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The Philosophical Fiction 





Voltaire was born in Paris in 1694 





Twenty-first century Paris 


ZADIG 








Translated by Tobias George Smollett and Thomas Francklin 


Zadig was first published in 1747 and is regarded as one of Voltaire’s most 
famous and well-considered pieces of fiction. A philosophical tale about a 
Babylonian man, who is subjected to the often cruel whims of fate, the 
novel was partly influenced by the Persian tale The Three Princes of 
Serendip. This older story concerns an elderly King, who seeks to educate 
his three sons to be wise, feigning anger at them in order to banish them 
with the hope that they can learn about the world. The three princes soon 
come across clues, which they astutely assess to determine the nature and 
physical characteristics of a camel. 

Voltaire’s novel introduces its eponymous hero as a caring, moral and 
well-intentioned young man, who falls in love with two women in quick 
succession and is betrayed by both of them. Zadig manages to impress the 
King and Queen of Babylonia and is appointed Prime Minister; he instantly 
proves to be a fair and just ruler. However, he and the Queen fall in love 
and Zadig is forced to flee the kingdom through fear of the King’s revenge. 
He travels to Egypt, where he is enslaved, before becoming a wise advisor 
to his captor. He is freed and then begins his journey back to Babylonia to 
discover the fate of his beloved Astarte, the Queen of the land. He 
encounters a series of trials and difficulties returning home, with each 
episode highlighting his knowledge, understanding, intelligence and 
wisdom. Voltaire shows his hero constantly experiencing sudden and 
dramatic changes of fortune, many of which are not related to moral or 
immoral actions. Characters are rewarded for horrific deeds and it appears 
as if there is no true order to the world. However, Voltaire’s protagonist is 
visited by an angel, who offers explanations for the apparently cruel events, 
and Zadig is rewarded for his wisdom and moral rectitude. It is a 
surprisingly conservative conclusion to the text from an author renowned 
for challenging and lambasting the dominant ideas and beliefs of the period. 

In Zadig, Voltaire’s protagonist describes a dog and a horse he has never 
seen very accurately due to his inferences about the tracks left on the 


ground. The practice of making careful observations with great attention to 
detail influenced modern detective fiction which would emerge in the early 
nineteenth century, with Edgar Allan Poe often being cited as an important 
figure in the creation of the genre. 


ZADIG 


LA DESTINEE. 


HISTOIRE ORIENTATLE, 
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The Sufi musician, poet and scholar Amir Khusrau teaching his disciples—Voltaire’s novel Zadig was 
largely inspired by Khusrau’s tale ‘The Three Princes of Serendip’. 


ZADIG; OR FATE. 


AN ORIENTAL HISTORY. 
APPROBATION. 


I, the underwritten, who have obtained the character of a learned, and even 
of an ingenious man, have read this manuscript, which, in spite of myself, I 
have found to be curious, entertaining, moral, philosophical, and capable of 
affording pleasure even to those who hate romances. I have therefore 
decried it; and have assured the cadi-lesquier that it is an abominable 
performance. 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY TO THE SULTANA 
SERAA. 


The 18th of the month Schewal, in the 837th year of the Hegira. 


Delight of the eyes, torment of the heart, and light of the mind, I kiss not the 
dust of thy feet, because thou never walkest; or walkest only on the carpets 
of Iran, or in paths strewn with roses. 

I offer thee the translation of a book, written by an ancient sage, who, 
having the happiness to have nothing to do, amused himself in composing 
the History of Zadig; a work which performs more than it promises. 

I beseech thee to read and examine it; for, though thou art in the spring 
of life, and every pleasure courts thee to its embrace; though thou art 
beautiful, and thy beauty be embellished by thy admirable talents; though 
thou art praised from morning to evening, and, on all these accounts, hast a 
right to be devoid of common sense, yet thou hast a sound judgment and a 
fine taste; and I have heard thee reason with more accuracy than the old 
dervises, with their long beards and pointed bonnets. 

Thou art discreet without being distrustful; gentle without weakness; and 
beneficent with discernment. Thou lovest thy friends, and makest thyself no 
enemies. Thy wit never borrows its charms from the shafts of detraction. 
Thou neither sayest nor doest any ill, notwithstanding that both are so much 
in thy power. 

In a word, thy soul hath always appeared to me to be as pure and 
unsullied as thy beauty. Besides, thou hast some little knowledge in 
philosophy, which makes me believe that thou wilt take more pleasure than 
others of thy sex in perusing the work of this venerable sage. 

It was originally written in the ancient Chaldee, a language which neither 
thou nor I understand. It was afterward translated into the Arabic, to amuse 
the famous sultan Oulougbeg, much about the time that the Arabians and 
the Persians began to write the Thousand and One Nights, the Thousand 
and One Days, etc. 

Ouloug was fond of reading Zadig, but the sultanas were fonder of the 
Thousand and One. “How can you prefer,” said the wise Ouloug to them, 


“those stories which have neither sense nor meaning?” “It is for that very 
reason,” replied the sultanas, “that we prefer them.” 

I flatter myself that thou wilt not resemble these, thy predecessors; but 
that thou wilt be a true Ouloug. I even hope, that when thou art tired with 
those general conversations, which differ from the Thousand and One in 
nothing but in being less agreeable, I shall have the honor to entertain thee 
for a moment with a rational discourse. 

Hadst thou been Thalestris in the time of Scander, the son of Philip; 
hadst thou been the Queen of Sheba in the time of Solomon; these are the 
very kings that would have paid thee a visit. 

I pray the heavenly powers, that thy pleasures may be unmixed, thy 
beauty never fading, and thy happiness without end. 


SADI. 








THE BLIND OF ONE EYE. 


There lived at Babylon, in the reign of King Moabdar, a young man, named 
Zadig, of a good natural disposition, strengthened and improved by 
education. Though rich and young, he had learned to moderate his passions. 
He had nothing stiff or affected in his behavior. He did not pretend to 
examine every action by the strict rules of reason, but was always ready to 
make proper allowances for the weakness of mankind. It was a matter of 
surprise, that, notwithstanding his sprightly wit, he never exposed by his 
raillery those vague, incoherent, and noisy discourses; those rash censures, 
ignorant decisions, coarse jests, and all that empty jingle of words which at 
Babylon went by the name of conversation. He had learned, in the first 
book of Zoroaster, that self-love is a foot-ball swelled with wind, from 
which, when pierced, the most terrible tempests issue forth. Above all, 
Zadig never boasted of his conquests among the women, nor affected to 
entertain a contemptible opinion of the fair sex. He was generous, and was 
never afraid of obliging the ungrateful; remembering the grand precept of 
Zoroaster, “When thou eatest, give to the dogs, should they even bite thee.” 
He was as wise as it is possible for man to be, for he sought to live with the 
wise. Instructed in the sciences of the ancient Chaldeans, he understood the 
principles of natural philosophy, such as they were then supposed to be; and 
knew as much of metaphysics as hath ever been known in any age, that is, 
little or nothing at all. He was firmly persuaded, notwithstanding the new 
philosophy of the times, that the year consisted of three hundred and sixty- 
five days and six hours, and that the sun was the centre of the solar system. 
When the principal magi told him, with a haughty and contemptuous air, 
that his sentiments were of a dangerous tendency, and that it was to be an 
enemy to the state to believe that the sun revolved round its own axis, and 
that the year had twelve months, he held his tongue with great modesty and 
meekness. 

Possessed as he was of great riches, and consequently of many friends, 
blessed with a good constitution, a handsome figure, a mind just and 
moderate, and a heart noble and sincere, he fondly imagined that he might 
easily be happy. He was going to be married to Semira, who, in point of 


beauty, birth, and fortune, was the first match in Babylon. He had a real and 
virtuous affection for this lady, and she loved him with the most passionate 
fondness. The happy moment was almost arrived that was to unite them for 
ever in the bands of wedlock, when happening to take a walk together 
toward one of the gates of Babylon, under the palm-trees that adorn the 
banks of the Euphrates, they saw some men approaching, armed with sabres 
and arrows. These were the attendants of young Orcan, the minister’s 
nephew, whom his uncle’s creatures had flattered into an opinion that he 
might do everything with impunity. He had none of the graces nor virtues of 
Zadig; but thinking himself a much more accomplished man, he was 
enraged to find that the other was preferred before him. This jealousy, 
which was merely the effect of his vanity, made him imagine that he was 
desperately in love with Semira; and accordingly he resolved to carry her 
off. The ravishers seized her; in the violence of the outrage, they wounded 
her, and made the blood flow from a person, the sight of which would have 
softened the tigers of mount Imaus. She pierced the heavens with her 
complaints. She cried out: “My dear husband! they tear me from the man I 
adore!” 

Regardless of her own danger, she was only concerned for the fate of her 
dear Zadig, who, in the meantime, defended himself with all the strength 
that courage and love could inspire. Assisted only by two faithful slaves, he 
put the cowardly ravishers to flight, and carried home Semira, insensible 
and bloody as she was. 

“O Zadig,” said she, on opening her eyes, and beholding her deliverer, “I 
loved thee formerly as my intended husband, I now love thee as the 
preserver of my honor and my life!” 

Never was heart more deeply affected than that of Semira. Never did a 
more charming mouth express more moving sentiments, in those glowing 
words inspired by a sense of the greatest of all favors, and by the most 
tender transports of a lawful passion. Her wound was slight, and was soon 
cured. Zadig was more dangerously wounded. An arrow had pierced him 
near his eye, and penetrated to a considerable depth, Semira wearied heaven 
with her prayers for the recovery of her lover. Her eyes were constantly 
bathed in tears; she anxiously waited the happy moment when those of 
Zadig should be able to meet hers; but an abscess growing on the wounded 
eye, gave everything to fear. A messenger was immediately dispatched to 
Memphis, for the great physician Hermes, who came with a numerous 


retinue. He visited the patient, and declared that he would lose his eye. He 
even foretold the day and hour when this fatal event would happen. 

“Had it been the right eye,” said he, “I could easily have cured it; but the 
wounds of the left eye are incurable.” 

All Babylon lamented the fate of Zadig, and admired the profound 
knowledge of Hermes. In two days the abscess broke of its own accord, and 
Zadig was perfectly cured. Hermes wrote a book, to prove that it ought not 
to have been cured. Zadig did not read it: but, as soon as he was able to go 
abroad, he went to pay a visit to her in whom all his hopes of happiness 
were centered, and for whose sake alone he wished to have eyes. Semira 
had been in the country for three days past. He learned on the road, that that 
fine lady, having openly declared that she had an unconquerable aversion to 
one-eyed men, had the night before given her hand to Orcan. At this news 
he fell speechless to the ground. His sorrows brought him almost to the 
brink of the grave. He was long indisposed; but reason at last got the better 
of his affliction; and the severity of his fate served even to console him. 

“Since,” said he, “I have suffered so much from the cruel caprice of a 
woman educated at court, I must now think of marrying the daughter of a 
citizen.” 

He pitched upon Azora, a lady of the greatest prudence, and of the best 
family in town. He married her, and lived with her for three months in all 
the delights of the most tender union. He only observed that she had a little 
levity; and was too apt to find that those young men who had the most 
handsome persons were likewise possessed of the most wit and virtue. 


THE NOSE. 


One morning Azora returned from a walk in a terrible passion and uttering 
the most violent exclamations. 

“What aileth thee,” said he, “my dear spouse? What is it that can thus 
have disturbed thee?” 

“Alas!” said she, “thou wouldst have been as much enraged as I am, 
hadst thou seen what I have just beheld. I have been to comfort the young 
widow Cosrou, who, within these two days, hath raised a tomb to her young 
husband, near the rivulet that washes the skirts of this meadow. She vowed 
to heaven, in the bitterness of her grief, to remain at this tomb whilst the 
water of the rivulet should continue to run near it.” 

“Well,” said Zadig, “she is an excellent woman, and loved her husband 
with the most sincere affection.” 

“Ah!” replied Azora, “didst thou but know in what she was employed 
when I went to wait upon her!” 

“In what, pray tell me, beautiful Azora? Was she turning the course of 
the rivulet?” 

Azora broke out into such long invectives, and loaded the young widow 
with such bitter reproaches, that Zadig was far from being pleased with this 
ostentation of virtue. 

Zadig had a friend named Cador; one of those young men in whom his 
wife discovered more probity and merit than in others. He made him his 
confidant, and secured his fidelity as much as possible by a considerable 
present. Azora, having passed two days with a friend in the country, 
returned home on the third. The servants told her, with tears in their eyes, 
that her husband died suddenly the night before; that they were afraid to 
send her an account of this mournful event; and that they had just been 
depositing his corpse in the tomb of his ancestors, at the end of the garden. 
She wept, she tore her hair, and swore she would follow him to the grave. In 
the evening, Cador begged leave to wait upon her, and joined his tears with 
hers. Next day they wept less, and dined together. Cador told her, that his 
friend had left him the greater part of his estate; and that he should think 
himself extremely happy in sharing his fortune with her. The lady wept, fell 


into a passion, and at last became more mild and gentle. They sat longer at 
supper than at dinner. They now talked with greater confidence. Azora 
praised the deceased; but owned that he had many failings from which 
Cador was free. 

During supper, Cador complained of a violent pain in his side. The lady, 
greatly concerned, and eager to serve him, caused all kinds of essences to 
be brought, with which she anointed him, to try if some of them might not 
possibly ease him of his pain. She lamented that the great Hermes was not 
still in Babylon. She even condescended to touch the side in which Cador 
felt such exquisite pain. 

“Art thou subject to this cruel disorder?” said she to him, with a 
compassionate air. 

“Tt sometimes brings me,” replied Cador, “to the brink of the grave; and 
there is but one remedy that can give me relief — and that is, to apply to my 
side the nose of a man who is lately dead.” 

“A strange remedy, indeed!” said Azora. 

“Not more strange,” replied he, “than the satchels of Arnou, against the 
apoplexy.” 

This reason, added to the great merit of the young man, at last 
determined the lady. 

“After all,” says she, “when my husband shall cross the bridge Tchinavar 
in his journey to the other world, the angel Asrael will not refuse him a 
passage because his nose is a little shorter in the second life than it was in 
the first.” 

She then took a razor, went to her husband’s tomb, bedewed it with her 
tears, and drew near to cut off the nose of Zadig, whom she found extended 
at full length in the tomb. Zadig arose, holding his nose with one hand, and 
putting back the razor with the other. 

“Madam,” said he, “don’t exclaim so violently against the widow 
Cosrou. The project of cutting off my nose is equal to that of turning the 
course of a rivulet.” 


THE DOG AND THE HORSE. 


Zadig found by experience, that the first month of marriage, as it is written 
in the book of Zend, is the moon of honey, and that the second is the moon 
of wormwood. He was some time after obliged to repudiate Azora, who 
became too difficult to be pleased; and he then sought for happiness in the 
study of nature. 

“No man,” said he, “can be happier than a philosopher, who reads in this 
great book, which God hath placed before our eyes. The truths he discovers 
are his own; he nourishes and exalts his soul; he lives in peace; he fears 
nothing from men; and his tender spouse will not come to cut off his nose.” 

Possessed of these ideas, he retired to a country house on the banks of 
the Euphrates. There he did not employ himself in calculating how many 
inches of water flow in a second of time under the arches of a bridge, or 
whether there fell a cube-line of rain in the month of the mouse more than 
in the month of the sheep. He never dreamed of making silk of cobwebs, or 
porcelain of broken bottles: but he chiefly studied the properties of plants 
and animals; and soon acquired a sagacity that made him discover a 
thousand differences where other men see nothing but uniformity. 

One day, as he was walking near a little wood, he saw one of the queen’s 
eunuchs running toward him, followed by several officers, who appeared to 
be in great perplexity, and who ran to and fro like men distracted, eagerly 
searching for something they had lost of great value. 

“Young man,” said the first eunuch, “hast thou seen the queen’s dog?” 

“Tt is a bitch,” replied Zadig, with great modesty, “and not a dog.” 

“Thou art in the right,” returned the first eunuch. 

“Tt is a very small she-spaniel,” added Zadig; “she has lately whelped; 
she limps on the left fore-foot, and has very long ears.” 

“Thou hast seen her,” said the first eunuch, quite out of breath. 

“No,” replied Zadig, “I have not seen her, nor did I so much as know that 
the queen had a bitch.” 

Exactly at the same time, by one of the common freaks of fortune, the 
finest horse in the king’s stable had escaped from the jockey in the plains of 
Babylon. The principal huntsman, and all the other officers, ran after him 


with as much eagemess and anxiety as the first eunuch had done after the 
bitch. The principal huntsman addressed himself to Zadig, and asked him if 
he had not seen the king’s horse passing by. 

“He is the fleetest horse in the king’s stable,” replied Zadig, “he is five 
feet high, with very small hoofs, and a tail three feet and an half in length; 
the studs on his bit are gold, of twenty-three carats, and his shoes are silver 
of eleven penny-weights.” 

“What way did he take? where is he?” demanded the chief huntsman. 

“T have not seen him,” replied Zadig, “and never heard talk of him 
before.” 

The principal huntsman and the first eunuch never doubted but that 
Zadig had stolen the king’s horse and the queen’s bitch. They therefore had 
him conducted before the assembly of the grand desterham, who 
condemned him to the knout, and to spend the rest of his days in Siberia. 
Hardly was the sentence passed, when the horse and the bitch were both 
found. The judges were reduced to the disagreeable necessity of reversing 
their sentence; but they condemned Zadig to pay four hundred ounces of 
gold for having said that he had not seen what he had seen. This fine he was 
obliged to pay; after which, he was permitted to plead his cause before the 
counsel of the grand desterham, when he spoke to the following effect. 

“Ye stars of justice, abyss of sciences, mirrors of truth, who have the 
weight of lead, the hardness of iron, the splendor of the diamond, and many 
of the properties of gold; since I am permitted to speak before this august 
assembly, I swear to you by Oromazes, that I have never seen the queen’s 
respectable bitch, nor the sacred horse of the king of kings. The truth of the 
matter is as follows: I was walking toward the little wood, where I 
afterward met the venerable eunuch, and the most illustrious chief 
huntsman. I observed on the sand the traces of an animal, and could easily 
perceive them to be those of a little dog. The light and long furrows 
impressed on little eminences of sand between the marks of the paws, 
plainly discovered that it was a bitch, whose dugs were hanging down, and 
that therefore she must have whelped a few days before. Other traces of a 
different kind, that always appeared to have gently brushed the surface of 
the sand near the marks of the fore-feet, showed me that she had very long 
ears; and as I remarked that there was always a slighter impression made on 
the sand by one foot than by the other three, I found that the bitch of our 
august queen was a little lame, if I may be allowed the expression. With 


regard to the horse of the king of kings, you will be pleased to know, that 
walking in the lanes of this wood, I observed the marks of a horse’s shoes, 
all at equal distances. This must be a horse, said I to myself, that gallops 
excellently. The dust on the trees in a narrow road that was but seven feet 
wide, was a little brushed off, at the distance of three feet and a half from 
the middle of the road. This horse, said I, has a tail three feet and a half 
long, which, being whisked to the right and left, has swept away the dust. I 
observed under the trees that formed an arbor five feet in height, that the 
leaves of the branches were newly fallen, from whence I inferred that the 
horse had touched them, and that he must therefore be five feet high. As to 
his bit, it must be gold of twenty-three carats, for he had rubbed its bosses 
against a stone which I knew to be a touchstone, and which I have tried. In a 
word, from a mark made by his shoes on flints of another kind, I concluded 
that he was shod with silver eleven deniers fine.” 

All the judges admired Zadig for his acute and profound discernment. 
The news of this speech was carried even to the king and queen. Nothing 
was talked of but Zadig in the anti-chambers, the chambers, and the cabinet; 
and though many of the magi were of opinion that he ought to be burnt as a 
sorcerer, the king ordered his officers to restore him the four hundred 
ounces of gold which he had been obliged to pay. The register, the 
attorneys, and bailiffs, went to his house with great formality to carry him 
back his four hundred ounces. They only retained three hundred and ninety- 
eight of them to defray the expenses of justice; and then their servants 
demanded their fees. 

Zadig saw how extremely dangerous it sometimes is to appear too 
knowing, and therefore resolved, that on the next occasion of the like nature 
he would not tell what he had seen. 

Such an opportunity soon offered. A prisoner of state made his escape 
and passed under the windows of Zadig’s house. Zadig was examined and 
made no answer. But it was proved that he had looked at the prisoner from 
this window. For this crime he was condemned to pay five hundred ounces 
of gold; and, according to the polite custom of Babylon, he thanked his 
judges for their indulgence. 

“Great God!” said he to himself, “what a misfortune it is to walk in a 
wood through which the queen’s bitch or the king’s horse have passed! how 
dangerous to look out at a window! and how difficult to be happy in this 
life!” 


IV. 


THE ENVIOUS MAN. 


Zadig resolved to comfort himself by philosophy and friendship for the 
evils he had suffered from fortune. He had in the suburbs of Babylon a 
house elegantly furnished, in which he assembled all the arts and all the 
pleasures worthy the pursuit of a gentleman. In the morning his library was 
open to the learned. In the evening his table was surrounded by good 
company. But he soon found what very dangerous guests these men of 
letters are. A warm dispute arose on one of Zoroaster’s laws, which forbids 
the eating of a griffin. 

“Why,” said some of them, “prohibit the eating of a griffin, if there is no 
such animal in nature?” 

“There must necessarily be such an animal,” said the others, “since 
Zoroaster forbids us to eat it.” 

Zadig would fain have reconciled them by saying: 

“If there are no griffins, we cannot possibly eat them; and thus either 
way we Shall obey Zoroaster.” 

A learned man, who had composed thirteen volumes on the properties of 
the griffin, and was besides the chief theurgite, hasted away to accuse Zadig 
before one of the principal magi, named Yebor, the greatest blockhead, and 
therefore the greatest fanatic among the Chaldeans. This man would have 
empaled Zadig to do honor to the sun, and would then have recited the 
breviary of Zoroaster with greater satisfaction. The friend Cador (a friend is 
better than a hundred priests) went to Yebor, and said to him: 

“Long live the sun and the griffins; beware of punishing Zadig; he is a 
saint; he has griffins in his inner court, and does not eat them; and his 
accuser is an heretic, who dares to maintain that rabbits have cloven feet, 
and are not unclean.” 

“Well,” said Yebor, shaking his bald pate, “we must empale Zadig for 
having thought contemptuously of griffins, and the other party for having 
spoken disrespectfully of rabbits.” 

Cador hushed up the affair by appealing to a person who had great 
interest in the college of the magi. Nobody was empaled. This lenity 


occasioned a great murmuring among some of the doctors, who from thence 
predicted the fall of Babylon. 

“Upon what does happiness depend?” said Zadig; “I am persecuted by 
everything in the world, even on account of beings that have no existence.” 

He cursed those men of learning, and resolved for the future to live with 
none but good company. 

He assembled at his house the most worthy men, and the most beautiful 
ladies of Babylon. He gave them delicious suppers, often preceded by 
concerts of music, and always animated by polite conversation, from which 
he knew how to banish that affectation of wit, which is the surest method of 
preventing it entirely, and of spoiling the pleasure of the most agreeable 
society. Neither the choice of his friends, nor that of the dishes, was made 
by vanity; for in everything he preferred the substance to the shadow; and 
by these means he procured that real respect to which he did not aspire. 

Opposite to his house lived one Arimazes, a man whose deformed 
countenance was but a faint picture of his still more deformed mind. His 
heart was a mixture of malice, pride, and envy. Having never been able to 
succeed in any of his undertakings, he revenged himself on all around him, 
by loading them with the blackest calumnies. Rich as he was, he found it 
difficult to procure a set of flatterers. The rattling of the chariots that 
entered Zadig’s court in the evening, filled him with uneasiness; the sound 
of his praises enraged him still more. He sometimes went to Zadig’s house, 
and sat down at table without being desired; where he spoiled all the 
pleasure of the company, as the harpies are said to infect the viands they 
touch. 

It happened that one day he took it in his head to give an entertainment 
to a lady, who, instead of accepting it, went to sup with Zadig. At another 
time, as he was talking with Zadig at court, a minister of state came up to 
them, and invited Zadig to supper, without inviting Arimazes. The most 
implacable hatred has seldom a more solid foundation. This man, who in 
Babylon was called the envious, resolved to ruin Zadig, because he was 
called the happy. “The opportunity of doing mischief occurs a hundred 
times in a day, and that of doing good but once a year, as sayeth the wise 
Zoroaster.” 

The envious man went to see Zadig, who was walking in his garden with 
two friends and a lady, to whom he said many gallant things, without any 
other intention than that of saying them. The conversation turned upon a 


war which the king had just brought to a happy conclusion against the 
prince of Hircania, his vassal. Zadig, who had signalized his courage in this 
short war, bestowed great praises on the king, but greater still on the lady. 
He took out his pocket-book, and wrote four lines extempore, which he 
gave to this amiable person to read. His friends begged they might see 
them; but modesty, or rather a well-regulated self-love, would not allow 
him to grant their request. He knew that extemporary verses are never 
approved by any but by the person in whose honor they are written. He 
therefore tore in two the leaf on which he had written them, and threw both 
the pieces into a thicket of rose bushes where the rest of the company 
sought for them in vain. A slight shower falling soon after, obliged them to 
return to the house. 

The envious man, who remained in the garden, continued to search, till 
at last he found a piece of the leaf. It had been torn in such a manner, that 
each half of a line formed a complete sense, and even a verse of a shorter 
measure; but what was still more surprising, these short verses were found 
to contain the most injurious reflections on the king. They ran thus: 


To flagrant crimes 
His crown he owes, 
To peaceful times 
The worst of foes. 


The envious man was now happy for the first time in his life. He had it in 
his power to ruin a person of virtue and merit. Killed with this fiend-like 
joy, he found means to convey to the king the satire written by the hand of 
Zadig, who was immediately thrown into prison, together with the lady and 
Zadig’s two friends. 

His trial was soon finished without his being permitted to speak for 
himself. As he was going to receive his sentence, the envious man threw 
himself in his way, and told him with a loud voice, that his verses were 
good for nothing. Zadig did not value himself on being a good poet; but it 
filled him with inexpressible concern to find that he was condemned for 
high treason; and that the fair lady and his two friends were confined in 
prison for a crime of which they were not guilty. He was not allowed to 
speak, because his writing spoke for him. Such was the law of Babylon. 
Accordingly he was conducted to the place of execution through an 


immense crowd of spectators, who durst not venture to express their pity for 
him, but who carefully examined his countenance to see if he died with a 
good grace. His relations alone were inconsolable; for they could not 
succeed to his estate. Three-fourths of his wealth were confiscated into the 
king’s treasury, and the other fourth was given to the envious man. 

Just as he was preparing for death, the king’s parrot flew from its cage, 
and alighted on a rose bush in Zadig’s garden. A peach had been driven 
thither by the wind from a neighboring tree, and had fallen on a piece of the 
written leaf of the pocket-book to which it stuck. The bird carried off the 
peach and the paper, and laid them on the king’s knee. The king took up the 
paper with great eagerness, and read the words, which formed no sense, and 
seemed to be the endings of verses. He loved poetry; and there is always 
some mercy to be expected from a prince of that disposition. The adventure 
of the parrot caused him to reflect. 

The queen, who remembered what had been written on the piece of 
Zadig’s pocket-book, ordered it to be brought. They compared the two 
pieces together, and found them to tally exactly. They then read the verses 
as Zadig had written them. 


Tyrants are prone to flagrant crimes; 
To clemency his crown he owes; 

To concord and to peaceful times 
Love only is the worst of foes. 


The king gave immediate orders that Zadig should be brought before 
him, and that his two friends and the lady should be set at liberty. Zadig fell 
prostrate on the ground before the king and queen, humbly begged their 
pardon for having made such bad verses, and spoke with so much propriety, 
wit, and good sense, that their majesties desired they might see him again. 
He did himself that honor, and insinuated himself still farther into their 
good graces. They gave him all the wealth of the envious man; but Zadig 
restored him back the whole of it; and this instance of generosity gave no 
other pleasure to the envious man than that of having preserved his estate. 
The king’s esteem for Zadig increased every day. He admitted him into all 
his parties of pleasure, and consulted him in all affairs of state. From that 
time the queen began to regard him with an eye of tenderness, that might 
one day prove dangerous to herself, to the king her august consort, to Zadig, 


and to the kingdom in general. Zadig now began to think that happiness was 
not so unattainable as he had formerly imagined. 


V. 


THE GENEROUS. 


The time had now arrived for celebrating a grand festival, which returned 
every five years. It was a custom in Babylon solemnly to declare, at the end 
of every five years, which of the citizens had performed the most generous 
action. The grandees and the magi were the judges. The first satrap, who 
was charged with the government of the city, published the most noble 
actions that had passed under his administration. The competition was 
decided by votes; and the king pronounced the sentence. People came to 
this solemnity from the extremities of the earth. The conqueror received 
from the monarch’s hands a golden cup adorned with precious stones, his 
majesty at the same time making him this compliment: “Receive this 
reward of thy generosity, and may the gods grant me many subjects like to 
thee.” 

This memorable day having come, the king appeared on his throne, 
surrounded by the grandees, the magi, and the deputies of all the nations 
that came to these games, where glory was acquired not by the swiftness of 
horses, nor by strength of body, but by virtue. The first satrap recited, with 
an audible voice, such actions as might entitle the authors of them to this 
invaluable prize. He did not mention the greatness of soul with which Zadig 
had restored the envious man his fortune, because it was not judged to be an 
action worthy of disputing the prize. 

He first presented a judge, who having made a citizen lose a considerable 
cause by a mistake, for which, after all, he was not accountable, had given 
him the whole of his own estate, which was just equal to what the other had 
lost. 

He next produced a young man, who being desperately in love with a 
lady whom he was going to marry, had yielded her up to his friend, whose 
passion for her had almost brought him to the brink of the grave, and at the 
same time had given him the lady’s fortune. 

He afterwards produced a soldier, who, in the wars of Hircania, had 
given a still more noble instance of generosity. A party of the enemy having 
seized his mistress, he fought in her defence with great intrepidity. At that 
very instant he was informed that another party, at the distance of a few 


paces, were carrying off his mother; he therefore left his mistress with tears 
in his eyes, and flew to the assistance of his mother. At last he returned to 
the dear object of his love, and found her expiring. He was just going to 
plunge his sword in his own bosom; but his mother remonstrating against 
such a desperate deed, and telling him that he was the only support of her 
life, he had the courage to endure to live. 

The judges were inclined to give the prize to the soldier. But the king 
took up the discourse, and said: 

“The action of the soldier, and those of the other two, are doubtless very 
great, but they have nothing in them surprising. Yesterday, Zadig performed 
an action that filled me with wonder. I had a few days before disgraced 
Coreb, my minister and favorite. I complained of him in the most violent 
and bitter terms; all my courtiers assured me that I was too gentle, and 
seemed to vie with each other in speaking ill of Coreb. I asked Zadig what 
he thought of him, and he had the courage to commend him. I have read in 
our histories of many people who have atoned for an error by the surrender 
of their fortune; who have resigned a mistress; or preferred a mother to the 
object of their affection, but never before did I hear of a courtier who spoke 
favorably of a disgraced minister, that labored under the displeasure of his 
sovereign. I give to each of those whose generous actions have been now 
recited, twenty thousand pieces of gold; but the cup I give to Zadig.” 

“May it please your majesty,” said Zadig, “thyself alone deservest the 
cup. Thou hast performed an action of all others the most uncommon and 
meritorious, since, notwithstanding thy being a powerful king, thou wast 
not offended at thy slave, when he presumed to oppose thy passion.” 

The king and Zadig were equally the object of admiration. The judge 
who had given his estate to his client; the lover who had resigned his 
mistress to his friend, and the soldier, who had preferred the safety of his 
mother to that of his mistress, received the king’s presents, and saw their 
names enrolled in the catalogue of generous men. Zadig had the cup, and 
the king acquired the reputation of a good prince, which he did not long 
enjoy. The day was celebrated by feasts that lasted longer than the law 
enjoined; and the memory of it is still preserved in Asia. Zadig said: “Now I 
am happy at last.” But he found himself fatally deceived. 


Vi. 


THE MINISTER. 


The king had lost his first minister, and chose Zadig to supply his place. All 
the ladies in Babylon applauded the choice; for, since the foundation of the 
empire, there had never been such a young minister. But all the courtiers 
were filled with jealousy and vexation. The envious man, in particular, was 
troubled with a spitting of blood, and a prodigious inflammation in his nose. 
Zadig, having thanked the king and queen for their goodness, went likewise 
to thank the parrot. 

“Beautiful bird,” said he, “tis thou that hast saved my life, and made me 
first minister. The queen’s bitch and the king’s horse did me a great deal of 
mischief; but thou hast done me much good. Upon such slender threads as 
these do the fates of mortals hang! but,” added he, “this happiness perhaps 
will vanish very soon.” 
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The cup.— “May it please your majesty,” said Zadig, “thyself alone 
deservest the cup.” 


“Soon,” replied the parrot. 


Zadig was somewhat startled at this word. But as he was a good natural 
philosopher, and did not believe parrots to be prophets, he quickly 
recovered his spirits, and resolved to execute his duty to the best of his 
power. 

He made every one feel the sacred authority of the laws, but no one felt 
the weight of his dignity. He never checked the deliberations of the divan; 
and every vizier might give his opinion without fear of incurring the 
minister’s displeasure. When he gave judgment, it was not he that gave it; it 
was the law; the rigor of which, however, whenever it was too severe, he 


always took care to soften; and when laws were wanting, the equity of his 
decisions was such as might easily have made them pass for those of 
Zoroaster. 

It is to him that the nations are indebted for this grand principle, to wit, 
that it is better to run the risk of sparing the guilty than to condemn the 
innocent. He imagined that laws were made as well to secure the people 
from the suffering of injuries as to restrain them from the commission of 
crimes. His chief talent consisted in discovering the truth, which all men 
seek to obscure. This great talent he put in practice from the very beginning 
of his administration. 

A famous merchant of Babylon, who died in the Indies, divided his 
estate equally between his two sons, after having disposed of their sister in 
marriage, and left a present of thirty thousand pieces of gold to that son who 
should be found to have loved him best. The eldest raised a tomb to his 
memory; the youngest increased his sister’s portion, by giving her a part of 
his inheritance. Every one said that the eldest son loved his father best, and 
the youngest his sister; and that the thirty thousand pieces belonged to the 
eldest. 

Zadig sent for both of them, the one after the other. To the eldest he said: 

“Thy father is not dead; but has survived his last illness, and is returning 
to Babylon.” 

“God be praised,” replied the young man; “but his tomb cost me a 
considerable sum.” 

Zadig afterwards repeated the same story to the youngest son. 

“God be praised,” said he; “I will go and restore to my father all that I 
have; but I could wish that he would leave my sister what I have given her.” 

“Thou shalt restore nothing,” replied Zadig, “and thou shalt have the 
thirty thousand pieces, for thou art the son who loves his father best.” 

A widow, having a young son, and being possessed of a handsome 
fortune, had given a promise of marriage to two magi; who were both 
desirous of marrying her. 

“T will take for my husband,” said she, “the man who can give the best 
education to my beloved son.” 

The two magi contended who should bring him up, and the cause was 
carried before Zadig. Zadig summoned the two magi to attend him. 

“What will you teach your pupil?” said he to the first. 


“T will teach him,” said the doctor, “the eight parts of speech, logic, 
astrology, pneumatics, what is meant by substance and accident, abstract 
and concrete, the doctrine of the monades, and the pre-established 
harmony.” 

“For my part,” said the second, “I will endeavor to give him a sense of 
justice, and to make him worthy the friendship of good men.” 

Zadig then cried: 

“Whether thou art the child’s favorite or not, thou shalt have his mother.” 


Vil. 


THE DISPUTES AND THE AUDIENCES. 


In this manner he daily discovered the subtlety of his genius and the 
goodness of his heart. The people at once admired and loved him. He 
passed for the happiest man in the world. The whole empire resounded with 
his name. All the ladies ogled him. All the men praised him for his justice. 
The learned regarded him as an oracle; and even the priests confessed that 
he knew more than the old arch-magi Yebor. They were now so far from 
prosecuting him on account of the griffins, that they believed nothing but 
what he thought credible. 

There had continued at Babylon, for the space of fifteen hundred years, a 
violent contest that had divided the empire into two sects. The one 
pretended that they ought to enter the temple of Mithra with the left foot 
foremost; the other held this custom in detestation, and always entered with 
the right foot first. The people waited with great impatience for the day on 
which the solemn feast of the sacred fire was to be celebrated, to see which 
sect Zadig would favor. All the world had their eyes fixed on his two feet, 
and the whole city was in the utmost suspense and perturbation. Zadig 
jumped into the temple with his feet joined together; and afterward proved, 
in an eloquent discourse, that the Sovereign of heaven and earth, who 
accepteth not the persons of men, maketh no distinction between the right 
and the left foot. The envious man and his wife alleged that his discourse 
was not figurative enough, and that he did not make the rocks and 
mountains dance with sufficient agility. 

“He is dry,” said they, “and void of genius. He does not make the sea to 
fly, and stars to fall, nor the sun to melt like wax. He has not the true 
oriental style.” 

Zadig contented himself with having the style of reason. All the world 
favored him, not because he was in the right road, or followed the dictates 
of reason, or was a man of real merit, but because he was prime vizier. 

He terminated with the same happy address the grand dispute between 
the black and the white magi. The former maintained that it was the height 
of impiety to pray to God with the face turned toward the east in winter; the 
latter asserted that God abhorred the prayers of those who turned toward the 


west in summer. Zadig decreed that every man should be allowed to turn as 
he pleased. 

Thus he found out the happy secret of finishing all affairs, whether of a 
private or a public nature, in the morning. The rest of the day he employed 
in superintending and promoting the embellishments of Babylon. He 
exhibited tragedies that drew tears from the eyes of the spectators, and 
comedies that shook their sides with laughter, — a custom which had long 
been disused, and which his good taste now induced him to revive. He 
never affected to be more knowing in the polite arts than the artists 
themselves. He encouraged them by rewards and honors, and was never 
jealous of their talents. In the evening the king was highly entertained with 
his conversation, and the queen still more. 

“Great minister!” said the king. 

“Amiable minister!” said the queen; and both of them added, “It would 
have been a great loss to the state had such a man been hanged.” 

Meanwhile Zadig perceived that his thoughts were always distracted, as 
well when he gave audience as when he sat in judgment. He did not know 
to what to attribute this absence of mind, and that was his only sorrow. 

He had a dream, in which he imagined that he laid himself down upon a 
heap of dry herbs, among which there were many prickly ones that gave 
him great uneasiness, and that he afterward reposed himself on a soft bed of 
roses, from which there sprung a serpent that wounded him to the heart with 
its sharp venomed fangs. “Alas,” said he, “I have long lain on these dry and 
prickly herbs, I am now on the bed of roses; but what shall be the serpent?” 


VIII. 


JEALOUSY. 


Zadig’s calamities sprung even from his happiness, and especially from his 
merit. He every day conversed with the king and his august consort. The 
charms of Zadig’s conversation were greatly heightened by that desire of 
pleasing which is to the mind what dress is to beauty. His youth and 
graceful appearance insensibly made an impression on Astarte, which she 
did not at first perceive. Her passion grew and flourished in the bosom of 
innocence. Without fear or scruple, she indulged the pleasing satisfaction of 
seeing and hearing a man who was so dear to her husband, and to the 
empire in general. She was continually praising him to the king. She talked 
of him to her women, who were always sure to improve on her praises. And 
thus everything contributed to pierce her heart with a dart, of which she did 
not seem to be sensible. She made several presents to Zadig, which 
discovered a greater spirit of gallantry than she imagined. She intended to 
speak to him only as a queen satisfied with his services; and her expressions 
were sometimes those of a woman in love. 

Astarte was much more beautiful than that Semira who had such a strong 
aversion to one-eyed men, or that other woman who had resolved to cut off 
her husband’s nose. Her unreserved familiarity, her tender expressions, at 
which she began to blush; and her eyes, which, though she endeavored to 
divert them to other objects, were always fixed upon his, inspired Zadig 
with a passion that filled him with astonishment. He struggled hard to get 
the better of it. He called to his aid the precepts of philosophy, which had 
always stood him in stead; but from thence, though he could derive the light 
of knowledge, he could procure no remedy to cure the disorders of his love- 
sick heart. Duty, gratitude, and violated majesty, presented themselves to his 
mind, as so many avenging gods. He struggled, he conquered. But this 
victory, which he was obliged to purchase afresh every moment, cost him 
many sighs and tears. He no longer dared to speak to the queen with that 
sweet and charming familiarity which had been so agreeable to them both. 
His countenance was covered with a cloud. His conversation was 
constrained and incoherent. His eyes were fixed on the ground; and when, 
in spite of all his endeavors to the contrary, they encountered those of the 


queen, they found them bathed in tears, and darting arrows of flame. They 
seemed to say, We adore each other, and yet are afraid to love; we are 
consumed with a passion which we both condemn. 

Zadig left the royal presence full of perplexity and despair, and having 
his heart oppressed with a burden which he was no longer able to bear. In 
the violence of his perturbation he involuntarily betrayed the secret to his 
friend Cador, in the same manner as a man, who, having long endured a 
cruel disease, discovers his pain by a cry extorted from him by a more 
severe attack, and by the cold sweat that covers his brow. 

“I have already discovered,” said Cador, “the sentiments which thou 
wouldst fain conceal from thyself. The symptoms by which the passions 
show themselves are certain and infallible. Judge, my dear Zadig, since I 
have read thy heart, whether the king will not discover something in it that 
may give him offence. He has no other fault but that of being the most 
jealous man in the world. Thou canst resist the violence of thy passion with 
greater fortitude than the queen, because thou art a philosopher, and because 
thou art Zadig. Astarte is a woman. She suffers her eyes to speak with so 
much the more imprudence, as she does not as yet think herself guilty. 
Conscious of her own innocence, she unhappily neglects those external 
appearances which are so necessary. I shall tremble for her so long as she 
has nothing wherewithal to reproach herself. A growing passion which we 
endeavor to suppress, discovers itself in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary. 

Meanwhile, the queen mentioned the name of Zadig so frequently, and 
with such a blushing and downcast look. She was sometimes so lively, and 
sometimes so perplexed, when she spoke to him in the king’s presence, and 
was seized with such a deep thoughtfulness at his going away, that the king 
began to be troubled. He believed all that he saw, and imagined all that he 
did not see. He particularly remarked, that his wife’s shoes were blue, and 
that Zadig’s shoes were blue; that his wife’s ribbons were yellow, and that 
Zadig’s bonnet was yellow, and these were terrible symptoms to a prince of 
so much delicacy. In his jealous mind suspicion was turned into certainty. 

All the slaves of kings and queens are so many spies over their hearts. 
They soon observed that Astarte was tender, and that Moabdar was jealous. 
The envious man persuaded his wife to send anonymously to the king her 
garter, which resembled those of the queen; and to complete the misfortune, 
this garter was blue. The monarch now thought of nothing but in what 


manner he might best execute his vengeance. He one night resolved to 
poison the queen, and in the morning to put Zadig to death by the 
bowstring. The orders were given to a merciless eunuch, who commonly 
executed his acts of vengeance. 

There happened at that time to be in the king’s chamber a little dwarf, 
who, though dumb, was not deaf. He was allowed, on account of his 
insignificance, to go wherever he pleased; and, as a domestic animal, was a 
witness of what passed in the most profound secrecy. 

This little mute was strongly attached to the queen and Zadig. With equal 
horror and surprise, he heard the cruel orders given; but how could he 
prevent the fatal sentence that in a few hours was to be carried into 
execution? He could not write, but he could paint; and excelled particularly 
in drawing a striking resemblance. He employed a part of the night in 
sketching out with his pencil what he meant to impart to the queen. The 
piece represented the king in one comer, boiling with rage, and giving 
orders to the eunuch; a blue bowstring, and a bowl on a table, with blue 
garters and yellow ribbons; the queen in the middle of the picture, expiring 
in the arms of her woman, and Zadig strangled at her feet. The horizon 
represented a rising sun, to express that this shocking execution was to be 
performed in the morning. As soon as he had finished the picture, he ran to 
one of Astarte’s women, awoke her, and made her understand that she must 
immediately carry it to the queen. 

At midnight a messenger knocks at Zadig’s door, awakes him, and gives 
him a note from the queen. He doubts whether it is not a dream; and opens 
the letter with a trembling hand. But how great was his surprise, and who 
can express the consternation and despair into which he was thrown upon 
reading these words? “Fly, this instant, or thou art a dead man! Fly, Zadig, I 
conjure thee by our mutual love and my yellow ribbons. I have not been 
guilty, but I find that I must die like a criminal.” 

Zadig was hardly able to speak. He sent for Cador, and, without uttering 
a word, gave him the note. Cador forced him to obey, and forthwith to take 
the road to Memphis. 

“Shouldst thou dare,” said he, “to go in search of the queen, thou wilt 
hasten her death. Shouldst thou speak to the king, thou wilt infallibly ruin 
her. I will take upon me the charge of her destiny; follow thy own. I will 
spread a report that thou hast taken the road to India. I will soon follow 
thee, and inform thee of all that shall have passed in Babylon.” 


At that instant, Cador caused two of the swiftest dromedaries to be 
brought to a private gate of the palace. Upon one of these he mounted 
Zadig, whom he was obliged to carry to the door, and who was ready to 
expire with grief. He was accompanied by a single domestic, and Cador, 
plunged in sorrow and astonishment, soon lost sight of his friend. 

This illustrious fugitive arriving on the side of a hill, from whence he 
could take a view of Babylon, turned his eyes toward the queen’s palace, 
and fainted away at the sight; nor did he recover his senses but to shed a 
torrent of tears, and to wish for death. At length, after his thoughts had been 
long engrossed in lamenting the unhappy fate of the loveliest woman and 
the greatest queen in the world, he for a moment turned his views on 
himself, and cried: 

“What then is human life? O virtue, how hast thou served me? Two 
women have basely deceived me; and now a third, who is innocent, and 
more beautiful than both the others, is going to be put to death! Whatever 
good I have done hath been to me a continual source of calamity and 
affliction; and I have only been raised to the height of grandeur, to be 
tumbled down the most horrid precipice of misfortune.” 

Filled with these gloomy reflections, his eyes overspread with the veil of 
grief, his countenance covered with the paleness of death, and his soul 
plunged in an abyss of the blackest despair, he continued his journey toward 


Egypt. 


IX. 


THE WOMAN BEATER. 


Zadig directed his course by the stars. The constellation of Orion, and the 
splendid Dogstars, guided his steps toward the pole of Canopea. He 
admired those vast globes of light which appear to our eyes as so many little 
sparks, while the earth, which in reality is only an imperceptible point in 
nature, appears to our fond imaginations as something so grand and noble. 
He then represented to himself the human species, as it really is, as a parcel 
of insects devouring one another on a little atom of clay. This true image 
seemed to annihilate his misfortunes, by making him sensible of the 
nothingness of his own being, and that of Babylon. His soul launched out 
into infinity, and detached from the senses, contemplated the immutable 
order of the universe. But when afterward, returning to himself, and 
entering into his own heart, he considered that Astarte had perhaps died for 
him, the universe vanished from his sight, and he beheld nothing in the 
whole compass of nature but Astarte expiring, and Zadig unhappy. 

While he thus alternately gave up his mind to this flux and reflux of 
sublime philosophy and intolerable grief, he advanced toward the frontiers 
of Egypt; and his faithful domestic was already in the first village, in search 
of a lodging. 

Meanwhile, as Zadig was walking toward the gardens that skirted the 
village, he saw, at a small distance from the highway, a woman bathed in 
tears and calling heaven and earth to her assistance, and a man in a furious 
passion pursuing her. 

This madman had already overtaken the woman, who embraced his 
knees, notwithstanding which he loaded her with blows and reproaches. 
Zadig judged by the frantic behavior of the Egyptian, and by the repeated 
pardons which the lady asked him, that the one was jealous, and the other 
unfaithful. But when he surveyed the woman more narrowly, and found her 
to be a lady of exquisite beauty, and even to have a strong resemblance to 
the unhappy Astarte, he felt himself inspired with compassion for her, and 
horror toward the Egyptian. 

“Assist me,” cried she to Zadig, with the deepest sighs, “deliver me from 
the hands of the most barbarous man in the world. Save my life.” 


Moved by these pitiful cries, Zadig ran and threw himself between her 
and the barbarian. As he had some knowledge of the Egyptian language, he 
addressed him in that tongue. 

“Tf,” said he, “thou hast any humanity, I conjure thee to pay some regard 
to her beauty and weakness. How canst thou behave in this outrageous 
manner to one of the masterpieces of nature, who lies at thy feet, and hath 
no defence but her tears?” 

“Ah, ah!” replied the madman, “thou art likewise in love with her. I must 
be revenged on thee too.” 

So saying, he left the lady, whom he had hitherto held with his hand 
twisted in her hair, and taking his lance attempted to stab the stranger. 
Zadig, who was in cold blood, easily eluded the blow aimed by the frantic 
Egyptian. He seized the lance near the iron with which it was armed. The 
Egyptian strove to draw it back; Zadig to wrest it from the Egyptian; and in 
the struggle it was broken in two. The Egyptian draws his sword; Zadig 
does the same. They attack each other. The former gives a hundred blows at 
random; the latter wards them off with great dexterity. The lady, seated on a 
turf, re-adjusts her head-dress, and looks at the combatants. The Egyptian 
excelled in strength: Zadig in address. The one fought like a man whose 
arm was directed by his judgment; the other like a madman, whose blind 
rage made him deal his blows at random. Zadig closes with him, and 
disarms him; and while the Egyptian, now become more furious, endeavors 
to throw himself upon him, he seizes him, presses him close, and throws 
him down; and then holding his sword to his breast, offers him his life. The 
Egyptian, frantic with rage, draws his poniard, and wounds Zadig at the 
very instant that the conqueror was granting a pardon. Zadig, provoked at 
such brutal behavior, plunged his sword in the bosom of the Egyptian, who 
giving a horrible shriek and a violent struggle, instantly expired. Zadig then 
approached the lady, and said to her with a gentle tone: 

“He hath forced me to kill him. I have avenged thy cause. Thou art now 
delivered from the most violent man I ever saw. What further, madam, 
wouldest thou have me do for thee? 

“Die, villain,” replied she, “thou hast killed my lover. O that I were able 
to tear out thy heart!” 

“Why truly, madam,” said Zadig, “thou hadst a strange kind of a man for 
a lover; he beat thee with all his might, and would have killed thee, because 
thou hadst entreated me to give thee assistance.” 


“I wish he were beating me still,” replied the lady with tears and 
lamentation. “I well deserved it; for I had given him cause to be jealous. 
Would to heaven that he was now beating me, and that thou wast in his 
place.” 

Zadig, struck with surprise, and inflamed with a higher degree of 
resentment than he had ever felt before, said: 

“Beautiful as thou art, madam, thou deservest that I should beat thee in 
my tur for thy perverse and impertinent behavior. But I shall not give 
myself the trouble.” 

So saying, he remounted his camel, and advanced toward the town. He 
had proceeded but a few steps, when he turned back at the noise of four 
Babylonian couriers, who came riding at full gallop. One of them, upon 
seeing the woman, cried: 

“Tt is the very same. She resembles the description that was given us.” 

They gave themselves no concern about the dead Egyptian, but instantly 
seized the lady. She called out to Zadig: 

“Help me once more, generous stranger. I ask pardon for having 
complained of thy conduct. Deliver me again, and I will be thine for ever.” 

Zadig was no longer in the humor of fighting for her. 

“Apply to another,” said he, “thou shalt not again ensnare me in thy 
wiles.” 

Besides, he was wounded; his blood was still flowing, and he himself 
had need of assistance: and the sight of four Babylonians, probably sent by 
King Moabdar, filled him with apprehension. He therefore hastened toward 
the village, unable to comprehend why four Babylonian couriers should 
come and seize this Egyptian woman, but still more astonished at the lady’s 
behavior. 


X. 


SLAVERY. 


As he entered the Egyptian village, he saw himself surrounded by the 
people. Every one said: 

“This is the man who carried off the beautiful Missouf, and assassinated 
Clitofis.” 

“Gentleman,” said he, “God preserve me from carrying off your 
beautiful Missouf. She is too capricious for me. And with regard to Clitofis, 
I did not assassinate him, I only fought with him in my own defence. He 
endeavored to kill me, because I humbly interceded for the beautiful 
Missouf, whom he beat most unmercifully. I am a stranger, come to seek 
refuge in Egypt; and it is not likely, that in coming to implore your 
protection, I should begin by carrying off a woman, and assassinating a 
man.” 

The Egyptians were then just and humane. The people conducted Zadig 
to the town-house. They first of all ordered his wound to be dressed, and 
then examined him and his servant apart, in order to discover the truth. 
They found that Zadig was not an assassin; but as he was guilty of having 
killed a man, the law condemned him to be a slave. His two camels were 
sold for the benefit of the town: all the gold he had brought with him was 
distributed among the inhabitants; and his person, as well as that of the 
companion of his journey, was exposed for sale in the market-place. An 
Arabian merchant, named Setoc, made the purchase; but as the servant was 
fitter for labor than the master, he was sold at a higher price. There was no 
comparison between the two men. Thus Zadig became a slave subordinate 
to his own servant. They were linked together by a chain fastened to their 
feet, and in this condition they followed the Arabian merchant to his house. 

By the way Zadig comforted his servant, and exhorted him to patience; 
but he could not help making, according to his usual custom, some 
reflections on human life. “I see,” said he, “that the unhappiness of my fate 
hath an influence on thine. Hitherto everything has turned out to me in a 
most unaccountable manner. I have been condemned to pay a fine for 
having seen the marks of a bitch’s feet. I thought that I should once have 
been empaled alive on account of a griffin. I have been sent to execution for 


having made some verses in praise of the king. I have been on the point of 
being strangled, because the queen had yellow ribbons; and now I am a 
slave with thee, because a brutal wretch beat his mistress. Come, let us keep 
a good heart; all this will perhaps have an end. The Arabian merchants must 
necessarily have slaves; and why not me as well as another, since, as well as 
another, I am a man? This merchant will not be cruel. He must treat his 
slaves well if he expects any advantage from them.” 

But while he spoke thus, his heart was entirely engrossed by the fate of 
the queen of Babylon. 

Two days after, the merchant Setoc set out for Arabia Deserta, with his 
slaves and his camels. His tribe dwelt near the desert of Oreb. The journey 
was long and painful. Setoc set a much greater value on the servant than the 
master, because the former was more expert in loading the camels, and all 
the little marks of distinction were shown to him. A camel having died 
within two days journey of Oreb, his burden was divided and laid on the 
backs of the servants; and Zadig had his share among the rest. Setoc 
laughed to see all his slaves walking with their bodies inclined. Zadig took 
the liberty to explain to him the cause, and inform him of the laws of the 
balance. The merchant was astonished, and began to regard him with other 
eyes. Zadig, finding he had raised his curiosity, increased it still further by 
acquainting him with many things that related to commerce; the specific 
gravity of metals and commodities under an equal bulk; the properties of 
several useful animals; and the means of rendering those useful that are not 
naturally so. 

At last Setoc began to consider Zadig as a sage, and preferred him to his 
companion, whom he had formerly so much esteemed. He treated him well, 
and had no cause to repent of his kindness. 

As soon as Setoc arrived among his own tribe he demanded the payment 
of five hundred ounces of silver, which he had lent to a Jew in presence of 
two witnesses; but as the witnesses were dead, and the debt could not be 
proved, the Hebrew appropriated the merchant’s money to himself, and 
piously thanked God for putting it in his power to cheat an Arabian. Setoc 
imparted this troublesome affair to Zadig, who had now become his 
counsel. 

“In what place,” said Zadig, “didst thou lend the five hundred ounces to 
this infidel?” 


“Upon a large stone,” replied the merchant, “that lies near the mountain 
of Oreb.” 

“What is the character of thy debter?” said Zadig. 

“That of a knave,” returned Setoc. 

“But I ask thee, whether he is lively or phlegmatic; cautious or 
imprudent?” 

“He is, of all bad payers,” said Setoc, “the most lively fellow I ever 
knew.” 

“Well,” resumed Zadig, “allow me to plead thy cause.” 

In effect, Zadig having summoned the Jew to the tribunal, addressed the 
judge in the following terms: 

“Pillow of the throne of equity, I come to demand of this man, in the 
name of my master, five hundred ounces of silver, which he refuses to 
repay.” 

“Hast thou any witnesses?” said the judge. 

“No, they are dead; but there remains a large stone upon which the 
money was counted; and if it please thy grandeur to order the stone to be 
sought for, I hope that it will bear witness. The Hebrew and I will tarry here 
till the stone arrives. I will send for it at my master’s expense.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the judge, and immediately applied himself 
to the discussion of other affairs. 

When the court was going to break up, the judge said to Zadig: 

“Well, friend, hath not thy stone yet arrived?” 

The Hebrew replied with a smile: 

“Thy grandeur may stay here till to-morrow, and after all not see the 
stone. It is more than six miles from hence and it would require fifteen men 
to move it.” 

“Well,” cried Zadig, “did I not say that the stone would bear witness? 
Since this man knows where it is, he thereby confesses that it was upon it 
that the money was counted.” 

The Hebrew was disconcerted, and was soon after obliged to confess the 
truth. The judge ordered him to be fastened to the stone, without meat or 
drink, till he should restore the five hundred ounces, which were soon after 
paid. 

The slave Zadig and the stone were held in great repute in Arabia. 





Xl. 


THE FUNERAL PILE. 


Setoc, charmed with the happy issue of this affair, made his slave his 
intimate friend. He had now conceived as great an esteem for him as ever 
the king of Babylon had done; and Zadig was glad that Setoc had no wife. 
He discovered in his master a good natural disposition, much probity of 
heart, and a great share of good sense; but he was sorry to see that, 
according to the ancient custom of Arabia, he adored the host of heaven; 
that is, the sun, moon, and stars. He sometimes spoke to him on this subject 
with great prudence and discretion. At last he told him that these bodies 
were like all other bodies in the universe, and no more deserving of our 
homage than a tree or a rock. 

“But,” said Setoc, “they are eternal beings; and it is from them we derive 
all we enjoy. They animate nature; they regulate the seasons; and, besides, 
are removed at such an immense distance from us, that we cannot help 
revering them.” 

“Thou receivest more advantage,” replied Zadig, “from the waters of the 
Red Sea, which carry thy merchandize to the Indies. Why may not it be as 
ancient as the stars? and if thou adorest what is placed at a distance from 
thee, thou shouldest adore the land of the Gangarides, which lies at the 
extremity of the earth.” 

“No,” said Setoc, “the brightness of the stars commands my adoration.” 

At night Zadig lighted up a great number of candles in the tent where he 
was to sup with Setoc; and the moment his patron appeared, he fell on his 
knees before these lighted tapers, and said: 

“Eternal and shining luminaries! be ye always propitious to me.” 

Having thus said, he sat down at the table, without taking the least notice 
of Setoc. 

“What art thou doing?” said Setoc in amaze. 

“T act like thee,” replied Zadig, “I adore these candles, and neglect their 
master and mine.” 

Setoc comprehended the profound sense of this apologue. The wisdom 
of his slave sunk deep into his soul. He no longer offered incense to the 
creatures, but he adored the eternal Being who made them. 


There prevailed at that time in Arabia a shocking custom, sprung 
originally from Scythia, and which, being established in the Indies by the 
credit of the Brahmins, threatened to over-run all the East. When a married 
man died, and his beloved wife aspired to the character of a saint, she 
burned herself publicly on the body of her husband. This was a solemn 
feast, and was called the Funeral Pile of Widowhood; and that tribe in 
which most women had been burned was the most respected. An Arabian of 
Setoc’s tribe being dead, his widow, whose name was Almona, and who 
was very devout, published the day and hour when she intended to throw 
herself into the fire, amidst the sound of drums and trumpets. 

Zadig remonstrated against this horrible custom. He showed Setoc how 
inconsistent it was with the happiness of mankind to suffer young widows 
to burn themselves — widows who were capable of giving children to the 
State, or at least of educating those they already had; and he convinced him 
that it was his duty to do all that lay in his power to abolish such a 
barbarous practice. 

“The women,” said Setoc, “have possessed the right of burning 
themselves for more than a thousand years; and who shall dare to abrogate a 
law which time hath rendered sacred? Is there anything more respectable 
than ancient abuses?” 

“Reason is more ancient,” replied Zadig: “meanwhile, speak thou to the 
chiefs of the tribes, and I will go to wait on the young widow.” 

Accordingly, he was introduced to her, and after having insinuated 
himself into her good graces by some compliments on her beauty, and told 
her what a pity it was to commit so many charms to the flames, he at last 
praised her for her constancy and courage. 

“Thou must surely have loved thy husband,” said he to her, “with the 
most passionate fondness.” 

“Who, I?” replied the lady, “I loved him not at all. He was a brutal, 
jealous, and insupportable wretch; but I am firmly resolved to throw myself 
on his funeral pile.” 





The funeral pyre.— “The women,’ ’ said Setoc, . “have possessed the right of 
burning themselves for more than a thousand years; and who shall dare to 
abrogate a law which time hath rendered sacred? Is there anything more 
respectable than ancient abuses ?” 


“Tt would appear then,” said Zadig, “that there must be a very delicious 
pleasure in being burnt alive.” 


“Oh! it makes me shudder,” replied the lady, “but that must be 
overlooked. I am a devotee; I should lose my reputation; and all the world 
would despise me, if I did not burn myself.” 

Zadig having made her acknowledge that she burned herself to gain the 
good opinion of others, and to gratify her own vanity, entertained her with a 
long discourse calculated to make her a little in love with life, and even 


went so far as to inspire her with some degree of good will for the person 
who spoke to her. 

“And what wilt thou do at last,” said he, “if the vanity of burning thyself 
should not continue?” 

“Alas!” said the lady, “I believe I should desire thee to marry me.” 

Zadig’s mind was too much engrossed with the idea of Astarte not to 
elude this declaration; but he instantly went to the chiefs of the tribes, told 
them what had passed, and advised them to make a law by which a widow 
should not be permitted to burn herself, till she had conversed privately 
with a young man for the space of an hour. Since that time not a single 
widow hath burned herself in Arabia. They were indebted to Zadig alone 
for destroying in one day a cruel custom that had lasted for so many ages; 
and thus he became the benefactor of Arabia. 


XIl. 


THE SUPPER. 


Setoc, who could not separate himself from this man in whom dwelt 
wisdom, carried Zadig to the great fair of Balzora, whither the richest 
merchants of the earth resorted. Zadig was highly pleased to see so many 
men of different countries united in the same place. He considered the 
whole universe as one large family assembled at Balzora. The second day 
he sat at table with an Egyptian, an Indian, an inhabitant of Cathay, a Greek, 
a Celtic, and several other strangers, who, in their frequent voyages to the 
Arabian Gulf, had learned enough of the Arabic to make themselves 
understood. 

The Egyptian seemed to be in a violent passion. “What an abominable 
country,” said he, “is Balzora! They refuse me a thousand ounces of gold on 
the best security in the world.” 

“How!” said Setoc. “On what security have they refused thee this sum?” 

“On the body of my aunt,” replied the Egyptian. “She was the most 
notable woman in Egypt; she always accompanied me in my journeys; she 
died on the road. I have converted her into one of the nest mummies in the 
world; and in my own country I could obtain any amount by giving her as a 
pledge. It is very strange that they will not here lend me a thousand ounces 
of gold on such a solid security.” 

Angry as he was, he was going to help himself to a bit of excellent 
boiled fowl, when the Indian, taking him by the hand, cried out in a 
sorrowful tone, “Ah! what art thou going to do?” 

“To eat a bit of this fowl,” replied the man who owned the mummy. 

“Take care that thou dost not,” replied the Indian. “It is possible that the 
soul of the deceased may have passed into this fowl; and thou wouldst not, 
surely, expose thyself to the danger of eating thy aunt? To boil fowls is a 
manifest outrage on nature.” 

“What dost thou mean by thy nature and thy fowls?” replied the choleric 
Egyptian. “We adore a bull, and yet we eat heartily of beef.” 

“You adore a bull! is it possible?” said the Indian. 

“Nothing is more possible,” returned the other; “we have done so for 
these hundred and thirty-five thousand years; and nobody amongst us has 


ever found fault with it.” 

“A hundred and thirty-five thousand years!” said the Indian. “This 
account is a little exaggerated. It is but eighty thousand years since India 
was first peopled, and we are surely more ancient than you are. Brahma 
prohibited our eating of ox-flesh before you thought of putting it on your 
spits or altars.” 





Oannes — the Fish God.— “Thou art mistaken,” said a Chaldean. “It is to 
the fish Oannes that we owe these great advantages; and it is just that we 
should render homage to none but him. All the world will tell thee, that he is 
a divine being, with a golden tail, and a beautiful human head; and that for 
three hours every day he left the water to preach on dry land.” 


OANNES — THE FISH AVATAR. 


“The accompanying engraving of the fish-god is from a drawing by Gentil, 
given in Calmet’s Dictionary. The god was worshiped under the name of 
Dagon by the Syrians, and Oannes by the Chaldeans. The image 
represented the body of a fish with the head and arms of a man; and while 
all figures of the god are not exactly alike, they all combine a human form 
with that of a fish. 

“Owing to the precession of the equinoxes,” says the Rev. Mr. Maurice 
in the Antiquities of India, “after the rate of seventy-two years to a degree, a 
total alteration has taken place through all the signs of the ecliptic, 
insomuch that those stars which formerly were in Aries have now got into 
Taurus, and those of Taurus into Gemini. Now the vernal equinox, after the 
rate of that precession, could not have coincided with the first of May less 
than 4000 years before Christ.” 

An Avatar in the form of the celestial Taurus (& ) then occurred, and 
Osiris was worshiped in the form of a bull, by credulous believers. Next in 
the course of revolving years, we have the celestial Aries, (VY) and the god 
then became incarnate in the form of a lamb, and in that form received the 
adoration of devout multitudes. Later still the Zodiacal sign had progressed 
to Pisces, ( % ) and mankind were then called upon to worship the 
astrological emblem of the amphibious being called Oannes — the sacred 
god of the land and the sea — whose representative on earth still claims to 
be the Great Fisherman, and who has entangled in the meshes of his net of 
faith the intellects and consciences of innumerable devotees. 

“In Berosus and other authors,” says Godfrey Higgins in the 
Anacalypsis, “the being half man, half fish, called Oannes, is said to have 
come out of the Erythrean Sea, and to have taught the Babylonians all 
kinds of useful knowledge. This is clearly the fish Avatar of India; whether 
or not it be the I-oannes of Jonas I leave to the reader. I apprehend it is the 
same as the Dagon of Pegu and the fish sign of the Zodiac. Very little is 
known about it, but it exactly answers the description of an Avatar. 

“The apostles of Jesus, I believe, were most of them fishermen. There 
are many stories of miraculous draughts of fish, and other matters 
connected with fishes, in the Gospel histories; and Peter, the son of John, I- 
oannes or Oannes, the great fisherman, inherited the power of ruling the 
church from the Lamb of God. The fisherman succeeded to the shepherd. 
The Pope calls himself the great fisherman, and boasts of the contents of his 
Poitrine. 


“In the Pentateuch, which is the sacred book of the Israelites, we meet 
with no Dagon, Fish or God. But we do meet with it in the book of Judges. I 
believe this Dagon to be the fish Avatar of India — the Dagon of Syrian in 
Pegu; in fact the emblem of the entrance of the sun into Pisces. 

“In the earliest time, perhaps, of which we have any history, God the 
creator was adored under the form or emblem of a Bull. After that, we read 
of him under the form of a calf or two calves, afterward in the form of the 
Ram and the Lamb, and the devotees were called lambs: then came the fish 
or two fishes. It is a fact, not a theory, that he was called a fish, and that the 
devotees were called Pisciculi or little fishes. I suppose few persons will 
attribute these appearances of system to accident. As we have lambs and 
little fishes in the followers of the Ram, Aries, and the constellation Pisces, 
it is only in character to have the followers of the Bull called calves, and I 
am by no means certain that we have not them in the Cyclops. 

“At first, no doubt, my reader will be very much surprised at the idea of 
the devotees having converted Jesus into the fish Avatar: but why was he 
called the lamb? And why were his followers called his flock, and his 
sheep, and his lambs? Not many circumstances are more striking than that 
of Jesus Christ being originally worshiped under the form of a Lamb — the 
actual lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world. It does not 
appear to me to be more extraordinary that his followers, as it is admitted 
that they did, should call him a fish and the believers in him pisciculi, than 
that they should call him a lamb, and his followers lambs. He was originally 
represented as a lamb until one of the popes changed his effigy to that of a 
man on a cross. Applying the astronomical emblem of Pisces (  ) to Jesus, 
does not s seem more absurd than applying the astronomical symbol of the 
Lamb (‘Y_). They applied to him the monogram of Bacchus, IHx; the 
astrological and alchymical mark or sign of Aries, or the Ram (‘Y’) and, in 
short, what was there that was Heathenish that they have not applied to 
him? They have actually loaded his simple and sublime religion with every 
absurdity of Gentilism. I know not one absurdity that can be excepted.” 

In one of the windows of the Magnificent Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
erected by Mrs. A.T. Stewart, at Garden City, N.Y., is a_ painting 
representing the Sea of Tiberias. The “risen Lord,” clothed in rich robes of 
green, scarlet, and gold, is standing on the seashore, with four of the 
apostles. Prominent among them is the great fisherman St. Peter, who is 
grasping the end of a seine. In the background is seen the mast and rigging 


of a fishing boat. At the feet of Christ a fire is burning, and on the coals are 
two fishes, like the two fishes in the Zodiacal sign Pisces (+). The artist has 
thus reproduced the ancient myth, regardless of its astrological origin, and 
the mythical fishes of the zodiac, with other ancient Pagan emblems, now 
symbolize Christian faith in the so-called Cathedral of the Incarnation. — 
E. 


“This Brahma of yours,” said the Egyptian, “is a pleasant sort of an 
animal, truly, to compare with our Apis. What great things hath your 
Brahma done?” 

“Tt was he,” replied the Brahmin, “that taught mankind to read and write, 
and to whom the world is indebted for the game of chess.” 

“Thou art mistaken,” said a Chaldean who sat near him. “It is to the fish 
Oannes that we owe these great advantages; and it is just that we should 
render homage to none but him. All the world will tell thee, that he is a 
divine being, with a golden tail, and a beautiful human head; and that for 
three hours every day he left the water to preach on dry land. He had several 
children, who were kings, as every one knows. I have a picture of him at 
home, which I worship with becoming reverence. We may eat as much beef 
as we please; but it is surely a great sin to dress fish for the table. Besides, 
you are both of an origin too recent and ignoble to dispute with me. The 
Egyptians reckon only a hundred and thirty-five thousand years, and the 
Indians but eighty thousand, while we have almanacs of four thousand ages. 
Believe me; renounce your follies; and I will give to each of you a beautiful 
picture of Oannes.” 

The man of Cathay took up the discourse, and said: 

“T have a great respect for the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Greeks, the 
Celtics, Brahma, the bull Apis, and the beautiful fish Oannes; but I could 
think that Li, or Tien, as he is commonly called, is superior to all the bulls 
on the earth, or all the fish in the sea. I shall say nothing of my native 
country; it is as large as Egypt, Chaldea, and the Indies put together. Neither 
shall I dispute about the antiquity of our nation; because it is of little 
consequence whether we are ancient or not; it is enough if we are happy. 
But were it necessary to speak of almanacs, I could say that all Asia takes 
ours, and that we had very good ones before arithmetic was known in 
Chaldea.” 


“Ignorant men, as ye all are,” said the Greek; “do you not know that 
Chaos is the father of all; and that form and matter have put the world into 
its present condition?” 

The Greek spoke for a long time, but was at last interrupted by the 
Celtic, who, having drank pretty deeply while the rest were disputing, 
imagined he was now more knowing than all the others, and said, with an 
oath, that there were none but Teutat and the mistletoe of the oak that were 
worth the trouble of a dispute; that, for his own part, he had always some 
mistletoe in his pocket, and that the Scythians, his ancestors, were the only 
men of merit that had ever appeared in the world; that it was true they had 
sometimes eaten human flesh, but that, notwithstanding this circumstance, 
his nation deserved to be held in great esteem; and that, in fine, if any one 
spoke ill of Teutat, he would teach him better manners. 

The quarrel had now become warm, and Setoc feared the table would be 
Stained with blood. 

Zadig, who had been silent during the whole dispute, arose at last. He 
first addressed himself to the Celtic, as the most furious of the disputants. 
He told him that he had reason on his side, and begged a few mistletoes. He 
then praised the Greek for his eloquence, and softened all their exasperated 
spirits. He said but little to the man of Cathay, because he had been the most 
reasonable of them all. At last he said: 

“You were going, my friends, to quarrel about nothing; for you are all of 
one mind.” 

At this assertion they all cried out in dissent. 

“Is it not true,” said he to the Celtic, “that you adore not this mistletoe, 
but him that made both the mistletoe and the oak?” 

“Most undoubtedly,” replied the Celtic. 

“And thou, Mr. Egyptian, dost not thou revere, in a certain bull, him who 
created the bulls?” 

“Yes,” said the Egyptian. 

“The fish Oannes,” continued he, “must yield to him who made the sea 
and the fishes. The Indian and the Cathaian,” added he, “acknowledge a 
first principle. I did not fully comprehend the admirable things that were 
said by the Greek; but I am sure he will admit a superior being on whom 
form and matter depend.” 

The Greek, whom they all admired, said that Zadig had exactly taken his 
meaning. 


“You are all then,” replied Zadig, “of one opinion and have no cause to 
quarrel.” 

All the company embraced him. 

Setoc, after having sold his commodities at a very high price, returned to 
his own tribe with his friend Zadig; who learned, upon his arrival, that he 
had been tried in his absence and was now going to be burned by a slow 
fire. 


XIll. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


During his journey to Balzora the priests of the stars had resolved to punish 
Zadig. The precious stones and ornaments of the young widows whom they 
sent to the funeral pile belonged to them of right; and the least they could 
now do was to burn Zadig for the ill office he had done them. Accordingly 
they accused him of entertaining erroneous sentiments of the heavenly host. 
They deposed against him, and swore that they had heard him say that the 
stars did not set in the sea. This horrid blasphemy made the judges tremble; 
they were ready to tear their garments upon hearing these impious words; 
and they would certainly have torn them had Zadig had wherewithal to pay 
them for new ones. But, in the excess of their zeal and indignation, they 
contented themselves with condemning him to be burnt by a slow fire. 
Setoc, filled with despair at this unhappy event, employed all his interest to 
save his friend, but in vain. He was soon obliged to hold his peace. The 
young widow, Almona, who had now conceived a great fondness for life, 
for which she was obliged to Zadig, resolved to deliver him from the 
funeral pile, of the abuse of which he had fully convinced her. She resolved 
the scheme in her own mind, without imparting it to any person whatever. 
Zadig was to be executed the next day. If she could save him at all, she must 
do it that very night; and the method taken by this charitable and prudent 
lady was as follows: 

She perfumed herself, she heightened her beauty by the richest and 
gayest apparel, and went to demand an audience of the chief priest of the 
stars. AS soon as she was introduced to the venerable old man, she 
addressed him in these terms: 

“Eldest son of the great bear, brother of the bull, and cousin of the great 
dog, (such were the titles of this pontiff,) I come to acquaint thee with my 
scruples. I am much afraid that I have committed a heinous crime in not 
burning myself on the funeral pile of my dear husband; for, indeed, what 
had I worth preserving? Perishable flesh, thou seest, that is already entirely 
withered.” So saying, she drew up her long sleeves of silk, and showed her 
naked arms, which were of an elegant shape and a dazzling whiteness. 
“Thou seest,” said she, that these are little worth. The priest found in his 


heart that they were worth a great deal. He swore that he had never in his 
life seen such beautiful arms. “Alas!” said the widow, “my arms, perhaps, 
are not so bad as the rest; but thou wilt confess that my neck is not worthy 
of the least regard.” She then discovered the most charming neck that nature 
had ever formed. Compared to it a rose-bud on an apple of ivory would 
have appeared like madder on the box-tree, and the whiteness of new- 
washed lambs would have seemed of a dusky yellow. Her large black eyes, 
languishing with the gentle lustre of a tender fire; her cheeks animated with 
the finest pink, mixed with the whiteness of milk; her nose, which had no 
resemblance to the tower of Mount Lebanon; her lips, like two borders of 
coral, inclosing the nest pearls in the Arabian Sea; all conspired to make the 
old man fancy and believe that he was young again. Almona, seeing his 
admiration, now entreated him to pardon Zadig. “Alas!” said he, “my 
charming lady, should I grant thee his pardon, it would be of no service, as 
it must necessarily be signed by three others, my brethren.” “Sign it, 
however,” said Almona. “With all my heart,” said the priest. “Be pleased to 
visit me,” said Almona, “when the bright star of Sheat shall appear in the 
horizon.” 

Almona then went to the second pontiff. He assured her that the sun, the 
moon, and all the luminaries of heaven, were but glimmering meteors in 
comparison to her charms. She asked the same favor of him, and he also 
granted it readily. She then appointed the second pontiff to meet her at the 
rising of the star Algenib. From thence she went to the third and fourth 
priest, always taking their signatures, and making an appointment from star 
to star. She then sent a message to the judges, entreating them to come to 
her house on an affair of great importance. They obeyed her summons. She 
showed them the four names, and told them that the priests had granted the 
pardon of Zadig. Each of the pontiffs arrived at the hour appointed. Each 
was surprised at finding his brethren there, but still more at seeing the 
judges also present. Zadig was saved; and Setoc was so charmed with the 
skill and address of Almona that he at once made her his wife. 
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Almona. — Almona, seeing his admiration, now entreated him to pardon 
Zadig. “Alas!” said he, “my charming lady, should I grant thee his pardon, 
it would be of no service, as it must necessarily be signed by three others, 
my brethren. Sign it, however,” said Almona. 

Business affairs now required Setoc’s presence in the island of Serendib; 
but during the first month of his marriage — the month which is called the 
honeymoon — he could not permit himself to leave Almona, nor even to 
think he could ever leave her, and he requested Zadig to make the journey 
in his place. “Alas!” said Zadig, “must I put a still greater distance between 
the beautiful Astarte and myself? But it would be ungrateful not to serve my 
friend, and I will endeavor to do my duty.” 

Setoc and Zadig now took leave of each other with tears in their eyes, 
both swearing an eternal friendship, and promising to always share their 
fortunes with each other. Zadig then, after having thrown himself at the feet 


of his fair deliverer, set out on his journey to Serendib, still musing on the 
unhappy Astarte, and meditating on the severity of fortune, which seemed 
to persistently make him the sport of her cruelty and the object of her 
persecution. 

“What!” said he to himself, “fined four hundred ounces of gold for 
having observed a bitch! condemned to lose my head for four bad verses in 
praise of the king! sentenced to be strangled because the queen had shoes 
the color of my turban! reduced to slavery for having succored a woman 
who was beaten! and on the point of being burned for having saved the lives 
of all the young widows of Arabia!” 


XII1.(1) 


THE DANCE. 


Arriving in due time at the island of Serendib, Zadig’s merits were at once 
recognized, and he was popularly regarded as an extraordinary man. He 
became the friend of the wise and learned, the arbitrator of disputes, and the 
advisor of the small number of those who were willing to take advice. He 
was duly presented to the king, who was pleased with his affability, and 
soon chose him for his friend. But this royal favor caused Zadig to tremble; 
for he well remembered the misfortunes which the kindness of king 
Moabdar had formerly brought upon him. “I please the king,” said he; 
“shall I not therefore be lost?” Still he could not refuse the king’s 
friendship, for it must be confessed that Nabussan, king of Serendib, son of 
Nassanab, son of Nabassun, son of Sanbusna, was one of the most amiable 
princes in Asia. 

But this good prince was always flattered, deceived, and robbed. It was a 
contest who should most pillage the royal treasury. The example set by the 
receiver-general of Serendib was universally followed by the inferior 
officers. 

This the king knew. He had often changed his treasurers, but had never 
been able to change the established custom of dividing the revenues into 
two unequal parts, of which the smaller came to his majesty, and the larger 
to his officers. 

This custom Nabussan explained to Zadig. “You, whose knowledge 
embraces so many subjects,” said he, “can you not tell me how to select a 
treasurer who will not rob me?” “Assuredly,” said Zadig; “I know a sure 
method for finding you a man who will keep his hands clean.” 

The king was charmed, and asked, while he embraced him, how this was 
to be done. 

“You have only,” said Zadig, “to cause all those who apply for the office 
of treasurer to dance. He who dances the lightest will surely prove to be the 
most honest man.” 

“You jest,” said the king. “A strange way, certainly, of choosing a 
receiver of my revenues. What! do you pretend that he who cuts the neatest 
caper will be the most just and skillful financier?” 


“T will not answer,” returned Zadig, “for his being the most skillful, but I 
assure you he will be the most honest.” 

Zadig spoke with so much confidence that the king imagined he had 
some supernatural test for selecting honest financiers. 

“T do not like the supernatural,” said Zadig: “people and books dealing in 
prodigies have always displeased me. If your majesty will permit me to 
make the test, you will be convinced it is the easiest and simplest thing 
possible.” 

Nabussan consented, and was more astonished to hear that the test was 
simple, than if it had been claimed as a miracle. 

“Leave all the details to me,” said Zadig: “You will gain more by this 
trial than you imagine.” 

The same day he made proclamation in the king’s name, that all 
candidates for the office of receiver-in-chief of the revenues of his gracious 
majesty Nabussan, son of Nussanab, must present themselves in dresses of 
light silk, on the first day of the month of the crocodile, in the king’s anti- 
chamber. The candidates came, accordingly, to the number of sixty-four. 
Musicians were placed in an adjoining room, and all was prepared for the 
dance. As the door of the saloon was closed, it was necessary, in order to 
enter it, to pass through a small gallery which was slightly darkened. An 
usher directed each candidate in succession through this obscure passage, in 
which he was left alone for some moments. The king, being aware of the 
plan, had temptingly spread out in this gallery many of his choicest 
treasures. When all the candidates were assembled in the saloon, the king 
ordered the band to play and the dance to begin. Never had dancers 
performed more unwillingly or with less grace. Their heads were down, 
their backs bent, their hands pressed to their sides. 

“What rascals!” murmured Zadig. 

One alone danced with grace and agility, — his head up, his look 
assured, his body erect, his arms free, his motions natural. 

“Ah, the honest man, the excellent man!” cried Zadig. 

The king embraced this upright dancer, appointed him treasurer, and 
punished all the others with the utmost justice, for each one had, while 
passing through the gallery, filled his pockets till he could hardly walk. His 
majesty was distressed at this exhibition of dishonesty, and regretted that 
among these sixty-four dancers there should be sixty-three thieves. This 
dark gallery was then named the Corridor of Temptation. 


In Persia these sixty-three lords would have been impaled; in other 
countries a chamber of justice would have consumed in costs three times 
the money stolen, replacing nothing in the king’s coffers; in yet another 
kingdom they would have been honorably acquitted, and the light dancer 
disgraced; in Serendib they were only sentenced to add to the public 
treasure, for Nabussan was very indulgent. 

He was also very grateful, and willingly gave Zadig a larger sum than 
any treasurer had ever stolen from the revenue. This wealth Zadig used to 
send a courier to Babylon to learn the fate of queen Astarte. His voice 
trembled when directing the courier. His blood seemed to stagnate in his 
veins. His heart almost ceased to beat. His eyes were suffused with tears. 


XII1.(2) 


BLUE EYES. 


After the courier had gone, Zadig returned to the palace; and forgetting that 
he was not in his own room, almost unconsciously uttered the word LOVE. 

“Ah! love,” exclaimed the king, “that is indeed the cause of my 
unhappiness. You have divined what it is that causes me pain. You are 
indeed a great man. I hope you will assist me in my search for a woman, 
perfect in all respects, and of whose affection I may feel assured. You have 
proved your ability for this service by selecting for me an honest financier, 
and I have entire confidence in your success.” 

Zadig, having recovered his composure, promised to serve the king in 
love as he had in finance, although the task seemed to him far more 
difficult. 

“The body and the heart,” said the king. 

At these words Zadig could not refrain from interrupting his majesty: 
“You show good taste,” said he, “by not saying the mind and the heart; for 
we hear nothing but these words in the talk of Babylon. We see nothing but 
books which treat of the heart and mind, written by people who have neither 
the one nor the other: but pardon me, sire, and deign to continue.” 

“T have in my palace,” said the king, “one hundred women who are all 
called charming, graceful, beautiful, affectionate even, or pretending to be 
so when in my company; but I have too often realized that it is to the king 
of Serendib they pay court, and that they care very little for Nabussan. This 
pretended affection does not satisfy my desires. I would find a consort that 
loves me for myself, and who would willingly be all my own. For such a 
treasure I would joyfully barter the hundred beauties whose forced smiles 
afford me no delight. Let us see if out of these hundred queens you can 
select one true woman to bless me with her love.” 

Zadig replied to him as he had previously done in regard to the finances: 
“Sire, allow me to make the attempt, and permit me to again use the 
treasure formerly displayed in the Corridor of Temptation. I will render you 
a faithful account.” 

The king willingly acceded to this request, and permitted Zadig to do as 
he desired. He first chose thirty-three of the ugliest little hunchbacks that 


could be procured in Serendib, then thirty-three of the handsomest pages to 
be found, and, lastly, thirty-three bonzes, (priests), the most eloquent and 
robust he could select. He gave them all liberty to enter the king’s private 
apartments in the palace, and secure a partner if they so desired. Each little 
hunchback had four thousand gold pieces given to him: and on the first day 
each had secured a companion. The pages, who had nothing to give but 
themselves, did not succeed in many cases until the end of two or three 
days. The priests had still more trouble in obtaining partners, but, finally, 
thirty-three devotees joined their fortunes with these pious suitors. The 
king, through the blinds which opened into his apartments, saw all these 
trials, and was astounded. Of these hundred women, ninety-nine discarded 
his protection. There still remained one, however, still quite young, with 
whom his majesty had never conversed. They sent to her one, two, three 
hunchbacks, who displayed before her twenty thousand pieces of gold. She 
still remained firm, and could not refrain from laughing at the idea of these 
cripples, that wealth could change their appearance. They then presented 
before her the two most beautiful pages. She said she thought the king was 
still more beautiful. They attacked her with the most eloquent of the priests, 
and afterward with the most audacious. She found the first a prattler, and 
could not perceive any merit in the second. 

“The heart,’ said she, “is everything. I will never yield to the 
hunchbacks’ gold, the pages’ vanity, or the pompous prattle of the priests. I 
love only Nabussan, son of Nussanab, and I will wait until he condescends 
to love me in return.” 

The king was transported with joy, astonishment, and love. He took back 
all the money that had brought success to the hunchbacks, and made a 
present of it the beautiful Falide, which was the name of this charming lady. 
He gave her his heart, which she amply deserved, for never were glances 
from female eyes more brilliant than her own, nor the charms of youthful 
beauty more enchanting. Envy, it is true, asserted that she courtesied 
awkwardly; but candor compels the admission that she danced like the 
fairies, acted like the graces, sang like the sirens, and that she was in truth 
the very embodiment of intelligence and virtue. Nabussan loved and adored 
her; but, alas! she had BLUE EYES, and this apparently trivial fact was the 
cause of the gravest misfortunes. 

There was an old law in Serendib forbidding the kings to marry those to 
whom the Greeks applied the word BoWmic. A high-priest had established 


this law thousands of years ago. He had anathematized blue eyes in order 
that he might secure for himself the hand of the king’s favorite. The various 
orders of the empire now remonstrated with Nabussan for disregarding this 
organic law and loving the beautiful Falide. They publicly asserted that the 
last days of the kingdom had arrived — that this act of royal love was the 
height of sacrilege — that all nature was threatened with a sinister ending 
— and all because Nabussan, son of Nussanab, loved two magnificent blue 
eyes. The cripples, the capitalists, the bonzes and the brunettes filled the 
kingdom with their complaints. 

The barbarians of the northern provinces profited by the general 
discontent. They invaded the territory of the good Nabussan and demanded 
a tribute from his subjects. The priests, who possessed half the revenues of 
the state, contented themselves with raising their hands to heaven, and 
refused to put them in their coffers to aid the king. They chanted beautiful 
prayers, and left the state a prey to the invaders. 

“Oh! my dear Zadig,” sadly cried Nabussan, “can you not rescue me 
from this impending danger?” 

“Very willingly,” replied Zadig: “you shall have for your defence as 
much money from the priests as you may desire. Leave, I pray you, without 
guard the property of the bonzes, and defend only your own possessions.” 

Nabussan wisely followed this advice. The priests became alarmed, 
threw themselves at his feet and implored his protection. The king replied 
with agreeable music, and chanted forth prayers and invocations to heaven 
with much sweetness and melody; finally, the priests reluctantly contributed 
the money, and the king brought the war to a happy termination. 

Thus Zadig by his sensible advice and judicious services drew upon 
himself the enmity of the most powerful parties in the state. The bonzes and 
the brunettes swore to destroy him; the capitalists and the cripples did not 
spare him. They caused the good Nabussan to suspect him. “Services 
rendered often remain in the anti-chamber, and distrust enters into the 
cabinet.” So said Zoroaster. Every day there were fresh accusations: the first 
is repelled; the second is lightly thought of; the third wounds; the fourth 
kills. 

Zadig was dismayed, and having now satisfactorily arranged Setoc’s 
affairs, he only thought of leaving the island in safety. 

“But where shall I go?” said he. “If I remain in Serendib the priests will 
doubtless have me impaled; in Egypt I would probably be enslaved, burnt, 


according to all appearances, in Arabia; strangled in Babylon. However, I 
must learn what has become of Queen Astarte, and will go on and see what 
sad fate destiny has still in store for me.” 

Having large, full, finely rounded eyes. In Homer, always applied to 
females, and most frequently to the goddess Juno, as a point of majestic 
beauty. — E. 


XIV. 


THE ROBBER. 


Arriving on the frontiers which divide Arabia Petreesa from Syria, he passed 
by a very strong castle from which a party of armed Arabians sallied forth. 
They instantly surrounded him and cried: 

“All thou hast belongs to us, and thy person is the property of our 
master.” 

Zadig replied by drawing his sword; his servant, who was a man of 
courage, did the same. They killed the first Arabians that presumed to lay 
hands on them; and though the number was redoubled, they were not 
dismayed, but resolved to perish in the conflict. Two men defended 
themselves against a multitude; but such combat could not last long, the 
master of the castle, whose name was Arbogad, having observed from a 
window the prodigies of valor performed by Zadig, conceived a high 
esteem for this heroic stranger. He descended in haste, and went in person 
to call off his men and deliver the two travelers. 

“All that passes over my lands,” said he, “belongs to me, as well as what 
I find upon the lands of others; but thou seemest to be a man of such 
undaunted courage, that I will exempt thee from the common law.” 

He then conducted him to his castle, ordering his men to treat him well; 
and in the evening Arbogad supped with Zadig. The lord of the castle was 
one of those Arabians who are commonly called robbers; but he now and 
then performed some good actions amidst a multitude of bad ones. He 
robbed with a furious rapacity, and granted favors with great generosity. He 
was intrepid in action; affable in company; a debauchee at table, but gay in 
his debauchery; and particularly remarkable for his frank and open 
behavior. He was highly pleased with Zadig, whose lively conversation 
lengthened the repast. At last Arbogad said to him: 

“IT advise thee to enroll thy name in my catalogue. Thou canst not do 
better. This is not a bad trade, and thou mayest one day become what I am 
at present.” 

“May I take the liberty of asking thee,” said Zadig, “how long thou hast 
followed this noble profession?” 


“From my most tender youth,” replied the lord, “I was servant to a petty, 
good-natured Arabian, but could not endure the hardships of my situation. I 
was vexed to find that fate had given me no share of the earth which equally 
belongs to all men. I imparted the cause of my uneasiness to an old Arabian, 
who said to me: 

““My son, do not despair; there was once a grain of sand that lamented 
that it was no more than a neglected atom in the deserts; at the end of a few 
years it became a diamond, and it is now the brightest ornament in the 
crown of the king of the Indies.’ 








Zadig and the brigand.— “I advise thee to enroll thy name in my catalogue. 
Thou canst not do better,” said the robber, “This is not a bad trade, and 
thou mayest one day become what I am at present.” 

“This discourse made a deep impression on my mind. I was the grain of 
sand, and I resolved to become the diamond. I began by stealing two horses. 


I soon got a party of companions. I put myself in a condition to rob small 
caravans; and thus, by degrees, I destroyed the difference which had 
formerly subsisted between me and other men. I had my share of the good 
things of this world; and was even recompensed with usury for the 
hardships I had suffered. I was greatly respected, and became the captain of 
a band of robbers. I seized this castle by force. The satrap of Syria had a 
mind to dispossess me of it; but I was too rich to have any thing to fear. I 
gave the satrap a handsome present, by which means I preserved my castle, 
and increased my possessions. He even appointed me treasurer of the 
tributes which Arabia Petrea pays to the king of kings. I perform my office 
of receiver with great punctuality; but take the freedom to dispense with 
that of paymaster. 

“The grand Desterham of Babylon sent hither a petty satrap in the name 
of king Moabdar, to have me strangled. This man arrived with his orders. I 
was apprised of all. I caused to be strangled in his presence the four persons 
he had brought with him to draw the noose; after which I asked him how 
much his commission of strangling me might be worth. He replied, that his 
fees would amount to above three hundred pieces of gold. I then convinced 
him that he might gain more by staying with me. I made him an inferior 
robber; and he is now one of my best and richest officers. If thou wilt take 
my advice, thy success may be equal to his. Never was there a better season 
for plunder, since king Moabdar is killed, and all Babylon thrown into 
confusion.” 

“Moabdar killed!” said Zadig, “and what has become of queen Astarte?” 

“I know not,” replied Arbogad. “All I know is, that Moabdar lost his 
senses and was killed; that Babylon is a scene of disorder and bloodshed; 
that all the empire is desolated; that there are some fine strokes to be made 
yet; and that, for my own part, I have struck some that are admirable.” 

“But the queen,” said Zadig; “for heaven’s sake, knowest thou nothing of 
the queen’s fate?” 

“Yes,” replied he, “I have heard something of a prince of Plircania. If she 
was not killed in the tumult, she is probably one of his concubines. But I am 
much fonder of booty than news. I have taken several women in my 
excursions, but I keep none of them. I sell them at a high price when they 
are beautiful, without enquiring who they are. In commodities of this kind 
rank makes no difference, and a queen that is ugly will never find a 
merchant. Perhaps I may have sold queen Astarte; perhaps she is dead; but, 


be it as it will, it is of little consequence to me, and I should imagine of as 
little to thee.” 

So saying, he drank a large draught, which threw all his ideas into such 
confusion that Zadig could obtain no farther information. 

Zadig remained for some time without speech, sense, or motion. 
Arbogad continued drinking, constantly repeated that he was the happiest 
man in the world; and exhorted Zadig to put himself in the same condition. 
At last the soporiferous fume of the wine lulled him into a gentle repose. 
Zadig passed the night in the most violent perturbation. 

“What,” said he, “did the king lose his senses? and is he killed? I cannot 
help lamenting his fate. The empire is rent in pieces: and this robber is 
happy. O fortune! O destiny! A robber is happy, and the most beautiful of 
nature’s works hath perhaps perished in a barbarous manner, or lives in a 
state worse than death. O Astarte! what has become of thee?” 

At day break, he questioned all those he met in the castle; but they were 
all busy and he received no answer. During the night they had made a new 
capture, and they were now employed in dividing the spoil. All he could 
obtain in this hurry and confusion was an opportunity of departing, which 
he immediately embraced, plunged deeper than ever in the most gloomy 
and mournful reflections. 

Zadig proceeded on his journey with a mind full of disquiet and 
perplexity, and wholly employed on the unhappy Astarte on the king of 
Babylon, on his faithful friend Cador, on the happy robber Arbogad, on that 
capricious woman whom the Babylonians had seized on the frontiers of 
Egypt. In a word, on all the misfortunes and disappointments he had 
hitherto suffered. 


XV. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


At few leagues distance from Arbogad’s castle he came to the banks of a 
small river, still deploring his fate, and considering himself as the most 
wretched of mankind. He saw a fisherman lying on the bank of the river, 
scarcely holding in his weak and feeble hand a net which he seemed ready 
to drop, and lifting up his eyes to heaven. 

“T am certainly,” said the fisherman, “the most unhappy man in the 
world. I was universally allowed to be the most famous dealer in cream- 
cheese in Babylon, and yet I am ruined. I had the most handsome wife that 
any man in my situation could have; and by her I have been betrayed. I had 
still left a paltry house, and that I have seen pillaged and destroyed. At last I 
took refuge in this cottage, where I have no other resource than fishing, and 
yet I cannot catch a single fish. Oh, my net! no more will I throw thee into 
the water; I will throw myself in thy place.” 

So saying, he arose and advanced forward, in the attitude of a man ready 
to throw himself into the river, and thus to finish his life. 

“What,” said Zadig, “are there men as wretched as I?” 

His eagerness to save the fisherman’s life was as sudden as this 
reflection. He runs to him, stops him, and speaks to him with a tender and 
compassionate air. It is commonly supposed that we are less miserable 
when we have companions in our misery. This, according to Zoroaster, does 
not proceed from malice, but necessity. We feel ourselves insensibly drawn 
to an unhappy person as to one like ourselves. The joy of the happy would 
be an insult; but two men in distress are like two slender trees, which, 
mutually supporting each other, fortify themselves against the tempest. 

“Why,” said Zadig to the fisherman, “dost thou sink under thy 
misfortunes?” 

“Because,” replied he, “I see no means of relief. I was the most 
considerable man in the village of Derlback, near Babylon, and with the 
assistance of my wife I made the best cream-cheese in the empire. Queen 
Astarte, and the famous minister, Zadig, were extremely fond of them. I had 
sent them six hundred cheeses, and one day went to the city to receive my 
money; but, on my arrival at Babylon, was informed that the queen and 


Zadig had disappeared. I ran to the house of Lord Zadig, whom I had never 
seen; and found there the inferior officers of the grand Desterham, who 
being furnished with a royal license, were plundering it with great loyalty 
and order. From thence I flew to the queen’s kitchen, some of the lords of 
which told me that the queen was dead; some said she was in prison; and 
others pretended that she had made her escape; but they all agreed in 
assuring me that I would not be paid for my cheese. I went with my wife to 
the house of Lord Orcan, who was one of my customers, and begged his 
protection in my present distress. He granted it to my wife, but refused it to 
me. She was whiter than the cream-cheeses that began my misfortune, and 
the lustre of the Tyrian purple was not more bright than the carnation which 
animated this whiteness. For this reason Orcan detained her, and drove me 
from his house. In my despair I wrote a letter to my dear wife. She said to 
the bearer, ‘Ha, ha! I know the writer of this a little. I have heard his name 
mentioned. They say he I makes excellent cream-cheeses. Desire him to 
send me some and he shall be paid.’ 

“In my distress I resolved to apply to justice. I had still six ounces of 
gold remaining. I was obliged to give two to the lawyer whom I consulted, 
two to the procurator who undertook my cause, and two to the secretary of 
the first judge. When all this was done, my business was not begun; and I 
had already expended more money than my cheese and my wife were 
worth. I returned to my own village, with an intention to sell my house, in 
order to enable me to recover my wife. 

“My house was well worth sixty ounces of gold; but as my neighbors 
saw that I was poor and obliged to sell it, the first to whom I applied offered 
me thirty ounces, the second twenty, and the third ten. Bad as these offers 
were, I was so blind that I was going to strike a bargain, when a prince of 
Hircania came to Babylon, and ravaged all in his way. My house was first 
sacked and then burned. 

“Having thus lost my money, my wife, and my house, I retired into this 
country, where thou now seest me. I have endeavored to gain a subsistence 
by fishing; but the fish make a mock of thee as well as the men. I catch 
none; I die with hunger; and had it not been for thee, august comforter, I 
should have perished in the river.” 

The fisherman was not allowed to give this long account without 
interruption; at every moment, Zadig, moved and transported, said: 

“What! knowest thou nothing of the queen’s fate?” 


“No my lord,” replied the fisherman; “but I know that neither the queen 
nor Zadig have paid me for my cream-cheeses; that I have lost my wife, and 
am now reduced to despair.” 

“T flatter myself,” said Zadig, “that thou wilt not lose all thy money. I 
have heard of this Zadig; he is an honest man; and if he return to Babylon, 
as he expects, he will give thee more than he owes thee. But with regard to 
thy wife, who is not so honest, I advise thee not to seek to recover her. 
Believe me, go to Babylon; I shall be there before thee, because I am on 
horseback, and thou art on foot. Apply to the illustrious Cador. Tell him 
thou hast met his friend. Wait for me at his house. Go, perhaps thou wilt not 
always be unhappy. 

“O powerful Oromazes!” continued he, “thou employest me to comfort 
this man. Whom wilt thou employ to give me consolation?” 

So saying, he gave the fisherman half the money he had brought from 
Arabia. The fisherman, struck with surprise and ravished with joy, kissed 
the feet of the friend of Cador, and said: 

“Thou art surely an angel sent from heaven to save me!” Meanwhile 
Zadig continued to make fresh inquiries and to shed tears. “What! my lord,” 
cried the fisherman, “and art thou then so unhappy, thou who bestowest 
favors?” 

“A hundred times more unhappy than thee,” replied Zadig. 

“But how is it possible,” said the good man, “that the giver can be more 
wretched than the receiver?” 

“Because,” replied Zadig, “thy greatest misery arose from poverty, and 
mine is seated in the heart.” 

“Did Orcan take thy wife from thee?” said the fisherman. 

This word recalled to Zadig’s mind the whole of his adventures. He 
repeated the catalogue of his misfortunes, beginning with the queen’s bitch 
and ending with his arrival at the castle of the robber Arbogad. 

“Ah!” said he to the fisherman, “Orcan deserves to be punished: but it is 
commonly such men as those that are the favorites of fortune. However, go 
thou to the house of Lord Cador, and there await my arrival.” 

They then parted: the fisherman walked, thanking heaven for the 
happiness of his condition; and Zadig rode, accusing fortune for the 
hardness of his lot. 


XVI. 


THE BASILISK. 


Arriving in a beautiful meadow, he there saw several women, who were 
searching for something with great application. He took the liberty to 
approach one of them, and to ask if he might have the honor to assist them 
in their search. 

“Take care that thou dost not,” replied the Syrian. “What we are 
searching for can be touched only by women.” 

“Strange,” said Zadig. “May I presume to ask thee what it is that women 
only are permitted to touch?” 

“Tt is a basilisk,” said she. 

“A basilisk, madam! and for what purpose, pray, dost thou seek for a 
basilisk?” 

“Tt is for our lord and master, Ogul, whose castle thou seest on the bank 
of that river, at the end of that meadow. We are his most humble slaves. The 
lord Ogul is sick. His physician hath ordered him to eat a basilisk, stewed in 
rose-water; and as it is a very rare animal, and can only be taken by women, 
the lord Ogul hath promised to choose for his well-beloved wife the woman 
that shall bring him a basilisk. Let me go on in my search; for thou seest 
what I shall lose if I am forestalled by my companions.” 





The basilisk. 


THE BASILISK, OR COCKATRICE. 


The Basilisk, called “Cockatrice” in “holy writ,” was first described by 
certain ancient historians of unquestioned imaginative ability, but of very 
doubtful veracity; and they have also enriched the popular mythology with 
minute descriptions of the Phoenix, the Griffin, the Centaur, the Chimera, 
the Unicorn, and many other fanciful and mythical creations. 

The learned and pious naturalist, Charles Owen, D.D., of London, 
England, (from whose celebrated Essay Towards a Natural History of 
Serpents, published in 1742, the preceding engraving has been copied), tells 
us that “the Basilisk is a serpent of the Draconick line — the property of 
Africa; that in shape it resembles a cock, the tail excepted; that the 
Egyptians say it springs from the egg of the bird Ibis, and others, from eggs 
of a cock; that it is gross in body, of fiery eyes and sharp head, on which it 
wears a crest like a cock’s comb; that it has the honor to be styled Regulus 
by the Latins — the little king of serpents; that it is terrible to them, and its 
voice puts them to flight, that, as tradition adds, its eyes and breath are 
killing; that dreadful things are attributed to it by the poets; and that, 
according to Pliny, the venom of the Basilisk is said to be so exalted, that if 
it bites a staff ‘twill kill the person that makes use of it; but this,” continues 
the reverend doctor of divinity, “is tradition without a voucher.” 

The “inspired” prophet Isaiah, whose writings are venerated by both 
Jews and Christians, and whose prophetic utterances have so long been 
discussed with more zeal than discretion by the sectarians, tells us, (Isaiah 
xiv. 29), that “Out of the serpent’s root shall come forth a Cockatrice, and 
his fruit shall be a fiery, flying serpent.” This somewhat incoherent 
prediction has never been satisfactorily explained by the learned 
commentators who are specially educated in our colleges for solving 
theological enigmas, and who have failed to show, to the confusion of 
scientists and the admiration of a believing world, how a Cockatrice may 
emerge from a “serpent’s root,” and why a Cockatrice’s “fiery and flying 
fruit” should have formed a theme for prophetic inspiration. — E. 
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Zadig discovers Queen Astarte.— “In her hand she held a small rod with 
which she was tracing characters on the fine sand that lay between the turf 
and the brook.” 


Zadig left her and the other Assyrians to search for their basilisk, and 
continued his journey through the meadow; when coming to the brink of a 
small rivulet, he found a lady lying on the grass, and who was not searching 
for any thing. Her person seemed majestic; but her face was covered with a 
veil. She was inclined toward the rivulet, and profound sighs proceeded 
from her bosom. In her hand she held a small rod with which she was 
tracing characters on the fine sand that lay between the turf and the brook. 

Zadig had the curiosity to examine what this woman was writing. He 
drew near. He saw the letter Z, then an A; he was astonished: then appeared 
a D; he started. But never was surprise equal to his, when he saw the two 


last letters of his name. He stood for some time immovable. At last breaking 
silence with a faltering voice: 

“Oh! generous lady!” pardon a stranger, an unfortunate man, for 
presuming to ask thee by what surprising adventure I here find the name of 
Zadig traced out by thy divine hand?’ 

At this voice and these words, the lady lifted up the veil with a trembling 
hand, looked at Zadig, sent forth a cry of tenderness, surprise, and joy, and 
sinking under the various emotions which at once assaulted her soul fell 
speechless into his arms. It was Astarte herself; it was the queen of 
Babylon; it was she whom Zadig adored, and whom he had reproached 
himself for adoring; it was she whose misfortunes he had so deeply 
lamented, and for whose fate he had been so anxiously concerned. He was 
for a moment deprived of the use of his senses, when he had fixed his eyes 
on those of Astarte, which now began to open again with a languor mixed 
with confusion and tenderness: 

“O ye immortal powers!” cried he, “who preside over the fates of weak 
mortals; do ye indeed restore Astarte to me? At what a time, in what a 
place, and in what a condition do I again behold her?” 

He fell on his knees before Astarte, and laid his face in the dust at her 
feet. The queen of Babylon raised him up, and made him sit by her side on 
the brink of the rivulet. She frequently wiped her eyes, from which the tears 
continued to flow afresh. She twenty times resumed her discourse, which 
her sighs as often interrupted. She asked by what strange accident they were 
brought together, and suddenly prevented his answer by other questions. 
She waived the account of her own misfortunes, and desired to be informed 
of those of Zadig. At last, both of them having a little composed the tumult 
of their souls, Zadig acquainted her in a few words by what adventure he 
was brought into that meadow. 

“But, O unhappy and respectable queen! by what means do I find thee in 
this lonely place, clothed in the habit of a slave, and accompanied by other 
female slaves, who are searching for a basilisk, which, by order of the 
physician, is to be stewed in rose-water?” 

“While they are searching for their basilisk,” said the fair Astarte, “I will 
inform thee of all I have suffered, for which heaven has sufficiently 
recompensed me, by restoring thee to my sight. Thou knowest that the king, 
my husband, was vexed to see thee, the most amiable of mankind; and that 
for this reason he one night resolved to strangle thee and poison me. Thou 


knowest how heaven permitted my little mute to inform me of the orders of 
his sublime majesty. Hardly had the faithful Cador obliged thee to depart, in 
obedience to my command, when he ventured to enter my apartment at 
midnight by a secret passage. He carried me off, and conducted me to the 
temple of Oromazes, where the magi, his brother, shut me up in that huge 
statue, whose base reaches to the foundation of the temple, and whose top 
rises to the summit of the dome. I was there buried in a manner; but was 
served by the magi, and supplied with all the necessaries of life. At break of 
day his majesty’s apothecary entered my chamber with a potion composed 
of a mixture of henbane, opium, hemlock, black hellebore, and aconite; and 
another officer went to thine with a bowstring of blue silk. Neither of us 
were to be found. Cador, the better to deceive the king, pretended to come 
and accuse us both. He said that thou hadst taken the road to the Indies, and 
I that to Memphis; on which the king’s guards were immediately dispatched 
in pursuit of us both. 
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Cador concealing Astarte in the temple of Oromazes. 


“The couriers who pursured me did not know me. I had hardly ever 
shown my face to any but thee, and to thee only in the presence and by the 
order of my husband. They conducted themselves in the pursuit by the 
description that had been given of my person. On the frontiers of Egypt they 
met with a woman of the same stature with me, and possessed perhaps of 


greater charms. She was weeping and wandering. They made no doubt but 
that this woman was the queen of Babylon, and accordingly brought her to 
Moabdar. Their mistake at first threw the king into a violent passion; but 
having viewed this woman more attentively, he found her extremely 
handsome, and was comforted. She was called Missouf. I have since been 
informed that this name in the Egyptian language signifies the capricious 
fair one. She was so in reality; but she had as much cunning as caprice. She 
pleased Moabdar, and gained such an ascendency over him as to make him 
choose her for his wife. Her character then began to appear in its true 
colors. She gave herself up, without scruple, to all the freaks of a wanton 
imagination. She would have obliged the chief of the magi, who was old 
and gouty, to dance before her; and on his refusal, she persecuted him with 
the most unrelenting cruelty. She ordered her master of the horse to make 
her a pie of sweetmeats. In vain did he represent that he was not a pastry- 
cook. He was obliged to make it, and lost his place because it was baked a 
little too hard. The post of master of the horse she gave to her dwarf, and 
that of Chancellor to her page. In this manner did she govern Babylon. 
Every body regretted the loss of me. The king, who till the moment of his 
resolving to poison me and strangle thee had been a tolerably good kind of 
man, seemed now to have drowned all his virtues in his immoderate 
fondness for this capricious fair one. He came to the temple on the great day 
of the feast held in honor of the sacred fire. I saw him implore the gods in 
behalf of Missouf, at the feet of the statue in which I was inclosed. I raised 
my voice; I cried out: 

“The gods reject the prayers of a king who is now become a tyrant, and 
who attempted to murder a reasonable wife, in order to marry a woman 
remarkable for nothing but her folly and extravagance.’ 

“At these words Moabdar was confounded and his head became 
disordered. The oracle I had pronounced, and the tyranny of Missouf, 
conspired to deprive him of his judgment, and in a few days his reason 
entirely forsook him. 

“His madness, which seemed to be the judgment of heaven, was the 
signal for a revolt. The people rose, and ran to arms; and Babylon, which 
had been so long immersed in idleness and effeminacy, became the theatre 
of a bloody civil war. I was taken from the heart of my statue and placed at 
the head of a party. Cador flew to Memphis to bring thee back to Babylon. 
The prince of Hircania, informed of these fatal events, returned with his 


army and made a third party in Chaldea. He attacked the king, who fled 
before him with his capricious Egyptian. Moabdar died pierced with 
wounds. Missouf fell into the hands of the conqueror. I myself had the 
misfortune to be taken by a party of Hircanians, who conducted me to their 
prince’s tent, at the very moment that Missouf was brought before him. 
Thou wilt doubtless be pleased to hear that the prince thought me more 
beautiful than the Egyptian; but thou wilt be sorry to be informed that he 
designed me for his seraglio. He told me, with a blunt and resolute air, that 
as soon as he had finished a military expedition, which he was just going to 
undertake, he would come to me. Judge how great must have been my grief. 
My ties with Moabdar were already dissolved; I might have been the wife 
of Zadig; and I was fallen into the hands of a barbarian. I answered him 
with all the pride which my high rank and noble sentiment could inspire. I 
had always heard it affirmed that heaven stamped on persons of my 
condition a mark of grandeur, which, with a single word or glance, could 
reduce to the lowliness of the most profound respect those rash and forward 
persons who presume to deviate from the rules of politeness. I spoke like a 
queen, but was treated like a maid-servant. The Hircanian, without even 
deigning to speak to me, told his black eunuch that I was impertinent, but 
that he thought me handsome. He ordered him to take care of me and to put 
me under the regimen of favorites, that, so my complexion being improved, 
I might be the more worthy of his favors when he should be at leisure to 
honor me with them. I told him, that, rather than submit to his desires, I 
would put an end to my life. He replied with a smile, that women, he 
believed, were not so blood-thirsty, and that he was accustomed to such 
violent expressions; and then left me with the air of a man who had just put 
another parrot into his aviary. What a state for the first queen in the 
universe, and, what is more, for a heart devoted to Zadig!” 

At these words Zadig threw himself at her feet, and bathed them with his 
tears. Astarte raised him with great tenderness, and thus continued her 
story: 

“T now saw myself in the power of a barbarian, and rival to the foolish 
woman with whom I was conned. She gave me an account of her 
adventures in Egypt. From the description she gave of your person, from the 
time, from the dromedary on which you were mounted, and from every 
other circumstance, I inferred that Zadig was the man who had fought for 
her. I doubted not but that you were at Memphis, and therefore resolved to 


repair thither. ‘Beautiful Missouf,’ said I, ‘thou art more handsome than I, 
and will please the prince of Hircania much better. Assist me in contriving 
the means of my escape. Thou wilt then reign alone. Thou wilt at once 
make me happy and rid thyself of a rival.’ 

“Missouf concerted with me the means of my flight; and I departed 
secretly with a female slave. As I approached the frontiers of Arabia, a 
famous robber, named Arbogad, seized me and sold me to some merchants 
who brought me to this castle where ford Ogul resides. He bought me 
without knowing who I was. He is a voluptuary, ambitious of nothing but 
good living, and thinks that God sent him into the world for no other 
purpose than to sit at table. He is so extremely corpulent, that he is always 
in danger of suffocation. His physician, who has but little credit with him 
when he has a good digestion, governs him with a despotic sway when he 
has eaten too much. He has persuaded him that a basilisk stewed in rose- 
water will effect a complete cure. The ford Ogul hath promised his hand to 
the female slave that brings him a basilisk. Thou seest that I leave them to 
vie with each other in meriting this honor; and never was I less desirous of 
finding the basilisk than since heaven hath restored thee to my sight.” 

This account was succeeded by a long conversation between Astarte and 
Zadig, consisting of every thing that their long suppressed sentiments, their 
great sufferings, and their mutual love, could inspire into hearts the most 
noble and tender, and the genii who preside over love carried their words to 
the sphere of Venus. 

The women returned to Ogul without having found the basilisk. Zadig 
was introduced to this mighty lord, and spoke to him in the following terms: 

“May immortal health descend from heaven to bless all thy days! Iam a 
physician. At the first report of thy indisposition I flew to thy castle, and 
have now brought thee a basilisk stewed in rose-water. Not that I pretend to 
marry thee. All I ask is the liberty of a Babylonian slave, who hath been in 
thy possession for a few days; and, if I should not be so happy as to cure 
thee, magnificent Lord Ogul, I consent to remain a slave in her place.” 

The proposal was accepted. Astarte set out for Babylon with Zadig’s 
servant, promising, immediately upon her arrival, to send a courier to 
inform him of all that had happened. Their parting was as tender as their 
meeting. The moment of meeting, and that of parting are the two greatest 
epochs of life as sayeth the great book of Zend. Zadig loved the queen with 


as much ardor as he professed; and the queen loved Zadig more than she 
thought proper to acknowledge. 

Meanwhile Zadig spoke thus to Ogul: 

“My lord, my basilisk is not to be eaten; all its virtues must enter through 
thy pores. I have inclosed it in a little ball, blown up and covered with a fine 
skin. Thou must strike this ball with all thy might, and I must strike it back 
for a considerable time; and by observing this regimen for a few days, thou 
wilt see the effects of my art.” 

The first day Ogul was out of breath, and thought he should have died 
with fatigue. The second, he was less fatigued, and slept better. In eight 
days he recovered all the strength, all the health, all the agility and 
cheerfulness of his most agreeable years. 

“Thou hast played at ball, and hast been temperate,” said Zadig. “Know 
that there is no such thing in nature as a basilisk; that temperance and 
exercise are the two great preservatives of health; and that the art of 
reconciling intemperance and health is as chimerical as the philosopher’s 
stone, judicial astrology, or the theology of the magi.” 

Ogul’s first physician observing how dangerous this man might prove to 
the medical art, formed a design, in conjunction with the apothecary, to 
send Zadig to search for a basilisk in the other world. Thus, after having 
suffered such a long train of calamities on account of his good actions, he 
was now upon the point of losing his life for curing a gluttonous lord. He 
was invited to an excellent dinner, and was to have been poisoned in the 
second course; but, during the first, he happily received a courier from the 
fair Astarte. 

“When one is beloved by a beautiful woman,” says the great Zoroaster, 
“he hath always the good fortune to extricate himself out of every kind of 
difficulty and danger.” 


XVII. 


THE COMBATS. 


The queen was received at Babylon with all those transports of joy which 
are ever felt on the return of a beautiful princess who hath been involved in 
calamities. Babylon was now in greater tranquillity. The prince of Hircania 
had been killed in battle. The victorious Babylonians declared that the 
queen should marry the man whom they should choose for their sovereign. 
They were resolved that the first place in the world, that of being husband 
to Astarte and king of Babylon, should not depend on cabals and intrigues. 
They swore to acknowledge for king the man who, upon trial, should be 
found to be possessed of the greatest valor and the greatest wisdom. 
Accordingly, at the distance of a few leagues from the city, a spacious place 
was marked out for the list, surrounded with magnificent amphitheatres. 
Thither the combatants were to repair in complete armor. Each of them had 
a separate apartment behind the amphitheatres, where they were neither to 
be seen nor known by any one. Each was to encounter four knights; and 
those that were so happy as to conquer four, were then to engage with one 
another: so that he who remained the last master of the field, would be 
proclaimed conqueror at the games. Four days after he was to return to the 
same place, and to explain the enigmas proposed by the magi. If he did not 
explain the enigmas, he was not king; and the running at the lances was to 
begin afresh, till a man should be found who was conqueror in both these 
combats; for they were absolutely determined to have a king possessed of 
the greatest wisdom and the most invincible courage. The queen was all the 
while to be strictly guarded. She was only allowed to be present at the 
games, and even there she was to be covered with a veil; but was not 
allowed to speak to any of the competitors, that so they might neither 
receive favor, nor suffer injustice. 

These particulars Astarte communicated to her lover, hoping that, in 
order to obtain her, he would show himself possessed of greater courage 
and wisdom than any other person. 

Zadig set out on his journey, beseeching Venus to fortify his courage and 
enlighten his understanding. He arrived on the banks of the Euphrates on 
the eve of this great day. He caused his device to be inscribed among those 


of the combatants, concealing his face and his name, as the law ordained; 
and then went to repose himself in the apartment that fell to him by lot. His 
friend, Cador, who after the fruitless search he had made for him in Egypt, 
had now returned to Babylon, sent to his tent a complete suit of armor, 
which was a present from the queen; as also from himself, one of the finest 
horses in Persia. Zadig presently perceived that these presents were sent by 
Astarte; and from thence his courage derived fresh strength, and his love the 
most animating hopes. 

Next day, the queen being seated under a canopy of jewels, and the 
amphitheatres filled with all the gentlemen and ladies of rank in Babylon, 
the combatants appeared in the circus. Each of them came and laid his 
device at the feet of the grand magi. They drew their devices by lot; and that 
of Zadig was the last. The first who advanced was a certain lord, named 
Itobad, very rich and very vain, but possessed of little courage, of less 
address, and scarcely of any judgment at all. His servants had persuaded 
him that such a man as he ought to be king. He had said in reply, “Such a 
man as I ought to reign;” and thus they had armed him cap-a-pie. He wore 
an armor of gold enameled with green, a plume of green feathers, and a 
lance adomed with green ribbons. It was instantly perceived by the manner 
in which Itobad managed his horse, that it was not for such a man as him 
that heaven reserved the sceptre of Babylon. The first knight that ran 
against him threw him out of his saddle: the second laid him flat on his 
horse’s buttocks, with his legs in the air, and his arms extended. Itobad 
recovered himself, but with so bad a grace, that the whole amphitheatre 
burst out a laughing. The third knight disdained to make use of his lance; 
but, making a pass at him, took him by the right leg, and wheeling him half 
round, laid him prostrate on the sand. The squires of the games ran to him 
laughing, and replaced him in his saddle. The fourth combatant took him by 
the left leg, and tumbled him down on the other side. He was conducted 
back with scornful shouts to his tent, where, according to the law, he was to 
pass the night; and as he limped along with great difficulty, he said: “What 
an adventure for such a man as I!” 





The other knights acquitted themselves with greater ability and success. 
Some of them conquered two combatants; a few of them vanquished three; 
but none but prince of Otamus conquered four. At last Zadig fought in his 
turn. He successively threw four knights off their saddles with all the grace 
imaginable. It then remained to be seen who should be conqueror, of 
Otamus or Zadig. The arms of the first were gold and blue, with a plume of 
the same color; those of the last were white. The wishes of all the spectators 
were divided between the knight in blue and the knight in white. The queen, 
whose heart was in a violent palpitation, offered prayers to heaven for the 
success of the white color. 

The two champions made their passes and vaults with so much agility, 
they mutually gave and received such dexterous blows with their lances, 
and sat so firmly in their saddles, that every body but the queen wished 
there might be two kings in Babylon. At length, their horses being tired and 
their lances broken, Zadig had recourse to this stratagem: He passed behind 
the blue prince; springs upon the buttocks of his horse; seizes him by the 
middle; throws him on the earth; places himself in the saddle, and wheels 
around Otamus as he lay extended on the ground. All the amphitheatre cried 
out, “Victory to the white knight!” Otamus rises in a violent passion, and 
draws his sword; Zadig leaps from his horse with his sabre in his hand. 


Both of them are now on the ground, engaged in a new combat, where 
strength and agility triumph by turns. The plumes of their helmets, the studs 
of their bracelets, and the rings of their armor are driven to a great distance 
by the violence of a thousand furious blows. They strike with the point and 
the edge; to the right, to the left; on the head, on the breast; they retreat; 
they advance; they measure swords; they close; they seize each other; they 
bend like serpents; they attack like lions; and the fire every moment flashes 
from their blows. At last Zadig, having recovered his spirits, stops; makes a 
feint; leaps upon Otamus; throws him on the ground and disarms him; and 
Otamus cries out: 

“Tt is thou alone, O white knight, that oughtest to reign over Babylon!” 

The queen was now at the height of her joy. The knight in blue armor, 
and the knight in white, were conducted each to his own apartment, as well 
as all the others, according to the intention of the law. Mutes came to wait 
upon them, and to serve them at table. It may be easily supposed that the 
queen’s little mute waited upon Zadig. They were then left to themselves to 
enjoy the sweets of repose till next morning, at which time the conqueror 
was to bring his device to the grand magi, to compare it with that which he 
had left, and make himself known. 

Zadig, though deeply in love, was so much fatigued that he could not 
help sleeping. Itobad, who lay near him, never closed his eyes. He arose in 
the night, entered his apartment, took the white arms and the device of 
Zadig, and put his green armor in their place. At break of day, he went 
boldly to the grand magi, to declare that so great a man as he was 
conqueror. This was little expected; however, he was proclaimed while 
Zadig was still asleep. Astarte, surprised and filled with despair, returned to 
Babylon. The amphitheatre was almost empty when Zadig awoke; he 
sought for his arms but could find none but the green armor. With this he 
was obliged to cover himself, having nothing else near him. Astonished and 
enraged, he put it on in a furious passion and advanced in this equipage. 

The people that still remained in the amphitheatre and the circus received 
him with hoofs and hisses. They surrounded him, and insulted him to his 
face. Never did man suffer such cruel mortifications. He lost his patience; 
with his sabre he dispersed such of the populace as dared to affront him; but 
he knew not what course to take. He could not see the queen; he could not 
claim the white armor she had sent him without exposing her; and thus, 
while she was plunged in grief, he was filled with fury and distraction. He 


walked on the banks of the Euphrates, fully persuaded that his star had 
destined him to inevitable misery; and revolving in his mind all his 
misfortunes, from the adventure of the woman who hated one-eyed men, to 
that of his armor: 

“This,” said he, “is the consequence of my having slept too long. Had I 
slept less, I should now have been king of Babylon, and in possession of 
Astarte. Knowledge, virtue, and courage, have hitherto served only to make 
me miserable.” 

He then let fall some secret murmurings against providence, and was 
tempted to believe that the world was governed by a cruel destiny, which 
oppressed the good, and prospered knights in green armor. 


XVIII. 


THE HERMIT. 


One of Zadig’s greatest mortifications was his being obliged to wear that 
green armor which had exposed him to such contumelious treatment. A 
merchant happening to pass by, he sold it to him for a trifle, and bought a 
gown and a long bonnet. In this garb he proceeded along the banks of the 
Euphrates, filled with despair, and secretly accusing providence, which thus 
continued to persecute him with unremitting severity. 

While he was thus sauntering along, he met a hermit whose white and 
venerable beard hung down to his girdle. He held a book in his hand, which 
he read with great attention. Zadig stopped, and made him a profound 
obeisance. The hermit returned the compliment with such a noble and 
engaging air, that Zadig had the curiosity to enter into conversation with 
him. He asked him what book it was that he had been reading. 

“It is the book of destinies,” said the hermit. “Wouldst thou choose to 
look into it?” 

He put the book into the hands of Zadig, who, thoroughly versed as he 
was in several languages, could not decipher a single character of it. This 
only redoubled his curiosity. 

“Thou seemest,” said the good father, “to be in great distress.” 

“Alas!” replied Zadig, “I have but too much reason.” 

“If thou wilt permit me to accompany thee,” resumed the old man, 
“perhaps I may be of some service to thee. I have often poured the balm of 
consolation into the bleeding heart of the unhappy.” 

Zadig felt himself inspired with respect for the dignity, the beard, and the 
book of the hermit. He found, in the course of the conversation, that he was 
possessed of superior degrees of knowledge. The hermit talked of fate, of 
justice, of morals, of the chief good, of human weakness, and of virtue and 
vice, with such a spirited and moving eloquence, that Zadig felt himself 
drawn toward him by an irresistible charm. He earnestly entreated the favor 
of his company till their return to Babylon. 

“T ask the same favor of thee,” said the old man. “Swear to me by 
Oromazes that, whatever I do, thou wilt not leave me for some days.” 


Zadig swore, and they set out together. In the evening the two travelers 
arrived at a superb castle. The hermit entreated a hospitable reception for 
himself and the young man who accompanied him. The porter, whom one 
might have mistaken for a great lord, introduced them with a kind of 
disdainful civility. He presented them to a principal domestic, who showed 
them his master’s magnificent apartments. They were admitted to the lower 
end of the table, without being honored with the least mark of regard by the 
lord of the castle; but they were served, like the rest, with delicacy and 
profusion. They were then presented, in a golden basin adorned with 
emeralds and rubies, with water to wash their hands. At last they were 
conducted to bed in a beautiful apartment; and in the morning a domestic 
brought each of them a piece of gold, after which they took their leave and 
departed. 

“The master of the house,” said Zadig, as they were proceeding on the 
journey, “appears to be a generous man, though somewhat too proud. He 
nobly performs the duties of hospitality.” 

At that instant he observed that a kind of large pocket, which the hermit 
had, was filled and distended; and upon looking more narrowly, he found 
that it contained the golden basin adorned with precious stones, which the 
hermit had stolen. He durst not then take any notice of it; but he was filled 
with a strange surprise. 

About noon the hermit came to the door of a paltry house, inhabited by a 
rich miser, and begged the favor of an hospitable reception for a few hours. 
An old servant, in a tattered garb, received them with a blunt and rude air, 
and led them into the stable, where he gave them some rotten olives, sour 
wine, and mouldy bread. The hermit ate and drank with as much seeming 
satisfaction as he had done the evening before, and then addressing himself 
to the old servant who watched them both to prevent them stealing 
anything, and had rudely pressed them to depart, he gave him the two 
pieces of gold he had received in the moming, and thanked him for his great 
civility. 

“Pray,” added he, “allow me to speak to thy master.” 

The servant, filled with astonishment, introduced the two travelers. 

“Magnificent lord!” said the hermit, “I cannot but return thee my most 
humble thanks for the noble manner in which thou hast entertained us. Be 
pleased to accept of this golden basin as a small mark of my gratitude.” 


The miser started, and was ready to fall backwards; but the hermit, 
without giving him time to recover from his surprise, instantly departed 
with his young fellow traveler. 

“Father,” said Zadig, “what is the meaning of all this? Thou seemest to 
me to be entirely different from other men. Thou stealest a golden basin 
adorned with precious stones, from a lord who received thee magnificently, 
and givest it to a miser who treats thee with indignity.” 

“Son,” replied the old man, “this magnificent lord, who receives 
strangers only from vanity and ostentation, will hereby be rendered more 
wise; and the miser will learn to practice the duties of hospitality. Be 
surprised at nothing, but follow me.” 

Zadig knew not as yet whether he was in company with the most foolish 
or the most prudent of mankind’ but the hermit spoke with such an 
ascendency that Zadig, who was moreover bound by his oath, could not 
refuse to follow him. 

In the evening they arrived at a house built with equal elegance and 
simplicity, where nothing savored either of prodigality or avarice. The 
master of it was a philosopher who had retired from the world, and who 
cultivated in peace the study of virtue and wisdom, without any of that rigid 
and morose severity so commonly found in men of his character. He had 
chosen to build this fine house in which he received strangers with a 
generosity free from ostentation. He went himself to meet the two travelers, 
whom he led into a commodious apartment, and desired them to repose 
themselves. Soon after he came and invited them to a decent and well 
ordered repast, during which he spoke with great judgment of the last 
revolutions in Babylon. He seemed to be strongly attached to the queen, and 
wished that Zadig had appeared in the lists to contend for the crown. 

“But the people,” added he, “do not deserve to have such a king as 
Zadig.” 

Zadig blushed and felt his griefs redoubled. They agreed, in the course of 
the conversation, that the things of this world did not always answer the 
wishes of the wise. The hermit maintained that the ways of providence were 
inscrutable; and that men were in the wrong to judge of a whole, of which 
they understood but the smallest part. They talked of the passions. 

“Ah,” said Zadig, “how fatal are their effects!” 

“They are the winds,” replied the hermit, “that swell the sails of the ship; 
it is true, they sometimes sink her, but without them she could not sail at all. 


The bile makes us sick and choleric but without the bile we could not live. 
Everything in this world is dangerous, and yet everything in it is necessary.” 

The conversation turned on pleasure; and the hermit proved that it was a 
present bestowed by the deity. 

“For,” said he, “man cannot either give himself sensations or ideas: he 
receives all; and pain and pleasure proceed from a foreign cause as well as 
his being.” 

Zadig was surprised to see a man who had been guilty of such 
extravagant actions, capable of reasoning with so much judgment and 
propriety. At last, after a conversation equally entertaining and instructive, 
the host led back his two guests to their apartment, blessing heaven for 
having sent him two men possessed of so much wisdom and virtue. He 
offered them money with such an easy and noble air that it could not 
possibly give any offence. The hermit refused it, and said that he must now 
take his leave of him, as he proposed to set out for Babylon in the morning 
before it was light. Their parting was tender. Zadig especially felt himself 
filled with esteem and affection for a man of such an amiable character. 

When he and the hermit were alone in their apartment they spent a long 
time in praising their host. At break of day the old man awakened his 
companion. 

“We must now depart,” said he; “but while all the family are still asleep, 
I will leave this man a mark of my esteem and affection.” 

So saying he took a candle and set fire to the house. Zadig, struck with 
horror, cried aloud, and endeavored to hinder him from committing such a 
barbarous action; but the hermit drew him away by a superior force, and the 
house was soon in flames. The hermit, who, with his companion, was 
already at a considerable distance, looked back to the conflagration with 
great tranquillity. 

“Thanks be to God,” said he, “the house of my dear host is entirely 
destroyed! Happy man!” 

At these words Zadig was at once tempted to burst out in laughing, to 
reproach the reverend father, to beat him, and to run away. But he did none 
of all these; for still subdued by the powerful ascendancy of the hermit, he 
followed him, in spite of himself, to the next stage. 

This was at the house of a charitable and virtuous widow, who had a 
nephew fourteen years of age, a handsome and promising youth, and her 
only hope. She performed the honors of the house as well us she could. 


Next day, she ordered her nephew to accompany the strangers to a bridge, 
which being lately broken down, was become extremely dangerous in 
passing. The young man walked before them with great alacrity. As they 
were crossing the bridge, the hermit said to the youth: 

“Come, I must show my gratitude to thy aunt.” 

He then took him by the hair, and plunged him into the river. The boy 
sank, appeared again on the surface of the water, and was swallowed up by 
the current. 

“O monster! O thou most wicked of mankind!” cried Zadig. 

“Thou promised to behave with greater patience,” said the hermit, 
interrupting him. “Know, that under the ruins of that house which 
providence hath set on fire, the master hath found an immense treasure I 
know, that this young man, whose life providence hath shortened, would 
have assassinated his aunt in the space of a year, and thee in that of two.” 

“Who told thee so, barbarian?” cried Zadig, “and though thou hadst read 
this event in thy book of destinies, art thou permitted to drown a youth who 
never did thee any harm?” 

While the Babylonian was thus exclaiming, he observed that the old man 
had no longer a beard, and that his countenance assumed the features and 
complexion of youth. The hermit’s habit disappeared, and four beautiful 
wings covered a majestic body resplendent with light. 

“O sent of heaven! O divine angel!” cried Zadig, humbly prostrating 
himself on the ground, “Hast thou then descended from the empyrean to 
teach a weak mortal to submit to the eternal decrees of providence?” 

“Men,” said the angel Jesrad, “judge of all without knowing any thing; 
and, of all men, thou best deservest to be enlightened.” 

Zadig begged to be permitted to speak: 

“T distrust myself,” said he, “but may I presume to ask the favor of thee 
to clear up one doubt that still remains in my mind. Would it not have been 
better to have corrected this youth, and made him virtuous, than to have 
drowned him?” 





The hermit. 


The poem, called The Hermit, by Thomas Parnell, D.D., expresses views 
in regard to providence similar to those of Voltaire. The same thoughts may 
also be found in the Divine Dialogues of Henry Moore. Indeed this “tale to 
prose-men known to verse-men fam’d,” has been used by many authors. 
Pope says “the story was written originally in Spanish;” Goldsmith, in his 
Life of Parnell, intimates that it was originally of Arabian invention, while, 
in fact, it seems to bear internal evidence of Persian or Hindoo origin. — E. 

“Had he become virtuous,” replied Jesrad, “and enjoyed a longer life, it 
would have been his fate to have been assassinated himself, together with 
the wife he would have married, and the child he would have had by her.” 

“But why,” said Zadig, “is it necessary that there should be crimes and 
misfortunes, and that these misfortunes should fall on the good?” 

“The wicked,” replied Jesrad, “are always unhappy. They serve to prove 
and try the small number of the just that are scattered through the earth; and 


there is no evil that is not productive of some good.” 

“But,” said Zadig, “suppose there was nothing but good and no evil at 
all.” 

“Then,” replied Jesrad, “this earth would be another earth: the chain of 
events would be ranged in another order and directed by wisdom. But this 
other order, which would be perfect, can exist only in the eternal abode of 
the Supreme Being, to which no evil can approach. The Deity hath created 
millions of worlds, among which there is not one that resembles another. 
This immense variety is the effect of his immense power. There are not two 
leaves among the trees of the earth, nor two globes in the unlimited expanse 
of heaven, that are exactly similar; and all that thou seest on the little atom 
in which thou art born, ought to be, in its proper time and place, according 
to the immutable decrees of him who comprehends all. Men think that this 
child, who hath just perished, is fallen into the water by chance; and that it 
is by the same chance that this house is burned. But there is no such thing as 
chance. All is either a trial, or a punishment, or a reward, or a foresight. 
Remember the fisherman, who thought himself the most wretched of 
mankind. Oromazes sent thee to change his fate. Cease then, frail mortal, to 
dispute against what thou oughtest to adore.” 

“But,” said Zadig — 

As he pronounced the word “But,” the angel took his flight toward the 
tenth sphere. Zadig on his knees adored providence, and submitted. The 
angel cried to him from on high: 

“Direct thy course toward Babylon.” 


XIX. 


THE ENIGMAS. 


Zadig, entranced as it were, and like a man about whose head the thunder 
had burst, walked at random. He entered Babylon on the very day when 
those who had fought at the tournaments were assembled in the grand 
vestibule of the palace to explain the enigmas, and to answer the questions 
of the grand magi. All the knights were already present, except the knight in 
green armor. As soon as Zadig appeared in the city, the people crowded 
around him; every eye was fixed on him, every mouth blessed him, and 
every heart wished him the empire. The envious man saw him pass; he 
frowned and turned aside. The people conducted him to the place where the 
assembly was held. The queen, when informed of his arrival, became a prey 
to the most violent agitations of hope and fear. She was filled with anxiety 
and apprehension. She could not comprehend why Zadig was without arms, 
nor why Itobad wore the white armor. 

When the knights who had fought were directed to appear in the 
assembly, Zadig said. “I have fought as well as the other knights, but 
another here wears my arms; and while I wait for the honor of proving the 
truth of my assertion, I demand the liberty of presenting myself to explain 
the enigmas.” 

The question was put to vote, and his reputation for probity was so well 
established, that they admitted him without scruple. 

The first question proposed by the grand magi, was: “What, of all things 
in the world, is the longest and the shortest, the swiftest and the slowest, the 
most divisible and the most extended, the most neglected and the most 
regretted, without which nothing can be done, which devours all that is 
little, and enlivens all that is great?” 

Itobad was to speak. He replied, that so great a man as he did not 
understand enigmas; and that it was sufficient for him to have conquered by 
his strength and valor. Some said that the meaning of the enigma was 
fortune; some, the earth; and others, the light. Zadig said that it was time. 

“Nothing,” added he, “is longer, since it is the measure of eternity. 
Nothing is shorter, since it is insufficient for the accomplishment of our 
projects. Nothing more slow to him that expects, nothing more rapid to him 


that enjoys. In greatness it extends to infinity, in smallness it is infinitely 
divisible. All men neglect it, all regret the loss of it; nothing can be done 
without it. It consigns to oblivion whatever is unworthy of being transmitted 
to posterity, and it immortalizes such actions as are truly great.” 

The assembly acknowledged that Zadig was in the right. 

The next question was: “What is the thing which we receive without 
thanks, which we enjoy without knowing how, and which we lose without 
perceiving it?” 

Every one gave his own explanation. Zadig alone guessed that it was 
life; and he explained all the other enigmas with the same facility. Itobad 
always said that nothing was more easy, and that he could have answered 
them with the same readiness, had he chosen to have given himself the 
trouble. Questions were then proposed on justice, on the sovereign good, 
and on the art of government. Zadig’s answers were judged to be the most 
solid, and the people exclaimed: 

“What a pity it is, that so great a genius should be so bad a knight!” 

“Tllustrious lords,” said Zadig, “I have had the honor of conquering in 
the tournaments. It is to me that the white armor belongs. Lord Itobad took 
possession of it during my sleep. He probably thought it would fit him 
better than the green. I am now ready to prove in your presence, with my 
gown and sword, against all that beautiful white armor which he took from 
me, that it is I who have had the honor of conquering the brave of Otamus.” 

Itobad accepted the challenge with the greatest confidence. He never 
doubted but that, armed as he was with a helmet, a cuirass, and brassarts, he 
would obtain an easy victory over a champion in a cap and a night-gown. 
Zadig drew his sword, saluting the queen, who looked at him with a mixture 
of fear and joy. Itobad drew his, without saluting any one. He rushed upon 
Zadig, like a man who had nothing to fear; he was ready to cleave him in 
two. Zadig knew how to ward off his blows, by opposing the strongest part 
of his sword to the weakest of that of his adversary, in such a manner that 
Itobad’s sword was broken. Upon which Zadig, seizing his enemy by the 
waist, threw him on the ground; and fixing the point of his sword at the 
extremity of his breast-plate, exclaimed: “Suffer thyself to be disarmed, or 
thou art a dead man.” 

Itobad greatly surprised at the disgrace that happened to such a man as 
he, was obliged to yield to Zadig, who took from him with great composure, 
his magnificent helmet, his superb cuirass, his fine brassarts, his shining 


cuisses; clothed himself with them, and in this dress ran to throw himself at 
the feet of Astarte. Cador easily proved that the armor belonged to Zadig. 
He was acknowledged king by the unanimous consent of the whole nation, 
and especially by that of Astarte, who, after so many calamities, now tasted 
the exquisite pleasure of seeing her lover worthy, in the eyes of the world, 
to be her husband. Itobad went home to be called lord in his own house. 
Zadig was king, and was happy. He recollected what the angel Jesrad had 
said to him. He even remembered the grain of sand that became a diamond. 
He sent in search of the robber Arbogad, to whom he gave an honorable 
post in his army, promising to advance him to the first dignities, if he 
behaved like a true warrior; and threatening to hang him, if he followed the 
profession of a robber. 

Setoc, with the fair Almona, was called from the heart of Arabia, and 
placed at the head of the commerce of Babylon. Cador was preferred and 
distinguished according to his great services. He was the friend of the king; 
and the king was then the only monarch on earth that had a friend. The little 
mute was not forgotten. A fine house was given to the fisherman; and Orcan 
was condemned to pay him a large sum of money, and to restore him his 
wife; but the fisherman, who had now become wise, took only the money. 

The beautiful Semira could not be comforted for having believed that 
Zadig would be blind of an eye; nor did Azora cease to lament her attempt 
to cut off his nose: their griefs, however, he softened by his presents. The 
capricious beauty, Missouf, was left unnoticed. The envious man died of 
rage and shame. The empire enjoyed peace, glory, and plenty. This was the 
happiest age of the earth. It was governed by love and justice. The people 
blessed Zadig, and Zadig blessed heaven. 


MICROMEGAS 











Translated by Tobias George Smollett and Thomas Francklin 


This short science fiction story was first published in 1752. Considered to 
be a seminal text of the genre, Micromegas is also a satire and critique of 
the prevailing ideas of the author’s time. The tale is divided into seven brief 
chapters, begins with an introduction of the central character Micromegas, 
describing his physical appearance and homeland. He is a being who stands 
at ‘eight leagues, or 24,000 geometrical paces of five feet each, or 120,000 
statute feet’. He is more than six hundred years of age and comes from a 
planet that circles the star Sirius and is 24,000 times bigger than Earth. As 
Micromegas had written a book about insect life that was deemed heretical, 
he had to endure a trial that lasted two hundred and twenty years, after 
which he determined to travel the universe to improve his knowledge. He 
arrives on Saturn where he quickly befriends the secretary of the Academy 
of the planet, a being who at only 6,000 feet tall is considered tiny and they 
determine to venture to other lands together. 

The explorers eventually arrive on Earth where they encounter the 
microscopic human and determine that something of that size could not 
possess any glimmers of intelligence. The work then unfolds to reveal 
philosophical discussions between the inhabitants on Earth and Micromegas 
and his friend. Voltaire’s ideas about space exploration and discovery were 
exceptional for the time, while his thought concerning extra-terrestrial 
beings is a precursor for the fascination with alien life in modern times. 
Micromegas also reveals an interest in animal consciousness that predates 
any advanced research into the area. The tone of the short story is satirical 
as Voltaire lampoons the narrow-mindedness of Earth’s inhabitants and 
mocks the human-centeredness of believing the universe exists to cater to 
human needs. The author also emphasises the necessity of critical thinking 
and the importance of personally engaging with philosophical questions 
about the world and existence. 
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A medieval exploring vessel. 


A VOYAGE TO THE PLANET SATURN, BY A NATIVE OF SIRIUS. 


In one of the planets that revolve round the star known by the name of 
Sirius, was a certain young gentleman of promising parts, whom I had the 
honor to be acquainted with in his last voyage to this our little ant-hill. His 
name was Micromegas, an appellation admirably suited to all great men, 
and his stature amounted to eight leagues in height, that is, twenty-four 
thousand geometrical paces of five feet each. 

Some of your mathematicians, a set of people always useful to the 
public, will, perhaps, instantly seize the pen, and calculate that Mr. 
Micromegas, inhabitant of the country of Sirius, being from head to foot 
four and twenty thousand paces in length, making one hundred and twenty 
thousand royal feet, that we, denizens of this earth, being at a medium little 
more than five feet high, and our globe nine thousand leagues in 
circumference: these things being premised, they will then conclude that the 
periphery of the globe which produced him must be exactly one and twenty 
millions six hundred thousand times greater than that of this our tiny ball. 
Nothing in nature is more simple and common. The dominions of some 
sovereigns of Germany or Italy, which may be compassed in half an hour, 
when compared with the empires of Ottoman, Russia, or China, are no other 
than faint instances of the prodigious difference that nature hath made in the 
scale of beings. The stature of his excellency being of these extraordinary 
dimensions, all our artists will agree that the measure around his body 
might amount to fifty thousand royal feet — a very agreeable and just 
proportion. 

His nose being equal in length to one-third of his face, and his jolly 
countenance engrossing one-seventh part of his height, it must be owned 
that the nose of this same Sirian was six thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three royal feet to a hair, which was to be demonstrated. With regard to his 
understanding, it is one of the best cultivated I have known. He is perfectly 
well acquainted with abundance of things, some of which are of his own 
invention; for, when his age did not exceed two hundred and fifty years, he 
studied, according to the custom of the country, at the most celebrated 
university of the whole planet, and by the force of his genius discovered 


upwards of fifty propositions of Euclid, having the advantage by more than 
eighteen of Blaise Pascal, who, (as we are told by his own sister,) 
demonstrated two and thirty for his amusement and then left off, choosing 
rather to be an indifferent philosopher than a great mathematician. 

About the four hundred and fiftieth year of his age, or latter end of his 
childhood, he dissected a great number of small insects not more than one 
hundred feet in diameter, which are not perceivable by ordinary 
microscopes, of which he composed a very curious treatise, which involved 
him in some trouble. The mufti of the nation, though very old and very 
ignorant, made shift to discover in his book certain lemmas that were 
suspicious, unseemly, rash, heretic, and unsound, and prosecuted him with 
great animosity, for the subject of the author’s inquiry was whether, in the 
world of Sirius, there was any difference between the substantial forms of a 
flea and a snail. 

Micromegas defended his philosophy with such spirit as made all the 
female sex his proselytes; and the process lasted two hundred and twenty 
years; at the end of which time, in consequence of the mufti’s interest, the 
book was condemned by judges who had never read it, and the author 
expelled from court for the term of eight hundred years. 

Not much affected at his banishment from a court that teemed with 
nothing but turmoils and trifles, he made a very humorous song upon the 
mufti, who gave himself no trouble about the matter, and set out on his 
travels from planet to planet, in order (as the saying is) to improve his mind 
and finish his education. Those who never travel but in a post-chaise or 
berlin, will, doubtless, be astonished at the equipages used above; for we 
that strut upon this little mole hill are at a loss to conceive anything that 
surpasses our own customs. But our traveler was a wonderful adept in the 
laws of gravitation, together with the whole force of attraction and 
repulsion, and made such seasonable use of his knowledge, that sometimes 
by the help of a sunbeam, and sometimes by the convenience of a comet, he 
and his retinue glided from sphere to sphere, as the bird hops from one 
bough to another. He in a very little time posted through the milky way, and 
I am obliged to own he saw not a twinkle of those stars supposed to adorn 
that fair empyrean, which the illustrious Dr. Derham brags to have observed 
through his telescope. Not that I pretend to say the doctor was mistaken. 
God forbid! But Micromegas was upon the spot, an exceeding good 
observer, and I have no mind to contradict any man. Be that as it may, after 


many windings and turmings, he arrived at the planet Saturn; and, 
accustomed as he was to the sight of novelties, he could not for his life 
repress a supercilious and conceited smile, which often escapes the wisest 
philosopher, when he perceived the smallness of that globe, and the 
diminutive size of its inhabitants; for really Saturn is but about nine hundred 
times larger than this our earth, and the people of that country mere dwarfs, 
about a thousand fathoms high. In short, he at first derided those poor 
pigmies, just as an Indian fiddler laughs at the music of Lully, at his first 
arrival in Paris: but as this Sirian was a person of good sense, he soon 
perceived that a thinking being may not be altogether ridiculous, even 
though he is not quite six thousand feet high; and therefore he became 
familiar with them, after they had ceased to wonder at his extraordinary 
appearance. In particular, he contracted an intimate friendship with the 
secretary of the Academy of Saturn, a man of good understanding, who, 
though in truth he had invented nothing of his own, gave a very good 
account of the inventions of others, and enjoyed in peace the reputation of a 
little poet and great calculator. And here, for the edification of the reader, I 
will repeat a very singular conversation that one day passed between Mr. 
Secretary and Micromegas. 

The Gazettes record that this vessel ran ashore on the coast of Bothnia, 
when returning from the polar circle with a party of philosophers on board 
who had been making observations, for which nobody has hitherto been the 
wiser; but, according to this romance, the vessel was illegally captured in 
the Baltic sea by the Sirian giant Micromegas and the Saturnian dwarf. — 
E. 


THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN MICROMEGAS AND THE 
INHABITANT OF SATURN. 


His excellency having laid himself down, and the secretary approached his 
nose: 

“Tt must be confessed,” said Micromegas, “that nature is full of variety.” 

“Yes,” replied the Saturnian, “nature is like a parterre, whose flowers—” 

“Pshaw!” cried the other, “a truce with your parterres.” 

“Tt is,” resumed the secretary, “like an assembly of fair and brown 
women, whose dresses—” 

“What a plague have I to do with your brunettes?” said our traveler. 

“Then it is like a gallery of pictures, the strokes of which—” 

“Not at all,” answered Micromegas, “I tell you once for all, nature is like 
nature, and comparisons are odious.” 

“Well, to please you,” said the secretary — 

“I won’t be pleased,” replied the Sirian, “I want to be instructed; begin, 
therefore, without further preamble, and tell me how many senses the 
people of this world enjoy.” 

“We have seventy and two,” said the academician, “but we are daily 
complaining of the small number, as our imagination transcends our wants, 
for, with the seventy-two senses, our five moons and ring, we find ourselves 
very much restricted; and notwithstanding our curiosity, and the no small 
number of those passions that result from these few senses, we have still 
time enough to be tired of idleness.” 

“T sincerely believe what you say,” cried Micromegas “for, though we 
Sirians have near a thousand different senses, there still remains a certain 
vague desire, an unaccountable inquietude incessantly admonishing us of 
our Own unimportance, and giving us to understand that there are other 
beings who are much our superiors in point of perfection. I have traveled a 
little, and seen mortals both above and below myself in the scale of being, 
but I have met with none who had not more desire than necessity, and more 
want than gratification. Perhaps I shall one day arrive in some country 
where nought is wanting, but hitherto I have had no certain information of 
such a happy land.” 


The Saturnian and his guest exhausted themselves in conjectures upon 
this subject, and after abundance of argumentation equally ingenious and 
uncertain, were fain to return to matter of fact. 

“To what age do you commonly live?” said the Sirian. 

“Lack-a-day! a mere trifle,” replied the little gentleman. 

“Tt is the very same case with us,” resumed the other, “the shortness of 
life is our daily complaint, so that this must be an universal law in nature.” 

“Alas!” cried the Saturnian, “few, very few on this globe outlive five 
hundred great revolutions of the sun; (these, according to our way of 
reckoning, amount to about fifteen thousand years.) So, you see, we in a 
manner begin to die the very moment we are born: our existence is no more 
than a point, our duration an instant, and our globe an atom. Scarce do we 
begin to learn a little, when death intervenes before we can profit by 
experience. For my own part, I am deterred from laying schemes when I 
consider myself as a single drop in the midst of an immense ocean. I am 
particularly ashamed, in your presence, of the ridiculous figure I make 
among my fellow-creatures.” 

To this declaration, Micromegas replied. 

“If you were not a philosopher, I should be afraid of mortifying your 
pride by telling you that the term of our lives is seven hundred times longer 
than the date of your existence: but you are very sensible that when the 
texture of the body is resolved, in order to reanimate nature in another form, 
which is the consequence of what we call death — when that moment of 
change arrives, there is not the least difference betwixt having lived a whole 
eternity, or a single day. I have been in some countries where the people live 
a thousand times longer than with us, and yet they murmured at the 
shortness of their time. But one will find every where some few persons of 
good sense, who know how to make the best of their portion, and thank the 
author of nature for his bounty. There is a profusion of variety scattered 
through the universe, and yet there is an admirable vein of uniformity that 
runs through the whole: for example, all thinking beings are different 
among themselves, though at bottom they resemble one another in the 
powers and passions of the soul. Matter, though interminable, hath different 
properties in every sphere. How many principal attributes do you reckon in 
the matter of this world>” 

“If you mean those properties,” said the Saturnian, “without which we 
believe this our globe could not subsist, we reckon in all three hundred, 


such as extent, impenetrability, motion, gravitation, divisibility, et cetera.” 

“That small number,” replied the traveler, “probably answers the views 
of the creator on this your narrow sphere. I adore his wisdom in all his 
works. I see infinite variety, but every where proportion. Your globe is 
small: so are the inhabitants. You have few sensations; because your matter 
is endued with few properties. These are the works of unerring providence. 
Of what color does your sun appear when accurately examined?” 

“Of a yellowish white,” answered the Saturnian, “and in separating one 
of his rays we find it contains seven colors.” 

“Our sun,” said the Sirian, “is of a reddish hue, and we have no less than 
thirty-nine original colors. Among all the suns I have seen there is no sort of 
resemblance, and in this sphere of yours there is not one face like another.” 

After divers questions of this nature, he asked how many substances, 
essentially different, they counted in the world of Saturn; and understood 
that they numbered but thirty: such as God; space; matter; beings endowed 
with sense and extension; beings that have extension, sense, and reflection; 
thinking beings who have no extension; those that are penetrable; those that 
are impenetrable, and also all others. But this Saturnian philosopher was 
prodigiously astonished when the Sirian told him they had no less than three 
hundred, and that he himself had discovered three thousand more in the 
course of his travels. In short, after having communicated to each other 
what they knew, and even what they did not know, and argued during a 
complete revolution of the sun, they resolved to set out together on a small 
philosophical tour. 


THE VOYAGE OF THESE INHABITANTS OF OTHER WORLDS. 


Our two philosophers were just ready to embark for the atmosphere of 
Saturn, with a large provision of mathematical instruments, when the 
Saturnian’s mistress, having got an inkling of their design, came all in tears 
to make her protests. She was a handsome brunette, though not above six 
hundred and threescore fathoms high; but her agreeable attractions made 
amends for the smallness of her stature. 

“Ah! cruel man,” cried she, “after a courtship of fifteen hundred years, 
when at length I surrendered, and became your wife, and scarce have passed 
two hundred more in thy embraces, to leave me thus, before the honeymoon 
is over, and go a rambling with a giant of another world! Go, go, thou art a 
mere virtuoso, devoid of tenderness and love! If thou wert a true Saturnian, 
thou wouldst be faithful and invariable. Ah! whither art thou going? what is 
thy design? Our five moons are not so inconstant, nor our ring so 
changeable as thee! But take this along with thee, henceforth I ne’er shall 
love another man.” 

The little gentleman embraced and wept over her, notwithstanding his 
philosophy; and the lady, after having swooned with great decency, went to 
console herself with more agreeable company. 

Meanwhile our two virtuosi set out, and at one jump leaped upon the 
ring, which they found pretty flat, according to the ingenious guess of an 
illustrious inhabitant of this our little earth. From thence they easily slipped 
from moon to moon; and a comet chancing to pass, they sprang upon it with 
all their servants and apparatus. Thus carried about one hundred and fifty 
million of leagues, they met with the satellites of Jupiter, and arrived upon 
the body of the planet itself, where they continued a whole year; during 
which they learned some very curious secrets, which would actually be sent 
to the press, were it not for fear of the gentlemen inquisitors, who have 
found among them some corollaries very hard of digestion. Nevertheless, I 
have read the manuscript in the library of the illustrious archbishop of 
who, with that generosity and goodness which should ever be commended, 
has granted me permission to peruse his books; wherefore I promise he 
shall have a long article in the next edition of Moreri, and I shall not forget 





the young gentlemen, his sons, who give us such pleasing hopes of seeing 
perpetuated the race of their illustrious father. But to return to our travelers. 
When they took leave of Jupiter, they traversed a space of about one 
hundred millions of leagues, and coasting along the planet Mars, which is 
well known to be five times smaller than our little earth, they descried two 
moons subservient to that orb, which have escaped the observation of all 
our astronomers. I know father Castel will write, and that pleasantly 
enough, against the existence of these two moons; but I entirely refer 
myself to those who reason by analogy. Those worthy philosophers are very 
sensible that Mars, which is at such a distance from the sun, must be in a 
very uncomfortable situation, without the benefit of a couple of moons. Be 
that as it may, our gentlemen found the planet so small, that they were 
afraid they should not find room to take a little repose; so that they pursued 
their journey like two travelers who despise the paltry accommodation of a 
village, and push forward to the next market town. But the Sirian and his 
companion soon repented of their delicacy, for they journeyed a long time 
without finding a resting place, till at length they discerned a small speck, 
which was the Earth. Coming from Jupiter, they could not but be moved 
with compassion at the sight of this miserable spot, upon which, however, 
they resolved to land, lest they should be a second time disappointed. They 
accordingly moved toward the tail of the comet, where, finding an Aurora 
Borealis ready to set sail, they embarked, and arrived on the northern coast 
of the Baltic on the fifth day of July, new style, in the year 1737. 


IV. 


WHAT BEFELL THEM UPON THIS OUR GLOBE. 


Having taken some repose, and being desirous of reconnoitering the narrow 
field in which they were, they traversed it at once from north to south. 
Every step of the Sirian and his attendants measured about thirty thousand 
royal feet: whereas, the dwarf of Saturn, whose stature did not exceed a 
thousand fathoms, followed at a distance quite out of breath; because, for 
every single stride of his companion, he was obliged to make twelve good 
steps at least. The reader may figure to himself, (if we are allowed to make 
such comparisons,) a very little rough spaniel dodging after a captain of the 
Prussian grenadiers. 

As those strangers walked at a good pace, they compassed the globe in 
six and thirty hours; the sun, it is true, or rather the earth, describes the same 
space in the course of one day; but it must be observed that it is much easier 
to turn upon an axis than to walk a-foot. Behold them then returned to the 
spot from whence they had set out, after having discovered that almost 
imperceptible sea, which is called the Mediterranean; and the other narrow 
pond that surrounds this mole-hill, under the denomination of the great 
ocean; in wading through which the dwarf had never wet his mid-leg, while 
the other scarce moistened his heel. In going and coming through both 
hemispheres, they did all that lay in their power to discover whether or not 
the globe was inhabited. They stooped, they lay down, they groped in every 
corner, but their eyes and hands were not at all proportioned to the small 
beings that crawl upon this earth; and, therefore, they could not find the 
smallest reason to suspect that we and our fellow-citizens of this globe had 
the honor to exist. 

The dwarf, who sometimes judged too hastily, concluded at once that 
there was no living creatures upon earth; and his chief reason was, that he 
had seen nobody. But Micromegas, in a polite manner, made him sensible 
of the unjust conclusion: 

“For,” said he, “with your diminutive eyes you cannot see certain stars of 
the fiftieth magnitude, which I easily perceive; and do you take it for 
granted that no such stars exist?” 

“But I have groped with great care?” replied the dwarf. 


“Then your sense of feeling must be bad,” said the other. 

“But this globe,” said the dwarf, “is ill contrived; and so irregular in its 
form as to be quite ridiculous. The whole together looks like a chaos. Do 
but observe these little rivulets; not one of them runs in a straight line; and 
these ponds which are neither round, square, nor oval, nor indeed of any 
regular figure, together with these little sharp pebbles, (meaning the 
mountains,) that roughen the whole surface of the globe, and have torn all 
the skin from my feet. Besides, pray take notice of the shape of the whole, 
how it flattens at the poles, and turns round the sun in an awkward oblique 
manner, so as that the polar circles cannot possibly be cultivated. Truly, 
what makes me believe there is no inhabitant on this sphere, is a full 
persuasion that no sensible being would live in such a disagreeable place.” 

“What then?” said Micromegas, “perhaps the beings that inhabit it come 
not under that denomination; but, to all appearance, it was not made for 
nothing. Everything here seems to you irregular; because you fetch all your 
comparisons from Jupiter or Saturn. Perhaps this is the very reason of the 
seeming confusion which you condemn; have I not told you, that in the 
course of my travels I have always met with variety?” 

The Saturnian replied to all these arguments; and perhaps the dispute 
would have known no end, if Micromegas, in the heat of the contest, had 
not luckily broken the string of his diamond necklace, so that the jewels fell 
to the ground; they consisted of pretty small unequal karats, the largest of 
which weighed four hundred pounds, and the smallest fifty. The dwarf, in 
helping to pick them up, perceived, as they approached his eye, that every 
single diamond was cut in such a manner as to answer the purpose of an 
excellent microscope. He therefore took up a small one, about one hundred 
and sixty feet in diameter, and applied it to his eye, while Micromegas 
chose another of two thousand five hundred feet. Though they were of 
excellent powers, the observers could perceive nothing by their assistance, 
so they were altered and adjusted. At length, the inhabitant of Saturn 
discerned something almost imperceptible moving between two waves in 
the Baltic. This was no other than a whale, which, in a dexterous manner, he 
caught with his little finger, and, placing it on the nail of his thumb, showed 
it to the Syrian, who laughed heartily at the excessive smallness peculiar to 
the inhabitants of this our globe. The Saturnian, by this time convinced that 
our world was inhabited, began to imagine we had no other animals than 
whales; and being a mighty debater, he forthwith set about investigating the 


origin and motion of this small atom, curious to know whether or not it was 
furnished with ideas, judgment, and free will. Micromegas was very much 
perplexed upon this subject. He examined the animal with the most patient 
attention, and the result of his inquiry was, that he could see no reason to 
believe a soul was lodged in such a body. The two travelers were actually 
inclined to think there was no such thing as mind in this our habitation, 
when, by the help of their microscope, they perceived something as large as 
a whale floating upon the surface of the sea. It is well known that, at this 
period, a flight of philosophers were upon their return from the polar circle, 
where they had been making observations, for which nobody has hitherto 
been the wiser. The gazettes record, that their vessel ran ashore on the coast 
of Bothnia and that they with great difficulty saved their lives; but in this 
world one can never dive to the bottom of things. For my own part, I will 
ingenuously recount the transaction just as it happened, without any 
addition of my own; and this is no small effort in a modern historian. 


V. 


THE TRAVELERS CAPTURE A VESSEL. 


Micromegas stretched out his hand gently toward the place where the object 
appeared, and advanced two fingers, which he instantly pulled back, for fear 
of being disappointed, then opening softly and shutting them all at once, he 
very dexterously seized the ship that contained those gentlemen, and placed 
it on his nail, avoiding too much pressure, which might have crushed the 
whole in pieces. 

“This,” said the Saturnian dwarf, “is a creature very different from the 
former.” 

Upon which the Sirian placing the supposed animal in the hollow of his 
hand, the passengers and crew, who believed themselves thrown by a 
hurricane upon some rock, began to put themselves in motion. The sailors 
having hoisted out some casks of wine, jumped after them into the hand of 
Micromegas: the mathematicians having secured their quadrants, sectors, 
and Lapland servants, went overboard at a different place, and made such a 
bustle in their descent, that the Sirian at length felt his fingers tickled by 
something that seemed to move. An iron bar chanced to penetrate about a 
foot deep into his forefinger; and from this prick he concluded that 
something had issued from the little animal he held in his hand; but at first 
he suspected nothing more: for the microscope, that scarce rendered a whale 
and a ship visible, had no effect upon an object so imperceptible as man. 

I do not intend to shock the vanity of any person whatever; but here I am 
obliged to beg your people of importance to consider that, supposing the 
stature of a man to be about five feet, we mortals make just such a figure 
upon the earth, as an animal the sixty thousandth part of a foot in height, 
would exhibit upon a bowl ten feet in circumference. When you reflect 
upon a being who could hold this whole earth in the palm of his hand, and 
is provided with organs proportioned to those we possess, you will easily 
conceive that there must be a great variety of created substances; — and 
pray, what must such beings think of those battles by which a conqueror 
gains a small village, to lose it again in the sequel? 
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I do not at all doubt, but if some captain of grenadiers should chance to 
read this work, he would add two large feet at least to the caps of his 
company; but I assure him his labor will be in vain; for, do what he will, he 
and his soldiers will never be other than infinitely diminutive and 
inconsiderable. 

What wonderful address must have been inherent in our Sirian 
philosopher, that enabled him to perceive those atoms of which we have 
been speaking. When Leuwenhoek and Hartsoecker observed the first 
rudiments of which we are formed, they did not make such an astonishing 
discovery. What pleasure, therefore, was the portion of Micromegas, in 
observing the motion of those little machines, in examining all their pranks, 
and following them in all their operations! With what joy did he put his 


microscope into his companion’s hand; and with what transport did they 
both at once exclaim: 

“I see them distinctly, — don’t you see them carrying burdens, lying 
down and rising up again?” 

So saying, their hands shook with eagerness to see, and apprehension to 
lose such uncommon objects. The Saturnian, making a sudden transition 
from the most cautious distrust to the most excessive credulity, imagined he 
saw them engaged in their devotions and cried aloud in astonishment. 

Nevertheless, he was deceived by appearances: a case too common, 
whether we do or do not make use of microscopes. 


Vi. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THEIR INTERCOURSE WITH MEN. 


Micromegas being a much better observer than the dwarf, perceived 
distinctly that those atoms spoke; and made the remark to his companion, 
who was so much ashamed of being mistaken in his first suggestion, that he 
would not believe such a puny species could possibly communicate their 
ideas: for, though he had the gift of tongues, as well as his companion, he 
could not hear those particles speak; and therefore supposed they had no 
language. 

“Besides, how should such imperceptible beings have the organs of 
speech? and what in the name of Jove can they say to one another? In order 
to speak, they must have something like thought, and if they think, they 
must surely have something equivalent to a soul. Now, to attribute anything 
like a soul to such an insect species appears a mere absurdity.” 

“But just now,” replied the Sirian, “you believed they were engaged in 
devotional exercises; and do you think this could be done without thinking, 
without using some sort of language, or at least some way of making 
themselves understood? Or do you suppose it is more difficult to advance 
an argument than to engage in physical exercise? For my own part, I look 
upon all faculties as alike mysterious.” 

“T will no longer venture to believe or deny,” answered the dwarf. “In 
short I have no opinion at all, let us endeavor to examine these insects, and 
we will reason upon them afterward.” 

“With all my heart,” said Micromegas, who, taking out a pair of scissors 
which he kept for paring his nails, cut off a paring from his thumb nail, of 
which he immediately formed a large kind of speaking trumpet, like a vast 
tunnel, and clapped the pipe to his ear: as the circumference of this machine 
included the ship and all the crew, the most feeble voice was conveyed 
along the circular fibres of the nail; so that, thanks to his industry, the 
philosopher could distinctly hear the buzzing of our insects that were below. 
In a few hours he distinguished articulate sounds, and at last plainly 
understood the French language. The dwarf heard the same, though with 
more difficulty. 


The astonishment of our travelers increased every instant. They heard a 
nest of mites talk in a very sensible strain: and that Lusus Nature? seemed 
to them inexplicable. You need not doubt but the Sirian and his dwarf 
glowed with impatience to enter into conversation with such atoms. 
Micromegas being afraid that his voice, like thunder, would deafen and 
confound the mites, without being understood by them, saw the necessity of 
diminishing the sound; each, therefore, put into his mouth a sort of small 
toothpick, the slender end of which reached to the vessel. The Sirian setting 
the dwarf upon his knees, and the ship and crew upon his nail, held down 
his head and spoke softly. In fine, having taken these and a great many more 
precautions, he addressed himself to them in these words: 

“O ye invisible insects, whom the hand of the Creator hath deigned to 
produce in the abyss of infinite littleness! I give praise to his goodness, in 
that he hath been pleased to disclose unto me those secrets that seemed to 
be impenetrable.” 

If ever there was such a thing as astonishment, it seized upon the people 
who heard this address, and who could not conceive from whence it 
proceeded. The chaplain of the ship repeated exorcisms, the sailors swore, 
and the philosophers formed a system; but, notwithstanding all their 
systems, they could not divine who the person was that spoke to them. Then 
the dwarf of Saturn, whose voice was softer than that of Micromegas, gave 
them briefly to understand what species of beings they had to do with. He 
related the particulars of their voyage from Saturn, made them acquainted 
with the rank and quality of Monsieur Micromegas; and, after having pitied 
their smallness, asked if they had always been in that miserable state so near 
akin to annihilation; and what their business was upon that globe which 
seemed to be the property of whales. He also desired to know if they were 
happy in their situation? if they were inspired with souls? and put a hundred 
questions of the like nature. 

A certain mathematician on board, braver than the rest, and shocked to 
hear his soul called in question, planted his quadrant, and having taken two 
observations of this interlocutor, said: “You believe then, Mr., what’s your 
name, that because you measure from head to foot a thousand fathoms—” 

“A thousand fathoms!” cried the dwarf, “good heavens! How should he 
know the height of my stature? A thousand fathoms! My very dimensions to 
a hair. What, measured by a mite! This atom, forsooth, is a geometrician, 


and knows exactly how tall I am; while I, who can scarce perceive him 
through a microscope, am utterly ignorant of his extent!” 

“Yes, I have taken your measure,” answered the philosopher, “and I will 
now do the same by your tall companion.” 

The proposal was embraced: his excellency reclined upon his side; for, 
had he stood upright, his head would have reached too far above the clouds. 
Our mathematicians planted a tall tree near him, and then, by a series of 
triangles joined together, they discovered that the object of their observation 
was a Strapping youth, exactly one hundred and twenty thousand royal feet 
in length. In consequence of this calculation, Micromegas uttered these 
words: 

“T am now more than ever convinced that we ought to judge of nothing 
by its external magnitude. O God! who hast bestowed understanding upon 
such seemingly contemptible substances, thou canst with equal ease 
produce that which is infinitely small, as that which is incredibly great: and 
if it be possible, that among thy works there are beings still more diminutive 
than these, they may nevertheless, be endued with understanding superior to 
the intelligence of those stupendous animals I have seen in heaven, a single 
foot of whom is larger than this whole globe on which I have alighted.” 

One of the philosophers assured him that there were intelligent beings 
much smaller than men, and recounted not only Virgil’s whole fable of the 
bees, but also described all that Swammerdam hath discovered, and 
Réaumur dissected. In a word, he informed him that there are animals 
which bear the same proportion to bees, that bees bear to man; the same as 
the Sirian himself compared to those vast beings whom he had mentioned; 
and as those huge animals are to other substances, before whom they would 
appear like so many particles of dust. Here the conversation became very 
interesting, and Micromegas proceeded in these words: 

“O ye intelligent atoms, in whom the Supreme Being hath been pleased 
to manifest his omniscience and power, without all doubt your joys on this 
earth must be pure and exquisite: for, being unincumbered with matter, and, 
to all appearance, little else than soul, you must spend your lives in the 
delights of pleasure and reflection, which are the true enjoyments of a 
perfect spirit. True happiness I have no where found; but certainly here it 
dwells.” 

At this harangue all the philosophers shook their heads, and one among 
them, more candid than his brethren, frankly owned, that excepting a very 


small number of inhabitants who were very little esteemed by their fellows, 
all the rest were a parcel of knaves, fools, and miserable wretches. 

“We have matter enough,” said he, “to do abundance of mischief, if 
mischief comes from matter; and too much understanding, if evil flows 
from understanding. You must know, for example, that at this very moment, 
while I am speaking, there are one hundred thousand animals of our own 
species, covered with hats, slaying an equal number of their fellow- 
creatures, who wear turbans; at least they are either slaying or being slain; 
and this hath usually been the case all over the earth from time 
immemorial.” 

The Sirian, shuddering at this information, begged to know the cause of 
those horrible quarrels among such a puny race; and was given to 
understand that the subject of the dispute was a pitiful mole-hill [called 
Palestine,] no larger than his heel. Not that any one of those millions who 
cut one another’s throats pretends to have the least claim to the smallest 
particle of that clod. The question is, whether it shall belong to a certain 
person who is known by the name of Sultan, or to another whom (for what 
reason I know not) they dignify with the appellation of Pope. Neither the 
one nor the other has seen or ever will see the pitiful corner in question; and 
probably none of these wretches, who so madly destroy each other, ever 
beheld the ruler on whose account they are so mercilessly sacrificed! 

“Ah, miscreants!” cried the indignant Sirian, “such excess of desperate 
rage is beyond conception. I have a good mind to take two or three steps, 
and trample the whole nest of such ridiculous assassins under my feet.” 

“Don’t give yourself the trouble,” replied the philosopher, “they are 
industrious enough in procuring their own destruction. At the end of ten 
years the hundredth part of those wretches will not survive; for you must 
know that, though they should not draw a sword in the cause they have 
espoused, famine, fatigue, and intemperance, would sweep almost all of 
them from the face of the earth. Besides, the punishment should not be 
inflicted upon them, but upon those sedentary and slothful barbarians, who, 
from their palaces, give orders for murdering a million of men and then 
solemnly thank God for their success.” 

Our traveler was moved with compassion for the entire human race, in 
which he discovered such astonishing contrasts. “Since you are of the small 
number of the wise,” said he, “and in all likelihood do not engage 


yourselves in the trade of murder for hire, be so good as to tell me your 
occupation.” 

“We anatomize flies,” replied the philosopher, “we measure lines, we 
make calculations, we agree upon two or three points which we understand, 
and dispute upon two or three thousand that are beyond our 
comprehension.” 

“How far,” said the Sirian, “do you reckon the distance between the great 
star of the constellation Gemini and that called Canicule>?” 

To this question all of them answered with one voice: “Thirty-two 
degrees and a half.” 

“And what is the distance from hence to the moon?” 

“Sixty semi-diameters of the earth.” 

He then thought to puzzle them by asking the weight of the air; but they 
answered distinctly, that common air is about nine hundred times 
specifically lighter than an equal column of the lightest water, and nineteen 
hundred times lighter than current gold. The little dwarf of Saturn, 
astonished at their answers, was now tempted to believe those people 
sorcerers, who, but a quarter of an hour before, he would not allow were 
inspired with souls. 

“Well,” said Micromegas, “since you know so well what is without you, 
doubtless you are still more perfectly acquainted with that which is within. 
Tell me what is the soul, and how do your ideas originate?” 

Here the philosophers spoke altogether as before; but each was of a 
different opinion. The eldest quoted Aristotle; another pronounced the name 
of Descartes; a third mentioned Mallebranche; a fourth Leibnitz; and a fifth 
Locke. An old peripatecian lifting up his voice, exclaimed with an air of 
confidence. “The soul is perfection and reason, having power to be such as 
it is, as Aristotle expressly declares, page 633, of the Louvre edition: 


“Evtedexeta tic Eott, Kal Adyoc TOU Sbvapiv EXOVTOG 
TOLOVO! El Tal.” 


“T am not very well versed in Greek,” said the giant. 

“Nor I either,” replied the philosophical mite. 

“Why then do you quote that same Aristotle in Greek?” resumed the 
Sirian. 


“Because,” answered the other, “it is but reasonable we should quote 
what we do not comprehend in a language we do not understand.” 

Here the Cartesian interposing: “The soul,” said he, “is a pure spirit or 
intelligence, which hath received before birth all the metaphysical ideas; but 
after that event it is obliged to go to school and learn anew the knowledge 
which it hath lost.” 

“So it was necessary,” replied the animal of eight leagues, “that thy soul 
should be learned before birth, in order to be so ignorant when thou hast got 
a beard upon thy chin. But what dost thou understand by spirit?” 

“T have no idea of it,” said the philosopher, “indeed it is supposed to be 
immaterial.” 

“At least, thou knowest what matter is?” resumed the Sirian. 

“Perfectly well,” answered the other. “For example: that stone is gray, is 
of a certain figure, has three dimensions, specific weight, and divisibility.” 

“T want to know,” said the giant, “what that object is, which, according to 
thy observation, hath a gray color, weight, and divisibility. Thou seest a few 
qualities, but dost thou know the nature of the thing itself?” 

“Not I, truly,” answered the Cartesian. 

Upon which the Sirian admitted that he also was ignorant in regard to 
this subject. Then addressing himself to another sage, who stood upon his 
thumb, he asked “what is the soul? and what are her functions?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied this disciple of Mallebranche; “God hath made 
everything for my convenience. In him I see everything, by him I act; he is 
the universal agent, and I never meddle in his work.” 

“That is being a nonentity indeed,” said the Sirian sage; and then, turning 
to a follower of Leibnitz, he exclaimed: “Hark ye, friend, what is thy 
opinion of the soul?” 

“In my opinion,” answered this metaphysician, “the soul is the hand that 
points at the hour, while my body does the office of the clock; or, if you 
please, the soul is the clock, and the body is the pointer; or again, my soul is 
the mirror of the universe, and my body the frame. All this is clear and 
uncontrovertible.” 

A little partisan of Locke who chanced to be present, being asked his 
opinion on the same subject, said: “I do not know by what power I think; 
but well I know that I should never have thought without the assistance of 
my senses. That there are immaterial and intelligent substances I do not at 
all doubt; but that it is impossible for God to communicate the faculty of 


thinking to matter, I doubt very much. I revere the eternal power, to which it 
would ill become me to prescribe bounds. I affirm nothing, and am 
contented to believe that many more things are possible than are usually 
thought so.” 

The Sirian smiled at this declaration, and did not look upon the author as 
the least sagacious of the company: and as for the dwarf of Saturn, he 
would have embraced this adherent of Locke, had it not been for the 
extreme disproportion in their respective sizes. But unluckily there was 
another animalcule in a square cap, who, taking the word from all his 
philosophical brethren, affirmed that he knew the whole secret, which was 
contained in the abridgment of St. Thomas. He surveyed the two celestial 
strangers from top to toe, and maintained to their faces that their persons, 
their fashions, their suns and their stars, were created solely for the use of 
man. At this wild assertion our two travelers were seized with a fit of that 
uncontrollable laughter, which (according to Homer) is the portion of the 
immortal gods: their bellies quivered, their shoulders rose and fell, and, 
during these convulsions, the vessel fell from the Sirian’s nail into the 
Saturnian’s pocket, where these worthy people searched for it a long time 
with great diligence. At length, having found the ship and set everything to 
rights again, the Sirian resumed the discourse with those diminutive mites, 
and promised to compose for them a choice book of philosophy which 
would demonstrate the very essence of things. Accordingly, before his 
departure, he made them a present of the book, which was brought to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, but when the old secretary came to open it he 
saw nothing but blank paper, upon which: — 

“Ay, ay,” said he, “this is just what I suspected.” 





CANDIDE; OR, THE OPTIMIST 








Anonymous translation, 1918 


Considered one of the great works of French literature, Candide: or, The 
Optimist was first published in January 1759 and is Voltaire’s best known 
and most successful work. It was immediately denounced by religious and 
secular authorities as a heretic and seditious text threatening and 
undermining the morals of the period. A month after its publication the 
Grand Council of Geneva and the administrators of Paris banned the book, 
although this most likely contributed to its massive sales figures and 
popularity. 

The novella opens with the young Candide living in a castle in 
Westphalia, where he is tutored by the ‘optimist’ Pangloss and has fallen in 
love with the baron’s daughter. After being caught kissing his beloved, he is 
banished from the castle and sent to the military, where he endures great 
hardship. He next travels to Lisbon with Pangloss, where they suffer a 
storm, sinking their ship, two earthquakes, killing thousands of people, and 
multiple instances of torture. The Portuguese earthquake was based on the 
real life calamity, which beset Lisbon in 1755, resulting in as many as 
twenty thousand deaths across the country and neighbouring regions. 

Candide then travels with his beloved Cunegonde to South America, 
where they become separated. The eponymous hero endures more 
hardships, before stumbling into an isolated ‘utopia’, which he nevertheless 
chooses to leave. He returns to Europe with a ‘pessimist’ called Martin, 
with whom he debates philosophy, while witnessing more horrific deeds, 
before settling in the Ottoman Empire. The tone of the work is deeply 
satirical as Voltaire mocks a plethora of European institutions and dominant 
belief systems. One of the central targets of the author’s wit and ire is the 
philosophical system of ‘optimism’, chiefly associated with Gottfried 
Leibniz. 

The term ‘the best of all possible worlds’ was introduced by the 
philosopher in his 1710 work Essays on the Goodness of God, the Freedom 
of Man and The Origin of Evil. It is his attempt to solve “The problem of 


evil’: the question of why evil exists if God is omnipotent, omniscient and 
omnibenevolent. Leibniz argues that the world is the best it could be 
imagined and the fact that one as an individual thinks something is an evil 
occurrence is simply based on one not knowing the divine plan or 
understanding the order of the universe. An event that appears awful to 
humans is actually part of a divine structure that is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. Voltaire attacks the idea of order, not only through the 
narrative in his work but also by the very chaotic and disorderly structure of 
Candide. The text unrelentingly attacks Leibniz’s claim, showing so much 
torturous and capricious evil as to render the philosophy meaningless. 
Voltaire is deeply interested in exposing the disgraceful abuses of power, 
while arguably suggesting there is little to prevent them from happening; 
the only possibility for contentment is to attempt to escape from them and 
cultivate a separate space in the world through work and co-operation with 
others. 
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Gottfried Leibniz (1646-1716) was a German polymath and philosopher, who occupies a prominent 
place in the history of mathematics and the history of philosophy. Most scholars believe Leibniz 
developed calculus independently of Isaac Newton and Leibniz's notation has been widely used ever 
since it was published. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ever since 1759, when Voltaire wrote “Candide” in ridicule of the notion 
that this is the best of all possible worlds, this world has been a gayer place 
for readers. Voltaire wrote it in three days, and five or six generations have 
found that its laughter does not grow old. 

“Candide” has not aged. Yet how different the book would have looked 
if Voltaire had written it a hundred and fifty years later than 1759. It would 
have been, among other things, a book of sights and sounds. A modern 
writer would have tried to catch and fix in words some of those Atlantic 
changes which broke the Atlantic monotony of that voyage from Cadiz to 
Buenos Ayres. When Martin and Candide were sailing the length of the 
Mediterranean we should have had a contrast between naked scarped 
Balearic cliffs and headlands of Calabria in their mists. We should have had 
quarter distances, far horizons, the altering silhouettes of an Ionian island. 
Colored birds would have filled Paraguay with their silver or acid cries. 

Dr. Pangloss, to prove the existence of design in the universe, says that 
noses were made to carry spectacles, and so we have spectacles. A modern 
Satirist would not try to paint with Voltaire’s quick brush the doctrine that 
he wanted to expose. And he would choose a more complicated doctrine 
than Dr. Pangloss’s optimism, would study it more closely, feel his 
destructive way about it with a more learned and caressing malice. His 
attack, stealthier, more flexible and more patient than Voltaire’s, would call 
upon us, especially when his learning got a little out of control, to be more 
than patient. Now and then he would bore us. “Candide” never bored 
anybody except William Wordsworth. 

Voltaire’s men and women point his case against optimism by starting 
high and falling low. A moder could not go about it after this fashion. He 
would not plunge his people into an unfamiliar misery. He would just keep 
them in the misery they were born to. 

But such an account of Voltaire’s procedure is as misleading as the 
plaster cast of a dance. Look at his procedure again. Mademoiselle 
Cunégonde, the illustrious Westphalian, sprung from a family that could 
prove seventy-one quarterings, descends and descends until we find her 
earning her keep by washing dishes in the Propontis. The aged faithful 
attendant, victim of a hundred acts of rape by negro pirates, remembers that 


she is the daughter of a pope, and that in honor of her approaching marriage 
with a Prince of Massa-Carrara all Italy wrote sonnets of which not one was 
passable. We do not need to know French literature before Voltaire in order 
to feel, although the lurking parody may escape us, that he is poking fun at 
us and at himself. His laughter at his own methods grows more 
unmistakable at the last, when he caricatures them by casually assembling 
six fallen monarchs in an inn at Venice. 

A modern assailant of optimism would arm himself with social pity. 
There is no social pity in “Candide.” Voltaire, whose light touch on familiar 
institutions opens them and reveals their absurdity, likes to remind us that 
the slaughter and pillage and murder which Candide witnessed among the 
Bulgarians was perfectly regular, having been conducted according to the 
laws and usages of war. Had Voltaire lived to-day he would have done to 
poverty what he did to war. Pitying the poor, he would have shown us 
poverty as a ridiculous anachronism, and both the ridicule and the pity 
would have expressed his indignation. 

Almost any modern, essaying a philosophic tale, would make it long. 
“Candide” is only a “Hamlet” and a half long. It would hardly have been 
shorter if Voltaire had spent three months on it, instead of those three days. 
A conciseness to be matched in English by nobody except Pope, who can 
say a plagiarizing enemy “steals much, spends little, and has nothing left,” a 
conciseness which Pope toiled and sweated for, came as easy as wit to 
Voltaire. He can afford to be witty, parenthetically, by the way, prodigally, 
without saving, because he knows there is more wit where that came from. 

One of Max Beerbohm’s cartoons shows us the young Twentieth 
Century going at top speed, and watched by two of his predecessors. 
Underneath is this legend: “The Grave Misgivings of the Nineteenth 
Century, and the Wicked Amusement of the Eighteenth, in Watching the 
Progress (or whatever it is) of the Twentieth.” This Eighteenth Century 
snuff-taking and malicious, is like Voltaire, who nevertheless must know, if 
he happens to think of it, that not yet in the Twentieth Century, not for all its 
speed mania, has any one come near to equalling the speed of a prose tale 
by Voltaire. “Candide” is a full book. It is filled with mockery, with 
inventiveness, with things as concrete as things to eat and coins, it has time 
for the neatest intellectual clickings, it is never hurried, and it moves with 
the most amazing rapidity. It has the rapidity of high spirits playing a game. 
The dry high spirits of this destroyer of optimism make most optimists look 


damp and depressed. Contemplation of the stupidity which deems happiness 
possible almost made Voltaire happy. His attack on optimism is one of the 
gayest books in the world. Gaiety has been scattered everywhere up and 
down its pages by Voltaire’s lavish hand, by his thin fingers. 

Many propagandist satirical books have been written with “Candide” in 
mind, but not too many. To-day, especially, when new faiths are changing 
the structure of the world, faiths which are still plastic enough to be 
deformed by every disciple, each disciple for himself, and which have not 
yet received the final deformation known as universal acceptance, to-day 
“Candide” is an inspiration to every natrative satirist who hates one of these 
new faiths, or hates every interpretation of it but his own. Either hatred will 
serve aS a motive to satire. 

That is why the present is one of the right moments to republish 
“Candide.” I hope it will inspire younger men and women, the only ones 
who can be inspired, to have a try at Theodore, or Militarism; Jane, or 
Pacifism; at So-and-So, the Pragmatist or the Freudian. And I hope, too, 
that they will without trying hold their pens with an eighteenth century 
lightness, not inappropriate to a philosophic tale. In Voltaire’s fingers, as 
Anatole France has said, the pen runs and laughs. 

Philip Littell. 


l. HOW CANDIDE WAS BROUGHT UP INA 
MAGNIFICENT CASTLE, AND HOW HE WAS 
EXPELLED THENCE. 


In a castle of Westphalia, belonging to the Baron of Thunder-ten-Tronckh, 
lived a youth, whom nature had endowed with the most gentle manners. His 
countenance was a true picture of his soul. He combined a true judgment 
with simplicity of spirit, which was the reason, I apprehend, of his being 
called Candide. The old servants of the family suspected him to have been 
the son of the Baron’s sister, by a good, honest gentleman of the 
neighborhood, whom that young lady would never marry because he had 
been able to prove only seventy-one quarterings, the rest of his genealogical 
tree having been lost through the injuries of time. 

The Baron was one of the most powerful lords in Westphalia, for his 
castle had not only a gate, but windows. His great hall, even, was hung with 
tapestry. All the dogs of his farm-yards formed a pack of hounds at need; 
his grooms were his huntsmen; and the curate of the village was his grand 
almoner. They called him “My Lord,” and laughed at all his stories. 

The Baron’s lady weighed about three hundred and fifty pounds, and was 
therefore a person of great consideration, and she did the honours of the 
house with a dignity that commanded still greater respect. Her daughter 
Cunegonde was seventeen years of age, fresh-coloured, comely, plump, and 
desirable. The Baron’s son seemed to be in every respect worthy of his 
father. The Preceptor Pangloss was the oracle of the family, and little 
Candide heard his lessons with all the good faith of his age and character. 

Pangloss was professor of metaphysico-theologico-cosmolo-nigology. 
He proved admirably that there is no effect without a cause, and that, in this 
best of all possible worlds, the Baron’s castle was the most magnificent of 
castles, and his lady the best of all possible Baronesses. 

“Tt is demonstrable,” said he, “that things cannot be otherwise than as 
they are; for all being created for an end, all is necessarily for the best end. 
Observe, that the nose has been formed to bear spectacles — thus we have 
spectacles. Legs are visibly designed for stockings — and we have 
stockings. Stones were made to be hewn, and to construct castles — 
therefore my lord has a magnificent castle; for the greatest baron in the 


province ought to be the best lodged. Pigs were made to be eaten — 
therefore we eat pork all the year round. Consequently they who assert that 
all is well have said a foolish thing, they should have said all is for the 
best.” 

Candide listened attentively and believed innocently; for he thought Miss 
Cunegonde extremely beautiful, though he never had the courage to tell her 
so. He concluded that after the happiness of being born of Baron of 
Thunder-ten-Tronckh, the second degree of happiness was to be Miss 
Cunegonde, the third that of seeing her every day, and the fourth that of 
hearing Master Pangloss, the greatest philosopher of the whole province, 
and consequently of the whole world. 

One day Cunegonde, while walking near the castle, in a little wood 
which they called a park, saw between the bushes, Dr. Pangloss giving a 
lesson in experimental natural philosophy to her mother’s chamber-maid, a 
little brown wench, very pretty and very docile. As Miss Cunegonde had a 
great disposition for the sciences, she breathlessly observed the repeated 
experiments of which she was a witness; she clearly perceived the force of 
the Doctor’s reasons, the effects, and the causes; she turned back greatly 
flurried, quite pensive, and filled with the desire to be learned; dreaming 
that she might well be a sufficient reason for young Candide, and he for her. 

She met Candide on reaching the castle and blushed; Candide blushed 
also; she wished him good morrow in a faltering tone, and Candide spoke to 
her without knowing what he said. The next day after dinner, as they went 
from table, Cunegonde and Candide found themselves behind a screen; 
Cunegonde let fall her handkerchief, Candide picked it up, she took him 
innocently by the hand, the youth as innocently kissed the young lady’s 
hand with particular vivacity, sensibility, and grace; their lips met, their eyes 
sparkled, their knees trembled, their hands strayed. Baron Thunder-ten- 
Tronckh passed near the screen and beholding this cause and effect chased 
Candide from the castle with great kicks on the backside; Cunegonde 
fainted away; she was boxed on the ears by the Baroness, as soon as she 
came to herself; and all was consternation in this most magnificent and 
most agreeable of all possible castles. 


ll. WHAT BECAME OF CANDIDE AMONG THE 
BULGARIANS. 


Candide, driven from terrestrial paradise, walked a long while without 
knowing where, weeping, raising his eyes to heaven, turning them often 
towards the most magnificent of castles which imprisoned the purest of 
noble young ladies. He lay down to sleep without supper, in the middle of a 
field between two furrows. The snow fell in large flakes. Next day Candide, 
all benumbed, dragged himself towards the neighbouring town which was 
called Waldberghofftrarbk-dikdorff, having no money, dying of hunger and 
fatigue, he stopped sorrowfully at the door of an inn. Two men dressed in 
blue observed him. 

“Comrade,” said one, “here is a well-built young fellow, and of proper 
height.” 

They went up to Candide and very civilly invited him to dinner. 

“Gentlemen,” replied Candide, with a most engaging modesty, “you do 
me great honour, but I have not wherewithal to pay my share.” 

“Oh, sir,” said one of the blues to him, “people of your appearance and 
of your merit never pay anything: are you not five feet five inches high?” 

“Yes, sir, that is my height,” answered he, making a low bow. 

“Come, sir, seat yourself; not only will we pay your reckoning, but we 
will never suffer such a man as you to want money; men are only born to 
assist one another.” 

“You are right,” said Candide; “this is what I was always taught by Mr. 
Pangloss, and I see plainly that all is for the best.” 

They begged of him to accept a few crowns. He took them, and wished 
to give them his note; they refused; they seated themselves at table. 

“Love you not deeply?” 

“Oh yes,” answered he; “I deeply love Miss Cunegonde.” 

“No,” said one of the gentlemen, “we ask you if you do not deeply love 
the King of the Bulgarians?” 

“Not at all,” said he; “for I have never seen him.” 

“What! he is the best of kings, and we must drink his health.” 

“Oh! very willingly, gentlemen,” and he drank. 


“That is enough,” they tell him. “Now you are the help, the support, the 
defender, the hero of the Bulgarians. Your fortune is made, and your glory 
is assured.” 

Instantly they fettered him, and carried him away to the regiment. There 
he was made to wheel about to the right, and to the left, to draw his rammer, 
to return his rammer, to present, to fire, to march, and they gave him thirty 
blows with a cudgel. The next day he did his exercise a little less badly, and 
he received but twenty blows. The day following they gave him only ten, 
and he was regarded by his comrades as a prodigy. 

Candide, all stupefied, could not yet very well realise how he was a hero. 
He resolved one fine day in spring to go for a walk, marching straight 
before him, believing that it was a privilege of the human as well as of the 
animal species to make use of their legs as they pleased. He had advanced 
two leagues when he was overtaken by four others, heroes of six feet, who 
bound him and carried him to a dungeon. He was asked which he would 
like the best, to be whipped six-and-thirty times through all the regiment, or 
to receive at once twelve balls of lead in his brain. He vainly said that 
human will is free, and that he chose neither the one nor the other. He was 
forced to make a choice; he determined, in virtue of that gift of God called 
liberty, to run the gauntlet six-and-thirty times. He bore this twice. The 
regiment was composed of two thousand men; that composed for him four 
thousand strokes, which laid bare all his muscles and nerves, from the nape 
of his neck quite down to his rump. As they were going to proceed to a third 
whipping, Candide, able to bear no more, begged as a favour that they 
would be so good as to shoot him. He obtained this favour; they bandaged 
his eyes, and bade him kneel down. The King of the Bulgarians passed at 
this moment and ascertained the nature of the crime. As he had great talent, 
he understood from all that he learnt of Candide that he was a young 
metaphysician, extremely ignorant of the things of this world, and he 
accorded him his pardon with a clemency which will bring him praise in all 
the journals, and throughout all ages. 

An able surgeon cured Candide in three weeks by means of emollients 
taught by Dioscorides. He had already a little skin, and was able to march 
when the King of the Bulgarians gave battle to the King of the Abares. 


lil. HOW CANDIDE MADE HIS ESCAPE FROM 
THE BULGARIANS, AND WHAT 
AFTERWARDS BECAME OF HIM. 


There was never anything so gallant, so spruce, so brilliant, and so well 
disposed as the two armies. Trumpets, fifes, hautboys, drums, and cannon 
made music such as Hell itself had never heard. The cannons first of all laid 
flat about six thousand men on each side; the muskets swept away from this 
best of worlds nine or ten thousand ruffians who infested its surface. The 
bayonet was also a sufficient reason for the death of several thousands. The 
whole might amount to thirty thousand souls. Candide, who trembled like a 
philosopher, hid himself as well as he could during this heroic butchery. 

At length, while the two kings were causing Te Deum to be sung each in 
his own camp, Candide resolved to go and reason elsewhere on effects and 
causes. He passed over heaps of dead and dying, and first reached a 
neighbouring village; it was in cinders, it was an Abare village which the 
Bulgarians had burnt according to the laws of war. Here, old men covered 
with wounds, beheld their wives, hugging their children to their bloody 
breasts, massacred before their faces; there, their daughters, disembowelled 
and breathing their last after having satisfied the natural wants of Bulgarian 
heroes; while others, half burnt in the flames, begged to be despatched. The 
earth was strewed with brains, arms, and legs. 

Candide fled quickly to another village; it belonged to the Bulgarians; 
and the Abarian heroes had treated it in the same way. Candide, walking 
always over palpitating limbs or across ruins, arrived at last beyond the seat 
of war, with a few provisions in his knapsack, and Miss Cunegonde always 
in his heart. His provisions failed him when he arrived in Holland; but 
having heard that everybody was rich in that country, and that they were 
Christians, he did not doubt but he should meet with the same treatment 
from them as he had met with in the Baron’s castle, before Miss 
Cunegonde’s bright eyes were the cause of his expulsion thence. 

He asked alms of several grave-looking people, who all answered him, 
that if he continued to follow this trade they would confine him to the house 
of correction, where he should be taught to get a living. 


The next he addressed was a man who had been haranguing a large 
assembly for a whole hour on the subject of charity. But the orator, looking 
askew, said: 

“What are you doing here? Are you for the good cause?” 

“There can be no effect without a cause,” modestly answered Candide; 
“the whole is necessarily concatenated and arranged for the best. It was 
necessary for me to have been banished from the presence of Miss 
Cunegonde, to have afterwards run the gauntlet, and now it is necessary I 
should beg my bread until I learn to earn it; all this cannot be otherwise.” 

“My friend,” said the orator to him, “do you believe the Pope to be Anti- 
Christ?” 

“T have not heard it,” answered Candide; “but whether he be, or whether 
he be not, I want bread.” 

“Thou dost not deserve to eat,” said the other. “Begone, rogue; begone, 
wretch; do not come near me again.” 

The orator’s wife, putting her head out of the window, and spying a man 
that doubted whether the Pope was Anti-Christ, poured over him a full... 
Oh, heavens! to what excess does religious zeal carry the ladies. 

A man who had never been christened, a good Anabaptist, named James, 
beheld the cruel and ignominious treatment shown to one of his brethren, an 
unfeathered biped with a rational soul, he took him home, cleaned him, 
gave him bread and beer, presented him with two florins, and even wished 
to teach him the manufacture of Persian stuffs which they make in Holland. 
Candide, almost prostrating himself before him, cried: 

“Master Pangloss has well said that all is for the best in this world, for I 
am infinitely more touched by your extreme generosity than with the 
inhumanity of that gentleman in the black coat and his lady.” 

The next day, as he took a walk, he met a beggar all covered with scabs, 
his eyes diseased, the end of his nose eaten away, his mouth distorted, his 
teeth black, choking in his throat, tormented with a violent cough, and 
spitting out a tooth at each effort. 


IV. HOW CANDIDE FOUND HIS OLD MASTER 
PANGLOSS, AND WHAT HAPPENED TO 
THEM. 


Candide, yet more moved with compassion than with horror, gave to this 
shocking beggar the two florins which he had received from the honest 
Anabaptist James. The spectre looked at him very earnestly, dropped a few 
tears, and fell upon his neck. Candide recoiled in disgust. 

“Alas!” said one wretch to the other, “do you no longer know your dear 
Pangloss?” 

“What do I hear? You, my dear master! you in this terrible plight! What 
misfortune has happened to you? Why are you no longer in the most 
magnificent of castles? What has become of Miss Cunegonde, the pearl of 
girls, and nature’s masterpiece?” 

“T am so weak that I cannot stand,” said Pangloss. 

Upon which Candide carried him to the Anabaptist’s stable, and gave 
him a crust of bread. As soon as Pangloss had refreshed himself a little: 

“Well,” said Candide, “Cunegonde?” 

“She is dead,” replied the other. 

Candide fainted at this word; his friend recalled his senses with a little 
bad vinegar which he found by chance in the stable. Candide reopened his 
eyes. 

“Cunegonde is dead! Ah, best of worlds, where art thou? But of what 
illness did she die? Was it not for grief, upon seeing her father kick me out 
of his magnificent castle?” 

“No,” said Pangloss, “she was ripped open by the Bulgarian soldiers, 
after having been violated by many; they broke the Baron’s head for 
attempting to defend her; my lady, her mother, was cut in pieces; my poor 
pupil was served just in the same manner as his sister; and as for the castle, 
they have not left one stone upon another, not a barn, nor a sheep, nor a 
duck, nor a tree; but we have had our revenge, for the Abares have done the 
very same thing to a neighbouring barony, which belonged to a Bulgarian 
lord.” 

At this discourse Candide fainted again; but coming to himself, and 
having said all that it became him to say, inquired into the cause and effect, 


as well as into the sufficient reason that had reduced Pangloss to so 
miserable a plight. 

“Alas!” said the other, “it was love; love, the comfort of the human 
species, the preserver of the universe, the soul of all sensible beings, love, 
tender love.” 

“Alas!” said Candide, “I know this love, that sovereign of hearts, that 
soul of our souls; yet it never cost me more than a kiss and twenty kicks on 
the backside. How could this beautiful cause produce in you an effect so 
abominable?” 

Pangloss made answer in these terms: “Oh, my dear Candide, you 
remember Paquette, that pretty wench who waited on our noble Baroness; 
in her arms I tasted the delights of paradise, which produced in me those 
hell torments with which you see me devoured; she was infected with them, 
she is perhaps dead of them. This present Paquette received of a learned 
Grey Friar, who had traced it to its source; he had had it of an old countess, 
who had received it from a cavalry captain, who owed it to a marchioness, 
who took it from a page, who had received it from a Jesuit, who when a 
novice had it in a direct line from one of the companions of Christopher 
Columbus. For my part I shall give it to nobody, I am dying.” 

“Oh, Pangloss!” cried Candide, “what a strange genealogy! Is not the 
Devil the original stock of it?” 

“Not at all,” replied this great man, “it was a thing unavoidable, a 
necessary ingredient in the best of worlds; for if Columbus had not in an 
island of America caught this disease, which contaminates the source of 
life, frequently even hinders generation, and which is evidently opposed to 
the great end of nature, we should have neither chocolate nor cochineal. We 
are also to observe that upon our continent, this distemper is like religious 
controversy, confined to a particular spot. The Turks, the Indians, the 
Persians, the Chinese, the Siamese, the Japanese, know nothing of it; but 
there is a sufficient reason for believing that they will know it in their turn 
in a few centuries. In the meantime, it has made marvellous progress among 
us, especially in those great armies composed of honest well-disciplined 
hirelings, who decide the destiny of states; for we may safely affirm that 
when an army of thirty thousand men fights another of an equal number, 
there are about twenty thousand of them p-x-d on each side.” 

“Well, this is wonderful!” said Candide, “but you must get cured.” 


“Alas! how can I?” said Pangloss, “I have not a farthing, my friend, and 
all over the globe there is no letting of blood or taking a glister, without 
paying, or somebody paying for you.” 

These last words determined Candide; he went and flung himself at the 
feet of the charitable Anabaptist James, and gave him so touching a picture 
of the state to which his friend was reduced, that the good man did not 
scruple to take Dr. Pangloss into his house, and had him cured at his 
expense. In the cure Pangloss lost only an eye and an ear. He wrote well, 
and knew arithmetic perfectly. The Anabaptist James made him his 
bookkeeper. At the end of two months, being obliged to go to Lisbon about 
some mercantile affairs, he took the two philosophers with him in his ship. 
Pangloss explained to him how everything was so constituted that it could 
not be better. James was not of this opinion. 

“Tt is more likely,” said he, “mankind have a little corrupted nature, for 
they were not born wolves, and they have become wolves; God has given 
them neither cannon of four-and-twenty pounders, nor bayonets; and yet 
they have made cannon and bayonets to destroy one another. Into this 
account I might throw not only bankrupts, but Justice which seizes on the 
effects of bankrupts to cheat the creditors.” 

“All this was indispensable,” replied the one-eyed doctor, “for private 
misfortunes make the general good, so that the more private misfortunes 
there are the greater is the general good.” 

While he reasoned, the sky darkened, the winds blew from the four 
quarters, and the ship was assailed by a most terrible tempest within sight of 
the port of Lisbon. 


V. TEMPEST, SHIPWRECK, EARTHQUAKE, 
AND WHAT BECAME OF DOCTOR 
PANGLOSS, CANDIDE, AND JAMES THE 
ANABAPTIST. 


Half dead of that inconceivable anguish which the rolling of a ship 
produces, one-half of the passengers were not even sensible of the danger. 
The other half shrieked and prayed. The sheets were rent, the masts broken, 
the vessel gaped. Work who would, no one heard, no one commanded. The 
Anabaptist being upon deck bore a hand; when a brutish sailor struck him 
roughly and laid him sprawling; but with the violence of the blow he 
himself tumbled head foremost overboard, and stuck upon a piece of the 
broken mast. Honest James ran to his assistance, hauled him up, and from 
the effort he made was precipitated into the sea in sight of the sailor, who 
left him to perish, without deigning to look at him. Candide drew near and 
saw his benefactor, who rose above the water one moment and was then 
swallowed up for ever. He was just going to jump after him, but was 
prevented by the philosopher Pangloss, who demonstrated to him that the 
Bay of Lisbon had been made on purpose for the Anabaptist to be drowned. 
While he was proving this d priori, the ship foundered; all perished except 
Pangloss, Candide, and that brutal sailor who had drowned the good 
Anabaptist. The villain swam safely to the shore, while Pangloss and 
Candide were borne thither upon a plank. 

As soon as they recovered themselves a little they walked toward 
Lisbon. They had some money left, with which they hoped to save 
themselves from starving, after they had escaped drowning. Scarcely had 
they reached the city, lamenting the death of their benefactor, when they felt 
the earth tremble under their feet. The sea swelled and foamed in the 
harbour, and beat to pieces the vessels riding at anchor. Whirlwinds of fire 
and ashes covered the streets and public places; houses fell, roofs were 
flung upon the pavements, and the pavements were scattered. Thirty 
thousand inhabitants of all ages and sexes were crushed under the ruins. 
The sailor, whistling and swearing, said there was booty to be gained here. 

“What can be the sufficient reason of this phenomenon?” said Pangloss. 


“This is the Last Day!” cried Candide. 

The sailor ran among the ruins, facing death to find money; finding it, he 
took it, got drunk, and having slept himself sober, purchased the favours of 
the first good-natured wench whom he met on the ruins of the destroyed 
houses, and in the midst of the dying and the dead. Pangloss pulled him by 
the sleeve. 

“My friend,” said he, “this is not right. You sin against the universal 
reason; you choose your time badly.” 

“S’blood and fury!” answered the other; “I am a sailor and born at 
Batavia. Four times have I trampled upon the crucifix in four voyages to 
Japan; a fig for thy universal reason.” 

Some falling stones had wounded Candide. He lay stretched in the street 
covered with rubbish. 

“Alas!” said he to Pangloss, “get me a little wine and oil; I am dying.” 

“This concussion of the earth is no new thing,” answered Pangloss. “The 
city of Lima, in America, experienced the same convulsions last year; the 
same cause, the same effects; there is certainly a train of sulphur under 
ground from Lima to Lisbon.” 

“Nothing more probable,” said Candide; “but for the love of God a little 
oil and wine.” 

“How, probable?” replied the philosopher. “I maintain that the point is 
capable of being demonstrated.” 

Candide fainted away, and Pangloss fetched him some water from a 
neighbouring fountain. The following day they rummaged among the ruins 
and found provisions, with which they repaired their exhausted strength. 
After this they joined with others in relieving those inhabitants who had 
escaped death. Some, whom they had succoured, gave them as good a 
dinner as they could in such disastrous circumstances; true, the repast was 
mournful, and the company moistened their bread with tears; but Pangloss 
consoled them, assuring them that things could not be otherwise. 

“For,” said he, “all that is is for the best. If there is a volcano at Lisbon it 
cannot be elsewhere. It is impossible that things should be other than they 
are; for everything is right.” 

A little man dressed in black, Familiar of the Inquisition, who sat by 
him, politely took up his word and said: 

“Apparently, then, sir, you do not believe in original sin; for if all is for 
the best there has then been neither Fall nor punishment.” 


“T humbly ask your Excellency’s pardon,” answered Pangloss, still more 
politely; “for the Fall and curse of man necessarily entered into the system 
of the best of worlds.” 

“Sir,” said the Familiar, “you do not then believe in liberty?” 

“Your Excellency will excuse me,” said Pangloss; “liberty is consistent 
with absolute necessity, for it was necessary we should be free; for, in short, 
the determinate will — —” 

Pangloss was in the middle of his sentence, when the Familiar beckoned 
to his footman, who gave him a glass of wine from Porto or Opporto. 


VI. HOW THE PORTUGUESE MADE A 
BEAUTIFUL AUTO-DA-FE, TO PREVENT ANY 
FURTHER EARTHQUAKES; AND HOW 
CANDIDE WAS PUBLICLY WHIPPED. 


After the earthquake had destroyed three-fourths of Lisbon, the sages of 
that country could think of no means more effectual to prevent utter ruin 
than to give the people a beautiful auto-da-fé; for it had been decided by the 
University of Coimbra, that the burning of a few people alive by a slow fire, 
and with great ceremony, is an infallible secret to hinder the earth from 
quaking. 

In consequence hereof, they had seized on a Biscayner, convicted of 
having married his godmother, and on two Portuguese, for rejecting the 
bacon which larded a chicken they were eating; after dinner, they came and 
secured Dr. Pangloss, and his disciple Candide, the one for speaking his 
mind, the other for having listened with an air of approbation. They were 
conducted to separate apartments, extremely cold, as they were never 
incommoded by the sun. Eight days after they were dressed in san-benitos 
and their heads ornamented with paper mitres. The mitre and san-benito 
belonging to Candide were painted with reversed flames and with devils 
that had neither tails nor claws; but Pangloss’s devils had claws and tails 
and the flames were upright. They marched in procession thus habited and 
heard a very pathetic sermon, followed by fine church music. Candide was 
whipped in cadence while they were singing; the Biscayner, and the two 
men who had refused to eat bacon, were burnt; and Pangloss was hanged, 
though that was not the custom. The same day the earth sustained a most 
violent concussion. 

Candide, terrified, amazed, desperate, all bloody, all palpitating, said to 
himself: 

“Tf this is the best of possible worlds, what then are the others? Well, if I 
had been only whipped I could put up with it, for I experienced that among 
the Bulgarians; but oh, my dear Pangloss! thou greatest of philosophers, 
that I should have seen you hanged, without knowing for what! Oh, my dear 
Anabaptist, thou best of men, that thou should’st have been drowned in the 


very harbour! Oh, Miss Cunegonde, thou pearl of girls! that thou should’st 
have had thy belly ripped open!” 

Thus he was musing, scarce able to stand, preached at, whipped, 
absolved, and blessed, when an old woman accosted him saying: 

“My son, take courage and follow me.” 


Vil. HOW THE OLD WOMAN TOOK CARE OF 
CANDIDE, AND HOW HE FOUND THE 
OBJECT HE LOVED. 


Candide did not take courage, but followed the old woman to a decayed 
house, where she gave him a pot of pomatum to anoint his sores, showed 
him a very neat little bed, with a suit of clothes hanging up, and left him 
something to eat and drink. 

“Eat, drink, sleep,” said she, “and may our lady of Atocha, the great St. 
Anthony of Padua, and the great St. James of Compostella, receive you 
under their protection. I shall be back to-morrow.” 

Candide, amazed at all he had suffered and still more with the charity of 
the old woman, wished to kiss her hand. 

“It is not my hand you must kiss,” said the old woman; “I shall be back 
to-morrow. Anoint yourself with the pomatum, eat and sleep.” 

Candide, notwithstanding so many disasters, ate and slept. The next 
morning the old woman brought him his breakfast, looked at his back, and 
rubbed it herself with another ointment: in like manner she brought him his 
dinner; and at night she returned with his supper. The day following she 
went through the very same ceremonies. 

“Who are you?” said Candide; “who has inspired you with so much 
goodness? What return can I make you?” 

The good woman made no answer; she returned in the evening, but 
brought no supper. 

“Come with me,” she said, “and say nothing.” 

She took him by the arm, and walked with him about a quarter of a mile 
into the country; they arrived at a lonely house, surrounded with gardens 
and canals. The old woman knocked at a little door, it opened, she led 
Candide up a private staircase into a small apartment richly furnished. She 
left him on a brocaded sofa, shut the door and went away. Candide thought 
himself in a dream; indeed, that he had been dreaming unluckily all his life, 
and that the present moment was the only agreeable part of it all. 

The old woman returned very soon, supporting with difficulty a 
trembling woman of a majestic figure, brilliant with jewels, and covered 
with a veil. 


“Take off that veil,” said the old woman to Candide. 

The young man approaches, he raises the veil with a timid hand. Oh! 
what a moment! what surprise! he believes he beholds Miss Cunegonde? he 
really sees her! it is herself! His strength fails him, he cannot utter a word, 
but drops at her feet. Cunegonde falls upon the sofa. The old woman 
supplies a smelling bottle; they come to themselves and recover their 
speech. As they began with broken accents, with questions and answers 
interchangeably interrupted with sighs, with tears, and cries. The old 
woman desired they would make less noise and then she left them to 
themselves. 

“What, is it you?” said Candide, “you live? I find you again in Portugal? 
then you have not been ravished? then they did not rip open your belly as 
Doctor Pangloss informed me?” 

“Yes, they did,” said the beautiful Cunegonde; “but those two accidents 
are not always mortal.” 

“But were your father and mother killed?” 

“Tt is but too true,” answered Cunegonde, in tears. 

“And your brother?” 

“My brother also was killed.” 

“And why are you in Portugal? and how did you know of my being 
here? and by what strange adventure did you contrive to bring me to this 
house?” 

“T will tell you all that,” replied the lady, “but first of all let me know 
your history, since the innocent kiss you gave me and the kicks which you 
received.” 

Candide respectfully obeyed her, and though he was still in a surprise, 
though his voice was feeble and trembling, though his back still pained him, 
yet he gave her a most ingenuous account of everything that had befallen 
him since the moment of their separation. Cunegonde lifted up her eyes to 
heaven; shed tears upon hearing of the death of the good Anabaptist and of 
Pangloss; after which she spoke as follows to Candide, who did not lose a 
word and devoured her with his eyes. 


Vill. THE HISTORY OF CUNEGONDE. 


“T was in bed and fast asleep when it pleased God to send the Bulgarians to 
our delightful castle of Thunder-ten-Tronckh; they slew my father and 
brother, and cut my mother in pieces. A tall Bulgarian, six feet high, 
perceiving that I had fainted away at this sight, began to ravish me; this 
made me recover; I regained my senses, I cried, I struggled, I bit, I 
scratched, I wanted to tear out the tall Bulgarian’s eyes — not knowing that 
what happened at my father’s house was the usual practice of war. The 
brute gave me a cut in the left side with his hanger, and the mark is still 
upon me.” 

“Ah! I hope I shall see it,” said honest Candide. 

“You shall,” said Cunegonde, “but let us continue.” 

“Do so,” replied Candide. 

Thus she resumed the thread of her story: 

“A Bulgarian captain came in, saw me all bleeding, and the soldier not in 
the least disconcerted. The captain flew into a passion at the disrespectful 
behaviour of the brute, and slew him on my body. He ordered my wounds to 
be dressed, and took me to his quarters as a prisoner of war. I washed the 
few shirts that he had, I did his cooking; he thought me very pretty — he 
avowed it; on the other hand, I must own he had a good shape, and a soft 
and white skin; but he had little or no mind or philosophy, and you might 
see plainly that he had never been instructed by Doctor Pangloss. In three 
months time, having lost all his money, and being grown tired of my 
company, he sold me to a Jew, named Don Issachar, who traded to Holland 
and Portugal, and had a strong passion for women. This Jew was much 
attached to my person, but could not triumph over it; I resisted him better 
than the Bulgarian soldier. A modest woman may be ravished once, but her 
virtue is strengthened by it. In order to render me more tractable, he brought 
me to this country house. Hitherto I had imagined that nothing could equal 
the beauty of Thunder-ten-Tronckh Castle; but I found I was mistaken. 

“The Grand Inquisitor, seeing me one day at Mass, stared long at me, 
and sent to tell me that he wished to speak on private matters. I was 
conducted to his palace, where I acquainted him with the history of my 
family, and he represented to me how much it was beneath my rank to 
belong to an Israelite. A proposal was then made to Don Issachar that he 


should resign me to my lord. Don Issachar, being the court banker, and a 
man of credit, would hear nothing of it. The Inquisitor threatened him with 
an auto-da-fé. At last my Jew, intimidated, concluded a bargain, by which 
the house and myself should belong to both in common; the Jew should 
have for himself Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, and the Inquisitor 
should have the rest of the week. It is now six months since this agreement 
was made. Quarrels have not been wanting, for they could not decide 
whether the night from Saturday to Sunday belonged to the old law or to the 
new. For my part, I have so far held out against both, and I verily believe 
that this is the reason why I am still beloved. 

“At length, to avert the scourge of earthquakes, and to intimidate Don 
Issachar, my Lord Inquisitor was pleased to celebrate an auto-da-fé. He did 
me the honour to invite me to the ceremony. I had a very good seat, and the 
ladies were served with refreshments between Mass and the execution. I 
was in truth seized with horror at the burning of those two Jews, and of the 
honest Biscayner who had married his godmother; but what was my 
surprise, my fright, my trouble, when I saw in a san-benito and mitre a 
figure which resembled that of Pangloss! I rubbed my eyes, I looked at him 
attentively, I saw him hung; I fainted. Scarcely had I recovered my senses 
than I saw you stripped, stark naked, and this was the height of my horror, 
consternation, grief, and despair. I tell you, truthfully, that your skin is yet 
whiter and of a more perfect colour than that of my Bulgarian captain. This 
spectacle redoubled all the feelings which overwhelmed and devoured me. I 
screamed out, and would have said, ‘Stop, barbarians!’ but my voice failed 
me, and my cries would have been useless after you had been severely 
whipped. How is it possible, said I, that the beloved Candide and the wise 
Pangloss should both be at Lisbon, the one to receive a hundred lashes, and 
the other to be hanged by the Grand Inquisitor, of whom I am the well- 
beloved? Pangloss most cruelly deceived me when he said that everything 
in the world is for the best. 

“Agitated, lost, sometimes beside myself, and sometimes ready to die of 
weakness, my mind was filled with the massacre of my father, mother, and 
brother, with the insolence of the ugly Bulgarian soldier, with the stab that 
he gave me, with my servitude under the Bulgarian captain, with my 
hideous Don Issachar, with my abominable Inquisitor, with the execution of 
Doctor Pangloss, with the grand Miserere to which they whipped you, and 
especially with the kiss I gave you behind the screen the day that I had last 


seen you. I praised God for bringing you back to me after so many trials, 
and I charged my old woman to take care of you, and to conduct you hither 
as soon as possible. She has executed her commission perfectly well; I have 
tasted the inexpressible pleasure of seeing you again, of hearing you, of 
speaking with you. But you must be hungry, for myself, I am famished; let 
us have supper.” 

They both sat down to table, and, when supper was over, they placed 
themselves once more on the sofa; where they were when Signor Don 
Issachar arrived. It was the Jewish Sabbath, and Issachar had come to enjoy 
his rights, and to explain his tender love. 


IX. WHAT BECAME OF CUNEGONDE, 
CANDIDE, THE GRAND INQUISITOR, AND 
THE JEW. 


This Issachar was the most choleric Hebrew that had ever been seen in 
Israel since the Captivity in Babylon. 

“What!” said he, “thou bitch of a Galilean, was not the Inquisitor enough 
for thee? Must this rascal also share with me?” 

In saying this he drew a long poniard which he always carried about him; 
and not imagining that his adversary had any arms he threw himself upon 
Candide: but our honest Westphalian had received a handsome sword from 
the old woman along with the suit of clothes. He drew his rapier, despite his 
gentleness, and laid the Israelite stone dead upon the cushions at 
Cunegonde’s feet. 

“Holy Virgin!” cried she, “what will become of us? A man killed in my 
apartment! If the officers of justice come, we are lost!” 

“Had not Pangloss been hanged,” said Candide, “he would give us good 
counsel in this emergency, for he was a profound philosopher. Failing him 
let us consult the old woman.” 

She was very prudent and commenced to give her opinion when 
suddenly another little door opened. It was an hour after midnight, it was 
the beginning of Sunday. This day belonged to my lord the Inquisitor. He 
entered, and saw the whipped Candide, sword in hand, a dead man upon the 
floor, Cunegonde aghast, and the old woman giving counsel. 

At this moment, the following is what passed in the soul of Candide, and 
how he reasoned: 

If this holy man call in assistance, he will surely have me burnt; and 
Cunegonde will perhaps be served in the same manner; he was the cause of 
my being cruelly whipped; he is my rival; and, as I have now begun to kill, 
I will kill away, for there is no time to hesitate. This reasoning was clear 
and instantaneous; so that without giving time to the Inquisitor to recover 
from his surprise, he pierced him through and through, and cast him beside 
the Jew. 

“Yet again!” said Cunegonde, “now there is no mercy for us, we are 
excommunicated, our last hour has come. How could you do it? you, 
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naturally so gentle, to slay a Jew and a prelate in two minutes 

“My beautiful young lady,” responded Candide, “when one is a lover, 
jealous and whipped by the Inquisition, one stops at nothing.” 

The old woman then put in her word, saying: 

“There are three Andalusian horses in the stable with bridles and saddles, 
let the brave Candide get them ready; madame has money, jewels; let us 
therefore mount quickly on horseback, though I can sit only on one buttock; 
let us set out for Cadiz, it is the finest weather in the world, and there is 
great pleasure in travelling in the cool of the night.” 

Immediately Candide saddled the three horses, and Cunegonde, the old 
woman and he, travelled thirty miles at a stretch. While they were 
journeying, the Holy Brotherhood entered the house; my lord the Inquisitor 
was interred in a handsome church, and Issachar’s body was thrown upon a 
dunghill. 

Candide, Cunegonde, and the old woman, had now reached the little 
town of Avacena in the midst of the mountains of the Sierra Morena, and 
were speaking as follows in a public inn. 


X. IN WHAT DISTRESS CANDIDE, 
CUNEGONDE, AND THE OLD WOMAN 
ARRIVED AT CADIZ; AND OF THEIR 
EMBARKATION. 


“Who was it that robbed me of my money and jewels?” said Cunegonde, all 
bathed in tears. “How shall we live? What shall we do? Where find 
Inquisitors or Jews who will give me more?” 

“Alas!” said the old woman, “I have a shrewd suspicion of a reverend 
Grey Friar, who stayed last night in the same inn with us at Badajos. God 
preserve me from judging rashly, but he came into our room twice, and he 
set out upon his journey long before us.” 

“Alas!” said Candide, “dear Pangloss has often demonstrated to me that 
the goods of this world are common to all men, and that each has an equal 
right to them. But according to these principles the Grey Friar ought to have 
left us enough to carry us through our journey. Have you nothing at all left, 
my dear Cunegonde?” 

“Not a farthing,” said she. 

“What then must we do?” said Candide. 

“Sell one of the horses,” replied the old woman. “I will ride behind Miss 
Cunegonde, though I can hold myself only on one buttock, and we shall 
reach Cadiz.” 

In the same inn there was a Benedictine prior who bought the horse for a 
cheap price. Candide, Cunegonde, and the old woman, having passed 
through Lucena, Chillas, and Lebrixa, arrived at length at Cadiz. A fleet 
was there getting ready, and troops assembling to bring to reason the 
reverend Jesuit Fathers of Paraguay, accused of having made one of the 
native tribes in the neighborhood of San Sacrament revolt against the Kings 
of Spain and Portugal. Candide having been in the Bulgarian service, 
performed the military exercise before the general of this little army with so 
graceful an address, with so intrepid an air, and with such agility and 
expedition, that he was given the command of a company of foot. Now, he 
was a Captain! He set sail with Miss Cunegonde, the old woman, two valets, 


and the two Andalusian horses, which had belonged to the grand Inquisitor 
of Portugal. 

During their voyage they reasoned a good deal on the philosophy of poor 
Pangloss. 

“We are going into another world,” said Candide; “and surely it must be 
there that all is for the best. For I must confess there is reason to complain a 
little of what passeth in our world in regard to both natural and moral 
philosophy.” 

“T love you with all my heart,” said Cunegonde; “but my soul is still full 
of fright at that which I have seen and experienced.” 

“All will be well,” replied Candide; “the sea of this new world is already 
better than our European sea; it is calmer, the winds more regular. It is 
certainly the New World which is the best of all possible worlds.” 

“God grant it,” said Cunegonde; “but I have been so horribly unhappy 
there that my heart is almost closed to hope.” 

“You complain,” said the old woman; “alas! you have not known such 
misfortunes as mine.” 

Cunegonde almost broke out laughing, finding the good woman very 
amusing, for pretending to have been as unfortunate as she. 

“Alas!” said Cunegonde, “my good mother, unless you have been 
ravished by two Bulgarians, have received two deep wounds in your belly, 
have had two castles demolished, have had two mothers cut to pieces before 
your eyes, and two of your lovers whipped at an auto-da-fé, I do not 
conceive how you could be more unfortunate than I. Add that I was born a 
baroness of seventy-two quarterings — and have been a cook!” 

“Miss,” replied the old woman, “you do not know my birth; and were I 
to show you my backside, you would not talk in that manner, but would 
suspend your judgment.” 

This speech having raised extreme curiosity in the minds of Cunegonde 
and Candide, the old woman spoke to them as follows. 


Xl. HISTORY OF THE OLD WOMAN. 


“T had not always bleared eyes and red eyelids; neither did my nose always 
touch my chin; nor was I always a servant. I am the daughter of Pope Urban 
X, and of the Princess of Palestrina. Until the age of fourteen I was brought 
up in a palace, to which all the castles of your German barons would 
scarcely have served for stables; and one of my robes was worth more than 
all the magnificence of Westphalia. As I grew up I improved in beauty, wit, 
and every graceful accomplishment, in the midst of pleasures, hopes, and 
respectful homage. Already I inspired love. My throat was formed, and such 
a throat! white, firm, and shaped like that of the Venus of Medici; and what 
eyes! what eyelids! what black eyebrows! such flames darted from my dark 
pupils that they eclipsed the scintillation of the stars — as I was told by the 
poets in our part of the world. My waiting women, when dressing and 
undressing me, used to fall into an ecstasy, whether they viewed me before 
or behind; how glad would the gentlemen have been to perform that office 
for them! 

“T was affianced to the most excellent Prince of Massa Carara. Such a 
prince! as handsome as myself, sweet-tempered, agreeable, brilliantly witty, 
and sparkling with love. I loved him as one loves for the first time — with 
idolatry, with transport. The nuptials were prepared. There was surprising 
pomp and magnificence; there were fétes, carousals, continual opera bouffe; 
and all Italy composed sonnets in my praise, though not one of them was 
passable. I was just upon the point of reaching the summit of bliss, when an 
old marchioness who had been mistress to the Prince, my husband, invited 
him to drink chocolate with her. He died in less than two hours of most 
terrible convulsions. But this is only a bagatelle. My mother, in despair, and 
scarcely less afflicted than myself, determined to absent herself for some 
time from so fatal a place. She had a very fine estate in the neighbourhood 
of Gaeta. We embarked on board a galley of the country which was gilded 
like the great altar of St. Peter’s at Rome. A Sallee corsair swooped down 
and boarded us. Our men defended themselves like the Pope’s soldiers; they 
flung themselves upon their knees, and threw down their arms, begging of 
the corsair an absolution in articulo mortis. 

“Instantly they were stripped as bare as monkeys; my mother, our maids 
of honour, and myself were all served in the same manner. It is amazing 


with what expedition those gentry undress people. But what surprised me 
most was, that they thrust their fingers into the part of our bodies which the 
generality of women suffer no other instrument but — pipes to enter. It 
appeared to me a very strange kind of ceremony; but thus one judges of 
things when one has not seen the world. I afterwards learnt that it was to try 
whether we had concealed any diamonds. This is the practice established 
from time immemorial, among civilised nations that scour the seas. I was 
informed that the very religious Knights of Malta never fail to make this 
search when they take any Turkish prisoners of either sex. It is a law of 
nations from which they never deviate. 

“T need not tell you how great a hardship it was for a young princess and 
her mother to be made slaves and carried to Morocco. You may easily 
imagine all we had to suffer on board the pirate vessel. My mother was still 
very handsome; our maids of honour, and even our waiting women, had 
more charms than are to be found in all Africa. As for myself, I was 
ravishing, was exquisite, grace itself, and I was a virgin! I did not remain so 
long; this flower, which had been reserved for the handsome Prince of 
Massa Carara, was plucked by the corsair captain. He was an abominable 
negro, and yet believed that he did me a great deal of honour. Certainly the 
Princess of Palestrina and myself must have been very strong to go through 
all that we experienced until our arrival at Morocco. But let us pass on; 
these are such common things as not to be worth mentioning. 

“Morocco swam in blood when we arrived. Fifty sons of the Emperor 
Muley-Ismael had each their adherents; this produced fifty civil wars, of 
blacks against blacks, and blacks against tawnies, and tawnies against 
tawnies, and mulattoes against mulattoes. In short it was a continual 
carnage throughout the empire. 

“No sooner were we landed, than the blacks of a contrary faction to that 
of my captain attempted to rob him of his booty. Next to jewels and gold we 
were the most valuable things he had. I was witness to such a battle as you 
have never seen in your European climates. The northern nations have not 
that heat in their blood, nor that raging lust for women, so common in 
Africa. It seems that you Europeans have only milk in your veins; but it is 
vitriol, it is fire which runs in those of the inhabitants of Mount Atlas and 
the neighbouring countries. They fought with the fury of the lions, tigers, 
and serpents of the country, to see who should have us. A Moor seized my 
mother by the right arm, while my captain’s lieutenant held her by the left; a 


Moorish soldier had hold of her by one leg, and one of our corsairs held her 
by the other. Thus almost all our women were drawn in quarters by four 
men. My captain concealed me behind him; and with his drawn scimitar cut 
and slashed every one that opposed his fury. At length I saw all our Italian 
women, and my mother herself, torn, mangled, massacred, by the monsters 
who disputed over them. The slaves, my companions, those who had taken 
them, soldiers, sailors, blacks, whites, mulattoes, and at last my captain, all 
were killed, and I remained dying on a heap of dead. Such scenes as this 
were transacted through an extent of three hundred leagues — and yet they 
never missed the five prayers a day ordained by Mahomet. 

“With difficulty I disengaged myself from such a heap of slaughtered 
bodies, and crawled to a large orange tree on the bank of a neighbouring 
rivulet, where I fell, oppressed with fright, fatigue, horror, despair, and 
hunger. Immediately after, my senses, overpowered, gave themselves up to 
sleep, which was yet more swooning than repose. I was in this state of 
weakness and insensibility, between life and death, when I felt myself 
pressed by something that moved upon my body. I opened my eyes, and 
Saw a white man, of good countenance, who sighed, and who said between 
his teeth: ‘O che sciagura d’essere senza coglioni!’” 


Xil. THE ADVENTURES OF THE OLD 
WOMAN CONTINUED. 


“Astonished and delighted to hear my native language, and no less 
surprised at what this man said, I made answer that there were much greater 
misfortunes than that of which he complained. I told him in a few words of 
the horrors which I had endured, and fainted a second time. He carried me 
to a neighbouring house, put me to bed, gave me food, waited upon me, 
consoled me, flattered me; he told me that he had never seen any one so 
beautiful as I, and that he never so much regretted the loss of what it was 
impossible to recover. 

““T was born at Naples,’ said he, ‘there they geld two or three thousand 
children every year; some die of the operation, others acquire a voice more 
beautiful than that of women, and others are raised to offices of state. This 
operation was performed on me with great success and I was chapel 
musician to madam, the Princess of Palestrina.’ 

““To my mother!’ cried I. 

“Your mother!’ cried he, weeping. ‘What! can you be that young 
princess whom I brought up until the age of six years, and who promised so 
early to be as beautiful as you?’ 

“Tt is I, indeed; but my mother lies four hundred yards hence, torn in 
quarters, under a heap of dead bodies.’ 

“1 told him all my adventures, and he made me acquainted with his; 
telling me that he had been sent to the Emperor of Morocco by a Christian 
power, to conclude a treaty with that prince, in consequence of which he 
was to be furnished with military stores and ships to help to demolish the 
commerce of other Christian Governments. 

““My mission is done,’ said this honest eunuch; ‘I go to embark for 
Ceuta, and will take you to Italy. Ma che sciagura d’essere senza coglioni!’ 

“T thanked him with tears of commiseration; and instead of taking me to 
Italy he conducted me to Algiers, where he sold me to the Dey. Scarcely 
was I sold, than the plague which had made the tour of Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, broke out with great malignancy in Algiers. You have seen 
earthquakes; but pray, miss, have you ever had the plague?” 

“Never,” answered Cunegonde. 


“Tf you had,” said the old woman, “you would acknowledge that it is far 
more terrible than an earthquake. It is common in Africa, and I caught it. 
Imagine to yourself the distressed situation of the daughter of a Pope, only 
fifteen years old, who, in less than three months, had felt the miseries of 
poverty and slavery, had been ravished almost every day, had beheld her 
mother drawn in quarters, had experienced famine and war, and was dying 
of the plague in Algiers. I did not die, however, but my eunuch, and the 
Dey, and almost the whole seraglio of Algiers perished. 

“As soon as the first fury of this terrible pestilence was over, a sale was 
made of the Dey’s slaves; I was purchased by a merchant, and carried to 
Tunis; this man sold me to another merchant, who sold me again to another 
at Tripoli; from Tripoli I was sold to Alexandria, from Alexandria to 
Smyrna, and from Smyrna to Constantinople. At length I became the 
property of an Aga of the Janissaries, who was soon ordered away to the 
defence of Azof, then besieged by the Russians. 

“The Aga, who was a very gallant man, took his whole seraglio with 
him, and lodged us in a small fort on the Palus Méotides, guarded by two 
black eunuchs and twenty soldiers. The Turks killed prodigious numbers of 
the Russians, but the latter had their revenge. Azof was destroyed by fire, 
the inhabitants put to the sword, neither sex nor age was spared; until there 
remained only our little fort, and the enemy wanted to starve us out. The 
twenty Janissaries had sworn they would never surrender. The extremities 
of famine to which they were reduced, obliged them to eat our two eunuchs, 
for fear of violating their oath. And at the end of a few days they resolved 
also to devour the women. 

“We had a very pious and humane Iman, who preached an excellent 
sermon, exhorting them not to kill us all at once. 

“Only cut off a buttock of each of those ladies,’ said he, ‘and you’ll fare 
extremely well; if you must go to it again, there will be the same 
entertainment a few days hence; heaven will accept of so charitable an 
action, and send you relief.’ 

“He had great eloquence; he persuaded them; we underwent this terrible 
operation. The Iman applied the same balsam to us, as he does to children 
after circumcision; and we all nearly died. 

“Scarcely had the Janissaries finished the repast with which we had 
furnished them, than the Russians came in flat-bottomed boats; not a 
Janissary escaped. The Russians paid no attention to the condition we were 


in. There are French surgeons in all parts of the world; one of them who 
was very clever took us under his care — he cured us; and as long as I live I 
shall remember that as soon as my wounds were healed he made proposals 
to me. He bid us all be of good cheer, telling us that the like had happened 
in many sieges, and that it was according to the laws of war. 

“As soon as my companions could walk, they were obliged to set out for 
Moscow. I fell to the share of a Boyard who made me his gardener, and 
gave me twenty lashes a day. But this nobleman having in two years’ time 
been broke upon the wheel along with thirty more Boyards for some broils 
at court, I profited by that event; I fled. I traversed all Russia; I was a long 
time an inn-holder’s servant at Riga, the same at Rostock, at Vismar, at 
Leipzig, at Cassel, at Utrecht, at Leyden, at the Hague, at Rotterdam. I 
waxed old in misery and disgrace, having only one-half of my posteriors, 
and always remembering I was a Pope’s daughter. A hundred times I was 
upon the point of killing myself; but still I loved life. This ridiculous foible 
is perhaps one of our most fatal characteristics; for is there anything more 
absurd than to wish to carry continually a burden which one can always 
throw down? to detest existence and yet to cling to one’s existence? in brief, 
to caress the serpent which devours us, till he has eaten our very heart? 

“In the different countries which it has been my lot to traverse, and the 
numerous inns where I have been servant, I have taken notice of a vast 
number of people who held their own existence in abhorrence, and yet I 
never knew of more than eight who voluntarily put an end to their misery; 
three negroes, four Englishmen, and a German professor named Robek. I 
ended by being servant to the Jew, Don Issachar, who placed me near your 
presence, my fair lady. I am determined to share your fate, and have been 
much more affected with your misfortunes than with my own. I would 
never even have spoken to you of my misfortunes, had you not piqued me a 
little, and if it were not customary to tell stories on board a ship in order to 
pass away the time. In short, Miss Cunegonde, I have had experience, I 
know the world; therefore I advise you to divert yourself, and prevail upon 
each passenger to tell his story; and if there be one of them all, that has not 
cursed his life many a time, that has not frequently looked upon himself as 
the unhappiest of mortals, I give you leave to throw me headforemost into 
the sea.” 


Xill. HOW CANDIDE WAS FORCED AWAY 
FROM HIS FAIR CUNEGONDE AND THE OLD 
WOMAN. 


The beautiful Cunegonde having heard the old woman’s history, paid her all 
the civilities due to a person of her rank and merit. She likewise accepted 
her proposal, and engaged all the passengers, one after the other, to relate 
their adventures; and then both she and Candide allowed that the old 
woman was in the right. 

“Tt is a great pity,” said Candide, “that the sage Pangloss was hanged 
contrary to custom at an auto-da-fé; he would tell us most amazing things in 
regard to the physical and moral evils that overspread earth and sea, and I 
should be able, with due respect, to make a few objections.” 

While each passenger was recounting his story, the ship made her way. 
They landed at Buenos Ayres. Cunegonde, Captain Candide, and the old 
woman, waited on the Governor, Don Fernando d’Ibaraa, y Figueora, y 
Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza. This nobleman had a stateliness 
becoming a person who bore so many names. He spoke to men with so 
noble a disdain, carried his nose so loftily, raised his voice so unmercifully, 
assumed so imperious an air, and stalked with such intolerable pride, that 
those who saluted him were strongly inclined to give him a good drubbing. 
Cunegonde appeared to him the most beautiful he had ever met. The first 
thing he did was to ask whether she was not the captain’s wife. The manner 
in which he asked the question alarmed Candide; he durst not say she was 
his wife, because indeed she was not; neither durst he say she was his sister, 
because it was not so; and although this obliging lie had been formerly 
much in favour among the ancients, and although it could be useful to the 
moderns, his soul was too pure to betray the truth. 

“Miss Cunegonde,” said he, “is to do me the honour to marry me, and we 
beseech your excellency to deign to sanction our marriage.” 

Don Fernando d’Ibaraa, y Figueora, y Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y 
Souza, turning up his moustachios, smiled mockingly, and ordered Captain 
Candide to go and review his company. Candide obeyed, and the Governor 
remained alone with Miss Cunegonde. He declared his passion, protesting 
he would marry her the next day in the face of the church, or otherwise, just 


as should be agreeable to herself. Cunegonde asked a quarter of an hour to 
consider of it, to consult the old woman, and to take her resolution. 

The old woman spoke thus to Cunegonde: 

“Miss, you have seventy-two quarterings, and not a farthing; it is now in 
your power to be wife to the greatest lord in South America, who has very 
beautiful moustachios. Is it for you to pique yourself upon inviolable 
fidelity? You have been ravished by Bulgarians; a Jew and an Inquisitor 
have enjoyed your favours. Misfortune gives sufficient excuse. I own, that 
if I were in your place, I should have no scruple in marrying the Governor 
and in making the fortune of Captain Candide.” 

While the old woman spoke with all the prudence which age and 
experience gave, a small ship entered the port on board of which were an 
Alcalde and his alguazils, and this was what had happened. 

As the old woman had shrewdly guessed, it was a Grey Friar who stole 
Cunegonde’s money and jewels in the town of Badajos, when she and 
Candide were escaping. The Friar wanted to sell some of the diamonds to a 
jeweller; the jeweller knew them to be the Grand Inquisitor’s. The Friar 
before he was hanged confessed he had stolen them. He described the 
persons, and the route they had taken. The flight of Cunegonde and Candide 
was already known. They were traced to Cadiz. A vessel was immediately 
sent in pursuit of them. The vessel was already in the port of Buenos Ayres. 
The report spread that the Alcalde was going to land, and that he was in 
pursuit of the murderers of my lord the Grand Inquisitor. The prudent old 
woman saw at once what was to be done. 

“You cannot run away,” said she to Cunegonde, “and you have nothing 
to fear, for it was not you that killed my lord; besides the Governor who 
loves you will not suffer you to be ill-treated; therefore stay.” 

She then ran immediately to Candide. 

“Fly,” said she, “or in an hour you will be burnt.” 

There was not a moment to lose; but how could he part from Cunegonde, 
and where could he flee for shelter? 


XIV. HOW CANDIDE AND CACAMBO WERE 
RECEIVED BY THE JESUITS OF PARAGUAY. 


Candide had brought such a valet with him from Cadiz, as one often meets 
with on the coasts of Spain and in the American colonies. He was a quarter 
Spaniard, born of a mongrel in Tucuman; he had been singing-boy, 
sacristan, sailor, monk, pedlar, soldier, and lackey. His name was Cacambo, 
and he loved his master, because his master was a very good man. He 
quickly saddled the two Andalusian horses. 

“Come, master, let us follow the old woman’s advice; let us start, and run 
without looking behind us.” 

Candide shed tears. 

“Oh! my dear Cunegonde! must I leave you just at a time when the 
Governor was going to sanction our nuptials? Cunegonde, brought to such a 
distance what will become of you?” 

“She will do as well as she can,” said Cacambo; “the women are never at 
a loss, God provides for them, let us run.” 

“Whither art thou carrying me? Where shall we go? What shall we do 
without Cunegonde?” said Candide. 

“By St. James of Compostella,” said Cacambo, “you were going to fight 
against the Jesuits; let us go to fight for them; I know the road well, Ill 
conduct you to their kingdom, where they will be charmed to have a captain 
that understands the Bulgarian exercise. You’ll make a prodigious fortune; 
if we cannot find our account in one world we shall in another. It is a great 
pleasure to see and do new things.” 

“You have before been in Paraguay, then?” said Candide. 

“Ay, sure,” answered Cacambo, “I was servant in the College of the 
Assumption, and am acquainted with the government of the good Fathers as 
well as I am with the streets of Cadiz. It is an admirable government. The 
kingdom is upwards of three hundred leagues in diameter, and divided into 
thirty provinces; there the Fathers possess all, and the people nothing; it is a 
masterpiece of reason and justice. For my part I see nothing so divine as the 
Fathers who here make war upon the kings of Spain and Portugal, and in 
Europe confess those kings; who here kill Spaniards, and in Madrid send 
them to heaven; this delights me, let us push forward. You are going to be 


the happiest of mortals. What pleasure will it be to those Fathers to hear that 
a captain who knows the Bulgarian exercise has come to them!” 

As soon as they reached the first barrier, Cacambo told the advanced 
guard that a captain wanted to speak with my lord the Commandant. Notice 
was given to the main guard, and immediately a Paraguayan officer ran and 
laid himself at the feet of the Commandant, to impart this news to him. 
Candide and Cacambo were disarmed, and their two Andalusian horses 
seized. The strangers were introduced between two files of musketeers; the 
Commandant was at the further end, with the three-cornered cap on his 
head, his gown tucked up, a sword by his side, and a spontoon in his hand. 
He beckoned, and straightway the new-comers were encompassed by four- 
and-twenty soldiers. A sergeant told them they must wait, that the 
Commandant could not speak to them, and that the reverend Father 
Provincial does not suffer any Spaniard to open his mouth but in his 
presence, or to stay above three hours in the province. 

“And where is the reverend Father Provincial?” said Cacambo. 

“He is upon the parade just after celebrating mass,” answered the 
sergeant, “and you cannot kiss his spurs till three hours hence.” 

“However,” said Cacambo, “the captain is not a Spaniard, but a German, 
he is ready to perish with hunger as well as myself; cannot we have 
something for breakfast, while we wait for his reverence?” 

The sergeant went immediately to acquaint the Commandant with what 
he had heard. 

“God be praised!” said the reverend Commandant, “since he is a 
German, I may speak to him; take him to my arbour.” 

Candide was at once conducted to a_ beautiful summer-house, 
omamented with a very pretty colonnade of green and gold marble, and 
with trellises, enclosing parraquets, humming-birds, fly-birds, guinea-hens, 
and all other rare birds. An excellent breakfast was provided in vessels of 
gold; and while the Paraguayans were eating maize out of wooden dishes, 
in the open fields and exposed to the heat of the sun, the reverend Father 
Commandant retired to his arbour. 

He was a very handsome young man, with a full face, white skin but 
high in colour; he had an arched eyebrow, a lively eye, red ears, vermilion 
lips, a bold air, but such a boldness as neither belonged to a Spaniard nor a 
Jesuit. They returned their arms to Candide and Cacambo, and also the two 


Andalusian horses; to whom Cacambo gave some oats to eat just by the 
arbour, having an eye upon them all the while for fear of a surprise. 

Candide first kissed the hem of the Commandant’s robe, then they sat 
down to table. 

“You are, then, a German?” said the Jesuit to him in that language. 

“Yes, reverend Father,” answered Candide. 

As they pronounced these words they looked at each other with great 
amazement, and with such an emotion as they could not conceal. 

“And from what part of Germany do you come?” said the Jesuit. 

“T am from the dirty province of Westphalia,” answered Candide; “I was 
born in the Castle of Thunder-ten-Tronckh.” 

“Oh! Heavens! is it possible?” cried the Commandant. 

“What a miracle!” cried Candide. 

“Ts it really you?” said the Commandant. 

“Tt is not possible!” said Candide. 

They drew back; they embraced; they shed rivulets of tears. 

“What, is it you, reverend Father? You, the brother of the fair 
Cunegonde! You, that was slain by the Bulgarians! You, the Baron’s son! 
You, a Jesuit in Paraguay! I must confess this is a strange world that we live 
in. Oh, Pangloss! Pangloss! how glad you would be if you had not been 
hanged!” 

The Commandant sent away the negro slaves and the Paraguayans, who 
served them with liquors in goblets of rock-crystal. He thanked God and St. 
Ignatius a thousand times; he clasped Candide in his arms; and their faces 
were all bathed with tears. 

“You will be more surprised, more affected, and transported,” said 
Candide, “when I tell you that Cunegonde, your sister, whom you believe to 
have been ripped open, is in perfect health.” 

“Where?” 

“In your neighbourhood, with the Governor of Buenos Ayres; and I was 
going to fight against you.” 

Every word which they uttered in this long conversation but added 
wonder to wonder. Their souls fluttered on their tongues, listened in their 
ears, and sparkled in their eyes. As they were Germans, they sat a good 
while at table, waiting for the reverend Father Provincial, and the 
Commandant spoke to his dear Candide as follows. 


XV. HOW CANDIDE KILLED THE BROTHER 
OF HIS DEAR CUNEGONDE. 


“T shall have ever present to my memory the dreadful day, on which I saw 
my father and mother killed, and my sister ravished. When the Bulgarians 
retired, my dear sister could not be found; but my mother, my father, and 
myself, with two maid-servants and three little boys all of whom had been 
Slain, were put in a hearse, to be conveyed for interment to a chapel 
belonging to the Jesuits, within two leagues of our family seat. A Jesuit 
sprinkled us with some holy water; it was horribly salt; a few drops of it fell 
into my eyes; the father perceived that my eyelids stirred a little; he put his 
hand upon my heart and felt it beat. I received assistance, and at the end of 
three weeks I recovered. You know, my dear Candide, I was very pretty; but 
I grew much prettier, and the reverend Father Didrie, Superior of that 
House, conceived the tenderest friendship for me; he gave me the habit of 
the order, some years after I was sent to Rome. The Father-General needed 
new levies of young German-Jesuits. The sovereigns of Paraguay admit as 
few Spanish Jesuits as possible; they prefer those of other nations as being 
more subordinate to their commands. I was judged fit by the reverend 
Father-General to go and work in this vineyard. We set out — a Pole, a 
Tyrolese, and myself. Upon my arrival I was honoured with a sub- 
deaconship and a lieutenancy. I am to-day colonel and priest. We shall give 
a warm reception to the King of Spain’s troops; I will answer for it that they 
shall be excommunicated and well beaten. Providence sends you here to 
assist us. But is it, indeed, true that my dear sister Cunegonde is in the 
neighbourhood, with the Governor of Buenos Ayres?” 

Candide assured him on oath that nothing was more true, and their tears 
began afresh. 

The Baron could not refrain from embracing Candide; he called him his 
brother, his saviour. 

“Ah! perhaps,” said he, “we shall together, my dear Candide, enter the 
town as conquerors, and recover my sister Cunegonde.” 

“That is all I want,” said Candide, “for I intended to marry her, and I still 
hope to do so.” 


“You insolent!” replied the Baron, “would you have the impudence to 
marry my sister who has seventy-two quarterings! I find thou hast the most 
consummate effrontery to dare to mention so presumptuous a design!” 

Candide, petrified at this speech, made answer: 

“Reverend Father, all the quarterings in the world signify nothing; I 
rescued your sister from the arms of a Jew and of an Inquisitor; she has 
great obligations to me, she wishes to marry me; Master Pangloss always 
told me that all men are equal, and certainly I will marry her.” 

“We shall see that, thou scoundrel!” said the Jesuit Baron de Thunder- 
ten-Tronckh, and that instant struck him across the face with the flat of his 
sword. Candide in an instant drew his rapier, and plunged it up to the hilt in 
the Jesuit’s belly; but in pulling it out reeking hot, he burst into tears. 

“Good God!” said he, “I have killed my old master, my friend, my 
brother-in-law! I am the best-natured creature in the world, and yet I have 
already killed three men, and of these three two were priests.” 

Cacambo, who stood sentry by the door of the arbour, ran to him. 

“We have nothing more for it than to sell our lives as dearly as we can,” 
said his master to him, “without doubt some one will soon enter the arbour, 
and we must die sword in hand.” 

Cacambo, who had been in a great many scrapes in his lifetime, did not 
lose his head; he took the Baron’s Jesuit habit, put it on Candide, gave him 
the square cap, and made him mount on horseback. All this was done in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

“Let us gallop fast, master, everybody will take you for a Jesuit, going to 
give directions to your men, and we shall have passed the frontiers before 
they will be able to overtake us.” 

He flew as he spoke these words, crying out aloud in Spanish: 

“Make way, make way, for the reverend Father Colonel.” 


XVI. ADVENTURES OF THE TWO 
TRAVELLERS, WITH TWO GIRLS, TWO 
MONKEYS, AND THE SAVAGES CALLED 
OREILLONS. 


Candide and his valet had got beyond the barrier, before it was known in the 
camp that the German Jesuit was dead. The wary Cacambo had taken care 
to fill his wallet with bread, chocolate, bacon, fruit, and a few bottles of 
wine. With their Andalusian horses they penetrated into an unknown 
country, where they perceived no beaten track. At length they came to a 
beautiful meadow intersected with purling rills. Here our two adventurers 
fed their horses. Cacambo proposed to his master to take some food, and he 
set him an example. 

“How can you ask me to eat ham,” said Candide, “after killing the 
Baron’s son, and being doomed never more to see the beautiful Cunegonde? 
What will it avail me to spin out my wretched days and drag them far from 
her in remorse and despair? And what will the Journal of Trevoux say?” 

While he was thus lamenting his fate, he went on eating. The sun went 
down. The two wanderers heard some little cries which seemed to be 
uttered by women. They did not know whether they were cries of pain or 
joy; but they started up precipitately with that inquietude and alarm which 
every little thing inspires in an unknown country. The noise was made by 
two naked girls, who tripped along the mead, while two monkeys were 
pursuing them and biting their buttocks. Candide was moved with pity; he 
had learned to fire a gun in the Bulgarian service, and he was so clever at it, 
that he could hit a filbert in a hedge without touching a leaf of the tree. He 
took up his double-barrelled Spanish fusil, let it off, and killed the two 
monkeys. 

“God be praised! My dear Cacambo, I have rescued those two poor 
creatures from a most perilous situation. If I have committed a sin in killing 
an Inquisitor and a Jesuit, I have made ample amends by saving the lives of 
these girls. Perhaps they are young ladies of family; and this adventure may 
procure us great advantages in this country.” 


He was continuing, but stopped short when he saw the two girls tenderly 
embracing the monkeys, bathing their bodies in tears, and rending the air 
with the most dismal lamentations. 

“Little did I expect to see such good-nature,” said he at length to 
Cacambo; who made answer: 

“Master, you have done a fine thing now; you have slain the sweethearts 
of those two young ladies.” 

“The sweethearts! Is it possible? You are jesting, Cacambo, I can never 
believe it!” 

“Dear master,” replied Cacambo; “you are surprised at everything. Why 
should you think it so strange that in some countries there are monkeys 
which insinuate themselves into the good graces of the ladies; they are a 
fourth part human, as I am a fourth part Spaniard.” 

“Alas!” replied Candide, “I remember to have heard Master Pangloss 
say, that formerly such accidents used to happen; that these mixtures were 
productive of Centaurs, Fauns, and Satyrs; and that many of the ancients 
had seen such monsters, but I looked upon the whole as fabulous.” 

“You ought now to be convinced,” said Cacambo, “that it is the truth, 
and you see what use is made of those creatures, by persons that have not 
had a proper education; all I fear is that those ladies will play us some ugly 
trick.” 

These sound reflections induced Candide to leave the meadow and to 
plunge into a wood. He supped there with Cacambo; and after cursing the 
Portuguese inquisitor, the Governor of Buenos Ayres, and the Baron, they 
fell asleep on moss. On awaking they felt that they could not move; for 
during the night the Oreillons, who inhabited that country, and to whom the 
ladies had denounced them, had bound them with cords made of the bark of 
trees. They were encompassed by fifty naked Oreillons, armed with bows 
and arrows, with clubs and flint hatchets. Some were making a large 
cauldron boil, others were preparing spits, and all cried: 

“A Jesuit! a Jesuit! we shall be revenged, we shall have excellent cheer, 
let us eat the Jesuit, let us eat him up!” 

“T told you, my dear master,” cried Cacambo sadly, “that those two girls 
would play us some ugly trick.” 

Candide seeing the cauldron and the spits, cried: 

“We are certainly going to be either roasted or boiled. Ah! what would 
Master Pangloss say, were he to see how pure nature is formed? Everything 


is right, may be, but I declare it is very hard to have lost Miss Cunegonde 
and to be put upon a spit by Oreillons.” 

Cacambo never lost his head. 

“Do not despair,” said he to the disconsolate Candide, “I understand a 
little of the jargon of these people, I will speak to them.” 

“Be sure,” said Candide, “to represent to them how frightfully inhuman 
it is to cook men, and how very un-Christian.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Cacambo, “you reckon you are to-day going to feast 
upon a Jesuit. It is all very well, nothing is more unjust than thus to treat 
your enemies. Indeed, the law of nature teaches us to kill our neighbour, 
and such is the practice all over the world. If we do not accustom ourselves 
to eating them, it is because we have better fare. But you have not the same 
resources as we; certainly it is much better to devour your enemies than to 
resign to the crows and rooks the fruits of your victory. But, gentlemen, 
surely you would not choose to eat your friends. You believe that you are 
going to spit a Jesuit, and he is your defender. It is the enemy of your 
enemies that you are going to roast. As for myself, I was born in your 
country; this gentleman is my master, and, far from being a Jesuit, he has 
just killed one, whose spoils he wears; and thence comes your mistake. To 
convince you of the truth of what I say, take his habit and carry it to the first 
barrier of the Jesuit kingdom, and inform yourselves whether my master did 
not kill a Jesuit officer. It will not take you long, and you can always eat us 
if you find that I have lied to you. But I have told you the truth. You are too 
well acquainted with the principles of public law, humanity, and justice not 
to pardon us.” 

The Oreillons found this speech very reasonable. They deputed two of 
their principal people with all expedition to inquire into the truth of the 
matter; these executed their commission like men of sense, and soon 
returned with good news. The Oreillons untied their prisoners, showed them 
all sorts of civilities, offered them girls, gave them refreshment, and 
reconducted them to the confines of their territories, proclaiming with great 
joy: 

“He is no Jesuit! He is no Jesuit!” 

Candide could not help being surprised at the cause of his deliverance. 

“What people!” said he; “what men! what manners! If I had not been so 
lucky as to run Miss Cunegonde’s brother through the body, I should have 
been devoured without redemption. But, after all, pure nature is good, since 


these people, instead of feasting upon my flesh, have shown me a thousand 
civilities, when then I was not a Jesuit.” 


XVII. ARRIVAL OF CANDIDE AND HIS VALET 
AT EL DORADO, AND WHAT THEY SAW 
THERE. 


“You see,” said Cacambo to Candide, as soon as they had reached the 
frontiers of the Oreillons, “that this hemisphere is not better than the others, 
take my word for it; let us go back to Europe by the shortest way.” 

“How go back?” said Candide, “and where shall we go? to my own 
country? The Bulgarians and the Abares are slaying all; to Portugal? there I 
shall be burnt; and if we abide here we are every moment in danger of being 
spitted. But how can I resolve to quit a part of the world where my dear 
Cunegonde resides?” 

“Let us turn towards Cayenne,” said Cacambo, “there we shall find 
Frenchmen, who wander all over the world; they may assist us; God will 
perhaps have pity on us.” 

It was not easy to get to Cayenne; they knew vaguely in which direction 
to go, but rivers, precipices, robbers, savages, obstructed them all the way. 
Their horses died of fatigue. Their provisions were consumed; they fed a 
whole month upon wild fruits, and found themselves at last near a little 
river bordered with cocoa trees, which sustained their lives and their hopes. 

Cacambo, who was as good a counsellor as the old woman, said to 
Candide: 

“We are able to hold out no longer; we have walked enough. I see an 
empty canoe near the river-side; let us fill it with cocoanuts, throw 
ourselves into it, and go with the current; a river always leads to some 
inhabited spot. If we do not find pleasant things we shall at least find new 
things.” 

“With all my heart,” said Candide, “let us recommend ourselves to 
Providence.” 

They rowed a few leagues, between banks, in some places flowery, in 
others barren; in some parts smooth, in others rugged. The stream ever 
widened, and at length lost itself under an arch of frightful rocks which 
reached to the sky. The two travellers had the courage to commit 
themselves to the current. The river, suddenly contracting at this place, 
whirled them along with a dreadful noise and rapidity. At the end of four- 


and-twenty hours they saw daylight again, but their canoe was dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. For a league they had to creep from rock to rock, 
until at length they discovered an extensive plain, bounded by inaccessible 
mountains. The country was cultivated as much for pleasure as for 
necessity. On all sides the useful was also the beautiful. The roads were 
covered, or rather adorned, with carriages of a glittering form and 
substance, in which were men and women of surprising beauty, drawn by 
large red sheep which surpassed in fleetness the finest coursers of 
Andalusia, Tetuan, and Mequinez. 

“Here, however, is a country,” said Candide, “which is better than 
Westphalia.” 

He stepped out with Cacambo towards the first village which he saw. 
Some children dressed in tattered brocades played at quoits on the outskirts. 
Our travellers from the other world amused themselves by looking on. The 
quoits were large round pieces, yellow, red, and green, which cast a singular 
lustre! The travellers picked a few of them off the ground; this was of gold, 
that of emeralds, the other of rubies — the least of them would have been 
the greatest omament on the Mogul’s throne. 

“Without doubt,” said Cacambo, “these children must be the king’s sons 
that are playing at quoits!” 

The village schoolmaster appeared at this moment and called them to 
school. 

“There,” said Candide, “is the preceptor of the royal family.” 

The little truants immediately quitted their game, leaving the quoits on 
the ground with all their other playthings. Candide gathered them up, ran to 
the master, and presented them to him in a most humble manner, giving him 
to understand by signs that their royal highnesses had forgotten their gold 
and jewels. The schoolmaster, smiling, flung them upon the ground; then, 
looking at Candide with a good deal of surprise, went about his business. 

The travellers, however, took care to gather up the gold, the rubies, and 
the emeralds. 

“Where are we?” cried Candide. “The king’s children in this country 
must be well brought up, since they are taught to despise gold and precious 
stones.” 

Cacambo was as much surprised as Candide. At length they drew near 
the first house in the village. It was built like an European palace. A crowd 
of people pressed about the door, and there were still more in the house. 


They heard most agreeable music, and were aware of a delicious odour of 
cooking. Cacambo went up to the door and heard they were talking 
Peruvian; it was his mother tongue, for it is well known that Cacambo was 
born in Tucuman, in a village where no other language was spoken. 

“T will be your interpreter here,” said he to Candide; “let us go in, it is a 
public-house.” 

Immediately two waiters and two girls, dressed in cloth of gold, and their 
hair tied up with ribbons, invited them to sit down to table with the 
landlord. They served four dishes of soup, each garnished with two young 
parrots; a boiled condor which weighed two hundred pounds; two roasted 
monkeys, of excellent flavour; three hundred humming-birds in one dish, 
and six hundred fly-birds in another; exquisite ragouts; delicious pastries; 
the whole served up in dishes of a kind of rock-crystal. The waiters and 
girls poured out several liqueurs drawn from the sugar-cane. 

Most of the company were chapmen and waggoners, all extremely 
polite; they asked Cacambo a few questions with the greatest 
circumspection, and answered his in the most obliging manner. 

As soon as dinner was over, Cacambo believed as well as Candide that 
they might well pay their reckoning by laying down two of those large gold 
pieces which they had picked up. The landlord and landlady shouted with 
laughter and held their sides. When the fit was over: 

“Gentlemen,” said the landlord, “it is plain you are strangers, and such 
guests we are not accustomed to see; pardon us therefore for laughing when 
you offered us the pebbles from our highroads in payment of your 
reckoning. You doubtless have not the money of the country; but it is not 
necessary to have any money at all to dine in this house. All hostelries 
established for the convenience of commerce are paid by the government. 
You have fared but very indifferently because this is a poor village; but 
everywhere else, you will be received as you deserve.” 

Cacambo explained this whole discourse with great astonishment to 
Candide, who was as greatly astonished to hear it. 

“What sort of a country then is this,” said they to one another; “a country 
unknown to all the rest of the world, and where nature is of a kind so 
different from ours? It is probably the country where all is well; for there 
absolutely must be one such place. And, whatever Master Pangloss might 
say, I often found that things went very ill in Westphalia.” 


XVIII. WHAT THEY SAW IN THE COUNTRY 
OF EL DORADO. 


Cacambo expressed his curiosity to the landlord, who made answer: 

“I am very ignorant, but not the worse on that account. However, we 
have in this neighbourhood an old man retired from Court who is the most 
learned and most communicative person in the kingdom.” 

At once he took Cacambo to the old man. Candide acted now only a 
second character, and accompanied his valet. They entered a very plain 
house, for the door was only of silver, and the ceilings were only of gold, 
but wrought in so elegant a taste as to vie with the richest. The 
antechamber, indeed, was only encrusted with rubies and emeralds, but the 
order in which everything was arranged made amends for this great 
simplicity. 

The old man received the strangers on his sofa, which was stuffed with 
humming-birds’ feathers, and ordered his servants to present them with 
liqueurs in diamond goblets; after which he satisfied their curiosity in the 
following terms: 

“T am now one hundred and seventy-two years old, and I learnt of my 
late father, Master of the Horse to the King, the amazing revolutions of 
Peru, of which he had been an eyewitness. The kingdom we now inhabit is 
the ancient country of the Incas, who quitted it very imprudently to conquer 
another part of the world, and were at length destroyed by the Spaniards. 

“More wise by far were the princes of their family, who remained in 
their native country; and they ordained, with the consent of the whole 
nation, that none of the inhabitants should ever be permitted to quit this 
little kingdom; and this has preserved our innocence and happiness. The 
Spaniards have had a confused notion of this country, and have called it El 
Dorado; and an Englishman, whose name was Sir Walter Raleigh, came 
very near it about a hundred years ago; but being surrounded by 
inaccessible rocks and precipices, we have hitherto been sheltered from the 
rapaciousness of European nations, who have an inconceivable passion for 
the pebbles and dirt of our land, for the sake of which they would murder us 
to the last man.” 


The conversation was long: it turned chiefly on their form of 
government, their manners, their women, their public entertainments, and 
the arts. At length Candide, having always had a taste for metaphysics, 
made Cacambo ask whether there was any religion in that country. 

The old man reddened a little. 

“How then,” said he, “can you doubt it? Do you take us for ungrateful 
wretches?” 

Cacambo humbly asked, “What was the religion in El Dorado?” 

The old man reddened again. 

“Can there be two religions?” said he. “We have, I believe, the religion 
of all the world: we worship God night and morning.” 

“Do you worship but one God?” said Cacambo, who still acted as 
interpreter in representing Candide’s doubts. 

“Surely,” said the old man, “there are not two, nor three, nor four. I must 
confess the people from your side of the world ask very extraordinary 
questions.” 

Candide was not yet tired of interrogating the good old man; he wanted 
to know in what manner they prayed to God in El Dorado. 

“We do not pray to Him,” said the worthy sage; “we have nothing to ask 
of Him; He has given us all we need, and we return Him thanks without 
ceasing.” 

Candide having a curiosity to see the priests asked where they were. The 
good old man smiled. 

“My friend,” said he, “we are all priests. The King and all the heads of 
families sing solemn canticles of thanksgiving every morning, accompanied 
by five or six thousand musicians.” 

“What! have you no monks who teach, who dispute, who govern, who 
cabal, and who burn people that are not of their opinion?” 

“We must be mad, indeed, if that were the case,” said the old man; “here 
we are all of one opinion, and we know not what you mean by monks.” 

During this whole discourse Candide was in raptures, and he said to 
himself: 

“This is vastly different from Westphalia and the Baron’s castle. Had our 
friend Pangloss seen El Dorado he would no longer have said that the castle 
of Thunder-ten-Tronckh was the finest upon earth. It is evident that one 
must travel.” 


After this long conversation the old man ordered a coach and six sheep 
to be got ready, and twelve of his domestics to conduct the travellers to 
Court. 

“Excuse me,” said he, “if my age deprives me of the honour of 
accompanying you. The King will receive you in a manner that cannot 
displease you; and no doubt you will make an allowance for the customs of 
the country, if some things should not be to your liking.” 

Candide and Cacambo got into the coach, the six sheep flew, and in less 
than four hours they reached the King’s palace situated at the extremity of 
the capital. The portal was two hundred and twenty feet high, and one 
hundred wide; but words are wanting to express the materials of which it 
was built. It is plain such materials must have prodigious superiority over 
those pebbles and sand which we call gold and precious stones. 

Twenty beautiful damsels of the King’s guard received Candide and 
Cacambo as they alighted from the coach, conducted them to the bath, and 
dressed them in robes woven of the down of humming-birds; after which 
the great crown officers, of both sexes, led them to the King’s apartment, 
between two files of musicians, a thousand on each side. When they drew 
near to the audience chamber Cacambo asked one of the great officers in 
what way he should pay his obeisance to his Majesty; whether they should 
throw themselves upon their knees or on their stomachs; whether they 
should put their hands upon their heads or behind their backs; whether they 
should lick the dust off the floor; in a word, what was the ceremony? 

“The custom,” said the great officer, “is to embrace the King, and to kiss 
him on each cheek.” 

Candide and Cacambo threw themselves round his Majesty’s neck. He 
received them with all the goodness imaginable, and politely invited them 
to supper. 

While waiting they were shown the city, and saw the public edifices 
raised as high as the clouds, the market places ornamented with a thousand 
columns, the fountains of spring water, those of rose water, those of liqueurs 
drawn from sugar-cane, incessantly flowing into the great squares, which 
were paved with a kind of precious stone, which gave off a delicious 
fragrancy like that of cloves and cinnamon. Candide asked to see the court 
of justice, the parliament. They told him they had none, and that they were 
strangers to lawsuits. He asked if they had any prisons, and they answered 
no. But what surprised him most and gave him the greatest pleasure was the 


palace of sciences, where he saw a gallery two thousand feet long, and 
filled with instruments employed in mathematics and physics. 

After rambling about the city the whole afternoon, and seeing but a 
thousandth part of it, they were reconducted to the royal palace, where 
Candide sat down to table with his Majesty, his valet Cacambo, and several 
ladies. Never was there a better entertainment, and never was more wit 
shown at a table than that which fell from his Majesty. Cacambo explained 
the King’s bon-mots to Candide, and notwithstanding they were translated 
they still appeared to be bon-mots. Of all the things that surprised Candide 
this was not the least. 

They spent a month in this hospitable place. Candide frequently said to 
Cacambo: 

“T own, my friend, once more that the castle where I was born is nothing 
in comparison with this; but, after all, Miss Cunegonde is not here, and you 
have, without doubt, some mistress in Europe. If we abide here we shall 
only be upon a footing with the rest, whereas, if we return to our old world, 
only with twelve sheep laden with the pebbles of El Dorado, we shall be 
richer than all the kings in Europe. We shall have no more Inquisitors to 
fear, and we may easily recover Miss Cunegonde.” 

This speech was agreeable to Cacambo; mankind are so fond of roving, 
of making a figure in their own country, and of boasting of what they have 
seen in their travels, that the two happy ones resolved to be no longer so, 
but to ask his Majesty’s leave to quit the country. 

“You are foolish,” said the King. “I am sensible that my kingdom is but a 
small place, but when a person is comfortably settled in any part he should 
abide there. I have not the right to detain strangers. It is a tyranny which 
neither our manners nor our laws permit. All men are free. Go when you 
wish, but the going will be very difficult. It is impossible to ascend that 
rapid river on which you came as by a miracle, and which runs under 
vaulted rocks. The mountains which surround my kingdom are ten thousand 
feet high, and as steep as walls; they are each over ten leagues in breadth, 
and there is no other way to descend them than by precipices. However, 
since you absolutely wish to depart, I shall give orders to my engineers to 
construct a machine that will convey you very safely. When we have 
conducted you over the mountains no one can accompany you further, for 
my subjects have made a vow never to quit the kingdom, and they are too 
wise to break it. Ask me besides anything that you please.” 


“We desire nothing of your Majesty,” says Candide, “but a few sheep 
laden with provisions, pebbles, and the earth of this country.” 

The King laughed. 

“T cannot conceive,” said he, “what pleasure you Europeans find in our 
yellow clay, but take as much as you like, and great good may it do you.” 

At once he gave directions that his engineers should construct a machine 
to hoist up these two extraordinary men out of the kingdom. Three thousand 
good mathematicians went to work; it was ready in fifteen days, and did not 
cost more than twenty million sterling in the specie of that country. They 
placed Candide and Cacambo on the machine. There were two great red 
sheep saddled and bridled to ride upon as soon as they were beyond the 
mountains, twenty pack-sheep laden with provisions, thirty with presents of 
the curiosities of the country, and fifty with gold, diamonds, and precious 
stones. The King embraced the two wanderers very tenderly. 

Their departure, with the ingenious manner in which they and their sheep 
were hoisted over the mountains, was a splendid spectacle. The 
mathematicians took their leave after conveying them to a place of safety, 
and Candide had no other desire, no other aim, than to present his sheep to 
Miss Cunegonde. 

“Now,” said he, “we are able to pay the Governor of Buenos Ayres if 
Miss Cunegonde can be ransomed. Let us journey towards Cayenne. Let us 
embark, and we will afterwards see what kingdom we shall be able to 
purchase.” 


XIX. WHAT HAPPENED TO THEM AT 
SURINAM AND HOW CANDIDE GOT 
ACQUAINTED WITH MARTIN. 


Our travellers spent the first day very agreeably. They were delighted with 
possessing more treasure than all Asia, Europe, and Africa could scrape 
together. Candide, in his raptures, cut Cunegonde’s name on the trees. The 
second day two of their sheep plunged into a morass, where they and their 
burdens were lost; two more died of fatigue a few days after; seven or eight 
perished with hunger in a desert; and others subsequently fell down 
precipices. At length, after travelling a hundred days, only two sheep 
remained. Said Candide to Cacambo: 

“My friend, you see how perishable are the riches of this world; there is 
nothing solid but virtue, and the happiness of seeing Cunegonde once 
more.” 

“I grant all you say,” said Cacambo, “but we have still two sheep 
remaining, with more treasure than the King of Spain will ever have; and I 
see a town which I take to be Surinam, belonging to the Dutch. We are at 
the end of all our troubles, and at the beginning of happiness.” 

As they drew near the town, they saw a negro stretched upon the ground, 
with only one moiety of his clothes, that is, of his blue linen drawers; the 
poor man had lost his left leg and his right hand. 

“Good God!” said Candide in Dutch, “what art thou doing there, friend, 
in that shocking condition?” 

“T am waiting for my master, Mynheer Vanderdendur, the famous 
merchant,” answered the negro. 

“Was it Mynheer Vanderdendur,” said Candide, “that treated thee thus?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the negro, “it is the custom. They give us a pair of linen 
drawers for our whole garment twice a year. When we work at the sugar- 
canes, and the mill snatches hold of a finger, they cut off the hand; and 
when we attempt to run away, they cut off the leg; both cases have 
happened to me. This is the price at which you eat sugar in Europe. Yet 
when my mother sold me for ten patagons on the coast of Guinea, she said 
to me: ‘My dear child, bless our fetiches, adore them for ever; they will 
make thee live happily; thou hast the honour of being the slave of our lords, 


the whites, which is making the fortune of thy father and mother.’ Alas! I 
know not whether I have made their fortunes; this I know, that they have 
not made mine. Dogs, monkeys, and parrots are a thousand times less 
wretched than I. The Dutch fetiches, who have converted me, declare every 
Sunday that we are all of us children of Adam — blacks as well as whites. I 
am not a genealogist, but if these preachers tell truth, we are all second 
cousins. Now, you must agree, that it is impossible to treat one’s relations in 
a more barbarous manner.” 

“Oh, Pangloss!” cried Candide, “thou hadst not guessed at this 
abomination; it is the end. I must at last renounce thy optimism.” 

“What is this optimism?” said Cacambo. 

“Alas!” said Candide, “it is the madness of maintaining that everything 
is right when it is wrong.” 

Looking at the negro, he shed tears, and weeping, he entered Surinam. 

The first thing they inquired after was whether there was a vessel in the 
harbour which could be sent to Buenos Ayres. The person to whom they 
applied was a Spanish sea-captain, who offered to agree with them upon 
reasonable terms. He appointed to meet them at a public-house, whither 
Candide and the faithful Cacambo went with their two sheep, and awaited 
his coming. 

Candide, who had his heart upon his lips, told the Spaniard all his 
adventures, and avowed that he intended to elope with Miss Cunegonde. 

“Then I will take good care not to carry you to Buenos Ayres,” said the 
seaman. “I should be hanged, and so would you. The fair Cunegonde is my 
lord’s favourite mistress.” 

This was a thunderclap for Candide: he wept for a long while. At last he 
drew Cacambo aside. 

“Here, my dear friend,” said he to him, “this thou must do. We have, 
each of us in his pocket, five or six millions in diamonds; you are more 
clever than I; you must go and bring Miss Cunegonde from Buenos Ayres. 
If the Governor makes any difficulty, give him a million; if he will not 
relinquish her, give him two; as you have not killed an Inquisitor, they will 
have no suspicion of you; I’ll get another ship, and go and wait for you at 
Venice; that’s a free country, where there is no danger either from 
Bulgarians, Abares, Jews, or Inquisitors.” 

Cacambo applauded this wise resolution. He despaired at parting from so 
good a master, who had become his intimate friend; but the pleasure of 


serving him prevailed over the pain of leaving him. They embraced with 
tears; Candide charged him not to forget the good old woman. Cacambo set 
out that very same day. This Cacambo was a very honest fellow. 

Candide stayed some time longer in Surinam, waiting for another captain 
to carry him and the two remaining sheep to Italy. After he had hired 
domestics, and purchased everything necessary for a long voyage, Mynheer 
Vanderdendur, captain of a large vessel, came and offered his services. 

“How much will you charge,” said he to this man, “to carry me straight 
to Venice — me, my servants, my baggage, and these two sheep?” 

The skipper asked ten thousand piastres. Candide did not hesitate. 

“Oh! oh!” said the prudent Vanderdendur to himself, “this stranger gives 
ten thousand piastres unhesitatingly! He must be very rich.” 

Returning a little while after, he let him know that upon second 
consideration, he could not undertake the voyage for less than twenty 
thousand piastres. 

“Well, you shall have them,” said Candide. 

“Ay!” said the skipper to himself, “this man agrees to pay twenty 
thousand piastres with as much ease as ten.” 

He went back to him again, and declared that he could not carry him to 
Venice for less than thirty thousand piastres. 

“Then you shall have thirty thousand,” replied Candide. 

“Oh! oh!” said the Dutch skipper once more to himself, “thirty thousand 
piastres are a trifle to this man; surely these sheep must be laden with an 
immense treasure; let us say no more about it. First of all, let him pay down 
the thirty thousand piastres; then we shall see.” 

Candide sold two small diamonds, the least of which was worth more 
than what the skipper asked for his freight. He paid him in advance. The 
two sheep were put on board. Candide followed in a little boat to join the 
vessel in the roads. The skipper seized his opportunity, set sail, and put out 
to sea, the wind favouring him. Candide, dismayed and stupefied, soon lost 
sight of the vessel. 

“Alas!” said he, “this is a trick worthy of the old world!” 

He put back, overwhelmed with sorrow, for indeed he had lost sufficient 
to make the fortune of twenty monarchs. He waited upon the Dutch 
magistrate, and in his distress he knocked over loudly at the door. He 
entered and told his adventure, raising his voice with unnecessary 
vehemence. The magistrate began by fining him ten thousand piastres for 


making a noise; then he listened patiently, promised to examine into his 
affair at the skipper’s return, and ordered him to pay ten thousand piastres 
for the expense of the hearing. 

This drove Candide to despair; he had, indeed, endured misfortunes a 
thousand times worse; the coolness of the magistrate and of the skipper who 
had robbed him, roused his choler and flung him into a deep melancholy. 
The villainy of mankind presented itself before his imagination in all its 
deformity, and his mind was filled with gloomy ideas. At length hearing 
that a French vessel was ready to set sail for Bordeaux, as he had no sheep 
laden with diamonds to take along with him he hired a cabin at the usual 
price. He made it known in the town that he would pay the passage and 
board and give two thousand piastres to any honest man who would make 
the voyage with him, upon condition that this man was the most dissatisfied 
with his state, and the most unfortunate in the whole province. 

Such a crowd of candidates presented themselves that a fleet of ships 
could hardly have held them. Candide being desirous of selecting from 
among the best, marked out about one-twentieth of them who seemed to be 
sociable men, and who all pretended to merit his preference. He assembled 
them at his inn, and gave them a supper on condition that each took an oath 
to relate his history faithfully, promising to choose him who appeared to be 
most justly discontented with his state, and to bestow some presents upon 
the rest. 

They sat until four o’clock in the moming. Candide, in listening to all 
their adventures, was reminded of what the old woman had said to him in 
their voyage to Buenos Ayres, and of her wager that there was not a person 
on board the ship but had met with very great misfortunes. He dreamed of 
Pangloss at every adventure told to him. 

“This Pangloss,” said he, “would be puzzled to demonstrate his system. I 
wish that he were here. Certainly, if all things are good, it is in El Dorado 
and not in the rest of the world.” 

At length he made choice of a poor man of letters, who had worked ten 
years for the booksellers of Amsterdam. He judged that there was not in the 
whole world a trade which could disgust one more. 

This philosopher was an honest man; but he had been robbed by his 
wife, beaten by his son, and abandoned by his daughter who got a 
Portuguese to run away with her. He had just been deprived of a small 
employment, on which he subsisted; and he was persecuted by the 


preachers of Surinam, who took him for a Socinian. We must allow that the 
others were at least as wretched as he; but Candide hoped that the 
philosopher would entertain him during the voyage. All the other candidates 
complained that Candide had done them great injustice; but he appeased 
them by giving one hundred piastres to each. 


XX. WHAT HAPPENED AT SEA TO CANDIDE 
AND MARTIN. 


The old philosopher, whose name was Martin, embarked then with Candide 
for Bordeaux. They had both seen and suffered a great deal; and if the 
vessel had sailed from Surinam to Japan, by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
subject of moral and natural evil would have enabled them to entertain one 
another during the whole voyage. 

Candide, however, had one great advantage over Martin, in that he 
always hoped to see Miss Cunegonde; whereas Martin had nothing at all to 
hope. Besides, Candide was possessed of money and jewels, and though he 
had lost one hundred large red sheep, laden with the greatest treasure upon 
earth; though the knavery of the Dutch skipper still sat heavy upon his 
mind; yet when he reflected upon what he had still left, and when he 
mentioned the name of Cunegonde, especially towards the latter end of a 
repast, he inclined to Pangloss’s doctrine. 

“But you, Mr. Martin,” said he to the philosopher, “what do you think of 
all this? what are your ideas on moral and natural evil?” 

“Sir,” answered Martin, “our priests accused me of being a Socinian, but 
the real fact is I am a Manichean.” 

“You jest,” said Candide; “there are no longer Manicheans in the world.” 

“T am one,” said Martin. “I cannot help it; I know not how to think 
otherwise.” 

“Surely you must be possessed by the devil,” said Candide. 

“He is so deeply concerned in the affairs of this world,” answered 
Martin, “that he may very well be in me, as well as in everybody else; but I 
own to you that when I cast an eye on this globe, or rather on this little ball, 
I cannot help thinking that God has abandoned it to some malignant being. I 
except, always, El Dorado. I scarcely ever knew a city that did not desire 
the destruction of a neighbouring city, nor a family that did not wish to 
exterminate some other family. Everywhere the weak execrate the powerful, 
before whom they cringe; and the powerful beat them like sheep whose 
wool and flesh they sell. A million regimented assassins, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other, get their bread by disciplined depredation 
and murder, for want of more honest employment. Even in those cities 


which seem to enjoy peace, and where the arts flourish, the inhabitants are 
devoured by more envy, care, and uneasiness than are experienced by a 
besieged town. Secret griefs are more cruel than public calamities. In a 
word I have seen so much, and experienced so much that I am a 
Manichean.” 

“There are, however, some things good,” said Candide. 

“That may be,” said Martin; “but I know them not.” 

In the middle of this dispute they heard the report of cannon; it redoubled 
every instant. Each took out his glass. They saw two ships in close fight 
about three miles off. The wind brought both so near to the French vessel 
that our travellers had the pleasure of seeing the fight at their ease. At 
length one let off a broadside, so low and so truly aimed, that the other sank 
to the bottom. Candide and Martin could plainly perceive a hundred men on 
the deck of the sinking vessel; they raised their hands to heaven and uttered 
terrible outcries, and the next moment were swallowed up by the sea. 

“Well,” said Martin, “this is how men treat one another.” 

“Tt is true,” said Candide; “there is something diabolical in this affair.” 

While speaking, he saw he knew not what, of a shining red, swimming 
close to the vessel. They put out the long-boat to see what it could be: it was 
one of his sheep! Candide was more rejoiced at the recovery of this one 
sheep than he had been grieved at the loss of the hundred laden with the 
large diamonds of El Dorado. 

The French captain soon saw that the captain of the victorious vessel was 
a Spaniard, and that the other was a Dutch pirate, and the very same one 
who had robbed Candide. The immense plunder which this villain had 
amassed, was buried with him in the sea, and out of the whole only one 
sheep was saved. 

“You see,” said Candide to Martin, “that crime is sometimes punished. 
This rogue of a Dutch skipper has met with the fate he deserved.” 

“Yes,” said Martin; “but why should the passengers be doomed also to 
destruction? God has punished the knave, and the devil has drowned the 
rest.” 

The French and Spanish ships continued their course, and Candide 
continued his conversation with Martin. They disputed fifteen successive 
days, and on the last of those fifteen days, they were as far advanced as on 
the first. But, however, they chatted, they communicated ideas, they 
consoled each other. Candide caressed his sheep. 


“Since I have found thee again,” said he, “I may likewise chance to find 
my Cunegonde.” 


XXI. CANDIDE AND MARTIN, REASONING, 
DRAW NEAR THE COAST OF FRANCE. 


At length they descried the coast of France. 

“Were you ever in France, Mr. Martin?” said Candide. 

“Yes,” said Martin, “I have been in several provinces. In some one-half 
of the people are fools, in others they are too cunning; in some they are 
weak and simple, in others they affect to be witty; in all, the principal 
occupation is love, the next is slander, and the third is talking nonsense.” 

“But, Mr. Martin, have you seen Paris?” 

“Yes, I have. All these kinds are found there. It is a chaos — a confused 
multitude, where everybody seeks pleasure and scarcely any one finds it, at 
least as it appeared to me. I made a short stay there. On my arrival I was 
robbed of all I had by pickpockets at the fair of St. Germain. I myself was 
taken for a robber and was imprisoned for eight days, after which I served 
as corrector of the press to gain the money necessary for my return to 
Holland on foot. I knew the whole scribbling rabble, the party rabble, the 
fanatic rabble. It is said that there are very polite people in that city, and I 
wish to believe it.” 

“For my part, I have no curiosity to see France,” said Candide. “You may 
easily imagine that after spending a month at El Dorado I can desire to 
behold nothing upon earth but Miss Cunegonde. I go to await her at Venice. 
We shall pass through France on our way to Italy. Will you bear me 
company?” 

“With all my heart,” said Martin. “It is said that Venice is fit only for its 
own nobility, but that strangers meet with a very good reception if they have 
a good deal of money. I have none of it; you have, therefore I will follow 
you all over the world.” 

“But do you believe,” said Candide, “that the earth was originally a sea, 
as we find it asserted in that large book belonging to the captain?” 

“T do not believe a word of it,” said Martin, “any more than I do of the 
many ravings which have been published lately.” 

“But for what end, then, has this world been formed?” said Candide. 

“To plague us to death,” answered Martin. 


“Are you not greatly surprised,” continued Candide, “at the love which 
these two girls of the Oreillons had for those monkeys, of which I have 
already told you?” 

“Not at all,” said Martin. “I do not see that that passion was strange. I 
have seen so many extraordinary things that I have ceased to be surprised.” 

“Do you believe,” said Candide, “that men have always massacred each 
other as they do to-day, that they have always been liars, cheats, traitors, 
ingrates, brigands, idiots, thieves, scoundrels, gluttons, drunkards, misers, 
envious, ambitious, bloody-minded, calumniators, debauchees, fanatics, 
hypocrites, and fools?” 

“Do you believe,” said Martin, “that hawks have always eaten pigeons 
when they have found them?” 

“Yes, without doubt,” said Candide. 

“Well, then,” said Martin, “if hawks have always had the same character 
why should you imagine that men may have changed theirs?” 

“Oh!” said Candide, “there is a vast deal of difference, for free will — 


+) 


And reasoning thus they arrived at Bordeaux. 


XXIl. WHAT HAPPENED IN FRANCE TO 
CANDIDE AND MARTIN. 


Candide stayed in Bordeaux no longer than was necessary for the selling of 
a few of the pebbles of El Dorado, and for hiring a good chaise to hold two 
passengers; for he could not travel without his Philosopher Martin. He was 
only vexed at parting with his sheep, which he left to the Bordeaux 
Academy of Sciences, who set as a subject for that year’s prize, “to find 
why this sheep’s wool was red;” and the prize was awarded to a learned 
man of the North, who demonstrated by A plus B minus C divided by Z, 
that the sheep must be red, and die of the rot. 

Meanwhile, all the travellers whom Candide met in the inns along his 
route, said to him, “We go to Paris.” This general eagerness at length gave 
him, too, a desire to see this capital; and it was not so very great a détour 
from the road to Venice. 

He entered Paris by the suburb of St. Marceau, and fancied that he was 
in the dirtiest village of Westphalia. 

Scarcely was Candide arrived at his inn, than he found himself attacked 
by a slight illness, caused by fatigue. As he had a very large diamond on his 
finger, and the people of the inn had taken notice of a prodigiously heavy 
box among his baggage, there were two physicians to attend him, though he 
had never sent for them, and two devotees who warmed his broths. 

“T remember,” Martin said, “also to have been sick at Paris in my first 
voyage; I was very poor, thus I had neither friends, devotees, nor doctors, 
and I recovered.” 

However, what with physic and bleeding, Candide’s illness became 
serious. A parson of the neighborhood came with great meekness to ask for 
a bill for the other world payable to the bearer. Candide would do nothing 
for him; but the devotees assured him it was the new fashion. He answered 
that he was not a man of fashion. Martin wished to throw the priest out of 
the window. The priest swore that they would not bury Candide. Martin 
swore that he would bury the priest if he continued to be troublesome. The 
quarrel grew heated. Martin took him by the shoulders and roughly turned 
him out of doors; which occasioned great scandal and a law-suit. 


Candide got well again, and during his convalescence he had very good 
company to sup with him. They played high. Candide wondered why it was 
that the ace never came to him; but Martin was not at all astonished. 

Among those who did him the honours of the town was a little Abbé of 
Perigord, one of those busybodies who are ever alert, officious, forward, 
fawning, and complaisant; who watch for strangers in their passage through 
the capital, tell them the scandalous history of the town, and offer them 
pleasure at all prices. He first took Candide and Martin to La Comédie, 
where they played a new tragedy. Candide happened to be seated near some 
of the fashionable wits. This did not prevent his shedding tears at the well- 
acted scenes. One of these critics at his side said to him between the acts: 

“Your tears are misplaced; that is a shocking actress; the actor who plays 
with her is yet worse; and the play is still worse than the actors. The author 
does not know a word of Arabic, yet the scene is in Arabia; moreover he is 
a man that does not believe in innate ideas; and I will bring you, to-morrow, 
twenty pamphlets written against him.” 

“How many dramas have you in France, sir?” said Candide to the Abbé. 

“Five or six thousand.” 

“What a number!” said Candide. “How many good?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen,” replied the other. 

“What a number!” said Martin. 

Candide was very pleased with an actress who played Queen Elizabeth 
in a somewhat insipid tragedy sometimes acted. 

“That actress,” said he to Martin, “pleases me much; she has a likeness 
to Miss Cunegonde; I should be very glad to wait upon her.” 

The Perigordian Abbé offered to introduce him. Candide, brought up in 
Germany, asked what was the etiquette, and how they treated queens of 
England in France. 

“Tt is necessary to make distinctions,” said the Abbé. “In the provinces 
one takes them to the inn; in Paris, one respects them when they are 
beautiful, and throws them on the highway when they are dead.” 

“Queens on the highway!” said Candide. 

“Yes, truly,” said Martin, “the Abbé is right. I was in Paris when Miss 
Monime passed, as the saying is, from this life to the other. She was refused 
what people call the honours of sepulture — that is to say, of rotting with all 
the beggars of the neighbourhood in an ugly cemetery; she was interred all 


alone by her company at the corner of the Rue de Bourgogne, which ought 
to trouble her much, for she thought nobly.” 

“That was very uncivil,” said Candide. 

“What would you have?” said Martin; “these people are made thus. 
Imagine all contradictions, all possible incompatibilities — you will find 
them in the government, in the law-courts, in the churches, in the public 
shows of this droll nation.” 

“Ts it true that they always laugh in Paris?” said Candide. 

“Yes,” said the Abbé, “but it means nothing, for they complain of 
everything with great fits of laughter; they even do the most detestable 
things while laughing.” 

“Who,” said Candide, “is that great pig who spoke so ill of the piece at 
which I wept, and of the actors who gave me so much pleasure?” 

“He is a bad character,” answered the Abbé, “who gains his livelihood 
by saying evil of all plays and of all books. He hates whatever succeeds, as 
the eunuchs hate those who enjoy; he is one of the serpents of literature who 
nourish themselves on dirt and spite; he is a folliculaire.” 

“What is a folliculaire?” said Candide. 

“Tt is,” said the Abbé, “a pamphleteer — a Fréron.” 

Thus Candide, Martin, and the Perigordian conversed on the staircase, 
while watching every one go out after the performance. 

“Although I am eager to see Cunegonde again,” said Candide, “I should 
like to sup with Miss Clairon, for she appears to me admirable.” 

The Abbé was not the man to approach Miss Clairon, who saw only 
good company. 

“She is engaged for this evening,” he said, “but I shall have the honour 
to take you to the house of a lady of quality, and there you will know Paris 
as if you had lived in it for years.” 

Candide, who was naturally curious, let himself be taken to this lady’s 
house, at the end of the Faubourg St. Honoré. The company was occupied 
in playing faro; a dozen melancholy punters held each in his hand a little 
pack of cards; a bad record of his misfortunes. Profound silence reigned; 
pallor was on the faces of the punters, anxiety on that of the banker, and the 
hostess, sitting near the unpitying banker, noticed with lynx-eyes all the 
doubled and other increased stakes, as each player dog’s-eared his cards; 
she made them turn down the edges again with severe, but polite attention; 
she showed no vexation for fear of losing her customers. The lady insisted 


upon being called the Marchioness of Parolignac. Her daughter, aged 
fifteen, was among the punters, and notified with a covert glance the 
cheatings of the poor people who tried to repair the cruelties of fate. The 
Perigordian Abbé, Candide and Martin entered; no one rose, no one saluted 
them, no one looked at them; all were profoundly occupied with their cards. 

“The Baroness of Thunder-ten-Tronckh was more polite,” said Candide. 

However, the Abbé whispered to the Marchioness, who half rose, 
honoured Candide with a gracious smile, and Martin with a condescending 
nod; she gave a seat and a pack of cards to Candide, who lost fifty thousand 
francs in two deals, after which they supped very gaily, and every one was 
astonished that Candide was not moved by his loss; the servants said among 
themselves, in the language of servants: — 

“Some English lord is here this evening.” 

The supper passed at first like most Parisian suppers, in silence, followed 
by a noise of words which could not be distinguished, then with pleasantries 
of which most were insipid, with false news, with bad reasoning, a little 
politics, and much evil speaking; they also discussed new books. 

“Have you seen,” said the Perigordian Abbé, “the romance of Sieur 
Gauchat, doctor of divinity?” 

“Yes,” answered one of the guests, “but I have not been able to finish it. 
We have a crowd of silly writings, but all together do not approach the 
impertinence of ‘Gauchat, Doctor of Divinity.’ I am so satiated with the 
great number of detestable books with which we are inundated that I am 
reduced to punting at faro.” 

“And the Mélanges of Archdeacon Trublet, what do you say of that?” 
said the Abbé. 

“Ah!” said the Marchioness of Parolignac, “the wearisome mortal! How 
curiously he repeats to you all that the world knows! How heavily he 
discusses that which is not worth the trouble of lightly remarking upon! 
How, without wit, he appropriates the wit of others! How he spoils what he 
steals! How he disgusts me! But he will disgust me no longer — it is 
enough to have read a few of the Archdeacon’s pages.” 

There was at table a wise man of taste, who supported the Marchioness. 
They spoke afterwards of tragedies; the lady asked why there were 
tragedies which were sometimes played and which could not be read. The 
man of taste explained very well how a piece could have some interest, and 
have almost no merit; he proved in few words that it was not enough to 


introduce one or two of those situations which one finds in all romances, 
and which always seduce the spectator, but that it was necessary to be new 
without being odd, often sublime and always natural, to know the human 
heart and to make it speak; to be a great poet without allowing any person 
in the piece to appear to be a poet; to know language perfectly — to speak it 
with purity, with continuous harmony and without rhythm ever taking 
anything from sense. 

“Whoever,” added he, “does not observe all these rules can produce one 
or two tragedies, applauded at a theatre, but he will never be counted in the 
ranks of good writers. There are very few good tragedies; some are idylls in 
dialogue, well written and well rhymed, others political reasonings which 
lull to sleep, or amplifications which repel; others demoniac dreams in 
barbarous style, interrupted in sequence, with long apostrophes to the gods, 
because they do not know how to speak to men, with false maxims, with 
bombastic commonplaces!” 

Candide listened with attention to this discourse, and conceived a great 
idea of the speaker, and as the Marchioness had taken care to place him 
beside her, he leaned towards her and took the liberty of asking who was the 
man who had spoken so well. 

“He is a scholar,” said the lady, “who does not play, whom the Abbé 
sometimes brings to supper; he is perfectly at home among tragedies and 
books, and he has written a tragedy which was hissed, and a book of which 
nothing has ever been seen outside his bookseller’s shop excepting the copy 
which he dedicated to me.” 

“The great man!” said Candide. “He is another Pangloss!” 

Then, turning towards him, he said: 

“Sir, you think doubtless that all is for the best in the moral and physical 
world, and that nothing could be otherwise than it is?” 

“T, sir!” answered the scholar, “I know nothing of all that; I find that all 
goes awry with me; that no one knows either what is his rank, nor what is 
his condition, what he does nor what he ought to do; and that except supper, 
which is always gay, and where there appears to be enough concord, all the 
rest of the time is passed in impertinent quarrels; Jansenist against Molinist, 
Parliament against the Church, men of letters against men of letters, 
courtesans against courtesans, financiers against the people, wives against 
husbands, relatives against relatives — it is eternal war.” 


“I have seen the worst,” Candide replied. “But a wise man, who since 
has had the misfortune to be hanged, taught me that all is marvellously well; 
these are but the shadows on a beautiful picture.” 

“Your hanged man mocked the world,” said Martin. “The shadows are 
horrible blots.” 

“They are men who make the blots,” said Candide, “and they cannot be 
dispensed with.” 

“Tt is not their fault then,” said Martin. 

Most of the punters, who understood nothing of this language, drank, 
and Martin reasoned with the scholar, and Candide related some of his 
adventures to his hostess. 

After supper the Marchioness took Candide into her boudoir, and made 
him sit upon a sofa. 

“Ah, well!” said she to him, “you love desperately Miss Cunegonde of 
Thunder-ten-Tronckh?” 

“Yes, madame,” answered Candide. 

The Marchioness replied to him with a tender smile: 

“You answer me like a young man from Westphalia. A Frenchman 
would have said, ‘It is true that I have loved Miss Cunegonde, but seeing 
you, madame, I think I no longer love her.’” 

“Alas! madame,” said Candide, “I will answer you as you wish.” 

“Your passion for her,” said the Marchioness, “commenced by picking 
up her handkerchief. I wish that you would pick up my garter.” 

“With all my heart,” said Candide. And he picked it up. 

“But I wish that you would put it on,” said the lady. 

And Candide put it on. 

“You see,” said she, “you are a foreigner. I sometimes make my Parisian 
lovers languish for fifteen days, but I give myself to you the first night 
because one must do the honours of one’s country to a young man from 
Westphalia.” 

The lady having perceived two enormous diamonds upon the hands of 
the young foreigner praised them with such good faith that from Candide’s 
fingers they passed to her own. 

Candide, returning with the Perigordian Abbé, felt some remorse in 
having been unfaithful to Miss Cunegonde. The Abbé sympathised in his 
trouble; he had had but a light part of the fifty thousand francs lost at play 
and of the value of the two brilliants, half given, half extorted. His design 


was to profit as much as he could by the advantages which the acquaintance 
of Candide could procure for him. He spoke much of Cunegonde, and 
Candide told him that he should ask forgiveness of that beautiful one for his 
infidelity when he should see her in Venice. 

The Abbé redoubled his politeness and attentions, and took a tender 
interest in all that Candide said, in all that he did, in all that he wished to do. 

“And so, sir, you have a rendezvous at Venice?” 

“Yes, monsieur Abbé,” answered Candide. “It is absolutely necessary 
that I go to meet Miss Cunegonde.” 

And then the pleasure of talking of that which he loved induced him to 
relate, according to his custom, part of his adventures with the fair 
Westphalian. 

“T believe,” said the Abbé, “that Miss Cunegonde has a great deal of wit, 
and that she writes charming letters?” 

“T have never received any from her,” said Candide, “for being expelled 
from the castle on her account I had not an opportunity for writing to her. 
Soon after that I heard she was dead; then I found her alive; then I lost her 
again; and last of all, I sent an express to her two thousand five hundred 
leagues from here, and I wait for an answer.” 

The Abbé listened attentively, and seemed to be in a brown study. He 
soon took his leave of the two foreigners after a most tender embrace. The 
following day Candide received, on awaking, a letter couched in these 
terms: 

“My very dear love, for eight days I have been ill in this town. I learn 
that you are here. I would fly to your arms if I could but move. I was 
informed of your passage at Bordeaux, where I left faithful Cacambo and 
the old woman, who are to follow me very soon. The Governor of Buenos 
Ayres has taken all, but there remains to me your heart. Come! your 
presence will either give me life or kill me with pleasure.” 

This charming, this unhoped-for letter transported Candide with an 
inexpressible joy, and the illness of his dear Cunegonde overwhelmed him 
with grief. Divided between those two passions, he took his gold and his 
diamonds and hurried away, with Martin, to the hotel where Miss 
Cunegonde was lodged. He entered her room trembling, his heart 
palpitating, his voice sobbing; he wished to open the curtains of the bed, 
and asked for a light. 


“Take care what you do,” said the servant-maid; “the light hurts her,” 
and immediately she drew the curtain again. 

“My dear Cunegonde,” said Candide, weeping, “how are you? If you 
cannot see me, at least speak to me.” 

“She cannot speak,” said the maid. 

The lady then put a plump hand out from the bed, and Candide bathed it 
with his tears and afterwards filled it with diamonds, leaving a bag of gold 
upon the easy chair. 

In the midst of these transports in came an officer, followed by the Abbé 
and a file of soldiers. 

“There,” said he, “are the two suspected foreigners,” and at the same 
time he ordered them to be seized and carried to prison. 

“Travellers are not treated thus in El Dorado,” said Candide. 

“T am more a Manichean now than ever,” said Martin. 

“But pray, sir, where are you going to carry us?” said Candide. 

“To a dungeon,” answered the officer. 

Martin, having recovered himself a little, judged that the lady who acted 
the part of Cunegonde was a cheat, that the Perigordian Abbé was a knave 
who had imposed upon the honest simplicity of Candide, and that the 
officer was another knave whom they might easily silence. 

Candide, advised by Martin and impatient to see the real Cunegonde, 
rather than expose himself before a court of justice, proposed to the officer 
to give him three small diamonds, each worth about three thousand pistoles. 

“Ah, sir,” said the man with the ivory baton, “had you committed all the 
imaginable crimes you would be to me the most honest man in the world. 
Three diamonds! Each worth three thousand pistoles! Sir, instead of 
carrying you to jail I would lose my life to serve you. There are orders for 
arresting all foreigners, but leave it to me. I have a brother at Dieppe in 
Normandy! I'll conduct you thither, and if you have a diamond to give him 
he’ll take as much care of you as I would.” 

“And why,” said Candide, “should all foreigners be arrested?” 

“Tt is,” the Perigordian Abbé then made answer, “because a poor beggar 
of the country of Atrébatie heard some foolish things said. This induced 
him to commit a parricide, not such as that of 1610 in the month of May, 
but such as that of 1594 in the month of December, and such as others 
which have been committed in other years and other months by other poor 
devils who had heard nonsense spoken.” 


The officer then explained what the Abbé meant. 

“Ah, the monsters!” cried Candide. “What horrors among a people who 
dance and sing! Is there no way of getting quickly out of this country where 
monkeys provoke tigers? I have seen no bears in my country, but men I 
have beheld nowhere except in El Dorado. In the name of God, sir, conduct 
me to Venice, where I am to await Miss Cunegonde.” 

“T can conduct you no further than lower Normandy,” said the officer. 

Immediately he ordered his irons to be struck off, acknowledged himself 
mistaken, sent away his men, set out with Candide and Martin for Dieppe, 
and left them in the care of his brother. 

There was then a small Dutch ship in the harbour. The Norman, who by 
the virtue of three more diamonds had become the most subservient of men, 
put Candide and his attendants on board a vessel that was just ready to set 
sail for Portsmouth in England. 

This was not the way to Venice, but Candide thought he had made his 
way out of hell, and reckoned that he would soon have an opportunity for 
resuming his journey. 


XXIill. CANDIDE AND MARTIN TOUCHED 
UPON THE COAST OF ENGLAND, AND 
WHAT THEY SAW THERE. 


“Ah, Pangloss! Pangloss! Ah, Martin! Martin! Ah, my dear Cunegonde, 
what sort of a world is this?” said Candide on board the Dutch ship. 

“Something very foolish and abominable,” said Martin. 

“You know England? Are they as foolish there as in France?” 

“Tt is another kind of folly,” said Martin. “You know that these two 
nations are at war for a few acres of snow in Canada, and that they spend 
over this beautiful war much more than Canada is worth. To tell you 
exactly, whether there are more people fit to send to a madhouse in one 
country than the other, is what my imperfect intelligence will not permit. I 
only know in general that the people we are going to see are very 
atrabilious.” 

Talking thus they arrived at Portsmouth. The coast was lined with 
crowds of people, whose eyes were fixed on a fine man kneeling, with his 
eyes bandaged, on board one of the men of war in the harbour. Four soldiers 
stood opposite to this man; each of them fired three balls at his head, with 
all the calmness in the world; and the whole assembly went away very well 
satisfied. 

“What is all this?” said Candide; “and what demon is it that exercises his 
empire in this country?” 

He then asked who was that fine man who had been killed with so much 
ceremony. They answered, he was an Admiral. 

“And why kill this Admiral?” 

“Tt is because he did not kill a sufficient number of men himself. He gave 
battle to a French Admiral; and it has been proved that he was not near 
enough to him.” 

“But,” replied Candide, “the French Admiral was as far from the English 
Admiral.” 

“There is no doubt of it; but in this country it is found good, from time to 
time, to kill one Admiral to encourage the others.” 

Candide was so shocked and bewildered by what he saw and heard, that 
he would not set foot on shore, and he made a bargain with the Dutch 


skipper (were he even to rob him like the Surinam captain) to conduct him 
without delay to Venice. 

The skipper was ready in two days. They coasted France; they passed in 
sight of Lisbon, and Candide trembled. They passed through the Straits, and 
entered the Mediterranean. At last they landed at Venice. 

“God be praised!” said Candide, embracing Martin. “It is here that I shall 
see again my beautiful Cunegonde. I trust Cacambo as myself. All is well, 
all will be well, all goes as well as possible.” 


XXIV. OF PAQUETTE AND FRIAR GIROFLEE. 


Upon their arrival at Venice, Candide went to search for Cacambo at every 
inn and coffee-house, and among all the ladies of pleasure, but to no 
purpose. He sent every day to inquire on all the ships that came in. But 
there was no news of Cacambo. 

“What!” said he to Martin, “I have had time to voyage from Surinam to 
Bordeaux, to go from Bordeaux to Paris, from Paris to Dieppe, from Dieppe 
to Portsmouth, to coast along Portugal and Spain, to cross the whole 
Mediterranean, to spend some months, and yet the beautiful Cunegonde has 
not arrived! Instead of her I have only met a Parisian wench and a 
Perigordian Abbé. Cunegonde is dead without doubt, and there is nothing 
for me but to die. Alas! how much better it would have been for me to have 
remained in the paradise of El Dorado than to come back to this cursed 
Europe! You are in the right, my dear Martin: all is misery and illusion.” 

He fell into a deep melancholy, and neither went to see the opera, nor 
any of the other diversions of the Carnival; nay, he was proof against the 
temptations of all the ladies. 

“You are in truth very simple,” said Martin to him, “if you imagine that a 
mongrel valet, who has five or six millions in his pocket, will go to the 
other end of the world to seek your mistress and bring her to you to Venice. 
If he find her, he will keep her to himself; if he do not find her he will get 
another. I advise you to forget your valet Cacambo and your mistress 
Cunegonde.” 

Martin was not consoling. Candide’s melancholy increased; and Martin 
continued to prove to him that there was very little virtue or happiness upon 
earth, except perhaps in El Dorado, where nobody could gain admittance. 

While they were disputing on this important subject and waiting for 
Cunegonde, Candide saw a young Theatin friar in St. Mark’s Piazza, 
holding a girl on his arm. The Theatin looked fresh coloured, plump, and 
vigorous; his eyes were sparkling, his air assured, his look lofty, and his 
step bold. The girl was very pretty, and sang; she looked amorously at her 
Theatin, and from time to time pinched his fat cheeks. 

“At least you will allow me,” said Candide to Martin, “that these two are 
happy. Hitherto I have met with none but unfortunate people in the whole 


habitable globe, except in El Dorado; but as to this pair, I would venture to 
lay a wager that they are very happy.” 

“T lay you they are not,” said Martin. 

“We need only ask them to dine with us,” said Candide, “and you will 
see whether I am mistaken.” 

Immediately he accosted them, presented his compliments, and invited 
them to his inn to eat some macaroni, with Lombard partridges, and caviare, 
and to drink some Montepulciano, Lachryme Christi, Cyprus and Samos 
wine. The girl blushed, the Theatin accepted the invitation and she followed 
him, casting her eyes on Candide with confusion and surprise, and dropping 
a few tears. No sooner had she set foot in Candide’s apartment than she 
cried out: 

“Ah! Mr. Candide does not know Paquette again.” 

Candide had not viewed her as yet with attention, his thoughts being 
entirely taken up with Cunegonde; but recollecting her as she spoke. 

“Alas!” said he, “my poor child, it is you who reduced Doctor Pangloss 
to the beautiful condition in which I saw him?” 

“Alas! it was I, sir, indeed,” answered Paquette. “I see that you have 
heard all. I have been informed of the frightful disasters that befell the 
family of my lady Baroness, and the fair Cunegonde. I swear to you that my 
fate has been scarcely less sad. I was very innocent when you knew me. A 
Grey Friar, who was my confessor, easily seduced me. The consequences 
were terrible. I was obliged to quit the castle some time after the Baron had 
sent you away with kicks on the backside. If a famous surgeon had not 
taken compassion on me, I should have died. For some time I was this 
surgeon’s mistress, merely out of gratitude. His wife, who was mad with 
jealousy, beat me every day unmercifully; she was a fury. The surgeon was 
one of the ugliest of men, and I the most wretched of women, to be 
continually beaten for a man I did not love. You know, sir, what a dangerous 
thing it is for an ill-natured woman to be married to a doctor. Incensed at the 
behaviour of his wife, he one day gave her so effectual a remedy to cure her 
of a slight cold, that she died two hours after, in most horrid convulsions. 
The wife’s relations prosecuted the husband; he took flight, and I was 
thrown into jail. My innocence would not have saved me if I had not been 
good-looking. The judge set me free, on condition that he succeeded the 
surgeon. I was soon supplanted by a rival, turned out of doors quite 
destitute, and obliged to continue this abominable trade, which appears so 


pleasant to you men, while to us women it is the utmost abyss of misery. I 
have come to exercise the profession at Venice. Ah! sir, if you could only 
imagine what it is to be obliged to caress indifferently an old merchant, a 
lawyer, a monk, a gondolier, an abbé, to be exposed to abuse and insults; to 
be often reduced to borrowing a petticoat, only to go and have it raised by a 
disagreeable man; to be robbed by one of what one has earned from 
another; to be subject to the extortions of the officers of justice; and to have 
in prospect only a frightful old age, a hospital, and a dung-hill; you would 
conclude that I am one of the most unhappy creatures in the world.” 

Paquette thus opened her heart to honest Candide, in the presence of 
Martin, who said to his friend: 

“You see that already I have won half the wager.” 

Friar Giroflée stayed in the dining-room, and drank a glass or two of 
wine while he was waiting for dinner. 

“But,” said Candide to Paquette, “you looked so gay and content when I 
met you; you sang and you behaved so lovingly to the Theatin, that you 
seemed to me as happy as you pretend to be now the reverse.” 

“Ah! sir,” answered Paquette, “this is one of the miseries of the trade. 
Yesterday I was robbed and beaten by an officer; yet to-day I must put on 
good humour to please a friar.” 

Candide wanted no more convincing; he owned that Martin was in the 
right. They sat down to table with Paquette and the Theatin; the repast was 
entertaining; and towards the end they conversed with all confidence. 

“Father,” said Candide to the Friar, “you appear to me to enjoy a State 
that all the world might envy; the flower of health shines in your face, your 
expression makes plain your happiness; you have a very pretty girl for your 
recreation, and you seem well satisfied with your state as a Theatin.” 

“My faith, sir,” said Friar Giroflée, “I wish that all the Theatins were at 
the bottom of the sea. I have been tempted a hundred times to set fire to the 
convent, and go and become a Turk. My parents forced me at the age of 
fifteen to put on this detestable habit, to increase the fortune of a cursed 
elder brother, whom God confound. Jealousy, discord, and fury, dwell in the 
convent. It is true I have preached a few bad sermons that have brought me 
in a littlke money, of which the prior stole half, while the rest serves to 
maintain my girls; but when I return at night to the monastery, I am ready to 
dash my head against the walls of the dormitory; and all my fellows are in 
the same case.” 


Martin turned towards Candide with his usual coolness. 

“Well,” said he, “have I not won the whole wager?” 

Candide gave two thousand piastres to Paquette, and one thousand to 
Friar Giroflée. 

“T’ll answer for it,” said he, “that with this they will be happy.” 

“IT do not believe it at all,” said Martin; “you will, perhaps, with these 
piastres only render them the more unhappy.” 

“Let that be as it may,” said Candide, “but one thing consoles me. I see 
that we often meet with those whom we expected never to see more; so that, 
perhaps, as I have found my red sheep and Paquette, it may well be that I 
shall also find Cunegonde.” 

“TI wish,” said Martin, “she may one day make you very happy; but I 
doubt it very much.” 

“You are very hard of belief,” said Candide. 

“T have lived,” said Martin. 

“You see those gondoliers,” said Candide, “are they not perpetually 
singing?” 

“You do not see them,” said Martin, “at home with their wives and brats. 
The Doge has his troubles, the gondoliers have theirs. It is true that, all 
things considered, the life of a gondolier is preferable to that of a Doge; but 
I believe the difference to be so trifling that it is not worth the trouble of 
examining.” 

“People talk,” said Candide, “of the Senator Pococurante, who lives in 
that fine palace on the Brenta, where he entertains foreigners in the politest 
manner. They pretend that this man has never felt any uneasiness.” 

“T should be glad to see such a rarity,” said Martin. 

Candide immediately sent to ask the Lord Pococurante permission to 
wait upon him the next day. 


XXV. THE VISIT TO LORD POCOCURANTE, A 
NOBLE VENETIAN. 


Candide and Martin went in a gondola on the Brenta, and arrived at the 
palace of the noble Signor Pococurante. The gardens, laid out with taste, 
were adorned with fine marble statues. The palace was beautifully built. 
The master of the house was a man of sixty, and very rich. He received the 
two travellers with polite indifference, which put Candide a little out of 
countenance, but was not at all disagreeable to Martin. 

First, two pretty girls, very neatly dressed, served them with chocolate, 
which was frothed exceedingly well. Candide could not refrain from 
commending their beauty, grace, and address. 

“They are good enough creatures,” said the Senator. “I make them lie 
with me sometimes, for I am very tired of the ladies of the town, of their 
coquetries, of their jealousies, of their quarrels, of their humours, of their 
pettinesses, of their prides, of their follies, and of the sonnets which one 
must make, or have made, for them. But after all, these two girls begin to 
weary me.” 

After breakfast, Candide walking into a long gallery was surprised by the 
beautiful pictures. He asked, by what master were the two first. 

“They are by Raphael,” said the Senator. “I bought them at a great price, 
out of vanity, some years ago. They are said to be the finest things in Italy, 
but they do not please me at all. The colours are too dark, the figures are not 
sufficiently rounded, nor in good relief; the draperies in no way resemble 
stuffs. In a word, whatever may be said, I do not find there a true imitation 
of nature. I only care for a picture when I think I see nature itself; and there 
are none of this sort. I have a great many pictures, but I prize them very 
little.” 

While they were waiting for dinner Pococurante ordered a concert. 
Candide found the music delicious. 

“This noise,” said the Senator, “may amuse one for half an hour; but if it 
were to last longer it would grow tiresome to everybody, though they durst 
not own it. Music, to-day, is only the art of executing difficult things, and 
that which is only difficult cannot please long. Perhaps I should be fonder 
of the opera if they had not found the secret of making of it a monster which 


shocks me. Let who will go to see bad tragedies set to music, where the 
scenes are contrived for no other end than to introduce two or three songs 
ridiculously out of place, to show off an actress’s voice. Let who will, or 
who can, die away with pleasure at the sight of an eunuch quavering the 
role of Cesar, or of Cato, and strutting awkwardly upon the stage. For my 
part I have long since renounced those paltry entertainments which 
constitute the glory of modern Italy, and are purchased so dearly by 
sovereigns.” 

Candide disputed the point a little, but with discretion. Martin was 
entirely of the Senator’s opinion. 

They sat down to table, and after an excellent dinner they went into the 
library. Candide, seeing a Homer magnificently bound, commended the 
virtuoso on his good taste. 

“There,” said he, “is a book that was once the delight of the great 
Pangloss, the best philosopher in Germany.” 

“Tt is not mine,” answered Pococurante coolly. “They used at one time to 
make me believe that I took a pleasure in reading him. But that continual 
repetition of battles, so extremely like one another; those gods that are 
always active without doing anything decisive; that Helen who is the cause 
of the war, and who yet scarcely appears in the piece; that Troy, so long 
besieged without being taken; all these together caused me great weariness. 
I have sometimes asked learned men whether they were not as weary as I of 
that work. Those who were sincere have owned to me that the poem made 
them fall asleep; yet it was necessary to have it in their library as a 
monument of antiquity, or like those rusty medals which are no longer of 
use in commerce.” 

“But your Excellency does not think thus of Virgil?” said Candide. 

“T grant,” said the Senator, “that the second, fourth, and sixth books of 
his A:neid are excellent, but as for his pious A‘neas, his strong Cloanthus, 
his friend Achates, his little Ascanius, his silly King Latinus, his bourgeois 
Amata, his insipid Lavinia, I think there can be nothing more flat and 
disagreeable. I prefer Tasso a good deal, or even the soporific tales of 
Ariosto.” 

“May I presume to ask you, sir,” said Candide, “whether you do not 
receive a great deal of pleasure from reading Horace?” 

“There are maxims in this writer,” answered Pococurante, “from which a 
man of the world may reap great benefit, and being written in energetic 


verse they are more easily impressed upon the memory. But I care little for 
his journey to Brundusium, and his account of a bad dinner, or of his low 
quarrel between one Rupilius whose words he says were full of poisonous 
filth, and another whose language was imbued with vinegar. I have read 
with much distaste his indelicate verses against old women and witches; nor 
do I see any merit in telling his friend Mecenas that if he will but rank him 
in the choir of lyric poets, his lofty head shall touch the stars. Fools admire 
everything in an author of reputation. For my part, I read only to please 
myself. I like only that which serves my purpose.” 

Candide, having been educated never to judge for himself, was much 
surprised at what he heard. Martin found there was a good deal of reason in 
Pococurante’s remarks. 

“Oh! here is Cicero,” said Candide. “Here is the great man whom I fancy 
you are never tired of reading.” 

“IT never read him,” replied the Venetian. “What is it to me whether he 
pleads for Rabirius or Cluentius? I try causes enough myself; his 
philosophical works seem to me better, but when I found that he doubted of 
everything, I concluded that I knew as much as he, and that I had no need of 
a guide to learn ignorance.” 

“Ha! here are four-score volumes of the Academy of Sciences,” cried 
Martin. “Perhaps there is something valuable in this collection.” 

“There might be,” said Pococurante, “if only one of those rakers of 
rubbish had shown how to make pins; but in all these volumes there is 
nothing but chimerical systems, and not a single useful thing.” 

“And what dramatic works I see here,” said Candide, “in Italian, 
Spanish, and French.” 

“Yes,” replied the Senator, “there are three thousand, and not three dozen 
of them good for anything. As to those collections of sermons, which 
altogether are not worth a single page of Seneca, and those huge volumes of 
theology, you may well imagine that neither I nor any one else ever opens 
them.” 

Martin saw some shelves filled with English books. 

“J have a notion,” said he, “that a Republican must be greatly pleased 
with most of these books, which are written with a spirit of freedom.” 

“Yes,” answered Pococurante, “it is noble to write as one thinks; this is 
the privilege of humanity. In all our Italy we write only what we do not 
think; those who inhabit the country of the Cesars and the Antoninuses dare 


not acquire a single idea without the permission of a Dominican friar. I 
should be pleased with the liberty which inspires the English genius if 
passion and party spirit did not corrupt all that is estimable in this precious 
liberty.” 

Candide, observing a Milton, asked whether he did not look upon this 
author as a great man. 

“Who?” said Pococurante, “that barbarian, who writes a_ long 
commentary in ten books of harsh verse on the first chapter of Genesis; that 
coarse imitator of the Greeks, who disfigures the Creation, and who, while 
Moses represents the Eternal producing the world by a word, makes the 
Messiah take a great pair of compasses from the armoury of heaven to 
circumscribe His work? How can I have any esteem for a writer who has 
spoiled Tasso’s hell and the devil, who transforms Lucifer sometimes into a 
toad and other times into a pigmy, who makes him repeat the same things a 
hundred times, who makes him dispute on theology, who, by a serious 
imitation of Ariosto’s comic invention of firearms, represents the devils 
cannonading in heaven? Neither I nor any man in Italy could take pleasure 
in those melancholy extravagances; and the marriage of Sin and Death, and 
the snakes brought forth by Sin, are enough to turn the stomach of any one 
with the least taste, [and his long description of a pest-house is good only 
for a grave-digger]. This obscure, whimsical, and disagreeable poem was 
despised upon its first publication, and I only treat it now as it was treated in 
its own country by contemporaries. For the matter of that I say what I think, 
and I care very little whether others think as I do.” 

Candide was grieved at this speech, for he had a respect for Homer and 
was fond of Milton. 

“Alas!” said he softly to Martin, “I am afraid that this man holds our 
German poets in very great contempt.” 

“There would not be much harm in that,” said Martin. 

“Oh! what a superior man,” said Candide below his breath. “What a 
great genius is this Pococurante! Nothing can please him.” 

After their survey of the library they went down into the garden, where 
Candide praised its several beauties. 

“T know of nothing in so bad a taste,” said the master. “All you see here 
is merely trifling. After to-morrow I will have it planted with a nobler 
design.” 


“Well,” said Candide to Martin when they had taken their leave, “you 
will agree that this is the happiest of mortals, for he is above everything he 
possesses.” 

“But do you not see,” answered Martin, “that he is disgusted with all he 
possesses? Plato observed a long while ago that those stomachs are not the 
best that reject all sorts of food.” 

“But is there not a pleasure,” said Candide, “in criticising everything, in 
pointing out faults where others see nothing but beauties?” 

“That is to say,” replied Martin, “that there is some pleasure in having no 
pleasure.” 

“Well, well,” said Candide, “I find that I shall be the only happy man 
when I am blessed with the sight of my dear Cunegonde.” 

“Tt is always well to hope,” said Martin. 

However, the days and the weeks passed. Cacambo did not come, and 
Candide was so overwhelmed with grief that he did not even reflect that 
Paquette and Friar Giroflée did not return to thank him. 


XXVI. OF A SUPPER WHICH CANDIDE AND 
MARTIN TOOK WITH SIX STRANGERS, AND 
WHO THEY WERE. 


One evening that Candide and Martin were going to sit down to supper with 
some foreigners who lodged in the same inn, a man whose complexion was 
as black as soot, came behind Candide, and taking him by the arm, said: 

“Get yourself ready to go along with us; do not fail.” 

Upon this he turned round and saw — Cacambo! Nothing but the sight 
of Cunegonde could have astonished and delighted him more. He was on 
the point of going mad with joy. He embraced his dear friend. 

“Cunegonde is here, without doubt; where is she? Take me to her that I 
may die of joy in her company.” 

“Cunegonde is not here,” said Cacambo, “she is at Constantinople.” 

“Oh, heavens! at Constantinople! But were she in China I would fly 
thither; let us be off.” 

“We shall set out after supper,” replied Cacambo. “I can tell you nothing 
more; I am a slave, my master awaits me, I must serve him at table; speak 
not a word, eat, and then get ready.” 

Candide, distracted between joy and grief, delighted at seeing his faithful 
agent again, astonished at finding him a slave, filled with the fresh hope of 
recovering his mistress, his heart palpitating, his understanding confused, 
sat down to table with Martin, who saw all these scenes quite unconcerned, 
and with six strangers who had come to spend the Carnival at Venice. 

Cacambo waited at table upon one of the strangers; towards the end of 
the entertainment he drew near his master, and whispered in his ear: 

“Sire, your Majesty may start when you please, the vessel is ready.” 

On saying these words he went out. The company in great surprise 
looked at one another without speaking a word, when another domestic 
approached his master and said to him: 

“Sire, your Majesty’s chaise is at Padua, and the boat is ready.” 

The master gave a nod and the servant went away. The company all 
stared at one another again, and their surprise redoubled. A third valet came 
up to a third stranger, saying: 


“Sire, believe me, your Majesty ought not to stay here any longer. I am 
going to get everything ready.” 

And immediately he disappeared. Candide and Martin did not doubt that 
this was a masquerade of the Carnival. Then a fourth domestic said to a 
fourth master: 

“Your Majesty may depart when you please.” 

Saying this he went away like the rest. The fifth valet said the same thing 
to the fifth master. But the sixth valet spoke differently to the sixth stranger, 
who sat near Candide. He said to him: 

“Faith, Sire, they will no longer give credit to your Majesty nor to me, 
and we may perhaps both of us be put in jail this very night. Therefore I 
will take care of myself. Adieu.” 

The servants being all gone, the six strangers, with Candide and Martin, 
remained in a profound silence. At length Candide broke it. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “this is a very good joke indeed, but why should 
you all be kings? For me I own that neither Martin nor I is a king.” 

Cacambo’s master then gravely answered in Italian: 

“JT am not at all joking. My name is Achmet III. I was Grand Sultan many 
years. I dethroned my brother; my nephew dethroned me, my viziers were 
beheaded, and I am condemned to end my days in the old Seraglio. My 
nephew, the great Sultan Mahmoud, permits me to travel sometimes for my 
health, and I am come to spend the Carnival at Venice.” 

A young man who sat next to Achmet, spoke then as follows: 

“My name is Ivan. I was once Emperor of all the Russias, but was 
dethroned in my cradle. My parents were confined in prison and I was 
educated there; yet I am sometimes allowed to travel in company with 
persons who act as guards; and I am come to spend the Carnival at Venice.” 

The third said: 

“T am Charles Edward, King of England; my father has resigned all his 
legal rights to me. I have fought in defence of them; and above eight 
hundred of my adherents have been hanged, drawn, and quartered. I have 
been confined in prison; I am going to Rome, to pay a visit to the King, my 
father, who was dethroned as well as myself and my grandfather, and I am 
come to spend the Carnival at Venice.” 

The fourth spoke thus in his turn: 

“T am the King of Poland; the fortune of war has stripped me of my 
hereditary dominions; my father underwent the same vicissitudes; I resign 


myself to Providence in the same manner as Sultan Achmet, the Emperor 
Ivan, and King Charles Edward, whom God long preserve; and I am come 
to the Carnival at Venice.” 

The fifth said: 

“T am King of Poland also; I have been twice dethroned; but Providence 
has given me another country, where I have done more good than all the 
Sarmatian kings were ever capable of doing on the banks of the Vistula; I 
resign myself likewise to Providence, and am come to pass the Carnival at 
Venice.” 

It was now the sixth monarch’s turn to speak: 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I am not so great a prince as any of you; 
however, I am a king. I am Theodore, elected King of Corsica; I had the 
title of Majesty, and now I am scarcely treated as a gentleman. I have 
coined money, and now am not worth a farthing; I have had two secretaries 
of state, and now I have scarce a valet; I have seen myself on a throne, and I 
have seen myself upon straw in a common jail in London. I am afraid that I 
shall meet with the same treatment here though, like your majesties, I am 
come to see the Carnival at Venice.” 

The other five kings listened to this speech with generous compassion. 
Each of them gave twenty sequins to King Theodore to buy him clothes and 
linen; and Candide made him a present of a diamond worth two thousand 
sequins. 

“Who can this private person be,” said the five kings to one another, 
“who is able to give, and really has given, a hundred times as much as any 
of us?” 

Just as they rose from table, in came four Serene Highnesses, who had 
also been stripped of their territories by the fortune of war, and were come 
to spend the Carnival at Venice. But Candide paid no regard to these 
newcomers, his thoughts were entirely employed on his voyage to 
Constantinople, in search of his beloved Cunegonde. 


XXVIII. CANDIDE’S VOYAGE TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The faithful Cacambo had already prevailed upon the Turkish skipper, who 
was to conduct the Sultan Achmet to Constantinople, to receive Candide 
and Martin on his ship. They both embarked after having made their 
obeisance to his miserable Highness. 

“You see,” said Candide to Martin on the way, “we supped with six 
dethroned kings, and of those six there was one to whom I gave charity. 
Perhaps there are many other princes yet more unfortunate. For my part, I 
have only lost a hundred sheep; and now I am flying into Cunegonde’s 
arms. My dear Martin, yet once more Pangloss was right: all is for the 
best.” 

“T wish it,” answered Martin. 

“But,” said Candide, “it was a very strange adventure we met with at 
Venice. It has never before been seen or heard that six dethroned kings have 
supped together at a public inn.” 

“Tt is not more extraordinary,” said Martin, “than most of the things that 
have happened to us. It is a very common thing for kings to be dethroned; 
and as for the honour we have had of supping in their company, it is a trifle 
not worth our attention.” 

No sooner had Candide got on board the vessel than he flew to his old 
valet and friend Cacambo, and tenderly embraced him. 

“Well,” said he, “what news of Cunegonde? Is she still a prodigy of 
beauty? Does she love me still? How is she? Thou hast doubtless bought 
her a palace at Constantinople?” 

“My dear master,” answered Cacambo, “Cunegonde washes dishes on 
the banks of the Propontis, in the service of a prince, who has very few 
dishes to wash; she is a slave in the family of an ancient sovereign named 
Ragotsky, to whom the Grand Turk allows three crowns a day in his exile. 
But what is worse still is, that she has lost her beauty and has become 
horribly ugly.” 

“Well, handsome or ugly,” replied Candide, “I am a man of honour, and 
it is my duty to love her still. But how came she to be reduced to so abject a 
State with the five or six millions that you took to her?” 


“Ah!” said Cacambo, “was I not to give two millions to Senor Don 
Fernando d’Ibaraa, y Figueora, y Mascarenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza, 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, for permitting Miss Cunegonde to come away? 
And did not a corsair bravely rob us of all the rest? Did not this corsair 
carry us to Cape Matapan, to Milo, to Nicaria, to Samos, to Petra, to the 
Dardanelles, to Marmora, to Scutari? Cunegonde and the old woman serve 
the prince I now mentioned to you, and I am slave to the dethroned Sultan.” 

“What a series of shocking calamities!” cried Candide. “But after all, I 
have some diamonds left; and I may easily pay Cunegonde’s ransom. Yet it 
is a pity that she is grown so ugly.” 

Then, turning towards Martin: “Who do you think,” said he, “is most to 
be pitied — the Sultan Achmet, the Emperor Ivan, King Charles Edward, or 
>” 

“How should I know!” answered Martin. “I must see into your hearts to 
be able to tell.” 

“Ah!” said Candide, “if Pangloss were here, he could tell.” 

“T know not,” said Martin, “in what sort of scales your Pangloss would 
weigh the misfortunes of mankind and set a just estimate on their sorrows. 
All that I can presume to say is, that there are millions of people upon earth 
who have a hundred times more to complain of than King Charles Edward, 
the Emperor Ivan, or the Sultan Achmet.” 

“That may well be,” said Candide. 

In a few days they reached the Bosphorus, and Candide began by paying 
a very high ransom for Cacambo. Then without losing time, he and his 
companions went on board a galley, in order to search on the banks of the 
Propontis for his Cunegonde, however ugly she might have become. 

Among the crew there were two slaves who rowed very badly, and to 
whose bare shoulders the Levantine captain would now and then apply 
blows from a bull’s pizzle. Candide, from a natural impulse, looked at these 
two slaves more attentively than at the other oarsmen, and approached them 
with pity. Their features though greatly disfigured, had a slight resemblance 
to those of Pangloss and the unhappy Jesuit and Westphalian Baron, brother 
to Miss Cunegonde. This moved and saddened him. He looked at them still 
more attentively. 

“Indeed,” said he to Cacambo, “if I had not seen Master Pangloss 
hanged, and if I had not had the misfortune to kill the Baron, I should think 
it was they that were rowing.” 


At the names of the Baron and of Pangloss, the two galley-slaves uttered 
a loud cry, held fast by the seat, and let drop their oars. The captain ran up 
to them and redoubled his blows with the bull’s pizzle. 

“Stop! stop! sir,” cried Candide. “I will give you what money you 
please.” 

“What! it is Candide!” said one of the slaves. 

“What! it is Candide!” said the other. 

“Do I dream?” cried Candide; “am I awake? or am I on board a galley? 
Is this the Baron whom I killed? Is this Master Pangloss whom I saw 
hanged?” 

“Tt is we! it is we!” answered they. 

“Well! is this the great philosopher?” said Martin. 

“Ah! captain,” said Candide, “what ransom will you take for Monsieur 
de Thunder-ten-Tronckh, one of the first barons of the empire, and for 
Monsieur Pangloss, the profoundest metaphysician in Germany?” 

“Dog of a Christian,” answered the Levantine captain, “since these two 
dogs of Christian slaves are barons and metaphysicians, which I doubt not 
are high dignities in their country, you shall give me fifty thousand 
Sequins.” 

“You shall have them, sir. Carry me back at once to Constantinople, and 
you shall receive the money directly. But no; carry me first to Miss 
Cunegonde.” 

Upon the first proposal made by Candide, however, the Levantine 
captain had already tacked about, and made the crew ply their oars quicker 
than a bird cleaves the air. 

Candide embraced the Baron and Pangloss a hundred times. 

“And how happened it, my dear Baron, that I did not kill you? And, my 
dear Pangloss, how came you to life again after being hanged? And why are 
you both in a Turkish galley?” 

“And it is true that my dear sister is in this country?” said the Baron. 

“Yes,” answered Cacambo. 

“Then I behold, once more, my dear Candide,” cried Pangloss. 

Candide presented Martin and Cacambo to them; they embraced each 
other, and all spoke at once. The galley flew; they were already in the port. 
Instantly Candide sent for a Jew, to whom he sold for fifty thousand sequins 
a diamond worth a hundred thousand, though the fellow swore to him by 
Abraham that he could give him no more. He immediately paid the ransom 


for the Baron and Pangloss. The latter threw himself at the feet of his 
deliverer, and bathed them with his tears; the former thanked him with a 
nod, and promised to return him the money on the first opportunity. 

“But is it indeed possible that my sister can be in Turkey?” said he. 

“Nothing is more possible,” said Cacambo, “since she scours the dishes 
in the service of a Transylvanian prince.” 

Candide sent directly for two Jews and sold them some more diamonds, 
and then they all set out together in another galley to deliver Cunegonde 
from slavery. 


XXVIII. WHAT HAPPENED TO CANDIDE, 
CUNEGONDE, PANGLOSS, MARTIN, ETC. 


“T ask your pardon once more,” said Candide to the Baron, “your pardon, 
reverend father, for having run you through the body.” 

“Say no more about it,” answered the Baron. “I was a little too hasty, I 
own, but since you wish to know by what fatality I came to be a galley- 
slave I will inform you. After I had been cured by the surgeon of the college 
of the wound you gave me, I was attacked and carried off by a party of 
Spanish troops, who confined me in prison at Buenos Ayres at the very time 
my sister was setting out thence. I asked leave to return to Rome to the 
General of my Order. I was appointed chaplain to the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople. I had not been eight days in this employment when one 
evening I met with a young Ichoglan, who was a very handsome fellow. 
The weather was warm. The young man wanted to bathe, and I took this 
opportunity of bathing also. I did not know that it was a capital crime for a 
Christian to be found naked with a young Mussulman. A cadi ordered me a 
hundred blows on the soles of the feet, and condemned me to the galleys. I 
do not think there ever was a greater act of injustice. But I should be glad to 
know how my sister came to be scullion to a Transylvanian prince who has 
taken shelter among the Turks.” 

“But you, my dear Pangloss,” said Candide, “how can it be that I behold 
you again?” 

“Tt is true,” said Pangloss, “that you saw me hanged. I should have been 
burnt, but you may remember it rained exceedingly hard when they were 
going to roast me; the storm was so violent that they despaired of lighting 
the fire, so I was hanged because they could do no better. A surgeon 
purchased my body, carried me home, and dissected me. He began with 
making a crucial incision on me from the navel to the clavicula. One could 
not have been worse hanged than I was. The executioner of the Holy 
Inquisition was a sub-deacon, and knew how to burn people marvellously 
well, but he was not accustomed to hanging. The cord was wet and did not 
slip properly, and besides it was badly tied; in short, I still drew my breath, 
when the crucial incision made me give such a frightful scream that my 
surgeon fell flat upon his back, and imagining that he had been dissecting 


the devil he ran away, dying with fear, and fell down the staircase in his 
flight. His wife, hearing the noise, flew from the next room. She saw me 
stretched out upon the table with my crucial incision. She was seized with 
yet greater fear than her husband, fled, and tumbled over him. When they 
came to themselves a little, I heard the wife say to her husband: ‘My dear, 
how could you take it into your head to dissect a heretic? Do you not know 
that these people always have the devil in their bodies? I will go and fetch a 
priest this minute to exorcise him.’ At this proposal I shuddered, and 
mustering up what little courage I had still remaining I cried out aloud, 
‘Have mercy on me!’ At length the Portuguese barber plucked up his 
spirits. He sewed up my wounds; his wife even nursed me. I was upon my 
legs at the end of fifteen days. The barber found me a place as lackey to a 
knight of Malta who was going to Venice, but finding that my master had 
no money to pay me my wages I entered the service of a Venetian merchant, 
and went with him to Constantinople. One day I took it into my head to step 
into a mosque, where I saw an old Iman and a very pretty young devotee 
who was saying her paternosters. Her bosom was uncovered, and between 
her breasts she had a beautiful bouquet of tulips, roses, anemones, 
ranunculus, hyacinths, and auriculas. She dropped her bouquet; I picked it 
up, and presented it to her with a profound reverence. I was so long in 
delivering it that the Iman began to get angry, and seeing that I was a 
Christian he called out for help. They carried me before the cadi, who 
ordered me a hundred lashes on the soles of the feet and sent me to the 
galleys. I was chained to the very same galley and the same bench as the 
young Baron. On board this galley there were four young men from 
Marseilles, five Neapolitan priests, and two monks from Corfu, who told us 
similar adventures happened daily. The Baron maintained that he had 
suffered greater injustice than I, and I insisted that it was far more innocent 
to take up a bouquet and place it again on a woman’s bosom than to be 
found stark naked with an Ichoglan. We were continually disputing, and 
received twenty lashes with a bull’s pizzle when the concatenation of 
universal events brought you to our galley, and you were good enough to 
ransom us.” 

“Well, my dear Pangloss,” said Candide to him, “when you had been 
hanged, dissected, whipped, and were tugging at the oar, did you always 
think that everything happens for the best?” 


“T am still of my first opinion,” answered Pangloss, “for I am a 
philosopher and I cannot retract, especially as Leibnitz could never be 
wrong; and besides, the pre-established harmony is the finest thing in the 
world, and so is his plenum and materia subtilis.” 


XXIX. HOW CANDIDE FOUND CUNEGONDE 
AND THE OLD WOMAN AGAIN. 


While Candide, the Baron, Pangloss, Martin, and Cacambo were relating 
their several adventures, were reasoning on the contingent or non- 
contingent events of the universe, disputing on effects and causes, on moral 
and physical evil, on liberty and necessity, and on the consolations a slave 
may feel even on a Turkish galley, they arrived at the house of the 
Transylvanian prince on the banks of the Propontis. The first objects which 
met their sight were Cunegonde and the old woman hanging towels out to 
dry. 

The Baron paled at this sight. The tender, loving Candide, seeing his 
beautiful Cunegonde embrowned, with blood-shot eyes, withered neck, 
wrinkled cheeks, and rough, red arms, recoiled three paces, seized with 
horror, and then advanced out of good manners. She embraced Candide and 
her brother; they embraced the old woman, and Candide ransomed them 
both. 

There was a small farm in the neighbourhood which the old woman 
proposed to Candide to make a shift with till the company could be 
provided for in a better manner. Cunegonde did not know she had grown 
ugly, for nobody had told her of it; and she reminded Candide of his 
promise in so positive a tone that the good man durst not refuse her. He 
therefore intimated to the Baron that he intended marrying his sister. 

“T will not suffer,” said the Baron, “such meanness on her part, and such 
insolence on yours; I will never be reproached with this scandalous thing; 
my sister’s children would never be able to enter the church in Germany. 
No; my sister shall only marry a baron of the empire.” 

Cunegonde flung herself at his feet, and bathed them with her tears; still 
he was inflexible. 

“Thou foolish fellow,” said Candide; “I have delivered thee out of the 
galleys, I have paid thy ransom, and thy sister’s also; she was a scullion, 
and is very ugly, yet I am so condescending as to marry her; and dost thou 
pretend to oppose the match? I should kill thee again, were I only to consult 
my anger.” 


“Thou mayest kill me again,” said the Baron, “but thou shalt not marry 
my sister, at least whilst I am living.” 


XXX. THE CONCLUSION. 


At the bottom of his heart Candide had no wish to marry Cunegonde. But 
the extreme impertinence of the Baron determined him to conclude the 
match, and Cunegonde pressed him so strongly that he could not go from 
his word. He consulted Pangloss, Martin, and the faithful Cacambo. 
Pangloss drew up an excellent memorial, wherein he proved that the Baron 
had no right over his sister, and that according to all the laws of the empire, 
she might marry Candide with her left hand. Martin was for throwing the 
Baron into the sea; Cacambo decided that it would be better to deliver him 
up again to the captain of the galley, after which they thought to send him 
back to the General Father of the Order at Rome by the first ship. This 
advice was well received, the old woman approved it; they said not a word 
to his sister; the thing was executed for a little money, and they had the 
double pleasure of entrapping a Jesuit, and punishing the pride of a German 
baron. 

It is natural to imagine that after so many disasters Candide married, and 
living with the philosopher Pangloss, the philosopher Martin, the prudent 
Cacambo, and the old woman, having besides brought so many diamonds 
from the country of the ancient Incas, must have led a very happy life. But 
he was so much imposed upon by the Jews that he had nothing left except 
his small farm; his wife became uglier every day, more peevish and 
unsupportable; the old woman was infirm and even more fretful than 
Cunegonde. Cacambo, who worked in the garden, and took vegetables for 
sale to Constantinople, was fatigued with hard work, and cursed his destiny. 
Pangloss was in despair at not shining in some German university. For 
Martin, he was firmly persuaded that he would be as badly off elsewhere, 
and therefore bore things patiently. Candide, Martin, and Pangloss 
sometimes disputed about morals and metaphysics. They often saw passing 
under the windows of their farm boats full of Effendis, Pashas, and Cadis, 
who were going into banishment to Lemnos, Mitylene, or Erzeroum. And 
they saw other Cadis, Pashas, and Effendis coming to supply the place of 
the exiles, and afterwards exiled in their turn. They saw heads decently 
impaled for presentation to the Sublime Porte. Such spectacles as these 
increased the number of their dissertations; and when they did not dispute 


time hung so heavily upon their hands, that one day the old woman 
ventured to say to them: 

“T want to know which is worse, to be ravished a hundred times by negro 
pirates, to have a buttock cut off, to run the gauntlet among the Bulgarians, 
to be whipped and hanged at an auto-da-fé, to be dissected, to row in the 
galleys — in short, to go through all the miseries we have undergone, or to 
stay here and have nothing to do?” 

“Tt is a great question,” said Candide. 

This discourse gave rise to new reflections, and Martin especially 
concluded that man was born to live either in a state of distracting 
inquietude or of lethargic disgust. Candide did not quite agree to that, but he 
affirmed nothing. Pangloss owned that he had always suffered horribly, but 
as he had once asserted that everything went wonderfully well, he asserted 
it still, though he no longer believed it. 

What helped to confirm Martin in his detestable principles, to stagger 
Candide more than ever, and to puzzle Pangloss, was that one day they saw 
Paquette and Friar Giroflée land at the farm in extreme misery. They had 
soon squandered their three thousand piastres, parted, were reconciled, 
quarrelled again, were thrown into gaol, had escaped, and Friar Giroflée had 
at length become Turk. Paquette continued her trade wherever she went, but 
made nothing of it. 

“T foresaw,” said Martin to Candide, “that your presents would soon be 
dissipated, and only make them the more miserable. You have rolled in 
millions of money, you and Cacambo; and yet you are not happier than 
Friar Giroflée and Paquette.” 

“Ha!” said Pangloss to Paquette, “Providence has then brought you 
amongst us again, my poor child! Do you know that you cost me the tip of 
my nose, an eye, and an ear, as you may see? What a world is this!” 

And now this new adventure set them philosophising more than ever. 

In the neighbourhood there lived a very famous Dervish who was 
esteemed the best philosopher in all Turkey, and they went to consult him. 
Pangloss was the speaker. 

“Master,” said he, “we come to beg you to tell why so strange an animal 
as Man was made.” 

“With what meddlest thou?” said the Dervish; “is it thy business?” 

“But, reverend father,” said Candide, “there is horrible evil in this 
world.” 


“What signifies it,” said the Dervish, “whether there be evil or good? 
When his highness sends a ship to Egypt, does he trouble his head whether 
the mice on board are at their ease or not?” 

“What, then, must we do?” said Pangloss. 

“Hold your tongue,” answered the Dervish. 

“I was in hopes,” said Pangloss, “that I should reason with you a little 
about causes and effects, about the best of possible worlds, the origin of 
evil, the nature of the soul, and the pre-established harmony.” 

At these words, the Dervish shut the door in their faces. 

During this conversation, the news was spread that two Viziers and the 
Mufti had been strangled at Constantinople, and that several of their friends 
had been impaled. This catastrophe made a great noise for some hours. 
Pangloss, Candide, and Martin, returning to the little farm, saw a good old 
man taking the fresh air at his door under an orange bower. Pangloss, who 
was as inquisitive as he was argumentative, asked the old man what was the 
name of the strangled Mufti. 

“I do not know,” answered the worthy man, “and I have not known the 
name of any Mufti, nor of any Vizier. I am entirely ignorant of the event 
you mention; I presume in general that they who meddle with the 
administration of public affairs die sometimes miserably, and that they 
deserve it; but I never trouble my head about what is transacting at 
Constantinople; I content myself with sending there for sale the fruits of the 
garden which I cultivate.” 

Having said these words, he invited the strangers into his house; his two 
sons and two daughters presented them with several sorts of sherbet, which 
they made themselves, with Kaimak enriched with the candied-peel of 
citrons, with oranges, lemons, pine-apples, pistachio-nuts, and Mocha 
coffee unadulterated with the bad coffee of Batavia or the American islands. 
After which the two daughters of the honest Mussulman perfumed the 
strangers’ beards. 

“You must have a vast and magnificent estate,” said Candide to the Turk. 

“1 have only twenty acres,” replied the old man; “I and my children 
cultivate them; our labour preserves us from three great evils — weariness, 
vice, and want.” 

Candide, on his way home, made profound reflections on the old man’s 
conversation. 


“This honest Turk,” said he to Pangloss and Martin, “seems to be in a 
situation far preferable to that of the six kings with whom we had the 
honour of supping.” 

“Grandeur,” said Pangloss, “is extremely dangerous according to the 
testimony of philosophers. For, in short, Eglon, King of Moab, was 
assassinated by Ehud; Absalom was hung by his hair, and pierced with three 
darts; King Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, was killed by Baasa; King Ela by 
Zimri; Ahaziah by Jehu; Athaliah by Jehoiada; the Kings Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah, and Zedekiah, were led into captivity. You know how perished 
Croesus, Astyages, Darius, Dionysius of Syracuse, Pyrrhus, Perseus, 
Hannibal, Jugurtha, Ariovistus, Cesar, Pompey, Nero, Otho, Vitellius, 
Domitian, Richard II. of England, Edward II., Henry VI., Richard III., Mary 
Stuart, Charles I., the three Henrys of France, the Emperor Henry IV.! You 
know — —” 

“T know also,” said Candide, “that we must cultivate our garden.” 

“You are right,” said Pangloss, “for when man was first placed in the 
Garden of Eden, he was put there ut operaretur eum, that he might cultivate 
it; which shows that man was not born to be idle.” 

“Let us work,” said Martin, “without disputing; it is the only way to 
render life tolerable.” 

The whole little society entered into this laudable design, according to 
their different abilities. Their little plot of land produced plentiful crops. 
Cunegonde was, indeed, very ugly, but she became an excellent pastry 
cook; Paquette worked at embroidery; the old woman looked after the linen. 
They were all, not excepting Friar Giroflée, of some service or other; for he 
made a good joiner, and became a very honest man. 

Pangloss sometimes said to Candide: 

“There is a concatenation of events in this best of all possible worlds: for 
if you had not been kicked out of a magnificent castle for love of Miss 
Cunegonde: if you had not been put into the Inquisition: if you had not 
walked over America: if you had not stabbed the Baron: if you had not lost 
all your sheep from the fine country of El Dorado: you would not be here 
eating preserved citrons and pistachio-nuts.” 

“All that is very well,’ answered Candide, “but let us cultivate our 
garden.” 


L’INGENU 








OR, THE HURON; OR, PUPIL OF NATURE. 
Translated by Tobias George Smollett and Thomas Francklin 


This satirical novella was published in 1767 and tells the story of a Huron, 
an indigenous person of North America, called “Child of Nature” who, after 
having crossed the Atlantic to England, enters Brittany, France in the 
1690’s. Following the newcomer’s arrival, a prior realises connections 
between the Huron and religious man’s brother and sister-in-law, leading 
them to deduce that they were his parents and that he is actually French. 

Having grown up outside of European culture, the Ingénu sees the world 
in a more ‘natural’ way, causing him to interpret things directly, unaware of 
what is customary, leading to comic misinterpretations. After reading the 
Bible, he feels he should be circumcised and calls upon a surgeon to 
perform the operation, which is stopped through the intervention of his 
‘family’. After his first confession, he tries to force the priest to confess as 
well — interpreting a biblical verse to mean confessions must be made 
mutually and not exempting the clergy. Not expecting to be baptised in a 
church, they find the Child of Nature waiting in a stream, as baptisms are 
depicted in the Bible. 

The story satirises religious doctrine, government corruption and the 
folly and injustices of French society. The novella also criticises the 
contemporary corruption in the French government. When the Child of 
Nature is on his way to receive accolades for helping fight off a British 
amphibious assault, he is wrongly imprisoned as a Jansenist after showing 
sympathy to the plight of those fleeing religious persecution. He spends a 
great deal of time in prison, until his lover — having been sent to a convent 
for four years — journeys to Versailles to find out his plight. To do so, she 
must use back-channels, such as the wife of a confessor. Ultimately, to 
secure her lover’s release, she must succumb to the advances of a 
government minister. She seeks guidance from the confessor, but he says 
she must have misunderstood the minister’s deal, and that whatever he was 
intimating, it must be for the best, given that he is related to the king’s 


confessor. This episode suggests not only the personal corruption in the 
French government, but the corrupt interplay of secular and religious 
institutions as well. She eventually gives in for the sake of her lover, but 
dies of an illness shortly after they are reunited. 


LT INGEN OU, 
HISTOIRE VERITABLE, 
Tirée des manuferits du pére Quefnel. 


CHAPITRE PREMIER. 


Comment le prieur de Notre-Dame dela Montagne 
et mademoifelle fa feur recontrérent un burn. 





U: jour Saint Duuftan , irlandais de nation et 
faint de profeflion , partit d'Irlande fur une petite 
montagne qui vogua vers les cdces de France, et 
atriva par cette voiture a Ja baie de Saint-Malo. 
Quand il fut a bord, il donna la bénédiction a fa 
montagne, qui lui fir de profondes révérences, 
et s’en retourna en Irlande par le méme chemin 
gu’elle était venue. 

Dunftan fonda un petit prieure dans ces quate 
tiers-la , et lui donna le nom de prienre de /a Mon- 
tague , qu'il porte encore , comme un chacun fait. 

Entl'anndée 1689, le 1¢ juillet au foir, l'abbé de 
Nerkabor , prieur de Notre-Dame de la Montagne, 
fe promenait fur le bord de la mer avec mademoi. 
felle de [ierkabon fa {eur pour prendre le frais, 
Le prieur déja un peu fur lage était un trés- 
bon ecclefiaftique, aime de fes voilins, aprés 
avoir eté autrefois de fes voifines. Ce qui lui avait 
donné fur-rout une grande confideration, c’elt 


A2 
How the novel first appeared in print 
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Huron-Plume group — Spencerwood, Quebec City, 1880 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HURON ARRIVES IN FRANCE. 


One day, Saint Dunstan, an Irishman by nation, and a saint by trade, left 
Ireland on a small mountain, which took its route toward the coast of 
France, and set his saintship down in the bay of St. Malo. When he had 
dismounted, he gave his blessing to the mountain, which, after some 
profound bows, took its leave, and returned to its former place. 

Here St. Dunstan laid the foundation of a small priory, and gave it the 
name of the Priory Mountain, which it still keeps, as every body knows. 

In the year 1689, the fifteenth day of July, in the evening, the abbot 
Kerkabon, prior of our Lady of the Mountain, happened to take the air 
along the shore with Miss Kerkabon, his sister. The prior, who was 
becoming aged, was a very good clergyman, beloved by his neighbors. 
What added most to the respect that was paid him, was, that among all his 
clerical neighbors, he was the only one that could walk to his bed after 
supper. He was tolerably read in theology; and when he was tired of reading 
St. Augustin, he refreshed himself with Rabelais. All the world spoke well 
of him. 

Miss Kerkabon, who had never been married, notwithstanding her hearty 
wishes so to be, had preserved a freshness of complexion in her forty-fifth 
year. Her character was that of a good and sensible woman. She was fond of 
pleasure, and was a devotee. 

As they were walking, the prior, looking on the sea, said to his sister: 

“Tt was here, alas! that our poor brother embarked with our dear sister-in- 
law, Madam Kerkabon, his wife, on board the frigate ‘Swallow,’ in 1669, to 
serve the king in Canada. Had he not been killed, probably he would have 
written to us.” 

“Do you believe,” says Miss Kerkabon, “that our sister-in-law has been 
eaten by the Cherokees, as we have been told?” 

“Certain it is, had she not been killed, she would have come back. I shall 
weep for her all my lifetime. She was a charming woman; and our brother, 
who had a great deal of wit, would no doubt have made a fortune.” 

Thus were they going on with mutual tenderness, when they beheld a 
small vessel enter the bay of Rence with the tide. It was from England, and 


came to sell provisions. The crew leaped on shore without looking at the 
prior or Miss, his sister, who were shocked at the little attention shown 
them. 

That was not the behavior of a well-made youth, who, darting himself 
over the heads of his companions, stood on a sudden before Miss Kerkabon. 
Being unaccustomed to bowing, he made her a sign with his head. His 
figure and his dress attracted the notice of brother and sister. His head was 
uncovered, and his legs bare. Instead of shoes, he wore a kind of sandals. 
From his head his long hair flowed in tresses, A small close doublet 
displayed the beauty of his shape. He had a sweet and martial air. In one 
hand he held a small bottle of Barbadoes water, and in the other a bag, in 
which he had a goblet, and some sea biscuit. He spoke French very 
intelligibly. He offered some of his Barbadoes to Miss Kerkabon and her 
brother. He drank with them, he made them drink a second time, and all this 
with an air of such native simplicity, that quite charmed brother and sister. 
They offered him their service, and asked him who he was, and whither 
going? The young man answered: That he knew not where he should go; 
that he had some curiosity; that he had a desire to see the coast of France; 
that he had seen it, and should return. 

The prior, judging by his accent that he was not an Englishman, took the 
liberty of asking of what country he was. 

“T am a Huron,” answered the youth. 

Miss Kerkabon, amazed and enchanted to see a Huron who had behaved 
so politely to her, begged the young man’s company to supper. He complied 
immediately, and all three went together to the priory of our Lady of the 
Mountain. This short and round Miss devoured him with her little eyes, and 
said from time to time to her brother: 

“This tall lad has a complexion of lilies and roses. What a fine skin he 
has for a Huron!” 

“Very true, sister,” says the prior. 

She put a hundred questions, one after another, and the traveler answered 
always pertinently. 

The report was soon spread that there was a Huron at the priory. All the 
genteel company of the country came to supper. The abbot of St. Yves came 
with Miss, his sister, a fine, handsome, well-educated girl. The bailiff, the 
tax-gatherer, and their wives, came all together. The foreigner was seated 
between Miss Kerkabon and Miss St. Yves. The company eyed him with 


admiration. They all questioned him together. This did not confound the 
Huron. He seemed to have taken Lord Bolingbroke’s motto, Nil admirari. 
But at last, tired out with so much noise, he told them in a sweet, but serious 
tone: 

“Gentlemen, in my country one talks after another. How can I answer 
you, if you will not allow me to hear you?” 

Reasoning always brings people to a momentary reflection. They were 
all silent. 

Mr. Bailiff, who always made a property of a foreigner wherever he 
found him, and who was the first man for asking questions in the province, 
opening a mouth of large size, began: 

“Sir, what is your name?” 

“TI have always been called the Ingenu,” answered the Huron; “and the 
English have confirmed that name, because I always speak as I think, and 
act as I like.” 

“But, being born a Huron, how could you come to England?” 

“T have been carried thither. I was made prisoner by the English after 
some resistance, and the English, who love brave people, because they are 
as brave and honest as we, proposed to me, either to return to my family, or 
go with them to England. I accepted the latter, having naturally a relish for 
traveling.” 

“But, sir,” says the bailiff, with his usual gravity, “how could you think 
of abandoning father and mother?” 

“Because I never knew either father or mother,” says the foreigner. 

This moved the company; they all repeated: 

“Neither father nor mother!” 

“We will be in their stead,” says the mistress of the house, to her brother, 
the prior: “How interesting this Huron gentleman is!” 

The Ingenu thanked her with a noble and proud cordiality, and gave her 
to understand, that he wanted the assistance of nobody. 

“T perceive, Mr. Huron,” said the huge bailiff, “that you talk better 
French than can be expected from an Indian.” 

“A Frenchman,” answered he, “whom they had made prisoner when I 
was a boy, and with whom I contracted a great friendship, taught it me. I 
rapidly learn what I like to learn. When I came to Plymouth, I met with one 
of your French refugees, whom you, I know not why, call Huguenots. He 
improved my knowledge of your language; and as soon as I could express 


myself intelligibly, I came to see your country, because I like the French 
well enough, if they do not put too many questions.” 

Notwithstanding this candid remark, the abbé of St. Yves asked him, 
which of the three languages pleased him best, the Huron, English, or 
French? 

“The Huron, to be sure,” answered the Ingenu. 

“Is it possible?” cried Miss Kerkabon. “I always thought the French was 
the first of all languages, after that of Low Britany.” 

Then all were eager to know how, in Huron, they asked for snuff? He 
replied: 

“Taya.” 

“What signifies to eat?” 

“Essenten.” 

Miss Kerkabon was impatient to know how they called, to make love? 

He informed her, Trovander; and insisted on it, not without reason, that 
these words were well worth their synonyms in French and English. 
Trovander, especially, seemed very pretty to all the company. The prior, 
who had in his library a Huron grammar, which had been given him by the 
Rev. Father Sagar Theodat, a Recollet and famous missionary, rose from the 
table to consult it. He returned quite panting with tenderness and joy. He 
acknowledged the foreigner for a true Huron. The company speculated a 
little on the multiplicity of languages; and all agreed, that had it not been for 
the unfortunate affair of the Tower of Babel, all the world would have 
spoken French. 

The inquisitive bailiff, who till then had some suspicions of the 
foreigner, conceived the deepest respect for him. He spoke to him with 
more civility than before, and the Huron took no notice of it. 

Miss St. Yves was very curious to know how people made love among 
the Hurons. 

“In performing great actions to please such as resemble you.” All the 
company admired and applauded. Miss St. Yves blushed, and was 
extremely well pleased. Miss Kerkabon blushed likewise, but was not so 
well pleased. She was a little piqued that this gallantry was not addressed to 
her; but she was so good-natured, that her affection for the Huron was not 
diminished at all. She asked him, with great complacency, how many 
mistresses he had at home. 


“Only one,” answered the foreigner; “Miss Abacaba, the good friend of 
my dear nurse. The reed is not straighter, nor is ermine whiter, — no lamb 
meeker, no eagle fiercer, nor a stag swifter, than was my Abacaba. One day 
she pursued a hare not above fifty leagues from my habitation: a base 
Algonquin, who dwells an hundred leagues further, took her hare from her. I 
was told of it; I ran thither, and with one stroke of my club leveled him with 
the ground. I brought him to the feet of my mistress, bound hand and foot. 
Abacaba’s parents were for burning him, but I always had a disrelish for 
such scenes. I set him at liberty. I made him my friend. Abacaba was so 
pleased with my conduct, that she preferred me to all her lovers. And she 
would have continued to love me, had she not been devoured by a bear! I 
Slew the bear, and wore his skin a long while; but that has not comforted 
me.” 

Miss St. Yves felt a secret pleasure at hearing that Abacaba had been his 
only mistress, and that she was no more; yet she understood not the cause of 
her own pleasure. All eyes were riveted on the Huron, and he was much 
applauded for delivering an Algonquin from the cruelty of his countrymen. 

The merciless bailiff had now grown so furious, that he even asked the 
Huron what religion he was of; whether he had chosen the English, the 
French, or that of the Huguenots? 

“T am of my own religion,” said he, “just as you are of yours.” 

“Lord!” cried Miss Kerkabon, “I see already that those wretched English 
have not once thought of baptizing him!” 

“Good heavens,” said Miss St. Yves, “how is it possible? How is it 
possible the Hurons should not be Roman Catholics? Have not those 
reverend fathers, the Jesuits, converted all the world?” 

The Huron assured her, that no true American had ever changed his 
opinion, and that there was not in their language a word to express 
inconstancy. 

These last words extremely pleased Miss St. Yves. 

“Oh! we’ll baptize him, we’ll baptize him,” said Miss Kerkabon to the 
prior. “You shall have that honor, my dear brother, and I will be his god- 
mother. The Abbot St. Yves shall present him to the font. It will make a fine 
appearance: it will be talked of all over Britany, and do us the greatest 
honor.” 

The company were all of the same mind with the mistress of the house; 
they all cried: 


“We’ll baptize him.” 

The Huron interrupted them by saying, that in England every one was 
allowed to live as he pleased. He rather showed some aversion to the 
proposal which was made, and could not help telling them, that the laws of 
the Hurons were to the full as good as those of Low Britany. He finished 
with saying, that he should return the next day. The bottles grew empty, and 
the company went to bed. 

After the Huron had been conducted to his room, they saw that he spread 
the blankets on the floor, and laid himself down upon them in the finest 
attitude in the world. 

Le Huron was dramatized, under the name of Civilization, by Mr. John 
H. Wilkins, and successfully produced at the City of London Theatre, on 
Wednesday, November 10, 1852. Mr. James Anderson enacted the part of 
Hercule, the Huron, and added to his well-earned reputation by his correct 
conception and representation of the Indian character. 

Mr. James Wallack, Jr., afterward introduced the play to a New York 
audience at Burton’s old Chambers Street Theatre, where it was also 
received with great favor. Unfortunately for dramatic literature, the 
promising young author of Civilisation did not long survive his success, but 
soon filled an early grave. — E. 

In Mr. Wilkins’s dramatic version of this romance, the Huron is 
described as 


“A modell’d Hercules! Mien, stature, glance, 
That are the blazons of the inner man, 

And voice it to the stars! A hero born, 

Whose air commands respect above a king’s; 
Bearing the stamp from the great mint of heaven, 
And current to the world!” — E. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE HURON, CALLED THE INGENU, ACKNOWLEDGED BY HIS 
RELATIONS. 


The Ingenu, according to custom, awoke with the sun, at the crowing of the 
cock, which is called in England and Huronia, “the trumpet of the day.” He 
did not imitate what is styled good company, who languish in the bed of 
indolence till the sun has performed half its daily journey, unable to sleep, 
but not disposed to rise, and lose so many precious hours in that doubtful 
State between life and death, and who nevertheless complain that life is too 
short. 

He had already traversed two or three leagues, and killed fifteen brace of 
game with his rifle, when, upon his return, he found the prior of the Lady of 
the Mountain, with his discreet sister, walking in their nightcaps in their 
little garden. He presented them with the spoils of his morning labor, and 
taking from his bosom a kind of little talisman, which he constantly wore 
about his neck, he entreated them to accept of it as an acknowledgment for 
the kind reception they had given him. 

“Tt is,” said he, “the most valuable thing I am possessed of. I have been 
assured that I shall always be happy whilst I carry this little toy about me; 
and I give it you that you may be always happy.” 

The prior and Miss smiled with pity at the frankness of the Ingenu. This 
present consisted of two little portraits, poorly executed, and tied together 
with a greasy string. 

Miss Kerkabon asked him, if there were any painters in Huronia? 

“No,” replied the Ingenu, “I had this curiosity from my nurse. Her 
husband had obtained it by conquest, in stripping some of the French of 
Canada, who had made war upon us. This is all I know of the matter.” 

The prior looked attentively upon these pictures, whilst he changed 
color; his hands trembled, and he seemed much affected. 

“By our Lady of the Mountain,” he cried out, “I believe these to be the 
faces of my brother, the captain, and his lady.” 

Miss, after having consulted them with the like emotion, thought the 
same. They were both struck with astonishment and joy blended with grief. 
They both melted, they both wept, their hearts throbbed, and during their 


disorder, the pictures were interchanged between them at least twenty times 
in a second. They seemed to devour the Huron’s pictures with their eyes. 
They asked one after another, and even both at once, at what time, in what 
place, and how these miniatures fell into the hands of the nurse? They 
reckoned and computed the time from the captain’s departure; they 
recollected having received notice that he had penetrated as far as the 
country of the Hurons; and from that time they had never heard anything 
more of him. 

The Huron had told them, that he had never known either father or 
mother. The prior, who was a man of sense, observed that he had a little 
beard, and he knew very well that the Hurons never had any. His chin was 
somewhat hairy; he was therefore the son of an European. My brother and 
sister-in-law were never seen after the expedition against the Hurons, in 
1669. My nephew must then have been nursing at the breast. The Huron 
nurse has preserved his life, and been a mother to him. At length, after an 
hundred questions and answers, the prior and his sister concluded that the 
Huron was their own nephew. They embraced him, whilst tears streamed 
from their eyes: and the Huron laughed to think that an Indian should be 
nephew to a prior of Lower Britany. 





The Huron identified, — “By our dds of the Mountain,” Te ea out, “I 
believe these to be the faces of my brother, the captain, and his lady.” 

All the company went down stairs. Mr. de St. Yves, who was a great 
physiognomist, compared the two pictures with the Huron’s countenance. 
They observed, very skillfully, that he had the mother’s eyes, the forehead 
and nose of the late Captain Kerkabon, and the cheeks common to both. 

Miss St. Yves, who had never seen either father or mother, was 
strenuously of opinion, that the young man had a perfect resemblance of 
them. They all admired Providence, and wondered at the strange events of 
this world. In a word, they were so persuaded, so convinced of the birth of 
the Huron, that he himself consented to be the prior’s nephew, saying, that 
he would as soon have him for his uncle as another. 

The prior went to return thanks in the church of our Lady of the 
Mountain; whilst the Huron, with an air of indifference, amused himself 


with drinking in the house. 

The English who had brought him over, and who were ready to set sail, 
came to tell him that it was time to depart. 

“Probably,” said he to them, “you have not met with any of your uncles 
and aunts. I shall stay here. Go you back to Plymouth. I give you all my 
clothes, as I have no longer occasion for anything in this world, since I am 
the nephew of a prior.” 

The English set sail, without being at all concerned whether the Huron 
had any relations or not in Lower Britany. 

After the uncle, the aunt, and the company had sung Te Deum; after the 
bailiff had once more overwhelmed the Huron with questions, after they 
had exhausted all their astonishment, joy, and tenderness, the prior of the 
Mountain and the Abbé of St. Yves concluded that the Huron should be 
baptized with all possible expedition. But the case was very different with a 
tall robust Indian of twenty-two, and an infant who is regenerated without 
his knowing anything of the matter. It was necessary to instruct him, and 
this appeared difficult; for the Abbé of St. Yves supposed that a man who 
was not born in France, could not be endowed with common sense. 

The prior, indeed, observed to the company, that though, in fact, the 
ingenious gentleman, his nephew, was not so fortunate as to be born in 
Lower Britany, he was not, upon that account, any way deficient in sense; 
which might be concluded from all his answers; and that, doubtless, nature 
had greatly favored him, as well on his father’s as on his mother’s side? 

He then was asked if he had ever read any books? He said, he had read 
Rabelais translated into English, and some passages in Shakespeare, which 
he knew by heart; that these books belonged to the captain, on board of 
whose ship he came from America to Plymouth; and that he was very well 
pleased with them. The bailiff failed not to put many questions to him 
concerning these books. 

“I acknowledge,” said the Huron, “I thought, in reading them, I 
understood some things, but not the whole.” 

The Abbé of St. Yves reflected upon this discourse, that it was in this 
manner he had always read, and that most men read no other way. 

“You have,” said he, to the Huron, “doubtless read the bible?” 

“Never, Mr. Abbé: it was not among the captain’s books. I never heard it 
mentioned.” 


“This is the way with those cursed English,” said Miss Kerkabon; “they 
think more of a play of Shakespeare’s, a plum pudding, or a bottle of rum, 
than they do of the Pentateuch. For this reason they have never converted 
any Indians in America. They are certainly cursed by God; and we shall 
conquer Jamaica and Virginia from them in a very short time.” 

Be this as it may, the most skillful tailor in all St. Malo was sent for to 
dress the Huron from head to foot. The company separated, and the bailiff 
went elsewhere to display his inquisitiveness. Miss St. Yves, in parting, 
returned several times to observe the young stranger, and made him lower 
courtesies than ever she did any one in her life. 

The bailiff, before he took his leave, presented to Miss St. Yves a stupid 
dolt of a son, just come from college; but she scarce looked at him, so much 
was She taken up with the politeness of the Huron. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HURON CONVERTED. 


The prior finding that he was somewhat advanced in years, and that God 
had sent him a nephew for his consolation, took it into his head that he 
would resign his benefice in his favor, if he succeeded in baptizing him and 
of making him enter into orders. 

The Huron had an excellent memory. A good constitution, inherited from 
his ancestors of Lower Britany, strengthened by the climate of Canada, had 
made his head so vigorous that when he was struck upon it he scarce felt it; 
and when any thing was graven in it, nothing could efface it. Nothing had 
ever escaped his memory. His conception was the more sure and lively, 
because his infancy had not been loaded with useless fooleries, which 
overwhelm ours. Things entered into his head without being clouded. The 
prior at length resolved to make him read the New Testament. The Huron 
devoured it with great pleasure; but not knowing at what time, or in what 
country all the adventures related in this book had happened, he did not in 
the least doubt that the scene of action had been in Lower Britany; and he 
swore, that he would cut off Caiphas and Pontius Pilate’s ears, if ever he 
met those scoundrels. 

His uncle, charmed with this good disposition, soon brought him to the 
point. He applauded his zeal, but at the same time acquainted him that it 
was needless, as these people had been dead upwards of 1690 years. The 
Huron soon got the whole book by heart. He sometimes proposed 
difficulties that greatly embarrassed the prior. He was often obliged to 
consult the Abbé St. Yves, who, not knowing what to answer, brought a 
Jesuit of Lower Britany to perfect the conversion of the Huron. 

Grace, at length, operated; and the Huron promised to become a 
Christian. He did not doubt but that the first step toward it was 
circumcision. 

“For,” said he, “I do not find in the book that was put into my hands a 
single person who was not circumcised. It is therefore evident, that I must 
make a sacrifice to the Hebrew custom, and the sooner the better.” 

He sent for the surgeon of the village, and desired him to perform the 
operation. The surgeon, who had never performed such an operation, 


acquainted the family, who screamed out. The good Miss Kerkabon 
trembled lest her nephew, whom she knew to be resolute and expeditious, 
should perform the operation unskillfully himself; and that fatal 
consequences might ensue. 

The prior rectified the Huron’s mistake, representing to him, that 
circumcision was no longer in fashion; that baptism was much more gentle 
and salutary; that the law of grace was not like the law of rigor. The Huron, 
who had much good sense, and was well disposed, disputed, but soon 
acknowledged his error, which seldom happens in Europe among 
disputants. In a word, he promised to let himself be baptized whenever they 
pleased. 

But before baptism it was necessary that he should go to confession, and 
this was the greatest difficulty to surmount. The Huron had still in his 
pocket the book his uncle gave him. He did not there find that a single 
apostle had ever been confessed, and this made him very restive. The prior 
silenced him, by showing him, in the epistle of St. James the Minor, these 
words: “Confess your sins to one another.” The Huron was mute, and 
confessed his sins to a Recollet. When he had done, he dragged the Recollet 
from the confessional chair, and seizing him with a vigorous arm, placed 
himself in his seat, making the Recollet kneel before him: 

“Come, my friend, it is said, “we must confess our sins to one another;’ I 
have related to you my sins, and you shall not stir till you recount yours.” 

Whilst he said this, he fixed his great knee against his adversary’s 
stomach. The Recollet roared and groaned, till he made the church re-echo. 
The noise brought people to his assistance, who found the catechumen 
cuffing the monk in the name of St. James the Minor. The joy diffused at 
the baptizing at once a Low-Breton, a Huron, and an Englishman, 
surmounted all these singularities. There were even some theologians of 
opinion that confession was not necessary, as baptism supplied the place of 
every thing. 

The Bishop of St. Malo was chosen for the ceremony, who flattered, as 
may be believed, at baptizing a Huron, arrived in a pompous equipage, 
followed by his clergy. Miss St. Yves put on her best gown to bless God, 
and sent for a hair dresser from St. Malo’s, to shine at the ceremony. The 
inquisitive bailiff brought the whole country with him. The church was 
magnificently ornamented. But when the Huron was summoned to attend 
the baptismal font, he was not to be found. 


His uncle and aunt sought for him every where. It was imagined that he 
had gone a hunting, according to his usual custom. Every one present at the 
festival, searched the neighboring woods and villages; but no intelligence 
could be obtained of the Huron. They began to fear he had returned to 
England. Some remembered that he had said he was very fond of that 
country. The prior and his sister were persuaded that nobody was baptized 
there, and were troubled for their nephew’s soul. The bishop was 
confounded, and ready to return home. The prior and the Abbé St. Yves 
were in despair. The bailiff interrogated all passengers with his usual 
gravity. Miss Kerkabon melted into tears. Miss St. Yves did not weep, but 
she vented such deep sighs, as seemed to testify her sacramental 
disposition. They were walking in this melancholy mood, among the 
willows and reeds upon the banks of the little river Rence, when they 
perceived, in the middle of the stream, a large figure, tolerably white, with 
its two arms across its breast. They screamed out, and ran away. But, 
curiosity being stronger than any other consideration, they advanced softly 
amongst the reeds; and when they were pretty certain they could not be 
seen, they were willing to descry what it was. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE HURON BAPTIZED. 


The prior and the abbé having run to the river side, they asked the Huron 
what he was doing? 

“In faith,” said he, “gentlemen, I am waiting to be baptized. I have been 
an hour in the water, up to my neck, and I do not think it is civil to let me be 
quite exhausted.” 

“My dear nephew,” said the prior to him, tenderly, “this is not the way of 
being baptized in Lower Britany. Put on your clothes, and come with us.” 

Miss St. Yves, listening to the discourse, said in a whisper to her 
companion: 

“Miss, do you think he will put his clothes on in such a hurry?” 

The Huron, however, replied to the prior: 

“You will not make me believe now as you did before. I have studied 
very well since, and I am very certain there is no other kind of baptism. The 
eunuch of Queen Candace was baptized in a rivulet. I defy you to show me, 
in the book you gave me, that people were ever baptized in any other way. I 
either will not be baptized at all, or the ceremony shall be performed in the 
river.” 

It was in vain to remonstrate to him that customs were altered. He 
always recurred to the eunuch of Queen Candace. And though Miss and his 
aunt, who had observed him through the willows, were authorized to tell 
him, that he had no right to quote such a man, they, nevertheless, said 
nothing; — so great was their discretion. The bishop came himself to speak 
to him, which was a great thing; but he could not prevail. The Huron 
disputed with the bishop. 

“Show me,” said he, “in the book my uncle gave me, one single man that 
was not baptized in a river, and I will do whatever you please.” 

His aunt, in despair, had observed, that the first time her nephew bowed, 
he made a much lower bow to Miss St. Yves, than to any one in the 
company — that he had not even saluted the bishop with so much respect, 
blended with cordiality, as he did that agreeable young lady. She thought it 
advisable to apply to her in this great embarrassment. She earnestly 
entreated her to use her influence to engage the Huron to be baptized 


according to the custom of Britany, thinking that her nephew could never be 
a Christian if he persisted i in being christened ii in the stream. 





The Huron baptized.— “] have been an re in thie water, up to my neck, 
and I do not think it is civil to let me be quite exhausted.” 

Miss St. Yves blushed at the secret joy she felt in being appointed to 
execute so important a commission. She modestly approached the Huron, 
and squeezing his hand in quite a noble manner, she said to him. 

“What, will you do nothing to please me?” 

And in uttering these words, she raised her eyes from a downcast look, 
into a graceful tenderness. 

“Oh! yes, Miss, every thing you require, all that you command, whether 
it is to be baptized in water, fire, or blood; — there is nothing I can refuse 
you.” 


Miss St. Yves had the glory of effecting, in two words, what neither the 
importunities of the prior, the repeated interrogations of the bailiff, nor the 
reasoning of the bishop, could effect. She was sensible of her triumph; but 
she was not yet sensible of its utmost latitude. 

Baptism was administered, and received with all the decency, 
magnificence, and propriety possible. His uncle and aunt yielded to the 
Abbé St. Yves and his sister the favor of supporting the Huron upon the 
font. Miss St. Yves’s eyes sparkled with joy at being a god-mother. She was 
ignorant how much this high title compromised her. She accepted the honor, 
without being acquainted with its fatal consequences. 

As there never was any ceremony that was not followed by a good 
dinner, the company took their seats at table after the christening. The 
humorists of Lower Britany said, “they did not choose to have their wine 
baptized.” The prior said, “that wine, according to Solomon, cherished the 
heart of man.” The bishop added, “that the Patriarch Judah ought to have 
tied his ass-colt to the vine, and steeped his cloak in the blood of the grape; 
and that he was sorry the same could not be done in Lower Britany, to 
which God had not allotted vines.” Every one endeavored to say a good 
thing upon the Huron’s christening, and strokes of gallantry to the god- 
mother. The bailiff, ever interrogating, asked the Huron, “if he was faithful 
in keeping his promises?” 

“How,” said he, “can I fail keeping them, since I have deposited them in 
the hands of Miss St. Yves?” 

The Huron grew warm; he had drank repeatedly his god-mother’s health. 

“Tf,” said he, “I had been baptized with your hand, I feel that the water 
which was poured on the nape of my neck would have burnt me.” 

The bailiff thought that this was too poetical, being ignorant that allegory 
is a familiar figure in Canada. But his god-mother was very well pleased. 

The Huron had, at his baptism, received the name of Hercules. The 
bishop of St. Malo frequently enquired, who was this tutelar saint, whom he 
had never heard mentioned before? The Jesuit, who was very learned, told 
him, “that he was a saint who had wrought twelve miracles.” There was a 
thirteenth, which was well worth the other twelve, but it was not proper for 
a Jesuit to mention it. This was the marriage of fifty girls at one time — the 
daughters of king Thespius. A wag, who was present, related this miracle 
very feelingly. And all judged, from the appearance of the Huron, that he 
was a worthy representative of the saint whose name he bore. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HURON IN LOVE. 


It must be acknowledged, that from the time of this christening and this 
dinner, Miss St. Yves passionately wished that the bishop would again make 
her an assistant with Mr. Hercules in some other fine ceremony — that is, 
the marriage ceremony. However, as she was well brought up, and very 
modest, — she did not entirely agree with herself in regard to these tender 
sentiments; but if a look, a word, a gesture, a thought, escaped from her, she 
concealed it admirably under the veil of modesty. She was tender, lively, 
and sagacious. 

As soon as the bishop was gone, the Huron and Miss St. Yves met 
together, without thinking they were in search of one another. They spoke 
together, without premeditating what they said. The sincere youth 
immediately declared, “that he loved her with all his heart; and that the 
beauteous Abacaba, with whom he had been desperately in love in his own 
country, was far inferior to her.” Miss replied, with her usual modesty, “that 
the prior, her uncle, and the lady, her aunt, should be spoken to 
immediately; and that, on her side, she would say a few words to her dear 
brother, the Abbé of St. Yves, and that she flattered herself it would meet 
with no opposition.” 

The youth replied: “that the consent of any one was entirely superfluous; 
that it appeared to him extremely ridiculous to go and ask others what they 
were to do; that when two parties were agreed, there was no occasion for a 
third, to accomplish their union.” 

“T never consult any one,” said he, “when I have a mind to breakfast, to 
hunt, or to sleep. I am sensible, that in love it is not amiss to have the 
consent of the person whom we wish for; but as I am neither in love with 
my uncle nor my aunt, I have no occasion to address myself to them in this 
affair; and if you will believe me, you may equally dispense with the advice 
of the Abbé of St. Yves.” 

It may be supposed that the young lady exerted all the delicacy of her 
wit, to bring her Huron to the terms of good breeding. She was very angry, 
but soon softened. In a word, it cannot be said how this conversation would 
have ended, if the declining day had not brought the Abbé to conduct his 


sister home. The Huron left his uncle and aunt to rest, they being somewhat 
fatigued with the ceremony, and long dinner. He passed part of the night in 
writing verses in the Huron language, upon his well-beloved; for it should 
be known, that there is no country where love has not rendered lovers poets. 

The next day his uncle spoke to him in the following manner. “I am 
somewhat advanced in years. My brother has left only a little bit of ground, 
which is a very small matter. I have a good priory. If you will only make 
yourself a sub-deacon, as I hope you will, I will resign my priory in your 
favor; and you will live quite at your ease, after having been the consolation 
of my old age.” 

The Huron replied: 

“Uncle, much good may it do you; live as long as you can. I do not know 
what it is to be a sub-deacon, or what it is to resign, but every thing will be 
agreeable to me, provided I have Miss St. Yves at my disposal.” 

“Good heavens, nephew! what is it you say? Do you love that beautiful 
young lady so earnestly?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Alas! nephew, it is impossible you should ever marry her.” 

“Tt is very possible, uncle; for she did not only squeeze my hand when 
she left me, but she promised she would ask me in marriage. I certainly 
shall wed her.” 

“Tt is impossible, I tell you, she is your god-mother. It is a dreadful sin 
for a god-mother to give her hand to her god-son. It is contrary to all laws, 
human and divine.” 

“Why the deuce, uncle, should it be forbidden to marry one’s god- 
mother, when she is young and handsome? I did not find, in the book you 
gave me, that it was wrong to marry young women who assisted at 
christenings. I perceive, every day, that an infinite number of things are 
done here which are not in your book, and nothing is done that is said in it. I 
must acknowledge to you, that this astonishes and displeases me. If I am 
deprived of the charming Miss St. Yves on account of my baptism, I give 
you notice, that I will run away with her and unbaptize myself.” 

The prior was confounded; his sister wept. 

“My dear brother,” said she, “our nephew must not damn himself; our 
holy father the pope can give him a dispensation, and then he may be happy, 
in a christian-like manner, with the person he likes.” 

The ingenuous Hercules embraced his aunt: 


“For goodness sake,” said he, “who is this charming man, who is so 
gracious as to promote the amours of girls and boys? I will go and speak to 
him this instant.” 

The dignity and character of the pope was explained to him, and the 
Huron was still more astonished than before. 

“My dear uncle,” said he, “there is not a word of all this in your book; I 
have traveled, and am acquainted with the sea; we are now upon the coast 
of the ocean, and I must leave Miss St. Yves, to go and ask leave to marry 
her of a man who lives toward the Mediterranean, four hundred leagues 
from hence, and whose language I do not understand! This is most 
incomprehensibly ridiculous! But I will go first to the Abbé St. Yves, who 
lives only a league from hence; and I promise you I will wed my mistress 
before night.” 

Whilst he was yet speaking, the bailiff entered, and, according to his 
usual custom, asked him where he was going? 

“I am going to get married,” replied the ingenuous Hercules, running 
along; and in less than a quarter of an hour he was with his charming dear 
mistress, who was still asleep. 

“Ah! my dear brother,” said Miss Kerkabon to the prior, “you will never 
make a sub-deacon of our nephew.” 

The bailiff was very much displeased at this journey; for he laid claim to 
Miss St. Yves in favor of his son, who was a still greater and more 
insupportable fool than his father. 

“Love,” says Robert G. Ingersoll, “writes every poem, sings every song, 
paints every picture, chisels every statue — makes kings and queens of 
common clay, and is the perfume of that wondrous flower, the human 
heart.” — E. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HURON FLIES TO HIS MISTRESS, AND BECOMES QUITE 
FURIOUS. 


No sooner had the ingenuous Hercules reached the house, than having 
asked the old servant, which was his mistress’s apartment, he forced open 
the door, which was badly fastened, and flew toward the bed. Miss St. Yves, 
startled out of her sleep, cried. 

“Ah! what, is it you! Stop, what are you about?” He answered: 

“T am going to marry.” 

She opposed him with all the decency of a young lady so well educated; 
but the Huron did not understand raillery, and found all evasions extremely 
disagreeable. 

“Miss Abacaba, my first mistress,” said he, “did not behave in this 
manner; you have no honesty; you promised me marriage, and you will not 
marry; this is being deficient in the first laws of honor.” 

The outcries of the lady, brought the sagacious Abbé de St. Yves with his 
housekeeper, an old devotee servant, and the parish priest. The sight of 
these moderated the courage of the assailant. 

“Good heavens!” cried the Abbé, “my dear neighbor, what are you 
about?” 

“My duty,” replied the young man, “I am fulfilling my promises, which 
are sacred.” 

Miss St. Yves adjusted herself, not without blushing. The lover was 
conducted into another apartment. The Abbé remonstrated to him on the 
enormity of his conduct. The Huron defended himself upon the privileges of 
the law of nature, which he understood perfectly well. The Abbé 
maintained, that the law positive should be allowed all its advantages; and 
that without conventions agreed on between men, the law of nature must 
almost constantly be nothing more than natural felony. Notaries, priests, 
witnesses, contracts, and dispensations, were absolutely necessary. 

The ingenuous Hercules made answer with the observation constantly 
adopted by savages: 

“You are then very great rogues, since so many precautions are 
necessary.” 


This remark somewhat disconcerted the Abbé. 

“There are, I acknowledge, libertines and cheats among us, and there 
would be as many among the Hurons, if they were united in a great city: 
but, at the same time, we have direct, honest, enlightened people; and these 
are the men who have framed the laws. The more upright we are, the more 
readily we should submit to them, as we thereby set an example to the 
vicious, who respect those bounds which virtue has given herself.” 

This answer struck the Huron. It has already been observed, that his 
mind was well disposed. He was softened by flattering speeches, which 
promised him hopes; all the world is caught in these snares; and Miss St. 
Yves herself appeared, after having been at her toilet. Every thing was now 
conducted with the utmost good breeding. Lo 
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The separation. 


It was with much difficulty that Hercules was sent back to his relations. 
It was again necessary for the charming Miss St. Yves to interfere; the more 
she perceived the influence she had upon him, the more she loved him. She 
made him depart, and was much affected at it. At length, when he was gone, 
the Abbé, who was not only Miss St. Yves’s elder brother by many years, 
but was also her guardian, endeavored to wean his ward from the 
importunities of this dreadful lover. He went to consult the bailiff, who had 
always intended his son for the Abbé’s sister, and who advised him to place 
the poor girl in a convent. This was a terrible stroke. Such a measure would, 
to a young lady unaffected with any particular passion, have been 
inexpressible punishment; but to a love-sick maid, equally sagacious and 
tender, it was despair itself. 

When the ingenuous Hercules returned to the Prior’s, he related all that 
had happened with his usual frankness. He met with the same 
remonstrances, which had some effect upon his mind, though none upon his 
senses; but the next day, when he wanted to return to his mistress, in order 
to reason with her upon the law of nature and the law of convention, the 
bailiff acquainted him, with insulting joy, that she was in a convent. 

“Very well,” said he, “I’ll go and reason with her in this convent.” 

That cannot be, said the bailiff; and then entered into a long explanation 
of the nature of a convent, telling him that this word was derived from 
conventus, in the Latin, which signifies “an assembly;” and the Huron could 
not comprehend, why he might not be admitted into this assembly. As soon 
as he was informed that this assembly was a kind of prison, in which girls 
were shut up, a shocking institution, unknown in Huronia and England; he 
became as furious as was his patron Hercules, when Euritus, king of 
CEchalia, no less cruel than the Abbé of St. Yves, refused him the beauteous 
Iola, his daughter, not inferior in beauty to the Abbé’s sister. He was upon 
the point of going to set fire to the convent to carry off his mistress, or be 
burnt with her. Miss Kerkabon, terrified at such a declaration, gave up all 
hopes of ever seeing her nephew a sub-deacon; and, sadly weeping, she 
exclaimed: “The devil has certainly been in him since he has been 
christened.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE HURON REPULSES THE ENGLISH. 


The ingenuous Hercules walked toward the sea-coast wrapped in deep and 
gloomy melancholy, with his double charged fusee upon his shoulder, and 
his cutlass by his side, shooting now and then a bird, and often tempted to 
shoot himself; but he had still some affection for life, for the sake of his 
dear mistress; by turns execrating his uncle and aunt, all Lower Britany, and 
his christening; then blessing them, as they had introduced him to the 
knowledge of her he loved. He resolved upon going to burn the convent, 
and he stopped short for fear of burning his mistress. The waves of the 
Channel are not more agitated by the easterly and westerly winds, than was 
his heart by so many contrary emotions. 

He was walking along very fast, without knowing whither he was going, 
when he heard the beat of a drum. He saw, at a great distance, a vast 
multitude, part of whom ran toward the coast, and the other part in the 
opposite direction. 

A thousand shrieks re-echoed on every side. Curiosity and courage 
hurried him, that instant, toward the spot where the greatest clamor arose, 
which he attained in a few leaps. The commander of the militia, who had 
supped with him at the Prior’s, knew him immediately, and he ran to the 
Huron with open arms: 

“Ah! it is the sincere American: he will fight for us.” 

Upon which the militia, who were almost dead with fear, recovered 
themselves, crying with one voice: 

“Tt is the Huron, the ingenuous Huron.” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “what is the matter? Why are you frightened? 
Have they shut your mistresses up in convents?” 

Instantly a thousand confused voices cried out: 

“Do you not see the English, who are landing?” 

“Very well,” replied the Huron, “they are a brave people; they never 
proposed making me a sub-deacon; they never carried off my mistress.” 

The commander made him understand, that they were coming to pillage 
the Abbé of the Mountain, drink his uncle’s wine, and perhaps carry off 
Miss St. Yves; that the little vessel which set him on shore in Britany had 


come only to reconnoitre the coast; that they were committing acts of 
hostility, without having declared war against France; and that the province 
was entirely exposed to them. 

“If this he the case,” said he, “they violate the law of nature: let me 
alone; I lived a long time among them; I am acquainted with their language, 
and I will speak to them. I cannot think they can have so wicked a design.” 

During this conversation the English fleet approached; the Huron ran 
toward it, and having jumped into a little boat, soon rowed to the Admiral’s 
ship, and having gone on board, asked “whether it was true, that they were 
come to ravage the coast, without having honestly declared war?” 

The Admiral and all his crew burst out into laughter, made him drink 
some punch, and sent him back. 

The ingenuous Hercules, piqued at this reception, thought of nothing else 
but beating his old friends for his countrymen and the Prior. The gentlemen 
of the neighborhood ran from all quarters, and joined them; they had some 
cannon, and he discharged them one after the other. The English landed, and 
he flew toward them, when he killed three of them with his own hand. He 
even wounded the Admiral, who had made a joke of him. The entire militia 
were animated with his prowess. The English returned to their ships, and 
went on board; and the whole coast re-echoed with the shouts of victory, 
“Live the king! live the ingenuous Hercules!” 

Every one ran to embrace him; every one strove to stop the bleeding of 
some slight wounds he had received. 

“Ah!” said he, “if Miss St. Yves were here, she would put on a plaster for 
me.” 

The bailiff, who had hid himself in his cellar during the battle, came to 
pay his compliments like the rest. But he was greatly surprised, when he 
heard the ingenuous Hercules say to a dozen young men, well disposed for 
his service, who surrounded him: 

“My friends, having delivered the Abbé of the Mountain is nothing; we 
must rescue a nymph.” 

The warm blood of these youths was fired at the expression. He was 
already followed by crowds, who repaired to the convent. If the bailiff had 
not immediately acquainted the commandant with their design, and he had 
not sent a detachment after the joyous troop, the thing would have been 
done. The Huron was conducted back to his uncle and aunt, who 
overwhelmed him with tears and tenderness. 


“TI see very well,” said his uncle, “that you will never be either a sub- 
deacon or a prior; you will be an officer, and one still braver than my 
brother the Captain, and probably as poor.” 

Miss Kerkabon could not stop an incessant flood of tears, whilst she 
embraced him, saying, “he will be killed too, like my brother; it were much 
better he were a sub-deacon.” 

The Huron had, during the battle, picked up a purse full of guineas, 
which the Admiral had probably lost. He did not doubt but that this purse 
would buy all Lower Britany, and, above all, make Miss St. Yves a great 
lady. Every one persuaded him to repair to Versailles, to receive the 
recompense due to his services. The commandant, and the principal 
officers, furnished him with certificates in abundance. The uncle and aunt 
also approved of this journey. He was to be presented to the king without 
any difficulty. This alone would give him great weight in the province. 
These two good folks added to the English purse a considerable present out 
of their savings. The Huron said to himself, “When I see the king, I will ask 
Miss St. Yves of him in marriage, and certainly he will not refuse me.” He 
set out accordingly, amidst the acclamations of the whole district, stifled 
with embraces, bathed in tears by his aunt, blessed by his uncle, and 
recommending himself to the charming Miss St. Yves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HURON GOES TO COURT. SUPS UPON THE ROAD WITH 
SOME HUGUENOTS. 


The ingenuous Hercules took the Saumur road in the coach, because there 
was at that time no other convenience. When he came to Saumur, he was 
astonished to find the city almost deserted, and to see several families going 
away. He was told, that half a dozen years before, Saumur contained 
upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants, and that at present there were not six 
thousand. He mentioned this at the inn, whilst at supper. Several Protestants 
were at table; some complained bitterly, others trembled with rage, others, 
weeping, said, Nos dulcia linquimus arva, nos patriam fugimus. The Huron, 
who did not understand Latin, had these words explained to him, which 
signified, “We abandon our sweet fields; — We fly from our country.” 

“And why do you fly from your country, gentlemen?” 

“Because we must otherwise acknowledge the Pope.” 

“And why not acknowledge him? You have no god-mothers, then, that 
you want to marry; for, I am told it is he that grants this permission.” 

“Ah! sir, this Pope says, that he is master of the domains of kings.” 

“But, gentlemen, what religion are you of?” 

“Why, sir, we are for the most part drapers and manufacturers.” 

“Tf the Pope, then, is not the master of your clothes and manufactures, 
you do very well not to acknowledge him; but as to kings, it is their 
business, and why do you trouble yourselves about it?” 

Here a little black man took up the argument, and very learnedly set 
forth the grievances of the company. He talked of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes with so much energy; he deplored, in so pathetic a manner, the 
fate of fifty thousand fugitive families, and of fifty thousand others 
converted by dragoons; that the ingenuous Hercules could not refrain from 
shedding tears. 

“Whence arises it,” said he, “that so great a king, whose renown expands 
itself even to the Hurons, should thus deprive himself of so many hearts that 
would have loved him, and so many arms that would have served him.” 

“Because he has been imposed upon, like other great kings,” replied the 
little orator, “He has been made to believe, that as soon as he utters a word, 


all people think as he does; and that he can make us change our religion, 
just as his musician Lulli, in a moment, changes the decorations of his 
opera. He has not only already lost five or six hundred thousand very useful 
subjects, but he has turned many of them into enemies; and King William, 
who is at this time master of England, has formed several regiments of these 
identical Frenchmen, who would otherwise have fought for their monarch. 

“Such a disaster is more astonishing, as the present Pope, to whom Louis 
XIV. sacrifices a part of his people, is his declared enemy. A violent quarrel 
has subsisted between them for nearly nine years. It has been carried so far, 
that France was in hopes of at length casting off the yoke, by which it has 
been kept in subjection for so many ages to this foreigner, and, more 
particularly, of not giving him any more money, which is the primum 
mobile of the affairs of this world. It, therefore, appears evident, that this 
great king has been imposed on, as well with respect to his interest, as the 
extent of his power, and that even the magnanimity of his heart has been 
struck at.” 

The Huron, becoming more and more interested, asked: 

“Who were the Frenchmen who thus deceived a monarch so dear to the 
Hurons?” 

“They are the Jesuits,” he was answered, “and, particularly, Father la 
Chaise, the kings confessor. It is to be hoped that God will one day punish 
them for it, and that they will be driven out, as they now drive us. Can any 
misfortune equal ours? Mons. de Louvois besets us on all sides with Jesuits 
and dragoons.” 

“Well gentlemen,” replied the Huron, “I am going to Versailles to receive 
the recompense due to my services; I will speak to Mons. de Louvois. I am 
told it is he who makes war from his closet. I shall see the king, and I will 
acquaint him with the truth. It is impossible not to yield to this truth, when 
it is felt. I shall return very soon to marry Miss St. Yves, and I beg you will 
be present at our nuptials.” 

These good people now took him for some great Lord, who traveled 
incognito in the coach. Some took him for the king’s fool. 

There was at table a disguised Jesuit, who acted as a spy to the Reverend 
Father de la Chaise. He gave him an account of everything that passed, and 
Father de la Chaise reported it to M. de Louvois. The spy wrote. The Huron 
and the letter arrived almost at the same time at Versailles. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE HURON AT VERSAILLES. HIS RECEPTION 
AT COURT. 


The ingenuous Hercules was set down from a public carriage, in the court 
of the kitchens. He asks the chairmen, what hour the king can be seen? The 
chairmen laugh in his face, just as the English Admiral had done: and he 
treated them in the same manner — he beat them. They were for retaliation, 
and the scene had like to have proved bloody, if a soldier, who was a 
gentleman of Britany, had not passed by, and who dispersed the mob. 

“Sir,” said the traveler to him, “you appear to me to be a brave man. I am 
nephew to the Prior of our Lady of the Mountain. I have killed Englishmen, 
and I am come to speak to the king. I beg you will conduct me to his 
chamber.” 

The soldier, delighted to find a man of courage from his province, who 
did not seem acquainted with the customs of the court, told him it was 
necessary to be presented to M. de Louvois. 

“Very well, then, conduct me to M. de Louvois, who will doubtless 
conduct me to the king.” 

“Tt is more difficult to speak to M. de Louvois than the king. But I will 
conduct you to Mr. Alexander, first commissioner of war, and this will be 
just the same as if you spoke to the minister.” 

They accordingly repair to Mr. Alexander’s, who is first clerk, but they 
cannot be introduced, he being closely engaged in business with a lady of 
the court, and no person is allowed admittance. 

“Well,” said the soldier, “there is no harm done, let us go to Mr. 
Alexander’s first clerk. This will be just the same as if you spoke to Mr. 
Alexander himself.” 

The Huron quite astonished, followed him. They remained together half 
an hour in a little anti-chamber. 

“What is all this?” said the ingenuous Hercules. “Is all the world 
invisible in this country? It is much easier to fight in Lower Britany against 
Englishmen, than to meet with people at Versailles, with whom one hath 
business.” 


He amused himself for some time with relating his amours to his 
countryman; but the clock striking, recalled the soldier to his post, when a 
mutual promise was given of meeting on the morrow. 

The Huron remained another half hour in the anti-chamber, meditating 
upon Miss St. Yves, and the difficulty of speaking to kings and first clerks. 

At length the patron appeared. 

“Sir,” said the ingenuous Hercules, “If I had waited to repulse the 
English as long as you have made me wait for my audience, they would 
certainly have ravaged all Lower Britany without opposition.” 

These words impressed the clerk. He at length said to the inhabitant of 
Britany, “What is your request?” 

“A recompense,” said the other: “these are my titles;” showing his 
certificates. 

The clerk read, and told him, “that probably he might obtain leave to 
purchase a lieutenancy.” 

“Me? what, must I pay money for having repulsed the English? Must I 
pay a tax to be killed for you, whilst you are peaceably giving your 
audience here? You are certainly jesting. I require a company of cavalry for 
nothing. I require that the king shall set Miss St. Yves at liberty from the 
convent, and give her to me in marriage. I want to speak to the king in favor 
of fifty thousand families, whom I propose restoring to him. In a word, I 
want to be useful. Let me be employed and advanced.” 

“What is your name, sir, who talk in such a high style?” 

“Oh! oh!” answered the Huron; “you have not then read my certificates? 
This is the way they are treated. My name is Hercules de Kerkabon. I am 
christened, and I lodge at the Blue Dial.” The clerk concluded, like the 
people at Saumur, that his head was turned, and did not pay him any further 
attention. 

The same day, the Reverend Father de la Chaise, confessor to Louis 
XIV., received his spy’s letter, which accused the Breton Kerkabon of 
favoring in his heart the Huguenots, and condemning the conduct of the 
Jesuits. M. de Louvois had, on his side, received a letter from the inquisitive 
bailiff, which depicted the Huron as a wicked, lewd fellow, inclined to burn 
convents, and carry off the nuns. 

Hercules, after having walked in the gardens of Versailles, which had 
become irksome to him; after having supped like a native of Huronia and 
Lower Britany: had gone to rest, in the pleasant hope of seeing the king the 


next day; of obtaining Miss St. Yves in marriage; of having, at least, a 
company of cavalry; and of setting aside the persecution against the 
Huguenots. He was rocking himself asleep with these flattering ideas, when 
the Marechaussée entered his chamber, and seized upon his double-charged 
fusee and his great sabre. 

They took an inventory of his ready money, and then conducted him to 
the castle erected by King Charles V., son to John II., near the street of St. 
Antoine, at the gate des Tournelles. 

What was the Huron’s astonishment in his way thither the reader is left 
to imagine. He at first fancied it was all a dream; and remained for some 
time in a state of stupefaction. Presently, transported with rage, that gave 
him more than common strength, he collared two of his conductors who 
were with him in the coach, flung them out of the door, cast himself after 
them, and then dragged the third, who wanted to hold him. He fell in the 
attempt, when they tied him, and replaced him in the carriage. 

“This, then,” said he, “is what one gets for driving the English out of 
Lower Britany! What wouldst thou say, charming Miss St. Yves, if thou 
didst see me in this situation?” 

They at length arrived at the place of their destination. He was carried 
without any noise into the chamber in which he was to be locked up, like a 
dead corpse going to the grave. This room was already occupied by an old 
solitary student of Port Royal, named Gordon, who had been languishing 
here for two years. 

“See,” said the chief of the Marechaussée, “here is company I bring 
you;” and immediately the enormous bolts of this strong door, secured with 
large iron bars, were fastened upon them. These two captives were thus 
separated from all the universe besides. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HURON IS SHUT UP IN THE BASTILE WITH A JANSENIST. 


Mr. Gordon was a healthy old man, of a serene disposition, who was 
acquainted with two great things; the one was, to bear adversity; the other, 
to console the afflicted. He approached his companion with an open 
sympathizing air, and said to him, whilst he embraced him: 

“Whoever thou art that is come to partake of my grave, be assured, that I 
shall constantly forget myself to soften thy torments in the infernal abyss 
where we are plunged. Let us adore Providence that has conducted us here. 
Let us suffer in peace, and trust in hope.” 

These words had the same effect upon the youth as cordial drops, which 
recall a dying person to life, and show to his astonished eyes a glimpse of 
light. 

After the first compliments were over, Gordon, without urging him to 
relate the cause of his misfortune, inspired him by the sweetness of his 
discourse and by that interest which two unfortunate persons share with 
each other, with a desire of opening his heart and of disburdening himself of 
the weight which oppressed him; but he could not guess the cause of his 
misfortune, and the good man Gordon was as much astonished as himself. 

“God must, doubtless,” said the Jansenist to the Huron, “have great 
designs upon you, since he conducted you from Lake Ontario into England, 
from thence to France; caused you to be baptized in Lower Britany, and has 
now lodged you here for your salvation.” 

“T’ faith,” replied Hercules, “I believe the devil alone has interfered in 
my destiny. My countrymen in America would never have treated me with 
the barbarity that I have here experienced; they have not the least idea of it. 
They are called savages; — they are good people, but rustic, and the men of 
this country are refined villains. I am indeed, greatly surprised to have come 
from another world, to be shut up in this, under four bolts with a priest; but 
I consider what an infinite number of men set out from one hemisphere to 
go and get killed in the other, or are cast away in the voyage, and are eaten 
by the fishes. I cannot discover the gracious designs of God over all these 
people.” 


Their dinner was brought them through a wicket. The conversation 
turned upon Providence, lettres de cachet, and upon the art of not sinking 
under disgrace, to which all men in this world are exposed. 

“Tt is now two years since I have been here,” said the old man, “without 
any other consolation than myself and books; and yet I have never been a 
single moment out of temper.” 

“Ah! Mr. Gordon,” cried Hercules, “you are not then in love with your 
god-mother. If you were as well acquainted with Miss St. Yves as I am, you 
would be in a state of desperation.” 

At these words he could not refrain from tears, which greatly relieved 
him from his oppression. 

“How is it then that tears solace us?” said the Huron, “It seems to me 
that they should have quite an opposite effect.” 

“My son,” said the good old man, “every thing is physical about us; all 
secretions are useful to the body, and all that comforts it, comforts the soul. 
We are the machines of Providence.” 

The ingenuous Huron, who, as we have already observed more than 
once, had a great share of understanding, entered deeply into the 
consideration of this idea, the seeds whereof appeared to be in himself. 
After which he asked his companion. 

“Why his machine had for two years been confined by four bolts?” 

“By effectual grace,” answered Gordon; “I pass for a Jansenist; I know 
Arnaud and Nicole; the Jesuits have persecuted us. We believe that the Pope 
is nothing more than a bishop, like another, and therefore Father la Chaise 
has obtained from the king, his penitent, an order for robbing me without 
any form of justice, of the most precious inheritance of man — liberty!” 

“This is very strange,” said the Huron, “all the unhappy people I have 
met with have been made so solely by the Pope. With respect to your 
effectual grace, I acknowledge I do not understand what you mean. But I 
consider it as a very great favor, that God has let me, in my misfortunes, 
meet with a man, who pours into my heart such consolation as I thought 
myself incapable of receiving.” 

The conversation became each day more interesting and instructive. The 
souls of the two captives seemed to unite in one body. The old man had 
acquired knowledge, and the young man was willing to receive instruction. 
At the end of the first month, he eagerly applied himself to the study of 
geometry. Gordon made him read Rohault’s Physics, which book was still in 


fashion, and he had good sense enough to find in it nothing but doubts and 
uncertainties. 

He afterward read the first volume of the Enquiry After Truth. This 
instructive work gave him new light. 

“What!” said he, “do our imagination and our senses deceive us to that 
degree? What, are not our ideas formed by objects, and can we not acquire 
them by ourselves?” 

When he had gone through the second volume, he was not so well 
satisfied; and he concluded it was much easier to destroy than to build. 

His colleague, astonished that a young ignoramus should make such a 
remark, conceived a very high opinion of his understanding, and was more 
strongly attached to him. 

“Your Malebranche,” said he to Gordon one day, “seems to have written 
half his book whilst he was in possession of his reason, and the other half 
with the assistance only of imagination and prejudice.” 

Some days after, Gordon asked him what he thought of the soul, and the 
manner in which we receive our ideas of volition, grace, and free agency. 

“Nothing,” replied the Huron. “If I think sometimes, it is that we are 
under the power of the Eternal Being, like the stars and the elements — that 
he operates everything in us — that we are small wheels of the immense 
machine, of which he is the soul — that he acts according to general laws, 
and not from particular views. This is all that appears to me intelligible; all 
the rest is to me a dark abyss.” 

“But this, my son, would be making God the author of sin!” 

“But, father, your effectual grace would equally make him the author of 
sin; for certainly all those to whom this grace was refused, would sin; and is 
not an all-powerful being who permits evil, virtually the author of evil?” 

This sincerity greatly embarrassed the good man; he found that all his 
endeavors to extricate himself from this quagmire were ineffectual; and he 
heaped such quantities of words upon one another, which seemed to have 
meaning, but which in fact had none, that the Huron could not help pitying 
him. This question evidently determined the origin of good and evil; and 
poor Gordon was reduced to the necessity of recurring to Pandora’s box — 
Oromasdes’s egg pierced by Arimanes — the enmity between Typhon and 
Osiris — and, at last, original sin; and these he huddled together in 
profound darkness, without their throwing the least glimmering light upon 
one another. However, this romance of the soul diverted their thoughts from 


the contemplation of their own misery; and, by a strange magic, the 
multitude of calamities dispersed throughout the world diminished the 
sensation of their own miseries. They did not dare complain when all 
mankind was in a state of sufferance. 

But in the repose of night, the image of the charming Miss St. Yves 
effaced from the mind of her lover every metaphysical and moral idea. He 
awoke with his eyes bathed in tears; and the old Jansenist forgot his 
effectual grace, and the Abbé of St. Cyran, and even Jansenius himself, to 
afford consolation to a youth whom he had judged guilty of a mortal sin. 

After these lectures and their reasonings were over, their adventures 
furnished them with subjects of conversation; after this store was exhausted, 
they read together, or separately. The Huron’s understanding daily 
increased; and he would certainly have made great progress in mathematics, 
if the thought of Miss St. Yves had not frequently distracted him. 

He read histories, which made him melancholy. The world appeared to 
him too wicked and too miserable. In fact, history is nothing more than a 
picture of crimes and misfortunes. The crowd of innocent and peaceable 
men are always invisible upon this vast theatre. The dramatis persone are 
composed of ambitious, perverse men. The pleasure which history affords is 
derived from the same source as tragedy, which would languish and become 
insipid, were it not inspired with strong passions, great events, and piteous 
misfortunes. Clio must be armed with a poniard as well as Melpomene. 

Though the history of France is not less filled with horror than those of 
other nations, it nevertheless appeared to him so disgusting in the 
beginning, so dry in the continuation, and so trifling in the end, (even in the 
time of Henry IV.); ever destitute of grand monuments, or foreign to those 
fine discoveries which have illustrated other nations; that he was obliged to 
resolve upon not being tired, in order to go through all the particulars of 
obscure calamities confined to a little commer of the world. 

Gordon thought like him. They both laughed with pity when they read of 
the sovereigns of Fezensacs, Fesansaguet, and Astrac: such a study could be 
relished only by their heirs, if they had any. The brilliant ages of the Roman 
Republic made him sometimes quite indifferent as to any other part of the 
globe. The spectacle of victorious Rome, the lawgiver of nations, engrossed 
his whole soul. He glowed in contemplating a people who were governed 
for seven hundred years by the enthusiasm of liberty and glory. 


Thus rolled days, weeks, and months; and he would have thought 
himself happy in the sanctuary of despair, if he had not loved. 

The natural goodness of his heart was softened still more when he 
reflected upon the Prior of our Lady of the Mountain, and the sensible 
Kerkabon. 

“What must they think,” he would often repeat, “when they can get no 
tidings of me? They must think me an ungrateful wretch.” This idea 
rendered him inconsolable. He pitied those who loved him much more than 
he pitied himself. 

In the play called Civilization, Hercules uses the following language: 


“In my barbarian days, I spoke the truth: 
Wrong’d not my neighbor: paid back benefits, 
With benefit and gratitude to boot; 

Dealt justly: held a friend to be a gift, 

Precious as stars dropt down from heaven: bowed 
Before the works of God: beheld in them 

His presence, palpable, as at an altar: 

And worshipp’d heaven at the mountain’s foot. 
But this 

Was Barbarism, I am wiser now; 

More civilized. I know the way to lie, 

To cheat, deceive, and be a zealous Christian!” — E. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW THE HURON DISCLOSES HIS GENIUS. 


Reading aggrandizes the soul, and an enlightened friend affords 
consolation. Our captive had these two advantages in his favor which he 
had never expected. 

“T shall begin to believe in the Metamorphoses,” said he, “for I have 
been transformed from a brute into a man.” 

He formed a chosen library with part of the money which he was 
allowed to dispose of. His friend encouraged him to commit to writing such 
observations as occurred to him. These are his notes upon ancient history: 

“T imagine that nations were for a long time like myself; that they did not 
become enlightened till very late; that for many ages they were occupied 
with nothing but the present moment which elapsed: that they thought very 
little of what was past, and never of the future. I have traversed five or six 
hundred leagues in Canada, and I did not meet with a single monument: no 
one is the least acquainted with the actions of his predecessors. Is not this 
the natural state of man? The human species of this continent appears to me 
superior to that of the other. They have extended their being for many ages 
by arts and knowledge. Is this because they have beards upon their chins 
and God has refused this ornament to the Americans? I do not believe it; for 
I find the Chinese have very little beard, and that they have cultivated arts 
for upwards of five thousand years. In effect, if their annals go back 
upwards of four thousand years, the nation must necessarily have been 
united and in a flourishing state more than five hundred centuries. 

“One thing particularly strikes me in this ancient history of China, which 
is, that almost every thing is probable and natural. I admire it because it is 
not tinctured with anything of the marvelous. 

“Why have all other nations adopted fabulous origins? The ancient 
chronicles of the history of France, which, by the by, are not very ancient, 
make the French descend from one Francus, the son of Hector. The Romans 
said they were the issue of a Phrygian, though there was not in their whole 
language a single word that had the least connection with the language of 
Phrygia. The gods had inhabited Egypt for ten thousand years, and the 
devils Scythia, where they had engendered the Huns. I meet with nothing 


before Thucydides but romances similar to the Amadis, and far less 
amusing. Apparitions, oracles, prodigies, sorcery, metamorphoses, are 
interspersed throughout with the explanation of dreams, which are the bases 
of the destiny of the greatest empires and the smallest states. Here are 
speaking beasts, there brutes that are adored, gods transformed into men, 
and men into gods. If we must have fables, let us, at least, have such as 
appear the emblem of truth. I admire the fables of philosophers, but I laugh 
at those of children, and hate those of impostors.” 

He one day hit upon a history of the Emperor Justinian. It was there 
related, that some Appedeutes of Constantinople had delivered, in very bad 
Greek, an edict against the greatest captain of the age, because this hero had 
uttered the following words in the warmth of conversation: “Truth shines 
forth with its proper light, and people’s minds are not illumined with 
flaming piles.” The Appedeutes declared that this proposition was heretical, 
bordering upon heresy, and that the contrary action was catholic, universal, 
and Grecian: “The minds of the people are enlightened but with flaming 
piles, and truth cannot shine forth with its own light.” These Linostolians 
thus condemned several discourses of the captain, and published an edict. 

“What!” said the Huron, with much emotion, “shall such people publish 
edicts?” 

“They are not edicts,” replied Gordon: “they are contradictions, which 
all the world laughed at in Constantinople, and the Emperor the first. He 
was a wise prince, who knew how to reduce the Linostolian Appedeutes to 
a state incapable of doing anything but good. He knew that these gentlemen, 
and several other Pastophores, had tired the patience of the Emperors, his 
predecessors, with contradictions in more serious matters.” 

“He did quite right,” said the Huron, “the Pastophores should not be 
supported, but constrained.” 

He committed several other observations to paper, which astonished old 
Gordon. “What,” said he to himself, “have I consumed fifty years in 
instruction and not attained to the degree of natural good sense of this child, 
who is almost a savage? I tremble to think I have so arduously strengthened 
prejudices, and he listens to simple nature only.” 

The good man had some little books of criticism, some of those 
periodical pamphlets wherein men, incapable of producing anything 
themselves, blacken the productions of others; where a Vise insults a 
Racine, and a Faidit a Fénelon. The Huron ran over some of them. “I 


compare them,” said he, “to certain gnats that lodge their eggs in the 
nostrils of the finest horses, which do not, however, retard their speed.” 

The two philosophers scarce deigned to cast their eyes upon these dregs 
of literature. 

They soon after went through the elements of astronomy. The Huron sent 
for some globes: he was ravished at this great spectacle. 

“How hard it is,” said he, “that I should only begin to be acquainted with 
heaven, when the power of contemplating it is ravished from me! Jupiter 
and Saturn revolve in these immense spaces; — millions of suns illumine 
myriads of worlds; and, in this corner of the earth on which I am cast, there 
are beings that deprive me of seeing and studying those worlds to which my 
eye might reach, and even that in which God has placed me. The light 
created for the whole universe is lost to me. It was not hidden from me in 
the northern horizon, where I passed my infancy and youth. Without you, 
my dear Gordon, I should be annihilated.” 


CHAPTER XIl. 


THE HURON’S SENTIMENTS UPON THEATRICAL PIECES. 


The young Huron resembled one of those vigorous trees, which, 
languishing in an ungrateful soil, extend in a little time their roots and 
branches when transplanted to a more favorable spot; and it was very 
extraordinary that this favorable spot should be a prison. 

Among the books which employed the leisure of the two captives were 
some poems and also translations of Greek tragedies, and some dramatic 
pieces in French. Those passages that dwelt on love communicated at once 
pleasure and pain to the soul of the Huron. They were but so many images 
of his dear Miss St. Yves. The fable of the two pigeons rent his heart: for he 
was far estranged from his tender dove. 

Moliére enchanted him. He taught him the manners of Paris and of 
human nature. 

“To which of his comedies do you give the preference?” 

“Doubtless to his Tartuffe.” 

“T am of your opinion,” said Gordon; “it was a Tartuffe that flung me 
into this dungeon, and perhaps they were Tartuffes who have been the cause 
of your misfortunes.” 

“What do you think of these Greek tragedies?” 

“They are very good for Grecians.” 

But when he read the modern Iphigenia, Phedrus, Andromache, and 
Athalia, he was in ecstacy, he sighed, he wept, — and he learned them by 
heart, without having any such intention. 

“Read Rodogune,” said Gordon; “that is said to be a capital production; 
the other pieces which have given you so much pleasure, are trifles 
compared to this.” 

The young man had scarce got through the first page, before he said, 
“This is not written by the same author.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“IT know nothing yet; but these lines neither touch my ear nor my heart.” 

“O!” said Gordon, “the versification does not signify.” The Huron asked, 
“What must I judge by then?” 


After having read the piece very attentively without any other design 
than being pleased, he looked steadfastly at his friend with much 
astonishment, not knowing what to say. At length, being urged to give his 
opinion with respect to what he felt, this was the answer he made: “I 
understood very little of the beginning; the middle disgusted me; but the last 
scene greatly moved me, though there appears to me but little probability in 
it. I have no prejudices for or against any one, but I do not remember twenty 
lines, I, who recollect them all when they please me.” 

“This piece, nevertheless, passes for the best upon our stage.” 

“Tf that be the case,” said he, “it is perhaps like many people who are not 
worthy of the places they hold. After all, this is a matter of taste, and mine 
cannot yet be formed. I may be mistaken; but you know I am accustomed to 
say what I think or rather what I feel. I suspect that illusion, fashion, 
caprice, often warp the judgments of men.” 

Here he repeated some lines from Iphigenia, which he was full of; and 
though he declaimed but indifferently, he uttered them with such truth and 
emotion that he made the old Jansenist weep. He then read Cinna, which 
did not excite his tears, but his admiration. 


CHAPTER XIlll. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ST. YVES GOES TO VERSAILLES. 


Whilst the unfortunate Hercules was more enlightened than consoled; 
whilst his genius, so long stifled, unfolded itself with so much rapidity and 
strength; whilst nature, which was attaining a degree of perfection in him, 
avenged herself of the outrages of fortune; what became of the Prior, his 
good sister, and the beautiful recluse, Miss St. Yves? The first month they 
were uneasy, and the third they were immersed in sorrow. False conjectures, 
ill-grounded reports, alarmed them. At the end of six months, it was 
concluded he was dead. At length, Mr. and Miss Kerkabon learned, by a 
letter of ancient date, which one of the king’s guards had written to Britany, 
that a young man resembling the Huron arrived one night at Versailles, but 
that since that time no one had heard him spoken of. 

“Alas,” said Miss Kerkabon, “our nephew has done some ridiculous 
thing, which has brought on some terrible consequences. He is young, a 
Low Breton, and cannot know how to behave at court. My dear brother, I 
never saw Versailles nor Paris; here is a fine opportunity, and we shall 
perhaps find our poor nephew. He is our brother’s son, and it is our duty to 
assist him. Who knows? we may perhaps at length prevail upon him to 
become a sub-deacon when the fire of youth is somewhat abated. He was 
much inclined to the sciences. Do you recollect how he reasoned upon the 
Old and New Testaments? We are answerable for his soul. He was baptized 
at our instigation. His dear mistress Miss St. Yves does nothing but weep 
incessantly. Indeed, we must go to Paris. If he is concealed in any of those 
infamous houses of pleasure, which I have often heard of, we will get him 
out.” 

The Prior was affected at his sister’s discourse. He went in search of the 
Bishop of St. Malo’s, who had baptized the Huron, and requested his 
protection and advice. The Prelate approved of the journey. He gave the 
Prior letters of recommendation to Father la Chaise, the king’s confessor, 
who was invested with the first dignity in the kingdom; to Harlai, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and to Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 

At length, the brother and sister set out; but when they came to Paris, 
they found themselves bewildered in a great labyrinth without clue or end. 


Their fortune was but middling, and they had occasion every day for 
carriages to pursue their discovery, which they could not accomplish. 

The Prior waited upon the Reverend Father la Chaise; he was with 
Mademoiselle du Tron, and could not give audience to Priors. He went to 
the Archbishop’s door: the Prelate was shut up with the beautiful 
Mademoiselle de Lesdiguiéres about church matters. He flew to the country 
house of the Bishop of Meaux: he was engaged in a close examination with 
Mademoiselle de Mauleon, of the mystery relating to Mademoiselle Guyon. 
At length, however, he gained access to these two prelates; they both 
declared they could not interfere with regard to his nephew, as he was not a 
sub-deacon. 

He at length saw the Jesuit, who received him with open arms, protesting 
he had always entertained the greatest private esteem for him, though he 
had never known him. He swore that his society had always been attached 
to the inhabitants of Lower Britany. 

“But,” said he, “has not your nephew the misfortune of being a 
Huguenot?” 

“No, certainly, Reverend Father.” 

“May he not be a Jansenist?” 

“I can assure your Reverence, that he is scarce a Christian. It is about 
eleven months since he was christened.” 

“This is very well; — we will take care of him. Is your benefice 
considerable?” 

“No, a very trifle, and our nephew costs us a great deal.” 

“Are there any Jansenists in your neighborhood? Take great care, my 
dear Mr. Prior, they are more dangerous than Huguenots, or even Atheists.” 

“My Reverend Father, we have none; it is not even known at our Lady of 
the Mountain what Jansenism is.” 

“So much the better; go, there is nothing I will not do for you.” 

He dismissed the Prior in this affectionate manner, but thought no more 
about him. 

Time slipped away, and the Prior and his good sister were almost in 
despair. 

In the meanwhile, the cursed bailiff urged very strenuously the marriage 
of his great booby son with the beautiful Miss St. Yves, who was taken 
purposely out of the convent. She always entertained a passion for her god- 
son in proportion as she detested the husband who was designed for her. 


The insult that had been offered her, by shutting her up in a convent, 
increased her affection; and the mandate for wedding the bailiff’s son 
completed her antipathy for him. Chagrin, tenderness, and terror, racked her 
soul. Love, we know, is much more inventive and more daring in a young 
woman than friendship in an aged Prior and an aunt upwards of forty-five. 
Besides, she had received good instructions in her convent with the 
assistance of romances, which she read by stealth. 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves remembered the letter that had been sent by 
one of the king’s guards to Lower Britany, which had been spoken of in the 
province. She resolved to go herself and gain information at Versailles; to 
throw herself at the minister’s feet, if her husband should be in prison as it 
was Said, and obtain justice for him. I know not what secret intelligence she 
had gained that at court nothing is refused to a pretty woman; but she knew 
not the price of these boons. 

Having taken this resolution, it afforded her some consolation; and she 
enjoyed some tranquillity without upraiding Providence with the severity of 
her lot. She receives her detested intended father-in-law, caresses her 
brother, and spreads happiness throughout the house. On the day appointed 
for the ceremony, she secretly departs at four o’clock in the morning, with 
the little nuptial presents she has received, and all she could gather. Her 
plan was so well laid, that she was about ten leagues upon her journey, 
when, about noon, her absence was discovered, and when every one’s 
consternation and surprise was inexpressible. The inquisitive bailiff asked 
more questions that day than he had done for a week before; the intended 
bridegroom was more stupefied than ever. The Abbé St. Yves resolved in 
his rage to pursue his sister. The bailiff and his son were disposed to 
accompany him. Thus fate led almost the whole canton of Lower Britany to 
Paris. 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves was not without apprehensions that she 
should be pursued. She rode on horseback, and she got all the intelligence 
she could from the couriers, without being suspected. She asked if they had 
not met a fat abbé, an enormous bailiff, and a young booby, galloping as 
fast as they could to Paris. Having learned, on the third day, that they were 
not far behind, she took quite a different road, and was skillful and lucky 
enough to arrive at Versailles, whilst they were in a fruitless pursuit after 
her, at Paris. But how was she to behave at Versailles? Young, handsome, 
untutored, unsupported, unknown, exposed to every danger, how could she 


dare go in search of one of the king’s guards? She had some thoughts of 
applying to a Jesuit of low rank, for there were some for every station of 
life; as God, they say, has given different aliments to every species of 
animals. He had given the king his confessor, who was called, by all 
solicitors of benefices, the head of the Gallican Church. Then came the 
princes’ confessors. The ministers had none, they were not such dupes. 
There were Jesuits for the genteel mob, and particularly those for 
chambermaids, by whom were known the secrets of their mistresses; and 
this was no small vocation, the beautiful Miss St. Yves addressed herself to 
one of these last, who was called Father Tout-d-tous (all to every one). She 
confessed to him, set forth her adventure, her situation, her danger, and 
conjured him to get her a lodging with some good devotee, who might 
shelter her from temptation. 
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The Conteccional 


Father Tout-d-tous introduced her to the wife of the cup-bearer, one of 
his most trusty penitents. From the moment Miss St. Yves became her 
lodger, she did her utmost to obtain the confidence and friendship of this 
penitent. She gained intelligence of the Breton-Guard, and invited him to 
visit her. Having learned from him that her lover had been carried off after 
having had a conference with one of the clerks, she flew to this clerk. The 
sight of a fine woman softened him, for it must be allowed God created 
woman only to tame mankind. 

The scribe, thus mollified, acknowledged to her every thing. 

“Your lover has been in the bastile almost a year, and without your 
intercession he would, perhaps, have ended hid days there.” 

The tender Miss St. Yves swooned at this intelligence. When she had 
recovered herself, her informer told her: 

“T have no power to do good; all my influence extends to doing harm. 
Take my advice, wait upon M. de St. Pouange, who has the power of doing 
both good and ill; he is Mons. de Louvois’s cousin and favorite. This 
minister has two souls: the one is M. de St. Pouange, and Mademoiselle de 
Belle is the other, but she is at present absent from Versailles; so that you 
have nothing to do but captivate the protector I have pointed out to you.” 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves, divided between some trifling joy and 
excessive grief, between a glimmering of hope and dreadful apprehensions, 
— pursued by her brother, idolizing her lover, wiping her tears, which 
flowed in torrents; trembling and feeble, yet summoning all her courage; — 
in this situation, she flew on the wings of love to M. de St. Pouange’s. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE HURON’S INTELLECT. 


The ingenuous youth was making a rapid progress in the sciences, and 
particularly in the science of man. The cause of this sudden disclosure of his 
understanding was as much owing to his savage education as to the 
disposition of his soul; for, having learned nothing in his infancy, he had not 
imbibed any prejudices. His mind, not having been warped by error, had 
retained all its primitive rectitude. He saw things as they were; whereas the 
ideas that are communicated to us in our infancy make us see them all our 
life in a false light. 

“Your persecutors are very abominable wretches,” said he to his friend 
Gordon. “I pity you for being oppressed, but I condemn you for being a 
Jansenist. All sects appear to me to be founded in error. Tell me if there be 
any sectaries in geometry?” 

“No, my child,” said the good old Gordon, heaving a deep sigh; “all men 
are agreed concerning truth when demonstrated, but they are too much 
divided about latent truths.” 

“If there were but one single hidden truth in your load of arguments, 
which have been so often sifted for such a number of ages, it would 
doubtless have been discovered, and the universe would certainly have been 
unanimous, at least, in that respect. If this truth had been as necessary as the 
sun is to the earth, it would have been as brilliant as that planet. It is an 
absurdity, an insult to human nature — it is an attack upon the Infinite and 
Supreme Being to say there is a truth essential to the happiness of man 
which God conceals.” 

All that this ignorant youth, instructed only by nature, said, made a very 
deep impression upon the mind of the old unhappy scholiast. 

“Ts it really certain,” he cried, “that I should have made myself truly 
miserable for mere chimeras? I am much more certain of my misery than of 
effectual grace. I have spent my time in reasoning about the liberty of God 
and human nature, but I have lost my own. Neither St. Augustine nor St. 
Prosner will extricate me from my present misfortunes.” 

The ingenuous Huron, who gave way to his natural instincts, at length 
said: 


“Will you give me leave to speak to you boldly and frankly? Those who 
bring upon themselves persecution for such idle disputes seem to me to 
have very little sense; those who persecute, appear to me very monsters.” 

The two captives entirely coincided with respect to the injustice of their 
Captivity. 

“T am a hundred times more to be pitied than you,” said the Huron; “I am 
born free as the air: I had two lives, liberty and the object of my love; and I 
am deprived of both. We are both in fetters, without knowing who put them 
on us, or without being able to enquire. It is said that the Hurons are 
barbarians, because they avenge themselves on their enemies; but they 
never oppress their friends. I had scarce set foot in France, before I shed my 
blood for this country. I have, perhaps, preserved a whole province, and my 
recompense is imprisonment. In this country men are condemned without 
being heard. This is not the case in England. Alas! it was not against the 
English that I should have fought.” 

Thus his growing philosophy could not brook nature being insulted in 
the first of her rights, and he gave vent to his just indignation. 

His companion did not contradict him. Absence ever increases 
ungratified love, and philosophy does not diminish it. He as frequently 
spoke of his dear Miss St. Yves, as he did of morality or metaphysics. The 
more he purified his sentiments, the more he loved. He read some new 
romances; but he met with few that depicted to him the real state of his soul. 
He felt that his heart stretched beyond the bounds of his author. 

“Alas!” said he, “almost all these writers have nothing but wit and art.” 

At length, the good Jansenist priest became, insensibly, the confident of 
his tenderness. He was already acquainted with love as a sin with which a 
penitent accuses himself at confession. He now learned to know it as a 
sentiment equally noble and tender; which can elevate the soul as well as 
soften it, and can at times produce virtues. In fine, for the last miracle, a 
Huron converted a Jansenist. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ST. YVES VISITS M. DE ST. POUANGE. 


The charming Miss St. Yves, still more afflicted than her lover, waited 
accordingly upon M. de St. Pouange, accompanied by her friend with whom 
she lodged, each having their faces covered with their hoods. The first thing 
she saw at the door was the Abbé St. Yves, her brother coming out. She was 
terrified, but her friend supported her spirits. 

“For the very reason,” said she, “that people have been speaking against 
you, speak to him for yourself. You may he assured, that the accusers in this 
part of the world are always in the right, unless they are immediately 
detected. Besides, your presence will have greater effect, or else I am much 
mistaken, than the words of your brother.” 

Ever so little encouragement to a passionate lover makes her intrepid. 
Miss St. Yves appears at the audience. Her youth, her charms, her 
languishing eyes, moistened with some involuntary tears, attract every one’s 
attention. Every sycophant to the deputy minister forgot for an instant the 
idol of power to contemplate that of beauty. St. Pouange conducted her into 
a closet. She spoke with an affecting grace. St. Pouange felt some emotion. 
She trembled, but he told her not to be afraid. 

“Return to-night,” said he; “your business requires some reflection, and 
it must be discussed at leisure. There are too many people here at present. 
Audiences are rapidly dispatched. I must get to the bottom of all that 
concerns you.” 

He then paid her some compliments upon her beauty and address, and 
advised her to come at seven in the evening. 

She did not fail attending at the hour appointed, and her pious friend 
again accompanied her; but she remained in the hall, where she read the 
Christian Pedagogue, whilst St. Pouange and the beauteous Miss St. Yves 
were in the back closet. He began by saying: 

“Would you believe it, Miss, that your brother has been to request me to 
grant him a lettre de cachet against you; but, indeed, I would sooner grant 
one to send him back to Lower Britany.” 

“Alas! sir,” said she, “lettres de cachet are granted very liberally in your 
offices, since people come from the extremity of the kingdom to solicit 


them like pensions. I am very far from requesting one against my brother, 
yet I have much reason to complain of him. But I respect the liberty of 
mankind; and, therefore, supplicate for that of a man whom I want to make 
my husband; of a man to whom the king is indebted for the preservation of 
a province; who can beneficially serve him; and who is the son of an officer 
killed in his service. Of what is he accused? How could he be treated so 
cruelly without being heard?” 

The deputy minister then showed her the letter of the spy Jesuit, and that 
of the perfidious bailiff. 

“What!” said she with astonishment, “are there such monsters upon 
earth? and would they force me to marry the stupid son of a ridiculous, 
wicked man? and is it upon such evidence that the fate of citizens is 
determined?” 

She threw herself upon her knees, and with a flood of tears solicited the 
freedom of a brave man who adored her. Her charms appeared to the 
greatest advantage in such a situation. She was so beautiful, that St. 
Pouange, bereft of all shame, used words with some reserve, which brought 
on others less delicate, which were succeeded by those still more 
expressive. The revocation of the lettre de cachet was proposed, and he at 
length went so far as to state the only means of obtaining the liberty of the 
man whose interest she had so violently and affectionately at heart. 

This uncommon conversation continued for a long time. The devotee in 
the anti-chamber, in reading her Christian Pedagogue, said to herself: 

“My Lord St. Pouange never before gave so long an audience. Perhaps 
he has refused every thing to this poor girl, and she is still entreating him.” 

At length her companion came out of the closet in the greatest confusion, 
without being able to speak. She was lost in deep meditation upon the 
character of the great and the half great, who so slightly sacrifice the liberty 
of men and the honor of women. 

She did not utter a syllable all the way back. But having returned to her 
friend’s, she burst out, and told all that had happened. Her pious friend 
made frequent signs of the cross. 

“My dear friend,” said she, “you must consult to-morrow Father Tout-a- 
tous, our director. He has much influence over M. de St. Pouange. He is 
confessor of many of the female servants of the house. He is a pious 
accommodating man, who has also the direction of some women of fashion. 
Yield to him; this is my way; and I always found myself right. We weak 


women stand in need of a man to lead us: and so, my dear friend, I’ll go to- 
morrow in search of Father Tout-d-tous.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISS ST. YVES CONSULTS A JESUIT. 


No sooner was the beautiful and disconsolate Miss St. Yves with her holy 
confessor, than she told him, “that a powerful, voluptuous man, had 
proposed to her to set at liberty the man whom she intended making her 
lawful husband, and that he required a great price for his service; that she 
held such infidelity in the highest detestation; and that if her life only had 
been required, she would much sooner have sacrificed it than to have 
submitted.” 

“This is a most abominable sinner,” said Father Tout-d-tous, “You should 
tell me the name of this vile man. He must certainly be some Jansenist. I 
will inform against him to his Reverence, Father de la Chaise, who will 
place him in the situation of your dear beloved intended bridegroom.” 

The poor girl, after much hesitation and embarrassment, at length 
mentioned St. Pouange. 

“My Lord St. Pouange!” cried the Jesuit, “Ah! my child, the case is quite 
different. He is cousin to the greatest minister we have ever had; a man of 
worth, a protector of the good cause, a good Christian. He could not 
entertain such a thought. You certainly must have misunderstood him.” 

“Oh! Father, I did but understand him too well. I am lost on which ever 
side I turn. The only alternative I have to choose is misery or shame; either 
my lover must be buried alive, or I must make myself unworthy of living. I 
cannot let him perish, nor can I save him.” 

Father Tout-d-tous endeavored to console her with these gentle 
expressions: 

“In the first place, my child, never use the word lover. It intimates 
something worldly, which may offend God. Say my husband. You consider 
him as such, and nothing can be more decent. 

“Secondly: Though he be ideally your husband, and you are in hopes he 
will be such eventually, yet he is not so in reality, consequently, you are still 
free and the mistress of your own conduct. 





Per Tout- -3-tous. 

“Thirdly: Actions are not maliciously culpable, when the intention is 
virtuous; and nothing can be more virtuous than to procure your husband 
his liberty. 

“Fourthly: You have examples in holy antiquity, that miraculously serve 
you for a guide. St. Augustin relates, that under the proconsulate of 
Septimius Acyndius, in the thirty-fourth year of our salvation, a poor man 
could not pay unto Cesar what belonged to Cesar, and was justly 
condemned to die, notwithstanding the maxim, ‘Where there is nothing, the 
king must lose his right.’ The object in question was a pound of gold. The 
culprit had a wife in whom God had united beauty and prudence. 

“You may assure yourself, my child, that when a Jesuit quotes St. 
Augustin, that saint must certainly have been in the right. I advise you to 
nothing. You are prudent, and it is to be presumed that you will do your 


husband a service. My Lord St. Pouange is an honest man. He will not 
deceive you. This is all I can say. I will pray to God for you, and I hope 
every thing will take place for his glory.” 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves, who was no less terrified with the Jesuit’s 
discourse than with the proposals of the deputy minister, returned in despair 
to her friend. She was tempted to deliver herself by death from the horror of 
her situation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE JESUIT TRIUMPHS. 


The unfortunate Miss St. Yves entreated her friend to kill her; but this lady, 
who was fully as indulgent as the Jesuit, spoke to her still more clearly. 

“Alas!” said she, “at this agreeable, gallant, and famous court, business 
is always thus transacted. The most considerable, as well as the most 
indifferent places are seldom given away without a consideration. The 
dignities of war are solicited by the queen of love, and, without regard to 
merit, a place is often given to him who has the handsomest advocate. 

“You are in a Situation that is extremely critical. The object is to restore 
your lover to liberty, and to marry him. It is a sacred duty that you are to 
fulfill. The world will applaud you. It will be said, that you only allowed 
yourself to be guilty of a weakness, through an excess of virtue.” 

“Heavens!” cried Miss St. Yves, “What kind of virtue is this? What a 
labyrinth of distress! What a world! What men to become acquainted with! 
A Father de la Chaise and a ridiculous bailiff imprison my lover; I am 
persecuted by my family; assistance is offered me, only that I may be 
dishonored! A Jesuit has ruined a brave man, another Jesuit wants to ruin 
me. On every side snares are laid for me, and I am upon the very brink of 
destruction! I must even speak to the king; I will throw myself at his feet as 
he goes to mass or to the theatre.” 

“His attendants will not let you approach,” said her good friend; “and if 
you should be so unfortunate as to speak to him, M. de Louvois, or the 
Reverend Father de la Chaise, might bury you in a convent for the rest of 
your days.” 

Whilst this generous friend thus increased the perplexities of Miss St. 
Yves’s tortured soul, and plunged the dagger deeper in her heart, a 
messenger arrived from M. de St. Pouange with a letter, and two fine 
pendant earrings. Miss St. Yves, with tears, refused to accept of any part of 
the contents of the packet; but her friend took the charge of them upon 
herself. 

As soon as the messenger had gone, the confidante read the letter, in 
which a petit-souper (a little supper) was proposed to the two friends for 
that night. Miss St. Yves protested she would not go, whilst her pious friend 


endeavored to make her try on the diamond earrings; but Miss St. Yves 
could not endure them, and opposed it all the day long; being entirely 
wrapped up in the contemplation of her lover’s imprisonment. At length, 
after a long resistance — after sighs, moans, and torrents of tears — driven 
by excitement almost to the verge of insanity — weakened with the conflict, 
overwhelmed and irresolute, the innocent victim, not knowing whether she 
was going, was dragged by this artful woman to the fatal supper of the 
“good Christian and protector of the good cause,” M. de St. Pouange. 


« 





The meeting. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


MISS ST. YVES DELIVERS HER LOVER AND A JANSENIST. 


At day-break she fled to Paris with the minister’s mandate. It would be 
difficult to depict the agitation of her mind in this journey. Imagine a 
virtuous and noble soul, humbled by its own reproaches, intoxicated with 
tenderness, distracted with the remorse of having betrayed her lover, and 
elated with the pleasure of releasing the object of her adoration. Her 
torments and conflicts by turns engaged her reflections. She was no longer 
that innocent girl whose ideas were confined to a provincial education. 
Love and misfortunes had united to remould her. Sentiment had made as 
rapid a progress in her mind, as reason had in that of her lover. 

Her dress was dictated by the greatest simplicity. She viewed with horror 
the trappings with which she had appeared before her fatal benefactor. Her 
companion had taken the earrings without her having looked at them. 
Anxious and confused, idolizing the Huron and detesting herself, she at 
length arrived at the gate of that dreadful castle — the palace of vengeance 
— where crimes and innocence are alike immured. 

When she was upon the point of getting out of the coach her strength 
failed her. Some people came to her assistance. She entered, whilst her heart 
was in the greatest palpitation, her eyes streaming, and her whole frame 
bespoke the greatest consternation. She was presented to the governor. He 
was going to speak to her, but she had lost all power of expression: she 
showed her order, whilst, with great difficulty, she articulated some accents. 
The governor entertained a great esteem for his prisoner, and he was greatly 
pleased at his being released. His heart was not callous, like those of most 
of his brethren, who think of nothing but the fees their captives are to pay 
them; extort their revenues from their victims; and living by the misery of 
others, conceive a horrid joy at the lamentations of the unfortunate. 

He sent for the prisoner into his apartment. The two lovers swooned at 
the sight of each other. The beautiful Miss St. Yves remained for a long time 
motionless, without any symptoms of life; the other soon recalled his 
fortitude. 

“This lady,” said the governor, “is probably your wife. You did not tell 
me you were married. I am informed that it is through her generous 


solicitude that you have obtained your liberty.” 

“Alas!” said the beautiful Miss St. Yves, in a faltering voice, “I am not 
worthy of being his wife;” and swooned again. 

When she recovered her senses, she presented, with a trembling hand 
and averted eyes, the grant and written promise of a company. 

The Huron, equally astonished and affected, awoke from one dream to 
fall into another. 

“Why was I shut up here? How could you deliver me? Where are the 
monsters that immured me? You are a divinity sent from heaven to succor 
me.” 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves, with a dejected air, looked at her lover, 
blushed, and instantly turned away her streaming eyes. In a word, they told 
him all she knew, and all she had undergone, except what she was willing to 
conceal forever, but which any other than the Huron, more accustomed to 
the world and better acquainted with the customs of courts, would easily 
have guessed. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that a wretch like the bailiff can have deprived 
me of my liberty? 

“Alas! I find that men, like the vilest of animals, can all injure. 

“But is it possible that a monk, a Jesuit, the king’s confessor, should have 
contributed to my misfortunes as much as the bailiff, without my being able 
to imagine under what pretence this detestable knave has persecuted me? 
Did he make me pass for a Jansenist? In fine, how came you to remember 
me? I did not deserve it; I was then only a savage. 

“What! could you, without advice, without assistance, undertake a 
journey to Versailles? 

“You there appeared, and my fetters were broken! 

“There must then be in beauty and virtue an invincible charm, that opens 
gates of adamant and softens hearts of steel.” 

At the word virtue, a flood of tears issued from the eyes of the beautiful 
Miss St. Yves. She did not know how far she had been virtuous in the crime 
with which she reproached herself. 

Her lover thus continued: 

“Thou angel, who hast broken my chains, if thou hast had sufficient 
influence (which I cannot yet comprehend) to obtain justice for me, obtain 
it likewise for an old man who first taught me to think, as thou didst to love. 


Misfortunes have united us; I love him as a father; I can neither live without 
thee nor him.” 

“T solicit?” 

“The same man.” 

“Who!” 

“Yes, I will be beholden to you for everything, and I will owe nothing to 
any one but yourself. Write to this man in power. Overwhelm me with 
kindness — complete what you have begun — perfect your miracle.” 

She was sensible she ought to do everything her lover desired. She 
wanted to write, but her hand refused its office. She began her letter three 
times, and tore it as often. At length she got to the end, and the two lovers 
left the prison, after having embraced the old martyr to efficacious grace. 

The happy yet disconsolate Miss St. Yves knew where her brother 
lodged: thither she repaired; and her lover took an apartment at the same 
house. 

They had scarce reached their lodging, before her protector sent the 
order for releasing the good old Gordon, at the same time making an 
appointment with her for the next day. 

She gave the order of release to her lover, and refused the appointment of 
a benefactor whom she could no more see without expiring with shame and 
grief. 

Her lover would not have left her upon any other errand than to release 
his friend. He flew to the place of his confinement and fulfilled this duty, 
reflecting, meanwhile, upon the strange vicissitudes of this world, and 
admiring the courageous virtue of a young lady, to whom two unfortunate 
men owed more than life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE HURON, THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ST. YVES, AND THEIR 
RELATIONS, ARE CONVENED. 


The generous and respectable, but injured girl, was with her brother the 
Abbé de St. Yves, the good Prior of the Mountain, and Lady de Kerkabon. 
They were equally astonished, but their situations and sentiments were very 
different. The Abbé de St. Yves was expiating the wrongs he had done his 
sister at her feet, and she pardoned him. The prior and his sympathizing 
sister likewise wept, but it was for joy. The filthy bailiff and his 
insupportable son did not trouble this affecting scene. They had set out upon 
the first report that their antagonist had been released. They flew to bury in 
their own province their folly and fear. 

The four dramatis persone, variously agitated, were waiting for the 
return of the young man who had gone to deliver his friend. The Abbé de 
St. Yves did not dare to raise his eyes to meet those of his sister. The good 
Kerkabon said: 

“T shall then see once more my dear nephew.” 

“You will see him again,” said the charming Miss St. Yves, “but he is no 
longer the same man. His behavior, his manners, his ideas, his sense, have 
all undergone a complete mutation. He has become as respectable, as he 
was before ignorant and strange to everything. He will be the honor and 
consolation of your family; would to heaven that I might also be the honor 
of mine!” 

“What, are you not the same as you were?” said the prior. “What then 
has happened to work so great a change?” 

During this conversation the Huron returned in company with the 
Jansenist. The scene was now changed, and became more interesting. It 
began by the uncle and aunt’s tender embraces. The Abbé de St. Yves 
almost kissed the knees of the ingenuous Huron, who, by the by, was no 
longer ingenuous. The language of the eyes formed all the discourse of the 
two lovers, who, nevertheless, expressed every sentiment with which they 
were penetrated. Satisfaction and acknowledgment sparkled in the 
countenance of the one, whilst embarrassment was depicted in Miss St. 


Yves’s melting but half averted eyes. Every one was astonished that she 
should mingle grief with so much joy. 

The venerable Gordon soon endeared himself to the whole family. He 
had been unhappy with the young prisoner, and this was a sufficient title to 
their esteem. He owed his deliverance to the two lovers, and this alone 
reconciled him to love. The acrimony of his former sentiments was 
dismissed from his heart — he was converted by gratitude, as well as the 
Huron. Every one related his adventures before supper. The two Abbés and 
the aunt listened like children to the relation of stories of ghosts, and both 
were deeply interested. 

“Alas!” said Gordon, “there are perhaps upwards of five hundred 
virtuous people in the same fetters as Miss St. Yves has broken. Their 
misfortunes are unheeded. Many hands are found to strike the unhappy 
multitude, — how seldom one to succor them.” 

This very just reflection increased his sensibility and gratitude. 
Everything heightened the triumph of the beautiful Miss St. Yves. The 
grandeur and intrepidity of her soul were the subject of each one’s 
admiration. This admiration was blended with that respect which we feel in 
spite of ourselves for a person who we think has some influence at court. 
But the Abbé de St. Yves enquired: 

“What could my sister do to obtain this influence so soon?” 

Supper being ready, every one was already seated, when, lo! the worthy 
confidante of Versailles arrived, without being acquainted with anything 
that had passed. She was in a coach and six, and it was easily seen to whom 
the equipage belonged. She entered with that air of authority assumed by 
people in power who have a great deal of business — saluted the company 
with much indifference, and, pulling the beautiful Miss St. Yves on one 
side, said: 

“Why do you make people wait so long? Follow me. There are the 
diamonds you forgot.” 

However softly she uttered these expressions, the Huron, nevertheless, 
overheard them. He saw the diamonds. The brother was speechless. The 
uncle and aunt exhibited the surprise of good people, who had never before 
beheld such magnificence. The young man, whose mind was now formed 
by an experience of twelve months, could not help making some reflections 
against his will, and was for a moment in anxiety. His mistress perceived it, 


and a mortal paleness spread itself over her countenance; a tremor seized 
her, and it was with difficulty she could support herself. 

“Ah! madam,” said she to her fatal friend, “you have ruined me — you 
have given me the mortal blow.” 

These words pierced the heart of the Huron: but he had already learned 
to possess himself. He did not dwell upon them, lest he should make his 
mistress uneasy before her brother, but turned pale as well as she. 

Miss St. Yves, distracted with the change she perceived in her lover’s 
countenance, pulled the woman out of the room into the passage, and there 
threw the jewels at her feet, saying: 

“Alas! these were not my seducers, as you well know: but he that gave 
them shall never set eyes on me again.” 

Her friend took them up, whilst Miss St. Yves added: 

“He may either take them again, or give them to you. Begone, and do not 
make me still more odious to myself.” 

The ambassadress at length departed, not being able to comprehend the 
remorse to which she had been witness. 

The beautiful Miss St. Yves, greatly oppressed and feeling a revolution 
in her body that almost suffocated her, was compelled to go to bed; but that 
she might not alarm any one she kept her pains and sufferings to herself: 
and under pretence of only being weary, she asked leave to take a little rest. 
This, however, she did not do till she had reanimated the company with 
consolatory and flattering expressions, and cast such a kind look upon her 
lover as darted fire into his soul. 

The supper, of which she did not partake, was in the beginning gloomy; 
but this gloominess was of that interesting kind which inspires reflection 
and useful conversation, so superior to that frivolous excitement commonly 
exhibited, and which is usually nothing more than a troublesome noise. 

Gordon, in a few words, gave the history of Jansenism and Molinism; of 
those persecutions with which one party hampered the other; and of the 
obstinacy of both. The Huron entered into a criticism thereupon, pitying 
those men who, not satisfied with all the confusion occasioned by these 
Opposite interests, create evils by imaginary interests and unintelligible 
absurdities. Gordon related — the other judged. The guests listened with 
emotion, and gained new lights. The duration of misfortunes, and the 
shortness of life, then became the topics. It was remarked that all 
professions have peculiar vices and dangers annexed to them; and that from 


the prince down to the lowest beggar, all seemed alike to accuse providence. 
How happens it that so many men, for so little, perform the office of 
persecutors, sergeants, and executioners, to others? With what inhuman 
indifference does a man in authority sign papers for the destruction of a 
family; and with what joy, still more barbarous, do mercenaries execute 
them. 

“T saw in my youth,” said the good old Gordon, “a relation of the 
Marshal de Marillic, who, being prosecuted in his own province on account 
of that illustrious but unfortunate man, concealed himself under a borrowed 
name in Paris. He was an old man near seventy-two years of age. His wife, 
who accompanied him, was nearly of the same age. They had a libertine 
son, who at fourteen years of age absconded from his father’s house, turned 
soldier, and deserted. He had gone through every gradation of debauchery 
and misery; at length, having changed his name, he was in the guards of 
Cardinal Richelieu, (for this priest, as well as Mazarine, had guards) and 
had obtained an exempt’s staff in their company of sergeants. 

“This adventurer was appointed to arrest the old man and his wife, and 
acquitted himself with all the obduracy of a man who was willing to please 
his master. As he was conducting them, he heard these two victims deplore 
the long succession of miseries which had befallen them from their cradle. 
This aged couple reckoned as one of their greatest misfortunes the wildness 
and loss of their son. He recollected them, but he nevertheless led them to 
prison; assuring them, that his Reverence was to be served in preference to 
every body else. His Eminence rewarded his zeal. 

“T have seen a spy of Father de la Chaise betray his own brother, in 
hopes of a little benefice, which he did not obtain; and I saw him die, not of 
remorse, but of grief at having been cheated by the Jesuit. 

“The vocation of a confessor, which I for a long while exercised, made 
me acquainted with the secrets of families. I have known very few, who, 
though immersed in the greatest distress, did not externally wear the mask 
of felicity and every appearance of joy; and I have always observed that 
great grief was the fruit of our unconstrained desires.” 

“For my part,” said the Huron, “I imagine, that a noble, grateful, sensible 
man, may always be happy; and I hope to enjoy an uncheckered felicity 
with the charming, generous Miss St. Yves. For I flatter myself,” added he, 
in addressing himself to her brother with a friendly smile, “that you will not 


now refuse me as you did last year: besides, I shall pursue a more decent 
method.” 

The Abbé was confounded in apologies for the past, and in protesting an 
eternal attachment. 

Uncle Kerkabon said this would be the most glorious day of his whole 
life. His good aunt Kerkabon, in ecstasies of joy, cried out: 

“I always said you would never be a sub-deacon. This sacrament is 
preferable to the other; would to God I had been honored with it! but I will 
serve you for a mother.” 

And now all vied with each other in applauding the gentle Miss St. Yves. 

Her lover’s heart was too full of what she had done for him, and he loved 
her too much, for the affair of the jewels to make any permanent impression 
on him. But those words, which he too well heard, “you have given me the 
mortal blow”, still secretly terrified him, and interrupted all his joy; whilst 
the eulogiums paid his beautiful mistress still increased his love. In a word, 
nothing was thought of but her, — nothing was mentioned but the happiness 
those two lovers deserved. A plan was agitated to live altogether at Paris, 
and schemes of grandeur and fortune were formed. These hopes, which the 
smallest ray of happiness engenders, were predominant. But the Huron felt, 
in the secret recesses of his heart, a sentiment that exploded the illusion. He 
read over the promises signed by St. Pouange, and the commission signed 
Louvois. These men were painted to him such as they were, or such as they 
were thought to be. Every one spoke of the ministers and administration 
with the freedom of convivial conversation, which is considered in France 
as the most precious liberty to be obtained on earth. 

“If I were king of France,” said the Huron, “this is the kind of minister 
that I would choose for the war department. I would have a man of the 
highest birth, as he is to give orders to the nobility. I would require that he 
should himself have been an officer, and have passed through the various 
gradations; or, at least, that he had attained the rank of Lieutenant General, 
and was worthy of being a Marshal of France. For, to be acquainted with 
the details of the service, is it not necessary that he himself should have 
served? and will not officers obey, with a hundred times more alacrity, a 
military man, who like themselves has been signalized by his courage, 
rather than a mere man of the cabinet, who, whatever natural ability he may 
possess, can, at most, only guess at the operations of a campaign? I should 
not be displeased at my minister’s generosity, even though it might 


sometimes embarrass a little the keeper of the royal treasure. I should desire 
him to have a facility in business, and that he should distinguish himself by 
that kind of gaiety of mind, which is the lot of men superior to business, 
which is so agreeable to the nation, and which renders the performance of 
every duty less irksome.” 

This is the character he would have chosen for a minister, as he had 
constantly observed that such an amiable disposition is incompatible with 
cruelty. 

Monsieur de Louvois would not, perhaps, have been satisfied with the 
Huron’s wishes. His merit lay in a different walk. But whilst they were still 
at table, the disorder of the unhappy Miss St. Yves took a fatal turn. Her 
blood was on fire, — the symptoms of a malignant fever had appeared. She 
suffered, but did not complain, being unwilling to disturb the pleasure of the 
guests. 

Her brother, thinking that she was not asleep, went to the foot of her bed. 
He was astonished at the condition he found her in. Every body flew to her. 
Her lover appeared next to her brother. He was certainly the most alarmed, 
and the most affected of any one; but he had learned to unite discretion to 
all the happy gifts nature had bestowed upon him, and a quick sensibility of 
decorum began to prevail over him. 

A neighboring physician was immediately sent for. He was one of those 
itinerant doctors who confound the last disorder they were consulted upon 
with the present; — who follow a blind practice in a science from which the 
most mature investigations and careful observations do not preclude 
uncertainty and danger. He greatly increased the disorder by prescribing a 
fashionable nostrum. Can fashion extend to medicine? This frenzy was then 
too prevalent in Paris. 

The grief of Miss St. Yves contributed still more than her physician to 
render her disorder fatal. Her body suffered martyrdom in the torments of 
her mind. The crowd of thoughts which agitated her breast, communicated 
to her veins a more dangerous poison than that of the most burning fever. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL MISS ST. YVES, AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Another physician was called in. But, instead of assisting nature and leaving 
it to act in a young person whose organs recalled the vital stream, he applied 
himself solely to counteract the effects of his brother’s prescription. The 
disorder, in two days, became mortal. The brain, which is thought to be the 
seat of the mind, was as violently affected as the heart, which, we are told, 
is the seat of the passions. By what incomprehensible mechanism are our 
organs held in subjection to sentiment and thought? How is it that a single 
melancholy idea shall disturb the whole course of the blood; and that the 
blood should in turn communicate irregularities to the human 
understanding? What is that unknown fluid which certainly exists and 
which, quicker and more active than light, flies in less than the twinkling of 
an eye into all the channels of life, — produces sensations, memory, joy or 
grief, reason or frenzy, — recalls with horror what we would choose to 
forget; and renders a thinking animal, either a subject of admiration, or an 
object of pity and compassion? 

These were the reflections of the good old Gordon; and these 
observations, so natural, which men seldom make, did not prevent his 
feeling upon this occasion; for he was not of the number of those gloomy 
philosophers who pique themselves upon being insensible. 

He was affected at the fate of this young woman, like a father who sees 
his dear child yielding to a slow death. The Abbé de St. Yves was desperate; 
the prior and his sister shed floods of tears; but who could describe the 
situation of her lover? All expression falls far short of the intensity of his 
affliction. 

His aunt, almost lifeless, supported the head of the departing fair in her 
feeble arms; her brother was upon his knees at the foot of the bed; her lover 
squeezed her hand, which he bathed in tears; his groans rent the air, whilst 
he called her his guardian angel, his life, his hope, his better half, his 
mistress, his wife. At the word wife, a sigh escaped her, whilst she looked 
upon him with inexpressible tenderness, and then abruptly gave a horrid 
scream. Presently in one of those intervals when grief, the oppression of the 


senses, and pain subside and leave the soul its liberty and powers, she cried 
out: 

“T your wife? Ah! dear lover, this name, this happiness, this felicity, were 
not destined for me! I die, and I deserve it. O idol of my heart! O you, 
whom I sacrificed to infernal demons — it is done — I am punished — live 
and be happy!” 

These tender but dreadful expressions were incomprehensible; yet they 
melted and terrified every heart. She had the courage to explain herself, and 
her auditors quaked with astonishment, grief, and pity. They with one voice 
detested the man in power, who repaired a shocking act of injustice only by 
his crimes, and who had forced the most amiable innocence to be his 
accomplice. 

“Who? you guilty?” said her lover, “no, you are not. Guilt can only be in 
the heart; — yours is devoted solely to virtue and to me.” 

This opinion he corroborated by such expressions as seemed to recall the 
beautiful Miss St. Yves back to life. She felt some consolation from them 
and was astonished at being still beloved. The aged Gordon would have 
condemned her at the time he was only a Jansenist; but having attained 
wisdom, he esteemed her, and wept. 

In the midst of these lamentations and fears, whilst the dangerous 
situation of this worthy girl engrossed every breast, and all were in the 
greatest consternation, a courier arrived from court. 

“A courier? from whom, and upon what account?” 

He was sent by the king’s confessor to the Prior of the Mountain. It was 
not Father de la Chaise who wrote, but brother Vadbled, his valet de 
chambre, a man of great consequence at that time, who acquainted the 
archbishops with the reverend Father’s pleasure, who gave audiences, 
promised benefices, and sometimes issued lettres de cachet. 

He wrote to the Abbé of the Mountain, “that his reverence had been 
informed of his nephew’s exploits: that his being sent to prison was through 
mistake; that such little accidents frequently happened, and should therefore 
not be attended to; and, in fine, it behoved him, the prior, to come and 
present his nephew the next day: that he was to bring with him that good 
man Gordon; and that he, brother Vadbled, should introduce them to his 
reverence and M. de Louvois, who would say a word to them in his anti- 
chamber.” 


To which he added, “that the history of the Huron, and his combat 
against the English, had been related to the king; that doubtless the king 
would deign to take notice of him in passing through the gallery, and 
perhaps he might even nod his head to him.” 

The letter concluded by flattering him with hopes that all the ladies of 
the court would show their eagerness to recognize his nephew; and that 
several among them would say to him, “Good day, Mr. Huron;” and that he 
would certainly be talked of at the king’s supper. 

The letter was signed, “Your affectionate brother Jesuit, Vadbled.” 

The prior having read the letter aloud, his furious nephew for an instant 
suppressed his rage, and said nothing to the bearer: but turning toward the 
companion of his misfortunes, asked him, what he thought of that 
communication? Gordon replied: 

“This, then, is the way that men are treated! They are first beaten and 
then, like monkeys, they dance.” 

The Huron resuming his character, which always returned in the great 
emotions of his soul, tore the letter to bits, and threw them in the courier’s 
face: 

“There is my answer,” said he. 





Death of Miss St. Ives.— “When the fatal moment came, all around her 
most feelingly expressed their grief by incessant tears and lamentations. 
The Huron was senseless. Great souls feel more violent sensations than 
those of less tender dispositions.” 

His uncle was in terror, and fancied he saw thunderbolts, and twenty 
lettres de cachet at once fall upon him. He immediately wrote the best 
excuse he could for these transports of passion in a young man, which he 
considered as the ebullition of a great soul. 

But a solicitude of a more melancholy stamp now seized every heart. 
The beautiful and unfortunate Miss St. Yves was already sensible of her 
approaching end; she was serene, but it was that kind of shocking serenity, 
the result of exhausted nature being no longer able to withstand the conflict. 

“Oh, my dear lover!” said she, in a faltering voice, “death punishes me 
for my weakness; but I expire with the consolation of knowing you are free. 
I adored you whilst I betrayed you, and I adore you in bidding you an 
eternal adieu.” 


She did not make a parade of a ridiculous fortitude; she did not 
understand that miserable glory of having some of her neighbors say, “she 
died with courage.” Who, at twenty, can be at once torn from her lover, 
from life, and what is called honor, without regret, without some pangs? 
She felt all the horror of her situation, and made it felt by those expiring 
looks and accents which speak with so much energy. In a word, she shed 
tears like other people at those intervals that she was capable of giving vent 
to them. 

Let others strive to celebrate the pompous deaths of those who insensibly 
rush into destruction. This is the lot of all animals. We die like them only 
when age or disorders make us resemble them by the paralysis of our 
organs. Whoever suffers a great loss must feel great regrets. If they are 
stifled, it is nothing but vanity that is pursued, even in the arms of death. 

When the fatal moment came, all around her most feelingly expressed 
their grief by incessant tears and lamentations. The Huron was senseless. 
Great souls feel more violent sensations than those of less tender 
dispositions. The good old Gordon knew enough of his companion to dread 
that when he came to himself he would be guilty of suicide. All kinds of 
arms were put out of his way, which the unfortunate young man perceived. 
He said to his relations and Gordon, without shedding any tears, without a 
groan, or the least emotion: 

“Do you then think that any one upon earth hath the right and power to 
prevent my putting an end to my life?” 

Gordon took care to avoid making a parade of those commonplace 
declamations and arguments which are relied on to prove that we are not 
allowed to exercise our liberty in ceasing to be when we are in a wretched 
situation; that we should not leave the house when we can no longer remain 
in it; that a man is like a soldier at his post; as if it signified to the Being of 
beings whether the conjunction of the particles of matter were in one spot or 
another. Impotent reasons, to which a firm and concentrated despair 
disdains to listen, and to which Cato replied only with the use of a poniard. 

The Huron’s sullen and dreadful silence, his doleful aspect, his trembling 
lips, and the shivering of his whole frame, communicated to every 
spectator’s soul that mixture of compassion and terror, which fetters all our 
powers, precludes discourse, or compels us to speak only in faltering 
accents. The hostess and her family were excited. They trembled to behold 
the state of his desperation, yet all kept their eyes upon him, and attended to 


all his motions. The ice-cold corpse of the beautiful Miss St. Yves had 
already been carried into a lower hall out of the sight of her lover, who 
seemed still in search of it, though incapable of observing any object. 

In the midst of this spectacle of death, whilst the dead body was exposed 
at the door of the house; whilst two priests by the side of the holy water-pot 
were repeating prayers with an air of distraction; whilst some passengers, 
through idleness, sprinkled the bier with some drops of holy water, and 
others went their ways quite indifferent; whilst her relations were drowned 
in tears, and every one thought the lover would not survive his loss; — in 
this situation St. Pouange arrived with his female Versailles friend. 

He alighted from his coach; and the first object that presented itself was 
a bier: he turned away his eyes with that simple distaste of a man bred up in 
pleasures, and who thinks he should avoid a spectacle which might recall 
him to the contemplation of human misery. He is inclined to go up stairs, 
whilst his female friend enquires through curiosity whose funeral it is. The 
name of Miss St. Yves is pronounced. At this name she turned, and gave a 
piercing shriek. St. Pouange now returns, whilst surprise and grief possess 
his soul. The good old Gordon stood with streaming eyes. He for a moment 
ceased his lamentations, to acquaint the courtier with all the circumstances 
of this melancholy catastrophe. He spoke with that authority which is the 
companion to sorrow and virtue. St. Pouange was not naturally wicked. The 
torrent of business and amusements had hurried away his soul, which was 
not yet acquainted with itself. He did not border upon that grey age which 
usually hardens the hearts of ministers. He listened to Gordon with a 
downcast look, and some tears escaped him, which he was surprised to 
shed. In a word, he repented. 

“T will,” said he, “absolutely see this extraordinary man you have 
mentioned to me. He affects me almost as much as this innocent victim, 
whose death I have occasioned.” 

Gordon followed him as far as the chamber in which the Prior Kerkabon, 
the Abbé St. Yves, and some neighbors, were striving to recall to life the 
young man, who had again fainted. 

“T have been the cause of your misfortunes,” said the deputy minister, 
when the Huron had regained consciousness, “and my whole life shall be 
employed in making reparation for my error.” 

The first idea that struck the Huron was to kill him and then destroy 
himself. But he was without arms, and closely watched. St. Pouange was 


not repulsed with refusals accompanied with reproach, contempt, and the 
insults he deserved, which were lavished upon him. Time softens 
everything. Mons. de Louvois at length succeeded in making an excellent 
officer of the Huron, who has appeared under another name at Paris and in 
the army, respected by all honest men, being at once a warrior and an 
intrepid philosopher. 

He never mentioned this adventure without being greatly affected, and 
yet his greatest consolation was to speak of it. He cherished the memory of 
his beloved Miss St. Yves to the last moment of his life. 

The Abbé St. Yves and the Prior were each provided with good livings. 
The good Kerkabon rather chose to see his nephew invested with military 
honors than in the sub-deaconry. The devotee of Versailles kept the 
diamond earrings, and received besides a handsome present. Father Tout-a- 
tous had presents of chocolate, coffee, and confectionery, with the 
Meditations of the Reverend Father Croiset, and the Flower of the Saints, 
bound in Morocco. Good old Gordon lived with the Huron till his death, in 
the most friendly intimacy: he had also a benefice, and forgot, forever, 
essential grace, and the concomitant concourse. He took for his motto, 
“Misfortunes are of some use.” How many worthy people are there in the 
world who may justly say, “Misfortunes are good for nothing?” 

In the Play, Civilization, the Huron musingly soliloquizes: 


“And what is love to man? An only gift 

Too precious to be idly thrown away! 

For is it not as precious as our land, 

Which, heeding not another’s golden sky — 
Soft airs, sweet flowers, hill and dale conjoin’d 
By nature’s cunning past comparison — 

Is still our land; and, as our land, surpasses 

Far such fairy worlds? 


“There are some dreams that last a life — mine 
Is one of these. I shall dream on till death 
Shall end the vision! 


“Tt is not hard to die! And life is but 
A shadow on the wall — a falling leaf 


Toy’d with by autumn winds — a flower — a star 
Among the infinite, infinitesimal! 

We are but breath whispering against the wind, — 
Sand in the desert! — dew upon the sea!” — E. 


THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS 











Translated by Tobias George Smollett and Thomas Francklin 


The Man of Forty Crowns was first published in 1768 and is another fine 
example of Voltaire’s satirical writing. The story centres on a peasant that 
manages to earn forty crowns a year, relating his encounters with the fools, 
charlatans and schemers he meets along the way. The work is focused on 
France’s increasing economic difficulties and the proposed remedies offered 
during that period. The protagonist quickly finds himself subject to a new 
land tax requiring him to double the amount he must pay to the King to 
twenty crowns; it is an impossible sum for him to manage, and results in his 
imprisonment. He later meets an acquaintance that has acquired a yearly 
income of four hundred thousand crowns, due to money gleaned from 
colonial investments and trade. However, despite his vast wealth the man is 
not a landowner and therefore is not subjected to taxation. 

Throughout the novella, Voltaire criticises and mocks the theories of the 
‘physiocrats’: a school of economic thinkers that advanced the notion that 
the wealth of nations was derived from the value of agriculture or land 
development, and that only land-based income should be taxed. 
Physiocracy was an early, dogmatic and rather crude form of economic 
liberal theory, and it was quickly superseded by more refined and nuanced 
ideas. However, one interesting aspect of the philosophy was its recognition 
of labour as the source of value, even though it inaccurately postulated that 
only agricultural labour could create value. 





Francois Quesnay-the founder of Physiocracy 
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Adam Smith (1723-1790), the father of modern economic liberalism 
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The Tax Collector. 


NATIONAL POVERTY. 


An old man, who is forever pitying the present times, and extolling the past, 
was saying to me: “Friend, France is not so rich as it was under Henry the 
IVth.” 

“And why?” 

“Because the lands are not so well cultivated; because hands are wanting 
for the cultivation; and because the day-laborer having raised the price of 
his work, many land owners let their inheritances he fallow.” 

“Whence comes this scarcity of hands?” 

“From this, that whoever finds in himself anything of a spirit of industry, 
takes up the trades of embroiderer, chaser, watchmaker, silk weaver, 
attorney, or divine. It is also because the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
has left a great void in the kingdom; because nuns and beggars of all kinds 
have greatly multiplied; because the people in general avoid as much as 
possible the hard labor of cultivation, for which we are born by God’s 
destination, and which we have rendered ignominious by our own opinions; 
SO very wise are we! 

“Another cause of our poverty lies in our new wants. We pay our 
neighbors four millions of livres on one article, and five or six upon 
another, such, for example, as a stinking powder for stuffing up our noses 
brought from America. Our coffee, tea, chocolate, cochineal, indigo, spices, 
cost us above sixty millions a year. All these were unknown to us in the 
reign of Henry the IVth, except the spices, of which, however, the 
consumption was not so great as it is now. We burn a hundred times more 
wax-lights than were burnt then; and get more than the half of the wax from 
foreign countries, because we neglect our own hives. We see a hundred 
times more diamonds in the ears, round the necks, and on the hands of our 
city ladies of Paris, and other great towns, than were worn by all the ladies 
of Henry the [Vth’s court, the Queen included. Almost all the superfluities 
are necessarily paid for with ready specie. 

“Observe especially that we pay to foreigners above fifteen millions of 
annuities on the Hotel-de-Ville; and that Henry the IVth, on his accession, 


having found two millions of debt in all on this imaginary Hotel, very 
wisely paid off a part, to ease the state of this burden. 

“Consider that our civil wars were the occasion of the treasures of 
Mexico being poured into the kingdom, when Don Philip el Discreto took it 
into his head to buy France, and that since that time, our foreign wars have 
eased us of a good half of our money. 

“These are partly the causes of our poverty; a poverty which we hide 
under varnished ceilings, or with the help of our dealers in fashion. We are 
poor with taste. There are some officers of revenue, there are contractors or 
jobbers, there are merchants, very rich; their children, their sons-in-law, are 
also very rich, but the nation in general is unfortunately not so.” 

This old man’s discourse, well or ill grounded, made a deep impression 
on me; for the curate of my parish, who had always had a friendship for me, 
had taught me a little of geometry and of history: and I begin to reflect a 
little, which is very rare in my province. I do not know whether he was right 
or not in every thing, but being very poor, I could very easily believe that I 
had a great many companions of my misery. 


DISASTER OF THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. 


I very readily make known to the universe that I have a landed estate which 
would yield me forty crowns a year, were it not for the tax laid on it. 

There came forth several edicts from certain persons, who, having 
nothing better to do, govern the state at their fire-side, the preamble of these 
edicts was, “that the legislative and executive was born, jure divino, the co- 
proprietor of my land;” and that I owe it at least the half of what I possess. 
The enormity of this legislative and executive power made me bless myself. 
What would it be if that power which presides over “the essential order of 
society,” were to take the whole of my little estate? The one is still more 
divine than the other. 

The comptroller general knows that I used to pay, in all, but twelve 
livres; that even this was a heavy burden on me, and that I should have sunk 
under it, if God had not given me the talent of making wicker baskets, 
which helped to carry me through my trials. But how should I, on a sudden, 
be able to give the king twenty crowns? 

The new ministers also said in their preamble, that it was not fit to tax 
anything but the land, because every thing arises from the land, even rain 
itself, and consequently that nothing was properly liable to taxation, but the 
fruits of the land. 

During the last war, one of their collectors came to my house, and 
demanded of me, for my quota, three measures of corn, and a sack of beans, 
the whole worth twenty crowns, to maintain the war — of which I never 
knew the reason, having only heard it said, that there was nothing to be got 
by it for our country, and a great deal to lose. As I had not at that time either 
corn, or beans, or money, the legislative and executive power had me 
dragged to prison; and the war went on as well as it could. 

On my release from the dungeon, being nothing but skin and bone, 
whom should I meet but a jolly fresh colored man in a coach and six? He 
had six footmen, to each of whom he gave for his wages more than the 
double of my revenue. His head-steward, who, by the way, looked in as 
good plight as himself, had of him a salary of two thousand livres, and 
robbed him every year of twenty thousand more. His mistress had in six 


months stood him in forty thousand crowns. I had formerly known him 
when he was less well to pass than myself. He owned, by way of comfort to 
me, that he enjoyed four hundred thousand livres a year. 

“T suppose, then,” said I, “that you pay out of this income two hundred 
thousand to the state, to help to support that advantageous war we are 
carrying on; since I, who have but just a hundred and twenty livres a year, 
am obliged to pay half of them.” 

“T,” said he, “I contribute to the wants of the state? You are surely 
jesting, my friend. I have inherited from an uncle his fortune of eight 
millions, which he got at Cadiz and at Surat; I have not a foot of land; my 
estate lies in government contracts, and in the funds. I owe the state 
nothing. It is for you to give half of your substance, — you who are a 
proprietor of land. Do you not see, that if the minister of the revenue were 
to require anything of me in aid of our country, he would be a blockhead, 
that could not calculate? for every thing is the produce of the land. Money 
and the paper currency are nothing but pledges of exchange. If, after having 
laid the sole tax, the tax that is to supply the place of all others, on those 
commodities, the government were to ask money of me; do you not see, 
that this would be a double load? that it would be asking the same thing 
twice over? My uncle sold at Cadiz to the amount of two millions of your 
corn, and of two millions of stuffs made of your wool; upon these two 
articles he gained cent. per cent. You must easily think that this profit came 
out of lands already taxed. What my uncle bought for tenpence of you, he 
sold again for above fifty livres at Mexico; and thus he made a shift to 
return to his own country with eight millions clear. 

“You must be sensible, then, that it would be a horrid injustice to re- 
demand of him a few farthings on the tenpence he paid you. If twenty 
nephews like me, whose uncles had gained each eight millions at Buenos 
Ayres, at Lima, at Surat, or at Pondicherry, were, in the urgent necessities of 
the state, each to lend to it only two hundred thousand livres, that would 
produce four millions. But what horror would that be! Pay then thou, my 
friend, who enjoyest quietly the neat and clear revenue of forty crowns; 
serve thy country well, and come now and then to dine with my servants in 
livery.” 

This plausible discourse made me reflect a good deal, but I cannot say it 
much comforted me. 


CONVERSATION WITH A GEOMETRICIAN. 


It sometimes happens that a man has no answer to make, and yet is not 
persuaded. He is overthrown without the feeling of being convinced. He 
feels at the bottom of his heart a scruple, a repugnance, which hinders him 
from believing what has been proved to him. A geometrician demonstrates 
to you, that between a circle and a tangent, you may thread a number of 
curves, and yet cannot get one straight line to pass. Your eyes, your reason, 
tell you the contrary. The geometrician gravely answers you, that it is an 
infinitesimal of the second order. You stare in stupid silence, and quit the 
field all astonished, without having any clear idea, without comprehending 
anything, and without having any reply to make. 

Consult but a geometrician of more candor, and he explains the mystery 
to you. 

“We suppose,” says he, “what cannot be in nature, lines which have 
length without breadth. Naturally and philosophically speaking, it is 
impossible for one real line to penetrate another. No curve, nor no right line 
can pass between two real lines that touch one another. These theorems that 
puzzle you are but sports of the imagination, ideal chimeras. Whereas true 
geometry is the art of measuring things actually existent.” 

I was perfectly well satisfied with the confession of the sensible 
mathematician, and, with all my misfortune, could not help laughing on 
learning that there was a quackery even in that science, which is called the 
sublime science. My geometrician was a kind of philosophical patriot, who 
had deigned to chat with me sometimes in my cottage. I said to him: 

“Sir, you have tried to enlighten the cockneys of Paris, on a point of the 
greatest concern to mankind, that of the duration of human life. It is to you 
alone that the ministry owes its knowledge of the due rate of annuities for 
lives, according to different ages. You have proposed to furnish the houses 
in town with what water they may want, and to deliver us at length from the 
shame and ridicule of hearing water cried about the streets, and of seeing 
women inclosed within an oblong hoop, carrying two pails of water, both 
together of about thirty pounds weight, up to a fourth story. Be so good, in 


the name of friendship, to tell me, how many two-handed bipeds there may 
be in France?” 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — It is assumed, that there may be about 
twenty millions, and I am willing to adopt this calculation as the most 
probable, till it can be verified, which it would be very easy to do, and 
which, however, has not hitherto been done, because one does not always 
think of every thing. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — How many acres, think you, the 
whole territory of France contains? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — One hundred and thirty millions, of which 
almost the half is in roads, in towns, villages, moors, heaths, marshes, 
sands, barren lands, useless convents, gardens of more pleasure than profit, 
uncultivated grounds, and bad grounds ill cultivated. We might reduce all 
the land which yields good returns to seventy-five millions of square acres; 
but let us state them at fourscore millions. One cannot do too much for 
one’s country. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — How much may you think each 
acre brings in yearly, one year with another, in corn, seeds of all kinds, 
wine, fish-ponds, wood, metals, cattle, fruit, wool, silk, oil, milk, clear of all 
charges, without reckoning the tax? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Why, if they produce each twenty-five 
livres, (about twenty English shillings), it is a great deal; but not to 
discourage our countrymen, let us put them at thirty livres. There are acres 
which produce constantly regenerating value, and which are estimated at 
three hundred livres: there are others which only produce three livres. The 
mean proportion between three and three hundred is thirty; for you must 
allow that three is to thirty as thirty is to three hundred. If, indeed, there 
were comparatively many acres at thirty livres, and very few at three 
hundred, our account would not hold good; but, once more, I would not be 
over punctilious. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Well, sir; how much will these 
fourscore millions of acres yield of revenue, estimated in money? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — The account is ready made; they will 
produce two thousand four hundred millions of livres of the present 
currency. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I have read that Solomon 
possessed, of his own property, twenty-five thousand millions of livres, in 


ready money; and certainly there are not two thousand four hundred 
millions of specie circulating in France, which, I am told, is much greater 
and much richer than Solomon’s country. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — There lies the mystery. There may be about 
nine hundred millions circulating throughout the kingdom; and this money, 
passing from hand to hand, is sufficient to pay for all the produce of the 
land, and of industry. The same crown may pass ten times from the pocket 
of the cultivator, into that of the ale-housekeeper, and of the tax-gatherer. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I apprehend you. But you told me 
that we are, in all, about twenty millions of inhabitants, men, women, old 
and young. How much, pray, do you allow for each? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — One hundred and twenty livres, or forty 
crowns. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — You have just guessed my 
revenue. I have four acres, which, reckoning the fallow years with those of 
produce, bring me in one hundred and twenty livres; which is little enough, 
God knows. 

But if every individual were to have his contingent, would that be no 
more than five louis d’ors a year? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Certainly not, according to our calculation, 
which I have a little amplified. Such is the state of human nature. Our life 
and our fortune have narrow limits. In Paris, they do not, one with another, 
live above twenty-two or twenty-three years, and, one with another, have 
not, at the most, above a hundred and twenty livres a year to spend. So that 
your food, your raiment, your lodging, your movables, are all represented 
by the sum of one hundred and twenty livres. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Alas! What have I done to you, 
that you thus abridge me of my fortune and life? Can it then be true, that I 
have but three and twenty years to live, unless I rob my fellow-creatures of 
their share? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — This is incontestable in the good city of 
Paris. But from these twenty-three years you must deduct ten, at the least, 
for your childhood, as childhood is not an enjoyment of life; it is a 
preparation; it is the porch of the edifice; it is the tree that has not yet given 
fruits; it is the dawn of a day. Then again, from the thirteen years which 
remain to you, deduct the time of sleep, and that of tiresomeness of life, and 


that will be at least a moiety. You will then have six years and a half left to 
pass in vexation, in pain, in some pleasures, and in hopes. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Merciful heaven! At this rate, 
your account does not allow us above three years of tolerable existence. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — That is no fault of mine. Nature cares very 
little for individuals. There are insects which do not live above one day, but 
of which the species is perpetual. Nature resembles those great princes, who 
reckon as nothing the loss of four hundred thousand men, so they but 
accomplish their august designs. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Forty Crowns and three years of 
life! What resource can you imagine against two such curses? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — As to life, it would be requisite to render the 
air of Paris more pure — that men should eat less and take more exercise — 
that mothers should suckle their own children — that people should be no 
longer so ill-advised as to dread inoculation. This is what I have already 
said; and as to fortune, why, even marry and rear a family. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — How! Can the way to live more 
at ease be to associate to my own bad circumstances those of others? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Five or six bad circumstances put together 
form a tolerable establishment. Get a good wife, and we will say only two 
sons and two daughters; this will make seven hundred and twenty livres for 
your little family, that is to say, if distributive justice were to take place, and 
that each individual had an hundred and twenty livres a year. Your children, 
in their infancy, stand you in almost nothing; when grown up they will ease 
and help you. Their mutual aid will save you a good part of your expenses, 
and you may live very happy, like a philosopher. Always provided, 
however, that those worthy gentlemen who govern the state have not the 
barbarity to extort from each of you twenty crowns a year. But the 
misfortune is, we are no longer in the golden age, where the men, born all 
equals, had an equal part in the nutritive productions of uncultivated land. 
The case is now far from being so good a one, as that every two-handed 
biped possesses land to the value of an hundred and twenty livres a year. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS.— ‘Sdeath! You ruin us. You said but 
just now, that in a country of fourscore millions of inhabitants, each of them 
ought to enjoy an hundred and twenty livres a year, and now you take them 
away from us again! 


THE GEOMETRICIAN. — I was computing according to the registers 
of the golden age, but we must reckon according to that of iron. There are 
many inhabitants who have but the value of ten crowns a year, others no 
more than four or five, and above six millions of men who have absolutely 
nothing. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Nothing? Why they would perish 
of hunger in three days’ time. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Not in the least. The others, who possess 
their portions, set them to work, and share with them. It is from this 
arrangement that the pay comes for the divine, the confectioner, the 
apothecary, the preacher, the actor, the attorney, and the hackney-coachman. 
You thought yourself very ill off, to have no more than a hundred and 
twenty livres a year, reduced to a hundred and eight by your tax of twelve 
livres. But consider the soldiers who devote their blood to their country at 
the rate of fourpence a day. They have not above sixty-three livres a year 
for their livelihood, and yet they make a comfortable shift, by a number of 
them joining their little stock and living in common. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — So then an ex-Jesuit has more 
than five times the pay of a soldier. And yet the soldiers have done more 
service to the state under the eyes of the king at Fontenoy, at Laufelt, at the 
siege of Fribourg, than the reverend Father Le Valette ever did in his life. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Nothing can be truer: nay, every one of 
these turned-adrift Jesuits, having now become free, has more to spend than 
what he cost his convent. There are even some among them who have 
gained a good deal of money by scribbling pamphlets against the 
parliaments, as for example, the reverend father Patouillet, and the reverend 
father Monote. In short, in this world every one sets his wits to work for a 
livelihood. One is at the head of a manufactory of stuffs; another of 
porcelain; another undertakes the opera; another the Ecclesiastical Gazette; 
another a tragedy in familiar life, or a novel or romance in the English style; 
this maintains the stationer, the ink-maker, the bookseller, the hawker, who 
might else be reduced to beggary. There is nothing, then, but the restitution 
of the hundred and twenty livres to those who have nothing, that makes the 
state flourish. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — A pretty way of flourishing, 
truly! 


THE GEOMETRICIAN. — And yet there is no other. In every country it 
is the rich that enable the poor to live. This is the sole source of the industry 
of commerce. The more industrious a nation itself is, the more it gains from 
foreign countries. Could we, on our foreign trade, get ten millions a year by 
the balance in our favor, there would, in twenty years, be two hundred 
millions more in the nation. This would afford ten livres a head more, on 
the supposition of an equitable distribution; that is to say, that the dealers 
would make each poor person earn ten livres the more, once paid, in the 
hopes of making still more considerable gains. But commerce, like the 
fertility of the earth, has its bounds, otherwise its progression would be ad 
infinitum. Nor, besides, is it clear, that the balance of our trade is constantly 
favorable to us; there are times in which we lose. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I have heard much talk of 
population. If our inhabitants were doubled, so that we numbered forty 
millions of people instead of twenty, what would be the consequence? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — It would be this: that, one with another, each 
would have, instead of forty, but twenty crowns to live upon; or that the 
land should produce double the crops it now does; or that there should be 
double the national industry, or of gain from foreign countries; or that half 
of the people should be sent to America; or that one half of the nation 
should eat the other. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Let us then remain satisfied with 
our twenty millions of inhabitants, and with our hundred and twenty livres a 
head, distributed as it shall please the Lord. Yet this situation is a sad one, 
and your iron age is hard indeed. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — There is no nation that is better off; and 
there are many that are worse. Do you believe that there is in the North 
wherewithal to afford to each inhabitant the value of an hundred and twenty 
of our livres a year? If they had had the equivalent of this, the Huns, the 
Vandals, and the Franks would not have deserted their country, in quest of 
establishments elsewhere, which they conquered, fire and sword in hand. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — If I were to listen to you, you 
would persuade me presently that I am happy with my hundred and twenty 
livres. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — If you would but think yourself happy, you 
would then be so. 


THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — A man cannot imagine what 
actually is not, unless he be mad. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — I have already told you, that in order to be 
more at your ease, and more happy than you are, you should take a wife; to 
which I tack, however, this clause, that she has, as well as you, one hundred 
and twenty livres a year; that is to say, four acres at ten crowns an acre. The 
ancient Romans had each but one. If your children are industrious, they can 
each earn as much by their working for others. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — So that they may get money, 
without others losing it. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Such is the law of all nations: there is no 
living but on these terms. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — And must my wife and I give 
each of us the half of our produce to the legislative and executive power, 
and the new ministers of state rob us of the price of our hard labor, and of 
the substance of our poor children, before they are able to get their 
livelihood? Pray, tell me, how much money will these new ministers of ours 
bring into the king’s coffers, by this jure divino system? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — You pay twenty crowns on four acres, 
which bring you in forty. A rich man, who possesses four hundred acres 
will, by the new tariff, pay two thousand crowns; and the whole fourscore 
millions of acres will yield to the king, twelve hundred millions of livres a 
year, or four hundred millions of crowns. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — That appears to me impracticable 
and impossible. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — And very much you are in the right to think 
so: and this impossibility is a geometrical demonstration that there is a 
fundamental defect in the calculation of our new ministers. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Is not there also demonstrably a 
prodigious injustice in taking from me the half of my corn, of my hemp, of 
the wool of my sheep, etc., and, at the same time, to require no aid from 
those who shall have gained ten, twenty, or thirty thousand livres a year, by 
my hemp, of which they will have made linen, — by my wool, of which 
they will have made cloth, — by my corn, which they will have sold at so 
much more than it cost them? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — The injustice of this administration is as 
evident as its calculation is erroneous. It is right to favor industry; but 


opulent industry ought to contribute to support the state. This industry will 
have certainly taken from you a part of your one hundred and twenty livres, 
and appropriated that part to itself, in selling you your shirts and your coat 
twenty times dearer than they would have cost you, if you had made them 
yourself. The manufacturer who shall have enriched himself, at your 
expense, will, I allow, have also paid wages to his workmen, who had 
nothing of themselves, but he will, every year, have sunk, and put by a sum 
that will, at length, have produced to him thirty thousand livres a year. This 
fortune then he will have acquired at your expense. Nor can you ever sell 
him the produce of your land dear enough to reimburse you for what he will 
have got by you; for were you to attempt such an advance of your price, he 
would procure what he wanted cheaper from other countries. A proof of 
which is, that he remains constantly possessor of his thirty thousand livres a 
year, and you of your one hundred and twenty livres, that often diminish, 
instead of increasing. 

It is then necessary and equitable, that the refined industry of the trader 
should pay more than the gross industry of the farmer. The same is to be 
said of the collectors of the revenue. Your tax had previously been but 
twelve livres, before our great ministers were pleased to take from you 
twenty crowns. On these twelve livres, the collector retained tenpence, or 
ten sols for himself. If in your province there were five hundred thousand 
souls, he will have gained two hundred and fifty thousand livres a year. 
Suppose he spends fifty thousand, it is clear, that at the end of ten years he 
will be two millions in pocket. It is then but just that he should contribute 
his proportion, otherwise, every thing would be perverted, and go to ruin. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I am very glad you have taxed 
the officer of the revenue. It is some relief to my imagination. But since he 
has so well increased his superfluity, what shall I do to augment my small 
modicum? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — I have already told you, by marrying, by 
laboring, by trying to procure from your land some sheaves of corn in 
addition to what it previously produced. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Well! granted then that I shall 
have been duly industrious; that all my countrymen will have been so too; 
and that the legislative and executive power shall have received a good 
round tax; how much will the nation have gained at the end of the year? 


THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Nothing at all; unless it shall have carried 
on a profitable foreign trade. But life will have been more agreeable in it. 
Every one will, respectively, in proportion, have had more clothes, more 
linen, more movables than he had before. There will have been in the nation 
a more abundant circulation. The wages would have been, in process of 
time, augmented, nearly in proportion to the number of the sheaves of corn, 
of the tods of wool, of the ox-hides, of the sheep and goats, that will have 
been added, of the clusters of grapes that will have been squeezed in the 
wine-press. More of the value of commodities will have been paid to the 
king in money, and the king will have returned more value to those he will 
have employed under his orders; but there will not be half a crown the more 
in the kingdom. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — What will then remain to the 
government at the end of the year? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Once more, nothing. This is the case of 
government in general. It never lays by anything. It will have got its living, 
that is to say, its food, raiment, lodging, movables. The subject will have 
done so too. Where a government amasses treasure, it will have squeezed 
from the circulation so much money as it will have amassed. It will have 
made so many wretched, as it will have put by forty crowns in its coffers. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — At this rate, then, Henry IV. was 
but a mean-spirited wretch, a miser, a plunderer, for I have been told that he 
had chested up in the Bastile, above fifty millions of livres according to our 
present currency. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — He was a man as good, and as prudent, as 
he was brave. He was preparing to make a just war, and by amassing in his 
coffers twenty-two millions of the currency of that time, besides which he 
had twenty more to receive, which he left in circulation, he spared the 
people above a hundred millions that it would have cost, if he had not taken 
those useful measures. He made himself morally sure of success against an 
enemy who had not taken the like precaution. The probabilities were 
prodigiously in his favor. His twenty-two millions, in bank, proved that 
there was then in this kingdom, twenty-two millions of surplusage of the 
territorial produce, so that no one was a sufferer. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — My father then told me the truth, 
when he said that the subject was in proportion more rich under the 
administration of the Duke of Sully than under that of our new ministers, 


who had laid on the single tax, the sole tax, and who, out of my forty 
crowns, have taken away twenty. Pray, tell me, is there another nation in the 
world that enjoys this precious advantage of the sole tax? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Not one opulent nation. The English, who 
are not much giving to laughing, could not, however, help bursting out, 
when they heard that men of intelligence, among us, had proposed this kind 
of administration. The Chinese exact a tax from all the foreign trading ships 
that resort to Canton. The Dutch pay, at Nangazaqui, when they are 
received in Japan, under pretext that they are not Christians. The 
Laplanders, and the Samoieds, are indeed subjected to a sole tax in sables or 
marten-skins. The republic of St. Marino pays nothing more than tithes for 
the maintenance of that state in its splendor. 

There is, in Europe, a nation celebrated for its equity and its valor, that 
pays no tax. This is Switzerland. But thus it has happened. The people have 
put themselves in the place of the Dukes of Austria and of Zeringue. The 
small cantons are democratical, and very poor. Each inhabitant pays but a 
trifling sum toward the support of this little republic. In the rich cantons, the 
people are charged, for the state, with those duties which the Archdukes of 
Austria and the lords of the land used to exact. The protestant cantons are, 
in proportion, twice as rich as the catholic, because the state, in the first, 
possesses the lands of the monks. Those who were formerly subjects to the 
Archdukes of Austria, to the Duke of Zeringue, and to the monks, are now 
the subjects of their own country. They pay to that country the same tithes, 
the same fines of alienation, that they paid to their former masters; and as 
the subjects, in general, have very little trade, their merchandise is liable to 
no charges, except some small staple duties. The men make a trade of their 
courage, in their dealings with foreign powers, and sell themselves for a 
certain term of years, which brings some money into their country at our 
expense: and this example is as singular a one in the civilized world, as is 
the sole tax now laid on by our new legislators. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — So, sir, the Swiss are not 
plundered, jure divino, of one-half of their goods; and he that has four cows 
in Switzerland is not obliged to give two of them to the state? 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Undoubtedly, not. In one canton, upon 
thirteen tons of wine, they pay one, and drink the other twelve. In another 
canton, they pay the twelfth, and drink the remaining eleven. 


THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — Why am not I a Swiss? That 
cursed tax, that single and singularly iniquitous tax, that has reduced me to 
beggary! But then again, three or four hundred taxes, of which it is 
impossible for me to retain or pronounce the bare names, are they more just 
and more tolerable? Was there ever a legislator, who, in founding a state, 
wished to create counselors to the king, inspectors of coal-meters, gaugers 
of wine, measurers of wood, searchers of hog-tongues, comptrollers of salt 
butter? or to maintain an army of rascals, twice as numerous as that of 
Alexander, commanded by sixty generals, who lay the country under 
contribution, who gain, every day, signal victories, who take prisoners, and 
who sometimes sacrifice them in the air, or on a boarded stage, as the 
ancient Scythians did, according to what my vicar told me? 

Now, was such a legislation, against which so many outcries were raised, 
and which caused the shedding of so many tears, much better than the 
newly imposed one, which at one stroke, cleanly and quietly takes away 
half of my subsistence? I am afraid, that on a fair liquidation, it will be 
found that under the ancient system of the revenue, they used to take, at 
times and in detail, three-quarters of it. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. Est 
modus in retus. Caveas fine quidnimie. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I have learned a little of history, 
and something of geometry; but I do not understand a word of Latin. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — The sense is, pretty nearly, as follows. There 
is wrong on both sides. Keep to a medium in every thing. Nothing too much. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — I say, nothing too much; that is 
really my situation; but the worst of it is, I have not enough. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — I allow that you must perish of want, and I 
too, and the state too, if the new administration should continue only two 
years longer; but it is to be hoped heaven will have mercy on us. 

THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS. — We pass our lives in hope, and 
die hoping to the last. Adieu, sir, you have enlightened me, but my heart is 
grieved. 

THE GEOMETRICIAN. — This is, indeed, often the fruit of 
knowledge. 
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Palace of the barefooted Carmelites — “What would you please to have, my 
son?”— “A morsel of bread, my reverend father. The new edicts have 
stripped me of everything.”— “Son, know that we ourselves beg charity; we 
do not bestow it.” 


IV. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A CARMELITE. 


When I had thanked the academician of the Academy of Sciences, for 
having set me right, I went away quite out of heart, praising providence, but 
muttering between my teeth these doleful words: “What! to have no more 
than forty crowns a year to live on, nor more than twenty-two years to live! 
Alas! may our life be yet shorter, since it is to be so miserable!” 

As I was saying this, I found myself just opposite a very superb house. 
Already was I feeling myself pressed by hunger. I had not so much as the 
hundred and twentieth part of the sum that by right belongs to each 
individual. But as soon as I was told that this was the palace of my reverend 
fathers, the bare-footed Carmelites, I conceived great hopes, and said to 
myself, since these saints are humble enough to go bare-footed, they will be 
charitable enough to give me a dinner. 

I rang. A Carmelite came to the door. 

“What would you please to have, my son?” 

“A morsel of bread, my reverend father. The new edicts have stripped 
me of every thing.” 

Son, know that we ourselves beg charity; we do not bestow it.” 

“What! while your holy institute forbids you to wear shoes, you have the 
house of a prince, and can you refuse to me a meal?” 

“My son, it is true, we go without stockings and shoes; that is an expense 
the less; we feel no more cold in our feet than in our hands. As to our fine 
house, we built it very easily, as we have a hundred thousand livres a year 
of income from houses in the same street.” 

“So, then! you suffer me to die of hunger, while you have an income of a 
hundred thousand livres! I suppose you pay fifty thousand of these to the 
new government?” 

“Heaven preserve us from paying a single farthing! It is only the produce 
of the land cultivated by laborious hands, callous with work, and moistened 
with tears, that owes taxes to the legislative and executive power. The alms 
which have been bestowed upon us, have enabled us to build those houses, 
by the rent of which we get a hundred thousand livres a year. But these 
alms, coming from the fruits of the earth, and having, consequently, already 


paid the tax, ought not to pay twice. They have sanctified the faithful 
believers, who have impoverished themselves to enrich us, and we continue 
to beg charity, and to lay under contribution the Fauxbourg of St. Germain, 
in order to sanctify a still greater number of the faithful believers.” 

Having thus spoken, the Carmelite politely shut the door in my face. 

I then passed along and stopped before the Hotel of the Mousquetaires 
gris, and related to those gentlemen what had just happened to me. They 
gave me a good dinner and half a crown, (un ecu). One of them proposed to 
go directly and set fire to the convent; but a musqueteer, more discreet than 
he, remonstrated with him, insisting that the time for action had not yet 
arrived, and implored him to wait patiently a little longer. 

Victor Hugo in his poem, Christ at the Vatican, (translated by G.B. 
Burleigh,) rebukes this inhuman spirit of monkish greed and avarice, which 
always receives but neves gives in return. In the poem, Christ is represented 
as saying: 

“—____ | have said, 

‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice;’ — 

Have said, ‘Give freely what, without a price, 
Was given to you.’ To my redeemed, instead, 
You sell baptism upon their natal bed; 

Sell to the sinner void indulgences; 

To lovers sell the natural right to wed; 

Sell to the dying the privilege of decease, 

And sell your funeral masses to the dead! 

Your prayers and masses and communions sell; 
Beads, benedictions, crosses; in your eyes 
Nothing is sacred, — all is merchandise.” — E. 


In a recent number of The Nineteenth Century, Mr. Alex. A. Knox, in an 
able criticism on the writings of Voltaire, says very truly: 

“Tt should not be forgotten that in his day a very large portion of the soil 
of France was in the hands of the clergy, free from all burdens, save in so 
far as the clergy chose to execute them by the way of ‘gratuitous gifts.’ The 
condition of the French peasant was frightful. Arthur Young, Dr. Moore, 
and others have described it at a somewhat later date, but it was even so in 


Voltaire’s time. Of course the ‘clerical immunities’ were far from being the 
only cause of all this misery; but they were a frightful addition to it.” 

The degradation of labor, and the corruption and injustice of the papal 
priesthood, were the inciting causes of the great revolution in France, which 
at length overturned the monarchy, and convulsed, for so long a period, 
every nation in Europe. In reading this romance of the hardships of the 
laborer, we may learn to comprehend the true principles of Voltaire, and 
recognize his great benevolence and sympathy with suffering and distress. 
We may also listen to the first faint mutterings of the terrible storm of blood 
and retribution, that was so soon to burst over unhappy France, and 
overwhelm in its lurid course all ranks and conditions of mankind — the 
innocent and the guilty, the oppressed and the oppressor, the peasant and the 
priest. — E. 


V. 


AUDIENCE OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL. 


I went, with my half-crown, to present a petition to the comptroller general, 
who was that day giving audience. 

His anti-chamber was filled with people of all kinds. There were there 
especially some with more bluff faces, more prominent bellies, and more 
arrogant looks than my man of eight millions. I durst not draw near to them; 
I saw them, but they did not observe me. 

A monk, a great man for tithes, had begun a suit at law against certain 
subjects of the state, whom he called his tenants. He had already a larger 
income than the half of his parishioners put together, and was moreover lord 
of the manor. His claim was, that whereas his vassals had, with infinite 
pains, converted their heaths into vineyards, they owed him a tithe of the 
wine, which, taking into the account the price of labor, of the vine-props, of 
the casks and cellarage, would carry off above a quarter of the produce. 

“But,” said he, “as the tithes are due, jure divino, I demand the quarter of 
the substance of my tenants, in the name of God.” 

The minister of the revenue said to him, “I see how charitable you are.” 

A farmer-general, extremely well-skilled in assessments, interposed, 
saying: 

“Sir, that village can afford nothing to this monk; as I have, but the last 
year, made the parishioners pay thirty-two taxes on their wine, besides their 
over-consumption of the allowance for their own drinking. They are entirely 
ruined. I have seized and sold their cattle and movables, and yet they are 
still my debtors. I protest, then, against the claim of the reverend father.” 

“You are in the right,” answered the minister of the revenue, “to be his 
rival; you both equally love your neighbor, and you both edify me.” 

A third, a monk and lord of the manor, whose tenants were in mortmain, 
was waiting for a decree of the council that should put him in possession of 
all the estate of a Paris cockney, who having, inadvertently, lived a year and 
a day in a house subject to this servitude, and inclosed within the hands of 
this priest, had died at the year’s end. The monk was claiming all the estate 
of this cockney, and claiming it jure divino. 


The minister found by this, that the heart of this monk was as just and as 
tender as those of the others. 

A fourth, who was comptroller of the royal domains, presented a 
specious memorial, in which he justified himself for his having reduced 
twenty families to beggary. They had inherited from their uncles, their 
aunts, their brothers, or cousins; and were liable to pay the duties. The 
officers of the domain had generously proved to them, that they had not set 
the full value on their inheritances, — that they were much richer than they 
believed, and, consequently, having condemned them to a triple fine, ruined 
them in charges, and threw the heads of the families into jail, he had bought 
their best possessions without untying his purse-strings. 

The comptroller general said to him, in a tone indeed rather bitter: 

“Fuge, controlleur bone et fidelis, quia supra pauca fuisti fidelis, 
fermier-general te constituam.” 

But to a master of the requests, who was standing at his side, he said in a 
low voice: 

“We must make these blood-suckers, sacred and profane, disgorge. It is 
time to give some relief to the people, who, without our care, and our 
equity, would have nothing to live upon in this world at least, however they 
might fare in the other.” 

Some, of profound genius, presented projects to him. One of them had 
imagined a scheme to lay a tax on wit. “All the world,” said he, “will be 
eager to pay, as no one cares to pass for a fool.” 

The minister declared to him, “I exempt you from the tax.” 

Another proposed to lay the only tax upon songs and laughing, in 
consideration that we were the merriest nation under the sun, and that a 
song was a relief and comfort for every thing. But the minister observed, 
that of late there were hardly any songs of pleasantry made; and he was 
afraid that, to escape the tax, we would become too serious. 

The next that presented himself, was a trusty and loyal subject, who 
offered to raise for the king three times as much, by making the nation pay 
three times less. The minister advised him to learn arithmetic. 

A fourth proved to the king in the way of friendship, that he could not 
raise above seventy-five millions, but that he was going to procure him two 
hundred and twenty-five. “You will oblige me in this,” said the minister, “as 
soon as we shall have paid the public debts.” 


At length, who should appear but a deputy of the new author, who makes 
the legislative power co-proprietor of all our lands, jure divino, and who 
was giving the king twelve hundred millions of revenue. I knew the man 
again who had flung me into prison for not having paid my twenty crowns, 
and throwing myself at the feet of the comptroller general, I implored his 
justice; upon which, he burst out a laughing, and telling me, it was a trick 
that had been played me, he ordered the doers of this mischief in jest to pay 
me a hundred crowns damages, and exempted me from the land-tax for the 
rest of my life. I said to him, “God bless your honor!” 


Vi. 


THE MAN OF FORTY CROWNS MARRIES, BECOMES A 
FATHER, AND DESCANTS UPON THE MONKS. 


The Man of Forty Crowns having improved his understanding, and having 
accumulated a moderate fortune, married a very pretty girl, who had an 
hundred crowns a year of her own. As soon as his son was born, he felt 
himself a man of some consequence in the state. He was famous for making 
the best baskets in the world, and his wife was an excellent seamstress. She 
was born in the neighborhood of a rich abbey of a hundred thousand livres a 
year. Her husband asked me one day, why those gentlemen, who were so 
few in number, had swallowed so many of the forty crown lots? “Are they 
more useful to their country than I am?” “No, dear neighbor.” “Do they, like 
me, contribute at least to the population of it?” “No.” “Do they cultivate the 
land? Do they defend the state when it is attacked?” “No, they pray to God 
for us.” “Well, then, I will pray to God for us.” “Well, then, I will pray to 
God for them, in return.” 

QUESTION. — How many of these useful gentry, men and women, may 
the convents in this kingdom contain? 

ANSWER. — By the lists of the superintendents, taken toward the end 
of the last century, there were about ninety thousand. 

QUESTION. — According to our ancient account, they ought not, at 
forty crowns a head, to possess above ten millions eight hundred thousand 
livres. Pray, how much have they actually? 

ANSWER. — They have to the amount of fifty millions, including the 
masses, and alms to the mendicant monks, who really lay a considerable tax 
on the people. A begging friar of a convent in Paris, publicly bragged that 
his wallet was worth fourscore thousand livres a year. 

QUESTION. — Let us now consider how much the repartition of fifty 
millions among ninety thousand shaven crowns gives to each? Let us see, is 
it not five hundred and fifty-five livres? 

ANSWER. — Yes, and a considerable sum it is in a numerous society, 
where the expenses even diminish by the quantity of consumers; for ten 
persons may live together much cheaper than if each had his separate 
lodging and table. 


QUESTION. — So that the ex-Jesuits, to whom there is now assigned a 
pension of four hundred livres, are then really losers by the bargain. 

ANSWER. — I do not think so; for they are almost all of them retired 
among their friends, who assist them. Several of them say masses for 
money, which they did not do before; others get to be preceptors; some are 
maintained by female bigots; each has made a shift for himself: and, 
perhaps, at this time, there are few of them, who have tasted of the world, 
and of liberty, that would resume their former chains. The monkish life, 
whatever they may say, is not at all to be envied. It is a maxim well known, 
that the monks are a kind of people who assemble without knowing, live 
without loving, and die without regretting each other. 

QUESTION. — You think, then, that it would be doing them a great 
service, to strip them of all their monks’ habits? 

ANSWER. — They would undoubtedly gain much by it, and the state 
still more. It would restore to the country a number of subjects, men and 
women, who have rashly sacrificed their liberty, at an age to which the laws 
do not allow a capacity of disposing of tenpence a year income. It would be 
taking these corpses out of their tombs, and afford a true resurrection. Their 
houses might become hospitals, or be turned into places for manufactures. 
Population would be increased. All the arts would be better cultivated. One 
might at least diminish the number of these voluntary victims by fixing the 
number of novices. The country would have subjects more useful, and less 
unhappy. Such is the opinion of all the magistrates, such the unanimous 
wish of the public, since its understanding is enlightened. The example of 
England, and other states, is an evident proof of the necessity of this 
reformation. What would England do at this time, if, instead of forty 
thousand seamen, it had forty thousand monks? The more they are 
multiplied, the greater need there is of a number of industrious subjects. 
There are undoubtedly buried in the cloisters many talents, which are lost to 
the state. To make a kingdom nourish, there should be the fewest priests and 
the most artisans possible. So far ought the ignorance and barbarism of our 
forefathers to be from being any rule for us, that they ought rather to be an 
admonition to us, to do what they would do, if they were in our place, with 
our improvements in knowledge. 

QUESTION. — It is not then out of hatred to monks that you wish to 
abolish them, but out of love to your country? I think as you do. I would not 


have my son a monk. And if I thought I was to rear children for nothing 
better than a cloister, I would not wish to become a father. 

ANSWER. — Where in fact, is that good father of a family that would 
not groan to see his son and daughter lost to society? This is seeking the 
safety of the soul. It may be so, but a soldier that seeks the safety of his 
body, when his duty is to fight, is punished. We are all soldiers of the state; 
we are in the pay of society; we become deserters when we quit it. 

Why, then, has monkishness prevailed? Because, since the days of 
Constantine, the government has been everywhere absurd and detestable; 
because the Roman empire came to have more monks than soldiers; 
because there were a hundred thousand of them in Egypt alone; because 
they were exempt from labor and taxes; because the chiefs of those 
barbarous nations which destroyed the empire, having turned Christians, in 
order to govern Christians, exercised the most horrid tyranny; because, to 
avoid the fury of these tyrants, people threw themselves in crowds into 
cloisters, and so, to escape one servitude, put themselves into another; 
because the popes, by instituting so many different orders of sacred drones, 
contrived to have so many subjects to themselves in other states; because a 
peasant likes better to be called reverend father, and to give his 
benedictions, than to follow a plough’s tail; because he does not know that 
the plough is nobler than a monk’s habit; because he had rather live at the 
expense of fools than by a laborious occupation; in short, because he does 
not know that, in making a monk of himself, he is preparing for himself 
unhappy days, of which the sad groundwork will be nothing but a tedium 
vite and repentance. 

QUESTION. — I am satisfied. Let us have no monks, for the sake of 
their own happiness, as well as ours. But I am sorry to hear it said by the 
landlord of our village, who is father to four boys and three girls, that he 
does not know how to dispose of his daughters, unless he makes nuns of 
them. 

ANSWER. — This too often repeated plea is at once inhuman, 
detrimental to the country, and destructive to society. Every time that it can 
be said of any condition of life whatever, that if all the world were to 
embrace it mankind would perish, it is proved that that condition is a 
worthless one, and that whoever embraces it does all the mischief to 
mankind that in him lies. 


Now, it being a clear consequence that if all the youth of both sexes were 
to shut themselves up in cloisters the world would perish, monkery is, if it 
were but in that light alone, the enemy to human nature, independently of 
the horrid evils it has formerly caused. 

QUESTION. — Might not as much be said of soldiers? 
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Entering the convent.— “There is a necessity for houses of retreat for old 

age, for infirmity, for deformity. But by the most detestable of all abuses, 

these foundations are for well-made persons. Let a hump-backed woman 

present herself to enter into a cloister, and she will be rejected with 
contempt, unless she will give an immense portion to the house.” 

ANSWER. Certainly not; for if every subject carried arms in his turn, as 
formerly was the practice in all republics, and especially in that of Rome, 
the soldier is but the better farmer for it. The soldier, as a good subject 
ought to do, marries, and fights for his wife and children. Would it were the 


will of heaven that every laborer was a soldier and a married man! They 
would make excellent subjects. But a monk, merely in his quality of a 
monk, is good for nothing but to devour the substance of his countryman. 
There is no truth more generally acknowledged. 

QUESTION. — But, sir, the daughters of poor gentlemen, who cannot 
portion them off in marriage, what are they to do? 

ANSWER. — Do! They should do, as has a thousand times been said, 
like the daughters in England, in Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, Holland, 
half Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Tartary, Turkey, Africa, and in 
almost all the rest of the globe. They will prove much better wives, much 
better mothers, when it shall have been the custom, as in Germany, to marry 
women without fortune. A woman, industrious and a good economist, will 
do more good in a house, than a daughter of a farmer of the revenue, who 
spends more in superfluities than she will have brought of income to her 
husband. 

There is a necessity for houses of retreat for old age, for infirmity, for 
deformity. But by the most detestable of all abuses, these foundations are 
for well-made persons. Let a hump-backed old woman present herself to 
enter into a cloister, and she will be rejected with contempt, unless she will 
give an immense portion to the house. But what do I say? Every nun must 
bring her dower with her; she is else the refuse of the convent. Never was 
there a more intolerable abuse. 

QUESTION. — Thank you, sir. I swear to you that no daughter of mine 
shall be a nun. They shall learn to spin, to sew, to make lace, to embroider, 
to render themselves useful. I look on the vows of convents to be crimes 
against one’s country and one’s self. Now, sir, I beg you will explain to me, 
how comes it that a certain writer, in contradiction to human kind, pretends 
that monks are useful to the population of a state, because their buildings 
are kept in better repair than those of the nobility, and their lands better 
cultivated? 

ANSWER. — He has a mind to divert himself; he knows but too well, 
that ten families who have each five thousand livres a year in land, are a 
hundred, nay, a thousand times more useful than a convent that enjoys fifty 
thousand livres a year, and which has always a secret hoard. He cries up the 
fine houses built by the monks, and it is precisely those fine houses that 
provoke the rest of the subjects; it is the very cause of complaint to all 
Europe. The vow of poverty condemns those palaces, as the vow of 


humility protests against pride, and as the vow of extinguishing one’s race 
is in opposition to nature. 

QUESTION. — Bless me! Who can this be that advances so strange a 
proposition? 

ANSWER. It is the friend of mankind, [Monsieur le M. de Mirabeau, in 
his book entitled L’Ami des Hommes. It is against this marquis that the jest 
on the only tax is leveled; a tax proposed by him], or rather the friend of the 
monks. 

QUESTION. — I begin to think it advisable to be very distrustful of 
books. 

ANSWER. — The best way is to make use, with regard to them, of the 
same caution, as with men. Choose the most reasonable, examine them, and 
never yield unless to evidence. 


Vil. 


ON TAXES PAID TO A FOREIGN POWER. 


About a month ago, the Man of Forty Crowns came to me, holding both his 
sides, which seemed ready to burst with laughing. In short, he laughed so 
heartily that I could not help laughing also, without knowing at what. So 
true it is, that man is born an imitative animal, that instinct rules us, and that 
the great emotions of the soul are catching. Ut ridentibus arrident, ita 
flentibus adflent, Humani vultus. 

When he had had his laugh out, he told me that he had just come from 
meeting with a man who called himself the prothonotary of the Holy See, 
and that this personage was sending away a great sum of money to an 
Italian, three hundred leagues off, in the name and behalf of a Frenchman, 
on whom the king had bestowed a small fief or fee; because the said 
Frenchman could never enjoy this benefit of the king’s conferring, if he did 
not give to this Italian the first year’s income. 

“The thing,” said I, “is very true; but it is not quite such a laughing 
matter either. It costs France about four hundred thousand livres a year, in 
petty duties of this kind; and in the course of two centuries and a half, that 
this custom has lasted, we have already sent to Italy fourscore millions.” 

“Heavenly Father!” he exclaimed, “how many forty crowns would that 
make? Some Italian, then, subdued us, I suppose, two centuries and a half 
ago, and laid that tribute upon us!” 

“In good faith,” answered I, “he used to impose on us in former times, in 
a much more burthensome way. That is but a trifle in comparison to what, 
for a long time, he levied on our poor nations of Europe.” 

Then I related to him how those holy usurpations had taken place, and 
came to be established. He knows a little of history, and does not want for 
sense. He easily conceived that we had been slaves, and that we were still 
dragging a little bit of our chain that we could not get rid of. He spoke much 
and with energy, against this abuse; but with what respect for religion in 
general. With what reverence did he express himself for the bishops! How 
heartily did he wish them many forty crowns a year, that they might spend 
them in their dioceses in good works. 


He also wished that all the country vicars might have a number of forty 
crowns, that they might live with decency. 

“Tt is a sad thing,” said he, “that a vicar should be obliged to dispute with 
his flock for two or three sheaves of corn, and that he should not be amply 
paid by the country. These eternal contests for imaginary rights, for the 
tithes, destroy the respect that is owing to them. The unhappy cultivator 
who shall have already paid to the collectors his tenth penny, and the 
twopence a livre, and the tax, and the capitation, and the purchase of his 
exemption from lodging soldiers, — after he shall have lodged soldiers, — 
for this unfortunate man, I say, to see the vicar take away in addition the 
tithe of his produce, he can no longer look on him as his pastor, but as one 
that flays him alive, — that tears from him the little skin that is left him. He 
feels but too sensible, that while they are, jure divino, robbing him of his 
tenth sheaf, they have the diabolical cruelty not to give him credit for all 
that it will have cost him to make that sheaf grow. What then remains to 
him for himself and family? Tears, want, discouragement, despair, and thus 
he dies of fatigue and misery. If the vicar were paid by the country, he 
would be a comfort to his parishioners, instead of being looked on by them 
as their enemy.” 

The worthy man melted as he uttered these words; he loved his country, 
and the public good was his idol. He would sometimes emphatically say, 
“What a nation would the French be if it pleased!” We went to see his son, 
whom the mother, a very neat and clean woman, was nursing. “Alas!” said 
the father, “here thou art, poor child, and hast nothing to pretend to but 
twenty-three years of life, and forty crowns a year.” 


VIII. 


ON PROPORTIONS. 


The produce of the extremes is equal to the produce of the means: but two 
sacks of corn stolen, are not, to those who stole them, as the loss of their 
lives is to the interest of the person from whom they were stolen. 

The prior of —— , from whom two of his domestic servants in the 
country had stolen two measures of corn, has just had the two delinquents 
hanged. This execution has cost him more than all his harvest has been 
worth to him; and since that time he has not been able to get a servant. 

If the laws had ordained that such as stole their master’s com should 
work in his grounds, during their lives in fetters, and with a bell at their 
neck fixed to a collar, the prior would have been a considerable gainer by it. 

“Terror should be preventively employed against crimes;” very true: but 
work, on compulsion, and lasting shame, strike more terror than the 
gallows. 
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The rack.— “I was summoned to give evidence against a miller, who has 
been put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, and who has been found 
innocent. I saw him faint away under redoubled tortures. I heard the crash 
of his bones. His outcries and screams of agony are not yet out of my ears; 
they haunt me. I shed tears for pity, and shudder with horror.” 

There was, some months ago at London, a malefactor who had been 
condemned to be transported to America to work there at the sugar works 
with the negroes. In England, any criminal, as in many other countries, may 
get a petition presented to the king, either to obtain a free pardon, or a 
mitigation of the sentence. This one presented a petition to be hanged, 
alleging that he mortally hated work, and that he had rather suffer strangling 
for a minute, than to make sugar all his lifetime. 

Others may think otherwise, every one to his taste. But it has been 
already said, and cannot be too often repeated, that a man hanged is good 
for nothing, and that punishments ought to be useful. 

Some years ago, in Turkey, two young men were condemned to be 
impaled, for having, (without taking off their caps,) stood to see the 


procession of the Lama pass by. The Emperor of China, who is a man of 
very good sense, said, that for his part, he should have condemned them to 
walk bareheaded, in every public procession, for three months afterwards. 

“Proportion punishments to crimes,” says the Marquis Beccaria; but 
those who made the laws were not geometricians. 


I hate the laws of Draco, which punish equally crimes and faults, 
wickedness and folly. Let us, — especially in all litigations, — in all 
dissensions, in all quarrels, — distinguish the aggressor from the party 
offended, the oppressor from the oppressed. An offensive war is the 
procedure of a tyrant; he who defends himself is in the character of a just 
man. 

As I was absorbed in these reflections, the Man of Forty Crowns came to 
me all in tears. I asked, with emotion, if his son, who was by right to live 
twenty-three years, was dead? 

“No,” said he, “the little one is very well, and so is my wife; but I was 
summoned to give evidence against a miller, who has been put to the 
torture, ordinary and extraordinary, and who has been found innocent. I saw 
him faint away under redoubled tortures. I heard the crash of his bones. His 
outcries and screams of agony are not yet out of my ears; they haunt me. I 
shed tears for pity, and shudder with horror.” 

His tears drew mine. I trembled, too, like him; for I have naturally an 
extreme sensibility. 

My memory then represented to me the dreadful fate of the Calas family! 
A virtuous mother in irons, — her children in tears, and forced to fly, her 
house given up to pillage, — a respectable father of a family broken with 
torture, agonizing on a wheel, and expiring in the flames; a son loaded with 
chains, and dragged before the judges, one of whom said to him: 

“We have just now broken your father on the wheel; we will break you 
alive too.” 

I remembered the family of Sirven, who one of my friends met with 
among the mountains covered with ice, as they were flying from the 
persecution of a judge as ignorant as he was unjust. This judge (he told me) 
had condemned an innocent family to death on a supposition, without the 
least shadow of proof, that the father and mother, assisted by two of their 
daughters, had cut the throat of the third, and drowned her besides, for 


going to mass. I saw in judgments of this kind, at once an excess of 
stupidity, of injustice, and of barbarity. 

The Man of Forty Crowns joined with me in pitying human nature. I had 
in my pocket the discourse of an attorney-general of Dauphiny, which 
turned upon very important matters. I read to him the following passages: 

“Certainly those must have been truly great men, who, at first, dared to 
take upon themselves the office of governing their fellow creatures, and to 
set their shoulders to the burthen of the public welfare; who, for the sake of 
the good they meant to do to men, exposed themselves to their ingratitude, 
and for the public repose renounced their own; who made themselves, as 
one may say, middle-men between their fellow-creatures and Providence, to 
compose for them, by artifice, a happiness which Providence seems 
otherwise to have refused to them by any other means. 

“What magistrate, was ever so careless of his responsibilities and duties 
to humanity as to entertain such ideas? Could he, in the solitude of his 
closet, without shuddering with horror and pity, cast his eyes on those 
papers, the unfortunate monuments of gilt or of innocence? Should he not 
think he hears a plaintive voice and groans issue from those fatal writings, 
and press him to decide the destiny of a subject, of a husband, of a father, or 
of a whole family? What judge can be so unmerciful (if he is charged with 
but one single process) as to pass in cold blood before the door of a prison? 
Is it I (must he say to himself) who detain in that execrable place my 
fellow-creature, perhaps my countryman, one of humankind, in short? Is it I 
that confine him every day, — that shut those execrable doors upon him? 
Perhaps despair will have seized him. He sends up to heaven my name 
loaded with his curses; and doubtless calls to witness against me that great 
Judge of the world, who observes us, and will judge us both.” 

“Here a dreadful sight presents itself on a sudden to my eyes: The judge, 
tired with interrogating bywords, has recourse to interrogation by tortures. 
Impatient in his inquiries and researches, and perhaps irritated at their 
inutility, he has brought to him torches, chains, levers, and all those 
instruments invented for producing pain. An executioner comes to interpose 
in the functions of the magistracy, and terminates by violence a judicial 
interrogation. 

“Gentle philosophy! Thou who never seekest truth but with attention and 
patience, couldst thou expect, in an age that takes thy name, that such 
instruments would be employed to discover that truth? 


“Can it be really true, that our laws approve this inconceivable method, 
and that custom consecrates it? 

“Their laws imitate their prejudices; their public punishments are as 
cruel as their private vengeance; and the acts of their reason are scarce less 
unmerciful than those of their passions. What can be the cause of this 
strange contrariety? It is because our prejudices are ancient, and our 
morality new; it is because we are as penetrated with our opinions as we are 
inattentive to our ideas; it is because our passion for pleasures hinders us 
from reflecting on our wants, and that we are more eager to live than to 
direct ourselves right; it is, in a word, because our morals are gentle without 
being good; it is because we are polite, and are not so much as humane.” 

These fragments, which eloquence had dictated to humanity, filled the 
heart of my friend with a sweet consolation. He admired with tenderness. 

“What!” said he, “are such masterpieces as these produced in a 
province? I had been told that Paris was all the world, or the only place in 
it.” 

“Tt is,” said I, “the only place for producing comic operas; but there are 
at this time, in the provinces, magistrates who think, with the same virtue 
and express themselves with the same force. Formerly, the oracles of 
justice, like those of morality, were nothing but matter of mere ridicule. Dr. 
Balordo declaimed at the bar, and Harlequin in the pulpit. Philosophy has at 
length come, and has said, ‘Do not speak in public, unless to set forth new 
and useful truths, with the eloquence of sentiment and of reason.’” 

But, say the praters, if we have nothing new to say, what then? Why, 
hold your tongues, replies philosophy. All those vain discourses for parade, 
that contain nothing but phrases, are like the fire on the eve of St. John’s, 
kindled on that day of the year in which there is the least want of it to heat 
one’s self — it causes no pleasure, and not so much as the ashes of it 
remain. 

Let all France read good books. But notwithstanding all the progress of 
the human understanding, there are few that read; and among those who 
sometimes seek instruction, the reading for the most part is very ill chosen. 
My neighbors, men and women, pass their time, after dinner, at playing an 
English game, which I have much difficulty to pronounce, since they call it 
whist. Many good citizens, many thick heads, who take themselves for good 
heads, tell you, with an air of importance, that books are good for nothing. 
But, Messieurs, the critics, do not you know that you are governed only by 


books? Do not you know that the statutes, the military code, and the gospel, 
are books on which you continually depend? Read; improve yourselves. It 
is reading alone that invigorates the understanding; conversation dissipates 
it; play contracts it. 

Thus it was that the Man of Forty Crowns proceeded to form, as one may 
say, his head and his heart. He not only succeeded to the inheritance of his 
two fair cousins, but he came also to a fortune left by a very distant relation, 
who had been a sub-farmer of the military hospitals, where he had fattened 
himself on the strict abstinence to which he had put the wounded soldiers. 
This man never would marry, he never would own any of his relations. He 
lived in the height of debauchery, and died at Paris of a surfeit. He was, as 
any one may see, a very useful member of the state. 

Our new philosopher was obliged to go to Paris to get possession of the 
inheritance of this relative. At first, the farmers of the domain disputed it 
with him. He had the good luck, however, to gain his cause, and the 
generosity to give to the poor of his neighborhood, who had not their 
contingent of forty crowns a year, a part of the spoils of the deceased son of 
fortune. After which he set himself about satisfying his passion for having a 
library. 

He read every morning and made extracts. In the evening, he consulted 
the learned to know in what language the serpent had talked to our good 
mother; whether the soul is in the callous body, or in the pineal gland; 
whether St. Peter lived five and twenty years at Rome; what specific 
difference there is between a throne and a dominion; and why the negroes 
have a flat nose. He proposed to himself, besides, never to govern the state, 
nor to write any pamphlets against new dramatic pieces. He was called Mr. 
Andrew, which was his Christian name. Those who have known him, do 
justice to his modesty and to his qualities, both natural and acquired. 


IX. 


A GREAT QUARREL. 


During the stay of Mr. Andrew at Paris, there happened a very important 
quarrel. The point was, to decide whether Marcus Antoninus was an honest 
man, and whether he was in hell, or in purgatory, or in limbo, waiting till 
the day of resurrection. All the men of sense took the part of Marcus 
Antoninus. They said: Antoninus has been always just, temperate, chaste, 
and beneficent. It is true, he has not so good a place in paradise as St. 
Anthony; for proportions ought to be observed, as has been before 
recommended. But certainly the soul of Antoninus is not roasting on a spit 
in hell. If he is in purgatory, he ought to be delivered out of it; there need 
only be masses said for him. Let the Jesuits, who have no longer anything to 
do, say three thousand masses for the repose of the soul of Marcus 
Antoninus. Putting each mass at fifteen pence, they will get two thousand 
two hundred and fifty livres by it. Besides, some respect is owing to a 
crowned head. He should not be lightly damned. 

The party opposed to these good people pretended, on the contrary, that 
no compounding for salvation ought to be allowed to Marcus Antoninus; 
that he was a heretic; that the Carpocratians and the Alcgi were not so bad 
as he; that he had died without confession; that it was necessary to make an 
example; that it was right to damn him, if but to teach better manners to the 
emperors of China and Japan, — to those of Persia, Turkey, and Morocco, 
— to the kings of England, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, to the 
stadtholder of Holland, — to the avoyers of the Canton of Berne, who no 
more go to confession than did the Emperor Marcus Antoninus; that, in 
short, there is an unspeakable pleasure in passing sentence against a dead 
sovereign, which one could not fulminate against him in his lifetime, for 
fear of losing one’s ears. 

This quarrel became as furious as was formerly that of the Ursulines and 
the Annonciades. In short, it was feared that it would come to a schism, as 
in the time of the hundred and one Mother Goose’s tales, and of certain bills 
payable to the bearer in the other world. To be sure, a schism is something 
very terrible. The meaning of the word is a division in opinion, and till this 
fatal moment all men had been agreed to think the same thing. 


Mr. Andrew, who was an excellent member of society, invited the chiefs 
of the two parties to sup with him. He is one of the best companions that we 
have. His humor is gentle and lively; his gaiety is not noisy; he is open, 
frank, and easy. He has not that sort of wit which seems to aim at stifling 
that of others. The authority which he conciliates to himself is due to 
nothing but his graceful manner, to his moderation, and to a round good- 
natured face, which is quite persuasive. He could have brought to sup 
cheerfully together a Corsican and a Genoese, — a representative of 
Geneva and a negative man, the mufti and an archbishop. He managed so 
dextrously, as to make the first stroke that the disputants of both parties 
aimed at each other fall to the ground, by turning off the discourse, and by 
telling a very diverting tale, which pleased equally the damning and the 
damned. In short, when they had got a little good-humored and elevated 
with wine, he made them sign an agreement, that the soul of Marcus 
Antoninus should remain in status quo — that is to say, nobody knows 
where, — till the day of final judgment. 

The souls of the doctors of divinity returned quietly to their limbos after 
supper, and all was calm. This adjustment of the quarrel did great honor to 
the Man of Forty Crowns; and, since then, whenever any very peevish 
virulent dispute arose among men of letters, or among men not of letters, 
the advice given was, “Gentlemen, go and sup at Master Andrew’s!” 


X. 


A RASCAL REPULSED. 


The reputation which Mr. Andrew had acquired for pacifying quarrels, — 
by giving good suppers, — drew upon him last week a singular visit. A dark 
complexioned man, shabbily enough dressed, rather crook-backed, with his 
head leaning toward one shoulder, a haggard eye, and dirty hands, asked to 
be invited to a supper with his enemies. 

“Who are your enemies?” said Mr. Andrew, “and who are you?” 

“Alas, sir,” said he, “I am forced to confess that I am taken for one of 
those wretches that compose libels to get bread, and who are forever crying 
out,— ‘Religion, — Religion, — Religion,’ in order to come at some little 
benefice. I am accused of having caluminated some of the most truly 
religious subjects, the most sincere adorers of divinity, and the most honest 
men of the kingdom. It is true, sir, that in the heat of composition, there 
often fall from the pen of those of my trade, certain little inadvertencies or 
slips, which are taken for gross errors; and some liberties taken with the 
truth, which are termed impudent lies. Our zeal is looked upon in the light 
of a horrid mixture of villainy and fanaticism. It has been alleged, that while 
we are insnaring the easy faith of some silly old women, we are the scorn 
and execration of all the men of worth who can read. 

“My enemies are the principal members of the most illustrious 
academies of Europe, writers much esteemed, and beneficent members of 
society. I have but just published a book under the title of Anti- 
philosophical. I had nothing but the best intentions, and yet no one would 
buy my book. Those to whom I made presents of it, threw it into the fire, 
telling me it was not only anti-reasonable, but anti-christian, and extremely 
anti-decent.” 

“Well, then!” said Mr. Andrew to him, “follow the example of those to 
whom you presented your libel, throw it into the fire, and let no more be 
said of it. It is unnecessary to ask you to sup with men of wit, who can 
never be your enemies, since they will never read you.” 

“Could not you, sir, at least,” said the hypocrite to him, “reconcile me 
with the relations of the deceased Monsieur de Montesquieu, to whose 


memory I offered an indignity, that I might give honor and glory to the 
reverend father Rout.” 

“Zounds!” said Mr. Andrew, “the reverend father Rout has been dead 
this long time; go and sup with him.” 


Xl. 


THE GOOD SENSE OF MR. ANDREW. 


But how greatly did the sense of Mr. Andrew improve in vigor from the 
time he procured a library! He lives with books as with men, and is careful 
in his choice of them. What a pleasure it is to gain instruction, to enlarge 
one’s mind by studying the best works of the greatest authors. 

He congratulates himself on being born at a time when human reason is 
tending toward perfection. “How unhappy should I have been,” he used to 
say, “if the age I live in had been that in which they used to condemn to the 
galleys those who wrote against the categories of Aristotle.” 

Distress had weakened the springs of Mr. Andrew’s soul; but good 
fortune restored their elasticity. There are many Andrews in the world to 
whom nothing is wanting but a turn of the wheel of fortune to make of them 
men of true merit. He is now well acquainted with all the affairs of Europe, 
and especially with the progress of the human understanding. 

He recently remarked to me, that Reason travels by slow journeys from 
north to south, in company with her two intimate friends, Experience and 
Toleration. Agriculture and Commerce attend them. When Reason 
presented herself in Italy, the congregation of the Index sternly repulsed her. 
All she could do, was to secretly send some of her agents, who, in spite of 
her enemies, do some good. Let but some years more pass, and it is to be 
hoped that the country of the Scipios will no longer be that of harlequins in 
monks’ habits. 

She has sometimes met with cruel foes in France; but she has now so 
many friends in that kingdom, that she stands a good chance of at length 
becoming first minister there. 

When she presented herself in Bavaria and Austria, she found two or 
three great wig-blocks that stared at her with stupid and astonished eyes. 
Their greeting was: “Madam, we never heard of you; we do not know you.” 
Her answer to which was: “Gentlemen, in time you will come to know me, 
and to love me. I have been well received at Berlin, at Moscow, at 
Copenhagen, at Stockholm. It is long ago that I have been naturalized by 
Act of Parliament in England, through the labors of Locke, Gordon, 
Trenchard, Lord Shaftsbury, and a number of others of the same nation. You 


will, some day or other, confer on me the like grant. I am the daughter of 
Time. I expect every thing from my father.” 

When she passed over the frontiers of Spain and Portugal, she blessed 
God on observing that the fires of the Inquisition were less frequently 
kindled. She rejoiced on seeing the Jesuits expelled; but was afraid that, 
while the country had been cleared of the foxes, it was still left exposed to 
the ravages of wolves. 

If she makes any fresh attempts to gain entrance into Italy it is thought 
she will begin by establishing herself at Venice; and that she will take up 
her abode in the kingdom of Naples, in spite of the liquefaction of the 
saint’s blood in that country, which awakens in her mind mournful 
reflections on human credulity. It is pretended, that she has an infallible 
secret for untying the strings of a crown, which are entangled, nobody 
knows how, in those of a mitre. 


XIl. 


The GOOD SUPPER AT MR. ANDREW’S. 


We supped at Mr. Andrew’s yesterday, together with a Doctor Sorbonne, 
with Monsieur Pinto, the celebrated Jew, with the Chaplain of the Protestant 
chapel of the Dutch Embassador, the secretary of the Prince Galitzin of the 
Greek church, a Calvinist Swiss Captain, two philosophers, and three 
Ladies of great wit. 

The supper was a very long one; and yet, so polite it must be owned we 
are grown — so much is one afraid at supper to give any cause of offence to 
one’s brethren, that there was no more disputing upon religion than as if not 
one of those at table had ever had any. It is not so with the Regent Coge, 
and the ex-Jesuit Patouillet, and with all the animals of that kind. Those 
pitiful creatures will say more stupidly abusive things in one pamphlet of 
two pages, than the best company in Paris can say agreeable and instructive 
ones in a supper of four hours. And what is stranger yet, they dare not tell a 
man to his face, what they have the impudence to print. 

The conversation turned at first on a piece of pleasantry in the Persian 
Letters, in which it is repeated, after a number of grave personages, that the 
world is not only growing worse, but that it is becoming depopulated, so 
that if the proverb should have any truth in it, that “the more fools there 
are,” “the more laughter,” laughing is likely to be soon banished from the 
face of the earth. 

The Doctor of Sorbonne assured us that, in fact, the world was almost 
reduced to nothing. He quoted the Father Petavius, who demonstrates that 
in less than three hundred years, the descendants of one of the sons of Noah 
(I forget whether it was Shem or Japhet), amounted to six hundred and 
twelve millions three hundred and fifty-eight thousand true believers within 
two hundred and eighty-five years after the universal deluge. 

Mr. Andrew asked, why in the time of Philip de Bel, that is to say, about 
three hundred years after Hugh Capet, there were not six hundred and 
twenty-three thousand millions of princes of the royal family? 

“It is,’ said the Doctor of Sorbonne, “because the stock of faith has 
greatly decreased.” 


A great deal was said about Thebes and its hundred gates, and of the 
million of soldiers that issued out of those gates with the twenty thousand 
chariots of war. 

“Shut the book there,” said Mr. Andrew. “Since I have taken to reading, I 
beg to suspect that the same genius that wrote Garagantua, used of yore to 
write all the histories.” 

“But, in short,” said one of the company, “Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Troy, Seleucia, were great cities once, and now no longer exist.” 

“Granted,” answered the secretary of the Prince Galitzin; “but Moscow, 
Constantinople, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Lyons, (which is better than 
ever Troy was,) and all the towns of France, Germany, Spain, and the North, 
were then deserts.” 

The Swiss captain, a gentleman of great knowledge, owned to us, that 
when his ancestors took it into their heads to quit their mountains and their 
precipices, to go and take forcible possession, as was but reasonable, of a 
finer country, Cesar, who saw with his own eyes the list of those emigrants, 
found that their number amounted to three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand, inclusive of the old, the children, and the women. At this time, 
the single canton of Berne possesses as many inhabitants, which is not quite 
the half of Switzerland, and I can assure you, that the thirteen cantons have 
above seven hundred and twenty thousand souls, including the natives who 
are serving or carrying on business in other countries. From such data, 
gentlemen of learning make absurd calculations, and they base fallacious 
systems on no better footing. 

The question next agitated was, whether the citizens of Rome, in the 
time of the Casars, were richer than the citizens of Paris, in the time of 
Monsieur Silhouette? 

“Oh,” says Mr. Andrew, “this is a point on which I have some call to 
speak. I was a long time the Man of Forty Crowns; but I conceive that the 
citizens of Rome had more. Those illustrious robbers on the highway 
pillaged the finest countries of Asia, of Africa, and of Europe. They lived 
splendidly on the produce of their rapines; but yet there were doubtless 
some beggars at Rome. I am persuaded that, among those conquerors of the 
world, there were some reduced to an income of forty Crowns a year, as I 
formerly was.” 

“Do you know,” said a learned member of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, “that it cost Lucullus for every supper he gave in the 


saloon of Apollo, thirty-nine thousand three hundred and twelve livres of 
our money; but that the celebrated epicurean Atticus did not expend above 
two hundred and thirty livres a month for his table.” 

“Tf that be true,” said I, “he deserved to be president of the Miser-society, 
lately established in Italy. I have read, as you have done, in Florus, that 
incredible anecdote; but, perhaps Florus had never supped with Atticus, or 
else his text, like so many others, has been corrupted by copyists. No Florus 
shall ever make me believe that the friend of Cesar and of Pompey, of 
Cicero and of Antony, all of whom were often entertained at his house, got 
off for something less than ten Louis d’ors a month. But thus exactly ‘tis 
that history is written.” 

Madam Andrew, for her part, told the learned member of the Academy, 
that if he would keep her table for ten times as much, she would be greatly 
obliged to him. 

I am persuaded, that this evening at Mr. Andrew’s cost him as much as 
the monthly expense of Atticus. As for the ladies, they expressed a doubt 
whether the suppers of Rome were more agreeable than those of Paris. The 
conversation was very gay, though leaning a little to the learned. There was 
no talk of new fashions, nor of the ridiculous part of any one’s character or 
conduct, nor of the scandalous history of the day. 

The question upon luxury was discussed and searched to the bottom. It 
was mooted whether or not luxury had been the ruin of the Roman empire; 
and it was proved that the two empires of the east and west owed their 
destruction to nothing but to religious controversies, and to the monks; and, 
in fact, when Alaric took Rome, its whole attention was engrossed by 
theological disputes; when Mahomet took Constantinople, the monks 
defended much better the eternity of the light of Mount Thabor, which they 
saw on their navel, than they defended the town against the Turks. 

One of our men of learning made a very significant remark. It was that 
those two great empires were annihilated, but that the works of Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid still exist. 

From the age of Augustus, they made but one skip to the age of Louis 
the XIVth. A lady put the question, why it was that with a great deal of wit 
there was no longer produced scarcely any work of genius? 

Mr. Andrew answered, that it was because such works had been 
produced in the last age. This idea was fine spun, and yet solidly true. It 
bore a thorough handling. After that, they fell with some harshness upon a 


Scotchman, who had taken it into his head to give rules to taste, and to 
criticise the most admirable passages of Racine, without understanding 
French. But there was one Denina still more severely treated. He had 
abused Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, without comprehending him, and had 
especially censured what is the most liked and approved in that work. 

This recalled to my mind Boileau’s making a parade of his affected 
contempt of Tasso. One of the company advanced that Tasso, with all his 
faults, was aS superior to Homer, as Montesquieu, with his still greater 
imperfections, was above the farrago of Grotius. But there was presently a 
strong opposition made to these false criticisms, dictated by national hatred 
and prejudice. The Seignior Denina was treated as he deserved, and as 
pedants ought to be by men of wit. 

It was especially remarked, with much sagacity, that the greatest part of 
the literary works of this age, as well as of the conversations, turned on the 
examination of the masterpieces of the last century; in which we are like 
disinherited children, who are taking an estimate of their father’s estate. It 
was confessed that philosophy had made great progress, but that the 
language and style was somewhat corrupted. 

It is the nature of all these conversations, to make transitions from one 
subject to another. All these objects of curiosity, of science, and of taste, 
soon vanished, to give way to the great scene which the Empress of Russia, 
and the King of Poland, were giving to the world. They had been just 
raising up and restoring the rights of oppressed humanity, and establishing 
liberty of conscience in a part of the globe of a much greater extent than the 
old Roman Empire. This service done to human kind, this example given to 
SO Many courts, was mentioned with the applause it deserved. Healths were 
drank to the philosophical empress, to the royal philosopher, and to the 
philosophical primate, with the wish of their having many imitators. Even 
the doctors of Sorbonne admired them; for there are some persons of good 
sense in that body, as there were formerly some men of wit among the 
Beeotians. 

The Russian secretary astonished us with a recital of the great 
establishments they were forming in Russia. It was asked, why people were 
in general more fond of reading the history of Charles the XIIth, who 
passed his life in destroying, than that of Peter the Great, who consumed his 
in creating? On this we concluded, that weakness and a frivolous turn of 
mind are the causes of this preference; that Charles the XIIth was the Don 


Quixote, and Peter the Solon of the North; that superficial understandings 
prefer a wild extravagant heroism, to the great views of a legislator: that the 
particulars of the foundation of a town are less pleasing to them, than the 
rashness of a man, who, at the head of only his domestics, braves an army 
of ten thousand Turks; and that, in short, most readers love amusement 
better than instruction. Thence it is, that a hundred women read The 
Thousand and One Arabian Nights, for one that reads two chapters of 
Locke. 

What was not talked of at this supper? of which I shall long retain the 
remembrance. It was also in course to say a word of the actors and 
actresses, that eternal subject of the table-talk of Versailles and of Paris. It 
was agreed, that a good declaimer was as rare as a good poet. For my part, I 
must own that Plato’s banquet could not have given me more pleasure than 
that of Monsieur and Madame Andrew. 

Our very pretty gentlemen, and our very fine ladies, would, doubtless, 
have found it dull, and been tired with it. They pretend to be the only good 
company: but neither Mr. Andrew nor I ever willingly sup with that kind of 
good company. 

See Gibbon’s History of Christianity, page 777, for an account of the 
monks of Mount Athos, who adored the divine light, as above stated. — E. 
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TAURUS. 


The object and significance of ancient Tauric and Phallic worship have been 
clearly set forth by Dupuis, Payne Knight, and other learned authors, and 
we have, even at the present day, a survival of the ancient faith, in the 
Mayday festivals of India and Britain, which were originally instituted to 
celebrate the entrance of the sun into the zodiacal sign Taurus, at the vernal 
equinox, when the god Osiris was worshiped in Egypt under the form of a 
bull called Apis. 

“The general devotion of the ancients to the worship of the BULL,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice in his learned work on the Antiquities of India, “I 
have had frequent occasion to remark, and more particularly in the Indian 
history, by their devotion to it at that period ‘when the Bull with his horns 
opened the Vernal year.’ I observed that all nations seem anciently to have 
vied with each other in celebrating that blissful epoch; and that the moment 
the sun entered the sign Taurus, were displayed the signals of triumph and 
the incentives to passion; that memorials of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, are to be found in the records and customs of people 
otherwise the most opposite in manners and most remote in situation;... that 
the Apis, or Sacred Bull of Egypt, was only the symbol of the sun in the 
vigor of vernal youth; and that the Bull of Japan, breaking with his horn the 
mundane egg, was evidently connected with the same bovine species of 
superstition, founded on the mixture of astronomy and mythology.” 

“In many of the most ancient temples or India,” says Godfrey Higgins in 
the Anacalypsis, “the Bull, as an object of adoration makes a most 
conspicuous figure. A gigantic image of one protrudes from the front of the 
temple of the Great Creator, called in the language of the country, 
Jaggernaut, in Orissa. This is the Bull of the Zodiac, — the emblem of the 
sun when the equinox took place in the first degree of the sign of the 
Zodiac, Taurus. In consequence of the precession of the equinoxes, the sun 
at the vernal equinox left Taurus, and took place in Aries, which it has left 
also for a great number of years, and it now takes place in Aquarius. Thus it 
keeps receding about one degree in seventy-two years, and about a whole 
sign in 2,160 years. M. Dupuis has demonstrated that the labors of Hercules 
are nothing but a history of the passage of the sun through the signs of the 
zodiac; and that Hercules is the sun in Aries or the Ram, Bacchus the sun in 


Taurus or the Bull. The adoration of the Bull of the zodiac is to be met with 
everywhere throughout the world, in the most opposite climes. The 
examples of it are innumerable and incontrovertable; they admit of no 
dispute. 

“Tt appears from the book or history of the Exod, that it was on the 
leaving of Egypt that Moses changed the object of adoration from Taurus to 
Aries. It appears that the change took place on the mountain of Sin, or Nisi, 
or Bacchus, which was evidently its old name before Moses arrived there. 
The Israelites were punished for adhering to the old worship, that of the 
Calf, in opposition to the paschal Lamb, which Moses had substituted— 
‘the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world,’ — in place of the Bull 
or Calf which took away the sins of the world. 

“The planets were in later times all called by names appropriated to the 
days of the week, which were dedicated by astrologers to the gods who 
were typified by the Bull: Monday to the horned Isis; Tuesday to Mercury, 
the same as Hermes and Osiris; Wednesday to Woden, Fo, Buddha, and 
Surya; Thursday or Thor-day, or Tur, or Taurus, or Bull-day, to Jove or 
Jupiter, who, as a Bull, stole Europa; Friday was dedicated to Venus, 
Ashteroth or beeve-horned Astarte; Saturday to Saturn, identified by Mr. 
Faber with Moloch and the Centaur Cronus or Taschter; Sunday to the Sun, 
everywhere typified by Taurus. All these, I think, must have taken their 
names after the entrance of the Sun into Taurus; and before this date all 
history and even mythology fails us. 

“In ancient collections we often meet with a person in the prime of life 
killing a young bull. He is generally accompanied with a number of 
astrological emblems. This Bull was the mediatorial Mithra, slain to make 
atonement for, and to take away the sins of the world. This was the God 
Bull, to whom the prayers were addressed which we find in Bryant and 
Faber, and in which he is expressly called the Mediator. This is the Bull of 
Persia, which Sir. William Jones and Mr. Faber identify with Buddha or 
Mahabad. The sacrifice of the Bull, which taketh away the sins of the 
world, was succeeded by the sacrifice of the Agni or of Fire, by our Indians 
in, comparatively speaking, modern times; it was closely connected with the 
two principles spoken of above. While the sun was in Taurus, the Bull was 
Slain as the vicarious sacrifice; when it got into Aries, the Ram or Lamb 
was substituted. 


“M. Dupuis observes, that the lamb was a symbol or mark of initiation 
into the Christian mysteries, a sort of proof of admission into the societies 
of the initiated of the lamb, like the private sign of the free-masons. It 
follows, then, that the mysteries of Christ are the mysteries of the Lamb, 
and that the mysteries of the Lamb are mysteries of the same nature as those 
of the Mithraitic Bull to which they succeeded by the effect of the 
precession of the equinoxes, which substituted the slain lamb for the slain 
bull.” — E. 


THE WHITE BULL. 





CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE PRINCESS AMASIDIA MEETS A BULL. 


The princess Amasidia, daughter of Amasis, King of Tanis in Egypt, took a 
walk upon the highway of Peluaium with the ladies of her train. She was 
sunk in deep melancholy. Tears gushed from her beautiful eyes. The cause 
of her grief was known, as well as the fears she entertained lest that grief 
should displease the king, her father. The old man, Mambres, ancient 
magician and eunuch of the Pharoahs, was beside her, and seldom left her. 
He was present at her birth. He had educated her, and taught her all that a 
fair princess was allowed to know of the sciences of Egypt. The mind of 
Amasidia equaled her beauty. Her sensibility and tenderness rivaled the 
charms of her person; and it was this sensibility which cost her so many 
tears. 

The princess was twenty-four years old, the magician, Mambres, about 
thirteen hundred. It was he, as every one knows, who had that famous 
dispute with Moses, in which the victory was so long doubtful between 
these two profound philosophers. If Mambres yielded, it was owing to the 
visible protection of the celestial powers, who favored his rival. It required 
gods to overcome Mambres! 

Amasis made him superintendent of his daughter’s household, and he 
acquitted himself in this office with his usual prudence. His compassion 
was excited by the sighs of the beautiful Amasidia. 

“O, my lover!” said she to herself, “my young, my dear lover! O, 
greatest of conquerors, most accomplished, most beautiful of men! Almost 
seven years hast thou disappeared from the world. What God hath snatched 
thee from thy tender Amasidia? Thou art not dead. The wise Egyptian 
prophets confess this. But thou art dead to me. I am alone in the world. To 
me it is a desert. By what extraordinary prodigy hast thou abandoned thy 
throne and thy mistress? — thy throne, which was the first in the world — 
however, that is a matter of small consequence; but to abandon me, who 
adores thee! O, my dear Ne—” 

She was going on. 





“Tremble to pronounce that fatal name,” said Mambres, the ancient 
eunuch and magician of the Pharoahs. “You would perhaps be discovered 
by some of the ladies of your court. They are all very much devoted to you, 
and all fair ladies certainly make it a merit to serve the noble passions of 
fair princesses. But there may be one among them indiscreet, and even 
treacherous. You know that your father, although he loves you, has sworm to 
put you to death, should you pronounce the terrible name always ready to 
escape your lips. This law is severe; but you have not been educated in 
Egyptian wisdom to be ignorant of the government of the tongue. 
Remember that Hippocrates, one of our greatest gods, has always his finger 
upon his mouth.” 

The beautiful Amasidia wept, and was silent. 

As she pensively advanced toward the banks of the Nile she perceived at 
a distance, under a thicket watered by the river, an old woman in a tattered 


gray garment, seated on a hillock. This old woman had beside her a she-ass, 
a dog, and a he-goat. Opposite to her was a serpent, which was not like the 
common serpents; for its eyes were mild, its physiognomy noble and 
engaging, while its skin shone with the liveliest and brightest colors. A huge 
fish, half immersed in the river, was not the least astonishing figure in the 
group; and on a neighboring tree were perched a raven and a pigeon. All 
these creatures seemed to carry on a very animated conversation. 





conquerors, most accomplished, most beautiful of men!” 

“Alas!” said the princess in a low tone, “these animals undoubtedly 
speak of their loves, and it is not so much as allowed me to mention the 
name of mine.” 

The old woman held in her hand a slender steel chain a hundred fathoms 
long, to which was fastened a bull who fed in the meadow. This bull was 


white, perfectly well-made, plump, and at the same time agile, which is a 
thing seldom to be found. He was indeed the most beautiful specimen that 
was ever seen of his kind. Neither the bull of Pasiphe, nor that in whose 
shape Jupiter appeared when he carried off Europa, could be compared to 
this noble animal. The charming young heifer into which Isis was changed, 
would have scarce been worthy of his company. 

As soon as the bull saw the princess he ran toward her with the swiftness 
of a young Arabian horse, who pricks up his ears and flies over the plains 
and rivers of the ancient Saana to approach the lovely consort whose image 
reigns in his heart. The old woman used her utmost efforts to restrain the 
bull. The serpent wanted to terrify him by its hissing. The dog followed him 
and bit his beautiful limbs. The she-ass crossed his way and kicked him to 
make him return. The great fish remounted the Nile and, darting himself out 
of the water, threatened to devour him. The he-goat remained immovable, 
apparently struck with fear. The raven fluttered round his head as if it 
wanted to tear out his eyes. The pigeon alone accompanied him from 
curiosity, and applauded him by a sweet murmur. 

So extraordinary a sight threw Mambres into serious reflections. In the 
meanwhile, the white bull, dragging after him his chain and the old woman, 
had already reached the princess, who was struck with astonishment and 
fear. He threw himself at her feet. He kissed them. He shed tears. He looked 
upon her with eyes in which there was a strange mixture of grief and joy. 
He dared not to low, lest he should terrify the beautiful Amasidia. He could 
not speak. A weak use of the voice, granted by Heaven to certain animals, 
was denied him; but all his actions were eloquent. The princess was 
delighted by him. She perceived that a trifling amusement could suspend for 
some moments even the most poignant grief. 

“Here,” said she, “is a most amiable animal. I could wish much to have 
him in my stable.” 

At these words he bull bent himself on his knees and kissed the ground. 

“He understands me,” cried the princess. “He shows me that he wants to 
be mine. Ah, heavenly magician! ah, divine eunuch! Give me this 
consolation. Purchase this beautiful bovine. Settle the price with the old 
woman, to whom he no doubt belongs. This animal must be mine. Do not 
refuse me this innocent comfort.” 

All the ladies joined their requests to the entreaties of the princess. 
Mambres yielded to them, and immediately went to speak to the old 


woman. 

According to Eschenburg, Apis is the name of the ox in which Osiris 
was supposed to reside, rather than a distinct deity. The ox thus honored 
was known by certain marks; his body was all black, excepting a square 
spot of white on his forehead, and a white crescent or sort of half-moon on 
his right side; on his back was the figure of an eagle; under his tongue a sort 
of knot resembling a beetle (cantharus), and two sorts of hair upon his tail. 
This ox was permitted to live twenty-five years. His body was then 
embalmed, placed in a chest, and buried with many solemnities. A season 
of mourning then followed, until a new Apis, or ox properly marked, was 
discovered. — E. 


CHAPTER Il. 


HOW THE WISE MAMBRES, FORMERLY MAGICIAN OF 
PHAROAH, KNEW AGAIN THE OLD WOMAN, AND WAS KNOWN 
BY HER. 


“Madam,” said Mambres to her, “you know that ladies, and particularly 
princesses, have need of amusement. The daughter of the king is 
distractedly fond of your bull. I beg that you will sell him to us. You shall 
be paid in ready money.” 

“Sir,” answered the old woman, “this precious animal does not belong to 
me. I am charged, together with all the beasts which you see, to keep him 
with care, to watch all his motions, and to give an exact account of them. 
God forbid that I should ever have any inclination to sell this invaluable 
animal.” 





The remarkable witch of Endor— “What, is it indeed you,” cried 
Mambres, “who are so famous upon the banks of your little Jordan, and the 
first person in the world for raising apparitions ?” 

Mambres, upon this discourse, began to have a confused remembrance 
of something which he could not yet properly distinguish. He eyed the old 
woman in the gray cloak with greater attention. 

“Respectable lady,” said he to her, “I either mistake, or I have seen you 
formerly.” 

“T make no mistake, sir,” replied the old woman. “I have seen you seven 
hundred years ago, in a journey which I made from Syria into Egypt some 
months after the destruction of Troy, when Hiram the second reigned at 
Tyre, and Nephel Keres in ancient Egypt.” 

“Ah! madam,” cried the old man, “you are the remarkable witch of 
Endor.” 


“And you, sir,” said the sorceress, embracing him, “are the great 
Mambres of Egypt.” 

“O, unforeseen meeting! memorable day! eternal decrees!” said 
Mambres. “It certainly is not without permission of the universal 
providence that we meet again in this meadow upon the banks of the Nile 
near the noble city of Tanis. What, is it indeed you,” continued Mambres, 
“who are so famous upon the banks of your little Jordan, and the first 
person in the world for raising apparitions?” 

“What, is it you, sir,” replied Miss Endor, “who are so famous for 
changing rods into serpents, the day into darkness, and rivers into blood?” 

“Yes, madam, but my great age has in part deprived me of my 
knowledge and power. I am ignorant from whence you have this beautiful 
bull, and who these animals are that, together with you, watch round him.” 

The old woman, recollecting herself, raised her eyes to heaven, and then 
replied. 

“My dear Mambres. We are of the same profession, but it is expressly 
forbidden me to tell you who this bull is. I can satisfy you with regard to the 
other animals. You will easily know them by the marks which characterize 
them. The serpent is that which persuaded Eve to eat an apple, and to make 
her husband partake of it. The ass, that which spoke to your contemporary, 
Balaam, in a remarkable discourse. The fish, which always carries its head 
above water, is that which swallowed Jonah a few years ago. The dog is he 
who followed Raphael and the young Tobit in their journey to Ragusa in 
Media, in the time of the great Salamanzar. This goat is he who expiates all 
the sins of your nation. The raven and the pigeon, those which were in the 
ark of Noah. Great event! universal catastrophe! of which almost all the 
world is still ignorant. You are now informed. But of the bull you can know 
nothing.” 

Mambres, having listened with respect, said: 

“The Eternal, O illustrious witch! reveals and conceals what he thinks 
proper. All these animals who, together with you, are entrusted with the 
custody of the white bull, are only known to your generous and agreeable 
nation, which is itself unknown to almost all the world. The miracles which 
you and yours, I and mine, have performed, shall one day be a great subject 
of doubt and scandal to inquisitive philosophers. But happily these miracles 
shall find belief with the devout sages, who shall prove submissive to the 
enlightened in one corner of the world; and this is all that is necessary.” 


As he spoke these words, the princess pulled him by the sleeve, and said 
to him, — 

“Mambres, will you not buy my bull?” 

The magician, plunged into a deep reverie, made no reply, and Amasidia 
poured forth her tears. 

She then addressed herself to the old woman. 

“My good woman,” said she, “I conjure you, by all you hold most dear 
in the world, by your father, by your mother, by your nurse, who are 
certainly still alive, to sell me not only your bull, but likewise your pigeon, 
which seems very much attached to him. 

“As for the other animals, I do not want them; but I shall catch the 
vapors if you do not sell me this charming bull, who will be all the 
happiness of my life.” 

The old woman respectfully kissed the fringe of her gauze robe, and 
replied, — 

“Princess, my bull is not to be sold. Your illustrious magician is 
acquainted with this. All that I can do for your service is, to permit him to 
feed every day near your palace. You may caress him, give him biscuits, 
and make him dance about at your pleasure; but he must always be under 
the eyes of all these animals who accompany me, and who are charged with 
the keeping of him. If he does not endeavor to escape from them, they will 
prove peaceable; but if he attempt once more to break his chain, as he did 
upon seeing you, woe be unto him. I would not then answer for his life. 
This large fish, which you see, will certainly swallow him, and keep him 
longer than three days in his belly; or this serpent, who appears to you so 
mild, will give him a mortal sting.” 

The white bull, who understood perfectly the old woman’s conversation, 
but was unable to speak, humbly accepted all the proposals. He laid himself 
down at her feet; he lowed softly, and, looking tenderly at Amasidia, 
seemed to say to her, 

“Come and see me sometimes upon the lawn.” 

The serpent now took up the conversation: 

“Princess,” said he, “I advise you to act implicitly, as mademoiselle of 
Endor has told you.” 

The she-ass likewise put in her word, and was of the opinion of the 
serpent. 


Amasidia was afflicted that this serpent and this ass should speak so 
well; while a beautiful bull, who had such noble and tender sentiments, was 
unable to express them. 

“Alas,” said she, in a low voice, “nothing is more common at court. One 
sees there every day fine lords who cannot converse, and contemptible 
wretches who speak with assurance.” 

“This serpent,” said Mambres, “is not a contemptible wretch. He is 
perhaps the personage of the greatest importance.” 

The day now declined, and the princess was obliged to return home, after 
having promised to come back next day at the same hour. Her ladies of the 
palace were astonished, and understood nothing of what they had seen or 
heard. Mambres made reflections. The princess recollecting that the serpent 
called the old woman Miss, concluded at random that she was still 
unmarried, and felt some affliction that such was also her own condition. 
Respectable affliction! which she concealed, however, with as much care as 
the name of her lover. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW THE BEAUTIFUL AMASIDIA HAD A SECRET 
CONVERSATION WITH A BEAUTIFUL SERPENT. 


The beautiful princess recommended secrecy to her ladies with regard to 
what they had seen. They all promised it, and kept their promise for a whole 
day. 

We may believe that Amasidia slept little that night. An inexplicable 
charm continually recalled the idea of her beautiful bull. As soon, therefore, 
as she was at freedom with her wise Mambres, she said to him: 

“O, sage! this animal turns my head.” 

“He employs mine very much,” said Mambres. “I see plainly that this 
bovine is very much superior to those of his species. I see that there is a 
great mystery, and I suspect a fatal event. Your father Amasis is suspicious 
and violent; and this affair requires that you conduct yourself with the 
greatest precaution.” 

“Ah!” said the princess, “I have too much curiosity to be prudent. It is 
the only sentiment which can unite in my heart with that which preys upon 
me on account of the lover I have lost. Can I not know who this white bull 
is that gives me such strange disquiet?” 

Mambres replied, — 

“T have already confessed to you, frankly, that my knowledge declines in 
proportion as my age advances; but I mistake much if the serpent is not 
informed of what you are so very desirous of knowing. He does not want 
sense. He expresses himself with propriety. He has been long accustomed to 
interfere in the affairs of the ladies.” 

“Ah! undoubtedly,” said Amasidia, “this is the beautiful serpent of 
Egypt, who, by fixing his tail into his mouth, becomes the emblem of 
eternity; who enlightens the world when he opens his eyes, and darkens it 
when he shuts them?” 

“No, Miss.” 

“Tt is then the serpent of A’sculapius?” 

“Still less.” 

“Tt is perhaps Jupiter under the figure of a serpent?” 

“Not at all.” 


“Ah, now I see, I see. It is the rod which you formerly changed into a 
Serpent?” 

“No, indeed, it is not; but all these serpents are of the same family. This 
one has a very high character in his own country. He passes there for the 
most extraordinary serpent that was ever seen. Address yourself to him. 
However, I warn you it is a dangerous undertaking. Were I in your place, I 
would hardly trouble myself either with the bull, the she-ass, the he-goat, 
the serpent, the fish, the raven, or the pigeon. But passion hurries you on; 
and all I can do is to pity you, and tremble.” 

The princess conjured him to procure her a téte-a-téte with the serpent. 
Mambres, who was obliging, consented, and making profound reflections, 
he went and communicated to the witch in so insinuating a manner the 
whim of the princess, that the old woman told him Amasidia might lay her 
commands upon her; that the serpent was perfectly well bred, and so polite 
to the ladies, that he wished for nothing more than to oblige them, and 
would not fail to keep the princess’s appointment. 

The ancient magician returned to inform the princess of this good news; 
but he still dreaded some misfortune, and made reflections. 

“You desire to speak with the serpent, mademoiselle. This you may 
accomplish whenever your highness thinks proper. But remember you must 
flatter him; for every animal has a great deal of self-love, and the serpent in 
particular. It is said he was formerly driven out of heaven for excessive 
pride.” 

“T have never heard of it,” replied the princess. 

“T believe it,” said the old man. 

He then informed her of all the reports which had been spread about this 
famous serpent. 

“But, my dear princess, whatever singular adventures may have 
happened to him, you never can extort these secrets from him but by 
flattery. Having formerly deceived women, it is equitable that a woman in 
her turn should deceive him.” 

“T will do my utmost,” said the princess; and departed with her maids of 
honor. The old woman was feeding the bull at a considerable distance. 

Mambres left Amasidia to herself, and went and discoursed with the 
witch. One lady of honor chatted with the she-ass, the others amused 
themselves with the goat, the dog, the raven, and the pigeon. As for the 


large fish that frightened every body, he plunged himself into the Nile by 
order of the old woman. 

The serpent then attended the beautiful Amasidia into the grove, where 
they had the following conversation. 


SERPENT. — You cannot imagine, mademoiselle, how much I am 
flattered with the honor which your highness deigns to confer upon me. 
PRINCESS. — Your great reputation, sir, the beauty of your 


countenance, and the brilliancy of your eyes, have emboldened me to seek 
for this conversation. I know by public report (if it be not false) that you 
were formerly a very great lord in the empyrean heaven. 

SERPENT. — It is true, miss, I had there a very distinguished place. It is 
pretended I am a disgraced favorite. This is a report which once went 
abroad in India. The Brahmins were the first who gave a history of my 
adventures. And I doubt not but one day or other the poets of the north will 
make them the subject of an extravagant epic poem; for in truth it is all that 
can be made of them. Yet I am not so much fallen, but that I have left in this 
globe a very extensive dominion. I might venture to assert that the whole 
earth belongs to me. 

PRINCESS. — I believe it; for they tell me that your powers of 
persuasion are irresistible, and to please is to reign. 

SERPENT. — I feel, mademoiselle, while I behold and listen to you, that 
you have over me the same power which you ascribe to me over so many 
others. 

PRINCESS. — You are, I believe, an amiable conqueror. It is said that 
your conquests among the fair sex have been numerous, and that you began 
with our common mother, whose name I have unfortunately forgotten. 

SERPENT. — They do me injustice. She honored me with her 
confidence, and I gave her the best advice. I desired that she and her 
husband should eat heartily of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. I imagined 
in doing this that I should please the ruler of all things. It seemed to me that 
a tree so necessary to the human race was not planted to be entirely useless. 
Would the supreme being have wished to have been served by fools and 
idiots? Is not the mind formed for the acquisition of knowledge and for 
improvement? Is not the knowledge of good and evil necessary for doing 
the one and avoiding the other? I certainly merited their thanks. 

PRINCESS. — Yet, they tell me that you have suffered for it. Probably it 
is since this period that so many ministers have been punished for giving 


good advice, and so many real philosophers and men of genius persecuted 
for their writings that were useful to mankind. 

SERPENT. — It is my enemies who have told you these stories. They 
say that I am out of favor at court. But a proof that my influence there has 
not declined, is their own confession that I entered into the council when it 
was in agitation to try the good man Job; and I was again called upon when 
the resolution was taken to deceive a certain petty king called Ahab. I alone 
was charged with this honorable commission. 

PRINCESS. — Ah, sir! I do not believe that you are formed to deceive. 
But since you are always in the ministry, may I beg a favor of you? I hope 
so amiable a lord will not deny me. 

SERPENT. — Mademoiselle, your requests are laws; name your 
commands. 

PRINCESS. — I intreat that you will tell me who this white bull is, for 
whom I feel such extraordinary sentiments, which both affect and alarm me. 
I am told that you would deign to inform me. 

SERPENT. — Curiosity is necessary to human nature, and especially to 
your amiable sex. Without it they would live in the most shameful 
ignorance. I have always satisfied, as far as lay in my power, the curiosity 
of the ladies. I am accused indeed of using this complaisance only to vex 
the ruler of the world. I swear to you, that I could propose nothing more 
agreeable to myself than to obey you; but the old woman must have 
informed you that the revealing of this secret will be attended with some 
danger to you. 

PRINCESS. — Ah! it is that which makes me still more curious. 

SERPENT. — In this I discover the sex to whom I have formerly done 
service. 

PRINCESS. — If you possess any feeling; if rational beings should 
mutually assist each other; if you have compassion for an unfortunate 
creature, do not refuse my request. 

SERPENT. — You affect me. I must satisfy you; but do not interrupt me. 

PRINCESS. — I promise you I will not. 

SERPENT. — There was a young king, beautiful, charming, in love, 
beloved — 

PRINCESS. — A young king! beautiful, charming, in love, beloved! 
And by whom? And who was this king? How old was he? What has 
become of him? Where is his kingdom? What is his name? 


SERPENT. — See, I have scarce begun, and you have already 
interrupted me. Take care. If you have not more command over yourself, 
you are undone. 

PRINCESS. — Ah, pardon me, sir. I will not repeat my indiscretion. Go 
on, I beseech you. 

SERPENT. — This great king, the most valiant of men, victorious 
wherever he carried his arms, often dreamed when asleep, and forgot his 
dreams when awake. He wanted his magicians to remember and inform him 
what he had dreamed, otherwise he declared he would hang them; for that 
nothing was more equitable. It is now near seven years since he dreamed a 
fine dream, which he entirely forgot when he awoke; and a young Jew, full 
of experience, having revealed it to him, this amiable king was immediately 
changed into an ox for — 

PRINCESS. — Ah! it is my dear Neb 

She could not finish, she fainted away. Mambres, who listened at a 
distance, saw her fall, and believed her dead. 

A prophetic sales by the serpent to Milton’s Paradise Lost. — E. 











=a “the. Re _ =“ Nebuchadnezzar. — 
Nebuchadnezzar, transformed into a white bull, is recognized by Amasidia. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW THEY WANTED TO SACRIFICE THE BULL, AND EXORCISE 
THE PRINCESS. 


Mambres runs to her weeping. The serpent is affected. He, alas, cannot 
weep; but he hisses in a mournful tone. He cries out, “She is dead.” The ass 
repeats, “She is dead.” The raven tells it over again. All the other animals 
appeared afflicted, except the fish of Jonah, which has always been 
merciless. The lady of honor, the ladies of the court, arrive and tear their 
hair. The white bull, who fed at a distance and heard their cries, ran to the 
grove dragging the old woman after him, while his loud bellowings made 
the neighboring echoes resound. To no purpose did the ladies pour upon the 
expiring Amasidia their bottles of rose-water, of pink, of myrtle, of benzoin, 
of balm of Gilead, of amomum, of gilly-flower, of nutmeg, of ambergris. 
She had not as yet given the smallest signs of life. But as soon as she 
perceived that the beautiful white bull was beside her, she came to herself, 
more blooming, more beautiful and lively than ever. A thousand times did 
she kiss this charming animal, who languishingly leaned his head on her 
snowy bosom. She called him, “My master, my king, my dear, my life!” 
She throws her fair arms around his neck, which was whiter than the snow. 
The light straw does not adhere more closely to the amber, the vine to the 
elm, nor the ivy to the oak. The sweet murmur of her sighs was heard. Her 
eyes were seen, now sparkling with a tender flame, and now obscured by 
those precious tears which love makes us shed. 

We may easily judge into what astonishment the lady of honor and ladies 
of her train were thrown. As soon as they entered the palace, they related to 
their lovers this extraordinary adventure, and every one with different 
circumstances, which increased its singularity, and which always 
contributes to the variety of all histories. 

No sooner was Amasis, king of Tanis, informed of these events, than his 
royal breast was inflamed with just indignation. Such was the wrath of 
Minos, when he understood that his daughter Pasiphe lavished her tender 
favors upon the father of the Minotaur. Thus raged Juno, when she beheld 
Jupiter caressing the beautiful cow Io, daughter of the river Inachus. 
Following the dictates of passion, the stern Amasis imprisoned his unhappy 


daughter, the beautiful Amasidia, in her chamber and placed over her a 
guard of black eunuchs. He then assembled his privy council. 

The grand magician presided there, but had no longer the same influence 
as formerly. All the ministers of state concluded that this white bull was a 
sorcerer. It was quite the contrary. He was bewitched. But in delicate affairs 
they are always mistaken at court. 

It was carried by a great majority that the princess should be exorcised, 
and the old woman and the bull sacrificed. 

The wise Mambres contradicted not the opinion of the king and council. 
The right of exorcising belonged to him. He could delay it under some 
plausible pretence. The god Apis had lately died at Memphis. A god ox dies 
just like another ox. And it was not allowed to exorcise any person in Egypt 
until a new ox was found to replace the deceased. 

It was decreed in the council to wait until the nomination should be made 
of anew god at Memphis. 

The good old man, Mambres, perceived to what danger his dear princess 
was exposed. He knew who her lover was. The syllables NEBU —— , 
which had escaped her, laid open the whole mystery to the eyes of this sage. 

The dynasty of Memphis belonged at that time to the Babylonians. They 
preserved this remainder of the conquests they had gained under the 
greatest king of the world, to whom Amasis was a mortal enemy. Mambres 
had occasion for all his wisdom to conduct himself properly in the midst of 
so many difficulties. If the king Amasis should discover the lover of his 
daughter, her death would be inevitable. He had sworn it. The great, the 
young, the beautiful king of whom she was enamored, had dethroned the 
king her father, and Amasis had only recovered his kingdom about seven 
years. From that time it was not known what had become of the adorable 
monarch — the conqueror and idol of the nations — the tender and 
generous lover of the charming Amasidia. Sacrificing the white bull would 
eventually occasion the death of the beautiful princess. 


2 
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Ss ele ==> Lot and his wayward 
daughters leaving Sodom. — From a celebrated picture in S. Marks, 
Florence, by Domenico Cresti, named il Passigiano. 





DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. A STRANGE 
METAMORPHOSIS. 


In the preceding engraving the artist has pictured the “Cities of the Plain” in 
flames, ignited by a shower of “fire and brimstone out of heaven.” Warned 
by an angel, Lot and his family are fleeing from the conflagration. The 
madame has, however, unfortunately changed her mind, and is seen 
returning toward the doomed locality. She dearly loves her home, and 
braves danger — even death — in its protection. Her husband and her 
children heartlessly forsake her. Lot does not look like the coward he is 


represented to have been, who basely offered to surrender his daughters to 
the horrible abuse of a Sodomite mob; and the daughters — innocent and 
beautiful — seem incapable of the depravity with which they are charged in 
the nineteenth chapter of Genesis. 

The comical statement that Madame Lot was transformed into “a pillar 
of salt” for merely looking back toward her old home in Sodom, rests on 
bible authority, and is believed by all the world excepting intelligent 
clergymen, scientists, philosophers and reasonable people. 

The assertion of Mambres, (page 15), that this estimable “pillar” has 
become “very sharp tasted,” rests on the authority of certain eastern 
travelers who claim to have examined and tasted the saline remains of this 
unfortunate female. But as this last claim is based on a French romance and 
not on Hebrew revelation, readers may be pardoned for receiving it with the 
greatest caution. Indeed, all that is absolutely necessary for even the 
orthodox to believe is that, “once upon a time,” a Sodomite matron was 
chemically changed into pure chloride of sodium, and not that said sodium 
still retains its sharp and acrid flavor. — E. 


What could Mambres do in such critical circumstances? He went, after 
the council had broken up, to find his dear foster daughter. 

“My dear child,” he says, “I will serve you; but I repeat it, they will 
behead you if ever you pronounce the name of your lover.” 

“Ah! what signifies my neck,” replied the beautiful Amasidia, “if I 
cannot embrace that of Nebu — ? My father is a cruel man. He not only 
refuses to give me a charming prince whom I adore, but he declares war 
against him; and after he was conquered by my lover, he has found the 
secret of changing him into an ox. Did one ever see more frightful malice? 
If my father were not my father, I do not know what I should do to him.” 

“Tt was not your father who played him this cruel trick,” said the wise 
Mambres. “It was a native of Palestine, one of our ancient enemies, an 
inhabitant of a little country comprehended in that crowd of kingdoms 
which your lover subdued in order to polish and refine them. 

“Such metamorphoses must not surprise you. You know that formerly I 
performed more extraordinary. Nothing was at that time more common than 
those changes which at present astonish philosophers. True history, which 
we have read together, informs us that Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was 
changed into a wolf; the beautiful Calista, his daughter, into a bear; Io, the 


daughter of Inachus, our venerable Isis, into a cow; Daphne into a laurel; 
Sirinx into a flute; the fair Edith, wife of Lot — the best and most 
affectionate husband and father ever known in the world — has she not 
become, in our neighborhood, a pillar of salt, very sharp tasted, which has 
preserved both her likeness and form, as the great men attest who have seen 
it? I was witness to this change in my youth. I saw seven powerful cities in 
the most dry and parched situation in the world, all at once transformed into 
a beautiful lake. In the early part of my life, the whole world was full of 
metamorphoses. 

“In fine, madam, if examples can soothe your grief, remember that 
Venus changed Cerastes into an ox.” 

“T do not know,” said the princess, “that examples comfort us. If my 
lover were dead, could I comfort myself by the idea that all men die?” 

“Your pain may at least be alleviated,” replied the sage; “and since your 
lover has become an ox, it is possible from an ox he may become a man. As 
for me, I should deserve to be changed into a tiger or a crocodile, if I did 
not employ the little power I have in the service of a princess worthy of the 
adoration of the world, — if I did not labor for the beautiful Amasidia, 
whom I have nursed upon my knees, and whom fatal destiny exposes to 
such rude trials.” 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE WISE MAMBRES CONDUCTED HIMSELF WISELY. 


The sage Mambres having said every thing he could to comfort the 
princess, but without succeeding in so doing, ran to the old woman. 

“My companion,” said he to her, “ours is a charming profession, but a 
very dangerous one. You run the risk of being hanged, and your ox of being 
burned, drowned or devoured, I don’t know what they will do with your 
other animals; for, prophet as I am, I know very little; but do you carefully 
conceal the serpent, and the fish. Let not the one show his head above 
water, nor the other venture out of his hole. I will place the ox in one of my 
stables in the country. You shall be there with him, since you say that you 
are not allowed to abandon him. The good scape-goat may upon this 
occasion serve as an expiation. We will send him into the desert loaded with 
the sins of all the rest. He is accustomed to this ceremony, which does him 
no harm; and every one knows that sin is expiated by means of a he-goat, 
who walks about for his own amusement. I only beg of you to lend me 
immediately Tobit’s dog, who is a very swift greyhound; Balaam’s ass, who 
runs better than a dromedary; the raven and the pigeon of the ark, who fly 
with amazing swiftness. I want to send them on an embassy to Memphis. It 
is an affair of great consequence.” 

The old woman replied to the magician: 

“You may dispose as you please of Tobit’s dog, of Balaam’s ass, of the 
raven and the pigeon of the ark, and of the scape-goat; but my ox cannot 
enter into a stable. It is said, Daniel, v:21, — That he must be always made 
fast to an iron chain, be always wet with the dew of heaven, and eat the 
grass of the field, and his portion be with the wild beasts. 

“He is entrusted to me, and I must obey. What would Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and Jeremiah, think of me, if I trusted my ox to any other than to myself? I 
see you know the secret of this extraordinary animal, but I have not to 
reproach myself with having revealed it to you. I am going to conduct him 
far from this polluted land, toward the lake Sirbon, where he will be 
sheltered from the cruelties of the king of Tanis. My fish and my serpent 
will defend me. I fear nobody when I serve my master.” 


“My good woman,” answered the wise Mambres, “let the will of God be 
done! Provided I can find your white bull again, the lake Sirbon, the lake 
Maris, or the lake of Sodom, are to me perfectly indifferent. I want to do 
nothing but good to him and to you. But why have you spoken to me of 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah?” 

“Ah! sir,” answered the old woman, “you know as well as I what 
concern they have in this important affair. But I have no time to lose. I don’t 
desire to be hanged. I want not that my bull should be burned, drowned, or 
devoured. I go to the lake Sirbon by Canopus, with my serpent and my fish. 
Adieu.” 

The bull followed her pensively, after having testified his gratitude to the 
beneficent Mambres. 

The wise Mambres was greatly troubled. He saw that Amasis, king of 
Tanis, distracted by the strange passion of his daughter for this animal, and 
believing her bewitched, would pursue everywhere the unfortunate bull, 
who would infallibly be burned as a sorcerer in the public place of Tanis, or 
given to the fish of Jonah, or be roasted and served up for food. Mambres 
wanted at all events to save the princess from this cruel disaster. 

He wrote a letter in sacred characters, to his friend, the high priest of 
Memphis, upon the paper of Egypt, which was not yet in use. Here are the 
identical words of this letter: 

“Light of the world, lieutenant of Isis, Osiris, and Horus, chief of the 
circumcised, you whose altar is justly raised above all thrones! I am 
informed that your god, the ox Apis, is dead. I have one at your service. 
Come quickly with your priests to acknowledge, to worship him, and to 
conduct him into the stable of your temple. May Isis, Osiris, and Horus, 
keep you in their holy and worthy protection, and likewise the priests of 
Memphis in their holy care. 


Your affectionate friend, 
Mambres.” 


He made four copies of this letter for fear of accidents, and enclosed 
them in cases of the hardest ebony. Then calling to him his four couriers, 
whom he had destined for this employment, (these were the ass, the dog, the 
raven, and the pigeon,) he said to the ass: 


“T know with what fidelity you served Balaam my brother. Serve me as 
faithfully. There is not an unicorn who equals you in swiftness. Go, my dear 
friend, and deliver this letter to the person himself to whom it is directed, 
and return.” 

The ass answered: 

“Sir, as I served Balaam, I will serve you. I will go, and I will return.” 

The sage put the box of ebony into her mouth, and she swiftly departed. 
He then called Tobit’s dog. 

“Faithful dog,” said Mambres, “more speedy in thy course than the 
nimble-footed Achilles, I know what you performed for Tobit, son of Tobit, 
when you and the angel Raphael accompanied him from Nineveh to Ragusa 
in Medea, and from Ragusa to Nineveh, and that he brought back to his 
father ten talents, which the slave Tobit, the father, had lent to the slave 
Gabellus; for the slaves at that time were very rich. Carry this letter as it is 
directed. It is much more valuable than ten talents of silver.” 

The dog then replied: 

“Sir, if I formerly followed the messenger Raphael, I can with equal ease 
execute your commission.” 

Mambres put the letter into his mouth. 

He next spoke in the same manner to the pigeon, who replied. 

“Sir, if I brought back a bough into the ark, I will likewise bring you 
back an answer.” 

She took the letter in her bill, and the three messengers were out of sight 
in a moment. Then Mambres addressed the raven, 

“T know that you fed the great prophet Elijah, when he was concealed 
near the torrent of Cherith, so much celebrated in the world. You brought 
him every day good bread and fat pullets. I only ask of you to carry this 
letter to Memphis.” 

The raven answered in these words: 

“Tt is true, sir, that I carried every day a dinner to the great prophet Elijah 
the Tishbite. I saw him mount in a chariot of fire drawn by fiery horses, 
although this is not the usual method of traveling. But I always took care to 
eat half the dinner myself. I am very well pleased to carry your letter, 
provided you make me certain of two good meals every day, and that I am 
paid money in advance for my commission.” 

Mambres, angry, replied: 


“Gluttonous and malicious creature, I am not astonished that Apollo has 
made you black as a mole, after being white as a swan, as you was formerly 
before you betrayed in the plains of Thessaly the beautiful Coronis, the 
unfortunate mother of A‘sculapius. Tell me, did you eat ribs of beef and 
pullets every day when you was ten whole months in the ark?” 

“Sir,” said the raven, “we had there very good cheer. They served up 
roast meat twice a day to all the fowls of my species who live upon nothing 
but flesh, such as the vultures, kites, eagles, buzzards, sparrow-hawks, owls, 
tarsels, falcons, great owls, and an innumerable crowd of birds of prey. 
They furnished, with the most plentiful profusion, the tables of the lions, 
leopards, tigers, panthers, hyenas, wolves, bears, foxes, polecats, and all 
sorts of carnivorous quadrupeds. There were in the ark eight persons of 
distinction, (and the only ones who were then in the world,) continually 
employed in the care of our table and our wardrobe; Noah and his wife, 
who were about six hundred years old, their three sons and their three 
wives. It was charming to see with what care, what dexterity, what 
cleanliness, our eight domestics served four thousand of the most ravenous 
guests, without reckoning the amazing trouble which about ten or twelve 
thousand other animals required, from the elephant and the giraffe, to the 
silk-worm and fly. What astonishes me is, that our purveyor Noah is 
unknown to all the nations of whom he is the stem, but I don’t much mind 
it. I had already been present at a similar entertainment with Xesustres king 
of Thrace. Such things as these happen from time to time for the instruction 
of ravens. In a word, I want to have good cheer, and to be paid in ready 
money.” 

The wise Mambres took care not to give his letter to such a discontented 
and babbling animal; and they separated very much dissatisfied with each 
other. 

But it is necessary to know what became of the white bull, and not to 
lose sight of the old woman and the serpent. Mambres ordered his 
intelligent and faithful domestics to follow them; and as for himself, he 
advanced in a litter by the side of the Nile, always making reflections. 





er 2 NUN Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah.— aN boatman singing a joa song, made fast a small boat by 
the side of the river, and three grave personages, half clothed in dirty, 
tattered garments, landed from it; but preserved, under the garb of poverty 
the most majestic and august air. These strangers were Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah.” 





“How is it possible,” said he to himself, “that a serpent should be master of 
almost all the world, as he boasts, and as so many learned men 
acknowledge, and that he nevertheless obeys an old woman? How is it, that 
he is sometimes called to the council of the Most High, while he creeps 
upon earth? In what manner can he enter by his power alone into the bodies 
of men, and that so many men pretend to dislodge him by means of words? 
In short, why does he pass with a small neighboring people, for having 
ruined the human race? And how is it that the human race are entirely 


ignorant of this? I am old, I have studied all my life, but I see a crowd of 
inconsistencies which I cannot reconcile. I cannot account for what has 
happened to myself, neither for the great things which I long ago 
performed, nor those of which I have been witness. Every thing well 
considered, I begin to think that this world subsists by contradictions, rerum 
concordia discors, as my master Zoroaster formerly said.” 


While he was plunged in this obscure metaphysical reasoning, — 
obscure like all metaphysics, — a boatman singing a jovial song, made fast 
a small boat by the side of the river, and three grave personages, half 
clothed in dirty tattered garments, landed from it; but preserved, under the 
garb of poverty, the most majestic and august air. These strangers were 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeremiah. 

“Histories,” says Pope, in his Poetical Works, vol. 4, , “are more full of 
examples of the fidelity of dogs than of friends, but: I will only say for the 
honor of dogs, that the two most ancient and estimable books, sacred and 
profane, extant, viz. the Scripture and Homer, have shown a particular 
regard to these animals. That of Tobit is the most remarkable, because there 
seemed no manner of reason to take notice of the dog, besides the great 
humanity of the author. [‘And the dog went after them,’ Tobit, xi: 4.] 
Homer’s account of Ulysses’s dog, Argus, is the most pathetic imaginable, 
all the circumstances considered, and an excellent proof of the old bard’s 
good nature.... Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were obliged to 
abandon Athens in the time of Themistocles, steps back again out of the 
way of his history, purely to describe the lamentable cries and howlings of 
the poor dogs they left behind. He makes mention of one that followed his 
master across the sea to Salamis, where he died, and was honored with a 
tomb by the Athenians, who gave the name of the Dog’s Grave to that part 
of the island where he was buried. This respect to a dog, in the most polite 
people of the world, is very observable. A modern instance of gratitude to a 
dog is, that the chief order of Denmark, (now injuriously called the order of 
the elephant), was instituted in memory of the fidelity of a dog, named 
Wildbrat, to one of their kings who had been deserted by his subjects. He 
gave his order this motto, or to this effect, (which still remains), ‘Wildbrat 
was faithful.’ Sir William Trumbull has told me a story, which he heard 
from one that was present. King Charles I. being with some of his Court, 
during his troubles, a discourse arose what sort of dogs deserved pre- 


eminence, and it being on all hands agreed to belong either to the spaniel or 
greyhound, the King gave his opinion on the part of the greyhound, because 
(said he) it has all the good-nature of the other without the fawning.” 

This satire upon fawning would no doubt have been as applicable to the 
court of king Amasis as to that of Charles I., for fawning has ever been the 
besetting sin of dogs and courtiers. 

It is indeed a grand testimonial to the value of the greyhound, that his 
fleetness and fidelity were appreciated by Mambres, the great Egyptian 
magician, five thousand years before they were endorsed by the unfortunate 
English king. Miss Endor, Homer, Ulysses, Mambres, Tobit, Plutarch, the 
polite Athenians, Charles I., and Alexander Pope are certainly as 
respectable a list of references as the most aristocratic greyhound could 
desire. — E. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW MAMBRES MET THREE PROPHETS, AND GAVE THEM A 
GOOD DINNER. 


These three great men who had the prophetic light in their countenance, 
knew the wise Mambres to be one of their brethren, by some marks of the 
same light which he had still remaining, and prostrated themselves before 
his litter. Mambres likewise knew them to be prophets, more by their 
uncouth dress, than by those gleams of fire which proceeded from their 
august heads. He conjectured that they came to learn news of the white bull; 
and conducting himself with his usual propriety, he alighted from his 
carriage and advanced a few steps toward them, with dignified politeness. 
He raised them up, caused tents to be erected, and prepared a dinner, of 
which he rightly judged that the prophets had very great need. 

He invited the old woman to it, who was only about five hundred paces 
from them. She accepted the invitation, and arrived leading her white bull. 

Two soups were served up, one de Bisque, and the other a la Reine. The 
first course consisted of a carp’s tongue pie, livers of eel-pouts, and pikes; 
fowls dressed with pistachios, pigeons with truffles and olives; two young 
turkeys with gravy of cray fish, mushrooms, and morels; and a chipotata. 
The second course was composed of pheasants, partridges, quails, and 
ortalons, with four salads; the epergne was in the highest taste; nothing 
could be more delicious than the side dishes, nothing more brilliant and 
more ingenious than the dessert. But the wise Mambres took great care to 
have no boiled beef, nor short ribs, nor tongue, nor palate of an ox, nor 
cows’ udder, lest the unfortunate monarch near at hand should think that 
they insulted him. 

This great and unfortunate prince was feeding near the tent; and never 
did he feel in a more cruel manner the fatal revolution which had deprived 
him of his throne for seven long years. 

“Alas!” said he, to himself, “this Daniel who has changed me into a bull, 
and this sorceress my keeper, make the best cheer in the world; while I, the 
sovereign of Asia, am reduced to the necessity of eating grass, and drinking 
water.” 


When they had drank heartily of the wine of Engaddi, of Tadmor, and of 
Sebiras, the prophets and the witch conversed with more frankness than at 
the first course. 

“I must acknowledge,” said Daniel, “that I did not live so well in the 
lion’s den.” 

“What, sir,” said Mambres, “did they put you into a den of lions? How 
came you not to be devoured?” 

“Sir,” said Daniel, “you know very well that lions never eat prophets.” 

“As for me,” said Jeremiah, “I have passed my whole life starving of 
hunger. This is the only day I ever ate a good meal; and were I to spend my 
life over again, and had it in my power to choose my condition, I must own 
I would much rather be comptroller-general or bishop of Babylon, than 
prophet at Jerusalem.” 

Ezekiel cried, “I was once ordered to sleep three hundred and ninety 
days upon my left side, and to eat all that time bread of wheat, and barley, 
and beans, and lentiles, cooked in the strangest manner. Still I must own 
that the cookery of Seigneur Mambres is much more delicate. However, the 
prophetic trade has its advantages, and the proof is, that there are many who 
follow it.” 

After they had spoken thus freely, Mambres entered upon business. He 
asked the three pilgrims the reason of their journey into the dominions of 
the king of Tanis. Daniel replied, “That the kingdom of Babylon had been 
all in a flame since Nebuchadnezzar had disappeared: that according to the 
custom of the court, they had persecuted all the prophets, who passed their 
lives in sometimes seeing kings humbled at their feet, and sometimes 
receiving a hundred lashes from them; that at length they had been obliged 
to take refuge in Egypt for fear of being starved.” 

Ezekiel and Jeremiah likewise spoke a long time in such fine terms, that 
it was almost impossible to understand them. As for the witch, she had 
always a Strict eye over her charge. The fish of Jonah continued in the Nile, 
opposite to the tent, and the serpent sported upon the grass. After drinking 
coffee, they took a walk by the side of the Nile; and the white bull, 
perceiving the three prophets, his enemies, bellowed most dreadfully, ran 
furiously at them, and gored them with his horns. As prophets never have 
anything but skin upon their bones, he would certainly have run them 
through; but the ruler of the world, who sees all and remedies all, changed 
them immediately into magpies; and they continued to chatter as before. 


The same thing happened since to the Pierides; so much has fable always 
imitated sacred history. 

This incident caused new reflections in the mind of Mambres. 

“Here,” said he, “are three great prophets changed into magpies. This 
ought to teach us never to speak too much, and always to observe a suitable 
discretion.” 

He concluded that wisdom was better than eloquence, and thought 
profoundly as usual; when a great and terrible spectacle presented itself to 
his eyes. 

The nine daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia, were called Pierides. 
They entered into a contest with the Muses, and being conquered were 
metamorphosed into birds. — E. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOW KING AMASIS WANTED TO GIVE THE WHITE BULL TO BE 
DEVOURED BY THE FISH OF JONAH, AND DID NOT DO IT. 


Clouds of dust floated from south to north. The noise of drums, fifes, 
psalteries, harps, and sackbuts was heard. Several squadrons and battalions 
advanced, and Amasis, king of Tanis, was at their head upon an Arabian 
horse caparisoned with scarlet trappings embroidered with gold. The 
heralds proclaimed that they should seize the white bull, bind him, and 
throw him into the Nile, to be devoured by the fish of Jonah; “for the king 
our lord, who is just, wants to revenge himself upon the white bull, who has 
bewitched his daughter.” 

The good old man Mambres made more reflections than ever. He saw 
very plainly that the malicious raven had told all to the king, and that the 
princess ran a great risk of being beheaded. 

“My dear friend,” said he to the serpent, “go quickly and comfort the fair 
Amasidia, my foster daughter. Bid her fear nothing whatever may happen, 
and tell her stories to alleviate her inquietude; for stories always amuse the 
ladies, and it is only by interesting them that one can succeed in the world.” 

Mambres next prostrated himself before Amasis, king of Tanis, and thus 
addressed him: 

“O king, live for ever! The white bull should certainly be sacrificed, for 
your majesty is always in the right, but the ruler of the world has said, this 
bull must not be swallowed up by the fish of Jonah till Memphis shall have 
found a god to supply the place of him who is dead. Then thou shalt be 
revenged, and thy daughter exorcised, for she is possessed. Your piety is too 
great not to obey the commands of the ruler of the universe.” 

Amasis, king of Tanis, remained for some time silent and in deep 
thought. 

“The god Apis,” said he, at length, “is dead! God rest his soul! When do 
you think another ox will be found to reign over the fruitful Egypt?” 

“Sire,” replied Mambres, “I ask but eight days.” 

“I grant them to you,” replied the king, who was very religious, “and I 
will remain here the eight days. At the expiration of that time I will sacrifice 
the enemy of my daughter.” 


Amasis immediately ordered that his tents, cooks, and musicians should 
be brought, and remained here eight days, as it is related in Manethon. 

The old woman was in despair that the bull she had in charge had but 
eight days to live. She raised phantoms every night, in order to dissuade the 
king from his cruel resolution; but Amasis forgot in the morning the 
phantoms he had seen in the night; similar to Nebuchadnezzar, who had 
always forgotten his dreams. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW THE SERPENT TOLD STORIES TO THE PRINCESS TO 
COMFORT HER. 


Meanwhile the serpent told stories to the fair Amasidia to soothe her. He 
related to her how he had formerly cured a whole nation of the bite of 
certain little serpents, only by showing himself at the end of a staff. (Num. 
xx:9.) He informed her of the conquests of a hero who made a charming 
contrast with Amphion, architect of Thebes. Amphion assembled hewn 
stones by the sound of his violin. To build a city he had only to play a 
rigadoon and a minuet; but the other hero destroyed them by the sound of 
rams’ horns. He executed thirty-one powerful kings in a country of four 
leagues in length and four in breadth. He made stones rain down from 
heaven upon a battalion of routed Amorites; and having thus exterminated 
them, he stopped the sun and moon at noon-day between Gibeon and 
Ajalon, in the road to Beth-horon, to exterminate them still more, after the 
example of Bacchus, who had stopped the sun and the moon in his journey 
to the Indies. 

The prudence which every serpent ought to have, did not allow him to 
tell the fair Amasidia of the powerful Jephthah, who made a vow and 
beheaded his daughter, because he had gained a battle. This would have 
struck terror into the mind of the fair princess. But he related to her the 
adventures of the great Sampson, who killed a thousand Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass, who tied together three hundred foxes by the tail, and 
who fell into the snares of a lady, less beautiful, less tender, and less faithful 
than the charming Amasidia. 

He related to her the story of the unfortunate Sechem and Dinah, as well 
as the more celebrated adventures of Ruth and Boaz; those of Judah and 
Tamar; those even of Lot’s two daughters; those of Abraham and Jacob’s 
servant maids; those of Reuben and Bilhah; those of David and Bath-sheba; 
and those of the great king Solomon. In short, every thing which could 
dissipate the grief of a fair princess. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW THE SERPENT DID NOT COMFORT THE PRINCESS. 


“All these stories tire me,” said Amasidia, for she had understanding and 
taste. “They are good for nothing but to be commented upon among the 
Irish by that madman Abbadie, or among the Welsh by that prattler 
d’Houteville. Stories which might have amused the great, great, great 
grandmother of my grandmother, appear insipid to me who have been 
educated by the wise Mambres, and who have read Human Understanding 
by the Egyptian philosopher named Locke and the Matron of Ephesus. I 
choose that a story should be founded on probability, and not always 
resemble a dream. I desire to find nothing in it trivial or extravagant; and I 
desire above all, that under the appearance of fable there may appear some 
latent truth, obvious to the discerning eye, though it escape the observation 
of the vulgar.” 

“T am weary of a sun and of a moon which an old beldam disposes of at 
her pleasure, of mountains which dance, of rivers which return to their 
sources, and of dead men who rise again; but I am above measure disgusted 
when such insipid stories are written in a bombastic and unintelligible 
manner. A lady who expects to see her lover swallowed up by a great fish, 
and who is apprehensive of being beheaded by her own father, has need of 
amusement; but suit amusement to my taste.” 

“You impose a difficult task upon me,” replied the serpent. “I could have 
formerly made you pass a few hours agreeably enough, but for some time 
past I have lost both my imagination and memory. Alas! what has become 
of those faculties with which I formerly amused the ladies? Let me try, 
however, if I can recollect one moral tale for your entertainment. 

“Five and twenty thousand years ago king Gnaof and queen Patra 
reigned in Thebes with its hundred gates. King Gnaof was very handsome, 
and queen Patra still more beautiful. But their home was unblest with 
children, and no heirs were born to continue the royal race. 

“The members of the faculty of medicine and of the academy of surgery 
wrote excellent treatises upon this subject. The queen was sent to drink 
mineral waters; she fasted and prayed; she made magnificent presents to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, but all was to no purpose. At length a — —” 


“Mon Dieu!” said the princess, “but I see where this leads. This story is 
too common, and I must likewise tell you that it offends my modesty. Relate 
some very true and moral story, which I have never yet heard, to complete 
the improvement of my understanding and my heart, as the Egyptian 
professor Lenro says.” 

“Here then, madam,” said the beautiful serpent, “is one most 
incontestably authentic. 

“There were three prophets all equally ambitious and discontented with 
their condition. They had in common the folly to wish to be kings: for there 
is only one step from the rank of a prophet to that of a monarch, and man 
always aspires to the highest step in the ladder of fortune. In other respects, 
their inclinations and their pleasures were totally different. The first 
preached admirably to his assembled brethren, who applauded him by 
clapping their hands; the second was distractedly fond of music; and the 
third was a passionate lover of the fair sex. 

“The angel Ithuriel presented himself one day to them when they were at 
table discoursing on the sweets of royalty. 

“The ruler of the world,’ said the angel to them, ‘sends me to you to 
reward your virtue. Not only shall you be kings, but you shall constantly 
satisfy your ruling passions. Your first prophet, I make king of Egypt, and 
you shall continually preside in your council, who shall applaud your 
eloquence and your wisdom; and you, second prophet, I make king over 
Persia, and you shall continually hear most heavenly music; and you, third 
prophet, I make king of India, and I give you a charming mistress who shall 
never forsake you.’ 

“He to whose lot Egypt fell, began his reign by assembling his council, 
which was composed only of two hundred sages. He made them a long and 
eloquent speech, which was very much applauded, and the monarch 
enjoyed the pleasing satisfaction of intoxicating himself with praises 
uncorrupted by flattery. 

“The council for foreign affairs succeeded to the privy council. This was 
much more numerous; and a new speech received still greater encomiums. 
And it was the same in the other councils. There was not a moment of 
intermission in the pleasures and glory of the prophet king of Egypt. The 
fame of his eloquence filled the world. 

“The prophet king of Persia began his reign by an Italian opera, whose 
choruses were sung by fifteen hundred eunuchs. Their voices penetrated his 


soul even to the very marrow of the bones, where it resides. To this opera 
succeeded another, and to the second a third, without interruption. 

“The king of India shut himself up with his mistress, and enjoyed perfect 
pleasure in her society. He considered the necessity of always flattering her 
as the highest felicity, and pitied the wretched situation of his two brethren, 
of whom one was obliged always to convene his council, and the other to be 
continually at an opera. 

“Tt happened at the end of a few days, that each of these kings became 
disgusted with his occupation, and beheld from his window, certain wood- 
cutters who came from an ale-house, and who were going to work in a 
neighboring forest. They walked arm in arm with their sweet-hearts, with 
whom they were happy. The kings begged of the angel Ithuriel, that he 
would intercede with the ruler of the world, and make them wood-cutters.” 

“T do not know whether the ruler of the world granted their request or 
not,” interrupted the tender Amasidia, “and I do not care much about it; but 
I know very well that I should ask for nothing of any one, were I with my 
lover, with my dear NEBUCHADNEZZAR!” 

The vaults of the palace resounded this mighty name. At first Amasidia 
had only pronounced Ne — , afterwards Neb — , then Nebu . At 
length passion hurried her on, and she pronounced entire the fatal name, 
notwithstanding the oath she had sworn to the king, her father. All the ladies 
of the court repeated Nebuchadnezzar, and the malicious raven did not fail 
to carry the tidings to the king. The countenance of Amasis, king of Tanis, 
sunk, because his heart was troubled. And thus it was that the serpent, the 
wisest and most subtle of animals, always beguiled the women, thinking to 
do them service. 

Amasis, in a fury, sent twelve alguazils for his daughter. These men are 
always ready to execute barbarous orders, because they are paid for it. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis must be relied upon to explain this 
seeming anachronism. — E. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOW THEY WANTED TO BEHEAD THE PRINCESS, AND DID NOT 
DO IT. 


No sooner had the princess entered the camp of the king, than he said to 
her: “My daughter, you know that all princesses who disobey their fathers 
are put to death; without which it would be impossible that a kingdom could 
be well governed. I charged you never to mention the name of your lover, 
Nebuchadnezzar, my mortal enemy, who dethroned me about seven years 
ago, and disappeared. In his place, you have chosen a white bull, and you 
have cried Nebuchadnezzar. It is just that I behead you.” 

The princess replied: “My father, thy will be done: but grant me some 
time to bewail my sad fate.” 

“That is reasonable,” said King Amasis; “and it is a rule established 
among the most judicious princes. I give you a whole day to bewail your 
destiny, since it is your desire. To-morrow, which is the eighth day of my 
encampment, I will cause the white bull to be swallowed up by the fish, and 
I will behead you precisely at nine o’clock in the morning.” 

The beautiful Amasidia then went forth in sorrow, to bewail her father’s 
cruelty, and wandered by the side of the Nile, accompanied with the ladies 
of her train. 

The wise Mambres pondered beside her, and reckoned the hours and the 
moments. 

“Well! my dear Mambres,” said she to him, “you have changed the 
waters of the Nile into blood, according to custom, and cannot you change 
the heart of Amasis, king of Tanis, my father? Will you suffer him to 
behead me to-morrow, at nine o’clock in the moming?” 

“That depends,” replied the reflecting Mambres, “upon the speed and 
diligence of my couriers.” 

The next day, as soon as the shadows of the obelisks and pyramids 
marked upon the ground the ninth hour of the day, the white bull was 
securely bound, to be thrown to the fish of Jonah; and they brought to the 
king his large sabre. 

“Alas! alas!” said Nebuchadnezzar to himself, “I, a king, have been a 
bull for near seven years; and scarcely have I found the mistress I had lost 


when I am condemned to be devoured by a fish.” 

Never had the wise Mambres made such profound reflections; and he 
was quite absorbed in his melancholy thoughts when he saw at a distance 
all he expected. An innumerable crowd drew nigh. Three figures of Isis, 
Osiris, and Horus, joined together, advanced, drawn in a carriage of gold 
and precious stones, by a hundred senators of Memphis, preceded by a 
hundred girls, playing upon the sacred sistrums. Four thousand priests, with 
their heads shaved, were each mounted upon a hippopotamus. 

At a great distance, appeared with the same pomp, the sheep of Thebes, 
the dog of Babastes, the cat of Phoebe, the crocodile of Arsinoe, the goat of 
Mendez, and all the inferior gods of Egypt, who came to pay homage to the 
great ox, to the mighty Apis, as powerful as Isis, Osiris, and Horus, united 
together. 

In the midst of the demi-gods, forty priests carried an enormous basket, 
filled with sacred onions. These were, it is true, gods, but they resembled 
onions very much. 

On both sides of this aisle of gods, followed by an innumerable crowd of 
people, marched forty thousand warriors, with helmets on their heads, 
scimitars upon their left thighs, quivers at their shoulders, and bows in their 
hands. 

All the priests sang in chorus, with a harmony which ravished the soul, 
and which melted it. 


“Alas! alas! our ox is dead — 
We’ ll have a finer in its stead.” 


And at every pause was heard the sound of the sistrums, of cymbals, of 
tabors, of psalteries, of bagpipes, harps, and sackbuts. 

Amasis, king of Tanis, astonished at this spectacle, beheaded not his 
daughter. He sheathed his scimitar. 





CHAPTER XI. 


APOTHEOSIS OF THE WHITE BULL. TRIUMPH OF THE WISE 
MAMBRES. THE SEVEN YEARS PROCLAIMED BY DANIEL ARE 
ACCOMPLISHED. NEBUCHADNEZZAR RESUMES THE HUMAN 
FORM, MARRIES THE BEAUTIFUL AMASIDIA, AND ASCENDS 

THE THRONE OF BABYLON. 


“Great king,” said Mambres to him, “the order of things is now changed. 
Your majesty must set the example. O king! quickly unbind the white bull, 
and be the first to adore him.” 

Amasis obeyed, and prostrated himself with all his people. The high 
priest of Memphis presented to the new god Apis the first handful of hay; 
the Princess Amasidia tied to his beautiful horse festoons of roses, 
anemonies, ranunculuses, tulips, pinks, and hyacinths. She took the liberty 
to kiss him, but with a profound respect. The priests strewed palms and 
flowers on the road by which they were to conduct him to Memphis. And 
the wise Mambres, still making reflections, whispered to his friend, the 
serpent: 

“Daniel changed this monarch into a bull, and I have changed this bull 
into a god!” 

They returned to Memphis in the same order, and the king of Tanis, in 
some confusion, followed the band. Mambres, with a serene and diplomatic 
air, walked by his side. The old woman came after, much amazed. She was 
accompanied by the serpent, the dog, the she-ass, the raven, the pigeon, and 
the scape-goat. The great fish mounted up the Nile. Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah, changed into magpies, brought up the rear. 

When they had reached the frontiers of the kingdom, which are not far 
distant, King Amasis took leave of the bull Apis, and said to his daughter: 

“My daughter, let us return into my dominions, that I may behead you, as 
it has been determined in my royal breast, because you have pronounced the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar, my enemy, who dethroned me seven years ago. 
When a father has sworn to behead his daughter, he must either fulfill his 
oath, or sink into hell for ever; and I will not damn myself out of love for 
you.” 

The fair princess Amasidia replied to the King Amasis: 


“My dear father, whom it pleases you go and behead, but it shall not be 
me. I am now in the territories of Isis, Osiris, Horus, and Apis. I will never 
forsake my beautiful white bull, and I will continue to kiss him, till I have 
seen his apotheosis in his stable in the holy city of Memphis. It is a 
weakness pardonable in a young lady of high birth.” 

Scarce had she spoken these words, when the ox Apis cried out: 

“My dear Amasidia, I will love you whilst I live!” 

This was the first time that the god Apis had been heard to speak during 
the forty thousand years that he had been worshiped. 

The serpent and the she-ass cried out, “the seven years are 
accomplished!” And the three magpies repeated, “the seven years are 
accomplished!” 

All the priests of Egypt raised their hands to heaven. 

The god on a sudden was seen to lose his two hind legs, his two fore legs 
were changed into two human legs; two white strong muscular arms grew 
from his shoulders; his taurine visage was changed to the face of a 
charming hero; and he once more became the most beautiful of mortals. 

“T choose,” cried he, “rather to be the lover of the beautiful Amasidia 
than a god. Iam NEBUCHADNEZZAR, KING OF KINGS!” 

This metamorphosis astonished all the world, except the wise Mambres. 
But what surprised nobody was, that Nebuchadnezzar immediately married 
the fair Amasidia in presence of this assembly. 

He left his father-in-law in quiet possession of the kingdom of Tanis; and 
made noble provision for the she-ass, the serpent, the dog, the pigeon, and 
even for the raven, the three magpies, and the large fish; showing to all the 
world that he knew how to forgive as well as to conquer. 

The old woman had a considerable pension placed at her disposal. 

The scape-goat was sent for a day into the wilderness, that all past sins 
might be expiated; and had afterwards twelve sprightly goats for his 
companions. 

The wise Mambres returned to his palace, and made reflections. 

Nebuchadnezzar, after having embraced the magician, his benefactor, 
governed in tranquillity the kingdoms of Memphis, Babylon, Damascus, 
Balbec, Tyre, Syria, Asia Minor, Scythia, the countries of Thiras, Mosok, 
Tubal, Madai, Gog, Magog, Javan, Sogdiana, Aroriana, the Indies, and the 
Isles; and the people of this vast empire cried out aloud every morning at 
the rising of the sun: 


“Long live great Nebuchadnezzar, king of kings, who is no longer an 
ox!” 

Since which time it has been a custom in Babylon, when the sovereign, 
deceived by his satraps, his magicians, treasurers or wives, at length 
acknowledges his errors, and amends his conduct, for all the people to cry 
out at his gate: 

Long live our great king, who is no longer an ox. 





The scape-goat 
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THE SAGE AND THE ATHEIST. 
INTRODUCTION. 


You request me, sir, to give you some account of our worthy friend, and his 
singular son. The leisure that the retirement of Lord Peterborough now 
affords me, places it in my power to oblige you. You will be as astonished 
as I was, and perhaps adopt my opinion on the subject. 

You scarcely knew the young and unfortunate Johnny, Freind’s only son, 
whom his father took with him to Spain when he received the appointment 
of chaplain to our armies, in 1705. You started for Aleppo, before my lord 
besieged Barcelona; yet you were right when you said, John’s countenance 
was amiable and interesting, and that he gave proofs of intelligence and 
courage. It was quite true. Every one who knew him, loved him. At first he 
was intended for the church; but, as he manifested much aversion for that 
profession, which, indeed, requires great skill, management, and finesse, his 
prudent father considered it a folly and a crime to oppose his inclination. 

John was not twenty years old when he assisted, as a volunteer, at the 
attack on Mont-Joui, which was captured, and where the Prince of Hesse 
lost his life. Our poor Johnny was wounded, taken prisoner, and carried into 
the town. The following is an account of his adventures from the attack of 
Mont-Joui till the taking of Barcelona. It is as told by a Catalonian lady, a 
little too free and too simple. Such stories do not find a way to the hearts of 
your wise men. I received it from her when I entered Barcelona in the suite 
of Lord Peterborough. You must read it without offence, as a true 
description of the manners of the country. 


CHAPTER I. 


ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY, A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN. WRITTEN 
BY DONNA LAS NALGAS. 


When we were informed that the same savages who came through the air to 
seize on Gibraltar, were come to besiege our beautiful Barcelona, we began 
to offer prayers at Notre Dame de Manreze — assuredly the best mode of 
defence. 

These people, who come from so far, are called by a name very hard to 
pronounce, that is, English. Our reverend father inquisitor, Don Jeronimo 
Bueno Caracucarador, preached against these brigands. He anathematized 
them in Notre Dame d’Elpino. He assured us that the English had monkey- 
tails, bears’ paws, and parrot-heads; that they sometimes spoke like men, 
but invariably made a great hissing; that they were moreover notorious 
heretics; that though the Blessed Virgin was often indulgent to poor sinners, 
she never forgave heretics, and that consequently they would all be 
infallibly exterminated, especially if they presumed to appear before Mont- 
Joui. He had scarcely finished his sermon when he heard that Mont-Joui 
was taken by storm. 

The same evening we learmed that a young Englishman, who had been 
wounded in the assault, was our prisoner. Throughout the town arose cries 
of victory! victory! And the illuminations were very general. 

Donna Boca Vermeja, who had the honor to be the reverend inquisitor’s 
favorite, was very desirous to see what the English animal and heretic was 
like. She was my intimate friend. I shared her curiosity. We were oblished 
to wait till his wound was cured; and this did not take very long. 





Soon after, we learned that he was in the habit of visiting daily at the 
residence of Elbob, my cousin german, who, as every one knows, is the best 
surgeon in the town. My friend Boca Vermeja’s impatience to see this 
singular monster increased two-fold. We had no rest ourselves, and gave 
none to our cousin, the surgeon, till he allowed us to conceal ourselves in a 
small closet, which we entered on tiptoe without saying a word and scarcely 
venturing to breathe, just as the Englishman arrived. His face was not 
turned toward us. He took off a small cap which enclosed his light hair, 
which then fell in thick curls down the finest neck I ever beheld. His form 
presented a plumpness, a finish, an elegance, approaching, in my opinion, 
the Apollo Belvidere at Rome — a copy of which my uncle the sculptor 
possesses. 

Donna Boca Vermeja was transported with surprise, and delighted. I 
shared her ecstacy, and could not forbear exclaiming: “O che hermoso 
Muchacho!” 


These words made the young man turn round. We then saw the face of 
an Adonis on the body of a young Hercules. Donna Boca Vermeja nearly 
fell backwards at the sight: 

“St. James!” she exclaimed, “Holy Virgin! is it possible heretics are such 
fine men? How we have been deceived about them.” 

Donna Boca was soon violently in love with the heretical monster. She is 
handsomer than I am, I must confess; and I must also confess that I became 
doubly jealous of her on that account. I took care to show her that to forsake 
the reverend father inquisitor, Don Jeronimo Bueno Caracucarador, for an 
Englishman, would be a crime falling nothing short of damnation. 

“Ah! my dear Las Nalgas,” she said, (Las Nalgas is my name) “I would 
forsake Melchizedek himself for so fine a young man.” 

One of the inquisitors who attended four masses daily, to obtain from 
Our Lady of Manreze the destruction of the English, heard of our 
admiration. The Reverend Father Don Caracucarador whipped us both, and 
had our dear Englishman arrested by twenty-four Alguazils of St. 
Hermandad. Johnny killed four; and was at length captured by the 
remaining twenty. He was confined in a very damp cellar, and sentenced to 
be burnt the following Sunday, in full ceremony, clothed in a San-bénito, 
wearing a sugar-loaf cap, in honor of our Savior and the Virgin Mary, his 
mother. Don Caracucarador prepared a fine sermon, but had no occasion for 
it, as the town was taken at four o’clock on the Sunday morning. 

Here Donna Las Nalgas’s tale terminates. This lady was not without a 
description of wit, which in Spain we call agudéza. 


CHAPTER Il. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN, THE YOUNG 
ENGLISHMAN; ALSO THOSE OF HIS WORTHY FATHER, D.D., M.P., 
AND E.R:S. 


You know the skillful conduct of the Earl of Peterborough after he took 
Barcelona, how successfully he prevented pillage, restored order, and 
rescued the Duchess of Popoli from the hands of some drunken Germans, 
who robbed and abused her. Conceive the surprise, grief, rage, and tears, of 
our friend Freind, on learning that John was confined in the dungeons of the 
holy inquisition, and condemned to the stake. You know that cold 
temperaments are frequently most energetic when great events call them 
into action. You should have seen this distracted father, whom you were 
accustomed to think imperturbable, fly to the dungeon of his son more 
rapidly than the horses at Newmarket hasten to the goal. The fifty soldiers 
who went with him were soon out of breath, and always a hundred paces 
behind. At length he reached the cell and entered it. What a scene! what 
tears! what joy! Twenty victims, devoted to the same ceremony, are 
delivered. All the prisoners take arms and fight with our soldiers. The 
buildings of the holy office are destroyed in ten minutes, and they 
breakfasted beside the ruins, on the wine and ham of the inquisitors. 





—— 


==Condemned by the Inquisition. — 
He was confined to a very damp cellar, and sentenced to be burnt the 

following Sunday, in full ceremony, clothed in a San-bénito, wearing a 

sugar-loaf cap, in honor of our Savior and the Virgin Mary, his mother. 

In the midst of the roar of cannon, the sound of trumpets and drums, 
announcing our victory to Catalonia, our friend Freind recovered his 
accustomed tranquillity of manner. He was as calm as the sky after a day of 
storm. He was raising to God a heart as serene as his countenance, when he 
perceived a black spectral figure, clad in a surplice, issue from a vault, and 
fall at his feet, crying for mercy. 

“Who are you?” said our friend. “Do you come from Hades?” 

“Almost,” rejoined the other. “I am Don Jeronimo Bueno Caracucarador, 
inquisitor. I solicit most humbly your forgiveness for wishing to roast your 
son in public. I took him for a Jew.” 


“Supposing that to be the case,” said our friend with his customary sang 
froid, “does it become you, Sefior Caracucarador, to roast people alive 
because they are descended from a sect that formerly inhabited a rocky 
canton near the Syrian desert? What does it matter to you whether a man is 
circumcised or not? that he observe Easter at the full of the moon, or on the 
following Sunday? It is very bad reasoning to say, “That man is a Jew; 
therefore I must have him burnt, and take his property.’ The Royal Society 
of London do not reason in that way. 

“Do you know, Senor Caracucarador, that Jesus Christ was a Jew — that 
he was born, lived, and died a Jew? that he observed the passover like a 
Jew, at the full of the moon? that all his apostles were Jews? that they went 
to the temple after his death, as we are expressly told? that the first fifteen 
secret bishops of Jerusalem were Jews? But my son is no Jew; he belongs to 
the established church. How came it into your head to burn him alive?” 

The inquisitor, overawed by the learning of Monsieur Freind, and still 
prostrate at his feet, replied: 

“Alas! sir, we know nothing about this at the University of Salamanca. 
Forgive me, once more. The true reason is, your son took from me my 
favorite, Donna Boca Vermeja.” 

“Ah! if he took your favorite, that’s another thing. We should never take 
‘our neighbor’s goods.’ That is not, however, a sufficient reason for burning 
a young man to death. As Leibnitz says, “The punishment should be in 
proportion to the crime.’ You Christians on the other side of the British 
Channel, especially toward the South, make no more of roasting each other, 
be it the Counsellor Dubourg, M. Servetus, or those who were bummed in the 
reign of Philippe II., surnamed El Discreto, than we do of roasting a joint of 
beef in London. But bring Miss Boca Vermeja before me, that I may learn 
the truth from her own mouth.” 

Boca Vermeja appeared weeping, looking the handsomer for her tears, as 
women generally do. 

“Is it true, Miss, that you are devotedly attached to M. Caracucarador, 
and that my son has abducted you?” 

“Abducted me? The English gentleman! I never met with any one so 
amiable and good-looking as your son. You are very fortunate in being his 
father. I could follow him to the world’s end. I always hated that ugly 
inquisitor, who whipped me and Mademoiselle Las Nalgas till he nearly 


brought blood. If you wish to make me happy, you will cause the old fellow 
to be hanged at my bedroom window.” 

Just as Boca Vermeja was thus speaking, the Earl of Peterborough sent 
for the inquisitor Caracucarador, to have him hanged. You will not be 
surprised to hear that Mr. Freind firmly opposed this measure. 

“Let your just displeasure,” said he, “give way to generous feelings. A 
man should never be put to death but when it is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of others. The Spaniards say the English are barbarians, who kill all 
the priests that come in their way. This might have injured the cause of the 
arch-duke, for whom you have taken Barcelona. I have sufficient 
satisfaction in rescuing my son, and putting it out of the power of this 
rascally monk to exercise his inquisitorial functions.” 

In a word, the wise and charitable Freind was contented with getting 
Caracucarador flogged, as he had whipped Miss Boca Vermeja and Miss 
Las Nalgas. 

Such clemency affected the Catalonians. The persons rescued from the 
inquisition felt that our religion was better than theirs. Nearly all requested 
to be admitted members of the established church; even some bachelors of 
the University of Salamanca, who chanced to be at Barcelona, requested 
instruction. The greater part soon became enlightened, with the exception of 
a certain Don Inigo-y-Medroso, y-Comodios, y-Papalamiendos, who 
obstinately adhered to his opinions. 


CHAPTER III. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTROVERSY OF THE “BUTS,” BETWEEN 
MR. FREIND AND DON INIGO-Y-MEDROSO, Y-COMODIOS, Y- 
PAPALAMIENDOS, BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. 


The following is a summary of the pleasant disputation, which our dear 
friend Freind and the Bachelor Don Papalamiendos held, in the presence of 
the Earl of Peterborough. This familiar conversation was called the dialogue 
of the “Buts.” As you read it you will discover why. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, sir, notwithstanding all the fine things you 
have said, you must admit that your respectable established church did not 
exist before the time of Don Luther and Don Ecolampade; consequently, it 
is quite new, and can hardly be said to belong to the family. 

FREIND. — You might as well say I am not a descendant of my 
grandfather, because another branch of the family, living in Italy, seized on 
his will, and my claims. I have fortunately found them again; and it is now 
quite clear that 1am my grandfather’s grandson. You and J are, as it were, of 
the same family; but with this difference. We read our grandfather’s 
testament in our mother tongue, while you are forbidden to read it in yours. 
You are the slaves of a foreigner; we listen to the dictates of reason. 

THE BACHELOR. — But suppose your reason should lead you astray? 
For, in a word, you have no faith in our University of Salamanca, which has 
declared the infallibility of the pope, and his indisputable control of the 
past, the present, the future, and the paulo-post-future. 

FREIND. — Neither did the apostles. It is written that Peter, who denied 
his master Jesus, was severely rebuked by Paul. I have not examined the 
case to see which was in the wrong; perhaps, as is the case in most disputes, 
neither was right; but I do not find one passage in the Acts of the Apostles 
to prove that Peter was considered the master of his companions, and of the 
paulo-post-future. 

THE BACHELOR. — But St. Peter was certainly archbishop of Rome; 
for Sanchez tells us that this great man came there in the reign of Nero, and 
filled the archbishop’s throne twenty-five years under the same Nero, who 
only reigned thirteen. Besides, it is a matter of faith, and Don Gullandus, 
the prototype of the inquisition, affirms it (for we never read the Holy 


Bible), that St. Peter was at Rome during a certain year, for he dates one of 
his letters from Babylon. Now, since Babylon is visibly the anagram of 
Rome, it is clear that the pope by divine right is lord of the world; 
moreover, all the licentiates of Salamanca have shown that Simon Grace-of- 
God, first sorcerer and counsellor of state at the court of Nero, sent his 
compliments by his dog to Simon Barjona, otherwise called St. Peter, as 
soon as he came to Rome; that St. Peter, who was scarcely less polite, sent 
also his dog to compliment Simon Grace-of-God; and then they diverted 
themselves by trying which could soonest raise from the dead a cousin 
german of Nero’s; that Grace-of-God only succeeded in effecting a partial 
restoration, while Barjona won the game by wholly restoring the dead man 
to life; that Grace-of-God sought to have his revenge by flying through the 
air like Saint Deedalus; and that Barjona broke his legs, by making him fall. 
On this account St. Peter received the Martyr’s crown, being crucified with 
his heels upward. Therefore we have proved that his holiness the pope 
ought to reign over all who wear crowns; that he is lord of the past, the 
present, and of all the futures in the world. 

FREIND. — It is clear these things happened in the days when Hercules 
separated at a stroke the two mountains Calpe and Abyla, and crossed the 
straits of Gibraltar in his goblet. But it is not on such histories, however 
authentic they may be, that we base our religion. We found it on the gospel. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, sir, on what passages of the gospel? I have 
read a portion of the gospel in our theological tracts. Do you base it on the 
descent of the angel to announce to the Virgin Mary that she had conceived 
by the Holy Ghost? On the journey of the three kings after the star? On the 
massacre of all the children of the country? On the trouble the devil took to 
carry God into the wilderness, to place him on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
on the summit of a mountain from whence he beheld all the kingdoms of 
the world? On the miracle of water changed into wine at a village wedding? 
On the miracle of two thousand pigs drowned by the devil in a lake at the 
command of Jesus? On — ? 

FREIND. — Sir, we respect these things because they are in the gospel; 
but we never speak of them, because they are too far above our weak 
human reason. 

THE BACHELOR. — But they say you never call the Holy Virgin, 
Mother of God? 


FREIND. — We revere and cherish her. But we think she cares very 
little for the titles given her in this world. She is never styled the Mother of 
God in the gospel. In the year 431, there was a great dispute at the council 
of Ephesus to ascertain if Mary was Theotocos; and if Jesus Christ, being at 
the same time God and the son of Mary, Mary could be at the same time 
mother of God the Father and God the Son. We do not enter into these 
disputes of Ephesus. The Royal Society at London does not concern itself 
with such controversies. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, sir, you talk of Theotocos. What may 
Theotocos mean, if you please? 

FREIND. — It means Mother of God. What, are you a Bachelor of 
Salamanca, and don’t understand Greek? 

THE BACHELOR. — But Greek! Of what use can Greek be to a 
Spaniard? But, sir, do you believe that Jesus Christ has one nature, one 
person, and one will; or two natures, two persons, and two wills; or, one 
will, one nature, and two persons; or, two wills, two persons and one nature; 
or, — ? 

FREIND. — This, also, belongs to the Ephesian controversy and does 
not concern us. 

THE BACHELOR. — But what does concem you, then? Do you 
suppose there are only three persons in God, or that there are three Gods in 
one person? Does the second person proceed from the first person, and the 
third from the two others, or from the second intrinsecus, or only from the 
first? Has the father all the attributes of the son except paternity? And does 
the third person proceed by infusion, by identification, or by spiration? 

FREIND. — This question is not mooted in the gospel. St. Paul never 
wrote the name of the Trinity. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, you always refer to the gospel, and never 
make mention of St. Bonaventura, of Albert the Great, of Tambourini, of 
Gullandus, of Escobar. 

FREIND. — Because I do not call myself a Dominican, a Franciscan, or 
a Jesuit. I am satisfied with being a Christian. 

THE BACHELOR. — But if you are a Christian, tell me if you 
conscientiously think the rest of mankind will be damned? 

FREIND. — It does not become me to limit the compassion or the 
justice of God. 


THE BACHELOR. — But to come to the point, if you are a Christian, 
what do you believe? 

FREIND. — I believe with Jesus Christ that we ought to love God and 
our neighbor, forgive our enemies, and do good for evil. These are the 
maxims of Jesus. So true are they, that no legislator, no philosopher, ever 
had other principles before him, and it is impossible that there can be any 
other. These truths never have and never can meet with contradiction, save 
from our passions. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, in regard to the passions, is it true that your 
bishops, priests, and deacons are all married? 

FREIND. — Quite true. St. Joseph, who passed for the father of Jesus, 
was matried. James the Less, surnamed Oblia, brother of our Lord, was his 
son, who, after the death of Jesus, spent his life in the temple. St. Paul — 
the great St. Paul — was a married man. 

THE BACHELOR. — But Grillandus and Molina assert the contrary. 

FREIND. — Let them say what they please, I prefer believing St. Paul 
himself on the subject. In I. Corinthians, ix: 4-7. he says: “Have we not 
power to eat and to drink? Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, 
as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the lord, and Cephas. Or I 
only and Barnabas, have we not power to forbear working? Who goeth a 
warfare at any time at his own charges? Who planteth a vineyard and eateth 
not of the fruit thereof?” 

THE BACHELOR. — But, sir, did St. Paul really say that? 

FREIND. — Yes, he said that and very much more. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, really, that prodigy of the efficacy of grace? 

FREIND. — It is true, sir, that his conversion was a great miracle. I 
admit, from the Acts of the Apostles, that he was the most cruel satellite of 
the enemies of Jesus. The Acts say that he assisted at the stoning of Stephen. 
He admits himself, that when the Jews condemned to death a follower of 
Christ, he would see to the execution of the sentence, “detuli sententiam’, I 
admit that Abdia, his disciple, and the translator Julius, the African, accused 
him of putting to death James Oblia, the brother of our Lord; but his 
persecutions increase the wonder of his conversion, and by no means 
prevented his having a wife. I assure you he was married. St. Clement of 
Alexandria expressly declares it. 


THE BACHELOR. — But St. Paul, then, was a worthy man of God! 
Really, I am grieved to think he assassinated St. Stephen, and St. James, and 
am surprised to find he traveled to the third heaven. But pray continue. 

FREIND. — We gather from St. Clement of Alexandria that St. Peter 
had children; one St. Petronilla is mentioned among them. Eusebius, in his 
History of the Church says that St. Nicolas, one of the first disciples, had a 
very handsome wife; and that the disciples blamed him for being over-fond 
and jealous. “Sirs,” said he, “let any one take her who likes; I give her to 
you.” 

In the Jewish economy, which should have lasted for ever, but to which 
nevertheless the Christian dispensation succeeded, marriage was not only 
permitted, but expressly enjoined on priests, since they were always of the 
same race. Celibacy was considered infamous. 

It is certain that celibacy could not have been considered a very pure and 
honorable state by the first Christians, since we find among the bishops 
excommunicated by the first councils, chiefly those who oppose the 
marriage of priests; such as Saturnians, Basilidians, Montanists, Encrasists, 
and other ans and ists. This accounts for the wife of Gregory of Nazianze 
bearing another Gregory of Nazianze, and enjoying the inestimable felicity 
of being at one and the same time the wife and mother of a canonized saint, 
— a privilege which even St. Monica, the mother of St. Augustin, did not 
enjoy. 

By the same reason I might name as many and even more of the ancient 
bishops who were married, and account for your not having had in the 
earlier ages of the church bishops and popes who indulged in fornication, 
adultery, and even worse crimes. Things are not so now. This is also the 
reason why the Greek church, the mother of the Latin church, allows priests 
to marry. In a word, the reason why I myself am married, and have a son, as 
fine a fellow as you can wish to see. 

Besides, my dear bachelor, have you not in your church seven 
sacraments which are outward signs of things invisible? Does not a 
bachelor of Salamanca enjoy the advantage of baptism as soon as he comes 
into the world; of confirmation as soon as he has committed a few follies or 
understands those of others; of communion, though a little different from 
ours, when he is fourteen years of age; of holy orders, when they shave the 
crown of his head and give him a living of twenty, thirty, or forty thousand 
piastres; and lastly of extreme unction, when he is ill? Must he then be 


deprived of the sacrament of marriage, when he is in health? Especially 
when God united Adam and Eve in marriage: Adam, the first bachelor in 
the world, since, according to your schools, he had knowledge by infusion; 
Eve, the first female bachelor, since she tasted the tree of knowledge before 
her husband. 

THE BACHELOR. — But, if things are so, I may cease my “Buts.” This 
is certain, I adopt your religion; I will belong to the established church of 
England; will marry an honest woman, who at least will pretend to love me 
while I am young, take care of me when I grow old, and whom I will bury 
decently, should I survive her. I think this is better than roasting men and 
enticing girls after the fashion of my cousin Don Caracucarador, the 
inquisitor of the faith. 


This is a faithful summary of the conversation between Mr. Freind and 
the Bachelor Don Papalamiendos, since called by us Papa Dexando. This 
curious dialogue was drawn up by Jacob Hull, one of my lord’s secretaries. 

After this conversation the Bachelor took me aside and said: 

“This Englishman, whom I took at first for an anthropagus, must be a 
very good man; for he is a theologian and can keep his temper.” 

I informed him that Mr. Freind was tolerant, or a quaker, and a 
descendant of the daughter of William Penn, who founded Philadelphia. 
“Quaker, Philadelphia,” he cried, “I never heard of those sects.” 

I gave him some information on the subject. He could scarcely believe 
me. It seemed to him like another universe. And, indeed, he was in the 
right. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JOHN RETURNS TO LONDON, AND IS LED INTO BAD COMPANY. 


While our worthy philosopher Freind was enlightening the priests of 
Barcelona, and his son John delighting the ladies, Lord Peterborough lost 
all favor with the queen and arch-duke for seizing Barcelona for them. The 
courtiers censured him for taking the city contrary to all rule, with an army 
less strong by half than the garrison. At first the arch-duke was highly 
incensed; and our friend was obliged to print an apology for the general. Yet 
this arch-duke, who had come to conquer Spain, had not the worth of his 
chocolate. All Queen Anne had given him was squandered. 

Montecuculi, in his Memoirs, says three things are necessary to maintain 
a war; 1st, money, 2nd, money, and 3rd, money. The arch-duke wrote from 
Guadalaxara, where he was on the 11th of August, 1706, to Lord 
Peterborough, a long letter signed “Yo el Rey,” in which he begged him to 
hasten to Genoa and raise on credit £100,000. So our Sartorius, from 
general of an army, thus became a Genoese banker. He communicated his 
distress to our friend Freind. They started for Genoa. I went with them, for 
you know my heart leads me thither. I admired the skill and spirit of 
conciliation my friend displayed in this delicate business. I saw at once that 
intelligence may meet every exigency. Our great Locke was a physician; he 
became the first metaphysician in Europe, and restored the value of the 
British coinage. In three days Freind raised the £100,000; but the court of 
Charles the VI. contrived to squander it in three weeks. After this, the 
general, accompanied by his theologian, was obliged to repair to London to 
justify himself before the parliament for conquering Catalonia against all 
rule, and for ruining himself in the common cause. The affair was 
protracted and vexatious, as are all party disputes. 

You know that Mr. Freind was a member of parliament before he became 
a priest; and he is the only person who has been allowed to combine 
functions so opposed. One day, when Freind was thinking over a speech he 
intended to deliver in the house (of which he was a most respectable 
member), a Spanish lady was announced as desirous of seeing him on 
particular business. It was Donna Boca Vermeja herself, and in tears. Our 


good friend ordered a luncheon. She took some refreshment, dried her eyes, 
and thus began: 

“You will remember, sir, when you went to Genoa, you ordered your son 
John to leave Barcelona for London, and to commence his duties as a clerk 
in the exchequer, a post which your influence had obtained for him. He 
embarked in the Triton with a young bachelor of arts, Don Papa Dexando, 
and others whom you had converted. You may well suppose that I, with my 
dear friend Las Nalgas, accompanied them.” 

Boca Vermeja then told him, again shedding tears, how John was 
jealous, or affected to be jealous, of the bachelor, — how a certain Madame 
Clive-Hart, a very bold, spiteful, masculine, young married lady, had 
enslaved his mind, — how he lived with libertines who had no fear of God, 
— how, in a word, he neglected Boca Vermeja for the artful Clive-Hart; and 
all because Clive-Hart had a littke more red and white in her complexion 
than poor Boca Vermeja. 

“T will look into the matter at leisure,” said the worthy Mr. Freind. “I 
must now attend parliament, to look after Lord Peterborough’s business.” 

Accordingly, to parliament he went; where I heard him deliver a firm and 
concise discourse, free from commonplace epithets, and circumlocutions. 
He never invoked a law or a testimony. He quoted, enforced, and applied 
them. He did not say they had taken the religion of the court by surprise, by 
accusing lord Peterborough of exposing Queen Anne’s troops to risk; 
because it had nothing to do with religion. He did not call a conjecture a 
demonstration, nor forget his respect to an august parliament, by using 
common jokes. He did not call Lord Peterborough his client, because client 
signifies a plebian protected by a senator. Freind spoke with confidence and 
modesty; he was listened to in silence, only disturbed by cries of “Hear him, 
hear him.” 

The House of Commons passed a vote of thanks to Earl Peterborough, 
instead of condemning him. His lordship obtained the same justice from the 
House of Peers, and prepared to set out with his dear Freind to deliver the 
kingdom of Spain to the arch-duke. This did not take place, solely because 
things do not always turn out as we wish them to. 

On leaving the house, our first care was to enquire after the health of 
John. We learnt that he was leading a dissipated and debauched life with 
Mrs. Clive-Hart, and a party of young men, — intelligent, — but atheists, 
who believed: 


“That man is in no respect superior to the brutes; — that he lives and 
dies as they do; — that both spring from and both return to the earth; — that 
wisdom and virtue consist in enjoyment and in living with those we love, as 
Solomon says at the end of the ‘Coheleth,’ which we call ‘Ecclesiastes.’” 

These sentiments were chiefly advanced among them by one Warburton, 
a very forward licentious fellow. I have glanced at some of the poor 
author’s MSS., which heaven grant may not one day be printed. Warburton 
pretends that Moses did not believe in the immortality of the soul, because 
he never speaks of it, and considers that to be the only proof of his divine 
mission. This absurd conclusion leads to the supposition that the religion of 
the Jews is false. Infidels thence argue that ours, being founded thereon, is 
false also; and ours, which is the best of all, being false, all others are, if 
possible, still more false: therefore there is no religion. Hence some 
conclude that there is no God. Let us add to these conclusions, that this little 
Warburton is an intriguing, slandering fellow. See what peril! 

But worse than all, John was head over ears in debt, and had a strange 
way of paying. One of his creditors came to him with a claim for a hundred 
guineas, while we were in the house. John, who always appeared polite and 
gentle, fought his creditor, and paid him with a sword-wound. It was 
apprehended the wounded man would die; and John, notwithstanding lord 
Peterborough’s protection, ran the risk of imprisonment and hanging. 

In 1737 Bishop Warburton published his famous work, The Divine 
Legation of Moses, in which he asserted, “that the doctrine of a future state 
of reward and punishment was omitted in the books of Moses,” and then 
proceeded to demonstrate “from that very omission, that a system which 
could dispense with a doctrine, the very bond and cement of human society, 
must have come from God, and that the people to whom it was given must 
have been placed under His immediate superintendence.” In other words, 
the divine origin of the Mosaic “system” is demonstrated, because Moses 
did not teach to the chosen people the doctrine of a future life beyond the 
grave. Voltaire clearly saw the fallacy of this fantastic argument, and has 
not failed to severely satirize the right reverend author. 

Robert Carruthers, Esq., in his Life of Alexander Pope styles Bishop 
Warburton “a learned, turbulent, ambitious adventurer”— “an indefatigable 
and unscrupulous divine,” and says of The Divine Legation of Moses, that it 
was “so learned, so novel, so paradoxical, so arrogant and absurd, that it 
took the world as it were by storm, and challenged universal attention.” 


Dr. Johnson says that Warburton’s “diction is coarse and impure, and his 
sentences are unmeasured;” and a writer in the seventh volume of the 
Quarterly Review (as quoted by George Godfrey Cuningham, Esq., in his 
Lives of Eminent and illustrious Englishmen) says: “the rudeness and 
vulgarity of his manners as a controvertist, removed all restraints of 
decency or decorum in scattering his jests about him. His taste seems to 
have been neither just nor delicate.” He combined “the powers of a giant 
with the temper of a ruffian.” 

Gibbon, in his History of Christianity, pointedly alludes to the author of 
The Divine Legation of Moses, and satirically styles the omission of the 
doctrine of immortality from the law of Moses, as “a mysterious 
dispensation of providence.” “The real merit of Warburton,” he says, “was 
degraded by the pride and presumption with which he pronounced his 
infallible decrees.” — E. 


CHAPTER V. 


THEY WANT TO GET JOHN MARRIED. 


You remember the anguish of the venerable Freind when he learned that 
John was in the prison of the inquisition at Barcelona. Imagine his rage 
when he learned of the debauchery and dissipation of the unfortunate lad, 
his way of paying debts, and his danger of getting hanged! Yet Freind 
restrained himself. This excellent man’s self-command is really astonishing. 
His reason regulates his heart, as a good master rules his servants. He does 
every thing reasonably, and judges wisely with as much celerity as hasty 
people act rashly. 

“This is no time to lecture John,” said he. “We must snatch him from the 
precipice.” 

You must know that the day previously, our friend had come into a 
handsome sum, left him by George Hubert, his uncle. He went himself in 
search of our great surgeon, Cheselden. We found him at home, and then 
proceeded together to the wounded creditor. The wound was inspected. It 
was not dangerous. Freind gave the sufferer a hundred guineas as a first 
step, and fifty others by way of reparation, and then asked forgiveness for 
his son. Indeed, he expressed his regret so touchingly, that the poor man 
embraced him, and, weeping, wished to return the money. 

This sight moved and surprised young Mr. Cheselden, whose reputation 
is becoming very great, and whose heart is as kind as his hand is skillful. 

I was carried beyond myself; never had I admired and loved our friend 
so much. 

On returning home, I asked him if he did not intend to send for his son, 
and to admonish him. 

“No,” said he. “Let him feel his faults before I speak of them. Let us sup 
together to-night. We will see what in honesty I ought to do. Examples 
correct better than reprimands.” 

While waiting for supper, I called on John. I found him in the state which 
all men experience after their first crime, — that is, pale, with sunken eyes 
and hoarse voice, — absent, and answering at random when spoken to. 

I told him what his father had just done. 


He looked at me steadily, then turned away to dash a tear from his eye. I 
argued well from this, and began to hope that John would yet prove a 
worthy man. I felt ready to clasp him in my arms, when Madame Clive-Hart 
came in, accompanied by a wild fellow, called Birton. 

“Well,” said the lady, laughing, “have you really killed a man to-day? 
Some tiresome fellow. “Tis well to rid the world of such people. When you 
are next in the killing mood, pray think of my husband. He plagues me to 
death.” 

I surveyed this woman from head to foot. She was handsome, but there 
was something sinister in her countenance. John dared not reply, and, 
confused by my presence, looked downward. 

“What’s the matter?” said Birton. “You look as if you had done 
something wrong. I come to give you absolution. Here is a little book I have 
just bought at Lintot’s. It proves as clearly as two and two make four, that 
there is neither God, nor vice, nor virtue, — a very consoling fact! So, let us 
drink together.” 

On hearing this singular discourse, I withdrew quickly, and represented 
to Mr. Freind how much his son required his advice. 

“T see it as clearly as you do,” said this kind father; “but let us begin by 
paying his debts.” 

They were all discharged the next day. John came and threw himself at 
his father’s feet. Will you believe it? The father made no reproaches. He left 
him to conscience; only observing, “Remember, my son, there is no 
happiness apart from virtue.” 

Mr. Freind then saw that the bachelor married Boca Vermeja, who really 
loved him, notwithstanding her tears for John. Women know how to 
confuse such feelings wonderfully. One would almost say that their hearts 
are a bundle of contradictions, perhaps because they were originally formed 
from one of our ribs. 

Our generous Freind gave her also a dowry, and took care to secure 
places for his converts. It is not enough to take care of people’s souls, if we 
neglect to provide for their present wants. 

After performing these good actions, with his astonishing sang froid, he 
concluded he had nothing more to do to restore his son to virtue, than to 
marry him to a young person of beauty, virtue, talents, and some wealth. 
This, indeed, was the only way to wean him from the detestable Clive-Hart, 
and others, whom he frequented. 


I had heard speak of a Miss Primerose, a young heiress, brought up by 
her relative, Lady Hervey. The Earl of Peterborough introduced me to Lady 
Hervey. I saw Miss Primerose, and considered her a proper person to fulfill 
the wishes of my friend. John, in the midst of his dissipation, had great 
reverence and even affection for his father. He was chiefly affected that his 
father had never blamed him for his follies. Debts paid without informing 
him; wise counsels seasonably given, and without reprimand; proofs of 
friendship given from time to time, yet free from the familiarity which 
might depreciate them. All this went to John’s heart, for he was both 
intelligent and sensitive. 

Lord Peterborough introduced the father and son to Lady Hervey. I 
perceived that the extreme beauty of John soon made a favorable 
impression on Miss Primerose; for I saw her look stealthily at him and 
blush. John seemed only polite; and Primerose admitted to Lady Hervey 
that she wished his politeness might become love. 

The young man soon discovered the worth of this charming girl, though 
he was the complete slave of Clive-Hart. He was like the Indian invited to 
gather celestial fruit, but restrained by the claws of a dragon. 

But here the recollection of what I witnessed overwhelms me. Tears 
moisten my paper. When I recover, I will resume my tale. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


The marriage of John and the lovely Primerose was about to be celebrated. 
Freind never felt more joy. I shared it. But the occasion was changed into 
one of deep sorrow and suffering. 

Clive-Hart loved John, though constantly faithless. They say this is the 
lot of those women who, violating modesty, renounce their honor. 
Especially she deceived John for her dear Birton and for another of the 
same school. They lived together in debauch; and, what is perhaps peculiar 
to our nation, they had all of them sense and worth. Unfortunately, they 
employed their sense against God. Madame Clive-Hart’s house was a 
rendezvous for atheists. Well for them had they been such atheists as 
Epicurus, Leontium, Lucretius, Memmius, and Spinoza, — the most upright 
man of Holland, — or Hobbes, so faithful to his unfortunate king, Charles I. 

But however it may be, Clive-Hart, jealous of the pure and gentle 
Primerose, could not endure the marriage. She devised a vengeance, which I 
conceive to be unsurpassed even in London, where I believe our fathers 
have witnessed crimes of every kind. She learned that Miss Primerose, 
returning from shopping, would pass by her door. She took advantage of the 
opportunity, and had a sewer opened, communicating with her premises. 

Miss Primerose’s carriage, on its return, was obliged to draw up at this 
obstruction. Clive-Hart goes out, and entreats her to alight and take some 
refreshment, while the passage is being cleared. This invitation made Miss 
Primerose hesitate; but she perceived John standing in the hall, and, 
yielding to an impulse stronger than her discretion, she got out. John offered 
her his hand. She enters. Clive-Hart’s husband was a silly drunkard, as 
hateful to his wife as he was submissive and troublesome by his civility. He 
presents refreshments to the young lady, and drinks after her. Mrs. Clive- 
Hart takes them away instantly and brings others. By this time the street is 
cleared. Miss Primerose enters her carriage, and drives to her mother’s. 

She soon falls sick, and complains of giddiness. They suppose it is 
occasioned by the motion of the carriage. But the illness increased, and the 
next day she was dying. 


Mr. Freind and I hastened to the house. We found the lovely creature 
pale and livid, a prey to convulsions, — her lips open, her eyes glazed, and 
always staring. Black spots disfigured her face and throat. Her mother had 
fainted on her bed. Cheselden employed in vain all the resources of his art. I 
will not attempt to describe Freind’s anguish. It was intense. I hurried to 
Clive-Hart’s house, and found that the husband was just dead, and that the 
wife had fled. 

I sought John. He could not be found. A servant told me that his mistress 
had besought him not to leave her in her misfortune, and that they had gone 
off together, accompanied by Birton, no one knew whither. 

Overcome by these rapid and numerous shocks, terrified at the frightful 
suspicions which haunted me, I hastened to the dying lady. 

“Yet,” said I to myself, “if this abominable woman threw herself on 
John’s generosity, it does not follow that he is an accomplice. John is 
incapable of so horrible and cowardly a crime, which he had no interest in 
committing, which deprives him of a charming wife, and renders him 
odious to the human race. Weak, he has allowed himself to be drawn away 
by a wretch, of whose crime he was ignorant. He did not see, as I have 
done, Primerose dying; he never would have deserted her pillow to 
accompany the poisoner of his bride. Oppressed by these thoughts, I 
entered, shuddering, the room which I expected contained a corpse.” 

She was still living. Old Clive-Hart died soon, because his constitution 
was worn out by debauchery; but young Primerose was sustained by a 
temperament as robust as her blood was pure. She saw me, and enquired, in 
a tender tone, after John. A flood of tears gushed from my eyes. I could not 
reply. I was unable to speak to the father. I was obliged to leave her to the 
faithful hands that served her. 

We went to inform his lordship of this disaster. He is as kind to his 
friends as terrible to his foes. Never was there a more compassionate man 
with so stern a countenance. He took as much pains to assist the dying lady, 
and to overtake the abandoned woman, and discover John, as he had done 
to give Spain to the arch-duke. But all our search proved in vain. I thought 
it would kill Freind. Now we flew to the residence of Miss Primerose, 
whose dying was protracted, now to Rochester, Dover, Portsmouth. 
Couriers were dispatched every where. We wandered about at random, like 
dogs that have lost the scent; — while the unfortunate mother expected 
hourly the death of her child. 


At length we learned that a handsome lady, accompanied by three young 
men and some servants, had embarked at Newport, in Monmouthshire, in a 
little smuggling vessel that was in the roads, and had sailed for North 
America. 

Freind sighed deeply at this intelligence, then suddenly recovering 
himself, and pressing my hand, he said: 

“T must go to America.” 

I replied, weeping with admiration: “I will not leave you. But what can 
you do?” 

“Restore my only son,” said he, “to virtue and his country, or bury 
myself with him.” 

Indeed, from our information, we could not doubt but he had fled thither 
with that horrible woman, Birton, and the other villains of the party. 

The good father took leave of Lord Peterborough, who returned soon 
after to Catalonia; and we went to Bristol and freighted a ship for the 
Delaware and the bay of Maryland. 

Freind, knowing these coasts to be in the heart of the English 
possessions, thought it right to go thither, whether his son had sought 
concealment in the North or South. 

He supplied himself with money, letters of credit, and provisions, and 
left a confidential servant in London, to write to him by ships that were 
leaving every week for Maryland or Pennsylvania. 

We started. The crew, judging from the placid countenance of my friend, 
thought we were on an excursion of pleasure. But when he was alone with 
me, his sighs expressed the depth of his anguish. At times I congratulated 
myself on the happiness of consoling such a noble mind. 

A west wind kept us a long time about the Sorlingues. We were obliged 
to steer for New England. What enquiries we made on every coast! What 
time and toil were thrown away! At length a northeast wind arising, we 
steered for Maryland. There, it was said, John and his companions had 
taken refuge. 

The fugitives had sojourned on the coast more than a month, and had 
astonished the whole colony by indulgences in luxury and debauch, till then 
unknown in that part of the world. Then they disappeared; no one knew 
whither. 

We advanced into the bay, intending to go to Baltimore for fresh 
information. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN AMERICA. 


On the way we found, to the right, a very handsome house. It was low, but 
convenient and neat, placed between a spacious barn and a large stable; the 
whole enclosed by a garden, well stocked with fruits of the country. It 
belonged to an old man, who invited us to alight at his retreat. He did not 
look like an Englishman; his accent showed us he was a foreigner. We 
anchored and went on shore. The old man welcomed us cordially, and gave 
us the best cheer to be had in the New World. 

We discreetly insinuated our wish to know to whom we were indebted 
for so kind a reception. 

“T am,” said he, “of the race you call savages. I was born on the Blue 
Mountains, which bound this country in the west. In my childhood I was 
bitten by a rattlesnake, and abandoned. I was on the point of death. The 
father of the present Lord Baltimore, falling in with me, confided me to his 
physician; and to him I owe my life. I soon discharged the debt; for I have 
saved his in a skirmish with the neighboring tribes. He gave me, in return, 
this habitation.” 

Mr. Freind enquired if he was of Lord Baltimore’s religion? 

“How,” said he, “would you have me profess another man’s religion? I 
have my own.” 

This short and energetic answer made us reflect a little. 

“You have, then,” said I, “your own law and your own God?” 

“Yes,” he replied, with an assurance wholly free from pride. “My God is 
there,” and he pointed to heaven. “My law is here,” and he put his hand on 
his breast. 

My friend was struck with admiration, and, pressing my hand, he said: 

“This simple nature reasons more wisely than all the bachelors with 
whom we conversed at Barcelona.” 

He was anxious to know if he could gain any information respecting his 
son John. It was a weight that oppressed him. He enquired if his host had 
heard speak of some young people, who had made a great noise in the 
neighborhood. 


“Indeed I have,” said he, “I received them in my house; and they were so 
satisfied with the reception I gave them, that they have carried away one of 
my daughters.” 

Judge of my friend’s distress at this intelligence. In his emotion, he could 
not avoid exclaiming: 

“What! Has my son run away with your daughter?” 

“Good Englishman,” said the host, “do not let that grieve you. I am glad 
to find he is your son. He is handsome, well made, and seems courageous. 
He did not run away with my dear Parouba; for you must know that 
Parouba is her name, because it is mine. Had he taken off Parouba, it would 
have been a robbery; and my five sons, who are now hunting some forty or 
fifty miles from here, would not have endured such an affront. It is a great 
sin to thieve. My daughter went of her own accord with these young people. 
She has gone to see the country, a pleasure one cannot deny to one of her 
age. These travelers will bring her back to me before a month is passed. I 
am sure of it. They promised to do so.” 

These words would have made me laugh, had not the evident distress of 
my friend severely afflicted me. 

In the evening, just as we were about to start to take advantage of the 
wind, one of Parouba’s sons arrived out of breath, his face expressing horror 
and despair. 

“What is the matter, my son? I thought you were hunting far away. Are 
you wounded by some savage beast?” 

“No, father, — not wounded, yet in pain.” 

“But whence do you come, son?” 

“From a distance of forty miles, without stopping; and I am almost 
dead.” 

The aged father makes him sit down. They give him restoratives. Mr. 
Freind and I, his little brothers and sisters, with the servants, crowd around 
him. When he recovered his breath, he exclaimed: 

“Alas, my sister Parouba is a prisoner of war, and will no doubt be 
killed.” 

The worthy Parouba was grieved at this recital. Mr. Freind, feeling for 
him as a father, was struck to the very heart. At last, the son informed us 
that a party of silly young Englishmen had attacked, for diversion, the 
people of the mountains. He said, they had with them a very beautiful lady 


and her maid; and he knew not how his sister came to be with them. The 
handsome English lady had been scalped and killed; and his sister captured. 

“T come here for aid against the people of the Blue Mountains. I will kill 
them too, and will retake my dear sister, or perish.” 

Mr. Friend’s habits of self-command supported him in this trying 
moment. 

“God has given me a son,” said he. “Let him take both father and son, 
when the eternal decree shall go forth. My friend, I am tempted to think 
God sometimes acts by a special providence, since he avenges in America 
crimes committed in Europe, and since this wicked Clive-Hart died as she 
deserved. Perhaps the Sovereign of the universe does in his government 
punish even in this world crimes committed here. I dare not assert; I wish to 
think so; indeed I should believe it, were not such an opinion opposed to all 
metaphysical laws.” 

After these sad reflections on an event common in America, Freind 
resumed his usual demeanor. 

“IT have a good ship,” said he to his host, “with abundant stores. Let us go 
up the gulf as near as we may to the Blue Mountains. My most anxious 
business now is to save your daughter. Let us go to your countrymen, say I 
bear the pipe of peace — that I am the grandson of Penn. That name alone 
will suffice.” 

At the name of Penn, so much revered throughout North America, the 
worthy Parouba and his son felt the greatest respect and the greatest hope. 
We embarked, and in thirty-six hours reached Baltimore. 

We were scarcely in sight of this almost desert place, when we saw in the 
distance a numerous band of mountaineers descending to the plain, armed 
with axes, tomahawks, and those muskets which Europeans so foolishly 
sold to them, to procure skins. Already you might hear their frightful 
howlings. From another side we saw four persons approaching on 
horseback, accompanied by others on foot. We were taken for people of 
Baltimore, come there for the purpose of fighting. The horsemen galloped 
toward us, sword in hand. Our companions prepared to receive them. Mr. 
Freind, observing them steadily, shuddered for a moment; but soon 
resuming his sang-froid. 

“Do not stir, my friends,” said he. “Leave all to me.” 

He advanced alone and unarmed toward the party. In a moment, we saw 
the chief let fall the bridle from his horse, spring to the ground, and fall 


prostrate. We uttered a cry of surprise, and advanced. It was John himself, 
who, bathed in tears, had fallen at the feet of his father. Neither of them was 
able to speak. Birton, and the two horsemen with him, alighted. But Birton, 
in his characteristic way, said: 

“My dear Freind, I did not expect to see you here. You and I seem born 
for adventures. I am glad to see you.” 

Freind, without deigning to reply, looked toward the army of 
mountaineers, now approaching us. He walked toward them, accompanied 
by Parouba, who acted as interpreter. 

“Fellow countrymen,” said Parouba, “behold a descendant of Penn, who 
brings you the pipe of peace.” 

At these words, the eldest of the tribe raising his hands and eyes to 
heaven, exclaimed: 

“A son of Penn! He is welcome! May the Penns live for ever! The great 
Penn is our Manitou, our god. He and his were the only Europeans who did 
not deceive us, and seize on our land. He bought the territory we gave up to 
him; he paid for it liberally; he maintained peace among us; he brought us 
remedies for the few diseases we had caught from the Europeans. He taught 
us new arts. We never dug up against him and against his children the 
hatchet of war. For the Penns we always entertain respect.” 

Freind immediately sent for thirty hams, as many pies and fowls, with 
two hundred bottles of Pontac, from the ship. He seated himself close to the 
chief of the Blue Mountains. John and his companions assisted at the 
festival. John would rather have been a hundred feet under the earth. His 
father said nothing to him; and this silence increased his confusion. 

Birton, who cared for nothing, seemed very jovial. Freind, before he 
began to eat, said to Parouba: 

“One person, very dear to you, is waiting here. I mean your daughter.” 

The chief of the Blue Mountains ordered her to be brought. She had 
suffered no injury; she smiled to her brother and father, as if she had only 
returned from a walk. 

I took advantage of the freedom of the meal, to enquire why the warriors 
of the Blue Mountains had put to death Madame Clive-Hart, and had done 
nothing to Parouba’s daughter. 

“Because we are just,” returned the chief. “That proud English woman 
belonged to the party that attacked us. She killed one of our men by firing a 
pistol behind him. We did nothing to Parouba, as soon as we ascertained 


that she was a daughter of our tribes, and only came here for diversion. 
Every one should be treated according to his desert.” 

Freind was affected by this maxim, but he represented to them that the 
custom of burning captives at the stake, was degrading to worthy people; 
and that, with so much virtue, they should be less ferocious. 

The chief then asked us what we did with those whom we killed in 
battle. 

“We bury them.” 

“T understand. You leave them for worms to eat. Cannibals think proper 
to give themselves the preference. Their stomachs are a more honorable 
grave.” 

Birton supported with pleasure the opinions of the mountaineer. He said, 
the custom of boiling and roasting a neighbor must be both ancient and 
natural, since it prevailed in both hemispheres; and therefore it must be an 
innate idea; — that men were hunted before beasts, because it was easier to 
kill men than wolves; — that if the Jews, in their books, so long unknown, 
imagined that a certain Cain killed a certain Abel, it could only be with a 
view to eat him — that the same Jews admit they had often fed on human 
flesh; — that the best historians describe the Jews as eating the bleeding 
flesh of Romans, whom they massacred in Egypt, Cyprus, and Asia, in their 
revolts against the emperors Trajan and Adrian. 

We allowed him to indulge in these coarse jokes, which, though 
unfortunately true at the bottom, had neither Grecian wit nor Roman 
urbanity. 

Freind, without answering him, addressed the natives. Parouba 
translated, phrase by phrase. Tillotson himself never spoke with more force. 
The insinuating Smaldridge never displayed more touching graces. The 
great secret of eloquence is to convince. He proved to them, accordingly, 
that the execrable custom of burning captives, inspired a ferocity 
destructive to the human race; for this reason, they were strangers to the 
comforts of society and the tillage of the ground. 

At last, they all swore by their great Manitou, that they would not burn 
men and women again. 

Thus, from a single conversation, Freind became their legislator, like an 
Orpheus taming tigers. In vain may the Jesuits describe their miracles in 
letters which are rarely curious or edifying; they can never equal our good 
friend. 


After loading the chiefs of the Blue Mountains with presents, he 
conducted the worthy Parouba back to his residence. Young Parouba, with 
his sister, accompanied us. The others went hunting in the distant forest. 

John, Birton, and his companions, also embarked in the ship. 

Freind persisted in his plan of not reproaching his son, whenever the 
young scamp did wrong. He left him to self-examination, and to consume 
his heart, as Pythagoras has it. Nevertheless, he took up the letter thrice, 
which had been received from England, and looked at his son as he read it. 
The young man would then cast his eyes on the ground; and respect and 
repentance might be read on his face. 

Birton continued as gay and noisy as if he had just returned from the 
play. He was in character like the late Duke of Rochester, extreme in 
debauchery, bravery, sentiments, language, and, in his Epicurean 
philosophy, attaching himself only to the extraordinary and soon disgusted 
even then; having the tum of mind that mistakes probabilities for 
demonstrations; more wise and eloquent than any young man of his age; but 
too indolent to be profound in any thing. 

While dining with us on board, Mr. Freind said to me: 

“Indeed, my dear friend, I hope God will inspire these young people with 
purer morals, and that Clive-Hart’s terrible example will be a lesson to 
them.” 

Birton, hearing these words, said, in a disdainful tone: 

“For a long time I had been dissatisfied with that wicked Clive-Hart. 
Indeed, I scarcely care more for her than I do for a trussed fowl. But do you 
believe there exists (I don’t know where) a being perpetually occupied in 
punishing the wicked men and women who people and depopulate the four 
quarters of our little world? Do you forget that the terrible Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII., was happy till her death? and yet she had caused the 
execution of eight hundred citizens, of both sexes, on the pretext that they 
did not believe in transubstantiation and the pope. Her father, nearly as 
cruel, and her husband, more profoundly wicked, spent their lives in 
enjoyment. Pope Alexander IV., worse than these, was still more fortunate. 
All his crimes succeeded. He died at the age of seventy-two, rich and 
powerful, courted by the kings of the age. Where, then, is this just and 
avenging God?” 

Mr. Freind, with austerity and calmness, replied: 


“Tt seems to me, sir, you ought not to say ‘there is no God.’ Remember, 
Locke and Newton never pronounced that word but in a tone of reverence, 
that every one remarked.” 

“What care I” returned Birton, “for two men’s grimaces? How did 
Newton look, when he wrote his Commentary on the Apocalypse? Or 
Locke, when he wrote the Dialogue between a Parrot and the Prince 
Maurice?” 

Then Freind repeated the golden words which should be graven on every 
heart: 

“Let us forget the dreams of great men; and remember the truths they 
have taught us.” 

This reply gave way to a well-sustained conversation, more interesting 
than that of the bachelor of Salamanca. I sat in a corner and took notes. The 
company drew round the disputants. The worthy Parouba, his son, and 
daughter, John’s debauched companions, and John himself, with his head 
resting on his hands, — all listened with eager attention. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN FREIND AND BIRTON ON ATHEISM. 


FREIND. — I will not repeat to you, sir, the metaphysical arguments of our 
celebrated Clarke; I only exhort you to read them again. They are rather 
intended to convince than affect you. I shall confine myself to arguments 
calculated to touch your heart. 

BIRTON. — You will gratify me very much. I like to be amused and 
interested. I hate sophisms. Metaphysical arguments seem to me like 
balloons filled with air used between the disputants. The bladders burst; and 
nothing remains. 

FREIND. — It is possible there may be some obscurity — some 
bladders — in the deep things of Clarke, the respectable Arian. Perhaps he 
was deceived on the subject of actual infinity. Perhaps, when he took upon 
himself to comment on God, he follows too closely a commentator of 
Homer, who attributes ideas to his author which he never entertained. 

At the words “infinity,” “Homer,” “commentators,” the worthy Parouba 
and his daughter, and even a few of the English, seemed disposed to go and 
take an airing on the deck. But Freind promising to be intelligible, they 
consented to remain. I explained in a whisper to Parouba scientific 
expressions, which a native of the Blue Mountains was not likely to 
understand so well as a doctor of Oxford or Cambridge. 

FREIND. — It would be sad, indeed, if we could not be sure of the 
existence of God without being metaphysicians. In all England, scarcely a 
hundred minds would be found capable of fathoming the mysteries of the 
for and against; and the rest of the world would be enveloped in ignorance, 
— a prey to brutal passions, — swayed by instinct alone, — and only 
capable of reasoning on the vulgar notions of their carnal interests. To find 
out God, I only require you to make one effort, — to open your eyes. 

BIRTON. — I see your aim. You are retuming to the worn-out 
arguments that the sun turns on its axis in twenty-five days and a half, in 
spite of the absurd inquisition of Rome; — that the light comes to us 
reflected from Saturn in fifteen minutes, in spite of the absurd supposition 
of Descartes; — that every fixed star is a sun, like ours, surrounded by 
planets; that the countless stars, scattered through space, obey mathematical 


laws, discovered and proved by the great Newton; — that a catechist 
announces God to children, and that Newton reveals him to the sage, as a 
philosophical Frenchman said, who was persecuted in his own country for 
asserting as much. Do not trouble yourself to bring before me the ceaseless 
order which prevails in all parts of the universe. All that exists must have 
order of some sort. Rarefied matter must take a higher place than denser 
substances. The strongest press upon the weakest. Bodies moved with a 
greater impulse, progress more rapidly than those moved with less. Things 
arrange themselves in this way of their own accord. In vain, after drinking a 
pint of wine, like Esdras, would you talk to me for a hundred and sixty 
hours together without shutting the mouth, I should not be convinced. Do 
you wish me to adopt an eternal being, infinite and immutable, who saw fit, 
(I do not know when,) to create from nothing, things which change every 
moment, and spiders to disembowel flies? Would you have me suppose, 
with the gossip Niewentyt, that God gave us ears that we might have faith? 
since faith cometh by hearing. No! No! I will not believe these quacks who 
have sold their drugs at a good price to fools. I keep to the little book of a 
Frenchman, who maintains that nothing exists nor can exist but nature; that 
nature does all, and is all; that it is impossible and contradictory that any 
thing can exist beyond ALL. In a word, I only believe in nature. 

FREIND. — What if I tell you there is no such thing as nature; and that 
in us, around us, a thousand millions of leagues from us, all is art, without 
any exception. 

BIRTON. — What? All art! That’s something new. 

FREIND. — Few observe that. Nothing, however, is more true. I shall 
always say, make use of your eyes, and you will recognize and adore God. 
Think how those vast globes, which you see revolve in their immense 
orbits, observe deep mathematical laws. There is then a great calculator 
whom Plato called the eternal geometrician. You admire those newly 
invented machines, called orreries, because Lord Orrery invented them by 
imitating the maker. It is a feeble copy of our planetary system and its 
revolutions; also the periods of the changes of the solstice and equinox 
which bring us from day to day a new polar planet. This period, this slow 
course of about twenty-six thousand years, could not be effected in our 
feeble hands by human orreries. The machine is very imperfect; it must be 
turned by a handle; yet it is a chef-d’euvre of the skill of our artisans. 


Conceive, then, the power and patience, the genius, of the eternal architect, 
if we may apply such terms to the supreme being. 

When I described an orrery to Parouba, he said: 

“If the copy indicates genius, how much more must there be in the 
original?” 

All present, English and American, felt the force of these words, and 
raised their hands to heaven. 

Birton remained thoughtful. Then he cried: 

“What, all art? Nature the result of art? Can it be possible?” 

FREIND. — Now, consider yourself; examine with what art, never 
sufficiently explored, all is constructed within and without for all your 
wishes and actions. I do not pretend now to lecture on anatomy. You know 
well enough there is not one superfluous vessel, nor one that does not, in the 
exercise of its functions, depend on neighboring vessels. So artificial is the 
arrangement throughout the body, that there is not a single vein without 
valves and sluices, making a passage for the blood. From the roots of the 
hair to the toes, all is art, design, cause, and effect. Indeed, we cannot 
suppress feelings of indignation toward those who presume to deny final 
causes, and have the rashness to say that the mouth was not made to eat and 
speak with — that the eyes are not admirably contrived for seeing, the ears 
for hearing, the nerves for feeling. Such audacity is madness. I cannot 
conceive it. 

Let us admit that every animal renders testimony to the supreme 
fabricator. 

The smallest herb perplexes human intellect. So true is this that the 
aggregate toil of all men could not create a straw unless the seed be sown in 
the earth. Let it not be said that the seed must rot in the earth to produce. 
Such nonsense should not be listened to now. 


The company felt the force of these proofs more forcibly than the others, 
because they were more palpable. Birton murmured: “Must I then 
acknowledge God? We shall see. It is not yet proved.” 

John remained thoughtful, and seemed affected. 


FREIND. — No, my friends. We make nothing, we can do nothing. It is 
in our power to arrange, unite, calculate, weigh, measure, but, to make! 
What a word! The essential Being, existing by Himself, alone can make. 


This is why quacks, who labor at the philosopher’s stone, prove themselves 
such fools. They boast that they create gold, and they cannot even create 
clay. Let us then confess, my friends, that there is a necessary and 
incomprehensible Being who made us. 

BIRTON. — If he exist, where is he? Why is he concealed? Has any one 
ever seen him? Should the creator of good hide himself? 

FREIND. — Did you ever see Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of 
Saint Paul’s, when you were in London? Yet it is clear that church is the 
work of a great architect. 

BIRTON. — Every one knows that Wren erected, at a great expense, the 
vast edifice in which Burgess, when he preaches, sends us to sleep. We 
know very well why and how our fathers built it. But why and how did God 
make the universe from nothing? You know well the ancient maxim: 
“Nothing can create nothing; nothing returns to nothing.” No one ever 
doubted that truth. Your Bible itself says that your God made heaven and 
earth, though the heaven, that is, the assemblage of stars, is as superior to 
the earth, as the earth itself is to one blade of grass. But your Bible does not 
tell us that God made heaven and earth from nothing. It does not pretend 
that the Lord made woman from nothing. She was kneaded in a very 
singular way, from a rib taken from her husband’s side. According to the 
Bible, chaos existed before the world; therefore matter must be as eternal as 
your God. 


A slight murmur then went round the company; “Birton might be right,” 
they said. 


FREIND. — I think I have proved to you that there is a supreme 
intelligence; an eternal power to whom we owe our passing existence. I 
have not engaged to tell you the how and the why. God has given me 
sufficient reason to know that he exists, but not enough to discover whether 
matter has been subject to him from eternity, or whether he created it in 
time. What have you to do with the creation of matter, provided you 
acknowledge a God the ruler of matter and of yourself? You ask me where 
God is? I do not know. I ought not to know. I know that he is; I know that 
he is my maker; that he makes all, and that we ought to depend on his 
goodness. 


BIRTON. — His goodness! Are you jesting with me? Did you not tell 
me to make use of my eyes? Make use of yours. Glance at the world, and 
then talk of the goodness of God. 


Mr. Freind saw that he had now reached the most difficult part of the 
dispute, and that Birton was preparing a rude assault. He saw that the 
hearers, especially the Americans, together with himself, required a little 
respite. Recommending himself therefore to God, they went on deck for 
exercise. When tea was served, the disputation was renewed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON ATHEISM. 


BIRTON. — You must not expect such success, sir, on the subject of 
goodness, as you have had on ingenuity and power. First, I shall touch on 
the misconstructions of our globe, in many instances opposed to the 
cleverness so much boasted of; then I intend to dwell on the perpetual 
crimes and misfortunes of the inhabitants; and you will judge of the great 
ruler’s paternal affection for them. 

I shall begin by telling you that in Gloucestershire, my county, when we 
breed horses, we rear them with care, in fine pasturage and good stables, 
with hay and oats. Pray, what shelter and food had these poor Americans, 
when we discovered their continent? They were obliged to scour over thirty 
or forty miles for food. All the northern coast of the old world is exposed to 
the same cruel necessity; and from Swedish Laponia to the Sea of Japan, a 
hundred tribes spend a life as short as it is wretched, in the most complete 
want, amidst eternal snows. 

Fine climates are continually exposed to destructive scourges. There we 
walk over burning precipices, covered by fertile plains, which prove but 
deadly snares. There is no hell but this, doubtless; and it opens a hundred 
times beneath our feet. 

They tell us of an universal deluge, an event physically impossible, and 
at which all sensible people laugh. But they console us by saying it only 
lasted ten months. I wonder it did not put out the fires which have since 
destroyed so many flourishing towns. Your St. Augustin tells us of a 
hundred cities burnt or swallowed up in Lydia, by an earthquake. Volcanoes 
have several times devastated lovely Italy. As a crowning misfortune, the 
inhabitants of the Arctic Circle are not exempt from these subterranean 
fires. The Icelander, always in alarm, has hunger staring him in the face, 
and a hundred feet of flame or ice to the right or left, under their Mount 
Hecla; for the great volcanoes are always found among terrible mountains. 

It is in vain to say that mountains of two thousand toises in elevation are 
nothing on a globe nine thousand miles in diameter, or like the irregularities 
of an orange compared with the bulk of that fruit — that it is scarcely one 
foot to every three thousand feet. Alas! What then are we, if high mountains 


are but as figures one foot high for every three thousand feet, or four inches 
for every nine thousand inches? We are then animals absolutely 
imperceptible; yet we are liable to be crushed by all that surrounds us, 
though our infinite littleness, so closely bordering on nothing, might seem 
to secure us from all accidents. Besides the countless cities, destroyed and 
re-destroyed like as many ant-hills, what shall we say to the seas of sand 
that cross the centre of Africa, and whose burning waves, raised by the 
wind, have buried entire armies? What is the use of the vast deserts on the 
borders of Syria, — deserts so horrible that the ferocious animals, called 
Jews, imagined they had reached Paradise when they passed from these 
scenes of horror into a little corner of land where they could cultivate a few 
acres? It is not enough that man (the noble creature) should be so ill lodged, 
clothed, and fed, for so many ages. He comes into the world to live for a 
few days, perplexed by deceitful hopes and real vexations. His body, 
contrived with useless art, is a prey to all the ills resulting from that very 
art. He lives between the dangers of poison and plague. No one can 
remember the list of ills we are subject to; and the modest doctors of 
Switzerland pretend they can cure them all. 


While Birton said this, the company listened with attention and even 
emotion. Parouba said “Let us see how the doctor will get over this.” 

Even John said in a low tone: “On my word, he is right. I was a fool to 
be so soon touched by my father’s conversation.” 

Mr. Freind waited till their imaginations were a little recovered from the 
assault, and then resumed the discussion. 


FREIND. — A young theologian would answer these sad truths by 
sophisms, backed with quotations from St. Basil and St. Cyril. For my part, 
I shall admit that there are many physical evils in the world. I will not even 
lessen the number, though Mr. Birton has seen fit to exaggerate. I ask you, 
my dear Parouba, is not your climate made for you? It cannot be injurious, 
since neither you nor your companions wish to leave it. Esquimaux, 
Icelanders, Laplanders, Asiatics, and Indians, never think of leaving theirs. 
The reindeer, which God has sent to clothe and feed them, die when 
transported to another zone. Laplanders themselves die in southern 
climates. The south of Siberia is too warm for them; here they would be 
burnt. It is evident that God made every kind of animal and vegetable for 


the clime in which it thrives. Negroes, a race of men so different to ours, are 
so thoroughly formed for their country, that thousands of them have 
preferred death to slavery elsewhere. The camel and ostrich are quite at 
home in the sands of Africa. The bull abounds in fertile countries, where the 
grass is ever fresh for his nourishment. Cinnamon and spice only grow in 
India. Barley is only useful in those countries where God has appointed it to 
grow. From one end of America to the other, you have different kinds of 
food. The vine cannot be brought to perfection in England, nor in Sweden 
and Canada. This is the reason that in some countries the elements of 
religious rites consist in bread and wine; and they do well to thank God for 
the food and beverage his goodness has provided; and Americans would do 
well to thank him for their Indian corn and arrow-root. Throughout the 
world God has suited all animals, from the snail to man, to the countries in 
which he has placed them. Let us not reproach Providence when we owe 
him praises. 

But to consider scourges, such as inundations, volcanoes, earthquakes. If 
you confine your attention to the accidents which sometimes happen to the 
wheels of the eternal machine, you may well consider God as a tyrant; but 
observe his ceaseless benefits, and he becomes a compassionate father. You 
have quoted Augustin and his account of the destruction of a hundred cities; 
but remember the African rhetorician often contradicts himself and was 
prodigal of exaggerations in his writings. He wrote of earthquakes as he did 
of the efficacy of grace, and the damnation of children dying without 
baptism. Has he not said in his thirty-seventh sermon, that he had seen 
people at Ethiopia with one eye in the middle of the forehead like the 
Cyclops, and a whole race without heads? 

We, who are not fathers of the church, ought not to go beyond nor to stop 
short of truth; and the truth is, that of the houses destroyed, we cannot 
reckon that more than one out of every hundred thousand, is destroyed by 
the fires necessary to the due performance of the operations of the world. 

So essential to the nature of the universe is fire, that but for it there 
would be no sun nor stars, no animals, vegetables, or minerals. The fire, 
placed under the earth, is subject to fixed natural laws. Some disasters may 
nevertheless occur. You cannot say a man is a poor artisan when an 
immense machine, formed by him, lasts unimpaired for years. If a man 
invented a hydraulic engine to water a province, would you disparage his 
work because it destroys some insects? 


I have shown you that the machine of the world is the work of an 
intelligent and powerful being; you, who are intelligent, ought to admire 
him, — you, who are laden with his gifts, ought to adore him. 

But how, you inquire, can the wretches who are condemned to languish 
under incurable evils — how can they admire and love? I must tell you, that 
such ills are generally brought on ourselves, or come to us from our fathers, 
who abused their bodies, and not from the great fabricator. No disease but 
decrepitude was known in America till we introduced strong liquors, the 
source of all evils. 

Let us remember that in Milton’s Poem, the simple Adam is made to 
inquire if he will live long. Yes, is the reply, if you take nothing to excess. 
Observe this rule, my friends. Can you require that God should let you live 
for ages, as the reward of your gluttony, your drunkenness, your 
incontinence, and your indulgence in infamous passions, which corrupt the 
blood and necessarily shorten life? 


I approved of this reply. Parouba liked it; but Birton was not moved. I 
read in John’s eyes that he was still doubtful. Birton rejoined in these terms: 

BIRTON. — Since you have made use of common arguments, with a 
few novel remarks, I may be allowed to follow your plan. If so good and 
powerful a God existed, surely he would not have suffered evil to enter the 
world, nor have devoted his creatures to grief and crime. If he cannot 
prevent evil, he is not almighty; if he will not, he is cruel. 

The annals of the Brahmins only extend back 8,000 years; those of the 
Chinese only 5,000. Our knowledge is but of yesterday; but, in that brief 
space, all is horror. Murder has been the practice from one end of the earth 
to the other; and men have been weak enough to give to those men who 
Slew the greatest number of their fellow creatures, the titles of heroes, demi- 
gods, and even gods. 

In America there were left two great nations, beginning to enjoy the 
sweets of peace and civilization, when the Spaniards came there to slay 
eleven millions. They hunted men down with dogs; and King Ferdinand of 
Castile gave those dogs pensions for their services. 

The heroes who subdued the New World, massacred innocent and 
helpless babes, murdered peaceable and defenceless Indians, and committed 
the most inhuman barbarities! They roasted King Guatimozin, in Mexico, 
on a gridiron. They hastened to Peru to convert the Inca, Atahualpa. A 


priest, named Almagro, son of a priest condemned to be hanged in Spain for 
highway robbery, went there with one Pizarro, to inform the Emperor of the 
Peruvians, by the voice of another priest, that a third priest, named 
Alexander IV., polluted by incest, assassination, and homicide, had given, 
with his full consent (proprio motu) and with full power, not only Peru, but 
one half of the New World, to the King of Spain; and that Atahualpa ought 
instantly to submit, under pain of suffering the indignation of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. But as this king knew as little of Latin as the priest who read 
the papal bull, he was instantly declared heretical and incredulous. 

They burned Atahualpa, as they had burned Guatimozin. They slew his 
people; and all to gain that hard and yellow earth which has only served to 
depopulate and impoverish Spain; for it has made her neglect the cultivation 
of the earth, which really nourishes man. 

Now, my dear Mr. Freind, if the fantastic and ridiculous being men call 
the devil, had wished to make men in his image, would he have made them 
otherwise? Do not, then, attribute such an abominable work to God. 


This speech brought the party round again to Birton’s views. I saw John 
rejoice in himself; even young Parouba heard with horror of the priest 
Almagro — of the priest who read the Latin bull — of the priest Alexander 
IV. — of all Christians who committed, under pretence of devotion, such 
crimes to obtain gold. I confess, I trembled for Freind. I despaired of his 
cause. He replied, however, without embarrassment. 

FREIND. — Remember, my friends, there is a God. This I proved to 
you, you agreed to it, and after being driven to admit that he exists, you 
strive to find out his imperfections, vices, and wickedness. 

I am far from asserting, with some reasoners, that private ills form the 
general good. This is too ridiculous a sentiment. I admit, with grief, that the 
world contains much moral and physical evil: but, since it is certain that 
God exists, it is also certain that all these evils cannot prevent God’s 
existence. He cannot be cruel. What interest could make him so? There are 
horrible evils in the world, my friends. Let us not swell their number. It is 
impossible that God can be other than good; but men are perverse, and 
make a detestable use of the liberty that God has given and ought to have 
given, — that is, the power of exercising their wills, without which they 
would be simple machines, formed by a wicked being, to be broken at his 
caprice. 


All enlightened Spaniards agree that a small number of their ancestors 
abused this liberty so far as to commit crimes that make human nature 
shudder. The second Don Carlos did what he could to repair the atrocities 
committed by the Spaniards under Ferdinand and Charles V. 

If there be crime in the world, my friends, there is virtue as well. 

BIRTON. — Ah! ha! virtue! A good joke! I should like to see this virtue. 
Where is she to be found? 

At these words I could not contain myself. 

“You may find her,” said I, “in the worthy Mr. Freind, in Parouba, even 
in yourself when your heart is cleansed of its vices.” 

He blushed; and John also. The latter looked down and seemed to feel 
remorse. His father surveyed him with compassion and resumed. 

FREIND. — Yes, dear friends. If there have always been crimes; there 
have always been virtues too. Athens had such men as Socrates, as well as 
such as Anitus. Rome had Catos, as well as Syllas. Nero frightened the 
world by his atrocities, but Titus, Trajan, and the Antonines, consoled it by 
their benevolence, My friend will explain to Parouba who these great men 
were. Fortunately, I have Epictetus in my pocket. Epictetus was a slave, but 
the equal of Marcus Aurelius in mind. Listen; and may all who pretend to 
teach men hear what Epictetus says to himself,— “God made me; I feel 
this; and shall I dare to dishonor him by infamous thoughts, criminal 
actions, and base desires?” His mind agreed with his conversation. Marcus 
Aurelius, on the throne of Europe and two parts of our hemisphere, did not 
think otherwise than the slave Epictetus. The one was never humiliated by 
meanness, nor the other dazzled by greatness; and when they wrote their 
thoughts it was for the use of their disciples, and not to be extolled in the 
papers. Pray, in your opinion, were not Locke, Newton, Tillotson, Penn, 
Clarke, the good man called “The Man of Ross,” and many others, in and 
beyond your island, models of virtue? 

You have alluded to the cruel and unjust wars of which so many nations 
have been guilty. You have described the abominations of Christians in 
Mexico and Peru; you might add the St. Bartholomew of France and the 
Irish massacre. But are there not people who have always held in 
abhorrence the shedding of blood? Have not the Brahmins in all ages given 
this example to the world? and, even in this country, have we not near us, in 
Pennsylvania, our Philadelphians, whom they attempt in vain to ridicule by 
the name of Quakers, and who have always hated war? 


Have we not the Carolinas, where the great Locke dictated laws? In these 
two lands of virtue, all citizens are equal; all consciences are free; all 
religions good; provided they worship God. There all men are brethren. You 
have seen, Mr. Birton, the inhabitants of the Blue Mountains lay down their 
arms before a descendant of Penn. They felt the force of virtue. You persist 
in disavowing it. Because the earth produces poisons as well as wholesome 
plants, will you prefer the poisons? 

BIRTON. — Oh, sir, your poisons are not to the point. If God made 
them, they are his work. He is master, and does all. His hand directs 
Cromwell’s, when he signs the death warrant of Charles I. His arm conducts 
the headsman’s, who severs his head from the body. No, I cannot admit that 
God is a homicide. 

FREIND. — Nor I. Pray, hear me. You will admit that God governs by 
general laws. According to these laws, Cromwell, a monster of fanaticism 
and envy, determines to sacrifice Charles I. to his own interest, which, no 
doubt, all men seek to promote, though they do not understand it alike. 
According to the laws of motion established by God, the executioner cuts 
off his head. But assuredly it is not God who commits the assassination by a 
particular act of his will. God was not Cromwell, nor Ravaillac, nor 
Balthazar Gerard, nor the preaching friar, James Clement. God does not 
permit, nor command, nor authorize crime. But he has made man; he has 
established laws of motion; and these eternal laws are equally executed by 
the good man who stretches out his hand to the poor, and by the hand of a 
villain who assassinates his brother. In the same way that God did not 
extinguish the sun, or swallow up Spain, to punish Cortez, Almagro, and 
Pizarro, so, also, he does not send a company of angels to London, nor 
make a hundred thousand pipes of Burgundy to descend from heaven to 
delight the hearts of his dear Englishmen, when they do good. His general 
providence would become ridiculous, if thus made manifest to every 
individual; and this is so striking, that God never punishes a criminal 
immediately, by a decided stroke of his power. He lets the sun shine on the 
evil and the good. If some wretches expire in their crimes, it is by the 
general laws that govern the world. I have read in a great book, by a 
Frenchman called Mézeray, that God caused our Henry V. to suffer a painful 
death, because he dared to sit on the throne of a Christian king. 

The physical part of a bad action is the effect of the primary laws given 
to matter by the hand of God. All moral evil is the effect of the liberty 


which man abuses. 

In a word, without plunging into the fogs of metaphysics, let us 
remember that the existence of God is proved. We have no longer to argue 
on that point. Take God from the world, and does the assassination of 
Charles I. become more lawful? Do you feel less aversion toward his 
executioner? God exists. Enough. If he exists, he is just. Be, then, just also. 

BIRTON. — Your argument has strength and force, though it does not 
altogether exonerate God from being the author of physical and moral evil. 
I see your way of justifying him makes an impression on the assembly; but 
might it not be contrived that these laws should not involve such particular 
misfortunes? You have proved to me a powerful and eternal God, and I was 
almost on the point of believing. But I have some terrible objections to 
make. Come, John, courage; let us not be cast down. 


CHAPTER X. 


ON ATHEISM. 


Night closed in beautifully. The atmosphere presented a vault of transparent 
azure, spangled with golden stars. Such a spectacle always affects man, and 
inspires him with pleasant reveries. The worthy Parouba admired the 
heavens, like a German when he beholds St. Peter’s at Rome, or the Opera 
at Naples, for the first time. 

“What a boldly arched vault,” said he to Freind. 

“Tt is no arch at all,” replied Freind. “The blue dome you behold is 
nothing more than a collection of vapors, which God has so disposed and 
combined with the mechanism of your eyes, that, wherever you may be, 
you are still in the centre of your promenade, and perceive what is called 
heaven, arched above your head.” 

“And those stars, Mr. Freind?” 

“As I have already said, they are so many suns, round which other 
worlds revolve. Far from being attached to that blue vault, remember that 
they are at various and prodigious distances from us. That star is twelve 
hundred millions of miles from our sun.” 

Then, showing him the telescope he had brought, he pointed out to him 
the planets; — Jupiter, with his four moons; Saturn, with his five moons and 
mysterious ring. 

“Tt is the same light,” said he, “which proceeds from all these luminaries, 
and comes to us from this planet, in a quarter of an hour, and from that star, 
in six months.” 

Parouba was deeply impressed, and said: “The heavens proclaim a God.” 
All the crew looked on with admiration. But the pertinacious Birton, 
unmoved, continued as follows: 

BIRTON. — Be it so! There is a God, I grant it. But what is that to you 
and me? What connection is there between the superior Being and worms of 
the earth? What relation is there between his essence and ours? Epicurus, 
when he supposed a God in the planets, did well to conclude that he took no 
part in our horrors and follies; that we could neither please nor offend him; 
that he had no need of us; nor we of him. You admit a God, more worthy of 
the human mind than the God of Epicurus, or the gods of the east and west: 


but if you assert, with so many others, that God made the world and man for 
his own glory; that he formerly required sacrifices of oxen for his glory; 
that he appeared for his glory in our biped form, you would, I think, be 
asserting an absurdity. The love of glory is nothing but pride. A proud man 
is a conceited fellow, such as Shakespeare would introduce in his plays. 
This epithet cannot suit God — it does not agree with the divine nature — 
any more than injustice, cruelty or inconstancy. If God condescended to 
regulate the universe, it could only be to make others happy. Has he done 
SO? 

FREIND. — He has doubtless succeeded with all just spirits. They will 
be happy one day; if they are not so now. 

BIRTON. — Happy! How? When? Who told you so? 

FREIND. — His justice. 

BIRTON. — Will you tell me that we shall live eternally — that we have 
immortal souls, after admitting that the Jews, whom you boast of having 
succeeded, did not entertain this notion of immortality up to the time of 
Herod? This idea of an immortal soul was invented by the Brahmins, 
adopted by the Persians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, and was for a long time 
unknown to the insignificant and superstitious Jewish tribes. Alas! sir, how 
do we know that we have souls? or how do we know but other animals, who 
have similar passions, wills, appetites, and memories, so incomprehensible 
to us, have not souls as well? 

Hitherto I have thought that there is in nature a power by which we have 
the faculty of life in all our body, — walking with our feet, — taking with 
our hands, — seeing with our eyes, feeling with our nerves, thinking with 
our brain, — and that all this is called the soul, which is merely a vague 
word, signifying the unknown principle of our faculties. With you, I will 
call God the intelligent principle animating nature; but has he condescended 
to reveal himself to us? 

FREIND. Yes, by his works. 

BIRTON. — Has he revealed his laws, or spoken to us? 

FREIND. — Yes, by the voice of conscience. Is it true, that, if you killed 
your Father and mother, your conscience would be a prey to a remorse as 
terrible as it would be involuntary? Is not this truth avowed and felt 
throughout the world? To come down to lesser crimes, — do they not all 
revolt us at the first glance, — make us turn pale when we commit them for 
the first time, — and leave in our hearts the stings of repentance? 


BIRTON. — I must confess it. 

FREIND. — God, in thus speaking to your heart, has commanded you to 
abstain from crime. As for equivocal actions, which some condemn and 
others approve, what can we do better than follow the grand rule of 
Zoroaster,— “When you are not sure whether the action you are about to 
commit is good or bad, abstain from it.” 

BIRTON. — An admirable maxim, and doubtless the most beautiful ever 
advanced in morals. I admit that, from time to time, God has raised up men 
to teach virtue to their degraded fellows. I apologize to you for speaking 
lightly of virtue. 

FREIND. — Rather apologize to the Supreme Being, who can reward 
and punish eternally. 

BIRTON. — What! will God punish me for yielding to passions he has 
given me? 

FREIND. — He has given you passions, with which you can do both 
good and evil. I do not tell you he will punish eternally; nor how he will 
punish; for no one can know that. The Brahmins were the first to conceive a 
place of imprisonment for those who had revolted from God; they were shut 
up in a description of hell, called Onderah, but were gradually liberated at 
various periods. Hence we have our mixture of virtues, vices, pleasures, and 
calamities. This conceit is ingenious; — and that of Pandora and 
Prometheus more so. Less polished nations have vulgurly imitated the same 
fable. These inventions are the fancies of Eastern philosophy. All I can say 
is, that if by abusing your liberty you have done evil, you cannot say God 
will not punish you. 

BIRTON. — I have tried to convince myself that he could not; but in 
vain. I confess I have abused my liberty, and that God may well punish me. 
But I cannot be punished when I have ceased to exist. 

FREIND. — The best course is to do well, while you exist. 

BIRTON. — To do well! Well, I confess I think you are right. It is the 
best course. 


I wish, my dear friend, you had witnessed the effect of Freind’s 
discourse on both the English and Americans. The light saucy Birton 
became thoughtful and modest. John fell at his father’s feet, with tears in his 
eyes, and his father embraced him. I shall now proceed to relate the last 
scene of this interesting disputation. 


BIRTON. — I conceive that the great master of the universe is eternal; 
but we, who are but of yesterday, may we presume to expect immortality? 
All beings around us perish, from the insect devoured by the swallow, to the 
elephant, eaten by worms. 

FREIND. — Nothing perishes; but all things change. The genus of 
animals and vegetables subsist, develop, and multiply. Why can you not 
allow that God might preserve the principle which makes us act and think, 
of whatever nature it may be? God preserve me from making a system; but 
certainly there is in us something that wills and thinks. This something, 
formerly called a monad, is imperceptible. God has given it us, or, rather, 
God has given us to it. Are you sure he cannot preserve it in being? Can you 
give me any proof? 

BIRTON. — No! I have sought for a proof in all the atheistical books 
within my reach; and especially in the third Book of Lucrece; but I never 
found any thing but conjectures. 

FREIND. — And shall we on simple conjecture give ourselves up to 
fatal passions, and live like brutes, with no other restraint upon us than the 
fear of men, rendered eternally cruel to each other by their mutual dread? 
For we always wish to destroy what we fear. Think, sir! think seriously, my 
son John. To expect neither reward nor punishment is the true spirit of 
atheism. What is the use of a God who has no power over you? As though 
one should say, “There is a very powerful king in China,” I reply, “Success 
to him, let him keep in his territory, — I, in mine. I care no more for him 
than he cares for me. He has no more control over me than a canon of 
Windsor over a member of parliament.” Then should I be a God to myself, 
— Sacrificing the whole world to my caprice? And, recognizing no law, I 
should only consider myself? If others are sheep, I should become the wolf. 
If they choose to play the chicken, I should play the fox. 

I will presume, (God forbid it), that all Englishmen are atheists. I will 
allow that there may be some peaceable citizens, quiet by nature, rich 
enough to be honest, regulated by honor, and so attentive to demeanor, that 
they contrive to live together in society. They cultivate the arts which 
improve morals; they live at peace in the innocent gaiety of honest people. 
But the poor and needy atheist, sure of impunity, would be a fool if he did 
not assassinate or steal to get money. Then would all the bonds of society be 
sundered. All secret crimes would inundate the world, and, like locusts, 


though at first imperceptible, would overspread the earth. The common 
people would become hordes of thieves, like those of our day, of whom not 
a tenth part are hung at our sessions. They would pass their wretched lives 
in taverns, with bad women. They would fight together, and fall down 
drunk amidst the pewter pots with which they break each other’s heads. Nor 
would they rise but to steal and murder again, — to recommence the same 
round of hideous brutality. Who, then, would restrain great kings in their 
fury? An atheist king is more dangerous than a fanatical Ravaillac. 

Atheism abounded in Italy during the fifteenth century. What was the 
consequence? It was as common a matter to poison another, as to invite him 
to supper. The stroke of the stiletto was as frequent as an embrace. There 
were then professors of crime; as we now have professors of music and 
mathematics. Churches, even, were the favorite scenes of murder, and 
princes were slain at the altar. In this way, Pope Sextus IV. and archbishop 
of Pisa put to death two of the most accomplished princes of Europe. 
Explain, my dear friend, to Parouba and his children, what I mean by a pope 
and an archbishop; but tell them we have no such monsters now. But to 
resume: A Duke of Milan was also slain in a church. Every one knows the 
astonishing horrors of Alexander VI. Had such morals continued, Italy 
would have been more desolate than Peru after the invasion. 

Faith, then, in a God who rewards good actions, punishes the bad, and 
forgives lesser faults, is most useful to mankind. It is the only restraint on 
powerful men, who insolently commit crimes on the public, and on others 
who skillfully perpetrate offences. I do not tell you to mingle, with this 
necessary faith, superstitious notions that disgrace it. Atheism is a monster 
that would prey on mankind only to satisfy its voracity. Superstition is 
another phantom, preying upon men as a deity. I have often observed that 
an atheist may be cured; but we rarely cure superstition radically. The 
atheist is generally an inquiring man, who is deceived; the superstitious man 
is a brutal fool, having no ideas of his own. An atheist might assault 
Ephigenia when on the point of marrying Achilles; but a fanatic would 
piously sacrifice her on the altar, and think he did service to Jupiter. An 
atheist would steal a golden vessel from the altar to feast his favorites, but 
the fanatic would celebrate an auto-da-fe in the same church, and sing 
hymns while he was causing Jews to be burned alive. Yes, my friends, 
superstition and atheism are the two poles of a universe in confusion. Tread 


these paths with a firm step; believe in a good God, and be good. This is all 
that the great philosophers, Penn and Locke, require of their people. 

Answer me, Mr. Birton, — and you, my friends, — what harm can the 
worship of God, joined to the happiness of a virtuous life, do you? We 
might be seized with mortal sickness, even now while I am speaking; who, 
then, would not wish to have lived innocently? Read, in Shakespeare, the 
death of our wicked Richard III., and see how the ghosts of those he had 
murdered haunted his imagination. Witness the death of Charles IX. after 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew. In vain his chaplain assured him he had 
done well. His blood started from every pore; all the blood he had shed 
cried out against him! Believe me, all these monsters were tortured by 
remorse, and died in despair. 

Birton and his friends could contain themselves no longer. They fell at 
Freind’s feet, “Yes,” said Birton, “I believe in God, and I believe you.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND — JOHN’S MARRIAGE. 


We were already near Parouba’s house; and we supped there. John could eat 
nothing. He sat apart in tears. His father went to console him. 

“Ah!” said John, “I do not deserve such a father. I shall die of shame for 
yielding to the fascination of that wicked Clive-Hart. I am the cause of Miss 
Primerose’s death; just now, when you talked of poison, I shuddered; for I 
thought I saw Clive-Hart presenting the horrible draught to Primerose. How 
could I have so far lost myself as to accompany so vile a creature? I was 
blind. I did not discover my error till she was taken by the savages. In a fit 
of rage she almost admitted her guilt. From that moment, I have loathed 
her; and, for a punishment, the form of Primerose is ever before me, and 
seems to say, ‘I died because I loved you.’” His father said a blameless life 
could alone repair his past errors. 

The next day we sailed for England, after giving presents to the 
Paroubas. Tears mingled with our adieus; and Birton, who had been only 
giddy, already seemed a reasonable person. 

When we were out at sea, Freind said to John, in my presence: “Do you 
still cherish the memory of the amiable Primerose?” These words so wrung 
the heart of the young man, that I feared he would throw himself into the 
Sea. 

“Console yourself, then,” said Freind. “Miss Primerose is alive, and 
loves you still.” 

Freind had received certain information on this subject from his servant, 
who had written to him punctually by every ship. Mr. Mead, who has since 
acquired so great a reputation by his skill in the counteraction of poisons, 
had saved the young lady’s life. In a moment, John passed from despair to 
extreme joy. I will not attempt to describe the change. It was the happiest 
moment of his life. Birton and his friends shared his joy. What more shall I 
say? The worthy Freind was as a father to all. The wedding was celebrated 
at Dr. Mead’s. Birton, now another man, also married; and he and John are 
now among the best people in England. 

Admit, that a wise man can instruct fools. 





Epictetus, the slave. From a painting by Giuseppe Rossi. — Marcus 
Aurelius, on the throne of Europe and two parts of our hemisphere, did not 
think otherwise than the slave Epictetus. 
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PRINCESS OF BABYLON 





CHAPTER I. 


ROYAL CONTEST FOR THE HAND OF FORMOSANTA. 


The aged Belus, king of Babylon, thought himself the first man upon earth; 
for all his courtiers told him so, and his historians proved it. We know that 
his palace and his park, situated at a few parafangs from Babylon, extended 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, which washed those enchanted banks. 
His vast house, three thousand feet in front, almost reached the clouds. The 
platform was surrounded with a balustrade of white marble, fifty feet high, 
which supported colossal statues of all the kings and great men of the 
empire. This platform, composed of two rows of bricks, covered with a 
thick surface of lead from one extremity to the other, bore twelve feet of 
earth; and upon the earth were raised groves of olive, orange, citron, palm, 
cocoa, and cinnamon trees, and stock gillyflowers, which formed alleys that 
the rays of the sun could not penetrate. 

The waters of the Euphrates running, by the assistance of pumps, in a 
hundred canals, formed cascades of six thousand feet in length in the park, 
and a hundred thousand jets d’eau, whose height was scarce perceptible. 
They afterward flowed into the Euphrates, from whence they came. The 
gardens of Semiramis, which astonished Asia several ages after, were only a 
feeble imitation of these ancient prodigies, for in the time of Semiramis, 
every thing began to degenerate amongst men and women. 

But what was more admirable in Babylon, and eclipsed every thing else, 
was the only daughter of the king, named Formosanta. It was from her 
pictures and statues, that in succeeding times Praxiteles sculptured his 
Aphrodita, and the Venus of Medicis. Heavens! what a difference between 
the original and the copies! so that king Belus was prouder of his daughter 
than of his kingdom. She was eighteen years old. It was necessary she 
should have a husband worthy of her; but where was he to be found? An 
ancient oracle had ordained, that Formosanta could not belong to any but 
him who could bend the bow of Nimrod. 

This Nimrod, “a mighty hunter before the Lord,” (Gen. x:9), had left a 
bow seventeen Babylonian feet in length, made of ebony, harder than the 
iron of mount Caucasus, which is wrought in the forges of Derbent; and no 
mortal since Nimrod could bend this astonishing bow. 


It was again said, “that the arm which should bend this bow would kill 
the most terrible and ferocious lion that should be let loose in the Circus of 
Babylon.” This was not all. The bender of the bow, and the conquerer of the 
lion, should overthow all his rivals; but he was above all things to be very 
sagacious, the most magnificent and most virtuous of men, and possess the 
greatest curiosity in the whole universe. 

Three kings appeared, who were bold enough to claim Formosanta. 
Pharaoh of Egypt, the Shah of India, and the great Khan of the Scythians. 
Belus appointed the day and place of combat, which was to be at the 
extremity of his park, in the vast expanse surrounded by the joint waters of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Round the lists a marble amphitheatre was 
erected, which might contain five hundred thousand spectators. Opposite 
the amphitheatre was placed the king’s throne. He was to appear with 
Formosanta, accompanied by the whole court; and on the right and left 
between the throne and the amphitheatre, there were other thrones and seats 
for the three kings, and for all the other sovereigns who were desirous to be 
present at this august ceremony. 

The king of Egypt arrived the first, mounted upon the bull Apis, and 
holding in his hand the cithern of Isis. He was followed by two thousand 
priests, clad in linen vestments whiter than snow, two thousand eunuchs, 
two thousand magicians, and two thousand warriors. 

The king of India came soon after in a car drawn by twelve elephants. He 
had a train still more numerous and more brilliant than Pharaoh of Egypt. 

The last who appeared was the king of the Scythians. He had none with 
him but chosen warriors, armed with bows and arrows. He was mounted 
upon a superb tiger, which he had tamed, and which was as tall as any of 
the finest Persian horses. The majestic and important mien of this king 
effaced the appearance of his rivals; his naked arms, as nervous as they 
were white, seemed already to bend the bow of Nimrod. 

These three lovers immediately prostrated themselves before Belus and 
Formosanta. The king of Egypt presented the princess with two of the finest 
crocodiles of the Nile, two sea horses, two zebras, two Egyptian rats, and 
two mummies, with the books of the great Hermes, which he judged to be 
the scarcest things upon earth. 

The king of India offered her a hundred elephants, each bearing a 
wooden gilt tower, and laid at her feet the vedam, written by the hand of 
Xaca himself. 


The king of the Scythians, who could neither write nor read, presented a 
hundred warlike horses with black fox skin housings. 

The princess appeared with a downcast look before her lovers, and 
reclined herself with such a grace as was at once modest and noble. 

Belus ordered the kings to be conducted to the thrones that were 
prepared for them. “Would I had three daughters,” said he to them, “I 
should make six people this day happy!” He then made the competitors cast 
lots which should try Nimrod’s bow first. Their names inscribed were put 
into a golden casque. That of the Egyptian king came out first, then the 
name of the King of India appeared. The king of Scythia, viewing the bow 
and his rivals, did not complain at being the third. 

Whilst these brilliant trials were preparing, twenty thousand pages and 
twenty thousand youthful maidens distributed, without any disorder, 
refreshments to the spectators between the rows of seats. Every one 
acknowledged that the gods had instituted kings for no other cause than 
every day to give festivals, upon condition they should be diversified — 
that life is too short for any other purpose — that lawsuits, intrigues, wars, 
the altercations of theologists, which consume human life, are horrible and 
absurd — that man is born only for happiness that he would not 
passionately and incessantly pursue pleasure, were he not designed for it — 
that the essence of human nature is to enjoy ourselves, and all the rest is 
folly. This excellent moral was never controverted but by facts. 

Whilst preparations were making for determining the fate of Formosanta, 
a young stranger, mounted upon an unicorn, accompanied by his valet, 
mounted on a like animal, and bearing upon his hand a large bird, appeared 
at the barrier. The guards were surprised to observe in this equipage, a 
figure that had an air of divinity. He had, as hath been since related, the face 
of Adonis upon the body of Hercules; it was majesty accompanied by the 
graces. His black eye-brows and flowing fair tresses, wore a mixture of 
beauty unknown at Babylon, and charmed all observers. The whole 
amphitheatre rose up, the better to view the stranger. All the ladies of the 
court viewed him with looks of astonishment. Formosanta herself, who had 
hitherto kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, raised them and blushed. The 
three kings turned pale. The spectators, in comparing Formosanta with the 
stranger, cried out, “There is no other in the world, but this young man, who 
can be so handsome as the princess.” 


The ushers, struck with astonishment, asked him if he was a king? The 
stranger replied, that he had not that honor, but that he had come from a 
distant country, excited by curiosity, to see if there were any king worthy of 
Formosanta. He was introduced into the first row of the amphitheatre, with 
his valet, his two unicorns, and his bird. He saluted, with great respect, 
Belus, his daughter, the three kings, and all the assembly. He then took his 
seat, not without blushing. His two unicorns lay down at his feet; his bird 
perched upon his shoulder; and his valet, who carried a little bag, placed 
himself by his side. 

The trials began. The bow of Nimrod was taken out of its golden case. 
The first master of the ceremonies, followed by fifty pages, and preceded by 
twenty trumpets, presented it to the king of Egypt, who made his priests 
bless it; and supporting it upon the head of the bull Apis, he did not 
question his gaining this first victory. He dismounted, and came into the 
middle of the circus. He tries, exerts all his strength, and makes such 
ridiculous contortions, that the whole amphitheatre re-echoes with laughter, 
and Formosanta herself could not help smiling. 

His high almoner approached him: 

“Let your majesty give up this idle honor, which depends entirely upon 
the nerves and muscles. You will triumph in every thing else. You will 
conquer the lion, as you are possessed of the favor of Osiris. The Princess 
of Babylon is to belong to the prince who is most sagacious, and you have 
solved enigmas. She is to wed the most virtuous: you are such, as you have 
been educated by the priests of Egypt. The most generous is to marry her, 
and you have presented her with two of the handsomest crocodiles, and two 
of the finest rats in all the Delta. You are possessed of the bull Apis, and the 
books of Hermes, which are the scarcest things in the universe. No one can 
hope to dispute Formosanta with you.” 

“You are in the right,” said the King of Egypt, and resumed his throne. 

The bow was then put in the hands of the king of India. It blistered his 
hands for a fortnight; but he consoled himself in presuming that the 
Scythian King would not be more fortunate than himself. 

The Scythian handled the bow in his turn. He united skill with strength. 
The bow seemed to have some elasticity in his hands. He bent it a little, but 
he could not bring it near a curve. The spectators, who had been prejudiced 
in his favor by his agreeable aspect, lamented his ill success, and concluded 
that the beautiful princess would never be married. 


The unknown youth leaped into the arena and addressing himself to the 
king of Scythia said: 

“Your majesty need not be surprised at not having entirely succeeded. 
These ebony bows are made in my country. There is a peculiar method in 
using them. Your merit is greater in having bent it, than if I were to curve 
1 es 

He then took an arrow and placing it upon the string, bent the bow of 
Nimrod, and shot the arrow beyond the gates. A million hands at once 
applauded the prodigy. Babylon re-echoed with acclamations; and all the 
ladies agreed it was fortunate for so handsome a youth to be so strong. 

He then took out of his pocket a small ivory tablet, wrote upon it with a 
golden pencil, fixed the tablet to the bow, and then presented it to the 
princess with such a grace as charmed every spectator. He then modestly 
returned to his place between his bird and his valet. All Babylon was in 
astonishment; the three kings were confounded, whilst the stranger did not 
seem to pay the least attention to what had happened. 

Formosanta was still more surprised to read upon the ivory tablet, tied to 
the bow, these lines, written in the best Chaldean: 


L’arc de Nembrod est celui de la guerre; 
L’arc de |’amour est celui du bonheur; 

Vous le portez. Par vous ce Dieu vainqueur 
Est devenu le maitre de la terre. 

Trois Rois puissants, trois rivaux aujourd’ hui, 
Osent pretendre a |’honneur de vous plaire. 
Je ne sais pas qui votre coeur prefere, 

Mais |’univers sera jaloux de lui. 


[The bow of Nimrod is that of war; 

The bow of love is that of happiness 

Which you possess. Through you this conquering God 
Has become master of the earth. 

Three powerful kings, — three rivals now, 

Dare aspire to the honor of pleasing you. 

I know not whom your heart may prefer, 

But the universe will be jealous of him.] 


This little madrigal did not displease the princess; but it was criticised by 
some of the lords of the ancient court, who said that, in former times, Belus 
would have been compared to the sun, and Formosanta to the moon; his 
neck to a tower, and her breast to a bushel of wheat. They said the stranger 
had no sort of imagination, and that he had lost sight of the rules of true 
poetry, but all the ladies thought the verses very gallant. They were 
astonished that a man who handled a bow so well should have so much wit. 
The lady of honor to the princess said to her: 

“Madam, what great talents are here entirely lost? What benefit will this 
young man derive from his wit, and his skill with Nimrod’s bow?” 

“Being admired!” said Formosanta. 

“Ah!” said the lady, “one more madrigal, and he might well be beloved.” 

The king of Babylon, having consulted his sages, declared that though 
none of these kings could bend the bow of Nimrod, yet, nevertheless, his 
daughter was to be married, and that she should belong to him who could 
conquer the great lion, which was purposely kept in training in his great 
menagerie. 

The king of Egypt, upon whose education all the wisdom of Egypt had 
been exhausted, judged it very ridiculous to expose a king to the ferocity of 
wild beasts in order to be married. He acknowledged that he considered the 
possession of Formosanta of inestimable value; but he believed that if the 
lion should strangle him, he could never wed this fair Babylonian. The king 
of India held similar views to the king of Egypt. They both concluded that 
the king of Babylon was laughing at them, and that they should send for 
armies to punish him — that they had many subjects who would think 
themselves highly honored to die in the service of their masters, without it 
costing them a single hair of their sacred heads, — that they could easily 
dethrone the king of Babylon, and then they would draw lots for the fair 
Formosanta. 

This agreement being made, the two kings sent each an express into his 
respective country, with orders to assemble three hundred thousand men to 
carry off Formosanta. 

However, the king of Scythia descended alone into the arena, scimitar in 
hand. He was not distractedly enamored with Formosanta’s charms. Glory 
till then had been his only passion, and it had led him to Babylon. He was 
willing to show that if the kings of India and Egypt were so prudent as not 
to tilt with lions, he was courageous enough not to decline the combat, and 


he would repair the honor of diadems. His uncommon valor would not even 
allow him to avail himself of the assistance of his tiger. He advanced singly, 
slightly armed with a shell casque ornamented with gold, and shaded with 
three horses’ tails as white as snow. 

One of the most enormous and ferocious lions that fed upon the 
Antilibanian mountains was let loose upon him. His tremendous paws 
appeared capable of tearing the three kings to pieces at once, and his gullet 
to devour them. The two proud champions fled with the utmost precipitancy 
and in the most rapid manner to each other. The courageous Scythian 
plunged his sword into the lion’s mouth; but the point meeting with one of 
those thick teeth that nothing can penetrate, was broken; and the monster of 
the woods, more furious from his wound, had already impressed his fearful 
claws into the monarch’s sides. 

The unknown youth, touched with the peril of so brave a prince, leaped 
into the arena swift as lightning, and cut off the lion’s head with as much 
dexterity as we have lately seen, in our carousals, youthful knights knock 
off the heads of black images. 

Then drawing out a small box, he presented it to the Scythian king, 
saying to him. 

“Your majesty will here find the genuine dittany, which grows in my 
country. Your glorious wounds will be healed in a moment. Accident alone 
prevented your triumph over the lion. Your valor is not the less to be 
admired.” 

The Scythian king, animated more with gratitude than jealousy, thanked 
his benefactor; and, after having tenderly embraced him, returned to his seat 
to apply the dittany to his wounds. 

The stranger gave the lion’s head to his valet, who, having washed it at 
the great fountain which was beneath the amphitheatre, and drained all the 
blood, took an iron instrument out of his little bag, with which having 
drawn the lion’s forty teeth, he supplied their place with forty diamonds of 
equal size. 

His master, with his usual modesty, returned to his place; he gave the 
lion’s head to his bird:— “Beauteous bird,” said he, “carry this small 
homage, and lay it at the feet of Formosanta.” 
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with the peril of so brave a prince, leaped into the arena swift as lightning, 
and cut off the lion’s head.” 

The bird winged its way with the dreadful triumph in one of its talons, 
and presented it to the princess; bending with humility his neck, and 
crouching before her. The sparkling diamonds dazzled the eyes of every 
beholder. Such magnificence was unknown even in superb Babylon. The 
emerald, the topaz, the sapphire, and the pyrope, were as yet considered as 
the most precious ornaments. Belus and the whole court were struck with 
admiration. The bird which presented this present surprised them still more. 
It was of the size of an eagle, but its eyes were as soft and tender as those of 
the eagle are fierce and threatening. Its bill was rose color, and seemed 
somewhat to resemble Formosanta’s handsome mouth. Its neck represented 
all the colors of Iris, but still more striking and brilliant. Gold, in a thousand 
shades, glittered upon its plumage. Its feet resembled a mixture of silver and 


purple. And the tails of those beautiful birds, which have since drawn 
Juno’s car, did not equal the splendor of this incomparable bird. 

The attention, curiosity, astonishment, and ecstasy of the whole court 
were divided between the jewels and the bird. It had perched upon the 
balustrade between Belus and his daughter Formosanta. She petted it, 
caressed it, and kissed it. It seemed to receive her attentions with a mixture 
of pleasure and respect. When the princess gave the bird a kiss, it returned 
the embrace, and then looked upon her with languishing eyes. She gave it 
biscuits and pistachios, which it received in its purple-silvered claw, and 
carried to its bill with inexpressible grace. 

Belus, who had attentively considered the diamonds, concluded that 
scarce any one of his provinces could repay so valuable a present. He 
ordered that more magnificent gifts should be prepared for the stranger than 
those destined for the three monarchs, “This young man,” said he, “is 
doubtless son to the emperor of China; or of that part of the world called 
Europe, which I have heard spoken of; or of Africa, which is said to be in 
the vicinity of the kingdom of Egypt.” 

He immediately sent his first equerry to compliment the stranger, and ask 
him whether he was himself the sovereign, or son to the sovereign of one of 
those empires; and why, being possessed of such surprising treasures, he 
had come with nothing but his valet and a little bag? 

Whilst the equerry advanced toward the amphitheatre to execute his 
commission, another valet arrived upon an unicorn. This valet, addressing 
himself to the young man, said. “Ormar, your father is approaching the end 
of his life: I am come to acquaint you with it.” 

The stranger raised his eyes to heaven, whilst tears streamed from them, 
and answered only by saying, “Let us depart.” 

The equerry, after having paid Belus’s compliments to the conqueror of 
the lion, to the giver of the forty diamonds, and to the master of the 
beautiful bird, asked the valet, “Of what kingdom was the father of this 
young hero sovereign?” 

The valet replied: 

“His father is an old shepherd, who is much beloved in his district.” 

During this conversation, the stranger had already mounted his unicorn. 
He said to the equerry: 

“My lord, vouchsafe to prostrate me at the feet of King Belus and his 
daughter. I must entreat her to take particular care of the bird I leave with 


her, as it is a nonpareil like herself.” 

In uttering these last words he set off, and flew like lightning. The two 
valets followed him, and in an instant he was out of sight. 

Formosanta could not refrain from shrieking. The bird, turning toward 
the amphitheatre where his master had been seated, seemed greatly afflicted 
to find him gone; then viewing steadfastly the princess, and gently rubbing 
her beautiful hand with his bill, he seemed to devote himself to her service. 

Belus, more astonished than ever, hearing that this very extraordinary 
young man was the son of a shepherd, could not believe it. He dispatched 
messengers after him; but they soon returned with the information, that the 
three unicorns, upon which these men were mounted, could not be 
overtaken; and that, according to the rate they went, they must go a hundred 
leagues a day. 

Every one reasoned upon this strange adventure, and wearied themselves 
with conjectures. How can the son of a shepherd make a present of forty 
large diamonds? How comes it that he is mounted upon an unicorn? This 
bewildered them, and Formosanta, whilst she caressed her bird, was sunk 
into a profound reverie. 

The phoenix — born of myth and fable — was supposed to have 
originated in Arabia. In size it resembled an eagle, and was said to exist 
singly. At the end of six hundred years, it built for itself a nest filled with 
myrrh and the choicest spices. This was ignited by the ardent rays of the 
sun, and in it the phoenix was consumed in flames of fragrance. It was 
believed, however, that it soon rose again, from its own ashes, in renewed 
youth, strength, and beauty; and therefore it was considered by the ancients 
as symbolical of “the resurrection” and also of immortality. — E. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE KING OF BABYLON CONVENES HIS COUNCIL, AND 
CONSULTS THE ORACLE. 


Princess Aldea, Formosanta’s cousin-german, who was very well shaped, 
and almost as handsome as the King’s daughter, said to her: 

“Cousin, I know not whether this demi-god be the son of a shepherd, but 
methinks he has fulfilled all the conditions stipulated for your marriage. He 
has bent Nimrod’s bow; he has conquered the lion; he has a good share of 
sense, having written for you extempore a very pretty madrigal. After 
having presented you with forty large diamonds, you cannot deny that he is 
the most generous of men. In his bird he possessed the most curious thing 
upon earth. His virtue cannot be equaled, since he departed without 
hesitation as soon as he learned his father was ill, though he might have 
remained and enjoyed the pleasure of your society. The oracle is fulfilled in 
every particular, except that wherein he is to overcome his rivals. But he has 
done more; he has saved the life of the only competitor he had to fear; and 
when the object is to surpass the other two, I believe you cannot doubt but 
that he will easily succeed.” 

“All that you say is very true,” replied Formosanta: “but is it possible 
that the greatest of men, and perhaps the most amiable too, should be the 
son of a shepherd?” 

The lady of honor, joining in the conversation, said that the title of 
shepherd was frequently given to kings — that they were called shepherds 
because they attended very closely to their flocks — that this was doubtless 
a piece of ill-timed pleasantry in his valet — that this young hero had not 
come so badly equipped, but to show how much his personal merit alone 
was above the fastidious parade of kings. The princess made no answer, but 
in giving her bird a thousand tender kisses. 

A great festival was nevertheless prepared for the three kings, and for all 
the princes who had come to the feast. The king’s daughter and niece were 
to do the honors. The king distributed presents worthy the magnificence of 
Babylon. Belus, during the time the repast was being served, assembled his 
council to discuss the marriage of the beautiful Formosanta, and this is the 
way he delivered himself as a great politician: 


“1 am old: I know not what is best to do with my daughter, or upon 
whom to bestow her. He who deserves her is nothing but a mean shepherd. 
The kings of India and Egypt are cowards. The king of the Scythians would 
be very agreeable to me, but he has not performed any one of the conditions 
imposed. I will again consult the oracle. In the meantime, deliberate among 
you, and we will conclude agreeably to what the oracle says; for a king 
should follow nothing but the dictates of the immortal gods.” 

He then repaired to the temple: the oracle answered in few words 
according to custom: Thy daughter shall not be married until she hath 
traversed the globe. In astonishment, Belus returned to the council, and 
related this answer. 

All the ministers had a profound respect for oracles. They therefore all 
agreed, or at least appeared to agree, that they were the foundation of 
religion — that reason should be mute before them — that it was by their 
means that kings reigned over their people — that without oracles there 
would be neither virtue nor repose upon earth. 

At length, after having testified the most profound veneration for them, 
they almost all concluded that this oracle was impertinent, and should not 
be obeyed — that nothing could be more indecent for a young woman, and 
particularly the daughter of the great king of Babylon, than to run about, 
without any particular destination — that this was the most certain method 
to prevent her being married, or else engage her in a clandestine, shameful, 
and ridiculous union that, — in a word, this oracle had not common sense. 

The youngest of the ministers, named Onadase, who had more sense than 
the rest, said that the oracle doubtless meant some pilgrimage of devotion, 
and offered to be the princess’s guide. The council approved of his opinion, 
but every one was for being her equerry. The king determined that the 
princess might go three hundred parasangs upon the road to Arabia, to the 
temple whose saint had the reputation of procuring young women happy 
marriages, and that the dean of the council should accompany her. After this 
determination they went to supper. 





~~ ‘The shrine at Bassora. — A devotee 
at the shrine imploring the felicity of a happy marriage. 


CHAPTER III. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE KINGLY VISITORS. 
THE BIRD CONVERSES ELOQUENTLY WITH FORMOSANTA. 


In the centre of the gardens, between two cascades, an oval saloon, three 
hundred feet in diameter was erected, whose azure roof, intersected with 
golden stars, represented all the constellations and planets, each in its 
proper station; and this ceiling turned about, as well as the canopy, by 
machines as invisible as those which direct the celestial spheres. A hundred 
thousand flambeaux, inclosed in rich crystal cylinders, illuminated the 
gardens and the dining-hall. A buffet, with steps, contained twenty thousand 
vases and golden dishes; and opposite the buffet, upon other steps, were 
seated a great number of musicians. Two other amphitheatres were decked 
out; the one with the fruits of each season, the other with crystal decanters, 
that sparkled with the choicest wines. 

The guests took their seats round a table divided into compartments that 
resembled flowers and fruits, all in precious stones. The beautiful 
Formosanta was placed between the kings of India and Egypt — the 
amiable Aldea next the king of Scythia. There were about thirty princes, 
and each was seated next one of the handsomest ladies of the court. The 
king of Babylon, who was in the middle, opposite his daughter, seemed 
divided between the chagrin of being yet unable to effect her marriage, and 
the pleasure of still beholding her. Formosanta asked leave to place her bird 
upon the table next her; the king approved of it. 

The music, which continued during the repast, furnished every prince 
with an opportunity of conversing with his female neighbor. The festival 
was as agreeable as it was magnificent. A ragout was served before 
Formosanta, which her father was very fond of. The princess said it should 
be carried to his majesty. The bird immediately took hold of it, and carried 
it in a miraculous manner to the king. Never was any thing more 
astonishing witnessed. Belus caressed it as much as his daughter had done. 
The bird afterward took its flight to return to her. It displayed, in flying, so 
fine a tail, and its extended wings set forth such a variety of brilliant colors 
— the gold of its plumage made such a dazzling eclat, that all eyes were 
fixed upon it. All the musicians were struck motionless, and their 


instruments afforded harmony no longer. None ate, no one spoke, nothing 
but a buzzing of admiration was to be heard. The Princess of Babylon 
kissed it during the whole supper, without considering whether there were 
any kings in the world. Those of India and Egypt felt their spite and 
indignation rekindle with double force, and they resolved speedily to set 
their three hundred thousand men in motion to obtain revenge. 

As for the king of Scythia, he was engaged in entertaining the beautiful 
Aldea. His haughty soul despising, without malice, Formosanta’s 
inattention, had conceived for her more indifference than resentment. “She 
is handsome,” said he, “I acknowledge: but she appears to me one of those 
women who are entirely taken up with their own beauty, and who fancy that 
mankind are greatly obliged to them when they deign to appear in public. I 
should prefer an ugly complaisant woman, that exhibited some amiability, 
to that beautiful statue. You have, madam, as many charms as she possesses, 
and you, at least, condescend to converse with strangers. I acknowledge to 
you with the sincerity of a Scythian, that I prefer you to your cousin.” 

He was, however, mistaken in regard to the character of Formosanta. She 
was not so disdainful as she appeared. But his compliments were very well 
received by the princess Aldea. Their conversation became very interesting. 
They were well contented, and already certain of one another before they 
left the table. After supper the guests walked in the groves. The king of 
Scythia and Aldea did not fail to seek for a place of retreat. Aldea, who was 
sincerity itself, thus declared herself to the prince: 

“T do not hate my cousin, though she be handsomer than myself, and is 
destined for the throne of Babylon. The honor of pleasing you may very 
well stand in the stead of charms. I prefer Scythia with you, to the crown of 
Babylon without you. But this crown belongs to me by right, if there be any 
right in the world; for I am of the elder branch of the Nimrod family, and 
Formosanta is only of the younger. Her grandfather dethroned mine, and put 
him to death.” 

“Such, then, are the rights of inheritance in the royal house of Babylon!” 
said the Scythian. “What was your grandfather’s name?” 

“He was called Aldea, like me. My father bore the same name. He was 
banished to the extremity of the empire with my mother; and Belus, after 
their death, having nothing to fear from me, was willing to bring me up with 
his daughter. But he has resolved that I shall never marry.” 


“T will avenge the cause of your grandfather — of your father and also 
your own cause,” said the king of Scythia. “I am responsible for your being 
married. I will carry you off the day after to-morrow by day-break — for we 
must dine to-morrow with the king of Babylon — and I will return and 
support your rights with three hundred thousand men.” 

“T agree to it,” said the beauteous Aldea: and, after having mutually 
pledged their words of honor, they separated. 

The incomparable Formosanta, before retiring to rest, had ordered a 
small orange tree, in a silver case, to be placed by the side of her bed, that 
her bird might perch upon it. Her curtains had long been drawn, but she was 
not in the least disposed to sleep. Her heart was agitated, and her 
imagination excited. The charming stranger was ever in her thoughts. She 
fancied she saw him shooting an arrow with Nimrod’s bow. She 
contemplated him in the act of cutting off the lion’s head. She repeated his 
madrigal. At length, she saw him retiring from the crowd upon his unicorn. 
Tears, sighs, and lamentations overwhelmed her at this reflection. At 
intervals, she cried out: “Shall I then never see him more? Will he never 
return?” 

“He will surely return,” replied the bird from the top of the orange tree. 
“Can one have seen you once, and not desire to see you again?” 

“Heavens! eternal powers! my bird speaks the purest Chaldean.” In 
uttering these words she drew back the curtain, put out her hand to him, and 
knelt upon her bed, saying: 

“Art thou a god descended upon earth? Art thou the great Oromasdes 
concealed under this beautiful plumage? If thou art, restore me this 
charming young man.” 

“T am nothing but a winged animal,” replied the bird; “but I was born at 
the time when all animals still spoke; when birds, serpents, asses, horses, 
and griffins, conversed familiarly with man. I would not speak before 
company, lest your ladies of honor should have taken me for a sorcerer. I 
would not discover myself to any but you.” 

Formosanta was speechless, bewildered, and intoxicated with so many 
wonders. Desirous of putting a hundred questions to him at once, she at 
length asked him how old he was. 

“Only twenty-seven thousand nine hundred years and six months. I date 
my age from the little revolution of the equinoxes, and which is 
accomplished in about twenty-eight thousand of your years. There are 


revolutions of a much greater extent, so are there beings much older than 
me. It is twenty-two thousand years since I learnt Chaldean in one of my 
travels. I have always had a very great taste for the Chaldean language, but 
my brethren, the other animals, have renounced speaking in your climate.” 

“And why so, my divine bird?” 

“Alas! because men have accustomed themselves to eat us, instead of 
conversing and instructing themselves with us. Barbarians! should they not 
have been convinced, that having the same organs with them, the same 
sentiments, the same wants, the same desires, we have also what is called a 
soul, the same as themselves; — that we are their brothers, and that none 
should be dressed and eaten but the wicked? We are so far your brothers, 
that the Supreme Being, the Omnipotent and Eternal Being, having made a 
compact with men, expressly comprehended us in the treaty. He forbade 
you to nourish yourselves with our blood, and we to suck yours. 

“The fables of your ancient Locman, translated into so many languages, 
will be a testimony eternally subsisting of the happy commerce you 
formerly carried on with us. They all begin with these words: ‘In the time 
when beasts spoke.’ It is true, there are many families among you who keep 
up an incessant conversation with their dogs; but the dogs have resolved not 
to answer, since they have been compelled by whipping to go a hunting, and 
become accomplices in the murder of our ancient and common friends, 
stags, deers, hares, and partridges. 

“You have still some ancient poems in which horses speak, and your 
coachmen daily address them in words; but in so barbarous a manner, and 
in uttering such infamous expressions, that horses, though formerly 
entertaining so great a kindness for you, now detest you. 

“The country which is the residence of your charming stranger, the most 
perfect of men, is the only one in which your species has continued to love 
ours, and to converse with us; and this is the only country in the world 
where men are just.” 

“And where is the country of my dear incognito? What is the name of his 
empire? For I will no more believe he is a shepherd than that you are a bat.” 

“His country, is that of the Gangarids, a wise, virtuous, and invincible 
people, who inhabit the eastern shore of the Ganges. The name of my friend 
is Amazan. He is no king; and I know not whether he would so humble 
himself as to be one. He has too great a love for his fellow countrymen. He 
is a shepherd like them. But do not imagine that those shepherds resemble 


yours; who, covered with rags and tatters, watch their sheep, who are better 
clad than themselves; who groan under the burden of poverty, and who pay 
to an extortioner half the miserable stipend of wages which they receive 
from their masters. The Gangaridian shepherds are all born equal, and own 
the innumerable herds which cover their vast fields and subsist on the 
abundant verdure. These flocks are never killed. It is a horrid crime, in that 
favored country, to kill and eat a fellow creature. Their wool is finer and 
more brilliant than the finest silk, and constitutes the greatest traffic of the 
East. Besides, the land of the Gangarids produces all that can flatter the 
desires of man. Those large diamonds that Amazan had the honor of 
presenting you with, are from a mine that belongs to him. An unicorn, on 
which you saw him mounted, is the usual animal the Gangarids ride upon. It 
is the finest, the proudest, most terrible, and at the same time most gentle 
animal that ornaments the earth. A hundred Gangarids, with as many 
unicorns, would be sufficient to disperse innumerable armies. Two centuries 
ago, a king of India was mad enough to attempt to conquer this nation. He 
appeared, followed by ten thousand elephants and a million of warriors. The 
unicorns pierced the elephants, just as I have seen upon your table beads 
pierced in golden brochets. The warriors fell under the sabres of the 
Gangarids like crops of rice mowed by the people of the East. The king was 
taken prisoner, with upwards of six thousand men. He was bathed in the 
salutary water of the Ganges, and followed the regimen of the country, 
which consists only of vegetables, of which nature hath there been 
amazingly liberal to nourish every breathing creature. Men who are fed with 
carnivorous aliments, and drenched with spirituous liquors, have a sharp 
adust blood, which turns their brains a hundred different ways. Their chief 
rage is a fury to spill their brother’s blood, and, laying waste fertile plains, 
to reign over church-yards. Six full months were taken up in curing the king 
of India of his disorder. When the physicians judged that his pulse had 
become natural, they certified this to the council of the Gangarids. The 
council then followed the advice of the unicorns and humanely sent back 
the king of India, his silly court, and impotent warriors, to their own 
country. This lesson made them wise, and from that time the Indians 
respected the Gangarids, as ignorant men, willing to be instructed, revere 
the philosophers they cannot equal. 

“Apropos, my dear bird,” said the princess to him, “do the Gangarids 
profess any religion? have they one?” 


“Yes, we meet to return thanks to God on the days of the full moon; the 
men in a great temple made of cedar, and the women in another, to prevent 
their devotion being diverted. All the birds assemble in a grove, and the 
quadrupeds on a fine down. We thank God for all the benefits he has 
bestowed upon us. We have in particular some parrots that preach 
wonderfully well. 

“Such is the country of my dear Amazan; there I reside. My friendship 
for him is as great as the love with which he has inspired you. If you will 
credit me, we will set out together, and you shall pay him a visit.” 

“Really, my dear bird, this is a very pretty invitation of yours,” replied 
the princess smiling, and who flamed with desire to undertake the journey, 
but did not dare say so. 

“T serve my friend,” said the bird; “and, after the happiness of loving 
you, the greatest pleasure is to assist you.” 

Formosanta was quite fascinated. She fancied herself transported from 
earth. All she had seen that day, all she then saw, all she heard, and 
particularly what she felt in her heart, so ravished her as far to surpass what 
those fortunate Mussulmen now feel, who, disencumbered from their 
terrestrial ties, find themselves in the ninth heaven in the arms of their 
Houris, surrounded and penetrated with glory and celestial felicity. 

Pliny, the Roman naturalist, describes the unicom as “a very ferocious 
beast, similar in the rest of its body to a horse, with the head of a deer, the 
feet of an elephant, the tail of a boar, a deep bellowing voice, and a single 
black horn, two cubits in length, standing out in the middle of its forehead.” 
A familiar representation of this “ferocious beast” may be seen on the 
English coat of arms. — E. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BEAUTIFUL BIRD IS KILLED BY THE KING OF EGYPT. 
FORMOSANTA BEGINS A JOURNEY. ALDEA ELOPES WITH THE 
KING OF SCYTHIA. 


Formosanta passed the whole night in speaking of Amazan. She no longer 
called him any thing but her shepherd; and from this time it was that the 
names of shepherd and lover were indiscriminately used throughout every 
nation. 

Sometimes she asked the bird whether Amazan had had any other 
mistresses. It answered, “No,” and she was at the summit of felicity. 
Sometimes she asked how he passed his life; and she, with transport, 
learned, that it was employed in doing good; in cultivating arts, in 
penetrating into the secrets of nature, and improving himself. She at times 
wanted to know if the soul of her lover was of the same nature as that of her 
bird; how it happened that it had lived twenty thousand years, when her 
lover was not above eighteen or nineteen. She put a hundred such questions, 
to which the bird replied with such discretion as excited her curiosity. At 
length sleep closed their eyes, and yielded up Formosanta to the sweet 
delusion of dreams sent by the gods, which sometimes surpass reality itself, 
and which all the philosophy of the Chaldeans can scarce explain. 

Formosanta did not awaken till very late. The day was far advanced 
when the king, her father, entered her chamber. The bird received his 
majesty with respectful politeness, went before him, fluttered his wings, 
stretched his neck, and then replaced himself upon his orange tree. The king 
seated himself upon his daughter’s bed, whose dreams had made her still 
more beautiful. His large beard approached her lovely face, and after having 
embraced her, he spoke to her in these words: 

“My dear daughter, you could not yesterday find a husband agreeable to 
my wishes; you nevertheless must marry; the prosperity of my empire 
requires it. I have consulted the oracle, which you know never errs, and 
which directs all my conduct. His commands are, that you should traverse 
the globe. You must therefore begin your journey.” 

“Ah! doubtless to the Gangarids,” said the princess; and in uttering these 
words, which escaped her, she was sensible of her indiscretion. The king, 


who was utterly ignorant of geography, asked her what she meant by the 
Gangarids? She easily diverted the question. The king told her she must go 
on a pilgrimage, that he had appointed the persons who were to attend her 
— the dean of the counsellors of state, the high almoner, a lady of honor, a 
physician, an apothecary, her bird, and all necessary domestics. 

Formosanta, who had never been out of her father’s palace, and who, till 
the arrival of the three kings and Amazan, had led a very insipid life, 
according to the etiquette of rank and the parade of pleasure, was charmed 
at setting out upon a pilgrimage. “Who knows,” said she, whispering to her 
heart, “if the gods may not inspire Amazan with the like desire of going to 
the same chapel, and I may have the happiness of again seeing the pilgrim?” 
She affectionately thanked her father, saying she had always entertained a 
secret devotion for the saint she was going to visit. 

Belus gave an excellent dinner to his guests, who were all men. They 
formed a very ill assorted company — kings, ministers, princes, pontiffs — 
all jealous of each other; all weighing their words, and equally embarassed 
with their neighbors and themselves. The repast was very gloomy, though 
they drank pretty freely. The princesses remained in their apartments, each 
meditating upon her respective journey. They dined at their little cover. 
Formosanta afterward walked in the gardens with her dear bird, which, to 
amuse her, flew from tree to tree, displaying his superb tail and divine 
plumage. 

The king of Egypt, who was heated with wine, not to say drunk, asked 
one of his pages for a bow and arrow. This prince was, in truth, the most 
unskillful archer in his whole kingdom. When he shot at a mark, the place 
of the greatest safety was generally the spot he aimed at. But the beautiful 
bird, flying as swiftly as the arrow, seemed to court it, and fell bleeding in 
the arms of Formosanta. The Egyptian, bursting into a foolish laugh, retired 
to his place. The princess rent the skies with her moans, melted into tears, 
tore her hair, and beat her breast. The dying bird said to her, in a low voice: 

“Burn me, and fail not to carry my ashes to the east of the ancient city of 
Aden or Eden, and expose them to the sun upon a little pile of cloves and 
cinnamon.” After having uttered these words it expired. Formosanta was for 
a long time in a swoon, and revived again only to burst into sighs and 
groans. Her father, partaking of her grief, and imprecating the king of 
Egypt, did not doubt but this accident foretold some fatal event. He 
immediately went to consult the oracle, which replied: A mixture of 


everything — life and death, infidelity and constancy, loss and gain, 
calamities and good fortune. Neither he nor his council could comprehend 
any meaning in this reply; but, at length, he was satisfied with having 
fulfilled the duties of devotion. 

His daughter was bathed in tears, whilst he consulted the oracle. She 
paid the funeral obsequies to the bird, which it had directed, and resolved to 
carry its remains into Arabia at the risk of her life. It was burned in 
incombustible flax, with the orange-tree on which it used to perch. She 
gathered up the ashes in a little golden vase, set with rubies, and the 
diamonds taken from the lion’s mouth. Oh! that she could, instead of 
fulfilling this melancholy duty, have burned alive the detestable king of 
Egypt! This was her sole wish. She, in spite, put to death the two crocodiles, 
his two sea horses, his two zebras, his two rats, and had his two mummies 
thrown into the Euphrates. Had she possessed his bull Apis, she would not 
have spared him. 

The king of Egypt, enraged at this affront, set out immediately to 
forward his three hundred thousand men. The king of India, seeing his ally 
depart, set off also on the same day, with a firm intention of joining his 
three hundred thousand Indians to the Egyptian army, the king of Scythia 
decamped in the night with the princess Aldea, fully resolved to fight for 
her at the head of three hundred thousand Scythians, and to restore to her 
the inheritance of Babylon, which was her right, as she had descended from 
the elder branch of the Nimrod family. 

As for the beautiful Formosanta, she set out at three in the morning with 
her caravan of pilgrims, flattering herself that she might go into Arabia, and 
execute the last will of her bird; and that the justice of the gods would 
restore her the dear Amazan, without whom life had become insupportable. 

When the king of Babylon awoke, he found all the company gone. 

“How mighty festivals terminate,” said he; “and what a surprising 
vacuum they leave when the hurry is over.” 

But he was transported with a rage truly royal, when he found that the 
princess Aldea had been carried off. He ordered all his ministers to be 
called up, and the council to be convened. Whilst they were dressing, he 
failed not to consult the oracle; but the only answer he could obtain was in 
these words, so celebrated since throughout the universe: When girls are not 
provided for in marriage by their relatives, they marry themselves. 


Orders were immediately issued to march three hundred thousand men 
against the king of Scythia. Thus was the torch of a most dreadful war 
lighted up, which was caused by the amusements of the finest festival ever 
given upon earth. Asia was upon the point of being over-run by four armies 
of three hundred thousand men each. It is plain that the war of Troy, which 
astonished the world some ages after, was mere child’s play in comparison 
to this; but it should also be considered, that in the Trojans quarrel, the 
object was nothing more than a very immoral old woman, who had 
contrived to be twice run away with; whereas, in this case, the cause was 
tripartite — two girls and a bird. 

The king of India went to meet his army upon the large fine road which 
then led straight to Babylon, at Cachemir. The king of Scythia flew with 
Aldea by the fine road which led to Mount Imaus. Owing to bad 
government, all these fine roads have disappeared in the lapse of time. The 
king of Egypt had marched to the west, along the coast of the little 
Mediterranean sea, which the ignorant Hebrews have since called the Great 
Sea. 





Consulting the oracle. 

As to the charming Formosanta, she pursued the road to Bassora, planted 
with lofty palm trees, which furnished a perpetual shade, and fruit at all 
seasons. The temple in which she was to perform her devotions, was in 
Bassora itself. The saint to whom this temple had been dedicated, was 


somewhat in the style of him who was afterward adored at Lampsacus, and 
was generally successful in procuring husbands for young ladies. Indeed, he 
was the holiest saint in all Asia. 

Formosanta had no sort of inclination for the saint of Bassora. She only 
invoked her dear Gangaridian shepherd, her charming Amazan. She 
proposed embarking at Bassora, and landing in Arabia Felix, to perform 
what her deceased bird had commanded. 

At the third stage, scarce had she entered into a fine inn, where her 
harbingers had made all the necessary preparations for her, when she 
learned that the king of Egypt had arrived there also. Informed by his 
emissaries of the princess’s route, he immediately altered his course, 
followed by a numerous escort. Having alighted, he placed sentinels at all 
the doors; then repaired to the beautiful Formosanta’s apartment, when he 
addressed her by saying: 

“Miss, you are the lady I was in quest of. You paid me very little 
attention when I was at Babylon. It is just to punish scornful capricious 
women. You will, if you please, be kind enough to sup with me to-night; 
and I shall behave to you according as I am satisfied with you.” 

Formosanta saw very well that she was not the strongest. She judged that 
good sense consisted in knowing how to conform to one’s situation. She 
resolved to get rid of the king of Egypt by an innocent stratagem. She 
looked at him through the corners of her eyes, (which in after ages has been 
called ogling,) and then she spoke to him, with a modesty, grace, and 
sweetness, a confusion, and a thousand other charms, which would have 
made the wisest man a fool, and deceived the most discerning: 

“IT acknowledge, sir, I always appeared with a downcast look, when you 
did the king, my father, the honor of visiting him. I had some apprehensions 
for my heart. I dreaded my too great simplicity. I trembled lest my father 
and your rivals should observe the preference I gave you, and which you so 
highly deserved. I can now declare my sentiments. I swear by the bull Apis, 
which after you is the thing I respect the most in the world, that your 
proposals have enchanted me. I have already supped with you at my 
father’s, and I will sup with you again, without his being of the party. All 
that I request of you is, that your high almoner should drink with us. He 
appeared to me at Babylon to be an excellent guest. I have some Chiras 
wine remarkably good. I will make you both taste it. I consider you as the 
greatest of kings, and the most amiable of men.” 


This discourse turned the king of Egypt’s head. He agreed to have the 
almoner’s company. 

“T have another favor to ask of you,” said the princess, “which is to allow 
me to speak to my apothecary. Women have always some little ails that 
require attention, such as vapors in the head, palpitations of the heart, 
colics, and the like, which often require some assistance. In a word, I at 
present stand in need of my apothecary, and I hope you will not refuse me 
this slight testimony of confidence.” 

“Miss,” replied the king of Egypt, “I know life too well to refuse you so 
just a demand. I will order the apothecary to attend you whilst supper is 
preparing. I imagine you must be somewhat fatigued by the journey; you 
will also have occasion for a chambermaid; you may order her you like best 
to attend you. I will afterward wait your commands and convenience.” 

He then retired, and the apothecary and the chambermaid, named Irla, 
entered. The princess had an entire confidence in her. She ordered her to 
bring six bottles of Chiras wine for supper, and to make all the sentinels, 
who had her officers under arrest, drink the same. Then she recommended 
her apothecary to infuse in all the bottles certain pharmaceutic drugs, which 
make those who take them sleep twenty-four hours, and with which he was 
always provided. She was implicitly obeyed. The king returned with his 
high almoner in about half an hour’s time. The conversation at supper was 
very gay. The king and the priest emptied the six bottles, and acknowledged 
there was not such good wine in Egypt. The chambermaid was attentive to 
make the servants in waiting drink. As for the princess, she took great care 
not to drink any herself, saying that she was ordered by her physician a 
particular regimen. They were all presently asleep. 

The king of Egypt’s almoner had one of the finest beards that a man of 
his rank could wear. Formosanta lopped it off very skillfully; then sewing it 
to a ribbon, she put it on her own chin. She then dressed herself in the 
priest’s robes, and decked herself in all the marks of his dignity, and her 
waiting maid clad herself like the sacristan of the goddess Isis. At length, 
having furnished herself with his urn and jewels, she set out from the inn 
amidst the sentinels, who were asleep like their master. Her attendant had 
taken care to have two horses ready at the door. The princess could not take 
with her any of the officers of her train. They would have been stopped by 
the great guard. 


Formosanta and Irla passed through several ranks of soldiers, who, 
taking the princess for the high priest, called her, “My most Reverend 
Father in God,” and asked his blessing. The two fugitives arrived in twenty- 
four hours at Bassora, before the king awoke. They then threw off their 
disguise, which might have created some suspicion. They fitted out with all 
possible expedition a ship, which carried them, by the Straits of Ormus, to 
the beautiful banks of Eden in Arabia Felix. This was that Eden, whose 
gardens were so famous, that they have since been the residence of the best 
of mankind. They were the model of the Elysian fields, the gardens of the 
Hesperides, and also those of the Fortunate Islands. In those warm climates 
men imagined there could be no greater felicity than shades and murmuring 
brooks. To live eternally in heaven with the Supreme Being, or to walk in 
the garden of paradise, was the same thing to those who incessantly spoke 
without understanding one another, and who could scarce have any distinct 
ideas or just expressions. 

As soon as the princess found herself in this land, her first care was to 
pay her dear bird the funeral obsequies he had required of her. Her beautiful 
hands prepared a small quantity of cloves and cinnamon. What was her 
surprise, when, having spread the ashes of the bird upon this funeral pyre, 
she saw it blaze of itself! All was presently consumed. In the place of the 
ashes there appeared nothing but a large egg, from whence she saw her bird 
issue more brilliant than ever. This was one of the most happy moments the 
princess had ever experienced in her whole life. There was but another that 
could ever be dearer to her; it was the object of her wishes, but almost 
beyond her hopes. 

“T plainly see,” said she, to the bird, “you are the phoenix which I have 
heard so much spoken of. I am almost ready to expire with joy and 
astonishment. I did not believe in your resurrection; but it is my good 
fortune to be convinced of it.” 

“Resurrection, in fact,” said the phoenix to her, “is one of the most simple 
things in the world. There is nothing more in being born twice than once. 
Every thing in this world is the effect of resurrection. Caterpillars are 
regenerated into butterflies; a kernel put into the earth is regenerated into a 
tree. All animals buried in the earth regenerate into vegetation, herbs, and 
plants, and nourish other animals, of which they speedily compose part of 
the substance. All particles which compose bodies are transformed into 


different beings. It is true, that I am the only one to whom Oromasdes has 
granted the favor of regenerating in my own form.” 

Formosanta, who from the moment she first saw Amazan and the 
phoenix, had passed all her time in a round of astonishment, said to him: 

“T can easily conceive that the Supreme Being may form out of your 
ashes a phoenix nearly resembling yourself; but that you should be precisely 
the same person, that you should have the same soul, is a thing, I 
acknowledge, I cannot very clearly comprehend. What became of your soul 
when I carried you in my pocket after your death?” 

“Reflect one moment! Is it not as easy for the great Oromasdes to 
continue action upon a single atom of my being, as to begin afresh this 
action? He had before granted me sensation, memory, and thought. He 
grants them to me again. Whether he united this favor to an atom of 
elementary fire, latent within me, or to the assemblage of my organs, is, in 
reality, of no consequence. Men, as well as phoenixes, are entirely ignorant 
how things come to pass, but the greatest favor the Supreme Being has 
bestowed upon me, is to regenerate me for you. Oh! that I may pass the 
twenty-eight thousand years which I have still to live before my next 
resurrection, with you and my dear Amazan.” 

“My dear phoenix, remember what you first told me at Babylon, which I 
shall never forget, and which flattered me with the hope of again seeing my 
dear shepherd, whom I idolize; ‘we must absolutely pay the Gangarids a 
visit together,’ and I must carry Amazan back with me to Babylon.” 

“This is precisely my design,” said the phoenix. “There is not a moment 
to lose. We must go in search of Amazan by the shortest road, that is, 
through the air. There are in Arabia Felix two griffins, who are my 
particular friends, and who live only a hundred and fifty thousand leagues 
from here. I am going to write to them by the pigeon post, and they will be 
here before night. We shall have time to make you a convenient palankeen, 
with drawers, in which you may place your provisions. You will be quite at 
your ease in this vehicle, with your maid. These two griffins are the most 
vigorous of their kind. Each of them will support one of the poles of the 
canopy between their claws. But, once for all, time is very precious.” 

He instantly went with Formosanta to order the carriage at an 
upholsterer’s of his acquaintance. It was made complete in four hours. In 
the drawers were placed small fine loaves, biscuits superior to those of 


Babylon, large lemons, pine-apples, cocoa, and pistachio nuts, Eden wine, 
which is as superior to that of Chiras, as Chiras is to that of Surinam. 

The two griffins arrived at Eden at the appointed time. The vehicle was 
as light as it was commodious and solid, and Formosanta and Irla placed 
themselves in it. The two griffins carried it off like a feather. The phoenix 
sometimes flew after it, and sometimes perched upon its roof. The two 
griffins winged their way toward the Ganges with the velocity of an arrow 
which rends the air. They never stopped but a moment at night for the 
travelers to take some refreshment, and the carriers to take a draught of 
water. 

They at length reached the country of the Gangarids. The princess’s heart 
palpitated with hope, love, and joy. The phoenix stopped the vehicle before 
Amazan’s house; but Amazan had been absent from home three hours, 
without any one knowing whither he had gone. 

There are no words, even in the Gangaridian language, that could 
express Formosanta’s extreme despair. 

“Alas! this is what I dreaded,” said the phoenix: “the three hours which 
you passed at the inn, upon the road to Bassora, with that wretched king of 
Egypt, have perhaps been at the price of the happiness of your whole life. I 
very much fear we have lost Amazan, without the possibility of recovering 
him.” 

He then asked the servants if he could salute the mother of Amazan? 
They answered, that her husband had died only two days before, and she 
could speak to no one. The phoenix, who was not without influence in the 
house, introduced the princess of Babylon into a saloon, the walls of which 
were covered with orange-tree wood inlaid with ivory. The inferior 
shepherds and shepherdesses, who were dressed in long white garments, 
with gold colored trimmings, served up, in a hundred plain porcelain 
baskets, a hundred various delicacies, amongst which no disguised 
carcasses were to be seen. They consisted of rice, sago, vermicelli, 
macaroni, omelets, milk, eggs, cream, cheese, pastry of every kind, 
vegetables, fruits, peculiarly fragrant and grateful to the taste, of which no 
idea can be formed in other climates; and they were accompanied with a 
profusion of refreshing liquors superior to the finest wine. 

Whilst the princess regaled herself, seated upon a bed of roses, four 
peacocks, who were luckily mute, fanned her with their brilliant wings; two 
hundred birds, one hundred shepherds and shepherdesses, warbled a concert 


in two different choirs; the nightingales, thistlefinches, linnets, chaffinches, 
sung the higher notes with the shepherdesses, and the shepherds sung the 
tenor and bass. The princess acknowledged, that if there was more 
magnificence at Babylon, nature was infinitely more agreeable among the 
Gangarids; but whilst this consolatory and voluptuous music was playing, 
tears flowed from her eyes, whilst she said to the damsel Irla: 

“These shepherds and shepherdesses, these nightingales, these linnets, 
are making love; and for my part, I am deprived of the company of the 
Gangaridian hero, the worthy object of my most tender thoughts.” 

Whilst she was taking this collation, her tears and admiration kept pace 
with each other, and the phoenix addressed himself to Amazan’s mother, 
saying: 

“Madam, you cannot avoid seeing the princess of Babylon; you know—” 

“IT know every thing,” said she, “even her adventure at the inn, upon the 
road to Bassora. A blackbird related the whole to me this morning; and this 
cruel blackbird is the cause of my son’s going mad, and leaving his paternal 
abode.” 

“You have not been informed, then, that the princess regenerated me?” 

“No, my dear child, the blackbird told me you were dead, and this made 
me inconsolable. I was so afflicted at this loss, the death of my husband, 
and the precipitate flight of my son, that I ordered my door to be shut to 
every one. But since the princess of Babylon has done me the honor of 
paying me a visit, I beg she may be immediately introduced. I have matters 
of great importance to acquaint her with, and I choose you should be 
present.” 

She then went to meet the princess in another saloon. She could not walk 
very well. This lady was about three hundred years old; but she had still 
some agreeable vestiges of beauty. It might be conjectured, that about her 
two hundred and fortieth, or two hundred and fiftieth year, she must have 
been a most charming woman. She received Formosanta with a respectful 
nobleness, blended with an air of interest and sorrow, which made a very 
lively impression upon the princess. 

Formosanta immediately paid her the compliments of condolence upon 
her husband’s death. 

“Alas!” said the widow, “you have more reason to lament his death than 
you imagine.” 


“T am, doubtless, greatly afflicted,” said Formosanta; “he was father to 
— .” Here a flood of tears prevented her from going on. “For his sake only I 
undertook this journey, in which I have so narrowly escaped many dangers. 
For him I left my father, and the most splendid court in the universe. I was 
detained by a King of Egypt, whom I detest. Having escaped from this 
tyrant, I have traversed the air in search of the only man I love. When I 
arrive, he flies from me!” Here sighs and tears stopped her impassioned 
harangue. 

His mother then said to her: 

“When the king of Egypt made you his prisoner, — when you supped 
with him at an inn upon the road to Bassora, — when your beautiful hands 
filled him bumpers of Chiras wine, did you observe a blackbird that flew 
about the room?” 

“Yes, really,” said the princess, “I now recollect there was such a bird, 
though at that time I did not pay it the least attention. But in collecting my 
ideas, I now remember well, that at the instant when the king of Egypt rose 
from the table to give me a kiss, the blackbird flew out at the window 
giving a loud cry, and never appeared after.” 

“Alas! madam,” resumed Amazan’s mother, “this is precisely the cause 
of all our misfortunes; my son had dispatched this blackbird to gain 
intelligence of your health, and all that passed at Babylon. He proposed 
speedily to return, throw himself at your feet, and consecrate to you the 
remainder of his life. You know not to what a pitch he adores you. All the 
Gangarids are both loving and faithful; but my son is the most passionate 
and constant of them all. The blackbird found you at an inn, drinking very 
cheerfully with the king of Egypt and a vile priest; he afterward saw you 
give this monarch who had killed the phoenix, — the man my son holds in 
utter detestation, — a fond embrace. The blackbird, at the sight of this, was 
seized with a just indignation. He flew away imprecating your fatal error. 
He returned this day, and has related every thing. But, just heaven, at what a 
juncture! At the very time that my son was deploring with me the loss of his 
father and that of the wise phoenix, the very instant I had informed him that 
he was your cousin german—” 

“Oh heavens! my cousin, madam, is it possible? How can this be? And 
am I so happy as to be thus allied to him, and yet so miserable as to have 
offended him?” 


“My son is, I tell you,” said the Gangaridian lady, “your cousin, and I 
shall presently convince you of it; but in becoming my relation, you rob me 
of my son. He cannot survive the grief that the embrace you gave to the 
king of Egypt has occasioned him.” 

“Ah! my dear aunt,” cried the beautiful Formosanta, “I swear by him and 
the all-powerful Oromasdes, that this embrace, so far from being criminal, 
was the strongest proof of love your son could receive from me. I disobeyed 
my father for his sake. For him I went from the Euphrates to the Ganges. 
Having fallen into the hands of the worthless Pharaoh of Egypt, I could not 
escape his clutches but by artifice. I call the ashes and soul of the phcenix, 
which were then in my pocket, to witness. He can do me justice. But how 
can your son, born upon the banks of the Ganges, be my cousin? I, whose 
family have reigned upon the banks of the Euphrates for so many 
centuries?” 

“You know,” said the venerable Gangaridian lady to her, “that your 
grand uncle, Aldea, was king of Babylon, and that he was dethroned by 
Belus’s father?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You know that this Aldea had in marriage a daughter named Aldea, 
brought up in your court? It was this prince, who, being persecuted by your 
father, took refuge under another name in our happy country. He married 
me, and is the father of the young prince Aldea Amazan, the most beautiful, 
the most courageous, the strongest, and most virtuous of mortals; and at this 
hour the most unhappy. He went to the Babylonian festival upon the credit 
of your beauty; since that time he idolizes you, and now grieves because he 
believes that you have proved unfaithful to him. Perhaps I shall never again 
set eyes upon my dear son.” 

She then displayed to the princess all the titles of the house of Aldea. 
Formosanta scarce deigned to look at them. 

“Ah! madam, do we examine what is the object of our desire? My heart 
sufficiently believes you. But where is Aldea Amazan? Where is my 
kinsman, my lover, my king? Where is my life? What road has he taken? I 
will seek for him in every sphere the Eternal Being hath framed, and of 
which he is the greatest ornament. I will go into the star Canope, into 
Sheath, into Aldebaran; I will go and tell him of my love and convince him 
of my innocence.” 


The phoenix justified the princess with regard to the crime that was 
imputed to her by the blackbird, of fondly embracing the king of Egypt; but 
it was necessary to undeceive Amazan and recall him. Birds were 
dispatched on every side. Unicorns sent forward in every direction. News at 
length arrived that Amazan had taken the road toward China. 

“Well, then,” said the princess, “let us set out for China. I will seek him 
in defiance of both difficulty and danger. The journey is not long, and I 
hope I shall bring you back your son in a fortnight at farthest.” 

At these words tears of affection streamed from his mother’s eyes and 
also from those of the princess. They most tenderly embraced, in the great 
sensibility of their hearts. 

The phoenix immediately ordered a coach with six unicorns. Amazan’s 
mother furnished two thousand horsemen, and made the princess, her niece, 
a present of some thousands of the finest diamonds of her country. The 
phoenix, afflicted at the evil occasioned by the blackbird’s indiscretion, 
ordered all the blackbirds to quit the country; and from that time none have 
been met with upon the banks of the Ganges. 

The god Ormuzd, (called Oromasdes by the Greeks), was regarded by 
the Magi as the source of all good. His followers were in reality worshipers 
of nature, and used neither temples, altars, nor statues, but performed their 
simple rites on mountain tops. They adored Oromasdes as the source of all 
light and purity, and regarded the sun and fire as symbols of the divinity. 
They were, in the language of Wadsworth: 


“— zealous to reject 

Altar and Image, and the inclusive walls 

And roofs of temples built by human hands, — 
The loftiest heights ascending, 

Presented sacrifice to Moon and Stars 

And to the Winds and mother Elements, 

And the whole circle of the Heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence and a God.” 


Byron, in Childe Harold, contrasts the “unwalled temples,” of the 
worshipers of Nature, with the “idol-dwellings,” where images are adored: 


“Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places and the peak 

Of earth-o’er-gazing mountains, and thus take 

A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer.” 


In Moore’s Lalla Rookh will be found an exquisite sketch of the Magi, or 
ancient Fire Worshipers, — 


“Those slaves of Fire, that morn and even 
Hal their creator’s dwelling-place 
Among the living lights of heaven.” — E. 


On ancient coins and armorial bearings, the Griffin is represented as 
having the head and wings of an eagle, joined to the body and paws of a 
lion, thus representing strength and swiftness combined. It was supposed to 
watch over mines of gold, and also whatever was secretly hidden. It built its 
nest like a bird, using gold as the material, and hence it was necessary to 
vigilantly guard its treasures from the rapacity of mankind — who, says 
Milton, in Paradise Lost, “by stealth purloined its guarded gold.” The poets 
intimate that the chariot of Apollo, the god of the sun, was drawn by 
griffins. — E. 


CHAPTER V. 


FORMOSANTA VISITS CHINA AND SCYTHIA IN SEARCH OF 
AMAZAN. 


The unicorns, in less than eight days, carried Formosanta, Irla, and the 
phoenix, to Cambalu, the capital of China. This city was larger than that of 
Babylon, and in appearance quite different. These fresh objects, these 
strange manners, would have amused Formosanta could any thing but 
Amazan have engaged her attention. 

As soon as the emperor of China learned that the princess of Babylon 
was at the city gates, he dispatched four thousand Mandarins in ceremonial 
robes to receive her. They all prostrated themselves before her, and 
presented her with an address written in golden letters upon a sheet of 
purple silk. Formosanta told them, that if she were possessed of four 
thousand tongues, she would not omit replying immediately to every 
Mandarin; but that having only one, she hoped they would be satisfied with 
her general thanks. They conducted her, in a respectful manner, to the 
emperor. 

He was the wisest, most just and benevolent monarch upon earth. It was 
he who first tilled a small field with his own imperial hands, to make 
agriculture respectable to his people. Laws in all other countries were 
shamefully confined to the punishment of crimes: he first allotted premiums 
to virtue. This emperor had just banished from his dominions a gang of 
foreign Bonzes, who had come from the extremities of the West, with the 
frantic hope of compelling all China to think like themselves; and who, 
under pretence of teaching truths, had already acquired honors and riches. 
In expelling them, he delivered himself in these words, which are recorded 
in the annals of the empire: 

“You may here do us much harm as you have elsewhere. You have come 
to preach dogmas of intolerance, to the most tolerant nation upon earth. I 
send you back, that I may never be compelled to punish you. You will be 
honorably conducted to my frontiers. You will be furnished with every thing 
necessary to return to the confines of the hemisphere from whence you 
came. Depart in peace, if you can be at peace, and never return.” 


The princess of Babylon heard with pleasure of this speech and 
determination. She was the more certain of being well received at court, as 
she was very far from entertaining any dogmas of intolerance. The emperor 
of China, in dining with her téte-d-téte, had the politeness to banish all 
disagreeable etiquette. She presented the phoenix to him, who was gently 
caressed by the emperor, and who perched upon his chair. Formosanta, 
toward the end of the repast, ingenuously acquainted him with the cause of 
her journey, and entreated him to search for the beautiful Amazan in the city 
of Cambalu; and in the meanwhile she acquainted the emperor with her 
adventures, without concealing the fatal passion with which her heart 
burned for this youthful hero. 

“He did me the honor of coming to my court,” said the emperor of 
China. “I was enchanted with this amiable Amazan. It is true that he is 
deeply afflicted; but his graces are thereby the more affecting. Not one of 
my favorites has more wit. There is not a gown Mandarin who has more 
knowledge, — not a military one who has a more martial or heroic air. His 
extreme youth adds an additional value to all his talents. If I were so 
unfortunate, so abandoned by the Tien and Changti, as to desire to be a 
conqueror, I would wish Amazan to put himself at the head of my armies, 
and I should be sure of conquering the whole universe. It is a great pity that 
his melancholy sometimes disconcerts him.” 

“Ah! sir,” said Formosanta, with much agitation and grief, blended with 
an air of reproach, “why did you not request me to dine with him? This is a 
cruel stroke you have given me. Send for him immediately, I entreat you.” 

“He set out this very morning,” replied the emperor, “without 
acquainting me with his destination.” 

Formosanta, turning toward the phoenix, said to him: 

“Did you ever know so unfortunate a damsel as myself?” Then resuming 
the conversation, she said: 

“Sir, how came he to quit in so abrupt a manner, so polite a court, in 
which, methinks, one might pass one’s life?” 

“The case was as follows,” said he. “One of the most amiable of the 
princesses of the blood, falling desperately in love with him, desired to meet 
him at noon. He set out at day-break, leaving this billet for my kinswoman, 
whom it hath cost a deluge of tears: 

“Beautiful princess of the mongolian race. You are deserving of a heart 
that was never offered up at any other altar. I have sworn to the immortal 


gods never to love any other than Formosanta, princess of Babylon, and to 
teach her how to conquer one’s desires in traveling. She has had the 
misfortune to yield to a worthless king of Egypt. I am the most unfortunate 
of men; having lost my father, the phoenix, and the hope of being loved by 
Formosanta. I left my mother in affliction, forsook my home and country, 
being unable to live a moment in the place where I learned that Formosanta 
loved another than me. I swore to traverse the earth, and be faithful. You 
would despise me, and the gods punish me, if I violated my oath. Choose 
another lover, madam, and be as faithful as I am.” 

“Ah! give me that miraculous letter,” said the beautiful Formosanta; “it 
will afford me some consolation. I am happy in the midst of my 
misfortunes. Amazan loves me! Amazan, for me, renounces the society of 
the princesses of China. There is no one upon earth but himself endowed 
with so much fortitude. He sets me a most brilliant example. The phoenix 
knows I did not stand in need of it. How cruel it is to be deprived of one’s 
lover for the most innocent embrace given through pure fidelity. But, tell 
me, whither has he gone? What road has he taken? Deign to inform me, and 
I will immediately set out.” 

The emperor of China told her, that, according to the reports he had 
received, her lover had taken the road toward Scythia. The unicorns were 
immediately harnessed, and the princess, after the most tender compliments, 
took leave of the emperor, and resumed her journey with the phoenix, her 
chambermaid Irla, and all her train. 

As soon as she arrived in Scythia, she was more convinced than ever 
how much men and governments differed, and would continue to differ, 
until noble and enlightened minds should by degrees remove that cloud of 
darkness which has covered the earth for so many ages; and until there 
should be found in barbarous climes, heroic souls, who would have strength 
and perseverance enough to transform brutes into men. There are no cities 
in Scythia, consequently no agreeable arts. Nothing was to be seen but 
extensive fields, and whole tribes whose sole habitations were tents and 
chars. Such an appearance struck her with terror. Formosanta enquired in 
what tent or char the king was lodged? She was informed that he had set out 
eight days before with three hundred thousand cavalry to attack the king of 
Babylon, whose niece, the beautiful princess Aldea, he had carried off. 

“What! did he run away with my cousin?” cried Formosanta. “I could 
not have imagined such an incident. What! has my cousin, who was too 


happy in paying her court to me, become a queen, and I am not yet 
married?” She was immediately conducted, by her desire, to the queen’s 
tent. 

Their unexpected meeting in such distant climes — the uncommon 
occurrences they mutually had to impart to each other, gave such charms to 
this interview, as made them forget they never loved one another. They saw 
each other with transport; and a soft illusion supplied the place of real 
tenderness. They embraced with tears, and there was a cordiality and 
frankness on each side that could not have taken place in a palace. 

Aldea remembered the phoenix and the waiting maid Irla. She presented 
her cousin with zibelin skins, who in return gave her diamonds. The war 
between the two kings was spoken of. They deplored the fate of soldiers 
who were forced into battle, the victims of the caprice of princes, when two 
honest men might, perhaps, settle the dispute in less than an hour, without a 
single throat being cut. But the principal topic was the handsome stranger, 
who had conquered lions, given the largest diamonds in the universe, 
written madrigals, and had now become the most miserable of men from 
believing the statements of a blackbird. 

“He is my dear brother,” said Aldea. “He is my lover,” cried Formosanta. 
“You have, doubtless, seen him. Is he still here? for, cousin, as he knows he 
is your brother, he cannot have left you so abruptly as he did the king of 
China. 

“Have I seen him? good heavens! yes. He passed four whole days with 
me. Ah! cousin, how much my brother is to blame. A false report has 
absolutely turned his brain. He roams about the world, without knowing 
whither he is destined. Imagine to yourself his distraction of mind, which is 
so great, that he has refused to meet the handsomest lady in all Scythia. He 
set out yesterday, after writing her a letter which has thrown her into 
despair. As for him, he has gone to visit the Cimmerians.” 

“God be thanked!” cried Formosanta, “another refusal in my favor. My 
good fortune is beyond my hopes, as my misfortunes surpass my greatest 
apprehensions. Procure me this charming letter, that I may set out and 
follow him, loaded with his sacrifices. Farewell, cousin. Amazan is among 
the Cimmerians, and I fly to meet him.” 

Aldea judged that the princess, her cousin, was still more frantic than her 
brother Amazan. Hut as she had herself been sensible of the effects of this 
epidemic contagion, having given up the delights and magnificence of 


Babylon for a king of Scythia; and as the women always excuse those 
follies that are the effects of love, she felt for Formosanta’s affliction, 
wished her a happy journey, and promised to be her advocate with her 
brother, if ever she was so fortunate as to see him again. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER JOURNEY. 


From Scythia the princess of Babylon, with her phoenix, soon arrived at the 
empire of the Cimmerians, now called Russia; a country indeed much less 
populous than Scythia, but of far greater extent. 

After a few days’ journey, she entered a very large city, which has of late 
been greatly improved by the reigning sovereign. The empress, however, 
was not there at that time, but was making a journey through her dominions, 
on the frontiers of Europe and Asia, in order to judge of their state and 
condition with her own eyes, — to enquire into their grievances, and to 
provide the proper remedies for them. 

The principal magistrate of that ancient capital, as soon as he was 
informed of the arrival of the Babylonian lady and the phoenix, lost no time 
in paying her all the honors of his country; being certain that his mistress, 
the most polite and generous empress in the world, would be extremely well 
pleased to find that he had received so illustrious a lady with all that respect 
which she herself, if on the spot, would have shown her. 

The princess was lodged in the palace, and entertained with great 
splendor and elegance. The Cimmerian lord, who was an excellent natural 
philosopher, diverted himself in conversing with the phoenix, at such times 
as the princess chose to retire to her own apartment. The phoenix told him, 
that he had formerly traveled among the Cimmerians, but that he should not 
have known the country again. 

“How comes it,” said he, “that such prodigious changes have been 
brought about in so short a time? Formerly, when I was here, about three 
hundred years ago, I saw nothing but savage nature in all her horrors. At 
present, I perceive industry, arts, splendor, and politeness.” 

“This mighty revolution,” replied the Cimmerian, “was begun by one 
man, and is now carried to perfection by one woman; — a woman who is a 
greater legislator than the Isis of the Egyptians, or the Ceres of the Greeks. 
Most law-givers have been, unhappily, of a narrow genius and an arbitrary 
disposition, which conned their views to the countries they governed. Each 
of them looked upon his own race as the only people existing upon the 
earth, or as if they ought to be at enmity with all the rest. They formed 


institutions, introduced customs, and established religions exclusively for 
themselves. Thus the Egyptians, so famous for those heaps of stones called 
pyramids, have dishonored themselves with their barbarous superstitions. 
They despise all other nations as profane; refuse all manner of intercourse 
with them; and, excepting those conversant in the court, who now and then 
rise above the prejudices of the vulgar, there is not an Egyptian who will eat 
off a plate that has ever been used by a stranger. Their priests are equally 
cruel and absurd. It were better to have no laws at all, and to follow those 
notions of right and wrong engraven on our hearts by nature, than to subject 
society to institutions so inhospitable. 

“Our empress has adopted quite a different system. She considers her 
vast dominions, under which all the meridians on the globe are united, as 
under an obligation of correspondence with all the nations dwelling under 
those meridians. The first and most fundamental of her laws, is an universal 
toleration of all religions, and an unbounded compassion for every error. 
Her penetrating genius perceives, that though the modes of religious 
worship differ, yet morality is every where the same. By this principle, she 
has united her people to all the nations on earth, and the Cimmerians will 
soon consider the Scandinavians and the Chinese as their brethren. Not 
satisfied with this, she has resolved to establish this invaluable toleration, 
the strongest link of society, among her neighbors. By these means, she 
obtained the title of the parent of her country; and, if she persevere, will 
acquire that of the benefactress of mankind. 

“Before her time, the men, who were unhappily possessed of power, sent 
out legions of murderers to ravage unknown countries, and to water with 
the blood of the children the inheritance of their fathers. Those assassins 
were called heroes, and their robberies accounted glorious achievements. 
But our sovereign courts another sort of glory. She has sent forth her armies 
to be the messengers of peace; not only to prevent men from being the 
destroyers, but to oblige them to be the benefactors of one another. Her 
standards are the ensigns of public tranquillity.” 

The phoenix was quite charmed with what he heard from this nobleman. 
He told him, that though he had lived twenty-seven thousand nine hundred 
years and seven months in this world, he had never seen any thing like it. 
He then enquired after his friend Amazan. The Cimmerian gave the same 
account of him that the princess had already heard from the Chinese and the 
Scythians. It was Amazan’s constant practice to run away from all the 


courts he visited, the instant any lady noticed him in particular and seemed 
anxious to make his acquaintance. The phoenix soon acquainted Formosanta 
with this fresh instance of Amazan’s fidelity — a fidelity so much the more 
surprising, since he could not imagine his princess would ever hear of it. 

Amazan had set out for Scandinavia, where he was entertained with 
sights still more surprising. In this place, he beheld monarchy and liberty 
subsisting together in a manner thought incompatible in other states; the 
laborers of the ground shared in the legislature with the grandees of the 
realm. In another place he saw what was still more extraordinary; a prince 
equally remarkable for his extreme youth and uprightness, who possessed a 
sovereign authority over his country, acquired by a solemn contract with his 
people. 

Amazan beheld a philosopher on the throne of Sarmatia, who might be 
called a king of anarchy; for he was the chief of a hundred thousand petty 
kings, one of whom with his single voice could render ineffectual the 
resolution of all the rest. Eolus had not more difficulty to keep the warring 
winds within their proper bounds, than this monarch to reconcile the 
tumultuous discordant spirits of his subjects. He was the master of a ship 
surrounded with eternal storms. But the vessel did not founder, for he was 
an excellent pilot. 

In traversing those various countries, so different from his own, Amazan 
persevered in rejecting all the advances made to him by the ladies, though 
incessantly distracted with the embrace given by Formosanta to the king of 
Egypt, being resolved to set Formosanta an amazing example of an 
unshaken and unparalleled fidelity. 

The princess of Babylon was constantly close at his heels, and scarcely 
ever missed of him but by a day or two; without the one being tired of 
roaming, or the other losing a moment in pursuing him. 

Thus he traversed the immense continent of Germany, where he beheld 
with wonder the progress which reason and philosophy had made in the 
north. Even their princes were enlightened, and had become the patrons of 
freedom of thought. Their education had not been trusted to men who had 
an interest in deceiving them, or who were themselves deceived. They were 
brought up in the knowledge of universal morality, and in the contempt of 
superstition. 

They had banished from all their estates a senseless custom which had 
enervated and depopulated the southern countries. This was to bury alive in 


immense dungeons, infinite numbers of both sexes who were eternally 
separated from one another, and sworn to have no communication together. 
This madness had contributed more than the most cruel wars to lay waste 
and depopulate the earth. 

In opposing these barbarous institutions, so inimical to the laws of nature 
and the best interests of society, the princes of the north had become the 
benefactors of their race. They had likewise exploded other errors equally 
absurd and pernicious. In short, men had at last ventured to make use of 
their reason in those immense regions; whereas it was still believed almost 
every where else, that they could not be governed but in proportion to their 
ignorance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AMAZAN VISITS ALBION. 


From Germany, Amazan arrived at Batavia; where his perpetual chagrin 
was in a good measure alleviated, by perceiving among the inhabitants a 
faint resemblance to his happy countrymen, the Gangarids. There he saw 
liberty, security, and equality, — with toleration in religion; but the ladies 
were so indifferent, that none made him any advances; an experience he had 
not met with before. It is true, however, that had he been inclined to address 
them, they would not have been offended; though, at the same time, not one 
would have been the least in love; but he was far from any thoughts of 
making conquests. 

Formosanta had nearly caught him in this insipid nation. He had set out 
but a moment before her arrival. 

Amazan had heard so much among the Batavians in praise of a certain 
island called Albion, that he was led by curiosity to embark with his 
unicorns on board a ship, which, with a favorable easterly wind, carried him 
in a few hours to that celebrated country, more famous than Tyre, or 
Atlantis. 

The beautiful Formosanta, who had followed him, as it were on the 
scent, to the banks of the Volga, the Vistula, the Elbe, and the Weser, and 
had never been above a day or two behind him, arrived soon after at the 
mouth of the Rhine, where it disembogues its waters into the German 
Ocean. 

Here she learned that her beloved Amazan had just set sail for Albion. 
She thought she saw the vessel on board of which he was, and could not 
help crying out for joy; at which the Batavian ladies were greatly surprised, 
not imagining that a young man could possibly occasion so violent a 
transport. They took, indeed, but little notice of the phoenix, as they 
reckoned his feathers would not fetch near so good a price as those of their 
own ducks, and other water fowl. The princess of Babylon hired two vessels 
to carry herself and her retinue to that happy island, which was soon to 
possess the only object of her desires, the soul of her life, and the god of her 
idolatry. 


An unpropitious wind from the west suddenly arose, just as the faithful 
and unhappy Amazan landed on Albion’s sea-girt shore, and detained the 
ships of the Babylonian princess just as they were on the point of sailing. 
Seized with a deep melancholy, she went to her room, determined to remain 
there till the wind should change; but it blew for the space of eight days, 
with an unremitting violence. The princess, during this tedious period, 
employed her maid of honor, Irla, in reading romances; which were not 
indeed written by the Batavians; but as they are the factors of the universe, 
they traffic in the wit as well as commodities of other nations. The princess 
purchased of Mark Michael Rey, the bookseller, all the novels which had 
been written by the Ausonians and the Welch, the sale of which had been 
wisely prohibited among those nations to enrich their neighbors, the 
Batavians. She expected to find in those histories some adventure similar to 
her own, which might alleviate her grief. The maid of honor read, the 
phoenix made comments, and the princess, finding nothing in the Fortunate 
Country Maid, in Tansai, or in the Sopha, that had the least resemblance to 
her own affairs, interrupted the reader every moment, by asking how the 
wind stood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AMAZAN LEAVES ALBION TO VISIT THE LAND OF SATURN. 


In the mean time Amazan was on the road to the capital of Albion, in his 
coach and six unicorns, all his thoughts employed on his dear princess. At a 
small distance he perceived a carriage overturned in a ditch. The servants 
had gone in different directions in quest of assistance, but the owner kept 
his seat, smoking his pipe with great tranquillity, without manifesting the 
smallest impatience. His name was my lord What-then, in the language 
from which I translate these memoirs. 

Amazan made all the haste possible to help him, and without assistance 
set the carriage to rights, so much was his strength superior to that of other 
men. My lord What-then took no other notice of him, than saying, “a stout 
fellow, by Jove!” In the meantime the neighboring people, having arrived, 
flew into a great passion at being called out to no purpose, and fell upon the 
stranger. They abused him, called him an outlandish dog, and challenged 
him to strip and box. 

Amazan seized a brace of them in each hand, and threw them twenty 
paces from him; the rest seeing this, pulled off their hats, and bowing with 
great respect, asked his honor for something to drink. His honor gave them 
more money than they had ever seen in their lives before. My lord What- 
then now expressed great esteem for him, and asked him to dinner at his 
country house, about three miles off. His invitation being accepted, he went 
into Amazan’s coach, his own being out of order from the accident. 

After a quarter of an hour’s silence, my lord What-then, looking upon 
Amazan for a moment, said. “How d’ye do?” which, by the way, is a phrase 
without any meaning, adding, “You have got six fine unicorns there.” After 
which he continued smoking as usual. 

The traveler told him his unicorns were at his service, and that he had 
brought them from the country of the Gangarids. From thence he took 
occasion to inform him of his affair with the princess of Babylon, and the 
unlucky kiss she had given the king of Egypt; to which the other made no 
reply, being very indifferent whether there were any such people in the 
world, as a king of Egypt, or a princess of Babylon. 


He remained dumb for another quarter of an hour; after which he asked 
his companion a second time how he did, and whether they had any good 
roast beef among the Gangarids. 

Amazan answered with his wonted politeness, “that they did not eat their 
brethren on the banks of the Ganges.” He then explained to him that system 
which many ages afterward was surnamed the Pythagorean philosophy. But 
my lord fell asleep in the meantime, and made but one nap of it till he came 
to his own house. 

He was married to a young and charming woman, on whom nature had 
bestowed a soul as lively and sensible as that of her husband was dull and 
stupid. A few gentlemen of Albion had that day come to dine with her; 
among whom there were characters of all sorts; for that country having been 
almost always under the government of foreigners, the families that had 
come over with these princes had imported their different manners. There 
were in this company some persons of an amiable disposition, others of 
superior genius, and a few of profound learning. 

The mistress of the house had none of that awkward stiffness, that false 
modesty, with which the young ladies of Albion were then reproached. She 
did not conceal by a scornful look and an affected tacitumnity, her deficiency 
of ideas: and the embarrassing humility of having nothing to say. Never was 
a woman more engaging. She received Amazan with a grace and politeness 
that were quite natural to her. The extreme beauty of this young stranger, 
and the involuntary comparison she could not help making between him 
and her prosaic husband, did not increase her happiness or content. 

Dinner being served, she placed Amazan at her side, and helped him to a 
variety of puddings, he having informed her that the Gangarids never dined 
upon any thing which had received from the gods the celestial gift of life. 
The events of his early life, the manners of the Gangarids, the progress of 
arts, religion, and government, were the subjects of a conversation equally 
agreeable and instructive all the time of the entertainment, which lasted till 
night: during which my lord What-then did nothing but push the bottle 
about, and call for the toast. 

After dinner, while my lady was pouring out the tea, still feeding her 
eyes on the young stranger, he entered into a long conversation with a 
member of parliament; for every one knows that there was, even then, a 
parliament called Wittenagemot, or the assembly of wise men. Amazan 
enquired into the constitution, laws, manners, customs, forces, and arts, 


which made this country so respectable; and the member answered him in 
the following manner. 

“For a long time we went stark naked, though our climate is none of the 
hottest. We were likewise for a long time enslaved by a people who came 
from the ancient country of Saturn, watered by the Tiber. But the mischief 
we have done one another has greatly exceeded all that we ever suffered 
from our first conquerors. One of our princes carried his superstition to such 
a pitch, as to declare himself the subject of a priest, who dwells also on the 
banks of the Tiber, and is called the Old Man of the Seven Mountains. It has 
been the fate of the seven mountains to domineer over the greatest part of 
Europe, then inhabited by brutes in human shape. 
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Religious wars in Albion. 

“To those times of infamy and debasement, succeeded the ages of 
barbarity and confusion. Our country, more tempestuous than the 
surrounding ocean, has been ravaged and drenched in blood by our civil 
discords. Many of our crowned heads have perished by a violent death. 
Above a hundred princes of the royal blood have ended their days on the 


scaffold, whilst the hearts of their adherents have been tom from their 
breasts, and thrown in their faces. In short, it is the province of the hangman 
to write the history of our island, seeing that this personage has finally 
determined all our affairs of moment. 

“But to crown these horrors, it is not very long since some fellows 
wearing black mantles, and others who cast white shirts over their jackets, 
having become aggressive and intolerent, succeeded in communicating their 
madness to the whole nation. Our country was then divided into two parties, 
the murderers and the murdered, the executioners and the sufferers, 
plunderers and slaves; and all in the name of God, and whilst they were 
seeking the Lord. 

“Who would have imagined, that from this horrible abyss, this chaos of 
dissension, cruelty, ignorance, and fanaticism, a government should at last 
spring up, the most perfect, it may be said, now in the world; yet such has 
been the event. A prince, honored and wealthy, all-powerful to do good, but 
without power to do evil, is at the head of a free, warlike, commercial, and 
enlightened nation. The nobles on one hand, and the representatives of the 
people on the other, share the legislature with the monarch. 

“We have seen, by a singular fatality of events, disorder, civil wars, 
anarchy and wretchedness, lay waste the country, when our kings aimed at 
arbitrary power: whereas tranquillity, riches, and universal happiness, have 
only reigned among us, when the prince has remained satisfied with a 
limited authority. All order had been subverted whilst we were disputing 
about mysteries, but was re-established the moment we grew wise enough 
to despise them. Our victorious fleets carry our flag on every ocean; our 
laws place our lives and fortunes in security; no judge can explain them in 
an arbitrary manner, and no decision is ever given without the reasons 
assigned for it. We should punish a judge as an assassin, who should 
condemn a citizen to death without declaring the evidence which accused 
him, and the law upon which he was convicted. 

“Tt is true, there are always two parties among us, who are continually 
writing and intriguing against each other, but they constantly re-unite, 
whenever it is needful to arm in defence of liberty and our country. These 
two parties watch over one another, and mutually prevent the violation of 
the sacred deposit of the laws. They hate one another, but they love the 
state. They are like those jealous lovers, who pay court to the same mistress, 
with a spirit of emulation. 


“From the same fund of genius by which we discovered and supported 
the natural rights of mankind, we have carried the sciences to the highest 
pitch to which they can attain among men. Your Egyptians, who pass for 
such great mechanics — your Indians, who are believed to be such great 
philosophers — your Babylonians, who boast of having observed the stars 
for the course of four hundred and thirty thousand years — the Greeks, who 
have written so much, and said so little, know in reality nothing in 
comparison to our inferior scholars, who have studied the discoveries of 
Our great masters. We have ravished more secrets from nature in the space 
of an hundred years, that the human species had been able to discover in as 
many ages. 

“This is a true account of our present state. I have concealed from you 
neither the good nor the bad; neither our shame nor our glory; and I have 
exaggerated nothing.” 

At this discourse Amazan felt a strong desire to be instructed in those 
sublime sciences his friend had spoken of; and if his passion for the 
princess of Babylon, his filial duty to his mother whom he had quitted, and 
his love for his native country, had not made strong remonstrances to his 
distempered heart, he would willingly have spent the remainder of his life 
in Albion. But that unfortunate kiss his princess had given the king of 
Egypt, did not leave his mind at sufficient ease to study the abstruse 
sciences. 

“IT confess,” said he, “having made a solemn vow to roam about the 
world, and to escape from myself. I have a curiosity to see that ancient land 
of Saturn — that people of the Tiber and of the Seven Mountains, who have 
been heretofore your masters. They must undoubtedly be the first people on 
earth.” 

“T advise you by all means,” answered the member, “to take that journey, 
if you have the smallest taste for music or painting. Even we ourselves 
frequently carry our spleen and melancholy to the Seven Mountains. But 
you will be greatly surprised when you see the descendants of our 
conquerors.” 

This was a long conversation, and Amazan had spoken in so agreeable a 
manner; his voice was so charming; his whole behavior so noble and 
engaging, that the mistress of the house could not resist the pleasure of 
having a little private chat with him in her turn. She accordingly sent him a 
little billet-doux intimating her wishes in the most agreeable language. 


Amazan had once more the courage to resist the fascination of female 
society, and, according to custom, wrote the lady an answer full of respect, 
— representing to her the sacredness of his oath, and the strict obligation he 
was under to teach the princess of Babylon to conquer her passions by his 
example; after which he harnessed his unicorns and departed for Batavia, 
leaving all the company in deep admiration of him, and the lady in profound 
astonishment. In her confusion she dropped Amazan’s letter. My lord What- 
then read it next morning: 

“D —n it,” said he, shrugging up his shoulders, “what stuff and 
nonsense have we got here?” and then rode out a fox hunting with some of 
his drunken neighbors. 

Amazan was already sailing upon the sea, possessed of a geographical 
chart, with which he had been presented by the learned Albion he had 
conversed with at lord What-then’s. He was extremely astonished to find 
the greatest part of the earth upon a single sheet of paper. 

His eyes and imagination wandered over this little space; he observed the 
Rhine, the Danube, the Alps of Tyrol, there specified under their different 
names, and all the countries through which he was to pass before he arrived 
at the city of the Seven Mountains. But he more particularly fixed his eyes 
upon the country of the Gangarids, upon Babylon, where he had seen his 
dear princess, and upon the country of Bassora, where she had given a fatal 
kiss to the king of Egypt. He sighed, and tears streamed from his eyes at the 
unhappy remembrance. He agreed with the Albion who had presented him 
with the universe in epitome, when he averred that the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Thames were a thousand times better instructed than those 
upon the banks of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Ganges. 

As he returned into Batavia, Formosanta proceeded toward Albion with 
her two ships at full sail. Amazan’s ship and the princess’s crossed one 
another and almost touched; the two lovers were close to each other, 
without being conscious of the fact. Ah! had they but known it! But this 
great consolation tyrannic destiny would not allow. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AMAZAN VISITS ROME. 


No sooner had Amazan landed on the flat muddy shore of Batavia, than he 
immediately set out toward the city of the Seven Mountains. He was 
obliged to traverse the southern part of Germany. At every four miles he 
met with a prince and princess, maids of honor, and beggars. He was greatly 
astonished every where at the coquetries of these ladies and maids of honor, 
in which they indulged with German good faith. After having cleared the 
Alps he embarked upon the sea of Dalmatia, and landed in a city that had no 
resemblance to any thing he had heretofore seen. The sea formed the streets, 
and the houses were erected in the water. The few public places, with which 
this city was ornamented, were filled with men and women with double 
faces — that which nature had bestowed on them, and a pasteboard one, ill 
painted, with which they covered their natural visage; so that this people 
seemed composed of spectres. Upon the arrival of strangers in this country, 
they immediately purchase these visages, in the same manner as people 
elsewhere furnish themselves with hats and shoes. Amazan despised a 
fashion so contrary to nature. He appeared just as he was. 

Many ladies were introduced, and interested themselves in the handsome 
Amazan. But he fled with the utmost precipitancy, uttering the name of the 
incomparable princess of Babylon, and swearing by the immortal gods, that 
she was far handsomer than the Venetian girls. 

“Sublime traitoress,” he cried, in his transports, “I will teach you to be 
faithful!” 

Now the yellow surges of the Tiber, pestiferous fens, a few pale 
emaciated inhabitants clothed in tatters which displayed their dry tanned 
hides, appeared to his sight, and bespoke his arrival at the gate of the city of 
the Seven Mountains, — that city of heroes and legislators who conquered 
and polished a great part of the globe. 

He expected to have seen at the triumphal gate, five hundred battalions 
commanded by heroes, and in the senate an assembly of demi-gods giving 
laws to the earth. But the only army he found consisted of about thirty 
tatterdemalions, mounting guard with umbrellas for fear of the sun. Having 
arrived at a temple which appeared to him very fine, but not so magnificent 


as that of Babylon, he was greatly astonished to hear a concert performed 
by men with female voices. 

“This,” said he, “is a mighty pleasant country, which was formerly the 
land of Saturn. I have been in a city where no one showed his own face; 
here is another where men have neither their own voices nor beards.” 

He was told that these eunuchs had been trained from childhood, that 
they might sing the more agreeably the praises of a great number of persons 
of merit. Amazan could not comprehend the meaning of this. 

They then explained to him very pleasantly, and with many 
gesticulations, according to the custom of their country, the point in 
question. Amazan was quite confounded. 

“T have traveled a great way,” said he, “but I never before heard such a 
whim.” 

After they had sung a good while, the Old Man of the Seven Mountains 
went with great ceremony to the gate of the temple. He cut the air in four 
parts with his thumb raised, two fingers extended and two bent, in uttering 
these words in a language no longer spoken: “To the city and to the 
universe.” Amazan could not see how two fingers could extend so far. 

He presently saw the whole court of the master of the world file off. This 
court consisted of grave personages, some in scarlet, and others in violet 
robes. They almost all eyed the handsome Amazan with a tender look; and 
bowed to him, while commenting upon his personal appearance. 

The zealots whose vocation was to show the curiosities of the city to 
strangers, very eagerly offered to conduct him to several ruins, in which a 
muleteer would not choose to pass a night, but which were formerly worthy 
monuments of the grandeur of a royal people. He moreover saw pictures of 
two hundred years standing, and statues that had remained twenty ages, 
which appeared to him masterpieces of their kind. 

“Can you still produce such work?” said Amazan. 

“No, your excellency,” replied one of the zealots; “but we despise the 
rest of the earth, because we preserve these rarities. We are a kind of old 
clothes men, who derive our glory from the cast-off garbs in our 
warehouses.” 

Amazan was willing to see the prince’s palace, and he was accordingly 
conducted thither. He saw men dressed in violet colored robes, who were 
reckoning the money of the revenues of the domains of lands, some situated 


upon the Danube, some upon the Loire, others upon the Guadalquivir, or the 
Vistula. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Amazan, having consulted his geographical map, “your 
master, then, possesses all Europe, like those ancient heroes of the Seven 
Mountains?” 

“He should possess the whole universe by divine right,” replied a violet- 
livery man; “and there was even a time when his predecessors nearly 
compassed universal monarchy, but their successors are so good as to 
content themselves at present with some monies which the kings, their 
subjects, pay to them in the form of a tribute.” 

“Your master is then, in fact, the king of kings. Is that his title?” said 
Amazan. 
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The Old Man of the Seven Mountains.— “The Old Man of the Seven 
Mountains went with great ceremony to the gate of the temple. He cut the 
air in four parts with his thumb raised, two fingers extended and two bent, 


in uttering these words in a language no longer spoken: ‘To the city and to 
the universe.’” 

“Your excellency, his title is the servant of servants! He was originally a 
fisherman and porter, wherefore the emblems of his dignity consist of keys 
and nets; but he at present issues orders to every king in Christendom. It is 
not a long while since he sent one hundred and one mandates to a king of 
the Celts, and the king obeyed.” 


THE SERVANT OF SERVANTS. 


The personal service of Pius IX. as it existed in 1873, without counting 
Swiss gensdarmes, palatine guards, &c., is thus described by the author of 
The Religion of Rome, page 21. 

“The pope for his own exclusive personal service has four palatine 
cardinals, three prelates and a master, ten prelates of the private chamber, 
amongst whom are a cup-bearer, and a keeper of the wardrobe; then two 
hundred and fifteen domestic prelates. Then follow two hundred and forty- 
nine supernumerary prelates of the private chamber, four private 
chamberlains of the sword and cloak, Roman patricians, one of whom is a 
master of Santo Ospizto. 

“What things are these? what service do these private chamberlains 
render? what is the use of this cloak and sword? We will undertake to say 
that they do not know themselves. Let us proceed. Then come next a 
quarter-master major, a correspondent general of the post, and one hundred 
and thirty fresh private chamberlains of the sword and cloak! Oh! it is a 
labor to count them! Next come two hundred and sixty-five honorary 
monsignori extra urbem, six honorary chamberlains of the sword and cloak, 
then eight private chaplains. What a number of private affairs must the pope 
have? Then eighty-one honorary chaplains extra urbem; then — but 
enough, enough, enough! 

“No! not enough for the pope. Then come two private monsignori of the 
tonsure — still private! — then eighteen supernumeraries: two adjutants of 
the chamber, a private steward — again private! — then nineteen ushers, 
participants, and twenty-four supernumeraries. Then — ah! there are no 
more. Let us cast up those we have named; they amount only to a bagatelle 
of one thousand and twenty-five persons! And take note, that there are not 


included in this list the palatine administration, and the tribunal of the 
majordomo, the Swiss guards, the gensdarmes, etc., etc. 

“Tf it be difficult for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, how 
shall he who inhabits the Vatican enter there? — who has treasures of all 
sorts, money, precious gems, precious and countless works of art, vessels of 
silver and gold, and who has on his head not one crown but three? who 
causes himself to be borne on the shoulders of men; who causes them to 
kiss his feet; who has millions of income, and a thousand persons to attend 
upon him? 

“There is, in fact, nothing to be compared with the effrontery with which 
the Vatican enacts the comedy of poverty. Yes, it has reason to believe still 
in miracles; it is an actual miracle which the Roman court works, in 
drawing from the pockets of the poor the obolus necessary to buy them 
bread, to spend it before their faces in Sybaritic luxury, in a palace of The 
Thousand and One Nights. On the day of Epiphany, the Jesuits sent to the 
Vatican some hundreds of women and children of the Trastevere, to carry to 
the pope a gift of money. The children to succor the poverty of the pope, 
who consumes on himself and household enough to maintain a whole city, 
gave him the money which they had received in gifts from their parents, and 
the women of the Trastevere, the few pence that they had laid aside for the 
needs of their families. 

“But what is most extraordinary is, that these women and children who 
bestowed their charity on the pope, went to do it into halls full of gold, 
marble, precious stones, velvet, silk, embroidery, paintings, and statues, into 
the Vatican, that gigantic palace, which occupies a space of fifteen hundred 
feet in length, and eight hundred in breadth, with twenty courts, two 
hundred staircases, eleven thousand rooms, galleries and halls full of 
treasures, and the construction of which has cost hundreds of millions. 
These children and these women passing through so much wealth never 
were struck with the idea that Pius IX. ought to be something more than a 
beggar; that there is no monarch in the world who has an abode like the 
popes of Rome — the very sight of the gifts sent by all the world to Pius IX. 
being enough to strike them dumb with astonishment. 

“Now these women and these children don’t comprehend this, and here 
is the miracle. This Pius IX. ought to go into the cottages of these poor 
women and take them money, instead of their going to carry it into the 
luxurious palace of the pope. 


“The miracle becomes still greater every time that the Pope, replying to 
those who bring money, talks of Jesus; for Jesus was in a stable, not in a 
palace of eleven thousand rooms. Jesus would at once have sent away the 
Swiss, the gensdarmes, the palatine guards, the chamberlains private and 
not private, etc., and would have said to the people of the Trastevere, and of 
the quarters of the poor: ‘Come here into the Vatican, poor people, leave 
those wretched cabins where you suffer so much; come to me; I have eleven 
thousand rooms to offer you, one of which is quite enough for me, and so I 
will divide these amongst those who have none.’ This would have been said 
by Christ, whom Pius IX. invokes so often, calling himself His vicar or 
steward. But try, ye poor, to enter into the Vatican, and you will find at once 
at the door a Swiss, who will chase you away by blows of his halberd. He 
will let in anyone who comes to bring money, but not a soul who comes to 
ask for it.” — E. 


“Your fisherman must then have sent five or six hundred thousand men 
to put these orders in execution?” 

“Not at all, your excellency. Our holy master is not rich enough to keep 
ten thousand soldiers on foot: but he has five or six hundred thousand 
divine prophets dispersed in other countries. These prophets of various 
colors are, as they ought to be, supported at the expense of the people where 
they reside. They proclaim, from heaven, that my master may, with his 
keys, open and shut all locks, and particularly those of strong boxes. A 
Norman priest, who held the post of confident of this king’s thoughts, 
convinced him he ought to obey, without questioning, the one hundred and 
one thoughts of my master; for you must know that one of the prerogatives 
of the Old Man of the Seven Mountains is never to err, whether he deigns to 
speak or deigns to write.” 

“In faith,” said Amazan, “this is a very singular man; I should be pleased 
to dine with him.” 

“Were your excellency even a king, you could not eat at his table. All 
that he could do for you, would be to allow you to have one served by the 
side of his, but smaller and lower. But if you are inclined to have the honor 
of speaking to him, I will ask an audience for you on condition of the buona 
mancia, which you will be kind enough to give me.” “Very readily,” said 
the Gangarid. The violet-livery man bowed: “I will introduce you to- 
morrow,” said he. “You must make three very low bows, and you must kiss 


the feet of the Old Man of the Seven Mountains.” At this information 
Amazan burst into so violent a fit of laughing that he was almost choked; 
which, however, he surmounted, holding his sides, whilst the violent 
emotions of the risible muscles forced the tears down his cheeks, till he 
reached the inn, where the fit still continued upon him. 

At dinner, twenty beardless men and twenty violins produced a concert. 
He received the compliments of the greatest lords of the city during the 
remainder of the day; but from their extravagant actions, he was strongly 
tempted to throw two or three of these violet-colored gentry out of the 
window. He left with the greatest precipitation this city of the masters of the 
world, where young men were treated so whimsically, and where he found 
himself necessitated to kiss an old man’s toe, as if his cheek were at the end 
of his foot. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN UNFORTUNATE ADVENTURE IN GAUL. 


In all the provinces through which Amazan passed, he remained ever 
faithful to the princess of Babylon, though incessantly enraged at the king 
of Egypt. This model of constancy at length arrived at the new capital of the 
Gauls. This city, like many others, had alternately submitted to barbarity, 
ignorance, folly, and misery. The first name it bore was Dirt and Mire; it 
then took that of Isis, from the worship of Isis, which had reached even 
here. Its first senate consisted of a company of watermen. It had long been 
in bondage, and submitted to the ravages of the heroes of the Seven 
Mountains; and some ages after, some other heroic thieves who came from 
the farther banks of the Rhine, had seized upon its little lands. 

Time, which changes all things, had formed it into a city, half of which 
was very noble and very agreeable, the other half somewhat barbarous and 
ridiculous. This was the emblem of its inhabitants. There were within its 
walls at least a hundred thousand people, who had no other employment 
than play and diversion. These idlers were the judges of those arts which the 
others cultivated. They were ignorant of all that passed at court; though they 
were only four short miles distant from it: but it seemed to them at least six 
hundred thousand miles off. Agreeableness in company, gaiety and frivolty, 
formed the important and sole considerations of their lives. They were 
governed like children, who are extravagantly supplied with gewgaws, to 
prevent their crying. If the horrors were discussed, which two centuries 
before had laid waste their country, or if those dreadful periods were 
recalled, when one half of the nation massacred the other for sophisms, 
they, indeed, said, “this was not well done;” then, presently, they fell to 
laughing again, or singing of catches. 





Kissing an old 


man’s toe. 


KISSING THE POPE’S FOOT. 


On page 181 of The Religion of Rome, the author asks the questions: “Why 
does the pope cause his foot, or rather his slipper, to be kissed? And when 
did this custom begin?” His explanation is as follows: 

“Theophilus Rainaldo and the Bollandist fathers, as well as other Roman 
Catholic authors, tell us a gallant story of Pope St. Leo I., called the Great, 
which, if it were true, might show the origin of the practice. They say that a 
young and very handsome devotee was admitted on Easter day, to kiss the 
hand of Pope St. Leo after the mass. The pope felt himself very much 
excited by this kiss, and remembering the words of the Savior, ‘If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee’ (Matt. v. 30), he at once cut off 


his hand. But as he was unable to perform mass with only one hand, the 
people were in a great rage. The pope therefore prayed to God to restore his 
hand, and God complied: his hand was again united to the stump. And to 
avoid such dilemmas in future, Leo ordered that thereafter no one should 
kiss his hand, but only his foot. A very little common sense is sufficient to 
make us understand that such was not the origin of this custom. 

“The first who invented this degrading act of kissing feet was the 
Emperor Caligula. He, in his quality of Pontifex Maximus, ordered the 
people to kiss his foot. Succeeding emperors refused such an act of base 
slavery. But Heliogabalus, as emperor, and Pontifex Maximus, again 
introduced it. After him, the custom fell into disuse; but the Christian 
emperors retaining some of the wicked fables given to the pagan emperors, 
permitted the kissing of the foot as a compliment on the presentation of 
petitions. We may cite a few instances. The acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon say that Fazius, Bishop of Tyre, in his petition to the emperor, 
said, ‘I supplicate, prostrate, at your immaculate and divine feet.’ 
Bassianus, Bishop of Ephesus, says, ‘I prostrate myself at your feet.’ 
Eunomius, Bishop of Nicomedia, says, ‘I prostrate myself before the 
footsteps of your power.’ The Abbot Saba says, ‘I am come to adore the 
footsteps of your piety. Prococius, in his History of Mysteries, says that the 
Emperor Justinian, at the instigation of the proud Theodora, his wife, was 
the first amongst the Christian emperors who ordered prostrations before 
himself and his wife, and the kissing of their feet. 

“The ecclesiastics, the bishops, and, finally, the popes, were not exempt 
from paying this homage to the emperors. The prelates of Syria held this 
language to the Emperor Justinian. ‘The pope of holy memory, and the 
archbishop of ancient Rome, has come to your pious conversation, and has 
been honored by your holy feet.’ Pope Gregory I., writing to Theodorus, the 
physician of the Emperor Mauritius, in the year A.D. 593, said: ‘My tongue 
cannot sufficiently express the great benefits that I have received from God 
Almighty and from our great emperor, for which I can only love him and 
kiss his feet.’ In the year A.D. 681 Pope Agathon, sending his legates to the 
sixth council, writes to the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus: ‘As prostrate in 
your presence, and embracing your feet, I implore you,’ etc. In the seventh 
century, therefore, not only did the popes not have their feet kissed, but they 
themselves were obliged to kiss those of the emperor. Becoming sovereigns 
of Rome, they soon began to adopt the same custom. Pope Eugenius II., 


who died in 827, was the first who made it the law to kiss the papal foot. 
From that time it was necessary to kneel before the popes. Gregory VII. 
ordered all princes to submit to this practice. 

“From what we have said it is clear that the origin of feet-kissing was 
entirely pagan and idolatrous. That this custom is in total contradiction to 
the precepts of the Gospel would be a waste of words to assert. Jesus Christ 
was so far from desiring people to kiss his feet, that he set himself on one 
occasion to wash the feet of his disciples. These are the words of the 
Gospel: ‘He riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments; and took a 
towel and girded himself. After that he poured water into a basin, and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
was girded.’ 

“This act of Jesus Christ is in perfect keeping (John xiii. 4.5) with all his 
precepts, with his inculcations of modesty, equality, humility, and with his 
condemnation of those who set themselves above others. Who would have 
said that a day would come in which those claiming to be his vicars should 
cause people to kiss their feet? How thoroughly has Catholicism borrowed 
from paganism its idolatries? And notwithstanding this flagrant violation of 
the religion of Christ, what a herd of people go and press their lips on the 
slipper of the pope, as was done formerly to the Roman emperors, the 
pontifices maximi, that is to say, the priests of Jove.” — E. 


In proportion as the idlers were polished, agreeable, and amiable, it was 
observed that there was a greater and more shocking contrast between them 
and those who were engaged in business. 

Among the latter, or such as pretended so to be, there was a gang of 
melancholy fanatics, whose absurdity and knavery divided their character, 
— whose appearance alone diffused misery, — and who would have 
overturned the world, had they been able to gain a little credit. But the 
nation of idlers, by dancing and singing, forced them into obscurity in their 
caverns, as the warbling birds drive the croaking bats back to their holes 
and ruins. 

A smaller number of those who were occupied, were the preservers of 
ancient barbarous customs, against which nature, terrified, loudly 
exclaimed. They consulted nothing but their worm-eaten registers. If they 
there discovered a foolish or horrid custom, they considered it as a sacred 
law. It was from this vile practice of not daring to think for themselves, but 


extracting their ideas from the ruins of those times when no one thought at 
all, that in the metropolis of pleasure there still remained some shocking 
manners. Hence it was that there was no proportion between crimes and 
punishments. A thousand deaths were sometimes inflicted upon an innocent 
victim, to make him acknowledge a crime he had not committed. 

The extravagancies of youth were punished with the same severity as 
murder or parricide. The idlers screamed loudly at these exhibitions, and the 
next day thought no more about them, but were buried in the contemplation 
of some new fashion. 

This people saw a whole age elapse, in which the fine arts attained a 
degree of perfection that far surpassed the most sanguine hopes. Foreigners 
then repaired thither, as they did to Babylon, to admire the great monuments 
of architecture, the wonders of gardening, the sublime efforts of sculpture 
and painting. They were charmed with a species of music that reached the 
heart without astonishing the ears. 

True poetry, that is to say, such as is natural and harmonious, that which 
addresses the heart as well as the mind, was unknown to this nation before 
this happy period. New kinds of eloquence displayed sublime beauties. The 
theatres in particular reéchoed with masterpieces that no other nation ever 
approached. In a word, good taste prevailed in every profession to that 
degree, that there were even good writers among the Druids. 

So many laurels that had branched even to the skies, soon withered in an 
exhausted soil. There remained but a very small number, whose leaves were 
of a pale dying verdure. This decay was occasioned by the facility of 
producing; laziness preventing good productions, and by a satiety of the 
brilliant, and a taste for the whimsical. Vanity protected arts that brought 
back times of barbarity; and this same vanity, in persecuting persons of real 
merit, forced them to quit their country. The hornets banished the bees. 

There were scarce any real arts, scarce any real genius, talent now 
consisted in reasoning right or wrong upon the merit of the last age. The 
dauber of a sign-post criticised with an air of sagacity the works of the 
greatest painters; and the blotters of paper disfigured the works of the 
greatest writers. Ignorance and bad taste had other daubers in their pay. The 
same things were repeated in a hundred volumes under different titles. 
Every work was either a dictionary or a pamphlet. A Druid gazetteer wrote 
twice a week the obscure annals of an unknown people possessed with the 
devil, and of celestial prodigies operated in garrets by little beggars of both 


sexes. Other Ex-Druids, dressed in black, ready to die with rage and hunger, 
set forth their complaints in a hundred different writings, that they were no 
longer allowed to cheat mankind — this privilege being conferred on some 
goats clad in grey; and some Arch-Druids were employed in printing 
defamatory libels. 

Amazan was quite ignorant of all this, and even if he had been 
acquainted with it, he would have given himself very little concern about it, 
having his head filled with nothing but the princess of Babylon, the king of 
Egypt, and the inviolable vow he had made to despise all female coquetry in 
whatever country his despair should drive him. 

The gaping ignorant mob, whose curiosity exceeds all the bounds of 
nature and reason, for a long time thronged about his unicorns. The more 
sensible women forced open the doors of his hotel to contemplate his 
person. 





Gaiety and frivolity— “There are within its walls at least a hundred 
thousand people, who had no other employment than play and diversion.” 

He at first testified some desire of visiting the court; but some of the 
idlers, who constituted good company and casually went thither, informed 
him that it was quite out of fashion, that times were greatly changed, and 
that all amusements were confined to the city. He was invited that very 
night to sup with a lady whose sense and talents had reached foreign climes, 
and who had traveled in some countries through which Amazan had passed. 
This lady gave him great pleasure, as well as the society he met at her 
house. Here reigned a decent liberty, gaiety without tumult, silence without 
pedantry, and wit without asperity. He found that good company was not 
quite ideal, though the title was frequently usurped by pretenders. The next 
day he dined in a society far less amiable, but much more voluptuous. The 
more he was satisfied with the guests, the more they were pleased with him. 
He found his soul soften and dissolve, like the aromatics of his country, 
which gradually melt in a moderate heat, and exhale in delicious perfumes. 

After dinner he was conducted to a place of public entertainment which 
was enchanting; but condemned, however, by the Druids, because it 
deprived them of their auditors, which, therefore, excited their jealousy. The 
representation here consisted of agreeable verses, delightful songs, dances 
which expressed the movements of the soul, and perspectives that charmed 
the eye in deceiving it. This kind of pastime, which included so many kinds, 
was known only under a foreign name. It was called an Opera, which 
formerly signified, in the language of the Seven Mountains, work, care, 
occupation, industry, enterprise, business. This exhibition enchanted him. A 
female singer, in particular, charmed him by her melodious voice, and the 
graces that accompanied her. This child of genius, after the performance, 
was introduced to him by his new friends. He presented her with a handful 
of diamonds; for which she was so grateful, that she could not leave him all 
the rest of the day. He supped with her and her companions, and during the 
delightful repast he forgot his sobriety, and became heated and oblivious 
with wine. What an instance of human frailty! 

The beautiful princess of Babylon arrived at this juncture, with her 
phoenix, her chambermaid Irla, and her two hundred Gangaridian cavaliers 
mounted on their unicorns. It was a long while before the gates were 
opened. She immediately asked, if the handsomest, the most courageous, 
the most sensible, and the most faithful of men was still in that city? The 


magistrates readily concluded that she meant Amazan. She was conducted 
to his hotel. How great was the palpitation of her heart! — the powerful 
operation of the tender passion. Her whole soul was penetrated with 
inexpressible joy, to see once more in her lover the model of constancy. 
Nothing could prevent her entering his chamber; the curtains were open; 
and she saw the beautiful Amazan asleep and stupefied with drink. 

Formosanta expressed her grief with such screams as made the house 
echo. She swooned into the arms of Irla. As soon as she had recovered her 
senses, she retired from this fatal chamber with grief blended with rage. 

“Oh! just heaven; oh, powerful Oromasdes!” cried the beautiful princess 
of Babylon, bathed in tears. “By whom, and for whom am I thus betrayed? 
He that could reject for my sake so many princesses, to abandon me for the 
company of a strolling Gaul! No! I can never survive this affront.” 

“This is the disposition of all young people,” said Irla to her, “from one 
end of the world to the other. Were they enamoured with a beauty 
descended from heaven, they would at certain moments forget her entirely.” 

“Tt is done,” said the princess, “I will never see him again whilst I live. 
Let us depart this instant, and let the unicorns be harnessed.” 

The phoenix conjured her to stay at least till Amazan awoke, that he 
might speak with him. 

“He does not deserve it,” said the princess. “You would cruelly offend 
me. He would think that I had desired you to reproach him, and that I am 
willing to be reconciled to him. If you love me, do not add this injury to the 
insult he has offered me.” 

The phoenix, who after all owed his life to the daughter of the king of 
Babylon, could not disobey her. She set out with all her attendants. 

“Whither are you going?” said Irla to her. 

“T do not know,” replied the princess; “we will take the first road we 
find. Provided I fly from Amazan for ever, I am satisfied.” 
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Ancient barbarous customs. 
ANCIENT BARBAROUS CUSTOMS. 


William Howitt, in a note to his translation of The Religion of Rome, (page 
19), points out very clearly the evils which have resulted to man from the 
sinister teaching of the upholders of ancient barbarous customs: — 

“If anyone would satisfy himself of what Popery is at its centre; what it 
does where it has had its fullest sway, let him make a tour into the 
mountains in the vicinity of Rome, and see in a country exceedingly 
beautiful by nature, what is the condition of an extremely industrious 
population. In the rock towns of the Alban, Sabine, and Volscian hills, you 
find a swarming throng of men, women, and children, asses, pigs, and hens, 
all groveling in inconceivable filth, squalor, and poverty. Filth in the streets, 
in the houses, everywhere; fleas, fever, and small-pox, and the densest 
ignorance darkening minds of singular natural cleverness. A people brilliant 
in intellect, totally uneducated, and steeped in the grossest superstition. 


“These dens of dirt, disease and, till lately, or brigandage, are the 
evidences of a thousand years of priestly government! They, and the 
country around them, are chiefly the property of the great princely and 
ducal families which sprung out of the papal neposm of Rome, and have by 
successive popes, their founders, been loaded with the wealth of the nation. 
These families live in Rome, in their great palaces, amidst every luxury and 
splendor, surrounded by the finest works of art, and leave their tenants and 
dependents without any attention from them. Some steward or middleman 
screws the last soldo from them for rent; and when crops fail, lifts not a 
finger to alleviate their misery. 

“And the Papal Government, too — a government pretendedly based on 
the direct ordination of Him who went about doing good — what has it 
done for them? Nothing but debauch their minds with idle ceremonies and 
unscriptural dogmas, — legends, priests, monks and beggary! The whole 
land is a land of beggars, made so by inculcated notions of a spurious 
charity. Every countrywoman, many men, and every child, boy or girl, are 
literally beggars — beggars importunate, unappeasable, irrepressible! What 
a condition of mind for a naturally noble and capable people to be reduced 
to by — a religion!” 


The phoenix, who was wiser than Formosanta, because he was divested 
of passion, consoled her upon the road. He gently insinuated to her that it 
was shocking to punish one’s self for the faults of another; that Amazan had 
given her proofs sufficiently striking and numerous of his fidelity, so that 
she should forgive him for having forgotten himself for one moment in 
social company; that this was the only time in which he had been wanting 
of the grace of Oromasdes; that it would render him only the more constant 
in love and virtue for the future; that the desire of expiating his fault would 
raise him beyond himself; that it would be the means of increasing her 
happiness; that many great princesses before her had forgiven such slips, 
and had had no reason to be sorry afterward; and he was so thoroughly 
possessed of the art of persuasion, that Formosanta’s mind grew more calm 
and peaceable. She was now sorry she had set out so soon. She thought her 
unicorns went too fast, but she did not dare return. Great was the conflict 
between her desire of forgiving and that of showing her rage — between her 
love and vanity. However, her unicorns pursued their pace; and she 
traversed the world, according to the prediction of her father’s oracle. 


When Amazan awoke, he was informed of the arrival and departure of 
Formosanta and the phoenix. He was also told of the rage and distraction of 
the princess, and that she had sworn never to forgive him. 

“Then,” said he, “there is nothing left for me to do, but follow her, and 
kill myself at her feet.” 

The report of this adventure drew together his festive companions, who 
all remonstrated with him. They said that he had much better stay with 
them; that nothing could equal the pleasant life they led in the centre of arts 
and refined delicate pleasures; that many strangers, and even kings, 
preferred such an agreeable enchanting repose to their country and their 
thrones. Moreover, his vehicle was broken, and another was being made for 
him according to the newest fashion; that the best tailor of the whole city 
had already cut out for him a dozen suits in the latest style; that the most 
vivacious, amiable, and fashionable ladies, at whose houses dramatic 
performances were represented, had each appointed a day to give him a 
regale. The girl from the opera was in the meanwhile drinking her 
chocolate, laughing, singing, and ogling the beautiful Amazan — who by 
this time clearly perceived she had no more sense than a goose. 

A sincerity, cordiality, and frankness, as well as magnanimity and 
courage, constituted the character of this great prince, he related his travels 
and misfortunes to his friends. They knew that he was cousin-german to the 
princess. They were informed of the fatal kiss she had given the king of 
Egypt. “Such little tricks,” said they, “are often forgiven between relatives, 
otherwise one’s whole life would pass in perpetual uneasiness.” 

Nothing could shake his design of pursuing Formosanta; but his carriage 
not being ready, he was compelled to remain three days longer among the 
idlers, who were still feasting and merry-making. He at length took his 
leave of them, by embracing them and making them accept some of his 
diamonds that were the best mounted, and recommending to them a 
constant pursuit of frivolity and pleasure, since they were thereby made 
more agreeable and happy. 

“The Germans,” said he, “are the greyheads of Europe; the people of 
Albion are men formed; the inhabitants of Gaul are the children, — and I 
love to play with children.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


AMAZAN AND FORMOSANTA BECOME RECONCILED. 


The guides had no difficulty in following the route the princess had taken. 
There was nothing else talked of but her and her large bird. All the 
inhabitants were still in a state of fascination. The banks of the Loire, of the 
Dordogue — the Garonne, and the Gironde, still echoed with acclamation. 

When Amazan reached the foot of the Pyrenees, the magistrates and 
Druids of the country made him dance, whether he would or not, a 
Tambourin; but as soon as he cleared the Pyrenees, nothing presented itself 
that was either gay or joyous. If he here and there heard a peasant sing, it 
was a doleful ditty. The inhabitants stalked with much gravity, having a few 
strung beads and a girted poniard. The nation dressed in black, and 
appeared to be in mourning. 
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Dancing a tambourin.— “When Amazan reached the foot of the Pyrenees, 
the magistrates and druids of the country made him dance, whether he 
would or not, a Tambourin; but as soon as he cleared the Pyrenees, nothing 
presented itself that was either gay or joyous.” 

If Amazan’s servants asked passengers any questions, they were 
answered by signs; if they went into an inn, the host acquainted his guests 
in three words, that there was nothing in the house, but that the things they 
so pressingly wanted might be found a few miles off. 

When these votaries to taciturnity were asked if they had seen the 
beautiful princess of Babylon pass, they answered with less brevity than 
usual: “We have seen her — she is not so handsome — there are no beauties 
that are not tawny — she displays a bosom of alabaster, which is the most 
disgusting thing in the world, and which is scarce known in our climate.” 


Amazan advanced toward the province watered by the Betis. The Tyrians 
discovered this country about twelve thousand years ago, about the time 
they discovered the great Atlantic Isle, inundated so many centuries after. 
The Tyrians cultivated Betica, which the natives of the country had never 
done, being of opinion that it was not their place to meddle with anything, 
and that their neighbors, the Gauls, should come and reap their harvests. 
The Tyrians had brought with them some Palestines, or Jews, who, from 
that time, have wandered through every clime where money was to be 
gained. The Palestines, by extraordinary usury, at fifty per cent., had 
possessed themselves of almost all the riches of the country. This made the 
people of Betica imagine the Palestines were sorcerers; and all those who 
were accused of witchcraft were burnt, without mercy, by a company of 
Druids, who were called the Inquisitors, or the Anthropokaies. These priests 
immediately put their victims in a masquerade habit, seized upon their 
effects, and devoutly repeated the Palestines’ own prayers, whilst burning 
them by a slow fire, por l’amor de Dios. 

The princess of Babylon alighted in that city which has since been called 
Sevilla. Her design was to embark upon the Betis to return by Tyre to 
Babylon, and see again king Belus, her father; and forget, if possible, her 
perdious lover — or, at least, to ask him in marriage. She sent for two 
Palestines, who transacted all the business of the court. They were to 
furnish her with three ships. The phoenix made all the necessary contracts 
with them, and settled the price after some little dispute. 

The hostess was a great devotee, and her husband, who was no less 
religious, was a Familiar: that is to say, a spy of the Druid Inquisitors or 
Anthropokaies. 

He failed not to inform them, that in his house was a sorceress and two 
Palestines, who were entering into a compact with the devil, disguised like a 
large gilt bird. 

The Inquisitors having learned that the lady possessed a large quantity of 
diamonds, swore point blank that she was a sorceress. They waited till night 
to imprison the two hundred cavaliers and the unicorns, (which slept in very 
extensive stables), for the Inquisitors are cowards. 

Having strongly barricaded the gates, they seized the princess and Irla; 
but they could not catch the phoenix, who flew away with great swiftness. 
He did not doubt of meeting with Amazan upon the road from Gaul to 
Sevilla. 


He met him upon the frontiers of Betica, and acquainted him with the 
disaster that had befallen the princess. 

Amazan was struck speechless with rage. He armed himself with a steel 
cuirass damasquined with gold, a lance twelve feet long, two javelins, and 
an edged sword called the Thunderer, which at one single stroke would rend 
trees, rocks, and Druids. He covered his beautiful head with a golden 
casque, shaded with heron and ostrich feathers. This was the ancient armor 
of Magog, which his sister Aldea gave him when upon his journey in 
Scythia. The few attendants he had with him all mounted their unicorns. 

Amazan, in embracing his dear phoenix, uttered only these melancholy 
expressions: “I am guilty! Had I not dined with the child of genius from the 
opera, in the city of the idlers, the princess of Babylon would not have been 
in this alarming situation. Let us fly to the Anthropokaies.” He presently 
entered Sevilla. Fifteen hundred Alguazils guarded the gates of the 
inclosure in which the two hundred Gangarids and their unicorns were shut 
up, without being allowed anything to eat. Preparations were already made 
for sacrificing the princess of Babylon, her chambermaid Irla, and the two 
rich Palestines. 

The high Anthropokaie, surrounded by his subaltern Anthropokaies, was 
already seated upon his sacred tribunal. A crowd of Sevillians, wearing 
strung beads at their girdles, joined their two hands, without uttering a 
syllable, when the beautiful Princess, the maid Irla, and the two Palestines 
were brought forth, with their hands tied behind their backs and dressed in 
masquerade habits. 

The phoenix entered the prison by a dormer window, whilst the 
Gangarids began to break open the doors. The invincible Amazan shattered 
them without. They all sallied forth armed, upon their unicorns, and 
Amazan put himself at their head. He had no difficulty in overthrowing the 
Alguazils, the Familiars, or the priests called Anthropokaies. Each unicorn 
pierced dozens at a time. The thundering Amazan cut to pieces all he met. 
The people in black cloaks and dirty frize ran away, always keeping fast 
hold of their blest beads, por Il’amor de Dios. 

Amazan collared the high Inquisitor upon his tribunal, and threw him 
upon the pile, which was prepared about forty paces distant; and he also 
cast upon it the other Inquisitors, one after the other. He then prostrated 
himself at Formosanta’s feet. “Ah! how amiable you are,” said she; “and 


how I should adore you, if you had not forsaken me for the company of an 
opera singer.” 

Whilst Amazan was making his peace with the princess, whilst his 
Gangarids cast upon the pile the bodies of all the Anthropokaies, and the 
flames ascended to the clouds, Amazan saw an army that approached him at 
a distance. An aged monarch, with a crown upon his head, advanced upon a 
car drawn by eight mules harnessed with ropes. An hundred other cars 
followed. They were accompanied by grave looking men in black cloaks or 
frize, mounted upon very fine horses. A multitude of people, with greasy 
hair, followed silently on foot. 

Amazan immediately drew up his Gangarids about him, and advanced 
with his lance couched. As soon as the king perceived him, he took off his 
crown, alighted from his car, and embraced Amazan’s stirrup, saying to 
him: “Man sent by the gods, you are the avenger of human kind, the 
deliverer of my country. These sacred monsters, of which you have purged 
the earth, were my masters, in the name of the Old Man of the Seven 
Mountains. I was forced to submit to their criminal power. My people 
would have deserted me, if I had only been inclined to moderate their 
abominable crimes. From this moment I breathe, I reign, and am indebted to 
you for it.” 

He afterward respectfully kissed Formosanta’s hand, and entreated her to 
get into his coach (drawn by eight mules) with Amazan, Irla, and the 
phoenix. 

The two Palestine bankers, who still remained prostrate on the ground 
through fear and terror, now raised their heads. The troop of unicorns 
followed the king of Betica into his palace. 

As the dignity of a king who reigned over a people of characteristic 
brevity, required that his mules should go at a very slow pace, Amazan and 
Formosanta had time to relate to him their adventures. He also conversed 
with the phoenix, admiring and frequently embracing him. He easily 
comprehended how brutal and barbarous the people of the west should be 
considered, who ate animals, and did not understand their language; that the 
Gangarids alone had preserved the nature and dignity of primitive man; but 
he particularly agreed, that the most barbarous of mortals were the 
Anthropokaies, of whom Amazan had just purged the earth. He incessantly 
blessed and thanked him. The beautiful Formosanta had already forgotten 
the affair in Gaul, and had her soul filled with nothing but the valor of the 


hero who had preserved her life. Amazan being made acquainted with the 
innocence of the embrace she had given to the king of Egypt, and being told 
of the resurrection of the phoenix, tasted the purest joy, and was intoxicated 
with the most violent love. 

They dined at the palace, but had a very indifferent repast. The cooks of 
Betica were the worst in Europe. Amazan advised the king to send for some 
from Gaul. The king’s musicians performed, during the repast, that 
celebrated air which has since been called the Follies of Spain. After dinner, 
matters of business came upon the carpet. 

The king enquired of the handsome Amazan, the beautiful Formosanta, 
and the charming phoenix, what they proposed doing. “For my part,” said 
Amazan, “my intention is to return to Babylon, of which I am the 
presumptive heir, and to ask of my uncle Belus the hand of my cousin- 
german, the incomparable Formosanta.” 

“My design certainly is,” said the princess, “never to separate from my 
cousin-germain. But I imagine he will agree with me, that I should return 
first to my father, because he only gave me leave to go upon a pilgrimage to 
Bassora, and I have wandered all over the world.” 

“For my part,” said the phoenix, “I will follow every where these two 
tender, generous lovers.” 

“You are in the right,” said the king of Betica; “but your return to 
Babylon is not so easy as you imagine. I receive daily intelligence from that 
country by Tyrian ships, and my Palestine bankers, who correspond with all 
the nations of the earth. The people are all in arms toward the Euphrates and 
the Nile. The king of Scythia claims the inheritance of his wife, at the head 
of three hundred thousand warriors on horseback. The kings of Egypt and 
India are also laying waste the banks of the Tygris and the Euphrates, each 
at the head of three hundred thousand men, to revenge themselves for being 
laughed at. The king of Ethiopia is ravaging Egypt with three hundred 
thousand men, whilst the king of Egypt is absent from his country. And the 
king of Babylon has as yet only six hundred thousand men to defend 
himself. 

“T acknowledge to you,” continued the king, “when I hear of those 
prodigious armies which are disembogued from the east, and their 
astonishing magnificence — when I compare them to my trifling bodies of 
twenty or thirty thousand soldiers, which it is so difficult to clothe and feed; 
I am inclined to think the eastern subsisted long before the western 


hemisphere. It seems as if we sprung only yesterday from chaos and 
barbarity.” 

“Sire,” said Amazan, “the last comers frequently outstrip those who first 
began the career. It is thought in my country that man was first created in 
India; but this I am not certain of.” 

“And,” said the king of Betica to the phoenix, “what do you think?” 

“Sire,” replied the phoenix, “I am as yet too young to have any 
knowledge concerning antiquity. I have lived only about twenty-seven 
thousand years; but my father, who had lived five times that age, told me he 
had learned from his father, that the eastern country had always been more 
populous and rich than the others. It had been transmitted to him from his 
ancestors, that the generation of all animals had begun upon the banks of 
the Ganges. For my part, said he, I have not the vanity to be of this opinion. 
I cannot believe that the foxes of Albion, the marmots of the Alps, and the 
wolves of Gaul, are descended from my country. In the like manner, I do 
not believe that the firs and oaks of your country descended from the palm 
and cocoa trees of India.” 

“But from whence are we descended, then?” said the king. 

“I do not know,” said the phoenix; “all I want to know is, whither the 
beautiful princess of Babylon and my dear Amazan may repair.” 

“I very much question,” said the king, “whether with his two hundred 
unicorns he will be able to destroy so many armies of three hundred 
thousand men each.” 

“Why not?” said Amazan. The king of Betica felt the force of this 
sublime question, “Why not?” but he imagined sublimity alone was not 
sufficient against innumerable armies. 

“T advise you,” said he, “to seek the king of Ethiopia. I am related to that 
black prince through my Palestines. I will give you recommendatory letters 
to him. As he is at enmity with the king of Egypt, he will be but too happy 
to be strengthened by your alliance. I can assist you with two thousand 
sober, brave men; and it will depend upon yourself to engage as many more 
of the people who reside, or rather skip, about the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
who are called Vasques or Vascons. Send one of your warriors upon an 
unicorn, with a few diamonds. There is not a Vascon that will not quit the 
castle, that is, the thatched cottage of his father, to serve you. They are 
indefatigable, courageous, and agreeable; and whilst you wait their arrival, 


we will give you festivals, and prepare your ships. I cannot too much 
acknowledge the service you have done me.” 

Amazan realized the happiness of having recovered Formosanta, and 
enjoyed in tranquillity her conversation, and all the charms of reconciled 
love, — which are almost equal to a growing passion. 

A troop of proud, joyous Vascons soon arrived, dancing a tambourin. 
The haughty and grave Betican troops were now ready. The old sun-burnt 
king tenderly embraced the two lovers. He sent great quantities of arms, 
beds, chests, boards, black clothes, onions, sheep, fowls, flour, and 
particularly garlic, on board the ships, and wished them a happy voyage, 
invariable love, and many victories. 

Proud Carthage was not then a sea-port. There were at that time only a 
few Numidians there, who dried fish in the sun. They coasted along 
Bizacenes, the Syrthes, the fertile banks where since arose Cyrene and the 
great Chersonese. 

They at length arrived toward the first mouth of the sacred Nile. It was at 
the extremity of this fertile land that the ships of all commercial nations 
were already received in the port of Canope, without knowing whether the 
god Canope had founded this port, or whether the inhabitants had 
manufactured the god — whether the star Canope had given its name to the 
city, or whether the city had bestowed it upon the star. All that was known 
of this matter was, that the city and the star were both very ancient; and this 
is all that can be known of the origin of things, of what nature soever they 
may be. 

It was here that the king of Ethiopia, having ravaged all Egypt, saw the 
invincible Amazan and the adorable Formosanta come on shore. He took 
one for the god of war, and the other for the goddess of beauty. Amazan 
presented to him the letter of recommendation from the king of Spain. The 
king of Ethiopia immediately entertained them with some admirable 
festivals, according to the indispensable custom of heroic times. They then 
conferred about their expedition to exterminate the three hundred thousand 
men of the king of Egypt, the three hundred thousand of the emperor of the 
Indies, and the three hundred thousand of the great Khan of the Scythians, 
who laid siege to the immense, proud, voluptuous city of Babylon. 

The two hundred Spaniards, whom Amazan had brought with him, said 
that they had nothing to do with the king of Ethiopia’s succoring Babylon; 


that it was sufficient their king had ordered them to go and deliver it; and 
that they were formidable enough for this expedition. 

The Vascons said they had performed many other exploits; that they 
would alone defeat the Egyptians, the Indians, and the Scythians; and that 
they would not march unless the Spaniards were placed in the rear-guard. 

The two hundred Gangarids could not refrain from laughing at the 
pretensions of their allies, and they maintained that with only one hundred 
unicorns, they could put to flight all the kings of the earth. The beautiful 
Formosanta appeased them by her prudence, and by her enchanting 
discourse. Amazan introduced to the black monarch his Gangarids, his 
unicorns, his Spaniards, his Vascons, and his beautiful bird. 

Every thing was soon ready to march by Memphis, Heliopolis, Arsinoe, 
Petra, Artemitis, Sora, and Apamens, to attack the three kings, and to 
prosecute this memorable war, before which all the wars ever waged by 
man sink into insignificance. 

Fame with her hundred tongues has proclaimed the victories Amazan 
gained over the three kings, with his Spaniards, his Vascons, and his 
unicorns. He restored the beautiful Formosanta to her father. He set at 
liberty all his mistress’s train, whom the king of Egypt had reduced to 
slavery. The great Khan of the Scythians declared himself his vassal; and 
his marriage was confirmed with princess Aldea. The invincible and 
generous Amazan, was acknowledged the heir to the kingdom of Babylon, 
and entered the city in triumph with the phoenix, in the presence of a 
hundred tributary kings. The festival of his marriage far surpassed that 
which king Belus had given. The bull Apis was served up roasted at table. 
The kings of Egypt and India were cup-bearers to the married pair; and 
these nuptials were celebrated by five hundred illustrious poets of Babylon. 

Oh, Muses! daughters of heaven, who are constantly invoked at the 
beginning of a work, I only implore you at the end. It is needless to 
reproach me with saying grace, without having said benedicite. But, Muses! 
you will not be less my patronesses. Inspire, I pray you, the Ecclesiastical 
Gazetteer, the illustrious orator of the Convulsionnaires, to say every thing 
possible against The Princess of Babylon, in order that the work may be 
condemned by the Sorbonne, and, therefore, be universally read. And 
prevent, I beseech you, O chaste and noble Muses, any supplemental 
scribblers spoiling, by their fables, the truths I have taught mortals in this 
faithful narrative. 





Clio, the 
muse of history. From a painting by Antonio Canova.— “Prevent, I beseech 
you, O chaste and noble Muses, any supplemental scribblers spoiling, by 
their fables, the truths I have taught mortals in this faithful narrative.” 
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THE VISION OF BABOUC. 
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Among the genii who preside over the empires of the earth, Ithuriel held 
one of the first ranks, and had the department of Upper Asia. He one 
morning descended into the abode of Babouc, the Scythian, who dwelt on 
the banks of the Oxus, and said to him: 

“Babouc, the follies and vices of the Persians have drawn upon them our 
indignation. Yesterday an assembly of the genii of Upper Asia was held, to 
consider whether we would chastise Persepolis or destroy it entirely. Go to 
that city; examine everything; return and give me a faithful account; and, 
according to thy report, I will then determine whether to correct or extirpate 
the inhabitants.” 

“But, my lord,” said Babouc with great humility, “I have never been in 
Persia, nor do I know a single person in that country.” 

“So much the better,” said the angel, “thou wilt be the more impartial: 
thou hast received from heaven the spirit of discernment, to which I now 


add the power of inspiring confidence. Go, see, hear, observe, and fear 
nothing. Thou shalt everywhere meet with a favorable reception.” 

Babouc mounted his camel, and set out with his servants. After having 
traveled some days, he met, near the plains of Senaar, the Persian army, 
which was going to attack the forces of India. He first addressed himself to 
a soldier, whom he found at a distance from the main army, and asked him 
what was the occasion of the war? 

“By all the gods,” said the soldier, “I know nothing of the matter. It is 
none of my business. My trade is to kill and to be killed, to get a livelihood. 
It is of no consequence to me whom I serve. To-morrow, perhaps, I may go 
over to the Indian camp; for it is said that they give their soldiers nearly half 
a copper drachma a day more than we have in this cursed service of Persia. 
If thou desirest to know why we fight, speak to my captain.” 

Babouc, having given the soldier a small present, entered the camp. He 
soon became acquainted with the captain, and asked him the cause of the 
war. 

“How canst thou imagine that I should know it?” said the captain, “or of 
what importance is it to me? I live about two hundred leagues from 
Persepolis: I hear that war is declared. I instantly leave my family, and, 
having nothing else to do, go, according to our custom, to make my fortune, 
or to fall by a glorious death.” 

“But are not thy companions,” said Babouc, “a little better informed than 
thee?” 

“No,” said the officer, “there are none but our principal satraps that know 
the true cause of our cutting one another’s throats.” 

Babouc, struck with astonishment, introduced himself to the generals, 
and soon became familiarly acquainted with them. At last one of them said: 

“The cause of this war, which for twenty years past hath desolated Asia, 
sprang originally from a quarrel between a eunuch belonging to one of the 
concubines of the great king of Persia, and the clerk of a factory belonging 
to the great king of India. The dispute was about a claim which amounted 
nearly to the thirtieth part of a daric. Our first minister, and the 
representative of India, maintained the rights of their respective masters 
with becoming dignity. The dispute grew warm. Both parties sent into the 
field an army of a million of soldiers. This army must be recruited every 
year with upwards of four hundred thousand men. Massacres, burning of 
houses, ruin and devastation, are daily multiplied; the universe suffers; and 


their mutual animosity still continues. The first ministers of the two nations 
frequently protest that they have nothing in view but the happiness of 
mankind; and every protestation is attended with the destruction of a town, 
or the desolation of a province.” 

Next day, on a report being spread that peace was going to be concluded, 
the Persian and Indian generals made haste to come to an engagement. The 
battle was long and bloody. Babouc beheld every crime, and every 
abomination. He was witness to the arts and stratagems of the principal 
satraps, who did all that lay in their power to expose their general to the 
disgrace of a defeat. He saw officers killed by their own troops, and soldiers 
stabbing their already expiring comrades in order to strip them of a few 
bloody garments torn and covered with dirt. He entered the hospitals to 
which they were conveying the wounded, most of whom died through the 
inhuman negligence of those who were well paid by the king of Persia to 
assist these unhappy men. 

“Are these men,” cried Babouc, “or are they wild beasts? Ah! I plainly 
see that Persepolis will be destroyed.” 

Full of this thought, he went over to the camp of the Indians, where, 
according to the prediction of the genii, he was as well received as in that of 
the Persians; but he saw there the same crimes which had already filled him 
with horror. 

“Oh!” said he to himself, “if the angel Ithuriel should exterminate the 
Persians, the angel of India must certainly destroy the Indians.” 

But being afterward more particularly informed of all that passed in both 
armies, he heard of such acts of generosity, humanity, and greatness of soul, 
as at once surprised and charmed him: 

“Unaccountable mortals! as ye are,” cried he, “how can you thus unite so 
much baseness and so much grandeur, so many virtues and so many vices?” 

Meanwhile the peace was proclaimed; and the generals of the two 
armies, neither of whom had gained a complete victory, but who, for their 
own private interest, had shed the blood of so many of their fellow- 
creatures, went to solicit their courts for rewards. The peace was celebrated 
in public writings which announced the return of virtue and happiness to the 
earth. 

“God be praised,” said Babouc, “Persepolis will now be the abode of 
spotless innocence, and will not be destroyed, as the cruel genii intended. 
Let us haste without delay to the capital of Asia.” 


He entered that immense city by the ancient gate, which was entirely 
barbarous, and offended the eye by its disagreeable rusticity. All that part of 
the town savored of the time when it was built; for, notwithstanding the 
obstinacy of men in praising ancient at the expense of modern times, it must 
be owned that the first essays in every art are rude and unfinished. 

Babouc mingled in a crowd of people composed of the most ignorant, 
dirty and deformed of both sexes, who were thronging with a stupid air into 
a large and gloomy inclosure. By the constant hum; by the gestures of the 
people; by the money which some persons gave to others for the liberty of 
sitting down, he imagined that he was in a market, where chairs were sold: 
but observing several women fall down on their knees with an appearance 
of looking directly before them, while in reality they were leering at the 
men by their sides, he was soon convinced that he was in a temple. Shrill, 
hoarse, savage and discordant voices made the vault re-echo with ill 
articulated sounds, that produced the same effect as the braying of asses, 
when, in the plains of Pictavia, they answer the cornet that calls them 
together. He stopped his ears; but he was ready to shut his mouth and hold 
his nose, when he saw several laborers enter into the temple with picks and 
spades, who removed a large stone, and threw up the earth on both sides, 
from whence exhaled a pestilential vapor. At last some others approached, 
deposited a dead body in the opening, and replaced the stone upon it. 

“What!” cried Babouc, “do these people bury their dead in the place 
where they adore the deity? What! are their temples paved with carcasses? I 
am no longer surprised at those pestilential diseases that frequently 
depopulate Persepolis. The putrefaction of the dead, and the infected breath 
of such numbers of the living, assembled and crowded together in the same 
place, are sufficient to poison the whole terrestial globe. Oh! what an 
abominable city is Persepolis! The angels probably intend to destroy it in 
order to build a more beautiful one in its place, and to people it with 
inhabitants who are more virtuous and better singers. Providence may have 
its reasons for so doing; to its disposal let us leave all future events.” 
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Burying the dead in churches.— “What!” cried Babouc, “do these people 
bury their dead in the place where they adore the deity? What! are their 
temples paved with carcasses ?” 


Meanwhile the sun approached his meridian height. Babouc was to dine 
at the other end of the city with a lady for whom her husband, an officer in 
the army, had given him some letters: but he first took several turns in 
Persepolis, where he saw other temples, better built and more richly 
adorned, filled with a polite audience, and resounding with harmonious 
music. He beheld public fountains, which, though ill-placed, struck the eye 
by their beauty; squares where the best kings that had governed Persia 
seemed to breathe in bronze, and others where he heard the people crying 
out: 

“When shall we see our beloved master?” 

He admired the magnificent bridges built over the river; the superb and 
commodious quays; the palaces raised on both sides; and an immense 
house, where thousands of old soldiers, covered with scars and crowned 
with victory, offered their daily praises to the god of armies. At last he 
entered the house of the lady, who, with a set of fashionable people, waited 
his company to dinner. The house was neat and elegant; the repast 
delicious; the lady young, beautiful, witty, and engaging; and the company 
worthy of her; and Babouc every moment said to himself: 


“The angel Ithuriel has little regard for the world, or he would never 
think of destroying such a charming city.” 


In the meantime he observed that the lady, who had begun by tenderly 
asking news about her husband, spoke more tenderly to a young magi, 
toward the conclusion of the repast. He saw a magistrate, who, in presence 
of his wife, paid his court with great vivacity to a widow, while the 
indulgent widow held out her hand to a young citizen, remarkable for his 
modesty and graceful appearance. 

Babouc then began to fear that the genius Ithuriel had but too much 
reason for destroying Persepolis. The talent he possessed of gaining 
confidence let him that same day into all the secrets of the lady. She 
confessed to him her affection for the young magi, and assured him that in 
all the houses in Persepolis he would meet with similar examples of 
attachment. Babouc concluded that such a society could not possibly 
survive: that jealousy, discord, and vengeance must desolate every house; 
that tears and blood must be daily shed; and, in fine, that Ithuriel would do 
well to destroy immediately a city abandoned to continual disasters. 


Such were the gloomy ideas that possessed his mind, when a grave man 
in a black gown appeared at the gate and humbly begged to speak to the 
young magistrate. Phis stripling, without rising or taking the least notice of 
the old gentleman, gave him some papers with a haughty and careless air, 
and then dismissed him. Babouc asked who this man was. The mistress of 
the house said to him in a low voice: 

“He is one of the best advocates in the city, and hath studied the law 
these fifty years. The other, who is but twenty-five years of age, and has 
only been a satrap of the law for two days, hath ordered him to make an 
extract of a process he is going to determine, though he has not as yet 
examined it.” 

“This giddy youth acts wisely,” said Babouc, “in asking counsel of an 
old man. But why is not the old man himself the judge?” 

“Thou art surely in jest,” said they; “those who have grown old in 
laborious and inferior posts are never raised to places of dignity. This young 
man has a great post, because his father is rich; and the right of dispensing 
justice is purchased here like a farm.” 


“O unhappy city!” cried Babouc, “this is surely the height of anarchy and 
confusion. Those who have thus purchased the right of judging will 
doubtless sell their judgments; nothing do I see here but an abyss of 
iniquity!” 

While he was thus expressing his grief and surprise, a young warrior, 
who that very day had returned from the army, said to him: 

“Why wouldst thou not have seats in the courts of justice offered for 
sale? I myself purchased the right of braving death at the head of two 
thousand men who are under my command. It has this year cost me forty 
daracs of gold to lie on the earth thirty nights successively in a red dress, 
and at last to receive two wounds with an arrow, of which I still feel the 
smart. If I ruin myself to serve the emperor of Persia, whom I never saw, the 
satrap of the law may well pay something for enjoying the pleasure of 
giving audience to pleaders.” 

Babouc was filled with indignation, and could not help condemning a 
country, where the highest posts in the army and the law were exposed for 
sale. He at once concluded that the inhabitants must be entirely ignorant of 
the art of war, and the laws of equity; and that, though Ithuriel should not 
destroy them, they must soon be ruined by their detestable administration. 

He was still further confirmed in his bad opinion by the arrival of a fat 
man, who, after saluting all the company with great familiarity, went up to 
the young officer and said: 

“T can only lend thee fifty thousand darics of gold; for indeed the taxes 
of the empire have this year brought me in but three hundred thousand.” 

Babouc inquired into the character of this man who complained of 
having gained so little, and was informed that in Persepolis there were forty 
plebian kings who held the empire of Persia by lease, and paid a small 
tribute to the monarch. 


After dinner he went into one of the most superb temples in the city, and 
seated himself amidst a crowd of men and women, who had come thither to 
pass away the time. A magi appeared in a machine elevated above the heads 
of the people, and talked a long time of vice and virtue. He divided into 
several parts what needed no division at all: he proved methodically what 
was sufficiently clear, and he taught what everybody knew. He threw 
himself into a passion with great composure, and went away perspiring and 


out of breath. The assembly then awoke and imagined they had been 
present at a very instructive discourse. Babouc said: 

“This man had done his best to tire two or three hundred of his fellow- 
citizens; but his intention was good, and there is nothing in this that should 
occasion the destruction of Persepolis.” 

Upon leaving the assembly he was conducted to a public entertainment, 
which was exhibited every day in the year. It was in a kind of great hall, at 
the end of which appeared a palace. The most beautiful women of 
Persepolis and the most considerable satraps were ranged in order, and 
formed so fine a spectacle that Babouc at first believed that this was all the 
entertainment. Two or three persons, who seemed to be kings and queens, 
soon appeared in the vestibule of their palace. Their language was very 
different from that of the people; it was measured, harmonious, and 
sublime. Nobody slept. The audience kept a profound silence which was 
only interrupted by expressions of sensibility and admiration. The duty of 
kings, the love of virtue, and the dangers arising from unbridled passions, 
were all described by such lively and affecting strokes, that Babouc shed 
tears. He doubted not but that these heroes and heroines, these kings and 
queens whom he had just heard, were the preachers of the empire; he even 
purposed to engage Ithuriel to come and hear them, being content that such 
a spectacle would forever reconcile him to the city. 

As soon as the entertainment was finished, he resolved to visit the 
principal queen, who had recommended such pure and noble morals in the 
palace. He desired to be introduced to her majesty, and was led up a narrow 
staircase to an ill-furnished apartment in the second story, where he found a 
woman in a mean dress, who said to him with a noble and pathetic air: 

“This employment does not afford me a sufficient maintenance. I want 
money, and without money there is no comfort.” 

Babouc gave her an hundred darics of gold, saying: 

“Had there been no other evil in the city but this, Ithuriel would have 
been to blame for being so much offended.” 

From thence he went to spend the evening at the house of a tradesman 
who dealt in magnificent trifles. He was conducted thither by a man of 
sense, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance. He bought whatever 
pleased his fancy; and the toy man with great politeness sold him 
everything for more than it was worth. On his return home his friends 
showed him how much he had been cheated. Babouc set down the name of 


the tradesman in his pocket-book, in order to point him out to Ithuriel as an 
object of peculiar vengeance on the day when the city should be punished. 
As he was writing, he heard somebody knock at the door: this was the toy 
man himself, who came to restore him his purse, which he had left by 
mistake on the counter. 

“How canst thou,” cried Babouc, “be so generous and faithful, when 
thou hast had the assurance to sell me these trifles for four times their 
value?” 

“There is not a tradesman,” replied the merchant, “of ever so little note 
in the city, that would not have returned thee thy purse; but whoever said 
that I sold thee these trifles for four times their value is greatly mistaken: I 
sold them for ten times their value; and this is so true, that wert thou to sell 
them again in a month hence, thou wouldst not get even this tenth part. But 
nothing is more just. It is the variable fancies of men that set a value on 
these baubles; it is this fancy that maintains an hundred workmen whom I 
employ; it is this that gives me a fine house and a handsome chariot and 
horses; it is this, in fine, that excites industry, encourages taste, promotes 
circulation, and produces abundance. 

“T sell the same trifles to the neighboring nation at a much higher rate 
than I have sold them to thee, and by these means I am useful to the 
empire.” 

Babouc, after having reflected a moment, erased the tradesman’s name 
from his tablets. 


Babouc, not knowing as yet what to think of Persepolis, resolved to visit 
the magi and the men of letters; for, as the one studied wisdom and the 
other religion, he hoped that they in conjunction would obtain mercy for the 
rest of the people. Accordingly, he went next morning into a college of 
magi. The archimandrite confessed to him, that he had an hundred thousand 
crowns a year for having taken the vow of poverty, and that he enjoyed a 
very extensive empire in virtue of his vow of humility; after which he left 
him with an inferior brother, who did him the honors of the place. 

While the brother was showing him the magnificence of this house of 
penitence, a report was spread abroad that Babouc was come to reform all 
these houses. He immediately received petitions from each of them, the 
substance of which was, “Preserve us and destroy all the rest.” On hearing 
their apologies, all these societies were absolutely necessary: on hearing 


their mutual accusations, they all deserved to be abolished. He was 
surprised to find that all the members of these societies were so extremely 
desirous of edifying the world, that they wished to have it entirely under 
their dominion. 

Soon after a little man appeared, who was a demi-magi, and who said to 
him: 

“T plainly see that the work is going to be accomplished: for Zerdust is 
returned to earth; and the little girls prophecy, pinching and whipping 
themselves. We therefore implore thy protection against the great lama.” 

“What!” said Babouc, “against the royal pontiff, who resides at Tibet?” 

“Yes, against him, himself.” 

“What! you are then making war upon him, and raising armies!” 

“No, but he says that man is a free agent, and we deny it. We have 
written several pamphlets against him, which he never read. Hardly has he 
heard our name mentioned. He has only condemned us in the same manner 
as aman orders the trees in his garden to be cleared from caterpillars.” 

Babouc was incensed at the folly of these men who made profession of 
wisdom; and at the intrigues of those who had renounced the world; and at 
the ambition, pride and avarice of such as taught humility and a 
disinterested spirit: from all which he concluded that Ithuriel had good 
reason to destroy the whole race. 


On his return home, he sent for some new books to alleviate his grief, 
and in order to exhilarate his spirits, invited some men of letters to dine 
with him; when, like wasps attracted by a pot of honey, there came twice as 
many as he desired. These parasites were equally eager to eat and to speak; 
they praised two sorts of persons, the dead and themselves; but none of their 
contemporaries, except the master of the house. If any of them happened to 
drop a smart and witty expression, the rest cast down their eyes and bit their 
lips out of mere vexation that it had not been said by themselves. They had 
less dissimulation than the magi, because they had not such grand objects of 
ambition. Each of them behaved at once with all the meanness of a valet 
and all the dignity of a great man. They said to each other’s face the most 
insulting things, which they took for strokes of wit. They had some 
knowledge of the design of Babouc’s commission; one of them entreated 
him in a low voice to extirpate an author who had not praised him 
sufficiently about five years before; another requested the ruin of a citizen 


who had never laughed at his comedies; and the third demanded the 
destruction of the academy because he had not been able to get admitted 
into it. The repast being ended, each of them departed by himself; for in the 
whole crowd there were not two men that could endure the company or 
conversation of each other, except at the houses of the rich, who invited 
them to their tables. Babouc thought that it would be no great loss to the 
public if all these vermin were destroyed in the general catastrophe. 


Having now got rid of these men of letters, he began to read some new 
books, where he discovered the true spirit by which his guests had been 
actuated. He observed with particular indignation those slanderous gazettes, 
those archives of bad taste, dictated by envy, baseness, and hunger; those 
ungenerous satires, where the vulture is treated with lenity, and the dove 
torn in pieces; and those dry and insipid romances, filled with characters of 
women to whom the author was an utter stranger. 

All these detestable writings he committed to the flames, and went to 
pass the evening in walking. In this excursion he was introduced to an old 
man possessed of great learning, who had not come to increase the number 
of his parasites. This man of letters always fled from crowds; he understood 
human nature, availed himself of his knowledge, and imparted it to others 
with great discretion. Babouc told him how much he was grieved at what he 
had seen and read. 

“Thou hast read very despicable performances,” said the man of letters; 
“but in all times, in all countries, and in all kinds of literature, the bad 
swarm and the good are rare. Thou hast received into thy house the very 
dregs of pedantry. In all professions, those who are least worthy of 
appearing are always sure to present themselves with the greatest 
impudence. The truly wise live among themselves in retirement and 
tranquillity; and we have still some men and some books worthy of thy 
attention.” 

While he was thus speaking, they were joined by another man of letters; 
and the conversation became so entertaining and instructive, so elevated 
above vulgar prejudices, and so conformable to virtue, that Babouc 
acknowledged he had never heard the like. 

“These are men,” said he to himself, “whom the angel Ithuriel will not 
presume to touch, or he must be a merciless being indeed.” 


Though reconciled to men of letters, he was still enraged against the rest 
of the nation. 

“Thou art a stranger,” said the judicious person who was talking to him; 
“abuses present themselves to thy eyes in crowds, while the good, which 
lies concealed, and which is even sometimes the result of these very abuses, 
escapes thy observation.” 

He then learned that among men of letters there were some who were 
free from envy; and that even among the magi themselves there were some 
men of virtue. In fine, he concluded that these great bodies, which by their 
mutual shocks seemed to threaten their common ruin, were at bottom very 
salutary institutions; that each society of magi was a check upon its rivals; 
and that though these rivals might differ in some speculative points, they all 
taught the same morals, instructed the people, and lived in subjection to the 
laws; not unlike to those preceptors who watch over the heir of a family 
while the master of the house watches over them. He conversed with 
several of these magi, and found them possessed of exalted souls. He 
likewise learned that even among the fools who pretended to make war on 
the great lama there had been some men of distinguished merit; and from all 
these particulars he conjectured that it might be with the manners of 
Persepolis as it was with the buildings; some of which moved his pity, while 
others filled him with admiration. 


He said to the man of letters: 

“T plainly see that these magi, whom I at first imagined to be so 
dangerous, are in reality extremely useful; especially when a wise 
government hinders them from rendering themselves too necessary; but 
thou wilt at least acknowledge that your young magistrates, who purchase 
the office of a judge as soon as they can mount a horse, must display in their 
tribunals the most ridiculous impertinence and the most iniquitous 
perverseness. It would doubtless be better to give these places gratuitously 
to those old civilians who have spent their lives in the study of the law.” 

The man of letters replied: 

“Thou hast seen our army before thy arrival at Persepolis; thou knowest 
that our young officers fight with great bravery, though they buy their posts; 
perhaps thou wilt find that our young magistrates do not give wrong 
decisions, though they purchase the right of dispensing justice.” 


He led him next day to the grand tribunal, where an affair of great 
importance was to be decided. The cause was known to all the world. All 
the old advocates that spoke on the subject were wavering and unsettled in 
their opinions. They quoted an hundred laws, none of which were 
applicable to the question. They considered the matter in a hundred 
different lights, but never in its true point of view. The judges were more 
quick in their decisions than the advocates in raising doubts. They were 
unanimous in their sentiments. They decided justly, because they followed 
the light of reason. The others reasoned falsely because they only consulted 
their books. 

Babouc concluded that the best things frequently arose from abuses. He 
saw the same day that the riches of the receivers of the public revenue, at 
which he had been so much offended, were capable of producing an 
excellent effect; for the emperor having occasion for money, he found in an 
hour by their means what he could not have procured in six months by the 
ordinary methods. He saw that those great clouds, swelled with the dews of 
the earth, restored in plentiful showers what they had thence derived. 
Besides, the children of these new gentlemen, who were frequently better 
educated than those of the most ancient families, were sometimes more 
useful members of society; for he whose father hath been a good accountant 
may easily become a good judge, a brave warrior, and an able statesman. 


Babouc was insensibly brought to excuse the avarice of the farmer of the 
revenues, who in reality was not more avaricious than other men, and 
besides was extremely necessary. He overlooked the folly of those who 
ruined themselves in order to obtain a post in the law or army; a folly that 
produces great magistrates and heroes. He forgave the envy of men of 
letters, among whom there were some that enlightened the world; and he 
was reconciled to the ambitious and intriguing magi, who were possessed of 
more great virtues than little vices. But he had still many causes of 
complaint. The gallantries of the ladies especially, and the fatal effects 
which these must necessarily produce, filled him with fear and terror. 

As he was desirous of prying into the characters of men of every 
condition, he went to wait on a minister of state; but trembled all the way, 
lest some wife should be assassinated by her husband in his presence. 
Having arrived at the statesman’s, he was obliged to remain two hours in 
the anti-chamber before his name was sent in, and two hours more after that 


was done. In this interval, he resolved to recommend to the angel Ithuriel 
both the minister and his insolent porters. The anti-chamber was filled with 
ladies of every rank, magi of all colors, judges, merchants, officers, and 
pedants, and all of them complained of the minister. The miser and the 
usurer said: 

“Doubtless this man plunders the provinces.” 

The capricious reproached him with fickleness; the voluptuary said: 

“He thinks of nothing but his pleasure.” 

The factious hoped to see him soon ruined by a cabal; and the women 
flattered themselves that they should soon have a younger minister. 

Babouc heard their conversation, and could not help saying: 

“This is surely a happy man; he hath all his enemies in his anti-chamber; 
he crushes with his power those that envy his grandeur; he beholds those 
who detest him groveling at his feet.” 

At length he was admitted into the presence-chamber, where he saw a 
little old man bending under the weight of years and business, but still 
lively and full of spirits. 

The minister was pleased with Babouc, and to Babouc he appeared a 
man of great merit. The conversation became interesting. The minister 
confessed that he was very unhappy; that he passed for rich, while in reality 
he was poor; that he was believed to be all-powerful, and yet was constantly 
contradicted; that he had obliged none but a parcel of ungrateful wretches; 
and that, in the course of forty years labor, he had hardly enjoyed a 
moment’s rest. Babouc was moved with his misfortunes; and thought that if 
this man had been guilty of some faults, and Ithuriel had a mind to banish 
him, he ought not to cut him off, but to leave him in possession of his place. 


While Babouc was talking to the minister, the beautiful lady with whom 
he had dined entered hastily, her eyes and countenance showing all the 
symptoms of grief and indignation. She burst into reproaches against the 
statesman; she shed tears; she complained bitterly that her husband had 
been refused a place to which his birth allowed him to aspire, and which he 
had fully merited by his wounds and his service. She expressed herself with 
such force; she uttered her complaints with such a graceful air; she 
overthrew objections with so much address, and enforced her arguments 
with so much eloquence, that she did not leave the chamber till she had 
made her husband’s fortune. 


Babouc gave her his hand, and said: “Is it possible, madam, that thou 
canst take so much pains to serve a man whom thou dost not love, and from 
whom thou hast everything to fear?” 

“A man whom I do not love!” cried she “know, sir, that my husband is 
the best friend I have in the world; and there is nothing I would not sacrifice 
for him, except my own inclinations.” 

The lady conducted Babouc to her own house. The husband, who had at 
last arrived overwhelmed with grief, received his wife with transports of joy 
and gratitude. He embraced by turns his wife, the little magi, and Babouc. 
Wit, harmony, cheerfulness, and all the graces, embellished the repast. 

Babouc, though a Scythian, and sent by a geni, found, that should he 
continue much longer in Persepolis, he would forget even the angel Ithuriel. 
He began to grow fond of a city, the inhabitants of which were polite, 
affable, and beneficent, though fickle, slanderous, and vain. He was much 
afraid that Persepolis would be condemned. He was even afraid to give in 
his account. 

This, however, he did in the following manner. He caused a little statue, 
composed of different metals, of earth, and stones, the most precious and 
the most vile, to be cast by one of the best founders in the city, and carried it 
to Ithuriel. 

“Wilt thou break,” said he, “this pretty statue, because it is not wholly 
composed of gold and diamonds?” 

Ithuriel immediately understood his meaning, and resolved to think no 
more of punishing Persepolis, but to leave “The world as it goes.” 

“For,” said he, “if all is not well, all is passable.” 

Thus Persepolis was suffered to remain; nor did Babouc complain like 
Jonas, who, [according to the scriptures,] was highly incensed at the 
preservation of Nineveh. 





lhe 





When Babouc visited the college of the magi, “the archimandrite [the 
chief of the monks] confessed to him, that he had an hundred thousand 
crowns a year for having taken the vow of poverty, and that he enjoyed a 
very extensive empire in virtue of his vow of humility.” (See page 365.) — 
E. 


THE BLACK AND THE WHITE. 





= : 3 Procession 
of Souls to Judgment with Good and Evil Genii. From Frieze in the Grotto 
del Cardinale. 

The adventure of the youthful Rustan is generally known throughout the 
whole province of Candahar. He was the only son of a Mirza of that 
country. The title of Mirza there is much the same as that of Marquis among 
us, or that of Baron among the Germans. The mirza, his father, had a 
handsome fortune. Young Rustan was to be married to a mirzasse, or young 
lady of his own rank. The two families earnestly desired their union. Rustan 
was to become the comfort of his parents, to make his wife happy, and to 
live blest in her possession. 

But he had unfortunately seen the princess of Cachemire at the fair of 
Kaboul, which is the most considerable fair in the world, and much more 
frequented than those of Bassora and Astracan. The occasion that brought 
the old prince of Cachemire to the fair with his daughter was as follows: 

He had lost the two most precious curiosities of his treasury; one of them 
was a diamond as thick as a man’s thumb, upon which the figure of his 
daughter was engraved by an art which was then possessed by the Indians, 
and has since been lost; the other was a javelin, which went of itself 
wherever its owner thought proper to send it. This is nothing very 
extraordinary among us, but it was thought so at Cachemire. 

A fakir belonging to his highness stole these two curiosities; he carried 
them to the princess: 

“Keep these two curiosities with the utmost care; your destiny depends 
upon them;” said he, and then departed. 

The Duke of Cachemire, in despair, resolved to visit the fair of Kaboul, 
in order to see whether there might not, among the merchants who go 


thither from all quarters of the world, be some one possessed of his 
diamond and his weapon. The princess carried his diamond well fastened to 
her girdle; but the javelin, which she could not so easily hide, she had 
carefully locked up at Cachemire, in a large chest. 

Rustan and she saw each other at Kaboul. They loved one another with 
all the sincerity of persons of their age, and all the tenderness of affection 
natural to those of their country. The princess gave Rustan her diamond as a 
pledge of her love, and he promised at his departure to go incognito to 
Cachemire, in order to pay her a visit. 

The young mirza had two favorites, who served him as secretaries, 
grooms, stewards, and valets de chambre. The name of one was Topaz; he 
was handsome, well-shaped, fair as a Circassian beauty, as mild and ready 
to serve as an Armenian, and as wise as a Gueber. The name of the other 
was Ebene; he was a very beautiful negro, more active and industrious than 
Topaz, and one that thought nothing difficult. The young mirza 
communicated his intention of traveling to these. Topaz endeavored to 
dissuade him from it, with the circumspect zeal of a servant who was 
unwilling to offend him. He represented to him the great danger to which he 
exposed himself. He asked him how he could leave two families in despair? 
how he could pierce the hearts of his parents? He shook the resolution of 
Rustan; but Ebene confirmed it anew, and obviated all his objections. 

The young man was not furnished with money to defray the charge of so 
long a voyage. The prudent Topaz would not have lent him any; Ebene 
supplied him. He with great address stole his master’s diamond, made a 
false one exactly like it which he put in its place, and pledged the true one 
to an Armenian for several thousand rupees. 

As soon as the marquis possessed these rupees, all things were in 
readiness for his departure. An elephant was loaded with his baggage. His 
attendants mounted on horseback. 

Topaz said to his master: “I have taken the liberty to expostulate with 
you upon your enterprise, but after expostulating it is my duty to obey. I am 
devoted to you, I love you, I will follow you to the extremity of the earth; 
but let us by the way consult the oracle that is but two parasongs distant 
from here.” 

Rustan consented. The answer returned by the oracle, was: 

“Tf you go to the east you will be at the west.” 


Rustan could not guess the meaning of this answer. Topaz maintained 
that it boded no good. Ebene, always complaisant to his master, persuaded 
him that it was highly favorable. 

There was another oracle at Kaboul; they went to it. The oracle of 
Kaboul made answer in these words: 

“If you possess, you will cease to possess; if you are conqueror, you will 
not conquer, if you are Rustan, you will cease to be so.” 

This oracle seemed still more unintelligible than the former. 

“Take care of yourself,” said Topaz. 

“Fear nothing,” said Ebene; and this minister, as may well be imagined, 
was always thought in the right by his master, whose passions and hopes he 
encouraged. Having left Kaboul, they passed through a vast forest. They 
seated themselves upon the grass in order to take a repast, and left their 
horses grazing. The attendants were preparing to unload the elephant which 
carried the dinner, the table, cloth, plates, &c., when, all on a sudden, Topaz 
and Ebene were perceived by the little caravan to be missing. They were 
called, the forest resounded with the names of Topaz and Ebene; the lackeys 
seek them on every side, and fill the forest with their cries; they return 
without having seen anything, and without having received any answer. 

“We have,” said they to Rustan, “found nothing but a vulture that fought 
with an eagle, and stripped it of all its feathers.” 

The mention of this combat excited the curiosity of Rustan; he went on 
foot to the place; he perceived neither vulture nor eagle; but he saw his 
elephant, which was still loaded with baggage, attacked by a huge 
rhinoceros: one struck with its horn, the other with its proboscis. The 
rhinoceros desisted upon seeing Rustan; his elephant was brought back, but 
his horses were not to be found. 

“Strange things happen in forests to travelers,” cried Rustan. 

The servants were in great consternation, and the master in despair from 
having at once lost his horse, his dear negro, and the wise Topaz, for whom 
he still entertained a friendship, though always differing from him in 
opinion. 

The hope of being soon at the feet of the beautiful princess still consoled 
the mirza, who, journeying on, now met with a huge streaked ass, which a 
vigorous two-handed country clown beat with an oaken cudgel. The asses 
of this sort are extremely beautiful, very scarce, and beyond comparison 
swift in running. The ass resented the repeated blows of the clown by kicks 


which might have rooted up an oak. The young mirza, as was reasonable, 
took upon him the defence of the ass, which was a charming creature, the 
clown betook himself to flight, crying to the ass, “You shall pay for this.” 

The ass thanked her deliverer in her own language, and approaching him, 
permitted his caresses and caressed him in her turn. After dinner, Rustan 
mounted her, and took the road to Cachemire with his servants, who 
followed him, some on foot and some upon the elephant. Scarce had he 
mounted his ass, when that animal turned toward Kaboul, instead of 
proceeding to Cachemire. It was to no purpose for her master to turn the 
bridle, to kick, to press the sides of the beast with his knees, to spur, to 
slacken the bridle, to pull toward him, to whip both on the right and the left. 
The obstinate animal persisted in running toward Kaboul. 

Rustan in despair fretted and raved, when he met with a dealer in camels, 
who said to him: 

“Master, you have there a very malicious beast, that carries you where 
you do not choose to go. If you will give it to me, I will give you the choice 
of four of my camels.” 

Rustan thanked providence for having thrown so good a bargain in the 
way. 

“Topaz was very much in the wrong,” said he, “to tell me that my 
journey would prove unprosperous.” 

He mounts the handsome camel, the others follow; he rejoins his caravan 
and fancies himself on the road to happiness. 

Scarce had he journeyed four parasongs, when he was stopped by a deep, 
broad, and impetuous torrent, which rolled over huge rocks white with 
foam. The two banks were frightful precipices which dazzled the sight and 
made the blood run cold. To pass was impracticable; to go to the right or to 
the left was impossible. 

“T am beginning to be afraid,” said Rustan, “that Topaz was in the right 
in blaming my journey, and that I was in the wrong in undertaking it. If he 
were still here he might give me good advice. If I had Ebene with me, he 
would comfort me and find expedients; but everything fails me.” 

This perplexity was increased by the consternation of his attendants. The 
night was dark, and they passed it in lamentations. At last fatigue and 
dejection made the amorous traveler fall asleep. He awoke at day-break, 
and saw, spanning the torrent, a beautiful marble bridge which reached from 
shore to shore. 


Nothing was heard but exclamations, cries of astonishment and joy. Is it 
possible? Is this a dream? What a prodigy is this! What an enchantment! 
Shall we venture to pass? The whole company kneeled, rose up, went to the 
bridge, kissed the ground, looked up to heaven, stretched out their hands, 
set their feet on it with trembling, went to and fro, fell into ecstasies; and 
Rustan said: 

“At last heaven favors me. Topaz did not know what he was saying. The 
oracles were favorable to me. Ebene was in the right, but why is he not 
here?” 

Scarce had the company got beyond the torrent, when the bridge sunk 
into the water with a prodigious noise. 

“So much the better, so much the better,” cried Rustan. “Praised be God, 
blessed be heaven; it would not have me return to my country, where I 
should be nothing more than a gentleman. The intention of heaven is, that I 
should wed her I love. I shall become prince of Cachemire; thus in 
possessing my mistress I shall cease to possess my little marquisate at 
Candahar. ‘I shall be Rustan, and I shall not be Rustan,’ because I shall 
have become a great prince: thus is a great part of the oracle clearly 
explained in my favor. The rest will be explained in the same manner. I am 
very happy. But why is not Ebene with me? I regret him a thousand times 
more than Topaz.” 

He proceeded a few parasongs farther with the greatest alacrity 
imaginable; but, at the close of day, a chain of mountains more rugged than 
a counterscarp, and higher than the tower of Babel would have been had it 
been finished, stopped the passage of the caravan, which was again seized 
with dread. 

All the company cried out: “It is the will of God that we perish here! he 
broke the bridge merely to take from us all hopes of returning; he raised the 
mountain for no other reason than to deprive us of all means of advancing. 
Oh, Rustan! oh, unhappy marquis! we shall never see Cachemire; we shall 
never return to the land of Candahar.” 

The most poignant anguish, the most insupportable dejection, succeeded 
in the soul of Rustan, to the immoderate joy which he had felt, to the hopes 
with which he had intoxicated himself. He was no longer disposed to 
interpret the prophecies in his favor. 

“Oh, heavens! oh, God of my fathers!” said he, “must I then lose my 
friend Topaz!” 


As he pronounced these words, fetching deep sighs and shedding tears in 
the midst of his disconsolate followers, the base of the mountain opened, a 
long gallery appeared to the dazzled eyes in a vault lighted with a hundred 
thousand torches. Rustan immediately begins to exult, and his people to 
throw themselves upon their knees and to fall upon their backs in 
astonishment, and cry out, “A miracle! a miracle! Rustan is the favorite of 
Witsnow, the well-beloved of Brahma. He will become the master of 
mankind.” 

Rustan believed it; he was quite beside himself; he was raised above 
himself. 

“Alas, Ebene,” said he, “my dear Ebene, where are you? Why are you 
not witness of all these wonders? How did I lose you? Beauteous princess 
of Cachemire, when shall I again behold your charms!” 

He advances with his attendants, his elephants, and his camels, under the 
hollow of the mountain; at the end of which he enters into a meadow 
enameled with flowers and encompassed with rivulets. At the extremity of 
the meadows are walks of trees to the end of which the eye cannot reach, 
and at the end of these alleys is a river, on the sides of which are a thousand 
pleasure houses with delicious gardens. He everywhere hears concerts of 
vocal and instrumental music; he sees dances; he makes haste to go upon 
one of the bridges of the river; he asks the first man he meets what fine 
country that is? 

He whom he addressed himself to answered: 

“You are in the province of Cachemire; you see the inhabitants immersed 
in joy and pleasure. We celebrate the marriage of our beauteous princess, 
who is going to be married to the lord Barbabou, to whom her father 
promised her. May God perpetuate their felicity!” 

At these words Rustan fainted away, and the Cachemirian lord thought 
he was troubled with the falling sickness. He caused him to be carried to his 
house, where he remained a long time insensible. He sent in search of the 
two most able physicians in that part of the country. They felt the patient’s 
pulse, who having somewhat recovered his spirits, sobbed, rolled his eyes, 
and cried from time to time, “Topaz, Topaz, you were entirely in the right!” 

One of the two physicians said to the Cachemirian lord: 

“T perceive, by this young man’s accent, that he is from Candahar, and 
that the air of this country is hurtful to him. He must be sent home. I 


perceive by his eyes that he has lost his senses. Entrust me with him, I will 
carry him back to his own country, and cure him.” 

The other physician maintained that grief was his only disorder; and that 
it was proper to carry him to the wedding of the princess, and make him 
dance. Whilst they were in consultation, the patient recovered his health. 
The two physicians were dismissed, and Rustan remained along with his 
host. 

“My lord,” said he, “I ask your pardon for having been so free as to faint 
in your presence. I know it to be a breach of politeness. I entreat you to 
accept of my elephant, as an acknowledgment of the kindness you have 
shown me.” 

He then related to him all his adventure, taking particular care to conceal 
from him the occasion of his journey. 

“But, in the name of Witsnow and Brahma,” said he to him, “tell me who 
is this happy Barbabou, who is to marry the princess of Cachemire? Why 
has her father chosen him for his son-in-law, and why has the princess 
accepted of him for an husband?” 

“Sir,” answered the Cachemirian, “the princess has by no means 
accepted of Barbabou. She is, on the contrary, in tears, whilst the whole 
province joyfully celebrates her marriage. She has shut herself up in a tower 
of her palace. She does not choose to see any of the rejoicings made upon 
the occasion.” 

Rustan, at hearing this, perceived himself revived. The bloom of his 
complexion, which grief had caused to fade, appeared again upon his 
countenance. 

“Tell me, I entreat you,” continued he, “why the prince of Cachemire is 
obstinately bent upon giving his daughter to lord Barbabou whom she does 
not love?” 

“This is the fact,” answered the Cachemirian. “Do you know that our 
august prince lost a large diamond and a javelin which he considered as of 
great value?” 

“Ah! I very well know that,” said Rustan. 

“Know then,” said his host, “that our prince, being in despair at not 
having heard of his two precious curiosities, after having caused them to be 
sought for all over the world, promised his daughter to whoever should 
bring him either the one or the other. A lord Barbabou came who had the 
diamond, and he is to marry the princess to-morrow.” 


Rustan turned pale, stammered out a compliment, took leave of his host, 
and galloped upon his dromedary to the capital city, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. He arrives at the palace of the prince, he tells him he 
has something of importance to communicate to him, he demands an 
audience. He is told that the prince is taken up with the preparations for the 
wedding. 

“Tt is for that very reason,” said he, “that I am desirous of speaking to 
him.” Such is his importunity, that he is at last admitted. 

“Prince,” said he, “may God crown all your days with glory and 
magnificence! Your son-in-law is a knave.” 

“What! a knave! how dare you speak in such terms? Is that a proper way 
of speaking to a duke of Cachemire of a son-in-law of whom he has made 
choice?” 

“Yes, he is a knave,” continued Rustan; “and to prove it to your 
highness, I have brought you back your diamond.” 

The duke, surprised at what he heard, compared the two diamonds; and 
as he was no judge of precious stones, he could not determine which was 
the true one. 

“Here are two diamonds,” said he, “and I have but one daughter, I am in 
a strange perplexity.” 

He sent for Harbabou, and asked him if he had not imposed upon him, 
Harbabou swore he had bought his diamond from an Armenian; the other 
did not tell him who he had his from; but he proposed an expedient, which 
was that he should engage his rival in single combat. 

“Tt is not enough for your son-in-law to give a diamond,” said he, “he 
should also give proofs of valor. Do not you think it just that he who kills 
his rival should marry the princess?” 

“Undoubtedly,” answered the prince. “It will be a fine sight for the court. 
Fight directly. The conqueror shall take the arms of the conquered 
according to the customs of Cachemire, and he shall marry my daughter.” 

The two pretenders to the hand of the princess go down into the court. 
Upon the stairs there was a jay and a raven. The raven cried, “Fight, fight.” 
The jay cried, “Don’t fight.” 

This made the prince laugh; the two rivals scarce took any notice of it. 
They begin the combat. All the courtiers made a circle round them. The 
princess, who kept herself constantly shut up in her tower, did not choose to 
behold this sight. She never dreampt that her lover was at Cachemire, and 


she hated Barbabou to such a degree, that she could not bear the sight of 
him. The combat had the happiest result imaginable. Barbabou was killed 
outright; and this greatly rejoiced the people, because he was ugly and 
Rustan was very handsome. The favor of the public is almost always 
determined by this circumstance. 

The conqueror put on the coat of mail, scarf, and the casque of the 
conquered, and came, followed by the whole court, to present himself under 
the windows of his mistress. The multitude cried aloud: “Beautiful princess, 
come and see your handsome lover, who has killed his ugly rival.” These 
words were re-echoed by her women. The princess unluckily looked out of 
the window, and seeing the armor of a man she hated, she ran like one 
frantic to her strong box and took out the fatal javelin, which flew to pierce 
Rustan, notwithstanding his cuirass. He cried out loudly, and at this cry the 
princess thought she again knew the voice of her unhappy lover. 

She ran down stairs, with her hair disheveled, and death in her eyes as 
well as her heart. Rustan had already fallen, all bloody, into the arms of his 
attendants. She sees him. Oh, moment! oh, sight! oh, discovery of 
inexpressible grief, tenderness and horror! She throws herself upon him, 
and embraces him. 

“You receive,” said she, “the first and last kisses of your mistress and 
your murderer.” 

She pulls the dart from the wound, plunges it in her heart, and dies upon 
the body of the lover whom she adores. The father, terrified, in despair, and 
ready to die like his daughter, tries in vain to bring her to life. She was no 
more. He curses the fatal dart, breaks it to pieces, throws away the two fatal 
diamonds; and whilst he prepared the funeral of his daughter instead of her 
marriage, he caused Rustan, who weltered in his blood and had still some 
remains of life, to be carried to his palace. 

He was put into bed. The first objects he saw on each side of his 
deathbed were Topaz and Ebene. This surprise made him in some degree 
recover his strength. 

“Cruel men,” said he, “why did you abandon me? Perhaps the princess 
would still be alive if you had been with the unhappy Rustan.” 

“T have not forsaken you a moment,” said Topaz. 

“T have always been with you,” said Ebene. 

“Ah! what do you say? why do you insult me in my last moments?” 
answered Rustan, with a languishing voice. 


“You may believe me,” said Topaz. “You know I never approved of this 
fatal journey, the dreadful consequences of which I foresaw. I was the eagle 
that fought with the vulture and stripped it of its feathers; I was the elephant 
that carried away the baggage, in order to force you to return to your own 
country; I was the streaked ass that carried you, whether you would or no, 
to your father; it was I that made your horses go astray; it was I that caused 
the torrent that prevented your passage; it was I that raised the mountain 
which stopped up a road so fatal to you; I was the physician that advised 
you to return to your own country; I was the jay that cried to you not to 
fight.” 

“And I,” said Ebene, “was the vulture that he stripped of his feathers, the 
rhinoceros who gave him a hundred strokes with the horn, the clown that 
beat the streaked ass, the merchant who made you a present of camels to 
hasten you to your destruction; I dug the cavern that you crossed, I am the 
physician that encouraged you to walk, the raven that cried out to you to 
combat.” 

“Alas!” said Topaz, “remember the oracles: ‘If you go to the east you 
will be at the west.’” 

“Yes,” said Ebene, “here the dead are buried with their faces turned to 
the west. The oracle was plain enough, though you did not understand it. 
You possessed, and you did not possess; for though you had the diamond, it 
was a false one, and you did not know it. You are conqueror, and you die; 
you are Rustan, and you cease to be so: all has been accomplished.” 

Whilst he spoke thus, four white wings covered the body of Topaz, and 
four black ones that of Ebene. 

“What do I see?” cried Rustan. 

Topaz and Ebene answered together: “You see your two geniuses.” 

“Good gentlemen,” cried the unhappy Rustan, “how came you to 
meddle; and what occasion had a poor man for two geniuses?” 

“It is a law,” answered Topaz; “every man has too geniuses. Plato was 
the first man who said so, and others have repeated it after him. You see that 
nothing can be more true. I who now speak to you, am your good genius. I 
was Charged to watch over you to the last moment of your life. Of this task I 
have faithfully acquitted myself.” 

“But,” said the dying man, “if your business was to serve me, I am of a 
nature much superior to yours. And then how can you have the assurance to 
say you are my good genius, since you have suffered me to be deceived in 


everything I have undertaken, and since you suffer both my mistress and me 
to die miserably?” 

“Alas!” said Topaz, “it was your destiny.” 

“Tf destiny does all,” answered the dying man, “what is a genius good 
for? And you, Ebene, with your four black wings, you are, doubtless, my 
evil genius.” 

“You have hit it,” answered Ebene. 

“Then I suppose you were the evil genius of my princess likewise,” said 
Rustan. 

“No,” replied Ebene, “she had an evil genius of her own, and I seconded 
him perfectly.” 

“Ah! cursed Ebene,” said Rustan, “if you are so malicious, you don’t 
belong to the same master with Topaz: you have been formed by two 
different principles, one of which is by nature good, the other evil.” 

“That does not follow,” said Ebene, “this is a very knotty point.” 

“Tt is not possible,” answered the dying man, “that a benevolent being 
could create so destructive a genius.” 

“Possible or not possible,” replied the genius, “the thing is just as I say.” 

“Alas!” said Topaz, “my poor unfortunate friend, don’t you see that that 
rogue is so malicious as to encourage you to dispute, in order to inflame 
your blood and hasten your death?” 

“Get you gone,” said the melancholy Rustan, “I am not much better 
satisfied with you than with him. He at least acknowledges that it was his 
intention to hurt me; and you, who pretended to defend me, have done me 
no service at all.” 

“T am very sorry for it,” said the good genius. 

“And I too,” said the dying man; “there is something at the bottom of all 
this which I cannot comprehend.” 

“Nor I neither,” said the good genius. 

“T shall know the truth of the matter in a moment,” said Rustan. “We 
Shall see that,” said Topaz. 

The whole scene then vanished. Rustan again found himself in the house 
of his father, which he had not quitted, and in his bed, where he had slept an 
hour. 

He awakes in astonishment, perspiring all over, and quite wild. He rubs 
himself, he calls, he rings the bell. His valet de chambre, Topaz, runs in, in 
his nightcap, and yawning. 


“Am I dead or alive?” cried out Rustan, “shall the beauteous princess of 
Cachemire escape? 

“Does your lordship rave?” answered Topaz, coldly. 

“Ah!” cried Rustan, “what then is become of this barbarous Ebene, with 
his four black wings! It is he that makes me die by so cruel a death.” 

“My lord,” answered Topaz, “I left him snoring up stairs. Would you 
have me bid him come down?” 

“The villain,” said Rustan, “has persecuted me for six months together. It 
was he who carried me to the fatal fair of Kaboul; it is he that cheated me of 
the diamond which the princess presented me; he is the sole cause of my 
journey, of the death of my princess, and of the wound with a javelin, of 
which I die in the flower of my age.” 

“Take heart,” said Topaz, “you were never at Kaboul; there is no princess 
of Cachemire; her father never had any children but two boys, who are now 
at college; you never had a diamond; the princess cannot be dead, because 
she never was born; and you are in perfect health.” 

“What! is it not then true that you attended me whilst dying, and in the 
bed of the prince of Cachemire? Did you not acknowledge to me, that, in 
order to preserve me from so many dangers, you were an eagle, an elephant, 
a streaked ass, a physician, and a jay?” 

“My lord, you have dreampt all this,” answered Topaz; “our ideas are no 
more of our own creating whilst we are asleep than whilst we are awake. 
God has thought proper that this train of ideas should pass in your head, 
most probably to convey some instruction to you, of which you may make a 
good use.” 

“You make a jest of me,” replied Rustan, “how long have I slept?” 

“My lord,” said Topaz, “you have not yet slept an hour.” 

“Cursed reasoner,” returned Rustan, “how is it possible that I could be in 
the space of an hour at the fair of Kaboul six months ago; that I could have 
returned from thence, have traveled to Cachemire, and that Barbabou, the 
princess, and I, should have died?” 

“My lord,” said Topaz, “nothing can be more easy and more common; 
and you might have traveled around the world, and have met with a great 
many more adventures in much less time. Is it not true that you can, in an 
hour’s time, read the abridgment of the Persian history, written by 
Zoroaster? yet this abridgment contains eight hundred thousand years. All 
these events pass before your eyes one after another, in an hour’s time. Now 


you must acknowledge, that it is as easy to Brahma to confine them to the 
space of an hour, as to extend them to the space of eight hundred thousand 
years. It is exactly the same thing. Imagine to yourself that time turns upon 
a wheel whose diameter is infinite. Under this vast wheel is a numerous 
multitude of wheels one within another. That in the centre is imperceptible, 
and goes round an infinite number of times, whilst the great wheel performs 
but one revolution. It is evident that all the events which have happened 
from the beginning of the world, to its end, might have happened in much 
less time than the hundred thousandth part of a second; and one may even 
go so far as to assert that the thing is so.” 

“T cannot comprehend all this,” said Rustan. 

“If you want information,” said Topaz, “I have a parrot that will easily 
explain it to you. He was born some time before the deluge; he has been in 
the ark; he has seen a great deal; yet he is but a year and a half old. He will 
relate to you his history, which is extremely interesting.” 

“Go fetch your parrot,” said Rustan, “it will amuse me till I again find 
myself disposed to sleep.” 

“Tt is with my sister, the nun,” said Topaz: “I will go and fetch it. It will 
please you; its memory is faithful, it relates in a simple manner, without 
endeavoring to show wit at every turn.” 

“So much the better,” said Rustan, “TI like that manner of telling stories.” 

The parrot being brought to him, spoke in this manner: 


N.B. Mademoiselle Catherine Vade could never find the history of the 
parrot in the commonplace-book of her late cousin Anthony Vade, author of 
that tale. This is a great misfortune, considering what age that parrot lived 
in. 





Young Memnon. 





MEMNON THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Memnon one day took it into his head to become a great philosopher. “To 
be perfectly happy,” said he to himself, “I have nothing to do but to divest 
myself entirely of passions; and nothing is more easy, as everybody knows. 
In the first place, I will never be in love; for, when I see a beautiful woman, 
I will say to myself, these cheeks will one day grow sallow and wrinkled, 
these eyes be encircled with vermilion, that bosom become lean and 
emaciated, that head bald and palsied. Now I have only to consider her at 
present in imagination as she will afterwards appear in reality, and certainly 
a fair face will never turn my head. 

“In the second place, I shall always be temperate. It will be in vain to 
tempt me with good cheer, with delicious wines, or the charms of society, I 
will have only to figure to myself the consequences of excess — an aching 
head, a loathing stomach, the loss of reason, of health, and of time: I will 
then only eat to supply the waste of nature; my health will be always equal, 
my ideas pure and luminous. All this is so easy that there is no merit in 
accomplishing it.” 

“But,” says Memnon, “I must think a little of how I am to regulate my 
fortune: why, my desires are moderate, my wealth is securely placed with 
the Receiver General of the finances of Nineveh. I have wherewithal to live 
independent; and that is the greatest of blessings. I shall never be under the 
cruel necessity of dancing attendance at court. I will never envy any one, 
and nobody will envy me. Still all this is easy. I have friends, and I will 
preserve them, for we shall never have any difference. I will never take 
amiss anything they may say or do; and they will behave in the same way to 
me. There is no difficulty in all this.” 

Having thus laid this little plan of philosophy in his closet, Memnon put 
his head out of the window. He saw two women walking under the plane- 
trees near his house. The one was old, and appeared quite at her ease. The 
other was young, handsome, and seemingly much agitated. She sighed, she 
wept, and seemed on that account still more beautiful. Our philosopher was 
touched, not, to be sure, with the lady, (he was too much determined not to 
feel any uneasiness of that kind) but with the distress which he saw her in. 
He came down stairs, and accosted the young Ninevite, designing to 
console her with philosophy. That lovely person related to him, with an air 


of the greatest simplicity, and in the most affecting manner, the injuries she 
sustained from an imaginary uncle — with what art he had deprived her of 
some imaginary property, and of the violence which she pretended to dread 
from him. 

“You appear to me,” said she, “a man of such wisdom, that if you will 
come to my house and examine into my affairs, I am persuaded you will be 
able to relieve me from the cruel embarrassment I am at present involved 
in.” 

Memnon did not hesitate to follow her, to examine her affairs 
philosophically, and to give her sound counsel. 

The afflicted lady led him into a perfumed chamber, and politely made 
him sit down with her on a large sofa, where they both placed themselves 
opposite to each other, in the attitude of conversation; the one eager in 
telling her story, the other listening with devout attention. The lady spoke 
with downcast eyes, whence there sometimes fell a tear, and which, as she 
now and then ventured to raise them, always met those of the sage 
Memnon. Their discourse was full of tenderness, which redoubled as often 
as their eyes met. Memnon took her affairs exceedingly to heart, and felt 
himself every instant more and more inclined to oblige a person so virtuous 
and so unhappy. By degrees, in the warmth of conversation they drew 
nearer. Memnon counseled her with great wisdom, and gave her most 
tender advice. 

At this interesting moment, as may easily be imagined, who should come 
in but the uncle. He was armed from head to foot, and the first thing he said 
was, that he would immediately sacrifice, as was just, both Memnon and his 
niece. The latter, who made her escape, knew that he was disposed to 
pardon, provided a good round sum were offered to him. Memnon was 
obliged to purchase his safety with all he had about him. In those days 
people were happy in getting so easily quit. America was not then 
discovered, and distressed ladies were not then so dangerous as they are 
now. 

Memnon, covered with shame and confusion, got home to his own 
house. He there found a card inviting him to dinner with some of his 
intimate friends. 

“If I remain at home alone,” said he, “I shall have my mind so occupied 
with this vexatious adventure, that I shall not be able to eat a bit, and I shall 
bring upon myself some disease. It will therefore be prudent in me to go to 


my intimate friends and partake with them of a frugal repast. I shall forget, 
in the sweets of their society, the folly I have this morning been guilty of.” 

Accordingly he attends the meeting; he is discovered to be uneasy at 
something, and he is urged to drink and banish care. 

“A little wine, drank in moderation, comforts the heart of God and man:” 
so reasoned Memnon the philosopher, and he became intoxicated. After the 
repast, play is proposed. 

“A little play, with one’s intimate friends, is a harmless pastime.” He 
plays and loses all in his purse, and four times as much on his word. A 
dispute arises on some circumstance in the game, and the disputants grow 
warm. One of his intimate friends throws a dice-box at his head, and strikes 
out one of his eyes. The philosopher Memnon is carried home drunk and 
penniless, with the loss of an eye. 

He sleeps out his debauch, and, when his head becomes clear, he sends 
his servant to the Receiver General of the finances of Nineveh, to draw a 
little money to pay his debt of honor to his intimate friends. The servant 
returns and informs him, that the Receiver General had that morning been 
declared a fraudulent bankrupt, and that by this means an hundred families 
are reduced to poverty and despair. Memnon, almost beside himself, puts a 
plaster on his eye and a petition in his pocket, and goes to court to solicit 
justice from the king against the bankrupt. In the saloon he meets a number 
of ladies, all in the highest spirits, and sailing along with hoops four-and- 
twenty feet in circumference. One of them, slightly acquainted with him, 
eyed him askance, and cried aloud: “Ah! what a horrid monster!” 

Another, who was better acquainted with him, thus accosts him: “Good- 
morrow, Mr. Memnon, I hope you are well, Mr. Memnon. La! Mr. Memnon, 
how did you lose your eye?” and turning upon her heel, she tripped 
unconcernedly away. 

Memnon hid himself in a comer, and waited for the moment when he 
could throw himself at the feet of the monarch. That moment at last arrived. 
Three times he kissed the earth, and presented his petition. His gracious 
majesty received him very favorably, and referred the paper to one of his 
satraps. The satrap takes Memnon aside, and says to him with a haughty air 
and satirical grin: 

“Hark ye, you fellow with the one eye, you must be a comical dog 
indeed, to address yourself to the king rather than to me: and still more so, 
to dare to demand justice against an honest bankrupt, whom I honor with 


my protection, and who is also a nephew to the waiting-maid of my 
mistress. Proceed no further in this business, my good friend, if you wish to 
preserve the eye you have left.” 

Memnon having thus, in his closet, resolved to renounce women, the 
excess of the table, play, and quarreling, but especially having determined 
never to go to court, had been in the short space of four-and-twenty hours 
duped and robbed by a gentle dame, had got drunk, had gamed, had been 
engaged in a quarrel, had got his eye knocked out, and had been at court, 
where he was sneered at and insulted. 

Petrified with astonishment, and his heart broken with grief, Memnon 
returns homeward in despair. As he was about to enter his house, he is 
repulsed by a number of officers who are carrying off his furniture for the 
benefit of his creditors. He falls down almost lifeless under a plane-tree. 
There he finds the fair dame of the morning, who was walking with her dear 
uncle; and both set up a loud laugh on seeing Memnon with his plaster. The 
night approached, and Memnon made his bed on some straw near the walls 
of his house. Here the ague seized him, and he fell asleep in one of the fits, 
when a celestial spirit appeared to him in a dream. 

It was all resplendent with light: it had six beautiful wings, but neither 
feet, nor head, and could be likened to nothing. 

“What art thou?” said Memnon. 

“Thy good genius,” replied the spirit. 

“Restore me then my eye, my health, my fortune, my reason,” said 
Memnon; and he related how he had lost them all in one day. “These are 
adventures which never happen to us in the world we inhabit,” said the 
spirit. 

“And what world do you inhabit?” said the man of affliction. 

“My native country,” replied the other, “is five hundred millions of 
leagues distant from the sun, in a little star near Sirius, which you see from 
hence.” 

“Charming country!” said Memnon. “And are there indeed with you no 
jades to dupe a poor devil, no intimate friends that win his money and 
knock out an eye for him, no fraudulent bankrupts, no satraps, that make a 
jest of you while they refuse you justice?” 

“No,” said the inhabitant of the star, “we have nothing of the kind. We 
are never duped by women, because we have none among us; we never 
commit excesses at table, because we neither eat nor drink; we have no 


bankrupts, because with us there is neither silver nor gold; our eyes cannot 
be knocked out, because we have not bodies in the form of yours; and 
Satraps never do us injustice, because in our world we are all equal.” 

“Pray my lord,” said Memnen, “without women and without eating how 
do you spend your time?” 

“In watching, over the other worlds that are entrusted to us; and I am 
now come to give you consolation.” 

“Alas!” replied Memnon, “why did you not come yesterday to hinder me 
from committing so many indiscretions?” 

“T was with your elder brother Hassan,” said the celestial being. “He is 
still more to be pitied than you are. His most gracious majesty, the sultan of 
the Indies, in whose court he has the honor to serve, has caused both his 
eyes to be put out for some small indiscretion; and he is now in a dungeon, 
his hands and feet loaded with chains.” 

““Tis a happy thing, truly,” said Memnon, “to have a good genius in 
one’s family, when out of two brothers, one is blind of an eye, the other 
blind of both; one stretched upon straw, the other in a dungeon.” 

“Your fate will soon change,” said the spirit of the star. “It is true you 
will never recover your eye; but, except that, you may be sufficiently happy 
if you never again take it into your head to be a perfect philosopher.” 

“Ts it then impossible?” said Memnon. 

“As impossible as to be perfectly wise, perfectly strong, perfectly 
powerful, perfectly happy. We ourselves are very far from it. There is a 
world indeed where all this takes place; but, in the hundred thousand 
millions of worlds dispersed over the regions of space, everything goes on 
by degrees. There is less philosophy and less enjoyment in the second than 
in the first, less in the third than in the second, and so forth till the last in the 
scale, where all are completely fools.” 

“T am afraid,” said Memnon, “that our little terraqueous globe here is the 
madhouse of those hundred thousand millions of worlds, of which your 
lordship does me the honor to speak.” 

“Not quite,” said the spirit, “but very nearly; everything must be in its 
proper place.” 

“But are those poets and philosophers wrong, then, who tell us that 
everything is for the best?” 

“No, they are right, when we consider things in relation to the gradation 
of the whole universe.” 


“Oh! I shall never believe it till I recover my eye again,” said the 
unfortunate Memnon. 
2) See St eS aT 
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they both placed themselves opposite to each other, in the attitude of 
conversation; the one eager in telling her story, the other listening with 
devout attention.” 

The above engraving from Chamber’s Guide to the British Museum, 
represents a head and bust of Memnon, “formed of a single block of fine 
syene granite, one piece of which is red, while the rest is blue or grayish. 
The sculptor, with admirable taste, used the red part for the head, and the 
darker part for the breast. Although the statue has all the characteristics of 
Egyptian sculpture — the projecting eyes, thick lips, high ears, and small 
chin — yet such is the beauty of the execution, so much sweetness and 
mildness is there in the expression of the countenance, that the effect is, on 


the whole, extremely pleasing. Here, in short, we have the masterpiece of 
some Egyptian sculptor of superior genius, whose name has perished. Here 
also, if we are to accept the statue as a genuine likeness, we behold the 
features of the great Egyptian Pharaoh, at whose name, some fourteen 
centuries before Christ, the Mediterranean nations trembled. Doubtless on 
such a subject the sculptor would do his best; striving, while transmitting 
the features of the hero to posterity, to produce also a countenance that 
would be the ideal of Egyptian beauty.” — E. 





ANDRE DES TOUCHES AT SIAM. 


André Des Touches was a very agreeable musician in the brilliant reign of 
Louis XIV. before the science of music was perfected by Rameau; and 
before it was corrupted by those who prefer the art of surmounting 
difficulties to nature and the real graces of composition. 

Before he had recourse to these talents he had been a musketeer, and 
before that, in 1688, he went into Siam with the Jesuit Tachard, who gave 
him many marks of his affection, for the amusement he afforded on board 
the ship; and Des Touches spoke with admiration of father Tachard for the 
rest of his life. 

At Siam he became acquainted with the first commissary of Barcalon, 
whose name was Croutef; and he committed to writing most of those 
questions which he asked of Croutef, and the answers of that Siamese. They 
are as follows: 

DES TOUCHES. — How many soldiers have you? 

CROUTEF. — Fourscore thousand, very indifferently paid. 

DES TOUCHES. — And how many Talapolins? 

CROUTEF. — A hundred and twenty thousand, very idle and very rich. 
It is true that in the last war we were beaten, but our Talapolins have lived 
sumptuously, and built fine houses. 

DES TOUCHES. — Nothing could have discovered more judgment. 
And your finances, in what state are they? 

CROUTEF. — In a very bad state. We have, however, about ninety 
thousand men employed to render them prosperous, and if they have not 
succeeded, it has not been their fault; for there is not one of them who does 
not honorably seize all that he can get possession of, and strip and plunder 
those who cultivate the ground for the good of the state. 

DES TOUCHES. — Bravo! And is not your jurisprudence as perfect as 
the rest of your administration? 

CROUTEF. — It is much superior. We have no laws, but we have five or 
six thousand volumes on the laws. We are governed in general by customs; 
for it is known that a custom, having been established by chance, is the 
wisest principle that can be imagined. Besides, all customs being 
necessarily different in different provinces, the judges may choose at their 
pleasure a custom which prevailed four hundred years ago, or one which 


prevailed last year. It occasions a variety in our legislation, which our 
neighbors are forever admiring. This yields a certain fortune to 
practitioners. It is a resource for all pleaders who are destitute of honor, and 
a pastime of infinite amusement for the judges, who can with safe 
consciences decide causes without understanding them. 

DES TOUCHES. — But in criminal cases — you have laws which may 
be depended upon. 

CROUTEF. — God forbid! We can condemn men to exile, to the 
galleys, to be hanged; or we can discharge them, according to our own 
fancy. We sometimes complain of the arbitrary power of the Barcalon; but 
we choose that all our decisions should be arbitrary. 

DES TOUCHES. — That is very just. And the torture — do you put 
people to the torture? 

CROUTEF. — It is our greatest pleasure. We have found it an infallible 
secret to save a guilty person, who has vigorous muscles, strong and supple 
hamstrings, nervous arms, and firm loins; and we gaily break on the wheel 
all those innocent persons to whom nature has given feeble organs. It is thus 
we conduct ourselves with wonderful wisdom and prudence. As there are 
half proofs, I mean half truths, it is certain there are persons who are half 
innocent and half guilty. We commence, therefore, by rendering them half 
dead; we then go to breakfast; afterwards ensues entire death, which gives 
us great consideration in the world, which is one of the most valuable 
advantages of our offices. 

DES TOUCHES. — It must be allowed that nothing can be more 
prudent and humane. Pray tell me what becomes of the property of the 
condemned? 

CROUTEF. — The children are deprived of it. For you know that 
nothing can be more equitable than to punish the single fault of a parent on 
all his descendants. 

DES TOUCHES. — Yes. It is a great while since I have heard of this 
jurisprudence. 

CROUTEF. — The people of Laos, our neighbors, admit neither the 
torture, nor arbitrary punishments, nor the different customs, nor the 
horrible deaths which are in use among us; but we regard them as 
barbarians who have no idea of good government. All Asia is agreed that 
we dance the best of all its inhabitants, and that, consequently, it is 


impossible they should come near us in jurisprudence, in commerce, in 
finance, and, above all, in the military art. 

DES TOUCHES. — Tell me, I beseech you, by what steps men arrive at 
the magistracy in Siam. 

CROUTEF. — By ready money. You perceive that it may be impossible 
to be a good judge, if a man has not by him thirty or forty thousand pieces 
of silver. It is in vain a man may be perfectly acquainted with all our 
customs; it is to no purpose that he has pleaded five hundred causes with 
success — that he has a mind which is the seat of judgment, and a heart 
replete with justice; no man can become a magistrate without money. This, I 
say, is the circumstance which distinguishes us from all Asia, and 
particularly from the barbarous inhabitants of Laos, who have the madness 
to recompense all kinds of talents, and not to sell any employment. 

André des Touches, who was a little off his guard, said to the Siamese, 
that most of the airs which he had just sung sounded discordant to him; and 
wished to receive information concerning real Siamese music. But Croutef, 
full of his subject, and enthusiastic for his country, continued in these 
words: 

“What does it signify that our neighbors, who live beyond our 
mountains, have better music than we have, or better pictures; provided we 
have always wise and humane laws? It is in that circumstance we excel. For 
example: 

“If a man has adroitly stolen three or four hundred thousand pieces of 
gold, we respect him, and we go and dine with him. But if a poor servant 
gets awkwardly into his possession three or four pieces of copper out of his 
mistress’s box, we never fail of putting that servant to a public death; first, 
lest he should not correct himself; secondly, that he may not have it in his 
power to produce a great number of children for the state, one or two of 
whom might possibly steal a few little pieces of copper, or become great 
men; thirdly, because it is just to proportion the punishment to the crime, 
and that it would be ridiculous to give any useful employment in a prison to 
a person guilty of so enormous a crime. 

“But we are still more just, more merciful, more reasonable in the 
chastisements which we inflict on those who have the audacity to make use 
of their legs to go wherever they choose. We treat those warriors so well 
who sell us their lives, we give them so prodigious a salary, they have so 
considerable a part in our conquests, that they must be the most criminal of 


all men to wish to return to their parents on the recovery of their reason, 
because they had been enlisted in a state of intoxication. To oblige them to 
remain in one place, we lodge about a dozen leaden balls in their heads; 
after which they become infinitely useful to their country. 

“T will not speak of a great number of excellent institutions, which do not 
go so far as to shed the blood of men, but which render life so pleasant and 
agreeable that it is impossible the guilty should avoid becoming virtuous. If 
a farmer has not been able to pay promptly a tax which exceeds his ability, 
we sell the pot in which he dresses his food; we sell his bed, in order that, 
being relieved of all his superfluities, he may be in a better condition to 
cultivate the earth.” 

DES TOUCHES. — That is extremely harmonious! 

CROUTEF. — To comprehend our profound wisdom, you must know 
that our fundamental principle is to acknowledge in many places as our 
sovereign, a shaven-headed foreigner who lives at the distance of nine 
hundred miles from us. When we assign some of our best territories to any 
of our Talapolins, which it is very prudent in us to do, that Siamese 
Talapolin must pay the revenue of his first year to that shaven-headed 
Tartar, without which it is clear our lands would be unfruitful. 

But the time, the happy time, is no more, when that tonsured priest 
induced one half of the nation to cut the throats of the other half, in order to 
decide whether Sammonocodom had played at leap-frog or at some other 
game; whether he had been disguised in an elephant or in a cow; if he had 
slept three hundred and ninety days on the right side, or on the left. Those 
grand questions, which so essentially affect morality, agitated all minds; 
they shook the world; blood flowed plentifully for it; women were 
massacred on the bodies of their husbands; they dashed out the brains of 
their little infants on the stones, with a devotion, with a grace, with a 
contrition truly angelic. Woe to us! degenerate offspring of pious ancestors, 
who never offer such holy sacrifices! But, heaven be praised, there are yet 
among us at least a few good souls, who would imitate them if they were 
permitted. 

DES TOUCHES. — Tell me, I beseech you, sir, if at Siam you divide the 
tone major into two commas, or into two semi-commas; and if the progress 
of the fundamental sounds are made by one, three, and nine? 

CROUTEF. By Sammonocodom, you are laughing at me. You observe 
no bounds. You have interrogated me on the form of our government, and 


you speak to me of music! 

DES TOUCHES. — Music is everything. It was at the foundation of all 
the politics of the Greeks. But I beg your pardon; you have not a good ear; 
and we will return to our subject. You said, that in order to produce a 
perfect harmony — 

CROUTEF. — I was telling you, that formerly the tonsured Tartar 
pretended to dispose of all the kingdoms of Asia; which occasioned 
something very different from perfect harmony. But a very considerable 
benefit resulted from it; for people were then more devout toward 
Sammonocodom and his elephant than they are now; for, at the present 
time, all the world pretends to common sense, with an indiscretion truly 
pitiable. However, all things go on; people divert themselves, they dance, 
they play, they dine, they sup, they make love; this makes every man 
shudder who entertains good intentions. 

DES TOUCHES. — And what would you have more? You only want 
good music. If you had good music, you might call your nation the happiest 
in the world. 


THE BLIND PENSIONERS AT QUINZE VINGT. 


A SHORT DIGRESSION. — When the hospital of the Quinze Vingt was 
first founded, the pensioners were all equal, and their little affairs were 
concluded upon by a majority of votes. They distinguished perfectly by the 
touch between copper and silver coin; they never mistook the wine of Brie 
for that of Burgundy. Their sense of smelling was finer than that of their 
neighbors who had the use of two eyes. They reasoned very well on the four 
senses; that is, they knew everything they were permitted to know, and they 
lived as peaceably and as happily as blind people could be supposed to do. 
But unfortunately one of their professors pretended to have clear ideas in 
respect to the sense of seeing, he drew attention; he intrigued; he formed 
enthusiasts; and at last he was acknowledged chief of the community. He 
pretended to be a judge of colors, and everything was lost. 

This dictator of the Quinze Vingt chose at first a little council, by the 
assistance of which he got possession of all the alms. On this account, no 
person had the resolution to oppose him. He decreed, that all the inhabitants 
of the Quinze Vingt were clothed in white. The blind pensioners believed 
him; and nothing was to be heard but their talk of white garments, though, 
in fact, they possessed not one of that color. All their acquaintance laughed 
at them. They made their complaints to the dictator, who received them 
very ill; he rebuked them as innovators, freethinkers, rebels, who had 
suffered themselves to be seduced by the errors of those who had eyes, and 
who presumed to doubt that their chief was infallible. This contention gave 
rise to two parties. 

To appease the tumult, the dictator issued a decree, importing that all 
their vestments were red. There was not one vestment of that color in the 
Quinze Vingt. The poor men were laughed at more than ever. Complaints 
were again made by the community. The dictator rushed furiously in; and 
the other blind men were as much enraged. They fought a long time; and 
peace was not restored until the members of the Quinze Vingt were 
permitted to suspend their judgments in regard to the color of their dress. 

A deaf man, reading this little history, allowed that these people, being 
blind, were to blame in pretending to judge of colors; but he remained 
steady to his own opinion, that those persons who were deaf were the only 
proper judges of music. 





Boodh resting “upon the face of the waters,” supported by serpents. 


BABABEC. 


When I was in the city of Benarez, on the borders of the Ganges, the 
country of the ancient Brahmins, I endeavored to instruct myself in their 
religion and manners. I understood the Indian language tolerably well. I 
heard a great deal, and remarked everything. I lodged at the house of my 
correspondent Omri, who was the most worthy man I ever knew. He was of 
the religion of the Brahmins: I have the honor to be a Mussulman. We never 
exchanged one word higher than another about Mahomet or Brahma. We 
performed our ablutions each on his own side; we drank of the same 
sherbet, and we ate of the same rice, as if we had been two brothers. 

One day we went together to the pagoda of Gavani. There we saw 
several bands of Fakirs. Some of whom were Janguis, that is to say, 
contemplative Fakirs; and others were disciples of the ancient 
Gymnosophists, who led an active life. They all have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves; it is that of the most ancient Brahmins; and they 
have a book written in this language, which they call the Shasta. It is, 
beyond all contradiction, the most ancient book in all Asia, not excepting 
the Zend. 

I happened by chance to cross in front of a Fakir, who was reading in this 
book. 

“Ah! wretched infidel!” cried he, “thou hast made me lose a number of 
vowels that I was counting, which will cause my soul to pass into the body 
of a hare instead of that of a parrot, with which I had before the greatest 
reason to flatter myself.” 

I gave him a rupee to comfort him for the accident. In going a few paces 
farther, I had the misfortune to sneeze. The noise I made roused a Fakir, 
who was in a trance. 

“Heavens!” cried he, “what a dreadful noise. Where am I? I can no 
longer see the tip of my nose, — the heavenly light has disappeared.” 

“Tf I am the cause,” said I, “of your not seeing farther than the length of 
your nose, here is a rupee to repair the great injury I have done you. Squint 
again, my friend, and resume the heavenly light.” 

Having thus brought myself off discreetly enough, I passed over to the 
side of the Gymnosophists, several of whom brought me a parcel of mighty 
pretty nails to drive into my arms and thighs, in honor of Brahma. I bought 


their nails, and made use of them to fasten down my boxes. Others were 
dancing upon their hands, others cut capers on the slack rope, and others 
went always upon one foot. There were some who dragged a heavy chain 
about with them, and others carried a packsaddle; some had their heads 
always in a bushel — the best people in the world to live with. My friend 
Omri took me to the cell of one of the most famous of these. His name was 
Bababec: he was as naked as he was born, and had a great chain about his 
neck, that weighed upwards of sixty pounds. He sat on a wooden chair, very 
neatly decorated with little points of nails that penetrated into his flesh; and 
you would have thought he had been sitting on a velvet cushion. Numbers 
of women flocked to him to consult him. He was the oracle of all the 
families in the neighborhood; and was, truly speaking, in great reputation. I 
was witness to a long conversation that Omri had with him. 

Boodhism, is described in Webster’s Dictionary as “a system of religion 
in Eastern Asia, embraced by more than one third of the human race. It 
teaches that, at distant intervals, a Boodh, or deity, appears, to restore the 
world from a state of ignorance and decay, and then sinks into a state of 
entire non-existence, or rather, perhaps, of bare existence without attributes, 
action, or consciousness. This state, called Nirvana, or Nicban, is regarded 
as the ultimate supreme good, and the highest reward of virtue among men. 
Four Boodhs have thus appeared in the world, and passed into Nirvana, the 
last of whom, Gaudama, became incarnate about 500 years before Christ, 
from his death, in 543 B.C., many thousand years will elapse before the 
appearance of another; so that the system, in the mean time, is practically 
one of pure atheism.” 

The serpent has ever been a significant emblem in religion and 
mythology. Being “the most subtle beast of the field,” it was naturally 
accepted as the emblem of wisdom. With its tail in its mouth it formed a 
circle, which was regarded by the ancients as the emblem of eternity. Moses 
set up a brazen serpent on a cross in the wilderness as an emblem of 
healing. A’sculapius, the god of medicine, is seen on ancient statues with a 
serpent twining around a staff by his side, symbolizing health, prudence and 
foresight. Hygiea, the goddess of health, is represented in works of art as a 
virgin dressed in a long robe and feeding a serpent from a cup. Mercury is 
always shown holding in his right hand a wand with two twined serpents. 
The nine coiled serpents in the above engraving, correspond with the nine 
muses in the Grecian mythology. The cobra, whose poison is death, is an 


emblem of the destroying power, and destruction, or rather change, 
symbolizes new formation, renovation or creation. Thus eternal formation, 
proceeds from eternal destruction. The serpent also figures in a beautiful 
allegory concerning the introduction of knowledge among mankind, i.e., 
“the knowledge of good and evil.” — E. 





The Fakir. 


RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 


The most earnest and zealous advocates of modern Christianity are, 
undoubtedly, to be found in the ranks of that grotesque organization known 
as the “Salvation Army”; but the wildest efforts of these misguided 
propagandists fall far short of the intense religious fervor displayed by the 
zealous followers of Brahma. 

A contributor to Cassell’s Illustrated Travels describes a religious 
festival which he witnessed a few years ago at Hurdwar on the Ganges, 
while on an elephant shooting expedition in the Dehra Dhoon, Northern 
India, which vividly illustrates the folly and fanaticism of these degraded 
religious devotees, and which is only second in repulsiveness to the horrible 
ceremonies of Juggernaut. 

“There is,” says this writer, “a religious festival every year at Hurdwar, 
but every sixth year the ceremonies are more holy and the crowd of 
pilgrims larger. The Koom Mela, a religious feast of great holiness in native 
eyes, occurs every eleven years, and the pilgrims on such occasions arrive 
from every part of India. The crowd usually numbers over two millions. But 
it is when the festivals occurring at intervals of six years and at intervals of 
eleven years happen to meet in the same year that the crowd is the largest, 
the importance of the fair greatest, and the concourse of fanatic fakirs and 
holy Brahmins, from every hole and corner of India, the most striking and 
remarkable. Merchants arrive from the most distant countries; not from 
different parts of India only, but from Persia, Thibet, China, Afghanistan, 
and even from Russia. It was one of these festivals and giant fairs that we 
had the good fortune to see. 

“As the day of the great festival approaches, the fakirs — who by the 
way are always stark naked, and generally as disgusting specimens of 
humanity as it is possible to conceive — and the Brahmins, excite their 
hearers by increasingly-fervent speeches, by self-applied tortures, frightful 
contortions, and wild dances and gestures, to which the crowd loudly 
responds by shouts and wild yells. Early on the morning of the day which to 
their mind is more holy than any other in their whole lifetime, the 
assembled people to the number of two or even three millions, repair to the 
ghauts and patiently wait for the signal, to begin their work of regeneration 
and salvation. This desirable end is attained by each and every individual 


who within a certain time, during the tinkling of a well-known bell, 
precipitates himself into the river, washes himself thoroughly, and repeats a 
short prayer. This done, the pilgrim must leave the river again, and if he has 
not entered it until the bell began to tinkle, and has succeeded in going 
through his performance and left the water again before the sound of the 
bell has ceased, his sins from his birth are remitted and washed away, and 
his happy future after death is assured, unless he commits some specifically 
named and very enormous sins. The other pilgrims, who by reason of the 
great crowd cannot reach the water in time to go through the whole 
performance as required by the Brahmins, receive blessings commensurate 
with the length of their stay in the water while the bell was ringing. Even 
the unfortunate pilgrims who altogether fail to enter the water at the right 
moment, are consoled by the partial removal of their load of wickedness; 
but the blessings which accompany a full performance of what the 
Brahmins require, are so superior to the favors following an incomplete or 
tardy immersion, that it is not strange extraordinary efforts are made to 
enter the water at the first sound of the bells and gongs. 

“The crowd was made up of men and women of half-a-hundred tribes of 
nations, in every variety of dress and partial nakedness. Many men wore 
their loincloths only; the women’s hair was loose and flying to the wind; all 
were newly and hideously painted; many were intoxicated, not only with 
opium and spirits, but with religious frenzy and impatient waiting. As the 
exciting moment approached shouts rent the air; the priests harangued 
louder and louder; the fakirs grew wilder and more incoherent; then 
gradually the great noise subsided, when suddenly a single bell, 
immediately followed by a hundred more, broke the silence, and with one 
accord, shouting like madmen, the people rushed forward and the foremost 
ranks threw themselves into the water. Then there arose a mighty shout, the 
many gongs joined in, and the bells redoubled their efforts. But the 
confusion, the crushing, the struggling for very life, the surging of the mad 
masses at the water’s edge, defy all description. 

“As the first rows of men and women reached the water they were upset 
and overturned by the people in their rear, who passed over them into still 
deeper water, and in their turn suffered the same fate at the bands of the on- 
rushing crowd behind them, until deep water was reached.... The shouts of 
excitement were changed to shrieks and passionate cries for help; the men 
under water struggled with those above them: weak women were carried 


out by the stream or trampled on; men pulled each other down, and in their 
mad fear exerted their utmost strength without object or purpose. Then the 
survivors, trying to escape from the water, met the yet dry crowd still 
charging down to death, and this increased the dire confusion. It was a 
horrid sight, and one I was quite unprepared for, notwithstanding all I had 
heard before.” — E. 


“Do you think, father,” said my friend, “that after having gone through 
seven metempsichoses, I may at length arrive at the habitation of Brahma?” 

“That is as it may happen,” said the Fakir. “What sort of life do you 
lead?” 

“TI endeavor,” answered Omri, “to be a good subject, a good husband, a 
good father, and a good friend. I lend money without interest to the rich 
who want it, and I give it to the poor: I always strive to preserve peace 
among my neighbors.” 

“But have you ever run nails into your flesh?” demanded the Brahmin. 

“Never, reverend father.” 

“T am sorry for it,” replied the father; “very sorry for it, indeed. It is a 
thousand pities; but you will certainly not reach above the nineteenth 
heaven.” 

“No higher!” said Omri. “In truth, I am very well contented with my lot. 
What is it to me whether I go into the nineteenth or the twentieth, provided I 
do my duty in my pilgrimage, and am well received at the end of my 
journey? Is it not as much as one can desire, to live with a fair character in 
this world, and be happy with Brahma in the next? And pray what heaven 
do you think of going to, good master Bababec, with your chain?” 

“Into the thirty-fifth,” said Bababec. 

“J admire your modesty,” replied Omri, “to pretend to be better lodged 
than me. This is surely the result of an excessive ambition. How can you, 
who condemn others that covet honors in this world, arrogate such 
distinguished ones to yourself in the next? What right have you to be better 
treated than me? Know that I bestow more alms to the poor in ten days, than 
the nails you run into your flesh cost for ten years? What is it to Brahma 
that you pass the whole day stark naked with a chain about your neck? This 
is doing a notable service to your country, doubtless! I have a thousand 
times more esteem for the man who sows pulse or plants trees, than for all 


your tribe, who look at the tips of their noses, or carry packsaddles, to show 
their magnanimity.” 

Having finished this speech, Omri softened his voice, embraced the 
Brahmin, and, with an endearing sweetness, besought him to throw aside 
his nails and his chain, to go home with him, and live with decency and 
comfort. 

The Fakir was persuaded, he was washed clean, rubbed with essences 
and perfumes, and clad in a decent habit; he lived a fortnight in this manner, 
behaved with prudence and wisdom, and acknowledged that he was a 
thousand times happier than before; but he lost his credit among the people, 
the women no longer crowded to consult him; he therefore quitted the house 
of the friendly Omri, and returned to his nails and his chain, to regain his 
reputation. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There can be no doubt that everything in the world is governed by fatality. 
My own life is a convincing proof of this doctrine. An English lord, with 
whom I was a great favorite, had promised me that I should have the first 
living that fell to his gift. An old incumbent of eighty happened to die, and I 
immediately traveled post to London to remind the earl of his promise. I 
was honored with an immediate interview, and was received with the 
greatest kindness. I informed his lordship of the death of the rector, and of 
the hope I cherished relative to the disposal of the vacant living. He replied 
that I really looked very ill. I answered that, thanks to God, my greatest 
affliction was poverty. I am sorry for you, said his lordship, and he politely 
dismissed me with a letter of introduction to a Mr. Sidrac, who dwelt in the 
vicinity of Guildhall. I ran as fast as I could to this gentleman’s house, not 
doubting but that he would immediately install me in the wished for living. 
I delivered the earl’s letter, and Mr. Sidrac, who had the honor to be my 
lord’s surgeon, asked me to sit down, and, producing a case of surgical 
instruments, began to assure me that he would perform an operation which 
he trusted would very soon relieve me. 

You must know, that his lordship had understood that I was suffering 
from some dreadful complaint, and that he generously intended to have me 
cured at his own expense. The earl had the misfortune to be as deaf as a 
post, a fact with which I, alas! had not been previously acquainted. 

During the time which I lost in defending myself against the attacks of 
Mr. Sidrac, who insisted positively upon curing me, whether I would or no, 
one out of the fifty candidates who were all on the lookout, came to town, 
flew to my lord, begged the vacant living — and obtained it. 

I was deeply in love with an interesting girl, a Miss Fidler, who had 
promised to marry me upon condition of my being made rector. My 
fortunate rival not only got the living, but also my mistress into the bargain! 

My patron, upon being told of his mistake, promised to make me ample 
amends, but alas! he died two days afterwards. 

Mr. Sidrac demonstrated to me that, according to his organic structure, 
my good patron could not have lived one hour longer. He also clearly 


proved that the earl’s deafness proceeded entirely from the extreme dryness 
of the drums of his ears, and kindly offered, by an application of spirits of 
wine, to harden both of my ears to such a degree that I should, in one month 
only, become as deaf as any peer of the realm. 

I discovered Mr. Sidrac to be a man of profound knowledge. He inspired 
me with a taste for the study of nature, and I could not but be sensible of the 
valuable acquisition I had made in acquiring the friendship of a man who 
was capable of relieving me, should I need his services. Following his 
advice, I applied myself closely to the study of nature, to console myself for 
the loss of the rectory and of my enchanting Miss Fidler. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


After making many profound observations upon nature, (having employed 
in the research, my five senses, my spectacles, and a very large telescope,) I 
said one day to Mr. Sidrac, unless I am much deceived, philosophy laughs 
at us. I cannot discover any trace of what the world calls nature; on the 
contrary, everything seems to me to be the result of art. By art the planets 
are made to revolve around the sun, while the sun revolves on its own axis. 
I am convinced that some genius has arranged things in such a manner, that 
the square of the revolutions of the planets is always in proportion to the 
cubic root from their distance to their centre, and one had need be a 
magician to find out how this is accomplished. The tides of the sea are the 
result of art no less profound and no less difficult to explain. 

All animals, vegetables and minerals are arranged with due regard to 
weight and measure, number and motion. All is performed by springs, 
levers, pullies, hydraulic machines, and chemical combinations, from the 
insignificant flea to the being called man, from the grass of the field to the 
far spreading oak, from a grain of sand to a cloud in the firmament of 
heaven. Assuredly, everything is governed by art, and the word nature is but 
a chimera. 

What you say, answered Mr. Sidrac, has been said many years ago, and 
so much the better, for the probability is greater that your remark is true. I 
am always astonished when I reflect, that a grain of wheat cast into the 
earth will produce in a short time above a handful of the same corn. Stop, 
said I, foolishly, you forget that wheat must die before it can spring up 
again, at least so they say at college. My friend Sidrac, laughing heartily at 
this interruption, replied. That assertion went down very well a few years 
ago, when it was first published by an apostle called Paul; but in our more 
enlightened age, the meanest laborer knows that the thing is altogether too 
ridiculous even for argument. 

My dear friend, said I, excuse the absurdity of my remark, I have 
hitherto been a theologian, and one cannot divest one’s self in a moment of 
every silly opinion. 


CHAPTER III. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Some time after this conversation between the disconsolate person, whom 
we shall call Goodman, and the clever anatomist, Mr. Sidrac, the latter, one 
fine morning, observed his friend in St. James’s Park, standing in an attitude 
of deep thought. What is the matter? said the surgeon. Is there anything 
amiss? No, replied Goodman, but I am left without a patron in the world 
since the death of my friend, who had the misfortune to be so deaf. Now 
supposing there be only ten thousand clergymen in England, and granting 
these ten thousand have each two patrons, the odds against my obtaining a 
bishopric are twenty thousand to one; a reflection quite sufficient to give 
any man the blue-devils. I remember, it was once proposed to me, to go out 
as cabin-boy to the East Indies. I was told that I should make my fortune. 
But as I did not think I should make a good admiral, whenever I should 
arrive at the distinction, I declined; and so, after turning my attention to 
every profession under the sun, I am fixed for life as a poor clergyman, 
good for nothing. 

Then be a clergyman no longer! cried Sidrac, and turn philosopher: what 
is your income? Only thirty guineas a year, replied Goodman; although at 
the death of my mother, it will be increased to fifty. Well, my dear 
Goodman, continued Sidrac, that sum is quite sufficient to support you in 
comfort. Thirty guineas are six hundred and thirty shillings, almost two 
shillings a day. With this fixed income, a man need do nothing to increase 
it, but is at perfect liberty to say all he thinks of the East India Company, the 
House of Commons, the king and all the royal family, of man generally and 
individually, and lastly, of God and his attributes; and the liberty we enjoy 
of expressing our thoughts upon these most interesting topics, is certainly 
very agreeable and amusing. 

Come and dine at my table every day. That will save you some little 
money. We will afterwards amuse ourselves with conversation, and your 
thinking faculty will have the pleasure of communicating with mine by 
means of speech, which is certainly a very wonderful thing, though its 
advantages are not duly appreciated by the greater part of mankind. 





The poor clergyman.— 
“T remember, it was once proposed to me, to go out as cabin-boy to the East 
Indies. I was told that I should make my fortune. But as I did not think I 
should make a good admiral, whenever I should arrive at the distinction, I 
declined; and so, after turning my attention to every profession under the 
sun, I am fixed for life as a poor clergyman, good for nothing.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DIALOGUE UPON THE SOUL AND OTHER TOPICS. 


GOODMAN. — But my dear Sidrac, why do you always say my thinking 
faculty and not my soul? If you used the latter term I should understand you 
much better. 

SIDRAC. — And for my part, I freely confess, I should not understand 
myself. I feel, I know, that God has endowed me with the faculties of 
thinking and speaking, but I can neither feel nor know that God has given 
me a thing called a soul. 

GOODMAN. — Truly upon reflection, I perceive that I know as little 
about the matter as you do, though I own that I have, all my life, been bold 
enough to believe that I knew. I have often remarked that the eastern nations 
apply to the soul the same word they use to express life. After their 
example, the Latins understood the word anima to signify the life of the 
animal. The Greeks called the breath the soul. The Romans translated the 
word breath by spiritus, and thence it is that the word spirit or soul is found 
in every modern nation. As it happens that no one has ever seen this spirit 
or breath, our imagination has converted it into a being, which it is 
impossible to see or touch. The learned tell us, that the soul inhabits the 
body without having any place in it, that it has the power of setting our 
different organs in motion without being able to reach and touch them, 
indeed, what has not been said upon the subject? The great Locke knew into 
what a chaos these absurdities had plunged the human understanding. In 
writing the only reasonable book upon metaphysics that has yet appeared in 
the world, he did not compose a single chapter on the soul; and if by chance 
he now and then makes use of the word, he only introduces it to stand for 
intellect or mind. 

In fact, every human being, in spite of Bishop Berkeley, is sensible that 
he has a mind, and that this mind or intellect is capable of receiving ideas; 
but no one can feel that there is another being — a soul, — within him, 
which gives him motion, feeling and thought. It is, in fact, ridiculous to use 
words we do not understand, and to admit the existence of beings of whom 
we cannot have the slightest knowledge. 


SIDRAC. — We are then agreed upon a subject which, for so many 
centuries, has been a matter of dispute. 

GOODMAN. — And I must observe that I am surprised we should have 
agreed upon it so soon. 

SIDRAC. Oh! that is not so astonishing. We really wish to know what is 
truth. If we were among the Academies, we should argue like the characters 
in Rabelais. If we had lived in those ages of darkness, the clouds of which 
so long enveloped Great Britain, one of us would very likely have burned 
the other. We are so fortunate as to be born in an age comparatively 
reasonable; we easily discover what appears to us to be truth, and we are 
not afraid to proclaim it. 

GOODMAN. — You are right, but I fear, that, after all, the truth we have 
discovered is not worth much. In mathematics, indeed, we have done 
wonders; from the most simple causes we have produced effects that would 
have astonished Apollonius or Archimedes: but what have we proved in 
metaphysics? Absolutely nothing but our own ignorance. 

SIDRAC. — And do you call that nothing? You grant the supreme Being 
has given you the faculties of feeling and thinking, he has in the same 
manner given your feet the faculty of walking, your hands their wonderful 
dexterity, your stomach the capability of digesting food, and your heart the 
power of throwing arterial blood into all parts of your body. Everything we 
enjoy is derived from God, and yet we are totally ignorant of the means by 
which he governs and conducts the universe. For my own part, as 
Shakespeare says, I thank him for having taught me that, of the principles of 
things, I know absolutely nothing. It has always been a question, in what 
manner the soul acted upon the body. Before attempting to answer this 
question, I must be convinced that I have a soul. Either God has given us 
this wonderful spark of intellect, or he has gifted us with some principle that 
answers equally well. In either case, we are still the creatures of his divine 
will and goodness, and that is all I know about the matter. 

GOODMAN. — But if you do not know, tell me at least, what you are 
inclined to think upon the subject. You have opened skulls, and dissected 
the human foetus. Have you ever, in these, dissections, discovered any 
appearance of a soul? 

SIDRAC. — Not the least, and I have not been able to understand how 
an immortal and spiritual essence, could dwell for months together in a 
membrane. It appears to me difficult to conceive that this pretended soul 


existed before the foundation of the body; for in what could it have been 
employed during the many ages previous to its mysterious union with flesh? 
Again! how can we imagine a spiritual principle waiting patiently in 
idleness during a whole eternity, in order to animate a mass of matter for a 
space of time, which, compared with eternity, is less than a moment? 

It is worse still, when I am told that God forms immortal souls out of 
nothing, and then cruelly dooms them to an eternity of flames and torments. 
What? burn a spirit, in which there can be nothing capable of burning; how 
can he burn the sound of a voice, or the wind that blows? though both the 
sound and wind were material during the short time of their existence; but a 
pure spirit — a thought — a doubt — I am lost in the labyrinth; on 
whichever side I turn, I find nothing but obscurity and absurdity, 
impossibility and contradiction. But I am quite at ease when I say to myself 
God is master of all. He who can cause each star to hold its particular 
course through the broad expanse of the firmament, can easily give to us 
sentiments and ideas, without the aid of this atom, called the soul. It is 
certain that God has endowed all animals, in a greater or lesser degree, with 
thought, memory, and judgment; he has given them life; it is demonstrated 
that they have feeling, since they possess all the organs of feeling; if then 
they have all this without a soul, why is it improbable that we have none? 
and why do mankind flatter themselves that they alone are gifted with a 
spiritual and immortal principle? 

GOODMAN. — Perhaps this idea arises from their inordinate vanity. I 
am persuaded that if the peacock could speak, he would boast of his soul, 
and would affirm that it inhabited his magnificent tail. I am very much 
inclined to believe with you, that God has created us thinking creatures, 
with the faculties of eating, drinking, feeling, &c., without telling us one 
word about the matter. We are as ignorant as the peacock I just mentioned, 
and he who said that we live and die without knowing how, why, or 
wherefore, spoke nothing but the truth. 

SIDRAC. — A celebrated author, whose name I forget, calls us nothing 
more than the puppets of Providence, and this seems to me to be a very 
good definition. An infinity of movements are necessary to our existence, 
but we did not ourselves invent and produce motion. There is a Being who 
has created light, caused it to move from the sun to our eyes in about seven 
minutes. It is only by means of motion that my five senses are put in action, 
and it is only by means of my senses that I have ideas, hence it follows that 


my ideas are derived from the great author of motion, and when he informs 
me how he communicates these ideas to me, I will most sincerely thank 
him. 

GOODMAN. — And so will I. As it is I constantly thank him for having 
permitted me, as Epictetus says, to contemplate for a period of some years 
this beautiful and glorious world. It is true that he could have made me 
happier by putting me in possession of Miss Fidler and a good rectory; but 
still, such as I am, I consider myself as under a great obligation to God’s 
parental kindness and care. 

SIDRAC. — You say that it is in the power of God to give you a good 
living, and to make you still happier than you are at present. There are many 
persons who would not scruple flatly to contradict this proposition of yours. 
Do you forget that you yourself sometimes complain of fatality? A man, 
and particularly a priest, ought never to contradict one day an assertion he 
has perhaps made the day before. All is but a succession of links, and God 
is wiser than to break the eternal chain of events, even for the sake of my 
dear friend Goodman. 

GOODMAN. — I did not foresee this argument when I was speaking of 
fatality; but to come at once to the point, if it be so, God is as much a slave 
as myself. 

SIDRAC. — He is the slave of his will, of his wisdom, and of the laws 
which he has himself instituted; and it is impossible that he can infringe 
upon any of them; because it is impossible that he can become either weak 
or inconsistent. 

GOODMAN. — But, my friend, what you say would tend to make us 
irreligious, for, if God cannot change any of the affairs of the world, what is 
the use of teasing him with prayers, or of singing hymns to his praise? 

SIDRAC. — Well! who bids you worship or pray to God? We praise a 
man because we think him vain; we entreat of him when we think him weak 
and likely to change his purpose on account of our petitions. Let us do our 
duty to God, by being just and true to each other. In that consists our real 
prayers, and our most heartfelt praises. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH A CHINESE. 


In the year 1723, there was a Chinese in Holland, who was both a learned 
man and a merchant, two things that ought by no means to be incompatible; 
but which, thanks to the profound respect that is shown to money, and the 
little regard that the human species pay to merit, have become so among us. 

This Chinese, who spoke a little Dutch, happened to be in a bookseller’s 
shop at the same time that some literati were assembled there. He asked for 
a book; they offered him Bossuet’s Universal History, badly translated. At 
the title Universal History — 

“How pleased am I,” cried the Oriental, “to have met with this book. I 
shall now see what is said of our great empire; of a nation that has subsisted 
for upwards of fifty thousand years; of that long dynasty of emperors who 
have governed us for such a number of ages. I shall see what these 
Europeans think of the religion of our literati, and of that pure and simple 
worship we pay to the Supreme Being. What a pleasure will it be for me to 
find how they speak of our arts, many of which are of a more ancient date 
with us than the eras of all the kingdoms of Europe! I fancy the author will 
be greatly mistaken in relation to the war we had about twenty-two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-two years ago, with the martial people of 
Tonquin and Japan, as well as the solemn embassy that the powerful 
emperor of Mogulitian sent to request a body of laws from us in the year of 
the world 500000000000079123450000.” 

“Lord bless you,” said one of the literati, “there is hardly any mention 
made of that nation in this world, the only nation considered is that 
marvelous people, the Jews.” 

“The Jews!” said the Chinese, “those people then must certainly be 
masters of three parts of the globe at least.” 

“They hope to be so some day,” answered the other; “but at present they 
are those pedlars you see going about here with toys and nicknacks, and 
who sometimes do us the honor to clip our gold and silver.” 

“Surely you are not serious,” exclaimed the Chinese. “Could those 
people ever have been in possession of a vast empire?” 

Here I joined in the conversation, and told him that for a few years they 
were in possession of a small country to themselves; but that we were not to 


judge of a people from the extent of their dominions, any more than of a 
man by his riches. 

“But does not this book take notice of some other nations?” demanded 
the man of letters. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied a learned gentleman who stood at my elbow; “it 
treats largely of a small country about sixty leagues wide, called Egypt, in 
which it is said that there is a lake of one hundred and fifty leagues in 
circumference, made by the hands of man.” 

“My God!” exclaimed the Chinese, “a lake of one hundred and fifty 
leagues in circumference within a spot of ground only sixty leagues wide! 
This is very curious!” 

“The inhabitants of that country,” continued the doctor, “were all sages.” 

“What happy times were those!” cried the Chinese; “but is that all?” 

“No,” replied the other, “there is mention made of those famous people 
the Greeks.” 

“Greeks! Greeks!” said the Asiatic, “who are those Greeks?” 

“Why,” replied the philosopher, “they were masters of a little province, 
about the two hundredth part as large as China, but whose fame spread over 
the whole world.” 

“Indeed!” said the Chinese, with an air of openness and ingenuousness; 
“T declare I never heard the least mention of these people, either in the 
Mogul’s country, in Japan, or in Great Tartary.” 

“Oh, the barbarian! the ignorant creature!” cried out our sage very 
politely. “Why then, I suppose you know nothing of Epaminondas the 
Theban, nor of the Pierian Heaven, nor the names of Achilles’s two horses, 
nor of Silenus’s ass? You have never heard speak of Jupiter, nor of 
Diogenes, nor of Lais, nor of Cybele, nor of —” 

“T am very much afraid,” said the learned Oriental, interrupting him, 
“that you know nothing of that eternally memorable adventure of the 
famous Xixofon Concochigramki, nor of the masteries of the great Fi-psi- 
hi-hi! But pray tell me what other unknown things does this Universal 
History treat of?” 

Upon this my learned neighbor harangued for a quarter of an hour 
together about the Roman republic, and when he came to Julius Cesar the 
Chinese stopped him, and very gravely said. 

“T think I have heard of him, was he not a Turk?” 


“How!” cried our sage in a fury, “don’t you so much as know the 
difference between Pagans, Christians, and Mahometans? Did you never 
hear of Constantine? Do you know nothing of the history of the popes?” 

“We have heard something confusedly of one Mahomet,” replied the 
Asiatic. 

“Tt is surely impossible,” said the other, “but that you must have heard at 
least of Luther, Zuinglius, Bellarmin, and C:colampadius.” 

“T shall never remember all those names,” said the Chinese, and so 
saying he quitted the shop, and went to sell a large quantity of Pekoa tea, 
and fine calico, and then after purchasing what merchandise he required, set 
sail for his own country, adoring Tien, and recommending himself to 
Confucius. 

As to myself, the conversation I had been witness to plainly discovered 
to me the nature of vain glory; and I could not forbear exclaiming: 

“Since Cesar and Jupiter are names unknown to the finest, most ancient, 
most extensive, most populous, and most civilized kingdom in the universe, 
it becomes ye well, O ye rulers of petty states! ye pulpit orators of a narrow 
parish, or a little town! ye doctors of Salamanca, or of Bourges! ye trifling 
authors, and ye heavy commentators! — it becomes you well, indeed, to 
aspire to fame and immortality.” 

According to Chambers’ work on The British Museum, from which the 
above cuts are copied, “the Chinese, are a vast nation of some 300,000,000 
of souls, nearly a third part of the whole human race. The entire population 
is subject to the supreme and despotic authority of a single hereditary ruler 
who resides at Pekin, the chief city of the whole empire. Under him the 
government is administered by a descending hierarchy of officials or 
mandarins, who are chosen from all ranks of the people, according to their 
talents as displayed in the course, first of their education at school and 
college, and afterwards of their public life. The officials are, in short, the 
men in highest repute for scholarship and accomplishments in the empire; 
and the whole system of the government is that of promotion upwards from 
the ranks of the people, according to merit. The Chinese generally are 
remarkable for common sense, orderliness, and frugal prudential habits. 
Printing and paper being cheap among them, and education universal, they 
have an immense literature, chiefly in the departments of the drama, the 
novel, and the moral essay; their best writers of fiction are said to resemble 
Richardson in style, and their best moralists Franklin. The greatest name in 


their literature, or indeed in their history, is that of Confucius, a philosopher 
and religious teacher who lived about 500 years B.C., and who left a 
number of books expounding and enforcing the great maxims of morality. 
During all the revolutions that have since elapsed, the doctrines of 
Confucius have retained their hold of the Chinese mind, and the religion of 
China consists in littlke more than an attachment to these doctrines, and a 
veneration for their founder. With abstract notions of the Deity, and of the 
destiny of man when he quits this life, the Chinese do not trouble 
themselves; a moral, correct life, and especially an honorable discharge of 
the duties of a son and a citizen, is the whole aim of their piety. There are, 
however, some voluntary sects among them, who superinduce articles of 
speculative belief on the prosaic code of morality established by Confucius; 
and forms of religious worship are practised over the whole country under 
the direct sanction of the government. There are a number of figures, larger 
and smaller, of Chinese divinities, some of which are very neatly carved in 
ivory, wood, and stone. With what precise feelings the more educated 
Chinese address these images in prayer — whether they look upon them as 
symbols, or whether, like Polytheists generally, they actually view the 
carved figures themselves as gifted with powers — it would be difficult to 
say; the mass of the people, however, probably never ask the question, but, 
from the mere force of custom, come to regard such objects as the figure of 
Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, and the larger gilt figures of the god and 
goddess, precisely as the Polytheistic Greeks or Romans regarded their 
statues in their temples; that is, as real divinities with power for good or 
evil. The religious sentiment, however, sits very lightly on the Chinese. 
Absence of any feeling of the supernatural is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the Chinese character. 

“Buddhism, was founded, as is generally believed, some centuries before 
Christ by a Hindoo prince and sage named Gautama. As originally 
propounded, Buddhism is supposed to have been a purer and more 
reasonable form of faith than Brahminism, recognising more clearly the 
spiritual and moral aims of religion; but, having been expelled from 
Hindostan during the early centuries of our era, after having undergone 
severe persecution from the Brahmins — at whose power it struck, by 
proscribing the system of castes — it sought refuge in the eastern peninsula, 
Ceylon, Thibet, Japan, and China, where it has been modified and corrupted 
into various forms.” — E. 
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The birth of Eve from the side of Adam. 


ANDROGYNOUS DEITIES. 


The ancients ascribed the existence of the universe to the fiat of 
omnipotence. Almighty power conjoined with infinite wisdom had 
produced the world and all that it inhabits. Man, the head of visible 
creation, was formed in the image of the gods, but the gods only were 
endowed with generative or creative power. These gods were androgynous 
— that is, male and female — containing in one person both the paternal 
and maternal attributes. Plato taught that mankind, like the gods, were 
originally androgynous, and Moses tells us that Eve, in matured wisdom 
and beauty, sprang forth from the side of Adam, even as 


“From great Jove’s head, the armed Minerva sprung 
With awful shout.” 


“The thought of God as the Divine Mother,” says a sincere and 
intelligent clergyman in a sermon recently published, “is a very ancient one, 
found in the most early nature worships.” “We thank Thee O God,” says the 
Rev. Theodore Parker, “that Thou art our Father and our Mother.” “O God,” 
says St. Augustine, “Thou art the Father, Thou the Mother of Thy children.” 

The preceding illustration of the birth of Minerva, — the goddess of 
wisdom, — i.e. wisdom issuing from the brain of Jove, is from Falkener’s 
Museum of Classical Antiquities. It is taken from an ancient Etruscan patera 
(mirror), now in the Museum at Bologna, and is supposed to have been 
copied from the pediment of the eastern or main entrance to the Parthenon, 
or temple of Minerva. This pediment was the work of Phidias, and, like so 
many of the former monuments of ancient art and civilization, is now 
forever lost to mankind. 

“The goddess,” says the distinguished architect and antiquary M. De 
Quincy, “is shown issuing from the head of Jupiter. She has a helmet on her 
head, buckler on her arm, and spear in her hand. Jupiter is seated, holding a 
sceptre in one hand and a thunderbolt in the other. On the right of the new 
born goddess is Juno, whose arms are elevated, and who seems to have 
assisted at the extraordinary childbirth. On the left of Jupiter is Venus, 
recognizable by a sprig of myrtle and a dove. Behind Juno is Vulcan, still 


armed with the axe which has cleft the head of the god, and seeming to 
regard with admiration the success of his operations.” 

The engraving representing the birth of Eve, is from the Speculum 
Salutis, or the Mirror of Salvation, of which many manuscript copies were 
issued, for the instruction of the mendicant friars, between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries. “Heineken describes a copy in the imperial library of 
Vienna, which he attributes to the twelfth century. He says, such was the 
popularity of the work with the Benedictines that almost every monastery 
possessed a copy of it. Of the four manuscript copies owned by the British 
Museum, one is supposed to have been written in the thirteenth century, 
another copy is in the Flemish writing of the fifteenth century.” This work, 
which contains several engravings and forty-five chapters of barbarous 
Latin rhymes, presents a good illustration of Christian art as it existed 
during the period immediately preceding the revival of letters, when the 
barbarism and ignorance of the dark ages had supplanted the artistic culture 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Unprejudiced readers will doubtless admit that the birth of Minerva from 
the brain of Jove greatly resembles the birth of Eve from the side of Adam, 
and these myths show the analogy existing between the Jewish and Pagan 
mythologies; but the design and execution of the respective engravings, 
show the retrogression in art that had taken place between the time of the 
immortal Phidias and that of Pope Innocent III]. — between Pagan 
civilization as it existed prior to the Christian era, and the medieval 
barbarism of the successors of St. Peter. 

“God created man in his own image,” says Godfrey Higgins in the 
Anacalypsis, (vol. 2, .) “Everything was supposed to be in the image of 
God; and thus man was created double — the male and female in one 
person, or androgynous like God. By some uninitiated Jews, of about the 
time of Christ, this double being was supposed to have been created back to 
back [see the bearded Bacchus and Ariadne on the following page]; but I 
believe, from looking at the twins in all ancient zodiacs, it was side by side; 
precisely as we have seen the Siamese boys, — but still male and female. 
Besides, the book of Genesis implies that they were side by side, by the 
woman being taken from the side of man. Among the Indians the same 
doctrine is found, as we might expect.” 

“We must rise to man,” says the eloquent clergyman previously referred 
to, “in order to know rightly what God is. Humanity plainly images a power 


which is at once the source and pattern of the womanly as well as of the 
manly qualities, inasmuch as woman as well as man is needed to fill out the 
idea of humanity. The womanly traits — pity, forgiveness, gentleness, 
patience, sympathy, unselfishness — are as worthy of the Divine Being as 
the manly traits.” — E. 

“Tt was,” says Gibbon, “at the feet of his legate that John of England 
surrendered his crown; and Innocent may boast of the two most signal 
triumphs over sense and humanity, the establishment of transsubstantiation, 
and the origin of the inquisition.” 





Bacchus and Ariadne. 


PLATO’S DREAM. 


Plato was a great dreamer, as many others have been since his time. He 
dreampt that mankind were formerly double; and that, as a punishment for 
their crimes, they were divided into male and female. 

He undertook to prove that there can be no more than five perfect 
worlds, because there are but five regular mathematical bodies. His 
Republic was one of his principal dreams. He dreampt, moreover, that 
watching arises from sleep, and sleep from watching; and that a person who 
should attempt to look at an eclipse, otherwise than in a pail of water, would 
surely lose his sight. Dreams were, at that time, in great repute. 

Here follows one of his dreams, which is not one of the least interesting. 
He thought that the great Demiurgos, the eternal geometer, having peopled 
the immensity of space with innumerable globes, was willing to make a trial 
of the knowledge of the genii who had been witnesses of his works. He 
gave to each of them a small portion of matter to arrange, nearly in the same 
manner as Phidias and Zeuxis would have given their scholars a statue to 
carve, or a picture to paint, if we may be allowed to compare small things to 
great. 





Demogorgon had for his lot the lump of mould, which we call the Earth; 
and having formed it, such as it now appears, he thought he had executed a 
masterpiece. He imagined he had silenced Envy herself, and expected to 
receive the highest panegyrics, even from his brethren; but how great was 
his surprise, when, at his next appearing among them, they received him 
with a general hiss. 

One among them, more satirical than the rest, accosted him thus: 

“Truly you have performed mighty feats! you have divided your world 
into two parts; and, to prevent the one from having communication with the 
other, you have carefully placed a vast collection of waters between the two 
hemispheres. The inhabitants must perish with cold under both your poles, 
and be scorched to death under the equator. You have, in your great 
prudence, formed immense deserts of sand, so that all who travel over them 
may die with hunger and thirst. I have no fault to find with your cows, your 


sheep, your cocks, and your hens; but can never be reconciled to your 
serpents and your spiders. Your onions and your artichokes are very good 
things, but I cannot conceive what induced you to scatter such a heap of 
poisonous plants over the face of the earth, unless it was to poison its 
inhabitants. Moreover, if I am not mistaken, you have created about thirty 
different kinds of monkeys, a still greater number of dogs, and only four or 
five species of the human race. It is true, indeed, you have bestowed on the 
latter of these animals a faculty by you called Reason; but, in truth, this 
Same reason is a very ridiculous thing, and borders very near upon folly. 
Besides, you do not seem to have shown any very great regard to this two- 
legged creature, seeing you have left him with so few means of defense; 
subjected him to so many disorders, and provided him with so few 
remedies; and formed him with such a multitude of passions, and so small a 
portion of wisdom or prudence to resist them. You certainly was not willing 
that there should remain any great number of these animals on the earth at 
once; for, without reckoning the dangers to which you have exposed them, 
you have so ordered matters that, taking every day through the year, the 
small pox will regularly carry off the tenth part of the species, and sister 
maladies will taint the springs of life in the nine remaining parts; and then, 
as if this was not sufficient, you have so disposed things, that one-half of 
those who survive will be occupied in going to law with each other, or 
cutting one another’s throats. 

“Now, they must doubtless be under infinite obligations to you, and it 
must be owned you have executed a masterpiece.” 

Demogorgon blushed. He was sensible there was much moral and 
physical evil in this affair; but still he insisted there was more good than ill 
in it. 

“Tt is an easy matter to find fault, good folks,” said the genii; “but do you 
imagine it is so easy to form an animal, who, having the gift of reason and 
free-will, shall not sometimes abuse his liberty? Do you think that, in 
rearing between nine and ten thousand different plants, it is so easy to 
prevent some few from having noxious qualities? Do you suppose that, with 
a certain quantity of water, sand, and mud, you could make a globe that 
should have neither seas nor deserts?” 

“As for you, my sneering friend, I think you have just finished the planet 
Jupiter. Let us see now what figure you make with your great belts, and 
your long nights, with four moons to enlighten them. Let us examine your 


worlds, and see whether the inhabitants you have made are exempt from 
follies or diseases.” 

Accordingly the genii fell to examining the planet Jupiter, when the 
laugh went strongly against the laugher. The serious genii who had made 
the planet Saturn, did not escape without his share of the censure, and his 
brother operators, the makers of Mars, Mercury, and Venus, had each in his 
turn some reproaches to undergo. 

Several large volumes, and a great number of pamphlets, were written on 
this occasion; smart sayings and witty repartees flew about on all sides; they 
railed against and ridiculed each other; and, in short, the disputes were 
carried on with all the warmth of party heat, when the eternal Demiurgos 
thus imposed silence on them all: 

“In your several performances there is both good and bad, because you 
have a great share of understanding, but at the same time fall short of 
perfection. Your works will not endure above an hundred millions of years, 
after which you will acquire more knowledge, and perform much better. It 
belongs to me alone to create things perfect and immortal.” 

This was the doctrine Plato taught his disciples. One of them, when he 
had finished his harangue, cried out, “And so you then awoke?” 

The above representation of a bearded Bacchus and Ariadne is from 
Falkener’s Museum of Classical Antiquities. The statue was found at 
Pompeii in 1847. — E. 
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Visiting Seignior Pococurante. 


PLEASURE IN HAVING NO PLEASURE. 


“Hitherto,” said Candide to Martin, “I have met with none but unfortunate 
people in the whole habitable globe, except in El Dorado, but, observe those 
gondoliers, are they not perpetually singing?” 

“You do not see them,” answered Martin, “at home with their wives and 
brats. The doge has his chagrin, gondoliers theirs. Nevertheless, in the main, 
I look upon the gondolier’s life as preferable to that of the doge; but the 
difference is so trifling, that it is not worth the trouble of examining into.” 

“T have heard great talk,” said Candide, “of the Senator Pococurante, 
who lives in that fine house at the Brenta, where, they say, he entertains 
foreigners in the most polite manner. They pretend this man is a perfect 
stranger to uneasiness.” 

“T should be glad to see so extraordinary a being,” said Martin. 

Candide thereupon sent a messenger to Seignior Pococurante, desiring 
permission to wait on him the next day. 

Accordingly, Candide and his friend Martin went in a gondola on the 
Brenta, and arrived at the palace of the noble Pococurante. The gardens 
were laid out in elegant taste, and adorned with fine marble statues; his 
palace was built after the most approved rules in architecture. The master of 
the house, who was a man of sixty, and very rich, received our two travelers 
with great politeness, but without much ceremony, which somewhat 
disconcerted Candide, but was not at all displeasing to Martin. 

As soon as they were seated, two very pretty girls, neatly dressed, 
brought in chocolate, which was extremely well frothed. Candide could not 
help making encomiums upon their beauty and graceful carriage. 

“The creatures are well enough,” said the senator, “but I am heartily tired 
of women, of their coquetry, their jealousy, their quarrels, their humors, 
their vanity, their pride, and their folly; I am weary of making sonnets, or of 
paying for sonnets to be made on them; and, after all, those two girls begin 
to grow very indifferent to me.” 

After having refreshed himself, Candide walked into a large gallery, 
where he was struck with the sight of a fine collection of paintings. 

“Pray,” said Candide, “by what master are the first two of these?” 

“They are Raphael’s,” answered the senator. “I gave a great deal of 
money for them seven years ago, purely out of curiosity, as they were said 


to be the finest pieces in Italy; but I cannot say they please me: the coloring 
is dark and heavy; the figures do not swell nor come out enough, and the 
drapery is very bad. In short, notwithstanding the encomiums lavished upon 
them, they are not, in my opinion, a true representation of nature. I approve 
of no paintings but where I think I behold nature herself; and there are very 
few, if any, of that kind to be met with. I have what is called a fine 
collection, but it affords me no delight.” 

While dinner was getting ready, Pococurante ordered a concert. Candide 
praised the music to the skies. 

“This noise,” said the noble Venetian, “may amuse one for a little time, 
but if it were to last above half an hour, it would grow very tiresome, 
though perhaps no one would care to own it. Music has become the art of 
executing that which is difficult. Now whatever is difficult cannot long 
continue pleasing. I might take more pleasure in an opera if they had not 
made that species of dramatic entertainment so shockingly monstrous; and I 
am amazed that people can bear to see wretched tragedies set to music, 
where the scenes are contrived for no other purpose than to lug in, as it were 
by the ears, three or four ridiculous songs, to give a favorite actress an 
opportunity of exhibiting her voice. Let who will or can die away in 
raptures at the trills of an eunuch quavering the majestic part of Cesar or 
Cato, and strutting in a foolish manner on the stage; for my part, I have long 
ago renounced these paltry entertainments, which constitute the glory of 
modern Italy, and are so dearly purchased by crowned heads.” 

Candide opposed these sentiments; but he did it in a discreet manner; as 
for Martin, he was entirely of the old senator’s opinion. 

Dinner being served up, they sat down to table, and after a very hearty 
repast returned to the library. Candide observing Homer richly bound, 
commended the noble Venetian’s taste. 

“This,” said he, “is a book that was once the delight of the great 
Pangloss, the best philosopher in Germany.” 

“Homer is no favorite of mine,” answered Pococurante, very coolly: “I 
was made to believe once that I took a pleasure in reading him; but his 
continual repetitions of battles have all such a resemblance with each other; 
his gods, that are forever in a hurry and bustle without ever doing anything; 
his Helen, that is the cause of the war, and yet hardly acts in the whole 
performance; his Troy, that holds out so long, without being taken; in short, 
all these things together make the poem very insipid to me. I have asked 


some learned men, whether they are not in reality as much tired as myself 
with reading this poet? Those who spoke ingenuously, assured me that he 
had made them fall asleep; and yet, that they could not well avoid giving 
him a place in their libraries; but it was merely as they would do an antique, 
or those rusty medals which are kept only for curiosity, and are of no 
manner of use in commerce.” 

“But your excellency does not surely form this same opinion of Virgil?” 
said Candide. 

“Why, I grant,” replied Pococurante, “that the second, third, fourth, and 
sixth book, of his A‘neid are excellent; but as for his pious A‘neas, his 
strong Cloanthus, his friendly Achates, his boy Ascanius, his silly King 
Latinus, his ill-bred Amata, his insipid Lavinia, and some other characters 
much in the same strain, I think there cannot be in nature anything more flat 
and disagreeable. I must confess, I much prefer Tasso to him; nay, even that 
Sleepy tale-teller Ariosto.” 

“May I take the liberty to ask if you do not receive great pleasure from 
reading Horace?” said Candide. 

“There are maxims in this writer,” replied Pococurante, “from whence a 
man of the world may reap some benefit; and the short measure of the verse 
makes them more easy to retain in the memory. But I see nothing 
extraordinary in his journey to Brundusium, and his account of his bad 
dinner; nor in his dirty low quarrel between one Rupilius, whose words, as 
he expresses it, were full of poisonous filth; and another, whose language 
was dipped in vinegar. His indelicate verses against old women and witches 
have frequently given me great offense; nor can I discover the great merit of 
his telling his friend Meceenas, that if he will but rank him in the class of 
lyric poets, his lofty head shall touch the stars. Ignorant readers are apt to 
praise everything by the lump in a writer of reputation. For my part, I read 
only to please myself. I like nothing but that which makes for my purpose.” 

Candide, who had been brought up with a notion of never making use of 
his own judgment, was astonished at what he had heard; but Martin found 
there was a good deal of reason in the senator’s remarks. 

“O! here is a Tully,” said Candide: “this great man, I fancy, you are never 
tired of reading?” 

“Indeed, I never read him at all,” replied Pococurante. “What is it to me 
whether he pleads for Rabirius or Cluentius? I try causes enough myself. I 
had once some liking for his philosophical works; but when I found he 


doubted of everything, I thought I knew as much as himself, and had no 
need of a guide to learn ignorance. 

“Ha!” cried Martin, “here are fourscore volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences. Perhaps there may be something curious and valuable 
in this collection.” 

“Yes,” answered Pococurante, “so there might, if any one of these 
compilers of this rubbish had only invented the art of pin-making; but all 
these volumes are filled with mere chimerical systems, without one single 
article conducive to real utility.” 

“T see a prodigious number of plays,” said Candide, “in Italian, Spanish, 
and French.” 

“Yes,” replied the Venetian, “there are, I think, three thousand, and not 
three dozen of them good for anything. As to these huge volumes of 
divinity, and those enormous collections of sermons, they are not altogether 
worth one single page in Seneca; and I fancy you will readily believe that 
neither myself, nor any one else, ever looks into them.” 

Martin, perceiving some shelves filled with English books, said to the 
senator: 

“IT fancy that a republican must be highly delighted with those books, 
which are most of them written with a noble spirit of freedom.” 

“Tt is noble to write as we think,” said Pococurante; “it is the privilege of 
humanity. Throughout Italy we write only what we do not think; and the 
present inhabitants of the country of the Cesars and Antoninuses dare not 
acquire a single idea without the permission of a father dominican. I should 
be enamoured of the spirit of the English nation, did it not utterly frustrate 
the good effects it would produce, by passion and the spirit of party.” 

Candide, seeing a Milton, asked the senator if he did not think that 
author a great man? 

“Who?” said Pococurante, sharply; “that barbarian who writes a tedious 
commentary in ten books of rambling verse on the first chapter of Genesis? 
that slovenly imitator of the Greeks, who disfigures the creation by making 
the Messiah take a pair of compasses from heaven’s armory to plan the 
world; whereas Moses represented the Deity as producing the whole 
universe by his fiat? Can I, think you, have any esteem for a writer who has 
spoiled Tasso’s hell and the devil? who transforms Lucifer sometimes into a 
toad, and at others, into a pigmy? who makes him say the same thing over 
again an hundred times? who metamorphoses him into a school-divine? and 


who, by an absurdly serious imitation of Ariosto’s comic invention of fire- 
arms, represents the devils and angels cannonading each other in heaven? 
Neither I nor any other Italian can possibly take pleasure in such 
melancholy reveries; but the marriage of sin and death, and snakes issuing 
from the womb of the former, are enough to make any person sick that is 
not lost to all sense of delicacy. This obscene, whimsical, and disagreeable 
poem, met with the neglect it deserved at its first publication; and I only 
treat the author now as he was treated in his own country by his 
contemporaries.” 

Candide was sensibly grieved at this speech, as he had a great respect for 
Homer, and was very fond of Milton. 

“Alas!” said he softly to Martin, “I am afraid this man holds our German 
poets in great contempt.” 

“There would be no such great harm in that,” said Martin. 

“O, what a surprising man!” said Candide still to himself; “what a genius 
is this Pococurante! nothing can please him.” 

After finishing their survey of the library, they went down into the 
garden, when Candide commended the several beauties that offered 
themselves to his view. 

“IT know nothing upon earth laid out in such bad taste,” said Pococurante; 
“everything about it is childish and trifling; but I shall soon have another 
laid out upon a nobler plan.” 

“Well,” said Candide to Martin, as soon as our two travelers had taken 
leave of his excellency: “I hope you will own, that this man is the happiest 
of all mortals, for he is above everything he possesses.” 

“But do you not see,” said Martin, “that he likewise dislikes everything 
he possesses? It was an observation of Plato, long since, that those are not 
the best stomachs that reject, without distinction, all sorts of aliments.” 

“True,” said Candide; “but still there must certainly be a pleasure in 
criticising everything, and in perceiving faults where others think they see 
beauties.” 

“That is,” replied Martin, “there is a pleasure in having no pleasure.” 
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The “yawning oysters” discovered by Pythagoras. 


AN ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


All the world knows that Pythagoras, while he resided in India, attended the 
school of the Gymnosophists, and learned the language of beasts and plants. 
One day, while he was walking in a meadow near the seashore, he heard 
these words: 

“How unfortunate that I was born an herb! I scarcely attain two inches in 
height, when a voracious monster, an horrid animal, tramples me under his 
large feet; his jaws are armed with rows of sharp scythes, by which he cuts, 
then grinds, and then swallows me. Men call this monster a sheep. I do not 
suppose there is in the whole creation a more detestable creature.” 

Pythagoras proceeded a little way and found an oyster yawning on a 
small rock. He had not yet adopted that admirable law, by which we are 
enjoined not to eat those animals which have a resemblance to us. He had 
scarcely taken up the oyster to swallow it, when it spoke these affecting 
words: 

“O, Nature, how happy is the herb, which is, as I am, thy work! though it 
be cut down, it is regenerated and immortal; and we, poor oysters, in vain 
are defended by a double cuirass: villains eat us by dozens at their 
breakfast, and all is over with us forever. What an horrible fate is that of an 
oyster, and how barbarous are men!” 

Pythagoras shuddered; he felt the enormity of the crime he had nearly 
committed; he begged pardon of the oyster with tears in his eyes, and 
replaced it very carefully on the rock. 

As he was returning to the city, profoundly meditating on this adventure, 
he saw spiders devouring flies; swallows eating spiders, and sparrow-hawks 
eating swallows. “None of these,” said he, “are philosophers.” 

On his entrance, Pythagoras was stunned, bruised, and thrown down by a 
lot of tatterdemalions, who were running and crying: “Well done, he fully 
deserved it.” “Who? What?” said Pythagoras, as he was getting up. The 
people continued running and crying: “O how delightful it will be to see 
them boiled!” 

Pythagoras supposed they meant lentiles, or some other vegetables: but 
he was in an error; they meant two poor Indians. “Oh!” said Pythagoras, 
“these Indians, without doubt, are two great philosophers weary of their 
lives, they are desirous of regenerating under other forms; it affords 


pleasure to a man to change his place of residence, though he may be but 
indifferently lodged: there is no disputing on taste.” 

He proceeded with the mob to the public square, where he perceived a 
lighted pile of wood, and a bench opposite to it, which was called a tribunal. 
On this bench judges were seated, each of whom had a cow’s tail in his 
hand, and a cap on his head, with ears resembling those of the animal which 
bore Silenus when he came into that country with Bacchus, after having 
crossed the Erytrean sea without wetting a foot, and stopping the sun and 
moon; as it is recorded with great fidelity in the Orphicks. 

Among these judges there was an honest man with whom Pythagoras 
was acquainted. The Indian sage explained to the sage of Samos the nature 
of that festival to be given to the people of India. 

“These two Indians,” said he, “have not the least desire to be committed 
to the flames. My grave brethren have adjudged them to be burnt; one for 
saying, that the substance of Xaca is not that of Brahma; and the other for 
supposing, that the approbation of the Supreme Being was to be obtained at 
the point of death without holding a cow by the tail; ‘Because,’ said he, ‘we 
may be virtuous at all times, and we cannot always have a cow to lay hold 
of just when we may have occasion.’ The good women of the city were 
greatly terrified at two such heretical opinions; they would not allow the 
judges a moment’s peace until they had ordered the execution of those 
unfortunate men.” 

Pythagoras was convinced that from the herb up to man, there were 
many causes of chagrin. However, he obliged the judges and even the 
devotees to listen to reason, which happened only at that time. 

He went afterwards and preached toleration at Crotona; but a bigot set 
fire to his house, and he was burnt — the man who had delivered the two 
Hindoos from the flames? Let those save themselves who can! 

Perhaps it would be impossible at the present day to convince scientists 
that oysters formerly conversed intelligibly with mankind and protested 
eloquently against human injustice; but all men are not scientists, and there 
are many worthy people who still have implicit faith in ancient Semitic 
records — who firmly believe in miracles and prodigies — and who would 
consider it rank heresy to doubt that the serpent, though now as mute as an 
oyster, formerly held a very animated conversation, in the original Edenic 
language, with the inexperienced and confiding female who then graced 
with her charming presence the bowers of Paradise; and this sacred 


narrative of the “maiden and the reptile” is quite as repugnant to modern 
science as the sentimental fish story of “Pythagoras and the oyster”. 

As a matter of fact, the doctrine of the metempsichosis, as taught by the 
Samian sage, was formerly held in great repute by the most civilized 
nations of antiquity, and it is surely as easy to credit the assertion of our 
author, that the ancient Gymnosophists “had learned the language of beasts 
and plants” as to believe the unquestioned and orthodox statement that a 
certain quadruped, (Asinus vulgaris,) — whose romantic history is recorded 
in the twenty-second chapter of Numbers, — was once upon a time able to 
converse in very good Hebrew with Monsieur Balaam, an ancient prophet 
of great merit and renown. — E. 

The resemblance of oysters to mankind, here implied, can only be 
apparent to the “eye of faith,” and lovers of these delicious bivalves will fail 
to recognize the family likeness. — E. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos, about 590 years before the Christian era. 
He received an education well calculated to enlighten his mind and 
invigorate his body. He studied poetry, music, eloquence and astronomy, 
and became so proficient in gymnastic exercises, that in his eighteenth year 
he won the prize for wrestling at the Olympic games. He then visited Egypt 
and Chaldea, and gaining the confidence of the priests, learned from them 
the artful policy by which they governed the people. On his return to Samos 
he was saluted by the name of Sophist, or wise man, but he declined the 
name, and was satisfied with that of philosopher, or the friend of wisdom. 
He ultimately fixed his residence in Magna Grecia, in the town of Crotona, 
where he founded the school called the Italian. 

This school became very prosperous, and hundreds of pupils received the 
secret instructions of Pythagoras, who taught by the use of ciphers or 
numbers, and hieroglyphic writings. His pupils were thus enabled to 
correspond together in unknown characters; and, by the signs and words 
employed, they could discover among strangers those who had been 
educated in the Pythagorean school. All the pupils of the philosopher 
greatly reverenced their teacher, and deemed it a crime to dispute his word. 
One of their expressions “thus saith the Master,” has been adopted by 
modern sects. 

The Samian sage taught the doctrine of the metempsichosis, or the 
transmigration of the soul into different bodies, which he had probably 
learned from the Brahmins; who believed that, in these various 


peregrinations, the soul or thinking principle was purged from all evil, and 
was ultimately absorbed into the Divine substance from which it was 
supposed to have emanated. 

Godfrey Higgins in the Anacalypsis cites authorities to prove that the 
doctrine of the metempsichosis was held by “many of the early fathers of 
the Christians, which they defended on several texts of the New Testament. 
It was held by Origin, Calcidius, Synesius, and by the Simonians, 
Basilidians, Valentiniens, Marcionites, and the Gnostics in general. It was 
also held by the Pharisees among the Jews, and by the most learned of the 
Greeks, and by many Chinese, Hindoos and Indians. 

“When all the circumstances relating to Pythagoras and to his doctrines, 
both in moral and natural philosophy, are considered,” continues Higgins, 
“nothing can be more striking than the exact conformity of the latter to the 
received opinions of the moderns, and of the former to the moral doctrines 
of Jesus Christ.” 

“The pupils of Pythagoras,” says Eschenburg, Manual of Classical 
Literature, “soon amounted to 600, dwelt in one public building, and held 
their property in common. Under philosophy, the Italic school included 
every object of human knowledge. But Pythagoras considered music and 
astronomy of special value. He is supposed to have had some very correct 
views of astronomy, agreeing with the true Copernican system. The 
beautiful fancy of the music of the spheres is attributed to him. The planets 
striking on the ether, through which they pass, must produce a sound; this 
must vary according to their different magnitudes, velocities, and relative 
distances; these differences were all adjusted with perfect regularity and 
exact proportions, so that the movements of the bodies produced the richest 
tones of harmony; not heard, however, by mortal ears.” 

Pythagoras taught, and his followers maintained, the absolute equality of 
property, “all their worldly possessions being brought into a common 
store”. The early Christians had also “all things in common,” and the 
doctrines of Jesus and Pythagoras have many points of resemblance. Both 
were reformers, both sought to benefit the poor and the oppressed, both 
taught and practised the doctrines now known as Communism, and both, for 
their love to the human race, suffered a cruel martyrdom from an orthodox 
and vindictive priesthood. 

In obedience to an oracle, the Romans, long after the death of 
Pythagoras, erected a statue to his memory as the wisest of mankind. — E. 


Godfrey Higgins in the Anacalypsis draws aside the veil of Isis, and 
explains in a satisfactory manner the reason why Pythagoras, like Socrates 
and Jesus, was condemned to death by the established priesthood. Each of 
these great reformers had been initiated into the sacred mysteries, and each 
taught his followers by secret symbols or parables that contained a hidden 
meaning; so “that seeing the uninitiated might see and not perceive, and 
hearing might hear and not understand.” The reason that Jesus gave for 
following this method was “because it is given unto you (i.e. the initiated) 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them (i.e. the 
people) it is not given.” (Matt. XIII: II.) The mass of mankind, being 
excluded from this secret knowledge, were kept in a state of debasement as 
compared with the favored few who were acquainted with the jealously 
guarded secrets of the Cabala; and the earnest desire of these great 
reformers — of these noble men who cheerfully gave their lives to benefit 
their race — was, without divulging the secrets of their initiation, to teach 
mankind to partake of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, and to 
learn “that a virtuous life would secure eternal happiness.” Such 
philanthropic doctrines were denounced as wicked and heretical by the 
orthodox priesthood, who instinctively oppose human progress, and who, 
like the silversmith of Ephesus, described by St. Paul, felt that “this our 
craft is in danger” should the people become enlightened. They therefore, 
excited a popular clamor, and aroused the worst passions and prejudices of 
their followers; who, inspired with fanatic zeal, cruelly and wickedly 
burned Pythagoras of Crotona, poisoned Socrates of Athens, and crucified 
Jesus of Nazareth. — E. 
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The 


school at Issoire. 


JEANNOT AND COLIN. 


Many persons, worthy of credit, have seen Jeannot and Colin at school in 
the town of Issoire, in Auvergne, France, — a town famous all over the 
world for its college and its caldrons. 

Jeannot was the son of a dealer in mules of great reputation; and Colin 
owed his birth to a good substantial farmer in the neighborhood, who 
cultivated the land with four mules; and who, after he had paid all taxes and 
duties at the rate of a sol per pound, was not very rich at the year’s end. 

Jeannot and Colin were very handsome, considering they were natives of 
Auvergne; they dearly loved each other. They had many enjoyments in 
common, and certain little adventures of such a nature as men always 
recollect with pleasure when they afterwards meet in the world. 

Their studies were nearly finished, when a tailor brought Jeannot a 
velvet suit of three colors, with a waistcoat from Lyons, which was 
extremely well fancied. With these came a letter addressed to Monsieur de 
la Jeannotiere. 

Colin admired the coat, and was not at all jealous; but Jeannot assumed 
an air of superiority, which gave Colin some uneasiness. From that moment 
Jeannot abandoned his studies; he contemplated himself in a glass, and 
despised all mankind. 

Soon after, a valet-de-chambre arrived post-haste, and brought a second 
letter to the Marquis de la Jeannotiére; it was an order from his father, who 
desired the young marquis to repair immediately to Paris. Jeannot got into 
his chaise, giving his hand to Colin with a smile, which denoted the 
superiority of a patron. Colin felt his littleness, and wept. Jeannot departed 
in all the pomp of his glory. 

Such readers as take a pleasure in being instructed should be informed 
that Monsieur Jeannot the father, had, with great rapidity, acquired an 
immense fortune by business. You will ask how such great fortunes are 
made? My answer is, by luck. Monsieur Jeannot had a good person, so had 
his wife; and she had still some freshness remaining. They went to Paris on 
account of a law-suit, which ruined them; when fortune, which raises and 
depresses men at her pleasure, presented them to the wife of an undertaker 
belonging to one of the hospitals for the army. This undertaker, a man of 
great talents, might make it his boast, that he had buried more soldiers in a 


year than cannons destroy in ten. Jeannot pleased the wife; the wife of 
Jeannot interested the undertaker. Jeannot was employed in the undertaker’s 
business; this introduced him to other business. When our boat runs with 
wind and stream, we have nothing to do but let it sail on. We then make an 
immense fortune with ease. The poor creatures who from the shore see you 
pursue your voyage with full sail, stare with astonishment; they cannot 
conceive to what you owe your success; they envy you instinctively, and 
write pamphlets against you which you never read. 

This is just what happened to Jeannot the father, who soon became 
Monsieur de la Jeannotiére; and who having purchased a marquisate in six 
months time, took the young marquis, his son, from school, in order to 
introduce him to the polite world at Paris. 

Colin, whose heart was replete with tenderness, wrote a letter of 
compliments to his old companion, and congratulated him on his good 
fortune. The little marquis did not reply. Colin was so much affected at this 
neglect that he was taken ill. 

The father and mother immediately consigned the young marquis to the 
care of a governor. This governor, who was a man of fashion, and who 
knew nothing, was not able to teach his pupil anything. 

The marquis would have had his son learn Latin; this his lady opposed. 
They then referred the matter to the judgment of an author, who had at that 
time acquired great reputation by his entertaining writings. This author was 
invited to dinner. The master of the house immediately addressed him thus: 

“Sir, as you understand Latin, and are a man acquainted with the court, 
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“T understand Latin! I don’t know one word of it,” answered the wit, 
“and I think myself the better for being unacquainted with it. It is very 
evident that a man speaks his own language in greater perfection when he 
does not divide his application between it and foreign languages. Only 
consider our ladies; they have a much more agreeable turn of wit than the 
men, their letters are written with a hundred times the grace of ours. This 
superiority they owe to nothing else but their not understanding Latin.” 

“Well, was I not in the right?” said the lady. “I would have my son prove 
a notable man, I would have him succeed in the world; and you see that if 
he was to understand Latin he would be ruined. Pray, are plays and operas 
performed in Latin? Do lawyers plead in Latin? Do men court a mistress in 
Latin?” 


The marquis, dazzled by these reasons, gave up the point, and it was 
resolved, that the young marquis should not misspend his time in 
endeavoring to become acquainted with Cicero, Horace and Virgil. 

“Then,” said the father, “what shall he learn? For he must know 
something. Might not one teach him a little geography?” 

“Of what use will that be?” answered the governor. “When the marquis 
goes to his estate, won’t the postillion know the roads? They certainly will 
not carry him out of his way. There is no occasion for a quadrant to travel 
thither; and one can go very commodiously from Paris to Auvergne without 
knowing what latitude one is in.” 

“You are in the right,” replied the father; “but I have heard of a science, 
called astronomy, if I am not mistaken.” 

“Bless me!” said the governor, “do people regulate their conduct by the 
influence of the stars in this world? And must the young gentleman perplex 
himself with the calculation of an eclipse, when he finds it ready calculated 
to his hand in an almanac, which, at the same time, shows him the movable 
feasts, the age of the moon, and also that of all the princesses in Europe?” 

The lady agreed perfectly with the governor; the little marquis was 
transported with joy; the father remained undetermined. “What then is my 
son to learn?” said he. 

“To become amiable,” answered the friend who was consulted, “and if 
he knows how to please, he will know all that need be known. This art he 
will learn in the company of his mother, without either he or she being at 
any trouble.” 

The lady, upon hearing this, embraced the ignorant flatterer, and said: “It 
is easy to see, sir, that you are the wisest man in the world. My son will be 
entirely indebted to you for his education. I think, however, it would not be 
amiss if he was to know something of history.” 

“Alas, madam, what is that good for,” answered he; “there certainly is no 
useful or entertaining history but the history of the day; all ancient histories, 
as one of our wits has observed, are only fables that men have agreed to 
admit as true. With regard to modern history, it is a mere chaos, a confusion 
which it is impossible to make anything of. Of what consequence is it to the 
young marquis, your son, to know that Charlemagne instituted the twelve 
peers of France, and that his successor stammered?” 

“Admirably said,” cried the governor; “the genius of young persons is 
smothered under a heap of useless knowledge; but of all sciences, the most 


absurd, and that which, in my opinion, is most calculated to stifle genius of 
every kind, is geometry. The objects about which this ridiculous science is 
conversant, are surfaces, lines, and points, that have no existence in nature. 
By the force of imagination, the geometrician makes a hundred thousand 
curved lines pass between a circle and a right line that touches it, when, in 
reality, there is not room for a straw to pass there. Geometry, if we consider 
it in its true light, is a mere jest, and nothing more.” 

The marquis and his lady did not well understand the governor’s 
meaning, yet they were entirely of his opinion. 

“A man of quality, like the young marquis,” continued he, “should not 
rack his brains with useless sciences. If he should ever have occasion for a 
plan of the lands of his estate, he may have them correctly surveyed without 
studying geometry. If he has a mind to trace the antiquity of his noble 
family, which leads the inquirer back to the most remote ages, he will send 
for a Benedictine. It will be the same thing with regard to all other wants. A 
young man of quality, endowed with a happy genius, is neither a painter, a 
musician, an architect, nor a graver; but he makes all these arts flourish by 
generously encouraging them. It is, doubtless, better to patronize than to 
practice them. It is enough for the young marquis to have a taste; it is the 
business of artists to exert themselves for him; and it is in this sense that it 
is said very justly of people of quality, (I mean those who are very rich), 
that they know all things without having learnt anything; for they, in fact, 
come at last to know how to judge concerning whatever they order or pay 
for.” 

The ignorant man of fashion then spoke to this purpose: 

“You have very justly observed, madam, that the grand end which a man 
should have in view is to succeed in the world. Can it possibly be said that 
this success is to be obtained by cultivating the sciences? Did anybody ever 
so much as think of talking of geometry in good company? Does anyone 
ever inquire of a man of the world, what star rises with the sun? Who 
enquires at supper, whether the long-haired Clodio passed the Rhine?” 

“No, doubtless,” cried the marchioness, whom her charms had in some 
measure initiated into the customs of the polite world; “and my son should 
not extinguish his genius by the study of all this stuff. But what is he, after 
all, to learn? for it is proper that a young person of quality should know how 
to shine upon an occasion, as my husband observes. I remember to have 


heard an abbé say, that the most delightful of all the sciences, is something 
that begins with a B.” 

“With a B, madam? Is it not botany you mean?” 

“No, it was not botany he spoke of; the name of the science he 
mentioned began with B, and ended with on.” 

“Oh, I comprehend you, madam,” said the man of fashion; “it is Blason 
you mean. It is indeed a profound science; but it is no longer in fashion, 
since the people of quality have ceased to cause their arms to be painted 
upon the doors of their coaches. It was once the most useful thing in the 
world, in a well regulated state. Besides, this study would be endless. Now- 
a-days there is hardly a barber that has not his coat of arms; and you know 
that whatever becomes common is but little esteemed.” 

In fine, after they had examined the excellencies and defects of all the 
sciences, it was determined that the young marquis should learn to dance. 

Nature, which does all, had given him a talent that quickly displayed 
itself surprisingly; it was that of singing ballads agreeably. The graces of 
youth, joined to this superior gift, caused him to be looked upon as a young 
man of the brightest hopes. He was admired by the women; and having his 
head full of songs, he composed some for his mistress. He stole from the 
song “Bacchus and Love” in one ballad; from that of “Night and Day” in 
another; from that of “Charms and Alarms” in a third. But as there were 
always in his verses some superfluous feet, or not enough, he had them 
corrected for twenty louis-d’ors a song; and in the annals of literature he 
was put upon a level with the La Fares, Chaulieus, Hamiltons, Sarrazins, 
and Voitures. 

The marchioness then looked upon herself as the mother of a wit, and 
gave a supper to the wits of Paris. The young man’s brain was soon turned; 
he acquired the art of speaking without knowing his own meaning, and he 
became perfect in the habit of being good for nothing. When his father 
found he was so eloquent, he very much regretted that his son had not 
learned Latin; for he would have bought him a lucrative place among the 
gentry of the long robe. The mother, who had more elevated sentiments, 
undertook to procure a regiment for her son; and in the meantime, courtship 
was his occupation. Love is sometimes more expensive than a regiment. He 
was very improvident, whilst his parents exhausted their finances still more, 
by expensive living. 


A young widow of fashion, their neighbor, who had but a moderate 
fortune, had an inclination to secure the great wealth of Monsieur and 
Madame de la Jeannotiére, and appropriating it to herself, by a marriage 
with the young marquis. She allured him to visit her; she admitted his 
addresses; she showed that she was not indifferent to him; she led him on 
by degrees; she enchanted and captivated him without much difficulty. 
Sometimes she lavished praises upon him, sometimes she gave him advice. 
She became the most intimate friend of both the father and mother. 

An elderly lady, who was their neighbor, proposed the match. The 
parents, dazzled by the glory of such an alliance, accepted the proposal with 
joy. They gave their only son to their intimate friend. 

The young marquis was now on the point of marrying a woman whom 
he adored, and by whom he was beloved; the friends of the family 
congratulated them; the marriage articles were just going to be drawn up, 
whilst wedding clothes were being made for the young couple, and their 
epithalamium composed. 

The young marquis was one day upon his knees before his charming 
mistress, whom love, esteem, and friendship were going to make all his 
own. In a tender and spirited conversation, they enjoyed a foretaste of their 
coming happiness, they concerted measures to lead a happy life. When all 
on a sudden a valet-de-chambre belonging to the old marchioness, arrived 
in a great fright. 

“Here is sad news,” said he, “officers have removed the effects of my 
master and mistress; the creditors have seized upon all by virtue of an 
execution; and I am obliged to make the best shift I can to have my wages 
paid.” 

“Let’s see,” said the marquis, “what is this? What can this adventure 
mean?” 

“Go,” said the widow, “go quickly, and punish those villains.” 

He runs, he arrives at the house; his father is already in prison; all the 
servants have fled in different ways, each carrying off whatever he could 
lay his hands upon. His mother is alone, without assistance, without 
comfort, drowned in tears. She has nothing left but the remembrance of her 
fortune, of her beauty, her faults, and her extravagant living. 

After the son had wept a long time with his mother, he at length said to 
her: 


“Let us not give ourselves up to despair. This young widow loves me to 
excess; she is more generous than rich, I can answer for her; I will go and 
bring her to you.” 

He returns to his mistress, and finds her in company with a very amiable 
young officer. 

“What, is it you, M. de la Jeannotiere,” said she; “what brings you here? 
Is it proper to forsake your unhappy mother in such a crisis? Go to that 
poor, unfortunate woman, and tell her that I still wish her well. I have 
occasion for a chamber-maid, and will give her the preference.” 

“My lad,” said the officer, “you are well shaped. Enlist in my company; 
you may depend on good usage.” 

The marquis, thunderstruck, and with a heart enraged, went in quest of 
his old governor, made him acquainted with his misfortune, and asked his 
advice. The governor proposed that he should become a tutor, like himself. 

“Alas!” said the marquis, “I know nothing; you have taught me nothing, 
and you are the first cause of my misfortunes.” He sobbed when he spoke 
thus. 

“Write romances,” said a wit who was present; “it is an admirable 
resource at Paris.” 

The young man, in greater despair than ever, ran to his mother’s 
confessor. This confessor was a Theatin of great reputation, who directed 
the consciences only of women of the first rank. As soon as he saw Jeannot, 
he ran up to him: 

“My God, Mr. Marquis,” said he, “where is your coach? How is the good 
lady your mother?” 

The poor unfortunate young man gave him an account of what had 
befallen his family. In proportion as he explained himself the Theatin 
assumed an air more grave, more indifferent, and more defiant. 

“My son,” said he, “it is the will of God that you should be reduced to 
this condition; riches serve only to corrupt the heart. God, in his great 
mercy, has then reduced your mother to beggary?” 


‘Jeannot and Colin. 





“So much the better,” said the confessor, “her election is the more 
certain.” 

“But father,” said the marquis, “is there in the mean time no hopes of 
some assistance in this world?” 

“Farewell, my son,” said the confessor; “a court lady is waiting for me.” 

The marquis was almost ready to faint. He met with much the same 
treatment from all; and acquired more knowledge of the world in half a day 
than he had previously learned in all the rest of his life. 

Being quite overwhelmed with despair, he saw an old-fashioned chaise 
advance, which resembled an open wagon with leather curtains; it was 
followed by four enormous carts which were loaded. In the chaise there was 
a young man, dressed in the rustic manner, whose fresh countenance was 
replete with sweetness and gaiety. His wife, a little woman of a brown 


complexion and an agreeable figure, though somewhat stout, sat close by 
him. As the carriage did not move on like the chaise of a petit-maitre, the 
traveler had sufficient time to contemplate the marquis, who was motionless 
and immersed in sorrow. 

“Good God,” cried he, “I think that is Jeannot.” Upon hearing this name, 
the marquis lifts up his eyes, the carriage stops, and Colin cries out, “‘Tis 
Jeannot, ‘tis Jeannot himself.” 

The little fat bumpkin gave but one spring from the chaise and ran to 
embrace his old companion. Jeannot recollected his friend Colin, while his 
eyes were blinded with tears of shame. 

“You have abandoned me,” said Colin; “but, though you are a great man, 
I will love you forever.” 

Jeannot, confused and affected, related to him with emotion a great part 
of his history. 

“Come to the inn where I lodge, and tell me the rest of it,” said Colin; 
“embrace my wife here, and let us go and dine together.” They then went on 
foot, followed by their baggage. 

“What is all this train,” said Jeannot; “is it yours?” 

“Yes,” answered Colin, “it all belongs to me and to my wife. We have 
just come in from the country. I am now at the head of a large manufactory 
of tin and copper. I have married the daughter of a merchant well provided 
with all things necessary for the great as well as the little. We work a great 
deal; God blesses us; we have not changed our condition; we are happy; we 
will assist our friend Jeannot. Be no longer a marquis; all the grandeur in 
the world is not to be compared to a good friend. You shall return with me 
to the country. I will teach you the trade; it is not very difficult; I will make 
you my partner, and we will live merrily in the remote corner where we 
were born.” 

Jeannot, quite transported, felt emotions of grief and joy, tenderness and 
shame; and he said within himself: “My fashionable friends have betrayed 
me, and Colin, whom I despised, is the only one who comes to relieve me.” 
What instruction does not this narrative afford! 

Colin’s goodness of heart caused the seeds of a virtuous disposition, 
which the world had not quite stifled in Jeannot, to revive. He was sensible 
that he could not forsake his father and mother. 

“We will take care of your mother,” said Colin; “and as to the good man 
your father, who is now in jail, his creditors, seeing he has nothing, will 


compromise matters for a trifle. I know something of business, and will take 


the whole affair upon myself.” 

Colin found means to procure the father’s enlargement. Jeannot returned 
to the country with his relatives, who resumed their former way of life. He 
married a sister of Colin, and she, being of the same temper with her 


brother, made him completely happy. 
Jeannot the father, Jeannote the mother, and Jeannot the son, were thus 


convinced that happiness is not the result of vanity. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TRAVELS OF 
SCARMENTADO. 


I was born in Candia, in the year 1600. My father was governor of the city; 
and I remember that a poet of middling parts, and of a most unmusical ear, 
whose name was Iro, composed some verses in my praise, in which he 
made me to descend from Minos in a direct line; but my father being 
afterwards disgraced, he wrote some other verses, in which he derived my 
pedigree from no nobler an origin than the amours of Pasiphe and her 
gallant. This Iro was a most mischievous rogue, and one of the most 
troublesome fellows in the island. 

My father sent me at fifteen years of age to prosecute my studies at 
Rome. There I arrived in full hopes of learning all kinds of truth; for I had 
hitherto been taught quite the reverse, according to the custom of this lower 
world from China to the Alps. Monsignor Profondo, to whom I was 
recommended, was a man of a very singular character, and one of the most 
terrible scholars in the world. He was for teaching me the categories of 
Aristotle; and was just on the point of placing me in the category of his 
minions; a fate which I narrowly escaped. I saw processions, exorcisms, and 
some robberies. 

It was commonly said, but without any foundation, that la Signora 
Olympia, a lady of great prudence, had deceived many lovers, she being 
both inconstant and mercenary. I was then of an age to relish such comical 
anecdotes. 

A young lady of great sweetness of temper, called la Signora Fatelo, 
thought proper to fall in love with me. She was courted by the reverend 
father Poignardini, and by the reverend father Aconiti, young monks of an 
order now extinct; and she reconciled the two rivals by declaring her 
preference for me; but at the same time I ran the risk of being 
excommunicated and poisoned. I left Rome highly pleased with the 
architecture of St. Peter. 

I traveled to France. It was during the reign of Louis the Just. The first 
question put to me was, whether I chose to breakfast on a slice of the 
Marshal D’Ancre, whose flesh the people had roasted and distributed with 
great liberality to such as chose to taste it. 


This kingdom was continually involved in civil wars, sometimes for a 
place at court, sometimes for two pages of theological controversy. This 
fire, which one while lay concealed under the ashes, and at another burst 
forth with great violence, had desolated these beautiful provinces for 
upwards of sixty years. The pretext was, defending the liberties of the 
Gallican church. “Alas!” said I, “these people are nevertheless born with a 
gentle disposition. What can have drawn them so far from their natural 
character? They joke and keep holy days. Happy the time when they shall 
do nothing but joke!” 

I went over to England, where the same disputes occasioned the same 
barbarities. Some pious Catholics had resolved, for the good of the church, 
to blow up into the air with gunpowder the king, the royal family, and the 
whole parliament, and thus to deliver England from all these heretics at 
once. They showed me the place where Queen Mary of blessed memory, the 
daughter of Henry VIII., had caused more than five hundred, of her subjects 
to be burnt. An Irish priest assured me that it was a very good action; first, 
because those who were burnt were Englishmen; and secondly, because 
they did not make use of holy water, nor believe in St. Patrick. He was 
greatly surprised that Queen Mary was not yet canonized; but he hoped she 
would receive that honor as soon as the cardinal should be a little more at 
leisure. 

From thence I went to Holland, where I hoped to find more tranquillity 
among a people of a more cold and phlegmatic temperament. Just as I 
arrived at the Hague, the people were cutting off the head of a venerable old 
man. It was the bald head of the prime minister Barmevelt; a man who 
deserved better treatment from the republic. Touched with pity at this 
affecting scene, I asked what was his crime, and whether he had betrayed 
the state. 

“He has done much worse,” replied a preacher in a black cloak; “he 
believed that men may be saved by good works as well as by faith. You 
must be sensible,” adds he, “that if such opinions were to gain ground, a 
republic could not subsist; and that there must be severe laws to suppress 
such scandalous and horrid blasphemies.” 

A profound politician said to me with a sigh: “Alas! sir, this happy time 
will not last long; it is only by chance that the people are so zealous. They 
are naturally inclined to the abominable doctrine of toleration, and they will 
certainly at last grant it.” This reflection set him a groaning. For my own 


part, in expectation of that fatal period when moderation and indulgence 
should take place, I instantly quitted a country where severity was not 
softened by any lenitive, and embarked for Spain. 

The court was then at Seville, the galleons had just arrived; and 
everything breathed plenty and gladness, in the most beautiful season of the 
year. I observed at the end of an alley of orange and citron trees, a kind of 
large ring, surrounded with steps covered with rich and costly cloth. The 
king, the queen, the infants, and the infantas, were seated under a superb 
canopy. Opposite to the royal family was another throne, raised higher than 
that on which his majesty sat. I said to a fellow-traveler: “Unless this throne 
be reserved for God, I don’t see what purpose it can serve.” 

This unguarded expression was overheard by a grave Spaniard, and cost 
me dear. Meanwhile, I imagined we were going to a carousal, or a match of 
bull-baiting, when the grand inquisitor appeared in that elevated throne, 
from whence he blessed the king and the people. 

Then came an army of monks, who led off in pairs, white, black, grey, 
shod, unshod, bearded, beardless, with pointed cowls, and without cowls. 
Next followed the hangman; and last of all were seen, in the midst of the 
guards and grandees, about forty persons clad in sackcloth, on which were 
painted the figures of flames and devils. Some of these were Jews, who 
could not be prevailed upon to renounce Moses entirely; others were 
Christians, who had married women with whom they had stood sponsors to 
a child; who had not adored our Lady of Atocha; or who had refused to part 
with their ready money in favor of the Hieronymite brothers. Some pretty 
prayers were sung with much devotion, and then the criminals were burnt at 
a slow fire; a ceremony with which the royal family seemed to be greatly 
edified. 

As I was going to bed in the evening, two members of the inquisition 
came to my lodging with a figure of St. Hermandad. They embraced me 
with great tenderness, and conducted me in solemn silence to a well-aired 
prison, furnished with a bed of mat, and a beautiful crucifix. There I 
remained for six weeks; at the end of which time the reverend father, the 
Inquisitor, sent for me. He pressed me in his arms for some time with the 
most paternal affection, and told me that he was sorry to hear that I had 
been so ill lodged; but that all the apartments of the house were full, and 
hoped I should be better accommodated the next time. He then asked me 
with great cordiality if I knew for what reason I was imprisoned. 


I told the reverend father that it was evidently for my sins. 

“Very well,” said he, “my dear child; but for what particular sin? Speak 
freely.” 

I racked my brain with conjectures, but could not possibly guess. He 
then charitably dismissed me. At last I remembered my unguarded 
expression. I escaped with a little bodily correction, and a fine of thirty 
thousand reals. I was led to make my obeisance to the grand Inquisitor, who 
was a man of great politeness. He asked me how I liked his little feast. I told 
him it was a most delicious one; and then went to press my companions to 
quit the country, beautiful as it was. 

They had, during my imprisonment, found time to inform themselves of 
all the great things which the Spaniards had done for the interest of religion. 
They had read the memoirs of the famous bishop of Chiapa, by which it 
appears that they had massacred, or burnt, or drowned, about ten millions of 
infidels in America, in order to convert them. I believe the accounts of the 
bishop are a little exaggerated; but suppose we reduce the number of 
victims to five millions, it will still be a most glorious achievement. 

The impulse for traveling still possessed me. I had proposed to finish the 
tour of Europe with Turkey, and thither we now directed our course. I made 
a firm resolution not to give my opinion of any public feasts I might see in 
the future. “These Turks,” said I to my companions, “are a set of miscreants 
that have not been baptized, and therefore will be more cruel than the 
reverend fathers the inquisitors. Let us observe a profound silence while we 
are among the Mahometans.” When we arrived there, I was greatly 
surprised to see more Christian churches in Turkey than in Candia. I saw 
also numerous troops of monks, who were allowed to pray to the virgin 
Mary with great freedom, and to curse Mahomet — some in Greek, some in 
Latin, and others in Armenian. “What good-natured people are these 
Turks,” cried I. 

The Greek christians, and the Latin christians in Constantinople were 
mortal enemies. These sectarians persecuted each other in much the same 
manner as dogs fight in the streets, till their masters part them with a 
cudgel. 

The grand vizier was at that time the protector of the Greeks. The Greek 
patriarch accused me of having supped with the Latin patriarch; and I was 
condemned in full divan to receive an hundred blows on the soles of my 
feet, redeemable for five hundred sequins. Next day the grand vizier was 


strangled. The day following his successor, who was for the Latin party, and 
who was not strangled till a month after, condemned me to suffer the same 
punishment, for having supped with the Greek patriarch. Thus was I 
reduced to the sad necessity of absenting myself entirely from the Greek 
and Latin churches. 

In order to console myself for this loss, I frequently visited a very 
handsome Circassian. She was the most entertaining lady I ever knew in a 
private conversation, and the most devout at the mosque. One evening she 
received me with tenderness and sweetly cried, “Alla, Illa, Alla.” 

These are the sacramental words of the Turks. I imagined they were the 
expressions of love, and therefore cried in my turn, and with a very tender 
accent, “Alla, Illa, Alla.” 

“Ah!” said she, “God be praised, thou art then a Turk?” 

I told her that I was blessing God for having given me so much 
enjoyment, and that I thought myself extremely happy. 

In the morning the inman came to enroll me among the circumcised, and 
as I made some objection to the initiation, the cadi of that district, a man of 
great loyalty, proposed to have me impaled. I preserved my freedom by 
paying a thousand sequins, and then fled directly into Persia, resolved for 
the future never to hear Greek or Latin mass, nor to cry “Alla, Illa, Alla,” in 
a love encounter. 

On my arrival at Ispahan, the people asked me whether I was for white 
or black mutton? I told them that it was a matter of indifference to me, 
provided it was tender. It must be observed that the Persian empire was at 
that time split into two factions, that of the white mutton and that of the 
black. The two parties imagined that I had made a jest of them both; so that 
I found myself engaged in a very troublesome affair at the gates of the city, 
and it cost me a great number of sequins to get rid of the white and the 
black mutton. 

I proceeded as far as China, in company with an interpreter, who assured 
me that this country was the seat of gaiety and freedom. The Tartars had 
made themselves masters of it, after having destroyed everything with fire 
and sword. 

The reverend fathers, the Jesuits, on the one hand, and the reverend 
fathers, the Dominicans, on the other, alleged that they had gained many 
souls to God in that country, without any one knowing aught of the matter. 
Never were seen such zealous converters. They alternately persecuted one 


another; they transmitted to Rome whole volumes of slander; and treated 
each other as infidels and prevaricators for the sake of one soul. But the 
most violent dispute between them was with regard to the manner of 
making a bow. The Jesuits would have the Chinese to salute their parents 
after the fashion of China, and the Dominicans would have them to do it 
after the fashion of Rome. 

I happened unluckily to be taken by the Jesuits for a Dominican. They 
represented me to his Tartarian majesty as a spy of the pope. The supreme 
council charged a prime mandarin, who ordered a_ sergeant, who 
commanded four shires of the country, to seize me and bind me with great 
ceremony. In this manner I was conducted before his majesty, after having 
made about an hundred and forty genuflections. He asked me if I was a spy 
of the pope’s, and if it was true that that prince was to come in person to 
dethrone him. I told him that the pope was a priest of seventy years of age; 
that he lived at the distance of four thousand leagues from his sacred 
Tartaro-Chinese majesty; that he had about two thousand soldiers, who 
mounted guard with umbrellas; that he never dethroned anybody; and that 
his majesty might sleep in perfect security. 

Of all the adventures of my life this was the least fatal. I was sent to 
Macao, and there I took shipping for Europe. 

My ship required to be refitted on the coast of Golconda. I embraced this 
opportunity to visit the court of the great Aureng-Zeb, of whom such 
wonderful things have been told, and which was then in Delphi. I had the 
pleasure to see him on the day of that pompous ceremony in which he 
receives the celestial present sent him by the Sherif of Mecca. This was the 
besom with which they had swept the holy house, the Caaba, and the Beth 
Alla. It is a symbol that sweeps away all the pollutions of the soul. 

Aureng-Zeb seemed to have no need of it. He was the most pious man in 
all Indostan. It is true, he had cut the throat of one of his brothers, and 
poisoned his father. Twenty Rayas, and as many Omras, had been put to 
death; but that was a trifle. Nothing was talked of but his devotion. No king 
was thought comparable to him, except his sacred majesty Muley Ismael, 
the most serene emperor of Morocco, who always cut off some heads every 
Friday after prayers. 

I spoke not a word. My travels had taught me wisdom. I was sensible 
that it did not belong to me to decide between these august sovereigns. A 
young Frenchman, a fellow-lodger of mine, was, however, greatly wanting 


in respect to both the emperor of the Indies and to that of Morocco. He 
happened to say very imprudently, that there were sovereigns in Europe 
who governed their dominions with great equity, and even went to church 
without killing their fathers or brothers, or cutting off the heads of their 
subjects. 

This indiscreet discourse of my young friend, the interpreter at once 
translated. Instructed by former experience, I instantly caused my camels to 
be saddled, and set out with my Frenchman. I was afterwards informed that 
the officers of the great Aureng-Zeb came that very night to seize me, but 
finding only the interpreter, they publicly executed him; and the courtiers 
all claimed, very justly, that his punishment was well deserved. 

I had now only Africa to visit in order to enjoy all the pleasures of our 
continent; and thither I went to complete my voyage. The ship in which I 
embarked was taken by the Negro corsairs. The master of the vessel 
complained loudly, and asked why they thus violated the laws of nations. 
The captain of the Negroes thus replied: 

“You have a long nose and we have a short one. Your hair is straight and 
ours is curled; your skin is ash-colored and ours is of the color of ebon; and 
therefore we ought, by the sacred laws of nature, to be always at enmity. 
You buy us in the public markets on the coast of Guinea like beasts of 
burden, to make us labor in I don’t know what kind of drudgery, equally 
hard and ridiculous. With the whip held over our heads, you make us dig in 
mines for a kind of yellow earth, which in itself is good for nothing, and is 
not so valuable as an Egyptian onion. In like manner wherever we meet 
you, and are superior to you in strength, we make you slaves, and oblige 
you to cultivate our fields, or in case of refusal we cut off your nose and 
ears.” 

To such a learned discourse it was impossible to make any answer. I| 
submitted to labor in the garden of an old negress, in order to save my nose 
and ears. After continuing in slavery for a whole year, I was at length 
happily ransomed. 

As I had now seen all that was rare, good, or beautiful on earth, I 
resolved for the future to see nothing but my own home. I took a wife, and 
soon suspected that she deceived me; but, notwithstanding this doubt, I still 
found that of all conditions of life this was much the happiest. 

The reader will perceive that this is a spirited satire on mankind in 
general, and particularly on persecution for conscience sake. — Trans. 


Alluding to the infamous practice of poisoning and assassination at that 
time prevalent in Rome. — Trans. 

This was the famous Concini, who was murdered on the draw-bridge of 
the Louvre, by the intrigues of De Luines, not without the knowledge of the 
king, Louis XIII. His body, which had been secretly interred in the church 
of St. Germain de |’ Auxerrois, was next day dug up by the populace, who 
dragged it through the streets, then burned the flesh, and threw the bones 
into the river. The marshal’s greatest crime was his being a foreigner. — Tr. 

Referring to the massacre of Protestants, on the eve of St. Bartholomew. 
— Tr. 





Brahma, the Creator. — Vishnu, the Preserver. — Siva, the Destroyer. 


THE GOOD BRAMIN. 


DOES HAPPINESS RESULT FROM IGNORANCE OR FROM 
KNOWLEDGE? 


In my travels I once happened to meet with an aged Bramin. This man had 
a great share of understanding and prudence, and was very learned. He was 
also very rich, and his riches added greatly to his popularity; for, wanting 
nothing that wealth could procure, he had no desire to defraud any one. His 
family was admirably managed by three handsome wives, who always 
studied to please him; and when he was weary of their society, he had 
recourse to the study of philosophy. 

Not far from his house, which was handsome, well-furnished and 
embellished with delightful gardens, dwelt an old Indian woman who was a 
great bigot, ignorant, and withall very poor. 

“T wish,” said the Bramin to me one day, “I had never been born!” 

“Why so?” said I. 

“Because,” replied he, “I have been studying these forty years, and I find 
it has been so much time lost. While I teach others I know nothing myself. 
The sense of my condition is so humiliating, it makes all things so 
distasteful to me, that life has become a burden. I have been born, and I 
exist in time, without knowing what time is. I am placed, as our wise men 
say, in the confines between two eternities, and yet I have no idea of 
eternity. I am composed of matter, I think, but have never been able to 
satisfy myself what it is that produces thought. I even am ignorant whether 
my understanding is a simple faculty I possess, like that of walking and 
digesting, or if I think with my head in the same manner as I take hold of a 
thing with my hands. I am not only thus in the dark with relation to the 
principles of thought, but the principles of my motions are entirely 
unknown to me. I do not know why I exist, and yet I am applied to every 
day for a solution of the enigma. I must return an answer, but can say 
nothing satisfactory on the the subject. I talk a great deal, and when I have 
done speaking remain confounded and ashamed of what I have said.” 

“T am in still greater perplexity when I am asked if Brama was produced 
by Vishnu, or if they have both existed from eternity. God is my judge that I 
know nothing of the matter, as plainly appears by my answers. ‘Reverend 


father,’ says one, ‘be pleased to inform me how evil is spread over the face 
of the earth.” I am as much at a loss as those who ask the question. 
Sometimes I tell them that every thing is for the best; but those who have 
the gout or the stone — those who have lost their fortunes or their limbs in 
the wars — believe as little of this assertion as I do myself. I retire to my 
own house full of curiosity, and endeavor to enlighten my ignorance by 
consulting the writings of our ancient sages, but they only serve to bewilder 
me the more. When I talk with my brethren upon this subject, some tell me 
we ought to make the most of life and laugh at the world. Others think they 
know something, and lose themselves in vain and chimerical hypotheses. 
Every effort I make to solve the mystery adds to the load I feel. Sometimes 
I am ready to fall into despair when I reflect that, after all my researches, I 
neither know from whence I came, what I am, whither I shall go, or what is 
to become of me.” 

The condition in which I saw this good man gave me real concern. No 
one could be more rational, no one more open and honest. It appeared to me 
that the force of his understanding and the sensibility of his heart were the 
causes of his misery. 


The same day I had a conversation with the old woman, his neighbor. I 
asked her if she had ever been unhappy for not understanding how her soul 
was made? She did not even comprehend my question. She had not, for the 
briefest moment in her life, had a thought about these subjects with which 
the good Bramin had so tormented himself. She believed from the bottom 
of her heart in the metamorphoses of her god Vishnu, and, provided she 
could get some of the sacred water of the Ganges in which to make her 
ablutions, she thought herself the happiest of women. 


Struck with the happiness of this poor creature, I returned to my 
philosopher, whom I thus addressed: 

“Are you not ashamed to be thus miserable when, not fifty yards from 
you, there is an old automaton who thinks of nothing and lives contented?” 

“You are right,” he replied. “I have said to myself a thousand times that I 
should be happy if I were but as ignorant as my old neighbor, and yet it is a 
happiness I do not desire.” 


This reply of the Bramin made a greater impression on me than any thing 
that had passed. I consulted my own heart and found that I myself should 
not wish to be happy on condition of being ignorant. 


I submitted this matter to some philosophers, and they were all of my 
opinion: and yet, said I, there is something very contradictory in this 
manner of thinking; for, after all, what is the question? Is it not to be happy? 
What signifies it then whether we have understandings or whether we are 
fools? Besides, there is this to be said: those who are contented with their 
condition are sure of that content; while those who have the faculty of 
reasoning are not always sure of reasoning right. It is evident then, I 
continued, that we ought rather to wish not to have common sense, if that 
common sense contributes to our being either miserable or wicked. 

They were all of my opinion, and yet not one of them could be found, to 
accept of happiness on the terms of being ignorant. From hence I 
concluded, that although we may set a great value upon happiness, we set a 
still greater upon reason. 

But after mature reflection upon this subject I still thought there was 
great madness in preferring reason to happiness. How is this contradiction 
to be explained? Like all other questions, a great deal may be said about it. 








THE TWO COMFORTERS. 


The great philosopher Citosile once said to a woman who was disconsolate, 
and who had good reason to be so: “Madame, the queen of England, 
daughter to Henry IV., was as wretched as you. She was banished from her 
kingdom, was in great danger of losing her life at sea, and saw her royal 
spouse expire on a scaffold.” 

“T am sorry for her,” said the lady, and began again to lament her own 
misfortunes. 

“But,” said Citosile, “remember the fate of Mary Stuart. She loved, (but 
with a most chaste and virtuous affection,) an excellent musician, who 
played admirably on the bass-viol. Her husband killed her musician before 
her face; and in the sequel, her good friend and relative, queen Elizabeth, 
who called herself a virgin, caused her head to be cut off on a scaffold 
covered with black, after having confined her in prison for the space of 
eighteen years.” 

“That was very cruel,” replied the lady, and presently relapsed into her 
former melancholy. 

“Perhaps,” said the comforter, “you have heard of the beautiful Joan of 
Naples, who was taken prisoner and strangled.” 

“T have a dim remembrance of her,” said the afflicted lady. 

“T must relate to you,” continued the other, “the adventure of a sovereign 
princess who, within my recollection, was dethroned after supper, and who 
died in a desert island.” 

“T know her whole history,” replied the lady. 

“Well, then,” said Citosile, “I will tell you what happened to another 
great princess whom I instructed in philosophy. She had a lover as all great 
and beautiful princesses have. Her father surprised this lover in her 
company, and was so displeased with the young man’s confused manner 
and excited countenance, that he gave him one of the most terrible blows 
that had ever been given in his province. The lover seized a pair of tongs 
and broke the head of the angry parent, who was cured with great difficulty, 
and who still bears the marks of the wound. The lady in a fright leaped out 
of the window and dislocated her foot, in consequence of which she 
habitually halts, though still possessed in other respects of a very handsome 
person. The lover was condemned to death for having broken the head of a 


great prince. You can imagine in what a deplorable condition the princess 
must have been when her lover was led to the gallows. I have seen her long 
ago when she was in prison, and she always spoke to me of her own 
misfortunes.” 

“And why will you not allow me to think of mine?” said the lady. 

“Because,” said the philosopher, “you ought not to think of them; and 
since so many great ladies have been so unfortunate, it ill becomes you to 
despair. Think of Hecuba, — think of Niobe.” 

“Ah!” said the lady, “had I lived in their time, or in that of so many 
beautiful princesses, and had you endeavored to console them by a relation 
of my misfortunes, would they have listened to you, do you imagine?” 


Next day the philosopher lost his only son, and was entirely prostrated 
with grief. The lady caused a catalogue to be drawn up of all the kings who 
had lost their children, and carried it to the philosopher. He read it — found 
it very exact — and wept nevertheless. 

Three months afterwards they chanced to renew their acquaintance, and 
were mutually surprised to find each other in such a gay and sprightly 
humor. To commemorate this event, they caused to be erected a beautiful 
statue to Time, with this inscription: “TO HIM WHO COMFORTS.” 





The winged dragon. 


ANCIENT FAITH AND FABLE. 


In order to be successful in their efforts to govern the multitude, rulers have 
endeavored to instill all the visionary notions possible into the minds of 
their subjects. 

The good people who read Virgil, or the Provincial Letters, do not know 
that there are twenty times more copies of the Almanac of Liége and of the 
Courier Boiteux printed, than of all the ancient and modern books together. 
No one can have a greater admiration than myself for the illustrious authors 
of these Almanacs and their brethren. I know that ever since the time of the 
ancient Chaldeans there have been fixed and stated days for taking physic, 
paring our nails, giving battle, and cleaving wood. I know that the best part 
of the revenue of an illustrious academy consists in the sale of these 
Almanacs. May I presume to ask, with all possible submission, and a 
becoming diffidence of my own judgment, what harm it would do to the 
world if some powerful astrologer were to assure the peasants and the good 
inhabitants of little villages that they might safely pare their nails when they 
please, provided it be done with a good intention? The people, I shall be 
told, would not buy the Almanacs of this new astrologer. On the contrary, I 
will venture to affirm, that there would be found among your great geniuses 
many who would make a merit in following this novelty. Should it be 
alleged, however, that these geniuses, in their new born zeal, would form 
factions and kindle a civil war, I would have nothing farther to say on the 
subject, but readily give up for the sake of peace my too radical and 
dangerous opinion. 

Every body knows the king of Boutan. He is one of the greatest princes 
in the universe. He tramples under his feet the thrones of the earth; and his 
shoes (if he has any) are provided with sceptres instead of buckles. He 
adores the devil, as is well known, and his example is followed by all his 
courtiers. He one day sent for a famous sculptor of my country, and ordered 
him to make a beautiful statue of Beelzebub. The sculptor succeeded 
admirably. Never before was there seen such an interesting and handsome 
devil. But, unhappily, our Praxiteles had only given five clutches to his 
statue, whereas the devout Boutaniers always gave him six. This serious 
blunder of the artist was aggravated by the grand master of ceremonies to 
the devil with all the zeal of a man justly jealous of his master’s 


acknowledged rights, and also of the established and sacred customs of the 
kingdom of Boutan. He insisted that the sculptor should be punished for his 
thoughtless innovation by the loss of his head. The anxious sculptor 
explained that his five clutches were exactly equal in weight to six ordinary 
clutches; and the king of Boutan, who was a prince of great clemency, 
granted him a pardon. From that time the people of Boutan no longer 
believed the dogma relating to the devil’s six clutches. 

The same day it was thought necessary that his majesty should be bled, 
and a surgeon of Gascony, who had come to his court in a ship belonging to 
our East India Company, was appointed to take from him five ounces of his 
precious blood. The astrologer of that quarter cried out that the king would 
be in danger of losing his life if the surgeon opened a vein while the 
heavens were in their present state. The Gascon might have told him that 
the only question was about the king’s health; but he prudently waited a few 
moments and then, taking an Almanac in his hand, thus addressed the 
astrologer. 

“You was in the right, great man! The king would have died held he been 
bled at the instant you mentioned; but the heavens have since changed their 
aspect, and now is the favorable moment.” 

The astrologer assented to the surgeon’s observation. The king was 
cured; and by degrees it became an established custom among the 
Boutaniers to bleed their kings whenever it was considered necessary. 


Although the Indian astronomers understood the method of calculating 
eclipses, yet the common people obstinately held to the old belief that the 
sun, when obscured, had fallen into the throat of a great dragon, and that the 
only way to free him from thence was by standing naked in the water and 
making a hideous noise to frighten away the monster, and oblige him to 
release his hold. This notion, which is quite prevalent among the orientals, 
is an evident proof how much the symbols of religion and natural 
philosophy have at all times been perverted by the common people. The 
astronomers of all ages have been wont to distinguish the two points of 
intersection, upon which every eclipse happens, and which are called the 
Lunar Nodes, by marking them with a dragon’s head and tail. Now the 
vulgar, who are equally ignorant in every part of the world, took the symbol 
or sign for the thing itself. Thus, when the astronomers said the sun is in the 
dragon’s head, the common people said the dragon is going to swallow up 


the sun; and yet these people were remarkable for their fondness for 
astrology. But while we laugh at the ignorance and credulity of the Indians, 
we do not reflect that there are no less than 300,000 Almanacs sold yearly 
in Europe, all of them filled with observations and predictions equally as 
false and absurd as any to be met with among the Indians. It is surely as 
reasonable to say that the sun is in the mouth or the claws of a dragon, as to 
tell people every year in print that they must not sow, nor plant, nor take 
physic, nor be bled, but on certain days of the moon. It is high time, in an 
age like ours, that some men of learning should think it worth their while to 
compose a calendar that might be of use to the industrious classes by 
instructing instead of deceiving them. 

A blustering Dominican at Rome said to an English philosopher with 
whom he was disputing: 

“You are a dog; you say that it is the earth that turns round, never 
reflecting that Joshua made the sun to stand still!” 

“Well! my reverend father,” replied the philosopher, “ever since that time 
hath not the sun been immovable?” 

The dog and the Dominican embraced each other, and even the devout 
Italians were at length convinced that the earth turns round. 


An augur and a senator lamented, in the time of Cesar, the declining 
state of the republic. 

“The times, indeed, are very bad,” said the senator, “we have reason to 
tremble for the liberty of Rome.” 

“Ah!” said the augur, “that is not the greatest evil; the people now begin 
to lose the respect which they formerly had for our order. We seem barely to 
be tolerated — we cease to be necessary. Some generals have the assurance 
to give battle without consulting us. And, to complete our misfortunes, even 
those who sell us the sacred pullets begin to reason.” 

“Well, and why don’t you reason likewise?” replied the senator, “and 
since the dealers in pullets in the time of Cesar are more knowing than they 
were in the time of Numa, ought not you modern augurs to be better 
philosophers than those who lived in former ages?” 


ce 


The Plays 





Voltaire was educated at the Lycee Louis le Grand, a public secondary school located in Paris, 
widely regarded as one of the most prestigious in France. 


OEDIPUS 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


First performed in 1718, Oedipus was Voltaire’s first play and the first 
literary work for which he used his pen-name (his real name being 
Francois-Marie Arouet). In adapting Sophocles' Athenian tragedy Oedipus 
the King, Voltaire attempted to rationalise the plot and motivation of its 
characters. In a letter of 1719 he indicated his concerns that the murder of 
Laius should not have been investigated earlier and that Oedipus should 
take so long to understand the oracle’s clear pronouncement. The 
playwright adds a subplot concerning the love of Philoctéte for Jocaste, as 
well as reducing the prominence of the theme of incest. 

Voltaire completed writing the drama in 1717 during his eleven month 
imprisonment and Oedipus premiered on 18 November 1718 at the 
Comédie-Frangaise, during his first period of exile at Chatenay-Malabry. 
Quinault-Dufresne played Oedipus, and Charlotte Desmares, Jocaste. The 
Regent was present at the premiére and congratulated Voltaire for his 
success. The Regent was long rumoured to have an incestuous relation with 
his elder daughter, Marie Louise Elisabeth d'Orléans, Duchess of Berry. The 
premiere was also attended by the Duchess, who entered in royal style 
escorted by the ladies of her court and her own guards. Her presence 
contributed to the public success of the play and the production ran for 
forty-five performances, receiving great critical acclaim that marked the 
start of Voltaire's success in his theatrical career. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


(EDIPUS, King of Thebes. 
JOCASTE, Queen of Thebes. 
PHILOCTETES, Prince of Eubza. 
HIGH PRIEST. 
ARASPES, Confidant of Edipus. 
AEGINA, Confidante of Jocaste. 
DIMAS, Friend of Philoctetes. 
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CHORUS OF THEBANS. 

SCENE THEBES. 


[CEdipus was written when M. de Voltaire was but nineteen years of age. It 
was played for the first time in 1718, and ran five-and-forty nights. Du 
Frésne, a celebrated actor, and of the same age with the author, played the 
part of (Edipus; and Madame Desmaréts, a famous actress, did Jocaste, and 
soon after quitted the stage. In this edition, the part of Philoctetes is 
restored, and stands exactly as it was in the first representation. | 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
PHILOCTETES, DIMAS. 


DIMAS. 

Is it my friend, my Philoctetes? Whence 

And wherefore comest thou to distempered Thebes 
In search of death, to brave the wrath of heaven? 
For, know, the gods on this devoted land 

Wreak their full vengeance: mortals dare not tread 
The guilty soil, to death and horror long 
Consigned, and from the living world cut off: 
Away, begone! 


PHILOCTETES. 

It suits a wretch like me: 

Leave me, my friend, to my unhappy fate; 
And only tell me, if the wrath divine 

Hath, in its rapid progress, spared the queen. 


DIMAS. 

Jocaste lives; but round her throne still spreads 
The dire contagion; every fatal moment 
Deprives her of some faithful subject: death 
Steals closer by degrees, and seems to threat 
Her sacred life. But heaven, we trust, will soon 
Withdraw its vengeful arm: such scenes of blood 
Will sure appease its rage. 


PHILOCTETES. 
What horrid crime 
Could bring down so severe a punishment? 


DIMAS. 


Since the king’s death — 


PHILOCTETES. 
The king! ha! Laius — 


DIMAS. 
Died 
Some four years since. 


PHILOCTETES. 

Ha! Laius dead! indeed! 

What sweet seducing hope awakes my soul? 
Jocaste! will the gods at length be kind? 
May Philoctetes still be thine? But say, 
Dimas, how fell the king? 


DIMAS. 

“Tis four years since 

For the last time towards Beeotia, led 

By fate, you came; scarce had you bent your way 
To Asia, e’er the unhappy Laius fell 

By some base hand. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Assassinated, sayest thou? 


DIMAS. 

This was the cause, the source of all our ills, 
The ruin of this wretched country: shocked 
At the sad stroke, we wept the general loss, 
When lo! the minister of wrath divine, 
(Fatal to innocence, and favoring long 
Unpunished guilt) a dreadful monster came, 
(O Philoctetes, would thou hadst been here!) 
And ravaged all our borders, horrid form! 
Made for destruction by avenging heaven, 
With human voice, an eagle, woman, lion, 
Unnatural mixture! rage with cunning joined 


United to destroy us: naught remained 

To save but this alone; in phrase obscure 

The monster had proposed to affrighted Thebes 
A strange enigma, which who could unfold 
Should save his country; if he failed, must die. 
Reluctant we obeyed the hard decree. 

Instant the general voice aloud proclaimed 

The kingdom his reward, who, by the gods 
Inspired, should first unveil the mystery. 

The aged and the wise, by hope misled, 

With fruitless science braved the monster’s rage; 
Vain knowledge all! all tried and trying fell, 

Till Gdipus, the heir to Corinth’s throne, 
Endowed with wisdom far above his years, 
Fearless, and led by fortune, came, beheld, 
Unfolded all, and took the great reward; 

Lives still, and reigns o’er Thebes; but reigns, alas! 
O’er dying subjects, and a desert land. 

Vainly we hoped to see the wayward fates 
Chained to his throne, and yielding to the hand 
Of (Edipus, our great deliverer. 

A little time the gods propitious smiled, 

And blessed us with a gleam of transient peace; 
But barrenness and famine soon destroyed 

Our airy hopes: ills heaped on ills succeed, 

A dreadful plague unpeoples half the realms 

Of sickly Thebes, snatching the poor remains 
Just escaped from famine and the grave: high heaven 
Hath thus ordained, and such our hapless fate. 
But say, illustrious hero, whom the gods 

Have long approved, say, wherefore hast thou left 
The paths of glory, and the smiles of fortune, 

To seek the regions of affliction here? 


PHILOCTETES. 
I come to join my sorrows and my tears, 
For know the world with me hath lost its best 


And noblest friend: ne’er shall these eyes behold 
The offspring of the gods, like them unconquered, 
Earth’s best support, the guardian deity 

Of innocence oppressed: I mourn a friend, 

The world a father. 


DIMAS. 
Is Alcides dead? 


PHILOCTETES. 

These hands performed the melancholy office, 
Laid on his funeral pile the first of men; 

The all-conquering arrows, those dear dreadful gifts 
The son of Jove bequeathed me, have I brought, 
With his cold ashes, here, where I will raise 

A tomb and altars to my valued friend. 

O! had he lived! had but indulgent heaven, 

In pity to mankind, prolonged his days, 

Far from Jocaste I had still remained; 

And, though I might have cherished still my vain 
And hopeless passion, had not wandered here, 
Or left Alcides for a woman’s love. 


DIMAS. 

Oft have I pitied thy unhappy flame, 

Caught in thy earliest youth, increasing still 
And growing with thy growth: Jocaste, forced 
By a hard father to a hateful bed, 

Unwillingly partook the throne of Laius. 

Alas! what tears those fatal nuptials cost, 

What sorrows have they brought on wretched Thebes! 
How have I oft admired thy noble soul, 

Worthy of empire! conqueror o’er thyself: 

There first the hero shone, repressed his passion, 
And the first tyrant he subdued was love. 


PHILOCTETES. 
There we must fly to conquer; I confess it: 


Long time I strove, I felt my weakness long; 

At length resolved to shun the fatal place, 

I took a last farewell of my Jocaste. 

The world then trembled at Alcides’ name, 

And on his valor did suspend their fate; 

I joined the god-like man, partook his toils, 
Marched by his side, and twined his laurel wreath 
Round my own brows: then my enlightened soul 
Against the passions armed, and rose superior. 
A great man’s friendship is the gift of heaven. 

In him I read my duty and my fate; 

I bound myself to virtue and to him: 

My valor strengthened, and my heart improved, 
Not hardened, I became like my Alcides. 

What had I been without him! a king’s son, 

A common prince, the slave of every passion, 
Which Hercules hath taught me to subdue. 


DIMAS. 
Now then unmoved thou canst behold Jocaste, 
And her new husband. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Ha! another husband! 
Saidst thou, another? 


DIMAS. 
(Edipus hath joined 
To hers his future fate 


PHILOCTETES. 

He is too happy; 

But he is worthy: he who saved a kingdom 
Alone can merit her, and heaven is just. 


DIMAS. 
He comes, and with him his assembled people; 
Lo! the high-priest attends: this way they bend, 


To deprecate the wrath of angry heaven. 


PHILOCTETES. 

It melts my soul; I weep for their misfortunes. 

O Hercules, from thy eternal seat 

Look down on thy afflicted country! hear 

Thy fellow citizens! O hear thy friend, 

Who joins his prayers, and be their guardian god! 


SCENE II. 
HIGH PRIEST, CHORUS. 


FIRST PERSON OF THE CHORUS. 

Ye blasting powers, who waste this wretched empire, 
And breathe contagion, death, and horrors round us, 
O quicken your slow wrath, be kind at last, 

And urge our lingering fate. 


SECOND PERSON OF THE CHORUS. 
Strike, strike, ye gods, 

Your victims are prepared; ye mountains, fall! 
Crush us, ye heavens! O death, deliver us, 
And we shall thank you for the boon. 


HIGH PRIEST. 

No more: 

Cease your loud plaints, the wretch’s poor resource; 
Yield to the power supreme, who means to try 

His people by affliction; with a word 

He can destroy, and with a word can save: 

He knows that death is here; the cries of Thebes 
Have reached his throne. Behold! the king approaches, 
And heaven by me declares its will divine; 

The fates will soon to Edipus unveil 

Their mysteries all, and happier days succeed. 


SCENE III. 


(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, HIGH PRIEST, ASGINA, DIMAS, 
CHORUS. 


(EDIPUS. 

O ye, who to this hallowed temple bring 

The mournful offering of your tears: O what, 
What shall I say to my afflicted people? 
Would I could turn the wrath of angry heaven 
Against myself, and quench the deadly flame? 
But O! in universal ills like these, 

Kings are but men, and only can partake 

The common danger. Say, thou minister 

Of the just gods, say, do they still refuse 

To hear the voice of misery; still relentless 
Will they behold us perish, are they deaf 

And silent still? 


HIGH PRIEST. 

King, people, listen all: 

This night did I behold the flame of heaven 
Descending on our altars; to my eyes 

The ghastly shade of Laius then appeared, 
Indignant frowned upon me, and thus spoke 


In fearful accents, terrible to hear: 

“The death of Laius is still unrevenged, 

The murderer lives in Thebes, and doth infect 
The wholesome air with his malignant breath; 
He must be known, he must be punished, 
And on his fate depends the people’s safety.” 


(EDIPUS. 

Justly ye suffer, Thebans, for this crime; 

Laius was once your loved and honored king, 
And your neglect hath from his manes drawn 
This vengeance on you. Such is oft the fate 

Of the best sovereigns; whilst they live, respect 
Waits on their laws, their justice is admired, 


ARASPES, 


And they like gods are served, like gods adored; 
But after death they sink into oblivion. 

No longer then your flattering incense burns: 
The servile mind of wretched man still bends 

To interest; and when virtue is departed, 

“Tis soon forgotten: therefore doth the blood 

Of murdered Laius now cry out against you, 
And sues for vengeance to offended heaven. 

To sprinkle on his tomb the murderer’s blood 
Will better far than slaughtered hecatombs 
Appease his spirit: be it all our care 

To seek the guilty wretch. Can none remember 
Aught touching this sad deed? Amidst your signs 
And wonders, could no footsteps e’er be traced 
Of this unpunished crime? They always told me 
It was a Theban, who against his prince 

Uplifted his rebellious hand. For me [To Jocaste. 
Who from thy hands received the crown, two years 
After the death of Laius did I mount 

The throne of Thebes, and never since that hour 
Would I recall the subject of thy tears, 

But in respectful silence waited still; 

Still have thy dangers busied all my soul, 

Nor left me time to think on aught but thee. 


JOCASTE. 

When fate, which had reserved me for thy arms, 
Deprived me of my late unhappy lord, 

Who, journeying o’er his kingdom’s frontiers, fell 
By base assassins, Phorbas then alone 

Attended him, his loved and valued friend; 

To whom the king, relying on his wisdom, 
Entrusted half his power: he brought to Thebes 
The mangled corpse: himself half dead with wounds, 
And bathed in blood, fell at Jocaste’s feet; 
“Villains unknown,” he cried, “have slain the king; 
These eyes beheld it: I was dying too, 


But heaven hath restored me to prolong 

A wretched life.” He said no more. My soul 
Distracted saw the melancholy truth 

Was still concealed; and therefore heaven perhaps 
Concealed the murderer too; perhaps accomplished 
Its own eternal will, and made us guilty, 

That it might punish. Soon the sphinx appeared, 
And laid our country waste: then hapless Thebes, 
Attentive to her safety, could not think 

On Laius’ fate, whilst trembling for her own. 


(EDIPUS. 
Where is that faithful Phorbas? lives he still? 


JOCASTE. 

Alas! his zeal and service ill repaid, 

Too powerful to be loved, the jealous state 
His secret foe, nobles and people joined 

To punish him for past felicity. 

The multitude accused him, even demanded 


Of me his death: sore pressed on every side, 

I knew not how to pardon or condemn, 

But to a neighboring castle I conveyed him, 
And hid the guiltless victim from their rage. 
There four long winters hath the poor old man, 
To future favorites a sad example, 

Without a murmur or complaint remained, 
And hopes from innocence alone release. 


(EDIPUS. 

It is enough, Jocaste. Fly, begone, 

[To his servants. 

Open the prison, bring him hither straight, 

We will examine him before you all; 

Laius and Thebes shall be avenged together: 

Yes, we will hear and judge, will sound the depth 
Of this strange mystery. Ye gods of Thebes, 


Who hear our prayers, and know the murderer, now 
Reveal, and punish; and thou, Sun, withhold 

From his dark eyes thy blessed light! proscribed, 
Abandoned, let him wander o’er the earth 

A wretched miscreant, by his sons abhorred, 

And to his mother horrible! deprived 

Of burial, let his body be the prey 

Of hungry vultures! 


HIGH PRIEST. 
In these execrations 
We all unite. 


(EDIPUS. 

Gods! let the guilty suffer, 

And they alone! or if the high decrees 

Of your eternal justice leave to me 

His punishment, at least indulgent grant, 

Where you command, the power to obey; 

If you pursue the guilty, O complete 

The glorious work, and make the victim known! 
[To the people. 

Return, my people, to the temple; there 

Once more entreat the gods: perhaps your prayers 
May from their heavenly mansions draw them down 
To dwell among us: if they loved the king, 

They will avenge his death, and kind to him 

Who errs unknowing, will direct this arm 

For justice raised, and teach me where to strike. 


The End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
JOCASTE, AAGINA, ARASPES, CHORUS. 


ARASPES. 

Believe me, ‘tis too true, my royal mistress, 

Your dying people, with one common voice, 
Accuse the hapless Philoctetes: fate 

Hath sent him back to save this wretched kingdom. 


JOCASTE. 
What do I hear, ye powers? 


AGINA. 
‘Tis wonderful. 


JOCASTE. 
Who? Philoctetes? 


ARASPES. 

Yes, it must be he: 

To whom can we impute it but to him? 
When last at Thebes, he seemed to meditate 
A deed like this; for much he hated Laius: 


From CEdipus his traitorous purpose scarce 

Could he conceal; for soon unwary youth 

Betrays itself: soon through the thin disguise 

Of ill dissembled loyalty, we saw 

The rancor of his heart. I know not what 
Provoked him, but too warm and open, ever 

The slave of passion, he would kindle oft 

At the king’s name, and often pour forth threats 
Of vengeance: for some time he left the kingdom, 


But fate soon brought the restless wanderer back; 
And at that fatal time, which heaven distinguished 
By the detested shocking parricide, 

He was at Thebes: e’er since that dreadful hour, 
Suspicion justly falls on Philoctetes: 

But the high name which he had gained in war, 
His boasted title of earth’s great avenger, 

And his heroic deeds, have stopped the tongue 
Of clamor, and suspended yet the stroke 

Of our resentment. Now the time is come 

When Thebes shall think no more of vain respect; 
His glory and his conquests plead no more; 

The hearts of an oppressed people groan; 

The gods require his blood, and must be heard. 


CHORUS. 

O queen! have pity on a wretched people, 

Who love and honor thee, revere the gods, 

And follow their example; yield up to us 

Their victim, and present our vows to heaven; 

For heaven will hear them, if they come from thee. 


JOCASTE. 

O! if my life can mitigate its wrath, 

I give it freely; take the sacrifice; 

Accept my blood; but O! demand no more. 
Thebans, be gone. 


SCENE II. 
JOCASTE, AAGINA. 


AIGINA. 
How I lament thy fate! 


JOCASTE. 
Alas! I envy those whom death has freed 
From all their cares: but what remains for me, 


What pain and torment to a virtuous heart! 


A:GINA. 

“Tis terrible indeed: the clamorous people, 

Warmed with false zeal, will cry aloud for vengeance, 
And soon demand their victim. I forbear 

To accuse him; but if he at last should prove 

The murderer of thy unhappy lord, 

How it must shock thy soul! 


JOCASTE. 

Impossible! 

Such guilt and baseness never dwelt in him. 
O my A‘gina! since our bonds of love 

Were disunited, naught has pierced my heart 
Like this suspicion: this alone was wanting 
To make Jocaste most completely wretched: 
But [Il not bear to hear him thus accused; 

I loved him, and he must be innocent. 


AGINA. 
That constant love — 


JOCASTE. 

Nay, think not that my heart 

Still nourishes a guilty passion for him; 

I conquered that long since; yet, dear A‘gina, 
Howe’ er the soul may act which virtue guides, 
Its secret motions, nature’s children, still 

Must force their way: they will not be subdued, 
But in the folds and windings of the heart, 
Lurk still, and rush upon us; hid in fires 

We thought extinguished, from their ashes rise: 
In the hard conflict, rigid virtue may 

Resist the passions, but can ne’er destroy them. 


AGINA. 
How just, and yet how noble is thy grief! 


Such sentiments! — 


JOCASTE. 

Jocaste is most wretched; 

Thou knowest my miseries, and thou knowest my heart, 
A-gina: twice hath Hymen lit his torch 

For me, and twice hath changed my slavery, 

For such it was; the only man I loved, 

Torn from my arms. Forgive me, ye just gods, 

The sad remembrance of a conquered passion. 
A-gina, thou wert witness of our loves, 

Those ties, alas! dissolved as soon as made: 

Then Cdipus, my sovereign, sought and gained me, 
Spite of myself. I took the diadem, 

Begirt with sorrows. To forget the past 

Became my duty then; and I obeyed. 

Thou knowest I stifled every tender thought 

Of my first love, disguised an aching heart, 

Drank up my tears, and even from myself 

Strove to conceal my griefs. 


AGINA. 
How could you venture 
The dangerous trial of a second marriage? 


JOCASTE. 
Alas! 


AEGINA. 
Will you forgive me? shall I speak? 


JOCASTE. 
Thou mayest. 


AGINA. 

The king, the conqueror subdued thee: 
You gave your hand as a reward to him 
Who saved your country. 


JOCASTE. 
Gracious gods! 


AGINA. 

Was he 

Happier than Laius? Was your Philoctetes 
Forgotten then, or did they share your heart? 


JOCASTE. 

Thebes, by a cruel monster then laid waste, 
Had promised its deliverer my hand; 

The conqueror of the sphinx was worthy of me. 


AGINA. 
You loved him then? 


JOCASTE. 

I felt some tenderness 

For (dipus; but O! ‘twas far from love: 

“Twas not, A‘gina, that tumultuous passion, 

The impetuous offspring of my ravished senses, 
Not the fierce flame that burned for Philoctetes; 
Who, by his fatal charms, subdued my reason, 
And poured love’s sweetest poison o’er my heart: 
Friendship sincere was all I could bestow 

On CEdipus, for much I prized his virtue; 

And pleased, beheld him mount the throne of Thebes 
Which he had saved; but, whilst I followed him, 
Even at the altar, my affrighted soul, 

Wherefore I knew not, was most strangely moved, 
And I retired with horror to his arms. 

To this a dreadful omen did succeed: 

Methought, A‘gina, in the dead of night, 

I saw the gulf of hell yawn wide before me; 
When lo! the spirit of my murdered lord, 

Bloody and pale, with threatening aspect stood, 
And pointed to my son; that son, A‘gina, 

Which I to Laius bore, and to the gods 


Offered, a cruel pious sacrifice. 

They beckoned me to follow them, and seemed 
To drag me with them to the horrid gloom 

Of Tartarus: my troubled soul long kept 

The sad idea, and must keep it ever. 

Now Philoctetes doubles every woe. 


AAGINA. 
I heard a noise that way, and, see he comes. 


JOCASTE. 
‘Tis he; I tremble: but I will avoid him. 


SCENE III. 
JOCASTE, PHILOCTETES. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Do not avoid me, do not fly, Jocaste. 
From Philoctetes; turn, and look upon me: 


O speak to me, nor fear my jealous tears 
Should interrupt the new-born happiness 

Of thy late nuptials: think not that I came 

To cast reproaches on thee, or with sighs 

To win thy lost affection; vulgar arts, 
Unworthy of us both! the heart, Jocaste, 

That burned for thee, and if I may recall 

Thy plighted faith, was once not hateful to thee, 
Has learned, from thy example, not to feel 
Weakness like that. 


JOCASTE. 

I must approve thy conduct, 

And ‘tis but fit I vindicate my own: 

I loved thee, Philoctetes; but my fate 

Tore me from thee, and gave me to another. 

Thou knowest what woes the horrid sphinx, by heaven 


Appointed to afflict us, brought on Thebes: 
Too well thou knowest that Gi:dipus — 


PHILOCTETES. 

Is thine; 

I know it, and is worthy of the blessing: 

Young as he was, his wisdom saved thy country; 
His virtues, his fair deeds, and what still more 
Exalted him, Jocaste’s love, have ranked 

Thy CEdipus among the first of men. 

Wherefore did cruel fortune, still resolved 

To punish Philoctetes, drive me hence, 

To seek vain trophies in a distant land? 

O! if the conqueror of the sphinx was doomed 
To conquer thee, why was not I at Thebes? 

I’d not have labored in the fruitless search 

Of idle mysteries, wrapped in words of darkness; 
This arm, to conquest long beneath thy smiles 
Accustomed, should have drawn the vengeful sword, 
And laid the howling monster at thy feet. 

But O! a happier arm has wrested from me 

That noblest triumph, and deserved Jocaste. 


JOCASTE. 
Alas! thou knowest not yet what ills await thee. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Thee and Alcides I have lost already: 
Is there aught more to fear? 


JOCASTE. 

Thou dwellest at Thebes; 

The detestation of avenging gods; 

The baneful pestilence stalks forth amongst us; 
The blood of Laius cries aloud, and heaven 
Pursues us still: the murderer must bleed; 

He has been sought for; some have dared to say 
That he is found, and call him Philoctetes. 


PHILOCTETES. 

Astonishment! the base suspicion shocks 

My soul, and bids my tongue be silent ever 

On the opprobrious theme: accused of murder! 
Murdering thy husband! thou canst never believe it. 


JOCASTE. 

O! never! ‘twere injurious to thy honor 

To combat such imposture, or refute 

The vile aspersion; no, thou knowest my heart, 
Thou hadst my love, and couldst not do a deed 
Unworthy of it. Let them perish all, 

These worthless Thebans, who deserve their fate 
For thus suspecting thee: but, hence! begone! 
Our vows are fruitless: heaven reserves for thee 
Superior blessings. Thou wert born to serve 
The gods, whose wisdom would not bury here 


Virtues like thine, or suffer love to rule 

A heart designed for universal sway, 

And courage fit to save and bless mankind. 
Ill would it suit the follower of Alcides 

To lose his moments in the fond concerns, 
The little cares of love. Thy hours are due 
To the unhappy and the injured: they 

Will all thy time and all thy virtue claim. 
Already tyrants throng on every side; 
Alcides dead, new monsters rise; go, thou, 
And give the world another Hercules. 
(Edipus comes; permit me to retire; 

Not that I fear the weakness of my heart, 
But as Jocaste loved thee once, and he 

Is now my husband, I should blush before you. 


SCENE IV. 


(EDIPUS, PHILOCTETES, ARASPES. 


CEDIPUS. 
Sayst thou, Araspes, is he here, the prince, 
The noble Philoctetes? 


PHILOCTETES. 

Yes; ‘tis he; 

Led by blind fortune to this hapless clime, 
Where angry heaven hath made me suffer wrongs 
I am not used to bear. I know the crimes 

Laid to my charge; but think not that I mean 

To justify myself: too well I know thee 

To think that edipus would ever stoop 

To such low mean suspicions: no! thy fame 

Is mixed with mine; in the same steps of honor 
We trod together. Theseus, Hercules, 

And Philoctetes, pointed out to thee 

The paths of glory; do not then disgrace 

Their names, and taint thy own, by calumny, 
But keep their bright examples still before thee. 


(EDIPUS. 

All that I wish is but to save my country, 

And if I can be useful to mankind, 

This is the ambition I would satisfy, 

And this the lesson which those heroes taught, 
Whom thou hast followed, and whom I admire. 
I meant not to accuse thee: had I chose 

The people’s victim, it had been myself. 

I think it but the duty of a king 

To perish for his country: ‘tis an honor 

Too great for common men. Then had I saved 
Once more my Thebans, yielded up my life, 
And sheltered thine: but ‘twas not in my power. 
The blood of guilt must flow, thou standest accused. 
Defend thyself: if thou art innocent, 

None shall rejoice so much as (Edipus; 

Nor as a criminal shall then receive thee, 


But as my noble friend, as Philoctetes. 


PHILOCTETES. 

I thought myself, indeed, above suspicion: 

From many a base assassin has this arm, 

While Jove’s dread thunder slept, relieved mankind 
Whom we chastise, we seldom imitate. 


(EDIPUS. 

I do not think thou wouldst disgrace thy name, 
And thy fair martial deeds, by such a crime. 

If Laius fell by thee, he fell with honor, 

I doubt it not, for I must do thee justice. 


PHILOCTETES. 

If I had slain him, I had only gained 

One added triumph. Kings, indeed, are gods 

To their own subjects, but to Hercules, 

Or me, they were no more than common men. 

I have avenged the wrongs of mighty princes; 

And, therefore, little, thou mayest think, should fear 
To attack the bravest. 


(EDIPUS. 

Heroes, like thyself, 

Are equal even to kings, I know they are: 

But still remember, prince, whoe’er slew Laius, 
His head must answer for the woes of Thebes; 
And thou — 


PHILOCTETES. 

I slew him not; let that suffice. 

If I had done the deed, I would have owned, 
Nay boasted of it. Hear me, Edipus, 

Though vulgar souls, by vulgar methods, deign 
To vindicate their injured honor; kings 

And heroes, when they speak, expect, no doubt, 
To be believed: perhaps thou dost suspect 


I murdered Laius. It becomes not thee, 

Of all men, to accuse me: to thy hand 

Devolved his sceptre and his queen. Who reaped 
The fruits of Laius’s death, but Edipus? 

Who took the spoils? Who filled his throne? Not I. 
That object never tempted Philoctetes: 

Alcides never would accept a crown: 

We knew no master, and desired no subjects: 

I have made kings, but never wished to be one. 
But ‘tis beneath me to refute the falsehood, 

For innocence is lessened by defence. 


(EDIPUS. 

Thy pride offends me, whilst thy virtue charms. 
If thou art guiltless, thou hast naught to fear 
From justice and the laws; thy innocence 

Will shine with double splendor: dwell with us, 
And wait the event. 


PHILOCTETES. 

My honor is concerned, 

And therefore I shall stay; nor hence depart 
Till I have ample vengeance for the wrongs 
Thy base suspicions cast on Philoctetes. 


SCENE V. 
(EDIPUS, ARASPES. 


(EDIPUS. 

Araspes, I can never think him guilty: 

A heart like his, intrepid, brave, and fearless, 
Could never stoop to mean disguise; nor thoughts 
So noble e’er inspire the timid breast 

Of falsehood: no! such baseness is far from him: 
I even blushed to accuse him, and condemned 
My own injustice: hard and cruel fate 

Of royalty! alas! kings cannot read 


The hearts of men, and oft on innocence, 

Spite of ourselves unjust, inflict the pains 

Due to the guilty. How this Phorbas lingers! 

In him alone are all my hopes: the gods 

Refuse to hear or answer to our vows; 

Their silence shows how much they are offended. 


ARASPES. 
Rely then on thyself: the gods, whose aid 
This priest hath promised, do not always dwell 


Within their temples; tripods, caves, and cells, 
The brazen mouths that pour forth oracles, 
Which men had framed, by men may be inspired; 
We must not rest our faith on priests alone; 
Even in the sanctuary traitors oft 

May lurk unseen, exert their pious arts 

To enslave mankind, and bid the destinies 
Speak or be silent just as they command them. 
Search then, and find the truth, examine all; 
Phorbas, and Philoctetes, and Jocaste. 

Trust to yourself; let our own eyes determine; 
Be they our tripods, oracles, and gods. 


(EDIPUS. 

Within the temple, thinkest thou, perfidy 

Like this can dwell: but if just heaven at last 
Should fix our fate, and Gdipus be called 

To execute its will, he will receive 

The precious trust, the safety of his country, 
Nor act unworthy of it. To the gods 

Once more I go, and with incessant prayer 
Will try to soothe their anger: thou, meantime, 
If thou wouldst wish to serve me, hasten onward 
The lingering Phorbas; in our hapless state, 

I must enquire the truth of gods and men. 


The End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
JOCASTE, AAGINA. 


JOCASTE. 

Yes, my A‘gina, I expect him here; 

“Tis the last time these eyes shall e’er behold 
The wretched Philoctetes. 


A:GINA. 

Thou hast heard, 

My royal mistress, to what desperate height 
The clamorous people carry their resentment; 
Our dying Thebans from his punishment 
Expect their safety. Old men, women, children, 
United by misfortunes, breathe forth vengeance; 
Pronounce him guilty, and cry out that heaven 
Demands his blood: canst thou resist the torrent, 
Defend, or save him? 


JOCASTE. 

Yes: I will defend him; 

Even though Thebes should lift the murderous hand 
Against her queen, beneath her smoking walls 

To crush Jocaste, ne’er would I betray 

Such injured innocence; but still I fear 

The tongue of slander: well thou knowest my heart 
Once sighed for Philoctetes; now, A‘gina, 

Will they not say I sacrifice to him 

My fame, my gods, my country, and my husband? 
Will they not say Jocaste loves him still? 


AGINA. 
Calm thy vain fears; thy passion had no witness 


But me, and never — 


JOCASTE. 

Thinkest thou that a princess 

Can e’er conceal her hatred or her love? 

O no! on every side the eager eyes 

Of courtiers look upon us: through the veil 

Of feigned respect, with subtle treachery 

They search our hearts, and trace out every weakness. 
Naught can escape their sharp malignant sight; 

A little word, a sigh, or glance betrays us; 

Our very silence shall be made to speak 

Our thoughts; and when their busy artifice, 

Spite of ourselves, hath drawn the secret from us, 
Then their loud censures cast invidious light 
O’er all our actions, and the instructed world 

Is quickly taught to echo every weakness. 


A:GINA. 

But what hast thou to fear from calumny? 

What piercing eye can wound Jocaste’s fame? 

Who knows thy love, will know thy conquest o’er it; 
Will know thy virtue still supported thee. 


JOCASTE. 

It is that virtue which distresses me; 

I look, perhaps, with too severe an eye 

On my own weakness, and accuse myself 
Unjustly; but the image still remains 

Of Philoctetes, engraved within my heart 
Too deep for time or virtue to efface it; 

And much I doubt, if when I strive to save him. 
I act not less from justice than from love: 
My pity hath too much of tenderness; 

I tremble oft, and oft reproach myself 

For my fond care; I could be more his friend, 
If he had been less dear to me. 


AEGINA. 
But say, 
Is it your will that he depart? 


JOCASTE. 

It is: 

And O! if he would listen to Jocaste, 

Never return, never behold me more; 

Fly from this fatal, this distressful scene, 

And save my life and fame. But what detains him? 
Why hastes he not? Aigina, fly — 


SCENE II. 
PHILOCTETES, ASGINA, JOCASTE. 


JOCASTE. 

He’s here. 

O prince, my soul is on the rack; I blush 

To see the man whom duty bids me shun, 

Which says I should forget and not betray thee. 
Doubtless thou knowest the dreadful fate that hangs 
O’er thy devoted head. 


PHILOCTETES. 

The clamorous people 

Demand my life; but they have suffered much, 
And therefore, though unjust, I pity them. 


JOCASTE. 

Yield not thyself a victim to their rage: 
Away, begone; as yet thou art thyself 

The master of thy fate; but this perhaps 

Is the last minute that can give me power 
To save thee: far, O fly far from Jocaste; 
And, in return for added life, I beg thee 
But to forget ‘twas I who thus preserved it. 


PHILOCTETES. 

I could have wished, Jocaste, thou hadst shown 
More strength of mind, and less compassion for me; 
Preferred with me my honor to my life, 

And rather bade me die than meanly quit 


My station here: I yet am innocent, 

But in obeying thee I should be guilty. 

Of all the blessings heaven bestowed upon me, 
My honor and my fame alone remain 
Untouched. O! do not rob me of a treasure 
So precious to me; do not make me thus 
Unworthy of Jocaste. I have lived, 

Lived to fulfil the fate allotted to me; 

Have passed my sacred word to dipus, 
And whatsoever suspicions he may cherish, 
I am a Stranger to the breach of honor. 


JOCASTE. 

O Philoctetes, let me here entreat thee, 

By the just gods, by that ill-fated passion, 
Which once inspired thy breast, if aught remains 
Of tender friendship, if thou still rememberest 
How much my happiness on thine depended, 
Deign to prolong a glorious life, and days 

That should have been united with Jocaste. 


PHILOCTETES. 

To thee devoted I would have them still 

In equal tenor flow, and worthy of thee; 

I’ve lived far from thee, and shall die content, 
If thy regard attends me to the tomb 

Who knows but heaven may yet refuse to see 
This bloody sacrifice; perhaps, in mercy 

It guided me to Thebes to save Jocaste; 
Shortened my days, perhaps, to lengthen thine. 
Happy event! the blood of innocence 


May be accepted; mine is not unworthy. 
SCENE III. 


(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, PHILOCTETES, AGINA, ARASPES, 
Attendants. 


(EDIPUS. 

Fear not the clamors of an idle crowd, 

That rage tumultuous, and demand thy death: 
Know, Philoctetes, I have calmed their rage 
And will myself, if needful, be thy guard. 

I judge not with the hasty multitude, 

But wish to see thy innocence appear: 

My doubtful mind, uncertain where to fix, 

Nor dares or to condemn, or to acquit thee: 
Heaven can alone determine all, which hears 
My ardent prayer; at length it seems appeased, 
And by its priest shall soon point out the victim. 
The gods shall soon decide ‘twixt Thebes and thee. 


PHILOCTETES. 

Great is thy love of truth, O king, but know 
Justice extreme is height of injury; 

We must not always hearken to the voice 

Of rigor: honor is the first of laws, 

Let us observe it. But thou seest me sunk 
Beneath myself, answering the slandrous tongues 
Of base defamers, whom I should despise. 

O let not Edipus unite with such 

To ruin my fair fame! it is enough 

That I deny it; ‘tis enough to call 

My life before thee. Let Alcides come, 

And bring with him the monsters I destroyed, 
The tyrants I subdued; let these stand forth 

My witnesses, and let my enemies confute them. 


But ask your priest whether his gods condemn me; 


with 


I’ll wait their sentence; not because I fear it, 
But to preserve thy persecuted people. 


SCENE IV. 


(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, HIGH PRIEST, ARASPES, PHILOCTETES, 
AEGINA, Attendants, CHORUS. 


(EDIPUS. 

Will heaven at last indulgent to our prayers 
Withdraw its vengeance? By what murderous hand 
Was it offended? 


PHILOCTETES. 
Speak, whose blood must flow 
For expiation? 


HIGH PRIEST. 

Fatal gift of heaven! 

Unhappy knowledge! to what dangers oft 
Dost thou betray the heart of curious man! 
O would that fate, thus open to my view, 
Had o’er its secrets drawn the eternal veil 
To hide them from my sight! 


PHILOCTETES. 
What evil bringest thou? 


(EDIPUS. 
Comest thou the minister of wrath divine? 


PHILOCTETES. 
Fear nothing. 


(EDIPUS. 
Do the gods demand my life? 


HIGH PRIEST. 


If thou givest credit to me, ask me not. 


(EDIPUS. 

Whatever be the fate which heaven decrees, 
The safety of my country is concerned, 
And I will know it. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Speak. 


(EDIPUS. 
Have pity on us, 
Pity the afflicted, pity — 


HIGH PRIEST. 
(Edipus 
Deserves more, much more, pity than his people. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 

(Edipus loves them with paternal fondness; 
To his we join our prayers. O! hear us thou 
Interpreter of heaven; now hear, and save! 


SECOND PERSON OF THE CHORUS. 
We die, O save us! turn aside the wrath 
Of the angry gods; name the perfidious monster! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
Name him, and soon the parricide shall die 


HIGH PRIEST. 
Unhappy men! why will ye press me thus? 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
Speak but the word, he dies, and we are saved. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
O! ye will tremble but to hear his name, 


When ye shall know what pangs he must endure. 
The God, who speaks by me, in pity dooms him 
To banishment alone; but dreadful ills 

Await the murderer: driven to fell despair 

His own rash hand shall to the wrath of heaven 
Add woes more deep and heavier punishment: 
Even you shall shudder at his fate, and own 
Your safety purchased at a rate too dear. 


(EDIPUS. 
Obey then. 


PHILOCTETES. 
Speak. 


(EDIPUS. 
Still obstinate! 


HIGH PRIEST. 
Remember, 
If I must speak, that thou didst force me to it. 


(EDIPUS. 
Insufferable delay! Ill bear no more. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
Since thou wilt hear it then, ‘tis — 


(CEDIPUS. 
Ha! speak, who? 


HIGH PRIEST. 
“Tis — Cdipus. 


(EDIPUS. 
I? 


HIGH PRIEST. 


Thou, unhappy Prince, 
Thou art the man. 


SECOND PERSON OF THE CHORUS. 
Alas! what do I hear! 


JOCASTE. 

Say, can it be, interpreter of heaven? 

[To CEdipus. 

Thou, (Edipus, the murderer of my husband! 
To whom Jocaste yielded with herself 

The throne of Thebes: the oracle is false; 

I know it is; thy virtues must confute it. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
O! heaven, whose power decrees the fate of mortals, 
O! name another, or to death devote us! 


PHILOCTETES. 

[Turning to Edipus. 

Think not I mean to render ill for ill; 

Or from this strange reverse of fortune take 
A mean advantage, to return the wrongs 

I suffered from thy people and from thee: 
No, CEdipus, I’ll do thee noble justice, 
That justice thou deniest to Philoctetes. 
Spite of the gods, I think thee innocent, 
And here I offer thee my willing hand 
Against thy foes: I cannot hesitate 

Which I should serve, a pontiff or a king. 
“Tis a priest’s business, whosoever he be, 
By whatsoever deity inspired, 

To pray for, not to curse, his royal master. 


(EDIPUS. 
Transcendent virtue! execrable traitor! 
Here I behold a demi-god, and there 


A base impostor: see the glorious privilege 

Of altars; thanks to their protecting veil, 

With lips profane thou hast abused the power 
Given thee by heaven, to arraign thy king; 

And yet thou thinkest the sacred ministry 

Thou hast disgraced shall withhold my wrath: 
Traitor, thou shouldst have perished at the altar 
Before those gods whose voice thou hast usurped. 


HIGH PRIEST. 

My life is in thy hands, and thou art now 

The master of my fate: seize then the time 

Whilst yet thou art so, for to-day thy doom 

Will be pronounced. Tremble, unhappy Prince, 
Thy reign is past; a hand unseen suspends 

The fatal sword that glitters o’er thy head: 

Soon shall thy conscious soul with horror feel 
The weight of guilt; soon shalt thou quit the throne, 
Where now thou sittest secure, to wander forth 

A wretched exile in a distant land; 

Of wholesome water and of sacred fire 

Deprived, shalt take thy solitary way, 

And to the caves and hollow rocks complain. 
Where’ er thou goest, a vengeful God shall still 
Pursue thy steps; still shalt thou call on death, 

But call in vain: heaven, that beholds thy fate, 
Shall hide itself in darkness from thy sight; 

To guilt and sorrow doomed, thou shall regret 
Thy life, and wish that thou hadst ne’er been born. 


(EDIPUS. 

Thus far I have constrained my wrath, and heard thee. 
Priest, if thy blood were worthy of my sword, 

Thy life should answer for this insolence: 


But hence, begone, nor urge my temper further, 
Thou author of abominable falsehood. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
Thou callest me hypocrite, and base impostor; 
Thy father thought not so. 


(EDIPUS. 
Who? Polybus? 
My father, saidst thou? 


HIGH PRIEST. 

Thou wilt know too soon 

Thy wretched fate: to-day shall give thee birth; 
To-day shall give thee death: unhappy man, 
Tell me who gave thee birth, or say with whom 
Thou livest, beset with sorrows and with crimes 
For thee alone reserved. O Corinth! Phocis! 
Detested nuptials! impious wretched race, 

Too like its parent stem! whose deadly rage 
Shall fill the world with horror and amaze. 
Farewell. 


SCENE V. 
(EDIPUS, PHILOCTETES, JOCASTE. 


(EDIPUS. 

His last words fix me to the earth 
Immovable; my passion is subsided; 

I know not where I am: methinks some god 
Descended from above to calm my rage; 
Who to his priest imparted power divine, 
And by his sacred voice pronounced my ruin. 


PHILOCTETES. 

If thou hadst naught to oppose but king to king, 
I would have fought for Gidipus; but know 
That Priests are here more formidable foes, 
Because respected, feared and honored more. 
Supported by his oracles, the priest 


Shall often make his sovereign crouch beneath him; 
Whilst his weak people, dragged in holy chains, 
Embrace the idol, tread on sacred laws 

With pious zeal, and think they honor heaven 
When they betray their master and their king, 

But above all, when interest, fruitful parent 

Of riot and licentiousness, increase 

Their impious rage, and back their insolence. 


(EDIPUS. 

Alas! thy virtue doubles all my woes, 

For great as my misfortunes is thy soul; 

Beneath the weight of care that hangs upon me; 

Who strives to comfort can but more oppress. 

What voice is this which from my inmost soul 

Pours forth complaints? What crime have I committed? 
Say, vengeful gods, is Gidipus so guilty? 


JOCASTE. 

Talk not of guilt, my lord, your dying people 
Demand a victim; we must save our country; 
Delay it not: I was the wife of Laius, 

And I alone should perish: let me seek 

The wandering spirit of my murdered lord 
On the infernal shore, and calm his rage: 
Yes, I will go: may the kind gods accept 

My life and ask no other sacrifice! 

May thy Jocaste save her Edipus! 


(EDIPUS. 

And wouldest thou die! are there not woes enough 
Heaped on this head? O cease, my loved Jocaste, 
This mournful language, I am sunk already 

Too deep in grief without new miseries, 

Without thy death to fill my cup of sorrow. 

Let us go in: I must clear up a doubt 

Too justly formed, I fear: but follow me. 


JOCASTE. 
How couldst thou ever, my lord — 


(EDIPUS. 

No more: come in, 

And there confirm my terrors, or remove them. 
The End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
(EDIPUS, JOCASTE. 


(EDIPUS. 

Jocaste, ‘tis in vain: say what thou wilt, 

These terrible suspicions haunt me still; 

The priest affrights me; I acquit him now, 

And even, in secret, am my own accuser. 

O! I have asked myself some dreadful questions; 
A thousand strange events, which form my mind 
Were long effaced, now rush in crowds upon me, 
And harrow up my soul; the past obstructs, 

The present but confounds me, and the future 

Is big with horrid truths; on every side 

Guilt waits my footsteps. 


JOCASTE. 
Will not virtue guard thee? 
Art thou not sure that thou art innocent? 


(EDIPUS. 
We’re oft more guilty than we think we are. 


JOCASTE. 
Disdain the madness of a talking priest, 
Nor thus excuse him with unmanly fears. 


(EDIPUS. 

Now in the name of the unhappy king, 
And angry heaven, let me entreat thee, say, 
When Laius undertook that fatal journey, 
Did guards attend him? 


JOCASTE. 
I’ve already told thee, 
One followed him alone. 


(EDIPUS. 
And only one? 


JOCASTE. 

Superior even to the rank he bore. 

He was a king, who, like thyself, disdained 

All irksome pomp, and never would permit 

An idle train of slaves to march before him. 
Amidst his happy subjects fearless still, 

And still unguarded lived in peace and safety, 
And thought his people’s love his best defence. 


(EDIPUS. 

Thou best of kings, sent by indulgent heaven 
To mortals here; thou exemplary greatness! 
Could ever Cdipus his barbarous hand 


Lift against thee? but if thou canst, Jocaste, 
Describe him to me. 


JOCASTE. 

Since thou wilt recall 

The sad remembrance, hear what Laius was: 
Spite of the frost which hoary age had spread 
O’er his fair temples in declining age, 

Which yet was vigorous, his eyes sparkled still 
With all the fire of youth, his wrinkled forehead 
Beneath, his silver locks attracted awe 

And reverence from mankind: if I may dare 

To say it, Laius much resembled thee; 

With pleasure I behold in Edipus 

His virtues and his features thus united. 

What have I said to alarm thee thus? — 


(EDIPUS. 

I see 

Some strange misfortune will o’ertake me soon; 
The priest, I fear, was by the gods inspired, 
And but too truly hath foretold my fate: 

Could I do this, and was it possible? 


JOCASTE. 

Are then these holy instruments of heaven 
Infallible? Their ministry indeed 

Binds them to the altar, they approach the gods, 
But they are mortals still; and thinkest thou then 
Truth is dependent on the flight of birds? 

Thinkest thou, expiring by the sacred knife, 

The groaning heifer shall for them alone 

Remove the veil of dark futurity? 

Or the gay victims, crowned with flowery garlands, 
Within their entrails bear the fates of men? 

O no! to search for truth by ways like these 

Is to usurp the rights of power supreme; 

These priests are not what the vile rabble think them, 
Their knowledge springs from our credulity. 


(EDIPUS. 
Would it were so! for then I might be happy. 


JOCASTE. 

It is: alas! my griefs bear witness to it. 
Once I was partial to them like thyself, 

But undeceived at length lament my folly; 
Heaven hath chastised me for my easy faith 
In dark mysterious lying oracles, 

That robbed me of my child; I hate the base 
Deluders all; had it not been for them, 

My son had still been living. 


(EDIPUS. 
Ha! thy son! 


How didst thou lose him? By what oracles 
Did the gods speak concerning him? 


JOCASTE. 

Ill tell thee 

What from myself I would have gladly hidden. 
But ‘twas a false one; therefore be not moved. 
Thou must have heard I had a son by Laius. 

A mother’s fond disquietude provoked me 

To ask his fate of the great oracle. 

Alas! what madness ‘tis to wrest from heaven 
Those secrets which it kindly would conceal: 
But I was a weak woman, and a mother. 
Before the priestess’ feet I fell submissive, 
And thus her answer was; for O, too well 

I must remember what but to repeat 

Now makes me tremble; but thou wilt forgive me: 
“Thy son shall slay his father, sacrilegious, 
Incestuous parricide.” Shall I go on? 


(CEDIPUS. 
Well, very well — 


JOCASTE. 

In short, it then foretold me, 

This son, this monster should pollute my bed; 
That I, his mother, should embrace my son, 
Just recent from the murder of his father. 
That thus united by these dreadful ties, 

I should bear children to this hapless child. 
You seem to be disordered at my story, 

And dread perhaps to hear the sad remainder. 


(EDIPUS. 
Proceed: what did you with the wretched infant. 
Object of wrath divine? 


JOCASTE. 


Believed the gods; 

Piously cruel, sacrificed my child, 

And stifled all a mother’s tenderness: 

In vain the clamors of parental love 
Condemned the rigid laws of partial heaven: 
Alas! I meant to save the tender victim 

From his hard fate that threatened future guilt, 
And doomed him to involuntary crimes: 

I thought to triumph o’er the oracle, 

And in compassion gave him up to death. 

Cruel compassion, and destructive too! 
Deceitful darkness of a false prediction! 

What did I reap from my inhuman care, 

Did it prolong my wretched husband’s life? 
Alas! cut off in full prosperity, 

He fell by the unknown hands of base assassins, 
Not by his son. Thus were they both torn from me: 
I lost my child, and could not save his father. 


By my example taught, avoid my errors, 
Banish these idle fears, and calm thy soul. 


(EDIPUS. 

After the dreadful secret thou hast told me, 

It were not fit I should conceal my own: 

Hear then my tale; perchance when thou shalt know 
The sad relation, which they bear each other, 
Thou too wilt tremble: Born the natural heir 

To Corinth’s throne, from Corinth far removed, 

I look with horror on my native land: 

One day — that fatal day I well remember, 

For O! ‘tis ever present to my thoughts, 

And dreadful to my soul — my youthful hands, 
For the first time their solemn gift prepared 

An offering to the gods, when lo! the gates 
Throughout the temple on a sudden stood 
Self-opened, and the pillars streamed with blood; 


The altars shook; a hand invisible 

Threw back my offerings, and in thunder thus 
A horrid voice addressed me: “Come not here, 
Stain not the holy threshold with thy feet, 

The gods have from the living cut thee off 
Indignant, nor will e’er accept thy gifts; 

Go, take thy offerings to the furies, seek 

The serpents that stand ready to devour thee; 
These are thy gods, begone, and worship them.” 
While terror seized me at these dreadful words, 
Again the voice alarmed me, and foretold 

All those sad crimes which heaven to thee denounced 
Against thy son; said, I should slay my father, 
O gods! and be the husband of my mother. 


JOCASTE. 
Where am I? what malicious damon joined 
Our hands, to make us thus supremely wretched? 


(EDIPUS. 

Reserve thy tears for something still more dreadful; 
Now list and tremble: fearful of myself, 

Lest I should e’er fulfil the dire prediction, 

Or oppose heaven, I left my native land, 

Broke from the arms of a distracted mother, 
Wandered from place to place, disguised my birth, 
My family, and name, by one kind friend 

Attended; yet, in my disastrous journey, 

The God who guided my sad footsteps oft 
Strengthened my arm, and crowned me with success: 
But happier had it been for Edipus, 

If he had fallen with glory in the field, 

And by his death prevented all his woes: 

I was reserved to be a parricide: 

The hand of heaven, so long suspended o’er me, 
Hath from my eyes at length removed the veil 

Of Ignorance, and now I see it all: 


I do remember, in the fields of Phocis 

(Nor know I how I could so long forget 

The great event) that in a narrow way 

I met two warriors in a splendid car: 

The path was strait, and we disputed it: 

An idle contest for us both; but I 

Was young and haughty, from my earliest years 
Bred up to pride that flowed in with my blood; 
An unknown stranger in a foreign land, 

I thought myself upon my father’s throne, 

And whomso’er I chanced to meet, esteemed 
As my own vassals, born but to obey me: 

I rushed upon them, and with furious arm 
Their rapid coursers stopped in full career; 
Hurled from their chariot the intrepid pair. 
Forward advanced in rage, and both attacked me: 


The combat was not long, for victory soon 
Declared for Edipus. Immortal powers! 

Whether from hatred or from love I know not, 

But surely on that day ye fought for me. 

I saw them both expiring at my feet, 

And one of them, I do remember well, 

Who seemed in age well-stricken, as he lay 
Gasping on the earth, looked earmmestly upon me, 
Held out his arms, and would have spoke: I saw 
The tears flow plenteous from his half-closed eyes: 
Methought when I did wound him my shocked soul, 
All conqueror as I was — you shake, Jocaste. 


JOCASTE. 
My lord, see Phorbas comes; this way they lead him. 


(EDIPUS. 
“Tis well: my doubts will then be satisfied. 


SCENE IL. 


(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, PHORBAS, Attendants. 


(EDIPUS. 

Come hither, thou unfortunate old man; 

The sight of him alarms my conscious soul; 
Confused remembrance tortures me; I dread 
To look on, or to question him. 


PHORBAS. 

O queen, 

Is this the day appointed for my death; 
Hast thou decreed it? Never but to me 
Wert thou unjust. 


JOCASTE. 
Fear not, but hear the king, 
And answer him. 


PHORBAS. 
The king? 


JOCASTE. 
Thou standest before him. 


PHORBAS. 
Ye gods! is this the successor of Laius? 


(EDIPUS. 

Waste not the time thus idly, but inform me, 
Thou wert the only witness of his death, 
And wounded, so ‘tis said, in his defence. 


PHORBAS. 

He’s dead, and let his ashes rest in peace; 
Embitter not my fate, nor thus insult 

A faithful subject wounded by thy hand. 


(DIPUS. 


I wound thee? I? 


PHORBAS. 

Now satiate thy revenge, 

And put an end to this unhappy life; 

The poor remains of blood which then escaped thee 
Now thou mayest shed; and since thou must remember 
The fatal place where Laius — 


(EDIPUS. 

Spare the rest: 

It is enough: I see it now: ‘twas I: 
Ye gods! my eyes are opened. 


JOCASTE. 
Can it be? 


(EDIPUS. 

And art thou he whom my unhappy rage 
Attacked at Daulis in the narrow path? 

O yes it is, must be so: in vain myself 

Would I deceive, all speaks too plain against me, 
I know thee but too well. 


PHORBAS. 

I saw him fall, 

My royal master fall beneath thy hand: 

Thou didst the crime, and I have suffered for it: 
A prison was my fate, and thine a throne. 


(EDIPUS. 

Away: I soon shall do thee ample justice, 
Thee and myself; leave then to me the care 
Of my own punishment: begone, and save me 
At least the painful sight of innocence, 
Which I have made unhappy. 


SCENE III. 


(DIPUS, JOCASTE. 


(EDIPUS. 

O Jocaste! 

For cruel fate forbids me ever more 

To call thee by the tender name of wife; 

Thou seest my crimes; no longer bound to love; 
Strike now, and free thyself from the dread thought 
Of being mine. 


JOCASTE. 
Alas! 


(EDIPUS. 

Take, take this sword, 

The instrument of my unhappy rage; 
Receive, and use it for a noble purpose, 
And plunge it in my breast. 


JOCASTE. 
What wouldst thou do! 
O stop thy furious grief, be calm, and live. 


(EDIPUS. 
Canst thou have pity on a wretch like me? 
No, I must die. 


JOCASTE. 
Thou must not: hear Jocaste, 
O hear her prayers! 


(EDIPUS. 
I will not, must not hear thee. 
I slew thy husband. 


JOCASTE. 
And thou gavest me one. 


(EDIPUS. 
I did, but ‘twas by guilt. 


JOCASTE. 
Involuntary. 


(EDIPUS. 
No matter, still ‘twas guilt. 


JOCASTE. 
O height of woe! 


(EDIPUS. 
O fatal nuptials! once such envied bliss! 


JOCASTE. 
Such be it still, for still thou art my husband. 


(EDIPUS. 

O no! I am not; this destructive hand 

Hath broke the sacred tie, and deep involved 
Thy kingdom in my ruin. O! avoid me, 

Fear the vindictive God who still pursues 
The wretched CEdipus; I fear myself, 

My timid virtue serves but to confound me; 
Perhaps my fate may reach even thee, Jocaste; 
Pity thyself, pity the hapless victims 

That perish daily for my guilt; O strike, 

And save thy dipus from future crimes. 


JOCASTE. 

Do not accuse, do not condemn thyself; 

Thou art unhappy, but thou art not guilty: 

Thou didst not know whose blood thy hand had shed 
In Daulis’ fatal conflict; when remembrance 

Calls forth the melancholy deed, I must 

Weep for myself, but should not punish thee. 

Live therefore — 


(EDIPUS. 

No; it is impossible: 

Farewell, Jocaste! whither must I go, 

O whither must I drag this hateful being? 
What clime accursed, or what disastrous shore 
Shall hide my crimes, and bury my despair? 
Still must I wander on from clime to clime, 
Or rise by murder to another throne? 

Shall I to Corinth bend my way, where fate 


Hath heavier crimes in store for Edipus? 
O Corinth! ne’er on thy detested borders — 


SCENE IV. 
(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, DIMAS. 


DIMAS. 
My lord, this moment is arrived a stranger, 
He says, from Corinth, and desires admittance. 


(EDIPUS. 

I’ll go and meet him — fare thee well, Jocaste: 
But stop thy tears; no more shalt thou behold 
The wretched Cdipus; it is determined: 

My reign is past; thou hast no husband now, 

I am no more a Sovereign, nor Jocaste’s. 
Oppressed with ills I go, in search of climes, 
Where far removed from thee and from my country, 
I still may act as shall become a king, 

Worthy of thee, and justify the tears 

Thou sheddest for C:dipus: farewell! forever. 


The End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
(EDIPUS, ARASPES, DIMAS, Attendants. 


(EDIPUS. 

Weep not for me, my friends, nor thus regret 
Your sovereign’s fate: I wish for banishment; 
To me ‘tis pleasure; for I know ‘twill make 
My people happy: you must lose your king, 
But shall preserve his country. When I first 
Came to the throne of Thebes, I served it well; 
And, as I mounted, now I shall descend 

In glory: honor shall attend my fall: 

I leave my country, kingdom, children, all. 
Then hear me now, hear my last parting words; 
A king you must have; let him be my choice; 
Take Philoctetes: he is generous, noble, 
Virtuous, and brave; his father was a king, 
And he the friend of Hercules; let him 
Succeed me: I must hence. — Go, search out Phorbas; 
Bid him not fear, but come this moment hither, 
I must bequeath him something; he deserves it: 
I'll take my farewell as a monarch ought. 

Go, bring the stranger to me — stay ye here. 


SCENE IL. 
(EDIPUS, ARASPES, ICARUS, Attendants. 


(:DIPUS. 

Ha! is it thou, my much-loved Icarus! 
The faithful guardian of my infant years, 
Favorite and friend of Polybus, my father, 
What brought thee hither? 


ICARUS. 
Polybus is dead. 


(:DIPUS. 
Alas? my father! 


ICARUS. 

“Twas what we expected; 

For he had filled the measure of his days, 

And died in good old age; these eyes beheld it. 


Where are ye now, mistaken oracles! 

That shook my timid virtue, and foretold 
That I should prove a guilty parricide? 

My father’s dead, ye meant but to deceive me; 
These hands are not polluted with his blood: 
The slave of error, I have wandered long 

In darkness, busied in a fruitless toil, 

And to remove imaginary ills, 

Have made my life a scene of real woes, 

The offspring of my fond credulity. 

How deep must be the color of my fate 
When miseries like this can bring relief! 

Bliss spring from sorrow, and a father’s death 
Shall be accepted as the gift of heaven! 

But I must hence, and to his ashes pay 

The tribute due: — ha! silent, and in tears! 


ICARUS. 
Ought I to speak? O heaven! 


(EDIPUS. 
Hast thou aught more 
Of ill to tell me? 


ICARUS. 
For a moment grant me 
Your private ear. 


(EDIPUS. 
Retire. — [To the attendants. 
What can this mean? 


ICARUS. 
Think not of Corinth: thither, if thou goest, 
Thy death is certain. 


(EDIPUS. 
Who shall banish me 
From my own kingdom? 


ICARUS. 
To the throne of Corinth 
Another heir succeeds. 


(EDIPUS. 

Ye gods! is this 

The last sad stroke which I am born to suffer, 
Or will ye still pursue me? Fate, go on 

And persecute, thou shalt not conquer me: 

Let us away to my rebellious subjects, 

I’ll go to be their scourge, if not their king, 
And find at least an honorable death. 

But say, what stranger has usurped my throne? 


ICARUS. 

He is the son-in-law of Polybus, 

Who on his head did place the diadem 
In his last moments; the obedient people 
Hail their new sovereign. 


(EDIPUS. 

Has my father too 

Betrayed me, sided with my faithless subjects, 
And drove me from my throne? 


ICARUS. 


He did but justice, 
For thou wert not his son. 


(EDIPUS. 
Ha! Icarus! 


ICARUS. 
With terror and regret I must reveal 
The dreadful secret, Corinth — 


(EDIPUS. 
Not his son! 


ICARUS. 

Thou art not. Polybus, oppressed by conscience, 
Dying declared it; to the royal blood 

Of Corinth’s kings he yielded up his throne: 

I who alone enjoyed his confidence, 

And therefore dreaded the new sovereign’s power, 
Fled to implore thy aid. 


(EDIPUS. 
Who am I then, 
If not the son of Polybus? 


ICARUS. 

The gods, 

Who trusted to my hands thy infant years, 
In shades of darkest night conceal thy birth; 
I only know, that soon as born condemned 
To death, and on a desert hill exposed, 
Thou but for me hadst perished. 


(EDIPUS. 

Thus with life 

Began my sorrows, a detested object 
Even from my cradle, and accursed by all. 
Where didst thou light on me? 


ICARUS. 
On mount Citheron. 


(EDIPUS. 
Near Thebes? 


ICARUS. 

In that deserted place, a Theban, 

Who called himself thy father, left thee; there 

To perish: some kind God conducted me 

That way; I pitied, took thee in my arms, 

Revived, and cherished thee: to Corinth then 

Carried my little charge, and to the king 

Presented thee; who, mark thy wondrous fate! 

His child just dead, adopted thee his son, 

And by that stroke of policy confirmed 

His tottering power: As son of Polybus 

Thou wert brought up by him who had preserved thee: 
The throne of Corinth never was thy right, 

But conscience robbed thee of what chance bestowed. 


(EDIPUS. 

Immortal powers, who rule the fate of kings! 

Am I thus doomed in one unhappy day 

To suffer such variety of woe! 

On a frail mortal shall your miracles 

Be thus exhausted! But inform me, friend, 

This old man, from whose hands you took me, say, 
Hast thou beheld him since that fatal hour? 


ICARUS. 

Never: perhaps he’s dead, he who alone 
Could tell thee the strange secret of thy birth; 
But on my mind his image is engraved 

So deeply, I should know him well. 


(EDIPUS. 
Alas! 


Wretch that I am! why should I wish to find him? 
Rather, submissive to the will of heaven 
Should I keep close the veil that o’er my eyes 


Spreads its benignant shade: too well already 

I see my fate; more knowledge would but show 
New horrors; and yet, spite of all my woes, 
Urged on by fatal curiosity, 

I thirst for more: I cannot bear to rest 

In sad suspense: to doubt is to be wretched: 

I dread the torch that lights me to my ruin: 

I fear to know myself, yet cannot long 

Remain unknown. 


SCENE III. 
(EDIPUS, ICARUS, PHORBAS. 


(EDIPUS. 
Ha! Phorbas! come this way. 


ICARUS. 
Surprising! sure the more I look, the more — 
“Tis he, my lord, it must be he. 


PHORBAS. 
Forgive me [To Icarus 
If still that face unknown — 


ICARUS. 
Dost thou remember? 
On mount Citheron — 


PHORBAS. 
How! 


ICARUS. 
The child you gave me, 


The child to death — 


PHORBAS. 
What dost thou say? remember, 
Remember what? 


ICARUS. 

Thou hast no cause to fear; 

Le not alarmed: thou mayest rejoice, that infant 
Was — C:dipus. 


PHORBAS. 
The lightning blast thee, wretch! 
What hast thou said? 


ICARUS. 

Doubt not, my lord, whatever 

[To CEdipus. 

This Theban says, he gave thee to my arms; 
Thy fate is known; this old man is thy father. 


(EDIPUS. 

What complicated misery! Alas! 

[To Phorbas. 

If thou art indeed my father, will the gods 
Ever suffer me to shed thy blood? 


PHORBAS. 
O no! 
For thou art not my son. 


(EDIPUS. 
And didst not thou 
Expose me in my infancy? 


PHORBAS. 
My lord, 
Permit me to retire, and hide from thee 


The dreadful truth. 


(CEDIPUS. 
No, Phorbas; by the gods 
I beg thee, tell me all. 


PHORBAS. 
Begone, avoid 
Thy children, and thy queen. 


(CEDIPUS. 

Now answer me, 

For to resist is vain: that infant, doomed 

To death by thee, say, didst thou give it him? 
[Pointing to Icarus. 


PHORBAS. 
I did: and would that day had been my last! 


(EDIPUS. 
And of what country was that child? 


PHORBAS. 
Of Thebes. 


(EDIPUS. 
And thou art not his father? 


PHORBAS. 
No: alas! 
Sprung from a nobler, but more wretched race — 


(EDIPUS. 
Who was he then? 


PHORBAS. 
My lord, what would you do? 
[Throwing himself at the feet of Gedipus. 


CEDIPUS. 
Speak, speak, I say. 


PHORBAS. 
Jocaste was his mother. 


ICARUS. 
[Looking at Edipus. 
Behold the fruit of all my generous care! 


PHORBAS. 
What have we done? 


(EDIPUS. 
I thought it must be so. 


ICARUS. 
My lord — 


(EDIPUS. 

Away, begone, this moment leave me: 

The dreadful gifts ye have bestowed on me 
Must have their recompense; and ye have cause 
To fear my wrath, for ye preserved my life. 


SCENE IV. 


(EDIPUS. 

At length the dire prediction is fulfilled, 

And CEdipus is now, though innocent, 

A base, incestuous parricide: O virtue! 

Thou fatal empty name; thou who didst guide 
My hapless days, thou hadst not power to stop 
The current of my fate: alas! I fell 

Into the snare by trying to avoid it: 

Heaven led me on to guilt, and sunk a pit 
Beneath my sliding feet: I was the slave 


Of some unknown, some unrelenting power, 
That used me for its instrument of vengeance: 


These are my crimes, remorseless cruel gods! 
Yours was the guilt, and ye have punished me. 
Where am I? what dark shade thus from my eyes 
Covers the light of heaven? the walls are stained 
With blood; the furies shake their torches at me; 
The lightnings flash; hell opens her wide gates: 
O Laius! O my father! art thou there? 

I see the deadly wound these hands had made; 
Revenge thee now on this abhorred monster, 

A monster who defiled the bed of her 

Who bore him: lead me to the dark abode, 

That I may strike fresh terror to the hearts 

Of guilty beings by my punishment: 

Lead on, I’1l follow thee. 


SCENE V. 
(EDIPUS, JOCASTE, ASGINA, CHORUS. 


JOCASTE. 
O Cdipus, 
Dispel my fears, thy dreadful cries alarm me. 


(CEDIPUS. 
Open, thou earth, and swallow me! 


JOCASTE. 
Alas! 
What sad misfortune moves thee thus? 


C@DIPUS. 
My crimes. 


JOCASTE. 
My lord! — 


(EDIPUS. 
Away, Jocaste. 


JOCASTE. 
Cruel husband! 


(EDIPUS. 
O stop! what name is that? am I thy husband? 
Do not say husband: we shall hate each other. 


JOCASTE. 
What sayest thou? 


(EDIPUS. 

“Tis enough: I have fulfilled 

My horrid fate: know, Laius was my father; 
I am thy son. 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
O guilt! 


SECOND PERSON OF THE CHORUS. 
O dreadful day! 


JOCASTE. 
A-gina, drag me from this horrid place! 


AGINA. 
Alas! 


JOCASTE. 

If thou hast pity on Jocaste, 

If without horror thou canst now approach me, 
Assist me now, compassionate thy queen! 


LEADER OF THE CHORUS. 
Ye gods! and is it thus your vengeance ceases? 


Take back your cruel gifts, ‘twere better far 
That we had suffered still. 


SCENE VI. 
JOCASTE, AAGINA, HIGH PRIEST, CHORUS. 


HIGH PRIEST. 

Attend, ye people, 

And know, a milder sun now beams upon you: 

At length the baleful pestilence is fled, 

The graves once more are closed, and death hath left us; 
The God of heaven and earth declares his goodness 

In peals of thunder: hark! 

[Thunder and lightning. 


JOCASTE. 
What dreadful flashes! 
Where am I? heaven! what do I hear! Barbarians — 


HIGH PRIEST. 

“Tis done: the gods are satisfied: no more 

Doth Laius from the tomb cry out for vengeance: 
Jocaste, thou mayest live and reign; the blood 
Of (Edipus sufficeth. 


CHORUS. 
Gracious heaven! 


JOCASTE. 
My son! and must I call him husband too! 
Dear dreadful names! is he then dead? 


HIGH PRIEST. 

He lives, 

But from the living and the dead cut off, 
Deprived of light: I saw him plunge this sword, 
Stained with his father’s blood, into his eyes: 


This fatal moment has to Thebes restored 
Her safety: such are the decrees of heaven: 
Which, as it wills, decides the fate of mortals, 
All-powerful to save or to destroy. 

Its wrath is all exhausted on thy son, 

And thou art pardoned. 


JOCASTE. 

Punish then thyself. 

[Stabs herself. 

Jocaste, thus reserved for horrid incest, 

Death is the only good remaining for me: 

Laius, receive my blood: I follow thee: 

I have lived virtuous, and shall die with pleasure. 


CHORUS. 
Unhappy queen, and sad calamity! 


JOCASTE. 

Weep only for my son, who still survives. 

Priests, and you Thebans, who were once my subjects, 
Honor my ashes, and remember ever, 

That midst the horrors which oppressed me, still 

I could reproach the gods; for heaven alone 

Was guilty of the crime, and not Jocaste. 


The End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
SALOME, MAZAEL. 


MAZAEL. 

It is enough: the power of Salome, 

By all acknowledged, and by all obeyed, 

On its firm basis stands immovable: 

I fled to Azor, with the lightning’s speed, 

Even from Samaria’s plain to Jordan’s spring, 
And quick returned: my presence there indeed 
Was needful, to cut off the aspiring hopes 

Of Israel’s moody race: thy brother Herod, 

So long detained at Rome, was almost grown 
A stranger in his kingdom; and the people, 
Ever capricious, turbulent, and bold, 

Still to their kings unjust, aloud proclaimed, 
That Herod was condemned to slavery 

By haughty Rome; and Mariamne, raised 

To the high rank of her proud ancestors, 

Would from the blood of our high-priests select 
A king, to rule o’er conquered Palestine. 

With grief I see, she is by all adored; 

Her name the dear delight of every tongue; 
Israel reveres the race from whence she sprang, 
Even to idolatry: her birth, her beauty, 

And, above all, her sorrows, melt the hearts 

Of the rude rabble, who, thou knowest, detest 
And rail at us. They call her their dear sovereign, 
And seem to threaten thee with swift destruction. 


I saw the fickle multitudes alarmed 
With idle tales like these, but soon I taught them 
Another lesson; soon I made them tremble: 


Told them great Herod, fraught with double power, 
And armed with vengeance, would ere long return: 
His name alone struck terror to their souls, 

They saw their folly then, and wept in silence. 


SALOME. 

Thou toldest them truth, for Herod comes, and soon 
Shall make rebellious Sion bend beneath him. 
Antony’s favorite is Cesar’s friend; 

Fortune attends him, at his chariot wheels 
Submissive chained: his subtle policy 

Is equal to his courage, and he rises 

With added strength and glory from his fall: 

The senate crown him. 


MAZAEL. 

But when Mariamne 

Shall see her husband, where will be thy power? 
That haughty rival o’er the king had ever 

A fatal influence that supplanted thee; 

And her proud spirit, still inflexible, 

And still revengeful, holds its enmity: 

Her safety must depend on thy destruction, 

And mutual injuries nourish mutual hate. 

Dost thou not dread her all-subduing charms, 
Those lordly tyrants o’er the vanquished Herod? 
For five years past, ever since their fatal marriage, 
Hath his strange passion for her still increased, 
By hatred fixed, and nourished by disdain. 

Oft have we seen the haughty monarch kneel 
Before her feet, her eyes indignant turned 

In fury from him, whilst in vain he sued 

For softer looks than she would deign to give. 


How have we seen him rage, and sigh, and weep, 
Abuse, and flatter, threaten and implore! 
Mean in his rage, and cruel in his love; 


Abroad a hero, and a slave at home: 

He punished an ungrateful barbarous race, 

And, reeking with the father’s blood, adored 

The daughter; raised the dagger to her breast, 
Guided by thee, then dropped it at her feet. 

At Rome indeed, whilst from her sight removed, 
The chain was loosened; but ‘twill re-unite 

When he returns, and shall again behold 

The fatal charms which he so long admired: 
Those powerful eyes are ever sure to please, 

And will resume their empire o’er his heart: 

Her foes will soon be humbled, and if she 

But gives the nod, must fall a sacrifice 

To her resentment. Let us guard against it, 

And court that power which we can never destroy: 
Respect well-feigned may win her to our purpose. 


SALOME. 
No: there are better methods to remove 
Our fears of Mariamne. 


MAZAEL. 
Ha! what means? 


SALOME. 
Perhaps even now she dies. 


MAZAEL. 
And wilt thou dare 
To do a deed so desperate? If the king — 


SALOME. 
The king assists me in the work of vengeance, 
And has consented: Zares is arrived 


At Solyma; my instrument of wrath 
Waits for his victim: know, the time, the place, 
The hand to execute, are ready all: 


To-day it must be done. 


MAZAEL. 

Hast thou then gained 

At last the victory? Could the king believe thee? 
Spite of his passion, will he yield up all, 

And act as thou commandest? 


SALOME. 

Not so: my power 

Is more confined: scarce could I urge to vengeance, 
With all my arts, his long-reluctant soul, 

But I availed me of his absence from her: 

Whilst Herod lived, exposed to all her charms, 
Thou knowest I led a life of wretchedness, 

Of doubt and fear, uncertain of my fate; 

When, by a thousand crooked paths, at last 

I found a passage to his heart, and thought 

I had secured it, Mariamne came; 

And, when he saw her, all was lost again; 

My arts all baffled by a single glance: 

Yes, the proud queen was mistress of my life, 
And might have taken it: had she known the way 
To manage well her easy lover’s fondness, 
Herod had signed the mandate for another, 

And not for Mariamne; then the blow 

I meant for her had fallen on Salome: 

But I have made her pride assist my vengeance, 
And I have only now to point the dart, 

Which her own hand hath fashioned, to destroy her. 
Thou mayest remember well the fatal time 

That blasted all our hopes; when, Antony 
Subdued. Augustus took the reins of empire, 
Each Eastern monarch trembled on his throne: 
Amongst the rest my hapless brother feared, 
With his protector, he had lost his crown. 
Resistance now was vain, and naught remained 


But to address the conqueror of the world 

In lowliest terms, and ask forgiveness of him. 
Call back that dreadful day, when Herod, driven 
Even to despair, beheld proud Mariamne 

Spurn at his offered love and kind farewell; 
Heard her with anguish heap reproaches on him; 
Call for a father’s and a brother’s blood, 

Shed by her tyrant husband: Herod flew 

To me, and told his griefs; I seized the moment 
Propitious to my vengeance, and regained 

A sister’s power 0’er his distressed heart; 
Inflamed his rage, and sharpened his despair; 
Dipped in fresh poison the envenomed dart 
That pierced his soul: then, desperate in his wrath, 
Thou heardest him swear to exterminate the race 
Of Hebrews, and destroy its poor remains; 
Condemn the mother, and cut off her sons 

From their inheritance: but soon to rage 
Succeeded love; one look from her disarmed 
His vengeance. I, with double eagerness, 
Pressed his departure, and at length prevailed: 
He left her; from that hour I was successful; 

My frequent letters kept up his resentment, 
And, absent from her, all his rage returned: 

He blushed in secret for his weakness past, 

And by degrees, as I removed the veil, 

His eyes were opened: Zares caught with me 
The favorable hour, and painted her 

In blackest colors; told him of her power, 

Her interest, friends, and the seditious faction, 
The partisans of the Asmonean race. 


But I did more, I raised his jealousy; 

He trembled for his glory, and his life: 
Continual treasons had alarmed his soul, 
And left it ever open to suspicion: 
Whate’er he fears, still ready to believe, 


He is not able to distinguish guilt 
From innocence; in short, I fixed his soul, 
Guided his hand, and made him sign the mandate. 


MAZAEL. 

“Twas nobly done: but what will Varus say, 

The haughty pretor, will he see unmoved 

A deed so daring? he’s thy master here, 

And, unconfirmed by Rome, thy power is nothing. 
From Varus’ hand thy brother must receive 

His crown; nor can he act as sovereign here 

Till the proud pretor shall restore it to him. 

Will Varus, thinkest thou, e’er permit a queen, 
Left to his care, to fall a sacrifice? 

I know the Romans well, they ne’er forgive 

Such rude contempt of their authority. 

Thou wilt bring down the storm on Herod’s head; 
Their thunder’s always ready; those proud conquerors 
Are jealous of their rights, and take, thou knowest, 
Peculiar pleasure in the fall of kings. 


SALOME. 

Fear not for Herod, Cesar is his friend, 

And Varus knows it, therefore will respect him: 
Perhaps this Roman means to manage all, 

But be it as it may, my aim is vengeance; 

I’m on the verge of glory or of shame; 
To-morrow, nay, to-day may change the scene: 
Who knows if e’er hereafter I shall find 

An hour propitious to me, who can tell 


If Herod will be steady to his purpose? 

I know his weakness, and I must prevent it, 

Nor give him time to say, it shall not be. 

When it is done, let Varus rage, and Rome 

Pour forth her threats, it shall not damp my joys: 
The Romans are not here my worst of foes; 


No, I have more to fear from Mariamne; 

I must subdue her rival powers, or perish: 

But Varus comes this way, we must avoid him: 
Zares ere now should have been here: I’ll hence 
And meet him; fare thee well. — If there be need, 
My soldiers at the least alarm are ready, 

And will defend us. 


SCENE IL. 
VARUS, ALBINUS, MAZAEL, Attendants on VARUS. 


VARUS. 

Salome and Mazael — 

They seem to shun us; in their eyes I read 
Their terrors; guilt hath reason to be fearful, 
And dread my presence. — Mazael, stay: go, tell 
Thy cruel master his designs are known; 
His wicked instrument is now in chains, 
And should have met the death he merited, 
But my regard for Herod bids me hope 

That he will soon behold the snare they laid. 
Punish the traitors, and revenge the cause 
Of injured virtue: if thou lovest thy king, 

If thou regardest his honor or his peace, 
Calm his wild rage, embitter not his soul 
With vile suspicions, and remember, slave, 
Rome is the scourge of villainy; remember 


That Varus knows thee; that he’s master here, 
And that his eyes are open to detect thee 
Away: let Mariamne be obeyed, 

And treated like a queen; observe her well, 
And, if thy life be dear to thee, respect her. 


MAZAEL. 
My lord — 


VARUS. 
Begone: you know my last commands; 
Reply not, but obey them. 


SCENE III. 
VARUS, ALBINUS. 


VARUS. 

Without thee, 

And thy well-timed advice, thou seest, my friend, 
The beautous Mariamne had been lost. 


ALBINUS. 

Zares’ return raised my suspicions of him; 

His most officious care to avoid thy presence, 
And troubled features, I must own, alarmed me. 


VARUS. 

How much I owe thee for the important service! 
By thee she lives; by thee my heart once more 
Shall taste its noble happiness, the best 

And fairest treasure of the virtuous mind, 

The happiness to succor the oppressed. 


ALBINUS. 

Such generous cares befit the soul of Varus; 

Thy arm was ever stretched to help the wretched; 

Still hast thou born Rome’s thunder through the world, 
And only conquered but to bless mankind; 

Would I might say thy pity dictates here, 

And not thy love! 


VARUS. 

Must love then be the cause? 

Who would not cherish innocence like hers? 
What heart, howe’er indifferent, would not plead 
So fair a cause? who would not die to save her? 


ALBINUS. 

Thus the deceitful passion hides itself 

In virtue’s garb, and steals into the heart: 
Thy hapless flame — 


VARUS. 

Albinus, I confess it; 

The wretched Varus dotes on Mariamne: 

Thou seest my naked heart, which fears not thee, 
Because thou art my friend: judge then, Albinus, 
How must her dangers have alarmed my soul! 
Her safety and her welfare are my own; 

Death in its ugliest form were welcome to me, 

If it could make my Mariamne happy. 


ALBINUS. 

How altered is the noble heart of Varus! 

Love has avenged himself of all thy flights; 

No longer do I see the virtuous Roman, 

Severe and unimpassioned, ‘midst the crowd 
Of rival beauties, who solicited 

His wandering eyes, regardless of their charms. 


VARUS. 
To virtue then, thou knowest, and her alone, 
I paid my vows: in vain corrupted Rome 


Offered her venal beauties to my eyes; 

Their pride disgusted, and their arts displeased; 
False in their vows, and in their vengeance cruel: 
I saw their shameless fronts all covered o’er 
With foul dishonor: vanity, ambition, 

Caprice, and folly, bore the name of love; 

Such conquests were unworthy of thy friend. 
At length the power I had so long contemned 
Indignant saw me from his Eastern throne, 
And soon subdued; it was my fate to rule 

O’er Syria’s melancholy plains: when heaven 


Had to Augustus given the vanquished world, 
And Herod, midst a crowd of kneeling kings, 
Fell at his feet, and sued for his protection, 
Hither I came, and fatal to my peace 

Was Palestine, for there I first beheld her. 

The melancholy theme of every tongue 

Was Mariamne’s woes; all wept her fate, 
Doomed to the arms of an inhuman husband, 
Who slew the father of his lovely bride: 

Thou knowest what miseries she had suffered since, 
Her sorrows only equalled by her virtue: 
Truth, ever banished from the courts of kings, 
Dwells on her lips, and all the art she knows 
Is but the generous care to serve the wretched. 
Her duty is her law; her innocence, 

Calm and serene, contemns the tyrant’s power, 
And pardons her oppressor; even solicits 

My aid to save the man who would destroy her. 
Her virtues, her misfortunes, and her charms 
United, are too powerful for my soul; 

I love her, my Albinus; but my love 

Is not a passion which one day creates, 

And in another is forgotten; no: 

The heart she has subdued is not the slave 


Of loose desire, but by her virtue fired, 
Means to revenge but never to betray her. 


ALBINUS. 
But if the king, my lord, has gained from Rome 
Permission to return. 


VARUS. 

Ay, that I fear: 

Alas! myself did move the senate for him. 
Perhaps already he returns to empire, 
And this abhorred mandate is his own; 


The first sad proof of his authority: 

It may be fatal to him. Varus’ power 

May soon be lost, but O! his love remains; 
Yes, I will die in Mariamne’s cause; 

The world shall weep her fate, and I avenge it. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
SALOME, MAZAEL. 


SALOME. 

Thou seest we are ruined; Mariamne triumphs, 
And Salome’s undone: that lingering Zares, 
How tedious was his voyage, as if the sea 
Unwillingly transported him! whilst Herod 
Flies with the winds to empire and to love: 
But sea and land, the elements, the heavens, 
All, all conspire with Varus, to destroy me. 
Ambition, thou hast plunged me deep in woe; 
Why did I listen to thy fatal voice? 

I knew his foolish heart would soon relent; 
Even now I fear he has revoked the mandate, 
And all the harvest of my toil is grief 

And danger, that still wait on high condition 
Stripped of its power: already fawning crowds 
Adore my rival, and insult my fall: 

My feeble glories, all eclipsed by her, 

Shall shine no more, for this new deity 

Must now be worshipped: but this is not all, 
My death, I know, must crown the triumph; she 
Can never reign whilst Salome survives; 

She will not spare a life so fatal to her. 

And yet, O shame, O infamous submission! 
My pride must stoop to vile dissimulation, 

To soothe her vanity with feigned respect, 
And give her joy of — Salome’s destruction. 


MAZAEL. 
Despair not, Madam, arms may yet be found 
To conquer this proud queen: I ever feared 


Her powerful charms, and Herod’s weakness for her; 
But if I may depend on Zares, still 

In the king’s bosom dwells determined hate, 

And he has sworn that she shall die: the blow 

Is but suspended till he comes himself 

To execute his vengeance; but, meantime, 
Whether his heart be sharpened by resentment, 
Or moved by love, it is enough his hand 

Once signed the mandate: Mariamne soon 

Will swell the tempest, and eternal discord 

Shall rankle in their hearts: I know them well: 
Soon will she light again the torch of hatred, 
Revive his doubts, and work her own destruction: 
With new disdain will irritate his soul: 

Rely upon herself, and mark her ruin. 


SALOME. 

O! ‘tis uncertain; I can never wait 

Such tardy vengeance; I have surer means; 
Danger has taught me wisdom: this loud rage, 
These violent transports of the impassioned Varus, 
If I observe aright, can never flow 

From generosity alone, and pity 

Is seldom known by marks like these: the queen 
Has charms, and Varus may have charms for her. 
I know the power of Mariamne’s beauty, 

Nor envy her the crowd of gazing fools, 

Who throw their flattering incense at her feet; 
The dangerous happiness may cost her dear: 
Whether she listens to the Roman’s vows, 

Or with the conquest only means to soothe 

Her fickle pride, it is enough for me, 

If it preserves that power I must not lose 

O’er Herod’s heart. Take care my faithful spies 
Perform their office; let them be rewarded, 

And sell me precious secrets. — Ha! she comes, 
Must I then see her? 


SCENE II. 
MARIAMNE, ELIZA, SALOME, MAZAEL, NABAL. 


SALOME. 

Joy to Mariamne: 

Herod returns, and Rome this day restores 

To me a brother, and to thee a husband. 

Thy cruel scorn had raised his just resentment, 
Which now subsides, and love has quenched the flame 
Which love alone inspired: his triumphs past, 
His future glories, all the senate’s rights 
Reposed in him, the titles he has gained, 

All brought to lay at Mariamne’s feet, 
Proclaim thy happiness: enjoy his heart; 
Enjoy his empire; I am pleased to see 

Thy virtues thus rewarded; Salome 

Shall lend her aid to join your hands together. 


MARIAMNE. 

I neither looked for, nor desired your friendship: 

I know you, madam, and shall do you justice; 

I know by what mean arts, and treacherous falsehood, 
Your powerless malice has pursued my life. 
Perhaps thou thinkest my heart is like thy own, 
And therefore tremblest; but thou knowest me not: 
Fear nothing, for thy crimes and punishment 

Are both beneath my notice: I have seen 

Thy base designs, and have forgiven them: 

I leave thee to thy conscience, if a heart 

Guilty as thine is capable of feeling. 


SALOME. 

I’ve not deserved this bitterness and wrath 
From Mariamne: to my honest zeal, 

My conduct, and my brother, I appeal 
From thy suspicions. 


MARIAMNE. 

I’ve already told thee, 

All is forgotten, I am satisfied, 

And I can pardon, though I can’t believe thee. 


MAZAEL. 
Now, by the power supreme, my royal mistress, 
Scarce could my pains — 


MARIAMNE. 

Stop, Mazael, excuse 

Is added injury; obey the king, 

That is thy duty: sold to my oppressors, 

Thou art their instrument; perform thy office, 

I shall not stoop to make complaints of thee. 
Thou, Salome, mayest hence, and tell the king 
[To Salome. 

The secrets of my soul; inflame his heart 

Once more with rage; I shall not strive to calm it: 
Instruct your creatures to deal forth their slander, 
I’ve left their vile attempts unpunished still; 
Content to use no arms against my foes, 

But blameless virtue, and a just disdain. 


MAZAEL. 
What haughtiness! 


SALOME. 
“Twill meet with its reward: 
It is the pride of art to punish folly. 


SCENE III. 
MARIAMNE, ELIZA, NABAL. 


ELIZA. 
Why, my loved mistress, would you thus provoke 
A foe who burns with ardor to destroy you? 


Perhaps the rage of Herod is suspended 

But for a time, and yet may burst upon you. 
Death was departing, and thou callest him back, 
When thou shouldst strive to turn his dart aside: 
Thou hast no friend to guard or to defend thee; 
Varus, thy kind protector, must obey 


The senate’s orders, and to distant realms 
Convey its high commands: at his request, 
And by thy kind assistance, Herod gained 
His power, and now the tyrant will return 
With double terror: thou hast furnished him 
With arms against thyself, and must depend 
On this proud master, to be dreaded more 
Because he loves, because his passion soured 
By thy disdain — 


MARIAMNE. 

My dear Eliza, fly, 

Bring Varus hither: thou art in the right; 

I see it all; but I have other cares; 

My soul is filled with more important business: 
Let Varus come: Nabal, stay thou with me. 


SCENE IV. 
MARIAMNE, NABAL. 


MARIAMNE. 

Thy virtues, thy experience, and thy zeal 

For Mariamne’s welfare, have long since 
Deserved my confidence: thou knowest my heart, 
And all its purposes; the woes I feel, 

And those I fear: thou sawest my wretched mother, 
Driven to despair, with tears imploring me 

To share her flight: her mind, replete with terror, 
Sees every moment the impetuous Herod, 

Yet reeking with the blood of half her race, 


Assassinate her dearest Mariamne. 

Still she entreats me, with my helpless children, 
To fly his wrath, and leave this hated clime; 
The Roman vessels might transport us soon 


From Syria’s borders to the Italian shore; 

From Varus I might hope some kind protection, 
And from Augustus; fortune points the way 
For my escape, the only path of safety: 

And yet, from virtue or from weakness, which 
I know not, but my foolish heart recoils 

At flying from a husband’s arms, and keeps, 
Spite of myself, my lingering footsteps here. 


NABAL. 

Thy fears are groundless; yet I must admire them, 
Because they flow from virtue: thy brave heart, 
That fears not death, yet trembles at the thought 
Even of imaginary guilt: but cease 

Your causeless doubts; consider where you are; 
Open your eyes, and mark this fatal palace, 

Wet with a father’s and a brother’s blood. 

In vain the king denies the horrid deed; 

Cesar in vain absolves him from the crime, 
Whilst the whole East pronounce him guilty of it. 
Think of thy mother’s fears, thy injured sons, 
Thy murdered father, the king’s cruelty, 

Thy sister’s hatred, and what scarce my tongue 
Can mention without horror, though thy virtue 
Regardless smiles, thy death this day determined. 
If, undismayed by such a scene of woe, 

Thou art resolved to meet and brave thy fate, 

O still remember, still defend thy children: 

The king hath taken away their hopes of empire, 
And well thou knowest what dreadful oracles 
Long since alarmed thy fears, when heaven foretold, 
That a strange hand should one day join thy sons 


To their unhappy father. A wild Arab, 
Implacable and pitiless, already 

Hath half fulfilled the terrible prediction: 
After a deed so horrid, may he not 


Accomplish all the rest? From Herod’s rage 
Nothing is sacred; who can tell but now, 

Even now he comes to act his bloody purpose, 
And blot out all our Asmonean race? 

“Tis time to guard against him, to prevent 

His guilt, and stop his murderous hand; to save 
Those tender victims from a tyrant’s sword, 
And hide them from the sight of such examples. 
Within thy palace from my earliest years 
Brought up, and by thy ancestors beloved, 
Thou seest me ready to partake thy fortunes 
Where’er thou goest: away then; break thy chains; 
Fly to the justice of a Roman senate; 

Implore them to adopt thy injured sons, 

And shelter their distress: such innocence 

And virtue will astonish great Augustus. 

If just and happy is his reign, as fame 

Reports, and conquered worlds in rapture bend 
The knee before him, if he merits all 

The honors he has gained, he must protect thee. 


MARIAMNE. 

My doubts are vanished, and I yield to thee; 
To thy advice, and to a mother’s tears; 

To my son’s danger, to my own hard fate; 
Which dooms me yet perhaps to greater ills 
Than I have suffered. Go thou to my mother; 
When night shall throw her sable mantle o’ er 
This seat of guilt, let some one give me notice 
That all is ready; since it must be done, 

I am prepared. 


SCENE V. 
MARIAMNE, VARUS, ELIZA. 


VARUS. 

I come, great queen, to know 

Your last commands; which, as the law of heaven. 
Shall be revered: say, must this arm avenge thee? 
Speak, and ‘tis done: command, and I obey. 


MARIAMNE. 

Varus, I’m much indebted to thy goodness, 
And, but my sorrows plead their own excuse, 
Should not be thus importunate; I know 

Thou lovest to help the wretched, therefore ask 
Thy generous aid: whilst Herod’s doubtful fate 
Hung in the balance, and he knew not which 
Awaited him, a prison or a throne, 

I did solicit Varus in his favor; 

Spite of his cruelties, against my peace, 
Against my interest, I performed my duty. 

Now Mariamne for herself implores 

Thy kind protection; begs thee to preserve 
From most inhuman laws, her hapless sons, 
The poor remains of Syria’s royal race. 

Long since I should have left these guilty walls, 
And asked the senate for some safe retreat; 

But whilst the sword of war filled half the world 
With blood and slaughter, ‘twas in vain to seek 
For refuge in the scene of wild destruction: 
Augustus now hath given the nations peace, 
And spread his bounties o’er the face of nature: 
After the toils of hateful war, resolved 

To make the world, which he had conquered, happy: 


He sits supreme o’er tributary kings, 
And takes the poor and injured to his care: 
Who has so fair a title to his justice, 


As my unhappy, my defenceless children? 
Brought by their weeping mother from afar 
To ask his succor; he will shelter them, 

His generous hand will wipe off all our tears. 
I shall not ask him to revenge my cause, 

Or punish my proud foes; it is enough 

If my loved children, formed by his example, 
And by his justice taught, true Romans soon, 
Shall learn to rule of those who rule mankind. 
A mother’s comfort, and her children’s safety, 
Depend on thee: my woes will vanish all 

If thou wilt hear me; and thy noble heart 

Hath ever been the friend of injured virtue: 
To thee I owe my life: assist me now, 
Remove me, Varus, from this fatal palace; 
Grant my benighted steps a friendly guide 

To Sidon’s ports, where now thy vessels lie. 
Not answer me! what means that look of sorrow? 
Why art thou silent? O! too well I see 

Thou wilt not hear the voice of wretchedness. 


VARUS. 

It is not so: I hear, and will obey thee: 

My guards shall follow thee to Rome: dispose 
Of them, of me; my heart, my life is thine. 
Flee from the tyrant, break the fatal tie; 

“Tis punishment enough to be forsaken 

By Mariamne: never shall he behold thee; 
Thanks to his own injustice; and I feel 

Too well there cannot be a fate more cruel. 
Forgive me, but the thought of losing thee 
Hath drawn the fatal secret from my breast; 

I own my crime: but, spite of all my weakness, 
Know, my respect is equal to my love: 

Varus but wishes to protect thy virtue, 

But to avenge thy injuries, and die. 


MARIAMNE. 

I hoped the great preserver of my life 

Would prove the guardian of my honor too; 
And to his pity only thought I owed 

His kind assistance; ne’er did I expect 

That he, of all men, should increase my sorrows; 
Or that, to crown the woes of Mariamne, 

I should be forced to tremble at thy goodness, 
And blush for every favor I received: 

Yet, think not, Varus, that thy passion, thus 
Declared, shall rob thee of my gratitude: 

My constant friendship shall be ever thine; 

I will forget thy love, but not thy virtues: 

Thou hadst my praise and my esteem till now, 
But longer converse may deprive thee of it; 

For thy sake therefore, Varus, I must leave thee. 


SCENE VI. 
VARUS, ALBINUS. 


ALBINUS. 
I fear you’re troubled, sir; your color changes. 


VARUS. 

Albinus, I must own, my spirits droop; 

Pity, my friend, the weakness of a heart 

That never loved before: alas! I knew not 

How strong my fetters were, but now I feel, 
Nor can I break them: with what sweet demeanor, 
And lovely softness, did she chide my passion; 
Calm and unruffled, how her tranquil prudence 
Taught me my duty, and enforced her own; 
How I adored her even when she repulsed me! 
I’ve lost all hope, yet love her more than ever: 
Gods! for what dreadful trial of my faith 

Am I reserved? 


ALBINUS. 
Wilt thou then aid her flight? 


VARUS. 
‘Tis a sad office. 


ALBINUS. 

Art thou pleased so well 

With her disdain, as thus to make thyself 
Unhappy, and promote thy own destruction? 
What dost thou purpose? 


VARUS. 
Can I e’er forsake her? 
Can I rebel against her laws? my heart 
Were then unworthy of her. Hence my doubts. 
“Twas Mariamne spoke, and I obey: 
Quick, let her leave the tyrant; let her seek 
Augustus; she has cause to fly, and Varus 
Has none to murmur or complain; at least 
She leaves me the sweet pleasure to reflect, 
That I have lived and acted but for her; 
Have broke her chains, have saved her precious life: 
Nay more: for I will sacrifice my love, 
Fly from those dangerous charms that would betray me, 
And imitate the virtue I adore. 
End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
VARUS, NABAL, ALBINUS, Attendants on VARUS. 


NABAL. 

The king, my lord, the happy Herod, comes 
Triumphant, and the Hebrews flock in crowds 

To meet him: Salome, alarmed and fearful 

Of her declining interest, joins his train 

Of fawning courtiers, soothes his pride, and strives 
By every art to gain him to her purpose; 

The priests attend, and strew their palms before him. 
With Herod comes the faithful Idamas, 

Deputed by his sovereign to attend 

The noble Varus; he will soon be here. 

Still hath he proved himself the constant friend 

Of Mariamne, and by wholesome counsels 
Softened the rage of his impetuous master: 

The queen, still wavering and irresolute, 
Condemns herself; her rigid virtue fears 

To do what danger tells her must be done: 

She quits the palace, then returns; meanwhile 

Her anxious mother, falling at her feet, 

Bathes them in tears, points to her weeping children, 
And trembling begs her to depart: she stops, 

And doubts, and much I fear will stay too long: 
‘Tis thou must hasten her; on thee alone 

Depends the safety of the noblest being 

Heaven e’er gave birth to. O preserve her; save 
The race august sprung from a line of kings; 

Save Mariamne. Are your guards all ready? 

May I inform her of it? 


VARUS. 


All’s prepared: 
I gave them orders: she may go this moment. 


NABAL. 
And wilt thou too permit a faithful servant 
To follow his loved mistress? 


VARUS. 

Go with her, 

Wait on her steps, and guard her as thy life: 

This hateful place deserves her not: may heaven, 
In pity to her sorrows, smile upon her; 

Light up a fairer sun to gild her journey, 

And bid the waves in smoother currents flow, 
Obedient to the sacred charge they bear! 

Thou, good old man, mayest follow and attend her; 
Thou art too happy, but thou hast deserved it. 


SCENE II. 
VARUS, ALBINUS, Attendants on VARUS. 


VARUS. 

Already Herod comes; the trumpet’s sound 
Speaks his return; unwelcome sound to me! 
I dread his presence: cruel as he is, 

Instant his wrath may fall on Mariamne: 
Would she had left forever these sad seats 
Of guilt and horror! would I might partake 
Her flight! but O! the more I love, the more 
I must avoid her: ‘twere in me a crime 

To follow her; and all that Varus can — 
But Idamas approaches. 


SCENE III. 


VARUS, IDAMAS, ALBINUS, Attendants on VARUS. 


IDAMAS. 

Ere the king, 

My royal master, comes, with gratitude 

To pay thy bounties, and receive from thee 
The holy sceptre, say, wilt thou permit me? — 


VARUS. 

No more: your king may spare this idle homage, 

These practised arts of visionary friendship 

Amongst the great, drawn forth with pompous splendor 
But to amuse the gaping multitude 

And foreign to the heart: but say, at length 

Rome has consented; Herod is your king; 

Doth he deserve to reign? Is the queen safe, 

And will he spare the blood of innocence. 


IDAMAS. 

May the just gods, who hate the perjured man, 
Open his eyes, now blinded by imposture! 

But who shall dive into his secret thoughts, 

Or trace the emotions of his troubled soul? 
Naught can we draw from him but sullen silence; 
Or if perchance the name of Mariamne 

Escape his lips, he sighs, and raves: this moment 
Gives secret orders, and the next revokes them: 
Herod detests the race from whence she sprang, 
And hates her more because he loved too well. 
Perfidious Zares, by thy order stopped, 

And by thy order freed, the artificer 


Of calumny and fraud, will serve the cause 

Of subtle Salome, whilst Mazael lends 

His secret aid: the jealous Herod listens 

To their suggestions; they besiege him closely; 
And their officious hatred still keeps truth 

At distance from him: this great conqueror, 
Who made so many potent monarchs tremble, 


This king, whose noble deeds even Rome admired, 
Whose name yet fills all Asia with alarms, 

In his own house beholds his glories fade: 

Torn by suspicions, and o’erwhelmed with grief; 
Led by his sister, hated by his wife: 

I pity him, and fear for Mariamne. 

Say, wilt thou not protect her? 


VARUS. 

“Tis enough: 

Albinus, follow me, the queen’s in danger: 
Away, for I must save the innocent. 


IDAMAS. 
Will you not wait then for the king? 


VARUS. 

I know 

I should receive him here: it is my duty, 
For so the senate wills: but other cares 
Inspire me now, and other interests guide: 
‘Tis my first duty to protect the wretched. 
[Exit Varus. 


IDAMAS. 

What storms do I foresee? what new distresses 
Will soon o’ertake us? Now, O Israel’s God, 
Change Herod’s heart! 


SCENE IV. 
HEROD, MAZAEL, IDAMAS, Attendants on HEROD. 


HEROD. 

Varus avoid me too! 

What horrors meet me here on every side! 

Good heaven! can Herod inspire naught but hatred 
And terror to mankind? Is every heart 


Thus shut against me? To myself disgustful, 
My people, and my queen; with grief oppressed 
I re-ascend my throne, and only come 

To see the sorrows my own hand hath made. 

O heaven! 


MAZAEL. 
Be calm, my lord, let me entreat you. 


HEROD. 
Wretch that I am, what have I done! 


MAZAEL. 

Ha! weeping! 

Shall Herod weep, the great, the illustrious king, 
The dread of Parthia, and the friend of Rome, 

For wisdom and for valor long renowned! 

O! think my lord, of those distinguished honors 
Which Antony and victory bestowed; 

Think of thy fame, when seen by great Augustus, 
He chose thee from a crowd of conquered kings, 
And marked thee for his friend: call back the time, 
When great Jerusalem, by thee subdued, 
Submitted to thy laws: by thee defended, 

Once more she shines with all her ancient lustre, 
And sees her sovereign crowned with fair success: 
Never was king in peace or war more happy. 


HEROD. 

There is no happiness on earth for me; 

Fate points its poisoned arrows at my breast; 
And, to complete my woes, I have deserved them. 


IDAMAS. 

Permit me, sir, the freedom to observe, 

Your throne, by fears and jealousies surrounded, 
Would stand more firmly on love’s nobler basis: 
The king who makes his people’s happiness 


Secures his own; thy soul, thus racked with tortures, 
Might trace the poisoned waters to their spring. 

O, my lord, suffer not malicious tongues 

To wound the peace and honor of thy life; 

Nor servile flatterers to estrange the hearts 

Of those who long to serve their royal master: 

Israel shall then enamored with thy virtues — 


HEROD. 
And thinkest thou Herod might again be loved? 


MAZAEL. 

Zares, my lord, still faithful to his charge, 

Burns with the same unwearied zeal to serve thee: 
He comes from Salome, and begs admittance. 


HEROD. 

What! both forever persecute me! No! 

Let not that monster e’er appear before me; 
I’ve heard too much already: hence, begone, 
And leave me to myself: what shall I do 

To calm my troubled soul? Stay, Idamas, 
And, Mazael, stay. 


SCENE V. 
HEROD, MAZAEL, IDAMAS. 


HEROD. 

Behold this dreadful monarch, 

This mighty king, who made the nations tremble; 
Who knew so well to conquer and to reign. 

To break his chains, and make the world admire 
His wisdom and his power: behold him now, 
Alas! how little like his former self! 


MAZAEL. 
All own thy greatness, and adore thy virtues. 


IDAMAS. 
One heart alone resists, and that perhaps 
May still be thine. 


HEROD. 
No: Herod’s a barbarian, 
Unworthy of his throne. 


IDAMAS. 
Thy grief is just, 
And if for Mariamne — 


HEROD. 

Fatal name! 

“Tis that condemns me; that reproaches still 
My tortured soul with cruelty and weakness. 


MAZAEL. 
My lord, your goodness but augments her hatred; 
She loathes your sight, and flies from your embraces. 


HEROD. 
I courted hers. 


MAZAEL. 
Indeed, my lord? 


HEROD. 

I did: 

This sudden change, this grief that hangs upon me, 
These shameful tears, do they not all declare 
That Herod is returned from Mariamne? 

With love and hatred mingled in my soul, 

I left the crowd of flatterers in my court, 

And flew to her: but what was my reward? 
How did we meet! in anger, frowns, and strife: 
In her indignant eyes I read my fate, 

And my injustice: she scarce deigned to cast 


A look upon me; even my tears availed not; 
They only served to make her scorn me more. 


MAZAEL. 

You see, my lord, her soul’s implacable, 
And never will be softened by indulgence; 
It but inflames her pride. 


HEROD. 

I know she hates me; 

But I’ve deserved it, and I must forgive her: 
She has but too much cause from one so guilty. 


MAZAEL. 

Guilty, my lord? hast thou forgot her flights, 
Contempt, and pride, and wrath, and fierce resentment; 
Her father’s plot, her own designs against thee, 

And all her race thy mortal foes? Hircanus 

Had oft betrayed thee; the Asmonean league 


Was firmly knit; and by such dangerous powers, 
That nothing but a master-stroke could save — 


HEROD. 

No matter: that Hircanus was her father, 

I should have spared him; but I only listened 

To proud ambition, and the love of empire: 

My cruel policy destroyed her race; 

I killed the father, and proscribed his daughter: 

I wanted but to hate and to oppress, 

And heaven, to punish me, hath made me love her. 


IDAMAS. 

To feel a passion for a worthy object 

Is not a weakness in us, but a virtue, 

Worthy of every good which heaven hath given thee; 
Esteem thy love amongst its choicest blessings. 


HEROD. 
What hath my rashness done! ye sacred manes, 
Hircanus, Oh! 


MAZAEL. 
Banish the sad remembrance, 
And grant, kind heaven, the queen too may forget it! 


HEROD. 

Unhappy father! more unhappy husband! 

The injuries I have done my Mariamne 

Make her more dear: O! if her heart — her faith — 
But I have stayed too long: now, Idamas, 

I’11 make amends for all; go, haste, and tell her, 
My soul, obedient to her will, shall lay 

My throne, my life, my glory at her feet: 

Amongst her sons I’Il choose a successor. 

She has accused my sister as the cause 


Of her misfortunes, henceforth I disclaim her; 
A nearer tie demands the sacrifice, 

And Salome must yield to Mariamne: 

My queen shall rule with power unlimited! 


MAZAEL. 
My lord, you will not — 


HEROD. 

Yes: I am resolved: 

I know her now; she is the choicest gift 

Of bounteous heaven; as such I shall revere her: 
What cannot love, the mighty conqueror, do? 
To Mariamne I shall owe my virtue. 

In savage pomp, and barbarous majesty, 

Too long hath Asia seen her sovereign rule 
Respected by his people; feared, admired, 

Yet hated still; with crowds of worshippers, 
But not one friend. My sister, whom long time 


This foolish heart believed, hath ne’er consulted 
My happiness, my interest, or my fame: 

For Salome, more cruel than myself, 

And more revengeful, dipped her hands in blood, 
And ruled my subjects with a rod of iron: 
Whilst Mariamne felt for the unhappy, 

Forgot her own distress to pity theirs, 

And told me all their sorrows: but ‘tis past: 
Henceforth I will be just, but not severe; 

I’ll strive to please her by promoting still 

The public weal: Judah shall bless my reign, 
For I am changed. From this auspicious hour, 
Far from my throne, shall every jealous fear 

Be now removed: I will dry up the tears 

Of the oppressed, and reign o’er Palestine, 

Not as a tyrant, but a citizen; 

Gain every heart to merit Mariamne’s. 


O seek her, tell her how my soul repents; 
That my remorse is equal to my rashness. 
Run, fly, begone, and instantly return. 
What do I see? my sister? hence: O heaven, 
Finish the woes of my unhappy life! 


SCENE VI. 
HEROD, SALOME. 


SALOME. 
Well, sir, you’ve seen your dear deceitful foe, 
And suffered more affronts; I know you have. 


HEROD. 

Madam, permit me to inform you, this 

Is not a time to add to my misfortunes; 

I would remove them: my imperious temper 
Made me more feared indeed, but more unhappy: 
Too long already o’er this house of sorrow 


Hath vengeance poured her black and deadly poison: 
The queen and you, thus at perpetual variance, 
Would be a spring of endless misery; therefore, 

My sister, for our mutual happiness, 

For thy repose and mine, ‘tis best to part; 
Immediately, away: it must be so. 


SALOME. 
What do I hear! O fatal enemy! 


HEROD. 

A king commands, a brother begs it of thee: 

O may he ne’er again be forced to give 

One cruel order, ne’er take vengeance more, 
Nourish suspicions, or shed guiltless blood! 

Thou shalt no longer make my life a burden; 
Complain of me, lament thyself, but go. 


SALOME. 

Alas! my lord, I shall make no complaints; 

Since I am doomed to banishment by thee, 

It must be just, and fitting that I should be; 

For I have ever learned to make thy will 

My law: if thou commandest, I must obey; 

I never shall resent the injury, 

Or call on nature and the ties of blood, 

Or to attest, or vindicate my wrongs; 

The voice of nature’s seldom heard by kings, 

The ties of blood are much too weak to bind them: 

I will not boast that tender friendship now 

Whose zeal offends thee; much less would I call 

To thy remembrance all my service past; 

One look I see from Mariamne soon 

Effaces all: but canst thou ever think 

She will forget the attempt upon her life 

Which Herod made? thee she must fear: thou therefore 
Shouldst dread her more: thou knowest her vows, her thoughts 


Are bent against thee, and whose counsels now 
Shall stay her vengeance? Where’s the faithful heart 
Devoted to thee? where’s the watchful eye, 

Ever awake, to guard the life of Herod? 

Who shall unravel all her subtle plots, 

Or who restrain her wrath? Dost thou believe, 
When thou hast put thy life within her power, 

That love will plead for thee? O no! such hate, 

Such scorn as hers, such desperate resentment — 


HEROD. 
Permit me, Salome, at least to doubt, 
At least delude me with the flattering hopes 


I may regain her heart: in this alone 

I wish to be deceived: show some regard, 

Some kind compassion for a brother’s weakness: 

I must believe, thou knowest I’ve too much reason. 
Thy hatred was a barrier to our love: 

Thy malice hardened Mariamne’s heart, 

And, but for thee, I had been less detested. 


SALOME. 
Couldst thou but know, O! couldst thou but conceive 
To what excess — 


HEROD. 

Sister, I’1l hear no more: 

Let Mariamne threaten; let her take 

This loathesome life, for I am weary of it; 
So shall I perish by the hand I love. 


SALOME. 

It would be cruel to deceive you longer 

By guilty silence, or conceal her crimes: 

I know the dangerous hazard that I run 

By serving you; but I must speak, though death 
Were my reward: poor, blind, deluded husband, 


Enslaved by love for a vile worthless woman; 

Know Mariamne now, and know thy shame: 

“Tis not her pride, her hatred, and disdain, 

Should make thee loathe her, but that — she is false; 
She loves another. 


HEROD. 

Mariamne love 

Another! barbarous sister! to suspect 

Her spotless virtue! Is it thus thou meanest 

To murder Herod? Are these poisoned darts 

The best farewell that thou canst leave thy brother? 
To light up discord, shame, and rage, and horror, 
In my distracted mind! Could Mariamne — 

But thou already hast too oft deceived me; 

Too long have I given credit to thy falsehood: 
Now heaven has punished my credulity, 

But it has ever been my fate to love 

Those who abhor me. You are all my foes; 

All sworn to persecute the wretched Herod. 


SALOME. 
Far from thy sight then — 


HEROD. 

Stir not hence, I charge thee; 

Another is beloved? Speak, tell me, who 

Must fall a sacrifice to Herod’s vengeance? 
Pursue thy work, and make my woes complete. 


SALOME. 
Since I must speak — 


HEROD. 

Strike here: behold my heart: 

Who has dishonored me? Whoe’er he be, 
Thou, Salome, perhaps mayest answer for it, 
For thou art guilty: thou hast undeceived me: 


Now at thy peril speak. 


SALOME. 
No matter. 


HEROD. 
Well — 


SALOME. 
“Tis — 


SCENE VII. 
HEROD, SALOME, MAZAEL. 


MAZAEL. 
Bear not this indignity, my lord, 
The queen is fled, accompanied by Varus. 


HEROD. 
Varus, and Mariamne! gods! where am I? 


MAZAEL. 

Varus, my lord, and all his troops have left 
The palace, and a secret band is placed 
About the walls to favor her retreat; 

Your Mariamne will be lost forever. 


HEROD. 

The charm is broke, and day shines full upon me: 
Come, Salome, acknowledge now thy brother, 
And know him by his wrath; let us surprise 

The infidel: now judge if Herod still 

Acts like himself, and like himself revenges. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
SALOME, MAZAEL. 


MAZAEL. 

Never did fair appearance gild so well 

The specious covering of a happy falsehood: 
With what dexterity I played on him, 

And blended truth with artifice! But why 

Art thou dejected? art thou not restored 

To Herod’s favor? Mariamne lost, 

Beyond recovery lost? Thou art avenged; 

The king’s distracted. I am shocked myself 
When I behold the work of my own hands: 
Thou too hast seen the horrid spectacle, 

The trembling slaves all butchered by his hand. 
The queen half-dead, and fainting by their side, 
And Herod’s arm uplifted as in act 

To murder her: the children bathed in tears 

Fall at his feet, and offer their own lives 

To save their mother’s: canst thou wish for more, 
Or hast thou aught to fear? 


SALOME. 

I fear the king, 

I fear those fatal charms which he adores; 

That arm which oft uplifted falls as oft 

Inactive down; that anger which soon kindled 
Is soon extinct; which, doubtful still and blind, 
Exhausts its feeble powers in sudden transports: 
My triumphs, Mazael, are uncertain still; 

Twice has my fate been changed this day, and twice 
To hatred love succeeded: if he sees 

The queen again, we are undone. 


SCENE II. 
HEROD, SALOME, MAZAEL, Guards. 


MAZAEL. 
He comes, 
And seems disturbed: what horror in his aspect! 


SALOME. 
Say, Herod, hast thou taken ample vengeance? 


MAZAEL. 

I hope my royal master will forgive 

His faithful servant, who thus dares to speak 
Touching the queen: but Varus is her safeguard; 
Prevent his dark designs, and save thyself: 

The haughty pretor, resolute and bold, 

Will make a merit of destroying thee. 


HEROD. 

Alas! my sister, how have I been treated! 
Deceived, betrayed! help me to rail, to curse 
This dear ungrateful woman: now my heart 
Rests all its hopes on thy assisting friendship: 
Thou, Salome, wert made a sacrifice 

To my unhappy love for Mariamne; 

I numbered thee amongst my worst of foes; 
For her unkindness did I punish thee; 

But thou hast seen my tenderness betrayed, 
And, ere this day is past, we’ll be revenged: 
Yes, she shall suffer for her fatal power 

O’er Herod’s heart, that sighed for her alone. 
O how have I adored, and how detested, 

The faithless Mariamne! and thou, Varus, 
Shalt feel my wrath; thou art a Roman, therefore 
Thy life is safe; but I can punish thee 

In blood more precious, and a dearer self: 
Thou shalt behold the object of thy love, 


Who has preferred thee to her hated lord, 
Thou shalt behold her soon expire in torment 
Before thy eyes: dost thou not think Augustus 
Will praise my just severity? 


SALOME. 

No doubt 

He will, my lord, and would himself advise it. 
On the same altar where his friends adore him, 
He sheds the blood of foes: he teaches kings 
To rule and to be feared; let Herod mark 

And follow his example; thus alone 

Thy life can be secure: the queen must stand 
Condemned by all, and thou be justified. 


MAZAEL. 

But make good use of this important moment, 
Whilst Varus is yet absent, and his forces 

Far from our walls; now seize her, and complete 
Thy easy vengeance. 


SALOME. 

Above all conceal 

From Israel’s sons thy purpose and thy grief, 
And spare thyself the horror of a sight 

So dreadful; fly from this unhappy place, 
The witness of thy shame, that must recall 
A thousand mournful images; O hide 

From every eye thy sorrows and thy tears. 


HEROD. 

No: I must see her; face to face confound her; 
Force her to answer; hear her poor excuses: 
I’ make her tremble at the approach of death, 
And ask that pardon she shall never obtain. 


SALOME. 
My lord, you will not see her? 


HEROD. 
Fear me not; 
Her doom is fixed: vainly she hopes that love 


Will plead her cause; my heart is shut against her: 
Those eyes, which once were dangerous to my peace, 
Are harmless now; her presence will but raise 

My anger, not my love. Guards, bring her hither; 

I'll only see, and hear, and punish her. 

Sister, I would be private for a moment: 

[To the attendants. 

Send Mariamne here: you may retire. 

[To the guards. 


SCENE III. 


HEROD. 

[Alone. 

Art thou resolved to see her then? O Herod, 
Canst thou depend on thy own treacherous heart? 
Is not her guilt too plain, and have I not 

Been basely injured? Why then seek for more? 
What profit can this interview afford me? 

I know her thoughts already, know she hates me; 
Why lives she yet? revenge, thou art too slow! 
Unworthy Herod, coward as thou art, 

Go, see her, pardon, sigh again, and court 

Your haughty tyrant. No: to-night she dies: 

I’ve sworn it; the Asmonean blood shall flow; 

I hate the race, and am abhorred by them. 

But see, she comes; heaven! what a mournful sight! 


SCENE IV. 
MARIAMNE, HEROD, ELIZA, Guards. 


ELIZA. 
Rouse up your spirits, madam, ‘tis the king. 


MARIAMNE. 
Where am I; whither do you lead me? O 
“Tis death to look upon him. 


HEROD. 
How my soul 
Shudders at sight of her! 


MARIAMNE. 
Eliza, help, 
Support me, I grow faint. 


ELIZA. 
This way. 


MARIAMNE. 
What torment. 


HEROD. 
What shall I say to her? O heaven! 


MARIAMNE. 

Well, sir, 

Your pleasure: wherefore am I ordered here? 

Is it to yield thee up the poor remains 

Of hated life, destructive to us both? 

Take it; strike here; I’ll thank thee for the blow; 
The only gift I would accept from thee. 


HEROD. 

Then thou shalt have it: but first speak, defend, 

If possible, thy shameful flight, and tell me wherefore, 
When Herod’s heart to thee alone indulgent, 

So oft offended, yet as oft forgave thee, 

The partner of my empire and my glory, 

What couldst thou purpose by so black a crime? 


MARIAMNE. 


Is that a question fit for thee to ask? 

But ‘tis not now a time for vain reproaches; 

Yet sure, my lord, if wretched Mariamne, 

Far from these walls had sought some kind retreat, 
If she for once had dared to violate 

A husband’s rights, and swerve from her obedience, 
Think of my royal ancestors; remember 

My sufferings past, my present danger; think 

On these, my lord, and blame me if thou darest. 


HEROD. 
But when thy guilty passion for a traitor, 
For Varus — 


MARIAMNE. 

Stop thy bold licentious tongue: 

My life is thine: but do not cover me 

With foul dishonor; let me pass at least 
Without a blush unspotted to the grave: 

Do not forget the sacred tie that bound us, 
That joined my honor and my fame with thine, 
As such I have preserved them: look on me; 
Strike here; thou art welcome: but remember still 
I am thy wife; pay some respect to me, 

And to thyself. 


HEROD. 

O! it becomes thee well 

To talk of sacred ties which thou hast broken: 
Perfidious woman! would not the proud scorn 
And hatred thou hast shown alone condemn thee? 


MARIAMNE. 
Since thou already hast decreed my fate, 
What would avail my hatred or my love? 


What right hast thou to Mariamne’s heart, 
Which thou hast filled with sorrow, and despair, 


And anguish: thou who, for these five years past, 
Hast marked my days with bitterness and woe; 
Thou fell destroyer of my guiltless parents. 
Where is my murdered father? cruel Herod! 

O! if thy rage had sought no blood but mine, 
Heaven be my witness, I had loved thee still, 
And blessed thee in my latest hour: but O! 

Do not pursue me, Herod, after death; 

Do not extend my woes beyond the grave, 
Preserve my children; do not punish them, 
Because they are mine, but act a father’s part: 
Perhaps hereafter thou wilt know their mother; 
Perhaps shalt one day pity, when too late, 

The heart, which, never but by thee suspected, 
Could not disguise its griefs; the heart which still 
Preserved its virtue, and, but for thyself, 

Had loved thee, Herod. 


HEROD. 

Ha! what do I hear! 

What charm, what secret power controls my rage, 
And steals me from myself? O Mariamne! 


MARIAMNE. 
O cruel Herod! 


HEROD. 
O my foolish heart! 


MARIAMNE. 
For pity’s sake behold my wretchedness, 
And take this hated life. 


HEROD. 
My own is thine, 


Forever thine; thou art my Mariamne: 


Banish thy fears; O thou wert sure to triumph 


When I beheld thee; make no more excuses, 
Thou art, thou must be innocent: I now 

Must tremble in my turn, and ask forgiveness: 
Wilt thou not pardon him who pardoned thee? 
Were our hearts made but to detest each other, 
To persecute ourselves? Let us at once 

End all our fears and all our pains together; 
Give me thy love, give me thy hand again. 


MARIAMNE. 
Canst thou desire this hand? O heaven, thou knowest 
Herod’s is stained with blood. 


HEROD. 

It is: I slew 

Thy father, and my king; but wherefore did it? 

To reign with thee: and what was my reward? 

Thy hatred; a reward I well deserved: 

I have no right to murmur or complain; 

Thy father’s death, and the injustice done 

To thy unhappy children, are the least 

Of Herod’s guilt; it reached even Mariamne, 

And for a moment I detested thee; 

Nay more, gave ear to foul suspicions of thee; 
“Twill be the height of virtue to forgive me; 

The more my crimes, the more thy soul will show 
Its greatness: thou hast seen my weakness for thee, 
Take heed that thou abuse it not; for love 

And rage, thou knowest, by turns possess my soul; 
O give it ease; thou turnest aside thine eyes, 
Speak, Mariamne — 


MARIAMNE. 

Such tumultuous transports 

Can never spring, I fear, from true repentance: 
Art thou sincere, and may I trust thee, Herod? 


HEROD. 


Thou mayest: what is there which thou canst not do 
If thou wilt cease to hate me? ‘twas thy scorn 

That raised such furious tempests in my soul; 

It was the loss of Mariamne’s heart 

That made me savage, barbarous, and inhuman: 
My tears shall wash away the mutual stain 

Of both our faults: and here I swear — 


SCENE V. 
HEROD, MARIAMNE, ELIZA, a Guard. 


GUARD. 

My lord, 

The people are in arms; they have destroyed 

The scaffold raised by Salome’s command, 

And slain the officers of justice: Varus 

Assumes the sovereign power, he comes this way, 
And every moment we expect him here. 


HEROD. 

Ha! can it be! thus at the very instant 
When I was falling at thy feet, to raise 
Thy minion — 


MARIAMNE. 
O my lord, can you believe — 


HEROD. 

Thou seekest my life, and thou shalt have it, traitress; 
But I will drag thee with me to the tomb, 

Spite of thyself, we there shall be united. 

A guard there, seize, and watch her. 


SCENE VI. 


HEROD, MARIAMNE, SALOME, MAZAEL, ELIZA, Guards. 


SALOME. 

O, my brother, 

Venture not forth; for the rebellious Hebrews 

Are raised against you, and demand your life, 
Repeating still the name of Mariamne: 

They come even now to seize and take her from thee. 


HEROD. 

Away. I'll meet them unappalled: but thou 
Shalt answer for this insult: to thy care 

I leave her, Salome, guard well thy charge. 


MARIAMNE. 
I fear not death, but call high heaven to witness — 


MAZAEL. 
My lord, the Romans are already here. 


HEROD. 

And must I leave the guilty wretch unpunished? 

No: she shall bleed: it must be so: alas! 

In my sad state I can determine nothing; 

Death would be welcome; I’ll away and meet it. 
End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
MARIAMNE, ELIZA, Guards. 


MARIAMNE. 

Soldiers, retire, and leave your queen at least 
The mournful privilege to weep alone. 

[The guards retire to a corner of the stage. 

Just heaven! is this at last my wretched fate? 
My noble blood, my title to a throne, 

All that could promise years of happiness, 

And days of pleasure, turned to deadly poison, 
Have filled my cup with bitterness and woe. 

O birth! O youth! and thou destructive beauty, 
Whose dangerous lustre but enflamed my pride, 
Flattering delusion! unsubstantial shade 

Of fancied bliss, O how hast thou deceived me! 
Beneath my fatal throne forever lurked 
Anguish and care, digging the grave that now 
Gapes to receive the dying Mariamne. 

In Jordan’s flood I saw my brother perish, 

My father massacred by bloody Herod, 

Who now has doomed to death a guiltless wife: 
My virtue still remained, and that the tongue 

Of slander strives to wound: thou power supreme! 
Whose chastisements severe are but the proofs 
Of innocence, I ask not for thy aid, 

Nor for thy vengeance; my great ancestors 
Taught me to look on death unmerited 

Without a fear: take then my guiltless blood, 
But O! defend my fame: command the tyrant 
To spare my memory; let not clamorous falsehood 
Insult my ashes: virtue is avenged 


When she’s respected. But what new alarm, 
What dreadful shrieks are these? the palace rings 
With loud confusion, and the din of arms: 

I am perhaps the cause, they fight for me: 

They force the doors: ha! what do I see? 


SCENE IL. 
MARIAMNE, VARUS, ELIZA, ALBINUS, Soldiers. 


VARUS. 

Away: 

Hence ruffians; you who hold your queen in bondage, 
Vile Hebrews, hence: — you, Romans, do your office. 
[Herod’s guards go off, chained by Varus’*s soldiers. 
Now, Mariamne, thou art free; thou seest 

The tyrant could not bar my entrance here: 

Mazael lies bathed in his perfidious blood; 

At least my arm hath half avenged the cause 

Of injured majesty: haste, Mariamne, 

Seize the propitious moment, and secure 

A shelter from the storm: let us begone. 


MARIAMNE. 

My lord, I cannot now accept thy bounty; 

After the vile reproach which Herod cast 

On my fair fame, I should indeed deserve it, 

Were I imprudent to receive the aid 

Thou profferest: I have much more cause to dread 
Thy kindness now than his barbarity; 

“Twould be disgraceful thus to owe my life 

To Varus; honor says even this is guilt, 

And death alone can expiate my offence. 


VARUS. 

What wouldst thou do? alas! unhappy princess, 
A moment may destroy thee: the time presses; 
Still we’re in arms, and Herod may succeed: 


Dost thou not fear his rage and his despair? 


MARIAMNE. 
No: I fear naught but shame; and know my duty. 


VARUS. 

Am I then doomed forever to offend you? 
But I will do the work of vengeance for thee, 
Spite of thyself; once more I’II to the field; 
And, if the tyrant comes across me there, 
This arm — 


MARIAMNE. 

Stop, Varus; I detest a triumph 

So dearly bought: know, sir, the life of Herod 
Demands my care: his rights — 


VARUS. 
Are forfeited 
By his ingratitude. 


MARIAMNE. 
The sacred tie — 


VARUS. 
Is broken. 


MARIAMNE. 
Duty hath united us. 


VARUS. 
But guilt divorces; therefore do not stay me, 
Revenge thyself, and save so many virtues. 


MARIAMNE. 
Thou wouldst disgrace them. 


VARUS. 


He would take thy life. 


MARIAMNE. 
Yet his is sacred still to Mariamne. 


VARUS. 
He killed thy father. 


MARIAMNE. 

Varus, I know well 

What Herod did, and what I ought to do. 
Patient, I’ll wait the fury of the storm, 
Nor by his crimes would justify my own. 


VARUS. 

O noble, brave, unconquerable heart! 

Ye gods, how many virtues have conspired 

To swell this tyrant’s guilt! O Mariamne! 

The more thou shalt disclaim my proffered service, 
The more am I resolved to disobey thee. 

Thy honor disapproves what mine commands; 

But naught shall stop me, naught intimidate: 

I go to search the tyrant, and repair 

The hours I’ve lost in not avenging thee. 


MARIAMNE. 
My lord — 


SCENE III. 
MARIAMNE, ELIZA, Guards. 


MARIAMNE. 

He’s gone, and would not hear me: heaven! 

Let not more blood be shed; O spare my subjects; 
Pour all thy wrath on me, and spare even Herod! 


SCENE IV. 


MARIAMNE, ELIZA, NABAL, Guards. 


MARIAMNE. 
O Nabal, art thou here? what hast thou done 
With my dear children? where’s my mother? 


NABAL. 

Safe: 

The wrath of Herod reaches not to them: 

Thou art the only object of his fury, 

Which kindles at the hateful name of Varus: 

If he is conquered, Mariamne dies. 

The barbarous Zares is already sent 

With secret orders hither; thou mayest guess 
The purport, therefore now exert thy power: 
The people love thee; on their loyal zeal 

Thou mayest rely; the sight of thee will raise 
Their drooping hearts; let them behold thee: fly, 
My royal mistress, let us call the priests, 

All Judah’s sons will rise to guard the race 

Of their loved kings: at length the hour is come, 
To conquer or to die: let me entreat thee — 


MARIAMNE. 

True courage lies in knowing how to suffer, 
And not in stirring up rebellious crowds 
Against their sovereign: I should blush to think, 
That, anxious for itself, my fearful heart 

Had ever formed a wish for his destruction, 

Or raised my hopes of safety on his death: 

No: heaven this moment has inspired my breast 
With rage less guilty, and a nobler purpose: 


Herod suspects me, he shall know me now; 

I’ll rush into the battle; strive to part 

The king and Varus; cast myself before 

My husband’s feet, and yield him up my life. 

I fled this moming from that dreadful vengeance 


Which now I search for: banished by his crimes, 
His danger has recalled me: honor bids, 

And I obey: I go to save his life 

Who thirsts for mine. 


NABAL. 
Alas! to what extremes — 


MARIAMNE. 
I’m lost: ‘tis Herod. 


SCENE V. 
HEROD, MARIAMNE, ELIZA, NABAL, IDAMAS, Guards. 


HEROD. 
Did they see each other? 
Now, faithless wretch, thou diest. 


MARIAMNE. 
Do not, my lord, 
‘Tis the last boon that I shall crave; O do not — 


HEROD. 
Begone — guards, follow her. 
[Guards carry off Mariamne. 


NABAL. 
Eternal justice! 


SCENE VI. 
HEROD, IDAMAS, Guards. 


HEROD. 
Let me not hear her named: perfidious woman! 
Well, my brave soldiers, are there yet more foes? 


IDAMAS. 


The Romans are subdued; the Hebrews bend 

Once more submissive to the yoke; and Varus, 
Covered with wounds, to thy victorious arm 

Gives up the field: O thou hast gained this day 
Eternal glory; but the pretor’s blood, 

Shed by thy hand, will draw on thee the vengeance 
Of proud offended Rome: a crime like this — 


HEROD. 

And now for my revenge on Mariamne. 
Unworthy of my love I cast her from me, 

And from this moment shall begin to reign. 

O! I was blind, that fond destructive passion 
Was Herod’s only weakness: let her die: 

Let me forget her charms, and her remembrance 
Be blotted now forever from my soul. 

Are all things ready for the execution? 


IDAMAS. 
They are, my lord. 


HEROD. 

How quickly they obey me! 

Unhappy Herod! must she perish then? 
Didst thou say, Idamas, ‘twas ready all? 


IDAMAS. 
The guards have seized her person, and too soon 
Thy vengeance will be satisfied. 


HEROD. 

She courted 

Her own destruction, and obliged me to it: 
But she is gone: I’ll think no more on it: Oh! 
I could have lived and died with Mariamne: 
To what hast thou compelled me? 


SCENE the last. 


HEROD, IDAMAS, NABAL. 


HEROD. 

Nabal, ha! 

Whither so fast? just heaven! and in tears! 

How my soul shakes with dreadful apprehension. 


NABAL. 
My lord — 


HEROD. 
What wouldst thou say? 


NABAL. 
My feeble voice 
Dies on my trembling lips. 


HEROD. 
O Mariamne! 


NABAL. 
Superfluous sorrow! 


HEROD. 
Ha! ‘tis past then, is it? 


NABAL. 
She is no more. 


HEROD. 
Ha! dead! great God! 


NABAL. 

My lord, 

Permit me, ‘tis a debt I owe to thee, 

Due to her memory, to her virtues due, 

To show thee what a treasure thou hast lost, 

The worth of that dear blood which thou hast shed: 


Know, Herod, she was never faithless to thee; 
But, even whilst Varus fought for her, refused 
His offered hand, slighted his ardent vows, 
And hazarded her life to succor thee. 


HEROD. 
What do I hear? O wretched Herod! Nabal, 
What has thou told me? 


NABAL. 

In that very moment, 

Even when her generous heart inspired her last 
And noblest act, thy cruel orders came, 

And she was led to death: thy barbarous sister 
Urged on her fate. 


HEROD. 

Inhuman Salome; 

Why did my justice spare that cruel monster? 
What punishments must be reserved for thee! 
But let thy blood and mine — Nabal, go on, 
And kill me with the melancholy tale. 


NABAL. 
How shall I speak the rest! the guard, thou knowest, 
By thee directed, led her hence: she followed 


Without a murmur or reproach of thee; 

Without affected pride, or real fear; 

On her fair front sat graceful majesty, 

Tempered with softness; modest innocence 

And heart-felt virtue sparkled in her eyes; 

Her sorrows gave new lustre to her charms; 

Priests, Hebrews, all, with tears and shrieks besought her: 
The soldiers called for death, and wept the fate 

Of Mariamne — and of Herod too; 

For deep, they cried aloud, would be thy grief, 


And horror and remorse attend thee ever. 


HEROD. 
How every word strikes to my heart! 


NABAL. 

She felt 

For their distress, and as she passed along, 
Spake comfort to them. To the fatal scaffold 
At length she came; there lifted up her hands, 
Loaded with shameful chains, and thus she spake: 
“Farewell, unhappy king; Herod, farewell! 
Thy dying Mariamne weeps for thee, 

And thee alone; may this be thy last act 

Of foul injustice! may thy reign henceforth 
Be happy! Take my people to thy care; 
Protect my children; love and cherish them; 
And I shall die content.” She spake, and bent 
Her beauteous body to the axe; I saw, 

And wept her fall. 


HEROD. 

Then Mariamne’s dead; 

And Herod lives: thou dear, and honored shade! 
Ye poor remains of all that once was fair 

And good, and virtuous, to the silent grave 


Soon will I follow thee — Ye shall not stop me, 
Perfidious subjects: from my murderous hand, 
Why will ye wrest my sword? O Mariamne! 
Come now, and be avenged: tear forth this heart 
That bleeds for thee. I faint, I die. 

[He faints. 


NABAL. 
His senses 
Are lost; his grief o’erpowers him. 


HEROD. 

What thick clouds 

O’erspread my troubled soul! deep melancholy 
Weighs down my senses; why am I abandoned, 
Left to my sorrows thus? No sister here; 

No Mariamne! How you stand and weep 

At distance from me! Dare you not approach me! 
All Judah flies before her wretched king. 

What have I done? why am I thus abhorred? 
Who will relieve me? who will soothe my grief? 
Fetch Mariamne to me. 


NABAL. 
Mariamne, 
My lord! 


HEROD. 

Ay, bring her; for I know the sight 

Of her will calm at once my agony: 

When Mariamne’s with me, my blessed hours 
Are all serene, and life glides sweetly on: 
Methinks her very name hath healed my woes, 
And lessened my affliction: let her come. 


NABAL. 
My lord — 


HEROD. 
I’ll see her. 


NABAL. 
Sir, have you forgot 
That Mariamne’s dead? 


HEROD. 
What sayest thou? 


NABAL. 


Grief 
Transports him; his mind’s hurt; he’s not himself. 


HEROD. 

Ha! Mariamne dead! destructive reason, 

Why comest thou now to tell me this sad truth? 

Down with these hateful walls, this fatal palace, 

Stained with her blood, and let its ruins hide 

The accursed place where Mariamne perished! 

Is she then dead, and I her murderer! 

Punish this parricide, this horrid monster: 

Tear him in pieces, you who weep her loss, 

My subjects; and thou, heaven, who hast her now, 

Send down thy vengeful lightnings, and destroy me. 
End of the Fifth and Last Act. 


ZAIRE 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


Zaire was first performed on August 13th 1732 by the Comedie Francaise at 
the Theatre de la rue des Fosses Saint-Germain in Paris. The theatre troupe 
was founded by a decree of Louis XIV in August 1680 and it remains a 
vibrant and prominent part of the Paris theatre community in the 21st 
century. Voltaire had been disappointed by the reception of his previous 
play and was interested in responding to his critics regarding the lack of 
importance placed upon romantic stories within his work. He composed the 
play in a matter of weeks and its first staging featured the renowned French 
actors Quinault-Dufresne, Charles Francois Racot de Grandval and in the 
title role Jeanne-Catherine Gaussin. It was deemed a success and the 
playwright was invited to the royal court to stage the work for King Louis 
XV. In 1732 alone it was performed more than thirty times and is still 
considered to be one of Voltaire’s most popular dramas both in France and 
in the English speaking world. 

The play was first translated into English by the dramatist and writer 
Aaron Hill as Zara: A Tragedy. It opened in 1736 at London’s Drury Lane 
Theatre, and during the eighteenth century the eponymous heroine was 
played by some of the greatest British actresses of the period, such as 
Elizabeth Younge and Sarah Siddons. 

The tragedy centres on Zaire: a young ‘Christian’ woman who had been 
enslaved by the Muslim army that sacked her city when she was a baby. She 
and her brother Nerestan had been raised in the palace of Orosmane, the 
Sultan of Jerusalem. Zaire expresses no great devotion to Christianity as 
she believes religious faith is a consequence of cultural and geographical 
ideas. As she reaches maturity she and the Sultan fall in love and intend to 
marry. Nerestan had previously secured the right to travel to France to 
attempt to procure a ransom to free some of the Christian slaves. An 
important Christian prisoner is Lusignan, an elderly descendant of the 
Kings of Jerusalem, who remains devoted to his religion. When Nerestan 
returns from France he is alarmed and dismayed to learn of Zaire’s plans to 


marry the Sultan and devote herself to his faith. This situation leads to a 
series of events that spiral to a tragic conclusion. Voltaire’s play is an 
intriguing work that raises questions regarding religious tolerance, 
highlighting the dangers of dogma and fanaticism. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


OSMAN, Sultan of Jerusalem. 
LUSIGNAN, A Prince of the Blood of the ancient Kings of Jerusalem. 
ZAIRE, }Slaves of the Sultan. 
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NERESTAN, }French Gentlemen. 
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MELIDOR, } 

A SLAVE. 

ATTENDANTS. 

SCENE, the Seraglio at Jerusalem. 


“Zaire” was written and produced in 1732. During its composition Voltaire 
wrote to a friend: “Everyone here reproaches me that I do not put more love 
into my pieces. There shall be love enough this time, I swear, and not mere 
gallantry. My desire is that there may be nothing so Turkish, so Christian, 
sO amorous, so tender, so infuriate, as that which I am now putting into 
verse for the pleasure of the public. . . . The names of Montmorenci, 
Saladire, Jesus, Mahomet, will be in it. There will be mention of the Seine 
and Jordan, of Paris and Jerusalem. We shall love, we shall baptize, we shall 
kill, and I will send you the outline as soon as it is done.” The piece was a 
great success, despite J. B. Rousseau’s adverse criticism. It was played at 
Berlin, and Geneva; and at Rome on the hundredth anniversary of Voltaire’s 
death. 


AN EPISTLE DEDICATORY TO MR. 
FALKENER, AN ENGLISH MERCHANT, 
SINCE AMBASSADOR AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH THE TRAGEDY OF 
ZAIRE. 


You, my dear friend, are an Englishman, and I am a native of France; but 
lovers of the fine arts are fellow-citizens: men of taste and virtue have 
pretty nearly the same principles in every country, and form one general 
commonweal: it is no longer, therefore, matter of astonishment to see a 
French tragedy dedicated to an Englishman, or an Italian, any more than it 
would have been, in the days of antiquity, for a citizen of Ephesus, or of 
Athens, to address his performance to a Grecian of some other city; I lay 
this tragedy before you, therefore, as my countryman in literature, and my 
most intimate friend. 

I shall, at the same time, have the pleasure of informing my brother 
Frenchmen here in what light traders are looked upon among you, what 
regard the English have for a profession so essential to the welfare of their 
kingdom, and the honor which they have to represent their country in 
parliament, in the rank of legislators; though trade is despised by our petits- 
maitres, who, you know as well as myself, both in England and France, are 
the most contemptible species of being that crawl upon the face of the earth. 

My further inducement to correspond with an Englishman, rather than 
any other man, on subjects of literature, arises from your happy freedom of 
thought, which never fails to inspire me with bolder ideas, and also with 
more nervous expression.1 ‘Whoever converses with me has, for the time at 
least, my heart at his disposal; if his sentiments are lively and animated, he 
inflames me: if he is strong and nervous, he raises and supports me: the 
courtier, who is all dissimulation, makes me insensibly as affected and 
constrained in my behavior as himself; but a bold and fearless spirit gives 
me sentiment and courage: I catch fire from him, just as young painters, 
brought up under Lemoine or Argiliére, catch the freedom of their masters’ 
pencils, and compose with their spirit: thus Virgil admired Homer, followed 
his steps, and, without being a plagiarist, became his rival.’ 


You need not be apprehensive of my sending you, with this piece, a long 
apology and vindication of it: I might indeed have told you why I did not 
make Zaire more determined to embrace Christianity before she knew her 
father; why she keeps the secret from her lover; but those who have any 
judgment, or any justice, will see my reasons without my pointing them out; 
and as for those critics that are predetermined not to believe me, it would be 
lost labor to give them any reasons at all. 

All I can boast of is that the piece is tolerably simple; a perfection, in my 
opinion, that is not to be despised. 

‘This happy simplicity was one of the distinguishing beauties of learned 
antiquity: it is a pity you Englishmen don’t introduce this novelty on your 
stage, which is so filled with horror, gibbets, and murders: put more truth 
into your dramatic performances, and more noble images: Addison has 
endeavored to do it: he was the poet of the wife, but he was too stiff: and, in 
his boasted “Cato,” the two girls are really very insipid characters: imitate 
from the great Addison only what is good; polish a little the rude manners 
of your mild muse; write for all times, and all ages, for fame, and for 
posterity, and transfuse into your works the simplicity of your manners.’ 

But I would not have your English poets imagine that I mean to give 
them “Zaire” as a model: I preach simplicity to them, and easy numbers, 
but I would not be thought to set up for the saint of my own sermon: if 
“Zaire” has met with success, I owe it not so much to the merit of the 
performance, as to the tenderness of the love scenes, which I was wise 
enough to execute as well as I possibly could: in this I flattered the taste of 
my audience; and he is generally sure to succeed, who talks more to the 
passions of men than to their reason: if we are ever so good Christians, we 
must have a little love besides: and I am satisfied the great Corneille was 
much in the right of it, not to confine himself, in his “Polyeucte,” merely to 
the breaking of the statues of Jupiter by the new converts: for such is the 
depravity of human kind, that perhaps ‘the pious soul of Polyeucte would 
have but little impression on the audience, and even the Christian verses he 
declaims would have been received with contempt, if it had not been for his 
wife’s passion for her favorite heathen, who was certainly more worthy of 
her love than the good devotee her husband.’ 

Almost the same accident happened to Zaire; my friends, who frequent 
the theatre, assured me, that if she had been only converted, she would not 
have been half so interesting: but she was in love with the most perfect 


religion in the world, and that has made her fortune. I could not, however, 
expect to escape censure. 

‘Many an inexorable critic has carped at and slashed me, and many a 
remorseless jester has pretended that I only filched an improbable 
Romance, which I had not the sense to improve; that I have lamed and 
spoiled the subject; that the catastrophe is unnatural: they even 
prognosticated the dreadful hiss with which a disgusted public salutes a 
miserable poet: but I despised their censures, and risked my play upon the 
stage; the public was more favorable than they expected, or I deserved: 
instead of hisses, it received shouts: tears flowed from almost every eye: but 
I am not puffed up with my success, I assure you I am no Stranger to all its 
faults. I know very well it is absolutely indisputable, that before we can 
make a perfect work, we must sell ourselves to the devil, which was what I 
did not choose to do.’ 

I do not flatter myself that the English will do “Zaire” the same honor 
they have done to “Brutus,” a translation of which has been played at 
London:1 they tell us here, that you have neither devotion enough to be 
affected by old Lusignan, nor tenderness to feel for Zaire; you love a 
conspiracy better than an intrigue; upon your stage, they say the word 
“country” is sure of getting a clap, and so is “love” upon ours; but to say the 
truth, you have as much love in your tragedies as we have: if you have not 
the reputation of being tender, it is not that your stage heroes are not in love, 
but that they seldom express their passion naturally: our lovers talk like 
lovers; yours like poets. 

But if the French are your superiors in gallantry, there are many things, 
which, in return, we may borrow of you: to the English theatre I am 
indebted for the liberty which I have taken of bringing the names of our 
kings and ancient families upon the stage: a novelty of this kind may 
perhaps be the means of introducing amongst us a species of tragedy 
hitherto unknown, and which we seem to want. Some happy geniuses will, I 
have no doubt, rise up, who will bring to perfection that idea, of which 
“Zaire” is but a slight sketch: as long as literature meets with protection in 
France, we shall always have writers enough; nature every day forms men 
of talents and abilities; we have nothing to do but to encourage and employ 
them: but if those which distinguish themselves are not supported by some 
honorable recompense, and by the still more pleasing charm of admiration, 
all the fine arts must soon perish, even though so many edifices have been 


raised to shelter and protect them: the noble plantation of Louis XIV. would 
die away for want of culture: the public might still have taste, but there 
would be no eminent masters: the sculptor in his academy would see a 
number of indifferent pupils about him, but never have the ambition to 
imitate Girardon and Pujet: the painter would rest satisfied with excelling 
his contemporaries, but would never think of rivalling Poussin: may the 
successor of Louis XIV. always follow the example of that great monarch, 
who inspired every artist with emulation, encouraged at the same time a 
Racine and a Van-Robais: he carried our commerce and our glory to the 
farthest part of the globe, and extended his bounty to foreigners of all 
nations, who were astonished at the fame and rewards which our court 
bestowed upon them: wherever merit appeared, it found a patron in Louis 
XIV. 


Where’ er that bounteous star its influence shed, 
Fair merit raised her long-declining head; 

His royal hand spread honors, wealth, and fame, 
Then Viviani, then Cassini came: 

Newton refused a gift from France’s throne, 

Or Newton too, thou knowest, had been our own: 
These are the deeds that raise our Gallia’s fame, 
These, Louis, will immortalize thy name, 

And truly make thee, what thou wert designed, 
The universal monarch of mankind. 


You have no foundations equal to the munificent donations of our kings; 
but then your people supplies the want of them: you do not stand in need of 
royal favor to honor and reward superior talents of every kind. Steel and 
Vanbrugh were comedy writers, and at the same time members of 
parliament: the primacy given to Dr. Tillotson, Newton honored with an 
important trust, Prior made an ambassador, and Addison a minister of state, 
are but the common and ordinary consequences of the regard which you pay 
to merit, and to great men: you heap riches on them while they live, and 
erect Monuments and statues to them after their death: even your celebrated 
actresses have places in your churches, near the great poets. 

“Your Oldfield, and her predecessor, Bracegirdle, in consideration of 
their having been so agreeable to the public when in their prime, their 


course finished, were, by the consent of your whole nation, honored with a 
pompous funeral, and their remains carried under a velvet pall, and lodged 
in your church with the greatest magnificence: their spirits, no doubt, are 
still proud of it, and boast of the honor in the shades below; while the divine 
Moliére, who was far more worthy of it, could scarcely obtain leave to sleep 
in a churchyard; and the amiable Lecouvreur, whose eyes I closed, could 
not even so much as obtain two wax-tapers and a coffin; M. de Laubiniere, 
out of charity, carried away her corpse by night in a hackney-coach to the 
banks of the river; do you not even now see the god of love breaking his 
arrows in a rage, and Melopomene in tears, banishing herself from that 
ungrateful place which Lecouvreur had so long adorned? 

But everything, in these our days, conspires to reduce France to that state 
of barbarism from which Louis XIV. and Cardinal Richelieu had delivered 
her: that a curse on that policy knows not the value of the fine arts! the 
world is peopled with nations as powerful as our own; how happens it then 
that we look on them with so little esteem? For the same reason perhaps that 
we despise the company of a rich man, whose mind is tasteless and 
uncultivated. Do not imagine that this empire of wit, this glory of being the 
universal model for mankind, is a trifling distinction, it is the infallible mark 
of the grandeur of a kingdom: under the greatest princes the arts have 
always flourished, and their decay is often succeeded by that of the state 
itself: history will supply us with ample proofs of it; but this would lead me 
too far out of my subject: I shall finish this letter, which is already too long, 
with a little performance, which naturally demands a place at the head of 
this tragedy: an epistle, in verse, to the actress who played the part of Zaire; 
I owe her at least this compliment for the manner in which she acquitted 
herself on that occasion. 

‘For the prophet of Mecca never had Greek nor Arabian in his seraglio 
so beautiful or so genteel: her black eyes, so finely arched and full of 
tenderness, with her excellent voice, mien and carriage, defended my 
performance against every auditor that had a mind to be troublesome: but 
when the reader catches me in his closet, all my honor, I fear, will be lost.’ 

Adieu, my dear friend, continue to cultivate philosophy and the Belles- 
lettres, without forgetting to send your ships to the Levant. 


I have the honor to remain, &c. 


VOLTAIRE. 
M. de Voltaire 
de Voltaire, M. 
Mr. Falkener 
Mr. Falkener 


A SECOND LETTER TO MR. FALKENER, 
THEN AMBASSADOR TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From the Second Edition of the Tragedy of Zaire 


My dear friend, 

For your new dignity of ambassador only makes our friendship more 
respectable, and shall not prevent my making use of a title even more sacred 
than that of minister; the name of “Friend” is much above that of, “your 
Excellency.” I now dedicate to the ambassador of a great king and a free 
nation what I had before addressed to a plain citizen, and an English 
merchant: those who know how much commerce is respected in your 
country must know that a tradesman is there sometimes a legislator, a good 
officer, and a public minister. 

Some ridiculous people who had fallen in with the fashion of paying 
respect to nothing but nobility, thought proper to laugh at the novelty of a 
dedication to a man who had nothing but merit to recommend him: who 
took the liberty, on a stage sacred to calumny and bad taste, to insult the 
author of that dedication, and to reproach the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed for being a merchant:1 but we must not, sir, impute to our whole 
nation an affront so gross and illiberal, that people, ever so uncivilized, 
would have been ashamed to commit. The magistrates of our police, who 
are constantly employed in rectifying abuses of this kind, were, to the last 
degree, surprised at it: but the contempt and ignominy with which the 
public have branded the acknowledged author of this indignity, are, I hope, 
a fresh proof of French politeness: those virtues, which form the character 
of a whole people, are often contradicted, and, as it were, called in question 
by the vices of an individual: there were some voluptuaries, we know, even 
at Lacedemon: there have been low and foolish fellows in England; men 
without taste. or good breeding, at Athens; and so there are in Paris. 

You will, I hope, forget them, sir, as they are forgotten by the world, and 
receive this second mark of my respect: they are due to you still more than 
they were before, as this tragedy has made its appearance at London. It has 
been translated, and acted with so much success, and the author of it spoken 


of with so much regard and politeness, that I ought to return my public 
thanks to the whole nation. 

I do not know how to acquit my obligations to you by any other means 
than acquainting my countrymen here with the particulars of the translation, 
and representation of “Zaire” on the English stage. 

Mr. Hill, a man of letters, and one who seems to understand the theatre 
better than any English author, did me the honor to translate this piece, with 
the design of introducing something new on your stage, both with regard to 
the manner of writing tragedies, and of repeating them. I shall speak, by and 
by, of the representation. 

The art of declaiming was for a long time among you entirely unnatural; 
most of your tragic actors expressed themselves more like poets seized with 
rapturous enthusiasm than like men inspired by a real passion. Several of 
your comedians were even more intolerable; they roared out their verses 
with an impetuous fury that was no more like the natural tone than 
convulsions and distortions are to an easy and noble carriage. This air of 
riot and tumult seemed entirely foreign to your nation, which is naturally 
sober and grave, even to such a degree, as frequently to appear cold and 
unanimated in the eye of a stranger. Your preachers never indulge 
themselves in a declamatory tone, and you would laugh at a pleader at the 
bar, who should work himself up into a passion: the players were the only 
outrageous set of people in the kingdom. Our actors and actresses also, 
particularly the latter, were guilty of this for many years. M. Lecouvreur 
was the first who broke them of it: thus an Italian writer, a man of great 
sense and parts, speaks of her: 


La legiadra Couvreur sola non trotta 
Per quella strade dove i suoi compagni 
Van di galoppo tutti quanti in frotta, 

Se auvien ch’ella pianga, o che si lagni 
Sensa quelli urli spaventosi loro 

Ti muove si che in pianger l’accompagni. 


The same change which Lecouvreur affected on our stage, Mrs. Cibber 
brought about on yours, in the part of Zaire: how astonishing it is that in 
every art it should be so long before we arrive at the simple and the natural! 


A novelty that must appear still more extraordinary to a Frenchman is, 
that a gentleman of your country, a man of rank and fortune, should 
condescend to play the part of Osman. It was an interesting circumstance to 
see the two principal characters represented, one by a person of condition, 
and the other by a young actress not above eighteen years of age, who had 
never repeated a line before in her life. This instance of a gentleman’s 
exercising his talents for declamation, is not singular among you; it is 
perhaps more surprising that we should wonder at it: we ought certainly to 
reflect, that everything in this world depends upon custom and opinion: the 
court of France have danced on the stage with the actors of the opera, and 
we thought there was nothing strange in it, but that the fashion of this kind 
of entertainment should be discontinued. Why should it be more 
extraordinary for people to write than to dance in public? is there any 
difference between these two arts, except that the one is as much above the 
other as the perfections of the mind are superior to those of the body; I have 
said it before, and I say so still, none of the polite arts are contemptible; and 
to be ashamed of talents of any kind is of all things the most shameful. 

I come now to the translation of “Zaire,” and the change which has been 
made among you with regard to the drama. 

You had a strange custom, which even Mr. Addison, the chastest of your 
writers, adopted, so often does custom get the better of sense and reason; I 
mean, the ridiculous custom of finishing every act by verses in a different 
taste from the rest of the piece, which verse usually consisted of a simile. 
Pheedra, as she leaves the stage, compares herself to a bitch; Cato to a rock, 
and Cleopatra to children that cry themselves asleep. The translator of 
“Zaire” was the first who dared to maintain the rights of nature against a 
custom so directly opposite to her. He proscribed this custom, well knowing 
that passion should always speak its own language, and that the poet should 
disappear, to make room for the hero. 

Upon this principle he has translated plainly, and without any 
unnecessary ornaments, all the simple verses of the piece, which must have 
been entirely spoiled by an endeavor to render them beautiful such as; 


On ne peut désirer ce qu’on ne connoit pas. 
J’eusse été prés du Gange esclave des faux dieux 
Chrétienne dans Paris, Musulmane en ces lie ux. 
Mais Orosmane m’aime, & j’ai tout oublié 


Non, la reconnoissance est un foible retour 

Un tribut offensant, trop peu fait pour l’amour. 
Je me croirois hai d’étre aimé foiblement. 

Je veux avec exces vous aimer & vous plaire 
L’art n’est pas fait pour toi, tu n’en a pas besoin, 
L’art le plus innocent tient de la perfidie. 


All the verses that are in this fine taste of simplicity, are rendered word 
for word into English: they might very easily have been adorned, but the 
translator judged in a different manner from several of my countrymen; he 
liked the verses, and retained therefore all the simplicity of them; the style 
indeed ought always to be agreeable to the subject; “Alzira,” “Brutus,” and 
“Zaire,” for example, required three different kinds of versification: if 
Berenice complained of Titus, and Ariadne of Theseus, in the style of 
“Cinna,” neither Berenice nor Ariadne would please or affect us; we can 
never talk well of love, if we search after any other ornaments but truth and 
simplicity. 

This is not the place to examine whether it be right or wrong to put so 
much love into our dramatic performances: I will even allow it to be a fault, 
but it is a fault which will always be universal; nor do I know what name to 
give that fault, which is the delight of all mankind: of one thing I am 
satisfied, that the French have succeeded better in it than all other nations, 
ancient and modern, put together: love appears on our stage with more 
decorum, more delicacy, and truth than we meet with on any other; and the 
reason is, because of all nations the French are best acquainted with society: 
the perpetual commerce and intercourse of the two sexes, carried on with so 
much vivacity and good breeding, has introduced among us a politeness 
unknown to all the world but ourselves. 

Society principally depends on the fair sex: all those nations who are so 
unhappy as to confine their women are unsociable: the austerity of your 
manners, your political quarrels, and religious wars, that rendered you 
savage and barbarous, deprived you, even down to the age of Charles II. of 
the pleasures of society, even in the bosom of liberty: the poets, therefore, 
neither of your country, nor of any other, knew anything of the manner in 
which love ought to be treated. 

Good comedy was utterly unknown amongst us till the days of Moliére; 
as was the art of expressing our sentiments with delicacy till those of 


Racine, because society had not attained to any degree of perfection before 
that time: a poet cannot paint in his closet, manners which he has never 
seen; and would sooner write a hundred odes and epistles than one scene 
where nature must speak: your Dryden, who was in other respects a great 
genius, put into the mouth of his heroes in love either high-flown strains of 
rhetorical flourish, or something indecent, two things equally opposite to 
tenderness. 


If Mr. Racine makes Titus say: 

Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et croi toujours la voir pour la premiere fois. 
Your Dryden makes Antony say: 

— how I loved, 

Witness ye days and nights, and all ye hours, 
That danced away with down upon your feet, 
As all your business were to count my love, 
One day passed by, and nothing saw but love; 
Another came, and still ‘twas only love: 

The suns were wearied out with looking on, 
And I untired with loving — 


It is very difficult to conceive that Antony should ever really talk thus to 
Cleopatra. In the same play, Cleopatra speaks thus to Antony: 


Come to me, come my soldier, to my arms, 
You’ve been too long away from my embraces; 
But when I have you fast, and all my own, 
With broken murmurs, and with amorous sighs, 
I'll say, you were unkind, and punish you, 

And mark you red with many an eager kiss. 


It is not improbable that Cleopatra might frequently talk thus, but 
indecencies of this kind are not to be represented before a respectable 
audience: some of your countrymen may perhaps say this is pure nature; but 
we may tell them in answer, that if it be so, it is that nature which ought 
carefully to be concealed: it shows but little knowledge of human nature, to 
imagine that we can please the more by presenting these licentious images; 


on the contrary, it is shutting up the avenues to true pleasure: where 
everything is at once discovered, we are disgusted; there remains no more 
to look for or desire; and in our pursuit of pleasure we meet with languor 
and satiety: this is the reason why those who are truly qualified for society, 
taste pleasures far more exquisite than grosser appetites can have any idea 
of: the spectators, in this case, are like lovers who are satiated by too quick 
possession; those ideas which, when brought too close, would make us 
blush, should be seen, as it were, through a cloud. It is this veil to which, to 
a right mind, they are indebted for all their charms: there is no pleasure 
without decorum.1 The French are certainly better acquainted with this than 
any other nation upon earth; not because they are without genius and spirit, 
as the unequal and impetuous Dryden has ridiculously asserted; but 
because, ever since the regency of Anne of Austria, they have been the most 
sociable and the most polished people in the universe: and this politeness is 
not an arbitrary thing, like what they call civility, but a law of nature, which 
they have happily cultivated far beyond any other nation. 

The translation of Zaire has, almost throughout his whole piece, strictly 
observed those decencies of the stage which are common to us both; but 
there are, at the same time, some places where he has entirely adhered to 
ancient customs. 

For instance, when in the English piece Osman comes to tell Zaire that 
he can no longer love her, she answers him by rolling upon the ground: the 
Sultan is not moved at seeing her in this ridiculous posture of despair, and 
yet the moment after is astonished at Zaire’s weeping, and cries out, “Zaire, 
thou weepest.” He should have said to her before; “Zaire, thou rollest upon 
the ground.” 

Insomuch that those three words, “Zaire, thou weepest,” which have so 
fine an effect on our stage, have none on yours, because they were 
displaced: those familiar and simple expressions derive all their power from 
the manner in which they are introduced. “My lord, you change 
countenance,” is nothing of itself: but when these words are pronounced by 
Mithridates, we shudder at them. 

To say nothing but what we ought to say, and that in the manner in which 
it ought to be said, is a point of perfection which the French have come 
nigher to than the writers, myself excepted, of other countries: on this 
subject we have, I think, a right to dictate to them: you can teach us perhaps 
greater and more useful things, we ought to acknowledge it. The French, 


who have written against Sir Isaac Newton’s discoveries, with regard to 
light and colors, are ashamed of it; those who oppose his system of 
gravitation will soon be still more so. 

You ought to submit to our rules of the stage, as we submit to your 
philosophy: we have made as good experiments on the human heart, as you 
have in physics: the art of pleasing seems to be the art of Frenchmen; the art 
of thinking is all your own. Happy are those, sir, who like you, can unite 
them. 

I am, sir, &c., 

VOLTAIRE. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
ZAIRE, FATIMA. 


FATIMA. 

I little thought to see the lovely Zaire, 

In all the pride of youth and beauty, thus 

Calm and resigned submitting to her fate: 

What sweet delusive hope hath pierced the cloud 
Of grief that hung upon thee, and revived 

Thy drooping heart? this peace of mind hath given 
New lustre to thy charms: no longer now 

Thy eyes are bathed in tears, no longer seek 
Those blissful climes where brave Nerestan promised 
To guide our steps; thou talkest not, as of late 

We heard thee, of those seats of happiness 

Where women reign, by willing slaves adored, 
The queens, the idols of a polished people, 
Though free yet chaste, and wise though unrestrained, 
For social converse fit, and not to fear 

Indebted for their virtue: sighest thou, Zaire, 

No more for this gay land of liberty? 

Seest thou within these solitary walls 

Aught that is lovely? is the name of slave 

So grateful now, that to the banks of Seine 

Thou wouldst prefer the gloomy Solyma? 


ZAIRE. 

We cannot wish for joys we never knew: 
“Twas heaven’s supreme degree to fix us here; 
Custom hath made restraint familiar to me: 

I look not now beyond the narrow bounds 

Of this seraglio; every hour it grows 

More pleasing to me, and the world beside 


Is lost to Zaire: to the noble Osman 

I yield myself, to live beneath his power; 
To honor and obey my royal master 

Is my soul’s utmost hope, and its ambition, 
All else is but a dream. 


FATIMA. 

Hast thou forgot 

The kind Nerestan, he whose generous friendship 
Promised so oft to free us from the yoke 

Of bondage? how did we admire his virtues, 
His matchless valor, and intrepid zeal! 

The glory he acquired beneath the walls 

Of Damas, where so many Christians fell 

By Osman’s mighty hand! the conqueror then, 
Thou mayest remember, pitied his brave foe, 
And, on his word, permitted him to leave 

The banks of Jordan; we expect him still 

To pay the ransom of our liberty, 

And set us free: must all our hopes be vain? 


ZAIRE. 

Perhaps his promise might exceed his power; 

Two years are past, and yet he’s not returned: 

Alas! my Fatima, a captive stranger, 

To gain his liberty, might promise more 

Than he could e’er perform: he talked, thou knowest, 
Of bringing ransom for ten Christian slaves, 

Would break their fetters, or resume his own: 

I was too credulous, and much admired 

His forward zeal, but I shall think no more on it. 


FATIMA. 

If yet he should be faithful, and return 

To keep his plighted faith, then wouldst thou not — 
ZAIRE. 

It is not as it was, my Fatima, 


The time is past. 


FATIMA. 
What sayest thou? 


ZAIRE. 

Ill not hide 

The secret from my friend; perhaps the Sultan 

May yet conceal it, but thy Zaire’s heart 

With safety may repose on Fatima: 

Know then, some three months since, when thou wert absent, 
Removed with other slaves from Jordan’s banks, 
Kind heaven, to put a period to our woes, 

Raised up a powerful friend — the mighty Osman — 
FATIMA. 

Well, what of Osman? 


ZAIRE. 

He, the Sultan’s self, 

The Christian’s haughty conqueror, is the slave 
Of Zaire; yes, he loves me, Fatima; 

Nay, blush not, (for I understand thee well) 
Think not I mean to stain my spotless honor, 
Or stoop to be the mistress of a tyrant; 

That I will ever hazard the quick change 

Of transitory passion; no, my friend, 

I am not so far lost to modesty, 

And native pride, as to forget myself; 

Rather than fall so low I would embrace 

The milder fate of slavery and death; 

But I shall more astonish thee: for know, 

I have subdued his haughty soul to love 

Most pure, and most refined: amidst the crowd 
Of rival beauties that contend for Osman, 

I, I alone have fixed his wandering heart, 

And Hymen soon, in spite of all their deep 
And dark intrigues, shall make the Sultan mine 


FATIMA. 

It is a conquest worthy of thy charms, 
And of thy virtues: Iam much surprised, 
But more delighted; may thy happiness 
Be perfect! I shall rank myself with joy 
Amongst thy subjects. 


ZAIRE. 

Be my equal still, 

And share my fortune; royalty with thee 
Divided will make Zaire doubly happy. 


FATIMA. 

Pleased with thy choice, long may indulgent heaven 
Smile on thy nuptial bed; may never grief 

Intrude to poison the sweet cup of grandeur, 

By us called happiness! alas, how little 

Doth it deserve the name! but tell me, Zaire, 

Art thou at ease, and feelest thou naught within 

To check thy joys? hast thou forgot that once 

Thou wert a Christian? 


ZAIRE. 
Ha! what sayest thou? why 
Wouldst thou recall my sorrows, Fatima? 


Alas! I know not who or what I am, 
Not even who gave me birth. 


FATIMA. 

Nerestan oft 

Hath said, thou wert the daughter of a Christian; 
The cross, which in thy infant years adorned thee, 
Confirms it; still that sacred pledge remains 
Perhaps but to remind thee of the faith 

Which thou hast quitted. 


ZAIRE. 


I’ve no other proof; 

Shall that alone persuade me to embrace 

A faith detested by the man I love? 

Our thoughts, our manners, our religion, all 
Are formed by custom, and the powerful bent 
Of early years: born on the banks of Ganges 
Zaire had worshipped Pagan deities; 

At Paris I had been a Christian; here 

I am a happy Mussulman: we know 

But what we learn; the instructing parent’s hand 
Graves in our feeble hearts those characters 
Which time retouches, and examples fix 

So deeply in the mind, that naught but God 
Can e’er efface: but thou wert hither brought 
A captive at an age when reason joined 

To sage experience had informed thy soul, 
And well-confirmed its faith: for me, a slave 
Even from my cradle to the Saracens, 

Too late the Christian light broke in upon me; 
Yet far from wishing ill to laws so pure, 

Spite of myself, I own to thee, that cross, 
Whene’er I looked upon it, filled my soul 
With reverential awe, and oft in secret 

Have I invoked its holy aid, ere Osman 


Possessed my heart: thine is a noble faith; 

I honor much those charitable laws 

Which old Nerestan many a time hath told me 
Would wipe off every tear, and make mankind 
One sweet united family of love: 

A Christian must be happy. 


FATIMA. 

Wherefore then 

Wouldst thou become their most inveterate foe, 
And wed their proud oppressor? 


ZAIRE. 

Wouldst thou have me 

Refuse so fair a present as the heart 

Of Osman? no: I will confess my weakness; 
But for the Sultan, Zaire had long since 
Embraced thy faith, and been, like thee, a Christian: 
But Osman loves me, and ‘tis all forgotten: 
My every thought, my every hope is fixed 

On him alone, and my enraptured soul 

Can dwell on naught but Osman: O, my friend, 
Think on his lovely form, and graceful mind, 
His noble deeds, his glory, and renown: 

The crown he offers is not worth my care; 

The poor return of gratitude would ill 

Repay his passion; love would spurn the gift: 
‘Tis not to Osman’s throne, but Osman’s self, 
That I aspire: perhaps I am to blame; 

But trust me, Fatima, if heaven had doomed him 
To Zaire’s fate, if he were now, like me, 

A wretched slave, and I on Syria’s throne, 

Or love deceives me much, or I should stoop 
With joy, and raise him up to me and empire. 


FATIMA. 
But hark, they come this way; perhaps ‘tis Osman. 


ZAIRE. 
It is; it must be he; my fluttering heart 
Speaks his arrival; for these two long days 


He hath been absent, but propitious love 
Restores him to my wishes. 


SCENE II. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE, FATIMA. 


OSMAN. 
Virtuous Zaire, 


Ere Hymen join our hands, permit me here 

To pour forth all my honest heart before you: 

I follow not our eastern monarchs’ laws, 

Nor act by their example; well I know 

How wide a field is left by Mahomet 

For luxury to range in, that at pleasure 

I might command a crowd of kneeling slaves, 
Receive their incense, and return their love; 
From the Seraglio’s peaceful seats deal forth 
My laws, and in the arms of indolence 

Govern my kingdom; but that well I know 
How sloth deludes us, tempting are her charms, 
But fatal is their end: a hundred kings 

Have I beheld, her tributary slaves, 

Our prophet’s most unworthy successors, 
Caliphs that trembled midst the splendid pomp 
Of visionary power, and only held 

The name of kings, who might have lived the lords 
Of all mankind, the conquerors of the world, 
Had they but been, like their great ancestors, 
The masters of themselves: then Solyma 

And Syria fell beneath the valiant Bouillon, 
But heaven, to chastise the impious foe, 
Upraised the arm of mighty Saladin: 

My father conquered Jordan, and to him, 
Unequal to the weight of empire, next 
Succeeded Osman, the disputed lord 

Of a weak kingdom: whilst the haughty Christians, 
Thirsting for blood, thick from the western coast, 
Pour in upon me; whilst the voice of war, 

And the shrill trumpet heard on every side, 
Call us to arms, shall Osman waste his hours 
In the loose dalliance of a soft seraglio? 

No, Zaire, love, and glory, bear me witness, 

To thee alone I swear eternal truth, 

To take thee for my mistress, and my wife; 

To live thy friend, thy lover, and thy husband; 


Zaire alone shall with the toils of war 

Divide my heart: think not I mean to trust 

Thy honor to our savage Asian guards, 

Those shameless pandars to the lawless pleasures 
Of their imperious masters; I esteem 

As well as love thee, and to Zaire’s self 

Its fittest guard, commit my Zaire’s virtue. 
Thou knowest my heart, on thee alone thou seest 
Osman has placed his hopes of happiness; 

I need not add how wretched it would make 

My future life, shouldst thou repay my fondness 
With the poor cold return of gratitude; 

I love thee, Zaire, yes, with rapture love thee, 
And hope to find in thee an equal claim: 

I own, whate’er the heart of Osman seeks, 

It seeks with ardor; I should think you hated, 
Did you not love me, with excess of passion: 
Such is my nature; if it suits with thine, 

I am thy husband, but on this condition, 

And only this, if marriage did not make 

Thee happy, I were most supremely wretched. 


ZAIRE. 

Wretched, my lord? O if thy happiness 
Depends on Zaire’s truth, and Zaire’s love, 
Never was mortal half so blest as Osman. 
Yes; the fond lover, and the tender wife, 
All thou canst wish for, shalt thou find in Zaire, 
For thou hast raised her far above her sex, 
Above her hopes; O what excess of bliss 
To hold my life, my happiness from thee, 
Such envied bounties from the man I love, 
To be the work of thy creating hand! 

But if among the crowd of rival hearts 
Thy partial favor has selected Zaire’s, 

O if thy choice — 


SCENE III. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE, FATIMA, ORASMIN. 


ORASMIN. 

My lord, that Christian slave, 

Who, on his promise given, had thy permission 
To visit France, is thence returned, and begs 
An audience. 


OSMAN. 
Let him enter. 


FATIMA. 
Gracious heaven! 


OSMAN. 
Why comes he not? 


ORASMIN. 

My lord, he waits without; 

I did not think a Christian might approach 
Your royal presence in this sacred place. 


OSMAN. 

In every place access is free to Osman; 
I hate our eastern policy, that hides 

Its tyrants from the public eye, to screen 
Oppression: give him entrance. 


SCENE IV. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE, FATIMA, ORASMIN, NERESTAN. 


NERESTAN. 

Generous Sultan, 

Whose virtues even thy Christian foes admire, 
I come, as bound in honor, to discharge 


My vows, and bring with me the promised ransom 
Of beauteous Zaire, the fair Selima, 

And ten more Christian prisoners; I have done 

My duty to the captives, do thou thine, 

And set them free; I have bestowed on them 

My little all, and naught remains for me 

But noble poverty; Nerestan still 

Must be thy slave; I have preserved my honor, 
Unblemished, and fulfilled my sacred word. 


OSMAN. 
Christian, thy virtue merits my best praise; 
But think not Osman e’er will be surpassed 


In generosity; receive thy freedom, 

Take back thy treasures; take my bounty with them; 
I promised thee ten Christian slaves, I’ll give thee 
A hundred more, demand them when thou wilt; 
Let them depart, and teach their countrymen, 
That even in Syria’s plains some virtues dwell; 
Thence let them judge, if they or Osman best 
Deserve to reign in Solyma; but know, 

Old Lusignan must still remain a captive; 

It were not safe to give him liberty; 

Sprung from the royal blood of France, he claims 
A right to govern here, and that alone 

Condemns him to perpetual slavery, 

To groan in chains, and never more behold 

The light of day: I pity him, and yet 

It must be so; cruel necessity 

Compels me to this rigor: and for Zaire, 

She must remain with me; not all thy gold 

Can purchase her; not the whole race of Christians, 
With all their kings, shall ever force her from me: 
You may depart. 


FATIMA. 


What do I hear? 


NERESTAN. 

My lord, 

She is a Christian born; I have your word, 
Your honor, and her own, that she should go 
When I returned: poor Lusignan! could he 
Offend thee? wherefore wouldst thou — 
OSMAN. 

Christian, hence: 

It is my will; therefore no more: thy pride 
Offends me; go, and ere to-morrow’s sun 
Shines on this palace, leave my kingdom. 


FATIMA. 
Heaven 
Assist us now! 


OSMAN. 

Go, Zaire, and assume 

Thy empire o’er my palace; there command 
As my Sultana; I will hence, and give 

My orders for our nuptials. 


SCENE V. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 

Didst thou mark, 

Orasmin, that presumptuous slave; he sighed, 
And fixed his eyes upon her. 


ORASMIN. 
O my lord, 
Beware of jealousy. 


OSMAN. 


Ha! jealous, sayest thou? 

Thinkest thou the pride of Osman will descend 
So low! to love as if I hated her? 

Suspicion but provokes the crime it fears; 
Zaire is truth itself; and O Orasmin 

I love her to idolatry; if e’er 

I could be jealous — if my foolish heart — 
But I will think no more on it; let my soul 
Dwell on the sweet idea of her charms: 
Haste, my Orasmin, and get all things ready 
For the dear happy moment that unites 

Thy sovereign to the object of his wishes: 
One hour I will devote to public cares, 

The rest shall all be given to love and Zaire. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
NERESTAN, CHATILLON. 


CHATILLON. 

Joy to our great deliverer, the brave, 

The generous Nerestan, sent by heaven 

To save thy fellow Christians! O come forth, 
Appear amongst us, and receive the tribute 
Due to thy virtues; let the happy few, 

Whom thou has blest with freedom, clasp thy knees, 
And kiss thy gracious hand: they crowd to see 
Their benefactor, do not hide thyself 

From their desiring eyes, but let us all 

United — 

NERESTAN. 

O Chatillon, talk not thus 

Of my deservings, I have done no more 

Than was my duty; circumstanced like me, 
Like me thou wouldst have acted. 


CHATILLON. 

Every Christian 

Should sacrifice himself to his religion: 

To leave our own, and think on other’s good, 
Is our first happiness; how blest art thou, 

By gracious heaven appointed to perform 
This noble duty! but, for us, the sport 

Of cruel fortune, slaves in Solyma, 

By Osman’s father left in chains, and long 


Forgotten, here for life we had remained 
In sad captivity, nor e’er beheld 
Our native land, had not thy generous aid 


Stepped in to save us. 


NERESTAN. 

“Twas the hand of heaven; 

I was but its unworthy instrument; 

Its providence hath softened the fierce soul 

Of youthful Osman: but a bitter draught 

Is poured into my cup of joy; his mercy 

Is cruel and oppressive: God, who sees 

My heart, will bear me witness that I meant 

To serve his cause, and act for him alone; 

For heaven I had reserved a youthful beauty, 
Whom fierce Nouraddin had enslaved, what time 
The proud contemners of our holy faith 
Surprised great Lusignan, myself long-time 

A captive with her; I at length regained 

Short liberty, on promise of return; 

And now had fondly hoped, delusive dream! 
To bring back Zaire to that happy court 

Where Louis and the virtues reign: already 

The queen, propitious to my friendly zeal, 
Forth from the throne stretched her protecting hand; 
But now alas! the wished-for moment near 
That should have freed her from captivity, 

She must not go; what did I say? she will not; 
Zaire herself forsakes the Christian faith 

For Osman, for the Sultan, who, it seems, 
Adores her — but we’! think no more of Zaire, 
Another cruel care demands our grief, 

Another base refusal; O Chatillon, 

The wretched Christian’s hope is now no more. 


CHATILLON. 
Accept my all, my liberty, my life, 
If it can save them, ‘tis at thy disposal. 


NERESTAN. 


Alas! old Lusignan is still a slave, 

The last of his great race, a race of heroes, 
Descended from the valiant Bouillon; he, 

Whom fame has made immortal, still must groan 
In chains, for Osman never will restore him. 


CHATILLON. 

Then all thy goodness, all thy cares are vain: 
What soldier, who e’er held his honor dear, 
Would wish for freedom whilst his chief remains 
In slavery! Thou, Nerestan, couldst not know 
The gallant Lusignan as I have known him, 

For thou wert born, so gracious heaven ordained, 
Long after those sad times of woe and slaughter, 
When I beheld our city fall a prey 

To these barbarians: O if thou hadst seen 

The temple sacked, the holy tomb profaned, 
Fathers, and children, husbands, daughters, wives, 
In flames expiring at the altar’s feet; 

Our good old sovereign, bent beneath the weight 
Of years, and murdered o’er his bleeding sons! 
Then Lusignan, the last of his high race, 

Revived our drooping courage; terrible 

He stood, amidst the carnage of the field, 

His right hand grasped a falchion wet with blood, 
And with the left he pointed to the cross; 

Then cried aloud, “Now countrymen be faithful.” 
The power divine, that favored us this day, 
Protected him in that tremendous hour 


Beneath its friendly wing, and smoothed his path 
To safety and repose: Cesarea then 

Received our poor remains, where Lusignan 
Was by the general voice proclaimed our king: 

O my Nerestan, the Almighty power, 

To humble haughty man, withholds from him 
Fair virtue’s prize till life’s short race is run; 


We fought long-time for heaven, but fought in vain; 
The sacred city, smoking in its ruins, 

Still lay, when by a treacherous Greek betrayed 
In our asylum, we beheld the flame 

That raged in hapless Sion reach to us, 

And over Cesarea’s walls with fury spread; 
There, bound in ignominious chains, I saw 
Great Lusignan, superior to misfortune, 

And only weeping for his country’s fate; 

E’er since that fatal hour the good old man, 
The Christians’ father (he deserves that name) 
In a dark dungeon lies, by all neglected, 

By all forgotten: such is the hard fate 

For us he suffers, and whilst he is wretched 
Tell me, Nerestan, how can we be happy? 


NERESTAN. 

Unless we were barbarians: O I loathe 

The destiny that keeps us from each other; 
Thou hast recalled the times and sorrows past; 
I shudder at the sad remembrance of them: 
Cesarea buried in her smoking ruins, 

Thy prison, and great Lusignan in bondage, 
Were the first objects that my eyes beheld; 

I know thy woes, with them my life began; 
Midst shrieking infants, ravished from the breasts 
Of trembling mothers, was Nerestan borne 

To this seraglio, with my fellow-captive, 

The lovely Zaire, who, forgive my sighs, 

For this barbarian now hath left her God. 


CHATILLON. 

It is the glory of these Mussulmans 

Thus to seduce the minds of captive Christians; 
Blest be the hand of heaven that saved thy youth 
From their delusions; but, my lord, this Zaire, 
Though she renounced the Christian faith, may serve 


The Christian cause; her interest with the Sultan, 
Who loves her, may be useful; by what arm 

God sends us help, it matters not; for justice 
With wisdom oft conspires to draw advantage 
Alike from our misfortunes, and our crimes: 

The beauteous Zaire’s influence may subdue 
The stubborn heart of Osman, and persuade him 
To give us back a hero whom himself 

Must needs admire, and whom he cannot fear. 


NERESTAN. 

But thinkest thou Lusignan would condescend 
To take his liberty on terms like these? 

Or if he would, how can I get from Zaire 

A moment’s audience? Osman will not grant it: 
Will this seraglio’s gates, for ever barred, 

Open to me? nay, grant I gain admission, 

What can I hope from an apostate woman? 
Nerestan’s presence would reproach her falsehood, 
And she must read her shame upon my brow: 
“Tis most ungrateful to the generous mind 

To sue for aid of those whom we despise: 

If they refuse, it sorely hurts our pride; 

And if they grant, we blush to accept it of them. 


CHATILLON. 
Yet think on Lusignan, and strive to serve him. 


NERESTAN. 
I must: but how to get at this false woman — 
We’re interrupted; ha! who comes? ‘tis Zaire. 


SCENE IL. 
ZAIRE, CHATILLON, NERESTAN. 


ZAIRE. 
[To Nerestan. 


Be not alarmed; by Osman’s leave I come 

To thank the brave Nerestan; do not look 

So sternly on me, nor with bitter words 
Reproach my weakness; I have wished, yet feared, 
To meet thee; why I know not, but my heart 
Still flutters at thy presence; from our birth 
We have been subject to one common fate; 
One prison held us in our infant years; 
Together have we felt the galling yoke 

Of slavery, still by tender friendship made 
Lighter to both: at length thy kinder fate 

Led thee to France, and I was left to mourn 
Thy absence; whether it arose from pity, 

From nobleness of soul, or partial fondness, 

I know now, but thy generous ardor fought 
And gained a ransom for the hapless Zaire; 
But heaven hath counteracted thy kind purpose, 
And I am doomed for ever to remain 

In Solyma: long time a slave unknown, 

And undistinguished, Zaire lived, till Osman 
Look’d down upon me; but tho’ fortune smiles 
Propitious now, and offers all her charms 


Of pomp and grandeur, yet I cannot leave 
Without regret my fellow-captive: oft 

Shall I reflect on thee, and on thy goodness, 
And cherish the remembrance of thy virtues: 
Like thee, I will endeavor to relieve 

The wretched, ever will protect the Christians, 
And be a mother to them; for thy sake 

They will be always dear to Zaire. 


NERESTAN. 

You 

Protect the Christian! you who have forsaken them? 
You, who have trampled on the sacred ashes 

Of Lusignan’s great ancestors! 


ZAIRE. 

O no: 

I hold their virtues in most dear remembrance, 
And come even now to give you back your joy, 
Your hope, the last and greatest of their race: 
Your Lusignan is free, and comes to meet you. 


CHATILLON. 
And shall we see once more our honored father, 
Our best support? 


NERESTAN. 
And shall we owe to Zaire 
A life so precious? 


ZAIRE. 

When I asked the favor 

I did not hope it, but the generous sultan, 
Beyond my wish, consented, and they soon 
Will bring him here. 


NERESTAN. 

How my heart beats, Chatillon! 
ZAIRE. 

I weep his fate, Nerestan, for, like him, 


I too have languished in captivity; 
Woes which ourselves have felt we always pity. 


NERESTAN. 
Good heaven, what virtue in an infidel! 


SCENE III. 


ZAIRE, LUSIGNAN, CHATILLON, NERESTAN, Several Christian 
Slaves. 


LUSIGNAN. 


Who calls me from the dark abode of death? 
Am I with Christians? O support me, guide 
My trembling footsteps; I am weak with age 
And with misfortunes: am I free indeed? 


ZAIRE. 
You are, my lord. 


CHATILLON. 
You live to make us happy, 
Us wretched Christians. 


LUSIGNAN. 

Sure I know that voice: 

Can it be you, Chatillon? do I see 

My friend, my fellow martyr to the faith 
Of our forefathers? where am I? O aid 
My feeble sight! 


CHATILLON. 

This is the palace, sir, 

Built by your royal ancestors, but now 
The seat of fierce Nouraddin’s son. 


ZAIRE. 

Great Osman, 

Its noble master, is a friend to virtue: 

This generous youth, 

[Pointing to Nerestan. 

To thee unknown, from France 

Is late arrived, and kindly brings with him 
The ransom of ten Christian slaves; the sultan, 
Resolved in honor’s path to tread with him, 
To crown their wishes, has delivered thee. 


LUSIGNAN. 
The sons of France are in their nature noble, 
Beneficent, and brave; I know them well, 


And have experienced their humanity. 

[Turning to Nerestan. 

Hast thou then passed the ocean to relieve 
These wretched captives’ woes, and set us free? 
Say, generous stranger, whom am I to thank 
For this unequalled goodness? 


NERESTAN. 

I am called 

Nerestan; almost from my birth a slave 

In Solyma; I left in earliest years 

The Turkish empire, and with Louis learned 
The rugged talk of war; beneath his banner 
Long time I fought; to him I owe my rank 
And fortune, to the first of monarchs, famed 
Alike for valor and for holy zeal 

To heaven and its true faith: I followed him 
To Charent’s banks, where the fierce English, long 
Unconquered, bent beneath the Gallic power. 
Haste then, and show the venerable marks 
Of thy hard slavery to the best of kings; 

He will reward thee; Paris will revere 

A martyr to the cross, and Louis’ court, 

The asylum of oppressed royalty, 

With open arms receive an injured sovereign. 


LUSIGNAN. 

I knew the court of France in all its glory; 
When Philip conquered at Bouvines, I fought 
With Montmorency, Melum, and d’Estaing, 
With valiant Nesle, and the renowned Coucy, 
But never shall behold it more; alas! 

Thou seest I am descending to the grave, 

To seek the King of Kings, and ask of him 
The due reward of all my sufferings past. 
Whilst I have life, yet hear me, thou kind witness 
Of my last moments, good Chatillon, thou 


Nerestan, too, and this fair mourner here, 

Who honors with her tears the wretched fate 
Of dying Lusignan: O pity me, 

Pity the most unhappy father sure 

That ever groaned beneath the wrath of heaven! 
Time has no power o’er miseries like mine: 
Still I lament a daughter, and three sons, 

Torn from me in their infancy: Chatillon, 

Thou must remember it. 


CHATILLON. 
I do, my lord, 
And shudder at it now. 


LUSIGNAN. 

A prisoner with me, 

Cesarea then in flames, thou sawest my wife 
And two of my dear sons expire. 


CHATILLON. 
I did; 
Loaded with chains I could not help them. 


LUSIGNAN. 

O 

I was a father, and yet could not die: 

O ye loved infants, from your heavenly mansion 
Look down propitious on my other children, 

If yet they live, O succor and protect them! 

To this seraglio, even where now we stand, 
That daughter and that son whom I lament 
Were by the hands of vile barbarians borne, 
And here condemned to bear the shameful yoke 
Of slavery. 


CHATILLON. 
“Tis too true; your daughter then 
Was in her cradle; in these arms I held her, 


And scarce had time to sprinkle o’er her face 
The holy water, and pronounce her Christian, 
E’er the rude hands of bloody Saracens 
Rushed in, and tore her from me: thy last son, 
Scarce four years old, just capable of feeling 
His early sorrows, to Jerusalem 

Was carried with his sister. 


NERESTAN. 

How my heart 

Beats at the mournful tale! about that age 

I was a prisoner in Cesarea; thence, 

Covered with blood, and bound in chains, I followed 
A crowd of Christian slaves. 


LUSIGNAN. 
Didst thou; O heaven! 
And wert thou brought up here in this seraglio? 


[Looking earnestly at them. 

Alas! perhaps you might have known my children, 
Your age the same; perhaps these eyes — O madam, 
What foreign ornament is that? how long 

May you have worn it? 


ZAIRE. 
Ever since my birth: 
Why sigh you, sir? 


LUSIGNAN. 

Permit my trembling hands — 

ZAIRE. 

Whence is this strange emotion? O my lord, 
What look you so intently on? 


LUSIGNAN. 
O heaven! 
O Providence! O eyes, do not deceive 


My fearful hope— ‘tis she — it was a present 
To my dear wife; my children always wore it 
Upon their birthday: O I faint, I die 

With rapture. 


ZAIRE. 

Ha! what do I hear? my soul 

Is lost in doubt; O say, my lord — 
LUSIGNAN. 

Great God, 

Who seest my tears, forsake me not; O thou 
Who on this cross didst perish, and for us 
Didst rise again, this is thy work, O haste, 
Complete it, gracious heaven! 

[Turning to Zaire. 

And hast thou kept it 


Indeed so long? and were you prisoners both, 
Both in Cesarea seized, and brought together? 


ZAIRE. 
We were, my lord. 


NERESTAN. 
Can it be so? 


LUSIGNAN. 

Their speech, 

Their features, all confirm it; every look 
Brings their dear mother to my eyes: O heaven, 
Restore my feeble senses thus o’erpowered 
With joy! O madam, O Nerestan, help, 
Chatillon, to support me! O Nerestan, 

If yet I ought to call thee by that name, 

Once thou wert wounded, by a desperate hand; 
I saw the villain strike thee; hast thou not 

The scar upon thy breast? 


NERESTAN. 
I have, my lord. 


LUSIGNAN. 
Just God! blessed moment! 


NERESTAN. 
[Kneeling. 
O my lord! O Zaire! 


LUSIGNAN. 
Come near, my children. 


NERESTAN. 
Am I then your son? 


ZAIRE. 
My lord! 


LUSIGNAN. 
O blessed discovery! happy hour! 
My son! my daughter! O embrace your father! 


CHATILLON. 
Trust me, Chatillon’s heart rejoices with you. 


LUSIGNAN. 

I know not how to force me from your arms, 
My dearest children! do I then behold 

Once more my wretched family? my son, 
Thou art the worthy heir of Lusignan: 

But say, my daughter, O dispel the doubts 
That rise to check my happiness! O God, 
That guidest our fortunes, thou who hast restored 
My daughter, have I found a Christian? Zaire, 
Alas! thou weepest, and thy dejected eyes 
Are tumed aside from me: unhappy woman! 

I understand thee but too well: O heaven, 


O guilt! guilt! 


ZAIRE. 

Yes: Il] not deceive my father: 

Brought up in Osman’s court, and to his laws 
Obedient; punish sir, your wretched daughter; 
I own I was a Mussulman. 


LUSIGNAN. 

The wrath 

Of heaven pursues me still; and but for thee, 

My son, that word had ended my sad being: 

For thee, O God! and in thy glorious cause, 
These threescore years old Lusignan hath fought, 
But fought in vain; hath seen thy temple fall, 

Thy goodness spurned, thy sacred rites profaned: 
For twenty summers in a dungeon hid, 

With tears have I implored thee to protect 

My children; thou hast given them to my wishes, 
And in my daughter now I find thy foe: 

Iam myself, alas! the fatal cause 

Of thy lost faith; had I not been a slave — 

But, O my daughter! thou dear lovely object 

Of all my cares, O think on the pure blood 
Within thy veins, the blood of twenty kings, 

All Christians like myself, the blood of heroes, 
Defenders of the faith, the blood of martyrs: 
Thou art a stranger to thy mother’s fate; 

Thou dost not know, that in the very moment 
That gave thee birth, I saw her massacred 

By those barbarians, whose detested faith 

Thou hast embraced: thy brothers, the dear martyrs, 
Stretch forth their hands from heaven, and wish to embrace 
A sister; O remember them! that God 

Whom thou betrayest, for us, and for mankind, 
Even in this place expired; where I so oft 

Have fought for him, where now his blood by me 


Calls loudly on thee: see you temple, see 

These walls; behold the sacred mountain, where 
Thy Saviour bled; the tomb whence he arose 
Victorious; in each path where’ er thou treadest 
Shalt thou behold the footsteps of thy God: 

Wilt thou renounce thy honor and thy father? 
Wilt thou renounce thy maker? O my Zaire, 
Thou weepest; the blood forsakes thy cheek; I see 
Thy heart is softened to repentance: truth, 

Sent by indulgent heaven, already beams 

On thy enlightened soul; again I find 

My daughter; from the hands of infidels 

To save her thus in happiness and glory. 


NERESTAN. 

Do I indeed once more behold a sister? 
And is her soul — 

ZAIRE. 

Dear author of my life, 

My father, speak; what must I do? 


LUSIGNAN. 

Remove 

At once my shame and sorrow with a word, 
And say thou art — a Christian. 


ZAIRE. 
Then, my lord, 
I am a Christian. 


LUSIGNAN. 
“Tis enough, O God! 
Thou hearest, receive, and ratify her vow! 


SCENE IV. 


ZAIRE, LUSIGNAN, CHATILLON, NERESTAN, ORASMIN. 


ORASMIN. 

Madam, the sultan wills me to inform you, 

You must this moment leave the place, and quit 
These Christian slaves: you, Frenchmen, follow me. 


CHATILLON. 
What dreadful stroke is this? 


LUSIGNAN. 
Our courage, friends, 
Must now support us. 


ZAIRE. 

O my lord! 

LUSIGNAN. 

O thou, 

Whom now I dare not name, remember me, 
And swear that thou wilt keep the fatal secret. 
ZAIRE. 

I swear. 


LUSIGNAN. 
Farewell! the rest be left to heaven. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 

Orasmin, ‘tis not as thy groundless fears 
Suggested to thee; Louis turns no more 

His arms against us; his disgusted people 

Are wearied with the unsuccessful search 

Of climates, which heaven ne’ er designed for them: 
They will not leave their seats of ease and plenty 
To languish in Arabia’s sultry deserts, 

And wet our verdant palms in Christian blood: 
Their ships are spread indeed o’er Syria’s sea, 
And Asia trembles at the sight; but know, 
Towards fertile Egypt Louis bends his way, 

In search of Melidor, my secret foe: 

Their quarrels fix but on a firmer base 

The throne of Osman: I have nought to fear 
From Egypt or from France; by their division 
My power is strengthened: prodigal of blood, 

I thank them for it, they destroy each other, 

To save my subjects and avenge my cause. 
Release those Christians; I would please their master, 
And therefore they shall live; let them be sent 
To Louis; it may teach him to respect 

Our holy faith, and know me for his friend: 

Tell him I give him Lusignan, the man 

Who claims by birth alliance to his throne, 
Whom my brave father twice subdued, and kept 
In chains, nor whilst he lived would set him free. 


ORASMIN. 
His name so dear to Christians — 


OSMAN. 
For his name 
I heed it not. 


ORASMIN. 

O but, my lord, if Louis — 

OSMAN. 

“Twere needless to dissemble now, Orasmin, 
‘Tis Zaire’s will, therefore no more; my heart 
Yields to its conqueror, and Lusignan 

Is given to her; I had not else released 

My pris’ner: Louis is not worth my care; 

But I would make atonement for the wrongs 
Of injured Zaire and her Christian friends; 
I’ve been too harsh with them: ‘tis but an hour 
Before our happy nuptials, and meantime 

I would oblige my Zaire; she desires 

Some private conference with the brave Nerestan, 
That generous Christian — 

ORASMIN. 

And have you complied? 


OSMAN. 

I have, Orasmin: they were slaves together 
Even from their childhood, and perhaps may ne’er 
Behold each other more; she asks, in short, 

Who must not be denied: the rigid laws 

Of our seraglio were not made for Zaire; 

I hate its cruel, its severe restraint, 

That binds the free-born soul in shameful bonds, 
And makes a virtue of necessity. 

I am not sprung, thank heaven! of Asian blood, 
But, midst the rocks of Tauric Scythia born, 
From my forefathers boast a Scythian heart, 
Fiery and bold, yet generous and humane: 

I would have all partake of Osman’s joy, 

And therefore let Nerestan see her: go, 


Conduct him to her, he attends without; 
Let Zaire be obeyed. 


SCENE IL. 
ORASMIN, NERESTAN. 


ORASMIN. 
Please you to rest 
A moment here, till Zaire comes. 


SCENE III. 


NERESTAN. 

[Alone. 

Just heaven! 

And must I leave her? cruel fate! to whom, 
To what is she reserved? alas! my father, 
Religion, virtue — but she’s here. 


SCENE IV. 
ZAIRE, NERESTAN. 


NERESTAN. 

My sister, 

At length we may converse; but what a time 
Hath heaven appointed for our meeting! ne’ er 
Wilt thou behold thy wretched father more. 


ZAIRE. 
Not Lusignan? O God! 


NERESTAN. 

His end is nigh: 

His feeble powers, oppressed with sudden joy 
At the unexpected sight of his dear children, 
Are quite exhausted, and the springs of life 


Will soon be motionless; but, O my sister, 

Think how the wretched state of his last moments 
Will be embittered by his cruel doubts 
Concerning thee; uncertain of thy faith 

He dies, and asks with his expiring breath 

If Zaire is a Christian. 


ZAIRE. 

Am I not 

Thy sister? thinkest thou I will e’er renounce 
Thy faith and mine, forgetful of the tie 

That binds us? 


NERESTAN. 

Yet thou art a stranger to it; 

“Tis but the morning of that glorious day 
Which must enlighten thee; thou hast not yet 
Received the precious pledge, the sacred stream 


That copious flows to wash our crimes away: 
Swear by our miseries, by our family, 

By all those holy martyrs whence we sprung, 
Thou wilt this day receive the mystic seal, 
The mark distinctive of the living God. 


ZAIRE. 

I swear to thee, by him whom I adore, 
That God whose laws unknowing I revere, 
Henceforth, Nerestan, to embrace thy faith 
And be a Christian: but, O tell me, what 
Doth it require of Zaire? 


NERESTAN. 

To detest 

Thy tyrant master, and obey the God 

Of our forefathers, that benignant power 
Who died to save us, who conducted me 
To my dear sister, and restored to thee 


Our long-lost father; but, alas! Nerestan 
Cannot instruct thee, mine’s a soldier’s zeal, 
Devoid of knowledge; soon a holy priest 
Shall visit thee, and open the fair book 

Of wisdom, clear thy mind’s obstructed sight, 
And give thee liberty, and life: remember 

Thy oath; take heed that baptism lead thee not 
To curses and to death: but how, my sister, 
Shall I gain leave to bring him to thee? whom 
Must I apply to in this vile seraglio? 

O heaven! that thus the blood of twenty kings, 
The daughter of great Lusignan, that thou, 
Nerestan’s sister, and a Christian, thus 

Should be the slave of Osman! but, no more; 
You understand me, Zaire: gracious God! 
Were we reserved for this at last? 


ZAIRE. 

Go on, 

My cruel brother, and pursue thy triumph 

O’er Zaire’s weakness; O thou knowest not yet 
Her secret faults, her sorrows, and her crimes: 
Pity, Nerestan, an unhappy sister, 

Misled, betrayed, and dying with despair: 

I am a Christian, and impatient wait 

The holy water that must purge my heart, 

And wash its stains away: I will not live 
Unworthy of my brother, of myself, 

Of my great ancestors, of thee, my father, 
Afflicted Lusignan! but tell me all, 

What will your Christian laws require of Zaire? 
How will they punish an unhappy woman, 

Left to repine in sad captivity? 

What, if amidst her sorrows she should find 

A generous patron in a brave barbarian, 
Warmed by his goodness, what if she should feel 
A grateful passion, and give up her heart 


To him that saved her? 


NERESTAN. 

Ha! what sayest thou? rather 
Might instant death — 

ZAIRE. 

Strike, and prevent thy shame; 

For know — 

NERESTAN. 

O heaven! couldst thou, my sister? 


ZAIRE. 

Yes; 

I stand condemned, I am my own accuser: 
Osman adores me, and I meant to wed him. 


NERESTAN. 

To wed him? to wed Osman? can it be? 
Couldst thou, descended from a race of kings, 
Couldst thou, my sister? 


ZAIRE. 
Strike; for know, I love him. 


NERESTAN. 

Shame as thou art to our untainted blood, 

Now, did I listen to the voice of honor, 

Did not the law of that all-saving God 

Whom yet thou knowest not, did not my religion 
Withhold my arm, this moment would I rush 
Into the palace, and there sacrifice 

This vile barbarian, this imperious lover; 
Would plunge the dagger in thy guilty breast, 
Then turn it on my own: O infamy! 

Whilst Louis, the world’s bright example, bears 
His conquering legions to the affrighted Nile, 
But to return on wings of victory 

To free thy captive God, and give him back 


His native walls, meantime Nerestan’s sister 
Renounces all, and weds an infidel: 

And must I tell the good old man, his daughter 
Hath chosen a Tartar for her God? alas! 

Ev’n now thy dying father kneels to heaven 
For Zaire’s happiness. 


ZAIRE. 

O stay, my brother, 

Perhaps thy Zaire still deserves thy love; 

Thou dost not know me; spare thy keen reproaches, 
For, O, thy cruel scorn, thy bitter wrath, 

Is worse to me even than the death I asked, 
Which yet thou hast refused me: O Nerestan, 

I know thou art oppressed, I know thou sufferest 
For my misfortunes; but I suffer more: 

Would that kind heaven had taken my wretched life, 
Before this heart glowed with a guilty flame 

For Osman! and yet, who that knew his virtues 
Would not have loved him! he did all for me; 

His generous heart from crowds of fond admirers 
Selected Zaire; she alone subdued 

His fiery soul, and softened his resentment: 

He hath revived the Christian’s hope; to him 

I owe the dear delight of seeing thee, 

My brother: O Nerestan, thou shouldst pardon, 
Indeed thou shouldst, for I am truly wretched: 
My oath, my duty, my remorse, my father, 

My fatal passion, and thy cruel anger, 

Are punishment enough: repentance fills 

All Zaire’s soul, and leaves no room for love. 


NERESTAN. 

I blame, yet pity thee: kind heaven, I trust, 

Will never let thee perish in thy sins; 

The arm of God, that makes the weakest strong, 
Will cherish and support a tender flower 


That bends beneath the fury of the storm: 

He will not suffer thy divided heart 

To fluctuate thus ‘twixt Him and a barbarian; 
Baptism will quench the guilty flame, and Zaire 
In the true faith shall live a pious Christian, 

Or die a martyr: promise then thy father, 
Promise thy king, thy country, and that God 
Whose powerful voice thou hast already heard, 
Thou wilt not think of these detested nuptials 
Before the priest hath opened thy dark mind, 
And, in Nerestan’s sight, pronounced thee Christian: 
Say, wilt thou promise, Zaire? 


ZAIRE. 

Yes; I promise: 

Make me a Christian, make me free; do what 
Thou wilt with Zaire: but haste, close the eyes 
Of my dear father: would I could go with thee, 
And die before him! 


NERESTAN. 

Sister, fare thee well! 

Since I must leave thee in this hated palace, 
Farewell! remember, I shall soon return 

To save thee from perdition, from thyself, 
And from the powers of hell, by holy baptism. 


SCENE V. 


ZAIRE. 

[Alone. 

I am alone: now hear me, gracious heaven! 
For what am I reserved? O God, command 
This rebel heart not to relinquish thee! 

Am I the daughter of great Lusignan, 

Or Osman’s wife; a lover, or a Christian? 
Ye sacred oaths, my father, and my country, 
All shall be heard, all shall be satisfied! 


But where’s my friend? where is my Fatima? 
In this distressful hour the world forsakes me: 
Deserted, and forlorn, how shall I bear 

The galling weight of these discordant duties! 
O God! I will be thine, and thine alone; 

But, O! preserve me from the sight of Osman, 
The dear, the generous Osman! did I think 
This morn, that ere the day was past, my heart 
Should dread to see him; I whose every hope 
And joy, and happiness, on him alone 
Depended? O! I had no other care, 

No pleasure, but to listen to his love; 

To wish, and wait for, and adore my Osman! 
And now it is a crime to think of him. 


SCENE VI. 
ZAIRE, OSMAN. 


OSMAN. 

Come forth, my love! for my impatient soul 

Is on the wing, and will not brook delay! 

The torch of Hymen casts its sacred light 

On happy Osman, and the perfumed mosque 
Invites us; Mahomet’s all-powerful God 
Propitious hears and answers to our vows; 

My people on their knees, in fervent prayer, 
United sue for Zaire’s happiness; 

Whilst thy proud rivals, who disputed long 

My heart with thee, at length confess thy power, 
Pleased to submit, and happy to obey: 

The rites attend thee, and the throne’s prepared; 
Haste then, my love, and make thy Osman happy. 


ZAIRE. 
O grief! O love! O wretched Zaire! 


OSMAN. 


Haste. 


ZAIRE. 
O hide me! 


OSMAN. 
Ha! what sayest thou? 


ZAIRE. 

O my lord — 

OSMAN. 

Give me thy hand, come, beauteous Zaire, deign — 
ZAIRE. 

What can I say to him? assist me, heaven! 


OSMAN. 

O! I must triumph o’er this tender weakness, 
This sweet embarrassment; it makes me love thee 
With double ardor. 


ZAIRE. 
O! 


OSMAN. 

Those sighs, my Zaire, 

Endear thee more to Osman; ‘tis the mark 
Of modest virtue thus to shrink from love; 
But haste, my charmer, and repay my fondness, 
My constancy — 

ZAIRE. 

O Fatima, support me! 

My lord — 

OSMAN. 

Well, what? O heaven! 


ZAIRE. 
That heaven’s my witness, 
All Zaire’s hopes of happiness were placed 


On thee; my soul desired to call thee mine: 

Not that I sought the splendor of a throne; 
Thoughts distant far and nobler filled my breast: 
I could have wish, to thee and to thy virtues 
United, to have lived in solitude, 

With thee despised the pomp of Asia’s pride, 
And spurned her crowns and sceptres at my feet: 
But O! my lord, these Christians — 

OSMAN. 

What have they 

To do with Osman, or with Osman’s love? 


ZAIRE. 
Old Lusignan, oppressed with age and sorrow, 
Now touches his last moments. 


OSMAN. 

Be it so; 

What is that Christian slave to thee, or why 
Feelest thou for him? thou art not of his faith, 
But from thy infant years hast followed mine, 
And worshipped Osman’s God; shall Zaire weep 
Because an old man pays the debt of nature? 

At such a time as this shall Zaire mourn? 

Should she not rather centre all her cares 

In Osman now, and think of naught but love? 


ZAIRE. 

If ever I was dear to thee — 
OSMAN. 

If ever! 

O God! 


ZAIRE. 

Defer, my lord, a little while 
Our nuptials, let me — 
OSMAN. 

Ha! what sayest thou? heaven! 


Can Zaire speak thus? 


ZAIRE. 
O I cannot bear 
His anger. 


OSMAN. 
Zaire! 


ZAIRE. 

O forgive, my lord, 

These sighs! alas, I have forgot myself, 
Forgot my duty, all I owe to thee: 

I cannot bear that look — permit me, sir, 
But for a moment to retire, to hide 

My tears, my grief, my love, and my despair. 
[She goes out. 


SCENE VII. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 

Amazement! dumb and motionless I stand 

With horror: did I hear aright, Orasmin, 

Was it to me that Zaire spoke, to Osman? 

Does she avoid me; fly from me? O heaven! 

What have I seen, and whence this wondrous change? 
She’s gone, she’s lost; I know not who I am, 

Or what, or where. 


ORASMIN. 
You are yourself the cause 


Of your complaint, and but accuse a heart 
Where you and you alone in triumph reign. 


OSMAN. 


But why those sighs, those tears, that sudden flight! 
Whence that deep sorrow, in her downcast eyes 

So plainly written? O if that wily Frenchman — 
Horrible thought! how dreadfully the light 

Breaks in upon me! ‘tis impossible; 

A vile barbarian; O, it cannot be 

Orasmin; thinkest thou that the heart of Osman 
Will e’er descend to fear a Christian slave? 

But tell me, thou perhaps couldst mark her features, 
And understand the language of her eye; 

Am I betrayed? nay, do not hide thy thoughts, 

But let me know my misery: ha! thou tremblest; 

It is enough. 


ORASMIN. 

I would not rive thy heart 

With fond suspicions: I beheld her weep, 

But nothing more; saw naught that could alarm — 
OSMAN. 

Was I reserved to bear an injury 

Like this? had Zaire meant to play me false, 

She would have done it with more art; would ne’ er 
Have openly avowed her treacherous purpose: 

O no; she must be innocent; but tell me, 

This Frenchman — he, thou sayest too sighed and wept; 
And what of that! he might not sigh for her; 

It was not love perhaps that made him weep; 

Or if it was, why should I fear a slave, 

One who to-morrow parts from her forever? 


ORASMIN. 
Against our laws, my lord, you gave him leave 
To see her twice; he came. 


OSMAN. 
The traitor! yes, 
I know he did; but if again he dares 


To visit her, I'll tear the slave to pieces, 

And mix his life-blood with the faithless Zaire’s. 
Pardon, my friend, the transports of a heart 

So deeply pierced; it is by nature warm, 

And has been wounded in the tenderest part: 

I know my rage, Orasmin, and my weakness, 
Know ‘tis beneath me to be thus disturbed; 

But Zaire — O I cannot, will not think it: 

Her heart could ne’er be guilty of such baseness, 
It was not made for falsehood; nor shall Osman 
Stoop to complaint or mean submission; no: 

It were unworthy of a king to wait 

For explanations of this strange conduct: 

I will resume that empire o’er my heart 

Which I had lost, forget the very name 

Of Zaire: yes; henceforth let my seraglio 

Be shut forever, fear and terror reign 

Within my palace; let despotic power 

Rule unreluctant o’er a race of slaves! 

Osman henceforth shall be an eastern king, 

And reign like them: perhaps we may forget 
Our rank a while, and cast an eye of favor 

Upon our vassals; but to stand in awe 

Of a proud mistress, is most shameful; no: 

To western climes we leave such fond submission 
The dangerous sex, ambitious to enslave 


Our easy hearts, and bend them to their will, 
In Europe rule, but here they must obey. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
ZAIRE, FATIMA. 


FATIMA. 

How I admire, and how I pity thee! 

The Christian God inspires thee; let not then 
Thy soul despair, for he shall give thee strength 
To break the powerful chains of mighty love. 


ZAIRE. 
When shall I make the glorious sacrifice? 


FATIMA. 

Thou suest to heaven for pardon, but mayest claim 
Its justice; God will guard thy innocence, 

And shield thy virtue. 


ZAIRE. 
Zaire never wanted 
His kind protection more. 


FATIMA. 

The God thou servest 

Will be a father to thee; he shall guide 

Thy wandering steps, speak to thy doubting heart, 
And take thee to his bosom: though the priest 
Dare not attend thee here — 

ZAIRE. 

Alas! my friend, 

How have I pierced the soul of generous Osman, 
And driven him to despair! a dreadful task! 


But ‘tis thy will, O God, and I obey: 


Zaire had been too happy. 


FATIMA. 
Wilt thou then 
Hazard the victory after all thy toil? 


ZAIRE. 

Unhappy victory, and inhuman virtue! 

Alas! thou knowest not, Fatima, how dear 

They cost me; all my hopes of happiness 

Were fixed on love, and Osman: take my heart, 
Accept my guilty tears, subdue my passion 
Eternal God, and make me all thy own! 

But O my friend, even now the lovely image 

Of my dear generous Osman steps between 

My God and me; that form is still before me, 
Forever in my sight: ye race of kings 

From whom I sprang, my father, mother, country, 
And thou, my God, since you have taken him from me, 
Finish a life that is not worth my care 

Without him; let me die a blameless victim, 

Let Osman close the eyes of her he loved! 

But he has left me, left the wretched Zaire, 
Inquires not, thinks not of me; O I faint, 

My Fatima, I never can survive it. 


FATIMA. 

Remember thou art the daughter of a king, 
The favorite of heaven, the chosen of God; 
And will not he protect thee? 


ZAIRE. 
Will he not 
Protect my Osman too? a God of mercy 


Can never hate, can never persecute 
A heart so just, so brave, so good as Osman’s; 
What could he more, had he been born a Christian? 


O that this holy minister would come, 

This blest interpreter of heaven’s high will, 

To ease my wounded heart, and give me comfort! 
Still I have hope that kind benignant God, 
Whose darling attribute is clemency, 

Will not forbid our union, will forgive 

The struggles of a heart so torn as mine; 

Perhaps by raising Zaire to the throne 

Of Syria he might serve the Christian cause: 
Great Saladin, thou knowest, whose potent arm 
Robbed us of Jordan’s empire, who, like Osman, 
Was famed for mercy, from a Christian sprung. 


FATIMA. 

Alas! thou seest not that, to calm thy soul, 
Mistaken as thou art — 

ZAIRE. 

I see it all; 

See that my father, country, friends, condemn me; 
See that I follow Lusignan, yet love. 

Adore my Osman; see that still my life 

Is linked with his: O I could wish to see him, 

To throw me at his feet, and tell him all. 


FATIMA. 

That would destroy thy brother, and endanger 

The Christians, who have no support but thee; 
Thou wouldst betray that God who calls thee back 
From error’s paths, and bids thee follow him. 


ZAIRE. 
O didst thou know the noble heart of Osman! 


FATIMA. 

He is protector of the Mussulman, 

Therefore the more he loves thee, doubtless, Zaire, 
Less willing must he be to have thee worship 

A God his faith has taught him to abhor. 


The priest, thou knowest, will visit thee in secret, 
And thou hast promised — 

ZAIRE. 

I will wait for him; 

I’ve promised to preserve the secret still 

From Osman; cruel silence! but to make 

My woes complete, I am no longer loved. 


SCENE IL. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE. 


OSMAN. 

There was a time when thy deluding charms 
Inflamed my soul; a willing captive then 

I gloried in my chains: I hoped indeed, 

Vain hope! a sovereign sighing at thy feet 
Might claim some kind return, and thought myself 
Beloved by Zaire; but I am undeceived: 

Yet think not, madam, I will ever stoop 

To mean complaints, or with the whining race 
Of vulgar lovers vindicate my wrongs 

By loud reproaches; no: I am above 
Dissimulation, and am come to tell you 

I mean to treat it with that just contempt 
Which it deserves; think not by female arts, 
Or subtle arguments, to color o’er 

Thy conduct, I disclaim thee, know thee not; 
And, for I would not make thee blush, desire 
The hated cause may be a secret still; 

I would not wish to know it: all is past: 
Another may be found to fill the throne 
Which you despise; another may have eyes 
Perhaps for Osman’s merit, and a heart 

For Osman’s love: I know ‘twill cost me dear 
To part from Zaire, but I am resolved: 

For I had rather lose thee, rather die 


With anguish and despair, than make thee mine, 
If but a sigh escaped thee for another, 

And not for Osman: fare thee well; these eyes 
Must ne’er behold thee more. 


ZAIRE. 

It is thy will 

O, God, to reign unrivalled in my heart, 

And thou hast robbed me now of all: — my lord, 
Since you no longer love me — 

OSMAN. 

“Tis too true; 

Honor commands it; I adored thee once, 

But I must leave thee, must renounce thee, ‘twas 
Thy own request — beneath another law — 
Zaire, thou weepest! 


ZAIRE. 

O think not, I beseech you, 

Think not, my lord, I shall regret the pomp 
And splendor of a throne; it is decreed 
That I must lose thee, such is my hard fate: 
But punish me forever, angry heaven, 

If there be aught on earth I shall regret 

But Osman’s heart! 


OSMAN. 
Zaire, thou lovest me! 


ZAIRE. 
Love him! 
O God! 


OSMAN. 

Amazement? Zaire said she loved me: 

Why then thou cruel maid, why tear the heart 
Of faithful Osman thus? in my despair, 

Alas! I thought I could command myself 


To love, or hate; but ‘tis impossible: 

Zaire can never be forgotten; no: 

Osman could never harbor such a thought, 
To place another on his throne; forgive 

My rage, my madness; ‘twas affected all, 

All false; I could not leave, I could not hate thee; 
It was the only scorn thy tender heart 

Ever experienced: O I love thee still, 

And ever must: but wherefore thus delay 

My happiness? speak, was it fond caprice, 
Or was it fear, or artifice? but art 

Was never made for thee; thou needest it not: 
Even where it is most innocent, it looks 

Like falsehood, and perfidiousness: O Zaire, 
Let it not break the holy tie that binds us: 

I ever have abhorred it: Osman’s heart 

Is full of naught but truth. 


ZAIRE. 

Despair, and horror! 

O thou art dear to me, indeed thou art, 
Believe me, Osman; and the tender love 

I feel for thee makes me supremely wretched. 


OSMAN. 

Explain thyself: O heaven! and can it be? 
But thou wert born to make me wretched. 
ZAIRE. 

Why 

Must I not speak? 


OSMAN. 

What dreadful secret, Zaire, 

Dost thou keep from me? have the Christian slaves 
Conspired against me? speak, am I betrayed? 


ZAIRE. 


Who would betray so good so kind a master? 
No, generous Osman, thou hast naught to fear; 
Zaire alone is wretched: but her griefs 

Are to herself. 


OSMAN. 
Great God! is Zaire wretched? 


ZAIRE. 
Permit me on my knees, my lord, to ask 
One favor of thee. 


OSMAN. 
Were it Osman’s life, 
Thou mightest command it: speak, and it is thine. 


ZAIRE. 

O would to heaven we could have been united! 
But O, my lord, permit me this one day 

To be alone; leave me to meditate 

On my misfortunes, and to hide my griefs 
From thee; to-morrow all shall be revealed: 
OSMAN. 

O heaven! what woes dost thou inflict upon me! 
Canst thou — 

ZAIRE. 

If love still pleads for Zaire, grant her 

This one request! do not refuse me. 


OSMAN. 

Well; 

It must be so; I have no will but thine: 
Remember that I sacrifice to thee 

The dearest, happiest moments of my life. 


ZAIRE. 
O talk not thus, my lord, it wounds my heart 
Too deeply. 


OSMAN. 
You will leave me, Zaire? 


ZAIRE. 
Yes: 
I must; farewell. 


SCENE III. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 

So soon to seek retirement! 

It is an insult o’er my easy heart; 

The more I think, Orasmin, on her conduct, 
The more am I perplexed; I cannot find 

The hidden cause of this mysterious sorrow: 
By Osman’s partial fondness raised to empire, 
Even in the bosom of that happiness 

Her soul desired, thus loving and beloved, 
Yet are her eyes forever bathed in tears: 

I hate her fond caprice, her discontent 


And causeless grief — yet was not I to blame? 
Did I not slight her? did I not offend 

My Zaire? wherefore then should I complain? 
I must atone for my injurious transports 

By double kindness, by indulging her 

In every wish: it is enough that Osman 

Is loved by Zaire: her untainted soul 

Is void of art; hers is the tender age 

Of innocence and truth, when simple nature 
Guides every thought, and dictates every word: 
I will rely on her sincerity: 

I know she loves me; in her eyes I read 

The tender tale; whilst her impatient soul 
Flew to her lovely lips and told me all: 

Can there on earth be hearts so base as e’er 


To boast a passion which they never feel? 
SCENE IV. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN, MELIDOR. 


MELIDOR. 
My lord, the guards have stopped a letter sent 
To Zaire. 


OSMAN. 
Give it me: who sent it to her? 


MELIDOR. 

One of those Christian slaves whom you released, 
Who, as he strove to enter the seraglio, 

Was seized, and put in chains. 


OSMAN. 
Ha! what do I read! 
Leave me — I tremble — 


SCENE V. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


ORASMIN. 
This may clear up all, 
And set your heart at ease. 


OSMAN. 

Ha! let me read 

Again; this letter must determine all, 

And fix my fate— “Dear Zaire, now’s the time 
To meet us; near the mosque thou wilt perceive 
A secret passage; unsuspected thence 

Thou mayest escape, and easily deceive 

Thy keepers; we must hazard all; thou knowest 


My zeal: I wait impatient for thee; haste, 
I cannot live, if thou shouldst prove unfaithful 
What sayest thou, my Orasmin? 


ORASMIN. 
I, my lord? 
I’m shocked, astonished at her. 


OSMAN. 
Now thou seest 
How I am treated. 


ORASMIN. 

O detested treason! 

You must resent an injury like this: 

You who so lately but on slight suspicion 
So deeply felt the wound; a deed so black, 
I hope, my lord, will cure you of your love. 


OSMAN. 
Haste, my Orasmin, fly this instant, show her 


That letter — let her tremble, and then plunge 

The dagger in her faithless breast — no, stay, 

Not yet — that Christian first — let him be brought 
Before her — stay — I can determine nothing, 

My rage o’erpowers me; O I faint, support me, 
Orasmin. 


ORASMIN. 
‘Tis indeed a cruel stroke! 


OSMAN. 

‘Tis all unfolded now, this dreadful secret, 
That sat so heavy on her guilty heart: 
Beneath the specious veil of modest fear 
She left me for a while; I let her go; 

She wept at parting; wept but to betray me; 


O Zaire, Zaire. 


ORASMIN. 

Everything conspires 

To make her doubly guilty: O my lord, 

Fall not a victim to her arts, recall 

Thy wonted courage, and deep sense of wrong. 


OSMAN. 

This is the gallant, boasted, brave Nerestan, 

The Christian’s hero, that proud son of honor, 

So famed for his sublimity of virtue; 

Admired, nay envied by the jealous Osman; 

Who could not bear a rival in a slave, 

And now he stoops to this vile treachery, 

This base imposture: O but Zaire — she 

Is far more guilty, O a thousand times 

More vile, more impious — a poor Christian slave, 
I might have left her in her mean estate, 

And not debased her; well she knows what Osman 
Has done for her; ungrateful wretch! 


ORASMIN. 

My lord, 

If midst the horrors of thy troubled soul 

I might be heard — forgive me — but if — 
OSMAN. 

Yes: 

I’ll see, and talk to her — go, fetch her hither; 
Fly, bring her, slave. 


ORASMIN. 
In this distracted state 
What can you say to her? 


OSMAN. 
I know not what; 
But I must see her. 


ORASMIN. 

To complain, to threaten, 

To make her weep, to let your easy heart 
Again be softened by her tears, to seek, 

In spite of all your wrongs, some poor pretence 
To justify her conduct: trust me, sir, 

“Twere better to conceal this paper from her, 
Or send it to her by some hand unknown; 
Thus, spite of all her arts, thou mayest discover 
Her inmost thoughts, and unsuspected trace 
The secret windings of her treacherous heart. 


OSMAN. 

Dost thou indeed believe that Zaire’s false? 
But I will tempt my fate, and try her virtue; 
I'll try how far a bold and shameless woman 
Can urge her falsehood. 


ORASMIN. 

O my lord, I fear, 

A heart like thine — 

OSMAN. 

Be not alarmed: alas! 

Osman, like Zaire, never can dissemble: 

But I am master of myself, and know 

How to restrain my anger: yes, Orasmin; 

Since she descends so low — here — take this letter, 
This fatal scroll, choose out a trusty slave, 

And send it to her — go: — I will avoid her: 

Let her not dare approach — just heaven! ‘tis she. 


SCENE VI. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE, ORASMIN. 
ZAIRE. 
I have obeyed your orders, and attend you, 
But own they much surprised me; whence, my lord, 


This sudden message? what important business — 
OSMAN. 

Business of moment, madam, of much more 
Than you perhaps imagine; I’ve reflected 
On our condition, Zaire: we have made 
Each other wretched, and ‘tis fit we come 
To explanations for our mutual interest: 
Perhaps my care, my tenderness, my bounty, 
The confidence my soul reposed on Zaire, 
My pride forgot, my sceptre at thy feet, 

All my officious services demanded 

Some kind return from Zaire; nay perhaps 


Forever courted, and forever pressed 

By a fond lover, thy reluctant heart 

Might yield, mistaking gratitude for love: 
Let us be free and open to each other, 
Answer with truth to my sincerity: 

If love’s supreme unconquerable power 
Pleads for another, if thy doubtful heart 
Uncertain wavers ‘twixt his claim and mine, 
Avow it frankly, and I here forgive thee; 
But pause not, let me know my rival, quick, 
Now whilst I’m here, whilst I am speaking to thee, 
A moment more will be too late for pardon. 


ZAIRE. 

Is this a language fit for me to hear, 

Or you to speak, my lord? I’ve not deserved it; 
But know, this injured heart, which heaven hath tried 
With sore affliction, could defy thy power, 
Did it not feel its foolish weakness still 

For Osman; were it not for my fond love, 

That fatal passion, which I ought no more 

To cherish, never should I thus descend 

To justify my conduct: whether heaven, 

That still hath persecuted wretched Zaire, 


Decrees that we shall pass our lives together, 
I know not; but, whatever be my lot, 

By honor’s sacred laws, that in my heart 

Are deeply graved, I swear, were Zaire left 
To her own choice, she would reject the vows 
Of powerful monarchs kneeling at her feet; 
All would be hateful to her after Osman: 

But I will tell thee more, will open all 

My foolish heart, will own it sighed for thee 
Long ere thy passion justified my own: 
Never did Zaire own another master, 

Nor ever will: here, bear me witness, heaven! 
If I offended, if I have deserved 

Eternal wrath; if Zaire has been guilty, 

If she has been ungrateful, ‘twas for thee. 


OSMAN. 

Good heaven! she talks of tenderness and love, 
Though I have proof before me of her falsehood; 
O black ingratitude! O perjured Zaire! 


ZAIRE. 
What says my lord? you seem disordered. 


OSMAN. 
No: 
I am not, for thou lovest me. 


ZAIRE. 

That fierce tone, 

And wild demeanor, suit not with thy words; 

Thou talkest of love, yet fillest my heart with terror. 


OSMAN. 

Thou lovest me? 

ZAIRE. 

Canst thou doubt it? yet thy eyes 


Are red with anger; what indignant looks 
They cast upon me; furies in thy aspect! 
Thou dost not doubt me? 


OSMAN. 
No: I doubt no longer: 
You may retire: be gone. 


SCENE VII. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 

Didst thou observe her 

Orasmin? how she braves it to the last 

She glories in her crime; so artful too, 

So calmly, so deliberately false: 

But say, my friend, hast thou dispatched that slave, 
That I may know the worst of Zaire’s guilt, 

And Osman’s shame? 


ORASMIN. 

I have obeyed your orders; 

Now I may hope you will no longer sigh 

For Zaire and her treacherous charms; henceforth 
You must behold her with indifference, 

Unless you should at last repent your justice, 
And love resume his empire o’er your heart. 


OSMAN. 
Orasmin, I adore her more than ever. 


ORASMIN. 
Indeed, my lord? O heaven! 


OSMAN. 
Methinks I see 
A dawn of hope before me: this young Christian, 


This hated rival, bold, presumptuous, vain 

Full of his country’s levity, perhaps, 

But thinks that Zaire listened to his vows, 

One look from her might easily deceive him: 

He thinks himself beloved; and he alone 

May be to blame, they may not both be guilty: 
She never saw that letter, I have been 

Too ready to believe myself undone. 

Orasmin, mark me — at the dead of night, 
When darkness lends her sable veil to hide 

The crimes of mortals, soon as this Nerestan 
Comes to the palace, instant let the guard 

Seize him, and bound in fetters bring him to me: 
Leave Zaire free: thou knowest my heart; thou knowest 
To what excess I love; thou knowest how fierce 
My anger is, how cruel my resentment; 

I tremble but to think on it myself; 

O I have been most shamefully deceived; 

But woe to those who have offended Osman. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN, a Slave. 


OSMAN. 

They’ ve told her of it, and she comes to meet him; 
False wretch! — remember, slave, thy master’s fate 
Is in thy hands: give her the Christian’s letter; 
Observe her well, and bring me back her answer; 
Let me know all — but soft, she’s here, Orasmin, 
[To Orasmin. 

Come thou with me, and let thy tender friendship 
Teach me to hide my rage and my despair. 


SCENE II. 
ZAIRE, FATIMA, a Slave. 


ZAIRE. 

Who can desire to speak with wretched Zaire, 

At such a time, when all is horror round me? 

If it should be my brother! but the gates 

Are shut on every side; yet heaven’s high hand, 
To strengthen my weak faith, by secret paths 
Might lead him to me: but what unknown slave — 
SLAVE. 

This letter, madam, trusted to my hands, 

Will speak my errand. 


ZAIRE. 
Give it me. 
[She reads. 


FATIMA. 


[Aside, whilst Zaire reads the letter. 
Great God! 

Send down thy blessing, and deliver her 
From barbarous Osman! 


ZAIRE. 
Fatima, come near me, 
I must consult with thee. 


FATIMA. 

[To the slave. 

You may retire; 

Be ready when we call for you: away. 


SCENE III. 
ZAIRE, FATIMA. 


ZAIRE. 
Read this, my Fatima, and tell me what 
I ought to do: I would obey my brother. 


FATIMA. 

Say rather, madam, that you would obey 
The will of heaven; ‘tis not Nerestan calls, 
It is the voice of God. 


ZAIRE. 

I know it is; 

And I have sworn to serve him: but the attempt 
Is dangerous, to my brother, to myself, 

To all the Christians. 


FATIMA. 

“Tis not that alarms you, 

“Tis not their danger that suggests thy fears, 

“Tis love: I know thy heart would judge like theirs, 
Like theirs determine, did not love oppose it: 


But O reflect, be mistress of thyself; 

You fear to offend a lover who has wronged, 
Who has insulted you; thou canst not see 

The Tartar’s soul through all his boasted virtues: 
Did he not threaten even while he adored? 

And yet your heart preserves its fond attachment, 
You sigh for Osman still. 


ZAIRE. 

I have no cause 

To hate him, Osman never injured me; 

He offered me a throne, and I refused it; 

The temple was adorned, the rites prepared, 
And I, who ought to have revered his power, 
Despised his offered hand, and braved his anger. 


FATIMA. 
And canst thou in this great decisive hour 
Neglect thy duty thus to think of love? 


ZAIRE. 

All, all conspires to drive me to despair: 

No power on earth can free me: I would quit 
With joy these walls so fatal to my peace, 
Would wish to see the Christian’s happier clime, 
Yet my fond heart in secret longs to stay 
Forever here: how dreadful my condition! 

I know not what I wish, or what I ought 

To do, and only feel myself most wretched: 

O Ihave sad forebodings of my fate, 

Avert them, heaven! preserve the Christians, save 
My dearest brother! — when Nerestan’s gone, 

I will take courage, and impart to Osman 

The dreadful secret; tell him to what faith 

This heart is bound, and who is Zaire’s God; 

I know his generous soul will pity me: 

But, be as it will, whate’er I suffer, 


I never will betray my brother: go, 
And bring him here — call back that slave: 


SCENE IV. 


ZAIRE. 

[Alone. 

O God 

Of my forefathers, God of Lusignan, 
And all our race, O let thy hand direct, 
Thine eye enlighten Zaire! 


SCENE V. 
ZAIRE, a Slave. 


ZAIRE. 

Tell the Christian 

Who gave thee this, he may depend on me, 
And Fatima is ready to conduct him. 

[Aside. 

Take courage, Zaire, yet thou mayest be happy. 


SCENE VI. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN, a Slave. 


OSMAN. 

How lingering time retards my hasty vengeance! 

He comes: — well, slave, what says she? answer me, 
Speak. 


SLAVE. 

O my lord, her soul was deeply moved: 

She wept, grew pale, and trembled; sent me out, 
Then called me back, and with a faltering voice, 
That spoke a heart oppressed with sorrow, promised 
To meet him there this night. 


OSMAN. 

[To the slave. 

Away; begone; 

It is enough. — Orasmin, hence, I loath 
The sight of every human being; go, 

And leave me to the horrors of my soul; 

I hate the world, myself, and all mankind. 


SCENE VII. 


OSMAN. 

[Alone. 

Where am I? gracious heaven! O fatal passion! 
Zaire, Nerestan, ye ungrateful pair, 

Haste, and deprive me of a life which you 

Have made most wretched: O abandoned Zaire, 
Thou shalt not long enjoy — what ho! Orasmin. 


SCENE VIII. 
OSMAN, ORASMIN. 


OSMAN. 
Cruel Orasmin! thus to leave thy friend 
In his distress! this rival, is he come? 


ORASMIN. 
Not yet, my lord. 


OSMAN. 

Detested night, that lendest 

Thy guilty veil to cover crimes like these! 
The faithless Zaire! after all my kindness — 
Alas! unmoved, and with an eye serene, 

I could have borne the loss of empire, kept 
My peace of mind in poverty and chains, 
But to be thus deceived by her I love — 
ORASMIN. 


What purpose you, my lord? may I request — 
OSMAN. 
Didst thou not hear a dreadful cry? 


ORASMIN. 
My lord! 


OSMAN. 
Methought I heard some noise: they’re coming. 


ORASMIN. 

No: 

No creature stirs, the whole seraglio’s wrapped 
In sleep: all is silent; night’s dark shade — 
OSMAN. 

All sleeps 

But guilt, that wakes and spreads its horrors round me: 
To urge her baseness to a height like this! 

O Zaire, thou couldst never know how much, 
How tenderly I loved, how I adored thee; 

One look from her, Orasmin, guides my fate, 
And makes her Osman blest or cursed forever: 
Pity my rage, away! ungrateful woman! 


ORASMIN. 
And dost thou weep? did Osman weep? O heaven! 


OSMAN. 

“Twas the first time I ever wept, Orasmin; 

But they are cruel tears, and death ere long 

Will follow them; thou seest my shame, Orasmin: 
Now, Zaire, weep, for they are tears of blood. 


ORASMIN. 
I tremble for thee. 


OSMAN. 
Tremble for my love, 


For my hard sufferings, for my vengeance: hark! 
They come; I cannot be deceived; I hear them. 


ORASMIN. 
Close by the palace wall they creep along. 


OSMAN. 
Fly, seize Nerestan, bring him here in chains 
Before me. 


SCENE IX. 


OSMAN, ZAIRE, FATIMA. 
[In the dark, at the bottom of the stage. 


ZAIRE. 
Fatima, come near me. 


OSMAN. 

Hark! 

What do I hear? ‘tis the enchanting voice 

That hath so oft seduced me, that false tongue, 
The instrument of guilt and perfidy: 

But now for vengeance — O ‘tis she, ‘tis Zaire, 
I cannot strike, 

[He takes out a dagger. 

The uplifted poniard drops 

From my weak hand: O heaven! 


ZAIRE. 
This is the way, 


Come on, support me, Fatima. 


FATIMA. 
He comes. 


OSMAN. 
That word awakes my slumbering rage: she dies. 


ZAIRE. 

I tremble every step I take; my heart 
Sinks down with fear: Nerestan, is it you? 
I’ve waited a long time. 


OSMAN. 

[Runs up to Zaire and stabs her. 

‘Tis I, false woman! 

“Tis Osman, whom thou hast betrayed: thou diest. 


ZAIRE. 
[Falling on a sofa. 
O, I am slain; great God! 


OSMAN. 

I am revenged: 

What have I done? punished the guilty: here 
I’ll leave her: — Ha! her lover, too — now fate 
Completes my vengeance. 


SCENE the last. 
OSMAN, ZAIRE, NERESTAN, ORASMIN, Slaves. 


OSMAN. 

Bring the villain hither: 

Approach, thou midnight plunderer, who comest 
To rob me of my all: now, traitor, take 

Thy due reward; prepare thyself for torments, 
For miseries, almost equal to my own: 

You have given orders for his punishment? 


ORASMIN. 
I have, my lord. 


OSMAN. 


A part of it thou feelest 

Already in thy heart; I see thou lookest 

Around thee for the partner of thy crimes, 

The wretch who has dishonored me — look there. 


NERESTAN. 
What fatal error — ha! 


OSMAN. 
Look, there she lies 


NERESTAN. 
What do I see? my sister! Zaire dead! 
O monster! O unhappy hour! 


OSMAN. 
His sister? 
Impossible! 


NERESTAN. 

Barbarian, ‘tis too true: 

Haste, Osman, haste, and shed the poor remains 
Of Lusignan’s high blood; destroy Nerestan, 
The last of our unhappy race: know, tyrant, 
That Lusignan was Zaire’s wretched father: 
Within these arms the good old man expired: 
And sad Nerestan brought his last farewell, 
His dying words to Zaire: yes, I came 

To strengthen her weak heart, direct her will, 
And turn her to the Christian faith: alas! 

She had opposed the will of heaven, and now 
Our God hath punished her for loving thee. 


OSMAN. 
Did Zaire love me, Fatima? — his sister? 
Did she love Osman, sayest thou? 


FATIMA. 


Tyrant, yes: 

That was her only crime, and thou hast murdered 
A lovely innocent who still adored 

Her cruel master; still had hopes the God 

Of her forefathers gracious would receive 

The tribute of her tears, and pity her; 

Would have compassion on her artless youth, 
Forgive her weakness, and perhaps one day 
Unite her to thee: O to that excess 

She loved thee, that her heart was long divided 
“Twixt Osman and her God. 


OSMAN. 
It is enough; 
I was beloved: away, I’ll hear no more. 


NERESTAN. 

Who next must fall a victim to thy rage? 

Thine and thy father’s hand have spilt the blood 
Of all our race, Nerestan only lives 

To brave thee; haste, and send him to that father 
Whose guiltless daughter thou hast sacrificed: 
Where are your torments? I despise them all: 
I’ve felt the worst thou canst inflict upon me: 
But O if yet, all savage as thou art, 

Thou canst attend to honor’s voice, remember 
The Christian slaves whom thou hast sworn to free: 
Speak, hast thou yet humanity enough 

To keep thy sacred promise? if thou hast, 

I die contented. 


OSMAN. 
Zaire! 


ORASMIN. 

O sir, go in, 

Let me entreat you — let Nerestan — 
NERESTAN. 


Speak, 
Barbarian, what is thy will? 


OSMAN. 

[After a long pause. 

Take off his chains. 

Orasmin, let his friends be all set free; 

Let the poor Christians have whate’er they wish; 
Give them large presents, and conduct them safe 
To Joppa. 


ORASMIN. 
Sir! 


OSMAN. 

Reply not, but obey me, 

I am thy sultan, and thy friend; no more, 

But do it instantly — 

[To Nerestan. 

And thou, brave warrior. 

Brave but unfortunate, yet not so wretched 

As Osman is, leave thou this bloody scene, 
And take with thee that victim of my rage, 

The dear, the guiltless Zaire: to thy king, 

And to thy fellow Christians, when thou tellest 
Thy mournful story, every eye will shed 

A tear for thee; all will detest the crime, 

And some perhaps lament the fate of Osman: 
But take this dagger with thee, which I plunged 
In Zaire’s breast; tell them I killed the best, 
The sweetest, dearest innocent, that heaven 
Ever formed; this cruel hand destroyed her: tell them 
That I adored, and that I have revenged her: 
[Stabs himself. 

[To his attendants. 

Respect this hero, and conduct him safe. 


NERESTAN. 


Direct me, heaven! ‘midst all my miseries, 
And all thy guilt, I must admire thee, Osman; 
Nay more, thy foe Nerestan must lament thee. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
CAISAR, ANTONY. 


ANTONY. 

Yes, Cesar, thou shalt reign; the day is come, 
Propitious to thy vows, when haughty Rome 

At length shall know, and shall reward thy virtues, 
Long time unjust to thee and to herself, 

Shall hail thee on the throne her great avenger, 
Her conqueror, and her king: on Antony 

Thou mayest depend, who never felt the sting 

Of envy, but still held thy honor dear, 

Even as his own: thou knowest I formed the chain 
Which for the neck of Rome thou hast prepared, 
Content to be the second of mankind; 

Fonder to bind the wreath on Cesar’s brows 
Than rule myself: thou answerest me with sighs, 
And the fair prospect that elates my soul 
Depresses thine; the master of the world, 

The king of Rome complains: can Cesar mourn? 
Can Cesar fear? what can inspire a soul 

Like thine with terror? 


CASAR. 

Friendship, Antony: 

But I must open all my heart to thee. 

Thou knowest that I must leave thee, fate decrees 


We must transport our arms to Babylon, 

To wash out, in the savage Parthian’s blood, 
The shame of Crassus, and the Roman people: 
My touring eagle to the Bosphorus 

Shall wing his way, my faithful legions wait 


But for the royal wreath around my brows, 

The wished-for signal: wherefore should not Cesar 
Subdue a kingdom Alexander conquered? 

The Rhine submitted, why should not Euphrates 
To Cesar’s arms? that hope shall animate 

The bosom of thy friend, yet blind him not; 
Fortune perhaps, grown weary of her favors, 

At length may leave me; Pompey she betrayed, 
And may quit Cesar too; the deepest wisdom 

Is oft deceived: where faction reigns, our fate 
Suspended hangs, as on the battle’s edge, 

“Tis but a step from triumph to disgrace. 

Cesar, thou knowest, these forty years hath served, 
Commanded, conquered, seen the fate of empires 
Lodged in my hands, and trust me, Antony, 

In every action the decisive stroke 

Depended on a moment: but whate’ er 

Chance may bring forth, my heart has nought to fear, 
Cesar shall conquer without pride, or die 

Without complaint: but from thy tender friendship 
One precious boon I must demand of thee; 

My children, Antony, will find a friend, 

I hope, in thee: I hope that Rome, by me 
Defended, and by me subdued, will own 

Thy power; thou shalt, with my sons, enjoy 

The name of king, and rule o’er all mankind; 
Remember, ‘tis the last request I make, 

That thou wilt be a father to my children; 

I ask not for thy oaths, those idle sureties 


Of human faith; thy promise is sufficient; 
For purer is thy word than sacred altars, 
Oft stained with human perjury and falsehood. 


ANTONY. 
It was enough to leave thy Antony, 
And seek for death in foreign climes without him; 


To Asia’s plains when glory calls my friend, 

That I must stay in Italy to plead 

My Cesar’s cause, but it afflicts me more 

To see thy noble heart dejected thus, 

Distrusting fortune, and presaging ills 

That ne’er may happen: wherefore talkest thou thus, 
Of Antony’s dividing with thy sons, 

Thy fortunes, and thy fame? thou hast no son 

But thy Octavius, no adopted heir. 


CAISAR. 

I can no longer hide from thee, my friend, 
The griefs that prey upon a father’s heart; 
Octavius, by the laws, is made the son 

Of Cesar’s choice, I have appointed him 
My successor; but fate (or shall I call it 
Propitious, or unkind I know not which) 
Hath made me father to a real son, 

One whom I love with tenderness, alas! 
But ill repaid by him. 


ANTONY. 

Can there be one 

So base and so ungrateful, so unworthy 
The noble blood from whence he sprang? 


CAISAR. 

Attend, 

And mark me well: thou knowest the unhappy Brutus, 
Instructed in the school of savage virtue 

By the stern Cato, he whose furious zeal 
Defends our ancient laws, the rigid foe 

Of arbitrary power, who, still in arms 
Against me, gives my enemies new hope 
And new support, who in Thessalia’s plains 
Was late my captive, whose life twice I saved 
Spite of himself, was born amongst my foes, 


And bred up far from me. 


ANTONY. 

Could Brutus, could — 

CA‘SAR. 

Believe not me, but read this paper. 


ANTONY. 
Gods! 
The fierce Servilia! Cato’s haughty sister! 


CASAR. 

The same; a private marriage made us one. 
Cato, when first our public discord rose, 
Indignant forced her to another’s arms, 

But her new husband, on the very day 

That he espoused her, died; and Cesar’s son 
Was brought up in the name of Brutus, still 
Was he reserved, ye gods, to hate his father! 
But read, this fatal scroll will tell thee all. 


ANTONY. 

[Reads the paper. 

Cesar, I die; the wrath of heaven, that cuts 
My thread of life, alone can end my love. 
Farewell: remember, Brutus is thy son: 

And may that tender friendship for his father, 
Which at her latest hour Servilia felt, 

Live in his mind, and make him worthy of thee. 
Has cruel fate to Cesar given a son 

So much unlike him! 


CAESAR. 

Brutus hath his virtues: 

His haughty courage, though it angers me, 
Flatters my pride; I feel a secret pleasure, 
Though it offends me: his undaunted heart 
Rises superior, and even conquers mine; 


I am astonished at him, and his firmness 

So shakes my soul I know not how to blame him, 
When he condemns the arbitrary power 

I have assumed: his genius towers above me: 

As man and father, some bewitching charm 
Deceives me still, and pleads his cause within; 
Or, born a Roman, still my country’s voice, 

Spite of myself, breaks forth, and calls me tyrant: 
Perhaps that liberty I mean to oppress, 

Stronger than Cesar, forces me to love him: 

Nay, more: if Brutus owes to me his life, 

The son of Cesar must abhor a master; 

For in my early years I thought like him, 
Detested Sulla, and the name of tyrant: 

Myself had been like him, a citizen, 

The partisan of liberty and Rome, 

Had not that proud usurper Pompey strove 

To crush my fame beneath his growing power; 
For I was born ambitious, fierce of soul, 

Yet brave and virtuous; if I were not Cesar, 

I would be Brutus — but we all must yield 

To our condition: Brutus soon will talk 

Another language, when he knows his birth: 
Trust me, the royal wreath that’s destined for him 
Will bend the stubborn temper of his soul: 

For manners change with fortune: nature, blood 
My favors, thy advice, united all 

With interest and with duty, must restore him. 


ANTONY. 

I doubt it much; I know his savage firmness; 
The sect he follows is a sect of fools, 

Perverse and obstinate, whom nothing moves, 
Intractable and bold; they make a merit 

Of hardening minds against humanity, 

Whilst angry nature falls subdued before them; 
To these he listens, and to these alone. 


The horrid tenets which these sons of pride 

Call duty, hold dominion absolute, 

And lord it o’er their adamantine hearts. 

Cato himself, that wretched stoic, he 

Who fell at Utica, that brain-sick hero, 

Who spumed thy proffered pardon, and preferred 
A shameful death to Cesar’s tender friendship, 
Even Cato was less stern, less proud, than he, 
Less to be feared than this ungrateful son, 

Whom thy good heart would thus endear to thee. 


CASAR. 
What hast thou said, my friend? thy words alarm me. 


ANTONY. 
I love thee, Czsar, and must not deceive thee. 


CASAR. 
Time softens all things. 


ANTONY. 
I despair of it. 


CASAR. 

What! will his hatred — 
ANTONY. 

Trust me. 


CAESAR. 

Well, no matter: 

I am a father still: I oft have served, 

Nay saved, my bitterest foes: I would be loved 
By Rome and by my son; my clemency 

Shall conquer every heart; the world subdued, 
Shall join with Brutus to adore my power. 
Thou must assist me in the great design; 
Thou, Antony, didst lend thy useful arm 

To aid me in the conquest of mankind, 


Thou too must conquer Brutus; try to soften 
His spirit, and prepare his savage virtue 
For the important secret which my heart 
Dreads to reveal; yet he must know it soon. 


ANTONY. 
I will do all, but cannot hope success. 


SCENE IL. 
CAISAR, ANTONY, DOLABELLA. 


DOLABELLA. 
Cesar, the senators attend your pleasure, 
Wait your supreme command, and crave admittance. 


CASAR. 
They’ ve staid too long already; let them enter. 


ANTONY. 
They come, with hatred and sour discontent 
On every brow. 


SCENE III. 


CAISAR, ANTONY, BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CIMBER, DECIMUS, CINNA, 
CASCA, ETC., LICTORS. 


CAISAR. 

[Seated. 

Welcome, ye pillars of immortal Rome, 

And friends to Cesar: Cimber, Decimus, 
Cassius, and Cinna, and thou, dearest Brutus, 
Come near: at length behold the important hour 
When Cesar, if the gods shall smile upon me, 
Goes to complete the conquest of the world, 

To seize the throne of Cyrus, and appease 

Our Crassus’ angry shade: the time is come 


When what remains of universal empire, 

Still unsubdued, shall yield to Rome and me: 
Euphrates calls; to-morrow I depart. 

Brutus and Cassius follow me to Asia; 

Antony’s care is Gaul and Italy; 

Cimber must rule o’er the subjected kings 

Of Betis’ borders, and the Atlantic sea; 

Lycia and Greece I give to Decimus; 

Pontus to thee, Marcellus; and to Casca 

All Syria’s wide domain. Our conquests thus 
Protected, and Rome left in happiness 

And union, naught remains but to determine 

What title Caesar, arbiter of Rome, 

And of the world, shall wear: by your command 
Sulla was called Dictator; Marius, Consul; 

And Pompey, Emperor: I subdued the last, 

Let that suffice; new empires will demand 

New names; we must have one more great, more sacred, 
Less liable to change; one long revered 

In ancient Rome, and dear to all mankind. 

“Tis rumored through the world, that Rome, in vain, 
Wars on the Persian; that a king alone 

Must conquer there, and only kings can rule: 

Cesar will go, but Cesar is no king, 

An humble citizen alone, but famed 

For his past service, subject to the will 

And fond caprice of an uncertain people, 

Who yet may thwart — you understand me, Romans, 
You know my hopes, my merit, and — my power. 


CIMBER. 

Cesar, Ill answer thee. Those crowns, and sceptres, 
That world you give us, to the people’s eye, 

And to the senate, jealous of their rights, 

Appear an injury, not a favor done, 

On such conditions: Marius, Pompey, Sulla, 

Those proud usurpers of the people’s power, 


Never pretended thus to canton out 

Rome’s conquests, or to dictate thus, like kings: 
We hoped from Cesar’s clemency a gift 

More precious, and a nobler treasure, far 
Above the kingdoms which thy bounty gave. 


CASAR. 
What wouldst thou ask of Cesar? 


CIMBER. 
Liberty. 


CASSIUS. 

It was thy promise; thou didst swear thyself 

Forever to uproot despotic power. 

I thought the happy moment now was come, 

When the world’s conqueror should have made us happy: 
Rome bathed in blood, deserted, and enslaved, 

Found comfort in that hope: we were her children 

Before we were thy slaves — I know thy power, 

And know what thou hast sworn. 


BRUTUS. 

Be Cesar great, 

But Rome still free: the mistress of the world 
Abroad, shall she be manacled at home! 
Rule o’er the universe, be called a queen, 
And yet be fettered! What will it avail 

My wretched country, and her sons, to know 
That Cesar has new slaves to trample on? 
Perhaps the Persians are not our worst foes, 
We may have greater. I’ve no more to offer. 


CASAR. 
And thou, too, Brutus! 


ANTONY. 
[Aside to Cesar. 


Mark their insolence; 
And see if they are worthy of thy favor. 


CAESAR. 

And dare ye thus, ungrateful as ye are, 

Abuse my patience, and exhaust my love? 

My subjects all, by right of conquest mine, 

I bought you with my sword; ye spurned indeed 
At Marius, but ye were the slaves of Pompey, 
And only breathed till Ceesar’s wrath, too long 
Restrained already, bursts with fury on you. 
Ye vile republicans, by mercy taught 

But to rebel, ye dared not thus have talked 

To Sulla; but my clemency provokes 


Your base ungrateful spirit to insult me: 

Cesar, you think, will never condescend 

To take revenge, this makes you talk so bravely 

Of Rome and of your country, and affect 

This patriot pride, this grandeur of the soul, 

Before your conqueror: to Pharsalia’s plains 

You should have brought them; fortune now has placed us 
At distance from each other: henceforth learn, 

Who knows not how to conquer, must obey. 


BRUTUS. 

No: Cesar we shall only learn to die. 

Who begged his life in Thessaly? Thou gavest 
What was not asked indeed, but to debase us, 
And we abhor the gift on such conditions. 

Obey thee? No: pour forth thy wrath upon us; 
Begin with me; strike here, if thou wouldst reign. 


CAESAR. 

Brutus attend — you may retire. 

[To the senators, who go out. 

What words 

Are these? away! They pierce my very soul; 


Cesar is far from wishing for thy death: 

Leave this rash senate, I entreat thee — stay, 
Thou only canst disarm me; thee alone 

Cesar would wish to love: stay with me, Brutus. 


BRUTUS. 

But keep thy promise, and I’m thine forever: 
If thou art a tyrant, I detest thy love; 

I will not stay with Antony or thee: 

He is no Roman, for he wants a king. 


SCENE IV. 
CAISAR, ANTONY. 


ANTONY. 

What says my friend? Did Antony deceive him? 
Thinkest thou that nature e’er can move a soul 
So fierce, and so inflexible? No: leave, 

I beg thee, unrevealed the fatal secret 

That weighs upon thy heart: let him deplore 

The fall of Rome, but never let him know 
Whose blood he persecutes: he merits not 

His noble birth, ungrateful to thy goodness, 
Ungrateful to thy love; henceforth renounce him. 


CASAR. 
I cannot, for I love him still. 


ANTONY. 

Then cease 

To love thy power, renounce the diadem, 

Descend from the high rank which thou hast borne; 
Mercy ill suits with thy authority: 

It checks thy growing power, and mars thy purpose. 
What! Rome beneath thy laws, and suffer Cassius 
To thwart thee thus; and Cimber, too, and Cinna; 
Shall senators like these, obscure and low, 


Talk thus before the sovereign of mankind? 
The vanquished wretches breathe, and brave their master? 


CAESAR. 

My equals born, they yielded to my arms; 

Too much above to fear them, I forgive 

Their trembling at the yoke which they must bear. 


ANTONY. 
Marius had been less sparing of their blood, 
And Sulla would have punished them. 


CAESAR. 

That Sulla 

Was a barbarian, born but to oppress: 

Murder and rage were all his policy, 

And all his grandeur: amidst sighs and groans, 
And punishments and death, he governed Rome: 
He was its terror, I would be its joy, 

And its delight: I know the people well; 

A day will change them; lavish of their love 
And of their hatred; both are gained with ease: 
My grandeur galls them, but my clemency 
Attracts them still: ‘tis policy to pardon 

The foe that cannot hurt us, and an air 

Of liberty will reconcile their minds, 

And make their chains fit easy: I must cover 
The pit with flowers, if I would draw them to it, 
And soothe the tiger ere I bind him fast. 

Yes, I will please them, even whilst I oppress, 
Charm, and enslave them, and revenge myself 
On every foe by forcing him to love me. 


ANTONY. 
You must be feared, or you will never reign. 


CASAR. 
In battle only Cesar would be feared. 


ANTONY. 
The people will abuse thy easy nature. 


CAESAR. 
I tell thee, no; the people worship me. 


Behold that temple there, which Rome hath raised 
To Cesar’s clemency. 


ANTONY. 

They’ ll raise another 

Perhaps to vengeance: thou hast cause to dread 
Their rancorous hearts, still cherished by despair, 
Cruel by duty, and the slaves of Rome. 

Cassius alarmed foresees that Antony 

This day shall place the crown on Cesar’s head, 
And even before thy face they murmured at it. 
“Twere best to gain the most impetuous of them, 
And win them to our interest: to prevent 

All danger, Cesar must constrain himself. 


CA‘SAR. 

Could I have feared, I would have punished them; 
Advise me not to make myself detested: 

Cesar has learned to fight, has learned to conquer, 
But knows not how to punish: let us hence, 

And, strangers to suspicion and revenge, 

Rule without violence o’er the conquered world. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
BRUTUS, ANTONY, DOLABELLA. 


ANTONY. 

This bitterness of hate, this proud refusal, 
Breathes less of virtue than of savage fierceness: 
Cesar’s indulgence, his high rank and power, 
At least deserved a milder treatment from you, 
And more complacency; you might at least 


Have talked with him: did you but know with whom 
You are at variance, you would shudder at it — 
BRUTUS. 

I shudder now; but ‘tis at hearing thee; 

Foe to thy country, which thou hast betrayed 

And sold to Cesar, thinkest thou to deceive 

Or to corrupt me? go, and cringe to him, 

Fawn on your haughty lord. I know your arts, 

You long to be a slave; you want a king. 

Yet you are Roman. 


ANTONY. 

Brutus, I’m a friend, 

And boast a heart that loves humanity: 

I am contented with this humble virtue: 

But thou wouldst be a hero, yet art naught 

But a barbarian; and thy savage pride 

Grew fond of virtue, but to make us loathe her. 


SCENE IL. 


BRUTUS. 
[Alone. 


What baseness, heaven! what ignominious slaves! 
Behold, my wretched country, your support, 
Horatius, Decius, and thou great avenger 

Of sacred laws, Brutus, my kindred blood, 
Behold your successors; just gods, are these 
The noble relics of our Roman grandeur? 
We kiss the hand that binds us to the yoke; 
Cesar has ravished even our virtues from us: 
I look for Rome, but find it now no more. 

O ye immortal heroes, ye who fell 

In her defence, whose images now strike 


My soul with awe, and fill my eyes with tears, 
The family of Pompey, and thou Cato, 

Thou last of Scipio’s glorious race, I feel 

A lively spark of your immortal virtues 
Rebound from you, and animate my heart: 
You live in Brutus still, and in his breast 
Have left the honor of the Roman name 

The tyrant would have stolen. What do I see, 
Great Pompey, at thy statue’s foot? a paper. 
[He takes the paper and reads. 

Brutus, thou sleepest, and Rome’s in chains. 
O Rome, 

My eyes are ever open still for thee; 
Reproach me not for chains which I abhor. 
Another paper! No: thou art not Brutus: 
Cruel reflection! Tyrant Cesar, tremble, 
This stroke must end thee: no: thou art not Brutus, 
I am, I will be Brutus; I will perish, 

Or set my country free: Rome still, I see, 
Has virtuous hearts: she calls for an avenger, 
And has her eyes on Brutus; she awakens 
My sleeping soul, and shakes my tardy hand: 
She calls for blood, and shall be satisfied. 


SCENE III. 


BRUTUS, CASSIUS, CINNA, CASCA, DECIMUS, Attendants 


CASSIUS. 

“Tis the last time we may embrace, my friends. 
Buried beneath the ruins of his country, 
Cassius must fall; Cesar can ne’er forgive me; 
He knows our hearts, he knows our resolution; 
Our souls, untainted by corruption, thwart 

His purposes; in us he will destroy 

The last of Romans: yes, my friends, ‘tis past; 
Our laws, our country, and our honor’s lost; 
Rome is no more; he triumphs over her, 

And o’er mankind; our thoughtless ancestors 
But fought for Cesar, but for Cassar conquered: 
The spoils of kings, the sceptre of the world, 
Six hundred years of virtues, toils, and war, 
Were spent for Cesar; he enjoys the fruit 

Of all our dear-bought victories: O my Brutus, 
Wert thou, too, born to crouch beneath a master? 
Our liberty is gone. 


BRUTUS. 
It will revive. 


CASSIUS. 
What sayest thou? hark! did you not hear a shout? 


BRUTUS. 
“Twas the vile rabble: think not of them, Cassius. 


CASSIUS. 
Didst thou say, liberty — that noise again! 


SCENE IV. 
BRUTUS, CASSIUS, DECIMUS, CIMBER. 


CASSIUS. 


Ah! Cimber, is it thou? speak, what hath happened? 


DECIMUS. 
Some new attempt on liberty and Rome? 
What has thou seen? 


CIMBER. 

Our shame. When haughty Cesar 

Came to the temple, he looked down upon us 
Even like the thunderer, Capitolian Jove; 

Then proudly told us of his bold design 

Of adding Persia to the Roman empire: 

The people knelt before their idol, called him 
Rome’s great avenger, conqueror of the world; 
But Cesar wanted yet another title 

To gratify his insolent ambition; 

When, lo! amidst this scene of adulation, 

Came Antony, and bustled through the crowd 
That stood ‘twixt him and Cesar; in his hand 

A crown and sceptre: when, O shameful act, 
Disgraceful to a Roman! whilst we stood 

In silent admiration, unabashed, 

He placed the crown on Cesar’s head; then knelt, 
And cried out, “Cesar, live and reign o’er us, 
And o’er the world:” our Romans, as he spake, 
Turned pale, and with their cries tumultuous wrung 
The temple’s vaulted roof: some fled with terror, 
Whilst others blushing stood, and wept their fate. 
Cesar, who read resentment in their looks, 

And indignation but too visible, 

With well-dissembled modesty, took off 

The radiant crown, and rolled it at his feet. 
Instant the scene was changed, and every Roman 
Welcomed with smiles returning liberty, 
Ill-founded hopes, and momentary joy! 

Antony seemed astonished: Cesar still 

Blushed and dissembled; and the more he strove 


To hide his grief, the more was he applauded. 

By moderation he would veil his crimes, 

Affects to scorn the crown, and spurn it from him: 
But, spite of all his efforts to conceal it, 

Was galled within to hear the people praise him 
For virtues which he never will possess. 

No longer able to conceal his rage 

And disappointment, with contracted brow 

He left the capitol, and in an hour 

The senate must attend him: an hour hence 

Shall Ceesar change the state of Rome: thou knowest, 
O Brutus! half our senate is corrupted, 

Have bought their country, and will sell it now 

To Cesar: they are far more infamous 

Even than the people, who at least abhor 

The name of king: Cesar, already vested 

With regal power, yet wishes for the crown; 

The people have refused him, but the senate 
Bestow it on him: what remains? 


CASSIUS. 

To die; 

To end a life of misery and reproach: 

I’ve dragged it on whilst yet a ray of hope 
Dawned on my country, but her latest hour 

Is come, and Cassius never shall survive her. 
Let others weep for Rome, I can’t avenge 
My country’s cause, but I can perish with her. 
I go where all our gods — O Scipio, Pompey, 
“Tis time to follow you, and imitate 

Great Cato. 


BRUTUS. 

No: we'll not be followers, 

But bright examples: the world’s eye, my friends, 
Is fixed on us; be it our part to answer 

The great expectance of our bleeding country. 


Had Cato taken my counsel, he had fallen 
More nobly, and the tyrant’s blood had flowed 


Mixed with his own: he turned his blameless hand 
Against himself; but little did his death 

Avail mankind: Cato did all for glory, 

And nothing for his country: there, my friends, 
There only erred the greatest of mankind. 


CASSIUS. 
What can we do in this disastrous crisis? 


BRUTUS. 
[Shows the paper. 
See what was wrote to me, and learn our duty. 


CASSIUS. 
The same reproach was sent to me. 


BRUTUS. 
It shows 
We had deserved it. 


CIMBER. 

Quick, the fatal hour 

Approaches, when a tyrant shall destroy 
The Roman name: one hour, and all is gone. 


BRUTUS. 
One hour, and Cesar — dies. 


CASSIUS. 
Ha! now thou art 
What Brutus should be. 


DECIMUS. 
Worthy of thy race, 
The scourge of tyrants; thou hast spoke the thoughts 


Of my own heart. 


CASSIUS. 

O Brutus, thou revivest me; 

“Twas what my sorrows, what my rage expected 
From thy exalted virtue; Rome inspires 

The great design; thy voice alone decrees 

The death of tyrants: O my dearest Brutus, 

Let us blot out this infamous reproach 

On all mankind, and whilst Jove’s thunder sleeps, 
Avenge the capitol. What say ye, Romans, 

Have ye the same unconquerable heart, 

The same desires? 


CIMBER. 

Cassius, we think with you, 

Despise the thought of life, abhor the tyrant; 
We love our country, and we will avenge her, 
If there’s a spark of Roman virtue left, 
Brutus and Cassius will revive it. 


DECIMUS. 

Born 

The guardians of the state, the great avengers 
Of every crime, too long the oppressive hand 
Of power hath galled us, and ‘twere added guilt 
To spare the tyrant, or suspend the blow: 

Say, whom shall we admit to share this honor? 


BRUTUS. 

We are ourselves enough to save our country. 
Emilius, Dolabella, Lepidus 

And Bibulus, are all the slaves of Cesar. 
Cicero may serve us with his eloquence, 

And that alone; he can harangue the senate, 
But is too timid in the hour of danger: 

He’ll talk for Rome, but is not fit to avenge her: 
We’ll leave the orator who charms his country 


The task of praising us when we have saved it. 


With you alone, my friends, will I partake 

This glorious danger, this immortal honor: 

The senate are to meet him an hour hence, 

There I’ll surprise, destroy him there: this sword, 
Deep in his bosom buried, shall avenge 

Cato, and Pompey, and the Roman people: 

I know the attempt is perilous and bold: 

His watchful guards are placed on every side: 

The changeful people, fluttering and inconstant, 
Are doubtful whether they should love or hate him. 
Death seems, my friends, to be our certain fate: 
But O how glorious such a death will be! 

How much to be desired! how noble is it 

To fall in such a cause, to see our blood 

Flow with the blood of tyrants; with what pleasure 
Shall we behold this last illustrious hour! 

Yes, let us die, my friends, but die with Cesar; 
And may that liberty his crimes oppress 

Rise from his ashes, and forever flourish! 


CASSIUS. 

Debate not then, but to the capitol 

Let us away; there he has injured us, 

And there ‘tis fit he should be sacrificed: 

Fear not the people, though they are doubtful now, 
Whene’er the idol falls, they will detest him. 


BRUTUS. 

Swear then with me upon this sword; all swear 
By Cato’s blood, by Pompey’s, by the shades 
Of those brave Romans who in Afric’s plains 
Fell glorious; swear by all the avenging gods 
Of Rome, that Cesar by your hands shall die. 


CASSIUS. 
Let us do more, my friends; here let us swear 


To root out all who, like himself, shall strive 


To govern here: sons, brothers, fathers, all, 

If they are tyrants, Brutus, are our foes: 

A true republican has neither son, 

Father, nor brother, but the commonweal, 

His gods, the laws, his virtue, and his country. 


BRUTUS. 

Forever let me join my blood with yours; 
All linked together in one sacred knot, 

The adopted sons of Liberty and Rome, 
We’ II seal our union with the tyrant’s blood. 
[Advancing towards the statue of Pompey. 
By you, illustrious heroes, who excite 

Our duty and inspire the great design, 

O Pompey, at thy sacred knees, we swear, 
Naught for ourselves we do, but all for Rome, 
We swear to be united for our country; 

We swear to live, to fight, and die together. 
Let us be gone: away: we’ve staid too long. 


SCENE V. 
CASAR, BRUTUS. 
CASAR. 
Stop, Brutus, I must talk with thee; attend: 
Where wouldst thou fly? 
BRUTUS. 


From tyranny, and thee. 


CASAR. 
Lictors, detain him. 


BRUTUS. 
Thou wouldst have my life, 


Take it. 


CAISAR. 

No: Brutus, had I wanted that, 

Thou knowest, I could command it with a word, 
And thou hast merited no better fate: 

It is the pride of thy ungrateful heart 

Still to offend me; and I find thee here 
Amongst those Romans whose dark perfidy 

I most suspect, with those who proudly dared 
To blame my conduct, and defy my power. 


BRUTUS. 
They talked like Romans, gave thee noble counsel: 
Hadst thou been wise, thou wouldst have followed it. 


CAISAR. 

Yet Pll be calm, and bear thy insolence, 
Will stoop beneath myself, and talk to thee. 
What layest thou to my charge? 


BRUTUS. 

A ravaged world, 

The blood of nations, and thy plundered country; 
Thy power, thy specious virtues that gild o’er 
Thy crimes, thy fatal clemency, that makes 

Thy chains so easy, a destructive charm 

To soothe thy captives, and deceive mankind. 


CASAR. 

Reproach like this had suited Pompey well; 

He whose dissembled virtues have betrayed thee, 
That haughty citizen, more fatal far, 

Would not admit even Cesar as his equal. 
Thinkest thou, if he had conquered, his proud soul 
Had left secure the liberty of Rome? 

He would have ruled you with a rod of iron, 

What then had Brutus done? 


BRUTUS. 
He would have slain him. 


CA‘SAR. 

Is that the fate which Cesar must expect 

From thee? thou answerest not. O Brutus, Brutus, 
Thou livest but for my ruin. 


BRUTUS. 
If thou thinkest so, 
Prevent my fury. What withholds thee? 


CASAR. 

[Giving him the letter from Servilia. 

Nature, 

And my own heart: read there, ungrateful, read 
And know whose blood thou hast opposed to mine; 
See whom thou hatest, and if thou darest, go on. 


BRUTUS. 

[Reading. 

What have I read? where am I? do my eyes 
Deceive me? 


CAESAR. 
Now, my son, my Brutus. 


BRUTUS. 
Ceesar 
My father, gracious gods! 


CAESAR. 

Ungrateful, yes, 

I am thy father: whence this deadly silence? 

Why sobbest thou thus, my son? Why do I hold thee 
Thus in my arms mute and insensible? 

Nature alarms, but cannot soften thee. 


BRUTUS. 

O dreadful fate! it drives me to despair: 
My oaths! my country! Rome forever dear! 
Cesar — alas! I’ve lived too long. 


CAISAR. 

O speak, 

I see thy heart is laboring with remorse 

And anguish: O hide nothing from me: still 
Thou art silent: does the sacred name of son 
Offend thee, Brutus? art thou fearful of it? 
Fearest thou to love me, to partake my fortunes? 
Is Cesar’s blood so hateful to thee! Oh, 

This sceptre of the world, this power supreme, 
For thee alone, that Cesar, whom thou hatest, 
Desired them: with Octavius and thyself 

I wished but to divide the rich reward 

Of all my labors, and the name of king. 


BRUTUS. 
O gods! 


CAESAR. 

Thou canst not speak: these transports, Brutus, 
Spring they from hatred, or from tenderness? 
What secret weight hangs heavy on thy soul? 


BRUTUS. 
Ceasar — 
CA‘SAR. 
Well, what? 


BRUTUS. 
I cannot speak to him. 


CASAR. 
Thou seemest as if thou durst not call me father. 


BRUTUS. 
O if thou art my father, grant me this, 
This only boon. 


CAESAR. 
Ask it: to give it thee 
Will make me happy. 


BRUTUS. 
Kill me then this moment, 
Or wish no more to be a king. 


CAESAR. 

Away! 

Barbarian, hence! unworthy of my love, 
Unworthy of thy race, thou art no more 

My son: go, henceforth I disclaim thee; 

My heart shall take example from thy own, 
And stifle nature’s voice; shall learn of thee 
To be inhuman: hence, I know thee not. 
Think not I mean again to supplicate, 

No, thou shalt see I’ve power to crush you all: 
I will no longer listen to the pleas 

Of mercy, but obey the laws of justice; 

My easy heart is weary of forgiveness: 

I?ll act like Sulla now, like him be cruel, 

And make you tremble at my vengeance: go, 
Find out your vile seditious friends, they all 
Insulted me, and all shall suffer for it: 

They know what Cesar can do, and shall find 
What Cesar dare: if I am barbarous, 
Remember, thou alone hast made me so. 


BRUTUS. 
I must not leave him to his cruel purpose, 
But save, if possible, my friends, and Cesar. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


CASSIUS, CIMBER, DECIMUS, CINNA, CASCA, with the rest of the 
Conspirators. 


CASSIUS. 

At length the hour is come when Rome again 
Shall breathe, again shall flourish; unoppressed 
By tyrants, soon the mistress of the world 

To freedom and to fame shall be restored. 
Yours is the honor, Decimus, and Casca, 
Cimber, and Probus, but one hour and Cesar 
Shall be no more: what Cato, Pompey, all 

The power of Asia, never could perform, 

We, my brave friends, alone shall execute; 

We will avenge our country: on this day 

Thus may we speak to all mankind: “Henceforth 
Respect the state of Rome, for she is free.” 


CIMBER. 

Behold thy friends all ready to obey thee; 
To live or die with thee; to serve the senate; 
To take the tyrant’s life, or lose their own. 


DECIMUS. 

But where is Brutus, Czsar’s deadliest foe, 

He who assembled, he who made us swear, 
Who first shall plunge the dagger in his breast, 
Why comes he not? The son-in-law of Cato 
Should not have tarried thus; he may be stopped; 
Cesar perhaps may know — but see he comes; 
Gods! what dejection in his aspect! 


SCENE IL. 


To them BRUTUS. 


CASSIUS. 

Brutus, 

What sinks thee thus? what new misfortune? say, 
Doth Cesar know it all? is Rome betrayed? 


BRUTUS. 
He knows not our design upon his life, 
But trusts to you. 


DECIMUS. 
What then hath troubled thee? 


BRUTUS. 
A dreadful secret, that will make you tremble. 


CASSIUS. 
Cesar’s approaching death! perhaps our own! 
Brutus, we all can die, but shall not tremble. 


BRUTUS. 

I will unveil it, and astonish thee. 

Cesar thou knowest is Brutus’ foe; I’ve sworn 
To kill him, fixed the time, the place, the moment 
Of his destruction: ‘tis but what I owe 

To Rome, to you, and your posterity, 

Nay, to the happiness of all mankind, 

And the first blow must come from Brutus’ hand: 
All is prepared; and now let me inform thee, 

That Brutus is — his son. 


CIMBER. 
The son of Cesar! 


CASSIUS. 
His son! 


DECIMUS. 
O Rome! 


BRUTUS. 

Yes: Cesar and Servilia 

Married in private, Brutus was the fruit 
Of their unhappy nuptials. 


CIMBER. 
Art thou then 
A tyrant’s son? 


CASSIUS. 
It cannot, must not be: 
Thou art too much a Roman. 


BRUTUS. 

“Tis too true; 

Ye see, my friends, the horror of my fate: 

But I am yours, for sacred is my word: 

Which of you all hath strength of mind sufficient, 
With more than stoic courage, far above 

The common race of men, to tell me how 

Brutus should act? I yield me to your sentence: 
All silent! all with downcast eyes! thou, Cassius, 
Wilt not thou speak? no friendly hand stretched out 
To save me from this horrid precipice! 

Cassius, thou tremblest; thy astonished soul — 
CASSIUS. 

I tremble at the counsel I must give. 


BRUTUS. 
Yet speak. 


CASSIUS. 

Were Brutus one amongst the crowd 

Of vulgar citizens, I should have said, 
Go, be a brother tyrant, serve thy father, 


Destroy that country which thou shouldst support; 
Rome shall hereafter be revenged on both: 

But I am talking to the noble Brutus, 

The scourge of tyrants, whose unconquered heart 
Hath not a drop of Cesar’s blood within it: 

Thou knewest the traitor Catiline, whose rage 
Was well nigh fatal to us all. 


BRUTUS. 
I did. 


CASSIUS. 

If on the day when that abhorred monster 
Levelled the blow at liberty and Rome, 

If when the senate had condemned the traitor 
He had acknowledged Brutus for his son, 
How wouldst thou then have acted? 


BRUTUS. 

Canst thou ask me? 

Thinkest thou, my heart, thus in a moment changed, 
Could balance ‘twixt a traitor and my country! 


CASSIUS. 

Brutus, that word alone points out thy duty: 

It is the senate’s will, and Rome’s in safety. 
But say, hast thou indeed those secret checks 
Which vulgar minds mistake for nature’s voice, 
And shall a word from Cesar thus extinguish 
Thy love for Rome, thy duty, and thy faith? 

Or true or false the secret that he told thee, 

Is he less guilty, art thou less a Roman, 

Art thou not Brutus, though the son of Cesar? 


Is not thy hand, thy heart, thy honor pledged 
To us and to thy country? If thou art 

The tyrant’s son, Rome is thy mother still, 
We are thy brothers. Born as Brutus was 


Within these sacred walls, the adopted son 

Of Cato, bred by Scipio and by Pompey, 

The friend of Cassius, what wouldst thou desire? 
These are thy noblest titles, and another 
Would but disgrace them: what if Cesar, smit 
With lawless passion for the fair Servilia, 
Seduced her to his arms, and gave thee birth, 
Bury thy mother’s follies in oblivion: 

“Twas Cato formed thy noble soul to virtue, 
And Cato is thy father; therefore loose 

The shameful tie that binds thee to another: 
Firm to thy oaths and to thy cause remain, 
And own no parents but the world’s avengers. 


BRUTUS. 
My noble friends, to you I next appeal. 


CIMBER. 

By Cassius judge of us, by us of Cassius: 

Could we think otherwise, of all Rome’s sons 

We were most guilty: but why ask of us 

What thy own breast can best inform thee? Brutus 
Alone can tell what Brutus ought to do. 


BRUTUS. 

Now then, my friends, I'll lay my heart before you, 
With all its horrors; O ‘tis deeply wounded, 
And tears have flowed even from a stoic’s eye: 
After the dreadful oath which I have made 

To serve my country, and to kill my father, 

I weep to see myself the son of Cesar, 

Admire his virtues, and condemn his crimes, 
Lament the hero, and abhor the tyrant, 

Pity and horror rend my troubled soul; 

I wish that fate you have prepared for him 
Would fall on Brutus: but I’ll tell you more, 
Know, I esteem him, and ‘midst all his crimes, 


His nobleness of heart has won me to him: 
If Rome could e’er submit to regal power, 
He is the only tyrant we should spare. 

Be not alarmed; that name alone secures me, 
Rome and the senate have my faith, the welfare 
Of all mankind declares against a king. 

Yes, I embrace the virtuous task with horror, 
And tremble at it, but I will be faithful: 

I go to talk with Cesar, and perhaps 

To change and soften him, perhaps to save 
Rome and himself: O may the gods bestow 
Persuasive utterance on my lips, and power 
To move his soul; but if in vain I plead 

The cause of liberty, if Ceesar still 

Is deaf to my entreaties, strike, destroy him, 
Ill not betray my country for my father. 

The world, astonished, may approve or blame 
My cruel firmness, and this deed hereafter 
Be called a deed of horror, or of glory; 

My soul is not ambitious of applause, 

Or fearful of reproach; a Roman still, 

And independent, to the voice of duty 

And that alone I listen; for the rest, 

“Tis equal all; away; be slaves no longer. 


CASSIUS. 

The welfare of the state depends on thee, 
And on thy sacred word we shall rely, 
As if great Cato and the gods of Rome 
Had promised to defend us. 


SCENE III. 


BRUTUS. 

[Alone. 

Ceesar comes 

Even now to meet me, ‘tis the appointed hour, 


And this the place, even in the capitol, 

Where he must die: let me not hate him, gods! 
O stop this arm uplifted to destroy him, 

Inspire his noble heart with love of Rome, 
And if he is my father, make him just! 

He comes: I have not power to speak, or move, 
Great spirit of Cato, now support my virtue! 


SCENE IV. 
CAISAR, BRUTUS. 


CAESAR. 
Brutus, we’re met: what wouldst thou? hast thou yet 
A human heart? art thou the son of Cesar. 


BRUTUS. 
I am, if Caesar be the son of Rome. 


CAESAR. 

Was it for this, thou proud republican, 

We met together? comest thou to insult me? 

Not all my bounties showered upon thy head, 
Glory and empire, and a subject world, 

Waiting to pay thee homage, naught can move 

Thy stubborn heart: what thinkest thou of a crown? 


BRUTUS. 
I think on it with horror. 


CAESAR. 

Prejudice 

And passion blind thee, I excuse thy weakness; 
But canst thou hate me? 


BRUTUS. 
No: I love thee, Cesar; 
Thy noble deeds long since inclined my heart 


To reverence thee; before thou hadst disclosed 
The secret of my birth, I wept to see thee 

At once the glory and the scourge of Rome: 
Would Cesar be a Roman citizen, 

I should adore him, and would sacrifice 

My life and fortune to defend his cause; 

But Cesar, as a king, I must abhor. 


CASAR. 
What dost thou hate me for? 


BRUTUS. 

Thy tyranny. 

O listen to the counsel, to the prayers, 

The tears of Rome, the senate, and thy son; 

Wouldst thou desire to be the first of men? 

Wouldst thou enjoy a right superior far 

To all that war and conquest can bestow? 

Wouldst thou be more than king, nay more than Caesar — 
CASAR. 

What’s to be done? 


BRUTUS. 

Thou seest the world enslaved. 

Bound to thy chariot; break their chains in sunder, 
Renounce the diadem, and be a Roman. 


CASAR. 
What hast thou bade me do? 


BRUTUS. 

What Sulla did 

Before thee; he had waded in our blood. 

He made Rome free, and all was soon forgotten; 
Deep as his hands were dipped in deadly slaughter. 
He left the throne, and washed his crimes away. 
Thou hadst not Sulla’s cruelty and rage, 

Adopt his virtues then; thy heart, we know, 


Can pardon, therefore can thy heart do more; 

“Tis Rome thou must forgive: then shalt thou reign 
As Cesar should, then Brutus is thy son: 

Still do I plead in vain? 


CAISAR. 

Rome wants a master, 

As one day thou perhaps mayest dearly prove. 
Brutus, our laws should with our manners change; 
That liberty thou dotest on is no more 

Than the fool’s right to hurt himself, and Rome, 
That spread destruction round the world, now seems 
To work her own; the great Colossus falls, 

And in her ruin buries half mankind: 

To me she stretches forth her feeble arm 

To aid her in her perils. Since the days 

Of Sulla, all our virtue’s lost; the laws, 

Rome, and the state, are naught but empty names. 
Alas! thou talkest in these corrupted times 

As if the Decii, and A‘milii lived; 

Cato deceived thee, and thy fatal virtue 

Will but destroy thy country, and thyself; 

Submit thy reason to the conqueror 

Of Cato and of Pompey, to a father 

Who loves thee, Brutus, who laments thy errors; 
Give me thy heart, and be indeed my son: 

Take other steps, and force not nature thus 
Against thyself: not answer me, my Brutus, 

But turn thy eyes away? 


BRUTUS. 

I’m not myself: 

Strike me, ye gods! O Cesar — 

CASAR. 

Thou are moved, 

I see thou art, my son; thy softened soul — 
BRUTUS. 


Thy life’s in danger; knowest thou that, my father? 
Knowest thou, there’s not a Roman then but wishes 
In secret to destroy thee? let thy own, 

Thy country’s safety, plead my cause: by me 

Thy genius speaks, it throws me at thy feet, 

And presses for thy welfare; in the name 

Of all those gods thou hast so late forgotten, 

Of all thy virtues, in the name of Rome; 

Shall I yet add the tender name of son, 

A son who trembles for thee, who prefers 

To Cesar Rome alone, O hear, and save me! 


CAESAR. 
Leave me, my Brutus, leave me. 


BRUTUS. 
Be persuaded. 


CASAR. 
The world may change, but Cesar never will. 


BRUTUS. 
This is thy answer then? 


CA‘SAR. 
I am resolved; 
Rome must obey, when Cesar hath determined. 


BRUTUS. 
Then fare thee well. 


CAESAR. 

Ha! wherefore? stay, my son, 

Thou weepest, can Brutus weep? is it because 
Thou hast a king? dost thou lament for Rome? 


BRUTUS. 
I weep for thee, and thee alone; farewell! 


[Exit Brutus. 


CASAR. 
Heroic virtue! how I envy Brutus! 
Would I could love like him the commonweal! 


SCENE V. 
CAISAR, DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 


DOLABELLA. 

Cesar, the senate, at the temple met 

By thy command, await thee, and the throne 
Already is prepared, the people throng 
Around thy statues, and the senate fix 

Their wavering minds; but, if I might be heard 
If Cesar would give ear to one who loves him, 
A fellow-soldier and a friend, to augurs, 

To dreadful omens, to the gods themselves, 
He would defer the great event. 


CAESAR. 

Away: 

Defer such glorious business! lose a crown! 
What power shall stop me? 


DOLABELLA. 

Nature doth conspire 

With heaven to blast thy purpose, and foretell 
Thy death. 


CASAR. 

No matter, Cesar’s but a man; 

Nor do I think that heaven would e’er disturb 
The course of nature, or the elements 

Rise in confusion, to prolong the life 

Of one poor mortal; by the immortal gods 
Our days are numbered; we must yield to fate; 


Cesar has nought to fear. 


DOLABELLA. 

Cesar has foes, 

And this new yoke may gall them; what if these 
Conspire against thee! 


CASAR. 
O they dare not do it. 


DOLABELLA. 
Thy heart’s too confident. 


CA‘SAR. 

Such poor precautions 

Would make me look contemptible, perhaps 
Would do me little service. 


DOLABELLA. 

For Rome’s safety 

Cesar should live: at least permit thy friend 
To attend thee to the senate. 


CAESAR. 

No: why alter 

Our first resolve? why hasten the decrees 

Of fate? who changes only shows his weakness. 


DOLABELLA. 
I quit thee with regret, and own I fear. 
Alas! my heart beats heavily. 


CASAR. 

Away. 

Better to die than be afraid of death: 
Farewell. 


SCENE VI. 


DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 


DOLABELLA. 

What hero better could deserve 

The homage of mankind? O join with me, 

Ye Romans, to admire and honor Cesar; 
Live to obey, and die to serve him — heaven! 
What noise is that, what dreadful clamors! 
The CONSPIRATORS. 

| Behind the scenes. 

Die, 

Die, tyrant: courage, Cassius. 


DOLABELLA. 
Fly, and save him. 


SCENE VII. 
CASSIUS, a dagger in his hand, DOLABELLA, ROMANS. 


CASSIUS. 
The deed is done: he’s dead. 


DOLABELLA. 
Assist me, Romans, 
Strike, kill the traitor. 


CASSIUS. 

Hear me, countrymen, 

I am your friend, and your deliverer, 

Have broke your chains, and set the nation free: 
The conquerors of the world are now the sons 
Of liberty. 


DOLABELLA. 

O Romans, shall the blood 
Of Cesar — 

CASSIUS. 


I have slain my friend, to serve 

The cause of Rome; he would have made you slaves, 
And therefore have I slain him: is there one 
Amongst you all, so base, so mean of soul, 

As to be fond of slavery, and regret 

A tyrant’s loss? is there one Roman left 

That wishes for a king? if one there be, 

Let him appear, let him complain to Cassius; 

But ye are fond of glory all, I know 

Ye are, and will applaud me for the deed. 


ROMANS. 
Perish his memory! Cesar was a tyrant. 


CASSIUS. 

Preserve these generous sentiments, ye sons 

Of happy Rome, ye masters of the world; 
Antony means, I know, to tamper with you, 

But you’ ll remember, he was Cesar’s slave, 
Bred up beneath him from his infant years, 

And in corruption’s school has learned from him 
The tyrant’s art; he comes to vindicate 

His master, and to justify his crimes; 

Contemns you all, and thinks he can deceive you: 
He has a right to speak, and must be heard, 

Such is the law of Rome, and to the laws 

I shall submit; but in the people still 

Is lodged the power supreme, to judge of Cesar, 
Of Antony, and me: ye now once more 

Possess those rights which had been wrested from you, 
Which Cesar took, and Cassius hath restored: 
He will confirm them: but I go, my friends, 

To meet great Brutus at the capitol; 

To those deserted walls once more to bring 
Long absent justice, and our exiled gods; 

To calm the rage of faction, and repair 

The ruins of our liberty: for you, 


I ask you but to know your happiness, 
And to enjoy it: let no artifice 
Deceive you, but beware of Antony. 


ROMANS. 
If he speak ill of Cassius, he shall die. 


CASSIUS. 
Romans, remember these your sacred oaths. 


ROMANS. 
The friends of Rome shall ever be our care. 


SCENE VIII. 


ANTONY, ROMANS, DOLABELLA. 
First ROMAN. 

But Antony appears. 

Second ROMAN. 

What can he dare 

To offer? 

First ROMAN. 

See, his eyes are bathed in tears; 

Hark, how he sighs, he’s deeply troubled. 
Second ROMAN. 

Oh, 

He loved him but too well. 


ANTONY. 

I did indeed; 

I loved him, Romans, would have given my life 
To save my friend’s; and who amongst you all 
Would not have died for Cesar, had you known, 
Like me, his virtues? to the laws he fell 

A noble sacrifice: I come not here 

To gild his memory with a flattering tale, 

The world was witness to his deeds, the world 
Proclaims his glory; I but ask your pity, 


And beg you to forgive the tears of friendship. 

First ROMAN. 

Cassius, you might have shed them for your country, 
For Rome in slavery; Cesar was a hero, 

But Cesar was a tyrant too. 

Second ROMAN. 

A tyrant 

Could have no virtues: Cassius was our friend, 

And so was Brutus. 


ANTONY. 

I have naught to urge 

Against his murderers; they meant, no doubt, 

To serve the state; whilst generous Cesar poured 
His bounties on their heads, they shed his blood; 
But, had he not been guilty, Rome would ne’ er 
Have acted thus, he must have been to blame: 
And yet, did Cesar ever make you groan 
Beneath his power? did he oppress his country? 
Did he reserve the fruit of all his conquests 

But for himself, or did you share the spoil? 
Were not the treasures of the conquered world 
Laid at your feet, and lavished all on you? 
When he beheld his weeping countrymen, 

From his triumphal car he would descend 

To soothe their griefs, and wipe their tears away. 
What Cesar fought for, Rome in peace enjoys; 
Rich by his bounty, by his virtues great; 

He paid the service and forgot the wrongs 
Which he received; immortal gods! you knew 
His heart was ever ready to forgive. 


ROMANS. 
Cesar was always merciful. 


ANTONY. 
Alas! 


Could his great soul have ever stooped to vengeance 
He yet had lived, and we had still been happy. 

Not one of all his murderers but shared 

His bounties; twice had he preserved the life 


Of Cassius — Brutus — horrible to think! 
O heaven! my friends, I shudder at the crime, 
The base assassin, Brutus, was — his son. 


ROMANS. 
His son! ye gods! 


ANTONY. 

I see, it shocks your souls, 

I see the tears that trickle down your cheeks: 
Yes; Brutus is his son: but you, my friends, 
You were his children, his adopted sons: 

O had ye seen his will! 


ROMANS. 
What is it? tell us. 


ANTONY. 

Rome is his heir; his treasures are your own, 

And you will soon enjoy them: O he wished 

To serve his Romans, even beyond the grave: 
“Twas you alone he loved, for you had gone 

To sacrifice his fortune and his life 

In Asia’s plains: “O Romans,” oft he cried, 

“You are my sovereigns, I am the world’s master, 
And you are mine.” Could Brutus have done more, 
Or Cassius? 


ROMANS. 

We detest them. 

First ROMAN. 

Cesar was 

The father of his country. 


ANTONY. 

But he’s gone; 

Your father is no more: the pride, the glory 

Of human nature, the delight of Rome, 

Cut off by vile assassins; shall he go 

Unhonored, undistinguished to the tomb? 

Shall we not raise the funeral pile to one 

So dear, the father, and the friend of Rome? 

Behold, they bring him here. 

[The farther part of the stage opens, and discovers the lictors carrying the 
body of Cesar, covered with a bloody robe; Antony descends from the 
rostrum, and kneels down near the body. 


ROMANS. 
O dreadful sight! 


ANTONY. 

Behold the poor remains of Cesar! once 

The first of men, that god whom you adored, 
Whom even his murderers loved, your best support, 
In peace your guardian, and in war your glory, 
Who made whole nations tremble, and the world 
Bow down before him: is this he, ye Romans, 
This bleeding corse, is this the mighty Cesar? 
Mark but his wounds: here Cimber pierced him, there 
The perjured Cassius, and there Decimus; 

There, with unnatural hand, the cruel Brutus 
Deep plunged the fatal poniard: Cesar looked 
Towards his murderer, with an eye of love 

And mild forgiveness, as he sunk in death 

He called him by the tender name of son; 

“My child,” he cried — 

First ROMAN. 

The monster! O that heaven 

Had taken him hence before this fatal deed! 

[The people crowd round the body. 

The blood still flows. 


ANTONY. 

O it cries out for vengeance: 

From you demands it: hearken to the voice; 
Awake, ye Romans, hence, and follow me 
Against these vile assassins; the best tribute 
That we can pay to Cesar’s memory, 

Is to extirpate these usurpers: haste, 

And with the torch that lights his funeral pile 
Set fire to every traitor’s house, and plunge 
Your daggers in their breasts: away, my friends, 
Let us avenge him; let us offer up 

These bloody victims to the gods of Rome. 


ROMANS. 
We follow thee, and swear by Cesar’s blood 
To be revenged: away. 


ANTONY. 

[To Dolabella. 

We must not let 

Their anger cool, the multitude we know 

Is ever wavering, fickle, and inconstant: 
We’ |l urge them to a war, and then perhaps 
Who best avenges Cesar may succeed him. 


End of the Third and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
EUPHEMON, RONDON. 


RONDON. 

Come, come, cheer up, my old, melancholy friend, how happy will it make 
me to see you merry again! and merry we will be: what a pleasure it is to 
think my daughter will revive your drooping family! But this same son of 
ours, this Master Fierenfat, seems to me to behave strangely in the affair. 


EUPHEMON. 
How so! 


RONDON. 

Puffed up with his presidentship, he makes love by weight and measure: a 
young fellow putting on the gray beard, and dictating to us like a Cato, is, in 
my opinion, a mighty ridiculous animal; I would prefer a fool to a coxcomb 
at any time; in short, brother, he is too proud, and self-sufficient. 


EUPHEMON. 
And let me tell you, brother, you are a little too hasty. 


RONDON. 

I cannot help it; it is my nature: I love truth, I love to hear it, and I love to 
speak it: I love now and then to reprove my son-in-law, to rate him for his 
coxcombial, pedantic airs: to be sure, you acted like a wise father, to turn 
your elder son out of doors; that gamester, that wild rake-helly profligate, to 
make room for this prudent younger brother; to place all your hopes on this 
promising youth, and buy a presidentship for him. O ‘twas a wise act no 
doubt: but the moment he became Mr. President, by my troth, he was 
stuffed up with vanity and impertinence: he goes like clock-work, walks 
and talks in time, and says he has a great deal more wit than I have, who, 
you know, brother, have a great deal more than you: he is — 

EUPHEMON. 


Nay, nay, what a strange humor this is! must you always be — 

RONDON. 

Well, well, no matter; what does it signify? all these faults are nothing when 
people are rich: he is, as I was going to say, covetous, and every covetous 
man is wise: O it is an excellent vice for a husband, a most delightful vice. 
Come, come, this very day he must be my son-in-law; Lise shall be his: it 
only remains now, my dear sorrowful friend, that you make over all your 
goods and chattels, hereditary or acquired, present and future, to your son, 
only reserving to yourself a moderate income: let everything be signed and 
sealed as soon as possible, that this same young gentleman of yours may 
throw a good fortune into our laps, without which my daughter will most 
certainly look another way for a husband. 


EUPHEMON. 

I have promised you, sir, and I will keep my word: yes, Fierenfat shall have 
everything I am possessed of: the sad remainder of my unhappy life shall 
glide away silently in some distant retreat: but I cannot help wishing that 
one, for whom I design my all, was less eager to enjoy it: I have seen the 
mad debauchery of one son, and now behold with concern the soul of the 
other devoted to interest. 


RONDON. 
So much the better, man, so much the better. 


EUPHEMON. 
O my dear friend, I was born to be an unfortunate father. 


RONDON. 

Let me have none of your lamentations, your sighs, and your groans: what! 
do you want your elder hopeful to come back, that prodigal spend-thrift, to 
spoil all our pleasure at once, and drop in like a trouble-feast on the day of 
marriage? 


EUPHEMON. 
No, no. 


RONDON. 
Would you have him come, and swear the house down? 


EUPHEMON. 
No. 


RONDON. 
Beat you, and run away with my daughter, with my dear Lise; my Lise, who 


EUPHEMON. 
Long may that charming maid be preserved from such wicked fellows! 


RONDON. 
Do you want him to come again to plunder his father? Do you want to give 
him your estate? 


EUPHEMON. 
No, no: his brother shall have it all. 


RONDON. 
Ay! or my daughter will have none of him. 


EUPHEMON. 

To-day he shall have Lise, and all my fortune: his brother will have nothing 
of me but the anger of a father, whom he hath grievously injured: he has 
deserved my hatred; an unnatural boy! 


RONDON. 

Indeed you bore with him too long; the other at least has acted with 
discretion: but as for him, he was a profligate: my God, what a libertine! Do 
you not remember, ha! ha! that was a droll trick enough, when he robbed 
you of your clothes, horses, linen, and movables, to equip his little 
Jourdain, who left him the very next morning. Many a time have I laughed 
at that, I own. 


EUPHEMON. 
O what pleasure can you find in repeating my misfortunes? 


RONDON. 
And then his staking twenty rouleaux upon an ace; O dear! O dear! 


EUPHEMON. 
Have done with this. 


RONDON. 

Don’t you remember, when he was to have been betrothed to my little Lise 
in the face of the church, where he had hid himself, and upon whose 
account, too? — the debauched rogue! 


EUPHEMON. 

Spare me the remembrance, good Rondon, of these unhappy circumstances, 
that only set his conduct in the worst light: am I not already unfortunate 
enough? I left my own house, the place of my nativity, on purpose to 
remove as far as possible from my thoughts the memory of a misfortune, 
which, whenever it recurs, distracts me. Your business led you to this place; 
we have entered into a connection with, and friendship for, each other; let 
me entreat you, Rondon, make the proper use of it. You are always 
repeating truths of some kind or other; but let me tell you, truth is not 
always agreeable. 


RONDON. 
Well, well, it is agreed; I say no more; I ask pardon; but surely the devil was 
in you, when you knew his violent temper, to make a soldier of him. 


EUPHEMON. 
Again! 


RONDON. 

Forgive me, but really you ought — 

EUPHEMON. 

I know it: I know I ought to forget everything but my younger son, and his 
marriage: but tell me sincerely, Rondon, think you he has been able to gain 
your daughter’s heart? 


RONDON. 

O no doubt of it: my girl is a girl of honor, and will be obedient to her 
father: if I tell her she must fall in love, her little docile heart, which I can 
turn and wind just as I please, falls in love immediately, without any 
arguing about the matter: I know how to manage her, I warrant you. 


EUPHEMON. 

I have notwithstanding some doubts about her obedience in this affair, and 
am greatly mistaken if she answers your expectation: my elder son had a 
place in her affections: I know how strong the first impressions of love are 
upon a tender heart; they are not worn out in a day; indeed, my friend, they 
are not. 


RONDON. 
Nonsense, nonsense. 


EUPHEMON. 
Say what you please, that wild fellow knew how to be agreeable. 


RONDON. 

Not he indeed: he was nobody: a poor creature: no, no; never you fear that: 
after his behavior to you, I bade my daughter never to think of him any 
more; therefore set your heart at rest. When I say no, who shall dare to say 
yes? But you shall see, here she comes. 


SCENE II. 
EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, MARTHA. 


RONDON. 

Come hither, my dear: this day, my dear, is a grand holiday for you, I am 
sure; for this day I intend to give you a husband: now tell me, my little Lise, 
be he old or young, handsome or ugly, grave or gay, rich or poor, shall you 
not have the strongest desire to please him? have you not already an 
inclination for him? are you not in love with him? 

LISE. 

No, sir. 


RONDON. 

How, gipsy — 

EUPHEMON. 

O ho! my liege: why, your power is a little on the decline. What is become 
of your despotic authority! 


RONDON. 

Ha! how is this! what, after all I said to you, have you no passion for your 
future husband? no inclination? no — 

LISE. 

None in the least, sir. 


RONDON. 

Don’t you know your duty obliges you to give him your whole heart? 

LISE. 

No, sir; I tell you, no. I know, sir, how far a heart, obedient to the dictates of 
virtue, is obliged by the solemn tie of marriage. I know, sir, it is a wife’s 
duty to make herself as amiable as possible, and to endeavor to deserve a 
husband’s tenderness; to make amends by goodness for what she wants in 
beauty; abroad to be discreet and prudent; at home, affable and agreeable; 
but, as for love, it is quite another thing: it will not endure slavery: 
inclination can never be forced, therefore never attempt it: to my husband I 
shall yield up everything — but my heart, and that he must deserve before 
he can possess it: depend upon it, that the heart will never be taught to love 
by the command of a father; no, nor be argued into it by reason, nor 
frightened into it by a lawyer. 


EUPHEMON. 

In my opinion, the girl talks sensibly, and I approve the justice of her 
argument: my son, I hope, will endeavor to make himself worthy of a heart 
so noble and so generous. 


RONDON. 

Hold your tongue, you old doting flatterer, you corrupter of youth: without 
your encouragement, the girl would never have thought of prating to me in 
this ridiculous manner. 

[To Lise. 

Hark ye, miss, I have provided you a husband, perhaps he may have a little 
of the coxcomb, and take upon him rather too much; but it is my business to 
correct my son-in-law, and yours to take him, such as he is: to love one 
another as well as you can, and obey me in everything, that’s all you have to 
do: and now, brother, let us go sign and seal with my scrivener, who will 
give us a hundred words where four would be sufficient: come, let us away, 


and rattle the old brawler: then will I come back, and scold my son, and 
your daughter, and yourself. 


EUPHEMON. 
Mighty well, sir: come along. 


SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHA. 


MARTHA. 

My God! what an odd mixture it is! how strangely the old gentleman 
jumbles his ideas together! 

LISE. 

I am his daughter still; and his odd humors, after all, don’t alter the 
goodness of his heart. Under this violence of passion, and air of resentment, 
he has still the soul of a father; nay, sometimes, even in the midst of his 
freaks, and while he is scolding me, he will take my advice: to be sure, 
when he finds fault with the husband he has provided for me, and tells me 
of the hazard I run in such a marriage, he is but too much in the right: but 
when, at the same time, he lays his commands on me to love him, then 
indeed he is most miserably wrong. 


MARTHA. 

How is it possible you should ever love this Monsieur Fierenfat? I’d sooner 
marry an old soldier, that swears, gets drunk, beats his wife, and yet loves 
her, than a coxcomb of the long robe, fond of nobody but himself; who, 
with a grave tone and pedantic air, talks to his wife as if he was examining 
her in a court of justice; a peacock that is always looking at his own tail, 
who bridles under his band, and admires himself; a wretch who has even 
more covetousness than pride, and makes love to you as he counts out his 
money. 

LISE. 

Thou hast painted him to the life; but what can I do? I must submit to this 
matriage: we are not the disposers of our own fate: my parents, my fortune, 
my age, all conspire to force me into the bonds of wedlock. This Fierenfat, 
in spite of my dislike of him, is the only man here who can be my husband: 
he is the son of my father’s friend, and I can’t possibly shake him off. Alas! 


how few hearts are bestowed according to their own inclinations! I must 
yield: time and patience perhaps may conquer my disgust of him; I may 
reconcile myself to the yoke, and come at last to pass over his faults as I do 
my own. 


MARTHA. 

Mighty well resolved indeed, my beautiful and discreet mistress: but your 
heart, I am afraid, is not quite so open — O if I dared — but you have 
forbidden my ever mentioning — 

LISE. 

Whom? 


MARTHA. 

Euphemon — who, spite of all his vices, I know, had once an interest in 
your heart; who loved you. 

LISE. 

O never, never: mention no more a name which I detest. 


MARTHA. 

[Going off. 

Well, well, I say no more about him. 

LISE. 

[Pulling her back. 

It is true, his youth did for a little time betray me into a tenderness for him; 
but was he formed to make a virtuous woman happy? 


MARTHA. 

[Going. 

A dangerous fool indeed, madam. 

LISE. 

[Pulling her back. 

He met with too many corrupters to lead him astray, unhappy youth! he 
took his round of pleasures, but knew little, I believe, of love. 


MARTHA. 

And yet there was a time when you seemed to think you had caught him in 
the toils. 

LISE. 


If he had really loved, it might have reformed him; for, believe me, a real 
passion without disguise is the best curb on vice; and he who feels it, either 
is a worthy man, or soon will be so: but Euphemon despised his mistress, 
left love and tenderness for folly and debauchery. Those worthless villains, 
who pretended to be his friends, and drew him into the snare, after having 
exhausted all his mother’s fortune, robbed his unhappy father, and laid it 
upon him: to complete his misery, those vile seducers took him away from 
his father’s protection, and snatched him from me; hid him forever from 
these eyes, which, bathed in tears, still lament his vices and his charms. I 
think no more about him. 


MARTHA. 

His brother, it seems, succeeds to his fortunes, and is to marry you; more’s 
the pity, I say: t’other had a fine face, fair hair, a good leg, danced well, 
sang well, in short, was born for love. 

LISE. 

What are you talking of? 


MARTHA. 

Even in the midst of all his freaks and follies, all his strange conduct, one 
might see a fund of honor in his heart. 

LISE. 

There was; he seemed formed for virtue. 


MARTHA. 

Don’t think, madam, I mean to flatter him: but to do him justice, he was not 
mean, nor servile; no railer, no sharper, no liar. 

LISE. 

No: but — 

MARTHA. 

Away: here comes his brother. 

LISE. 

Nay: we must stay now, it is too late to get off. 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, MARTHA, FIERENFAT, the President. 


FIERENFAT. 

To be sure, madam, this augmentation of fortune must make the match more 
agreeable: increase of riches is increase of happiness, and, as I may say, the 
very soul of housekeeping: fortune, honor, and dignity will not be wanting 
to the wife of M. Fierenfat. At Cognac, madam, you will have the 
precedency of the first ladies of the beau-monde, let me tell you, madam, no 
little satisfaction: you will hear them whispering as you go along, “There 
she goes, Madame la Presidente”: really, madam, when I reflect upon my 
rank, my riches, the privilege of my high office, and all the good qualities I 
possess altogether, with my right of eldership which will be made over to 
me, I assure you, madam, I pay you no small compliment. 


MARTHA. 

Now, for my part, I am of another opinion: always to be talking of your 
quality, your rank, and your riches, is extremely ridiculous: a Midas and 
Narcissus at once, blown up with your pride, and contracted with avarice; 
always looking at yourself and your money; a petit-maitre with a band on; 
the most unnatural of all human creatures: a young coxcomb may pass off, 
but a young miser is — a monster. 


FIERENFAT. 

I believe, sweetheart, it is not you whom I am to marry to-day, but this lady; 
therefore, you will please, madam, to trouble your head no more about us; 
silence will become you best. 

[Turning to Lise. 

You, madam, I hope, who in an hour or two are to be my wife, will, I hope, 
favor me so far as, before night, to dismiss this blustering body-guard of 
yours, who makes use of a chambermaid’s privilege to give rein to her 
impertinence: but I would have her know I am not a President for nothing, 
and may, perhaps, lock her up for her own good. 


MARTHA. 

[To Lise. 

Speak to him, madam, and defend me: if he locks me up, he may lock you 
up, too, for aught I know. 

LISE. 

[Aside. 


I augur ill from all this. 


MARTHA. 

Speak to him then, and don’t mutter. 
LISE. 

What can I say to him? 


MARTHA. 

Abuse him. 

LISE. 

No: [’ll reason with him. 


MARTHA. 
That will never do, take my word for it; t’other’s the better way. 


SCENE V. 
RONDON, FIERENFAT, LISE. 


RONDON. 
Upon my word, a pleasant affair this. 


FIERENFAT. 
What’s the matter? 


RONDON. 

You shall hear. As I was tramping to your old gentleman with the 
parchments, I met him at the foot of this rock, talking with a traveller who 
had just alighted from a coach. 

LISE. 

A young traveller? 


RONDON. 

No: a toothless old fellow leaning on a crutch. I observed them rubbing 
their gray beards against each other for some time, shrugging up their 
humpbacks, and sighing most piteously; then they turned up the whites of 
their eyes, and fell to snivelling together: at last Euphemon, with a crabbed 
face, told me he had met with a great calamity, that at least he must have 


time to weep before he could sign the articles, and at that time could not 
talk to anybody. 


FIERENFAT. 

O I must go myself and comfort him: you know I can manage him as I 
please; besides, the affair is really my own concern; but as soon as he sees 
me with the contract in my hand, he will sign immediately. Time is 
precious, and my new right of eldership a matter of importance. 

LISE. 

There is no hurry, sir, you need not be so impatient. 


RONDON. 

But I say he shall be in a hurry: all this is your doing, madam. 
LISE. 

How, sir! mine! 


RONDON. 

Yes, yours, madam. All the crosses and disappointments that make families 
unhappy, come from undutiful daughters. 

LISE. 

What have I done, sir, to disoblige you? 


RONDON. 

What have you done! turned everything topsyturvy; put us all in confusion: 
but I'll let these two wiseacres lay their heads together a little, and then 
marry you off in spite of their teeth; in spite of yourself, too, if you provoke 
me. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
LISE, MARTHA. 


MARTHA. 

I see this matrimony frightens you a little: this noise and bustle of 
preparation has something terrible in it. 

LISE. 

To say the truth, so it has; and the more I think on the weight of this yoke, 
the more this heart of mine trembles at it. Marriage, in my opinion, is the 
greatest good, or the greatest evil; there is no such thing as a medium in it: 
where hearts are united, where harmony of sentiment, taste and humor 
strengthen the bonds of nature, where love forms the tie, and honor gives a 
sanction to it, it is surely the happiest state which mortals can enjoy. What 
pleasure must it be to own your passion publicly, to bear the name of the 
dear beloved object of your wishes! your house, your servants, your livery, 
everything carrying with it some pleasing remembrance of the man you 
love; and then to see your children, those dear pledges of mutual affection, 
that form, as it were, another union: O such a marriage is a heaven upon 
earth: but to make a vile contract, to sell our name, our fortune, and our 
liberty, and submit them to the will of an arbitrary tyrant, and be only his 
first slave, an upper servant in his family; to be eternally jarring, or running 
away from one another, the day without joy, and the night without love; to 
be always afraid of doing what we should not do; to give way to our own 
bad inclinations, or to be continually opposing them; to be under the 
necessity either of deceiving an imperious husband or dragging out life in a 
languid state of troublesome duty and obedience; to mutter, and fret, and 
pine away with grief and discontent; O such a marriage is the hell of this 
world. 


MARTHA. 

The young ladies of this age have certainly, they say, some little demon, 
some familiar, to inspire them! Why, what a deal of knowledge this girl has 
picked up in so short a time! the most expert, artful widow in Paris, that 


ever comforted herself with the thought of having buried three husbands, 
could not have talked more learnedly on this head than my young mistress 
here; but we must have a little éclaircissement with regard to this marriage, 
which it seems is so mighty disgusting: you don’t approve of Monsieur le 
President, pray how should you like his brother? Come, unriddle the 
mystery to me. Has not the elder brother supplanted the younger? Come, 
whom do you love, or whom do you hate? Tell me the truth at once, and 
speak honestly. 

LISE. 

I know nothing about it: I cannot, dare not tell you the cause of my dislike. 
Why would you search for a melancholy truth at the bottom of a heart 
already but too deeply afflicted? We can never see ourselves in the water, 
whilst the tempest is howling around us; no; first let the storm be hushed, 
the wind calm, and the surface smooth. 


MARTHA. 

Comparisons, madam, will never pass for argument: it is easy enough 
sometimes to see the bottom of a heart, it’s clear enough: and if the passions 
are now and then a little tempestuous, a young lady of understanding can 
generally guess from what comer the wind blows that has raised the storm. 
She knows well enough — 

LISE. 

I tell you, I know nothing; and I am resolved to shut my eyes, and see 
nothing. I would not wish to know whether I am still weak enough to retain 
a passion for a wretch whom I ought to abhor, nor would I increase my 
disgust for one man by regretting the charms of another. No: let the false 
Euphemon live happy and content, if he can be so; but let him not be 
disinherited; never will I be so cruel and inhuman as to make myself his 
sister on purpose to ruin and destroy him. Now you know my heart, search 
into it no further, unless you mean to tear it in pieces. 


SCENE II. 
LISE, MARTHA, a Servant. 


SERVANT. 
Madam, the baroness of Croupillac waits below. 
LISE. 


Her visit astonishes me. 


SERVANT. 

She is just arrived from Angouléme, and comes to pay her respects to you. 
LISE. 

Upon what occasion? 


MARTHA. 

O upon your marriage, no doubt. 

LISE. 

The very subject I would wish to avoid. Am I in a condition to listen to a 
heap of ridiculous compliments, a register of commonplace cant, and 
hypocrisy, that tires one to death; where common sense is murdered by the 
perpetual exercise of talking without saying anything? What a task I have to 
go through! 


SCENE III. 
LISE, MME. DE CROUPILLAC, MARTHA. 


MARTHA. 

Here her ladyship comes. 
LISE. 

Ay, I see her but too well. 


MARTHA. 

They say she wants vastly to be married, is apt to be a little quarrelsome, 
and almost in her dotage. 

LISE. 

Some chairs here. Madam, you will pardon me, if — 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

O Madam! 

LISE. 

Madam! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

I, madam, must likewise beg — 

LISE. 

Pray be seated. 


MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

[Sitting down. 

Upon my word, madam, I am quite confounded, and wish, from the bottom 
of my soul, it was in my power to — 

LISE. 

Madam! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Yes, madam, I heartily wish I could steal your charms; it makes me weep to 
see you so handsome. 

LISE. 

Pray, madam, be comforted. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

No, madam, that’s impossible. I see, my dear, you may have as many 
husbands as you please. I had one, too, at least I thought so; only one, and 
that’s a melancholy consideration; and trouble enough I had to get him, too, 
and you are going to rob me of him. There is a time, madam — O dear! 
how soon that time comes about! — when if a lover deserts us, we lose our 
all, and one is quite left alone: and let me tell you, madam, it is very cruel to 
take away all from one, who has little or nothing left. 

LISE. 

You must excuse me, madam, but I am really astonished both at your visit 
and your conversation: what accident, pray, has afflicted you so? Whom 
have you lost, or whom have I robbed you of? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

My dear child, there are a great many wrinkled old fools, who fancy that, by 
the help of paint and a few false teeth, they can stop the course of time and 
pleasure, and fix wandering love; but, to my sorrow, I am a little wiser: I see 
too plainly that everything is running away, and I can’t bear it. 

LISE. 

I am sorry for it, madam, if it be so; but I can’t possibly make you young 
again. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

I know it; but I have still some hopes: perhaps to restore my false one to 
me, might, in some measure, give me fresh youth and beauty. 

LISE. 

What false one do you mean? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 


My ungrateful, cruel husband, whom I have run after so long; and little 
worthy he is of all my care. The President, madam. 

LISE. 

The President! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Yes, madam: when Croupillac was in her bloom, she would not have talked 
to presidents; their persons, their manners, their everything was my 
aversion, but as we grow old, we are not quite so difficult. 

LISE. 

And so, madam — 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

And so, madam, in short, you have reduced me to a state of misery and 
despair. 

LISE. 

I, madam? how? by what means? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Ill tell you. I lived, you must know, at Angouléme, and, as a widow, had 
the free disposal of my person: there, at that very time, was Fierenfat, a 
student, a president’s apprentice, you understand me: he ogled me for a long 
time, and took it into his head to be most villainously in love with me. 
Villainously, I say, most horrid and abominable; for what did he make love 
to? my money. I got some people to write to the old gentleman, who 
interested themselves too far in the affair, and talked to him in my name: he 
returned in answer, that he would — consider it: so you see the thing was 
settled. 

LISE. 

O yes. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

For my part, I had no objection: his elder brother was at that time, so I was 
informed, engaged to you. 

LISE. 

[Aside. 

Cruel remembrance! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

He was a foolish fellow, my dear; but had then the honor to be in your good 
graces. 

LISE. 


[Sighing. 

Ah me! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

This silly fellow, my dear, as I was telling you, being quite out at elbows, 
kicked out of doors by his father, and wandering about the wide world, 
dead, perhaps, by this time (you seem concerned), my college hero, my 
President, knowing extremely well, that your fortune was, upon the whole, 
much better than mine, has thought fit to laugh at my disappointment, and 
go in quest of your superior — portion. But do you think, madam, to run in 
this manner from brother to brother, and engross a whole family to 
yourself? I do here most solemnly enter my protest against it: I forbid the 
banns: I’ll venture my whole estate, my dowry, and everything; in short, the 
cause shall be so managed, that you, his father, my children, all of us shall 
be dead, before ever it is put an end to. 

LISE. 

I assure you, madam, with the utmost sincerity, I am very sorry that my 
marriage should make you miserable: I am sure, however, you have no 
reason to be angry with me; but I find we may make others jealous without 
being happy ourselves: look no longer, madam, I beseech you, with an eye 
of envy upon my condition; he is a husband I shall not quarrel with you for. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Not quarrel for him? 

LISE. 

No: [ll give him up to you with all my heart. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

You have no taste then for his person? you don’t love him? 

LISE. 

I see very few charms in matrimony, and none at all in a lawsuit; and so, 
madam — 


SCENE IV. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC, LISE, RONDON. 


RONDON. 
So, so, daughter, here’s fine work; protests, declarations, and lawsuits, 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end. Ouns! shall Rondon be talked to 


thus? but I’ ll ferret them out, the impertinent rascals. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
Must I suffer more indignities! Hear me, M. Rondon. 


RONDON. 

What would you have, madam? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Your son-in-law, sir, is a false villain, a coxcomb of a new species, a 
gallant, and a miser, a widow-hunter, a fellow that loves nothing but money. 


RONDON. 

He’s in the right of it. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

In my own house has he a thousand times vowed eternal constancy to me. 


RONDON. 

Promises of that kind, madam, are very seldom kept. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

And then to leave me so basely. 


RONDON. 

I believe I should have done the same. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

But I shall talk to his father in a proper manner. 


RONDON. 

I’d rather you would talk to him than to me. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

“Tis a wicked thing, so it is; and the whole sex will take my part, and cry 
out shame upon him. 


RONDON. 

They can’t cry louder than yourself. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

I'll make the world know how they should treat a baroness. 


RONDON. 
I'll tell you how: laugh at her. 


MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
A husband, look ye, I must have; and I will take him, or his old father, or 
you. 


RONDON. 

Me? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
Yes, you. 


RONDON. 

I defy you. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

We'll try it: Pll go to law with you. 


RONDON. 
Ridiculous. 


SCENE V. 
RONDON, FIERENFAT, LISE. 


RONDON. 

[To Lise. 

Pray, madam, what’s the reason you receive such visitors in my house? you 
are always bringing me into some scrape or other. 

[To Fierenfat. 

And you, sir, Mr. King of Pedants, what nonsensical demon inspired you 
with the thought of courting a baroness, only to laugh at and abuse her? A 
pretty scheme indeed, with that flat face of yours, to give yourself the airs 
of a flighty young coxcomb; with that grave sorrowful countenance to play 
the gallant: it might have become the rake your brother, but for you — fie! 
fie! 


FIERENFAT. 

My dear father-in-law, don’t be misled: I never was desirous of this match; I 
only promised her conditionally, and always reserved to myself the right of 
taking a richer wife, if I could get one; the disinheriting my elder brother, 


and coming into immediate possession of his fortune, have given me 
pretensions to your daughter: come, come, money makes the best matches. 


RONDON. 

So it does, my boy; there you’re in the right. 
LISE. 

Now that right I take to be quite wrong. 


RONDON. 

Pshaw! pshaw! money does everything, that’s certain; let us therefore settle 
the affair immediately: sixty good sacks full of French crowns will set 
everything right, in spite of all the Croupillacs in the universe. How this 
Euphemon makes me wait! I’m out of all patience; but let us sign before he 
comes. 

LISE. 

No, sir, there I enter my caveat: I will only submit on certain conditions. 


RONDON. 

Conditions! impertinence! you pretend to say — 

LISE. 

I say, sir, what I think: can we ever taste, can we enjoy that guilty 
happiness, which springs from another’s misery? and you, sir, [to Fierenfat] 
can you in your prosperity forget that you have a brother? 


FIERENFAT. 

A brother? I never saw him in my life: he was gone from home when I was 
at college, hard at my Cujatius and Bartole. I’ve heard indeed of his pranks 
since; and, if he ever comes back again, we know what we have to do, never 
fear that; we shall send him off to the galleys. 

LISE. 

A brotherly and a Christian resolution! In the meantime you’ll confiscate 
his estate; that, I suppose, is your intention: but I tell you, sir, I detest and 
abhor the project. 


RONDON. 
Heigh! heigh! very fine; but come, my dear, the contract is drawn, and the 
lawyer has taken care of all that. 


FIERENFAT. 

Our forefathers have determined concerning this matter; consult the written 
law: let me see, in Cujatius, chapter the fifth, sixth, and seventh, we read 
thus: “Every debauched libertine that leaves his father’s house, or pillages 
the same, shall, ipso facto, be dispossessed of everything, and disinherited 
as a bastard.” 

LISE. 

I know nothing about laws or precedents, nor have ever read Cujatius; but 
will venture to pronounce, that they are a set of vile unfeeling wretches, 
foes to common sense and without humanity, who say a brother should let a 
brother perish: nature and honor have their rights to plead, that are more 
powerful than Cujatius and all your laws. 


RONDON. 

Come, come, let’s have none of your codes, and your honor, and your 
nonsense; but do as I’d have you: what’s all this fuss about an elder brother? 
there should be money. 

LISE. 

There should be virtue, sir: let him be punished: but leave him at least 
something to subsist on, the poor remains of an elder brother’s right: in a 
word, sir, I must tell you, my hand shall never be purchased at the price of 
his ruin: blot out, therefore, that article in the contract which I abhor, and 
which would be a disgrace to us all: if lucrative views induced you to draw 
it up thus, it is a shame and a dishonor to us, and therefore, I desire it may 
be expunged. 


FIERENFAT. 
How very little women know of business! 


RONDON. 

What! you want to correct two attorneys-at-law, and make a contract void: 
O lud! O lud! 

LISE. 

Why not? 


RONDON. 
You’ll never make a good housewife; you’ll let everything go to rack and 
ruin. 


LISE. 

At present, sir, I cannot boast my knowledge of the world, or of economy; 
but I will maintain it, the love of money destroys more families than it 
supports; and if ever I have a house of my own, the foundation of it shall be 
laid on — justice. 


RONDON. 
She is light-headed; but let us humor her a little: come, give him a little 
portion, and the business will be over. 


FIERENFAT. 

Ay, ay, well — I give to my brother — ay, I give him — come along — 
RONDON. 

Not a single farthing. 


SCENE VI. 
EUPHEMON, RONDON, LISE, FIERENFAT. 


RONDON. 

O here comes the old gentleman. Well, I have brought my daughter to 
reason; we want nothing now but your hand to the contract. Come, come, 
let’s have no more delays, cheer up, put on your jovial countenance, your 
wedding looks, man; for in nine months’ time, I’ll lay my life, two 
thumping boys — come, come, let us laugh and sing, and cast away care: 
sign, my boy, sign. 


EUPHEMON. 
I can’t, sir. 


FIERENFAT. 
You can’t? 


RONDON. 
Ay, here’s another now! 


FIERENFAT. 
For what reason, pray? 


RONDON. 
What is all this madness? Are all the world turned fools? Everybody says 
no. Why how is this? what’s the meaning of it? 


EUPHEMON. 
To sign the contract at a time like this, would be flying in the face of nature. 


RONDON. 
What! is my lady Croupillac at the bottom of all this? 


EUPHEMON. 
No: she’s a fool, and wants to break off the match for her own sake: ‘tis not 
from her ridiculous noise that my uneasiness arises, I assure you. 


RONDON. 
Whence comes it then? Did that fellow out of the coach put it into your 
head? Are we indebted to him for all this? 


EUPHEMON. 

What he told me must at least retard our happy marriage, which we were so 
eager upon. 

LISE. 

What did he tell you, sir? 


FIERENFAT. 
Ay, sir, what news did he bring? 


EUPHEMON. 

News that shocked me: at Bordeaux this man saw my son, naked, 
friendless, and in prison, dying with hunger; shame and sickness leading 
him to the grave: sickness and misfortunes had blasted the flower of his 
youth; and an obstinate fever, that had poisoned his blood, seemed to 
threaten that his last hour was not far off: when he saw him, he was then 
just expiring: alas! perhaps by this time he is no more. 


RONDON. 
Then his pension’s paid. 
LISE. 


Dead? 


RONDON. 
Don’t be frightened, child, what is it to you? 


FIERENFAT. 
Ha! the blood hath forsaken her cheeks; she looks pale as death. 


RONDON. 
The jade has a little too much sensibility about her, that’s the truth of it: but 
as he’s dead, I forgive thee. 


FIERENFAT. 

But after all, sir, do you mean — 

EUPHEMON. 

Don’t be afraid; you shall have her; it is my desire you should: but to 
choose a day of mourning for a wedding-day, would be highly unbecoming. 
How would my griefs interrupt your mirth! how would your chaplets fade 
when wetted with a father’s tears! no, my son, you must put off your 
happiness, and give me one day to indulge my sorrow: joy so ill-timed as 
this would be an affront to decency. 

LISE. 

No doubt it would: for my part, I had much rather share with you in your 
affliction, than think of marriage. 


FIERENFAT. 

Nay, but, my dear father — 

RONDON. 

Why, you’re an old fool: what! put off a wedding, that has been the Lord 
knows how long upon the anvil, for an ungrateful young dog, who has been 
a hundred times disinherited: a p — x on you and your whole family! 


EUPHEMON. 

At such a time a father must still be a father; his errors, his vices, and his 
crimes always made me unhappy; and it hurts me still more to think, that he 
is dead without ever repenting of them. 


RONDON. 


Well, well, we’ll make that matter easy: ha! boy, let us give him some 
grandsons to make him amends: come, come, sign, and let’s have a dance: 
what nonsense this is! 


EUPHEMON. 

But, sir — 

RONDON. 

But — ouns! this makes me mad: to be sorry for the luckiest accident that 
could happen, ridiculous! Sorrow is good for nothing at the best; but to 
whimper and whine, because you have got rid of a burden, intolerable 
absurdity! This eldest son, this scourge of yours, to my knowledge, two or 
three times had like to have broken your heart; sooner or later he would 
have brought you to the grave: therefore, prithee, man, take my advice, and 
make yourself easy; the loss of such a son is the greatest gain. 


EUPHEMON. 
True, my friend; but it is a gain that costs me more than you think: alas! I 
lament that he died, and I lament that ever he was born. 


RONDON. 

[To Fierenfat. 

Away, follow the old gentleman, and be as expeditious as you can; the dead, 
you see, has got hold of the living; so take the contract, I’ll not be haggled 
with any longer; take his hand, and make him sign. For you, madam [to 
Lise] we shall expect you to-night; everything will go well, I warrant you. 
LISE. 

I’m in the utmost despair. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
EUPHEMON, the Son, JASMIN. 


JASMIN. 

I have served you, sir, now two years, without knowing who or what you 
are: you were then my master; permit me now to call you my friend: you 
are now, like myself, thrown upon the wide world, and poverty has put us 
on a level: you are no longer the man of pleasure, the gallant and gay 
Euphemon, treated and caressed by the men, surrounded and courted by the 
women. Every stiver you had is gone to the devil; and you have nothing 
now to do but to forget you were ever worth a shilling; for surely the most 
insupportable of all evils is the remembrance of happiness which we no 
longer enjoy: for my part, I was always plain Jasmin, and therefore the less 
to be pitied: born as I was to suffer, I suffer contentedly; to be in want of 
everything is only natural to me; your old hat there, for instance, and coarse 
ragged waistcoat, was my usual garb; and you have great reason to be sorry 
that you had not always been as poor as myself. 


EUPHEMON. 

How shame and ignominy attend upon misfortune! how melancholy a 
consideration is it to reflect, that a servant shall have it in his power to 
humble me! and what’s worse, I feel that he’s in the right, too; he endeavors 
to comfort me, after his manner; he keeps me company; and his heart, rough 
and unpolished as it is, is sensible, tender, and humane: born my equal — 
for as a fellow-creature so he was — he tried to support me under my 
affliction, and follows my unhappy fortune, while every friend I had, 
abandons me. 


JASMIN. 
Friends, did you say, sir? Pray, my good master, who are they? how are 
those people made whom they call friends? 


EUPHEMON. 


You have seen them, Jasmin, coming into my house whenever they pleased, 
troubling me forever with their importunate visits; a crowd of parasites, 
who lived upon my bounty, complimented my fine taste, my elegance, my 
delicacy; borrowed my money, then praised me before my face, and stunned 
me with their ridiculous flattery. 


JASMIN. 
Ay, poor devil! you did not hear them laughing at you as they went away, 
and making a joke of your foolish generosity. 


EUPHEMON. 

I believe it; for in the beginning of my misfortunes, when I was arrested at 
Bordeaux, not one of those, on whom I had lavished my all, ever came near 
me, or offered me his purse; and when I got out sick and friendless, I 
applied to one of them, in this poor ragged condition, and almost famished, 
for a little charitable assistance to lengthen out my wretched life, he turned 
away his unrelenting eye, pretended even to know nothing of me, and 
turned me out like a common beggar. 


JASMIN. 
Not one to comfort or support you? 


EUPHEMON. 
Not one. 


JASMIN. 
Such wretches! friends indeed! 


EUPHEMON. 
Men are made of iron. 


JASMIN. 
And women, too. 


EUPHEMON. 

Alas! from them I expected more tenderness; but met with even a thousand 
times greater inhumanity: one of them in particular I well remember, who 
openly avowed her passion for me, and seemed to take a pride in obliging 


me; and yet in the very lodgings, which she had furnished at my expense, 
and with the money I had squandered upon her, did she procure every day 
new gallants, and treat them with my wine, while I was perishing with 
hunger in the street: in short, Jasmin, if it had not been for the old man, who 
picked me up by chance at Bordeaux, and who, he said, knew me when I 
was a child, death had by this time put an end to my misfortunes: but 
knowest thou, Jasmin, whereabout we are? 


JASMIN. 
Near Cognac, if I am not mistaken; where, they tell me, my old master 
Rondon lives. 


EUPHEMON. 
Rondon! the father of — whom did you say? 


JASMIN. 

Rondon, a blunt, odd fellow; I had the honor of belonging to his kitchen 
once; but being always of a roving disposition, chose to travel; and after 
that was an errand boy, a lackey, a clerk, a foot-soldier, and a deserter; at 
length in Bordeaux you took me into your service. Rondon perhaps may 
recollect me: who knows but in our adversity — 

EUPHEMON. 

How long is it since you left him? 


JASMIN. 

About fifteen years. He was a character; half pleasant, and half surly; but at 
the bottom a good honest fellow: he had a child, I remember, an only 
daughter, a perfect jewel; blue eyes, short nose, fresh complexion, 
vermilion lips; and then for sense and understanding, quite a miracle. When 
I lived there, she was, let me see, about six or seven years old, by my troth a 
sweet flower, and by this time fit to be gathered. 


EUPHEMON. 
O misery! 


JASMIN. 
But why should I talk to you about her? It can be of no service to you; I see 
you are concerned, and the tears trickle down your cheeks: my poor master! 


EUPHEMON. 
What unhappy fate could guide me to this place! O me! 


JASMIN. 
You seem in deep contemplation, and as if the sight of this place made you 
unhappy; you weep, too. 


EUPHEMON. 
I have reason. 


JASMIN. 
Do you know Rondon? Are you any way related to the family? 


EUPHEMON. 
O let me alone, let me alone. 


JASMIN. 
[Embracing him. 
For pity’s sake, my dear master, my friend, tell me who you are. 


EUPHEMON. 

[In tears. 

I am — I am a poor unhappy wretch, a fool, a madman, a guilty abandoned 
criminal, whom heaven should punish, and earth detest: would I were dead! 


JASMIN. 

No: we must live. What, die with famine while we can help ourselves! we 
have our hands at least, let us make use of them, and leave off complaining: 
look on those fellows yonder, who have no fortune but their industry, with 
their spades in their hands, turning up the garden; let us join them: come, 
work, man, and get your livelihood. 


EUPHEMON. 

Alas! those poor beings, mean as they are, and approaching nearer to 
animal than human nature, even they taste more pleasure and satisfaction in 
their labors, than my false delicacy and idle follies could ever afford me; 
they live, at least, free from trouble, and remorse, and enjoy health of body 
and peace of mind. 


SCENE II. 


MME. DE CROUPILLAC, YOUNG EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

What do I see? or do my eyes deceive me? the more I look on him, the 
more I think it must be he. [She looks steadfastly at Euphemon.] And yet 
surely it cannot be the same; it can never be that gallant squire of 
Angouléme, that played so high, and seemed to be lined with gold: it is he: 
[She comes forward] but the other was rich and happy, handsome, and well- 
made; this fellow looks poor and ugly. Sickness will spoil the finest face, 
and poverty makes a still more dreadful alteration. 


JASMIN. 
What female apparition is this that haunts us with her malignant aspect? 


EUPHEMON. 

If I am not mistaken, I know her well enough; she has seen me in all my 
pomp and splendor: how dreadful it is to appear mean and destitute in the 
eyes of those who have seen us in affluence and prosperity! let us be gone. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

[Coming up to Euphemon. 

What strange accident, my dear child, hath reduced thee to this pitiful 
plight? 


EUPHEMON. 

My own folly. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Why, what a figure dost thou make! 


EUPHEMON. 

Ay, madam, the consequence of having good friends; of being robbed, and 
plundered. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Plundered? by whom? how? when? where? 


JASMIN. 
O from mere goodness of heart: our thieves were mighty honest creatures, 
persons that figured in the beau-monde, amiable triflers, gamesters, bottle- 


companions, agreeable story-tellers, men of wit, and women of beauty. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

I understand you: you have squandered away all you had in eating and 
drinking: but you will think this nothing when you come to know the 
distresses I have undergone, and the losses I have suffered with regard to — 
matrimony. 


EUPHEMON. 

Your humble servant, madam. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

[Stopping him. 

Your servant indeed; no, no, positively you shall stay, and hear my 
misfortunes; you shall be sorry for me. 


EUPHEMON. 

Well, well, I am sorry for you; good by to you. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Nay, now I vow and swear you shall hear the whole story. One Monsieur 
Fierenfat, a lawyer by profession, got acquainted with me at Angouléme, 
about [she runs after him] the time when you beat the four bailiffs, and ran 
away; this Monsieur Fierenfat, you must know, lives not far from hence, 
with his father, Euphemon. 


EUPHEMON. 

[Coming back. 

Euphemon! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
Yes. 


EUPHEMON. 

For heaven’s sake, madam, that Euphemon mean you, so celebrated for his 
virtues, the honor of his race, could he — 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Yes, Sif. 


EUPHEMON. 
And does he live here? 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 


He does. 


EUPHEMON. 

And may I ask you, madam, how is he? how does he? 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Very well, I believe, sir: what the deuce ails him? 


EUPHEMON. 

And pray, madam, what do they say — 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Of whom, sir? 


EUPHEMON. 

Of an elder son he had formerly. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

O an ill-begotten rogue, a rake, a rattle-pate, an arrant sot, a madman, a 
fellow given up to every vice; hanged, I suppose, by this time. 


EUPHEMON. 

Indeed, madam — but I am ashamed of interrupting you in this manner. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

To proceed then: this Monsieur Fierenfat, as I was telling you, his younger 
brother, made strong love to me, and was to have been married to me. 


EUPHEMON. 

And is he so happy? have you got him? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

No: would you think it, sir, this fool, puffed up with the thoughts of 
stepping in to all his mad brother’s fortune, growing rich, and wanting to be 
more so, breaks off this match, which would have been so honorable to him, 
and now wants to lay hold of the daughter of one Rondon, a vulgar cit, the 
cock of the village here. 


EUPHEMON. 

Going to marry her, say you? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

And here am I most dreadfully jealous of her. 


EUPHEMON. 

That beautiful creature — Jasmin here was just now giving me a picture of 
her — would she throw herself away — 

JASMIN. 

[Aside to Euphemon. 

What are you about, sir? this husband is as good as another for her, I think: 
but my master’s a strange man, everything afflicts him. 


EUPHEMON. 

[Aside. 

This is beyond all bearing. 

[Aloud to Mme. de Croupillac. 

My heart, madam, is deeply sensible of the injury you have received; this 
Lise should never be his, if I could prevent it. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

You take it rightly, sir; you lament my unhappy fate; the poor are always 
compassionate; you had not half the good nature when you rolled in money; 
but mind what I have to say, in this life we may always help one another. 


JASMIN. 

Help us then, dear madam, I beseech you. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

You must act for me in this affair. 


EUPHEMON. 

I, madam! how is it possible for me to serve you? 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

O in a thousand ways! you shall take my cause in hand: another dress and a 
little finery will make you still look tolerably handsome: you have a polite, 
insinuating, address, and know how to wheedle a young girl: introduce 
yourself into the family, play the flatterer with Fierenfat, compliment him 
on his riches, his wit, his dress, everything about him, get into his good 
graces, and while I enter my protest against the unlawful procedure, you 
will do all the rest; by this means I shall at least gain time. 


EUPHEMON. 
[Seeing his father at a distance. 
What do I see? O heaven! 


[He runs off. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
Hai! hai! the fellow’s mad sure. 


JASMIN. 

He’s afraid of you, ma’am, that’s all. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

A blockhead! here, you, stop, hark ye, hark ye. I must follow him. 


SCENE III. 
OLD EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 


EUPHEMON. 

Even the imperfect glance I had of that poor wretch, whoever he is, has, I 
know not why, filled my heart with anguish and disquietude: he had a noble 
air, and a turn of features that, somehow or other, affected me: alas! I never 
see a poor creature of that age, but the sad image of my unhappy son recurs 
to me; I have still a father’s tenderness for him: but he is dead, or only lives 
with infamy to disgrace me: both my children make me miserable: one by 
his vice and debauchery is my eternal punishment, while the other abuses 
my indulgence, and knows but too well that he is the only support of my old 
age: life is a burden to me, and I must soon sink beneath it. Who art thou, 
friend? 

[Perceiving Jasmin, who bows to him. 


JASMIN. 
Honored sir, noble and generous Euphemon, don’t you remember poor 
Jasmin, sir, who lived with Rondon? 


EUPHEMON. 

Ah, Jasmin, is it you? time alters our faces, as you see by mine: when you 
lived here I had a good fresh complexion, was hearty and well; but age 
comes on, my time is almost over: and so, Jasmin, you are come back to 
your own country at last? 


JASMIN. 


Yes, sir: I grew weary of such a fatiguing life, of rambling about like a 
wandering Jew, so I even came home. Happiness is a fugitive being, I am 
sure it has been so to me. The Devil took me out, I believe, led me a long 
walk, and now has brought me back again. 


EUPHEMON. 
Well, I may assist you perhaps, if you behave yourself well: but who was 
that other poor wretch you were talking with, he that ran off just now? 


JASMIN. 
A comrade of mine, a poor wretch, half-starved like myself, without a 
farthing; he’s in search of employment as well as I. 


EUPHEMON. 
Perhaps I may find some for you both: is he sober and sensible? 


JASMIN. 

He ought to be so: he has very good parts, I know; can write, and read, 
understands arithmetic, draws a little, knows music; he was very well 
brought up. 


EUPHEMON. 

If so, I have a place ready for him: as for you, Jasmin, my son shall hire 
you; he is going to be married, to-night perhaps: as his fortune is increased, 
he’ll want more servants; and one of his is going away, too, and you may 
step into his place: to-night Ill present you both; you shall see him at my 
neighbor Rondon’s; I’ll talk to him there about it; so fare thee well, Jasmin; 
in the meantime, here’s something for you to drink. 


SCENE IV. 


JASMIN. 

[Alone. 

The good man! blessings on him! Could I ever have thought in this vile age 
to meet with so good a heart? his air, his demeanor, his benevolent soul, 
form together a speaking picture of the integrity of former ages. 


SCENE V. 


YOUNG EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 


JASMIN. 
[Embracing him. 
Well, I have got a place for you; we are both to serve Euphemon. 


EUPHEMON. 
Ay! Euphemon! 


JASMIN. 

Yes, if you like it: you seem surprised: why are your eyes turned up in this 
manner, as if you were going to be exorcised? what is the meaning of those 
deep sighs, that will not let you speak? 


EUPHEMON. 
O Jasmin, I can no longer contain myself; tenderness, pain, remorse, all 
press upon me. 


JASMIN. 
What! has my lady there said anything to you? what has she told you? 


EUPHEMON. 
She told me nothing. 


JASMIN. 
What’s the matter then? 


EUPHEMON. 

My heart will no longer suffer me to conceal it from you: in short, that 
Euphemon — 

JASMIN. 

Well, what of him? 


EUPHEMON. 
O he is — my father. 


JASMIN. 
Your father? sir? 


EUPHEMON. 

Yes, Jasmin; I am that elder son, that criminal, that unfortunate, who has 
ruined his unhappy family. O how my heart fluttered at the sight of him, and 
offered up its humble prayers! O with what joy could I have fallen down at 
his feet! 


JASMIN. 
Thou, Euphemon’s son! forgive me, sir, forgive my rude familiarity. 


EUPHEMON. 
O Jasmin, thinkest thou a heart, oppressed as mine is, can be offended? 


JASMIN. 

You are the son of a man whom all the world admires; a man of a million: 
to say the truth, the reputation of his son shows to no great advantage when 
placed near his father’s. 


EUPHEMON. 
‘Tis that which gives me most uneasiness. But tell me, what did my father 
say? 


JASMIN. 

I told him, sir, we were two unfortunate youths, very poor, but well 
educated, and would be glad to serve him: he lamented our fate, and 
consented to take us. This evening he will introduce you to his son, the 
President, who, it seems, is to marry Lise; that fortunate brother, to whom 
my old master Rondon is to be father-in-law. 


EUPHEMON. 

And now, Jasmin, I will unfold my heart to you: hear the history of my 
misfortunes, and think how wretched I must be, to draw upon myself, by a 
variety of follies, the just indignation of a beloved parent; to be hated, 
despised, disinherited; to feel all the horrors of beggary and want; to see my 
fortune given to my younger brother, and forced after all, in my state of 
ignominy, to serve the very man who has robbed me of everything: this is 
my fate, a fate I have but too well deserved. But would you believe it, 
Jasmin, in the midst of all my calamities, dead as I am to pleasures, and 


dead to every hope, hated by the world, despised by all, and expecting 
nothing, I yet dare to be — jealous. 


JASMIN. 
Jealous! of whom? 


EUPHEMON. 
Of my brother; of Lise. 


JASMIN. 
So, you are in love with your sister! well, that’s a stroke worthy of you, the 
only sin you had never yet committed. 


EUPHEMON. 

You are to know, Jasmin — for I believe you had then left Rondon — that 
we were no sooner out of our infancy, than our parents promised us to each 
other: our hearts readily obeyed, and were united: the conformity of our 
ages, our taste, our manners, our situation, everything conspired to 
strengthen the tie; like two young trees, we grew up together, and were to 
have joined our branches: time, that heightened her charms, improved her 
tenderness, and love made her every day more lovely: the world at that blest 
time might have envied me; but I was young, foolish, and blind; linked in 
with a set of wretches, who seduced my innocence; intoxicated with folly 
and extravagance, I made a merit of despising her passion for me, nay, even 
affronted her: O I reflect on it with horror. The crowd of vices, that rushed 
in upon me, carried me away from my father and my friends; what was my 
fate after this I need not inform you. Everything is gone; and heaven, which 
tore me from her, has left me nothing but a heart to punish me. 


JASMIN. 

If so it be, and you really love her still, notwithstanding all your distress, 
Mme. de Croupillac’s advice was good, to insinuate yourself, if possible, 
into Rondon’s family. Your purse is empty, and love perhaps may find 
means to fill it again. 


EUPHEMON. 
Could I ever dare to look upon her, to come in her sight, after what I have 
done, and in this miserable condition? No. I must avoid a father and a 


mistress; I have abused the goodness of them both and know not — but it is 
too late to repent — which should hate me most. 


SCENE VI. 
YOUNG EUPHEMON, FIERENFAT, JASMIN. 


JASMIN. 
O here comes our wise President. 


EUPHEMON. 
Is it he? I never saw his face before; my brother, and my rival! 


FIERENFAT. 

Come, come, this does not go amiss. I have pressed, and rated the old 
gentleman in such a manner, that I believe we shall be able to finish the 
affair in spite of him. But where are these fellows who are to serve me? 


JASMIN. 

We are come, please your honor, to offer ourselves — 
FIERENFAT. 

Which of you two can read? 


JASMIN. 
He, sir. 


FIERENFAT. 
And write, too, I suppose? 


JASMIN. 
O yes, sir, and cipher, and cast accounts. 


FIERENFAT. 
Ay, but he must know how to talk, too. 


JASMIN. 
He’s a little modest, sir, and but just recovered from a fit of sickness. 


FIERENEAT. 


He looks bold enough, I think, and as if he knew his own merit. Well, sir, 
what wages do you expect? 


EUPHEMON. 
None, sir. 


JASMIN. 
O sir, we have a most heroic soul. 


FIERENFAT. 
Well, upon those conditions I take you into my service: come, I’ll present 
you to my wife. 


EUPHEMON. 
Your wife, sir? 


FIERENFAT. 
Yes, I’m going to be married. 


EUPHEMON. 
When, pray? 


FIERENFAT. 
To-night. 


EUPHEMON. 
O heaven! pray, sir, forgive me, but are you deeply in love with her, sir? 


FIERENFAT. 
Certainly. 


EUPHEMON. 
Indeed? 


FIERENEFAT. 
Yes. 


EUPHEMON. 
And are you beloved? 


FIERENFAT. 
I hope so. A droll fellow, this! You seem extremely curious, sir. 


EUPHEMON. 
[| Aside. 
How I wish to contradict him, and punish him for his excess of happiness! 


FIERENFAT. 
| To Jasmin. 
What does he say? 


JASMIN. 
He says, he wishes with all his heart he was like you, formed to please. 


FIERENFAT. 

The ambition of the coxcomb! but come, follow me: be diligent, sober, 
prudent, careful, clever, and respectful. What, ho! la Fleur, la Brie, you 
rascals, where are you all? follow me. 

[He goes out. 


EUPHEMON. 
Now could I like to salute him with two good boxes on the ear, to make that 
lawyer’s face of his twinge again. 


JASMIN. 
I find, my friend, you are not mended much. 


EUPHEMON. 

I’m sure it is time to be so; and I assure you, I intend to be wiser for the 
future: from all my errors I shall at least reap this advantage, to know how 
to suffer. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


MME. DE CROUPILLAC, YOUNG EUPHEMON, JASMIN. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

I have taken care, my friend, by way of precaution, to bring two sergeants 
from Angouléme; have you performed your part as well, and done as I 
desired you? Shall you be able, think you, to put on an air of consequence, 
and sow a little dissension in the family? Have you flattered the old 
gentleman? Have you looked forward a little? 


EUPHEMON. 

No. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 
How? 


EUPHEMON. 

Believe me, madam, I long to throw myself at her feet. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Pray then make haste and do it; begin your attack as soon as possible, and 
restore my ungrateful seducer. I’ll go to law for you, and you shall make 
love for me: cheer up, man, put on your best looks; assume that air of 
importance and self-sufficiency, which is sure to conquer every heart, which 
baffles wit, and triumphs over wisdom: to be happy in love, you must be 
bold; resume your wonted courage. 


EUPHEMON. 

O I have lost it all. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

How so, man? what’s the matter? 


EUPHEMON. 
I had courage enough when I was not in love; but at present — 
JASMIN. 


There may be other reasons why he should be rather bashful; this Fierenfat, 
you must know, is our lord and master, and has taken us both into his 
service. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

So much the better; a lucky circumstance: to be a domestic in your mistress’ 
family, let me tell you, is a singular happiness: make your advantage of it. 


JASMIN. 

Yonder’s something pretty, and coming this way, too, to take the air, I 
suppose: she seems to come out of Rondon’s house. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

“Tis she: come, my dear lover, make haste, now’s your time: pluck up your 
courage, and speak to her: what! sighing and trembling, and pretend to love 
her, too? O, fie, fie! 


EUPHEMON. 
O if you knew the situation of my heart, you would not wonder at my 
trembling and confusion! 


JASMIN. 
[Seeing Lise at a distance. 
Sweet creature! how beautiful she looks! 


EUPHEMON. 

‘Tis she: O heaven! I die with love, with remorse, with jealousy, and 
despair. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Adieu: I will endeavor to return the obligation. 


EUPHEMON. 

All I ask of you is, if possible, to put off this cruel marriage. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

That’s what I shall immediately set about. 


EUPHEMON. 
Alas! I tremble. 


JASMIN. 


We must try to get her by herself; let us retire a little. 


EUPHEMON. 
I'll follow you: I scarce know what I have done, or what I am going to do. I 
shall never be able to face her. 


SCENE II. 


LISE, MARTHA, JASMIN, at the farther end of the stage, and YOUNG 
EUPHEMON behind him. 

LISE. 

In vain do I go in and out, backwards, and forwards, endeavoring, if 
possible, to hide myself from myself; in vain do I seek for solitude, and 
examine my own heart: alas! the more I look into it, the more am I 
convinced that happiness was never made for me. If I do at any time enjoy a 
momentary comfort, it is from that old ridiculous creature Croupillac, and 
the thought of her preventing this detested match; but then all my 
apprehensions return, when Fierenfat and my father urge it upon me with 
repeated importunities: they have gained over the good Euphemon. 


MARTHA. 

In troth, the old man is too good-natured, and Fierenfat governs him most 
tyrannically. 

LISE. 

I pardon him, he’s fond of an only child; his elder, poor man, gave him a 
great deal of uneasiness, and now he relies entirely upon the other. 


MARTHA. 

But after all, madam, notwithstanding everything that has been reported, it 
is not clear that the other is yet dead. 

LISE. 

Alas! if dead, I must lament; if living, I must hate him: cruel alternatives! 


MARTHA. 

The news of his danger, however, seemed to have a powerful effect upon 
you. 

LISE. 

One might be sorry for his misfortunes without loving him, you know. 


MARTHA. 

But one may as well be dead as not be loved: and so you are really to be 
married to his brother? 

LISE. 

My dear child, I am distracted at the thought of it: you have long known my 
indifference for Fierenfat; it is now changed to horror and detestation: 
marriage with him is a potion most dreadfully bitter, which, in my present 
desperate case, I must swallow much against my will, I assure you; though 
my hand, at the same time, rejects it with horror and indignation. 


JASMIN. 

[Pulling Martha by the sleeve. 

Hark’ ee, fair lady, will you give me leave to whisper a word or two in your 
ear? 


MARTHA. 

[To Jasmin. 

Most willingly, sir. 

LISE. 

[Aside. 

O cruel fate! why didst thou prolong a life, which an ungrateful, guilty lover 
has made so truly miserable? 


MARTHA. 

[To Lise. 

One of the President’s servants, madam, but just now hired to him: he says, 
he should be glad to speak to you. 

LISE. 

Let him wait. 


MARTHA. 

| To Jasmin. 

Friend, my lady desires you would wait a little. 

LISE. 

Always teasing me thus! even when he is absent I can have no peace for 
him. O dear! how weary am I of this marriage already! 


JASMIN. 


[To Martha. 
My dear girl, procure us this favor, if you can. 


MARTHA. 

[Coming back. 

Madam, he says he must speak with you. 
LISE. 

So! I see I must go. 


MARTHA. 

There is a person, it seems, who is very desirous of seeing you; he must 
speak to you, he says, or die. 

LISE. 

I find I must go in and hide myself. 


SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHA, YOUNG EUPHEMON leaning on JASMIN. 


EUPHEMON. 
I can neither walk nor speak; my sight, too, fails me. 


JASMIN. 
Give me your hand; we’ |! cross her as she comes. 


EUPHEMON. 

O I feel a deadly coldness at my heart [to Lise] will you permit — 
LISE. 

[Without looking at him. 

What would you, sir? 


EUPHEMON. 

[Throwing himself on his knees. 

What would I? that death which I deserve. 
LISE. 

What do I see? O heaven! 


MARTHA. 


Amazing! Euphemon! good God, how changed! 


EUPHEMON. 

Changed indeed: yes, Lise, you are avenged of me. Well may you wonder, 
for I am changed in everything: no longer do you behold in me that 
madman, that false wretch, so feared and detested here; he who betrayed the 
cause of nature and of love: young and thoughtless as I was, I fell a prey to 
every passion, and adopted every vice from my loose companions: but O 
the worst of all my crimes, which never can be blotted out, never atoned for, 
was my offending you: but here I swear, by thee, and by that virtue, which, 
though I have forsaken, I yet adore, I have found my error. Vice, though I 
admitted it, was a stranger to this heart, which is now no longer stained with 
those guilty blemishes that obscured its native lustre; that pure, that sacred 
passion, which is still reserved for you, hath refined it; that tender passion, 
and that alone, brought me hither, not to break off your new engagements, 
or oppose your happiness, that would ill become a poor abandoned wretch 
like me: but since the misfortunes, which I so well deserved, have brought 
me, even in the prime of life, to the brink of the grave, I could not help 
seeking you, to be a witness of my last moments; and happy, thrice happy 
shall I be, if he, who was once destined to be your husband, at length shall 
die, and not be hated by you. 

LISE. 

I am scarce myself: can it be Euphemon? can it be you? O heaven! in what 
a condition too, and what a time is this: wretch as thou art, what cruel 
injuries hast thou done to both of us! 


EUPHEMON. 

I know it: at sight of thee, every folly I have been guilty of appears doubly 
inexcusable: they were dreadful, and you know they were, that is some 
punishment, but not so much as I deserve. 

LISE. 

And is it true, unhappy man, that thou hast at last repented of thy follies; 
that your rebellious heart is at length subdued, and misfortune hath pointed 
out to you the road of virtue? 


EUPHEMON. 


Alas! what will it avail, that my eyes are opened, when it is too late! In vain 
is that heart subdued, in vain is my return to virtue, since I have lost in you 
its best, its only valuable reward. 

LISE. 

Yet, answer me, Euphemon; may I believe you have indeed gained this 
glorious victory? consult your own breast, and do not again deceive me: can 
you yet be prudent and virtuous? 


EUPHEMON. 

I am so; for still my heart adores you. 
LISE. 

And dost thou still love, Euphemon? 


EUPHEMON. 

Do I love? by that I live, that alone has supported me. I have borne 
everything, even infamy itself; and a thousand times I would have put an 
end to my wretched life, but that still I loved it, because it belonged to you: 
yes, to you I owe my present sentiments, my being, and that new life which 
now dawns upon me: to you I owe the return of my reason: with love like 
mine, would to heaven I may be able to preserve it! O do not hide from me 
that charming face: look at me: see how changed I am: see the cruel effect 
of care and sorrow: the roses of youth are withered by remorse and misery: 
there was a time when Euphemon would not thus have affrighted you: do 
but look on me, ‘tis all I ask. 

LISE. 

If I see the thinking, the reformed, the constant Euphemon, it is enough: in 
my eyes he is but too amiable. 


EUPHEMON. 

What says my Lise? gracious heaven! she weeps. 

LISE. 

[To Martha. 

O support me, my senses fail. Can I ever be the wife of Euphemon’s 
brother? 

[Turning to Euphemon. 

But tell me, have you yet seen your father? 


EUPHEMON. 


O I blush to appear before that good old man, whom I have so dishonored: 
hated as I am, and banished from his presence, I love and reverence, but 
dare not look upon him. 

LISE. 

What then is your design? 


EUPHEMON. 

If heaven should graciously prolong my days, if you must be my brother’s 
happy lot, I propose to change my name and profession, serve as a soldier, 
and seek for death in the field of honor; perhaps success in arms may 
acquire me some glory, and even you may hereafter shed a tear over the 
unhappy Euphemon. My honor at least will never suffer by the 
employment; Rose and Fabert set out as I shall do. 

LISE. 

“Tis a noble resolution; and the heart that was capable of making it must be 
above guilt and meanness: sentiments like these affect me much more even 
than the tears you shed at my feet. No, Euphemon, if I am left at liberty to 
dispose of myself, and can possibly avoid a hateful match proposed for me, 
if it is in my power to determine your fate, you shall not go so far to change 
your condition. 


EUPHEMON. 

O heaven! and does thy generous heart melt at my misfortunes? 
LISE. 

They affect me most deeply: but your repentance hath secured me. 


EUPHEMON. 

And will those dear eyes, that looked on me so long with indignation, will 
they soften into love and tenderness? O thou hast revived a flame in the 
breast of Euphemon, which his follies had almost extinguished. Fond as my 
brother is of riches, though my father has given him all that inheritance 
which nature had designed for me, he still must envy my happiness. I am 
dear to you; he alone, and not Euphemon, is disinherited. O I shall die with 


joy. 


MARTHA. 
Deuce on him, here he comes. 
LISE. 


Be upon your guard, Euphemon; keep in those struggling sighs, and 
dissemble. 


EUPHEMON. 

Why should I, if you love me? 

LISE. 

Consider my relations, consider your own father. Your brother saw us 
together, saw you at my feet; and all that we can now do is, not to let him 
know who you are. 


MARTHA. 
I can’t help laughing, to think what a passion his gravity will be in. 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, MARTHA, JASMIN, FIERENFAT, at the farther end of the stage, 
YOUNG EUPHEMON turning his back to him. 


FIERENFAT. 

Either some devil has impaired these eyes of mine; or, if I see clear, I most 
certainly beheld — O yes — it is so — it’s all over with me. 

[Coming forward towards Euphemon. 

O it is you, sir, is it? traitor, rascal, forger. 


EUPHEMON. 

[Enraged. 

I, I could — 

JASMIN. 

[Placing himself between them. 

Sir, sir, this — this is an affair of importance that was going forward, and 
you interrupt it, sir; an affair of love, sir, tenderness, respect, gratitude, and 
virtue — for my part I’m distracted when I think of it. 


FIERENFAT. 
An affair of virtue! O yes, and kissing her hand, too! call you that virtue? 
rascal, slave. 


EUPHEMON. 


O Jasmin, if I dared — 

FIERENFAT. 

No: this is a gallant indeed with a witness: had he been a gentleman, but a 
servant, a beggar — if I was to sue him in a court of justice, it would be 
only so much money flung away. 

LISE. 

[To Euphemon. 

Be calm; if you have any regard for me, I beg you will. 


FIERENFAT. 

The traitor! I'll have you hanged, you dog. 
[To Martha. 

You laugh, mistress. 


MARTHA. 
I do, to be sure, sir. 


FIERENFAT. 
And why do you? what do you laugh at? 


MARTHA. 
Lord, sir, ‘tis such a comical affair. 


FIERENFAT. 

You don’t know, madam, the danger you are in: you little think, my good 
friend, what the law inflicts on such delinquents as you, and how often you 
may be — 

MARTHA. 

Pardon me, sir, I know it mighty well. 


FIERENFAT. 

[To Lise. 

You, madam, seem to be deaf to all this, faithless woman! with that air of 
innocence, too, to play me such a trick: your inconstancy is a little 
premature on our very wedding-day, and just before we are married: ‘tis a 
wonderful mark of your chastity. 

LISE. 


Don’t be in a passion, sir, nor lightly condemn innocence on bare 
appearances only. 


FIERENFAT. 

Innocence indeed! 

LISE. 

Yes, sir: when you know my sentiments, you will esteem me for them. 


FIERENFAT. 
You go an excellent way to gain esteem. 


EUPHEMON. 

This is too much. 

LISE. 

[To Euphemon. 

What madness! for heaven’s sake be calm, restrain — 
EUPHEMON. 

No: I will never suffer him to cast reproach on you. 


FIERENFAT. 

Do you know, madam, that you lose your jointure, your estate, your portion, 
everything, as soon as — 

EUPHEMON. 

[In a passion and putting his hand on his sword. 

Do you know, sir, how to hold your tongue? 

LISE. 

O forbear. 


EUPHEMON. 

Come, come, Mr. President, lay aside your assuming airs, be a little less 
fierce, and haughty: a little less of the judge, if you please: this lady has not 
yet the honor to be your wife, nor is she even your mistress, sir: what right 
have you then to complain? your claim is void: you should have known 
how to please, before you had a right to be angry: such charms were never 
made for you, and therefore jealousy sits but ill upon you. You see she’s 
kind, and forgives my warmth; it will become you, sir, to follow her 
example. 


FIERENFAT. 
[In a posture of defence. 
I'll bear no more: where are my servants? help here. 


EUPHEMON. 
How’s this! 


FIERENFAT. 

Fetch me a constable here. 
LISE. 

[To Euphemon. 

Retire, I beseech you. 


FIERENFAT. 
I’ll make you know, sir, the respect that’s due to my rank and profession. 


EUPHEMON. 
Observe, sir, what you owe to this lady: as to myself, however things may 
now appear, the respect perhaps is due to me. 


FIERENFAT. 
You, sir, you? 


EUPHEMON. 
Yes, sir, me, me. 


FIERENFAT. 
This is a pure impudent fellow: some lover, I suppose, in the disguise of a 
servant. Who are you, sir? answer me. 


EUPHEMON. 

I know not who I am, nor what will be my fate: my rank, condition, fortune, 
happiness, my very being, all depend on her heart, her kind looks, and her 
propitious bounty. 


FIERENFAT. 
They may soon depend upon a court of justice, that I assure you. I’Il go this 
instant, prepare my records, and hasten to sign the instrument. Begone, 


ungrateful woman, and dread my resentment; I’1l bring your relatives, and 
your father; then your innocence will appear in its proper light, and they 
will esteem you accordingly. 


SCENE V. 


LISE, YOUNG EUPHEMON, MARTHA. 

LISE. 

For heaven’s sake, conceal yourself; let us go in immediately; I tremble at 
the consequence of this. If your father should find out it was you, nothing 
will appease him: he will conclude that some new extravagance brought 
you back here on purpose to insult him, and to sow division between our 
families; and then you will be confined perhaps, even without being so 
much as heard in your own defence. 


MARTHA. 

Let me conceal him, and Ill warrant they shan’t easily find him out. 

LISE. 

Come, come, you must away; I must endeavor to reconcile your father: the 
return of nature shall, if possible, be the work of love: you must be 
concealed awhile — take you care [to Martha] he does not appear: begone 
immediately. 


SCENE VI. 
RONDON, LISE. 


RONDON. 

Well, my Lise, how is it? I was in search of you and your husband. 
LISE. 

[Aside. 

Thank God! he is not so yet. 


RONDON. 

Where are you going? 

LISE. 

Decency, sir, at present obliges me to avoid him. 
[She goes out. 


RONDON. 

This President is a dangerous man, I find: now should I like to be incog. in 
some place close to them, only to see how two lovers look when they are 
just going to be married. 


SCENE VIL. 
FIERENFAT, RONDON, Constables, etc. 


FIERENFAT. 
Where are they, where are they? ha! gone; the subtle villains have escaped 
me: where have the rascals hid themselves? 


RONDON. 
Your reverence seems out of breath? what are you in such a hurry about? 
whom are you hunting after? what have they done to you? 


FIERENFAT. 
Made a cuckold of me, that’s all. 


RONDON. 
Ha! ha! a cuckold! ha! how! what is all this? 


FIERENFAT. 
Yes, yes, my wife, heaven preserve me from ever giving her that name! Yes, 
sir, a cuckold I am, in spite of all the laws in the kingdom. 


RONDON. 
My son-in-law! 


FIERENFAT. 
Yes, my father-in-law, ‘tis but too true. 


RONDON. 

Well, but the affair — 
FIERENFAT. 

Is as clear as possible. 


RONDON. 


You try my patience too far. 


FIERENFAT. 
I’m sure they have mine. 


RONDON. 

If I could believe — 

FIERENFAT. 

You may believe it all, sir, I assure you. 


RONDON. 
But the more I hear, the less I understand. 


FIERENFAT. 
And yet it’s very easy to comprehend. 


RONDON. 
If I were once convinced of it, the world should be a witness of my 
resentment, I would strangle her with my own hands. 


FIERENFAT. 
Strangle her then by all means, for the thing is fairly proved. 


RONDON. 

Something no doubt is wrong, by my finding her here in that condition; she 
hung down her head, and could scarce speak to me; seemed frightened, and 
embarrassed too. Come, my son, let us in, and surprise her. This is a case of 
honor, and where that is concerned, Rondon listens no longer to reason. 
Away. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


LISE, MARTHA. 

LISE. 

What a desperate situation is mine! scarce can I believe myself safe, even 
with you. Think what it must be for a soul so pure, so delicate, as mine, to 
suffer even for a moment such injurious suspicions: Euphemon, thou dear 
but fatal lover, thou wert born but to afflict me; thy absence was worse than 
death to me, and now thy return exposes me to infamy: [turning to Martha] 
for heaven’s sake, take care of him, for they are making the strictest inquiry. 


MARTHA. 

O never fear; I shall put them to their trumps, I warrant you: I defy all their 
search-warrants: I have some certain little cunning holes in my cabinet 
which these ferrets can never get at; there, madam, your lover lies snug, 
safely concealed from the inquisitive eyes of long-robed pedants. I have led 
the hounds a pretty good chase, and now the whole pack is at fault. 


SCENE IL. 


LISE, MARTHA, JASMIN. 
LISE. 
Well, Jasmin, how stand our affairs? 


JASMIN. 

O I have passed my examination most gloriously, gone through it like an 
old offender, grown gray in the profession, and answered every question 
without fear or trembling. One of them drawled out his words with all the 
solemnity of a pedagogue; another put on a haughty air, and would have 
brow-beaten me; a third, in a pretty, silvery tone, cried out: “Child, tell us 
the truth:” while I, with most laconic brevity, and unalterable firmness, 
fairly routed the whole group of pedants. 

LISE. 

They know nothing then. 


JASMIN. 

Nothing: to-morrow perhaps they may know all: time, you know, brings 
everything to light. 

LISE. 

I hope at least Fierenfat will not have time to prejudice his father against 
me: I have a thousand fears about it: I tremble for him, and for my own 
honor: in love alone I have placed my hopes, that will assist me — 
MARTHA. 

For my part, I’m in a sad quandary about it, and wish everything may not 
go wrong: consider, madam, we have against us two old fathers, and a 
president, besides scolds, and prudes innumerable: if you knew what 
haughty airs they give themselves, what a supercilious sneer, and severe 
tone, their proud virtue puts on upon this occasion, with what insolent 
acrimony they have persecuted your innocence, believe me, madam, their 
clamors, with their affected zeal, and most religious fury, would raise your 
laughter, perhaps even make you tremble. 


JASMIN. 

I have travelled, madam, and seen noise and bustle enough, but never 
before was I witness to such a hubbub; the whole house is turned topsy- 
turvy; they are all knaves, fools, or madmen; whispering lies against you, 
and adding one untruth to another; telling the story a hundred different 
ways; the poor fiddles are sent back without receiving a farthing, or a drop 
of drink: six tables prepared for the wedding feast, full of the finest 
delicacies, overset in the confusion: the people run backwards and 
forwards; the footmen drink and laugh; Rondon swears, and Fierenfat is 
employed in writing the case out. 

LISE. 

And what does the worthy father of Euphemon do amidst all this bustle? 


MARTHA. 

O madam, in his dejected aspect we may read the sorrow of afflicted virtue: 
he lifts up his eyes to heaven, and cannot bring himself to believe that you 
have stained the honor of your spotless youth with so black a crime: he 
defends you to your friends by the strongest arguments: and when at length 
he is staggered by the proofs they bring against you, he sighs, and says, if 
you are guilty, he will never again depend on any mortal breathing. 


LISE. 
The good old man, how his tenderness affects me! 


MARTHA. 

Here comes another, of a different kind, Master Rondon; let us avoid him, 
madam. 

LISE. 

By no means; my heart is innocent, and should be afraid of nothing. 


JASMIN. 
But I am, I assure you. 


SCENE III. 
LISE, MARTHA, RONDON. 


RONDON. 

O thou subtle gypsy, thou forward, thou unnatural girl! O Lise, Lise. But 
come, madam, I must know the bottom of this vile proceeding: how long 
have you been acquainted with this robber, this pirate? Tell me his name, 
his rank, his profession; how got he into your heart? Whence comes he, and 
where is he? Answer me, madam, answer me. You contemn me, madam, 
and laugh at my resentment; are not you ashamed? 

LISE. 

No, sir. 


RONDON. 

Always no, no, to me: am I never to hear anything but no? It increases my 
suspicion: when I am injured, I expect at least to be treated with respect. I 
will be feared, madam, and obeyed, too. 

LISE. 

And so you shall, sir. I will discover everything to you. 


RONDON. 

Well, that’s saying something at least: when I begin to threaten, people will 
mind me a little, and — 

LISE. 


I have only one favor to beg of you — that, before I say anything to you, 
Euphemon will be so obliging as to let me speak a few words to him. 


RONDON. 

Euphemon! why, what has he to do with it? I think I am the proper person 
to be spoken to. 

LISE. 

My dear father, I have a secret to intrust to him: let me beg you, for the sake 
of your own honor, to send him to me: permit me — but I can tell you no 
more. 


RONDON. 

I must even yield to her request; she wants to explain herself to my good 
old friend, and I think I may safely trust her alone with him; and then to a 
nunnery with the little hussy immediately. 


SCENE IV. 


LISE, MARTHA. 

LISE. 

O that I may be able to melt the good Euphemon! How my heart flutters 
and leaps within me! my life or death depends on this important moment. 
He comes. Hark’ee, Martha. 

[Whispers to her. 


MARTHA. 
I?ll take care, madam. 


SCENE V. 


OLD EUPHEMON, LISE. 

LISE. 

A chair here — pray, sir, be seated. Oh! [Sighs] permit me, sir, on my knees 
EUPHEMON. 

[Raising her up. 

You mean to affront me, madam. 

LISE. 


Far from it, sir; my heart esteems and reveres you; I have ever looked on 
you as a father. 


EUPHEMON. 

Are you my daughter? 

LISE. 

Yes, sir. I flatter myself I have not been unworthy of that name. 


EUPHEMON. 

After the unhappy affair, madam, that has broken off our connection, I must 
own — 

LISE. 

Be you my judge, sir, and look into my heart; that judge, I doubt not, will 
one day be my protector: but hear me, sir, I will speak my own sentiments, 
perhaps they may be yours also. 

[She takes a chair and sits by him. 

And now, sir, tell me; if your heart had for a long time been bound by the 
purest and most tender regard to an object, whose early years gave the 
fairest promise of all that is amiable, who every day advanced in beauty, 
merit, and accomplishments; if, after all, his easy and deluded youth gave 
way to inclination, and sacrificed duty, friendship, everything, to unbridled 
licentiousness — 

EUPHEMON. 

Well, madam. 

LISE. 

If fatal experience should teach him what false happiness he had so long 
pursued, should teach him that the vain objects of his search sprang but 
from error, and were followed by remorse; if at length, ashamed of his 
follies, his reason, instructed by misfortune, should again light up his 
virtues, and give him a new heart; if, restored to his natural form, he should 
become faithful, just, and honest, would you, sir, could you then shut up 
that heart which once was open to receive him? 


EUPHEMON. 

What am I to conclude from this picture, or what has it to do with our affair, 
and the injury I have received from your conduct? The wretch who was 
seen at your feet is a young man, utterly unknown to everybody here: the 


widow says indeed she remembers him six months at Angouleme: another 
tells me he is a hardy profligate, with a head full of dark intrigues, and 
every kind of debauchery; a character which doubles my astonishment: I 
shudder with horror at it. 

LISE. 

O sir, when I have told you all, you will be much more astonished; for 
heaven’s sake, hear me then: I know you have a noble and a generous heart, 
that never was formed for cruelty; let me then ask you, was not your son 
Euphemon once most dear to you? 


EUPHEMON. 

He was, I own to you, he was, and therefore it is that his ingratitude calls 
for a severer vengeance: I have wept his misfortunes and his death; but 
nature, in the midst of all my anguish, left my reason but the more sensible 
of my injuries, and more resolved to punish them. 

LISE. 

And could you punish him forever? could you still be so unhappy, so 
miserable, as to hate him? could you throw from you a repenting child, an 
altered son, whose change would bring back to you the image of yourself? 
could you repulse this son were he now in tears at your feet? 


EUPHEMON. 

Alas! you have forgotten, you should not thus open a wound that bleeds too 
fresh, and inflict new torments on me: my son is dead, or far hence remains 
still hardened in his follies. O if he had returned to virtue, would he not 
come, and ask forgiveness of me? 

LISE. 

Yes, and he will come to ask it; you shall hear him; and hear him with 
compassion, too, indeed you shall. 


EUPHEMON. 

What say you? 

LISE. 

Yes, sir: if death has not already put an end to his shame and grief, you may 
perhaps see him dying at your feet with excess of sorrow and repentance. 


EUPHEMON. 
You see too well how deeply I am affected: my son alive! 


LISE. 
If he yet lives, he lives to love and honor you. 


EUPHEMON. 

To love and honor me! impossible! how can I ever know it? from whom 
must I learn that? 

LISE. 

From his own heart. 


EUPHEMON. 

But, do you think — 

LISE. 

With regard to everything I have said concerning him, you may depend on 
my veracity. 


EUPHEMON. 

Come, you have kept me in suspense too long; have pity on my declining 
years. Alas! I am full of hopes and fears: I did indeed love my son, these 
tears speak for me: I loved him tenderly. O if he yet lives! if he is returned 
to virtue! explain, I beseech you, speak to me, tell me all. 

LISE. 

I will: it is time now, and you shall be satisfied. 

[She comes forward a little, and speaks to young Euphemon behind the 
scene. 

Come forth. 


SCENE VI. 
OLD EUPHEMON, YOUNG EUPHEMON, LISE. 


OLD EUPHEMON. 
Good heaven! what do I see? 


YOUNG EUPHEMON. 

[Kneeling. 

My father! O sir, know me, acknowledge me, decide my fate, for life or 
death depends upon a word. 


OLD EUPHEMON. 
What could bring you hither at this time? 


YOUNG EUPHEMON. 

Repentance, love, and nature. 

LISE. 

[Kneeling with young Euphemon. 

At your feet behold your children. Yes, sir, we have the same sentiments, 
the same heart. 


YOUNG EUPHEMON. 

[Pointing to Lise. 

Alas! her tender kindness has pardoned all my offences: O gracious sir, 
follow the example which love has set, and forgive your unhappy son; 
driven as I was to despair, all I hoped for was to die beloved by her and 
you; and if I live, I will live to deserve it. You turn away from me; what is 
it, sir, that transports you thus? I see your heart is moved: is it with hatred? 
is your wretched son condemned — 

OLD EUPHEMON. 

[Raising up his son, and embracing him. 

‘Tis love; ‘tis tenderness: I forgive thee: if thou art restored to virtue, I am 
still thy father. 

LISE. 

And I thy wife. O sir, long since our hearts were united; permit us at your 
feet to renew our vows: it is not your riches he asks of you, he brings you 
now a heart too pure for such a wish; he wants nothing: if he is virtuous, I 
have enough for both, and he shall have it all. 


SCENE VII. 


To them RONDON, MME. DE CROUPILLAC, FIERENFAT, Bailiff’s 
Follower, Attendants. 


FIERENFAT. 
Yonder he is, talking to her still; let us show ourselves men of courage, and 
take him by surprise. 


RONDON. 


Ay, let us be bold, we are six to one. 

LISE. 

[To Rondon. 

Now, sir, open your eyes, and see who it is I love. 


RONDON. 
“Tis he. 


FIERENFAT. 
Who? 
LISE. 
Your brother. 


OLD EUPHEMON. 
The same, sir. 


FIERENFAT. 

You are pleased to jest, sir: this scoundrel my brother? 
LISE. 

Yes, Sif. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

Upon my honor! I am very glad to hear it. 


RONDON. 
What wonderful metamorphosis; why, this is my droll valet. 


FIERENFAT. 
So, so, I play a pretty extraordinary part here: why, what brother is this? ha! 


OLD EUPHEMON. 

He is your brother, sir; I had lost him; but heaven and repentance have 
restored him to me. 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

And luckily enough for me. 


FIERENFAT. 
The rascal is come back only to take away my wife from me. 


YOUNG EUPHEMON. 

[To Fierenfat. 

“Tis fit, sir, that you know me; and let me tell you, sir, ‘twas you took her 
from me, not I from you. In better days I had her heart: the folly of rash and 
unexperienced youth deprived me of a treasure which I did not know the 
value of: but on this happy day I have found again my virtue, my mistress, 
and my father: the rights of blood and the rights of love are at once restored 
to me, and perhaps you envy me the sudden, the unexpected blessings. But 
take my inheritance; I give it you freely: you are fond of riches, and I of 
her: thus shall both be happy; you in your possessions, and I in my Lise’s 
heart. 


OLD EUPHEMON. 
His disinterested goodness shall not be thus rewarded. No, Euphemon, thou 
shalt not be so unworthy of her. 


RONDON. 

Very good; very fine indeed! 

MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

For my part, I’m astonished, and yet not displeased: ‘tis a comfort to me to 
think the gentleman is come on purpose to avenge, as it were, my charms. 
[To Euphemon. 

Quick, quick, sir; marry her as soon as possible; heaven is on your side, 
and, to be sure, made that lady on purpose for you; you were born for each 
other; and, by this lucky accident, ‘tis ten to one if I don’t recover my 
President. 

LISE. 

[To Rondon. 

With all my heart. You, my dear father, will permit my faithful heart, which 
can be given but to one, to return to its right owner. 


RONDON. 
Why — if his brain is not quite so much turned, and — 
LISE. 


O [’ll answer for him. 


RONDON. 
If he loves you; if he is prudent — 


LISE. 
O doubt it not. 


RONDON. 
And if Euphemon will give him a good fortune, why — I agree. 


FIERENFAT. 

To be sure, I am a great gainer in this affair, by finding a new brother; but 
then I lose my wedding expenses, my fortune, and a wife into the bargain. 
MME. DE CROUPILLAC. 

For shame, thou sordid wretch, forever in pursuit of riches! have I not, in 
notes, bonds, and houses, enough to live upon, and more, much more, than 
you deserve? Am I not your first love? Didst thou not swear fidelity to me? 
Have I not it all under your own hand? your madrigals without sense, your 
songs without wit, your promises without meaning? But we’ll try it at law, 
sir: I?ll produce them in a court of justice; and the parliament, in such a 
case, I am sure, ought to make an act on purpose to punish ingratitude. 


RONDON. 
My good friend, take care of yourself, and tremble at her resentment: let me 
advise you to marry, if it be only to get shut of her. 


OLD EUPHEMON. 

[To Mme. de Croupillac. 

I am surprised at the passion you express for my son; methinks even the suit 
you threaten him with must soothe his vanity; the cause of your anger does 
him too much honor: but permit me to address myself to the dear object that 
has restored my son. Be united, my children, and embrace as brothers: and 
you, my friend, [turning to Rondon] must return thanks to heaven, whose 
goodness hath done all for the best. And henceforth, 

Of youth misguided, let us learn, whate’ er 

Their follies threaten, never to despair. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 


MEROPE 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


Merope was first performed by the Comedie Francaise on 20 February 
1743. A five act tragedy, it won acclaim and praise on the first night it 
opened. The play is based upon the Greek tragedy about Merope and her 
son Aepytus. Euripides is believed to have a written a lost play about the 
myth, detailing a story of an avenging mother and son. Hyginus, the famous 
Latin author, provided an account of the story which is as follows: Merope’s 
husband and children were murdered by Polyphontes, except for one son 
she managed to conceal and send away. Polyphontes becomes King and 
insists that Merope marries him, while Aepytus returns as an adult desperate 
to avenge the murder of his father and brothers. He approaches Polyphontes 
and claims to have killed Aepytus; he asks for his financial reward and the 
king decides to host him at the palace. Merope, believing the guest is the 
murderer of her son attempts to kill Aepytus, but is prevented just in time, 
and mother and son then avenge the death of their loved ones. 

The first highly successful dramatic adaptation of the myth was 
produced by the Italian writer Francesco Scipione Marchese di Maffei in 
1713. He made several noticeable changes to the story, including Merope 
not yet being married to Polyphontes, Aepytus not being aware of his 
parentage when he returns and Merope attempting to kill her son twice. 
Voltaire maintains some of the Italian’s changes while making some minor 
alterations of his own. The French writer originally praised Maffei’s work, 
but became indignant when people assumed he had merely translated the 
Italian’s play. In a bizarre episode, Voltaire wrote a letter under a 
pseudonym, Mr de La Lindelle, and sent it to himself; it contained a savage 
and unremitting attack on Maffei’s work, criticising Voltaire for ever having 
praised the play. 





Euripides wrote a lost play based on the myth 
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Italian writer and art critic, Francesco Scipione (1675-1755) wrote the 1713 play ‘Mérope’ 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEROPE, Widow of Cresphontes, King of Messene. 
A:GISTHUS, Son of Mérope. 

POLIPHONTES, Tyrant of Messene. 

NARBAS, an old Man. 

EURICLES, Favorite of Mérope. 

EROX, Favorite of Poliphontes. 

ISMENIA, Confidante of Mérope. 


SCENE AT MESSENE, in the Palace of Mérope. 


“Meérope,” produced in 1743, is the greatest of Voltaire’s tragedies and a 
perfect literary performance. Frederick the Great amused himself by turning 
it into the libretto of an opera. Its success was great and the author was 
called before the curtain, an honor until then unknown in France. The 
interest of the following correspondence justifies its length. 


Marquis Scipio Maffei 
Maffei, Marquis Scipio 


A LETTER TO THE MARQUIS SCIPIO 
MAFFEI, AUTHOR OF THE ITALIAN MEROPE, 
AND MANY OTHER CELEBRATED 
PERFORMANCES. 


SIR: 

The Greeks and Romans, to whom modern Italy, as well as all other 
nations, are indebted for almost everything, dedicated their works, without 
the ridiculous form of compliments, to their friends, who were masters of 
the art: by this claim I take the liberty of addressing to you the French 
“Merope.” 

The Italians, who have been the restorers of almost all the fine arts, and 
the inventors of many, were the first, who, under the auspices of Leo X., 
revived tragedy; and you, sir, are the first who, in this age, when the 
Sophoclean art became enervated by love-intrigues, often foreign to the 
subject, and so often debased by idle buffooneries, that reflected dishonor 
on the taste of your ingenious countrymen, you, sir, were the first who had 
courage and genius enough to hazard a tragedy without gallantry, a tragedy 
worthy of Athens in its glory; wherein the maternal affection constitutes the 
whole intrigue, and the most tender interest arises from the purest virtue. 
France prides herself in her “Athalie”; it is indeed the masterpiece of our 
stage, perhaps of poetry itself: of all the pieces that are exhibited among us, 
it is the only one where love is not introduced: but at the same time we must 
allow, that it is supported by the pomp of religion, and that majesty of 
eloquence which appears in the prophets. You had not that resource, and yet 
you have so contrived, as to furnish out five acts, which it is so extremely 
difficult to fill up without episodes. I must own, your subject appeared to 
me much more interesting and tragical than that of “Athalie”; and even if 
our admirable Racine had worked up his masterpiece with more art, more 
poetry, and more sublimity than he has, yours, I am satisfied, would have 
drawn more tears from the audience. 

The preceptor of Alexander — kings ought always to have such 
preceptors — the great Aristotle, that extensive genius, so just, and so 
deeply versed in all the learning of those times, Aristotle, in his art of 


poetry, has declared that the meeting of Mérope and her son was the most 
interesting circumstance of the whole Grecian theatre. This stroke was, in 
his opinion, infinitely superior to all the rest. Plutarch tells us, that the 
Greeks, who, of all the people in the world, had the quickest feeling, 
trembled with fear, lest the old man who was to stop the arm of Mérope, 
should not come in time enough. That piece, which was played in his time, 
and a few fragments of which are still extant, appeared to him the most 
affecting of all the tragedies of Euripides; but it was not the choice of his 
subject alone to which that poet owed his success, though in every species 
of the drama, a happy choice is, no doubt, of the greatest service. 

France has seen several “Méropes,” but none of them ever succeeded: 
the authors perhaps overloaded this simple subject with foreign ornaments: 
it was the naked “Venus” of Praxiteles which they wanted to cover with 
tinsel. It requires a great deal of time to teach men that everything which is 
great should be simple and natural. In 1641, when the French flag began to 
flourish, and even to raise itself above that of Greece, by the genius of P. 
Corneille, Cardinal Richelieu, who ambitiously sought for glory of every 
kind, and who had just then built a magnificent hall, for theatrical 
representations, in the Palais Royal, of which he had himself furnished the 
design, had a “Mérope” played there under the name of “Telephonte”; the 
plot of it is generally believed to have been entirely his own. There are 
about a hundred verses in it, supposed to be written by him; the rest was by 
Colletet, Bois-Roberts, Desmarets, and Chapelain; but all the power of 
Cardinal Richelieu could not impart to those writers that genius which they 
never possessed: his own was not indeed adapted to the stage, though he 
had a good taste; so that all he could do, or that could be expected from 
him, was to patronize and encourage the great Corneille. 

Mr. Gilbert, resident of the celebrated Queen Christina, in 1643, gave us 
his “Meérope,” which is at present as little known as the other. La Chapelle, 
of the French academy, author of a tragedy called “Cléopatre,” which was 
played with some success, gave us another “Mérope” in 1683, and took 
care to insert a love episode: he complains withal in his preface, that the 
critics reproached him with too great a degree of the marvellous; but he was 
mistaken, it was not the marvellous that sank his performance, but in reality 
the want of genius, added to the coldness and insipidity of his versification; 
this is the great point, the capital fault, that condemns so many poems to 
oblivion. 


The art of eloquence in verse is of all arts the most difficult and the most 
uncommon: there are a thousand geniuses to be found who can plan a work, 
and put it into verse after the common manner; but to treat it like a true 
poet, is a talent which is seldom bestowed on above two or three men on 
the face of the whole earth. 

In December, 1701, M. de la Grange played his “Amasis,” which is 
nothing more than the subject of “Mérope” under another name. Gallantry 
has its share in this performance likewise; and there is more of the 
marvellous in it than even in La Chapelle’s: but it is more interesting, 
conducted with more art and genius, and written with more warmth and 
power; notwithstanding which, it met with no great success; 

Et habent sua fata libelli. 

Since that, however, it has been revived with great applause; and is one 
of those few pieces which generally give pleasure in the representation. 

Before and after “Amasis” we have had several tragedies on subjects 
very nearly resembling this, wherein a mother is going to avenge the death 
of her son on the son himself, and discovers him just at the instant when she 
was about to kill him. We frequently saw on our stage that striking but 
rarely probable situation, wherein a person comes with a poniard in his 
hand ready to destroy his enemy, and another arrives at the same instant, 
and snatches it from him. This incident recommended, at least for a time, 
the “Camma” of Thomas Corneille. 

But amongst all the tragedies on this subject, which I have here 
enumerated, there is not one of them but is filled with some episode of love, 
or rather gallantry; for everything must give way to the reigning taste. But 
you must not believe, sir, that this unhappy custom of loading our tragedies 
with ridiculous love-intrigues was owing to Racine; a crime, which, in Italy, 
I know he is generally reproached with: on the contrary, he did everything 
in his power to reform the public taste in this particular: the passion of love 
is never brought in by him as a mere episode; it is the foundation or ground- 
plot of all his pieces, and forms the principal interest: it is certainly of all 
the passions the most truly theatrical, the most fruitful in sentiments, and 
admits of the greatest variety: it ought, therefore, no doubt, to be the soul of 
a dramatic performance, or entirely to be banished from it: if love is not 
tragical, it is insipid; and when it is tragical, it should reign alone; it was 
never made for a second place. It was Rotrou, or rather we must own, the 
great Corneille himself, who, in his creation of the stage, at the same time 


disfigured and disgraced it, by those ridiculous intrigues, bespoken, as it 
were, and made on purpose, those affairs of gallantry, which not being true 
passions, were unworthy of the stage; if you would know the reason why 
Corneille’s tragedies are so seldom played, the reason is plain enough: it is 
because, in his “Otho.” 

“Otho makes a compliment to his mistress more like a man of wit than a 
real lover: he follows step by step the effort of his memory, which it is 
much more easy to admire than to believe. Camille herself seemed to be of 
his opinion; she would have liked much better a discourse less studied. — 
Tell me then, when Otho made love to Camille, was he contented, or was 
she kind?” 

It is because in, “Pompey,” Cleopatra — a useless character — says that 
Cesar “sighs for her,” and in a plaintive style calls himself “her captive, 
even in the field of victory.” 

It is because Cesar asks Antony if he has seen this “adorable queen”: to 
which Antony replies, “Yes, my lord, I have seen her, she is incomparable.” 

It is because, in “Sertorius,” old Sertorius falls in love, not only because 
he likes the lady, but with a political view, and cries out: “I love: but it suits 
my age so ill to be in love, that I even conceal it from the fair one who has 
charmed me, as I know that the deep and yellow wrinkles on my forehead 
can have no great power in captivating the senses.” 

It is because, in “Cdipus,” Theseus begins by saying to Dirce, 
“Whatever dreadful havoc the plague may make here, absence to true lovers 
is far more dreadful.” 

In a word, it is because such love as this will never make us shed tears; 
and when that passion does not affect us, it must be quite insipid. 

I have said no more here, sir, than what all good judges, and men of 
taste, say to one another every day; what you have often heard at my house; 
in short, what everybody thinks, but none dare to publish: you know well 
enough the nature of mankind: half the world write in opposition to their 
own opinions, for fear of shocking received prejudices and vulgar errors. 
With regard to myself, who have never mixed any political reserve with my 
sentiments on literature, I speak the truth boldly, and will add, that I respect 
Corneille more, and have a higher opinion of the real merit of this great 
father of the stage, than those who praise him indiscriminately, and are 
blind to all his faults. 


A “Meérope” was exhibited at London in 1731: who would have thought 
a love-intrigue could ever have been thought of at that time? But ever since 
the reign of Charles II. love has taken possession of the English stage; 
though there is not a nation upon earth by whom that passion is so ill 
painted; but the intrigue so absurdly brought in, and so badly treated, is the 
least fault of the English “Mérope.” The young A‘gisthus, delivered out of 
prison by a maid of honor, who is in love with him, is brought before the 
queen, who presents him with a bowl of poison, and a dagger, and speaks 
thus to him: “If you don’t swallow the poison, this dagger shall put an end 
to your mistress’ life.” The young man drinks the poison, and is carried off 
in the agonies of death: he comes back in the fifth act coldly to inform 
Merope that he is her son, and that he has slain the tyrant. Mérope asks him 
how this miracle was performed: to which he replies, that a friend of the 
maid of honor had put poppy-water, instead of poison, into the cup. “I was 
only asleep,” says he, “when they thought me dead; I learned, when I 
awaked, that I was your son, and immediately killed the tyrant.” Thus ends 
the tragedy; no doubt but it met with a bad reception: but is it not strange 
that it should ever have been represented? Is it not a proof that the English 
Stage is not yet refined? It seems as if the same cause that deprives the 
English of any excellency in, or genius for, music and painting, takes from 
them also all perfection in tragedy. This island, which has produced the 
finest philosophers in the world, is not equally productive of the fine arts; 
and if the English do not seriously apply themselves to the study of those 
precepts which were given them by their excellent countrymen, Addison 
and Pope, they will never come near to other nations in point of taste and 
literature. 

But whilst the subject of “Mérope” has been thus disgraced and 
disfigured in one part of Europe, it has met with better fate in Italy, where it 
has for a long time been treated in the true taste of the ancients. In this 
sixteenth century, which will be famous throughout all ages, the Count de 
Torelli gave us his “Mérope” with choruses. If in La Chapelle’s tragedy we 
find all the faults of the French stage, such as useless intrigues, episodes, 
and a romantic air; and in the English author the highest degree of 
indecency, barbarism, and absurdity; we likewise meet in the Italian with all 
the faults of the Greek theatre, such as the want of action, and declamation. 
You, sir, have avoided all the rocks which they split upon; you, who have 
done honor to your country, by complete models of more than one kind, you 


have given us in your “Mérope” an example of a tragedy that is at once 
both simple and interesting. 

The moment I read it I was struck with it; my love to my own country 
has never shut my eyes against the merit of foreigners. On the other hand, 
the more regard I have for it, the more I endeavor to enrich it, by the 
addition of treasures that are not of its own growth. The desire which I had 
of translating your “Mérope,” was increased by the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with you at Paris, in the year 1733. By loving the author, I 
became still more enamored with his work; but when I sat down to it, I 
found it was impossible to bring it on the French stage. We are grown 
excessively delicate: like the Sybarites of old, we are so immersed in 
luxury, that we cannot bear that rustic simplicity, and that description of a 
country life, which you have imitated from the Greek theatre. I am afraid 
our audiences would not suffer young A’gisthus to make a present of his 
ring to the man that stops him. I could not have ventured to seize upon a 
hero, and take him for a robber; though, at the same time, the circumstances 
he is in authorize the mistake. Our manners, which probably admit of many 
things which yours do not, would not permit us to represent the tyrant, the 
murderer of Mérope’s husband and children, pretending, after fifteen years, 
to be in love with her; nor could I even have dared to make the queen say to 
him, “Why did not you talk to me of love before, when the bloom of youth 
was yet on my face?” Conversations of this kind are natural; but our pit, 
which at some times is so indulgent, and at others so nice and delicate, 
would think them perhaps too familiar, and might even discover coquetry, 
where, in reality, there might be nothing but what was just and proper. Our 
stage would by no means have suffered Mérope to bind her son to a pillar, 
nor to run after him with a javelin, and an axe in her hand, nor have 
permitted the young man to run away from her twice, and beg his life of the 
tyrant: much less could we have suffered the confidante of Mérope to have 
persuaded A:gisthus to go to sleep on the stage, merely to give the queen an 
opportunity of coming there to assassinate him: not but all this is natural: 
but you must pardon us for expecting that nature should always be 
presented to us with some strokes of art; strokes that are extremely different 
at Paris from those which we meet with at Verona. 

To give you a proper idea of the different taste and judgment of polite 
and cultivated nations, with regard to the same arts, permit me here to quote 
a few passages from your own celebrated performance, which seem dictated 


by pure nature. The person who stops young Cresphontes, and takes the 
ring from him, says: 


Or dunque in tuo paese i servi 

Han di coteste gemme? un bel pacse 

Sia questo tuo, nel nostro una tal gemma 
Ad un dito real non sconverebbe. 


I will take the liberty to translate this into blank verse, in which your 
tragedy is written, as I have not time at present to work it into rhyme. 
Have slaves such precious jewels where thou livest? 


Sure ‘tis a noble country; for, with us, 
Such rings might well adorn a royal hand. 


The tyrant’s confidant tells him, when speaking of the queen, who refuses, 
after twenty years, to marry the known murderer of her family: 


La donna, come sai, ricusa e brama 

Women, we know, refuse when most they love. 

The queen’s waiting-woman answers the tyrant, who presses her to use her 
influence in his favor, thus: 


— dissimulato in vano 
Soffre di febre assalto; alquanti giorni 
Donare e forza a rinfrancar suoi spiriti. 


The queen, sir has a fever, ‘tis in vain 

To hide it, and her spirits are oppressed; 

She must have time to recollect them 

In your fourth act, old Polydore asks one of Mérope’s courtiers who he is? 
To which he replies, “I am Eurises, the son of Nicander.” Polydore then, 
speaking of Nicander, talks in the style of Homer’s Nestor. 


— Egli cra humano 
Eliberal, quando appariva, tutti 
Faceangli honor; io mi ricordo ancora 


Diquanto ei festeggio con bella pompa 
Le sue nozze con Silvia, ch’era figlia 
D’Olimpia e di Glicon fratel d’Ipparcho. 
Ju dunque sir quel fanciullin che in corte 
Silvia condur solea quasi per pompa; 
Parmi’ l’altir hieri: O quanto siete presti, 
Quanto voi v’affrettate, O giovinetti, 

A farvi adulti ed a gridar tacendo 

Che noi diam loco! 


The most humane, most generous of mankind, 
Where’ er he went, respected and beloved: 

O I remember well the feast he gave 

When to his Sylvia wedded, the fair daughter 
Of Glycon, brother of the brave Hipparchus, 
And chaste Olympia: and art thou that infant 
Whom Sylvia to the court so often brought 
And fondled in her arms? alas! methinks 

It was but yesterday: how quickly youth 
Shoots up, and tells us we must quit the scene! 
In another place the same old man, being invited to the ceremony of the 
queen’s marriage, says: 


— Oh curioso 

Punto io non son, passo stagione. Assai 
Veduti ho sacrificii; io mi recordo 

Di quello ancora quando il re Cresphonte 
Incomincio a regnar. Quella fu pompa. 
Ora piu non si fanno a questi tempi 

Di cotai sacrificii. Piu di cento 

Fur le beste sivenate i sacerdoti 
Risplendean tutti, ed ove ti volgessi 

Altro non si vedea che argento ed oro. 


My time is past, and curiosity 
Is now no more: already I have seen 
Enough of nuptial rites, enough of pomp 


And sacrifice: I still remember well 

The great solemnity, when King Cresphontes 
Began his reign: O ‘twas a noble sight! 

We cannot boast of such in these our days: 

A hundred beasts were offered up, the priests 

In all their splendor shone, and naught was seen 
But gold and silver. — 


All these strokes are natural, all agreeable to the characters and manners 
represented: such familiar dialogues would, no doubt, have been well 
received at Athens; but Paris and our pit expect a simplicity of another kind. 
We may, perhaps, even boast of a more refined taste than Athens itself, 
where, though the principal city of all Greece, it does not appear to me that 
they ever represented any theatrical pieces except on the four solemn 
festivals; whereas at Paris there is always more than one every day in the 
year. At Athens the number of citizens was computed at only ten thousand, 
and Paris has nearly eight hundred thousand inhabitants; among whom, I 
suppose, we may reckon thirty thousand judges of dramatic performances, 
who really do pass their judgments almost every day of their lives. 

In your tragedy you took the liberty to translate that elegant and simple 
comparison from Virgil. 


Qualis populea maerens Philomela sub umbra 

Amissos queritur faetus. 

But if I were to take the same in mine, they would say it was fitter for an 
epic poem: such a rigid master have we to please in what we call the public: 
Nescis, heu! nescis nostra fastidia Romae: 

Et pueri nasum Rhinocerontis habent. 


The English have a custom of finishing almost all their acts with a 
simile; but we expect that, in a tragedy, the hero should talk, and not the 
poet. Our audience is of opinion that in an important crisis of affairs, in a 
council, in a violent passion, or a pressing danger, princes and ministers 
should never make poetical comparisons. 

How could I ever venture to make the under characters talk together for a 
long time? With you those conversations serve to prepare interesting scenes 
between the principal actors: they are like the avenues to a fine palace: but 


our spectators are for coming into it at once. We must therefore comply 
with the national taste, which is, perhaps, grown more difficult, from having 
been cloyed, as it were, with such a variety of fine performances: and yet 
among these recitals, which our excessive severity condemns, how many 
beauties do I regret the loss of! How does simple nature delight me, though 
beneath a form that appears strange to us! 

I have here, sir, given you some of those reasons which prevailed on me 
not to follow what I so much admired. I was obliged, not without regret, to 
write a new “Mérope”; I have done it in a different manner, but I am far 
from thinking that I have therefore done it better. I look upon myself, with 
regard to you, as a traveller to whom an eastern monarch had made a 
present of some very rich stuffs: the king would certainly permit this 
traveller to wear them according to the fashion of his own country. 

My “Mérope” was finished in the beginning of the year 1736, pretty 
nearly as it now stands; studies of another kind prevented me from bringing 
it on the stage: but what weighed most with me was, the hazard which I ran 
in producing it, after several successful pieces on almost the same subject, 
though under different names. At length, however, I ventured to produce it, 
and the public gave me a convincing proof that they could condescend to 
see the same matter worked up in a different manner. That happened to our 
stage which we see every day in a gallery of pictures, where there are many 
of them on exactly the same subject. The judges are pleased by the 
observation of these different manners, and everyone marks down and 
enjoys, according to his own taste, the character of every painter. This is a 
kind of happy concurrence, which, at the same time that it contributes 
towards the perfection of the Art, gives the public a better insight into it. If 
the French “Mérope” has met with the same success as the Italian, it is to 
you, sir, I am indebted for it; to that simplicity in your performance which I 
have taken for my model, and which I was always an admirer of. Though I 
walked in a different path, you were always my guide. I could have wished, 
after the examples of the Italians and English, to employ the happy facility 
of blank verse, and have often called to mind this passage of “Rucellai”: 


Tu sai purche I’ imagine della voce 

Che risponde da i sassi, dove |’ echo alberga. 
Sempre nemica fu del nostro regno, 

E fu inventrice delle prime rime. 


But I am satisfied, as I have long since declared, that such an attempt 
would never succeed in France, and it would be rather a mark of weakness 
than good sense, to endeavor to shake off a yoke which so many authors 
have borne, whose works will last as long as the nation itself. Our poetry 
has none of those liberties which yours has; and this is perhaps one of the 
reasons why the Italians got the start of us, by three or four centuries, in this 
most difficult and most delightful art. 

As I have endeavored to imitate you in tragedy, I should be glad to 
follow your example in other branches of literature, for which you are so 
eminently distinguished: I could wish to form my taste by yours in the 
science of history; I do not mean the empty, barren knowledge of dates and 
facts, that only informs us at what period of time a man died, who perhaps 
was a useless or a pernicious member of society; the science of 
lexicography, that loads the memory without improving the mind; I mean 
that history of the human heart which teaches us men and manners, which 
leads us from error to error, and from prejudice to prejudice, into the effects 
of the various passions and affections that agitate mankind: which shows us 
all the evils that ignorance, or knowledge misapplied, has produced in the 
world; and which, above all, gives us a clue to the progress of the arts, and 
follows them through the dangers of so many contending powers, and the 
ruin of so many empires. 

It is this which makes history delightful; and it becomes still more so to 
me, by the place which you will possess amongst those who have pleased 
and instructed mankind. It will raise the emulation of posterity, to hear that 
your country has bestowed on you the most signal honors, that Verona has 
raised a statue, with this inscription, “To the Marquis Scipio Maffei in his 
lifetime” — an inscription as beautiful in its kind as that at Montpellier to 
Louis XIV. after his death. 


Deign, sir, to accept, with the respects of your fellow-citizens, those of a 
stranger, who esteems and honors you as much as if he had been born at 
Verona. 

M. de la Lindelle 

de la Lindelle, M. 

M. de Voltaire 

Voltaire, M. de 


A LETTER FROM M. DE LA LINDELLE TO M. 
DE VOLTAIRE. 


Sir: 

You had the politeness to dedicate your tragedy of “Mérope” to M. 
Maffei, and have served the cause of literature both in Italy and France, by 
pointing out, from the perfect knowledge which you have of the theatre, the 
different rules and conduct of the Italian and French stages. The partial 
attachment which you have to everything that comes from Italy, added to 
your particular regard for M. Maffei, would not permit you to censure the 
real faults of that excellent writer; but as I have myself nothing in view but 
truth, and the advancement of the arts, I shall not be afraid to speak the 
sentiments of the judicious public, and which I am satisfied must be yours 
also. 

The Abbé Desfontaines had already remarked some palpable errors in 
the “Mérope” of M. Maffei; but, according to his usual manner, with more 
rudeness than justice, he has mingled a few good criticisms with many bad 
ones. This satirist, so universally decried, had neither knowledge enough of 
the Italian tongue, nor taste enough to form an equitable judgment. 

This, then, is the opinion of the most judicious amongst those literati 
whom I have consulted, both in France and on the other side of the Alps. 
“Mérope” appears to every one of them, past dispute, the most interesting 
and truly tragic subject that was ever brought on the stage, infinitely beyond 
that of “Athalie”; because Athalie does not want to assassinate the young 
king, but is deceived by the High-Priest, who seeks revenge on her for her 
former crimes: whereas in Mérope we see a mother, who, in avenging her 
son, is on the point of murdering that very son himself, her only desire, and 
her only hope: the interest of “Mérope” therefore affects us in a very 
different manner from that of “Athalie”: but it seems as if M. Maffei was 
satisfied with what the subject naturally suggested to him, without making 
use of any theatrical art in the conduct of it. 

1. The scenes in many places are not linked together, and the stage is left 
void; a fault which, in the present age, is looked upon as unpardonable, 
even in the lowest class of dramatic writers. 


2. The actors frequently come in and go out without reason; a fault no 
less considerable. 

3. There is no probability, no dignity, no decorum, no art in the dialogue: 
in the very first scene we see a tyrant reasoning in the calmest manner with 
Meérope, whose husband and children he had murdered, and making love to 
her: this would have been hissed at Paris, even by the poorest judges. 

4. While the tyrant is thus ridiculously making love to the old queen, 
word is brought that they have found a young man who had committed 
murder; but it does not appear through the whole course of the play who it 
was he had killed: he pretends it was a thief, who wanted to steal his 
clothes. How low, little and poor is this! It would not be borne in a farce at a 
country fair. 


5. The captain of the guard, provost, or whatever you call him, examines 
the murderer, who has a fine ring upon his finger: this scene is quite low 
comedy, and the style is agreeable to it, and worthy of the scene. 

6. The mother immediately supposes that the robber, who was killed, is 
her son. It is pardonable, no doubt, in a mother to fear everything; but a 
queen who is a mother should have required better proofs. 

7. In the midst of all these fears, the tyrant Poliphontes reasons with 
Meérope’s waiting-woman about his pretended passion. These cold and 
indecent scenes, which are only brought in to fill up the act, would never be 
suffered on a regular stage. You have only, sir, modestly taken notice of one 
of these scenes, where Mérope’s woman desires the tyrant not to hasten the 
nuptials; because, she says, her mistress has “an attack of a fever”: but I, sir, 
will boldly aver, in the name of all the critics, that such a conversation, and 
such an answer, are only fit for Harlequin’s theatre. 

8. I will add, moreover, that when the queen, imagining her son to be 
dead, tells us she longs to pull the heart out of the murderer’s breast, and 
tear it with her teeth, she talks more like a cannibal than an afflicted mother; 
and that decency should be preserved in everything. 

9. Asgisthus, who was brought in as a robber, and who had said that he 
had himself been attacked, is taken for a thief a second time, and carried 
before the queen, in spite of the king, who notwithstanding undertakes to 
defend him. The queen binds him to a pillar, is going to kill him with a dart; 
but before she throws it, asks him some questions. A®gisthus tells her, that 
his father is an old man, upon which the queen immediately relents. Is not 


this an excellent reason for changing her mind, and imagining that Agisthus 
might be her own son? a most indisputable mark to be sure: is it so very 
extraordinary that a young man should have an old father? Maffei has added 
this absurdity, this deficiency of art and genius, to another even more 
ridiculous, which he had made in his first edition. A’gisthus says to the 
queen, “O Polydore, my father.” This Polydore was the very man to whom 
Mérope had entrusted the care of A‘gisthus. At hearing the name of 
Polydore, the queen could no longer doubt that A:gisthus was her son: thus 
the piece was entirely at an end. This error was removed; but removed, we 
see, only to make room for a greater. 

10. While the queen is thus ridiculously, and without any reason, in 
suspense, occasioned by the mention of an old man, the tyrant comes in, 
and takes A:gisthus under his protection. The young man, who should have 
been represented as a hero, thanks the king for his life, with a base and 
mean submission that is disgusting, and entirely degrades the character of 
AZ gisthus. 

11. At length Mérope and the tyrant are left together: Mérope exhausts 
her resentment in reproaches without end. Nothing can be more cold and 
lifeless than these scenes, full of declamation, that have no plot, interest, or 
contrasted passion in them; they are schoolboy scenes: everything in a play, 
that is without action, is useless. 

12. There is so little art in this piece that the author is always forced to 
employ confidants to fill up the stage. The fourth act begins with another 
cold and useless scene between the tyrant and the queen’s waiting-woman, 
who, a little afterwards, lights, we know not how, on young A‘gisthus, and 
persuades him to rest himself in the porch, merely to give the queen a fair 
opportunity of despatching him when he falls asleep; which he does 
according to promise. An excellent plot this! and then the queen comes a 
second time, with an axe in her hand, in order to kill the young man, who is 
gone to sleep for that purpose. This circumstance, twice repeated, is surely 
the height of barrenness, as the young man’s sleep is the height of ridicule. 
M. Maffei thinks there is genius and variety in this repetition, because the 
queen comes in the first time with a dart, and the second with an axe. What 
a strange effect of fancy! 

13. At last old Polydore comes in apropos, and prevents the queen from 
striking the blow. One would naturally imagine that this happy instant must 
produce a thousand affecting incidents between the mother and son; but we 


meet with nothing of this kind: Agisthus flies off, and sees no more of his 
mother: he has not so much as one scene with her. This betrays a want of 
genius that is insupportable. Mérope asks the old man what recompense he 
demands; and the old fool begs her to make him young again. In this 
manner the queen employs her time, which doubtless she should have spent 
in running after her son: all this is low, ill-placed, and ridiculous to the last 
degree. 

14. In the course of this piece the tyrant is always for espousing Mérope; 
and, to compass his end, he bids her agents tell her, that he will murder all 
her servants, if she does not consent to give him her hand. What a ridiculous 
idea, and how extravagant a tyrant! Could not M. Maffei have found out a 
more specious pretext to save the honor of a queen, who had meanness 
enough to marry the murderer of her whole family? 

15. Another childish college trick: the tyrant says to his confidant, “I 
know the art of reigning; I’ll put the bold and rebellious to death; give the 
reins to all kinds of vice; invite my subjects to commit the most atrocious 
crimes, and pardon the most guilty; expose the good to the fury of the 
wicked.” Did ever man pronounce such vile stuff? This declamation of a 
regent of sixteen, does it not give us a fine idea of a man who knows how to 
govern? Racine was condemned for having made Mathan — in his 
“Athalie” —— say too much against himself; and yet Mathan talks 
reasonably: but here it is to the last degree absurd to pretend, that throwing 
everything into confusion is the art of ruling well; it is rather the art of 
dethroning himself. One cannot read anything so ridiculous without 
laughing at it. M. Maffei is a strange politician. 

In a word, sir, this work of Maffei is a fine subject, but a very bad 
performance. Everybody at Paris agrees that it would not go through one 
representation; and the sensible men in Italy have a very poor opinion of it. 
It is in vain the author has taken so much pains in his travels, to engage the 
worst writers he could pick up to translate his tragedy: it was much easier 
for him to pay a translator, than to make his piece a good one. 


M. de Voltaire 
de Voltaire, M. 
M. de la Lindelle 
de la Lindelle, M. 


THE ANSWER OF M. DE VOLTAIRE TO M. DE 
LA LINDELLE. 


Sir: 

The letter which you did me the honor to write to me entitles you to the 
name of “Hypercritic,’ which was given to the famous Scaliger; you are 
truly a most redoubtable adversary; if you treat M. Maffei in this manner, 
what am I to expect from you? I acknowledge that, in many points, you 
have too much reason on your side. You have taken a great deal of pains to 
rake together a heap of brambles and briars; but why would you not enjoy 
the pleasure of gathering a few flowers? There are certainly many in M. 
Maffei; and which, I dare affirm, will flourish forever. Such are the scenes 
between the mother and son, and the narration of the catastrophe. I can’t 
help thinking that these strokes are affecting and pathetic. You say, the 
subject alone makes all the beauty; but was it not the same subject in other 
authors who have treated Mérope? Why, with the same assistance, had they 
not the same success? Does not this single argument prove, that M. Maffei 
owes as much to his genius as to his subject? 

To be plain with you, I think M. Maffei has shown more art than myself, 
in the manner by which he has contrived to make Mérope think that her son 
is the murderer of her son. I could not bring myself to make use of the ring 
as he did; because, after the royal ring that Boilieu laughs at in his satires, 
this circumstance would always appear too trifling on our stage. We must 
conform to the fashions of our own age and nation; and, for the same 
reason, we ought not lightly to condemn those of foreigners. 


Neither M. Maffei nor I have sufficiently explained the motives that 
should so strongly incline Poliphontes to espouse the queen. This is, 
perhaps, a fault inherent in the subject; but I must own I think this fault very 
inconsiderable, when the circumstances it produces are so interesting. The 
grand point is to affect and draw tears from the spectators. Tears were shed 
both at Verona and at Paris. This is the best answer that can be made to the 
critics. It is impossible to be perfect; but how meritorious is it to move an 
audience, in spite of all our imperfections! Most certain it is, that in Italy 
many things are passed over, which would not be pardoned in France: first, 


because taste, decorum, and the stage itself, are not the same in both; 
secondly, because the Italians, having no city where they represent dramatic 
pieces every day, cannot possibly be so used to things of this kind as 
ourselves. Opera, that splendid monster, has driven Melpomene from 
among them; and there are so many of the Castrati there, that no room is 
left for Roscius and A:sopus: but if ever the Italians should have a regular 
theatre, I believe they would soon get beyond us: their stages are more 
extensive, their language more tractable, their blank verses easier to be 
made, their nation possessed of more sensibility; but they want 
encouragement, peace, and plenty. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
ISMENIA, MEROPE. 


ISMENIA. 

Let not, great queen, thy soul forever dwell 
On images of horror and despair; 

The storm is past, and brighter days succeed: 
Long hast thou tasted heaven’s severest wrath, 
Enjoy its bounties now: the gods, thou seest, 
Have blessed our land with victory and peace; 
And proud Messene, after fifteen years 

Of foul division and intestine wars, 

Now from her ruins lifts her towering front, 
Superior to misfortune: now no more 

Shalt thou behold her angry chiefs support 
Their jarring interests, and in guilt alone 
United, spread destruction, blood and slaughter, 
O’er half thy kingdom, and dispute the throne 
Of good Cresphontes: but the ministers 

Of heaven, the guardians of our sacred laws, 
The rulers, and the people, soon shall meet, 
Free in their choice, to fix the power supreme: 
If virtue gives the diadem, ‘tis thine: 

Thine by irrevocable right: to thee, 

The widow of Cresphontes, from our kings 
Descended, must devolve Messene’s throne: 
Thou, whom misfortunes and firm constancy 
Have made but more illustrious, and more dear; 
Thou, to whom every heart in secret tied — 


MEROPE. 
No news of Narbas! shall I never see 
My child again? 


ISMENIA. 

Despair not, madam: slaves 

Have been despatched on every side; the paths 
Of Elis all are open to their search: 

Doubtless the object of your fears is placed 

In faithful hands, who will restore to you 
Their sacred trust. 


MEROPE. 

Immortal gods! who see 

My bitter griefs, will ye restore my son? 

Is my A‘gisthus living? have you saved 

My wretched infant? O preserve him still, 

And shield him from the cruel murderer’s hand! 
He is your son, the pure, the spotless blood 

Of your Alcides. Will you not protect 

The dear, dear image of the best of men, 

The best of kings, whose ashes I adore? 


ISMENIA. 
But wherefore must this tender passion turn 
Thy soul aside from every other purpose? 


MEROPE. 
I am a mother: canst thou wonder yet? 


ISMENIA. 

A mother’s fondness should not thus efface 
The duty of a queen, your character, 

And noble rank; though in his infant years 
You loved this son, yet little have you seen 
Or known of him. 


MEROPE. 

Not seen him, my Ismenia? 

O he is always present to my heart, 

Time has no power to loose such bonds as these; 
His danger still awakens all my fears, 


And doubles my affection: once I’ve heard 
From Narbas, and but once these four years past, 
And that alas! but made me more unhappy. 
“A‘gisthus,” then he told me, “well deserves 

A better fate; he’s worthy of his mother. 

And of the gods, his great progenitors: 

Exposed to every ill, his virtue braves, 

And will surmount them: hope for everything 
From him, but be aware of Poliphontes.” 


ISMENIA. 
Prevent him then, and take the reins of empire 
In your own hands. 


MEROPE. 

That empire is my son’s: 

Perdition on the cruel step-mother, 

The lover of herself, the savage heart, 

That could enjoy the pleasures of a throne, 
And disinherit her own blood! O no: Ismenia, 
If my A‘gisthus lives not, what is empire. 

Or what is life to me! I should renounce them. 
I should have died when my unhappy lord 

Was basely slain, by men and gods betrayed. 

O perfidy! O guilt! O fatal day! 

O death! forever present to my sight! 

Methinks even now I hear the dismal shrieks, 

I hear them cry, “O save the king, his wife, 

His sons;” I see the walls all stained with blood, 
The flaming palace, helpless women crushed 
Beneath the smoking ruins, fear and tumult 

On every side, arms, torches, death, and horror: 
Then, rolled in dust, and bathing in his blood, 
Cresphontes pressed me to his arms, upraised 
His dying eyes, and took his last farewell; 
Whilst his two hapless babes, the tender fruits 
Of our first love, thrown on the bleeding bosom 


Of their dead father, lifted up the hands 

Of innocence, and begged me to protect them 
Against the barbarous murderers: A.gisthus 
Alone escaped: some god defended him. 

O thou who didst protect his infancy 

Watch o’er and guard him, bring him to my eyes; 
O let him from inglorious solitude 

Rise to the rank of his great ancestors! 

I’ve borne his absence long, and groaned in chains 
These fifteen years: now let A:gisthus reign 
Instead of Mérope: for all my pains 

And sorrows past, be that the great reward. 


SCENE IL. 
MEROPE, ISMENIA, EURICLES. 


MEROPE. 
Well! what of Narbas, and my son? 


EURICLES. 

Confused 

I stand before thee; all our cares are vain; 

We’ ve searched the banks of Peneus, and the fields 
Of fair Olympia, even to the walls 

Of proud Salmoneus, but no Narbas there 

Is to be found or heard of, not a trace 

Remaining of him. 


MEROPE. 
Narbas is no more, 
And all is lost. 


ISMENIA. 

Whatever thy fears suggest 

Thou still believest; and yet who knows but now, 
Even whilst we speak, the happy Narbas comes 
To crown thy wishes, and restore thy son. 


EURICLES. 

Perhaps his love, tempered with fair discretion, 
Which long concealed Aigisthus from the eyes 

Of men, may hide his purposed journey from thee: 
He dreads the murderer’s hand, and still protects him 
From those who slew Cresphontes: we must strive 
By artful methods to elude the rage 

That cannot be opposed: I have secured 

Their passage hither, and have placed some friends 
Of most approved valor, whose sharp eyes 

Will look abroad, and safe conduct them to thee. 


MEROPE. 
I’ve placed my surest confidence in thee. 


EURICLES. 

But what alas! can all my watchfulness 

And faithful cares avail thee, when the people 
Already meet to rob thee of thy right, 

And place another on Messene’s throne? 
Injustice triumphs, and the shameless crowd, 
In proud contempt of sacred laws, incline 

To Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 

Am I fallen so low: 

And shall my son return to be a slave? 

To see a subject raised to the high rank 

Of his great ancestors, the blood of Jove 
Debased, degraded, forced to own a master. 
Have I no friend, no kind protector left? 
Ungrateful subjects! have you no regard, 
No reverence for the memory of Cresphontes? 
Have you so soon forgot his glorious deeds, 
His goodness to you? 


EURICLES. 
Still his name is dear, 


Still they regret him, still they weep his fate, 
And pity thine: but power intimidates, 
And makes them dread the wrath of Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 

Thus, by my people still oppressed, I see 
Justice give way to faction, interest still, 

The arbiter of fate, sells needy virtue 

To powerful guilt; the weak must to the strong 
Forever yield: but let us hence, and strive 

To fire once more their coward hearts to rage 
And fierce resentment, for the injured blood 
Of Hercules: excite the people’s love; 

Flatter their hopes; O tell them, Euricles, 
Their master is returned. 


EURICLES. 

I’ve said too much 

Already; Poliphontes is alarmed: 

He dreads your son; he dreads your very tears: 
Restless ambition, that holds nothing dear 

Or sacred but itself, has filled his soul 

With bitterness and pride: because he drove 

The ruffian slaves from Pylos and Amphrysa, 
And saved Messene from a band of robbers, 

He claims it as his conquest: for himself 

Alone he acts, and would enslave us all: 

He looks towards the crown, and to attain it 
Would throw down every fence, break every law, 
Spill any blood that shall oppose him: they 

Who killed thy husband were not more revengeful, 
More bloody, than the cruel Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 

I am entangled in some fatal snare 

On every side, danger and guilt surround me: 
This Poliphontes, this ambitious subject, 


Whose crimes — 


EURICLES. 
He’s here: you must dissemble. 


SCENE III. 
MEROPE, POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


POLIPHONTES. 

Madam, 

At length I come to lay my heart before you: 

I’ve served the state, and my successful toils 
Have opened me a passage to the throne: 

The assembled chiefs awhile suspend their choice, 
But soon must fix it, or on Mérope, 

Or Poliphontes: the unhappy feuds 

That laid Messene waste, and filled the land 

With blood and slaughter, all are buried now 

In peaceful harmony, and we alone 

Remain to part the fair inheritance. 

We should support each other’s mutual claim; 

Our common interest, and our common foes, 
Love for our country, reason, duty, all 

Conspire to join us, all unite to say 

The warrior who avenged thy husband, he 

Who saved thy kingdom, may aspire to thee. 

I know these hoary locks, and wrinkled brow, 
Have little charms to please a youthful fair one. 
Thou’rt in the bloom of spring, and mayest despise 
The winter of my days; but statesmen heed not 
Such fond objections: let the royal wreath 

Hide these gray hairs, a sceptre and a queen 

Will recompense my toils: nor think me rash, 

Or vain, you are the daughter of a king, 

I know you are, but your Messene wants 

A master now; therefore remember, madam, 

If you would keep your right, you must — divide it. 


MEROPE. 

Heaven, that afflicts me with its bitterest woes, 
Prepared me not for this, this cruel insult: 

How darest thou ask it? wert thou not the subject 
Of great Cresphontes? thinkest thou I will e’er 
Betray the memory of my dearest lord, 

To share with thee his son’s inheritance, 

Trust to thy hands his kingdom and his mother? 
Thinkest thou the royal wreath was made to bind 
A soldier’s brows? 


POLIPHONTES. 

That soldier has a right 

To rule the kingdom which his arm defended. 
What was the first that bore the name of king, 
But a successful soldier? he who serves 

His country well requires not ancestry 

To make him noble: the inglorious blood, 
Which I received from him who gave me life, 
I shed already in my country’s cause, 

It flowed for thee; and, spite of thy proud scom, 
I must at least be equal to the kings 

I have subdued: but, to be brief with you, 

The throne will soon be mine, and Mérope 
May share it with me, if her pride will deign 
To accept it: I’ve a powerful party, madam. 


MEROPE. 

A party! wretch, to trample on our laws: 

Is there a party which thou darest support 

Against the king’s, against the royal race? 

Is this thy faith, thy solemn vows, thy oath, 

Sworn to Cresphontes, and to me; the love, 

The honor due to his illustrious shade, 

His wretched widow, and his hapless son; 

The gods he sprang from, and the throne they gave? 


POLIPHONTES. 

“Tis doubtful whether yet your son survives; 

But grant that, from the mansions of the dead, 

He should return, and in the face of heaven 
Demand his throne, believe me when I say 

He would demand in vain; Messene wants 

A master worthy of her, one well proved, 

A king who could defend her: he alone 

Should wield the sceptre who can best avenge 

His country’s cause: A‘gisthus is a child, 

Yet unexperienced in the ways of men, 

And therefore little will his birth avail him; 

Naught hath he done for us, and naught deserved: 
He cannot purchase at so cheap a rate 

Messene’s throne, the right of power supreme 
Defends no more the gift of nature, here 

From son to son; it is the price of toil, 

Of labor, and of blood; ‘tis virtue’s meed, 

Which I shall claim: have you so soon forgot 

The savage sons of Pylos and Amphrysa, 

Those lawless plunderers? Think on your Cresphontes, 
And your defenceless children whom they slew: 
Who saved your country then? Who stopped their fury? 
Who put your foes to flight, and chased them hence? 
Did not this arm avenge that murdered lord 

Whom yet you weep? these, madam, are my rights, 
The rights of valor: this is all my rank, 

This all my title, and let heaven decide it. 

If thy Aigisthus comes, by me perhaps 

He may be taught to live, by me to reign: 

Then shall he see how Poliphontes guides 

The reins of empire. I esteem the blood 

Of great Alcides, but I fear it not; 

I look beyond Alcides’ race, and fain 

Would imitate the god from whom he sprung: 

I would defend the mother, serve the son; 

Be an example to him, and a father. 


MEROPE. 

O, sir, no more of your affected cares; 

Your generous offers, meant but to insult 
My hapless son; if you would wish to tread 
In great Alcides’ steps, reserve the crown 
For his descendant: know, that demi-god 
Was the avenger of wronged innocence; 

No ravisher, no tyrant; take thou care, 

And with his valor imitate his justice; 
Protect the guiltless, and defend your king, 
Else shalt thou prove a worthless successor. 
If thou wouldst gain the mother, seek the son; 
Go, bring him to me; bring your master here, 
And then perhaps I may descend to you: 

But I will never be the vile accomplice, 

Or the reward, of guilt like thine. 


SCENE IV. 
POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


EROX. 

My lord, 

Did you expect to move her? Does the throne 
Depend on her capricious will? Must she 
Conduct you to it? 


POLIPHONTES. 

“Twixt that throne and me, 

Erox, I see a dreadful precipice 

I must o’erleap, or perish: Mérope 

Expects Aigisthus; and the fickle crowd, 

If he returns, perhaps may bend towards him. 
In vain his father’s and his brothers’ blood, 
Have opened wide my passage to the throne; 
In vain hath fortune cast her friendly veil 
O’er all my crimes; in vain have I oppressed 
The blood of kings, whilst the deluded people 


Adored me as their friend, if yet there lives 

A hateful offspring of Alcides’ race: 

If this lamented son should e’er again 

Behold Messene, fifteen years of toil 

At once are lost, and all my hopes o’erthrown; 
All the fond prejudice of birth and blood 

Will soon revive the memory of Cresphontes, 

A hundred kings for his proud ancestors, 

The boasted honor of a race divine, 

A mother’s tears, her sorrows, her despair, 

All will conspire to shake my feeble power: 
A-gisthus is a foe I must subdue: 

I would have crushed the serpent in his shell, 

But that the diligent and subtle Narbas 

Conveyed him hence, e’er since that time concealed 
In some far distant land, he hath escaped 

My narrowest search, and baffled all my care: 

I stopped his couriers, broke the intelligence 
“Twixt him and Mérope; but fortune oft 

Deserts us: from the silence of oblivion 
Sometimes a secret may spring forth; and heaven, 
By slow and solemn steps, may bring down vengeance. 


EROX. 

Depend, undaunted, on thy prosperous fate; 
Prudence, thy guardian god, shall still protect thee: 
Thy orders are obeyed; the soldiers watch 

Each avenue of Elis and Messene: 

If Narbas brings A‘gisthus here, they both 

Must die. 


POLIPHONTES. 
But say, canst thou depend on those 
Whom thou hast placed to intercept them? 


EROX. 
Yes: 


None of them know whose blood is to be shed, 
Or the king’s name whom they must sacrifice. 
Narbas is painted to them as a traitor, 

A guilty vagabond, that seeks some place 

Of refuge; and the other, as a slave, 

A murderer, to be yielded up to justice. 


POLIPHONTES. 

It must be so: this crime and I have done; 

And yet, when I have rid me of the son, 

I must possess the mother: ‘twill be useful: 

I shall not then be branded with the name 

Of a usurper; she will bring with her 

A noble portion in the people’s love: 

I know their hearts are not inclined to me; 
With fears dejected, or inflamed with hope, 
Still in extremes, the giddy multitude 
Tumultuous rove, and interest only binds them, 
That makes them mine. Erox, thy fate depends 
On my success; thou art my best support: 

Go, and unite them; bribe the sordid wretch 
With gold to serve me, let the subtle courtier 
Expect my favors; raise the coward soul, 
Inspire the valiant, and caress the bold; 
Persuade and promise, threaten and implore: 
Thus far this sword hath brought me on my way; 
But what by courage was begun, by art 

We must complete; that many-headed monster, 
The people, must be soothed by flattery’s power: 
I’m feared already, but I would be loved. 


END of the FIRST ACT. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


MEROPE. 

Hast thou heard nothing of my dear A‘gisthus? 
No news from Elis’ frontiers? O, too well 

I know the cause of this ill-boding silence! 


EURICLES. 

In all our search we have discovered naught, 
Save a young stranger, reeking with the blood 

Of one whom he had murdered: we have chained, 
And brought him hither. 


MEROPE. 

Ha! a murderer, 

A stranger too! Whom, thinkest thou, he has slain? 
My blood runs cold. 


EURICLES. 

The mere effect of love 

And tenderness: each little circumstance 
Alarms a soul like thine, that ever dwells 

On one sad object; ‘tis the voice of nature, 
And will be heard; but let not this disturb thee, 
A common accident: our borders long 

Have been infested with these ruffian slaves, 
The baneful fruit of our intestine broils; 
Justice hath lost her power; our husbandmen 
Call on the gods for vengeance, and lament 
The blood of half their fellow-citizens, 

Slain by each other’s hand: but, be composed, 
These terrors are not thine. 


MEROPE. 
Who is this stranger? 
Answer me, tell me. 


EURICLES. 

Some poor nameless wretch, 

Such he appears; brought up to infamy, 
To guilt, and sorrow. 


MEROPE. 

Well, no matter who, 

Or what he is; let him be brought before me. 
Important truths are often brought to light 

By meanest instruments. Perhaps my soul 

Is too much moved; pity a woman’s weakness, 
Pity a mother, who has all to fear, 

And nothing to neglect: let him appear; 

I’ll see, and question him. 


EURICLES. 

Your orders, madam, 

Shall be obeyed. 

| To Ismenia. 

Tell them to bring him here, 
Before the queen. 


MEROPE. 

I know my cares are vain; 

But grief overpowers, and hurries me to act 
Perhaps imprudent; but you know I’ve cause 
For my despair; they have dethroned my son, 
And would insult the mother: Poliphontes 
Hath taken advantage of my helpless state, 
And dared to offer me his hand. 


EURICLES. 
Thy woes 
Are greater even than thou thinkest they are. 


I know this marriage would debase thy honor, 
And yet I see it must be so; thy fate 

Hath bound thee to it by the cruel tie 

Of dire necessity: I know it wears 

A dreadful aspect, yet perchance may prove 
The only means of placing on the throne 

Its rightful master, so the assembled chiefs 
And soldiers think; they with — 


MEROPE. 

My son would ne’er 

Consent to that: no: poverty and exile, 

With all their pains, were far less dreadful to him 
Than these base nuptials. 


EURICLES. 

If to assert his rights 

Alone sufficed to seat him on the throne, 
Doubtless his pride would spurn the shameful bond: 
But if his soul is by misfortune taught 

To know itself, if prudence guides his steps, 
If his own interest, if his friends’ advice, 
And above all, necessity, the first 

Of human laws, have any influence o’er him, 
He would perceive, that his unhappy mother 
Could not bestow on him a dearer mark 

Of her affection. 


MEROPE. 
Ha! what sayest thou? 


EURICLES. 

Truth, 

Unwelcome truth, which nothing but my zeal, 

And your misfortunes, should have wrested from me. 


MEROPE. 
Wouldst thou persuade me then, that interest e’ er 


Can get the better of my fixed aversion 
For Poliphontes, you who painted him 
In blackest colors to me? 


EURICLES. 

I described him 

Even as he is, most dangerous and bold; 

I know his rashness, and I know his power; 
Naught can resist him, he’s without an heir. 
Remember that: you say, you love A:gisthus. 


MEROPE. 

I do; and ‘tis that love which makes the tyrant 
Still more detested: wherefore talkest thou thus 
Of marriage and of empire? speak to me 

Of my dear son; and tell me if he lives; 

Inform me, Euricles. 


EURICLES. 
Behold the stranger 
Whom you desired to question; see, he comes. 


SCENE II. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, AGISTHUS in chains, ISMENIA, Guards. 


AGISTHUS. 

[At the bottom of the stage. To Ismenia. 

Is that the great unfortunate, the queen, 

Whose glory and whose sorrows reached even me 
Amidst the desert wild where I was hid? 


ISMENIA. 
‘Tis she. 


A.GISTHUS. 
Thou great creator of mankind! 
Thou, who didst form those matchless charms, look down 


And guard thy image: virtue on a throne 
Is sure the first and fairest work of heaven. 


MEROPE. 

Is that the murderer? Can such features hide 
A cruel heart? Come near, unhappy youth, 
Be not alarmed, but answer me; whose blood 
Is on thy hands? 


A:GISTHUS. 

O, queen, forgive me; fear, 

Respect, and grief, bind up my trembling lips. 
[Turning to Euricles. 

I cannot speak; her presence shakes my soul 
With terror and amazement. 


MEROPE. 
Tell me whom 
Thy arm has slain. 


AEGISTHUS. 

Some bold presumptuous youth, 

Whom fate condemned to fall the wretched victim 
Of his own rashness. 


MEROPE. 
Ha! a youth! my blood 
Runs cold within me: didst thou know him? 


ALGISTHUS. 

No: 

Messene’s walls, her fields, and citizens, 
Are new to me. 


MEROPE. 
And did this unknown youth 
Attack thee then? ‘twas in thy own defence? 


AGISTHUS. 

Heaven is my witness, I am innocent. 

Just on the borders of Pamisus, where 

A temple stands, sacred to Hercules, 

Thy great progenitor, I offered up 

To the avenger of wronged innocence 

My humble prayers for thee; I had no victims, 

No precious gifts to lay before him; all 

I had to give him, was a spotless heart, 

And simple vows, the poor man’s hecatomb: 

It seemed as if the god received my homage 

With kind affection, for I felt my heart 

By more than common resolution fired: 

Two men, both armed, and both unknown, surprised me; 
One in the bloom of youth, the other sunk 

Into the vale of years: “What brings thee here?” 
They cried, “and wherefore for Alcides’ race 

Art thou a suppliant?” At this word they raised 
The dagger to my breast: but heaven preserved me. 
Pierced o’er with wounds, the youngest of them fell 
Dead at my feet; the other basely fled, 

Like an assassin: knowing not what blood 

I might have shed, and doubtful of my fate, 

I threw the bloody corpse into the sea, 

And fled; your soldiers stopped me; at the name 
Of Mérope, I yielded up my arms, 

And they have brought me hither. 


EURICLES. 
Why these tears, 
My royal mistress? 


MEROPE. 

Shall I own it to thee? 

I melted with compassion, as he told 

His melancholy tale; I know not why, 

But my heart sympathized with his distress: 


It cannot be, I blush to think it, yet 

Methought I traced the features of Cresphontes: 
Cruel remembrance! wherefore am I mocked 
With such deceitful images as these, 

Such fond delusions? 


EURICLES. 

Do not then embrace 

Such vain suspicions, he’s not that barbarian, 
That vile impostor, which we thought him. 


MEROPE. 

No: 

Heaven hath imprinted on his open front 
The marks of candor, and of honesty. 
Where wert thou born? 


A‘GISTHUS. 
In Elis. 


MEROPE. 

Ha! in Elis! 

In Elis! sayst thou? Knowst thou aught of Narbas, 
Or of Aigisthus? Never hath that name 

Yet reached thine ear? What rank, condition, friends, 
Who was thy father? 


ALEGISTHUS. 

Polycletes, madam, 

A poor old man: to Narbas, or A:gisthus, 
Of whom thou speakest, I am a stranger. 


MEROPE. 

Gods! 

Why mock ye thus a poor unhappy mortal? 

A little dawn of hope just gleamed upon me, 
And now my eyes are plunged in deepest night: 
Say, what rank did thy parents hold in Greece? 


AEGISTHUS. 

If virtue made nobility, old Sirris 

And Polycletes, from whose blood I sprang, 
Are not to be despised: their lot indeed 

Was humble, but their exemplary virtues 
Made even poverty respectable: 

Clothed in his rustic garb, my honest father 
Obeys the laws, does all the good he can, 
And only fears the gods. 


MEROPE. 

[Aside. 

How strangely he affects me! every word 

Has some new charm: 

[Turning to A.gisthus. 

But wherefore left you then 

The good old man? It must be dreadful to him 
To lose a son like thee. 


A:GISTHUS. 

A fond desire 

Of glory led me hither: I had heard 

Of your Messene’s troubles, and your own: 
Oft had I heard of the illustrious queen, 
Whose virtues merited a better fate; 

The sad recital moved my soul; ashamed 

To spend at Elis my inglorious days, 

I longed to brave the terrors of the field 
Beneath thy banners: this was my design, 
And this alone: an idle thirst of fame 

Misled my steps, and in their helpless age 
Persuaded me to leave my wretched parents: 
“Tis my first fault, and I have suffered for it: 
Heaven hath avenged their cause, and I am fallen 
Into a fatal snare. 


MEROPE. 


“Tis plain he is not, 

Cannot be guilty; falsehood never dwells 
With such ingenuous, sweet simplicity: 
Heaven has conducted here this hapless youth, 
And I will stretch the hand of mercy to him: 

It is enough for me he is a man, 

And most unfortunate; my son perhaps 

Even now laments his more distressful fate: 

O he recalls A’gisthus to my thoughts: 

Their age the same; perhaps Aigisthus now 
Wanders like him from clime to clime, unknown, 
Unpitied, suffers all the bitter woes 

And cruel scorn that waits on penury: 

Misery like this will bend the firmest soul, 
And wither all its virtues: lot severe 

For a king’s offspring, and the blood of gods! 
O if at least — 


SCENE III. 
MEROPE, Z.GISTHUS, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


ISMENIA. 
Hark! madam, heard you not 
Their loud tumultuous cries? You know not what — 


MEROPE. 
Whence are thy fears? 


ISMENIA. 

“Tis Poliphontes’ triumph: 

The wavering people flatter his ambition, 
And give their voices for him; he is chosen 
Messene’s king: ‘tis done. 


AGISTHUS. 
I thought the gods 
Had on the throne of her great ancestors 


Placed Mérope: O heaven! the greater still 
Our rank on earth, the more have we to fear: 
A poor abandoned exile, like myself, 

Is less to be lamented than a queen: 

But we have all our sorrows. 

[Agisthus is led off. 


EURICLES. 

[To Mérope. 

I foretold it: 

You were to blame to scorn his proffered hand, 
And brave his power. 


MEROPE. 

I see the precipice 

That opens wide its horrid gulf before me; 
But men and gods deceived me; I expected 
Justice from both, and both refused to grant it. 


EURICLES. 

I will assemble yet our little force 

Of trusty friends, to anchor our poor bark, 
And save it from the fury of the storm; 

To shield thee from the insults of a tyrant, 
And the mad rage of an ungrateful people. 


SCENE IV. 
MEROPE, ISMENIA. 


ISMENIA. 

“Tis not the people’s fault; they love you still, 
And would preserve the honor of your crown: 
They wish to see you joined to Poliphontes, 
That from your hand he then might seem to hold 
The sovereign power. 


MEROPE. 


They give me to a tyrant, 
Betray Aigisthus, and enslave his mother. 


ISMENIA. 
They call you to the throne of your forefathers: 
Obey their voice; it is the voice of heaven. 


MEROPE. 
And wouldst thou have me purchase empty honors 
With infamy and shame? 


SCENE V. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


EURICLES. 

O queen, I tremble 

To stand before thee: now prepare thy heart 

For the most dreadful stroke; call forth thy courage 
To bear the news. 


MEROPE. 

I have no courage left, 

“Tis worn out by misfortune; but no matter. 
Proceed, inform me. 


EURICLES. 
All is past; and fate — 
I can no more. 


MEROPE. 
Go on: my son — 


EURICLES. 

He’s dead: 

It is too true: the dreadful news hath shocked 
Your friends, and froze their active zeal. 


MEROPE. 
My son, 
A‘gisthus, dead! 


ISMENIA. 
O gods! 


EURICLES. 

Some base assassins 

Had in his passage laid the snares of death; 
The horrid crime is done. 


MEROPE. 

O hateful day! 

Why shines the sun on such a wretch as I? 

He’s lost; he’s gone: what cruel hand destroyed him! 
Who shed his blood, the last of my sad race? 


EURICLES. 

It was that stranger, that abandoned slave, 
Whose persecuted virtue you admired, 

For whom such pity rose in your kind breast; 
Even he whom you protected. 


MEROPE. 
Can it be! 
Was he that monster? 


EURICLES. 

We have certain proofs, 

And have discovered two of his companions, 

Who, lurking here, were still in search of Narbas, 

Who had escaped them: he who slew A‘gisthus 

Had taken from your son these precious spoils, 

[The armor is shown at a distance at the farther end of the stage. 
The armor which old Narbas bore from hence. 

The traitor, that he might not be discovered, 

Had thrown aside these bloody witnesses. 


MEROPE. 

What hast thou told me? O these trembling hands 
Did on Cresphontes put that very armor 

When first he went to battle. Ye dear relics, 

O to what hands were ye delivered! monster, 

To seize this sacred armor. 


EURICLES. 
‘Tis the same 
A-gisthus did bring hither. 


MEROPE. 

Now behold it 

Stained with his blood! but in Alcides’ temple 
Did they not see a poor old man? 


EURICLES. 
“Twas Narbas: 
So Poliphontes owns. 


MEROPE. 

O dreadful truth! 

The villain, to conceal his crime, hath cast 
His body to the waves, and buried him 

In the rude ocean: OI see it all, 

All my sad fate: O my unhappy son! 


EURICLES. 
Would you not have the traitor brought before you, 
And questioned here? 


SCENE VI. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA, EROX, Guards. 


EROX. 
Permit me in the name 
Of Poliphontes, my rejected master. 


Perhaps rejected but because unknown, 
To offer you, in this distressful hour, 
His best assistance: he already knows 
A‘gisthus is no more, and bears a part 
In your misfortunes. 


MEROPE. 

That I know he does, 

A joyful part, and reaps the fruits of them, 
The throne of my Cresphontes, and A‘gisthus. 


EROX. 

That throne he wishes but to share with you, 
And throw his sceptre at thy feet; the crown 
He hopes will make him worthy of thy hand: 
But to my hands the murderer must be given, 
For sacred is the power of punishment, 

“Tis a king’s duty; he alone must wield 

The sword of justice, the throne’s best support, 
That to his people and to you he owes; 

Midst hymen rites the murderer’s blood shall flow, 
A great sacrifice. 


MEROPE. 

My hand alone 

Shall strike the fatal blow: though Poliphontes 
Reigns o’er Messene, he must leave to me 

The work of vengeance: let him keep my kingdom, 
But yield to me the right of punishment: 

On that condition, and on that alone, 

I will be his: go, and prepare the rites: 

This hand, fresh bleeding from the traitor’s bosom, 
Shall at the altar join with Poliphontes 


EROX. 
Doubtless, the king, whose sympathetic heart 
Feels for your woes, will readily consent. 


SCENE VII. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


MEROPE. 

O Euricles, this vile detested marriage. 

Whate’er I promised, ne’er will come to pass: 

This arm shall pierce the savage murderer’s breast, 
And instant turn the dagger to my own. 


EURICLES. 
O! madam, let me by the gods conjure you — 


MEROPE. 

They have oppressed me sorely; I have been 
Too long the object of their wrath divine: 
They have deprived me of my dearest child, 
And at their altars shall I ask a husband? 

Shall I conduct a stranger to the throne 

Of my forefathers? Wouldst thou have me join 
The hymeneal to the funeral torch? 

Shall Mérope still raise her weeping eyes 

To heaven, that shines no more on my A‘gisthus? 
Shall she wear out her melancholy days 
Beneath a hateful tyrant, and expect 

In tears and anguish an old age of sorrow? 
When all is lost, and not even hope remains, 
To live is shameful, and to die, our duty. 


END of the SECOND ACT. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


NARBAS. 

O grief! O horror! O the weight of age! 

The youthful hero’s warm imprudent ardor 
Was not to be restrained; his courage burst 
The inglorious chains of vile obscurity, 

And he is lost to me, perhaps forever. 

How shall I dare to see my royal mistress! 
Unhappy Narbas! hither art thou come 
Without A‘gisthus; Poliphontes reigns, 

That subtle, proud artificer of fraud, 

That savage murderer, who pursued us still 
From clime to clime, and laid the snares of death 
On every side, fixed on the sacred throne, 
Which by his crimes so oft he hath profaned, 
The proud usurper sits, and smiles secure: 
Hide me, ye gods, from his all-piercing eye, 
And save Aigisthus from the tyrant’s sword: 

O guide me, heaven, to his unhappy mother, 
And let me perish at her feet! Once more 

I see the palace, where the best of kings 

Was basely slain, and his defenceless child 
Saved in these arms; and after fifteen years 
Shall I return to fill a mother’s heart 

With anguish? Who will lead me to the queen? 
No friend appears to guide me: but behold, 
Near yonder tomb I see a weeping crowd, 

And hear their loud laments! Within these walls 
Forever dwells some persecuting god. 


SCENE IL. 


NARBAS, ISMENIA. 


[At the farther end of the stage several of the queen’s attendants, near the 
tomb of Cresphontes. 


ISMENIA. 

What bold intruder presses thus unknown 

To the queen’s presence, and disturbs the peace 
Of her retirement? comes he from the tyrant, 

A spy upon our griefs, to count the tears 

Of the afflicted? 


NARBAS. 

Whosoe’ er thou art, 

Excuse the boldness of a poor old man; 
Forgive the intrusion; I would see the queen, 
Perhaps may serve her. 


ISMENIA. 

What a time is this 

Which thou hast chosen to interrupt her griefs! 
Respect a mother’s bitter sorrows; hence, 
Unhappy stranger, nor offend her sight. 


NARBAS. 

O, in the name of the avenging gods, 

Have pity on my age, my misfortunes: 

I am no stranger here: O, if you serve 

And love the queen, forgive the tears that long 
Have flowed for her, and trust a heart that feels 
For Mérope as deeply as thy own. 

What tomb is that where you so late did join 
Your griefs? 


ISMENIA. 

The tomb of an illustrious hero, 

A wretched father, and a hapless king, 
The tomb of great Cresphontes. 


NARBAS. 


[Going towards the tomb My loved master! 
Ye honored ashes! 


ISMENIA. 
But Cresphontes’ wife 
Is more to be lamented still. 


NARBAS. 
What worse 
Could happen to her? 


ISMENIA. 
A most dreadful stroke; 
Her son is slain. 


NARBAS. 
Her son! A‘gisthus! gods! 
And is Agisthus dead? 


ISMENIA. 
All know it here 
Too well 


NARBAS. 
Her son? 


ISMENIA. 
A barbarous assassin 
Did slay him at Messene’s gates. 


NARBAS. 

O death, 

I did foretell thee: horror and despair! 

Is the queen sure, and art thou not deceived? 


ISMENIA. 
O ‘tis too plain; we have undoubted proofs; 
It must be so: he is no more. 


NARBAS. 
Is this 
The fruit of all my care? 


ISMENIA. 

The wretched queen, 

Abandoned to despair, will scarce survive him: 
She lived but for her child, and now the ties 
Are loosed that bound her to this hated life: 
But, ere she dies, with her own hand she waits 
To pierce the murderer’s heart, and be revenged; 
Ev’n at Cresphontes’ tomb his blood shall flow. 
Soon will the victim, by the king’s permission, 
Be hither brought, to perish at her feet: 

But Mérope is lost in grief, and therefore 
Would wish to be alone: you must retire. 


NARBAS. 
If it be so, why should I seek the queen? 
I will but visit yonder tomb, and die. 


SCENE III. 


ISMENIA. 

[Alone. 

This old man seems most worthy: how he wept! 
Whilst the unfeeling slaves around us seem, 

Like their proud master, but to mock our sorrows: 
What interest could he have? yet tranquil pity 
Doth seldom shed so many tears; methought 

He mourned the lost A‘gisthus like a father: 

He must be sought — but here’s a dreadful sight. 


SCENE IV. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA, EURICLES, ASGISTHUS in chains, 
Sacrificers. 


Guards, 


MEROPE. 

[Near the tomb. 

Bring forth that horrid victim to my sight; 

I must invent some new unheard of torment, 
That may be equal to his crime; alas! 

Not to my grief, that were impossible. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Dear have I bought thy momentary kindness, 
Guardians of innocence, protect me now! 


EURICLES. 
Before the traitor suffers, let him name 
His vile accomplices. 


MEROPE. 

[Coming forward. 

He must; he shall: 

Say, monster, what induced thee to a crime 
So horrible to nature! How had I 

E’er injured thee? 


AEGISTHUS. 

Now bear me witness, gods, 

You who avenge the perjuries of men, 

If e’er my lips knew fraud or base imposture; 

I told thee naught but simple truth: thy heart, 

Fierce as it was, relented at my tale, 

And you stretched forth a kind, protecting hand; 

So soon is justice weary of her talk? 

Unwitting I have shed some precious blood: 

Whose was it, tell me, what new interest sways thee? 


MEROPE. 
What interest? barbarian! 


AEGISTHUS. 
O’er her cheek 


A deadly paleness spreads: it wounds my soul 
To see her thus. O I would spill my blood 
A thousand times to save her. 


MEROPE. 

Subtle villain! 

How artfully dissembled is that grief! 

He kills me, and yet seems to weep my fate. 
[She falls back into the arms of Ismenia. 


EURICLES. 
Madam, avenge yourself, avenge the laws, 
The cause of nature, and the blood of kings. 


AGISTHUS. 

Is this the royal justice of a court? 

Ye praise and flatter first, and then condemn me. 
Why did I leave my peaceful solitude! 

O good old man, what will thy sorrows be, 

And thou, unhappy mother, whose dear voice 
So oft foretold — 


MEROPE. 

Barbarian, and hast thou 

A mother? I had been a mother yet 

But for thy rage, thou hast destroyed my son. 


AGISTHUS. 

If I am thus unhappy, if he was 

Indeed thy son, I ought to suffer for it; 

But though my hand was guilty, yet my heart 
Was innocent: heaven knows I would have given 
This day my life to save or his or thine. 


MEROPE. 
Didst thou take this armor from him? 


A‘GISTHUS. 


No: 
It is my own. 


MEROPE. 
What sayest thou? 


AEKGISTHUS. 

Yes; I swear 

By thee, by him, by all thy ancestors, 
My father gave to me that precious gift. 


MEROPE. 
Thy father! where? in Elis: how he moves me! 
What was his name? speak, answer. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Polycletes: 
I’ve told thee so already. 


MEROPE. 

O thou rivest 

My heart: what foolish pity stopped my vengeance? 
It is too much: assist me, friends, bring here 

The monster, the perfidious — 

[Lifting up the dagger. 

O ye manes 

Of my dear son, this bloody arm — 


NARBAS. 

[Entering on a sudden. 
O gods! 

What wouldst thou do? 


MEROPE. 
Who calls? 


NARBAS. 
Stop: stop — alas! 


If I but name his mother, he’s undone. 


MEROPE. 
Die, traitor. 


NARBAS. 
Stop. 


AEGISTHUS. 
[Turning towards Narbas. 
My father! 


MEROPE. 
Ha! his father! 


AGISTHUS. 

[To Narbas. 

What do I see? and whither wert thou going? 
Camest thou to be a witness of my death? 


NARBAS. 
O, madam, go no further: Euricles, 
Remove the victim, let me speak to thee. 


EURICLES. 
[Takes away A:gisthus, and shuts up the lower part of the scene. 
O heaven! 


MEROPE. 

[Coming forward. 

Thou makest me tremble: I was going 
To avenge my son. 


NARBAS. 
[Kneeling down. 
To sacrifice — A‘gisthus. 


MEROPE. 


A-gisthus! ha! 


NARBAS. 
“Twas he, whom thy rash arm 
Had well nigh slain; believe me, ‘twas A‘gisthus. 


MEROPE. 
And lives he then? 


NARBAS. 
“Tis he, it is your son. 


MEROPE. 
[Fainting in the arms of Ismenia. 
I die! 


ISMENIA. 
Good heaven! 


NARBAS. 

[To Ismenia. 

Recall her fleeting spirit; 

This sudden transport of tumultuous joy, 
Mixed with anxiety and tender fears, 
May quite o’erpower her. 


MEROPE. 

[Coming to herself. 

Narbas, is it you? 

Or do I dream? is it my son? where is he? 
Let him come hither. 


NARBAS. 

No: refrain your love, 

Restrain your tenderness. 

| To Ismenia. 

O keep the secret; 

The safety of the queen, and of A‘gisthus, 


Depend on that. 


MEROPE. 

Alas! and must fresh danger 

Embitter my new joys? O dear A‘gisthus, 

What cruel god still keeps thee from thy mother? 
Was he restored but to afflict me more? 


NARBAS. 

You knew him not, and would have slain your son: 
If his arrival here be once discovered, 

And you acknowledge him, he’s lost forever. 
Dissemble, therefore, for thou knowest that guilt 
Reigns in Messene: thou art watched; be cautious. 


SCENE V. 
MEROPE, EURICLES, NARBAS, ISMENIA. 


EURICLES. 
“Tis the king’s order, madam, that we seize — 


MEROPE. 
Whom? 


EURICLES. 
The young stranger, whom thou had’st condemned 
To death. 


MEROPE. 

[With transport. 

That stranger is my child, my son: 

They would destroy him, Narbas, let us fly — 


NARBAS. 
No: stay. 


MEROPE. 


It is my son; they’!l have him from me, 
My dear A‘gisthus: why is this? 


EURICLES. 
The king 
Would question him before he dies. 


MEROPE. 
Indeed! 
And knows he then I am his mother? 


EURICLES. 
No: 
“Tis yet a secret to them all. 


MEROPE. 
We'll fly 
To Poliphontes, and implore his aid. 


NARBAS. 
Fear Poliphontes, and implore the gods. 


EURICLES. 

Howe’ er A‘gisthus may alarm the tyrant, 
Thy promised nupitals make his pardon sure: 
Bound to each other in eternal bonds, 

Thy son will soon be his; though jealousy 
May now subsist, it must be lost in love 
When he’s your husband. 


NARBAS. 
He your husband, gods! 
I’m thunderstruck. 


MEROPE. 
I will no longer bear 
Such anguish, let me hence. 


NARBAS. 

Thou shalt not go: 

Unhappy mother! thou shalt ne’er submit 
To these detested nuptials. 


EURICLES. 
She is forced 
To wed him, that she may avenge Cresphontes. 


NARBAS. 
He was his murderer. 


MEROPE. 
He! that traitor! 


NARBAS. 

Yes: 

By Poliphontes thy A‘gisthus fell, 

His father, and his brothers: I beheld 

The tyrant weltering in Cresphontes’ blood. 


MEROPE. 
O gods! 


NARBAS. 

I saw him glorying in his crimes; 

Saw him admit the foe, and through the palace 
Spread fire and slaughter; yet appeared to those 
Who knew him not, the avenger of that king 
Whom he had slain: I pierced the savage crowd, 
And in my feeble arms upraised your son, 

And bore him thence; the pitying gods protected 
His helpless innocence: these fifteen years, 
From place to place I led him, changed my name 
To Polycletes, hid him from the foe, 

And now at last it seems have brought him hither, 
To see a tyrant on Messene’s throne, 

And Merope the wife of Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 
Thy tale has harrowed up my soul. 


EURICLES. 
He comes: 
“Tis Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 
Is it possible? 
Away, good Narbas, hide thee from his rage. 


NARBAS. 
Now, if Aigisthus e’er was dear to thee, 
Dissemble with the tyrant. 


EURICLES. 

We must hide 

This secret in the bottom of our hearts, 
A word may ruin all. 


MEROPE. 

[To Euricles. 

Go thou and guard 

That precious treasure well. 


EURICLES. 
O doubt it not. 


MEROPE. 
My hopes depend on thee: he is my son 
Remember, and thy king. — The monster comes. 


SCENE VI. 
MEROPE, POLIPHONTES, EROX, ISMENIA, Attendants. 


POLIPHONTES. 
The altar is prepared, the throne awaits you, 


Our interests soon will with our hearts be joined: 
As king, and husband, ‘tis my duty now 

Both to defend and to avenge you, madam: 

Two of the traitors I have seized already, 

Who shall repay the murder with their blood: 
But, spite of all my care, the tardy vengeance 
Hath seconded but ill my purposes: 

You told me you would wish yourself to slay 
The murderer, and I gave him to your justice. 


MEROPE. 
O that I might be my own great avenger! 


POLIPHONTES. 
“Tis a king’s duty, and shall be my care. 


MEROPE. 
Thine, saidst thou? 


POLIPHONTES. 
Wherefore is the sacrifice 
Delayed? dost thou no longer love thy son? 


MEROPE. 

May all his foes meet with their due reward! 

But if this murderer has accomplices, 

By him perhaps I may hereafter learn 

Who killed my dear Cresphontes: they who slew 
The father would forever persecute 

The mother and the son: O if I e’er — 


POLIPHONTES. 
I too could wish to be informed of that, 
And therefore I have taken him to my care. 


MEROPE. 
To thine? 


POLIPHONTES. 
Yes, madam, and I hope to draw 
The secret from him. 


MEROPE. 

But you must not keep 

This murderer: I must have him; nay, you promised, 
You know you did — 

[Aside. 

O cruel fate! my son! 

What art thou doomed to? 

[To Poliphontes. 

Pity me, my lord! 


POLIPHONTES. 
Whence is this sudden transport? he shall die. 


MEROPE. 
Who? he? 


POLIPHONTES. 
His death shall satisfy thy soul. 


MEROPE. 
Ay: but I want to see, to speak to him. 


POLIPHONTES. 

These starts of passion, and these sudden transports 
Of rage and tenderness, that face of horror, 

Might give me cause perhaps of just suspicion; 
And, to be plain with you, some strange disgust, 
Some groundless fears, some new alarm, hath raised 
This tempest in your soul; what have you heard 
From that old man who went so lately hence? 

Why doth he shun me? what am I to think? 

Who is he? 


MEROPE. 


O my lord! so lately crowned 
Do fears and jealousies already wait 
Around your throne? 


POLIPHONTES. 

Why wilt not thou partake it? 

Then should I bid adieu to all my fears: 
The altar waits, prepared for Mérope 
And Poliphontes. 


MEROPE. 

Thou hast gained the throne, 

The gods have given it thee, and now thou wantest 
Cresphontes’ wife to make his kingdom sure. 

This crime alone — 


ISMENIA. 
O stop — 


MEROPE. 

My lord, forgive me; 

I am a wretched mother; I have lost 

My all; the gods, the cruel gods have robbed me 
Of every bliss: O give me, give me back 

The murderer of my son! 


POLIPHONTES. 
This hand shall shed 
The traitor’s blood: come, madam, follow me. 


MEROPE. 
O gracious heaven! in pity to my woes, 
Preserve a mother, and conceal her weakness! 


END of the THIRD ACT. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
POLIPHONTES, EROX. 


POLIPHONTES. 

I almost thought she had discovered something 
Touching her husband’s murder, for she frowned 
Indignant on me; but I want her hand, 

And not her heart; the crowd will have it so; 

We must not disoblige them; by this marriage 

I shall secure them both: I look on her 

But as a slave that’s useful to my purpose, 
Chained to my chariot wheels to grace my triumph, 
And little heed her hatred or her love. 

But thou hast talked to this young murderer, 
What thinkest thou of him? 


EROX. 

He’s immovable, 

Simple in speech, but of undaunted courage, 
He braves his fate: I little thought to find 

In one of his low birth a soul so great; 

I own, my lord, I cannot but admire him. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Who is he? 


EROX. 

That I know not; but most certain 

He is not one of those whom we employed 
To watch for Narbas. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Art thou sure of that? 


The leader of that band I have myself 
Despatched, and prudent buried in his blood 
The dangerous secret; but this young unknown 
Alarms me: is it certain he destroyed 
A-gisthus? has propitious fate, that still 
Prevented all my wishes, been thus kind? 


EROX. 

Meérope’s tears, her sorrow, and despair, 
Are the best proofs; but all I see confirms 
Thy happiness, and fortune hath done more 
Than all our cares. 


POLIPHONTES. 

Fortune doth often reach 

What wisdom cannot: but I know too well 

My danger, and the number of my foes, 

To leave that fortune to decide my fate: 
Whoe’er this stranger be, he must not live, 

His death shall purchase me this haughty queen, 
And make the crown sit firmer on my head. 
The people then, subjected to my power, 

Will think at last their prince is dead, and know 
That I avenged him: but, inform me, who 

Is this old man that shuns me thus? there seems 
Some mystery in his conduct; Mérope, 

Thou tellest me, would have slain the murderer, 
But that this old man did prevent her; what 
Could move him to it? 


EROX. 
He’s the young man’s father, 
And came to implore his pardon. 


POLIPHONTES. 

Ha! his pardon! 

I’ll see, and talk with him; but he avoids me, 
And therefore I suspect him; but I’1l know 


This secret: what could be the queen’s strange purpose, 
In thus deferring what so ardently 

She seemed to wish for? all her rage was changed 

To tenderest pity: through her griefs methought 

A ray of joy broke forth. 


EROX. 
What is her joy, 
Her pity, or her vengeance, now to thee? 


POLIPHONTES. 

It doth concern me nearly; I have cause 

For many fears; but she approaches: — bring 
That stranger to me. 


SCENE IL. 


POLIPHONTES, EROX, A.GISTHUS, EURICLES, MEROPE, ISMENIA, 
Guards. 


MEROPE. 
Fulfil your word, sir, and avenge me; give 
The victim to my hands, and mine alone. 


POLIPHONTES. 

You see I mean to keep it: he’s before you: 
Revenge yourself, and shed the traitor’s blood; 
Then, madam, with your leave, we’ I to the altar. 


MEROPE. 
O gods! 


A:GISTHUS. 

[To Poliphontes. 

Am I then to be made the purchase 

Of the queen’s favor? my poor life indeed 
Is but of little moment, and I die 
Contented; but I am a stranger here, 


A helpless, innocent, unhappy stranger; 

If heaven has made thee king, thou shouldst protect me: 
I’ve slain a man, ‘twas in my own defence; 

The queen demands my life; she is a mother, 

Therefore I pity her, and bless the hand 

Raised to destroy me: I accuse none here 

But thee, thou tyrant. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Hence, abandoned villain; 
Darest thou insult — 


MEROPE. 

O pardon his rash youth, 

Brought up in solitude, and far removed 

From courts, he knows not the respect that’s due 
To majesty. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Amazing! justified 
By you! 


MEROPE. 
By me, my lord? 


POLIPHONTES. 
Yes, madam, you. 
Is this the murderer of your son? 


MEROPE. 

My child, 

My son, the last of a long line of kings, 
Beneath a vile assassin’s hand — 


ISMENIA. 
O heaven! 
What wouldst thou do? 


POLIPHONTES. 

Thine eyes are fixed upon him 

With tenderness and joy; thy tears too flow, 
Though thou wouldst hide them from me. 


MEROPE. 

No: ‘tis false: 

I would not, cannot hide them: well thou knowest 
I’ve too much cause to weep. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Dry up your tears; 
He dies this moment: soldiers, do your office. 


MEROPE. 
[Coming forward. 
O spare him, spare him. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Ha! she pities me. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Despatch him. 


MEROPE. 
O he is — 


POLIPHONTES. 
Strike. 


MEROPE. 
Stay, barbarian, 
He is — my son. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Am I thy son? 


MEROPE. 


[Embracing him. 

Thou art: 

And heaven, that snatched thee from this wretched bosom, 
Which now too late hath opened my longing eyes, 
Restores thee to a weeping mother’s arms 

But to destroy us both. 


AEGISTHUS. 
What miracle 
Is this, ye gods? 


POLIPHONTES. 
A vile imposture: thou 
His mother? thou, who didst demand his death? 


ALEGISTHUS. 
O if I die the son of Mérope 
I die contented, and absolve my fate. 


MEROPE. 

I am thy mother, and my love of thee 
Betrayed us both; we are undone, A‘gisthus; 
Yes, Poliphontes, the important secret 

At length is thine; before thee stands my son, 
Cresphontes’ heir; thy master, and thy king; 
The offspring of the gods, thy captive now; 

I have deceived thee, and I glory in it; 

“Twas for my child: but nature has no power 
O’er tyrants’ hearts, that still rejoice in blood: 
I tell thee, ‘tis my son, ‘tis my A‘gisthus. 


POLIPHONTES. 
Ha! can it be? 


AL.GISTHUS. 

It is; it must be so; 

Her tears confirm it: yes, I am the son 
Of Mérope, my heart assures me of it: 


And, hadst thou not disarmed me, with this hand 
I would chastise thee, traitor. 


POLIPHONTES. 
“Tis too much; 
I’ll bear no more: away with him. 


MEROPE. 

[Falling on her knees. 

Behold 

Thus low on earth the wretched Mérope 

Falls at your feet, and bathes them with her tears: 
Doth not this humble posture speak my griefs, 
And say I am a mother? O I tremble 

When I look back on the dire precipice 

I have escaped, the murder of my son; 

Still I lament the involuntary crime 

Didst thou not say thou wouldst protect his youth, 
And be a father to him? and yet now 

Thou wouldst destroy him: O have pity on him: 
Some guilty hand bereaved him of a father; 

O save the son, defend the royal race, 

The seed of gods: defenceless and alone 

He stands before thee: trample not on him, 
Who is unable to resist thy power; 

Let him but live, and I am satisfied; 

Save but my child, and all shall be forgotten: 

O he would make me happy even in woe; 

My husband and my children all would live 
Once more in my A‘gisthus: O behold, 

His royal ancestors with me implore thee 

To spare the noble youth, and save thy king. 


A:GISTHUS. 

Rise, madam, rise, or I shall never believe 
Cresphontes was my father; ‘tis beneath 
His queen, beneath the mother of A‘gisthus 


To supplicate a tyrant; my fierce heart 

Will never stoop so low: undaunted long 

I braved the meanness of my former fortune, 
Nor am I dazzled by the splendid lustre 

Of these new honors; but I feel myself 

Of royal blood, and know I am thy son. 

Great Hercules, like me, began his days 

In misery and sorrow; but the gods 

Conducted him to immortality, 

Because, like me, he rose superior to them: 

To me his blood descends; O let me add 

His courage, and his virtues; let me die 

Worthy of thee; be that my heritage! 

Cease then thy prayers, nor thus disgrace the blood 
Of those immortal powers from whom I sprang. 


POLIPHONTES. 

[To Mérope. 

Trust me, I bear a part in your misfortunes, 

Feel for your griefs, and pity your distress; 

I love his courage, and esteem his virtue; 

He seems well worthy of the royal birth 

Which he assumes; but truths of such importance 
Demand more ample proofs; I take him therefore 
Beneath my care, and, if he is thy son, 

I shall adopt him mine. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Thou, thou adopt me? 


MEROPE. 
Alas! my child! 


POLIPHONTES. 

His fate depends on thee: 

It is not long since, to secure his death. 

Thou didst consent to marry Poliphontes; 

Now thou wouldst save him, shall not love do more 


Than vengeance? 


MEROPE. 
Ha! barbarian! 


POLIPHONTES. 

Madam, know 

His life, or death, depends on thy resolve: 

I know your love, your tenderness, too well, 
To think you will expose to my just wrath 
So dear an object by a harsh refusal. 


MEROPE. 
My lord, at least let me be free, and deign — 


POLIPHONTES. 

He is your son, or he’s a traitor, madam; 

I must be yours before I can protect him, 

Or be revenged on both; a word from you 
Decides his fate, or punishment, or pardon; 

Or as his mother I shall look upon you 

As his accomplice; therefore make your choice: 
I will receive your answer at the temple 
Before the attesting gods. 

| To the soldiers. 

Guard well your prisoner: 

Come, follow me: 

[Turning to Mérope. 

I shall expect you, madam; 

Be quick in your resolve; confirm his birth 

By giving me your hand; your answer only 
Saves or condemns him; and as you determine 
He is my victim, madam, or — my son. 


MEROPE. 
O grant me but the pleasure to behold him; 
Restore him to my love, to my despair. 


POLIPHONTES. 
You’ll see him at the temple. 


ALGISTHUS. 

[As the guards are carrying him off. 

O great queen, 

I dare not call thee by the sacred name 
Of mother, do not, I beseech thee, aught 
Unworthy of thyself, or of Aigisthus; 
For, if Iam thy son, thy son shall die 
As a king ought. 


SCENE III. 


MEROPE. 

[Alone. 

Ye cruel spoilers, why 

Will you thus tear him from me? O he’s gone, 
I’ve lost him now forever; wherefore, heaven, 
Didst thou restore him to a mother’s vows, 
Or why preserve him in a foreign land, 

To fall at last a wretched sacrifice, 

A victim to the murderer of his father? 

O save him, hide him in the desert’s gloom; 
Direct his steps, and shield him from the tyrant! 


SCENE IV. 
MEROPE, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


MEROPE. 
O Narbas, knowest thou the unhappy fate 
To which I am doomed? 


NARBAS. 
Well I know the king 
Must die; I know A‘gisthus is in chains. 


MEROPE. 
And I destroyed him. 


NARBAS. 
You? 


MEROPE. 

Discovered all: 

But thinkest thou, Narbas, ever mother yet 
Could see a child, as I did, and be silent? 
But it is past: and now I must repair 

My weakness with my crimes. 


NARBAS. 
What crimes? 


SCENE V. 
MEROPE, NARBAS, EURICLES, ISMENIA. 


ISMENIA. 

O madam, 

Now call forth all the vigor of your soul, 

The hour of trial comes: the fickle crowd, 

Still fond of novelty, with ardent zeal, 

Press forward to behold the expected nuptials; 
Each circumstance conspires to serve the tyrant: 
Already the bribed priest has made his god 
Declare for Poliphontes: “He received 

Your vows, Messene was a witness to them, 
And heaven will see the contract is fulfilled:” 
Thus spoke the holy seer; the people answered 
With acclamations loud, and songs of joy; 
They little know the grief that wrings thy heart; 
But thank the gods for these detested nuptials, 
And bless the tyrant for his cruelty. 


MEROPE. 


And are my sorrows made the public joy? 


NARBAS. 
O these are dreadful means to save thy son. 


MEROPE. 
They are indeed: thou shudderest at the thought: 
It is a crime. 


NARBAS. 
But to destroy thy child 
Were still more horrible. 


MEROPE. 

Away: despair 

Has given me courage, and restored my virtue: 
Let’s to the temple; there I’! show the people 
My dear A‘gisthus; ‘twixt myself and the altar 
Will place my son; the gods will see him there; 
They will defend him, for from them he sprang: 
Too long already persecuting heaven 

Hath scourged his helpless innocence; and now 
It will avenge him: O I will set forth 

His savage murderer in the blackest colors, 
Till vengeance shall inspire each honest heart 
With tenfold rage: now dread a mother’s cries, 
Ye cruel tyrants, for they will be heard: 

They come; alas! I tremble yet, despair 

And horror seize me: hark, they call, my son 
Is dying: see the cruel murderer plants 

A dagger in his breast: a moment more 

And he is lost: ye savage ministers 

[Turning to the sacrificers. 

Of the base tyrant, you must drag the victim 
Up to the altar; can you, must you do it? 

O vengeance, duty, tendemess, and love, 

And thou great nature, what will ye ordain, 
What will ye do with an unhappy queen, 


Abandoned to despair? 


END of the FOURTH ACT. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
AAGISTHUS, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


NARBAS. 

Our fate is yet uncertain, whilst the tyrant 
Still keeps us in the palace; all my fears 
Are for A:gisthus: O my king, my son, 
Let me still call thee by that tender name, 
O live, disarm the tyrant’s rage, preserve 
A life so dear, so precious to Messene, 
So valued by thy faithful Narbas! 


EURICLES. 

Think 

On the poor queen, who, for thy sake alone 
A humble suppliant, sprinkles with her tears 
The tyrant’s murderous hand. 


AGISTHUS. 

I’m scarce awakened 

From my long dream, I seem as one new-born; 

A wandering stranger in a world unknown; 

New thoughts inspire, new day breaks in upon me; 
The son of Mérope, and great Cresphontes; 

And yet his murderer triumphs; he commands, 
And I obey; the blood of Hercules 

A captive and in chains! 


NARBAS. 

O would to heaven 

The grandson of Alcides still remained 
Unknown in Elis! 


AGISTHUS. 

Is it not most strange, 

Young as I am, that I should know already, 

By sad experience, every human woe? 

Horror and shame, and banishment, and death, 

Since my first dawn of life, have pressed upon me: 

A persecuted wretch I wandered long 

From clime to clime, hid in the desert’s gloom, 

I languished there in vile obscurity: 

Yet, bear me witness, heaven, midst all my woes 

Nor murmured nor complained: though proud ambition 
Devoured my soul, I learned the humble virtues 

That suited best my hard and low condition: 

Still I respected, still obeyed thee, Narbas, 

And loved thee as a father; nor would e’er 

Have wished to find another, but high heaven 

Would change my fate to make me but more wretched: 
I am Cresphontes’ son, yet can’t avenge him; 

I’ve found a mother, and a tyrant now 

Will snatch her from me; soon she must be his: 


O I could curse the hour that gave me birth, 

And the kind succor which thy goodness lent me: 
O why didst thou hold back the uplifted hand 

Of a mistaken mother? But for thee 

I had fulfilled my fate, and all my woes 

Had ended with my life. 


NARBAS. 
We are undone, 
The tyrant comes. 


SCENE II. 
POLIPHONTES, ASGISTHUS, NARBAS, EURICLES, Guards. 


POLIPHONTES. 
[To Narbas and the rest. 


Retire: and thou, rash youth, 

Whose tender years demand my pity, list, 
And mark me well; for the last time I come 
To give thee here thy choice of life or death, 
Thy present and thy future happiness, 

Thy very being hangs upon my will: 

I can advance thee to the highest rank, 

Or shut thee in a dungeon, kill or save thee: 
Removed from courts, and bred in solitude, 
Thou art not fit to govern; let me guide 

In wisdom’s ways thy inexperienced youth; 
Assume not in thy humble state a pride 
Which thou mistakest for virtue: if thy birth 
Be mean and lowly, bend to thy condition; 
If happier fate hath given thee to descend 
From royal blood, and thou wert born a prince, 
Make thyself worthy of thy noble rank, 

And learn of me to rule: the queen, thou seest, 
Has set thee an example; she obeys, 

And meets me at the temple; follow her, 
Tread in my steps, attend us to the altar, 
And swear eternal homage to thy king, 

To Poliphontes: if thou fearest the gods, 
Call them to witness thy obedience; haste, 
The gates of glory open to receive, 

And not to enter may be fatal to thee: 
Determine therefore now, and answer me. 


ALEGISTHUS. 

How can I answer when thou hast disarmed me? 
Thy words, I own, astonish and confound; 

But give me back that weapon which thy fears 
Have wrested from me; give me my good sword, 
And I will answer as I ought; will show thee, 
Perfidious as thou art, which is the slave, 

And which the master, whether Poliphontes 

Was born to rule o’er princes, or A‘gisthus 


To scourge oppressors. 


POLIPHONTES. 

Impotence and rashness! 

My kind indulgence makes thee insolent: 
Thou thinkest I'll not demean myself so far 
To punish an unknown rebellious slave; 

But mercy, thus abused, will change to wrath: 
I give thee but a moment to determine, 

And shall expect thee at the altar; there 

To die or to obey: guards, bring him to me: 
Narbas, to you and Euricles I leave 

The haughty rebel; you shall answer for him: 
I know your hatred of me, and I know 

Your weakness, too, but trust to your experience, 
You will advise him for the best; meantime 
Remember, whether he’s the son of Narbas 
Or Meérope, he must obey, or die. 


SCENE III. 
A‘GISTHUS, NARBAS, EURICLES. 


AEGISTHUS. 

I’1] listen to no counsel but the voice 

Of vengeance; O inspire me, Hercules, 

O from thy seat of endless bliss look down 
On thy A‘gisthus, animate his soul, 

And guide his footsteps! Poliphontes calls, 
I will attend him; let us to the altar. 


NARBAS. 
Wilt thou then die? 


EURICLES. 

We must not follow thee: 

Let us collect our few remaining friends, 
And strive — 


AEGISTHUS. 

Away: another time my soul 

Would listen to your kind advice, for well 

I know ye love me; but no counsellors 

Must now be heard save all-directing heaven 
And my own heart: the irresolute alone 

Is swayed by others, but the blood of heroes 
Will guide itself: away, the die is cast. 

What do I see? O gracious heaven! my mother! 


SCENE IV. 
MEROPE, Z.GISTHUS, NARBAS, EURICLES, Attendants. 


MEROPE. 

Once more, A‘gisthus, by the tyrant’s order, 
We meet together; he has sent me to thee: 
Think not that, after these detested nuptials, 
I mean to live; but for thy sake, my son, 

I have submitted to this shameful bondage: 
For thee alone I fear; for thee I bear 

This load of infamy: O live, A’gisthus, 

Let me entreat thee, live; ere thou canst rule 
Thou must obey, and servitude must open 
The path to vengeance; thou contemnest my weakness, 
I know thou dost; but O the more I love 
The more I fear. O my dear child — 


AEGISTHUS. 
Be bold, 
And follow me. 


MEROPE. 
Alas! what wouldst thou do? 
Why, ye just gods, why was he made too virtuous? 


AGISTHUS. 
Seest thou my father’s tomb? dost thou not hear 


His voice? art thou a mother and a queen? 
O if thou art, come on. 


MEROPE. 

Methinks some god 

Inspires thy soul, and raises thee above 
The race of mortals: now I see the blood 
Of great Alcides flows through every vein, 
And animates A:gisthus: O my son, 

Give me a portion of thy noble fire, 

And raise this drooping heart! 


A.GISTHUS. 
Hast thou no friends 
Within this fatal temple? 


MEROPE. 

Once I had 

A crowd of followers when I was a queen, 

But now their virtue sinks beneath the weight 

Of my misfortunes, and they bend their necks 

To this new yoke: they hate the tyrant, yet 

Have crowned him; love their queen, and yet desert her. 


AL.GISTHUS. 
By all art thou abandoned; at the altar 
Waits Poliphontes for thee? 


MEROPE. 
Yes. 


AGISTHUS. 
His soldiers, 
Do they attend him? 


MEROPE. 
No: he is surrounded 
By that ungrateful faithless crowd that once 


Encircled Mérope, by them upled 
To the altar, I will force for thee alone 
A passage. 


AGISTHUS. 

And alone I’|I follow thee: 

There shall I meet my ancestors divine; 

The gods who punish murderers will be there. 


MEROPE. 
Alas! these fifteen years they have contemned thee. 


ALGISTHUS. 
They did it but to try me. 


MEROPE. 
What’s thy purpose? 


A:GISTHUS. 

No matter what; let us begone: farewell 

My mournful friends, at least ye soon shall know 
The son of Mérope deserved your care. 

[To Narbas, embracing him. 

Narbas, believe me, thou shalt never blush 

To own me for thy son. 


SCENE V. 


NARBAS. 

What means A‘gisthus? 

Alas! my cares are fruitless all and vain: 

I hoped the sure slow-moving hand of time 

Would justify the ways of heaven, and place 

The wronged A‘gisthus on Messene’s throne; 

But guilt still triumphs, and my hopes are vanished; 
His courage will destroy him; death awaits 

His disobedience. 

[A noise within. 


EURICLES. 
Hark! they shout. 


NARBAS. 
Alas! 
It is the fatal signal. 


EURICLES. 
Let us listen. 


NARBAS. 
I tremble. 


EURICLES. 

Doubtless, at the very moment 

When Poliphontes was to wed the queen, 

She has dissolved the shameful bonds by death, 
For so her rage had purposed. 


NARBAS. 
Then A‘gisthus 
Must perish too, she should have lived for him. 


EURICLES. 

The noise increases, like the rolling thunder 
Onward it comes, and every moment grows 
More dreadful. 


NARBAS. 

Hark! I hear on every side 

The trumpets sound, the groans of dying men, 
And clash of swords; they force the palace. 


EURICLES. 

See 

Yon bloody squadron; look, it is dispersed; 
They fly. 


NARBAS. 
Perhaps to serve the tyrant’s cause. 


EURICLES. 
Far as my eyes can reach I see them still 
Engaged in fight. 


NARBAS. 

Whose blood will there be shed? 
Surely I heard the name of Mérope, 
And of A‘gisthus. 


EURICLES. 

Thanks to heaven, the ways 

Are open, I will hence, and know my fate. 
[He goes out. 


NARBAS. 

I’ll follow thee, but not with equal steps, 

For I am old and feeble: O ye gods! 

Restore my strength, give to this nerveless arm 
Its former vigor; let me save my king, 

Or yield up the poor remnant of my days, 

And die in his defence. 


SCENE VI. 


NARBAS, ISMENIA. 
[A crowd of people. 


NARBAS. 

Who’s there? Ismenia? 

Bloody and pale! O horrid spectacle! 
Art thou indeed Ismenia? 


ISMENIA. 
O my voice, 
My breath is lost; let me recover them, 


And I will tell thee all. 


NARBAS. 
My son — 
The queen — do they yet live? 


ISMENIA. 
I’m scarce myself; 
Half dead with fear; the crowd has borne me hither. 


NARBAS. 
How does A‘gisthus? 


ISMENIA. 

O he is indeed 

The son of gods; a stroke so terrible, 

So noble! never did the unconquered courage 
Of great Alcides with a deed so bold 
Astonish mortals. 


NARBAS. 
O my son, my king, 
The work of my own hands, the gallant hero! 


ISMENIA. 

Crowned with fresh flowers the victim was prepared, 
And Hymen’s torches round the altar blazed, 

When Poliphontes, wrapped in gloomy silence, 
Stretched forth his eager hand; the priest pronounced 
The solemn words; amidst her weeping maids 

Stood fixed in grief the wretched Mérope; 

Slow she advanced, and trembling in these arms, 
Instead of Hymen, called on death; the people 

Were silent all; when from the holy threshold, 

A more than mortal form, a youthful hero 

Stepped forth, and sudden darted to the altar; 

It was A:gisthus; there undaunted seized 

The axe that for the holy festival 


Had been prepared; then with the lightning’s speed 
He ran, and felled the tyrant; “Die,” he cried, 
“Usurper, die; now take your victim, gods.” 
Erox, the monster’s vile accomplice, saw 

His master weltering in his blood, upraised 

His hand for vengeance; but A‘gisthus smote 
The slave, and laid him at the tyrant’s feet: 
Meantime, recovered, Poliphontes rose 

And fought; I saw A:gisthus wounded; saw 

The fierce encounter: the guards ran to part them; 
When Merope, such power has mighty love, 
Pierced through opposing multitudes, and cried, 
“Stop, ye inhuman murderers, ‘tis my son, 

“Tis my A‘gisthus, turn your rage on me, 

And plant your daggers in the breast of her 

Who bore him, of his mother, and your queen:” 
Her shrieks alarmed the crowd, and a firm band 
Of faithful friends secured her from the rage 

Of the rude soldiers; then might you behold 

The broken altars, and the sacred ruins: 

On every side, confusion, war, and slaughter 
Triumphant reigned; brothers on brothers rose, 
Children were butchered in their mothers’ arms, 
Friends murdered friends, the dying and the dead 
Together lay, and o’er their bodies trampled 

The flying crowd; with groans the temple rung. 
Amidst the uproar of contending legions 

I lost A:gisthus and the queen, and fled: 

In vain I asked each passing stranger whither 
They bent their way; their answers but increased 
My terrors; still they cry, he falls, he’s dead, 

He conquers; all is darkness and confusion: 

I ran, I flew, and by the timely aid 

Of these kind friends have reached this place of safety: 
But still I know not whether yet the queen 

And great A‘gisthus are preserved; my heart 

Is full of terrors. 


NARBAS. 

Thou great arbiter 

Of all that’s mortal, providence divine, 
Complete thy glorious work, protect the good, 
Support the innocent, reward the wretched, 
Preserve my son, and I shall die in peace! 

Ha! midst you crowd do I behold the queen? 


SCENE VII. 


MEROPE, ISMENIA, NARBAS, People, Soldiers. 
[At the farther part of the stage is exposed the corpse of Poliphontes, 
covered with a bloody robe. 


MEROPE. 

Priests, warriors, friends, my fellow-citizens, 
Attend, and hear me in the name of heaven. 

Once more I swear, A‘gisthus is your king, 

The scourge of guilt, the avenger of his father, 
And yonder bleeding corpse, a hated monster, 

The foe of gods and men, who slew my husband, 
My dear Cresphontes, and his helpless children, 
Oppressed Messene, and usurped my kingdom, 
Yet dared to offer me his savage hand, 

Still reeking with the blood of half my race. 
[Meeting A:gisthus, who enters with the axe in his hand. 
But here behold Messene’s royal heir, 

My only hope, your queen’s illustrious son, 

Who conquered Poliphontes: see, my friends, 

This good old man, 

[Pointing to Narbas. 

Who saved him from the tyrant, 

And brought him here: the gods have done the rest. 


NARBAS. 
I call those gods to witness, ‘tis your king; 
He fought for them, and they protected him. 


AEGISTHUS. 

O hear a mother pleading for her son, 

And know me for your king! I have avenged 
A father, I have conquered but for you. 


MEROPE. 

If still ye doubt, look on his glorious wounds: 

Who, but the great descendant of Alcides, 

Could save Messene thus, and scourge a tyrant? 

He will support his subjects, and avenge 

An injured people: hark! the voice of heaven 
Confirms your choice, and speaks to you in thunder; 
It cries aloud, “A‘gisthus is my son.” 


SCENE VIII. 
MEROPE, Z.GISTHUS, ISMENIA, NARBAS, EURICLES, People. 


EURICLES. 

O madam, show yourself to the pleased people, 
The king’s return has fixed their wavering minds, 
And every heart is ours: the impatient crowd 
Sheds tears of joy, and blesses your noble son: 
Forever will they hold this glorious day 

In sweet remembrance; ardently they long 

To see their youthful sovereign, to behold 

His faithful Narbas, and adore their queen: 

The name of Poliphontes is detested; 

Thine and the king’s the praise of every tongue. 
O haste, enjoy thy victory and thy fame; 

Enjoy a nobler prize, thy people’s love. 


AEGISTHUS. 

To heaven ascribe the glory, not to me; 

Thence comes our happiness, and thence our virtue: 
While Mérope survives, I will not mount 
Messene’s throne, my joy shall be to place 

A mother there; and thou, my dearest Narbas, 


Shall be my friend, my guide, my father still. 


END of the FIFTH and LAST ACT. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
CASSANDER, SOSTHENES. 


CASSANDER. 

— Yet it is too soon. 

When I possess the crown, your faithful eyes 
Shall be the witnesses of all my deeds. 

Stay in this porch, the priestesses to-day 
Present Olympia to the powers divine: 

This day in secret she must expiate, 

Sins which are even to herself unknown. 
This day a better life I shall begin. 

O! dear Olympia, may you never know 

The heinous crime that’s hardly yet effaced, 
To whom your birth you owe, what blood I’ve shed. 


SOSTHENES. 

Can then my lord, a girl in infancy. 

Stolen on Euphrates’ banks, and by your sire 
Condemned to slavery, in your royal breast 
Raise such a conflict? — 


CASSANDER. 

— Sosthenes, respect 

A slave to whom the world should homage pay: 
The wrongs of fate I labor to repair. 

My father had his reasons to conceal 

The noble blood to which she owed her birth. 
What do I say? O cruel memory! 

He set her down amongst the victims doomed 
To bleed, that he might unmolested reign... .. 
Although in cruelty and carnage bred 

I pitied her, and turned my father’s heart; 


I who the mother stabbed, the daughter saved, 

My frenzy and my crime she never knew. 

Olympia, may thy error ever last, 

Though as a benefactor thou dost love 

Cassander, quickly he would have thy hate 

Wert thou to know what blood his hands have shed. 


SOSTHENES. 

I don’t into those secrets strive to pry. 
Of your true interest I speak alone. 

Of all the several monarchs who pretend 
To Alexander’s throne, Antigones, 

And he alone, is to your cause a friend. 


CASSANDER. 
His friendship I have always held most dear. 
I will to him be faithful — 


SOSTHENES. 

— He to you 

Equal fidelity and friendship owes, 

But since we’ve seen him enter first these walls, 
His heart by secret jealousy seems filled, 

And from your love he seems to be estranged. 


CASSANDER. 

What matters it? Oh, ever honored shades 
Of Alexander and Statira — Dust 

Of a famed hero, of a demi-god, 

By my remorse you are enough avenged. 
Olympia from their shades appeased obtain 
The peace for which my heart so long has sighed; 
Let your bright virtues all my fears dispel, 
Be my defence and heaven propitiate; 

But to this porch, just opened ere the day, 

I see Antigones the king advance. 


SCENE II. 


CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, ANTIGONES, HERMAS. 


ANTIGONES. 

[To Hermas behind. 

I must this secret know, it importunes me. 
Even in his heart I’1] read what he conceals. 
Depart, but be at hand — 


CASSANDER. 
When scarce the sun 
Darts his first rays, what cause can bring you here? 


ANTIGONES. 

Your interests, Cassander, since the gods 

By penitence you have propitious made, 

The earth between us we must strive to share. 
No more war’s horrors Ephesus dismay; 

Your secret mysteries which awe inspire 

Have banished discord and calamities. 
Monarchs’ contentions are awhile composed, 
But this repose is short, and soon our climes 
By flames and by the sword will be laid waste; 
The sword’s not sheathed nor flames extinguished yet. 
Antipater’s no more, your courage, cares, 

His undertaking doubtless will complete, 

The brave Antipater had never borne 

To see Seleucus and the Lagides, 

And treacherous Antiochus, insult 

The tomb of Alexander, boldly seize 

His conquests and his great successors brave. 


CASSANDER. 

Would to the gods that Alexander could 
From heaven’s height this daring man behold; 
Would he were still alive — 


ANTIGONES. 
Your words surprise; 


Can you then Alexander’s loss regret? 
What can to such a strange remorse give rise! 
Of Alexander’s death you’re innocent. 


CASSANDER. 
Alas! I caused his death — 


ANTIGONES. 

— He justly fell. 

That victim loudly all the Grecians claimed. 
Long was the world of his ambition tired. 

The poison that he drank from Athens came, 
Perdiccas cast it in the sparkling bow]; 

The bowl your father put into your hand, 

But never intimated the design. 

You then were young, you at the banquet served, 
The banquet where the haughty tyrant died. 


CASSANDER. 
The impious parricide excuse no more. 


ANTIGONES. 

Can you then abjectly thus deify 

The murderer of Clitus, whose fell rage 
Destroyed Parmenio, and who, madly vain, 
Dishonoring his mother durst aspire 

To be a god, and adoration claimed? 

“Tis he deserves the name of parricide; 

And when at Babylon we cut him off, 

When fate o’ertook him in the poisoned bowl, 
We mortals and the gods at once revenged. 


CASSANDER. 
Although he had his faults, you still must own 
He was a hero and our lawful king. 


ANTIGONES. 
A hero! — 


CASSANDER. 
— Doubtless he deserves the name. 


ANTIGONES. 
It was our valor, ‘twas our arms, our blood, 
To which the ungrateful wretch his conquests owed. 


CASSANDER. 

Ye tutelary gods! 

Who could be more ungrateful than our sires? 
All to that rank exalted strove to rise. 

But wherefore were his wife and children slain? 
Who can relate the horrors of that day? 


ANTIGONES. 

This late repentance fills me with surprise. 
Jealous and quite suspicious of his friends 
He had become a Persian, and espoused 
A daughter of Darius; we were slaves. 

Do you then wish that, furious for revenge, 
Statira had his subjects roused to arms, 
And to his shade had sacrificed us all? 
She armed them all, Antipater himself 
That day with difficulty escaped her rage. 
A father’s life you saved — 


CASSANDER. 
— ‘Tis true, but still 
This hand the wife of Alexander slew. 


ANTIGONES. 
It is the fate of combats, our success 
Should not be followed by regret and tears. 


CASSANDER. 

After the fatal stroke I wept I own, 

And, stained with that august but hapless blood, 
Astonished at myself and mad with grief 


For what my father forced me to commit, 
I long have groaned in secret — 


ANTIGONES. 

— But declare 

Wherefore to-day you feel these pangs of grief. 
A friend should to a friend his heart disclose, 
You still dissemble — 


CASSANDER. 

Friend, what can I say? 

Depend upon it there’s a time the heart 

To virtue’s paths by instinct’s force returns; 
And when the memory of former guilt 
With terror harrows up the frighted soul — 


ANTIGONES. 

Of murders expiated think no more, 

But let us to our interests still attend. 

If your soul must be ruffled by remorse, 
Repent that you’ve abandoned Asia’s plains 
To insolent Antiochus’s sway. 

May my brave watriors and your valiant Greeks 
Again with terror shake Euphrates’ shores: 
Of all these upstart kings, elate with pride, 
Not one is worthy of the name, not one 
Like us has served Darius’ conqueror. 

Our chiefs are all cut off — 


CASSANDER. 
— Perhaps the gods 
Have sacrificed them to their monarch’s shade. 


ANTIGONES. 

We who still live should labor to restore 

The few who have survived the general wreck. 
The victor dying, to the worthiest left 

His host, who saves it is the man he meant. 


My fortune and your own at once secure, 

The strongest all men must the worthiest own. 
The fallen powers of Greece let’s raise again: 
Let discord from our councils be removed, 
Lest to these tyrants we should fall a prey; 
They were not born to vie with men like us. 
Say, will you second me? — 


CASSANDER. 

— My friend, I swear 

I’m ready to assert our common cause. 
Unworthy hands have Asia’s sceptre seized, 
Nile and the Euphrates both are tyrannized; 
I'll fight for you, for Greece and for myself. 


ANTIGONES. 

Interest your promise dictates; both I trust, 
But much more in your friendship I confide, 
That secret tie by which we both are bound. 
But of your friendship I require a proof: 

Do not refuse it. 


CASSANDER. 

By your doubt I’m wronged. 

If what you ask is in my power, your will 
I as a sacred order shall obey. 


ANTIGONES. 

Perhaps you will consider with surprise 
The trifle which in friendship’s name I ask; 
“Tis but a slave — . 


CASSANDER. 
— All mine you may command, 
They’re prostrate at your feet, choose which you will. 


ANTIGONES. 
A foreign damsel, suffer me to ask, 


In Babylon made captive by your sire. 

She’s yours by lot, I claim her as the prize 
Of labors which for you I’ve undergone. 
Your father used her hardly I am told, 

But in my court she’! meet with due respect. 
Her name’s Olympia — 


CASSANDER. 
Olympia! 


ANTIGONES. 
That’s the fair one’s name. 


CASSANDER. 
How unexpectedly he wounds my heart! 
Must I resign Olympia? 


ANTIGONES. 

Hear me, friend, 

I hope I shall Cassander grateful find; 
In trifles a refusal may offend, 

And sure you do not mean to injure me. 


CASSANDER. 

No, you shall soon the youthful slave behold: 
You shall yourself decide if ‘twould be fit 
That I should give her up at your request: 

To this shrine none profane can find access. 
Under the inspection of the powers divine, 
Olympia ‘midst the priestesses remains. 

The gates will open at the proper time 
Within this porch, to which access is free; 
My coming wait, and all complaint suspend. 
New mysteries may strike you with surprise; 
You quickly may determine whether kings 
Can to Olympia now have any claim. 

[He enters the temple again, and Sosthenes goes out.] 


SCENE III. 
ANTIGONES and HERMAS in the porch. 


HERMAS. 

My lord, you move my wonder, whilst alarms 
Disturb all Asia, and a hundred kings 

For power supreme in fields of blood contend; 
When fortune Alexander’s wide domains 
Prepares amongst the valiant to divide. 

Whilst greatly you to sovereign sway lay claim, 
Can a slave be the object of your wish? 


ANTIGONES. 

Your wonder’s just; but reasons, which to none 

I dare disclose, to this pursuit excite. 

Perhaps this slave may of importance prove 

To Asia’s kings; to all men who aspire; 

To him who in his bosom bears a heart 

Which nobly aims at Alexander’s throne. 
Strangest conjectures long my soul has framed 
Upon the slave’s adventures, and her name. 

I sought for information; oft my eyes 

Have gazed upon her from these ramparts’ height. 
The time and place to which she owes her birth, 
The great respect which even a master shows her, 
Cassander’s sorrow and obscure discourse, 

With fresh suspicions have my soul inspired; 

The mystery dark, I think, I can see through. 


HERMAS. 
He loves her, I am told; and, with the care 
Of a kind father, educates her youth. 


ANTIGONES. 

We’ |l know the truth, but see, the temple opens 
And shows the sacred altar decked with flowers. 
The priestesses are ranged on either side; 


The high priest sits within the sacred shrine, 
Cassander and Olympia now advance. 


SCENE IV. 


The three doors of the temple are opened. The inside of the temple is 
discovered. The priests advance slowly on one side, and the priestesses on 
the other. They are all clothed in white raiment, with blue girdles, the ends 
of which touch the ground. Cassander and Olympia lay their hands on the 
altar. Antigones and Hermas stand in the porch. 


CASSANDER. 

Oh God of kings and gods, eternal mind 

Who in these sacred mysteries stand revealed; 
Who dost the wicked punish, and the just 
Support, with whom remorse atones for crimes: 
Great God confirm the vows which here I make. 
Olympia, heavenly fair! those vows receive; 

To you my throne, my life I dedicate. 

A love as pure, as holy as the fire 

Of Vesta, which ne’er dies, I promise here, 

To heaven devoted, priestesses august, 

Receive the vows and promises I make; 

Bear them in clouds of incense to the throne 

Of listening gods, and may they still avert 

The punishment that’s due to crimes like mine. 


OLYMPIA. 

Protect, O gods! in whom I put my trust, 

The master who supplied a father’s care; 

Let my kind lover and my husband still 

Be dear to you, and worthy of your care. 

My heart is to you known, his rank, his crown 
Are the least gifts which on me he bestows: 
“Tis yours to answer for my ardent flame, 
Who here bear witness to its purity. 

May I from him to please you learn, and may 
Your justice doom me to the infernal shades, 


If faithless to your laws I e’er forget 
My former state, and what I owe to him. 


CASSANDER. 

Let’s to the shrine return, where bliss invites. 

The solemn pomp you priestesses prepare, 

The pomp from which my happiness I date; 
Sanctify both my passion and my life, 

I’ve at the temple seen the gods, in her 

I see them; may they hate me if I am false. 
Antigones, you hear what I have said, 

Sufficient answer have I now returned? 
Acknowledge now that you should cease to claim 
Cassander’s slave; know even my throne itself, 
And all my grandeur, are below her worth. 
Whatever friendship may unite our hearts, 

You cannot such a sacrifice expect. 

[They enter the temple again, and the doors are shut.] 


SCENE V. 
ANTIGONES, HERMAS. 


ANTIGONES. 

I doubt no more, I have discovered all. 

He braved me, but his ruin is at hand. 

He’s ardent and impetuous, and prone 
Sometimes to serve the gods, sometimes offend; 
The world has many characters like his, 
Made up of passion and religious zeal. 

With headlong passion, tenderness they mix, 
They oft repent, and all things undertake. 

He says he weds a slave, ah, never think 
That love could make him so debase himself. 
That slave is of a race himself respects, 

His secret machinations I surmise. 

He thinks in virtue of Olympia’s rights 

He one day may become supreme of kings. 


Had love alone been master of his breast, 

He had not from me kept it thus concealed. 

His friendship weak, you’ll quickly see give place 
To rancor and inveterate enmity. 


HERMAS. 

Perhaps to his infatuated heart, 

Designs too deep for lovers you ascribe; 

Our actions oft, even in our great concerns, 
Are but effects which from our passions spring. 
Their power tyrannic, we in vain disguise, 

The weak is oft a politician deemed; 
Cassander’s not the first king who has stooped 
To love a slave, and raise her to his bed. 
Heroes have often, by their flames subdued, 
Yielded to women, whilst they monarchs braved. 


ANTIGONES. 

What you have said is just, you reason right, 

But all I see, suspicion has confirmed. 

Shall I avow the truth? Olympia’s charms 

Have jealousy excited in my soul: 

My secret sentiments too plain you see. 

Perhaps love mingles with these great concerns. 
More than I thought, their marriage grieves my soul. 
Cassander’s not the only man that’s weak. 


HERMAS. 

But he relied upon you. Can then kings 

Never be to the laws of friendship true? 

Nor your alliance, nor your fellowship 

In arms, the dangers which you both have shared, 
Nor oaths redoubled, nor united cares, 

Can save you from the woes that discord brings. 
Is then true friendship banished from the earth? 


ANTIGONES. 
I know to friendship Greece has temples raised, 


To interest none, though interest’s there adored. 

At once with love and with ambition blind 

Cassander hides from me Olympia’s birth. 

Cassander views me with a jealous eye: 

He’s in the right; perhaps this very day 

The object of his wishes will be mine. 

[The initiated, the priests and the priestesses pass over the stage in 
procession, with garlands of flowers in their hands. | 


HERMAS. 

He has received her hand, the sacred shrine 
Already sees their nuptial pomp prepared: 

The initiated, followed by the priests, 

With garlands in their hands, attend in crowds, 
Over the rites love’s sacred power presides. 


ANTIGONES. 

His conquest may be ravished from him soon: 
I shall on your fidelity rely. 

Gods, laws, and people, will for me declare. 
Let us amoment fly these odious pomps, 
And take the measures my designs require; 
Let us pollute this sanctuary o’ er, 

Not with the blood of bulls, but human gore. 


End of the first ACT. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 


The three doors of the temple are opened. Though this scene and many 
others, are supposed to pass in the innermost part of the temple, as theatres 
are not built in a manner favorable to the voice, the performers are obliged 
to advance forward towards the porch, but the three doors of the temple are 
open, to show that they are supposed to be in the temple. 


THE HIEROPHANTS, THE PRIESTS, AND THE PRIESTESSES. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

What in these sacred days, this shrine august, 
When God consoles the just, and sins forgives, 
Shall one of all the priestesses presume 

To interrupt the rites, and disobey? 

Must Arzane from duty be exempt? 


ONE OF THE PRIESTESSES. 

Arzane bent on silence in retreat, 

Bathes with her tears the statues of the gods; 
She hides herself, my lord, from every eye; 
A prey to grief, and weakened by her woes, 
And wishes death may end her misery. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Her woes we pity, but she must obey; 

Let her a moment at the rites attend. 

Since she has lain concealed in her retreat, 
First on this day her presence is required. 

Bid her approach, the sacred will of heaven 
[The inferior priestess goes in quest of Arzane. | 
Calls to the altar, and won’t brook delay. 
Adorned by her with wreaths of gayest flowers, 
Olympia must before the gods be led. 


Initiated in our sacred rites, 

Cassander must be purified by her; 

Our mysteries soon must be complete, and all 
The orders of the gods must be obeyed; 

They never vary, are forever fixed, 

Nor like the changeful laws of humankind. 


SCENE IL. 
THE HIEROPHANTS, THE PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES, STATIRA. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

[To Statira. 

You must not duty’s sacred call neglect, 

Nor your most holy ministry decline. 

Since in this blest asylum first you made 

The vow, which never more can be recalled; 
Upon this day first by the gods you’re chosen 
Their laws to Asia’s victors to declare. 

Be worthy of the god you represent. 


STATIRA. 

[Covered with a veil which does not conceal her features. | 
Oh heavens, why after fifteen years that here, 
Within deep solitudes and silent walls, 
Remote from mankind, fate has buried me; 
Why do you force me from obscurity? 

Why do you bring me to the light and woe? 
[To the Hierophants. 

My lord, when to this temple I repaired, 
“Twas but to weep, and die in secret here. 
You know that was my purpose — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— Other laws 

The will of heaven prescribes you on this day, 
And since at nuptials now you first preside, 
Your name, your rank no longer must be hid. 


You must declare them — 


STATIRA. 

— Sir, what matter these? 

The blood of beggars and the blood of kings, 

Are they not equal in the sight of heaven? 

By heaven we’re better known than by ourselves, 
Great names might formerly have dazzled me; 
They’re all forgotten in the silent tomb, 

Let them be ever blotted from my mind. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Vain glory and ambition we renounce. 

In this point we’re agreed, but still the gods 
Exact a full confession of the truth. 

Say all, you shudder — 


STATIRA. 

— So you will yourself. 

[To the Priests and Priestesses. 

You, who on heaven’s high majesty attend, 

Who share my fate, whose lives are passed in prayer, 
Religiously my secret ever keep. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
We swear it solemnly. 


STATIRA. 

— Ere I proceed, 

Say, is Cassander, that blood-thirsty man, 
Admitted to your sacred mysteries? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Madam, he is — 


STATIRA. 
— Are then his crimes atoned? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Of mercy every mortal stands in need. 

If innocence alone could heaven approach, 
Who in this temple would the gods adore? 
All human virtue from repentance springs. 
Such is the eternal order of the gods. 
Mortals are guilty, but heaven pardons all. 


STATIRA. 

If you then knew the barbarous, horrid deeds 

Which make him sue for grace and vengeance dread, 
If you knew that by him his master fell, 

A master dear to heaven, and if you knew 

What blood he shed within these flaming walls, 
When even in dying Alexander’s eyes, 

He gored the bosom of his weeping queen, 

And threw her dying on her husband’s corpse, 
You’ll still be more surprised when I’ve revealed 
Secrets as yet unknown to human kind. 

That wife who once on glory’s summit sat, 

Whose memory bleeding Persia honors still, 

Darius’ daughter, Alexander’s wife, 

She’s here before you, ask her nothing more. 

[The priests and priestesses lift up their hands and bend their bodies. ] 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

What have I heard, you gods whom crimes offend, 
How do you strike your images on earth? 

Statira in this temple, give me leave 

Respect profoundest — 


STATIRA. 

— Rise, thou reverend priest, 

No longer am I mistress of the world, 

Only respect the anguish of my mind. 

In me of human greatness see the fate. 

What my sire found the moment of his death, 


I found in Babylon when drenched in blood 
Darius, king of kings of throne deprived, 

A fugitive in deserts, quite forlorn, 

By his own treacherous followers was slain, 
A stranger, wretched outcast of the earth, 
Consoled his misery in his dying hour, 

See you that woman to my court a stranger. 
[Showing the inferior priestess. 

Her hand, her hand alone preserved my life. 
“Twas she that brought me from the slaughtered heap 
Where my base friends had left me to expire; 
She is of Ephesus; my steps she led 

To this asylum on my realm’s confines. 

I saw my spoils by numerous plunderers torn, 
The field strewed o’er with dying and the dead, 
All Alexander’s soldiers raised to kings, 

And public robberies called great exploits. 
The world I hated and its various woes; 

I left it, and lived here interred alive. 

I own I mourn a daughter much beloved, 
Torn from me whilst I weltered in my gore. 
This stranger here is all my family. 

My husband, daughter, and Darius lost, 
Heaven’s my resource alone — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— Be heaven your prop. 

From the throne which you lost to heaven you rise, 
God’s temple is your court, be happy there. 

Your grandeur though august was dangerous, 

The throne was terrible, forget it quite 

And look upon it with a pitying eye. 


STATIRA. 

This temple, sir, sometimes has calmed my griefs, 
But you may well conceive how much I’m shocked 
At seeing by Cassander the same gods 


Implored whom I’ve invoked against his head. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

This, I acknowledge, needs must give you pain: 
But our law speaks to you and must be heard. 
You have embraced it. — 


STATIRA. 

— Could I ever think 

It would so horrid an injunction lay? 

The torch of my sad days grows pale and dim, 

And these last moments which high heaven bestows 
What purpose serve they? — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— You’|l perhaps forgive, 

You have yourself traced out your great career. 
Proceed in it and never look behind. 

Shades when unbound from cumbrous, fleshly chains, 
Taste lasting rest, and are from passion free. 

A new day gives them light, a cloudless day; 

They live for heaven, their lot is like to ours. 

Soon on our hearts a blest retreat bestows 

Oblivion of our enemies and griefs. 


STATIRA. 

I’m priestess now, ‘tis true, though once a queen, 
My duty’s harsh, oh! with my weakness bear. 
What must I do? — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— Olympia on her knees 

Will soon appear before you, then ‘tis yours 
To bless the marriage of the illustrious pair. 


STATIRA. 
I’ll reconcile her to a life of woe, 
That is the lot of mortals. — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— The incense, 

The water for ablution, and the gifts 

Offered up to the gods, your royal hands 
Shall bear, and at their sacred shrine present. 


STATIRA. 

For whom should I present them, wretch — must then 
My life be filled with horror to its close? 

In my retreat I thought to ‘scape from woe, 

Oh fruitless hope! woe everywhere abounds: 

Let me obey the law which I have made. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Farewell, I both lament you and admire. 
Behold, she comes. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE III. 
STATIRA AND OLYMPIA. 


STATIRA. 

[The stage shakes. 

Dark and awful cells, 

You shake, a horrid murmur strikes my ear: 
The temple quakes, must nature then be moved 
When she appears, must all my senses fail, 
And the same trouble and confusion feel? 


OLYMPIA. 
[ Terrified. 
Ah madam! 


STATIRA. 

Young, tender victim to the nupital law, 
Approach. These frightful omens crime denote, 
Such charms as yours for virtue’s self seem made. 


OLYMPIA. 

My sinking courage, oh just gods support! 
Oh you, the confidant of their decrees, 
Deign to direct my innocence and youth. 
I claim your care, my terror dissipate. 


STATIRA. 

Alas, mine yours exceeds, embrace me, daughter, 
Do you then know your husband’s history, 

Or do you know your country or your birth? 


OLYMPIA. 

Of humble birth, I never did expect 

My present rank, to which I have no right. 
Cassander, madam’s king, he deigned in Greece 
To educate me at his father’s court. 

Since I’ve been near his person, I have seen 

In him the greatest of all human kind. 

The husband’s dear, the master is revered; 

Thus have I all my sentiments made known. 


STATIRA. 

How easily a youthful heart’s deceived! 

How much I love your candid innocence! 
Cassander, then, has taken charge of you. 

Do you not from some king derive your birth? 


OLYMPIA. 
Can none love virtue or obey its laws, 
But such as from a kingly race descend? 


STATIRA. 
I think not so, guilt dwells too near the throne. 


OLYMPIA. 
I was a Slave, no more. — 


STATIRA. 


— I’m much surprised 

Upon your front august, and in your eyes, 
In every noble feature of your face 

We read the virtues of a royal mind. 
Could you be then a slave? 


OLYMPIA. 

— Antipater 

Seized on my infancy by chance of war. 
All to his son I owe. — 


STATIRA. 

— Your first days thus 

Have felt misfortunes, which at length have ceased; 
My woes have been as lasting as my life. 

Say where and when you were by fate involved 

In ills which brought you to captivity? 


OLYMPIA. 

I’m told a king, the world’s victorious lord 

Was slain, and rivals for his empire strove; 

That whilst it was by fierce contentions torn, 

In Babylon Cassander saved my life, 

When it was threatened by the murderous blade. 


STATIRA. 

In days made sad by Alexander’s death, 
Were you then captive of Antipater, 
And did you by Cassander’s favors live? 


OLYMPIA. 
I never could learn more. Misfortunes past 
Felicity has banished from my thought. 


STATIRA. 

Captive at Babylon; eternal powers 

Do you then make of mortals’ woes your sport? 
The time, the place, her age, have in my soul 


At once roused joy, grief, tenderness, and dread. 
Am I not then deceived? Upon her face 
My valiant husband’s image is impressed... . . 


OLYMPIA. 
What say you? — 


STATIRA. 

— Heavens! such looks the hero cast, 

When mild and from the bloody field retired! 
He raised my family, which scarce had escaped 
The insatiate fury of the murderous blade! 
When he raised all my fallen family 

To their first rank, and when his hand touched mine! 
Illusion dear! enchanting hope! but vain. 

Can it be possible! List, princess, list, 

Pity the agitation of my soul! 

Have you no memory of a mother left! 


OLYMPIA. 

Those who have had it in their power to tell 
Of the transactions of my infancy, 

Informed me that I, in those days of slaughter, 
Was even, when in my cradle, made a slave. 
A mother’s fondness ne’er to me was known. 
I know not who I am, from whom I’m sprung. 
Alas, you sigh, you weep; my trickling tears 

I mix with yours, and in them I find charms. 
With faint embrace your languid arms clasp me; 
Your organs fail; you strive to speak, in vain. 
Speak to me. — 


STATIRA. 
My utterance fails, I sink, I’m overwhelmed; 
The trouble which I feel will end my days. 


SCENE IV. 


STATIRA, OLYMPIA, THE HIEROPHANTS. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Priestess of heaven, and queen of human race, 
Say what new change has happened in your fate? 
What must we do? What art thou now to hear? 


STATIRA. 
Misfortunes, but I’m now prepared for all. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

The greatest good is ever dashed with grief; 

No bliss is pure. Antigones’s rage, 

The troops, the citizens that rise in arms, 

The general voice, by ardent zeal inspired, 

All these things prove the object you behold, 
Like you long buried in obscurity. 

The object which your hands should to Cassander 
This day have given, Olympia — 


STATIRA. 
— What means this! 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Is daughter of the late victorious king. 


STATIRA. 

[Running to embrace Olympia. 

My torn heart had told me this before. 

My child! my daughter! dear, but fatal names; 

Do I then press you in a close embrace, 

When by your marriage thus you wound my soul! 


OLYMPIA. 
Does then to be my mother make you grieve? 


STATIRA. 
No, I thank heaven, whose anger long I felt, 


Nature pleads loudly, joy pours on my soul; 
But heaven deprives me of the promised bliss. 
You are to wed Cassander. — 


OLYMPIA. 

If from you 

Olympia is descended, if the love 

A parent bears a child inspires your heart, 
Cassander surely never could offend. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

You are descended from her, doubt it not; 
Cassander owns and will attest the truth. 
With him united, may you both find means 
To make two hostile races live in peace. 


OLYMPIA. 
Is he your foe then, am I so accursed? 


STATIRA. 

The villain poisoned your victorious sire; 

He plunged his dagger in your mother’s breast, 

Even in her breast whose hapless womb first bore you; 
He plunged the steel which oft had princes pierced: 
Even to this temple he pursues my steps; 

The gods he braves, pretending to appease: 

He tears you from your weeping mother’s arms, 

And can you ask me why I hate this man? 


OLYMPIA. 

Does then the conqueror’s family survive? 
Are you his widow; is he then my sire? 
Have I my mother’s assassin espoused? 
Am I become an object of your wrath, 
And is this marriage then a horrid crime? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Hope in the gods — 


OLYMPIA. 

Ah, if their ruthless hate 

To my soul’s wishes can no hopes afford; 
Opening my eyes a pit they opened before me. 
Knowing myself too well I know my fate. 

My great misfortune is to know my birth, 
Before the altar where you joined our hands 

I should have fallen, and at your feet expired. 


SCENE V. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA, THE HIEROPHANTS, and a priest. 


THE PRIEST. 

The temple’s threatened, all our mysteries 
Quickly will be profaned by impious hands; 
The two contending kings dispute the right 
There to command where gods alone should sway. 
Groans heard within these vaults foreboded this, 
In sign of this the ground shook under us. 

The gods denounce some change to mortal man, 
The earth offends them; they must be appeased. 
The furious people whom fell discord fires 

Run headlong to this temple’s sacred porch; 
Two rival factions Ephesus divide. 

Like other nations we shall be at strife; 

Morals, peace, sanctity, shall all give way; 
Kings shall prevail and we shall have a Lord. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Ah may they bear from Ephesus their crimes, 
And leave one place of refuge to the earth: 

Oh royal mother sprung from royal race, 
Olympia, shall I say Cassander’s wife? 

Before these altars you’ll protection find. 

To daring kings I shall present myself. 

I know how much respect is due to crowns, 

But more by far is due to Heaven that gives them. 


Let them keep fair with Heaven if they would reign: 
We have not arms or soldiers, it is true, 

Our power we only from our laws derive. 

God’s my support, his temple’s my defence, 

Should tyranny once dare to make approach. 

My bloody corpse awhile shall bar its way. 

[The Hierophants go out with the inferior priest. 


SCENE VI. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


STATIRA. 

Oh fate! oh God of altars and of thrones! 
Oppose Cassander, shield Antigones 

I must, my daughter, in my close of life 

Aid only from my enemies expect, 

And look for vengeance in my misery 

From the usurpers of your father’s throne; 
From my own subjects who with jealous rage 
Contend for states of which I was possessed! 
They’re now my masters; once they were my slaves. 
Oh noble race of Cyrus the renowned, 

How from thy ancient glory art thou fallen! 
So vain is greatness, thou art known no more. 


OLYMPIA. 

Mother, I follow you, in this sad day 
Render me worthy of your glorious name; 
To do my duty’s all I hope for now. 


STATIRA. 
Sprung from a king who over kings has reigned, 
Do that and equal glory thou hast gained. 

End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
(The Temple is shut.) 
CASSANDER, SOSTHENES. 


CASSANDER. 

[Within the porch. 

The truth prevails, no more can I suppress 
The fatal secret by my sire concealed: 
Forced to the public voice at length to yield 
To a king’s daughter I have justice done; 
Should I then longer injure royal blood 

By cruel silence keeping it concealed? 
Already I’ve incurred enough of guilt. 


SOSTHENES. 

A jealous rival of Olympia’s name 

Avails himself intent upon your ruin; 

The people he excites, the town’s alarmed. 
Antigones religious zeal contemns, 

And yet has blown its fire to tenfold rage. 
“Tis thought a shocking crime in you to wed 
The daughter, you who had the mother slain. 


CASSANDER. 

Ye gods, the keen reproaches of my heart 
Torture me more than all the Ephesians say. 
The hearts of all the citizens I’ve calmed, 
Yet still my own is by the furies torn 
Victim of love and of my cruelty. 

I would have had her all things owe to me, 
Not know a fate replete with horrors dire. 
Her sire’s dominions to her I restored. 


Transmitted from Antipater to me. 

Blest in the favors on my love conferred, 

I was to calm tranquillity restored, 

I had repaired all wrongs, and justice done. 
My heart indeed was conscious of no crime; 
I killed Statira by the chance of war, 

Even whilst I strove to save a father’s life. 
“Twas in the heat of slaughter and of rage 
When duty to excess my valor drove; 

“Twas in the blindness which a sable cloud 
Of horror shed upon my darkened eyes; 

I shuddered to think on it e’er I felt 

The fatal passion which enslaved my soul, 

I thought myself acquitted in the sight 

Of God and of the world, not in my own. 
Nor in Olympia’s, that’s what racks my soul: 
Despair lies that way: she must either choose 
To seal my pardon or to pierce my heart, 
This heart that burns with love’s consuming fire. 


SOSTHENES. 
“Tis said, Olympia to this temple brought 
Can here retract the faith which she has sworn. 


CASSANDER. 

I know it, Sosthenes, and if this law 
Should be abused by her my soul adores, 
Woe to my rival and the temple too; 
Though I am here a model of true zeal, 
The temple I’d a scene of vengeance make. 
But let me banish far this terror vain; 

I am beloved, her heart was ever mine; 
The god of love shall undertake my cause: 
To her upon the wings of love I fly. 


SCENE IL. 


CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, THE HIEROPHANTS. 


[Coming out of the Temple. 


CASSANDER. 

Interpreter of heaven and minister 

Of clemency, I in this solemn day 

Have from your temple banished war’s alarms: 
I have not fought against Antigones. 

Days to peace consecrated I revered; 

That peace to my distracted soul restore. 

My rites are numerous, I’]l defend them all; 
Let us conclude this marriage. But first say 
What does the daughter of the conqueror? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
My lord, Olympia duties now fulfils, 
Duties most sacred, to her heart most dear. 


CASSANDER. 
Mine shares them. Where’s the priestess whose kind hand 
Is to present the bride and bless our loves? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
She’ll bring her quickly, may such glorious ties 
Not end in the destruction of you both. 


CASSANDER. 

Alas! upon this very day the woes 

I long groaned under seemed to have an end. 
For the first time a moment of repose 
Seemed to becalm the troubles of my soul 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Perhaps Olympia’s woe surpasses yours. 


CASSANDER. 
What do you say? can she have aught to fear? 


THE HIEROPHANTES. 


[Going. 
Too soon you’ ll know it — 


CASSANDER. 
Stay, explain yourself. 
Do you espouse Antigones’s cause? 


THE HIEROPHANTES. 

Forbid it, Heaven, that I should pass the bounds 
Which to my zeal my duty has prescribed. 
The din of factions, the intrigues of courts, 
The passions that distract the human soul 
Have never troubled our obscure retreats; 
We lift pure hands unto the God we serve. 
Contests of kings too much to discord prone 
We learn but with intention to compose: 
And of their greatness we should never hear 
Did they not often need our friendly prayers. 
I go, my lord, to invoke the immortal gods 
For you, Olympia, and for many more. 


CASSANDER. 
Olympia! 


THE HIEROPHANTES. 

This moment to the temple she returns. 
Try if she still will own you for her lord. 
I leave you. 

[He goes out, and the temple opens. 


SCENE III. 
CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


CASSANDER. 

By heaven she trembles! and I quake all o’er; 
You cast upon the ground your streaming eyes! 
You turn aside that face where nature’s hand 


With the most strong expression traced at once 
The noblest and the tenderest of souls! 


OLYMPIA. 
[Throwing herself into her mother’s arms. 
Ah cruel man! ah madam! 


CASSANDER. 

Speak, explain 

This agitation. Wherefore do you fly me? 
Whose arms do you run into? What means this? 
Why must my anxious soul be thus alarmed? 
Who is’t attends and bathes you with her tears? 


STATIRA. 
[Unveiling and turning towards Cassander. 
Hast thou forgot me? — 


CASSANDER. 
— At that voice, those looks 
My blood runs cold. Where am I? What means this? 


STATIRA. 
That thou’rt a villain — 


CASSANDER. 
Is Statira here? 


STATIRA. 
Behold, thou wretch, the widow of thy lord, 
Olympia’s mother. — 


CASSANDER. 
Oh you bolts of Jove, 
Against my guilty head point all your rage. 


STATIRA. 
Thou shouldst have sooner for destruction prayed, 


Eternal enemy of me and mine, 

If ‘twas the will of heaven that both my throne 
And husband to thy rage should owe their fall, 
If amidst carnage, in that day of crimes 

Thy cowardice and cruelty was such, 

That thou couldst pierce a woman’s breast, and plunge 
Her body in the flood of gore she shed, 

Leave me what of that hapless blood remains. 
Must you be ever fatal to my peace? 

Tear not my daughter from my heart, my arms, 
Deprive me not of her whom heaven restores, 
Respect the place of refuge which I’ve chosen, 
That from earth’s tyrants I might live retired. 
Monster to crimes inured, cease, cease at length 
In sacred tombs to persecute the dead. 


CASSANDER. 

Less dread the voice of thunder would inspire; 
I dare not prostrate kiss the ground before you; 
I own I am made unworthy by my crimes, 

If in excuse war’s horrors I should urge, 

If I should say I was imposed upon 

When the illustrious hero was cut off; 

That I to serve my sire took arms against you, 
I should not pacify your angry soul. 

You’ ll no excuse admit, though I might say 

I saved your daughter whom my soul adores; 
That at your feet I lay my crown and realms. 
All makes against me, no defence you’ ll hear, 
Soon to my wretched life I’ll put an end, 

A life whose punishment outweighs its guilt, 
If your own child, spite of herself and me, 
Did not attach me to detested life. 

Your daughter I brought up with tender care, 
And to her friends’ and father’s place supplied; 
She has my every wish, my heart; the gods 
Perhaps have made us in this temple meet, 


That we by Hymen’s sacred ties might change, 
The horrors of our destiny to bliss. 


STATIRA. 
Heavens! what a match. Could you the villain wed 
Who slew your sire, and would have murdered me? 


OLYMPIA. 

No, no, extinguished ever be the torch, 

The guilty torch of nuptials so accursed: 
Blot from my heart the shocking memory 

Of those dire bands which were to join our hands. 
My soul prefers, you’ ll wonder at the choice, 
Your ashes to the sceptre he bestows. 

I must not hesitate; in your kind arms, 

Let me forget his love, and all his crimes. 
Your daughter loving him partook his guilt. 
Forgive me, my dire sacrifice accept: 

Think not his villainies involve my heart, 
But keep me, keep me ever from his sight. 


STATIRA. 

Thou showest a spirit worthy of thy race, 
These sentiments revive my drooping soul. 
Eternal gods, could you have then decreed 
That with these hands I should Olympia give 
To the most barbarous of the human race? 
Can you exact it of me? Such a deed 

The priestess and the mother both disclaim. 
You pitied me, it was not your design 

That I so dire a duty should perform... . 
Villain, no more the altar and the throne 
Insult, the walls of Babylon you stained 

With this heart’s blood, but I would rather see 
That blood shed now by such a patricide, 
Than see my foe, my subject — see Cassander 
Presume audaciously to proffer love 


To Alexander’s daughter, and to mine. 


CASSANDER. 

Still with more rigor I condemn myself; 

But then I love, to frantic love give way. 
Olympia’s mine; who was her sire I know; 
Like him I am a king, I have the right, 

I have the power, in fine, Olympia’s mine. 

Her fate and mine are not to be disjoined. 
Neither her fears nor you, the gods, my crimes, 
Nor aught shall break a tie so sanctified; 

The gods did not my penitence reject. 

When they united us they pardoned all. 

But if you’d rob me of my charming bride, 
Whose hand I have received and plighted faith, 
This blood you first must shed, pluck out this heart 
Which beats for her alone, which you detest. 
No privilege your altars shall protect, 

Who murdered now shall sacrilege commit. 
I’ll from this temple, from your very arms, 
From the unpitying gods bear off my wife. 

I seek for death, ‘tis my desire, my wish. 

But [ll the husband of Olympia die. 

In spite of you I’ll carry to the grave 

The tenderest love, and most illustrious name, 
And grief for an involuntary crime, 

Which will the manes of her sire appease. 
LExit Cassander with Sosthenes. 


SCENE IV. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


STATIRA. 

What horrid blasphemies have reached my ear? 
Daughter, how dearly for thy life I pay! 

The horrors which I feel you suffer, too, 

My grief I in your eyes conspicuous read; 


Our hearts still sympathize. Your kind embraces 
And deep-fetched sighs console my wounded soul; 
Because you share my griefs, I feel them less; 

In you I find a shelter from the storm. 

I brave my fate since you possess a heart 

Worthy of Alexander and of me. 


OLYMPIA. 

Heaven knows my heart was ne’er by nature formed 
To copy after yours, to be inspired 

By such high sentiments, such swelling virtues. 
O widow of famed Alexander, sprung 

From famed Darius, wherefore being torn 
From thy maternal arms, was I brought up 

By this Cassander, thy most mortal foe? 

Why on Olympia did your assassin 

Unasked new favors every day confer? 

Why did he not with cruel hand oppress me? 
Too dangerous favors! why was I beloved? 
Heavens, who do I behold in this retreat! 
[Antigones advances. 


SCENE V. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA, ANTIGONES. 


ANTIGONES. 

— Retire not queen. 

You see a king by Alexander taught. 

His widow I respect and will defend. 

You from that altar’s foot again might rise 

To the high rank which you possessed before; 
Replace your daughter there, and vengeance take 
Of that proud ravisher who injures both. 

Your story’s known, and every heart is yours; 
All men are weary of those tyrants’ yoke, 

Who at your husband’s death the empire seized. 
Your name this revolution will support; 


As your defender will you own me here? 


STATIRA. 
Yes, if ‘tis pity that directs your heart, 
And if this friendly offer is sincere. 


ANTIGONES. 

I will not suffer an audacious youth 

To gain a double right to Cyrus’ throne, 

When of your virtuous daughter’s hand possessed. 
He is unworthy, and I cannot doubt 

But you will never grant him your consent. 

I have not to the priest explained myself: 
Though I came hither as a worshipper, 

Who to the gods for clemency applies, 

I come before you with fierce vengeance armed. 
The widow of the conqueror may forget 

Her greatness, but the honor of her race 

She never can forget or overlook. 


STATIRA. 

I’m weary both of life and of the throne; 
One’s taken from me, the other near an end. 
If from an impious ravisher you snatch 

The only comfort heaven has left my woe: 

If you protect her and avenge her sire, 

I'll own you as my tutelary god. 

Oh! sir, whilst on life’s utmost verge I stand, 
Preserve my daughter from the dangerous crime 
Of marrying him whose bloody malice strove 
Her hapless mother to deprive of life. 


ANTIGONES. 
Say worthy offspring of the conqueror, 
Dost thou accept the offer which I make? 


OLYMPIA. 
Cassander I should hate. — 


ANTIGONES. 

— You then must grant 

The prize, the noble prize I come to ask. 
Against my all I will assert your cause, 
Since I deserve you be my recompense. 

“Tis this I ask, all other prize I scorn, 

Such worth should never be Cassander’s lot; 
Speak: the unequalled glory I will owe 

To this right arm, the queen, and to yourself. 


STATIRA. 
Decide. — 


OLYMPIA. 

— My scattered spirits let me first 

Awhile recover. Scarce my eyes are opened, 
Trembling and terrified from slavery, 

I to this temple’s hallowed cells retire, 
Sprung from Statira and a demi-god; 

A mother in this shrine august I find 
Divested of her name, her rank, her all, 

And hardly from a dream of death awakened. 
I as a benefactor wed the man 

Whose dagger had my mother’s bosom gored. 
While thus disasters compass me about, 

Your arm you offer to avenge my cause. 
What answer can I make? ... At such a time 
[Embracing her mother. 

“Tis here that my first duties are required. 
Judge if the torch of Hymen’s e’er was made 
To yield its light amidst this gloom of woe: 
See in one day how I’m with ills o’erwhelmed, 
And think not I can listen now to love. 


STATIRA. 
Ill answer for her, heaven decrees her to you. 
Perhaps in former times the majesty — 


Or call it pride — of my imperial throne, 

My daughter to a subject had denied, 

But you deserve her since you would defend, 
“Twas you that Alexander meant his heir. 

He named the worthiest, you the worthiest prove. 
His throne you have a right to, who support. 
May the unceasing favor of the gods 

Second you, may their power to empire raise. 
Both Alexander and his queen interred 

He in his tomb, and I within these walls, 

Will see you on our throne without regret: 

And may henceforth the fates, grown less severe, 
Oppose for you that strange fatality, 

Which oft has overwhelmed that throne in blood. 


ANTIGONES. 

It shall be raised by fair Olympia’s hand. 
To Asia’s people show yourself and her. 
Quit this asylum. All things [ll prepare 
Your husband to avenge, and fill his place. 
[Exit Antigones. 


SCENE VI. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


STATIRA. 

By your means, daughter, I the barrier break 
That keeps me distant from all human kind; 
Again I enter this degenerate world 

My husband to avenge, and break thy chains. 
New strength the gods will to a mother give, 
And soon thou shalt be set at liberty. 

Help me to keep my word, by a new oath 
Help me to wipe away the former’s guilt. 


OLYMPIA. 
Alas! 


STATIRA. 
You groan! 


OLYMPIA. 
Must then this fatal day 
Twice light up Hymen’s inauspicious torch? 


STATIRA. 
What dost thou say? 


OLYMPIA. 

— Permit me, this first time, 

My thoughts to utter with a trembling voice. 
So much I love thee, mother, I would shed 
The blood which from thee I derive, if so 

The gods would, by new added years, protract 
Thy life, or render it completely blessed. 


STATIRA. 
Dearest Olympia! 


OLYMPIA. 

Shall I tell those gods 

I ask no throne except this calm retreat? 

In it you’ ll see me lead my life resigned 

And look with scorn on crowns forgot by you. 
Thinkest thou my father, in the silent tomb, 
Desires his foe should perish by our hands? 
Amidst the horrors of the fight, let kings 
Destroy each other, and avenge his death: 

But we, the victims of so many ills, 

Shall we, with feeble hands, assist their rage? 
Shall we a fruitless murder undertake? 

Tears are our portion, crimes for them were made. 


STATIRA. 
Our portion tears! For whom thus dost thou weep? 
Is Alexander’s daughter by the gods 


Restored me? Heavens, is it her whose voice I hear! 


OLYMPIA. 
Mother! 


STATIRA. 
Ye angry gods! 


OLYMPIA. 
Cassander! ... 


STATIRA. 
Explain yourself, my soul is shocked to hear you. 


OLYMPIA. 
I cannot speak — 


STATIRA. 
— You wound me to the heart. 
End this anxiety, I charge thee, speak. 


OLYMPIA. 

Madam, too well I see I give you pain, 
But whom I love I never will deceive. 
Although forever I am resolved to shun 
My guilty husband, I must love him still. 


STATIRA. 

Oh words accursed! ah, daughter since you love 
This cruel husband, you will never fly him. 
Thus Alexander you betray and me! 

Ye gods, I saw my sire and husband die: 

My daughter from me torn, your cruel will 
Restores to make me perish by her fault. 


OLYMPIA. 
Thus prostrate falling — 


STATIRA. 
— Daughter ever dear, 
But cruel and unnatural — 


OLYMPIA. 

Alas! 

Oppressed with woe I bathe your knees with tears. 
Mother forgive me. — 


STATIRA. 
— So I will and die. 


OLYMPIA. 
Be calm and hear me — 


STATIRA. 
— What have you to say? 


OLYMPIA. 

I swear by heaven, by my own name, by you, 
By nature, I the punishment will bear 

Of my own guilt. This hand to-day should shed 
My blood ere I’d consent to be his wife. 

You know my heart, I’ve told you that I love; 
By this confession and my weakness judge 

If my heart’s yours, if love for you prevails 
Over that love which has subdued my senses. 
Consider not my sex or tender age, 

Courage from my great parents I derive. 

I might offend them, I cannot betray; 

You’ll know Olympia, when you see her die. 


STATIRA. 
Dear, but inhuman daughter, can you die, 
And yet not hate the assassin of your sire! 


OLYMPIA. 
Tear out my heart, examine it, you’Il find, 


Though dear, my husband reigned not there like you. 
The blood which animates it then you’!l know; 
Your daughter sacrifice. — 


STATIRA. 

— I know your heart. 

I pity you, my child, and don’t condemn. 

Your courage and your duty give me hope, 

I pity even the love that injures me. 

You tear my heart, yet you affect it too. 

Console your mother whilst you cause her death. 
Alas! I am wretched, but you’re not to blame. 


OLYMPIA. 
Which bears, oh heavens, of woe the greatest weight! 
Which has most reason, to complain, of fate! 


End of the third ACT. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


ANTIGONES, HERMAS. 
[In the porch. 


HERMAS. 

You wamed me well; the holy place profaned, 

Will soon of strife and slaughter be the scene. 

Your soldiers guard our passage near the shrine, 
Cassander mad with love, with grief, and rage, 
Daring the gods whom he before invoked, 
Advances towards you by another path. 

The signal’s given, but in this enterprise 

The people doubt whose cause they should espouse. 
[Going out. 


ANTIGONES. 
I’ll soon unite them. 


SCENE II. 
ANTIGONES, HERMAS, CASSANDER, SOSTHENES. 


CASSANDER. 

[Stopping Antigones. 

— Stay unworthy friend, 

False ally, and detested enemy, 

How durst thou claim what heaven bestows on me? 


ANTIGONES. 

I do — should that in thee excite surprise? 
The conqueror’s daughter has sufficient right 
To make the sons of Asia rise in arms, 

And haughty tyrants tremble on their thrones. 


Her portion’s Babylon, but she may claim 

The empire’s wide extent in right of birth. 

I, to possess them both, aspire, and know 

Thy tears, thy expiations and thy grief, 

The piercing eyes of nations cannot blind. 
Think not Olympia’s love still prone to doubt, 
If thou art guilty of her father’s death. 

In her opinion you are now condemned. 

Your heart, enslaved and tyrannized by love, 
Seduced Olympia, and you hid her birth. 

You thought to bury in oblivion’s night 

The fatal secret which to me is known. 

Her love you owe to baseness and deceit. 

But time at length her eyes has opened, and now 
Cassander his pretensions must forego. 

What, were thy hopes presumptuous? Didst thou think 
By her right, to become the king of kings? ... 
By arms I may defend Statira’s cause, 

But would you our alliance still preserve? 

In your new kingdom would you reign in peace, 
Regain my friendship, on my arm depend? 


CASSANDER. 
Proceed. — 


ANTIGONES. 

Olympia yield, and we are friends: 

For you I’Il spill my blood; if you refuse 
I'll henceforth be the greatest of your foes. 
Maturely weigh your interests, and choose. 


CASSANDER. 

My choice is easy, and I hither came 

To make to you an offer that may please. 

You know nor law nor pity, nor remorse; 
Friendship to violate, to you is sport. 

The gods I feared, you heavenly justice mock; 


The fruit of all your crimes you now enjoy; 
You shall not long. — 


ANTIGONES. 
— What mean these swelling words? 


CASSANDER. 

If your fierce soul of virtue is not void, 

Let us not to our soldiers have recourse 

Our rage to second, and our anger serve. 
Our people should not in our quarrels bleed, 
They should not in our contests be involved. 
You, if you’re bold enough, alone should brave 
My courage, and my single arm oppose: 

I was not to the commerce of the gods 
Admitted in their sight to slay my friend; 
“Tis an unheard-of crime prepared by you: 
Come, we were born to act this bloody part. 


Come on, decide both of my fate and yours, 
Pour out your blood, or glut yourself with mine. 


ANTIGONES. 

With joy the combat I accept; be sure 

Olympia weds the man by whom thou art slain. 
[They draw. 


SCENE III. 


The Hierophants come precipitately from the temple with the priests and the 
initiated, who, with a multitude of the populace, part Cassander and 
Antigones, and disarm them. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Hold your audacious hands, you men profane! 
Respect our god, respect his sacred rites! 

Haste, priests and people, part these barbarous men: 


Banish fierce discord from this sacred shrine. 
Your crimes atone — swords quickly disappear — 
Ye gods grant pardon — monarchs heaven obey. 


CASSANDER. 
To you and heaven I yield. — 


ANTIGONES. 

— | still persist, 

I call to witness Alexander’s shade, 

I call to witness the avenging gods, 

That whilst I live, Olympia, my beloved, 

Ne’er shall be folded in my rival’s arms. 

The impious match on Ephesus would bring 
Shame, and make Asia’s sons with horror shrink. 


CASSANDER. 
It would, no doubt, had it been made by you. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

With spirit calmer, and with heart less fierce. 
Yield to the law obedience and respect. 

All men it binds, by all should be fulfilled. 
The poor man’s hut, the haughty monarch’s throne, 
Alike subjected hear the voice of law; 

The weak she aids, transgressors she restrains, 
And her power sets the blameless victim free. 
Whene’er a husband of whatever rank 

Has chanced the parents of his wife to slay, 
Though he be by our mysteries purified, 

By Vesta’s fire, and by her healthful stream, 
And by repentance more essential still, 

His wife that day may new engagements form. 
She may, without offence, except she choose 
To imitate the gods and pardon him. 

As still Statira lives, you well may think 

That she will of her daughter’s fate dispose. 

A mother’s woes, a mother’s rights respect; 


The law of nations, and the character 

Which nature gives, and nothing can efface. 
Her voice august Olympia must obey. 

All your attempts are vain since you must wait, 
The widow’s and her daughter’s final will. 
[Exit with his followers. 


ANTIGONES. 
I to these terms subscribe, she’s surely mine. 
[Exit Antigones with Hermas. 


SCENE IV. 


CASSANDER, SOSTHENES. 
[In the porch. 


CASSANDER. 

You shall not find her treacherous, cruel man. 
Let us remove her from this fatal shrine, 

And disappoint this daring villain’s hopes, 

He laughs at my remorse, insults my grief, 

And would with calm serenity and joy 
Concealed, destroy my peace and tear my heart. 


SOSTHENES. 

Statira he seduces, sir, the deed 

He justifies by laws he violates, 

And by the gods his impious soul contemns. 


CASSANDER. 

Let’s take her from the gods whom I have served, 
Those cruel gods by whom I am betrayed. 

I’d gladly die, the thunderer’s stroke I’d bless; 
But that my wife should in this fatal day 

Pass from Cassander’s to his rival’s hand: 

Ere that I bear, this temple shall be laid 

In ashes, oh ye gods, you pardoned me! 

My soul grown calm with blessed tranquillity, 


Gave itself up to that delusive hope, 
Ye gods, you snatch Olympia from my arms, 
Thus do you pardon expiated crimes? 


SOSTHENES. 

You have not lost the fair; her tender heart 

To you obedient and devoted still 

Cannot so soon the man she loved forget; 
Changes so quick are to the heart unknown. 

By loving you she breaks not nature’s law; 

The wounds which you in fight at random dealt 
Have, I will grant you, shed most precious blood! 
The gods permitted that calamity. 

You are not guilty of her father’s death. 

Your tears have for her mother’s blood atoned; 
Her woes are past, your favors present still. 


CASSANDER. 

The anguish of my soul you sooth in vain: 
Statira’s blood and Alexander’s ghost 

Cry from the ground and fill my soul with dread 
She is their daughter, and may justly hate 
Her hapless husband with relentless rage; 
Olympia hates me, she whom I prefer 

To Cyrus’ throne, to all the thrones on earth. 
Those expiations, secret mysteries 

By kings neglected, sought with care by me, 
She was their object, and my guilty soul 
Approached the gods her presence to enjoy. 


SOSTHENES. 

[Seeing Olympia. 

Alas! behold her to her griefs a prey, 

She clasps the altar, bathes it with her tears. 


CASSANDER. 
“Tis time to take her from this shrine by force: 
Go, lose no time, but everything prepare. 


[Exit Sosthenes. 
CASSANDER, OLYMPIA. 


OLYMPIA. 

[Reclined upon the altar without seeing Cassander. 
How my heart rises in my throbbing breast! 

How in despair ‘tis plunged! how self-condemned! 
[Seeing Cassander. 

What do I see? — 


CASSANDER. 
Your husband plunged in woe. 


OLYMPIA. 
Cassander, to that name no more pretend, 
That you should be my husband’s not in fate. 


CASSANDER. 

I own myself unworthy of such bliss. 

I know the crimes which cruel destiny 

For both our ruin made my hand commit. 
Thinking to expiate I’ve their measure filled. 

My presence hurts you and my love insults. 

Howe’ er, vouchsafe to answer: has my aid 

From war and from destruction saved your youth? 


OLYMPIA. 
Why did you save it? — 


CASSANDER. 

Even in infancy 

Was not your innocence by me revered? 
Did I not idolize you? — 


OLYMPIA. 
That’s my grief. 


CASSANDER. 

After acknowledging the purest flame, 

Free in your choice and mistress of yourself, 
Did you not in the presence of the gods 
Before this shrine receive my solemn vows? 


OLYMPIA. 
It is too true. May pitying Heaven avert 
The punishment I have thereby incurred 


CASSANDER. 
I had your heart, Olympia. — 


OLYMPIA. 

Do not add 

To my distress by such a keen reproach. 

My youth ‘twas easy for you to seduce; 

My ignorance and weakness you deceived: 

Your guilt’s by this enhanced, fly hence. To hear 
Your conversation is in me a crime. 


CASSANDER. 

Beware how you a greater crime commit 
In listening to a treacherous villain’s vows. 
If for Antigones — 


OLYMPIA. 

Cease, wretched man, 

My soul rejects his vows as well as yours. 
Since I was once deluded and this hand 

Was joined to thine stained with my parents’ blood, 
No mortal to my heart shall e’er lay claim: 
Marriage, the world, and life alike I hate. 
Since now my soul is mistress of her choice, 
I without hesitation choose these tombs 
Which hide my mother, for my last retreat; 

I this asylum choose whose God alone 

My heart by thee deceived shall now possess. 


These altars I embrace, all thrones detest, 
All Asia’s thrones, but far above the rest 
That which by proud Antigones is filled. 

See me no more, go, let me mourn alone 
That promised love which now I must abhor. 


CASSANDER. 

If then your heart my rival’s love rejects, 

You can’t deprive me of a ray of hope; 

And when your virtue a new husband shuns, 

I think a favor is conferred on me. 

Although I with your parents’ blood am stained, 
My soul, my being must depend on you; 

Wife ever dear, whose virtues turned aside 

The thunders aimed at my devoted head, 

Still o’er my soul maintained a sovereign sway 
And should your mother’s rigor have disarmed. 


OLYMPIA. 

My mother! can your tongue pronounce her name! 
Ah, if repentance, pity or soft love 

Have any influence upon your heart, 

Fly from the places she inhabits, fly 

The altars I embrace. — 


CASSANDER. 

No, without you 

I cannot go, you must my steps attend. 
[He takes her by the hand. 

Come, dearest wife. — 


OLYMPIA. 

[Pulling back her hand. 

Then like my mother treat me, 

This bosom, to its duty faithful, pierce: 

A surer dagger plunge in this sad heart, 

To shed my blood that cruel hand was formed. 
Strike here. — 


CASSANDER. 

Your vengeance carries you too far. 

My cruelty and violence were less. 

Heaven pardons man, you how to punish know: 
But your ingratitude exceeds all bounds 

When thus a benefactor feels your hate. 


OLYMPIA. 

Have you not by your deeds incurred my hate? 
Cassander, had thy fierce, thy bloody hand, 
Which with the murderous steel my mother gored, 
Stabbed me alone and shed no other blood, 

I could have pardoned thee and loved thee still. 
Fly, cruel man, fate wills that we should part. 


CASSANDER. 

No, destiny itself can’t separate 

Our fates, did you Cassander more detest; 
Had you even married me to pierce my heart, 
You must my steps attend; ‘tis fate’s decree. 
Let me still love you as a punishment: 

I swear by you it never will have end: 
Punish, detest your husband, don’t forsake. 


SCENE VI. 
CASSANDER, OLYMPIA, SOSTHENES. 


SOSTHENES. 

Appear, or soon Antigones prevails: 

The gate he blocks, your warriors he harangues, 
Your friends assembled near the sacred shrine 
He strives to gain, and their fidelity 

Seems to be shaken by his daring words: 

He on Olympia calls, and on her sire; 

Tremble both for your love and for your life; 
Come. — 


CASSANDER. 

Is it thus you sacrifice me then 

To a detested rival? I in quest 

Of death will go, since you my death desire. 


OLYMPIA. 
Alas! Olympia cannot wish thy death. 
Live distant from her. — 


CASSANDER. 

Without thee the light 

Of heaven is odious to my eyes, and life 

An object full of horror; if I escape 

Death’s rage, I to this temple will return 

And force thee hence, or with the vital drops 
That warm my heart the sacred pavement stain. 
[Exit with Sosthenes. 


SCENE VII. 


OLYMPIA. 

[Alone. 

Ah, wretch! ‘tis he that causes my alarms! 
Wherefore, Cassander, should I weep for you? 

Is it so hard our duty to perform? 

The blood from whence I sprung shall o’er my mind 
Rule with despotic sway. By nature’s voice 

I'll be directed, by her power I swear 

To sacrifice my sentiments to you. 

Far different oaths I at this altar made, 

Gods, you received them, and your clemency 
Approved the passion which inspired my soul. 

My state your power has changed, then change my heart, 
Give me a virtue suited to my woe. 

Pity a soul by ruthless passion torn, 

Which must its nature or its faith forego. 

Whilst yet obscure, I lived in perfect bliss, 

The world forgetting in captivity; 


Both to my parents and myself unknown. 

Ruin to my illustrious name I owe, 

At least I’ll strive to merit it. Cassander 

I must forsake, must fly thee; can I hate? 

How little power has woman o’er her heart! 
Weeping, I tear the wound that rankles there, 

And whilst my hand, with trembling, seeks the dart, 
I plunge it deeper, make the wound more wide. 


SCENE VIII. 
OLYMPIA, THE HIEROPHANTS, Attendants. 


OLYMPIA. 
Pontiff, where go you? Oh! protect the weak: 
You tremble, and your eyes with tears o’erflow. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
I grieve, unhappy Princess! at your lot. 


OLYMPIA. 
Since I am forlorn, afford me then thy aid. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
With resignation to their heavenly will 
Expect protection from the gods alone. 


OLYMPIA. 
Alas! what words are these! — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
— O daughter dear! 
The widow of great Alexander. — 


OLYMPIA. 
— Gods! 
Has aught befallen my mother? quickly speak. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

All’s lost, both kings roused up to furious rage, 
Trampling on law, and armed against the gods, 
Within this temple’s consecrated porch, 

Their troops spurred on to murder and to rage. 
Blood flowed on every side, with sword in hand, 
To you Cassander cut himself a path. 

I marched against him, having no defence 

But laws neglected and offended gods. 

Your mother in despair his fury met — 

She thought him master of the shrine and you. 
Tired of such horrors, tired of such black deeds, 
She seized the knife with which we victims slay, 
And plunged it in those loins wherein you found 
The source of life and of calamity. 


OLYMPIA. 
I die! Support me — is she yet alive? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

Cassander’s with her, he laments her fate, 

And even presumes to offer her relief, 

To second those whose virtuous hands assist her. 
He raves, himself he blames, throws down his arms, 
Her feet embraces, bathes them with his tears. 
Hearing his cries, her dying eyes she opes, 

And looks upon him as a monster fierce 

Come to deprive her of life’s poor remains, 

By the same hand which she had escaped before; 
She makes an effort weak to raise herself, 

Then falls again and gasps for her last breath: 
Cassander and the light she hates alike, 

Then opening with regret her half-closed eyes, 
Go, says she to me, hapless minister 

Of a sad shrine profaned with human gore, 
Console Olympia, she her mother loves, 

Tell her it is my pleasure that she wed 


Antigones, he will avenge my death. 


OLYMPIA. 
I’ll go and near her die; now hear me gods, 
Accompany my steps and close my eyes. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Intrepid courage to your ills oppose. 


OLYMPIA. 
Perhaps I soon may show to proud mankind, 
That courage may inspire the female mind. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
ANTIGONES, HERMAS. 


HERMAS. 

[In the porch. 

Vengeance is vain, compassion now should speak, 
A hapless rival is not worth your hate. 

Fly from this dire abode; Olympia, sir, 

Is lost both to Cassander and yourself. 


ANTIGONES. 
Is then Statira dead? — 


HERMAS. 

— Cassander’s fate 

Has made him fatal to the conqueror’s race. 
Statira sinking with a load of woe, 

Expires with horror in her daughter’s arms. 
Tender Olympia stretched upon the corpse, 
Seems scarcely to retain the breath of life. 

The priests and priestesses dissolved in tears, 
Increase their griefs by mixing them with hers. 
With cries and groans the temple’s vaults resound, 
A funeral pile’s prepared, and all the pomp 
With which man’s vanity adorns the dead. 

“Tis said Olympia in this solitude 

Will dwell where once her mother lived retired; 
And that renouncing marriage and the world, 
She’ 11 dedicate to heaven her future life, 

And that she’I] in eternal silence weep 

Her family, her mother, and her birth. 


ANTIGONES. 


No, no, her duty’s law she must obey, 
My right to her admits of no dispute. 
Statira gives her to me, and her will 
When at the point of death’s a law divine. 
Frantic Cassander and his fatal love 
Statira’s daughter must with horror fill. 


HERMAS. 
Sir, can you think it? 


ANTIGONES. 

She herself declares 

That her sad heart disclaims this barbarous man. 
Should he persist in his audacious love. 

He shall with life for his presumption pay. 


HERMAS. 

Would you mix blood with tears, and with the flames 
Of the sad pile where burns the royal corpse? 

Your awe-struck soldiers will with horror start 

From such an object, they’ ll not follow you. 


ANTIGONES. 

No, I will not disturb the funeral rites; 

This I have sworn; Cassander will revere them, 
Awhile Olympia shall my rage suspend, 

But when the funeral’s o’er I’ll give it scope. 
[The temple opens. 


SCENE IL. 


ANTIGONES, HERMAS, THE HIEROPHANTS, THE PRIESTS. 
[Advancing slowly] OLYMPIA [in mourning, and supported by the 
priestesses. | 


HERMAS. 
Olympia scarce alive, is this way led. 
I see the pontiff of the sacred shrine, 


Who following bathes her tracks with floods of tears. 
The priestesses support her in their arms. 


ANTIGONES. 

I own these objects in the hardest heart 
Would raise emotion. Madam, give me leave 
[To Olympia 

To mix with yours my sorrows, and to swear 
That I’ll avenge the wrongs you have sustained. 
The wretch by whom you twice a mother lost, 
A hope presumptuous madly entertains, 

But know his punishment is not far off. 

To your afflictions add not trembling fear: 
But all his rash attempts defy secure. 


OLYMPIA. 
Ah! speak not now of vengeance and of blood, 
Statira’s dead, I’m dead to human kind. 


ANTIGONES. 

Her loss I mourn, and I pity you, 

Her sacred will I justly might allege, 

Dear to my hopes, and by yourself revered; 
But I know what is in this juncture due, 

Both to her shade, her daughter, and your grief. 
Madam, consult yourself, her will obey. 

[Exit with Hermas. 


SCENE III. 
OLYMPIA, THE HIEROPHANTS, PRIESTS, PRIESTESSES. 


OLYMPIA. 

You who alone compassionate my woes, 

Priest of a God of mildness and of peace, 

Can I not forever dedicate my woe 

To this sad shrine bathed with my mother’s tears? 
Sure, sir, you cannot have so hard a heart 


To shut this place of refuge from my grief? 
“Tis all that’s claimed by one of royal race, 
Do not refuse this poor inheritance. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

I mourn your fate, but how can I assist you? 
Your mother dying has your husband named 
You yourself heard her her last will declare, 
Whilst with our hands we closed her dying eyes. 
And if you will not her commands obey, 
Cassander still may claim you as his right. 


OLYMPIA. 

“Tis true, I to my dying mother swore 
Ne’er to receive Cassander’s bloody hand, 
My oath I’ll keep. — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

— You freedom still enjoy, 

The gods alone can of your hand dispose. 
Things soon will change; you now, Olympia, may 
Determine and dispose your future life. 

Indeed it fits not that the self-same day 

Should light the funeral pile and hymen’s torch. 
Such marriage would be shocking, but a word 
Suffices, and that word I want to hear. 

In this extremity your heart should know 

What to your royal race is justly due. 


OLYMPIA. 

Sir, I have told you any nuptial tie 

Is hateful to my heart, and should be to yours. 
A mother’s injured shade I’ I] not betray: 

A husband I forsake, that should suffice. 
Both from the throne and marriage let me fly. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Antigones or else Cassander choose. 


Those armed rivals, jealous as they’re proud, 
Are forced by your decision to abide. 

You with a word confusion may prevent, 

And slaughter which would quickly rage again; 
Were not men filled with reverence and respect 
By all that funeral pomp, that pile, those altars, 
Those duties, and those honors which awhile 
To serious contemplation souls dispose. 

Piety lasts not long amongst the great; 

Their rage I hardly could awhile suspend; 
To-morrow blood will Ephesus o’erflow. 
Princess, decide, and all will be appeased: 

The people ever to the law adhere. 

When you have spoken they’! support your choice; 
If not, with sword in hand within this shrine, 
Cassander will your plighted faith require; 
What he possessed he has a right to claim, 
Though with just horror he inspires your soul. 


OLYMPIA. 

Enough, your apprehensions I conceive, 
My soul shall never to complaint give way: 
To fate I yield, you all its rigor know. .... 
My choice already in my heart is made: 

I have resolved. — 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
— Then shall Antigones 
Be happy, and your plighted faith receive? 


OLYMPIA. 

Howe’ er that be, this juncture, Sir, ill suits 

With such engagements; you yourself must own 
The fatal day on which a mother died, 

Should quite engross a daughter’s every thought. . . 
Must you not bear her to the funeral pile? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 


“Tis ours that mournful duty to perform: 
All that remains of her an urn shall hold; 
Her ashes to deposit be your care. 


OLYMPIA. 
Alas! her guilty daughter caused her death, 
Something that daughter owes her injured shade. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
All things I'll now prepare. — 


OLYMPIA. 

— Say, do your laws 

Permit me to behold her on the pile? 

May I approach the funeral pomp, and shed 
Tears on her body while the flames ascend? 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

It is your duty, we partake your grief. 

You’ve naught to dread, those armed rivals now 
Will not presume your sorrows to disturb. 
Present perfumes, your veils and locks of hair, 
And a libation, offering sad, but pure. 

[The priestesses lay these offerings on the altar. 


OLYMPIA. 

[To the Hierophants. 

This is the only favor I require. 

[To the inferior priestess. 

You who attended her in this abode 

Of death, and shared the horrors of her fate, 
Return and give me notice when the fire 

Is ready to consume those loved remains: 
Since ‘tis permitted, let my last farewell 
Her manes satisfy. — 


PRIESTESS. 
I shall obey. 


[ Exit. 


OLYMPIA. 

[To the Hierophants. 

Go, holy priest, the sacred pile erect, 
Prepare the wreaths of cypress and the urn: 
Bid the two rivals to the pile repair, 

I in their presence will explain myself 
Before my mother’s corpse, and in the sight 
Of holy priestesses, who to my woes 

And to my promises can witness bear, 

My sentiments, my choice shall be declared; 
You must approve them, though perhaps you’|l grieve. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 

You still are mistress of your destiny: 

This day expired, your freedom will be o’er. 
[Exit with the priests. 


SCENE IV. 


OLYMPIA. 
[At the front of the stage, the priestesses in a semi-circle at the bottom. | 


OLYMPIA. 

Oh thou who to my shame dost still enslave 

My heart, which has deliberately made choice; 
Who o’er Statira dead dost triumph still, 

O’er Alexander and their hapless race! 

O’er earth and heaven against thee both conspired. 
Reign, hapless lover, o’er my tortured sense: 

If you still love me, which I scarce can wish, 

Your fatal victory will cost you dear. 


SCENE V. 


OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, THE PRIESTESSES. 


CASSANDER. 

Your wishes to fulfil, I hither come; 

This fatal pile shall with my blood be stained. 
Accept my death; the only hope I’ve left 

Is that your pity, not you vengeance, asks it. 


OLYMPIA. 
Cassander! 


CASSANDER. 
Dearest wife! 


OLYMPIA. 
Ah, cruel man! 


CASSANDER. 

No pardon for this criminal remains, 

The hapless slave of cruel destiny; 

To be a parricide was still my fate: 

Still I am thy husband: Spite of all my crimes, 
My soul Olympia idolizes still. 

Although you hate me, Hymen’s rites respect: 
You have no tie on earth except to me: 

“Tis death alone can separate our fates; 

I must, in dying, see you and adore. 

[He throws himself at her feet. 

Wreak vengeance on my guilty head, my crimes 
Severely punish, but forsake me not. 
Hymen’s more sacred are than nature’s ties. 


OLYMPIA. 

Rise, rise, the funeral rites profane no more, 
No more profane the ashes of the dead. 

Whilst on the dreadful pile the flames consume 
My mother’s body, don’t pollute the gifts 
Which here I at the funeral pile present: 

Do not approach, but at a distance hear me. 


SCENE VI. 
OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, ANTIGONES AND THE PRIESTESSES. 


ANTIGONES. 

Your virtue cannot still decline a choice: 

Her will Statira at her death explained: 

This day of terror filled my soul with awe, 

And I the dead respected; else this arm, 

This vengeful arm had plunged the shrine in blood: 
And, in obedience to your orders, now 

I come as to my rival’s judge and mine: 

From apprehensions free, pronounce our doom. 
I hope you will a just distinction make 

Between the man by whom your mother bled, 
And him who strove her murder to avenge. 
Nature has sacred rites; Statira, placed 

By Alexander, looks on you from heaven. 
Within this darksome shrine you’re buried now, 
But heaven and earth attentive mark your deeds: 
Between us two Olympia must decide. 


OLYMPIA. 

I shall, but you must treat me with respect. 

You see these preparations and these gifts, 
Which to the infernal gods I must present; 

And you, like furious rivals, choose this time, 
Midst tombs, to talk of marriage and of love! 
You soldiers of the potent king, my sire, 

Who, by his death, are kings become yourselves, 
If I am dear to you, I charge you swear 

You’ ll not oppose my duties or my choice. 


CASSANDER. 
I swear it solemnly, and you shall find 
That I respect you as I scorn that traitor. 


ANTIGONES. 


I swear it too, for sure I am, your heart 
Must from my barbarous rival shocked recoil. 
Declare yourself. — 


OLYMPIA. 
Think then what e’er befalls, 
That Alexander’s present, that he hears us. 


ANTIGONES. 
Decide before him. — 


CASSANDER. 
— | your pleasure wait. 


OLYMPIA. 

Then know the heart which thus you persecute, 
And judge what resolution I should take. 
Whatever choice I make, must fatal prove; 

The grief that racks my soul too well you know, 
Know likewise that I have deserved it all. 

My parents I betrayed, who might have known 
I caused the death of her who gave me birth: 

I found a mother in this dire abode, 

I quickly lost her, in these arms she died. 

To her sad daughter, dying thus she spoke, 
“Marry Antigones, I die content.” 

Then she was seized with agonies, and I 

Her death to hasten, her desire opposed. 


ANTIGONES. 
Thus do you brave me and insult my love, 
Your mother injure, nature’s laws betray. 


OLYMPIA. 

Her shade I injure not, nor injure you; 

I justice do to all and to myself. .... 
Cassander, first to you my faith I gave: 

Think you the gods our union could approve? 


Decide this point yourself: you know your crimes, 
I will not now reproach you with your guilt. 
Repair it when you can. — 


CASSANDER. 

— I can’t appease you! 

I can’t assuage the horror I inspire, 

My heart you soon shall know: your promise keep. 
[The temple opens, and the pile is seen in flames. 


SCENE the Last.T 


OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, ANTIGONES, THE HIEROPHANTS, 
PRIESTS, PRIESTESSES. 


THE INFERIOR PRIESTESS. 
Princess, ‘tis time. — 


OLYMPIA. 

[To Cassander. 

Behold you flaming pile. 

Now mourn, Cassander, your unhappy fate. 
Those royal ashes and that pile remark; 
Remember Alexander and my chains! 
Behold his widow! Tell me how to act. 


CASSANDER. 
Exterminate me. — 


OLYMPIA. 
— You pronounce your doom..... 
To mine bear witness. Oh thou sacred shade, 
[She mounts the steps before the altar, which is near the funeral pile. The 
priestesses present her the offerings. | 
Shade of my mother! I this duty pay 
To thee, who justly may be still incensed; 
Perhaps these gifts your manes may appease, 
They may prove worthy of my sire and you. 


[To Cassander. 

Thou husband of Olympia, who by fate 

Wert ne’er intended for her; who preserved 

My life, by whom I both my parents lost; 

Thou who so loved me, and for whom my soul 
Felt all the weakness of a tender love; 

Thou thinkest my guilty passion from my breast 
Is banished; know that I adore thee still, 

And will upon myself that guilt revenge. 

Oh ever-honored ashes of Statira, 

The body of Olympia now receive! 

[She stabs herself, and throws herself into the pile. 
All present cry out, 

Oh heavens! 


CASSANDER. 
[Running to the pile. 
Olympia! 


PRIESTS. 
Heavens! 


ANTIGONES. 
[Running also to the pile. 
Oh, frenzy strange! 


CASSANDER. 

She’s now no more, our efforts all are vain. 
[Returning to the porch. 

Gods, are you satisfied? My hands accursed, 

A royal pair have of their lives deprived. 

Still dost thou envy me, Antigones? 

Canst thou, unmoved, this shocking death behold, 
And thinkest thou still Cassander’s fate is blessed? 
If my felicity provokes thy rage, 

Share it, this dagger take and do like me. 

[Stabs himself. 


THE HIEROPHANTS. 
Oh, holy shrine! Just, but vindictive gods, 
In courts profane were e’er such horrors seen! 


ANTIGONES. 

Thus Alexander and his family, 

Successors, assassins, are all destroyed! 

Gods! since the world must ever feel your rage, 
Why into being did you mortals call? 

What were Statira’s or Olympia’s crimes? 

To what am I reserved in future times! 


End of Fifth and last Act. 
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TO THE MOST NOBLE DUKE OF RICHELIEU, 
MARSHAL AND PEER OF FRANCE, FIRST 
GENTLEMAN OF THE CHAMBER TO HIS 
MAJESTY, GOVERNOR OF LANGUEDOC, 
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SCIENCES. 


My Lord, I would have presented you with a piece of fine marble; but, 
instead of it, can only offer you a few Chinese figures. This little 
performance is not indeed worthy of your acceptance; there is no hero in 
this piece, who has united all parties in his favor, and rendered himself 
universally agreeable, by the force of superior talents, or supported a falling 
kingdom, or made the noble attempt to overthrow an English colony with 
four cannons only. I know better than anybody else the insignificance of my 
own works; but everything may be forgiven to an attachment of forty years’ 
standing. The world, indeed, will say, that, retired as I am to the foot of the 
Alps, covered with eternal snows, and where I ought to be nothing but a 
philosopher, I had still vanity enough to let it be known, that France’s 
brightest omament on the banks of the Seine has not forgotten me. I have 
consulted my own heart alone, which has always guided me, inspired every 
word, and directed every action. You know it has sometimes deceived me; 
but not after such long and convincing proofs. If this tragedy should survive 
its author, permit it to inform posterity, that he who wrote it was honored 
with your friendship; that your uncle laid the foundation of the fine arts in 
France, and that you supported them in their decline. 

I took the first hint of this tragedy some time since from reading the 
“Orphan of Tchao,” a Chinese tragedy, translated by Father Bremare, an 
account of which is given in Du Halde’s history. This piece was written in 
the fourteenth century, and under the dynasty of Genghis Khan; an 
additional proof, that the Tartar conquerors did not change the manners of 
the conquered nation; on the other hand, they protected and encouraged all 
the arts established in China, and adopted their laws: an extraordinary 
instance of the natural superiority which reason and genius have over blind 


force and barbarism. Twice have the Tartars acted in this manner; for when 
they had once more subdued this great empire, the beginning of last century, 
they submitted a second time to the wisdom of the conquered, and the two 
nations formed but one people, governed by the most ancient laws in the 
world; a most remarkable event, the illustration of which was the principal 
end of this performance. 

The Chinese tragedy, which they call “The Orphan,” was taken out of an 
immense collection of the theatrical performances of that nation, which has 
cultivated this art for about three thousand years before it was invented by 
the Greeks, the art of making living portraits of the actions of men, 
establishing schools of morality, and teaching virtue in dialogue and 
representation. For a long time dramatic poetry was held in esteem only in 
that vast country of China, separated from and unknown to the rest of the 
world, and in the city of Athens. Rome was unacquainted with it till above 
four hundred years afterwards. If you look for it among the Persians, or 
Indians, who pass for an inventive people, you will not find it there; it has 
never yet reached them. Asia was contented with the fables of Palpay and 
Lokman, which contain all their morality, and have instructed by their 
allegories every age and nation. 

One would have imagined, that from making animals speak, there was 
but one step to make men speak also, to introduce them on the stage, and to 
form the dramatic art; and yet this ingenious people never thought of it: 
from whence we may infer, that the Chinese, Greeks, and Romans are the 
only ancient nations, who were acquainted with the true spirit of society. 
Nothing indeed renders men more sociable, polishes their manners, or 
improves their reason more than the assembling them together for the 
mutual enjoyment of intellectual pleasure. Scarce had Peter the Great 
polished Russia before theatres were established there. The more Germany 
improves, the more of our dramatic representations has it adopted. Those 
few places where they were not received in the last age are never ranked 
amongst the civilized countries. 

The “Orphan of Tchao” is a valuable monument of antiquity, and gives us 
more insight into the manners of China than all the histories which ever 
were, or ever will be written of that vast empire. ‘Tis true, indeed, it is 
extremely barbarous, when compared with the excellent performances of 
our times; but, notwithstanding, is a masterpiece, when placed in 
competition with the pieces written by our authors in the fourteenth century. 


Our “Troubadours,” “Bazoche,” the company of “Children Without Care,” 
and “The Foolish Mother,” all of them fall short of the Chinese author. It is 
remarkable also, that this piece is written in the language of the Mandarins, 
which has never changed, whilst we can scarce understand the language that 
was spoken in the time of Louis XII. and Charles VIII. 


One can only compare the “Orphan of Tchao” to the English and Spanish 
tragedies of the sixteenth century, which still please beyond sea, and on the 
other side of the Pyrenees. The action lasts five and twenty years, as in 
some of the monstrous farces of Shakespeare and Lope de Vega, which are 
called tragedies, though they are nothing but a heap of incredible stories. 
The enemy of the house of Tchao wants to destroy the head of it; and for 
that purpose lets loose on him a great dog, whom he imagines endowed 
with the power of discovering guilt by instinct, as James Aimar amongst us 
was Said to have found out thieves by his wand: at last he forges an order 
from the emperor, and sends his enemy Tchao a rope, a dagger, and some 
poison. Tchao sings, according to the custom of his country, and very 
deliberately cuts his own throat, in consequence of that obedience, which 
every man owes to the divine right of the emperor of China. The persecutor 
puts to death three hundred persons of the family of Tchao. The prince’s 
widow is brought to bed of the orphan. The infant is saved from the rage of 
the tyrant, who had exterminated the whole family, and would have 
destroyed the only remaining branch of it: the tyrant orders all the children 
in all the towns round about to be destroyed, in hopes that the orphan might 
perish amongst the rest in the general slaughter. 

We fancy we are reading the Arabian Night’s Entertainment put into 
scenes; and yet, in spite of all these marvellous and improbable things, it is 
extremely interesting: though there is such a multiplicity of events, all is 
clear and simple; a merit which must recommend it to every age and nation, 
and which is greatly wanting in our modern performances. The Chinese 
piece is indeed very deficient with regard to all other beauties: there is no 
unity of time or action, no picture of the manners; no sentiment, eloquence, 
reason or passion in it; and yet, as I said before, the work is superior to 
anything we could produce in former ages. 

How comes it to pass, that the Chinese, who in the fourteenth century, 
and a long time before, could boast of better dramatic performances than 
any European nation, still remain, as it were, in the infancy of this art, while 


we, in process of time, and by dint of pains and assiduity, have been able to 
produce about a dozen pieces, which, if they are not absolutely perfect, are 
at least much above anything the rest of the world could ever pretend to of 
this kind. The Chinese, as well as the rest of the Asiatics, have stopped at 
the first elements of poetry, eloquence, natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
painting; all practised by them so long before they were known to us. They 
began in everything much sooner than us, but made no progress afterwards; 
like the ancient Egyptians, who first taught the Greeks, and became at last 
so ignorant, as not even to be capable of receiving instruction from them. 

These people, whom we take so much pains and go so far to visit; from 
whom, with the utmost difficulty, we have obtained permission to carry the 
riches of Europe, and to instruct them, do not to this day know how much 
we are their superiors; they are not even far enough advanced in knowledge 
to venture to imitate us, and don’t so much as know whether we have any 
history or not. 

The celebrated Metastasio has made choice of pretty nearly the same 
subject as myself for one of his dramatic poems, an orphan escaped from 
the destruction of his family, and has drawn his plot from a dynasty nine 
hundred years before our era. 

The Chinese tragedy of the “Orphan of Tchao” differs in many respects; 
and I have chosen one that is not much like either of them, except in the 
name, as I have confined my plan to the grand epoch of Genghis Khan. I 
have endeavored to describe the manners of the Tartars and Chinese: the 
most interesting events are nothing when they do not paint the manners; and 
this painting, which is one of the greatest secrets of the art, is no more than 
an idle amusement, when it does not tend to inspire notions of honor and 
virtue. 

I will venture to say, that from the “Henriade” to the publication of 
“Zaire,” and this tragedy, be it good or bad, such is the principle by which I 
have always been governed; and that in my history of the age of Louis XIV., 
I have celebrated both my king and country, without flattery to either. In 
labors of this kind I have spent above forty years of my life. But observe the 
following words of a Chinese author, translated into Spanish by the famous 
Navarrete. 

“When you compose any work, show it only to your friends; dread the 
public, and your brother writers; for they will play false with you, abuse 
everything you do, and impute to you what you never did: calumny with her 


hundred trumpets, will sound them all to your destruction; whilst truth, who 
is dumb, shall remain with you. The celebrated Ming was accused of hating 
Tien and Li, and the Emperor Vang: when the old man died, they found 
amongst his papers a panegyric on Vang, a hymn to Tien, another to Li, 
etc.” 


VOLTAIRE. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
IDAME, ASSELI. 


IDAME. 

O Asseli, amidst this scene of horror, 
Whilst desolation rages through the land, 
And the proud Tartar threatens instant ruin 
To this devoted palace, must thy friend 
Experience new calamities? 


ASSELI. 

Alas! 

We all partake the general ruin; all 

Must with the public sorrows mix our own: 
Who doth not tremble for a father’s life, 

A husband’s, son’s, or brother’s? even within 
These sacred walls, where dwells the holy band, 
The ministers of heaven, the interpreters 

Of China’s laws, with helpless infancy, 

And feeble age; even here we are not safe: 

Who knows how far the cruel conqueror 

May urge his triumphs, whilst the thunder breaks 
On every side, and soon may burst upon us? 


IDAME. 
Who is this great destroyer, this dire scourge 
Of Catai’s sinking empire? 


ASSELI. 

He is called 

The king of kings, the fiery Genghis Khan, 
Who lays the fertile fields of Asia waste, 
And makes it but a monument of ruin: 


Already Octar, his successful chief, 
Has stormed the palace; this once powerful empire, 
The mistress of the world, is bathed in blood! 


IDAME. 

Knowest thou, my friend, that this destructive tyrant, 
Whom now we tremble at, who proudly thus 
Treads on the necks of kings, is yet no more 
Than a wild Scythian soldier; bred to arms 

And practised in the trade of blood; who long 
Had wandered o’er the neighboring deserts, there 
Formed a rude band of lawless rioters, 

And fought his way to glory; now successful, 
And now oppressed, at length by fortune led 
Hither he came for refuge: Asseli, 

I think thou must remember him, his name 

Was ‘Temugin. 


ASSELI. 

Ha! he who once addressed 

His vows to thee! thy angry father then 
Rejected him with scorn; though now his name 
Is grown so terrible. 


IDAME. 

It is the same: 

Methought even then I saw the rising dawn 
Of future glory: I remember well, 

Even when he came a beggar to the palace, 
And craved protection, he behaved like one 


Born to command: he loved me; and I own 
My foolish heart had well nigh listened to him: 
Perhaps it soothed the woman’s vanity 

To hold this lion in my toils; perhaps 

I hoped in time to soften his rude soul, 

And bend his savage fierceness to the ways 

Of social life: he might have served the state 


Which now he would destroy: our proud refusal 
Incensed the hero, fatal may it prove 

To this unhappy kingdom: well thou knowest 
Our pride and jealousy: the ancient laws 

Of this imperial city; our religion, 

Our interest and our glory, all forbid 

Alliance with the nations: for myself, 

The noble Zamti merited my love, 

And heaven hath joined me to him by the ties 
Of holy marriage: who would e’er have thought 
This poor despised abandoned Scythian thus 
Should triumph over us? I refused his hand; 

I am a wife and mother; how that thought 
Alarms me! he is fiery and revengeful; 

A Scythian never pardons: cruel fate! 

And will this valiant nation tamely yield 

Its neck to slavery, and be led like sheep 

To slaughter? 


ASSELI. 

“Tis reported the Koreans 

Have raised an army, but we know not yet 
If it be true. 


IDAME. 

This sad uncertainty 

But doubles our distress: heaven only knows 
What we must suffer, if the emperor 

Has found a place of refuge, if the queen 


Is fallen beneath the tyrant’s power, if yet 
They live; alas! the last surviving pledge 

Of their unhappy nuptials, the dear infant 
Entrusted to our care! I tremble for him. 
Perhaps my Zamti’s sacred character 

And holy office may subdue the hearts 

Of these proud conquerors; savage as they are, 


And thirsting for the blood of half mankind, 
They yet believe there is a power above 
That rules o’er all; nature in every breast 
Hath wisely stamped the image of its God: 
I talk of hope, but have a thousand fears 
That wring my heart. 


SCENE IL. 
IDAME, ZAMTI, ASSELI. 


ASSELI. 

O my unhappy lord, 

Speak, what must be our fate? is it determined? 
What hast thou seen? 


ZAMTI. 

I tremble to repeat it: 

We are undone: our empire is no more; 

A prey to robbers: what hath it availed us 

That we have trod in the fair paths of virtue? 

Long time secure within the arms of peace 

We shone illustrious in the rolls of time, 

And gave a bright example to mankind: 

From us the world received its laws; but vain 

Is human worth when lawless power prevails: 

I saw the northern hive rush in upon us, 

And force their passage through a sea of blood; 
Where’ er they passed they spread destruction round them: 
At length they seized the palace, where the best 

Of sovereigns and of men, with calm composure 
And resignation yielded to his fate: 

The wretched queen lay fainting in his arms: 

Those of their numerous sons, whom lusty manhood 
Had sent to battle, were already slain: 

The rest, who naught could give him but their tears, 
Hung at his knees and wept; by secret paths 

I found an entrance to the palace; there 


Did I behold the cruel tyrants bind 
In ignominious chains the conquered king, 
His children, and his wife 


IDAME. 
Unhappy monarch! 
O what a change is this! relentless heaven! 


ZAMTI. 

The wretched captive turned his eyes towards me, 
And in the sacred language, to the Tartar 

And to the multitude unknown, cried out, 
“Preserve my last and only hope — my son.” 
From my full heart I promised, swore to act 
As he directed me, then fled to thee. 

Whether the tyrants, busied in their search 

Of plunder, thought not of me, or the symbol 
Which here I wear of the divinity 

Struck their rude souls with reverential awe, 
Or whether heaven in kind compassion meant 
To save my precious charge, and cast a cloud 
O’er their deluded eyes, I know not what 
Drew their attention, but they let me pass. 


IDAME. 

We yet may save him, he shall go with me, 
And with my son; old Etan shall conduct us: 
In some lone wood, or solitary cave, 

We may conceal him till the search is past: 
Thank heaven they have not reached us yet. 


ZAMTI. 

Alas! 

No place is sacred, no asylum’s left 

For the dear royal infant: I expect 

The brave Koreans, but they’! come too late: 
But let us seize the favorable hour, 

And lodge our precious pledge in safety. 


SCENE III. 
ZAMTI, IDAME, ASSELI, ETAN. 


ZAMTI. 
Etan, 
Thou seemest disordered: what’s the news? 


IDAME. 

My lord, 

We must away; the Scythian has prevailed, 
And all is lost. 


ETAN. 

You are observed, and flight 

Is now impossible: a guard is placed 

Around us: all obey the conqueror, 

And tremble at his power: the emperor’s loss 
Fills every heart with terror. 


ZAMTI. 
Is he dead? 


IDAME. 
O heaven! 


ETAN. 

It was indeed a dreadful sight: 

Himself, his queen, his children, butchered all; 

A race divine, respected, loved, adored; 

Their headless trunks exposed to the derision 

Of their proud conqueror, whilst their trembling subjects 
Submissive bend beneath the yoke, nor dare 

To shed a tear o’er those whom long they loved. 

At length our haughty lord, grown tired of conquest, 
And satiated with blood, proclaimed to all 

The terms of life, eternal slavery. 

This northern tyrant, whom the wrath of heaven 


Hath sent for our destruction, once contemned 
And spumed at by our court, returns to glut 
His vengeance on us: these wild sons of rapine, 
Who live in tents, in chariots, and in fields, 
Will never brook confinement ‘midst the walls 
Of this close city: they detest our arts, 

Our customs, and our laws; and therefore mean 
To change them all; to make this splendid seat 
Of empire one vast desert, like their own. 


IDAME. 

I know the conqueror comes to sate his vengeance 
On this unhappy kingdom: whilst I lived 
Unnoticed and obscure, I might have hope 

Of safety; but that hope is now no more: 

The night is past that hid me from the eye 

Of persecution, and I must be wretched. 

Thrice happy those, who to a tyrant master 

Are still unknown. 


ZAMTI. 

Who knows but gracious heaven 

May interpose and save the royal infant: 
“Tis our first duty to preserve the charge 
Committed to our care, and guard him well. 
What comes this Tartar for? 


IDAME. 
O heaven! defend us. 


SCENE IV. 


OCTAR. 

Hear, slaves; and let your answer be — obedience: 
An infant yet remains, of royal race, 

Amongst you: in the conqueror’s name I here 
Command you to deliver him — to me. 

I shall expect him here: begone; delay 


Were dangerous: bring him instantly, or know, 
Destruction waits on all, but first on you. 

The day’s far spent; ere night he must be found: 
Remember, and obey. 


SCENE V. 
ZAMTI, IDAME. 


IDAME. 

O dreadful message! 

For what are we reserved? Alas! my lord, 
Ne’er till this day of blood did crimes like this 
Affright my soul: you answer not, but send 
Your fruitless sighs to heaven. Sweet innocent, 
Must we then give thee up a sacrifice 

To brutal rage? 


ZAMTI. 
I’ve promised, sworn to save him. 


IDAME. 
What can thy oaths, thy promises avail? 
Thou canst not keep them; every hope is lost. 


ZAMTI. 
And wouldst thou have me sacrifice the son 
Of my loved sovereign? 


IDAME. 


O I cannot bear 

To think of it; my eyes are bathed in tears. 

O were | not a mother, would kind heaven 

But grant me now to shorten my sad days, 

Then would I say to Zamti, come, my lord, 
We’ |l die together; all is lost to us, 

And we will perish with our country. 


ZAMTI. 

Who 

That sees the wretched fate of Cathay’s kings 
Would wish to live? what is this phantom death, 
That thus appalls mankind? the wretch’s hope, 
The villain’s terror, and the brave man’s scorn: 
Without reluctance, and without regret, 

The wise expect and meet him as a friend. 


IDAME. 

What secret purpose labors in your breast? 

Your cheek is pale, your eyes are filled with tears; 
My sympathizing heart feels all your sorrows, 
And would relieve them; what have you resolved? 


ZAMTI. 
To keep my oath; therefore away, and watch 
The royal infant: I shall follow you. 


IDAME. 
Alas! a woman’s tears can ne’er defend him. 


SCENE VI. 
ZAMTI, ETAN. 


ZAMTI. 

Vain is your care, your kind compassion vain, 

For he must die; the nation’s weal demands it. 
Think rather how thou mayest preserve thy country. 


ZAMTI. 

Yes, I will make the dreadful sacrifice. 

Etan, I know thou holdest this empire dear; 
Yes, thou adorest the God of heaven and earth, 
As worshipped by our ancestors; that God 
Our bonzes know not, and our tyrants scorn. 


ETAN. 
In him I trust, on him alone rely 
For my own comfort, and my country’s safety. 


ZAMTI. 

Swear then by him, and his all-ruling power, 
That thou wilt bury in eternal silence 

The solemn secret that I mean to pour 

Into thy faithful bosom: swear, thy hand 
Shall still be ready to perform whate’ er 

Thy duty and thy God by me command. 


ETAN. 

I swear; and may the miseries that have fallen 
On this unhappy kingdom light on me, 

If ever I am false in word or deed! 


ZAMTI. 
I cannot now recede: then mark me, Etan. 


ETAN. 
Alas! thou weepest: amidst the general ruin 
Can there be cause for added grief? 


ZAMTI. 
The doom 
Is past, my friend, and cannot be reversed. 


ETAN. 
I know it cannot; but a stranger’s son — 


ZAMTI. 
A stranger! he, my king! 


ETAN. 

When I remember 

He is our emperor’s child, I shudder at it: 
What’s to be done? 


ZAMTI. 

My path thou seest, is here 

Prescribed, and every action noted down 

By our new tyrants; thou mayest act with freedom, 
Because unknown and unobserved: thou knowest 
The orphan’s place of refuge: for a time 

We may conceal him ‘midst the secret tombs 

Of our great ancestors; then shelter him 

Beneath Korea’s chief; he will protect 

The royal infant: leave the rest to me. 


ETAN. 
And how will you appear without him, how 
Appease the conqueror? 


ZAMTI. 
I have wherewithal 
To glut his vengeance. 


ETAN. 
You, my lord? 


ZAMTI. 
O nature! 
O cruel duty! 


ETAN. 
How — 


ZAMTI. 

I have a son, 

An only child, now in his cradle — go 
And seize him. 


ETAN. 
Ha! your son! 


ZAMTI. 


To save — my king. 
Away, and let him — but I can no more. 


ETAN. 
Alas! my lord, what a command is this! 
I never can obey it. 


ZAMTI. 

Think on Zamti; 

Think on his love, his weakness, his misfortunes, 
Thy duty, and — thy oath. 


ETAN. 

“Twas rash and vain: 

Thou didst extort it from me: I admire 
Thy generous purpose; but if as a friend 
I might be heard — 


ZAMTI. 

No more; I’ve heard too much 

Already: what is all that thou couldst say 

To what a father feels? When nature’s silenced, 
Friendship should urge no longer. 


ETAN. 
I obey. 


ZAMTI. 
Leave me for pity’s sake. 


SCENE VIII. 


ZAMTI. 

[Alone. 

Is nature silent? 

O wretched father! still thou hearest that voice 
So fatal and so dear: O drown it, heaven, 

In sweet oblivion; do not let my wife 


And her dear babe distract this heart; O heal 
My wounded heart: but man is far too weak 
To conquer nature: let thy aid divine 
Support me, and assist my feeble virtue! 


END of the FIRST ACT. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 


ZAMTI. 

[Alone. 

This tardy Etan, wherefore comes he not 
To tell me — what I dread to hear? perhaps 
Ere this the dreadful sacrifice is past: 

I had not power to offer it myself. 

O my dear child, how shall I ask my friend 
The horrid question, how conceal my grief? 


SCENE II. 
ZAMTI, ETAN. 


ZAMTI. 
I see ‘tis done; I know it by thy tears; 
They speak too plainly. 


ETAN. 
Thy unhappy son — 


ZAMTI. 
No more of that: speak of our empire’s hope, 
The royal infant; is he safe? 


ETAN. 

He is: 

Within the tombs of his great ancestors. 
Concealed from every eye; to you he owes 
A life begun in misery, perhaps 

A fatal gift. 


ZAMTI. 
It is enough, he lives. 


O you, to whom I pay this cruel duty, 
Forgive a father’s tears. 


ETAN. 

Alas! my lord, 

You must not give away to sorrow here: 
“Tis dangerous even to weep. 


ZAMTI. 

And whither, Etan, 

Must I transport my griefs? how bear the cries, 
The bitter anguish, the despair, the rage, 

The execrations of a frantic mother? 

May we not yet deceive her for a time? 


ETAN. 
We seized him in her absence, and I flew 
To guard the orphan king. 


ZAMTI. 

A while, my friend, 

We might impose on her credulity. 

Couldst thou not say we had delivered up 

The royal orphan, and concealed her son 

In safety? Truth is often most destructive, 

And still we love it, though it makes us wretched. 
Come, Etan, let us home — O heaven! she’s here! 
Observe her, what despair and terror dwell 

On her pale cheek! 


SCENE III. 
ZAMTI, IDAME. 


IDAME. 
Barbarian, can it be? 


Could Zamti e’er command it? could he offer 


The dreadful sacrifice? I’ ll not believe it: 

Thou couldst not be more cruel than the laws 
Of our proud conquerors, or the Tartar’s sword. 
Alas! thou weepest. 


ZAMTI. 
Thou too must weep with Zamti. 
But thou must join with him to save thy king. 


IDAME. 
What! sacrifice my child! 


ZAMTI. 
It must be so: 
Thou wert a subject ere thou wert a mother. 


IDAME. 
Has nature then lost all her influence o’er 
A father’s heart? 


ZAMTI. 
She has too much; but ne’er 
Shall thwart my duty. 


IDAME. 

‘Tis a barbarous virtue, 

And I abhor it: I have seen, like thee, 

Our empire lost, and wept our sovereign’s fate; 
But why pour forth an infant’s guiltless blood, 
Yet undemanded; why revere as gods 

Your sleeping kings, that moulder in the tomb? 
Hath Zamti sworn to them that he would kill 
His darling child? alas! the rich and poor, 

The monarch and the slave, are equal all 

By nature; all alike to sorrow born, 

Each has his share; and in the general wreck, 
All duty bids us is — to save our own. 

O had I fallen into the snare, and staid 


A moment longer with the royal orphan, 

My child had fallen into the cruel hands 

Of ruffians; but I would have perished with him. 
Nature and love recalled me, and I snatched 

My lovely infant from the ravishers, 

Preserved the son and mother; saved even thee, 
Thou barbarous father. 


ZAMTI. 
Doth my son then live? 


IDAME. 

He doth; and thou shouldst bend to gracious heaven 
For goodness thus unmerited: repent, 

And be a father. 


ZAMTI. 

O almighty power, 

Forgive the joy that, spite of all my firmness, 
Thus mingles with my tears: alas! my love, 
Vain are our hopes of happiness, and vain 
Thy fond endeavors to prolong the life 

Of our dear infant; these inhuman tyrants 
Will force him from us; he must yield to fate. 


IDAME. 
But hear me, dearest Zamti. 


ZAMTI. 
He must die. 


IDAME. 
Barbarian, stay, and tremble at the rage 
Of an afflicted desperate mother. 


ZAMTI. 
I 
Shall do my duty, you may give up yours, 


And sacrifice your husband to the foe: 
This is a day of blood; let Zamti join 
His murdered king, and perish with his country. 


IDAME. 

What is your country, what your king to me? 
The name of subject is not half so sacred 

As husband or as father. Love and nature 
Are heaven’s first great unalterable laws, 
And cannot be reversed: the rest are all 
From mortal man, and may be changed at pleasure. 
Would I could save the royal heir, but not 
By the much dearer blood of Zamti’s son! 
Pity a wretched mother; on my knees 

I beg thee, cruel Zamti: O remember 

For whom I slighted this proud conqueror, 
This mighty warrior; was it not for thee? 
And wilt thou not protect my son, not hear 
The voice of nature pleading for thy child? 


ZAMTI. 

It is too much: thou dost abuse the power 

Which love has given thee o’er thy Zamti’s heart: 
Couldst thou but see — 


IDAME. 

I own, my lord, I feel 

A mother’s weakness, and a mother’s sorrows; 
Yet may I boast a heart as firm as thine; 

Away, and lead me on to death: I’m ready 

To perish for my son. 


ZAMTI. 
I know thy virtues. 


SCENE IV. 


ZAMTI, IDAME, OCTAR. 


Guards. 


OCTAR. 

Where are these traitors? why are my commands 
Thus disobeyed? what have ye done with him, 

The orphan prince? guards, bring him to our presence, 
The emperor approaches; let him see 

The victim at his feet: you, soldiers, watch 

These rebels. 


ZAMTI. 
I obey, my lord, the orphan 
Shall be delivered up. 


IDAME. 
‘Tis false; he shall not: 
I'll sooner lose my life than part with him. 


OCTAR. 
Guards, take this woman hence: the emperor comes. 


SCENE V. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 
Guards. 


GENGHIS. 

At length, my friends, ‘tis time to sheathe the sword, 
And let the vanquished breathe; I’ve spread destruction 
And terror through the land, but I will give 


The nation peace: the royal infant’s death 
Shall satisfy my wrath; with him shall rot 
The seeds of foul rebellion; all the plots, 
Feuds and divisions, fears and jealousies, 
That whilst the phantom of a royal heir 
Subsists, must disunite us, he alone 

Of all the hated race remains, and he 


Shall follow them: henceforth we will not raze 
Their boasted works, their monuments of art, 
Their sacred laws; for sacred they esteem 

The musty rolls, which superstition taught 
Their ancestors to worship: be it so, 

The error may be useful, it employs 

The people, and may make them more obedient. 
[To Octar. 

Octar, to thee I shall commit the power, 

To bear my standard to the western world. 

[To another officer. 

Rule thou in conquered India, and interpret 
Thy sovereign’s great decrees; from Samarcand 
To Tanais’ borders, I shall send my sons. 

Away — Stay, Octar. 


SCENE VI. 
GENGHIS, OCTAR. 


GENGHIS. 

Couldst thou e’er have thought 

Fortune would raise me to this height of glory? 
That I should reign supreme, and triumph here, 
Even in this palace, where disgraced and wretched 
I sought in vain for refuge, and was treated 

With insolence and scorn: the proud possessors 


Of this unconquered empire then disdained 
A Scythian, and a haughty fair refused 
That hand which now directs the fate of millions. 


OCTAR. 
Amidst this scene of glory, how, my lord, 
Can thoughts like these disturb you? 


GENGHIS. 
Still the wrongs 


I suffered in adversity oppress me: 

I own the weakness of my foolish heart, 

And hoped to find that happiness in love, 
Which glory, wealth, and empire, cannot give. 
It hurts my pride to think how I was spurned 
By that contemptuous woman; she shall know, 
At least, and see the object of her scorn. 

To have her mourn the honors that she lost 

In losing Genghis will be some revenge. 


OCTAR. 

The shouts of victory, and the voice of fame, 
Have been so long familiar to my ears, 

That I have little relish for the plaints 

Of whining love. 


GENGHIS. 

Nor has thy friend indulged 

That fatal passion since her proud refusal: 

I own the fair Idame won my heart, 

By charms unknown before: our barren deserts 
Could never produce a face like hers, a mind 
So formed to please; her every motion fired 
My captive soul, but her imprudent scorn 
Restored my freedom; nobler objects claim 
A monarch’s care; I’ll think no more of her, 
Let her repent at leisure of her pride. 

Octar, I charge thee, talk not of Idame. 


OCTAR. 
You have, indeed, affairs of greater moment 
That call for your attention. 


GENGHIS. 
Then farewell 
To love, and all its follies. 


SCENE VII. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 


OSMAN. 

O my lord, 

The victim was prepared, the guard was ranged 
On every side, when (wonderful to tell!) 

A strange event perplexed us all. — A woman 
Of frantic mien, with wild dishevelled hair, 

And bathed in tears, rushed in upon us; “stop,” 
Aloud she cried, “inhuman ruffians, stop, 

It is my son, you’ve been deceived; ‘tis not 

The emperor’s child, but mine:” her eyes, her voice, 
Her fury, her despair, her every gesture, 

Was nature’s language all, and spoke the mother: 
When lo! her husband came, with downcast eyes 
And gloomy aspect; sullenly he cried, 

“This is the royal orphan, this the blood, 

Which you demanded, take it:” as he spake, 

Fast flowed his tears. The wretched matron, pale 
And motionless awhile, as struck with death, 
Fell prostrate; then, long as her faltering voice 
Could utter the imperfect sound, cried out, 
“Give me my son:” her sorrows were sincere, 
Never was grief more bitter, doubts arose 
Amongst us, and I came to know your orders. 


GENGHIS. 

If ‘tis the work of art, I will explore 

The mystery soon, and woe to the deceivers: 
Think they to cast a veil before my eyes, 

And mock their sovereign? let them if they dare. 


OCTAR. 

My lord, this woman never can deceive us; 

The emperor’s son was placed beneath her care; 
A master’s child might easily attract 

The faithful servant’s love, and danger make 


The charge more precious still; the ties of nature 
Are not more strong than those of fantasy: 
But we shall soon unravel it. 


GENGHIS. 
Who is 
This woman? 


OCTAR. 

Wife of a proud Mandarin: 

One of those lettered sages who defy 

The power of kings; a numerous band! but now, 
Thank heaven, reduced by thy victorious arms 
To slavery: Zamti is the traitor’s name 

Who watches o’er the victim. 


GENGHIS. 

Go, my Octar, 

Interrogate this guilty pair, and learn, 

If possible, the truth: let all our guards 

Be ready at their posts: they talk, it seems, 
Of a surprise that the Koreans mean 


To march against us on the river’s bank: 

An army hath been seen: we soon shall know 
What bold adventurers are so fond of death, 
To court destruction from the sons of war, 
And force them to depopulate the world. 


END of the SECOND ACT. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 
Attendants. 


GENGHIS. 

What say the captives, is the fraud discovered, 
And vengeance taken on these vile impostors? 
Have they delivered up the orphan prince 

To Octar? 


OSMAN. 

Prayers, and threats, and torments, all 

Are vain: the undaunted Zamti still persists 

In his first answer: on his open brows 

Are engraved the marks of truth: the mournful fair one, 
Whose grief but adds new lustre to her charms, 
With tears incessant and heart-rending sighs, 
Moves every heart: spite of ourselves we wept 
Her wretched fate: ne’er did my eyes behold 

A sweeter mourner: she entreats to see 

And speak with you; the conqueror of kings, 

She hopes, will hear the wretched, and in wrath 
Remember mercy; that he will protect 

A guiltless child, and show mankind his goodness 


Is like his power, unlimited. ‘Twas thus, 
My lord, she spoke of you, and I have promised 
She shall have audience. 


GENGHIS. 

[To one of the attendants. 

Bid her enter now, 

We shall unravel this deep mystery; 


But let her not imagine a few sighs, 

And bidden tears, can e’er impose on me: 
I have experienced all these female arts, 
But I defy them now: let her be careful, 
Her life depends on her sincerity. 


OSMAN. 
My lord, she comes. 


GENGHIS. 
What do I see? O heaven! 
It cannot be Idame, sure my senses — 


SCENE IL. 


GENGHIS, IDAME, OCTAR, OSMAN. 
Guards. 


IDAME. 

My lord, I came not to solicit pardon, 

My forfeit life is yours, I ask not for it: 
Why should I wish for years of added woe? 
But spare a guiltless infant. 


GENGHIS. 
Rise, Idame, 
Fate conquers all, it has deceived us both. 


If heaven hath raised a poor inhabitant 

Of Scythia, once the object of your scorn, 

To power, and splendor, you have naught to fear: 
The emperor never will avenge the wrongs 

Of Temugin; but public good demands 

The royal victim; ‘tis a sacrifice 

Which must be made: for your own son, myself 
Will be his guard: I promise to protect him. 


IDAME. 


Then I am happy. 


GENGHIS. 

But inform me, madam, 

What is this fraud, this mystery between you? 
For I must know it all. 


IDAME. 
O spare the wretched. 


GENGHIS. 
Have I not cause to hate this Zamti? 


IDAME. 
You, 
My lord? 


GENGHIS. 
I’ve said too much. 


IDAME. 
Restore my child, 
You’ve promised it. 


GENGHIS. 

His pardon must depend 

On you alone: you know I have been injured, 
My favors scorned, my orders disobeyed: 
Who is this Zamti, this respected lord, 

This husband? in that name alone comprised 
Is every guilt: what charms has he to boast 
Who braves me thus? 


IDAME. 

He was my only comfort, 

My joy, my happiness, the best of men; 

He served his God, his country, and his king. 


GENGHIS. 
How long, Idame, have you been united? 


IDAME. 

Ever since the fatal time, when wayward fortune 
Espoused thy cause, and gave a tyrant power 

To scourge mankind. 


GENGHIS. 

I understand you, madam, 

E’er since the time you mean, when I was scorned 
By a proud beauty, when this country first 
Deserved the chains which it was doomed to wear. 


SCENE III. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 
[On one side of the stage. 


IDAME, and ZAMTI. 
[On the other, Guords. 


GENGHIS. 
What sayest thou, slave? hast thou delivered up 
The emperor’s son? 


ZAMTI. 

I have, my lord, ‘tis done: 
I have fulfilled my duty. 
GENGHIS. 


Well thou knowest 

Nor fraud, nor insolence escape my vengeance: 
If thou hast dared to hide him from my wrath, 
He must be found, his death shall follow thine. 
[To the guards. 

Seize and destroy that infant. 


ZAMTI. 
Wretched father! 


IDAME. 
Stay, cruel tyrant, stay, is this your pity, 
Is this your promise? 


GENGHIS. 
I have been deceived; 
Explain the mystery, madam, or he dies. 


IDAME. 

171] tell thee all; and if it be a crime 

To follow nature, and obey her laws, 

If still thy cruel spirit thirsts for blood, 

Let all your anger light on me, but spare 

The noble Zamti: to our mutual care 

The emperor entrusted his dear son: 

Thou knowest too well what scenes of horrid slaughter 
Followed thy cruel victory, and marked 

Thy steps with blood; that might have satisfied 
A less inhuman conqueror: when thy slaves 
Demanded our last hope, the royal heir, 

My generous Zamti, faithful to his king, 

To duty gave up all, and sacrificed 

His son, nor listened to the powerful voice 

Of nature; I admired that patriot firmness 

I had not strength to imitate: alas! 

I am a mother, how could I consent 

To my child’s death? my terrors, my despair, 
My rage, my anguish, all too plainly spoke 
What Zamti strove to hide: behold, my lord, 
The wretched father, he deserves your pity: 

So does my guiltless infant: punish me, 

And me alone: forgive me, dearest Zamti, 
Forgive a mother’s tenderness, forgive 

A wife that loves thee and would save thy son. 


ZAMTI. 
I have forgiven thee, and, thank heaven, my king, 
The royal infant’s safe. 


GENGHIS. 

‘Tis false; begone, 

And find him, traitor, or thou diest; atone 
For thy past crimes. 


ZAMTI. 

The crime were to obey 

A tyrant, but my royal master’s voice 

Cries from the tomb, and bids me tell thee, Genghis, 
Thou art my conqueror, but not my king: 

Were Zamti born thy subject, he had been 

Most faithful to thee: I have sacrificed 

My son, and thinkest thou I can fear to die? 


GENGHIS. 
[To the guard. 
Away with him. 


IDAME. 
O stay. 


GENGHIS. 
I’ll hear no more. 


IDAME. 

I have deserved thy anger, I alone 

Should feel thy vengeance: thou hast slain my king, 
And now my husband and my child must fall 

By thy destructive hand: inhuman tyrant, 

When will thy wrath be satisfied? 


GENGHIS. 
Away: 
Follow thy guilty husband: darest thou plead 


For mercy, thou reproach me? 


IDAME. 
Then all hope 
Is lost. 


GENGHIS. 

If ever I think of clemency, 

It must not be till ample reparation 

Is made for all my wrongs: you understand me. 


SCENE IV. 
GENGHIS, OCTAR. 


GENGHIS. 

What means this fluttering heart, and wherefore thus 
Steals from my breast the involuntary sigh? 

Some power divine protects her: O my Octar, 

What secret charms have innocence and beauty, 
That proud authority should thus submit 

To own their influence? I have lost myself 

And want a friend; O lend me thy kind counsel. 


OCTAR. 

Since I must speak, I’1l speak with freedom; know then 
This dangerous branch of a detested race 

Must be cut off, or we are not secure 

In our new conquest; victory’s best guard 

Is rigor; by severity alone 

Your power can be established. Time, my lord, 

Will bring back order and tranquillity; 

The people by degrees forget their wrongs, 

Or pardon them: you then may reign in peace. 


GENGHIS. 
And can it be Idame, that proud beauty, 
Given to another, to my mortal foe! 


OCTAR. 

She merits not your pity, but your hate; 

I cannot, must not think you ever loved her; 
“Twas but a short and momentary flame, 
That sparkled and expired; her cruel scorn, 
Her proud refusal, and the hand of time, 
Have quite extinguished it; she is no more 
To Genghis now than the ignoble wife, 

Of an abandoned traitor. 


GENGHIS. 
He shall die; 
A slave! a rival! 


OCTAR. 
Wherefore lives he yet? 
Strike, and revenge thyself. 


GENGHIS. 

I know not why, 

But my fond heart still trembles at the thought 
Of injuring her: subdued by beauty’s tears 

I dare not hurt a rival and a slave; 

Even in the husband I respect the wife: 

Is love indeed so great a conqueror, 

And must I grace his triumphs? 


OCTAR. 

All I know, 

And all I wish for, is to follow thee, 

The rattling chariot, and the sounding bow, 
The fiery coursers, and the din of arms: 

These are my passions, these the joys of Octar: 
I am a stranger to the sighs of love, 

And think them far beneath the royal soul 

Of Genghis; they debase a character 

So great as thine. 


GENGHIS. 

I know my power, I know 

That I could make her mine: but what avails 
The fairest form without the conquered heart? 
Where is the joy to press within our arms 

A trembling slave? to see her beauteous eyes 
Forever bathed in tears, and her full heart 
Oppressed with sorrow? ‘tis a barbarous triumph: 
The savage herd, that through the forest roam, 
Enjoy more peace, and boast a purer love: 

The fair Idame has some secret power 

That charms me more than victory and empire: 

I thought I could have driven her from my heart, 
But she returns, and triumphs. 


SCENE V. 
GENGHIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 


GENGHIS. 
Well: what says she? 


OSMAN. 

That she will perish with her husband rather 
Than tell the place where, hid from every eye, 
The orphan lies concealed; the tender husband 
Supports her in his arms; with added courage 
Inspires her soul, and teaches her to die. 

They wish to be united in the grave; 

The people throng around, and every eye 

Is wet with tears, lamenting their sad fate. 


GENGHIS. 

And does Idame talk of death from me? 
Fly, Osman, fly, tell her I hold her life 
As sacred as my own: away. 


SCENE VI. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR. 


OCTAR. 
This infant, 
Concerning him, my lord — what’s to be done? 


GENGHIS. 
Nothing. 


OCTAR. 
You gave commands he should be torn 
Even from Idame’s bosom. 


GENGHIS. 
We must think 
Of that hereafter. 


OCTAR. 
What if they should hide — 


GENGHIS. 
He cannot escape us. 


OCTAR. 
Still they may deceive you. 


GENGHIS. 
Idame is incapable of fraud. 


OCTAR. 
And would you then preserve the royal race? 


GENGHIS. 

I would preserve Idame; for the rest 

“Tis equal all, dispose it as thou wilt. 

Go, bring her hither — stay — my Octar — try 
If thou canst soften this rebellious slave, 

This Zamti, and persuade him to obey me. 


We will not heed this infant; he shall make me 
A nobler sacrifice. 


OCTAR. 
Who, he, my lord? 


GENGHIS. 
Ay, he. 


OCTAR. 
What hopest thou? 


GENGHIS. 
To subdue Idame, 
To see her, to adore her, to be loved 


By that ungrateful fair one; or to take 
My full revenge, to punish her, and die. 


END of the THIRD ACT. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


GENGHIS. 

[A troop of Tartar soldiers. 

Are these my promised joys? is this the fruit 
Of all my labors? where’s the liberty, 

The rest I hoped for? I but feel the weight 
Without the joys of power: I want Idame, 
And, instead of her, a crowd of busy slaves 
Are ever thronging round me. 

[To his attendants. 

Hence, away, 

And guard the city walls; these proud Koreans 
May think to find us unprepared; already, 

It seems, they have proclaimed their orphan king; 
But I’ll be duped no longer; he shall die. 

I am distracted with a thousand cares, 
Dangers, and plots, and foes on every side; 
Intruding rivals, and a wayward people, 
Oppress me: when I was a poor unknown 

I was more happy. 


SCENE IL. 
OCTAR, GENGHIS. 


GENGHIS. 
Well, my friend, you’ve seen 
This proud presumptuous Mandarin: what says he? 


OCTAR. 

He is inflexible; nor threats alarm 
Nor promises allure him; still he talks 
Of duty and of virtue, as if we 


Were vanquished slaves, and he the conqueror. 
I blush to think how we demeaned ourselves, 
By talking to a wretch, whom by a word 

We might destroy: let the ungrateful pair 
Perish together; mutual is their crime, 

And mutual be their punishment. 


GENGHIS. 

“Tis strange, 

That sentiments like these, to us unknown, 
Should rise in mortal breasts: without a groan, 
A murmur, or complaint, a father breaks 

The ties of nature, and would sacrifice 

His child to please the manes of his sovereign, 
And the fond wife would die to save her lord. 
The more I see, the more must I admire 

This wondrous people, great in arts and arms, 
In learning and in manners great; their kings 
On wisdom’s basis founded all their power; 
They gave the nations law, by virtue reigned, 
And governed without conquest; naught hath heaven 
Bestowed on us but force; our only art 

Is cruel war; our business to destroy. 

What have I gained by all my victories, 

By all my guilty laurels stained with blood? 
The tears, the sighs, the curses of mankind. 
Perhaps, my friend, there is a nobler fame, 
And worthier of our search: my heart in secret 
Is jealous of their virtues; I would wish, 

All conqueror as I am, to imitate 

The vanquished. 


OCTAR. 

Can you then admire their weakness? 

What are their boasted arts, the puny offspring 
Of luxury and vice, that cannot save them 
From slavery and death? the strong and brave 


Are born to rule, the feeble to obey: 

Labor and courage conquer all; but you 
Tamely submit, a voluntary slave: 

And must the brave companions of your toil 
Behold their honor stained, their glory lost, 
Their king dependent on a woman’s smile? 
Their honest hearts with indignation glow; 
By me they speak, by me reproach thee, Genghis: 
Excuse a friend, a fellow soldier, grown 

Old in thy service; one who cannot bear 
This amorous sickness of the soul, and longs 
To guide thy footsteps to the paths of glory. 


GENGHIS. 
Go, fetch Idame. 


OCTAR. 
What, my lord — 


GENGHIS. 

Obey: 

Nor dare to murmur; ‘tis a subject’s part 

To reverence even the weakness of his master. 


SCENE III. 


GENGHIS. 

[Alone. 

‘Tis not in mortals to resist their fate; 

She must be mine; what’s victory without her? 
I have made thousands wretched, and am now 


Myself unhappy: ‘midst the venal crowd 
Of slaves that court my favor, is there one 
That can relieve the anguish of my soul, 
Or fill my heart with real bliss? I wanted 
Some happy error, some delusive joy, 

To mitigate the sorrows of a king, 


And lessen the oppressive weight of empire; 

But Octar, who should heal, hath probed my wounds 
Too deeply; I have none but monsters round me, 
Blood-thirsty slaves, unfeeling, merciless, 

And cruel, disciplined to blood and slaughter: 

O for a few soft hours of gentle love 

To brighten this dark scene! they shall not judge, 
Shall not arraign the conduct of their king: 

Where is Idame? — ha! she comes. 


SCENE IV. 
GENGHIS, IDAME. 


IDAME. 
My lord, 
‘Tis cruel to insult a friendless woman, 
And add fresh weight to her calamities. 


GENGHIS. 

Be not alarmed; your husband yet may live; 

My vengeance is suspended for a while, 

And for thy sake I will be merciful: 

Perhaps it was decreed by heaven Idame 
Should be reserved to captivate her master, 

To bend the stubborn fierceness of his nature, 
And soften his rude heart: you understand me; 
My laws permit divorce: embrace the offer, 
And make the sovereign of the world your own. 


I know you love me not, but think what joys 
Surround a throne; think how thy country’s good, 
Her welfare, and her happiness depend 

On thy resolve: I know it moves thy wonder 

To see a haughty conqueror at thy feet: 

Forget my power, forget my cruelty, 

Weigh your own interest well, and speak my fate. 


IDAME. 

I am indeed surprised, and so perhaps 

Will Genghis be when I shall answer him: 
There was a time, my lord, you well remember, 
When he who holds the subject world in awe, 
This terror of the nations, was no more 

Than a poor soldier, friendless and unknown; 
He offered me the pure unspotted heart 

Of Temugin, and I with pleasure then 

Would have received it. 


GENGHIS. 
Ha! couldst thou have loved me? 


IDAME. 

Perhaps I might; but those to whom I owe 

My first obedience doomed me to another: 
Thou knowest the power of parents o’er their children; 
They are the image of that God we serve, 

And next to them should be obeyed: this empire 
Was founded on paternal right, on justice, 
Honor, and public faith, and holy marriage; 
And if it be the sacred will of heaven 

That it must fall a sacrifice to thee, 

And thy successful crimes, the enlivening spirit 
That long supported it shall never perish: 

Your fate has changed; Idame’s never can. 


GENGHIS. 
Couldst thou have loved me then? 


IDAME. 

I could, my lord, 

And therefore never must hereafter think 

On Genghis; I am bound in sacred bonds 

To Zamti; nay, I’1l tell thee more; I love him, 
Prefer him to the splendor of a throne, 

And all the honors thou canst lavish on me: 


Think not it soothes my vanity to spurn 

A conqueror, all I wish is to fulfil 

My duty, and do justice to myself: 

Bestow your favors on some grateful heart, 

Worthier than mine, that will with joy receive them: 
May I implore you to conceal from Zamti 

These proffered terms? ‘twould wound his soul to think 
My truth to him had ever thus been questioned. 


GENGHIS. 
He knows what I expect, and will obey 
If he desires to live. 


IDAME. 

He never will: 

Though cruel torments should extort from him 
A feigned submission, my firm constancy 
Would soon recall him to the paths of duty, 

Of honor, truth, and virtue. 


GENGHIS. 

Can it be, 

When this ungenerous husband would have given 
Thy son to death? 


IDAME. 

He did: he loved his country: 

It was a noble crime, and I forgive him: 
He acted like a hero, and Idame 

Like the fond mother: even if I had hated 
I would not have been false to him. 


GENGHIS. 

Amazing! 

Resistance but inflames my passion for thee, 
And the more injured, I but love thee more: 
Yet know, I have a soul that’s capable 

Of rage as well as tenderness. 


IDAME. 

I know 

Thou art the master here, and life or death 
Depend on thee: but tremble at the laws. 


GENGHIS. 

The laws! they are no more, or in my will 
Alone are to be found; your laws already 
Have been too fatal to me; they prevented 
That happy union which my soul desired, 
And bound thee to another; but they are void, 
And stand dissolved by my superior power: 
Obey me, madam, I have given my orders, 
And I expect your husband should deliver 
Into my hands the emperor and Idame: 
Remember, Zamti’s life depends on you: 
Let prudence teach you to disarm the wrath 
Of an offended king, who, blushing, owns 
His foolish fondness for a worthless woman. 


SCENE V. 
IDAME, ASSELI. 


IDAME. 

Thou seest my wretched fate; the tyrant leaves me 
The cruel choice of infamy or death. 

O, Zamti, I must yield thee to thy fate. 


ASSELI. 

Rather exert the power which beauty gives thee 
O’er the proud Scythian, you have found the art 
To please him. 


IDAME. 
Would I had not! that, alas! 
But makes me more unhappy. 


ASSELI. 

You alone 

Might soften all the rigor of our fate; 

For you already his relenting soul 

Withheld its fierceness; you subdued his rage; 
Zamiti still lives, his rival, and his foe: 

This bloody conqueror stands in awe of thee, 
And dare not hurt him: here he first beheld 
Thy lovely form, here paid his guiltless vows. 


IDAME. 
No more: it were a crime to think of them. 


SCENE VI. 
ZAMTI, IDAME, ASSELI. 


IDAME. 
Zamti! what brought thee hither? what kind power 
Hath thus restored thee to my arms? 


ZAMTI. 

The tyrant 

Hath given me this short respite; by his orders 
I came to seek thee. 


IDAME. 

Hast thou heard, my Zamti, 

The shameful terms proposed to save thy life, 
And the dear Orphan’s? 


ZAMTI. 

Mine’s not worth thy care: 

What is the loss of one unhappy being 

Amidst the general ruin? O Idame, 

Remember my first duty is to save 

My king; whate’er we boast, whate’er we love, 
To him we owe it all, except our honor, 


That only good which we can call our own. 

I have concealed the Orphan ‘midst the tombs 
Of his great ancestors, unless we soon 

Fly to relieve him, he must perish there. 
Korea’s generous prince in vain expects him: 
Etan, our faithful servant, is in chains; 

Thou art our only hope; preserve the life 

Of thy dear infant, and thy husband’s honor. 


IDAME. 
What wouldst thou have me do? 


ZAMTI. 

Forget me, live 

But for thy country, give up all to that, 

And that alone; heaven points out the fair path 
Of glory to thee, and a husband’s death, 

For Zamti soon must die, shall leave thee free 
To act as best may serve the common cause: 
Enslave the Tartar, make him all thy own; 

And yet to leave thee to that proud usurper 
Will make the pangs of death more bitter to me: 
It is a dreadful sacrifice, but duty 

Spreads sweet content o’er all that she inspires: 
Idame, be a mother to thy king, 

And reign; remember, ‘tis my last command, 
Preserve thy sovereign, and be happy. 


IDAME. 

Stay, 

Thou knowest me not: thinkest thou I’ll ever purchase 
Those shameful honors with my Zamti’s blood? 

O thou art doubly guilty; love and nature 

Cry out against thee! barbarous to thy son, 

And still more cruel to thy wife. O Zamti, 

Heaven points us out a nobler way to death. 

The tyrant, whether from contempt or love 


I know not, leaves me at full liberty; 

I am not watched, or guarded here; I know 
Each secret path and avenue that leads 

To the dark tombs where thou hast hid the king; 
Thither Ill fly, and to Korea’s chief 

Bear the rich prize, the nation’s only hope, 

The royal infant, as a gift from heaven: 

I know ‘twill be in vain, and we must die; 

But we shall die with glory; we shall leave 
Behind us names that, worthy of remembrance, 
shall shine forever in the rolls of time. 

Now, Zamti, have I followed thy example? 


ZAMTI. 

Thou gracious God, who hast inspired, support her! 

I blush, my love, at thy superior virtue; 

Heaven grant thee power to save thy king and country! 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
IDAME, ASSELI. 


ASSELI. 

All then is lost; twice in one fatal day 
Have I beheld thee made a slave: alas! 
What could a helpless woman unsupported 
Against a mighty conqueror? 


IDAME. 

I have done 

What duty bade me, carried in my arms 

The royal infant; for a while his presence 
Inspired our troops, but Genghis came, and death 
Followed his steps, the savage herd prevailed, 
And bore down all before them; I was made 
Once more a captive. 


ASSELI. 
Zamti then must perish, 
And share his master’s fate. 


IDAME. 

They both must die: 

Perhaps some cruel torments, worse than death, 
Already are prepared; my son perhaps 

Must follow them: to triumph o’er my grief, 
And aggravate my sorrows, the proud tyrant 
Called me before him: how his looks appalled 
My shrinking soul, when thrice he lifted up 

His bloody hand against the wretched infants! 
Trembling I stepped between, and at his feet 
Fell prostrate; rudely then he pushed me from him, 


And turned aside; the savage guards around 
Seemed waiting for his orders to despatch me. 


ASSELI. 

He cannot, dare not do it: still, thou seest, 
Zamti is spared, the orphan king still lives; 
Let but Idame sue to him for pardon, 

And all will be forgiven. 


IDAME. 

O no; his love 

Is turned to rage; he smiled at my distress, 
Laughed at my tears, and vowed eternal hatred. 


ASSELI. 

And yet you may subdue him; the fierce lion 

Roars in the toils, and bites his chain; he would not 
Thus talk of hatred if he did not love. 


IDAME. 
Whether he loves or hates, ‘tis time to end 
This wretched being. 


ASSELI. 
What have you resolved? 


IDAME. 

When heaven hath poured out all its wrath upon us, 
And filled up the sad measure of our woes, 

It gives us courage to support our griefs, 

And suits our strength to our calamities: 

I feel new force, new vigor in my heart, 

‘Midst all my sorrows; henceforth I defy 

The tyrant, and am mistress of my fate. 


ASSELI. 
But can you leave your child, the dear loved object 
Of all your hopes and fears? 


IDAME. 

There Asseli, 

You pierce my heart: O dreadful sacrifice! 

I have done all to save him: the usurper 

Will not descend so low as to destroy 

A helpless infant; for his mother’s sake, 
Whom once he loved, perhaps may spare my child; 
That pleasing hope at least will soothe my soul 
In the dark hour of death: he will relent 

When I am gone, nor carry his fierce wrath 
Beyond the grave, to persecute my son. 


SCENE IL. 
IDAME, ASSELI, OCTAR. 


OCTAR. 

Madam, you must attend the emperor. 

[To the guards. 

Guard you these infants; watch the door, that none 
May pass this way. 

[To Asseli. 

You, madam, may retire. 


IDAME. 

The emperor send for me? — but I obey. 
Could I have seen my Zamti first! perhaps 
It is a vain request: does pity never 

Dwell in a Tartar’s breast? might I implore 
Your friendship to assist me? 


OCTAR. 

No: when once 

The royal word is passed, to offer counsel 

Is little less than treason: you had kings 

Indeed of old who gave up all their rights, 

And let their subjects rule; but manners change 
With times; we listen not to idle prayers, 


Nor yield to woman’s tears; by arms alone 
We rule the subject world: therefore obey, 
And wait the emperor’s commands. 


SCENE III. 


IDAME. 

[Alone. 

Thou God 

Of the afflicted, who beholdest my wrongs, 
Support me now, inspire me with a portion 
Of my dear Zamti’s courage. 


SCENE IV. 
GENGHIS KHAN, IDAME. 


GENGHIS. 

Genghis comes 

Once more to humble thy proud soul; to show thee 
Thy foul ingratitude, thy base return 


For all my kindness to thee; yet thou knowest not 
How guilty thou hast been; thou knowest not yet 
Thy danger, nor the anguish of my soul; 

Thou whom I loved and whom I ought to hate, 
To punish, to destroy. 


IDAME. 

Then punish me, 

And me alone; ‘tis all I ask of Genghis: 
Finish a life of misery, satiate here 

Thy thirst of blood: Idame hath been faithful, 
That is a crime thou never canst forgive: 
Strike then, and be revenged. 


GENGHIS. 
Thou knowest I cannot; 


Thou knowest I am more wretched than thyself; 
But I’m resolved: the Orphan, and thy son, 

Are in my power: for Zamti, he has long 
Deserved to die; the rebel braves my wrath, 
And yet I spare him; if you wish his life 

You must forget him; death will break the chain 
That binds you; then I might with justice seize 
And make you mine; but know, this proud barbarian, 
This Scythian tyrant, whom you treat with scorn, 
Is not unworthy of Idame’s love: 

Abjure your marriage, and I’!] raise your child 
To equal rank and splendor with my own: 

The orphan shall be safe, your husband spared; 
Their lives, their welfare, and their happiness, 
The happiness of Genghis, all depend 

On thee, Idame; for I love thee still: 

But think not I will bear thy cruel insults, 

Thy tyrant scorn, and all the pride of beauty: 
My soul, thou knowest, is violent; take heed, 
Provoke it not, least vengeance fall upon thee. 
Speak the decisive word that must determine 
The fate of Genghis, and his empire; say, 

Or must I love or hate Idame? 


IDAME. 

Neither: 

Your hatred were unjust, your love most guilty, 
And most unworthy of us both: I ask 

Your justice; I demand it; ‘tis a debt 

Which a king owes to all: if you have lost, 

I would restore it to you, and, in secret, 

I know your conscience justifies Idame. 


GENGHIS. 

Then hatred is your choice; ‘tis well; henceforth 
Expect the vengeance of an injured monarch: 
Your prince, your husband, and your son shall pay 


For proud Idame’s scorn, and with their blood 
Atone for her ingratitude: their doom 
Was Sealed by thee, thou art their murderer. 


IDAME. 
Barbarous, inhuman Genghis. 


GENGHIS. 

So I am, 

Thanks to thy kind regard! you might have had 
A tender love, but you chose a master 

Proud, merciless, and savage, one whose hatred 
Is equal to thy own. 


IDAME. 

He is my king; 

As such I reverence him: this single boon, 
Low on my knees entreat. 


GENGHIS. 
Idame, rise; 
Speak, I attend: perhaps some kinder thoughts — 


IDAME. 
Might Zamti be permitted for a while 
To visit me in secret? 


GENGHIS. 
What? 


IDAME. 

My lord, 

But for a moment, ‘tis my last request; 
Perhaps it may be better for us both. 


GENGHIS. 
“Tis strange: but be it so: perhaps the slave, 
Taught by calamity, that best of masters, 


No longer will desire the fatal honor 

Of being rival to a conqueror: 

On you his fate depends; divorce, or death: 
Give him the choice. 

[To Octar. 

Watch here. 

[To the guards. 

Guards, follow me: 

Still am I wavering, still unhappy; still 

Is Genghis doomed to be the slave of love. 
[ Exit. 


IDAME. 

[Alone. 

Once more Idame lives; methinks I feel 

New strength and vigor shoot through every vein: 
Now, Genghis, I defy thee! 


SCENE V. 
ZAMTI, IDAME. 


IDAME. 

O my Zamti, 

Dearer to me than all those conquerors, 

Whom servile mortals flatter into gods; 

My other deity, to whom in vain 

I never sue: alas, my love, too well 

Thou knowest our fate; the dreadful hour is come. 


ZAMTI. 
I know it is. 


IDAME. 
In vain thy patriot care 
Strove to preserve the orphan king. 


ZAMTI. 


That hope 
Is lost; we’ ll think no more on it: thou hast done 
Thy every duty, and I die content. 


IDAME. 

What will become of our dear child? forgive 
A mother, Zamti; I have shown some courage, 
And therefore thou wilt pardon me. 


ZAMTI. 

The kings 

Of Cathay are no more; the nobles held 
In ignominious chains; they most deserve 
Our pity, who are still condemned to live. 


IDAME. 
O they have doomed thee to a shameful death. 


ZAMTI. 
“Tis what I’ve long expected. 


IDAME. 

Hear me then; 

Is there no path to death but from the palace? 
Bulls bleed at the altar; criminals are dragged 
To punishment; but generous minds are masters 
Of their own fate: why meet it from the hands 
Of Genghis? were we born dependent thus 

On others’ wills? no; let us imitate 

Our bolder neighbors, live with ease, and die 
When life grows burdensome: wrongs unrevenged 
To them are insupportable, and death 

More welcome far than infamy: they wait not 
For a proud tyrant’s nod, but meet their fate: 
We’ ve taught these islanders some useful arts, 
And wherefore deign we not to learn from them 
Some necessary virtues? — let us die. 


ZAMTI. 

Yes: I approve thy noble resolution, 

And think, extremity of sorrow mocks 

The power of laws; but wretched slaves, disarmed 
As we are, and bowed down beneath our tyrants, 
Must wait the blow. 


IDAME. 
[Drawing out a poniard. 
Strike, Zamti, and be free. 


ZAMTI. 
O heaven! 


IDAME. 

Strike here, my Zamti, this weak arm 
Perhaps might err; thy firmer hand will best 
Direct the fatal stroke; now sacrifice 


A faithful wife, and let her husband fall 
Beside her: yes, my love, we’ll die together; 
With jealous eye the tyrant shall behold us 
Expiring in each other’s arms. 


ZAMTI. 

Thank heaven! 

Thy virtue never fails; this is the last 

The dearest mark of my Idame’s love; 
Receive my last farewell; give me the dagger: 
Now turn aside. 


IDAME. 

There, take it. 

[Gives him the dagger. 
Kill me first; 

Thou tremblest. 


ZAMTI. 


O I cannot. 


IDAME. 
Strike, my lord. 


ZAMTI. 
I shudder at the thought. 


IDAME. 
O cruel Zamti, 
Strike here, and then — 


ZAMTI. 
I will — now follow me. 
[Attempts to stab himself 


IDAME. 
[Laying hold of his arm 
You must not — here, my lord — 


SCENE VI. 


GENGHIS, OCTAR, IDAME, ZAMTI. 
Guards. 


GENGHIS. 

O heaven! disarm him. 
[Guards disarm him. 
What would ye do? 


IDAME. 
We would have freed ourselves 
From misery and thee. 


ZAMTI. 
Thou wilt not envy us 
The privilege to die. 


GENGHIS. 


Indeed I will: 

O power supreme, thou witness of my wrongs 
And of my weakness, thou who hast subdued 
So many kings for me, shall I at last 

Be worthy of thy goodness? — Zamti, thou 
Still triumphest o’er me; she whom I adored, 
Thy wife, had rather die by thy loved hand 
Than live with Genghis: but ye both shall learn 
To bear my yoke, perhaps yet more. 


IDAME. 
What sayest thou? 


ZAMTI. 
For what new scene of inhumanity 
Are we reserved? 


IDAME. 
Why is our fate concealed? 


GENGHIS. 

Be not impatient; ye shall know it soon. 

Ye’ve done me ample justice, be it mine 

Now to return it: I admire you both; 

You have subdued me, and I blush to sit 

On Cathay’s throne, whilst there are souls like yours 
So much above me; vainly have I tried 

By glorious deeds to build myself a name 
Among the nations; you have humbled me, 
And I would equal you: I did not know 

That mortals could be masters of themselves; 
That greatest glory I have learned from you: 

I am not what I was; to you I owe 

The wondrous change; I come to reunite, 

To save, and to protect you: watch, Idame, 
Your prince’s tender years; to thee I give 

The precious charge, by right of conquest mine; 
Hereafter I will be a father to him: 


At length you may confide in Genghis; once 
I was a conqueror, now I am a king. 

[To Zamti. 

Zamti, be thou our law’s interpreter, 

And make the world as good and pure as thou art; 
Teach reason, justice, and morality, 

And let the conquered rule the conquerors; 
Let wisdom reign, and still direct our valor; 
Let prudence triumph over strength; her king 
Will set the example, and your conqueror 
Henceforth shall be obedient to your law. 


IDAME. 
What do I hear? 


ZAMTI. 
Thou art indeed our king, 
And we shall bless thy sway. 


IDAME. 
What could inspire 
This great design, and work this change? 


GENGHIS. 
Thy virtues. 
End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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This tragedy was produced in 1730. It marks Voltaire’s spirit of daring in 
treating a subject from which Shakespeare shrank as, perhaps, too painful 
for representation. When revived during the Revolution it was 
enthusiastically applauded. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
BRUTUS. THE SENATE. 


The scene represents part of the house appointed for the consuls on the 
Tarpeian mount: at a distance is seen the temple of the capitol. The senators 
are assembled between the temple and the house, before the altar of Mars: 
the two consuls, Brutus and Valerius Publicola preside; the senators ranged 
in a semicircle, behind them the lictors with their fasces. 


BRUTUS. 

At length, my noble friends, Rome’s honored senate, 
The scourge of tyrants, you who own no kings 
But Numa’s gods, your virtues, and your laws, 
Our foe begins to know us: this proud Tuscan, 
The fierce Porsenna, Tarquin’s boasted friend, 
Pleased to protect a tyrant like himself; 

He who o’er Tiber’s banks hath spread his hosts, 
And borne his head so loftily, now speaks 

In lowlier terms, respects the senate’s power, 
And dreads the sons of freedom and of Rome: 
This day he comes, by his ambassador, 

To treat of peace, and Aruns, sent by him, 
Demands an audience: he attends even now 
Your orders in the temple: you’ ll determine 

Or to refuse or to admit him to us. 


VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 

Whate’er his errand be, let him be sent 

Back to his king; imperial Rome should never 
Treat with her foes till she has conquered them: 
Thy valiant son, the avenger of his country, 
Has twice repulsed Etruria’s haughty monarch, 
And much we owe to his victorious arm: 


But this is not enough; Rome, still besieged, 

Sees with a jealous eye the tyrant’s friends: 

Let Tarquin yield to our decrees; the laws 
Doomed him to exile; let him leave the realm, 
And purge the state of royal villainy; 

Perhaps we then may listen to his prayers. 

But this new embassy, it seems, has caught 

Your easy faith: can you not see that Tarquin, 
Who could not conquer, thinks he may deceive you. 
I never loved these king’s ambassadors, 

The worst of foes beneath the mask of friendship; 
Who only bear an honorable title, 

And come to cheat us with impunity; 

Armed with state-cunning, or elate with pride, 
Commissioned to insult us, or betray. 

Listen not, Rome, to their deluding tongues; 
Stranger to art, thy business is, to fight; 

Conquer the foes that murmur at thy glory, 
Punish the pride of kings, or fall thyself; 

Such be thy treaties. 


BRUTUS. 

Rome already knows 

How much I prize her safety and her freedom; 
The same my spirit, and the same my purpose, 
I differ in opinion from Valerius; 

And must confess, this first great homage paid 
The citizens of Rome, to me is grateful. 


I would accustom the despotic power 

Of princes on an easy level first 

To treat with our renowned commonweal, 

Till heaven shall crown our arms with victory, 
And make them subjects; then, Publicola, 

As such we’ll use them: meantime, Aruns comes, 
Doubtless to mark the state of Rome, to count 
Her treasures, and observe her growing power, 


And therefore would I have him be admitted; 
Would have him know us fully: a king’s slave 
Shall look on men; the novelty may please him: 
Let him at leisure cast his eyes o’er Rome, 

Let him behold her in your patriot breasts, 

You are her best defence; let him revere 

The God who calls us hither; let him see 

The senate, hear and tremble. 


VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 

I submit; 

[The senators rise and come forward to give their votes. 
The general voice is yours: Rome and her Brutus 
Must be obeyed: for me, I disapprove it: 

Lictors, attend, and introduce him to us: 

Never may Rome repent of this! 

[To Brutus. 

On thee 

Our eyes are fixed; on Brutus, who first broke 
Our chains; let freedom use a father’s voice, 
And speak by thee. 


SCENE IL. 


THE SENATE, ARUNS, ALBINUS. 

Attendants. 

[Aruns enters, preceded by two lictors, with Albinus, his friend; he passes 
by the consuls and senate, salutes them, and sits down on a seat prepared 
for him towards the front of the stage. 


ARUNS. 

With pleasure I behold 

This great assembly, Rome’s illustrious senate, 
And her sage consuls, famed for truth and justice, 
Which ne’ er till now suffered reproach or blame: 
I know your deeds, and I admire your virtues; 
Unlike the wild licentious multitude, 

The vulgar crowd, whom party rage or joins 


Or disunites, who love and hate by turns, 

They know not why, taught in one changeful hour 
To boast or beg, to rail or to obey; 

Whose rashness — 


BRUTUS. 

Stop, and learn with more respect 

To treat the citizens of Rome; for know, 

It is the senate’s glory and her praise 

To represent that brave and virtuous people 
Whom thou hast thus reviled: for ourselves, 
Let us not hear the voice of flattery; 

It is the poison of Etrurian courts, 

But ne’er has tainted yet a Roman senate. 
On with thy message. 


ARUNS. 

Little doth the pride 

Of Rome affect me; but I own I feel 

For her misfortunes, and would plead her cause 
With filial love: you see the gathering storm 
Hangs o’er your heads, and threatens sure destruction: 
In vain hath Titus striven to save his country; 
With pity I behold that noble youth, 

Whose ardent courage labors to support 

Expiring Rome, and make her fall more glorious: 
His victories cost you dear; they thin your ramparts, 
And weaken your small force: no longer then 
Refuse a peace so needful to your safety. 

The senate bears a father’s love to Rome, 

So does Porsenna to the hapless kings 

Whom you oppress: but tell me, you who judge 
Depending monarchs, you who thus determine 
The rights of all mankind, was it not here, 

Even at these altars, at this capitol, 

You called the gods to witness your allegiance, 
And bound your faith to your acknowledged king, 


To Tarquin? Say, what power has broken the tie? 
Who snatched the diadem from Tarquin’s head? 
Who can acquit you of your oaths? 


BRUTUS. 

Himself: 

Talk not of ties dissolved by guilt, of gods 
Whom he renounced, or rights which he has lost; 
We paid him homage, bound ourselves by oath, 
Oaths of obedience, not of slavery: 

But since thou bidst us call to our remembrance, 
The senate making vows for Tarquin’s health, 
And kneeling at his feet, remember thou, 

That on this sacred spot, this altar here, 

Before the same attesting gods, that Tarquin 
Swore to be just; such was the mutual bond 

Of prince and people, and he gave us back 

The oath we made, when he forgot his own: 
Since to Rome’s laws no more he pays obedience, 
Rome is no longer subject to his power, 

And Tarquin is the rebel, not his people. 


ARUNS. 

But, grant it true, that power unlimited, 

And absolute dominion, had misled 

The unhappy monarch from the paths of duty, 

Is there a man from human error free? 

Is there a king without some human weakness? 
Or if there were, have you a right to punish, 

You, who were born his subjects; you, whose duty 
Is to obey? The son doth never arm 

Against the sire, but with averted eyes 

Laments his errors, and reveres him still: 

And not less sacred are the rights of kings; 

They are our fathers, and the gods alone 

Their judges: if in anger heaven sometimes 

Doth send them down, why would you therefore call 


For heavier chains, and judgments more severe? 
Why violate the laws you would defend, 

And only change your empire to destroy it? 
Taught by misfortune, best of monitors, 

Tarquin henceforth, more worthy of his throne, 
Will be more wise and just; the legal bonds 

Of king and people now may be confirmed 

By happiest union; public liberty 

Shall flourish then beneath the awful shade 

Of regal power. 


BRUTUS. 

Aruns, ‘tis now too late: 

Each nation has its laws, by nature given, 

Or changed by choice: Etruria, born to serve, 
Hath ever been the slave of kings or priests; 
Loves to obey, and, happy in her chains, 

Would bind them on the necks of all mankind. 
Greece boasts her freedom; soft Ionia bends 
Beneath a shameful bondage; Rome had once 
Her kings, but they were never absolute: 

Her first great citizen was Romulus, 

With him his people shared the weight of empire; 
Numa was governed by the laws he made; 

Rome fell at last indeed beneath herself, 

When from Etruria she received her kings, 

Or from Porsenna; tyranny and vice 

From your corrupted courts flowed in upon us. 
Forgive us, gods, the crime of sparing Tarquin 

So many years! at length his murderous hands, 
Dyed with our blood, have broke the shameful chain 
Of our long slavery, and the Roman people 

Have through misfortune found the road to virtue: 
Tarquin restores the rights by Tarquin lost, 

And by his crimes has fixed the public safety: 

We’ ve taught the Etruscans how to shake off tyrants, 
And hope they’! profit by the fair example. 


| The consuls descend towards the altar, and the senate rises. 
O Mars, thou god of battles, and of Rome! 

Thou who dost guard these sacred walls, and fight 
For thy own people, on thy altar here 

Deign to accept our solemn oaths, for me 

And for the senate, for thy worthy sons: 

If in Rome’s bosom there be found a traitor, 

Who weeps for banished kings, and seeks once more 
To be a slave, in torments shall he die; 

His guilty ashes, scattered to the winds, 

Shall leave behind a more detested name, 

Even than those tyrant kings which Rome abhors. 


ARUNS. 

[Stepping towards the altar. 

And on this altar, which you thus profane, 

I call that god to witness, in the name 

Of him whom you oppress, the injured Tarquin, 
And great Porsenna, his avenger, here 

I swear eternal war with you, O Romans! 

And your posterity — 

[The senators are going off towards the capitol. 
A moment stop 

Ere you depart, O senators! and hear 

What I have more to offer: Tarquin’s daughter, 
Must she too fall a sacrifice to Rome? 

With ignommious fetters will ye bind 

Her royal hands, to triumph o’er her father, 
Whose treasures you detain? Ungenerous victors! 
As if the right of conquest gave them to you: 
Where are his riches? was it for the spoil 

You robbed him of his throne? let Brutus speak, 
And own the plunder. 


BRUTUS. 
Little dost thou know 
Of Rome, her manners, and her noble nature; 


But learn, mistaken man, her great protectors, 
The friends of truth and justice, are grown old 

In honest poverty; above the pride 

Of wealth, which they disdain; it is their boast 
To conquer kings, who love such tinsel greatness. 


Take back your gold, it is beneath our notice; 
And for the hateful tyrant’s hapless daughter, 
Though I abhor the wretched race, yet know 
The senate has consigned her to my care: 

She hath not tasted here the baneful cup 

Of flattery, that sweet poison of a court, 

Or viewed the pomp and dangerous luxury 

Of Tarquin’s palace: little did her youth 

Profit by them; but all that to her age 

And sex was due, all her misfortunes claimed, 
She hath received: let her return this day 

To Tarquin; Brutus yields her back with joy: 
Naught should the tyrant have within these walls 
But Rome’s fixed hatred, and the wrath of heaven: 
You have a day to carry off your treasures, 

That must suffice: meantime, the sacred rights 
Of hospitality await thee here; 

Beneath my roof thou mayest remain in safety: 
The senate thus by me decrees: bear thou 

Our answer to Porsenna, and then tell 

Proud Tarquin, you have seen a Roman senate. 
[Turning to the senators. 

Let us, my friends, adorn the capitol 

With laurel wreaths, that round the brows of Titus 
Have spread their noble shade; the arrows too, 
And bloody ensigns, his victorious hand 

Hath wrested from the Etruscans: ever thus, 
From age to age, may the successful race 

Of Brutus still defend their much loved country: 
Thus, O ye gods, may you protect us ever; 
Guide the son’s arm, and bless the father’s councils! 


SCENE III. 


ARUNS, ALBINUS. 
[Supposed to have retired from the hall of audience into an apartment of 
Brutus’ house. 


ARUNS. 

Didst thou observe the fierce unbending spirit 
Of this proud senate, which believes itself 
Invincible? and so perhaps it might be, 

Were Rome at leisure to confirm her sons 

In valor and in wisdom: liberty, 

That liberty, my friend, which all adore, 

And I admire, though I would wrest it from them, 
Inspires the heart of man with nobler courage 
Than nature gives, and warmth almost divine. 
Beneath the Tarquin’s yoke, a slavish court 
Enfeebled their corrupted hearts, and spoiled 
Their active valor; whilst their tyrant kings, 
Busied in conquering their own subjects, left 
Our happier Etruscans in the arms of peace; 

But if the senate should awake their virtues, 

If Rome is free, Italia soon must fall: 

These lions, whom their keepers made so gentle, 
Will find their strength again, and rush upon us; 
Let us then stop this rapid stream of woes, 

Even at its source, and free a sinking world 
From slavery; let us bind these haughty Romans 
Even with the chains which they would throw on us, 
And all mankind. — But will Messala come, 
May I expect him here? and will he dare — 


ALBINUS. 
My Lord, he will attend you; every minute 
We look for him; and Titus is our friend. 


ARUNS. 
Have you conferred; may I depend on him? 


ALBINUS. 

Messala, if I err not, means to change 

His own estate, rather than that of Rome; 
As firm and fearless as if honor guided, 
And patriot love inspired him; ever secret, 
And master of himself; no passions move 
No rage disturbs him; in his height of zeal 
Calm and unruffled. 


ARUNS. 

Such he seemed to me 

When first I saw him at the court of Tarquin; 
His letters since — but, see, he comes. 


SCENE IV. 
ARUNS, MESSALA, ALBINUS. 


ARUNS. 

Messala, 

Thou generous friend of an unhappy master, 

Will neither Tarquin’s nor Porsenna’s gold 

Shake the firm faith of these rough senators? 

Will neither fear, nor hope, nor pleasure bend 

Their stubborn hearts? These fierce patrician chiefs. 
That judge mankind, are they without or vice 

Or passion? is there aught that’s mortal in them? 


MESSALA. 

Their boasts are mighty, but their false pretence 

To justice, and the fierce austerity 

Of their proud hearts, are nothing but the thirst 

Of empire; their pride treads on diadems; 

Yet whilst they break one chain, they forge another. 
These great avengers of our liberty, 

Armed to defend it, are its worst oppressors: 
Beneath the name of patrons they assume 

The part of monarchs; Rome but changed her fetters, 


And for one king hath found a hundred tyrants. 


ARUNS. 
Is there amongst your citizens a man 
Honest enough to hate such shameful bondage? 


MESSALA. 

Few, very few, yet feel their miseries: 

Their spirits, still elate with this new change, 

Are mad with joy: the meanest wretch among them, 
Because he helped to pull down monarchy, 
Assumes its pride, and thinks himself a king: 

But I’ve already told you I have friends, 

Who with reluctance bend to this new yoke; 

Who look with scorn on a deluded people, 

And stem the torrent with unshaken firmness; 

Good men and true, whose hands and hearts were made 
To change the state of kingdoms, or destroy them. 


ARUNS. 
What may I hope from these brave Romans? say, 
Will they serve Tarquin? 


MESSALA. 

They’ ll do anything; 

Their lives are thine; but think not, like blind vassals, 
They will obey a base ungrateful master: 

They boast no wild enthusiastic zeal, 

To fall the victims of despotic power, 

Or madly rush on death to save a tyrant, 

Who will not know them. Tarquin promises 
Most nobly, but when he shall be their master, 
Perhaps he then may fear, perhaps forget them. 
I know the great too well: in their misfortunes 
No friends so warm; but in prosperity, 
Ungrateful oft, they change to bitterest foes: 
We are the servile tools of their ambition; 
When useless, thrown aside with proud disdain, 


Or broke without remorse when we grow dangerous. 
Our friends expect conditions shall be made; 

On certain terms you may depend upon them: 

They only ask a brave and worthy leader 

To please their fickle taste; a man well known, 

And well respected; one who may have power 

To force the king to keep his plighted faith 

If we succeed; and if we fail, endued 

With manly courage to avenge our cause. 


ARUNS. 
You wrote me word the haughty Titus — 


MESSALA. 
Titus 
Is Rome’s support, the son of Brutus; yet — 


ARUNS. 
How does he brook the senate’s base reward 


For all his services? he saved the city, 
And merited the consulship, which they, 
I find, refuse him. 


MESSALA. 

And he murmurs at it. 

I know his proud and fiery soul is full 

Of the base injury: for his noble deeds, 

Naught has he gained but a vain empty triumph; 
A fleeting shadow of unreal bliss: 

I am no stranger to his throbbing heart, 

And strength of passion; in the paths of glory 
So lately entered, ‘twere an easy task 

To turn his steps aside; for fiery youth 

Is easily betrayed: and yet what bars 

To our design! a consul, and a father; 

His hate of kings; Rome pleading for her safety; 
The dread of shame, and all his triumphs past. 


But I have stole into his heart, and know 
The secret poison that inflames his soul: 
He sighs for Tullia. 


ARUNS. 
Ha! for Tullia? 


MESSALA. 

Yes: 

Scarce could I draw the secret from his breast; 
He blushed himself at the discovery, 

Ashamed to own his love; for midst the tumult 
Of jarring passions, still his zeal prevails 

For liberty. 


ARUNS. 

Thus on a single heart, 

And its unequal movements, must depend, 

Spite of myself, the fate of Rome: but hence, 
Albinus, and prepare for Tarquin’s tent. 

[Turning to Messala. 

We’|l to the princess: I have gained some knowledge, 
By long experience, of the human heart: 

Ill try to read her soul; perhaps her hands 

May weave a net to catch this Roman senate. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
The scene represents an apartment in the palace of the consuls. 
TITUS, MESSALA. 


MESSALA. 

No: ‘tis unkind; it hurts my tender friendship: 
He who but half unveils his secrets, tells 

Too little or too much: dost thou suspect me? 


TITUS. 
Do not reproach me; my whole heart is thine. 


MESSALA. 

Thou who so lately didst with me detest 

The rigorous senate, and pour forth thy plaints 
In anguish; thou who on this faithful bosom 
Didst shed so many tears, couldst thou conceal 
Griefs far more bitter, the keen pangs of love? 
How could ambition quench the rising flame, 
And blot out every tender sentiment? 

Dost thou detest the hateful senate more 

Than thou lovest Tullia? 


TITUS. 

O! I love with transport, 

And hate with fury; ever in extreme; 

It is the native weakness of my soul, 

Which much I strive to conquer, but in vain. 


MESSALA. 
But why thus rashly tear thy bleeding wounds? 
Why weep thy injuries, yet disguise thy love? 


TITUS. 

Spite of those injuries, spite of all my wrongs, 
Have I not shed my blood for this proud senate? 
Thou knowest I have, and didst partake my glory; 
With joy I told thee of my fair success; 

It showed, methought, a nobleness of soul 

To fight for the ungrateful, and I felt 

The pride of conscious virtue: the misfortunes 
We have o’ercome with pleasure we impart, 

But few are anxious to reveal their shame. 


MESSALA. 
Where is the shame, the folly, or disgrace: 
And what should Titus blush at? 


TITUS. 

At myself: 

At my fond foolish passion, that o’erpowers 
My duty. 


MESSALA. 
Are ambition then, and love, 
Passions unworthy of a noble mind? 


TITUS. 
Ambition, love, resentment, all possess 
The soul of Titus, and by turns inflame it: 


These consul kings despise my youth; deny me 
My valor’s due reward, the price of blood 

Shed in their cause: then, midst my sorrows, seize 
All I hold dear, and snatch my Tullia from me. 
Alas! I had no hope, and yet my heart 

Grows jealous now: the fire, long pent within, 
Bursts forth with inextinguishable rage. 

I thought it had been o’er; she parted from me, 
And I had almost gained the victory 

O’er my rebellious passion: but my race 


Of glory now is run, and heaven has fixed 

Its period here: Gods! that the son of Brutus, 

The foe of kings, should ever be the slave 

Of Tarquin’s race! nay, the ungrateful fair 

Scorns to accept my conquered heart: I’m slighted; 
Disdained on every side, and shame o’erwhelms me. 


MESSALA. 
May I with freedom speak to thee? 


TITUS. 

Thou mayest; 

Thou knowest I ever have revered thy prudence; 
Speak therefore, tell me all my faults, Messala. 


MESSALA. 

No: I approve thy love, and thy resentment: 
Shall Titus authorize this tyrant senate, 
These sons of arrogance? if thou must blush, 
Blush for thy patience, Titus, not thy love. 
Are these the poor rewards of all thy valor, 
Thy constancy, and truth? a hopeless lover. 
A weak and powerless citizen of Rome, 

A poor state-victim, by the senate braved, 
And scorned by Tullia: sure a heart like thine 
Might find the means to be revenged on both. 


TITUS. 

Why wilt thou flatter my despairing soul? 
Thinkest thou I ever could subdue her hate, 
Or shake her virtue? ‘tis impossible: 

Thou seest the fatal barriers to our love, 
Which duty and our fathers place between us: 
But must she go? 


MESSALA. 
This day, my lord. 


TITUS. 

Indeed! 

But I will not complain: for heaven is just 
To her deservings; she was born to reign. 


MESSALA. 

Heaven had perhaps reserved a fairer empire 

For beauteous Tullia, but for this proud senate, 

But for this cruel war, nay but for Titus: 

Forgive me, sir, you know the inheritance 

She might have claimed; her brother dead, the throne 
Of Rome had been her portion — but I’ve gone 

Too far — and yet, if with my life, O Titus, 

I could have served thee, if my blood — 


TITUS. 

No more: 

My duty calls, and that shall be obeyed: 

Man may be free, if he resolves to be so: 

I own, the dangerous passion for a time 
O’erpowered my reason; but a soldier’s heart 
Braves every danger: love owes all his power 
To our own weakness. 


MESSALA. 
The ambassador 
From Ftruria is here: this honor, Sir — 


TITUS. 

O fatal honor! what would he with me? 

He comes to snatch my Tullia from my sight; 
Comes to complete the measure of my woes. 


SCENE IL. 
TITUS. ARUNS. 


ARUNS. 


After my long and fruitless toils to serve 

The state of Rome, and her ungrateful senate, 
Permit me here to pay the homage due 

To generous courage, and transcendent virtue; 
Permit me to admire the gallant hero 

Who saved his country on the brink of ruin: 
Alas! thou hast deserved a fairer meed, 

A cause more noble, and another foe; 

Thy valor merited a better fate: 

Kings would rejoice, and such I know there are, 
To trust their empire with an arm like thine, 
Who would not dread the virtues they admire, 
Like jealous Rome and her proud senate: O! 

I cannot bear to see the noble Titus 

Serving these haughty tyrants; who, the more 
You have obliged them, hate you more: to them 
Your merit’s a reproach; mean vulgar souls, 
Born to obey, they lift the oppressive hand 
Against their great deliverer, and usurp 


Their sovereign’s rights; from thee they should receive 
Those orders which they give. 


TITUS. 

I thank you, Sir, 

For all your cares, your kind regard for Titus, 
And guess the cause: your subtle policy 
Would wind me to your secret purposes, 

And arm my rage against the commonweal; 
But think not to impose thus on my frankness; 
My heart is open, and abhors design: 

The senate have misused me, and I hate them, 
I ought to hate them; but I’ll serve them still: 
When Rome engages in the common cause, 
No private quarrels taint the patriot breast; 
Superior then to party strife, we rush 

United on against the general foe: 


Such are my thoughts, and such they ever will be; 
Thou knowest me now: or Call it virtue in me, 

Or call it partial fondness, what you please, 

But, born a Roman, I will die for Rome, 

And love this hard unjust suspicious senate, 
More than the pomp and splendor of a court 
Beneath a master, for I am the son 

Of Brutus, and have graved upon my heart 

The love of freedom, and the hate of kings. 


ARUNS. 

But does not Titus soothe his flattered heart 
With fancied bliss, and visionary charms? 

I too, my lord, though born within the sway 

Of regal power, am fond of liberty; 

You languish for her, yet enjoy her not. 

Is there on earth, with all your boasted freedom, 
Aught more despotic than a commonweal? 
Your laws are tyrants; and their barbarous rigor 
Deaf to the voice of merit, to applause, 

To family, and fame, throws down distinction; 
The senate grind you, and the people scom; 
You must affright them, or they will enslave you: 
A citizen of Rome is ever jealous 

Or insolent; he is your equal still, 

Or still your foe, because inferior to you: 

He cannot bear the lustre of high fortune; 
Looks with an eye severe on every action; 

In all the service you have done him, sees 
Naught but the injury you have power to do; 
And for the blood which you have shed for him, 
You’ ll be repaid at last with — banishment. 

A court, I own’s a dangerous element, 

And has its storms, but not so frequent; smooth 
Its current glides, its surface more serene: 

That boasted native of another soil, 

Fair liberty, here sheds her sweetest flowers: 


A king can love, can recompense your service, 
And mingles happiness with glory; there 
Cherished beneath the shade of royal favor, 

Long mayest thou flourish, only serve a master, 
And be thyself the lord of all beside: 

The vulgar, ever to their sovereign’s will 
Obedient, still respect and honor those 

Whom he protects, nay love his very faults: 

We never tremble at a haughty senate, 

Or her harsh laws: O! would that, born as thou art, 
To shine with equal lustre in a court 

Or in a camp, thou wouldst but taste the charms 
Of Tarquin’s goodness! for he loved thee, Titus, 
And would have shared his fortunes with thee; then 
Had the proud senate, prostrate at thy feet — 


TITUS. 

I’ve seen the court of Tarquin, and despise it: 

I know I might have cringed for his protection, 
Been his first slave, and tyrannized beneath him; 
But, thanks to heaven, I am not fallen so low: 

I would be great, but not by meanness rise 

To grandeur: no, it never was my fate 

To serve: Ill conquer kings, do thou obey them. 


ARUNS. 

I must approve thy constancy; but think, 

My lord, how Tarquin, in thy infant years, 
Guided thy tender youth: he oft remembers 
The pleasing office, and but yesterday, 
Lamenting his lost son, and sad misfortunes, 
“Titus,” said he, “was once my best support, 
He loved us all, and he alone deserved 

My kingdom and my daughter.” 


TITUS. 
Ha! his daughter! 


Ye gods! my Tullia! O unhappy vows! 


ARUNS. 

Even now I carry her to Tarquin; him 

Whom thou hast thus deserted, far from thee, 
And from her country, soon must Tullia go; 
Liguria’s king accepts of her in marriage: 
Meantime thou, Titus, must obey the senate, 
Oppress her father, and destroy his kingdom: 
And may these vaulted roofs, these towers in flame, 
And this proud capitol in ashes laid, 

Like funeral torches, shine before your people, 
To light the Roman senate to its grave. 

Or serve to grace our happy Tullia’s nuptials! 


SCENE III. 
TITUS, MESSALA. 


TITUS. 

Messala, in what anguish hath he left me! 
Would Tarquin then have given her to my arms! 
O cruel fate! and might I thus — O no, 
Deceitful minister! thou camest to search 

My foolish heart; alas! he saw too well, 

Read in my eyes the dear destructive passion, 
He knows my weakness, and returns to Tarquin 
To smile at Titus, and insult his love: 

And might I then have wedded her, possessed 
That lovely maid, and spent a life of bliss 
Within her arms, had heaven allotted me 

So fair a fate! O I am doubly wretched. 


MESSALA. 
Thou mightest be happy; Aruns would assist thee, 
Trust me, he would, and second thy warm wishes. 


TITUS. 


No: I must bid adieu to my fond hopes; 
Rome calls me to the capitol; the people 
Who raised triumphal arches to my glory, 
And love me for my labors past, expect me, 
To take with them the inviolable oath, 

The solemn pledge of sacred liberty. 


MESSALA. 
Go then, and serve your tyrants. 


TITUS. 
I will serve them; 
It is my duty, and I must fulfil it. 


MESSALA. 
And yet you sigh. 


TITUS. 
“Tis a hard victory. 


MESSALA. 
And bought too dearly. 


TITUS. 

Therefore ‘tis more glorious. 
Messala, do not leave me in affliction. 
[| Exit Titus. 


MESSALA. 
I’ll follow him, to sharpen his resentment, 
And strike the envenomed dagger to his heart. 


SCENE IV. 
BRUTUS, MESSALA. 


BRUTUS. 
Messala, stop; I’d speak with you. 


MESSALA. 
With me? 


BRUTUS. 

With you. A deadly poison late hath spread 

Its secret venom o’er my house: my son, 

Tiberius, is with jealous rage inflamed 

Against his brother; it appears too plain; 

Whilst Titus burns with most unjust resentment 
Against the senate: the ambassador, 

That shrewd Etruscan, has observed their weakness, 
And doubtless profits by it: he has talked 


To both: I dread the tongues of subtle statesmen, 
Grown old in the chicanery of a court: 
To-morrow he returns: a day’s too much 

To give a traitor, and ofttimes is fatal: 

Go thou, Messala, tell him he must hence 

This day: I'll have it so. 


MESSALA. 
“Tis prudent, Sir, 
And I obey you. 


BRUTUS. 

But this is not all: 

My son, the noble Titus, loves thee well; 

I know the power that sacred friendship hath 
O’er minds like his; a stranger to distrust 

Or diffidence, he yields his artless soul 

To thy experience; and the more his heart 
Relies on thee, the more may I expect, 

That, able as thou art to guide his steps, 

Thou wilt not turn them from the paths of virtue, 
Or take advantage of his easy youth 

To taint his guiltless heart with fond ambition. 


MESSALA. 


That was even now the subject of our converse; 
He strives to imitate his godlike sire; 

Rome’s safety is the object of his care: 

Blindly he loves his country, and his father. 


BRUTUS. 

And so he ought; but above all, the laws; 

To them he should be still a faithful slave; 

Who breaks the laws, can never love his country. 


MESSALA. 
We know his patriot zeal, and both have seen it. 


BRUTUS. 
He did his duty. 


MESSALA. 
Rome had done hers too, 
If she had honored more so good a son. 


BRUTUS. 

Messala, no: it suited not his age 

To take the consulship; he had not even 

The voice of Brutus: trust me, the success 
Of his ambition would have soon corrupted 
His noble mind, and the rewards of virtue 
Had then become hereditary: soon 

Should we have seen the base unworthy son 
Of a brave father claim superior rank, 
Unmerited, in sloth and luxury, 

As our last Tarquin but too plainly proved. 
How very seldom they deserve a crown 
Who’re born to wear it! O! preserve us, heaven, 
From such destructive vile abuse of power, 
The nurse of folly, and the grave of virtue! 
If thou indeed dost love my son, (and much 
I hope thou dost) show him a fairer path 

To glory; root out from his heart the pride 


Of false ambition: he who serves the state 

Is amply recompensed: the son of Brutus 
Should shine a bright example to the world 

Of every virtue: he is Rome’s support, 

As such I look upon him; and the more 

He has already done to serve his country, 

The more I shall require of him hereafter. 
Know then by what I wish the love I bear him, 
Temper the heat of youth; to flatter Titus 

Were death to him, and injury to Rome. 


MESSALA. 

My lord, I am content to follow Titus, 

To imitate his valor, not instruct him: 

I have but little influence o’er your son; 

But, if he deigns to listen to my counsels, 

Rome soon will see how much he loves her glory. 


BRUTUS. 

Go then, be careful not to soothe his errors; 
For I hate tyrants much, but flatterers more. 
[Exit Brutus. 


SCENE V. 


MESSALA. 

[Alone. 

There’s not a tyrant more detestable, 

More cruel than thy own relentless soul; 

But I shall tread perhaps beneath my feet 
The pride of all thy false insulting virtue: 
Yes, thou Colossus, raised thus high above us 
By a vile crowd, the thunder is prepared, 
Soon shall it fall, and crush thee into ruin. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
ARUNS, ALBINUS, MESSALA. 


ARUNS. 
[A letter in his hand. 
At length, my friend, a dawn of fair success 


Breaks in upon us; thou hast served me nobly, 
And all is well: this letter, my Albinus, 

Decides the fate of Tarquin, and of Rome. 

But, tell me, have you fixed the important hour? 
Have you watched closely the Quirinal gate? 

If our conspirators to-night should fail 

To yield the ramparts up, will your assault 

Be ready? Is the king well satisfied, 

Thinkest thou, Albinus, we shall bring him back 
To Rome subjected, or to Rome in blood? 


ALBINUS. 

My lord, by midnight all will be prepared; 
Tarquin already reaps the promised harvest; 
From you, once more, receives the diadem, 
And owns himself indebted more to Aruns 
Than to Porsenna. 


ARUNS. 

Or the envious gods, 

Foes to our hapless sovereign, must destroy 
Our fair design, well worthy of their aid; 

Or by to-morrow’s dawn rebellious Rome 
Shall own a master; Rome perhaps in ashes, 
Or bathing in her blood. But better is it 

A king should rule o’er an unhappy people, 


Who are obedient, than in plenty’s lap, 
O’er a proud nation, who are still perverse 
And obstinate, because they are too happy. 
Albinus, I attend the Princess here 

In secret — Stay, Messala. 


SCENE IL. 
ARUNS, MESSALA. 


ARUNS. 

Touching Titus, 

What has thou done? couldst thou prevail on him 
To serve the cause of Tarquin? couldst thou bind 
His haughty soul? 


MESSALA. 

No: I presumed too far; 

He is inflexible: he loves his country, 

And has too much of Brutus in him; murmurs 
Against the senate, but still dotes on Tullia: 
Pride and ambition, love and jealousy, 

Opened, I thought, a passage to his soul, 

And gave my arts some promise of success; 
But, strange infatuation! liberty 

Prevailed o’er all: his love is desperate, 

Yet Rome is stronger even than love: in vain 

I strove, by slow degrees, to efface the horror 
Which Rome had taught his foolish heart to feel 
Even at the name of king; in vain opposed 

His rooted prejudice; the very mention 

Of Tarquin fired his soul; he would not hear me, 
But broke off the discourse: I must have gone 
Too far, had I persisted. 


ARUNS. 
Then, Messala, 
There are no hopes of him. 


MESSALA. 

Much less reluctant 

I found his brother; one of Brutus’ sons, 
At least is ours. 


ARUNS. 
Already hast thou gained 
Tiberius? by what lucky art, Messala — 


MESSALA. 

His own ambition did it all: long time, 

With jealous eye, hath he beheld the honors 
Heaped on his brother, that eclipse his own; 
The wreath of laurel, and the pomp of triumph, 
The waving ensigns, with the people’s love, 
And Brutus’ fondness, lavished all on Titus, 
Like deepest injuries, sunk into his soul, 

And helped to fill the poisoned cup of envy; 
Whilst Titus, void of malice or revenge, 

Too much superior to be jealous of him, 
Stretched forth his hand from his triumphal car, 
As if he wished to give his brother part 

Of all his glories: I embraced, with joy, 

The lucky minute; pointed out the paths 

Of glory; promised, in the name of Tarquin, 

All the fair honors Rome could give, the throne 
Alone excepted: I perceived him stagger, 

And saw him bend, by slow degrees, before me: 
He’s yours, my lord, and longs to speak with you 


ARUNS. 
Will he deliver the Quirinal gate, 
Messala? 


MESSALA. 
Titus is commander there, 
And he alone can give it us: already 


His virtues have been fatal to our purpose; 
He is the guardian deity of Rome: 

The attack is dangerous: without his support 
Success were doubtful, with it all is certain. 


ARUNS. 

If he solicited the consulship, 

Thinkest thou he would refuse the sovereign power 
The sure reversion of a throne with Tullia? 


MESSALA. 
‘Twere an affront to his exalted virtue 
To offer him a throne. 


ARUNS. 
And Tullia with it? 


MESSALA. 

O he adores her; and even loves her more, 
Because he strives to hate; detests the father, 
And rages for the daughter; dreads to speak, 
Yet mourns in silence; seeks her everywhere, 
Yet shuns her presence, and drinks up his tears 
In secret anguish: all the rage of love 
Possesses him; sometimes in storms like these 
A lucky moment turns the wavering mind. 
Titus, I know, is turbulent and bold; 

And, if we gain him, may, perhaps, go further 
Even than we wish: who knows but fierce ambition 
May yet rekindle by the torch of love! 

His heart would glow with pleasure, to behold 
The trembling senate prostrate at his feet. 

Yet, let me not deceive you with the hopes, 
That Titus ever will be ours; once more, 
However, I shall try his stubborn virtue. 


ARUNS. 
If still he loves, I shall depend on him: 


One look of Tullia’s, one sweet word from her, 
Will soften his reluctant heart much more, 
Than all the arts of Aruns or Messala: 

For, O, believe me, we must hope for naught 
From men, but through their weakness and their follies: 
Titus and Tullia must promote our cause; 

The one’s ambition, and the other’s love: 
These, these, my friend, are the conspirators 
That best will serve the king: from them I hope 
Much more than from myself. 

[Exit Messala. 


SCENE III. 
TULLIA, ARUNS, ALGINA. 


ARUNS. 

This letter, Madam, 

With orders to deliver it to your hands, 
I have received from Tarquin. 


TULLIA. 

Gracious heaven! 

Preserve my father, and reverse his fate! 

[She reads. 

“The throne of Rome may from its ashes rise, 
And he who was the conqueror of his king 
Be his restorer: Titus is a hero, 

He must defend that sceptre which I wish 

To share with him. Remember, O my Tullia, 
That Tarquin gave thee life; remember too, 
My fate depends on thee; thou mayest refuse 
Liguria’s king: if Titus be thy choice, 

He’s mine; receive him for thy husband.” 

Ha! 

Read I aright! Titus! impossible! 

Could Tarquin, could my father, still unmoved 
In all his sorrows, thus at last relent? 


How could he know, or whence — 

[Turning to Messala. 

Alas, my lord, 

“Tis but to search the secrets of my heart 

You try me thus: pity a wretched princess, 

Nor spread your snares for helpless youth like mine. 


ARUNS. 

Madam, I only mean to obey your father, 

And serve his honored daughter; for your secrets, 
In me it were presumption to remove 

The sacred veil which you have drawn before them; 
My duty only bids me say, that heaven 

By you determines to restore our empire. 


TULLIA. 

And is it possible, that Tullia thus 

Should be the friend of Tarquin, and the wife 
Of Titus? 


ARUNS. 

Doubt it not: that noble hero 

Already burns to serve the royal race: 

His generous heart abhors the savage fierceness 
Of this new commonweal; his pride was hurt 
By their refusal of his just demand: 

The work’s half done, and thou must finish it. 
I have not looked into his heart; but sure, 

If he knows Tullia well, he must adore her: 
Who could behold, unmoved, a diadem 

By thee presented, and with thee adorned? 
Speak to him then, for thou alone hast power 
To triumph o’er this enemy of kings: 

No longer let the senate boast of Titus, 

Their best support, the guardian god of Rome; 
But be it Tullia’s glory to possess 

The great defender of her father’s cause, 


And crush his foes to ruin. 
SCENE IV. 
TULLIA, ALGINA. 


TULLIA. 

Gracious heaven! 

How much I owe to thy propitious goodness! 
My tears have moved thee: all is changed; and now 
Thy justice, smiling on my passion, gives 

New strength and freedom to the glorious flame. 
Fly, my Algina, bring him hither: gods! 

Does he avoid me still, or knows he not 

His happiness? But stay, perhaps my hopes 

Are but delusions all: does Titus hate 

The senate thus? alas! and must I owe 

That to resentment which is due to love? 


ALGINA. 
I know the senate have offended him; 
That he’s ambitious; that he burns for Tullia. 


TULLIA. 

Then he’ll do all to serve me: fly, Algina, 
Away, begone. 

LExit Algina. 


And yet this sudden change 

Alarms me: O! what anguish racks my heart! 
Now, love, do thou assist and guide my virtue! 
My fame, my duty, reason, all command it 

And shall my father owe his crown to me, 

Shall Tullia be the chain to bind their friendship; 
And all Rome’s happiness depend on mine? 

O, when shall I impart to thee, my Titus, 

The wondrous change we little thought to see, 
When shall I hear thy vows, and give thee mine, 


Without a pain, a sorrow, or a fear? 

My woes are past; now, Rome, I can forgive thee; 
If Titus leaves thee, Rome, thou art a slave: 

If he is mine, proud senate, thou art no more: 

He loves me; tremble therefore, and obey. 


SCENE V. 
TITUS, TULLIA. 


TITUS. 

May I believe it? wilt thou deign once more 
To look on this abhorred Roman, long 

The object of thy hatred, and thy foe? 


TULLIA. 

The face of things, my lord, is strangely altered; 
Fate now permits me — but first tell me, Titus, 
Has Tullia still an interest in thy heart? 


TITUS. 

Alas! thou canst not doubt thy fatal power; 

Thou knowest my love, my guilt, and my despair; 
And holdest a cruel empire o’er a life 


Which I detest; exhaust your rage upon me; 
My fate is in your hands. 


TULLIA. 
Know, mine depends 
On thee. 


TITUS. 

On Titus? never can this trembling heart 
Believe it: am I then no longer hated? 

Speak on, my Tullia: O, what flattering hope 
Thus in a moment lifts me to the height 

Of mortal bliss? 


TULLIA. 

[Giving him the letter. 

Read this, and make thyself, 

Thy Tullia, and her father happy — Now 

May I not hope — but wherefore that stern brow 
And frowning aspect? gods! 


TITUS. 

Of all mankind 

Titus is sure the most accursed: blind fate, 

Bent on my ruin, showed me happiness, 

Then snatched it from me: to complete my woes, 
It doomed me to adore, and to destroy thee: 

I love thee, and have lost thee now forever. 


TULLIA. 
How, Titus! 


TITUS. 

Yes; this fatal hour condemns me 

To shame and horror: to betray or Rome 
Or Tullia: all that’s left to my sad choice 
Is guilt, or misery. 


TULLIA. 

What sayest thou, Titus? 

When with this hand I offer thee a throne; 

Now when thou knowest my heart, for no longer 
Will I conceal my virtuous passion for thee; 
When duty yields a sanction to our love; 

Alas! I thought this happy day would prove 

The fairest of my life, and yet the moment 
When first my fearful heart, without a blush, 
Might own its passion, is the first that calls 

For my repentance. Darest thou talk to me 

Of guilt and misery? Know, thus to serve 
Ungrateful men against their lawful prince, 

To scorn my proffered bounties, and oppress me, 


These are my miseries, Titus, these thy crimes. 
Mistaken youth, weigh in the even balance 

What Rome refused, and what she offers thee: 

Or deal forth laws, or meanly stoop to obey them: 
Be governed by a rabble, or a king; 

By Rome, or me: direct him right, ye gods! 


TITUS. 
[Giving her back the letter. 
My choice is made. 


TULLIA. 

And fearest thou to avow it? 

Be bold, and speak at once; deserve my pardon, 
Or merit my revenge: what’s thy resolve? 


TITUS. 

“Tis to be worthy of thee, of myself, 

And of my country; to be just, and faithful; 
“Tis to adore and imitate thy virtues; 

It is to lose, O Tullia, yet deserve thee. 


TULLIA. 
Forever then — 


TITUS. 

Forgive me, dearest Tullia; 

Pity my weakness, and forget my love: 

Pity a heart foe to itself, a heart 

A thousand times more wretched now than even 
When thou didst hate me: O! I cannot leave, 

I cannot follow thee; I cannot live 

Or with thee or without thee; but will die 

Rather than see thee given to another. 


TULLIA. 
My heart’s still thine, and I forgive thee, Titus. 


TITUS. 

If thou dost love me, Tullia, be a Roman; 

Be more than queen, and love the commonweal: 
Bring with thee patriot zeal, the love of Rome, 
And of her sacred laws, be that thy dowry: 
Henceforth let Brutus be thy father, Rome 

Thy mother, and her loved avenger, Titus, 

Thy husband: thus shall Romans yield the palm 
Of glory to an Etruscan maid, and owe 

Their freedom to the daughter of a king. 


TULLIA. 
And wouldst thou wish me to betray — 


TITUS. 

My soul, 

Urged to despair, hath lost itself: O no! 
Treason is horrible in every shape, 

And most unworthy of thee: well I know 
A father’s rights; his power is absolute, 
And must not be disputed: well I know 
That Titus loves thee, that he is distracted. 


TULLIA. 
Thou knowest what duty is, hear then the voice 
Of Tullia’s father. 


TITUS. 
And forget my own! 
Forget my country! 


TULLIA. 
Canst thou call it thine 
Without thy Tullia? 


TITUS. 
We are foes by nature; 
The laws have laid a cruel duty on us. 


TULLIA. 
Titus and Tullia foes! how could that word 
E’er pass thy lips! 


TITUS. 
Thou knowest my heart belies them. 


TULLIA. 
Dare then to serve, and if thou lovest, revenge me. 


SCENE VI. 


BRUTUS, ARUNS, TITUS, TULLIA, MESSALA, 
PROCULUS, LICTORS. 


BRUTUS. 

[Addressing himself to Tullia. 

Madam, the time is come for your departure; 
Whilst public tumults shook the commonweal, 
And the wild tempest howled around us, Rome 
Could not restore you to your household gods: 


Tarquin himself, in that disastrous hour, 

Too busy in the ruin of his people 

To think on Tullia, ne’er demanded thee. 

Forgive me if I call thus to remembrance 

Thy sorrows past: I robbed thee of a father, 

And meet it is I prove a father to thee: 

Go, princess, and may justice ever guard 

The throne which heaven hath called thee to possess! 
If thou dost hope obedience from thy subjects, 
Obey the laws, and tremble for thyself, 

When thou considerest all a sovereign’s duty: 
And if the fatal powers of flattery e’ er 

Should from thy heart unloose the sacred bonds 
Of justice, think on Rome; remember Tarquin: 
Let his example be the instructive lesson 

To future kings, and make the world more happy. 


ALBINUS, 


Aruns, the senate gives her to thy care; 
A father and a husband at your hands 
Expect her. Proculus attends you hence, 
Far as the sacred gate. 


TITUS. 

[Apart. 

Despair, and horror! 

I will not suffer it — permit me, sir, 

[Advancing towards Aruns. 

[Brutus and Tullia with their Attendants go out, leaving Aruns and Messala. 
Gods! I shall die of grief and shame: but soft, 

Aruns, I’d speak with you. 


ARUNS. 

My lord, the time 

Is short; I follow Brutus, and the princess; 
Remember, I can put off her departure 


But for an hour, and after that, my lord, 
“Twill be too late to talk with me; within 
We may confer on Tullia’s fate, perhaps 
On yours. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE VII. 


TITUS, MESSALA. 

O cruel destiny! to join 

And then divide us! Were we made, alas! 
But to be foes! My friend, I beg thee stop 
The tide of grief and rage. 


MESSALA. 

I weep to see 

So many virtues and so many charms 
Rewarded thus: a heart like hers deserved 
To have been thine, and thine alone. 


TITUS. 
O no! 
Titus and Tullia ne’er shall be united. 


MESSALA. 
Wherefore, my lord? what idle scruples rise 
To thwart your wishes? 


TITUS. 

The ungenerous laws 

She has imposed upon me: cruel maid! 

Must I then serve the tyrants I have conquered, 
Must I betray the people I had saved? 

Shall love, whose power I had so long defied, 
At last subdue me thus? Shall I expose 

My father to these proud despotic lords! 

And such a father, such a fair example 

To all mankind, the guardian of his country, 
Whom long I followed in the paths of honor, 
And might perhaps even one day have excelled; 
Shall Titus fall from such exalted virtue 

To infamy and vice? detested thought! 


MESSALA. 

Thou art a Roman, rise to nobler views, 

And be a king; heaven offers thee a throne: 
Empire and love, and glory, and revenge 

Await thee: this proud consul, this support 

Of falling Rome, this idol of the people, 

If fortune had not crowned him with success, 

If Titus had not conquered for his father, 

Had been a rebel: thou hast gained the name 

Of conqueror, now assume a nobler title; 

Now be thy country’s friend, and give her peace. 
Restore the happy days, when, blessed with freedom, 
Not unrestrained by power, our ancestors 
Weighed in the even scale, and balanced well 


The prince’s honors and the people’s right: 
Rome’s hate of kings is not immortal; soon 
Would it be changed to love if Titus reigned: 
For monarchy, so oft admired, so oft 
Detested by us, is the best or worst 

Of human governments: A tyrant king 

Will make it dreadful, and a good, divine. 


TITUS. 

Messala, dost thou know me? Dost thou know 
I hold thee for a traitor, and myself 

Almost as guilty for conversing with thee? 


MESSALA. 

Know thou, the honor thou contemnest shall soon 
Be wrested from thee, and another hand 

Perform thy office. 


TITUS. 
Ha! another! who? 


MESSALA. 
Thy brother. 


TITUS. 
Ay! my brother. 


MESSALA. 
He has given 
His faith to Tarquin. 


TITUS. 
Could Tiberius e’ er 
Betray his country? 


MESSALA. 
He will serve his king, 
And be a friend to Rome: in spite of thee, 


Tarquin will give his daughter to the man 
Who shall with warmest zeal defend her father. 


TITUS. 

Perfidious wretch! thou hast misled my steps. 
And left me hanging o’er the precipice; 

Left me the dreadful choice or to accuse 

My brother, or partake his guilt; but know, 
Sooner thy blood — 


MESSALA. 
My life is in thy power, 
Take it this moment; I deserve to die 


For striving to oblige you: shed the blood 
Of friend, of mistress, and of brother; lay 
The breathless victims all before the senate, 
And for thy virtues ask the consulship: 

Or let me hence, and tell them all I know, 
Accuse my fellow-traitors, and myself 
Begin the sacrifice. 


TITUS. 
Messala, stop, 
Or dread my desperate rage. 


SCENE VIII. 
TITUS, MESSALA, ALBINUS. 


ALBINUS. 
The ambassador 
Would see you now, my lord; he’s with the princess. 


TITUS. 

Yes, I will fly to Tullia: O ye gods 

Of Rome, ye guardians of my much-loved country! 
Pierce this corrupted, this ungrateful heart: 


Had Titus never loved, he had been virtuous: 
And must I fall a sacrifice to thee, 

Detested senate! let us hence. 

[Turning to Messala. 

Thou seest, 

Messala, this proud capitol replete 

With monuments of Titus’ faith. 


MESSALA. 
‘Tis filled 
By a proud senate. 


TITUS. 

Ay: I know it well: 

But hark! I hear the voice of angry heaven, 
It speaks to me in thunder, and cries, stop, 
Ungrateful Titus, thou betrayest thy country: 
No, Rome, no, Brutus, I am still thy son: 
O’er Titus’ head the sun of glory still 

Hath shed his brightest rays; he never yet 
Disgraced his noble blood: your victim, gods, 
Is spotless yet; and if this fatal day 

Shall doom me to involuntary crimes, 

If I must yield to fate, let Titus die 

Whilst he is innocent, and save his country. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
TITUS, ARUNS, MESSALA. 


TITUS. 

Urge me no more: I’ve heard too much already: 
Shame and despair surround me, but begone, 

I am resolved: go, leave me to my sorrows, 
And to my virtue: reason pleads in vain, 

But Tullia’s tears are eloquent indeed: 

One look from her will more unman my soul 
Than all your tyrant’s threats: but never more 
Will I behold her; let her go: O heaven! 


ARUNS. 

I stayed but to oblige you, sir, beyond 

The time which you so earnestly requested, 
And which we scarce could gain. 


TITUS. 
Did I request it? 


ARUNS. 

You did, my lord, and I in secret hoped 

A fairer fate would crown your loves; but now 
“Tis past; we must not think on’t. 


TITUS. 

Cruel Aruns! 

Thou hast beheld my shame, and my disgrace, 
Thou hast seen Titus for a moment doubtful: 
Thou artful witness of my folly, hence! 

And tell thy royal masters all my weakness; 
Tell the proud tyrants, that their conqueror, 


The son of Brutus, wept before thy face; 
But tell them too, that, spite of all my tears, 
Spite of thy eloquence, and Tullia’s charms, 
I yet am free, a conqueror o’er myself: 
That, still a Roman, I will never yield 

To Tarquin’s blood, but swear eternal war 
Against the race of her whom I adore. 


ARUNS. 

Titus, I pity and excuse thy grief; 

And, far from wishing to oppress thy heart 
With added sorrows, mix my sighs with thine; 
Only remember, thou hast killed thy Tullia 
Farewell, my lord. 


MESSALA. 
O heaven! 


SCENE IL. 
TITUS, MESSALA. 


TITUS. 
She must not go: 
On peril of my life Ill keep her here. 


MESSALA. 
You would not — 


TITUS. 

No: I’ not betray my country: 

Rome may divide her from me, but she never 
Can disunite our fate; I live, and breathe 

For Tullia only, and for her will die. 

Messala, haste, have pity on my woes, 
Gather our troops, assemble all our friends. 
Spite of the senate I will stop her; say 

She must remain a hostage here at Rome; 


I’1] do it, Messala. 


MESSALA. 

To what desperate means 

Doth passion urge you? What will it avail 
To make this fond avowal of your love? 


TITUS. 

Go to the senate, and appeal to them, 

Try if thou canst not soften the proud hearts 
Of these imperious kings. Messala, tell them 
The interest of Brutus, of the state — 

Alas! I rave, ‘tis idle, and all in vain. 


MESSALA. 
I see you’re hurt, my lord, and I will serve you. 
I go — 


TITUS. 

I’ll see her: speak to her, Messala, 

She passes by this way, and I will take 
My last farewell of her. 


MESSALA. 
You shall. 


TITUS. 
‘Tis she 
Now I am lost indeed. 


SCENE III. 
TITUS, MESSALA, TULLIA, ALGINA. 


ALGINA. 
Madam, they wait. 


TULLIA. 


Pity my hard, my cruel fate, Algina; 

This base ungrateful man still wounds my heart; 
And Brutus, like a vengeful god, appears 

To torture us: love, fear and grief, at once 
Distract my soul: let us begone. 


TITUS. 
O no! 
Stay, Tullia, deign at least — 


TULLIA. 
Barbarian, hence! 
Thinkest thou with soothing words — 


TITUS. 

Alas! my Tullia, 

I only know in this disastrous hour 
What duty bids me do, not what I would: 


Reason no longer holds her empire here, 

For thou hast torn her from me, and usurpest 
The power supreme o’er this distracted mind: 
Reign, tyrant, stretch thy cruel power; command 
Thy vassal; bid thy Titus rush on guilt; 

Dictate his crimes, and make him wretched; No; 
Sooner than Titus shall betray his country, 

Give up his friends, his fellow citizens, 

Those whom his valor saved to fire and slaughter, 
Sooner than leave his father to the sword 

Of Tarquin, know, proud woman — 


TULLIA. 

Shield me, heaven! 

Thou pleadest the cause of nature, and her voice 
Is dear to me as to thyself: thou, Titus, 
Taughtest me long since to tremble for a father; 
Brutus is mine; our blood united flows: 

Canst thou require a fairer pledge than love 


And truth have given thee: if I stay with thee, 

I am his daughter, and his hostage here. 

Canst thou yet doubt? thinkest thou in secret Brutus 
Would not rejoice to see thee on a throne? 

He hath not placed indeed a diadem 

On his own brows, but is he not a king 

Beneath another name? and one year’s reign 
Perhaps may bring — but these are fruitless reasons. 
If thou no longer lovest me — one word more, 
Farewell: I leave, and I adore thee, Titus: 

Thou weepest, thou tremblest; yet a little time 

Is left for thee. Speak, tell me, cruel man, 

What more canst thou desire? 


TITUS. 
Thy hatred; that 
Alone remains to make me truly wretched. 


TULLIA. 

It is too much to bear thy causeless plaints; 

To hear thee talk of fancied injuries, 

With idle dreams of visionary ties: 

Take back thy love, take back thy faithless vows, 
Worse than thy base refusal: I despise them. 
Think not I mean to search in Italy 

The fatal grandeur which I sacrificed 

To Titus’ love, and in another’s arms 

Lament the weakness which I felt for thee; 

My fate’s determined: learn, proud Roman, thou 
Whose savage virtue rises but to oppress 

A helpless woman, coward, when I ask 

Thy aid, and only valiant to destroy me, 

Fickle and wavering in thy faith, of me 

Learn to fulfill thy vows; thou shalt behold 

A Woman, in thy eyes however contemned, 
However despised, unshaken in her purpose, 
And by her firmness see how much she loved thee. 


Titus, beneath these walls, the reverend seat 

Of my great ancestors, which thou defendest 
Against their rightful lord; this fatal spot 

Where thou hast dared to insult and to betray me; 
Where first thy faithless vows deceived me; there, 
Even there, by all the gods who store up vengeance 
For perjured men, I swear to thee, O Titus, 

This arm, more just than thine, and more resolved, 
Shall punish soon my fond credulity, 

And wash out all my injuries in my blood: 

I go — 


TITUS. 

No, Tullia, hear and then condemn me; 

You shall be satisfied; I fly to please you, 

Yet shudder at it: I am still more wretched, 
Because my guilty soul has no excuse, 

No poor delusion left. I have not even 

The joy of self-deceit to soothe my sorrows: 
No, thou hast conquered, not betrayed me, Tullia; 
I loathe the fatal passion which I feel, 

And rush on vice, yet know and honor virtue. 
Hate me, avoid me, leave a guilty wretch 

Who dies for love, yet hates himself for loving; 
Nor fears to mix his future fate with thine, 
Midst crimes, and horrors, perjury, and death. 


TULLIA. 

You know too well your influence o’er my heart; 
Mock my fond passion, and insult my love; 

Yes, Titus, ‘tis for thee alone I live, 

For thee would die: yet, spite of all my love, 

And all my weakness, death were far more welcome 
Than the reluctant hand of cruel Titus, 

Who is ashamed to serve his royal master, 

And blushes to accept a kingdom from me. 

The dreadful hour of separation comes, 


Think on it, Titus, and remember well 

That Tullia loves, and offers thee a throne. 
The ambassador expects me; fare thee well, 
Deliberate and determine: an hour hence 
Again thou shalt behold me with my father: 
When I return to these detested walls 
Know, Titus, I’ll return a queen, or perish. 


TITUS. 
Thou shalt not die: I go — 


TULLIA. 

Stop, Titus, stop; 

If thou shouldst follow me, thy life’s in danger, 
Thou’lt be suspected; therefore stay: farewell; 
Resolve to be my murderer, or my husband. 


SCENE IV. 


TITUS. 

[Alone. 

O Tullia, thou hast conquered, Rome’s enslaved: 
Return to rule o’er her, and o’er my life, 

Devoted to thee: haste, I fly to crown thee, 

Or perish in the attempt: the worst of crimes 
Were to abandon thee. Now, where’s Messala? 
My headstrong passion hath at length wom out 
His patient friendship; mistress, Romans, friends, 
All in one fatal day, hath Titus lost. 


SCENE V. 
TITUS, MESSALA. 


TITUS. 
O my Messala, help me in my love, 
And my revenge: away; haste, follow me. 


MESSALA. 

Command, and I obey: my troops are ready 

At the Quirinal mount to give us up 

The gates, and all my gallant friends have sworn 
To acknowledge Titus as the rightful heir 

Of Tarquin: lose no time; propitious night 
Already offers her kind shade to veil 

Our great design. 


TITUS. 

The hour approaches: Tullia 

Will count each minute: Tarquin, after all, 

Had my first oaths: away, the die is cast. 

[The lower part of the stage opens and discovers Brutus. 
What do I see; my father! 


SCENE VI. 
BRUTUS, TITUS, MESSALA, LICTORS. 


BRUTUS. 

Titus, haste, 

Rome is in danger; thou art all our hope: 
Secret instructions have been given the senate 
That Rome will be attacked at dead of night, 
And I have gained for my beloved Titus 
The first command, in this extremity 

Of public danger. Arm thyself, my son, 

And fly, a second time, to save thy country; 
Hazard thy life once more in the great cause 
Of liberty; or victory or death 

Must crown thy days, and I shall envy thee. 


TITUS. 
O heaven! 


BRUTUS. 
My son! 


TITUS. 
To other hands commit 
The senate’s favors, and the fate of Rome. 


MESSALA. 
What strange disorder has possessed his soul! 


BRUTUS. 
Dost thou refuse the proffered glory? 


TITUS. 
I! 
Shall I, my lord — 


BRUTUS. 

Ha! doth thy heart still burn 

With proud resentment of thy fancied wrongs? 
Is this a time, my son, for fond caprice? 

Can he who saved his country be unhappy? 
Immortal honor! will not that suffice 

Without the consulship? The laws, thou knowest, 
Refused it, Titus, to thy youth alone, 

Not to thy merit: think no more of that: 

Go; I have placed thee in the post of honor; 
Let tyrants only feel thy indignation; 

Give Rome thy life; ask nothing in return, 
But be a hero; be yet more, my son, 

A Roman: I am hastening to the end 

Of my short journey; thy victorious hands 
Must close my eyes; supported by thy virtues, 
My name shall never die; I shall revive 

And live once more in Titus: but perhaps 

It is decreed that I must follow thee; 

Old age is weak; but I will see thee conquer, 
Or perish with thee, Rome’s avenger still, 
Free, and without a master. 


TITUS. 


O Messala! 
SCENE VII. 
BRUTUS, VALERIUS, TITUS, MESSALA. 


VALERIUS. 
My lord, let all retire. 


BRUTUS. 
[To Titus. 
Run, fly, my son — 


VALERIUS. 
Rome is betrayed. 


BRUTUS. 
What do I hear? 


VALERIUS. 

There’s treason; 

We’re sold, my lord, the author’s yet unknown; 
But Tarquin’s name is echoed through our streets, 
And worthless Romans talk of yielding to him. 


BRUTUS. 
Ha! would the citizens of Rome be slaves! 


VALERIUS. 

Yes: the perfidious traitors fled from me; 
I’ve sent in quest of them: much I suspect 
Menas and Lelius, the base partisans 

Of tyranny and kings, the secret foes 

Of Rome, and ever glad to disunite 

The senate and the people: if I err not, 
Protected by Messala, who himself, 

But for his friendship with the noble Titus, 
I almost think, has joined them. 


BRUTUS. 

We’ ll observe 

Their steps with caution; more cannot be done: 
The liberty and laws which we defend 
Forbid that rigor which I fear is needful; 

But to detain a Roman on suspicions 

Were to resemble those usurping tyrants 
Whom we would punish: let us to the people, 
Awake the fearful, give the virtuous praise, 
Astonish the perfidious: let the fathers 

Of Rome and liberty revive the warmth 

Of Roman courage: who will not be bold 
When we appear? O rather give us death, 

Ye gods! than slavery: let the senate follow. 


SCENE VIII. 
BRUTUS, VALERIUS, PROCULUS. 


PROCULUS. 
A slave, my lord, desires a private audience. 


BRUTUS. 
At this late hour of night! 


PROCULUS. 
He brings you news, 
He says, of highest import. 


BRUTUS. 

Ha! perhaps 

Rome’s safety may depend on it: away. 

[To Proculus. 

A moment’s loss might hazard all — go thou 
And seek my son: let the Quirinal gate 

Be his first care: and may the world confess, 
When they behold his glorious deeds, the race 
Of Brutus was decreed to conquer kings. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
BRUTUS, SENATORS, PROCULUS, LICTORS. VINDEX (a Slave). 


BRUTUS. 

A little more and Tarquin, armed with vengeance, 
This night had rushed upon us; Rome had fallen, 
And freedom sunk beneath the tyrant’s power: 
This subtle statesman, this ambassador, 

Had opened wide the fatal precipice: 

Would you believe it, even the sons of Rome 
United to betray her: false Messala 

Urged on their furious zeal, and sold his country 
To this perfidious Aruns; but kind heaven, 

Still watchful o’er the fate of Rome, preserved us. 
[Pointing to Vindex. 

This slave o’erheard it all; his faithful counsels 
Awaked my fears, and filled my aged breast 
With double vigor: I had scized Messala, 

And hoped by tortures to have wrested from him 
The names of his associates; but, behold, 
Surrounded by my lictors, on a sudden 

He from his bosom drew a poniard forth, 
Designed no doubt for other purposes, 

And cried, if you would know Messala’s secrets, 
Look for them here, within this bleeding breast; 
He who has courage to conspire against you, 
Can keep the counsel which he gives, and die: 
Then, as tumultuously they gathered round him, 
Pierced his false heart, and like a Roman died, 
Though he had lived unworthy of the name. 


Already Aruns was beyond the walls 
Of Rome; our guards pursued him to the camp, 


Stopped him with Tullia, and ere long will bring 
The traitor here, when heaven, I trust, will soon 
Unravel all their dark and deadly purpose. 

Valerius will detect them: but remember 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, I charge you all, 
When ye shall know the names of these vile slaves, 
These parricides, nor pardon nor indulgence 

Be shown to friends, to brothers, nay to children; 
Think on their crimes alone, preserve your faith, 
For liberty and Rome demand their blood, 

And he who pardons guilt like theirs, partakes it. 
[To the slave. 

Thou, whose blind destiny and lowly birth 

Made thee a slave, who shouldst have been a Roman; 
Thou, by whose generous aid the senate lives, 

And Rome is safe, receive that liberty 

Thou hast bestowed; henceforth let nobler thoughts 
Inspire thy soul; be equal to my sons, 

The dread of tyrants, the delight of Rome. 

But whence this tumult? Hark! 


PROCULUS. 
The ambassador 
Is seized, my lord, and they have brought him hither. 


BRUTUS. 
How will he dare — 


SCENE II. 
BRUTUS, SENATORS, ARUNS, LICTORS. 


ARUNS. 

How long, insulting Romans, 

Will you thus violate the sacred rights 

Of all mankind? How long by faction led 
Thus in their ministers dishonor kings? 

Your lictors have with insolence detained me: 


Is it my master you thus treat with scorn, 
Or Aruns? Know, my rank respectable 
In every nation — 


BRUTUS. 
The more sacred that, 
More guilty thou: talk not of titles here. 


ARUNS. 
A king’s ambassador — 


BRUTUS. 

Thou art not one: 

Thou are a traitor, with a noble name, 
Emboldened by impunity: for know 

That, true ambassadors interpret laws, 

But never break them; serve their king, but ne’er 
Dishonor him: with them reposed in safety 

Lie the firm ties of faith ‘twixt man and man; 
And of their holy ministry the fruit 

Is grateful peace: they are the sacred bonds 

That knit the sovereigns of the earth together; 
And, as the friends of all, by all revered. 

Ask thy own heart if thou art such; thou darest not: 


But if thy master bade thee learn our laws, 

Our virtues, and our treasures, we will teach thee 
Now what Rome is, and what a Roman senate: 
Will teach thee that this people still respects 
The law of nations, which thou hast dishonored: 
The only punishment inflicted on thee, 

Shall be to see thy vile associates bleed, 

And tell thy king their folly and their fate. 
When thou returnest, be sure inform thy friends 
Of Rome’s resentment, and thy own disgrace: 
Lictors, away with him. 


SCENE III. 


BRUTUS, VALERIUS, PROCULUS, SENATORS. 
Well, my Valerius, 

They’re seized, I hope, at least you know the traitors: 
Ha! wherefore is that melancholy gloom 

Spread o’er thy face, presaging greater ills? 

Thou tremblest too. 


VALERIUS. 
Remember thou art Brutus. 


BRUTUS. 
Explain thyself. 


VALERIUS. 

I dare not speak it: take 

[Gives him the tablets. 

These tablets, read, and know the guilty. 


BRUTUS. 

Ha! 

My eyes deceive me; sure it cannot be! 

O heavy hour! and most unhappy father! 

My son! Tiberius! pardon me, my friends, 
Unlooked for misery! Have you seized the traitor? 


VALERIUS. 

My lord, with two of the conspirators, 

He stood on his defence, and rather chose 

To die than yield himself a prisoner: close 

By them he fell all covered o’er with wounds: 
But O there still remains a tale more dreadful 
For thee, for Rome, and for us all. 


BRUTUS. 
What is it? 


VALERIUS. 
Once more, my lord, look on that fatal scroll 


Which Proculus had wrested from Messala. 


BRUTUS. 
I tremble, but I will go on: ha! Titus! 
[He sinks into the arms of Proculus. 


VALERIUS. 

Disarmed I found him, wandering in despair 
And horror, as if conscious of a crime 
Which he abhorred. 


BRUTUS. 

Return, ye conscript fathers, 

Straight to the senate; Brutus hath no place 
Amongst you now: go, pass your judgment on him, 
Exterminate the guilty race of Brutus; 

Punish the father in the blood of him 


Who was my child: I shall not follow you, 
Or to suspend or mitigate the wrath 
Of injured Rome. 


SCENE IV. 


BRUTUS. 

[Alone. 

Great gods! to your decrees 

I yield submissive, to the great avengers 

Of Rome, and of her laws: by you inspired 

I reared the structure of fair liberty 

On justice and on truth; and will you now 
O’erthrow it? will you arm my children’s hands 
Against your own work? Was it not woe enough 
That fierce Tiberius, blind with furious zeal, 
Should serve the tyrant, and betray his country? 
But that my Titus too, the joy of Rome, 

Who, full of honor, but this very day 

Enjoyed a triumph for his victories, 


Crowned in the capitol by Brutus’ hand, 
Titus, the hope of my declining years, 
The darling of mankind, that Titus — gods! 


SCENE V. 
BRUTUS, VALERIUS, LICTORS, ATTENDANTS. 


VALERIUS. 
My lord, the senate has decreed, yourself 
Should pass the sentence on your guilty son. 


BRUTUS. 
Myself! 


VALERIUS. 
It must be so. 


BRUTUS. 
Touching the rest, 
Say, what have they determined? 


VALERIUS. 
All condemned 
To death; even now perhaps they are no more. 


BRUTUS. 
And has the senate left to my disposal 
The life of Titus? 


VALERIUS. 
They esteem this honor 
Due to thy virtues. 


BRUTUS. 
O my country! 


VALERIUS. 
What 


Must I return in answer to the senate? 


BRUTUS. 

That Brutus knows the value of a favor 

He sought not, but shall study to deserve. 

But could my son without resistance yield? 

Could he — forgive my doubts, but Titus ever 
Was Rome’s best guard, and still I feel I love him. 


VALERIUS. 
Tullia, my lord — 


BRUTUS. 
Well, what of her? 


VALERIUS. 
Confirmed 
Our just suspicions. 


BRUTUS. 
How! 


VALERIUS. 

Soon as she saw, 

In her return, the dreadful preparation 

Of torture for the offenders, at our feet 

She fell, and soon in agonies expired; 

The last poor victim of the hated race 

Of tyrants: doubtless ‘twas for her, my lord, 
Rome was betrayed: I feel a father’s grief, 

And weep for Brutus; but in her last moments 
This way she turned her eyes, and called on Titus. 


BRUTUS. 
Just gods! 


VALERIUS. 
Thou art his judge, perform thy office, 


Or strike, or spare; acquit him, or condemn; 
Rome will approve what Brutus shall determine. 


BRUTUS. 
Lictors, bring Titus hither. 


VALERIUS. 

I retire, 

And trust thy virtue; my astonished soul 
Admires and pities thee: I go to tell 

The senate, naught can equal Brutus’ grief 
But Brutus’ firmness. 


SCENE VI. 
BRUTUS, PROCULUS. 


BRUTUS. 

No: the more I think, 

The less can I believe my son could e’er 
Conspire with traitors to betray his country: 
No: he loved Rome too well; too well he loved 
His father: sure we cannot thus forget 

Our duty and ourselves in one short day: 

I cannot think my son was guilty still. 


PROCULUS. 

“Twas all conducted by Messala; he 
Perhaps designed to shelter his own crimes 
Beneath the name of Titus; his accusers 
Envy his glory, and would fain obscure it. 


BRUTUS. 
O! would to heaven it were so! 


PROCULUS. 
He’s thy son, 
Thy only hope; and innocent or guilty, 


The senate has to thee resigned his fate: 

His life is safe whilst in the hands of Brutus; 
Thou wilt preserve a great man for his country; 
Thou art a father. 


BRUTUS. 
No: I am Rome’s consul. 


SCENE VII. 


BRUTUS, PROCULUS, TITUS. 
[At the farther end of the stage, guarded by Lictors. 


PROCULUS. 
He comes. 


TITUS. 

[Advancing. 

‘Tis Brutus: O distressful sight! 

Open, thou earth, beneath my trembling steps! 
My lord, permit a son — 


BRUTUS. 

Rash boy, forbear: 

I was the father of two children once, 

And loved them both; but one is lost: what sayest thou? 
Speak, Titus, have I yet a son? 


TITUS. 
O no: 
Thou hast not. 


BRUTUS. 

Answer then thy judge, thou shame 

To Brutus; say, didst thou betray thy country, 
Give up thy father to a tyrant’s power, 

And break thy solemn vows? Didst thou resolve 
To do this, Titus? 


TITUS. 

I resolved on nothing. 

Filled with a deadly poison that possessed 

My frantic mind, I did not know myself, 

Nor do I yet; and my distempered soul, 

In its wild rage, was for a moment guilty; 

That moment clothed me with eternal shame, 

And made me false to what I loved, my country: 

“Tis past; and anguish and remorse succeed 

To avenge their wrongs, and scourge me for the crime. 
Pronounce my sentence: Rome, that looks upon thee, 
Wants an example, and demands my life: 

By my deserved fate she may deter 

Those of her sons, if any such there be, 

Who might be tempted to a crime like mine. 

In death at least thus shall I serve my country; 

Thus shall my blood, which never till this hour 

Was stained with guilt, still flow for liberty. 


BRUTUS. 

Unnatural mixture! perfidy and courage; 

Such horrid crimes with such exalted virtue! 
With all thy dear-bought laurels on thy brow, 
What power malignant could inspire thee thus 
With vile inconstancy? 


TITUS. 
The thirst of vengeance, 
Ambition, hatred, madness; all united — 


BRUTUS. 
Go on, unhappy youth. 


TITUS. 

One error more, 

And worse than all the rest; one cruel flame; 
That fired my guilt, and still perhaps augments it, 
Completed my destruction: to confess it 


Is double shame, to Rome of little service, 

And most unworthy of us both: I own it: 

But I have reached the summit of my guilt, 
And of my sorrows too: end with my life 

My crimes, and my despair, my shame and thine. 
[Kneeling. 

But if in battle I have ever traced 

Thy glorious steps; if I have followed thee, 
And served my country; if remorse and anguish 
Already have o’erpaid my crimes; O deign 
Within thy arms once more to hold a wretch 
Abandoned and forlorn: O say, at least, 

“My son, thy father hates thee not”: that word 
Alone my fame and virtue shall restore, 

And save my memory from the brand of shame. 
The world will say, when Titus died, a look 
From you relieved him from his load of grief, 
And made him full amends for all his sorrows; 
Spite of his guilt, that still esteemed by thee, 

He bore thy blessing with him to the grave. 


BRUTUS. 

O Rome! his pangs oppress me: O my country! 
Proculus, see they lead my son to death. 

Rise, wretched Titus, thou wert once the hope 
Of my old age, my best support; embrace 

Thy father who condemned thee; ‘twas his duty. 
Were he not Brutus, he had pardoned thee; 
Believe my tears that trickle down thy cheeks 
Whilst I am speaking to thee: O my Titus, 

Let nobler courage than thy father shows 
Support thee in thy death; my son, farewell: 

Let no unmanly tears disgrace thy fall, 

But be a Roman still, and let thy country, 

That knows thy worth, admire while she destroys thee. 


TITUS. 


Farewell: I go to death; in that at least 
Titus once more shall emulate his father. 


SCENE VIII. 
BRUTUS, PROCULUS. 


PROCULUS. 
My lord, the senate, with sincerest grief, 
And shuddering at the dreadful stroke — 


BRUTUS. 

No more: 

Ye know not Brutus who condole with him 

At such a time: Rome only is my care; 

I feel but for my country: we must guard 
Against more danger: they’re in arms again: 
Away: let Rome in this disastrous hour 

Supply the place of him whom I have lost 

For her, and let me finish my sad days, 

As Titus should have done, in Rome’s defence. 


SCENE the LAST. 
BRUTUS, PROCULUS, A SENATOR. 


SENATOR. 
My lord — 


BRUTUS. 
My son is dead? 


SENATOR. 
“Tis so: these eyes — 


BRUTUS. 
Thank heaven! Rome’s free; and I am satisfied. 


CURTAIN. 


MAHOMET 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


This powerful work was read by Voltaire to Frederick of Prussia in 1740, to 
the king’s great delight. The following correspondence has peculiar interest. 
In his “Life of Voltaire” James Parton says: “The great lesson of the play is 
that the founders of false religions at once despise and practise upon the 
docile credulity of men. When I remember that this powerful exhibition of 
executive force triumphing over credulity and weakness was vividly 
stamped upon the susceptible brain of Frederick by Voltaire’s impassioned 
declamation, at the very time he was revolving his Silesian project, I am 
inclined to the conjecture that it may have been the deciding influence upon 
the king’s mind.” The play was withdrawn after the fourth representation, 
under pressure of Church authorities who professed to see in it a “bloody 
Satire against the Christian religion.” This letter preserves the original 
characteristics. 

M. de Voltaire 

de Voltaire, M. 

January 20, 1742 


ROTTERDAM 
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TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


ROTTERDAM 
January 20, 1742 


SIR: 

I am at present, like the pilgrims of Mecca, turning their eyes perpetually 
towards that city after leaving it, as I do mine towards the court of Prussia. 
My heart, deeply penetrated with the sense of your majesty’s goodness, 
knows no grief but that which arises from my incapacity of being always 
with you. I have taken the liberty to send your majesty a fresh copy of 
“Mahomet,” the sketch of which you have seen some time ago. This is a 
tribute which I pay to the lover of arts, the sensible critic, and above all, to 
the philosopher much more than to the sovereign. Your majesty knows by 
what motive I was inspired in the composition of that work. The love of 
mankind, and the hatred of fanaticism, two virtues that adorn your throne, 
guided my pen: I have ever been of opinion, that tragedy should correct, as 
well as move the heart. Of what consequence or importance to mankind are 
the passions or misfortunes of any of the heroes of antiquity, if they do not 
convey some instruction to us? It is universally acknowledged, that the 
comedy of “Tartuffe,” a piece hitherto unequalled, did a great deal of good 
in the world, by showing hypocrisy in its proper light; and why therefore 
should we not endeavor in a tragedy to expose that species of imposture 
which sets to work the hypocrisy of some, and the madness of others? Why 
may we not go back to the histories of those ancient ruffians, the illustrious 
founders of superstition and fanaticism, who first carried the sword to the 
altar to sacrifice all those who refused to embrace their doctrines? 

They who tell us that these days of wickedness are past, that we shall 
never see any more Barcochebas, Mahomets, Johns of Leyden, etc., and that 
the flames of religious war are totally extinguished, in my opinion, pay too 
high a compliment to human nature. The same poison still subsists, though 
it does not appear so openly — some symptoms of this plague break out 
from time to time — enough to infect the earth: have not we in our own age 
seen the prophets of Cévennes killing in the name of God those of their 
sect, who were not sufficiently pliant to their purposes? 


The action I have described is terrible; I do not know whether horror was 
ever carried farther on any stage. A young man born with virtuous 
inclinations, seduced by fanaticism, assassinates an old man who loves him; 
and whilst he imagines he is serving God, is, without knowing it, guilty of 
parricide: the murder is committed by the order of an impostor, who 
promises him a reward, which proves to be incest. This, I acknowledge, is 
full of horror; but your majesty is thoroughly sensible, that tragedy should 
not consist merely of love, jealousy, and marriage: even our histories 
abound in actions much more horrible than that which I have invented. Seid 
does not know that the person whom he assassinates is his father, and when 
he has committed the crime, feels the deepest remorse for it; but Mézeray 
tells us, that at Milan a father killed his son with his own hand on account 
of religion, and was not in the least sorry for it. The story of the two 
brothers Diaz is well known; one of them was at Rome and the other in 
Germany, in the beginning of the commotions raised by Luther: 
Bartholomew Diaz, hearing that his brother embraced the opinion of Luther 
at Frankfort, left Rome on purpose to assassinate him, and accordingly did 
so. Herrera, a Spanish author, tells us, that Bartholomew Diaz ran a great 
hazard in doing this, but nothing intimidates a man of honor guided by 
honesty. Herrera, we see, brought up in that holy religion which is an 
enemy to cruelty, a religion which teaches long-suffering and not revenge, 
was persuaded that honesty might make a man an assassin and a parricide: 
ought we not to rise up on all sides against such infernal maxims? These put 
the poniard into the hand of that monster who deprived France of Henry the 
Great: these placed the picture of James Clement on the altar, and his name 
amongst the saints: these took away the life of William, prince of Orange, 
founder of the liberty and prosperity of his country. Salcede shot at and 
wounded him in the forehead with a pistol; and Strada tells us, that Salcede 
would not dare to undertake that enterprise till he had purified his soul by 
confession at the feet of a Dominican, and fortified it by the holy sacrament. 
Herrera has something more horrible, and more ridiculous concerning it. 
“He stood firm,” says he, “after the example of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and His saints.” Balthasar Girard, who afterwards took away the life of that 
great man, behaved in the same manner as Salcede. 

I have remarked, that all those who voluntarily committed such crimes 
were young men like Seid. Balthasar Girard was about twenty years old, 
and the four Spaniards who had bound themselves by oath with him to kill 


the prince, were of the same age. The monster who killed Henry III., was 
but four-and-twenty, and Poltrot, who assassinated the great Duke of Guise 
only twenty-five: this is the age of seduction and madness. In England I was 
once a witness to how far the power of fanaticism could work on a weak 
and youthful imagination: a boy of sixteen, whose name was Shepherd, 
engaged to assassinate King George I., your majesty’s grandfather by the 
mother’s side. What could prompt him to such madness? the only reason to 
be assigned was, that Shepherd was not of the same religion with the king. 
They took pity on his youth, offered him his pardon, and for a long time 
endeavored to bring him to repentance; but he always persisted in saying, it 
was better to obey God than man; and if they let him go, the first use he 
made of his liberty should be to kill the king: so that they were obliged at 
last to execute him as a monster, whom they despaired of bringing to any 
sense of reason. 

I will venture to affirm that all who have seen anything of mankind must 
have remarked how easily nature is sometimes sacrificed to superstition: 
how many fathers have detested and disinherited their children! how many 
brothers have persecuted brothers on this destructive principle! I have 
myself seen instances of it in more than one family. 

If superstition does not always signalize itself in those glaring crimes 
which history transmits to us, in society it does every day all the mischief it 
possibly can: disunites friends, separates kindred and relations, destroys the 
wise and worthy by the hands of fools and enthusiasts: it does not indeed 
every day poison a Socrates, but it banishes Descartes from a city which 
ought to be the asylum of liberty, and gives Jurieu, who acted the part of a 
prophet, credit enough to impoverish the wise philosopher Bayle: it 
banished the successor of the great Leibnitz, and deprives a noble assembly 
of young men that crowded to his lectures, of pleasure and improvement: 
and to re-establish him heaven must raise up amongst us a royal 
philosopher, that true miracle which is so rarely to be seen. In vain does 
human reason advance towards perfection, by means of that philosophy 
which of late has made so great a progress in Europe: in vain do you, most 
noble prince, both inspire and practise this humane philosophy: whilst in the 
Same age wherein reason raises her throne on one side, the most absurd 
fanaticism adorns her altars on the other. 

It may perhaps be objected to me, that, out of my too abundant zeal, I 
have made Mahomet in this tragedy guilty of a crime which in reality he 


was not capable of committing. The count de Boulainvilliers, some time 
since, wrote the life of this prophet, whom he endeavored to represent as a 
great man, appointed by Providence to punish the Christian world, and 
change the face of at least one-half of the globe. Mr. Sale likewise, who has 
given us an excellent translation of the Koran into English, would persuade 
us to look upon Mahomet as a Numa or a Theseus. I will readily 
acknowledge, that we ought to respect him, if born a legitimate prince, or 
called to government by the voice of the people, he had instituted useful and 
peaceful laws like Numa, or like Theseus defended his countrymen: but for 
a driver of camels to stir up a faction in his village; to associate himself 
with a set of wretched Koreish, and persuade them that he had an interview 
with the angel Gabriel; to boast that he was carried up to heaven, and there 
received part of that unintelligible book which contradicts common sense in 
every page; that in order to procure respect for this ridiculous performance 
he should carry fire and sword into his country, murder fathers, and ravish 
their daughters, and after all give those whom he conquered the choice of 
his religion or death; this is surely what no man will pretend to vindicate, 
unless he was born a Turk, and superstition had totally extinguished in him 
the light of nature. 

Mahomet, I know, did not actually commit that particular crime which is 
the subject of this tragedy: history only informs us, that he took away the 
wife of Seid, one of his followers, and persecuted Abusophan, whom I call 
Zopir; but what is not that man capable of, who, in the name of God, makes 
war against his country? It was not my design merely to represent a real 
fact, but real manners and characters, to make men think as they naturally 
must in their circumstances; but above all it was my intention to show the 
horrid schemes which villainy can invent, and fanaticism put in practice. 
Mahomet is here no more than Tartuffe in arms. 

Upon the whole I shall think myself amply rewarded for my labor, if any 
one of those weak mortals, who are ever ready to receive the impressions of 
a madness foreign to their nature, should learn from this piece to guard 
themselves against such fatal delusions; if, after being shocked at the 
dreadful consequences of Seid’s obedience, he should say to himself, why 
must I blindly follow the blind who cry out to me, hate, persecute all who 
are rash enough not to be of the same opinion with ourselves, even in things 
and matters we do not understand? what infinite service would it be to 
mankind to eradicate such false sentiments! A spirit of indulgence would 


make us all brothers; a spirit of persecution can create nothing but monsters. 
This I know is your majesty’s opinion: to live with such a prince, and such a 
philosopher, would be my greatest happiness; my sincere attachment can 
only be equalled by my regret; but if other duties draw me away, they can 
never blot out the respect I owe to a prince, who talks and thinks like a man, 
who despises that specious gravity which is always a cover for meanness 
and ignorance: a prince who converses with freedom, because he is not 
afraid of being known; who is still eager to be instructed, and at the same 
time capable himself of instructing the most learned and the most sagacious. 
I shall, whilst I have life, remain with the most profound respect, and 
deepest sense of gratitude, your majesty’s, 


VOLTAIRE. 


M. de Voltaire 

de Voltaire, M. 
August 17, 1745 
Paris 

Pope Benedict XIV 


A LETTER FROM M. DE VOLTAIRE TO POPE 
BENEDICT XIV. 


Most blessed Father — 

Your holiness will pardon the liberty taken by one of the lowest of the 
faithful, though a zealous admirer of virtue, of submitting to the head of the 
true religion this performance, written in opposition to the founder of a false 
and barbarous sect. To whom could I with more propriety inscribe a satire 
on the cruelty and errors of a false prophet, than to the vicar and 
representative of a God of truth and mercy? Your holiness will therefore 
give me leave to lay at your feet both the piece and the author of it, and 
humbly to request your protection of the one, and your benediction upon the 
other; in hopes of which, with the profoundest reverence, I kiss your sacred 
feet. 

Paris 

August 17, 1745 


VOLTAIRE. 
Pope Benedict XIV 


THE ANSWER OF POPE BENEDICT XIV. TO 
M. DE VOLTAIRE. 


Benedictus P. P. dilecto filio salutem & Apostolicam Benedictionem. 

This day sevennight I was favored with your excellent tragedy of 
Mahomet, which I have read with great pleasure: Cardinal Passionei has 
likewise presented me with your fine poem of Fontenoy. Signor Leprotti 
this day repeated to me your distich made on my retreat. Yesterday morning 
Cardinal Valenti gave me your letter of the 17th of August. Many are the 
obligations which you have conferred on me, for which I am greatly 
indebted to you, for all and every one of them; and I assure you that I have 
the highest esteem for your merit, which is so universally acknowledged. 
The distich has been published at Rome, and objected to by one of the 
literati, who, in a public conversation, affirmed that there was a mistake in 
it with regard to the word hic, which is made short, whereas it ought to be 
always long. To which I replied, that it may be either long or short; Virgil 
having made it short in this verse, 


Solus hic inflexit sensus, animumque labantem. 
And long in another, 
Hic finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum. 


The answer I think was pretty full and convincing, considering that I have 
not looked into Virgil these fifty years. The cause, however, is properly 
yours; to your honor and sincerity, therefore, of which I have the highest 
opinion, I shall leave it to be defended against your opposers and mine, and 
here give you my apostolical benediction. Datum Rome apud sanctam 
Mariam majorem die 19 Sept. Pontificatus nostri anno sexto. 


M. de Voltaire 
de Voltaire, M. 
Pope Benedict XIV 
Pope Benedict XIV 


A LETTER OF THANKS FROM M. DE 
VOLTAIRE TO THE POPE. 


The features of your excellency are not better expressed on the medal you 
were so kind as to send me, than are the features of your mind in the letter 
which you honored me with: permit me to lay at your feet my sincerest 
acknowledgments: in points of literature, as well as in matters of more 
importance, your infallibility is not to be disputed: your excellency is much 
better versed in the Latin tongue than the Frenchman whom you 
condescended to correct: I am indeed astonished how you could so readily 
appeal to Virgil: the popes were always ranked amongst the most learned 
sovereigns, but amongst them I believe there never was one in whom so 
much learning and taste united. 

Agnosco rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 

If the Frenchman who found fault with the word hic had known as much 
of Virgil as your excellency, he might have recollected a verse where hic is 
both long and short. 

Hic vir hic est tibi quem promitti sepius audis. 

I cannot help considering this verse as a happy presage of the favors 
conferred on me by your excellency. Thus might Rome cry out when 
Benedict XIV. was raised to the papacy: with the utmost respect and 
gratitude I kiss your sacred feet, etc. 


VOLTAIRE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MAHOMET. 

ZOPIR, Sheik of Mecca. 

OMAR,{ General and second in command to Mahomet. 
SEID, }Slaves to Mahomet. 

PALMIRA, } 


PHANOR, Senator of Mecca. 
Company of Meccans. 
Company of Mussulmans. 


SCENE, MECCA. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
ZOPIR, PHANOR. 


ZOPIR. 

Thinkest thou thy friend will ever bend the knee 
To this proud hypocrite; shall I fall down 

And worship, I who banished him from Mecca? 
No: punish me, just heaven, as I deserve, 

If e’er this hand, the friend of innocence 

And freedom, stoop to cherish foul rebellion, 
Or aid imposture to deceive mankind! 


PHANOR. 

Thy zeal is noble, and becomes the chief 

Of Ishmael’s sacred senate, but may prove 
Destructive to the cause it means to serve: 
Thy ardor cannot check the rapid power 

Of Mahomet, and but provokes his vengeance: 
There was a time when you might safely draw 
The sword of justice, to defend the rights 

Of Mecca, and prevent the flames of war 
From spreading o’er the land; then Mahomet 
Was but a bold and factious citizen, 

But now he is a conqueror, and a king; 
Mecca’s impostor at Medina shines 

A holy prophet; nations bend before him, 

And learn to worship crimes which we abhor. 
Even here, a band of wild enthusiasts, drunk 
With furious zeal, support his fond delusions, 
His idle tales, and fancied miracles: 

These spread sedition through the gaping throng, 
Invite his forces, and believe a God 

Inspires and renders him invincible. 


The lovers of their country think with you, 
But wisest counsels are not always followed; 
False zeal, and fear, and love of novelty 
Alarm the crowd; already half our city 

Is left unpeopled; Mecca cries aloud 

To thee her father, and demands a peace. 


ZOPIR. 

Peace with a traitor! coward nation, what 

Can you expect but slavery from a tyrant! 

Go, bend your supple knees, and prostrate fall 
Before the idol whose oppressive hand 

Shall crush you all: for me, I hate the traitor; 
This heart’s too deeply wounded to forgive: 
The savage murderer robbed me of a wife 
And two dear children: nor is his resentment 
Less fierce than mine; I forced his camp, pursued 
The coward to his tent, and slew his son: 

The torch of hatred is lit up between us, 

And time can never extinguish it. 


PHANOR. 

I hope 

It never will; yet thou shouldst hide the flame, 
And sacrifice thy griefs to public good: 

What if he lay this noble city waste, 

Will that avenge thee, will that serve thy cause? 
Thou hast lost all, son, brother, daughter, wife. 
Mecca alone remains to give thee comfort, 

Do not lose that, do not destroy thy country. 


ZOPIR. 
Kingdoms are lost by cowardice alone. 


PHANOR. 
As oft perhaps by obstinate resistance. 


ZOPIR. 


Then let us perish, if it be our fate. 


PHANOR. 

When thou art almost in the harbor, thus 

To brave the storm is false and fatal courage: 
Kind heaven, thou seest, points out to thee the means 
To soften this proud tyrant; fair Palmira, 

Thy beautous captive, brought up in the camp 
Of this destructive conqueror, was sent 

By gracious heaven, the messenger of peace, 
Thy guardian angel, to appease the wrath 

Of Mahomet; already by his herald 

He has demanded her. 


ZOPIR. 

And wouldst thou have me 

Give up so fair a prize to this barbarian? 
What! whilst the tyrant spreads destruction round him, 
Unpeoples kingdoms, and destroys mankind, 
Shall beauty’s charms be sacrificed to bribe 

A madman’s frenzy? I should envy him 

That lovely fair one more than all his glory; 
Not that I feel the stings of wild desire, 

Or, in the evening of my days, indulge, 

Old as I am, a shameless passion for her; 

But, whether objects born like her to please, 
Spite of ourselves, demand our tenderest pity, 
Or that perhaps a childless father hopes 

To find in her another daughter, why 

I know not, but for that unhappy maid 

Still am I anxious; be it weakness in me, 

Or reason’s powerful voice, I cannot bear 

To see her in the hands of Mahomet; 

Would I could mould her to my wishes, form 
Her willing mind, and make her hate the tyrant 
As I do! She has sent to speak with me 

Here in the sacred porch — and lo! she comes: 


On her fair cheek the blush of modesty 
And candor speaks the virtues of her heart. 


SCENE IL. 
ZOPIR, PALMIRA. 


ZOPIR. 

Hail, lovely maid! the chance of cruel war 

Hath made thee Zopir’s captive, but thou art not 
Amongst barbarians; all with me revere 
Palmira’s virtues, and lament her fate, 

Whilst youth with innocence and beauty plead 
Thy cause; whatever thou askest in Zopir’s power, 
Thou shalt not ask in vain: my life declines 
Towards its period, and if my last hours 

Can give Palmira joy, I shall esteem them 

The best, the happiest I have ever known. 


PALMIRA. 

These two months past, my lord, your prisoner here, 
Scarce have I felt the yoke of slavery; 

Your generous hand, still raised to soothe affliction, 
Hath wiped the tears of sorrow from my eyes, 

And softened all the rigor of my fate: 

Forgive me, if emboldened by your goodness 

I ask for more, and centre every hope 

Of future happiness on you alone; 

Forgive me, if to Mahomet’s request 


I join Palmira’s, and implore that freedom 
He hath already asked: O listen to him, 
And let me say, that after heaven and him 
I am indebted most to generous Zopir. 


ZOPIR. 
Has then oppression such enticing charms 
That thou shouldst wish and beg to be the slave 


Of Mahomet, to hear the clash of arms, 
With him to live in deserts, and in caves, 
And wander o’er his ever shifting country? 


PALMIRA. 

Where’ er the mind with ease and pleasure dwells, 
There is our home, and there our native country: 
He formed my soul; to Mahomet I owe 

The kind instruction of my earlier years; 

Taught by the happy partners of his bed, 

Who still adoring and adored by him 

Send up their prayers to heaven for his dear safety, 
I lived in peace and joy! for ne’er did woe 
Pollute that seat of bliss till the sad hour 

Of my misfortune, when wide-wasting war 
Rushed in upon us and enslaved Palmira: 

Pity, my lord, a heart oppressed with grief, 

That sighs for objects far, far distant from her. 


ZOPIR. 
I understand you, madam; you expect 
The tyrant’s hand, and hope to share his throne. 


PALMIRA. 

I honor him, my lord; my trembling soul 
Looks up to Mahomet with holy fear 

As to a god; but never did this heart 

E’er cherish the vain hope that he would deign 


To wed Palmira: No: such splendor ill 
Would suit my humble state. 


ZOPIR. 

Whoe’ er thou art, 

He was not born, I trust, to be thy husband, 

No, nor thy master; much I err, or thou 

Springest from a race designed by heaven to check 
This haughty Arab, and give laws to him 


Who thus assumes the majesty of kings. 


PALMIRA. 

Alas! we know not what it is to boast 

Of birth or fortune; from our infant years 
Without or parents, friends, or country, doomed 
To slavery; here resigned to our hard fate, 
Strangers to all but to that God we serve, 

We live content in humble poverty. 


ZOPIR. 

And can ye be content? and are ye strangers, 
Without a father, and without a home? 

I am a childless, poor, forlorn, old man; 

You might have been the comfort of my age: 
To form a plan of future happiness 

For you, had softened my own wretchedness, 
And made me some amends for all my wrongs: 
But you abhor my country and my law. 


PALMIRA. 

I am not mistress of myself, and how 

Can I be thine? I pity thy misfortunes, 

And bless thee for thy goodness to Palmira; 
But Mahomet has been a father to me. 


ZOPIR. 
A father! ye just gods! the vile impostor! 


PALMIRA. 

Can he deserve that name, the holy prophet, 
The great ambassador of heaven, sent down 
To interpret its high will? 


ZOPIR. 

Deluded mortals! 

How blind ye are, to follow this proud madman, 
This happy robber, whom my justice spared, 


And raise him from the scaffold to a throne! 


PALMIRA. 

My lord, I shudder at your imprecations; 
Though I am bound by honor and the ties 

Of gratitude to love thee for thy bounties, 

This blasphemy against my kind protector 
Cancels the bond, and fills my soul with horror. 
O superstition, how thy savage power 

Deprives at once the best and tenderest hearts 
Of their humanity! 


ZOPIR. 

Alas! Palmira, 

Spite of myself, I feel for thy misfortunes, 
Pity thy weakness, and lament thy fate. 


PALMIRA. 
You will not grant me then — 


ZOPIR. 

I cannot yield thee 

To him who has deceived thy easy heart, 
To a base tyrant; No: thou art a treasure 
Too precious to be parted with, and makest 
This hypocrite but more detested. 


SCENE III. 
ZOPIR, PALMIRA, PHANOR. 


ZOPIR. 
Phanor, 
What wouldst thou? 


PHANOR. 
At the city gate that leads 
To Moad’s fertile plain, the valiant Omar 


Is just arrived. 


ZOPIR. 

Indeed; the tyrant’s friend, 

The fierce, vindictive Omar, his new convert, 
Who had so long opposed him, and still fought 
For us! 


PHANOR. 

Perhaps he yet may serve his country, 

Already he hath offered terms of peace; 

Our chiefs have parleyed with him, he demands 
An hostage, and I hear they’ve granted him 
The noble Seid. 


PALMIRA. 
Seid? gracious heaven! 


PHANOR. 
Behold! my lord, he comes. 


ZOPIR. 

Ha! Omar here! 

There’s no retreating now, he must be heard; 
Palmira, you may leave us. — O ye gods 

Of my forefathers, you who have protected 


The sons of Ishmael these three thousand years, 
And thou, O Sun, with all those sacred lights 
That glitter round us, witness to my truth, 

Aid and support me in the glorious conflict 
With proud iniquity! 


SCENE IV. 
ZOPIR, OMAR, PHANOR, Attendants. 


ZOPIR. 


At length, it seems, 

Omar returns, after a three years’ absence, 

To visit that loved country which his hand 

So long defended, and his honest heart 

Has now betrayed: deserter of our gods, 

Deserter of our laws, how darest thou thus 
Approach these sacred walls to persecute 

And to oppress; a public robber’s slave; 

What is thy errand? wherefore comest thou hither? 


OMAR. 

To pardon thee: by me our holy prophet, 
In pity to thy age, thy well-known valor, 
And past misfortunes, offers thee his hand: 
Omar is come to bring thee terms of peace. 


ZOPIR. 

And shall a factious rebel offer peace 

Who should have sued for pardon? gracious gods! 
Will ye permit him to usurp your power, 

And suffer Mahomet to rule mankind? 

Dost thou not blush, vile minion as thou art, 

To serve a traitor? hast thou not beheld him 
Friendless and poor, an humble citizen, 

And ranking with the meanest of the throng? 
How little then in fortune or in fame! 


OMAR. 

Thus low and grovelling souls like thine pretend 

To judge of merit, whilst in fortune’s scale 

Ye weigh the worth of men: proud, empty being, 
Dost thou not know that the poor worm which crawls 
Low on the earth, and the imperial eagle 

That soars to heaven, in the all-seeing eye 

Of their eternal Maker are the same, 

And shrink to nothing? men are equal all; 

From virtue only true distinction springs, 


And not from birth: there are exalted spirits 
Who claim respect and honor from themselves 
And not their ancestors: these, these, my lord, 
Are heaven’s peculiar care, and such is he 
Whom I obey, and who alone deserves 

To be a master; all mankind like me 

Shall one day fall before the conqueror’s feet, 
And future ages follow my example. 


ZOPIR. 

Omar, I know thee well; thy artful hand 

In vain hath drawn the visionary portrait; 
Thou mayest deceive the multitude, but know, 
What Mecca worships Zopir can despise: 

Be honest then, and with the impartial eye 
Of reason look on Mahomet; behold him 
But as a mortal, and consider well 

By what base arts the vile impostor rose, 

A camel-driver, a poor abject slave, 

Who first deceived a fond, believing woman, 
And now supported by an idle dream 

Draws in the weak and credulous multitude: 


Condemned to exile, I chastised the rebel 

Too lightly, and his insolence returns 

With double force to punish my indulgence. 

He fled with Fatima from cave to cave, 

And suffered chains, contempt and banishment; 
Meantime the fury which he called divine 
Spread like a subtle poison through the crowd; 
Medina was infected: Omar then, 

To reason’s voice attentive, would have stopped 
The impetuous torrent; he had courage then 
And virtue to attack the proud usurper, 

Though now he crouches to him like a slave. 

If thy proud master be indeed a prophet, 

How didst thou dare to punish him? or why, 


If an impostor, wilt thou dare to serve him? 


OMAR. 

I punished him because I knew him not; 

But now, the veil of ignorance removed, 

I see him as he is; behold him born 

To change the astonished world, and rule mankind: 
When I beheld him rise in awful pomp, 

Intrepid, eloquent, by all admired, 

By all adored; beheld him speak and act, 

Punish and pardon like a god, I lent 

My little aid, and joined the conqueror. 

Altars, thou knowest, and thrones were our reward; 
Once I was blind, like thee, but, thanks to heaven! 
My eyes are opened now; would, Zopir, thine 
Were open, too! let me entreat thee, change, 

As I have done; no longer boast thy zeal 

And cruel hatred, nor blaspheme our God, 

But fall submissive at the hero’s feet 

Whom thou hast injured; kiss the hand that bears 
The angry lightning, lest it fall upon thee. 


Omar is now the second of mankind; 

A place of honor yet remains for thee, 

If prudent thou wilt yield, and own a master: 

What we have been thou knowest, and what we are: 
The multitude are ever weak and blind, 

Made for our use, born but to serve the great, 

But to admire, believe us, and obey: 

Reign then with us, partake the feast of grandeur, 
No longer deign to imitate the crowd, 

But henceforth make them tremble. 


ZOPIR. 

Tremble thou, 

And Mahomet, with all thy hateful train: 
Thinkest thou that Mecca’s faithful chief will fall 


At an impostor’s feet, and crown a rebel? 

I am no stranger to his specious worth; 

His courage and his conduct have my praise; 
Were he but virtuous I like thee should love him; 
But as he is I hate the tyrant: hence, 

Nor talk to me of his deceitful mercy, 

His clemency and goodness; all his aim 

Is cruelty and vengeance: with this hand 

I slew his darling son; I banished him: 

My hatred is inflexible, and so 

Is Mahomet’s resentment: if he e’er 

Re-enters Mecca, he must cut his way 

Through Zopir’s blood, for he is deeply stained 
With crimes that justice never can forgive. 


OMAR. 

To show thee Mahomet is merciful, 

That he can pardon though thou canst not, here 
I offer thee the third of all our spoils 

Which we have taken from tributary kings; 
Name your conditions, and the terms of peace; 
Set your own terms on fair Palmira; take 

Our treasures, and be happy. 


ZOPIR. 

Thinkest thou Zopir 

Will basely sell his honor and his country, 
Will blast his name with infamy for wealth, 
The foul reward of guilt, or that Palmira 
Will ever own a tyrant for her master? 

She is too virtuous e’er to be the slave 

Of Mahomet, nor will I suffer her 

To fall a sacrifice to base impostors 

Who would subvert the laws, and undermine 
The safety and the virtue of mankind. 


OMAR. 


Implacably severe; thou talkest to Omar 

As if he were a criminal, and thou 

His judge; but henceforth I would have thee act 
A better part, and treat me as a friend, 

As the ambassador of Mahomet, 

A conqueror and a king. 


ZOPIR. 
A king! who made, 
Who crowned him? 


OMAR. 

Victory: respect his glory, 

And tremble at his power: amidst his conquests 
The hero offers peace; our swords are still 
Unsheathed, and woe to this rebellious city 

If she submits not: think what blood must flow, 
The blood of half our fellow-citizens; 
Consider, Zopir, Mahomet is here, 

And even now requests to speak with thee. 


ZOPIR. 
Ha! Mahomet! 


OMAR. 
Yes, he conjures thee. 


ZOPIR. 

Traitor! 

Were I the sole despotic ruler here 

He should be answered soon — by chastisement. 


OMAR. 

I pity, Zopir, thy pretended virtue; 

But since the senate insolently claim 
Divided empire with thee, to the senate 
Let us begone; Omar will meet thee there. 


ZOPIR. 

I'll follow thee: we then shall see who best 

Can plead his cause: I will defend my gods, 

My country, and her laws; thy impious voice 

Shall bellow for thy vengeful deity, 

Thy persecuting god, and his false prophet. 

[Turning to Phanor. 

Haste, Phanor, and with me repulse the traitor; 

Who spares a villain is a villain: — come, 

Let us, my friend, unite to crush his pride, 

Subvert his wily purposes, destroy him, 

Or perish in the attempt: If Mecca listens 

To Zopir’s councils, I shall free my country 

From a proud tyrant’s power, and save mankind. 
End of the First Act. 


ACT Il 


SCENE I. 
SEID, PALMIRA. 


PALMIRA. 

Welcome, my Seid, do I see thee here 

Once more in safety? what propitious god 
Conducted thee? at length Palmira’s woes 
Shall have an end, and we may yet be happy. 


SEID. 

Thou sweetest charmer, balm of every woe, 
Dear object of my wishes and my tears, 

O since that day of blood when flushed with conquest 
The fierce barbarian snatched thee from my arms, 
When midst a heap of slaughtered friends I lay 
Expiring on the ground, and called on death, 
But called in vain, to end my hated being, 

What have I suffered for my dear Palmira! 

How have I cursed the tardy hours that long 
Withheld my vengeance! my distracted soul’s 
Impatience thirsted for the bloody field, 

That with these hands I might lay waste this seat 
Of slavery, where Palmira mourned so long 

In sad captivity; but thanks to heaven! 

Our holy prophet, whose deep purposes 

Are far beyond the ken of human wisdom, 

Hath hither sent his chosen servant Omar; 

I flew to meet him, they required a hostage; 

I gave my faith, and they received it; firm 

In my resolve to live or die for thee. 


PALMIRA. 
Seid, the very moment ere thou camest 


To calm my fears, and save me from despair, 
Was I entreating the proud ravisher; 

Thou knowest, I cried, the only good on earth 
I prized is left behind, restore it to me: 

Then clasped his knees, fell at the tyrant’s feet, 
And bathed them with my tears, but all in vain: 
How his unkind refusal shocked my soul! 

My eyes grew dim, and motionless I stood 

As one deprived of life; no succor nigh, 

No ray of hope was left, when Seid came 

To ease my troubled heart, and bring me comfort. 


SEID. 
Who could behold unmoved Palmira’s woes? 


PALMIRA. 

The cruel Zopir; not insensible 

He seemed to my misfortunes, yet at last 

Unkindly told me, I must never hope 

To leave these walls, for naught should tear me from him. 


SEID. 

“Tis false; for Mahomet, my royal master, 
With the victorious Omar, and forgive me, 

If to these noble friends I proudly add 

The name of Seid, these shall set thee free, 
Dry up thy tears, and make Palmira happy: 
The God of Mahomet, our great protector, 
That God whose sacred standard I have borne; 
He who destroyed Medina’s haughty ramparts 
Shall lay rebellious Mecca at our feet; 

Omar is here, and the glad people look 

With eyes of friendship on him; in the name 


Of Mahomet he comes, and meditates 
Some noble purpose. 


PALMIRA. 


Mahomet indeed 

Might free us, and unite two hearts long since 
Devoted to his cause; but he, alas! 

Is far removed, and we abandoned captives. 


SCENE IL. 
PALMIRA, SEID, OMAR. 


OMAR. 
Despair not; heaven perhaps may yet reward you, 
For Mahomet and liberty are nigh. 


SEID. 
Is he then come? 


PALMIRA. 
Our friend and father? 


OMAR. 

Yes. 

I met the council, and by Mahomet 

Inspired, addressed them thus: “Within these walls, 
Even here,” I cried, “the favorite of heaven, 
Our holy prophet, first drew breath; the great, 
The mighty conqueror, the support of kings; 
And will ye not permit him but to rank 

As friend and fellow-citizen? he comes not 

To ruin or enslave, but to protect, 

To teach you and to save, to fix his power, 
And hold dominion o’er the conquered heart.” 
I spoke; the hoary sages smiled applause, 

And all inclined to favor us; but Zopir, 

Still resolute and still inflexible, 

Declared, the people should be called together, 
And give their general voice: the people met, 
Again I spoke, addressed the citizens, 
Exhorted, threatened, practised every art 


To win their favor, and at length prevailed; 

The gates are opened to great Mahomet, 

Who after fifteen years of cruel exile 

Returns to bless once more his native land; 

With him the gallant Ali, brave Hercides, 

And Ammon the invincible, besides 

A numerous train of chosen followers: 

The people throng around him; some with looks 

Of hatred, some with smiles of cordial love; 

Some bless the hero, and some curse the tyrant: 
Some threaten and blaspheme, whilst others fall 
Beneath his feet, embrace and worship him; 
Meantime the names of God, of peace, and freedom, 
Are echoed through the all-believing crowd; 
Whilst Zopir’s dying party bellows forth 

In idle threats its impotent revenge: 

Amidst their cries, unruffled and serene, 

In triumph walks the god-like Mahomet, 

Bearing the olive in his hand; already 

Peace is proclaimed, and see! the conqueror comes. 


SCENE III. 
MAHOMET, OMAR, HERCIDES, SEID, PALMIRA, Attendants. 


MAHOMET. 

My friends, and fellow-laborers, valiant Ali, 
Morad, and Ammon, and Hercides, hence 
To your great work, and in my name instruct 


The people, lead them to the paths of truth, 
Promise and threaten; let my God alone 

Be worshipped, and let those who will not love 
Be taught to fear him. — Seid, art thou here? 


SEID. 
My ever-honored father, and my king, 
Led by that power divine who guided thee 


To Mecca’s walls, preventing your commands 
I came, prepared to live or die with thee. 


MAHOMET. 

You should have waited for my orders; he 
Who goes beyond his duty knows it not; 

I am heaven’s minister, and thou art mine; 
Learn then of me to serve and to obey. 


PALMIRA. 

Forgive, my lord, a youth’s impatient ardor: 
Brought up together from our infant years, 

The same our fortunes, and our thoughts the same: 
Alas! my life has been a life of sorrow; 

Long have I languished in captivity, 

Far from my friends, from Seid, and from thee; 
And now at last, when I beheld a ray 

Of comfort shining on me, thy unkindness 

Blasts my fair hopes, and darkens all the scene. 


MAHOMET. 

Palmira, ‘tis enough: I know thy virtues; 

Let naught disturb thee: spite of all my cares, 

Glory, and empire, and the weight of war, 

I will remember thee; Palmira still 

Lives in my heart, and shares it with mankind: 

Seid shall join our troops; thou, gentle maid, 

Mayest serve thy God in peace: fear naught but Zopir. 


SCENE IV. 
MAHOMET, OMAR. 


MAHOMET. 

Brave Omar, stay, for in thy faithful bosom 
Will I repose the secrets of my soul: 

The lingering progress of a doubtful siege 
May stop our rapid course; we must not give 


These weak deluded mortals too much time 

To pry into our actions; prejudice 

Rules o’er the vulgar with despotic sway. 

Thou knowest there is a tale which I have spread 
And they believe, that universal empire 

Awaits the prophet, who to Mecca’s walls 

Shall lead his conquering bands, and bring her peace. 
‘Tis mine to mark the errors of mankind, 

And to avail me of them; but whilst thus 

I try each art to soothe this fickle people, 

What thinks my friend of Seid and Palmira? 


OMAR. 

I think most nobly of them, that amidst 

Those few staunch followers who own no God, 
No faith but thine, who love thee as their father, 
Their friend, and benefactor, none obey 

Or serve thee with an humbler, better mind; 
They are most faithful. 


MAHOMET. 
Omar, thou art deceived; 
They are my worst of foes, they love each other. 


OMAR. 
And can you blame their tenderness? 


MAHOMET. 
My friend, 
Ill tell thee all my weakness. 


OMAR. 
How, my lord! 


MAHOMET. 

Thou knowest the reigning passion of my soul; 
Whilst proud ambition and the cares of empire 
Weighed heavy on me, Mahomet’s hard life 


Has been a conflict with opposing Nature, 
Whom I have vanquished by austerity, 

And self-denial; have banished from me 

That baleful poison which unnerves mankind, 
Which only serves to fire them into madness, 
And brutal follies; on the burning sand 

Or desert rocks I brave the inclement sky, 
And bear the seasons’ rough vicissitude: 
Love is my only solace, the dear object 

Of all my toils, the idol I adore, 

The god of Mahomet, the powerful rival 

Of my ambition: know, midst all my queens, 
Palmira reigns sole mistress of my heart: 
Think then what pangs of jealousy thy friend 
Must feel when she expressed her fatal passion 
For Seid. 


OMAR. 
But thou art revenged. 


MAHOMET. 

Judge thou 

If soon I ought not to take vengeance on them: 
That thou mayest hate my rival more, I’Il tell thee 


Who Seid and Palmira are — the children 
Of him whom I abhor, my deadliest foe. 


OMAR. 
Ha! Zopir! 


MAHOMET. 

Is their father: fifteen years 

Are past since brave Hercides to my care 
Gave up their infant years; they know not yet 
Or who or what they are; I brought them up 
Together; I indulged their lawless passion, 
And added fuel to the guilty flame. 


Methinks it is as if the hand of heaven 

Had meant in them to centre every crime. 

But I must — Ha! their father comes this way, 
His eyes are full of bitterness and wrath 
Against me — now be vigilant, my Omar, 
Hercides must be careful to possess 

This most important pass; return, and tell me 
Whether ‘tis most expedient to declare 
Against him, or retreat: away. 


SCENE V. 
ZOPIR, MAHOMET. 


ZOPIR. 

Hard fate! 

Unhappy Zopir! thus compelled to meet 
My worst of foes, the foe of all mankind! 


MAHOMET. 

Since ‘tis the will of heaven that Mahomet 
And Zopir should at length unite, approach 
Without a blush, and fearless tell thy tale. 


ZOPIR. 

I blush for thee alone, whose baneful arts 
Have drawn thy country to the brink of ruin; 
Who in the bosom of fair peace wouldst wage 
Intestine war, loosen the sacred bonds 

Of friendship, and destroy our happiness; 
Beneath the veil of proffered terms thou meanest 
But to betray, whilst discord stalks before thee: 
Thou vile assemblage of hypocrisy 

And insolence, abhorred tyrant! thus 

Do the chosen ministers of heaven dispense 

Its sacred blessings, and announce their God? 


MAHOMET. 


Wert thou not Zopir, I would answer thee 

As thou deservest, in thunder, by the voice 

Of that offended Being thou deridest: 

Armed with the hallowed Koran I would teach thee 
To tremble and obey in humble silence: 

And with the subject world to kneel before me; 
But I will talk to thee without disguise, 

As man to man should speak, and friend to friend: 
I have ambition, Zopir; where’s the man 

Who has it not? but never citizen, 

Or chief, or priest, or king projected aught 

So noble as the plan of Mahomet; 

In acts or arms hath every nation shone 

Superior in its turn; Arabia now 

Steps forth; that generous people, long unknown 
And unrespected, saw her glories sunk, 

Her honors lost; but, lo! the hour is come 

When she shall rise to victory and renown; 

The world lies desolate from pole to pole; 

India’s slaves, and bleeding Persia mourns 

Her slaughtered sons; whilst Egypt hangs the head 


Dejected; from the walls of Constantine 
Splendor is fled; the Roman Empire torn 

By discord, sees its scattered members spread 
On every side inglorious; — let us raise 
Arabia on the ruins of mankind: 

The blind and tottering universe demands 
Another worship, and another God. 

Crete had her Minos, Egypt her Osiris, 

To Asia Zoroaster gave his laws, 

And Numa was in Italy adored: 

O’er savage nations where nor monarchs ruled 
Nor manners softened, nor religion taught, 
Hath many a sage his fruitless maxims spread; 
Beneath a nobler yoke I mean to bend 

The prostrate world, and change their feeble laws, 


Abolish their false worship, pull down 

Their powerless gods, and on my purer faith 
Found universal empire: say not, Zopir, 

That Mahomet betrays his country, no: 

I mean but to destroy its weak supports, 
And, banishing idolatry, unite it 

Beneath one king, one prophet, and one God; 
I shall subdue it but to make it glorious. 


ZOPIR. 

Is this thy purpose then, and darest thou thus 

Avow it? canst thou change the hearts of men, 

And make them think like thee? are war and slaughter 
The harbingers of wisdom and of peace; 

Can he who ravages instruct mankind? 

If in the night of ignorance and error 

We long have wandered, must thy dreadful torch 
Enlighten us? What right hast thou to empire? 


MAHOMET. 
That right which firm, exalted spirits claim 
O’er vulgar minds. 


ZOPIR. 

Thus every bold impostor 

May forge new fetters, and enslave mankind: 
He has a right, it seems, to cheat the world 

If he can do it with an air of grandeur. 


MAHOMET. 

I know your people well; I know they want 

A leader; my religion, true or false, 

Is needful to them: what have all your gods 

And all your idols done? what laurels grow 
Beneath their altars? your low, grovelling sect 
Debases man, unnerves his active soul, 

And makes it heavy, phlegmatic, and mean; 

Whilst mine exalts it, gives it strength and courage: 


My law forms heroes. 


ZOPIR. 

Rather call them robbers: 

Away; nor bring thy hateful lessons here; 

Go to the school of tyrants, boast thy frauds 
To lost Medina, where thou reignest supreme, 
Where blinded bigots bend beneath thy power, 
And thou beholdest thy equals at thy feet. 


MAHOMET. 

My equals! Mahomet has none; long since 
I passed them all; Medina is my own, 

And Mecca trembles at me; if thou holdest 
Thy safety dear, receive the peace I offer. 


ZOPIR. 
Thou talkest of peace, but ‘tis not in thy heart; 
I’m not to be deceived. 


MAHOMET. 

I would not have thee; 

The weak deceive, the powerful command: 
To-morrow I shall force thee to submit; 
To-day, observe, I would have been thy friend. 


ZOPIR. 

Can we be friends? can Mahomet and Zopir 
E’er be united? say, what god shall work 

A miracle like that? 


MAHOMET. 

171] tell thee one, 

A powerful God, one that is always heard, 
By me he speaks to thee. 


ZOPIR. 
Who is it? name him. 


MAHOMET. 
Interest, thy own dear interest. 


ZOPIR. 

Sooner heaven 

And hell shall be united; interest 

May be the god of Mahomet, but mine 

Is — justice: what shall join them to each other? 
Where is the cement that must bind our friendship? 
Is it that son I slew, or the warm blood 

Of Zopir’s house which thou has shed? 


MAHOMET. 

It is 

Thy blood, thy son’s — for now I will unveil 

A secret to thee, known to none but me: 

Thou weepest thy children dead; they both are — living. 


ZOPIR. 
What sayest thou? living? unexpected bliss! 
My children living? 


MAHOMET. 
Yes; and both — my prisoners. 


ZOPIR. 
My children slaves to thee? impossible! 


MAHOMET. 
My bounty nourished them. 


ZOPIR. 
And couldst thou spare 
A child of Zopir’s? 


MAHOMET. 
For their father’s faults 
I would not punish them. 


ZOPIR. 
But tell me, say, 
For what are they reserved? 


MAHOMET. 

Their life or death 

Depend on me: speak but the word, and thou 
Art master of their fate. 


ZOPIR. 

O name the price 

And thou shalt have it; must I give my blood, 
Or must I bear their chains, and be the slave 
Of Mahomet? 


MAHOMET. 

I ask not either of thee: 

Lend me thy aid but to subdue the world; 
Surrender Mecca to me, and give up 

Your temple, bid the astonished people read 
My sacred Koran; be thou my vassal, 

And fall before me, then will I restore 

Thy son, perhaps hereafter may reward thee 
With honors, and contract a closer tie 

With Zopir. 


ZOPIR. 

Mahomet, thou seest in me 

A tender father: after fifteen years 

Of cruel absence, to behold my children, 

To die in their embraces, were the first 

And fairest blessings that my soul could wish for; 
But if to thee I must betray my country, 

Or sacrifice my children, know, proud tyrant, 
The choice is made already — fare thee well. 


MAHOMET. 
Inexorable dotard! but henceforth 


I will be more implacable, more cruel 
Even than thyself. 


SCENE VI. 
MAHOMET, OMAR. 


OMAR. 

And so indeed thou must be, 

Or all is lost: already I have bought 

Their secret counsels: Mahomet, to-morrow 
The truce expires, and Zopir reassumes 


His power; thy life’s in danger: half the senate 
Are leagued against thee: those who dare not fight 
May hire the dark assassin to destroy thee; 

May screen their guilt beneath the mask of justice, 
And call the murder legal punishment. 


MAHOMET. 

First they shall feel my vengeance: persecution, 
Thou knowest, has ever been my best support. 
Zopir must die. 


OMAR. 
‘Tis well resolved: his fate 
Will teach the rest obedience: lose no time. 


MAHOMET. 

Yet, spite of my resentment, I must hide 

The murderous hand that deals the blow, to ‘scape 
Suspicion’s watchful eye, and not incense 

The multitude. 


OMAR. 
They are not worth our care. 


MAHOMET. 


And yet they must be pleased: I want an arm 
That will strike boldly. 


OMAR. 
Seid is the man; 
I’1l answer for him. 


MAHOMET. 
Seid? 


OMAR. 

Ay: the best, 

The fittest instrument to serve our purpose: 
As Zopir’s hostage he may find occasion 


To speak with him, and soon avenge his master. 
Thy other favorites are too wise, too prudent 
For such a dangerous enterprise; old age 
Takes off the bandage of credulity 

From mortal eyes; but the young, simple heart, 
The willing slave to its own fond opinions, 
And void of guile, will act as we direct it: 
Youth is the proper period for delusion. 

Seid, thou knowest, is superstitious, bold, 

And violent, but easy to be led; 

Like a tame lion, to his keeper’s voice 
Obedient. 


MAHOMET. 
What! the brother of Palmira? 


OMAR. 

Ay; Seid, the fierce son of thy proud foe, 
The incestuous rival of great Mahomet, 
His master’s rival. 


MAHOMET. 
I detest him, Omar, 


Abhor his very name; my murdered son 
Cries out for vengeance on him; but thou knowest 
The object of my love, and whence she sprung: 
Thou seest I am oppressed on every side; 
I would have altars, victims, and a throne; 
I would have Zopir’s blood, and Seid’s too: 
I must consult my interest, my revenge, 
My honor, and my love, that fatal passion, 
Which, spite of my resentment, holds this heart 
In shameful chains: I must consult religion, 
All powerful motive, and necessity 
That throws a veil o’er every crime: away. 

End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
SEID, PALMIRA. 


PALMIRA. 

O Seid, keep me not in dread suspense, 
What is this secret sacrifice? what blood 
Hath heaven demanded? 


SEID. 

The eternal power 

Deigns to accept my service, calls on me 

To execute its purposes divine; 

To him this heart’s devoted, and for him 
This arm shall rise in vengeance; I am bound 
To Omar and to Mahomet, have sworn 

To perish in the glorious cause of heaven: 
My next and dearest care shall be Palmira. 


PALMIRA. 

Why was not I a witness to thy oath? 

Had I been with thee, I had been less wretched; 
But doubts distract me: Omar talks of treason, 
Of blood that soon must flow; the senate’s rage, 
And Zopir’s dark intrigues: the flames of war 
Once more are kindled, and the sword is drawn 
Heaven only knows when to be sheathed again: 
So says our prophet, he who cannot lie, 

Cannot deceive us: O I fear for Seid, 

Fear all from Zopir. 


SEID. 
Can he have a heart 
So base and so perfidious? but this morning, 


When as a hostage I appeared before him, 

I thought him noble, generous, and humane; 
Some power invincible in secret worked, 

And won me to him; whether the respect 

Due to his name, or specious form external 
Concealed the blackness of his heart I know not; 
Whether thy presence filled my raptured soul 
With joy that drove out every painful sense, 
And would not let me think of aught but thee: 
Whate’er the cause, methought I was most happy 
When nearest him: that he should thus seduce 
My easy heart makes me detest him more; 

And yet how hard it is to look on those 

With eyes of hatred whom we wish to love! 


PALMIRA. 

By every bond hath heaven united us, 

And Seid and Palmira are the same: 

Were I not bound to thee, and to that faith 
Which Mahomet inspires, I too had pleaded 
The cause of Zopir; but religion, love, 

And nature, all forbid it. 


SEID. 

Think no more 

Of vain remorse, but listen to the voice 

Of heaven, the God we serve will be propitious: 
Our holy prophet who protects his children 
Will bless our faithful love: for thy dear sake 

I hazard all. Farewell. 


SCENE II. 


PALMIRA. 

[Alone. 

Some dark presage 

Of future misery hangs o’er me still: 

That love which made my happiness, this day, 


So often wished for, is a day of horror: 

What is this dreadful oath, this solemn compact 
Which Seid talks of? I’ve a thousand fears 
Upon me when I think of Zopir: oft 

As I invoke great Mahomet, I feel 

A secret dread, and tremble as I worship: 

O save me, heaven! fearful I obey, 

And blind I follow: O direct my steps 

Aright, and deign to wash my tears away! 


SCENE III. 
MAHOMET, PALMIRA. 


PALMIRA. 

Propitious heaven hath heard my prayers; he comes, 
The prophet comes. O gracious Mahomet, 

My Seid — 


MAHOMET. 
What of him? thou seemest disturbed; 
What should Palmira fear when I am with her! 


PALMIRA. 
Have I not cause when Mahomet himself 
Seems touched with grief? 


MAHOMET. 

Perhaps it is for thee: 

Darest thou, imprudent maid, avow a passion 
Ere I approved it: is the heart I formed 
Turned rebel to its master, to my laws 
Unfaithful? O ingratitude! 


PALMIRA. 

My lord, 

Behold me at your feet, and pity me: 

Didst thou not once propitious smile upon us, 


And give thy sanction to our growing love? 
Thou knowest the virtuous passion that unites us 
Is but a chain that binds us more to thee. 


MAHOMET. 

The bonds that folly and imprudence knit 

Are dangerous; guilt doth sometimes follow close 
The steps of innocence: our hearts deceive us, 
And love, with all his store of dear delights, 

May cost us tears, and dip his shafts in blood. 


PALMIRA. 
Nor would I murmur if it flowed for Seid. 


MAHOMET. 
Are you indeed so fond? 


PALMIRA. 

E’er since the day 

When good Hercides to thy sacred power 
Consigned us both, unconquerable instinct, 
Still growing with our years, united us 

In tender friendship; ‘twas the work of heaven 
That guides our every action, and o’errules 
The fate of mortals; so thy doctrines teach: 


God cannot change, nor gracious heaven condemn 
That love itself inspired: what once was right 
Is always so; canst thou then blame Palmira? 


MAHOMET. 

I can, and must; nay, thou wilt tremble more 
When I reveal the horrid secret to thee. 
Attend, rash maid, and let me teach thy soul 
What to avoid, and what to follow: listen 
To me alone. 


PALMIRA. 


To thee alone Palmira 

Will listen ever, the obedient slave 

Of Mahomet; this heart can never lose 
Its veneration for thy sacred name. 


MAHOMET. 
That veneration in excess may lead 
To foul ingratitude. 


PALMIRA. 
When I forget 
Thy goodness, then may Seid punish me! 


MAHOMET. 
Seid! 


PALMIRA. 
O why, my lord, that cruel frown, 
And look severe? 


MAHOMET. 

Be not alarmed; I meant 

But to explore the secrets of thy heart, 
And try if thou wert worthy to be saved: 
Be confident, and rest on my protection; 
On your obedience will depend your fate; 
If ye expect a blessing at my hands, 

Be careful to deserve it, and whate’er 
The will of heaven determines touching Seid, 
Be thou his guide, direct him in the paths 
Of duty, and religion; let him keep 

His promise, and be worthy of Palmira. 


PALMIRA. 

O he will keep it; doubt him not, my lord, 
I’ll answer for his heart as for my own; 
Seid adores thee, worships Mahomet 
More than he loves Palmira; thou art all 


To him, his friend, his father, and his king: 
I'll fly, and urge him to his duty. 


SCENE IV. 


MAHOMET. 

[Alone. 

Well: 

Spite of myself I must, it seems, be made 

A confidant; the simple girl betrayed 

Her guilty flame, and innocently plunged 

The dagger in my heart: unhappy race! 

Father and children, all my foes, all doomed 
To make me wretched! but ye soon shall prove 
That dreadful is my hatred — and my love. 


SCENE V. 
MAHOMET, OMAR. 


OMAR. 

At length the hour is come, to seize Palmira, 
To conquer Mecca, and to punish Zopir; 

His death alone can prop our feeble cause, 
And humble these proud citizens: brave Seid 
Can best avenge thee; he has free access 

To Zopir: yonder gloomy passage leads 

To his abode; there the rebellious chief 

His idle vows and flattering incense pours 
Before his fancied deities; there Seid, 

Full of the law divine by thee inspired, 

Shall sacrifice the traitor to the God 

Of Mahomet. 


MAHOMET. 

He shall: that youth was born 

For crimes of deepest dye: he shall be first 
My useful slave, my instrument, and then 


The victim of my rage; it must be so: 

My safety, my resentment, and my love, 

My holy faith, and the decrees of fate 
Irrevocable, all require it of me: 

But thinkest thou, Omar, he hath all the warmth 
Of wild fanaticism? 


OMAR. 

I know he has, 

And suits our purpose well; Palmira, too, 

Will urge him on; religion, love, resentment 
Will blind his headstrong youth, and hurry him 
To madness. 


MAHOMET. 
Hast thou bound him by an oath? 


OMAR. 

O yes; in all the gloomy pomp of rites 
Nocturnal, oaths, and altars, we have fixed 
His superstitious soul, placed in his hand 

The sacred sword, and fired him with the rage 
Of fierce enthusiasm — but behold him. 


SCENE VI. 
MAHOMET, OMAR, SEID. 


MAHOMET. 

Child 

Of heaven, decreed to execute the laws 

Of an offended God, now hear by me 

His sacred will: thou must avenge his cause. 


SEID. 

O thou, to whom my soul devoted bends 

In humblest adoration, king, and prophet, 
Sovereign, acknowledged by the voice of heaven, 


O’er prostrate nations — I am wholly thine: 
But O enlighten my dark mind! O say, 
How can weak man avenge his God? 


MAHOMET. 

Oft-times 

Doth he make use of feeble hands like thine 
To punish impious mortals, and assert 

His power divine. 


SEID. 

Will he, whose perfect image 

Is seen in Mahomet, thus condescend 
To honor Seid? 


MAHOMET. 

Do as he ordains; 

That is the highest honor man can boast, 
Blindly to execute his great decree: 

Be thankful for the choice, and strike the blow: 
The angel of destruction shall assist, 

The God of armies shall protect thee. 


SEID. 
Speak; 
What tyrant must be slain? what blood must flow? 


MAHOMET. 

The murderer’s blood whom Mahomet abhors, 
Who persecutes our faith, and spurns our God, 
Who slew my son; the worst of all my foes, 
The cruel Zopir. 


SEID. 
Ha! must Zopir fall? 


MAHOMET. 
And dost thou pause? presumptuous youth! ‘tis impious 


But to deliberate: far from Mahomet 

Be all who for themselves shall dare to judge 
Audacious; those who reason are not oft 
Prone to believe; thy part is to obey. 

Have I not told thee what the will of heaven 
Determines? if it be decreed that Mecca, 

Spite of her crimes and base idolatry, 

Shall be the promised temple, the chosen seat 
Of empire, where I am appointed king, 

And pontiff, knowest thou why our Mecca boasts 
These honors? knowest thou holy Abram here 
Was born, that here his sacred ashes rest? 

He who, obedient to the voice of God, 

Stifled the cries of nature, and gave up 

His darling child: the same all-powerful Being 
Requires of thee a sacrifice; to thee 

He calls for blood; and darest thou hesitate 
When God commands? hence, vile idolater, 
Unworthy Mussulman, away, and seek 
Another master; go, and love Palmira; 

But thou despisest her, and bravest the wrath 
Of angry heaven; away, forsake thy lord, 

And serve his deadliest foes. 


SEID. 

It is the voice 

Of God that speaks in Mahomet: — command, 
And I obey. 


MAHOMET. 

Strike, then, and by the blood 

Of Zopir merit life eternal. — Omar, 
Attend and watch him well. 


SCENE VII. 


SEID. 
[Alone. 


To sacrifice 

A poor, defenceless, weak old man! — no matter: 
How many victims at the altar fall 

As helpless! yet their blood in grateful streams 
Rises to heaven: God hath appointed me; 

Seid hath sworn, and Seid shall perform 

His sacred promise: — O assist me now, 
Illustrious spirits, you who have destroyed 

The tyrants of the earth, O join your rage 

To mine, O guide this trembling hand, and thou 
Exterminating angel who defendest 

The cause of Mahomet, inspire this heart 

With all thy fierceness! — ha! what do I see? 


SCENE VIII. 
ZOPIR, SEID. 


ZOPIR. 

Seid, thou seemest disturbed; unhappy youth! 
Why art thou ranked amongst my foes? my heart 
Feels for thy woes, and trembles at thy danger; 
Horrors on horrors crowd on every side; 

My house may be a shelter from the storm. 
Accept it, thou art welcome, for thy life 

Is dear to Zopir. 


SEID. 

Gracious heaven! wilt thou 

Protect me thus? will Zopir guard his foe? 
What do I hear! O duty, conscience, virtue! 
O Mahomet, this rives my heart. 


ZOPIR. 

Perhaps 

Thou art surprised to find that I can pity 
An enemy, and wish for Seid’s welfare; 
I am a man like thee; that tie alone 


Demands at least a sympathetic tear 

For innocence afflicted: gracious gods, 

Drive from this earth those base and savage men, 
Who shed with joy their fellow-creatures’ blood. 


SEID. 
O glorious sentiments! and can there be 
Such virtue in an infidel? 


ZOPIR. 

Thou knowest 

But little of that virtue, thus to stand 
Astonished at it! O mistaken youth, 

In what a maze of errors art thou lost! 

Bound by a tyrant’s savage laws, thou thinkest 
Virtue resides in Mussulmans alone; 

Thy master rules thee with a rod of iron, 

And shackles thy free soul in shameful bonds; 
Zopir thou hatest, alas! thou knowest him not: 
I pardon thee because thou art the slave 

Of Mahomet; but how canst thou believe 

A God who teaches hatred, and delights 

In discord? 


SEID. 


O I never can obey him! 
I know, and feel I cannot hate thee, Zopir. 


ZOPIR. 

Alas! the more I talk to him, the more 

He gains upon me; his ingenuous look, 

His youth, his candor, all conspire to charm me; 

How could a follower of this vile impostor 

Thus win my heart! who gave thee birth? what art thou? 


SEID. 
A wretched orphan; all I have on earth 


Is a kind master, whom I never yet 
Have disobeyed; howe’er my love for thee 
May tempt me to betray him. 


ZOPIR. 
Knowest thou not 
Thy parents then? 


SEID. 

His camp was the first object 

My eyes beheld; his temple is my country; 
I know no other; and amidst the crowd 

Of yearly tributes to our holy prophet, 
None e’er was treated with more tenderness 
Than Seid was. 


ZOPIR. 

I love his gratitude: 

Thy kind return for benefits received 

Merits my praise: — O why did heaven employ 

The hand of Mahomet in such an office? 

He was thy father, and Palmira’s, too; 

Why dost thou sigh? why dost thou tremble thus? 
Why turn thee from me? sure some dreadful thought 
Hangs on thy mind. 


SEID. 
It must be so: the times 
Are full of terror. 


ZOPIR. 

If thou feelest remorse 

Thy heart is guiltless; murder is abroad, 
Let me preserve thy life. 


SEID. 
O gracious heaven! 
And can I have a thought of taking thine? 


Palmira! O my oath! O God of vengeance! 


ZOPIR. 

For the last time remember I entreat thee 
To follow me; away, thy fate depends 
Upon this moment. 


SCENE IX. 
ZOPIR, SEID, OMAR. 


OMAR. 
[Entering hastily. 
Traitor, Mahomet 
Expects thee. 


SEID. 


O I know not where or what 

I am; destruction, ruin and despair 
On every side await me: whither now 
Shall wretched Seid fly? 


OMAR. 
To him whom God 
Hath chosen, thy injured king, and master. 


SEID. 

Yes: 

And there abjure the dreadful oath I made. 
SCENE X. 

ZOPIR. 

[Alone. 


The desperate youth is gone — I know not why, 
But my heart beats for his distress; his looks, 
His pity, his remorse, his every action 


Affect me deeply: I must follow him. 
SCENE XI. 
ZOPIR, PHANOR. 


PHANOR. 
This letter, sir, was by an Arab given 
In secret to me. 


ZOPIR. 
From Hercides! gods, 
What do I read? will heaven in tenderest pity 
At length repay me for a life of sorrows? 
Hercides begs to see me — he who snatched 
From this fond bosom my two helpless children; 
They yet are living, so this paper tells me, 
Slaves to the tyrant — Seid and Palmira 
Are orphans both, and know not whence they sprang, 
Perhaps my children — O delusive hope, 
Why wilt thou flatter me? it cannot be; 
Fain would I credit thee, thou sweet deceiver: 
I fly to meet and to embrace my children; 
Yes; I will see Hercides: let him come 
At midnight to me, to this holy altar, 
Where I so often have invoked the gods, 
At last, perhaps, propitious to my vows: 
O ye immortal powers, restore my children, 
Give back to virtue’s paths two generous hearts 
Corrupted by an impious, vile usurper! 
If Seid and Palmira are not mine, 
If such is my hard fate, I will adopt 
The noble pair, and be their father still. 

End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
MAHOMET, OMAR. 


OMAR. 

My lord, our secret is discovered; Seid 
Has told Hercides; we are on the verge 
Of ruin, yet I know he will obey. 


MAHOMET. 
Revealed it, sayest thou? 


OMAR. 
Yes: Hercides loves him 
With tenderness. 


MAHOMET. 
Indeed! What said he to it? 


OMAR. 
He stood aghast and seemed to pity Zopir. 


MAHOMET. 

He’s weak, and therefore not to be entrusted; 
Fools ever will be traitors; but no matter, 
Let him take heed; a method may be found 
To rid us of such dangerous witnesses: 

Say, Omar, have my orders been obeyed? 


OMAR. 
They have, my lord. 


MAHOMET. 
‘Tis well: remember, Omar, 
In one important hour or Mahomet 


Or Zopir is no more; if Zopir dies, 

The credulous people will adore that God 

Who thus declared for me, and saved his prophet: 
Be this our first great object; that once done, 
Take care of Seid; art thou sure the poison 

Will do its office? 


OMAR. 
Fear it not, my lord. 


MAHOMET. 

O we must work in secret, the dark shades 

Of death must hide our purpose — while we shed 
Old Zopir’s blood, be sure you keep Palmira 

In deepest ignorance; she must not know 

The secret of her birth: her bliss and mine 
Depend upon it; well thou knowest, my triumphs 
From error’s fruitful source incessant flow: 

The ties of blood, and all their boasted power 
Are mere delusions: what are nature’s bonds? 
Nothing but habit, the mere force of custom: 
Palmira knows no duty but obedience 

To me; I am her lord, her king, her father, 
Perhaps may add the name of husband to them: 
Her little heart will beat with proud ambition 

To captivate her master — but the hour 
Approaches that must rid me of my foe, 

The hated Zopir: Seid is prepared — 

And see, he comes: let us retire. 


OMAR. 

Observe 

His wild demeanor; rage and fierce resentment 
Possess his soul. 


SCENE IL. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, retired to one side of the stage; SEID at the farther 
end. 


SEID. 
This dreadful duty then 
Must be fulfilled. 


MAHOMET. 

[To Omar. 

Let us begone, in search 

Of other means to make our power secure. 
[Exit with Omar. 


SEID. 

[Alone. 

I could not answer: one reproachful word 
From Mahomet sufficed: I stood abashed, 

But not convinced: if heaven requires it of me, 
I must obey; but it will cost me dear. 


SCENE III. 
SEID, PALMIRA. 


SEID. 
Palmira, art thou here? what fatal cause 
Hath led thee to this seat of horror? 


PALMIRA. 

Fear 

And love directed me to find thee, Seid, 

To ask thee what dread sacrifice thou meanest 
To offer here; do heaven and Mahomet 
Demand it of thee, must it be? O speak. 


SEID. 
Palmira, thou commandest my every thought 
And every action; all depend on thee: 


Direct them as thou wilt, inform my soul, 

And guide my hand: be thou my guardian god, 
Explain the will of heaven which yet I know not; 
Why am I chosen to be its instrument 

Of vengeance? are the prophet’s dread commands 
Irrevocable? 


PALMIRA. 

Seid, we must yield in silence, 

Nor dare to question his decrees; he hears 
Our secret sighs, nor are our sorrows hid 
From Mahomet’s all-seeing eye: to doubt 
Is profanation of the deity. 

His God is God alone; he could not else 
Be thus victorious, thus invincible. 


SEID. 

He must be Seid’s God who is Palmira’s: 
Yet cannot my astonished soul conceive 

A being, tender, merciful, and kind, 
Commanding murder; then again I think 
To doubt is guilt: the priest without remorse 
Destroys the victim: by the voice of heaven 
I know that Zopir was condemned, I know 
That Seid was predestined to support 

The law divine: so Mahomet ordained, 
And I obey him; fired with holy zeal 

I go to slay the enemy of God; 

And yet methinks another deity 


Draws back my arm, and bids me spare the victim: 
Religion lost her power when I beheld 

The wretched Zopir; duty urged in vain 

Her cruel plea, exhorting me to murder; 

With joy I listened to the plaintive voice 

Of soft humanity: but Mahomet — 

How awful! how majestic! who can bear 


His wrath? his frowns reproached my shameful weakness; 
Religion is a dreadful power: alas! 

Palmira, I am lost in doubts and fears, 
Discordant passions tear this feeble heart: 

I must be impious, must desert my faith, 

Or be a murderer: Seid was not formed 

For an assassin; but ‘tis heaven’s command, 
And I have promised to avenge its cause: 
The tears of grief and rage united flow, 
Contending duties raise a storm within, 
And thou alone, Palmira, must appease it; 
Fix my uncertain heart, and give it peace: 
Alas! without this dreadful sacrifice, 

The tie that binds us is forever broke; 

This only can secure thee. 


PALMIRA. 
Am I then 
The price of blood, of Zopir’s blood? 


SEID. 
So heaven 
And Mahomet decree. 


PALMIRA. 
Love ne’er was meant 
To make us cruel, barbarous, and inhuman. 


SEID. 
To Zopir’s murderer, and to him alone, 
Palmira must be given. 


PALMIRA. 
O hard condition! 


SEID. 
But ‘tis the will of Mahomet and heaven. 


PALMIRA. 
Alas! 


SEID. 
Thou knowest the dreadful curse that waits 
On disobedience — everlasting pain. 


PALMIRA. 

If thou must be the instrument of vengeance, 

If at thy hands the blood which thou hast promised 
Shall be required — 


SEID. 
What’s to be done? 


PALMIRA. 
I tremble 
To think of it — yet — 


SEID. 
It must be so then: thou 
Hast fixed his doom; Palmira has consented. 


PALMIRA. 
Did I consent? 


SEID. 
Thou didst. 


PALMIRA. 
Detested thought! 
What have I said? 


SEID. 

By thee the voice of heaven 

Speaks its last dread command, and I obey: 
Yon fatal altar is the chosen seat 

Of Zopir’s worship, there he bends the knee 


To his false gods; retire, my sweet Palmira. 


PALMIRA. 
I cannot leave thee. 


SEID. 

Thou must not be witness 

To such a deed of horror: these, Palmira, 
Are dreadful moments: fly to yonder grove, 
Thou wilt be near the prophet there: away. 


PALMIRA. 
Zopir must die then? 


SEID. 

Yes: this fatal hand 

Must drag him to the earth, there murder him, 
And bathe yon ruined altar in his blood. 


PALMIRA. 

Die by thy hand! I shudder at the thought: 

But see! he comes; just heaven! 

[The farther part of the stage opens, and discovers an altar. 


SCENE IV. 
SEID, PALMIRA, on one side; ZOPIR, standing near the altar. 


ZOPIR. 

Ye guardian gods 

Of Mecca, threatened by an impious sect 

Of vile impostors, now assert your power, 
And let your Zopir’s prayers, perhaps the last 
He e’er shall make, be heard! the feeble bonds 
Of our short peace are broken, and fierce war 
Vindictive rages; O if ye support 

The cause of this usurper — 


SEID. 

[Aside to Palmira. 
Hear, Palmira, 

How he blasphemes! 


ZOPIR. 

May death be Zopir’s lot! 

I wish for naught on earth but to behold, 

In my last hour, and to embrace my children, 
To die in their loved arms, if yet they live, 

If they are here, for something whispers me 
That I shall see them still. 


PALMIRA. 
[Aside to Seid. 
His children, said he? 


ZOPIR. 


O I should die with pleasure at the sight: 
Watch over and protect them, ye kind gods, 
O let them think like me, but not like me 
Be wretched! 


SEID. 

See! he prays to his false gods: 
This is the time to end him. 

| Draws his sword. 


PALMIRA. 
Do not, Seid. 


SEID. 

To serve my God, to please and merit thee, 
This sword, devoted to the cause of heaven, 

Is drawn, and shall destroy its deadliest foe: 
Yon dreary walk invites me to the deed, 
Methinks the path is bloody, wandering ghosts 


Glide through the shade, and beckon me away. 


PALMIRA. 
What sayest thou, Seid? 


SEID. 

Ministers of death, 

I follow you; conduct me to the altar, 
And guide my trembling hand! 


PALMIRA. 
It must not be; 
“Tis horrible: O stop, my Seid. 


SEID. 
No: 
The hour is come, and see! the altar shakes. 


PALMIRA. 
“Tis heaven’s assent, and we must doubt no more. 


SEID. 

Means it to urge me on, or to restrain? 

Our prophet will reproach me for this weakness: 
Palmira! 


PALMIRA. 
Well! 


SEID. 

Address thyself to heaven: 

I go to do the deed. 

[He goes behind the altar where Zopir is retired. 


PALMIRA. 

[Alone. 

O dreadful moment! 

What do I feel within! my blood runs cold: 


And yet if heaven demands the sacrifice, 

Am I to judge, to ask, or to complain? 

Where is the heart that knows itself, that knows 
Its innocence or guilt? We must obey: 

But hark! methought I heard the plaintive voice 
Of death; the deed is done — alas! my Seid. 


SEID. 

[Returns looking wildly around. 

What voice was that? where am I? where’s Palmira? 
I cannot see Palmira; O she’s gone, 

She’s lost forever. 


PALMIRA. 
Art thou blind to her 
Who only lives for thee? 


SEID. 
Where are we? 


PALMIRA. 

Speak, 

My Seid, is the dreadful sacrifice 
Performed, and thy sad promise all fulfilled? 


SEID. 
What sayest thou? 


PALMIRA. 
Zopir? is he dead? 


SEID. 
Who? Zopir? 


PALMIRA. 
Good heaven, preserve his senses! — come, my Seid, 
Let us be gone. 


SEID. 

How will these tottering limbs 
Support me! — I recover — is it you, 
Palmira? 


PALMIRA. 
Yes: what hast thou done? 


SEID. 

Obeyed 

The voice of heaven, seized with this desperate hand 
His silver hairs, and dragged him to the earth: 

“Twas thy command: O God! thou couldst not bid me 
Commit a crime! trembling and pale a while 

I stood aghast, then drew this sacred sword, 

And plunged it in his bosom: what a look 

Of tenderness and love the poor old man 

Cast on his murderer! a scene so mournful 

Ne’er did these eyes behold: my heart retains 

And will forever keep the sad idea: 

Would I were dead like him! 


PALMIRA. 

Let us repair 

To Mahomet, the prophet will protect us; 
Here you’re in danger; follow me. 


SEID. 
I cannot: 
Palmira, pity me. 


PALMIRA. 
What mournful thought 
Can thus depress thee? 


SEID. 
O if thou hadst seen 
His tender looks, when from his bleeding side 


He drew the fatal weapon forth, and cried: 
“Dear Seid, poor unhappy Seid!” Oh, 

That voice, those looks, and Zopir at my feet 
Weltering in blood, are still before my eyes: 
What have we done? 


PALMIRA. 

I tremble for thy life: 

O in the name of all the sacred ties 
That bind us, fly, and save thyself. 


SEID. 

Away, 

And leave me: why did thy ill-fated love 
Command this dreadful sacrifice, Palmira? 
Without thy cruel order heaven itself 

Had never been obeyed. 


PALMIRA. 

Unkind reproach! 

Couldst thou but know what thy Palmira suffers 
How wouldst thou pity her! 


SEID. 

What dreadful object 

Is that before us? 

[Zopir rises up slowly from behind the altar, and leans upon it. 


PALMIRA. 

“Tis the murdered Zopir; 

Bloody and pale he drags his mangled limbs 
Towards us. 


SEID. 
Wilt thou go to him? 


PALMIRA. 
I must; 


For pity and remorse distract my soul, 
And draw me to him. 


ZOPIR. 

[Comes forward leaning on Palmira. 
Gentle maid, support me! 

[He sits down. 

Ungrateful Seid, thou hast slain me; now 
Thou weepest; alas! too late. 


SCENE V. 
ZOPIR, SEID, PALMIRA, PHANOR. 


PHANOR. 
O dreadful sight! 
What’s here? 


ZOPIR. 

I wish I could have seen my friend 

Hercides — Phanor, art thou there? — behold 
My murderer. 

[Points to Seid. 


PHANOR. 
O guilt! accursed deed! 
Unhappy Seid, look upon — thy father. 


SEID. 
Who? 


PALMIRA. 
He? 


SEID. 
My father? 


ZOPIR. 


Gracious heaven! 


PHANOR. 

Hercides 

In his last moments took me in his arms, 

And weeping cried: “If there be time, O haste 
Prevent a parricide, and stop the arm 

Of Seid;” in my breast the tyrant lodged 

The dreadful secret; now I suffer for it, 

And die by Mahomet’s detested hand: 

Haste, Phanor, fly, inform the hapless Zopir, 
That Seid and Palmira are — his children. 


SEID. 
Palmira! 


PALMIRA. 
Thou my brother? 


ZOPIR. 

O ye gods! 

O nature, thou hast not deceived me then, 
When thou didst plead for them! unhappy Seid, 
What could have urged thee to so foul a deed? 


SEID. 

[Kneeling. 

My gratitude, my duty, my religion, 

All that mankind hold sacred, urged me on 
To do the worst of actions: — give me back 
That fatal weapon. 


PALMIRA. 

[Laying hold of Seid’s arm. 

Plunge it in my breast; 

I was the cause of my dear father’s murder; 
And incest is the price of parricide: 


SEID. 
Strike both: heaven hath not punishment enough 
For crimes like ours. 


ZOPIR. 

[Embracing them. 

Let me embrace my children: 

The gods have poured into my cup of sorrow 

A draught of sweetest happiness: I die, 

Contented, and resign me to my fate: 

But you must live, my children; you, my Seid, 
And you, Palmira, by the sacred name 

Of nature, by thy dying father’s blood, 

Fast flowing from the wound which thou hast made, 
Let me entreat you, live; revenge yourselves, 
Avenge the injured Zopir, but preserve 

Your gracious lives; the great, the important hour 
Approaches, that must change the mournful scene: 
The offended people, ere to-morrow’s dawn, 

Will rise in arms and punish the usurper; 

My blood will add fresh fuel to their rage; 

Let us await the issue. 


SEID. 


OI fly 
To sacrifice the monster, to take vengeance 
For a dear father’s life, or lose my own. 


SCENE VI. 
ZOPIR, SEID, PALMIRA, OMAR, Attendants. 


OMAR. 
Guards, seize the murderer; Mahomet is come 
To punish guilt, and execute the laws. 


ZOPIR. 


What do I hear? 


SEID. 
Did Mahomet command thee 
To punish Seid? 


PALMIRA. 
Execrable tyrant! 
Was not the murder done by thy command? 


OMAR. 
“Twas not commanded. 


SEID. 
Well have I deserved 
This just reward of my credulity. 


OMAR. 
Soldiers, obey. 


PALMIRA. 
O stop, ye shall not — 


OMAR. 

Madam, 

If Seid’s life is dear to you, submit 

With patience, lest the prophet’s anger fall 
Like thunder on your head; if you obey, 
Great Mahomet is able to protect you: 
Guards, lead her to the king. 


PALMIRA. 

O take me, death, 

From this sad scene of never-ending woe! 
[Seid and Palmira are carried off. 


ZOPIR. 
[To Phanor. 


They’re gone, they’re lost: O most unhappy father, 
The wound which Seid gave is not so deep, 
So painful as this parting. 


PHANOR. 

See, my lord, 

The day appears, and the armed multitudes 
Press onward to defend the cause of Zopir. 


ZOPIR. 

Support me, Phanor: yet thy friend may live 

To punish this vile hypocrite; at least 

In death may serve my dear — my cruel — children. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
MAHOMET, OMAR, Guards at a distance. 


OMAR. 

Zopir’s approaching death alarms the people, 
We have endeavored to appease their clamors, 
And disavowed all knowledge of the deed; 

To some, we called it the avenging hand 

Of heaven that favors thus its prophet’s cause: 
With others, we lament his fall, and boast 
Thy awful justice that will soon avenge it. 


The crowd attentive listen to thy praise, 
And all the danger of the storm is 0’ er; 

If aught remains of busy faction’s rage 

It is but as the tossing of the waves 

After the tempest, when the vault of heaven 
Is placid and serene. 


MAHOMET. 
Be it our care 
To keep it so: where are my valiant bands? 


OMAR. 
All ready; Osman in the dead of night 
By secret paths conducted them to Mecca. 


MAHOMET. 

“Tis strange that men must either be deceived 
Or forced into obedience: Seid knows not 

It is a father’s blood that he has shed? 


OMAR. 


Who could inform him of it? he alone 

Who knew the secret is no more; Hercides 

Is gone, and Seid soon shall follow him; 

For know, he has already drunk the poison; 

His crime was punished ere it was committed: 
Even whilst he dragged his father to the altar 
Death lurked within his veins; he cannot live: 
Palmira, too, is safe; she may be useful: 

I’ve given her hopes of Seid’s pardon: that 

May win her to our cause; she dare not murmur, 
Besides, her heart is flexible and soft, 

Formed to obey, to worship Mahomet, 

And make him soon the happiest of mankind: 
Trembling and pale, behold! they bring her to thee. 


MAHOMET. 
Collect my forces, Omar, and return. 


SCENE IL. 
MAHOMET, PALMIRA, Guards. 


PALMIRA. 
O heaven! where am I? gracious God! 


MAHOMET. 

Palmira, 

Be not alarmed; already I have fixed 

Thy fate and Mecca’s: know, the great event 

That fills thy soul with horror is a mystery 

“Twixt heaven and me that’s not to be revealed: 
But thou art free, and happy: think no more 

Of Seid, nor lament him; leave to me 

The fate of men; be thankful for thy own: 

Thou knowest that Mahomet hath loved thee long, 
That I have ever been a father to thee; 

Perhaps a nobler fate, and fairer title 

May grace thee still, if thou deservest it; therefore 


Blot from thy memory the name of Seid, 

And let thy soul aspire to greater blessings 
Than it could dare to hope for; let thy heart 

Be my last noblest victory, and join 

The conquered world to own me for its master. 


PALMIRA. 

What joys, what blessings, or what happiness 
Can I expect from thee, thou vile impostor? 
Thou bloody savage! This alone was wanting, 
This cruel insult to complete my woes: 


Eternal Father, look upon this king, 

This holy prophet, this all-powerful god 

Whom I adored: thou monster, to betray 

Two guiltless hearts into the crying sin 

Of parricide; thou infamous seducer 

Of my unguarded youth, how darest thou think, 
Stained as thou art with my dear father’s blood, 
To gain Palmira’s heart? but know, proud tyrant, 
Thou art not yet invincible: the veil 

Is off that hid thee, and the hand of vengeance 
Upraised to scourge thy guilt: dost thou not hear 
The maddening multitude already armed 

In the defence of injured innocence? 

From death’s dark shades my murdered father comes 
To lead them on: O that these feeble hands 
Could tear thee piece-meal, thee and all thy train! 
Would I could see them weltering in their blood; 
See Mecca, and Medina, Asia, all 

Combined against thee! that the credulous world 
Would shake off thy vile chains, and thy religion 
Become the jest and scorn of all mankind 

To after ages! may that hell, whose threats 

Thou hast so often denounced ‘gainst all who dared 
To doubt thy false divinity, now open 

Her fiery gates, and be thy just reward! 


These are the thanks I owe thee for thy bounties, 
And these the prayers I made for Mahomet. 


MAHOMET. 

I see I am betrayed; but be it so: 

Whoe’ er thou art, learn henceforth to obey; 
For know, my heart — 


SCENE III. 
MAHOMET, PALMIRA, OMAR, ALI, Attendants. 


OMAR. 

The secret is revealed; 

Hercides told it in his dying moments: 

The people all enraged have forced the prison: 
They’re up in arms, and bearing on their shoulders 
The bloody corpse of their unhappy chief, 

Lament his fate, and cry aloud for vengeance: 

All is confusion: Seid at their head 

Excites them to rebellion, and cries out, 

“T am a parricide;” with rage and grief 

He seems distracted; with one voice the crowd 
Unite to curse the prophet and his God: 

Even those who promised to admit our forces 
Within the walls of Mecca, have conspired 

With them to raise their desperate arms against thee; 
And naught is heard but cries of death and vengeance. 


PALMIRA. 
Just heaven pursue him, and defend the cause 
Of innocence! 


MAHOMET. 
[To Omar. 
Well, what have we to fear? 


OMAR. 


Omar, my lord, with your few faithful friends, 
Despising danger, are prepared to brave 
The furious storm, and perish at your feet. 


MAHOMET. 
Alone I will defend you all; come near: 
Behold, and say I act like Mahomet. 


SCENE IV. 


MAHOMET, OMAR, and his Party one side, SEID, and the People on the 
other. PALMIRA in the middle. 


SEID. 
Avenge my father, seize the traitor. 


MAHOMET. 
People, 
Born to obey me, listen to your master. 


SEID. 

Hear not the monster; follow me: 

[He comes forward a little, and then staggers. 

O heaven! 

What sudden darkness spreads o’er my dim eyes? 
Now strike, my friends — O I am dying. 


MAHOMET. 
Ha! 
Then all is well. 


PALMIRA. 
My brother, canst thou shed 
No blood but Zopir’s? 


SEID. 
Yes: come on — I cannot; 
Some god unnerves me. 


[He faints. 


MAHOMET. 

Hence let every foe 

Of Mahomet be taught to fear and tremble: 
Know, ye proud infidels, this hand alone 
Hath power to crush you all, to me the God 
Of nature delegates his sovereign power: 
Acknowledge then his prophet, and his laws, 
“Twixt Mahomet and Seid let that God 
Decide the contest, which of us forever 

Is guilty, now, this moment let him perish! 


PALMIRA. 

My brother — Seid — can this monster boast 
Such power? the people stand astonished at him, 
And tremble at his voice; and wilt thou yield 

To Mahomet? 


SEID. 

[Supported by his attendants. 

Alas! the hand of heaven 

Is on me, and the involuntary crime 

Is too severely punished: O Palmira, 

In vain was Seid virtuous: O if heaven 
Chastises thus our errors, what must crimes 
Like thine expect, detested Mahomet? 
What cause hast thou to tremble — O I die; 
Receive me, gracious heaven, and spare Palmira. 
| Dics. 


PALMIRA. 
“Tis not, ye people, ‘tis not angry heaven 
Pursues my Seid. No: he’s poisoned — 


MAHOMET. 
[Interrupting her, and addressing himself to the people. 
Learn 


From Seid’s fate, ye unbelievers, how 


To reverence Mahomet whom heaven defends; 
Nature and death, ye see, have heard my voice, 
And this pale corpse hath witnessed their obedience; 
The sword of fate hangs o’er your heads, beware 
It fall not on you: thus will I reward 

All impious rebels, all vile infidels, 

And punish every word and thought against me. 
If I withhold my rage, and let you live, 
Remember, traitors, that you owe your beings 
To my indulgence; hasten to the temple. 
Prostrate yourselves before the throne of grace, 
And deprecate the wrath of Mahomet. 

[The people retire. 


PALMIRA. 

O stay, and hear me, people — the barbarian 
Poisoned my brother — monster, raised by crimes 
To empire thus, and deified by guilt, 

Thou murderer of Palmira’s hapless race, 
Complete thy work, and take my wretched life: 

O my dear brother, let me follow thee! 

[She seizes her brother’s sword and stabs herself. 


MAHOMET. 
Seize, and prevent her — 


PALMIRA. 

‘Tis too late; I die: 

And dying hope a God more just than thine 

Has yet in store a state of happiness 

For injured innocence: let Mahomet 

Reign here in peace: this world was made for tyrants. 
[ Dies. 


MAHOMET. 
She’s gone; she’s lost; the only dear reward 


I wished to keep of all my crimes: in vain 


I fought, and conquered; Mahomet is wretched 
Without Palmira: Conscience, now I feel thee, 
And feel that thou canst rive the guilty heart. 
O thou eternal God, whom I have made 
The instrument of ill, whom I have wronged, 
Braved, and blasphemed; O thou whom yet I fear, 
Behold me self-condemned, behold me wretched, 
Even whilst the world adores me: vain was all 
My boasted power: I have deceived mankind; 
But how shall I impose on my own heart? 
A murdered father, and two guiltless children 
Must be avenged: come, ye unhappy victims, 
And end me quickly! — Omar, we must strive 
To hide this shameful weakness, save my glory, 
And let me reign o’er a deluded world: 
For Mahomet depends on fraud alone, 
And to be worshipped never must be known. 

End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
AMELIA, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 

Permit a soldier, in this seat of war, 

To steal a moment from the battle’s rage, 
And greet the fair Amelia; to the king 

Thy noble heart is bound, I know, by ties 

Of dearest friendship; long and faithfully 
Hath Lisois served the valiant duke of Foix 
Who holds thee here a prisoner: well I know 
The violence of his passion for Amelia, 
Foresee the dreadful consequence, and come, 
With all the warmth of friendship, to advise 
And to consult, to lay my heart before thee 
Perhaps ‘tis not unworthy of thy notice. 


AMELIA. 

The seal of truth is ever on thy lips, 
I know thy firm integrity; whate’ er 
Thou sayest, I shall believe. 


LISOIS. 

Know then, though long 

I’ve served the duke with most unwearied zeal, 
Through years of peril, and unnumbered toils, 

Yet could I ne’er approve the fatal league 

That bound him to the Moor, and took from France 
The noblest of her princes; in these days 


Of public discord, I have ranged myself 
Beneath no banners but what honor raised, 
And followed but the dictates of my heart: 


Not that, the slave of prejudice, my soul 

Is blind to all the errors of a friend; 

With grief I see the duke’s impatient warmth, 
The impetuous ardor of his boiling youth, 

I cannot shut my eyes against his follies: 
Ofttimes the torrent which I strive to stop 
Mocks my weak power, and throws down all before it; 
But he has virtues that will recompense 

His worst of faults: if we must follow none 
But perfect princes, whose unbiassed hearts 
Are free from every vice, and every weakness, 
Whom shall we serve? I love the duke; and yet 
“Tis with regret I draw the hostile sword 
‘Gainst France: I wish he could be reconciled. 


AMELIA. 

If that could e’er be done, thy influence best 
Might reunite them: if he loves his glory, 
Sure this misguided prince will listen to thee. 
How fatal has his error been! 


LISOIS. 

In vain 

I’ve tried to bend his haughty spirit; oft 

Have I with harsh unwelcome truths attacked him, 
And sorely pierced his heart: but thou alone 
Canst bring him to his duty, and his king: 

That was my errand here: there was a time 
When on the fair Amelia I had placed 

My hopes of bliss; without abasement then 

I thought you might have listened to my vows; 
But heaven reserved thee for a nobler fate. 


Whilst I was absent, by the cruel Moors 

Thou wert enslaved; the happy conqueror came, 
The gallant Foix, and saved thee from their rage; 
His was the glory, his be the reward: 


His claims are strong, his youth, his rank, and power, 
His fame, and services, all plead for him; 
Amelia’s justice and her gratitude 

Must bind her to him: I have no pretence, 

And therefore I am silent; but if merit 

Could make thee mine, I would dispute the prize 
Even with the sons of kings, nor yield Amelia 
To any but to him: he is my master, 

My leader, and my friend; he loves me well: 

I am not a half proud, half virtuous lover, 

But what I still would litigate with power, 

I give to friendship; nay, I can do more, 

I can subdue the weakness of my heart, 

And plead a rival’s cause; point out the path 

Of glory to thee, show thee what is due 

To that illustrious hero who preserved thee, 

By whom thou livest: I can behold unmoved, 
And with unenvying eye, thy charms bestowed 
On him who best deserves them: take my heart 
Between you, and accept my honest service, 
This arm shall fight for both; I sacrifice 

My passions to your interest: friendship bids me, 
And I obey; my country too commands: 
Remember, if the prince is yours, he soon 

Will be the king’s. 


AMELIA. 

Thy virtues, noble youth, 

Astonish me; thou givest the admiring world 
A rare example; canst thou be sincere? 

And sure thou art so, thus to conquer love, 
And give up all to friendship! all who know 
Must wonder at thee: thou hast served thy master. 
And canst not be an enemy to mine: 

A heart so generous sure must think with me: 
“Tis not in souls like thine to hate their king. 
Shall I then ask one favor at thy hands? 


LISOIS. 
Amelia’s orders shall be ever sacred: 
Command, and I obey. 


AMELIA. 

Thy generous counsel 

Hath urged me to accept a noble rank 

I looked not for, and offered by a prince: 

The choice, I own, does honor to Amelia, 
When I reflect, that, long before he told 

His love, he saved my liberty and life; 

Foe to his sovereign, though the rebel Moor 
Hath drawn him from his duty and allegiance, 
Yet he has poured so many favors on me, 

I cannot bear to hurt him, though, in spite 

Of all his goodness, and my gratitude, 

I must refuse him: his unhappy passion 
Afflicts me; ‘tis distressful to my heart, 

For all his kindness thus to make him wretched. 
Fain would I spare myself the ungrateful task 
Of saying that I must not hear his vows: 

It is not for my feeble voice to tell 

A prince his duty; ‘twere a dangerous power, 
And I am far from wishing to enjoy it; 

Who can direct him better than thyself? 

Alas! my lord, ‘tis not a time for love; 

The royal army at our gates, and naught 

But war and slaughter all around us: blood 
On every side! himself against my master, 
Against his brother, now in arms; all these 
Are powerful reasons: O my lord, in you 

Is all my hope; forgive me; O complete 

The generous work, restore me to my king; 
Let him do that, ‘tis all I ask; but add 

This effort more to what thou’st done already: 
Thou hast the strongest influence o’er his heart, 
A firm and manly soul, a friend like thee, 


Respected and beloved, will make the voice 
Of duty heard, his counsels will be laws. 


LISOIS. 

Alas! those counsels will have little weight 
Against the passions that possess his soul; 

His fiery temper gives me too much cause 

To fear him: he’s inclined to jealousy, 

And if he hears I had a thought of thee, 

“Twill drive his soul to madness, and perhaps 
Undo us all: he must be soothed by art; 

Leave him to me, and try to reconcile 

Your jarring interests; weigh his offers well. 
Henceforth I'll think no more of love and thee, 
But get me to the field, the soldier’s duty 
Shall there engross me: if thou lovest thy country, 
If France be dear to thee, restore her hero, 

And she will bless thee for the deed: farewell. 


SCENE IL. 
AMELIA, THAIS. 


AMELIA. 

Restore him, said he? what! at the dear price 
Of all my happiness! it cannot be; 

“Twere infamous and base, the worst of crimes. 


THAIS. 

But wherefore is the prince thus hateful to you? 
Why in these days of discord, war, and tumult, 
Whilst faction reigns, and of our royal race 
Brother ‘gainst brother arms, and every hour 
Brings new afflictions, wherefore should Amelia, 
Whose gentler stars for other purposes 

Had formed her soul, to love and to be loved, 
Why should Amelia, with such sentiments 

Of scorn and hatred, meet a hero’s vows 


Who had avenged her cause? The prince, thou knowest, 
Amongst his ancestors can boast the blood 

Of our first kings, and is himself a lord 

Of rich domains, and wide-extended power. 

He loves you, offers you his hand: can rank 

And title, objects that are envied still 

By all mankind, pursued with eagerness, 

And gained with rapture, can these only fill 

Thy heart with sorrow, and thy eyes with tears? 


AMELIA. 

Because he saved me once, has he a right 
Now to oppress me? Must Amelia fall 

A victim to his fatal aid? I know 

I’m much indebted to him, would I were not! 


THAIS. 
Nay, that’s ungrateful. 


AMELIA. 

Thou shalt know my heart, 

My miseries, my duty, and my fate: 

I will no longer keep the secret from thee, 
“Twere cruel to distrust thee; when thou knowest 
My story, thou mayst justify thy friend. 


I must not listen to the prince’s vows, 
For know, my heart is given to his brother. 


THAIS. 
Ha! to the noble Vamir! 


AMELIA. 

Yes, my friend: 

With mutual oaths we sealed our mutual faith, 
And at Leucate I expected him, 

There to confirm it at the holy altar, 

When by the cruel Moors that rushed upon us 


I was surprised, and made a captive; then 

The prince, to these unconquered savages 

In firm alliance bound, appeared, and saved me; 
There’s my distress: the life another saved 
Must be devoted to the faithful Vamir. 


THAIS. 

But why then thus conceal thy passion? why 
Nourish a hopeless flame thou shouldst extinguish? 
He would respect this sacred tie, and check 

His fruitless passion. 


AMELIA. 


O I must not tell him: 

The brothers, to complete my sorrows, armed 
Against each other, have taken different parties 
In this destructive war; the faithful Vamir 
Fights for his king. Thou knowest the violence 
Of his proud rival: all I can oppose 

To his fierce rage is melancholy silence; 

Even yet he knows not that in happier times 
The gallant Vamir had engaged my heart: 

To tell it him would fire his jealous soul, 

And only make Amelia more unhappy. 


“Tis time to quit this fatal place, the king 

With pleasure will receive me: let us hence. 

The prisoners, Thais, from these walls even now 
Are breaking forth, and meditate their flight: 
They will conduct us: I defy all danger, 

Will hazard all for freedom and repose. 


THAIS. 
Behold the duke. 


AMELIA. 
I cannot speak to him, 


The starting tear would soon betray me: what 
Would I not give forever to avoid him! 


SCENE IIT. 
DUKE OF FOIX, LISOIS, THAIS. 


DUKE. 

[To Thais. 

Avoid me! fly me! Thais, stay: thou knowest 
My sorrows, knowest I love her to distraction; 
My life depends on her: but let her not 
Abuse her power, and drive me to despair: 

I hate her cold respect, her poor return 

Of gratitude to all my warmth of passion: 
Delay is cruel, ‘tis the worst refusal; 

“Tis an affront my heart will ne’er forgive: 

In vain she boasts to me her loyal zeal, 

Her fond attachment to her royal master, 

“Tis time that all should yield to love and me: 
Here let her find her country and her king; 
To me she owes her honor, and her life; 

And I owe all to her, I owe my love: 


United as we are by every claim, 
We must not part, the altar is prepared, 
She shall be mine; go, tell her all is ready. 


SCENE IV. 
THE DUKE, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 
My lord, remember that our kingdom’s safety 
Depends on this decisive day. 


DUKE. 
I know it 


And am resolved to conquer or to die 
Amelia’s husband. 


LISOIS. 
But the foe advances, 
And soon will be upon us. 


DUKE. 

Let him come, 

I mean to fight him; thinkest thou I’m a coward? 
Thinkest thou the tyrant love shall e’er extinguish 
My noble thirst of glory? though she hates, 

She shall admire me still: she boasts indeed 

Her sovereign empire o’er my captive heart, 

But shall not blast my virtue and my fame. 

No: thy reproaches are unjust; my friend 

Was too severe; condemn me not unjustly, 

Love ne’er unnerves the gallant sons of France: 
Even from the bosom of success and joy, 
Fearless they fly to arms, and rush on death: 
And I too will die worthy of Amelia. 


LISOIS. 

Say rather, worthy of thyself: I think 

To-day of nothing but the public welfare; 

I talk of battles, and thou speakest of love. 

My lord, I’ve seen the army of the foe: 

Vamir, so fame reports, is armed against us: 
From us, I know, he hath long since withdrawn 
His valiant troops. I know him not, but hear 
He’s of a noble nature: if his soul, 

Inspired by duty, and by glory warmed, 

Still feels the tender tie that linked your hearts 
In earlier years, he may assist us now, 

And be the means of making wished-for peace. 
My cares — 


DUKE. 


Away: I would not be obliged 

Thus to a brother: shall I sue for peace, 

And ask forgiveness? yet it hurts my soul 

To think that Vamir is my foe: I still 
Remember our past friendship, and the love 

I bore him once; but since he will oppose me, 
Since he’s no longer ours, why let him go, 
And serve his king. 


LISOIS. 
Thy fiery temper braves 
Too far the patience of an easy monarch. 


DUKE. 

A monarch! the mere phantom of a king, 
Unworthy of his race, a royal slave, 

In golden chains, and seated on a throne 
Subjected to a petty officer: 

I’m not afraid of Pepin, their arch-tyrant; 

I hate a subject that would frighten me, 

And I despise a king who can’t command: 

If he permits a rebel to usurp 

The sovereign power, I’II still support my own: 
This heart’s too proud to bend beneath the laws 
Of these new upstarts who oppress their king: 
Clovis, my royal ancestor, ne’er taught 

His sons to cringe beneath a haughty master. 
At least these faithful Arabs will avenge me; 

If I must feel a tyrant, let him be 

A stranger. 


LISOIS. 

You detest these governors, 

But they have saved our empire, which your friends, 
The Arabs, but for them had overthrown: 

I tremble at this new alliance: Spain 

Before you stands a terrible example: 


These savage plunderers, these new tyrants dig 
Our graves with our own hands. ‘Twere better far 
To yield with prudence. 


DUKE. 
What, fall down and sue 
For mercy! 


LISOIS. 
Your true interest long forgotten — 


DUKE. 
Revenge is my first interest. 


LISOIS. 
Love and anger 
Too long have ruled the bosom of my friend. 


DUKE. 
I know they have, but cannot conquer nature. 


LISOIS. 

You may, you ought; nay, I’ll not flatter you, 
But even though I condemn, I’! follow thee; 
‘Tis a friend’s duty to point out the faults 

Of him he loves; to counsel, to exhort, 

To save him from the dangerous precipice: 
This I have done for thee, but thou wilt fall, 
And I must perish with thee. 


DUKE. 
O my friend, 
What hast thou said? 


LISOIS. 

But what I ought to say: 

And would to heaven that thou hadst listened to me! 
What dost thou purpose? 


DUKE. 

When my ardent hopes 

Shall be fulfilled, when the ungrateful maid 
Shall give sweet peace to my distracted mind, 
Then will I hear the counsels of my friend. 
What can I purpose now, or what design, 

Till I have seen the tyrant who must guide 
My future fate? let her determine for me, 

Let her save me, and I will save my country. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 


THE DUKE OF FOIX. 

[Alone. 

She cannot sure again refuse to see me, 
And urge me to despair! she dare not do it: 


Fool that I am to give her thus the power; 
How weak is my proud heart to yield itself 
A voluntary slave! go, throw thyself, 
Mean as thou art, beneath the tyrant’s feet; 
Go, make thy life dependent on a word, 

A look, a smile, from proud Amelia; pass 
From love to fury, and from tears to rage; 
“Tis the last time I e’er will speak to her. 

I go — 


SCENE IL. 


THE DUKE, AMELIA AND THAIS advancing from the upper end of the 
stage. 


AMELIA. 

There’s hope, my Thais; yet I tremble. 
Would Vamir hazard this bold enterprise? 
‘Tis full of danger; ha! what do I see? 
[Advancing towards the Duke. 


DUKE. 

Amelia, what hath this way led thy steps 

I know not, but thy eyes too plainly tell me 
That I was not the object of their search: 
What! still turn from me, still insult the heart 
That dotes upon thee! cruel tyrant, thus 


To blast the laurels planted on my brow: 

O if Amelia’s hand had placed them there 

They might have flourished, but she has forgot 

Her plighted faith, and broke her flattering promise. 


AMELIA. 
Thou never hadst my faith, I never gave 
Thee promise, gratitude is all I owe thee. 


DUKE. 
Did I not offer thee my hand? 


AMELIA. 

Thou didst: 

It was an honor which I could not merit, 

And which I never sought, but I received it 
With due respect; you thought, no doubt, a rank 
So glorious must have dazzled poor Amelia. 
At length, my lord, ‘tis time to undeceive you; 
I do it with regret, because I know 

It will offend you, but I must be plain: 

In short, my lord, I love my king too well 

To think of wedding with his foe: thy blood, 

I know, is noble; mine is spotless yet, 

Nor will be stained with foul disloyalty, 

And I inherit from my ancestors 

The fixed abhorrence of my country’s foes: 
Nor will I e’er acknowledge for a master 

The friend of tyrants, be he e’er so great: 
Such is my firm resolve; perhaps, my lord, 

It may seem harsh, but you obliged me to it. 


DUKE. 

This is a language, madam, which I own 

I looked not for; I never could have thought 

That angry heaven, to make me doubly wretched, 
Would choose Amelia for its instrument 

Of vengeance: you have studied long in secret 


The arts of black ingratitude, of scorn 

And insult, and now open all your heart. 

I was a Stranger to this patriot zeal, 

This most heroic ardor for thy country, 

This fetch of policy; but tell me, madam, 
Whom have you here but this insulted lover, 
The injured Foix, to succor and support you? 


Thou hast reproached me with my new alliance, 
Those faithful friends on whom I here rely 

For all my safety, and for all my power: 
Without their aid thou hadst been still a captive; 
To them you owed your liberty and life, 

And am I thus rewarded? 


AMELIA. 

You prolonged 

My wretched days; but are they therefore yours, 
And may I not dispose them as I please? 

Did you preserve me but to make me wretched, 
To be a tyrant o’er the life you saved? 


DUKE. 

Ungrateful woman, thou deservest the name 

Of tyrant most, for now I read thy soul, 

See through the thin disguise, behold too plainly 
My own dishonor, and thy treacherous falsehood: 
I know thou lovest another, but whoe’er 

He be that thus hath robbed me of thy heart, 
Fear thou my love, and tremble at my rage; 

For, if he be on earth, I’1l find the traitor, 

And tear him from thee: if amidst its horrors 

My soul could feel one momentary joy, 

“Twould be to make thee wretched. 


AMELIA. 
No: my lord, 
Indeed it would not; reason will forbid it: 


Thy soul’s too noble to oppress with woe 

A life which thou hadst saved; but if thy heart 
Should ever stoop so low, thy virtues still, 
Thy goodness in my memory shall live, 

And only thy unkindness be forgotten. 

I pity, and forgive thee; thou wilt blush 


Hereafter at the thought of injuring me; 
Spite of thy threats, my soul is yet unmoved, 
Nor dreads thy anger, nor defies thy power. 


DUKE. 

Forgive the transports of a mind disturbed, 

The rage of love embittered by despair; 

Lisois, I find, holds secret conference with you, 
Abets you falsehood, and defends your conduct; 
Leans to the royal party, and combines 

In vain with you to make a convert of me: 

It seems I’m to be governed by your will, 

And not my own: your converse is the same, 
The same your purpose; but why use these arms 
Against me? to persuade my easy heart, 

Why must Amelia seek a stranger’s aid? 

A word will win me, if ‘tis spoke by love. 


AMELIA. 

My heart, I own, hath opened to thy friend 

Its hopes and fears, but he hath done much more 
Than he had promised: pity then my tears, 

Pity my sorrows, be thyself again; 

Subdue a passion which Amelia must not, 
Cannot return: accept my gratitude, 

“Tis all I have to give thee. 


DUKE. 

Lisois, then, 

And he alone, enjoys thy confidence, 

Thy friendship, more perhaps; I see it now. 


AMELIA. 

You may perhaps hereafter, but at present 

You have no right, sir, to control my thoughts, 
My actions, or my words; no right to blame me, 
Or to complain: I sought thy friend’s assistance, 
And he has given it me; I wish, my lord, 

That you would learn to act and think like him. 


SCENE III. 


THE DUKE. 

[Alone. 

‘Tis well: this base, ungrateful, perjured woman, 
Without a blush, confesses all her falsehood; 

The mystery is unfolded now: one friend, 

One only friend, I had, and he destroys me. 
Friendship! vain phantom, unsubstantial shade, 
So often sought for, and so seldom found, 

Thou ever hadst some wholesome draught to pour 
Into my cup of sorrow; but at last 

Thou, too, like love, hast cruelly deceived me! 
For the reward of all my errors past 

I have but this, that no allurements now, 

No flattering pleasures, henceforth shall betray me; 
For from this hour I will be fond — of nothing. 
But lo! the traitor comes with cruel hand 

To tear my wounds, and make them bleed afresh. 


SCENE IV. 
THE DUKE, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 

My lord, I come obedient to thy orders: 

But why that frown, those eyes of discontent 
That scowl upon me? has thy soul, long time 
The sport of passion, weighed in reason’s scale 
Thy interest, and thy happiness? 


DUKE. 
It has. 


LISOIS. 
And what was the result? 


DUKE. 

My eyes are opened 

To falsehood and deceit; I’ve learned to find 
A rival and a traitor in my friend. 


LISOIS. 
How’s that! 


DUKE. 
It is enough. 


LISOIS. 
Too much, my lord: 
Who is the traitor? 


DUKE. 

Canst thou ask me who? 

Who but thyself was privy to the wrongs 

I have received, who else must answer for them? 
I know, Amelia hath conversed with thee 

Here, in the palace; when I mentioned thee 

She trembled: this affected silence speaks 

Your guilt more plainly, and I know not which 
Most to abhor, Amelia, or — my friend. 


LISOIS. 
Canst thou yet listen to that friend? 


DUKE. 
I can. 


LISOIS. 


Thinkest thou I still am anxious for my fame? 
Dost thou esteem, and canst thou yet believe me? 


DUKE. 
I will: for till this hour I thought thee virtuous, 
And held thee for my friend. 


LISOIS. 

Those noble titles 

Have hitherto conducted me through life; 

But wherefore justify myself to thee? 

Thou’st not deserved it: know, Amelia’s charms 
Long since had touched my heart, before thy hand 
Had set her free, and saved her precious life, 
But by the ties of gratitude she’s thine; 

Thou hast deserved her by thy services: 

For me, I’m more the soldier than the soft 

And tender lover; I despise the art 

Of base seduction, fit for courts alone, 

And flattery’s smooth perfidiousness; my soul 
Is made of firmer stuff: I talked indeed 

Of marriage to her; and that sacred tie, 

Knit by esteem and fair equality 

Of fortune and condition, might have made her 
More happy far than rank and titles could, 

That stand upon a dangerous precipice: 

But yesternight, you know, I visited 

Your ramparts, when your jealous soul alarmed 
Discovered all its passion; I observed it: 
To-day I saw the object of your grief, 

Your loved Amelia, and beheld her charms 
With eyes of cold indifference: o’er myself 

I gained an easy conquest: I did more, 

Pleaded for thee, for an ungrateful friend, 

And urged a passion which I can’t approve; 
Recalled the memory of thy bounties past, 

Thy glory and thy rank, acknowledged faults 


I knew you had, and numbered all your virtues; 
All this against myself I did for thee; 

For my friend’s happiness gave up my own: 
And if the sacrifice is still imperfect, 

Show me the rival that still dares to oppose thee, 
And I will stake my life to do thee justice. 


DUKE. 

My friend, thou soarest above me; I am fallen, 
Abashed, confounded: who could see Amelia 
And not adore her? but to conquer thus 

Thy passion! O thou never couldst have loved her. 


LISOIS. 
I did: but love, like other passions, acts 
With different force on different minds. 


DUKE. 

I love 

Too well, my friend, and cannot imitate 
The virtue I admire: my foolish heart — 


LISOIS. 

I ask not for thy praises, but thy love; 

And if thou thinkest that I have merited 

Aught at thy hands, O do but serve thyself, 

Thy happiness is Lisois’ best reward. 

Thou seest with what determined hate thy brother 
Pursues the Moor, I dread the consequence: 

The people groan beneath this foreign yoke, 
Soon, I foresee, the empire will unite 

Their scattered powers, new enemies still rise 
Against us, the pure blood of Clovis still 

Is worshipped by the crowd, and soon or late 

The branches of this sacred tree, that long 

Have bent beneath the storm, again shall rise, 
Spring with fresh verdure, and overshade the land. 
Placed by thy rank and fortunes near the throne, 


Long time thou wert thy king and country’s friend; 
But in the days of public discord, fate 

Attached thee to another cause; perhaps 

New interests now may call for new connections, 
And what united may dissolve the tie; 

The power of these despotic governors 

May be restrained, and weakened by thy hand — 


DUKE. 

I wish it were so; thinkest thou then Amelia 
Would listen to me? if I should embrace 
The royal party, might she still be mine? 


LISOIS. 

I am a stranger to Amelia’s heart; 

But what are her designs, her views to thee? 
Must love alone decide the nation’s fate? 

In Touraine’s field, when gallant Clovis fought, 
And, o’er the haughty conquerors of Rome 
Victorious, stopped the bloody Arian’s hand, 
That dealt destruction round us, did he save 

His country, thinkest thou, but to please a mistress? 
This arm against a rival is prepared 

To serve my friend, but I would serve him more, 
Would cure him of this fond, destructive passion; 
This love deceives us, we’re too fearful of him; 
We wound ourselves, and lay the blame on him; 
The coward’s tyrant, and the hero’s slave; 

He may be conquered; Lisois has subdued him, 
And shall he triumph o’er the blood of kings 
Who never yet submitted to a foe? 

Awake, my friend, and be our great example 

In every virtue. 


DUKE. 
Yes, I will do all, 
All for Amelia; she must yield at last. 


Her laws, her king, her master, shall be mine: 
I have no will but her, and in her eyes 

Will read my duty, and my fate: possessed 

Of the dear treasure, will be reconciled 

To every foe. O how my heart enjoys 

The pleasing hope! I had no cause to fear, 

I have no rival; if thou art not loved, 

I can have none: who in this court would dare 
To cast one look towards Amelia? now 

Her vain pretexts are vanished; reason, glory, 
My interest, and my birth, the sacred right 

Of my great ancestors, all, all unite 

To bind the nuptial chain, and make me happy. 
Henceforth I am the king’s, and will support him 
So virtue bids, and beauty has commanded. 
On this blest day will I confirm the oaths 

I made to love: away, my friend, I leave 

My interest and my fortunes to thy care. 


LISOIS. 

Permit me, then, my lord, to seek the king: 

I could have wished that this important change 
Were to the hero, not the lover due; 

But be it as it may, the effect’s too glorious 

To blame the cause: I triumph in thy weakness, 
And bless for once the lucky power of love. 


SCENE V. 
THE DUKE, LISOIS, AN OFFICER. 


OFFICER. 

My lord, the foe advances; we expect 

A fierce assault, and wait your orders; time 
Is precious. 


DUKE. 
Cruel fate! to counteract 


My noble purpose! then farewell to peace, 
And welcome, victory! I’ll deserve Amelia: 
I heed not these rash fools: of all the foes 

I have to conquer, there’s but one to fear, 
And that’s — Amelia. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
DUKE OF FOIX, LISOIS. 


DUKE. 

The day is ours; thanks to thy friendly hand 
That guided my rash youth; thy noble soul, 
In peace or war, is my best counsellor. 


LISOIS. 

The glorious fire that animates thy heart 

Must always conquer, when ‘tis checked by prudence, 
As here it was: preserve this happy virtue, 

“Twill make thee happy, and ‘twill make thee great; 
The coward is restless, but the hero calm. 


DUKE. 

How is the lover? can he ever taste 

Of sweet tranquillity? But say, my friend, 

This unknown chief, that mounted on our ramparts, 
And with his single arm so long suspended 

The doubtful victory: I grow jealous of him: 
Where is he? what became of him? 


LISOIS. 

Surrounded 

By slaughtered friends, alone long time he stood, 
And braved opposing legions; but what most 
Surprised us, when at length he had escaped 
From every danger, wondrous to relate! 

He yielded up himself a prisoner to us; 

Conceals his rank and name, accuses heaven, 
And begs for instant death. One friend alone 
Attends him, and partakes his sorrows. 


DUKE. 

Lisois, 

Who can this bold, this fearless soldier be? 

He wore his beaver down: some secret charm 
O’erpowered my trembling soul when I opposed him. 
Whether this fatal passion that enslaves me 

Hath spread its weakness o’er each faculty, 

And left the soft impression on my soul, 

Or that my bleeding country’s voice alarmed 

This conscious heart, and silently reproached me. 


LISOIS. 

As for the weakness of thy soul, advice 

I know were vain, but sure thy country’s voice 
May still be heard; now is the time to show 
The greatness of thy soul, and give us peace. 
Fortune, that smiled on us to-day, perhaps 
May frown to-morrow, and thy pride be forced 
To sue for pardon to a haughty foe. 

Since thou art happy, and Amelia’s thine, 
Now rest thy glory on the common cause, 
This brave unknown may forward our designs; 
Let us improve the lucky moment. 


DUKE. 

Yes, 

My friend, I will do all to serve Amelia, 

Her cause is mine: I must prepare the minds 
Of my brave followers for the change; to thee, 
And to thy happy counsels, every bliss, 

Glory and peace, and hymeneal joys, 

To thee I owe, to friendship and to love. 


SCENE II. 
LISOIS, VAMIR AND EMAR at the farther end of the stage. 


LISOIS. 


It is the noble prisoner, and his friend, 
If I mistake not: this way they advance; 
He seems 0’erwhelmed with deep despair. 


VAMIR. 
O heaven! 
Where am I? whither dost thou lead me? 


LISOIS. 

Stranger, 

Whoe’er thou art, be comforted; thy fate 

Hath thrown thee into noble hands: thou’ It find 
A generous master, who can see desert 

Even in a foe: may I not ask thy name? 


VAMIR. 

I am a poor abandoned wretch, the sport 
Of fortune, one whose least affliction is 
To be a captive, and from every eye 
Would wish to hide the story of my fate: 


It is enough to be supremely wretched, 
Without this cruel witness of my woe: 
Too soon my name and sorrows will be known. 


LISOIS. 

Respect is due to misery like thine; 

I will not urge thee further, but retire: 
Perhaps even here thy soul may find relief 
In generous treatment, and a milder fate. 


SCENE III. 
VAMIR, EMAR. 


VAMIR. 
A milder fate! I must not hope for it: 


O I have lived too long. 


EMAR. 

Thank heaven, my lord, 

That we are fallen amongst such noble foes, 
And shall not groan beneath a stranger’s power. 


VAMIR. 
No yoke sometimes so galling as a brother’s. 


EMAR. 
But you were bred together, and the ties 
Of tenderest friendship linked your hearts. 


VAMIR. 

They did: 

But O the friendship of our early years 

Soon takes its flight: he loved me once, and still 
This heart retains a brother’s kindness for him: 
I cannot hate him, though he conquered me. 


EMAR. 

He knows not yet how great a captive comes 
To grace his triumph; knows not that a brother 
Is in his power, whom vengeance had inspired. 


VAMIR. 

No: Emar, never did a thought of vengeance 
Enter my heart; a different passion swayed 
The soul of Vamir: can it be, just heaven! 
Or is it but the lying voice of fame, 

That my Amelia’s false, that she has broke 
Her solemn vows? for whom, too? added guilt 
To her, and double sorrow to thy friend! 
The sacred laws of nature, and the ties 

Of tender love, all broken, all betrayed! 
Unjust, inhuman brother! 


EMAR. 

Knows he then 

How dear a treasure he hath robbed thee of 
In thy Amelia? did not Vamir say 

That he was still a stranger to thy love? 


VAMIR. 

But she is not: she knows what solemn ties, 
What strict engagements, bound us to each other: 
That at the altar, ere we had confirmed 

Our mutual vows, the barbarous Moor rushed in, 
And tore her from me; the base ravishers 
Escaped my vengeance, and my happier brother 
Enjoys the precious treasure Vamir lost 
Ungrateful woman! came I here, my friend, 

But to reproach her? what will it avail? 

She will not listen to my fond complaint: 

But to my royal master I have lived 

A faithful servant, and to false Amelia, 

And faithful will I die: when she shall know 
How well I loved her, she may shed a tear, 

And in a brother’s arms lament my fate. 


EMAR. 
Repress thy sorrows; see, the duke approaches. 


VAMIR. 
Be still, my heart. 


SCENE IV. 
DUKE OF FOIX, VAMIR, EMAR. 


DUKE. 

This mystery alarms me: 

But I must see this noble captive: ha! 
He turns aside with horror. 


VAMIR. 

Hateful life! 

Must I support thee still? must I again 
Behold the faithless wretch? 


DUKE. 
What do I hear? 


VAMIR. 
Dost thou not know me? 


DUKE. 
Ha! my brother! Vamir! 


VAMIR. 
Alas! too sure I am that wretched brother, 
Thy vanquished foe, a poor abandoned captive. 


DUKE. 

Thou art my brother still, and I forgive thee; 
But ‘tis most strange, and most unnatural: 
Could the king find no instrument but thee 
To execute his vengeance on my head? 
What had I done to Vamir? 


VAMIR. 
Made his life 
Unhappy: would that thou hadst taken it from me! 


DUKE. 
Dreadful effects of civil strife! 


VAMIR. 
More dreadful 
Are the deep wounds that pierce the heart of Vamir. 


DUKE. 
Against another foe I might have shown 


A soldier’s courage, but I pity thee. 


VAMIR. 

Pity thyself, the wretch who has betrayed 

His country, and deceived the king that loved him; 
A traitor, and unworthy of thy race. 


DUKE. 

Brand me not, Vamir, with opprobrious name 

Of traitor, lest I should forget myself, 

And spurn thee for the insult: no, my brother, 

I’m not that base, ungrateful wretch thou thinkest me; 
Thou seest me ready to restore fair peace, 

And heal the wounds of my divided country. 


VAMIR. 
Thou heal our wounds! thou — 


DUKE. 

Yes: the day that seemed 

So fatal to thy peace shall quench the flames 
Of public discord, and unite us all. 


VAMIR. 
O ‘tis a day of sorrow. 


DUKE. 
Of delight 
And joy, the day that crowns my wishes — 


VAMIR. 
How! 


DUKE. 
Yes, Vamir, all is changed, and I am happy. 


VAMIR. 
It may be so: I heard indeed thy heart 


These three months past has been the slave of love; 
And if report say true, most violent 
And fierce thy passion. 


DUKE. 

Thou hast heard aright; 

I love her even to madness: thou art come 

In happy hour to make our bliss complete. 
Yes: I will lay my friends, my foes, my every claim, 
Revenge and glory, all beneath her feet. 

Go, tell her two unhappy brothers, long 

[To his attendants. 

By adverse fate to different interests bound, 
Wait but a look from her to be united. 

[To Vamir. 

Blame not my passion, Vamir, when thou seest 
The lovely object, soon thou wilt approve it. 


VAMIR. 
[ Aside. 
And does she love thee? cruel thought! 


DUKE. 

At least 

She ought: one obstacle alone remained, 
And that shall be removed. 


VAMIR. 

[Aside. 

Inhuman brother! 

Knowest thou what led me to this fatal place, 
And meanest thou to insult me? 


DUKE. 

Let us bury 

In deep oblivion every thought of discord; 
Behold, the fair Amelia comes. 


SCENE V. 
DUKE OF FOIX, VAMIR, AMELIA. 


AMELIA. 
O heaven! 
What do I see? I die. 


DUKE. 

Amelia, listen, 

And mark how happiness ariseth oft 

From our misfortunes; this day I have conquered, 
And this day found a brother; thou, my Vamir, 
Shalt be a witness to the power of love. 

What nor Amelia’s prayers, nor her reproaches, 
My generous friend, my country, and my king, 
Long time in vain solicited, her charms 


At length have won: to them I yield submissive. 
Amelia, whilst I was thy sovereign’s foe, 

Thou wouldst not listen to my vows: henceforth 
I have no laws, no friends, no king, but thine: 
So love commands, and love shall be obeyed. 
Vamir, thou’rt free: be thou the messenger 

Of welcome tidings to the court: away, 

And tell the king I hasten to present 

His fair ally, the conqueror who subdued 

A rebel’s heart, and of a dangerous foe 

Hath made a faithful subject; changed by her, 
And her alone. 


VAMIR. 

[Aside. 

“Tis as I wished: my fate 

Will soon be known: speak, and pronounce our doom. 


DUKE. 
Amelia, speak, art thou not satisfied 


With my submission? Is it not enough 

To see a conqueror thus humbly kneel 
Before thee? Can my life alone content 
Thy cruel heart? take it, ungrateful woman! 
I wished but to preserve it for thy sake; 

For thee alone I lived, for thee will die. 


AMELIA. 

I am astonished, and my faltering voice 

Will scarce give utterance to my words — my lord, 
If thy great soul laments thy country’s fate, 

And feels for her distress, thy generous care 

Must spring from nobler motives than the wish 

To serve Amelia; thou hast heard the voice 

Of powerful nature: what hath love to do 

Where only honor hath a right to dictate? 


DUKE. 

“Tis thy own work, Amelia, all thy own: 

O’er every interest, every passion, love 
Superior reigns; reproach me, cover me 

With shame, no matter: I must force thy heart; 
Come to the altar. 


VAMIR. 
Darest thou — 


AMELIA. 

No, my lord; 

I’d sooner die: my life’s at thy command, 
But not my heart: there is a fatal bar 
Between us, and I never can be thine. 


DUKE. 

‘Tis well, ungrateful — dost thou hear her, Vamir? 
But [ll be calm: Ill not complain of thee, 

I see thee now: the soft persuasive arts 

That call our passions forth, the flattering hope 


That’s given but to betray, the subtle poison 
Spread o’er our hearts, deceitful all and vain, 
No longer shall seduce my easy faith, 

The eye of reason hath detected them, 

And the same art that bound hath set me free: 
I will not blush before thee, Vamir: no, 

I will not be despised: but let me see 

This hidden rival, bring him here before me, 
And I will yield him up the worthless prize; 
For know, I have contempt enough for both 
To wish you were united; that alone 

Should be your punishment. 


AMELIA. 
Perhaps, my lord, 
‘Twere fittest for Amelia to retire 


In silence, but I hold my honor dear, 

And must defend it: I have been accused 
Before thy brother, and must answer thee. 
Know, then, I’m destined to another’s arms; 
I own my love, my tender passion for him; 
Amelia were unworthy of his heart, 

Had she e’er given a distant hope to thee: 
But thou wouldst seize my faith and liberty, 
As if they were by right of conquest thine. 

I owed thee much, but injuries like these, 
My lord, discharge the debt of gratitude, 
And cancel all: I saw, and pitied long 

The violence of thy fruitless passion for me; 
Do not then make me hate thee: I rejected 
Thy proffered vows, but never scorned thy love: 
I wished for thy esteem, and gave thee mine. 


DUKE. 
Perfidious woman! naught hast thou deserved 
But my resentment, which thou soon shalt know 


Is equal to my love: thou waitedst then 

For Vamir to be witness of my shame! 

I should have thought he was himself the traitor, 
If — but he ne’er beheld thy fatal charms, 

My happier brother never knew Amelia. 

Who is this rival? let me know his name, 

But think not I will tamely yield to him. 

No: I deceived thee there, but cannot long 
Dissemble; I will drag thee to the altar, 

There, as he dies in torment, shall he see 

Our hands united; I will dip in blood 

The torch of Hymen: well I know that princes 
Have been despised for mean and vulgar slaves, 
But I shall find him. 


VAMIR. 
Why shouldst thou suppose 
This rival so contemptible? 


DUKE. 

And why 

Shouldst thou excuse him? Didst thou never know her? 
‘Tis dreadful to conceive it. If thou didst, 

Now, traitor, tremble. 


VAMIR. 

Vamir tremble? No: 

Too long already I have borne in silence 

Thy cruel insults; know me now, barbarian, 
Know a despair that’s equal to thy own: 
Strike here; behold thy brother, and thy rival. 


DUKE. 
Thou, Vamir, thou? 


VAMIR. 
Yes: for these two years past 
We’ ve been united in the strictest bonds 


Of tender love; the only good on earth 

I wished to keep, thy cruel hand hath strove 

To ravish from me, made my life unhappy: 
Judge of my miseries by thy own: we both 

Are jealous, both were born the slaves of passion: 
Hatred and love, resentment, and despair, 
Possess our souls, and all in the extreme: 

Thou wert my rival, therefore I opposed thee: 
Furious and blind, I ran, I flew to save 

The object of my love; not all thy power 
Restrained me, nor my weakness, time nor place, 
Not even thy noble courage; love prevailed 

O’er friendship, and the ties of blood: be thou 


Cruel like me, like me unnatural. 

Whilst I have life, thou never canst enjoy 

Thy conquest, never canst possess Amelia: 

Strike, then, and punish, shed thy brother’s blood; 
But when thou draggest her with thee to the altar, 
Remember, she’s thy sister, and my wife. 


DUKE. 
Guards, seize the traitor, take him from my sight. 


AMELIA. 
Stay, cruel prince; art thou inflexible, 
Deaf to the voice of nature? O, my lord! 


VAMIR. 

Sue not for me, Amelia, Vamir’s fate 

Is to be envied: he most claims your pity 
Who hath betrayed his king, and injured thee: 
I am revenged, the victory is mine; 

For thou art hated here, and I’m beloved. 


AMELIA. 
[Kneeling to the Duke. 
O dearest prince, my lord, see at your feet — 


DUKE. 

Away with him: rise, madam, for thy tears 
And fruitless prayers to save a traitor’s life 
But pour fresh poison o’er my wounded heart 
That bleeds for thee; but I will die, Amelia, 
Not unrevenged: when thou shalt feel my rage 
Accuse thyself; the work is all thy own. 


AMELIA. 
I cannot leave thee: O my lord, yet hear — 


DUKE. 
If I must hear thee, speak, go on. 


SCENE VI. 
THE DUKE, VAMIR, AMELIA, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 

My lord, 

The people are in arms; at Vamir’s name 
They rose tumultuous, and on every side 
Disorder reigns; the affrighted soldiers leave 
Their colors, and in wild confusion fly: 
Meantime the foe unites his scattered powers, 
And rushes on us. 


DUKE. 

Go, ungrateful woman! 

Thou hast not long to glory in thy crimes; 
Follow her — 

[To one of her attendants. 

I must to the factious crowd 

And show myself: thou, Lisois, guard this traitor. 


SCENE VII. 


VAMIR, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 

Art thou a traitor? couldst thou thus disgrace 
Thy noble blood, to violate the laws 

Of nature? could a prince so far forget 

His duty and himself? 


VAMIR. 

I never did: 

The people’s just: my brother is a rebel, 
And has betrayed his master. 


LISOIS. 

Hear me, Vamir; 

My soul desires no greater happiness 

Than to unite you: long have I beheld 

With deep regret my bleeding country’s woes, 
Our fields laid waste, and nature sacrificed 

To discord and revenge; the haughty Moor, 
Raised on our ruins, menacing the state, 
Which we have weakened by our own divisions. 
O if thou bearest a heart that’s truly noble, 
And worthy of thy race, now save thy country; 
Exert thy power to reconcile the king, 

Soften thy brother, and put out the flames 

Of civil war. 


VAMIR. 

Impossible! thy cares 

Are fruitless all and vain: if naught but discord, 
Revenge and hatred, led me to the field, 

Had glory and ambition fired my breast, 

Thou mightest have hoped indeed to reunite us; 
But there’s a bar more fatal still behind. 


LISOIS. 
What could it be! O tell me, Vamir. 


VAMIR. 


Love: 
Love that has filled this breast with savage fury, 
And made my brother cruel and inhuman. 


LISOIS. 

Good heaven! that vain caprice should thus destroy 
The noblest purposes! Almighty love, 

Canst thou reverse the laws of nature, fill 

With unrelenting hate the jealous hearts 


Of fondest brothers, and in every clime 

By private passions work the public ruin? 

Vamir, I feel for both, but long have served 

Thy brother; I must hence, and second him 
Against thy factious friends: the strife is dreadful, 
And much I fear will have a bloody end; 

But I must fly to succor him: farewell; 

Thou art my prisoner, but I leave thee here; 

Give me thy word, that shall suffice. 


VAMIR. 
I do. 


LISOIS. 

Would I could knit you in the bonds of peace! 
But much more to be feared than all thy foes 
And far more fatal, is the tyrant, love. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
VAMIR, AMELIA, EMAR. 


AMELIA. 

O Vamir, how the hand of heaven hath marked 
My life with sad variety of woe! 

The chance of war, that tore me from thy arms. 
Once more hath joined us; but, alas! we meet 
On mournful terms, meet but to part; my Vamir, 
Didst thou not say it must be so? 


VAMIR. 
Tt must: 
Thou seest me chained by honor’s laws beneath 


A rival’s power: my sacred word is given: 
Vamir may die, but must not follow thee. 


AMELIA. 
Thou who hast dared to fight, art thou afraid 
To flee from him? 


VAMIR. 

I am: my honor binds me: 

Take thou advantage of the general tumult, 
Which favors thy retreat: a guard attends 

To aid thy flight; heaven will protect thy virtues; 
Hope for the best. 


AMELIA. 
What can Amelia hope, 
When thou art from her? 


VAMIR. 


‘Tis but for a day. 


AMELIA. 

O but that day will be an age to me. 

Grant, heaven! my tears and terrors may be vain. 
The Moor, I know, thirsts for my Vamir’s blood; 
Thinkest thou thy brother will not give it him? 
He loves with fury, and he hates with rancor; 
His hatred, like his love, is in extreme: 

He is thy rival, and the Moor’s ally. 

I tremble for thee. 


VAMIR. 
He would never dare — 


AMELIA. 
O his impetuous passion knows no bounds! 


VAMIR. 

He must be taught to know them soon; the king 
Comes to avenge us; half his force already 
Throngs to the royal standard; if thou lovest me, 
Fly, my Amelia, from the impending storm, 
From dreadful slaughter, and the din of arms, 
And all the terrors of a bloody field; 

But, above all, avoid my furious rival, 

Whose jealous love despised, will turn to rage; 
Avoid an insult Vamir must avenge, 

Or perish in the attempt: my dear Amelia, 
Hope of my life, the only good on earth 

I have to boast, do not expose thyself 

To needless dangers, but retire in safety. 


AMELIA. 
Why wilt thou hazard then thy precious life, 
And stay without Amelia? 


VAMIR. 


When thou art safe, 

I shall not fear my brother; soon perhaps 
Vamir may prove his best support: to-day 

I am his prisoner, but perchance to-morrow 
May be his patron, and persuade the king 
To spare a rebel: to protect my rival 

Were noble triumph. Haste, Amelia, leave 
This seat of danger. 


AMELIA. 

Wheresoever fate 

Shall cast my hapless lot, I'll carry with me 
My hatred and my love; ‘midst every danger, 
In the wild desert, or the gloomy dungeon, 
In exile, or in chains, in death itself, 

Still shall I think of, still adore my Vamir: 
But O I cannot bear to live without thee! 


VAMIR. 
It is too much: thy griefs unman my soul. 
What noise was that? O thou hast staid too long! 


SCENE IL. 
AMELIA, VAMIR, DUKE OF FOIX, Guards. 


DUKE. 
I hear his voice; ‘tis he: stay, villain, thou 
Who hast betrayed me. 


VAMIR. 

I betrayed thee not. 

Now satiate thy revenge, and take my life; 

Lose not a moment, for the hand of heaven 

Is raised against thee: tremble, slave, thy king 
Approaches: thou hast conquered none but Vamir: 
Thy master comes, take heed. 


DUKE. 
He may avenge, 
But cannot save thee; for thy blood — 


AMELIA. 

O no, 

Amelia’s guilty: let Amelia die, 

And not my Vamir: I deceived thy guards, 
And bartered with them to assist my flight 
From hated slavery, and a tyrant’s power: 
Punish my crimes, but, O respect a brother, 
Respect thyself, thy own unblemished fame! 


He ne’er betrayed, but loves and would have served thee, 
Even when thy rage had doomed him to destruction. 
What crime has he committed? none, my lord, 

None but the crime of loving his Amelia. 


DUKE. 

The more thou pleadest for him, the more his guilt: 
Thou art his murderer: thou, whose fatal charms 
Have poisoned all our happiness, and armed 

Our hands against each other, may the blood 

Of both fall on thee! now thou weepest; thy tears 
No longer shall deceive me: I must die, 

But Vamir first shall perish. Yet I love thee, 
Even yet thou mayest escape the fatal blow: 
Accept my hand, attend me to the altar, 

And seal his pardon there. 


AMELIA. 
Who, I, my lord? 


DUKE. 
It is enough. 


AMELIA. 
Shall I be false to Vamir? 


DUKE. 
Stop — answer me. 


AMELIA. 
I cannot. 


DUKE. 
Let him die. 


VAMIR. 
Amelia, never let his threats o’ercome 
Thy noble faith, but love me well enough 


To see me perish: leave me to my fate; 
Now I shall fall triumphant: shouldst thou yield, 
Vamir must die by his Amelia’s hand. 


DUKE. 
Guards, drag the traitor to the tower: away. 


SCENE III. 
DUKE, AMELIA. 


AMELIA. 

And wilt thou make this horrid sacrifice? 
Pollute thee with the blood of innocence? 
Thou wilt not! 


DUKE. 

Yes: to hate thee, and to die, 

Is all I wish; to see thee more unhappy, 

More wretched than myself, to shed the blood 
That’s dearest to thee, and to make thy days 

As full of woe as was that fatal hour 

Which hath destroyed us all. Away, and leave me; 
The sight of thee distracts me. 


SCENE IV. 
DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 


AMELIA. 

From thy justice, 

And, that alone, I can expect relief. 
Help me to soften this obdurate heart: 
Assist me, Lisois. 


DUKE. 
If thou listenest to her, 
Thou art not my friend. 


AMELIA. 
I call just heaven to witness. 


DUKE. 
Hence from my sight: I loathe thee. 


AMELIA. 

Tyrant, go, 

For I abhor thee; spite of all thy rage, 

I thought a woman might at least command 
Some cold respect: but love, that softens all, 
Hath lost its tender influence o’er thy heart: 
I leave thee to thy rage; go, sacrifice 


Thy victims, amidst thy crimes be sure thou count 


Amelia’s death, and with it count thy own, 
For vengeance comes, and in thy punishment 
Unites us all; inglorious shalt thou perish, 
And unlamented. Die, inhuman savage; 
And may that hatred, that contempt of thee, 
Which now I feel, pursue thy memory, 
And after ages execrate thy name! 


SCENE V. 


DUKE OF FOIX, LISOIS. 


DUKE. 

Yes, cruel prophet, I expect the doom 
Pronounced by thee, that discord’s fatal hand 
Shall seize on all, and join us in the tomb. 


LISOIS. 
Rage has o’erpowered him, and his senses fail. 


DUKE. 

What says my friend? am I to suffer shame 

And insult thus; and shall my haughty rival 
Bear off the false, perfidious, dear Amelia? 

Wilt thou bear this, or waitest thou till the traitor 
Shall raise a powerful faction to enslave me? 


LISOIS. 

Too well I see, my lord, the royal party 
Hath spread sedition through the multitude, 
And shook their faith. 


DUKE. 
Vamir lights up the flame: 
He has betrayed us all. 


LISOIS. 

I never meant 

To palliate Vamir’s crimes, for much I dread 
The fatal consequence; already France 

Is armed against us. If the people seek 
Their safety in rebellion, all is lost, 
Danger’s on every side. 


DUKE. 
What’s to be done? 


LISOIS. 


Prevent it; rage and love must be subdued; 

Then may we conquer all. We must be firm 

And resolute; avoid, or brave the storm, 

Do as thou wilt, my hand is ready still 

To aid my friend. This morning thou hadst thoughts 


Of treating with the king: if thou commandest, 

I'll go, my lord, even now, and sue for peace; 

Or if we try the fortune of the day, 

The faithful Lisois shall attend thee still: 

There, if thou fallest, thy friend shall not survive thee. 


DUKE. 

Alone I will descend into the grave: 

Live thou, to serve my cause, and to avenge me. 

My hour is come, I must fulfil my fate: 

Who wishes but for death, is sure to find it; 

But mine should come with all his terrors round him; 
I must have vengeance; and whene’er I fall, 

Will drag my rival with me to the tomb. 


LISOIS. 
What horrid thoughts are these! 


DUKE. 

In yonder tower 

He is confined: ‘tis under thy command, 
And thou didst promise, that whene’er — 


LISOIS. 
Of whom 
Speakest thou, my lord? a brother? 


DUKE. 

No: a traitor, 

My worst of foes, a rival who abhors me; 

One who has robbed me of my dearest treasure: 
The Moor demands his head, and I have promised 


To give it him. 


LISOIS. 
Ha! promised to shake off 
The bonds of nature and humanity! 


DUKE. 
Long since they had proscribed him. 


LISOIS. 
And to them, 
Thou yieldest his life? 


DUKE. 

Not to their vengeance only, 

But to my own, which shall be satisfied. 
What is the Moor to me, or what my country? 


LISOIS. 
To love then you would make the sacrifice, 
And I must be the executioner. 


DUKE. 

No: I expect not so much justice from thee; 

I am a wretch, abandoned and forlorn, 

Betrayed by love, deserted by my friend; 

But there are those who yet will keep their promise; 
Others, perhaps, may serve me, nor allege 

Such poor excuses for ingratitude. 


LISOIS. 

[After a long silence. 

I am resolved; and be it guilt or justice, 

Ne’er shalt thou say that Lisois hath betrayed thee: 
Thou art unhappy: Vamir is a traitor. 

It is enough; I love thee, and consent: 

There is a time for desperate extremes, 

When duties the most sacred must give way 


To hard necessity: at such an hour 
I cannot suffer thee to try the faith 
Of any heart but mine: success alone 


Must prove my friendship: soon shalt thou determine 
Whether thy Lisois loved thee, and was faithful. 


DUKE. 

Once more in sorrow I behold a friend; 
Deserted by the world, in thee I find 
My only refuge: thou wilt not permit 

A haughty rival to insult my rage, 

To trample on my ashes, and enjoy 

My kingdom in the arms of my Amelia. 


LISOIS. 
I will not; but in recompense for this, 
I must demand another sacrifice. 


DUKE. 
What is it? speak. 


LISOIS. 

I cannot bear the Moor, 

Our insolent protector; cannot bear 

To see him lord it o’er thy noble subjects. 

I would not serve a tyrant, nor submit 

To shameful slavery for a poor support 

We do not want; ‘tis in our power at least 
To die without him: leave to me, my lord, 
The conduct of this day, perhaps my service 
May claim it of thee: Lisois and the Moor 
Would ne’er agree: I must command alone, 
To the last hour. 


DUKE. 
Thou shalt: I’ll give thee all 
Thou canst desire, let but Amelia feel 


Despair like mine, and weep in tears of blood 
Her treacherous lover: let me hear her groans 


In my last moments to delight my soul; 
And for the rest, ‘tis equal all: to thee 

I trust my glory; go, dispose, command, 
Prepare thee for the field. I hope not now 
For victory, nor for honorable death; 

For what is honor to a heart like mine, 
Sunk in despair! O be the sad remembrance 
Of a false mistress, and a cruel rival, 
Buried with me in everlasting silence! 


LISOIS. 

Eternal night, if possible, should hide 

Such dreadful deeds: would death had closed our eyes 
Before this day of horrors; but I go 

To keep my word, and save my friend. Farewell. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
DUKE OF FOIX, AN OFFICER. 


DUKE. 

Perpetual misery! am I doomed to see 
Nothing but faction, treason, and revolt? 
Where are the rebels, do they mutiny? 


OFFICER. 
At sight of you, my lord, the crowd dispersed. 


DUKE. 

On every side I am oppressed by Vamir; 

All hearts are his; my miseries are complete; 
But what hath Lisois done? 


OFFICER. 
His watchful courage 
Defends our ramparts ‘gainst the foe. 


DUKE. 

That soldier 

You brought to me in secret, has he done 
What I commanded? 


OFFICER. 
Yes, my lord: ere now 
He’s at the tower. 


DUKE. 

“Tis well: a common arm 

Will do it best, and execute my vengeance 
Without remorse: Lisois’ uncertain heart 
Was not to be depended on; methought 


He looked with too much coolness on my rage; 
We seldom try to mitigate a grief, 

Which we contemn: to other hands I’II trust 
My great revenge. — Go thou, and fetch my standard, 
Let it be brought upon the ramparts to me: 
New dangers press, and for the field again 

We must prepare: let the same zeal inspire thee, 
And the same courage, imitate thy master, 
And learn of him — to die, 

[Exit Officer. 

Ere this ‘tis done. 

A base, ungrateful woman dips my hands 

In brother’s blood, and leads me to the tomb: 
A guilty murderer, ha! what means my heart? 
I’ve nourished vengeance long; and shall I not 
Enjoy it now? I tremble: and a voice, 

Solemn and sad, cries from my inmost soul, 
Stop, Foix, he is thy brother, hapless prince, 
Call back the murderer: Vamir was thy friend. 
O sweet remembrance of our infant years, 
When in the days of innocence our hearts 
Spoke nature’s language, and imparted free 
Our mutual wishes! O how oft has Vamir 
Partook my griefs, and with a brother’s hand, 
Wiped off the falling tears! and shall I now 
Destroy him? O thou fatal passion, where, 
Where hast thou led me? sure I was not born 
This savage, this barbarian: Vamir yet 

Was guilty; Vamir robbed me of my life, 

In my Amelia: still I am unjust; 

He loved; was that a crime to merit death? 
Alas! nor time, nor war, nor absence, cooled 
Their faithful passion; still their guiltless flame 
In purest lustre shone, before my heart 

Was poisoned by the cruel draught of love: 

But Vamir braves my wrath, and is my foe; 
Deceives me, hates me; yet he is my brother. 


He should have lived, he was beloved, and happy, 
And only I should perish: I will die 

But as I lived, with honor. Pity melts me, 

Nature determines, and I will forgive him. 

“Tis time — 


SCENE IL. 
DUKE OF FOIX, AN OFFICER. 


DUKE. 

Prevent a parricide: away, 

Haste to the tower, reverse my orders: go. 
And let my brother — 


OFFICER. 
O my lord — 


DUKE. 
What sayest thou! 
Run, fly, obey me. 


OFFICER. 

Near the gate this moment 

I saw a body covered o’er with blood, 
Carried in secret forth by Lisois’ orders, 
And much I fear — 


DUKE. 

O heaven! my brother’s dead 

And I yet live: earth hath not swallowed me, 
Nor lightning blasted: a base murderer, 

Foe to his country, an unnatural brother, 

How love has changed me! what a load of guilt 
Have I to answer for! the veil’s removed; 

And now, alas! I know myself too well; 

I cannot be more guilty: O my brother! 

I feel I loved thee, yet I slew thee, Vamir. 


OFFICER. 
Amelia comes, my lord, and begs to speak 
In private with you. 


DUKE. 


O I must not see her! 

Not for the world: I cannot bear it: no, 
She will avenge the murder in my blood: 
But let her come: I tremble to behold her. 


SCENE III. 
DUKE OF FOIX, AMELIA, THAIS. 


AMELIA. 

My lord, you have prevailed: and since that hatred 
(How can I call it by another name?) 

Which hath so long pursued me, now requires 
A brother’s blood, or his Amelia’s hand, 

Take it: the choice is made, and I am thine: 
Remember, I’m the purchase of thy guilt: 
Loosen his chains, and set my Vamir free, 
That Ino more may tremble for his life, 

And I will give thee all, yield up my hopes 

Of happiness with him, and follow thee, 

Even to the altar; there the hand that gives 

My faith away shall punish all my weakness. 
Know, at the temple, where thy bridal vows — 
But thou desirest my hand, and that alone 

I have to give thee: ha! thou art silent: say, 

Is Vamir, is thy brother freed already? 


DUKE. 
My brother! 


AMELIA. 
Gracious heaven! — remove my fears, 


Thy eyes are bathed in tears. 


DUKE. 
Thou askest his life 


AMELIA. 
What do I hear? didst thou not promise me — 


DUKE. 
It is too late. 


AMELIA. 
Too late! O Vamir! 


DUKE. 

Yes, 

It is indeed; would it were not, Amelia; 

The cruel Lisois has obeyed my orders 

Too faithfully: O live, to punish me; 

Pierce this inhuman, this unnatural heart, 

That loved thee but too well: I killed my brother, 
But for thy sake: revenge on me the crimes 
Which but for thee I never had committed. 


AMELIA. 
[Falling into the arms of Thais. 
Vamir is dead, barbarian! 


DUKE. 
And thy hand 
Shall shed the murderer’s blood. 


AMELIA. 
[Fainting. 

And is he gone? 
My Vamir — 


DUKE. 


Thy reproaches — 


AMELIA. 

Spare me, spare me, 

Ill not reproach thee; take thy sorrows hence, 
And thy repentance: let me but embrace him, 
And die. 


DUKE. 
Amelia, thou hast too much cause 
To grieve, but O for pity take this life 


That’s hateful to me; but I’ve not deserved 
To perish by thy hand; but thou shalt guide — 


SCENE IV. 
DUKE, AMELIA, LISOIS. 


LISOIS. 
What would thy rashness do? 


DUKE. 

[They disarm him. 
An act of justice: 
Punish myself. 


AMELIA. 
Wert thou his vile accomplice? 


DUKE. 
Thou minister of guilt, thou hast obeyed me. 


LISOIS. 
I promised you, my lord, and I have done 
But what I ought. 


DUKE. 
Thy stubborn virtue oft 


Hath checked my follies, and opposed my weakness; 
But when I bade thee be a murderer, 
And kill my brother, then thou wert obedient. 


LISOIS. 

When I refused but now to execute 

The bloody office, didst thou not employ 
Another hand? 


DUKE. 

Love, powerful love, that chained 

My reason down, and swayed my foolish heart, 
Love pleads for me; but thou whose wisdom calms 
Each rising passion, whose unaltered soul, 

Firm and unshaken, I so oft have feared, 

So oft respected, that thou, thus unmoved, 
Shouldst suffer such a deed of horror; O 

“Tis terrible! 


LISOIS. 

Since sorrow and repentance, 

Virtue’s best monitors, have pierced thy soul 
With just remorse: since, spite of all thy rashness, 
To save a brother’s blood thou gladly now 
Wouldst give thy own; ye both shall find a friend. 
Keep thou thy penitence. 

[To the Duke. 

Dry up thy tears. 

[To Amelia. 

This is a day of triumph. Prince, come forth: 
Embrace thy brother. 

[The Scene opens, and discovers Vamir. 


AMELIA. 
O my Vamir! 


DUKE. 
Ha! 


My brother! 


AMELIA. 
Gracious heaven! 


DUKE. 
Can it be? 


VAMIR, advancing to the front. 
Again I see, again embrace my brother. 


DUKE. 
O thy forgiveness makes my crime still greater. 


AMELIA. 
O noble Lisois, thou hast given me life. 


DUKE. 
Life to us all. 


LISOIS. 

A base assassin raised 

His arm against Vamir, but I felled the traitor, 
And laid him breathless at my feet, then feigned 
That I had shed thy brother’s blood: I knew 
Thou wouldst repent, and wish the deed undone. 


DUKE. 

This was a service I can ne’er reward 

But by endeavoring to be worthy of it: 

My crime sits heavy on me, and my eyes, 
Fixed on the earth, dare not look up to Vamir, 
And to the wronged Amelia. 


VAMIR. 

We would both 

Have served thee with our royal master; both 
Are still devoted to thee. What, my brother, 


Is thy design? O speak! 


DUKE. 

To do you justice: 

To expiate, by the greatest punishment, 

The greatest crime that love and fierce resentment 
Could e’er commit: long I adored Amelia; 

Even when I gave her Vamir up to death, 

I loved Amelia: I adore her still, 

Nay, more than ever, yet I yield her to thee, 

And sacrifice my heart to make you blest. 

Take her, be happy, and forgive thy brother. 


VAMIR. 
Behold me at thy feet, with gratitude 
Warm as thy bounty, as thy love sincere. 


AMELIA. 

Permit me to embrace thy knees with Vamir, 
Accept our tenderest friendship, for thy goodness 
Has amply paid for all my sufferings past. 


DUKE. 

No more of this, it doubles my misfortunes, 

And shows me but what happiness I’ve lost: 

But I will learn from you to follow virtue, 

My heart is yours: I’m now indeed thy brother, 

By thy example I will love my country. 

Let us away, and to the king relate 

My crimes, my sorrows, and thy happiness: 

Let Vamir’s zeal and Vamir’s truth be mine, 

Faithful to France, to friendship, and to thee; 

Foix shall deserve your pardon and your praise; 

Ye shall forget his follies and his crimes, 

And henceforth know him only by his virtues. 
End of the Fifth and Last Act. 


SOCRATES 


——_ ._ — er 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
ANITUS, DRIXA, TERPANDER, ACROS. 


ANITUS. 
My dear confidante, and you my trusty friends, you well know how much 
money I have put into your pockets this last feast of Ceres: I am now going 
to be married, and I hope you will all do your respective duties on this great 
occasion. 


DRIXA. 
That, my lord, we most certainly shall, provided you give us an opportunity 
of getting a little more by it. 


ANITUS. 

I shall want of you, Madam Drixa, two fine Persian carpets; from you, 
Terpander, I must have two large silver candlesticks; and from you, half a 
dozen robes. 


TERPANDER. 
A considerable demand, my lord; but there is nothing which we would not 
do to merit your holy protection. 


ANITUS. 

O you will be rewarded for it a hundred fold: ‘tis the best means to gain the 
favor of the gods: give much, and much you shall receive; but above all fail 
not, I beseech you, to stir up the people against all the rich and great, who 
are deficient in paying their vows, and presenting their offerings. 


ACROS. 
On that, my lord, you may depend; it is a duty too sacred ever to be 
neglected by us. 


ANITUS. 


“Tis well, my friends; may heaven continue to inspire you with the same 
just and pious sentiments, and be assured you will prosper; you, your 
children, and your children’s children, to all posterity. 


TERPANDER. 
You have said it, my lord, and therefore it must be so. 


SCENE II. 
ANITUS, DRIXA. 


ANITUS. 

Well, my dear Drixa, I believe you will have no objection to my marrying 
Aglae; I shall not love you the less, and we may still live together as we 
used to do. 


DRIXA. 

O my lord, I am not jealous; as long as trade goes on well, I am contented. 
While I had the honor of being one of your mistresses, I was a woman of 
some consequence in Athens: but if you are in love with Aglae, I, in my 
turn, am as fond of young Sophronimus: and Xantippe, Socrates’s wife, has 
promised that he shall marry me. I shall be always, notwithstanding, as 
much at your service as ever. I am only vexed that this young fellow has 
been brought up with that rascal Socrates, and that Aglae is still in his 
hands. We must take them both out as fast as we can. Xantippe will be glad 
to get rid of them. The beautiful Sophronimus and the fair Aglae have a sad 
time of it with the surly Socrates. 


ANITUS. 

I am in great hopes, my dear, that Melitus and I together shall soon be able 
to destroy this dangerous fellow, who preaches nothing but virtue and 
divinity, and has taken the liberty to laugh at some certain adventures that 
happened at the mysteries of Ceres: but he is Aglae’s tutor: her father, 
Agathon, they tell me, has left her a great fortune: in short, Aglae is a 
charming girl; I love her, and I will marry her; and as to Socrates, I shall 
take care of him. 


DRIXA. 


Do what you please with Socrates, so I can but get my dear Sophronimus: 
but how could that fool Agathon leave his daughter in the hands of this old 
flat-nosed Socrates, that intolerable reasoner, who corrupts all our young 
men, and keeps them away from courtesans and the mysteries? 


ANITUS. 

Agathon himself was tainted with the same vile principles: he was one of 
your sober, serious fools, whose manners differed in every respect from 
ours; a man, in short, of another age, one of our sworm and inveterate 
enemies, who think they have fulfilled every duty when they worship God, 
assist man, cultivate friendships, and study philosophy; one of those 
ridiculous creatures who insolently deny that the gods prognosticate future 
events by the liver of an ox; those merciless reasoners, who find fault with 
priests for sacrificing young girls, or passing a night with them on occasion. 
These you see, Drixa, are a kind of people not fit to live. As to Socrates, I 
should have been glad to have him strangled long ago. However, I have 
agreed to meet him here in the portico, and talk with him about the 
matriage. 


DRIXA. 
Here he comes: you do him too much honor: but I must leave you, and talk 
to Xantippe about my young man. 


ANITUS. 
The gods conduct you, my dear Drixa; remember to serve them, and don’t 
forget my two fine Persian carpets. 


SCENE III. 
ANITUS, SOCRATES. 


ANITUS. 

Good morning, my dear Socrates, thou favorite of the gods, and wisest of 
men; methinks every time I see you I am raised above myself; in you I look 
up with admiration to the dignity of human nature. 


SOCRATES. 


O my lord, I am a plain simple man, as void of knowledge, and as full of 
weakness, as any of my fellow-creatures; it is enough for me if you can bear 
with me. 


ANITUS. 

Bear with? I admire you, and would it were possible I could resemble you! 
To convince you of it, and that I may oftener be a witness to your virtues, 
and improve by your instructions, I am willing to espouse your fair pupil 
Aglae, whom I find you have the entire disposal of. 


SOCRATES. 

It is true indeed that her father Agathon, who was my friend, the dearest of 
all relations, bequeathed to my care, by his last will, this amiable and 
virtuous orphan. 


ANITUS. 
With a considerable fortune no doubt, for I hear she is one of the best 
matches in all Athens. 


SOCRATES. 

With regard to that I can give you no information; her father, my dearest 
friend, whose will is ever sacred to me, forbade me to divulge the situation 
of her affairs in that point. 


ANITUS. 

This respect and discreet veneration for the last will of your friend are 
worthy of your noble soul; but it is well enough known that Agathon was 
rich. 


SOCRATES. 
He deserved to be so, if riches are a mark of the divine favor. 


ANITUS. 

They tell me a young coxcomb, named Sophronimus, makes love to her on 
account of her fortune; but I am persuaded you will not give encouragement 
to such a fellow, and that Anitus will have no rival. 


SOCRATES. 


I know in what light I ought to consider a person like you; but it is not for 
me to thwart the inclinations of Aglae. I would supply the place of a father 
to her, but I am not her master: she has a right to dispose of her own heart: I 
look upon restraint in this case as a crime: talk to her: if she hearkens to 
your proposal, with all my heart, I have no objection. 


ANITUS. 
I have your wife’s consent already; without doubt she is acquainted with 
Aglae’s sentiments, and therefore I look upon the affair as good as 
concluded. 


SOCRATES. 
But I never look upon things as done till they are really so. 


SCENE IV. 
SOCRATES, ANITUS, AGLAE. 


SOCRATES. 

Come hither, Aglae, and determine for yourself. Here is a person of 
considerable rank, who offers himself to you for a husband: you are at 
liberty to explain yourself to him: my presence might perhaps be a restraint 
upon you: whatever choice you make I shall approve: Xantippe will prepare 
everything for your nuptials. 


AGLAE. 
Generous Socrates! I am sorry you leave me. 


ANITUS. 
You seem, charming Aglae, to place great confidence in the good Socrates. 


AGLAE. 
It is my duty, sir; he has been a father to me; he has educated and instructed 
me. 


ANITUS. 
And pray, my dear, as he has instructed you, tell me what is your opinion of 
Ceres, Cybele, and Venus? 


AGLAE. 
Of them, sir, I will think just as you please. 


ANITUS. 
“Tis well said, and you will do as I please, too, then I hope. 


AGLAE. 
No, sir, that is quite another affair. 


ANITUS. 

You see, the wise Socrates consents to our marriage, and Xantippe above all 
things wishes for it. You know my passion for you, and are no stranger to 
my rank and fortune; my happiness, perhaps your own too, depends on one 
word, therefore determine. 


AGLAE. 

I will answer you, sir, with that truth and sincerity which the great man who 
just now left us taught me never to depart from: I respect your dignity, 
know but little of your person, and, in a word, can never be yours. 


ANITUS. 
Never? cruel Aglae, are you not free? you will not then? 


AGLAE. 
No, sir, I cannot. 


ANITUS. 

What an affront, what an indignity is this! but ‘tis to Socrates I am obliged 
for it: he dictated your answer, I know he did; he prefers Sophronimus to 
me, that unworthy rival, that impious — 


AGLAE. 

Sophronimus is not impious, not unworthy; Socrates has loved him from his 
infancy; he has been a father to us both. Sophronimus is all beauty and all 
virtue; I love, and am beloved by him; it is in my power to marry him if I 
think proper; but I shall no more be his than yours. 


ANITUS. 


You astonish me: what! own you love Sophronimus? 


AGLAE. 
Yes, sir, I own it, because it is true. 


ANITUS. 
And yet when it is in your power to make yourself happy with him, refuse 
him you hand? 


AGLAE. 
That, sir, is no less true. 


ANITUS. 
Then I suppose your fear of displeasing me prevents your engaging with 
him? 


AGLAE. 
No such thing, I assure you: for having never wished to please, I have no 
fear of displeasing you. 


ANITUS. 
You dread then perhaps the displeasure of the gods, at seeing you prefer a 
profane wretch, like Sophronimus, to a high-priest? 


AGLAE. 
Not in the least. I am persuaded it is matter of very little concern to the 
supreme being, whether I marry you, or not. 


ANITUS. 

The supreme being! my dear child, you should not talk in this manner; you 
should say the gods and goddesses: take care, for I see you entertain some 
very dangerous opinions; but I know too well from whom they came. Learn 
then that Ceres, whose priest I am, may punish you for thus despising her 
worship, and her minister. 


AGLAE. 
I despise neither the one nor the other. I have been told that Ceres presides 
over the harvest, and I believe it; but she has nothing to do with my 


marriage. 


ANITUS. 
She has to do with everything; you know it; but I hope I shall be able to 
convert you. Are you indeed resolved not to marry Sophronimus? 


AGLAE. 
Yes; Iam resolved, and am very sorry for it. 


ANITUS. 

I cannot understand a word of all these contradictions: but observe me; I 
love you, would have made you happy, and advanced you to rank and 
dignity: be advised, and reject not the offers which kind fortune thus courts 
you to accept: remember that everything should be sacrificed to our real 
interest; that youth will pass away, but riches remain: that wealth and 
honors should be your first concern, and that I speak to you on the part of 
the gods. I beg you will reflect seriously on what I have said: farewell; my 
dear girl, I shall pray to Ceres that she would inspire you, and still flatter 
myself she will touch your heart. Once more adieu, remember, you have 
promised me never to marry Sophronimus. 


AGLAE. 
I promised myself, but not you. 
[Exit Anitus. 


AGLAE. 

[Alone. 

This man but makes me more unhappy. I know not why it is, but I never see 
him without shuddering: but here comes Sophronimus: alas! whilst his rival 
fills my heart with terror, he increases my tenderness and doubles my 
disquietude. 


SCENE V. 
AGLAE, SOPHRONIMUS. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 


My dear Aglae, I met Anitus, the priest of Ceres, that worst of men, the 
sworn enemy of Socrates, just coming from you: your eyes seem bathed in 
tears. 


AGLAE. 
Is he the enemy of our benefactor too? then indeed I wonder not at my 
aversion to him, even before he spoke. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
And is he the cause of your tears, my Aglae? 


AGLAE. 
No, Sophronimus, he can inspire nothing but hatred and disgust: my tears 
can flow for you alone. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

For me? O gods, for me, who would repay them with my blood, for me who 
adore you, who hope to be beloved by Aglae, who only live for and would 
die for you? shall I reproach myself with having embittered one moment of 
your life? Aglae weeps, and Sophronimus is the cause. What have I done? 
what crime have I committed? 


AGLAE. 

None, my Sophronimus: you could not do it: ‘tis not in your nature. I wept 
because you merit all my tenderness, because you have it, and because I 
must renounce you. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

What dreadful sentence have you pronounced against me? I cannot believe 
you: you love me, you said you did, and Aglae can never change. You have 
promised to be mine, you cannot wish my death. 


AGLAE. 

No; I would have thee live and be happy: but, alas! I cannot make you so: I 
hoped I could, but fortune has deceived me. I swear to you, Sophronimus, 
since I cannot be yours, I never will be another’s. I have declared so to 
Anitus, who courts me, and whom I despise; and here I declare the same to 
you, with a heart full of grief, tenderness, and love. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

Since you love me, I must live; but if you refuse me your hand, it will be 
death to Sophronimus; therefore, my dearest Aglae, in the name of love, of 
all your charms, and all your virtues, explain to me this dreadful mystery. 


SCENE VI. 
SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS, AGLAE. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

O my honored master, my father, and my friend, behold in Sophronimus the 
most unfortunate of men, though in the presence of the only two beings 
upon earth who could make me happy: Socrates first taught me wisdom, 
and from Aglae I learned to love; you consented to our marriage, and this 
beauteous fair one, who seemed so desirous of it, now refuses me; and 
whilst she says she loves, plunges a dagger in my heart: she has broke off 
the match without assigning any cause of her cruel caprice: O Socrates, 
prevent my misery, or teach me, if possible, how to bear it. 


SOCRATES. 

Aglae is mistress of herself; her father made me her tutor, but not her tyrant; 
to see you united would have made me happy: if she has changed her mind 
I am surprised and sorry for it: but let us hear her reasons; if they are good, 
we must submit to them. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
It is impossible they should. 


AGLAE. 

To me however they appear so, but you shall hear them. When you first 
opened my father’s will, most noble Socrates, you told me he had left me a 
sufficient competency; from that moment I resolved to bestow my fortune 
on the good Sophronimus, who has no support but you, no riches but his 
virtue: you applauded my resolution. How great was my happiness, in 
promoting that of him whom you have so long regarded as your own son! 
full of this pleasing hope I laid open the situation of my heart to Xantippe, 
who at once undeceived me. She treated me as an idle visionary; showed 
me the will of my father, who died a beggar, and left me nothing but your 


friendship to depend on. Awakened from my dream of promised happiness, 
nothing remained for me but the melancholy reflection that it was no longer 
in my power to make the fortune of Sophronimus: I would not oppress him 
with the weight of my misfortunes. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

I told you, Socrates, her reasons were poor and insufficient. If she loves me, 
am I not rich enough? Hitherto, it is true, I have subsisted from your 
bounty; but there is no employment, however irksome, which I would not 
undertake, to provide for my dearest Aglae: I ought indeed to make her a 
sacrifice of my passion, to find out some richer, happier lover for her: but I 
own my weakness, I cannot do it, there I am indeed unworthy of her; but if 
she could content herself with my low estate, if she could stoop to my 
humble condition: but I dare not hope so much; I sink beneath a misfortune 
which her fortitude is able to bear. 


SOCRATES. 
My dear children, it was very indiscreet in Xantippe to show you the will; 
but believe me, Aglae, she deceived you. 


AGLAE. 

Indeed she has not: I saw it with my own eyes: I know my father’s hand too 
well to have the least doubt of it: but be assured, Socrates, I shall be able to 
bear poverty as I ought: these hands will support me; if I can but live, it is 
enough for me, but it is not for Sophronimus. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

It is too much, a thousand times too much for me: thou tender, noble soul, 
worthy of thy illustrious master: a virtuous and laborious poverty is the 
natural state of man. I wish I could have offered you a throne, but if you 
will condescend to live with Sophronimus, our respectable poverty will be 
superior to the throne of Croesus. 


SOCRATES. 

Your generous sentiments at once delight and distress me: I behold with 
transport those virtues budding forth in your heart, which I myself had 
sown: never were my hopes better fulfilled than in Aglae and Sophronimus: 
but once more believe me, Aglae, my wife has misinformed you: you are 


richer than you think you are: it was not to her, but to me your father 
entrusted you. May he not have left you a fortune which Xantippe knows 
nothing of? 


AGLAE. 
No, Socrates, he says expressly in his will, that he has left me poor. 


SOCRATES. 
And I tell you that you are deceived, that he has left you a sufficient 
competency to enable you to live happily with the virtuous Sophronimus, 
and that I desire therefore you would come, and sign the contract 
immediately. 


SCENE VII. 
SOCRATES, XANTIPPE, AGLAE, SOPHRONIMUS. 


XANTIPPE. 

Come, come, child, don’t stand amusing yourself there with my husband’s 
visions and nonsense: philosophy to be sure is a mighty pretty thing when 
folks have nothing else to do: but you are a beggar, child; and must study 
how to live first, and philosophize afterwards. I have concluded your 
marriage with Anitus, a worthy priest, and a man of fortune. Come, child, 
follow me, let me have no delays nor contradiction; I love to be obeyed: 
quick, quick, my dear, ‘tis for your good, therefore let me have none of your 
reasonings, but follow me. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
O heaven! my dear Aglae! 


SOCRATES. 
Let her talk, and trust to me for your happiness. 


XANTIPPE. 

Let me talk indeed! I shall talk and do too, I assure you. You are a pretty 
one to be sure, with your wisdom, your familiar demon, your irony, and all 
your nonsense that signifies nothing, to trouble yourself about matrimony: 
you are a good sort of a man, but you really know nothing of the world; 


happy is it for you that I am able to govern you. Come, Aglae, I must settle 
you as soon as possible: And you, sir, there, that seem as if you were 
thunderstruck, I have taken care of you too: Drixa is the woman for you: 
you will both of you thank me by and by: I shall have done it all in a 
minute: I am very expeditious: let us lose no time therefore, by rights it 
should have been all over before this. 


SOCRATES. 

My children, don’t thwart or provoke her, but pay her all kind of deference: 
we must comply with since we can’t mend her: it is the triumph of reason to 
live well with those who have none. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

Divine Socrates, I know not how to believe my own happiness: how can 
Aglae, whose father died in extreme poverty be possessed of so 
considerable a fortune? 


SOCRATES. 

I told you before, she had more than she thought she had: I knew her 
father’s affairs better than herself: let it suffice that you both enjoy a fortune 
which you deserve: the secrets of the dead should be preserved as 
religiously as those of the living. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

I am only afraid the priest of Ceres, to whom you have preferred 
Sophronimus, will endeavor to avenge Aglae’s refusal upon you: he is a 
man whom we have reason to dread. 


SOCRATES. 

What has he to fear who does his duty? I know the malice of my enemies, I 
know all their calumnies; but when we take care never to offend God, and 
endeavor to do all the good we can to mankind, then is it that we are afraid 
of nothing, or whilst we live, or when we die. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
I know it well; yet I should die with grief if the happiness you bestowed on 
me should induce your enemies to put your virtue to the trial. 


SCENE IL. 
SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS, AGLAE. 


AGLAE. 


O my benefactor, my father, let me fall at your feet, thou more than man; 
join me, Sophronimus, in mutual acknowledgments; ‘tis he, ‘tis Socrates 
who marries us at his own expense, and gives us best part of his own 
fortune to support us: but we must not suffer him, we must not be rich on 
these conditions; no, if our hearts have any gratitude, let them imitate his 
generosity. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

O Socrates, with her I throw myself at thy feet; like her I am charmed, 
astonished and confounded at thy goodness; we will not, must not abuse it: 
look on us as your children, but do not let those children be a burden to 
their kind parent; thy friendship is fortune sufficient, ‘tis all that we desire: 
you are not rich, and yet you do more than all the great ones of the earth; 
but were we to accept thy bounties, we should be unworthy of them. 


SOCRATES. 

Rise, my children, you affect me too deeply: are we not bound to respect the 
will of the dead? did not your father, Aglae, whom I always considered as 
part of myself, did he not enjoin me to treat you as my daughter? Had I not 
done so, I had betrayed the confidence of friendship: I took upon me the 
performance of his will, and I have executed it: the little I bestow on you 
would have been useless to my old age, which has not many wants to 
supply. If it was my duty to obey my friend, it is yours to obey your father. I 
am that father now, and by that sacred name command you not to make me 
unhappy by your refusal: but retire, I see Xantippe coming this way; I have 
reasons for desiring you to avoid her at present. 


AGLAE. 
Your commands are cruel, but they must be obeyed. 


SCENE III. 
SOCRATES, XANTIPPE. 


XANTIPPE. 

A fine piece of work you have made here; upon my word, my dear husband, 
I must put a stop to your proceedings. Here had I promised Aglae to Anitus 
the high-priest, a man of interest amongst the great, and Sophronimus to the 


rich Drixa, who has extensive influence in the whole nation; and you marry 
your two fools together, and make me break my word to both: not content 
with this, you must needs give them best part of your fortune too. Twenty 
thousand drachms! good gods! twenty thousand drachms! are you not 
ashamed of yourself? at the age of threescore and ten too? Who’s to pay 
your physicians when you are sick? or your lawyers when you have a law- 
suit? What am I to do, when that villainous wry-necked fellow, Anitus, 
whom you might have had on your side, if he should join his party to 
persecute you, as they have done so often already? confusion to all 
philosophy and philosophers I say, and to my own foolish regard for you! 
You pretend to direct others, and want leading-strings yourself; always 
reasoning without a grain of common sense. If you were not one of the best 
men in the world, you would be the most ridiculous and the most 
insupportable: but mind me, you have only one way left, break off this 
foolish match, and do what your wife bids you. 


SOCRATES. 

You talk well, my dear Xantippe, and with great moderation; but hear what 
I have to say in return. I did not propose this marriage myself, but Aglae 
and Sophronimus love and are worthy of each other. I have already made 
over everything to you that the laws will allow me, and have given almost 
all that remained to the daughter of my friend: the little which I keep is 
enough for me. I have no physician to pay because I live sober; no lawyers 
because I have neither debts nor reversions: and with regard to that 
philosophy you reproach me with, it will teach me to bear the malice of 
Anitus, and your treatment of me; nay, even to love you, in spite of your ill- 
humor. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE IV. 


XANTIPPE. 

[Alone. 

The old fool! and yet, spite of myself, I can’t help esteeming him; for after 
all, there is something great even in his follies: but his coolness and 
indifference make me mad. To scold him is but lost labor: for these thirty 
years past I have been perpetually pecking at him; and when I have tired 


myself with it, he bids me go on, and I am dumbfounded. Surely there must 
be something in that soul of his superior to mine. 


SCENE V. 
XANTIPPE, DRIXA. 


DRIXA. 

So, Madam Xantippe, I see you are mistress at home: fie! fie! how mean it 
is to be governed by a husband! this vile Socrates, to prevent my making a 
young fellow’s fortune; but I’ll be revenged. 


XANTIPPE. 

My dear Madam Drixa, don’t be so angry with my husband, I am angry 
enough with him myself: he’s a poor, weak man, I confess; but I verily 
believe has one of the best hearts in the world; has not the least degree of 
malice, and does a thousand foolish things without designing, and with so 
much honesty, that one can’t help forgiving him: then indeed he is as 
obstinate as a mule: I have done nothing but tease and torment him my 
whole life; nay, I have even beat him sometimes, and yet I have never been 
able to mend him, nay, not so much as to put him into a passion. What can I 
do with him? 


DRIXA. 
I tell you, I’ll be revenged; under yonder portico I perceive his good friend 
Anitus, and some more of our party: let me alone with him. 


XANTIPPE. 

My god! I am dreadfully afraid these folks, all together, will do my poor 
husband some mischief: I must go and tell him of it, for after all one can’t 
help loving him. 


SCENE VI. 
ANITUS, DRIXA, TERPANDER, ACROS. 


DRIXA. 


Most noble Anitus, we have all been wronged: you are tricked as well as 
myself: this vile Socrates has given away three parts of his fortune on 
purpose to spite you: you must take ample revenge of him. 


ANITUS. 

I design it: heaven itself requires it of me: this man treats me with contempt, 
and of course must despise the gods. Already we have had several 
accusations against him, we must repeat them, you will all assist me: we 
will put him in danger of his life, then will I offer him my protection, on 
condition that he resigns Aglae to me, and to you the beautiful 
Sophronimus: thus we shall all gain our several points: he will be 
sufficiently punished by the fright we shall put him into: I shall get my 
mistress, and you your lover. 


DRIXA. 
Wisdom herself speaks in Anitus: sure some divinity inspires you: but tell 
us, how are we to proceed? 


ANITUS. 
This is about the time when the judges go to the tribunal, with Melitus at 
the head of them. 


DRIXA. 
That Melitus is a little pedant, a sad fellow, and your enemy. 


ANITUS. 

He is so; but he is still a greater enemy to Socrates; ‘tis a rascally hypocrite 
who supports the rights of the Areopagus against me: but we always hold 
together when our mutual interest and business is to destroy these pretended 
wise men, who want to open the eyes of people on our conduct: hearken, 
my dear Drixa, you are a devotee. 


DRIXA. 
Certainly, my lord, I love money, and I love pleasure with all my soul, but 
in matters of devotion I yield to none. 


ANITUS. 


Go then immediately, and get together as many bawling enthusiasts as you 
can, and cry out, impiety! impiety. 


TERPANDER. 
Is there anything to be got by it? if there is, we are all ready. 


ACROS. 
Ay, ay, that we are; but what sort of impiety? 


ANITUS. 
O every kind: however, we had best accuse him at once of not believing in 
the gods; that’s the shortest way. 


DRIXA. 
O let me alone then. 


ANITUS. 

You shall be well supported; go, and stir up your friends under the portico: 
I'll inform meantime some of my news-loving friends of it, who come 
frequently to dine with me, a parcel of contemptible fellows they are, to be 
sure, but such as, if properly directed, can do a good deal of mischief on 
occasion: we must make use of every expedient to promote a good cause: 
away, my friends, recommend yourselves to Ceres, and be ready to cry out 
when I give you the signal: ‘tis the only way for you to live happy here, and 
gain heaven hereafter. 


SCENE VII. 
ANITUS, GRAPHIUS, CHOMUS, BERTILLUS. 


ANITUS. 

Most indefatigable Graphius, profound Chomus, and delicate Bertillus, 
have you finished those little works as I commanded you against the 
impious Socrates? 


GRAPHIUS. 
My lord, I have labored: he’ II never hold up his head again. 


CHOMUS. 
I have proved the fact against him; struck him dumb. 


BERTILLUS. 
I have only mentioned him in my journal, and it has done for him. 


ANITUS. 
Graphius, beware, you know I forbade your prolixity: you are naturally 
tedious, and that may wear out the patience of the court. 


GRAPHIUS. 

My lord, ‘tis all in one leaf: wherein I have proved that the soul is an 
infused quintessence; that tails were given to animals to drive away flies; 
that Ceres works miracles; and consequently, that Socrates is an enemy to 
the state, and ought to be exterminated. 


ANITUS. 

A most excellent conclusion! remember to carry your accusation to the 
second judge, who is a complete philosopher. I’ll answer for it, you’ll soon 
get rid of your enemy Socrates. 


GRAPHIUS. 

My lord, I am not his enemy: I am only vexed that he has so great a 
reputation: all that I do is for the glory of Ceres, and the good of my 
country. 


ANITUS. 
Well, well, make haste and be gone: and you, learned Chomus, what have 
you done? 


CHOMUS. 

My lord, finding nothing reprehensible in the writings of Socrates. I shall 
accuse him point-blank of thinking directly opposite to what he says, and 
shall show the poison he intends to spread in everything he is to say 
hereafter. 


ANITUS. 


Wonderful indeed! carry your piece to the fourth judge: he has not common 
sense, and therefore will understand you perfectly: now for you, Bertillus. 


BERTILLUS. 

My lord, here is my last journal upon the Chaos. I have proved, by a regular 
series from the Chaos to the Olympics, that Socrates perverts the youth of 
Athens. 


ANITUS. 

Admirable! go you from me to the seventh judge, and tell him I desire he’d 
take care of Socrates; so; here comes Melitus already, the first of the eleven; 
there’s no necessity of practising any art with him, we know each other too 
well. 


SCENE VIII. 
ANITUS, MELITUS. 


ANITUS. 
Mr. Judge, one word with you: this Socrates must be destroyed. 


MELITUS. 
Indeed, Mr. High Priest, I have long thought so: let us agree in this point; 
we may quarrel, you know, notwithstanding, about everything else. 


ANITUS. 
I know we hate each other most cordially: but at the same time we may lay 
our heads together to govern the commonwealth. 


MELITUS. 

With all my heart, nobody can overhear us: therefore, to speak freely, I 
know you are a rogue, and you don’t look upon me as a very honest man: I 
can’t hurt you because you are high priest, nor you me because I am first 
judge; but Socrates may do us both a mischief, by exposing us to the world; 
our first business, therefore, is to destroy him, and then we may be at leisure 
to fall upon each other the first opportunity. 


ANITUS. 


[| Aside. 
“Tis well observed: how I could rejoice now to see this rascally judge upon 
an altar, his arms hanging on one side and his legs on the other, whilst I 
with my golden knife was ripping up his guts and consulting his liver at 
leisure! 


MELITUS. 

[Aside. 

Shall I never be able to send this villainous high priest to jail, and make him 
swallow a pint of hemlock by my command? 


ANITUS. 
O my friend, here come our noble assistants. I have taken care to prepare 
the populace. 


MELITUS. 
Very well, my dear friend, you may depend upon me in this affair, not 
forgetting old scores. 


SCENE IX. 


ANITUS, MELITUS, some of the Judges of Athens passing along under the 
portico. 
[Anitus whispers Melitus. 


DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS together. 
Justice, justice, scandal, impiety, justice, justice, irreligion, impiety, justice! 


ANITUS. 
What’s the matter, my friends, what’s your complaint? 


DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS. 
Justice! in the name of the people. 


MELITUS. 
Against whom? 


DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS. 


Against Socrates. 


MELITUS. 
Ha! ha! against Socrates? that fellow has been often accused: what has he 
done now? 


ACROS. 
I don’t know what. 


TERPANDER. 
They say he gives money to young girls in marriage. 


ACROS. 
Ay, he corrupts our youth. 


DRIXA. 
O he’s a wicked wretch: he has offered up no cakes to Ceres; he says there 
is a great deal of useless gold and silver in the temple. 


ACROS. 
Ay, and he says the priests of Ceres get drunk sometimes; that’s true; he’s a 
wicked wretch indeed. 


DRIXA. 
He’s a heretic; he denies the plurality of gods; he’s a deist: he believes only 
in one God; he’s an atheist. 


ALL THREE TOGETHER. 
Yes; he’s a heretic, a deist, and an atheist. 


MELITUS. 
Dreadful accusations indeed, and all extremely probable: I have heard as 
much before. 


ANITUS. 
The state is in danger if we leave such crimes unpunished: Minerva will 
withdraw her protection from us. 


DRIXA. 


Ay, that she will, I have heard him laugh at Minerva’s owl. 


MELITUS. 
At Minerva’s owl! O heaven! gentlemen, is not it your opinion he ought to 
be sent to prison immediately? 


THE JUDGES. 
[All together. 
To prison with him, to prison. 


MELITUS. 
Guards, carry Socrates to prison this instant. 


DRIXA. 
And afterwards let him be burned without a hearing. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 
No, no; we must hear him; we must not go against the law. 


ANITUS. 

No, no; that’s what the good woman meant: we must hear him, but not let 
what he says have too much effect on us; you know these philosophers are 
devilish subtle: ‘tis they who have disturbed all those nations which we 
have endeavored to render peaceable and quiet. 


MELITUS. 
To prison with him, to prison. 


SCENE X. 


XANTIPPE, SOPHRONIMUS, AGLAE, SOCRATES, in chains. 
[Entering. 


XANTIPPE. 

O mercy, mercy, my poor husband is going to prison; aren’t you ashamed, 
Mr. Judges, to treat a man of his years in this manner? What harm could he 
do? Alas! it is not in his power, he is more fool than knave, God knows; 
have pity on him, good gentlemen. O my dear, I told you you would draw 


yourself into some bad affair. This comes of portioning young girls. What 
an unhappy creature I am! 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
O my lords, respect his age, respect his virtue; give me his chains! I am 
ready to yield up my liberty, my life for his. 


AGLAE. 
Yes; we will go to prison in his stead; we will die for him: do not destroy 
the noblest, best of men: take us rather for your victims. 


MELITUS. 
You see how he corrupts our youth. 


SOCRATES. 

No more, my wife, no more, my children; do not oppose the will of heaven, 
which speaks by the laws: he who resists the law, is no longer a citizen. God 
wills that I should be put in bondage; I submit to his divine decree without 
murmur, or repining. In my own house, in Athens, or in a prison, I am 
equally free; and whilst I behold in you so much gratitude, and so much 
friendship, I am happy. What matters it whether Socrates sleeps in his own 
chamber, or in a prison? Everything is as the supreme will ordains, and my 
will should submit to it. 


MELITUS. 
Take away this reasoner. 


ANITUS. 

Gentlemen, what he says I must own has affected me; the man seems to 
have a good disposition; I flatter myself I should be able to convert him; let 
me have a little private conversation with him; please to order his wife and 
these young folks to retire. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 
Most venerable Anitus, you have our consent to parley with him before he 
appears at the tribunal. 


SCENE XI. 


ANITUS, SOCRATES. 


ANITUS. 
Most virtuous Socrates, my heart bleeds to see you in this condition. 


SOCRATES. 
And have you a heart? 


ANITUS. 
I have, and one that feels for you: I am ready to do everything for you. 


SOCRATES. 
I think you have done enough already. 


ANITUS. 
Hark ye, Socrates, your situation is worse than you think it is; let me tell 
you, your life is in danger. 


SOCRATES. 
That is of very little consequence. 


ANITUS. 

To your noble soul it may appear so, but it is otherwise in the eyes of all 
those who, like me, admire your virtue: believe me, however you may be 
armed by philosophy, it is dreadful to die a death of ignominy: but that is 
not all: your reputation, which should be dear to you, will be sullied in after 
ages: the religious of both sexes will laugh at your fall, and insult you: if 
you are burned, they’|l light the pile; if you’re strangled, they’II tie the cord; 
if you’re poisoned, they’!l pound the hemlock; and not only that, but they’ Il 
make your memory execrable to all posterity. Now it is in your own power 
to prevent all this: I will promise not only to save your life, but even to 
persuade your judges to say with the oracle, that you are the wisest of men: 
you have nothing to do but to give me up your young pupil, Aglae, with the 
portion; you understand me: as to her marriage with Sophronimus, we shall 
find means to set it aside: thus you will enjoy a peaceful and honorable old 
age, and the gods and goddesses will bless you. 


SOCRATES. 


Soldiers, conduct me to prison immediately. 
[He is carried off. 


ANITUS. 
This fellow is incorrigible; but it’s not my fault; I have done my duty, and 
have nothing to reproach myself with: he must be abandoned as a reprobate, 


and left to die in his sins. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
THE JUDGES seated on the Tribunal, SOCRATES below. 


JUDGE. 
[To Anitus. 
You should not sit here, you are priest of Ceres. 


ANITUS. 
I am only here for edification. 


MELITUS. 

Silence there: Socrates, you are accused of being a bad citizen, of 
corrupting youth, of denying a plurality of gods, of being a heretic, deist, 
and atheist: answer to the charge. 


SOCRATES. 

Judges of Athens, I exhort you all to be as good citizens as I have always 
myself endeavored to be: to shed your blood for your country, as I have 
done in many a battle: with regard to youth, guide them by your counsels, 
and, above all, direct them by your example; teach them to love true virtue, 
and to avoid the miserable philosophy of the schools: the article concerning 
a plurality of gods is a little more difficult to discuss, but hear what I have 
to say upon it. Know then, ye judges of Athens, there is but one God. 


MELITUS and another judge. 
O the impious wretch! 


SOCRATES. 

I say, there is but one God, in his nature infinite, nor can any being partake 
of his infinity. Turn your eyes towards the celestial globes, to the earth and 
seas; all correspond together, all are made one for the other: each being is 
intimately connected with other beings, all formed with one design, by one 
great architect, one sole master, and preserver: perhaps he hath deigned to 


create genii, and demons, more powerful and more wise than men; if such 
exist, they are creatures like you, his first subjects, not gods: but nothing in 
nature proves to us that they do exist, whilst all nature speaks one God and 
one father: this God hath no need of Mercury and Iris to deliver his 
commands to us: he hath only to will, and that is enough. If by Minerva you 
understand no more than the wisdom of God; if by Neptune you only mean 
his immutable laws, which raise or depress the sea, you may still reverence 
Neptune and Minerva, provided that under these emblems you adore none 
but the supreme being, and that the people are not deceived by you into 
false opinions. 

Be careful above all not to turn religion into metaphysics, its essence is 
morality: dispute not, but worship. If our ancestors believed that the 
supreme God came down into the arms of Alcmene, Dane, and Semele, and 
had children by them, our ancestors imagined dangerous and idle fables. 
“Tis an insult on the divinity to conceive that he could possibly, in any 
manner whatsoever, commit with woman the crime which we call adultery. 
It is a discouragement to the rest of mankind to say that, to be a great man, 
it is necessary to be produced from the mysterious union of Jupiter and one 
of our own wives and daughters. Miltiades, Cimon, Themistocles, and 
Aristides, whom you persecuted, were perhaps much greater than Perseus, 
Hercules, or Bacchus. The only way to become the children of God, is to 
endeavor to please him. Deserve therefore that title, by never passing an 
unjust sentence. 


MELITUS. 
What insolence! what blasphemy! 


ANOTHER JUDGE. 
What absurdities! one can’t tell what he means. 


MELITUS. 
Socrates, you are always too fond of argument: answer briefly, and with 
precision: did you, or did you not, laugh at Minerva’s owl? 


SOCRATES. 

Judges of Athens, take care of your owls; when you propose ridiculous 
things as objects of belief too many are apt to resolve that they will believe 
nothing: they have sense enough to find out that your doctrine is absurd, 


though they have not elevation of mind sufficient to discover the law of 
truth; they know how to laugh at your little deceits, but not to adore the first 
of beings, the one incomprehensible, incommunicable being, the eternal, 
all-just, and all-powerful God. 


MELITUS. 
O the blasphemer! the monster! he has said too much already: I condemn 
him to death. 


MANY OF THE JUDGES. 
And so do we. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 

Several of us are of another opinion; Socrates has spoken wisely; we 
believe men would be more wise and just if they thought like him: for my 
part, far from condemning him, I think he ought to be rewarded. 


MANY OF THE JUDGES. 
We think so too. 


MELITUS. 
The opinions seem to be divided. 


ANITUS. 

Gentlemen of the Areopagus, permit me to interrogate him a little. Do you 
believe, Socrates, that the sun turns round, and that the Areopagus acts by 
divine right? 


SOCRATES. 

You have no authority to ask any questions, but I have authority to teach 
you what you are ignorant of: it is of little importance to society, whether 
the sun or the earth turns round, but it is of the utmost consequence, 
whether the men who turn with them be just or unjust: virtue only acts from 
the right divine, and you and the Areopagus have no rights but those which 
your country has bestowed on you. 


ANITUS. 
Illustrious and most equitable judges, let Socrates retire. 


[Melitus makes a sign, Socrates is carried out. 


ANITUS. 

[Proceeds. 

Most august Areopagus, instituted by heaven, you hear what he says: this 
dangerous fellow denies that the sun turns round, and that you act by right 
divine: if these opinions prevail, adieu to magistracy, and adieu to the sun: 
you are no longer judges appointed by Minerva; you will become 
accountable for your proceedings; you must no longer determine but 
according to the laws; and if you once depend on the laws, you are undone: 
punish rebellion therefore, revenge earth and heaven: I am going: dread you 
the anger of the gods if Socrates is permitted to live. 

[Anitus goes out, and the Judges demur. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 
I don’t care to quarrel with Anitus; he is a dangerous man to offend. If he 
troubled himself with the gods only it would not signify. 


ANOTHER JUDGE. 

[To his brother sitting near him. 

Between you and me, Socrates is in the right; but then he should not be in 
the right so publicly. I care no more for Ceres and Neptune than he does; 
but he should not speak out to the whole Areopagus what he ought to have 
whispered: yet after all, what is there in poisoning a philosopher, especially 
when he is old and ugly? 


ANOTHER JUDGE. 

If there be any injustice in condemning Socrates, it is Anitus’ business and 
not mine: I lay it all upon his conscience: besides, it grows late, we lose our 
time; let us talk no more about it: to death with him. 


ANOTHER. 
Ay, ay, they say he’s a heretic, and an atheist; to death with him. 


MELITUS. 
Call Socrates. 
[He is brought in. 


Blessed be the gods, the plurality of voices is for death; Socrates, the gods 
by us condemn you to drink hemlock. 


SOCRATES. 

We are all mortal: nature condemns you also to death in a short time, 
probably you may meet with a more unhappy end than mine: the distempers 
which bring on death are much more painful than a cup of hemlock. I thank 
those amongst my judges who pleaded in favor of innocence; for the rest, 
they have my pity. 


ONE OF THE JUDGES. 

[Going out. 

Certainly this man deserved a pension from the state, rather than a cup of 
poison. 


ANOTHER JUDGE. 
I think so too; but why would he quarrel with a priest of Ceres? 


ANOTHER. 
After all, it is best to get rid of a philosopher: those fellows have always a 
certain fierceness of spirit which should be damped a little. 


ANOTHER. 

One word with you, gentlemen: would not it be right, whilst our hand is in, 
to make an end of all the geometricians, who pretend that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones? they are a mighty scandal to the 
foolish people that read their works. 


ANOTHER. 

Ay, ay, we’ll hang them all the next session; let’s go to dinner. 
SCENE II. 

SOCRATES. 

[Alone. 


I have been long prepared for death; all I fear at present is, that my wife 
Xantippe will be troubling me in my last moments, and interrupt me in the 
sweet employment of recollecting my soul, and preparing myself for 


eternity: I ought to busy myself only in the contemplation of that supreme 
being, before whom I am soon to appear: but here she comes; I must be 
resigned to all things. 


SCENE III. 
SOCRATES, XANTIPPE, with the Disciples of Socrates. 


XANTIPPE. 

Well, my poor man, what have these gentlemen of the law concluded? have 
they fined you, are you banished, or acquitted? my God! how uneasy have I 
been about you! pray take care this don’t happen a second time. 


SOCRATES. 

No, my dear, this will not happen a second time, I’ll answer for it; give 
yourself no uneasiness about anything. My dear disciples, my friends, 
welcome. 


CRITO. 

[At the head of his disciples. 

You see us, beloved Socrates, no less concerned for you than Xantippe; we 
have gained permission of the judges to visit you; just heaven! must we 
behold Socrates in chains! permit us to kiss those bonds which reflect 
shame on Athens. How could Anitus and his friends reduce you to this 
condition? 


SOCRATES. 

Let us think no more of these trifles, my friends, but continue the 
examination we were making yesterday into the soul’s immortality. We 
observed, I remember, that nothing could be more probable, or at the same 
time more full of comfort and satisfaction, than this sweet idea; in fact, 
matter we know changes, but perishes not; why then should the soul perish? 
can it be that, raised as we are to the knowledge of a God through the veil of 
this mortal body, we should cease to know him when that veil is removed? 
no, as we think now, we must always think; thought is the very essence of 
man; and this being must appear before a just God, who will recompense 
virtue, punish vice, and pardon weakness and error. 


XANTIPPE. 
Nobly said: but what does this fellow here with his cup? 
[Enter the Jailer, or Executioner of the Eleven, carrying a cup of Hemlock. 


JAILER. 
Here Socrates, the senate have sent you this. 


XANTIPPE. 
Thou vile poisoner of the commonwealth, would you kill my husband 
before my face? monster, I’ll tear you to pieces. 


SOCRATES. 

My dear friend, I ask your pardon for my wife’s rude behavior: she has 
scolded me all her life; she only treats you as she does her husband; excuse 
her impertinence: give me the cup. 

[He takes the cup. 


ONE OF THE DISCIPLES. 
O divine Socrates! why may not we take that poison for you? horrible 
injustice! shall the guilty thus condemn the innocent, and fools destroy the 
wise? you go then to death! 


SOCRATES. 

No, my friends, to life: this is the cup of immortality: it is not this 
perishable body that has loved and instructed you; it is my soul alone that 
has lived with you, and that shall love you forever. 

[He is going to drink. 


JAILER. 
I must take off your fetters first: ‘tis always done. 


SOCRATES. 
Do it then, I beg you. 
[He scratches his leg. 


ONE OF THE DISCIPLES. 
You smile! 


SOCRATES. 

I smile at the reflection, that pleasure should arise from pain: thus it is that 
eternal felicity shall spring from the miseries of this life. 

[Drinks the poison. 


CRITO. 
Alas! what have you done? 


XANTIPPE. 

Ay, for a thousand ridiculous discourses of this kind the poor man has lost 
his life: indeed, my dear, you will break my heart; I could strangle all the 
judges with my own hands. I did use to scold you indeed, but I always 
loved you notwithstanding; these polite well-bred gentlemen have put you 
to death: O my dear, dear husband! 


SOCRATES. 
Be calm, my good Xantippe; weep not, my friends; it becomes not the 
disciples of Socrates to shed tears. 


CRITO. 
How can we avoid it on so dreadful an occasion? this legal murder! 


SOCRATES. 
Thus it is that men will often behave to the worshippers of one true God, 
and the enemies of superstition. 


CRITO. 
And must Socrates be one of those unhappy victims? 


SOCRATES. 

“Tis noble to be the victim of the deity: I die contented. I wish indeed that, 
to the satisfaction of seeing you, my friends, I could have added the 
happiness of embracing Sophronimus and Aglae: I wonder they are not 
here: they would have made my last moments more welcome. 


CRITO. 
Alas! they know not that you have already undergone the judges’ dreadful 
sentence: they have been talking to the people, and praising those 


magistrates who would have acquitted you. Aglae has laid open the guilt of 
Anitus, and published his shame and dishonor: they perhaps might have 
saved your life: O dear Socrates, why would you thus precipitate your fate? 


SCENE the last. 
AGLAE, SOPHRONIMUS. 


AGLAE. 

[Entering. 

Divine Socrates, be not afraid: be comforted, Xantippe: worthy disciples of 
Socrates, do not weep. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
Your enemies are confounded: the people rise in your defence. 


AGLAE. 

We have been talking to them; we have laid open the intrigues and jealousy 
of the wicked Anitus: it was my duty to demand justice for his crime, as I 
was the cause of it. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 

Anitus hath saved himself by flight from the rage of the people: he and his 
accomplices are pursued: solemn thanks have been given to those judges 
who appeared in your favor: the people are now at the gates of the prison, 
and wait to conduct you home in triumph. 


XANTIPPE. 
Alas! ‘tis lost labor! 


ONE OF THE DISCIPLES. 
O Socrates, why would you so hastily obey? 


AGLAE. 
Live, dear Socrates, the benefactor of your country, the model of future 
ages; O live for the general happiness of mankind! 


CRITO. 


Ye noble pair, my virtuous friends, it is too late. 


XANTIPPE. 
You stayed too long. 


AGLAE. 
Alas! too late? what mean you? just heaven! 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
Has he then already drunk the fatal draught? 


SOCRATES. 

Sweet Aglae and dear Sophronimus, the law ordained that I should take the 
poison: I obeyed the law, unjust as it is, because it oppressed myself alone: 
had the injustice been done to another, I would have resisted it. I go to 
death, but the example of friendship which you give the world, and your 
nobleness of soul shall never perish: your virtue is greater, much greater, 
than the guilt of those who accused me. I bless that fate which the world 
may call misfortune, because it hath set in the fairest light the goodness of 
your hearts. My dear Xantippe, be happy; and remember, that to be so, you 
must curb your impetuous temper. My beloved disciples, listen always to 
the voice of that philosophy which will teach you to despise your 
persecutors, and pity human weakness: and you, my daughter Aglae, and 
my son Sophronimus, be always what you now are. 


AGLAE. 
How wretched are we that we cannot die for you! 


SOCRATES. 
Your lives are valuable, mine would have been useless: take my tender last 
farewell; the doors of eternity are opened to receive me. 


XANTIPPE. 
He was a great man! OI will rouse up the whole nation. 


SOPHRONIMUS. 
May we raise up temples to Socrates, if ever mortal man deserved it! 


CRITO. 
At least may his wisdom teach mankind that temples should be raised to 
God alone! 


End of the Third and Last Act. 


ALZIRE 


See 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
ALVAREZ, GUZMAN. 


ALVAREZ. 

At length, for so the council hath decreed, 
Guzman succeeds Alvarez; long, my son, 
Mayest thou preserve for heaven and for thy king 
This better half of our new conquered world, 
This fertile source of riches and of crimes! 
Joyful to thee I yield the post of honor, 

That suits but ill with feeble age like mine; 
In youth thy father trod the paths of glory; 
Alvarez first our winged castles bore 

To Mexico’s astonished sons; he led 

Spain’s gallant heroes to this golden shore: 
After a life spent in my country’s service, 
Could I have formed these heroes into men, 
Could I have made them virtuous, mild, and good, 
I had been amply paid for all my toils: 

But who shall stop the haughty conqueror? 
Alas! my son, their cruelties obscure 

The lustre of their fame; I weep the fate 

Of these unhappy victors, raised by heaven 
To greatness but to be supremely wicked. 

O Guzman, I am verging to the grave, 

Let me but live to see thee govern here 

As justice shall direct thee, and I die 

With pleasure. 


GUZMAN. 

By thy great example fired, 

With thee I fought and conquered for my country; 
From thee must learn to rule: it is not mine 


To give the wise and good Alvarez laws, 
But to receive them from him. 


ALVAREZ. 

No; my son, 

The sovereign power can never be divided: 
Worn down with years and labor, I resign 

All worldly pomp; it is enough for me 

If yet my feeble voice be sometimes heard 

To counsel and direct thee; trust me, Guzman, 
Men are not creatures one would wish to rule: 
To that almighty being, whom too long 

I have neglected, would I consecrate 

My poor remains of life; one boon alone, 

As friend, I ask of thee, as father claim; 

To give me up those slaves who by your order 
Are here confined; this day, my son, should be 
A day of pardon, marked by clemency, 

And not by justice. 


GUZMAN. 

A request from you 

Is a command; but think, my lord, I beg, 

What dangers may ensue: a savage people, 

But half subdued, and to the yoke of slavery 
Bending reluctant, ready for revolt, 

Should never be familiar with their conquerors, 

Or dare to look on those they should be taught 

To tremble at: unarmed with power and vengeance 
They would despise us: these untutored Indians, 
Fiery and bold, ill brook the galling rein 

Of servitude, by chastisement alone 

Made tame, and humble, pardoned once, they think 
You fear them; power, in short, is lost by mildness; 
Severity alone insures obedience. 

The brave Castilian serves in honor’s cause, 

With cheerful resignation, ‘tis his pride, 


His glory; but inferior nations court 

Oppression; force and only force constrains them: 
Did not the gods of these barbarians drink 

The blood of men, they would not be adored. 


ALVAREZ. 

And can a Christian, as thou art, approve 
These tyrant maxims, the detested offspring 
Of narrow policy? are these the means 

To win the wild barbarian to our faith? 
Thinkest thou to rule them with an iron hand, 
And serve a God of peace with war and slaughter? 
Braved I for this the burning tropic’s rage, 
And all the terrors of a world unknown, 

To see our country cursed, our faith disgraced? 
God sent us here for other purposes, 

Sent us to make his holy name revered, 

His sacred laws beloved: whilst we, my son, 
Unmindful of that faith which we profess, 

The laws we teach, and all the tender ties 

Of soft humanity, insatiate still 

For blood and gold, instead of winning o’er 
These savages by gentle means, destroy them. 
All is confusion, death, and horror round us, 
And nought have we of heaven but its thunder; 
Our name indeed bears terror with it; Spain 

Is feared, but hated too: we are the scourge 

Of this new world, vain, covetous, unjust; 

In short, I blush to own it, we alone 


Are the barbarians here: the simple savage, 
Though fierce by nature, is in courage equal, 
In goodness our superior. O my Guzman, 
Had he, like us, been prodigal of blood, 

Had he not felt the throbs of tender pity, 
Alvarez had not lived to speak his virtues: 
Hast thou forgot that day, when by a crowd 


Of desperate natives I was circled in 

On every side, and all my faithful band 

Of followers cut off; alone I stood, 

And every moment looked for death, when, lo; 
At mention of my name, they dropped their arms; 
And straight a young American approached me, 
Embraced my knees, and bathed them with his tears; 
And “is it you,” he cried, “is it my friend? 

Live, good Alvarez, virtue pure as thine 

May be most useful to us; be a father 

To the unhappy; let thy tyrant nation, 

That would enslave us, learn from hence — to pardon, 
And own a Savage capable of virtue.” 

I see you are moved; O hearken to the voice 

Of mild humanity, by me she speaks, 

By me addresses Guzman; O my son, 

Canst thou expect the object of thy wishes, 

The fair Alzire ever will crown thy hopes, 

If thou art cruel? thinkest thou to cement 

The dearest bonds of nature in the blood 

Of her loved countrymen, or shall their groans 
Be heard, and Guzman soften into mercy? 


GUZMAN. 

“Tis your command, my lord, and I submit; 
They have their freedom, but on this condition, 
For so our laws require, they must be Christians: 
To quit their idols, and embrace our faith, 

Alone can save them; we must bend by force 
Their stubborn hearts, and drag them to the altar; 
One king must be obeyed, one God adored. 


ALVAREZ. 

Hear me, my son, I wish, as much as Guzman, 
That truth may fix her sacred empire here, 

That neither heaven nor Spain henceforth may find 
A foe on earth; but know, the heart oppressed 


Is never conquered: I force none, yet I 
Have conquered many; the true God, my son, 
The God of Christians is a God of mercy. 


GUZMAN. 

You’ ve conquered, sir, the father over his son 

Is absolute; and you, my lord, would soften 

The hardest heart, whilst virtue by Alvarez 

In mildest accents pleads her powerful cause: 

O since kind heaven to thee hath lent the art 

Of soft persuasion, use it for thy son, 

On thee alone depends the happiness 

Of Guzman’s life: the proud Alzire scorns 

My proffered hand: I love her but too well, 
Heaven knows how dearly! but I cannot stoop 
Meanly to sooth a haughty woman’s pride, 

I cannot make myself a poor tame slave 

To her imperious will; but thou hast power 

O’er the fair tyrant’s father; talk to him 

For the last time; let him command his daughter 
To take my hand, and make your Guzman happy; 
And yet it hurts my soul to think Alvarez 
Should stoop so low, and be a suppliant for me. 


ALVAREZ. 

Already I have spoke, and Montezuma 

Hath seen his daughter; she will soon be thine. 
I’ve been a friend to his unhappy race, 

And soothed the sorrows of captivity: 

Already he hath quitted his false gods; 

Alzire too, a convert to our faith, 

To this new world shines forth a bright example. 
She only can unite the jarring nations, 

And make us happy; thy long wished-for nuptials 
Shall join two distant globes; these fierce barbarians, 
Who now detest our laws, when they shall see 
The daughter of their king in Guzman’s arms, 


Cheerful beneath thy easy yoke shall bend 
Their willing hearts, and soon be all our own: 
But Montezuma comes; away, my son, 
Expect me with Alzire at the altar. 


SCENE IL. 
ALVAREZ, MONTEZUMA. 


ALVAREZ. 
At length, obedient to a father’s will, 
Alzire yields, I hope, to thy persuasion. 


MONTEZUMA. 

If yet my daughter trembles at the thought 

Of wedding him who has destroyed her race, 
Alvarez will forgive a woman’s weakness; 

For thou hast been a father to the wretched: 
Thy gentle manners teach us to revere 

That holy faith from whence they sprung; by thee 
The will of heaven to this new world revealed, 
Enlightened our dark minds; what mighty Spain 
Unconquered left, thy virtue has subdued: 

Thy cruel countrymen’s remorseless rage 

Had rendered even thy God detestable, 

But that in thee His great perfections shine, 
His goodness, and His mercy; in thy heart 

We trace his image; Montezuma’s thine, 

His daughter, and his house; the good Alvarez 
Shall have them all: Potosi and Peru, 

With my Alzire, shall descend to Guzman: 
Prepare the nuptial rites, adorn your temple, 
And let your son be ready to receive her: 
Methinks it is as if the immortal beings 

Had deigned to visit earth, and mix with men. 


ALVAREZ. 
O Montezuma, let me live to see 


This blest event, and I shall die content. 

O God, whose gracious hand conducted us 
To this new world, enlighten and preserve it; 
Propitious smile on these first holy vows 
Made at thy altar here! adieu, my friend, 

To thee I owe my Guzman’s happiness. 


SCENE III. 


MONTEZUMA. 

[Alone. 

O thou true God, whose powerful arm destroyed 
Those idle deities I once adored, 

Watch o’er the poor remains of my sad life, 

And sooth my sorrows; I have lost my all, 

All but Alzire, O protect her youth, 

Watch o’er her steps, and guide her tender heart! 


SCENE IV. 
MONTEZUMA, ALZIRE. 


MONTEZUMA. 

Daughter, the hour is come to make thyself 

And the world happy, to command the conqueror, 
And make the vanquished smile, restore thy country 
To her lost honor, and to regal power 

Rise from the bosom of adversity. 

Alzire will obey, I know she will; 

Dry up thy tears, a father must not see them. 


ALZIRE. 
I have no will but yours; yet, O my lord, 
See my despair, and look into my soul. 


MONTEZUMA. 
No more of that; thy word is passed, Alzire, 
And I depend on it. 


ALZIRE. 

“Twas extorted from me; 

The cruel sacrifice: is this a time 

To plight my faith, and think of nuptial joy, 

This hapless day, when all I held most dear 

Was ravished from me, when our wide-stretched empire 
And all her hosts, the children of the sun, 

Inglorious fell beneath the cruel Guzman? 

O ‘twas a day marked by the hand of heaven 

As most unfortunate. 


MONTEZUMA. 

Our days, Alzire, 

Are happy or unhappy from ourselves, 
And not from circumstance or accident, 
As superstition taught our ancestors 

To credit; think no more on it. 


ALZIRE. 

On this day 

My Zamor fell, our country’s great avenger, 
My lover, chosen by thee, by thee, my father, 
To be Alzire’s husband. 


MONTEZUMA. 

I have paid 

The debt of sorrow due to Zamor’s ashes, 

And hold his memory dear; but death has cancelled 
Your mutual bonds; therefore no longer shed 
Those fruitless tears, but carry to the altar 

A free and cheerful heart; thy God commands, 

He calls thee to him; if thou art a Christian, 

Now hear his voice. 


ALZIRE. 

Alas! my lord, I know 

A father’s power, and know my duty to him, 
“Tis to obey, to fall a sacrifice 


Before him; I have passed the utmost bounds 
Which nature ever prescribed; thy will alone 
Hath been my law, nor did I ever stain 

With disobedience my true faith, for thee 

I left my country’s gods, and am a Christian: 
Alas! my father, why wouldst thou deceive me, 
Why tell me, the new deity I serve 

Would bring me peace, that his all-healing power 
Would ease my tortured heart? delusive promise! 
For O my lord, the deadly poison still 

Lurks in my veins, still Zamor’s image dwells 

In his Alzire’s heart, nor time nor death 


Can e’er efface it: well I know Alvarez 
Condemns that passion which he once approved: 
But I will make him ample recompense 

By my obedience: — wed me to the tyrant, 

Give me to Guzman, ‘tis a sacrifice 

I owe my country; but remember, sir, 

How dreadful ‘tis, and tremble at the thought 

Of such unnatural, such detested bonds, 

Thou who condemnest me to these fatal nuptials, 
Who bidst Alzire give her hand to Guzman, 

And at the altar promise him a heart 

Which is not hers to give. 


MONTEZUMA. 

What says my child? 

O in the name of every tender tie 

That binds thee to me, spare a wretched father! 
Pity my age, and do not, by the woes 
Which thou alone, Alzire, canst remove, 
Let me entreat thee, O embitter not 

The sad remainder of Alvarez’s life! 

Have I not ever strove to make thee happy, 
And wilt thou not return it? O my daughter, 
Let virtue guide thy steps in duty’s path, 


And lead thee on to bliss! thy country calls, 
Wilt thou betray her? learn henceforth, Alzire, 
To be the mistress of thyself. 


ALZIRE. 
And must I 
Learn to dissemble then? ungrateful task! 


SCENE V. 
GUZMAN, ALZIRE. 


GUZMAN. 

These long delays, Alzire, are unkind, 

And, let me add, ungenerous, to the man 

Who lives but to oblige you: for thy sake 

I stopped the hand of justice; all those captives, 
Whose pardon you solicited, are free: 

But I should blush to think that Guzman owed 
Thy kind compliance to so poor a service; 

“Tis on thyself, and thy consenting heart, 

He founds his hopes, nor thought I ever till now 
My happiness could make Alzire wretched. 


ALZIRE. 

Wretched indeed! O grant, kind heaven, this day 
May not prove fatal to us both! you see 

I am abashed, confounded, left a prey 

To horror and despair: do not these eyes 

Alone betray the anguish of a mind 

Oppressed with grief? canst thou not read it there? 
I know thou canst: such is my nature, Guzman; 
Ne’er did Alzire’s face belie her heart: 
Dissimulation and disguise, my lord, 

Are European arts, which I abhor. 


GUZMAN. 
I love thy frankness, but lament the cause; 


Zamor is still beloved, his memory lives 
Within thy breast, my rival even in death: 
This is too much, Alzire; duty, honor, 
Virtue forbid it: weep no more, it wounds 
My heart, and I am jealous of thy tears. 


ALZIRE. 

Jealous of him, my lord, who in the grave 

Is mouldering now, my loved, lamented Zamor? 
For I confess I loved him, we were bound 

By mutual vows, and still I weep his fate: 

If thou art a friend to constancy and truth, 

Thou wilt not blame my passion, but approve it. 
By this, and this alone, may Guzman gain 
Alzire’s heart. 


SCENE VI. 


GUZMAN. 

[Alone. 

Her pride astonishes, 

And yet I know not how her freedom charms me: 
There is a savage beauty in her heart 

That suits the wildness of her native clime; 
But softer manners may subdue her mind, 
And bind her stubborn fierceness to the yoke 
Of duty; Guzman now is lord of all, 

And nought remains unconquered but Alzire: 
Resolved by force or art to make her mine, 
Our hands, if not our hearts, shall be united. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
ZAMOR, AMERICANS. 


ZAMOR. 
My noble friends, and fellow-sufferers, 
Whom dangers strengthen, and misfortunes make 


But more illustrious, shall we ne’er obtain 

Our sweet revenge, or honorable death? 

Still must we live unable or to serve 

Alzire, or our country; shall we never 

Find out the hated Guzman, and destroy 

That fell destroyer? O my country’s gods, 
Powerless and vain, ye gave up this fair land 

Of liberty to hostile deities; 

And tamely suffered a few wandering Spaniards 
To spoil your altars, lay your temples waste, 
And desolate our empire; I have lost 

A kingdom and Alzire; all is gone 

But shame, and sorrow, and resentment, those 

I carried with me to the burning sands 

And gloomy deserts; there I cherished long 

The secret hopes of vengeance: you, my friends 
Revived your drooping Zamor, and inspired 
His soul with flattering thoughts of better days: 
Deep in the forest’s shade we left a band 

Of chosen spirits, resolute and bold, 

And hither came, impatient to observe 

The walls upraised by our tremendous foe. 
They watched, and seized us: in a dungeon long 
Confined, at length our tyrant masters grant us 
Leave to walk forth, and breathe the wholesome air, 
Yet will not deign to let us know our fate: 


Can none inform me where we are, who dwells 
Within this seat of sorrow? where’s Alzire, 
Where’s Montezuma, lives he, is he free, 

Or a vile slave like Zamor? say, my friends, 
And partners in affliction, know ye not? 


AN AMERICAN. 

Like you, my lord, in chains, and hither led 

By secret paths, we’re ignorant of all: 

Great Cacique, worthy of a better fate, 

If ‘tis decreed that thou must fall, at least 

Thou shalt find friends prepared to perish with thee, 
And own them not unworthy of their master. 


ZAMOR. 

After a glorious victory, my friends, 

A glorious death is most to be desired; 

But O, to die in vile obscurity, 

To perish thus in ignominious bondage, 

To leave our bleeding country thus enslaved 

By European robbers, those assassins 

Whose thirst for blood and gold, these proud usurpers, 
Who would extort by every cruel art 

Of punishment those riches which we hold 

More cheap, more worthless than themselves, to leave 
My loved Alzire, Zamor’s dearer half, 

To their licentious fury, O my friends, 

“Tis worse than death: I tremble at the thought. 


SCENE II. 
ALVAREZ, ZAMOR, AMERICANS. 


ALVAREZ. 
Live, and be free. 


ZAMOR. 
Good heavens, what do I hear? 


O unexpected sound! what God art thou 
In human shape? a Spaniard, and forgive! 
It cannot be: art thou the ruler here? 


ALVAREZ. 
No, captive; I am only the protector 
Of innocence oppressed. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou good old man, 
What is thy office here? 


ALVAREZ. 
To aid the wretched. 


ZAMOR. 
What could inspire thee with a thought so noble? 


ALVAREZ. 
My gratitude, religion, and my God. 


ZAMOR. 

God and religion! what! these cruel tyrants, 
These ruffians, that still bathed in human blood 
Depopulate earth, and change the smiling face 
Of nature to a dreary desert, they 

Who worship avarice alone! their God 

Cannot be thine! 


ALVAREZ. 

It is the same, my son, 

But they offend him, they disgrace his name, 

And are indeed more guilty; they abuse 

Their new-got power: thou knowest their crime, but know 
My duty too: twice hath the travelling sun 

Enlightened in his course our world and yours 

Since a brave Indian, who he was I know not, 

Stepped from amidst his fellow-savages, 


And saved me from their fury; from that moment 
I felt your sorrows, pitied your misfortunes, 

And held you as my brethren and my friends; 
Could I but meet my kind deliverer, 

That gallant stranger, I should die in peace. 


ZAMOR. 

His age, his features, his transcendent virtue, 
All, all conspire to say it is Alvarez: 

Behold, and mark us well, canst thou distinguish 
The hand that saved thee? 


ALVAREZ. 

Gracious heaven! come near. 

O Providence! it is, it must be he, 

The wished-for object of my gratitude; 

He whom these eyes, grown dim with age, have sought 
So long in vain; my son, my benefactor, 
What shall I do to serve thee? thou shalt live 
With old Alvarez; he shall be thy father, 

Thy guardian and protector here: kind heaven 
In gracious pity hath prolonged my days, 
That I might pay the debt I owe to thee. 


ZAMOR. 

O if thy barbarous nation had possessed 

But half the virtues that adorn Alvarez, 

Our willing world had bowed submissive down 
Before them; but their souls are not like thine, 
For they delight in blood, whilst nature’s self 
Abhorring shudders at their cruelty; 

Death were more welcome far than life with them: 
Urge me not therefore, good Alvarez, all 

I wish to know is this, have they destroyed 

My noble friend, the wretched Montezuma? 
Where’s my Alzire’s father? O my lord, 
Forgive these tears, the memory of past griefs 


Sits heavy on me. 


ALVAREZ. 

Let them flow my son, 

“Tis the best mark of our humanity: 

The heart that feels not for another’s woe 
Is fit for every crime: thy friend survives, 
And full of years and honors lives with us 
In happiness and peace. 


ZAMOR. 
Might I behold him? 


ALVAREZ. 

Yes; thou shalt see him soon: may his persuasion 
Induce thee to think better of us all, 

And follow his example! 


ZAMOR. 
Can he live 
With Christians, Montezuma live with Christians? 


ALVAREZ. 

Have patience, son, and he shall tell thee all, 
Touching our union, and the sacred bonds 
That soon shall bind in cords of amity 

Our world to thine — but I must to my son, 
And let him know my happiness; I leave thee 
But for a moment; fare thee well. 


SCENE III. 
ZAMOR, AMERICANS. 


ZAMOR. 

At last 

Heaven seems to smile on Zamor; I have found 
Amongst these vile barbarians one just man, 


Honest and true: Alvarez is a god, 

Sent down from heaven to soften this rude world, 
And bless mankind: he said he had a son, 
That son shall be my brother and my friend, 
If he is worthy of his noble father: 

O glorious hope! shall I again behold 

Great Montezuma after three long years? 
Alzire too, my dear, my loved Alzire, 

Shall I embrace thee, hast thou kept thy faith, 
That first of virtues, to reward thy Zamor? 
The heart oppressed is ever diffident: 
Another old man comes this way: my soul 

It still perplexed. 


SCENE IV. 
MONTEZUMA, ZAMOR, AMERICANS. 


ZAMOR. 

O noble Montezuma, 

Do I once more embrace thee? see thy Zamor 
Snatched from the jaws of death; he lives to save 
And to defend his prince: behold thy friend, 

Thy soldier, and thy son: O where’s Alzire? 

Be quick, and tell me, let me know her fate, 

My life depends on that. 


MONTEZUMA. 

Unhappy Cacique, 

With grief sincere we have lamented thee; 

Thy fellow-soldiers to thy memory raised 

The decent tomb, and every honor paid 

Due to thy virtues: but thank heaven! thou livest, 
Henceforth may happier days await thee, Zamor! 
But say, why camest thou hither? 


ZAMOR. 
To avenge 


My gods, myself, my father and Alzire. 


MONTEZUMA. 
What sayst thou? 


ZAMOR. 

Call to mind that dreadful day 

When the fierce Spaniard, terrible in arms, 
Rushed through our powerless hosts, o’erthrew our bulwarks, 
And laid our empire waste; his name was Guzman: 
That name, thou well rememberest, was the signal 
Given for destruction; at that name they snatched 
The sweet Alzire, thy loved daughter, from me, 
And bore her to captivity with thee 

And all thy race; destroyed the holy altar, 

Where I had hoped to make Alzire mine, 

Then dragged me to the tyrant: shall I tell thee 
What cruel torments that insatiate monster 
Inflicted on me, to extort confession 

Of hidden gold, the Christian’s deity, 

Which we despise and trample on? half-dead 
They left me and retired: time, Montezuma, 

Can never bury injuries like mine; 

Thou seest me here, prepared for great revenge: 
Some chosen friends, attached to Zamor’s cause, 
By equal wrongs provoked, with equal hate 
Inspired, await me in the neighboring forest, 
Resolved with me to conquer or to die. 


MONTEZUMA. 

O Zamor, whither would thy headlong passion 
Transport thee? wherefore wouldst thou thus pursue 
That death which seems so willing to avoid thee? 


What can thy friends do for thee? their weak arms, 
Their fish-bone spears, their sabres made of stone, 
Their soldiers naked, and ill-disciplined, 

Against these giants armed with mortal steel, 


And launching their dread thunder bolts against thee? 
Swift as the winds, their fiery coursers bear them 

To certain victory; the world is theirs, 

And we, my Zamor, must submit. 


ZAMOR. 

Whilst life 

Shall animate these veins, I never will: 

No, Montezuma: their destructive thunder, 
Their coats of steel, their fiery coursers taught 
Like them to fight, and share their master’s glory, 
This might affright, and terrify a while 

Our gaping savages, but I behold 

This pompous scene unruffled: to subdue 

Our haughty foe one thing alone’s required, 
And that is, not to fear them; novelty, 

That conquers cowards, only has enslaved us: 
Gold, that pernicious native of our soil, 
Draws Europe hither, but defends us not 
Against her; niggard nature has denied us 

A nobler metal, her all-conquering steel, 

And given it to barbarians; but kind heaven, 
In lieu of this indulgence, hath bestowed 
Virtues on us which Europe never knew. 

I come to fight and conquer for Alzire. 


MONTEZUMA. 
Urge it no more, my Zamor, heaven declares 
Against us, calm thy rage; the times are changed. 


ZAMOR. 

Changed, didst thou say, my lord? it cannot be, 
If Montezuma’s heart is still the same, 

If my Alzire’s faithful, if I live 

Still in her memory. — Thou turnest aside 
And weepest. 


MONTEZUMA. 


Unhappy Zamor! 


ZAMOR. 

Am I not 

Thy son? our tyrants have not altered thee? 
They cannot, sure they cannot have corrupted 
An old man’s heart, and made it false as theirs? 


MONTEZUMA. 

I am not guilty, Zamor, nor are all 

These conquerors tyrants; some were sent by heaven 
To guide our footsteps in the paths of truth, 

To teach us arts unknown, immortal secrets, 

The knowledge of mankind, the arts, my son, 

To speak, to think, to live, and to be happy. 


ZAMOR. 
O horrid! canst thou praise these ruffians, whilst 
Thy daughter, thy Alzire, is their slave? 


MONTEZUMA. 
Zamor, Alzire’s free. 


ZAMOR. 

Ha! Montezuma, 

Alzire free? forgive me, but remember, 

She’s mine, my lord, by every solemn tie; 

You promised me, before the gods you promised, 
To give her to me; they received our vows; 

She is not perjured? 


MONTEZUMA. 

Call not on those gods, 

For they are vain, and fancied idols all; 

I have abjured them, and henceforth must worship 
That power supreme which hath subdued them. 


ZAMOR. 


Ha! 
The law of thy forefathers, thy religion, 
Is that deserted? 


MONTEZUMA. 

I have found its weakness, 

And left its vain chimeras: may the God 

Of Gods convert thee, and inspire with truth 

Thy unenlightened soul! unhappy Zamor, 

Soon mayest thou know that Europe thou condemnest, 
Her virtues, and her faith! 


ZAMOR. 

What mighty virtues 

Has she to boast? thou art indeed a slave 

If thou hast lost thy gods, thy faith, thy honor, 
And broke thy sacred word: Alzire too, 

Has she betrayed me? O take heed! 


MONTEZUMA. 

My heart 

Reproaches me for nothing: fare thee well! 

I bless my own good fate, and weep for thine. 


ZAMOR. 

If thou art false, thou hast cause to weep indeed: 
Pity the torments which I feel for thee, 

And for thy guilt; pity a heart distracted 

By love and vengeance; let me find out Guzman 


Let me behold Alzire, let me fall 

Beneath her feet; O do not hide her from me: 
Conduct me, urge me not thus to despair, 
Put on a human heart, let thy lost virtue — 


SCENE V. 


MONTEZUMA, ZAMOR, Guards. 


GUARD. 
[To Montezuma. 
The ceremony waits, my lord. 


MONTEZUMA. 
I come. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou wilt not leave me? tell me, Montezuma, 
What ceremony’s this. 


MONTEZUMA. 
No more: away, 
And leave this fatal place. 


ZAMOR. 
Though heaven itself 
Forbade me, I would follow thee. 


MONTEZUMA. 

Forgive 

My rude denial, Zamor, but you must not, 

I say you must not — guards, prevent him — pagans 
Must not profane our Christian altars; I 

Command not here, but Guzman speaks by me: 

You must obey: farewell. 


SCENE VI. 
ZAMOR, AMERICANS. 


ZAMOR. 

What do I hear? 

Guzman? O shameful treason! Montezuma 

The slave of Guzman! where is virtue fled? 

Alzire too, is my Alzire guilty? 

Has she too drank corruption’s poisonous bowl 

From these vile Christians? — that destroyer Guzman 


Rules here, it seems; what’s to be done? 


FIRST AMERICAN. 

Permit me 

To counsel you, my lord; the good old man 
Who saved thee with his son will soon return, 
He can deny you nothing; ask of him 

Safe conduct to the city gates; that done, 

We may return and join our noble friends 
Against the foe: I doubt not of success: 

We will not spare a man of them except 
Alvarez, and his son: I’ve marked, my lord, 
With most observant eye, their fosses, ramparts, 
And brazen thunders, European arts 

That fright not me: alas! our countrymen 

Forge their own shameful chains, and tamely bend 
Beneath these sons of pride; but soon, my lord, 
When they shall see their great avenger here, 
Then will they rise indignant, and destroy 

This ignominious work of slavery: 

Yes; on the bleeding bodies of our foes 

We’ll make a path to glory; on the heads 


Of these vile Christians turn the fiery tempest, 
And with their own destructive instruments 
Of murder shake this all-usurping power, 
Founded by pride on ignorance and fear. 


ZAMOR. 

O how I joy, ye great unfortunate, 

To find your kindred breasts thus nobly beat 
With sympathetic fury! let us punish 

The haughty Guzman, let his blood atone 
For our lost country’s: O thou deity 

Of injured mortals, sweet revenge, O come, 
Assist thy servants, let but Guzman perish 
And we are satisfied! but O my friends, 


We talk of vengeance, yet are captives still, 

Still groan beneath the yoke of shameful bondage: 
Deserted by Alvarez, and betrayed 

By Montezuma, all I love perhaps 

Is in the power of him whom most I hate, 

The only comfort left me is — to doubt. 

But hark! what noise is that? the torches flame 

On every side, and yield a double day: 

This barbarous people’s brazen thunder speaks 
Some horrid rites, or pompous sacrifice 
Preparing: look around, and see if Zamor 

Shall save his much-loved friends, or perish with them. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


ALZIRE. 

[Alone. 

Ye manes of my dear departed Zamor, 
Forgive me, O forgive the wife of Guzman! 
The holy altar hath received our vows, 

And they are sealed in heaven: pursue me not, 
Indignant shade! O if Alzire’s tears, 

Her bitter anguish, her remorse, the pangs 
Of her reluctant soul, can reach the dead, 

If in a happier world thou still retainest 
Thy generous noble spirit, thou wilt pardon 
My weakness; ‘twas a father’s cruel will, 
A people’s happiness required it of me; 
Could I refuse the dreadful sacrifice? 

Thou art at peace, my Zamor, do not thus 
Distract my soul, but leave me to my fate; 
Alas! already it has cost me dear. 


SCENE IL. 
ALZIRE, EMIRA. 


ALZIRE. 

And shall I not behold my countrymen, 

The loved companions of my infant years, 
Those wretched captives, may I not enjoy 
The mournful privilege to mix with theirs 
My friendly tears, and mourn their cruel fate? 


EMIRA. 
O madam, we have cause indeed to weep, 
To dread the wrath of Guzman, to lament 


And tremble for our country; for the hour 
Of slaughter and destruction is at hand: 
Again I saw the bloody flag displayed, 

The proud tribunal’s met, and Montezuma 
Is summoned to appear: all dreadful omens! 
What will become of us? 


ALZIRE. 

Unpitying heaven! 

I’ve been deceived, betrayed: — cruel O Guzman! 
Was it for this I gave him at the altar 

My long reluctant hand? that fatal bond 

I shall repent of to my latest hour: 

O under what malignant star, my father, 

Madest thou these cruel, these detested nuptials? 


SCENE III. 
ALZIRE, EMIRA, CEPHANES. 


CEPHANES. 

One of those slaves, whom this propitious day 
Restored to freedom, begs admittance to you 
In secret. 


ALZIRE. 

Let him enter; ‘twill rejoice 

My heart to see him; he and all his friends 
Are welcome to Alzire: but why comes he 
Alone? 


CEPHANES. 

Some secret labors in his breast, 

Which you and only you, he says, must know. 
“Twas he, it seems, whose heaven-directed arm 
Saved the good father of thy valiant lord, 

The noble Guzman. 


EMIRA. 

He has sought you long; 

But Montezuma’s private orders were, 
He should not see you: melancholy sits 


On his dark brow, as if he were intent 
On some great purpose. 


CEPHANES. 

Grief and anguish seem 

To rack his soul: at mention of your name 
He sighed, and wept, as if yet ignorant 

Of your new honors and the rank you bear. 


ALZIRE. 

Unworthy rank, and honors I despise! 
Perhaps the hero knows my wretched race. 
And is no stranger to Alzire’s woes: 
Perhaps he knew my Zamor; who can tell 
But he might be a witness of his death, 
And comes to tell the melancholy tale? 

A dreadful duty! that would but renew 

A lover’s pangs, and double my distress; 
But let him come: I know not why my heart 
Should flutter thus; this hateful palace ever 
Hath been a scene of sad disquietude 

And trouble to me: bid him enter. 


SCENE IV. 
ALZIRE, ZAMOR, EMIRA. 


ZAMOR. 
Yes; 
It is Alzire: is she then restored? 


ALZIRE. 
Such were his features, voice, and motion: heaven! 


It cannot be: O Zamor! — O support me. 
[She faints. 


ZAMOR. 
“Tis he. 


ALZIRE. 
Ha! Zamor at Alzire’s feet? 
‘Tis all delusion. 


ZAMOR. 

No; I live for thee, 

And at thy feet reclaim thy plighted faith; 

O my Alzire, idol of my soul, 

Wilt thou not hear me? where are all thy vows, 
The sacred ties that bound us fast together? 
Thou hast not broke them? 


ALZIRE. 

Thou dear fatal object 

Of grief and joy, of rapture and despair, 

In what a dreadful moment hast thou chose 
To meet Alzire? every word thou utterest 
But plunges a new dagger in my heart. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou weepest, yet lookest on Zamor! 


ALZIRE. 

“Tis too late: 

ZAMOR. 

I know you thought me dead: e’er since that hour 

Of terror, when those European tyrants 

Deprived me of my gods, my throne and thee, 

I’ve been a poor unhappy wanderer. 

Knowest thou, my love, that savage murderer, Guzman, 
With ignominious stripes, and cruel torture, 

Insulted me? the husband of thy choice, 


Thy once loved happy Zamor, fell a prey 


To ruffians: — how it wounds thy tender heart! 
Thou burnest with fierce resentment of my wrongs, 
And thou wilt join with Zamor to avenge them: 
Some guardian god, propitious to our loves, 
Saved me from death, that we might meet again 
In happiness: I hope Alzire’s true: 

Thou hast not left thy gods, betrayed thy country, 
Thou art not grown a false perfidious Spaniard? 
They tell me I shall meet with Guzman here, 

I come to free thee from that proud barbarian: 
Thou lovest me, my Alzire, and wilt give 

The victim to my wrath. 


ALZIRE. 
Thou hast been wronged; 
Revenge thyself and see thy victim — here. 


ZAMOR. 

What sayest thou? — ha! thy faith, thy vows — 
ALZIRE. 

No more, 

But strike — I merit not life or thee. 


ZAMOR. 
O cruel Montezuma! what thou toldest me 
Was but too true. 


ALZIRE. 
And could he tell thee all; 
Named he the wretch for whom I quitted Zamor? 


ZAMOR. 

He did not, durst not name him; that remains 
For thee: O speak it: I shall be surprised 

At nothing. 


ALZIRE. 
Hear then all my guilt. 


ZAMOR. 
Alzire! 


ALZIRE. 
That Guzman — 
ZAMOR. 
Gracious heaven! 


ALZIRE. 

Thy murderer, 

Within this hour received my guilty hand; 
He is — my husband. 


ZAMOR. 
Guzman! 


ALZIRE. 

Montezuma, 

Alvarez — they betrayed my easy youth, 

And urged me to the deed: the lost Alzire 

Did at the Christian altar give up all 

That she held dear on earth, her gods, her country, 
Her — Zamor: O by those dear injured names 

I beg thee, take this hated life. 


ZAMOR. 
Alzire, 
Can it be true? is Guzman then thy husband? 


ALZIRE. 

To plead a father’s undisputed right, 

To say how long I struggled with my duty, 

To number o’er the fruitless tears I shed 

For three long years lamenting Zamor’s death, 
That still I loved thee, that I left in wrath 


Those powerless gods that had deserted thee. 

And from despair alone became a Christian, 

Perhaps might mitigate Alzire’s crime; 

But I disdain it, I acknowledge all, 

Confess my guilt, and sue for punishment. 

Who shall absolve the wretch whom love condemns? 
Take then a life that is not worth my care 

Without thee; dost thou not abhor me, Zamor? 


ZAMOR. 

No: if thou lovest me still, thou are not guilty: 
May I yet hope that Zamor has a place 

In his Alzire’s heart? 


ALZIRE. 

When old Alvarez 

And Montezuma led me to the altar 

I thought on Zamor, thought him then no more, 
But reverenced, but adored his memory: 

Our tyrants, our usurpers know I loved thee; 

I told them all, told heaven and earth, nay told 
My husband — and O take this last farewell, 

I love thee still. 


ZAMOR. 

Is this then our last hour 

Of happiness, and must we part so soon, 
So lately met? O if the voice of love — 
ALZIRE. 

“Tis Guzman and his father. 


SCENE V. 
ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ZAMOR, ALZIRE, Attendants. 


ALVAREZ. 
[To Guzman. 
Son, behold 


With thy Alzire stands my great preserver, 
My benefactor, my deliverer. 

[To Zamor. 

O noble youth, to thee I owe my life, 

Let me embrace thee, be my second son, 
And share the pleasures of this happy day 
With Guzman and Alvarez. 


ZAMOR. 
He thy son; 
Guzman then thy son, that proud barbarian? 


ALZIRE. 
Avert the terrors of this dreadful moment, 
Indulgent heaven! 


ALVAREZ. 

In what astonishment — 

ZAMOR. 

How could a father, brave and good, like thee 
Be cursed with such a son? 


GUZMAN. 

Insulting slave, 

Who gave thee license thus to spurn thy master? 
Thou knowest not who I am. 


ZAMOR. 

I know thee well; 

And thou among the wretches thou hast made 
Perhaps mayest one day meet the injured Zamor. 


GUZMAN. 
And art thou he? 


ALVAREZ. 
Ha! Zamor! 


ZAMOR. 

“Tis the same, 

“Tis Zamor, whom thy cruel hand oppressed 
With ignominious tortures, he whose eye 

Thou darest not meet; thou tyrant ravisher, 
Comest thou at last to rob me of my best 

And dearest treasure? with thy ruthless sword 
Make sure thy vengeance, and prevent the fate 
Which thou deservest, ere Zamor, who preserved 
The father, shall chastise the guilty son. 


ALVAREZ. 
[To Guzman. 
What sayest thou, Guzman, canst thou answer this? 


GUZMAN. 

It were beneath me; punishment alone 
Should answer insolence, and, but for thee, 
Ere this he should have met with it. 

[Turning to Alzire. 

You, madam, 

For your own honor might have more regard, 
If not for mine, than thus to parley with 

A traitor: come, no more of this, Alzire, 

Thy tears offend me: husbands may be jealous; 
Remember that and tremble. 


ALZIRE. 

| To Guzman. 

Cruel Guzman! 

My kind protector, 
[Turning to Alvarez. 
Good Alvarez, hear me: 
And thou, 

[To Zamor. 


In better days my dearest hope, 
O look with pity on the lost Alzire! 


[Pointing to Zamor. 

Behold the husband whom my father chose; 
Long ere this hapless country bowed the neck 
To European tyrants, Zamor fell, 

So fame reported, and with him Peru, 

Then first subdued: my wretched father, old 
And full of sorrows, to the Christian’s God, 
Forsaken by his own, indignant fled; 

The Christian altar saw Alzire’s hand 

Given to her lover’s murderer: thy new faith, 
Which yet I know not, may condemn Alzire, 
But virtue will forgive me when I add, 

That still I love thee, Zamor; but my oath, 
My marriage vow, rash fatal marriage! says 

I never must be thine — nor can I now 

Be Guzman’s — false to both, ye both have cause 
To hate me: which of you will kindly end 
My wretched being? Guzman’s hand, already 
Stained with the blood of my unhappy race, 
Were fittest to revenge the injured rights 

Of honor and of love; be just for once, 

And strike the guilty. 


GUZMAN. 

Darest thou thus abuse 

The goodness thou deservest not? but remember 
“Twas thy request; thy punishment is ready: 

My rival dies; — away with him. 


ALVAREZ. 

Inhuman! 

O stop, my son, consider what is due 

To him who saved thy father — ye are both 


My children — let that tender name inspire 
Your breasts with pity for an aged father: 
At least — 


SCENE VI. 
ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ALZIRE, ZAMOR. 
DON ALONZO, a Spanish officer. 


ALONZO. 

My lord, the foe is at our gates; 

On every side their brazen bucklers ring 

With barbarous dissonance: aloud they cry, 
Revenge, and Zamor, whilst with measured steps, 
Solemn and slow, the close-wedged phalanx moves, 
As if these savages had learned from us 

The arts by which we conquered them. 


GUZMAN. 

Away: 

Let us be gone; my presence soon shall teach 
These slaves their duty — heroes of Castile, 
Ye sons of victory, this new world was made 
To wear your chains, to fear, and to obey you. 


ZAMOR. 
To fear and to obey? ‘tis false, proud Guzman; 
Ye are but mortals like ourselves, no more. 


GUZMAN. 
Guards, drag him hence. 


ZAMOR. 

[To the Spaniards surrounding him. 

Ye dare not: are ye gods, 

And must we worship deities thus bathed 
In our own blood? 


GUZMAN. 
Obey me, slaves. 


ALZIRE. 
My lord! 


ALVAREZ. 
Remember, son, that Zamor saved thy father. 


GUZMAN. 

My lord, I shall remember your instructions, 
You taught me how to conquer, and I fly 
Once more to victory: farewell! 


SCENE VII. 
ALVAREZ, ALZIRE. 


ALZIRE. 

[Kneeling. 

My lord, 

Behold me at your feet, accept the homage 
Due to thy virtues! Guzman’s injured honor 
Calls for revenge, Alzire was to blame; 

But I was bound to Zamor by the ties 

Of sacred love, long ere I knew thy son; 
We cannot give our hearts a second time: 
Zamor had mine, and ever must preserve it: 
O he is good and virtuous, for he saved 
Thy life, Alvarez — O forgive me! 


ALVAREZ. 

Rise 

Alzire, I forgive and pity thee; 

Feel as a father and a friend thy sorrows, 

Lament thy Zamor’s fate, and will protect him: 
But let the solemn vow thou madest to Guzman 
Be graved within thy heart; thou are no longer 
The mistress of thyself: remember well 

Thou art my daughter — Guzman was most cruel, 
I know he was, but still he is — thy husband: 


Perhaps he may relent; heaven grant he may! 


ALZIRE. 
Alas! why art not thou my Zamor’s father? 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
ALVAREZ, GUZMAN. 


ALVAREZ. 

Fortune, my son, has crowned thee with success, 
Endeavor to deserve it; do not stain 

The laurel wreath with blood, but let fair mercy, 
That adds new lustre to the conqueror’s glory, 
Inspire thy breast with pity; be a man, 

A Christian, and forgive: Alvarez asks thee 

To pardon Zamor — shall a father plead 

In vain? O Guzman, shall I never soften 

Thy savage manners, never teach my son 

To conquer hearts? 


GUZMAN. 

Alvarez has pierced mine 

Most deeply; ask my life, and it is yours, 
But leave my honor, leave me my revenge; 
How can I pardon Zamor, when I know 
Alzire loves him? 


ALVAREZ. 
Therefore he deserves 
Thy pity more. 


GUZMAN. 
O to be pitied thus, 
And thus beloved, Guzman would die with pleasure. 


ALVAREZ. 
With all that fierce resentment, feelest thou too 
The pangs of jealousy? 


GUZMAN. 

And canst thou blame 

An injured husband? I have too much cause 
For jealousy, and yet thou pitiest not 

The unhappy Guzman. 


ALVAREZ. 

Thou art wild, impetuous, 

And bitter in thy wrath; Alzire’s virtues 
Deserve a milder treatment; when opposed, 
Her open heart, rough as her native soil, 

Resists with stubborn firmness, but would yield 
To soft persuasion; gentle means, my son, 

Are ever the most powerful. 


GUZMAN. 

Must I soothe 

The pride of beauty, wear a brow serene, 

And cover my resentment, to expose 

My easy heart to new indignities? 

I should have thought that, jealous of my honor 
You would approve, and not condemn my rage: 
Is it not shame enough that I am wedded 

To a proud slave who hates me, braves my power, 
And owns her heart is given to another? 

Whom yet, to make me more accursed, I love. 


ALVAREZ. 

Why blush at that? it is a lawful passion, 
Indulge, but keep it within proper bounds, 
For all excess is guilty — only promise 

You will determine nothing till I’ve seen her 
Once more. 


GUZMAN. 

A father’s will must be obeyed; 

I will suspend my wrath, but urge me, sir, 
No further. 


ALVAREZ. 
All I want is time: farewell. 
[ Exit. 


GUZMAN. 

[Alone. 

And have I lived to envy Zamor’s fate, 

To envy a vile slave, who scarce deserves 
The name of man! — What do I see? Alzire! 


SCENE II. 
GUZMAN, ALZIRE, EMIRA. 


ALZIRE. 

“Tis I, my lord, ‘tis the afflicted wife 

Of Guzman; she who honors, who reveres 

And yet has injured thee: I come, my lord, 

To throw me at your feet, to own my crime, 
And beg forgiveness: nought have I disguised, 
My open heart confessed its fatal passion 

For the unhappy Zamor; if he dies, 

He dies because Alzire was sincere; 

But I shall more astonish thee, I come 

To plead for him: I know that Guzman’s proud, 
Resentful, and severe, and yet I hope 

He may be generous, ‘tis a conqueror’s pride, 
His glory to forgive: an act like this 

Would gain thee more than conquest can bestow, 
Win every heart, perhaps even change Alzire’s. 
A fawning Spaniard might have promised more, 
Have sighed, and wept, and softened thee with tears, 
Which I disdain; the hand of nature formed 

My plain untutored heart, if ought can move it, 
“Tis generosity: let Guzman try 

If it is made of penetrable mould. 


GUZMAN. 


If you’re so fond of virtue, ‘twould become you 
To know and practise it, to study, madam, 

Those manners you condemn, to learn your duty, 
To treat yourself, your honor, and your fame 
With more respect; nor dare to name a rival 
Whom I abhor, but wait in humble silence 

Till I determine what shall be his fate; 

It is enough if I forgive Alzire: 

This heart is not insensible; but know, 

Those who believe shall always find me cruel. 


SCENE IIT. 
ALZIRE, EMIRA. 


EMIRA. 
He loves you still, and yet may be persuaded. 


ALZIRE. 

Ay, but he’s jealous, that destroys my Zamor, 
I lost his life by asking it; but say, 

Emira, canst thou save him? shall he live, 
Though far from his Alzire? didst thou try 
That soldier? 


EMIRA. 
Yes; the grand corrupter, gold, 
Has bought him to our interest; he is ready. 


ALZIRE. 
Thank heaven, that metal doth not always prove 
The instrument of ill: but haste, Emira. 


EMIRA. 

Is Zamor then devoted to destruction? 

Cannot Alvarez save him? have the council — 
ALZIRE. 

I have a thousand fears for him: alas! 


These tyrants think the world was made for them, 
That they were born the sovereigns of mankind, 
That Zamor is a rebel and a slave: 

Barbarians as they are — this cruel council — 
But I’ll prevent their murderous purposes: 

That soldier, my Emira, how he lingers! 


EMIRA. 

Be not alarmed; night’s friendly shade protects him, 
And he will soon be here with Zamor; sleep 

Hath closed the tyrant’s eyes, and we are safe. 


ALZIRE. 
O let him lead me to the prison gate 
That I may set him free. 


EMIRA. 

Behold, he comes: 

But should ye be discovered, foul dishonor, 
Disgrace, and infamy — 

ALZIRE. 

Attend on her 

Who would betray the man she loves; this shame 
Thou talkest of is a European phantom, 
Which fools mistake for virtue! ‘tis the love 
Of glory not of justice, not the fear 

Of vice but of reproach; a shame unknown 

In these untutored climes, where honor shines 
In its own native light, and scorns the aid 

Of such false lustre; honor bids me save 

A lover and a hero thus deserted. 


SCENE IV. 
ALZIRE, ZAMOR, EMIRA, a soldier. 


ALZIRE. 
O Zamor, all is lost, thy punishment 


Already is prepared, and thou art doomed 

To instant death; lose not a moment’s time, 
But haste away, this soldier will conduct thee: 
Alas! thou seest my grief and my despair, 

O save my husband from the guilt of murder, 
Save thy dear self, and leave me to my fate. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou bidst me live, I must obey Alzire: 
But wilt thou follow the poor friendless Zamor? 


A desert and this heart are all I now 
Have left to offer; once I had a throne. 


ALZIRE. 

What were a throne and empire without thee? 
Alas! my Zamor, to the gloomy desert 

My soul shall follow thee; but I am doomed 
To wander here alone, to drag a life 

Of bitterness and woe, to spend my hours 
In sad reflections on my wretched state, 

To be another’s, and yet burn for thee: 

I bid farewell to Zamor and to joy; 

Away, and leave me to my duty; fain 
Would I preserve my honor, and my love, 
They both are sacred. 


ZAMOR. 

What’s this idle honor, 

This European phantom, that deludes thee; 
This Christian altar, those detested oaths 
Extorted from thee, this triumphant God; 
What have they done to rob me of Alzire? 


ALZIRE. 

My sacred promise — 
ZAMOR. 

“Twas a guilty vow, 


And binds thee not; perdition on thy oaths, 
And thy false God, whom I abhor! farewell! 


ALZIRE. 
O stop, my Zamor. 


ZAMOR. 
Guzman is thy husband. 


ALZIRE. 
Do not upbraid but pity me. 


ZAMOR. 
O think 
On our past loves. 


ALZIRE. 
I think but on thy danger. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou hast betrayed me. 


ALZIRE. 

No; I love thee still: 

If ‘tis a crime, I own, nay glory in it; 

But hence, and leave me here to die alone; 
Some dreadful purpose labors in thy breast: 
How thy eyes roll! O Zamor — 

ZAMOR. 

“Tis resolved. 


ALZIRE. 
Where art thou going? 


ZAMOR. 
Glorious liberty, 
I’ll use thee nobly. 


ALZIRE. 
If thou diest remember 
I perish with thee. 


ZAMOR. 

In this hour of terror 

Thou talkest to me of love: but time is precious, 
Conduct me, soldier; fare thee well. 


SCENE V. 


ALZIRE. 

He’s gone; 

But where I know not: dreadful moment! Guzman, 
For thee I quitted Zamor: haste, Emira, 

Follow him, fly, return, and tell me all. 

Thinkest thou that soldier will be faithful to us? 
[Exit Emira. 

I know not why, but something tells me here, 
This day, for me, will be a day of horror. 

O God of Christians, thou all-conquering power, 
Whom yet I know not, O remove the cloud 
From my dark mind; if by my fatal passion 

I have offended thee, pour all thy vengeance 

On me, but spare my Zamor; O conduct 

His wandering footsteps through the dreary desert! 
Is Europe only worthy of thy care? 

Art thou the partial parent of one world, 

And tyrant o’er another? all deserve 

Thy equal love, the victor and the vanquished 
Are all the work of thy creating hand. 

But hark! what dreadful cry is that? methought 
They called on Zamor — hark! again that noise! 
It comes this way: my Zamor’s lost. 


SCENE VI. 


ALZIRE, EMIRA. 


ALZIRE. 

Emira, 

I’m glad thou art come: what hast thou seen, what done? 
Where is he? speak, and ease my troubled soul. 


EMIRA. 

O it is past all hope; he cannot live: 

Conducted safely by the faithful soldier 

He passed the guards, then darting from him rushed 
Towards the palace; trembling I pursued him, 
Amidst the horrors of the silent night, 

Almost to Guzman’s chamber; there he escaped me, 
Though oft I called on him, oft looked in vain: 

I heard a dreadful shriek, some cried aloud, 

He’s dead: the palace is in arms: fly, madam, 

And save yourself. 


ALZIRE. 
Let us begone, and help 
My Zamor. 


EMIRA. 
What can we do for him? 


ALZIRE. 
Die. 


SCENE VII. 
ALZIRE, EMIRA, DON ALONZO, Guards. 


ALONZO. 
I’ve orders, madam, to secure you. 


ALZIRE. 
Slave, 
What meanest thou? where’s my Zamor? 


ALONZO. 
That I know not: 
Permit me to conduct you. 


ALZIRE. 

Cruel fate! 

I must not die then? Zamor is no more, 

And yet I live, a captive, and in chains: 

O ignominious! — dost thou weep, barbarian? 
I must indeed be wretched, if my woes 

Can touch a heart like thine; I’ ll follow thee; 
If death awaits me, I obey with pleasure. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
ALZIRE, Guards. 


ALZIRE. 

Prepare your tortures, you who call yourselves 
The judges of mankind; why am I left 

In dread suspense, uncertain of my fate? 

To live, or die? if I but mention Zamor 

The guards around me tremble, and look pale, 
His very name affrights them. 


SCENE IL. 
MONTEZUMA, ALZIRE. 


ALZIRE. 
Ha! my father! 


MONTEZUMA. 
O my Alzire, what a scene of woe 
Hath thy imprudent fatal passion brought 


Among us! we were pleading for thy Zamor, 
The good Alvarez had well nigh prevailed, 
When on a sudden an armed soldier rushed 
With violence in, and bore down all before him; 
“Twas Zamor’s self; with fury in his aspect, 

And wild distraction, on he sprang to Guzman, 
Attacked, and plunged the dagger in his breast: 
The blood that issued from your husband’s wound 
Gushed on your father: Zamor then resigned, 
With calm submission at Alvarez’s feet 

Fell humble; “take,” he cried, “this guilty sword, 


Stained with thy Guzman’s blood, I am revenged; 
Now nature calls on thee to do thy duty, 

As I have mine; strike here;” then bared his breast 

To the expected blow: the good Alvarez 

Sunk breathless in my arms; confusion followed 

And cries and horror; Guzman’s friends upraised him, 
Bound up his wounds, and tried by every art 

Of medicine to preserve his life; the people 

Accuse thee as accomplice in the deed, 

And call for justice on thee. 


ALZIRE. 

And couldst thou — 

MONTEZUMA. 

O no; my heart suspects thee not, Alzire, 
Thy soul I know is capable of error, 

But not of guilt: alas! thou didst not see 

The precipice before thee: Guzman dies 

By Zamor’s hand, thy husband by thy lover; 
They will condemn thee to a shameful death, 
But I will try if possible to move 

The council in thy favor. 


ALZIRE. 

Do not sue 

For me, my father, of these cruel tyrants, 

Let but Alvarez live, and love me still, 

I ask no more: Guzman’s untimely fate 

I must lament, because ‘twas horrible, 

Because, more dreadful still, he had deserved it: 
Zamor avenged his wrongs, I cannot blame 

Nor can I praise him for it; he must die; 

Alzire wishes but to follow him. 


ALVAREZ. 
O heaven, assist me in this work of mercy! 


SCENE III. 


ALZIRE. 

Now end all gracious power, this wretched being! 
Alas! Alzire, the new God thou servest 
Withholds thy hand, and says thou must not finish 
Thy hated life; the deities I left 

Denied me not the privilege to die. 

Is it a crime to hasten on, perhaps 

A few short years, the universal doom 

Appointed for us all? and must we drink 

The bitter cup of sorrow to the dregs? 

In this vile body is there aught so sacred 

That the free spirit should not leave at will 

Its homely mansion? this all-conquering nation, 
Shall they depopulate earth, destroy my race, 
Condemn Alzire, and I not be mistress 

Of my own life? Barbarians! Zamor then 

Must die in tortures. 


SCENE IV. 
ZAMOR in chains, ALZIRE, Guards. 


ZAMOR. 

Yes, it is decreed: 

We both must die; beneath the specious name 
Of justice, the tribunal hath condemned us; 
Guzman yet lives, my erring hand had left 
Its work unfinished; the barbarian lives 

To glut his vengeance with Alzire’s blood, 
To taste a tyrant’s savage joy, and see us 
Perish together — to pronounce our doom 
Alvarez comes: I am the guilty cause; 
Thou diest for me, Alzire. 


ALZIRE. 

Then no more, 

For death is welcome if it comes with Zamor: 
O bless the happy hour that shall dissolve 


My ties to Guzman; I may love thee now 
Without a crime, without remorse; receive 
The heart that’s due to thee, and thee alone: 
Yon dreadful scaffold, for our death prepared, 
Shall be the altar of my love; there, Zamor, 
I’ll offer up my faith, and expiate there 

My crime of infidelity — the worst 

Of all our sentence is, that it must come 
From good Alvarez. 


ZAMOR. 
See, he’s here; his cheeks 
Are bathed in tears. 


ALZIRE. 
Alas! who most deserves 
Compassion? this will be a dreadful parting. 


SCENE V. 
ALZIRE, ZAMOR, ALVAREZ, Guards. 


ZAMOR. 

From you we both expect to hear our fate, 
Pronounce it, we are not afraid to die: 
Zamor deserves it, he has slain thy son, 

The son of good Alvarez, of my friend; 

But what, my lord, has this fair innocent, 
What has Alzire done? thou art not cruel, 
Proud, and revengeful, like thy countrymen, 
Distinguished by thy clemency, we loved 
Alvarez; wilt thou give up the fair title 

Of just and good, and bathe thee in the blood 
Of innocence? 


ALZIRE. 
Avenge thyself, avenge 
Thy son; but do not thus condemn the guiltless: 


I am the wife of Guzman, that alone 

Should tell thee, I would save, and not betray him, 
Even though I hated, I respected him, 

And swerved not from my faith, thou knowest I did not: 
Careless of what the slandering multitude 

May think, I rest my character on thee; 

Acquitted by Alvarez, for the rest 

“Tis equal all: if Zamor dies, Alzire 

Must go with him: I pity thee alone. 


ALVAREZ. 

Amazing scene of tendemess and horror! 

That he should be the murderer of my son 

Who was my kind deliverer! O Zamor, 

To thee I owe a life which I abhor; 

It was a fatal gift, and bought too dear: 

I am a father, yet I am a man; 

Spite of a parent’s grief that cries aloud 

For vengeance on thee, gratitude pleads strongly; 
She will be heard: — and thou who wert my daughter, 
Whom yet I call by that dear tender name; 

Think not I joy in the inhuman pleasure 

Of fell revenge; I lose a friend, I lose 

A daughter, and a son: the council dooms thee 

To death, and bids a wretched father pass 

The cruel sentence; I could not refuse 

The dreadful task, and now am come, my children, 
To save you both: it is in Zamor’s power. 


ZAMOR. 
To save Alzire? say, what’s to be done? 


ALVAREZ. 

Believe in Him who now inspires Alvarez; 

One word will change your fate: the law decrees, 
Whoe’ er becomes a Christian meets forgiveness, 
The God of pardon will himself 0’ ershade 


Thy every crime, and take thee to his mercy; 
Spain will protect and love thee as a brother; 
Alzire shall be safe, ye both shall live; 

I'll answer for her life as for thy own; 
Zamor, to thee I speak; of thee I ask 
Another life, I owe thee one already; 

A father asks thee only to be happy, 

To be a Christian, and to save Alzire. 


ALZIRE. 

What says my love? say, should we purchase life 
So dearly? Shall I quit my gods for Guzman’s, 
And be a traitor? tell me, thou sage tyrant, 

When I was master of thy fate, wouldst thou, 
Had Zamor sued, have quitted thy own gods 

For mine? 


ALVAREZ. 

I should have done as now I do, 

Implored the almighty being to enlighten 

A heart like thine, and make thee a true Christian. 


ZAMOR. 

O cruel contest! what am I to choose, 

Or life or death, Alzire, or my gods, 

Which must I leave? Alzire, ‘tis thy cause, 
Determine it; I think thou wouldst not bring 
Dishonor on thy Zamor. 


ALZIRE. 

Hear me then: 

Thou knowest that, to obey a father’s will, 

I gave another what to thee alone 

I had devoted; I embraced his faith, 

And worshipped Montezuma’s God; perhaps 
It was the error of my easy youth, 

And thou wilt blame me for it; but methought 
The law of Christians was the law of truth, 


And therefore only did I make it mine 

But to renounce those gods our heart adores; 
That is no venial error, but a crime 

Of deepest die; it is to give up both, 

The God we worship, and the God we leave; 
‘Tis to be false to heaven, to the world, 

And to ourselves: no, Zamor, if thou diest, 
Die worthy of Alzire; hear the voice 

Of conscience; act as she alone directs thee. 


ZAMOR. 
Thou hast determined as I thought thou wouldst, 
Zamor shall die with honor. 


ALVAREZ. 
Then ye scom 
Our proffered mercy: hark! those mournful cries — 


SCENE VII. 
ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ZAMOR, AMERICANS, soldiers. 


ZAMOR. 
O save Alzire; let me perish. 


ALZIRE. 
No: 
I will be joined to Guzman, and to thee. 


ALVAREZ. 
My son is in the agonies of death; 
O Guzman, hear me. 


ZAMOR. 
Look on Zamor, learn 
Of him to die. 


GUZMAN. 


[To Zamor. 
Perhaps I may teach thee 
Another lesson: I have owed the world 


A good example long, and now I mean 

To pay the debt. 

[Turning to Alvarez. 

My soul is on the wing, 

And ere she takes her flight but waits to see 
And imitate Alvarez; O my father, 

The mask is off, death has at last unveiled 
The hideous scene, and showed me to myself; 
New light breaks in on my astonished soul: 

O I have been a proud, ungrateful being, 

And trampled on my fellow-creatures: heaven 
Avenges earth: my life can never atone 

For half the blood I’ve shed: prosperity 

Had blinded Guzman, death’s benignant hand 
Restores my sight; I thank the instrument 
Employed by heaven to make me what I am. 
A penitent: I yet am master here; 

And yet can pardon: Zamor, I forgive thee, 
Live and be free; but O remember how 

A Christian acted, how a Christian died. 

[To Montezuma, who kneels to him. 

Thou, Montezuma, and ye hapless victims 

Of my ambition, say my clemency 

Surpassed my guilt, and let your sovereigns know, 
That we were born your conquerors. 

[To Zamor. 

Observe 

The difference, Zamor, ‘twixt thy God and mine: 
Thine teach thee to revenge an injury, 

Mine to forgive and pity thee. 


ALVAREZ. 
My son, 


Thy virtue’s equal to thy courage. 


ALZIRE. 
Heaven! 
How wonderful a change! amazing goodness! 


ZAMOR. 
Thou wilt oblige me to repent. 


GUZMAN. 

Yes, Zamor, 

I will do more, thou shalt admire and love me: 
Guzman too long hath made Alzire wretched, 
I'll make her happy; with my dying hand 

I give her to thee, live and hate me not, 
Restore your country’s ruined walls, and bless 
My memory. 

| To Alvarez. 

Alvarez, be once more 

A father to them, let the light of heaven 

Shine forth upon them; Zamor is thy son, 

Let him repair my loss. 


ZAMOR. 

Amazed, confounded, 

And motionless I stand; can Christians boast 
Of such exalted virtue? ‘twas inspired 

By heaven; the Christian’s law must be divine: 
Friendship, and faith, and constancy I knew 
Already; but this soars above them all: 

I must indeed admire and love thee, Guzman 
[Falls at his feet. 


ALZIRE. 

My lord, permit me to embrace thy knees: 
O I could die for Guzman; will you then 
Forgive my weakness? 


GUZMAN. 

Yes: I pardon all, 

I cannot see thee weep and not forgive thee. 
Come near, my father, take my last farewell! 
[ Dies. 


ALVAREZ. 

[To Montezuma. 

I see the hand of God in all our woes, 

And humbly bend myself before that power 
Who wounds to heal, and strikes but to forgive. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


AEGISTHUS. 

ORESTES, Son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. 

ELECTRA, }Sisters of Orestes. 

IPHISA, } 

CLYTEMNA:STRA, Wife of A:gisthus. 

PYLADES, Friend of Orestes. 

PAMMENES, an old Man, attached to the Family of Agamemnon. 
DIMAS, an Officer of the Guards. 

ATTENDANTS. 


SCENE, the seashore, a wood, a temple, a palace and a tomb, on one side: 
on the other, Argos at a distance. 


“Orestes” was produced in 1750, an experiment which intensely 
interested the literary world and the public. In his Dedicatory Letters to the 
Duchess of Maine, Voltaire has the following passage on the Greek drama: 

“We should not, I acknowledge, endeavor to imitate what is weak and 
defective in the ancients: it is most probable that their faults were well 
known to their contemporaries. I am satisfied, Madam, that the wits of 
Athens condemned, as well as you, some of those repetitions, and some 
declamations with which Sophocles has loaded his “Electra:” they must 
have observed that he had not dived deep enough into the human heart. I 
will moreover fairly confess, that there are beauties peculiar not only to the 
Greek language, but to the climate, to manners and times, which it would be 
ridiculous to transplant hither. Therefore I have not copied exactly the 
“Electra” of Sophocles — much more I knew would be necessary; but I 
have taken, as well as I could, all the spirit and substance of it. The feast 


celebrated by A.gisthus and Clytemnestra, which they called the feast of 
Agamemnon; the arrival of Orestes and Pylades; the urn which was 
supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes; the ring of Agamemnon; the 
character of Electra, and that of Iphisa, which is exactly the Chrysothemis 
of Sophocles; and above all, the remorse of Clytemnestra; these I have 
copied from the Greek tragedy. When the messenger, who relates the 
fictitious story of the death of Orestes, says to Clytemnestra: ‘I see, 
Madam, you are deeply affected by his death;’ she replies, ‘I am a mother, 
and must therefore be unhappy; a mother, though injured, cannot hate her 
own offspring:’ she even endeavors to justify herself to Electra, with regard 
to the murder of Agamemnon, and laments her daughter. Euripides has 
carried Clytemnestra’s repentance still further. This, Madam, was what 
gained the applause of the most judicious and sensible people upon earth, 
and was approved by all good judges in our own nation. No character, in 
reality, can be more natural than that of a woman, criminal with regard to 
her husband, yet softened by her children; a woman, whose proud and fiery 
disposition is still open to pity and compassion, who resumes the fierceness 
of her character on receiving too severe reproaches, and at last sinks into 
submission and tears. The seeds of this character were in Sophocles and 
Euripides, and I have only unfolded them. Nothing but ignorance, and its 
natural attendant, presumption, can assert that the ancients have nothing 
worthy of our imitation: there is scarcely one real and essential beauty and 
perfection, for the foundation of which, at least, we are not indebted to 
them. 

“T have taken particular care not to depart from that simplicity so 
strongly recommended by the Greeks, and so difficult to attain; the true 
mark of genius and invention, and the very essence of all theatrical merit. A 
foreign character, brought into “CEdipus” or “Electra,” who should play a 
principal part and draw aside the attention of the audience, would be a 
monster in the eyes of all those who have any knowledge of the ancients, or 
of that nature which they have so finely painted. Art and genius consist in 
finding everything within the subject, and never going out of it in search of 
additional ornaments: but how are we to imitate that truly tragic pomp and 
magnificence which we find in the verses of Sophocles, that natural 
elegance and purity of diction, without which the piece, howsoever well 
conducted in other respects, must after all be but a poor performance! 


“T have at least given my countrymen some idea of a tragedy without 
love, without confidants, and without episodes: the few partisans of good 
taste acknowledge themselves obliged to me for it, though the rest of the 
world withhold their approbation for a time, but will come in at last, when 
the rage of party is over, the injustice of persecution at an end, and the 
clouds of ignorance dissipated. You, Madam, must preserve among us those 
glittering sparks of light which the ancients have transmitted to us; we owe 
everything to them: not an art was born among us: everything was 
transplanted: but the earth that bears these foreign fruits is worn out, and 
our ancient barbarism, by the help of false taste, would break out again in 
spite of all our culture and improvement: and the disciples of Athens and 
Rome become Goths and Vandals, corrupted with the manners of the 
Sybarites, without the kind favor and protection of persons of your rank. 
When nature has given them either genius, or the love of genius, they 
encourage this nation, which is better able to imitate than to invent; and 
which always looks up towards the great for those instructions and 
examples which it perpetually stands in need of. All that I wish for, Madam, 
is, that some genius may be found to finish what I have but just sketched 
out; to free the stage from that effeminacy and affectation which it is now 
sunk into; to render it respectable to the gravest characters; worthy of the 
few great masterpieces which we already have among us; worthy, in short, 
the approbation of a mind like yours, and all those who may hereafter 
endeavor to resemble you.” 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
IPHISA, PAMMENES. 


IPHISA. 

Sayest thou, Pammenes? shall these hated walls, 
Where I so long have dragged a life of woe, 
Afford at least the melancholy comfort 

Of mingling sorrow with my dear Electra? 
And will A‘gisthus bring her to the tomb 

Of Agamemnon, bring his daughter here, 
To be a witness of the horrid pomp, 

The sad solemnity, which on this day 
Annual returns, to celebrate their crimes, 
And make their guilt immortal? 


PAMMENES. 

O Iphisa, 

Thou honored daughter of my royal master, 
Like thee, confined within these lonely walls, 
The secrets of a vile abandoned court 

Do seldom reach Pammenes; but, ‘tis rumored, 
The jealous tyrant brings Electra here, 

Fearful lest Argos, by her cries alarmed, 
Should rise to vengeance; every heart, he knows, 
Feels for the injured princess, therefore much 
He dreads her clamors; with a watchful eye 
Observes her conduct, treats her as a slave, 
And leads the captive to adorn his triumph. 


IPHISA. 

Good heaven! and must Electra be a slave! 
Shall Agamemnon’s blood be thus disgraced 
By a barbarian? Will her cruel mother, 


Will Clytemnestra bear the vile reproach 
That on herself recoils, and all her race? 
Perhaps my sister is too fierce of soul, 

She mingles too much pride and bitterness 

Of keen resentment with her griefs; alas! 
Weak are her arms against a tyrant’s power: 
What will her anger, what her pride avail her? 
They only irritate a haughty foe, 

And cannot serve our cause: my fate at least 
Is milder, and this solitary state 

Shields me from wrongs which must oppress Electra. 
Far from my father’s foes, these pious hands 
Can pay due offerings to his honored shade: 
Far from his murderer, in this sad retreat 
Freely I weep in peace, and curse A‘gisthus: 
I’m not condemned to see the tyrant here, 
Save when the Sun unwillingly brings round 
The fatal day that knit the dreadful tie, 

When that inhuman monster shed the blood 
Of Agamemnon, when base Clytemnestra — 


SCENE II. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA, PAMMENES. 


IPHISA. 

O my Electra! art thou here? my sister — 
ELECTRA. 

The day of horror is returned, Iphisa: 

The dreadful rites, the guilty feast prepared, 
Have brought me hither; thy Electra comes, 
Thy captive sister, comes a wretched slave, 
To bear the tidings of their guilty joy. 


IPHISA. 

To see Electra is a blessing still, 

It pours some joy into the bitter cup 

Of sorrow, thus to mix my tears with thine. 


ELECTRA. 

Tears, my Iphisa! I have shed enough 

Of them already: O thou bleeding ghost 

Of my dead father, ever-honored shade, 

Is that the tribute which I owe to thee? 

I owe thee blood, and blood thou hast required; 
Amidst the pomp of this dire festival, 

Dragged by A‘gisthus here, I will collect 

My scattered spirits, shake off these vile chains, 
And be my own avenger: yes, Iphisa, 

This feeble arm shall reach the tyrant’s heart: 
Did not the cruel Clytemnestra shed 

A husband’s blood? did I not see her lift 

Her barbarous hand against him, and shall we 
Suspend the blow, and let a murderer live? 

O vengeance, and thou, animating virtue, 

That dost inspire me, art thou not as bold 

As daring guilt? we must revenge ourselves, 
We must, Iphisa: fearest thou then to strike, 
Fearest thou to die? shall Clytemnestra’s daughter, 
The blood of Atreus fear? O rather lend 

Thy aid, and join the desperate Electra! 


IPHISA. 

My dearest sister, moderate thy rage, 

And calm thy troubled mind: against our foes 
What can we bring but unavailing tears? 
Who will assist us? who will lend us arms? 
Or how shall we surprise a watchful king, 
For guilt is ever fearful, by his guards 
Surrounded? why, Electra, wilt thou court 
Perpetual danger? should the tyrant hear 

Thy loud complaints, I tremble for thy life. 


ELECTRA. 
Why let him hear them? I would have my grief 
Sink to his heart, and poison all his joys: 


Yes; I would have my cries ascend to heaven, 
And bring the thunder down; would have them raise 
A hundred kings, who never yet have dared, 
Unworthy cowards as they are, to avenge 
Great Agamemnon: but I pardon thee, 

And the vain terrors of thy fearful soul, 

That shrinks at danger; for he favors you, 

I know he does, and only crushes me 

Beneath his iron yoke: thou hast not been, 
Like me, a wretched persecuted slave; 

Thou didst not see the impious parricide, 

The horrid1 feast, the dire solemnity, 

When Clytemnestra — O the dreadful image 
Is still before me, in this place, Iphisa, 

Where now thou tremblest to declare thy wrongs, 
There did these eyes behold our hapless father 
Caught in the deadly snare: Pammenes heard 
His dying groans, and ran with me to save him: 
But when I came, what did I see! my mother 
Plunging her ruthless dagger in his breast, 

To rob him of the poor remains of life. 
[Turning to Pammenes. 

Thou sawest me take Orestes in my arms, 

My dear Orestes; little knew he then 

Of danger, but as near his murdered father 

He stood, called out for aid to Clytemnestra: 
She, midst the horrors of the guilty scene, 
Stopped for a moment short, and gave us time 
Safe to convey the victim from A‘gisthus. 
Whether the tyrant has completed yet 

The imperfect vengeance in Orestes’ blood, 

I know not: O my brother, dost thou live, 

Or hast thou followed thy unhappy father? 
Alas! I weep for him, and fear for thee. 

These hands are loaded with inglorious chains, 
And these sad eyes, forever bathed in tears, 
See naught but guilt, oppression, and despair. 


PAMMENES. 

Ye dear remains of Atreus’ honored race, 
Whose splendor I have seen, whose woes I feel, 
Permit a friend to fill your weeping souls 

With cheerful hope, that ever waits propitious 
To soothe affliction: call to mind what heaven 
Long since hath promised, that its vengeful hand 
Should one day lead Orestes to the place 
Where we preserved him; that A‘gisthus there, 
Even at yon tomb, and on the fatal day 

Marked for his impious triumph o’er the dead, 
Should pay the forfeit of his crime: the Gods 
Can ne’er deceive; in darkness still they veil 
Their secret purpose from the eyes of men, 

And punishment with slow but certain steps, 
Still follows guilt. 


IPHISA. 

But wherefore stays so long 

Their tardy vengeance? I have languished here 
In grief and anguish many a tedious hour; 
Electra, still more wretched, is in chains: 
Meantime the proud oppressor lives in peace, 
And glories in his crimes. 


ELECTRA. 

Thou seest, Pammenes, 

A-gisthus still renews his cruel triumph, 
And celebrates the fatal nuptials; still 
A wretched exile lives my dear Orestes, 
Forgetful of his father, and Electra. 


PAMMENES. 

But mark the course of time: he touches now 

The age when manly strength, with courage joined, 
May aid your purpose; hope for his return, 

And trust in heaven. 


ELECTRA. 

We will: thou son of wisdom, 

Thou good old man, O thou hast darted forth 

A ray of hope on my despairing soul! 

If with unpitying eye the gods beheld 

Our miseries here, and proud oppression, still 
Unpunished, trampled on the tender feet 

Of innocence, what hand would crown their altars 


With incense and oblation! but kind heaven 
Will give Orestes to a sister’s arms, 

And blast the tyrant: hear my voice, Orestes, 
O hear thy country’s, hear the cries of blood, 
That call thee forth; come from thy dreary caves, 
And pathless deserts, where misfortune long 
Hath tried thy courage; leave thy savage prey, 
And all the roaming monsters of the forest, 
To chase the beasts of Argos, to destroy 

The tyrants of the earth, the murderers 

Of kings; O haste, and let me guide thy hand 
Even to the traitor’s breast. 


IPHISA. 
No more: repress 
Thy griefs, Electra; see, thy mother comes. 


ELECTRA. 
And have I yet a mother? 


SCENE III. 
CLYTEMNASSTRA, ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
Hence, and leave me; 
You may retire, Pammenes; stay, my daughters. 


IPHISA. 


Alas! that sacred name dispels my fears. 


ELECTRA. 
And doubles mine. 


CLYTEMNZA'STRA. 
Touching your fate, my children, 
I came to lay a mother’s heart before you. 


Barren, thank heaven, hath been my second bed, 
Nor brought a race of jealous foes to sow 
Division here. Alas! my little race 

Is almost run; the secret grief that long 

Hath preyed on my sad heart will finish soon 

A life of woe: spite of A‘gisthus, still 

I love my children; spite of all his rage, 

Electra, thou who in thy infant years 

So oft hast given me comfort, when the loss 

Of Iphigenia, and her cruel father 

Oppressed my soul; though now thy pride disdains me, 
And braves my power, thou art my daughter still; 
Unworthy as thou art, there’s still a place 

In Clytemnestra’s heart for her Electra. 


ELECTRA. 

For me! O heaven, and am I yet beloved; 

And dost thou feel for thy unhappy daughter? 

O, if thou dost, behold her chains, behold 

Yon tomb — 

CLYTEMNA'STRA. 

Unkind Electra, thus to wake 

The sad remembrance! thou hast plunged a dagger 
Into thy mother’s breast; but I deserve it. 


ELECTRA. 

Thou hast disarmed Electra, nature pleads 
A mother’s cause; I own myself to blame 
For all the bitterness of sorrow poured 


In dreadful execrations on thy head. 

By thee delivered to the tyrant’s power, 

I would have torn thee from him; I lament, 

But cannot hate thee. O, if gracious heaven 

Hath touched thy soul with wholesome penitence, 
Obey its sacred will, and hear the voice 


Of conscience, that commands thee to unloose 
The horrid ties that bind thee to a wretch 
Despised and hated; follow the great God 
Who leads thy footsteps to the paths of virtue; 
Call back your son, let him return to fill 

The throne of his great ancestors, to scourge 
A tyrant, to avenge his murdered father, 

His sisters, and his mother: haste and send 
For my Orestes. 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

Talk no more of that, 

Electra, nor speak thus of my A‘gisthus: 

I grieve to see thee in these shameful bonds; 
But know, a sovereign cannot tamely brook 
Repeated insults, or embrace a foe: 

You had provoked him to, be cruel; I, 

Who am but his first subject, oft have tried 
To soothe his anger, but in vain: my words, 
Instead of healing, but inflamed the wound: 
Electra is indebted to herself 

For all her deep-felt injuries; henceforth bend 
To thy condition; let thy sister teach thee 
That we must yield submissive to our fate, 

If e’er we hope to change it. I could wish 

To end my days in peace amongst my children; 
But if thy rapid and imprudent zeal 

Should bring Orestes here before the time, 
His life might answer for it, and thy own, 

If the king see him: though I pity thee, 


Electra, yet I owe a husband more 
Than a lost son, whom I have cause to fear. 


ELECTRA. 

O heaven, that monster! he thy husband, he! 
And is it thus thou pitiest me? alas, 

What will this poor, this light remorse avail thee, 
This fleeting sorrow? was thy tenderness 

But for a moment, dost thou threaten me, 

[To Iphisa. 

Is this, Iphisa, this a mother’s love? 

[To Clytemnestra. 

It seems thou threatenest my Orestes too; 
Thou hast no cause to fear, nor I to hope 

For him: alas! perhaps he is no more; 

Perhaps A‘gisthus, the detested tyrant, 

He whom but now thou didst not blush to call 
Thy husband, hath in secret ta’en his life. 


IPHISA. 

Believe me, Madam, when I call the gods 

To witness, poor Electra and myself 

Are strangers to the fate of dear Orestes; 

Have pity then on your afflicted daughter, 

Pity your helpless son and spare Electra: 

She has been wronged; her tears and her reproaches 
Suit well her fate, and ought to be forgiven. 


ELECTRA. 

I must not hope it, must not even complain; 
And if Orestes lives but in my thoughts 

“Tis deemed a crime. I know A‘gisthus well, 
Know his fierce nature; if he fears my brother, 
He’ll soon destroy him. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
Know, thy brother lives; 
If he’s in danger, ‘tis from thy imprudence; 


Therefore be humble, moderate thy transports, 
Respect thy mother: thinkest thou I come here, 
Elate with joy, to lead the splendid triumph? 

O no, to me it is a day of sorrow; 

Thou weepest in chains, and I upon a throne. 

I know the cruel vows thy hatred made 
Against me: O, Electra! cease thy prayers, 

The gods have heard thee but too well already: 
Retire, and leave me. 


SCENE IV. 


CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 

[Alone. 

How it shocks my soul 

To see my children! O the guilty bed! 

My fatal marriage, and long prosperous crimes, 
Adultery and murder, horrid bonds! 

How ye torment me now! my little dream 
Of happiness is o’er, and conscience darts 
Its sudden rays on my affrighted soul. 

How can A‘gisthus live so long in peace! 
Fearless he leads me on to share with him 
These cruel triumphs; but my spirits fail, 
My strength forsakes me, and I tremble now 
At every omen; fear my subjects, fear 

All Argos, Greece, Electra, and Orestes. 
How dreadful ‘tis to hate the blood that flowed 
Congenial with our own, to dread the names 
Which mortals hold so sacred and so dear! 
But injured nature, banished from my heart, 
Indignant frowns, and to avenge herself 
Now bids me tremble at the name of son. 


SCENE V. 


A‘GISTHUS, CLYTEMNAISTRA. 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
Cruel A:gisthus, wherefore wouldst thou lead me 
To this sad place, the seat of death and horror? 


AGISTHUS. 

Is then the solemn pomp, the feast of joy, 

The sweet remembrance of our prosperous days, 
Grown hateful to thee? is our marriage day 

A day of horror? 


CLYTEMNZA'STRA. 

No: but here, A‘gisthus, 

There may be danger: my unhappy children 
Have filled this heart with anguish: poor Iphisa 
Weeps her hard lot; Electra is in chains; 

This fatal place reminds me of the blood 

We shed, reminds me of my dear Orestes, 

Of Agamemnon. 


A:GISTHUS. 

Let Iphisa weep, 

And proud Electra rave; I bore too long 

Her bitter taunts, ‘tis fit her haughtiness 
Should now be humbled; I’1l not suffer her 
To stir up foul rebellion in my kingdom, 

To tell the factions that Orestes comes, 

And call down vengeance on me; every hour 
That hated name is echoed in my ear, 

I must not bear it. 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

Ha! what name was that? 

Orestes! O, I shudder at the thought 

Of his approach: an oracle long since 

Declared, that here, even at the fatal tomb 

Whither thou leadest, his parricidal hand 

Should one day rise vindictive, and destroy us. 

Why therefore wouldst thou tempt the gods, why thus 


Expose a life so dear to Clytemnestra? 


ALEGISTHUS. 

Be not alarmed; Orestes ne’er shall hurt thee: 

His be the danger; for I have sent forth 

Some friends in search of him, and soon I hope 
Shall see him in the toils; a wretched exile 

From clime to clime he roams, and now it seems 

In Epidaurus’ gloomy forest hides 

His ignominious head; but there perhaps 

We have more friends than Clytemnestra thinks of; 
The king may serve us. 


CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 

But, my son — 

ALGISTHUS. 

I know 

He’s fierce, implacable, revengeful; stung 
By his misfortunes, all the blood of Atreus 
Boils in his breast, and animates his rage. 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 
Alas! my lord, his rage is but too just. 


AGISTHUS. 

Be it our business then to make it vain; 

Thou knowest I’ve sent my Plisthenes in secret 
To Epidaurus. 


CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 
But for what? 


AGISTHUS. 

To fix 

My throne in safety, and remove thy fears: 

Yes, Plisthenes, my son, by thee adopted 

Heir to my kingdom, knows too well how much 
His interest must depend on the event 


E’er to neglect his charge: he is thy son, 

Think of no other: had Electra’s heart 

Submissive yielded to another’s counsels, 

She had been happy in my Plisthenes: 

But she shall feel the power which she contemns, 
She and her haughty brother, her Orestes, 

He may be found perhaps. — You seem disturbed. 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

Alas! A:gisthus, must we sacrifice 

More victims? must I purchase length of days 

With added guilt? Thou knowest whose blood we shed — 
And must my son too perish, must I pay 

So dear a price for life? 


AGISTHUS. 

Remember — 

CLYTEMNASTRA. 

No: 

First let me ask the sacred oracle — 
AGISTHUS. 

What canst thou hope from gods or oracles, 
Were they consulted on the blissful day 
That gave A‘gisthus to his Clytemnestra? 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 

Thou hast recalled a time when heaven, I fear, 
Was much offended: love defies the gods, 

But fear adores them; guilt weighs down my soul, 
Do not oppress my feeble spirits; time, 

That changes all, hath altered this proud heart; 
The hand of heaven is on me, and subdues 
The haughty rage that once inspired my breast; 
Not that my tender friendship for A:gisthus 
Can e’er decay, our interests are the same; 

But to behold my daughter made a slave, 

To think on my poor lost abandoned son, 


To think that now, even now, perhaps he dies 
By vile assassins, or, if living, lives 

My foe, and hates the guilty Clytemnestra, 
Is it not dreadful? pity me, A:gisthus, 

I am a mother still. 


A:GISTHUS. 

Thou art my wife; 

Thou art my queen; resume thy wonted courage, 
And be thyself again; indulge no more 

This foolish fondness for ungrateful children, 
Who merit not thy love; consult alone 
A:gisthus’ safety, and thy own repose. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
Repose! the guilty mind can ne’er enjoy it. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
ORESTES, PYLADES. 


ORESTES. 

Whither, my Pylades, hath cruel fate 
Conducted us? alas! Orestes lives 

But to increase the sorrows of his friend: 
Our arms, our treasures, and our soldiers lost 
In the rude storm; here on this desert coast, 
No succor near, deserted and forlorn 

We wander on, and naught but hope remains. 
Where are we? 


PYLADES. 

That I know not; but since fate 

Hath led us hither, let us not despair; 

It is enough for me, Orestes lives: 

Be confident; the barbarous A‘gisthus 

In vain pursued thy life, which heaven preserved 
In Epidaurus, when thy arm subdued 

The gallant Plisthenes: let naught alarm 

Or terrify thy soul, but boldly urge 

Thy way, protected by that guardian God 
Who watches o’er the just, the great avenger, 
Who hath already to thy valor given 

The son, and promised that ere long the father 
Shall follow him. 


ORESTES. 

Alas, my friend, that God 

In anger now withdraws his powerful aid, 
And frowns upon us, as thy cruel fate 
Too plainly shows; a terrible example! 


But say, within the rock didst thou conceal 


The urn, which to Mycene, horrid seat 

Of murder, by the gods command, we bear; 
That urn which holds the ashes of my foe, 
Of Plisthenes; with that we must deceive 
The tyrant. 


PYLADES. 
I have done it. 


ORESTES. 

Gracious heaven! 

When shall we reap the fruits of our obedience? 
When will the wished-for day of vengeance come? 
Shall I again behold my native soil, 

The dear, the dreadful place where first I saw 
The light of day? Where, shall I find my sister, 
The pride, the glory, of admiring Greece; 

That generous maid, whom all unite to praise, 
But none will dare to succor? She preserved 
My life; and, worthy of her noble father, 

Hath never bent beneath the oppressive hand 
Of power, but braved the fury of the storm. 
How many kings, how many heroes, fought 
For Menelaus! Agamemnon dies, 

And Greece forgets him, whilst his hapless son, 
Deserted, wanders o’er a faithless world, 

To seek some blest asylum for repose. 

Alas, without thy friendship I had been 

The most distressed, most abject of mankind: 
But heaven, in pity to my woes, hath sent 

My Pylades; it would not let me perish, 

But gave me to subdue my hated foe, 

And half avenge my father: say, my friend, 
What path will lead us to the tyrant’s court? 


PYLADES. 


Behold that palace, and the towering height 


Of yon proud temple, the dark grove overgrown 
With cypress, and the tomb, rich images 

Of mournful splendor all: and see! this way 
Advancing, comes a venerable sage, 

Of mildest aspect, and whose years, no doubt, 
Have long experience of calamity; 

His soul will melt at thy disastrous fate. 


ORESTES. 
Is every mortal born to suffer? hark! 
He groans, my Pylades. 


SCENE IL. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


PYLADES. 

Whoe’ er thou art, 

Stop, and inform us: we are strangers here. 

Two poor unhappy friends, long time the sport 
Of winds and waves, now on this unknown shore 
Cast helpless, canst thou tell us if this place 

Will be or fatal to us, or propitious? 


PAMMENES. 

I am a simple, plain old man, and here 

Worship the gods, adore their justice, live 

In humble fear of them, and exercise 

The sacred rights of hospitality; 

Ye both are welcome to my little cottage, 

There to despise with me the pride of kings, 

Their pomp and riches; come, my friends, for such 
I ever hold the wretched. 


ORESTES. 
Generous stranger, 


May gracious heaven inspire us with the means 
To recompense thy goodness! but inform us 
What place is this; who is your king? 


PAMMENES. 
A-gisthus: 
I am his subject. 


ORESTES. 
Terrors, crimes, and vengeance! 
O heaven, A‘gisthus! 


PYLADES. 
Soft: do not betray us; 
Be careful. 


ORESTES. 

Gods, Aigisthus! he who murdered — 
PAMMENES. 

The same. 


ORESTES. 
And Clytemnestra, lives she still 
After that fatal blow. 


PAMMENES. 
She reigns with him; 
The rest is known too well. 


ORESTES. 

That tomb before us, 

And yonder palace — 

PAMMENES. 

Is inhabited 

Now by Aigisthus; built, I well remember, 
By worthier hands, and for a better use. 
The tomb thou seest, forgive me if I weep 
At the remembrance, is the tomb of him 


I loved, my lord, my king — of Agamemnon. 


ORESTES. 
O ‘tis too much! I sink beneath it. 


PYLADES. 

Hide 

Thy tears, my friend. 

[To Orestes, who turns away from him. 


PAMMENES. 

You seem much moved, and fain 

Would stop the tide of grief: O give it way, 
Indulge thy sorrows, and lament the son 

Of gods, the noble conqueror of Troy; 

Whilst they insult his sacred memory here, 
Strangers shall weep the fate of Agamemnon. 


ORESTES. 

A stranger as I am, I cannot look 

With cold indifference on the noble race 
Of Atreus, ‘tis a Grecian’s duty ever 

To weep the fate of heroes, and I ought — 
But doth Electra live in Argos still? 


PAMMENES. 
She doth, she’s here. 


ORESTES. 
I run, I fly to meet her. 


PYLADES. 


Ha! whither wouldst thou go! What! brave the gods 


Hazard thy precious life! forbear, my lord. 
[To Pammenes. 

O, sir, conduct us to the neighboring temple, 
There will we lay our gifts before the altar 
In humble duty, and adore that God 


Who ruled the waves, and saved us from destruction. 


ORESTES. 

Wilt thou conduct us to the sacred tomb 
Where lie the ashes of a murdered hero? 
There must I offer to his honored shade 

A secret sacrifice. 


PAMMENES. 

O heavenly justice, 

Thou sacrifice to him! amidst his foes! 
O noble youth! my master had a son, 
Who, in Electra’s arms — but I forbear, 
A-gisthus comes: away; I’ll follow you. 


ORESTES. 
A-gisthus! ha! 


PYLADES. 
We must avoid his presence. 


SCENE III. 
A‘GISTHUS, CLYTEMNAISTRA, PAMMENES. 


AGISTHUS. 

| To Pammenes 

Who are those strangers? one of them methought 
Seemed, by his stately port and fair demeanor, 

Of noble birth, a gloom of melancholy 

Hangs on his brow: he struck me as he passed: 

Is he our subject? knowest thou whence he came? 


PAMMENES. 

I only know they are unfortunate; 

Driven by the tempest on those rocks, they came 
For shelter here; as strangers I relieved them; 

It was my duty: if they tell me truth, 


Greece is their country. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Thou shalt answer for them 
On peril of thy life. 


CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 
Alas! my lord, 
Can these poor objects raise suspicion? 


AGISTHUS. 
Yes: 
The people murmur; everything alarms me. 


CLYTEMNA:STRA. 

Such for these fifteen years hath been our fate, 
To fear, and to be feared; the bitter poison 

To all my happiness. 


AGISTHUS. 

Away, Pammenes; 

Let me know who and whence they are; why thus 
They come so near the palace; from what port 
Their vessel sailed, and wherefore on the seas 
Where I command: away, and bring me word. 


SCENE IV. 
AEGISTHUS, CLYTEMNAISTRA. 


ALGISTHUS. 

Well, madam, to remove thy idle fears, 

The interpreters of heaven it seems at length 
Have been consulted; but in vain: their silence 
Doubles thy grief, and heightens thy despair; 
For to thyself, thy restless spirit ne’ er 

Will know repose; thou tremblest at the thought 
Of thy son’s death, yet fearest his dangerous life: 


Consult no more thy doubtful oracles, 

And hesitating priests, that brood in secret 
O’er the dark bosom of futurity; 

But hear A‘gisthus, he shall give thee peace, 
And satisfy thy soul: this hand determines, 
This tongue pronounces Clytemnestra’s fate: 
If thou wouldst live and reign, confide in me, 
And me alone, and let me hear no more 

Of your unworthy son; but for Electra, 

She’s to be feared, and we must think of her: 
Perhaps her marriage with my Plisthenes 
Might stop the mouth of faction, and appease 
The discontented people: thou wouldst wish 
To see the deadly hatred, that so long 

Hath raged between us, softened into peace; 
To see our interests and our hearts united: 

Let it be so. Go thou, and talk with her; 

But take good heed her pride refuses not 

The proffered boon, that were an insult soon 
She might repent of; but I hope with you, 
That slavery hath bowed down her haughty spirit, 
That this unhoped for, unexpected change 
From poverty and chains to rank and splendor, 
Joined to a mother’s kind authority, 

And above all, to Ambition, will persuade her 
To seize the golden minutes, and be wise: 

But if she spurns the happiness that courts her, 
Her insolence shall meet its due reward. 

Your foolish fondness, and her father’s name, 
Have fed her pride too long; but let her dread, 
If she submits not, a severer fate, 

Chains heavier far, and endless banishment. 


SCENE V. 


CLYTEMNAISTRA, ELECTRA. 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 

Come near, my daughter, and with milder looks 
Behold thy mother: I have mourned in secret, 
And wept with thee thy hard and cruel bondage, 
Though not unmerited; for sure thy hatred 

Was most unjust, Electra: as a queen, 

I was offended; as a mother, grieved; 

But I have gained your pardon, and your rights 
Are all restored. 


ELECTRA. 

O madam, at your feet — 
CLYTEMNASTRA. 

But I would still do more. 


ELECTRA. 
What more? 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

Support 

Your race, restore the honored name of Pelops, 
And re-unite his long-divided children. 


ELECTRA. 
Ha! talkest thou of Orestes? speak, go on. 


CLYTEMNZA:!STRA. 

I speak of thee, and hope at last Electra 
Will be Electra’s friend: I know thy soul 
Aspires to empire, be thyself again, 

And let thy hopes transport thee to the throne 
Of Argos and Mycene; rise from chains 
And ignominious slavery to the throne 
Of thy great ancestors: Aigisthus yields 
To my entreaties, as a daughter yet 

He would embrace thee, to his Plisthenes 
Would join Electra; every hour the youth 
From Epidaurus is expected here; 


When he returns he weds you: look, my daughter, 
Towards the bright prospect of thy future glory, 
And bury all the past in deep oblivion. 


ELECTRA. 

Can I forget the past, or look with joy 

On that which is to come? O cruel fate, 

This is the worst indignity that e’er 

Electra bore: remember whence I sprang, 
Remember, I am Agamemnon’s daughter, 

And wouldst thou bind me to his murderer’s son? 
Give me my chains again, oppress my soul 
With all the horrors of base servitude; 

All that the tyrant e’er inflicted on me, 

Shame and reproach suit with my sad condition; 
I have supported them, and looked on death 


Without a fear: a thousand times A:gisthus 
Hath threatened me with death, but this is worse; 
Thou art more cruel far to ask my vows, 

My love, my honor; but I see your aim, 

I know your purpose; poor Orestes slain, 

His murderer trembles at a sister’s claim, 

And dreads my title to a father’s throne: 

The tyrant wants my hand to second him, 

To seal his poor precarious rights with mine, 
And make me an accomplice in his guilt: 

O, if I have a right A‘gisthus fears, 

Let him erase my title in my blood, 

And tear it from me: if another arm 

Be needful to his purpose, lend him thine; 
Strike here, and join Electra to her brother; 
Strike here, and I shall know ‘tis Clytemnestra. 


CLYTEMNZA:!STRA. 
It is too much: ungrateful as thou art, 
I pitied thee; but all my hopes are past: 


What have I done, what would I do, to bend 

Thy stubborn heart? tears, menaces, reproaches, 
And love and tenderness, the throne itself, 

Which but for me thou never couldst have hoped, 
Prayers, punishment, and pardon, naught availed, 
And now I yield thee to thy fate: farewell! 

Thou sayest that thou shalt know me for thy mother, 
For Clytemnestra, by my cruelty: 

I am thy mother, and I am thy queen, 

Remember that; to Agamemnon’s race 

Naught do I owe but hatred and revenge; 

I will not warm a serpent in my breast 

To sting me: henceforth storm, complain, and weep, 
I shall not heed the clamors of a slave: 

I loved thee once, with grief I own I loved thee; 

But from this hour remember Clytemnestra 


Is not thy mother, but A’gisthus’ wife; 

The bonds are broken that united us, 
Electra broke them; nature hath disclaimed, 
And I abjure them. 


SCENE VI. 


ELECTRA. 

[Alone. 

Gracious heaven! is this 

A mother’s voice? O day the bitterest sure 

That ever rose since my dear father’s death! 

I fear I said too much, but my full heart, 

Spite of myself, would pour its venom forth: 
She told me my Orestes was no more; 

Could I bear that? O if a cruel mother 

Has robbed me of my best, my dearest treasure, 
Why should I court my worst of foes, why fawn 
And cringe to her, to live a vile dependant 

On her precarious bounties; to lift up 


These withered hands to unrelenting heaven, 
To see my father’s bed and throne usurped 
By this base spoiler, this inhuman tyrant, 
Who robbed me of a mother’s heart, and now 
Hath taken Orestes from me? 


SCENE VII. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


IPHISA. 
O Electra, 
Complain no more. 


ELECTRA. 
Why not? 


IPHISA. 
Partake my joy. 


ELECTRA. 
Joy is a stranger to this heart, Iphisa, 
And ever shall be. 


IPHISA. 
Still there is hope. 


ELECTRA. 

O no, 

Still must we weep: for if I may believe 
A mother, our dear brother, our Orestes, 
Is dead. 


IPHISA. 
And if I may believe these eyes, 
He lives, he’s here, Electra. 


ELECTRA. 


Can it be? 
Good heaven! O do not trifle with a heart 
Like mine: Iphisa, didst thou say Orestes? 


IPHISA. 
I did. 


ELECTRA. 

Thou wouldst not with a flattering dream 
Deceive me, my Iphisa — but, go on, 
For hope and fear distract me. 


IPHISA. 
O my sister, 
Two strangers, cast by some benignant God 


On these unhappy coasts, are just arrived, 
And hither, by the care of good Pammenes, 
Conducted; one of them — 

ELECTRA. 

I faint: die — 

Well, one of them — 

IPHISA. 

I saw the noble youth: 

O what a lustre sparkled in his eye! 

His air, his mien, his every gesture bore 

The perfect semblage of a demi-god; 

Even as they paint the illustrious Grecian chief, 
The conqueror of Troy; such majesty 

And sweet deportment ne’er did I behold; 
But with Pammenes he retired, and hid 

His beauteous form from my desiring eyes: 
Struck with the charming image, and amazed, 
I ran to seek thee here, beneath the shade 

Of this dark grove, to tell the pleasing tale: 
But mark what followed — on the sacred tomb, 
Where we so oft have mingled our sad tears, 
I saw fresh garlands, saw the votive wreath, 


The water sprinkled over it, and the hair 
Doubtless of those whom I so late had seen, 

The illustrious strangers: near to these was laid, 
What most confirmed my hopes, a glittering sword, 
That spoke methought the day of vengeance near: 
Who but a son, a brother, and a hero, 

Raised by the gods to save his falling country, 
Would dare to brave the tyrant thus? “Tis he, 
Electra, heaven hath sent him to our aid, 

The lightning glares upon us, and the thunder 
Will soon be heard. 


ELECTRA. 

I must believe Iphisa, 

And hope the best; but is it not a snare 

Laid by the tyrant? Come: we’ know the truth, 
Let us away — I must be satisfied. 


IPHISA. 

We must not search him in the dark retreat 
Where he is hid. Pammenes says, his life 
Would answer for it. 


ELECTRA. 

Ha! what dost thou say? 

Alas! we are deceived, betrayed, Iphisa, 

By cruel heaven: thus, after fifteen years, 
Restored, Orestes would have run with joy 

To the dear arms that saved him, would have cheered 
Electra’s mournful heart, he ne’er had fled 

From thee, Iphisa: O that sword thou sawest, 
Which raised thy sanguine hope, alarms my fears; 
A cruel mother would be well informed, 

And in her eyes I read the barbarous joy 

She felt within: O dart one ray of hope, 

Ye vengeful gods, on my despairing soul! 

Will not Pammenes yield to my entreaties? 


He will; he must: away, I’ll speak to him. 


IPHISA. 

Do not, Electra; think what cruel eyes 

Watch o’er our steps, and mark our every action. 
If he is come, we shall discover him 

By our fond zeal, and hazard his sweet life: 

If we’re deceived, our search but irritates 

The tyrant, and endangers good Pammenes; 

But let us pay our duty at the tomb, 

There we at least may weep without offence. 
Who knows, Electra, but the noble stranger 
May meet us in that blest asylum; there 

That heaven, whose goodness thy impatient rage 
Hath called in question, may yet hear my vows, 
And give him to our wishes and our tears: 

Let us be gone. 


ELECTRA. 
Thou hast revived my hopes: 
But O, I die with grief, if thou deceivest me! 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 
[A slave at the farther end of the stage carrying an urn and a sword. 


PAMMENES. 

Blest be the day that to our wishes thus 

Restores the long-expected hope of Greece, 

My royal master’s son, the minister 

Of heaven’s high will, to execute swift vengeance 
On Agamemnon’s foes! The tyrant long 

Hath dreaded, long foreseen the impending blow; 
Conscious of guilt, in every face unknown 

Still he beholds his master and his judge, 

And still Orestes haunts his troubled soul: 

Much he inquires concerning you, and longs 

To see you both. I have a thousand fears, 

A thousand hopes; heaven grant we may succeed! 
Meantime I have obeyed your orders, sounded 
The people’s hearts, and strove to animate 


Their zeal; inspired them with the distant hope 
Of an avenger; soon or late the race 

Of rightful kings must prosper: every heart 
Glowed with warm transport at Orestes’ name; 
Awakened from her slumber, vengeance rises 
With double vigor; my few faithful friends, 
Who dwell in this lone desert with Pammenes, 
Lift up their hands to heaven, and call on thee; 
And yet I tremble to behold thee here 
Unarmed and unassisted, lest some chance 
Discover thee, and blast our hopes: the foe 

Is barbarous, active, vigilant, and bold; 

One fatal stroke may ruin all; whilst thou, 


Against a tyrant seated on his throne, 
Bringest nothing but Orestes, and his friend. 


PYLADES. 

And are not they sufficient? ‘Tis the work 

Of heaven that oft fulfils its own designs 

By means most wonderful, that in the deep 
O’erwhelmed our little all, and here alone 
Hath left us to perform the sacrifice. 
Sometimes it arms the sovereigns of the earth 
With tenfold vengeance; sometimes, in contempt 
Of human valor, strikes in awful silence; 
Nature and friendship then assert the rights 
Of heaven, and vindicate its power divine. 


ORESTES. 
Orestes asks no other aid, no arm 
But thine, my Pylades. 


PYLADES. 

Take heed, my friend, 

Quit not the paths of safety pointed out 

By the just gods; remember thou art bound 


By solemn oath to hide thee from Electra; 

Thy peace, thy happiness, thy kingdom, all 
Depend upon it: O refrain thy transports, 
Dissemble, and obey; ‘tis fit Electra 

Should be deceived, even more than Clytemnestra. 


PAMMENES. 

Thank heaven, that thus ordained it for thy safety. 
Already hath Electra, bathed in tears, 

And calling for her great avenger, filled 

These solitary mansions with her cries; 
Importunate and bold, she sought me out, 

And with imprudent warmth, demanded loud, 
Where was her brother, where her dear Orestes: 


Nature had whispered to her anxious heart 
He was not far from his Electra: scarce 
Could I withhold her eager steps. 


ORESTES. 
Ye gods! 
Must I refrain? O insupportable! 


PYLADES. 

You hesitate; O think, my dear Orestes, 

Think on the menaces of angry heaven, 

Think on its goodness that preserved thy life 
From every danger; if thou shouldst oppose 

Its sacred will, eternal wrath awaits 

To blast thy purpose; tremble, son of Atreus 
And Tantalus, remember what thy hapless race 
Hath suffered, nor expect a milder doom. 


ORESTES. 

What power invincible presides unseen 

O’er human actions, and directs our fate? 

Is it a crime to listen to the voice 

Of fond affection? O eternal justice, 

Thou deep abyss, unsearchable to man! 

Shall not our weakness and our guilt by thee 

Be still distinguished? shall the man who wanders 
From virtue’s paths unknowing, and who braves 
Thy power, shall he who yields to nature’s laws, 
And he who breaks them, share an equal fate? 
But shall the slave condemn his master? heaven 
Gave us our being, and can owe us nothing: 
Therefore no more: in silence I obey. 

Give me the urn, the ring, and bloody sword, 
Which thou hast hither brought, they shall be offered 
Far from Electra’s sight: let us be gone; 

Ill see my sister when I have avenged her. 
[Turning to Pammenes. 


Go thou, Pammenes, and prepare the hearts 
Of thy brave followers for the great event 
Which Greece awaits, and I must execute: 
Deceive Aigisthus, and my guilty mother; 
Let them enjoy the transitory bliss, 

The short-lived pleasure of Orestes’ death, 
If an unnatural mother can behold 

With joy the ashes of a murdered son: 

Here will I wait, and stop them as they pass. 


SCENE IL. 


ELECTRA and IPHISA on one side of the stage ORESTES and PYLADES 
on the other, with a slave carrying an urn and a sword. 


ELECTRA. 

[To Iphisa. 

Hope disappointed is the worst of sorrows. 
O my Iphisa, all thy flattering dreams 


Are vanished, and Pammenes, with a word, 
Hath undeceived us; the fair day that shone 

So bright is clouded o’er, and darkness spreads 
On every side: alas! our wretched life 

Is but a round of never-ending woes. 


ORESTES. 
[To Pylades. 
Two women, and in tears! 


PYLADES. 

Alas, my lord, 

Beneath a tyrant all things wear the face 
Of grief and misery. 


ORESTES. 
In A‘gisthus’ court 
Nothing should reign but sorrow. 


IPHISA. 

| To Electra. 

Look, Electra, 

The strangers come this way. 


ELECTRA. 
Unhappy omen! 
They did pronounce A‘gisthus’ hated name. 


IPHISA. 

One is that hero whom I told thee of, 

The noble youth — 

ELECTRA. 

[Looking at Orestes. 

Alas! I too, like thee, 

Have been deceived. 

[Turning to Orestes. 

Who are ye, wretched strangers; 

And what hath led you to this fatal shore? 


ORESTES. 
We come to see the king who reigns in Argos, 
And take our orders from him. 


ELECTRA. 

Are ye Grecians, 

And call ye him a king, the murderer 
Of Agamemnon? 


ORESTES. 

He is sovereign here, 

And heaven commands us to respect his throne, 
Not to dispute his title. 


ELECTRA. 

Horrid maxim! 

And what have you to ask of this proud king, 
This bloody monster here? 


ORESTES. 
We come to bring him 
Some happy tidings. 


ELECTRA. 
Dreadful then to us 
They must be. 


IPHISA. 
[Seeing the Urn. 
Ha! an um! O grief, O horror! 


PYLADES. 

Orestes — 

ELECTRA. 

O ye gods! Orestes dead! 
I faint, I die. 


ORESTES. 

What have we done, my friend! 

They could not be mistaken, for their grief 

Betrays them: O! my blood runs cold. — Fair princess, 
Be comforted, and live. 


ELECTRA. 

Orestes dead? 

And can I live? O no, barbarians, here 
Complete your cruelty. 


IPHISA. 

Alas! you see 

The poor remains of Agamemnon; we 
Are his unhappy daughters, the sad sisters 
Of lost Orestes. 


ORESTES. 


O Electra! O 

Iphisa! O where am I? cruel gods! 

[To the slave carrying the urn. 

Take from their sight those monuments of woe, 
That fatal urn, which — 

ELECTRA. 

[Running towards the urn. 

Wouldst thou take it from me? 

Wouldst thou deprive me of the little all 
That’s left Electra by offended heaven? 
O give it me. 

[She takes the urn, and embraces it. 


ORESTES. 
Forbear; what wouldst thou do? 


PYLADES. 
Away: A‘gisthus only must receive 
These precious relics. 


ELECTRA. 

Must I then behold 

My brother’s ashes in a tyrant’s hand, 
And are Orestes’ murderers before me? 


ORESTES. 

Horrid reproach! it shocks my very soul: 
I can no longer — 

ELECTRA. 

Yet you weep with me: 

O, in the name of the avenging gods, 

If ye are guiltless, if your generous hands 
Collected his dear ashes — 

ORESTES. 

Gracious heaven! 


ELECTRA. 
If ye lament his death, O answer me: 


Who told you of his fate: art thou his friend? 
Speak, noble youth: both dumb! yet both afflicted: 
Even whilst your words plant daggers in my heart, 
Ye seem to pity me. 


ORESTES. 
It is too much; 
The gods have been obeyed enough already. 


ELECTRA. 
What sayest thou? 


ORESTES. 
Leave those poor remains. 


ELECTRA. 

O no: 

I never will: alas! is every heart 
Inflexible? I tell thee, cruel stranger, 

I must not, cannot give thee back again 
The fatal gift thy pity hath bestowed: 
“Tis my Orestes; and I will embrace him: 
Behold his dying sister. 


ORESTES. 

Cruel gods! 

Where are your thunders now? O strike: Electra, 
I can no longer — 

ELECTRA. 

Ha! 


ORESTES. 
I ought — 
PYLADES. 
O heaven! 


ELECTRA. 
Go on — 


ORESTES. 
Know then — 


SCENE III. 


AEGISTHUS, CLYTEMNAISTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, ELECTRA, 
IPHISA, PAMMENES, Guards. 


ALGISTHUS. 
O glorious spectacle! 
Fortune, I thank thee: Can it be, Pammenes? 


My rival dead! it is, it must be true, 
Electra’s grief confirms it. 


ELECTRA. 
Dreadful hour? 


ORESTES. 
To what am I reserved? 


AEGISTHUS. 

Seize on the urn, 

And wrest it from her. 
[They take the urn from her. 


ELECTRA. 

O thou hast robbed me of the only good 
This life could e’er afford me, barbarous monster! 
O take Electra too, tear forth this heart 
And join me to Orestes; father, son, 

Sister, and brother, all thy wretched victims 
Unite to satiate thy revenge: now, tyrant, 
Enjoy thy happiness, enjoy thy crimes: 
And thou, inhuman mother, look with him 
On the delightful spectacle, it suits 

Thy nature, and is worthy of you both. 
[Iphisa leads her off. 


SCENE IV. 
AEGISTHUS, CLYTEMNASTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, Guards. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
Must I bear this? 


A:GISTHUS. 

She shall be punished for it: 

Let her complain to heaven, for heaven itself 
Will justify Aigisthus; it approves 

Where it forbids not; therefore I am guiltless, 
And happy too: my throne stands firmly now, 
My life’s in safety; but I must reward 

The zeal and valor of these noble Grecians. 


ORESTES. 

It was our duty, royal sir, to lay 

These proofs before you: take this sword, this ring, 
You must remember it: ‘twas Agamemnon’s. 


CLYTEMNA:STRA. 
And was it then by thee Orestes fell? 


ALGISTHUS. 
If thou hast served me, thine be the reward: 
But, say, who art thou, of what race? 


ORESTES. 

My name 

Must not as yet be known; perhaps hereafter 

It may be: in the fields of Troy my father 
Distinguished shone amongst the great avengers 
Of Menelaus; in those days of glory 

He fought, and fell: deserted and forlorn, 

Left by a cruel mother, and pursued 

By most inhuman foes, this friend alone 
Supported me; was fortune, father, all; 


With him I still have trod the paths of honor, 
With him defied the malice of my fate: 
Such is my story. 


AEGISTHUS. 
But say where thy arm 
Avenged me of this hated prince: inform me. 


ORESTES. 
“Twas a word that to the temple leads 
Of Epidaurus, near Achemor’s tomb. 


AGISTHUS. 
The king had set a price upon his head: 
How came you not to ask for your reward? 


ORESTES. 

Because I hated infamy, and fought 

For vengeance, not for hire; I did not mean 

To sell his blood; a private motive raised 

This arm against him, as my friend well knows, 
And I revenged myself without the aid 

Of kings, nor shall I boast the victory: 

Forgive me, sir: I tremble; for the widow 

Of Agamemnon’s here; perhaps I’ve served, 
Perhaps offended her; I’ll take my leave. 


ALEGISTHUS. 
Thou shalt not; stay, I charge thee. 


CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 

Let him go: 

That urn, and the sad story he has told, 

Have filled my soul with horror: heaven, my lord, 
Protects your throne and life, be thankful for it, 
And leave a mother to indulge her sorrows. 


ORESTES. 


Madam, I thought that Agamemnon’s son 
Was hateful to you. 


CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 
I must own I feared him. 


ORESTES. 
Feared him? 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
I did indeed; for he was born 
To be most guilty. 


ORESTES. 
Guilty? and to whom? 


CLYTEMNZASTRA. 

The wretched wanderer, thou knowest, was doomed 
To hate a mother, doomed to shed the blood 

From whence he sprang; such was his horrid fate: 
Perhaps he had fulfilled — and yet, his death, 

I know not why, affrights me, and I tremble 

To look on you who saved me from his vengeance. 


ORESTES. 

Alas! a son against a mother armed! 

O who could loose that sacred tie? perhaps 
He wished — 

CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 

O heaven! 


AGISTHUS. 
What sayest thou? didst thou know him? 


PYLADES. 

[Aside. 

He will discover all. 
[To Avgisthus. 


He did, my lord, 
The wretched soon unite, and soon divide: 
At Delphi first we saw him. 


ORESTES. 
Yes: I know 
His purpose well. 


AEGISTHUS. 
What was it? 


ORESTES. 
To murder thee. 


AGISTHUS. 

I’ve seen his malice long, but I despised it. 
Meantime Electra used Orestes’ name 

To spread division o’er my kingdom; she 

Was my worst foe: thou hast avenged me of her, 
Take thy reward, I yield her to thy power; 

She shall be thine: the haughty maid, who spurned 
The great alliance with A‘gisthus’ son; 
Henceforth she is thy slave: the wretched race 

Of Priam long beneath the conqueror’s yoke 
Submissive bowed, and dragged the servile chain; 
And wherefore should not Agememnon’s blood 
Bend in its turn, and share an equal fate? 


CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 
Would Clytemnestra suffer that! 


AEGISTHUS. 

Thou wouldst not 

Defend thy worst of foes; proscribe Orestes, 
Yet spare Electra. 

[To Orestes. 

Leave the urn with me. 


ORESTES. 
We will, my lord, and shall accept your offer. 


CLYTEMNZA:!STRA. 

That were to carry our resentment further 

Than justice warrants: let him hence, and bear 
Some other recompense: we too must go: 

Let us, my lord, I beg thee, let us quit 

These horrid mansions of the dead, where naught 
But dreadful images on every side 

Surrounds me: O we never can prepare 

The bloody feast between the father’s tomb 

And the son’s ashes! How shall we invoke 

The household gods, whom we have injured; how, 
Amidst our cruel sports, give up the blood 

Of Clytemnestra to the murderer 

Of her Orestes? O it must not be! 

I tremble at the thought: my fears, A‘gisthus, 
Should waken thine: this stranger rives my heart; 
His very sight is deadliest poison to me. 

Away, my lord, and let me be concealed 

From every eye; would it were possible 

To hide me from myself! 

[Exit Clytemnestra. 


ALGISTHUS. 

[To Orestes. 

Stay thou, and wait 

Till time befriend thee; nature for a moment 
Is clamorous and loud, but soon as reason 
Shall reassume its empire, interest then 
Must plead thy cause, and she alone be heard. 
Meantime remain with us, and celebrate 
Our nuptial day: 

[To one of his attendants. 

Haste you to Epidaurus, 

And hither bring my son; let him confirm 


The welcome tidings. 
SCENE V. 
ORESTES, PYLADES. 


ORESTES. 

Yes, Orestes comes 

To join the cruel pomp, and make thy feast 
A feast of blood. 


PYLADES. 

O how I trembled for thee! 

I feared thy love; I feared thy tenderness; 

And, more than all, thy honest rage, that burst 

In transports forth when thou beheldest the tyrant: 
I saw thee ready to insult him; saw 

Thy soul take fire at Agamemnon’s name, 

And dreaded the sad consequence. 


ORESTES. 

My mother, 

O, Pylades, my mother pierced my heart. 

Didst thou not mark the workings of her soul 
Whilst I was speaking? O I felt them all! 

Scarce could my voice in faltering accents tell 
The melancholy tale, whilst Clytemnestra 

Still gazed, and trembled still: a father’s murder; 
A sister unrevenged; a tyrant yet 

Unpunished; and a mother to be taught 

Her interest and her duty; what a weight 

Of secret cares! great heaven complete thy work! 
Urge on the lingering moments that retard 

My vengeance; O, let me perform the task 

Of love, and hatred; let me mix the blood 

Of base A:gisthus with the vile remains 


Of Plisthenes; let sweet Electra see 


The cruel tyrant gasping at my feet, 
And know her dear deliverer in Orestes! 


SCENE VI. 
ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


ORESTES. 

What hast thou done, Pammenes, may we hope — 
PAMMENES. 

O my dear lord, never, since the fatal day 

When Agamemnon fell, did greater perils 
Threaten thy precious life. 


ORESTES. 
Ha! what hath happened? 


PYLADES. 
Still 
Must I have cause to tremble for Orestes? 


PAMMENES. 

This instant is arrived a messenger 
From Epidaurus, and ere this related 
The death of Plisthenes. 


PYLADES. 
Immortal gods! 


ORESTES. 
And knows he that Orestes slew his son? 


PAMMENES. 
They speak of nothing but his death; ere long 
Fresh tidings are expected; and the news 


Meantime concealed from Greece that she has lost 
One of her tyrants; the king, still in doubt, 


Shuts himself up with Clytemneestra: this 

I learned from one, who, to the royal blood 
Still faithful, pines in loathsome servitude 
Beneath the proud usurper. 


ORESTES. 

I have gathered 

At least the first fair fruits of promised vengeance; 
Grant me, ye gods, to reap a plenteous harvest! 
Thinkest thou, my friend, they would uplift this arm 
In vain, and only prosper to deceive me; 

To my successful valor give the son, 

And after yield me to the father’s power? 

Let us away: danger should make us bold; 

Who fears not death is master of his foe; 

I'll seize the moment of uncertainty, 

Ere the full day of truth glares in upon him, 

And points his rage. 


PAMMENES. 

Away: you must be known 

To those few noble spirits who will die 

To serve their prince; this secret place conceals 
Some faithful friends, who may be still more useful, 
Because unknown. 


PYLADES. 

Haste then; and if the tomb 

Of thy dear father, if thy honored name 
Joined to Electra’s, if the wrath of heaven 
Against usurpers, if the gracious gods 
Who hither led thee, if they all should fail, 
If this detested spot is doomed by fate 

To be thy grave, O take a wretched life 
To thee devoted, we will die together, 
That comfort’s left; for Pylades shall fall 
Close by thy side, and worthy of Orestes. 


ORESTES. 
Strike me, kind heaven! but O for pity save 
His matchless valor, and protect my friend! 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
ORESTES, PYLADES. 


ORESTES. 

Perhaps the vigilance of good Pammenes 
May for awhile remove the king’s suspicions; 
And gracious heaven, in pity to our woes, 
Deceive A‘gisthus to a fond belief, 

That the devoted race of Tantalus 

Is now no more; but, O my Pylades, 

The sword I offered at my father’s tomb 

Is stolen by sacrilegious hands, that reach 
Even to the sacred mansions of the dead: 
If it be carried to the tyrant, all 

Will be discovered; let us haste, my friend, 
And seize him, ere it be too late. 


PYLADES. 

Pammenes 

Is watchful o’er our interest: we must wait 

For him: when we have gathered the few friends 
That mean to serve us, be this tomb the place 
Of meeting for us all, Pammenes then 

Will join us here. 


ORESTES. 

O Pylades, O heaven! 

This barbarous law that forces me to wound 
A tender heart that lives but for Orestes! 
And must I leave Electra to her sorrows? 


PYLADES. 
Yes: thou hast sworn it, therefore persevere; 


Thou hast more cause to dread Electra now 
Than all thy foes; she may destroy, but never 
Can serve us, and the tyrant’s eyes may soon 
Be opened: O subdue, if possible, 

The pangs of nature, and conceal thy love: 
We came not here to comfort thy Electra, 
But to avenge her. 


ORESTES. 
See, my Pylades, 
She comes this way, perhaps in search of me. 


PYLADES. 

Her every step is watched: you must not see her: 
Begone; and doubt not, I’!l observe her well; 
The eyes of friendship seldom are deceived. 


SCENE IL. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA, PYLADES. 


ELECTRA. 

The villain hath escaped me; he avoids 

My hated sight, and leaves me to my fate, 

To fruitless rage, and unavailing tears, 

Without the hope of vengeance: say, barbarian, 
Thou vile accomplice in his crimes, where went 


The murderer, my tyrant, my new lord, 
(For so it seems A‘gisthus has decreed) 
Where is he gone? 


PYLADES. 

To do the will of heaven, 

In dutiful obedience to the gods, 

And well would it become the royal maid 
To follow his example: fate ofttimes 
Deceives the hearts of men, directs in secret, 


And guides their wandering steps through paths unknown; 
Ofttimes it sinks us in the deep abyss 

Of misery, and then raises us to joy; 

Binds us in chains, or lifts us to a throne, 

And gives us life midst horrors, tombs, and death. 
Complain no more, but yield to thy new sorrows; 

Be patient, and be happy: fare thee well. 


SCENE III. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


ELECTRA. 

He swells my rage to fury and despair: 
Thinks he I’ tamely bear these cruel insults? 
Could not a father’s and a brother’s death 
Fill up the measure of Electra’s woes; 

But she must bend beneath the vile assassin 
Of her Orestes; be a common slave 

To all the murderers of her hapless race? 
Thou dreadful sword, wet with Orestes’ blood, 
Exposed in triumph at the sacred tomb, 

Thou execrable trophy, for a moment 

Thou didst deceive me, but thou hast insulted 
The ashes of the dead; I’1l make thee serve 


A nobler purpose: though A‘gisthus hides 

His guilty head, and with the queen in secret 
Plans future crimes, and meditates destruction, 
Still we may find the murderer of Orestes: 

I cannot bathe me in the blood of both 

My tyrants, but on one at least my soul 

Shall be revenged. 


IPHISA. 

I cannot blame the grief 

Which I partake; but hear me, hear the voice 
Of reason; every tongue speaks of Orestes; 


They say, he lives, and the king’s fears confirm it. 
You saw Pammenes talking with this stranger 

In secret, saw his ardent zeal to serve 

And to attend him: thinkest thou, our best friend, 
Our comforter, the good old man, would e’er 
Associate with a murderer? never, never, 

He could not be so base. 


ELECTRA. 

He may be false, 

Or weak; old age is easily deceived: 

We are betrayed by all; I know we are: 

Did not the cruel stranger boast his deed? 
Did not A‘gisthus yield me up a victim? 

Was not Electra made the price of guilt, 

The murderer’s reward? Orestes calls me 

To join him in the tomb: now then, my sister, 
If e’er thou lovest Electra, pity her 

In her last moments; bloody they must be, 
And terrible. Away; inform thyself 

Touching Pammenes; see if the assassin 

Be with the queen: she flatters all my foes; 
She heard unmoved the murder of her son, 
And seemed, O gods! a mother seemed, to share 


The guilty transport with her savage lord. 
O that this sword could reach him in her arms, 
And pierce the traitor’s heart! I'll do it. 


IPHISA. 

No more: 

Indeed you wrong her; for the sight of him 
Offends her: be not thus precipitate 

And rash, Electra; I will to Pammenes, 

And talk with him: or I am much deceived, 

Or by their silence they but mean to hide 

Some mystery from us: your imprudent warmth 


(Yet who would not forgive it in the wretched?) 
Perhaps alarms them, and they would conceal 
From you their purpose; what it is, I know not: 
Pammenes seems to shun you, let me go 

And speak to him; but do not, my Electra, 
Hazard a deed thou wilt too late repent of. 


SCENE IV. 


ELECTRA. 

The subtle tyrants have gained o’er Pammenes; 

Old age is weak and fearful: what can faith 

Or friendship do against the hand of power? 
Henceforth Electra to herself alone 

Shall trust her vengeance: ‘tis enough: these hands, 
Armed with despair, shall act with double vigor. 
Arise ye furies, leave your dark abode 

For seats more guilty, and another hell, 

Open your dreary caverns, and receive 

Your victims: bring your flaming torches here, 
Daughters of vengeance, arm yourselves and me; 
Approach, with death and terror in your train; 
Orestes, Agamemnon, and Electra 

Invoke your aid: and lo! they come, I see 

Their glittering swords, and unappalled behold them; 
They are not half so dreadful as A:gisthus: 

The murderer comes; and see, they throng around him; 
Hell points him out, and yields him to my vengeance. 


SCENE V. 


ELECTRA. 
[At the bottom of the stage. 


ORESTES. 
[On the other side at a distance from her. 


ORESTES. 


Where am I? hither they directed me: 

O my dear country! and thou, fatal spot 

That gave me birth, thou great but guilty race 
Of Tantalus, for ever shall thy blood 

Be wretched? horror here on every side 
Surrounds me: wherefore am I punished thus? 
What have I done? why must Orestes suffer 
For his forefathers’ crimes? 


ELECTRA. 

[Advancing a little from the bottom of the stage. 
What power withholds me? 

I cannot lift my arm against him; but 

I will go on. 


ORESTES. 

Methought I heard a voice: 

O my dear father, ever-honored shade, 

Much injured Agamemnon, didst thou groan? 


ELECTRA. 

Just heaven! durst he pronounce that sacred name? 
And see he weeps: can sighs and penitence 
Find entrance here? but what is his remorse 
To the dire horrors that Electra feels! 

[She comes forward. 

He is alone; now strike — die, traitor — O 
I cannot — 

ORESTES. 

Gods! Electra, art thou here, 

Furious and trembling? 


ELECTRA. 

Sure thou art some god 

Who thus unnervest me — thou has slain my brother: 
I would have taken thy life for it, but the sword 
Dropped from my hand; thy genius hath prevailed; 

I yield to thee, and must betray my brother. 


ORESTES. 

Betray him, no! O, why am I restrained? — 
ELECTRA. 

At sight of thee my resolution dies, 

And all is changed: could it be thou who filled 
My soul with terror? 


ORESTES. 
O, I would repay 
Thy precious tears with hazard of my life! 


ELECTRA. 

Methought I heard thee speak of Agamemnon. 
O gentle youth, deceive me not, but speak: 
For I had well nigh done a desperate deed; 

O show me all the guilt of it! explain 

The mystery; tell me who thou art. 


ORESTES. 
O sister 
Of dear Orestes, fly from me, avoid me. 


ELECTRA. 
But wherefore? speak. 


ORESTES. 
No more — I am — take heed 
They see us not together. 


ELECTRA. 
Gracious heaven! 
Thou fillest my heart with terror and with joy. 


ORESTES. 

O if thou lovest thy brother — 
ELECTRA. 

Love him! yes: 

And O in thee I hear a father’s voice, 


And see his features; nature hath unveiled 
The mystery: O be kind and speak for her, 
Do not deny it; say thou art my brother: 

Thou art, I know thou art — my dear Orestes; 
How could a sister seek thy precious life? 


ORESTES. 

[Embracing her. 

Heaven threatens in vain, and nature will prevail: 
Electra is more powerful than the gods. 


ELECTRA. 
The gods have given a sister to thy vows, 
And dost thou fear their wrath? 


ORESTES. 

Their cruel orders 

Would have deprived me of my dear Electra, 
And may perhaps chastise a brother’s weakness. 


ELECTRA. 

Thy weakness there was virtue; O rejoice 

With me, Orestes; wherefore wouldst thou force me 
To that rash act? it might have cost thee dear. 


ORESTES. 
I’ve broken my sacred promise. 


ELECTRA. 
“Twas thy duty. 


ORESTES. 
A secret trusted to me by the gods. 


ELECTRA. 

I drew it from thee; I extorted it; 

Mine be the guilt; an oath more sacred far 
Binds me to vengeance: what hast thou to fear? 


ORESTES. 
My destiny, the oracles, the blood 
From whence I sprung. 


ELECTRA. 

That blood henceforth shall flow 

In purer streams; haste then, and join with me 

To scourge the guilty; oracles and gods 

Are all propitious to our great design, 

And the same power that saved will guide Orestes. 


SCENE VI. 
ELECTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


ELECTRA. 
Rejoice with me, my friends, for I have found 
My dear Orestes. 


PYLADES. 

[To Orestes. 

Hast thou then revealed 

The dangerous secret? Couldst thou think — 
ORESTES. 

If heaven 

Expects obedience, it must give us laws 

We can obey. 


ELECTRA. 

Canst thou reproach him thus 

Only for making poor Electra happy? 
Wouldst thou adopt the cruel sentiments 

Of persecuting foes, and hide Orestes 

From my embraces? what unjust decree 
What harsh commands — 

PYLADES. 

I meant to save him for thee, 

That he might live, and be thy great avenger. 


PAMMENES. 

Princess, thou knowest, in this detested place 

They watch thee nearly; every sigh is heard, 

And every motion carefully observed: 

Those private friends, whose humble state eludes 
The tyrants search, adore this noble youth, 

And would have served him; everything’s prepared; 
But thy imprudence now will hazard all. 


ELECTRA. 

Did not A‘gisthus give me to a hand, 

Stained, as he thought, with my Orestes’ blood? 
[To Orestes. 

Thou art my master; I am bound to serve thee; 

I will obey the tyrant; his commands, 

For once, are welcome, and the prospect brightens 
On every side. 


PAMMENES. 

It may be clouded soon, 

A‘gisthus is alarmed, and we have cause 
To tremble; if he but suspects us, death 
Must be our portion, therefore let us part. 


PYLADES. 

[To Pammenes. 

Hence, good Pammenes, bring our friends together, 
The hours are precious; haste and finish soon 

Thy noble work; ‘tis time we should appear, 

And — like ourselves. 


SCENE VII. 


AAGISTHUS, CLYTEMNAESTRA, ELECTRA, ORESTES, PYLADES, 
Guards. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Slaves, execute your Office, 


And bear these traitors to the dungeon. 


ORESTES. 

Once 

There ruled o’er Argos those who better knew 
The rights of hospitality. 


PYLADES. 

A-gisthus, 

What is our crime? Inform us, and at least 
Respect this noble youth. 


A‘GISTHUS. 

Away with them; 

Ye stand aghast, as if ye feared to touch 
His sacred person: hence, I say, take heed 
Ye disobey me not: guards, drag them off. 


ELECTRA. 

O stay, barbarian, stay; for heaven itself 

Pleads for their sacred lives — they tear them from me, 
O gods! 


ALEGISTHUS. 
Electra, tremble for thyself, 
Perfidious as thou art, and dread my wrath. 


SCENE VIII. 
ELECTRA, CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 


ELECTRA. 

O hear me, if thou art a mother, hear; 

Let me recall thy former tenderness, 

Forgive my guilty rage, the sad effect 

Of unexampled sorrows; to complain, 

Is still, the mournful privilege of grief: 

Pity these wretched strangers; heaven perhaps, 


Whose dreadful vengeance thou so long hast feared, 
May for their sakes forgive thy past offences; 

The pardon thou bestowest on them may plead 

For thee: O save them, save them. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 

Why shouldst thou 

Be thus solicitous? What interest prompts 
Thy ardent zeal? 


ELECTRA. 

Thou seest, the gods protect them, 

Who saved them from the Ocean’s boisterous rage, 
And brought them here: heaven gives them to thy care, 
And will require them at thy hands — to one, 

O if thou knewest him — but they both are wretched. 
Are we in Argos, or at Tauris, where 

The cruel priestess bids her altars smoke 

With stranger’s blood? What must I do to save him? 
Command, and I obey: to Plisthenes 

You’d have me wedded; I submit, though death 
Were far more welcome; lead me to his bed. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 
You mean to mock us: knowest thou not, he’s dead? 


ELECTRA. 
Just heaven! and hath A‘gisthus lost a son? 


CLYTEMNZA:!STRA. 
I see the joy that sparkles in thy eyes; 
Thou art pleased to hear it. 


ELECTRA. 

No: I am too wretched 

To be delighted with another’s woe: 
I pity the unhappy, nor would shed 


The blood of innocence: O save the strangers! 
I ask no more. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 

Away: I understand thee, 

And know thee but too well; thou hast confirmed 
The king’s suspicions, and revealed the secret: 
One of these strangers is — Orestes. 


ELECTRA. 

Well, 

Suppose it were; suppose that gracious heaven, 
In tender pity, had restored thy son — 
CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

O dreadful moment! how am I to act? 


ELECTRA. 

Is it a doubt, and canst thou hesitate? 

Thy son! O heaven! think on his past misfortunes, 
Think on his merits; but if still thy mind 

Is doubtful, all is lost: farewell Orestes. 


CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 

I’m not in doubt; I am resolved; even thou, 
With all thy fury, canst not change the love, 
The tenderness I bear him: I will guard, 

Save, and protect him — he may punish me, 
Perhaps he will; I tremble at his name; 

No matter — I’m a mother still, and love 

My children; thou mayst yet preserve thy hate. 


ELECTRA. 

No: I will fall submissive at thy feet, 

And thank thy bounty: now, indulgent heaven, 
Thy mercy shines superior to thy wrath; 

For thou hast given a mother to my vows, 
Changed her resentful heart, and saved Orestes. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


ELECTRA. 

I am forbid to enter here; oppressed 

With fears, in vain I lift these hands to heaven: 
Iphisa comes not; but behold the gates 

Are opened: ha! she’s here, I tremble. 


SCENE IL. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


ELECTRA. 

Say, 

My dear Iphisa, what have I to hope, 

Will Clytemnestra dare to be a mother? 

Has she the power, has she the will to make us 
Some poor amends for all the cruel evils 

She has inflicted on us? Could she e’er — 

But she’s a slave to guilt, and to A‘gisthus: 

I am prepared to hear the worst; O speak, 

Say, all is past, and we must die. 


IPHISA. 

I hope, 

And yet I fear: Aigisthus hath received 

Some dark suggestions, but is doubtful still, 
Whether Orestes is his prisoner here, 

And Clytemnestra never named her son: 

She seems to feel a mother’s fondness for him, 
And, pierced with anguish, trembles for his life: 
She struggles with herself, and fears alike 


To speak or to be silent; strives to soothe 


The tyrant’s rage, and save them from his vengeance: 
But should Orestes once be known, he dies. 


ELECTRA. 

O cruel thought! perhaps when I implored 

My barbarous mother I destroyed Orestes; 
Her grief will but enrage the fierce A:gisthus; 
Nature is ever fatal here: I dread 

Her silence, and yet would not have her speak; 
Danger is on every side: but say, Iphisa, 

What hath Pammenes done? 


IPHISA. 

His feeble age 

Seems strengthened by misfortune, and our dangers 
But breathe new spirit o’er his ardent zeal 

To serve our cause; he animates our friends 
With double vigor; even the servile throng, 
That cringe around the tyrant’s throne, begin 
To murmur at the name of great Orestes: 
Veterans, who served beneath the father, burn 
With honest ardor to support the son: 

Such power have justice and the sacred laws 
O’er mortal minds, howe’er by vice corrupted. 


ELECTRA. 

O that Electra could inflame their souls 

With glowing virtue, breathe her own fierce spirit 
Into their timid hearts, and animate 

Their cold resentment! would I had but known, 
Ere he arrived on this detested shore, 

That my Orestes lived! or that Pammenes 

Had further urged — 


SCENE III. 


AEGISTHUS, CLYTEMNA‘ISTRA, ELECTRA, IPHISA, Guards. 


A:GISTHUS. 

Guards, seize that hoary traitor, 

And let him be confronted with those strangers 
Whom I have doomed to death; he is their friend, 
And confidant, the accomplice in their crimes: 
How dreadful was the snare which they had laid! 
O, Claytemnestra, ‘tis the cursed Orestes, 

It must be he; do not deceive thyself, 

Do not defend him: O, I see it all, 

It is too plain: alas! this urn contains 

The ashes of my son: the murderers brought 
This fatal present to his weeping father. 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 

Canst thou believe — 

A:GISTHUS. 

I can; I must rely 

On the sworn hatred ‘twixt the unhappy children 
Of Atreus and Thyestes; must believe 

The time, the place, the rage of fierce Electra, 
Iphisa’s tears, your undeserved compassion, 
Your ill-timed pity for these base assassins; 
Orestes lives, and I have lost my son; 

But I have caught him in the toils; whiche’er 
It be, for yet I know not, I’ll be just, 

I'll sacrifice the murderer to my son, 

And to his mother. 


CLYTEMNA‘STRA. 
Horrid sacrifice! 
I must not see it. 


AEGISTHUS. 
Horrible to thee? 


CLYTEMNA:!STRA. 
O yes; already blood enough hath flowed 
In this sad scene of slaughter: O ‘tis time 


To end the woes of Pelops’ hapless race: 

If after all it should not be Orestes, 

Wouldst thou, on dark suspicion’s vague report, 
Murder the innocent? and if it be 

Indeed my son, my lord, I must defend him, 
Must gain his pardon at thy hands, or perish. 


A:GISTHUS. 

I cannot, dare not yield to thy request; 

For thy own sake I dare not; thy fond pity 
May be thy ruin; all that melts thy heart 

To soft compassion, sharpens mine to rage 
And fierce resentment: one of them I know 
Must be Orestes, therefore both shall die; 

I ought not even to hesitate a moment: 
Guards, do your office. 


IPHISA. 

O, my lord, behold me 

Low at your feet; must all our hapless race 
Thus humbly bend, thus supplicate in vain? 
Electra, kneel with me, embrace his knees, 
Thy pride destroys us. 


ELECTRA. 

Can I stoop so low? 

Shall I bring foul disgrace on thee, my brother, 
And ignominy, and shame? it shocks my soul; 
But I will suffer all to save Orestes. 

[Turning to A:gisthus. 

It thou wilt save him, here I promise thee, 
(Not to forget my father’s murder, that 

I never can, but) in respectful silence 

To pay thee homage, still to live with thee 

A willing slave, let but my brother live. 


ALEGISTHUS. 
Thy brother dies, and thou shalt live a slave; 


My vengeance is complete: thy pride is humbled, 
And sues in vain. 


CLYTEMNASTRA. 

A‘gisthus, ‘tis too much, 

To trample thus on the unhappy race 

Of him who was thy master once; away, 
Spite of thy rage, I will defend my son; 
Deaf as thou art to a fond sister’s prayers, 
A mother’s may prevail: O think, my lord, 
Think on thy happy state, above the reach 
Of adverse fortune no, Orestes ne’er 

Can hurt thee, and Electra bends submissive 
Beneath thy power, Iphisa at thy feet; 

Can nothing move thee? I have gone too far 
Already with thee in the paths of guilt, 

And offered up a dreadful sacrifice. 
Thinkest thou I'll yield thee up my purest blood 
To glut thy rage? Am I forever doomed 

To take a murderous husband to my arms? 
At Aulis one a lovely daughter slew, 

The other threatens to destroy my son 
Before my eyes, close to his father’s tomb: 
O rather let this fatal diadem, 

Hateful to Greece, and to myself a load 


Of misery, fall with me, and be no more 
Remembered! O A‘gisthus, well thou knowest, 

I loved thee, ‘tis amongst my blackest crimes, 
And stands the foremost; but I love my children, 
And will defend them; against thy arm upraised 
To shed their blood will lift my vengeful hand, 
And blast thy purpose: tremble, for thou knowest me: 
The bands are sacred that united us, 

Thy interest is most dear to Clytemnestra: 
Remember still, Orestes is my son, 

And fear his mother. 


ELECTRA. 

You surpass my hopes. 

Surely a heart like thine could ne’er be guilty; 
Go on, my honored mother, and avenge 

Your children, and your husband. 


AGISTHUS. 

Slave, thou fillest 

The measure of thy crimes: gods! shall Aigisthus 
Withhold his vengeance for a woman’s cries, 
For Agamemnon’s widow, and her children? 
Unhappy queen! say, whom dost thou accuse? 
Whom dost thou plead for? hear me and obey. 
Away with them to instant death. 


SCENE IV. 
A‘GISTHUS, CLYTEMNAISTRA, ELECTRA, IPHISA, DYMAS. 


DYMAS. 
My lord? 


A-GISTHUS. 
Thou seemest disordered: what has happened? Speak. 


DYMAS. 
Orestes is discovered. 


IPHISA. 
Ha! where is he? 


CLYTEMNA:STRA. 
My son! 


ELECTRA. 
My brother? 


A‘GISTHUS. 


Have you punished him 
As he deserves? 


DYMAS. 
My lord, as yet he lives. 


AEGISTHUS. 
And wherefore were my orders disobeyed? 


DYMAS. 

His friend and fellow-captive, Pylades, 

Pointed him out, and to the soldiers showed 

Great Agamemnon’s son; they seemed much moved; 
I dread the consequence. 


AGISTHUS. 

I must prevent it, 

For they shall die: who dares not to revenge me 
Shall feel my justice: Dymas, follow me: 

Stay thou and guard his sisters; I defy 

The blood of Agamemnon: from the father 

Of Plisthenes, and great Thyestes’ son, 

What mortal, or what god, shall save Orestes? 


SCENE V. 
CLYTEMNASSTRA, ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


IPHISA. 
Fear not, but follow him; Electra, speak, 
Exhort our friends, and animate their zeal. 


ELECTRA. 

[To Clytemnestra. 

O, in the name of powerful nature, now 
Complete thy noble work; conduct us, fly — 
CLYTEMNZA:STRA. 

You must not hence, the guards will not permit it: 


Stay here, my children, and rely on me, 
On a fond mother, and a tender wife: 

I will perform the double task, and take 
Orestes and A‘gisthus to my care. 


SCENE VI. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA. 


IPHISA. 

Alas! the avenging god pursues us still; 
Though she defends Orestes, still Aigisthus 
Is at her heart; perhaps the tender cries 

Of pity and remorse shall naught avail 
Against the tyrant; he is proud, revengeful, 
Implacable, and furious; who shall save 

If he condemns? we must submit, and die. 


ELECTRA. 

O that before my death I had not fallen 

So low as to entreat him, to belie 

My honest heart, and supplicate the tyrant! 

Despair and horror sink me to the tomb 

With infamy and shame; my vain endeavors 

To save Orestes but urge on his fate. 

Where are these boasted friends Pammenes talked of, 
Who, with fell rancor, and determined hate, 
Pursued A:gisthus? Where those vengeful gods 
Who hid Orestes from my sight, upraised 

His righteous arm, and promised to support him? 
Where are ye now, infernal goddesses, 

Daughters of night, ye who so lately shook 

Your dreadful torches here? all nature once 

United seemed to guard and to protect us, 

But all desert us now, all court A‘gisthus, 

And men and gods, and heaven and hell betray me. 


SCENE VII. 


ELECTRA, PYLADES, IPHISA. 


ELECTRA. 
What sayest thou, Pylades? the deed is done? 


PYLADES. 
It is: Electra’s free, and heaven obeyed. 


ELECTRA. 
How? 


PYLADES. 
Yes, Orestes reigns: he sent me hither. 


IPHISA. 
Just gods! 


ELECTRA. 
Orestes! is it possible! 
I faint, I die with joy. 


PYLADES. 
Orestes lives, 
And has avenged the blood of innocence. 


ELECTRA. 
What wondrous power hath wrought this strange event. 


PYLADES. 

His father’s name, Electra’s, and his own; 

His valor, and his virtue; our misfortunes, 

Justice, and pity; and the power that pleads 

In human hearts for wretchedness like thine. 
Pammenes, by the tyrant’s order bound, 

Was led with us to death; in weeping crowds 

The people followed, and deplored our fate: 

I saw their rage was equal to their fears, 

But the guards watched them closely: then Orestes 


Cried, “Strike, ye slaves, and sacrifice the last 

Of Argos’ kings; ye dare not.” When he spoke, 
On his fair front such native majesty 

And royal lustre shone, we almost thought 

Great Agamemnon’s spirit from the tomb 

Had risen, and came once more to bless mankind. 
I spoke, and friendship’s happy voice prevailed; 
The people rose, the soldiers stood aghast, 

And dropped the uplifted falchions from their hands; 
The crowd encircled us, and desperate love, 

With friendship joined, fought nobly for Orestes; 
The joyful people bore him off in triumph: 
A-gisthus flew to seize his destined prey, 

And in the slave he meant to punish, found 

A conqueror: pleased I saw his humbled pride; 
His friends deserted, and his guards betrayed him: 
The insulting people triumphed in his fall. 

O glorious day! O all discerning justice! 
A-gisthus wears the chains that bound Orestes; 
The queen alone attends, protects, and saves him 
From the mad crowd, that press tumultuous on, 
Big with revenge, and thirsting for his blood; 
While Clytemnestra holds him in her arms, 

And shields him from their rage, implores Orestes 
To save her husband: he respects her still, 

Fulfils the duties of a son and brother: 

Safe from the foe you will behold him soon 
Triumphant here, a conqueror and a king. 


IPHISA. 
Let us away, to greet the loved Orestes, 
And comfort our afflicted mother. 


ELECTRA. 

Gods! 

What unexpected bliss! O Pylades, 

Thou best of friends, thou kind protector, haste, 


Let us begone. 


PYLADES. 

[To his attendants. 

Take off those shameful bonds; 

[They take off her chains. 

Fall from her hands, ye chains, for they were made 
To wield a sceptre. 


SCENE VIII. 
ELECTRA, IPHISA, PYLADES, PAMMENES. 


ELECTRA. 

O Pammenes, where, 

Where is my Orestes, my deliverer? 
Why comes he not? 


PAMMENES. 

This is a dreadful moment, 

And full of terror, for his father’s spirit 
Demands a sacrifice, and justice waits 

To pay it, so hath heaven decreed: this tomb 
Must be the altar where the victim’s blood 
Shall soon be shed; that sacred duty done, 
He will attend thee; but thou must not see 
A sight so terrible: thou knowest the laws 
Of Argos suffer not thy spotless hands 

To join with her ere the appointed time. 


IPHISA. 
But say, Pammenes, what of Clytemnestra, 
How acts she in this dreadful crisis? 


PAMMENES. 

Vainly 

She deprecates the wrath of fierce Orestes, 

And strives to save A‘gisthus; kneels for pardon, 


And craves that boon she never will obtain: 
Meantime the furies, deaf to her entreaties, 
And thirsting for the cruel murderer’s blood, 
Throng round Orestes, and demand his life. 


IPHISA. 

O may this day of terror be a day 

Of pardon and forgiveness; may it finish 
The cruel woes of our unhappy race! 
Hark, Pylades, Electra, heard ye not 

A dreadful groan? 


ELECTRA. 
My mother’s sure. 


PAMMENES. 
‘Tis she. 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
| Behind the scenes. 
O spare me! 


IPHISA. 
Heaven! 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
| Behind the scenes. 
My son! 


ELECTRA. 

He kills Aigisthus. 

O hear her not, Orestes, but go on, 
Revenge, revenge, dissolve the horrid tie, 
And sacrifice the murderer in her arms: 
Strike deep. 


CLYTEMNA'STRA. 
My son! O, thou hast slain thy mother. 


PYLADES. 
O cruel fate! 


IPHISA. 
O guilt! 


ELECTRA. 

O wretched brother! 

Crimes punish crimes; forever be this day 
Lamented by us! 


SCENE IX. 


ORESTES. 

| Enters. 

Open wide, thou earth, 

And swallow me: O Clytemnestra, Atreus, 
And Tantalus, I come, I follow you 

To Erebus, a partner in your crimes, 

To share your tortures. 


ELECTRA. 
O what hast thou done? 


ORESTES. 

She strove to save him, and I smote them both — 
I can no more — 

ELECTRA. 

She fell then by thy hand! 

O dreadful stroke! and couldst thou — 
ORESTES. 

“Twas not I; 

“Twas not Orestes; some malignant power 
Guided my hand, the hateful instrument 

Of heaven’s eternal wrath: Orestes lives 

But to be wretched; banished from my country, 
When my dear father fell, my mother slain, 
And by my hand; an exile from the world, 


Bereft of parents, country, fortune, friends, 

Now must I wander: all is lost to me: 

O thou bright orb, thou ever glorious sun, 
Shocked at our crimes, and Atreus’s horried feast, 
Thou didst withdraw thy beams, and yet thou shinest 
On me! O wherefore in eternal night 

Dost thou not bury all? O tyrant gods, 

Merciless powers, who punished me for guilt 
Yourselves commanded, O for what new crime 
Am I reserved? speak — ye pronounce the name 
Of Tauris, there I’1l seek the murderous priestess, 
Who offers blood alone to the angry gods, 

To gods less cruel, less unjust than you. 


ELECTRA. 
Stay, and conjure their justice and their hate. 


PYLADES. 

Where’ er the gods may lead, thy Pylades 
Shall follow still, and friendship triumph o’er 
The woes of mortals, and the wrath of heaven. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


The scene represents a large peristyle, at the bottom of which is the palace 
of Sémiramis. Gardens with fine hanging terraces, raised above the palace: 
on the right hand the temple of the magi, and on the left a mausoleum 
adomed with obelisks. 


SCENE I. 


ARSACES, MITRANES. 
[Two slaves at a distance carrying a coffer. 


ARSACES. 

Once more, Mitranes, thou beholdest thy friend, 
Who, in obedience to the royal mandate 

In secret sent, revisits Babylon, 

The seat of empire; how Sémiramis 

Imprints the image of her own great soul 

On every object! these stupendous piles, 

These deep enclosures, where Euphrates pours 
His tributary waves; the temple’s pride, 

The hanging gardens, and the splendid tomb 

Of Ninus, wondrous monuments of art! 

And only less to be admired than she 

Who raised them! here, in all her splendid pomp, 
More honored than the monarchs of the East, 
Arsaces shall behold this glorious queen. 


MITRANES. 

O my Arsaces, credit not the voice 

Of Fame, she is deceitful oft, and vain; 
Perhaps hereafter thou mayest weep with me, 
And admiration on a nearer view 

May turn to pity. 


ARSACES. 


Wherefore? 


MITRANES. 

Sunk in grief, 

Sémiramis hath spread o’er every heart 

The sorrows which she feels; sometimes she raves, 
Filling the air with her distressful cries, 

As if some vengeful God pursued her; sits 
Silent and sad within these lonely vaults, 
Sacred to night, to sorrow, and to death, 

Which mortals dare not enter; where the ashes 
Of Ninus, our late honored sovereign, lie: 
There will she oft fall on her knees and weep: 
With slow and fearful steps she glides along, 
And beats her breast besprinkled with her tears: 
Oft as she treads her solitary round, 

Will she repeat the names of son and husband, 
And call on heaven, which in its anger seems 
To thwart her in the zenith of her glory. 


ARSACES. 
Whence can her sorrow flow? 


MITRANES. 
The effect is dreadful: 
The cause unknown. 


ARSACES. 
How long hath she been thus 
Oppressed, Mitranes? 


MITRANES. 
From the very time 
When first her orders came to bring Arsaces. 


ARSACES. 
Me, saidst thou? 


MITRANES. 

You, my lord: when Babylon 

Rejoicing met to celebrate thy conquests, 

And saw the banners thy victorious arm 

Had wrested from our vanquished foes; when first 
Euphrates brought to our delighted shore 

The lovely Azema, from Belus sprung, 

Whom thou hadst saved from Scythian ravishers, 
Even in that hour of triumph and success, 

Even in the bosom of prosperity, 

The heart of majesty was pierced with grief, 

And the throne lost its lustre. 


ARSACES. 

Azema 

Was not to blame; she could not be the cause 

Of sorrow or distress; one look from her 

Would soothe the wrath of gods: but say, my friend, 
Semiramis is still a sovereign here, 

Her heart is not forever sunk in grief? 


MITRANES. 

No: when her noble mind shakes off the burden, 
Resumes its strength, and shines in native lustre, 
Then we behold in her exalted soul 

Powers that excel whatever flattery’s self 

Hath e’er bestowed on kings; but when she sinks 
Beneath this dreadful malady, loose flow 

The reins of empire, dropping from her hand; 
Then the proud satrap, fiery Assur, guides 


The helm and makes the nations groan beneath him: 
The fatal secret never yet hath reached 

The walls of Babylon: abroad we still 

Are envied, but, alas! we mourn at home. 


ARSACES. 
What lessons of instruction to weak mortals, 


When happiness is mingled thus with woe! 

I, too, am wretched, thus deprived of him 

Whose piercing wisdom best could give me council, 
And lead me through the mazes of a court. 

O I have cause to weep: without a father, 

Left as I am to all the dangerous passions 

Of heedless youth, without a friendly guide, 

What rocks encompass and what shoals affright me! 


MITRANES. 

I weep with thee the loss of him we loved, 
The good old man; Phradates was my friend; 
Ninus esteemed and gave to him the care 

Of Ninias, his dear son, our country’s hope: 
But O! one fatal day destroyed them both, 
Father and son: to voluntary exile 

Devoted, long he lived: his banishment 

Was fortunate to thee, and made thee great: 
Close by his side, in honor’s glorious field, 
Arsaces fought, and conquered for his country: 
Now, ranked with princes, thy exalted virtue 
Claims its reward by merit all thy own. 


ARSACES. 

I know not what may be my portion here: 
Perhaps, distinguished on Arbazan’s plains 
With fair success, my name is not unknown: 
On Oxus’ banks to great Sémiramis, 

When vanquished nations paid the homage due, 
From her triumphant cars she dropped a ray 
Of her own glory on Arsaces’ head: 

But oft the soldier, honored in the field, 

In courts neglected lies, and is forgotten. 
My father told me in his dying hour 

The fortune of Arsaces here depended 
Upon the common cause; then gave to me 
These precious relics, which from every eye 


He had preserved: I must deliver them 

To the high priest, for he alone can judge, 
And know their value: I must talk with him 
In secret, touching my own fate, for he 
Can best conduct me to Sémiramis. 


MITRANES. 

He seldom sees the queen: in solitude 

Obscure he lives: his holy ministry 

Engrosses all his care; without ambition, 
Fearless, and void of art: is always seen 

Within the temple, never at the court: 

Never affects the pride of rank and title, 

Nor his tiara near the diadem 

Immodest wears: the less he seeks for greatness, 
The more is he admired, the more revered: 

I have access to every avenue 

Of his retirement in this sacred place, 

And can this moment talk to him in secret; 

Ere day’s too far advanced I’ ll bring him hither. 


SCENE IL. 


ARSACES. 

[Alone. 

Immortal gods! for what am I reserved? 

Make known your will: why did my dying father 


Thus send me to the sanctuary, me 

A soldier, bred amidst the din of arms? 

A lover, too? How can Arsaces serve 

The gods of the Chaldeans? — Ha! what voice 
From yonder tomb in plaintive accents strikes 
My frighted ear, and makes my hair to stand 

On end with horror! Near this place I’ve heard 
The spirit of Ninus dwells — again it shrieks — 
It shocks my soul — Ye dark and dreary caves, 
And thou, the shade of my illustrious master, 


Thou voice of heaven, what wouldst thou with Arsaces? 
SCENE III. 
ARSACES, OROES, the high priest, the magi attending him, MITRANES. 


MITRANES. 

[Speaking to Oroes. 

He’s here, my lord, and waits to give you up 
Those precious relics. 


ARSACES. 

Most revered father, 

Permit a soldier to approach your presence, 
Pleased to fulfil a father’s last command, 

One whom you deigned to love; thus at your feet, 
Obedient to his will, I here resign them. 


OROES. 

Welcome! thou brave and noble youth! that God 
Who governs all, and not a father’s will, 

Guided thee here: Phradates was my friend; 
Dear is his memory to me; thou shalt know 
Perhaps hereafter how I love his son: 

Where are the gifts he sent me? 


ARSACES. 
[The slaves deliver the coffer to two of the magi, who place it on an altar. 
Here, my lord. 


OROES. 

[Opening the coffer, bowing reverentially to it, and seeming greatly affected. 
Ye sacred relics! do these eyes at length 

Behold you! O, I weep for joy to press 

These monuments of woe, whilst tears recall 

My solemn oath: Mitranes, let no ear 

Profane disturb our holy mystery: 

We would be private. 


[The magi retire. 

Mark this seal, Arsaces: 

“Tis that which to the laws of Ninus gave 

Their public force, and kept the world in awe: 
The letter, too, which with his dying hand 

He wrote: Arsaces, view the wreath that crowned 
His royal brows, and his victorious sword: 

The vanquished Medes and Persians felt its power: 
It comes at last to vindicate its master, 

And to revenge him; useless instrument 

Against base treachery, and destructive poison, 
Whose mortal — 

ARSACES. 

Heaven! what sayest thou? 


OROES. 
The dread secret 
Hath long been hid in darkness from the eyes 


Of men within the sepulchre; the shade 
Of Ninus, and offended heaven, long time 
Have raised their voice in vain, and called for vengeance. 


ARSACES. 
It must be as thou sayest: for know, but now, 
Even on this spot, I heard most dreadful groans. 


OROES. 
It was the voice of Ninus. 


ARSACES. 
Twice the noise 
Affrighted me. 


OROES. 
“Twas he: he calls for vengeance. 


ARSACES. 


He has a right to ask it: but on whom? 


OROES. 

On the vile murderers, whose detested hands 

Had of the best of sovereigns robbed mankind; 
No tracks are left behind of the base treason, 

But all with him lies buried in the tomb: 

With ease might they deceive the sons of men, 
But not the all-seeing eye of watchful heaven, 
Which pierces the deep night of human falsehood. 


ARSACES. 

O would to heaven this feeble hand had power 

To punish crimes like these! I know not wherefore, 
But when I cast my eyes towards you tomb, 

New horrors rise: O might I not consult 

That venerable shade, the inhabitant 

Of those dark mansions? 


OROES. 

No; it is forbidden: 

An oracle severe long since denounced 

The wrath of heaven against whoe’er should press 
Into this vale of tears, inhabited 

By death and the avenging gods: await 

With me, Arsaces, for the day of justice: 

Soon will it come, and all shall be accomplished: 
I can no more: sequestered from the world, 

I pray in secret to offended heaven, 

Which, as it wills, commissions me to speak, 

Or close my lips in silence: I have said 

All that I dare, and all I ought: be careful 

Lest in these walls a word, or look, or gesture, 
Betray the secret which the god by me 

Hath trusted with thee; for on that depends 

His glory, Asia’s welfare, and thy life. 
Approach, ye magi, hide these sacred relics 


Beneath the altar. 

[The great gate of the palace opens, Assur appears at a distance, 
surrounded by attendants and guards on every side. 

Ha! the palace opens: 

The courtiers crowding to the queen: behold 

The haughty Assur with his servile throng 

Of flatterers round him! O almighty power! 

On whom dost thou bestow thy bounties here? 

O monster! 


ARSACES. 
Ha! what meanest thou? 


OROES. 
Fare thee well: 
When night shall cast her sable mantle 0’ er 


These guilty walls, ll have more converse with thee, 
Before the gods: revere them, my Arsaces, 
For know, brave youth, their eyes are fixed on thee. 


SCENE IV. 


ARSACES, MITRANES, in the front of the stage, ASSUR, CEDAR, with 
attendants, on one side. 


ARSACES. 

His words are dreadful; they affright my soul: 
What horrid crimes! and what a court is here! 
How little known! my royal master poisoned, 
And Assur, but too well I see, suspected! 


MITRANES. 

Assur is sprung of royal race, and claims 

The deference due to his authority: 

He is the favorite of Sémiramis, 

And thou, without a blush, mayest pay him homage. 


ARSACES. 
Homage to him! 


ASSUR. 

[To Cedar. 

Ha! do my eyes deceive me, 

Or is Arsaces here without my order? 
Amazing insolence! 


ARSACES. 
What haughtiness! 


ASSUR. 

[Advancing. 

Come hither, youth: what new engagements here 
Have brought you from the camp? 


ARSACES. 
My duty, sir, 
And the queen’s orders. 


ASSUR. 
Did the queen send for you? 


ARSACES. 
She did. 


ASSUR. 
But, know you not, with her commands 
You should have asked for mine? 


ARSACES. 

I know not that, 

And should have thought the honor of her crown 
Debased by such a mean submission to thee: 

My lord, you must forgive a soldier’s roughness, 
We are bad courtiers: bred up in the plains 

Of Arbazan and Scythia, I have served 


Your court, but am not much acquainted with it. 


ASSUR. 

Age, time, and place, perhaps, may teach you, sir. 
What would you with the queen? for know, young man, 
Assur alone can lead you to her presence. 


ARSACES. 
I come to ask my valor’s best reward, 
The honor still to serve her. 


ASSUR. 

Thou wantest more, 

Presumptuous boy! I know thy bold pretences 
To Azema, but that thou wouldst conceal. 


ARSACES. 

Yes: I adore that lovely maid: her heart 
Would I prefer to empire: my respect, 

My tenderest love — 

ASSUR. 

No more: thou knowest not whom 

Thou art insulting thus: what! join the race 
Of a Sarmatian to the demigods 

Of Tigris and Euphrates! mark me well: 

In pity to thy youth I would advise thee 
Ne’er, on thy peril, to Sémiramis 

Impart thy insolent request; for know, 
Rash boy, if thou shouldst dare to violate 
The rights of Assur, ‘twill not pass unpunished. 


ARSACES. 

I’ll go this instant: thou hast given me courage: 
Thus threatenings always terrify Arsaces: 

Thou hast no right, whate’er thy power may be, 
To affront a soldier who has served his queen, 
The state, and thee: perhaps my warmth offends; 
But thou art rasher than myself, to think 


That I would bend beneath thy servile yoke, 
Or tremble at thy power. 


ASSUR. 

Perhaps thou mayest; 

I?ll teach thee what a subject may expect 
For insolence like this. 


ARSACES. 
We both may learn it. 


SCENE V. 
SEMIRAMIS, at the farther end of the stage, leaning on her women. 
OTANES, ASSUR, ARSACES, MITRANES, in the front. 


OTANES. 

[Advancing. 

My lord, the queen at present would be private: 

You must retire, and give her sorrows way: 
Withdraw, ye gods, the hand of vengeance from her! 


ARSACES. 
How I lament her fate! 


ASSUR. 

[To one of his attendants. 

Let us begone, 

And study how we best may turn her griefs 

To our advantage. 

[Sémiramis comes forward, and is joined by Otanes. 


OTANES. 
My royal mistress, be yourself again, 
And wake once more to joy and happiness. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


O death! when wilt thou come with friendly shade 
To close these eyes that hate the light of day? 

Be shut, ye caves; horrible phantom, hence! 

Strike if thou wilt, but threaten me no more. 
Otanes, is Arsaces come? 


OTANES. 
Ere morn 
Rose on the temple, madam, he was there. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

That dreadful voice, from heaven or hell I know not, 
Which in the dead of night so shakes my soul, 

Told me, my sorrows, when Arsaces came, 

Would soon be 0’er. 


OTANES. 

Rely then on the gods, 

And let the cheerful ray of hope dispel 
This melancholy. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Is Arsaces here? 

Methinks, when I but hear his name, my soul 
Is less disturbed, and guilt sits lighter on me! 


OTANES. 

O! quit, forever quit the sad remembrance: 
Let the bright days of great Sémiramis, 
Replete with glory, blot one moment out 
That broke the chain of thy ill-fated nuptials: 
Had Ninus driven thee from his throne and bed, 
All Babylon with thee had been destroyed; 
But happily for us, and for mankind, 

That wanted such distinguished virtues, you 
Prevented him; and fifteen years of toil, 
Spent in the service of thy country, lands 
Desert and waste made fertile by thy care, 


The savage tamed, and yielding to the laws, 

The useful arts, obedient to thy voice, 

Uprising still, the glorious monuments 

Of wealth and power, the wonder of mankind, 
And the loud plaudit of a grateful people, 

All plead thy cause before the throne of heaven; 
But if impartial justice hold the scale, 

If vengeance is required for Ninus’ death, 

Why thus should Assur brave the angry gods, 
And live in peace? He was more guilty far 

Than thou wert, yet the ruthless hand that poured 
The fatal draught never shakes with fear: he feels 
No stings of conscience, no remorse affrights him. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Our duties different, different is our fate: 
Where ties are sacred, crimes are heavier far: 

I was his wife, Otanes, and I stand 

Without excuse; my conscience is my judge 
And my accuser: but I hoped the gods, 
Offended at my crimes, had punished me 
Enough, when they deprived me of my child; 
Hoped my successful toils, that made the earth 
Respect my name, had soothed the wrath of heaven: 
But months on months have passed in agony 
Since this dire spectre hath appalled my soul: 
My eyes forever see him, and my ears 

Still hear his cries: I get me to the tomb, 

But dare not enter: trembling I revere 

His ashes, and invoke his honored shade, 
Which only answers me in dismal groans. 
Some dread event is nigh: perhaps the time 

Is come to expiate the offence. 


OTANES. 
But thinkest thou 
The spirit of thy lord hath left indeed 


The mansions of the dead, and stalks abroad? 
Ofttimes the soul, by powerful fancy led, 
Starts at a phantom of its own creation; 

Still it beholds the objects it has made, 

And everything we fear is present to us. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

O no! it was not the wild dream of fancy 

By slumber wrought, I saw him but too well: 
The stranger, Sleep, had long withheld from me 
His sweet delusions; watchful as I stood, 

And mused on my unhappy fate, a voice 

Close to my bed, methought, cried out, “Arsaces!” 
The name revived me: well thou knowest, long time 
Assur has pierced this heart with deadly grief: 

I shudder at his presence, and the blushes 

That show my guilt increase my punishment, 
Hate the reproachful witness of my shame, 

And wish I could — but wherefore should I add 
To crimes like mine fresh guilt? I sought Arsaces 
To punish Assur, and the thought of him 

Awhile relieved me! but in the sweet moment 

Of consolation, sudden stood before me 

That minister of death, all bathed in blood, 

And in his hand a falchion: still I see, 

Still hear him: comes he to defend, or punish? 
“Twas at that very hour Arsaces came. 

This day was fixed by heaven to end my sorrows, 
But peace is yet a stranger to my soul, 

And hope is lost in horror and despair: 

The load of life is grown too heavy for me, 

My throne is hateful, and my glories past 

But add fresh weight to my calamities. 

Long time I’ve hid my sorrows from the world 
And blushed in secret, fearful to consult 

That reverend sage whom Babylon adores: 

I would not thus degrade the majesty 


Of sovereign power, or let Sémiramis 

Betray her fears before a mortal’s eye, 

But I have sent to Libya’s sands in secret 
There to consult the oracle of Jove: 

As if removed from man, the God of truth 
Had hid in desert plains his will divine. 
Alas! Otanes, that dread power which dwells 
Within these lonely walls, hath long received 
My fears and adorations; at his altars 

My gifts were offered, and my incense rose; 
But gifts and incense never can atone 

For crimes like mine: to-day I shall receive 
Answers from Memphis. 


SCENE VI. 
SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MITRANES. 


MITRANES. 
An Egyptian priest 
Is at the palace gate, and begs admittance. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Then will my woes be ended, or complete. 

Let us begone, and hide from Babylon 

Her queen’s disgraceful sorrows: let Arsaces 

Be sent to me: soon may his presence calm 

This storm of grief, and soothe my troubled soul! 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
ARSACES, AZEMA. 


AZEMA. 

To thee, Arsaces, this great empire owes 

Its lustre, I my liberty and life. 

When vanquished Scythia, thirsting for revenge, 
From its wild desert rushed indignant forth, 
And bore down all before it; when my father, 
Oppressed by numbers, fell, and left me there 

A hapless slave; then, armed with thunder, thou, 
Piercing their dark retreats, didst break my chains, 
And give me ample vengeance on my foes. 
Thou wert my great deliverer, Arsaces, 

And in return I give thee all my heart; 

I will be thine, and only thine; but O! 

Our fatal passion will destroy us both: 

Thy generous heart, too open and sincere, 
Believed that gallant deeds, and fair renown 

In arms, would gain thee honors in a court; 
And, fearless of success, thou bringest with thee 
A hero’s fierceness and a lover’s heart. 

Assur is incensed: alas! thou dost not know him: 
He is too powerful for us; he rules all 

At Babylon; and much, I fear, abuses 

His fatal influence o’er Sémiramis: 

He is thy great inexorable — rival. 


ARSACES. 
Ha! does he love thee? 


AZEMA. 
No; that savage mind, 


Subtle and dark, a foe to every virtue, 
Insensible to love and every charm 

But those ambition boasts, could never feel 

A real passion for me: but he knows 

That Azema is descended from the race 

Of our Assyrian kings, and soon may claim 
My right of empire here, as next the throne; 
And therefore means to blend his interest here 
With mine, and gain the sceptre for himself: 
But if the youth whom Ninus had decreed, 
Even from my infant years, to be my husband, 
The son of great Sémiramis, and heir 

Of Babylon, were living now, and here 

Would offer me his heart and half his empire, 
By love I swear, and by thy precious self, 
Ninias should sue in vain, and see me quit 

A throne with him for banishment with thee. 
Even Scythia’s bleak inhospitable plains 
Would yield a sweet asylum to our love; 

For they would echo my Arsaces’ name, 

And sound his praise; those barren wilds, where first 
Our passion grew, would be to me a court, 
Nor should I cast a thought on Babylon. 

But much I fear this subtle statesman means 
To carry his resentment further still: 

I’ve searched his soul, and know the blackness of it: 
Or I mistake, or guilt sits lightly on him; 
Already he is jealous of thy glory, 

He fears, and hates thee. 


ARSACES. 

And I hate him more, 

But fear him not, since Azema is mine: 
Keep thou thy faith, and I despise his anger. 
At least I share with him the royal favor: 

I saw the queen, and her humanity 
Equalled the pride of Assur: when I fell 


Prostrate before her, gently she upraised me, 
And called me the support of Babylon: 

With pride I heard the flattering voice of her 
Whose name contending kings unite to honor: 
The distance ‘twixt her royal state and mine 
Was lessened soon by mildest condescension; 
It touched, it melted me; and, after thee, 

To me she seemed, of all the human race, 
Most nearly to resemble the divine. 


AZEMA. 
If she protects us, Assur’s threats are vain: 
I heed them not. 


ARSACES. 

Inspired by thee, I went, 

Fearless and brave, to lay before the feet 

Of my great mistress, that aspiring passion 
Which Assur dreads, and Azema approves; 

When lo, that very moment came a priest 

From Egypt with Ammonian Jove’s decree: 
Trembling she opened quick the awful scroll, 
First fixed her eyes on me, then sudden turned 
Her face aside, and wept: stood fixed in grief 
Like one distraught, then sighed, and vanished from me. 
They tell me, she is fallen into despair, 

And hath of late been dreadfully pursued 

By some avenging god: I pity her: 

“Tis wonderful that after fifteen years, 

Heaven, that so long defended, should at last 
Oppress her thus: by what hath she offended 

The angry gods, and wherefore are they changed? 


AZEMA. 

We hear of naught but dreadful spectres, omens, 
And vengeance from above: the queen of late 
Lets loose the reins of empire: we had cause 


To fear for Babylon, least subtle Assur, 

Who knows her weakness, in this dangerous time, 
Should seize the helm, and bury all in ruin; 

But the queen came, and all was calm again; 

All owned the power of her despotic sway. 

If I have any knowledge of the court, 

The queen hates Assur, but keeps fair with him, 
And watches close; they’re fearful of each other, 
Would quarrel soon, but that some secret cause, 
Some mutual interest, still prevents a rupture: 

I saw her fire indignant at his name; 

The blushes on her cheeks betrayed her thoughts, 
And her heart seemed to glow with deep resentment: 
But sudden changes happen in a court; 

Return, and speak to her. 


ARSACES. 
I will; but know not 
Whether again I e’er shall gain admittance. 


AZEMA. 

Thou hast my vows, my wishes, and my prayers 
For thy success: I glory in my love, 

And in my duty: let Semiramis 

Rule o’er the vanquished East, I envy her 

Nor fame nor conquest; let the world be hers, 
Arsaces mine: but Assur comes this way. 


ARSACES. 
The traitor! how I shudder at his presence! 
My soul abhors him. 


SCENE IL. 
ASSUR, ARSACES, AZEMA. 


ASSUR. 
Your reception, sir, 


I find, was noble, such as kings have oft 
Solicited in vain: you saw the queen 

In secret, did she not reprove a conduct 
Injurious to my honor and her own? 

Did she not tell thee Azema’s designed 

For Assur, not for thee? Long since her hand 
To Ninias given was for the blood of kings 
Alone reserved; and therefore is my right, 

As next to the throne: did she acquaint you, sir, 
Into what fatal snares your pride would lead you, 
That neither fame nor honors will excuse 

Your bold pretensions? 


ARSACES. 

I well know what’s due 

To your high birth, and to the rank you bear, 
And should have paid it, though you had not thus 
Instructed me; but as a master here 

I own you not: your royal ancestors, 

From Belus sprung, perhaps may give you claim 
To Azema; the welfare of the state, 

Present and future, all, I own, conspire 

To raise your hopes of bliss, and make her yours: 
These are your claims, and I acknowledge them: 
But I have one that’s worth them all: I love her: 

I might have added this, that I avenged 

And saved her, gave new lustre to the throne 


Which she was born to fill, if I had chosen, 

Like thee, to boast of my exploits before her. 

But I must leave thee, to perform her orders. 
Sémiramis and her I shall obey, 

And them alone: a day perhaps may come 

When thou shalt be our master: heaven sometimes 
In anger sends us kings: but thou art deceived, 

At least in one of thy ambitious views, 

If amongst thy subjects thou hast ranked Arsaces. 


ASSUR. 
The measure’s full: thou courtest thy own destruction. 


SCENE III. 
ASSUR, AZEMA. 


ASSUR. 

I’ve borne his insolence too long already, 
“Tis time we enter on a nobler subject, 
And worthier thy attention. 


AZEMA. 
Can there be one? 
But speak. 


ASSUR. 

Ere long all Asia shall attend 

On our resolves, and low concerns like these 
Must pass unheeded by: a world demands 

Our mutual care: Sémiramis is now 

The shadow of herself, her glory’s past, 

That star which shone with such transcendent lustre, 
Declining now, sends forth a feeble ray; 

The people see and wonder at her fall, 

Whilst every tongue demands a — successor: 
That word sufficeth: you well know my right: 
“Tis not for love to deal forth sovereign power, 
And point out who shall rule in Babylon; 

Not that my soul, to beauty blind, would make 
A virtue of insensibility; 

But I should blush for thee and for myself, 

To see the welfare of a nation thus 

Dependent on a sigh: thoughts worthier both 
Must guide my fortune, and determine thine: 
Our ancestors the same, we should offend 
Their venerable shades, and lose the world 

By not uniting: I astonish you: 


These are harsh words for tender age like thine; 
But I address me to the kings and heroes 

From whom you sprung, to all those demigods 
Whom here you represent: too long trod down 
Beneath a woman’s feet their ashes lay, 

Their glories she eclipsed, usurped their power, 
And fettered vanquished nations with her laws; 
But she is gone, and thou must now support 
The building she had raised: she had thy beauty, 
And thou must have her courage: let not love 
Or folly wrest the sceptre from thy hand, 

But grasp it close: you will not sacrifice 

To a Sarmatian’s idle passion for you 

The name you ought to honor, and the throne 
You should ascend, of universal empire. 


AZEMA. 

Let not Arsaces be the theme, my lord, 

Of your reproaches, but depend on me 

To vindicate the honor of my race, 

And to defend, whene’er occasion calls, 

The rights of my loved ancestors; I know 
Their worth and virtues, but I know not one 
Amongst the heroes which Assyria boasts 
More great, more virtuous, more beloved, than he, 
Than this Sarmatian, whom you thus disdain. 
Do justice to his merit: for myself, 

When I shall bend to Hymen’s laws, the queen 
Must guide my choice, and at her hands alone 
Will I receive a master: for the crowd, 

The babbling echo of one secret voice, 

I heed it not; nor know I if the people 

Are tired of their obedience to a woman, 

But still I see them bow the knee before her; 
And if they murmur, murmur in the dust: 

The hand of heaven, they say, is raised against her: 
I am a stranger to her guilt, but think 


That heaven would never have made choice of thee 
To tell its high commands, or minister 

Its justice to mankind: Sémiramis 

Is still a queen, and you who lord it here 

Receive from her the laws which you dispense: 

For me, I own her power, and hers alone: 

My glory is to obey, be thine the same. 


SCENE IV. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 


ASSUR. 

Obey! I blush to think how long already 

I have obeyed: O insupportable! 

But say, hast thou succeeded, are the seeds 
Of hatred sown in secret through the realm? 


Will they spring up into a fruitful harvest 
Of discord, and rebellion? 


CEDAR. 

All is well: 

The people, long deluded by the arts 

And dazzling glory of Sémiramis, 

At length have lost their idle veneration: 
No longer chained to silence, they demand 
A successor: each lover of his country 
Calls for a master, and looks up to thee. 


ASSUR. 

Heart-burning care! and ever-during shame! 
Still must my hopes, my fate depend on her? 
Was it for this that Ninus and his son 

Fell by my hand, that Assur might be still 
Only her first of slaves? So near the throne, 
To languish in illustrious servitude, 

And only be the second of mankind! 


The queen was satisfied with Ninus’ death, 

But I went further, and pursued my blow: 

Ninias, in secret murdered by my order, 

Opened my passage to the throne; but she 

Denied me entrance. — A long time in vain 

I soothed her pride with flattery on her charms; 
Still hoped one day to gain upon her youth 

That happy influence which assiduous care 

And humble adoration seldom fail 

To win o’er artless minds that bend with ease: 

I little knew the firmness of her soul, 

Inflexible, and bold; the world alone 

Could satisfy her pride: she seemed indeed 

Most worthy of it: spite of my resentment, 

I own she was, and yield the praise she merits. 
The reins of empire, that flowed loose before, 
Strongly she held; appeased the murmuring crowd, 
Silenced their plaints, and quashed conspiring rebels; 
Fought like a hero, like a monarch ruled: 

She led her army and her people captive, 

And spite of fame, with more than magic art, 
Chained down the minds of men: the universe 
Astonished stood, and trembled at her feet. 

In short, her beauty, woman’s best support, 
Strengthened the laws which power and valor made; 
And when I strove to raise conspiracies 

My friends stood mute, and only could admire her. 
At length the charm is broke: her power decays; 
Her genius droops; remorse, and idle fears, 

And fond credulity have bound her faith 

To lying oracles, which knavish priests 

Had taught to speak in Egypt’s barren plain: 

She pours her daily incense at their altars, 

And wearies heaven with vows: Sémiramis 
Creeps on a level now with common mortals, 

And condescends to fear: I know her weakness: 
Know, till she falls, Assur can never rise: 


But I have raised the people’s voice against her, 
And she must yield: this blow decides her fate: 
If she consents to give me Azema, 

She is no longer queen; if she refuses, 

The kingdom will revolt: on every side 

The snare is laid, and nothing now can save her. 
Yet, after all, perhaps I am deceived, 

And fortune, so long called for, comes at last 
But to betray me. 


CEDAR. 

If the queen is forced 

To name a successor, and yields the princess 
To Assur’s bed, what can he have to fear, 
When the divided branch of Asia’s kings 
Shall be united? all conspires to pave 

Your way to empire. 


ASSUR. 

Azema is safe; 

She must be mine; but wherefore send so far 
For this Arsaces? she supports him too; 

And when I would chastise his insolence, 
Her interposing hand prevents me still: 

A minister without the power, a prince 
Without a subject, girt around with honors, 
And yet a poor dependent, what is Assur? 
All, all unite to persecute me now: 

A peevish mistress, and a haughty rival, 
Consulted priests that teach their gods to speak 
Against me; with Sémiramis, who strives 

To free herself, yet trembles at my presence: 
But we shall see how far this proud ingrate 
Will urge an angry rebel who defies her. 


SCENE V. 


ASSUR, OTANES, CEDAR. 


OTANES. 
My lord, the queen commands you to attend her 
In secret, and alone. 


ASSUR. 

I shall obey 

Her sacred orders, and with care perform 
My sovereign’s will. 


SCENE VI. 
ASSUR, CEDAR. 


ASSUR. 

Whence springs this sudden change? 

These three months past she has avoided me, 
Even as the object of her hatred: oft 

When she beheld me she would cast her eyes 
Down on the earth, as if she loathed the sight: 
Whene’er we met, ‘twas in a gaping crowd 

Of hearers; when she spoke, her sighs and tears 
Would interrupt our converse, or perchance 
Silence was all the answer she would give me. 
What can she want? What can she say to me? 
But here she comes: ‘tis she — wait you within. 
[To Cedar. 


SCENE VII. 
SEMIRAMIS, ASSUR. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

My lord, I come to ease a troubled heart 
Of its long hidden woes, and pour it all 
Before you: I have ruled o’er Asia long, 
And not ingloriously: Babylon perhaps 
May pay this tribute to my memory, 
And say Semiramis deserved to rank 


Among the greatest of her kings: thy hands 
Have helped me to support the weight of empire; 
With absolute dominion have I ruled, 

Adored by all, and crowned with victory 


On every side: intoxicated long 

With flattery’s pleasing incense, I forgot 

The crimes that raised me to this envied state; 
Forgot the justice of high heaven: it comes; 

It speaks to me: Sémiramis must yield: 

This noble structure, which I fondly thought 
Superior to the injuries of time, 

Is tottering now, and shakes from its foundation; 
Means must be found to strengthen and support it. 


ASSUR. 

The work is yours, and you must finish it: 

Foresee the attacks of time, and stop his rapine: 

Who shall obscure the lustre of thy days, 

Or wherefore fearest thou heaven whilst earth obeys thee? 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Yonder the ashes of my husband lie; 
Canst thou look there, and wonder at my fears? 


ASSUR. 

I cannot bear to hear the noisy crowd 

Still talk of Ninus: wherefore should remembrance 
Call back the thoughts of that inglorious reign? 
Can they believe, that, after fifteen years, 

His angry spirit still calls out for justice? 

Ere now he would have taken due vengeance on us, 
Had he the power: why from the peaceful realms 
Of dark oblivion wouldst thou call the dead, 

Or search for truth in lying oracles? 

I am astonished too, but ‘tis at thee, 

And thy vain fears: to make the gods propitious, 
We must be resolute: this idle phantom, 


At once the child and parent of your fears, 
Why should it thus alarm you? Prodigies 


Never appear to those who dread them not: 
Baits to allure the unthinking multitude, 

By knaves invented, and by fools believed; 
The great despise them: but if nobler views 
Inspire thy soul to immortalize the blood 

Of Belus, if the beauteous Azema 

Claims her high rank. — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Assur, on that I came 

To speak with thee: our Babylon demands, 

For such is Ammon’s will, a successor: 
Heaven and my people will be satisfied 

When I shall take a partner to my throne: 

Thou knowest, my pride could never condescend 
To a divided sway; ‘twas my resolve 

To rule alone, while the impatient world 
Urged me in vain; and when the people’s voice, 
Which now is echoed by the voice of heaven, 
Still presses me, in the bloom of youth, to give 
A sovereign to mankind, I still refused: 

If I had yielded then to any claim, 

It had been thine; you had a right to hope, 

And to expect it; but you knew too well, 

How much Sémiramis abhorred a master. 
Without submitting to a tie so fatal, 

I made thee then the second of mankind, 

And only not my equal; ‘twas enough, 

I thought, to satisfy even thy ambition. 

At length the gods make known their will divine, 
And I obey them: hear the oracle: 

“All shall again be well at Babylon, 

When Hymen’s torch a second time shall blaze 
Propitious; then shalt thou, O cruel wife, 

And wretched mother, then shall thou appease 


The shade of Ninus.” Thus the voice of heaven 
Declares its sacred will: I know thy arts; 
Know, thou hast formed a party in the state, 
And mean to oppose me with the royal blood 
From whence you sprung: from thee and Azema 
My successor, it seems, must rise; I know 
You look that way, and she perhaps aspires 
To equal honors; but, observe me well: 

I shall not suffer your united claims 

To rob me of my right: remember, sir, 

You know my will; ‘tis constant, and as fate 
Irrevocable: thinkest thou now the God 
Whose arm is lifted o’er me hath deprived 
My soul of all its wonted strength and spirit, 
Or dost thou still behold Sémiramis, 

Who can support the honor of her throne? 
Know, Babylon ere long shall at my hands 
Receive a master: whether the high choice 
Shall fall on thee, or be another’s lot, 

I’ll take a sovereign as a sovereign ought: 
Bring me the magi and the princess here 

To join their voices with Sémiramis. 

To give away my freedom and my empire 

Is the first, greatest act of royal power, 

And therefore let it be performed with awe 
And silence due to my authority. 

Heaven hath appointed this great day to show 
Its mercy to me, and the gods at length 

Remit their anger; nothing can disarm it 

But my repentance; ‘tis the only virtue: 

Trust me, it is, howe’er you may despise it, 
Remaining for the guilty: weak, I know, 

And fearful thou esteemest me; but henceforth 
Remember, Assur, guilt alone is weakness: 
Think not that fear can e’er disgrace a throne, 
It has done good to kings, and might to thee; 
I tell thee, statesman, to obey the gods, 


And tremble at their power, is no abasement. 
SCENE VIII. 


ASSUR. 

[Alone. 

Astonishment! such language, such designs! 

Or is it artifice, or weakness in her, 

Or cowardice or courage? Does she mean, 

By yielding thus, to prop her tottering power, 
And by our union to defeat my purpose? 

I must not think, it seems, of Azema, 

Because, perhaps, I’m destined for herself. 

It must be so. What all my cares in vain 
Solicited, my flattery of her charms, 

My deep intrigues, and our united crimes, 

With all her fears, could never gain, at length 

An idle dream, and a dark oracle 

From Egypt have performed. What power unknown 
Decrees the fate of mortals? Great events 

Hang on the slenderest thread: still I am doubtful: 
I’ll see Sémiramis again; she seemed 

Too much in haste; such sudden resolutions 
Betray an overanxious mind, and those 

Who change with ease are either weak, or wicked. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 


SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 
[The scene represents an apartment in the palace. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Who would have thought, Otanes, that the gods, 
Offended as they were, at length should smile 
Propitious thus, and threaten but to save! 
Should drop the uplifted thunder from their hand, 
And pardon me; should send Arsaces hither 

To change my fate! for know it is their will 
That I should wed, and by a second tie 

Expiate the crimes of my first fatal nuptials. 
They are the great disposers of our hearts, 

And mine with pleasure yields to their decrees: 
It even outruns their purposes: Arsaces, 

I’m thine; for thou wert born to rule o’er me, 
And o’er the world. 


OTANES. 
Arsaces! he! 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou knowest, 

In Scythia’s plains, when I avenged the Persian, 
And conquered Asia, this young hero fought 
Beneath his father’s banners, and, surrounded 
With captives, brought to me the bloody spoils, 
And, blushing, laid his victims at my feet. 
When first I saw him, I could feel his heart, 

As by some secret power, attracting mine 
Insensibly towards him; all mankind, 

Besides Arsaces, seemed not worth my notice. 


Assur grew jealous of him, and ever since 

Has fired with indignation at his name; 

Whilst his dear image still employed my thoughts, 
Before that voice which guides my every word 
And every action named him for my husband, 
Before the gods had pointed out Arsaces. 


OTANES. 

It was indeed a noble conquest, thus 

To bend that haughty spirit which disdained 

The proffered homage of our Eastern monarchs, 
Who as her subjects, not as lovers, still 

Accepted kings! You who contemned those charms, 
That sovereign beauty, which extended wide 

Your universal empire; whilst your eyes 

Pierced every heart, you scarce would condescend 
To mark their power; and dost thou yield at last 
To love’s imperious sway; to fears and horror 
Succeed the tender passions? Can it be? 


SEMIRAMIS. 

O, no; it is not love: I am not fallen 

So much beneath myself, as to bestow 

On beauty the reward that’s due to virtue; 

I feel a nobler passion in my breast: 

Alas! such weakness would but ill become 
Sémiramis: unhappy as I am, 

For me to think of love, Otanes, how 

Couldst thou suppose it? Once I was a mother, 
But scarce had studied to deserve the name 

By my fond cares, when heaven in anger snatched 
My child away, and left me here alone 

A prey to anguish. I had nothing near me 

That I could love; and, midst my grandeur, felt 
An aching void within my soul. I fled 

The court, endeavored to avoid myself, 

And sought relief in these proud monuments, 


Amusing flatterers of a restless heart 

That shunned reflection: rest was still a stranger, 
And long remained so; but he comes once more, 
I feel him now, and wonder at the power 

That charmed him hither: ‘twas Arsaces; he 
Shall hold the place of husband and of son, 

A conquered world, and all my glories past. 
How much I owe to thee, celestial power, 

Who thus propitious leadest me to the altar 

So long abhorred; and hast thyself inspired 

That passion which alone can make me happy! 


OTANES. 

But what will be the rage and grief of Assur? 
Hast thou reflected on it, when he hears 

Thy new resolves? He is not without hopes: 
The people have already fixed thy choice 

On him, and his resentment will not end 

In mere complaints. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

I never have deceived, 

And therefore fear him not: these fifteen years, 
Whate’er his views have been, I’ve taught him still 
To rank but with my subjects, though the first 
Amongst them; and set bounds to his ambition, 
Which he hath never o’erleaped: I reigned alone; 
And if this feeble hand so long could guide 

The helm of power, and curb his haughtiness, 
What can his courage or his cunning do 

Against Arsaces and Sémiramis? 

Yes: Ninus hath accepted my repentance, 

And leaves the mansions of the dead to urge 

Our happy union: his illustrious shade 

Again would rage to see his murderer seize 


His throne and bed: this calls him from the tomb, 


And Ammon’s oracles unite with him 

To crown my bliss: no more the awful virtue 
Of Oroes affrights me; I’ve sent for him 

To be a witness of the great event, 

And soon expect him here. 


OTANES. 

His honored name 

And sacred character may give indeed 
A sanction to your choice. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
I know it will, 
And establish my resolves. 


OTANES. 
Behold, he comes. 


SCENE II. 


SEMIRAMIS, OROES, 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Great successor of Zoroaster, welcome: 
To-day must Babylon receive a king; 
Thy office is to crown him; is all ready 
For the solemnity? 


OROES. 

The magi wait 

Thy pleasure, and the nobles all attend: 
To pay obedience to the sovereign power 
Is all my duty, and I shall fulfil it: 

I am not to judge kings, for that belongs 
To heaven alone. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
By this mysterious language, 
It seems you disapprove my purpose. 


OROES. 
Madam, 
I know it not, but wish it fair success. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou canst interpret heaven’s high will: these signs 
Which I have seen, can they be fatal to me? 

A spectre hath of late, perhaps some god, 
Appeared, and in the bosom of the earth 
Re-entered soon: what power hath thus broke down 
The eternal barrier that divides the light 

From darkness? wherefore should a mortal thus 
Rise from the tomb to visit me? 


OROES. 

Know, heaven 

Doth oft suspend its own eternal laws 
When justice bids, reversing death’s decree; 
Thus to chastise the sovereigns of the earth, 
And terrify mankind. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
The oracles 
Demand a sacrifice. 


OROES. 
It shall be offered. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Eternal justice, thou whose piercing eye 
Beholdest my naked heart, O fill it not 
Again with horror, bury in oblivion 


My first unhappy nuptials! 
Oroes, stay. 
[To Oroes, who is retiring. 


OROES. 


[Returning. 
I thought my presence might disturb you, madam. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Return, and answer me: this morning, say, 
Did not Arsaces offer at your altars 

Gifts to the gods? 


OROES. 
He did; and precious were they: 
Arsaces is the favorite of heaven. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
I know he is, and I rejoice to hear it. 
Can I be wretched if I trust to him? 


OROES. 
He is the empire’s best support; the gods 
Conducted him; his glory is their care. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

With transport I accept the fair presage, 

Whilst hope and peace return to calm my breast. 
Away: again let purest incense rise 

Before your altars; let your magi come 

And sanctify the choice; bring down the smiles 
Of the assenting gods, and make us happy. 
Henceforth may Babylon with me revive, 

And shine amongst the nations of the earth 
With double splendor! Go thou, and prepare 
The solemn pomp. 


SCENE III. 
SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Heaven seconds my design, 


And I am only the interpreter 

Of its high will, to give the world a master: 
Thus to receive a kingdom at my hand 

Will strike him with astonishment: even now 
How little thinks he of the approaching greatness! 
How will proud Assur and his fawning crowd 
Be humbled! But a word, and the whole earth 
Falls at his feet; and, grateful as he is, 

I know he will repay me: I shall wed him, 
And for my portion carry him a world; 

My glory’s pure, and now I shall enjoy it. 


SCENE IV. 
SEMIRAMIS, OTANES, MITRANES. AN OFFICER OF THE PALACE. 


OTANES. 
Arsaces begs admittance to your presence, 
To lay his sorrows at your feet. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Arsaces! 

What sorrows can Arsaces feel when I 

Am near him, he who thus hath banished mine? 
Quick, let him come: he knows not yet his power 


O’er the fond heart of his Sémiramis. 

O thou dread shade whose voice alarmed my soul, 
Whose blood no more calls out for vengeance on me, 
And you, the guardian gods of this great empire. 

Of the Assyrians, Ninus, and my son, 

Unite to bless Arsaces! Ha! the sight 

Alarms me; whence can these strange terrors rise? 


SCENE V. 


SEMIRAMIS, ARSACES. 


ARSACES. 

O queen, I am devoted to thy service; 

My life is thine; and when I shed this blood, 
I am rewarded if it flows for thee. 

My father had some small renown in arms; 
I saw him perish bravely in the field, 

And at the head of thy victorious bands; 

He left his hapless son a fair example, 
Perhaps but ill pursued: I’ Il not recall 

The memory of my father’s services. 
“Twould ill become me; at your royal knees, 
Though here I sue for favor and protection: 
Pity the rashness of a guilty youth, 

Who listened to the dictates of imprudence. 
And even in serving feared he might offend you. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Offend me! thou, Arsaces! fear it not. 


ARSACES. 

To-day you give your kingdom and your hand: 
My heart, I know, should on the great event 
Keep secret all its fears, and humbly still 


In silence, with depending monarchs, wait 
To know our master; but this Assur steps 

So haughtily, and triumphs in his conquest, 
We cannot brook his pride: the people call him 
Already their new sovereign; his high blood 
And rank support him: may he prove himself 
Worthy of both! but I have still a soul 

Too proud to bend beneath him, or adore 
The power I had defied: his jealous heart 

I know detests Arsaces: let me then 

Retire in safety, far from him, and thee: 
Permit me to revisit the dear climes 

Where first I served my royal mistress, there 


His tyranny can never reach: perhaps 
I may hereafter — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Wilt thou leave me then, 

And fearest thou Assur? 


ARSACES. 

No: Arsaces fears 

Naught but the anger of Sémiramis. 

Perhaps thou knowest my fond ambition, then 
I’ve cause indeed to tremble. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Hope the best, 
And know that Assur ne’er shall be thy master. 


ARSACES. 

I own it shocked my soul to look on him 

As Ninus’ successor: but is he then 
Designed for Azema? forgive this bold 
Presumptuous questioner: long since I know 
She was to Ninias given, proud Assur sprung 


From the same race, and claims her as his own: 
I am but a poor subject, yet I dare — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

Such subjects are my kingdom’s best support; 

I know thee well; thy noble soul, superior 

To vulgar minds, hath sought Sémiramis, 

Not for her fortunes, but herself; thy eyes 

Are fixed on her true interest, and on thee 

I shall depend: Assur and Azema 

Shall never meet; their union would be dangerous: 
But their designs are known, and by my care 
Will be prevented. 


ARSACES. 
Since my heart at length 


Is open to thee, and thou hast discovered — 
AZEMA. 

[Enters suddenly, and throws herself at the feet of Sémiramis. 
O queen, permit me thus — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Rise, Azema: 

Where’er my choice may light, thou mayest depend 
On my protection, and shalt find respect 

Due to thy birth; for, destined as thou wert 

To be the wife of my lamented son, 

I look upon thee with a mother’s eye: 

[To them both. 

Go, place yourselves with those whom I have called 
To witness my resolves, and mark my choice. 

[To Arsaces. 

Be thou, my best protector, near the throne. 


SCENE VI. 


The apartment of Sémiramis opens into a magnificent saloon richly 
ornamented; a number of officers in their proper habits on the steps of the 
throne, which is raised in the middle; the satraps on each side: the high 
priest enters with the magi, and places himself between Assur and Arsaces: 
the queen in the midst with Azema, and her attendants: guards at the lower 


end of the saloon. 


OROES. 

Ye princes, magi, warriors, the support 

Of Babylon, assembled by command 

From great Sémiramis, the will of heaven 
Soon shall ye know: the gods that guard our empire 
Have fixed on this important hour to work 

A great and mighty change; whoe’er the queen 
Shall here appoint her sovereign and our own 
It is our duty to obey; and here 

I bring my tribute to the throne, my prayers 
And wishes for the glory and the welfare 


Of them, and of their kingdom: may these days 
Of joy and gladness ne’er be changed to hours 
Of grief and sorrow, nor these songs of mirth 
To mournful plaints! 


AZEMA. 

A king, my lords, will soon 

Be named; whoe’er he be, the choice will injure 
Myself alone; but Azema was born 

And must remain a subject; I submit 

To the queen’s pleasure, and on her protection 
Shall still depend; nor with the dark presage 

Of future ills shall interrupt your joy: 

But leave you my example of obedience. 


ASSUR. 

Howe’ er the queen may choose, and heaven determine, 
We must consult the public good alone; 

Let us then swear by this imperial throne, 

And great Sémiramis, to yield submissive, 

And without murmuring to obey her will. 


ARSACES. 

I swear it; and this arm that fought for her, 

This heart obedient ever to her voice, 

Which next the voice of heaven I still revered, 

This blood which flowed with pleasure for her sake, 
Shall be devoted to that royal master 

Whom she appoints. 


HIGH PRIEST. 
I wait the great award 
Of heaven and Sémiramis. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Enough: 

Each to his place, and now attend, my people. 
[She seats herself on the throne. 


[AZEMA, ASSUR, OROES (the high priest) and ARSACES take their 
places, and she proceeds. 

If in that hand which custom and the laws 

Of an imperious husband had confined 

To homely cares, and to a distaff chained, 

I bore aloft the sceptre and the sword, 

Beyond my subjects’ hope, nor sunk beneath 

The weight of empire, let me now extend 

To latest times its glory: ‘tis my purpose 

This day to take a partner in the throne: 

The gods must be obeyed, whose dread command 
At length subdued my long unconquered heart: 
They who deprived me of my son, perhaps 

May one day raise an heir to Babylon 

Worthy of empire, who shall follow me 

Through all the thorny paths that I have trod, 
Finish my work, and make my reign immortal. 

I might have chosen a sovereign from the kings 
That dwell around me, but they are all my foes, 
Or tributary slaves: a foreign hand 

Shall never wield this sceptre: my own subjects 
Are better than the kings which they have conquered: 
Belus was born a subject; if he gained 

The diadem, he owed it to the people, 

And to himself: by rights like his I hold 

The power supreme; and, mistress of a kingdom 
Larger than his, have bent beneath my yoke 

The nations of the East, which Belus ne’er 

Had seen or heard of: what he but attempted 
Sémiramis performed; for they who found 

A kingdom, and they only, can preserve it. 

You want a king who may be worthy of you, 
Worthy of such an empire, shall I add 

Worthy the hand that crowns him, and the heart 
Which I shall give: I have consulted heaven, 

My country’s weal, the interest of mankind, 

And choose a king to make the world more happy. 


Adore the hero, see in him revived 

The princes of my honored race; observe him, 
And know, this king, this hero, is — Arsaces. 
[She descends from the throne, and they all rise. 


AZEMA. 

Arsaces! the perfidious — 
ASSUR. 

Rage and vengeance! 


ARSACES. 

Believe me, Azema — 
OROES. 

Just heaven! avert 
These omens. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou who sanctifiest my choice, 
Confirm it at the altar: see in him 
Ninus and Ninias both restored. 
[It thunders, and the tomb shakes. 
O heaven! 

What do I hear? 


OROES. 
Great gods, protect us now! 


SEMIRAMIS. 

The thunder comes, in anger or in love 

I know not: pardon, gracious gods! Arsaces 
Must win them to forgiveness. Ha! what voice 
Distracts me thus? and see, the tomb is open. 
O heaven! I die. 

[The ghost of Ninus comes out of the tomb. 


ASSUR. 
The shade of Ninus’ self. 
Gods! is it possible? 


ARSACES. 
What sayest thou? speak, 
Thou god of terrors. 


ASSUR. 
O unfold thy tale. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Comest thou to pardon, or to punish me? 
It is thy sceptre and thy bed which here 

I have bestowed: speak, is he worthy of it? 
Determine: I obey thee. 


THE GHOST OF NINUS TO ARSACES. 
Thou shalt reign, 

Arsaces, but there are some dreadful crimes 
Which thou must expiate: hie thee to the tomb, 
And to my ashes offer sacrifice: 

Serve me and Ninias: remember well 

Thy father: listen to the pontiff. 


ARSACES. 

O! 

Thou venerable shade, thou demigod, 

Who dwellest within these walls, the sight of thee 
Inspires but does not amaze Arsaces: 

Yes, I will go, on peril of my life, 

And meet thee in the tomb: but tell me, what 

Must be the sacrifice? O speak! he’s gone. 

[The ghost retires towards the entrance of the mausoleum. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Thou honored spirit of my lord, permit me 
Thus on my knees to pour my sorrows forth, 
Permit me in the tomb to — 

GHOST. 

[At the entrance of the tomb. 

Stop: no farther: 


Respect my ashes: when the time is come 
I'll send for thee. 
[The ghost goes into the tomb, and the mausoleum closes. 


ASSUR. 
Amazing! 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Follow me, 

My people, to the temple: be not thus 

Dismayed: for know, the gentle shade of Ninus 

Is not implacable; it loves your king, 

And therefore will it spare Sémiramis: 

Heaven that inspired my choice will now support it: 
Haste then, and pray for me, and for Arsaces. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
Representing the porch of the temple. 
ARSACES, AZEMA. 


ARSACES. 

Do not oppress me in this hour of grief, 

And aggravate my sorrows; I have borne 
Enough already: this dread oracle 

Affrights me; prodigies on every side 

Disturb the course of nature: heaven deprives me 
Of all, if Azema is lost. 


AZEMA. 

No more, 

False man, nor to the horrors of this day 
Add the remembrance of thy perfidy; 

No more the terrors of Sémiramis, 

The walking spectre, and the opening grave, 
Appal me now; of all the prodigies 


Which I have seen, thy base inconstancy 

Hath shocked me most: go on, appease the shade 
Of Ninus, and begin the sacrifice 

With Azema; behold, and strike the victim. 


ARSACES. 

It is too much; my heart was not prepared 
Against this cruel stroke: thou knowest, my soul 
Prefers thee to the empire of the world: 

What was the object of that fame in arms 

I held so dear, of all my victories? 

All my ambition hoped for was at last 


To merit thee: Sémiramis, thou knowest, 

Was dear to both; thy tongue unites with mine 
To praise her; she was still the guardian god 
That cherished and protected us; as such 

We both revered her with that pious zeal 

And chaste regard which mortals bear to heaven: 
Judge of my spotless faith by my surprise 

At the queen’s choice, and mark the precipice 

It leads us to, thence learn our future fate. 


AZEMA. 
I know it. 


ARSACES. 

Learn, that neither thou nor empire 

Were destined for Arsaces; know, that son 
Whom I must serve, the child of Ninus, he 
Who must inherit here — 

AZEMA. 

Well; what of him? 


ARSACES. 

That Ninias, he who from his cradle lit 

The torch of Hymen with thee, who was born 
My rival and my master — 

AZEMA. 

Ninias! 


ARSACES. 
Lives; 
And will be with us soon. 


AZEMA. 

Ha! then the queen — 

ARSACES. 

Even to this day deceived, laments his death. 


AZEMA. 


Ninias alive! 


ARSACES. 
It is a secret yet 
Within the temple, and she knows it not. 


AZEMA. 
But Ninus crowns thee, and his widow’s thine. 


ARSACES. 

Ay, but his son was born for Azema; 
He is my king, so says the oracle, 
And I must serve him. 


AZEMA. 

But love claims his own, 

And will be heard in spite of all, Arsaces: 
His orders are not doubtful, or obscure. 
Love is my oracle, and that alone 

Shall be obeyed. Ninias, thou sayest, yet lives, 
Let him appear, and let Sémiramis 

Recall her plighted faith to him; let Ninus 
Rise from the tomb, to join the fatal knot 
Made in our infant years; let Ninias come, 
My king, thy master, and thy rival, fired 


With all the love which once Arsaces had 

For Azema, then see how I will slight 

His proffered vows; then shalt thou see me scom 
The sceptre at my feet, and spurn a crown 

Which is my due: where is he now? What secret, 

What mystery veils him from us? Let him come; 

But know, nor Ninias, nor Sémiramis, 

No, nor the sacred spirit of his father 

Risen from the tomb, nor all the powers of nature 
Thrown in confusion, from my heart would wrest 
The image of my perjured dear Arsaces: 

Go, ask thy own, if it will dare to act 


As mine hath done. What are those dreadful crimes 
Which thou must expiate? if thou e’er shouldst break 
The sacred tie that binds us, if thou art false, 

I know no crime, no treachery like thy own. 

I see the sage interpreter of fate 

This way advancing, love will never plead 

Thy cause with heaven, if thou betrayest me: go, 
From Ninus’ hand receive thy doom; remember, 

Thy fate depends on heaven, and mine on thee. 

[Exit Azema. 


ARSACES. 

Arsaces still is thine: stay, cruel maid: 

How mingled is our happiness and woe! 

What strange events that contradict each other — 


SCENE II. 
ARSACES, OROES, the magi attending. 


OROES. 

[To Arsaces. 

Let us retire to yonder lonely walk; 

I see you are much moved: prepare yourself 
For strokes more dreadful. 

[To the magi. 

Bring the royal wreath. 

[The magi bring the coffer. 

This letter, and this sacred sword, to thee, 
Arsaces, I deliver. 


ARSACES. 

Reverend father, 

Wilt thou not save me from the precipice 
That gapes before me? wilt thou not at length 
Uplift the veil, that from my eyes conceals 
My future fate? 


OROES. 

“Twill be removed, my son; 

The hour is come, when in his dreary mansions, 
Ninus from thee expects a sacrifice 

That shall appease his angry spirit. 


ARSACES. 

What 

Can Ninus ask, what sacrifice from me? 
Must I be his avenger, when his son 

Still lives? Let Ninias come; he is my king, 
And I will serve him. 


OROES. 

‘Tis his father’s will, 

Thou must obey him: an hour hence, Arsaces, 

Be at his tomb, armed with this sacred sword, 
And with this wreath adorned, which Ninus wore, 
And which thyself did bring to me. 


ARSACES. 
The wreath 
Of Ninus! 


OROES. 

“Tis his royal will that thus 

Thou shouldst appear, to offer up the blood 

That must be shed; the victim will be there: 

Strike thou, and leave the rest to him, and heaven. 


ARSACES. 

If he requires my life, I’1l give it him: 

But where is Ninias? thou speakest naught of him: 
Thou hast not told me how his father gives 

To me his kingdom and his queen. 


OROES. 
To thee 


His queen! O heaven, to thee Sémiramis 

Be given! Arsaces, the important hour 

Which I had promised thee is come, when thou 
Shalt know thy fate, and this abandoned woman. 


ARSACES. 
Great gods! 


OROES. 
“Twas she who murdered Ninus. 


ARSACES. 
She, 
Saidst thou, the queen? 


OROES. 
Assur, that foul disgrace 
Of human nature, Assur gave the poison. 


ARSACES. 

I’m not surprised at Assur’s cruelty, 

But that a wife, a queen, and such a queen, 
The pride of sovereigns, the delight of nations, 
That she should e’er be guilty of a crime 

So horrible! it passes all belief. 

How can such virtues and such guilt as hers 
Subsist together! 


OROES. 

How indeed! the question 

Is worthy of thy noble heart: but now 

“Twere needless to dissemble, every moment 

Is big with some new secret, horrible 

To nature, who already whispers to thee 

Her soft complaints; thy generous heart, I see, 

Spite of thyself, is shocked, and mourns within thee: 
But wonder not that Ninus from the tomb 

Indignant rises on this seat of guilt; 


He comes to break the horrid nuptial tie, 
Woven by the furies, and expose to light 
Unpunished crimes; to save his son from incest: 
He speaks to, he expects thee: know thy father, 
For thou art Ninias, and the queen’s thy mother. 


ARSACES. 

Thou hast o’erpowered me in one dreadful moment 
With such repeated wonders, that I stand 
Astonished, and the night of death surrounds me. 
Am I his son, and can it be? 


OROES. 

Thou art: 

Ninus, the morn before he died, foresaw 

His end approaching; knew the deadly draught 
Which he had drunk was ministered to thee 

By the same hand, and, dying as thou wert, 
Withdrew thee from this wicked court: for Assur 
Had poisoned thee that he might wed thy mother, 
Thought to exterminate the royal race, 

And open thus his passage to the throne: 

But whilst the kingdom mourned thy loss, Phradates, 
Our faithful friend, secreted and preserved thee; 
With skilful hand the precious herbs prepared, 
O’er Persia spread by her benignant God, 

Whose wondrous power drew forth the latent venom 
From thy parched limbs: his own son dying, you 
Supplied his place, and still wert called Arsaces. 
He waited patient for some lucky change, 

But the great judge of kings had otherwise 
Determined; truth at length descends from heaven, 
And vengeance rises from the tomb. 


ARSACES. 
O God! 
Enough already hast thou tried thy servant, 


Or must I yield that life which you restored? 

Yes: I was born midst grandeur, shame, and horror: 
My mother — Ninus! O what deadly purpose — 
But if the traitor Assur was alone 

To blame, if he — 

OROES. 

[Giving him the letter. 

Behold this paper here, 

Too faithful witness of her guilt, then say 

If yet a doubt remains. 


ARSACES. 

Haste, give it me, 

And clear them all. 

| He reads. 

Ha! “Ninus to Phradates: 

I die by poison, guard my Ninias well, 
Defend him from his foes: my guilty wife—” 


OROES. 

Needest thou more proof? this witness came from thee. 
He had not finished; death, thou seest, broke off 
The imperfect scroll, and stopped his feeble hand; 
Phradates hath unfolded all the rest, 

Read this, and learn the whole. 

[Gives him another paper. 

It is enough 

That Ninus hath commanded thee, he guides 

Thy steps, and leads thee to the throne, but says 
He must have blood. 


ARSACES. 

[After reading the paper. 

O day of miracles, 

And you, ye dreadful oracles from hell, 
Dark as the tomb which I must visit, how 
Shall I unveil your secret purposes, 


When he who is to make the sacrifice 
Knows not his victim! Who shall guide my choice? 
I tremble at it. 


OROES. 

Tremble for the guilty. 

Amidst the horrors that oppress thy soul, 

The gods will guide thee; deem not thou thyself 
A common mortal, from the race of men 

Thou art distinguished, set apart by heaven, 

And noted by its signature divine, 

Walk thou secure, though night conceals thy fate, 
The gods of thy great ancestors employ thee 

But as their instrument. What right hast thou 

To litigate their power, and to oppose 

Thy masters? Saved from death, as thou hast been, 
Be thankful still; complain not, but adore. 


SCENE III. 
ARSACES, MITRANES. 


ARSACES. 
I cannot reconcile this strange event: 
Sémiramis my mother! can it be? 


MITRANES. 

[Entering in haste. 

My lord, the people in this hour of terror 
Demand their king: permit me first to hail thee 
The husband of Sémiramis, and lord 

Of Babylon: the queen is hasting hither 

In search of thee; I bless the happy hour 

That gave her to thee: ha! not answer me! 
Despair is in thy looks, thy lips are closed 

In dreadful silence, thou art pale with terror, 
And thy whole frame’s disordered: what has passed? 
What have they said? 


ARSACES. 
Pll fly to Azema. 


MITRANES. 

Amazing! can it be Arsaces? fly 

A queen’s embraces; scorn her proffered love; 
Insult her choice; the royal hand that spurned 
Kings for thy sake! thus are her hopes betrayed? 


ARSACES. 

Gods! ‘tis Sémiramis herself; O Ninus, 
Now let thy tomb in its dark bosom hide 
Her crimes, and me! 


SCENE IV. 
SEMIRAMIS, ARSACES. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Arsaces, all is ready, 

We want but thee, great master of the world, 
Whose fate, like mine, depends on thee; O haste, 
And make our bliss complete! with joy I see 
Thy brows encircled with that sacred wreath: 
The priest, I know, was by the gods commanded 
To crown thee with it; heaven and hell at once 
Approve my choice, and by these signs confirm it: 
Assur’s seditious party, struck with awe 

And holy reverence, tremble at my presence; 
Ninus, at length propitious, hath required 

A sacrifice, O haste, and give it him, 

That we may soon be blest: the people’s hearts 
Are all with us, and Assur’s threats are vain. 


ARSACES. 

[Walking about with great emotion. 

Assur! away! in his perfidious blood 

The parricide — we will revenge thee, Ninus. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
What do I hear? just heaven! speakest thou of him, 
Of Ninus? 


ARSACES. 

[ Wildly. 

Saidst thou not, his guilty hand 

[Coming to himself. 

Had shed — to arm against his queen! the slave, 
That was enough to make me hate him. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Haste then, 
Receive my hand, and thus begin thy vengeance. 


ARSACES. 
My father! 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Ha! what looks are those, Arsaces? 

Is this the soft submissive tender heart 
Which I expected from thee, when I gave 
My willing hand? That fearful prodigies, 
And spectres rising from their dark domain, 
Should leave the marks of horror on thy soul, 
Alarms me not, I feel them too, but less 
When I behold Arsaces: do not thus 
O’erspread this fairest dawn of happiness 
With sorrow’s gloomy shade, but still appear 
Such as thou wert when trembling at my feet, 
Lest Assur e’er should be thy master; fear 
Nor him, nor Ninus and his angry shade; 

My dear Arsaces, thou art my support, 

My lord, my husband. 


ARSACES. 
[Turning aside from her. 
“Tis too much, O stop: 


Her guilt o’erwhelms me. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

How his soul’s disturbed! 

Alas! he wants that peace which he bestowed 
On me. 


ARSACES. 

Sémiramis — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

What wouldst thou? speak. 


ARSACES. 
I cannot: leave me, leave me: hence! begone. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Amazing! leave thee! can I e’er forsake 
Arsaces? O explain this mystery to me, 

And ease my tortured soul: it makes us both 
Unhappy: — ha! despair is in thy aspect; 

Thou chillest my veins with horror, and thy eyes 
Are dreadful; they affright me more than heaven 
And hell united to oppose my vows: 

Scarce can my trembling lips pronounce, I love thee: 
Some power invisible now leads me on 
Towards thee, now withholds me from thy arms, 
And mingles, how I know not, tenderest love 
With sentiments of horror and despair. 


ARSACES. 
Hate me, abhor me. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Canst thou bid me hate thee? 

Cruel Arsaces, no: I still must trace 

Thy footsteps, still my heart must follow thine: 
What is that paper which thou lookest on thus 
With horror, whilst thy eyes are bathed in tears, 


Does that contain a reason for thy coldness? 


ARSACES. 
It does. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Then give it me. 


ARSACES. 

I must not: darest thou — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

I'll have it. 


ARSACES. 
Leave to me that dreadful scroll, 
To thee ‘twere fatal, I have use for it. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Whence came it? 


ARSACES. 
From the gods. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
And wrote by whom? 


ARSACES. 
Wrote by my father. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Ha! what sayest thou? 


ARSACES. 
Tremble. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Give it me, let me know at once my fate. 


ARSACES. 


Urge it no more; there is death in every line. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
No matter: clear my doubts, or I shall think 
That thou art guilty. 


ARSACES. 

Ye immortal powers 

That guide our steps, it is to your decrees 
That I submit. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
For the last time, Arsaces, 
I here command thee, listen, and obey. 


ARSACES. 

[Giving her the letter. 

O may thy justice, heaven, be satisfied! 
And this the only punishment that e’ er 
Shall be inflicted on her! now ‘tis past, 
And thou wilt know too much. 

[She reads. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

[To Otanes. 

What do I read? 
Support me, or I die. 
[She faints. 


ARSACES. 
She sees it all. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

[Coming to herself, after a long silence. 
Delay not, but fulfil thy destiny: 

Punish this guilty, this unhappy wretch, 
And in my blood wash out the deadly stain. 
Nature deceived is horrible to both, 


Avenge thy father, strike, and punish me. 


ARSACES. 

No: let the sacred character I bear, 

The name of son, preserve me from that crime! 
Much rather would I pierce the heart of him 
Who still reveres thee, the poor lost Arsaces. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

[Kneeling. 

Be cruel as Sémiramis; she felt 

No pity, therefore be the son of Ninus, 

And take my life: thou wilt not; nay, thy tears 
Even mix with mine: O Ninias, ‘tis a day 

Of horrors, yet there’s pleasure in this pain. 
Before thou givest me what I have deserved, 
The stroke of death, let nature’s voice be heard: 
O let a guilty mother’s tears bedew 

That dear, that fatal hand. 


ARSACES. 

I am thy son, 

“Tis not for thee, whate’er thy guilt, to fall 
Thus at my feet: O rise, thy Ninias begs, 

He loves thee still, still vows obedience to thee, 
Respect and purest love: consider me 

As anew subject, only more submissive, 

More humble, than the rest; I hope, more dear. 
Heaven that restores thy son is sure appeased: 
The gods who pardon thee reserve their vengeance 
For Assur; leave him to his fate. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Receive 
My crown and sceptre, I have much disgraced them. 


ARSACES. 
Still, I beseech you, hold me ignorant 


Of all, and let me with the world adore you. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
O no: my guilt’s too flagrant. 


ARSACES. 
But repentance 
May blot it out. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Ninus hath given to thee 

The reins of empire, thou must not offend 
His vengeful spirit. 


ARSACES. 

O it will relent 

At thy remorse, and soften at my tears. 
Otanes, in the name of heaven, preserve 
My mother, and conceal the horrid secret. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
SEMIRAMIS, OTANES. 


OTANES. 

O ‘twas some god that smiled propitious on thee, 
Who thus prevented these abhorred nuptials; 
Whilst nature shuddered at the approaching danger, 
Gave thee a son, and saved thee thus from incest. 
The oracles of Ammon, and the voice 

From hell, the shades of Ninus, all declared 

The day appointed for thy second marriage 
Should end thy sorrows, but they never said 
That marriage e’er should be accomplished: No: 
The nuptials were prepared: thou hast fulfilled 
Thy destiny: thy son reveres thee still: 

Mild is the justice of offended heaven, 

Which only asks a private sacrifice: 

This day Sémiramis shall still be happy. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

Alas! there is no happiness for me, 

Otanes: Ninias smiles indeed upon me: 

A mother’s sorrows for a time will plead 

More strongly with him than the blood of Ninus, 
And my past crimes; but soon his tenderness 
And filial love may change perhaps to wrath 
And fierce resentment for a murdered father. 


OTANES. 

What fearest thou from a son? what dire presage — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

Fear is the natural punishment of guilt, 

And still attends it: this detested Assur, 


Has he attempted aught, say, does he know 
What passed of late, and who Arsaces is? 


OTANES. 

The dreadful secret still remains unknown; 

The shade of Ninus is by all revered; 

But how to comprehend the oracle 

They know not; how they must avenge his ashes; 
How serve his son — the minds of men are struck 
With wild astonishment, in silence now 

They wait the hour when the self-opened tomb 
Shall banish all their fears, and make them happy. 
Meantime the soldiers are in arms, the people 
Crowd to the altars; wretched Azema, 

Trembling and pale, with terror in her looks, 
Walks round the tomb, and lifts her hands to heaven; 
Whilst Ninias stands astonished in the temple, 
Prepared to strike his victim yet unknown: 

The gloomy Assur meditates revenge, 

Unites the remnants of his scattered party, 

And forms some dark design. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

I have kept fair 

Too long already with him: seize the traitor, 
Otanes, bear him to my son in chains; 
Ninias shall soon appease eternal justice, 
At least with Assur’s blood, my vile accomplice. 
Ninus, thou seest I am a mother still; 

Thou seest my heart, O take it, take it all, 
And may it rise a grateful sacrifice! 

Ha! who approaches with such hasty steps? 
How everything appals my fluttering soul! 


SCENE IL. 


SEMIRAMIS, AZEMA, OTANES. 


AZEMA. 

O Queen, forgive me if I come uncalled; 

But terrors worse than death have forced me thus 
To clasp thy knees, and beg thy royal mercy — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

What wouldst thou, princéss? speak. 


AZEMA. 

To snatch a hero 

From instant danger, stop a traitor’s hand, 
And save Arsaces. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Ha! what hand? Arsaces! 


AZEMA. 

He is thy husband, Azema’s betrayed, 
He lives for you alone; no matter — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

He 

My husband! gods! 


AZEMA. 

The sacred tie that binds you — 
SEMIRAMIS. 

The tie is dreadful, impious, and abhorred: 
Arsaces is — but speak, go on; I tremble: 
What dangers? haste, and tell me. 


AZEMA. 

Well thou knowest, 

Perhaps this very moment, whilst I ask 
Thy aid, perhaps — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

Well, what? 


AZEMA. 
That demigod 


Whom we adore, demands the sacrifice 
Within the dreary labyrinths of the tomb: 
What are the crimes Arsaces must atone for 
I know not. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Crimes! just heaven! 


AZEMA. 

But impious Assur 

Hath sworn to violate that sacred place 
Which mortals dare not enter. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Ay! indeed! 
Hath Assur sworn it? 


AZEMA. 

In the dead of night 

The wily traitor had long since secured 

A safe retreat, if e’er occasion called, 

Within the secret windings of the tomb, 

Where now he means to do the bloody deed, 

To brave the powers of hell, and wrath of heaven; 
With sacrilegious hand he would destroy 

The generous Arsaces. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
Heaven! what sayest thou? 
By what detested means? 


AZEMA. 

Believe a heart 

By love enlightened, and by love inspired: 

I know the traitor’s rank envenomed hatred, 
Marked how the trembling faction by his zeal 
Revived; I pried into their secret councils, 
Pretended to unite his cause with mine, 


And join our interests; I have looked into him, 
Have wrested from his heart the fatal secret. 
Boldly he marches on, and hopes to pass 
Unpunished: well he knows that none dare enter 
That holy place, not Oroes himself: 

Thither he’s gone: meantime his slaves report 
Arsaces is the victim that must die 

For Babylon, and Ninus in his blood 

Shall satiate his revenge: the nobles meet, 
The people murmur; Ninus, Assur, heaven, 
Are all incensed: I tremble for Arsaces. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

My dearest Azema, heaven speaks by thee: 
It is enough: I see what must be done. 
Repose thyself with safety on a mother; 
Daughter, our danger is the same; go thou, 
Defend thy husband, I will save my son. 


AZEMA. 
O heaven! 


SEMIRAMIS. 

I meant to wed him, but the gods 

In mercy have forbade it: they inspire 

A hapless mother now — but time is precious; 
Go: leave me here, and in my name command 
The nobles, priests, and people, to attend me. 
[Azema goes into the porch of the temple, and Sémiramis advances toward 
the tomb. 

Thou shade of Ninus, lo! I fly to avenge thee; 
The hour is come when thou didst promise me 
Admittance to thy tomb; I have obeyed thee, 
Called by thy voice, behold me here to save 
My son. Ye guards that wait around my throne 
Approach: henceforth Arsaces is your king; 
No more obedient to Sémiramis, 


Observe his laws, to him the sovereign power 

I here resign: be you his subject now, 

And his defenders. 

[Guards appear, and range themselves on each side at the further part of 
the stage. 

Gracious heaven! protect me. 

[She goes into the tomb. 


SCENE III. 


AZEMA. 

[Returning from the porch of the temple to the front of the stage. 
What can she purpose? O it is too late 

To save him now; I know not what to think: 

‘Tis wondrous all; O ‘tis a dreadful moment, 

Arsaces! Ninias! ye immortal powers 

Who guide our fate, O say, did you restore 

My loved Arsaces but to snatch him from me? 


SCENE IV. 
AZEMA, NINIAS. 


AZEMA. 
Ha! Ninias! can it be? Art thou indeed 
Great Ninus’ son, my sovereign, and my husband? 


NINIAS. 

O! thou beholdest me, Azema, ashamed 

To know myself, sprung from the blood of gods, 
And shuddering at the thought: O! Azema, 
Remove my terrors, calm my troubled soul, 
Strengthen my arm upraised to avenge a father. 


AZEMA. 
Take heed how thou performest that dreadful office. 


NINIAS. 


He hath commanded, and I must obey. 


AZEMA. 
Ninus would never sacrifice his son: 
Impossible! 


NINIAS. 
What says my Azema? 


AZEMA. 
Ne’er shalt thou enter that abhorred place, 
For know, a traitor lies in wait for thee. 


NINIAS. 
Who shall withhold or terrify Arsaces? 


AZEMA. 

Thou art the victim to be offered there: 
With sacrilegious steps the impious Assur 
Profanes the sacred tomb, and rashly dares 
To violate its privilege divine: 

He waits thee there. 


NINIAS. 

Good heaven! then all is plain; 

I’m satisfied: the victim is prepared; 

My father, poisoned by the wicked Assur, 
Demands the traitor’s blood: instructed thus 
By Oroes, and conducted by the gods, 

Armed by the hand of Ninus’ self, I go 

To punish the assassin: thither led 

By heaven’s eternal justice, my weak hand 

Is but the instrument of power divine: 

The gods do all, and my astonished soul 
Yields to that voice which must decree my fate: 
Spite of ourselves, our ways are noted down, 
Marked, and determined: prodigies are spread 
Around the throne, and spirits called from hell 


To wander here: but fearless I obey. 
Believe, and trust in heaven. 


AZEMA. 

Whate’er the gods 

Have done but fills my soul with sad dismay: 
Ninus was loved by them; yet Ninus perished. 


NINIAS. 
But now they will avenge him: cease thy plaints. 


AZEMA. 
Oft have they chose the purest victim, oft 
Have shed the blood of innocence. 


NINIAS. 

No more; 

They will defend whom thus they have united: 
They by a father’s voice exhorted us, 

Gave me a throne, a mother, and a wife. 

Soon shalt thou see me sprinkled with the blood 
Of the vile murderer; from the tomb those gods 
Shall lead me to the altar; I obey; 

It is enough: the rest be left to heaven. 


SCENE V. 


AZEMA. 

[Alone. 

O guard his footsteps in this fatal tomb! 

Ye powers inscrutable, whose blood must flow 
This day? I tremble for the event, and dread 
The hand of Assur, long inured to slaughter; 
Even on his father’s ashes may he shed 

The blood of Ninias: O may the dark womb 
Of hell receive and swallow up his rage! 

Ye lightnings blast him! O illustrious shade 
Of Ninus, wherefore wouldst thou not permit 


A wretched wife to go with her dear lord? 

O guide, support him in this place of darkness! 

Did I not hear the voice of Ninias mixed 

With deadly groans? O would this sacred tomb, 
Which I profane, but open to my wishes 

The gate of death! — I will descend: — I go — 
Hark! the earth shakes, and dreadful lightnings flash 
Athwart the skies: fear, hope, despair — he comes. 


SCENE VI. 
NINIAS, a bloody sword in his hand, AZEMA. 


NINIAS. 
O heaven! Where am I? 


AZEMA. 
O! my lord, you’re pale, 
And bloody, frozen with horror. 


NINIAS. 

“Tis the blood 

Of the vile parricide: I wandered down 

Even to the bottom of the tomb; my father 

Still led me onward through its winding paths, 
He walked before, and pointed out the place 

Of my revenge: there, by the imperfect light 
That glimmered through the dreary vault, I saw, 
Or thought I saw, upraised the murderer’s sword: 
Methought he trembled; guilt is ever fearful: 
Twice did I plunge my sword into his heart, 

And with my bloody arm, which rage had strengthened, 
Had dragged him in the dust towards the place 


Whence the dim rays of light appeared: and yet 

I own to thee, his deep heart-rending sighs, 

The mournful sounds, imperfect as they were, 
That reached my ears, his humble vows to heaven, 


With that repentance which in his last hour 
Seemed to possess his soul, the hallowed place, 
The voice of pity, which, revenge once 0’ er, 
Calls loudly on us, with I know not what 

Of dark mysterious terror, shook my soul, 

And made me leave the bleeding victim there. 
What can this trouble, this strange horror mean 
That dwells upon me, Azema? My heart 

Is pure, ye gods, my hands are innocent, 
Stained only with the blood you bid me shed; 
I’ve served the cause of heaven, and yet am wretched. 


AZEMA. 

The dead are satisfied, and nature too: 

Come let us quit this horrid place, and seek 
Thy mother, she shall calm thy troubled mind: 
Since Assur is no more — 


SCENE VII. 


NINIAS, AZEMA, ASSUR. 
[Assur appears at a distance with Otanes, surrounded by guards. 


AZEMA. 
O heaven! he’s there. 


NINIAS. 
Assur! 


AZEMA. 
O haste, ye ministers of heaven, 
Ye servants of the king, defend your master. 


SCENE VIII. 


OROES, the high priest, with the magi and people assembled, OTANES, 
NINIAS, AZEMA, MITRANES, ASSUR. 
| Disarmed. 


OTANES. 

They need not: by the queen’s command I’ve seized 
The traitor, who attempted to profane 

Yon sacred monument, and enter there: 

I shall deliver him to thee. 


NINIAS. 
Alas! 
What victim then hath Ninias sacrificed? 


OROES. 

Heaven is appeased, and vengeance now complete. 
Behold, ye people, your king’s murderer. 

[Pointing to Assur. 

Behold, ye people, your king’s successor. 
[Pointing to Ninias. 

“Tis Ninias, Babylon’s lost prince, restored: 

He is your sovereign, know him, and obey. 


ASSUR. 
Thou Ninias! 


OROES. 

Ay; ‘tis he: the guardian god, 

Who saved him from thy rage, hath brought him hither; 
That god whose vengeance hath o’erthrown thee. 


ASSUR. 
Ha! did Sémiramis then give thee life? 


NINIAS. 

She did, and power withal to punish thee: 
Guards take him hence, and rid me of a monster. 
He was not worthy of my sword; to fall 

By Ninias’ hand had been a death too glorious. 
The victim hath escaped me; let him die, 

Even as he lived, with infamy: away. 


ASSUR. 

It is my heaviest punishment to see 

Ninias my sovereign: but ‘tis pleasure still 

To leave thee more unhappy than myself; 

[Sémiramis appears at the foot of the tomb, wounded, and almost dead, one 
of the magi supporting her. 

Look yonder, and behold what thou hast done. 

[Pointing to Sémiramis. 


NINIAS. 
Whom have I slain? 


AZEMA. 
Fly, my dear Ninias, fly 
This fatal place. 


MITRANES. 
What hast thou done? 


OROES. 

[Placing himself between Ninias and the tomb. 
Away; 

And cleanse those bloody hands: give me the sword, 
That fatal instrument of wrath divine. 


NINIAS. 
No: let me plunge it to my heart. 
[He attempts to destroy himself, the guards interpose. 


OROES. 
Disarm him. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

[Brought forward and seated on a sofa. 
Revenge me, O my son; some base assassin 
Has slain thy mother. 


NINIAS. 


O unhappy hour; 

Unheard of guilt! for know, that base assassin, 

That monster was — thy son: this hand hath pierced 
The breast that nourished and supported me: 

But soon thou shalt have vengeance, Ninias soon 
Shall follow thee. 


SEMIRAMIS. 

I went into the tomb 

To save thee, Ninias; thy unhappy mother — 
But from thy hands, I have received the fate 
I merited. 


NINIAS. 

This last, this fatal stroke, 

Sinks deep into my soul: but here I call 

Those gods to witness who conducted me, 

Those who misled my steps — 

SEMIRAMIS. 

No more, my son: 

Freely I pardon thee, and only make 

This last request, that those dear hands may close 
My dying eyes. 

[He kneels. 

A mother begs it of thee: 

Thy heart I know was stranger to the deed: 

O would that I had been as innocent 

When Ninus died! but I have suffered for it. 
Henceforth let mortals know, that there are crimes 
Offended heaven never can forgive. 

O Ninias, Azema, let your blessed union 

Blot out my crimes; come near your dying mother; 
Give me your hands; long may ye live and reign 
In happiness! that hope still gives me comfort, 
And mingles joy even with the pangs of death. 

It comes, I feel it. O! my children, think 

On your Sémiramis, O do not hate 


My memory, — O my son, my son— ‘tis past. 


OROES. 

Her eyes are sunk in darkness: help the king 

And guard his life. Learn from her sad example, 
That heaven is witness to our secret crimes: 

The higher is the criminal, remember, 

The gods inflict the greater punishment; 

Kings, tremble on your thrones, and fear their justice. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 


CATILINE. 

[Soldiers at the bottom of the stage. 

Yes, thou proud talker, thou vile instrument 

Of a deluded people, soon thy power 

Shall be no more; and thou whose savage virtue, 
Inflexibly severe, destroys the nation 

It means to save, imperious Cato, know 

Thy doom is passed, thou and the tyrant senate 
Must fall together; they who keep the world 

In bondage shall themselves be slaves; their chains 
Are forged already, and usurping Pompey 

Shall pay for dear bought honors with his blood. 
Cesar, his haughty rival, shall oppose him, 

His equal Cesar: he who, like myself, 

Was ever factious, shall assist my cause; 

The snare is laid, and Cesar shall prepare 

The throne for Catiline; I’1l make them all 
Subservient to my purpose: Cicero’s self, 

The man whom most I hate, shall be my friend: 
My wife too may be useful, and may prove 

A step to greatness: fathers, husbands, all 
Those empty names mistaken mortals call 

Most sacred, hence, I give you to the winds: 
Ambition, I am thine. 


SCENE IL. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS. 
CATILINE. 


Well, my Cethegus, 
Whilst Rome and our designs are hid in night, 


Say, hast thou called together our brave chiefs? 


CETHEGUS. 

Even here, my lord, beneath this portico, 

Safe from the consul’s prying eyes, and near 

That impious scene where our proud tyrants sit, 
Thy friends shall meet — already they have signed 
The solemn compact, and are sworn to serve thee. 
But how stands Cesar, will he second us? 


CATILINE. 
He is a turbulent unruly spirit, 
And acts but for himself. 


CETHEGUS. 
And yet without him 
We never shall succeed. 


CATILINE. 

I’ve laid a snare 

He cannot escape: my soldiers, in his name, 
Shall seize Preeneste — he’s been long suspected. 
This will confirm his guilt — the furious consul 
Shall soon accuse him to the senate — Cesar 
Will hazard all to satiate his revenge. 


I'll rouse this sleeping lion from his den, 
And make him roar for me. 


CETHEGUS. 

But Nonnius still 

Rules in Preneste; he’s a friend to Rome. 

In vain already thou hast tried to tempt 

His stubborn virtue — what must be his fate? 


CATILINE. 
Thou knowest I love his daughter, though I hate 
Her surly father: long he strove in vain 


To thwart our mutual passion, and prevent 

Our private marriage, which at last the churl 
Unwillingly consented to: he feared 

To incur his angry party’s high displeasure 

And the proud consul’s — but I’ve made his pride 
Subservient to our purpose — he is bound 

By solemn oaths to keep our marriage still 

A secret: Sura only and Cethegus 

Are privy to it: this perhaps may serve 

More purposes than one: Aurelia’s palace 
Conducts us to the temple; there I’ve placed 

My instruments of ruin, arms, and firebrands, 

To execute our great design: thy zeal 

To friendship much I owe, but more to love. 
Beneath the senate’s sacred vault, beneath 

The roof of Nonnius will we sacrifice 

These tyrants — you, my friends, must to Preeneste; 
You to the capitol; remember whom 

You serve, the oath that binds you, and the cause 
You are engaged in — thou, my loved Cethegus, 
Must watch o’er all, and guide the great machine. 


SCENE III. 
AURELIA, CATILINE. 


AURELIA. 

O Catiline, my lord, my husband, ease 

My troubled heart, remove my doubts, my fears, 
My horror, my despair — alas! what means 
This dreadful preparation? — every step 

I tread alarms me; why these soldiers, why 
With arms and torches is my palace filled? 

The days of Marius and of Sulla sure 

Are now returned, and discord reigns amongst us: 
Explain, my lord, this dreadful mystery: 

Do not turn from me — by the sacred tie 


That joins our hearts, by the dear babe thou lovest, 
I talk not to thee of its mother’s danger, 

For thee alone I tremble: pity me, 

Pity a wretched wife, and tell me all. 


CATILINE. 

Know then, my life, my fortune, and my fame, 
Thy safety, and my own, the common cause, 
Demand a conduct which thy fears condemn: 
But if thou lovest me, let whate’er thou seest 
Be buried in thy breast: I mean to save 
Rome’s better part; the senate and the people 
Are disunited — danger threats the state 

On every side; I’ve taken the best means 

To make all well again. 


AURELIA. 
I hope thou hast; 
But can we hide our hearts from those we love? 


Canst thou deceive me? yet what thou hast said 
Doubles my fears. Alas! thy looks are wild, 

And full of horror. What will Nonnius say 

When he shall see these dreadful preparations? 
The voice of nature, and the tender names 

Of father and brother oft have passed 

Unheard and unregarded when the cause 

Of Rome required it — well thou knowest our marriage 
Gave much offence, and when my angry father 
Returning, shall behold these sad effects 

Of our unhappy union, what, my lord, 

Must I expect? O why wilt thou abuse 

The power which love has given thee o’er a heart 
Devoted to thy service? — thou hast gained 

A party, but consider well my father, 

Cato, and Cicero, and Rome, and heaven, 

Are all thy foes: Nonnius perhaps may come 


This very day on purpose to destroy thee. 


CATILINE. 
Be not afraid, I know he cannot. 


AURELIA. 
How? 


CATILINE. 

Whene’er he comes he must approve our purpose: 

I am not left at liberty to tell thee 

What we design, suffice it that his interest 

And mine are one: I know when he shall find 

The fair result, he then will join with me 

To pull down the proud tyrants he obeys: 

Trust me, Aurelia, what I do shall prove 

The fertile spring of everlasting glory 

And honor to you both — 

AURELIA. 

Alas! the honor 

I fear is doubtful, and the danger certain: 

What seekest thou? wherefore wouldst thou urge thy fate? 
Is it not enough to rank among the first 

Of human kind, and rule the subject world? 

Why wouldst thou mount the giddy heights of power, 
And court destruction? my foreboding heart 
Already sees, and trembles at thy danger. 

Are these the promised joys of flattering love? 

The peace I hoped for? I have lost it now 

For ever: O, my lord, when last these eyes 

Were in a short and broken slumber closed, 
Methought I saw in flames imperial Rome; 

Saw murders, deaths, and rivers stained with blood, 
My father massacred in open senate, 

And thee, my Catiline, amidst a band 

Of vile assassins, breathing forth thy soul 

In dreadful agonies: I rose, and fled 


From these sad images to find my lord, 
My guardian, my protector — thou art here, 
And I, alas! am but the more unhappy. 


CATILINE. 

Away — thy omens fright not Catiline; 
Complain not, but be resolute: I want 

Thy courage, not thy tears, when I am serving 
Thee and my country. 


AURELIA. 

Is it thus thou meanst 

To serve her? O, my lord, I know not what 

Thy purpose is, but were it fair and just 

Perhaps I might long since have been consulted; 
Our mutual interest claimed it from a husband: 

If thou dissemblest with me, I have cause 

To doubt, and to be wretched — Cicero 

Has long suspected thee, and Rome thou knowest 
Adores him. 


CATILINE. 
Whom? my hated rival? 


SCENE IV. 


CATILINE, AURELIA, MARTIAN. 
One of the Conspirators. 


MARTIAN. 

Sir, 

The consul comes this way — by his command 
The senate meet; he wishes first to see 

And speak with you. 


AURELIA. 
I tremble at his name. 


CATILINE. 

Why tremble at the name of Cicero? 

Let Nonnius fear and reverence him, disgrace 
His rank and character by mean submission; 
I pity the weak senator, but hoped 

To find in thee a noble soul: not thus, 
Remember, acted thy brave ancestors: 

Gods! that a woman, and a Roman, sprung 
From Nero’s blood, should thus be void of pride 
Or of ambition! noble minds are ne’ er 
Without them. 


AURELIA. 

Mine perhaps thou thinkest is mean 

And timid; cruelty alone with thee 

Is courage; thy reproach is most unkind; 

But know me better; know that this fond wife, 

Whom thou contemnest, who has not power to change 
Or soften thee, has more of Roman in her 

Than thou canst boast; and, coward as she is, 

Can teach thee how to die. 


CATILINE. 

How many cares 

At once surround me! — Cicero comes — but him 
I fear not: this Aurelia. — 


SCENE V. 
CICERO, CATILINE, Chief of the Lictors. 


CICERO. 

[To the Chief Lictor. 

Do as I 

Command you — I’Il try if I can sound 

This faithless heart; leave me alone with him: 
Sometimes a villain may be wrought by fear 
To better counsel, and renounce his purpose. 


Who’s there? the proud plebeian, chosen by Rome 
To be her master? 

[Turns to Cataline. 

Ere the senate meet, 

Catiline, I come for the last time to hold 

The friendly torch, and save thy wandering steps 
From the dread precipice of guilt and ruin. 


CATILINE. 
Who, thou? 


CICERO. 
Yes, I. 


CATILINE. 
And is it thus thy hate 
Pursues me? 


CICERO. 

Call it pity — but observe me. 

The capitol is weary of thy plaints, 

Thy factious cries, and bold impertinence; 
Rome, and the senate have, it seems, debased 
The consul’s dignity by choosing me: 

Thy pride we know expected it, but how 
Hadst thou deserved it? was it by the name, 
Or family, thy valor, or the pride 

Of a loose prodigal in shows and feasts 

And idle pomp; could these entitle thee 

To such exalted honors? couldst thou hope 

To be the great dispenser of the laws, 

To guide the mistress of the world who rules 
O’er prostrate kings? had Catiline been what 
He ought to be, I might perhaps to him 

Have yielded the contested palm. — Hereafter 
Thou mayest support the state, but to be consul 
“Tis fit thou first shouldst be — a citizen. 
Thinkest thou by vile reflections on my birth, 


My fortune, and my fame, to taint my honor, 

Or weaken the firm basis of my power? 

In our corrupted days it is not name, 

Or family, that Rome has need of: no: 

“Tis virtue; and the pride of Cicero 

Hath ever been, that he should nothing owe 

To his forefathers — my nobility 

Springs from myself, and thine may end in thee. 


CATILINE. 
It ill becomes a temporary power, 
Like thine, to boast of its authority. 


CICERO. 

Had Cicero used that power as thou deservest, 
Thou wouldst not have been here to question it: 
Thou who hast stained our altars with pollution 
And sacrilegious rage, thy days are numbered 

But by thy crimes: thy merit is to dare, 

To strike at all, dissemble, and betray: 

Thou hast abused the precious gifts that heaven 
Bestowed on thee for other purposes: 

Sense, beauty, courage, and heroic warmth, 

All the fair ornaments of human nature, 

In thee are but the instruments of ill. 

My voice, which still is raised to scourge the wicked, 
And plead for the oppressed, hath spared thee yet; 
Nor with the odious Verres ranked the name 

Of Catiline: but long impunity 

Hath made thee shameless, and insensible 

Of all reproof — thou hast betrayed the state: 

At Rome, and in Etruria all is discord, 

And foul confusion; Umbria is revolted; 

Preeneste staggers in her faith; the soldiers 

Of barbarous Sulla, drenched in blood, come forth 
From their dark caves prepared for slaughter, armed 
By cruel Mallius; all are leagued with thee; 


Thy partisans declared, or secret friends, 

All are united in one guilty bond, 

And sworn to the destruction of their country: 
I know thee for their chief, for I have eyes 
On every side, and hands too, thou shalt find, 
That, spite of thee, shall vindicate the cause 
Of injured Rome; thy guilty friends shall feel 


My justice too: thou hast beheld me long 

But as thy rival, now behold thy judge, 

And thy accuser, who will force thee soon 

To answer for thy actions by those laws 

Which thou so oft hast trampled on unpunished, 
Those laws which thou contemnest, and I revenge. 


CATILINE. 

I’ve told you, sir, already, that your office 
But ill excuses this indecent freedom: 

But for that country’s sake, whom both are bound 
To serve, I pardon your unjust suspicions; 
Nay, I do more, I honor your warm zeal; 
Blind though it be, in such a cause ‘tis just: 
But do not thus reproach me for past errors, 
For the wild follies of impetuous youth, 

That soon are o’er; your senate is to blame, 

I followed their example; pomp and pride, 
Excess and luxury, the fruits of conquest, 
Are the time’s vices, not the native bent 

Of Catiline’s heart: I served the commonweal 
In Asia as a soldier, as a judge 

In Africa: spite of our domestic feuds, 

Did I not make the name of Rome revered 
Among the nations? I who have defended 
Shall ne’er betray her. 


CICERO. 
Sulla too and Marius 


Both served their country well, and then destroyed her. 
Tyrants have all some specious show of virtue, 
And ere they break their country’s laws support them. 


CATILINE. 

If you suspect each brave and gallant soldier, 
Let Cesar, Pompey, Crassus be accused: 
Why fix on me amongst so many? why 

Am I the only object of your fears? 

Have I deserved it? 


CICERO. 
That you best can tell. 
But wherefore deign I thus to answer you? 


CATILINE. 

The more I plead in my defence, the more 
Will Cicero condemn me: if as friend 

Thou talkest to me, thou but deceivest thyself, 
I am thy foe; if as a citizen, 

So too is Catiline; if as a consul, 

A consul’s not a master, he presides 

But in the senate, I defy him there. 


CICERO. 

Thou durst not; for I there can punish guilt: 
If thou art innocent, I will protect thee; 

If not, I charge thee, be not seen in Rome. 


CATILINE. 

This is too much: I will no longer bear 

Thy insults, though I scorn thy vague suspicions: 
Yet know I think the worst affront that thou 
Couldst put on Catiline, would be to protect him. 


CICERO. 
[Alone. 
Insolent traitor! means he thus to prove 


His innocence by false affected pride? 
Perfidious wretch, I’m not to be deceived, 
Nor shalt thou thus escape the watchful eye 
Of vengeance. 


SCENE VI. 
CICERO, CATO. 


CICERO. 

Well, my friend, hast thou prepared 

For Rome’s defence? 

CATO. 

Your orders are obeyed; 

I have disposed the chiefs, and all are ready 
To march as you direct them; but I fear 

The people, nay the senate. 


CICERO. 

Ha! the senate? 

CATO. 

Ay — they are swollen with pride — and foul division 
Will soon enslave them. 


CICERO. 

Much indeed I fear 

Our vices will avenge the conquered world; 

Our liberty and virtue are no more; 

But Rome may still have hope whilst Cato lives. 
CATO. 

Alas! who serves his country often serves 

A most ungrateful mistress — even thy merit 
Offends the senate; with a jealous eye 

It views thy greatness. 


CICERO. 
Cato’s approbation 
Is recompense enough; thy honest praise 


Will more than balance their ingratitude; 

On that and on posterity alone 

I shall rely; let us perform our duty, 

And leave the rest to heaven. 

CATO. 

How shall we stem 

The torrent of corruption? when I see, 

Even in this sacred temple, raised to virtue, 
Infamous treason rise with shameless front: 
Can we suppose that Manlius, that proud rebel, 
Would dare advance his standard, and blow up 
The flames of civil war, if greater powers 

Did not support him, if some secret foe 
Abetted not their vile conspiracy? 

The leaders of the senate may betray us; 

From Sulla’s ashes may new tyrants rise: 

My just suspicions light on Cesar. 


CICERO. 

Mine 

On Catiline; perfidious, sordid, rash, 

And bold; he loves rebellion, and delights 

In novelty; more dangerous than Cesar; 

I know him well; even now I parted from him: 

What passed between us but confirms me more 
In my suspicions; on his face I read 

Rage and resentment, the determined pride 

Of his fierce spirit, that no longer deigned 

To hide its purpose, but stood forth, and owned 
Its enmity to Rome. — I must discover 

His bold compeers, perhaps I may prevent 

His future crimes, and save my falling country. 
CATO. 

Catiline has friends, and much I fear the power 
Of these united tyrants may prove fatal: 

Our forces are in Asia, and at Rome 

We are corrupted; but one upright man 


May save the state. 


CICERO. 

If we unite, our country 

Has naught to fear — in factions discord soon 
Dissolves the tie: Cesar perhaps may join them; 
But, if I know him right, his noble soul 

Will never stoop to serve a worthless tyrant; 

He loves his country still, and hates a master; 
Though soon the time will come when he shall strive 
To be one; both are eager for applause, 

And both ambitious: both are raised too high 

To meet in friendship long; by their division 
Rome may be saved; let us not tamely wait 

To see our country’s ruin, or behold 

In shameful chains the masters of mankind. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS. 


CETHEGUS. 

At length the torch is lit to set on fire 

Rome and the subject world; our army’s nigh, 

And all is ready for the great event. 

Knowest thou meantime, my friend, what passes here? 


CATILINE. 

I know the consul’s prudence, so he calls 
His cowardice, which deeply ruminates 
On future ills: like an unskilful pilot 


He sets up every sail for every wind, 

But knows not or which way the tempest comes, 
Or whither it may drive him — for the senate, 
I fear it not; that many-headed monster, 

So proud of conquest and nobility, 

Looks with an evil eye on Cicero; 

I know it hates him, so does Cesar; Crassus 
Would gladly yield him up a sacrifice 

To our resentment; on their jealousy 

Depend my hopes — he’s like a dying man, 
With feeble arm he struggles for a while, 

But soon shall sink beneath us and expire. 


CETHEGUS. 
Envy I know attacks him, but his tongue 
Can soften all; he leads the captive senate. 


CATILINE. 
I brave him everywhere; despise his clamors, 


And smile at his resentment: let him rail 
To his last hour, and triumph in the shouts 
Of his admirers, I have other cares 

That sit more heavy on me. 


CETHEGUS. 

What should stop 

Thy rapid progress in the paths of glory 

And happiness? Canst thou have aught to fear? 


CATILINE. 

My numerous foes I heed not, ‘tis my friends 
I have most cause to dread; the jealousy 

Of Lentulus, the aspiring soul of Cesar, 
And, above all, my wife. 


CETHEGUS. 

Shall Catiline 

Be frightened at a woman’s tears? — for shame, 
Leave her to indulge her visionary fears: 

I thought thou lovest her as a master should, 
And madest her but the servile instrument 

Of thy ambition. 


CATILINE. 

“Tis a dangerous one: 

Rome and her child divide with me her love. 
Curse on the name of Rome, that even beneath 
The roof of Catiline those should dwell who love 
Their country! But before the important hour 
That must decide our fate, she shall be moved, 
She and her son — be that thy care, Cethegus: 
Our wives and children must not trouble us 

In those distressful moments — but for Cassar — 
CETHEGUS. 

What’s to be done? if he refuse to join 

Our cause, shall we proscribe him; shall the names 
Of Cicero and of Cesar be united? 


CATILINE. 

Let me consider — to cut Cesar off — 
That were a dreadful sacrifice; methinks 
I cannot but admire him, and revere 

In him the honor of the Roman name: 
But where is Lentulus? 


CETHEGUS. 

O fear not him; 

His pride we know will prompt him to believe 
That thou with him wilt share the sovereign power. 


CATILINE. 

Let him believe it still! the credulous fool! 
Thou seest, Cethegus, with what sublety 

I’m forced to manage these imperious spirits; 
Their rage, resentment, pride and jealousy: 
Knowest thou he dares even to be Cesar’s rival? 
To keep my friends within the pale of prudence 
Will cost me much more trouble than the ruin 
Of Cicero and Rome — to guide a party 

Is of all tasks the hardest. — 

CETHEGUS. 

Lentulus 

Is here, my lord. 


SCENE IL. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA. 
SURA. 

In spite of my remonstrance 

You will rely on Cesar, and confide 

In him alone; Preeneste’s in his power. 

And I must yield to him; but know I scorn it, 
The blood of Scipio was not made to yield. 


CATILINE. 
I’ve joined with Cesar, but depend not on him; 


He may support our cause, or he may hurt it; 
I use his name, but ‘tis for your advantage. 
SURA. 

And what is there in Ceesar’s name superior 
To yours or mine? why must we meanly court 
His favor? but because he’s Pompey’s rival 


Rome makes a God of him. — I am thy friend; 
Sura and Catiline may defy them all, 
And without Cesar make the world their own. 


CATILINE. 

We may — thy conduct and approved valor 
Have ever been my best and surest hope; 
But Cesar is beloved, respected, feared; 
The senate and the people all admire 

And court him; statesman, general, magistrate; 
In peace revered, and terrible in war; 

A thousand ways he charms the multitude; 
In short he will be necessary. — 

SURA. 

Say 

Destructive rather — if to-day he shines 
Our equal, by to-morrow he will prove 

Our rival, and ere long perhaps our master; 
Trust me, I know him well, and therefore think 
Our party has not a more dangerous foe: 
Perhaps his haughty soul may yield to thee, 
But play the tyrant o’er the rest; for me, 

I cannot, will not, brook it — I’ve devoted 
My honor and my fortunes to thy service; 
But I renounce my plighted faith, renounce 
Thee and thy cause, if Cesar is preferred. 


CATILINE. 
And so thou shalt — I’d sacrifice my life 
Rather than e’er permit a haughty rival 


To soar above us — Cesar is our tool, 

Our instrument; to-day I flatter him, 
To-morrow can bring down his pride, perhaps 
Do more — thou knowest our mutual happiness 


And interest are my first and dearest care. 

[To Cethegus. 

Away, and let Aurelia be prepared: 

Go; or her fond intruding love may ruin 

Our deep laid schemes, and mar the great design: 
Return some private way and meet me here, 

I wait for Cesar. 

SURA. 

Nothing’s to be done. 

I find, without him — but I’1l wait the event. 


CATILINE. 

Farewell: remember I rely on thee 

More than on Cesar. — 

CETHEGUS. 

I shall execute 

Your high command, and gather all our friends 
Before the standard of great Catiline. 


SCENE III. 
CATILINE, CASSAR. 


CATILINE. 

Hail, godlike Cesar, thou whom from the days 

Of Sulla I have ranked amongst my best 

And dearest friends, whose fortunes I foretold: 

Born as thou art to be the first of Romans, 

How suits it with thy pride to be the slave 

Of a plebeian, who forever thwarts 

And braves thee to thy face? I know thou hatest him; 
Thy piercing eye observes impatient Rome 
Contending for her freedom, will not Cesar 


Assist his country to shake off her chains? 

The cause is noble, and the fate of millions 
Depends on this important crisis; thou 

Wilt join us — lookest thou not with jealous eye 
On Pompey still? dost thou not still abhor 

The surly Cato? canst thou serve the gods 

With half thy wonted zeal when the proud consul 
Presides at the altar? will thy noble spirit 

Bear these imperious rulers; soft Lucullus, 

Sunk in the arms of luxury and sloth; 

The greedy Crassus, grasping his large heaps 

Of ill-got wealth, enough to purchase Rome 
And all her venal sons? on every side 

Or faction or corruption reigns; the world 

Calls out on Cesar; wilt thou hear her voice? 
Wilt thou redress and save thy falling country? 
Will Cesar listen to his friend? 


CASAR. 

He will; 

And if the senate do thee wrong, step forth 
To plead thy cause; I never will betray thee; 
But ask no more. 


CATILINE. 
Are these the utmost bounds 
Of Cesar’s friendship, but to talk for him? 


CAESAR. 
I’ve weighed the projects, and shall not oppose them; 
I may approve, but would not execute. 


CATILINE. 
I understand you, you are on that side 
Which fortune favors, and would stand aloof 


To mark the progress of our civil wars, 
And raise your fortunes on the common ruin. 


CAESAR. 

No — I have nobler views; my hate of Cato, 
My jealousy of Pompey, the renown 

Of Cicero, conspire to make me wish 

I might surpass them all; fair glory calls, 

The banks of Seine, the Tagus, and the Rhine; 
I pant for honor, and for victory. 


CATILINE. 
If conquest is thy aim, begin with Rome; 
To-morrow we may reign the masters of her. 


CAESAR. 

The enterprise is great, perhaps too bold; 
But, to be open with thee, though ‘tis worthy 
Of Catiline, it suits not Caesar. 


CATILINE. 
How! 


CASAR. 
I do not choose to serve. 


CATILINE. 
To share with Cesar 
Were no dishonor to the most ambitious. 


CAESAR. 

But power supreme is not to be divided: 

I'll not be dragged at Catiline’s chariot wheels 

To grace his triumph: as a friend I love thee; 

But know that friend shall never be — my master: 
Even Pompey shall not — Sulla, whom thy valor 
Hath nobly followed in the race of glory, 

Whose courage I admire, whose lawless rage 


I ever shall abhor, enslaved proud Rome: 
But he deserved the glorious prize, subdued 


The Hellespont, and made Euphrates tremble: 
Asia was conquered: Mithridates owned 

His martial genius — but what noble deeds 

Hast thou to boast? what kings hast thou subdued? 
What seas has Catiline passed, what lands explored? 
Thou hast the seeds of greatness in thy nature; 

But to enslave thy country is above 

Thy present powers, above the powers of Cesar: 
We have not strength, authority or name 

For such an enterprise. Rome soon must fall: 

But ere I will attempt to be her master, 

I will extend her empire and her glory; 

And if I forge my country’s chains, at least 

Will cover them with laurels. 


CATILINE. 

Mine, perhaps, 

Is, after all, the shortest path to glory: 

How did your boasted Sulla rise to empire? 

He had an army, so has Catiline; 

Raised by myself alone, and not, like his, 

The gift of fortune; he observed with care 

The favorable hour, and well improved it: 

I have done more; have made the times and seasons 
Subservient to me. Sulla was a king. 

Wouldst thou be one? wilt thou be Cicero’s slave, 
Or rule with Catiline? 


CASAR. 

Neither. To be free, 

For I no longer will dissemble with you, 

I esteem Cicero; but love him not, 

Nor fear him: though I love, I dread not thee. 


Divide the senate if thou canst, pull down 
The proud oppressors; thou hast my consent; 
But hope no more, nor dare to think that Cesar 


Will ever be thy slave: I’ll keep thy secret, 
And be thy friend or foe, as thou deservest it. 


SCENE IV. 


CATILINE. 

If he supports us not, even let him fall 

The victim of his folly: Sulla knew 

And would have cut him off, but Sulla dared not: 
I know he is my secret enemy, 

As such I shall beware of him. 


SCENE V. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA. 
SURA. 

What says 

The mighty Cesar? is he friend or foe? 


CATILINE. 

His barren friendship only offers me 

A feeble aid; but we can do without him: 
Perhaps he may repent it; and meantime 
We’ ve better pillars to support the fabric. 
Behold, the heroes come. 


SCENE VI. 
CATILINE, THE CONSPIRATORS. 


CATILINE. 

Hail, bold Statilius, 

Valiant Autronius, noble Piso, hail, 

Vargontes, and the rest of my brave friends, 

The first of men, the conquerors of kings, 

The great avengers of a world oppressed, 

This seat of empire soon shall be your own: 

The vanquished nations, which your valor gained, 


Were ravished from you by usurping tyrants; 
For the proud senate still your blood hath flowed; 
For them Tigranes, Mithridates fell; 

For them alone; and all your poor reward 

Was but to stand at distance, and adore 

Your haughty masters; but at length the hour 

Of vengeance is approaching: be prepared 

For no inglorious enterprise: I know 

Your souls would scorn a victory cheaply bought; 
But I will bring you noble conquests, full 

Of danger and of glory: seize, my friends, 

The golden opportunity: already 

I see your foes expiring at your feet. 

Rush on your prey, burn, plunder, and destroy; 
But, above all, let union guide your counsels: 
Even now Preneste falls: the brave remains 

Of Sulla’s scattered forces march towards us: 

I shall command them, and Rome must be yours 
Petreius vanquished, I shall clear my way 

Even to the capitol: then you, my friends, 

Shall rise to empire, to a throne disgraced 


By worthless Romans, and by you restored 
To its true lustre: Curius and his band 

Will open me the gates; but tell me, friend, 
The gladiatorian cohorts, where are they? 
Will those brave veterans join our cause? 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

They will: 

Myself shall lead them in the dead of night, 
And arm them in this secret place. 


CATILINE. 
Mount Celius — 
Is that secured? 


STATILIUS. 


I’ve bribed the sentinels, 
And all is safe. 


CATILINE. 

You to mount Aventine 

Repair, and soon as Mallius shall display 

His colors, light your torches, spread destruction 
On every side; let the proscribed perish. 

Let Cicero — ye have sworn it — be my first 
My darling victim: Cesar too must die, 

And Cato; these removed, the senate soon 

Will tremble and obey: already fortune 

Declares for us, and blinds them to their ruin: 
Within their walls, and almost in their sight 

We lay the snares of death, and mark them out 
For sacrifice: remember not to take up arms 
Before the appointed time: we must surprise 

Ere we destroy: let Cicero and Rome 

Perish together, and the lightning blast 

Before the thunder’s threatening voice alarms them. 
Call not this deed a foul conspiracy; 

“Tis a just war declared against the foes 


Of Rome and all mankind; reclaim your rights, 
The empire of the world, which base usurpers 
Had ravished from you. 

[To Cethegus and Lentulus-Sura. 

Haste, ye gallant leaders, 

Haste to the senate; see your victims there: 

Hear your proud consul roar; ‘tis the last time 
That he shall triumph there — now, worthy Romans, 
Swear by this sword, that with the blood of tyrants 
Shall soon be stained, to perish, or to conquer, 
With Catiline. 


MARTIAN. 
By thee and by this sword 


We swear with thee to perish or to conquer. 


ANOTHER CONSPIRATOR. 

Perish the senate! perish all who serve, 

All who defend them! if there be amongst us 
A traitor, let him die. 


CATILINE. 
Away, this night 
Will finish all, and Rome shall be our own. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS, MARTIAN, SEPTIMUS. 


CATILINE. 
Are all things ready? do our troops advance? 


MARTIAN. 

Even so, my lord; the faithful Mallius comes 
Prepared to circle these devoted walls; 

Our friends impatient brook not dull delay, 
But urge each other to the bloody scene; 

We wait but thy command; appoint the hour 
When Rome must fall. 


CATILINE. 

Soon as I quit the senate 

Begin the sacrifice: let this great day 

Be sacred to destruction: but meantime 
Take special care the consul’s busy friends 
Do not observe our motions. 


CETHEGUS. 

Were it not 

Most prudent to destroy him in the senate? 
He has alarmed the people, and foresees 
Our every action. 


CATILINE. 

Knows he the revolt 

Of Mallius? knows he Catiline’s deep designs? 
Knows he an army is approaching for me? 
Fear not, my friends, ours is no common cause, 
“Tis fit the means should be proportioned to it: 


When vulgar mortals, grovelling and obscure, 
Form ill-digested schemes, and idle plans 

Of future greatness, if one slender wheel 

Is broke, it overthrows the whole machine: 
But souls like ours, a firm and chosen band, 
Plans deeply laid, the conquerors of kings, 
The sons of Mars, united to support 

And raise each other, these must be superior 
To Cicero’s art, or Cicero’s vigilance: 

We’ve naught to fear. 


CETHEGUS. 
But is Preeneste ours 
In Cesar’s name? 


CATILINE. 

Ay; that was my first stroke 

Of policy: the unsuspecting senate 

Will be deceived: I’ve whispered it abroad, 
That Nonnius hath conspired against the state, 
And half our credulous fools believe the tale. 
Ere he can clear his innocence, my army 

Will be in Rome, and all secured: away, 
Remove Aurelia: let no little cares 

Intrude to stop or hurt the great design. 


SCENE II. 
AURELIA, CATILINE, CETHEGUS, ETC. 


AURELIA. 

[A letter in her hand. 

There, Catiline, read Aurelia’s fate and thine, 
Thy crime and thy just sentence. 


CATILINE. 
What rash hand — 
Ha! ‘tis thy father’s. 


AURELIA. 
Read it. 


CATILINE. 

[Reads the letter. 

“Death too long 

Hath spared me, and the child I loved too well 
Must finish my sad days: at length I suffer 


For my own follies, and that hapless marriage 
Which I consented to; I know the plots 

Of thy vile husband: Cesar has betrayed us, 
And would have seized Preeneste: thou partakest 
The treason: but repent, or perish with them.” 
But how could Nonnius e’er discover that 
Which even the consul knows not? 


CETHEGUS. 
This may prove 
Our ruin. 


CATILINE. 

[To Cethegus. 

It may turn to our advantage. 

Aurelia, I must tell thee all: this day 

The world is armed in Catiline’s defence: 
Say, in the hour of danger wilt thou serve 
A father or a husband? 


AURELIA. 

To be silent, 

And trouble thee no more, were the commands 
Which Catiline laid on his neglected wife, 
Spite of her fond entreaties, prayers, and tears: 
What hast thou further to desire? 


CATILINE. 
Away: 


This moment, send that letter to the consul; 

I have my reasons; I would have him know, 
That Cesar is as much to be suspected 

As I am: he’s accused, and Catiline not 

So much as named: it is as I could wish. 

Take with thee our loved infant, and return not 
To bleeding Rome, till I am master there: 

Then thou shalt reign with me: our marriage yet 


Is kept a secret: I’1l not have it known, 

“Till at the head of our victorious army 

I shall proclaim it loud to Italy, 

And to the world: then shall thy haughty father, 
As our first subject, humbly bend before thee, 
And sue to be forgiven: begone, Aurelia, 

And leave me to my fate. I would not wish 
Thou shouldst partake my dangers or my cares: 
This night prepare to meet a conqueror. 


AURELIA. 
O Catiline, meanest thou to destroy thy country? 
Is this the day appointed for destruction? 


CATILINE. 
To-day I purpose to chastise my foes; 
All is prepared. 


AURELIA. 

Begin then with Aurelia; 

For I had rather perish by thy hand, 
Than live to share thy guilt. 


CATILINE. 

O let the tie 

That binds us — 

CETHEGUS. 

Drive not thus to desperation 

A husband and a friend, who trusts his all 


To thee; thou art entered in the paths of glory, 
And to retreat were fatal. 


AURELIA. 

Misery 

And sure destruction were Aurelia’s fate: 

From that unhappy moment, when by thee 

And thy vile counsels led, I gave my hand 

To Catiline; despised, neglected, long 

Have I beheld, with eyes of detestation, 

Your horrid plots: spite of myself you made me 
A vile accomplice; but you know I loved, 

And basely have imposed upon my weakness: 

I blush to think how grossly you abused 

A woman’s fond credulity; but know 

I'll no longer be guilty of a crime 

Which I abhor: no longer serve a tyrant: 

No, I renounce my vows, my faith to thee; 
These hands shall rise against thee, thou vile traitor: 
Henceforth I am thy foe. Strike, Catiline, strike; 
Destroy me; carry into burning Rome, 

For thy first victim, an expiring wife 

Slain by thy hand; destroy the hapless infant, 
Sad pledge of our detested nuptials: then, 
Barbarian as thou art, complete thy guilt, 

And in the blood of millions glut thy vengeance. 


CATILINE. 

And is the gentle, kind Aurelia then 

Amongst my foes? thus in the noblest war, 

That e’er was waged for freedom and for empire, 
When Pompey, Cesar, Cato, are subdued, 

My worst of enemies at last are found 

In my own house; I am deserted there 

For an unworthy father: threatened too. 


AURELIA. 


I threaten guilt, and tremble for — a husband: 
Even in my rage thou seest my tenderness; 
Abuse it not, it is my only weakness: 

But I would have thee fear — 

CATILINE. 

That word, Aurelia, 

Was never made for Catiline — but hear me: 
I love thee; yet presume not on thy power, 
Nor think I e’er will sacrifice my friends, 

My noble cause, my interest, and my fame, 
Glory and empire: no, it is enough 

If I forgive and pity thee, but know — 
AURELIA. 

The crown thy pride looks up to I despise: 

I should behold it as the shameful mark 

Of infamy: thou showest thy love for me 

By pity and forgiveness; and I mine, 

By holding back, if possible, thy hand 

From guilt and error — therefore will I go — 


SCENE III. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA, AURELIA, ETC. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

We are discovered, lost, undone; our friends 
Betrayed, our plots unravelled all; Preeneste 
Not yielded to us; Nonnius is in Rome; 

One of our spies is seized, and has confessed; 
Nonnius in open senate will accuse 

His son-in-law; he’s gone to Cicero, 

Who knows too much already. 


AURELIA. 

Now behold 

The fruits of guilt, and all thy great designs, 
Thy boasted fortunes, empire, and the throne, 
Which I despised: are thy eyes opened yet? 


CATILINE. 

[After a long pause. 

This is a blow I thought not of; but say, 
Wilt thou betray me? 


AURELIA. 

“Tis what thou deservest: 

My country claims, and heaven demands it of me; 
But Il] do more, I’ll save both Rome and thee; 
And though I have not all thy rage, may boast 
Some of thy courage; love will make me brave: 
Long since I saw thy danger, Catiline: 

“Tis come, and now I will partake it with thee; 
Ill see my father, and obtain thy life, 

Or lose my own; I know he is forgiving, 
Gentle, and mild: I know he loves Aurelia, 
And will not urge too far a foe like thee, 
Desperate and brave; I’ ll talk to Cicero 

Who fears, and to the senate who adores thee; 
They will be glad to think thee innocent; 

Those whom we fear we readily forgive: 

But let sincerest penitence atone 

For thy past crimes: convicted guilt by that, 
And that alone, can hope for pardon; though 

I know it hurts thy pride, it must be done: 

At least I hope I shall procure thee time, 

Or to quit Rome, or to defend thyself: 

Ill not reproach thee; even when most guilty 

I loved, and in misfortune will not leave thee; 
But rather die to save thy life and glory. 
Farewell; let Catiline learn henceforth to trust me; 
I have deserved it. 


CATILINE. 

Sad alternative; 

It is most dreadful — but I yield to thee: 
Remember that a husband’s plea is stronger, 


Much stronger than a father’s: if I err, 
The crime is thine. 


AURELIA. 

Ill take it all upon me; 

Nay, even thy hatred, if it must be so; 

I act for thee, and I’m satisfied. 

Daughter, and wife, and Roman, every duty 
Shall be performed; remember thine, and keep 
Thy heart as pure and spotless as Aurelia’s. 


SCENE IV. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA, FREEDMEN. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

Is this the bold and fearless Catiline, 

Or Nonnius’ timid son; a woman’s slave; 
Appalled by phantoms? how thy great soul shrunk 
Soon as Aurelia spoke! 


CETHEGUS. 

It cannot be; 

Catiline will never change; his noble soul 

By opposition grows but more resolved: 

Preneste lost, the senate our accusers, 

We may be conquerors still, and make them tremble 
Whilst they condemn us; we have noble friends, 
And will deserve them. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

Ere the signal’s given 

We may be seized; thou knowest at dead of night, 
Just as the senate part, we had agreed 


To execute our purpose: what, my friends, 
Must be resolved on? 


CETHEGUS. 

| To Catiline. 

Catiline, thou art silent, 
And tremblest too. 


CATILINE. 
I tremble at the blow 
Which I shall strike; my fate demands it of me. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

I’ve no dependence on Aurelia: all 
That we can hope for is to sell our lives 
As dearly as we can. 


CATILINE. 

I count the moments, 

And weigh each circumstance; Aurelia’s tears 
And flattery will a while suspend our fate; 
Cicero on other business is detained, 

And all is safe; let me have arms and men, 

No matter who they are, or slaves or free, 
Assassins, robbers, if they will but fight, 

We’|l have them: thou brave Septimus, and thou 
My dearest Martian, whose approved zeal 

I shall depend on, must observe Aurelia; 

And Nonnius; when they’re parted, talk to him 
About his daughter; tell him of her danger, 
Draw him by artful means to the dark path 

That leads to the Tiber, seize the lucky moment, 
And hurl him — ha! who’s this? 


SCENE V. 
CICERO, CATILINE, CETHEGUS, ETC. 


CICERO. 
Audacious traitor, 
Where art thou going? speak, Cethegus, who 


Assembled you? 


CATILINE. 
We’ |! tell thee in the senate. 


CETHEGUS. 
There we shall see if thou art authorized 
Thus to pursue us. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 
Or what right 
The son of Tullius has to question us. 


CICERO. 

At least I have a right to ask of these, 

Who brought them here: these are not like yourselves, 
Of senatorial rank; away with them. 

To prison. 


CATILINE. 
Darest thou thus on mere suspicion 
Confine a Roman; where’s our liberty? 


CICERO. 

They are of thy council, that’s sufficient cause; 
Tremble, thyself; lictors, obey. 

[The lictors carry off Septimus and Martian. 


CATILINE. 

“Tis well: 

Go on, proud consul, and abuse thy power, 

The time will come when thou shalt answer for it. 


CICERO. 

Instant I will examine them, hereafter 

Thus may I treat their masters; Nonnius knows 
All thy designs, Preeneste’s mine, and Rome 
Prepared for her defence; we soon shall see 


Which most prevails, or Catiline’s artifice 
Or Cicero’s vigilance: I do not preach 
Repentance and forgiveness to thee; no, 

I talk of punishment, thou mayest expect it: 
Come to the senate; follow if thou darest. 


SCENE VI. 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA. 


CETHEGUS. 
Must we at last then bend to Cicero, 
And own his hated power? 


CATILINE. 

To the last hour 

I will defy him: still his curious soul 

Pries into all, but can discover nothing: 

Our friends will only lead him more astray, 
By holding out false lights that will misguide 
His wandering footsteps: in that fatal scroll 
Cesar’s accused; the senate is divided, 

And Manlius with his army’s at the gate: 
You think that all is lost, but follow me. 

And mark the event; we shall be conquerors still. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 
Nonnius, I fear, will make it all too plain. 


CATILINE. 

But he and Cicero shall never meet; 
Depend on that; away, address the senate 
With confidence, and leave the rest to me: 
But whither am I going? 


CETHEGUS. 
Ha! 


CATILINE. 

Aurelia! 

O gods! what shall I do with that proud heart? 
Remove her from me: if I see my wife, 

Bold as I am, I shall relapse: away. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


The Scene represents the place prepared for the reception of the Senate, 
with part of the gallery leading from Aurelia’s palace to the temple of 
Tellus; a double row of benches in a circular form, with a raised seat for 
Cicero in the middle of it. 


CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

These reverend fathers are exceeding slow, 

I thought ere this they would have met; perhaps 
Uncertain yet, and trembling for their fate, 
They know not how to act. 


CETHEGUS. 

The oracle 

Of Rome, (for so he deems himself,) engaged 
In a continued round of toil, is busied 

In questioning his prisoner Septimus, 

Who will perplex him more; ‘tis that retards 
Their meeting. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

Would to heaven that we already 

Had taken up arms! I own I dread the senate. 
That reverence and attachment to the state, 
That sacred name of country, which awakes 
The sense of honor in each patriot breast; 

I like it not. 


CETHEGUS. 
“Tis nothing but a name, 
A word without a meaning; in the days 


Of our forefathers men respected it. 

Save a few stubborn stoics, none retain 

The memory of it; Cicero has raised 

Suspicions only; Cato’s credit’s lost; 

Cesar is for us, what have we to fear? 

Defend yourselves, and Rome will be your own. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

But what if Catiline, by an artful wife 

Seduced, at last should leave us; we have all 
Our weaknesses, and well thou knowest Aurelia 
Can lead him as she lists; he loves, esteems, 
And may be ruled by her. 


CETHEGUS. 
His love will yield 
To his ambition. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 

Thou beheldest him tremble. 

In short, my friend, when tender ties like these — 

CETHEGUS. 

[Taking him aside. 

Cato approaches, let us listen to him. 

[Lentulus-Sura and Cethegus sit down at one corner of the Senate-house. 


SCENE IL. 


CATO enters the Senate with LUCULLUS, CRASSUS, FAVONIUS, 
CLODIUS, MURENA, CA‘SAR, CATULLUS, MARCELLUS, ETC. 
CATO. 

[Observing the two conspirators. 

Lucullus, mark those dangerous men; behold them 

In secret conference; see, the blush of guilt 

Glows on their cheeks at sight of me; already 

Treason with bold and shameless front stalks forth 

Amongst us, and the senate still dissemble 

Their knowledge of it; Sulla’s demon sure 


Hath breathed its baneful influence o’er the souls 
Of our blind rulers. 


CETHEGUS. 

Cato, thy rash censure 

May cost thee dear. 

CATO. 

[Sits down, the other senators take their places. 
The gods of Rome sometimes 

Permit a traitor’s crimes to pass unpunished; 
They crushed our ancestors beneath the yoke 
Of cruel tyrants; shall imperial Rome, 

The mistress of the world, again submit 

To slavery? no: the guilt she spared in Sulla, 
In Catiline and Cethegus she may punish. 


CAESAR. 

Cato, what meanest thou? thy outrageous virtue 
Can serve no purpose but to make thee foes. 
CATO. 

[To Cesar. 

Cesar is still the factious leader’s friend, 

The patron of corruption, and preserves 

A soul unmoved whate’er his country suffers. 


CASAR. 

When danger calls, my country will not say 

I am too calm, therefore complain not, Cato. 
CATO. 

I must complain, must weep the fate of Rome, 
Deserted and betrayed: now where is Pompey? 
Would he were here to save us! 


CASAR. 

Why not call 

On Caesar? 

CATO. 

Pompey loves his country. 


CASSAR. 
That 
Would I dispute with him. 


SCENE III. 


CICERO. 

[Entering with precipitation, the senators rise. 
Why waste ye thus in idle altercation, 

The precious time when Rome is on the brink 
Of ruin, whilst on you she calls for succor, 
When the dread signal is already given? 
Already is this land of freedom stained 

With senatorial blood. 


LUCULLUS. 

O heavens! 
CATO. 

What sayest thou? 


CICERO. 

The equestrian cohort, formed by my command, 
Were posted where they best might quell the foe; 
Nonnius, my friend, that generous old man, 
Who, amidst the crimes of this degenerate age, 
Still uncorrupted, from Preeneste came, 

To guide us through this labyrinth of treason, 
And lead our wandering steps to peace and safety, 
When lo! two bloody ruffians rushed upon him, 
And plunged their daggers in his faithful heart: 
He fell: confusion followed, and wild uproar 
Amongst the people: we pursued the traitors, 
Spite of the multitude that thronged around them, 
And night’s dark shade to favor their escape: 
One I have seized, and bound in chains; already 
He has confessed that Catiline set him on. 


SCENE IV. 


CATILINE. 

[Standing up between Cato and Cesar, Cethegus next to Cesar, the Senate 
seated. 

Yes, reverend fathers, know, the deed was mine; 

I slew your foes; ‘twas Catiline who revenged 

His injured country, and destroyed a traitor. 


CICERO. 

Barbarian, thou? 

CATO. 

And darest thou boast of it? 


CA‘SAR. 
Remember, fathers, we’ve no right to punish 
Before we hear him. 


CETHEGUS. 
Speak, defend thyself, 
And triumph o’er the malice of thy foes. 


CICERO. 
Romans, where are we? 


CATILINE. 

Amidst evil days 

And evil men, the horrors of foul discord 

And civil war; amidst determined foes, 
Whom I alone must conquer; Sulla’s spirit 
Inspires once more the haughty sons of Rome: 
With grief I see expiring liberty, 

With grief behold this reverend senate torn 


By discord, horrors spread on every side, 
And Cicero pouring in the senate’s ear 
Unjust suspicions: Cicero talks for Rome, 
But I avenge her: I have shown her cause 

Is dearer far to me than e’er it was 

To your proud consul. Nonnius was the soul, 


The leader of this foul conspiracy: 

It was a dangerous crisis; I stepped forth 
And saved you all: thus by a soldier fell 

The daring Spurius; thus was Gracchus slain 
By the brave Scipio: who shall punish me 
For acting like a Roman? which of you 

Will dare accuse me? 


CICERO. 

I, who know thy crime; 

I, who can prove it — bring those freedmen here, 
Let them be heard. Fathers, behold the man 

Who has destroyed a senator of Rome: 

Will ye permit him thus to speak, to boast 

Of his foul deed, and call his crime a virtue? 


CATILINE. 

And will ye, Romans, let this vile accuser 

Thus persecute your fellow-citizens, 

Your best, your noblest friends? but know from me 
What Cicero could not tell you, and improve 

The important secret to your best advantage: 

In his own palace, know, this impious man, 

This vile betrayer, Nonnius, had concealed 

Arms, torches, all the instruments of death 
Designed for our destruction: if Rome lives, 

She lives by me, and to this arm you owe 

Your safety: send and seize them, and then say 
What’s due to Catiline from his thankless country. 


CICERO. 

| To the lictors. 

Go you to the palace, bring with you the daughter 
Of Nonnius — ha! thou tremblest. 


CATILINE. 
I? ‘tis false: 
Know, I despise this mean, this last resource 


Of disappointed malice — fathers, say, 
Have I not cleared myself? are you convinced! 


CICERO. 

I am, that thou art guilty: can ye think 

That good old man was ever capable 

Of such detested fraud? it was thy art, 

Thy cunning, miscreant, to conceal from me 

Thy treachery; therefore didst thou choose the palace 
Of Nonnius to secrete thy instruments 

Of vengeance; there thou wouldst have hid thy guilt: 
Perhaps thou hast seduced his wretched daughter: 
Alas! his family is not the first 

Where thou hast carried sorrows, crimes, and death; 
And now thou wouldst destroy thy country too; 
Yet boldly darest, instead of punishment, 

To call for approbation and reward. 

O thou abandoned traitor, murderer, 

Reviler, hypocrite; such titles suit 

Thy boasted services. O you, who once 

Stood forth the happy patrons of mankind, 

The sovereign judges of the world, at length 

Will you submit, to let a tyrant hold 

Dominion o’er you, will you shut your eyes 

And rush into the precipice? awake, 

Revenge yourselves, or you partake his guilt: 
This day or Rome or Catiline must perish: 

Lose not a moment therefore, but determine: 
CAESAR. 

Judgments too quickly made are oft unjust: 

This is the cause of Rome, and therefore merits 
Our strict attention: when our equals lag 

Beneath the stroke of censure, we should act 
With caution, and in them respect ourselves: 

Too much severity suits none but tyrants. 

CATO. 

Too much indulgence here suits none but traitors. 


What! balance ‘twixt a murderer and Rome! 
Is it not Cicero speaks, and shall we doubt? 


CAESAR. 

These are suspicions only; give us proof: 

The arms once found, and Nonnius’ guilt confirmed, 
Catiline deserves our praise. 

[Turning to Catiline. 

Thou knowest I’ll keep 

My word with thee in all things. 


CICERO. 

O my country! 

O Rome! O gods! thus shall a hero plead 

A traitor’s cause; art thou the senate’s friend, 

And canst be Catiline’s? henceforth Rome has naught 
To fear but from her own ungrateful sons. 


CLODIUS. 
Rome is in safety; Cesar loves his country, 
And we should think with him. 


CICERO. 

It well becomes 

A man like Clodius to unite with those 

Who plan destruction, and delight in ruin: 

But whereso’er I turn my eyes, they meet 
With bold conspirators, or citizens 

Cold and inactive in the cause of Rome: 
Catiline, without or fear or danger, drives 

The storm upon us; he proscribes the senate; 
Already reaps in thought the bloody harvest; 
Marks out his victims, threatens, and commands; 
And when I point out the dread consequence, 
Then Cesar talks of senatorial rights, 

And Clodius joins him: Cicero must be dumb: 
Catiline has murdered Nonnius; he who takes 
Another’s life should lose his own; no rights, 


No laws should plead for him: the first great care 
Is to defend our country; but, alas! 
That country is no more. 


SCENE V. 
THE SENATE, AURELIA. 


AURELIA. 

Ye great avengers 

Of innocence oppressed, my only hope, 

And thou, O consul, virtue’s kind protector, 

To thee my murdered father calls for vengeance: 
O let me wash thy feet with tears — assist, 

[She falls at Cicero’s feet; he raises her up. 
Avenge me: tell me, if thou canst, who slew 

My father. 


CICERO. 
There he stands. 
[Pointing to Catiline. 


AURELIA. 
O gods! 


CICERO. 
“Twas he 
Who did the deed, and boasts of it. 


AURELIA. 

Good heaven! 

Can it be Catiline? did I hear aright? 

O bloody monster, didst thou murder him? 
[The Lictors support her. 


CATILINE. 
[Turning to Cethegus, and fainting in his arms. 
This is a dreadful sight — support me — this 


Is punishment enough. 


CETHEGUS. 

Why droops my friend? 

Aurelia calls for vengeance: but if Catiline 
Has served his country, what has he to fear? 


CATILINE. 

[Turning to Aurelia. 

Aurelia, ‘tis too true — my cruel duty — 

My country — think me not so base; Aurelia 
Thou knowest my love, my tenderness — but ties 
Of a more sacred nature, ties — 


SCENE VI. 
THE SENATE, AURELIA, CHIEF OF THE LICTORS. 


CHIEF OF THE LICTORS. 
My lord, 
We’ ve seized these arms. 


CICERO. 
At Nonnius’s? 


CHIEF LICTOR. 

His house 

Was the receptacle of all: our prisoners 
Accuse him as the chief conspirator. 


AURELIA. 

Malice and calumny! the lying slaves 

First take his life, and then destroy his fame: 
The wretch whose murderous hand — 
CICERO. 

Go on — 

AURELIA. 

Just gods. 


For what have ye reserved me? 


CICERO. 

Speak: let truth 

In open day appear: but at the sight 

Of him you tremble; your dejected eyes, 

And sudden silence, show how much you dread 
The tyrant. 


AURELIA. 
I have been to blame; Aurelia 
Alone is guilty. 


CATILINE. 
No; thou art not. 


AURELIA. 

Hence, 

Detested monster, I abhor thy pity, 

Disclaim all converse, all relation with thee: 
Alas! too late, I see my guilt; too late 

Confess my crimes; yes, reverend fathers; yes, 
Aurelia knew the traitor, and concealed him: 

I asked for aid, but merit punishment; 

My weakness may be fatal; Rome’s in danger; 
The world this day may be subverted: thou, 
Thou traitor, ledst me to the dark abyss 

Of infamy; thou madest my tenderness 
Subservient to thy wicked purposes; 

Curse on the guilty hour that gave my heart 
To Catiline; to thee I have been faithful, 

But false to heaven, and to my country; false 
To my unhappy father: I betrayed, 

And I destroyed him. 

[Whilst Aurelia is speaking, Cicero seems deeply affected. 
Ye avenging gods, 

Ye sacred walls, and thou much injured spirit 
Of my dear father, Romans, senators, 


Behold my husband, your inveterate foe. 
[Turning to Catiline. 

Now, miscreant, mark, and imitate Aurelia. 
[Stabs herself. 


CATILINE. 

O wretched Catiline! 
CATO. 

O dreadful day! 


CICERO. 
[ Rising. 
“Tis worthy of this guilty age. 


AURELIA. 

O consul! 

There was a letter sent you — murder threatens 
On every side — take heed — alas! — I die. 
[Aurelia is carried off. 


CICERO. 

Let her have needful succor: Aufidus, 
Search for that paper — still are ye in doubt; 
Still will ye suffer this vile murderer 

To lord it o’er the senate, shall the deaths 

Of Nonnius and Aurelia pass unpunished? 


CATILINE. 

The guilt was thine: thy rancor and fell hatred 
Of Catiline urged him to the deed; ambition 
Inspired us both; thy happier fortune soared 
Above me, thou hast been the cause of all: 

I hate thee, Cicero, hate Rome itself 

For loving thee: long have I sought thy ruin, 
And I will seek it still: the wrongs I suffer 
Shall be revenged on thee; thy blood shall pay 
For mine; inconstant Rome, that now adores thee, 
Shall one day see with joy the mangled limbs 


Of her proud consul scattered o’er the senate: 
Remember Catiline has foretold thy fate; 
I hasten to accomplish it: farewell. 


CICERO. 
Guards, seize the traitor. 


CETHEGUS. 
Let them if they dare. 


LENTULUS-SURA. 
The senate is divided: we defy thee. 


CATILINE. 

The war then is declared: friends, follow me, 

We must to battle: the uncertain senate 

Will think on’t, and determine at their leisure. 
[He goes out with some senators of his party. 


CICERO. 

Now, ye illustrious conquerors of the world, 
Which will ye choose, or slavery or empire: 
Where is the freedom, where the majesty 

Of ancient Rome? where is her lustre now? 
“Tis faded all: awake, my slumbering country; 
Lucullus, Caesar, and Murena, listen; 

O listen to the voice of Rome; she calls 
Aloud for help, demands some gallant leader 
To fight for her; equality of rank 

Must be reserved for happier times, the Gauls 
Are here, Camillus must be found, we want 
A chief, a warrior, a dictator; now 

Name the most worthy, and I’1l follow him. 


SCENE VII. 


THE SENATE, CHIEF LICTOR. 


CHIEF LICTOR. 
My lord, I found this letter to Aurelia 
From Nonnius: all our cares for her were vain. 


CICERO. 

[Reading the letter. 

More dangers threatening! “Ceesar, who betrays us, 
Would seize Preeneste,” ha! 

[Turning to Cesar. 

Art thou too, Cesar, 

A vile accomplice? this completes our woes; 

And wilt thou bend beneath a tyrant? — read it. 


CAISAR. 

I have: Iam a Roman, ruin comes 

Upon us, danger is on every side; 

“Tis well: I must be gone: you have my answer. 
CATO. 

It was a doubtful one: most certainly 

He is their friend. 


CICERO. 

Away: let us defend 

The state against them all: O Senators! 

If Nonnius’ death, if poor Aurelia’s pangs, 

If bleeding Rome, if a subverted world 

Have power to stir up your resentment, rise, 

Fly to the capitol, defend your gods, 

Defend your country, punish Catiline. 

I?ll not reproach you; though ‘twas most unkind, 
To spurn at Cicero, and embrace a villain. 

But to avoid a tyrant, name your chief: 

You, who are friends to virtue, separate 

From traitors. 

[The Senators separate themselves from Cethegus and Lentulus-Sura. 
Now let us unite, my friends, 

Never let quarrels, jealousies, and strife, 


Divide us; ‘twas by them that Sulla triumphed. 
For me, wherever danger calls, I go 

Intrepid and inflexible: O gods! 

Strengthen this arm, and animate this voice: 

O grant me still to save ungrateful Rome! 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
CATO, with part of the senate in arms. 


CLODIUS. 

[To Cato. 

What! whilst the senate armed for its own safety 
From busy faction’s power can scarce preserve 
These sacred walls; thus shall a proud plebeian 
Insult us? shall a people, born to freedom, 

Be treated like dependent slaves? by him, 

Shall Rome’s best friends, the conquerors of the world, 
Be put in chains? because he is a consul, 

Shall he condemn his masters? Catiline’s self 
Were less despotic, and less dangerous: 

With you I feel my country’s wretchedness, 

And weep her fate; but cannot, will not, see 

The senate thus disgraced. 

CATO. 

Disgrace attends 

On those alone who merit it — but know, 

The blood of nobles, your patrician friends, 
Debased by guilt, should rank below the meanest; 
Those who betrayed us are condemned to death: 
Cicero condemned them; he who saved your country, 
The glorious consul, whom ye dare accuse, 
Because he loved you but too well: yet fear 

And tremble all, ungrateful as ye are 

To join with traitors, for an equal fate 

Shall soon o’erwhelm you; Catiline’s at our gates. 
What Cesar hath determined yet we know not; 
Whether he means to save, or to destroy 

His country: Cicero bravely acts alone, 

And hazards all for Rome, whilst you despise 


Your best of friends, and treat him as a foe. 


CLODIUS. 

Cato has more severity than courage, 

And ever rigorous, hates not guilt so much 
As he loves punishment: reproach us not, 
Nor act the censor when we want a friend. 
Whilst the destructive flames of war surround, 
“Tis not a consul’s edict can defend us. 
What can your lictor and his fasces do, 
Against a band of fierce conspirators? 

You talk of dangers, and of Cesar’s power: 
Who does not know that Cesar is the friend 
Of Catiline? you have pointed out the ills 
That threaten Rome; it were a nobler task 
To show us how we may remove them. 
CATO. 

Yes; 

And so I will: I would advise the senate 

To be aware of Cesar, and of — thee; 

Nay, more — but see our father comes. 


SCENE IL. 


CICERO, CATO, part of the senate. 

CATO. 

| To Cicero. 

Behold 

Great Cicero, the sons of thankless Rome: 
Approach and save us; envy’s self shall soon 
Fall at thy feet, in humble admiration 

Of such transcendent virtue. 


CICERO. 

Friends and Romans, 

The love of glory is my ruling passion, 
Fame is the fair reward of human toil, 
And I would wish to merit it from you: 


I have done little yet, perhaps hereafter 

I may do more to serve my country: Rome 
Was full of open and of secret foes; 
Patricians, and plebeians, citizens 

And soldiers, all in wild confusion, seemed 
To thirst for blood: I saw the gathering storm 
That threatened universal ruin; saw 

The bold conspirators tumultuous rise, 

And bear down all before them: at their head 
Were Sura and Cethegus; them I seized, 

And gave to justice; but the Hydra faction 
Hath many heads which still successive rise, 
And mock my labors: Catiline boldly pushed 
To the Quirinal gate; by gallant deeds, 
Almost incredible, he kept the field, 

And forced a passage to his army; Rome 
Beheld him with amazement; Antony 


In vain opposing Sulla’s hardy veterans, 
Was baffled and subdued; Petreius strove 
To succor him, but with unequal force 
And fruitless valor: thus on every side, 
Surrounded by calamities, great Rome, 
The mistress of the world, is on the brink 
Of ruin; Cicero trembles for her fate. 


CRASSUS. 
What part hath Cesar taken? 


CICERO. 

He hath behaved 

As Cesar must, with most undaunted courage, 
Yet not as Rome could wish a zealous friend 
Would act in her defence. I saw him quell 

The rebel foe; yet after that, stir up 

Seditious spirits, and by every art 

Of smooth insinuation, work himself 


Into the people’s hearts. Amidst this scene 

Of blood, methought a secret joy o’erspread 

His glowing cheek, whilst his all-soothing voice 
Courted applause, inviting Rome to be 

His slave hereafter. 

CATO. 

I was ever fearful 

Of Cesar’s power; he is not to be trusted. 


SCENE III. 
THE SENATE, CASAR. 


CAESAR. 
Well: am I still suspected in the senate? 


Is Cato’s stubborn virtue still my foe? 

Of what does he accuse me? 

CATO. 

As a friend 

To Catiline, the sworn enemy of Rome; 

You have protected him, and leagued with those 
It had become you better to chastise. 


CAESAR. 

I would not stain my laurels with the blood 

Of such vile miscreants: Cesar fights with none 
But warriors. 

CATO. 

What are these conspirators? 


CASAR. 

A dastard crowd, contemptible and vile: 

They fled like slaves before me; but the soldiers 
Of Sulla are a formidable band, 

And boast an able chief; from them indeed 

Rome hath some cause to fear; Petreius sinks 
Beneath his wounds, and Catiline marches onward; 


Our soldiers are alarmed: what says our consul? 
And what has he resolved? 


CICERO. 

I'll tell thee, Cesar: 

Grant, heaven, we may succeed! — thou hast deserved 
Suspicion, but I’ll give thee the fair means 

To clear thy honor, and avenge thy country. 

I know thee well, thy virtues and thy frailty; 

Know what thou canst, and what thou darest not do; 
Know Cesar would command, but not betray, 

A noble friend, and a most dangerous foe: 

Whilst I condemn I cannot but esteem thee. 

Away: remember that the eyes of Rome, 

And of the world, are on thee: go, support 

Petreius, save the empire, and deserve 

The love of Cato: we have men, but want 

A general to conduct them; Cesar best 

Can lead them, and to him alone we trust 

The safety and the glory of mankind. 


CAESAR. 

Cicero on Cesar safely may depend; 

Farewell: I go to conquer or to die. 

[ Exit. 

CATO. 

You’ve touched him in the tenderest part; ambition 
Will urge him on. 


CICERO. 

Great souls must ever thus 

Be treated: I have bound him to the state 
By this firm confidence; I know his valor 
Will now support us: the ambitious still 
Should be distinguished from the traitor; I 
Shall make him virtuous if he is not so 
Already. Courage, as directed, forms 


The mighty hero, or the mighty villain; 

And he who is renowned for guilt alone, 

Had glory fired his breast, to him had been 

The incense poured, to him the temple raised 

For his exalted merit: Catiline’s self, 

By me conducted, had like Scipio shone: 

Though many a Sulla is in Cesar hid, 

Yet doubt I not but Rome shall find in him 

Her best support. 

[Turning to the chief of the Lictors, who enters armed. 


Well: these conspirators, 
What have they done? 


CHIEF LICTOR. 

My lord, they met the fate 

They merited, but other foes rise up, 

Sprung from their blood; like A:tna’s flames, that burst 
From the parched entrails of the burning mount: 
Another Hannibal, but far more dreadful, 
Because amongst the guilty sons of Rome 

He finds his traitorous friends, is at our gates. 

A hundred voices roar for Catiline, 

Condemn your laws, and curse your tardy senate; 
Demand their ancient rights, and cry aloud 

For vengeance on the consul. 


CLODIUS. 

Well indeed 

They may, while Cicero tramples on the laws, 
And spurns his equals thus; perhaps the senate — 
CICERO. 

Clodius, no more; restrain thy envious tongue, 
Nor rashly blame the guiltless; my short power 
Will soon be wrested from me; whilst it lasts 

It shall not be controlled; you will have time 
Enough to vex and persecute hereafter; 


But whilst the state’s in danger, Cicero claims 
The tribute of respect: I know too well 

This fickle world to hope for constancy 

And candor from it; foul ingratitude 

Is all that I expect; on false surmises 

Great Scipio was accused; he thanked the gods, 
And quitted Rome: I too will pay my vows 

To gracious heaven, but will not leave you; no; 
My days are all devoted to my country, 

And all shall be expended in her service. 
CATO. 

Suppose I were to show myself in Rome, 
Perhaps my presence might disperse the crowd, 
And be a check on Cesar, whom I own 

I much suspect: if fortune frowns upon us — 
CICERO. 

We cannot do without you in the senate; 

I’ve given my orders; Cesar’s in the field; 
Thy great example may be useful here, 

And Rome’s expiring glory be restored 

By Cato’s virtue — but behold he comes, 

And crowned with victory. 

[Cesar enters; Cicero embraces him. 

Most noble Cesar, 

Hast thou preserved the state? — 

CASAR. 

I hope so: now 

The consul will believe me — brave Petreius 
Has gained immortal glory: here we fought, 
Beneath this sacred rampart, in the sight 

Of our domestic gods that fired each soul 
With nobler rage: Metellus, and Murena, 

With the brave Scipios showed in Rome’s defence 
The same exalted courage that subdued 

Asia and Carthage; they have merited 

Most nobly of their country: touching Cesar 
Let others speak: the desperate remains 


Of Sulla’s army seemed to brave their fate, 

And in the agonies of death breathed forth 

Their curses on us: midst the general slaughter, 
The fiery Catiline long undaunted stood, 

Fought through a host of circling foes, till spent 
With ceaseless toil, and covered o’er with wounds, 
Bravely he fell: I must admire the soldier, 

Though I detest the rebel: once I loved him, 

I own it; but let Cicero judge, if ever 

To friendship Cesar sacrificed his honor. 


CICERO. 

Cesar is all that Cicero could desire, 

All that he wished, and all he hoped to find him: 
Go on, brave youth, preserve thy noble spirit, 
And be thy country’s friend; may heaven protect 
And guard thee: never may thy generous soul 
Be stained with vice, nor false ambition urge 
Thy spotless youth to quit the paths of virtue! 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 


PANDORA 
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Translated by William F. Fleming 
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ACT l. 


The scene represents a fine country, with mountains at a distance. 
SCENE I. 


PROMETHEUS, CHORUS OF NYMPHS, PANDORA. 
[At the farther end of the stage, lying down in an alcove. 


PROMETHEUS. 

In vain, Pandora, do I call on thee, 

My lovely work; alas! thou hearest me not, 
All stranger as thou art to thy own charms, 
And to Prometheus’ love: the heart I formed 
Is still insensible; thy eyes are void 

Of motion; still the ruthless power of Jove 
Denies thee life, and drives me to despair: 
Whilst nature breathes around thee, and the birds 
In tender notes express their passion, thou 
Art still inanimate; death holds thee still 
Beneath his cruel empire. 


SCENE II. 
PROMETHEUS, THE TITANS, ENCELADUS, TYPHON, ETC. 


ENCELADUS AND TYPHON. 

Child of Earth 

And Heaven, thy cries have raised the forest; speak; 
Who amongst the gods hath wronged Prometheus? 


PROMETHEUS. 

[Pointing to Pandora. 

Jove 

Is jealous of my work divine; he fears 
That altars will be raised to my Pandora; 


He cannot bear to see the earth adorned 
With such a peerless object; he denies 
To grant her life, and makes my woes eternal. 


TYPHON. 

That proud usurper Jove did ne’er create 
Our nobler souls; life, and its sacred flame, 
Come not from him. 


ENCELADUS. 

[Pointing to his brother Typhon. 
We are the sons of Night 

And Tartarus: 

To thee, eternal night, we pray, 
Thou wert long before the day; 
Let then to Janarus Olympus yield. 


TYPHON. 

Let the unrelenting Jove 

Join the jealous gods above; 

Life and all its blessings flow 

From hell, and from the gods below. 


PROMETHEUS AND THE TWO TITANS. 
Come from the centre, gods of night profound, 
And animate her beauty; let your power 
Assist our bold emprize! 


PROMETHEUS. 
Your voice is heard, 
The day looks pale, and the astonished earth 


Shakes from its deep foundations: Erebus 

Appears before us. 

[The scene changing represents chaos; all the gods of hell come upon the 
stage. | 


CHORUS OF INFERNAL DEITIES. 


Light is hateful to our eyes, 

Jove and heaven we despise; 

The guilty race, as yet unborn, must go 
With us to hell’s profoundest depths below. 


NEMESIS. 

The waves of Lethe, and the flames of hell, 
Shall ravage all: speak, whom must Janarus 
In its dark womb embrace? 


PROMETHEUS. 

I love the earth, 

And would not hurt it: to that beauteous object 
[Pointing to Pandora 

Have I given birth; but Jove denies it power 
To breathe, to think, to love, and to be happy. 


THE THREE PARCZ!. 

All our glory, and our joy, 

Is to hurt, and to destroy; 
Heaven alone can give it breath, 
We can nought bestow but death. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Away then, ye destroyers, ye are not 

The deities Prometheus shall adore; 

Hence to your gloomy seats, ye hateful powers, 
And leave the world in peace. 


NEMESIS. 

Tremble thou, for thou shalt prove 

Soon the fatal power of love: 

We will unchain the fiends of war, 

And death’s destructive gates unbar. 

[The infernal deities disappear, and the country resumes its verdure: the 
nymphs of the woods range themselves on each side of the stage. | 


PROMETHEUS. 


[To the Titans. 

Why would ye call forth from their dark abyss 
The foes of nature, to obscure the light 

Of these fair regions? 

From hell Pandora never shall receive 

That flame divine which only heaven should give. 


ENCELADUS. 

Since, good Prometheus, ‘tis thy dear delight 

To scatter blessings o’er this new abode, 

Thou best deservest to be its master: haste 

To yon blest regions, and snatch thence the flame 
Celestial, form a soul, and be thyself 

The great Creator. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Love’s in heaven; he reigns 

O’er all the gods: II] throw his darts around, 
And light up his fierce fires: he is my god, 
And will assist Prometheus. 


CHORUS OF NYMPHS. 

Fly to the immortal realms above, 
And penetrate the throne of Jove; 
The world to thee shall altars raise, 
And millions celebrate thy praise. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


The scene represents the same country; Pandora inanimate reclining in the 
alcove; a flaming chariot descends from heaven. 


PROMETHEUS, PANDORA, NYMPHS, TITANS, ETC. 


A DRYAD. 

Ye woodland nymphs, rise from your fair abode, 
And sing the praises of the demi-god; 

Who returns from above 

In the chariot of love? 


CHORUS OF NYMPHS. 

Ye verdant lawns, and opening flowers, 
Ye springs which lavish nature’s powers; 
Ye hills that bear the impending sky, 

Put on your fairest forms to meet his eye. 


PROMETHEUS. 

[Descending from the chariot, with a torch in his hand. 
Ravished from heaven I bring to happier earth 

Love’s sacred flame, more brilliant than the light 

Of glittering day, and to Jove’s boasted thunder 
Superior. 


CHORUS OF NYMPHS. 

Go, thou enlivening, animating soul, 

Through nature’s every work, pervade the whole; 
To earth, to water, and to air impart, 

Thy vivid power, and breathe o’er every heart. 


PROMETHEUS. 

[Coming near to Pandora. 

And may this precious flame inspire thy frame 
With life and motion! earth, assist my purpose! 


Rise, beauteous object, love commands thee; haste, 
Obey his voice; arise, and bless Prometheus! 
[Pandora rises, and comes forward. 


CHORUS. 
She breathes, she lives; O love, how great thy power! 


PANDORA. 

Whence, and what am I? to what gracious powers 
Owe I my life and being? 

[A symphony is heard at a distance. 

Hark! my ears 

Are ravished with enchanting sounds; my eyes 
With beauteous objects filled on every side: 
What wonders hath my kind creator spread 
Around me! O where is he? I have thought 
And reason to enlighten me: O earth, 

Thou art not my mother; some benignant god 
Produced me: yes, I feel him in my heart. 

[She sits down by the side of a fountain. 

What do I see! myself, in this fair fountain, 
That doth reflect the face of heaven? the more 
I see this image, sure the more I ought 

To thank the gods who made me. 


NYMPHS AND TITANS. 

[Dancing round her. 

Fair Pandora, 

Daughter of heaven, let thy charms inspire 
An equal flame, and fan the mutual fire. 


PANDORA. 

What lovely object that way draws my eyes? 
[To Prometheus. 

Of all I see in these delightful mansions, 
Nought pleases like thyself; ‘twas thou alone 
Who gavest me life, and I will live for thee. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Before those lovely eyes could see 

Their author, they enchanted me; 

Before that tongue could speak, Prometheus loved thee. 


PANDORA. 

Thou lovest me then, dear author of my life, 
And my heart owns its master; for to thee 

It flies with transport: have I said too much, 
Or not enough? 


PROMETHEUS. 

O thou canst never say 

Too much; thou speakest the language of pure love 
And nature: thus may lovers always speak! 

DUET. 

God of my heart, eternal power, 

Great love, enliven every hour; 

Thy reign begins, and may thy transports prove 
The reign of pleasure is the reign of love! 


PROMETHEUS. 

But hark! the thunder rolls; thick clouds of darkness, 
As envious of the earth’s new happiness, 

Disturb our joys: what horrors throng around me! 
Hark! the earth shakes, and angry lightnings pierce 


The vault of heaven: what power thus moves the world 
From its foundations? 
[A car descends, on which are seated Mercury, Discord, Nemesis, etc. ] 


MERCURY. 

Some rash hand hath stolen 

The sacred fire from heaven: to expiate 
The dire offence, Pandora, thou must go 
Before the high tribunal of the gods. 


PROMETHEUS. 


O cruel tyrant! 


PANDORA. 
Dread commands! 


MERCURY. 
Obey: 
Thou must to heaven. 


PANDORA. 
I was in heaven already, 
When I beheld the object of my love. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Have pity, cruel gods! 


PROMETHEUS AND PANDORA. 
Barbarians, stay. 


MERCURY. 

Haste, offenders, haste away, 

Jove commands, you must obey: 

Bear her, ye winds, to heaven’s eternal mansions. 
[The car mounts and disappears. 


PROMETHEUS. 

The cruel tyrants, jealous of my bliss, 

Have torn her from me; she was the lovely work 
Of my own hands: I have done more than Jove 
Could ever do: Pandora’s charming eyes, 

Soon as they opened, told me that she loved: 
Thou jealous god! but thou shalt feel my wrath, 
And I will brave thy power: for know, usurper, 
Less dreadful far will all thy thunders prove, 
Than bold Prometheus fired by hopeless love. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


The scene represents the palace of Jupiter. 
JUPITER, MERCURY. 


JUPITER. 

O Mercury, I’ve seen this lovely object, 
Earth’s fair production; heaven is in her eye, 
The graces dwell around her, and my heart 
Is sacrificed a victim to her charms. 


MERCURY. 
And she shall answer to thy love. 


JUPITER. 

O no: 

Terror is mine, and power; I reign supreme 
O’er earth, and hell, and heaven; but love alone 
Can govern hearts: malicious, cruel fate, 

When it divided this fair universe, 

Bestowed the better part on mighty love. 


MERCURY. 
What fearest thou? fair Pandora scarce hath seen 
The light of day; and thinkest thou that she loves? 


JUPITER. 

Love is a passion learned with ease; and what 
Cannot Pandora do? she is a woman, 

And handsome: but I will retire a moment, 
Enchant her eyes, and captivate her heart: 

Ye heavens! in vain, alas! ye shine, for nought 
Have you so fair, so beauteous as Pandora. 
[He retires. 


PANDORA. 

Scarce have these eyes beheld the light of day, 
Scarce have they looked on him I loved, when lo! 
“Tis all snatched from me; death, they say, will come 
And take me soon: O I have felt him sure 

Already: is not death the sudden loss 

Of those we love? O give me back, ye gods, 

To earth, to that delightful grove where first 

I saw my kind creator, when at once 

I breathed and loved: O envied happiness! 

[The gods, with their several attributes, come upon the stage. | 


CHORUS OF GODS. 
Let heaven rejoice 

At the glad voice 

Of heaven’s eternal king. 


NEPTUNE. 

Let the sea’s bosom — 

PLUTO. 

And the depths of hell — 

CHORUS OF GODS. 

To distant worlds his endless praises tell. 
Let heaven rejoice, etc. 


PANDORA. 

How all conspires to threaten and alarm me! 
O how I hate and fear this dazzling splendor! 
Another’s merit how can I approve, 

Or bear the praise of aught but him I love? 


THE THREE GRACES. 

Love’s fair daughter, here remain, 
Thou in right of him shalt reign; 
Heaven thy chosen seat shall be, 
Earth in vain shall wish for thee. 


PANDORA. 


All affrights me, 

Nought delights me, 

Alas! a desert had more charms for me. 
Hence, ye idle visions; cease, 
Discordant sounds, 

[A Symphony is heard. 

And give me peace. 

[Jupiter comes forth out of a cloud. 


JUPITER. 

Thou art the best and fairest charm of nature, 
Well worthy of eternity: from earth 

Sprang thy weak body; but thy purer soul 
Partakes of heaven’s unalterable fire, 

And thou wert born for gods alone: with Jove 
Taste then the sweets of immortality. 


PANDORA. 

I scorn thy gift, and rather would be nothing, 
From whence I sprang; thy immortality, 
Without the lovely object I adore, 

Is but eternal punishment. 


JUPITER. 

Fair creature, 

Thou knowest not I am master of the thunder: 
Canst thou in heaven look back to earth? 


PANDORA. 
That earth 
Is my abode; there first I learned to love. 


JUPITER. 

‘Twas but the shadow of it, in a world 
Unworthy of that noble flame, which here 
Alone can burn unquenchable. 


PANDORA. 


Great Jove, 

Content with glory and with splendor, leave 

To earthly lovers happiness and joy: 

Thou art a god; O hear my humble prayer! 

A gracious god should make his creatures happy. 


JUPITER. 

Thou shalt be happy, and in thee I hope 

For bliss supreme: ye powerful pleasures, you 
Who dwell around me, now exert your charms, 
Deceive her lovely eyes, and win her heart. 
[The Pleasures dance around her and sing. 


CHORUS OF PLEASURES. 
Thou with us shalt reign and love, 
Thou alone art worthy Jove. 


A SINGLE VOICE. 

Nought has earth but shadows vain, 
Of pleasures followed close by pain; 
Soon her winged transports fly, 
Soon her roses fade and die. 


CHORUS. 
Thou with us shalt reign and love, 
Thou alone art worthy Jove. 


SINGLE VOICE. 

Here the brisk and sportive hours 
Shall cull thee ever-blooming flowers; 
Time has no wings, he cannot fly, 
And love is joined to immortality. 


CHORUS. 
Thou with us shalt reign and love, 
Thou alone art worthy Jove. 


PANDORA. 


Ye tender pleasures, ye increase my flame, 
And ye increase my pain: if happiness 
Is yours to give, O bear it to my love. 


JUPITER. 

Is this the sad effect of all my care, 
To make a rival happy? 

[Enter Mercury. 


MERCURY. 

Assume thy lightnings, Jove, and blast thy foe; 
Prometheus is in arms, the Titans rage, 

And threaten heaven; mountain on mountain piled, 
They scale the skies; already they approach. 


JUPITER. 
Jove has the power to punish; let them come. 


PANDORA. 

And wilt thou punish? thou, who art the cause 
Of all his miseries; thou art a jealous tyrant: 
Go on, and love me; I shall hate thee more; 
Be that thy punishment. 


JUPITER. 
I must away: 
Rive them, ye thunder-bolts. 


PANDORA. 
Have mercy, Jove! 


JUPITER. 

[To Mercury. 

Conduct Pandora to a place of safety: 

The happy world was wrapped in peace profound, 
A beauty comes, and nought is seen but ruin. 

[He goes out. 


PANDORA. 

[Alone. 

O fatal charms! would I had ne’er been born! 
Beauty and love, and every gift divine, 

But make me wretched: if, all-powerful Love, 
Thou didst create me, now relieve my sorrows; 
Dry up my tears, bid war and slaughter cease, 
And give to heaven and earth eternal peace. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


The scene represents the Titans armed, mountains at a distance, with giants 
throwing them on each other. 


ENCELADUS. 

Fear not, Prometheus, nature feels thy wrongs, 
And joins with us in just revenge: behold 

These pointed rocks, and shaggy mountains; soon 
The jealous tyrants all shall sink beneath them. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Now, earth, defend thyself, and combat heaven: 
Trumpets and drums, now shall ye first be heard: 
March, Titans, follow me: the seat of gods 

Is your reward; be fair Pandora mine. 

[They march to the sound of trumpets. 


CHORUS OF TITANS. 

Arm, ye valiant Titans, arm, 

Spread around the dread alarm: 

Let proud immortals tremble on their thrones. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Their thunder answers to our trumpets’ voice. 

[Thunder is heard; a car descends, bearing the gods towards the 
mountains: Pandora is seated near Jupiter; Prometheus speaks. | 

Jove gives the dreadful signal; haste, begin 

The battle. 

[The giants rise towards heaven. 


CHORUS OF NYMPHS. 

Earth, and hell, and heaven confounded, 
All with terrors are surrounded: 

Cease, ye gods, and Titans, cease 

Your cruel wars, and give us peace. 


TITANS. 

Yield, cruel tyrants. 
GODS. 

Rebels, fly. 


TITANS. 

Yield, heaven, to earth. 
GODS. 

Die, rebels, die. 


PANDORA. 

O heaven! O earth! ye Titans, and ye gods, 
O cease your rage, all perish for Pandora: 
I have made the world unhappy. 


TITANS. 

Draw 

Your arrows now. 
GODS. 

Strike, thunders. 


TITANS. 

Hurl down heaven. 

GODS. 

Destroy the earth. 

BOTH. 

Yield, cruel tyrants — rebels fly — 

Yield, earth, to heaven — die, rebels, die. 

[A dead silence for a time; a bright cloud descends; Destiny appears, 
seated in the middle of it. | 


DESTINY. 

Cease, hostile powers, attend to me, 
And hear the will of Destiny. 
[Silence ensues. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Unalterable being, power supreme, 


Speak thy irrevocable doom; attend, 
Ye tyrants, and obey. 


CHORUS. 
Speak, the gods must yield to thee; 
Speak, immortal Destiny. 


DESTINY. 

[In the middle of the gods, who throng round him. 
Hear me, ye gods; another world this day 

Brings forth: meantime let every gift adorn 


Pandora; and you, Titans, who ‘gainst heaven 

Have raised rebellious war, receive your doom, 

Beneath these mountains sunk forever groan. 

[The rocks fall upon them; the chariot of the gods descends to earth; 
Pandora is restored to Prometheus. 


JUPITER. 

O fate, my empire yields to thee, 

Jove submits to destiny: 

Thou art obeyed; but from this hour let earth 
And heaven be disunited: Nemesis, 

Come forth. 

[Nemesis advances from the bottom of the stage, and Jupiter proceeds. 
Nemesis, thy aid impart, 

Pierce the cruel beauty’s heart; 

My vengeance let Pandora know, 

In the gifts that I bestow: 

Let heaven and earth henceforth be disunited. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


The scene represents a grove, with the ruins of rocks scattered about it. 
PROMETHEUS, PANDORA. 


PANDORA. 

[Holding a box in her hand. 

And wilt thou leave me then? art thou subdued, 
Or art thou conqueror? 


PROMETHEUS. 

Victory is mine: 

If yet thou lovest me, love and destiny 
Speak for Prometheus. 


PANDORA. 
Wilt thou leave me then? 


PROMETHEUS. 

The Titans are subdued: lament their fate: 
I must assist them; let us teach mankind 
To succor the unhappy. 


PANDORA. 

Stay a moment: 

Behold thy victory: let us open this, 
It was the gift of Jove. 


PROMETHEUS. 

What wouldst thou do? 

A rival’s gift is dangerous; ‘tis some snare 
The gods have laid. 


PANDORA. 
Thou canst not think it. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Hear 

What I request of thee, and stay at least 
Till I return. 


PANDORA. 
Thou biddest, and I obey: 
I swear by love still to believe Prometheus. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Wilt thou then promise? 


PANDORA. 
By thyself I swear: 
All are obedient where they love. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Enough: 

I’m satisfied: and now, ye woodland nymphs, 
Begin your songs; sing earth restored to bliss; 
Let all be gay, for all was made for her. 


FIRST NYMPH. 

Come, fair Pandora, come and prove 

An age of gold, of innocence, and love; 
And, like thy parent Nature, be immortal. 


SECOND NYMPH. 

No longer now shall earth affrighted mourn, 
By cruel war her tender bosom torn: 

Pleasures now on pleasures flow, 

Happiness succeeds to woe: 

The flowers their fragrant odors yield; 

Who would wither the fair field? 

The blest creation teems with mirth and joy, 
And nature’s work what tyrant would destroy? 


THE CHORUS. 


[Repeats. 
Come, fair Pandora, come and prove 
An age of gold, etc. 


FIRST NYMPH. 

See! to Pandora Mercury appears, 

And ratifies great Nature’s kind decree. 

[The nymphs retire: Pandora advances with Nemesis, under the figure of 
Mercury. | 


NEMESIS. 

Already I have told thee, base Prometheus 
Is jealous of thee, and exerts his power 
Like a harsh tyrant. 


PANDORA. 
O he is my lord, 
My king, my god, my lover, and my husband. 


NEMESIS. 
Why then forbid thee to behold the gift 
Of generous heaven? 


PANDORA. 
His fearful love’s alarmed, 
And I would wish to have no will but his. 


NEMESIS. 

He asks too much, Pandora, nor hath done 

What thou deservest: he might have given thee beauties 
Which now thou hast not. 


PANDORA. 

He hath formed my heart 

Tender and kind; he charms and he adores me; 
What could he more? 


NEMESIS. 


Thy charms will perish. 


PANDORA. 
Ha! 
Thou makest me tremble. 


NEMESIS. 
This mysterious box 
Will make thy charms immortal; thou wilt be 


Forever beauteous, and forever happy: 
Thy husband shall be subject to thy power, 
And thou shalt reign unrivalled in his love. 


PANDORA. 
He is my only lord, and I would wish 
To be immortal, but for my Prometheus. 


NEMESIS. 
Fain would I open thy fair eyes, and bless thee 
With every good; would make thee please forever. 


PANDORA. 
But dost thou not abuse my innocence? 
And canst thou be so cruel? 


NEMESIS. 
Who would hurt 
Such beauty? 


PANDORA. 
I should die with grief, if e’er 
I disobliged the sovereign of my heart. 


NEMESIS. 
O in the name of Nature, in the name 
Of thy dear husband, listen to my voice! 


PANDORA. 

That name has conquered, and I will believe thee. 

[She opens the box; darkness is spread over the stage, and a voice heard 
from below. ] 

Ha! what thick cloud thus o’er my senses spreads 

Its fatal darkness? thou deceitful god! 

Olam guilty, and I suffer for it. 


NEMESIS. 

I must away: Jove is revenged, and now 

I will return to hell. 

[Nemesis vanishes: Pandora faints away on the grass. ] 


PROMETHEUS. 

[Advancing from the farther end of the stage. 
O fatal absence! dreadful change! what star 
Of evil influence thus deforms the face 

Of Nature? where’s my dear Pandora? why 
Answers she not to my complaining voice? 

O my Pandora! but behold, from hell 

Let loose, the monsters rise, and rush upon us. 
[Furies and demons running on the stage. 


FURIES. 

The time is come when we shall reign: 
Fear and grief, remorse and pain, 

From this great decisive hour, 

O’er the world shall spread their power; 
Death shall come, a bitter draught, 

By the Furies hither brought. 


PROMETHEUS. 

That cruel guest shall powers infernal bring? 
And must the earth lose her eternal spring? 

To time, and dire disease, and horrid vice, 

Shall mortals fall a helpless sacrifice? 

The nymphs lament our fate: Pandora, hear 
And answer to my griefs! she comes, but seems 


Insensible. 


PANDORA. 

I am not worthy of thee: 

I have destroyed mankind, deceived my husband, 
And am alone the guilty cause of all: 

Strike: I deserve it. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Can I punish thee? 


PANDORA. 
Strike, and deprive me of that wretched life 
Thou didst bestow. 


CHORUS OF NYMPHS. 
Tenderest lover, dry her tears, 
She is full of lover’s fears; 
She is woman, therefore frail, 
Let her beauty then prevail. 


PROMETHEUS. 
Hast thou then, spite of all thy solemn vows, 
Opened the fatal box? 


PANDORA. 

Some cruel god 

Betrayed me: fatal curiosity! 

The work was thine: O every evil sprung 
From that accursed gift: undone Pandora! 
LOVE. 

[Descending from heaven. 

Love still remains, and every good is thine: 
[Scene changes, and represents the palace of love. | 
[Love proceeds. 

For thee will I resist the power of fate; 

I gave to mortals being, and they ne’er 
Shall be unhappy whilst they worship me. 


PANDORA. 

Soul of my soul, thou comforter divine, 

O punish Jove; inspire his vengeful heart 
With double passion for the blessed Pandora. 


PROMETHEUS AND PANDORA. 
Heaven shall pierce our hearts in vain 
With every grief, and every pain; 
With thee no pains torment, no pleasures cloy; 
With thee to suffer is but to enjoy. 
LOVE. 

Lovely hope, on mortals wait; 

Come, and gild their wretched state; 
All thy flattering joys impart. 

Haste, and live in every heart; 
Howe’ er deceitful thou mayest be, 
Thou canst grant felicity, 

And make them happy in futurity. 


PANDORA. 

Fate would make us wretched here, 

But hope shall dry up every tear; 

In sorrow he shall give us rest, 

And make us even in anguish blest: 

Love shall preserve us from the paths of vice, 
And strew his flowers around the precipice. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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Voltaire dashed off this comedy in eight days, to ridicule Fréron, who had 
unfavorably criticised Candide. It was first published as by Hume, or 
Home, author of the tragedy “Douglas.” 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 


The scene represents a coffee-house, with apartments on the same floor on 
each side communicating with it. 


WASP. 

[At one corner of the room reading the papers. Coffee, pen and ink, etc., on 
the table before him. | 

A plague on this vile news! here are places and pensions given to above 
twenty people, and nothing for me! a present of a hundred guineas to a 
subaltern for doing his duty! a great merit indeed! so much to the inventor 
of a machine to lessen the number of hands; so much to a pilot; so much 
settled on men of letters, but nothing for me! here’s another pension, and 
another — but the deuce a farthing for Wasp [he throws down the paper and 
walks about] and yet I have done the state some service; I have written 
more than any one man in England; I have raised the price of paper; and yet 
nothing is done for me: but I will be revenged on all those whom the world 
calls men of merit: I have got something already by speaking ill of others; 
and if I can but contrive to do them a real mischief, my fortune is made. I 
have praised fools, and calumniated every good quality and perfection of 
human nature, and yet can scarce live by it: in short, to be a great man, you 
must not be content with slander and destruction, but endeavor to be really 
hurtful. [To the master of the coffee-house.] Good morrow to you, Mr. 
Fabrice. Well, Mr. Fabrice, everybody’s affairs, I find, go well but mine; it 
is intolerable. 


FABRICE. 
Indeed, indeed, Mr. Wasp, you make yourself a great many enemies. 


WASP. 
I believe I excite a little envy. 


FABRICE. 


On my soul I believe not; but rather a passion of a very different kind: to be 
free, for I have really a friendship for you, I am extremely concerned to hear 
people talk of you as they do: how do you contrive to be so universally 
hated? 


WASP. 
It is because I have merit, Mr. Fabrice. 


FABRICE. 

That may possibly be; but you are the only person who ever told me so: 
they say you are a very ignorant fellow: but that is nothing; they say, 
moreover, that you are ill-natured and malicious; that gives me concern, as 
it must every honest man. 


WASP. 

I assure you I have a good and tender heart. I do indeed now and then speak 
a little freely of the men; but for the women, Mr. Fabrice, I love them all, 
provided they are handsome. As a proof of it, I must absolutely insist on 
your introducing me to your amiable lodger, whom I have never yet been 
able to converse with. 


FABRICE. 
Upon honor, Mr. Wasp, that young lady will never do for you; for she never 
praises herself, or speaks ill of anybody else. 


WASP. 
She speaks ill of nobody, because, I suppose, she knows nobody: are you 
not in love with her, Fabrice? 


FABRICE. 
Not I indeed, sir; she has something in her air so noble, that I dare not think 
of it — besides, her virtue — 


WASP. 
[Laughing. 


Ha! ha! ha! her virtue indeed! 


FABRICE. 


Why so merry, sir? think you there is no such thing as virtue? — but I hear 
a coach at the door, and yonder is a livery servant with a portmanteau in his 
hand; some lord coming to lodge with me, perhaps. 


WASP. 
Be sure, my dear friend, you recommend me to him as soon as possible. 


SCENE II. 
LORD MONTROSS, FABRICE, WASP. 


MONTROSS. 
You, sir, I suppose, are Mr. Fabrice. 


FABRICE. 
At your service, Sir. 


MONTROSS. 
I shall stay here only a few days. (Protect me, heaven, unhappy as I am!) I 
am recommended to you, sir, as a worthy honest man. 


FABRICE. 

So, sir, we ought all to be. You will here, sir, I believe, meet with all the 
conveniences of life; a tolerably good apartment, and my own table, if you 
choose to do me the honor to dine at it, and the amusement of coffee-house 
conversation. 


MONTROSS. 
Have you many boarders with you at present? 


FABRICE. 
Only one young lady, sir, very handsome and extremely virtuous. 


WASP. 
O mighty virtuous, ha! ha! 


FABRICE. 
Who lives quite retired. 


MONTROSS. 

Beauty and youth are not for me. Let me have an apartment, sir, if possible, 
entirely to myself. (What do I feel!) Have you any remarkable news in 
London? 


FABRICE. 
This gentleman, sir, can inform you: he talks and writes more than any one 
man in England, and is extremely useful to foreigners. 


MONTROSS. 
[Walking about. 
I have other business. 


FABRICE. 
I’ll step out, sir, and get things ready for you. 
[ Exit. 


WASP. 

[Aside. 

This gentleman, I suppose, is just arrived in England: he must be some great 
man, for he seems to care for nobody. [Turning to Montross.] Permit me, 
my lord, to present to your lordship my respects; my pen and self, my lord, 
are at your lordship’s service. 


MONTROSS. 

I am no lord, sir: to boast of a title, if we have one, is the part of a fool; and 
to assume one when we have no right, that of a knave. I am what I am; but 
pray, sir, what may be your employment in this house? 


WASP. 

I don’t belong to the house, sir; but I spend most of my time in the coffee- 
room; write news, politics, and so forth, and am always ready to do an 
honest gentleman service. If you have any friend you want to have praised, 
or any enemy to be abused; any author you want to protect or to decry; ‘tis 
but one guinea per paragraph: if you are desirous of cultivating any 
acquaintance for profit or pleasure, sir, I am your man. 


MONTROSS. 


And have you no other business, friend? 


WASP. 
O sir, it is a very good one, I assure you. 


MONTROSS. 
And have you never been shown in public with a pretty iron collar about 
your neck? 


WASP. 
This fellow has no notion of literature. 


SCENE III. 


WASP. 
[Sitting down to the table] several people walking about the coffee-house; 
Montross comes forward. 


MONTROSS. 

Will my misfortunes never have an end? proscribed, banished, condemned 
to lose my head in Scotland; in my dear native country: I have lost my 
honors, my wife, my son, my whole family; except one unhappy daughter, 
like myself a miserable wanderer, perhaps dishonored; and must I die 
without taking revenge on Murray’s barbarous family? I am razed out of the 
book of life; I am no more; even my name is wrested from me by that cruel 
decree: I am but a poor departed ghost, that hovers round its tomb. 

[One of the gentlemen in the coffee-house slapping Wasp on the shoulder. 


Well! you saw the new piece yesterday, it met with great applause; the 
author is a young fellow of merit, but has no fortune, the public ought to 
encourage him. 


ANOTHER. 
Rot the new piece; public affairs are strangely carried on; stocks rise; the 
nation’s rich, and I’m ruined, absolutely undone. 


WASP. 
[ Writing. 


The piece is good for nothing; the author’s a fool, and so are all those that 
support him: public affairs are in a wretched condition: the nation’s ruined: 
I shall prove it in my pamphlet. 


ANOTHER GENTLEMAN. 
Your pamphlet’s nonsense: philosophy is the most dangerous thing in the 
world; it was that which lost us the island of Minorca. 


MONTROSS. 

[At a distance from them. 

Lord Murray’s son shall pay dearly for it. O that before I die I could avenge 
the father’s injuries in the son’s blood! 


A GENTLEMAN. 
I thought the comedy last night was an excellent one. 


WASP. 
Detestable: our taste grows worse and worse. 


ANOTHER GENTLEMAN. 
Not so bad as your criticisms. 


ANOTHER. 
Philosophers sink the public funds: we must send another ambassador to 
Porte. 


WASP. 

We should always hiss a successful piece, for fear anything good should 
appear. 

[Four of them talk at once. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. 
If there was nothing good, you would lose all the pleasure of satirizing it: 
now I think the fifth act has great beauties. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. 
I can’t sell any of my goods. 


THIRD GENTLEMAN. 
I am in pain for Jamaica this year: depend on’t, these philosophers will 
make us lose it. 


WASP. 
The fourth and fifth acts are both contemptible. 


MONTROSS. 
What a riot is here. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. 
It is impossible the government can exist as it is. 


SECOND GENTLEMAN. 
If the price of Barbadoes water is not lowered, the nation’s undone. 


MONTROSS. 
How happens it, that in every country when men meet they all talk together, 
though they are certain of not being heard or attended to! 


ENTER FABRICE. 

[A napkin in his hand. 

Dinner’s on the table, gentlemen; but pray, let us have no disputes there, if 
you mean to dine with me any more. Sir, [Turning to Montross.] shall we 
have the honor of your company? 


MONTROSS. 
What, with this tribe? no, friend, let me have something in my own room. 
Hark’ee, sir, [Whispering to him.] Is my Lord Falbridge in London? 


FABRICE. 
No, sir, but I believe he will be here soon. 


MONTROSS. 
Does he come to your house sometimes? I think I have heard so. 


FABRICE. 
He has done me that honor. — 


MONTROSS. 
Very well. Good morrow to you. — How hateful is life to me! 
[ Exit. 


FABRICE. 

This man seems lost in grief and thought; I should not be surprised to hear 
he had made away with himself; ‘twould concern me, for he has the 
appearance of a worthy gentleman. 

[The gentlemen leave the coffee-house, and go to dinner; Wasp continues at 
the table writing: Fabrice knocks at Mrs. Lindon’s door. 


SCENE IV. 
FABRICE, POLLY, WASP. 


FABRICE. 
Mrs. Polly, Mrs. Polly. 


POLLY. 
Who’s there, my landlord? 


FABRICE. 
Will you be so obliging as to favor us with your company to dinner? 


POLLY. 
I dare not, my mistress eats nothing. How indeed should we eat! we have 
too much grief. 


FABRICE. 
O it will give you spirits, and make you cheerful. 


POLLY. 
I can’t be cheerful: when my mistress suffers, I must suffer with her. 


FABRICE. 
Then I?ll send you up something privately. 
[ Exit. 


WASP. 


[Rising from the table. 
Pll follow you, Mr. Fabrice — well, and so, my dear Polly, you will not 
introduce me to your mistress — still inflexible? 


POLLY. 
‘Tis a fine thing for you to pretend to make love to a woman of her 
condition. 


WASP. 
Pray what is her condition? 


POLLY. 
A respectable one, I assure you, sir. I should think a servant was good 
enough for you. 


WASP. 
That is to say, if I were to court you, you would be thankful. 


POLLY. 
Not I, indeed. 


WASP. 
And what, pray, is the reason why your mistress positively refuses to see 
me, and her waiting-maid treats me so contemptuously? 


POLLY. 
We have three reasons for it. First, you are a wit; secondly, you are very 
tiresome; and thirdly, you are a wicked fellow. 


WASP. 
And what right has your mistress, pray, who is kept here on charity, to 
despise me? 


POLLY. 

Upon charity? who told you so, sir? my mistress, sir, is very rich: if she is 
not expensive, it is because she hates pomp: she is plainly clad, out of 
modesty, and eats little, because temperance is prescribed to her: in short, 
sir, you are very impertinent. 


WASP. 
Don’t let her give herself so many airs; we know her conduct, her birth, and 
her adventures. 


POLLY. 
You, sir, who told them you? what do you know? 


WASP. 
O, I have correspondents in every part of the world. 


POLLY. 

[Aside. 

O heaven! this man will ruin us. 

[Turning to him. 

Mr. Wasp, my dear Mr. Wasp, if you know anything, don’t betray us. 


WASP. 

O ho! there is something then, and now I am dear Mr. Wasp: well, well, I 
shall say nothing, but you must — 

POLLY. 

What? 


WASP. 
You must love me. 


POLLY. 
Fie, fie, sir, that’s impossible. 


WASP. 

Either love or fear me. You know there is something — 

POLLY. 

There is nothing, sir, but that my mistress is as respectable as you are 
hateful. We are truly easy. We fear nothing, and only laugh at you. 


WASP. 
They are very easy: from that I conclude they are almost starved: they fear 
nothing, that is to say, they are afraid of being discovered — I shall get to 


the bottom of it by and by, or — I shall not. I’1l be revenged on them for 
their insolence. Despise me! 


SCENE V. 
MISS LINDON [Coming out of her chamber dressed very plainly. 
MISS LINDON, POLLY. 


MISS LINDON. 

O my dear Polly, you have been with that vile fellow, Wasp; he always 
makes me uneasy; a destestable character, whose pen, words, and actions 
are all equally abominable: they tell me he works himself into families to 
bring in misery where there is none, and to increase it where it is: I had left 
this house because he frequents it, long since, but for the honesty and good 
heart of our landlord. 


POLLY. 
He absolutely insisted on seeing you, and I would not let him. 


MISS LINDON. 
To see me! where is my Lord Murray, he has not been here these two days! 


POLLY. 
True, madam, but because he does not come, are we never to dine? 


MISS LINDON. 

Remember, Polly, to conceal my misery from him, and from all the world: I 
am content to live on bread and water: poverty is not intolerable, but 
contempt is: I am satisfied to be in want, but I would not have it known I 
am So. 


POLLY. 

Alas! my dear mistress, whoever looks at me will easily perceive it: with 
you it is a different thing; your nobleness of soul supports you, you seem to 
rejoice in calamities, and only look the handsomer for it: but I grow thinner 
and thinner, you may see me fall away every minute; I am so altered within 
this last year that I scarcely know myself. 


MISS LINDON. 

We must not part with our courage nor our hopes: I can support my own 
poverty, but yours indeed affects me. My dear girl, let the labor of my hands 
relieve you, we will have no obligations to anybody. Go and sell this 
embroidery which I have done lately. I think I succeed pretty well in this 
kind of work. You have assisted me, and in return my hands shall feed and 
clothe you: It is noble to owe our subsistence to nothing but our virtue. 


POLLY. 

Let me kiss, let me bathe with my tears the dear hands that have labored in 
my service O! I had rather die with my dear mistress in poverty, than be 
servant to a queen. Would I could administer some comfort to you! 


MISS LINDON. 

Alas! Lord Murray is not come: he whom I ought to hate, the son of him 
who was the author of all my misfortunes: alas! the name of Murray will be 
forever fatal to me: if he comes, as he certainly will, let him not know my 
country, my condition, or my misfortunes. 


POLLY. 
Do you know, that villain, Wasp, pretends to be well acquainted with him? 


MISS LINDON. 

How is it possible he should know anything of him, when even you are 
scarcely acquainted with him? Nobody writes to me, I am locked up in my 
chamber as closely as if I were in my grave: he only pretends to know 
something in order to make himself necessary: take care he does not so 
much as find out the place of my birth. You know, my dear Polly, I am an 
unfortunate woman whose father was banished in the late troubles, and 
whose family is ruined: my father is wandering from desert to desert in 
Scotland. I should have left London to join him in his misfortunes, but that I 
have still some hopes in Lord Falbridge; he was my father’s friend: our true 
friends never desert us. He has returned from Spain, and is now at Windsor: 
I wait but to see him: but alas! Murray comes not. I have opened my heart 
to thee, remember the most fatal blow thou canst give to it would be the 
disclosure of my condition. 


POLLY. 


To whom should I disclose it; I never go from you; besides that, the world 
is very indifferent about the poor and unfortunate. 


MISS LINDON. 

The world is indifferent, Polly, in this respect; but still it is always 
inquisitive, and loves to tear open the wounds of the wretched: besides that, 
the men assume a right over our sex when they are unhappy, and abuse their 
power. I would make even my miseries respectable: but alas! Lord Murray 
will not come. 


SCENE VI. 
MISS LINDON, POLLY, FABRICE. 


FABRICE. 

Forgive me, madam, I am not acquainted with your name or quality; but I 
have, I know not why, the greatest respect for you. I have left the company 
below to wait on you, and know your commands. 


MISS LINDON. 
The regard which you express for me, my dear sir, deserves my most 
grateful acknowledgments: but what are your commands with me? 


FABRICE. 
I came, madam, only to know yours: you had no dinner yesterday. 


MISS LINDON. 
I was sick, sir, and could not eat. 


FABRICE. 
You are worse than sick, madam, you are melancholy: you will pardon me, 
but I cannot help thinking your fortune is not equal to your person and 
appearance. 


MISS LINDON. 
Why should you think so? I never complained of my fortune. 


FABRICE. 


Notwithstanding that, madam, I am sure it is not what you could wish it 
were. 


MISS LINDON. 
What say you? 


FABRICE. 

I say, madam, that the world you seem to shun, admires and pities you. I am 
but a plain man, madam, but I can see all your merit as well as the finest 
courtier. Let me entreat you, my dear lady, to take a little refreshment: there 
is above stairs an elderly gentleman who would be glad to eat with you. 


MISS LINDON. 
What, sit down to table with a stranger! 


FABRICE. 

The gentleman, I am sure, would be agreeable to you: you seem afflicted, 
and so does he. The communication of your grief might, perhaps, give 
mutual consolation. 


MISS LINDON. 
I cannot, will not, see anybody. 


FABRICE. 

At least, madam, permit my wife to pay her respects to you, and keep you 
company: permit her — 

MISS LINDON. 

I return you thanks, sir, but I want nothing. 


FABRICE. 
You will pardon me, madam, but I cannot think you want nothing, when 
you stand in need even of common necessaries. 


MISS LINDON. 
Who could make you believe so? indeed, sir, you are imposed upon. 


FABRICE. 
You will forgive me, madam. 


MISS LINDON. 
O Polly, ‘tis two o’clock, and Lord Murray not come yet! 


FABRICE. 

That lord you speak of, madam, is one of the best of men; you never 
received him here but before company. Why would not you permit me to 
furnish out a little repast for you both? he is, perhaps, a relative of yours. 


MISS LINDON. 
My dear sir, you are mistaken. 


FABRICE. 

[Pulling Polly by the sleeve. 

Go, child, there is a good dinner for you in the next room. This woman is 
incomprehensible: but who is yonder lady in the coffee-room with a 
masculine air? I should have taken her for a man: how wildly she looks! 


POLLY. 
O my dear mistress! ‘tis Lady Alton, who wanted to marry my lord — I 
remember I saw her once before this way: ‘tis certainly she. 


MISS LINDON. 

And my lord not come! then I am undone. Why am I still condemned to 
live? 

[She goes in. 


SCENE VII. 


LADY ALTON. 

[Walking across the stage in a violent passion, and taking Fabrice by the 
arm. 

Follow me, sir, I must talk with you. 


FABRICE. 
With me, madam? 


LADY ALTON. 
With you, wretch. 


FABRICE. 
What a devil of a woman! 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
LADY ALTON, FABRICE. 


LADY ALTON. 
I don’t believe a word you say, Mr. Coffeeman; you will absolutely drive 
me out of my senses. 


FABRICE. 
Then pray, madam, get into them again. 


LADY ALTON. 

You have the impudence to affirm to me, that this fortune-hunter here is a 
woman of honor, though she has received visits from a nobleman. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. 


FABRICE. 

Why so, madam? when my lord came, he never came in privately; she 
received him publicly, the doors of her apartment were open, and my wife 
present. You may despise my condition, madam, but you should respect my 
honesty; and as to the lady you are pleased to call a fortune-hunter, if you 
knew her, you would esteem her. 


LADY ALTON. 
Leave me, sir, you grow impertinent. 


FABRICE. 
What a woman! 


LADY ALTON. 
[Goes to Miss Lindon’s door, and knocks rudely. 
Open the door. 


SCENE II. 


MISS LINDON, LADY ALTON. 


MISS LINDON. 
Who knocks so? what do you want, madam? 


LADY ALTON. 
Answer me, madam. Does not Lord Murray come here sometimes? 


MISS LINDON. 
What’s that to you? what right have you to ask me? am I a criminal, and 
you my judge? 


LADY ALTON. 
I am your accuser. If my lord still visits you, if you encourage that wretch’s 
passion, tremble: renounce him, or you are undone. 


MISS LINDON. 
If I had a passion for him, your menaces, madam, would but increase it. 


LADY ALTON. 

I see you love him; that the perfidious villain has seduced you; he has 
deceived you, and you brave me: but know, there is no vengeance which I 
am not capable of executing. 


MISS LINDON. 
Then, madam, know, I do love him. 


LADY ALTON. 

Before I revenge myself I will astonish you. There, know the traitor, look at 
these letters he wrote to me: there is his picture too which he gave me; but 
let me have it back, or — 

MISS LINDON. 

[Giving her back the picture. 

What have I seen? unhappy woman! madam — 

LADY ALTON. 

Well. 


MISS LINDON. 


I no longer love him. 


LADY ALTON. 
Keep your resolution and your promise; know, he is inconstant, cruel, 
proud, the worst of characters. 


MISS LINDON. 

Stop, madam; if you continue to speak ill of him, I may relapse, and love 
him again. You are come here on purpose to take away my wretched life: 
that, madam, will easily be done. — Polly, ‘tis all over; come and assist me 
to conceal this last and worst of all my miseries. 


POLLY. 
What is the matter, my dear mistress, where is your courage? 


MISS LINDON. 

Against misfortune, injustice, and poverty, there are arms that will defend a 
noble heart; but there is an arrow that always must be fatal. 

[They go out. 


SCENE III. 
LADY ALTON, WASP. 


LADY ALTON. 

To be betrayed, abandoned for this worthless little wretch. 

[To Wasp. 

You, news-writer, have you done what I ordered you? have you employed 
your engines of intelligence, and found out who this insolent creature is that 
makes me so completely miserable? 


WASP. 
I have fulfilled your ladyship’s commands, and have discovered that she is a 
Scotchwoman, and hides herself from the world. 


LADY ALTON. 
Prodigious news indeed! 


WASP. 
I can find out nothing else at present. 


LADY ALTON. 
What service then have you been of? 


WASP. 
When we discover a little, we add a little; and one little joined to another, 
makes a great deal. There’s a hypothesis for you. 


LADY ALTON. 
How, pedant, a hypothesis! 


WASP. 
Yes, I suppose she is an enemy to the government. 


LADY ALTON. 
Certainly, nothing can be worse inclined; for she has robbed me of my 
lover. 


WASP. 
You plainly see, therefore, that in troublesome times, a Scotchwoman, who 
conceals herself, must be an enemy to the state. 


LADY ALTON. 
I can’t say I see it altogether so clearly, but I heartily wish it were so. 


WASP. 
I would not lay a wager about it, but I’d swear to it. 


LADY ALTON. 
And would you venture to affirm this before people of consequence? 


WASP. 

I have the honor of being related to many persons of the first fashion. I am 
intimate with the mistress of a valet de chambre to the first secretary of the 
prime minister: I could even talk with the lackeys of your lover, Lord 
Murray, and tell them that the father of this young girl has sent her up to 


London, as a woman ill disposed. Now observe, this might have its 
consequences, and your rival, for her bad intentions, might be sent to the 
same prison where I have so often been for my writings. 


LADY ALTON. 

Good, very good: violent passions must be served by people who have no 
scruples about them. Let the vessel go with a full sail, or let it go to the 
bottom. You are certainly right; a Scotchwoman who conceals herself at a 
time when all the people of her country are suspected, must certainly be an 
enemy to the state. You are no fool, as you have been represented to me. I 
thought you had been only a smatterer on paper, but I see you have genius. I 
have already done something for you; I will do a great deal more. You must 
let me know everything that passes here. 


WASP. 

Let me advise you, madam, to make use of everything you know, and of 
everything you do not know. Truth stands in need of some ornament: 
downright lies indeed may be vile things, but fiction is beautiful. What after 
all is truth? a conformity with our own ideas; what one says is always 
conformable to the idea one has whilst one is talking; therefore, properly 
speaking, there is no such thing as a lie. 


LADY ALTON. 
You seem to be an excellent logician, I fancy you studied at St. Omer’s. But 
go, only tell me whatever you discover, I ask no more of you. 


SCENE IV. 
LADY ALTON, FABRICE. 


LADY ALTON. 

This is certainly one of the vilest and most impudent scoundrels; dogs bite 
from an instinct of courage, and this fellow from an instinct of meanness. 
Methinks, now I am a little cool, his behavior makes me out of love with 
revenge. I could almost take my rival’s part against him. She has in her low 
condition a pride that pleases me; she is decent, and I am told, sensible: but 
she has robbed me of my lover, and that I can never pardon. [To Fabrice, 


whom she sees in the coffee-room.] Honest man, your servant, you are a 
good kind of fellow, but you have got a sad rascal in your house. 


FABRICE. 
I have heard, madam, from many, that he is as wicked as Miss Lindon is 
virtuous and amiable. 


LADY ALTON. 
Amiable! that wounds my heart. 


SCENE V. 


FABRICE, MR. FREEPORT. 
[Dressed plainly, with a large hat. 


FABRICE. 
Heaven be praised, Mr. Freeport, I see you safe returned: how are you since 
your voyage to Jamaica? 


FREEPORT. 

Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. Fabrice, I have been very successful, but am 
much fatigued. [To the waiter.] Boy, some chocolate and the papers — one 
finds it more difficult to amuse oneself than to get rich. 


FABRICE. 
Will you have Wasp’s papers? 


FREEPORT. 

No: what should I do with such stuff? It is no concern of mine if a spider in 
the corner of a wall walks over his web to suck the blood of flies. Give me 
the Gazette! What public news have you? 


FABRICE. 
None at present. 


FREEPORT. 
So much the better; the less news the less folly. But how go your affairs, my 
friend? have you a good deal of business? who lodges with you now? 


FABRICE. 
This morning an old gentleman came who won’t see anybody. 


FREEPORT. 
He’s in the right of it: three parts of the world are good for nothing, either 
knaves or fools, and as for the fourth, they keep to themselves. 


FABRICE. 
This gentleman has not so much as the curiosity to see a charming young 
lady who is in the same house with him. 


FREEPORT. 
There he’s wrong. Who is she, pray? 


FABRICE. 

She is something more singular even than himself: she has now been with 
me these four months, and has never stirred out of her apartment: she calls 
herself Lindon, but I believe that is not her real name. 


FREEPORT. 
I make no doubt but she’s a woman of virtue, or she would not lodge with 
you. 


FABRICE. 

O she is more than you can conceive; beautiful to the last degree, greatly 
distressed, and the best of women. Between you and me she is excessively 
poor, but of a high spirit and very proud. 


FREEPORT. 
If that be the case she is more to blame even than your old gentleman. 


FABRICE. 

By no means: her pride is an additional virtue. She denies herself common 
necessaries, and at the same time would let nobody know she does: works 
with her own hands to get money to pay me; never complains, but hides her 
tears: it is with the utmost difficulty I can persuade her to expend a little of 
her money, due for rent, on things she really wants; and am forced to make 
use of a thousand arts before she will suffer me to assist her. I always 


reckon what she has at half the price it cost me, and when she finds it out, 
there is always a quarrel between us, which indeed is the only quarrel we 
have ever had: in short, sir, she is a miracle of virtue, misfortune, and 
intrepidity: she frequently draws from me tears of tenderness and 
admiration. 


FREEPORT. 
You are naturally tender; I am not. I admire none, though I esteem many: 
but I will see this woman; I am a little melancholy, and she may divert me. 


FABRICE. 

O sir, she scarcely ever receives any visitors. There is a lord indeed who 
comes now and then to see her, but she will never speak to him unless 
before my wife. He has not been here for some time, and now she lives 
more retired than ever. 


FREEPORT. 
I love retirement too, and hate a crowd as much as she can: I must see her, 
where is her apartment? 


FABRICE. 
Yonder: even with the coffee-room. 


FREEPORT. 
Pll go in. 


FABRICE. 
You must not. 


FREEPORT. 

I say I must: why not go into her chamber? bring in my chocolate and the 
papers. [Pulls out his watch.] I have not much time to lose, for I am 
engaged at two. 


SCENE VI. 


MISS LINDON, [frightened, Polly following her.] 


FREEPORT, FABRICE. 


MISS LINDON. 
My God! who is this? sir, you are extremely rude; I think you might have 
shown more respect to my sex than thus to intrude on my retirement. 


FREEPORT. 
You will pardon me, madam, [To Fabrice] bring me the chocolate. 


FABRICE. 
Yes, sir, with the lady’s consent. 


FREEPORT. 
[Seats himself near a table, reads the newspaper, and looks up to Miss 
Lindon and Polly, takes off his hat, and puts it on again. 


POLLY. 
This gentleman seems pretty familiar. 


FREEPORT. 
Why won’t you sit down, madam? you see I do. 


MISS LINDON. 
Which I think, sir, you ought not to do. I am astonished, sir: I never receive 
visits from strangers. 


FREEPORT. 
A stranger, madam! I am very well known; my name’s Freeport, a 
merchant, and rich: inquire of me on ‘Change. 


MISS LINDON. 

Sir, I know nobody in this country, I should be obliged to you if you would 
not intrude on a person to whom you are an utter stranger, and to whom as a 
woman you should have shown more respect. 


FREEPORT. 
I don’t mean to incommode you, madam: be at your ease, as I am at mine; 
you see I am reading the news, take up your tapestry, or drink chocolate 


with me, or without me, just as you please. 


POLLY. 
This is an original! 


MISS LINDON. 

Good heaven! what a visit! and my lord not come. This whimsical fellow 
distracts me, and I don’t know how to get rid of him. How could Fabrice let 
him in! I must sit down. 

[She sits down, and works, chocolate is brought in; Freeport takes a dish 
without offering her any; he sips, and talks by turns. 


FREEPORT 
Hark’ee, madam, I hate compliments, I have heard one of the best of 
characters of you: you are poor and virtuous, but they tell me you are proud; 
that’s a fault. 


POLLY. 
And pray, sir, who told you all this? 


FREEPORT. 
The master of this house, who is a very honest man, and therefore I believe 
him. 


MISS LINDON. 

O sir, ‘tis all a fable; he has deceived you; not indeed with regard to pride, 
which always accompanies true modesty: nor as to virtue, which is my first 
duty; but with regard to that poverty of which he suspects me. Those who 
want nothing can never be poor. 


FREEPORT. 

You don’t stick to truth, which is even a worse fault than being proud: I 
know better, I know you are in want of everything, and sometimes deny 
yourself so much as a dinner. 


POLLY. 
That’s by order of the doctor. 


FREEPORT. 
Hold your tongue, hussy, do you pretend to give yourself airs too? 


POLLY. 
What an original! 


FREEPORT 

In a word, whether you are proud or not, is nothing to me. I have made a 
voyage to Jamaica that has brought me in five thousand pounds: now, you 
must know, it is a law with me, and ought to be a law with every good 
Christian, always to give away a tenth part of what I get: it is a debt which I 
owe to the unfortunate. You are unhappy, though you won’t acknowledge it. 
There’s five hundred pounds for you: now, remember, you’re paid: let me 
have no curtseys, no thanks, keep the money and the secret. 

[Throws down a large purse on the table. 


POLLY. 
In faith this is more original still. 


MISS LINDON. 

[ Rising. 

I never was so astonished in my life — alas! how everything conspires to 
humble me! what generosity! and yet what an affront! 


FREEPORT. 

[Reading the news and drinking his chocolate. 

This impertinent writer! a ridiculous fellow to talk such nonsense with an 
air of consequence— “The king is arrived: he makes a most noble figure, 
being extremely tall.” The blockhead! what signifies it whether he is tall or 
short? could not he have told us the plain fact? 


MISS LINDON. 
[Coming up to Freeport. 
Sir — 

FREEPORT. 

Well, madam — 

MISS LINDON. 


What you have done, sir, surprises me still more than what you said: but I 
cannot possibly accept the money, as it may not, perhaps, ever be in my 
power to repay it. 


FREEPORT. 
Who talks of repaying it? 


MISS LINDON. 
I thank you, sir, for your goodness, from the bottom of my heart: you have 
my sincere acknowledgments, my admiration; I can no more. 


POLLY. 

You are more extraordinary than the gentleman himself. Surely, madam, in 
the condition you are in, deserted by all the world, you must have lost your 
senses to refuse an unexpected succor, thus offered you by one of the most 
generous, though whimsical and absurd men I ever met with. 


FREEPORT. 
What do you mean by that, madam! whimsical and absurd! 


POLLY. 

If you won’t accept of it for your own sake, take it for mine. I have served 
you in your ill-fortune, and have some right to partake of the good: in short, 
sir, this is no time to dissemble, we are in the utmost distress; and if it had 
not been for our kind landlord, must have perished with cold and hunger. 
My mistress concealed her condition from all those who might have been of 
service to us: you became acquainted with it in spite of her: in spite of 
herself, therefore, oblige her to accept of that which heaven hath sent her by 
your generous hand. 


MISS LINDON. 
Dear Polly, you will ruin my honor. 


POLLY. 
You, my dear mistress, would ruin yourself by your folly. 


MISS LINDON. 
If you love me, consider my reputation. I shall die with shame. 


FREEPORT. 
[Reading. 
What are these women prating about? 


POLLY. 
And if you love me, madam, don’t oblige me to perish with hunger. 


MISS LINDON. 

O Polly, what think you my lord would say, if still he loves me? could he 
believe me capable of such meanness? I always pretended to him that I 
wanted nothing; and shall I receive a present from another, from a stranger? 


POLLY. 
Your pretence was wrong, and your refusal still more so: as to my lord, he’ Il 
say nothing about it, for he has deserted you. 


MISS LINDON. 

My dear Polly, by our sorrows I entreat you, do not let us disgrace 
ourselves: contrive in some way to excuse me to this strange man, who 
means well, though he is so rude and unpolished: tell him, when an 
unmarried woman accepts such presents, the world will always suspect she 
does it at the expense of her virtue. 


FREEPORT. 
[Reading. 
What does she say? 


POLLY. 

[Coming close to him. 

O sir, something mighty ridiculous; she talks of the suspicions of the world, 
and that an unmarried woman — 

FREEPORT. 

Is she unmarried then? 


POLLY. 
Yes, sir, and I too 


FREEPORT. 


So much the better. So she says that an unmarried woman — 

POLLY. 

Cannot take a present from a man — 

FREEPORT. 

She does not know what she says. Why am I to be suspected of a dishonest 
purpose, because I do an honest action? 


POLLY. 
Do you hear him, madam? 


MISS LINDON. 

I hear, and I admire him, but am still resolved not to accept it: they would 
say I loved him; that villain. Wasp, would certainly report it, and I should be 
undone. 


POLLY. 
[To Freeport. 
She is afraid, sir, you are in love with her. 


FREEPORT. 

In love with her! how can that be, when I know nothing of her? indeed, 
madam, you may make yourself easy on that head; and if perchance some 
years hence I should fall in love with you, and you with me, well and good; 
as you determine, I shall determine also; and if you think no more of it, I 
shall think no more of it; if you tell me I am disagreeable to you, you will 
soon be so to me; if you desire not to see me, you shall never see me again; 
and if you desire me to return, I will. 

[Pulls out his watch. 

So fare you well. I have a little business at present. Madam, your, servant. 


MISS LINDON. 
Your servant, sir, you have my esteem and my gratitude; but take your 
money with you, and once more spare my blushes. 


FREEPORT. 
The woman’s a fool. 


MISS LINDON. 


Mr. Fabrice, Mr. Fabrice, for heaven’s sake come and assist me. 


FABRICE. 
[Coming in a violent hurry. 
What’s the matter, madam? 


MISS LINDON. 

[Giving him the purse. 

Here, take this purse: the gentleman left it by mistake, give it him again, I 
charge you; assure him of my esteem, and remember I want no assistance 
from any one. 


FABRICE. 

[Taking the purse. 

O Mr. Freeport, I know you by this generous action; but be assured this lady 
means to deceive you: she is really in want of this. 


MISS LINDON. 
“Tis false: and is it you, Mr. Fabrice, who would betray me? 


FABRICE. 

I will obey you, madam. 

[Aside to Freeport. 

I will keep this money; it may be of service to her without her knowing it. 
My heart bleeds to see such virtue joined to such misfortunes. 


FREEPORT. 
I feel for her too, but she is too haughty: tell her it is not right to be proud. 
Adieu. 


SCENE VII. 
MISS LINDON, POLLY. 


POLLY. 
Well, madam, you have made a fine piece of work of it; heaven graciously 
offered you assistance, and you resolve to perish in indigence; I too must 


fall a sacrifice to your virtue, a virtue which is not without its alloy of 
vanity: that vanity, madam, will destroy us both. 


MISS LINDON. 

Death is all I have to wish for: Lord Murray no longer loves me; he has left 
me these three days; he has loved my proud and cruel rival; perhaps, he 
loves her still. I was to blame to think of him, but ‘tis a crime I shall not 
long be guilty of. 

[She sits down to write. 


POLLY. 

She seems in despair, alas! she has but too much reason to be so; her 
condition is far worse than mine: a servant has always some resource, but a 
woman like her can have none. 


MISS LINDON. 

[Folding up her letter. 

‘Tis no great sacrifice. There, Polly, when I am no more, carry that letter to 
him — 

POLLY. 

What says my dear mistress? 


MISS LINDON. 
To him who is the cause of my death. I have recommended you to him, 
perhaps he may comply with my last request: go, Polly, [embracing her] 
and be assured, that amongst all my misfortunes, that of not being able to 
recompense you as you deserve, is not the least which this wretched heart 
has experienced. 


POLLY. 

O my dear mistress, I cannot refrain from tears, you harrow up my soul: 
what is your dreadful purpose? what means this letter? God forbid I should 
ever deliver it! [she tears the letter.] Alas! madam, why would not you open 
your heart to Lord Murray? perhaps your cold reserve has disgusted him. 


MISS LINDON. 
Perhaps so, indeed: my eyes are open now, I must have offended him: but 
how could I disclose my condition to the son of him who ruined my father 


and family? 


POLLY. 

How, madam! was it my lord’s father who — 

MISS LINDON. 

Yes, it was he who persecuted my father, had him condemned to death, 
deprived us of our nobility, and took away everything from us: left as I am 
without father, mother, or fortune, I have nothing but my reputation and my 
fatal love. I ought to detest the son of Murray: misfortune, that still pursues 
me, brought me acquainted with him. I have loved him, and I ought to 
suffer for it. 


POLLY. 
O madam, you grow pale, your eyes are dim. 


MISS LINDON. 

May grief perform that office for me, which sword or poison — 
POLLY. 

Help here, Mr. Fabrice, help: my mistress faints. 


FABRICE. 

Help, help here! where are ye all, my wife, my servants, come down: tell 
the gentlemen above — help here — 

[Fabrice’s wife, her maids, and Polly, carry off Miss Lindon into her 
chamber. 


MISS LINDON. 

[As she is going out. 

Why will ye bring me back to life again? let me die in peace. 
SCENE VIII. 

MONTROSS, FABRICE. 


MONTROSS. 
What’s the matter, landlord? 


FABRICE. 


That beautiful young lady, sir, I told you of, fainted away just now: but it 
will be over soon. 


MONTROSS. 

O the mere effect of vapors in young girls; they are not dangerous: what 
service could I be of? why call me down for this? I thought the house must 
have been on fire. 


FABRICE. 
I had rather it were, than this sweet creature should be hurt. If Scotland has 
many such beauties as her, it must be a charming country. 


MONTROSS. 
Is she Scotch then? 


FABRICE. 
So it seems; though I knew it but to-day: our news-writer tells me so, and 
he knows everything. 


MONTROSS. 
And what’s her name? 


FABRICE. 
She calls herself Lindon. 


MONTROSS. 

That’s a name I’m not acquainted with. [He walks about.] The bare mention 
of my country rives my heart. Was ever man treated with such cruelty and 
injustice as I have been? Barbarous Murray, thou art dead; but thy son 
survives: I will have justice or revenge. O my dearest wife, my children, my 
daughter! I have lost all. This sword had long since ended all my cares, did 
not the hopes of sweet revenge force me still to bear the detestable load of 
life. 


FABRICE. 
[Returning. 
Thank God! all is well again. 


MONTROSS. 
What sudden change has happened then? 


FABRICE. 
O, sir, she has recovered her senses, and is pretty well; looks still pale, but 
always beautiful. 


MONTROSS. 
O it’s nothing. I must go out — I must run the hazard — I will. 
[ Exit. 


FABRICE. 
This man does not trouble himself much about young ladies that faint; but if 
he had seen Miss Lindon, he would not be so indifferent. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
LADY ALTON, ANDREW. 


LADY ALTON. 

Yes: since I can’t see the villain at home, I’ll see him here: he’|I certainly 
come. This news-writer told me truth, and was in the right of it: a 
Scotchwoman concealed in these dangerous times! she must be in a 
conspiracy against the state; she shall be seized; the order is given; at least I 
am too sure she conspires against me: but here comes Andrew, my lord’s 
servant; I will know the whole of my misfortune. Andrew, you have got a 
letter from my lord, have not you? 


ANDREW. 
Yes, madam. 


LADY ALTON. 
For me. 


ANDREW. 
No, madam. 


LADY ALTON. 
How? have not you brought me several from him? 


ANDREW. 
Yes, madam: but this is not for you; ‘tis for a certain person whom he is 
most desperately in love with. 


LADY ALTON. 
Well, and was not he most desperately in love with me when he used to 
write to me? 


ANDREW. 


O no, madam, he loved you calmly and coldly; ‘tis quite another thing here; 
he neither sleeps nor eats, runs about day and night, and does nothing but 
talk of his dear Lindon. O there’s a great deal of difference, I assure you. 


LADY ALTON. 
Perfidious wretch! but no matter: I tell you that letter is for me: ‘tis without 
a superscription, is not it? 


ANDREW. 
Yes, madam. 


LADY ALTON. 
Were not all the letters you brought me without a superscription too? 


ANDREW. 
Yes, madam; but this I know is for Miss Lindon. 


LADY ALTON. 
I tell you ‘tis for me, and to prove it to you, here are ten guineas for you. 


ANDREW. 

Indeed, madam, I begin to think the letter was for you; I was certainly 
mistaken: but if after all it is not, I hope you will not betray me; you may 
say you found it at Miss Lindon’s. 


LADY ALTON. 
O leave that to me. 


ANDREW. 

After all, where is the harm in giving a love letter designed for one woman 
to another? they are all alike; and if Miss Lindon does not receive this letter, 
she may have twenty others. I have executed my commission, and made a 
pretty good hand of it too. 


LADY ALTON. 

[Opens the letter, and reads. 

Now for it— “My dear, amiable, and truly virtuous Miss Lindon” — that’s 
more than ever he said to me—” ‘tis now two days, an age to me, since I 


had the happiness of seeing you: but I have denied myself that pleasure with 
the hopes of serving you. I know what you are, and what I owe you. I will 
change the face of your affairs, or perish in the attempt. My friends are 
zealous for you. Depend on me as on the most faithful of lovers, and one 
who will endeavor to prove himself worthy of your affection.” 

This is an absolute conspiracy; there can be no doubt of it: she is a 
Scotchwoman, and her family ill disposed to the government. Murray’s 
father commanded in Scotland: his friends, he says, are zealous; he runs 
about day and night: ‘tis certainly a conspiracy. Thank God, I am as zealous 
as he, and if she does not accept my offers, she shall be seized in an hour’s 
time, before her vile lover comes to her assistance. 


SCENE IL. 
LADY ALTON, MISS LINDON, POLLY. 


LADY ALTON. 

[To Polly, who is passing from her mistress’s apartment towards the coffee- 
room. 

You, madam, go immediately and tell your mistress I must speak with her; 
she need not be afraid; I shall say nothing to her but what will be agreeable, 
and concerns her happiness: let her come immediately, immediately, do you 
hear? she need not be afraid, I say. 


POLLY. 
O madam, we are afraid of nothing; but your looks make me tremble. 


LADY ALTON. 
I'll see if I can’t persuade this virtuous lady to do as I would have her: I'll 
make my proposals, however. 


MISS LINDON. 

[Comes in trembling, supported by Polly. 

What are your commands with me, madam? are you come again only to 
insult me in my distress? 


LADY ALTON. 


No: I come to make you happy. I know you are worth nothing; I am rich; I 
now make you an offer of one of my seats on the borders of Scotland, with 
all the lands belonging to it; go and live there, you and your family, if you 
have any; but you must immediately quit my lord forever, nor must he 
know of your retreat as long as you live. 


MISS LINDON. 

Alas! madam, he has abandoned me: be not jealous of a poor unfortunate: 
in vain you offer me a retreat; I shall soon find one without you, an eternal 
one, in a place where I need not blush at my obligations to you. 


LADY ALTON. 
Rash woman, is this an answer for me? 


MISS LINDON. 

Rashness, madam, would ill suit with my condition; firmness and 
intrepidity will much better become it: my birth, madam, is as good as 
yours; my heart, perhaps, much better; and as to my fortune, it shall not 
depend on any one, much less on my rival. 

[Goes out. 


LADY ALTON. 

[Alone. 

It shall depend on me. I am sorry she reduces me to this extremity, and am 
ashamed to make use of this rascal, Wasp; but she obliges me to it. Faithless 
lover! unhappy passion! O! I am choked with rage. 


SCENE IIT. 


FREEPORT AND MONTROSS [in the coffee-room, with Fabrice’s wife, 
and servants putting things in order. 


FABRICE, LADY ALTON. 


LADY ALTON. 
| To Fabrice. 
Mr. Fabrice, you see me here often; but ‘tis your own fault. 


FABRICE. 

On the contrary, madam, we could wish — 

LADY ALTON. 

I am more concemed than you can be; but you shall see me again, I assure 
you. 

[She goes out. 


FABRICE. 
So much the worse. What would she be at now? What a difference there is 
betwixt her and the beautiful patient Miss Lindon! 


FREEPORT. 
True; she is, as you say, beautiful and virtuous. 


FABRICE. 
I am sorry this gentleman never saw her; I am sure he would be greatly 
affected with her behavior. 


MONTROSS. 
[| Aside. 
Wretch that I am! I have other things to think of. 


FREEPORT. 

I am always either on’Change or at Jamaica; but one can’t help liking now 
and then to see a fine woman: she is really a fine creature, a sweet behavior, 
a charming countenance, and has something noble in her air and demeanor. 
— ] must see her again one day or other. “Tis pity she’s so proud. 


MONTROSS. 
My landlord here informs me you behaved to her in a most generous 
manner. 


FREEPORT. 
Who I? no. Would not you, or any man in my place, have done the same? 


MONTROSS. 
If I had been rich, and she had merit, I believe I might. 


FREEPORT. 
What is there in it then to be wondered at? [He takes up the papers.] Well, 
what news have we to-day? How’s this? Lord Falbridge dead! 


MONTROSS. 
Falbridge dead! the only friend I had on earth, or from whom I could expect 
relief? O fortune, fortune, wilt thou ever persecute me? 


FREEPORT. 

Was he your friend? I am sorry for you.— “Edinburgh, April 14. Great 
search is being made after Lord Montross, condemned to lose his head 
about eleven years ago.” 


MONTROSS. 

Just heaven! what do I hear? What’s that, sir, Lord Montross condemned — 
FREEPORT. 

Yes, sir, Lord Montross; there, sir, read it yourself. 


MONTROSS. 

[Looking on the paper. 

“Tis so indeed. [Aside.] I must get away as fast as I can; this place is too 
public: sure, earth and hell conspired together never heaped so many 
misfortunes on one man. [To his servant.] John, let my horses be saddled, 
perhaps I may be going towards evening — how bad news flies! 


FREEPORT. 

Bad news, why so? what signifies it whether Lord Montross is beheaded or 
not? everything passes away — to-day a head is cut off, to-morrow we have 
it in the newspapers, and next day we talk no more of it. If this Miss Lindon 
was not so proud, I would go and ask her how she did; she is very 
handsome, and a very worthy creature. 


SCENE IV. 
To them a King’s Messenger. 


MESSENGER. 
Is your name Fabrice, sir? 


FABRICE. 
Yes, sir, your commands with me? 


MESSENGER. 
You keep a coffee-house, and let lodgings? 


FABRICE. 
I do, sir. 


MESSENGER. 
You have a young Scotch lady in your house, named Lindon? 


FABRICE. 
I have, sir, and esteem it a great happiness. 


FREEPORT. 
A most beautiful and virtuous lady; everybody tells me so. 


MESSENGER. 
I come to seize her by order of the government; there’s my warrant. 


FABRICE. 
Amazing! I shudder at the thought. 


MONTROSS. 

A young Scotchwoman seized on the very day of my arrival! O my 
unhappy family, my country, what will become of my unfortunate daughter! 
she is, perhaps, the victim of my misfortunes, languishing in poverty and a 
prison: why was she ever born? 


FREEPORT. 
I never heard of young girls being seized by order of the government: I am 
afraid, Mr. Messenger, you are a rascal. 


FABRICE. 

If she is a fortune-hunter, as Wasp said, it will ruin my house; I am undone: 
this court lady had some reasons I see plainly — and yet she must be good 
and virtuous. 


MESSENGER. 
Let’s have none of your reasons, sir, to prison, or give bail, that’s the rule. 


FABRICE. 
I'll give you bail, myself, my house, my goods, my person. 


MESSENGER. 
Your person’s nothing; the house, perhaps, not your own — your goods, 
where are they? I must have money. 


FABRICE. 
Good Mr. Freeport, shall I give him the five hundred pounds which she so 
nobly refused, and which are still in my possession? 


FREEPORT. 

Ay, ay, I’ll give five hundred, a thousand, two thousand; I’ll be answerable 
for it, my name’s Freeport. I believe the girl’s strictly virtuous; but she 
should not be so proud. 


MESSENGER. 
Come, sir, give us your bond. 


FREEPORT. 
With all my heart. 


FABRICE. 
“Tis not every one employs their money thus. 


FREEPORT. 

To spend it in doing good is putting it out to the best interest. 

[Freeport and the Messenger retire to the corner of the coffee-room to count 
out the money. 


SCENE V. 
MONTROSS, FABRICE. 


FABRICE. 


You are astonished, sir, at Mr. Freeport; but ‘tis his constant practice: happy 
are those whom he takes a fancy to! he is no complimenter, but does a man 
a service in less time than others spend in making protestations about it. 


MONTROSS. 
[| Aside. 
There are still in the world some noble souls — what will become of me? 


FABRICE. 
We must take care not to let the poor young lady know anything of the 
danger she has been in. 


MONTROSS. 
I must be gone this night. 


FABRICE. 
One should never tell people of their danger till it is past. 


MONTROSS. 
The only friend I had in London is dead: what should I do here? 


FABRICE. 
We should make her faint away a second time. 


SCENE VI. 


MONTROSS. 

A young Scotchwoman is seized, a person who lives retired, and is 
suspected by the government. I don’t know why, but this adventure throws 
me into deep reflections. Everything conspires to awaken the memory of 
my sorrows, my afflictions, my misfortunes, and my resentment. 


SCENE VII. 


MONTROSS. 

[Seeing Polly crossing the stage. 

One word with you, madam, are you that pretty amiable young lady, born in 
Scotland, who — 


POLLY. 
Yes, sir — I, I am tolerably young, and a Scotchwoman; and as to pretty 
they say I am not amiss. 


MONTROSS. 
Have you any news from your own country? 


POLLY. 
No, sir, I have left it a long time. 


MONTROSS. 
And what are your relations, pray? 


POLLY. 
My father was an excellent baker, as I have heard, and my mother waiting- 
maid to a woman of quality. 


MONTROSS. 
O, now I understand you. You, I suppose, are servant to that young lady I 
have heard so much of. I was mistaken. 


POLLY. 
O sir, you do me too much honor. 


MONTROSS. 
You know who your mistress is, I suppose? 


POLLY. 
Yes, sir, the sweetest and most amiable of her sex, and one too who has the 
most fortitude in affliction. 


MONTROSS. 
She is in distress then? 


POLLY. 
Yes, sir, and so am I: but I had rather serve her in affliction than be ever so 


happy. 
MONTROSS. 


But don’t you know her family? 


POLLY. 
My mistress, sir, desires to remain unknown: she has no family: sir, why do 
you ask me these questions? 


MONTROSS. 
To remain unknown! say you? O heaven, if I could at last — but ‘tis a vain 
imagination. Tell me, pray, how old is your mistress? 


POLLY. 
One may safely tell her age. She is just eighteen. 


MONTROSS. 
Eighteen! the very age of my dear Montross, my lovely infant, the only 
remaining hope of my unhappy family — eighteen sayest thou? 


POLLY. 
Yes, sir, and I am but two and twenty, there’s no great difference between 
us. I see no reason why you should make so many reflections on her age. 


MONTROSS. 

Eighteen, and born in my country, desires to remain unknown! I cannot 
contain myself — by your permission I must see and talk to her 
immediately. 

POLLY. 


Telling him of a girl of eighteen has turned this old gentleman’s brain. — 
You can’t possibly see her at present, sir, she’s in the greatest distress. 


MONTROSS. 
For that very reason I must see her. 


POLLY. 

O, sir, fresh griefs and calamities have torn her heart, and deprived her of 
her senses. She is not one of those I assure you, sire, who faint away for 
nothing; she is but just now come to herself, and the little rest she now 
enjoys is mixed with grief and bitterness. Have pity, sir, on her condition. 


MONTROSS. 

All you say but increases my desire. I am her countryman, and partake of 
her afflictions, perhaps I may be able to lessen them; permit me, I beg you, 
before I leave this place, to have an interview with her. 


POLLY. 

You affect me deeply, sir; stay here a few minutes. It is impossible a young 
lady, who has just fainted away, should be able to receive visits 
immediately. I’ll go to her, and come back to you soon. 


SCENE VIII. 
MONTROSS, FABRICE. 


FABRICE. 
[Pulling him by the sleeve. 
Sir, is there nobody near us? 


MONTROSS. 
With what impatience shall I wait for her return! 


FABRICE. 
Can nobody hear us? 


MONTROSS. 
I can never support this anxiety. 


FABRICE. 

They are in search of you, sir, — 
MONTROSS. 

Who, where, what? 


FABRICE. 

I say, sir, they are in search of you; I cannot help interesting myself in the 
safety of those who lodge in my house. I don’t know who you are, sir, but I 
have been asked a thousand questions about you. They have surrounded the 
house, passing, and repassing, getting all the information they can. In short I 
shall not be surprised if in a little time they should pay you the same 


compliment as they did the young lady, who, it seems, is of the same 
country. 


MONTROSS. 
I must speak with her before I go. 


FABRICE. 

Take my advice, sir, and get away as fast as you can; our friend, Freeport, 
perhaps might not be in the humor to do as much for you as for a girl of 
eighteen. 


MONTROSS. 

Pardon me, but I know not where I am; I scarce heard you — what must I 
do, or where can I go? my dear sir, I cannot go without seeing her: let me 
talk to you a little in private: I must beg you some how or other to let me 
have an opportunity of seeing this young lady. 


FABRICE. 
I told you before, you would want to see her. I assure you nothing can be 
more beautiful, more virtuous, or more agreeable. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 


FABRICE, WASP. 
[At a table in the coffee-room. 


FREEPORT 
[Smoking a pipe. 


FABRICE. 
I must be so free as to tell you, Mr. Wasp, if I may believe all that is said of 
you, you would do me a favor by never coming to my house again. 


FREEPORT. 
All that is said is generally false: what fly has stung you, Mr. Fabrice? 


FABRICE. 
You come, and write your papers here, Mr. Wasp; and my coffee-house will 
be looked on as a poison shop. 


FREEPORT. 
[To Fabrice. 
This fellow seems to deserve what you Say. 


FABRICE. 
[To Wasp. 
They say you speak ill of all mankind. 


FREEPORT. 
Of all mankind! that’s too much indeed. 


FABRICE. 
They begin even to say you are an informer, and a scoundrel, but I am loth 
to believe them. 


FREEPORT. 


[To Wasp. 
Do you hear, sir? this is past raillery. 


WASP. 
I am an illustrious writer, sir, a man of taste. 


FABRICE. 
Taste or no taste, sir, I say you have done me an injury. 


WASP. 
So far from it, sir, that I have helped off your coffee, made it fashionable to 
come to your house, ‘tis my reputation that has brought you custom. 


FABRICE. 
A fine reputation indeed! that of a spy, a bad author, and a worse man! 


WASP. 
Stop, Mr. Fabrice, if you please. You may attack my morals, but my works 
— | will never suffer that. 


FABRICE. 
Your writings, sir, are not worth my consideration; but you are suspected of 
a design against the amiable Miss Lindon. 


FREEPORT. 
If I thought so, I would drown the dog with my own hands. 


FABRICE. 
“Tis said, you accused her of being Scotch, and the honest gentleman too 
who lives above stairs. 


WASP. 
Well, and suppose I had, what harm is there in being of any particular 
country? 


FABRICE. 
‘Tis moreover reported that you have had several conferences with the 
agents of a certain choleric lady who comes here, and with the servants of a 


noble lord, who used to frequent this house: that you tell tales, and blow up 
quarrels. 


FREEPORT. 
[To Wasp. 
Are you really such a rogue? then shall I detest you. 


FABRICE. 
O thank God! here comes my lord, if I am not mistaken. 


FREEPORT. 
A lord, is it? then your humble servant, I hate a lord, as much as I do a bad 
writer. 


FABRICE. 
He’s not like other lords, I assure you. 


FREEPORT. 

Like other lords or not, ‘tis no matter. I never love to be disturbed, so fare 
you well. I don’t know how it is, my friend, but I am always thinking of this 
young Scotchwoman — I’ll come back presently — immediately. I want to 
talk seriously to her — your servant. This Scotchwoman is handsome, and a 
good creature. — Adieu — [returning] tell her, I intend to serve her greatly. 


SCENE IL. 


LORD MURRAY. 
[Pensive and in great agitation. 


WASP. 
[Bowing to him, of which he takes no notice. 


FABRICE. 
[At a distance from him. 


LORD MURRAY. 
[To Fabrice. 


I’m glad to see you, friend: how is that charming girl you have the pleasure 
to boast of as your lodger here? 


FABRICE. 
She has been very ill, sir, since she saw you: but I’m sure she will be better 
now. 


LORD MURRAY. 

Great God, thou protector of innocence, I implore thee for her; O deign to 
make me an instrument in doing justice to virtue, and sheltering the 
unfortunate from oppression! Thanks to thy goodness, and my own 
endeavors, I have hopes of success. Hark’ee, friend, I would talk a little 
with that man. 

[Pointing to Wasp. 


WASP. 
[To Fabrice. 
You see, sir, you were mistaken, and I have some credit still at court. 


FABRICE. 
[Going out. 
That’s not quite so clear. 


LORD MURRAY. 
[To Wasp. 
Well, my friend — 


WASP. 

[Bowing. 

Permit me, my lord, to dedicate a volume to your lordship — 

LORD MURRAY. 

No, sir, we are not talking about dedications: you are the person that 
informed my servants of the arrival of the old gentleman just come from 
Scotland; you described him, and made the same report to the minister of 
state. 


WASP. 
My lord, I only did my duty. 


LORD MURRAY. 

[Giving him a purse. 

You have done me a service without knowing it: but I don’t consider the 
intention. Some folks say you meant to hurt, and have done good: there’s 
something for your service. But if ever from this time forward you so much 
as pronounce the name of that gentleman, or of Miss Lindon, I’ll throw you 
out at window, — away, be gone, sir. 


WASP. 
My lord, I return you thanks; everybody abuses me, and gives me money; I 
am certainly a cleverer fellow than I thought I was. 


SCENE III. 


LORD MURRAY. 

[Alone. 

An old gentleman just arrived from Scotland; Miss Lindon born in the same 
country! alas! if it were possible to repair the cruel injuries my father did — 
if heaven would graciously permit — but I’ll go in. [To Polly, who comes 
out of Miss Lindon’s apartment.] Polly, were not you surprised at not seeing 
me for so long a time? two whole days! I should not have forgiven myself 
had I not been engaged in my dear Miss Lindon’s service: the ministers of 
State were at Windsor, and I was obliged to follow them there. Heaven 
surely inspired thee, when thou toldst me, Polly, the secret of her birth. 


POLLY. 

I’m frightened yet, my mistress so often forbade me: were I to give her the 
least uneasiness I should die with grief. Alas! sir, your absence this very day 
threw her into a fainting fit, and I believe I should have fainted too, if I had 
not exerted all my strength to assist her. 


LORD MURRAY. 

There, Polly, there’s something for the fainting fit you had like to have 
fallen into. 

[Gives her money. 


POLLY. 


My lord, I thank you; I am not so high spirited as my mistress, who refuses 
to accept of anything; and pretends to be quite at her ease, when she is 
absolutely starving. 


LORD MURRAY. 

Good heaven! the daughter of Montross reduced to poverty! how guilty am 
I! but I will repair everything, her condition shall soon be changed: why 
would she so long conceal it from me? 


POLLY. 
“Tis the only thing in which she deceived you, or I believe ever will. 


LORD MURRAY. 
But let us go in, I long to throw myself at her feet. 


POLLY. 
O my lord, not yet; she is now with an old gentleman, a very old gentleman, 
who is her countryman, and they are saying such tender things. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Who is this old gentleman? methinks I am already interested in his favor. 


POLLY. 
I know nothing of him. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Would to God he were the person I wish him to be! and what did they say to 
each other? 


POLLY. 
They began to grow very serious, the gentleman seemed to wish me out of 
the room, and so I came away. 


SCENE IV. 
LADY ALTON, LORD MURRAY, POLLY. 


LADY ALTON. 


So, sir, at last I’ve caught you: thou base perfidious man, now sir, I am 
convinced of your inconstancy, and my own disgrace. 


LORD MURRAY. 
True, madam, you are so. [Aside.] what an unseasonable intrusion! 


LADY ALTON. 
Perfidious monster! 


LORD MURRAY. 

A monster I may appear in your eyes, and I am glad of it; but perfidious I 
never was; ‘tis not my character: before I loved another, I frankly told you I 
had no longer any regard for you. 


LADY ALTON. 
After a promise of marriage, wretch, after so many protestations of love! 


LORD MURRAY. 
When I made those protestations I loved you, and when I promised to marry 
you, I meant to do so. 


LADY ALTON. 
And why then did not you keep your word? what prevented you? 


LORD MURRAY. 
Your character, your fiery temper and disposition: marriage was intended to 
make us happy, and I saw too plainly we were not made for each other. 


LADY ALTON. 
And so you have quitted me for a wandering lady errant, a poor fortune- 
hunter. 


LORD MURRAY. 
No, madam, I leave you for softness and good-nature, for every grace, and 
every virtue. 


LADY ALTON. 


But you are not yet possessed of her: know, traitor, I will be revenged, and 
speedily too. 


LORD MURRAY. 

I know your vindictive temper, know you have more envy than jealousy, 
more rage than tendermmess, but you will be forced to honor and respect the 
woman I love. 


LADY ALTON. 

I know the object of your affection, sir, better than you do; know I who she 
is; I know too who that stranger is, who came hither yesterday: yes sir, I am 
acquainted with it all, and so are they who have more power and authority 
than Lord Murray: that unworthy rival, for whom I am despised, shall soon 
be seized and taken from you. 


LORD MURRAY. 
What says she, Polly? I’m terrified at the thought. 


POLLY. 
And so am I. We are undone, sir. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Stay, madam, explain yourself — hear me. 


LADY ALTON. 

I'll hear nothing, answer nothing, explain nothing: you are an inconstant, 
false-hearted, perfidious villain. 

[ Exit. 


SCENE V. 
LORD MURRAY, POLLY. 


LORD MURRAY. 

What does this fury mean? her jealousy is terrible: heaven grant I never 
may be jealous! she talks of having my dear girl seized, and pretends to 
know this stranger. What would she be at? 


POLLY. 

To tell you the truth, my mistress has been taken up by order of the 
government, and I too, I believe; and if it had not been for an honest fat 
man, who is goodness itself, and who gave in bail for us, we had both been 
in prison at this very time. They had made me swear not to tell you anything 
of it: but how can I conceal it from you? 


LORD MURRAY. 

What do I hear? misfortune on misfortune! your mistress’s very name I find 
is suspected. Alas! my family was born to be the destruction of hers: 
heaven, fortune, justice, and love would repair all, but guilt opposes me. It 
shall not, must not triumph; do not alarm my dear girl. I’ll go myself to the 
ministry! Try everything, do everything to save her. I’ll deny myself the 
happiness of seeing her till I can assure her of success. I fly, Polly, to serve 
her, and will return immediately. Tell her I have left only because I adore 
her. 

[Going out. 


POLLY. 

This is a strange adventure. I see this world is nothing but a perpetual 
contest between the virtuous and the wicked, and we poor girls are always 
the sufferers. 


SCENE VI. 


MONTROSS, MISS LINDON. 
[Nods to Polly, who goes out. 


MONTROSS. 
Every word you utter pierces my soul: born in Lochaber! persecuted, 
oppressed, and deserted! a woman with such noble sentiments! 


MISS LINDON. 

Those sentiments, sir, perhaps are owing to my misfortunes: had I been 
brought up in ease and luxury, my soul, which is fortified by adversity, had 
been weak and vain. 


MONTROSS. 


O thou art worthy of a nobler fate. You acknowledge to me you are sprung 
from one of the proscribed families, whose blood was shed on a scaffold in 
our civil wars. But still you conceal from me your name and birth. 


MISS LINDON. 

Duty binds me to silence. My father himself was proscribed: they are even 
now in search of him, and were I to name perhaps I might destroy him. You 
inspire me, I own, with uncommon tenderness and respect, but I know you 
not, and I have everything to fear. You see I am myself suspected, and am a 
prisoner here. One word might ruin me. 


MONTROSS. 

One word perhaps might give me the greatest comfort: but tell me only 
what age you were of when you parted from your father, who was 
afterwards so unhappy? 


MISS LINDON. 
I was then but five years old. 


MONTROSS. 

Great God, have mercy on me! everything she says contributes to throw 
new light on my dark paths! O providence, do not withdraw thy goodness 
from me! 


MISS LINDON. 
You weep, sir, alas! nor can I help joining my tears with yours. 


MONTROSS. 

[Wiping his eyes. 

Go on, I conjure you: after your father had quitted his family to see it no 
more, how long did you remain with your mother? 


MISS LINDON. 
I was ten years old when she died in my arms, oppressed with grief and 
misery, and after she had heard that my brother was killed in battle. 


MONTROSS. 


O, I faint; what a dreadful moment! O thou dear, unhappy wife, and thou 
more fortunate son, to die without seeing so much misery! do you 
remember this picture? 

[Takes a picture out of his pocket. 


MISS LINDON. 
What do I see? is this a dream? surely ‘tis my mother’s picture. 


MONTROSS. 
It is, it is your mother; and I am that unhappy father who is condemned to 
death, whose trembling arms now embrace thee. 


MISS LINDON. 

Do I live? where am I? O, sir, behold me at your knees: this is the first 
happy moment of my life: O, my father! alas! how darest you venture 
hither? I tremble for you, even whilst I am thus happy in your sight. 


MONTROSS. 

My dearest child, you know the misfortunes of our family; you know that 
the house of Murray, still jealous of ours, plunged us into these calamities. I 
have lost all: one friend alone remained, who by his interest and power 
might have restored me, and had promised it; but on my arrival here, I find 
that friend is dead, that I am searched after in Scotland, and a price put on 
my head. ‘Tis, no doubt, the son of my old enemy who still persecutes me: I 
will die by his hand, or be revenged on him. 


MISS LINDON. 
And come you then with a resolution to kill Lord Murray? 


MONTROSS. 
Yes: I will avenge you and my family, or die. I only hazard a life already 
devoted to the scaffold. 


MISS LINDON. 
O fortune, in what new horrors dost thou involve me! what must I do? O 
my father! 


MONTROSS. 


My dearest daughter! how cruel is thy fate to be born of such a wretched 
father! 


MISS LINDON. 
O sir, 1 am much more unhappy than you think me: are you resolved on this 
fatal enterprise? 


MONTROSS. 
Ay, to death. 


MISS LINDON. 

O, my dear father, let me conjure you by that life which you gave me, by 
your misfortunes, by my own, which are, perhaps, still greater, do not 
expose me to the dread of losing you; have pity on me, spare your own life, 
and preserve mine. 


MONTROSS. 
Your voice reaches to my inmost soul: methinks I hear in thee, thy much- 
loved mother; speak, what would you? 


MISS LINDON. 

Do not expose your precious life, but quit this dangerous place, dangerous 
for us both: yes, I am resolved I will renounce all for my dear father’s sake. 
I am ready to follow you, I will accompany you, sir, to some far distant 
island, and there these hands shall labor to support you. It is my duty, and I 
will perform it: ‘tis done, away. 


MONTROSS. 
I must not then avenge you? 


MISS LINDON. 
No, sir, that vengeance would destroy me: come, let us be gone. 


MONTROSS. 

Well, I submit. The father’s love prevails over all: since you have the 
courage to accompany me, I will go: I will prepare everything for our 
departure from London within this hour: be ready: one more embrace, and 
farewell. 


SCENE VII. 
MISS LINDON, POLLY. 


MISS LINDON. 
“Tis all over, Polly: I shall never see Lord Murray again. 


POLLY. 
Indeed, madam, but you will; he’ll be here in a few minutes: he is but just 
gone from hence. 


MISS LINDON. 
Gone from hence! and not see me; this is worse than all. O my unhappy 
father! why did we not go before? 


POLLY. 
If he had not been interrupted by that detestable Lady Alton. 


MISS LINDON. 

What! did he meet her here after all to insult me! after leaving me for three 
days without so much as writing! to affront me so grossly. O if my life were 
not necessary to my dear father, this moment would I part from it. 


POLLY. 

But hear me, madam, I swear to you my lord. — 

MISS LINDON. 

Perfidious wretch! but all men are so. O my poor father! hereafter I will 
think on none but thee. 


POLLY. 

On my soul, madam, you are wrong; my lord is not false or perfidious, but 
one of the best of men: he loves you from his soul, and has given me 
convincing proofs of it. 


MISS LINDON. 

Nature should be superior to love. I know not whither I am going, or what 
will become of me; but certainly I can never be more miserable than I am at 
present. 


POLLY. 
My dear mistress, you will hear nothing; recover your spirits a little: I tell 
you, you are beloved. 


MISS LINDON. 
O Polly, will you follow me? 


POLLY. 
To the end of the world, madam: but hear me; you are beloved, indeed you 
are. 


MISS LINDON. 

Let me alone; talk no more to me of my lord: alas! if he did love me, I must 
leave him — that gentleman you saw with me — 

POLLY. 

Well — 

MISS LINDON. 

Come in, and I'll tell you all: tears and sighs will not let me speak: follow 
me, and get everything ready for our departure. 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
MISS LINDON, FREEPORT, FABRICE. 


FABRICE. 
Polly, I find, is packing up your things; you are going to leave us: you can’t 
imagine, madam, the concern it gives me. 


MISS LINDON. 

My dear landlord, and you, sir, to whom I am so much indebted for your 
unmerited generosity, I am sorry it is not in my power to return it; but be 
assured I shall never, whilst I have life, forget you. 


FREEPORT. 
What is all this, what is all this? if you like us, why do you leave us? you 
aren’t afraid of anything are you? a girl, like you, can have nothing to fear. 


FABRICE. 
Mr. Freeport, the old gentleman, who it seems is her countryman, is going 
too. The lady wept, and he wept, at parting; and I am ready to weep too. 


FREEPORT. 

Ridiculous! I never wept in my life: our eyes were never given us for that 
purpose: I own I’m sorry. Though she is a little proud, as I told you, yet she 
is such a good creature, one can’t help being concerned at losing her. If you 
go, madam, you must write to me; I shall always be glad to do you any 
service: perhaps we may meet again one day or other, who knows! but be 
sure you don’t forget to write to me. 


MISS LINDON. 

I assure you, sir, I will; and if ever fortune — 

FREEPORT. 

Fabrice, I’m sure this woman is well-born. I shall expect a letter from you, 
but don’t put too much wit into it. 


FABRICE. 

You will forgive me, madam, but I really don’t think you are at liberty to go 
hence, as Mr. Freeport is bail for you, and must lose five hundred pounds if 
you leave us. 


MISS LINDON. 

O heaven! another distress! another humiliation! must I then remain here? 
and my lord — my father too. — 

FREEPORT. 

| To Fabrice. 

O don’t let that stop her — there is something in her that charms me — but 
let her go as soon as she pleases: you don’t suppose I value five hundred 
pounds. Hark’ee, Fabrice, put five hundred more into her portmanteau. I 
beg, madam, [to Miss Lindon] you will go whenever it is agreeable to you; 
write to me, and let me see you when you return; for I have really conceived 
a great esteem and affection for you. 


SCENE IL. 


LORD MURRAY and servants at one part of the stage, MISS LINDON 
and the rest at the other. 


LORD MURRAY. 

[To his servants. 

Stay you here: and do you run to the court of chancery, and bring me those 
parchments as soon as they are finished: go you and get things ready at my 
new house. [Pulls a paper out of his pocket, and reads.] What happiness it 
will be to make her happy! 


MISS LINDON. 
[To Polly. 
O Polly, I am distracted at the sight of him. 


FREEPORT. 

This lord always comes in unseasonably: he is handsome and well-made, 
and yet I don’t like him: but what’s that to me? I have certainly some regard 
for her; but I am not in love with her. — Madam, your servant. 


MISS LINDON. 
I shall not go, sir, without paying my respects to you. 


FREEPORT. 

O pray, madam, no ceremony; perhaps it may affect me too much. Don’t 
think I’m in love with you, madam; but I should be glad to see you once 
more before you go: I shall be in the house, and must see you set out. Go, 
Fabrice, and help the good gentleman above. I find I have a prodigious 
regard for this young lady. 


SCENE III. 
LORD MURRAY, MISS LINDON. 


LORD MURRAY. 

At length once more I am happy in the sight of all I hold dear on earth. 
What a house is this for Miss Lindon! but one more worthy of her is 
prepared: you look down and weep: for heaven’s sake what has happened to 
you? who was that surly looking fellow talking with you? if he is the cause 
of your uneasiness, he shall soon repent it. 


MISS LINDON. 

Alas! my lord, he is one of the best of men; one who has taken pity on my 
misfortunes; who has never abandoned, never insulted me; one who never 
talked to my rival without deigning to look on me; one who, if he had loved 
me, would not have let three days pass without writing. 


LORD MURRAY. 

Believe me, when I tell you, I had rather die than merit the least of those 
cruel reproaches. I absented myself but for your sake, thought of nothing 
but you, and have served you in spite of yourself: if, on my return here, I 
found that clamorous revengeful woman, could I help it? I went back again 
immediately to counteract her fatal designs. My God, not write to you! 


MISS LINDON. 
No. 


LORD MURRAY. 


I see she has intercepted my letters; her baseness increases, if possible, my 
passion; may it recall yours! how unkind was it in you to conceal from me 
your name and condition! a condition so unworthy of you. 


MISS LINDON. 
Who disclosed them to you? 


LORD MURRAY. 
[Pointing to Polly. 
She, your confederate. 


MISS LINDON. 
Did you betray me? 


POLLY. 
You betrayed yourself, madam; I served you. 


MISS LINDON. 

You know me then; you know what hatred hath always divided our 
families: your father was the cause of mine being condemned to death; he 
reduced me to that wretched state which I endeavored to conceal from you; 
and you, his son, now dare avow a passion for me! 


LORD MURRAY. 

I do; I adore you; ‘tis what I owe you: my love shall repair the injuries my 
father did: ‘tis the justice of providence: my heart, my fortune, and my life, 
are at your disposal: let us unite these hostile names. Here is a contract of 
marriage; shall I hope to see it executed? 


MISS LINDON. 
Alas! my lord, it is impossible; I am going this moment to leave you 
forever. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Going? to leave me forever? sooner shall you behold me perish at your feet: 
am I at last rejected then? 


POLLY. 


I say, madam, you must not go; you are always making some desperate 
resolution: but I shall bring you to yourself again. My lord, you must 
second me. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Who could inspire you with this cruel design to fly from me, to render all 
my cares abortive? 


MISS LINDON. 
My father. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Your father? where is he? what does he mean to do with you? inform me 
quickly. 


MISS LINDON. 
He’s here, and means to carry me away with him; it is resolved. 


LORD MURRAY. 
No: by thy dear self I swear, it must not, shall not be: where is he? conduct 
me to him. 


MISS LINDON. 

My dearest lord, take care; let him not see you: he is come hither to finish 
his misfortunes by taking away your life, and I have consented to fly with 
him to divert him from this dreadful resolution. 


LORD MURRAY. 

Yours is more cruel still; but be assured I fear him not, nay hope one day to 
make him my friend. — This fellow not returned yet! O heaven! how swift 
is every evil thing, how slow is every good! 


MISS LINDON. 
My father comes: if you love me, do not let him see you; spare him the 
horror of such an interview: for heaven’s sake retire, at least for a while. 


LORD MURRAY. 


“Tis with the utmost regret that I submit; but you command, and I must 
obey. I will go in, and return with arms that shall make his drop out of his 
hand. 


SCENE IV. 
MONTROSS, MISS LINDON. 


MONTROSS. 
Come, my dear daughter, my only comfort and support, let us be gone. 


MISS LINDON. 
O thou unhappy father of a more unhappy daughter, never, never will I 
leave you; but permit me to stay here a little longer. 


MONTROSS. 

What! after your urgent entreaties that I would go immediately; after having 
promised to follow me to some desert solitude, where I may forget my 
disgrace! have you changed your design? have you so soon forgot the 
tender sentiments you so lately expressed? 


MISS LINDON. 

Indeed, sir, I am not changed: I am incapable of such baseness; I will follow 
you: but once more let me entreat you, stay a little while: grant but this 
favor to her who owes to you a life of sorrows; do not refuse me a few 
precious moments. 


MONTROSS. 

They are indeed precious, and yet you would lavish them away: consider 
we are every moment in danger of being discovered, that you have yourself 
been seized, that they are even now in search of me, and that to-morrow you 
may see your father given up to an ignominious death. 


MISS LINDON. 

Those words are as a Clap of thunder to me. I submit, sir: I am ashamed to 
have stayed so long; but I had a distant hope — no matter; you are my 
father, and I’ll follow you. O me! 


SCENE V. 


FREEPORT and FABRICE on one side of the Stage, MONTROSS and his 
daughter on the other. 


FREEPORT. 

[To Fabrice. 

Her servant has carried the portmanteau back to her chamber: they’ ll not go 
yet; I’m glad of that, however. I began to have a sort of liking for her; not 
that I’m in love with her; but she is so well-bred, there is no parting from 
her without some uneasiness; a kind of anxiety that I never felt before: 
there’s something very extraordinary in it. 


MONTROSS. 

[To Freeport. 

Sir, your servant; we are just going to set out, with hearts full of gratitude to 
you for past favors: I assure you I never met with a worthier man than 
yourself: you almost reconcile me to mankind. 


FREEPORT. 

You are going then, sir, and this lady I suppose: I’m sorry for it: you should 
have staid a little longer; indeed you should. I have just now thought of 
something, that, perhaps, might not be disagreeable to you: pray, stay. 


SCENE VI. 


LORD MURRAY. 

[To them, taking a roll of parchment from his servant. 

‘Tis well: thank heaven! I have at last got the pledge of my future 
happiness. 


FREEPORT. 
[| Aside. 
A plague on this lord, here he is again: I hate him for being so agreeable. 


MONTROSS. 
[To his daughter, while Lord Murray is talking to his servant. 
Who is that man, my dear? 


MISS LINDON. 
It is, sir — it is — O heaven! have mercy on me! 


FABRICE. 
“Tis my Lord Murray, sir, one of the finest gentlemen in this kingdom, and 
the most generous. 


MONTROSS. 
Murray! O heaven! my fatal enemy, who comes to insult me, to triumph 
over my misfortunes [draws his sword] but he shall have my life, or I his. 


MISS LINDON. 
O stop, my father, what would you do? 


MONTROSS. 
Cruel daughter! and is it thus you have betrayed me? 


FABRICE. 
[Stepping between them. 
No violence, I beg, sir, in my house; you will ruin me. 


FREEPORT. 
Why should you hinder people from fighting, if they have a mind to it? 


LORD MURRAY. 
[At a distance from Montross. 
You are the father of that charming woman? 


MISS LINDON. 
O, I die. 


MONTROSS. 
I am, sir; I’ll not deny it. Come then, thou cruel son of a still more cruel 
father, I know thy purpose; come, and take my life. 


FABRICE. 
Again, sir — 
LORD MURRAY. 


Stop him not: I have that which will disarm him. 
[Draws his sword. 


MISS LINDON. 

[Sinking into the arms of Polly. 

Cruel man! and dare you — 

LORD MURRAY. 

Yes, I dare — I am the son of your inveterate foe; and thus [throwing away 
his sword] I attack you. 


FREEPORT. 
Here’s another for you, sir. 


LORD MURRAY. 
Now, sir, with one hand strike this guilty breast, and with the other receive 
this paper — read, and know me. 


MONTROSS. 

What do I see? my pardon signed, my honors restored, my family re- 
established! O heaven! and is it to you, to Lord Murray, I owe it all. O! my 
friend, my benefactor, now you triumph more, much more, than if I had 
fallen by your sword. 


MISS LINDON. 
O unexpected happiness! my lover then is worthy of me. 


LORD MURRAY. 
O my father, permit me to embrace you. 


MONTROSS. 
How shall I repay such generosity? 


LORD MURRAY. 
[Pointing to Miss Lindon. 
There, sir, is my reward. 


MONTROSS. 
The father and the daughter are both yours forever. 


FREEPORT. 

[To Fabrice. 

My friend, I was afraid this lady was not made for me: however, she is 
fallen into good hands, and I am satisfied. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


The Count d’?OLBAN, a nobleman retired into the country. 

The Baroness de |?ORME, a relation of the Count’s, a haughty, imperious 
woman, of a bad temper, and disagreeable to live with. 

The Marchioness d’?OLBAN, mother of the Count. 


NANINE, a young girl, brought up in the Count’s house. 
PHILIP HOMBERT, a peasant in the neighborhood. 
BLAISE, the gardener. 

GERMON, }Servants. 

MARIN, } 


SCENE, the Count d?OLBAN’S country seat. 

This Comedy is called in the French Nanine, ou le Préjugé Vaincu (Nanine, 
or Prejudice Overcome). It is written, as we are told in the title-page, in 
verses of ten syllables. The absurdity of comedies in rhyme I have already 
remarked. The original begins thus: 

Il faut parler, il faut, Monsieur le Comte, 

Vous expliquer nettement sur mon Compte. 

The reader cannot but observe, what villainous rhymes Comte and Compte 
are, and perhaps will more readily forgive my reducing this comedy into 
plain prose. It was produced in 1749. 


ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
THE COUNT D’OLBAN, THE BARONESS DE L’ORME. 


BARONESS. 

In short, my lord, it is time to come to an explanation with regard to this 
affair; we are no children; therefore, let us talk freely: you have been a 
widower for these two years past, and I, a widow about as long: the lawsuit 
in which we were unfortunately engaged, and which gave us both so much 
uneasiness, is at an end; and all our animosities, I hope, now buried with 
those who were the causes of them. 


COUNT. 
I am glad of it; for lawsuits were always my aversion. 


BARONESS. 
And am not I as hateful as a lawsuit? 


COUNT. 
You, madam? 


BARONESS. 

Yes, I, sir: for these two years past we have lived together, with freedom, as 
relations and friends; the ties of blood, taste, and interest, seem to unite us, 
and to point out a more intimate connection. 


COUNT. 
Interest, madam? make use of some better term, I beseech you. 


BARONESS. 
That, sir, I cannot; but with grief I find, your inconstant heart no longer 
considers me in any other light than as your relative. 


COUNT. 
I do not wear the appearance, madam, of a trifler. 


BARONESS. 
You wear the appearance, sir, of a perjured villain. 


COUNT. 
[| Aside. 
Ha! what’s this? 


BARONESS. 

Yes, sir: you know the suit my husband began against you, to recover my 
estate, was, by agreement, to have been terminated by a marriage; a 
marriage you told me, of choice; you are engaged to me, you know you are; 
and he who defers the execution of his promise seldom means to perform it. 


COUNT. 
You know, I wait for my mother’s consent. 


BARONESS. 
A doting old woman: well, sir, and what then? 


COUNT. 
I love and respect her yet. 


BARONESS. 

But I do not, sir. Come, come, these are idle, frivolous excuses for your 
unpardonable falsehood: you wait not for her, or for anybody; perfidious, 
ungrateful man! 


COUNT. 
Who told you so, madam, and whence all this violence of passion? who told 
you so? whence comes your information, madam? 


BARONESS. 

Who told me? yourself, yourself. Your words, your manner, your air, your 
whole behavior, put on on purpose to affront me: it shocks me to see it: act 
in another manner, or find some better excuses for your conduct: can you 
think me blind to the shameful, unworthy passion that directs you, a passion 
for the lowest, meanest object? you have deceived me, sir, basely deceived 
me. 


COUNT. 

“Tis false, I cannot deceive; dissimulation is no part of my character. I own 
to you, there was a time when you were agreeable to me; I admired you, 
and flattered myself that I should have found in you a treasure to make 
amends for that which heaven had deprived me of; I hoped in this sweet 
asylum to have tasted the fruits of a peaceful and happy union: but you have 
found out the means to destroy your own power. Love, as I told you long 
since, has two quivers: one filled with darts, tipped with the purest flame, 
which inspires the soul with tender feelings, refines our taste and 
sentiments, enlivens our affection, and enhances our pleasures; the other is 
full of cruel arrows, that wound our hearts with quarrels, jealousy, and 
suspicion, bring on coldness and indifference, and remove the warmth of 
passion to make room for disgust and satiety: these, madam, are the darts 
which you have drawn forth, against us both, and yet you expect that I 
should love. 


BARONESS. 

There, indeed, I own myself in the wrong: I ought not to expect it: it is not 
in your power: but you are false, and now would reproach me for it, and I 
must suffer your insults, your fine similes and illustrations: but pray, sir, 
what is it I have done to lose this mighty treasure? what have you to find 
fault with? 


COUNT. 
Your temper, your humors, madam: beauty pleases the eye alone, softness 
and complacency charm the soul. 


BARONESS. 
And have not you your humors, too, sir? 


COUNT. 

Doubtless, madam; and, for that very reason, would have an indulgent wife; 
one whose sweet complying goodness would bend a little to my frailties, 
and condescend to reconcile me to myself, to heal my wounds without 
burning them, to correct without assuming, to govern without being a 
tyrant, to insinuate herself by degrees into my heart, as the light of a fine 
day opens gradually on the weak and delicate eye: he who feels the yoke 
that is put on him will always murmur at it; and tyrannic love is a deity that 


I abjure: I would be a lover, but not a slave: your pride, madam, would 
make me contemptible: I have faults, I own I have; but heaven made 
woman to correct the leaven of our souls, to soften our afflictions, sweeten 
our bad humors, soothe our passions, and make us better and happier 
beings: this was what they were designed for; and, for my part, I would 
prefer ugliness and affability to beauty with pride and arrogance. 


BARONESS. 

Excellently well moralized, indeed; and so when you insult, abuse, and 
betray me, I in return, with mean complacency, must forgive the shameful 
extravagance of your passion; and your assumed air of grandeur and 
magnanimity must be a sufficient excuse to me for all the baseness of your 
heart. 


COUNT. 
How, madam? 


BARONESS. 

Yes, sir: I know you: it is the young Nanine who has done me this injury; a 
child, a servant, a field beggar, whom my foolish tenderness nourished and 
supported; whom your fond, easy mother, touched with false pity, took up 
out of the bosom of penury and sorrow. O you blush, sir, do you? 


COUNT. 
I, madam? I wish her well. 


BARONESS. 
You love her, sir: I know you do. 


COUNT. 
Well, madam, and if I did love her, know, I would openly avow it. 


BARONESS. 
Nay, I believe you are capable of it. 


COUNT. 
Iam so. 


BARONESS. 

And would you break thus through all the bounds of decency, degrade your 
rank, demean your birth, and, plunged as you are in shame and infamy, 
laugh at and defy all honor? 


COUNT. 

Call it prejudice: whatever you, or the world may think, madam, I never 
mistake vanity for honor and glory: you love pomp and splendor, and place 
grandeur and nobility in a coat of arms: I look for it in the heart. The man of 
worth, who has modesty with courage, and the woman who has sense and 
spirit, though without fortune, rank, or title, are, in my eyes, the first of 
human kind. 


BARONESS. 
But surely they ought to have some rank and condition in life. Would you 
treat a low-born scholar, or an honest man of the meanest birth, because he 
had a little virtue, in the same manner and with the same respect as you 
would a lord? 


COUNT. 
The virtuous should always have the preference. 


BARONESS. 
This extravagant humility is insupportable: do we owe nothing then to our 
rank? 


COUNT. 
Yes: to be honest. 


BARONESS. 
My noble blood would aspire to a higher character. 


COUNT. 
That is a high one which defies the vulgar. 


BARONESS. 
Thus you degrade all quality. 


COUNT. 
No: thus I do honor to humanity. 


BARONESS. 
Ridiculous! what then becomes of the world? what is fashion? 


COUNT. 

Fashion, madam, is despised by wisdom: I will obey its ridiculous 
commands in my dress perhaps, but not in my sentiments: no: it becomes a 
man to act like a man, to preserve to himself his own taste and his own 
thoughts: am I ridiculously to ask of others what I am to seek, or to avoid, 
to praise, or condemn? must the world decide my fate? surely I have my 
reason, and that should be my guide: apes were made for imitation only, but 
man should act from his own heart. 


BARONESS. 

Why, this, to be sure, is freedom of sentiment, and talking like a 
philosopher. Go, then, thou noble and sublime soul, go, and fall in love with 
village damsels, be the happy rival of plowmen and hedgers: go, and 
support the honor of your race. 


COUNT. 
Good heaven! what must I do? How am I to act? 


SCENE IL. 
THE COUNT, THE BARONESS, BLAISE. 


COUNT. 
Well, sir, what do you want? 


BLAISE. 

Your poor gardener, sir, humbly beseeches your honor — 
COUNT. 

My honor! well, Blaise, and what wouldst thou have of my honor? 


BLAISE. 
And please, your honor, I would fain — be married and — 


COUNT. 

With all my heart, Blaise, you have my consent; I like your design, and will 
assist you. It is well folks should marry. Well, and thy spouse elect, Blaise, 
what is she? handsome? 


BLAISE. 
O yes, sir, a delicate little morsel. 


BARONESS. 
And does she like you, Blaise? 


BLAISE. 
O yes. 


COUNT. 
Well, and her name is? 


BLAISE. 
Yes, ‘tis — 
COUNT. 
What? 


BLAISE. 
The pretty Nanine. 


COUNT. 
Nanine? 


BARONESS. 
Well, very well indeed! I approve of the match extremely. 


COUNT. 
[ Aside. 
O heaven! how am I sunk! it cannot, must not be. 


BLAISE. 
I’m sure, master will like it. 


COUNT. 


What! did you say she loved you, rascal? 


BLAISE. 

I beg pardon, sir, I — 

COUNT. 

Did she tell you that she loved you, sir? 


BLAISE. 

Why, no, sir, not absolutely, sir; not directly; but she seemed to have a little 
sort of a sneaking kindness for me, too: a hundred times has she said to me 
in the prettiest, softest, most familiar tone, “Help me, my dear friend Blaise, 
to make a fine nosegay for my lord, that best of masters;” then would she 
make the nosegay with such a pretty air, and look so thoughtful, and so 
absent, and so confused, and so — O it was plain enough. 


COUNT. 
[ Aside. 
Away, Blaise, get thee gone — Oh! and am I agreeable to her then? 


BLAISE. 
Nay, master, now don’t put off this little affair of mine. 


COUNT. 
Ha! 


BLAISE. 
You shall see how this little spot of land will thrive under our hands soon: 
why won’t you answer me, sir? You say nothing. 


COUNT. 
[| Aside. 
Oh! my heart is too full: I must retire — madam, your servant. 


SCENE III. 
THE BARONESS, BLAISE. 


BARONESS. 


[To herself. 

He loves her to distraction, of that I’m positive: by what charms, by what 
happy address, could she thus steal his heart from me? Nanine! good 
heaven! what a choice! what madness! Nanine! no! I shall burst with 
disappointment. 


BLAISE. 
What did you say, madam, about Nanine? 


BARONESS. 
[To herself. 
Insolent creature! 


BLAISE. 
Is not Nanine a charming girl? 


BARONESS. 
No. 


BLAISE. 
Well, I say no more; but do speak for me, speak for poor Blaise. 


BARONESS. 
What a dreadful stroke is this! 


BLAISE. 

I have a little money, madam, a few crowns: my father left me three good 
acres of land, and they shall be hers; money, and land, everything I have, 
body and soul, Blaise and all. 


BARONESS. 

Believe me, Blaise, I wish you as well as you can wish yourself, and should 
be glad to serve you: I should be glad to see you married this very night: 
nay, what’s more, I’|l give her a portion. 


BLAISE. 
O good, dear baroness! how I do love you! is it possible you can make me 
so happy? 


BARONESS. 
Alas! Blaise, I am afraid I cannot; we shall never succeed. 


BLAISE. 
O but you must, madam. 


BARONESS. 
I wish to God she was your wife: wait for my orders. 


BLAISE. 
And must I wait? not long I hope. 


BARONESS. 
Be gone. 


BLAISE. 
Servant, madam: I shall have hear, I shall have her. 


SCENE IV. 


BARONESS. 

[Alone. 

What a strange adventure! could I have received a more cruel injury? a 
more shameful affront? the Count d’Olban rivalled by a gardener — here, 
boy, [she calls out to her servant] fetch Nanine to me: since I am so 
unhappy, I must examine her: where could she have learned this art of 
flattery? who taught her to gain hearts, and to preserve them, to light up a 
strong and a lasting flame? where? doubtless, in her eyes, in plain and 
simple nature: but this shameful and unworthy passion of his is still a 
secret; it has not dared as yet to appear openly. D’Olban, I see, has his 
scruples about it: so much the worse; if he had none, I might still have 
hopes; but he has all the symptoms of true love: O here she comes, the sight 
of her hurts me; nature is most unjust, to bestow so much beauty on such a 
creature; ‘tis an affront to nobility: come this way, madam. 


SCENE V. 


THE BARONESS, NANINE. 


NANINE. 
Madam. 


BARONESS. 

And yet, after all, she is not so very handsome; those great black eyes of 
hers express nothing; but if they have said, I love; ay, there’s the danger: but 
I must — come this way, child. 


NANINE. 
I come, madam, as is my duty. 


BARONESS. 

Yes: but you make me wait a little for you; prithee, child, step on: how 
awkwardly she is made! what a mien there is! he was never made for such a 
creature as you. 


NANINE. 

“Tis very true, madam: I assure you; I have often blushed in secret when I 
looked on these fine clothes: but they were your first present to me, the 
effect of that goodness which I shall ever acknowledge, and of that 
generous care with which you were pleased to honor me: you took a pride 
in dressing me: O madam, remember how often you have protected me: 
believe me, madam, I am still the same: why should you wish to humble a 
submissive heart, which can never forget itself? 


BARONESS. 
Bring that couch nearer to me — O I am distracted: whence come you? 
what have you been about? 


NANINE. 
Reading, madam. 


BARONESS. 
Reading what? 


NANINE. 
An English book that was given me. 


BARONESS. 
What’s the subject of it? 


NANINE. 

“Tis extremely interesting: the author would have us believe that we are all 
brethren, all born equal, and on a level with each other; but ‘tis an idle 
chimera, I can’t reconcile myself to his doctrine. 


BARONESS. 

[Aside. 

She will soon, I suppose — what vanity! [To Nanine] bring me my standish, 
and pen and ink. 


NANINE. 
Yes, madam. 


BARONESS. 
No; stay: give me something to drink. 


NANINE. 
What, madam? 


BARONESS. 

Nothing: it’s no matter: take my fan. Go and get my gloves — or — stay — 
it does not signify, you need not: come hither: I desire you to take care 
never to think yourself handsome. 


NANINE. 

That, madam, is a lesson you have so often taught me that if I had so much 
vanity, and self-love had such influence over my foolish heart, you would 
soon have cured me of it. 


BARONESS. 

[Aside. 

Where can she have learned all this? how I hate her! beauty and wit 
together! ‘tis intolerable — hark’ee, child, you know the tenderness I had 
for you in your infancy. 


NANINE. 
Yes, madam, and I hope my youth will be honored with equal goodness 
from you. 


BARONESS. 

Be careful then to deserve it: it is my intention now, this very day, nay, this 
very hour, to fix and establish your happiness; judge then whether I love 
you. 


NANINE. 
To fix my happiness? 


BARONESS. 

Yes: I will give you a portion: the husband I design for you is well-made, 
and in every way worthy of you; a proper match for you in every particular, 
and the only one that at present could suit you: you ought to thank me for 
the choice: in a word, ‘tis Blaise, the gardener. 


NANINE. 
Blaise, madam? 


BARONESS. 

Yes: why that simpering? do you hesitate a moment to consent? my offers, 
madam, I would have you know, are commands; obey, or expect my 
resentment. 


NANINE. 

But, madam — 

BARONESS. 

Let me have no buts; they offend me: a pretty thing indeed, for your 
impertinence to refuse a husband at my hands! that simple heart of yours is 
swelled to a fine degree of vanity: but your boldness is a little premature, 
and your triumph will be of short duration: you take advantage of the 
capricious fortune of one lucky day, but shall soon see what will be the 
event. You ungrateful little wretch, have you the insolence to please? you 
understand me, madam, but I’ll bring you back to that nothingness whence 
you came, and you shall lament your folly and your pride: Ill shut you up 
for the rest of your life in a convent. 


NANINE. 

On my knees I thank you, madam; do shut me up, my fate will be too mild: 
yes, madam, of all the benefits you have ever bestowed on me, this, which 
you call a punishment, I shall esteem the greatest favor: shut me up forever 
in a cloister; there, I will thank you for your goodness, and bless my dear 
master: there I shall learn to calm those cruel fears, those dreadful alarms, 
those worst of evils, those passions that are far more dangerous to me even 
than your resentment, which fill me with terror and astonishment: O 
madam, by that anger, I entreat you, deliver me, save me, save me, if 
possible, from myself; this moment I am ready to go. 


BARONESS. 
What do I hear? can it be? are you in earnest, Nanine, or mean you to 
deceive me? 


NANINE. 
No: indeed I do not. O do me this charming, this divine favor; my heart 
stands too much in need of it. 


BARONESS. 

[With transport. 

Rise then, and let me embrace you. O happy hour! my dear Nanine, my 
friend, I’ll go this instant and prepare your sweet retreat; O ‘tis a charming 
thing to live in a convent! 


NANINE. 
‘Tis at least a shelter from the world, and all its cares. 


BARONESS. 
O my dear, ‘tis a delightful situation. 


NANINE. 
Do you think so, madam? 


BARONESS. 

This world is a hateful place — jealous — 
NANINE. 

[Sighing. 


‘Tis so indeed. 


BARONESS. 
Foolish, wicked, vain, deceitful, inconstant, and ungrateful: O ‘tis a horrid 
place. 


NANINE. 
Yes, I see it would be fatal to me, I ought to flee from it. 


BARONESS. 
You ought indeed: a good convent is the best haven of security. Now, my 
good lord, I think I shall be beforehand with you. 


NANINE. 
Did you say anything about my master, madam? 


BARONESS. 

O Nanine, I love you even to madness: this moment I would, if possible, 
lock you up never to come out again: but to-night it is too late, we must 
wait till morning. Hark’ee, child, come to me at midnight to my apartment, 
and we will set off secretly for the convent: be ready by five at the latest. 


SCENE VI. 


NANINE. 

[Alone. 

How distressful is my condition! what trouble and uneasiness do I feel! and 
what various passions rise in my soul! to leave so good, so amiable a 
master, perhaps to offend him by it: and yet, if I had stayed, this excess of 
his goodness might have brought on worse calamities, and put his whole 
family in confusion. The baroness seems apprehensive that he has a 
particular regard for me: but his heart could never stoop so low; I must not, 
dare not think of it: and my lady seems desperately angry about it: am I 
hated then, and should I be afraid of being beloved? O but myself, myself I 
have most reason to fear, and my foolish heart, that beats so at the thought 
of him. What will become of me? taken out of my humble state, my notions 
now are too refined and too exalted: it is a misfortune, nay, and it is a fault, 


too, to have a mind above one’s condition. I must go: I know it will kill me: 
but no matter. 


SCENE VII. 
THE COUNT, NANINE, a Servant. 


COUNT. 

Stay at that door there somebody, d’ye hear? bring chairs here, quick, make 
haste. [He bows to Nanine, who makes him a low courtesy.] Come, sit 
down. 


NANINE. 
Who, I, sir? 


COUNT. 

Yes: I will have it so: I mean to pay you, Nanine, that respect which your 
conduct, your beauty, and merit deserve: shines the diamond with less 
lustre, or is it less valuable, because found in a desert? What’s the matter? 
your eyes seem bathed in tears: O I see it but too plainly; our angry 
baroness, jealous of your charms, has been venting her ill-humors on you, 
and left my poor girl weeping. 


NANINE. 
No, sir, no: her goodness, I assure you, to me was never greater than at 
present; but everything here softens and affects me. 


COUNT. 
I’m glad to hear it; I was afraid it was some of her malice. 


NANINE. 
Why so, sir? 


COUNT. 

O my dear girl, jealousy reigns in every breast: every man is jealous when 
he is in love, and every woman even before she is so. A young and beautiful 
girl, who at the same time is good-natured and sincere, is sure to displease 
her whole sex: men are more just, and we endeavor as well as we can to 


revenge ourselves on you for your jealousy: but, with regard to Nanine, I 
only do her justice, I love that heart which is void of artifice; I admire the 
display of those extraordinary talents which you have so finely cultivated; 
and I am both surprised and charmed at the ingenuous simplicity of your 
manners. 


NANINE. 

O sir, my merit is small indeed; but I have seen you, have heard and been 
instructed by you: you have raised me too high above my humble birth: I 
owe you but too much: from you only I have learned to think. 


COUNT. 
O Nanine, wit and good sense are not to be taught. 


NANINE. 
I think too much, I fear, for one in my station: my fortune designed me for 
the lowest rank in life. 


COUNT. 
Your virtues have placed you in the highest: but tell me ingenuously, what 
effect had that English book I lent you? 


NANINE. 

Not convinced me at all, sir: I am more than ever of opinion, that there are 
hearts so noble and so generous, that all others must appear mean and vile 
when put in comparison with them. 


COUNT. 
True, Nanine, and you are yourself a proof of it: but permit me to raise you 
for the future to a rank and station here less unworthy of you. 


NANINE. 
My condition, sir, is already too high, and too desirable for me. 


COUNT. 

No, Nanine, that cannot be: henceforward I shall consider you as one of the 
family; my mother is coming, she will look on you as her daughter, my 
esteem, and her tender friendship, will put you on a different footing, and 


place you in a better rank than you have hitherto held under a proud and 
imperious woman. 


NANINE. 
[| Aside. 
She only taught me my duty, sir — and a hard one it is to fulfil. 


COUNT. 

What duty? yours, Nanine, is only to please, and that you always perform; 
would I could do so, too! but you should be more at your ease, and appear 
with more splendor; you are not yet in your proper sphere. 


NANINE. 

I am indeed quite out of it, and it is that which makes me unhappy; ‘tis my 
misfortune, perhaps an irreparable one. [Rising.] O my lord, my master, 
remove, I beseech you, from me all these vanities: I am confused, 
overwhelmed with your excess of goodness; let me live unknown and 
unenvied; heaven formed me for obscurity, and humility has nothing in it 
that to me is grating or disagreeable: leave me to my retreat; what should I 
do in the world, what should I wish to see there, after the admiration of your 
virtues? 


COUNT. 

[To himself. 

It is too much, I can resist no longer. 
[To Nanine. 

You remain in obscurity? you? 


NANINE. 
Whatever I may do, permit me to ask one favor of you. 


COUNT. 
What is it? speak. 


NANINE. 
For some time past you have loaded me with presents. 


COUNT. 


Pardon me, Nanine, I acted but as a tender father who loved his child: I 
have not the art to set off my presents by flattery, I aim not at gallantry, and 
only desire to be just: fortune had done you wrong, and I meant to avenge 
the injury: but nature, in recompense for it, lavished all her bounties on you, 
and her I strove to imitate. 


NANINE. 

You have done a great deal too much; but I flatter myself I may be 
permitted, without being thought ungrateful, to dispose of those noble 
presents, which I shall ever hold dear because they came from you. 


COUNT. 
You mean to affront me, sure. 


SCENE VIII. 
THE COUNT, NANINE, GERMON. 


GERMON. 
My lady wants you; she waits. 


COUNT. 
Let her wait then: what! can’t I speak a moment to you without being 
interrupted? 


NANINE. 
It gives me pain to leave you; but you know, sir, she was my mistress. 


COUNT. 
No: I know it not, nor ever will. 


NANINE. 
She has still a power over me. 


COUNT. 
No such thing: she shall have none — you sigh, Nanine, there’s something 
at the bottom of that heart; what’s the matter? 


NANINE. 


I am sorry to leave you, sir — but I must — O heaven, now all is over. 
[She goes out. 


SCENE IX. 
THE COUNT, GERMON. 


COUNT. 

[To himself. 

She wept as she left me; for a long time she has groaned beneath the 
tyrannical caprice of this peevish baroness, who insults her: and by what 
right, or what authority? but ‘tis an abuse which I will never suffer: this 
world is nothing but a lottery of wealth, titles, dignities, rights, and 
privileges, bartered for without legal claim, and scattered without 
distinction — here, you — 

GERMON. 

My lord. 


COUNT. 

To-morrow morning lay this purse of a hundred louis d’ors on her toilette; 
be sure you don’t fail; you must then go and see after her servants below, 
they’ ll wait there. 


GERMON. 
The baroness shall certainly have them on her toilette according to your 
orders. 


COUNT. 
Blockhead, they’re not for her: for Nanine, I tell you. 


GERMON. 
O very well, sir, I beg pardon. 


COUNT. 

Begone, leave me. [Germon goes out.] This tenderness of mine can never 
be a weakness in me: true, I idolize her; but my heart was not touched by 
her beauty only, her character is to the last degree amiable: I admire her 
soul; but then her low condition — it is too high; were she lower, I should 


love her yet more: but can I marry her? doubtless I may; can one pay too 
dear for being happy? shall I fear the censure of an idle world, and let pride 
deprive me of all I wish for? but then custom — a cruel tyrant: nature has a 
prior right, and should be obeyed: and so I am Blaise’s rival, too; and why 
not? Blaise is a man; he loves her, and he is in the right of it: she can be but 
in the possession of one, though the desire of all: gardeners may sigh for 
her, and so may kings: my happiness will justify my choice. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
THE COUNT, MARIN. 


COUNT. 

[To himself. 

Well; this night is a whole year to me: not once have I closed my eyelids: 
everybody is asleep but me; Nanine sleeps in peace, a sweet repose 
refreshes her charms, while I wander from place to place, and can find no 
rest: I sit down to write, but can’t: then strive to read, but all in vain; I don’t 
know the words before me while I am looking on them, nor can my mind 
retain a single idea: methinks, in every page, I see the name of Nanine 
imprinted by some hand divine — hullo! who’s there? all asleep? German, 
Marin. 


MARIN. 
| Behind the scenes. 
Coming, sir. 


COUNT. 
You idle rascals, make haste, it’s broad daylight; come, come. 


MARIN. 
Lord, sir, what spirit has raised you up so early this morning? 


COUNT. 
Love. 


MARIN. 
O ho! my lady will let none of us sleep long in this house; what did you 
want, sir? 


COUNT. 
Why, Marin, I must have, let me see, by to-morrow at the latest, six new 
horses, a new equipage, a clever chambermaid, notable and careful, a valet 


de chambre, and two footmen, young and well-made, and no libertines; 
some diamonds, some very fine buckles, some gold trinkets, and some new 
stuffs; therefore, be gone, ride post to Paris this instant, never mind killing a 
few horses. 


MARIN. 
O ho, I see how it is; you are caught; my lady baroness is to be our mistress 
to-day, I suppose; you are going to be married to her at last? 


COUNT. 
Whatever my intention is, go you about your business; fly, and make haste 
back. 


MARIN. 
I’m gone, sir. 


SCENE II. 
THE COUNT, GERMON. 


COUNT. 

[To himself. 

And shall I then enjoy the sweet pleasure of honoring, of making happy the 
dear object of my love? The baroness, I know, will be in a rage: with all my 
heart, let her rave as long as she will; I despise her, and the world, and its 
opinion; and am afraid of nobody: I will never be the slave of prejudice; it 
is an enemy whom we ought to subdue, those who make a rational mind 
more virtuous, and those only are respectable: but hark! what noise is that in 
the court? a chariot sure: it must be so; yet who could come at this time in 
the morning? my mother perhaps. Germon — 

GERMON. 

Sir. 


COUNT. 
What is that? 


GERMON. 
A chariot, sir. 


COUNT. 
Whose is it? anybody coming here? 


GERMON. 
No, sir, they’re going. 


COUNT. 
Going? who? where? 


GERMON. 
The baroness, sir, going out immediately. 


COUNT. 
O with all my heart, let her go forever if she pleases! 


GERMON. 
Nanine and she are this minute setting out. 


COUNT. 
O heaven! what sayest thou? Nanine? 


GERMON. 
So the maid says, sir. 


COUNT. 
How is this? 


GERMON. 
My lady, sir, is going with her this morning, to put her into a neighboring 
convent. 


COUNT. 

Away: fly: let us begone: but what am I about? I am too warm to talk to 
them: no matter, I’1] go; I ought — but stop, that must not be, I should at 
once discover all my passion: no — go, Germon, stop them, let everything 
be fast; bring Nanine to me, or answer it with your life. [Germon goes out.] 
So they would have carried her off! what a dreadful stroke! ungrateful, 
cruel, unjust woman! how have I deserved this! what have I done! I only 


loved and adored her; but never declared my passion; never endeavored to 
force her inclinations, or to alarm her timid innocence: why should she fly 
from me? the more I think of it, the more I am astonished. 


SCENE III. 
THE COUNT, NANINE. 


COUNT. 

My sweet girl, is it you? what, run away from me? answer me, explain this 
mystery to me: terrified, I suppose, with the baroness’s threats, you were 
willing to escape; and that tender regard which I have long had for your 
virtues, I know, has quickened her resentment; surely you could not 
yourself have thought of leaving me, of depriving this place of its fairest 
ornament: last night, when I saw you in tears, tell me, Nanine, had you any 
intention of this? answer me, tell me, why would you have wished to leave 
me? 


NANINE. 
Behold me on my knees, and trembling before you. 


COUNT. 
[Raising her up. 
Rise, Nanine, and tell me — I tremble more myself. 


NANINE. 

My lady, sir — 
COUNT. 

Well — what of her? 


NANINE. 
That lady, sir, whom I honor and esteem, did not, I assure you, force me to 
the convent. 


COUNT. 
And could it then be your own choice? O misery! 


NANINE. 


It was, I own it was: I entreated her to restrain my wandering thoughts — 
she wanted to marry me. 


COUNT. 
Indeed? to whom? 


NANINE. 
To your gardener. 


COUNT. 
O the worthy choice! 


NANINE. 
I, sir, was ashamed, and to the last degree unhappy: I who in vain endeavor 
to stifle sentiments far above my condition, I whom your bounty had raised 
too high, must now be punished by the loss of that goodness which I never 
deserved. 


COUNT. 
You punish yourself, Nanine, and for what? 


NANINE. 

For having dared to raise the resentment of your relation, sir, who was once 
my mistress; I know, sir, I am disagreeable to her; the very sight of me 
disgusts her: she has reason indeed, for when I was near her, I was guilty of 
a weakness which I shall ever feel; it grows on me every hour: but I would 
have torn it from my breast; I would have humbled, by the austerities of a 
convent, this proud heart, exalted by your goodness, and revenged on it the 
involuntary crime: but the bitterest grief I felt, was my fear of offending 
you. 


COUNT. 

[Turning from her, and walking about. 

What sentiments! what a noble and ingenuous mind! Can she be prejudiced 
in my favor? was she afraid of loving me? O exalted virtue! 


NANINE. 


If I have offended you, I beg a thousand pardons; but permit me, sir, in 
some deep retreat to hide my sorrows, and to reflect in secret on my own 
duty, and your goodness to me. 


COUNT. 

No more of that: now, observe me, the baroness is your friend, and out of 
her generosity has provided you with a servant, a rustic, a boor, for your 
husband. I know of one who will at least be less unworthy of you: in birth 
and fortune far superior to Blaise; young, honest, and well provided for: a 
man, I assure you, of sense and reflection: his character very different from 
those of the present age: if I am not much mistaken, he’ll make you an 
excellent husband: is not this better than a convent? 


NANINE. 

No: sir, I own to you, this new favor which you would bestow on me has 
nothing in it that can give me any real satisfaction: you know my grateful 
heart, read there my real sentiments, and see why I wish to retreat from the 
world: a gardener, or the monarch of the whole world, who should offer 
marriage to me, would be equally displeasing. 


COUNT. 
You have determined me: and now, Nanine, know the man for whom I have 
designed you: you already esteem him: he is yours; he adores you: that 
husband is — myself. I see, you are troubled and surprised: but speak to 
me; my life depends on you: O recollect yourself, you are strangely 
agitated. 


NANINE. 
What do I hear? can it be? 


COUNT. 
It is no more than you deserve. 


NANINE. 

In love with me? O do not think, do not imagine I will ever dare to claim 
my conquest: no, sir, never will I suffer you to descend thus low for me: 
such marriages, believe me, sir, are always unhappy: fancy vanishes, and 
repentance alone remains. No, I will call your ancestors to witness — alas! 


sir, think not on me: you took pity on my youth: this heart, which you have 
formed, which is your own work, would be unworthy of your care, if it 
could accept from you this noblest present. No, sir, I owe you at least this 
refusal: my heart shall sacrifice itself for your sake. 


COUNT. 

No more: for I am resolved, and you shall be my wife. Did you not this 
moment assure me you would refuse every other man, though he were a 
prince? 


NANINE. 
I did, and repent not of the resolution. 


COUNT. 
Do you hate me then? 


NANINE. 
Should I have fled, should I have avoided, should I have feared, if I had 
hated you? 


COUNT. 
It is enough, and I am fixed. 


NANINE. 
What then have you determined on? 


COUNT. 
Our marriage. 


NANINE. 
Think, sir. 


COUNT. 
I have thought of everything. 


NANINE. 
And foreseen too? 


COUNT. 


I have. 


NANINE. 

If you love me, believe me, sir — 

COUNT. 

I do believe — that I have resolved on the only means to make myself 


happy. 


NANINE. 

But you forget — 

COUNT. 

I have forgotten nothing: everything is ordered, and everything shall be 
ready. 


NANINE. 

What! in spite of all I say, will your obstinate passion — 

COUNT. 

Yes, in spite of you, my impatient love must urge the happy moment. I will 
quit you for a minute, that henceforth we may never part: adieu, my dear 
Nanine. 


SCENE IV. 


NANINE. 

[Alone. 

Good heaven! do I dream? or am I indeed arrived at the summit of earthly 
happiness? ‘tis not the honor, great as it is; ‘tis not the splendor that dazzles 
me: no: I despise it all: but to wed the most generous of men, the dear 
object of all my timid wishes, him whom I was so much afraid of loving, 
him whom I adore, yet I love him too much to wish he should demean 
himself for my sake: but it is impossible to avoid it; I cannot now escape 
him: what can I do? heaven, I trust, will direct me, and support my 
weakness, perhaps even — but I’ll write to him — and yet how to begin, 
and what to say — what a surprise! I will write immediately before I enter 
into this solemn engagement. 


SCENE V. 


NANINE, BLAISE. 


BLAISE. 
O there she is: well, my little maid, my lady has spoken to you in my favor, 
has she not? ha! she writes on, and takes no notice of me. 


NANINE. 
[Writing on. 
O Blaise, good morrow to you. 


BLAISE. 
Good morrow is but a cold compliment. 


NANINE. 

[ Writing. 

Every word I write doubles my distress, and my whole letter is full of 
doubts and uneasiness. 


BLAISE. 

How she writes offhand! O she’s a great genius; and a monstrous wit: I wish 
I was a wit too, then I’d tell her — 

NANINE. 

Well, sir. 


BLAISE. 

Lackaday, she’s so clever, I’m afraid to speak: I shall never be able to break 
my mind to her — yet I was hot upon’t, and came here o’ purpose; that I 
did. 


NANINE. 
Dear Blaise, you must do me a piece of service. 


BLAISE. 
Marry, two an’ you will. 


NANINE. 
I shall trust to your discretion, to your good heart, Blaise; nay, I do you but 
justice. 


BLAISE. 
O no ceremony; for look you, ma’am, Blaise is ready to serve you, and 
there’s an end of it. Come, come, make no secret. 


NANINE. 
You often go to the neighboring village, to Remival, the right hand side of 
the road. 


BLAISE. 
Yes, yes. 


NANINE. 
Could you find one Philip Hombert for me there? 


BLAISE. 
Philip Hombert? I know nothing of him: what sort of a man is he? 


NANINE. 
He came there, I believe, but yesterday evening; do you look him up, and 
give him immediately this money, and this letter. 


BLAISE. 
Oh, money is it? 


NANINE. 

And at the same time deliver him this packet: go on horse-back that you 
may return the sooner: away, make haste, and be assured I’ll remember you 
for it. 


BLAISE. 
I would go for you to the world’s end — this Philip Hombert is a happy 
rogue: the purse is full: all ready rhino. What, is it a debt? 


NANINE. 

Yes: and well proved; nothing can be more sacred, therefore take care of it: 
hark’ee, Blaise, Hombert may not be known in the village, perhaps he is not 
yet returned: if you can’t give the letter into his own hands, bring it me back 
again: my dear friend, remember that. 


BLAISE. 
My dear friend! 


NANINE. 
I shall depend on you. 


BLAISE. 
Her dear friend! O lud! 


NANINE. 
I rely entirely upon you, and expect everything from your fidelity. 


SCENE VI. 
THE BARONESS, BLAISE. 


BLAISE. 

What a message! and where the deuce could this money come from? it 
would have been of service to me in housekeeping: but she has a friendship 
for me, and that’s better than money, so away we go. 

[As he is putting the money and letter into his pocket, he meets the 
baroness, and runs full against her. 


BARONESS. 
How now, booby? a little more and you’d have broken my head. 


BLAISE. 
I beg your pardon, madam. 


BARONESS. 
Where are you going? have you heard anything of Nanine? what is she 
about? is the count in a violent passion? what have you got there, a letter? 


BLAISE. 
O that’s a secret: poise on her! 


BARONESS. 
Let me look at it. 


BLAISE. 
Nanine will be angry. 


BARONESS. 
Nanine! could she write, and send it by you? give it me this minute, or I’ll 
break off your match immediately; give it me, I say. 


BLAISE. 
[Laughing. 
He! he! 


BARONESS. 
What do you laugh at? 


BLAISE. 
[Sall laughing. 
Ah! ah! 


BARONESS. 
I must know the contents of this; — [Breaks open the letter] if I am not 
mistaken, they concern me nearly. 


BLAISE. 

[Laughing. 

Ah! ah! ah! how she is nicked now! she has got nothing there but a scrap of 
paper: but I shall keep the money, and carry it to Philip Hombert: yes, yes, 
must obey my mistress. Servant, ma’am. 


SCENE VII. 


THE BARONESS. 

[Alone. 

Now let’s see what we have got. [Reads.] “Both my joy and tenderness are 
unspeakable, as is my happiness also: what a moment was this for you to 
come in! when I cannot see or hear you, cannot throw myself into your 
arms: but, I conjure you, take these packets, and accept the contents of 
them. Know, I have been offered a most noble and truly enviable condition 
in life, such as I might well be dazzled with the prospect of: but there is 


nothing which I would not sacrifice to the only one on earth whom my heart 
ought to love.” Very fine indeed! upon my word, Nanine, an excellent style: 
how prettily she writes! the innocent orphan: her passion speaks most 
eloquently: a rare billet this! O thou sly jade: thus you deceived poor Blaise, 
and thus deprived me of my lover: this going into a convent, I find, was all 
a feint, a pretence; and the count’s money, it seems, is for Philip Hombert: 
thou little coquette! but I am glad of it: the count’s perfidiousness to me 
deserved this return: I thought indeed Nanine’s heart was as mean as her 
birth, and now I am satisfied of it. 


SCENE VIII. 
THE COUNT, BARONESS. 


BARONESS. 

But here comes the philosopher, the sentimental Count d’Olban, the wise 
lover, the man above prejudice: your servant, noble count, approach and 
laugh, my dear lover, at the most ridiculous circumstance: do you know 
Philip Hombert, of Remival? but, to be sure, you can’t be a stranger to your 
— rival. 


COUNT. 
What is all this, pray? 


BARONESS. 
This billet perhaps will inform you: this Hombert must be a handsome lad. 


COUNT. 

You are too late, madam, now with your schemes; my resolution once 
made, I am not to be shaken: be satisfied, madam, with the shameful trick 
you wanted to play me this morning. 


BARONESS. 

You’ll find this new one worse, I believe: there, read: [Gives him the letter] 
you’ ll like it vastly: you know the hand, and you know the virtue of the dear 
nymph that has subdued you: [While he is reading it he seems confounded, 
grows pale and angry] well, sir, what think you of the style? — he sees 
nothing, says nothing, hears nothing: poor man! but he deserves it. 


COUNT. 
Did I read aright? it cannot be. I am astonished, thunder-struck; ungrateful 
sex! perfidious creature! 


BARONESS. 

[Aside. 

I know his temper well; naturally violent, quick and resolute: he’ll do 
something immediately. 


SCENE IX. 
THE COUNT, BARONESS, GERMON. 


GERMON. 
Yonder comes Madam d’Olban: she’s in the avenue already. 


BARONESS. 
Is the old woman returned? 


GERMON. 
Sir, sir, my lady, your mother, is coming. 


BARONESS. 
His anger has taken away his hearing: the letter operates finely. 


GERMON. 
[Bawling out to him. 
Sir. 


COUNT. 

Does she think — 
GERMON. 

[Aloud. 

My lady, sir, your mother. 


COUNT. 
What is Nanine doing at this instant? 


GERMON. 


Writing in her own apartment — but, sir — 

COUNT. 

[With an air of coolness. 

Go, seize her papers; bring me what she writes, and then let her be sent 
away. 


GERMON. 
Who, sir? 


COUNT. 
Nanine. 


GERMON. 
I can never have the heart to do it, sir: O sir, if you knew how she charms us 
all, so noble, so good! 


COUNT. 
Do it, sir, or see my face no more. 


GERMON. 
I obey, sir. 
[He goes out. 


SCENE X. 
THE COUNT, BARONESS. 


BARONESS. 

Now, the day is ours: I give you joy, sir, of your return to reason: now, sir, is 
it not true as I told you, the low-bred always retain something of their 
former condition, and persons of family alone have hearts truly noble? 
Blood, sir, let me tell you, does everything, and meanness of birth will 
inspire Nanine with sentiments you never suspected her of. 


COUNT. 

That I don’t believe: but come, we’ll talk no more about it, but endeavor to 
make amends for past errors: every man has his follies, at some part of his 
life; we all go wrong; and he is least to blame who repents the soonest. 


BARONESS. 
‘Tis well observed. 


COUNT. 
Never mention her to me again: be silent on that head, I entreat you. 


BARONESS. 
Most willingly. 


COUNT. 
I beg this subject of our dispute may be entirely forgotten. 


BARONESS. 
But will you remember then your former vows? 


COUNT. 
Well, well, I understand you, I will. 


BARONESS. 

And quickly, too, or you will not repair the injury: our marriage so 
shamefully deferred is an affront — 

COUNT. 

That shall be made amends for; but, madam, we must have — 
BARONESS. 

Have what? we must have a lawyer. 


COUNT. 
You know, madam, that — I waited for my mother. 


BARONESS. 
And here she comes. 


SCENE XI. 
THE MARCHIONESS D’OLBAN, THE COUNT, BARONESS. 


COUNT. 
[To his mother. 


Madam, I should have — [Aside] O Philip Hombert! [To his mother] but 
you have prevented me: my respect and tenderness — [Aside] with that air 
of innocence too! perfidious wretch! 


MARCHIONESS. 

Why, you rave, child; I heard indeed, as I passed through Paris, that your 
head was a little touched, and I find there was some truth in it; how long has 
this misfortune — 

COUNT. 

Good heaven! how confused I am! 


MARCHIONESS. 
Does it seize you often? 


COUNT. 
It never will again, madam. 


MARCHIONESS. 
I should be glad to speak with you alone. [Turns to the baroness and makes 
her a formal courtesy.] Good morrow, madam. 


BARONESS. 

[Aside. 

The old fool! [Turning to the Marchioness] Madam, I leave you the 
pleasure of entertaining the count at your leisure, and retire. 

[She goes out. 


SCENE XII. 
THE MARCHIONESS, THE COUNT. 


MARCHIONESS. 

[Talking very fast, and in the manner of a little prattling old woman. 

Well, sir, and so you intend to make the baroness my daughter-in-law: ‘twas 
this, to tell you the truth, that brought me here so soon: she’s a peevish, 
impertinent, proud, opinionated creature, and one who never had the least 
regard for me: last year, when I supped with the Marchioness Agard, she 
said before all the company, I was a babbler. Lord forbid I should ever sup 


there again: a babbler! besides, I know, between you and me, she is not so 
rich; and that, let me tell you, son, is a great point, and we ought to be well- 
informed about it: they tell me that the Chateau d’Orme did but half of it 
belong to her husband, and that the other half was disputed by a long 
lawsuit, that is not finished to this day: that I had from your grandpapa, and 
he always told the truth: ay, he was a man; there are few such nowadays: 
there is nothing now at Paris but a set of half-men, vain, foolish, impertinent 
coxcombs, talking on every subject, and laughing at times past. Oh, their 
eternal clack distracts me, prating about new kitchens, and new fashions: 
we hear of nothing now but bankrupts, and distress, and ruin: the wives, in 
short, are licentious, and the husbands simpletons: everything grows worse 
and worse. 


COUNT. 

[Reading the letter over again. 

Who could have thought it? this is a desperate stroke indeed. Well, 
Germon? 


SCENE XIII. 
THE MARCHIONESS, THE COUNT, GERMON. 


GERMON. 
Here’s your lawyer, sir. 


COUNT. 
O let him wait. 


GERMON. 
And here’s the paper, sir, she sent you. 


COUNT. 

[Reading. 

Give it me — well, let me see: she loves me, she says here, and refuses me 
out of — respect. Faithless woman! thou hast not told me the true reason of 
that refusal. 


MARCHIONESS. 


My son’s head is certainly turned: ‘tis the baroness’s doing: love has taken 
away his senses. 


COUNT. 
[To Germon. 
Is Nanine gone! shall I be rid of her? 


GERMON. 
Alas! sir, she has already put on her old rustic garb with the greatest 
modesty, and never murmured or complained. 


COUNT. 
Very likely so. 


GERMON. 
She bore her misfortune with the utmost tranquillity, while everybody about 
her was in tears. 


COUNT. 
With tranquillity, sayest thou? 


MARCHIONESS. 
Whom are you talking about? 


GERMON. 
O madam, poor Nanine, she is going to be driven away, and everybody 
laments the loss of her. 


MARCHIONESS. 

To be driven away? how is this? I don’t understand it: what! my little 
Nanine go! call her back again: my charming orphan! what has she done, 
pray? why, Nanine was my present to you. O I remember, at ten years of 
age she delighted everybody that saw her: our baroness took her, and I said 
then she would be ill-used; I knew it would be so: but you never mind what 
I say; you will do everything of your own head: but let me tell you, turning 
Nanine out of doors thus is a very bad action. 


COUNT. 


Alone, on foot, without money, without assistance! 


GERMON. 

O sir, I forgot to tell you: an old man asked after you below, and says he 
wants to speak to you on an affair of importance, which he can 
communicate to none but yourself: he wants to throw himself at your feet. 


COUNT. 
In my present unhappy situation of mind, am I fit to converse with 
anybody? 


MARCHIONESS. 

You are uneasy enough, I believe, child, and so am I, too, to drive away 
poor Nanine, and make up a marriage which you knew would be 
disagreeable to me: come, it was not a wise thing: in three months’ time you 
will be weary of one another: I’ II tell you what happened exactly like this to 
my cousin the Marquis of Marmure: his wife was as sour as verjuice, 
though, by the by, yours is worse; when they married, they thought they 
loved one another, and in two months after they were parted. My lady went 
to live with her gallant, a foolish, sharking, extravagant fop; and my lord 
took a vile, tricking, ridiculous coquette! fine suppers, country houses, 
horses, clothes, a rascally steward, new trinkets bought on trust, lawyers, 
contracts, interest-money, all together soon ruined them, and in two years 
both went together to the hospital. O, and now I think of it, I remember 
another story, more tragical, and more extraordinary than the other, it was of 
q— 

COUNT. 

My dear mother, we must go in to dinner: come — could I ever have 
suspected such infidelity! 


MARCHIONESS. 
“Tis really dreadful: but I'll tell it you all at table: in proper time and place, 
son, it may be of great use to you. Away. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
NANINE, clothed as a country girl, GERMON. 


GERMON. 
We are all in tears at the thought of losing you. 


NANINE. 
It is time to go: I’ve staid too long already. 


GERMON. 
But you won’t leave us forever, I hope, and in this dress, too? 


NANINE. 
Obscurity was my first condition. 


GERMON. 
What a change! and only from this morning: to suffer is nothing, but to be 
degraded is terrible. 


NANINE. 
No, no, there are a thousand times worse misfortunes. 


GERMON. 

I admire your patience and humility; surely my master must have been ill- 
advised: our baroness has certainly abused her power: she must have done 
you this injury, the count could never have the heart. 


NANINE. 
I am indebted to him for everything; and, if he thinks fit to banish me, I 
must submit; his favors are his own, and he has a right to recall them. 


GERMON. 
Who would ever have expected such a change? what do you intend to do 
with yourself? 


NANINE. 
To retire, and repent. 


GERMON. 
How we shall all detest the baroness! 


NANINE. 
They have made me miserable, but I forgive them. 


GERMON. 
But what shall I tell my master from you when you are gone? 


NANINE. 
Tell him, I thank him for restoring me to my former condition: tell him that, 
forever sensible of his goodness, I shall forget nothing but his — cruelty. 


GERMON. 

You melt my very soul; I could leave this house immediately to go along 
with you wherever you went: but Blaise is beforehand with us all: he will 
go and live with you, and we are all ready to follow him. 


NANINE. 
No, Germon, that I’m sure you are not. O Germon, to be driven out in this 
manner — and by whom? 


GERMON. 
The devil is certainly at the bottom of this business: you are leaving us, and 
my master is going to be married. 


NANINE. 
Married, sayest thou? indeed? nay, then let us be gone: O he was too 
dangerous for me — farewell. 


GERMON. 
Well! after all, my master must have a cruel heart, to banish so sweet a 
creature: she seems a most amiable girl, but in this world one should swear 
to nothing. 


SCENE II. 
THE COUNT, GERMON. 


COUNT. 
Well, is she gone at last? 


GERMON. 
Yes, sir, ‘tis done. 


COUNT. 
I’m glad of it. 


GERMON. 
Then, sir, you have a heart of iron. 


COUNT. 
Did Philip Hombert meet and give her his hand? 


GERMON. 
What Philip Hombert, sir? alas! sir, poor Nanine went off without a creature 
to give her his hand; she would not even accept of mine. 


COUNT. 
And where is she gone? 


GERMON. 
That I know not; most probably to her friends. 


COUNT. 
Ay, at Remival, I suppose. 


GERMON. 
Yes, I believe she went that road. 


COUNT. 

Go, Germon, immediately, and conduct her to that convent where the 
baroness was going this morning, I’ll lodge her in that safe retreat: these 
hundred louis d’ors will secure her reception; carry them to her, but take 


care she does not know they come from me: tell her ‘tis a present from my 
mother: on no account mention my name to her. 


GERMON. 
Very well, sir, I shall obey your orders. 
[He goes towards the door. 


COUNT. 
Germon, you saw her as she went off? 


GERMON. 
I did, sir. 


COUNT. 
Did she seem dejected? did she weep? 


GERMON. 
She behaved still better, sir; a few tears dropped from her, but she strove as 
much as she could to repress them. 


COUNT. 

Did she let fall anything that betrayed her sentiments? did you remark — 
GERMON. 

What, sir? 


COUNT. 
Did she say anything of me? 


GERMON. 
Yes, sir; a great deal. 


COUNT. 
Tell me, then, rascal, what did she say? 


GERMON. 
That you were her master, her best and kindest benefactor; that she shall 
forget everything — but your cruelty. 


COUNT. 


Away — be sure you take care she never returns; [Germon going out] and 
hark’ee, Germon. 


GERMON. 
Sir. 


COUNT. 
One word more: remember, if, by chance, as you are conducting her, one 
Philip Hombert should follow you, that you treat him in a proper manner. 


GERMON. 

O, sir, ll use him most politely, and treat him with a good drubbing, that 
you may depend on: I’ll do the business honestly, I warrant you: young 
Hombert, you say? 


COUNT. 
The same. 


GERMON. 

Very well: I have not the honor to know him, but the first man I see will I 
trim most heartily, and afterwards make him tell me his name. [He goes 
towards the door and comes back.] This young Hombert, I'll lay my life, is 
some lover of hers, a beau, a prig, I suppose, the cock of the village. Let me 
alone to deal with him. 


COUNT. 
Do as I bid you, and immediately. 


GERMON. 
I thought there was some lover in the case — and Blaise, too, puts in his 
claim, I suppose. Ay: they always love their equals better than their masters. 


COUNT. 
Begone, I tell you. 


SCENE III. 


THE COUNT. 


[Alone. 

He’s in the right, and has hit on the true cause of my unhappiness, but I 
shall myself be the punisher of my own folly. I must now marry the 
baroness; it is determined, and I can’t avoid it: ‘tis dreadful; but I have 
deserved it; ‘twill at least be a convenient match: she’s not very tractable 
indeed, but every man may rule, if he has a mind to it; and he who has 
resolution may, at any time, be master in his own house. 


SCENE IV. 
THE COUNT, BARONESS, MARCHIONESS. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Well, son, you are going to marry this lady here? 


COUNT. 
Yes, madam. 


MARCHIONESS. 
This night she is to be your wife and my daughter-in-law? 


BARONESS. 
If you approve of it, madam; I suppose I shall have your consent. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Why, I must give it, I think: but to-morrow I shall take my leave of you. 


COUNT. 
Your leave, madam, why so? 


MARCHIONESS. 

I shall take my Nanine with me: since you have thought fit to turn her out of 
doors, I shall take her under my protection: I have a match in my eye for 
ner: I propose marrying her to the young chief justice, nephew to the 
attorney-general, Jean Roc Souci; he whose father met with that comical 
adventure at Corbeil; you must have heard of him: yes, I will take care of 
this poor child, I’m determined: she is a jewel, and deserves to be well set. 
Ill marry her off immediately. Your servant. 


COUNT. 
My dear mother, don’t be in a passion: leave me to manage my own affairs, 
and let Nanine go into a convent. 


BARONESS. 
Indeed, madam, you may believe us, such a girl as Nanine is not fit to go 
into a family. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Ha! why, what’s the matter? 


BARONESS. 
O a little affair only. 


MARCHIONESS. 
But pray — 
BARONESS. 

O nothing at all. 


MARCHIONESS. 

Nothing! a great deal, I’m afraid: I understand you mighty well: some little 
indiscretion I suppose: nothing more likely, for to be sure, she’s very 
handsome. Ay, ay, we are all frail; we tempt, and are tempted; the heart has 
its weakness: young girls are always a little coquettish: but come, it is not 
so bad as you make it; tell me fairly, what my poor child has done? 


COUNT. 
I tell you, madam? 


MARCHIONESS. 
You seem, after all, at the bottom to have some regard for the girl, and 
perhaps you may — 


SCENE V. 


THE COUNT, MARCHIONESS, BARONESS, MARIN. 
| Booted. 


MARIN. 
I’ve done it, sir; it’s all agreed for. 


MARCHIONESS. 
What’s agreed for? 


BARONESS. 
Ay, what, sir, what? 


MARIN. 
Why, sir, ve done as you ordered me, spoke to the tradesmen, and you’ll 
have your equipage tomorrow. 


BARONESS. 
What equipage? 


MARIN. 

Everything, madam, that your future spouse had ordered; six fine horses, 
and a charming berlin; I’m sure your ladyship will like it; it’s very fine; the 
panels all varnished by Martin: the diamonds, too, are brilliant, and well- 
chosen; and the new stuffs quite in taste. — O nothing comes up to them. 


BARONESS. 
[To the count. 
And had you ordered all this? 


COUNT. 
I had — [Aside] but for whom! 


MARIN. 

Everything will come to-morrow morning in the coach, and will be ready 
for your wedding in the evening: O there’s nothing like Paris for getting 
everything at a minute’s waming, if you have but money. As I came back, I 
called on the lawyer; he’s just by, finishing your affair. 


BARONESS. 
It has hung a long time in suspense. 


MARCHIONESS. 
[| Aside. 
I wish it would hang these forty years. 


MARIN. 
In the hall I met a poor old man, sighing and in tears; he has waited a long 
time, he says, and begs to speak to you. 


BARONESS. 
An impertinent fellow! let him go about his business: he has chosen the 
wrong time to trouble us now. 


MARCHIONESS. 

Why, so, madam? have a little consideration: son, let me tell you, it’s very 
wrong to repulse poor people in this manner; I have told you over and over, 
when you were a child, you ought to treat them with indulgence; hear what 
they have to say; be courteous, and affable to them: are not they men as 
well as yourself? we don’t know perhaps whom we affront, and may repent 
our hardness of heart: the proud never prosper. [To Marin.] Go, see to that 
old man. 


MARIN. 
I will, ma’am. [He goes out. | 


COUNT. 
Forgive me, madam, my respects are always due to you, and I am ready to 
see this man, in spite of my present embarrassment. 


SCENE VI. 
THE COUNT, MARCHIONESS, BARONESS, A PEASANT. 


MARCHIONESS. 
| To the Peasant. 
Come, come, speak, don’t be afraid. 


PEASANT. 


O my lord, for heaven’s sake, hear me; permit me to fall at your feet, and to 
give you back — 

COUNT. 

Rise, friend; I’ll not be knelt to; do not imagine me capable of such pride: 
you seem to be an honest man, do you want employment in my family? 
who are you? 


MARCHIONESS. 
Cheer up, man. 


PEASANT. 
Alas! sir, I am the father of — Nanine. 


COUNT. 
You? 


BARONESS. 
Your daughter’s a slut. 


PEASANT. 

This, sir, is what I feared: this is the cruel stroke that has wounded my poor 
heart: I thought indeed so much money could not fairly belong to one in her 
condition: we little folks soon lose our integrity when we come among the 
great. 


BARONESS. 
There he’s right enough: but still he’s a deceiver, for Nanine is not his 
daughter, she was an orphan. 


PEASANT. 

It is too true, she was so: I left her with her poor relatives in her infant 
years, having lost her mother, with all my fortune; obliged by necessity, I 
went to serve abroad; and as I would not have her pass for the daughter of a 
soldier, forbade her ever to mention my name. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Why so? for my part, I respect a soldier: we stand in need of them 
sometimes. 


COUNT. 
What is there shameful in the profession? 


PEASANT. 
It meets indeed with less honor than it deserves. 


COUNT. 

The prejudice against them is inexcusable. I own, I esteem an honest 
soldier, who hazards his life in the defence of his king and country, much 
more than an important, self-sufficient scoundrel, whose knavish industry 
sucks up the blood of his fellow subjects. 


MARCHIONESS. 
You must have been in a great many battles: let me have an account of them 
all; I long to hear it. 


PEASANT. 

In my present unhappy condition you must excuse me: let it suffice to 
inform you, that I received a thousand promises of advancement; but, 
without friends, how was it possible to rise? thrown amongst the common 
crowd, all I could do was to distinguish myself, and honor my only reward. 


MARCHIONESS. 
You were then well-born? 


BARONESS. 
Fie: how can you think so! well-born indeed! 


PEASANT. 
No, madam: but I was born of honest parents, and merited — a better 
daughter. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Could you have had a better? 


COUNT. 
Well! go on. 


MARCHIONESS. 
A better than Nanine? 


COUNT. 
Prithee, go on. 


PEASANT. 

My daughter, I understood, was brought up here, and treated in the kindest 
manner; I thought myself happy, and blessed heaven for your goodness, and 
paternal care of her; I came to the neighboring village, full of hopes and 
fears; I own I trembled for her dangerous youth; and, by this lady’s 
intimation, find I had but too much reason; it has shocked me to the soul; 
but I thought a hundred louis d’ors, besides diamonds, was a treasure too 
great to be fairly come by: she could never be mistress of them, but at the 
expense of her innocence: the bare suspicion makes me shudder; if it be so, 
I shall die with grief and shame: but I came as soon as possible, to give 
them you back again: they are yours, therefore, I beseech you, take them: if 
my daughter is to blame, punish me, but don’t ruin her. 


MARCHIONESS. 
O my dear son, I cannot bear this; it overpowers me. 


BARONESS. 
What is all this? a dream? a trick? 


COUNT. 
O what have I done? 


PEASANT. 
[Taking out the purse and the letter. 
Here, sir, take them. 


COUNT. 
I take them! no: they were given to her, and she has made a noble use of 
them: was it to you, then, the message was delivered? who brought it? 


PEASANT. 
Your gardener, sir, in whom Nanine ventured to confide. 


COUNT. 
Was it directed to you? 


PEASANT. 
It was, I own it, sir. 


COUNT. 
O grief! O tenderness! what excess of virtue in them both! but now your 
name? — O [| am lost, distracted. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Ay, your name. What mystery is this? 


PEASANT. 
Philip Hombert de Gatine. 


COUNT. 
O my father! 


BARONESS. 
What does he say? 


COUNT. 

How day breaks in upon me! I have done wrong, and I must make amends 
for it: O if you knew how culpable I have been! I have injured the sublimest 
virtue. [He steps aside, and speaks to one of his servants.] away: fly. 


BARONESS. 
What is all this emotion for? 


COUNT. 
My coach immediately. 


MARCHIONESS. 

Now, madam, you must be her protectress: when we have done such an 
injury, we should blush at nothing so much as an imperfect repentance; my 
son often has his whims, which people are too apt to mistake for 
unpardonable follies; but at bottom he has a generous soul, and is naturally 


good; I can do what I please with him: you, my daughter-in-law, are not so 
well-disposed. 


BARONESS. 
I shall grow out of all patience: how confused and thoughtful he looks! 
what strange scheme now is he meditating upon? well, sir, what do you 
intend to do? 


MARCHIONESS. 
Ay, for Nanine? 


BARONESS. 
Make her a handsome present, and satisfy her. 


MARCHIONESS. 
That will be the least we can do. 


BARONESS. 
But as to seeing her that I never will: she shall not come nigh the castle: do 
you hear me? 


COUNT. 
Yes, I hear you. 


MARCHIONESS. 
[ Aside. 
What a heart of stone! 


BARONESS. 
Don’t give my suspicions cause to break out, sir. Ha! you hesitate. 


COUNT. 
[After a pause of some time. 
No, madam, I am resolved. 


BARONESS. 
That respect at least is owing to me; nay, to both of us. 


MARCHIONESS. 


And can you be so cruel, son? 


BARONESS. 
What step do you propose to take? 


COUNT. 

“Tis taken already: you know my heart, madam, and the frankness of it: I 
must be plain with you: I had promised you my hand; but the design of our 
marriage was only to put an end to a tedious lawsuit between us, which I 
will now do immediately, by willingly resigning to you all those rights and 
pretensions which were the foundation of it: even the interest shall be yours; 
I give up everything, take, and enjoy it: if we cannot be man and wife, let us 
at least live as friends and relatives: let everything that gave mutual 
uneasiness be forgotten; there is no reason why, because we can’t love, we 
should hate each other. 


BARONESS. 

Your falsehood is what I expected: but I renounce your presents, and 
yourself: yes, traitor, I see now who you mean to live with, and how low 
your passion sinks you: go, and be a slave to her, I leave you to your 
unworthy choice. 

[She goes out. 


SCENE VII. 
THE COUNT, MARCHIONESS, PHILIP HOMBERT. 


COUNT. 

No, madam, ‘tis not unworthy, my soul is not blinded by an idle passion: 
that virtue which it is my duty to reward ought to melt, but cannot debase 
me: what they call meanness in this old man constitutes his merit, and 
makes him truly noble: if I would be so, I must pay the price of it: where 
souls are thus ennobled by themselves, and distinguished by superior 
characters, we should pass over common rules: their birth, low as it is, when 
attended with such virtues, will make my family but more illustrious. 


MARCHIONESS. 
What are you talking about? 


SCENE VIII. 
THE COUNT, MARCHIONESS, NANINE, PHILIP HOMBERT. 


COUNT. 
[To his mother. 
Look at her, and guess. 


MARCHIONESS. 

[To Nanine. 

My dearest child, come to my arms: but she is strangely clothed, and yet 
how handsome she looks, and modest too! 


NANINE. 
[Pays her respects to the Marchioness, and then runs to her father. 
O nature demands my first acknowledgments, my dear father! 


PHILIP HOMBERT. 
O heaven! my daughter! O sir, you have made me amends for forty years’ 
afflictions. 


COUNT. 
Ay, but how must I repair the injury I have done to such exalted virtue! to 
come back in this dress, how mean it is, but she adorns it; Nanine does 
honor to everything: speak, my Nanine, can your goodness pardon the 
affront? 


NANINE. 
Can you, sir, doubt my forgiveness of it? I never thought, after all your 
bounty to me, you could injure me. 


COUNT. 

If you have indeed forgotten the wrong I did you, give me a proof of it: 
once more, and only once, I take upon me to command you; but this once 
you must swear — to obey me. 


PHILIP HOMBERT. 
I am sure she owes it to you, and her gratitude — 


NANINE. 
[To her father. 
He need not doubt, sir, of my obedience. 


COUNT. 

I shall depend on it: let me tell you then, that all your duty is not yet paid: I 
have seen you on your knees to my mother, and to your own father; one 
thing still remains for you, and that is, now, before them, to embrace — 
your husband. 


NANINE. 
Who? I? 


MARCHIONESS. 
Are you in earnest? can it be? 


PHILIP HOMBERT. 
O my child! 


COUNT. 
[To his mother. 
By your permission, madam. 


MARCHIONESS. 
My dear child, the family will be in a strange uproar about it. 


COUNT. 
O when they see Nanine, they must approve. 


PHILIP HOMBERT. 
What a stroke of fortune! O sir, I never thought you could descend thus low. 


COUNT. 
You promised to obey, and I must have it so. 


MARCHIONESS. 
My son. 


COUNT. 


My happiness, madam, depends on this important moment: interest alone, 
we know, has made a thousand marriages; we have seen the wisest men 
consult fortune and character only: her character is irreproachable; and as to 
fortune, she wants it not: justice and inclination shall do what avarice has so 
often done before: let me, then, madam, have your consent, and finish all. 


NANINE. 

No, madam, you must not consent; indeed you must not; oppose his 
passion, oppose mine: let me entreat you, do: love has blinded him, do you, 
madam, remove the veil: let me live far from him, and at a distance only 
adore his virtues: you know my condition; you see my father: can I, ought I, 
ever to wish to call you mother? 


MARCHIONESS. 

Yes; you can, you ought: it is enough: I can hold out no longer: this last 
generosity has entirely subdued me: it tells me how much I ought to love: it 
is as singular, as extraordinary, as Nanine herself. 


NANINE. 
Then, madam, I obey; my heart can no longer resist the power of love. 


MARCHIONESS. 
Let this happy day be the worthy recompense of virtue, but let it not be 
made a precedent. 


End of the Third and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
DARMIN, ADINE. 


ADINE. 

[Dressed like a Turk. 

O my dear uncle, what a cruel voyage! what dangers have we run! and then 
my dress and appearance, too: still must I conceal under this turban my sex, 
my name, and the secret of my foolish heart. 


DARMIN. 

At last we are returned safe: in good truth, niece, I pity you; but, your father 
dying consul in Greece, both of us left, as we were after his death, without 
money or friends; your youth, beauty and accomplishments but so many 
dangerous advantages; and, to crown all our misfortunes, that wicked pasha 
desperately in love with you; what was to be done? you were obliged to 
disguise yourself, and make your escape as soon as possible. 


ADINE. 
Alas! I have yet other dangers to encounter. 


DARMIN. 

Dear girl, be composed, nor blush at what can’t be prevented; embarking 
with me in such a hurry, and forced to disguise yourself in that manner, you 
could not with any decency resume your sex on board a ship before a 
hundred sailors, who were more to be feared than your old debauched 
pasha; but happily for us, everything has turned out well, and we are safely 
arrived at Marseilles, out of the reach of amorous pashas, near your friends 
and relatives, amongst Frenchmen, and good sort of people. 


ADINE. 
Blandford is certainly an honest man: but how dearly will his virtues cost 
me! that I should be forced to return with him! 


DARMIN. 
Your deceased father designed you for him: he had set his heart on that 
match when you were but a child. 


ADINE. 
There he was deceived. 


DARMIN. 

Blandford, my dear, when he is better acquainted with you, will do justice 
to your charms: he can never be long attached to a prude, who makes it her 
perpetual study to deceive and impose upon him. 


ADINE. 
They say she is handsome: he is constant in his nature, and will always love 
her. 


DARMIN. 
Constant! who is so, in love, child? 


ADINE. 
I am afraid of Dorfise. 


DARMIN. 

She has too much intrigue about her: her prudery, they say, has a little too 
much gallantry in it: her heart is false, and her tongue scandalous; never 
fear her, my girl, deceit can last only for a time. 


ADINE. 
Ay, but that time may be long, very long: the thought makes me miserable: 
Dorfise deceives him, and Dorfise has found the way to please. 


DARMIN. 
But, after all, niece, has Blandford really got so far into your heart? 


ADINE. 

He has, indeed; ever since that day, when the two Algerine vessels attacked 
us with such violence: O how I trembled for him! I think verily I was as 
much frightened for him as for you; I wished to be a man, indeed, that I 


might have defended him: don’t you remember, uncle, it was Blandford 
alone who saved us when our ship was on fire? good heaven! how I 
admired his courage, and his virtues! they are deeply engraved in my heart, 
and never to be effaced. 


DARMIN. 

A grateful heart cannot but be prejudiced in favor of such distinguished 
virtue. I don’t so much wonder at your choice: fine eyes, a noble demeanor, 
a good shape, and scarce thirty years of age, these are great 
recommendations to his — virtue: but then his strange humor and austerity 
can surely never be agreeable to you. 


ADINE. 
Why not? I am naturally serious myself, and perhaps in him may be fond 
even of my own faults. 


DARMIN. 
He hates the world. 


ADINE. 
They say he has reason. 


DARMIN. 
His temper is too easy and complying, he relies too much on others, and is 
too generous; and then his moroseness makes his freedom disagreeable. 


ADINE. 
The greatest fault he has, in my opinion, is his passion for Dorfise. 


DARMIN. 
That’s too true; why, then, won’t you endeavor to open his eyes, disabuse 
him, and shine in your true character? 


ADINE. 

How is it possible to shine in any character till we are able to please? alas! 
from the first day he took us both on board, I have been afraid he should 
discover me, and now I am on shore I have still the same apprehensions. 


DARMIN. 
I had intended to discover you to him myself. 


ADINE. 

For heaven’s sake, don’t; but join with me in my design upon him: 
sacrificed as I am to the adored Dorfise, I would wish to remain still 
unknown to him, and would have him continue a stranger to that victim 
which he offers up to love. 


DARMIN. 
What then is your design? 


ADINE. 
This very night to retire to a convent, and avoid the sight of an ungrateful 
man whom I cannot help loving. 


DARMIN. 

Indeed, niece, those who go to a convent in haste, generally live to repent it 
at leisure: I tell you, child, time will do all things: in the meanwhile, a more 
dreadful misfortune calls for our attention: the very instant that this new 
Du-Gué so nobly got off his ship, both his fortune and mine went to the 
bottom: we are both involved in the same calamity, and have come to 
Marseilles full of hope, but without a shilling! and must therefore look out 
for some immediate assistance: love, my dear niece, is not always the only 
thing to be thought of. 


ADINE. 
There, uncle, I differ from you; when you are in love, I think it is. 


DARMIN. 

Time will open your eyes: love, my dear, at your age is blind, but not at 
mine; and where there is no fortune, and nothing but grief and poverty with 
it, it has very few charms; only the rich and happy should be in love. 


ADINE. 

You think, then, my dear uncle, that now you are in distress you can have 
no mistress; and that your widow Burlet will forsake you as soon as she 
knows your circumstances. 


DARMIN. 

My distress perhaps may serve her for an excuse; such, my dear, is the 
custom of the world; but I have other cares to afflict me: I want money, and 
that’s the most pressing calamity. 


SCENE IL. 
BLANDFORD, DARMIN, ADINE. 


BLANDFORD. 

So! so! in the age we live in everything may be had of everybody but 
money: what a heap of close embraces, kisses, fulsome compliments, false 
oaths, joyous welcomes, have I received from this whole city! but no sooner 
were they acquainted with my distress than every soul forsook me: such is 
this world. 


DARMIN. 
It is indeed a base one: but your friends come in search of you? 


BLANDFORD. 

Friends? know you any such? I have looked for them, and have found a 
number of scoundrels of every rank and degree: I have found honest men, 
too, that live in the bosom of indolence and plenty, like their own marbles, 
hard, polished, and always wrapped up in themselves, and their own 
interests; but worthy hearts, elevated souls, who were not the slaves of 
fortune, such as take a generous pleasure in relieving the unhappy, these, 
Darmin, I have seldom, very seldom met with: there is naught but vice and 
corruption on every side: Mammon is the god of this world; and I wish with 
all my heart, that all mankind had sunk with our vessel, and was buried in 
the waves. 


DARMIN. 
Be so good as to except me from your general sentence. 


ADINE. 

The world, I do believe, is false: and yet I think there is in it still a heart 
worthy of you; a heart that can boast of courage with sensibility, and 
strength with softness; which would resent the unkind treatment you have 


met with, by loving you, if possible, but the more for it: tender in its vows, 
and constant in its attachment to you. 


BLANDFORD. 
Invaluable treasure! but where is it to be found? 


ADINE. 
In me. 


BLANDFORD. 

In thee! away, deceitful boy, am I in a condition, think you, to listen to such 
idle tales? prithee, young man, choose a fitter time to jest in: yes, even in 
this world, I know there are pure and uncorrupted hearts, who will cherish 
my misfortune, and pity my distress: even in this low condition I have the 
happiness to reflect, that Dorfise at least knows how to love and to 
distinguish virtue. 


ADINE. 
Dorfise then is the idol of your heart? 


BLANDFORD. 
She is. 


ADINE. 
You have tried and proved her then? 


BLANDFORD. 
I have. 


DARMIN. 
My late brother, before he went to Greece, if I remember aright, designed 
my niece for you. 


BLANDFORD. 

Your late brother, my friend, made a bad choice then: I have made a much 
better: I have determined in favor of that virtue which, banished from the 
world, hath taken up its residence in the breast of my Dorfise. 


ADINE. 
Merit like hers is rare indeed; I am astonished at it, but, great as it is, it 
cannot equal her happiness. 


BLANDFORD. 
This youth is of a noble nature, and I love him; he takes my part even 
against you. 


DARMIN. 

Not so much perhaps as you think: but pray tell me, how happened it that 
this Dorfise, with all her attachment and love for you, never wrote to you 
for a whole year? 


BLANDFORD. 

Would you have had her write to me through the air, or the post travel by 
sea? I have received large packets from her before now, letters written in 
such a style too — so much truth, so much good sense, nothing affected, 
embarrassed, or obscure, no false wit, nothing but the language of nature 
and the heart; such is the effect of real love. 


DARMIN. 
[To Adine. 
You turn pale. 


BLANDFORD. 
[Looking earnestly at Adine. 
What’s the matter with you? 


ADINE. 
With me, sir? O sir, I have got a sad pain at my heart. 


BLANDFORD. 

[To Darmin. 

His heart! and what a tone, too! a girl of his age would have more strength 
and courage: I love the lad, but am astonished at his effeminacy: he was 
never made for such a voyage; he’s afraid of the sea, the enemy, and every 
wind that blows: I caught him one day sitting down to a looking-glass: he 
appears to be cut out for the gay world, to sit in a box at a playhouse and 


admire his fine form, which he seems to be mightily enamored with: ‘tis a 
very Narcissus. 


DARMIN. 
He has beauty. 


BLANDFORD. 
Ay, but he should beware of vanity. 


ADINE. 
You need not fear, sir, ‘tis not myself that I admire: I am more likely to hate 
myself, I assure you; I love nothing that resembles me. 


BLANDFORD. 

Dorfise, my friend, is after all the mistress of my fate: convinced as I have 
long been of her prudence, I gave her a promise of marriage; at parting I left 
everything I had in her possession: jewels, notes, contracts, ready money, 
all, thank heaven, have I frankly trusted to my dear Dorfise; and her I 
consigned to the virtue of my friend, M. Bartolin. 


DARMIN. 
What! Bartolin the cashier? 


BLANDFORD. 
The same; a good friend, who esteems me, and whom I love. 


DARMIN. 

[In an ironical tone. 

To be sure you have made an excellent choice, and are extremely happy in a 
mistress and a friend: not at all prejudiced. 


BLANDFORD. 
Not in the least: I am impatient at their absence, and long to see them. 


ADINE. 
[ Aside. 
I can bear it no longer: I must go. 


BLANDFORD. 
You seem disordered. 


ADINE. 

Everyone has some misfortunes or other; mine are heavy indeed, they 
overpower me, but they will cease — with Blandford’s. 

[She goes out. 


BLANDFORD. 
I know not why, but this grief affects me. 


DARMIN. 
“Tis an amiable youth, and seems wonderfully attached to you. 


BLANDFORD. 

Blandford’s heart is not a bad one, and what fortune I have, howsoever 
small it be, shall be in common with us both; as soon as Dorfise returns me 
the money I left with her, your young Adine shall have a part of it: I wish 
his voice was a little more masculine, and his air more easy: but time and 
care must form the manners of youth: he is modest, sensible, and has just 
notions of right and wrong. I observed through the whole voyage, that he 
would blush at any indecent expression which my people made use of on 
board: I promise you I shall endeavor to be a father to him. 


DARMIN. 
That’s not what he wants of you; but come, let us go immediately to 
Dorfise, at least we shall get your money of her. 


BLANDFORD. 
True; but that unlucky demon which always accompanies me, has contrived 
to keep her in the country still. 


DARMIN. 

Well, but the cashier — 

BLANDFORD. 

The cashier is there, too; but they will both come to town as soon as they 
know I am here. 


DARMIN. 
You are satisfied then that Mme. Dorfise is always devoted to your service. 


BLANDFORD. 

Why should she not be? if I keep my faith to her, surely she may do the 
same by me; I have not been so foolish, as, like you, to throw away my 
heart on a gay coquette. 


DARMIN. 

It may happen that I shall find myself despised, but that you know every 
man is liable to; I will own to you, her airy, trifling humor is very different 
from that of her wise cousin. 


BLANDFORD. 

But what will you do with a heart so — 

DARMIN. 

Nothing at all: I shall hold my tongue, till our two fair idols make their 
appearance at Marseilles: apropos, here comes our friend Mondor. 


BLANDFORD. 
Our friend? said you! he our friend? 


DARMIN. 
His head no doubt is a little of the lightest, but at the bottom he is a worthy 
character. 


BLANDFORD. 
Prithee, undeceive thyself, dear Darmin, and be assured that friendship 
requires a firmer mind than his; fools are incapable of love. 


DARMIN. 

But the wise man, does he love so much then? come, we may reap some 
advantage from this fool notwithstanding; as the case now stands with us, 
there will be no harm in borrowing his money. 


SCENE III. 


BLANDFORD, DARMIN, MONDOR. 


MONDOR. 

Morrow, morrow, my dears; so you are still in the land of the living: I’m 
glad of it, glad of it, with all my heart: good morrow to you; but pray, who 
is that pretty boy I saw in t’other room? whence comes he? did he come 
over with you? what is he, Turk, Greek, your son, your page, what do you 
do with him? where do you sup to-night, ha? boys, where do you throw 
your handkerchiefs? what! are you going post to Versailles to give an 
account of your battles? have you got ever a patron here? 


BLANDFORD. 
No. 


MONDOR. 
What, never made your bows at court? 


BLANDFORD. 
No: I made my bows at sea; my services are my patrons; the only artifices I 
make use of; I never was at court in my life. 


MONDOR. 
Then you never got anything. 


BLANDFORD. 
I never asked it; I wait till the master’s eye in its own time shall find me out. 


MONDOR. 
Yes: and these fine sentiments will carry you, as they do everybody else, at 
their own time, to jail. 


DARMIN. 
We are pretty near it already, for our honor and glory has not left us a 
shilling. 


MONDOR. 
I am inclined to think so. 


DARMIN. 
Dear knight, let us fairly confess to you — 


MONDOR. 
In two words I must inform you — 
DARMIN. 


That our friend here has had a terrible loss — 


MONDOR. 

That I have made, my dear, a discovery — 
DARMIN. 

Of all his fortune — 

MONDOR. 

Of a famous beauty — 

DARMIN. 

Which he was carrying — 

MONDOR. 

To whom without vanity — 

DARMIN. 

By sea — 

MONDOR. 

After a good deal of mysterious conduct — 
DARMIN. 

In his ship — 

MONDOR. 

I have the happiness to be well with. 


DARMIN. 
This, sir, is a misfortune — 
MONDOR. 


O ‘tis a most enchanting pleasure to conquer these excessive scruples, to get 
the better of that modesty, that fierce angry preceptor who is always 
thwarting and scolding at nature: I had once an inclination for Lady Burlet, 
for her gayety, and those pretty light airs she gives herself; but that was a 


foolish taste, as foolish as herself. 


DARMIN. 
I’m glad to hear it. 


MONDOR. 


O no, ‘tis the prude I dote on: encouraged by the difficulty, I presented my 
apple to the beauty. 


DARMIN. 

Ay, sir, this prude, who has captivated your heart, this proud beauty is — 
MONDOR. 

Dorfise. 


BLANDFORD. 
[Laughing. 
Dorfise! is it? O you know, I suppose, whom you are speaking to? 


MONDOR. 
To you, my friend. 


BLANDFORD. 
I pity thy folly, young man, and shall take care that, for the future, this lady 
shall never encourage such sparks as you. 


MONDOR. 
Very well, my dear: but let me tell you — your wise woman never 
complains when she is taken by a fool. 


BLANDFORD. 

Be so kind, however, my friend, as to play the fool no longer with her, for 
know, her virtues are destined to make me happy; she is mine, and has 
promised to marry me; she waits with impatience till we are united. 


MONDOR. 

[Laughing. 

The pretty note that my friend, Blandford, has there! [To Darmin] you say 
he wants a few more in his distress; here, Darmin. 

[He is going to give him a pocketbook. 


BLANDFORD. 
[Stopping Darmin. 
Stay, take care, Darmin. 


DARMIN. 

Why, you would not — 

BLANDFORD. 

From him I would not — receive anything; when I do any man the favor to 
borrow of him, it shall be one whom I think worthy of it; it shall be a friend. 


MONDOR. 
And am not I your friend? 


BLANDFORD. 

No, sir: a friend indeed? an excellent friend who wants to run away with my 
wife; a friend who this very night perhaps would entertain twenty coxcombs 
at my expense: O I know them well; these fashionable friends, these friends 
of the world. 


MONDOR. 

That world, sir, which you grumble at, is better than all your ill-humor. 
Your servant, sir. I am going this moment to the fair Dorfise, to split my 
sides with laughing at your folly. 

[Is going off. 


BLANDFORD. 
[Stopping him. 
What say you, sir? Darmin, how is this? can Dorfise be here? 


MONDOR. 
Most assuredly. 


BLANDFORD. 
O heaven! 


MONDOR. 
And pray what is there in that so wonderful? 


BLANDFORD. 
In her own house? 


MONDOR. 


Yes, I tell you, at Marseilles; I met her just as I came in, returning in a 
violent hurry from the country. 


BLANDFORD. 

[| Aside. 

To meet me! thank heaven! now all my sorrows are past: come, I’ Il go, and 
see her. 


MONDOR. 
Done: with all my heart: the more fools there are, the more one laughs. 


BLANDFORD. 
[Going to the door. 
Ill rap. 


MONDOR. 
Rap away. 


COLLETTE. 
[In the house. 
Who’s there? 


BLANDFORD. 
“Tis I. 


MONDOR. 
“Tis I myself. 


SCENE IV. 
BLANDFORD, DARMIN, COLLETTE, MONDOR. 


COLLETTE. 

[Coming out of the house. 

Blandford! Darmin! amazing: lord, sir — 
BLANDFORD. 

Collette! 


COLLETTE. 


Bless me, sir, I thought you had been drowned long ago; you’re welcome, 
Sir. 


BLANDFORD. 
No, Collette; just heaven, propitious to my love, preserved me, that I might 
once more see thy dear mistress. 


COLLETTE. 
She is this moment gone out, sir. 


DARMIN. 
And her cousin, too? 


COLLETTE. 
Yes, sir, her cousin has gone along with her. 


BLANDFORD. 
But where, for heaven’s sake, is she gone? where must I find her? 


COLLETTE. 
[Making a prudish curtsy. 
At the — assembly. 


BLANDFORD. 
What assembly? 


COLLETTE. 

Lord, sir, you are mighty ignorant: you must know, sir, there are about 
twenty ladies of fashion most intimately connected to reform the age, to 
correct our foolish young women, to substitute in the room of that scandal 
which now prevails a prudent modesty and reserve, and Mme. Dorfise is at 
the head of the party. 


BLANDFORD. 

[To Darmin. 

But how happens it, Darmin, that such a coxcomb as this should be suffered 
by so rigid, so severe a beauty? 


DARMIN. 
O prudes love coxcombs. 


BLANDFORD. 
Where does she go from the assembly? 


COLLETTE. 
That I can’t tell: to do good in secret, I suppose. 


BLANDFORD. 
Secretly! that’s the height of virtue; but when may I, in my turn, speak with 
her at home? 


MONDOR. 
That, sir, you must ask me; and I believe I may venture to grant it you: you 
may see her, sir, as you used to do. 


BLANDFORD. 
Your business, sir, is to respect her, and take care that you say nothing to her 
prejudice. 


DARMIN. 
And her cousin, too, pray where is she to be found? I was told they lived 
together. 


COLLETTE. 

They do so: but their tastes are different, and they are seldom together. 
Mme. de Burlet, with ten or a dozen young fellows, and as many pretty 
women, entertains herself every day, keeps a plentiful table, and goes 
forever to the comedy: afterwards they dance, or play; always at her house 
you will meet with good suppers, new songs, and bonsmots, old wines red 
and white, ice-cream, liquors, new ribbons, Saxon monkeys, rich bagatelles, 
invented by Hebert for the use of the fine ladies day and night, pleasures 
succeeding pleasures; scarce is there a moment left even to scandalize one 
another. 


MONDOR. 
Ay, this, my friend, is the way to live. 


DARMIN. 
But whither must I follow her? 


COLLETTE. 

Everywhere; for she runs about from morning to night, and sees everything; 
plays, balls, music, suppers; she is always employed: perhaps very late in 
the evening you may meet with her and her joyous companions at home, 
about supper-time. 


BLANDFORD. 

If, after what I have heard, you are fond of her, my friend, you must have as 
little understanding as herself; is it possible to love a woman, who has all 
the follies of her sex put together? to be sure, it will be worth your while to 
follow her chariot wheels, to dance after a coquette, and sigh and whine for 
a ridiculous creature who thinks of nothing but her pleasures. 


DARMIN. 

I may be mistaken, but I cannot help thinking that a love of pleasure, and 
the strictest honor, may be consistent with each other; and I am likewise of 
opinion, with all due deference to you be it spoken, that a prude, with all her 
severity of virtue, may do a great deal of good in public, and yet in secret is 
often good for — just nothing. 


BLANDFORD. 
Well, well! we shall be better judges by and by; you shall see my choice, 
and I yours. 


MONDOR. 
Ay, ay, by the time you return, my dears, the place will be taken. 


BLANDFORD. 
By whom, pray? 


MONDOR. 
By me. 


BLANDFORD. 
By you? 


MONDOR. 
I have made too good use of your absence to be afraid of your presence, I 
assure you: so fare you well. 


SCENE V. 
BLANDFORD, DARMIN. 


BLANDFORD. 
Well, what think you? can one be jealous of such a creature? 


DARMIN. 
O fools have fortune, you know: nothing more common. 


BLANDFORD. 

You can never imagine, surely — 

DARMIN. 

O yes: your sensible women are very fond of fools at times: but I must take 
my leave, to know my own fate, and see whether I am a happy or a forsaken 
lover. 

[He goes out. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Alone. 

Ay, ay, make haste, and get your dismissal: poor fellow! I pity him: how 
happy am I to have made choice of a woman worthy of my esteem! 
unfortunate as I have been, I have reason to bless the hour of my return: 
reason increases my passion: yes: I am resolved; I will leave the world, the 
whole ungrateful world, for one good and worthy woman. I have had 
enough of hopes and fears: the port at length appears, and there will I 
shelter myself: what is all the world to this? a foolish, ridiculous, fatal 
world! ought I not to detest it? there is not a friend remaining in it; not a 
creature, who at the bottom really cares a farthing for one: O ‘tis a vile 
world: if there is any love or affection to be expected, it must be from a 
wife; all the difficulty is how to choose one. A coquette is a monster one 
would avoid, but a beautiful, a tender, and a sensible woman, is the noblest 
work of nature. 


End of the First Act. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I. 
DORFISE, MME. DE BURLET, MONDOR. 


DORFISE. 

I must beg of you, M. Mondor, not to indulge yourself in this excessive 
familiarity: it is impossible for ears so chaste as mine to suffer such 
liberties. 


MONDOR. 

[Laughing. 

And yet you like them: you rate me for my impertinence, but you listen to 
it: why, my dear, your hair is cut short on purpose, that you may hear the 
better. 


DORFISE. 

Again? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Indeed I shall take his part: you are too rigid, and affect too much severity: 
liberty is not always licentiousness; there is nothing indecent, in my 
opinion, in little sallies of innocent mirth and gayety, which we may choose 
whether we will understand or not; but your outrageous virtue would shut 
up our mouths and our ears together. 


DORFISE. 

I would indeed, cousin: and moreover, I would advise you to shut your 
doors, too, against some visitors whom I frequently see here; I have told 
you often enough, cousin, it will ruin your reputation: how can you suffer 
such a libertine crew? Cleon, that pretty fellow, who is very brilliant 
without a spark of wit, and is always laughing at the good things he would 
make you believe he has just said; Damon, who for twenty beauties that he 
is in love with, makes twenty madrigals as insipid as himself; and that 
Robin, who is always talking of himself, with the old pedant that makes 
every creature sick of him: then there’s my cousin, too, that — 


MONDOR. 

Enough, enough, madam: let everybody speak in his turn; and since your 
ladyship shows so much good nature in speaking of the world, I will 
endeavor to convince you I have at least as much charity as yourself, and 
propose giving you in three words a picture of the whole city: to begin then 
with — 

DORFISE. 

Stop thy licentious tongue: none should dare to chastise vice but persons of 
the strictest virtue; I cannot bear to hear libertines satirizing others who are 
much less culpable than themselves; for my part, what I say is from my 
regard to the honor of human nature, and disgust of the world, this vile 
world: how I do hate it! 

MME. DE BURLET. 

For all that, cousin, it has some attractions. 


DORFISE. 

For you, I believe it has, and to your ruin. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

And has it none for you, cousin? do you really hate the world? 


DORFISE. 

Horribly. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

And all the pleasures of it? 


DORFISE. 
Abominably. 

MME. DE BURLET. 
Plays? balls? 


MONDOR. 

Music, dancing — 

DORFISE. 

O my dear, they are all the devil’s inventions. 
MME. DE BURLET. 

But dress and finery? you must acknowledge — 
DORFISE. 


All vanity! O how I regret every minute thrown away at my toilette! I hate 
to look at myself; and, of all things in nature, detest a looking-glass. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

And yet, my dear rigid cousin, you seem tolerably well dressed. 


DORFISE. 
Do I? 


MONDOR. 
Extremely well. 


DORFISE. 
Plain, very plain. 


MONDOR. 

But with taste. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

You may say what you please, but your wise ladyship loves to please. 


DORFISE. 

I love to please? O heaven! 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Come, come, be honest; have you not some small inclination to this young 
rattle? he’s not ill made. 

[Pointing to Mondor. 


MONDOR. 

O fie! 

MME. DE BURLET. 
Young, rich, and handsome. 


MONDOR. 
Pooh, prithee. 


DORFISE. 
O abominable! a handsome young man is my aversion; handsome and 
young! O fie, fie! 


MONDOR. 

Upon my soul, madam, I am concerned for both of us; the wicked woman 
to talk so: but pray, madam, this Blandford, who is come back without his 
ship, is he so rich, and young, and handsome? 


DORFISE. 
Blandford? why, is he here? 


MONDOR. 
Certainly. 


COLLETTE. 

[Entering hastily. 

O madam! I come to tell you — 
DORFISE. 

[Whispering to Collette. 
Hark’ee. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

How’s this? 


DORFISE. 

[To Mondor. 

I thought since he took his leave of me he had been cured of all his faults; to 
tell you the truth, I imagined he was dead long ago. 


MONDOR. 
No, madam, he is alive, I assure you: the pirate intends to sink me at once: 
he pretends to be a favorite of yours. 


DORFISE. 
[Aside to Collette. 
O Collette! 


COLLETTE. 
O madam! 


DORFISE. 
[To Mondor. 


Dear sir, can’t you find out some means of sending him to sea again? 


MONDOR. 

O yes: with all my heart. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Pray, sir, is there any news of his intimate friend and confidant, Darmin? 
has he arrived? 


MONDOR. 

He has, madam: the captain it seems fell in with him at some port or other: 
they have had a battle at sea, and now are returned home without a stiver; 
Blandford has brought with him a little Greek, too, the handsomest, 
genteelest — 

DORFISE. 

O yes: I believe I saw him just by my house: large black eyes? 


MONDOR. 
The same. 


DORFISE. 
Penetrating, yet full of softness: rosy cheeks? 


MONDOR. 
He has so. 


DORFISE. 
Fine hair, and teeth: something in his air that’s noble and fine? 


MONDOR. 
The very paragon of nature. 


DORFISE. 

If his morals are good; if he is well-born and discreet, I’ll see him: you shall 
bring him to me — though he is young. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I must find out Darmin’s lodging as soon as possible: here, la Fleur, go this 
minute and carry him these five hundred pounds, [she gives a purse to la 
Fleur] and tell him I expect Blandford and him to supper with me: our 


friends have long wished for his return, and none more than myself; never 
did I know a better creature, more honest, or ingenuous: I admire above all 
things his amiable complacency, and those social virtues that so strongly 
recommend him. 


DORFISE. 
Blandford is not of his disposition: he is so serious. 


MONDOR. 
So full of spleen! 


DORFISE. 
True, and so jealous! 


MONDOR. 
So affronting! 


DORFISE. 
He is — 
MONDOR. 
Very true. 


DORFISE. 

Let me speak, sir; I say he is — 

MONDOR. 

Yes, madam, I attend to you — he is — 

DORFISE. 

He is in short a dangerous man. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

They tell me he has fought nobly for his king and country, and 
distinguished himself greatly at sea. 


DORFISE. 
That may be, cousin, but by land he is dreadfully troublesome. 


MONDOR. 
And besides he is — 
DORFISE. 


True. 


MONDOR. 
O those sailors have all of them such horrid principles. 


DORFISE. 

They have so. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

But I have heard, cousin, that you formerly gave him some hopes — 
DORFISE. 

Yes: but since that I have taken an antipathy to the whole world, and quitted 
it: 1 began with him; ‘twas he and the world together that have made me so 
fearful. 


SCENE IL. 
DORFISE, MME. DE BURLET, MONDOR, COLLETTE. 


COLLETTE. 
Madam! 


DORFISE. 
Well! 


COLLETTE. 
M. Blandford has come. 


DORFISE. 

O heaven! 

MME. DE BURLET. 
Is Darmin with him? 


COLLETTE. 

Yes, madam. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I am heartily glad of it. 


DORFISE. 


And I’m heartily sorry; I must retire; I would fly from the whole world. 


MONDOR. 
With me, I hope. 


DORFISE. 
No, sir, if you please, without you. 
[She goes out. 


SCENE III. 
MME. DE BURLET, BLANDFORD, DARMIN, MONDOR, ADINE. 


DARMIN. 

[To Mme. de Burlet. 

Permit me, madam, at length on my knees — 

MME. DE BURLET. 

[Running up to Darmin. 

O my dear Darmin, come along, I’ve made an engagement for you to go to 
the ball when the comedy is over: we’ll prate as we go along; my chariot’s 
below. 

[To Blandford. 

And you, M. Solemnity, will you come with us? 


BLANDFORD. 

No: I came here, madam, on a serious affair: away, ye train of triflers, go, 
and pretend to pleasures which you never enjoy; go, and be weary of one 
another as soon as you can: you and I [turning to Adine] will go in search of 
Dorfise. 


SCENE IV. 
BLANDFORD, ADINE, COLLETTE. 


BLANDFORD. 
Then we shall see a woman indeed; a woman submitting to every duty of 
life; a woman who for me has renounced the whole world; and who to her 


faithful passion joins the most scrupulous and rigid virtue: I hope you will 
endeavor to recommend yourself to her. 


ADINE. 
Of that, sir, you may assure yourself; I shall try to imitate her virtues; her 
example may be the best instruction to me. 


BLANDFORD. 

I’m glad to hear you think so: I'll introduce you to her: from this time 
forward I shall look upon you, Adine, as a son whom fortune has thrown in 
my way, to make amends for all her past unkindness; it is impossible to 
know without loving thee; your disposition is only too pliant and flexible; 
nothing therefore can be of more service to you than to keep company with 
a prudent and discreet woman, whose acquaintance will improve the 
goodness of your heart, and confirm you in your honesty, and love of 
justice, without depriving you at the same time of that sweetness and 
complacency which I own I find myself deficient in: a woman of sense and 
beauty, who has nothing trifling or ridiculous in her, is an excellent school 
for a young fellow at your time of life; it will form your mind, and direct 
your heart; her house is the temple of honor. 


ADINE. 
The sooner we visit it then the better; but her example is so uncommon, I 
fear I shall never be able to follow it. 


BLANDFORD. 
Why not? 


ADINE. 

Because I like yours better: there is something in your virtue, though the 
external appearance has too much severity in it, that charms me: it must, I 
am sure, be good at the bottom: you have always been my favorite, but for 
Dorfise — 

BLANDFORD. 

[Going towards the door of Dorfise’s house. 

You must not indeed flatter yourself that you can at once be able to imitate 
her; but in time you may: however, let me advise you to see Dorfise, and to 
avoid her cousin. 


[He is going in, Collette comes out, stops him, and shuts the door; he 
knocks at it. 


COLLETTE. 
You must not go in, sir. 


BLANDFORD. 
Not [? 


COLLETTE. 
No, sir. 


BLANDFORD. 
How’s this, Blandford refused admittance? 


COLLETTE. 
My mistress, sir, is retired to her apartment, and would be private. 


BLANDFORD. 
I admire her delicacy, but I must go in. 


COLLETTE. 
Pray hear me, sir. 


BLANDFORD. 
Not I: I will go in, and this minute too. 
[He goes in. 


COLLETTE. 
Stay, sir. 


ADINE. 
Ill follow him and see the event of this strange interview. 


SCENE V. 


COLLETTE. 
[Alone. 


Now will he see her, and discover all: I’m frightened to death about it: ‘twill 
be all over now with my poor mistress: what a foolish woman! to stipulate 
this secret marriage, and give herself to such a fellow as Bartolin: what will 
the malicious world say? well; women are strange creatures, that’s the truth 
of it: nay, and so are the men too: what excessive weakness! to be sure my 
mistress is a fool; she deceives herself and everybody else; and half her 
time is employed in finding out artifices to hide her indiscretion, and repair 
her reputation. She follows her inclination, and then has recourse to intrigue 
and management, and yet she takes no care of the main point: this is a 
cursed adventure for us, and a most unfortunate return: how will Blandford 
take the injury she has done him? here have we no less than three husbands 
in the house, two of them promised, and the other, I believe, absolutely 
taken: a woman in such a case must be a little hampered. 


SCENE VI. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


COLLETTE. 
O madam, what’s to be done? 


DORFISE. 

Fear nothing; there are ways and means to dazzle people’s eyes, to delay, 
and put off matters; men are easily managed, their weakness is our strength, 
and helps our designs against them: I have got myself out of the worst 
scrape: our disagreeable interview is over — and I have sent the good man 
— God speed him — into the country to his old crony Bartolin. who may 
lend him some money; at least I shall gain time by it, and that’s enough. 


COLLETTE. 
But surely, madam, the deuce was in you to sign that plagued contract! what 
had you to do with Bartolin? 


DORFISE. 

The devil, my dear, is full of spite, that’s certain: that fellow persecuted me 
so: but we tempt, and are tempted, and the heart easily surrenders: you 
know we heard that Blandford would never come back again. 


COLLETTE. 
That he was dead. 


DORFISE. 

I was left without any support, money or friends, and weak withal: all 
owing to the weakness of my sex, Collette; but our stars will prevail: ‘tis 
often the lot of a beauty to marry a scab: my heart was severely attacked. 


COLLETTE. 
There are certain seasons very dangerous to a prude: but if you must 
sacrifice to love, you should have taken the chevalier, he is handsome. 


DORFISE. 
O but I wanted a bit of intrigue and mystery, besides I am not fond of his 
character: but he is useful to me: he is my puffer, my emissary: he’s a prate- 
apace you know, and can scatter reports about town for me that may be 
serviceable. 


COLLETTE. 
But Bartolin is such a villain. 


DORFISE. 

Yes, but — 

COLLETTE. 

And for his wit, I’m sure there are no charms in that. 


DORFISE. 
No: but — 
COLLETTE. 
But what? 


DORFISE. 

Fate, whim, caprice, my unhappy circumstances, a little avarice withal, and 
then opportunity — in short, I surrendered, played the fool, and signed the 
contract. I kept, you know, Blandford’s strong box, and after he was gone, 
gave away a little of his money for him — out of charity: who would ever 
have thought, that, after two years, he should be constant to his old flame, 
and come back again to look for his wife and his strong box? 


COLLETTE. 
Everybody here said he was dead, and now he is not; the fellow’s a fool, 
and stands in his own light. 


DORFISE. 

[Resuming the Prude. 

Well, since the man’s alive, I must give him his jewels back: let him take 
them: but Bartolin has got them to keep for me; he fancies they are mine, 
holds them fast, and is fond of them and as jealous as he is of me. 


COLLETTE. 
So I suppose. 


DORFISE. 
Husbands, jewels, virtue, and character, how to reconcile you all, heaven 
knows! 


SCENE VII. 
MONDOR, ADINE, DORFISE. 


MONDOR. 
I must drive away this powerful rival, who gives himself such airs, and 
despises me; positively must. 


ADINE. 
[Coming in slowly. 
What’s this? I’ ll listen a little. 


MONDOR. 

In short, I must make myself happy, and punish his insolence: ‘tis you, ‘tis 
Dorfise alone whom I adore: let old Darmin enjoy his little coquette, they 
are not worth our notice: but Blandford, the severe and virtuous Blandford, 
there I own I could wish to triumph: he thinks you can refuse him nothing, 
because he is a man of honor and virtue: now to me these are the most 
disagreeable creatures in the universe; indeed, my queen, you’ll soon be 
heartily tired of him. 


DORFISE. 
[Prudishly, after looking steadfastly at Adine. 


You are mistaken, sir: I have the highest respect and esteem for M. 
Blandford. 


MONDOR. 
There are those, madam, whom one may esteem, and yet laugh at, and make 
fools of: is it not so? 


ADINE. 

[Aside. 

Amazing! she is constant and virtuous: doubtless she loves him: I am 
confounded: who would have thought it? 


DORFISE. 
What is he talking of? 


ADINE. 
[ Aside. 
Dorfise is faithful, and, to complete my misery, she is handsome. 


DORFISE. 
[To Mondor, after looking tenderly at Adine. 
He says, I am handsome. 


MONDOR. 
There he’s right: but he begins to be troublesome: hark’ee, child, I have 
something to say to this lady in private. 


ADINE. 
I will retire, sir. 


DORFISE. 

[To Mondor. 

I say, sir, you are greatly mistaken. 
| To Adine. 

Stay you here, my dear. 

[To Mondor. 


How dare you, sir, send him away? 

[To Adine. 

Come hither, child: he’s almost ready to weep; the sweet boy! he shall stay 
with me: Blandford brought him to me; and from the first moment I took a 
fancy to him: I like his disposition. 


MONDOR. 

O let his disposition alone, for heaven’s sake, and attend to me: this 
Blandford, madam, I know you hate him: you have often told me he is 
brutal, jealous — 

DORFISE. 

[Angrily. 

Never, Sir. 

| To Adine. 

What age are you? 


ADINE. 
Eighteen, madam. 


DORFISE. 

Such tender youth as thine requires the curb of wisdom to guide and direct 
it: vice is bewitching, temptations frequent, and example dangerous: a 
single glance may be your ruin; be upon your guard against women, nay, 
and against yourself, and dread the poisonous blast that withers the sweet 
flower of virtue. 


MONDOR. 
Prithee, Dorfise, let the boy’s flower alone: what is it to you whether it be 
withered or not? mind me, my dear. 


DORFISE. 
My God! his innocence is so engaging! 


MONDOR. 
‘Tis a mere child. 


DORFISE. 
[Coming up to Adine. 


What’s your name, my dear, and whence come you? 


ADINE. 
My name, madam, is Adine; I was born in Greece: M. Blandford brought 
me over with Darmin. 


DORFISE. 
“Twas kindly done of him. 


MONDOR. 
What a ridiculous curiosity! here I am making strong love to you, and you 
all the while talking to a child. 


DORFISE. 
[Softly. 
Be quiet, you blockhead! 


SCENE VIII. 
DORFISE, MONDOR, ADINE, COLLETTE. 


COLLETTE. 
Madam. 


DORFISE. 
Well! 


COLLETTE. 
They wait for you at the assembly. 


DORFISE. 
Well: I shall be there presently. 


MONDOR. 

Hang your engagement: I tell you what, my dear; you and I will put an end 
to these prudish meetings, these conspiracies against love, taste, and gayety: 
upon my word, child, it does not become a beautiful young creature, as you 
are, to go about declaring against everything that’s joyous, amongst a parcel 
of toothless old beldames, that meet together in their gloomy vaults to weep 


over the pleasures of the living: but I’ll go and rout these immortal tattlers, 
and stop their clack with a hundred bon-mots. 


DORFISE. 
For heaven’s sake, don’t go and expose me there, I desire you: positively 
you shall not. 


MONDOR. 
Positively I will, this minute, and tell them you are coming. 
[He goes out. 


DORFISE. 

The wild creature! 

[To Adine. 

Avoid, my dear, whatever you do, such fools as these: be prudent, and 
discreet: make my compliments to Blandford — what a piercing eye! 


ADINE. 
[Turning back. 
Did you speak, madam? 


DORFISE. 
That sweet complexion! that ingenuous look! so charming! so modest! — I 
hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you often. 


ADINE. 
I shall pay my respects, madam, with the greatest pleasure: madam, your 
servant. 


DORFISE. 
Adieu, my dear child. 


ADINE. 
I don’t know what to think of it: I can’t discover whether she deceives him 
or not; all I know is, I love him. 


SCENE IX. 


DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 

[Looking after Adine. 

What said he? I love! love whom? perhaps the boy has fallen in love with 
me; he talks to himself, stops, and looks at me; I have certainly turned his 
brain. 


COLLETTE. 
He ogles you most wonderfully, and looks with such tenderness. 


DORFISE. 
Is that my fault, Collette? how can I possibly help it? 


COLLETTE. 

Very true, madam: but danger approaches: I am terribly afraid of this 
Blandford’s coming back again, and dread still more the savage resentment 
of Bartolin. 


DORFISE. 

[Sighing. 

This young Turk’s mighty handsome! do you think he is a Turk? that an 
infidel can have such softness in his manner, so fine a figure? I fancy I 
could convert him. 


COLLETTE. 

Pll tell you what I fancy: that when it is discovered you are married to 
Bartolin, your reputation will be severely handled: Blandford will storm 
dreadfully, and your little Turk will be of no great service to you. 


DORFISE. 
Never do you fear. 


COLLETTE. 

I have long, madam, relied on your prudence: but Bartolin is a jealous 
brute, and what’s worse, he is — your husband: ‘tis really a melancholy 
case, and indeed rather singular: the two rivals, I am afraid, will be very 
intractable. 


DORFISE. 

O I can avoid them both: peace is the object of my wishes: it is my duty and 
my interest to foresee and prevent the ill consequences of a discovery; I 
have friends, men of merit and fortune. 


COLLETTE. 
Take their advice. 


DORFISE. 
I intend to, immediately. 


COLLETTE. 
But whose? 


DORFISE. 

Why, let me see — suppose I ask this stranger — this little — 
COLLETTE. 

Ask his advice? the advice of a beardless boy? 


DORFISE. 

He seems to be very sensible, and if he is, why not consult him? let me tell 
you, young people are the best counsellors in things of this kind: he might 
throw some light on my affairs; besides, he is Blandford’s friend, and I must 
talk with him. 


COLLETTE. 
O to be sure, madam, ‘tis quite necessary. 


DORFISE. 
And as one talks over such things better at table, it would not be amiss to 
ask him to dinner: what think you? 


COLLETTE. 

Softly there, madam: excuse me, but you who are so afraid of scandal — 
DORFISE. 

I am afraid of nothing: I know what I am about: when once a reputation is 
established, we may be perfectly easy about it: all the party will defend us, 
and cry out on our side. 


COLLETTE. 
Ay, but the world will talk, madam. 


DORFISE. 

Well! for once we’ll submit to the wicked world: I’ll give up this innocent 
dinner, and not sharpen their malicious tongues: I’ll talk no more with 
Adine, never see him again; and yet, after all, what could they say of a 
child? but to chastity and virtue I will add the appearance of them also; will 
observe decency and decorum: I’!] do it in my cousin’s name, and beg her 
COLLETTE. 

An excellent contrivance! a woman of the world has no reputation to lose; 
one may put her name to ten billets-doux; she may have as many lovers, as 
many assignations as she pleases: nobody’s offended, nobody blushes, 
nobody’s surprised: but if, perchance, a lady of honor makes a false step, it 
must be carefully concealed. 


DORFISE. 

A false step! I make a false step! thank heaven! I have nothing to reproach 
myself with: to be sure, I have signed, but I am not yet absolute Mme. 
Bartolin: he has a claim, and that’s all; and perhaps I may find a method to 
get rid of my master: I have an excellent design in my head: if this 
handsome Turk has any inclination to me, I am satisfied everything will go 
well; I am yet mistress of myself, and can terminate all happily: go you, and 
ask him to dinner: is there any harm in having an agreeable young fellow at 
one’s table, and one that can give good advice, too? 


COLLETTE. 
O excellent advice! nothing can be more proper: let us immediately set 
about this charitable work. 


End of the Second Act. 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE I. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 
Is it not he? how uneasy I am! hark! somebody knocks; he’s come: Collette, 
hullo! Collette: ‘tis he. 


COLLETTE. 

No, madam, ‘tis the chevalier; that impertinent coxcomb, who runs in and 
out, skips, laughs, prates, and flutters about perpetually; he swears he will 
have a t@te-a-téte with you; and at last, between jest and earnest, I have 
driven him away. 


DORFISE. 
O send him to my cousin: IJ hate their insipid parties, their ridiculous prating 
and nonsense: dear Collette, preserve me from them. 


COLLETTE. 
Hush! hush! I hear somebody coming. 


DORFISE. 
O ‘tis my sweet Greek. 


COLLETTE. 
‘Tis he, I believe. 


SCENE IL. 
DORFISE, ADINE. 


DORFISE. 
Pray come in: good morrow to you, sir: how I tremble! pray, sir, be seated. 


ADINE. 


I’m quite confounded — I beg pardon, madam, I believe, another — 
DORFISE. 

Be not alarmed, sir: I am that other: my cousin dines abroad to-day with 
Blandford: you must supply his place, and stay with me. 


ADINE. 
Supply his place, madam! who can do that? what passion can equal his, or 
who can exceed him in virtue, honor, and nobleness of soul? 


DORFISE. 
You talk of him with warmth; your friendship has life and spirit in it: I 
admire you for it. 


ADINE. 
“Tis a sincere regard, but an unhappy one. 


DORFISE. 
Tenderness is to the last degree becoming in youth like thine; virtue is 
nothing, if it is not linked by the sacred bonds of friendship. 


ADINE. 
Alas! if a natural sensibility is the infallible mark of virtue, without vanity, I 
may boast some degree of worth and honesty. 


DORFISE. 

A soul so noble deserves to be cultivated and improved; perhaps I was born 
to be the happy instrument; many a woman has long wished in vain to find 
a tender friend, lively, yet discreet, who possessed all the graces of youth 
without its flighty extravagance; and, if I am not deceived, in thee all those 
qualities are united: indeed they are: what lucky star conducted thee to 
Marseilles? 


ADINE. 
I was in Greece, and the brave Blandford brought me from thence; I have 
told you so twice already. 


DORFISE. 


Suppose you have, I could hear it again and again: but tell me, why is that 
fair forehead wrapped up in a turban? are you really a Turk? 


ADINE. 
Greece is my country. 


DORFISE. 

Who would have thought it? Is Greece in Turkey then? O how I should like 
to talk Greek with you! why you have all the sprightliness, all the natural 
ease of a true Frenchman: surely nature mistook when she made you a 
Greek: well, I bless Providence for throwing you thus amongst us. 


ADINE. 
Here I am, to my sorrow. 


DORFISE. 
And canst thou be unhappy? 


ADINE. 
Indeed I am so: but ‘tis the fault of my own heart. 


DORFISE. 
Ay: ‘tis the heart that does all the good and all the evil in this world: ‘tis that 
which makes us both miserable: have you any engagement then? 


ADINE. 

I have, indeed: a base intriguing woman has betrayed me: her heart, like her 
face, is painted and disguised: she is bold, haughty, and full of artifice; more 
dangerous, because she hides her vices beneath the mask of virtue: how 
cruel is it that so false a heart should govern one who is but too honest! 


DORFISE. 
Some faithless woman! let us be revenged on her: who is she? of what 
rank? what country? what is her name? 


ADINE. 
That I must not tell you. 


DORFISE. 

Why so? I fear you have art, too, the art of concealment: O you have every 
talent to please and to delight, young and discreet, beautiful and sensible: 
but I will explain myself: if, to make you amends for all the injuries you 
have received, you should meet with a woman rich, amiable, admired, and 
esteemed; one who had a heart constant, firm, and hitherto untouched, such 
as is seldom to be met with in Turkey, and more seldom perhaps in this 
country; if such a one could be found, tell me, sweet youth, what think you? 
what would you say to her? 


ADINE. 
I would say — she meant but to deceive me. 


DORFISE. 
Nay, that would be carrying your distrust too far: come, come, be more 
confident. 


ADINE. 
Forgive me, madam; but the unfortunate, you know, are always a little 
Suspicious. 


DORFISE. 
And what, for example, may your suspicions be whilst I am talking to and 
looking at you? 


ADINE. 
My suspicions are that you mean to try me. 


DORFISE. 

O the malicious little rogue! how cunning he is with that air of innocence: 
‘tis love himself just out of his childhood: get you gone: I am in absolute 
danger: positively I’ll see you no more. 


ADINE. 
Since ‘tis your order, madam, I take my leave. 


DORFISE. 


But you need not be in such a hurry to obey: come back, come back, I 
esteem you too much to be angry with you; but don’t abuse my esteem, my 
sincere regard. 


ADINE. 
But you esteem Blandford: can one esteem two at the same time? 


DORFISE. 
O no, never: the laws of reason and of love allow succession, but not 
division: you’|l learn a great deal by living with me, child. 


ADINE. 
I have learned a great deal by what I see already. 


DORFISE. 

When heaven, my dear, makes a fine woman, it always at the same time 
forms a man on purpose for her: we go in search of each other for a long 
time, and make twenty choices before we fix on the right; we are always 
looking as it were for our counterpart, and seldom, very seldom, meet with 
it — by a secret instinct we fly after true happiness; and she [looking 
tenderly at him] who finds you, need look no further. 


ADINE. 
If you knew what I really am, you would soon change your opinion of me. 


DORFISE. 
Never. 


ADINE. 
If once you knew me, I’m sure you would think me unworthy, of your care: 
we should both be caught in the same snare. 


DORFISE. 
Caught, my dear, what can you mean? we’re interrupted: O ‘tis you, 
Collette. 


SCENE III. 


COLLETTE, DORFISE, ADINE. 


COLLETTE. 

[In a violent flurry. 

Ay, madam, I could not help it; but there’s a more impertinent visitor still 
coming; M. Bartolin. 


DORFISE. 
Indeed! I did not expect him till to-morrow: the villain has deceived me: 
returned already! 


COLLETTE. 

Ay, madam, and here’s another unlucky accident: the chevalier, that king of 
coxcombs, not knowing the master of the house, is disputing with him in 
the street, and keeps him there in spite of his teeth. 


DORFISE. 
So much the better. 


COLLETTE. 

No, madam, so much the worse: for this blunderer, not knowing whom he is 
talking to, laughs in his face, insists upon it that nobody shall come in here 
to-day; that everybody shall be excluded as well as himself; that he’s an 
impertinent rascal, and that you were engaged in your own apartment in a 
sober téte-a-téte with a pretty young fellow. Bartolin swears in wrath that 
he’ll break the door down: Mondor splits his sides with laughing, and the 
other bursts with spleen. 


DORFISE. 
And I in the meantime am dying with fear. O Collette, what shall I do? at 
what hole shall we creep out? 


ADINE. 
What can this mystery be? 


DORFISE. 
The mystery is, that we are both undone: Collette, where are you going? 


ADINE. 
What will become of me? 


DORFISE. 

[To Collette. 

Hark’ee: stay: what a time was this for him to return! [to Adine] you must 
hide yourself for tonight in this closet: you’ll find a black sack there, wrap 
yourself up in it, and be quiet. My God! it is he, that’s certain. 


ADINE. 
[Going into the closet. 
O love, what do I suffer for thee! 


DORFISE. 
Poor lad! he’s desperately fond of me. 


COLLETTE. 
Hush! hush! here he comes, your dear spouse. 


SCENE IV. 
BARTOLIN, DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 

[Meeting Bartolin. 

My dear sir, heaven be with you! how late you are: you made me so uneasy, 
I was ready to die with fretting. 


BARTOLIN. 
Mondor told me quite another story. 


DORFISE. 

It’s all a lie, every syllable he says, a horrid lie: I think I ought to be 
believed first; you know I’m sincere: the fellow loves me to madness, and is 
piqued at my refusal of him: his eternal clack teases me to death: I will 
positively never see him again. 


BARTOLIN. 


He seemed to me to talk rationally enough. 


DORFISE. 
Don’t believe a word he says. 


BARTOLIN. 
Well, well, I shan’t mind him: I only came to finish our affairs, and to take 
some necessaries here out of the closet. 


DORFISE. 
[In a persuasive tone. 
What are you doing there now? come, don’t go into a body’s closet. 


BARTOLIN. 
Why not? 


DORFISE. 

[After pausing a little. 

Why, do you know, I had the same thought as you, and have just been 
putting my papers in order there, so I sent for our old advocate, and we 
were consulting together, when he was taken with a sudden weakness. 


BARTOLIN. 
O nothing but old age, he’s very old. 


COLLETTE. 
And so, sir, they took him in there to give him 


BARTOLIN. 
Ay, I understand you. 


DORFISE. 
He’s retired a little, and has taken a dose of my syrup: I suppose by this 
time he has gone to sleep. 


BARTOLIN. 
That he has not, I am sure, for I hear him walking about and coughing. 


COLLETTE. 


And would you go to disturb an advocate in the midst of his cough? 


BARTOLIN. 
I don’t like this: Pll go in. 


DORFISE. 

Grant heaven he may find nothing there: hark! what do I hear! he cries out; 
murder! my poor advocate’s killed to be sure, and I am undone: which way 
shall I fly? in what convent shall I hide my shame? where shall I drown 
myself? 


BARTOLIN. 

[Returning, and holding Adine by the arm. 

O ho! my dear spouse that is to be: your advocates are mighty pretty 
figures: you have made a good choice, picked him out from the whole bar: 
come, my old practitioner, you must disappear from this court, and 
harangue out the window: away with you. 


DORFISE. 
My dear husband, do but hear me. 


ADINE. 
He her husband! 


BARTOLIN. 

[To Adine. 

Come, rascal! I must begin my revenge upon you, and curry you out of your 
insolence. 


ADINE. 

Alas! sir, on my knees I ask your pardon; indeed I have not merited your 
resentment: when you know me, you will lament my fate: I am not what I 
appear to be. 


BARTOLIN. 
You appear, my friend, to be a scoundrel, a dangerous rival, and shall be 
punished: come along, sir. 


ADINE. 
Help, here, help! for heaven’s sake, sir. 


DORFISE. 
He’s mad with passion: help, neighbors, help! 


BARTOLIN. 
Hold your tongue. 


DORFISE, COLLETTE, ADINE. 
Help, here, help! 


BARTOLIN. 
[Thrusting out Adine. 
Come, sir, get out of my house. 


SCENE V. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 
What an unfortunate affair this is! he’ll kill the poor boy, and me, too, 
perhaps. 


COLLETTE. 
To be sure, nothing but the devil could make you sign a contract with such a 
wretch as this. 


DORFISE. 

The villain! go, Collette, this minute, to a justice, and get a warrant for him: 
charge him with — 

COLLETTE. 

With what, madam? 


DORFISE. 
With everything. 


COLLETTE. 
Very well, madam: but which way are you going? 


DORFISE. 
That I know not. 


SCENE VI. 


MME. DE BURLET, DORFISE, COLLETTE. 
MME. DE BURLET. 
Why, cousin, cousin, what’s the matter? 


DORFISE. 

O cousin! 

MME. DE BURLET. 

One would have thought you’d been robbed and murdered, or that your 
house had been on fire: what a roaring and a noise there is here, my dear! 


DORFISE. 

O cousin, I’lI tell you the affair; but, for heaven’s sake, keep my secret. 
MME. DE BURLET. 

I’m no keeper of secrets, cousin; but I can be as discreet as other folks upon 
occasion: what is this mighty affair of yours? 


DORFISE. 

The affair’s a very bad one, I assure you; in short — I am — 
MME. DE BURLET. 

What? 


DORFISE. 

Promised in marriage, cousin. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I know it, my dear — to Blandford: so much the better: I think it’s a good 
match: I wish you happy, and intend to dance at your wedding. 


DORFISE. 

O my dear, you’re mistaken: Bartolin, who is now swearing below stairs, is 
the man. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Indeed! so much the worse: I don’t approve of your choice; but if it is done, 
it can’t be helped: is he absolutely your husband to all intents and purposes? 


DORFISE. 

Not yet: the world is an utter stranger to it; but the contract has been made a 
great while. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O cancel it by all means. 


DORFISE. 

It will set the wicked world talking: O cousin, I have been sadly treated. 
This vile man, you must know, found me with a young Turk, who was shut 
up in my closet; not with any bad design. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O no, to be sure! pray, cousin, is not this a little out of character for a 
prude? 


DORFISE. 

Not at all: it is a little faux-pas, a small weakness only. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Well, Iam glad you own so much: our faults are sometimes useful: this slip 
may soften your temper; perhaps for the future you will be less severe. 


DORFISE. 

Severe or not, for heaven’s sake, cousin, get me out of this scrape, and save 
me from the tongue of scandal, and the violence of Bartolin; if possible, 
deliver the poor lad, who is scarce eighteen. O, here comes my spouse. 


SCENE VII. 


BARTOLIN, DORFISE, MME. DE BURLET. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

What an uproar you are making here for nothing! only on a slight suspicion 
to put all her friends in such a taking: fie, M. Bartolin. 


BARTOLIN. 

I ask pardon: indeed, ladies, I am ashamed, and sorry I conceived such 
suspicions; but appearances were strong against her: how indeed could I 
ever have imagined that this young fellow, for so I thought him, was only a 
girl in disguise? 


DORFISE. 

[Aside. 

An excellent come-off. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Mighty well indeed! so my lady here took a girl for a boy? 


BARTOLIN. 

The poor child is in tears still: by my troth, I pitied her: but why could you 
not have told me who she was? why take a pleasure in trying my temper, 
and making me angry. 


DORFISE. 

[Aside. 

Droll enough this! he has played his part well, however, to persuade 
Bartolin he is a girl, and get off so well: ‘twas a charming contrivance: the 
dear little rogue! but love is a great wit. [To Bartolin] Now thou abominable 
jealous wretch, answer me, how dare you thus affront my virtue? the poor 
little innocent confided in me; my cousin here knows how warmly I 
espoused her cause, and protected her honor: you ought to have had a loose 
coquette, a jilt, for your wife; you deserve no better, and I hope you’!l meet 
with one: I’ll expose you, sir, though I know it will cost me dear, but I am 
determined at all events to have the contract annulled. 


BARTOLIN. 

I know upon these occasions women must cry: but prithee, my dear, don’t 
cry so much: come, let us be friends; and let me desire you, madam, [to 
Mme. de Burlet] to say nothing about this affair: I have some very good 
reasons for concealing it. 


DORFISE. 

[To Mme. de Burlet. 

Be silent, dear cousin, and save me; on no account mention it to the good 
M. Blandford. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

You may depend on it, I never will. 


BARTOLIN. 
We shall be greatly obliged to you. 


SCENE VIII. 
DORFISE, MME. DE BURLET, BARTOLIN, COLLETTE. 


COLLETTE. 
M. Blandford is below, madam, and says he must come up. 


DORFISE. 

O dreadful! this is my luck! always crossed — 

BARTOLIN. 

But after all — 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Nay, nay, after what you have seen, and being guilty of so much injustice as 
you have, you have no business to give yourself airs: try what you can do 
— to obey. 


SCENE IX. 


DORFISE, MME. DE BURLET. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I’m glad to see this affair has turned out so well, however: to be sure your 
intended spouse is rather short-sighted: but between you and me, cousin, it 
was a Strange choice this: and then to take a boy for a girl, at his age: well, 
husbands will be husbands still I find, always jealous, always laughed at, 
and led by the nose. 


DORFISE. 

[Prudishly. 

I don’t understand this language, madam, nor have I deserved this treatment 
from you: surely you don’t really believe that a young fellow was locked up 
in my closet? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Indeed but I do, my dear. 


DORFISE. 
What! when my husband told you to the contrary? 
MME. DE BURLET. 


Perhaps your spouse might be mistaken; he may have bad eyes: besides, 
cousin, did you not tell me yourself here in this very place, that a young 
fellow — 

DORFISE. 

Ridiculous! what I, child, I tell you so? never: do you think I have lost my 
senses? indeed, cousin, you should take more care what you say: when once 
a woman’s tongue has got a habit of talking thus lightly, and spreading 
scandalous stories, invented merely to calumniate and injure people, there is 
no end of it, but ‘tis a hundred to one that she repents of it sometime in her 
life. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I calumniate, I scandalize you, cousin? 


DORFISE. 

You, madam: I vow and swear — 
MME. DE BURLET. 

Don’t swear, cousin. 


DORFISE. 

But I will. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Fie, my dear, fie: come, come, I shall believe no more of the story than I 
ought to believe: take a husband, cousin, two if you please; deceive them 
both as well as you can; make young fellows pass for girls; on the strength 
of your character govern twenty families, and be called a woman of virtue; 
with all my heart, it will give me no uneasiness, you are extremely 
welcome: nay, I admire your management and discretion: ‘tis your pride 
and glory to deceive the world, and mine to divert myself with it, without 
descending to falsehood: I live for my pleasure: adieu, my dear, my worldly 
weakness bends in all humility to your profound wisdom: dear cousin, 
adieu. 


SCENE X. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 


Now will that foolish creature go and pull me to pieces: my honor and my 
character are gone: the libertines will laugh at my expense: Dorfise will be 
the common butt of every satirist: my name will be hitched into a hundred 
rhymes, and furnish matter for every singsong in town: Blandford will 
believe the scandal, and Bartolin will cry for vengeance: how shall I stop 
the tongues of calumny? two husbands and a lover in one day! what a deal 
one has to go through to be a prude! would it not be better after all to fear 
nothing, to affect nothing, and be a plain woman of honor? well: one day or 
other I’ ll try to be one. 


COLLETTE. 

At least, madam, let us take care to appear as such; when we do all we can, 
you know, we have done enough; and she is not always a woman of virtue 
who wishes to be so. 


End of the Third Act. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 

O Collette, I’m inevitably ruined: would I could see young Adine; he is so 
kind, and so sensible! he would tell me everything they do and say, and I 
might take my measures with him accordingly: my affairs would at least be 
more settled, and I should know what I have to depend on; what shall I do, 
Collette? 


COLLETTE. 
See him, and talk to him freely. 


DORFISE. 

Right: towards evening: O Collette, if success would but crown this 
mysterious affair, if I could preserve my reputation, and keep my lover, if I 
could but keep one of them, I should be happy. 


COLLETTE. 
Ay, ay, one of them is enough, in conscience. 


DORFISE. 
But have you taken care the chevalier shall be here presently; that he shall 
come privately; and, according to custom, let everybody know it? 


COLLETTE. 
O never fear, he’ll be here I warrant you; he’s always ready, and fancies 
you’ve a passion for him. 


DORFISE. 
He may be of service: wise men in their designs, the better to compass their 
ends, always make use of fools. 


SCENE IL. 


DORFISE, MONDOR, COLLETTE. 


DORFISE. 
My dear chevalier, come along: I have something to say to you. 


MONDOR. 

You know, madam, I am the lowest of your subjects, your humble slave, 
your chevalier: what must I do? tilt for you? fight for you? die for you? 
spite of all your cruelty, I am ready: speak, madam, and it is done. 


DORFISE. 
And am I indeed so happy as to have charmed the agreeable Mondor? but 
do you love me as you ought to love me, with that pure and refined passion? 


MONDOR. 

I do; but prithee, my dear, don’t be so formal; beauty is most engaging 
when it is easy and tractable: the excess of virtue is disgusting: in short, my 
dear, you want a little of my correction. 


DORFISE. 
What think you of young Adine? 


MONDOR. 
Who, I? nothing at all? his figure makes me perfectly easy, I assure you: 
Mars and Hercules were never jealous of Adonis. 


DORFISE. 

Well: I love your confidence, and shall reward it: the malicious world 
perhaps will tell you I am secretly engaged; but ‘tis false; believe them not: 
a hundred lovers have ogled, and teased me, but I was born to be subdued 
by you, and you alone. 


MONDOR. 
That’s more indeed than I could flatter myself with the hopes of. 


DORFISE. 
To convince you of it, I promise to marry you as soon as ever you please: be 
prudent, and be happy. 


MONDOR. 
Happiness is enough for me, prudence we’ll leave to another opportunity: 
but do not, my dear charmer, delay it: time, you know, is precious. 


DORFISE. 
But then one thing I must insist on from you. 


MONDOR. 
I am your husband, madam, and you may command me. 


DORFISE. 

You must take care that none of my troublesome visitors intrude on me to- 
night: the proud, peevish Blandford, my cousin, and her fool Darmin, with 
all their train of impertinent relations, must go somewhere else, for I 
positively will not be disturbed by them; then, chevalier, at midnight, and 
not before, I’Il meet you in the arbor; bring your lawyer with you, and we’ |l 
sign and seal. 


MONDOR. 
Transporting thought! how I shall triumph over that fool Blandford! well, I 
will so laugh at, so ridicule the poor creature. 


DORFISE. 
Be sure you don’t forget to be at my window a little before midnight: away: 
be discreet. 


MONDOR. 
O if Blandford did but know this! 


DORFISE. 
Away, begone, or we shall be surprised. 


MONDOR. 
Adieu, my dear wife. 


DORFISE. 
Adieu. 


MONDOR. 
I go with rapture, to wait for the dear happy hour when prudery shall be 
sacrificed to love. 


SCENE III. 
DORFISE, COLLETTE. 


COLLETTE. 
Well, if I can guess at your design, hang me: ‘tis a riddle to me. 


DORFISE. 

I'll explain it to you: ve made Mondor promise to tell nothing, but I know 
very well he’lI tell all, that’s enough, his tale will justify me: Blandford will 
think everything mere calumny, and not know a word of the truth; to-day at 
least I shall be safe; and after to-morrow, if success crowns my designs, I 
shall be afraid of nobody. 


COLLETTE. 

Delightful! I’m glad to hear you say so, and yet you put me in a horrid 
fright: are you sure, ma’am, the plan is well laid? and that you won’t, after 
all, fall into the snare yourself, which you laid for others? for heaven’s sake, 
take care what you do. 


DORFISE. 

O Collette, Collette, how strangely one slip brings on another! we are led 
aside from error to error, and from crime to crime, till our heads turn round, 
and we fall down the precipice: but I have one string still to my bow; I am 
sure of young Adine: the chevalier comes at twelve, but my little lover will 
be beforehand with him: let him be here at nine, Collette, do you hear me? 


COLLETTE. 
I’ll take care of that, madam. 


DORFISE. 
They take him for a girl, by his air, his voice, and his beardless chin; 
therefore, tell him I would have him dress himself in girl’s clothes. 


COLLETTE. 
An excellent scheme! heaven prosper it! 


DORFISE. 

The boy may serve, you know, to dispel one’s melancholy: but the great 
point I would bring about is, to throw all the scandal upon my cousin, and 
to make Blandford believe that Adine came here upon her account: let him 
fall a dupe to his own credulity. 


COLLETTE. 
The fittest instrument you could have chosen: for he believes everything 
that’s bad of her, and everything that’s good of you: imagines he sees 
clearly, and at the same time is stark blind: I have taken care already to 
confirm him in the opinion that our little coquette is in love with the boy, 
and not you. 


DORFISE. 
To be sure, lies are bad things; but they are mighty serviceable sometimes, 
and do a great deal of good. 


SCENE IV. 
BLANDFORD, DORFISE. 


BLANDFORD. 

O tempora! O mores! dreadful corruption indeed! to desire him to visit her! 
the poor, simple, ingenuous youth, she wants to draw him into a passion for 
her, and employs all the little subtleties, all the snares which love makes use 
of to catch unwary hearts. 


DORFISE. 

Well, but after all, M. Blandford, she may not have carried it so far as we 
imagine: I would not do her so much injury as to suppose it: one should not 
think evil of one’s neighbor: to be sure, things were in a fair way, but you 
know our French coquettes. 


BLANDFORD. 
Yes, yes, I know them. 


DORFISE. 
The moment a young man appears with an air of innocence and simplicity, 
they are after him. 


BLANDFORD. 
Yes; yes: vice, above all things, is fond of seducing virtue: but how, Dorfise, 
can you bear people of such character? 


DORFISE. 
As patiently as I can, sir: but this is not all. 


BLANDFORD. 

Why, what, pray — 

DORFISE. 

O sir, you have another tale to hear: do you know, these excellent contrivers 
would endeavor to persuade the world truly that the young fellow was 
brought in for me? 


BLANDFORD. 
For you? 


DORFISE. 
Yes; they say I wanted to seduce him. 


BLANDFORD. 
Well, that to be sure is ridiculous to the last degree: for you! 


DORFISE. 

Ay, for me, and that this pretty youth — 
BLANDFORD. 

That was really a fine invention. 


DORFISE. 

A better than they think for. They have played me a great many such tricks: 
O M. Blandford, if you knew what I suffer! they’ ll tell you, too, I’m to be 
married to that fool, Mondor, and this very night. 


BLANDFORD. 


O my dear Dorfise! the more thou art wounded by the envenomed darts of 
slander and calumny, with the warmer zeal shall this heart, that adores thee, 
defend thy injured and unspotted virtue. 


DORFISE. 
You are deceived, indeed you are. 


BLANDFORD. 

No, Dorfise: I think I know myself a little, and I would have laid my life on 
it | saw your cousin ogling Adine this very day: let me tell you, it requires 
sense and understanding to be honest: I never knew a fool with a good 
heart: virtue itself is nothing but good sense: I am sorry for Darmin, because 
I really love and esteem him; it was against my advice he ventured to 
embark in such a leaky vessel. 


SCENE V. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, DARMIN, MME. DE BURLET. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

What? always dismal and solemn, full of spleen and rancor, grumbling and 
growling at all mankind, that either don’t hear you, or if they do, only laugh 
at your folly? dear virtuous fool, finish thy soliloquies, and come along with 
me: I have just bought a few trinkets, you shall have some of them: come, 
we’re going to Mondor’s, he’s to treat us; I have ordered him to get music, 
to purge your melancholy humors; and after that, my dear, I’ll take you by 
the hand, and dance with you till to-morrow morning, [to Dorfise] ay, and 
you shall dance too, Mme. Prim. 


DORFISE. 

Prithee, hair-brains, hold thy tongue: such things would not become me; 
and besides, madam, you should remember — 

MME. DE BURLET. 

None of your “besides” I beg you, madam: every thing is forgotten; my 
philosophy is, remember nothing. 


DORFISE. 
[To Blandford. 


You see now whether I was right or not: your servant, sir: she really grows 
too scandalous, I must be gone. 


BLANDFORD. 
O stay, madam. 


DORFISE. 

No, sir: ‘tis impossible: it hurts my soul, my honor — 
MME. DE BURLET. 

My goodness! talk less of honor, madam, and regard it more. 
[Dorfise goes out. 


DARMIN. 

[To Mme. de Burlet. 

She seems out of humor: I fancy my friend, Blandford, begins to find her 
out. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O all the world must talk of it; but Darmin and I say nothing. 


BLANDFORD. 
I fancy not, indeed: you would hardly confess to me such folly and 
extravagance. 


DARMIN. 

No, sir; we would not make you so unhappy. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

We know your humor too well, to make you still more miserable by 
reproaching you with your misfortunes. 


BLANDFORD. 

Go, go, hide yourselves both, and die with shame. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Why should we disturb at once the quiet of your whole life, by exposing 
Dorfise, and make you a common laughing-stock? no, sir; I own I am light 
and airy, free, and familiar, but have yet some goodness in me, and am no 
busybody: I should see you deceived a thousand times by your friend, and 
duped by your wife, hear your adventures chanted through every street, nay, 
sing them myself, before ever you should hear a word from me: to tell you 


the truth, the two great ends I have in view are peace and pleasure; I love 
myself, and therefore hate all idle reports and scandalous tales, true or false: 
live and be happy is my motto: and he, I think, is a great fool who makes 
himself miserable by the follies of others. 


BLANDFORD. 

Light, unthinking woman! it is not the affairs of others, it is your own, 
madam, that now call for your attention. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Mine, sir? 


BLANDFORD. 

Yes, madam: ‘tis you who are to blame, and highly, too; you who seduced a 
virtuous youth, and then endeavored to lay the shameful intrigue on the 
innocent Dorfise. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O the scheme is excellent: it is more than I expected: and so it was I, who 
sometimes — 

BLANDFORD. 

Yes, madam, you yourself. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

With Adine! 


BLANDFORD. 

Yes. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I am in love with him then? 


BLANDFORD. 

Most certainly. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

And ‘twas I that put him in the closet? 


BLANDFORD. 

It was: the thing was clear enough. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O mighty well! a lucky thought indeed! I admire the contrivance: O my 
dear madman, what a mixture thou art of honesty and folly! the very model 


of Don Quixote, brave, sensible, knowing, and virtuous, yet in one point an 
absolute fool; but for heaven’s sake take care how you recover your senses: 
believe me, it would be the worst thing you ever did in your life: well, folly 
has its advantages: adieu: come, Darmin. 


SCENE VI. 
BLANDFORD, DARMIN. 


BLANDFORD. 

Stay, Darmin, I have your honor and your interest at heart: I am angry, and I 
have reason to be so; in short, you must quit this artful woman, get out of 
the snare she has laid for you, despise her, or break with me. 


DARMIN. 

The alternative is a cruel one: I own to thee, I love my friend, and I love my 
mistress: but how can thy hard heart judge so uncharitably of all human 
kind: can’t you see that this web of perfidy is woven by a base, designing 
woman? that she deceives you, and would lay the shame and ignominy on 
another? 


BLANDFORD. 

Dost thou not see, fool as thou art, that a vile, scandalous, abandoned 
wretch has chosen thee for her tool, her butt, her stalking horse, that, like an 
idiot, you bite at the hook; and that she is only trying to see how far she can 
exercise her tyranny over your easy heart? 


DARMIN. 

Easy as it is, let me entreat you, ask the only witness who is able to 
determine it: I have sent for young Adine, he will tell you the whole truth of 
the affair. 


BLANDFORD. 

O yes: I doubt not but the jade has tutored her young parrot well, and taught 
him his lesson: but let him come, let him endeavor to deceive me; I shall not 
believe him: I see your intention, I see plainly enough, you want, by every 
artifice, to blacken and destroy my dear Dorfise, to draw me off to your 


niece, whose charms you have so often boasted: but you need not give 
yourself the trouble, for I shall never think of her. 


DARMIN. 

As you please for that: but indeed, Blandford, I pity your folly: to 
experience the falsehood of a perfidious woman may perhaps be many a 
poor man’s fate, and must be borne; but really to lose one’s money is a 
serious affair: this Bartolin, this noble friend of yours, has he refunded? 


BLANDFORD. 
What business is that of yours? 


DARMIN. 

I beg pardon, I thought it was; but I am mistaken: here comes Adine: I’ll 
retire: let me inform you, if you distrust him, you are more in the wrong 
than you think for: he has a noble heart, and you may one day know he is 
not what perhaps he might appear to be. 


SCENE VII. 
BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


BLANDFORD. 

So! I see they are all resolutely bent to lead me by the nose: Dorfise, thank 
heaven, is of another nature; she says nothing, but submits to her unhappy 
fate without appearing too deeply affected by it; too confident, or too timid; 
she avoids me, and hides herself in retirement; such is always the behavior 
of injured innocence. Now, young man, tell me the truth in every particular 
with sincerity; nature seems in you pure and uncorrupted; you know I love 
you; do not abuse my growing inclination to you, but consider that the 
happiness of my life is concerned in this affair. 


ADINE. 
Indeed, sir, I love you too well to abuse or to deceive you. 


BLANDFORD. 
Tell me then everything as it passed. 


ADINE. 

First then, I assure you, that Dorfise — 
BLANDFORD. 

Stop there, you mean her cousin, I’m sure you do. 


ADINE. 
I don’t indeed, sir. 


BLANDFORD. 
Well, go on. 


ADINE. 
Dorfise then, I say, introduced me by a private door to her chamber. 


BLANDFORD. 
She did, but ‘twas not for herself. 


ADINE. 
It was. 


BLANDFORD. 
No, child; ‘twas Mme. de Burlet, you know it was. 


ADINE. 
I tell you, sir, Dorfise was positively in love with me. 


BLANDFORD. 
The little rascal! 


ADINE. 
The excess of her passion surprised and shocked me: I was far from being 
pleased with it: nay, I assure you, I was angry at her: I was incensed at her 
falsehood; and told her, if I had been like her, I should have been more 
faithful. 


BLANDFORD. 
The villain! how they have prepared him! well, what followed? 


ADINE. 


After this she grew loud and vehement, when on a sudden a violent 
knocking was heard, and who should come in but her husband. 


BLANDFORD. 
Her husband! O very well! what a ridiculous story! the chevalier, I suppose. 


ADINE. 

No: a real husband, I assure you; for he was extremely brutal, and 
extremely jealous: he threatened to murder her, called her false, perfidious, 
infamous, and abandoned: I expected to have been killed, too, for he was in 
a dreadful rage with me, though for what reason I know not: I was forced to 
fall on my knees and entreat him to spare my life; I’m sure I tremble yet at 
the thoughts of him. 


BLANDFORD. 
The little coward! but this husband, what was his name? 


ADINE. 
I don’t know, indeed. 


BLANDFORD. 
A fine trick this! — what sort of a man was he? describe him to me. 


ADINE. 

He seemed to me, as far as the horrid fright I was in permitted me to 
observe him, a fellow of a very disagreeable aspect, fat and short, like a 
turnspit, flat-nosed, with a large chin, hunch-backed, a yellow-tanned 
complexion, gray eyebrows, and an eye that looked like — the devil. 


BLANDFORD. 

An excellent picture! how can I recollect him by all this? yellow, you say, 
tanned, gray, short and fat: who can it be? but you only mean, I see, to laugh 
at me. 


ADINE. 
Try, then, sir, and prove me: to-night, this very night, she has appointed 
again to meet me. 


BLANDFORD. 
Another appointment with Mme. de Burlet? 


ADINE. 
Still, sir, you will mistake the person. 


BLANDFORD. 
Not with Dorfise? 


ADINE. 
With her, indeed. 


BLANDFORD. 
With her? 


ADINE. 
With her, I tell you. 


BLANDFORD. 


Amazing! you confound me! an assignation with Dorfise this night? 


ADINE. 


This very night, sir; if you please, you may see me there: I am to go in girl’s 
clothes, which she herself sent me; and to go in by a private door to your 
mistress, sir, your faithful, prudent, discreet mistress. 


BLANDFORD. 


This is too much; I cannot, will not bear it: whichever way I consider it, I 


fear she is disloyal: may I depend upon you? 


ADINE. 


My heart is too deeply concerned for your interest and happiness to be 
insincere: yours I know is truth itself: indeed, M. Blandford, I love, and am 


faithful to you. 


BLANDFORD. 
The little flatterer! 


ADINE. 


Can you doubt my honor? 


BLANDFORD. 
Away! | — 


SCENE VIII. 
BLANDFORD, ADINE, MONDOR. 


MONDOR. 

Come, come, you make the guests wait, and stop the course of pleasure: 
why, you never wanted mirth and good company more in your life: to be 
sure, your affairs go badly enough; you have lost your mistress, but never 
mind it: you should not have set up for my rival; I told you I should gain the 
victory, and so I have. 


BLANDFORD. 
What would you inform me of, friend? 


MONDOR. 
Nay, nothing of consequence, only that I’m going to be married to your 
mistress, that’s all. 


BLANDFORD. 
O very well! I know that already. 


MONDOR. 

What! did you know that I was to carry the lawyer with me, and that — 
BLANDFORD. 

Yes, yes, I know it all, your whole plot, and I don’t care a farthing about it: 
[Aside] This boy has not learned half his lesson; hark’ee, sir, [To Adine] this 
appointment and yours are a little incompatible: what say you to this, sir? 
does it strike you? either you endeavor to deceive me, or are deceived 
yourself: but you are young in the school of vice; a heart like thine, simple 
and inexperienced, is an excellent instrument in the hands of a villain: alas! 
thou camest here but to make me miserable. 


ADINE. 


This is too much, sir: take care lest your harsh temper, and ill-placed 
resentment, should destroy that pity which still pleads for you; ‘tis that 
alone which keeps me here: but go, run headlong to your ruin; listen to 
nobody, suspect your best friend, and believe only those who abuse you; 
accuse and affront me; but learn to respect a heart that, with regard to you, 
was never a deceiver, or deceived. 


MONDOR. 

Hear you that, sir? but you are choked with spleen; even children laugh at 
you; prithee, learn to be wiser: come along with me, and drown all your 
cares in Greek wine: come away, boy. 


SCENE IX. 
BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


BLANDFORD. 

Stay, Adine: thou hast moved me: thy concern alarms me: you know my 
humor, my folly, but you know my heart too; ‘tis honest, and has only too 
much sensibility: you see how I am distressed; can you take a cruel pleasure 
in laughing at my misfortunes? tell me the truth, I conjure thee. 


ADINE. 

I know your heart is good, nor is mine less pure: never till this hour did I 
but once put on disguise; but with regard to Dorfise and yourself I have 
been honest and sincere: I own I lament in you that fatal passion which has 
blinded you, but ‘tis passion I know that will seduce the wisest of us all; 
love alone can set everything right; that has taken away your sight, and that 
should restore it to you. 

[She goes out. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Alone. 

What can he mean? love alone should restore it; he once put on a disguise, 
and yet he is sincere! I don’t understand it; certainly ‘tis all a trick, a plot 
only to make a fool of me: Mondor, Darmin, her cousin, Bartolin, Adine, 
Dorfise, Collette, all the world in short conspires with my own foolish heart 
to make me miserable and ridiculous: this vile world, which I despise as it 


deserves, is nothing but a confused heap of folly and wickedness: but if in 
this tempest of the soul I must say whether I will be knave or fool, my 
choice is made, and I bless my lot: O heaven! let me be still a dupe, but O 
preserve my virtue! 


End of the Fourth Act. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Alone. 

What will become of me? where shall I fly for safety? my misfortunes 
follow one another without end: I go to sea; a pirate attacks and sinks my 
vessel: I come to land, and there I am told that an ungrateful woman, whom 
I adored, is a worse pirate still: a strong box, which I had left behind, is my 
only resource: a rascal promises to give it me back, and puts me off from 
time to time, and he perhaps may prove a third corsair: I am waiting for 
Adine, and he is not come yet; everybody provokes, and everybody avoids 
me: all perhaps the consequence of my unhappy temper which made me 
suspicious of every friend, and open to every enemy: if it be so, I am 
wrong; I own I am, and fortune has a right to sport thus with me: of what 
service is my melancholy virtue but to make me more sensible to my 
miseries, and more conscious of having deserved them? this boy, too, not 
come yet! 


SCENE II. 
BLANDFORD, MME. DE BURLET passing across the stage. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Stopping her. 

Stay, madam, I beseech you stay, and calm, if possible, this tempest of my 
soul; for heaven’s sake, one word with you: where are you running to? 
MME. DE BURLET. 

To supper: to be merry: I’m in haste, sir. 


BLANDFORD. 

I know I affronted you, and you have reason to be angry; but forget and 
forgive. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

[Smiling. 


O Ihave forgiven you a great while ago: I’m not angry, I assure you. 


BLANDFORD. 

You are too good: will your gayety for once deign to interest itself in my 
distress? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Gay as I am, M. Blandford, I assure you, I have friendship, esteem, and pity 
for you. 


BLANDFORD. 

You are sorry, then, for my unhappy fate. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Your unhappy fate! yes: but more for your unhappy temper. 


BLANDFORD. 

You are honest, however, and truth you know, has always charms for me: 
but say, is Darmin a faithful friend, or does he deceive me? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Darmin loves you, and possesses all your virtues with more softness and 
complacency. 


BLANDFORD. 

And Bartolin? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

You want me to answer for Bartolin, too, and for all the world, I suppose: 
excuse me; Bartolin, for aught I know, is an honest cashier; what reason 
have you to suspect him? he’s your friend, and the friend of — Dorfise. 


BLANDFORD. 

Of Dorfise? but tell me freely; could Dorfise, could she entertain a passion 
for a boy, and in so short a time, too? and what is this lawyer that Mondor 
talks of? public report says he’s to marry her. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Public reports should be despised. 


BLANDFORD. 
I am this moment come from her: she has sworn eternal truth to me: she has 
wept: love and grief were in her eyes: did they belie her heart? is she false? 


and is Adine — you laugh at me. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I laugh at your ridiculous figure: come, come, take courage, man: as for the 
boy, take my word for it, he’l] never forsake you; ‘tis impossible. 


BLANDFORD. 

You give me comfort: the coxcomb, Mondor, is not worth my care; Dorfise 
loves me, and I love her forever. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Forever? that’s too much. 


BLANDFORD. 

Not where one is beloved; but then this Adine must be a base calumniator, 
must have a bad heart. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

O no: be assured, he has a noble mind, candid, honest, and ingenuous, the 
happy favorite of indulgent nature. 


BLANDFORD. 

You mock me, madam. 
MME. DE BURLET. 
Indeed I don’t: ‘tis truth. 


BLANDFORD. 

Now am I plunged again in darkness and uncertainty; you sport with my 
distress, and take pleasure in tormenting me: Dorfise, or he, has deeply 
injured me: one of them, you must allow, has been a traitor to me; is it not 
SO? 

MME. DE BURLET. 

[Laughing. 

That may be. 


BLANDFORD. 

If it is, you see what reason I had — 

MME. DE BURLET. 

And after all it may not be so: I accuse nobody. 


BLANDFORD. 


Ill be revenged. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Ridiculous! be less angry and more discreet: come, I'll tell you what; will 
you take the only sure method, one that I shall recommend to you? 


BLANDFORD. 

I will. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

Then leave this dark mysterious affair to itself; make no bustle about it, but 
turn everything, as I do, into a jest; take your money from Bartolin, and live 
along with us without care or solicitude: never go too deeply into things, but 
float with me upon the surface; you know the world, and bear with it; the 
only way to enjoy is to skim lightly over it: you look upon me as a giddy 
creature, and so I am; but let me tell you, the only matter of importance in 
this life is to enjoy ourselves, and be happy. 


SCENE IIT. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Alone. 

To be happy! good! excellent advice! would not one think now it were an 
easy thing; that one had only to wish for happiness, to possess it? would it 
were so! and why should it not be? why should I take so much pains to 
make myself unhappy? shall I suffer this boy, and Darmin, and Mondor to 
distract me thus? no: I’ll follow this giddy girl’s advice; she’s gay, but 
honest and sincere: Dorfise loves me, and I am yet secure: for the future, I’ Il 
see nothing, listen to nothing: they wanted to alarm me with this Adine, to 
hoodwink, and then to lead me where they pleased; but I’m not to be caught 
in their snares: Darmin is wrapped up in that niece of his, and would fain 
palm her upon me; but I detest her: ha! what’s this? 

[Adine appears in woman’s clothes at the farther end of the stage. 

Yonder’s that unhappy youth who has caused me so much uneasiness: he 
looks exactly like a girl: how genteel his air, and so easy, too, as if the 
clothes had been made for him! the face is too truly female. 


SCENE IV. 


BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


ADINE. 
Well, sir, you see I’m dressed for my part, and now you will know the truth. 


BLANDFORD. 

I desire to know nothing more about it! I have heard enough; leave me, I 
beseech you; I have altered my sentiments, and hate this disguise; go, go, 
put on your own habit, and trouble yourself no more with this affair. 


ADINE. 

What say you, sir? at last then I perceive it is not in my power to change 
your unalterable heart, or to reverse your cruel fate; alas! you know not the 
weight of grief that hangs upon me, but ere long you will see the fatal effect 
of it: farewell! I leave you, sir, forever. 


BLANDFORD. 
What can this mean? he weeps! speak, I entreat thee, tell me, what interest 
hast thou in my happiness or misery? 


ADINE. 
My interest, sir, was yours: till this moment never knew I any other: but I 
have been to blame, I tried to serve you; ‘tis not the first time. 


BLANDFORD. 

The innocence of his look, his modest confidence, his voice, his air, his 
open and ingenuous behavior, still plead for him — but the hour is past 
when this intrigue you told me of was to have taken place; I was to have 
been an eye-witness of it. 


ADINE. 
Hark! I hear a door opening: this is the place, and this the time, when you 
shall be convinced who it is that loves you. 


BLANDFORD. 
Just heaven! it is possible? 


ADINE. 
It is. 


BLANDFORD. 

Stay you here then: but ‘tis all a trick, an artifice: Dorfise! no — 
ADINE. 

Hush! I hear a noise: it comes towards us: I’m frightened, ‘tis so dark. 


BLANDFORD. 
Fear nothing. 


ADINE. 
Be silent: for I hear somebody coming: hush! away. 


SCENE V. 


ADINE, BLANDFORD, on one side of the stage, which is supposed to be 
quite dark; DORFISE on the other, on tiptoe. 


DORFISE. 
I thought I heard my charmer’s voice; how punctual he is! the dear boy. 


ADINE. 
Hush! 


DORFISE. 
Hush, is it you? 


ADINE. 
Yes: ‘tis I: still faithful to my love: ‘tis I who come here to prove that I have 
deserved a better return for all my tenderness. 


DORFISE. 

I cannot give thee a better: you must forgive me; I would not have made 
you wait so long, my dear, but Bartolin, whom I did not expect, is returned: 
in spite of all my care, he has got a fit of jealousy upon him. 


ADINE. 
Perhaps he is afraid of meeting Blandford here: he is a dangerous rival. 


DORFISE. 


Very likely, indeed: O my dear, what with Blandford, and my vile husband, 
I’m dreadfully hampered: I don’t know which I hate most: in short, I’m sure 
of nothing, but that I love you. 


ADINE. 
You hate Blandford then heartily? 


DORFISE. 
I think I do: fear naturally begets aversion. 


ADINE. 

Well, but your other spouse — 
DORFISE. 

O him I never think of. 


BLANDFORD. 

[Aside. 

How I could wish now — 
ADINE. 

[Softly to Blandford. 
Hush! hush! 


DORFISE. 
I have been consulting, my dear, about the contract: it certainly might be set 
aside: I wish it were, and then I might have hopes of another match. 


ADINE. 
What, of marrying me? 


DORFISE. 
I think the best way would be for us to part for a time, to avoid scandal; and 
then meet, and be united by a sacred and a lasting tie. 


ADINE. 
A lasting tie! come then: let us begone: but how are we to live? 


DORFISE. 


Your prudent foresight charms me: I always admired your discretion: you 
must know, then, the fighting M. Blandford, a hero at sea, but an arrant 
blockhead at home, when he left Marseilles, to go after the pirates, most 
cordially and most affectionately consigned to me with his heart, his money 
and jewels also: as I was, like him, a novice in these affairs, I put them into 
the hands of my other husband; from him I must endeavor to recover them, 
and assist Blandford: the poor man is honest and should live: away: let us 
part immediately, and take care nobody follows us. 


ADINE. 
But what will the world say? 


DORFISE. 
O never heed it: I was afraid of its scandal before I loved: but now I despise 
it: Pll be a slave to none but thee. 


ADINE. 
But me? 


DORFISE. 
I'll go immediately and get this strong box: that you know will be very 
necessary to us both: stay here, I’ll be back in an instant. 


SCENE VI. 
BLANDFORD, ADINE. 


ADINE. 
Well, sir, what think you now? 


BLANDFORD. 

Never did I behold such base, such black ingratitude, such infernal 
falsehood; and yet, Adine, you see the force of powerful virtue, how its 
lively instinct speaks even in the most corrupted heart. 


ADINE. 
How, sir, in what? 


BLANDFORD. 
You see the perfidious wretch dared not rob me of all; she talked of 
assisting me. 


ADINE. 

[Tronically. 

O yes, you are mightily obliged to her: have you not another strong box to 
intrust with this virtuous lady? 


BLANDFORD. 
Nay, do not laugh at me, Adine, nor plant such daggers in my heart. 


ADINE. 
I meant to heal and not to wound it: but can you yet admire her? 


BLANDFORD. 
No: she is loathsome: falsehood has robbed her of every charm. 


ADINE. 
If, sir, I free you from her snares, may I flatter myself, that while you detest 
her vices, you will not forget my honest service? 


BLANDFORD. 

No, generous youth! I look on you as my son and my deliverer, the guardian 
angel, whom heaven hath sent down to preserve me; the half of all I have 
will be but a poor reward for thy care and fidelity. 


ADINE. 
You must not know at present what reward I aspire to: but can your heart 
refuse the request which Darmin perhaps may ask of you? 


BLANDFORD. 
Ha! thou hast removed the veil: I see, I see it all; but who, what art thou? art 
thou indeed what thou resemblest? 


ADINE. 
[Smiling. 


Whatever I am, for heaven’s sake, be silent now: I hear Dorfise coming this 
way. 


DORFISE. 

[With strong box. 

I’ve got the box; propitious love has favored my design: here, my dear, take 
it: away: let us be gone: have you got it fast? 


BLANDFORD. 
[Taking it from her, and counterfeiting the voice of Adine. 
Yes. 


DORFISE. 
Come along then. 


SCENE VII. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, ADINE, BARTOLIN with a sword in his hand, 
in the dark, he runs up to Adine. 


BARTOLIN. 
Stop, villain, stop! art thou not satisfied with robbing me of my wife, but 
must run away with my money, too? 


ADINE. 
[To Blandford. 
Help! murder! help! 


BLANDFORD. 
[Fighting with one hand, and holding out the box to Adine with the other. 
Take the box. 


SCENE VIII. 


BLANDFORD, DORFISE, ADINE, BARTOLIN, DARMIN, MME. DE 
BURLET, COLLETTE, MONDOR with a napkin and a bottle in his hand. 
Flambeaux. 

MME. DE BURLET. 


What’s the matter here! hui! hui! what! fighting, too? 


MONDOR. 
Hold, hold, gentlemen, what is all this noise about? 


ADINE. 
[To Blandford. 
You’re not wounded, sir, I hope? 


DORFISE. 

[In confusion. 

Ha! 

MME. DE BURLET. 

What is the cause of this fray, gentlemen? pray inform us. 


BLANDFORD. 

[To Bartolin, after disarming him. 

O nothing, madam; only this worthy gentleman, and trusty treasurer, this 
honest keeper of the strong box, had robbed me of my mistress and my 
fortune: by the assistance of this amiable youth, I have detected their 
infamous designs, and recovered my money: go, sir, I leave you to your 
miserable fate, to this virtuous lady: know, my friends, I have unmasked 
their treacherous hearts; this villain — 

BARTOLIN. 

[Going off. 

Your servant, sir. 


MONDOR. 
A ha! what comes of my assignation now? 


BLANDEORD. 
O, sir, they made a fool of you. 


DARMIN. 
And of you too, I think. 


BLANDFORD. 
They did so, indeed: I feel it yet. 


MONDOR. 
Treated you like an idiot. 


BLANDFORD. 
Dreadful, horrible! O prudery, how I detest thee! 


MONDOR. 

Well, come, let us think no more of prudes, wives, or women, but go in and 
drink about; that’s my way of drowning misfortunes: the man that drinks is 
never melancholy. 

MME. DE BURLET. 

I’m really sorry my cousin Dorfise should behave so foolishly: to be sure, it 
will set the world to talking, but it will be all over soon, and there’s an end 
of it. 


DARMIN. 

Come, Blandford, banish sorrow, and for the future take care of a prude: but 
do you know this boy, who has restored to you your honor and fortune, and 
saved you from the dangerous precipice which your blind passion had led 
you to the brink of? 


BLANDFORD. 
[Looking at Adine. 
But — 

DARMIN. 

“Tis my niece. 


BLANDFORD. 
O heaven! 


DARMIN. 
The very woman whom I so often proposed to my deluded friend; who, 
deceived by a faithless wretch, despised and hated all but her. 


BLANDFORD. 
How could I injure, by an unkind refusal, so many charms! such beauty and 
such virtue! 


ADINE. 
You never would have known me, if chance and my own constancy had not 
removed the veil of black ingratitude, and saved you from yourself. 


DARMIN. 

You owe everything, your fortune, and your reason to her generous love: 
what, then, is she to hope for in return? what will you do to make her 
amends? 


BLANDFORD. 
[Kneeling to Adine. 
Adore her! 


MONDOR. 
This turn of affairs is as agreeable as it is surprising: we shall all be gainers 
by the change: away. 


End of the Fifth and Last Act. 
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ACT l. 


SCENE I. 
EUPHEMIA, DAMIS. 


EUPHEMIA. 

Don’t imagine, my dear, that, by what I’m going to say, I mean to exercise 
the authority of a mother, always ready as you know I am, to listen in my 
turn to your reasons when I think them good; my intention is not to lay my 
commands on you, but to give you my advice; it is my heart which speaks 
to you, and that experience I have had in the world makes me foresee evils 
which I would endeavor to prevent: you have been at court, I think, not 
above two months; believe me, ‘tis a dangerous situation: the perfidious 
group of courtiers always look on a new-comer with an eye of malevolence, 
and soon find out all his imperfections: from the first moment, they 
condemn him, without pity or remorse; and, which is still worse, their 
judgment is irrevocable: be guarded against their malice: on the first step 
we take in life, the rest of it must in a great measure depend: if you once 
make yourself ridiculous, the world will think you always so: the 
impression will remain: it is in vain, as you advance in years, to change 
your conduct, and assume a more serious behavior: you will suffer a long 
time from old prejudices: even if we do grow better, we are still suspected; 
and I have often known men pay dearly in their old age for the errors of 
their youth: have a little regard therefore to the world, and remember you 
ought to live now more for that than for yourself. 


DAMIS. 
Now I cannot conceive what all this long preamble tends to. 


EUPHEMIA. 

I see it appears to you both absurd and unnecessary: you despise those 
things which may be of the greatest consequence to you; one day or other 
perhaps you may believe me, when it will be too late: to be plain with you, 
you are indiscreet: my too long indulgence passed over this fault in your 
infancy, in your riper years I dread the effects of it: you are not without 


abilities, a good understanding, and a good heart; but, believe me, in a 
world so full of injustice, virtue will not make amends for vice; our faults 
are censured on every occasion, and perhaps the worst we can be guilty of 
is indiscretion: at court, my dear, the most necessary art is not to talk well, 
but to know how to hold one’s tongue: this is not the place where society 
enjoys itself in the freedom of easy conversation; here they generally talk 
without saying anything, and the most tiresome babblers have the best 
success: I have been long acquainted with the court, and bad enough it is: 
but whilst we live there, we ought to conform to it. With regard to the 
women, you should be remarkably cautious; talk but seldom of them, and 
still less of yourself; pretend to be ignorant of all they do, and all they say; 
conceal your opinion, and disguise your sentiments; but, above all, be 
master of your secrets: he who tells those of another will always be 
esteemed a villain; and he who tells his own, be assured, will, here at least, 
be looked on as a fool. What have you to object to this? 


DAMIS. 

Nothing: I am entirely of your opinion: I abominate the character of a tatler: 
that is not my foible, I assure you: so far from being guilty of the vice you 
seem to reproach me with, I now fairly confess to you, madam, that I have a 
long time concealed a thing from you which I ought to have told you of; but 
in life, you know, one must sometimes dissemble. I love, and am beloved, 
by a most charming widow, young, rich, and handsome, as prudent as she is 
amiable; in a word, it is Hortensia: judge, madam, yourself of my 
happiness; judge, if it were known, how miserable it would make all our 
courtiers, who are sighing for her: we have concealed our mutual passion 
from every one of them: this engagement has been made now for these two 
whole days past, and you knew nothing of it. 


EUPHEMIA. 
But I have been at Paris all that time. 


DAMIS. 

O madam, never was man so happy in his choice: the more you approve of 
it, the more satisfaction shall I feel, and the more pleasure in my pursuit of 
her. 


EUPHEMIA. 


I am sure, Damis, the confidence you repose in me, is a mark of your 
friendship, and not of your imprudence. 


DAMIS. 
I hope you never doubted that. 


EUPHEMIA. 

But seriously, Damis, you should reflect on the prospect of happiness before 
you: Hortensia, I know, has charms, but, besides that, she is the best match 
that could have offered itself in all France. 


DAMIS. 
I know she is. 


EUPHEMIA. 
She is entirely her own mistress, and can choose for herself. 


DAMIS. 
So much the better. 


EUPHEMIA. 
You must take care how you manage her, mark her inclinations, and flatter 
them. 


DAMIS. 
O I can do better: I know how to please her. 


EUPHEMIA. 

Well said, Damis: but remember, she’s not fond of noise and bustle; no 
blustering or flashy airs will be agreeable to her: she may, like other 
women, have her foibles, but even in love matters she’ll always act with 
discretion: above all, let me advise you not to show off in public with her, 
nor appear at court together, as if on purpose to be stared at, and become the 
topic of the day: secret and mystery are all her taste. 


DAMIS. 
And yet the affair must be known at last. 


EUPHEMIA. 

But, pray, what lucky accident introduced you to her? she never admits 
young men to her toilette; but, like a prudent woman, carefully avoids the 
crowd of wild sparks that are perpetually after her. 


DAMIS. 

To tell you the truth, I have never been at her house yet: but I have ogled 
her a long time, and, thank heaven, with success: at first she sent back my 
letters unopened, but soon after read them, and now writes to me again: for 
near two days past I have had strong hopes, and, in a word, intend this very 
night to have a téte-a-téte with her. 


EUPHEMIA. 

Well: I think T’ll go and see her, too: the mother of a lover who is well 
received, cannot, I imagine, but be agreeable to her. I may contrive to speak 
of you, and prevail on her to hasten the match, on which I shall tell her your 
happiness depends: get her consent, and make her yours as soon as you can; 
I’ll do my best to assist you: but speak of it to nobody else, I charge you. 


DAMIS. 
No, madam: never was mother more tender and affectionate, or friendship 
more sincere; and to please her shall, for the future, be my first ambition. 


EUPHEMIA. 

All that I desire of you is, to be happy. 
SCENE II. 

DAMIS. 

[Alone. 


My mother is right: address and cunning are absolutely necessary in this 
world; there is no succeeding without them. I am resolved to dissemble with 
the whole court, except ten or a dozen friends, whom I may talk freely with: 
but first, by way of trial of my prudence, let me tell my secrets to myself a 
little, and consider, now nobody’s by, what fortune has bestowed on me. I 
hate vanity, but there’s no harm in knowing one’s self, and doing ourselves 
justice: I have some wit, am agreeable, well received at court, and thought, I 
believe, by some, to be admitted to the king’s private hours: then, I am 


certainly very handsome, can dance, sing, drink, and dissemble with the 
best of them: made a colonel at thirteen, I have reason to hope for a staff at 
thirty; happy in what I have, and with a good prospect before me; I’ll keep 
Julia, and marry Hortensia; when I have possessed her charms, I’ ll be guilty 
every day of a thousand infidelities, but all with prudence and economy, and 
without ever being suspected as a rambler: in six months’ time I shall make 
away with half her fortune, and enjoy all the court by turns, without her 
knowing anything of the matter. 


SCENE IIT. 
DAMIS, TRASIMON. 


DAMIS. 
Good morrow, governor. 


TRASIMON. 
[| Aside. 
Hang him for coming across me. 


DAMIS. 
My dear governor, let me embrace thee. 


TRASIMON. 

Excuse me, sir, but I really — 
DAMIS. 

Positively I will: come, come — 
TRASIMON. 

Well, what, what do you want? 


DAMIS. 
Nay, don’t frown so, man, pray thee unbend a little: I am the happiest of 
mortals. 


TRASIMON. 

I came to tell you, sir — 

DAMIS. 

O by heavens, you kill me with that hard frozen face of yours! 


TRASIMON. 
I can’t help it, sir, nor can I smile at present, for, let me tell you, you have 
got a bad affair upon your hands. 


DAMIS. 
Not so very bad, surely. 


TRASIMON. 

Erminia and Valere exclaim violently against you: you have spoke of them, 
it seems, too lightly, and old Lord Horace too desired me to tell you — 
DAMIS. 

O a mighty matter indeed to be uneasy about! Horace, an old lord! an old 
fool, a proud coxcomb, puffed up with notions of false honor, low enough at 
court, he puts on an air of importance in the city, and is as ignorant as he 
would fain seem knowing: as for Madam Erminia, it’s pretty well known I 
had her, and left her abruptly, an ill-natured busybody; I believe you know a 
little of her lover, my friend, Valere; did you ever remember such a 
starched, affected, strained, left-handed understanding? O by the by, I was 
told yesterday in confidence, that his huge elder brother, that important 
creature, is well received by Clarice, and the fat countess is bursting with 
spleen and disappointment. Well but, my old commandant, how go your 
love-affairs? 


TRASIMON. 
You know I don’t trouble myself much about the sex. 


DAMIS. 

That’s not my case; for I do, and in faith, both in court and city, they keep 
me pretty well employed: but listen, while I intrust you with a secret, on 
which the happiness of my life depends. 


TRASIMON. 
Can I serve you in it? 


DAMIS. 
No: not in the least. 


TRASIMON. 


Then pray tell me nothing about it. 


DAMIS. 

O but the rights of friendship — 

TRASIMON. 

“Tis that very friendship which makes me shrink from the weight of a secret 
which is intrusted to me, not out of real regard, but from mere folly and 
weakness, which anybody else might keep as well as myself; which is 
generally attended with a thousand suspicions, and may chance to give us 
both a great deal of uneasiness, me for knowing, and you for saying more 
than you ought. 


DAMIS. 

Say what you will about it, captain, I must let you have the pleasure of 
reading this billet-doux, which this very day — 

TRASIMON. 

What a strange humor — 

DAMIS. 

You’ll say it’s written with a great deal of tenderness. 


TRASIMON. 

Well, if you insist upon it — 

DAMIS. 

“Tis dictated by love itself: you’ll see how fond she is of me: ‘tis the hand 
that wrote it which makes it so valuable: but you shall see it: zounds, I’ve 
lost it; positively I can’t find it — hullo, la Fleur, la Brie. 


SCENE IV. 
DAMIS, TRASIMON, Several Footmen. 


FOOTMAN. 
Did you call, sir? 


DAMIS. 
Step immediately into the gallery, and bring me all the letters I received this 
morning: go to the old duke, and — O here it is, the blundering rascals had 


put it there by mistake. [To the footman] you may go. Now, you shall see it; 
mind now, I beg you’ll attend. 


SCENE V. 
DAMIS, TRASIMON, CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


CLITANDER. 

[With a letter in his hand, speaking to Pasquin. 

Stay you, Pasquin, in this garden all day; be sure you mark everything that 
passes; observe Hortensia well; and bring me an account of every step she 
takes: I shall know then — 


SCENE VI. 
DAMIS, TRASIMON, CLITANDER. 


DAMIS. 
O here comes the marquis: good morrow, marquis. 


CLITANDER. 
[A letter in his hand. 
Morrow to you. 


DAMIS. 

Why, what’s the matter with you to-day, with that long melancholy face? 
what the deuce ails you all? every creature I see looks gloomy and dismal 
to-day, I think; but I suppose — 

CLITANDER. 

[Aside. 

I have but too much reason. 


DAMIS. 
What are you muttering about? 


CLITANDER. 
[In a low voice. 
What a poor unhappy creature I am! 


DAMIS. 
Come, to give you both a little spirit, suppose I read you this little billet of 
mine, ha, marquis? 


CLITANDER. 
[Aside, looking at the letter. 
What letter? can it be? surely ‘tis from Hortensia: cruel creature! 


DAMIS. 
| To Clitander. 
“Tis a letter would make a rival hang himself. 


CLITANDER. 
You are indeed a happy man, if you are beloved. 


DAMIS. 

That I most assuredly am; but you shall hear; your city ladies don’t write in 
this style: observe her. [He reads] “At length I yield to the passion which 
has taken possession of my heart; I would have concealed it, but ‘tis 
impossible: why should I not write what my eyes, no doubt, have a 
thousand times informed you of? yes, my dearest Damis, I own I love you; 
the more perhaps because my heart, fearful of your youth, and fearful of 
itself, for a long time resisted my inclination, and told me I ought not to 
love you. After the confession of such a weakness, ought I not forever to 
reproach myself for it? but the more frankly I avow my tendermess for you, 
with the more care you ought to conceal it.” 


TRASIMON. 
You take care, I see, to obey the lady’s commands most punctually: a 
mighty discreet lover, to be sure! 


CLITANDER. 
Happy is that man who receives such letters, and never shows them. 


DAMIS. 

Well, what do you think of it? is it not — 
TRASIMON. 

Very strong indeed. 


CLITANDER. 
Charming. 


DAMIS. 
And the writer a thousand times more so. O if you did but know her name! 
but in this wicked world we must have a little discretion. 


TRASIMON. 
Well, we don’t desire you to tell us. 


CLITANDER. 

You and I, Damis, love one another very well, but prudence — 
TRASIMON. 

So far from desiring you to acquaint us with particulars, that — 

DAMIS. 

Come, come, I love you both, too well to dissemble with you: I know, you 
think, and the whole court has proclaimed it, that I have no affair here with 
anybody but Julia. 


CLITANDER. 
Nay, they have it from yourself; but as to us, we do not believe a word of it. 


DAMIS. 

To be sure, there was something between us, and the affair went on 
tolerably well till now: we loved one another, and then we parted, and then 
we met again; all the world knows that. 


CLITANDER. 
The world, I assure you, knows nothing at all about it. 


DAMIS. 
You think I’m very fond of her still, but you’re mistaken; upon honor I am 
not. 


TRASIMON. 
“Tis nothing to me, whether you are or are not. 


DAMIS. 


Julia is handsome, that she is; but then she’s fickle: the other — O the other 
is the very thing! 


CLITANDER. 

Well, and this charming woman — 

DAMIS. 

Come, I see you will know, and I must tell you: my dear friend, look at this 
picture, only look at it: did you ever see two such eyes? the most charming, 
most adorable creature; painted by Mace; that you know is saying 
everything; you know the features, don’t you? 


CLITANDER. 
O heaven! ‘tis Hortensia. 


DAMIS. 
You seem surprised. 


TRASIMON. 

You forget, sir, that Hortensia is my cousin, that she is tender of her honor, 
and a declaration of this kind — 

DAMIS. 

O give her up, give her up, man; why, I have six cousins; you shall have 
them all: make up to them, ogle them, deceive them, desert them, print their 
love-letters, with all my heart, it will give me no uneasiness: we should 
have enough to do indeed to be out of humor with one another, to vindicate 
the honor of our cousins: it’s very well here, if every one can answer for 
themselves. 


TRASIMON. 

But Hortensia, sir — 

DAMIS. 

Is the woman I adore; and I tell you again, sir, she loves me, and me only; 
and to make you more angry, I intend to marry her. 


CLITANDER. 
[ Aside. 
Could I have been more cruelly injured? 


DAMIS. 
Our wedding will be no secret, but you shan’t be there — cousin. 


TRASIMON. 
A cousin, sir may have some power over her, and that you shall know soon. 
Your servant, sir. 


SCENE VII. 
DAMIS, CLITANDER. 


DAMIS. 

How I detest that fellow! the ridiculous pedant, with his affected airs of 
romantic virtue; a tedious, heavy, tiresome brute! you seem to be mighty 
curious about that picture, and examine it closely. 


CLITANDER. 
[ Aside. 
I must be master of myself, and dissemble. 


DAMIS. 

You may observe perhaps, one of the brilliants is missing at the corner 
there. It was a long chase yesterday, and there was such jostling and 
pushing one another; you must know I had four pictures loose in my pocket, 
and this unfortunately met with a mischance; the case broke, and a brilliant 
dropped out: as you go to town to-morrow, you may call at Frénaye’s, he’s 
dear, but clever in his way: I wish you’d choose a diamond at his shop, as if 
it was for yourself; for, between you and me, I owe him a few pounds: here, 
take the picture, but don’t show it to anybody. Your servant. 


CLITANDER. 
Aside. 
Where am I? 


DAMIS. 
Well, God be with you, marquis, I shall depend on you. Take care, be 
discreet now. 


CLITANDER. 
[| Aside. 
Can he possibly do it? 


DAMIS. 

[Returning. 

I love a discreet friend: you shall be my confidant: I’ll tell you all my 
secrets. Is it possible for a man to be happy, to possess everything his heart 
can wish for, and not tell it to another? where’s the joy of keeping our 
insipid pleasures to ourselves? one may as well have no friends as not trust 
them, and happiness uncommunicated is no happiness at all: I have shown 
you a letter, and a picture, but that’s not all. 


CLITANDER. 
Why, what else have you? 


DAMIS. 
Do you know that this very night I am to meet her? 


CLITANDER. 
[| Aside. 
O dreadful! horrible! 


DAMIS. 
To-night, Clitander, before the ball is over, alone and unsuspected, I am to 
meet her by appointment in this garden. 


CLITANDER. 

[Aside. 

O I am lost, undone: this last cruel stroke — 

DAMIS. 

Is not that charming, my friend? dost not rejoice with me, boy? 


CLITANDER. 
And will Hortensia meet you? 


DAMIS. 


Most certainly; just at dusk I expect her; but the declining sun already gives 
me notice of my approaching happiness: I must be gone. Ill go to your 
lodgings, I think, and dress: let me see, I must have two pounds of powder 
for my hair, and some of the most exquisite perfume; then will I return in 
triumph, and finish the affair immediately. Do you, in the meantime, prowl 
about here, that you may have some share in the happiness of your friend; I 
shall leave you here as my deputy, to keep off impertinent rivals. 


SCENE VIII. 


CLITANDER. 

[Alone. 

How hard a task it was to conceal my grief and my resentment! after a 
whole year of sincerest passion, when Hortensia’s heart, wearied of 
resistance, began at length to soften and relent, for Damis thus to come and 
change her in an instant! one fortunate moment has done what my long and 
faithful services in vain solicited: nay, she even anticipated his wishes, gave 
this young coxcomb that picture which I had so much better deserved: she 
writes to him, too! O that letter would have killed me with ecstasy: and 
then, to make my misery complete, she has written to me this moming, 
never to see her more: this hair-brained fellow has got hold of her heart, and 
will carry her off in triumph: O Hortensia, how cruelly hast thou deceived 
me! 


SCENE IX. 
CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


CLITANDER. 
So, Pasquin, I have found out my rival. 


PASQUIN. 
Indeed, sir? so much the worse. 


CLITANDER. 
Yes: she’s in love with that blockhead, Damis. 


PASQUIN. 


Who told you so? 


CLITANDER. 

Himself: the proud coxcomb boasted to me of the treasure he had stolen 
from me. Here, Pasquin, look at this picture; out of mere vanity he has left it 
in my hands, only that he may triumph the more. O Hortensia, who could 
ever have believed that Damis would supplant Clitander! 


PASQUIN. 
Damis is a good and pretty fellow. 


CLITANDER. 

[Collaring him. 

Ha! rascal, an impertinent young fool, that — 

PASQUIN. 

Very true, sir, and perhaps — but, for heaven’s sake, don’t strangle me, sir: 
between you and me, sir, he’s nothing but a babbler, a prig — 
CLITANDER. 

Be he what he will, she prefers him to me, Pasquin; therefore now is the 
time to exert thy usual skill, and serve me. Hortensia and my rival are to 
meet this night in the garden, by appointment; find out some method, if 
possible, to prevent it. 


PASQUIN. 

But, sir — 

CLITANDER. 

Thy brain, I know, is fertile; take money, as much as thou wilt: for heaven’s 
sake, disappoint my rival: while he is tricking out his insignificant person, 
we may rob him of the happy moment: since he is a fool, let us take the 
advantage of his folly, and by some means or other keep him away from 
this place. 


PASQUIN. 

And this you think mighty easy to be done: why, sir, I would sooner engage 
to stop the course of a river, a stag on a heath, or a bird in the air, a mad 
poet repeating his own verses, a litigious woman that has a suit in chancery, 
a parson hunting after a benefice, a high-wind, a tempest, or thunder and 
lightning, than a young coxcomb going to a rendezvous with his mistress. 


CLITANDER. 
And will you then abandon me to despair? 


PASQUIN. 
Stay: a thought is just come into my head: let me see, Hortensia and Damis 
have never seen me? 


CLITANDER. 
Never. 


PASQUIN. 
You have got her picture? 


CLITANDER. 
I have. 


PASQUIN. 
Good: and you have got a letter that she wrote you. 


CLITANDER. 
Ay, and a cruel one it is. 


PASQUIN. 
Her ladyship’s orders, I think, to you, never to visit her again. 


CLITANDER. 
It is so. 


PASQUIN. 
The letter is without a direction I think? 


CLITANDER. 
It is, rascal, and what of that? 


PASQUIN. 
Give me the picture and the letter immediately; give them me, I say. 


CLITANDER. 
Shall I give a picture into other hands that was intrusted to my care? 


PASQUIN. 
Come, come, no ceremony: a pretty scruple indeed! give them me. 


CLITANDER. 

Well, but Pasquin — 

PASQUIN. 

Leave everything to me, and rely on my discretion. 


CLITANDER. 

You want to — 

PASQUIN. 

Away, away: here comes Hortensia. 


SCENE X. 
HORTENSIA, NERINE. 


HORTENSIA. 


What you say, Nerine, is very true; Clitander is a worthy man; I know the 
warmth of his passion for me, and the sincerity of it: he is sober, sensible, 
constant, and discreet: I ought to esteem him, and so I do; but Damis is my 
taste: I find, by the struggles of my own heart, that love is not always the 
reward of virtue; we are always won by an agreeable outside; and for one 
who is captivated by the perfections of the soul, a thousand are caught by 
the eye; I blush at my own inconstancy: but Damis comes no more here, I 


assure you. 


NERINE. 
What a strange humor this is! how resolute you are! 


HORTENSIA. 
No: I ought not to be there first, and positively I will not. 


NERINE. 
Are you afraid of the first meeting? 


HORTENSIA. 


To tell you the truth, Damis takes up all my thoughts: this very day I have 
had a visit from his mother, who has greatly increased my prejudices in 
favor of her son: I see she is extremely eager for the match, and presses it in 
the warmest manner: but I want to see the man himself in private, and 
sound his real sentiments. 


NERINE. 
You have no doubt of his regard for you? 


HORTENSIA. 

None: I believe, nay, I know he loves me; but I want to hear him tell me so 
a thousand and a thousand times over: I want to see if he deserves my love, 
to know his temper, his character, and his heart: I would not yield blindly to 
inclination, but judge of him, if I could, without passion or prejudice. 


SCENE XI. 
HORTENSIA, NERINE, PASQUIN. 


PASQUIN. 

Madam, my master Damis has sent me here to acquaint you privately — 
HORTENSIA. 

Is he not coming himself? 


PASQUIN. 
No, madam. 


NERINE. 
The little villain! 


HORTENSIA. 
Not come to me? 


PASQUIN. 
No, madam: but, as in point of honor he thinks himself obliged, he has sent 
you back this portrait. 


HORTENSIA. 


My picture! 


PASQUIN. 
Please to take it, madam. 


HORTENSIA. 
Am I awake? 


PASQUIN. 

Pray, ma’am, make haste, for I am really in a hurry: I have two more 
pictures to carry back for my master, and two to receive: and so, madam, till 
we meet again, I am your most obsequious — 

HORTENSIA. 

Perfidious wretch! I shall die with grief. 


PASQUIN. 

He desired me, moreover, madam, to inform you, that you need not ogle 
him any more, and that for the future he should be glad if you would find 
out some other dupe to laugh at besides himself. 


SCENE XII. 
HORTENSIA, NERINE, DAMIS, PASQUIN. 


DAMIS. 
[At the farther end of the stage. 
Here I am to meet the dear object of my wishes. 


PASQUIN. 

Ha! Damis! then I am caught; but I’ll take courage, however, and proceed. 
[He runs up to Damis and takes him aside.] I belong, sir, to Lady Hortensia, 
and have the honor to be employed on her little affairs; I have, sir, here a 
billet-doux for you. 


HORTENSIA. 
What a change is here! what a reward for my tender passion! 


DAMIS. 


[| Reads. 

Let me see, ha! how’s this? “You deserve my regard, I know the esteem that 
is due to your virtues, but I cannot love you.” Was ever such abominable 
perfidy? this is what I little expected indeed; but it shall be known; the 
public shall be acquainted with it: it shall be no secret at court, I can assure 
her. 


HORTENSIA. 
[At the other part of the stage. 
Could he carry his infamous perfidy so far as this? 


DAMIS. 
There, madam, you see what value I set on your correspondence. 
[He tears the letter. 


PASQUIN. 

[Running up to Hortensia. 

O madam, I blush for his behavior: you saw him tear the letter, which you 
condescended to write to the ungrateful man. 


HORTENSIA. 

He has sent back my picture: perish, thou wretched image of my ineffectual 
charms! 

[She throws down the picture. 


PASQUIN. 

[Coming back to Damis. 

There, sir, you see how she treats you; she has thrown away your picture, 
and broken it in pieces. 


DAMIS. 
There are some ladies in the world who receive the original in a very 
different manner, I can assure her. 


HORTENSIA. 

O Nerine, what a regard I had for this ungrateful man! Tell me, fellow, 
[Speaking to Pasquin, and giving him money] for whose sake is it I am thus 
deserted? to what happy object am I sacrificed? 


PASQUIN. 

O madam, to five or six beauties, with whom he pretends to be in love, 
though he cares as little for them as for yourself; but your most dangerous 
rival is the fair Julia. 


DAMIS. 

[Coming up to Pasquin. 

Here, take this ring, and now tell me honestly, on what impertinent court 
fool your sweet mistress has fixed her affections. 


PASQUIN. 

No one, sir, deserves her so well as yourself; but, to tell you the truth, there 
is a certain young abbée who ogles her perpetually; not to mention that I 
frequently help her cousin Trasimon over the garden-wall of an evening. 


DAMIS. 
I’m glad of it: this is excellent news; I'll put it into a ballad. 


HORTENSIA. 

The worst of it is, Nerine, that to make me still more unhappy, this affair 
will make a noise in the world, and I shall be horribly exposed: come, let us 
be gone, I will retire, and hide my tears. 


PASQUIN. 

| To Hortensia. 

You have no more commands for me, madam? [To Damis] Can I be of any 
further service to you, sir? Heaven preserve you both! 


SCENE XIII. 
HORTENSIA, DAMIS, NERINE. 


HORTENSIA. 
[Returning. 
Why do I stay in this place? 


DAMIS. 
I ought to be dancing at the ball now. 


HORTENSIA. 
He seems thoughtful, but ‘tis not on my account. 


DAMIS. 
I am mistaken, or she looks this way; Ill even make up to her. 


HORTENSIA. 
Ill avoid him. 


DAMIS. 
O stay, Hortensia, can you fly me, can you avoid me? cruel, perfidious 
woman! 


HORTENSIA. 
Ungrateful man, leave me to myself, and let me try to hate you. 


DAMIS. 
That, madam, will be an easy task, thanks to your infidelity. 


HORTENSIA. 
“Tis what I ought to do: ‘tis but my duty now, thanks to your injustice. 


DAMIS. 
And are we met at last, Hortensia, but to quarrel? 


HORTENSIA. 
How can Damis talk thus, and at the same time affront me, and love 
another! O Julia, Julia! 


DAMIS. 

After your writing me such a letter, madam — 
HORTENSIA. 

After your sending back my picture, sir — 
DAMIS. 

Could I send back your picture? cruel woman! 


HORTENSIA. 


Could I ever write a line to you that was not full of love and tenderness? 
perfidious man! 


DAMIS. 

Madam, I will consent to leave the court, to give up the posts I enjoy, and 
all my hopes of future preferment, to be despised and condemned by the 
whole world, if ever I sent you back the picture, the precious treasure which 
love intrusted to my care. 


HORTENSIA. 

And may I never be loved by the dear charmer of my soul, if I ever sent you 
that letter! but here, here, ungrateful man, is the picture your insolence 
returned me, the reward of tender friendship, which you despised; ‘tis here, 
and can you — 

DAMIS. 

Ha! here comes Clitander. 


SCENE XIV. 
HORTENSIA, DAMIS, CLITANDER, NERINE, PASQUIN. 


DAMIS. 
My dear marquis, come here; where are you going? He, madam, will 
unravel all. 


HORTENSIA. 
Clitander? why, what does he know of the matter? 


DAMIS. 

Don’t be alarmed, madam, he is my friend, to whom I have opened my 
whole heart: he is my confidant, let him be yours too: you must, indeed you 
must. 


HORTENSIA. 
Let us be gone this moment, Nerine: O heaven! what a ridiculous creature! 


SCENE XV. 


DAMIS, CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


DAMIS. 
O marquis, I am the most unhappy of men; let me speak to you; I must 
follow her: observe me. [To Hortensia] Stay, Hortensia; nay, then I must 
after her. 


SCENE XVI. 
CLITANDER, PASQUIN. 


CLITANDER. 
I don’t know what to think of it, Pasquin; I understood, by what you told 
me, that they had quarrelled. 


PASQUIN. 
I thought so, too: I’m sure I played my part: most certainly they have cause 
to hate one another; but, for aught I know, a minute’s time may reconcile 
them again. 


CLITANDER. 
Let us observe which way they turn. 


PASQUIN. 
Hortensia seems as if she was going to her own house. 


CLITANDER. 
Damis follows her close: by his being behind, however, it looks as if she 
shunned him. 


PASQUIN. 
She flies but slowly, and the lover pursues. 


CLITANDER. 
She turns her head back, and Damis talks to her, but to no purpose. 


PASQUIN. 
I fancy not, but Damis stops her often. 


CLITANDER. 
He kneels to her, but she treats him with contempt. 


PASQUIN. 
O but observe, now she looks tenderly on him: if so, you’re undone. 


CLITANDER. 
She is gone into her own house, and has dismissed him: joy and fear, hope 
and despair, at once surround me; I can’t imagine how it will end. 


SCENE XVII. 
CLITANDER, DAMIS, PASQUIN. 


DAMIS. 

O my dear marquis, I’m glad you’re here; for heaven’s sake, inform me, 
what can be the meaning that Hortensia forbids my coming nigh her? how 
happens it that the picture, which I trusted to you, is now in her hands? 
answer me. 


CLITANDER. 
You amaze and confound me. 


DAMIS. 

[To Pasquin. 

As for you, sir rascal there, the servant of Hortensia, at least the pretended, 
one, I’|| make an end of you this moment. 


PASQUIN. 
| To Clitander. 
Protect me, sir. 


CLITANDER. 
[To Damis. 
Well, sir — 
DAMIS. 

“Tis in vain — 
CLITANDER. 


Spare this poor fellow, let me entreat you, do. 


DAMIS. 
What interest have you in him? 


CLITANDER. 
I beg of you, and seriously. 


DAMIS. 
Out of regard to you, I will withhold my resentment; but tell me, scoundrel, 
the whole black contrivance. 


PASQUIN. 
O sir, ‘tis a most mysterious affair; but I’ll let you into some surprising 
secrets, if you’ll promise not to reveal them. 


DAMIS. 
I'll promise nothing, and insist on knowing all. 


PASQUIN. 
You shall, sir, but Hortensia is coming this way, and will overhear us. [To 
Clitander] Come, sir, let us to the masquerade, and there I'll tell you 
everything. 


SCENE XVIII. 


TRASIMON, NERINE, HORTENSIA in a domino, with a masque in her 
hand. 


TRASIMON. 

Take my word for it, Hortensia, this young coxcomb will cover us with 
shame and ignominy, to show your letters and your picture about in this 
public manner: ‘tis intolerable: I saw them myself; but I’ll punish the 
scoundrel as he deserves. 


HORTENSIA. 
[To Nerine. 


Is Julia then so beautiful in his eyes? do you think he’s really in love with 
her? 


TRASIMON. 
No matter whether he is or no: but, if he dishonors you, it concerns me 
nearly; I know a relative’s duty, and will perform it. 


HORTENSIA. 
[To Nerine. 
Do you imagine he is engaged to Julia? give me your opinion. 


NERINE. 
One may know that easily enough from himself. 


HORTENSIA. 

O Nerine, he was excessively indiscreet; I ought to hate, yet perhaps still 
love him. O how he wept, and swore he loved, that he adored me, and that 
he would conceal our mutual passion! 


TRASIMON. 
There, I’m sure, he promised more than he will perform. 


HORTENSIA. 

For the last time, however, I mean to try him: he’s gone to the masquerade, 
there I shall be sure to find him: you must dissemble, Nerine: go and tell 
him that Julia expects him here with impatience: this masque at least will 
hide my blushes: the faithless man will take me for Julia: I shall know what 
he thinks of her, and of myself: on this meeting will depend my choice or 
my contempt of him. [Jo Trasimon.] You must not be far off: endeavor if 
you can, to keep Clitander near you: wait for me here, or hereabouts, and I 
will call you when there is occasion. 


SCENE XIX. 


HORTENSIA. 

[Alone, in a domino, with a masque in her hand. 

At length it is time to fix my wavering affections; under the cover of this 
masque, and the name of Julia, I shall know whether his indiscretion was 


owing to excess of love, or vanity; whether I ought to pardon, or to detest 
him: but here he comes. 


SCENE XX. 
HORTENSIA masqued, DAMIS. 


DAMIS. 

[Not seeing Hortensia. 

This seems to be the favorite spot for ladies to make their assignations in: 
well, I'll follow the fashion: fashion, in France, determines everything, 
regulates precedency, honor, good-breeding, merit, wit, and pleasure. 


HORTENSIA. 
[| Aside. 
The coxcomb! 


DAMIS. 

If this affair of mine could but be known, in two years’ time the whole court 
would run mad for love of me: a good setting out here is everything: then 
A‘gle, and Doris, and — O there’s no counting them, such a group, such a 
sweet prospect! O the pretty creatures — 

HORTENSIA. 

[Aside. 

Light, vain man! 


DAMIS. 

O Julia, is it you? I know you in spite of that envious masque: my heart 
cannot be mistaken; come, come, my dear Julia, take off that cruel veil that 
hides thy beauties from me; do not, in pity do not, conceal those sweet 
looks, those tender smiles, that were meant to reward that love which they 
inspired; thou art the only woman on earth whom I adore. 


HORTENSIA. 

Let me tell you, Damis, you are a stranger to my humor and disposition; I 
should despise a heart that never felt for any woman but myself; I like my 
lovers should be more fashionable; that twenty young flirts should be 
hunting after him; that his passion for me should draw him away from a 


hundred contending beauties; I must have some noble sacrifice offered up to 
me, or I’l] never accept of his services: a lover less esteemed would be of no 
value, I should despise him. 


DAMIS. 

I can make you easy on that head, my dear; I have made some pretty good 
conquests, and perhaps as expeditiously as most men: I believe I can boast 
of tolerable success that way: many a fine woman has run after me; another 
man would be vain of it: I could reckon up a few of your nice ladies who 
are not over-coy with me. 


HORTENSIA. 
Well, but who, who are they? 


DAMIS. 

Only give the word, my Julia, and I begin the sacrifice: there is, first, the 
little Isabel; secondly, the lively, smart Erminia; then there’s Clarice, A‘gle, 
Doris — 

HORTENSIA. 

Poor, pitiful offerings! I could have a hundred such every day: these will 
never do: they are loved, and turned off again twenty times in a week: let 
me have some respectable names, women of character, such as I may 
triumph over without a blush: if you could reckon among your captives, 
one, who, before she saw the incomparable Damis, was invulnerable, one 
who in all actions paid the strictest regard to decency and decorum, some 
modest, prudent fair, who never felt a weakness but for you, that would be 
the woman. 


DAMIS. 

[Sitting down by her. 

Now then, observe me: I have a mistress who exactly resembles in every 
feature the picture you have drawn: but you would not have me be so 
indiscreet as to — 

HORTENSIA. 

Not for the world. 


DAMIS. 


If I were imprudent enough to tell her name, I should call her — Hortensia. 
Why are you startled at it? I think not of her while my Julia’s here: she is 
neither young nor handsome when you are by: besides, there is a certain 
young abbé who is very familiar with her; and, between you and me, her 
cousin Trasimon is too apt to come to her in an evening over the garden- 
wall. 


HORTENSIA. 

[Aside. 

To join calumny thus to his infidelity, execrable villain! but I must 
dissemble: pray, Damis, on what footing are you with Hortensia? does she 
love you? 


DAMIS. 
O to distraction, that’s the truth of it. 


HORTENSIA. 
[| Aside. 
Impudence and falsehood to the highest degree! 


DAMIS. 
“Tis even so, I assure you, I would not tell you a lie for the world. 


HORTENSIA. 
[| Aside. 
The villain! 


DAMIS. 

But what signifies thinking about her? we did not meet here to talk of 
Hortensia: come, let us rather — 

HORTENSIA. 

I can never believe Hortensia would ever have given herself up so totally to 
you. 


DAMIS. 
I tell you, I have it under her own hand. 


HORTENSIA. 


I don’t believe a word of it. 


DAMIS. 
“Tis insulting me to doubt it. 


HORTENSIA. 
Let me see it then. 


DAMIS. 
You injure me, madam: there, read, perhaps you know her hand. 
[Gives her the letter. 


HORTENSIA. 

[ Unmasking. 

I do, villain, and know your treachery: at length I have in some measure 
atoned for my folly, and have luckily recovered both the picture and the 
letter, which I had ventured to trust in such unworthy hands: ‘tis done: now 
Trasimon and Clitander, appear. 


SCENE XXI. 
HORTENSIA, DAMIS, TRASIMON, CLITANDER. 


HORTENSIA. 

| To Clitander. 

If I have not yet offended you beyond a possibility of pardon; if you can 
still love Hortensia, my hand, my fortune, and my life are yours. 


CLITANDER. 
O Hortensia, behold at your feet a despairing lover, who receives your kind 
offer with joy and transport. 


TRASIMON. 

[To Damis. 

Did I not tell you, sir, I should bring her to a right way of thinking? this 
marriage, sir, is my making: now, Damis, fare you well, and henceforth, 
learn to dissemble better or never attempt it more. 


DAMIS. 
Just heaven! for the future how shall I venture to speak at all? 
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PREFACE TO MARIAMNE. 


I have printed this piece not without fear and trembling; the number of 
performances which have met with applause on the stage and contempt in 
the closet give me but too much reason to apprehend the same fate with 
regard to my own. Two or three agreeable incidents, together with the art 
and management of the actors, might conciliate an audience in the 
representation; but a very different degree of merit is necessary to make it 
shine in the full glare of publication. Little will avail the regular conduct of 
it, and even, perhaps, as little the interesting nature of the subject. Every 
work that is written in verse, though it may be unexceptionable in all other 
respects, must of necessity disgust if every line is not full of strength and 
harmony; if there is not an elegance running through the whole; if the piece 
has not, in short, that inexpressible charm, which nothing but true genius 
can bestow upon it; that point of perfection which knowledge alone can 
never attain to, and concerning which we have argued so poorly, and to so 
little purpose, since the death of M. Despréaux. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the versification of a dramatic 
performance is either the easiest or the least considerable part of it. Racine, 
who, of all men upon earth, after Virgil, best knew the art of verse, did not 
think it so: he employed two whole years in writing his “Phedra.” Pradon 
boasts of having composed his in less than three months. As the transient 
success of a tragedy depends, with regard to the representation, not on the 
style, but on the incidents and the actors, the two seemed at first to meet 
with an equal degree of applause; but the publication soon determined the 
real and intrinsic merit of each of them. Pradon, according to the usual 
practice of bad authors, came out with an insolent preface; accusing all 
those who had attacked his piece as unfair and partial critics; a trouble 
which he might as well have spared himself; for his tragedy, puffed as it 
was by himself and his party, soon sank into that contempt which it 
deserves; and if it were not for the “Phaedra” of Racine, the world would not 
know at this day that Pradon had ever written one. 

But whence then arises the vast difference between these two 
performances? the plot is nearly the same in both. Pheedra dies, Theseus is 
absent in the two first acts: he is supposed to be in the shades below with 
Pirithous. Hippolytus, his son, wants to leave Trezene, and to fly from 


Aricia, with whom he is in love; he declares his passion to Aricia, and 
listens to Phedra’s with horror; he dies the same kind of death, and his 
governor relates the manner of it. 

Add to this also, that the principal personages in both pieces, as they are 
in the same circumstances, say almost the same things; but this is the very 
place which distinguishes the great man from the bad poet; when Racine 
and Pradon have the same sentiments, they differ most from each other; for 
proof of this, let us take the declaration of Hippolytus to Aricia. Racine 
makes him talk thus: 


I who so long defined the tyrant’s power, 
Smiled at his chains, and made a mock of love; 
Myself on shore, I saw weak mortals wrecked, 
And thought I safely might behold the storm 


At distance rage, which I could never feel: 

And must I sink beneath the common lot? 

I must; this haughty soul at length is conquered, 
And hangs on thee: for six long months despair 
And shame have rent my soul; where’er I go, 
The wound still rankles: with myself long time 
In vain I struggled, reasoned, wept in vain: 
When absent seek thee, and when present shun: 
Thy image haunts me in the sylvan shade: 

The daylight’s splendor and the evening’s gloom 
All bring the loved Aricia to my eyes: 

All, all, unite to make this rebel thine. 

O! I have lost myself: the bow unbent, 

And useless arrows lay neglected by me; 

Thy lessons, Neptune, are no more remembered: 
The woods re-echo to my sighs alone 
Responsive, and my idle coursers now 

Forget the voice of their Hippolytus. 

Now observe how this Hippolytus expresses himself in Pradon. 
Long time, too long, alas! with lips profane, 
Laughing at love did I adore Diana; 

A solitary savage long I lived 


And chased the bears and lions in the forest; 
But now more pressing cares employ my time, 
For since I saw thee I have left off hunting, 
Though once I took delight in it, but now 

I never go there but to think of you. 


It is impossible to read and compare these two pieces without admiring 
one and laughing at the other; and yet there is the same ground of thoughts 
and sentiments in both; when we are to make the passions speak, all men 
have pretty nearly the same ideas; but the manner of expressing them, 
distinguishes the man of wit from him who has none; the man of genius 
from him who has nothing but wit; and the real poet from him who would 
be a poet if he could. 

To arrive at Racine’s perfection in writing, a man must possess his 
genius, and withal must polish and correct his works as he did: how 
diffident then should I be, born as I am with such indifferent talents, and 
oppressed by continual disorders, who have neither the gift of a fine 
imagination, nor time to correct laboriously the faults of my performances! 
I am sensible of and lament the imperfections of this piece, as well with 
regard to the conduct as the diction of it; I should have mended them a little, 
if I could have put off this edition for a little longer; but still I should have 
left a great many behind. In every art there is a certain point beyond which 
we can never advance: we are shut up within the limits of our talents; we 
see perfection lying beyond us, and only make impotent endeavors to attain 
to it. 

I shall not make a formal and regular critique on this piece; the reader 
will probably save me that trouble; but it may be necessary to say 
something conceming a general objection to the choice of my subject. As it 
is the nature of Frenchmen to lay hold with rapidity on the ridicule of things 
in themselves the most serious, it has been said that the subject of 
“Mariamne” is nothing but an old amorous brutal husband; whose wife, 
being out of humor with him, refuses him the return of conjugal duty; to 
which it has been added, that a family quarrel could never make a good 
tragedy. I would only beg these critics to join with me in a few reflections 
on this strange kind of prejudice. 

The plots of tragedies are genarally founded, either on the interests of a 
whole nation, or the private interests of the sovereign. Of the first kind are 


the “Iphigenia in Aulis”; where all Greece, met in full assembly, demands 
the blood of the son of Agamemnon; “The Horatii,” where the three 
combatants are to decide the fate of Rome; and “(CEdipus,” where the safety 
and prosperity of Thebes depend on the discovery of the murderer of Laius. 
Of the latter kind are “Britannicus,” “Phaedra,” “Mithridates,” etc. In these 
all the interest is confined to the hero of the piece and his family; all turns 
upon such passions as the vulgar feel equally with princes, the plot may be 
as proper for comedy as for tragedy: for, take away the names only, and 
Mithridates is no more than an old fellow in love with a young girl; his two 
sons are in love with her at the same time: and he makes use of a very low 
artifice to discover which of his sons the lady is fond of. Phedra is a step- 
mother, who, egged on by her confidante, makes love to her son-in-law, 
who is unfortunately pre-engaged. Nero is an impetuous young man, who 
falls precipitately in love, and immediately wants to be separated from his 
wife, and hides himself behind the tapestry to over-hear the conversation of 
his mistress. These are all subjects which Moliére might treat as well as 
Racine: nay, the whole plot of “The Miser” is exactly the same as that of 
“Mithridates;” Harpagon and the king of Pontus are two old fellows in love: 
each of them has a son for his rival; both of them make use of the same 
artifice to discover the intrigue carried on between the son and the mistress; 
and both pieces end in the marriage of the young men. 

Moliére and Racine met with equal success; one made the world laugh, 
amused, and entertained them; the other moved, terrified, and made us 
weep. Moliére exposed the folly of an old miser in love; Racine painted the 
weakness of a great man, and so contrived, as at the same time even to 
make that weakness respectable. 

Were we to order Watteau and Lebrun, each of them, to paint us a 
wedding; one would give us the representation of a group of peasants in an 
arbor, full of vulgar joy and jollity, placed round a rustic table, where 
drunkenness, riot, debauchery, and immoderate laughter reigned without 
control; the other would paint the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the feast of 
the gods, with all their solemn and majestic celebration of it. Thus both of 
them would reach the highest degree of perfection in their art, by means 
entirely different. 

We may fairly apply every one of these examples to “Mariamne” — the 
bad temper of a woman; the love of an old husband; the malicious tricks of 
a sister-in-law; are subjects in themselves inconsiderable, and seem rather 


adapted to comedy; but at the same time a king, whom all the world has 
honored with the name of “Great,” passionately enamored with the finest 
woman in the universe; the rage and fury of a monarch so famous for his 
virtues and his crimes, his past cruelty, and his present remorse; that 
perpetual and rapid transition from love to hatred, and from hatred to love; 
the ambition of his sister; the intrigues of his ministers; the distressful 
situation of a princess whose virtue and beauty have been so often 
celebrated and talked of to this day, who had seen her father and brother 
doomed to death by her husband; and to complete her misfortunes, saw 
herself beloved by the murderer of her family. What a field is here! What an 
opening for any genius but mine! Can we say this is a subject unfit for 
tragedy? Here we may indeed aver, that, according as things turn out, they 
change their names. 


PREFACE TO ORESTES. 


A LETTER TO HER MOST SERENE 
HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF MAINE. 


MADAM — 

You have seen that noble age, which is at once the model and the 
reproach of the present, and will be so of future generations, and have 
yourself made a part of its glory, by your taste and by your example; those 
illustrious times, when your ancestors, the Condés, crowned with laurels, 
cultivated the polite arts; when a Bossuet immortalized heroes, and 
instructed kings; when a Fénelon, the second of mankind in eloquence, and 
the first in the art of making virtue amiable, taught justice and humanity in 
the most charming manner; when Racine and Boileau presided over the 
belles-lettres, Lulli over music, and Lebrun over painting; all these arts, 
Madam, met together in your palace: there I first had the happiness, a 
circumstance which I shall never forget, of hearing, though I was then but a 
child, that excellent scholar, whose profound learning never obscured the 
brightness of his genius, cultivating the fine understanding of the Duke of 
Bourgogne, the Duke of Maine, and yourself: that happy labor, in which he 
was so powerfully assisted by nature. Sometimes he would take up a 
“Sophocles” or “Euripides” before you, and translate off-hand one of their 
tragedies. The admiration and enthusiasm that possessed his soul, on 
reading those noble performances, inspired him with expressions that 
answered the manly and harmonious energy of the Greek, as nearly as it 
was possible to reach it in the prose of a language just emerging from 
barbarism, and which, polished as it now is by so many fine authors, is still 
very deficient in point of force, copiousness, and precision. It is impossible 
to convey through any modem language, all the power of Greek 
expressions; they describe, with one stroke, what costs us a whole sentence. 
A single word was sufficient for them to express a mountain covered with 
trees, bending beneath the weight of their leaves; or a god throwing his 
darts to a vast distance; or, the tops of rocks struck with repeated 
thunderbolts. That language had not only the advantage of filling the 
imagination with a word, but every word, we know, had its peculiar melody, 
which charmed the ear while it displayed the finest pictures to the mind; 
and for this reason all our translations from the Greek poets are weak, dry, 


and poor; it is imitating palaces of porphyry with bricks and pebbles. M. de 
Malezieu notwithstanding, by the efforts of a sudden enthusiasm, and a 
vehement forcible manner of reciting, seemed to make up for the poverty of 
our language, and infuse into his declamation the very soul and spirit of the 
great Athenians. Permit me, Madam, to give you his thoughts with regard to 
this inventive, ingenious, and sensible people, a people from whom the 
Romans, their conquerors, learned everything, and who, a long time after 
the fall of both their empires, had yet the power to raise modern Europe 
from ignorance and barbarism. 

He knew more of Athens than many of our travellers in these days do of 
Rome, after they have seen it over and over. That vast number of statues, by 
the greatest masters; those pillars which adorned the public market-places; 
those monuments of taste and grandeur; that superb and immense theatre, 
built in the finest situation, between the town and the citadel, where the 
works of Sophocles and Euripides were heard by Pericles and Socrates; and 
the youth of Athens attended, not standing up, or in perpetual riot and 
confusion, as they do with us; in a word, everything which the Athenians 
had done in every art and every branch of knowledge was ever present to 
the mind of M. de Malezieu. He was far from falling in with the opinions of 
those ridiculously rigid critics and false politicians who blame the 
Athenians for having been too sumptuous in their public entertainments, 
and do not know that this very magnificence greatly enriched Athens, by 
attracting crowds of foreigners, who came from all parts to admire and to 
receive lessons from them on eloquence and virtue. 

This extensive and almost universal genius was engaged by you, 
Madam, to translate the “Iphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides; a task which he 
executed with equal elegance, strength, and fidelity. It was represented at an 
entertainment which he had the honor to present your Highness, an 
entertainment worthy of him who gave, and of her who received it. You, I 
remember, Madam, played the part of Iphigenia, for I was present at the 
representation; and as at that time I had no acquaintance with the French 
Stage, it never entered into my head that gallantry could ever have been 
mingled with so tragical a subject. I gave myself up to the manners and 
customs of Greece, perhaps the more easily, because I was then acquainted 
with no other. I admired the antique in all its noble simplicity: it was this 
which first suggested to me the idea of writing my tragedy of “(CEdipe,” 
without ever having read Corneille’s. I began, as an essay of my abilities, by 


translating that famous scene from Sophocles, of the double confidence of 
Jocaste and (Edipus. I read it to some of my friends, who frequented the 
theatre, and to two or three actors; they assured me it would never succeed 
on the French stage, and advised me to read Comeille, who had carefully 
avoided that part of the plot, and all agreed, that if I did not follow his 
example, by putting in a love intrigue, the players would never undertake it. 
I then read the “CEdipe” of Corneille, which, though it was not ranked with 
“Cinna” and “Polyeucte,” had, notwithstanding, met with some applause. I 
must confess, their opinions ran directly counter to mine, from the 
beginning of this affair to the end; but I was forced to submit to example, 
and the evil power of fashion. In the midst of all the terror of this 
masterpiece of antiquity, I brought in, not absolutely a love intrigue, but the 
remembrance of an extinguished passion,!1 which appeared to the last 
degree absurd; but I will not repeat here what I have already said on this 
subject. 

Your highness may remember that I had the honor of reading my 
“(CEdipe” to you; the scene from Sophocles was not condemned at that 
tribunal; for you, the Cardinal de Polignac, M. de Malezieu, and your whole 
court, unanimously condemned me, and with great reason, for having so 
much as mentioned the word love in a work which Sophocles finished so 
completely, and so successfully, without that unhappy foreign ornament; 
and yet the very fault which you blamed me for was the only thing that 
recommended my performance to the stage. The players were, with the 
greatest difficulty, prevailed on to perform my “Cdipe,” which they 
imagined could never succeed; the public, however, were entirely of your 
opinion; every part of it that was written in the taste of Sophocles was 
generally applauded, and the love scenes condemned by the most judicious 
critics; to say the truth, Madam, while parricide and incest are destroying a 
family, and a plague laying the whole country waste, is it a season for love 
and gallantry? There cannot, perhaps, be two more striking proofs of 
theatrical absurdity, and the power of habit, than Corneille, on one side, 
making Theseus cry out, 


Quelque ravage affreux qu’étale ici la peste, 
L’absence aux vrais amans est encor plus funeste. 


And on the other, myself, sixty years after him, making old Jocaste talk 
of her old love; and all this only in compliance with a taste the most false 
and ridiculous that ever corrupted literature. 

That a Phedra, whose character is, perhaps, the most truly theatrical that 
ever was exhibited, and almost the only person whom antiquity has 
represented in love, should express all the power and fury of that fatal 
passion; that a Roxana, confined within the walls of an idle seraglio, should 
abandon herself to love and jealousy: that Ariadne should complain to 
heaven and earth of cruelty and inconstancy: that Orosmanes should destroy 
a mistress whom he adored: all this is truly tragic; love, either raging, or 
criminal, or unhappy, or attended with remorse, draws such tears from us as 
we need not blush to shed; but there is no medium; love should either 
command as a tyrant, or not appear at all; he can never act an under part; 
but that Nero should hide himself behind the tapestry to overhear the 
conversation of his mistress and his rival; that old Mithridates should make 
use of a comedy trick to discover the secret of a young woman beloved by 
his two sons; that Maximus, even in “Cinna,” a piece of so much real 
merit, should act the part of a villain, and discover so important a 
conspiracy, only because he was weak enough to be in love with a woman 
whose passion for Cinna he must have known, and allege by way of reason, 
that “Love excuses all,” — for the true lover knows no friends; that old 
Sertorius should fall in love with a strange Spanish lady, called Viriate, and 
be assassinated by his rival Perpenna; all this, we will be bold enough to 
assert, is little, mean, and puerile; such ridiculous stuff would degrade us 
infinitely below the Athenians, if our great masters had not made amends 
for these faults, which are merely national, by those sublime beauties which 
are entirely the product of their own genius. 

It is indeed astonishing to me, that the great tragic poets of Athens 
should dwell so much on those subjects where nature displays everything 
that is great and affecting; an Electra, an Iphigenia, a Mérope, and 
Alcmeon; and that our illustrious moderns, neglecting all these, should treat 
of scarcely anything but love, which is generally much more proper for 
comedy than tragedy: sometimes indeed they have endeavored to enrich and 
adorn it by politics; but that love which is not violent is always cold, and all 
political intrigues that do not rise to the height and fury of ambition are still 
more cold and insipid; political reasonings and debates are very agreeable 


in Polybius or Machiavelli; gallantry is very fit for tales, or comedies; but 
nothing like this is suitable to the grandeur and pathos of true tragedy. 

A taste for gallantry in our tragedies was carried to such a ridiculous 
excess that a great princess, whose high rank and fine understanding might 
in some measure excuse her believing that all the world would be of her 
opinion, imagined, that the parting of Titus and Berenice was an excellent 
subject for a tragedy: she therefore put it into the hands of two of our best 
writers;1 neither of them had ever produced a performance wherein love 
had not played the principal or at least the second part; but one of them had 
never touched the heart, except in those scenes of “The Cid” which he had 
taken from the Spanish; the other, always tender and elegant, endowed with 
every species of eloquence, and above all, master of that enchanting art 
which draws forth the most delicate sentiments from the least and most 
unpromising incidents: one therefore made of Titus and Berenice as 
contemptible a piece as ever appeared on the stage; the other found out the 
secret of interesting the spectator for five acts without any other foundation 
but these words, “I love you, and I leave you.” It was indeed nothing more 
than a pastoral between an emperor, a king, and a queen; and a pastoral 
withal infinitely less tragical than the interesting scenes of “Pastor Fido.” 
The success of this, however, persuaded the public and the poets, that love, 
and love alone, was the soul of tragedy. 

It was not till long after, when he was further advanced in life, that this 
great poet found out that he was capable of something superior to this: 
when he was sorry he had enervated the drama by so many declarations of 
love, and sentiments of jealousy, and coquetry, much worthier, as I have 
already ventured to assert, of Menander, than of Sophocles and Euripides. 
Then he wrote his masterpiece, “Athalie”; but though he was undeceived 
himself, the public was not; they could not bring themselves to conceive 
that a woman, a child, and a priest, could make an interesting tragedy; a 
work that approached nearer to perfection than any which ever came from 
the hand of man, remained for a long time in contempt, and its illustrious 
author had to his last hour the mortification of seeing the age he lived in, 
though greatly improved, still so corrupted with bad taste as never to do 
justice to his noblest performance. 

It is certain, if this great man had lived, and cultivated those talents 
which alone made his fortune and his fame, and which therefore he should 
not have deserted, he would have restored to the theatre its ancient purity, 


and no more have degraded the great subjects of antiquity with love 
intrigue. He had begun an “Iphigenia,” and there was not a word of 
gallantry in his whole plan: he would never have made Agamemnon, 
Orestes, Electra, Telephus, or Ajax, in love: but having unhappily quitted 
the stage before he had reformed it, all those who followed him imitated, 
and even added to his faults, without copying any of his beauties. The 
morality of Quinault’s operas was brought into almost every tragic scene: 
sometimes it is an Alcibiades who assures us that “in those tender moments 
he has always proved by experience that a mortal may taste of perfect 
happiness”; sometimes it is an Amestris who tells us that the daughter of a 
great king burns with a secret flame without shame, and without fear; in 
another, Agnonis follows the steps of the fair Crisis in every place, the 
constant adorer of her divine charms; the fierce Arminius, the defender of 
Germany, protests to us, that he comes to read his fate in the eyes of 
Ismenia, and goes to the camp of Varus, to see if the fair eyes of his Ismenia 
will show him their wonted tendemess. In “Amasis,” which is only 
“Meérope,” crowded with a heap of romantic episodes, the heroine, who, 
three days before, at a country house, had just got sight of a young stranger, 
and fallen in love with him, cries out, with a great deal of regard to decency 
and decorum: “This is the same stranger; alas, he hath not concealed 
himself so much as he ought, for my repose; for the few moments when he 
chanced to strike my eyes I saw him and blushed, my soul was deeply 
moved at him.” In “Athenais,” a prince of Persia disguises himself, in order 
to make his mistress a visit at the court of a Roman emperor: we fancy, in 
short, that we are reading the romances of Mademoiselle Scudéri, who 
described the citizens of Paris under the names of the heroes of antiquity. 

To confirm and establish this horrid taste among us, which renders us so 
ridiculous in the eyes of all sensible foreigners, it unfortunately happened 
that M. de Longepierre, a warm admirer of antiquity, but not sufficiently 
acquainted with our stage, and who besides was careless in his versification, 
gave us his “Electra.” We must confess it was written in the taste of the 
ancients, no cold ill-placed intrigue disfigured this subject full of terror; the 
piece was simple, and without any episode. This procured for it, and with 
great reason, the patronage of so many persons of the first consideration, 
who flattered themselves that this valuable simplicity, which constituted the 
principal merit of the great geniuses of Athens, would be well received at 
Paris, where it had been so long neglected. You, Madam, with the late 


Princess of Conti, were at the head of those sanguine friends; but, 
unhappily, the faults of the French piece were so numerous, in comparison 
with the beauties which he had borrowed from the Greek, that you yourself 
acknowledged, at the representation, that it was a statue of Praxiteles 
disfigured by a modern artist. You had resolution enough to give up a thing 
which was not in reality worthy of being supported, well knowing, that 
favor and protection, thrown away on bad performances, are as prejudicial 
to the advancement of wit and good sense as the unjust censure of real 
merit; but the downfall of “Electra” was a terrible stroke to the partisans of 
antiquity. The critics availed themselves of the faults of the copy, the better 
to decry the merit of the original; and to complete the corruption of our 
taste, we persuaded ourselves it was impossible to support, without love and 
romance, those subjects which the Greeks had never debased by such 
episodes; it was pretended that we might admire the Greek tragedians in the 
reading, but that it was impossible to imitate them without being 
condemned by our own age and nation: strange contradiction! for, surely, if 
the reading really pleased us, how could the representation displease? 

We should not, I acknowledge, endeavor to imitate what is weak and 
defective in the ancients: it is most probable that their faults were very well 
known to their contemporaries. I am satisfied, Madam, that the wits of 
Athens condemned, as well as you, some of those repetitions, and some 
declamations with which Sophocles has loaded his “Electra;” they must 
have observed that he had not dived deep enough into the human heart. I 
will moreover fairly confess, that there are beauties peculiar not only to the 
Greek language, but to the climate, to manners and times, which it would be 
ridiculous to transplant hither. I have not copied exactly therefore the 
“Electra” of Sophocles, much more I knew would be necessary; but I have 
taken, as well as I could, all the spirit and substance of it. The feast 
celebrated by Aigisthus and Clytemnestra, which they called “The feast of 
Agamemnon;” the arrival of Orestes and Pylades; the urn which was 
supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes; the ring of Agamemnon; the 
character of Electra, and that of Iphisa, which is exactly the Chrysothemis 
of Sophocles; and above all, the remorse of Clytemnestra; these I have 
copied from the Greek tragedy. When the messenger, who relates the 
fictitious story of the death of Orestes, says to Clytemnestra, “I see, Madam, 
you are deeply affected at his death;” she replies: “I am a mother, and must 
therefore be unhappy; a mother, though injured, cannot hate her own 


offspring.” She even endeavors to justify herself to Electra, with regard to 
the murder of Agamemnon, and laments her daughter. Euripides has carried 
Clytemnestra’s repentance still further. This, Madam, was what gained the 
applause of the most judicious and sensible people upon earth, and was 
approved by all good judges in our own nation. No character, in reality, can 
be more natural than that of a woman, criminal with regard to her husband, 
yet softened by her children; a woman, whose proud and fiery disposition is 
still open to pity and compassion, who resumes the fierceness of her 
character on receiving too severe reproaches, and at last sinks into 
submission and tears. The seeds of this character were in Sophocles and 
Euripides, and I have only unfolded them. Nothing but ignorance, and its 
natural attendant, presumption, can assert that the ancients have nothing 
worthy of our imitation; there is scarcely one real and essential beauty and 
perfection, for the foundation of which, at least, we are not indebted to 
them. 

I have taken particular care not to depart from that simplicity so strongly 
recommended by the Greeks, and so difficult to attain, the true mark of 
genius and invention; and the very essence of all theatrical merit. A foreign 
character, brought into “CEdipus” or “Electra,” who should play a principal 
part, and draw aside the attention of the audience, would be a monster in the 
eyes of all those who have any knowledge of the ancients, or of that nature 
which they have so finely painted. Art and genius consist in finding 
everything within the subject, and never going out of it in search of 
additional ornaments; but how are we to imitate that truly tragic pomp and 
magnificence which we find in the verses of Sophocles, that natural 
elegance and purity of diction, without which the piece, howsoever well 
conducted in other respects, must after all be but a poor performance! 

I have at least given my countrymen some idea of a tragedy without 
love, without confidants, and without episodes: the few partisans of good 
taste acknowledge themselves obliged to me for it, though the rest of the 
world withhold their approbation for a time, but will come in at last, when 
the rage of party is over, the injustice of persecution at an end, and the 
clouds of ignorance dissipated. You, Madam, must preserve among us those 
glittering sparks of light which the ancients have transmitted to us; we owe 
everything to them; not an art was born among us; everything was 
transplanted; but the earth that bears these foreign fruits is worn out, and 
our ancient barbarism, by the help of false taste, would break out again in 


spite of all our culture and improvement; and the disciples of Athens and 
Rome become Goths and Vandals, corrupted with the manners of the 
Sybarites, without the kind favor and protection of persons of your rank. 
When nature has given them either genius, or the love of genius, they 
encourage this nation, which is better able to imitate than to invent; and 
which always looks up toward the great for those instructions and examples 
of which it perpetually stands in need. All that I wish for, Madam, is, that 
some genius may be found to finish what I have but just sketched out; to 
free the stage from that effeminacy and affectation into which it is now 
sunk; to render it respectable to the gravest characters; worthy of the few 
great masterpieces which we already have among us; worthy, in short, the 
approbation of a mind like yours, and all those who may hereafter endeavor 
to resemble you. 


PREFACE TO CATILINE. 


(This “Advertisement” is prefixed in the first edition.) 

[This tragedy differs in many respects from that which appeared at Paris 
under the same title in 1752, when it was transcribed from the 
representation by some vile copyists, who most shamefully disfigured it; the 
parts then omitted were filled up by other hands, and over a hundred verses 
interpolated not written by the author of “Catiline.” From this imperfect 
copy was published a surreptitious edition, full of errors from beginning to 
end, which was followed by another in Holland, still more faulty. The 
present edition was carefully inspected by the author himself, who even 
altered several whole scenes in it. It is certainly a most flagrant abuse, 
which calls every day for redress, that the works of authors should be 
printed in spite of themselves. A bookseller is in a hurry to publish a bad 
edition of a work that falls into his hands, and this very bookseller will 
afterward complain most bitterly, when the author whom he has injured 
gives us the performance as it really is. Such is the miserable condition of 
modern literature. | 


PREFACE. 
Two motives induced me to make choice of a subject for tragedy, which 
seemed on the first view of it but ill adapted to the manners and customs of 
the French theatre. I was willing to endeavor once more, by a tragedy 
without any declarations of love in it, to put an end to the reproaches so 
often thrown out against us in the learned world, of filling our stage with 
nothing but gallantry and intrigue, and at the same time to make our young 
men, who frequent the theatre, better acquainted with Cicero. The amazing 
grandeur of Rome in past times still commands the attention of all mankind; 
and modern Italy derives part of her glory from the discoveries she is every 
day making of the ruins of the ancient. The house where Cicero lived is 
shown to us with some degree of veneration, his name is echoed by every 
tongue, and his writings are in every hand. Those who are unable to inform 
us who presided at the courts of justice within these fifty years in their own 
country, can tell you when Cicero was at the head of Rome. The more light 
we have into the last period of the Roman commonwealth the more do we 
admire this great man; though it must be confessed that most of our too 


lately civilized nations have entertained very false and imperfect ideas 
concerning him; his works indeed made a part of our education, but we 
remained still ignorant of his true merit; the author was superficially 
studied, the consul almost utterly unknown; the lights which we have since 
acquired let us into his real character, and set him far above all those who 
ever were employed in the affairs of government, or were distinguished by 
their eloquence. 

Cicero might, perhaps, have been anything, and everything that he chose 
to be; he gained a victory in the town of Issus, where Alexander had 
conquered the Persians; it is very probable, that if he had applied himself 
entirely to the art of war, a profession which requires a good understanding, 
and extraordinary industry, he would have shone among the most illustrious 
commanders of his age; but as Caesar would have been but the second of 
orators, Cicero would have been but the second of generals: he preferred to 
all other glory that of being the father of Rome, the mistress of the world; 
and how extraordinary must have been the merit of a private gentleman of 
Arpinum, who could make his way through such a number of great men, 
and attain, without intrigue, the most exalted place in the whole universe, in 
spite of the envy and malice of so many Patricians, who at that time bore 
sway in Rome! 

What we have still more reason to be astonished at is, that amidst a 
thousand cares and disquietudes, and during a whole tempestuous life, 
burdened as he was both by public and private affairs, this wonderful man 
could yet find leisure to acquaint himself with all the various sects of 
religion in Greece, and shine forth one of the greatest philosophers, as well 
as orators, of his age. Are there many ministers, magistrates, or lawyers, 
now in Europe, of any eminence, who are able, I will not say to explain the 
discoveries of Newton, or the ideas of Leibnitz, in the same manner as 
Cicero illustrated the principles of Zeno, Plato, and Epicurus, but even to 
solve any difficult problem in philosophy? 

Cicero, a circumstance which very few are acquainted with, was withal 
one of the best poets of the age he lived in, when poetry was yet in its infant 
state; he even rivalled Lucretius. Can anything be more beautiful than these 
verses yet remaining of his poem on Marius, which make us still regret the 
loss of that excellent performance? 


Hic Jovis altisoni subito pinnata satelles 


Arboris e trunco, serpentis saucia morsu, 
Ipsa feris subigit transfigens unguibus anguem 


Semianimum, et varia graviter cervice micantem: 
Quem se intorquentem lanians, rostroque cruentans, 
Jam satiata animos, jam duros ulta dolores 

Abjicet efflantem, et laceratum affligit in undas 
Seque obitu a solis nitidos convertit ad ortus. 


I am thoroughly persuaded that our language is incapable of expressing 
the harmonious energy of Greek and Latin verses; I will, however, venture 
to give a slight sketch from this little picture, painted by the great man 
whom I have characterized in my “Rome Preserved,” and whose Catiline I 
have imitated in some parts of the tragedy. 


Thus wounded by an earth-born serpent flies 
The bird of Jove, and in his talons bears 

His struggling foe; the dying reptile wreaths 
His tortured scales that glitter in the sun: 

Till the fierce eagle drops his bleeding prey, 
Soars to the skies, and seeks his native heaven. 


Those who have the least spark of taste will perceive, even in this 
imperfect copy, the force of the original; whence comes it then that Cicero 
should pass for a bad poet? Simply because Juvenal has thought fit to say 
so, and imputed to him that ridiculous verse, 


O fortunatam natam me consule Roman! 


So ridiculous that the French poet, who was desirous of pointing out the 
absurdity of it in a translation, could not succeed in it: 


O Rome fortunée sous mon consulat née 
does not express half the nonsense of the Latin. 


Is it possible the author of those fine verses I just now quoted could ever 
write anything so ridiculous! there are follies which a man of sense and 


genius can never be guilty of: but the real truth is that prejudice, which will 
never allow two species of excellency to one man, denied Cicero’s ability to 
make verses, because he himself thought fit to renounce it. Some low 
buffoon, who envied the reputation of this great man, wrote that foolish 
verse, and attributed it to the orator, the philosopher, the father of Rome. 
Juvenal, in the succeeding age, adopted this popular error, and handed it 
down to posterity in his satirical declamations. I believe many a reputation 
both good and bad is established in the same manner. These two verses, for 
instance, are imputed to Malebranche: 


II fait en ce beau jour le plus beau tems du monde 
Pour aller a cheval sur la terre et sur l’onde. 


To which it is added, that he made them purposely to show that a 
philosopher could be a poet whenever he had a mind to. What man, with 
common sense, could ever be persuaded that Malebranche was capable of 
writing anything so absurd? Yet let a retailer of anecdotes, or a literary 
compiler, transmit this idle tale to posterity, and in process of time it will 
gain credit; and though Malebranche was one of the greatest of men, it will 
be said one day or other that this great man turned fool when he got out of 
his sphere. 

Cicero has been reproached for too much sensibility, and too much 
dejection in adversity; he imparts his well-grounded complaints to his wife 
and friends, and his frankness is imputed to cowardice; but let who will 
blame him for pouring into the bosom of friendship that grief which he 
concealed from his persecutors, I love him the more for it; the virtuous soul 
alone is capable of feeling. Cicero, fond as he was of glory, had no ambition 
of appearing to be what he was not. We have seen men in our own times 
dying with grief at the loss of very trifling emoluments, after a ridiculous 
pretence of not regretting them at all. What is there then so mean or 
cowardly in acknowledging to a wife or friend that a man was unhappy at 
being banished from his country, which he had served, or at being 
persecuted by a set of ungrateful and perfidious villains? Surely we ought to 
shut our hearts against the tyrants who oppress us, and open them to those 
we love. 

Cicero was free and ingenuous throughout his whole conduct; he spoke 
of his afflictions without shame, and of his thirst after true glory without 


disguise: this character is natural, at the same time that it is great. Shall we 
prefer to this the policy of Cesar, who tells us in his “Commentaries,” that 
he offered peace to Pompey, and yet in his private letters vows that he never 
had any such intention? Cesar was a great man, but Cicero was an honest 
man: but his having been a good poet, and philosopher, an excellent 
governor, or an able general, his having had a feeling and a good heart, are 
not points that concern our present purpose. He saved Rome in spite of the 
senate; one-half of which at least opposed him, from motives of the most 
inveterate envy and malice; even those whose oracle, whose deliverer and 
avenger he was, were among his worst foes; he laid the foundation of his 
own ruin by the most signal service that man ever performed for his 
country. To represent this is the principal design of the tragedy; it is not so 
much the ferocious spirit of Catiline, as the generous and noble soul of 
Cicero, which I have there endeavored to describe. 

It has always been asserted, and the opinion gains ground among us, that 
Cicero is one of those characters which should never be brought upon the 
stage. 

The English, who hazard everything without knowing what they hazard, 
have given us a tragedy on the conspiracy of Catiline, wherein Ben Jonson 
has made no scruple of translating seven or eight pages of Tully’s oration; 
he has even translated them into prose, not imagining it possible to make 
Cicero speak in verse. The consul’s prose, to say the truth, mingled with the 
verse of the other characters, forms a contrast worthy of the barbarous age 
of Ben Jonson; but to treat a subject so grave, and withal so totally void of 
those passions which generally captivate the heart, we must have to do with 
a serious and cultivated people, worthy in some measure of having the 
manners of ancient Rome exhibited before them. I acknowledge at the same 
time that this subject is not well adapted to our stage: we have much more 
taste, decorum, and knowledge of the theatre than the English, but our 
manners for the most part are not so strong. We are only pleased with the 
struggle of those passions which we ourselves experience; those among us 
who are best acquainted with the works of Cicero and the Roman republic 
are not frequenters of a play house, they do not in this respect follow the 
example of Tully himself, who, we know, was constantly there. It is 
astonishing that they should pretend to more gravity than he; they have only 
less taste for the fine arts, or they are withheld by a ridiculous prejudice. 
What progress soever those arts may have made in France, those gentlemen 


of distinguished genius and abilities who have cultivated them among us 
have not yet imparted true taste to the whole nation. We are not born so 
happy as the Greeks and Romans, but frequent the theatre more out of 
idleness than from any real regard to literature. 

This tragedy seems rather to be made for the closet than the stage; it met 
with applause indeed, and even more than “Zaire,” but it is not of such a 
species as to support itself on the stage like “Zaire:” still it is written with 
more strength. The single scene between Cesar and Catiline was executed 
with more difficulty than half those pieces which are filled with nothing but 
love; but to these the heart returns with pleasure, whilst our admiration of 
the ancient Romans is quickly exhausted. In our times nobody enters into 
conspiracies, but everybody is in love. The representation of Catiline 
requires withal a large company of actors, and a magnificent apparatus. 

The learned will not here meet with a faithful narrative of Catiline’s 
conspiracy; a tragedy, they very well know, is not a history, but they will see 
a true picture of the manners of those times: all that Cicero, Catiline, Cato 
and Cesar do in this piece is not true, but their genius and character are 
faithfully represented; if we do not there discover the eloquence of Cicero, 
we Shall at least find displayed all that courage and virtue which he showed 
in the hour of danger. In Catiline is described that contrast of fierceness and 
dissimulation which formed his real character; Cesar is represented as 
growing into power, factious, and brave; that Cesar who was born at once 
to be the glory and the scourge of Rome. 

I have not brought on the stage the deputies of the Allobroges, who were 
not the ambassadors of Gaul, but agents of a petty province of Italy, subject 
to the Romans, who only appeared in the low character of informers, and 
were therefore not proper persons to appear in company with Cicero, Cesar, 
and Cato. 

If this performance should appear tolerably well written, and to give us 
some idea of ancient Rome, it is all that the author pretends to, and all the 
reward which he expects from it. 


PREFACE TO MEROPE. 


Jesuit Tournemine 
Tournemine, Jesuit 
Dec. 23, 1738 
Brumoy 
Brumoy 


A LETTER FROM THE JESUIT TOURNEMINE 
TO FATHER BRUMOY, ON THE TRAGEDY OF 
MEROPE. 


REV. FATHER. — 

The Mérope which you desired to be returned last night. I have sent you 
this morning at eight o’clock. I have taken time to read it with attention. 
Whatever success the fluctuating taste of Paris may think proper to bestow 
on it, I am satisfied that posterity will applaud it as one of our best 
performances, and indeed as the model of true tragedy. Aristotle, the 
legislator of the stage, has allotted to Mérope the first rank among the fine 
subjects for tragedy. It is treated by Euripides, we know, and in such a 
manner, as we lear from Aristotle, that whenever his Cresphontes was 
exhibited at Athens, that ingenious people, who were accustomed to the 
finest dramatic performances, were struck, ravished and transported in the 
most extraordinary manner. If the taste of Paris should not correspond with 
that of Athens, we know which is to blame. The Cresphontes of Euripides is 
lost; M. Voltaire has restored it to us. You, my dear sir, who have given us 
an Euripides in French, exactly as he appeared to admiring Greece, have 
acknowledged in the Mérope of our illustrious friend, the natural, the 
simple, and the pathetic of Euripides. M. Voltaire has preserved the 
simplicity of the subject, has not only disencumbered it from superfluous 
episodes, but from many unnecessary scenes also; the danger of A:gisthus 
alone fills the stage; the interest increases from scene to scene, till we come 
to the catastrophe, the surprise of which is managed and prepared with the 
greatest art. We expect it indeed from the grandson of Alcides. Everything 
passes upon the stage as it did in Mycene. The theatrical strokes are not 
forced and unnatural; nor such as, by their great degree of the marvellous, 
shock all probability: they arise entirely from the subject; it is the historical 
event represented to us in the most lively manner. It is impossible not to be 
deeply moved and affected by that scene where Narbas arrives, at the very 
instant when Meérope is going to sacrifice her son, on a supposition that she 
is about to avenge him: or by that scene, where she has no other means of 
saving him from inevitable death, than by revealing him to the tyrant. The 
fifth act equals, if not surpasses, any of those few excellent last acts, which 


our stage has to boast of. Everything passes without; notwithstanding which 
the author has so artfully and judiciously contrived, as to bring all the action 
before us; the narration by Ismenia is not one of those studied artificial 
pieces which are foreign to the subject; where the poet’s wit is made to 
shine out of its place, such as throw an air of coldness and insipidity over 
the whole fable. This is nothing but action throughout. The trouble and 
agitation visible in Ismenia are expressive of the tumult she describes. I say 
nothing of the versification, which is more clear and beautiful than any I 
remember to have seen, even in Voltaire, who is certainly an excellent poet; 
all those, in short, who feel an honest indignation at the corruption and 
depravity of our present taste; all who have at heart the reformation of our 
stage; who wish, that, by a careful imitation of the Greeks, whom in many 
perfections of the drama we have surpassed, we might endeavor to obtain 
the true end and design of it, by making the theatre what it might be made, 
the school of virtue: all those, who think thus rationally and seriously, must 
be pleased to see so great and celebrated a poet as Voltaire employing his 
fine talents in such a tragedy as this, without love in it. 

He has not imprudently hazarded the success of so noble a design; but in 
the place of love has substituted sentiments of virtue, which are not less 
forcible. As much prejudiced as we are in favor of tragedies founded on 
love intrigues, it is nevertheless true — and we have often observed it — 
that those tragedies, which have met with the greatest success, were not 
indebted to their love scenes for it: on the other hand, all our good critics 
allow that romantic gallantry has disgraced and degraded our stage, and 
some of our best writers also. The great Corneille was sensible of this; he 
submitted, not without reluctance, to the reigning taste of the age; not 
venturing to banish love entirely, he went at least so far as to banish 
successful love; he would not permit it to appear weak or mean, but raised it 
even to heroism, choosing rather to go beyond nature than to sink it into a 
too tender and contagious passion. 

Thus, reverend father, have I sent you that judgment of which your 
illustrious friend seemed desirous; I wrote it in haste, which is a proof of 
my regard; but the paternal friendship which I have had for him, even from 
his infancy, has not so far prevailed as to blind me in his favor. You will let 
him see what I have written. I have the honor to be, my dear friend, my dear 
son, the glory of your father, as I ever must be, sincerely yours, 

Dec. 23, 1738 


TOURNEMINE. 


PREFACE TO THE PRODIGAL. 


It is pretty extraordinary, that this comedy should never yet have made its 
appearance in print, as it is now almost two years since it was first played, 
and ran about thirty nights: as the author of it was not known, it has hitherto 
been attributed to several persons of the first character; but it was 
indisputably written by M. de Voltaire, though the style of the “Henriade” 
and “Alzire” are so extremely different from the style of this, that we 
cannot easily conceive them to be the product of the same pen. 

In his name we have here presented it to the public, as the first comedy 
ever written in verses1 consisting of five feet; a novelty which may perhaps 
induce other authors to make use of this measure: it will at least be 
productive of variety on the French stage, and whoever gives us new 
pleasures, has always a right to a favorable reception. 

If comedy should be an exact representation of manners, this piece has 
sufficient merit to recommend it: we see in “The Prodigal” a mixture of the 
serious and pleasant; the comic, and the affecting; thus the life of man itself 
is always checkered, and sometimes even a single incident will produce all 
these contrasts. Nothing more common than a family, wherein the father 
grumbles, the daughter, who is in love, whimpers, the son laughs at them 
both, and the relatives take different parts as it happens to suit their 
inclinations; we often make a joke of that in one room, which we cry at in 
the next: nay, the same person has often laughed and cried at the same thing 
within a quarter of an hour. 

A certain lady of fashion, being one day at the bedside of her daughter, 
who lay dangerously ill, with all the family about her, burst into a flood of 
tears, and cried out: “O my God, my God, restore me my dear daughter, and 
take all my other children,” a gentleman, who had married one of her 
daughters, came up to her immediately, and taking her by the sleeve: “Pray, 
madam,” says he “do you include your sons-in-law?” The arch dryness 
with which he spoke those words had such an effect on the afflicted lady 
that she burst into a loud laugh, and went out; the company followed her, 
and laughed too; and the sick person, as soon as she heard the cause of their 
mirth, laughed more heartily than all the rest. 

We don’t mean to infer from this, that every comedy should have some 
scenes of humor and drollery, and others serious and affecting; there are a 


great many good pieces where there is nothing but gayety, others entirely 
serious; others where they are mixed, and others where the tender and 
pathetic are carried so far as to produce tears. Neither of these different 
species should be excluded from the stage; and if I was to be asked, which 
is the best of them, I should say, that which was best executed. 

It would perhaps be agreeable to the present taste for reasoning, and not 
unsuitable to this occasion, to examine here, what kind of pleasantry that is 
which makes us laugh in a comedy. The cause of laughter is one of those 
things easier felt than expressed; the admirable Moliére, Regnard, who is 
sometimes almost as admirable as Moliére, and the authors of several 
excellent shorter pieces, have contented themselves with raising this 
pleasing sensation without explaining to us the reasons of it, or telling their 
secret. 

I have observed, with regard to the stage, that violent peals of universal 
laughter seldom rise but from some mistake: Mercury taken for Sofia; 
Menechmes for his brother; Crispin making his own will under the name of 
old master Géronte; Valére talking to Harpagon of the beauty of his 
daughter, whilst Harpagon imagines he is talking of the beauty of his strong 
box; Pourceaugnac, when they feel his pulse, and want to make him pass 
for a madam; in a word, mistakes of this kind are generally the only things 
that excite laughter: Harlequin seldom raises a smile, except when he makes 
some blunder, and this accounts for the propriety of the name of Balourd, 
usually given to him. 

There are a great many other species of the comic, and pleasantries, that 
cause a different sort of entertainment; but I never saw what we call 
laughing from the bottom of one’s soul, either on the stage, or in company, 
except in cases nearly resembling those which I just now mentioned; there 
are several ridiculous characters which please, without causing that 
immoderate laughter of joy. Trissotin and Vadius, for example, are of this 
kind: “The Gamester”, and “The Grumbler” likewise, give us inexpressible 
pleasure, but never cause any bursts of laughter. 

There are besides other characters of ridicule, that have in them a 
mixture of vice, which we love to see well painted, though they only give us 
a serious pleasure; a bad man will never make us laugh, because laughter 
always arises from a gayety of disposition, absolutely incompatible with 
contempt and indignation; it is true, indeed, we laugh at Tartuffe, but not at 
his hypocrisy; it is at the mistake of the good old gentleman, who takes him 


for a saint: the hypocrisy once discovered we laugh no longer, but feel very 
different impressions. 

One might easily trace the spring of every other sentiment, and show the 
cause of gayety, curiosity, interest, emotion, and tears. It would be a proper 
employment for some of our dramatic authors to lay open these secret 
Springs, as they are the persons who put them in motion: but they are too 
busy in moving the passions, to find time for an examination into them; 
they know that one sentiment is worth a hundred definitions, and I am too 
much of their opinion to prefix a treatise of philosophy to a dramatic 
performance. I shall content myself with only insisting a little on the 
necessity we are under of having something new. If we had never brought 
anything into the tragic scene but the Roman grandeur, it would have grown 
at least very disgustful; and if our heroes had breathed nothing but love and 
tenderness, we should by this time have been heartily sick of them: 


O imitatores servum pecus! 


The works which we have seen since the times of Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine, Quinault, Lulli, and Lebrun, all seem to me to have something new 
and original, which has saved them from contempt and oblivion: once more 
therefore I repeat it, every species is good but that which tires us: we should 
never therefore say, such a piece of music did not succeed, such a picture 
was not agreeable, such a play was damned, because it was of a new kind; 
but such or such a thing failed, because it was really good for nothing. 


PREFACE TO NANINE. 


This trifle was exhibited in the summer of 1749, at Paris, among a number 
of entertainments which each year constantly produces in that city; in the 
still more numerous crowd of pamphlets, with which the town is overrun, 
there appeared at this time one extremely well worthy of notice, an 
ingenious and learned dissertation, by a member of the Academy of 
Rochelle, on a question which seems for some years past to have divided 
the literary world, namely, whether we should write serious comedies? The 
author declares vehemently against this new species of the drama, to which, 
I am afraid, the little comedy of “Nanine” belongs: he condemns and with 
reason, everything that carries with it the air of a city tragedy; in reality, 
what can be more ridiculous, than a tragic plot carried on by low and vulgar 
characters? it is demeaning the buskin, and confounding tragedy and 
comedy, by a kind of bastard species, a monster, that could only owe its 
birth to an incapacity of succeeding either in one or the other: this judicious 
writer blames, above all, those romantic forced intrigues which are to draw 
tears from the spectators, and which we call, by way of ridicule, “the crying 
comedy;” but into what species of comedy should such intrigues be 
admitted? Would they not be looked upon as essential and unpardonable 
faults in any performance whatsoever? He concludes by observing, that if, 
in a comedy, pity may sometimes go so far as to melt into tears, they should 
be shed by love alone; he cannot certainly mean by this the passion of love 
as it is represented in our best tragedies, furious, barbarous, destructive, 
attended with guilt and remorse; but love, gentle and tender, which alone is 
fit for comedy. 

This reflection naturally produces another, which I shall submit to the 
judgment of the learned: that among us tragedy has begun by appropriating 
to itself the language of comedy; we may observe that love, in many of 
those performances where terror and pity should be the chief springs, is 
treated as it should be treated in comedy. Gallantry, declarations of love, 
coquetry, archness and familiarity, are all to be met with among the heroes 
and heroines of Greece and Rome, with which our tragedies abound: so 
that, in effect, the natural and tender love in our comedies is not stolen from 
the tragic muse; it is not Thalia who has committed a theft upon 


Melpomene, but, on the other hand, Melpomene, who for a long time has 
worn the buskins of Thalia. 

If we cast our eyes on the first tragedies that had such amazing success 
in the time of Cardinal Richelieu, the “Sophonisba” of Mairet, “Mariamne,” 
“Tyrannic Love,” and “Alcyone,” we shall remark that love, in every one of 
them, talks in a style quite familiar, and sometimes extremely low; no less 
ridiculous than the pompous tone and emphasis of their heroism; this is 
perhaps the reason why, at that time, we had not one tolerable comedy, 
because the tragic scene had stole away all its rights and privileges; it is 
even probable, that this determined Moliére seldom to bestow upon his 
lovers any strong, lively, and interesting passion for one another; tragedy, he 
perceived, had anticipated him in this particular. 

From the time when the “Sophonisba” of Mairet appeared, which was 
our first regular tragedy, we began to consider the declarations of love from 
our heroes, and the artful and coquettish replies of our heroines, together 
with strong pictures of love and gallantry, as things essentially necessary to 
the tragic scene: there are, writings of those times still extant which quote 
the following verses, spoken by Massinissa after the battle of Cirta, not 
without great eulogiums on their extraordinary merit. 


By mutual flames I find my flame approved 
And love the more, the more I am beloved; 
Sighs grow by sighs, and wishes wishes form, 
As waves by waves are lashed into a storm; 
When two fond hearts indulgent Hymen chains, 
Alike should be their pleasures and their pains. 


The custom of talking thus about love corrupted even some of our best 
writers; even those whose manly and sublime geniuses were made to restore 
tragedy to its ancient splendor could not escape the contagion; in some of 
our finest pieces we meet with, “an unhappy face, that subdued the courage 
of a Roman knight.”1 The lover says to his mistress: “Adieu, thou too 
virtuous, and too charming object;”2 to which the heroine replies: “Adieu 
thou too unhappy and too perfect lover.”3 Cleopatra tells us, that a princess, 
“who loves her reputation, if she owns her love, is sure to be beloved;”4 and 
that Cesar, “sighs, and in a plaintive tone acknowledges himself her 
captive, even in the field of victory;”1 adding, that she alone must be cruel, 


and make Cesar unhappy. Her confidante replies: “I would venture to swear 
that your charms boast a power which they will never make use of.”2 

In all those pieces of the same author, which were written after his 
“Death of Pompey,” we are sorry to find the passion of love always treated 
in this familiar manner; but, without taking the unnecessary trouble of 
producing more examples of these glaring absurdities, let us only consider 
some of the best verses which the author of “Cinna” has brought on the 
stage as maxims of gallantry. “There are certain secret ties, and sympathetic 
feelings, by whose soft affinity souls are linked together, attached to, and 
struck by each other by I know not what charm, which it is impossible to 
account for.” Would one ever conceive that these sentiments, which are 
certainly highly comic, come out of the mouth of a princess of Parthia, who 
goes to her lover to ask her mother’s life? In such a dreadful crisis, who 
would talk of the “sympathetic feelings by whose soft affinity souls are 
linked together?” Would Sophocles ever have produced such madrigals? Do 
not all these amorous sentiments belong to comedy only? 

That great writer, who has carried the harmony of verse to such a point 
of perfection, he who made love speak a language at once so noble and so 
pathetic, has, notwithstanding, brought into his tragedies several scenes 
which Boileau thought much more proper for the elevated style of Terence’s 
comedies, than suitable to the dignity of the great rival of Euripides, who is 
even sometimes superior to him. One might quote more than a hundred 
verses in this taste; not but that this familiar simplicity has its beauties, and 
may serve by way of preparation for the pathetic; but if these strokes of 
simplicity belong even to the tragic muse, with still more reason do they 
suit high comedy: this is the exact point where tragedy descends, and 
comedy raises itself; where the two arts meet, as it were, and touch each 
other; here their several limits are confounded: and if Orestes and Hermione 
are permitted to say: 

“O do not wish for the fate of Pyrrhus; I should hate you too much — 
you would love me still more: O that you would look on me in another 
manner! You wish to love me, and yet I cannot please you: you would love 
me, madam, by wishing me to hate — for, in short, he hates you; his heart is 
otherwise engaged; he has no longer—” 

“Who told you, my lord, that he despises me? do you think the sight of 
me inspires contempt?” 


If these heroes, I say, express themselves in this familiar manner, with 
how much greater reason should we admire the Misanthrope speaking thus 
with vehemence to his mistress? 

“Rather blush you, for so you ought, I have too sure testimony of your 
falsehood — it was not in vain that my love was alarmed, but think not I 
will tamely bear the injury without being revenged— ‘tis a treason, a 
perfidy which cannot be too severely punished; yes, I will give a loose to 
my resentment, I am no longer master of myself, passion entirely possesses 
me: mortally wounded as I am by you, my senses are no longer under the 
government of reason.” 

Certainly, if all “The Misanthrope” was in this taste, it would no longer 
be a comedy; and if Orestes and Hermione talked throughout in the manner 
they do in the lines above quoted, it would be no tragedy: but after these 
two very different species met thus together, they fall back each into their 
proper sphere; one resumes the pleasant style, and the other the sublime. 

Comedy, therefore, I repeat once more, may be impassioned, may be in 
transport, or in tears, provided at the same time that it makes the good and 
virtuous smile; but if it was entirely destitute of the vis comica, if, from 
beginning to end, it had nothing in it but the serious and melancholy, it 
would then be a species of writing very faulty and very disagreeable. It 
must be acknowledged that there is no small difficulty in making the 
spectators pass insensibly from tears to laughter, and yet this transition, hard 
as it is to manage in a comedy, is not the less natural. We have already 
remarked in another place, that nothing is more common than accidents that 
afflict the mind, some certain circumstances of which may, notwithstanding, 
excite at least a momentary mirth and gayety: thus, unhappily for us, is 
human nature framed. Homer represents even his gods laughing at Vulcan’s 
awkwardness, while they are deciding the fate of the whole universe. 
Hector smiles at the fears of his son, Astyanax, while Andromache is 
shedding tears. We often see, that even amid the horror of battles, 
conflagrations, and all the disasters that mortals are subject to, a good thing, 
luckily hit off, will raise a laugh, even in the bosom of terror and pity. In the 
battle of Spires, a regiment was forbidden to give quarter, a German officer 
begged his life of one of ours, who answered him thus: “Sir, ask anything in 
the world else, but as to your life, I can’t possibly grant it.” This dry and 
whimsical answer passed from one to another, and everybody laughed in 
the midst of slaughter and destruction; why therefore should not laughter 


follow the most serious and affecting scenes in a comedy? Don’t we 
sympathize with Alcmene’s distress, and yet laugh with Sofia? How 
ridiculous it is to dispute against experience! if those who still contest this 
matter love rhyme better than reason, let them take the following verses: 


O’er this strange world still reigns the tyrant love, 
And all by turns his powerful influence prove; 
Sometimes a mighty empire he o’erthrows, 

Now soars in lofty verse, now creeps in prose; 
Sometimes in tragic garb his passion mourns, 
Sometimes the humbler comic muse adorns: 

Fire in his eyes, and arrows in his hand, 

He spreads or pains, or pleasures through the land: 
In plaintive elegy his carols sweet 

Now sings, now jocund laughs at Sylvia’s feet: 
For ever varying, and for ever new, 

From serious Maro down to gay Chaulieu: 

Bound by no laws, and to no verse confined, 

He rules o’er every state, and every mind, 

The universal idol of mankind. 


PREFACE TO SOCRATES. 


The original footnote shows that Voltaire wrote this as “Mr. Fatima.” For 
some unknown reason, or as a mere whim. 

It has been said by one author, and repeated by another, that the simple 
representation of a merely virtuous man, without passion or intrigue, cannot 
possibly meet with applause on the stage, which I look upon as an injurious 
reflection on human nature, and the falsehood of it is sufficiently proved by 
this performance, written by the late Mr. Thomson. The famous Mr. 
Addison was a long time in doubt as to whether he should make Socrates or 
Cato the subject of his tragedy; he thought Cato a virtuous man, and as such 
a proper object of imitation; but that Socrates was much superior to him: the 
virtue of the latter, he observed, had more softness and humanity in it, and 
was withal more resigned to the will of God than that of the former: the 
Grecian, he used to say, did not, like the Roman, imagine that he was at 
liberty to destroy himself, or to quit the post which God had allotted to him; 
Addison, in short, considered Cato as the victim of liberty, and Socrates as 
the martyr of wisdom. Sir Richard Steele, however, persuaded him that 
Cato was a subject better adapted to the theatre than the other, and at the 
same time likely to prove more agreeable to the nation, while it was in a 
political ferment. To say the truth, the death of Socrates would perhaps have 
made very little impression in a country where no man is ever persecuted on 
account of his religion; where a general toleration has so prodigiously 
enriched and peopled the community; as it has also in Holland, my native 
country. Sir Richard Steele says expressly, in his Tatler, that the subject of a 
dramatic piece should always be the reigning vice or foible of the nation 
where it is represented. The success which Addison met with in his Cato 
encouraged him to sketch out the death of Socrates, in three acts. The place 
of secretary of state, which he had some time after, prevented his finishing 
this work; he gave the manuscript to his pupil, Mr. Thomson, who was 
afraid to hazard on the stage a subject so extremely grave, and at the same 
time void of all those fashionable embellishments which had then taken 
possession of the English theatre. 

He began therefore with some other tragedies, “Sophonisba,” 
“Coriolanus,”1 “Tancred,” etc., and finished with the “Death of Socrates,” 
which he wrote in prose scene by scene, and showed to his illustrious 


friends, Mr. Doddington and Mr. Lyttleton, persons deservedly ranked 
among the first geniuses in England. These two gentlemen, whom he 
always consulted, advised him to follow the example of Shakespeare; to 
introduce the whole body of the people into his tragedy; to print Xantippe, 
the wife of Socrates, just as she really was, a peevish, cross-grained city 
madam, scolding her husband, and yet fond of him; to bring the Areopagus 
on the stage; and, in a word, to make the whole piece a simple 
representation of human life; one of those pictures that exhibit a view of 
every state and condition. This is an undertaking attended with some 
difficulty; and though the sublime continued throughout is a species of 
writing infinitely superior to it, this mixture of the pathetic and familiar has 
its degree of merit. One may compare them to the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey.” Mr. Lyttleton would not suffer the piece to be played, because 
the character of Melitus too closely resembled that of Sergeant Catbrée, to 
whom he was related; besides, that the whole was rather a sketch than a 
finished performance. 

He made me a present of this drama when he last came to Holland. I 
translated it immediately into Dutch, my mother tongue. I did not, however, 
think proper to bring it on the stage at Amsterdam, though, thank God, 
among all our pedants, we have not one there so hateful or so impertinent as 
Sergeant Catbrée. The great number of actors which this play requires, 
deterred me from any thoughts of exhibiting it. I translated it afterward into 
French, and shall let this translation pass, till I have an opportunity of 
publishing the original. 


AMSTERDAM, 1755. 


Since this “The Death of Socrates” has been represented at London, but 
that was not the play written by Mr. Thomson. 

N. B. There have been some people ridiculous enough to endeavor to 
refute the palpable truths advanced in this preface; pretending that Mr. 
Fatima could not have written it in 1755, because he died in 1754: if it was 
really so, what a foolish reason! The fact is, he died in 1757. 


NOTE ON MAHOMET. 


[By the First Editor. | 

The literary world will perhaps think themselves obliged to me for 
publishing the tragedy of “Mahomet,” which had been barbarously mangled 
in two surreptitious editions. I can venture to assure the reader that it was 
written in 1736, and a copy of it then sent by the author to the Prince Royal, 
now King of Prussia, who at that time cultivated the belles-lettres with 
astonishing success, and continues to make them his principal amusement. 

I was at Lille in 1741, where M. de Voltaire came to pass a few days; 
there was then the best company of actors in the town that had even been in 
Provence, who presented this piece to the satisfaction of a very numerous 
audience. The governor and the intendant were several times present at the 
performance. A tragedy written in so new a taste, and on so delicate a 
subject, treated with such judgment and discretion, induced many prelates 
to have it acted in a private house by the same persons. Their opinion 
confirmed that of the public. The author was at the same time so happy as to 
get his manuscript presented to one of the first men in the church, and 
indeed in all Europe,1 who supported the weight of public affairs with 
firmness, and judged concerning works of genius with true taste, at an age 
when few men have, and still fewer preserve their wit and delicacy. He 
decided that the piece was written with all proper decorum and 
circumspection, and that it was impossible to handle with more prudence so 
dangerous a subject; but that with regard to the poetry, there were many 
things in it that wanted correction; these the author, to my knowledge, 
afterward retouched with the greatest care. This was also the opinion of 
another eminent personage of equal rank, and of equal abilities. 

At length this excellent performance, which had been licenced according 
to form in many other places, was exhibited at Paris on August 9, 1742: a 
whole box was filled with the principal magistrates of the city; the ministers 
were also present, and all were of the same opinion as the excellent judges 
above mentioned. There were, however, some persons at the first 
representation who disapproved of it: whether it was that in the hurry of the 
action they did not sufficiently attend to the gradual process of it, or that 
they were little versed in stage matters,1 they seemed shocked at 
Mahomet’s ordering a man to commit murder, and making use of his 


religion to stir up an innocent youth, the instrument of his crimes, to an 
assassination. These gentlemen, struck with the horror of the action, did not 
sufficiently consider, that this murder is represented in the tragedy as the 
most atrocious of all crimes, and that indeed it was morally impossible it 
should be otherwise. The truth was, they saw indeed but one side, the usual 
method which men take to deceive themselves. And as they considered that 
side only, it was no wonder they should take offence, which a little more 
attention would easily have removed: but in the first heat of their zeal they 
cried out that it was a dangerous performance, and fit only to produce 
Ravaillacs and Jacques Cléments. A most extraordinary piece of criticism 
which these gentlemen no doubt are by this time heartily ashamed of. This 
would in effect be to affirm that Hermione teaches us to assassinate kings, 
Electra to kill our mothers, Cleopatra and Medea to slay our own children: 
that Harpagon makes misers, the Gamester gamesters, and Tartuffe 
hypocrites. The censure of Mahomet would carry with it even more 
injustice than this, because the iniquity of that false prophet is represented 
in a light more odious and detestable than any of the vices or follies 
satirized in those performances. The tragedy was written directly in 
opposition to the Ravaillacs and Jacques Cléments, insomuch that, as a 
person of excellent judgment lately observed, if “Mahomet” had been 
written in the time of Henry III. and Henry IV. it might have saved both 
their lives. Would one think it possible that the author of “La Henriade” 
would ever have met with such a reproach, he who has so often in that 
poem, and in other parts of his works, lifted up his voice, not only against 
such crimes, but against all those pernicious maxims which are the causes 
of them? The more I read that writer’s works, the more have I always found 
the love of public good their distinguishing characteristic: every part of 
them inspires horror and detestation of rebellion, persecution, and 
fanaticism. 

Is there a good and worthy citizen who would not adopt all the maxims 
of “La Henriade?” Does not that poem inspire us with the love of virtue? 
“Mahomet” appears to me to be written in the same spirit, and this, I am 
persuaded, the author’s greatest enemies will frankly acknowledge. 

He soon perceived that a formidable party was raised against him; some 
of the most violent among them got the ear of a few great men, who not 
having seen the piece themselves believed everything that these gentlemen 
thought proper to report concerning it. The celebrated Moliére, the glory of 


France, was once in nearly the same condition, when his “Tartuffe” was 
first exhibited; he had immediate recourse to Louis the Great, who knew 
and loved him. The authority of that monarch soon put an end to the sinister 
and malevolent misrepresentations of “Jartuffe;” but times are changed; 
that protection which is given to arts in their infant state cannot be expected 
to continue after those arts have been cultivated for a length of time: besides 
one man may not have interest to obtain that which another has procured 
with ease; hence some instruments must be set to work, some discussions 
made, some new examinations passed through, before anything can be done 
in his favor. The author therefore thought it most advisable to withdraw his 
piece, after the third representation, in hopes that time would get the better 
of prejudice, which must inevitably happen among a people so sensible and 
judicious as our own.1 It was stated in the public papers, that the tragedy of 
“Mahomet” had been stopped by order of the government, which was an 
absolute falsehood; no such order was ever given; and the first men in the 
kingdom, who had seen this tragedy, unanimously concurred in their 
admiration of it. Some persons having hastily transcribed a few scenes from 
the actors’ parts, two or three imperfect editions crept into the world; it is 
easy to see how much they differ from the true work which I have here 
given. Prefixed to this tragedy are several interesting pieces; one of the 
most curious among them, in my opinion, is a letter written by the author to 
his majesty, the King of Prussia, on his return through Holland, after a visit 
to him. In papers of this kind, which were not originally designed for the 
public, one sees the real sentiments of men: I flatter myself they will afford 
the same pleasure to every true philosopher which they gave me in the 
perusal. 


PREFACE TO JULIUS CAESAR. 


Signor Algarotti 

Algarotti, Signor 
Signor Franchini 
Franchini, Signor 


A LETTER FROM SIGNOR ALGAROTITI, TO 
SIGNOR FRANCHINI, ENVOY AT FLORENCE. 


(On the Tragedy of “JULIUS C4:SAR,” by M. de Voltaire.) 

SIR: 

I have deferred sending you the “Julius Cesar” which you desired, till 
now, that I might have the pleasure of communicating to you the tragedy on 
that subject, as written by M. de Voltaire. The edition of it printed at Paris 
some months ago is extremely faulty; one may easily perceive in it the hand 
of some of those gentlemen whom Petronius calls “Doctores Umbratici.” It 
is even so shamefully defective as to give us verses that have not the proper 
number of syllables. This piece, notwithstanding, has been as severely 
criticized as if M. de Voltaire himself had published it: would it not be 
cruelly unjust to impute to Titian, the bad coloring of one of his pictures, 
that had been daubed over by a modern painter? I have been fortunate 
enough to procure a manuscript fit to be sent to you; you will see the picture 
exactly as it came out of the hand of the master: I will even venture to 
accompany it with the remarks which you desired of me. 

Not to know that there is a French language and a French theatre, cannot 
show a greater degree of ignorance, than not to know to what perfection 
Corneille and Racine carried the drama. It seemed, indeed, as if, after these 
great men, nothing remained to be wished for, and that all which could be 
done was to endeavor to imitate them. Could one expect anything in 
painting after the “Galatea” of Raphael and yet the famous head of 
Michelangelo, in the little Farnese, gave us an idea of a species more fierce 
and terrible, to which this art might be raised. In the fine arts, we do not 
perceive the void till after it is filled up. Most of the tragedies of the great 
masters I just now mentioned, whether the scene lies at Rome, Athens, or 
Constantinople, contain nothing more than a marriage concerted, or broken 
off: we can expect nothing better in this species of tragedy, wherein love 
makes peace or war with a smile. I cannot help thinking that the drama is 
capable of something infinitely superior to this. Julius Cesar is to be a proof 
of it. The author of the tender “Zaire” breathes nothing here but sentiments 
of ambition, liberty, and revenge. 


Tragedy should be an imitation of great men; it is that which 
distinguishes it from comedy; but if the actions which it represents are 
likewise great, the distinction is still better marked out, and by these means 
we may alrive at a nobler species. Do we not admire Mark Antony more at 
Philippi than at Actium? I am apprehensive, notwithstanding, that 
reasonings of this kind will meet with the strongest opposition. We must 
have very little acquaintance with human nature not to know that prejudice 
generally gets the better of reason; and above all, those prejudices that are 
authorized by a sex that imposes laws upon us, which we always submit to 
with pleasure. 

Love has been too long in possession of the French theatre to suffer any 
other passions to supplant it, which inclines me to think that Julius Cesar 
will meet with the fate of Themistocles, Alcibiades, and many other great 
men of Athens, that of being admired by all mankind; while ostracism 
banished them from their own country. 

In some places M. de Voltaire has imitated Shakespeare, an English poet, 
who united in the same piece the most childish absurdities and the finest 
strokes of the true sublime. He has made the same use of him as Virgil did 
of Ennius, and taken from him the last two scenes, which are, doubtless, the 
finest models of eloquence which the stage ever produced. 

Quum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 

What is it but the remains of barbarism in Europe, to endeavor to make 
those bounds which power and policy have prescribed to separate states and 
kingdoms, the limits also of science, and the fine arts, whose progress might 
be so widely extended by that commerce and mutual light which they would 
throw on each other; a reflection which may be more serviceable to the 
French nation than any other, as it is exactly in the case of an author, from 
whom the public expect more in proportion to what they have already 
received from him. France is so highly polished and cultivated that we have 
a right to demand of her, not only that she should approve, but that she 
should adopt and enrich herself with everything that is excellent among her 
neighbors: 

Tros Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habeto. 

There is one objection to this tragedy, which I should not have 
mentioned to you, but that I heard it made by many, that it has but three 
acts; this, say the critics, is against all the rules of the stage, which require 
that there should be exactly five. It is certainly one of the first rules of the 


drama that the representation should not take up more time than the real 
action. They have therefore very rationally limited that time to three hours, 
because a longer would weary the attention; and, at the same time, would 
prevent our uniting in the same point of view, the different circumstances of 
the action. Upon this principle, we have divided the play into five acts, for 
the convenience of the spectators, and of the author also, who has leisure to 
bring about, during these intervals, any incident necessary to the plot or 
catastrophe. The whole of the objection, then, is no more than that the 
presentation of “Julius Cesar” lasts but two hours instead of three; and if 
that is no fault, neither can the division of its acts be esteemed as one; 
because the same rule which requires that an action of three hours should be 
divided into five acts, will require also, that an action of two hours should 
be divided into three only. There is no reason why, because the utmost 
extent of the play is limited to three hours, we should not make it less; nor 
can I see why a tragedy, where the three unities are observed, which is 
interesting, and excites terror and compassion, which in short does 
everything in two hours, that others do in three, should not be equally good. 
A statue wherein the fine proportions and other rules of the art are observed, 
is not a less fine statue, because it is smaller than another, made by the same 
rules. Nobody, I believe, thinks “The Venus de Medici” less perfect in its 
kind than “The Gladiator,” because it is but four feet high, and “The 
Gladiator” six. M. de Voltaire, perhaps, gave his “Ceesar” less extent than is 
usually allowed to dramatic performances, only to sound the opinion and 
taste of the public by an essay, if we may give that name to so finished a 
piece. It would have made a kind of revolution in the French theatre, and 
had been, perhaps, too bold a venture, to talk of liberty and politics for three 
hours together, to a nation that had been so long accustomed to see 
Mithridates fighting and whining, when he was just on the point of 
marching to the capitol. We are surely obliged to M. de Voltaire for his 
conduct, and should by no means condemn him for not bringing love or 
women into his play; born, as they are, to inspire soft and tender sentiments, 
they would have played an absurd and ridiculous part between Brutus and 
Cassius, atroces anime. They make indeed such conspicuous figures 
elsewhere, that they have no reason to complain of being excluded from 
“Cesar.” I shall pass over the many detached beauties to be met with in this 
piece, the strength of its numbers, and the variety of images and sentiments 
scattered throughout. What might we not expect from the author of 


“Brutus” and “La Henriade.” The scene of the conspiracy is one of the 
finest we have ever seen on any stage: it has called into action that which 
we never met with before but in dull narration. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 

Even the death of Cesar passes almost in sight of the spectators, and 
thus prevents a recital of it, which howsoever beautiful, must have been 
comparatively cold and languid; events of this kind, together with every 
circumstance attending them, being already known to all the world. 

I cannot sufficiently admire this tragedy, when I consider what a variety 
of incidents there are in it, how great the characters are, and how finely 
supported; what a noble contrast between Brutus and Cesar! What makes 
this subject most difficult to handle is the great art required to describe, on 
the one hand, Brutus with a savage, ferocious virtue, and even bordering on 
ingratitude, but at the same time engaged in a righteous cause, at least to all 
appearances, and conformable to the times he lived in; and on the other 
hand, Cesar, full of clemency and the most amiable virtues, heaping favors 
on his enemies, and yet endeavoring to destroy the liberty of his country. 
We are strongly interested for both of them during the whole action of the 
piece, though it should seem as if the passions must hurt and destroy each 
other reciprocally in the end, like two several weights equal and opposed to 
each other, and consequently could produce no effect but that of sending the 
spectators back disgusted, and without any emotion. Some such reflections 
most probably induced a brother poet1 to declare, that he looked upon this 
subject as the rock of dramatic authors, and that he would gladly propose it 
to any of his rivals. But M. de Voltaire, not content with these difficulties, 
seems desirous of creating more, by making Brutus the son of Cesar; 
which, however, is founded on history. He has even, by these means, found 
an opportunity of introducing some charming scenes, and throwing into his 
piece a new interest, which is united to the action, and brings on the 
catastrophe. The harangue of Antony produces a fine effect, and is, in my 
opinion, a model of seducing eloquence. Upon the whole, we may with 
truth assert that M. de Voltaire, in this tragedy, has opened a new path, and, 
at the same time, trod in it with the highest success. 


The Poetry 





Voltaire was sent to Caen, Normandy to study law 


THE HENRIADE 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


The Henriade is an epic poem composed in 1723 while Voltaire was a 
young man enjoying literary success in his homeland. Composed in ten 
cantos, it is written in a revised version of the twelve-syllable Alexandrine 
metre. Although it is not one of his most critically acclaimed works, it was 
initially commercially successful and there were more than fifty editions 
during the eighteenth century, having translated into English in the early 
1730’s. 

The poem is a celebration of King Henry IV of France (1553-1610) and 
his efforts to unite the Huguenots and Catholics to end the Wars of 
Religion. Henry had been baptised in the Catholic faith, but was raised as a 
Protestant by his mother and as an adolescent he had supported the 
Huguenots army. He became King of Navarre in 1572 and narrowly 
escaped with his life during the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre, where 
thousands of Protestants were murdered. It was Henry’s wedding to 
Margaret of Valois, which provided the occasion for the slaughter, as the 
perpetrators knew many prominent Protestants would be in attendance. 

In 1589, Henry became the nominal King of France, but the Catholic 
League, with support from the Spanish, refused to accept his claim and a 
series of battles and military conflicts occurred. However, despite internal 
conflicts within the Catholic League, Henry was still unable to take control 
of Paris. An essential development in his life was his rejection of 
Protestantism in 1593, allowing him to amass support from previously 
antagonist actors and he was crowned King of France in 1594. However, he 
demonstrated his desire for religious tolerance by signing the Edict of 
Nantes, granting Protestants rights, liberties and protections in France after 
years of persecution. This poem once again highlights Voltaire’s aversion to 
religious intolerance, dogma and fanaticism. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


“The Henriade,” the only French epic, was begun when the author was a 
prisoner in the Bastille. The second Canto, describing the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, came to Voltaire in a dream, so he told his friend 
Wagniere, adding that he retained the lines until he had the chance to write 
them and “he never found anything to change in it.” The poem was ten 
years in the making. It was ready for printing in 1723, when he was in his 
thirtieth year. He had received a number of subscriptions for it before he 
realized that the tone of the Dedication and the poem would bring it under 
the ban of the censors. 

The Dedication is unique of its kind. The young king, Louis XV., had 
just attained his majority. 

“SIRE: Every work in which the great deeds of Henry IV. are spoken of, 
ought to be offered to your majesty. It is the blood of that hero which flows 
in your veins. You are king only because he was a great man, and France, 
that wishes you as much virtue as he possessed, and more happiness, flatters 
itself that the life and the throne which you owe to him will engage you to 
imitate him. 

“Fortunate in having known adversity, he felt for the miseries of men, 
and softened the rigors of a rule from which he had suffered himself. Other 
kings have courtiers; he had friends. His heart was full of tenderness for his 
true servants. 

“That king, who truly loved his subjects, never regarded their complaints 
as sedition, nor the remonstrance of magistrates as encroachment upon the 
sovereign authority. Shall I say it, sire? Yes; truth commands me so to do. It 
is a thing very shameful to kings, this astonishment we experience when 
they sincerely love the happiness of their people. May you one day 
accustom us to regard that virtue as something appertaining to your crown! 
It was the true love of Henry IV. for France which made him adored by his 
subjects.” 

The poem was a brilliant protest against intolerance by the powers of 
Church and State. How, then, could itself be tolerated? The “privilege” of 
publication was denied. By the help of friends it was secretly printed in 
Rouen in 1724. It was smuggled into Paris and had an instant success, as “a 
wonderful work, a masterpiece of the mind, as beautiful as Virgil.” It has 


had a lasting popularity in seven languages. The English edition appeared in 
1728 as “the first edition published with the author’s sanction.” This time 
the author dedicated “The Henriade” to Queen Caroline, whose husband 
had been one year king of England. She had been the friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton when Princess of Wales. 


To the Queen: 


“MADAM: — It was the lot of Henry the Fourth to be protected by an 
English queen. He was assisted by the great Elizabeth, who was in her age 
the glory of her sex. By whom can his memory be so well protected as by 
her who resembles so much Elizabeth in her personal virtues? “Your 
majesty will find in this book bold, impartial truths; morality unstained with 
superstition; a spirit of liberty, equally abhorrent of rebellion and of 
tyranny; the rights of kings always asserted and those of mankind never laid 
aside. 

“The same spirit in which it was written gave me the confidence to offer 
it to the virtuous consort of a king who, among so many crowned heads, 
enjoys the almost inestimable honor of ruling a free nation: a king who 
makes his power consist in being beloved, and his glory in being just. 

“Our Descartes, who was the greatest philosopher in Europe before Sir 
Isaac Newton appeared, dedicated his “Principles” to the celebrated 
Princess Palatine Elizabeth; not, said he, because she was a princess (for 
true philosophers respect princes, but never flatter them); but because of all 
his readers she understood him the best, and loved truth the most. 

“IT beg leave, madam (without comparing myself to Descartes), to 
dedicate “The Henriade” to your majesty upon the like account, not only as 
the protectress of all arts and sciences, but as the best judge of them. 

“T am, with that profound respect which is due to the greatest virtue as 
well as the highest rank, may it please your majesty, your majesty’s most 
humble, most dutiful and most obliged servant, 


VOLTAIRE. 
The publication enriched its author, who was presented with two 


thousand crowns by the king and received other honors. “The Henriade” 
was at last “privileged” to be sold in France, in 1731. Frederick of Prussia 


wrote a glowing preface for a sumptuous edition he produced at lavish 
expense, in which he pronounced “The Henriade” the greatest of all epics, 
ancient or modern. 


CANTO I. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Henry III., joined by Henry de Bourbon, King of Navarre, against the League, having blockaded 
Paris, sends Henry de Bourbon privately into England, in hopes of obtaining aid from Queen 
Elizabeth. A violent storm overtaking him in his voyage, he is obliged to put into an island, where an 
old hermit receives him, and foretells his change of religion, and accession to the throne. Description 


of England, and its government. 


The chief renowned, who ruled in France, I sing. 
By right of conquest and of birth, a king; 

In various sufferings resolute and brave, 

Faction he quelled: he conquered, and forgave. 


Subdued the dangerous League, and factious Mayenne, 


And curbed the headstrong arrogance of Spain. 
He taught those realms he conquered to obey, 
And made his subjects happy by his sway. 

O heaven-born truth, descend, celestial muse, 
Thy power, thy brightness in my verse infuse. 
May kings attentive hear thy voice divine, 

To teach the monarchs of mankind is thine. 
“Tis thine to war-enkindling realms to show 
What dire effects from cursed divisions flow. 
Relate the troubles of preceding times; 

The people’s sufferings, and the princes’ crimes. 
And O! if fable may her succors lend, 

And with thy voice her softer accents blend; 

If on thy light her shades sweet graces shed, 

If her fair hand e’er decked thy sacred head, 
Let her with me through all thy limits rove, 
Not to conceal thy beauties, but improve. 
Valois then governed the distracted land, 
Loose flowed the reins of empire in his hand: 
Rights were confounded, laws neglected bore 
No force, alas! for Valois reigned no more. 

No more the prince for deeds of war renowned, 


Whom as her son victorious conquest owned; 
Whose arms through Europe spread disordered fear, 
Whose loyal subjects shed the pious tear, 

When the bleak North proclaimed him truly great, 
And laid her crowns and sceptres at his feet. 

Those rays of glory, erst in battle won, 

Sank into night, and vanished from the throne. 
There sat the monarch in the lap of ease, 

Reclining fondly in the arms of peace; 

Too weak to bear in each lethargic hour, 

The regal diadem, and weight of power. 

Voluptuous youths usurped the sole command, 

And reigned, in truth, the sovereigns of the land. 
Pleased in their soft luxurious prince to find 
Corrupted morals, and a female mind. 

Meantime the Guises rose at fortune’s call; 

And built their schemes of greatness on his fall. 
Thence sprang the League, which proved the fatal source 
Of numerous ills, and baffled all his force. 

The servile, crowd, with vain chimeras fed, 

Too blindly followed where the tyrants led. 

Now from the Louvre see the monarch fly, 

No faithful friend, no kind protection nigh; 

All had been lost, but warlike Bourbon came, 
Whose generous soul was fraught with virtue’s flame. 
“Twas his the royal sacrifice to save, 

And teach once more the monarch to be brave. 

The kings to Paris with their troops advance, 

The eyes of Europe all are fixed on France. 

Rome takes the alarm, her fears the Spaniards share, 
And wait with dread the issue of the war. 

High on the walls inhuman Discord stood, 

Eager for slaughter, and athirst for blood; 

Through all the city raged, nor raged in vain, 

But drove to arms the hostile League, and Mayenne: 
Through Church and State, the deadly poison spread, 
And called the proud Iberia to her aid. 


This savage monster scenes of horror loves, 

And plagues the votaries whom her soul approves. 
She racks and galls the slaves her chains confined, 
And riots in the torments of mankind. 

Westward of Paris, where the winding Seine 
Adorns each meadow with eternal green, 

Where oft the Graces and the Muses play, 

The troops of Valois shone in dread array. 

There, whom religion swayed by different laws 
Revenge united in their sovereign’s cause. 

A thousand chiefs stood forth at Bourbon’s word, 
Love joined their hearts, and valor drew the sword. 
With joy they followed the bright paths of fame, 
But one their leader, and their Church the same. 
Immortal Louis eyed him from above 

With all the fondness of parental love: 

Virtues he saw which Gallia’s king might grace, 
And future glories worthy of his race. 

Charmed with his courage, yet he grieved to find 
Such weak discernment in so brave a mind: 
Would gladly guide him to the throne of truth, 
And wished to check the errors of his youth. 

But valiant Henry gained the regal crown, 

And rose by measures to himself unknown. 
Louis was present from his blest abode 

To lead the youthful hero in his road. 

Full oft unseen the kind assistance came, 

That toils and dangers might augment his fame. 
Oft had our walls beheld with martial rage 

In doubtful war the embattled ranks engage. 

The plains were desolate, and carnage spread 
From shore to shore her mountains of the dead, 
When Valois thus addressed the chief with sighs, 
And tears of sorrow streaming from his eyes: 
“See to what height thy monarch’s ills are grown, 
There read the faithful portrait of thy own. 

With equal hate the factious Leaguers join 


To strike at Bourbon’s glory, and at mine. 
Seditious Paris, with a proud disdain, 

Rejects the present, and the future reign. 

The ties of blood, the laws, each generous care 
That fills thy soul, proclaims thee lawful heir. 
Great are thy virtues, and, I blush to own, 

For this would Paris drive thee from the throne. 
Nay, more, to show that heaven approves the deed, 
Religion heaps her curses on thy head. 

Rome without armies distant nations awes, 
Spain hurls her thunder, and asserts her cause. 
Friends, subjects, kindred, in this evil day, 

Or basely fly, or proudly disobey. 

Rich is the harvest of Iberia’s gains, 

Who pours her legions on my desert plains. 
Perchance, the succors of a foreign force 

May stop the impending danger in its course. 
Britannia’s queen may lend the friendly aid, 
And mutual terror may our foes invade. 

What, though eternal jealousy and pride 
Oppose our interest, and our hearts divide, 
When life’s severest ills have been endured, 
My glory blasted, and my fame obscured, 
When vile affronts have made my honor poor, 
My subjects, and my country are no more, 
Who comes these proud insulters to control 

Is most my friend, and dearest to my soul. 

No common, listless agent will I trust, 

Be thou my envoy in a cause so just. 

On thee my fortune in the war depends, 

Thy merit only can procure me friends.” 

Thus Valois spoke, and Bourbon heard with grief 
The new designs, and counsels of the chief. 
His great and generous mind disdained to yield 
Thus to divide the glory of the field. 

There was a time when conquest met his arm, 
And all those honors which the brave can charm: 


When strong in power, unaided by intrigue, 
Himself, with Condé, quelled the trembling League. 
Yet, in obedience to the king’s command, 

He left his laurels, and withdrew his hand. 

The troops, amazed, with restless ardor burn, 
Their fate, their fortune wait on his return. 

The absent hero still preserved his fame, 

The guilty city shuddered at his name: 

Each moment thought the mighty warrior near, 
With death and desolation in his rear. 

He through the plains of Neustria bends his way, 
Attended only by his friend Momay, 

Mornay, too good to flatter, or deceive, 

The cause of error too averse to leave. 

By zeal and prudence studious to advance 

Alike the interest of his Church and France, 

The courtier’s censor, but at court beloved, 
Rome’s greatest foe, and yet by Rome approved. 
Between two rocks, which hoary ocean laves 

And beats with all the fury of his waves, 

The port of Dieppe meets the hero’s eyes, 

And crowds of eager mariners supplies. 

Their hands prepare the vessels for the main, 
Those sovereign rulers of the azure plain. 

The stormy Boreas, fast-enchained in air, 

Leaves the smooth sea to softer Zephyr’s care. 
Their anchor weighed, they swiftly quit the strand, 
And soon descry Britannia’s happy land. 

When lo! the day’s bright star is hid in clouds, 
And gathering whirlwinds whistle through the shrouds. 
Heaven gives her thunder, waves on waves arise, 
And floods of lightning burst from all the skies. 
Death mounts the storm, and foaming billows show 
The king of terrors to the sailors’ view. 

Nor death, nor dangers Bourbon’s soul annoy; 

His country’s sorrows all his cares employ; 

For her he casts the longing look behind, 


The storm accuses, and condemns the wind. 
Less generous warmth the Roman’s breast inspired, 
By love of conquest, and ambition fired, 

When, launching boldly from Epirus’ coast, 

By angry seas and furious surges tossed, 

He dared his mightier fortune to oppose 

To all the power of Neptune, and his foes: 

Firm, and convinced that no impending doom 
Could snatch its monarch from the world, and Rome. 
“Twas then that Being, infinitely wise, 

At whose high will all empires fall, or rise, 

Who gave this world its fair and beauteous form, 
Who calms the ocean, and directs the storm, 

On Gallia’s hero looked with pity down 

From the bright radiance of His sapphire throne. 
The waves, obedient to His dread command, 
Conveyed the vessel to the neighboring land. 
Guided by heaven, secure the hero stood 

Where Jersey’s isle emerges from the flood. 
Near to the shore there lay a calm retreat, 

By shades defended from the solar heat. 

A rock, that hid the fury of the seas, 

Forbade the entrance of each ruder breeze. 

By nature’s hand adored, a mossy grot 
Improved the beauties of this rural spot. 

A holy hermit, trained in wisdom’s ways, 

There spent the quiet evening of his days. 

Lost to the world, and all its trifling show, 

His only study was himself to know. 

O’er every fault his pensive mind would rove, 
Which pleasure dictates, or which springs from love. 
The flowery meadows, and the silver streams 
Had raised his soul to more enlightened themes. 
Each passion quelled in this retired abode, 

His ardent wish was union with his God. 
Wisdom before him spread her ample page, 

And heaven protected his declining age. 


She poured her purest blessings on his head, 
And taught him Fate’s mysterious book to read. 
The hoary sage, who well our hero knew, 
Whom God informed with science ever true, 
Near a clear stream invites the prince to taste 
The simple diet of his rural feast. 

He oft had fled from vanity and care, 

To humble cottages, and simpler fare; 

Had bid adieu to courts, and courtly pride, 

And laid the pomp of majesty aside. 

In plain and useful converse much was said 

Of troubles through the Christian empire spread. 
Mornay unmoved determined to protect 

With zealous fervor Calvin and his sect. 

Henry, in doubt what precepts to believe, 
Petitioned heaven one ray of light to give. 
“Error,” he said, “in all preceding times, 

Has truth concealed, and been the nurse of crimes. 
Must I then wander, and mistake the road, 
Whose only confidence is placed in God? 

A God, so gracious, sure will lend His aid, 

And teach mankind what worship should be paid.” 
“Let us,” replied the venerable seer, 

“God’s secret counsels, and designs revere. 

Nor rashly think that human errors bring 

Their muddy currents from so pure a spring. 
Well I remember, when these aged eyes 

Beheld this sect in humble weakness rise, 
When, as an exile dreading human sight, 

It fled for refuge to the shades of night. 

By slow degrees the phantom raised her head, 
And all around her baleful influence shed. 
Placed on the throne, no power her force confines, 
She reigns our tyrant, and o’erturns our shrines. 
Far from the court, in this obscure retreat, 

With sighs and tears I weep Religion’s fate. 

One hope remains to cheer life’s dreary vale; 


So strange a worship cannot long prevail: 

Its new-born glory in our days shall cease, 

First sprung from man, and founded in caprice. 
Frail, like ourselves, all human works decay; 

God sweeps their glory and their pride away. 

Safe and secure His holy city stands; 

Nor dreads the malice of our mortal hands. 

In vain the fabric hell and time invade, 

His own right arm the strong foundation laid. 

On thee, great Bourbon, will He pour His light, 
And chase the mists of error from thy sight. 

On Valois’ throne, with Providence thy shield, 
Bright wilt thou shine, and all thy foes shall yield. 
Through paths of glory conquest leads thy sword; 
“Tis heaven’s decree; the Highest gave His word. 
Yet hope not rashly, in the pride of youth, 

To enter Paris, uninformed by truth. 

But most of love’s bewitching draught beware, 
The bravest hearts are conquered by the fair. 
From that sweet poison guard thy manly soul; 
Though passion calls, and pleasure crowns the bowl. 
And when, at length, this sage advice pursued, 
The factious Leaguers, and thyself subdued, 

In horrid siege thy bounteous hand shall give 

Life to a nation, and its strength revive; 

Then all thy realms shall taste the sweets of peace, 
All strife shall vanish, and all discord cease. 

Then raise thine eyes to that almighty Lord 
Whom erst our fathers honored and adored. 

Who most preserves His image, most shall find 
That virtue pleases, and that heaven is kind.” 
Thus spoke the seer, each word new warmth bestowed, 
And Henry’s soul with secret raptures glowed. 
Those happy days were present to his eyes, 

When God to man descended from the skies; 
When virtue opened all her sacred springs, 
Pronounced her oracles, and governed kings. 


With tears he clasped the hermit to his breast, 

And parting sighs his honest grief expressed. 

Far distant scenes creative fancy drew, 

And rising glories dawned upon his view. 

Marks of surprise were stamped on Mornay’s face, 
But heaven from him withheld her gifts of grace. 
The world in vain bestows the name of wise, 
Where virtue beams, but error’s clouds arise. 
While thus the sage, enlightened from above, 
Spoke to the heart, and tried the prince to move, 
Charmed with his voice the listening winds subside, 
Phoebus breaks forth, and ocean smooths the tide. 
By him conducted, Bourbon reached the shore, 
And prosperous gales the chief to Albion bore. 
Soon as he saw the sea-encircled isle, 

Its change of fortune made the hero smile. 

Where once the public evils owed their cause 

To long abuses of the wisest laws, 

Where many a warrior fell of high renown, 

And kings descended from the tottering throne, 

A virgin queen the regal sceptre swayed, 

And fate itself her sovereign power obeyed. 

The wise Eliza, whose directing hand 

Had the great scale of Europe at command; 

And ruled a people that alike disdain 

Or freedom’s ease, or slavery’s iron chain. 

Of every loss her reign oblivion bred; 

There, flocks unnumbered graze each flowery mead. 
Britannia’s vessels rule the azure seas, 

Corn fills her plains, and fruitage loads her trees. 
From pole to pole her gallant navies sweep 

The waters of the tributary deep. 

On Thames’s banks each flower of genius thrives, 
There sports the Muse, and Mars his thunder gives. 
Three different powers at Westminster appear, 
And all admire the ties which join them there. 
Whom interest parts, the laws together bring, 


The people’s deputies, the peers, and king. — 
One whole they form, whose terror wide extends 
To neighboring nations, and their rights defends. 
Thrice happy times, when grateful subjects show 
That loyal, warm affection which is due! 

But happier still, when freedom’s blessings spring 
From the wise conduct of a prudent king. 

“O when,” cried Bourbon, ravished at the sight, 
“In France shall peace and glory thus unite?” 

A female hand has closed the gates of war, 

Look on, ye monarchs, and adopt her care. 

Your nations Discord’s horrid tide o’erwhelms, 
She lives, the blessing of adoring realms. 

Now at that spacious city he arrives, 

Where nursed by heaven-born freedom plenty lives. 
Now, mighty William’s tower before him stood, 
Now, fair Eliza’s more august abode. 

Thither he speeds, attended by Mornay, 

His friend and sole associate in the way. 

True heroes that love pageantry and state, 

Whose glittering honors captivate the great. 

For France he supplicates with humble prayers, 
And native dignity each accent bears. 

From honest frankness all his periods flow, 

The only eloquence that soldiers know. 

“Does Valois send you to the banks of Thame?” 
Eliza cries, surprised at Valois’s name. 

“Are all your dire contentions at an end! 

And you, that bitterest enemy, his friend! 

Fame spread your discords, and that fame was true, 
From north, to south, from Ganges, to Peru. 

And does that arm, so dreaded in the fight, 
Protect his honor, and maintain his right!” 
“Distress,” replied the chief, “our friendship gave, 
The chains are broke, and Valois will be brave. 
Far happier days he once was doomed to see, 

Had all his confidence been placed in me. 


But fears unmanly in his breast arose, 

“Twas art and cowardice that made us foes. 
Henceforth, the vanquished shall my aid receive, 
His wrongs I punish, and his faults forgive. 

This war so just may raise Britannia’s fame, 

“Tis thine, great queen, to signalize her name. 
Let royal mercy spread her downy wings, 

And crown thy virtues by defending kings.” 

The queen, impatient, asks him to relate 

What ruthless evils harassed Gallia’s state. 

What springs of action had produced a change 
At once so new, so wonderful, and strange. 

“Full oft of bloody broils,” Eliza said, 

“Through Britain’s isle has fame the rumor spread. 
But who for certainty on fame depends, 

Which light with darkness, truth with falsehood blends? 
From you or Valois’ friend, or conquering foe, 
Those long dissensions I could wish to know. 
Yourself was witness, and can best impart 

What mystic ties have changed so brave a heart. 
Display your martial deeds, your griefs declare, 
No life more worthy of a royal ear.” 

“And must I then,” returned the chief with sighs, 
“Recall those scenes of horror to my eyes? 

O would to heaven, oblivion’s endless night 
With thickest shades might veil them from my sight! 
Must Bourbon tell of kindred princes’ crimes, 
And the fell madness of preceding times? 

I shudder at the thought, but your command, 
Respect of power forbids me to withstand. 
Others, no doubt, would use refined address, 
Disguise the truth, and make their errors less: 
But I reject an artifice so weak, 

And like a soldier, not an envoy, speak.” 


CANTO Il. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Henry the Great relates to Queen Elizabeth the history of the civil wars of France. He traces them 
from their origin, and enters into a detail of the massacres perpetrated on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 


In France, great sovereign, to increase the curse, 
Our ills are risen from a sacred source. 
Religion, raging with inhuman zeal, 

Arms every hand, and points the fatal steel. 

To me however it will least belong 

To prove the Romans, or Geneva wrong. 
Whatever names divine the parties claim, 

In mad imposture they are both the same. 

If in the strifes, which Europe’s sons divide, 
Murder and treason mark the erring side; 

Since both alike in blood their hands imbrue, 
Their crimes are equal, and their blindness, too. 
For me, whose business is to guard the state, 

I leave to heaven their vengeance and their fate. 
My hand ne’er trespassed on the rights divine; 
Or e’er profaned the incense of the shrine. 
Perish each statesman cruel and unkind, 

Who reigns despotic o’er the human mind; 

Who stains with blood religion’s sacred word, 
And kills, or gains new converts by his sword; 
Presuming rashly that a gracious God 

Approves the sacrifice of human blood. 

Oh, would that God, whose laws I wish to know, 
On Valois’ court such sentiments bestow! 

The Guises falsely plead religion’s cause, 

No scruple checks them, and no conscience awes. 
At me those leaders, insolent and proud, 

Direct their fury, and ensnare the crowd. 

These eyes have seen our citizens engage 


In mutual murders, with a zealous rage: 

For vain disputes have seen their pious care 
Deal all around the horrid flames of war. 

You know the madness of those vulgar minds 
Which faction warms, and superstition blinds; 
When, proudly arming in a cause divine, 

No power their headstrong passion can confine. 
Erst in these happy realms yourself beheld 

The rising evil, and its danger quelled: 

The troubled scene assumed a milder form; 
Your virtuous cares subdued the gathering storm. 
No reign more pleasing could I wish to see, 
Your laws are flourishing, your city free. 

Far other paths did Medici pursue, 

Far less beloved, less merciful than you. 
Moved by these tales of misery, and woe, 

More of her conduct should you seek to know, 
Myself her real character will tell, 

Nor aught exaggerate, nor aught conceal. 

Many have tried, but few could e’er impart 
The secret counsels of so deep a heart. 

Full twenty years within the palace bred, 

Much to my cost, I saw the tempest spread. 
The king expiring in the bloom of life 

Left a free course to his ambitious wife. 
Formed by her cares to empire, either son 
Alike she hated when he reigned alone. 

Her hands, the source from whence confusion flowed, 
The seeds of jealousy and discord sowed. 

Her deep designs, no wild effect of chance, 

To Condé Guise opposed, and France to France. 
By turns defending enemies and friends, 

And rivals aiding for her private ends, 

False to her sect, and superstition’s slave, 

She sought each pleasure which ambition gave. 
Scarce did one virtuous grace adorn her mind, 
Deformed with all the vices of her kind. 


Forgive the freedom of an honest heart; 

You reign a stranger to your sex’s art. 

August Eliza, blessed with every charm 

That thought can fancy, or that heaven can form, 
To win affection, or to guard a state, 

Lives a bright pattern to the good and great. 
With love and wonder all your deeds are seen, 
And Europe ranks you with her greatest men. 
Francis the Second, in youth’s early pride, 

By fate untimely joined his sire, and died. 
Guise he adored, no more his years had shown, 
Nor vice, nor virtue marked him for their own. 
Charles, younger still, the regal name obtained, 
But fear evinced, ‘twas Medici that reigned. 
She sought by artful policy to bring 

Eternal childhood on the rising king. 

A hundred battles spoke her new command, 
And discord’s flames were kindled by her hand. 
Two rival parties she with rage inspired, 

Their arms directed, and their bosoms fired. 
Dreux first beheld their banners wave in air, 
Ill-fated theatre of horrid war! 

Old Montmorency near the royal tomb 

Met from a wartrior’s arm a watrior’s doom. 

At Orleans Guise resigned his latest breath, 

A stern assassin gave the stroke of death. 

My father still unwilling slave at court, 

Was fortune’s bubble, and the queen’s support; 
Wrought his own fate, in battle firmly stood, 
And died for those who thirsted for his blood. 
Condé vouchsafed a parent’s aid to lend, 

My surest guardian, and my truest friend. 
Nursed in his camp, beneath the laurel’s shade, 
Amidst surrounding heroes was I bred. 

Like him disdaining indolence and sloth, 

Arms were the toys and playthings of my youth. 
O plains of Jarnac! O unhappy day 


That took my guardian and my friend away! 
Conde, whose kind protection I enjoyed, 

Thy murdering hand, O Montesquieu, destroyed: 
Too weak, too feeble to avenge the blow, 

I saw thee deal destruction on the foe. 

Young and untaught, exposed to every ill, 

Heaven found some hero to protect me still; 
Great Condé first my steps to glory trained, 

Next my good cause Coligny’s arm sustained: 
Coligny, gracious queen! if Europe see 

A virtue worthy her regard in me, 

If Rome herself confess my youthful days 

Not unrenowned, Coligny’s be the praise. 

Early I learned beneath his eye to bear 

A soldier’s hardships in the school of war; 

His great example my ambition fired, 

His counsel formed me, and his deeds inspired. 

I saw him gray in arms, yet undismayed, 

The general cause reclining on his aid; 

Dear to his friends, respected by the foe, 

Firm in all states, majestic though in woe; 

Expert alike in battle and retreat, 

More glorious, even more awful in defeat, 

Than Gaston or Dunois in all the pride 

Of war, with France and fortune at their side. 

Ten years elapsed of battles lost and won, 

Still on the field our well-armed legions shone; 
With grief the queen her barren trophies viewed, 
Our hardy troops, though vanquished, unsubdued, 
And at one stroke, one fatal stroke ordained 

To sweep the civil fury from the land. 

Sudden new counsels in her court prevailed, 

And peace was offered, when the sword had failed. 
Peace! be thou witness, heaven’s avenging power! 
That treacherous olive how it blushed with gore; 
Gods! is it then so hard a task to stray, 

And shall their monarchs teach mankind the way? 


True to his sovereign still, devoutly true 
Though he opposed her, to his country, too, 
Coligny seized the happy hour to heal 

Her bleeding interests, with a patriot’s zeal. 
Undaunted through surrounding foes he pressed, 
(Suspicion seldom haunts a hero’s breast) 

Nor stayed, till in her own august abode, 

Full in the midst before the queen we stood. 
With circling arms and flowing tears she strove 
To lavish o’er me even a mother’s love; 
Coligny’s friendship was her dearest choice, 
Still to be ruled by his unerring voice; 

Wealth, power, and honor at his feet she laid, 
Her son’s indulgence to our hopes displayed, 
Vain flattering hopes alas! and quickly fled. 
All were not blinded by this specious show 

Of cordial grace and bounty from the foe. 

But Charles, still anxious to insure success, 
More bounteous seemed, as they believed him less. 
Trained up in falsehood from his earliest youth, 
He held eternal enmity with truth; 

From infant years had treasured in his heart 
The poisonous precepts of his mother’s art; 
And fierce by nature, merciless and proud, 
With ease was ripened to the work of blood. 
More deeply still to veil the dark design, 

By nuptial bands he made his sister mine. 

Oh, bands accursed, and Hymen’s rites profaned, 
By heaven in anger for our curse ordained, 
Whose baleful torch, dire omen of our doom, 
Blazed but to lead me to a mother’s tomb. 
Though I have suffered let me still be just, 

Nor blame thee, Medici, but where I must, 
Suspicions, though on reason firmly built, 

I scorn, nor need them to enhance thy guilt. 
But Albret died — forgive these tears I shed, 
Due to the fond remembrance of the dead. 


Meanwhile the dreadful hour in swift career, 

Big with the queen’s vindictive wrath, drew near. 
Night’s gloomy mantle thrown o’er earth and heaven, 
Silent and still the appointed sign was given. 

The moon, pale regent, faltered on her way, 

And sickening seemed to quench her feeble ray. 
Coligny slept, and largely o’er his head 

The drowsy power had all his influence shed. 
Sudden unnumbered shrieks dispelled the charm, 
His rallying senses felt the dread alarm; 

He waked, looked forth, and saw the assassin throng 
With murderous strides march hastily along: 

Saw on their arms the quivering torch-light play, 
His palace fired, a nation in dismay, 

His bleeding household stifled in the flames, 
While all the savage host around exclaims, 

“Let not compassion check your righteous hands, 
‘Tis God, ‘tis Medici, ‘tis Charles commands.” 
Now his own name shrill echoing rends the skies, 
And now far off Teligny he descries, 

Teligny, famed for every virtuous grace, 

Whose truth had earned his daughter’s chaste embrace, 
Hope of his cause, and honor of his race. 

The bleeding youth by ruffians’ force conveyed, 
With outstretched arms demands his instant aid. 
Helpless, unarmed, he saw his fate decreed, 

Saw that his blood must unavenged be shed; 

Yet bravely anxious for renown achieved, 

Wished but to die the hero he had lived. 

Already the tumultuous band explore 

His own recess, and thunder at the door. 

Instant he flings it wide, and meets the foe 

With eye untroubled, and majestic brow, 

Such as in battle with deliberate breast, 

Serene, he urged the slaughter, or repressed. 
Awful and sage he stood, his gracious form 
Quelled the loud tumult, and controlled the storm. 


“Finish, my friends, your fatal task,” he said, 
“Bathe in my freezing blood this hoary head, 
These locks, which yet full many a boisterous year 
E’en the rough chance of war has deigned to spare. 
Strike, and strike deep; be satisfied and know 
With my last breath I can forgive the blow, 

The mean desire of life my soul abjures, 

Yet happier! might I die, defending yours.” 

The savage band grown human at his words, 
Clasping his knees let fall their idle swords; 
Prone on the ground his pardoning grace implore, 
And at his feet repentant sorrows pour; 

He in the midst, like some loved monarch rose, 
Theme of his subjects’ praise, and idol of their vows. 
When Besme, impatient for his destined prey, 
Rushed headlong in, enraged at their delay; 
Furious he saw the deed unfinished yet, 

And each assassin trembling at his feet. 

No change in him this scene of sorrow wrought, 
Hard and unfeeling still, the caitiff thought, 
Whoe’er relented at Coligny’s fate, — 

Was the queen’s foe, a rebel to the State. 

Athwart the crowd he breaks impetuous way, 
Firm stands the chief, unconscious of dismay, 
Deep in his side the fierce barbarian struck 

The fatal steel, but with averted look, 

Lest at a glance that eye’s resistless charm 
Should freeze his purpose and unnerve his arm. 
Such was the brave Coligny’s mournful end; 
Affront and outrage e’en his death attend, 

The ravening hawk and vulture hover round 

His mangled limbs, still festering on the ground. 
At the queen’s feet his sacred head is thrown, 

A conquest worthy both herself and son. 

With brow unaltered and serene she sate, 

Nor seemed t’enjoy the victim of her hate; 

To veil her secret thoughts so well she knew, 


Such presents seemed familiar to her view. 

Vain were the task and endless to recite 

Each horrid scene of that disastrous night; 
Coligny’s death served only to presage 

Our future woes, an earnest of their rage. 

Legions of bigots, flushed with fiery zeal 

And frantic ardor, shake the murdering steel; 
Proudly they march where heaps of slaughter rise, 
Unsated vengeance sparkling in their eyes. 

Guise in the van full many a victim paid 
Indignant, to his father’s injured shade; 

Their leaders animate the troops aloud, 

And chafe to madness the deluded crowd; 

Long registers of death’s foredoomed display, 
And guide the poniard to its destined prey. 

The tumult I omit, the deafening screams, 

The blood that floated in promiscuous streams; 
How on his father’s corpse struck rudely down, 
Convulsed with anguish fell the expiring son; 
How when the flames had split the mouldering wall, 
It crushed the cradled infant in its fall: 

Events like these we view with less surprise, 

For still they mark the track where human frenzy flies. 
But stranger far, what few will e’er believe 

In future ages, or yourself conceive, 

The barbarous rout, whose hearts with added fire, 
Those holy savages, their priests, inspire; 

Even from the carnage call upon the Lord, 

And waving high in air the reeking sword, 

Offer aloud to God the sacrifice abhorred. 

What numerous heroes in that havoc died! 

Renel and brave Pardaillan by his side, 

Guerchy and wise Lavardin, worthy well 

A longer life and gentler fortune, fell, 

Among the wretches, whom that night of woe 
Plunged in the gloom of endless night below, 
Marsillac and Soubise, marked down for death, 


Defended stoutly their devoted breath, 

“Till all with labor wearied and foredone, 

Close to the Louvre’s gate pushed roughly on, 
While to their king with suppliant voice they cry, 
Deaf to their prayers, he hears not, and they die. 
High on the roof the royal fury stood, — 

At leisure feasting on the scenes of blood, 

Her cruel minions watch the gloomy host, 

And mark the spot where slaughter rages most; 
Brave chiefs! triumphant only in their shame, 
They saw their country blaze, and gloried in the flame. 
Oh, scandal to the name of king revered! 
Himself, the monarch, joins the felon herd; 
Himself the trembling fugitives pursues, 

And even his sacred hands in blood imbrues. 
This Valois, too, whose cause I now support, 
Who comes by me, a suppliant to your court, 
Shared in his brother’s guilt an impious part, 
And roused the flames of vengeance in his heart; 
Nor yet is Valois fierce, of savage mood, 

Or prone by nature to delight in blood; 

But on his youth those dire examples wrought, 
And weakness, more than malice, was his fault. 
A few there were whom vengeance sought in vain, 
Who escaped unhurt among the thousands slain. 
Caumont! thy fortune, thy auspicious fate, 

Ages unborn with wonder shall relate. 

The hoary sire between his sons reposed, 

His aged eyes in needful slumber closed, 

One bed sufficed them all; when rushing in 

The fell destroyers marred the peaceful scene, 
With hasty strokes their poniards plunging round, 
They deal a random death at every wound. 

But He, whose mercies o’er our fate preside, 
Can waft with ease the threatening hour aside; 
Through very zeal to slay, they spare the son, 
And not a trace of mischief reached Caumont. 


A hand unseen was stretched in his defence, 
And screened from harm his infant innocence; 
Pierced with a thousand murders, to their force 
His father still opposed his bleeding corse, 
And a whole nation’s ardor to destroy 

Eluding, twice gave being to his boy. 

Me to sweet sleep resigned, and balmy rest, 

No fear alarmed, no jealousy possessed; 

Deep in the Louvre at that dreadful hour, 

Far from the din of arms I slept secure: 

But oh! what scenes my waking eyes surveyed, 
Grim death in all its horrid pomp arrayed, 
Porches and porticoes were deluged o’er, 

With crimson streams, and stood in pools of gore; 
My friends still bleeding, my domestics slain, 
The truest, best, and dearest of my train. 
Already at my bed the villains stand 

Prepared, already lift the murdering hand; 

My life hangs wavering on a point, I wait 

The final stroke, and yield me to my fate. 

But whether reverence of their ancient lords, 
The blood of Bourbon, checked their daring swords; 
Whether ingenious to torment, the queen 

Held Henry’s life a sacrifice too mean; 

Or wisely spared it, to secure alone 

In future storms, a shelter for her own; 

Instead of death, at once to set me free, 

Chains and a dungeon were her stern decree. 
Far happier was the fate Coligny shared, 

His life alone her treacherous arts ensnared, 
The hero’s freedom still, and glory unimpaired. 
I see Eliza shares in the distress, 

Though half the sad recital I suppress. 

It seemed as from the queen’s malignant eye 
All France had caught the signal to destroy; 
Swift from the capital on every side 

Death o’er the kingdom stretched his banners wide. 


Kings in their vengeance are too well obeyed; 
Whole armies blindly lend their impious aid; 
France floats in blood, and all her rivers sweep 
Upon their purple tides, the carnage to the deep. 


CANTO Il. 
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The hero continues the history of the civil wars of France. The unfortunate death of Charles IX. 
Reign of Henry II. His character. That of the famous Duke of Guise, known by the name of Balafré. 
Battle of Coutras. Murder of the Duke of Guise. Extremities to which Henry III. is reduced. Mayenne 
at the head of the League. D’Aumale the hero of it. Reconciliation of Henry II., and Henry, King of 
Navarre. Queen Elizabeth’s answer to Henry de Bourbon. 


When many a day (for thus the fates ordained) 
With blackest deeds of murder had been stained; 
When each assassin cruel, and abhorred, 

Fatigued with crimes, had sheathed his glutted sword; 
Those crimes at length the factious crowd alarmed 
Whom zeal had blinded and their sovereign armed. 
As rage subsided, melting pity moved 

Each friend to virtue who his country loved; 

Her plaintive voice awakened softer cares, 

And Charles himself relented at her tears. 

That early culture, by ill fate designed 

To blast the fairer blossoms of his mind, 
Conscience subdued — her whispering voice alone 
Can shake with terror the securest throne. 

Not all his mother’s principles could frame 

A heart like hers, insensible of shame. 

Severe remorse his anxious soul dismayed, 

His strength was wasted, and his youth decayed. 
Heaven marked him out in vengeance for his crimes, 
A dread example to succeeding times. 

Myself was present at his latest breath, 

And still I shudder at that scene of death, 

When, in return for tides of Gallic blood, 

Each bursting vein poured forth the crimson flood. 
Thus fell lamented in his early prime 

A youthful monarch bred to every crime, 

From whose repentance we had hoped to gain 


The balmy blessings of a milder reign. 

Soon as he died, with speed advancing forth 
From the bleak bosom of the wintry North 
Great Valois came, like some bright Orient star, 
To claim his birthright in these realms of war. 
On him Polonia had bestowed her throne, 
Deemed by each province worthy of the crown. 
Great are the dangers of too bright a name, 
E’en Valois sank beneath the weight of fame: 
Though in his cause each danger I defy, 

Could toil forever, and with transport die, 

Yet, heaven-born truth, this tongue thy accents loves, 
And praises only what the heart approves. 

Soon was the race of all his greatness run; 

As morning vapors fly before the sun. 

Oft have I marked these changes, often seen, 
Heroes and kings become the weakest men: 
Have seen the laurelled prince in battle brave 
Wear the soft chain, and live a courtier’s slave. 
This fact by long experience have I known, 
Seeds of true courage in the mind are sown. 
Valois was formed by heaven’s peculiar care 
For martial prowess, and the deeds of war: 

Yet was too weak the rod of power to wield, 
Though great in arms and steady in the field. 
Detested minions showed their artful skill, 

And reigned supreme the sovereigns of his will. 
His voice but dictated their own decrees; 
Whilst they, indulging in voluptuous ease, 
Drank of each joy which luxury supplies, 

And scorned to listen to a nation’s cries. 
Unmoved beheld afflicted France lament 

Her strength exhausted, and her treasures spent. 
Beneath their yoke whilst Valois tamely bowed, 
And new oppressions from new taxes flowed, 
Lo Guise appears! ambition spurs him on, 

All eyes are fixed upon this rising sun. 


His deeds of war, the glory of his race, 

His manly beauty, and attractive grace; 

But more than all, that happy, pleasing art, 
Which wins our love, and steals upon the heart, 
Subdued e’en those whom virtue faintly warms, 
And gained their wishes by resistless charms. 
None e’er like him could lead the mind astray, 
Or rule the passions with more sovereign sway. 
None e’er concealed from busy, curious eyes, 
Their dark intentions in so fair disguise. 

Though proud ambition kindled in his soul, 

His cooler judgment could that pride control. 

To gain the crowd, and win deserved esteem, 
Detested levies were his daily theme. 

Oft have they heard his flattering tongue declare 
The public sorrows were his only care. 

On modest worth he lavished all his store, 

Or clothed the naked, or enriched the poor. 

Oft would his alms prevent the starting tear, 
And tell that Guise and charity were near. 

All arts were tried which cunning might afford, 
To court the nobles whom his soul abhorred. 
Alike to virtue, as to vice inclined. 

Or love, or endless hatred ruled his mind. 

He braved all dangers which on arms await, 

No chief more bold, none more oppressed the State. 
When time at length had made his influence strong, 
And fixed the passions of the giddy throng; 
Stripped of disguise unmasked the traitor shone, 
Defied his sovereign, and attacked the throne. 
Within our walls the fatal League began, 

And next through France the dire contagion ran. 
Nursed by all ranks the hideous monster stood, 
Pregnant with woes, and rioting in blood. 

Two monarchs ruled o’er Gallia’s hapless land: 
This shared alone the shadow of command; 
That wide diffused fierce war’s destructive flame, 


Master of all things save the royal name. 

Valois awaked the threatening danger sees, 

And quits the slumbers of lethargic ease. 

But still to ease, and indolence a prey, 

His eyes are dazzled by the blaze of day. 
Though o’er his head the stormy thunders roll, 
Nor storms, nor thunders rouse his sluggish soul. 
Sweet to his taste the streams of pleasure flow, 
And sleep conceals the precipice below. 

Myself remained, the next succeeding heir, 

To save the monarch, or his ruin share: 

Eager I flew his weakness to supply; 

Firmly resolved to conquer, or to die. 

But Guise, alas! that sly, dissembling fiend, 

By craft deprived him of his truest friend. 

That old pretence through all revolving time, 
Divine religion, veiled the horrid crime. 

The busy crowd fictitious virtue warmed, 

With zeal inspired them, and with fury armed. 
Before their eyes in lively tints he drew 

That ancient worship which their fathers knew. 
From new-born sects declared what ills had flowed, 
And painted Bourbon as a foe to God. 

“Through all your climes, forbid it heaven!” he said, 
“His tenets flourish, and his errors spread. 

Yon walls, that cast a sacred horror round, 

Will soon be sunk, and levelled with the ground. 
Soon will you see unhallowed temples rise, 
And point their airy summits to the skies. 

So loved by Bourbon, so adored has been 

The cursed example of Britannia’s queen.” 
Scarce had he spoke when lo! the public fear 
Was swiftly wafted to the royal ear. 

Nay, more, the Leaguers issue Rome’s decree, 
And curse the monarch that unites with me. 
Now was this arm prepared to strike the blow, 
Pour forth its strength, and thunder on the foe; 


When Valois, won by subtle, dark intrigue, 

Fixed on my ruin, and obeyed the League. 
Unnumbered soldiers armed in dread array 

Filled every plain, and spoke the king’s dismay. 
With grief I saw such jealousy disclosed, 
Bewailed his weakness, and his power opposed. 
A thousand states were lavish of supplies, 

Each passing hour beheld new armies rise, 

Led on by fierce Joyeuse and well instructed Guise. 
Guise, formed alike for prudence as for war, 
Dispersed my friends, and baffled all their care. 
Still undismayed, such strength my valor boasts, 

I pressed through myriads of embattled hosts. 
Through all the field I fought the proud Joyeuse — 
But stay — the rest Eliza will excuse. 

More of that chief ‘twere needless to relate, 
You’ve heard his end, and fame has spread his fate. 
“Not so,” the queen with eagerness replied, 

“Well hast thou spoke with modesty thy guide; 
But deign to tell me what I wish to hear, 

Such themes are worthy of Eliza’s ear: 

Joyeuse his fall in vivid colors draw; 

Go on, and paint thy conquest at Coutras.” 
Touched with these words the hero hung his head; 
An honest blush his manly cheek o’erspread. 
Pausing a while, the tale he thus led on, 

Yet wished the glory any but his own. 

Of all, who Valois could by flattery move, 

Who nursed his weakness, and enjoyed his love 
Joyeuse illustrious best deserved to share 

The fairest sunshine of his royal care. 

If to his years the stern decree of fate 

Had fixed some period of a longer date, 

In noble exploits had his virtue shone, 

And Guise’s greatness not excelled his own. 

But vice o’er virtue gained superior force, 

Court was his cradle, luxury his nurse: 


Yet dared the amorous chieftain to oppose 
Unskilful valor to experienced foes. 

From pleasure’s downy lap the courtiers came 
To guard his person, and to share his fame. 

In gay attire each gallant youth was dressed; 
Some cipher glittered on each martial vest, 
Some dear distinction, such as lovers wear, 

To tell the fondness of the yielding fair. 

The costly sapphire, or the diamond’s rays, 
O’er their rich armor shed the vivid blaze. 
Thus decked by folly, thus elate and vain, 
These troops of Venus issued to the plain. 
Swift marched their ranks, as tumult led the way, 
Unwisely brave, and impotently gay. 

In Bourbon’s camp, disdaining empty show, 
Far other scenes were opened to the view: 

An army, silent as the dead of night, 

Displayed its forces well inured to fight; 

Men gray in arms, and disciplined to blood, 
Who bravely suffered for their country’s good. 
The only graces, that employed their care, 
Were swords well pointed, and the dress of war. 
Like them arrayed, and steady to my trust, 

I led the squadrons covered o’er with dust. 
Like them ten thousand deaths I dared to face, 
Distinguished only by my rank and place. 
These eyes beheld the brilliant foe o’erthrown, 
Expiring legions, and the field our own. 

Deep in their breasts I plunged the fatal spear, 
And wished some Spanish bosom had been there. 
Still shall my tongue their honest praises tell; 
Firm at his post each youthful courtier fell, 
And bravely struggled to his latest breath 
Amidst the terrors of surrounding death. 

Our silken sons of pleasure and of ease 
Preserve their valor in the midst of peace. 
Called forth to war, they bravely scorn to yield, 


Servile at court, but heroes in the field. 

Joyeuse, alas! I tried, in vain, to save; 

None heard the orders which my mercy gave. 
Too soon I saw him sunk to endless night, 
Sustained by kind associates in the fight, 

A pale and breathless corpse, all ghastly to the sight. 
Thus some fair stem, whose opening flowers display 
Their fragrant bosoms to the dawn of day, 
Which decks the early scene, and fresh appears 
With zephyrs’ kisses, and Aurora’s tears, 

Too soon decays, on nature’s lap reclined, 
Cropped by the scythe, or scattered by the wind. 
But why should memory recall to view 

Those horrid triumphs to oblivion due? 
Conquests so gained forever cease to charm, 
Whilst Gallic blood still blushes on my arm. 
Those beams of grandeur with false lustre shone, 
And tears bedew the laurels which I won. 
Unhappy Valois! that ill-fated day 

Showered down on thee dishonor and dismay. 
Paris grew proud, the League’s submission less, 
And Guise’s glory doubled thy distress. 

Vimori’s plains saw Guise the sword unsheath, 
Germania suffered for Joyeuse’s death. 

Auneau beheld my army of allies 

Yield to his power, defeated by surprise. 
Through Paris’ streets he marched with haughty air, 
Arrayed in laurels, and the pride of war. 

E’en Valois tamely to his insults bowed, 

And served this idol of the gazing crowd. 

Shame will at length the coolest courage warm, 
And give new vigor to the weakest arm. 

Such vile affronts made Valois less incline 

To offer incense at so mean a shrine. 

Too late he tried his greatness to restore, 

And reign the monarch he had lived before. 
Now deemed a tyrant by the factious crew, 


Nor loyal fear nor love his subjects knew. 

All Paris arms, sedition spreads the flame, 

And headstrong mutiny asserts her claim. 
Encircling troops raise high the hostile mound, 
Besiege his palace, and his guards surround. 
Guise undisturbed, amidst the raging storm, 

Gave it a milder, or severer form: 

Ruled the mad tumult of rebellious spleen, 

And guided, as he pleased, the great machine. 

All had been lost; and Valois doomed to die 

By one command, one glance of Guise’s eye; 

But when each arm was ready for the blow, 
Compassion soothed the fierceness of the foe; 
Enough were deemed the terrors of the fight, 

And meek-eyed pity gave the power of flight. 
Guise greatly erred, such subjects all things dare, 
Their king must perish, or themselves despair. 
This day confirmed, and strengthened in his schemes, 
He saw that all was fatal but extremes: 

Himself must mount the scaffold, or the throne, 
The lord of all things, or the lord of none. 
Through Gallia’s realms adored, from conquest vain, 
Aided by Rome, and seconded by Spain; 
Pregnant with hope, and absolute in power, 

He thought those iron ages to restore, 

When erst our kings in mouldering cloisters lived, 
In early infancy of crowns deprived. 

In hallowed shades they wept the hours away, 
Whilst tyrants governed with oppressive sway. 
Valois, indignant at so high a crime, 

Delayed his vengeance to some better time. 

Our states at Blois were summoned to appear, 
And fame, no doubt, has told you what they were. 
In barren streams from oratory’s tongue 

Smooth flowed the tide of eloquence along; 

Laws were proposed whose power none e’er perceived, 
And ills lamented which none e’er relieved. 


Guise in the midst, with high imperious pride, 
Was vainly seated by his sovereign’s side. 

Sure of success, he saw around the throne, 

Or thought he saw, no subjects but his own. 
These sons of infamy, this venal band 

Was ready to bestow the dear command, 

When Valois’s power was destined to appear, 
And burst the chains of mercy and of fear. 

Each day his rival studied to attain 

The mean, the odious triumphs of disdain; 

Nor deemed that ever such a prince could show 
Those stern resolves which strike the assassin’s blow. 
Fate o’er his eyes with envious hand had spread 
Her thickest veil’s impenetrable shade. 

The hour arrived when Guise was doomed to bear 
That lot of nature which all mortals share. 
Disgraced with wounds before the royal eye 

The mighty victim was condemned to die. 

All pale, and covered by the crimson tide, 

This sun descended in his native pride. 

The parting soul, by thirst of glory fired, 

In life’s last moments to the throne aspired. 

Thus fell the powerful chief, assemblage rare 

Of foulest vices, and perfections fair. 

With other conduct than to kings belongs, 

Did Valois suffer, and avenge his wrongs. 

Soon did the dire report through Paris spread, 
That heaven was injured, and that Guise was dead. 
The young, the old, with unavailing sighs 
Displayed their grief, and joined their plaintive cries. 
The softer sex invoked the powers above, 

And clasped his statues in the arms of love. 

All Paris thought her father and her God 

Called loud for vengeance, and inspired to blood. 
Amidst the rest, the brave and valiant Mayenne 
Sought not their zealous fury to restrain: 

But more by interest than resentment moved, 


The flame augmented, and their zeal approved. 
Mayenne, under Guise inured to war’s alarms, 
Was nursed in battle, and trained up to arms: 

His brother’s equal in each dark intrigue, 

And now the lord and glory of the League. 

Thus highly raised, thus eminently great; 

He grieved no longer for his brother’s fate: 

But better pleased to govern, than obey, 

Forgot the loss, and wiped his tears away. 
Mayenne, with a soul to generous deeds inclined, 
A statesman’s cunning, and a hero’s mind, 

By subtle arts unnumbered followers draws 

To yield him homage, and to serve his laws. 
Skilful e’en good from evil to produce, 

Full well he knows their talents and their use. 
Though brighter splendors dazzled all our eyes, 
Not greater dangers ever rose from Guise. 

To young Aumale, and this more prudent guide, 
The Leaguers owe their courage and their pride. 
Aumale, the great invincible by name, 

Is high exalted in the lists of fame. 

Through all their ranks he spreads ambition’s fires, 
Presumptuous valor, and his own desires. 
Unshaken in their cause the League protects, 
And bravely executes what Mayenne directs. 
Meantime, the king, whose power the Germans dread, 
To deeds inhuman from his cradle bred; 

That tyrant Catholic, that artful foe, 

Incensed at Bourbon, and Eliza too: 

Ambitious Philip sends his warlike train 

To aid our rivals, and the cause of Mayenne. 
Rome, best employed in making wars to cease, 
Lights Discord’s torch, and bids her fires increase. 
The same fierce views the Christian father owns, 
Points the keen blade, and animates his sons. 
From Europe’s either end the torrent falls: 
Uniting sorrows burst upon our walls. 


Weak, and defenceless in this evil hour 

Valois relented, and implored my power. 
Humane benevolence my soul approves, 

The state commiserates, and Valois loves. 
Impending dangers banish all my ire, 

A brother’s safety is my sole desire. 

With honest zeal I labor for his good: 

“Tis duty calls me, and the ties of blood. 

I know the royal dignity my own, 

And vindicate the honors of the crown. 

Nor treaty made, nor hostage asked I came, 
And told him, courage was his guide to fame. 
On Paris’ ramparts bid him cast his eye, 

And there resolve to conquer, or to die. 

These friendly words, thus happily applied, 
Through all his soul diffused a generous pride. 
Manners thus changed, thus resolutely brave, 
The sense of shame, and not example gave. 
The serious lessons, which misfortune brings, 
Are needful often, and of use to kings. 

Thus Henry spoke with honesty of heart, 

And begged for succors on Eliza’s part. 

Now from the towers where rebel Discord stood, 
Conquest recalls him to her scenes of blood. 
The flower of England follows to the plain, 
And cleaves the bosom of the azure main. 
Essex commands — the proud Iberian knows 
That Essex conquers e’en the wisest foes; 

Full little deeming that injurious fate 

Should blast his laurels with her keenest hate. 
To France brave Henry hastens to repair, 
Eager to grace the theatre of war. 

“Go,” said the queen, “thyself, and virtue please; 
My troops attend thee o’er the azure seas. 

For thee, not Valois, they endure the fight; 
Thy cares must guard them, and defend their right. 
From thy example will they scorn to swerve; 


And rather seem to imitate, than serve. 

Who now the sword for valiant Bourbon draws 
Will learn to triumph in Britannia’s cause. 

Oh! may thy power the factious Leaguers quell, 
And Mayenne’s allies thy gallant conquests feel! 
Spain is too weak thy rebel foes to save, 

And Roman thunders never awe the brave. 

Go, free mankind, and break the iron chains 
Where Sixtus governs, or where Philip reigns. 
The cruel Philip, artful as his sire 

In all that views of interest may require, 

Though less renowned in war, less great and brave, 
Division spreads in order to enslave; 

Forms in his palace each ambitious scheme, 
And boundless triumph is his darling theme. 
“Lo! Sixtus raised from nothing to the throne, 
Designs more haughty blushes not to own. 
Montalto’s shepherd monarchs would o’ercome, 
And dictate laws in Paris, as at Rome: 

Safe in the honors which adorn his brow, 

To Philip, and to all mankind a foe: 

As serves his cause, or insolent, or meek, 

Rival of kings, and tyrant o’er the weak. 
Through every clime, with faction at their head, 
E’en to our court his dark intrigues have spread. 
These mighty rulers fear not to defy; 

They both have dared Eliza’s power to try: 
Witness, ye seas! how Philip fought in vain 
‘Gainst English valor, and the stormy main. 
These shores beheld the proud Armada lost; 
Yon purple billows bore the floating host. 
Rome’s pontiff still in quiet silence bears 

The loss of conquest, and our greatness fears. 
“Display thy banners in the martial field; 

When Mayenne is conquered, Rome herself will yield. 
Though proud when fortune smiles, her own defeat 
Lays her submissive at the victor’s feet. 


Prompt to condemn, and eager to absolve, 
Her flames and thunders wait on thy resolve.” 


CANTO IV. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


D’Aumale is on the point of being master of the camp of Henry III., when the hero, returning from 
England, engages the Leaguers and changes the fortune of the day. 

Discord comforts Mayenne, and flies to Rome for aid. Description of Rome. Discord meets with 
Policy. She returns with her to Paris, causes an insurrection of the Sorbonne; animates the Sixteen 
against the parliament, and arms the monks. Troubles and confusion in Paris. 


While thus sequestered from the train of State, 
Their glorious interests sagely they debate, 
At leisure o’er the princely science stray, 
Combat and conquest and imperial sway, 
The Seine with terror saw the chiefs combined 
Spread on his banks their banners to the wind. 
Anxious the king, from Henry distant far, 
Bewailed the uncertain destiny of war; 

His cheering aid irresolute he needs, 

For victory follows still where Bourbon leads. 
With triumph the confederate bands beheld 
His weak dismay, and eager sought the field; 
Chilled every dreadful hour with fresh alarms, 
He saw the o’erwhelming torrent of their arms, 
And prone to change, and hasty to repent, 
Regrets his absence whom himself had sent. 
‘Long with these traitors to their lawful lord, 
Joyeuse’s brother drew the factious sword; 
By turns a soldier and a saint was he, 
Now all for arms, and now a devotee, 
Preferred, as when inclined his wavering soul, 
One hour the helmet, and the next the cowl. 
He left the scenes of penitence and tears, 
To bark sedition in the Leaguers’ ears, 
And bathed remorseless in his country’s blood, 
The hand just then devoted to his God. 


Of all the chiefs for valor most renowned, 
Whose prowess shed despair and horror round, 
Whose puissant arms the boldest might appall, 

The first in’ feats of glory was d’Aumale. 
Sprung from the far-famed heroes of Lorraine, 
King, laws, and peace alike were his disdain; 

The noblest youths his daring steps pursue, 

With them incessant to the field he flew, 

Now in still march, now shouting from afar, 
By day, by night, he urged the varying war, 
Assailed the unguarded foe on every side, 
And with their blood the dusty champaign dyed. 
So from proud Athos or Imaus’ height, 
Where earth, sea, air lie stretched before the sight, 
With headlong speed the rapid eagle flies, 
And vultures dart along the gloomy skies; 
With hungry beaks the feathered spoil they rend, 
Resistless on the bleating flocks descend, 

And soaring to their airy cliffs convey 

With screams of cruel joy, the living prey. 
Fired on a time and frantic with the thirst 
Of glory, to the royal tent he pierced; 
Dark was the night and sudden the surprise, 
Around the camp a panic horror flies; 
The torrent of his arms o’erlooks the mound, 
And the big deluge threatens all around. 
But when the day-star raised his glimmering urn, 
Came Mornay to announce his lord’s return; 
With joyful speed the impatient chief drew near, 
When the rough din smote loudly on his ear, 
Amazed he flies, sees terror and distress 
In the king’s troops, nor even in Bourbon’s less, 
“And are you vanquished, and is this,” he cried, 
“Ts this the glorious welcome you provide 
For Henry, for your Henry?” At that name 


Their hearts were flushed again with valor’s glowing flame. 


So when the Sabine arms drove trembling home 


Even to the capital, the bands of Rome, 

His guardian god their mighty founder hailed, 
And in the name of Stator Jove prevailed. 
“Let him,” they cry, “let Henry lead the fight, 
And we must conquer in our Henry’s sight.” 
Keen as the flash that cleaves the stormy cloud, 
In the mid camp the dazzling hero stood, 
Impetuous to the foremost ranks he flies, 
Death in his hand, and lightning in his eyes; 
The ambitious chiefs crowd fast around his shield, 
At once he shifts the fortune of the field, 
His stern approach the pale confederates shun, 
As stars diminished fade before the sun. 

D’ Aumale enraged tries every art in vain 
To rally their disordered files again; 

His voice a while their timorous flight withheld, 
But Henry’s drove them headlong o’er the field; 
His awful front strikes terror through the foe, 
Their chief unites them, and their fears o’erthrow: 
“Till even d’Aumale reluctant borne along 
Obeys the o’erwhelming torrent of the throng. 
Incumbered thus with many a winter’s snow, 
Some rock forsakes the mountain’s lofty brow, 
And wrapt in sheets of ice, rolls o’er the vale below. 
He shows to the besieging powers around 
His front so long with matchless glory crowned, 
Bursts through the multitude, and loathing life, 
Seeks in despair once more the mortal strife; 
Restrains a while the victor’s rapid course, 
“Till weak, and baffled by superior force, 
Each moment he expects the fatal meed, 
Death, the just wages of his hardy deed. 
But Discord, for her darling chief afraid, 
Flies swift to save him, for she needs his aid, 
Between her champion and the foe, she held 
Her massy, broad, impenetrable shield, 
Whose sight, or rage, or terror can convey, 


Omen of death, and meteor of dismay. 
Offspring of Hell! from her infernal cave 
Then first she came, to succor and to save, 
Then first her hand, dire instrument of death, 
Redeemed from instant fate a hero’s breath. 
Forth from the field, her minion, covered o’er 
With wounds unfelt amid his toil, she bore, 
His anguish with a lenient hand allayed, 
And staunched the blood that in her cause was shed. 
But while her labors to his limbs impart 
Their wonted health, her venom taints his heart. 
Thus tyrants oft, with treacherous pity, stay 
The wretched doom, and spare but to betray; 
Act by his arm the purpose of their hate 
And dark revenge, then yield him to his fate. 
Bold to achieve, nor fraught with wisdom less 
To catch the auspicious moment of success, 
Victorious Henry urged the important blow, 
And with new fury pressed the astonished foe. 
Close in their walls their dire disgrace they mourn, 
And dread the assault, and tremble in their turn. 
Even Valois now, to martial deeds inspired 
The troops, himself by Henry’s actions fired; 
Laughs at all pain, despises all alarms, 

And owns even toil and danger have their charms. 
No secret feuds the jarring chiefs confound, 
Their brave attempts were all with glory crowned; 
Horror, where’er they march, their way prepares. 
The ramparts tremble, and the foe despairs. 
Where now shall Mayenne deep sorrowing seek redress, 
His troops, a people groaning in distress! 

The weeping orphan here her sire demands, 
There brethren claim their brother at his hands; 
Each mourns the present, dreads the future most, 
And disaffection rends the murmuring host. 
Some counsel flight, surrender some prefer, 
But all renounce unanimous the war; 


So light the feeble vulgar, and so near 
Their headstrong rashness is allied to fear. 
Their ruin he beheld already wrought, 

A thousand plans perplex his laboring thought; 
When Discord by her snaky locks confessed, 
Stood forth revealed and thus the chief addressed: 
“August descendant of an awful line, 

Whose vengeful cause unites thee firm to mine; 

Formed by my counsel, nursed beneath my care, 
Know thy protectress, and her voice revere. 
Shall wretches base as these thy fears excite, 

Who freeze with horror at a loss so slight? 
Slaves of my power, and vassals of my will, 
Even now our great designs they shall fulfil; 

Let but my breath their dastard bosoms fire, 
They court the combat, and with joy expire.” 
She spoke, and rapid as the lightning’s flight, 

Glanced through the clouds, and vanished from his sight. 
Around the French she saw confusion lower, 
And hailed the sight, and blessed the welcome hour; 
The teeming earth grew barren as she passed, 
And the bright blossoms withered at the blast; 
Flat in the furrow lies the blighted ear, 

Pale and half quenched the sickening stars appear; 
Beneath her bursts the thunder’s sullen sound, 
And death-like horror seized the nations round. 

Dark scowling o’er the flowery vales below, 

A whirlwind snatched her to the banks of Po. 
Toward Rome at length her baleful eye she rolled, 
Rome, the world’s dread, and Discord’s fane of old, 
Imperial Rome, by destiny designed, 

In peace, in war, the mistress of mankind. 

By conquest first she stretched her wide domain, 
And all earth’s monarchs wore her galling chain; 
On arms alone her solid empire grew, 

And the world crouched where’ er her eagle flew. 
More peaceful art her modern rule supports, 


Now even her conquerors tremble in her courts; 
Deep rooted in their hearts her power she sees, 
And needs no thunder but her own decrees. 
High on that gorgeous wreck of ancient war, 
Where Mars for ages drove his rattling car, 

A pontiff now maintains his priestly state, 
And fills the throne where once the Caesars sate. 
There wandering heedless of the mighty dead, 
Monastic feet on Cato’s ashes tread, 

On God’s own altar there the throne they raise, 
And one despotic hand the cross and sceptre sways. 
There first His infant Church the Almighty placed, 
By turns with zeal rejected, or embraced; 
There heaven’s high will His first apostle taught, 
In native truth and singleness of thought. 
Scarce meaner praise his successors acquired, 
And they were honored most, who least aspired; 
No foppery then their modest brow adorned, 
All praise but virtue, and all wealth they scorned, 
And flew with rapture from their low abode, 
To die triumphant in the cause of God. 
Depraved at length they scored their humble state, 
And heaven, for man’s offences, made them great; 
Ambition then profaned the sacred shrine 
And human power was grafted on divine; 

The lurking dagger and the poisoning bowl 
Were the dark basis of their new control. 
Vicegerents of the Lord, His holy place 
With brutal lust they blushed not to disgrace, 
Till Rome, oppressed beneath their hateful reign, 
Sighed for her idol gods and pagan rites again. 
A wiser race more modern times beheld, 
Who crimes like these or wrought not or concealed: 
Then kings appealed to Rome’s decisive power, 
And chose their umpire, whom they feared before; 
Humility once more and meekness shone 
Renewed, beneath the proud pontific crown. 


But pious fraud and priestcraft in these days 
Are Rome’s chief virtue, and her worthiest praise. 
Now in the pomp of apostolic state 
Supreme, and crowned with empire, Sixtus sate; 
If fraud and churlish insolence might claim 
Renown, no monarch bore a fairer name. 
Long time he skulked beneath the driveller’s part 
Disguised, and owed his greatness to his art; 
Long seemed unworthy what he sighed to gain, 
And shunned it long the surer to obtain. 
Deep in his palace, secret and unseen, 
Dwelt dark-veiled Policy, mysterious queen; 
Unsocial interest and ambition joined 
Of yore, to spawn this pelt of humankind. 

Her smiles a free, untroubled soul expressed, 
Though cares unnumbered swarmed within her breast; 
Keen were her haggard eyes, nor knew to close 
Their wakeful lids, nor would admit repose; 
Thick woven films o’er Europe’s sight she spreads, 
Confounds her counsels, and her kings misleads; 
Calls truth itself to testify a fraud, 

And stamps imposture with the seal of God. 
When first the phantom Discord met her view, 
With instant rapture to her arms she flew; 
Then smiled a ghastly grin, but sighing soon, 
As one 0’erwhelmed with sorrow, thus begun: 
“T see, alas! those happy times no more, 
When thoughtless multitudes adored my power, 
When Europe credulous obeyed my laws, 
And mixed with mine religion’s sacred cause. 

I spoke, and kings from their exalted seat 
Came trembling down, and worshipped at my feet; 
High on the echoing Vatican I stood, 

And breathed my wars, and launched my storms abroad. 
Even life and death confessed my proud domain, 
And monarchs reigned by me, or ceased to reign. 
Now France subdues my lightnings e’er they fly, 


And quenched and smothered, in my grasp they die. 
Religion’s friend, she thwarts my slighted arms, 
And breaks my philtres, and dispels my charms; 

Truth’s borrowed guise in vain did I display, 
She first discerned, and tore the mask away. 
But oh! what joy could I delude her now, 

At last avenge my sufferings on my foe. 
Come then! my lightnings with thy torch restore, 

And France shall feel us, and the world once more; 

Our bonds again, earth’s haughty lords shall wear, 

Again” — she spoke, and pierced by yielding air. 

Remote from Rome, where vanity and pride 
In temples sacred to themselves reside, 
Concealed from sight, within her humble cell, 
Religion, pensive maid, delights to dwell. 
There angels hover round her calm abode, 
And waft her raptures to the throne of God. 
Meanwhile, the sanction of her injured name 
The oppressor’s wrong and tyrant’s fury claim; 
Yet doomed to suffer, no revenge she knows, 
But melts in silent blessings on her foes. 
Her artless charms their modest lustre shroud 
Forever from the vain tumultuous crowd, 
Who without faith their impious vows prefer, 
And pray to fortune while they kneel to her. 
In Henry she beheld her future son, 
And knew the fates had marked him for her own, 
With sighs to speed the destined hour she strove, 
And viewed and watched him with a seraph’s love. 
Sudden the fiends their awful foe surprise; 
The captive lifts to heaven her streaming eyes; 
In vain — for heaven to prove her virtue sure 
And steadfast faith, resigns her to their power. 
Soon in her snowy veil and holy weeds 
The monsters muffle their detested heads, 
Then fired with hope, and glorying in their might, 
Stretch swift to Paris their impetuous flight. 


Deep in the Sorbonne, in august debate, 
The sage expounders of heaven’s dictates sate. 
Their faith unshaken, loyalty unfeigned, 

The judges and the examples of the land; 
Swayed by no error, by no fear controlled, 
Each bore an upright heart, was masculine and bold. 
Alas! what human virtue never errs — 
Behold the tempter! Policy appears; 
Smooth was the melting flattery of her tongue, 
And on her artful lips persuasion hung. 

The dazzling mitre and the sweeping train, 
With ease allure the ambitious and the vain; 
With secret bribes the miser’s voice she buys, 
With decent praise, the learned and the wise; 
From each his virtue by some art she stole, 
And shook with sounding threats the coward’s soul. 
Their counsels now with riot they disgrace, 
Truth heard the din alarmed, and fled the place. 
When thus a sage the general voice expressed, 
“Kings are the creatures of the Church confessed; 
Chastised or pardoned as her laws decree, 
That Church, and guardians of those laws, are we; 
Annulled and cancelled are the vows we swore; 
Such is our will, and Valois reigns no more.” 
Scarce was the cursed decree pronounced aloud, 
When ruthless Discord copied it in blood, 
And signed and sworn the fatal record stood. 
Then swift from church to church, with eager speed 
The fiend divulges their adventurous deed; 
Where’er she came her saintly garb bespoke 
Esteem, and sage and holy was her look. 
Forth from their gloomy cells, she calls amain 
The meagre slaves of voluntary pain; 
“Behold in me religion’s self,” she cries, 
“Assert my rights, and let your zeal arise, 

“Tis I approach you, ‘tis my voice you hear, 
For proof, mark well the flaming sword I bear, 


Of tempered lightning is that edge divine, 
And God’s own hand intrusted it to mine. 
Emerge, my children! from this silent gloom, 
The time for action now and high exploit is come. 
Go forth, and teach the lukewarm wavering crowd, 
To slay their king if they would serve their God. 
Think how the ministry by special grace 
Was given of old to Levi’s holy race; 
Jehovah’s self pronounced that glory due 
To their deserts, when Israel’s sons they slew. 
Where are, alas! those times of triumph fled, 
When by the brothers’ arm the victim bled? 
Ye priests devout, your spirit was their guide, 
“Twas by your hands alone Coligny died; 
“Twas then the slaughter raged, go forth, explain 
My voice abroad, and let it rage again.” 
She spoke, and waved the signal; every heart 
Throbbed with the poison of the beldam’s art. 
To Paris next their solemn march she led, 
High o’er the midst the bannered cross was spread, 
And hymns and holy songs they chanted loud, 
As heaven itself their impious cause avowed. 
Even on their knees their frenzy they declare, 
And mix a pious curse in every prayer: 
Bold in the pulpit, timorous in the field, 
With uncouth arm the ponderous sword they wield, 
Their penitential shirts the zealots hide 
Beneath their cankered armor’s clumsy pride; 
And thus the inglorious band in foul array 
Through tides of gazing rabble sped their way, 
While high in effigy portrayed they bore 
Their God, the God of peace, their crazy troop before. 
Mayenne with the pomp of public praise adorned 
Their wild attempt, which in his heart he scorned. 
For well he knew fanatic rage would pass 
For sound religion with the common class, 
Nor wanted he the princely craft, to court 


And soothe the follies of the meaner sort. 
The soldier laughed, the sage with frowns surveyed 
Their antic pageantry and mad parade, 

The many rend the skies with loud applause, 
And hail the reverend bulwarks of their cause. 
Their daring rashness first to fear gave way, 
And frenzy now succeeds to their dismay. 
The spirit thus that rules the obedient main, 
Can lull the waves to rest, or wake the storm again. 
Now Discord from the tribe of Valois’s foes, 
Twice eight, the rankest of the faction chose, 
Slaves of the queen, who yet presumed to guide 
The car of state, like monarchs, at her side, 
While pride and perfidy, revenge and death, 
With streams of slaughter marked the road beneath. 
Mayenne blushed to see the paltry minions stand 
So near himself, his equals in command, 

But fellowship in guilt all rank destroys, 

As great the wretch who serves, as who employs. 
So when the winds, fierce tyrants of the deep, 
The Seine or Rhone with rapid fury sweep, 
Black rises from below the stagnant mud, 
And stains the silver surface of the flood. 

So when the flames some destined town invade, 
And on the plain the smoking towers are spread, 
The mingling metals in one mass are rolled, 
And worthless dross incrusts the purest gold. 
Themis alone uninfluenced by their crimes, 
Escapes the foul contagion of the times; 
With her, nor hope of power nor fear prevail, 
But still well-poised she trimmed the steady scale, 
No spots the lustre of her shrine impair, 

But justice finds a sacred refuge there. 
There, foes to vice, and equity their guide, 

An awful senate o’er the laws preside, 

With patriot candor watchful to secure 
The people’s privilege and monarch’s power; 


True to the crown, yet anxious for the State, 
Tyrants alike and rebels are their hate; 

Firm their allegiance still, though free and brave, 
They scorn to sink the subject to the slave, 
Rome and the Roman power full well they know, 
Know to respect it, and to curb it, too. 
Chosen from the League, furious troops beset 
The portal, and invade the still retreat; 
Bussy, than whom no chief might better claim 
That bad pre-eminence, their leader came, 
And thus the ruffian, proud of the command 
He bore, bespoke the venerable band: 

“Ye, who for pay the law’s vile drudgery bear, 
And doze, and dream, plebeians as you are, 
Of kings committed to your guardian care, 
Yet still when public feuds and broils prevail, 
Set the mean trappings of your rank to sale, 
Timorous in war, in peace a blustering train, 
Hear what your lords, the commonwealth, ordain. 
Societies were formed ere kings were made, 
We claim the rights our ancestors betrayed, 
The people whom your arts enslaved before, 
Discern the cheat, and will be slaves no more. 
Truce with the pomp of titles then, away 
With every sound of arbitrary sway, 

Draw from the people’s rights your power alone, 
Friends of the State, nor bondsmen of the throne.” 
He spoke, and scorn appeared in every eye, 
Nor censure else vouchsafed they, or reply. 
So when of old within her ruined wall 
Rome in dismay received the conquering Gaul, 
Undaunted still her awful senate sate, 
Calm as in peace, nor trembled at their fate. 
“Tyrants,” he cried with fury, “though not free 
From secret dread, obey or follow me.” 
Then famed for worth and fearless of his foes, 
Their honored chief, illustrious Harlay rose, 


And claimed his fetters with so stern a tone, 

As for their hands he sought them, not his own. 
At once his hoary brethren of the laws, 
Ambitious victims in the royal cause, 

And proud to share their Harlay’s glorious pains, 
With outstretched arms received the traitor’s chains. 
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The gathering multitude around them roars, 

And crowds attend them to those dreary towers, 
Where vengeance, undistinguishing in blood, 
Too oft confounds the guilty and the good. 

Thus sinks the State beneath their lawless power, 
The Sorbonne’s fallen, the senate is no more. 
But why this throng? that universal yell? 


The fatal scaffold, and the torturing wheel? 

Say for whose punishment this pomp’s designed? 
For theirs — the first, the noblest of mankind. 

So fare the just in Paris, such reward 

For patriots here, and heroes is prepared. 

Yet hapless sufferers, no disgrace invades 

Your honest fame, nor blush your injured shades, 
Your fate was glorious, and whoe’er like you 

Dies for his king, shall die with glory, too. 
O’erjoyed meanwhile, and revelling in blood, 
Amidst her bands triumphant Discord stood, 
Self-satisfied, with well-contented air, 

She saw the dire effects of civil war, 

Saw thousands leagued against their monarch’s life, 
Yet even themselves divided and at strife, 

Dupes of her power, and servants of her hate, 

Push the mad war, and urge their country’s fate, 
Tumult within, and danger all without, 

While havoc smote the realm, and marched it round about. 


CANTO V. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The besieged are very sharply pressed. Discord persuades Clement to go to Paris and assassinate the 
king. He is conducted by Fanaticism, whom Discord calls for that purpose from the infernal regions. 
Sacrifice of the Leaguers to the spirits of darkness. Henry III. is assassinated. Sentiments of Henry 
IV. upon the occasion. He is acknowledged king of France by the army. 


Now marching on, those dread machines appeared, 
Which death attended, and the rebels feared. 

A hundred mouths poured forth the rapid balls, 
And iron tempests rattled on the walls. 

Now was employed, and exercised in vain 

The zeal of party, and the wiles of Mayenne. 

The guards of Paris, and the noisy crowd, 

The prating doctors insolent, and loud, 

Tried, but in vain, our hero to subdue, 

Beneath whose feet victorious laurels grew. 

By Rome and Philip were the thunders hurled, 
But Rome diffused no terrors through the world. 
His native sloth the old Iberian showed 

And all his succors were too late bestowed. 
Through Gallia’s realms the plundering troops enjoyed 
The spoils of cities which their arms destroyed. 
An easy conquest o’er oppressed allies 

Was first and fairest in the traitor’s eyes. 

The falling League but waited to receive 
Whate’er the pride of tyranny could give, 

When fate, that governs with supreme command, 
Appeared suspended by a zealot’s hand. 

Forgive, ye citizens, whose peaceful days 

Are calm, and brightened by serener rays, 
Forgive the bard who paints the horrid crimes 
That stained the annals of preceding times. 
Yourselves unsullied may the lays approve, 
Whose hearts are warm with loyalty and love. 


In every age, some venerable seer 

For heaven’s pure joys has shed the pious tear; 
Some rigid anchorets with vows divine 

Have heaped their incense on religion’s shrine. 
Lost to the world, to each idea lost 

That friendship loves, or charity can boast, 
Their gloomy shades and cloisters ever rude 
The beams of fair humanity exclude. 

Others in flowing periods have displayed 
Religion’s truths by learning’s powerful aid. 

In these ambition has produced desires 

Mean and unworthy virtue’s sacred fires. 

Oft have their schemes extended far and wide, 
And all their piety been sunk in pride. 

Thus by perverse, untoward abuses still 

The highest good becomes the greatest ill. 
Those, who the life of Dominic embraced, 

In Spain with wreaths of glory have been graced, 
From mean employments have with lustre shone, 
Like painted insects glittering round the throne. 
In France they flourished in the days of yore, 
With equal zeal, but far unequal power. 

The kindly patronage, from kings derived, 
Might still attend them, had not Clement lived. 
The soul of Clement, gloomy and austere, 

Was formed to virtues rigid, and severe. 

Soon as the torrent of rebellion flowed, 

The tide he followed and pronounced it good. 
Fell Discord rising had profusely shed 

Infernal poisons o’er his youthful head. 

The long-drawn aisle and venerable shrine 
Witness what prayers fatigued the powers divine. 
This was their form, before the throne of grace, 
Whilst dust and ashes sanctified his face: 
“Almighty Being, whose avenging arm 
Protects religion, and her sons from harm, 
How long shall justice sleep, or tyrants live, 


The perjured flourish, and oppression thrive? 

Let us, O God, Thy gracious mercies tell, 

Thy fiery scourges let the sinner feel. 

Dispel death’s horrid gloom, assist the brave, 
And crush the tyrant, whom Thy fury gave. 

Send Thy destroying angel from above, 

Descend in flames, and let Thy thunders move. 
Descend and quell the sacrilegious host, 

Defeat their triumphs, and confound their boast. 
Let ruin seize, great sovereign Lord of all, 

Kings, chiefs, and armies in one common fall, 

As gathering storms the leaves of autumn bear 
O’er hills and valleys through the fields of air. 
The League shall praise Thy name with holy tongue, 
Whilst blood and murder elevate the song.” 
Discord, attentive, heard his hideous cries, 

And swift to Pluto’s dreary regions flies. 

From those dark realms the worst of tyrants came, 
Fanatic Demon is his horrid name. 

Religion’s son, but rebel in her cause, 

He tears her bosom, and disdains her laws. 

“Twas he that guided Ammon’s frantic race, 
Where silver Arnon winds his liquid maze. 

When weeping mothers, with mad zeal possessed, 
Slew their fond infants clinging to the breast. 
Through him rash Jephthah vowed, the fiend imbrued 
The father’s dagger in the daughter’s blood. 

By him the impious Chalchas was inspired, 

And tender Iphigenia’s death required. 

Thy forests, France, the cruel power approved; 
There smoked the incense which Tentates loved. 
Thy shades have seen the human victims bleed, 
While hoary druids authorized the deed. 

From Rome’s proud capitol he gave the word, 
When Christians shuddered at the pagan sword. 
When Rome submitted to the Son of God, 

High o’er the church he waved his iron rod. 


Christians, once doomed to feel the flickering flame, 
Were deaf to mercy, and unmoved by shame. 

On Thames’s banks the seeds of faction grew, 
Whose bloody arm the feeble monarch slew. 

The same fierce genius fans the annual fire 

At Lisbon, or Madrid, when Jews expire, 

Unwilling to desert the cause of heaven, 

Or quit the faith their ancestors have given. 

Like some high priest his part the demon played, 

In the pure vest of innocence arrayed. 

Now, from the wardrobe of eternal night 

For other crimes equipped, he sprang to light. 
Deceit, forever plausible and fair, 

Dressed him like Guise in person, height, and air, 
The haughty Guise, whose artifice alone 

Enchained the listless monarch on his throne, 
Whose power still working, like some fatal star, 
Foreboded ruin, and inspired to war. 

The dreaded helmet glittered on his head; 

The sword, prepared for every murderous deed, 
Flamed in his hand — and many a wound could tell 
How once at Blois the factious hero fell. 

For vengeance calling loud, the crimson tide 

Fast flowed in copious streams adown his side. 
Clad in this mournful garb, when night had shed 
Her peaceful slumbers over Clement’s head, 

In that still hour, when horrid spectres meet, 

He sought the zealot in his calm retreat. 

Cabal, and superstition, nurse of sin, 

Unbarred the doors, and let the chieftain in. 

“Thy prayers,” he cried, “the powers of heaven receive, 
But more than tears or prayers should Clement give. 
The Leaguer’s God will other offerings claim; 
More fit, more worthy of His holy name. 

Far other incense must adorn His shrine; 

Offerings more pure, and worship more divine. 
Had Judith only wept with plaintive sighs, 


A female’s grief, and unavailing cries, 

Had life been dearer than her country’s call, 
Judith had seen Bethulia’s levelled wall. 

These exploits copy, these oblations bring, 
Derive thy currents from that sacred spring. 

I see thee blush — go, fly at my command, 

Let royal blood now consecrate thy hand. 

Set wretched Paris from her tyrant free, 
Avenging Rome, the universe, and me. 

Go, murder Valois, as he murdered Guise, 

Nor deem it faulty in religion’s eyes. 

Who guards the Church, and vindicates her laws, 
Is bravely acting in fair virtue’s cause. 

When heaven commands, then every deed is good, 
Attend her accents, and prepare for blood. 
Thrice happy, couldst thou join the tyrant’s death 
To Bourbon’s fall, and gain a nobler wreath! 

Oh, could thy citizens! — but fate denies 

Thy hand the honors of that happy prize. 

Yet, should thy fame with rays inferior shine, 
Scorn not the gift, but finish heaven’s design.” 
Thus spoke the phantom, and unsheathed the blade, 
By hatred once in Stygian waters laid. 

To Clement’s hand he gave the fatal steel, 

Then swiftly fled, and downward sank to hell. 
The young recluse, too easily deceived, 

Himself the Almighty’s delegate believed: 
Embraced the gift with reverential love, 

And begged assistance from the powers above. 
The fiend no superstitious influence spared, 

But all his soul for parricide prepared. 

How apt is error to mislead mankind! 

And reason’s piercing eye how often blind! 

The raging Clement, happy, and at ease, 

Happy as those whom truth and virtue please; 
With downcast looks, and virtue’s clouded brow, 
To heaven addressed the sacrilegious vow. 


On as he marched, his penitential veil 

Concealed from view the parricidal steel. 

The fairest flowers each conscious friend bestowed, 
And balmy odors to perfume the road. 

These guides, in counsel or in praises, joined 

To add new fervor to his zealous mind. 

The holy calendar received his name, 

Equal to saints in virtue, and in fame, 

Now hailed as patron, now adored as God, 

And fed with incense by the kneeling crowd. 
Transports less warm, less moving raptures fired 
The Christian heroes, and their souls inspired, 
When pious brethren were consigned to death, 
Firm, and intrepid to their latest breath. 

They kissed each footstep, thought each torture gain, 
And wished to feel the agonizing pain. 

Fanatics thus religion’s ensigns bear, 

Like worthies triumph, and like saints appear. 

The same desire the good and impious draws, 
Unnumbered martyrs fall in error’s cause. 
Mayenne’s piercing eyes beheld the future blow, 
And more was known, than what he seemed to know. 
Intending wisely, when the blood was spilt, 

To reap the profits, but avoid the guilt. 

Sedition’s sons were left to guide the whole, 

And steel with rage the impious zealot’s soul. 

To Paris’ gates they lead the traitor on; 

While the Sixteen with fond impatience run 

To arts infernal, and devoutly pray 

That heaven her secret counsels would display. 
This science once distinguished Catherine’s reign, 
Though always criminal, and often vain. 

The servile people, that forever love 

Each courtly vice, and what the great approve, 
Fond of whate’er is marvelous or new, 

The same impieties with zeal pursue. 

When night’s still shades concealed the bands impure, 


Silence conducts them to a vault obscure. 

By the pale torch, which faintly pierced the gloom, 
They raise an altar on the mouldering tomb. 

There both the royal images appear, 

Alike the objects of their rage and fear. 

There to Almighty power their vows are paid, 

And hellish demons summoned to their aid. 

High on the walls, a hundred lances stood, 
Mysterious, awful terrors! plunged in blood. 

Their priest was one of that unhappy race 
Proscribed on earth, and sentenced to disgrace, 
Slaves long inured to superstition’s lore, 

Whose crimes and sorrows spread from shore to shore. 
The Leaguers next the sacrifice begin 

With horrid cries, and bacchanalian din: 

Now bathe their arms within the crimson tide; 
Now on the altar strike at Valois’s side. 

Now with more rage, the terror to complete, 

See Henry’s image trod beneath their feet. 

Death, as they thought, would aid the impious blow, 
And send the heroes to the shades below. 

The Hebrew tried by blasphemy to move 

The depths beneath, and all the powers above; 
Invoked the spirits that in ether dwell, 

Swift lightnings, thunders, and the flames of hell. 
Endor’s famed priestess erst such offerings made, 
And raised by dire enchantments Samuel’s shade; 
Thus in Samaria once ‘gainst Judah hung 

The lying accent on the prophet’s tongue; 

And thus inflexibly Ateius rose 

The high designs of Crassus to oppose. 

The League’s mad ruler waited to receive 

To charms and spells what answer heaven would give, 
Convinced that vows, thus offered, wing their way 
To the pure regions of eternal day. 

Heaven heard the magic sounds, which only drew 
From thence the vengeance to their errors due. 


For them were stopped the laws which nature gave, 
And plaintive murmurs filled the silent cave. 
Successive lightnings in the depth of night 

Flashed all around and gleamed with horrid light. 
Great Henry shone amidst the lambent flames, 
Encircled round with glory’s golden beams. 

High on the car of triumph as he rode, 

Grace on his brow the laurel wreath bestowed, 

The royal sceptre glittered in his hand, 

Emblem of power, and ensign of command. 

Loud rolling thunders gave the fatal sign, 

And opening earth received the flaming shrine. 
The priest and Leaguers shuddered at the sight, 
And veiled their crimes beneath the shades of night. 
The rolling thunders and the fiery blaze 

Declared that God had numbered Valois’s days. 
Grim death rejoiced; and, such the Almighty’s will, 
Crimes were allowed His sentence to fulfil. 

Now Clement to the royal tent drew near, 

And begged admission undismayed by fear. 

For heaven, he said, had sent him to bestow 
Reviving honors on the monarch’s brow; 

And secrets to unfold, which might appear 

Worthy reception from his sovereign’s ear. 

All mark his looks, and many a question ask 

Lest his attire some bad design should mask. 

He undisturbed, with calm and simple air 

Returns them answers plausible and fair. 

Each accent seems from innocence to spring. 

The guards attend, and lead him to their king. 

Calm as before, he bent the suppliant knee; 
Unruffled, and unawed by majesty: 

Marked where to strike, and thus, by falsehood’s aid, 
With treacherous lies his feigned addresses paid: 
“Pardon, dread sovereign, him who trembling brings 
Submissive praises to the king of kings. 

Oh, let me thank kind heaven, whose gracious aid 


Has showered down blessings on thy sacred head. 
Potier the good, and Villerois the sage 

Have faithful proved in this rebellious age. 
Harlay the great, whose brave, intrepid zeal 

Was ever active in the public weal, 

Immured in prison, still thy cause defends, 
Confounds the League, and animates thy friends. 
“That mighty Being, whose all-piercing eyes 
Defeat the counsels of the great and wise: 

Whose will no human knowledge can withstand, 
Whose works are finished by the weakest hand: 
To Harlay guided thy devoted slave, 

That loyal subject ever good and brave. 

His sage advice and sentiments refined 

Diffused a radiance o’er my clouded mind. 

To bring these lines with eagerness I flew, 

By Harlay counselled, and to Valois true.” 

The king received the letters with surprise, 

And tears of holy rapture filled his eyes. 

“Oh, when,” he cried, “shall Valois’s hand supply 
Rewards proportioned to thy loyalty?” 

Thus spoke the monarch with affection warm, 
Love undissembled, and extended arm. 

Each motion well the monstrous traitor eyed, 
And fiercely plunged the dagger in his side. 

Soon as they saw the crimson torrents flow, 

A thousand hands revenged the fatal blow. 

The zealot wished not for a happier time, 

But stood unmoved, and triumphed in his crime. 
Through opening skies, he saw the heavenly dome, 
And endless glories in the world to come; 
Claimed the bright wreath of martyrdom from God, 
And falling, blessed the hand that shed his blood. 
Oh, dread illusion, terrible and blind, 

Worthy the hate and pity of mankind. 

Infectious preachers more deserved the blame, 
From whom the madness and the poison came. 


The hour arrived when Valois’s darkened sight 
Faintly beheld the parting, glimmering light. 
Surrounding slaves with many a falling tear 
Expressed their griefs dissembled or sincere. 
For some there were, whose sorrows soon expired, 
With pleasing hopes of future greatness fired. 
Others, whose safety with the king was fled, 
Themselves lamented, not the royal dead. 
Amidst the various sounds of plaintive cries 
Tears unaffected flowed from Henry’s eyes. 

Thy foe, great Bourbon, fell; but souls like thine 
In such dread moments every thought resign, 
Save those which friendship and compassion claim: 
Self-love destroys not the celestial flame. 

The generous chief forgot his own renown, 
Though to himself devolved the regal crown. 

To raise his eyes the dying monarch strove, 

And clasped his hand with tenderness and love. 
“Bourbon,” he cried, “thy generous tears refrain, 
Let others weep whose conduct I disdain. 

Fly thou to vengeance, spread the dire alarm, 

Go reign, and triumph with victorious arm. 

I leave thee struggling on the stormy coast 
Where shipwrecked Valois was forever lost. 

My throne awaits thee, take it as thy due, 

Its sole protection was derived from you. 
Etemal thunders threaten Gallia’s kings, 

Then fear the power from whom the glory springs. 
By thee, from impious tenets undeceived, 

Be all the honors of His shrine revived. 
Farewell, brave prince, and reign by all adored, 
Guarded by heaven from each assassin’s sword. 
You know the League, with us begins the blow, 
Nor stays its fury, but would end with you. 

In future days perchance some barbarous hand, 
Obedient slave to faction’s dread command, 
Some arm — but oh! ye guardian angels, spare 


Virtues so pure, so exquisite, and rare. 

Permit” — no more he said; departing breath 
Consigned the monarch to the arms of death. 
Now was all Paris filled with joyful cries, 

And odious songs of triumph rent the skies. 

The fanes are opened wide at Valois’s death, 
And every Leaguer wears the flowery wreath. 
All labor ends while faction blithe and gay, 

To mirth and feasting consecrates the day. 
Bourbon appeared the object of their sport, 

And glorious valor seemed his sole support. 
Say, could he rise, and e’er resist again 

The strengthened League, the angry Church, and Spain, 
The Roman thunders with such fury hurled, 
And the bright treasures of the western world? 
Some warlike few, who little understood 

What most contributes to the public good, 
Affecting scruples foolish and refined, 

Calvin’s defence already had resigned. 
Redoubled ardor in the royal cause 

The rest inflamed, and ruled by other laws. 
These generous soldiers, well approved in war, 
Who long had rode on triumph’s radiant car, 

To Bourbon give unsettled Gallia’s throne, 

And all proclaim him worthy of the crown. 
Those valiant knights, the Givris, and Daumonts, 
The Montmorencys, Sancis, and Crillons, 
Swear to remain inviolable friends, 

And guard his person to earth’s utmost ends. 
True to their laws, and faithful to their God, 
They boldly march where honor points the road. 
“From you, my friends,” cried Bourbon, “is derived 
That lot which kindred heroes have received. 
No peers have authorized our high command, 
No holy oil, or consecrating hand. 

All due allegiance, in the days of yore, 

Your brave forefathers on their bucklers swore. 


To victory’s laurelled field your hands confined 
From there send forth the monarchs of mankind.” 
Thus spoke the chief, and, marching first, prepared 
By martial deeds to merit his reward. 


CANTO VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


After the death of Henry III., the Leaguers assemble in Paris to elect a king. In the midst of their 
debates, Henry IV. storms the city. The assembly is dismissed. The members that composed it repair 
to the ramparts. Description of the ensuing battle. 


In France an ancient custom we retain, 

When death’s rude stroke has closed the monarch’s reign, 
When destiny cuts short the smooth descent, 

And all the royal pedigree is spent, 

The people to their former rights restored, 

May change the laws or choose their future lord. 
The states in council represent the whole, 

Elect the king, and limit his control; 

Thus our renowned forefathers did ordain 

That Capet should succeed to Charlemagne. 

The League with vain presumption arrogates 

This right, and hastens to convene the states. 

They thought the murder of the king bestowed 
That power perhaps, on those who shed his blood, 
Thought that the semblance of a throne would shroud 
Their dark designs, and captivate the crowd, 
Would help their jarring counsels to unite, 

And give their foul pretence an air of right; 

That from what source soe’er his claim may spring, 
Just or unjust, a king is still a king, 

And worthy or unworthy of the sway, 

A Frenchman must have something to obey. 

Swift to the Louvre with imperious air 

And fierce demeanor the proud chiefs repair; 
Thither whom Spain ambassador had sent, 

And Rome, with many a priestly bigot went, 

To speed the election with tumultuous haste, 

An insult on the kings of ages past, 

And in the splendor of their trains, expense 


Was seen, the child of public indigence. 

No princely potentate or high-born peer 

Sprung from our old nobility, was there, 

Their grandeur now a shadowy form alone, 

Though lawgivers by birth and kinsmen of the throne. 
No sage assertors of the public claim, 

Strenuous and hardy, from the commons came, 

No lilies as of old the court arrayed, 

But foreign pomp and pageant in their stead. 

There sumptuous o’er the throne for Mayenne prepared, 
A canopy of royal state was reared, 

And on the front with rich embroidery graced, 

Oh, dire indignity! these lines were traced. 

“Kings of the earth, and judges of mankind, 

Who deaf to mercy, by no laws confined, 

Lay nature waste beneath your fierce domain, 

Let Valois’ fate instruct you how to reign.” 
Forthwith contentious rage with jarring sound, 

And clamorous strife discordant echo round. 

Slave to the smiles of Rome, obsequious here 

A venal flatterer soothes the legate’s ear; 

“Tis time,” he cries, “the lily should bow down 

Her head, obedient to the triple crown, 

Time that the Church should lift her chastening hand, 
And from her high tribunal scourge the land.” 

Cruel tribunal! scene of monkish power, 

Which even the realms that suffer it, abhor; 

Whose fiery priests by bigotry prepared, 

Torture and death without remorse award, 
Disgraceful to the sacred cause they guard; 

As if mankind were, as of old, possessed 

With pagan blindness, when the lying priest 

To appease the wrath of heaven with vengeance fired, 
The sacrifice of human blood required. 

Some for Iberian gold betray the State, 

And sell it to the Spaniard whom they hate. 

But mightier than the rest, their power was shown, 


Who destined Mayenne already to the throne. 
The splendor of a crown was wanting yet, 

To make the fulness of his fame complete; 

To that bright goal his daring wish he sends, 

Nor heeds the danger that on kings attends. 

Then Potier rose; plain, nervous and untaught 
His eloquence, the language of his thought. 

No blemish of the times had touched the sage, 
Revered for virtue in a vicious age; 

Oft had he checked, with courage uncontrolled, 
The tide of faction headlong as it rolled, 
Asserted hardily the laws he loved, 

Nor ever feared reproof, or was reproved. 

He raised his voice; struck silent at the sound 
The crowd was hushed, and listening gathered round. 
So when at sea the winds have ceased to roar, 
And the loud sailor’s cries are heard no more, 

No sound survives, but of the dashing prow 

That cleaves with prosperous course the obedient wave below. 
Such Potier seemed; no rude disturbance broke 
The attentive calm, while freely thus he spoke: 
“Mayenne, I perceive then, has the general voice; 
And though I praise not, can excuse your choice; 
His virtues I esteem not less than you, 

And were I free to choose, might choose him, too. 
But if the laws ambitious he pervert, 

His claim of empire cancels his desert.” 

Thus far the sage; when lo! that instant Mayenne 
Himself appeared, with all a monarch’s train. 
“Prince!” he pursued, and spoke it boldly forth, 
“T dare oppose you, for I know your worth; 

Dare step between your merit and the throne, 
Warm in the cause of France, and in our own. 
Vain your election were, your right unsound, 
While yet in France a Bourbon may be found; 
Heaven in its wisdom placed you near the throne, 
That you might guard but not usurp the crown; 


His ashes sprinkled with a monarch’s gore 

The shade of injured Guise can ask no more; 
Point not your vengeance then at Henry’s head, 
Nor charge him with the blood he never shed. 
Heaven’s influence on you both too largely flows, 
And ‘tis your rival virtue makes you foes. 

But hark! the clamor of the common herd 
Ascends the skies, and heretic’s the word; 

And see the priesthood ranged in dark array, 

To deeds of blood insatiate urge their way! 
Barbarians, hold — what custom yet unknown, 
What law, or rather frenzy of your own, 

Can cancel your allegiance to the throne? 
Comes he, this Henry, savage and unjust, 

To o’erthrow your shrines, and mix them with the dust? 
He, to those shrines in search of truth he flies, 
And loves the sacred laws yourselves despise; 
Virtue alone, whatever form she wears, 
Whatever sect she graces he reveres; 

Nor like yourselves, weak, arrogant and blind, 
Dares do the work of God, and judge mankind; 
More righteous and more Christian far than you, 
He comes to rule, but to forgive you, too. 

And shall you judge your master, and shall he, 
The friend of freedom, not himself be free? 

Not such, alas! nor sullied with your crimes, 
Were the true Christian race of elder times; 
They, though all heathen errors they abhorred, 
Served without murmuring their heathen lord, 
The doom of death without a groan obeyed, 
And blessed the cruel hand by which they bled: 
Such are the Christians whom true faith assures, 
They died to serve their kings, you murder yours, 
And God, whom you describe forever prone 

To wrath, if He delights to shower it down 

On guilty heads, shall aim it at your own.” 

He closed his bold harangue, confusion scared 


Their conscious souls, none answered him, or dared; 
In vain they would have shaken from their hearts, 
The dread which truth to guiltiness imparts, 

With fear and rage their troubled thoughts were tossed, 
When suddenly a shout from all their host 

Was heard: “To arms! to arms! or we are lost.” 
Dark clouds of dust in floating volumes rise 

Wide o’er the champaign, and obscure the skies; 
The clarion and the drum with horrid sound, 

Dread harbingers of slaughter echo round. 

So from his gloomy chambers in the North, 

When the fierce spirit of the storm breaks forth, 

His dusky pinions shroud the noon-day light, 

And thunder and sharp winds attend his dreary flight. 
“Twas Henry’s host came shouting from afar, 
Disdaining ease, and eager for the war; 

O’er the wide plain they stretched their bright array, 
And to the ramparts urged their furious way. 

These hours the chief vouchsafed not to consume 
In empty rites performed at Valois’ tomb, 
Unprofitable tribute! fondly paid 

By the proud living to the unconscious dead; 

No lofty dome, nor monumental pile, 

On the waste shore he raised with fruitless toil, 
Vain arts! to rescue the departed great, 

From the rough tooth of time and rage of fate; 

A nobler meed on Valois’ shade below, 

And worthier gifts he hastened to bestow, 

To avenge his murder, make rebellion cease, 

And rule the subjugated land in peace. 

The din of battle gathering at their gates, 

Dissolved their council, and dispersed the states. 
Swift from the walls to view the advancing host 
The general flew, the soldier to his post, 

With shouts the approaching hero they incense, 
And all is ripe for onset and defence. 

Though pleasure now, and peace securely reign 


In all her courts, not such was Paris then, 

But girt with massy walls, and unexposed, 

An hundred forts the narrower town inclosed; 

The suburbs now defenceless and unbarred, 

The gentle hand of peace their only guard, 
Adorned with all the pomp that wealth supplies, 
Proud spires and palaces that pierce the skies, 
Were then a cluster of rude huts alone, 

A rampart all around of earth was thrown, 

With a deep foss to part them from the town. 

From the east the mighty chief his march began, 
And death with hasty strides came foremost in his van. 
Winged with red flames impetuous from on high 
And from below, the showery bullets fly, 

The rattling storm resistless thickens round, 

And tumbles tower and bastion to the ground; 
Gored and defaced the gay battalions bleed, 

And on the plain their shattered limbs are spread. 
In earlier times, unaided and untaught, 

His fate by simpler means the soldier wrought; 
Strength against strength opposed the contest tried, 
And on their swords alone the combatants relied; 
More cruel wars their children learned to wage, 
Nor less than lightning satisfied their rage. 

Then first was heard the thunder-bearing bomb, 
Imprisoned mischief struggling in its womb, 

Swift on the destined mark the ponderous shell 
Came down, and spread destruction where it fell. 
Next, dire improvement on the barbarous trade, 

In hollow vaults the secret mine was laid; 

In vain the warrior trusting in his might, 

Speeds his bold march, and seeks the promised fight, 
A sudden blast divides the yawning earth, 

And the black vapor kindles into birth, 

Smote by strange thunder sinks the astonished host, 
Deep in the dark abyss forever lost. 

These dangers Bourbon unappalled defies, 


Impatient for the strife, a throne the prize. 
Where’ er his hardy bands the hero leads, 

“Tis hell beneath, and tempest o’er their heads, 
His glorious steps, undaunted they pursue, 

Fired by his deeds still brightening in their view. 
Grave in the midst the valiant Mornay went, 
Though slow his march, intrepid his intent; 

Rage he alike disdained and slavish dread, 

Nor heard the thunders bursting round his head; 
War was heaven’s scourge on man, he wisely thought, 
Nor loved the task, but took it as his lot; 

Even for the wonders of his sword he grieved, 
And loathed it for the glories it achieved. 

Now poured their legions down the dreadful way, 
Where smeared with blood the sloping glacis lay; 
More fierce as more in danger, with the slain 
They choke the foss, and lift it to the plain, 

Then borne upon the supple numbers, reach 

The ramparts, and rush headlong to the breach. 
Waving his bloody falchion, Henry led 

The way, and entered furious at their head. 
Already fixed by his victorious hand 

High on the walls his glittering banners stand: 
Awe-struck the Leaguers seemed, as they implored 
The conqueror’s mercy, and confessed their lord; 
But Mayenne recalls them to their guilty part, 
And drives the dawning grace from every heart, 
Till crowded in close phalanx, they beset 

Their king, whose eye their hardiest feared to meet. 
Fierce on the battlements, and bathed in blood 
Of thousands slain, the fury Discord stood; 

There best her horrid mandates they obey, 

And joined in closer fight more surely slay. 
Sudden the deep-mouthed engines cease to roar, 
And the loud thunder of the war is 0’ er: 

At once a universal silence round, 

With awful pause, succeeds the deafening sound; 


Now through his foes the soldier cleaves his way, 
And on the sword alone depends the day; 
Alternate the contending leaders boast 

The bloody ramparts won, and yield them lost: 
Still victory the doubtful balance swayed, 

And joined in air the mingling banners played, 
Till oft triumphant, and as oft subdued, 

Fled the pale League, and Henry swift pursued. 
“Tis thus the restless billows wash the shore, 

By turns o’erwhelm it, and by turns restore. 

Then most in that tremendous hour was shown, 
The might of Bourbon’s rival, and his own; 
“Twas then each hero’s warlike soul was proved, 
That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror and despair, 

Ranged the dread scene and ruled the doubtful war. 
Meanwhile renowned for many a martial deed, 

A gallant English band brave Essex led, 

In Gallia’s cause with wonder they advance, 

And scarcely can believe they fight for France. 
On the same ramparts where the conquered Seine, 
Saw in old time their great forefathers reign, 

For England’s sake they wage the mortal strife, 
Proud to enhance her fame, and prodigal of life. 
Impetuous Essex first the breach ascends, 

Where fierce d’ Aumale the crowded pass defends, 
To fight like fabled demi-gods they came, 

Their age, their ardor, and their force the same; 
French, English, Lorrainese in combat close, 
And in one stream the mingled slaughter flows. 
Oh thou! the genius of that fatal day, 

Soul of the strife, destroying angel, say, 

Whose was the triumph then; which hero’s host 
Yourself assisted, and heaven favored most? 
Long time the chiefs with rival glory crowned, 
Dealt equal slaughter through the legions round; 
At length, by factious rage in vain assailed, 


The righteous cause and Henry’s arms prevailed; 
Worn with disastrous toil and long fatigue, 
Exhausted, hopeless, fled the vanquished League. 
As on Pyrenees’ ever-clouded brow, 

When swelling torrents threat the vale below, 

A while with solid banks and lofty mounds, 

They stay the foaming deluge in its bounds; 

But soon, the barrier broke, the rushing tide 

Roars unresisted down the mountain’s side, 
Uproots the forest oaks, and bears away, 

Flocks, folds and herds, an undistinguished prey: 
So from the smoking walls with matchless force, 
Victorious Bourbon urged his rapid course, 

Such havoc where the royal warrior passed, 
Deformed the ranks and laid the battle waste. 

At length the friendly gates, by Mayenne’s command 
Flung wide, received the desolated band, 

The victor hosts around the suburbs fly 

Incensed, and hurl the blazing torch on high, 
Their temperate valor kindles into rage, 

And spoil and plunder are the war they wage. 
Henry perceived it not; with eager flight 

He chased the foe, dispersed before his sight; 
Spurred by his courage, with success elate 

And ardent joy, he reached the hostile gate, 
Thence on his scattered force aloud he calls, 
“Haste, fly my friends, and scale the haughty walls.” 
When suddenly in rolling clouds enshrined, 

A beauteous form came floating on the wind, 
With gracious mien and awful to the view, 
Towards Henry the descending vision flew, 

His brow was with immortal splendor graced, 
And horror mixed with love his radiant eyes expressed. 
“Hold, hapless conqueror of your native land!” 
The phantom cried, “and stay your vengeful hand; 
This fair dominion you with war deface, 

Is yours of old, the birthright of your race; 


These lives you seek, are vassals of your throne, 

This wealth you give to plunder, is your own; 

Spare your own heritage, nor seek to reign 

A solitary monarch o’er the slain.” 

Amazed the soldier heard the solemn sound, 

And dropped his spoils, and prostrate kissed the ground. 
Then Henry, rage still boiling in his breast, 

Like seas hoarse murmuring while they sink to rest, 
“Say bright inhabitant of heaven, what means 

Your hallowed form amidst these horrid scenes?” 
Mild as the breeze, at summer’s evening tide 

Serene, the visionary shape replied: 

“Behold the sainted king whom France adores, 
Protector of the Bourbon race, and yours, 

That Louis, who like you once urged the fight, 

Whose shrines you heed not, and whose faith you slight; 
Know when the destined days their course have run, 
Heaven shall itself conduct you to the throne; 

Thine is the victory, but that great reward, 

Is for thy mercy, not thy might, prepared.” 

He spoke, the listening chief with rapture hears, 

And down his cheek fast flow the joyful tears; 

Peace soothed his tranquil heart, he dropped his sword, 
And on his knees devout the shade adored. 

Then twice around his neck his arms he flung, 

And thrice deceived on vain embraces hung; 

Light as an empty dream at break of day, 

Or as a blast of wind, he rushed away. 

Meanwhile in haste to guard the invested town, 

The swarming multitude the ramparts crown, 

Thick from above a fiery flood they pour, 

And at the monarch aim the fatal shower, 

But heaven’s bright influence, round his temples shed, 
Diverts the storm, and guards his sacred head. 

“Twas then he saw, protected as he stood, 

What thanks to his paternal saint he owed; 

Towards Paris his sad eye in sorrow thrown, 


“Ve French!” he cried, “and thou ill-fated town, 
Ye citizens, a blind deluded horde, 

How long will you withstand your lawful lord!” 
Nor more; but as the star that brings the day, 

At eve declining in his western way, 

More mildly shoots his horizontal fires, 

And seems an ampler globe as he retires, 

Such from the walls the parting hero turned, 
While all his kindred saint within his bosom burned. 
Vincennes he sought, where Louis whilom spoke 
His righteous laws beneath an aged oak. 
Vincennes, alas! no more a calm retreat, 

How art thou changed, thou once delightful seat! 
Thy rural charms, thy peaceful smiles are fled, 
And blank despair possesses thee instead. 

“Tis there the great, their hapless labors done, 
And all the short-lived race of glory run, 

The fickle changes of their various lot 
Conclude, and die neglected and forgot. 

Now night o’er heaven pursued her dusky way, 
And hid in shades the horrors of the day. 


CANTO VII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Henry IV. is transported in a vision by St. Louis to heaven, and the infernal regions. He arrives at the 
palace of the Destinies; where he has an opportunity of seeing his posterity, and the great men 
hereafter to be produced in France. 


The great, the boundless clemency of God, 

To soothe the ills of life’s perplexing road, 

Sweet sleep, and hope, two friendly beings gave, 
Which earth’s dark, gloomy confines never leave. 
When man, fatigued by labors of the day, 

Has toiled his spirits and his strength away, 

That, nature’s friend, restores her powers again, 
And brings the blest forgetfulness of pain. 

This, oft deceitful, but forever kind, 

Diffuses warmth and transport through the mind. 
From her the few, whom heaven approves, may learn 
The pleasing issue of each high concern, 

Pure as her author in the realms above 

To them she brings the tidings of his love. 

Immortal Louis bid the faithful pair 

Expand their downy wings, and soften Henry’s care. 
Still sleep repairs to Vincennes’ shady ground; 

The winds subside, and silence reigns around. 
Hope’s blooming offspring, happy dreams succeed, 
And give the pleasing, though ideal meed. 

The verdant olive, and the laurel bough, 

Entwined with poppies, grace the hero’s brow. 

On Bourbon’s temples Louis placed the crown 
Whose radiant honors once adorned his own. 

“Go, reign,” he cried, “and triumph o’er thy foes; 
No other hope the race of Louis knows. 

Yet think diviner presents to receive, 

Far more, my son, than royalty I give. 

What boots renown in arms, should heaven withhold 


Her light more precious than the purest gold? 
These worldly honors are a barren good; 

Rewards uncertain on the brave bestowed: 

A transient greatness, and a fading wreath 

Blasted by troubles, and destroyed by death. 
Empire more durable, for thee designed, 

I come to show thee, and inform thy mind. 

Attend my steps through paths thou ne’er hast trod, 
And fly to meet the bosom of thy God.” 

Thus spoke the saint; they mount the car of light, 
And swiftly traverse the ethereal height. 

Thus midnight lightnings flash, while thunders roll, 
And cleave the ambient air from pole to pole. 
Thus rose Elijah on the fiery cloud; 

The radiant ether with effulgence glowed: 

To purer worlds, arrayed in glories bright, 

The prophet fled, and vanished from the sight. 
Amidst those orbs which move by certain laws 
Known to each sage whom love of science draws, 
The sun, revolving round his axis turns, 

Shines undiminished, and forever burns. 

Thence spring those golden torrents, which bestow 
All vital warmth, and vigor as they flow. 

From thence the welcome day, and year proceeds; 
Through various worlds his genial influence spreads. 
The rolling planets beam with borrowed rays, 

And all around reflect the solar blaze; 

Attract each other, and each other shun: 

And end their courses where they first begun. 

Far in the void unnumbered worlds arise, 

And suns unnumbered light the azure skies. 

Far beyond all the God of heaven resides, 

Marks every orbit, every motion guides. 

Thither the hero and the saint repair; 

Myriads of spirits are created there, 

Which amply people all the globe, and fill 

The human body; such the Almighty’s will. 


There, with immortal spirits at His feet, 

The Judge incorruptible holds His seat. 

The God eternal, in all climes adored 

By different names, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 
Before His throne our plaintive sorrows rise; 
Our errors He beholds with pitying eyes: 
Those senseless portraits, figured by mankind, 
To paint His image, and omniscient mind. 

All who on earth’s inferior confines breathe, 
Attend His summons through the gates of death: 
The Eastern sage, with holy wisdom fraught, 
The sons of science, whom Confucius taught; 
Those who succeed in Zoroaster’s cause, 

And blindly yield submission to his laws: 

The pale inhabitants of Zembla’s coast, 

That dreary region of eternal frost; 

America’s sons, with fatal error blind, 

Where truth illumines not the savage mind. 
The gazing Dervish looks in vain around 

At God’s right hand no prophet to be found. 
The Bonze, with gloomy, penitential brow, 
Derives no comfort from his rigid vow. 

At once enlightened, all the dead await 

To hear their sentence, and approaching fate. 
That mighty Being, whose extended view, 
And boundless knowledge looks all nature through, 
The past, the present, and the future times, 
Rewards their love, or punishes their crimes. 
The prince approached not, in those realms of light, 
The throne invisible to human sight; 

Whence issues forth the terrible decree 

Which man presumes too fondly to foresee. 

Is God, said Henry to himself, unjust, 

On whom the world’s created beings trust? 
Will the Almighty not vouchsafe to save 

For want of knowledge which He never gave? 
Expect religion where it never shone; 


And judge the universe by laws unknown? 

His hand created all, and all will find 

That heaven’s high king is merciful, and kind. 
His voice informs the whole, and every part; 
Fair nature’s laws are stamped on every heart. 
Nature, the same through each inferior clime, 
Pure, and unspotted to the end of time, 

By this the pagan’s sentence will proceed, 

And pagan virtue is religion’s deed. 

While thus, with reason narrow, and confined, 
On truths mysterious he employed his mind, 

A solemn, awful voice was heard around; 

All heaven, all nature shuddered at the sound. 
Such were the thunders, which from Sinai’s brow, 
Diffused a horror through the plains below. 
Each seraph glowed with adoration’s fire, 

And silence reigned through all the cherub choir. 
The rolling spheres the sacred accents caught, 
And truths divine to other planets taught. 
Distrust thy mental powers, nor blindly stray 
As pride, or feebler reason points the way, 

The High Invisible who rides above, 

Escapes thy knowledge, but demands thy love. 
His power, and justice punish, and control — 
Each wilful error of the stubborn soul. 

To pure devotion be thy heart consigned, 
Truth’s radiant orb illumine all thy mind. 
These were the sounds, when, through the fields of light, 
A rapid whirlwind from the ethereal height 
Conveyed the prince to dark, and dreary climes, 
Like those where Chaos reigned in elder times. 
No solar influence, like its author mild, 
Diffuses comfort through the savage wild. 
Angels abhor the desolated waste, 

Which life’s fair, fruitful blossom never graced. 
Confusion, death, each terror of despair, 

Fixed on his throne, presides a tyrant there. 


O heavens! what shrieks of woe, what piteous cries, 
What sulphurous smokes, what horrid flames arise! 
“What fiends,” cried Bourbon, “to these climes retreat! 
What gulfs, what torrents burst beneath our feet!” 
“See here,” the saint returned, “the gates of hell, 
Which justice formed, where impious spirits dwell. 
Come, view the dismal regions of distress; 

These paths are always easy of access.” 

There squint-eyed Envy lay, whose poisonous breath 
Consumes the verdure of each laurel wreath: 

In night’s impenetrable darkness bred, 

She hates the living, but applauds the dead. 

Her sparkling eyes, which shun the orb of day, 
Perceiving Henry, Envy turned away. 

Near her, self-loving, self-admiring Pride, 

And downcast Weakness, ever pale, reside. 
Weakness, which yields to each persuasive crime, 
And crops the flower of virtue in its prime. 
Ambition there with headstrong fury raves, 

With thrones surrounded, sepulchres, and slaves. 
Submissive, meek Hypocrisy was nigh, 

Hell in her heart, all heaven in her eye. 

There Interest, father of all crimes, appeared, 

And blinded Zeal by cruelty revered. 

These wild, tyrannic rulers of mankind, 

When Henry came, their savage air resigned. 

Their impious troop ne’er reached his purer soul, 
Such virtue yields not to their mad control. 

“Who comes,” they cried, “to break the peaceful rest 
Of night eternal, and these shades molest?” 

Our hero viewed the subterranean scene, 

And slowly travelled through the ranks obscene. 
Louis led on. — Oh heaven! is that the hand, 
Which murdered Valois at the League’s command? 
Is that the monster? yes, I know him well, 

His arm still holds the parricidal steel. 

While barbarous priests proclaim the wretch divine, 


And place his portrait on the hallowed shrine, 
Though Rome, and faction celebrate his name 
To hymns, and praises hell denies his claim. 
“Princes, and kings,” the honored saint replied, 
“Meet in these realms the punishment of pride. 
Behold those tyrants, once adored by all, 
Whose height but served to aggrandize their fall. 
God pours His vengeance on the sceptred crowd, 
For vice committed, and for crimes allowed. 
Death, from on high commissioned to destroy, 
Cut short the transport of each wayward joy. 
No pomp of greatness could the victim save; 
Their beams of glory set within the grave. 
Now is no civil, sly deceiver near, 

To whisper error in the sovereign’s ear. 

Once injured truth the sword of terror draws; 
Displays each crime, and indicates her cause. 
Behold you heroes tremble at her nod, 
Esteemed as tyrants in the eyes of God. 

Now on their heads descend those thunders dire, 
Formed by themselves to set the world on fire. 
Close by their side, the weakest of mankind, 
Each listless, feeble monarch is reclined; 
Whose indolence disgraced the subject land, 
Mere airy forms, mere nothings in command. 
Sinister counsellors on these await, 

Once their imperious ministers of state. 

Proud, avaricious, of immortal lives, 

Who sold what honors Mars, or Themis gives: 
Sold what our fathers purchased by their blood, 
And all that’s precious to the great, and good.” 
“Tell me,” said Henry, “O ye sons of ease, 
Must tender spirits dwell in climes like these? 
You, who, on flowery couches, pass away 

The tranquil moments of life’s useless day. 
Shall virtue’s friends in fiery torments roll? 
Whose faults have risen from expanse of soul. 


Shall one mistaken, momentary joy 

Maturer Wisdom’s plenteous fruits destroy? 
This,” cried the prince, “the lot of human race? 
Condemned for endless ages to distress! 

If all mankind one common hell devours, 
Eternal tortures close our transient hours, 

Who was not more in non-existence blest? 

Who would not perish at his mother’s breast? 
Far happier man! had God’s creative hand 
Formed him less free, in innocence to stand: 
Had God, thus awfully severe, bestowed 

The sole capacity of doing good.” 

“Think not,” the saint replied, “that sinners feel 
Vengeance too heavy, or deserve not hell. 

Think not the great Creator of mankind 

To these His works is cruel, or unkind. 

Lord of all beings, He presides above 

With mercy infinite, and boundless love. 
Though mortals see the tyrant in their God, 
Parental tenderness directs His rod. 

Let not these horrid scenes thy soul alarm; 
Compassion checks the fury of his arm: 

Nor endless punishments inflicts on those 
Whose faults from human imperfection rose: 
Whose pleasures, followed by remorse, have been 
The transient cause of momentary sin.” 

Such were his accents — to the realms of light 
Both are conveyed with instantaneous flight. 
Infernal darkness shuns those flowery plains 
Where spotless innocence forever reigns. 

There in the floods of purest ether play 

The beams refulgent of eternal day. 

Each blooming scene seraphic joys bestowed; 
And Henry’s soul with unknown raptures glowed. 
There tranquil pleasure spreads her every charm 
Which thought can fancy, or which heaven can form. 
No cares solicit, and no passions move; 


But all is governed by angelic love. 

Far other love, than that of wild desires, 

Which grosser sense, and luxury inspires. 

The bright, the sacred flame on earth unknown, 
Which burns in heaven, and heavenly minds alone. 
Its chaste endearments all their hours employ, 
And endless wishes meet with endless joy. 
There dwell true heroes; there each pious sage, 
And monarchs once the glory of their age. 
Thence Charlemagne, and Clovis turn their eyes 
On Gallia’s empire from the azure skies: 

On golden thrones forever placed sublime, 
And clad in honors unimpaired by time. 

There, fiercest foes the happy union prove 

Of pure affection, and a brother’s love. 

Louis the Wise, amidst the royal band, 

Tall as a cedar issues his command. 

Louis, of France the glory, and the pride, 

Who ruled our realms with justice by his side. 
Oft would he pardon, oft relief supply; 

And wipe the falling tear from every eye. 

D’ Amboise is still commissioned to attend; 
His faithful minister, and warmest friend. 

To him alone was Gallia’s honor dear: 

To him alone her homage was sincere. 

His gentler hands were sullied not with blood; 
His every wish was centred in her good. 

Oh spotless manners! bright, and halcyon days! 
Worthy eternal memory, and praise. 

Then wholesome laws adorned, and blessed the State: 
Subjects were happy, and the monarch great. 
Return, ye halcyon days, with golden wing: 
And equal blessings, equal honors bring. 
Virtue, descend, another Louis frame 

As rich in merit, and as great in fame. 

Farther remote, those worthy heroes stood, 
Careless of life, and prodigal of blood, 


Who died with transport for the public weal; 

Led on by duty, not enraged by zeal. 

Brave Montmorency, Trimouille, de Foix, 

Who sought their passage to those fields of joy. 
There Guesclin drinks of pleasure’s purer springs: 
Guesclin, the avenger, and the dread of kings. 
There too appeared the Amazonian dame, 

The tottering throne’s support, and England’s shame. 
“These,” cried the saint, “who now possess the skies, 
Like thee with glory dazzled Europe’s eyes. 
Virtue alone their simpler minds could move: 
The Church was nourished by their filial love. 
Like me they honored truth’s diviner name: 

Our worship uniform, our Church the same. 

Say, why does Bourbon follow other laws, 

Or why defend religion’s weaker cause? 

“Time, with incessant flight prepared to roam, 
Quits, and revisits this terrific dome: 

And pours with plenteous hand on all mankind 
The good, and evil for each race designed. 

An altar high of massy iron bears 

The fatal annals of succeeding years. 

Where God’s own hand has marked, nor marked in vain 
Each transient pleasure, each severer pain. 

There liberty, that haughty slave, is bound, 

With chains invisible encircled round. 

Beneath the yoke she bends her stubborn head, 
Still unconstrained, unconscious of the deed. 

This suppliant turn that hidden chain supplies 
Wisely concealed forever from her eyes. 

The fates appear her sentence to fulfil: 

Each action seems the product of free-will.” 
“From thence,” cried Louis, “on the human race 
Descends the influence of heavenly grace. 

In future times its power thy tongue shall tell: 

Its purer radiance all thy heart shall feel. 

Those precious moments God alone bestows; 


No mortal hastens, and no being knows. 

But Oh how slowly comes that period on 

When God shall love, and own thee for His son! 
Too long shall weakness hide thy brighter rays; 
And lead thy steps through errors slippery ways. 
Teach him, kind heaven, the happier, better road; 
Shorten the days which part him from his God.” 
But see what crowds in long succession press 
Through the vast region of unbounded space. 
These sacred mansions to thy view display 

The unborn offspring of some future day. 

All times, and places are forever nigh, 

All beings present to Jehovah’s eye. 

Here fate has marked their destined hour of birth, 
Their rise, their grandeur, and their fall on earth. 
The various changes of each life to come, 

Their vices, virtues, and their final doom. 

Draw near, for heaven allows us to foresee 

What kings, and heroes shall descend from thee. 
That graceful personage is Bourbon’s son, 
Formed to support the glory of the crown. 

The warlike leader shall his triumphs boast 

O’er Belgia’s plains, and proud Iberia’s coast. 

To deeds more noble shall his son aspire; 

And wreaths more splendid first adorn his sire. 
On beds of lilies, near a towering throne, 

Two radiant forms before our hero shone. 
Monarchs they seemed, of high, imperious pride, 
And Roman purple flowed adown their side. 

A subject nation couched beneath their feet, 

And guards unnumbered formed the train complete. 
“These,” said the saint, “are doomed to endless fame: 
In all things sovereign, save the royal name, 
Richelieu, and Mazarin, designed by fate 
Immortal ministers of Gallia’s State. 

To them shall policy consign her aid; 

And fortune raise them from the altar’s shade. 


Ruled by despotic power, shall France confess 
Great Richelieu’s genius, Mazarin’s address. 
One flies with art before the rising storm: 

One braves all danger in its fiercest form. 

Both to the princes of our royal blood 

With hate relentless enemies avowed. 

With high ambition, and with pride inspired, 

By all disliked and yet by all admired. 

Their artful schemes, and industry shall bring 
Plagues on their country, glory on their king. 

“O thou, great Colbert, whose enlightened mind 
Schemes less extensive for our good designed! 
No lustre equals, none excels thy own, 

Save that which gilds, and decorates the crown. 
Nursed by thy genius, heaven-born plenty reigns, 
And pours her treasures over Gallia’s plains. 
Colbert by generous deeds to glory rose: 

His only vengeance was to bless his foes. 

Thus were dispensed the gifts of heavenly grace, 
By God’s own confidant on Israel’s race. 

That race, whose blasphemy could ne’er remove, 
Or quench the beams of mercy, and of love. 
“What troops of slaves before that monarch stand! 
What numbers tremble at his high command! 

No king did Gallia ever yet obey 

With such profound submission to his sway. 
Though less beloved, more dreaded in her eyes, 
Like thee he claims fair glory’s richest prize. 
Firm in all danger, in success too warm 

When fortune smiles, and conquest meets his arm. 
Himself shall crush, superior to intrigue, 

Full twenty nations joined in powerful league. 
Praise shall attend him to his latest breath, 

Great in his life, but greater in his death. 

Thrice happy age! when nature’s lavish hand 
With all her graces shall adorn the land. 

Thrice happy age! when every art refined 


Spreads her fair polish o’er the ruder mind. 
The muse forever our retreats shall love 

More than the shades of Aganippe’s grove. 
From sculptured stone the seeming accent flows; 
With animated tints the canvas glows. 

What sons of science in that period rise, 
Measure the universe, and read the skies! 

The purer ray of philosophic light 

Reveals all nature, and dispels the night. 
Presumptuous error from their view retreats; 
Truth crowns their labors, and their joy completes. 
Thy accents too, sweet music, strike mine ear, 
Music, descended from the heavenly sphere. 
‘Tis thine to soothe, to soften, and control 
Each wayward passion of the ruffled soul. 
Unpolished Greece, and Italy have owned 

The strong enchantments of thy magic sound. 
The subjects ruled by Gallia’s powerful king 
Shall bravely conquer, and as sweetly sing. 
Shall join the poet’s to the warrior’s praise, 
And twine Bellona’s with Apollo’s bays. 

E’en now I see this second age of gold 
Produce a people of heroic mould. 

Here numerous armies skim before my sight; 
There fly the Bourbons eager for the fight. 

At once his master’s terror, and support, 

Great Condé makes the flames of war his sport. 
Turenne more calmly meets the hostile power, 
In arms his equal, and in wisdom more. 
Assemblage rare! in Catinat are seen 

The hero’s talents, and the sage’s mien. 
Known by his compass Vauban from the tower 
Smiles at the tumult, and the cannon’s roar. 
England shall tell of Luxembourg’s renown, 

In war invincible, at court unknown. 

Onward I see the martial Villars move 

To wrest the thunder from the bird of Jove. 


Conquest attends to bid the battle cease, 

And leaves him sovereign arbiter of peace. 
Denain shall own brave Villars to have been 

The worthy rival of the great Eugene. 

“What princely youth draws near, whose manly face 
United majesty, and sweetness grace? 

See how unmoved — Oh heavens! what sudden shade 
Conceals the beauties which his form displayed! 
Death flutters round; health, beauty, all are gone: 
He falls when ready to ascend the throne. 

Heaven formed him all that’s truly just, and good: 
Descended, Bourbon, from thy royal blood. 

Oh gracious God! shall fate but show mankind 

A flower so sweet, and virtues so refined! 

What could a soul so generous not obtain! 

What joys would France experience from his reign! 
Produced, and nurtured by his fostering hand 
Fair peace, and plenty had enriched the land. 
Each day some new beneficence had brought: 

Oh how shall Gallia weep! alarming thought! 
When one dark, silent sepulchre contains 

The son’s, the mother’s, and the sire’s remains. 
“Fallen is the tree, and from its ruins springs 

An infant successor to Gallia’s kings. 

A tender shoot, from whose increasing shade 
France may derive some salutary aid. 

Conduct him, Fleury, to the throne of truth. 

Wait on his years, and cultivate his youth. 

Teach him self-knowledge, and, if Fleury can, 
Teach him that Louis is no more than man. 
Inspire each virtue which can life adorn; 

Kings for their subjects, not themselves are born. 
And thou, O France, once more arise to day; 
Resume thy majesty beneath his sway. 

Let every science, which retired before, 

Crown thy fair temples, and adorn thy shore. 

The azure waters with thy navies sweep: 


So wills the monarch of the briny deep. 

See, from the Nile, the Euxine, and the Ind, 
Each port by nature, or by art designed, 
Commerce aloud demands thee for her seat; 
And spreads her richest treasures at thy feet. 
Adieu to terror, and adieu to war, 

The peaceful olive be thy future care. 

“Pursued by envy, and distraction’s crew, 

A chief renowned advances to the view; 

Easy, not weak, when glory spurs him on, 
Engaged by novelties, by trifles won. 

Though luxury displays a thousand charms, 
And smiling pleasure courts him to her arms, 
Yet shall he keep all Europe in suspense 

By artful politics, and manly sense. 

The world shall move as Orleans shall guide; 
And every science flourish at his side. 

Empire, my son, himself shall never reach; 

“Tis his the art of government to teach. 

“Now burst the lightning from the opening skies, 
And Gallia’s standard waved before their eyes. 
Iberia’s troops, arrayed in arms complete, 

The German eagle crushed beneath their feet. 
When thus the saint — no more remains the trace 
Of Charles the Fifth, his glory, or his race. 

Each earthly being has its final hour; 

Eternal wisdom let us all adore. 

From here all human revolutions spring: 

E’en Spain from Bourbon shall request a king. 
Illustrious Philip shall receive the crown; 

And sit as monarch on Iberia’s throne. 

Surprise was soon succeeded by delight, 

And Henry’s soul enraptured at the sight. 
Repress thy transports, cried the saint, and dread 
This great event, this present to Madrid. 

Say, who can fathom heaven’s concealed intent, 
Dangers may come, and Paris may repent. 


Oh Philip! Oh my sons! shall France and Spain 
Thus meet, and never be disjoined again! 
How long shall fatal politics forbear 

To light the flames of discord, and of war 
Thus Louis spoke — when lo! the scene withdrew, 
Each object vanished from our hero’s view. 

The sacred portals closed before his eyes, 

And sudden darkness overspread the skies. 

Far in the east Aurora moving on 

Unlocked the golden chambers of the sun. 

Night’s sable robe o’er other climes was spread, 
Each dream retired, and every flitting shade. 

The prince arose, with heavenly ardor fired, 
Unusual vigor all his soul inspired. 

Fear, and respect, great Bourbon, now were-thine: 
Full on thy brow sat majesty divine. 

Thus when before the tribes great Moses stood, 
Returned at length from Sinai, and from God, 

His eyeballs flashed intolerable light; 

Each prostrate Hebrew shuddered at the sight. 
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CANTO VIII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The Earl of Egmont comes to assist Mayenne and the League. Battle of Ivry, in which Mayenne is 
defeated and Egmont slain. Valor, and clemency of Henry the Great. 


Dejected by their loss, the states appear 

Less haughty, and assume an humbler air, 
Henry, such terror in their hearts had wrought, 
Their king-creating schemes were all forgot; 
Wavering and weak in counsel, and afraid 

To crown their idol Mayenne, or to degrade, 

By vain decrees they labor to complete 

And ratify a power, not given him yet. 

This self-commissioned chief, this king uncrowned 
In chains of iron rule his faction bound; 

His willing slaves obedient to his laws, 

Resolve to fight and perish in his cause; 

Thus flushed with hope, to council he convenes 
The haughty lords, on whom his fortune leans. 
They come: despair, and unextinguished hate. 
And malice on their faded features sate; 

Some tremble in their pace, and feebly tread, 
Faint with the loss of blood in battle shed, 

But keen resentment prompts them to repair 
Their losses, and revenge the wounds they bear. 
Before the chief their sullen ranks they range, 
And grasp their shining arms, and vow revenge. 
So the firece sons of earth, as fable feigns, 
Where Pelion overlooks Thessalia’s plains, 

With mountains piled on mountains, vainly strove, 
To scale the everlasting throne of Jove. 

When sudden on a car of radiant light 

Exalted, Discord flashed upon their sight; 
“Courage,” she said, “‘tis now the times demand 


Your fixed resolves, lo! succor is at hand.” 

First ran d’Aumale, and joyful from afar 

Beheld the Spanish lances gleam in air; 

Then cried aloud, “‘Tis come; the expected aid, 
So oft demanded, and so long delayed.” 

Near to that hallowed spot, where rest revered 
The relics of our kings, their march appeared; 
The groves of polished spears, the targets bound 
With circling gold, the shining helms around, 
Against the sun with full reflection play, 

Rival his light and shed a second day. 

To meet their march the roaring rabble went, 
And hailed the mighty chief Madrid had sent; 
That chief was Egmont; famed for martial fire, 
Ambitious son of an unhappy sire; 

At Brussels first he drew the vital air; 

His country’s weal was all his father’s care, 

For that, the rage of tyrants he defied, 

And in the cause of freedom, bravely died. 

The servile son, as base as he was proud, 
Fawned on that hand which shed his father’s blood, 
For sordid interest joined his country’s foes, 
And fought for France, regardless of her woes. 
Philip, on Mayenne the warlike youth bestowed, 
And armed him forth to be his guardian god; 
Nor doubted Mayenne, but slaughter and dismay 
Should spread to Bourbon’s tent, when Egmont led the way. 
With heedless arrogance their march they drew, 
And Henry’s heart exulted at the view, 

Gods! how his eager hopes anticipate 

And meet the moment that decides his fate. 
Their streams where Iton and fair Eura lead, 

By nature blest, a fertile plain is spread, 

No wars had yet approached the peaceful scene, 
Nor warrior’s footstep pressed the flowery green, 
The shepherds there, while civil rage destroyed 
The regions round, their happy hours enjoyed, 


Screened by their poverty, they seemed secure 
From lawless rapine and the soldier’s power, 
Nor heard beneath their humble roofs the jar 

Of arms, or clamor of the sounding war. 

Thither each hostile leader his array 

Directs, and desolation marks their way, 

A sudden horror strikes the trembling floods, 
The frighted shepherds seek the sheltering woods, 
The partners of their grief attend their flight, 
And bear their weeping infants from the sight. 
Ye hapless natives of this sweet recess! 

Charge not at least your king with your distress, 
For peace he courts the combat, and his hand 
Shall shed the bounteous blessing o’er the land; 
He shares your sorrows, and shall end your woes, 
Nor seeks you, but to save you from your foes. 
Along the ranks he darts his glancing eyes, 

Swift as the winds his foaming courser flies, 
Proud of his load, he catches with delight 

The trumpets’ sound, and hopes the promised fight. 
Crowned with his laurels, at their master’s side, 
A well-distinguished group of warriors ride, 

D’ Aumont, beneath five kings a chief renowned, 
Biron, whose name bore terror in the sound, 

His son, whom toil nor danger could restrain, 
Who soon alas! — but he was faithful then; 
Grillon and Sully by the guilty feared, 

Chiefs whom the League detested, yet revered, 
Turenne, whose virtues and unrivalled fame, 
Won the fair honors of the Bouillon name, 
Ill-fated power alas! and ill-maintained, 

Crushed in the birth, and lost as soon as gained. 
His crest amid the band brave Essex rears, 

And like a palm beneath our skies appears, 
Among our elms the lofty stranger shoves 

His growth, as if he scorned the native groves. 
From his bright casque with Orient gems arrayed 


And burnished gold, a starry lustre played; 

Dear, valued gifts! with which his mistress strove 
Less to reward his courage, than his love. 
Ambitious chief! the mighty bulwark grown 

Of Gallia’s prince, and darling of his own. 

Such was the monarch’s train, with steadfast air 
And firm, they wait the signal of the war, 

Glad omens from their Henry’s eyes they took, 
And read their conquest sure in his inspiring look. 
“Twas then, afflicted with inglorious dread, 
Unhappy Mayenne perceived his courage fled, 
Whether at length his boding heart divines 

The wrath of heaven on his unjust designs, 
Whether the soul prophetic of our doom, 
Foresees the dreary train of ills to come, 
Whate’ er the cause, he feels a chilling fear, 

But veils it with a show of seeming cheer, 
Inspires his troops with ardor of renown, 

And fills their hearts with hopes that dwell not in his own. 
But Egmont at his side, with glory fired, 

And the rash confidence his youth inspired, 
Flushed for the fight, and eager to display 

His prowess, chides his infamous delay. 

As when the Thracian courser from afar, 

Hears the shrill trumpet and the sound of war, 

A martial fire informs his vivid eye, 

He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high, 
Impatient of restraint he scorns the rein, 

Springs o’er the fence and scours along the plain; 
Such Egmont seemed, with beating heart he stood, 
And in his eye the rage of battle glowed. 

Even now he ponders his approaching fame, 

And looks on conquest as his rightful claim; 
Alas! he dreams not that his pride shall gain 
Naught but a grave, in Ivry’s fatal plain. 

Bourbon at length drew near, and thus inspired 
His ardent warriors whom his presence fired: 


“Ye sons of France! your king is at your head, 
You see your foes, then follow where I lead, 
Mark well this waving plume amid the fight, 
Nor let the tempest shade it from your sight, 

To that alone direct your constant aim, 

Still sure to find it in the road to fame.” 

Thus spoke the chief; his bands exulting hear, 
And with new fury court the glorious war; 

Then marched, and as he went, his pious breast 
With silent prayers the God of hosts addressed. 
At once the legions rush with headlong pace 
Behind their chiefs, and snatch the middle space. 
So where the seas with narrow Frith divide 
Cantabria’s coasts from Afric’s desert side, 

If eastern storms along the channel pour, 
Sudden the fierce conflicting oceans roar, 

Earth trembles at the shock, the sheeted brine 
Invades the skies, the sun forgets to shine, 

The trembling Moor believes all nature hurled 
In ruin, and expects the falling world. 

Now lengthened with the spear the musket spread 
The carnage wide, and flew with double speed, 
That fatal engine in Bayonne designed, 

And framed by Discord to lay waste mankind, 
Strikes a twin death, and can at once afford 

The worst effect of fire, and havoc of the sword. 
Trembled the steadfast earth beneath their feet 
As sword to sword and lance to lance they meet, 
From rank to rank despair and horror strode, 
The shame of flight and impious thirst of blood. 
Here from his stronger son the father flies, 
There by the brother’s arm the brother dies, 
Nature was shocked, and Eura’s conscious bank 
Shrank with abhorrence from the blood it drank. 
Bourbon his path right on to glory clears 
Through bristling forests of extended spears, 
O’er many a crested helm his course he sped; 


Close in his rear, serene and undismayed 

Went Mornay, thoughtful and intent alone 

On Henry’s life, regardless of his own. 

So, veiled in human shape, the poets feign 

The gods engaged in arms on Phrygia’s plain; 
“So when an angel by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Well pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
He rides the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 
The royal chief his dread commands expressed, 
The prudent dictates of a hero’s breast, 

Mornay the mighty charge attentive caught, 
And bore it where the distant leaders fought, 
The distant leaders to their troops convey 

The word, their troops receive it, and obey. 
They part, they join, in various forms are seen, 
One soul informs and guides the vast machine. 
Swift through the field returned in haste he seeks 
The prince, accosts, and guards him while he speaks. 
But still the stoic warrior kept unstained 

With human blood, his inoffensive hand, 

The king alone employed his generous thought, 
For his defence the embattled field he fought, 
Detested war, and singularly brave 

Knew boldly to face death, but never gave. 
Turenne already with resistless power, 
Repulsed the shattered forces of Nemours; 
Scarce d’Ailly filled the plain, with dire alarms, 
Proud of his thirty years consumed in arms; 
Still spite of age the veteran chief displays 

The well-strung vigor of his youthful days; 

Of all his foes, one only would presume 

To match his might, a hero in the bloom; 

Now first indignant to the field he came, 

And parted eager for the goal of fame. 

New to the taste of Hymen, yet he fled 

The chaste endearments of his bridal bed, 


Disdained the trivial praise by beauty won, 

And panted for a soldier’s fame alone. 

That cruel morn, accusing heaven in vain, 

And the cursed League that called him to the plain, 
His beauteous bride with trembling fingers laced 
His heavy corslet on her hero’s breast, 

And covered with his helm of polished gold 

Those eyes which still she languished to behold. 
Towards d’ Ailly the fierce youth, despising fear, 
Spurred his proud steed, and couched his quivering spear, 
Their headlong coursers trampled, as they fled, 

The wounded heaps, the dying and the dead; 
Poachy with blood the turf and matted grass, 

Sink fetlock deep beneath them as they pass. 

Swift to the shock they come; their shields sustain 
The blow, their spears well pointed but in vain, 

In scattered splinters shine upon the plain. 

So when two clouds with thunder fraught draw near, 
And join their dark encounter in mid air, 

Struck from their sides the lightning quivers round, 
Heaven roars, and mortals tremble at the sound. 
Now from their steeds with unabated rage 

Alighting swift, a closer war they wage; 

Ran Discord to the scene, and near her stood 
Death’s horrid spectre, pale and smeared with blood. 
Already shine their falchions in their hands, 

No kind preventing power their rage withstands, 
The doom is past, their destiny commands. 

Full at each other’s heart they aim alike, 

Nor knows their fury at whose heart they strike; 
Their bucklers clash, thick strokes descend from high, 
And flakes of fire from their hard helmets fly, 

Blood stains their hands, but still the tempered plate 
Retards a while and disappoints their fate. 

Each wondering at the long unfinished fight, 
Esteems his rival and admires his might; 

“Till d’Ailly with a vigorous effort found 


The fatal pass, and stretched him on the ground. 
His faded eyes forever closed remain, 

And his loose helmet rolls along the plain; 

Then saw the wretched chief, too surely known, 
The kindred features, and embraced his son. 

But soon with horror and remorse oppressed, 
Reversed the guilty steel against his breast. 

That just revenge his hastening friends oppose; 
When furious from the dreadful scene he rose; 
Forth to the woods his cheerless journey sped, 
From arms forever and from glory fled, 

And in the covert of a shaggy den, 

Dwells a sad exile from the ways of men. 

There when the dawning day salutes the skies, 
And when at eve the chilling vapors rise, 

His unexhausted grief still flows the same, 

Still echo sighs around his son’s lamented name. 
Tender alarms, and boding terrors brought 

The bride inquiring to the fatal spot, 

Uncertain of her doom, with anxious haste 

And faltering knees between the dead she passed, 
Till stretched upon the plain her lord she spied, 
Then shrieked, and sank expiring at his side. 
The damps of death upon her temples hung, 
And feeble sounds faint issued from her tongue, 
Once more her eyes a last farewell assayed, 
Once more her lips upon his lips she laid, 
Within her arms the lifeless body pressed, 

Then looked, then sighed, then died upon his breast. 
Deplored examples of rebellious strife, 

Ill-fated victims, father, son, and wife, 

Oh may the sad remembrance of your woe, 
Teach tears from ages yet unborn to flow, 

With wholesome sorrow touch all future times, 
And save the children from their father’s crimes. 
But say what chief disperses thus abroad 

The flying League, what hero, or what god? 


“Tis Biron, ‘tis his youthful arm o’erthrows 

And drives along the plain his scattered foes. 

D’ Aumale beheld, and maddening at the sight, 
“Stand fast,” he cried, “and stay your coward flight; 
Friends of the Guise and Mayenne, their vengeance due 
Rome and the Church and France expect from you; 
Return then, and your pristine force recall, 
Conquest is theirs who fight beneath d’ Aumale.” 
Fosseuse assisting and Beauveau sustain 

Their part, and rally the disordered train, 

Before the van d’ Aumale his station took, 

And the closed lines caught courage from his look. 
The chance of war now flows a backward course, 
Biron in vain withstands the driving force, 

Nesle and Angenne within his sight are slain, 

And Parabére and Clermont press the plain, 
Himself scarce lived, so fast the purple tide 
Flowed from his wounds, and happier, had he died. 
A death so glorious with unfading fame 

Forever had adorned the hero’s name. 

Soon learned the royal chief to what distress 

The youth was fallen, courageous in excess; 

He loved him, not as monarchs condescend 

To love, but well, and plainly as a friend, 

Nor thought a subject’s blood so mean a thing, 

A smile alone o’erpaid it from a king. 

Hail heaven-born friendship! the delight alone 

Of noble minds, and banished from the throne. 
Eager he flies, the generous fires that feed 

His heart augment his vigor and his speed. 

He came, and Biron kindling at the view, 

His gathered strength to one last effort drew, 
Cheered by the well-known voice again he plies 
The sword, all force before the monarch flies, 

The king redeems thee from the unequal strife 
Rash youth, be faithful and deserve thy life. 

Hark! a loud peal comes thundering from afar, 


‘Tis Discord blows afresh the flames of war, 

To thwart the monarch’s virtue, with new fires 
His fainting foes the beldam fiend inspires; 

She winds her fatal trump, the woods around 
And mountains tremble at the infernal sound. 
Swift to d’Aumale the baleful notes impart 
Their power, he feels the summons at his heart; 
Bourbon alone he seeks: the boisterous throng 
Close at his heels tumultuous pour along. 

So the well-scented pack, long trained to blood, 
Deep in the covert of a spacious wood, 

Bay the fierce boar to battle, and elate 

With heedless wrath rush headlong on their fate, 
The shrillness of the cheering horn provokes 
Their rage, and echoes from the distant rocks. 
Thus stood the monarch by the crowd enclosed, 
A host against his single arm opposed, 

No friend at hand, no welcome aid he found, 
Abandoned, and by death encompassed round. 
“Twas then his sainted sire his strength renewed 
With tenfold force and vigor unsubdued, 

Firm as a rock, poised on its base he stood, 
That braves the blast, and scorns the dashing flood. 
Who shall relate, alas! what heroes died 

In that dread hour on Eura’s purple side. 

Shade of the first of kings, do thou diffuse 

Thy spirit o’er my song, be thou my muse. 
Now from afar his gathering nobles came, 
They died for Bourbon, and he fought for them, 
When Egmont rushed with yet unrivalled force, 
To check the storm and thwart the monarch’s course. 
Long had the chief, misled by martial pride, 
Sought Henry through the combat far and wide, 
Nor cared he, so his venturous arm might meet 
That strife, for aught of danger or defeat. 
“Bourbon,” he cried, “advance; behold a foe 
Prepared to plant fresh laurels on your brow; 


Now let your arm its utmost might display, 

Ours be the strife, let us decide the day.” 

He spoke, and lo! portentous from on high 

A stream of lightning shot along the sky, 

Slow peals of muttering thunder growled around, 
Beneath the trembling soldier shook the ground. 
Egmont, alas! a flattering omen draws, 

And dreams that heaven shall combat in his cause, 
That partial nature in his glory shared, 

And by the thunder’s voice his victory declared. 
At the first onset with full force applied 

His driving falchion reached the monarch’s side, 
Fast flowed a stream of his life blood, though slight 
The wound, and Egmont triumphed at the sight. 
But Bourbon unconcerned received the blow, 
And with redoubled ardor pressed his foe; 
Pleased when the field of glory could afford 

A conquest hardly earned and worthy of his sword. 
The stinging smart served only to provoke 

His rage, and add new vigor to his stroke. 

He springs upon the blow; the champion reels, 
And the keen edge within his bosom feels, 
O’erthrown beneath the trampling hoof he lies, 
And death’s dim shadow skims before his eyes, 
He sees the dreary regions of the dead, 

And shrinks and shudders at his father’s shade. 
Then first, their leader slain, the Iberian host 
Declined the fight, their vaunted spirit lost, 

Like a contagion their unwarlike fear 

Seized all the ranks and caught from van to rear. 
General and soldier felt the same dismay, 

Nor longer these command, nor those obey. 
Down fall the banners, routed and o’erthrown 
And yelling with unmanly shrieks they run; 
Some bend the suppliant knee, submissive join 
Their hands, and to the chain their wrists resign, 
Some from the fierce pursuer wildly fled, 


And to the river swift their footsteps sped, 
There plunged downright, amid the foaming tide 
They sink, and meet the death they would avoid. 
The waves encumbered seem to change their course, 
And the choked stream recoils upon its source. 
Mayenne in the tumult of this troubled scene 
Lord of himself, afflicted, yet serene, 

Surveyed his loss still tranquil and sedate, 

And even in ruin hoped a better fate. 

D’ Aumale, his eyes in burning rage suffused, 
His cruel stars and dastard bands accused. 

“*Tis lost,” he cried, “see where the cowards fly, 
Illustrious Mayenne! our task then is to die.” 
“Die!” said the chief, “live rather to replace 

Our fortune, and sustain the cause you grace, 
Live to regain the laurels we have lost, 

Nor now desert us, when we need you most. 

Fly then, and where they straggle o’er the plain, 
Glean up the wreck and remnant of our train.” 
He hears, reluctant sobs his passion speaks, 

And tears of anguish trickle down his cheeks, 

A slow compliance sullenly he pays, 

And frowning stern at the command, obeys. 
Thus the proud lion whom the Moor has tamed, 
And from the fierceness of his race reclaimed, 
Bows down beneath his swarthy master’s hand, 
And bends his surly front at his command, 

With lowering aspect stalks behind his lord, 
And grumbles while he crouches at his word. 
Meanwhile in flight unhappy Mayenne confides, 
And close within the walls his shame he hides; 
Prone at the monarch’s feet the vanquished wait 
From his award, the sentence of their fate; 
When from the firmament’s unfolded space 
Appeared the manes of the Bourbon race; 

Louis in that important hour came down, 

To gaze intent upon his godlike son, 


To prove if the triumphant chief could tame 

His soul to mercy, and deserve his fame. 

The assembled captives by their looks besought 
The monarch’s grace, but trembled at their lot, 
When thus with gentle, but determined look, 
The suppliant crowd the mighty chief bespoke. 
“Be free, and use your freedom as you may, 
Free to take arms against me, or obey; 

On Mayenne or me let your election rest, 

His be the sceptre who deserves it best, 

Choose your own portion, your own fate decree, 
Chains from the League, or victory with me.” 
Astonished that a king with glory crowned, 
And lord of the subjected plains around, 

Even in the lap of triumph should forego 

His right of arms, and vantage o’er the foe, 

His grateful captives hail him at his feet 
Victorious, and rejoice in their defeat. 

No longer hatred rankles in their minds, 

His might subdued them, and his bounty binds, 
Proudly they mingle with the monarch’s train, 
And turn their juster vengeance on Mayenne. 
Now Bourbon merciful and mild had stayed 
The carnage, and the soldier’s wrath allayed; 
No longer through the ranks he cleaves his way, 
Fierce as the lion bearing on his prey, 

But seems a bounteous deity, inclined 

To quell the tempest, and to cheer mankind. 
Peace o’er his brows had shed a milder grace, 
And smoothed the warlike terrors of his face; 
Snatched from the jaws of the devouring strife, 
His captives feel themselves restored to life, 
Their dangers he repels, their wants supplies, 
And views and guards them with a parent’s eyes. 
Fame, the swift messenger of false and true, 
Still as she flies increasing to the view, 

O’er mountains and o’er seas, from clime to clime, 


Expatiates, rapid as the flight of time. 

Millions of piercing eyes to fame belong, 

As many mouths still ply the restless tongue, 

And round with listening ears her miscreant form is hung. 
Where’ er she roams, credulity is there, 

And curiosity with craving ear, 

And doubt, and hope, and ever-boding fear. 

With the same speed she bears upon her wings 
From far, the glory and the shame of kings, 

And now unfolds them, eager to proclaim 

Great Henry’s deeds, and fill the nations with his name. 
From Tagus swift to Po the tidings ran, 

And echoed through the lofty Vatican. 

Joy to the North the spreading sounds convey, 

To Spain, confusion, terror and dismay. 

Ill-fated Paris, and thou faithless League, 

Ye priests, full-fraught with malice and intrigue, 
How trembled then your temples, and what dread 
Disastrous, hung o’er every guilty head! 

But see your guardian deity appears, 

See Mayenne returning to dispel your fears! 
Though foiled, not lost, not hopeless though o’erthrown, 
For still rebellious Paris is his own. 

With specious gloss he covers his defeat, 

Calls ruin, victory, and flight, retreat, 

Confirms the doubtful, and with prudent aim 

Seeks by concealing, to repair his shame. 

Transient, alas! the joy that art supplies, 

For cruel truth soon scattered the disguise, 

The veil of falsehood from their fate withdrew, 

And opened all its horrors to their view. 

“Not thus,” the fury cried, with raging mind, 

“Shall Discord’s power be conquered, and confined: 
“Tis not for this these wretched walls have seen 
Torrents of blood, and mountains of the slain: 

‘Tis not for this the raging fires have shone, 

That hated Bourbon might enjoy the throne. 


Henceforth by weakness be his mind assailed, 
Weakness may triumph where the sword has failed. 
Force is but vain; all other hopes are gone: 

For Henry yields but to himself alone. 

This day shall beauty’s charms his bosom warm; 
Subdue his valor, and unnerve his arm.” 

Thus Discord spoke; and, through the fields of air, 
Drawn by fierce hatred on her blood-stained car, 
Swiftly repaired to Cytherea’s grove 

Assured of vengeance, and in search of love. 
Clouds of thick darkness then obscured the day, 
Nature turned pale, and horror marked her way. 


CANTO IX. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Description of the temple of love. Discord implores his power to enervate the courage of Henry IV. 
The hero is detained some time by Madame d’Estrees so well known under the name of the fair 
Gabrielle. Mornay disengages him from his mistress, and the king returns to the army. 


Fixed on the borders of Idalia’s coast, 

Where sister realms their kindred limits boast, 
An ancient dome superior awe commands, 
Whose strong foundations rose from nature’s hands: 
But labor since has polished every part, 

And nature yielded to the toils of art. 

Each circling plain the verdant myrtles crown, 
Unknown to winter’s desolating frown. 

Pomona here her fruits profusely pours; 

Here Flora sheds her variegated flowers. 

Here, whilst spontaneous harvests fill the plains, 
No season changes, and no wretch complains. 
Here peace unfading soothes the sons of earth, 
Such peace as reigned at nature’s earlier birth. 
With hand of soft indulgence she displays 
Celestial quiet, and serenest days. 

Here every lawn in plenty’s robe is dressed, 
With every sweet but innocency blessed. 

From side to side the streams of music roll, 
Whose soothing softness fascinates the soul. 

In plaintive sonnets burns the lover’s flame 
Who boasts his weakness, and exults in shame. 
Each day, encircled with the fragrant store, 

The little godhead’s smiles their prayers implore; 
Eager they press to learn the poisonous art 

At once to please and to enter the heart. 
Delusive hope, whose charms serenely shine, 
Conducts the train to love’s enchanting shrine. 
The beauteous graces half-unveiled advance, 


Indulge the song, and join the decent dance. 
Voluptuous pleasure on the velvet plain 

In calm tranquillity attends the strain. 

Lo! by her side the heart-enchaining sighs 
Fixed silence strongly speaking to the eyes; 

The amorous transports, and the soft desires, 
Which fan the bosom to the fiercest fires. 

Thus smiles the alluring entrance of the dome: 
When far within the daring footsteps roam, 
What scenes of horror round the altar roll, 

And shake the libertine’s presuming soul! 

No sounds harmonious feast the ravished ears, 
No more the lovely train of joys appears. 
Conscious imprudence, murmurs, fears, and hate 
With darkness blast the splendors of the state. 
Stern jealousy, whose faltering step obeys 

Each fell suspicion that her bliss betrays; 
Ungoverned rage, with sharpest venom stored, 
Rears in the van his unrelenting sword. 

These malice joins, who with perfidious face 
Smiles at the triumphs of the savage race. 
Pensive repentance, shuddering in the rear, 
Heaves the deep groan, and showers the plenteous tear. 
Full in the centre of this horrid court, 

Where pleasure’s fell companions all resort, 
Love waves forever his fantastic rod, 

At once a cruel, and a tender god. 

His infant power the fates of mortals bears, 
With wanton smiles dispensing peace, and wars. 
Smooth flows deceit’s insinuating art 

Which lifts the captive, animated heart. 

He counts his triumphs from the splendid throne 
While prostrate sons of pride the conqueror own. 
Careless of good he plies his savage skill, 

And dwells applauding on each deed of ill. 

Now Discord opens through the ranks of joy 
Her vengeful passage to the kindred boy. 


Fierce in her hand the brandished torches glow, 
Her eyeballs flash, and blood distains her brow. 
“Where then,” she cries, “thy formidable darts! 
Recline they pointed for more stubborn hearts? 
If e’er my venom, mingled with thy fire, 

Has fanned the flame, and raised the passion higher, 
If oft for thee I trouble nature’s laws, 

Rise, fly to vengeance of my injured cause. 
Crushed by a victor king my snakes are laid, 
Who joins the olive to the laurel’s shade. 

Amid the tumults of a civil war 

Meek-stepping Clemency attends his car; 

Fixed to the standards, waving in the wind, 

She soothes in Discord’s spite the rebel mind. 
One victory gained, my throne, my empire falls; 
Lo! Henry showers his rage on Paris’ walls. 

He flies to fight, to conquer, and forgive; 

Fast bound in brazen chains must Discord live. 
“Tis thine to check the torrent of his course, 

And drop soft poison on his valor’s source. 

Yes, bend the victim to thy conquering dart, 

And quell each virtue of his stubborn heart. 

Of old (and well thou knowest) thy sovereign care 
Bowed great Alcides to the imperial fair. 

By thee proud Antony’s enervated mind 

For Cleopatra’s form each thought resigned; 

In flight inglorious o’er the ocean hurled 

For her he quits the empire of the world. 

Henry alone resists thy dread command, 

Go, blast the laurels in his daring hand. 

His brows entwine with myrtle’s amorous charms, 
And sink the slumbering warrior in thy arms. 

Fly to support; he shakes my tottering throne: 
Go, shield an empire, and a cause thine own.” 
The monster spoke: the trembling roof around 
Returns the horrors of the dreadful sound. 
Stretched on his flowery couch, the listening god 


With artful smiles consented at her nod. 

Armed with his golden darts resolved he flies 
Clearing the azure brightness of the skies. 

With pleasures, sports, and graces in his train 
The zephyrs bear him to the Gallic plain. 
Straight he discovers with malicious joy 

The feeble Simois and the fields of Troy; 

And laughs, reflecting in those seats renowned 
O’er many a palace mouldering on the ground. 
Venice from far, fair city! strikes his sight, 

The prodigy of earth, and art’s delight; 

Which towers supreme as ocean’s godhead gave 
Her powerful empire o’er the encircling wave. 
Sicilia’s plain his rapid flight retards, 

Where his own genius nursed the pastoral bards. 
Where fame reports through secret paths he led 
The wandering waves from amorous Alpheus’ bed. 
Now quitting Arethusa’s lovely shore 

Swift to Vauclusia’s seats his course he bore; 
Asylum soft: in life’s serener days 

Where lovesick Petrarch sighed his pensive lays. 
From there his eyes survey the favorite strand 
Where Anet’s walls uprose at his command: 
Where art’s rich toils superior reverence claim, 
And still beams forth Diana’s ciphered name. 
There on her tomb the joys, and graces shower 
In grateful memory each fragrant flower. 

Now to the wanderer Ivry’s plain appears: 

The monarch, ready for severer cares, 

There first with softer pleasures soothes his breast, 
And lulls his thunders to a transient rest. 

Around his side the warrior youth displayed 
Pursue the labors of the sylvan shade. 

The godhead triumphs in his future pain, 
Sharpens his arrows, and prepares his chain, 
The winds, which erst he smoothed, his nod alarms; 
He speaks, and sets the elements in arms. 


From every side he calls the furious storms; 

A weight of clouds the face of heaven deforms. 
The impetuous torrent rushes from the sky; 

The thunder rolls, the livid lightnings fly: 

Each boisterous brother at his mandate springs 
And earth lies shadowed with their murky wings. 
Bright Phoebus sinks with night’s incumbent load, 
And conscious nature shudders at the god. 

O’er the dark plains through miry, dubious ways 
Alone, and comfortless the monarch strays: 
When watchful love displays the torch’s light, 
Whose twinkling radiance strikes upon his sight. 
The hostile star, with fatal joy betrayed, 

He swiftly follows through the dreary shade. 
Such fatal joy deluded wanderers show, 

Led by the vapor’s transitory glow; 

The guide malignant through the midnight gloom 
Quits not the wretch, but leads him to his doom. 
Once in the horrors of this lone retreat 

Roamed a fair virgin’s solitary feet. 

Silent, the centre of the fort within, 

She waits her father from the battle’s din; 

Loyal in council, veteran in the plain, 

Who shone the foremost of his sovereign’s train: 
D’Estrees her name, and nature’s guardian care 
Had showered her treasures to adorn the fair. 
Beauty less fair the Grecian maid possessed, 
Whose guilt betrayed her Menelaus’ rest. 

With charms inferior Cleopatra glowed, 

Whose eyes the lord of Italy subdued, 

While to the shore the enamored Cydnians move, 
And incense shed as to the queen of love. 

The nymph was now at that unsteady age 

When headstrong passions all the mind engage. 
No lovers yet their sighing vows impart, 

Though formed for love, yet generous was her heart. 
Thus the fair beauties of the blushing rose 


Coy in the spring to wanton zephyr close: 

But the full lustre of their stores display 

To the kind influence of a summer’s day. 

Cupid, preparing to ensnare the maid, 

Slyly approaches in disguise arrayed. 

No dart, no torch his chubby hands employ, 

In voice, and figure as an artless boy. 

“From yonder stream to this enchanting dome 
The hapless Mayenne’s tremendous conqueror come.” 
Full through her soul the soft infection ran; 

She feign would captivate the godlike man. 

A livelier bloom her graceful features prove, 
Which crowns the triumphs of applauding love. 
What could he doubt? with charms celestial spread 
The attractive virgin to the king he led. 

With double glow each ornament of art 

In nature’s guise enslaves the enamored heart. 
Her golden tresses floating in the air 

Now kiss the rising bosom of the fair; 

Now Start to view the heavenly sweets displayed 
By native innocence more lovely made. 

No stern, no gloomy frown, which puts to flight 
Each thought of love, of beauty, and delight; 

But the mild softness of a decent shame 

The cheek just tipping with the purest flame: 
Commanding reverence, which excites desires, 
And sheds when conquered love’s increasing fires. 
Now the arch god with each enchanting grace 
Diffused resistless beauties o’er the place. 

The plenteous myrtle with spontaneous birth 
Springs from the bosom of the liberal earth. 

Its amorous foliage decorates the glade, 

And woos the thoughtless to its fatal shade. 

Till hands unseen the entangled step betray; 
Fear bids depart, but pleasure bids them stay. 
Soft through the shade a soothing Lethe rolls, 
Where happy lovers with inebriate souls 


Quaff long oblivion to departed fame; 

So unresisted love’s all-conquering flame! 

How changed the scene! here every bosom glows; 
Poured from each sweet the entrancing nectar flows. 
Love sounds throughout: around, the feathered choir 
Indulge the song and burn with mutual fire. 

The hind arising ere the dawn of day 

To Ceres’ golden treasures bends his way; 

Now stops aghast: now heaves the plaintive sighs, 
And feels the new born passion with surprise. 

No more his soul the toils of harvest move; 

He dwells delighted on the scenes of love: 

While heedless of her flock the maiden stands, 
And drops the spindle from her faltering hands. 
Could fair d’Estrees resist the magic charm? 
What power can guard ‘gainst love’s prevailing arm. 
Overcome by youth, a hero and the god 

She yields her virgin bosom to their nod. 
Meanwhile the king with dauntless soul prepares 
In thought to mingle with the battle’s cares. 

Some subtle demon plies his secret art, 

And free-born virtue sighing quits the heart. 

To softer scenes his amorous soul betrayed 

Sees, hears, and loves alone the heavenly maid. 
But now the chieftains of the embattled band 
With ardent vows their absent king demand; 

They shuddered for his life, but little knew 

Their fears were only to his glory due: 

Immersed in grief the soldier’s conquering pride 
Sinks to despair, no Henry for their guide. 

Thy guardian power, O France, no longer stays 
To grant continuance of the soft delays: 

At Louis’ nod descending from the skies 

Swift to the succor of his son he flies. 

Alighting now o’er earth’s extended round 

He seeks a mind for wisdom’s stores renowned, 
Not where pale, hungry, speechless students claim 


Fixed in a midnight gloom her sacred name, 

But in fair Ivry, midst the din of arms, 

Where the flushed warriors glow with conquest’s charms. 
At length the genius stays his ardent flight, 
Where Calvin’s floating banners spread to sight. 
There Mornay he addressed; when reason leads, 
Her solid influence consecrates our deeds. 

As o’er the heathen world she poured her ray, 
Whose virtues Christians blushing might survey, 
Reason Aurelius’ sentiments refined, 

And showered ideas over Plato’s mind. 

Severe, but friendly Mornay knew the art 

At once to mend, and captivate the heart. 

His deeds more reverence than his doctrines move, 
Each virtue met his fond, parental love. 

Full steeled to pleasure, covetous of toils 

He looked on dangers with undaunted smiles. 
No poisonous frauds of palaces control 

His nobly-stubborn purity of soul. 

Thus Arethusa’s genial waters flow 

Soft to the bosom of the deep below, 

A crystal pure, unconscious of a stain, 

Spite of the billows of the foaming main. 

The generous Mornay by the goddess led 

Haste to the seats, where rapturous pleasure shed 
Her soothing opiate on the victor’s breast, 

And lulled awhile the fates of France to rest. 
Triumphant love each lavish charm employs 

To blast his glory with redoubled joys. 

A waste of transports fill the round of day, 
Transports which fly too swiftly to decay. 

To vengeance fired the little god descried 
Mornay with heaven-born wisdom for his guide. 
Full at the warrior-chief he points his dart 

To lull his senses, and enthrall his heart. 

Thick fall the blunted shafts, Mornay awaits 
The king’s return, and eyes the accursed retreats. 


Fast by the stream, ‘midst nature’s rich perfume, 
Sacred to silent ease where myrtles bloom, 
D’Estrees on Henry lavished all her charms, 
Melting he glowed, and languished in her arms. 
No cooling change their blissful moments know, 
Soft from their eyes the tears of rapture flow; 
Tears, which redouble every fond delight, 

And heavenly feelings of the soul excite; 
Flushed with the full-blown rage of keen desires, 
Which love alone can paint, for love alone inspires. 
The wanton youth unfolds the hero’s vest, 
While smiling pleasures fan his soul to rest. 

One holds the cuirass reeking from the plain, 
One grasps the sword, yet never worn in vain; 
And laughs, while poising in his hand he shows 
The bulwark of the throne, and terror of its foes. 
From Discord’s voice the strains of insult roll, 
Each cruel transport brooding in her soul, 

With active fury at the favoring hour 

To rouse the serpent of confederate power. 
While Henry riots in the soft repose, 

She wakes to vengeance his relentless foes. 
Now in the fragrant gardens of delight 

Mornay appears: he blushes at the sight 

Their startled bosoms mutual fears engage, 

And a dead silence chains the approaching sage. 
But looks in silence bowed to earth impart 

A powerful language to the sovereign’s heart; 
And sadness lowering in the clouded face 
Proclaims at once his weakness, and disgrace. 
Ill had another taken Mornay’s care, 

Love from the guilty few, accusers share. 

“Tear not,” he cries, “our anger; rest at ease; 
Who points my error cannot fail to please: 
Worthy of thee our bosom shall remain; 

“Tis well: and Henry is himself again. 

Love now resigns that virtue he betrayed: 


Fly, let us quit this soft, inglorious shade. 

Yes, quit the scenes, where my rebellious flame 
Would fondling still the silken fetters frame. 
Self-conquest surely boasts the noblest charms, 
We’|l brave the power of love in glory’s arms; 
Scatter destruction o’er the extended shore, 
And sheathe our error in the Spaniard’s gore.” 
These generous words the sage’s soul inspire: 
“Yes, now my sovereign beams with native fire. 
Each rebel passion feels thy conquering reins, 
O great protector of thy country’s plains. 

Love adds fresh lustre to the blaze of fame, 

For triumphs there superior greatness claim.” 
He said; the monarch hastens to depart, 

But oh! what sorrows load his amorous heart! 
Still, as he flies, he cannot but adore, 

His tears he censures, yet he weeps the more. 
Forced by the sage, attracted by the fair, 

He flies, returns, and quits her in despair. 
D’Estrees unable to sustain the strife 

Falls prostrate robbed of color, as of life. 

A sudden night invades her beauteous eyes; 
Love who perceived it, sent forth dreadful cries. 
Pierced to the soul, lest death’s eternal shade 
Should rob his empire of the lovely maid: 
Should spoil the lustre of so fair a frame, 
Destined through France to spread the genial flame. 
Wrapt in his arms, again her eyelids move, 

And gently open to the voice of love. 

The king she names, the king demands in vain, 
Now looks, now closes her bright eyes again. 
Love bathed in sorrow for the suffering fair 
Recalled her sinking spirit by his prayer; 

With flattering hopes her solaced soul betrayed, 
And soothed those evils which himself had made. 
Mornay of steady, and relentless mind, 

Led on the monarch still but half resigned. 


Firm force and godlike virtue point the way, 
While glory’s hands the laurel wreath display; 
And love, indignant as the victor’s fame, 
Flies far from Anet to conceal his shame. 


CANTO X. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


The king returns to the army. Renews the siege. The duel between Turenne and d’Aumale. A famine 
in the city. The king relieves the inhabitants. Heaven at length recompenses his virtues. Truth 
descends to enlighten him. Paris opens her gates and the war is finished. 


Those fatal moments lost in soft repose 

Had waked the courage of the vanquished foes. 
Rebellion breathed again, and faction’s schemes 
Flushed the deluded throng with golden dreams. 
Yet vain their hopes, for full with generous fame 
And active zeal the martial Bourbon came, 

Eager to reap the harvest he had sown 

And make the field of conquest all his own. 
Again his banners waved aloft in air, 

And Paris saw them with renewed despair. 

Again the chief before her walls appears 

Scarce yet recovered from a siege’s fears; 

Those very walls, where yet sulphurous smoke 
With desolation marks the cannon’s stroke, 
Which now with ruins had bestrewed the land 
Had not compassion checked the hero’s hand; 
When the bright angel, whose obedience still 
Guardian of France, performs the Almighty’s will, 
Bade his soft breast with tender mercies glow, 
Withheld his arm, and stopped the falling blow. 
Through the king’s camp no voice was heard around 
But songs of mirth, and joy’s tumultuous sound. 
While each brave warrior, anxious for the fray, 
With eyes impatient marks the destined prey. 
Meantime the haughty legions all dismayed, 
Pressed round their prudent chief, and sued for aid; 
When thus d’Aumale, of brave impetuous soul, 
Abhorring counsel, and above control; 

“We have not yet so learned our warfare here 


To sneak to hiding-holes, and crouch for fear, 
Cursed be the man whose counsel thither tends; 
The foe comes forward — let us meet them, friends. 
Not tamely wait till other vantage calls, 

And rust in sloth beneath these coward walls; 

On then, and conquer — fortune oft will spare 

A smile to crown the efforts of despair. 

Frenchmen attacked, already are o’erthrown — 
Seek then your safety from yourselves alone. 

Ye chiefs, who hear me, haste where glory calls, 
Know, soldiers, know your leaders are your walls.” 
He spoke — amazed the Leaguers heard each sound, 
And turned their eyes in silence to the ground. 

He blushed with shame, and in each leader’s face 
Read their refusal, and his own disgrace. 

“Ye will not follow then, ye heroes tame, 

Nor wish I basely to survive the shame; 

Well — shrink at dangers still — so shall not I — 
Alone I go — to conquer or to die.” 

He spoke; and from the city gate in martial pride 
Boldly advanced with firm impetuous stride. 
Before his steps the shrill-tongued herald went, 

To hurl defiance at each warrior’s tent. 

E’en to the king’s abode the herald came, 

And challenged combat in the hero’s name. 

“Ye daring sons of glory,” loud he cried, 

“Now be your valor with your fortune tried, 

D’ Aumale in single combat waits you here, 

By me he calls to arms — stand forth, appear.” 
The valiant chiefs the desperate challenge heard, 
Their zeal rekindling at each haughty word, 

Each warrior stern, impatient for the fray, 

Hoped the king’s voice, and hailed the glorious day. 
Courage in all had formed an equal right. 

Turenne alone found favor in his sight. 

“Go,” said the prince, “chastise the daring foe, 
France to thy hands shall all her glory owe; 


Remember, soldier, ‘tis a glorious cause, 

Thy own, thy king’s, thy country, and thy laws: 

Ill arm thee for the fight” — the monarch said, 
And from his girdle loosed the shining blade. 
When thus Turenne— “By this good sword I swear, 
By thee, my king, each subject’s darling care, 

Thus nobly honored in my prince’s voice, 

My ready zeal shall never shame thy choice.” 

He spoke; while manly valor flushed his face, 

And his heart sprung to meet the king’s embrace; 
Then to the field, impetuous as a flood, 

Rushed where d’Aumale the daring champion stood. 
To Paris’ walls ran all the Leaguer-bands, 

While round their king his faithful army stands. 
With steadfast eye, which anxious care revealed, 
Each side beheld their champion take the field. 
While voice and gesture on each part unite 

To warm each hero for the dreadful fight. 
Meantime a cloud the vaulted sky deforms, 
Pregnant it seemed with more than common storms, 
While from its womb of darkness, strange to tell, 
Burst forth in flames the monstrous brood of hell. 
There was hot Zeal, which frantic leaps all bounds, 
And Discord smiling on her thousand wounds, 
There artful Policy designing fly, 

With heart of falsehood and with scowling eye; 
There the mad demon too of battles stood, 

All Leaguer-gods and drunk with human blood. 
Hither they haste, and land on Paris’ walls, 

D’ Aumale, their League, the cause, their interest calls. 
When lo! an angel from the azure sky, 

The faithful servant of the God on high, 

Descended — round his head in splendor play 
Beams that eclipse the lustre of the day. 

On wings of fire he shaped his cheerful flight, 

And marked his passage with a train of light. 

A fruitful olive-branch one hand sustained, 


Presage of happy days and peace regained. 

His other hand upheld a flaming sword, 

And shook the terrors of the eternal Lord; 

That sword with which the avenging angel armed 
Smote the first-born — confounded and disarmed 
Aghast at once shrank all the fiends of hell, 
While to the ground their pointless weapons fell. 
And resolution sickened all o’erthrown 

By some resistless force from hands unknown. 
So Dagon worshipped on Philistia’s shore, 
Whose purple altars ran with human gore; 

Before the ark with tottering ruin nods, 

And the fallen idol owns the God of Gods. 

Paris, the king, the army, heaven, and hell 
Witnessed the combat — at the trumpets’ swell 
On to the field the ready warriors came, 
Conscious of valor, and a thirst for fame. 

Their hands unused the cumbrous weight to wield, 
Disdained to fight beneath the glittering shield, 
The specious armor of inglorious knight 

Proof ‘gainst all blows, and dazzling to the sight; 
They scorned the equipment of such coward dress, 
Which lengthening combat, made all danger less. 
In courage firm advanced each haughty lord, 
Man against man, and sword opposed to sword. 
“O God of kings,” the royal champion cried, 
“Judge thou my cause, and combat on my side; 
Courage I vaunt not of, an idle name, 

When heavenly justice bars the warrior’s claim; 
Not from myself, I dare the glorious fight, 

My God shall arm me who approves my right.” 
To whom d’Aumale, “In deeds of valor known 
Be my reliance on this arm alone. 

Our fate depends on us, the mind afraid 

Prays to his God in vain for needful aid. 

Calm in the heavens He views our equal fight, 
And smiling conquest proves the hero’s right. 


“The god of wars is valor” — stern he cried, 

And with a look of fell contemptuous pride 
Gazed on his rival, whose firm modest mind 
Spoke in his face, courageous and resigned. 

Now sounds the trumpet, to the dubious fray 
Rush the brave chiefs impatient of delay. 
Whate’ er of skill, whate’er of strength is known, 
By turns each daring champion proves his own. 
While all around the troops with anxious sight, 
Half pleased, half frighted, view the desperate fight. 
The flashing swords cast forth promiscuous rays, 
Blinding the eye-sight with their trembling blaze, 
As when the sun athwart the silver streams 

Darts his strong light, and breaks in quivering beams. 
The thronging crowds around with eyes intent 
Look on amazed, and wait the dread event. 

With nervous strength and fury uncontrolled, 

Full of himself, and as a lion bold 

Seems stern d’Aumale; the whiles his rival brave, 
Nor proud of strength, nor passion’s headlong slave, 
Collected in himself awaits his foe, 

Smiles at his rage, and wards each furious blow. 
In vain d’ Aumale his utmost efforts tries, 

His arm no more its wonted strength supplies, 
While cool Turenne the combat’s rage renews, 
Attacks with vigor, and with skill pursues, 

Till proud d’ Aumale sinks baffled to the ground, 
And his hot blood flows reeking from the wound; 
The champion falls; hell echoes with despair, 
And dreadful sounds affright the troubled air. 
“League, thou art all o’erthrown, the prize is won, 
Bourbon, thou hast it now — our reign is done.” 
The wretched people with lamenting cries 

Attest their grief, and rend the vaulted skies; 

D’ Aumale all weak, and stretched upon the sand, 
His glittering sword fallen useless from his hand, 
Fainting, yet strives fresh vigor to regain, 


And seems to threaten still, though all in vain. 

Fain would he speak, while deep-drawn laboring breath 
Denies him utterance in the pangs of death. 

Shame’s quickening sense augments his furious air, 
And his red eyeballs flash extreme despair. 

He heaves, he sinks, he struggles all in vain, 

His loosened limbs fall lifeless on the plain; 

To Paris’ walls he lifts his closing eye, 

Then dies indignant with a desperate sigh. 

Mayenne, thou sawest him die, and at each look 

Thy trembling nerves with shuddering horrors shook, 
Then to thy mind thy own approaching fall 

Came full, and thou wast conquered with d’Aumale. 
The soldiers now to Paris’ gates repair, 

And with slow steps their breathless hero bear. 
Entranced with woe, all silent, and amazed 

Upon the bleeding corpse the people gazed, 

That deep-gashed wound, that front with gore bespread, 
That mouth now fallen, and that unpropped head. 
Those eyes which e’en in death tremendous stare, 
While the fixed sight cast forth a livid glare, 

They saw — compassion, shame, disgrace and fear 
Choked up each cry, and dried the falling tear. 

“Twas solemn stillness all. When lo, a sound 

Which teemed with horror pierced the welkin round. 
For now the assailants with tumultuous cries 
Demand the attack, and hope the promised prize. 
Meantime the king, whom milder thoughts engage, 
Calmed their high transports, and repressed their rage. 
Stubborn howe’ er, and adverse to his will, 

Howe’ er ungrateful, ‘twas his country still; 

Hated by subjects whom he wished to save, 

The mercies they denied, his virtue gave; 

Pleased if his bounty could their crimes efface, 

And force the wretched to accept of grace. 

All desperate means he shuddered to employ, 

He sought to conquer Paris, not destroy, 


Famine perhaps, and lengthened scenes of woe 
Might bend to law a proud mistaken foe; 

Brought up in plenty, with abundance fed, 

To ease and all the train of pleasures bred; 

His people pressed by want’s impulsive sting 
Might seek for mercy from their patriot king. 
Rebellion’s sons, whom vengeance fain would spare, 
Mistook for weakness Henry’s pious care. 

His valor all forgot, in stubborn pride 

They braved their master, and the king defied. 

But when no more along the silver Seine 

The freighted vessels bear the golden grain, 

When desperate famine with her meagre train 
With death her consort spreads her baneful reign, 
In vain the wretch sends forth his piteous cries, 
Looks up in vain for food and gasping dies. 

The rich no more preserve their wasting health, 
But pine with hunger in the midst of wealth. 

No sound of joy the afflicted city knows, 

No sound, but such as witnessed direful woes. 

No more their heads with festive chaplets crowned, 
In songs of joy they send the goblet round. 

No wines provoke excess, no savory meats 
Quicken the jaded appetite. Through the lone streets, 
Emaciate, pale, with dead dull ghastly glare 

They wander victims of the fiend Despair. 

The weak old man worn out with hunger’s rage 
Sees his child perish in its cradled age; 

Here drops a family entire, and there 

Grovelling in dust, and worn with meagre care, 
The haggard wretches in life’s latest stage 

Fight for an offal with relentless rage. 

Fain would the living prey upon the dead, 

While the dry bones are kneaded into bread. 

What will not misery do? This cursed repast 
Promotes the work of death, and proves their last. 
Meantime the priests, those reverend sons of prayer 


Who preach up fasting which they never share, 
Battened in plenty, deaf to hunger’s cries, 

Which from their bounty met no wished supplies: 
Yet went they forth with true fanatic zeal 

To preach those virtues which they could not feel. 
To the poor wretch, death hanging on his eyes, 
Their liberal hand would ope the friendly skies; 
To some they talked of vengeance sent from God, 
And Henry punished with the Almighty’s rod; 

Of Paris saved by heaven’s immediate love, 

And manna dropping from the clouds above; 
O’erawed by power, by artful priests deceived, 
The crowd obsequious what they taught believed; 
Submissive, half content, resigned their breath, 
Nay, happy too, they triumphed in their death. 
With foreign troops, to swell affliction’s tide 

The famished city swarmed on every side; 

Their breasts where pity never learned to glow 
Lusted for rapine, and rejoiced in woe. 

These came from haughty Belgia’s plains, and those 
Helvetia’s monsters, hireling friends or foes. 

To mercy deaf, on misery’s sons they press 

And snatch the little from extreme distress. 

Not for the soldier’s plunder, hidden store, 

And heaped up riches, useful now no more; 

Not urged by lust, and lured by beauty’s charms, 
To force the virgin from her mother’s arms; 

Their murderous torments raged for food concealed 
Supports laid up, and pittance unrevealed. 

A woman — God! must faithful memory tell 

A deed which bears the horrid stamp of hell! 
Their flinty hearts which never felt remorse 
Robbed of her little all with brutal force. 

One tender infant left, her late fond care 

The frantic mother eyed with wild despair. 

Then furious all at once, with murderous blade 
Rushed where the dear devoted offspring played; 


The smiling babe stretched forth its little arms; 

Its helpless age, sweet looks, and guileless charms 
Spoke daggers to her, whilst her bosom burns 
With maddening rage, remorse, and love by turns. 
Fain would she backward turn, and strives to shun 
The wretched deed which famine wishes done. 
Thrice did she raise the sword, and all dismayed 
Thrice did she trembling drop the bloodless blade. 
Till furious grown in hollow voice she cries: 
“Cursed be the fruitful bed, and nuptial ties, 

And thou unhappy offspring of my womb, 
Brought into being to receive thy doom, 

Didst thou accept this idle boon of life 

To die by famine, or the tyrant’s strife? 

Shouldst thou escape their unrelenting rage 

Will pinching hunger spare thy softer age? 

Then wherefore shouldst thou live? to weep in vain 
A wretched wanderer o’er thy parent slain. 

No, die with me, ere keen reflection knows 

With bitter anguish to augment thy woes. 

Give me — thou shalt — nor wait the formal grave, 
Give back the blood thy helpless mother gave. 

I will entomb thee, and the world shall see 

A desperate crime unheard of yet in me.” 

She stopped, and frantic with extreme despair 
Plunged the keen poniard in her darling heir. 
Hither by hunger drawn, the ruffians sped 

While yet the mother on her infant fed. 

Their eyes with eager joy the place survey 

Like savage tigers gloating on their prey. 

With furious wish they scan the mansion 0’er, 
Then rush in rage and burst the jarring door. 
When, dreadful sight! a form with horror wild, 
That seemed a woman, o’er a murdered child 

Set all aghast, and in his reeking blood 

Bathed her fell hands, and sought a present food. 
“Yes,” cried the wretch, “the bloody deed is done, 


Look there, inhuman monsters— ‘tis my son. 
These hands had never worn this purple hue, 
Nor this dear offspring perished but for you. 
Now, ruffians, now with happy transport strike, 
Feed on the mother and the babe alike. 

Why heaves your breast with such unusual awe? 
Have I alone offended nature’s law? 

Why stare you all on me? such horrid food 
Befits ye best, ye lustful sons of blood.” 

Furious she spoke, and staring, desperate wild, 
Plunged home the sword, and died upon her child. 
The dreadful sight all power of speech controls, 
And harrows up e’en these barbarian souls. 

In dire amaze they cast their eyes around, 

And fear an angry God in every sound; 

While the whole city, at the scene dismayed, 
Called loud for death, the wretches’ last kind aid. 
E’en to the king the dreadful rumor ran, 

His bowels yearned — he felt himself a man. 

At each recital tender passions rose, 

And tearful mercy wept a nation’s woes. 

“O God,” he cried, “to whom my thoughts are bare, 
Who knowest all I can, and all I dare, 

To Thee I lift these hands unstained with blood, 
Thou knowest I war not ‘gainst my country’s good. 
To me impute not nor their crimes nor woes, 

Let Mayenne say, from whence the ruin flows. 
For all these ills let him advance the plea, 

Which tyrants only use, necessity; 

To be thy country’s foe, Mayenne, be thine, 

To be its father, be that duty mine. 

I am their father, and would wish to spare 
Rebellious children with a father’s care. 

Should my compassion then but madly arm 

A desperate rebel to extend his harm? 

Or must I lose my regal crown to show 
Indulgent mercy on a subject foe? 


Yes — let him live, and if such mercy cost 

So dear a price as all my kingdoms lost, 

Let this memorial dignify my grave, 

To rule o’er foes I sought not, but to save.” 

He spoke, and bade the storms of vengeance cease, 
And hushed the tumults with returning peace. 
Paris again her cheerful accents heard, 

And willing troops obeyed their Henry’s word. 
Now on the walls the throng impetuous swarms, 
And all around, pale, trembling, wasted forms, 
Stalk like the ghosts, which from the shades of night, 
Compelled by magic force, revisit light, 

When potent magi with enchantments fell 

Invoke the powers below, and startle hell. 

What admiration swelled each happy breast 

To find a guardian in their foe professed! 

By their own chiefs deserted and betrayed, 

An adverse army lent a willing aid. 

These pikes, which late dealt slaughter all around, 
With desperate force no longer reared to wound, 
Now kindly raised to second Henry’s care, 

On their stained points the cheering nurture bear. 
“Are these,” said they, “the monsters of mankind? 
Are these the workings of a tyrant mind? 

This the proud king, sad outcast of his God, 

His passions’ easy slave, and people’s rod? 

No, ‘tis the image of that power above, 

Who acts with justice, and delights in love; 

He triumphs, yet forgives, nor seeks to show 
Revenge’s malice on a conquered foe. 

Nay more, he comforts, and with royal grace 
Extends assistance to a rebel race. 

Be Discord banished from this glorious hour, 
And our blood flow but to cement his power; 
And steady zeal, no longer faction’s slave, 

For him employ that life he wished to save.” 
Such was the language Paris’ sons expressed, 


While soft emotions filled each grateful breast. 
But who alas! can strong assurance ground 

On sickly friendship, which exhales in sound? 
What hopes from such a race so light and vain, 
Who only idly rise to fall again? 

For now the priests, whose cursed designing arts 
Had raised the flames of discord in their hearts, 
Flocked round the people— “O ye sons of shame, 
Cowards in war, and Christians but in name, 

Is’t thus your weakness from your God would fly, 
Think on the martyrs and resolve to die; 

Think on the paths their holy army trod, 

Nor for preserving life, offend your God. 

Think of the crown religion’s sure to bring, 

Nor wait for pardon from a tyrant king. 

Fain would he lead your steady faith astray, 

And warp your conscience to his dangerous way. 
With zeal defend religion’s holy laws, 

Death has no terrors in a Christian cause.” 

So spake they vengeful, and with purpose dire 
Blackened the king, till fell rebellion’s fire 
Flamed out afresh, and full of desperate strife 
They scorn to own the debt of forfeit life. 

Midst all these clamors Henry’s virtue known 
Pierced through the skies to God’s eternal throne. 
Louis, from whom the Bourbon race begun, 

Saw now the roll of time completely done, 

When his son’s error should be purged away, 
And pure religion beam her certain ray. 

Then from his breast fled all the train of fears, 
And faith established dried up all his tears. 

Then soothing hope, and fond paternal love, 
Proved his sure guides to heavenly paths above. 
Before all time, in pure effulgence bright, 

The God of gods had placed His throne of light; 
Heaven is beneath His feet; power, wisdom, love, 
Compose His essence; while the saints above, 


Triumphant hosts, partake unfading joys, 

Which neither grief disturbs, nor time destroys. 
He speaks, the earth is changed, and frail mankind, 
The sport of error, and in councils blind, 

Events perceived, but causes undescried, 

Accuse God’s wisdom in their selfish pride. 
Such were the Goths of old, and barbarous Huns, 
The numerous Turk, and Afric’s tawny sons. 

All nations have their mighty tyrant, all 

Rise in their turns, and hasten to their fall. 

Yet not forever tyrants sway their land, 

Oft falls the sceptre in more favored hands, 

And heaven’s vicegerents, in their actions known, 
Dispense God’s favors from a royal throne. 

Now Louis, fire of Bourbon’s glorious race, 

In plaintive words addressed the throne of grace. 
“Lord of the world, if from these azure skies 
Thou lookest on mortals with considering eyes, 
See how rebellion’s hateful treason stains 

The generous sons on famed Lutetia’s plains. 

If all unmindful of a subject’s awe, 

They spurn their king, nor heed the royal law, 
‘Tis for Thy faith their ardent bosoms feel, 

And disobedience springs from holy zeal. 
Behold the king, of tried illustrious worth, 

The terror, love, example of the earth, 

With so much virtues couldst Thou form his mind, 
To leave him pathless, and in errors blind? 

Must Thy most perfect work forego all bliss, 
And only Henry thank his God amiss? 

Let him henceforth mistaken notions shun, 

Give France a master and the Church a son. 

The ready subjects to their monarch bring 

And to his subjects restore the king. 

So in Thy praise may all our hearts unite, 

And a whole city worship God aright.” 





His humble prayers the eternal Maker heard, 

And spoke assent; earth trembled at His word: 

The Leaguers stood amazed, and Henry’s breast 
Glowed with that faith which God Himself impressed. 
When from her mansion, near the eternal throne, 
Truth dear to mortals, though sometimes unknown, 
Descends a veil of clouds, with ample shade 
Concealed from mortal ken the lovely maid, 

Till by degrees, as at the approach of day, 

The shadowy mist melts all dissolved away: 

Full to the sight now all the goddess shone, 

Clear as heaven’s light, and cheerful as the sun. 
Henry, whose bosom from his early youth 


Had felt the longing of eternal truth, 

With faith avowed, and pure religion glows, 
Which baffles man, and reason darkly knows; 
With will convinced reveres the holy see, 
Which always one, howe’er dispersed and free; 
Beneath one chief adores in every place, 

In all her happy saints, God’s wondrous grace. 
Christ, for our sins who shed His purest blood, 
Now for His chosen flock, the living food, 

To the king’s self who bows with secret dread, 
Shows his true godhead in the hallowed bread; 
The monarch, deep impressed with holy awe, 
Adores the wonders of the sacred law. 

Now sainted Louis, at the Lord’s command, 
The peaceful olive waving in his hand, 

Came down from heaven; a ready guide to bring 
To Paris’ opening walls their convert king. 

In God’s own name, by whom all monarchs reign, 
He entered Paris; while the Leaguer train 

Bow submissive; e’en the meddling priests 
Are dumb, and all around with jocund feasts 
And cries of joy the vaulted heavens ring, 

And hail at once a conquerer, father, king. 
Henceforth all nations owned his regal state, 
Too soon determined, as begun too late. 

The Austrian trembled; and by Rome approved, 
In Henry’s virtues was his Rome beloved. 
Discord was exiled from Lutetia’s shore, 

And Mayenne brave, a rebel now no more, 
Himself his province, in subjection brings, 

The best of subjects to the best of kings. 


END OF THE HENRIADE. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS 








Translated by William F. Fleming 


The Maid of Orleans was written c. 1730 and quickly circulated in a 
manuscript form to the horror and outrage of many who read it. In 1762, 
Voltaire published a highly edited version of the text, but it was not until the 
nineteenth century that the poem was officially published in its original 
form. The author began to compose the work after he was challenged at a 
dinner party held at the Duke of Richelieu’s to write a poem about Joan of 
Arc. The author believed there were so many absurdities and falsifications 
surrounding the accounts of her life that it would be far better for him to 
compose a mock epic poem on the subject. While she was yet to be 
canonised, Joan of Arc was considered a national hero and martyr, who had 
been unjustly executed in violation of the rules of the Catholic Church. The 
esteem by which she was held and her importance as a figure of national 
and religious pride and identity were illustrated by the Catholic League 
using her as symbol for their struggle during the Wars of Religion against 
the Huguenots in the seventeenth century. In fact, she is still often utilised 
as a figurehead by the nationalists and the far-right in France as someone 
who strove to defeat an invading foreign foe. 

However, Voltaire chose to write a deeply satirical poem about the 
historical heroine, portraying her as a simple village idiot, introducing the 
idea that King Charles VII of France was busy cavorting with his mistress 
when the country was under attack from England. The poem contains a 
series of fairly lewd passages and while Joan is allowed to retain her image 
of chastity and purity, Voltaire does suggest that the prominent eleventh 
century preacher and founder of the Abbey at Fontevrault, Robert 
d’Arbrissel, enjoyed the company of nuns. Though the author’s depiction of 
Joan outraged and offended elements of French society, the actual target of 
the satire is once again those very powerful and hypocritical institutions. 
He wished to mock and expose the way in which they appropriated the 
story of Joan to reinforce their own positions of power. 





Nineteenth century depiction of Joan of Arc 
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Robert d’Arbrissel 


NOTE 


THE most famous and most debated of Voltaire’s poems was “La Pucelle 
d’Orleans.” It caused him half a lifetime of worry. At the duke of 
Richelieu’s supper-table the author was challenged to write a poem on the 
legendary heroine. He replied that there were so many absurdities in the 
story that it was fitter to be the subject of a mock-heroic burlesque rather 
than an epic, which a minor poet had attempted. Accordingly he produced 
several cantos in quick succession, which took the reading world by storm. 
Copies multiplied rapidly and spread through the court circles of Europe. 
The famous romances of France and Italy were racily told, they are classics 
to-day in all languages, and Voltaire simply followed the accepted rule in 
method of treatment and free style. The poem was begun in 1730. By 1740 
so many hundred written versions and detached cantos were in circulation, 
greatly to the annoyance of the author, that Madame du Chatelet, unknown 
to Voltaire, employed a printer to issue an edition. Though the work was in 
progress, and heavy expense incurred, he peremptorily stopped the press. 
His enemies in Paris got hold of portions of the manuscript and used them 
mercilessly against him. At last, in self vindication, he issued his own 
printed edition in 1762. His literary calumniators are repaid with interest in 
several of the cantos, as the notes explain. In this brilliant poem Voltaire had 
no desire to minimize the patriotic service Joan of Arc so nobly rendered 
France, a service better understood now, thanks to sound historians, than in 
Voltaire’s time. His satire is directed at the influence behind the scenes, 
whose purposes were to foster and magnify mythical elements in any story 
above the legitimate features and the known facts. 


AUX QUARANTE DE L’ACADEMIE 
FRANCAISE, INSTITUT NATIONAL DE 
FRANCE. 


MESSIEURS: C’est avec un sentiment de profond respect pour vous et de 
défiance de moi-méme, que J’ai la présomption de vous offrir le résultat de 
mes veilles. 

A quel corps plus honorable, puis-je dédier ma traduction de la Pucelle 
de VOLTAIRE, qu’a celui que représente cette fameuse association 
littéraire dont ce grand homme était membre? 

Pouvais-je réfléchir sur l’abondant génie, le génie presque universel, de 
cet homme incomparable, sans reporter mes idées sur |’Académie si 
justement célébre qu’il a illustré, et qui revit aujourdhui si dignement en 
Vous! en Vous, Messieurs, les premiers dépositaires, les conservateurs 
perpétuels de ce feu sacré qui réchauffe les esprits et embrase les coeurs de 
tous les protégés des Muses qui ont le bonheur d’étre dignes. Citoyens de la 
République des Lettres. 


Je suis, Messieurs, 

Avec les sentimens du plus profond respect, 
Votre trés obéissant et dévoué serviteur, 

W. H. IRELAND. 


Paris, ce 25 Mars, 1822. 


EPISTOLARY PREFACE. 


ADDRESSED TO 
L. H. SCIPIO, COUNT DU ROURE, 
MARQUESS OF GRISAC. 


SIR: Among the numerous literary characters who have enlightened me by 
their opinions, or honored me with their approbation on perusing detached 
specimens of my literary labor, no favorable decision has proved so 
gratifying to my mind as the commendatory sentiments you have expressed 
on reading this translation, a sentiment inspired from a thorough conviction 
of your profound acquirements as a scholar and a man of letters, as well as 
the consummate knowledge you possess of the English language, equally 
with that of your own nation. 

Persons intimately acquainted with the French tongue, and in particular 
with the naive style of “La Pucelle”’ of Voltaire, are best enabled to 
appreciate the arduous task I have so long toiled to accomplish; and to 
whom, therefore, could I more consistently address these pages than to 
yourself, Sir, whose favorable fiat insures a passport for my volumes in 
those societies which would consign them to oblivion, if, upon perusal they 
had been unauthorized by a sanction so truly flattering to my mind, as that 
which is derived from your cool judgment, ripened experience, and 
expanded understanding. 

It has long been customary, Sir, to raise the voice against Voltaire’s 
“Pucelle d’Orléans;” to speak of the poem in society was regarded as a 
flagrant misdemeanor; but to have perused it became almost a crime against 
morality and virtue. Let us now inquire from whence has arisen all this 
vindictive acrimony; does it derive its source from these alleged attacks 
against the welfare of society; from the playful ebullitions of an amorous 
muse, or from the piquant badinage, the pointed satire, which so frequently 
characterizes the composition? No! — certain clerics have been its openly 
avowed, as well as insidious, enemies, not on account of the love effusions 
wherewith it abounds, or the satirical shafts so frequently directed against 
human frailties, and the vices of the great, nor the Castigat ridendo mores 


which so eminently characterizes most of our author’s writings; all these 
would then have been regarded as mere bagatelles by claimant directors of 
consciences. 

I am perfectly well aware, Sir, that in transmitting my present labor to 
the public, I shall excite the hostility of some individuals; for Voltaire has 
perhaps more enemies in England than in France, where their number is 
trifling when opposed to the host of his admirers. I must, however, console 
myself with this reflection, that it is the inevitable fate of literary men never 
to afford universal satisfaction; that I am the first who has adventured upon 
the perilous task of translating this satirical masterpiece in English verse, 
cannot be denied, and my only hope is, that it may be found sufficiently 
expressive of the sense of the original to insure it a place on the library shelf 
with the rest of Voltaire’s works already published in English; as in that 
case, the summit of my wishes will be accomplished. 

We are told that there are some truths which ought not to be 
disseminated at all times — I doubt it, but nobody doubts that there exists 
many which cannot be too widely promulgated, and of the latter class the 
most prominent are certainly those which, by divesting religion of her 
masquerade costume, leave her exposed, in all her pristine purity, a steady 
beacon for men to wonder at and revere. 

Let me ask what is to be found in the “Pucelle d’ Orléans” that mitigates 
in the smallest degree against the sober credence of a rational Protestant? 
and it is to a Protestant nation that I now address myself. 

Voltaire has been attacked as an atheist, than which there does not exist a 
more flagrant untruth. Let his works stand the test, and if from their perusal 
his denial of an Omniscient Ruler can be inferred, then my assertion falls to 
the ground. In speaking of the Divinity, all those who are conversant with 
the invaluable productions of Voltaire, must have read with sentiments of 
delight his philosophical refutation of atheism; neither should be forgotten 
his uniform argument upon this momentous point, when in familiar 
conversation, which was: “That the existence of a watch proved there was a 
watch-maker.” 

Some things only derive worth and honor from the antiquity of their 
origin; no matter what changes may have been wrought from the experience 
of ages, we must still pay homage to the antique scare-crow, as the Chinese 
or Hindoos to their hideous idols, for no other reason than because they are 


invested with the sacred erugo of time, and uniformly lauded by the Lama 
and the Bonzes. 

By the same parity of reasoning, as our poet did not think fit to square 
his opinions precisely by those of the clergy, but, profiting from the 
expansion of human intellect, attacked their legerdemain system, and, 
having rubbed off the rust from the stupendous and sacred beacon, left its 
broad surface polished to the view. For this courageous attack on 
superstition, stained with the blood of innocence, our author, in the 
estimation of Catholic churchmen, was unjustly set down as an apostate to 
every sacred institution. 

Bolingbroke, your great and enlightened uncle, Sir, states that there 
never appeared a religion in the world which tended more decidedly to 
insure the peace and happiness of human nature, than that taught by Jesus 
Christ and His disciples. “Adore the Eternal!” exclaims Rousseau, “and all 
the phantoms of atheism will vanish before you.” 

“The honest man believes in God from conviction, and has therefore 
nothing to dread from the attacks of atheism. If even such a monster as an 
atheist should succeed in bewildering his reason, his heart would never fail 
to prevent its total alienation; though borne down by the weight of twenty 
sophisms, it would still exclaim: ‘I feel there is a God.’” 

Such were the opinions, of what are termed “free-thinkers,” and so 
thought Voltaire, who never attacks the purity of the code laid down by 
Christ and His apostles; it is the abuse of these tenets he so nervously 
arraigns, and still more that class of men whose sordid interests had 
impelled them to support such opinions in direct opposition to the impulses 
of reason and common sense. 

The road to heaven was never intended to be by indirect ways; the 
system of the Almighty is perspicuous as the noon-day sun; it is implanted 
in the heart of every man, for while conscience inhabits the human breast, 
little is required to teach us the will of our Creator, whose laws are 
promulgated by the Divine Redeemer, unaccompanied by all the mystic and 
farcical appendages of human invention. 

It has too frequently been the lot of the writer when in promiscuous 
society, to hear the principles of Voltaire, and our poem in particular, 
stigmatized with a flippancy of style that bespoke these were but the 
hackneyed criticisms of years gone by, and upon examination of such 
pseudo censors, their knowledge of our philosopher’s productions has 


frequently consisted in a mere recapitulation of the abusive opinions of his 
bitterest enemies, just as we find individuals extolling the sublime and 
erudite flights of Milton, or the abstruse and profound reasonings of Locke, 
who never perused beyond a few quotations from the former, or dipped 
deeper than the title-page of the latter; nay, to such a point can illiberality be 
extended, that instances are to be found upon record of the printed and 
published condemnation of our “Pucelle” by British authors who neither 
were nor are masters of the French tongue. 

How much it is to be regretted that men will not take the trouble of 
examining what occurs within the scope of their own inquiry ere they 
presume to condemn that with which they are wholly unacquainted. Many 
of my readers have heard our hackneyed Christmas Carol, nor would they 
credit that lines such as the following could be publicly exposed and sold 
for the edification of the multitude during the period of our Saviour’s 
annual festival; yet the fact is not less certain. These verses are transcribed 
from this printed morceau as published and sold by T. Evans, Long Lane, 
Smithfield, and to be found in the well-known collections of popular 
ballads: 


Joseph was an old man; and an old man was he; 

And he married Mary, queen of Galilee; 

When Joseph he had his cozen Mary got, 

But Mary proved big with child, by whom Joseph knew not. 


As Joseph and Mary walked through the garden gay, 
Where the cherries they grew upon every tree, 

O! then bespoke Mary, with words both meek and mild, 
Gather me some cherries, Joseph, they run so in my mind, 
Gather me some cherries, for I am with child. 

Then bespoke Joseph, with words most unkind, 

Let those gather thee cherries who got thee with child. 
Then bespoke Jesus, all in his mother’s womb, 

Go to the tree, Mary, and it shall bow down, 

And the highest branch shall bow down to Mary’s knee, 
And she shall gather cherries by one, two and three. 


After lines such as the foregoing, Sir, what can be reasonably adduced 
against our “Pucelle,” which is only perused by persons gifted to a certain 
extent with a liberal education, and who are consequently enabled to reject 
any passages mitigating in the smallest degree against the cause of religion, 
whilst the above carol being disseminated for centuries among the people 
only tends to debase and familiarize one of the most sacred mysteries of our 
faith, by placing it upon a level with their own vulgar and indecent 
conceptions. 

Among the number of those who presume to censure our great poet, very 
few are perhaps aware that his enemies allege his predilection for English 
sentiments as one of his predominant crimes; in “Les Pensées de Monsieur 
Thomas sur Voltaire,” among numerous other attacks of this nature is the 
following: “Pendant que Voltaire, cet écrivain nourri des maximes 
anglaises, s’abandonnait a une liberté effrenée de penser et de dire les 
choses les plus dangereuses, etc.” 

“While Voltaire, that writer nourished with English maxims, abandoned 
himself to an unlicenced liberty of thinking and speaking the most 
dangerous things, etc.” Can any liberal-minded Briton depreciate the 
admirer of his own boasted independency of principle as regards religious 
and political tolerance, for applauding which our writer was invariably 
attacked by a literary phalanx at home. Is it fair; is it noble? 

If we consider this poem, Sir, in an amatory point of view and compare it 
with the multifarious productions of a similar description, we shall find that 
every common song-book publicly exposed for sale abounds in descriptions 
more florid than those contained in the pages of the “Pucelle,” as the 
ebullitions of Captain Morris and innumerable others will make manifest. 

Grave divines and schoolmen descant with sang froid upon the refined 
touches of Anacreon so faithfully and exquisitely rendered into English by 
the fanciful pen of Mr. Moore, many of whose delightful poems printed 
under the assumed name of Little might put to the blush even the enamored 
donkey of Saint Denis, when compared with the flights of Voltaire. The 
licentious tales of “Boccaccio” as translated, are universally admitted and 
spoken of, as well as those of our Dryden, Prior, and Swift. 

Armstrong’s “OEconomy of Love,” may be had upon every book-stall, 
while the “Basia,” of Joannes Secundus graces the library shelf, with its 
conclusive “Epithalamium,” than which there does not exist upon literary 
record a poetical specimen more superlatively beautiful, or more indelicate. 


In short, to enter upon a recapitulation of proofs such as the foregoing, 
would be to swell my preface into a volume; wherefore, let me inquire why 
the “Pucelle d’Orléans” should alone be condemned, and that too by 
persons who, for the most part, have never given it a fair and dispassionate 
perusal? 

If the attacks upon Voltaire had been virulent during his lifetime, they 
were redoubled at his decease, insomuch so, that the pen of romance could 
not out-Herod the gross and ludicrous fabrications which were disseminated 
by priests and their myrmidons, in order to render his death-bed a raw-head 
and bloody-bones to future skeptics. Among other amusing tales, we are 
gravely assured that our poor poet writhed in the convulsive torments of the 
damned, whereas the simple and well-authenticated fact runs as follows: 

The incumbent of the parish of Saint Sulpice (the Curé), who had several 
times waited upon Voltaire during his last illness without eliciting anything 
particular from him, happened to be present at the period of his dissolution, 
when approaching the bed of death, he made some inquiries respecting his 
faith, to which Voltaire replied in the following words: 

“Monsieur le Curé, laissez-moi mourir en paix”—” Curate, leave me to 
die in peace!” — upon which as a conclusive effort collecting his whole 
strength, he turned his back and expired without a groan, and as a man 
sinking into a quiet slumber. 

I shall terminate what I have to say respecting Voltaire as an author, by 
making my readers acquainted with two remarkable circumstances in regard 
to this sublime genius, which are perhaps known to but few. One is, that 
although he wrote and published works during the lapse of more than sixty 
years, yet he seldom or never affixed his name to any one production. The 
other fact, still more extraordinary, is that he never sold a manuscript or put 
one shilling into his pocket arising from the sale of any of his literary 
labors, notwithstanding all that the base calumny of some of his Grub Street 
opponents has maliciously alleged to the contrary. The fact is simply this: 
he made a present of everything he wrote to relieve some of his indigent 
friends and men of letters. He published his celebrated commentary on the 
productions of Comeille for the express purpose of raising a sum sufficient 
for the marriage portion of his great granddaughter, whom he sought for, 
rescued from indigence, and to whom he gave a most liberal education. 

It is true that Voltaire died possessing a fortune of nearly four thousand 
pounds per annum, but it must also be remembered, first, that he came into 


the world enjoying at least six hundred a year, his father having occupied 
the post of treasurer to the Chamber dés Comptes; secondly, that he had a 
very long minority; thirdly, that he was fortunate enough to enter into a 
speculation when the disastrous speculation of John Law, termed the 
Mississippi bubble, ruined one-half of the moneyed interest of France, by 
which he considerably increased his revenue; fourthly, that he was a man of 
the strictest economy, and laid it down as an axiom, to dedicate one hour in 
the day to his private concerns; fifthly, that he lived the best part of a 
century, and able calculators will decide whether greater fortunes are not to 
be acquired by savings than by direct gains. For the truth of this assertion I 
appeal to the Earl of Lauderdale, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo, our three 
most illustrious writers on political economy, of the present century. 

Having done with my author, Sir, I shall now proceed to say something 
in regard to the literary history of our poem. 

In the translation of the preface annexed to the edition of Kehl, which 
will be found translated in the second volume, mention is made of the 
numerous variations inserted in the different publications of the “Pucelle.” 
They are indeed very considerable, and for the most part extracted from that 
of 1756. The “Episode of Corisandre,” forming a canto complete, is quite 
irrelevant to the subject-matter of the poem, which, conjoined with the 
multiplied emendations and additions, rendered it difficult to ascertain what 
was really the production of Voltaire, nor could any positive judgment be 
formed upon this subject, as the first edition published by Beaumelle and 
Maubert in 1755 was arranged from a manuscript consisting of fifteen 
Arguments, which they separated according to their own fancies, for, 
conceiving, as it is imagined, that an epic poem ought to consist of an even 
number of chapters, they made a new division of the poem, sometimes 
allotting to it eighteen and at others twenty-four cantos by subdividing them 
more or less into two; in other respects their editions do not contain a 
greater portion of matter than was to be found in the mutilated manuscript 
of which they had piratically acquired possession. At length, the author, in 
order to put a stop to these surreptitious publications, determined, in 1762, 
upon issuing his real work to the public, forming but twenty arguments, six 
of which had not till then been known, viz.: the eighth, ninth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, nineteenth, and twentieth; the “Episode of Corisandre” he also 
suppressed, adding the eighteenth chapter which had appeared separately in 
1764, so that the number of cantos, as allowed by the author, remains at 


twenty-one, being those contained in the present translation, thus 
comprising the work as acknowledged by Voltaire to the French Academy, 
and the same which has uniformly met the public eye since that epoch. 

If we may be permitted, Sir, to form an idea of the merits of a work from 
its rapid and extensive sale (and for my own part I do not know that there 
exists a better criterion), then most assuredly the “Pucelle d’Orléans” must 
occupy a predominant and almost unique figure in the scale of literary 
efforts, since it is a known fact that the press has never disseminated a poem 
in any age or country which has commanded a similar success; to hazard an 
opinion respecting the number of copies sold would be ridiculous, as every 
research has been made by the translator to ascertain if possible how many 
editions have been printed, but even this attempt has proved altogether 
abortive; we may, notwithstanding, judge of the fact in some measure, by 
stating that Beaumarchais’ editions singly, out of the numerous impressions 
that have appeared from different editors, consumed no less than sixty- 
seven thousand copies of Voltaire’s works, complete in seventy, and in 
ninety-two volumes; we therefore leave our readers to form a conjecture as 
to what must have been the vent of this detached poem, printed singly in 
every form, at all prices, and incessantly issuing from the presses of the 
several states of Europe during the last half-century. 

As the above statement, Sir, tends to prove the uncalculable sale which 
Voltaire’s original poem has commanded, I must now acquaint the public 
that it requires a residence in France to ascertain the furore still 
predominating throughout the well-informed classes of the community for 
the perusal of this work; in vain has the Chapter of Notre Dame of Paris 
with the Archbishop at its head, thundered forth anathemas against the 
writings of our author; in vain have discourses been delivered from the 
pulpit to the same effect; the rage continues unabated, and at the present 
period no less than four editions of the works of Voltaire and Rousseau have 
emanated from the Parisian presses, to the complete discomfiture of 
unrelenting intolerance. 

Many sarcasms and topics contained in the “Pucelle” were levelled at 
local circumstances, or referred to personages and historical events, with 
which the English reader, generally speaking, would be _ wholly 
unacquainted; the translator has in consequence found it absolutely 
necessary to enlarge considerably upon the annotating part of the work, as 
otherwise the drift of the author must very frequently have remained 


unintelligible. In the course of these elucidations, which have required no 
small degree of research, the writer, however, presumes to flatter himself 
that his labors will not prove altogether unentertaining or divested of 
instruction; and with regard to any badinage contained in the progress of his 
numerous notes, he conceives it necessary to remark, that such style was 
merely adopted to keep pace with the playful spirit displayed by the poet; a 
fact sufficiently exemplified throughout every page of this grand serio- 
comic production. 


I am, my Lord, 
Your most obedient, and very humble Servant, 
W. H. IRELAND. 


LETTER OF MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE TO THE 
FRENCH ACADEMY. 


GENTLEMEN: I believe it only appertains to those who, like you, are 
placed at the head of literature, to attenuate the new torments to which 
authors have been exposed for some time past. When a theatrical piece is 
represented at Paris, if attended by success, it is in the first instance 
transcribed during representations, and then printed abounding with faults. 
If it so happens that the curious become possessed of the imperfect 
transcript of a work, all expedition is used in order to arrange the 
manuscript, by filling up the deficiencies in the best manner possible; and 
then a volume is boldly ushered forth to the public, bearing the name of an 
author to whom it does not belong. This is at once disfiguring and robbing 
him, and it is thus two years back that a production appeared under my 
name bearing the ridiculous title of a “Universal History,” comprised in two 
small volumes, without method or order, which would not suffice to contain 
the history of a single city, and wherein every date was erroneous. If it so 
happens that they cannot print the work which they possess, manuscript 
copies are sold; and it is in this manner, I am given to understand, that some 
mutilated and falsified fragments are handed about purporting to be 
Memoirs which I collected from the public Archives respecting the war of 
1741. In a similar manner is published a literary badinage composed thirty 
years back, upon the same subject as rendered Chapelain so famous. The 
manuscript copies of this work, forwarded to me from Paris, are of such a 
nature that a man who has the honor of holding the rank of your colleague, 
— who pretends to have some knowledge of his own tongue, — and who 
has acquired a portion of taste in your society and from your writings, can 
never be supposed to have committed them to paper. It has been recently 
printed in a manner no less ridiculous than revolting to the feelings. This 
poem first appeared at Frankfort, though announced as from the Louvain 
press; and two more impressions have likewise issued forth in Holland, 
which are precisely as incorrect as the foregoing. 

This shameful abuse of attributing to us, works which are not of our 
composition, and of falsifying and mutilating those that are, and thus 


vending our name, can only be obliterated by the ignominy into which those 
tenebrous effusions should be precipitated. 

To you, Gentlemen, it appertains, as well as to the Academies formed 
after your model and of which I have the honor of being a member, to yield 
redress; for, when individuals like yourselves raise the voice to reprehend 
works which emanate from ignorance and cupidity, that public which you 
enlighten is soon disabused. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
with every sentiment of respect, 


etc., etc. 


VOLTAIRE. 


ANSWER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


SIR: The Academy is truly sensible of the pain which you must experience 
on account of the pirated and disfigured publication of which you complain. 
This, however, is a misfortune attendant upon celebrity; and what ought to 
afford you consolation, Sir, is an assurance that such readers as are capable 
of appreciating the merits of your writings, will never think of attributing to 
your pen the works placed to your account by ignorance and malice, while 
at the same time, every liberal mind participates in your suffering. In thus 
detailing the sentiments of the Academy, I beg you will rest persuaded of 
the consideration with which 

I am, etc., etc., 

(Signed) DUCLOS, Perpetual Secretary. 


Not long after the date of these letters appeared a new edition of the 
“Pucelle,” in which care was taken to insert them, together with an 
advertisement and other satirical pieces against M. de Voltaire; from 
whence it may be very justly inferred that the first editors were his enemies, 
or despicable men, who, in order to procure money from a bookseller, 
violated a sacred depository in thus falsifying and endangering the 
reputation of a great man. The persons accused of this infamous proceeding 
were La Beaumelle and Maubert. 

In these pirated editions, Calvin is found figuring at the period of Charles 
the Seventh; everything is disfigured by absurdities without number: an 
unfrocked Capuchin who assumed the name of Maubert, was the author of 
the most scandalous piracy, which was only executed for the amusement of 
the vulgar. 


CANTO I. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE CHASTE LOVES OF CHARLES THE SEVENTH AND AGNES 
SOREL. — ORLEANS BESIEGED BY THE ENGLISH. — 
APPARITION OF SAINT DENIS. ETC. 


THE praise of saints my lyre shall not rehearse, 
Feeble my voice, and too profane my verse; 
Yet shall my Muse to laud our Joan incline, 
Who wrought, ‘tis said, such prodigies divine; 
Whose virgin hand revived the drooping flower, 
And gave to Gallia’s lily tenfold power; 
Rescued its monarch from the impending fate 
So dreaded from victorious England’s hate; 
Made him give praise at Rheims to God adored, 
While on his temples holy oil was poured: 
Although in visage Joan appeared the maid, 
Although in stays and petticoat arrayed, 

With boldest heroes she sustained her part, 

For Joan possessed a Roland’s dauntless heart: 
For me, much better should I love by night 

A lamb-like beauty, to inspire delight; 

But soon you’|l find thro’ every glowing page, 
That Joan of Arc could boast the lion’s rage; 
You’ll tremble at those feats she dared essay 
How dauntlessly, she braved the bloody fray; 
But greatest of these rare exploits you’ ll hear, 
Was, that she kept virginity — a year. 


O Chapelain! O thou whose violin 
Produced of old so harsh, so vile a din; 
Whose bow Apollo’s malediction had, 
Which scraped his history in notes so sad; 
Old Chapelain, to honor thy dull Muse, 


In me thy genius, thou wouldst fain infuse; 
But no, I’ll none on’t, ‘tis for me unfit, 

Far better suited to Motte Houdart’s wit, 
Whose brain produced the Iliad Travesty, 
Or to some friend, of his academy. 


One Easter-tide, good Charles in youthful prime, 
At Tours renowned, thought fit to spend his time 
Where, at a ball, for much he loved to dance, 

It so fell out, that for the good of France, 

He found a maid who beggared all compare, 
Named Agnes Sorel, — Love had framed the fair: 
Let your warm fancy youthful Flora trace, 

Of heavenly Venus add the enchanting grace, 
The wood nymph’s stature and bewitching guise, 
With Love’s seductive air and brilliant eyes, 
Adeline’s art, the siren’s dulcet strain, 

All she possessed; and, in her rosy chain, 

The sage and hero each might have been proud, 
And monarchs linked, before her beauty bowed; 
To see her, love her, feel the kindling fire, 

The ardent flame, the soft, the fond-desire; 

To tremble and regard with dove-like eyes, 

To strive to speak and utter naught but sighs, 
Her hands, with a caressing hand to hold, 

Till panting all the-flames her breast enfold. 

By turns each other’s tender pains impart, 

And own the luscious thrill that sways the heart; 
To please, in short, the task is of a day, 

For kings in love have a peculiar way. 

Agnes, well versed in the seductive art, 

‘Neath veil mysterious strove to play her part, 
Veil of thin gauze, through which will always pry 
The envious courtier’s keen, malignant eye.’ 


To mask this business, and that none might know, 
The king made choice of Counsellor Bonneau; 


Sure confidant, well versed in each device, 

Who filled a certain post not over nice: 

One who at court, where fangled terms they lend, 
Is commonly esteemed the prince’s friend; 

But, in the town, and where vile peasants live, 
Pimp is the name such vulgar people give. 

Where Loire majestic winds limpid flood, 

A stately castle on the margin stood,” 

“Twas Bonneauw’s: thither was one night conveyed, 
Upon the silvery stream the blushing maid; 

There Charles in darkness to his Agnes hied; 
They supped, while Bonneau served the rosy tide; 
No pomp was seen, ‘twas all for pleasure wrought; 
Feasts of the Gods, ye are to this but naught. 


Each fired alike with Love’s ecstatic ray, 

Maddened with passion, to their hopes a prey, 

Darted warm looks which every wish inspired, 
Forerunners of the pleasures they desired. 

Their converse tender, nor with coarseness fraught, 
Spurred the impatience that usurped each thought; 
The prince inflamed, with eyes her charms devoured, 
While in her ear, Love’s tender tale he poured, 

With feverish touch, her lily hand caressed, 

While oft his knees ‘gainst hers were closely pressed. 


The banquet finished, music played awhile, 
The air Italian, in chromatic style; 

Flutes, hautboys, viols, softly breathed around, 
While three melodious voices swelled the sound; 
They sang in allegory, and the strain 

Told of those heroes mighty love had slain, 
Who fled of sounding glory the career, 

To please the tender fair they loved most dear. 
The concert echoed from concealed alcove, 
Close to the chamber, then the scene of love. 
Thus beauteous Agnes, the discreet and wise, 


Heard all, but was not seen by human eyes. 
The moon’s pale course spoke midnight near at hand; 
The hour for bliss, which lovers understand. 


In a recess adorned, which met the gaze, 

Neither obscure, nor filled by splendid rays, 
Between two rich embroidered sheets were laid 
The dazzling beauties of the heavenly maid. 
Near the alcove a portal open stood, 

Which gentle Alix, dame expert and good, 

The chamber quitting never thought to close. 

O! you in whose soft breasts the passion glows, 
Lovers, ‘tis you can feel the sharp desire, 

The strong impatience of great Gallia’s sire. 

The graceful tresses that adorned his head, 
Already were with choicest perfumes spread, 

He came! O! tender moment, blissful night, 

He sprang towards his mistress with delight! 
Quick throbbed their hearts; both tender love and shame 
The cheek of Agnes tinged with roseate flame; 
But bashfulness soon fled; the lover’s arms 
Banished all fears, save tender love’s alarms; 
Dazzled, enchanted were his ardent eyes, 

That wildly gazed upon the heavenly prize: 

Who but would worship, that like him had pressed 
A neck in fairest alabaster dressed; 

Two rising orbs at equal distance placed, 
Heaving and falling, by Love’s pencil traced, 
Each crowned with vermil blood of damask rose; 
Enchanting bosom which ne’er knew repose, 
You seemed the gaze and pressure to invite, 

And wooed the longing lips to seek delight 


Ever complying with my reader’s taste, 
I mean to paint as low as Agnes’ waist; 
To show that symmetry, devoid of blot, 
Where Argus’ self could not discern a spot; 


But virtue, which the world good manners calls, 
Stops short my hand, — And lo! the pencil falls. 


In Agnes all was beauty, all was fair, 
Voluptuousness, whereof she had her share, 
Spurred every sense which instant took th’ alarm, 
Adding new grace to every brilliant charm 

It animated: Love can use disguise, 

And pleasure heightens beauty in our eyes. 

Three months they shared this ecstasy of joy, 

Nor did one envious cloud their bliss annoy. 


Love’s couch they left, and then to table hied; 

There with fresh vigor was each nerve supplied, 
Rekindling all that strength which love had tamed; 
Anon to join the chase they felt inflamed, 

And mounted both on gallant steeds of Spain, 

With yelping hounds they coursed the verdant plain: 
Returned, they sought the bath’s refreshing stream; 
Arabian odors, paste and perfumed cream, 

All that could soften, polish and delight, 

Was spread with bounteous hand, to please the sight. 
The dinner served, what dainties met the eyes, 

The pheasant and each tender bird that flies; 
Ragouts delicious, which exhaled a smell, 

Pleasing the nose and palate, passing well: 

Wine d’ Ai, whose froth in sparks died quick away, 
And goblets of the yellow hued Tokay 

Warmed the young brain with fire, that could not fail 
In sallies of the liveliest wit to exhale; 

Brilliant as liquor when the bubbles swim, 

And sparkling dance around the goblet’s brim: 
Bonneau, with peals of laughter loud and free, 

Paid homage to his good king’s grand esprit. 


The banquet ended, mirth and jest went round; 
Blind to their own, their neighbors’ faults were found; 


By Master Alain verses loud were bawled,8 
Then were the doctors of the Sorbonne called,9 
An harlequin, who wore the motley shape, 
Some squalling parrots, and an antic ape. 

Forth to the play just as the sun withdrew, 

The monarch hurried with a chosen few, 

And to conclude once more the blissful day, 
The pair, with love overcome, both died away. 


Plunged in the soft excess of dear delight, 

The pleasure seemed redoubled with the night; 
Each moment happy; and with ardor fired, 

No quarrel, nor no jealously inspired; 

No languor: Time and Love in Agnes’ sight 
Having forgot to wing their wonted flight: 
Charles oft would say when locked in her embrace, 
Imprinting burning kisses on her face: 

“My love, my Agnes, idol of my soul, 

Thy charms are dearer than the world’s control. 
To conquer and to reign is folly now, 

My Parliament forsakes me, and I bow 

‘Fore conquering England’s matchless bravery; 
Well, let them reign, but let them envy me; 

I have thy heart, and am more king than they.” 
The speech was not heroical, you’ll say, 

But when an hero’s with his love in bed, 

“Tis passion sways alike the heart and head; 
Fired with this earthly paradise his lot, 

What’s said at night, next morn may be forgot. 


As thus he lived from every sorrow free, 

Just like an abbott, in his rich abbey, 

The English Prince, with whom war was the word, 
In camp quite armed, well booted too and spurred. 
With dagger at his side and lance in rest, 

The vizor down of helm that cased his crest, 
Trampled contemptuously the conquered land; 


He marched, he flew, all fell beneath his hand, 
He levelled walls and turrets, spilt our blood, 
Robbed, taxed, and pillaged, for his army’s good, 
Gave mothers, daughters, to his soldiers’ rage, 
And violated nuns of every age, 

Drank of the monks’ rich stores of rosy wine, 
Nor left one bottle of the muscadine; 

Gold they purloined which relics had enchased, 
Then into useful coin the ore debased; 

Each sacred ordinance by them was spurned, 
Churches and chapels were to stables turned: 
Just so when greedy wolves, with ravenous eyes, 
Spring ‘mid the fold and seize the bleating prize, 
Tear with their reeking jaws the victim’s breast, 
While in a distant meadow lulled to rest, 

Colin, enfolded in his loved-one’s arms, 

Sleeps undisturbed, contented with her charms, 
While near him, lo! his dog devours the meat, 
Which, at his supper, Colin could not eat. 


Bright apogeum, golden gleam so high, 

Mansion of saints beyond weak mortal’s eye; 
“Twas thence Saint Denis gazed on Gallia’s woes, 
The pangs inflicted by its conquering foes; 

Paris subdued, enchained its royal sire, 

Heedless of all, save Agnes and love’s fire:13 
This Denis, Frenchmen Gallia’s patron paint, 

As anciently of Rome, Mars was the saint, 

Or Pallas, with the brave Athenian race, 
Allowing a small difference in the case, 

That one bright saint i’ the scale will have this odds, 
He’|l counterbalance all the heathen gods. 


“Ah! by the Lord,” said he, “it is not just 

That mighty France should humble with the dust, 
Where I myself Religion’s banner spread; 

And shall the flower de luce thus hang its head 


Blood of Valois, thy sufferings touch my breast, 
Let us not suffer the aspiring crest 

Of the fifth Henry’s brothers, without right, 

The lineal heir of France to put to flight; 

I have, though saint, and God accord me grace, 
A rooted hatred to the British race, 

For, if the book of destiny speaks true, 

The day shall come when this bold thinking crew 
Will saints and their decrees both laugh to scorn; 
The Roman annals will by them be torn, 

And yearly they’ Il in effigy destroy — 

Rome’s sacred pontiff and the Lord’s viceroy. 
Let us revenge this sacrilegious thought, 

And punishment inflict, ere it be wrought; 

My, French beloved, ye shall be Catholics, 

And ye, fierce English, shall be heretics. 

Chase hence these British dogs, leave not a man, 
Let’s-punish them by some unheard of plan, 

For all this wickedness which they intend.” 
Thus spoke the patron Denis — France’s friend, 
Guardian of Gallia’s flower de luce so fair, 
Then, muttering’curses, mumbled the Lord’s Prayer. 


While thus alone the saint conned o’er the case, 
A council then at Orleans took place. 
Blockaded was the city round about, 

Nor could it longer for the king hold out; 

Some grey old counsellors and lords of might, 
One half pedantic, t’other bred to fight, 

Alike, in doleful tones exclaimed each one, 
“Alas! my friends, what further can be done?” 
Poton, Dunois, La Hire, could bear no more, 

So cried, as in despite their nails they tore: 
“Come friends, at once let’s bravely death defy, 
And prove that for our country we can die.” 
“By heaven,” cried Richemont, “Wherefore thus sit tame? 
Let us at once set Orleans in a flame; 


Let us the foe deride, and thus expire, 

Leaving them naught but ashes, smoke and fire.” 
Erimouille exclaimed: “That moment vain I rue, 
When parents made me native of Poitou; 

For Orleans’ town from Milan I flee, 

Quitting, alas! my charming Dorothy; 

Though ‘reft of hope ‘fore Heaven, I yet will fight; 
Yet must I die, unblest by her dear sight?” 

Louvet, the president, great personage, 

Whose grave appearance might have dubbed him sage, 
Exclaimed: “Twould previously be my intent 

That we should pass an act of Parliament 

Against the British; and that in such case, 

Each point be canvassed in its proper place.” 
Great clerk was Louvet, yet he could not trace, 
With mental ken, his sad and piteous case; 

Had this been known, his grave, thoughts he had bent 
On sage proceedings ‘gainst dame president. 

Of dire besiegers, Talbot, chief of fame, 

Burns to possess her — she requites his flame. 
Louvet, unconscious of the fateful thrall, 

Strives with male eloquence to rescue Gaul. 

Amid this council of the wise and brave 

Were heard orations eloquent and grave, 

Virtue inspiring and the public good; 

Foremost in flowing phrase is understood 

La Hire, who, though to long harangues inclined, 
So ably speaks as to enchain the mind. 

Much were their arguments with wisdom fraught; 
Their words were gold, but they concluded naught. 


While thus haranguing, they beheld in air 

A strange appearance, most divinely fair; 

A lovely phantom, tinged with vermil dye, 
Enthroned on sunbeam, ‘mid the azure sky, 
Which, through the wide aerial expanse sailed, 
A saint-like odor all around exhaled; 


This imp, o’er front, a pointed mitre wore, 

With gold and silver wrought: behind — before; 

A streamer, loosely hung on either side 

His Dalmatic, the breezes wafted wide; 

With dazzling glory was his front arrayed; 

His head reclined, the embroidered Stole displayed; 
He bore the pastoral Crozier in his hand, 

Which was, in ancient times, the Augur’s wand. 


Struck with the sight which they but ill discerned, 
Each his regard upon his fellow turned; 
Trimouille the first, a lecherous devotee, 

Began to pray upon his bended knee. 

Richemont, whose breast an iron heart concealed, 
Blasphemer, and whose lips but oaths revealed, 
Raising his voice, exclaimed: “It is the devil 
From hell arrived, dread mansion of all evil; 
“Twould be, methinks, agreeable and strange, 
Could we with Lucifer some words exchange.” 
Away ran Louvet, in his zeal quite hot, 

To fetch of holy water a full pot: 

Bewildered Poton, Dunois, and La Hire, 

Opened their eyes all three, appalled with fear; 
Stretched on his belly every valet laid: 

The Saint appeared, in lustrous garb arrayed, 
Bome on bright gleam, descended to the ground, 
Then dealt his holy benediction round. 

They knelt, and crossed themselves; the vision fair 
Raised them from earth with kind paternal care, 
Then said aloud: “My sons, be not afraid, 

My name is Denis I’m a saint by trade; 

Gaul has by me been loved and catechised, 

But all my favor now is scandalized, 

To see my godson Charles I loved so dear, 
Whose land’s in flames, whose subjects quake with fear, 
Rather than seek to comfort the distressed, 

Spend all his time upon a strumpet’s breast. 


I have resolved, by saint-like mercy led, 

To fight for those who in his cause have bled; 
I wish to end the woes you have endured, 

“Tis said all ills by contraries are cured; 

So, if the monarch for an harlot fain 

Will lose his kingdom and his honor stain, 

I have resolved to save the king and land, 
And work my purpose by a maiden hand; 

If for protection from on high you’d she, 

If ye are Frenchmen, tried and Christians true; 
If ye love King, Church, and State, arise, 
Assist me in my sacred enterprise; 

Guide me where I should seek the bird at rest, 
And rouse the glorious phoenix from its nest.” 


bY 


Thus having spoke, the Sire then held his tongue, 
When lo! the chamber with loud laughter rung; 
Young Richemont, framed for pleasantry and joke, 
Anon the learned preacher thus bespoke: 

“Ah! wherefore, good Sir Saint, take so much pains, 
Abandoning for earth your heavenly plains, 

Of us poof sinful mortals to inquire 

For this dear treasure you so much admire? 

To save a city, I, could never see 

That there was magic in virginity; 

Besides, to seek it, wherefore hither come, 

You that already have such stores at home? 

The countless tapers at Loretto’s shrine,27 

Are naught in number to your maids divine; 

With us in France, there are, alas! no more, 

Our convents all are silent on that score: 

Our princes, officers, and archers free, 

The provinces have stripped, of each degree; 

Of saints, to prove that they were naught afraid, 
More bastards far than orphans have they made. 
To finish, Mister Denis, our dispute, 

Seek maids elsewhere; there’s no one here will suit.” 


The saint blushed to hear such loose discourse, 

Then quick remounted on his heavenly horse, 

Upon his golden gleam; nor word spake more, 

Spurred either side, and through the air did soar, 

To see if that bright jewel could be had, 

So wondrous rare, — for which he seemed stark mad: — 
Well, let him go, and while perched on a ray, 

Bespeaking the approach of jocund day, 

Friend reader, when on love you fix your mind, 

May you gain that which Denis went to find. 


CANTO Il. 


ARGUMENT. 


JOAN, ARMED BY SAINT DENIS, REPAIRS TO THE COURT 
OFCHARLES THE SEVENTH, AT TOURS. — OCCURRENCES UPON 
HER JOURNEY, AND HOW SHE RECEIVED THE BREVET OF 
VIRGINITY. 


HAPPY the man whose smiling destiny 
Rewards, his wishes with virginity; 

Great is the blessing, but to touch the heart 

Is to my mind a far more pleasing part; 

To be beloved is bliss beyond compare; 

What matters it, alas! the flower to tear? 

To cull the rose, my friend, to love is due. 

In every act may honor govern you. 

Some learned clerks have spoiled my comments keen 
A text so fine; thence thinking, would be seen, 
That pleasure of our duty forms no part. 

To combat them some day I mean to start; 

Of living well I’1l show the sovereign goal, 

I'll prove that passion, kept within control, 

The duty is which takes from pleasure rise. 

In this my kindly, learned enterprise, 

From heaven’s empyreum Denis aid will lend; 
His praise I’ve sung, and succor he’I!] extend; 

In hopes of which I’ show, with kind intention, 
The effect produced by saintly intervention. 





Close to the confines of wide Champaigne’s land, 
Where full a hundred posts in order stand, 

On which are graven Marlets three, to say, 

That on Lorraine’s rich soil you wend your way, 
By ancients little known, there stands a town 
Which has in history acquired renown. 


Since thence came Gallia’s glory, England’s hate; 
Saviour of France, its people and its state. 

Let us all sing of famous Domremi, 

And waft our praises to posterity: 

Oh Domremi! though thy surrounding fields 

No muscadine, no peach, no citron yields, 

No damning wine, no gold or precious stone, 

Yet, ‘tis to thee France owes her glorious Joan. 
There was Joan born! A curate of the place, 
Anxious that all his flocks should merit grace, 

In bed, at table, and in prayer, on fire; 

Such was the monk whom Joan claimed for a sire. 
A chambermaid, robust and hale to view, 

Was the blessed mold wherein our pastor threw 
This beauty, who, by inspiration led, 

Saved Gallia’s land, and struck the foe with dread. 


“Twas at an inn, her age not quite sixteen, 

That Joan the stable there engaged to clean; 

At Vaucouleurs, already had her name 

Around been trumpeted by clarion fame; 

Fierce was her air, but gentle all she said; 

Two large black eyes stood even in her head; 

To grace her vermeil mouth, of lily hue 

Were ranged her teeth, in number thirty-two, 
Whose even rows, stretched wide from left to right, 
Were edged with gums like coral purely bright; 
Firm was her bosom, though of color brown, 
Tempting the cowl, the helmet and the gown; 

Both active, vigorous, and full of blood, 

Her large plump hands for every work were good, 
She’d carry burdens, empty cans of wine, 

Serve peasant, noble, citizen, divine, 

And walking, sturdy blows would often deal 

On giddy youths, whose meddling hands would feel 
Her well turned limb and heaving bosom bright; 
Cheerful she was, though working day and night, 


Nor ever would her dauntless spirits flag; 

She curried, watered every ambling nag, 

With her soft limbs oft pressed its polished hair, 
Like Roman straddling o’er its back, quite bare. 
To thee, bright Wisdom, sacred depth of thought, 
The poor weak pride of greatness is but naught; 
How trifling are the haughty in thine eyes, 

How great the little are whom they despise. 
Thy servant Denis went not to the court, 

Of nobles and princesses the resort; 

No, nor to ye, dame duchesses so fair, 

For well he knew the jewel was not there; 

He ran — he sought — the tale is marvellous, 
And found this gem, lodged in a public house! 


“Twas then high time that to our maiden Joan 
Saint Denis should his every wish make known; 
The public safety for prompt succor called, 

For Satan’s malice had all France appalled, 
And had the saint in his research been crossed 
For one poor moment, Gallia had been lost. 


A cordelier, by name Roch Grisbourdon,5 
Who, with John Chandos, sailed from Albion, 
Had at this pot-house for a period staid, 

For as his country he loved Joan the maid;. 
Such was the honor of this monk of grace, 

On mission journeying from place to place, 

A confessor, a preacher and a spy, 

And more, a learned clerk in sorcery,6 

Versed in that art which once was Egypt’s boast, 
That art by sages taught, a mighty host, 

To Jews renowned; but in our days unknown, 
Degenerate days, how stupid are we grown! 


As he turned o’er his books of mystery, 
He found to England Joan would fatal be; 


That France and Britain’s destiny she bore 
Beneath her petticoat, so short before. 
Encouraged by, the aid his genius lent, 

He swore by Francis that ‘twas his intent 

To make this bright palladium his spoil;9 
“Joan I shall catch,” said he, “within my toil; 
Briton I am, to serve my land therefore, 

Much shall be done; but for myself still more.” 


Meantime a boor in ignorance arrayed, 

With him disputed the illustrious maid; 

This rustic was well worth a cordelier, 

For, you must know, he was a muleteer; 

By day, by night, he specified no term, 

But proffered constant service, love most firm. 

The occasion and the sweet equality 

Made Joan regard him with complacency; 

But chastity the flame could still control, 

Which, through her eyes, slipped straight into her soul. 


Roch Grisbourdon beheld the kindling fire; 
Than Joan he better knew her heart’s desire. 
This dreaded rival straight he came to find, 
Then thus bespoke him, speciously and kind: 
“Puissant hero, thou, whose talents rare, 

Those subjects watch committed to thy care, 

To Joan I know thy passion thou would’st prove; 
I, too, regard her with no lukewarm love, 

My heart is hers, as are thy vows and tears; 

As ardent rivals each the other fears, 

For her with amity let’s both agree. 

Rivals no more, we’ll friendly lovers be, 

And both partake of the delicious treat 

Which both might forfeit in the conflict’s heat; 
Conduct me to the couch where rests the fair, 
The fiend of sleep anon shall join me there, 

Her eye-lids closed, no power the spell shall break, 


And each in turn shall for the maid awake.” 


The monk forthwith, bedecked with cord and cowl, 
To magic flew, invoked the demon foul 

Who anciently the name of Morpheus bore, 
That leaden devil who in France will snore, 
When pleaders (as the matin ray gains force) 
Speed to descant on Cujas till they’re hoarse; 
With them he rings at audience nasal round; 
The dinner o’er, at sermons sleeps profound, 
By Massillan’s poor journeyman preached o’er 
On topics three, quotations too a store, 

At their resorts of eloquence so bright; 

Then to the playhouse drawls to gape at night. 


The demon roused, ascended his black car 

By two owls drawn, and through the mist afar 
His dun course bent; ‘mid realms of air he rode, 
And passed the misty shades, night’s drear abode. 
Asleep and yawning he first felt the maid, 

Then down his leaden form beside her laid, 
Shook the narcotic poppy, while around 

His vaporous breathings shed a sleep profound: 
So Father Girard, who confessed the fair, 
Breathed, as ‘tis said, on gentle Cadiere, 

Infused into her soul his foul desire, 

Whose breast for demons was an ample fire. 
During this heavy sleep our gallant twain, 
Spurred by their waking thoughts, could not refrain, 
But tore from Joan the covering in a trice, 
Already on her bosom rolled three dice, 

Whose numbers were to seal, at one dread cast, 
Who should the first attack, and who the last; 

The monk proved victor, for magicians thrive, 
Roch Grisbourdon, to his desires alive, 

Seized and embraced poor Joan — oh, wondrous sight, 
Denis arrived and Joan woke in a fright. 


How sinners shrink before one saint’s bright look! 
Our rivals overturned with terror shook, 

And fled; each bearing in his guilty soul 

That lust which held o’er either’s heart control. 
A constable by night, you’ve doubtless seen, 
Searching a convent of Cytheria’s queen; 

A young disciple, with her breast half bare, 
Springs from the bed disrobed, and with a stare, 
Runs from the haggard officer dismayed; 

So fled our lechers, palsied and afraid. 

Denis advanced the maiden Joan to cheer, 

At the late dire attempt appalled with fear, 
Then thus bespoke her: “Blessed maid elect, 
By thee the god of kings will France protect, 
And vengeance deal upon the oppressive band; 
Then drive again to their detested land 

This English horde, a brutal, bloody crew. 

God all puissant can all things subdue; 

The reed transform into the cedar tree, 

Make level hills and dry the raging sea; 

With ease repair the ruins of the world; 

Before thy step’s, his thunder shall be hurl’d, 
Terror shall round thee spread contagious fear, 
Bright victory shall crown thy bright career, 
Conduct thee in the path of high renown, 

And for thy temples weave a glorious crown; 
Follow, and leave thy humble trade alone, 
Joan is a hero, Charles is but, a Joan.” 


At this hafangue, so well framed to beguile, 

And which was not in the academic style, 

Joan, quite astonished, opened wide her beak, 

Then cried: “Good lack! why speak to me In Greek?” 
That moment from above a heavenly ray 

Beamed on her mind and wisdom then held sway; 
Joan felt those flights which learning can impart, 
Deeply the ardor struck into her heart; 


No, ‘twas no longer Joan the chambermaid.; 
“Twas Cesar, ‘twas a soul for war arrayed: — 
So when we view a coarse, unpolished bear 

Of some old miser’s store become the heir, 
Transformed his house is to a palace wide, 

His timid look assumes an air of pride, 

To praise his mien the great alike accord, 

And his inferiors call him then — My Lord. 

“Or rather such the happy, homely she, 

Formed both by nature and by art to be 

The lover of a brothel’s wanton joy, 

Or fill an opera dancer’s loose employ; 

Whose mother’s circumspect, considerate head 
Had reared her for a wealthy farmer’s bed, 

But whom the hand of love, expért in feast’s, 
Transported ‘neath a monarch ‘twixt two sheets. 
Her lively beauty bears the stamp of queen,,. 
Armed with sweet majesty her eyes are seen, 
Her voice at Once assumes the sovereign souitd, 
And mounting with her rank, her spirit’s found.” 16 


Wherefore to hasten the august intent, 

Joan and Saint Denis to the chapel went; 

Where on the altar lay, to please the eyes, 

Oh, Maiden Joan, how great was thy surprise! 

A handsome harness, dazzling to the sight. 

Forth from the arsenals of the émpyreal height 

Just at that instant was the armor ta’en 

By the archangel Michael, free from stain. 

Of Deborah were seen the arms entire; 

The nail that proved to Sisera so dire; 

That round, smooth stone the faithful shepherd threw 
Which great Goliath’s temples split in two; 

That jaw wherewith the furious Samson fought, 
Who snapped new cords, regarding them as naught, 
When by his wife he found himself betrayed; 
Those pots with which good Gideon dismayed 


Of Midian the unbelieving band; 

That sword which graced the lovely Judith’s hand, 
That fair so treacherous, whose daring pride 

For heaven committed cruel homicide, 

By stealing to her sleeping love in bed, 

And thus defenceless, cutting off his head. 


Astonished at these sights was Joan the Maid, 

Who in these arms was speedily arrayed; 

Gauntlets, arm coverings, and helm she took, 

Of thigh pieces and breast-plate fixed each hook, 

With stone, nail, dagger, jaw-bone, javelin, lance, 
Marched, tried herself, and burnt, for fame and France. 


As coursers are by heroines required, 

Joan of the muleteer a steed desired, 

When instantly there stood before the lass 

A polished, gray-haired, loudly braying ass, 

Well curried, bridled, saddled, and his head 

A plumage bore; rich clothes his back o’erspread; 
The ground he pawed quite ready for the course, 
Just like a Thracian or an English horse. 

This creature on his beauteous shoulders bore 
Two wings, with which through airy realms he’d soar; 
Thus to the summit of those hills divine 

Would Pegasus oft bear the maidens nine, 

And Hypogryphus when to Luna gone 

Astolf conveyed to country of Saint John. 

To learn what this ass was that fain would bear 
The maiden Joan, is now my reader’s care; 

Be patient and accord a little grace, 

Friend, thou shalt know it in another place; 

Till then this happy ass I bid thee fear, 
Mysterious is he — tremble and revere. 


Joan quickly mounted on her glossy gray, 
And Denis too, reseated on his ray, 


Held converse on the future grand intent, 

As toward the banks of Loire their course they bent, 
To tell the king what shortly would accrue, 

How Joan would conquer and the foe subdue. 
Sometimes the ass would trot and sometimes fly, 
Winging its course ‘mid regions of the sky. 


Ever with lust inspired, the cordelier, 

Somewhat recovered from his shame and fear, 

Using in short the dire magician’s rule, 

Transformed the muleteer into a mule; 

Then mounting, spurred and swore he’d trace her rout, 
That Joan he’d follow the wide world throughout. 
The muleteer, concealed in mule’s disguise, 

Thought by the change that he should share the prize; 
His filthy soul so lost was to all grace, 

As scarcely to discern its change of place. 

Joan and the Saint toward Tours still bent their flight, 
To seek the monarch plunged in soft delight. 

As thus near Orleans they journeyed fast, 

Together through the English camp they passed; 
Those fiery Britons, having quaffed full deep, 

Their wine digested in profoundest sleep. 

Drunk was each soldier and each sentry found, 
Nowhere was heard the drum or trumpet’s sound; 
One naked lay asleep within his tent; 

T’ other, stretched near his page, snored vehement. 
Saint Denis then, assuming a soft tone, 

Held this paternal converse with our Joan: 

“Oh, blessed Maid! ‘tis fit that I should tell 

How Nisus on the host of Turnus fell, 

And, seconded by Uriel beloved, 

The night to the Rutulians fatal proved; 

So happened it with Rhesus when of old 

Tydides’ son, the valiant and the bold, 

Aided by famed Ulysses and black night, 

Sent, without hazarding the dangerous fight, 


So many Trojans who had nobly bled; 

To the cold slumber of the kindred dead. 

Thou mayest alike enjoy such victory, 

Speak, tell me, is such glory framed for thee?” 
To which our Maiden Joan submissive said: 

“T never yet the page historic -read; 

But strange would be the courage, in my sight, 
That slaughtered enemies who could not fight.” 


Thus having spoke, the maid beheld a tent, 
Whereon the moon her silvery radiance bent, 
Which to her dazzled eyes appeared to be 

A chief’s or some young lord’s of high degree — 
A hundred flasks of richest wines were there; 
Joan, whose assurance beggared all compare, 
The ample remnants of a pie then Seized, 

With Mister Denis six, times drank, well pleased, 
The health of Charles, his kingdom, state, and laws: 
The tent was that of famous John Chandos, 

Hero renowned, that on his back then snored; 
Joan instant seized his much redoubted sword, 
And slashed his velvet breeches various ways: 
So David, loved of Heaven, in ancient, days, 
When Saul had entered in a certain cave, 
Wherein he might have sent him to the grave, 
Content was, part of his own shirt to have, 

That he might prove to kings, the chosen crew, 
What he then might have done — but did not do. 


Near to John Chandos laid a youthful page, 

Fair to behold and fourteen years of age, 

Two globes displaying to the gazer’s sight, 

Which might have passed for Love’s, they were so white, 
An inkstand stood the gentle youth beside,: 

That served him, as he quaffed the rosy tide, 

In tender strains his wishes to impart 

To that seductive fair who ruled his heart. 


Joan seized the pen, and with a hand refined, 
Three flower de luces on his breech designed; 
This presage for the good of France was sent, 
“Twas of its monarch’s love the monument;: 
Denis at ease, and quaffing the rich juice, 

Saw on an English rump Gaul’s flower de luce. 


Who with the sense of shame next morning shrunk? 
“Twas Chandos, who the night before was drunk; 

For, when awake, he saw upon his page 

The flower de luces: Burning with just rage, 

He cried, “Arouse” — he thought they were betrayed. 
To fetch his sword he ran, somewhat afraid; 

In vain he sought it — struck with dread surprise, 
Vanished his breeches too! — he rubbed his eyes, 

He grumbled, swore, and then most firmly thought 
That the great devil himself, those feats had wrought. 


Ah! that a golden sunbeam and an ass, 

That winged beast that bore blessed Joan the lass, 
So quickly round the globe should thus have flown! 
Arrived to court went Denis and our Joan: 

By long experience had the prelate proved, 

That joking at the court of France was loved; 

That insolent harangue was still in mind 





At Orleans held, by Richemont, wit refined. 

A similar adventure to escape, 

He thought it better to transform his shape, 

Nor more the bishop’s holy form expose; 
Wherefore our saint the sad resemblance chose 
Of Roger, noble Lord of Baudricourt, 

Brave warrior and a Catholic most pure, 

Bold speaker, loyal, and to be believed, 

Who, in spite of this, at court was well received. 


To princely Charles he cried: “Ah! godlike day, 
Why thus in province languish time away? 


A slave you are and fettered by love’s chain, 
What! can that arm from valiant feats refrain? 
That royal front is but encircled now, 

With myrtle, tinsel, and the rose’s bough; 
You leave your cruel enemies alone 

To govern France and occupy your throne; 
Go forfeit life, or once more gain that land, 
By robbers ravished from your rightful hand; 
To grace your front the diadem was made, 
For you with verdure is the laurel rayed, 
God, who with courage has my soul inspired, 
God, who my speech with energy hath fired, 
Is ready now his favor to impart. 


Dare but believe, dare rouse your softened heart, 
Follow at least this amazon elect, 

She is thy stay, thy throne she will protect; 

The King of Kings by her puissant arm 

Will save our altars and our laws from harm; 
Joan shall with thee this family appal, 

This English family; the scourge of Gaul. 
Become the man, and if you needs must doat 
On being governed by a petticoat, 

Fly her at least, whose soft but treacherous chain 
Your heart subdues, and is at once your bane; 
Then, worthy of this succor from above, 

Your guardian follow — fly the wiles of love.” 


However vice Gaul’s monarch may control 

There’s still a fund of honor in his soul. 

“Twas but of late, my friend, you learned the truth, 
When Louis fled the arms of blooming youth, 

That beauty exorcised by Liniere 

In the Low Country, on Rhine’s banks so fair, 

He came to rouse him with Fame’s clarion breath, 
And instant vanished every dread of death.” 30 


The veteran soldier’s words propitious proved, 
They struck the prince, who fairest beauties loved, 
And roused him from, the dreadful lethargy; 

Thus, when the angel sailing from on high 

With trumpet’s blast proclaiming the world’s doom, 
Enlivening dust and bursting open the tomb, 

To light shall summons millions of the dead; 

So Charles was roused, new ardor fired his head; 
He cried aloud; “To arms, my friends, to arms! 
Since nought but combats then for him had charm’s, 
The lance he seized, inflamed with martial pride; 
But soon he felt the energy subside. 

Of these warm transports which his breast had fired; 
To see the elected maid the king desired, 3 

And judge at once her mission and intent, 

If Satan or if heaven the maid had sent, 

Whether as truth the prodigy to treat, 

Or deem, the whole a fiction and a cheat; 

Turning his head towards the dauntless Joan, 

Thus spoke the king, in a majestic tone 

Which any might have feared, but she alone: 

“Joan hear me: Joan, if thou’rt a maid, avow.” 

Joan answered: “Oh! great sire, give orders now 
That doctors sage, with spectacles on nose, 

Who versed in female mysteries can depose, 

That clerks, apothecaries, matrons tried, 

Be called at once the matter to decide: 

Let them all scrutinize, and let them see.” 


By this sage answer Charles knew she must be 

Inspired and blessed with sweet virginity. 

“Good,” said the king, “ since this you know so well, 
Daughter of heaven, I prithee, instant tell, 

What with my fair one passed last night in bed? Speak free.” 
“Why nothing happened,” Joan then said; 

Surprised, the king knelt down and cried aloud — 

“A miracle!” then crossed himself and bowed. 


Immediately appeared the fur-capped band, 
Their bonnets on, Hippocrates in hand, 
They came to view the bosom purely fair 
Of warrior chaste committed to their care. 


Naked they stripped her, and the senior sage, 
Having considered all that could engage, 

Above, below, on parchment then displayed 

An attestation, that Joan was a maid. 

This brevet bold, replete with sacred grace 

Joan took and marching on with measured pace 
Straight to the king returned upon her knee, 

Then spread the spoil magnificent which she 

Had ta’en when passing through the English host: 
“Permit,” said she, “great monarch, Gallia’s boast, 
That subject to the law thy servant’s arm 

Dares France avenge and banish her alarm; 
Fulfilled shall be the oracles, I swear; 

Nay, by my courage, in thy sight I dare, 

By this my sword and by my virgin power, 
Vouch that ere long neath Rheims’ cathedral tower 
Anointed you shall be with holy oil; 

Of conquered English you shall reap the spoil, 
Who now the gates of Orleans surround; 

Come and fulfil the destiny profound, 

Come, and abandoning the banks of Tours, 

Let me be henceforth ranked a slave of yours.” 


Around her pressed the courtiers in amaze, 

Some looked toward heaven, some bent on Joan the gaze, 
Each seconded alike the bold discourse, 

And joyous shouted till they were quite hoarse. 

No warrior was there in this noble crowd, 

But as a squire to serve her had been proud 

Her lance to bear, and gladly life resign; 

Not one there was but owned the glow divine, 

The thirst of fame, and felt a wish most strong 


To ravish that which had been kept so long. 
Mad for the field, each officer made haste; 
Some coldly their old mistresses embraced; 
One sought the usurer in want of gold, 
Gave good security, and paid six-fold; 
Another of the host claimed his account, 
But quite forgot to pay him its amount. 


Denis unfurled the Oriflamme so bright, 
Fired was the king with glory and delight; 
His hopes were equal to his bravery, 

His standard fatal to the enemy; 

This heroine and ass adorned with wings 
Promised the palm immortal and rare things. 


Denis desired, on quitting this retreat, 

That the two lovers should by no means meet; 
Too bitter would have been each sigh and tear, 
And hours would have been lost that were most dear. 
Agnes still slept, though it was somewhat late, 
Poor soul, she little dreamt of her sad fate; 
Her fancy then a happy scene retraced, 

The vision pictured joys by time effaced: 

She fancied that she pressed within her arms 
The lover who enslaved was by her charms; 
Deceitful dream to flatter thus the sense, 

Thy lover fled, ‘twas Denis forced him thence. 
At. Paris thus a doctor of great skill 

Will let the glutton eat but half his fill, 
Inexorable proves to every wish, 

And forces him to quit his favorite dish. 

Saint Denis scarce had torn the king of Gaul 
From that delicious sin, his country’s thrall, 
Than to his flock by saintly impulse led, 

To Joan the warrior maid anon-he sped; 

He had resumed his beatific air,’ 

His tone devout, his flat and short-cut hair, 


With pastoral crozier, fingers circlet-blessed, 

With cross, with gloves, in bishop’s mitre dressed: 
“Go,” he exclaimed, “thy monarch serve and France, 
On thee I'll always cast benignant glance; 

But with the laurel of heroic fame, 

With rose-bud chastity combine thy name. 

Thy steps will I to Orleans safely lead. 

When Talbot, mighty chief of miscreant breed, 

By lust infernal fired, with heart enchained, 

Shall think dame president impure is gained, 
Beneath thine arm robust shall end his fame; 
Punish his crime, but ne’er enact the same; 

Of courage and devotion own the power; 

I go — adieu! — think of the virgin flower.” 

The fair one proffered vow to shun earth’s leaven, 
When lo! her patron saint, winged flight to heaven. 


CANTO Ill 


ARGUMENT. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PALACE OF FOLLY. — COMBAT NEAR 
ORLEANS. — AGNES DISGUISES HERSELF IN THE ARMOR OF 
JOAN, IN ORDER TO GO IN PURSUIT OF HER LOVER: SHE IS 
TAKEN PRISONER BY THE ENGLISH, AND HER MODESTY PUT TO 
GREAT STRAITS. 


Tis not enough to boast the hero’s fire, 

An eye intrepid ‘midst the conflict dire, 

To look unmoved on camage, death, and pain, 
And lead a countless phalanx to the plain; 

For acts like these to foreign climes are flown, 
And each in turn has this advantage known. 
Who shall instruct me, if in war’s dread art 
Our ardent French more learned to play their part, 
Than England’s valiant sons? Intrepid band! 
If Germany excels Iberia’s land? 

Beaten has each, and each alike been beat: 
Turenne forced Condé to a quick retreat; 
Villars was worsted by the bold Eugene; 

Of Stanislaus, the virtuous friend I ween, 

This kingly soldier; Northern Quixote brave, 
Who more than human valor seem’d to have: 
Did not his blooming wreath receive a stain, 
When, at Pultowa, deep in the Ukraine, 

The din of war his martial legions bore, 

That rival fighting, so despised before? 


An happier secret far, might I advise, 
Would be to cheat and dazzle vulgar eyes; 
In my esteem, ‘tis far the surest way, 

To rank a God, thus leading foes astray; 


The mighty Romans, to whose power all bowed, 
Europe subdued mid miracles a cloud: 

Mars, Pollux, Jupiter, the gods all sought, 

To guide the eagle; each for Romans fought: 

Great Bacchus, who all Asia rendered slave; 

Old Hercules, and Alexander brave, 

That each with awe the conquered might inspire, 
Proclaimed alike great Jupiter his sire; 

Wherefore, proud monarchs of the earth with dread, 
Whene’ er it thundered, knelt, and bowed the head. 


Denis full well these famed examples knew, 

And to the marvellous had recourse too; 

He vowed that maiden Joan, with Albion’s race, 
Would pass for holy, and a girl of grace: 

That Bedford, Chandos, Talbot would be tools, 
And brave Tyrconnel — who were no such fools; 
All this would credit, and that in their eyes, 

Joan would their scourge appear, in heavenly guise. 
To prosper in this enterprise so bold, 

He sought a Benedictine friar old; 

Not one whose labors famed were to enhance 
The literary stores that blazon France; 

But a gray prior, fat, with brains of lead, 

Who, save his Latin Missal, nought had read: 
Good brother Lourdis was the monk discreet 

By Denis chosen for this novel feat. 


Beside the moon, where formerly ‘tis thought, 

A paradise was placed — the fool’s resort; 

Near that abyss profound, where endless night 
And Erebus and Chaos meet the sight, 

Which ere the time the universe was made, 

Knew no control, and their blind power displayed, 
Is a vast cavernous and dismal place, 

Whose gloom did never yet Sol’s radiance chase! 
Where nothing save a light terrific gleams, 


Diffusing pale, deceitful, trembling beams: 
For stars appears the ignis fatuus glare, 

With pygmy sprites abounds the foggy air: 

Of this fell country Folly is the queen, 

An infant old, who with gray beard is seen. 
With mouth like Danchet, long eared and squint eyed, 
Club footed, — moving with a limping stride; 
Of ignorance, ‘tis said, the child is she: 
Around her throne is ranged her family, 
Obduracy and Pride in Folly’s dress, 
Credulity and sluggard Idleness: 

Each flatters, idolizes and reveres — 

In fine the dame a sovereign queen appears; 
But this a phantom is, a powerless thing, 
Another Childeric, poor idiot king; 

A greedy cheat’s her minister adored, 

And all is ruled by this perfidious lord. 

On Folly he exerts his wily skill, 

Her ample court he furnishes at will, 

With students in astrology: — black arts; 
Sure of success, but playing ill their parts, 
Dupes, knaves, who in their tombs are still believed; 
The wise in alchymy were well received, 
Metal transmuters, making gold so shining, 
Without one coin to garnish pocket’s lining; 
The Rosicrucians; fools of each degree, 
Disputing points of deep theology. 


Of all the brothers of fat Lourdis’ sect, 

Himself the saint thought fitting to elect; 

When day’s bright canopy was veiled in night, 
By vaporous whirlwind, very far from light, 
Was Lourdis borne, absorbed in soundest sleep, 
To the Fool’s Paradise, drear, dark, and deep. 


Arrived, he scarcely felt astonishment; 
All pleased him and so strange was his mind’s bent, 


He still believed himself in his convent. 
Within this antique mansion, met his view 
Grand emblematic paintings, chastely true; 
Caco the demon, who this temple graced, 
Scribbled at pleasure, and its walls defaced; 
Depicting all the follies of mankind, 

Their errors and stupidity refined; 

Their plans ill executed, which we see 
Loudly extolled in Monthly Mercury. 


In this strange mass of wonders which confuse, 
Amidst impostors, who good sense abuse, 

Above the rest, appears that Scotchman famed, 

New king of France — John Law the cheat is named; 
A crown of choicest paper decks his head, 

And on its front is System plainly read; 

Around him float huge bags, puffed up with wind, 
Caught at by those whose reason is quite blind; 
Priests, warriors, strumpets, think to gain ten-fold, 
And thus from each he bears away the gold. 


Ah! what a sight, and are mine eyes there greeted, 
With Escobar, Molina too conceited, 

And little Doucin, who so well could gull, 
Presenting to be kissed the holy Bull, 

Which was by Tellier dully planned at Rome; 
And even raised the secret laugh at Rome: 

That Bull, which since the origin has been 

Of those divisions and cabals we’ve seen; 

And, what is more, of books profoundly wise, 
Filled, as ‘tis said, with heresies and lies; 

All acting on the sense as poisons chill, 
Infusing soporific draughts at will. 

The several combatants, inveterate dons, 
Appeared so many new Bellerophons; 

Striding chimeras; each in this dull night, 
Hook-winked pursued his foe, red-hot for fight; 


Long whistles served them for the trumpet’s sound, 
And in their saint-like frenzy they were found, 

At random wielding, (fools were never madder) 
And pell mell striking with a puffed-up bladder. 

Ye Gods, what scribbling then appeared to view; 
What precepts, orders, expositions too, 

Which still explained are, and by learned scanned, 
For fear mankind the truth should understand. 


O Chronicler of great Scamander’s tribe! 

Thou, who of yore did’st frogs and rats describe! 
Who sang so learnedly their combats dire; 

O! quit the tomb, and strike thy frenzied lyre, 

To celebrate this war, which for the Bull 

Shall rend the earth with strife unmerciful: 

The Jansenist, of destiny the slave, 

Lost to all hope of grace, whom nought can save, 
Upon his standard Saint Augustin bears, 

For numbers marches and for nothing cares; 
While foes bent double, crawl to the attack, 
Each borne upon a little Abbé’s_ back. 

O! cease vile discord, nor the land disgrace! 

All soon must change: you idiot tribe give place. 
A tomb with no rich ornament o’erspread, 

Near to Saint-Medard rears its lofty head, 
France to enlighten; heaven above conceals 
Beneath this tomb its power, nor aught reveals. 
Thither the blind his course unsteady wends, 
Then stumbling home again, his footstep bends; 
The lame appears, on blessed Hosanna calls, 
Halts ‘fore the sepulchre, jumps, capers, falls. 
The deaf approaches, listens and hears nought: 
Anon come others, with vast riches fraught, 
True wonder-vouchers lost in ease and bliss, 

Of Paris these the tabernacle kiss. 

Lourdis his large eyes rolls; and, like a clod, 
Looks on the work, then renders praise to God; 


Grins like a fool, and joins the applauding bands, 
Well pleased with all, yet nothing understands. 


Ah! here’s the judicature, learned crew, 

Monastic half — half prelates sage and true; 
Inquisitors profound, by God placed there, 

All under constables’ especial care; 

Enthroned in judgment, each saint doctor wears, 
For robe, the plumage which the screech owl bears. 
Their heads august the donkey’s ears display; 

And that the just and unjust they may weigh, 

Their hands the balance hold, both false and true, 
Two ample bowls appearing fixed thereto. 

One filled, displays the gold by cheating gained, 
The wealth and blood from penitents they’ ve drained; 
The other’s crammed with bulls and briefs enough, 
Fine chaplets, agnusses, and blessed stuff. 

O! see’st thou not, before the doctors sage, 

Poor Galileo harassed in old age; 

Who claims forgiveness with a heart contrite, 
Justly condemned for being in the right. 


Wherefore, ye walls of Loudun, blaze fresh fires? 
Lo! Tis a curate ‘midst the flames expires: 

To stamp him sorcerer, the wretches toiled, 
And Urbain Grandier the villains broiled. 

O! dearest Galigai, to fame well known, 

111 treated by the Parliament and Throne; 

That stupid cohort, venal, insincere, 

Consumed thee ‘midst a fire both hot and clear, 
For having with the devil compact made. 

How men of sense should be of France afraid; 
Where you must Pope and hell at once believe, 
A Pater all the learning you receive: 

While further, true decree salutes my view, 

For Aristotle, ‘gainst emetic too. 


Come, good, good Father Girard, ‘fore the throne. 
For something should be sung of you alone; 
So then you’re there, my confessor of maids, 
My monk devout well versed in double trades. 
What say you of the pentitent’s rare charms, 
The tender fair converted in your arms? 
Much, Father Girard, I esteem this fact, 

We all are mortal, speaking of the act; 

It is no sin for nature to deplore, 

How many men devout have done still more. 
Yet friend, I must avow, I little thought 

To see the devil on the tapis brought: 

O! Girard, Girard, thine accusers fell — 
Scribes, Jacobins, and Carmelites pell mell; 
Judge, witness, enemy or friend so rare, 

Not one a conjurer was; that I declare. 
Lourdis, in fine, old Parliaments discerned, 
Of twenty prelates saw the mandates burned; 
And by decree expelled the tribe ungracious, 
Pupils of certain fool dubbed Saint Ignatius: 
But they themselves in turn were all destroyed; 
Quesnel shed tears, Ignatius was o’erjoyed: 
Paris felt sorrow at their fate so tragic, 

And was consoled with comic Opera’s magic. 


O! thou dull Folly, goddess ever blind, 

Parent through ev’ry age of humankind; 

Of men producing more than Cybele 

Erst gave of Gods in her fecundity: 

Whose large eye heavy views with bliss around 
Thy countless race with whom these soils abound; 
Compilers stupid, and translaters dull, 

Sad authors, readers too, as thick of skull: 

Thee I interrogate, O Goddess dense! 

Deign tell me of this multitude immense, 

Of all thy children which are cherished most, 
Fecund in yielding of dull scribes a host, 


Those who can stumble just as well as bray, 

At every step in their dull plodding way? 

Ah! now I know thy tender cares eternal, 

Are for the author of Trevoux’s famed Journal. 
As Denis neared the moon these sights were prepared, 
Wherewith the foe was shortly to be scared; 
Another wond’rous scene just then had birth, 
With the great idiots of our nether earth: 
Charles is to Orleans flown; his standard fair 
Waves on the bosom of the ambient air: 

Beside him Joan, with helm upon her head, 
Vows that to Rheims he shall anon be led. 

Ah! see you not the youthful squires advance, 
Right loyal cavaliers, the flower of France? 
With spear in rest, these nobles, every one, 
Respectfully surround the Amazon: 

Thus at Fontevrault woman’s rights prevail, 
The female sex commanding there the male; 

In Madame’s grasp, the ruling sceptre’s pressed, 
And by my Lady, Father Anselm’s blessed. 


The lovely Agnes now each hour deplores, 

No longer viewing him her soul adores; 

And yields at once to the excess of woe: 

Her senses chill; her blood forgets to flow. 
Her friend Bonneau exerts his every art 

To pour re-animation in her heart. 

Her eyes again unclose, of azure hue, 

Glazed with the pearly drops of crystal dew: 
On Bonneau then reclining her poor head — 
“Tis done; I am betrayed!” the fair one said. 
“Where strays he, and what will he undertake? 
His vows and oaths he only meant to break; 
Which were so often swore, when first he strove 
To gain my acquiescence with his love. 
Without my charmer, must I rest by night 
Upon that couch, the scene of our delight; 


And yet, that dauntless female warrior Joan, 
Not England’s enemy, but mine alone, 

Against me Strives to prepossess his mind; 
Gods! how I loath such creatures unrefined; 
Soldiers in coats; viragos changed to knights, 
Of the male sex affecting valor’s rites; 

Without possessing all the charms of ours, 

Of both pretending to engross the powers, 

And who the attributes of neither know.” 
Speaking she blushed, as tears began to flow; 
With rage she trembles, and with grief she cries, 
The gust of rage shot lightning from her eyes, 
When, on a sudden, tender love benign 

Instilled into her brain a new design. 

For Orleans town anon her course she bent; 
With her Dame Alix and good Bonneau went; 
Fair Agnes gained an inn, where then at rest 
Slept Joan, who with hard riding had been pressed; 
Agnes inquired the chamber of the maid, 

And where her armor and her harness laid; 
Then waiting till each inmate soundly slept, 
Slyly into the room fair Agnes crept; 

And into Chandos’ breeches pass’d her thighs, 
Laced the projecting front of monstrous size, 

In the bright breast-plate her fair form array’ d. 
The impenetrable steel for combats made, 

Tore the white skin unused to such a trade. 
Supported by the arm of good Bonneau, 

From Agnes gently thus the accents flow: 
“Love! love! my soul obeys thy soft command, 
Give nerve then to this weak and trembling hand; 
O! grant me force to bear this ponderous steel, 
To melt his soul for whom these pangs I feel, 

A female warrior now my love requires, 

Infuse in Agnes then the hero’s fires; 

Pll follow him: O! grant that I this day, 

May dauntless brave for Charles the bloody fray; 


And if toward him war’s tempest should be led, 
And showers of English darts surround his head, 
Let Agnes’ tarnished charms receive them all, 
Let him be saved at least, by my sad fall! 

Let him live happily, so my latest sigh 
Be wafted in his arms — content I die 
While on each word fair Agnes laid a stress, 

And Bonneau ‘tired her in the massive dress, 

The monarch Charles, escaped bright beauty’s wiles, 
Tarried just distant from her some three miles. 
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Agnes would fain, at that dread hour of night 
The monarch join, her doting soul’s delight; 

So thus arrayed, and sinking ‘neath the weight, 
Cursing her arms, and wailing her sad fate, 

She oft on palfrey’s back got rueful bump, 

Her legs were torn, and sore was either rump; 
Fat Bonneau on a Norman courser proud, 

Rode heavy at her side and breathed full loud — 
Love, tender love, gazed on with tearful eye, 
Beheld her start, and heaved a rueful sigh. 


Scarce had sweet Agnes her escape made good, 
When straight was heard within a neighboring wood 
The tramp of steeds and clank of arms most clear. 
The noise redoubling, soldiers soon drew near 

In scarlet clad; and to increase her pain, 

“Twas Chandos’ troop, who this night scoured the plain; 
One forth advancing cried: “Who passes there?” 

At this commanding voice our lover fair 

Thought of the King, and all evasion fled: 

“Tis Agnes, long live Love and France!” she said. 
At these two names, which the just power on high, 
Wished to unite by the most lasting tie, 

Agnes and lusty Bonneau both were ta’en, 

And captives led to John Chandos amain: 

Before this hero, dreadful in his ire, 


Who for late insult threatened vengeance dire 
Against the sneaking robbers who had fled, 
Stealing his sword and breeches while in bed. 


Just as the power beneficent and wise 

Dispels the balm of sleep that veils our eyes; 
When tuneful birds begin the matin lay, 

And man with soul enwrapt salutes the day; 
When, with rekindled vigor all his fire, 

Within the bosom glows with love’s desire: 

Just then to Chandos was the fair one brought, 
The lovely Agnes with each beauty fraught 
Which Phoebus boasts when rising from the flood; 
Chandos awake — how flowed thy boiling blood, 
When at thy side thou sawest the fair one sad, 
Bearing thy sword and in thy short-clothes clad? 


The hero wanned by every witching grace, 
Gazed with lascivious eyes on Agnes’ face: 

She trembled, and then muttering, heard him say, 
“Anon my breeches I shall bear away 

First on the bolster placing his fair prize, 

“Quit my sweet captive,” said he, “this disguise; 
Cast off these ponderous arms, unfit for thee, 
And shine arrayed in beauty’s livery.” 

He ceased, then filled with hope and ardor too, 
Her helmet and her breast-plate quick withdrew; 
Struggling, the fair defended each bright charm, 
And blushed, for modesty had taken alarm, 
Thinking of Charles, and bowed to conqueror’s will. 
Bonneau by Chandos destined was to fill, 
Within his kitchen the chief’s grand employ, 
And thither instantly he sped with joy: 

Of puddings white, inventor famed was he; 

And O French people! ‘tis to him that ye 
Indebted are, for eel pies which ye praise, 

And for the much loved gigot a la braise. 


Agnes exclaimed in tender trembling tone: 
“Oh! Mister Chandos, leave me now alone; 
What are you doing? Prithee, Sir, forbear.” 
“Ods zounds,” quoth he — (all English heroes swear), 
“Some one was guilty of a crying sin, 

Those are my breeches which your limbs are in, 
And when I find that which by right is mine, 

I'll have it, I protest, by powers divine.” 

To argue thus and Agnes to unclothe, 

Was the same thing; the fair one, something loth, 
Wept struggling in his arms against the intent, 
Then screamed full loud—” No, I do not consent. 
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Just at this epoch a loud din was heard, 

To arms, to arms! was everywhere the word; 
The trumpet’s clangor, death’s portentous sound, 
Called to the charge, and shrilly echoed round. 
Joan, when awake, astonished, found no more 
Those manly trappings she so lately wore; 

Her helmet shaded by the rich aigrette, 

The coat of mail, and eke the huge braguette: 
Ne’er balancing in doubt, brave Joan anon 

A lowly squire’s plain armor buckled on, 
Vaulted her winged ass, and loudly cried: 
“Come, cavaliers, support your country’s pride.” 
Of knights and soldiers, straight obeyed her call, 
Six hundred one score fighting men in all. 


From the gay region where dame Folly reigns, 
Lourdis just then alighted ‘midst the plains.; 
And at this juncture critical appeared, 

Amidst the British phalanx so much feared: 
His bulky structure atoms gross surround, 
And on his broad back fooleries abound: 

Dull ignorance and works of monks he bore; 
Thus saddled he arrived, and then his store 
Forth from the full robe he contented shook, 


And on the British camp dropped every book; 
Of filthy ignorance his treasures vast, 
Treasures throughout all France profusely cast. 
So when of night the sable deity, 

Mounted on spangled car of ebony, 

Charms with profoundest sleep our weary eyes, 
And all our senses lulls ‘midst dreams and lies. 


END OF CANTO IIL. 


CANTO IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


JOAN AND DUNOIS COMBAT THE ENGLISH. — WHAT OCCURS 
TO THEM IN THE CASTLE OF HERMAPHRODIX. 


WERE | a king-, I’d always justly deal, 

Give peace at home, and guard the public weal; 
And in my august reign each setting sun 

Should chronicle some worthy act I’d done: 

If of finance I had myself control, 

I’d give to men of sense; to men of soul 

On every side my bounty I’d accord; 

For, after all, they merit due reward. 

Or were I an archbishop, I would seek 

To tame the Jansenist and make him meek; 

But if I loved a young and tender fair, 

To stay with her would be my constant care; 
And every day my love fresh sights should see, 
While banished thus dull uniformity, 

Her heart I’d keep, and she should live for me. 
What pangs must absence cause the lover’s heart, 
What dangers are endured when lovers part: 
Alas! we risk, when from the fair away, 

To be at least comuted thrice per day. 

Bold Chandos scarce awhile had been enjoying 
With lovely prey the bliss of amorous toying; 
When through each rank our maiden Joan the Good 
Dealt pallid death, and spilt whole seas of blood. 
Of Deborah the much redoubted lance 

Fregona pierced, so fatal erst to France, 

Which Clairvaux’s treasures pillaged every one, 
And at Fontevraux 6 ravished each fair nun; 

In twain the eye she split with fateful brand 


Of Fonkinar, well worthy hangman’s hand; 
That daring fellow born in climes unkind, 
Hibernian climes, ‘mid frost, and snow, and wind, 
Who for three years made love as if at home, 
Like one of Florence or of stately Rome: 

She overturns the great Lord Halifax; 

His cousin, too, the impudent Borax. 
Midarblou, who his worthy sire denied; 

And Bartonay, who kissed his brother’s bride. 
From her example there was not a knight, 

A squire, a soldier, in this bloody fight, 

Who did not with his lance transpierce some ten 
Of these redoubted, hardy, Englishmen; 

Terror and death preceded their career, 

No man but fought divested of all fear; 

Their bosoms glowed with superstitious pride, 
For each believed the Lord was on his side. 


Amidst this tempest and this bloody brawl, 
Lourdis roared out as loud as he could bawl: 
“She is a maid, so tremble England’s crew; 

Tis good Saint Denis who is armed ‘gainst you: 
She is a maid, and miracles hath wrought; 
Against her arm your prowess is as nought. 
Quick, bend the knee, each British renegade, 
And ask a benediction of the maid.” 

Fierce Talbot, foaming at the mouth with ire, 
Seized instantly upon the babbling friar, 

They bound him, yet the monk their rage defied; 
He moved not, but, with his mouth distended, cried: 
“Martyr I am; but, Britons, ye shall see 

That Joan’s a maid, and that she’! conquer ye.” 


Man’s credulous, and by his wavering mind 

All is received; it is a clay refined; 

With ease impressed, what strongest will appear 
Is dire surprise or unexpected fear. 


These words of Lourdis failed not to impart 

More dread effect to every soldier’s heart 

Than troop heroic and Joan’s martial charms, 

Aided by courage and their conquering arms. 

This instinct old, that prodigies believes, 

Erroneous sense, which troubles and deceives, 
Illusions and chill fear their poisons shed, 

And through each Briton’s mind their influence spread. 
These sons of Albion, with fierce courage blessed, 
No rays of bright philosophy possessed; 

Heavy was then the sconce of cavalier, 

Ours are the days when brilliant wits appear. 

Full of assurance, Chandos to his band 

Exclaimed, “My children, conquerors of the land, 
Wheel to the right.” These words he scarce had said, 
Ere to the left they veered, and swearing fled. 

“Twas thus of old, upon the fertile ground 

Which billows of Euphrates now surround, 

When proud capricious man with heaven dared vie, 
Rearing a fabric which should touch the sky, 

That such a race empyreum might not shame, 
Confusion marked their tongues, till then the same. 
So, when the one required a draught of water, 

The others brought him straight some bricks and mortar; 
The people thus, who caused celestial fun, 

Marched various ways and left their work undone. 


Soon at the ramparts of great Orleans town 

Was clarioned of this combat the renown; 

Thither with outstretched arms flew trumpet Fame, 
Spreading of Joan around the sainted name. 

You know the ardor of the Gallic host, 

Those fools who such a fund of honor boast, 

To battle flying just as to a dance. 

Of Bastards, Dunois was the famed in France; 
Dunois, that with the Greeks a Mars had been, 
Trimouille, la Hire, and Saintrailles, all were seen, 


And Richemont, who had left the city wall, 
Counting already on the Britons’ thrall, 

Crying: “Where are they?” loud as they could bawl. 
They were not far, for near the gate we find 

Stood Talbot, hero of capacious mind. 

To check French ardor, this bold chief had laid 

Ten stout battalions in snug ambuscade. 


For one day past Sir Talbot had aloud 

To George his patron saint and Cupid vowed, 
That he the city thus besieged would enter, 

Of feelings twain his soul the very centre; 

For him fat Louvet’s rib felt ray divine, 

More ardent than pertains to friendship’s shrine; 
And this choice hero, nerved with hope’s bright flame, 
Aspired to storm the city and the dame. 

Scarce through the gate had passed each cavalier, 
When hardy Talbot fell upon their rear; 

Whereat our French were not surprised at all. 

O plain of Orleans! noble stage, though small, 
From this brave conflict, stubborn on each side, 
Flowed human blood that all thy verdure dyed, 
Which fattened for a hundred years the ground. 
At Zama, nor Pharsalia was there found, 

Nor could Malplaquet’s sanguinary field 

For raging Mars a scene more glorious yield; 

No, not e’en those where thousands found a grave 
A combat fiercer boasted — feats more brave; 
There might be seen of glittering spears a crowd 
Shivering in air with crash, discordant, loud; 
Riders and palfreys sprawling on the plain, 
Remounting straight and to the fight again; 
Sparks issuing from the weapon’s fateful blow, 
Augmenting lustre of bright Phoebus’ glow. 

On all sides flew and fell ‘mid these alarms 
Noses, chins, shoulders, heads, legs, feet, and arms. 


Those angels who fought heaven’s great cause of old, 
Michael, exterminating champion bold, 

And flagellator of proud Persia’s band, 

Had eyes all bent upon our pygmy land, 

With horror gazing on this direful fray, 

Awaiting close of this portentous day. 


Michael raised high, amid the gazing throng, 

The balance which decides both right and wrong; 
Those scales wherewith mankind is weighed on high, 
With steady hand, to try the destiny 

Of Albion’s heroes and the sons of France. 

Our knights thus justly poised, such proved the chance 
That Gaul unluckily was light of weight, 

Since veteran Talbot shared the smiles of Fate. 

Such was of heaven the secret judgment just; 

And joking Richemont found himself the first 
Pierced through the haunch; Saintraille felt jeopardy, 
An arrow entering just above the knee; 

La Hire was wounded where I must not say; 

Ah me! how will his mistress curse the day; 

Devout Trimouille could not escape from harm, 
Plunged in a bog, he stuck with broken arm; 

Thus wounded back to Orleans were they led, 

And each incontinent consigned to bed; 

Just judgment this of heaven omnipotent, 

For mocking Denis such the punishment. 


God can or pardon or condemn, we know; 
Quesnel has said it, and it must be so: 

Then in his judgment he thought meet to spare, 
Nor fate of giddy friends made Bastard share. 
On litter, in sad plight, each uttered moan, 
Cursing sad destiny and maiden Joan. 


Not even a scratch had Dunois’ body scored, 
Who swift as lightning on his foes then poured; 


He breaks their ranks, day darts athwart the band, 
Pierces to where the Maid had ta’en her stand, 
And Britons conquering there, put all to flight. 
Thus when the countryman, in fell affright, 
Beholds two torrents from the mountains roll, 
Mingle their currents, and without control 
Drown the ripe crop and banish hope of gain; 
Joan and Dunois united on the plain 

Were far more sweeping and more dread than they; 
So dire their ardor in this fell affray, 

Such was their rage in chasing Albion’s host 
That soon to their own party they were lost; 
Night closing in our Bastard and the Maid. 

Nor French nor Chandos hearing on the glade, 
Their converse checking, waved aloft the lance, 
And halting cried: “For ever flourish France!” 


By moonlight, as drear silence reigned around, 
A pathway leading through a wood they found; 
Forward they sped, then turned, but all in vain; 
O’ercome with toil and hunger’s gnawing pain, 
With searching tired, their palfreys weary too, 
Each their adventure now began to rue: 

“Twas hard to vanquish, and then lack a bed 
Whereon to rest the aching limbs and head: 
Thus ships bereft of compass and of sail, 

By Neptune tossed and the Eolian gale. 

A dog just then appeared to our sad pair, 
Seeming expressly sent to soothe their care; 

He barked, then wagged his tail, and straight drew near, 
And fondled each, divested of all fear, 

Seeming by friendly gestures thus to say: 
“Come, follow gentles, lo! this is the way; 
Come, come, I prithee; lodging rare you’ || meet, 
And at the board partake delicious treat.” 

Our heroes by mute language understood 

That this kind dog strayed thither for their good; 


Wherefore, with Hope for guide, they followed straight, 
Praying that France might share propitious fate, 
And praising each the other’s warlike soul, 
Which naught terrestial ever could control. 
Spite of his caution, Dunois with a sigh, 

Would ofttimes leer on Joan with wanton eye; 
But when he knew that Gallia’s fate must rest 
With that choice jewel which the fair possessed 
And France be abandoned by promised power 
If, ere a year, was cropped this fragrant flower; 
He therefore nobly quelled the foul desire, 

And for the State subdued love’s wanton fire; 
And yet on route whene’er some rugged place 
Caused saintly ass to stumble in its pace, 
Dunois, officious and with ardor warm, 

The valorous maid supported with right arm; 
As twinkling oft her eye whence beamed love’s spark, 
With left arm stretched behind, our Joan of Arc 
The virtuous hero’s passion felt full oft. 

Thus riding on, it happened in moments soft 
Their mouths would frequently in contact meet, 
As Striving nearer to breathe converse sweet, 
Touching the welfare and impending fate 

Of Charles their monarch and the Gallic State. 


Report hath told me, Konigsmark so fair, 

That the twelfth Charles, of humor passing rare, 
He who could conquer kings and love subdue 
Ne’er at his brutal court dared suffer you; 
Charles felt and feared to render thee the arms, 
Wherefore he cautious shunned thy brilliant charms; 
But Joan to clasp, and yet not touch the treat, 
To sit at table hungry and not eat, 

More perfect conquest was 0’er beauty’s spell: 
Dunois was like that Robert Arbrissel, 

Great Saint, whose pleasure was in arms to rest 
Of nuns a pair, who ample charms possessed, 


Four limbs whereof he pressed the smooth white skin, 
Four heaving breasts — yet guiltless was of sin. 


With dawn of day expands before their eyes 

A costly palace of tremendous size; 

Reared were the walls of marble white and clear, 
There lofty doric colonnades appear, 

Whereon was seen, with China balustrade 

A wide balcony of pure jasper made. 

Enchanted both beheld this edifice, 

Conceiving they had entered Paradise. 

The dog straight barked, and twenty trumpets then 
Were heard to sound; and forty serving men, 

In rich wrought short-clothes which the gaze invite, 
Came to attend the maid and valorous knight. 
Two youthful pages with a gallant air 

Led them within the palace gate with care; 

To spacious baths they went, where, plunging in, 
Fair maids of either cleansed with care the skin, 
Anointed with perfumes, the couple led 

To table, where an ample meal was spread; 

Then on rich couches, lost in sweet delight, 

From morning, heroes like, they snored till night. 


Tis fitting to my readers I record 

Who of this sumptuous mansion was the lord: 
This edifice for master owned the son 

Of one of those grand geniuses who run 

A course eternal mid heaven’s region bright, 
Whose grandeur oft abandons such delight, 
To humanize with our poor feeble race: 

This spirit, mingling then celestial grace, 
Joined every carnal lust that thrilled his breast 
With nun of Benedict; and so was blest; 
Whence sprang Hermaphrodix the mighty sage, 
Grand wizard, worthy of his parentage, 
Worthy nun Alix and such filthy sin. 


His fourteenth year he scarce had entered in, 
When from on high the parent winged his flight, 
Crying: “My child, to me thou owest the light; 
Make known the wishes of thine heart, and I 
Will speedily with each desire comply.” 
Hermaphrodix, who had from childhood been 
Voluptuous, worthy his foul origin, 

Replied:— “My bosom glows with heavenly fires, 
I know myself divine by my desires; 

All pleasures I would taste, I must confess, 
And glut my soul with hot voluptuousness. 
“Tis my desire as either sex to love, 

Wherefore by night let me the female prove, 
And with returning day man’s form resume.” 
The sire replied: “Be such, my son, thy doom.” 
Since which the monster has by day and night 
Of either sex assumed the form to sight: 

Thus Plato, who to confidence aspires 

Of gods, pretends that our primeval sires, 
Kneaded from purest clay by hands divine, 
Were all framed Androgyne, superfine; 

Each with the power of either sex supplied, 
And with inherent virtues satisfied. 


Far above this Hermaphrodix must go, 

For, to dispense on self transporting glow 

Is not the destiny divinely fair; 

Tis better far with neighbor joys to share, 
And thus celestial bliss in couples taste. 

His courtiers vowed, as he by turns embraced, 
“Twas Venus now performing tender rite, 
Now Love allaying wanton appetite; 

In all directions maids they sought to find; 
Young, lusty bachelors and widows kind. 


But when Hermaphrodix this boon desired, 
He never asked what still was most required; 


A gift without which every joy must freeze, 

A charming gift — and what? The art to please. 
For this unruly wish ‘twas fate’s decree 

That uglier than Sam Bernard he should be; 
No conquest ever could his glance command, 
In vain were fetes dispensed with liberal hand, 
Long banquets, balls, and concerts to invite, 
Nay though he sometimes too would couplets write; 
Yet when by day the fair one he would see, 

Or when at night his female vanity 

Subjected was to some audacious swain, 

By fate betrayed, his wishes all proved vain. 
For fond embracings he was then accurst 

With injuries, contempt, rebuffs, disgust, 

Just heaven brought this conviction to his eyes, 
That pleasure gives not to our greatness rise. 


“What,” would he cry, “the chambermaid most vile 
Enjoys upon her breast a gallant’s smile; 

Love’s tilt, lieutenant with his fair will run, 

And in the convent, monk enjoys his nun; 

While I, a genius, rich, who grace a throne, 

I on this moving orb stand all alone, 

Of bliss deprived which others boast a store.” 
By all the elements anon he swore, 

That punishment on either sex he’d deal 

Who should disdain for him Love’s glow to feel; 
And that examples bloody each should share, 
The youth ungrateful and obdurate fair. 


As king, he greeted each chance guest, I ween; 

Of Sheba erst the famous tawny queen, 

Thalestris, who at Persia’s court sojourned, 
Presents less costly from those monarchs earned, 
Who for each dame confessed himself Love’s slave, 
Than he to errant knights his largess gave, 

To bachelors and every beauteous miss; 


But when a restive soul denied him bliss, 

Fell short in complaisance he might require, 
And shunned in trivial point his lewd desire; 
For such affront his anger did not fail 

Alive the poor offender to empale. 

The night arrived, and owning female flame, 
Four fawning pages from my lady came, 
Praying young Dunois, the bold bastard, straight 
To follow and enjoy a tete-d-téte, 

As Joan with company then took her seat, 

And of the supper ate, a sumptuous treat. 

Our perfumed Dunois, by this escort led, 

The boudoir entered, where was supper spread; 
Such as the sister erst of Ptolemy, 

Yielding to every pleasure licence free. 

To those illustrious Romans amply gave, 
Heroes at once voluptuous and brave, 

To Cesar, Anthony, with passion drunk; 

Such as myself once shared at board of monk, 
Proclaimed the victor o’er each stupid foe, 
And dubbed with tonsure, Abbot of Clairvaux. 
Or such the feast that graced heaven’s conclave blue, 
If Naso and friend Orpheus tell us true, 

And brothers Homer, Hesiod, and Plato, 

When the great lord of infidels, you know, 
With Semele, supped far from Juno’s view, 
With Iris, Europia, and Danaé too; 

On board divine the dishes then we see, 
Arranged by hand of sweet Euphrosine, 

And by Thalia, and Aglai the young, 

As Graces three, of old so often sung, 

Whose law our pedants seldom make their guide; 
Of nectar Hebe served the luscious tide, 

And the sweet son of him who founded Troy, 
The famed Mount Ida’s eagle-wafted boy,20 
Who caused in secret his great master joy: 
Such of Hermaphrodix the feast was then 


With Dunois shared, ‘twixt hours of nine and ten. 


Madam with lavish hand had decked her head, 
Surcharged the front, with glittering diamonds spread; 
To add new lustre to her brilliant charms, 
Decked was her yellow neck and brawny arms 
With finest rubies and with pearls most clear, 
Which made the dame more hideous far appear, 
Who from the table rising, amorous pressed 

The handsome Dunois to her loathsome breast. 
He, for the first time, trembled with affright, 

Of valiant knights though ranked the most polite, 
And therefore strove with courtesy, at least, 

To treat the liberal donor of the feast. 


Thus eyeing of his dame the ugliness, 

His honor told him he could not do less 

Than as his well-beloved the lady greet; 

Yet stoutest courage sometimes shares defeat. 
Hermaphrodix, who keen affliction felt, 

For Dunois suffered still his heart to melt; 
His soul in secret flattery’s power obeyed, 

At mighty efforts by sad champion made; 

His probity and good intents succeed, 

This time reputed for the noble deed. 

Quoth she: “The morrow, for a feat so rare, 
May offer you revenge — go, and prepare, 
That to warm love your cold respect may bend; 
Be ready, Lord, and better serve mine end.” 


But now Aurora ‘gan to unfold the day, 

The orient streaking with the empurpled ray, 
And such the moment was when destiny 
Ordained Hermaphrodix no dame should be; 
Wherefore anon, in manly guise array’d, 
The vicious monster sped to Joan the maid, 
Undrew the curtains, and her snowy breast 


With rude, unlicenced impudence caressed; 
Her lip so pure the kiss immodest warms, 

As boldly he insults her sainted charms: 

As vile Hermaphrodix lascivious grew, 

More hideous was his person to the view; 
Joan, animated by celestial glow, 

With nervous arm on visage dealt a blow. 
Amid my fertile plains, ‘tis thus I’ve seen 

One of my mares upon a meadow green, 
Unequal spotted, of the tiger-die, 

Possessing lightsome hoofs, hams bounding high 
With direful and avenging kick reprove, 

An ass’s colt with crupper thus in love, 

Which so caressing grossly in the rear, 
Thought itself blessed, and high-upraised the ear. 
That Joan in this was faulty is most true; 
Respectful feelings to her host were due; 

The claims of modesty my thoughts control, 
That virtue is not banished from my soul; 

But when a prince, and more than all a wit, 
Seeks to embrace you, seized with amorous fit, 
Tis surely very wrong to smack his face; 

Tho’ Alix’ son possessed not beauty’s grace, 
He yet had never found a fair so stout 

In palace walls to knock his head about. 

He cries; guards, pages; valets in a band, 

Arch imps arrive, obedient to command; 

One telling him, the maiden fierce could be 
Less cruel to her friend in chivalry. 

O Calumny! thou poison fell of courts, 
Converse malign, slandering, and false reports; 
Cursed serpents, must your hissings dire appal 
The lover’s bliss — alike, with court of Gaul! 


Our tyrant wronged thus, in a twofold way, 
Resolved upon revenge without delay; 
Pronouncing to his myrmidons thus hailed 


The dreadful sentence: “Let them be empaled.” 
Obedient they erect in due position 

The apparatus for this fell punition; 

Dunois and Joan, so worthy Gallia’s praise, 

Are thus condemned in springtide of their days. 
Naked and bound the Bastard then they take, 
Straight to be placed upon a pointed stake; 

And at this juncture, by a troop profane, 

To scaffold, fierce and lovely Joan is ta’en. 
When graces all and boxes of the ear 

Must punished be, by lingering death severe. 
From Joan’s fair form the lily shift they tore, 
And, as she passed, her lovely body bore 
Stripes from the rods of her infernal jailors, 
Who then consigned her to the fierce empalers. 
Not all their rage could Dunois’ firmness blast, 
Though every hour he thought must prove his last; 
Resigned, he oft addressed the omnipotent; 

But when from time to time around he bent 

A glance imperious, each was thrilled with dread, 
All was heroic that he did or said; 

And as on Joan the Bastard cast his eye, 
Guardian of France, beloved of saints on high, 
When the protectress of Gaul’s pallid flower 

He saw condemned to perish in the hour, 
Inconstant fate, his bosom’s throbs deplore 

The charms of Joan he gazed on o’er and 0’er; 
Beholding too the apparatus dread, 

For Joan he shuddering wept and hung his head; 
Such tears he for himself disdained to shed. 


Equal in charity and just as proud, 

Attacks of fear our maiden ne’ er allowed, 
On Dunois languidly she cast her eye, 

For him alone her bosom heaved the sigh; 
Beauty, grace, nudity woke pity’s ray, 

And spite of courage, tenderness held sway; 


Thus, till on verge of death, fate willed it so, 
Neither the other’s secret flame should know. 

The animal amphibious, at the sight, 

Mingling his jealousy with bitter spite, 

Straight to attendants gave the signal dire 

That doomed on stakes the couple to expire. 

A voice that moment, like the thunder’s shock, 
Making the earth and airy regions rock, 

Cried: “Hold each executioner his hand; 

Empale them not.” These words soon awed the band; 
The lictors gazed around and then withdrew, 

For ‘neath the gate a churchman struck their view; 
Saint Francis’ girdle and the frock he’d on, 

‘Neath which appeared the friar Grisbourdon. 


Thus, when a hound within the neighboring wood, 
Reared for the chase, with nose both staunch and good, 
Scents the fleet hart that courses o’er the lawn, 
Roused by the echo of the bugle horn, 

The dog runs lightly on the course intent, 

Sees not the game, but follows by the scent, 

Leaps the wide ditch and clears the hedge by force, 
No other stag can then avert its course: 

So did the worthless monk of Francis steer, 
Supported by the beastly muleteer, 

And followed maiden Joan where’er she hied, 
Pursuing still — fatigue the monk defied. 


Arriving thus, he cried: “Hermaphrodix, 

In Satan’s name, and by the flood of Styx, 

By demon, ranked thy sire; by psalter lore 

Of the nun Alix, who thy person bore, 

Save her who hath my vows and plighted troth; 
Behold me, I am come to ransom both. 

So if this hero and this maid unskilled 

Have not with thee their duty well fulfilled, 

I will myself assume the place of two, 


And prove at once what feats a monk can do. 

Nay more, this famous animal you see, 

This mule, so aptly formed to carry me, 
Henceforth he’s thine, for thee the beast was made; 
Like monk, like mule, both follow the same trade. 
Command that straight the guard be sent away, 

Let him be freed, young Joan shall be our prey; 
She is the price — we both demand no more 

Than that rare beauty whom our hearts adore.” 


Joan shuddering, listened to a theme so fell; 

Her holy faith, her cherished virgin spell, 

Those thrills which love and grandeur’s powers impart, 
Were, than her life, far dearer to her heart, 

And saint’s protecting grace, of gifts the best, 

Warring ‘gainst handsome Dunois in her breast; 

She weeping, to high heaven her pangs disclosed, 

And blushed, that naked she was thus exposed; 

From time to time her eyelids shut would be, 

Naught seeing, she believed that none could see.34 


Good Dunois’ breast was rent with keen despair; 
“What,” he exclaimed, “and shall a maid so rare, 
Shall this unhooded monk enjoy my Joan, 

Shall lecher vile our gracious sire dethrone? 
Must all things to his hell-fraught charm obey, 
Whilst I discreet and guarded to this day, 

My fervid love have never dared impart, 

Veiling with modesty my burning heart?” 


Of Grisbourdon the offer thus polite, 

On senses five of the infernal sprite, 

A good effect produced; he calmed his ire, 
And well content, exclaimed: “Tis my desire 
That you and mule to-night both ready be; 

I pardon — set these French at liberty.” 


The monk in gray possessed good Jacob’s wand; 


The ring that graced of Solomon the hand; 

His clavicule and famous switch enchanted, 

To Pharaoh’s necromancing sages granted; 

And that some besom whereon rode of old 

The toothless sorceress of Saul the bold, 

When, to that Prince, of prudence the neglector, 
At Endor she produced from grave a spectre: 
Our Cordelier as wise, a circle traced, 

On rump of mulish beast some dust then placed, 
Pronouncing words with wond’rous magic fraught, 
Which to the Persians, Zoroaster taught. 


At these dread sounds, commanding, full of evil, 
And uttered in the language of the devil, 

Our mule upon his hindmost legs uprose; 

His oblong head a longer semblance chose, 

His stiff black hair more soft and short became, 
But ‘neath his cap his ears were still the same. 
So anciently that emperor so grand,3 

Whose proud obduracy, by God’s command, 
Was punished by condemning him to pass 
Seven years an ox, and feed upon the grass; 
Yet when the guise of man anew he bore, 

He proved no better than he was before. 


From the celestial vault, the azure sky, 

Denis beheld, with a parental eye, 

Of maiden Joan the sad and piteous plight, 

He fain from heaven had winged to earth his flight; 
But troubled was the Saint and full of care, 

His journey thither proved a bad affair; 

Bold George, of England was the Patron Saint, 
‘Gainst Mister Denis he had lodged complaint, 
Alleging, that without permission he 

Had warred ‘gainst Albion’s race, most cruelly. 


“Twixt Denis and Saint George high words arose, 


Spurred to the quick they almost went to blows; 
With British Saints there is I know not what, 

A something insular, bold, fiery, hot. 

The nature of our soil holds strong control, 

In vain may rest in Paradise the soul, 

All is not pure, provincial twangs will reign, 
Although we join a prince’s courtly train. 


But now I’ll pause — my reader, ‘tis high time, 
Much have I still to say, and that in rhyme: 

My breath is short, and yet I ought to tell 

This wondrous business, and what more befell, 
How Joan the dreadful peril ‘scaped at last, 
How all unravelled was, and what then passed 
In hell, on earth, and in heaven’s concave vast. 


END OF CANTO IV. 


CANTO V. 


ARGUMENT. 


GRISBOURDON THE CORDELIER. WHO SOUGHT TO VIOLATE 
JOAN, IS JUSTLY CONSIGNED TO THE INFERNAL REGIONS, 
WHERE HE DETAILS HIS ADVENTURE TO THE DEMONS. 


OH, LET US keep the Christian path in view! 
Believe me, friends, we should that track pursue; 
Each must at length his bounden duty own; 

As for myself, in youth my mind was prone 

To sin; and oft I flew the dance to grace, 

Ne’er casting thought upon a sainted place; 
Supping and sleeping with the nymphs of love, 
And mocking those who serve the power above. 
What happens then? Death, flat-nosed Death uprears 
His murderous scythe, and to the view appears; 
Thus visiting, at length, our free-born wits, 
Whom fever changeful, shakes with varied fits: 
Bailiff of Atropos, of Styx the child, 

Thou rulest their scanty brains, of sense beguiled, 
While near the bed’s head nurse and lawyer stay, 
Crying, ‘tis time, poor friend, thou must away; 
Where would’st thou after death thy bones should lay? 
As tardy issues the repentant breath, 

Still lingering to proclaim its wish in death; 
Some to his aid Saint Roch, Saint Martin, call; 
Another prays Mitouche to end his thrall; 

Some psalmody, some drawl the Latin strain, 
Sprinkle with holy water, but in vain; 

At bed’s foot crouching, the infernal sprite, 

With open claws, awaits the soul’s dread flight 
Which, once escaped, its airy course entraps, 
And in the passage, trembling spirit snaps; 


Then bears it to the depths profound of hell, 
Fit region formed for souls perverse to dwell. 


“Tis time, dear reader, I should now record 

How Satan, of infernal realms the lord, 

To all his vassals banquet gave in state; 

“Twas at his mansion house a hellish fete. 

A vast recruiting had of late been made, 

And demons quaffed to brethren of the trade; 

A pope and cardinal well stored in paunch, 

A northern king, and fourteen prebends staunch, 
Intendants three, and lazy monks a score, 

Trios of counsellors to swell the store, 

All fresh arrived from playing mundane games, 
Escheated thus to hell’s eternal flames. 

The horned chief his black imps’ shouting hears, 
And yields to mirth, surrounded by his peers; 
They quaff infernal nectar half-seas o’ er, 

And songs in praise of drinking loudly roar; 
When, at the gate a sudden cry is heard: 

“Good clay — arrived — what here!” — was straight the word, 
“Brothers, ‘tis he, great envoy from our realm; 
Tis Grisbourdon, sworn pilot of our helm — 
Come in, right welcome to our roasting fire.” 
Then arm in arm they seize the monkish sire, 
Arch-Satan’s doctor, Grisbourdon renowned, 
Son and apostate of the devil crowned; 

In twinkling of an eye, embraced by all, 

He gains the festive board of Moloch s hall. 


Satan arising, cried: “O hell-born child! 

Pride of all debauchees, by sin defiled, 

Thus soon I did not think thy face to see; 

On earth thy presence useful was to me: 

Than thou none better could my realms advance, 
Through thee my luminary reigned in France; 
For, while in Gallia, thou gavest sin full scope: 


To view thee here extinguishes my hope; 
But fate’s puissant will we can’t command, 
So drink, and set thyself at my right hand.” 


The monk, o’ercome by saintly tremor dire. 
Kissed the sharp talons of his dreaded sire; 

Then bent his saddened gaze on depths profound. 
Where naught but flames illumed the vasty round: 
Dire realms of fire, wherein forever rest 

Death, crimes, and those by torments fell oppressed; 
Eternal throne, where sits the unclean sprite 
Dooming the world to sad and endless night, 
Entombing hoar antiquity so sage, 

Love, talent, wit, grace, beauty, every age, 

That crowd unnumbered and immortal crew, 
True heaven-born race, O Satan! made for you. 
Reader, thou knowest that in this fiery place 

The best of kings share pangs with tyrant race: 
Here Antoninus, Marc Aurelius, roast; 

And matchless Trajan of all kings the boast; 

The gentle Titus, by mankind revered; 

Two Catos, who as plagues of vice appeared; 
That Scipio, who his courage could subdue, 

That conquered Love and with it Carthage too; 
Divinest Homer; Plato, sage, thy toil, 

With Ciceronian eloquence, must broil; 

Pure Socrates, true son of Wisdom’s reign, 

The great God’s martyr in his Greece profane; 
Aristides, thy justice has no plea; 

Thy virtues, Solon, prove no shield for thee; 

All, all alike to burning climes are sent, 

Because they never to Confession went. 


But that which Grisbourdon astounded most, 

Was to behold, amid this impish host, 

Some certain saints and kings whose names we trace 
Emblazoning history, whom legends grace. 


First of this number, Clovis met his eyes; 
Reader, methinks I view thy fell surprise. 

That king, by subjects deemed devoid of vice, 
And on the road to sainted Paradise, 

Could not enjoy salvation which he taught. 

Ah! who could think a king, so early fraught 
With sacred Christian knowledge, e’er should be 
With pagans damned to all eternity? 

But, reader, thou wilt call to mind, I’m sure, 
That being washed in font with water pure 
Cannot from soul corrupt efface the stain. 

And Clovis was so linked in vice’s chain, 
Within his breast a heart so direful beat, 

Of bloody deeds inhuman ‘twas the seat; 
Therefore Saint Remi strove to cleanse in vain 
From Gallia’s king the black and gangrened strain. 


Among these great, these monarchs of the world, 
Within hell’s gulf illimitable hurled, 

Appeared famed Constantine,20 at sight of whom 
Our monk in gray, astounded at his doom. 
Exclaimed aloud: “O hard, O cruel fate! 

Can this be true? what he! who shone so great! 
This hero, who first made the world obey 

The Christian creed, and chased false gods away! 
Is he alike subdued to Satan’s yoke?” 

When lo! the monk, thus Constantine bespoke: 
“The worship of false gods I overturned, 

And on the ruins of their temples burned 

Incense to God above, with hand profuse; 

But in such show external, where’s the use? 

My cares for the Supreme, though none could see, 
Were not for heaven, they centred all in me; 

In my esteem, the sacred altars shone 

As footsteps to ascend great Cesar’s throne; 
Ambition, madness, mundane joys, I made 

My gods, to whom due deference I paid; 


Intrigues of Christians, with their blood and gold, 
Secured my fortunes, and my rank enrolled: 

To guard this throne, so idolized through life, 

I murdered next the father of my wife; 

In blood and pleasures plunged, my jealous mind, 
Where fury, weakness, cruelty combined, 

With love quite drunk, and to distrust a prey, 
Hurried to death my queen and son away; 

So, Grisbourdon, no more astonished be, 

That Constantine should prove as damned as thee.’ 


B) 


Still more and more our Cordelier admires 

The secrets veiled in Pandemonium’s fires; 

He views on all sides learned preachers there, 
Doctors, and those who filled the casuist’s chair, 
Right wealthy prelates, bigot monks of Spain, 
Italian nuns, and, to increase the train, 

Of every king the confessor was seen; 

Ghostly advisers of the fair I ween, 

Whose Paradise mid mundane joys was passed 

In dormitory somewhat overcast. 

He next perceives enrobed, half black and white, 
A monkish form, whose hair appeared to sight 

A circle raised; but when his pious mien, 

By fierceness marked, our Cordelier had seen, 
He, laughing, could no more his thoughts keep in, 
But softly said: “This man’s a Jacobin.” 

Then sudden cried: “Thy name I fain would learn.” 
When melancholy thus the shade in turn 

Replied: “On earth my monkish tricks are done, 
Alas! thou seest Saint Dominic, my son.” 


Our Cordelier some paces back retired, 

To hear this name august, on earth admired; 

Then crossed himself, for he could not believe: 
“How!” he exclaimed, “and shall this gulf receive 
A Saint, a doctor, and apostle too? 


Thou, great promoter of the monkish crew, 
Preacher evangelic, inspired by God, 
Bendest thou, like heretic, Tore Satan’s rod? 
Then surely, grace must here defective prove, 
Poor mortals, how ye are deceived above; 
Go, and perform each ceremony quaint, 

And chant fresh litanies to every saint.” 


Whereto replied, with feelings on the rack, 
Our dolorous Spaniard, clothed in white and black: 
“Let’s think no more of all vain men can say, 
Leave them in error ‘mid their stormy way; 
Cursed and tormented here, why care a jot 

For psalms and praises sung where we are not? 
Thus many boast on earth a chapel bright, 
Who roasted are in these sad realms of night; 
While, with impunity by men are cursed 
Victims on earth who rank in heaven the first. 
For me, I stand among the damned race, 

Too justly racked for filling hangman’s place, 
When harmless Albigenses, at my word, 

Fell victims to relentless fire and sword; 

I ne’er was sent to doom mankind to die, 
Wherefore, I’m broiled for making others fry.” 


O! were I gifted with an iron tongue, 

In ceaseless motion, still would ne’er be sung, 
Dear friend, the number of those saints who roam 
In realms of hell, their everlasting home. 


When roasted cohorts of the damned below 
Had taught Saint Francis’ able son to know 
The varied honors of their region fell, 

Each viva voce cried, with boisterous yell: 
“Dear Grisbourdon, anon the chance relate 
Which thus hath made thee partner of our fate; 
Retail the deed that hurled thy hardened sprite 


Thus fathoms deep, amid chaotic night.” 

“Sirs,” he replied, “there’s no concealment now, 
Freely my strange adventures I’ll avow, 

Which may, at first, awake your wondering thought; 
But with no falsehood shall my tale be fraught; 

No tax for imposition here I dread, 

Men cease to lie, as soon as they are dead. 


“T was on earth, as your apostle knows, 

And, for your honor and my robe, I chose 

A round of gallant love exploits to see, 

As ere monk acted when from convent free. 
The noted animal, my muleteer, 

O wondrous man! in all things my compeer, 
Who, staunch to duty, gave his powers such scope 
As to surpass Hermaphrodix’s hope; 

I, without vanity, had strove amain 

This female monster’s plaudits to obtain, 

So with our efforts charmed was Alix’ heir, 
Who, as agreed, straight yielded Joan the fair. 
Joan, the rebellious, Joan of naught afraid, 
Was soon to lose the envied name of maid; 
Already circled in my nervous arms, 

She struggled stoutly for her virgin charms, 
The muleteer beneath our damsel pinned, 
Hermaphrodix the while malicious grinned. 


“But, will ye credence to my story yield, 

The air opened wide, when from that azure field 
Called Heaven — (a place which neither you nor I 
Shall ever see, ye know the reason why) 

I saw descend — O miracle most dread! 

That beast who carries monstrous ears on head, 
Which Balaam bespoke in ancient time, 

When Balaam the mountain’s steep would climb: 
How terrible this ass! whose saddle made 

Of choicest velvet, on the bow displayed 


A scimitar, whose edges twain cut keen; 

On either shoulder spreading wing was seen, 

With which in speed he could the winds outvie. 

Joan then exclaimed, with loud and piercing cry: 
‘Praised be the Lord, my charming ass is here!’ 

These words, like lightning, pierced my soul with fear. 
The beast to earth its fore-knees crouches quick, 

While tail and ears in upright posture stick, 

As if he’d say: ‘Come, Dunois, take thy seat.’ 

Dunois obeys anon; the jackass fleet 

Flies ambling o’er our heads, till poised I see 

Dunois prepare the deadly glave for me, 

Poor sinful wretch; then downward pounced the knight; 
Dear Beelzebub, my prince, just such a flight 
Methinks Saint Michael took when thou had’st waged 
Impudent war, and Jove’s fell bolts engaged; 

“Twas then the angel scourged thine impious leaven, 
Avenging wrongs which thou had’st heaped on heaven. 


“Thus forced my threatened carcase to defend, 

I courted magic as my surest friend. 

Of nervous Cordelier I cast aside 

The full black eyebrow, visage marked with pride; 
Assuming lovely form of beauty’s queen, 

Soft, tender, innocent, of blooming mien, 
Tresses of flaxen hue adorned my breast; 

My ivory skin a gauze transparent pressed, 
Through which appeared, the warrior to deceive, 
A bosom thrilled by love’s convulsive heave; 
All graces of the female sex were mine, 

I strove to give my look a glance divine; 

All spoke that innocence which charms the view, 
Ever deceiving as its wiles subdue. 

Beneath this gloss a soft voluptuous air 

Had caught the wisest sage within my snare; 

I might have melted e’en the savage heart, 

Since beauty I possessed, conjoined with art. 


My knight incontinent confessed the charm, 
One moment more, I’d fallen ‘neath his arm; 
For in his grasp upreared the glittering steel, 
Now half descending, was my fate to seal, 
And trembling Grisbourdon, with pallid hue, 
Already thought his skull was cleft in two. 


“Dunois beholds, is moved, his hand he stays: 
Thus seen, Medusa’s head in ancient days 

The gazer changed into the senseless rock; 
But gallant Dunois felt far different shock, 

For with his eyes, his soul confessed the thrall; 
I saw the sword, so lately dreaded, fall. 

I knew that Dunois in his bosom owned, 

On viewing me, respect and love enthroned; 
None then had thought my victory could fail; 
But lo! here comes the worst part of my tale. 


“The muleteer, who, urged by passion’s flame, 
Pressed in his arms of Joan the sturdy frame, 

On viewing me so lovely, straight confessed 

A new-born passion kindling in his breast. 

Alas! my heart no thought had entertained, 

That he by tender charms could be enchained — 
A boorish mind inconstancy to own; 

I was preferred, and straight he left alone 

The Maid of Arc — a fatal fair for me: 

No sooner Joan enjoyed her liberty, 

When lo! her eye inquiring, so it chanced, 

On Dunois’ fallen broad-sword sudden glanced; 
She seized the steel just as the faithless boor, 
Leaving her heavenly charms, would mine secure; 
And at that moment, aiming one back blow, 
Severed the nape of neck, and laid me low. 
Since that eventful time no news, alas! 

Of cruel Joan I’ve heard, or flying ass, 

Of Dunois, muleteer, Hermaphrodix: — 


Oh grant, by our renowned infernal Styx, 

That fate retributive may doom the five 

A hundred times to be empaled alive; 

And that kind heaven which sounds the sinner’s knell, 
For my delight, may doom them all to hell!” 

The monk, with spite, thus closed his tale of sin, 
Whereat the fiends all joined in hearty grin. 


END OF CANTO V. 


CANTO VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


ADVENTURE OF AGNES AND MONROSE. — TEMPLE OF FAME. — 
TRAGICAL RECITAL CONCERNING DOROTHY. 


FROM hell, that boundless gulf, my muse now turns, 
Where Grisbourdon with Satan’s cohort burns; 
Thence wings her flight through boundless realms of air, 
To view the world, and see what’s passing there. 
That world alas! which is another hell, 

Where innocence no longer dares to dwell; 
Where hypocrites make good appear as bad; 
Where sense, refinement, taste, are run stark mad; 
While all the virtues, being led astray, 

Have joined the party, and are flown away, 

There empty policy as loud as weak, 

Leads on the van — is merit quite unique: 
Wisdom must yield to superstition’s rules, 

Who arms with bigot zeal the hands of fools. 

And interest, earth’s king, for whom the trade 

Of peace and war by potentates was made, 
Pensive and sad beside its coffer dwells, 

And to the stronger’s crimes the weaker sells. 

O wretched, guilty, senseless mortals! why 

Your souls debase with crimes of such a dye? 
Unhappy men! who, void of pleasure, sin; 

Be wise, at least, when you the course begin; 
And, since you needs must to damnation speed, 
Be damned for pleasure, ‘tis the wisest deed. 


Oft Agnes Sorel would this precept prove, 
Whom none could blame, except for sins of love. 
On her forgiveness I with joy bestow, 

Nor doubt but heaven will equal mercy show; 


Each saint is not a maid in Paradise, 
And penitence the virtue is of vice. 


When, in defence of honor, Joan was led 

To sever with her heavenly sword the head 

Of Grisbourdon, our ass who bent his flight 

And bore through air Dunois the gallant knight, 
Conceived the thought — how sin will lead astray! 
Of bearing Dunois from our Joan away. 

What was it urged the wish! Love’s ardent fire — 
Love’s tenderest flame — the soul’s new-born desire.’ 
Yet soft, dear reader, at some future time 

These feats of passion shall be told in rhyme; 
Thou’lt learn that Love already held the rein, 

And ruled this hero of Arcadia’s plain. 


This sainted animal, by fancy led, 

Towards Lombardy its course aerial sped; 

Good Denis secretly ordained it so, 

The reason, friend, perhaps you wish to know. 
“Twas that Saint Denis read each secret thought 
Wherewith his ass and Dunois’ breast was fraught; 
Each burned with wishes that would, soon or late, 
Have proved subversive of the realm and state, 
Have hurled destruction on the Gallic throne, 

And marred the fortune and the fame of Joan. 
Absence and time the Saint conceived would prove 
Sufficient to dispel their dawning love! 

Another plan good Denis had in view, 

A heavenly work the Saint proposed to do, 
Beware, nor blame his purposes, my friend, 
Respectful bow to what the saints intend. 


This ass, celestial Denis’ darling pride, 

Winged far his course from Loire’s translucent tide 
Straight toward the Rhone, while Dunois’ maddened brain, 
Whirled through the aerial realm, could scarce sustain 


The dizzy flight, which made the hero know 
How swiftly flies the shaft from Parthian’s bow. 
From far the knight his heroine descried, 

Naked and wielding sword by carnage dyed; 

Her breast, high swelling with celestial ire, 
Through streams of blood give proofs of sainted fire. 
Hermaphrodix her race would fain impede, 

His minions armed could not effect the deed; 

In vain the cohort would her course withstand, 
Joan humbles all with her courageous hand: 

As when some giddy youth in forest sees 

The waxen palace of industrious bees, 

Admires the labor, and will daring strive 

To pry still closer in the sugared hive; 

Forth, on a sudden bursts the winged race, 

And darts indignant on the intruder’s face, 

Who, by their stings assailed on every part, 
Screams, runs and plunges to evade the smart; 
Strikes, scatters, crushes hundreds ‘neath his feet 
Of these winged hoarders of each luscious sweet. 
“Twas thus with dauntless Joan, who chased afar 
This puny phalanx, aping men of war. 


‘Fore Joan then prostrate knelt the muleteer, 
Dreading fell judgment of the Cordelier, 
And trembling cried: “O maiden, gentle fair! 
Whom once to serve in stable was my care, 
What fury urges thus thy bosom’s strife? 
Have mercy, spare at least my wretched life, 
Let not renown thy soul transmogrify; 

Be gentle, tender Joan — I weep — I die.” 


Whereto the maid replied: “I yield thee grace; 
Thy recreant blood shall not my sword debase; 
Live, vegetate, vile wretch: That fleshy mass 
E’en now shall act for me the part of ass; 

For, though to mule I cannot change thy frame, 


Thy figure matters not — all’s here the same; 

So whether man or mule, I will bestride thee, 
Since Dunois took my ass, I needs must ride thee, 
As if that animal once more were found; 
Therefore be quick, on all-fours pace the ground, 
Bend thy bald, brainless skull, and seem at least 
That which thou art in truth — a very beast.” 

The wretch obeyed, while Joan upon his back 
Made of the muleteer a decent hack; 

Then cried: “Now speed to plains where heroes fight 
And dare hell’s fury, for ‘tis my delight.” 

Then swore the necromancer by his sire, 

That Gallia’s sons should thenceforth feel his ire: 
His bitter thoughts inclined toward Britain’s race, 
And, in this just revenge, he swore to efface 

The ills endured on Frenchmen whose dire fate 
Should lead them to encroach on his estate. 
Forthwith was reared a castle at his will, 

Of structure strange, new architectural skill, 

A trap, a labyrinth, wherein might fall 

The noblest heroes of this hated Gaul. 


Yet soft, we’ll now recur to Agnes’ state; 

Dost thou not call to mind her cruel fate, 

As when, quite senseless, Chandos’ nervous arms 
Entwined with rapture all her naked charms? 
That warrior famed, who, at Bellona’s cry, 

Fled Love and Agnes for the enemy; 

Who, thus abandoned to her own self-will, 
Conceived she had escaped the threatened ill. 
Scarcely recovered from the peril past, 

She made a vow that it should prove the last; 
And swore to love but good King Charles alone, 
Who loved her better than he loved his throne, 
And die ere tarnish once her faith so fair; 

All this was wrong, for ladies should not swear. 


Amid this hostile crash, formed to astound, 
From camp attacked, inseparable sound, 
Where officers and soldiers join the fray, 
Some fighting hard as others run away; 

While coward valets, marching in the rear, 
Plunder the baggage through effect of fear. 
‘Mid fire and smoke and yells of the distressed, 
Agnes, perceiving she was quite undressed, 

To noble Chandos’ wardrobe instant hied, 
With fitting raiment there to be supplied; 

And having seized on robe and shirt to boot, 
And e’en his nightcap to complete the suit, 
Silent and tremblingly she bent her way, 
When lucky chance produced a dappled bay, 
Bridled and saddled for the warlike cause 

Of bearing to the field the great Chandos. 

A squire, an aged sot of courage bold, 

Dozing, kept station there the steed to hold; 
The wary Agnes toward the nag then crept, 
And took the bridle from the squire who slept; 
Uttering harsh sounds, suspicion to defeat, 
Then sprang with martial prowess in the seat, 
Spurred, galloped, and toward woods impervious sped, 
Filled with alternate hope and thrilling dread; 
While Bonneau, to the cause of safety staunch, 
Ran o’er the plain, loud cursing his fat paunch, 
The desperate journey, and war’s dread cohort, 
Love, Britons, Agnes Sorel, and the Court. 


Meanwhile, of Chandos the most faithful page, 
By name Monrose, such was the personage 

Who at that hour to camp returning fast, 

And viewing from afar the scene that passed, 
His master’s nag toward wood compelled to flee, 
His robe of ermine, velvet cap de nuit; 

Divining ill the cause of this strange sight, 
Firmly believed his Lord was put to flight. 


Astonished at a scene so wonderous new, 

Monrose whips hard his loved Lord to pursue 
Crying: “My Lord! my Lord!” then urged on faster; 
“Can Charles be victor? Who goads on my master? 
Where goes he? I’ Il pursue while yet I’ve breath, 
For should he die be mine the shaft of death.” 

He spoke, he flew, and with the wind thus sped 
Himself, his horse, and every word he said. 


Agnes, conceiving some pursuer near, 

Entered the wood, appalled with chilling fear; 
Monrose still followed, and the quicker she 
Strove to escape, still faster galloped he; 

The palfrey stumbled, when the fainting fair, 
Wafting a shriek that echoed through the air, 
Fell lifeless at her panting courser’s side, 

In all the liveried hue of terror died. 

Swift as the wind, Monrose arriving stared, 

For at the sight his wondering wits were scared; 
As ‘neath Lord Chandos’ robe, then floating wide, 
Fair Agnes’ lovely charms his eyes descried; 

A breast of lilies, symmetry that scorned 

All earthly frames, by Venus’ self adorned. 


Such, sweet Adonis, were thy soft alarms, 
When first thine eyes beheld the goddess’ charms, 
As ‘neath refreshing foliage, from the skies 
She erst descended to enchant thine eyes. 
Venus there’s little doubt, was better ‘rayed; 
Her lovely frame fatigue had not essayed; 

No decent vestments did her body lack, 

Nor had she tumbled from a palfrey’s back; 
Her firm white skin had felt no prickly thorn, 
Nor did a nightcap her fair brows adorn, 

Yet, had our Agnes met Adonis’ view, 

His choice had surely wavered ‘twixt the two. 


The British youth instanter felt the smart, 
Respect and fear by turns subdued his heart; 
Trembling, he raised the fair one in his arms, 
Then cried: “The shock hath wounded sure these charms.” 
Upon him Agnes turned her languid eyes, 

And then explained, in broken, faltering sighs: 
“Whoe’er thou art that hast my course pursued, 
If thou art not with sin innate endued, 

No ‘vantage take of this my hapless state, 

To guard my honor be it now thy fate; 

O save me, give me freedom!” Agnes sighed, 
Nor words spake more, for words were then denied; 
The flood of rising grief her pain confessed, 
And tears most eloquently spoke the rest; 
Sorrow had planted in her soul its sting, 

While vows and sighs were wafted to her king. 
Silent awhile Monrose indulged the thought, 
Then vented thus the feelings Love had taught: 
“O thou! by nature framed to bear the sway, 
Illuming hearts with thy celestial ray, 

I bend thy slave; thy will be henceforth mine, 
My soul, my life, my every wish is thine; 
Accept the service of thine humble slave, 

Than which, no other recompense I crave; 
Thee to assist would every toil subdue.” 

From pouch the youth some eau de Carmes then drew, 
And with a tender thrill his hand applied 

To bathe those parts with tinge vermilion dyed. 
The lovely Agnes blushed, but not in ire; 

Hurt by the fall, and torn by prickly briar, 

She did not find his hand too boldly rove, 

But gazed unconsciously with eyes of love, 
Still vowing to her monarch endless truth. 

The balsam thus exhausted by the youth, 

He then exclaimed: “Oh, might I now advise, 
Celestial fair one, thou would’st straight arise, 
And by this path anon proceed with me 


To gain you village, from intruders free; 

One fleeting hour or less will take us there. 

Let not a lack of gold create thee care, 

My purse is thine — Oh! let it serve to pay 

For petticoat and cap thy form to ‘ray; 

More decently to deck, what all must own, 

Charms that would grace the Gallic monarch’s throne.” 


The lady-errant this advice approved; 

Monrose so tender was, so truly loved, 

That whatsoe’er he wished none could deny him, 
Agnes was happy to be guided by him. 


Some cynic here, perhaps, may check my tale, 
Demanding how it chanced a page should fail; 
This youthful Englishman, so full of blood, 
Should near a mistress prove thus passing good, 
And no improper conduct e’er betray? 

Be peaceful, thou censorious babbler, pray, 

The page felt love; and if voluptuous fire 
Renders us bold, love checks the fierce desire. 


Monrose and Agnes toward the village walked, 
And straying thus of tenderest lovers talked; 

Of chivalry and knights who coursed the plains, 

Of old romances full of lovers’ pains; 

At intervals our squire still nearer pressed, 

Seized her white hands, and her firm arms caressed; 
All with an air of such respectful love, 

“Twere vain in beauteous Agnes to reprove; 

But nought besides — the gentle youth enslaved, 
Although requiring much, still nothing craved. 

The village confines passed, our page, to win 

Still more her love, escorts her to an inn, 

Where wearied Agnes, freed from all alarms, 
“Twixt sheets with modest blush reposed her charms. 
Monrose then breathless ran an ample round 


To serve his fair, and seek what might be found 
Worthy the palate, frame, and heavenly mien 
Of her he owned already for his queen. 
Seductive youth, by love and honor taught, 
Who pleased directed thy most secret thought; 
Say, who can boast a soul so pure as thine, 
Where fervent love and loyalty combine? 


Beneath this roof, for I must needs be plain, 

John Chandos’ chaplain his abode had ta’en. 

All priests have more effrontery than squires: 
This profligate, a slave to lewd desires, 

Of our young lovers having learned the state, 
Alike instructed too by adverse fate 

That near him thus so many beauties laid, 

And by his foul desires impetuous swayed, 

With ardent eyes, blood boiling in each vein, 

The body feverous, yielding lust the rein, 
Swearing, to Agnes’ chamber straightway flew, 
Shut fast the door, and closed the curtains too. 
But hold, ‘tis fitting now that I rehearse 

To thee, friend reader, in my humble verse, 

The strange events and all that came to pass, 
Touching brave Dunois on his flying ass. 

‘Mid realms aerial, where each Alpine height 
Snow-clad appears to pall the wondering sight, 
Toward that dread steep which Hannibal renowned 
Erst passed, and thus o’er Rome was victor crowned; 
Where nought save azure sky the view doth greet, 
While horrid tempests gather ‘neath thy feet; 

Of marble crystalline the eye may see, 

Unroofed, a palace to each corner free, 
Throughout with faithful ample mirrors lined, 
That every visitant who feels inclined, 

Handsome or ugly, young or old, when fired, 

His counterpart may view until he’s tired. 


To this same spot conduct a thousand ways, 

That all alike may learn themselves to praise; 

But perilous is every pathway found, 

Rocks must be climbed while dreadful steeps surround. 
To this Olympus countless throngs aspire, 

Who little know these varied perils dire; 

Each runs alike, but most receive a check; 

For, in the hundred, one may save his neck. 


If, gentle reader, thou would’st learn the name 

Of her who rules this palace, it is Fame; 

Old dotard goddess, at whose altar fair 

Even the meekest has preferred his prayer. 

The sage will vouch his heart contemns her power 
And hates renown — the glory of an hour; 

That praise to man is but the soul’s worst bane: 
The sage speaks false, and only prates in vain. 


Fame then exists on this aspiring height, 

To pay their court her minions take delight; 

Kings, warriors, pedants, churchmen too are there; 
Vain multitude; puffed up with nought but air, 

On bended knee each supplicates and cries: 

“O Fame! puissant goddess, ever wise, 

Who know’st all things, whose speech is ever free, 
For charity, I pray thee, speak of me.” 


These indiscreet desires to satisfy 

Fame hath two trumpets, which she doth apply, 
One to her mouth, from whence with clarion sound 
The fame of heroes fills the vasty round; 

The other, if I must speak, is placed behind, 
Vaunting vain labors of the idiot mind; 

Those tiers of trash, voluminous and new, 

Of every hireling scribe exposed to view 
Ephemeral, who the draught Parnassian sips 

Till realms of nonsense mutual trash eclipse; 


Works of the Month, whose well requited lot 

Is to behold them, with the day forgot, 

Buried with college pedants, men of schools, 
Themselves worm-eaten by their verse and rules. 


O tribe most vile of would-be authors diglit, 
Petractors infamous of sons of light, 

La Beaumelle, Guyon, Fréron, and Nonnatte, 
That bigot troop whose wretched trash I quote; 
That Sabatier, base instrument of fraud, 
Whose pen for gold will any subject laud; 
Those vendor? all of smoke and vile abuse, 
In search of Fame dare still invent excuse, 

In filth arrayed, with vanity they glow, 

And to the goddess dare their persons show; 
Lashed with her rod from sanctuary rare, 
Scarce have they yet beheld her derriére.24 


Still on thine ass, Dunois, thou keepest thy seat, 
And art transported to this bright retreat; 

Thy virtuous deeds, which were so justly famed, 
The Goddess with her decent trump proclaimed; 
What must have been thy pleasure at the sight, 
When gazing there upon each mirror bright, 

To view in those reflectors purely clear, 

Of all thy virtues the resemblance dear; 

Not simply feats of arms which victors crown, 
Sieges and battles that create renown, 

But virtues far more difficult to see, 

Offsprings of poverty preserved by thee, 
Wafting forth blessings; nay, e’en courtiers too 
By thee protected; while, to orphans true, 

Thou with the goading lash didst vengeance take 
On faithless guardians, for the children’s sake. 
Dunois, contemplating his deeds of fame, 

Felt true delight in temple of the dame; 

Nor was less joy experienced by his ass, 


Braying and trotting on, from glass to glass. 
Meanwhile was heard through air the clarion sound 
From one of Fame’s two trumpets so renowned 
These words proclaiming: “‘Tis the dreadful day 
When Dorothy to stake must wend her way 

And die in Milan; such is the behest, 

Weep mortals, who enshrine Love’s roseate crest.” 
“Who?” cried Dunois, for at the thought he spurned: 
“What hath she done, and why must she be burned? 
If old and ugly there’s no need to care; 

But in the flames to cast a lovely fair, 

“Tis cruel, by the saints. This sentence fell 

Proves that the Milanese have bid farewell 

To common sense.” While thus the hero fumed, 
Fame’s trump the dreadful subject thus resumed: 
“Poor Dorothy, in vain thou mak’st thy moan, 

‘Mid wasting flames thou surely wilt be thrown, 

If in thy cause some valorous loyal knight 

Flies not to rescue thee by hardy fight.” 


These sounds the bosom of Dunois inspired, 

The dame to rescue straight his heart desired; 
For, ye well know, as soon as chance displayed 
Occasion for his courage he obeyed; 

To punish injuries, and wrongs redress, 

He thoughtless hurried — summoned by distress. 
“Come,” to his faithful ass, the hero said, 

“To Milan fly by honor we are led.” 

The beast his gallant rider’s grace to win, 
Obeyed, and faster flew than chérubin; 

When Milan met anon the warrior’s sight, 

Where justice sat in all her horrors dight; 

The dreadful stake appeared amidst the square, 
Three hundred savage bowmen too were there; 
Cowards whose sole delight was others’ pain, 
Their stations took the rabble to restrain; 
Thronged were the windows that each belle might see, 


All bathed in tears, fulfilled the law’s decree; 
While on a balcony the Archbishop stood, 
With priests, observing all in coldest blood. 


Four Alguazils poor Dorothy had brought 

In fetters, en chemise, her mind o’erfraught 

With deep despair, while her pale front displayed 
Affliction’s garb in every horror ‘rayed; 

Clouds partly veiled her sight; she could not speak, 
Tears copious flowing down her lily cheek; 

She scarce discerned death’s instruments unfurled. 
The stake where doomed she was to quit the world; 
Then sobs and speech at length a passage found: 
“O well beloved! O thou whose tender wound 
My heart still owns in moments of such dread 
The suppliant ceased, for no more could be said, 

And stammering forth of him she loved the name, 
Speechless she sank to earth, a senseless frame, 

Her front o’erspread with pale and mortal hue; 

Still lovely was she in that state to view. 

The dastard champion of th’ Archbishop’s cause. 
Named Sacregorgon, sworn to Satan’s laws, 

With dagger grasped, approached the fated place, 
Hard impudence and iron clothed his face, 

Then cried: “My friends, a vow to God I make 

That Dorothy hath well deserved the stake; 

Will any one here present risk his life, 

And for her wage ‘gainst me in mortal strife? 

If so, let him his daring front display, 

That with my look I strike him with dismay, 

And show him that which soon shall smash his brain.” 
Thus having spoke, he fiercely paced the plain, 
Wielding a sharp-edged sword of massive size, 
Twisting his mouth and rolling his huge eyes; 

All shuddered when they saw his devilish mien, 

Nor to oppose him was one champion seen 

Who dared the hapless culprit justify, 


|” 


To Sacregorgon no one made reply; 
That villain’s air had struck all hearts with fears, 
Mute was each tongue, each visage bathed in tears. 


The wrathful prelate, on dire vengeance set, 
Goaded his champion to each brutal threat. 


The noble Dunois, trotting round the square, 
Shocked at the insolent who thus could dare 

His victim taunt, whose copious tears and sighs 
Made her appear so lovely in his eyes, 

That on beholding her she seem’d to be 

From every taint of guilty action free, 

Sprang to the earth and cried: “She’s void of stain; 
Tis I who dare her innocence maintain 

‘Gainst thee, vile braggart, whom my sword defies, 
Thou friend of sin, supporter of base lies. 

From Dorothy I first would learn the cause 

Which hath subjected her to penal laws; 

How stands the case, and what event so dire 
Should doom a maid to be consumed in fire.” 

He spake, and all the multitude gave scope, 
Combining mingled shouts of joy and hope; 

The trembling Sacregorgon, terror’s slave, 

Strove all he could to act the part of brave, 

While vain the prelate sought to lull to rest 

Those fears that stole upon his dastard breast. 


The knight, with courteous mien and bending low, 
The maid approached, to hear her tale of woe; 

Yet soft, my reader, while she thus proclaimed 

The dire mishap of which she felt ashamed, 

Our ass divine judged meet his form to perch, 

And view the scene from steeple of the church; 
While Milan’s devotees, in ardent prayer, 
Addressed that power which takes of girls due care. 


END OF CANTO VI. 


CANTO VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


HOW DUNOIS RESCUED DOROTHY CONDEMNED TO DEATH BY 
THE INQUISITION. 


WHEN, in the springtide of my youth, some fair 
Abandoned me to be the slave of care, 

My wounded heart indignant spurned love’s reign, 
And left his empire fraught with just disdain; 
But to offend the fair, with rage thus fraught, 

In word or act, ne’er entered once my thought; 
Nor would I stain my breast with rancor’s deed, 
Striving her future pleasures to impede. 

Since thus a perjured mistress I disclaim, 

More reason have I to respect the dame 

Who deaf to every ardent vow will prove, 

And, though I die for her, rejects my love; 

“Tis cruelty to wound the youthful heart 

Which cannot equal love with thine impart; 
Therefore, if she for whom thy passions burn 
Doth not with equal love thy love return, 

Seek elsewhere for some mistress less severe, 
Sufficient numbers you will find, ne’er fear; 

Or else court Bacchus, and in flowing bowl 
Plunge all the yearnings of thine amorous soul. 
Ah! would this prelate, rendered fierce by love, 
To drown his savage passion thus had strove; 
Of female beauty, would this haughty foe 

Had checked revenge in bacchanalian flow! 


Soon had Dunois the fair afflicted maid 
Inspired with courage, and in hope arrayed; 
Still was it just that he the charge should hear 


Which doomed the beauty to this lot severe. 


“Oh thou!” she cried, with lovely eyes low bent, 
“Angel, despatched to stay fell punishment; 

Thou, from on high descended, knowest full well 
My mind unshackled is by guilty spell.” 

“By some strange chance unknown,” Dunois replied, 
“T come, though not with heavenly powers supplied, 
To shield thy life from Death’s relentless dart, 
Omnipotence alone can read the heart; 

Thy soul methinks bears virtue’s purest seal, 

But speak, the mystery of thy tale reveal.” 


Fair Dorothy, from eyes of heavenly blue 

Wiping the trembling drops of crystal dew, 

Thus made reply: “‘Tis love my bane hath wrought; 
“Knowest thou Trimouille. ‘Twas he the lesson taught. 
“Yes,” cried Dunois, “he ranks my best of friends, 
Each virtue in his soul heroic blends; 

My king a braver soldier cannot boast, 

Nor is there fiercer foe to England’s host; 

Than him no knight can more inspire love’s flame.” 
“Ah! that’s too true,” she cried, “‘tis sure the same; 
Scarce hath a year elapsed — ah! woe the day, 
Since he from Milan’s city bent his way. 

“Twas even here his vows were pledged to me; 

He swore, ah! how then can I doubt but he 

Must still his heart resign at Cupid’s touch, 

For I adore the youth, yes, far too much.” 


”) 


Quoth Dunois: “For his faith ne’er feel alarms, 
His heart is linked forever by those charms: 

I know him; as myself he’! guard the trust, 
True to his love as to his sovereign just.” 


Dunois was mute, and straight the sufferer cried: 
“Thy words, my champion, cannot be denied; 
Thrice bless’d the hour when first my love-struck gaze 


Yielded at once to bright perfection’s blaze; 
Gave up a heart that felt in him combined 
Each grace and virtue that adorn the mind; 
Yes, I adored with feeling’s fervid glow, 
Scarce conscious whether yet I loved or no. 


“Twas at the Archbishop’s board — entrancing hour, 
He made confession of Love’s conquering power; 
Ah! then an unknown fever seized my blood, 

And through my veins rushed on the crimson flood; 
Mute was my tongue and dim my glazy sight, 

No more the banquet spurred my appetite; 

“Twas thus I felt the powerful impulse move, 

Nor dreamt of dangers that await on love. 

Next morn he came, but transient was the view; 

His stay was short, too soon he bade adieu! 

And, as he went, Love touched my heart’s soft string, 
My tender heart, which after him took wing. 

The day succeeding we had téte-d-téte 

A little longer, but no less honnéte; 

The next rewarded him for all his pain, 

As these fond lips felt burning kisses twain; 

The morn ensuing proved him bolder still, 

He talked of marriage and the nuptial thrill; 

The next, he dared make known his wishes wild; 
The next — the next — oh! then I proved with child. 
What do I say? and need I thus proclaim 

Through ev’ry stage my sorrow and my shame, 
Unknowing yet, O! knight of martial pride; 

In what great hero thus I dare confide.” 


Mute on the subject of his birth and deeds, 

The courteous knight obedient thus proceeds: 
“Behold Dunois!” in this enough was said. 

“Then heaven,” she cried,” to hear my prayers is led; 
Yes, pitying fate despatches to my aid 

The great Dunois, whose arm must be obeyed. 


All! ‘tis apparent whence your birth you owe, 
Enchanting Bastard, warmed with godlike glow; 
Of tender love I was the victim true, 

And Love’s own child my savior proves in you; 
The gods all just thus succoring aid impart. 

And hope, fond hope, reanimates my heart. 


“Some months elapsed, I told thee, gentle knight, 
My lover left me for the fearful fight, 

To warfare fled, by rigid duty nursed; 

Ah! fatal war, and England thrice accursed! 

To aid a monarch his especial care, 

And left my soul a prey to wild despair. 


A state like this you doubtless have confessed, 
And know the anguish of the sufferer’s breast; 
“Tis thus imperious duty blights Love’s ray, 

I proved it as in tears I spent the day; 

My heart meanwhile, compelled to bear restraint, 
Thus tortured without offering one complaint. 
He gave true lover’s tokens passing rare; 

Sweet woven bracelet of his flaxen hair; 

A portrait too, which oft would raise the smile, 
As if himself appeared my woes to wile; 

Last, to my care he left a precious scroll, 
Whereon was firmly traced Love’s glowing soul; 
It was, Sir Knight, a promise justly made, 

Dear surety of his tenderness displayed, 

And thus it ran: ‘By mighty Love I swear, 

By all the bliss my ravished soul can share, 

Ere long great Milan’s court again to see, 

And give my heart and hand to Dorothy.’ 


“Alas! he left me, bearing valor’s name 

To Orleans, where he weaves the wreath of fame; 
Perhaps its ramparts still his feats reveal, 

Where honor’s call imprints on him her seal. 


Ah! could he now the passing truths be taught, 
What ills, what horror hath my passion wrought: 
Yet no, just heaven! why rack his breast with pain? 
Better in blissful ignorance remain. 


“Trimouille departed — thus, surmise to drown, 

I left the confines of a tattling town, 

And in a lone retreat seclusion sought, 

Framed to indulge my bosom’s anguished thought, 
My parents dead, I gave keen sadness rein; 

Hid from the world, no eyes discerned my pain; 
“Twas thus I veiled in secrecy my fears, 

My ripening pregnancy, and ceaseless tears; 

But ah! sad truth, destructive of my peace, 

Alas! I chance to be the Archbishop’s niece.” 
These fatal words augment each heart-worn sigh, 
While streams more copious gush from either eye. 


Uprearing straight her streaming orbs to heaven, 
“To light,” she cried, “I then my babe had given; 
Dear son, unhallowed pledge that in mine arms 
Consoled my griefs, and banished my alarms; 
Thus anxious I my love’s return implored, 

My mind’s eye dwelling on his form adored. 
Sad chance so willed it that my uncle sped, 
Secluded thus, to see what life I led; 

The palace quitted, pomp and grand parade, 

His niece to greet, obscured in forest’s shade. 
Ill-fated hour! ah! why did form like mine 

To love abhorred my uncle’s breast incline! 
Detested gift, which now my hate inspires, 
Features that kindle passion’s foulest fires; 

He breathed his flame — heaven, what was my surprise! 
I placed his rank and duties ‘fore his eyes, 

His sacred calling, and what further stood 

As bar — his consanguinity of blood! 

Just portrait of the horrid act I drew, 


Repugnant to the Church and nature too; 

Alas! to talk of duties was but vain, 

A hope chimerical had filled his brain; 

He fondly thought that my obdurate heart 

For other object ne’er had felt Love’s dart; 

In fine, that passion was to me unknown, 

And triumph therefore soon would be his own. 
To practise hateful arts he ceaseless toiled, 
Attentions loathed, desires forever foiled. 


“Ah me! one day in sadness conning o’er 

Of him I cherish the seductive lore, 

As tears bedewed the page with fervor fraught, 
Thus reading, was I by my uncle caught; 

His vengeful hand anon the scroll possessed, 
Detailing every secret of my breast; 

He read, he saw this fatal page record 

My flame, his rival, and my bosom’s lord. 

His soul, with jealousy and fury fired, 

Gave boundless scope to passions long inspired; 
Watchful, as if resolved to blight my joy, 

He soon found out I had an infant boy. 

This truth might well have damped another’s fire, 
But in my uncle it increased desire, 

And conscious of the advantage thus attained, 
‘Is it,’ he cried, ‘with me alone ordained 

That you should thus assume the prudish air, 
While he alone must every transport share 

Who robbed you of a virgin’s spotless name? 
Beware how longer you resist my flame; 
Beware, judge wisely, you deserve but ill 

That love which has enslaved me to your will; 
Yield on the instant, or my vengeance meet.’ 

I sunk affrighted at my uncle’s feet; 

On heaven I called, with tears I strove to move 
His pity: Furious grown with rage and love, 

My charms in this sad plight inflamed him more; 


To act his will he dashed me on the floor. 

For help I called, in this distressing state, 
When all his love was turned to deadly hate. 
Oh! from an uncle such abuse to bear; 
Vengeful he bruised my face and tore my hair; 
Attendants came; the Bishop straight proceeds 
To one crime adding still more deadly deeds: 
‘Christians,’ he cried, ‘I find my niece profane, 
To mother church she proves a damning bane, 
Staunch heretic, debauched, and lost to grace, 
A public strumpet, curse to all her race; 

The brat to foul adultery owes its breath, 
Confound the mother and the son in death; 
And since of heaven I thus pronounce them cursed, 
Straight let the Inquisition do its worst.’ 


“No threat the traitor thus pronounced in vain: 
Scarce had he entered Milan, ere a train 

By grand Inquisitor was forthwith sent, 

Which seized and dragged me straight to punishment 
In dungeon, where my mind was left to brood, 
And anguish, sighs and tears my bitter food; 

Cells where forever reign chaotic gloom, 

Of dead the mansion and of guilt the tomb. 

Three days expired, mine eyes beheld the light, 
Till tortures closed them in the realms of night; 
Behold this pile, ‘midst fire’s consuming rage, 
There must I die at twenty years of age; 

This is the bed for my expiring hour; 

“Tis there, ‘tis there, without your vengeful power, 
With life my honor I must quickly yield. 

Full many a knight for me had ta’en the field, 

And couched the lance, defending my just cause, 
Had not mine uncle chained them by the laws6 

Of mother church, ‘gainst which none dares depart. 
Ah! there’s no valor in th’ Italian heart; 

Each trembles as he gazes on the Stole; 


Whereas your Frenchman boasts a dauntless soul, 
Fearless at all times would give valor scope, 
And in the Capitol e’en dare the Pope.” 


This honor-goading theme thrilled Dunois’ breast, 
Who felt acutely for the fair oppressed; 

Fraught with just rage against her deadly foe, 

He thirsted to inflict the vengeful blow, 

And felt an easy conquest would ensue; 

Till, sudden gazing round, were seen in view 

An hundred archers fierce, despising fear, 

Who nobly braved our hero in the rear. 


With bonnet square, a pedant, sable-clad, 

Bawled forth in terms like miserere sad: 

“Our Bishop, to extol God’s heavenly throne 

And glorify the Church, thus makes it known 

To Christians, blessed by the eternal sire, 

That we condemn to faggot and the fire 

This stranger champion, who dares brave the fight 
Of Dorothy, the sacrilegious knight 

As heretic, magician, infidel; 

Burnt with his ass, then both are doomed to hell.” 


O priest! O Busiris! in cassock ‘rayed, 

Wretch, ‘twas a trick of thy deceptive trade, 
The noble warrior froze thy recreant blood; 
Thyself with holy office understood, 

How, ‘neath the garb of justice to oppress 
Whoso should stand forth champion of distress, 
And draw that dreadful veil from human sight, 
Which veiled to mortal eyes the deeds of night. 


Of holy office now the recreant crew, 

Their murderous purpose keeping still in view, 

To seize Dunois, brave knight of chivalry, 

Two steps advance, then backwards measure three; 
March on again, then cross themselves and stand; 


When Sacrogorgon, leader of the band, 
Trembling exclaims: “We’|l die or conquer now; 
This dire magician to our arms shall bow.” 
Deacons, amidst the troop blessed water bring; 
When soon arrive the sacrists in a string; 

One holds a pot, the goupillon another, 

They march their rounds, and bless each bigot brother; 
Sprinkle with brackish water all the crew, 

To exorcise the demon from their view; 

While the Archbishop, fearing still a dressing, 
Dispenses round on every side his blessing. 


Dunois felt shocked, though godlike his intent, 
That any should esteem him Satan-sent; 

Then grasping in one hand his conquering glave, 
The other held the symbol formed to save — 

A cross and rosary, the safeguards just 

Of those who place on high their only trust. 
“Come down,” he cried, “come hither, faithful hack.” 
The ass descends, and Dunois vaults his back; 
Around the coup de main like lightning deals, 
When lo! the frightened cohort trembling reels. 
Of one the sternum and the arm he hit, 

Another pierced where Atlas bone is knit, 

This of his nose and jawbone views the wreck, 
T’ other at humerus or ear finds check; 

One to infernal regions wings his way, 

T’ other takes flight, exclaiming, “Let us pray.” 
Our ass, amidst this carnage shows his might, 
Supporting gallantly his errant knight; 

He flies, kicks, bites, and tramples in the dust 
These vagrant foes of the defenceless just. 

Now Sacrogorgon close his visor wears, 

While still retreating lustily he swears; 

Dunois arrives, at pubis bone strikes deep, 

Lo! near his coccyx doth the steel’s point peep — 
The villain falls! The crowd exclaims, “Encore! 


Praised be the Lord, the scoundrel is no more!” 
Still on the dust the cut-throat struggling lay, 
When thus exclaimed the hero: “Prithee say, 
Accursed soul, hell waits thee, dread the devil; 

Is not his grace a mitred son of evil, 

A ravisher, and proved a perjured elf, 

While Dorothy is innocence itself, 

Faithful to him, in love her ardent slave, 

While thou art nothing but an arrant knave?” 
“Oh! yes, Sir Knight, you justly dub me cheat; 

I am, ‘tis true, a caitiff most complete; 

Your conquering sword hath settled the account.” 
He ceased, his soul found vent, but did not mount; 
Downward it plunged, to demons close allied, 
And thus the direful Sacrogorgon died. 


As the vile, graceless braggart’s soul took flight, 
To dwell with Satan in the realms of night, 

A squire was seen amid the crowd to advance, 
Bearing a helmet and a gilded lance, 

‘Fore whom, in yellow vestments trimly ‘rayed, 
Two gallant horsemen made a grand parade; 
Sure symbol that some noble knight was near. 
No sooner did these unknown forms appear 
Than Dorothy, with wonder and surprise 

At once oppressed, alarmed, sent forth these cries: 
“Oh! should my well-beloved arrive at last, 

Kind heaven will then requite my sorrows past.” 
So spake the girl, while yielding to amaze, 
Straight on the squire the people fixed their gaze. 


Ah reader! feel’st thou not ashamed to own 
Thyself, like wavering Milanese, as prone 
To occupy at once thy sight and sense 

With wonders thus produced by Providence? 
Yet say, is such the purport of my song? 


Oh! think of Orleans and its warlike throng 

Of heroes pressed, and Charles who fills the throne; 
And of our amazon, the Maiden Joan, 

Who, without bonnet, petticoat or gown, 

Like Centaur scours the country up and down, 
Placing more confidence in heaven’s high will 
Than all the courage nature can instil; 

And offering to Saint Denis prayers devout, 
Who then in Paradise made dreadful rout, 
Wielding tongue-combat fierce as tilt with lance 
‘Gainst George of Britain, in support of France. 


And, gentle reader, still more worthy note, 

The grace of lovely Agnes which I quote; 

Her beauties must each feeling mind endear. 

Is there a heart so sad and so austere 

As to survey such beauties passing rare, 

And not confess a lively interest there? 

And now, my friend, I frankly would inquire 

If Dorothy was sentenced to the fire, 

If the great author of all things on high 

Rescued the sufferer from this cruelty? 

Such case but seldom finds its parallel: 

But that an object you love passing well, 

For whom your constant tears prove love’s alarms, 
Should find repose in some stout chaplain’s arms, 
Or with a youthful page share fond embrace, 

You must allow it no uncommon case. 

To cause such feats no miracle is wrought, 

For me, I love all stories that are fraught 

With truths which appertain to mortals here; 

I am myself a creature of this sphere, 

And proudly boast that I have shared my part 

In all the wanderings of the human heart, 

I’ve roved in love, been pleased with others’ pain 
And see myself reflected o’er again. 


CANTO VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE CAPTIVATING LA TRIMOUILLE MEETS AN ENGLISHMAN AT 
THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME OF LORETTO, AND WHAT 
AFTERWARDS ENSUED WITH DOROTHY. 


How wise, how interesting proves our page; 
The heart and mind at once formed to engage! 
Virtue triumphant here we always view, 

Each knight has courage, aye and conduct too. 
The rights of kings, chaste feelings of the fair, 
All here are spread; it is a garden rare, 

Whose contour yields enchantment to the sight, 
Its varied culture blooming with delight; 

And in perfection too alike I see, 

Of gems most bright, the flower of chastity, 
Like lily which displays a spotless head, 

By hand luxuriant of pure nature spread. 
Youth, maidens all, my lays assiduous read, 

Of heavenly virtue the divinest creed. 

From priest, renowned Tritemus, numbers came, 
By birth from Picardy, of learned fame; 

Who for his theme, our Joan and Agnes took. 
How I admire him! and with pleasure look 

On times now past, when I alone preferred 

His wholesome, modest page, and then averred 
How much the sense surpassed those vapid strains 
That flow in torrents from romancer’s brains; 
From whose dull wits abortive themes appear, 
Born to perish in one short-lived year. 

The wonder of our Joan’s portentous fate 

Shall triumph over time’s remotest date; 

No dubious feats her grand career 0’ ercast, 


Truth ever pleases, truth alone can last. 


Still nought can I, my friend, of Joan here sing, 
Since now the muse for Dorothy takes wing, 
And Dunois, the avenging champion brave, 
And Trimouille well-beloved, her faithful slave, 
Each having on my verse the rightful claim; 
And I must here confess, devoid of shame, 
That with just cause, my reader now inquires 
What feats were kindled by these Paphian fires. 


Near Orleans straight must memory bring to view, 
How Trimouille, ornament of rich Poitou, 

For good King Charles performing valor’s feat, 
Neck-deep in ditch, enjoyed a muddy treat, 
Whence faithful squires, with mighty pain and toil, 
Forth dragged him, laden with the ebon soil. 

Our hero galled by many a direful stroke, 

Had shoulder shattered and the elbow broke, 

And thus for town besieged his form they bore, 
Afflicting spectacle of blood and gore. 

But Talbot, keeping vigilance in view, 

Had to the city barred each avenue; 

By secret path then silent they conveyed 

Our errant knight, of fell surprise afraid, 

To ancient Tours, on litter safe reclined, 

City most faithful and to Charles resigned. 

Fate willed it so, a quack then sojourned there, 
Arrived from Venice, who, with dextrous care, 
His dislocated radius set with skill 

Which in the shoulder’s socket moved at will; 

Ere long the squire made known to gallant knight, 
That he no longer for his king could fight, 

Since every route was guarded by the foe. 

The hero, ever thrilled by passion’s glow, 

At length resolved, impelled by dire ennui, 

That he would speed his tender fair to see. 


Reckless of hair-breadth perils that ensued, 

He crossed the plains which Lombards had subdued, 
And gaining Milan’s walls, with soul elate, 
There found advancing to the city’s gate, 

Like flood resistless, a besotted band, 

Collected from the circumjacent land, 

Crowding to Milan: Farmers, monks, and clowns, 
And Benedictines, robed in sable gowns, 

Parents and children, noisy rabble train, 

Whose eagerness no barrier could restrain, 
Forward they press, and cry: “Let’s hurry there. 
We do not every day such pastime share.” 


Soon learmed our knight, with horror and dismay, 
The deed which caused the Lombard’s holyday, 
What act was then prepared to meet his sight: 
“My Dorothy!” he cried, then took his flight. 
His courser, vaulting o’er each vagrant’s head, 
Quick bounded forward, so the knight was led 
From suburbs and the city to the square; 

When lo! he saw the conquering Bastard there, 
Whose valor had subdued the murderous race; 
As Dorothy, condemned by judgment base, 
Dismayed, could scarce upraise her timid eye. 
Tritemus, with his talent, by the bye, 

Could never paint the joy that held control, 

The transports that o’erwhelmed her spotless soul, 
As on her love beamed passion’s ardent ray: 
What coloring, what pencil could convey, 

Thus mingling soft, of tenderness and fire, 

The lingering trait which suffering could inspire, 
Of thrilling ecstasy the blissful tide? 

Confusion, virtue, shame, she could not hide, 
While, by degrees, soft passion overcame. 
Trimouille, impelled by the resistless flame, 
Within his ardent arms her form entwined, 

By bliss subdued, to tenderness resigned; 


And thus embraced in turn, with transport mute, 
Dunois, his mistress, and the long-eared brute. 


The fair, from windows gazing on the sight, 
Clapped hands, o’ercome with rapturous delight; 
Then fled the priestly ministers of guile, 
Some headlong hurled upon the useless pile, 
Floating in crimson stream of smoking blood. 
Amidst these ruins dauntless Dunois stood, 
Maintaining Dorothy, a spotless fair; 

Like famed Alcides,9 erst in port and air, 
Binding Eumenides, the furies fell, 

Dark Fate, and Cerebus, the hound of hell, 
Alceste thus yielding to her lover’s arms, 
Who still in secret, felt some jealous qualms. 


With these brave knights attendant in her train, 
To sure asylum Dorothy was ta’en, 

On easy litter safely thus reclined: 

Next morn our Bastard, led by feelings kind, 
Approached the bed where then the lovers lay: 
“T feel,” he cried, “how useless ‘tis to stay, 
Since I your amorous joys can naught advance; 
Joan and King Charles require my aid in France, 
Them must I join, since well the maid I know 
For donkey’s loss, now feels a touch of woe; 
Great Denis, patron of our realm revered, 

To me this night, in person hath appeared; 

I saw the Saint plain as I see you now, 

Who for a nag, lent me this ass I vow; 

To succor kings, and dames afflicted sore, 

He ordered me to visit France once more. 
Thank Heaven, I’ve rendered service to the fair, 
The monarch Charles, in turn, demands my care; 
Taste now the bliss which lovers only know, 
The fruits of ecstasy enjoyed below, 

While for my king, obedient to the Fates, 


I yield my life — time flies — my ass awaits.” 
“With thee,” Trimouille exclaimed, “I must begone, 
I?ll mount my courser, and attend anon.” 

“Such is alike my wish,” the fair one said, 

“A strong resolve has long engrossed my head 
Of Gallia’s king the far-famed court to view, 

So fraught with heroes — tender Agnes too 
Who sways the heart — and Joan the warlike maid, 
In all the trappings of great Mars arrayed; 

My lover cherished, and Dunois renowned, 

Will safe escort me to the world’s last bound; 
For, when alive, expecting to be broiled, 

In hope of grace, my mind incessant toiled; 
“Twas then I offered up a fervent vow, 

‘Fore Lady of Loretto’s shrine to bow, 

If she would snatch my body from the flame — 
No sooner spoke, ere the celestial dame 

Upon your flying donkey sent you straight 

To rescue me from flames and adverse fate; 
Through you I’m saved, my vow must sacred be, 
Or justly will the Virgin punish me.” 


“Your converse is discreet and wondrous sage,” 
Exclaimed Trimouille, “and such a pilgrimage 
Becomes a sacred duty which you owe. 

I will alike on this excursion go; 

Loretto warms me with a zealot’s ray; 

Thither I’ll lead thee; Dunois, speed thy way 
Through starry realms, pursue thine airy flight 
Till fertile plains of Blois appear in sight; 
There will we join thee, ere a month is told; 
And thou, my love, a pilgrim fair enrolled, 
Shall, to fulfil thy vow, forthwith proceed 
With me; thine eyes shall be religion’s creed; 
To every comer, both with lance and sword 
I'll prove their prior claims to be adored, 

That there’s no female of renown, but she, 


In wit and beauty, yields the palm to thee.” 

The fair one blushed; when Dapple, Denis’ pride, 
With hoofs strikes earth, and spreading pennons wide, 
Soars through the horizon ‘mid realms of air, 
Transporting Dunois to Rhone’s margin fair. 


Our knight his course towards Ancona bent, 
With staff in hand, on Dorothy intent; 

The front of each, with pilgrim’s hat supplied, 
Adorned with shells by priestcraft sanctified; 
A rosary from either’s girdle hung, 

Where beads of gold and pearls were choicely strung 
Which oftentimes our errant knight told o’er 
With countless Aves blessed — celestial lore! 
And litanies, whereto the fair replies: 

“Oh, how I love you!” adding tender sighs: 

On orisons like these their minds were bent. 
To Parma and Plapenza thus they went, 

To strong Modena and Urbino gay, 

Then to Cesena’s towers they bent their way; 
Lodged in the splendid mansions of the great, 
Dukes, princes, cardinals, in pompous state. 
Our knight this grand advantage too possessed, 
Upholding of all dames, his fair the best 

For wisdom, beauty, and celestial grace; 

To Dorothy assigning sovereign place, 

Which bold opinion no-one dared dispute, 
Avouched by knight so famed; each tongue was mute. 
Italia’s nobles thus good sense displayed, 

And, at discretion, dictates cool obeyed. 


Borne to Musona’s banks near Ricanate, 

Rising amidst Ancona’s marquisate, 

Afar the pilgrims saw the chapel shrine, 

Mansion renowned, Madonna’s fane divine; 

Those walls preserved, by Heaven’s omniscient grace, 
Fabric possessed by avaricious race, 


Which angels tutelar, in times of vorc. 

With rapid flight through realms erial bore; 

As when some vessel stems the buoyant main: 
From high, at famed Loretto, Heaven’s bright train 
Descending, dropped those walls which grew at will, 
Where all that art most precious could fulfil, 

And labor’s hand display to wondering sight, 

By monks was spread, the strangers to invite; 
Those lords terrestrial, vicars from on high, 

Who graced this pile, revered for sanctity. 

With contrite heart, from nags dismounting straight, 
Prostrate our lovers bend to heavenly fate; 

Then each, to ratify the vow once made. 

Most sumptuous offerings on the altar laid; 

Each gift accepted by our Dame of Grace, 

And monks — the guardians of this sainted place. 


Our lovers to the inn then sped to share 

The wished-for meal, when chance so willed that there, 
Devoid of thought, they met a Briton brave, 
Who came, but to appear the Virgin’s slave, 

By way of pastime; for, within his breast 
Loretto’s Dame had ne’er her seal impressed; 
Briton complete, who, having nought in view, 
Travelled to purchase, as a prime vertu, 
Antiquities new made; and with an haughty air, 
Despising saints with relics rich and rare. 

Of Gallia’s race he ranked the opponent fell; 
His name was Christopher of Arundel; 

He sped through Italy in sombre mood, 

For melancholy curdled thick his blood; 

A mistress journeyed with our English wight, 
Than him more haughty still, and impolite! 
Silent, thought clad in Venus’ bright array, 
Tender by night and arrogant by day; 

In bed, at meals, her conduct to rehearse, 

She was precisely Dorothy’s reverse. 


Our knightly baron, pride of Poitou’s land, 

A passing compliment first proffered bland; 

To which the Islander ne’er deigned reply. 

Of Mary next he spoke, pure queen on high, 
Then swore, according to his promise given 

In Lombardy to Denis, throned in heaven, 
Through every realm his fair discreet to prove, 
And beauteous, as the heavenly queen of Love. 
“T think,” to England’s haughty son he cried, 
“Your Lady’s to some noble stock allied; 

That she conjoins with beauty continence; 

Nay more, I feel she boasts good store of sense, 
Though lack of speech hath nothing yet proclaimed; 
But Dorothy before her must be named; 

You’ll own it, and to grant her second place 
With such a rival, none can deem disgrace.” 
At this address, inspired with angry glow, 

The Briton eyed Trimouille from top to toe; 
“By God,” he cried, “it little boots to me, 
Whether Saint Denis and yourself agree; 

Nor do I feel concerned if she you prize 

Be fair or ugly, silly or most wise; 

Each his own property should cherish most, 
Nor make of what he has a useful boast; 

But since you thus have had the impudence 

To dare aloud assume the preference 

O’er Briton born, I’ll teach you soon to know 
The duty which to England’s sons you owe; 
For in such case, we Islanders ne’er prate, 

But give each upstart Gaul a broken pate; 
Wherefore, I now assert, for potent charms, 

In shape and make, in bosom, throat, and arms, 
In wisdom, too, and honor’s thrill divine, 

A hundred times, my mistress o’ertops thine; 
And that my king, whom I but little dread, 
Knows how to bend at will the stubborn head 
Of cook-maid Joan, and Charles thy master too.” 


“Well,” quoth the gallant baron of Poitou, 
“Rise we from table, to you court amain — 
My love, my king, and country I'll maintain; 
But, as true courtesy all thoughts should move, 
Select what mode of combat you approve, 

On foot or mounted, claim the sovereign voice, 
In this my conduct waits upon your choice.” 
“On foot,” exclaimed the son of Briton’s host, 
“By G — d, no horse the honor here shall boast, 
In sharing toil and victory with me; 

Ill not be clad in armor cap-a-pie, 

Which is but poltroon’s trappings to my mind; 
The weather’s hot, let me fight unconfined; 
Stark naked I my thesis will hold right, 

So both our fair ones may adjudge the fight.” 


With mild yet noble tone, the Gaul then cried, 
“With all my heart” — while Dorothy, his pride, 
Shuddered with fear at this defiance rude, 
Though pleasure secretly her soul imbued, 

To rank first object of this conflict fierce; 

Yet trembled she, lest Arundel should pierce 
With deadly steel, the bosom of her dear, 
Which she then moistened with translucent tear. 


The British dame spurred on her love to arms 

With glance commanding, conscious of her charms; 
As yet no drop had from her eye distilled, 

With dire alarms her haughty heart was filled; 

Her nation’s cock-fights were the games which she 
Had always cherished with avidity; 

Judith she was, yclept de Rosamore; 

By Cambridge honored, Bristol’s darling store. 


Within a close, our errant knights now view, 
Eager to brave the fight that must ensue; 


Each gallant with his noble quarrel charmed, 

In maintenance of love and country armed, 

The front erect, well poised the glittering steel, 

The arm extended, body in profile, 

Rapid they join their swords, in quart and tierce, 
Each by the other struck in contact fierce; 

“Tis pleasure to behold the heroes meet, 

Stoop — rise again — advance — and then retreat — 
Parry — spring up — from feints the breast enshield, 
And ‘gainst assault the weapon dextrous wield. 

Thus oft we view in the celestial plains, 

Under the lion, or where dog-star reigns, 

One burning glow transfuse the realms of air, 

As if ten thousand fires were kindled there; 

The vast horizon dazzling thus the eye, 

As lightnings follow quick, the flash gone by. 


A blow right well directed by the Gaul, 

Straight at the Briton’s chin he now let fall; 

And lightly springing back preserves his guard, 
While Arundel in turn then presses hard, 

And dashing on in tierce, assails his foe; 

Whose thigh incontinent receives a blow, 

When streaming blood the polished flesh imbrues, 
The ivory tinged with variegated hues. 

While these assaults our combatants enrage, 
Each glad to die so he may but engage 

A mistress’ plaudit, and at once decide 

The fair one, who shall reign the victor’s pride, 
Arrives a bandit from the papal power, 

With troop despatched, the country wide to scour, 
Who gives with promptitude, his mission scope, 
To pay his pure devotions to the Pope. 


This rascal bore the name of Martinguerre, 
A thief by night, by day avowed corsair; 
But to the Virgin bound by sacred deeds, 


Forgetful never to count o’er his beads; 

Who thus from every murderous crime was free. 
He chanced within the close our dames to see. 
Their palfreys too, in gaudy trappings dressed, 
Mules bearing gold with Agnus Deis blessed; 
Once seen by him, soon vanished was the store, 
He carries off, with Judith Rosamore, 

Fair Dorothy and baggage as his prize, 

Mules, harness, and from view, like lightning flies. 


Firm in their grasps the deadly swords are raised, 
And brandished wide, like gleaming meteors blazed; 
Each champion strove in honor of the fair, 

When Poitou’s knight the first became aware, 
His dame was absent from the verdant space, 
Afar his squire appeared in ardent chase; 

Aghast he stands, his arm from deeds abstains, 
And in his nerveless grasp the steel remains. 

The Briton paused as if of wits beguiled, 

Their weapons drop, their eyeballs glaring wild, 
Gaping they stand, each mien portrayed surprise, 
And thus astounded, each the other eyes: 

“Oh!” cries the Briton, “by the Lord ‘tis plain, 
Some vile despoilers have our partners ta’en; 
Why fool-like do we thus our bodies hack? 
While each should follow on his courser’s back; 
In honor of their charms we thus can wound 
Each other bravely, when our loves are found.” 


The other willing, both the pastime change, 

And friendly speed the Champaigne land to range 
But scarce an hundred yards they forward fly 

Ere one exclaims, “Oh! Lord, my arm, my thigh;’ 
The other groans, “Ah! me, my breast, my head,” 
And finding vigor’s strong impetus dead, 

That nerves the heart and forms the hero’s soul, 
No longer fired with ardor’s warm control, 


Which quick diminished with the crimson flood, 
Wounded and weak, they fall from loss of blood, 
And on the turf exhausted, side by side, 

The sod ensanguine with heart’s warmest tide. 


The squires engaged in Martinguerre’s pursuit, 
His track discerning, dash along the route. 

Of robes and valets thus our knights bereft, 
And lacking money; on the verdure left, 

Life’s latest moment they believe at hand, 
When worn with years, and traversing the land, 
A dame their naked state with pity views, 

And heavenly feeling’s impulse straight pursues. 
On humble litters borne within her cot, 

And styptics tendered for each sufferer’s lot, 
With genial sense, they soon recovered too 
Exhausted strength and health’s primeval hue. 


This withered dame, respected far and wide, 
Dispensed around an odor sanctified; 

No bigot was there near Ancona’s towers, 

No soul so signalized for sainted powers: 

“Twas she predicted weather fine, or rain, 

Healed trifling wounds, or lulled the body’s pain, 
And by pure orisons and holy oil, 

Allured by faith, the sinner from hell’s toil. 

Our heroes to the dame their tale confess, 

And claim her counsel in this dire distress; 

The wrinkled female, calling then to aid 

Her boasted powers, to honored Mary prayed, 
Then oped her mouth and cried, “Go hence in peace, 
Let fond affection for your loves increase; 

And kindness henceforth both your bosoms fill, 
Nor for your mistresses each other kill; 

The tender objects of your ardent love 

Are now subjected rude assaults to prove; 

For them I feel, and for your anxious dread 


Attire yourselves — and by your horses led, 

Lose not the route ‘tis fitting you pursue; 

Kind Heaven through me thus opens to your view, 
That to regain the fair, by robbers won, 

“Tis fit you after them with speed should run.” 


Our Gallic chief the energy admired 

Of this harangue — while Briton’s son, inspired 
By thought, exclaimed, “I laud your prophecy, 
The thief ‘tis fit we follow by and by, 

When for our purpose we find fitting steeds, 
Doublets and armor, meet for warlike deeds.” 
“All these,” the female cried, “you may command 
By lucky chance, there sojourns in the land, 

An offspring circumcised, of Judah’s race.” 

Our dame, right eager to serve sons of grace, 

To Israel’s tribe gave sounding plaudits vent; 
Freely anon the gallant Hebrew lent 

Two thousand crowns to serve our warlike pair, 
For which he took percentage passing fair, 

Just forty for each hundred and no more; 

A custom with that blessed race of yore, 

Which into Canaan’s choice land was led 

By prophet Moses, marching at its head. 

This pelf divided, stored the Hebrew’s bag, 
While half was fingered by the saintly hag. 


END OF CANTO VIII. 


CANTO IX. 


ARGUMENT. 


TRIMOUILLE AND ARUNDEL FIND THEIR MISTRESSES IN 
PROVENCE, AND OF THE STRANGE ADVENTURE WHICH TOOK 
PLACE AT THE ROCK DENOMINATED ST. BALME. 


Two cavaliers who well the fight have waged, 
Mounted or in a tilting match engaged; 

Whether with broadsword, pointed rapier thin, 
Armed cap-a-pie, or naked to the skin; 
Reciprocal esteem in secret feel, 

As both their meritorious acts reveal; 

And when from passion free, they laud each blow 
Inflicted ably by the gallant foe. 

The conflict ended, oftentimes we view 

Some sad adventure or ill luck accrue; 

Some rueful chance attached to either knight, 
When joint misfortunes make them both unite. 
Thus adverse fate produces oft strange ends, 
Transforming deadly foes to bosom friends; 

And of such case was seen true parallel 

In Gaul’s Trimouille and England’s Arundel. 
Lofty by nature was the Briton’s crest, 

Careless his mind, unfeeling too his breast; 

Yet could his heart, though tempered hard as steel, 
For Gallia’s son compassion’s impulse feel; 

And Poitou’s knight, by friendship’s power enchained, 
In whom no tender thrill was e’er restrained 
Owned equal glow. “Ah! how I feel,” said he 
“Inspired, my friend, by your kind courtesy; 

My Dorothy is torn from these fond arms; 

Your warlike sword in battle’s rude alarms 

I know, will kindly aid me to explore 


Where lie concealed those beauties I adore, 
And gladly would I direful perils share, 
In safety to restore your absent fair.” 


These friends affianced, and these lovers true, 
Together journey with false route in view; 

As each toward Leghorn confidently speeds, 
While by a different course the thief proceeds; 
And as from tract direct our heroes stray, 
With ease the ravisher pursues his way; 
Triumphant wafting thus his noble prize 

To lonely mansion, whither safe he hies 

By ways sequestered, there in buoyant pride, 
“Twixt Rome Imperial and Gayeta, glide 

Old Neptune’s waves, that wash the turret’s base, 
Retreat of insolence and murderous race; 

Of filthiness and gluttony of the sty, 

Of drunkenness and bestial revelry, 

Of noisy broils, whence deadly strife ensues, 
Impurity disgusting of the stews, 
Extinguishing at once love’s tender fires; 
Each foul excess that villainy inspires, 
Presenting thus the human race to sight, 
When man unbridled gluts mere appetite; 
Terrestrial forms with heaven’s perfection ‘rayed. 
Or rather friends, ‘tis thus ye all are made. 


Arrived within the pile, our Corsair dread, 

Ne’er breathing compliment, to table led 

The fair ones — and between his lovely prey, 
Eats, nay devours, toasts each, and swigs away; 
Exclaiming then: “Ladies, ‘tis now but right 

Ye choose the which shall sleep with me to-night: 
Either will please, to me ‘tis just the same, 

Or brown, or fair, English or Roman dame; 
Christian, or Infidel, or small, or great 

Will suit; so drink, I say.” — This cruel fate 


Suffused with blushes Dorothy’s sad mien, 
While straight by grief o’ercome, her tears were seen, 
Forming a cloud before each orbit blue, 

Which trickled o’er her nose of ivory hue 

In crystal drops; and whence the streamlet fell 
Upon that chin where love had formed a dell 

One day caressing her; and thus distressed 

With poignant anguish was the fair oppressed. 
Judith the while, absorbed in deepest thought, 
The Corsair eyes, with varied feelings fraught; 
Then thus bespoke him with contemptuous smile: 
“T will with joy your hours of rest beguile; 

At midnight, therefore, I’1l become your prey, 
Then will at once be ascertained the way 

An English female is in acting led 

With brutal robber thus consigned to bed.” 

A slobbering kiss anon our ruffian gave, 

And thus made answer Martinguerre the brave: 
“T always dearly loved an English lass.” 

Once more he kisses, tosses off his glass; 
Empties another, eats and drinks again, 

Sings, swears, while nothing can his hands restrain, 
Which uncontrolled, in turn the charms explore 
Of loathing Dorothy and Rosamore, 

One weeping, while the other with disdain, 

Ne’er changing color or evincing pain, 
Unchecked submits to every shameless feat. 


At length the villain staggering quits his seat, 
With steps unsteady; while the sparkling eyes, 
A ruffian’s meaning quaintly advertise, 
Informing, that whene’er a bargain’s made, 
The terms agreed upon must be obeyed; 

And thus illumed with Bacchus’ ardent flames 
He rests, preparing for Cytherean games. 


Our lovely Milanese, with look of dread, 


Then Judith thus bespoke: “Canst thou be led 
To consummate the monster’s vile desire? 
Thou, who art framed to kindle noblest fire; 
To please a wretch, must all these charms descend?” 
“Trust me, far different conduct I intend,” — 
Proud Judith cried— “and so shall you declare 
What for my honor and my charms I’1I dare; 
The knight I love possesses all my soul. 

Learn that Omniscience, by his dread control, 
Of arms robust hath blessed me with a pair, 
And Judith is the Christian name I bear; 

Await my coming in this noxious place, 

Leave me to act, but pray to heaven for grace.” 
With haughty air she hies to take her post 

In bed, to sleep beside her brutal host. 


The clouds of night their sable mantle spread 
O’er ruined turrets of this mansion dread; 

The murderous villains in the barn recline, 
Drenching though brutalized with floods of wine; 
And at this hour, when horrors fell unite, 

Poor Dorothy almost expires with fright! 


By fumes subdued of Bacchus’ deadening juice, 

Our buccaneer had wholly lost the use 

Of that dense part whence spring our thoughts divine, 
By powers of love much less provoked than wine. 

To press these poignant charms he then proceeds, 
Limbs fitly modelled to perform bold deeds. 


Our Judith, prodigal of tender smiles, 

In warm embracings lulls with softest guiles; 
Seductive toils of perfidy the cloak, 

With smiles thus veiling death’s portentous stroke; 
Subdued at length, by Morpheus’ fetter bound, 

He gaping turns, and sinks in sleep profound. 
Pendant was seen o’er pillow of the bed, 


The robber’s sword, so oft inspiring dread, 
Which Rosamore from scabbard promptly drew, 
Namesake invoking and her saintly crew; 
Judith, fair Deborah, with Aod famed, 

And Simon, who alike was Peter named, 

Simon Barjona, of ears redoubted foe, 

Whom to surpass our beauty feels the glow; 
With left hand clasping hair of brutal head, 

That pond’rous skull incasing nought but lead, 
Sconce of vile miscreant, who snoring brays, 
While she, in right hand grasped, the sword dis plays, 
Which falling, ends the bandit’s sensual glow, 
His neck disparting at one fateful blow. 

Now reeks the bed with mingled wine and blood, 
The headless trunk emitting sanguined flood 
Which spurting forth, in many a streamlet flies, 
And with red tint our heroine’s front be-dyes. 
From couch our amazonian dame repairs, 

With nervous grasp the streaming head she bears, 
And hies her trembling friend anon to seek, 
Who, in her arms forgets the power to speak, 

Till sense returning, she docs straight avow: 
“Oh! what a woman, heavenly powers, art thou! 
Oh! what a deed, a blow, what danger too 
Attends our flight, should any soul pursue 
Whom chance awakes his vengeance dire to glut, 
Must seal our fates, our throats will both be cut!’ 
Quoth Rosamore: “Talk not so loud my friend, 


As yet my mission hath not worked its end; 
Come, march with me in dauntless courage dight:” 
She aped the hardy, though appalled with fright. 


Far from their dames our lovers journey blind, 
Seek everywhere and yet no trace can find; 

At length the walls of Genoa they gain, 

And having sought by land their loves in vain, 


To mercy of the floods their lives commit, 
Seeking to cool imperious Cupid’s fit, 

By asking breezes from the quarters four, 

News of their fair ones they so much adore. 

By turns obedient to each wind’s behest, 
Sometimes they make that territory blest, 

Where of good Christians the Apostolic See, 
Right humbly bears of Paradise the key. 

Through Adriatic gulf the bark then ploughs, 
Where the old Doge becomes dame Thetis’ spouse; 
Or next towards Naples’ fertile coast they glide, 
Where Sannazar’s too near great Virgil’s side; 
Those prompt-winged bloated gods that grace the sea, 
Rebels no more, Orithia’s progeny, 

On billows rendered angry by their sway, 

Our lovers waft to those known rocks away, 
Where erst Charybdis with tumultuous roar, 
Ingulfed the floods which disappear no more; 

Or where no longer seamen list the spells 

Of Scylla’s dogs issuing hideous yells, 

Or giants crushed by fiery A‘tna’s glow, 

Ashes and flames commingled cease to throw; 
With time revolving nature’s thus deranged, 

And features of our mundane system’s changed. 
Our errant knights approaching Syracuse, 

Pay homage to the fountain Arethuse, 

Whose waters clad with reeds, no longer hide 

Its lover’s stream, which erst was wont to glide: 
Ere long the distant coast salutes the view, 

Where Carthage flourished, and Augustine too;14 
Appalling region which the living see, 

By rage infected and rapacity 

Of Mussulmans, the unbelieving race 

With whom sheer ignorance holds sovereign place, 
In fine, kind Heaven conducts our lovers twain 
Where fruitful Provence spreads its verdant plain 


There on the shore, adorned with olive bowers, 
Of Marseilles’ city rise the antique towers; 
Choice remnants of Ionian bands renowned, 

A Grecian pile alike by freedom crowned, 
Which twofold blessings are no more its boast, 
Far happier now to serve a royal host 

Our Gallic kings, whereby auspicious fate 
Hath bettered far its free and former state; 

Yet do thy confines own a sainted hill, 

More marvelous and salutary still. 

Tis known that Magdalen in ancient time, 

To love consigning beauties in their prime, 

At length repentant bowed to heaven the knee, 
Weeping her sins and mundane vanity. 

From Jordan’s banks her sorrowing course she bends, 
And straight her steps towards soil of Provence wends; 
When urged by penitence to purge each sin, 
She scourged herself ‘neath rock of Maximin, 
Since which exists celestial balsam there, 

Its perfume scenting wide the ambient air. 

To climb this rock come pilgrims many a one, 
And damsels by seductive arts undone; 

Of cruel Love the empire they resign, 

And thenceforth shun him, as a sprite malign. 


Our Jewish penitent, so legends state, 

Within her cell awaiting death’s dire fate, 

Of pious Maximin her soul obeyed 

This parting favor at his mercy prayed: 
“Obtain for me,” she cried, “if e’er it chance 
That on my rock, subdued by amorous trance, 
A pair of lovers stroll to toy the hour, 

Their flames impure anon shall lose their power; 
That forthwith each may loathings dire impart, 
And hatred reign sole passion of each heart.” 
The blessed adventurer thus having said, 

Her confessor to grant her prayer was led; 


Wherefore this spot which fanatics adore, 
Inspires fell hate for those you loved before. 


Marseilles inspected by our curious knights, 

Its ports and roadstead — all the wondrous sights 
Whereof its citizens such legends tell, 

Repaired at length to view the saintly cell, 

That famous rock; the Holy Balm surnamed, 

By wearers of the cowl and frock far famed; 

Whose heavenly odor of each priest the pride, 
Throughout Saint Balm was wafted far and wide: 
Devotion led our Gaul this spot to see; 

The Briton went, from curiosity. 

Our knights as climbing thus the high retreat, 
Approached the dome, where worn by pilgrims’ feet 
The steps appeared whereon were prostrate seen 
The devotees, each wearing contrite mien. 

Among the troop as travellers bedight, 

Two female forms enchained each warrior’s sight, 
One kneeling with clasped hands and front bent low, 
Erect the other, with disdainful glow. 


Oh cherished objects, unexpected hour! 

Each knight discerned, and owned his fair one’s power, 
Behold our sinners in this sainted place, 

Ordained to prove of lovers the disgrace. 

The British fair in style laconic tells 

Her martial deed inspired by heavenly spells; 

How Martinguerre with death repaid her shame, 
While urged by danger the adventurous dame 

With care preserved his ample purse well stored, 
Convinced by reason, that a golden hoard 

Can prove to dead men but a useless store, 

Since souls departed can expend no more. 

She then retailed ‘mid horrors of the night, 

How they of ruins ‘scaped tremendous site, 

As sword in hand the neighboring shore she sought, 


Her friend conducting with fell panic fraught, 
There found a skiff, and having roused the crew, 
Giving the captain more than thrice his due. 
They ploughed the empire of old ocean vast, 
When winds capricious thus the vessel cast, 

Or rather heaven ordaining for the best, 

Sent them to learn Saint Magdalen’s behest. 


Oh! sovereign virtue, miracle most rare! 

As every word escaped the dauntless fair, 

Her warrior’s noble heart felt love abate, 

Disgust ensued — and soon a deadly hate 
Succeeds those sentiments of love refined; 

For him an equal hatred swayed her mind. 
Trimouille, who late in Dorothy could trace 
Beauty’s perfection, and each winning grace, 
Conceived her ugly, wit she seem’d to lack, 

And with contempt he turned on her his back; 
While she disdaining too affection’s rules, 
Despised her knight, who seemed the king of fools; 
While from a cloud Saint Magdalen surveyed 
With joy the change, that feverish love allayed. 
But Magdalen alas! ‘twas so ordained, 

When she from Paradise this boon obtained 

Was sore deceived, since those who sought her cell 
She willed no more on theme of love should dwell, 
Forgetting such as erst had won their hearts; 

But in her vows the Saint ne’er dreamed of darts 
Which love might level to supplant the rest, 
Kindling fresh fires in every chastened breast. 
Saint Maximin this case had ne’er foreseen; 
Wherefore the English infidel I ween, 

To Gallia’s knight extended wide her arms, 

And while brave Arundel enjoyed the charms 

Of Dorothy, Trimouille alike was blessed, 

Lulled to Elysium on fair Judith’s breast. 

Tritemus Priest himself had ofttimes said, 


That Magdalen by funny whimsies fed, 

Gave vent to smiles this wondrous change to view. 
The theme was just, and I believe it true; 

Virtue may please, and howsoe’er obeyed, 

We still possess a taste for our first trade. 


It chanced our lovers scarce Saint Balm had left, 

Ere of its spell each heart anon was reft; 

No charm it boasts, when once the precinct’s passed, 
The cell alone commands the charms to last. 
Trimouille, confused, now gained the mountain’s base; 
Another’s charms had filled his fair one’s place; 

All justice yielding to her beauties rare, 

He now beheld her fairest of the fair, 

And with more ardor straight her beauty sought, 

As lovely Dorothy, with anguish fraught, 

And flame rekindled, strove her fault to quell, 

Within those arms she always loved to dwell: 

Her anger calmed, the lovely Rosamore, 

Joined Arundel as loving as before; 

Each owned the flame that erst their souls had swayed, 
The fair ones and their knights its power obeyed; 

And I’Il avouch, that Magdalen above, 

On viewing them, forgave this mutual love. 


Our Briton bold and Poitou’s cavalier, 

Each with his dame on pillion in the rear, 

Direct for Orleans traversed straight the land, 

Each burning to rejoin his gallant band, 

And to his country’s cause forever true, 

Avenge the honor which he deemed its due. 

Ah! generous foes, lovers discreet and tried, 

They seemed sworn friends whom nothing could divide, 
Nor did they ever fan discordant flames, 

Touching their kings; nay even for their dames. 


END OF CANTO IX. 


CANTO X. 


ARGUMENT. 


AGNES SOREL IS PURSUED BY THE ALMONER OF JOHN 
CHANDOS. LAMENTATIONS OF HER LOVER. — WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THE BEAUTIFUL AGNES IN A CONVENT. 


AND shall I then to every canto stick 

A prosing preface? Moral makes me sick; 
A simple action told without disguise, 

The naked truth depicting to our eyes, 
Narration brief, of tinsel trappings void, 
Neither by wit or affectation cloyed — 
Such are the weapons censure to disarm; 
Then roundly reader, let us court the charm, 
“Tis my advice: With nature for our aim, 

If we succeed, the picture needs no frame. 


As royal Charles to Orleans’ gates proceeds, 
He nerves his gallant knights to glorious deeds; 
Fills them with joy and hope as they advance, 
Soon to retrieve the destiny of France; 

Of nought he spoke, but joining conflict’s heat, 
His heart of martial pleasures seemed the seat; 
Yet secretly the soul-drawn sigh found vent, 
For from his mistress far his course was bent; 
Thus being parted — to have summoned power 
To stray from Agnes, even for an hour, 

This was an act that virtue might conceive, 
“Twas of one’s self, the better part to leave. 


When in his chamber Charles was left alone, 
And calmness o’er his heart resumed her throne, 
Which glory’s demon planted in his soul, 

The other demon who owns love’s control 


Rushed to his mind, and in his turn explained; 
He pleaded best and soon the victory gained, 
What touched the public weal, with absent air 
The monarch heard, and felt increase of care, 
Then to his private study secret went, 

There with sad heart his trembling hand gave vent, 
Framing in terms pathetic, lover’s fear, 

While o’er the scrawl fell many a tender tear, 
But ah! to dry them, Bonneau was not near; 

A simple boorish squire, no courtier true, 

Was then despatched with passion’s billet doux; 
But scarce an hour elapsed, ere back he came, 
Bearing this scrip replete with dart and flame. 
The monarch, shook by feeling’s dreadful storm, 
Cried: “Why so soon do I review thy form? 

My letter too?”— “All’s lost, my gracious sire! 
Let virtuous energies your breast inspire, 

The English — Ah! before them fate must fall, 
Since they have ta’en your Agnes, Joan, and all.” 


Scarcely the squire abruptly breathes his tale, 

Ere all the senses of the monarch fail; 

Fainting he falls, nor do his powers revive, 

But to keep keener agonies alive; 

He who with courage such a shock could brave, 
Would ne’er be ranked of fervent love the slave; 
And such was Charles, who with this tale oppressed, 
By turns felt rage and anguish rive his breast; 

His gallant knights in vain by efforts strove 

To wean him from the pangs of suffering love; 
Which nearly turned his brain with warring fits, 
Less potent cause deprived his sire of wits; 

“Let them bear hence the dauntless Joan,” he said; 
“Knights, cassock-bearers, monks with cowls on head, 
My confessor and that small tract of land, 

Which fate still deigns to leave at my command; 
Ah! cruel English! even yet take more, 


Leave me but her my bosom must adore. 


“Love! Agnes! royal slave of fell despair! 
Wherefore my locks do I thus frantic tear? 

She’s lost; — Oh let me with death’s victims sleep: 
And even while I thus despairing weep, 

Perhaps, alas! a son of Albion bold, 

In brutal arms, those beauties dares enfold, 
Framed only for a Frenchman’s fond embrace, 
Some sensual mouth her ruby gems debase, 

And from those lips the thrilling favors tear; 
Another hand to press her form may dare; 

Another — Heavens! what damning thoughts arise, 
Who knows but even now the charming prize, 
With equal ecstasy, such transport pays, 

And her warm temper love’s fond vows betrays?” 
Of this perplexing state, the wretched king, 

Unable to support the goading sting, 

Repaired of cunning clerks advice to reap, 
Astrologers, Sorbonnic doctors deep, 

Jews, Jacobins, and those who doubly see; 

In short all such as knew their A, B, C. 


“Sirs,” said the king,” ‘tis fitting ye make known, 
If Agnes guards her faith for me alone, 

If for her lover, still her bosom sighs, 

Take heed, nor dare amuse your king with lies, 
Reveal the truth, for all must come to light:” 
Our wizards amply paid, begin outright 

In Hebrew, Latin, Syriac, to divine; 

One traces of the monarch’s palm each line; 
Another paints a figure in a square; 

Some upon Mercury and Venus stare; 

The psalms another cons, dark fate to know, 
Amen pronouncing oft, in murmurs low; 

This one the bottom of a glass will read, 

And that makes circles on the ground his creed. 


“Tis thus the ancients toiled with wisdom fraught, 
Who never failed to learn the truth they sought. 
Before the prince they seem to work and sweat, 
Then offer prayers, and this conclusion get — 
That the great monarch may in quiet rest, 

‘Mong heroes ranking the supremely blessed; 
Since in his favor heaven had deigned to extend 
Its grace, in granting him a faithful friend; 

Agnes was true, nor would with others stray, 
Wherefore let all to sages homage pay. 


This Almoner, inexorable brute, 

The time had chosen, purpose base to suit; 
Spite of the tears, and spite of Agnes’ cries, 

He rudely makes her youthful charms his prize; 
The monster ravished but imperfect joys, 

Mere sensual lust, which tenderness destroys; 
A feeling of each bland caress deprived, 
Disgusting pleasure, ne’er from love derived; 
For who within his arms would press with pride 
A fair one who would turn her lips aside, 
Whose tears of bitterness the couch bedew? 
The generous soul has other bliss in view; 

No thrill of happiness imbues his heart, 

Save he can transports to his fair impart; 

A priest is ne’er so nice in love concerns, 

He goads the object who his passion spurns, 
Nor heeds the feelings of his fair a jot, 
Regardless if she pleasure feels or not. 


The page o’ercome with love, yet timid too, 
Who forth had hurried as a gallant true, 

To honor and to serve the goddess bright, 
Destined his ardent hope to cheer or blight, 

At length returned, alas! returned too late, 

He entering views of things the damning state, 
Beholds the chaplain brutal rage obey, 


Abusing with unbridled lust his prey; 

At this distracting sight, the young Monrose 
Darts on, with sword in hand to interpose; 
While of the sensual beast the rage unchaste, 
By which to save his life is quick replaced; 
From couch he springs, and wards with stick the rage 
Of furious foe, then collars the young page; 
Each in the conflict proves a champion brave, 
As different passions, both their breasts enslave; 
Monrose with love redoubled strength acquires, 
The priest is furious, spurred by sensual fires. 


That happy race, which in the country knows 

The fruits of innocence — a sweet repose; 

Hath ofttimes seen near thicket spreading wide, 
Greedy for prey, a wolf with carnage dyed, 

Whose fangs the fleece destroy; while smoking blood 
Of wounded sheep he ravenous laps for food. 

Then if with close-cropped ears, some faithful hound 
Of heart courageous, jaws with grinders sound, 
Proclaiming war, darts on like arrow swift, 

The beast carnivorous forthwith at his shift, 

Drops from his reeking jaws the panting prize, 

And darts upon the dog with flaming eyes, 

Which no less eager, springs the foe to meet, 

When straight begins the sanguinary feat; 

The wounded wolf soon feels infuriate glow, 

And thinks to strangle his determined foe; 

While the poor panting sheep beside them lays, 

And for his champion dog sincerely prays. 


“Twas thus the sinewy priest with iron heart, 
And arm Herculean, played the savage part; 
Struggling the courage of Monrose to quell, 
While trembling Agnes yielding to the spell 
Of pallid fear, on couch reclined, each charm 
A prize deserving either conqueror’s arm. 


Mine host and hostess — valets, chambermaid, 

In fine the family, one will obeyed; 

Roused by the noise, they mount and straight in view, 
The combat seeing, rush between the two 

And priest audacious from the chamber drive; 

For tender page all feelings are alive, 

Since youth and grace combined can never fail 

To waken pity and o’er lust prevail, 

While dauntless in defeat, with soul of brass 

His foe unblushing — hied to chant the mass. 


Agnes ashamed and torn with pangs acute, 

To think a priest should thus her charms pollute, 
And that the page her struggling form had seen, 

As lovely in the contest it had been, 

Shed tears, nor longer dared his glance to meet, 
She rather wished death’s shaft, on pinions fleet 
Had closed her eyes, and cast o’er shame the cloud: 
Then to confusion yielding, cried aloud 

No words but these: — Oh! kill me, kill me straight.” 
“What, you,” replied Monrose, “share death’s chill fate! 
Shall you be lost, and this foul priest the cause? 
Ah! trust me if you’ve sinned ‘gainst virtue’s laws, 
You still should live with patience for your stay: 
Should we the calls of penitence obey, 

To vain remorse your anguished thoughts incline, 
Angelic Agnes — ah, what fault is thine, 

That thou should’st suffer for another’s crime?” 

If his discourse could not be deemed sublime, 

His eyes at least such eloquence addressed; 

A tender and a touching flame oppressed 

The softened fair — which in this mundane strife, 
Implanted in her breast some wish for life. 


Dinner was needful — for in spite of woe, 
As I, poor mortal, from experience know, 
The wretched find in abstinence no treat, 


In raging fury still the sufferers eat. 

For this sage reason, all the scribes divine, 
Good Virgil — Homer favored of the nine, 
Must always praises claim from thinkers deep, 
Though o’er the page they gaping fall asleep; 
Wherefore in middle of the combat’s blast, 
They never fail to speak of a repast. 

“Twas thus near couch, sweet Agnes téte-d-téte 
Dinner enjoyed, with youthful page elate; 
Both felt at first of shame an equal share, 

And glanced upon their plates, a silly stare; 
Till gaining courage, each the other eyed, 

As archly ogling from the optic’s side. 


Reader, thou know’st that in youth’s flowery days, 
When all our senses own health’s vivid blaze, 

A good repast excites within each vein 

Those seeds of passion which we can’t restrain, 
The whole heart yields and owns a wish to love, 
Beauty inflamed the thrilling transports move, 
Benign and goading fires your soul subdue, 

The flesh is frail, and Satan tempts you too. 


Monrose in moments with such danger fraught, 
Unable to resist the glowing thought, 

Falls at the feet of Agnes, bathed in tears: 
“Mistress beloved, goddess my soul reveres! 
Tis I alone must now death’s shaft invoke, 

Pity a tender heart that owns love’s yoke, 
What, can my fervent passion fail to gain 

That which barbarian force has dared obtain? 
Ah! if a crime insured another’s bliss, 

What’s due to him, who dares not act amiss? 
When love no sentiment save virtue knows; 
“Tis he who speaks, you ought to hear his woes.” 


This argument some valid points possessed, 


The weight of reason Agnes viewed, confessed; 
Still for an hour she dared the prude enact, 
Seeking the blissful moments to protract, 

Ere she would honor with the pleasure yield, 
Assured the heart by some resistance steeled 

Far better answers than complying straight; 
Monrose at length, Monrose the blessed of fate, 
Shared all those rights which favored lover claims, 
Of real ecstasy he felt the flames. 

With England’s prince the power and glory shone, 
Humbling the vanquished monarch and his throne; 
Henry but conquered France, for glory hot; 

How far superior was the page’s lot. 


But mundane joy deceitful is and light, 

And happiness, alas! soon put to flight: 

Scarce had the gentle page love’s torrent owned, 
Scarce had voluptuousness his soul enthroned; 
When lo! of English troops arrives a corps, 

They mount and enter, having forced the door. 
Enraptured pair! that with love’s transports burn, 
The Almoner had played ye this foul turn. 

Agnes, who terror-struck lost every sense, 

Was with her lover to be hurried thence, 

Anon to Chandos both were to be ta’en, 

If Chandos dooms them, what must be their pain? 
Ah tender lovers! ye his vengeance dread, 

Too well ye know in sad experience read 

That this bold Briton no compassion knows; 

On both their youthful fronts confusion glows, 
Despair though goading fails the flame to smother, 
Which prompts them still to ogle one another; 
They blushed at joys which late held sovereign sway, 
Ah! what will either to John Chandos say? 

It chanced as on the route they forward went, 
This English cohort met, by fortune sent, 

Some twenty cavaliers, at curfew hour, 


Who scoured around, liege knight of Charles’s power, 
To ascertain if any news was known 
Concerning Agnes and the maiden Joan. 


When mastiffs, fighting cocks, or lovers twain, 
Meet nose to nose upon the open plain; 

When some staunch member of all-powerful grace 
Finds crook-necked son, of Saint Ignatius’ race; 
If friends of Luther, or of Calvin glance 

Their eyes on Ultramontane priest perchance, 
Without much loss of time begins the fray, 
Tongue, pen, or lance, wage fight in fell array. 
“Twas even so with Gaul’s equestrian band, 
Viewing afar these Britons scour the land, 

As falcon light, each on the phalanx darts, 
Britons defend themselves with lion hearts; 
Sharp blows are soon exchanged on either side; 
The courser Agnes rode in nervous pride, 
Young, gamesome, brisk, just like herself appeared; 
He prancing, snorted, turned about and reared; 
Onward, on saddle vaulting, Agnes went, 

But soon on boisterous din of war intent, 

He restive grows and foaming bites the bit; 
Agnes in vain, o’ercome by timid fit, 

Strives to impede him in his rapid course; 

To govern, soon she finds beyond her force, 
And thus o’ercome, she left the courser free, 
Yielding to him her life and destiny. 


The young Monrose by heat of conflict led, 
Knows not the track in which his nymph has fled; 
Her courser swift obeys Eolus’ laws, 

Like wind six miles performing, without pause; 
He halts in valley crowned with tranquil state, 

In front a convent’s venerable gate; 

A forest stood the monastery near, 

And close beside, meandered streamlet clear, 


Whose limpid flood ‘mid banks of verdure flowed, 
Where Flora’s choicest gifts spontaneous glowed; 
Still farther off, a hill attracts the sight, 

Its gentle slope by autumn richly dight 

With that choice gift wherewith mankind was blessed, 
When Father Noah left his ample chest 

The void in human nature to replace, 

And weary of beholding wat’ry space, 

Then haply learned the secret to divine, 

By a new process, to produce good wine. 


Pomona, Flora, and the breath serene 

Of gentle zephyrs, perfumed wide the scene; 
The eye well pleased this champaign rich surveys. 
Our parents’ paradise, in ancient days, 

Ne’er to the view more laughing vales portrayed 
More fruitful; nor was nature e’er displayed 

In guise more lovely senses to allure, 

Nor more exuberant and calmly pure. 

The air we breathe in such sequestered plains 
Yields peace to bosoms agonized by pains, 

And softening of our griefs the conflict rude, 

At length we feel the love of solitude. 


Agnes on margin of the streamlet laid, 

Her lovely eyes the convent’s fane surveyed, 
And soon no agonizing pang she felt; 

It was, my friend, a convent where nuns dwelt. 
“Ah! charming sanctuary,” cried the fair, 
“Resort where heaven hath shed its blessings rare, 
Sweet spot of innocence and peace the fane, 
By prayer perhaps I may its grace obtain; 
Perchance expressly am I thither brought, 

To weep the sins wherewith my life is fraught, 
Of sisters chaste, each of her God the spouse, 
This spot embalming with their sainted vows, 
And I, of sinners, the most famous known; 


My days have spent to every weakness prone.” 


Agnes in elevated strains thus cried, 

When o’er the portal, she a cross espied; 

This blessed sign, whereby mankind was saved, 
With pure humility, her mind enslaved; 

And feeling o’er her soul compunction press, 
She ‘gan to think of going to confess; 

From love to piety, the way’s not wide, 

So closely each to weakness is allied. 

It chanced the saintly abbess of this pile 

To Blois had journeyed, there to stay awhile, 
Her convent’s privileges to maintain, 

Who while thus absent, had consigned the reign 
To Nun Besogne who watched the holy crew. 
This sister forthwith to the parlor flew, 

And gate, to welcome Agnes, opened wide; 
“Enter young traveller,” anon she cried; 

“What fostering patron, or what joyous day 
Hath to our altars prompted thus to stray 

This beauty dangerous to human sight? 

You rank some saint or angel blessed of light, 
Thus having quitted heaven’s empyreal glow, 
To honor mundane sinners here below, 

And to console our sisters of the Lord.” 

“Ah!” replied Agnes: “You to me accord 

Far too much honor; I’m but a worldly soul, 
Have all my youth, owned flagrant sin’s control, 
And should I bliss of Paradise e’er ken, 

My seat will be beside Saint Magdalen. 

That destiny which fate capricious willed, 

The Lord — my stars — but most my steed fulfilled; 
Nor know I to this spot how I was brought, 
With deep remorse I feel my bosom fraught; 
Mine heart to sin is not yet callous grown, 

I reverence virtue, though expelled her throne; 
Here have I found her. By that grace I’m blessed, 


Which for salvation, dooms me here to rest.” 
To this our errant fair anon agreed, 

And sought the couch as acting pious deed; 
A saint she thinks herself absolved from ill, 
But fate on every side pursues her still. 


Sister Besogne gave tender feelings vent, 

Gently encouraging our penitent; 

And lauds of grace divine the heavenly spell, 
Agnes conducting forthwith to her cell; 

Chamber illumined, decked with flowers and neat, 
Of costly ornaments the charming seat, 

With soft and ample bed. It seemed love’s hand 
The varied charms of this retreat had planned; 
Agnes lauds Providence in breathings low, 
Confessing sweets that from repentance flow. 


The supper done (for I will never fail 

To note this point essential through my tale) 
Besogne the charming stranger thus addressed: 
Thou knowest, my love, night rears her sable crest; 
“Tis now the time when wicked spirits prowl, 

To tempt, on every side, the saintly soul; 

‘Tis fitting we a worthy feat perform — 

Let’s sleep together, that should Satan’s storm 
Against us rise, we may thus, being two, 

Give Beelzebub himself too much to do.” 


Can I, O reader, without sense of shame, 
What Sister Besogne truly was proclaim? 

I must be candid, and reveal the truth, 

Sister Besogne was an unmarried youth; 

Of Hercules possessing all the power, 

And of Adonis beauty’s manly flower, 

His one and twentieth year not yet complete, 
As white as milk, fresh as the dew and sweet; 
The lady abbess, a right crafty elf, 


Of late, as friend, had ta’en him to herself; 
Thus sister bachelor in convent staid, 
Teaching his lovely flock a fruitful trade: 
As when Achilles, clad in maiden’s guise, 
At Lycomedes’ court obtained the prize; 
Blessed in possessing Deidamas’ charms, 
Caressing and caressed within her arms. 


Scarce had our penitent on couch reclined 

With sister chaste, when lo! she ‘gan to find 

In nun a metamorphosis most strange, 

No doubt she profited by the exchange; 

To scream, complain, the convent to alarm, 

Had proved a scandal only fraught with harm; 
To bear in quiet, sigh, and peaceful lay, 

To be resigned was then the only way; 

Besides, in cases similar ‘tis rare, 

We of reflection boast sufficient share; 

When nun Besogne, to Claustral frenzy prone — 
For all things cease — love’s interval had known, 
The witching Agnes with a contrite heart, 
Reflected thus: “Well, really, for my part, 

“Tis mostly vain whene’er I feel the rage 

To rank as woman virtuous and sage; 

In vain we strive to shun those ills we know, 

We can’t be virtuous, though we’d fain be so.” 


PREFACE OF THE EDITORS OF KEHL, TO 
THE EDITION OF THE PUCELLE 
D’ORLEANS, OF MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE. 


THIS poem is one of the productions of Monsieur de Voltaire, which has at 
the same time excited the greatest degree of enthusiasm, and also given rise 
to the most virulent declamations on the part of its opponents. Upon the 
coronation of Monsieur de Voltaire at the French Theatre, the spectators 
who accompanied him in multitudes to his hotel, sent forth with an equal 
degree of enthusiasm, the following exclamations: “Long live the 
‘Henriade;’ long live ‘Mahomet;’ long live ‘La Pucelle.’” We therefore 
conceive that it may not be deemed irrelevant to enter upon some historical 
details respecting this production. 

“La Pucclle” was commenced about the year 1730, and until the period 
when Monsieur de Voltaire took up his residence in the environs of Geneva, 
was only known to the intimate friends of the author (who were in 
possession of manuscript copies of some of the cantos), and to those 
societies in which Thiriot was in the habit of reciting detached pieces. 
Towards the end of the year 1755, an edition appeared in print, which 
Monsieur de Voltaire immediately hastened to disavow, and he was in every 
respect authorized so to do; as this impression was not only produced from 
a manuscript purloined from the author or his friends, but contained a great 
number of verses which were not of his own production; and others he 
could not suffer to remain, because they bore an allusion to circumstances 
completely reversed. 

This edition was attributed to La Beaumelle, and the Capuchin Maubert, 
who had sought refuge in Holland, an enterprise which must have been very 
productive to those individuals in a pecuniary point of view, while it greatly 
exposed the reputation of Monsieur de Voltaire. These literary pirates, 
however, found — 

Leur bien premiérement et puis le mal d’ autrui. 

A bookseller named Grasset even had the effrontery to propose to 
Monsieur de Voltaire that he should purchase one of the purloined copies of 
his own production, at the same time holding forth menaces respecting the 
danger to which he wouldsubject himself in case of a refusal to become the 


possessor upon such terms, and it is singular that the celebrated anatomical 
poet Haller, a most zealous protestant, should have stood forth his patron 
against Monsieur de Voltaire. 

It will be seen by the letter of our author, addressed to the French 
Academy, inserted in the first volume of the present translation, that the 
edition in question was published at Frankfort, although purporting to be 
from Louvaine, and a short time afterwards appeared two editions precisely 
the same, printed in Holland. The first editors, irritated at the disavowal of 
Monsieur de Voltaire, which appeared in the public papers, reprinted “La 
Pucelle” in 1756, to which they subjoined his renunciation, coupled with 
other satirical pieces, in order to turn him into ridicule; however, by thus 
openly avowing themselves, they in a great measure obliterated the injury 
which had been intended towards the author. In 1757 appeared a London 
edition of this poem, conformable with the foregoing and ornamented by 
engravings, executed after the wretched taste of the versification introduced 
by the editors. New impressions then rapidly succeeded each other, and “La 
Pucelle” was printed at Paris for the first time in 1759. 

It was not until 1762 that Monsieur de Voltaire published an edition of 
his work differing most essentially from all those before enumerated, and 
which was reprinted in 1774 in quarto, with considerable alterations and 
additions, after which latter impressions, still revised and corrected from 
various manuscripts, we now issue “La Pucelle” to the public. 

It now becomes our task to defend “La Pucelle” against the attacks of 
those grave men who are even slower to pardon Monsieur de Voltaire for 
having laughed at the expense of Joan of Arc, than they are to reprobate 
Peter Cauchon, bishop of Beauvais, for having been chiefly instrumental in 
causing her to be burned alive at the stake. 

It appears to us that there are but two species of productions which can 
be prejudicial to public morals; first, those wherein it is endeavored to be 
proved that men may without scruple or shame commit crimes detrimental 
to morality, such as rape, adultery, and seduction, or similar disgusting 
actions, which, without coming under the denomination of crimes, dishonor 
those who commit them; and, secondly, productions that enter into the 
detail of refinements in debauchery and scenes that can only arise in the 
most libertinous imaginations. Works of this nature may certainly be 
pernicious, since it is to be feared that they may render young persons who 
peruse them with avidity insensible to virtuous gratifications, and that 


tender and refined passion which has its unpolluted source in nature. The 
“Pucelle” therefore, does not deserve any of these reproaches; the highly 
wrought pictures of the passions of Agnes and Dorothy may amuse the 
imagination, but never can corrupt the heart, while the freer pleasantries 
scattered throughout the work are by no means apologetic of the scenes 
which they depict, nor a representation of such actions as may conduce to 
mislead the imagination. 

The present poem ought to be regarded in the light of a work destined to 
inculcate lessons of wisdom and common sense, under the mask of folly 
and voluptuousness. The author may in some instances have wounded the 
taste, but has never injured the cause of morality. We do not pretend to offer 
this production as a catechism; it ranks under the same class with those 
epicurean songs, those ebullitions composed for the table, which celebrate a 
laxity of conduct, the gratifications of the voluptuary, and the delights of 
free society, animated by the gaiety of an entertainment. Have the authors of 
such compositions ever been arraigned for seeking to establish as an axiom 
the necessity of neglecting every duty; the passing life in the fond embraces 
of a female; or in sharing the refinements of the festive board? Most 
undoubtedly not. They only endeavor to inculcate that there is much more 
reason and happiness derived in devoting existence to scenes of soft 
voluptuousness, than in being eternally occupied with the thoughts of 
cupidity, ambition, intrigue, and hypocrisy. This species of exaggeration, 
which has its source in enthusiasm, is essentially requisite to poetry. Will 
that epoch ever arrive when nothing shall be heard but the rigid language 
and severity of Reason? Why then should it not be permitted us to borrow 
other modes of expression, in order to address those who do not 
comprehend such a style of writing? 

Besides this amalgam of devotion, libertinism, and warlike ferocity, 
depicted in “La Pucelle,” is the precise image of the manners of those 
times. 

In our judgment, such is the light in which severe critics ought to regard 
the “Maid of Orleans,” and we trust they will therefore prove less eager to 
raise the voice in its condemnation. In short, had this poem only been 
instrumental in preventing a single libertine from becoming superstitious 
and intolerant in his old age, it would have done more real good than all its 
railleries will ever produce of evil. When we behold, upon throwing an 
attentive glance at human nature, that the rights of man and the sacred 


duties of humanity are violated and attacked with impunity; that human 
wisdom is brutalized by error; that the rage of fanaticism, conquest, or 
plunder, secretly actuates so many potentates; that a thirst for ambition and 
avarice exerts its ravages with impunity in every direction; while a preacher 
gravely thunders his anathemas against the error of voluptuousness; it 
would be just like a physician, when called upon to administer to a man 
attacked with the plague, who should very gravely begin by occupying 
himself with the cure of a corn. 

Perhaps it may not here be unnecessary to examine why so much 
importance is attached to an austerity of morals. First, in a country where 
men are ferocious, and bad laws exist, the love or taste for pleasure 
produces great disorders, and it has uniformly been found a much easier 
task to compose fine declamatory harangues than to frame wholesome 
edicts; secondly, old men, in whom is naturally vested all authority, and 
who direct the opinions, require nothing better than to declaim against those 
faults which appertain to different stages of life; thirdly, a freedom of 
morals destroys the ascendancy of women by preventing them from 
extending it beyond the duration of their personal attractions; and fourthly, 
men in general are not assassins, robbers, nor calumniators. It is 
consequently very natural that priests should prove desirous of exaggerating 
the errors in morality: from this there are few men exempt; nay, the majority 
feel a pride in committing them, or at least wish it to be supposed that they 
are desirous so to do. In consequence, every man whose mind has imbibed 
scruples upon this subject becomes the slave of priestly power. Churchmen 
may leave the consciences of the great in repose as to their crimes ‘, and 
while inspiring them with remorse as to their pleasures, become their 
masters and govern them, thus converting a voluptuary into a determined 
and barbarous persecutor. 

Such is the only means they possess of maintaining the predominance 
over women, who, for the most part have only to reproach themselves with 
crimes of this description. By such conduct they cannot fail to insure the 
power of governing with despotic sway those who have either feeble minds 
or ardent imaginations; and, above all, the aged, who, by way of expiating 
such past faults, which they are no longer able to commit, desire no better 
than to disinherit their survivors, in order to enrich the priesthood. 


We must also observe, that these very faults are precisely the same for 
which we may become rigid in performing the most trivial of sacrifices. 
There is no virtue so easy to practise, or which we may pretend to possess, 
as chastity; nor is there one which is more compatible with the absence of 
all real virtue and the reunion of every vice; wherefore, the very moment it 
is agreed upon that a great importance shall be attached thereto, every 
scoundrel will be sure to obtain at little or no cost the esteem of the public. 


PREFACE OF DON APULEIUS RISORIUS, 
THE BENEDICTINE. 


LET US return thanks to that beneficent heart, to which we are at length 
indebted for a Maid. This heroic and moral poem was composed about the 
year 1730, as is well known to the learned, and appears obvious from 
several traits in the production. We are given to understand by a letter of 
1740, printed in the small treatise of a great prince under the title of “Le 
Philosophe sans Souci,” that a German princess to whom the manuscript 
had been lent merely for perusal, was so much edified by the 
circumspection that reigns throughout a subject so difficult, that she passed 
a whole day and a night in causing it to be copied, and in transcribing, 
herself, all the most moral parts. It is this identical copy which has at length 
come to our hands. Detached pieces of the “Pucelle” have been frequently 
published, and the real amateurs of sterling literature have been much 
scandalized on beholding it so dreadfully disfigured. Some editors have 
given it in fifteen cantos, others in sixteen and eighteen, while it has even 
been extended to twenty-four, sometimes by dividing one canto into two, or 
in making good deficiencies, by the insertion of verses, which a drunken 
coachman quitting the public-house would have disavowed. 

Wherefore, beholding Joan in all her purity, we are fearful of hazarding a 
bold judgment in giving the name of the author to whom this epic flight is 
attributed. It is sufficient that the reader may be able to elicit some 
instruction concerning the morality concealed under the allegories of the 
poem; of what avail is it to ascertain the author? There are many works 
which the wise and the learned peruse with delight, without knowing by 
whom they were written. Instance the “Pervigilium Veneris,” the satire 
under the name of “Petronius,” together with so many others. What gives us 
infinite consolation is, that there will be found in our “Pucelle” fewer 
passages of a bold or free nature, than are to be met with in all the great 
Italian writers who have adopted a similar style. 
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Neither will there be found in “Joan of Arc” the same rash flights as are 
conspicuous in “Ariosto;” you will not there meet with a Saint John who is 
an inhabitant of the moon, and who is made to say — 


Gli scrittori amo; e fo il debito mio 

Che al vostro mondo, fue scrittore anchio; 
E ben convenue al mio lodato Cristo 
Rendermi guiderdon d’un si gran sorte, etc. 


This is jocose, and Saint John takes a liberty which no Saint of “La 
Pucelle” would ever think of hazarding. It should appear that the Saviour 
was only indebted for his divinity to the first chapter of Saint John, and that 
he was flattered by the Evangelist; this discourse savors somewhat of 
Socinianism, whereas our discreet author on the contrary takes very good 
care not to fall into a similar excess. 

It is equally a source of great edification for us, that our modest poet has 
not imitated any of our ancient romances, of which the learned Huet, bishop 
of Avranches, and Abbé Lenglet, the compiler, have produced a history. Let 
any one satisfy himself with reading “Lancelot du Lac,” selecting the 
chapter entitled: “How Lancelot slept with the Queen, and how Sir Lagant 
took her back again;” and then will appear the purity of our author, when 
compared with those of antiquity. 

The same is to be said of “The Marvelous History of Gargantua,” 
dedicated to Cardinal Tournon. It is well known that the chapter of Torche- 
culs is one of the most modest contained in the whole work. 

We do not here speak of the moderns; we shall only remark, that all the 
ancient tales imagined in Italy and rendered into verse by La Fontaine, are 
still less moral than our “Pucelle.” Be this, however, as it may, we most 
sincerely wish all our grave critics the delicate sentiments of the lovely 
Monrose; to our prudes, if any such there be, the naiveté of Agnes and the 
tenderness of Dorothy; to our warriors, the arm of the robust Joan; to the 
Jesuits, a character similar to that of the good Confessor Bonifoux; and to 
all such as keep an open house, the attentions and savoir faire of Bonneau. 

We moreover believe that this little book is an excellent specific against 
those humors which at the present time afflict several ladies and abbés; and 
if we should only have rendered such service to the public, we conceive that 
our time will not have been misspent. 


HISTORICAL PROBLEM RESPECTING THE 
EXECUTION OF LA PUCELLE D’ORLEANS. 


As it is impossible that any man of common feeling, or who advocates the 
cause of justice and humanity, can recur to the untimely fate of Joan of Arc, 
as recorded in our Chronicles, without being impressed by horror and 
disgust; inspired by those sentiments which should lead every true patriot to 
endeavor to wipe off an indelible stain that is attached to the honor of his 
country, I have thought it but just to introduce the following statements, 
upon which the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 

In the year 1683 appeared in the French Mercure Gallant for the month 
of November, a letter addressed to Monsieur de Grammont, which created a 
considerable sensation; as the author therein asserted that Joan of Arc, 
better known under the title of La Pucelle d’Orléans, did not suffer death at 
the stake in the city of Rouen, upon the 30th of May, 1431, but that having 
escaped the power of the English, she was married in 1436 to a gentleman 
of Lorraine, by whom she had children; and in proof of this assertion he 
published the extract of a manuscript, which Pére Vignier of the Oratory 
discovered at Metz, during a journey he performed in Lorraine with 
Monsieur de Ricey, who repaired thither in the character of Intendant. This 
manuscript was subsequently printed under the title of “The Chronicles of 
Metz,” composed by the Curate of Saint Thiebaut of the same city, coming 
down to the year 1445. Father Calmet had inserted it among the documents 
in his “History of Lorraine,” and from thence it is extracted verbatim, taken 
from columns CXXI. and CXXII. of the second volume. (The French is 
omitted.) 


[English translation. ] 


“In the year 1436, Sire Phelepin Marcoulz, was Prefect of Police of 
Mets, that same year on the 20th day of May arrived Joan, the Pucelle of 
France at la Grange aux PI ormes, near Saint Privey, being led there to 
speak to some of the noblemen of Mets, where she assumed the name of 
Claude, and on the same day came her two brothers, one of whom, a 
chevalier, bore the name of Messire Peter, and the other, Little John the 


Esquire, who believed that she had been burned; but as soon as they saw 
her, they recognised her, as she did them. And upon Monday, the 21st of the 
said month, they conducted their sister to Bacquillon, where Sir Nicholas 
Lowe, Knight, presented her with a mule of the value of thirty francs, 
together with its housings, and the Lord Aubert Boulay gave her a cap, and 
Sir Nicholas Groignart a sword, and the said Pucelle went forth very 
dexterously upon the said beast, and communicated many things to the said 
Sir Nicholas Lowe, by which he knew that she had been in France, being 
further recognized from many other circumstances, to be Joan the Maid of 
France, who had led King Charles to be crowned at Rheims, and whom 
many had stated to have been burned at Rouen in Normandy. And upon her 
departure several persons of Metz repaired to see her at the said Marieulle, 
and presented her with many jewels, and ascertained that she was truly, 
Joan the Maid of France: and there was given her by Geoffrey Dex, a horse: 
Item, when she was at Arelont, she was always at the side of Madame de 
Luxembourg, and great ceremonials took place until the son of the Count de 
Warnenbourg accompanied her to Coullougne — 

And upon her return to Arelont, the marriage was performed between Sir 
Robert de Hermoises, Knight, and Joan la Pucelle; after which this said 
Sieur des Hermoises, with his wife La Pucelle resided in Metz, in the house 
of Sir Robert des Hermoises, situated before Saint Segoleine, where they 
continued during their pleasure.” 

This recital is corroborated by the contract of marriage of Robert des 
Hermoises with La Pucelle, which Father Vignier declares to have seen 
among the title-deeds of the family of Des Hermoises, and also in a contract 
of sale, made by Robert des Hermoises, Lord of Trichiemont and Jeanne du 
Lis, La Pucelle de France, wife of the aforesaid Trichiemont, of certain 
possessions which he had at Harancourt, which contract was dated the 7th 
of November, 1436. In short, these circumstances are further strengthened 
by the descendants of des Hermoises boasting themselves in a legitimate 
line from La Pucelle. Subsequent to this period, fresh proofs have been 
discovered, according to Monsieur Palluche, in support of the opinion of 
Father Vignier; for, having had occasion to consult the ancient Registers of 
the Mansion House of Orleans, that gentleman fell by chance upon that of 
Jacques |’ Argentier for the years 1435 and 1436, wherein he found under 
the article of the expenditure of the latter, as follows: 


“To Renaud Brune, the twenty-fifth day of July; for giving drink to the 
messenger who brought letters from Jehanne La Pucelle, who was on his 
way to Guillaume Bellier; Bailly de Troyes: — 11f. 8d par.” 

“To Jehan du Lils, brother of Jehanne La Pucelle, on Tuesday, the 
twenty-first day of August, 1436, for a gift to him made, the sum of 12 liv.; 
forasmuch as the brother of the said Pucelle came into the Chamber of the 
said city, requiring of the Procurators that they would assist him with some 
money to return to his sister; stating that he came from the King, and that 
his Majesty had ordered that he should receive an hundred francs, and 
commanded that they should be counted, whereof nothing was done, and 
twenty only were given, of which he had expended twelve livres, wherefore 
only eight remained, which was no great things for him to return, 
considering that he was five days on horseback; and this was commanded in 
the chamber of the city by the procurators, from which he received 12 liv 
pour ce p liv.: 12 S. par.” 

I pass over some articles respecting the manner in which Jean du Lis, 
brother of La Pucelle, was feasted in Orleans, that I may at once come to 
the point. 

“At Cueur de Lils, the eighteenth day of October, 1436, for a journey 
which he performed to the said city, in his way to La Pucelle, who was then 
at Are-Ion, in the Duchy of Louxembourg, and for transporting letters of 
Jehanne La Pucelle, whereof he had been bearer, for the King at Loiches, 
where he was then resident, and which journey occupied him forty-one days 
for the same: — 6 liv.: par.” 

On continuing these researches, Monsieur de Palluche found in the 
account of Gilles Marchousne, for the years 1439 an 1440, and further some 
articles dated 28th, 29th, and 30th July, 1439, for wine and refreshments 
presented to Dame Jehanne des Armoises, and lastly: 

“To Jehanne Darmoises; for a present given to her the first day of 
August, 1439; after deliberation made by the council of the city, and for the 
services rendered by her to the said city during the siege, two hundred and 
ten livres, par, for this, 210 liv.: parr.” 

Testimonies of such a decisive nature are certainly calculated to raise 
inward doubts as to the commonly received opinions of the death of La 
Pucelle in 1431. The account of the Curate of Saint Thiebaut, and the 
extracts from the archives of the Mansion House of Orleans, are 
demonstrative, since it appears from thence that La Pucelle, after having 


escaped from the English, it little matters how, visits Metz, where she was 
believed to have previously suffered at Rouen; she is there recognized by 
many persons deserving of credit, and in particular by her two brothers. Is it 
possible that the latter could have been deceived in respect to their own 
sister; they, who had served with her in France? John, the elder, two months 
after having found his sister, proceeds to Lorraine in order to find the king 
and confirm this discovery; he passes through Orleans on returning to his 
sister, who, three years afterwards repairs herself to that city, where she 
should certainly be well known, and continues a resident in the town for 
five or six days; she is there recognized and treated at the expense of the 
city, which, upon her departure, presents her with no inconsiderable sum; 
for at that period two hundred and ten francs were equivalent to one 
thousand seven hundred livres at the present period. Can it be imagined that 
the inhabitants of Orleans were imposed upon, and that if this Jeanne des 
Hermoises was an impostor, she could have carried on such imposition? 
The farce must soon have been discovered, as we shall presently show. 

We will, however, give an additional proof of the opinion entertained at 
Orleans, that the Pucelle was still in existence. In this same account of 
Gilles Marchousne, already quoted, is found this regular charge, two 
months anterior to the arrival of Jeanne des Hermoises: “Nine pounds of 
wax to make four tapers, and one flambeau for the obsequies of the defunct 
Jehanne La Pucelle in the church of Saint Sanxom, of Orleans, upon the eve 
of the féte Dieu, 1439.” Whereas no similar charge is to be found in the 
expenses for 1440, nor during that year is any mention made of 
commemorating any such anniversary. 

We may still support the opinion of Father Vignier, by a further example. 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, in 1443, presented L’/Isle-aux Baufs near Orleans 
to Peter du Lis, brother of La Pucelle, stating in such deed of gift, that: 
“Whereas the supplication of the said Messire Pierre, purporting that in 
order to acquit himself of his Loyalty to the King, our said Lord and the 
Duke of Orleans, he quitted his country to join their service, in company 
with his sister Jehanne La Pucelle, with whom and ever since her absence 
even to the present moment, he has exposed his body and all he possesses in 
the said service.” 

What means the term, “ ever since her absence,” but that La Pucelle had 
only been absent and not dead; a circumstance which Peter du Lis, her 
brother, would not have failed to express in his petition, had such been the 


fact, for the purpose of exciting more interest in the mind of the Prince. The 
pain of death, and in particular such torments as are commonly believed to 
have attended the exit of La Pucelle are much more touching than a simple 
flight or absence. 

Lastly, it is necessary to remind the reader that immediately after the 
30th of May, 1431, a report was prevalent that La Pucelle was not dead, and 
that the English had substituted in her place an unfortunate wretch whose 
crimes merited that death which they were desirous it should be believed 
the Pucelle had experienced; nay, even some went so far as to state she 
never fell into the power of her enemies. 

Let us now proceed to proofs. 

In the Chronicle of Lorraine, among the documents printed by Father 
Calmet, column ix, and which does not come down later than 1544, when 
speaking of the siege of Compeigne, he states: “That the Pucelle was there 
lost, and that no one knew what became of her. Many said that she had been 
taken by the English, and was carried to Rouen, where she was burmed; 
others affirmed that none of the army had caused her death, because she 
attributed all the honor of her feats of arms to them.” The Chronicle of Metz 
is more decisive. — Column c c.: “The Pucelle was taken by the English 
and the Burgundians, who were enemies to the gentille fleur de Lys., after 
which she was sent to the City of Rouen in Normandy, and there was she on 
a scaffold burned in a fire, as it was said, but the contrary of which is since 
proved.” And lastly, in the journal of a Citizen of Paris, in the reign of 
Charles the Seventh, to the year 1449, printed in the history of Charles the 
Sixth, from the edition of the Louvre, it is stated, “That after the execution 
of La Pucelle many persons who had been deceived by her firmly thought 
that on account of her sanctity she had escaped the fire, and that another had 
suffered in her place, they believing that it was herself.” It even appears that 
from the time of the imprisonment of La Pucelle, reports were already 
afloat which led to the belief that the period would arrive when her 
execution would not be credited; since an ocular witness deposed in the 
course of the process respecting her justification in 1455, that when the 
execution took place at Rouen, “The English being doubtful lest reports 
should be disseminated in regard to the Pucelle’s not being dead, or that 
some other had been burned in her stead, caused the fire and wood to be 
withdrawn from behind the body after her death, in order that it might be 
ascertained she was dead.” See MS. in the Chapter House of Orleans. 


This latter statement, which appears at the first glance to favor an idea 
that the Pucclle was actually burned, will upon examination be found 
susceptible of a conclusion diametrically opposite. Is a person recently 
suffocated by a great fire, which has consumed all the habiliments, easily 
recognized? And the precaution adopted by the English to place upon the 
head of the sufferer whom they led to the stake an elevated mitre, by which 
she was disguised, and to cause to be carried before her a picture 
representing everything against her that was infamous (Recherches de 
Pasquier, page 164), were not these, I say, so many methods resorted to, in 
order that the attention of the spectators might be diverted; of whom, a few 
excepted, some had never seen her, and others had merely caught a glance 
of her person as she passed? Nothing more was required to lead into error, 
and make them believe that which it was absolutely wished they should 
accredit. 

Some objections may here be raised: First, that supposing La Pucelle had 
escaped the cruelty of the English, it is impossible that some mention of the 
fact should not have been made during the process of her justification, 
particularly after the examination of no less than one hundred and twelve 
witnesses. It is easy to reply with Father Vignier, who raised the same 
objection, that the commission of those whom Pope Calixtus the Third 
delegated to inquire into this affair in 1455, was not to demonstrate that La 
Pucelle had escaped from death at Rouen; but to inquire whether they had 
been justified in condemning her as a heretic, a relapse, an apostate, and an 
idolatress; and although it appears more than probable they were aware she 
had not been burned, such a fact was unconnected with their commission, 
and they consequently did not trouble themselves upon that head. 

The second objection relates to this statement, that about the same period 
when La Pucelle presented herself in Lorraine and at Orleans, two other 
females were received by the people as La Pucelle, whose impositions were 
afterwards discovered; from whence it might be inferred that Jeanne des 
Hermoises was a similar adventuress, even supposing her not to have been 
one of those in question. 

Let us examine the proofs. 

On perusing the journal for the life of Charles the Seventh, already 
quoted, we find that “In the year 1440 the Parliament and the University 
caused a woman to be brought to Paris, following the men in arms, believed 
by many to be Jehanne La Pucelle, and who on that account had been very 


honorably received at Orleans, which woman was publicly shown at the 
palace on the marble stone in the great court, and being there examined as 
to her life and her estate was recognized as not being La Pucelle, and as 
having been married.” The other impostor is mentioned in a manuscript at 
the royal library, written at the period of Charles the Seventh, entitled, 
“Examples des Hardiesses de plusieurs Rois et Empereurs;” where it 
appears, according to Pere Labbe, 180: “Among others I was told by the 
said Lord (M. de Boissy), that ten years after the sentence at Rouen in 1441, 
was brought to the King another supposed Pucelle, who much resembled 
the first and who was desirous that he should believe from reports spread 
that it was the former one resuscitated. The King, upon hearing this, ordered 
that she should be conducted to his presence. But that his Majesty said to 
her, ‘Pucelle, my friend, you are right welcome, in the name of God, who 
knows the secret which is between you and me.” — When most 
miraculously, after hearing only these words, this false Pucelle threw herself 
on her knees before the King, entreating mercy, and forthwith confessed all 
her treasons, none of which, however, were judged too rigorously.” 

We will now proceed to examine these facts. In the first recital there are 
traits which bear no analogy whatsoever to Jeanne des Hermoises; for the 
woman there spoken of was a follower of soldiers, calling herself a maid; 
which had no reference whatsoever to Jeanne des Hermoises, who avowed 
herself a married woman, by assuming the appellation of her husband; who 
repaired to Orleans with her domestics only; since in all the registers of 
Marchousne, not a syllable is said of her being in company with men at 
arms, captains, or officers, and much less with soldiers, like the female 
mentioned in the journal; a circumstance claiming particular notice, as such 
conduct would have been disgusting in a maid who had espoused a 
gentleman and a chevalier of lineage who had uniformly ranked as one of 
the most honorable in Lorraine. Secondly, if they were able at Paris, and at 
the Court, to distinguish one of these warriors from the real Pucelle, it was 
much easier to have made that discovery at Metz and Arelont, as being so 
much nearer to the country of La Pucelle, as well as at Orleans, which had 
been the first and great theatre of her noble exploits; while the testimony of 
Peter and John du Lys in favor of Jehanne des Hermoises, whom they 
recognized for their sister, proves an argument, in opposition to which it is 
very difficult to offer any reply. 


A third objection may be started; that if La Pucelle escaped from the 
English, would she not have fled to the court, or to the army; and would not 
the King have rewarded the services which she had rendered him? Yet 
nothing appears strange in all this; for, by the manner in which Jean du Lys, 
her brother, was received at Loches in 1436, according to his own recital in 
a passage before quoted, it appears manifest that little faith was then 
attached to his statement. 

But to reply more fully, let it be remembered what jealousy had been 
excited against the Pucelle by those who were nearest the King’s person, 
and above all in George de la Triniouille, his favorite, who, to use the words 
of the Chronicle of Metz, “was little loyal to the said King, his Lord, 
harboring great envy of the feats she, La Pucelle, performed, and was the 
cause of her being taken.” The credit of this nobleman was so powerful as 
to prevent the monarch from recognizing La Pucelle, who was supposed to 
have suffered; and in regard to the gratitude of Charles the Seventh, where 
shall we trace upon his receiving news of the execution of La Pucelle, that 
he ever had recourse to the lex talionis in regard to the English and 
Burgundians of rank who fell into his hands? Can it be proved that he 
avenged a death which dishonored him? It must be allowed that the conduct 
of this prince was the same under both circumstances, and that the reasons 
by which he was governed had their origin in the jealousy of his courtiers. 

It is useless here to speak of a girl whom the young Count de 
Virnenbourg pretended about the year 1473, to be the Pucelle of Orleans, 
whom God had resuscitated in order to establish in the Episcopal see of 
Treves Uldaric de Mandencheit and whose imposition was discovered by 
the Inquisitor of Cologne, who caused her arrest and would have tried her, 
had not the Count found means to effect her escape and thus by flight 
rescued her from that death, which a life marked by infamy had merited. 
The period when this third impostor flourished is too far removed to have 
any reference to those of whom we have spoken, much less to Jeanne, the 
wife of Jean des Hernioises, whose disorderly course of life it is first 
requisite to substantiate ere she can be confounded with the person in 
question; this assuredly cannot be done, and what we have advanced 
respecting the other two may with much more reason be applied to this third 
mentioned adventuress. 


CANTO XI. 


ARGUMENT. 


CONVENT SACKED BY THE ENGLISH. — BATTLE BETWEEN ST. 
GEORGE OF ENGLAND, AND DENIS, PATRON SAINT OF FRANCE. 


Now, free from useless preface I shall tell, 
How the two lovers in their cloistered cell, 
With joys forbidden, both alike oppressed, 
Extended near each other, sunk to rest; 
Enjoying that sweet sleep the weary own, 
When Morpheus on their lids erects his throne. 


Sudden a dreadful din drives sleep afar, 

On all sides gleams the horrid torch of war; 

Death, ghastly death, then blazes to their view, 

As streams of blood the convent’s site bedew; 

This troop marauding of Britannia’s soil, 

Gaul’s ranks had beaten in a recent broil; 

The conquered, sword in hand, scoured o’er the plain, 
By victors followed, who pursued amain; 

Striking and crying, almost out of breath — 

“Agnes restore, or instant meet your death.” 

But naught knew any creature of the fair, 

Till hoary Colin, who of flocks had care, 

Bespoke them thus: “Sirs, yesterday my sight 

Was struck with paragon of beauty bright, 

Who, toward the dusk, passed yonder convent gate.” 
“Anon!” the English cried, with souls elate, 

“Tis Agnes there’s no doubt. By Heavens! ‘tis she; 
Let’s on.” The cruel cohort instantly, 

Gained of the convent wall the holy steep; 

Thus raging wolves rush ‘midst a flock of sheep. 


Of dormitory, they each cell inspect; 


The chapel, caves, no comer they neglect — 
These enemies of such as laud Heaven’s name, 
View all, devoid of scruple or of shame; 

Ah, sisters, Anna, Ursula, Marton, 

Why raise your eyes — where would ye fly anon? 
Poor moaning doves, why seek the holy place, 
Trembling, confounded, ye the shrine embrace; 
That holy altar feared, and found to be 

The sacred safeguard of your chastity; 

Amidst this direful peril, what are vows? 

Ye supplicate in vain your Heavenly spouse. 
Before his shrine, nay, even in his view, 

Poor flocks your cruel ravishers pursue, 

To profanate that faith so pure and blessed, 
Which your sweet lips with innocence professed. 
Some readers, of earth’s worldly race the sons, 
Immodest souls, the enemies of nuns; 

Sarcastic jokers, dare with playful wit, 

Poor violated dames, with tauntings hit; 

Let them say on. — Alas! my sisters dear, 

How dreadful ‘tis, such tender hearts to jeer; 

For timid, harmless beauties, framed like ye, 

To strive from homicidal arms to flee; 

Disgusting kisses on your lips to feel, 

From felons reeking with gore’s smoking seal. 
Who by an act ferocious and abhorred — 

The eyes on fire, lips that blaspheme the Lord, 
Mingling the outrage with voluptuous glow, 

Thus seek with brutal love your overthrow; 
Whose poisonous breath infects the zephyrs bland: 
The bristly beard — the hard infuriate hand, 

The hideous form — arms black, with gore impressed, 
Appear to strike with death where they caressed; 
In fine, they seemed to these strange frenzies given, 
Fiends; violating Angels, blessed of Heaven! 


Crime had already to their shameless view, 


Tinged fronts of each chaste fair with crimson hue; 
Sister Ribondi, so devout and sage, 

Was doomed to meet fierce Shipunk’s carnal rage. 
Wharton, vile infidel — bold Barclay, too, 

Poor sister Amidon, alike pursue. 

They weep, they pray, and swear; press, push and run; 
When in the tumult’s seen Besogne the nun, 

With Bard and Parson fighting, who employ, 

All means to put in force their lustful joy, 

Both ignorant that Besogne is — a boy. 

Nor was’t thou, Agnes, ‘midst this sorrowing band, 
To be neglected by despoiler’s hand; 

Tender, enchanting object, ‘twas thy lot 

Always to sin, whether thou wouldst or not; 

The murderous chief of this obdurate crew, 
Courageous victor, he sped after you; 

While troops obedient, in their passions still, 
Resigned this honor to his potent will. 


Yet Fate though harsh, will sometimes deign befriend, 
And of our woes at length proclaim the end; 

For as these gentlemen of Britain’s Isle, 

With foul pollution thus had dared defile, 

Of the Saint Sion, this most sacred place, 

From Heaven’s high vault Gaul’s patron full of grace, 
Good Denis, to bright virtue always kind, 

Found means to ‘scape from thence and leave behind 

Fierce, turbulent St. George, of France the foe; 

From Paradise he bent his course below. 

But, in descending to our earthly sphere, 

No more on sunbeam did our sage appear, 

Since too apparent then his course had been, 

He went the god of mystery to win; 

Sire, sage, and cunning, foe of noise and light, 

Who flies on every side, and goes by night, 

He favors (and ‘tis pity) rogues that steal; 

But leads the man impressed by wisdom’s seal. 


To church and court he hies; at all times there, 
While anciently of love he had the care. 

He first enveloped in a cloud obscure, 

Good Denis; and forthwith commenced his tour, 
By secret path, which no one yet had gone, 
Whispering quite low, and sideway moving on. 


The faithful guardian of Gaul’s goodly set, 

Not far from Blois, the maid of Orleans met; 
Who of gross muleteer the back bestrode, 
Advancing gently by a secret road; 

Offering up prayers that some adventure kind, 
Might lead her in the end her arms to find; 

When Denis from afar beheld the maid, 

With tone benign the gentle patron said: 
“Welcome my virgin! welcome Joan, who brings 
Succor alike to maidens and to kings, 

Come lend thine aid to chastity at bay, 

And curb anon of furious lust the sway; 

Come! that thine arm avenging lily’s flower, 
May save my tender flock in this dread hour; 
Yon convent view — they violate — time flies, 
Come then, my maid.” — He spoke and Joan straight hies, 
While Gaul’s dear patron, as her squire in rear, 
With lusty stripes, whips on the muleteer. 

Here then thou art my Joan, ‘midst this foul crew, 
Who with the nuns their recreant acts pursue. 
Joan was en cuerpo, when a Briton’s eyes, 

With look unblushing, greet the wished for prize; 
He covets her, and thinks some maiden gay 

Has sought the sisters to enjoy the fray; 

Then flies the fair to meet, and forthwith seeks 
To taint her modesty with loathsome freaks; 
When straight the scimitar’s keen blow replies, 
Smack on his nose, and low the monster lies, 
Swearing that oath by Frenchmen all revered, 
Expressive word — to pleasure’s feats endeared; 


Word by profane and vulgar tongues revealed, 
With scorn pronounced, when they to passion yield. 


Trampling his corpse, with crimson current dyed, 
Joan to this wicked people forthwith cried: 
“Cease, cruel troop, leave innocence alone, 

Base violators; fear just Heaven — fear Joan.” 
Each miscreant bent on sin and void of shame, 
Heard nought, attentive only to his dame; 

Thus asses will ‘mid flowers their course pursue, 
Spite of the cries of man and master too. 

Joan, who their deeds audacious thus descries, 
Transported feels a saintly horror rise; 

Invoking Heaven, and backed by Denis’ power, 
With glave in hand, of blows she deals a shower, 
From nape to nape, and thence from spine to spine, 
Cutting and slashing with her blade divine: 
Transpiercing, for intended crime the one, 


Another striking for offences done; 

Miscreants bedewing with a sanguine flow, 
Each for profaning gentle nun — laid low, 
Whose soul thus speeding by foul transport fed, 
Dying in sinful joy, to Satan sped. 


Unblushing Wharton, whose illicit fire 

Had to its acme spurred his soul’s desire; 
Obdurate Wharton proved the only knight, 

Who now from shackles free, stood bold, upright; 
Then seized his arms and with undaunted look, 
Awaiting Joan, a different posture took. 


O thou great saint, the state’s protecting shield, 
Denis, who saw this well contested field, 
Deign to my faithful muse those feats indite, 
Which Joan enacted to thy reverend sight; 
Joan trembled first and cast a wondering stare: 
“My saint, dear Denis, what do I see there? 


My breastplate, all those arms which destiny 
Ordained as presents thou should’st give to me, 
On that Hell-hardened back now strike my view, 
He wears my helm and under vestments too.” 
Joan reasoned justly, she had truth to quote; 

For when sweet Agnes swapped her petticoat, 
And in these arms was cap-a-pie equipped, 
Whereof by rude John Chandos she was stripped; 
Sir Isaac Wharton, Chandos’ knight, anon, 
Seizing this coat of mail, had put it on. 

O Joan of Arc, of heroines the flower, 

For arms divine you fought with matchless power; 
For thy great monarch Charles so long abused, 

A hundred Benedictine nuns misused; 

For Denis, charged their chastity to shield, 

Denis, who saw her dauntless dare the field 

With broadsword striking hard her own breastplate, 
And shaded by its plume, the helm on pate. 

In A‘tna’s gulfs which fire and forge contain, 

Of sooty Vulcan and his one-eyed train: 

On sparkling anvil sounding constant knell, 
More quick or heavier, hammers never fell; 
When for dread thunder’s lord the forges glow, 
Prepared his cannons — too much braved below. 


In iron clad — our Briton full of pride, 

Falls back — his soul with wonder stupefied, 
To find himself attacked with giant rage, 

By brunette buxom and so young of age; 

To view her naked filled him with remorse, 

To wound that body robbed his arm of force, 
He but defends himself and backward moves, 
Admiring of his foe the charms he loves; 
Those treasures which impel his heart to scorn 
The martial virtues which her soul adorn. 


St. George enthroned in Paradise so fair, 


No longer seeing Brother Denis there, 

Began to doubt that Gallia’s saint was flown 
To succor those to whom his heart was prone; 
Through all the expanse of the azure plain, 

He bent his scrutinizing glance in vain; 

Nor wavered long, but called his gallant steed, 
That horse whereof in legend much we read. 


The palfrey came — George mounted, ‘gins to ride, 
With spear in rest, the broadsword at his side; 

He goes and gallops o’er that endless space 

Which daring mortals vainly seek to trace, 

Those heavenly realms — spheres that with light abound, 
Which visionary Reni makes turn round; 

‘Mid endless chaos of a dust refined, 

Whirlwinds most subtle rolling in the wind, 

The which e’en Newton to strange dreams inclined, 
Will have it turn, of compass reft and guide, 
Around mere nothing, through the vacuum wide. 


St. George inflamed, his rage then boiling high, 
Traversed this void in twinkling of an eye, 

The soil by Loire’s stream watered straight to gain, 
Where Denis thought to chant the victor’s strain; 
“Tis thus we sometimes view at dead of night 

A comet in its vast career of light; 

Sparkling emit a most horrific blaze, 

Its tail appears and men feel dire amaze; 

The Pope is awed, and the world, struck with fear, 
Firmly believes the wines will fail that year. 

As in the distance valiant George descries 

Mister St. Denis, he feels choler rise; 

And brandishing aloft his lance awhile, 
Pronounced these words in Homer’s choicest style 
“O! Denis, weak and peevish foe, 

Timid support of feeble race below; 

“Tis thus you visit earth with secret guile, 


To cut my heroes’ throats of Albion’s Isle; 

Dost think Fate’s destinies thou canst control 
With jackass, feeble arm and woman’s soul? 

Of my dread vengeance art thou not afraid, 
Which soon shall punish France, thyself and maid 
Thy sad sconce shaking on thy twisted neck, 
Hath once before thy carcase ceased to deck; 

I wish to crop, e’en in thy church’s face, 

Thy bald pate set but badly in its place, 

And send thee packing to thy Paris’ walls, 

Fit patron of thy tender cockney Gauls; 

In thine own suburbs where thy mass is said, 
There rest and let them once more kiss thy head. 


The goodly Denis raising clasped hands high, 
With noble pious tone made this reply: 

“O Great St. George! O Brother, famed of mine, 
Wilt thou to fury’s voice for aye incline? 

Since first we both to Heaven received the call, 
Thine heart devout, hath always nurtured gall; 
Is it then fit, thrice happy as we are, 

Two saints enchased, lauded by men afar; 

We, who to others should examples set, 

Must we by quarrels thus ourselves forget? 
Wilt thou a cruel war now seek to wage, 

In realms where peace should all thy thoughts engage? 
How long then of thy soil will saintly band, 

In Paradise the flag of strife expand? 

O Britons! nation fierce; too bold by far, 

Just Heaven in turn will wage the wrathful war; 
And of your mode of acting weary grown, 

Will to your jealous cares no more be prone, 
For devotees from you are never known; 

Ah! wretched saint, though pious, choleric, 
Damned patron of a race of blood ne’ er sick; 
Be tractable, and in Heaven’s name leave me 
To save my king and rule Gaul’s destiny.” 


At this harangue, George bursting with fell rage, 
On visage pictured fury’s crimson page; 

And bending on the Paris saint his eyes, 

He felt his strength and courage doubly rise, — 
Denis, he judged the sovereign of poltroons, 

On whom he pounced — thus falcon darts eftsoons 
And seizes tender pigeons for its prey, — 

Denis falls back and prudent utters bray. 

Thus summoning his faithful ass outright, 

The donkey winged, his succor and delight. 
“Come,” he exclaimed, “come and my life defend” — 
Denis forgot thus speaking to his friend, 

That never saint of life can see an end. 

From Italy our dappled of gray hue, 

Just then arrived — and I narrator true, 

Why he returned already have displayed. 

To saint his back he bent, with saddle ‘rayed; 
When patron firmly on his Neddy placed, 

By kindling valor, felt his heart enchased! 

With subtle malice he from earth had ta’en, 

A sword so lately grasped by Briton slain; 

Then brandishing the fatal glave to sight, 

St. George he pushes, presses, grapples tight. 
Great Albion’s chief by indignation led, 

Aims three dread blows at his devoted head; 
The whole are parried, Denis guards his sconce, 
Directing in return his blows at once 

Upon the horse, and eke his cavalier, 

From steel electric vivid sparks appear; 

Now as the weapons cross, they cut and thrust, 
Each moment either seems of warrior first; 
Seeking to strike helm, gorget, glory bright, 
And spot so delicate with laces dight; 

Where, ‘neath the cuirass, braguette greets the sight. 


These vain attempts made both more ardent far; 
Oft ‘twixt them balanced was the fate of war; 


When lo! the ass’s tones discordant sound 

As grating octaves harshly bray around, — 
Heaven trembles; echo from the wood’s recess, 
The din repeats, while shuddering with distress, 
St. George turned pale; good Denis keen I trow, 
Made feint, and with celestial back-hand blow, 
Of Albion’s chief did the proboscis clip, 

And on his saddle bow rolled bleeding tip. 


George without nose, but not of courage void, 
Revenges honor of his face annoyed, 
Profaning Heaven with English d 
One blow of scimitar forthwith purloined 
From Denis that, which on a Thursday morn, 
Of old from Malchus, was by Peter shorn. 








n subjoined, 


At this rare sight and voice deserving praise 

Of the saint ass — at sound of dreadful brays, 
All trembled in the Heavenly concave high; 

The beamy portal of the starry sky 

Burst ope, and from the vaults where seraphs dwell, 
Issued at length the archangel Gabriel, 

Who graceful poised upon his pinions bright, 
Sailed gently through the realms of endless light; 
That rod supporting, which in days of yore, 
Towards the Nile the prophet Moses bore, 

When the Red Sea submissive stopped its waves, 
And kings and people thus found watery graves. 


“What is’t I see?” the angel wrathful cried, 
“Two patron saints, offsprings to Heaven allied: 
Eternal spirits of the power of peace, 

Fighting like mortals; ye bid concord cease: 
Let woman’s stupid race to blows aspire, 

To man leave baleful passions, flame, and fire; 
Abandon straight to Sin’s profane control, 

Of this vile crew each gross and wicked soul, 


In vice created, and to death consigned; 

But ye immortal sons of Heaven refined, 
Nourished forever with ambrosia pure, 

Would ye such blissful scenes no more endure? 
Are ye stark mad? — Good Heaven! an ear, a nose 
Ye who on mercy and sweet grace repose, 

The precepts of pure concord to instil, 

Can ye, for things like these pursue the will 

Of foolish passions and their cause embrace? 
Either renounce the bright empyreal space, 

Or instant yield submissive to my laws; 

Let charity within plead her own cause; 

Thou, insolent St. George, pick up that ear, 

And you, good Mister Denis, also hear, 

That nose resume, and with your fingers blessed, 
In its own place let each thing henceforth rest.” 


Denis, with hand submissive, forthwith goes 
To join the tip on mutilated nose, 

And George devout, the ear to Denis takes, 

By him cut off, each sign of cross then makes, 
An oremus to Gabriel muttering sweet: 
Forthwith of flesh the cartilages meet; 

In fine, both miens assume their wonted grace, 
Blood, fibres, skin, each hardens in its place, 
Leaving no vestige in this saintly pair, 

Of shivered nose, and sconce of ear quite bare: 
“Tis thus with saintly flesh, fat, firm, and fair. 
Then Gabriel said, with presidential voice, 
“Tis well, embrace;” there was in faith no choice; 
So Denis void of hate or passion’s glow, 

With honest heart, anon, embraced his foe; 
But George as kissing, cherished vengeful fit, 
And swore that Denis should not thus be quit. 
The great archangel, this embracing o’er, 
Received my two saints gracious as before, 
With one on either side empyreum sought, 


Where nectarine bumpers to each saint were brought. 


Few readers will believe this combat brave; 
But near those walls Scamander’s waters lave, 
Of old was chronicled a deed of fame, 

When gods Olympian armed for battle came, 
Alike by England’s Milton are enrolled, 

Of angels winged, a legion manifold; 
Reddening celestial plains with sanguine tide, 
Mountains by hundreds scattered far and wide, 
And what’s still worse from cannon-firing ball;7 
Wherefore, if Michael ere the Devil’s fall, 
With Satan fought, each to support his cause, 
Sure Messieurs George and Denis by such laws 
Were right in bidding hostile banners float, 
And striving each to cut the other’s throat. 


But if in Heaven sweet peace was thus restored, 
Alas! on earth such proved not yet the word; 

Fell scene accursed of discord and of blows; 
Good Charles went everywhere, nor knew repose, 
Sighed Agnes’ name, and sought, and wept her fate; 
And yet the thundering Joan forever great, 

With bloody sword that owned no victor’s will, 
Prepared to give fierce Wharton straight his fill; 
She struck; — the blow upon the spot just placed, 
Whereby the convent had been late debased. 
Wharton reeled backwards, and his trenchant steel 
Fled from his grasp impressed with mortal seal; 
He fell, denying all the saints in death. 

The tribe of ancient nuns, anon, takes breath, 

And at the feet of Amazon august, 

Viewing the Cavalier consigned to dust, 

Cried, saying, “Aves — Ah! how just the case, 
That punishment should strike the sinning place.” 


Sister Ribondi, who in vestry room, 


Had bowed obedient to the victor’s doom; 
While weeping still for the departed, sighed, 
And offering thanks, as she the sinner eyed, 
Exclaimed in charitable tones: “Than he, 
Alas! alas! none could more guilty be!!” 


END OF CANTO XI. 


CANTO XIl. 


ARGUMENT. 


MONROSE KILLS THE ALMONER. — CHARLES DISCOVERS 
AGNES, WHO CONSOLED HERSELF WITH MONROSE IN THE 
CASTLE OF CUTENDRE. 


I SWORE to bid the moral theme good night, 
Brief to narrate, nor long harangues indite. 
What is there love’s young god cannot subdue? 
A babbler he, my pen unequal, too, 

With slender point still scribbles on amain 
Those fantasies that strike my feverish brain. 
Young beauties, maidens, widows, wives enrolled 
Upon his charming banner’s ample fold; 

Ye who alike his flames receive or darts, 

Now tell me, when two glowing youthful hearts, 
Equal in talents, merit and in grace, 

When both would court you to the fond embrace, 
Pressing alike and fanning rapture’s fire, 
Awakening in the breast each keen desire, 

You then a strange embarrassment must own. 
To ye was e’er that trifling tale made known, 

Of certain ass — such as our schools display;1 
Near which some person in the stable lay; 

Two equal measures, eyes of beast to strike, 

In form the same and distant both alike, 

The jackass tempted thus on either side, 

Pricks up his ears amid the distance wide, 

Just in the centre of these loads of hay, 

The laws of equilibrium to obey, 

And dies of hunger, fearful to make choice: 

Of such philosophy ne’er heed the voice, 

Deign rather at the self-same time employ 

The sexes twain and let them bask in joy, 


But take good heed, let nought your life destroy. 


Not far removed from this monastic pile, 

Polluted, sad, and stained with bloodshed vile, 
Where nuns a score that morn from sorrow’s spell, 
By Amazon had been avenged too well, 

Close to the Loire was seen a castle’s height, 

With drawbridge, loop-holes, watch-towers, fair to sight; 
A current level with its margin flowed, 
Meandering round this turreted abode, 

Encircling, too, four hundred bow shots wide, 

The park’s defence — its walls in ponderous pride: 
A veteran chief, by name, Cutendre known, 

As baron claimed this edifice his own; 

Each stranger there became a welcome guest. 

The ancient lord, whose heart was of the best, 
Had made his fort asylum of the land; 

All were his friends, or French or English band; 
Strangers in coach, in boots, in gaiters ‘rayed, 
Prince, nun, or monk, or Turk, or priest by trade, 
Were welcomed there with amity most true; 

But those that came must enter two and two; 

For every lord his fantasy will feed, 

And this same baron firmly had decreed 

That in his castle he would feast each pair, 

But never one — such proved his whimsy rare. 
When two and two assailed his mansion’s gate, 
All then went right, but woe betide the fate 

Of him, who single sounded at his port; 

He badly supped, was fickle fortune’s sport; 

Till some companion should console his view, 
Making that number just — when two make two. 


The martial Joan who had reta’en her arms, 
Which loudly rattled o’er her robust charms, 
Led on toward night, as freshly breathed the air, 
(Planning the while) sweet Agnes, tender, fair. 


The chaplain, who her steps still close pursued, 
Vile Almoner with lustful wish endued, 

Gained charitable walls of this retreat. 

So when of greedy wolf the grinders meet, 

Of bleating lamb the tender velvet skin, 

With ardor fraught his banquet to begin, 

To escalade the fold he straight aspires: 

Thus glowed libidinous the foul desires, 

In chaplain ravisher; with eyes in flame, 

Pursuing still the remnant of his game, 

Torn from possession while he grasped the prey. 
He rings, he cries — the mandate they obey; 

But seeing only one, the levers straight, 

Whose moving powers, as harsh on high they grate, 
Force the huge trembling beams to raise amain 

Of drawbridge; while so moving winds the chain, 
And thus in air the upraised bridge soon stands, 
Worked by the veteran baron’s own commands. 
This sight made priest profane the blessed on high, 
As following rising beams with angry eye; 

With hands upreared, he strives in vain to speak. 
Thus oft a cat from gutter’s height will sneak, 

To cage descending with intention dire, 

Thrusting its eager outstretched paws through wire 
Which shields the harmless warbler from its will, 
On feathered form it gazes hungry still, 

While songster on a perch plumes downy breast. 
Our priest with more confusion felt oppressed, 

As ‘neath some tufted elms his eye descried 

A lovely youth with tresses flowing wide, 

Brows of dark hue, and upright, open mien, 

Bright eyes, soft chin, where yet no beard was seen, 
With rosy hue and clad with grace sublime, 
Beaming the heavenly tints of blissful prime. 
“Twas either love himself, or else my page — 

Ah! ‘twas Monrose. The day had seemed an age, 
Which in research for this new love was spent; 


Received in convent, whither first he went; 

To those sage nuns his presence there appeared 
Charming as angel Gabriel’s form revered, 

From Heaven descending to deal blessings round. 
Viewing Monrose the tender sisters found 

Deep vermil tinge their cheeks of rosy dye; 

In whispers breathing: “Heavenly Father, why, 
When we were ravished, was this youth not by?”’ 
Forming a ring, their tongues incessant go, 

They press upon him and no sooner know 

That this sweet page in search of Agnes hied, 
When straight was given a courser and a guide; 
In order that no ill might him befall, 

In journeying to Cutendre’s castle wall. 


Arrived, he sees upon his route appear 

The brutal chaplain, standing drawbridge near, 
When feeling joy and rage his bosom swell: 

“Ah! then ‘tis you,” he cried, “vile priest of hell! 
By Chandos and my soul’s salvation now, 

And more, by her I swear who has my vow, 

That thou shalt expiate thy damning deeds.” 

The chaplain’s wrath his power of speech impedes, 
He grasps, all trembling from excess of ire, 
Pistol — whose trigger straight he draws to fire; 
From flint and steel sparks kindled — bullet hies, 
At random whistling as through air it flies, 
Pursuing track by hasty aim designed, 

Which from its goal unsteady hand inclined. 

The page presents — more surely flies the lead, 
It strikes the skull — hard and terrific head, 

That front whereon the soul’s foul sins were read. 
Our chaplain fell, the page by conquest blest, 
Forthwith experienced in his virtuous breast, 


A thrill of soft compassion for his foe. 
“Alas!” he cried, “from hence as Christian go; 


Te deum say, a dog’s own life you’ ve passed, 

Of Heaven claim pardon for your sins at last, 
Pronounce amen, and for your soul seek grace.” 
“No,” cried our villain of the tonsured race; 

“T’m damned, and to the devil I go — good night. 
Speaking he died and his perfidious sprite, 

To swell the infernal cohort flew outright. 
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While thus impenitent, this monster hied, 

On brimstone flames of Satan to be fried, 

The monarch Charles, with sorrow-teeming mind, 
Sought everywhere, his mistress lost to find; 

He strolled near Loire his mental woes to calm, 
Soothed by his confessor’s sermonic balm: 

‘Tis fitting now I give description clear, 

That brief a doctor’s attributes ye hear, 

Who, a young monarch, slave of love’s pure creed, 
Chose for director of each word and deed. 


“Tis one, who to indulgence sets no line, 

Who in his hand knows gently to incline, 

Of good and eke of ill the scale ne’er even, 
Conducting you by pleasing paths to Heaven; 
And makes his master, too, in conscience sin, 
Alike his tone, his look and gestures win; 
Observing all, and soothing each disaster, 

The favorite, the mistress, and the master, 
Always prepared to spread the soothing plaster. 
The confessor of Gallia’s gracious sire, 

Son of Saint Dominic possessed his fire, 

By name good Bonifoux, whose worth I’l sing, 
To everybody he was everything. 

His lord he thus bespoke, devout of heart: 
“How much I pity in you earth’s gross part, 
Which mastery holds, for fatal is the affair; 
Agnes to love, is sinful I declare, 

But ‘tis a vice to be forgiven with ease, 


In ancient times they practised sins like these; 
With Jews, who felt for decalogue inflamed, 

Old Abraham, sire of faithful people named, 
With Agar chose a father’s state to share, 

His handmaid’s eyes were bright, the damsel fair, 
Which drew upon her Sara’s jealous ire. 

With sisters, Jacob tasted Hymen’s fire; 

The patriarchs all have felt the heavenly glow, 
Which from the change of love’s warm transports flow. 
Boaz, the veteran, after harvest led 

The young and lovely Ruth to his old bed; 

And, without counting Bathsheba the belle 

Who filled good David’s heart with amorous spell, 
Amidst the joys of his seraglio fair, 

His valiant son, renowned for braids of hair, 

One lovely morning by a chance most strange, 
With all the flock, enjoyed voluptuous range. 

Of Solomon the judgment sage you’ve heard, 
Like oracle, men listened to his word, 

Wisest of monarchs, tutored in all things, 

He was alike the most gallant of kings. 

If you the track of these dear sins pursue, 

If love must all your youthful years subdue, 
Console yourself — wisdom in turn will reign, 
We sin in youth, when old, we grace obtain.” 


“Ah!” Charley cried, “this lecture’s good to con, 
But I lag far behind great Solomon; 

His joys augment, of pangs my bosom’s store, 
Three hundred concubines he could adore, 

I have but one. Alas! she’s mine no more.” 


Those teardrops which the monarch’s eye begemmed, 
His plaintive tongue to silence straight condemned, 
When turning toward the river’s banks his eyes, 

On palfrey mounted, trotting hard, he spies 

A scarlet cloak, an ample paunch and round; 


The judge’s band: good Bonneau thus was found. 
Now each must own, that after her adored, 

Nought to the lover can such bliss afford, 

As once more his true confidant to greet; 

The breathless monarch ‘gan his name repeat; 
Crying, “What demon brings thee here, Bonneau? 
Where is my love? — Whence cam/’st thou? — Let me know 
What spot she graces? — Where her bright eyes reign? 
How shall I find her? — Tell me quick! — Explain!” 
To all these questions prompt by Charles proposed, 
Anon good Bonneau in their turns disclosed; 

How doublet he had been reduced to wear; 

How kitchen service eke had been his care; 

How he by fraud clandestine, luckily sped, 

And as by miracle from Chandos fled, 

When all were occupied to join the fight; 

How each was in pursuit of Agnes bright; 

Omitting nought, he thus the tale went through, 
Recounting all; whereas he nothing knew. 

He could not fatal history impart, 

Of lustful English priest with brutal heart; 

The love respectful of young page adored 

And convent’s sackage by lascivious horde. 

Having thus mutual fears explained full well, 

And o’er and o’er proceeded griefs to tell, 

Cursed England’s race and destiny so bad, 

They both became than ever still more sad. 


“Twas night, and Ursa Major’s car on high, 
Towards the nadir had his course gone by, 

The Jacobin our pensive prince addressed: 
“Darkness is near, let memory warm your breast, 
That every mortal, prince or monk, thus late, 
Should seek some roof where he in happy state 
May sup and pass the hours of night away.” 


Our tristful king, the monk ‘gan straight obey 


Without reply — and dwelling on his pain, 

With head reclined he galloped o’er the plain; 

When soon good Charles, the priest, and Bonneau too, 
All three made halt with castle’s moat in view. 


The youthful page who near the drawbridge stood, 
Straight having plunged amid the limpid flood, 

His foe’s dire carcase doomed to realms of night; 
Of her for whom he journeyed ne’er lost sight. 

He fed in secret on his mental care, 

Viewing the bridge that barred him from his fair; 
But when by pallid moonbeams he surveyed 

The Gallic trio, soon his heart was swayed 

By hope’s bright impulse, which illumed his mind, 
With grace expert and of no common kind, 

His name concealing, and his flame still more, 
Scarce was he seen — scarce had he breathed his lore, 
Ere he inspired a tenderness divine, 

He pleased the prince, he pleased the monk benign; 
Who with his wheedling cant caressed him bland, 
With air devout, while squeezing palm of hand. 


The number equal, four thus being made, 

Two levers moving to the view displayed; 

The bridge descending, while each palfrey’s bound, 
From massive planks sent forth discordant sound; 
Fat Bonneau puffing, out of breath proceeds 
Straight toward the kitchen, for he always heeds 
The supper hour; while to the self-same place, 
The monk advanced, devoutly offering grace. 
Charles with the name of simple squire arrayed 
Cutendre sought, ere Somnus he obeyed. 

The worthy baron, courtesy expressed, 

And to his chamber led the royal guest. 

Charles now required the balm of solitude, 

To feed those pains wherewith he felt imbued; 
Agnes he wept; but shedding thus the tear, 


He little dreamed her charms reposed so near. 


Than him, Monrose the secret better knew, 

With art, in converse soon a page he drew, 

From whom he learned where Agnes was reposing, 
Remembering all, as if with senses dosing. 

Just as the wary cat with eager gaze, 

Watching the mouse-hole whence the reptile strays, 
Softly advancing, earth ne’er feels the beat, 

Or owns impression of its velvet feet; 

No sooner seen, upon the prey it springs: 

Monrose alike, impelled by love’s own wings, 
With arms extended, onward cautious feels, 
Planting the toes, and raising high the heels; 

Oh! Agnes, Agnes, he thy chamber gains: 

‘Fore breeze the straw less swiftly flies o’er plains, 
Or sympathetic iron owns attraction, 

When by the ruling loadstone put in action, 

Than lovely Monrose, on arriving fell 

On bended knees beside the couch of Belle, 
Within whose sheets she had her charms impressed, 
To seek the renovating balm of rest; 

Neither to utter word had force or time, 

The fire electric blazing at the prime. 

In an eye’s twinkling, one warm amorous kiss, 
Their half-closed mouths united straight in bliss; 
Their dying eyes the tender fires disclose, 

Each soul then floating on the bud of rose; 

Their lips while kissing closer contact seek, 

And eloquently thus their passions speak; 

Mute intercourse, the language of desire, 
Enchanting prelude, organ of love’s fire; 

Which, for a moment to suspend was meet, 
Ending this twofold concert: duo sweet. 


Agnes, impatient, lent her Monrose aid, 
Promptly to cast aside day’s masquerade. 


His cumberous trappings only formed to hide 
Of nature’s paragon the darling pride, 

Which never shocked in golden age man’s eyes, 
And naked Cupid never would disguise. 


Ye gods, what bliss! Is’t Flora that discloses 
Her love to Zephyr on a bed of roses? 

Is’t Psyche with embracings Cupid blessing? 
Is’t Venus, son of Cinyras caressing, 

Who clasps him in embrace, from daybeams far, 
While madly jealous, sighs the God of War? 


Our Gallia’s Mars, King Charles, in castle’s wall, 
With Bonneau sighs, and lets the teardrop fall; 
Regretting eats and drinks with sadness ‘rayed: 
An ancient valet of loquacious trade, 

To render gay his highness taciturn, 

Informed the king, who nothing sought to learn, 
That two bright beauties, one robust and bold, 
With raven locks, and mien that Mars foretold; 
The other gentle, blue-eyed health disclosing, 
Within the castle then were both reposing. 
Astonished Charles, suspecting from this strain, 
Bade him repeat it o’er and o’er again; 

What were the eyes, the mouth, and what the hair, 
The converse tender, and the modest air, 

Of that loved object which his heart adored: 

“Tis her at length — his all in life’s restored! 

Of this assured, he quits the meal anon, 
“Bonneau adieu, for her I must be gone.” 

He spake, he flew — reckless of noise was he, 
Kings have a licence, spurning mystery. 


Replete with joy, aloud he cons the word, 
Agnes still naming, till the sound she heard; 
The amorous pair turned cold on couch of bliss. 
The scene was trying, how escape from this? 


When lo! the youthful page his card thus played, 
Beside the canopy; a niche displayed 

The private oratory — pocket altar, 

‘Fore which the soul that had become defaulter 
Might claim for five-pence, monk and crucifix: 
Behind this altar, fashioned for such tricks, 
Awaiting for its saint, a space was seen, 

An alcove covered with a curtain green. 

What did Monrose? with happy thoughts impressed, 
He, of the sacred spot became possessed; 

In form of saint, he took his stand expert 

Bereft of mantle, short clothes, and of shirt. 
Charles flew, no barrier could his impulse check; 
Entering he clasped his loved one round the neck, 
And weeping, craved anon those sinful things, 
Which charm all lovers, and especially kings. 

At such a sight, our curtained saint was shocked, 
He made a noise, and straight the altar rocked, — 
The prince approaching, then his hand applied; 
He felt a body, and retiring cried: 

“Love and Saint Francis, Satan lord of night!” 
Half overcome by jealousy and fright, 

The arras drawing on the altar rich, 

With a loud crash the curtain fell ‘neath which 
That lovely figure had remained concealed, 
Which nature in her sportive mood revealed. 

His back from modest motives was surveyed, 
Which Cesar without decency displayed 

To Nicomedes, when in youthful prime: 

That which the Grecian hero in old time, 

So much in his Hephestion admired; 

That wherewith Adrian himself was fired, 
Gracing pantheon, with this nether cheek: 

Oh Heaven, great heroes, why were ye so weak? 


If the kind reader has not lost the thread 
Of my narration, he must bear in head, 


That when in camp, my all redoubted Joan, 

Traced on the summit of posterior’s bone, 

With hand conducted by St. Denis keen, 

Three lilies, as expert as ere were seen. 

This shield — three fleur du luces, rump displaying — 
Moved royal Charles, who forthwith fell to praying; 
He thought great Beelzebub had played a trick, 

Struck with repentance, and with sadness sick. 

Sweet Agnes fainted, by her fears enthralled, 

When lo! the prince with thought on thought appalled, 
Her hand straight seized, exclaiming: “Fly with speed, 
Fly, save my belle from fiend, in this sad need.” 

His monarch’s cries — the ghostly monk deplored, 
Who with regret, abandoned ample board. 

Friend Bonneau breathless gained the chamber too; 
Joan wide awakened brandished to the view 

That sword o’er which bright victory appeared, 
Searching the spot from whence the sound she heard. 
Spite of all this Cutendre’s baron lay, 

Unconscious snoring night’s dull round away. 


END OF CANTO XII. 


CANTO XIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE CASTLE OF CUTENDRE. — COMBAT 
BETWEEN JOAN AND JOHN CHANDOS. — SINGULAR LAW OF 
ARMS, WHERETO THE MAID IS OBLIGED TO SUBMIT. — VISION 
OF FATHER BONIFOUX, AND THE MIRACLE WHICH SAVES 
JOAN’S PUDICITY. 


“TWAS just that brilliant season of the year, 
When Sol, to ope anew his bright career 
Curtails the night, to lengthen out the day; 
Delighted, as he slow expands the ray, 

To view the happy climate of our land; 

“Till gained the tropic, lo! he takes his stand. 

O great St. John, thy festive morn now smiled, 
First of all Johns, who preached in desert wild, 
Those who of old, with lungs stentorian cried, 
Mark ye, salvation’s path is open wide, 
Precursor bright, thou art my love, my pride. 
Another John, of fate had better boon, 

Who jourmmeyed to the regions of the moon 

With valiant Astolphe; where it was decreed, 

(If we a most veracious scribe may heed) 

That he the errant wits should set aright, 

Of bright Angelica’s love-ridden knight. 

Restore me mine, John, second of that name, 
Thou patron erst of that sweet child of fame; 
Who pleased Ferrara’s peers with blithesome tales, 
Where poignant wit through every page prevails. 
Thou who forgavest the sallies terse which he, 
In comic couplets, dared address to thee; 

Extend thy fostering succor to my song, 

I need such aid; for thou well know’st the throng 
More stupid is and less indulgent far 


Than when bright genius beamed Italia’s star 
And Ariosto drove the poet’s car. 

Protect my verse against that rigid train 

That hurls its bolts to mar my playful strain; 

If sometimes harmless badinage I court, 

Come smiling, make my playful theme thy sport; 
Too serious am I, when the strains require, 

But I would fain my song should never tire. 
Direct my pen — and deign before all other, 
Give best respects to Denis, his sworn brother. 


As onward fiery Joan with ardor hied, 

She through a lattice in the park, espied 

Twice fifty palfreys, a right glittering troop 

Of knights behind, each bearing dame on croup, 
And ‘squires who wielded in the doughty hand, 
The equipage of wars, destructive band; 

An hundred bucklers, whence reflecting stream, 
Of night’s chaste harbinger, the gentle beam; 

An hundred golden helms which plumage shade, 
And lances tipped with sharp and pointed blade; 
And riband knots befringed with gold I ween, 
That pendant hung from weapon’s point so keen: 
Beholding these, Joan firmly judged of course, 
Cutendre’s towers surprised by British force; 
But Joan in this egregiously thought wrong — 
To err is easy, amidst war’s rude throng; 

Our maiden ofttimes saw, and judged amiss, 

Yet Denis ne’er corrected her in this. 


“Twas not of Albion’s sons an hardy band, 
Which thus surprised Cutendre’s smiling land, 
But Dunois, who from Milan safe had flown; 
The great Dunois, to Joan of Arc well known; 
“Twas la Trimouille, with Dorothy his belle, 

So fastly bound in love’s and pleasure’s spell, 
For reasons which she doubtless knew full well. 


The fair thus journeyed with her cherished knight, 
Trimouille, the tender lover sworn outright, 
Who proved to calls of constancy ne’er brittle, 
Marshaled by honor, who felt love’s darts tittle, 
She followed him, nor deigned from truth to stir, 
Fearing no more the grand Inquisitor. 

Of numbers equal, lo! this glittering train, 

To pass the night, entered the walls amain, 

Joan thither flew — the King who saw her go, 
Conceived she sallied on to brave the foe, 

And led by error mocking valor’s rage, 

Thus left once more his Agnes with the page. 


Oh! happy page — and happier ten times o’er, 

The King august, full fraught with Christian lore, 
Who fervently to Heaven had breathed a prayer, 
Whilst thou didst occupy the altar there! 

“Twas fitting thou shouldst prompt assume thy clothes, 
Thy breeches diapered with fleur de rose; 

Agnes with timorous hand affording aid, 

Which from the toil direct full often strayed. 


From ruby mouth how many sighs were sipped 
By Monrose, as she thus his form equipped; 
While her bright eyes beholding him in dress, 
Seemed still desirous of voluptuousness. 
Monrose in silence for the park then hied, 

As saintly confessor, in secret sighed; 

Viewing so sweet a youth in tip-toe action, 
Infused a je ne sais quoi — a strange distraction. 


The tender Agnes then composed her mien, 

In eyes, air, port, and speech a change was seen. 
To join his monarch Bonifoux was led, 
Encouraging, consoling, thus he said: 

“Within the niche an envoy from on high, 

Came to announce from the supremest sky, 


That Albion’s baleful power anon will bend, 

And Gallia’s sufferings straight shall have an end, 
That soon must victory the king relieve.” 

Charles credence yielded, he would fain believe, 
The martial Joan supported this address: 

“From Heaven,” said she, “receive the kind express; 


Come, let us, mighty prince, rejoin the camp, 
Where your long absence has infused a damp.” 


Dunois, Trimouille, ne’er discussed the advice, 
Each seconding the motion in a trice, 

And by these heroes Dorothy outright 

Was ushered duteous to the royal sight; 

The kiss received, and straight the noble party 
Quitted Cutendre’s castle, hale and hearty. 


How oft does austere Heaven feel merriment glow, 
Viewing the passions of us folks below! 

To gaze celestial, lo! the plain discovers 

This phalanx gay of heroes and of lovers; 

The Gallic monarch trotted by his belle, 

Who still essayed the tale of faith to tell; 

And thus on palfrey’s back with motion bland, 
Expressed her tenderness by squeezing hand; 
And yet, true love’s heart-weakness so entrances! 
From time to time, on page she cast side glances. 
The confessor then followed singing psalms, 

To chase from travellers all dire alarms, 

Yet paused, beholding such attractions nigh, 
Gazing alike with a distracted eye, 

On monarch, Agnes, page, his book of prayer 
With gold illumined; and on love’s choice care, 
Trimouille, most brilliant ormament at court, 
Ambling by Dorothy in amorous sport; 

Whose soul subdued by joy’s écstatic flow, 
Confessed the transports of Cytherean glow, 


Named him deliverer of her heart oppressed, 

The cherished lover, idol of her breast; 

Whereto he answered: “When the wars shall cease, 
On my estates we’|l spend our days in peace; 

Oh! object cherished, I’m a fool for you, 

When shall we both inhabit dear Poitou?” 


Beside them trotted the belligerent Joan, 

Great Gaul’s support, the stay-laced Amazon; 
Whose front was decked with velvet bonnet green, 
Enriched with gold, o’er which a plume was seen. 
Her strapping charms the donkey fierce bestrode, 
Cantering and chatting as with Charles she rode; 
The neck oft bridling, as soft sighs within 

For Dunois escaped, her helpmate in war’s din: 
For ever did a thrill her heart subdue, 
Remembering he’d stark naked met her view. 


Bonneau with patriarchal beard arrayed, 
Perspiring, blowing, closed the cavalcade; 

Oh! precious servant of so good a king, 

His care was such, he thought of everything: 
Two mules, of old wine each had store on back, 
Fat dainty sausages, long puddings black, 
Patties delicious, hams for gourmands fitting, 
Fowls roasted, or trussed ready for the spitting. 


Advancing thus full fraught with love and rage, 
John Chandos sought his Agnes and his page; 
Who stationed near a wood with sword in hand, 
Pounced unexpected on our Gallic band. 

John Chandos’ troop was martial to behold, 

Of Britons fierce and equal numbers told 

With train that followed the love-smitten King, 
Tho’ in the mass it proved a different thing. 

No bosoms white were there — eyes kindling fire, 
“Oh! oh!” quoth he, in tones of passion dire; 


“My gallant Gauls, just objects of my hate, 

Three dames you needs must have decreed by fate; 
While I, John Chandos, cannot boast e’en one, 
Come — we’ll to blows, here fortune’s wheel shall run, 
Deciding which of us in war’s fell thunder, 

At will shall make his enemies knock under; 
Raise battle axe, and place in rest the lance, 

Let the most valiant of our troop advance, 

And enter lists: so he that conquers seizes, 

One of the three, to do just what he pleases.” 

This offer cynical brave Charles stung keen, 

He’d punish, and to advance with spear was seen, 
When Dunois thus addressed: “The honor, sire, 
Of’venging you and dames, let me acquire.” 

He spake, he flew; Trimouille his course impedes, 
Each has just claim to share in martial deeds; 
Bonneau, who ne’er another’s will denied, 
Proposed that drawing lots should straight decide. 
Thus ancient warriors did, when in its prime 

True chivalry proclaimed the heroic time; 

E’en nowadays, in some republics still, 

Men are decreed the highest posts to fill 

From cast of dice — such matters ne’er go ill. 
Did I e’en dare, in these my flights so high, 

Quote some whom mortal man would ne’er belie, 
I’d state that such was Saint Mathias’ case, 

Who by this means of Judas gained the place. 

Fat Bonneau held the box, emitting sighs, 

For Charles he feared, he quaked, he cast the dies. 


Denis from heavenly rampart, azure space, 
Beheld all passing with paternal grace; 

On maid and donkey bent his wistful glance, 
“Twas he directed what we construe chance, 

And proved propitious — Joan obtained the lot; 
Joan, it was thine to make that cast forgot, 

Hell’s game infernal, which the monk erst played, 


When raffling for thy charms, celestial maid. 


Joan to the monarch sped, to arms then flew, 

And modestly behind a hedge withdrew, 

To untie petticoats and stays unlace, 

That she on limbs her polished arms might brace. 
Prepared already by attendant squire, 

Her ass then vaulted fraught with glowing fire; 
The lance she brandished with a martial ease, 

And donkey’s sides tight pressed with nervous knees; 
Then loud invoked those martyred thousands fair, 
Who made the virgin gem so much their care;5 
But Chandos, worthless Christian, feared no thrall, 
Wherefore in fight, he ne’er invoked at all. 

John to encounter Joan with fury drove, 

Equal the valor was of each that strove; 

In iron cased, and barbed the ass and steed, 
Goaded by spur, eclipsed the lightning’s speed; 
‘Gainst either hardened head, how dire the stroke, 
Front against front, piecemeal the armor broke; 
Fire flashed, the coursers’ blood with crimson seal, 
Dyed flying remnants of the battered steel; 

From this fell shock did echo wide resound, 

And of the coursers eight hoofs spring from ground, 
While either warrior from the saddle bounded, 
Pitched on the rump astonished and confounded. 
Thus when two cords of equal length made tight, 
Attach two balls suspended to the sight, 

And in a curve at the same instant darting, 

Their speed increasing from the point of starting; 
They clash, they flatten at the dreadful knock, 
When each remounts urged by impellant shock; 
Their weight augmented in a like degree 

As each redoubles in velocity. 

The gazers judged each courser dead outright, 
And either party trembled for its knight; 

But Gaul’s august protectress, own we must, 


Had not the flesh so firm, nor so robust, 

Bones knit so fast, muscles or limbs so tight, 

As fierce John Chandos, Albion’s choicest knight; 
Compelled in dread encounter to resign 

The equilibrium, central point and line, 

Her quadruped, those parts to heaven displayed, 
Which Joan unveiled upon the verdant glade; 

Her well-turned back, plump limbs, in one word all, 
She fell, in short, as maidens ought to fall. 


Chandos conceiving that to this dread plight, 

He had reduced the King or Dunois’ knight; 

To view the vanquished on a sudden led, 

Withdrew the helm, when he beheld a head, 

Where languishing two large black eyes were placed. 
Quickly the thongs of breastplate he unlaced: 

Oh Heaven! Oh wonder! lo! his optics strike 

Two swelling breasts in contour both alike; 
Half-globes, soft polished, where two central studs 
Arising, vied in glow with coral buds, 

Which in its birth the fragrant tree discloses, 

That ope’s to blushing spring its vermil roses. 

“Tis said that then, his voice he deigned to raise, 
And for the first time, breathed to Heaven his praise. 
“She’s mine,” he cried, “the boasted maid of Gaul, 
Revenge is satisfied, I’ve doomed her fall; 

Grace be to Heaven, I’ve doubly earned the blow, 
Which prostrate lays this haughty beauty low; 

Let Denis Saint look down and loud accuse ‘em, 
My rights are Mars and Love — so thus I use ‘em.” 


His squire exclaimed, “Forward, my lord, proceed, 
Establish Britain’s throne by this one deed. 

In vain would Father Lourdis strike with fear, 
Vowing the virgin gem beyond compeer 

The grand Paladium; of old Troy the boast, 

That sacred shield and guard of Latium’s host; 


Of victory ‘tis the pledge he dares insure, 

That oriflamme your prowess must secure.” a 
“Yes,” answered Chandos, “and I have in view, 
The best of gifts — glory and pleasure too.” 


Enhorrored, fainting, Joan heard what was said, 
While from her lips the invocation fled 

To saintly Denis — could she better do? 
Dunois, who kept heroic deeds in view, 
Would in its course this triumph vile arrest, 
Yet how proceed? In every state the test, 
Was to submit to combat’s stern behest;7 
Each lance erect and all regards bent low, 
With ear abased and wounded with the blow; 
The ass celestial languishingly raised 

His eye, and all confused on Chandos gazed: 
Long had his bosom been love’s hidden seat, 
He nourished for the maid a flame discreet; 
A chastely noble sentimental glow, 

But little known to asses here below. 


The confessor of Charles trembled with fear, 
Listening the speech of Albion’s graceless peer; 
But for his penitent he dreaded most, 

Who for the glory of the Gallic host, 

Which had been impudently slurred with shame, 
Might wish with Agnes to perform the same; 
And that Trimouille at Dorothea’s touch, 
Would also imitate, and do as much. 

At an oak’s base he gan his saint oration, 

And breathed internally his meditation, 

On nature, cause, effect of that which we 

Deem gentle sin, but ne’er term lechery. 

While thinking deep, our Benedictine monk 

A dream beheld as in a trance he sunk, 
Resembling much that visionary view, 

Of Jacob blessed for having spoke untrue; 


Whom gain and envy once induced to sin, 
Vending like Jew his buck with hairy skin. 


Old Jacob famed! O mystery sublime! 

Euphrates near, one night upon a time, 

Thou sawest a thousand rams for rutting stray, 
With ewes prepared their pleasure to obey. 

The monk beheld by far more pleasing sights, 

He saw to act the self-same feats in flights, 

Rush on of future times a host of knights; 

The several bright attractions o’er he scanned, 

Of those rare beauties who in warfare bland 
Enlinked the masters of the earth debased, 

Each at her hero’s side in order placed, 

With Paphian bonds their willing slaves they bound; 
As when with Flora, Zephyr breathes around, 

And vernal months their genial empire hold; 
When feathered choirs of varied tints and gold 
With tender courtings wave the leafy spray, 

The butterflies embrace on flowerets gay, 

And lions seek the deep umbrageous green 

To join their mates, no longer savage seen. 

“Twas then he saw First Francis truly royal, 

A monarch ever brave and knight most loyal, 

Who haply felt in chains of Anne relieved, 

From other chains on Pavia’s plains received. 

Fifth Charles with laurel there, and myrtle view, 
Serving the Flemish fair and Moorish too. 

Good Heaven, what kings! One this fond game would nurse, 
So got the gout; the other gained what’s worse. 
Near charming Dian, play the smiles and graces 
To love’s soft movements, as in fond embraces 
She rocks her Second Henry into rest, 

Who sinks, o’ercome, strained closely to her breast. 
Heir fickle of Ninth Charles next mounts the stage, 
Who laughing leaves his Chloris for a page, 
Heedless of warfare which Parisians wage. 


But ah! what feats our friar’s vision told, 

When Borgia’s amorous pastimes stood enrolled; 
Countless, Sixth Alexander, were thy fights, 

As void of triple crown love led thy flights 

Thus with Vanoza passing hours serene; 

Then mark again his holiness was seen, 

For offspring breathing lover’s tender thrall. 

O thou Tenth Leo, — and sublime Third Paul, 
All monarchs ye surpassed at this dear game, 

All save great Henry — greater still in fame, 
That valiant conqueror of the rebel league, 

Hero far better known by fond intrigue, 

By pleasures tasted with fair Gabrielle’s charms, 
Than twenty years of great exploits in arms. 
Anon, the choicest sight of all appears, 

Age of rare miracles — bright hundred years; 
Great Louis and his sumptuous court now move, 
Where all the arts were taught by blooming love. 
Love reared the structure of Versailles renowned; 
By love the dazzled multitude was crowned, 
From flowery couch, he formed great Louis’ throne, 
Spite of the yells of Mars and battle’s groan; 
Love, to the chief and sun, of all his court, 

Led the most charming rivals to resort, 

All were impatient, all on fire were seen, — 

Thy niece, with eyes celestial, Mazarine; 

The generous Valliére, and the tender too; 

La Montespan more ardent, proud, than you, 
One yielding to ecstatic rapture’s power, 

The other waiting pleasure’s promised hour. 


Now mark the Regency; licentious time, 
Auspicious era — lust was then in prime, 

As folly tinkling loud her bells in hand, 

With lightsome step, tripped over Gallia’s land, 
Where to devotion not a soul was prone, 

And every act save penitence was known. 


The Regent from his Palais Royal’s Hall, 

Gives signal of voluptuousness to all; 

This charming bidding, you responsive greet, 
Young Daphne — you that rule the courtier’s suite, 
From ‘midst the Luxembourg responses send, 

You whom the god of feast and Bacchus tend 

To couch of bliss, love serving you as page. 

Here let me pause; for of this latter age, 

I dare not point in verse the semblance true, 

These flattering charms too potent ills pursue. 
Time present as the Lord’s own ark we see, 

Who dares invade it with a touch too free, 

By vengeful wrath divine is punished soon, 
Condemned to suffer the lethargic swoon. 

I will be mute — yet reader, might I dare 

Of belles that live, I’d trace the fairest fair 

Of tender creatures — noble, touching, — you 
More generous are, than Agnes — and more true; 
Before your round, plump knees, Ah! might I dare, 
That incense breathe, which Venus well might share, 
If I love’s weapons in due order laid, 

If I the soft, the tender link displayed; 

If I exclaimed — peace, I’ll say nothing — no, 

All praise of mine would rate your charms too low. 


At length the monk entranced of sable hue, 
Beheld at pleasure what I dare not view, 
Though ever modest with an eager eye, 

The heavenly spectacle his orbs descry; 

Those noble lovers, and those beauties hidden, 
Pleasures at once delightful and forbidden. 
“Alas!” said he, “if guided by one star, 

The mundane great in pairs pursue this war, 

If all that’s earthly yields to those decrees, 
Ought I to moan if Chandos on his knees 
Before the brunette seeks love’s course to run? 
Of Heaven above, the saintly will be done.” 


Fainting with bliss, “Amen,” the monk then said, 
Hoping to taste the joys of vision fled. 


But distant was it from St. Denis’ thought, 

That he should see performed what Chandos sought; 
That Joan and France should hear destruction’s word. 
Friend reader, thou hast doubtless sometimes heard, 
That short-clothes anciently by tags were braced, 

A dreadful custom this, and much misplaced, 
Which never saint should use, unless indeed, 

No other means were present in their stead. 

To ice the wretched lover’s fire is turned, 

His powers by impotence become inured, 
Surprised with efforts to find vigor sink, 

Consuming thus, at pleasure’s very brink: 

So with the flower that scorching rays hath spent, 
Its head reclining, and its stalk low bent; 

That seeks in vain moist vapors to inhale, 

And waft its fragrance to the passing gale; — 

Such was the method Denis took to blight 

The valiant Briton in his conquest’s right. 


Joan thus escaped, to her conqueror’s sore cost; 
Regained those senses, which himself had lost; 
Then cried with terrible imposing tone: 
“Invincible thou art not — straightway own, 
Thou seest that here, ‘mid war’s most noble glow, 
Thy saint hath left thee, and thy steed laid low, 
On other ground I’Il vengeance take for Gaul, 
Saint Denis wills, and I'll requite this thrall; 

Lo! here I challenge thee and Albion’s powers, 
To combat in the face of Orleans’ towers.” 
Whereto bold Chandos said: “My fair, I wot, 
Thou’ lt find me there, whether a maid or not; 
Vigorous St. George shall aid my gallant throng, 
And there I promise to requite my wrong.” 


END OF CANTO XIII. 


CANTO XIV. 


ARGUMENT. 


AFFRONT OFFERED BY JOHN CHANDOS TO THE DEVOUT 
DOROTHY. — COMBAT BETWEEN TRIMOUILLE AND CHANDOS. 
— THE VALIANT CHANDOS DIES BY THE HAND OF DUNOIS. 


O! THOU voluptuousness, in whom we see 
Nature’s true source — Venus’ bright deity, 

By Epicurus erst in grace revered, 

‘Fore whom, through chaos, darkness disappeared, 
Giving fecundity and life’s warm glow, 

Felicity and sentiment, nay all below 

By multitudes possessed — life’s flowing tide, 

At thy command new born, revivified: 

Thou, painted as disarming in thine arms 

Great Jove and Mars, the god of dire alarms; 
Thou, whose sweet smile can lull the thunder’s dint, 
Becalm the air, and ‘neath whose foot’s light print, 
Soft pleasures spring that all the earth control — 
Goddess descend; of blissful days the soul; 

Come in thy car, surrounded by the loves, 

While, with their downy wings, thy constant doves 
Awake the zephyrs that afford thee shade, 

As billing through the floods of air they wade: 
Come, heat the world with thy pacific toils, 

Come, let thy voice dispel all doubts and broils, 
Dreadful ennui, than those more noxious ill, 
Perverse and squint-eyed Envy — blacker still; 

Be plunged eternally in hell’s domain, 

Forever bound in adamantine chain. 

Be all on fire; uniting at thy call, 

Let universal love control us all, 

To flames our code and flimsy laws consign, 

We only follow one; and that is thine. 


In safety, tender Venus, onward lead 

The monarch ready for his France to bleed; 
Conduct remote from perils at his side 
Agnes, in whom his bosom’s throbs confide, 
In earnest, for those lovers I entreat: 

For Joan of Arc, no invocation’s meet, 

She’s not yet subject to thy charming sway, 
St. Denis guides the tenor of her way, 

A maiden she, the saint her patron friend; 
To thy dear favors, let me recommend 
Trimouille the courtly, and his Dorothy, 

Let peace reward their sensibility; 

May she no pangs of separation bear, 

But always own her true knight’s fostering care, 
Nor ever feel dire persecution’s fate, 

To foes consigned, who vowed eternal hate. 


And be thou, Comus, Bonneau’s due reward; 

To him Bon Touranceau thy gifts accord, 

He, who pacific truce knew how to end, 

“Twixt cynic Chandos, and King Charles his friend; 
He planned most dexterously each force should bide 
On either margin of the current’s tide, 

That no reproach or quarrel should ensue, 

To right or left, Loire’s stream between the two. 

He to the British force his cares made known, 
Rendering their manners, tastes, and wants his own; 
In gravy swimming, was the huge sirloin, 

Plum puddings moistened with the Garonne’s wine; 
All these were tendered, and more dainty meats, 
Ragouts and piquant sauces; gourmands’ treats; 
And red-legged partridges the table’s blisses, 

For sovereign Charles and fair ones, dainty dishes. 
The fierce John Chandos having quaffed his drink, 
Proceeded onward by the Loire’s clear brink, 
Swearing the first time he could Joan attain, 

He’d use the rights of such as victory gain; 


Attending which, with him his page he led. 
Joan now returned with courage newly fed, 
Incontinent her station took with pride, 
Placed at the gallant Dunois’ martial side. 


The Gallic king with guard in bright blue gear, 
Agnes in front, the Confessor in rear; 

Had now a league proceeded on their way, 

O’er verdant meads, bedecked with flowrets gay; 
By limpid Loire, its banks extending wide, 
Tranquil in current, changeful in its tide. 


On boats appeared, supporting half-worn planks, 
A bridge, that served to join the river’s banks, 

In front a chapel on the margin stood; 

“Twas Sabbath-day! — In sandal, hermit’s hood, 
A form appeared — chanting like priest amain 
The mass — a child replying to the strain. 

The matin service Charles and his escort 

Had heard, before they left Cutendre’s fort; 

But Dorothy must now bear two at least, 

Her faith in Heaven’s behest so much increased, 
Since righteous fate of innocence the shield, 
Had chosen bastard Dunois for the field; 
Protector of that truth which love delights, 

She soon dismounting, set her coats to rights, 
With holy water from three fountains signs 

Her front; and most submissive knee reclines; 
Hands then she joins, and bending neck towards ground, 
The holy hermit as he turned around, 

Dazzled, and master of himself no more, 

Instead of singing out the missal’s lore, 

Fratres oremus — awed by beauty’s spell; 
Naught could he chant, save: — Fratres, qu’ elle est belle. 


Chandos the chapel entered, much more fraught 
With love of pastime, than a zealous thought; 


His front erect, the head he slightly bent 

To Trimouille’s beauty, on the lord intent, 
Still whistled, passing and again repassed; 
Behind the belle he knelt him down at last, 
Ne’er uttering word of ave, or of pater, 

As heart that owned Redeemer and Creator. 
With air enchanting, and with look benign, 
Knelt Dorothy, impelled by grace divine, 

Her front to earth, her bottom reared full high, 
Short coats were raised from inadvertency, 
Offering to Chandos’ sight, who gazed intent, 
Two legs uncovered, whereto love had lent 
Form, contour, and in short the whole design, 
The ivory’s lustre — Dian, such were thine, 
Which erst Acteon famous hunter viewed. 
Chandos whose mind no orison imbued, 

Felt in his heart a most profane desire, 
Without respect for sacred spot or choir, 

He dared his hand most insolently glide 
‘Neath coats that veiled the satin’s lily pride. 

I cannot with a cynic’s pencil draw, 

To strike the sage and modest sight with awe 
Of every reader; nor to mind retail, 

Of daring Chandos, the audacious tale; 

But Trimouille, having seen his fair retire, 
Dear object mastered by love’s potent fire, 
Forth to the chapel straight his steps inclined — 
Ah! whither will not love conduct the mind? 
Trimouille arrived, just as the priest turned round, 
And Chandos insolent, his rude hand found, 
Near the most perfect of all backs below, 

As fainting Dorothy, with terror’s glow, 
Emitted piercing screams; loud, echoing wide. 
Fain would I have some modern painter guide 
His pencil to portray this touching scene, 

And trace of objects four, on every mien, 

The fell astonishment that mantled there — 


With cries the knight of Poitou rent the air: 

“What durst thou, most discourteous chief?” quoth he. 
“Unbridled Briton, can thine imfamy 

These holy walls with profanation blast?” 

With bantering air, as haughty look he cast 
Adjusting dress — when near the door he drew, 
Fierce Chandos said: “What is it, sir, to you? 

Of this same church are you the sexton, pray?” 
“T’m more, a Frenchman, and my faith obey, 

I rank the well-beloved of this bright fair, 

And deal forth vengeance on those heads that dare 
Her fame attack.” 

“To malice some are prone, 

Well might you at this juncture risk your own,” 
The Briton cried; “of us, each one can see 

The full extent of his capacity; 

And therefore, when John Chandos wills, he may 
Ogle a back, but ne’er his own display.” 


For jeering Briton, and the handsome Gaul, 
Were steeds caparisoned for combat’s thrall; 
From Squires, both ready for the hostile field. 
Receive the spiral lance and orbed shield; 

In saddle vaulting and in rapid course, 

Pass and repass in tiltings’ furious force, 

Nor tears, nor sighs of Dorothy can charm, 
Or check the blow of either’s direful arm. 
Her tender lover cried: “My charmer true. 

I combat to avenge, or die for you.” 

Too wrong he judged — his valor and his lance 
Glittered in vain for tender love and France. 


Twice having pierced John Chandos battered mail, 
And well assured that victory would not fail; 

His palfrey stumbled, rolling o’er his corse, 

And plunging, struck his casque with dreadful force; 
Inflicting on his front an ample wound, 


A crimson tide bedewed the verdant ground. 

The hermit running, sought in death to bless, 

In Manus cried and wooed him to confess; 

Oh! Dorothy; Oh! most unheard-of grief, 

Beside him robbed of motion, life, relief, 

Thou gavest thy soul to dire despair’s sad bent; 
But ah! what said’st thou, when thy tongue found vent? 
“Tis I have killed thee then! — sweet love, ‘tis I, 
The faithful partner of thy destiny, 

Who never should thy side revered have left, 

For quitting thee, of comfort I’m bereft; 

This sainted chapel must my misery prove, 

At once a traitor to Trimouille and love, 

Seeking to hear two masses in one day;” 

And as she spoke, melted in tears away. 


Chandos at his success, gave vent to jeers, 

“My pink of Frenchmen, flower of cavaliers, 
And also you, devoutest Dorothy, 

Adoring couple, shall my prisoners be, 

Of knightly combats, ‘tis the law’s decree. 
Some fleeting moments Agnes was my prey, 
And ‘neath me conquered, Joan, the maiden lay. 
I must avow that ill I did my duty, 

I’ faith I’ve blushed, but now with you, my beauty, 
What’s lost I will retake, as here I live, 

And he Trimouille shall his opinion give.” 


The hermit, knight, and Dorothy with fear, 
Tremble all three such horrid threats to hear: 
So to a cavern’s depth when dreads oppress, 
By fear confounded flies the shepherdess; 

Her flock in trembling owns the rueful cause, 
The poor dog struggling in the wolf’s fell jaws. 


But Heaven’s all just, though in its vengeance slow; 
Such insolence could not unpunished go; 


Redoubled sins of Chandos ne’er abated, 

So many blushing maidens violated, 
Blasphemy, impiousness, repentance scoffed; 
These crimes in Heaven’s dread scale heaped oft and oft, 
Were by the angel weighed of death supreme. 
The great Dunois from t’other side the stream, 
Witnessed the combat and the overthrow 

Of La Trimouille, a female bending low, 

Who fainting, clasped him in her fond embrace; 
The hermit hard by muttering prayers of grace, 
And Chandos cantering near his lovely prize; 
Beholding this, he spurs — he gallops — flies! 


‘Twas Albion’s custom then, that foul or fair, 

All objects should their appellations bear; 

Having the bridge’s barrier now passed through, 
Straight to the conqueror our Dunois flew; 

“Son of aw —— — ,neatly pronounced and clear, 
Struck straight the tympanum of either ear: — 
“Yes,” he exclaimed with pride, “that name is mine. 
Such bore Alcides; Bacchus the divine; 

Perseus the happy, Romulus the grand, 

Who purged the earth of rapine’s baleful band; 

Tis in their names thus much I mean to act, 

Of Norman bastard well thou know’st the fact, 
Whose conquering arms thy race in panic drove. 
Oh bastards ye, the sons of thundering Jove, 

Direct my lance — each nervous blow decree; 
Honor commands, avenge yourselves and me.” 
This prayer perhaps, you’ ll think was not well timed, 
But Dunois deep with fabled theme was primed, 
For him the Bible lore less charms possessed; 

He spake, he flew, the gilded rowel pressed, 
Whose piercing teeth perform propellant deed, 

The flanks keen goading of his noble steed. 

The first blow of his barbed lance amain, 

John Chandos struck, and burst the links in twain; 


Severed scales diapered of armor bright, 

And steel that corslet linked to helmet tight. 

A blow tremendous dealt our Briton brave, 

The which impenetrable shields concave 
Receiving, glanced the impending stroke aside. 
Encountering now as onward swift they glide, 
Strength but augmented by fell fury’s glow, 
Each desperate seizes his athletic foe. 

Their coursers, thus escaped the brilliant weight 
Which they had borne upon their backs so late, 
Peaceful went straying o’er the champaign wide: 
Thus when we see, hurled from the mountain’s side, 
Two rocks detached, by fell convulsions riven, 
With frightful din one o’er the other driven; 

So dire these combatants with clangor ringing, 
Striking the earth and to each other clinging; 
From horrid shock, the echoes wide rebound, 
The breeze retires — nymphs shed the sigh profound: 
Or, as by terror followed, Mars we view, 
Reddened with gore, and armed by Furies too, 
From heavenly plain descending prompt to save 
Those tribes existing near Scamander’s wave, 
And when the lance against him Pallas reared, 
In his support a hundred kings appeared, 

The fixed earth to its centre trembling stood, 
Troubled was Acheron’s infernal flood, 

And turning pale, upon its margin dread, 

E’en Pluto shook for empire of the dead. 


Our knights arising stamped by valor’s seal, 

With eyes inflamed, scanned o’er from head to heel 
Their forms respective, then unsheathed their brands, 
Dealing a hundred blows from doughty hands, 
Battering the steel their bodies casing o’er. 

From wounds already blood began to pour, 

Their arms be-dyeing with a blackish red; 

Now rushing thither, the spectators led 


The furious combatants in ring around, 

Necks stretched, eyes fixed, nor breathing forth a sound; 
Courage augments, when crowds are standing by, 
For glory’s keenest spur’s the public eye; 

The champions only had the prelude shown, 

Of conflict that on record stands alone. 

Achilles, Hector — gods in fierce array, 

The grenadiers more terrible than they; 

And lions still more formidable far, 

Are less implacable, less fierce in war; 

Less given to blood. The bastard ever great, 
Conjoining force with art, and blessed by fate, 
Seized on the Briton’s arm, who struck awry, 
And with a back blow smote his glave on high, 
Then with a leg advanced his point to gain, 
Chandos o’erthrew upon the gory plain; 

Who falling dragged alike his foe to ground; 
Struggling, the clouds of dust their forms confound; 
So in the sand for masterdom they move, 

The Briton under, and the Gaul above. 

The noble victor’s heart which mercies guide, 
When smiling fate grants conquest on his side, 
His adversary pressing with one knee, 
Exclaimed: “O yield, yield! Briton unto me 
Whereto John Chandos cried, “An instant wait, 
Hold! — it is thus, Dunois, I yield to fate!” 


As last resource of his infuriate mind, 

Short dagger drawing, he throws out behind 

His nervous arm; which then toward neck he bends, 
And strikes his victor, offering to be friends; 

The mail unbattered there, and firm of joint, 
Repelling, blunts the dagger’s murderous point, 
Straight Dunois cried: “Thy death thou wilt pursue, 
Then perish, dog!” — and without more ado 
Raised high the weapon o’er his struggling foe, 
And drove through clavicles the deadly blow. 


Expiring Chandos struggling still in death, 
Uttered, “base bastard” with his faltering breath; 
His fierce, inhuman, sanguinary heart, 

E’en to the last performed its wanton part; 

His eyes, his front, infused dark horror’s thrill, 
Each trait seemed menacing the victor still; 

His impious soul, relentless, fraught with evil, 
Sped to infernal realms, to brave the devil; 

Thus ended as he lived, in death’s dire thrall, 
This hardy Briton vanquished by a Gaul. 


Dunois disdained to bear away the spoils, 
Despising customs due to victor’s toils, 

Too well established with the famous Greeks: 
To proffer friendly aid, Trimouille he seeks, 
He calls to earthly bourne the fleeting breath, 
And rescues twice, sweet Dorothy from death, 
His form supporting as they slowly move, 

Her pressure on his frame imprints soft love; 
Anew he breathes and feels a wound no more, 
Save from those eye-beams he must still adore; 
He ogles then, confessing strength new born; 
His loving fair one by sharp anguish torn, 
Feels equally the tender transport rise, 

The smile enchanting, mantling in her eyes, 
Athwart a veil of tears now glistening bright: 
So we behold through filmy vapors light 

Of clouds all fleecy — tempered radiance stream, 
Caught from the god of day’s effulgent beam. 


The Gallic King, his Agnes fraught with grace; 
And Joan the illustrious, all by turns embrace 
The happy Dunois, whose triumphant hand, 
Had love avenged, and his dear native land; 
But most the diffidence was formed to please, 
Of his demeanor and his repartees. 

“Tis easy; yet those show an envied state, 


Who act with modesty, however great. 


Some jealous germs Joan stifled in her breast, 

Her heart upbraiding destiny’s behest; 

She felt aggrieved, her maiden hand in strife 

Had not deprived the miscreant of his life; 

Bearing forever twofold wrongs in head, 

Which near Cutendre dyed her cheeks with red, 
When braved by Chandos, to the combat’s list, 

She was at once thrown on her back — and missed. 


END OF CANTO XIV. 


CANTO XV. 


ARGUMENT. 


SPLENDID FEAST AT THE MANSION HOUSE OF ORLEANS, 
FOLLOWED BY A GENERAL ASSAULT. — CHARLES ATTACKS 
THE ENGLISH. — TOGETHER WITH WHAT HAPPENS TO THE 
LOVELY AGNES AND THE COMPANIONS OF HER JOURNEY. 





MALIGNANT censors, you’re despised by me, 
Mine own defects I better know than ye, 
Through this choice tale on memory’s page enrolled. 
Graven in ore, my wish was to unfold 

Naught but the brilliant flights of high renown; 
On Charles’s head, of Orleans place the crown, 
By Joan, by love, and glory, power sublime; 
“Tis shameful thus to have misused my time, 
Singing of Sir Cutendre and a page, 

Of Grisbourbon the slave of lustful rage, 

The mule’s dull driver and mishaps a train, 
That harm the thread of my poetic vein. 


But all these narratives that greet your eyes, 

Were the effusions of Tritemus wise; 

I simply copy, nor one trait invent, 

On facts, let reader cast a look intent, 

If sometimes it occurs his stern decree, 

Judges my sage with keen severity; 

If at some traits your brow to scowl inclines, 

The knife and pounce-box may efface my lines 
Through half this charming work, but let him view 
With some respect at least, the moiety true. 


O! sacred truth, thou virgin ever pure, 
When wilt thou rightful reverence ensure? 
Divinity who mak’st us wise, why dwell 


In palace placed at bottom of a well? 

Ah! when wilt thou from out those depths appear, 
When will our learned men their voices rear, 
From gall exempt, and from all flattery free, 
Detailing lives with pure fidelity, 

And grand exploits of our fine errant knights. 
Prudent was Ariosto in his flights, 

Archbishop Turpin for his purpose citing, 

Which made his book divine, still more inviting 
A testimony stamping to the view 

Of readers all; each feat detailed as true. 

Feeling alarms at the impending ill, 

Charles on the route to Orleans journeyed still, 
By courtier troop environed, glittering bright, 
Their robes and arms all costly to the sight; 

And Dunois, asking counsel that might strike him, 
As are accustomed, always princes like him 
When rendered tractable by adverse fate, 

But blessed by fortune, wayward, obstinate. 
Charles thought his Agnes trotted in the rear 
With Bonifoux, well pleased with thought so dear, 
His glance full oft the royal lover turned, 

He stopped to see if Agnes was discerned; 

And when Dunois preparing Charles for fame, 
Of Orleans spoke, he sighed out Agnes’ name. 


The bastard fortunate, whose prudent care, 
Labored that France felicity might share, 

A fort beheld athwart the glimmering eve, 

Which Bedford’s Duke had long thought fit to leave; 
This structure near the invested city lay: 

By Dunois ta’en, Charles there resolved to stay — 
When fortified anon, the fort was seen, 

Made by besieging host their magazine. 

The god who victory yields ‘mid crimson tides, 
And he who bloated at the feast presides, 

To stock this fort, for fame alike incline, 


The one with cannon, t’other with choice wine: 
Of war’s combustion, every apparatus, 

And all the groaning table spreads to sate us, 
This little fort was able to bestow 

What choice success, for Dunois and Bonneau. 


Orleans enchanted at these tidings rare, 

To Heaven’s high King, preferred a solemn prayer; 
Te Duem sung by Drone from Serpent Bass, 
Before the noble chieftains of the place; 

Next was the dinner served for judge and mayor, 
The bishops, prebends, warriors, all were there: 
From sparkling goblets, every guest quaffed round, 
Till senseless each lay stretched upon the ground; 
Fireworks on stream, whose brilliant gleams of light, 
Flashing full wide, illum’d the realms of night; 
The people’s cries, reports of cannons loud, 

With din confused announced to all the crowd, 
That Charles restored — by fate no longer crossed, 
Repaired to find what had so long been lost. 


These shouts of glory and each blissful strain, 
Were followed by the lengthened yells of pain, 
As Bedford’s name was heard from every breath; 
Fly to the walls! defend the breach! or death! 
The Britons taking ‘vantage of this chance, 
When citizens engaged with wine and dance, 
Extolled their prince, by songs and couplets graced, 
Beneath a gate two sausage forms then placed; 
Not puddings, such as Bonneau had in view, 
When he produced them for a new ragout, 

But sausages of which, the fatal powder 
Dilating, bursts with din, than thunder louder, 
Capsizes all; confounds the air and earth, 

Dire murd’rous engines of infernal birth; 

Which in their iron entrails bear the brand 
Kneaded by Lucifer’s destructive hand; 


By means of match, arranged with baleful art, 
The fell explosions, quick as lightning part, 
Spread, mount, and to a thousand yards convey 
Bars, hinges, bolts, in splintry, torn array: 
Fierce Talbot onward rushes with full speed, 
Success, rage, glory, love, excite the deed; 
From far emblazoned on his arms, the eye, 

In gold, a Louvet’s cipher could descry, 

For Louvet ever was the dame that taught 

His soul to love, and swayed each mighty thought — 
His was the wish to clasp bright beauty’s pride, 
On walls demolished, and with carnage dyed. 


This handsome Briton, child of raging war, 

Of captain’s chief, shone Albion’s leading star; 
“Let’s fly, my generous victors,” was the word. 
“Dispensing everywhere fire, flame and sword; 
Let’s drink the wine of Orleans’ coward race, 
Their gold purloin, and all their wives embrace.” 
Not Caesar’s self so eloquent of speech, 

Such honor and audacity could preach 

To martial spirits, as this fiery strain, 

Instilling fury through the warlike train. 


Upon that spot where flaming portal broke, 

Which mounting, spread around a thickening smoke, 
Of stone and turf a rampart high appeared, 

By order of La Hire and Poton reared, 

From whence projected forth a parapet, 

Thickly with ranged artillery beset; 

The first attack well pointed to o’erthrow, 

Of daring Bedford the tremendous blow. 


There straight La Hire and Poton took their stand, 
Of citizens behind them strove a band; 

The cannons roar — the horrid order—” Kill,” 
With repetitions harsh the vacuum fill; 


When from their iron jaws the thunders cease, 
Leaving incontinent the winds at peace; 

Against the ramparts scaling ladders rose, 
Already bearing squadrons of its foes, 

With foot on step, and grasped in hand the glave, 
Each soldier urges on his comrade brave. 


Nor Poton or La Hire in peril dire, 

That foresight had forgot which all admire, 

Each change of fate they watched with prudent eye, 
Prepared to meet each cast of fortune’s die; 

There was the molten pitch; the boiling oil; 

Of stakes a forest to make foes recoil, 

Large cutting scythes in sharp array were seen, 
Emblems of death, destructive weapons keen; 

And muskets launching forth the storms of lead, 
Tempestuous rattling round each Briton’s head. 

All that necessity combined with art, 

Misfortune, intrepidity, impart, 

And, fear itself, alike were marshalled there, 

The deeds ensanguined of that day to share. 

How many Britons then were boiled, pierced, riven, 
Dying in crowds, and ranks on ranks hard driven; 
Just so beneath a hundred hands we view, 

Cropt yellow ears the harvest’s plain bestrew. 


Still the attack’s pursued with courage stern, 
With numbers falling, numbers still return; 

Like Hydra with creative powers imbued, 

To earth heads falling, are by heads renewed; 

Yet these affrighted not the son of Jove, 

And Britons thus, through fire and carnage drove, 
More formidable still though efforts fail, 

And brave, in mastering numbers that assail. 


Fierce Richemont, hope of Orleans in the fight, 
Thou didst rush onward to the ramparts’ height; 


Five hundred citizens, a chosen band, 

Reeling, march forward under thy command, 
Illumined by the generous wine’s oblation, 

Its zest excelling virtuous animation; 

As daring Richemont bellowed out amain: 

“Your legs, good folks, your weight cannot sustain; 
But I’m your head, ‘tis fit we come to blows.” 

He spake, then rushed ‘mid thickest of the foes; 
Talbot already had carved out a way 

Along the ramparts, urged by fury’s sway; 

One direful arm hurled foes to death’s drear night, 
The other urged his phalanx to the fight, 

Crying out: “Louvet,” in stentorian vein. 

By Louvet heard, he thought it honor’s strain; 
Thus “Louvet” sounded forth from Britain’s band, 
Though not a soul the cause could understand; 

Oh! stupid mortals, with what ease we teach 

Your tongues those things which are beyond our reach. 


In sadness Charles within the fort was locked, 

Fast by another English cohort blocked; 

The town besieged, unable thus to gain, 

His soul of ennui felt the dreadful bane; 

“What!” he exclaimed, “and must I thus stand by, 
Nor succor those who in my service die? 

With joyous hymns, their sire’s return they hailed, 

I should have entered — fought, perhaps prevailed; 
And saved them from inhuman Britain’s bands, 

But here sad destiny enchains my hands!” 

“Ah, no,” quoth Joan, “‘tis fitting you be seen, 
Come, signalize your blows; let vengeance keen 
These Britons place ‘twixt you and Orleans town; 
March on, the city save, and reap renown; 

Though small our band, we thousands boast in you.” 
“What!” quoth the monarch, “canst thou flatter too? 
My worth’s but small, yet soon my name shall teem, 
Deserving Gaul’s as well as thine esteem; 


And England’s too” — he spake, spurred on for fame. 
Before his person, streamed the oriflamme; 
Joan and Dunois both galloped at his side, 
Horsemen behind, to list his orders ride, 

And ‘midst a thousand cries is heard to ring: 
“Long live St. Denis, Montjoie, and the King.” 
Charles, Dunois, and of Barr the haughty belle, 
Rushed on the rear of Britain’s sons, pell mell; 
As from those hills whose entrails vast confine, 
The reservoirs of Danube and the Rhine; 

Or as the eagle towering with wings spread, 
Fixed piercing eye, and pointed talons dread, 
Poised in ‘mid air on falcon darts in turn, 

That gorged on necks of the expiring hern. 


“Twas then the audacious Briton showed in fight, 
Like iron on the anvil’s surface bright, 

Which tends the temper’s value to enchance; 
And furious drove the valiant sons of France. 
Now let your eyes the British phalanx trace, 

And Gallic soldiers, sons of Clodion’s race, 
Inflamed and fierce, insatiate each of gore, 

They flew like winds that through the vacuum pour, 
In contact joined, immovable they’re seen, 

Like rock amidst old ocean’s empire green; 

Foot against foot, the crest opposed to crest, 
Hand to hand, eye to eye, and breast to breast, 
Onward they rush, oaths breathing that appall 
While rolling o’er each other, dead they fall. 


Oh! wherefore cannot I in sounding lays, 
Of feats heroical prolong the praise? 

“Tis only Homer hath a right to tell 

All these adventures, and on such to dwell, 
To lengthen out, and feats anew expose, 

To calculate the several wounds and blows, 
To add to Hector’s battles, still a store 


Of mighty deeds, and join to combats more. 


From such dread scenes, my friend, avert the gaze, 
And dare on high your anxious eyes upraise; 

Let your whole mind to scenes celestial soar, 
Come mount, the mansion of the gods explore, 

Of wisdom contemplate profoundest state, 

Which amidst peace, controls our mundane fate; 
Far worthier is such spectacle for you 

Than barbarous, bloody deeds, exposed to view 
Of combats, all alike, through every page, 

Whose long details, must weary out the sage. 


END OF CANTO XV. 


NOTES TO CANTO XV. 

1 We have remarked upon a former occasion that the Abbé Tritemus never 
produced any work respecting the Pucelle or the beautiful Agnes Sorel. It is 
therefore modesty alone which prompted the author of this poem to 
announce his labors as the productions of another. 


2 Archbishop Turpin, to whom the lives of Charlemagne and of Roland le 
Furieux are attributed, was archbishop of Rheims about the end of the 
eighth century, whereas the work in question was written by one Turpin, a 
monk who flourished in the eleventh century, and it is from that romance 
that the celebrated Ariosto has extracted some of his tales. 


3 The saucisse used in war is a small bag of pitched cloth two inches in 
diameter, filled with gunpowder, to which is attached a slow fuse, and is 
used in the blowing up of a mine, being constructed to go into its very 
chamber. It is also requisite to place two saucisses to each furnace in order 
to render the explosion certain of success. Our poet, however, has been 
guilty of a trifling error in giving existence to the saucisse in the fifteenth 
century, as its invention is due to the monks in 1579, when it proved of the 
greatest utility in taking the city of Cahors, which fact d’Aubigné 
particularly testifies in his history. 


4 Poton de Saintrailles and La Hire, two dauntless knights, were the firm 
supporters of the cause of Charles the Seventh, and greatly instrumental in 
maintaining the possession of Orleans for that monarch by their intrepidity 
and skill in warlike tactics. 


5 Mont-joie Saint Denis was the ancient war-cry of the king of France. 
Some historians derive its etymology from moult joie, great joy, or mon-joie 
instead of saying ma-joie; in short, much research has been made into the 
origin of this expression. Raoul de Presle, who lived in the time of Charles 
the Sixth, from what is reported by Pasquier, states that Clovis, fighting in 
the Valley of Conflans-Sainte Honorine, the battle terminated on the summit 
of the mountain, where stood a tower called Mont Joie; but Robert Cenal, 
Bishop of Avranches, states that Clovis, finding himself at the battle of 
Tolbiac a short time prior to his embracing Christianity, invoked Saint 
Denis, under the name of Jupiter, saying, Saint Denis mon Jove, which in 
lapse of time was pronounced Mont-Joie. The cry of the dukes of Burgundy 
was Mont Joie Saint Andre, because the Cross of Saint Andrew was figured 
upon their banners. The dukes of Bourbon used Mont-Joie Notre Dame, and 
the kings of England, Mont-Joie, Notre Dame, Saint George. 


6 Clodion, surnamed le Chevelu, or long-haired, because he ordained that 
kings and princes of the blood royal should wear long hair, succeeded his 
father, Pharamond, in 428 as King of the Franks. 


CANTO XVI. 


ARGUMENT. 


HOW ST. PETER APPEASED ST. GEORGE AND ST. DENIS, 
PROMISING A NOBLE RECOMPENSE TO HIM WHO SHOULD 
PRODUCE THE BEST ODE. — DEATH OF THE LOVELY 
ROSAMORE. 


CELESTIAL Pallas! open to my lay, 

Bright spirits who six pennons wide display! 
Ye feathered gods! whose tutelary hands, 
People and kings, encircle in fate’s bands; 
Ye! who expanding wide your wings, conceal 
The blaze eternal farthest heavens reveal; 
Deign for a little time apart to stand, 

Let me behold as war thus wields the brand, 
What’s done in sanctuary’s depth of Heaven, 
And be my curiosity forgiven. 


“Twas Tritemus the Abbé breathed his prayer; 
Not me, my eye accustomed all to dare, 
Cannot the depth of court supremest see, 

I shall not have so much temerity. 


Saints George and Denis, our apostles kind, 
Were both in heaven’s ethereal realms confined; 
All they beheld, yet neither could extend 

His hand those earthly combats to befriend; 
They both caballed, to this all folks resort, 

And such the practice ever is at court; 

Denis and George in turn their anger wreaking, 
To Mister Peter in the empyreum speaking. 


This porter famed, whose vicar is the Pope, 
Closes in net, of all our fates, the hope; 


His double keys rule life and death below, 

To whom thus Peter said: “Ye doubtless know 
The dire affront, my friends, I had to bear, 
When Malchus from my hand received his ear; 
Right well I called to mind my master’s word, 
He bade me in the scabbard sheathe my sword; 
Deprived was I of combat’s brilliant right, 

A mode far different now I will indite, 

To terminate at once your great alarms, 

And save ye from the shock of hostile arms.” 


“You, Denis, from you district forth shall draw 

The greatest saints that ever Gallia saw; 

You, Mister George, repair with equal speed, 

And cull those saints that sprang from Albion’s seed: 
Let either troop incontinent compose 

A Hymn in verse, but not an Ode in prose; 

Houdart judged wrong, amid such heavenly heights, 
“Tis meet in speaking to use godlike flights; 

Let each, I say, indite Pindaric ode, 

And poets make my virtues rare their code; 

My rights, my attributes, my primacy, 

To music set the whole immediately; 

The race terrestrial always needs much time, 

Dull couplets to produce in so-so rhyme. 

We scribble faster in bright glory’s plain, 

Go, I repeat, let each essay his vein, 

And he whose flights ensure the victor’s pride, 

The fate of combatants shall then decide.” 


Thus from the heights of his ethereal throne, 
To rivals spoke the infallible Barjone; 

The whole was uttered in two words at most, 
A style laconic suits the heavenly host; 

The rival saints, in twinkling of an eye, 

That they might terminate their quarrels high, 
Sped to assemble each the saints that bore, 


While on earth’s soil, of wit an ample store. 


The patron saint in Paris’ walls adored, 

Invited to his round and ample board 

Saint Fortunatus little known on earth, 
Reported to have given the Pange birth, 

And Prosper’s saint of epithets the bard, 
Though somewhat Jansenist as well as hard; 
On list the name of Gregory was read, 

Grand saint, who of the see of Tours was head; 
Dear to the soil where Bonneau felt life’s vigor, 
And Bernard famed for antithesis figure, 

Who had no rival in his famous time, 

With other saints to form the council prime; 
For well thou knowest, my friend, in times like these, 
Those who advice ne’er ask, but rarely please. 


George hearing of St. Denis all this din, 
Disdainful eyed him, with sarcastic grin, 
Amidst enclosure saintly: then espied 

The noted monk, Augustine, Albion’s pride, 
And in a style perhaps a little quaint, 

Thus his advice delivered to the saint: 


“Austin, my hearty blade, I’m formed for arms, 
And not for verse, which has for me no charms; 
I well know how my fateful glave to wield, 
Sever a trunk, break heads and limbs in the field 
You versify — come; set to work and rhyme, 
Support our country’s fame in lays sublime, 
One Briton on the plain of deadly thrall. 

With ease can triumph o’er these sons of Gaul. 
Oft have we seen upon the Norman plain, 

In Guienne, Picardy, and Higher Maine, 

Those pretty gentlemen with ease laid low, 

If in the fight we stronger arms can show; 

Trust me, where hymn and ode, or aught’s required, 


Where rhyme and thinking are the points desired, 
That we have brains as good as theirs for jingle, 
Work, Austin, and with verse make ears all tingle. 
London shall prove the empire and excel 

In those two arts, acting and speaking well: 
Denis, of rhymesters will collect a host, 

Who in the mass but little genius boast; 

Toil thou alone, old authors thou canst weigh — 
Courage, proceed, sound from thy harp the lay; 
The sacred strain shall Albion’s name adorn, 
And laugh his dull academy to scorn.” 


Austin, to whom the labor was consigned. 
Thanked him, as author blessed by patron kind: 
Himself and Denis in a snug abode, 

Squatted themselves and each composed his ode; 
When all was done, the blazing Seraphim, 

The bloated chubby heads of Cherubim, 

Near Barjone in two ranks were perched aloft, 
Angels beneath, nestling in ether soft, 

While all the saints, for judgment grand adepts, 
With care arranged themselves upon the steps. 


Austin began the wonders to impart, 

Which made obdurate the Egyptian’s heart; 

Moses and imitators in profusion, 

Who were his equals in divine illusion; 

The streams of Nile, so fruitful found of yore, 
Laving with horrid tide of blood, the shore; 

The reptiles poisonous from black mud engendered, 
Transformed to rod — the rod to serpent rendered; 
Day changed to night; cities and deserts wild, 

By swarms of gnats and vermin foul, defiled; 
Mange in the bones; thunders in airy space, 

And all the first-born of a rebel race 

Butchered by Heaven’s avenging angel dire; 
Egypt in mourning, Jews for faith on fire, 


From patrons all the silver vessels bearing, 
And for the theft, celestial blessings sharing; 
For forty summers erring to and fro; 

For calf, some twenty thousand Jews laid low; 
And twenty thousand more to graves consigned, 
Because the females in their loves were kind. 
Then came the Hebrew’s Ravaillac, Aod, 
Murdering his master in the name of God; 
And Samuel, who seized the kitchen knife 
With holy hand from altar, and of life 

Agag bereft, whom he anatomized, 

Because this Agag was uncircumcised; 

Of Bethulie was praised the savior fair, 

Pure folly acting with her charms so rare; 
Baasha the good, who Nadab massacred; 
Achab to death consigned for impious deed, 
Not having outright slaughtered Benhadad; 
King Joash, who was bruised by Josabad; 

In whom the son of Atrabad was seen; 

And famous Athalia, Israel’s queen, 

Sent prematurely to resign her breath, 

So wickedly by Joash doomed to death. 


Dull was the litany and somewhat long, 

While interspersed these brilliant traits among, 
Were mighty deeds detailed in sounding lays, 
Those acts so cherished in remotest days; 
When Sol dissolved and back the ocean ran, 
Transformed to powder was the moon so wan. 
The globe forever changeful was on fire, 
Heaven’s chief a hundred times awoke in ire. 
Ruins and tombs were seen, and seas of blood; 
Yet still beside the silvery current’s flood, 
Milk flowed beneath the olive’s verdant shade; 
Like ram was seen to skip the hill and glade, 
While as the mountains, rams kept jumping too. 
Austin sang praises, to high heaven the due, 


Which threatened loud the conqueror of Chaldee, 
And left the Jewish race in slavery, 

But always broke the teeth of lions dread, 

And crushed the loathsome rampant serpent’s head. 
The fertile currents of the Nile addressed, 
Leviathan and Basilisk suppressed. 


Austin was silent, his Pindaric strain 

Called forth amid the bright empyreal train 

A doubtful murmur — sounds made to infuse 
Ill-favored thoughts on his odaic muse. 

Denis arose, low bent his eyes serene, 

Which straightway reared, displayed his modest mien; 
Before his auditors then bending low, 

As if surprised at their celestial glow; 

Thus seemed he to address the sacred host — 
Encourage that one who admires you most; 
Thrice with humility he lowly bent, 

To counsellors and leading president; 

Then chanted with a tender voice and clear, 

The hymn expert, which ye anon shall hear. 

“Oh! Peter, thou on whom Heaven deigned to raise 
Its church immortal, prithee list my praise; 

Pastor on high, of flocks the faithful friend, 
Master of kings, before whose feet they bend, 
Doctor Divine, Priest, Saintly Father just, 

Of all our Christian kings, support august, 

To them extend thy fostering grace benign, 

Pure are their rights, and all those rights are thine, 
At Rome the Pope ranks chief of sceptred men, 
None doubt it, and if his lieutenant then, 

Bestows on whom he lists this present small, 

“Tis in thy name, for thou dispensest all. 


“Alas! our men of parliament debased, 
Have banished Charles, and impudently placed 
A foreign stock upon the throne of France, 


Taking from son the sire’s inheritance. 
Porter divine, thy benefits oppose 

To this audacity, to ten years’ woes, 

In thy benignity our sufferings ease, 

And of the Palace Court restore the keys.” 


Such was the prelude of St. Denis’ strain; 

He paused awhile, then read with studious pain 
From optics’ corner, glance in Cephas’ eyes, 
Feigning embarrassment in bosom rise. 

Cephas content, upon his front displayed 
Internal proof how self-love was obeyed; 

And to clear up at once the wits confounded 
Of skilful singer, from his lips resounded 

In phrase his own, all tremor to dispel: 
“Continue, Denis; everything goes well.” 


With prudence Denis once more struck the lyre: 
“Mine adversary may have charmed the choir, 
The arm of vengeance hath he loudly praised; 
Whereas my sounding plaudits shall be raised, 
To honor clemency’s bright power with skill, 
Hating is good; but loving’s better still.” 


Denis more confident in voice and mind, 

Then sang in pleasing verse, the shepherd kind, 
Who went in search of sheep that strayed at large, 
And glad on back supported home the charge; 
The farmer bland, whose kindness deigned dispense 
Still to the sluggard workmen recompense 

Who came too late, that diligent for pay, 

He might his toil renew with blush of day; 

The worthy patron who with loaves but five, 

And fishes three, could hunger’s yearnings drive 
From craving multitude; which numbered o’ er, 
Produced to full five thousand ample store. 
Prophet more gentle than austere, whose reign 


Yielded her comfort, in adultery ta’ en; 

Whose feet to Magdalen were not denied, 

But by the sinner, bathed with tears and dried: 

By Magdalen is Agnes’ form designed, 

Denis advantage took of verse refined; 

He well succeeded, and the host above, 

The trait confessing, pardoned guilty love. 
Hailed was of Denis the odaic treasure, 

The prize it gained, and praises without measure, 
Of England’s saint was foiled the boldness dread; 
Austin blushed deep, and skulking, forthwith fled 
Each laughed — through Paradise aloud they bawled. 
E’en so in Paris, bootings once appalled, 

A pedant dull, just like Thersites old, 

Informer vile, a hypocrite most bold, 

Whose recompense was hatred and disdain, 

As in style vulgar, he dared waft a strain; 
Attempting thus our useful arts to smother, 

And hurl his condemnations on each brother. 


Peter of Agnus’ gave Denis two, 

He kissed them reverently, and straight to view, 
Subscribed by twelve elect was seen decree, 
That Albion’s host upon that day should flee 
‘Fore Gallia’s bands, to glory’s conquest led 
By sovereign Charles in person, at their head. 


Incontinent the Amazon of Bar, 

Beheld in air athwart dense cloud afar, 

The form and likeness of her donkey gray, 

As oft a cloud imbued by sunny ray 

Receives impression, and reflects the hue. 
“This day,” she cried, “is glorious to my view, 
All, all is ours — my ass in Heaven I see.” 
Bedford, astounded at this prodigy, 

Halted, and felt invincible no more, 

In Heaven he conned, all petrified the lore, 


That by St. George he was abandoned quite. 

The Briton thinking he beheld outright 

A host, rushed sudden from the town alarmed, 
Its populace by Heavenly impulse charmed, 
Viewing them urged to flight by terror’s spell, 
Forth rushing straight, pursued them all, pell-mell; 
Charles at a distance amidst slaughter strove, 
And to the very camp a passage drove; 

Besieged in turn besiegers now appear; 

Assailed and slaughtered in the front and rear, 

In heaps on borders of their trenches laying, 
Arms, dead and dying wedged, fell fate obeying. 


“Twas even there, upon that fateful plain, 

Thou camest to give thy dauntless valor rein, 
Bold Christopher, by surname Arundel, 

Thy cold indifference — visage hard and fell, 
Tended thy lofty valor to enhance, 

From ‘neath that warlike brow the silent glance 
Examined shrewdly how they fought in Gaul, 
From his important look it seemed to all, 

He loitered there Time’s heavy hours to kill, 
His Rosamore attached, and faithful still 

Like him was cased in steely war’s attire. 

“Tis thus some page we view, or faithful ‘squire, 
His cuirass polished steel, helm gold and burnished, 
With plumage of the peacock gayly furnished, 
Floating o’er crest obedient to the gale; 

For since the day her hand had dared assail, 
And severed head from trunk of Martinguerre, 
Her chief delight had been war’s deeds to dare; 
It seemed that Pallas so renowned for charms, 
Had left the needle for bright feats of arms; 

Or Bradamant, or even Joan the belle; 

Oft she addressed the friend she loved so well, 
Retailing sentiments sublimely grand, 

When lo! some friend, fell foe of Cupid’s band, 


For their mishaps towards Arundel, decreed 
That young La Hire and Poton should proceed, 
And Richemont of no pitying thrill the slave. 


Poton beholding mien so fierce and grave 

Of Albion’s son, felt an indignant glow, 

And toward the babbler poising lance’s blow, 

Entered his flank, and pierced the back clean through, 
Of blood too cold, ran streams of purple hue. 

He fell — he died — the shivered lance still seen, 
Plunged in his corpse, and rolling on the green. 


At this dread sight, this moment of distress, 

No eye saw Rosamore her lover press, 

Nor tear her flaxen locks, nor rend the skies 

With keen affliction’s agonizing cries; 

Nor rail infuriate ‘gainst high Heaven’s decree, 
Not e’en a sigh. “Vengeance” she cried, “for me!” 
When, at the moment Poton from the glade, 
Forward inclined to grasp his battered blade, 

Her naked arm, that arm of power so dread, 
Which with one stroke, had severed when in bed, 
The sconce from hoary chief of robber’s band, 
Clean cut off Poton’s all redoubted hand; 

That dexter fist, for her so fraught with sin, 
Those nerves all hidden ‘neath the fingers’ skin, 
In motion for the last time met the sight; 

Since which brave Poton, never more could write. 


Handsome La Hire, who beamed with valor’s glow, 
Now dealt at Poton’s conqueror a blow — 

A mortal thrust, transpiercing through the heart; 
Falling, the straps of the gold helmet part, 
Discovering neck of rose and lily’s hue, 

Nor was there aught concealed her front from view; 
Her ample tresses streaming o’er her breast, 

Her large blue eyes closed in eternal rest, 


Each trait presenting lovely female face, 

A form for pleasure framed, replete with grace; 
La Hire thus gazing, breathes full many a sigh, 
And weeping, wafts this lamentable cry: 

“Just Heaven, as vile assassin I appear, 

A black huzzar, and not a cavalier: 

My heart and sword foul infamy display, 

Is it permitted thus the fair to slay?” 

But Richemont, always ranking wicked wit, 
Ever obdurate, cried: “La Hire, this fit, 

This fell remorse, has o’er thee too much weight, 
She’s English, and the evil is not great; 
Besides, my gallant friend, she cannot boast 

A maiden’s name, like Joan of Gallia’s host.” 


While thus indulging in such speech profane, 

From arrow’s barbed point he felt the pain, 
Wounded he turned, still more provoked and dread, 
His thrusts both right and left increased the dead: 
Foes, rushing torrent-like, surround his form, 
Himself, La Hire, and nobles brave the storm, 
With soldiers, citizens, all strive their best, 

They kill, they fall, pursue, retire, hard pressed; 

Of bleeding trunks a mount the sod displays, 

And Britons of their dying, ramparts made. 


In this all-sanguinary, dreadful fray, 

To Dunois the King was heard to say: 

“Tell me, in grace, dear bastard, tell me where 

From hence is gone the ever-blooming fair?” 

“Who?” inquired Dunois — when the good King said: 
“Dost thou not know then, whither she is fled?” 

“But who? Alas! she vanished from my sight, 

Ere we were led by lucky chance last night 

To that same fort where Bedford’s stores are centred, 
And into which, we all, without her — entered.” 
“Ne’er fear,” quoth Joan, “restored she soon shall be.” 


“Heaven grant,” quoth Charles, “that she rest true to me, 
For me preserve her.” Thus soft phrases citing, 

Onward they kept advancing still, and fighting. 

At length our hemisphere in night’s dun tomb, 

Showed cloudy mantle of portentous gloom, 

And ended the career, so wondrous new, 

Of grand exploits which good Charles meant to do. 


While thus escaping from the conflict dread, 
The anxious monarch sudden heard it said, 
That tender damsels had paced o’er the glade, 
Their course directing to a forest’s shade; 
Amidst the rest, a form divinely fair, 

With full eye beaming, and of youthful air; 
The smile most tender, skin like satin soft, 

To whom there preached a Benedictine oft, 
Squires gaily decked, with looks around fierce glancing, 
Bold cavaliers upon their palfreys prancing, 
All cased in steel, and gold, and ribbons gay, 
Such the fair riders tended on their way. 

The errant troop had bent its course, I ween, 
For palace, which till then, no eye had seen 
In this sequestered spot — its ample height 
Showing fantastic structure to the sight. 


The King surprised, such wonders rare to see, 
Cried, “Bonneau, those who love will follow me; 
To-morrow with the dawn will I repair 

To view the object of love’s constant care, 

My Agnes; or in death life’s glow I’ll steep.” 

He rested little in the arms of sleep, 

And when phosphoric beam illumed the gray, 
Announcing rosy harbinger of day, 

While yet in Heaven, unharnessed were the steeds 
That wheel bright Phoebus on to blazing deeds, 
The monarch, Dunois, Joan, and eke Bonneau, 
Their saddles vaulted with a joyous glow, 


In search of this all-sumptuous palace led. 

“My grand aim is to find my love,” Charles said; 
“Soon may we join again the British host, 

Her to rejoin, is now what presses most.” 


END OF CANTO XVI. 


CANTO XVII. 


ARGUMENT. 


HOW CHARLES THE SEVENTH, AGNES SOREL, JOAN, DUNOIS, 
LA TRIMOUILLE, ALL BECAME FOOLS. — AND THE MANNER IN 
WHICH THEY REGAINED THEIR SENSES BY THE EXORCISMS OF 
THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER BONIFOUX, THE KING’S 
CONFESSOR. 


OH! what enchanters does this world display, 
Nothing of soft enchantresses to say, 

No more fond weaknesses my soul engage, 

Of fools, the springtime; error’s charming age. 
But, in each era, we deceivers find, 

Puissant sorcerers enchaining mind; 

Bright glory beaming, and in purple dight, 

First wafting you ‘mid Heaven’s all-glowing height, 
To plunge you in the abyss and darksome wave, 
Your draught fell bitterness, your doom the grave: 
Take heed then all, however rich and great, 

Nor ever fondle dangerous men of state, 

And if some sweet enchantment ye would share, 
To greatest kings prefer your witching fair. 


Hermaphrodix, for good purpose thought right 
To rear this pile enclosing Agnes bright, 

To wreak his vengeance on the Gallic lasses, 
On valiant cavaliers, on saints, and asses, 
Whose modesty enforced by Heavenly rites, 
Had braved the power of necromantic flights. 


Whoso that entered this abode so fell, 
Could not, incontinent, his best friend tell; 
His senses, wit, and memory all fled, 
Lethean waters, whereof quaff the dead, 


Or bad wine swallowed by the living soul, 
Condemn him to a far less dire control. 


Beneath grand arch of portico right vast, 

With heavy modern, and antique o’ercast, 

Was seen a brilliant phantom to parade, 
Light-footed, and whose eyes bright fire displayed, 
In gesture quick, with face now prompt — now checked, 
The mien high raised, and form with tinsel decked; 
Unsteady motion ever moved his frame, 

This phantom bore Imagination’s name: 

Not that bright goddess who from heavenly dome, 
O’er Greece presided, and imperial Rome, 

O’er such a host of authors’ glowing lays, 
Dispensing wide her colors’ brilliant rays, 

Her glittering diamonds, and immortal flowers, 
Whose flights to fame aspired from brilliant powers: 
To him who blazed the godlike painter bold, 

Who sang Achilles the renowned of old, 

And Virgil chronicler of Dido’s praise — 

Who warmed alike an Ovid’s amorous lays; 

But that same sprite who common sense abjures, 
Flighty, insipid, scared; who fame insures 

From crowds of authors, ranging at his side, 

By him inspired, who serves them for a guide — 
A Scudéry, Desmarets, and Le Moine 

His gifts received; such favors too conjoin 

To grace new opera, and romancing strain, 

And long he exercised imperial reign 

O’er pulpit, bar, and the theatric crew. 

Close to this pile, Bombast the eye might view, 

A babbling monster in his arms caressed, 

Which the seraphic doctor erst expressed, 

Deep, subtle, versed in energy’s bold page, 
Imagination’s commentating sage, 

Creator of confusion’s dire epoch, 

Of late producing Marie a la Coque; 


Around him, bad bons mots were seen to flit, 
With double meanings, of all fools the wit; 
The equivoque, that aims its shaft awry, 

The lame enigma with its squinting eye; 
Dreams, blunders, presages, in clouds arise, 
And nonsense with a host of silly lies: 

So near some moldering pile, with dusky coat, 
Is seen the bat, and heard the screech-owl’s note. 
This edifice accursed, howe’er it be, 
Constructed was with such dire industry, 

That all who entered were anon bereft 

Of every ray of reason they had left. 


Now scarce had Agnes with her escort passed 
The portal’s threshold of this palace vast, 

Ere she of Bonifoux, confessor grave, 

In love became the veriest faithful slave, 

In him the cherished monarch met her eyes: 

“Oh! thou my hero, and my soul’s dear prize, 
Just Heaven my prayer accords in sending thee; 
Hast thou o’er Britons gained the victory? 

Some wound perchance thy person hath received, 
Be now with armor’s weight by me relieved.” 
With tenderest care, and with affection true, 
Anon she sought to unfrock Bonifoux, 

And to his arms her willing frame commending, 
With eyes inflamed, and neck towards him bending, 
A kiss required, that should be given and ta’en: 
What could thy dread, fair Agnes, then restrain? 
As seeking chin from hair but lately cleared, 
Nought could’st thou feel save tanned and frowsy beard, 
Long prickly hairs by comb imperfect dressed! 
Away ran confessor by dread oppressed, 

The fair forgetting who pursued amain, 

Agnes thus finding nothing but disdain, 

Her pace redoubled, breathing suppliant cries, 

As liquid gems flowed copious from her eyes. 


As each amid the vast enclosure sped, 

One signing cross, while tears another shed, 

Loud sounds were heard and shrieks of dread alarm; 
A touching fair, adorned with every charm, 
Appeared affrighted, holding close embraced, 

The knees of knight with limbs in armor cased, 
Whose vile intention was with wrathful blow, 

To lay the supplicating beauty low. 


Would any credence yield that such a fact, 

Of La Trimouille could prove the savage act; 
Who would at other times with heart elate, 

For Dorothy have braved death’s icy state? 

Her for the fierce Tyrconnel he mistook, 

Though nought resembling, or in trait or look 
That Briton fell; while she her knight then sought, 
Who thus assailed her with fell fury fraught: 
“Object of lasting flame, love’s glowing pride,” 
His form not knowing, thus aloud she cried: 
“Have ye not seen him, who can love impart, 

The knight who sways my palpitating heart, 

Who hither came, that he might rest with me, 
Trimouille so cherished, whither can he be? 
Where is he now? wherefore doth he fly?” 

The knight of Poitou heard this touching cry, 
Unconscious that his mistress breathed her pain; 
He thought some ruthless Briton roared war’s strain, 
Who rushing on him, strove his days to end, 

Thus life with sword in hand he would defend, 
And toward his Dorothy infuriate hied. 

“Soon wilt thou change thy tone,” he loudly cried, 
“Briton disdainful, arrogant, severe, 

Bold Islander, drunk ever with strong beer; 

Well it becomes thee now, such speech to frame, 
And thus dare menace one of my great name, 

I ranking grandson of Poitou’s famed race, 
Whose feats have hurried hence to Hell’s black space 


So many valiant sons of Albion’s crew, 

More generous, bold, and noble far than you; 
What! does thine hand refuse the sword to wield, 
To what vile terrors does thy bosom yield; 

In words the braggart — coward in the feat, 
Albion’s Thersites — England’s roebuck fleet; 
Formed fitly with thy Whigs at home to cry, 
Quick, draw thy broadsword, we’ ll our prowess try; 
So then, unsheathe, I say, or even now, 

That front I’ll scar as the most recreant brow; 

Or if thou wilt not that we strive together, 

Thy monstrous rump I’ll lash with stirrup leather.” 
At this discourse in fearful wrath expressed, 

Pale, fainting, and with fear of death distressed: 

“T am no Briton,” Dorothy cried out — 

“T’m far from such. — How! what art thou about, 
Wherefore am I maltreated thus by thee, 

Why have I rushed into such jeopardy? 

To search for Poitou’s knight was my intent, 

A helpless female ‘tis you thus torment, 

Who bathes your noble knee with tears full fraught.” 
Thus she bespoke him, but her words were nought, 
And La Trimouille, whose folly knew no check, 
Then strove to seize the fair one by the neck; 

The confessor, who in his nimble speed, 

Thus sought from Agnes Sorel to be freed, 

In running tripped and fell between the pair; 

The squire of Poitou strove to grasp his hair, 

But finding none, rolled with him on the ground, 
The arms of Agnes straight his form surround, 
Who on him falling, uttered shrieks of fear, 

And sobs that stayed the course of sorrow’s tear, 
While Dorothy beneath them struggling lay, 

In sad disorder, and in torn array. 


Just in the middle of this novel fight, 
By Bonneau led, King Charles appeared in sight: 


With Dunois bold, and Joan, the maid of Fate, 
Who just had passed this castle’s dreadful gate, 
With fond intent his faithful fair to view; 

Oh! mighty power, Oh! wonder strange and new; 
Scarcely from palfrey had they set foot low, 
Scarce had they passed beneath the portico, 
When each incontinent was reft of brain. 

Of doctors furred in Paris, thus the train, 

With arguments replete ‘neath bonnets square, 
Gravely to Antique Sorbonne all repair; 

Resort of strife, Theology’s drear cell, 

Where disputation and loud uproar dwell; 
Whose sacred temple there they deigned uprear, 
Which beamy reason never yet went near. 

One after t’other comes true reverend wight, 
Steady in mind and air to casual sight; 

Each when at home a very sage is seen, 

Well might he pass for gentle and serene, 

A foe to quarrelling and rather mute, 

Ne’er yielding to extravagant dispute, 

Nay, even some, as long heads might be treated, 
Fools only when upon their benches seated. 


Charles owning joy and tenderness supreme, 
With humid eyes where sparkled ardor’s beam, 
As throes impetuous his warm heart inflamed, 
In tones of languor and of love exclaimed: 

“My mistress chaste — my Agnes ever dear, 
My paradise, sole source of blessings here, 
How often have I lost thy form adored, 

To my desires thou art at length restored, 

Speak now of love, thy form I clasp, I see 

How charming beams that heavenly face on me; 
But thou no longer show’st that slender waist, 
Which erst by me with ease could be embraced, 
Pressing my fingers round thy cestus rare: 
What stomach embonpoint! — What derriére! 


Such of our converse tender is the test, 
Pregnant is Agnes, I shall soon be blessed 
With lovely bastard, who for us will fight, 

I here must graft, ‘mid transports of delight, 
This dawning fruit impregnated by me, 
E’en now upon its tender parent tree; 

Love so ordains it, for the feat I’m wild, 

To rush before this sweet expected child.” 


To whom breathed thus the monarch’s glowing strain? 
To whom addressed he this pathetic vein? 

Who had he thus within embrace so glowing? 

“Twas our fat Bonneau — dusty, sweating, blowing; 
“Twas Bonneau; man to earthly scenes allied, 

Soul ne’er possessed, so deadly stupefied; 

Charles, by an ardent passion hotly pressed, 

With nervous arms his courtier huge caressed 

Down threw him, and our Bonneau ponderous fell 
Upon the troop that scattered lay, pell-mell; 

Which feeling with the shock, his cumbrous load, 
What yells, good Heaven, then filled the vast abode; 
The confessor with germ of sense now graced, 

His paunch so corpulent precisely placed, 

Agnes above, and Dorothy below, 

He rose — then ran as fast as he could go. 


While scarcely breathing, Bonneau panting sped. 
Seized by a fit Trimouille just then was led, 

To think his arms sweet Dorothy embraced, 

And Bonneau’s steps, thus crying out, he chased: 
“Restore my heart, thou hangman — life restore, 
Stop, hear my speech,” — nor words he uttered more; 
But with huge sabre dealt on back rude stroke. 
Bonneau then galled by breastplate’s ponderous yoke, 
Resembling too the massive weight he bore, 

Emitted as from forge tremendous roar, 

Just as when battering hammer loud resounds; 


Fear hastened of his course the unsteady bounds. 
Joan thus beholding Bonneau at full trot, 

And the dire strokes he from assailant got; 

Joan in her helm and armor bright arrayed, 
Followed Trimouille and with good interest paid 
All that on kingly confidant was poured. 

Dunois of gallant knights puissant lord, 

This dire attempt on life could never see, 

Of La Trimouille, his friend in chivalry; 

For him it was the destiny to fight, 

He knew it; but the maid was to his sight, 

A Briton fierce, for blows he ‘gan to burn; 

Her then he banged, while she thrashed him in turn, 
As Poitou’s knight spurred on, with blows distressed 
Poor Bonneau’s hide, with weight of fat oppressed. 


The worthy Charles amid this din and quarrel, 
In Bonneau still thought he saw Agnes Sorel, 
For monarch this the destiny how dire, 

For lover warmed by lover’s tenderest fire; 

No foe his ardent bosom could affright, 

Against an army now prepared to fight. 

These warriors coursing Bonneau’s rear amain, 
As bloody ravishers by Charles were ta’ en; 

On Dunois, straight he fell with sword in hand, 
Round wheeled the bastard to oppose his brand, 
And on his visor dealt tremendous blow; 

Did he Gaul’s monarch in opponent know, 
Himself he would regard with horror’s eye, 
Struck with remorse and shame he’d wish to die; 
His sword alike the warrior Joan assailed, 
Whose glave puissant to requite ne’ er failed, 
And the bold bastard who no terrors knew, 

At once belabored king and mistress too, 

Now right now left his direful weapon wheels, 
And round their heads the rattling tempest peals. 
Stop, charming Dunois — stop all-conquering Joan, 


What tears, what fell regrets your breasts will own, 
When ye shall learn who thus your arms assailed, 
Who ‘twas attacked and o’er whom ye prevailed. 


The knight of Poitou in this dread alarm, 

Let fall from time to time his doughty arm 
Assaulting beauties of the warrior maid; 

Friend Bonneau followed not this soldier’s trade, 
His thick head than the rest less trouble felt, 

All he received but never one blow dealt, 

As running, Bonifoux impelled by dread, 
Maintained the van and thus the cohort led. 

The whirlwind on our wildest rage entailed, 

All against all, assailants and assailed, 

Beating and beaten each in skirmish vile, 

Crying and bawling traversed the vast pile; 

In tears sweet Agnes; Dorothy, fear-chilled, 
Screamed out for help, “My throat is cut, I’m killed,” 
While the confessor fraught with contrite deed, 
Still of the strange procession took the lead. 


Sudden at lattice he on high descried, 

This mansion’s lord, arrayed in hellish pride; 
Hermaphrodix, whose glance was gay to see 
Gaul’s sons tormented with barbarity. 

With laughter bursting, either side he pressed; 
At this good Bonifoux then stood confessed 
The fatal mystery of this empire fell, 

Who quick pronounced it was the work of hell; 
A ray of reason beamed through magic foul, 
His tonsure vast, his long and ample cowl6 
Had served as cuirass to protect his brain, 
Wherefore he recollection could retain 

How Bonneau, after mode antique and good, 
So wisely by forefathers understood, 

In pouch would carry, ne’er to be in fault, 
Cloves, nutmeg, pepper, cinnamon, and salt; 


Our Bonifoux had always book of mass, 

Who straight perceived a fountain clear as glass, 
Whither with salt he sped, and lore full fraught, 
Resolved the foul fiend should by him be caught; 
Anon he ‘gan mysterious rite so rare, 

And muttered low, the imps of sin to scare 

With look demure: “Sanctum Catholicam, 
Papam, Romam, Benedictum Aquam.” 

In Bonneau’s cup the holy water placed, 

Thus armed by Heaven he onwards cunning paced, 
And ere the fiend guessed what was to be done, 
Sprinkled of Alix, the hobgoblin son. 


The burning floods of Styx had less control 

In pagan times o’er every damned soul. 

His thick-tanned hide glowed o’er with many a spark, 
A cloud all smoky, dense, and lowering dark 
The lord enveloped, and his palace too, 

Our band bewildering in night’s darkest hue. 
Still running, each in shades the other sought; 
Just then the palace faded into nought, 

With combat ceased mistakes and errors too, 
They saw aright, their friends each other knew, 
And every brain resumed its wonted place; 
Thus to each hero a short second’s space, 
Restored the little sense some moments lost. 
Folly alas! or wisdom to our cost 

We find in this our poor terrestrial state, 

Are held as nothing by o’erruling fate, 

Whoso could see and not own pleasure’s sway, 
As knights at feet of monk in black array, 
Bestow their blessings, chanted litanies, 

And pardon craved for all their fooleries. 

O! La Trimouille, and you, O royal lover, 

Your raptures, who can paint, what brain discover: 
These words alone were heard to rend the air — 
“My all, my king!” “My Agnes chastely fair!” 


““Tis you!” ““Tis thou!” “Sweet moments, hours of bliss!” 
Embracing then — and then the tender kiss; 
Questions by hundreds, and in haste replies; 
Faulty their tongues in uttering thoughts that rise; 
The monk aloof and with paternal glance, 
Muttered his prayers, and eyed them all askance. 
The handsome bastard and fair maiden blessed, 
In modest terms their tenderness expressed; 

And the companion of their loves so rare, 
Raising the head as well as voice in air, 
Discordant octave thundering, space was torn, 
His throat thus issuing strain from lecher’s horn; 
At this rare braying, Heaven’s loud chanticleer — 
All was dismay and Nature shrunk with fear 
Quite horror-struck, as Joan beheld amazed, 

The magic bastions of this palace razed, 

A hundred brazen gates and towers of steel. 

Thus anciently to serve Hebraic weal, 

When word was given for trumpets loud to blow, 
Down instant fell the walls of Jericho, 

To powder crumbled, lo! with the earth they lie, 
For such rare doings now, the time’s gone by. 


The palace then, with brilliant gold enchased, 
Sublime in structure and by sin debased, 
Became an ample monastery soon; 

Changed was the chapel into grand saloon; 
The boudoir, where this mighty lord of crimes 
Wallowed as passion’s slave, in former times 
Was changed into a sanctuary straight; 

The potent order was, of ruling fate 

That hall of banqueting unchanged should be, 
Thenceforth entitled, the Refectory, 

There are the viands blessed and rosy wine. 
Joan’s heart aspiring towards the saints benign, 
On Orleans bent, on Rheims and Coronation, 
To Dunois spoke: “Blessed is each operation, 


As well in love, as great designs ‘gainst evil; 
Now we have hope; I’m certain that the Devil 
Has done his worst, nor can he now do more.” 
Yet speaking thus, Joan was mistaken sore. 


END OF CANTO XVII. 


CANTO XVIII. 


ARGUMENT. 
DISGRACE OF CHARLES AND HIS GOLDEN TROOP. 


I KNOW not in this world’s historic page, 
Nor hero, man of wealth or even sage, 
Prophet or Christian, ranking faith his forte, 
Who has not of some rascal been the sport, 
Or now ‘tis jealousy that scowls on merit, 
Or else the workings of an evil spirit. 


Thus Providence at all times put to trials 
Good monarch Charles by unforeseen denials; 
Sadly from cradle was he reared in sooth, 
Pursued by the Burgundian from his youth; 
By sire deprived of rights, he felt distress; 
The Parliament Parisian, near Gonesse, 

Tutor of Kings, adjourned their pupils there, 
And bound on English brow Gaul’s lily rare. 
Of mass and weal deprived, he’d errant stray, 
And scarcely ever would prolong his stay 

At one fixed spot. Friend, mistress, uncle, mother, 
Always by one betrayed or else the other. 

An English page partakes his Agnes’ smiles; 
Hell sends Hermaphrodix with fateful wiles, 
Dire magic spells to turn his store of brains: 
On every side he shuns misfortune’s banes, 
Yet suffers all to Heaven’s decree resigned, 
Thus fate forgives his sins, humanely kind. 


Alert and brave of lovers was the escort, 

Far journeying then from that bewitching fort, 
Where Beelzebub caused senses all to veer, 
Of Bonneau, Agnes, and each cavalier; 


By skirts of sombre forest rode each knight, 
Which by the name of Orleans since is hight. 
Tithonus’ spouse had scarcely risen so high, 

To mingle matin gleams with night’s drear dye, 
When from afar are seen some sergeants there, 
With short-cut aprons and in bonnets square, 

On corselet half way down, the eye might see, 
Quartered with powdered lilies, leopards three: 
Halting, the monarch then with care surveyed 

A troop, that squatting near the forest laid; 

Some paces onward moved Dunois and Joan. 
Agnes, whose bosom throbbed with love alone, 
Charles thus bespoke: “Let’s go, let’s fly, my sire!” 
Joan onward sped still nearer to inquire, 

And saw a wretched troop in couples bound, 

With fronts abashed and eyes enchained to ground. 
“Alas! some knights I view,” quoth heroine beauty, 
“Who captives are, and therefore ‘tis our duty, 
From bondage straight to free this faithful train; 
Come, Bastard, come; and let’s anon make plain 
What Dunois is, and Joan of Arc the maid.” 

With lance in rest, these words were quick obeyed; 
Rushing on troop that guarded heroes true, 

Joan’s aspect fierce no sooner struck their view, 
With dauntless Dunois, and still more the ass, 
Than with light steps scoured nimbly o’er the grass, 
These would-be brave, like hares that timid glide; 
Joan instant owned transporting flush of pride, 
And thus extolled outright the hand-cuffed train — 
Bold knights that drooped, oppressed by Albion’s chain: 
“Your monarch thank who saves ye from this thrall, 
His hand salute, then follow one and all, 

And vengeance wreak on Briton’s stubborn band.” 
The troop though thus addressed with offer bland, 
With eyes bent low a sullen air proclaimed; 
Impatient reader, would you have them named, 
Would you inquire what was this noble crew, 


By Joan impelled such valiant feats to do? 

These knights were wretches framed to grace the cord, 
Who reaped in Paris, for deserts, reward, 

Marching on back of Amphitrite to row, 

Whose trappings formed were their old trade to show; 
Good Charles the pitying sigh could not control: 
“Alas!” said he, “these objects in my soul 

Have deep implanted the keen shaft of pain; 

What! shall the Britons in my empire reign? 

“Tis their decrees my subjects now obey, 

For them alone the multitude must pray; 

Their fiat every cruel edict rallies, 

Thus doomed, poor souls, from Paris go to galleys.” 
Charles, who compassion’s thrill could not restrain, 
Moved courteous toward the leader of this train, 
Who at the front appeared of cavalcade; 

No scoundrel better could depict his trade; 

His long chin shaded by a beard uncouth, 

His rolling glance, more lying than his mouth, 

To earth directed with ambiguous squint; 

His red joined eyebrows, full of cunning’s dint 
Were indexes of fell deceit and fraud, 

Abuse and boldness stamped his forehead broad; 
Remorse and laws despised no duty bound, 

Foam dewed his mouth, as teeth he constant ground. 


The sycophant beholding thus his prince, 
Seemed humbly his devotion to evince, 

Bent low his gaze, then softened and composed 
That visage, which his haggard crimes disclosed: 
Just so the mastiff that with daring gaze, 

Its thirst of blood with sudden growl betrays, 
Which master viewing fawns about him gay, 
And licks his hand discoursing in this way, 
Lolling for bread, carnivorous thoughts asleep, 
As sweetly docile as the harmless sheep: 

Or such as to our mental eyes portrayed 


The Daemon ‘scaping from Tartarian shade, 
Alike concealing talons and the tail, 

With false mien striving o’er us to prevail, 

In whom you Anchoret fresh cropped we greet, 
Better to tempt Nun Rose, or maid discreet. 


By artful felon thus, Gaul’s monarch cheated, 
With kind commiseration then was greeted; 

Such converse affable all fears allayed: 

“Tell me,” quoth Charles, “poor devil, what’s thy trade, 
Thy name, thy birthplace, and for what foul deed, 
The Chatelet has indulgently decreed 

That thou henceforth shouldst row on Provence’ main?” 
Whereto the culprit thus made known his pain: 
“All-bounteous Sire, who heed’st the sufferer’s cry, 
My name is Fréron, and of Nantes am I, 

I love the Lord with ardor nought can smother, 

For certain time I ranked a convent’s brother; 
Their morals as of old my mind retains, 

To save young children I took wondrous pains; 
Passed were my days in virtue’s pure intents, 
‘Neath charnel house yclept of Innocents: 

Of my rare genius, Paris saw the feats, 

Dearly to Lambert I sold all my sheets; 

Full well I’m known in Maubert’s famous square, 
And justice above all was done me there; 

Some who devotion lacked gave truth dread shock, 
Reproaching me with vices of the frock, 

With mundane sins — swindling to theft allied — 
But I have always conscience on my side.” 

The monarch heard with pity all he said; 

“Console thyself,” he cried, “and nothing dread. 
Now tell me, friend, if comrades who with thee, 
For Marseilles speeding on like embassy, 

Were all as thou art, good and honest race?” 

“Ah!” Fréron cried, “I swear by Christian grace, 
As for myself — for each I’ Il answer bold, 


Since every one is cast in self-same mould. 

The Abbé Guyon marching at my side, 

Is worthy love, that cannot be denied; 

To him no mischief-making lies pertain, 

Ne’er vile, nor dealing out detraction’s strain. 
Brave Master Chaumeix ‘neath his visage low, 
A proud heart bears fraught with audacious glow, 
For doctrine too, he’d suffer whipping sound; 
There’s famous Gauchat, who might well confound 
Jew rabbis all — on text and note, rare chief. 
See yonder advocate without a brief, 

Who left for heavenly bliss the wrangling bar, 
That Sabatier, than honey sweeter far: 

Ah! choicest wit! saint, priest, and tender heart; 
Tis true he played his master trait’rous part 

But void of malice, little gleaned from coffer: 
He sold his faith to him who most would offer, 
He trafficked, just like me, in libel writs; 

And where’s the harm? We live but by our wits, 
Employ us, and we all will faithful be. 

Laurels and glory in these times we see 

Have come to authors e’en of charnel houses; 
Our great success vile envy’s wrath arouses, 

Of scribes, of heroes, such the fate we view, 

Of brilliant wits, and devotees a crew, 

Since virtue ever was lampooned, poor thing. 
Who knows this better than my noble king?” 


While breathing thus his soft seductive lays, 

Two melancholy forms met Charles’s gaze, 

Whose hands concealed huge fronts: the monarch cried, 
“Name those so bashful doomed to stem the tide.” 


“You there behold,” quoth scribe of weekly sheet, 
“Two, the most virtuous and the most discreet 

Of those condemned on wave to tug the oar; 
Fantin is one, preaching too great his lore, 


Humble with them — to small folks débonnaire, 
His piety the living chose to spare, 

And store of goodly deeds at once to hide, 

Those he confessed and robbed, just as they died. 
The other’s Grizel, who young nuns directed, 
Who secret favors of his flock neglected, 

But sagely piled up hoards for Heaven above, 
His soul replete with pure and saintly love 

The pelf despised, yet owned of fear the thrall, 
Lest to ungodly hands the gold should fall. 


“As for the noble wight you see in rear, 

He’s my support, La Beaumelle ever dear; 

Of scoundrels ten, who sold their wits to me 
Though vilest, yet most faithful found, was he: 
Absent in mind, yet sometimes ‘tis averred, 
When to support the Christian tenets spurred, 
He, for his own, a neighbor’s purse mistook; 
Besides, you find such wisdom in his book, 
For feeble wits, he also knows so well, 

How dangerous ‘tis the naked truth to tell, 
That light, deceptive is, to foolish eyes, 
Which thus are hoodwinked; wherefore scribe so wise, 
So horrible, beholding her to sight, 

Resolved he never would her themes indite: 
For me, I here aver, most gracious sire, 

In you I see a hero I admire; 

This, from my pen posterity shall learn, 

Save those whom calumny would make you spurn, 
And with her breath pestiferous blacken 0’ er; 
From nets of impious men the good restore: 
Avenge us, save us, pay us; and outright, 
Honor of Fréron: — we for you will write.” 


From him, pathetic speech applauding burst 
For Salic law; the British race he cursed, 
Proving that soon without war’s slaughtering ill, 


The state he’d rescue with a goose’s quill. 

Sage Charles admired this doctrine so profound, 
Dispensing sweetest smiles on all around, 

And with compassion too assurance gave, 

That each might thenceforth his protection crave. 
Agnes, who heard this touching interview, 

Felt tenderest sympathy her soul imbue. 

Her heart was good: the fair to love resigned, 

To gentleness is ever more inclined 

Than heroine or belle to prudery prone: 

My king,” quoth she, “this day you needs must own, 
Propitious proves to this most wretched race, 
Since on contemplating your royal face 

Bliss they enjoy, and broken are their chains; 
Yours is a front where grace celestial reigns; 

Of legal men, how daring is the band, 

For masters acting who usurp your land. 

Tis thee, my love, they should alone obey, 
They’re pedants all in judges’ false array; 

I’ve seen the race of these same inkstand heroes, 
Who for the good of kings are tutoring Neroes, 
Proud race and tryants vile, in sable dight, 

Who revenues of pupil thieve outright; 

Before them citing him with daring frown, 

And gravely confiscating thus his crown: 

These worthy people crouching at your knee, 
Like you are treated by their bold decree, 

Protect them all; yours is a common cause, 
Avenge their wrongs, proscribed by self-same laws.” 


This tender speech touched deep the monarch’s mind, 
His soul to clemency’s bright thrill inclined. 

The heart of Joan by feeling ne’er unstrung, 

To Charles maintained that each one should be hung, 
That Fréron, and all those of such a trade, 

Were but to ornament the gallows made. 

Dunois on wisdom more profoundly bent, 


Thus spoke, as able soldier, mind’s intent: 

“We oft lack troops,” quoth he, “in war’s alarms 
We stand in need of backs, of legs, and arms; 
These fellows have them: in adventures fell, 
Assaults, long marches, combatings, pell-mell, 
We little stand in need of such as write, 

Enlist them all, and by to-morrow’s light, 

Instead of oar let each a musket bear; 

Paper to daub in city was their care, 

Let them prove useful now on battle plain.” 

The monarch relished well great Dunois’ strain, 
As at his knees appeared this worthy crew, 
Sighing and bathing them with sorrow’s dew; 

To pent-house of the fort they went enrolled, 
Where Agnes, Charles, and all his Troop of Gold, 
The dinner o’er, delicious evening spent, 

With Bonneau, Agnes on good deeds intent, 
Took heed that each should share of food a hoard, 
The ample refuse of the royal board. 


Charles at the supper having gaily fed, 

Anon with Agnes hied him to his bed; 

When each awakening, from the couch arose, 
Surprised were seen, no doublet, gown, nor clothes, 
For ruffles, Agnes vainly turned the eye, 

Her necklace boasting pearls of yellow dye, 
Portrait of royal love she found no more. 

Fat Bonneau, treasurer of all the store, 

In narrow purse (sure gold was ne’er kept faster) 
No longer found the treasures of his master. 
Clothes, vessels, linen, vanished to a rag, 

The scrawling cohort ‘neath the unfurled flag 

Of Nantes famed gazetteer — with zealous pain, 
Had during night performed legerdemain; 

Easing of equipage thus light their sire, 

Sham warriors these, when true ones with real fire, 
As Plato says, no luxury e’er needed. 


To ‘scape secure through by-ways they proceeded, 
And at the pot-house then divided spoil, 

Where written, they produced with sagest toil, 
Of Christian moral treatises, the treasure, 

Upon contempt of wealth and mundane pleasure. 
“Twas proved as brothers, men were all allied, 
Born equal, and all good things to divide; 

And miseries too, dispensed from Heaven above, 
Living in common, to share social love. 

This saintly book, which since has met our eyes, 
Contains a commentary, wondrous wise 

To tutor and direct the heart and mind, 

With preface, and to reader, counsel kind. 


With dread assailed, the troop of clement sire 

Became alike a prey to troubles dire, 

O’er plain, through wood, the band they strove to trace, 
As good Phineas erst the prince of Thrace: 

Eneas, too, renowned for pious mind, 

Who quite aghast with fright, betrayed short wind, 
When to their very teeth, just at midday, 

The glutton harpies, ravenous for their prey, 

From caverns rushing, borne on outstretched wings, 
Pouncing devoured the dinner of these kings. 


Timid was Agnes, Dorothy in grief; 

To veil their charms appeared no kind relief, 
While Treasurer so loud roared out his pain, 
From peals of laughter they could not refrain. 
“Ah!” Bonneau cried, “a loss so great before, 
We ne’er experienced amid combat’s roar; 
The rascals have ta’en all — I die with grief; 
Why did my king accord them kind relief? 
Such is the recompense indulgence gains, 
“Tis thus we’re paid by men of brilliant brains.” 
Agnes commiserating, Agnes kind; 

Forever courteous, always bland of mind, 


Anon replied: “My dear and fat Bonneau, 

‘Fore Heaven take heed, nor let this ill-starred blow, 
With new disgust inspire you ‘gainst these men, 
Who wield of authors the prolific pen. 

Good writers have I known, of that I’m sure, 
Possessing hearts just like their hands as pure; 
Who, without robbing, love their master dear, 
Doing all good, nor suffering soul to hear; 
Lauding bright virtue, or in prose or verse, 

Her feats in acting, abler to rehearse; 

Fruit of their labors is the public weal, 

As pleasures soft, the weight from labors steal, 
They touch the heart, ears own the dulcet sound, 
Cherished are they, and if Frelons are found 

In this our era, bees alike abound.” 

“Alas!” quoth Bonneau, “what care I for these, 
Such trifles vain, your Frelons and your bees, 
Tis meet we dine, and I my purse have lost.” 
Each now essayed to calm his temper crossed, 
Like heroes to all hardships fell inured, 
Prepared to soften all the ills endured; 

Sole remedy no doubt, in such disgrace, 

Was Safely to regain anon the place 

Well stocked with magazines of Charles benign, 
And amply stored with tons of rosy wine. 

Our gallant cavaliers but half equipped, 

And fair ones, too, of richest vestments stripped, 
Weary and scant arrayed, rode Fort to view, 

One foot half clad, the other void of shoe. 


END OF CANTO XVII. 


CANTO XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 


DEATH OF THE BRAVE AND TENDER TRIMOUILLE AND OF THE 
CHARMING DOROTHY. — THE OBDURATE TYRCONNEL 
BECOMES A MONK OF THE ORDER OF CHARTREUX. 


O DIREFUL War, of Death the sister dread, 

The cut-throat’s right — or Hero’s as ‘tis said; 
Thou monster bloody from the loins derived 

Of Atropos; — how have thy crimes deprived 
This earth of souls.’ Tis thou inspirest those fears 
Wide-spreading devastation, blood, and tears. 
But when the pangs of gentle love combine 

With those of Mars — ah! when the hand benign 
Of lovers kind, by favors quite subdued, 

With stream from heart adored becomes imbrued, 
And that her breath to save, he’d life lay low, 

As ill-directed dagger deals the blow, 

Piercing that bosom, glowing lips so oft 

Have sealed with love’s ecstatic transports soft; 
Thus seeing closed on light of radiant day, 

Those eyes that erst beamed naught but love’s pure ray; 
A scene like this more terror far imparts, 

To bosoms blessed with sympathetic hearts, 
Than hosts of warriors, earning mundane doom, 
By monarchs fee’d to gallop to the tomb. 


Charles thus encircled by his royal train, 

The fatal gift of reason had reta’en, 

(That gift accursed which men so loudly boast) 
But to seek combats ‘mid opposing host; 

To city’s bulwarks now they wend their way, 
This castellated pile their surest stay, 

Wherein of Mars the magazines were stored 


Of glittering lances, pointed spears a hoard, 

And cannon cast by Hell’s infernal spite, 

To hurl us headlong to the realms of night; 

In distance turrets greeted now their view, 

Fast trotting thither Knights their course pursue, 
Replete with hope and warmed by valor’s glow; 
But La Trimouille, in whom the chief we know 
Of Poitou’s knights, and lover the most kind, 
Now slowly ambling with his fair behind, 

And of his flame conversing on the way, 

Thus from the path direct was led astray. 

In valley watered by a limpid flood, 

Deeply embosomed in a cypress wood, 

By nature reared in pyramidic form, 

Whose tops a century had braved the storm, 

Was seen a cave where oft the Naiads fair 

And the Sylvani tasted cooling air, 

A crystal stream, which subterranean strayed, 
There forming sheet where twenty cascades played, 
Near which was spread a carpet ever green: 

The wild thyme there, and balmy mint were seen, 
The fragrant jonquil, and the jasmine white, 
Seemed all the neighboring shepherds to invite; 
Whispering: “Upon this couch of love recline.” 
Our youth of Poitou heard the call benign 

From heart’s recess, sweet Zephyr’s sighs engage — 
The time, the place, his tenderness, his age, 

But more than all his charmer fanned the fire. 
Their steeds they left, both glowing with desire, 
And side by side on turf their transports lulled, 
As now sweet flowers, now kisses rich they culled. 
Venus and Mars regarding from above, 

Objects ne’er saw more worthy of their love; 
From forest’s deep recesses, echoed round 

Of gazing wood nymphs the applauding sound. 
The sparrows, pigeons too, linked in warm fetter, 
Example took, and learned to love the better. 


In this same wood, a chapel’s structure rose, 
Sacred to such as in death’s arms repose; 
Whither foregoing eve, to grave was borne 

The corpse of Chandos, from earth’s region torn; 
Two parish clerks in surplices all white, 

Of De profundis long rehearsed the rite; 

To this sad service, Paul Tyrconnel sped, 

Not from a taste for pure devotion led, 

But through attachment for departed knight; 
Brother he ranked of Chandos, bold in fight, 
Haughty like him, debauched and void of fear; 
Stranger to love, nor ever shedding tear, 

He still for Chandos cherished friendship’s germ, 
And in his wrath to this incitement firm, 

Swore by just Heaven his vengeance should be wrought, 
More spurred by passion than with pity fraught. 


He through the corner of a casement spied 

The palfreys ‘twain then grazing side by side; 
Toward them he moves: they kicking hied away, 
Direct to fountain where our lovers lay 

Yielding in secret to the soft control, 

Themselves excepted — seeing not a soul. 

Bold Paul Tyrconnel, whose inhuman mind 

To neighbor’s pleasures ever proved unkind, 
Grinding his teeth, exclaimed: “Ye souls most vile, 
“Tis thus then, ye with transports base must defile 
A hero’s tomb — insulting his remains, 

Refuse of courts, which nothing pure retains, 

Base foes, when some brave Briton yields to fate, 
“Tis thus the rare event ye celebrate; 

To outrage his loved manes you presume, 

And act your wanton frolics on his tomb. 

Speak recreant knight, in thee do I behold, 

Made for a court — by softest spells enrolled, 

The man whose weak arm — chance — directed gave 
Death to the bravest warrior of the brave? 


What, no reply, and ogling still the fair, 

No shame thou feel’st, thy heart can nothing dare?” 
To this address Trimouille at length replied: 

“No sword of mine with his life’s blood was dyed, 
Heaven that conducts all heroes to renown, 

Can, as it lists, accord the victor’s crown; 

‘Gainst Chandos I with honor strove to shine, 
Fate willed a hand more fortunate than mine 
Should seal on plain of Mars its dread decree, 
And there cut short at once his destiny, 

Thus I perhaps, ere morning’s ray we view, 

May punish in my turn, some Briton too.” 


As freshening breezes which in murmurs creep, 
And whistling ruffle surface of the deep, 

Swell high their roar, and wrecking barks on strand, 
Spread horror o’er the surface of the land; 

So fierce Tyrconnel and Trimouille in rage, 
Prepared in direful duel to engage. 

Urged by these terms of wrath and menace dread, 
Of cuirass each bereft, nor helm on head, 

The Poitou knight upon the flowery glade, 

Had near his charming fair of Milan laid 

Lance, morion, breastplate, glave, his limbs to free 
And trappings all the more at ease to be. 

Who in amours requires a ponderous blade? 
Tyrconnel always marched in armor ‘rayed, 

But he within illumined fane had placed 

His polished cuirass — helm with gold enchased 
In charge of squire — with costly brassets too, 
The shoulder-belt alone appeared in view 
Appendant, bearing his broad glittering brand; 

He drew it — La Trimouille was quick at hand, 
Prepared the brutal Islander to brave, 

Springing with lightsome bound, he grasped his glave; 
Then waved it high with choler boiling o’ er, 
Crying: “Thou monster cruel, list my lore, 


What merit thy deserts, thou soon shalt feel, 
Cut-throat, that in hypocrisy can deal; 

Thus coming with impertinence in view 

Of lovers to molest the rendezvous!” 

So speaking, on the Briton bold he burst. 

In Phrygia, Menelaus and Hector erst 

Roared menaces and dealt death-dooming blow, 
‘Fore Helen guilty, and o’er-fraught with woe. 


From cave, air, sky, and forest echoes rose, 
Responsive to sad Dorothea’s woes, 

Love never with such thrills her breast had fired, 
Nor had she felt her tender heart inspired 

With equal pain: — what, on the very green, 

Of pure voluptuousness so late the scene: 
“All-potent Heaven, and must I even here, 

Lose what I hold on earth supremely dear? 
Adored Trimouille! barbarian, stay thy rage 
And let my timid breast this wrath assuage.” 


Exclaiming thus, from dread of fear beguiled, 

She flew with outstretched arms, eyes sparkling wild, 
And rushing ‘twixt the combatants distressed, 
The gallant lover’s alabaster breast, 

Soft as the satin, idolized, adored, 

Was by a grievous wound already gored; 

From blow terrific, parried off with pain, 

The knight thus galled, his rage could not restrain, 
And headlong rushed the Briton to subdue, 

But Dorothy was just between the two. 

O God of love! O Heaven! O direful blow! 

What faithful lover e’er the truth shall know 

And not with floods of tears bedew my flight, 
When the most tender, true, and lovely knight, 
Blessed with unnumbered favors of his fair, 

Of belle could strike the breast beyond compare; 
That fateful steel, that dread ensanguined blade 


Transpierced the heart for love’s warm transports made, 
Which ever burned for him her soul desired; 

She staggered, sighing forth, as she expired: 
“Trimouille, sole monarch of my heart.” — But death, 
Grim spectre, seized upon her fleeting breath, 

She felt it, glancing once more on the light 

Those eyes unclosed, which an eternal night 

Was soon to seal: — her feeble hand — the breast 
Still of her lover with warm ardor pressed, 

Vowing to cherish an immortal glow, 

Forth ebbed her life, in sighs and sobbings low, 

“T love! — I love!” — In faltering accents broke, 
Such the last words this faithful fair one spoke. 

Twas all in vain — Alas! Trimouille revered 

Heard naught — for now to him death’s shades appeared 
His form surrounding, as beside her charms, 

Of memory ‘reft, he slumbered in her arms, 

Bathed in her blood, and yet not knowing aught. 

At sight so tender, yet with horror fraught, 

Aghast and chilled, awhile Tyrconnel stood, 

His senses fled, and frozen was life’s flood: 

So erst, if heathen records tell us true, 

Was Atlas, whom no feeling could subdue, 

When for obduracy, ‘twas Heaven’s decree, 

Changed into flinty rock his form should be. 


But pity, gentle nature’s soft behest, 
Dispensed to quell the fury of the breast, 
Awoke at length within his hardened heart, 
He joined the fair, assistance to impart, 

And found two miniatures on neck so fair, 
Portraits preserved by Dorothy with care 
Through all adventures, and for times long past, 
In one Trimouille, with azure eyes was cast 
And flaxen locks, possessing beauty’s trace, 
With softness, energy — with courage, grace, 
United there; combining each soft art. 


“Ah;” quoth Tyrconnel, “he deserved a heart;” 
But at the other semblance loud his cry, 

For lo! his portrait there enchained his eye; 

He gazed, beholding trait for trait designed; 

Oh what surprise! — as straight he called to mind, 
That journeying once to Milan’s famous town. 
He Carminetta knew of high renown, 

Gallant and noble, kind to Albion’s race; 

When quitting, after months elapsed, that place, 
She pregnant proving, complaisantly he 

Gave, to destroy of absence the ennui, 

This portrait, traced by the all-skilful hand 

Of great Bellini, chief of Lombard band: 

Twas Dorothy’s own mother: — truth how dire, 
All was revealed: — Tyrconnel proved her sire. 


Though haughty he, indifferent and cold, 

His heart if probed would generous germs unfold; 
When by such characters the bitter draught 

Of poignant agony is amply quaffed, 

Its dire effects impressions strong impart, 

Which ne’ er assail an ordinary heart 

Too open to receive warm passion’s flow; 

As brass or steel more powerfully glow 

Than rushes burnt, when trifling flame they meet — 
Our Briton viewed his daughter at his feet 

Who death had glutted with her cherished blood, 
Her he considered, as from eyes a flood 

Of tears fast flowed, he ne’er had wept before; 

With streams he bathed her, kissing o’er and o’er, 
His loud cries echoing through the woods around, 
As fraught with anguish, he breathed grief profound; 
And cursing fortune, war, and direful death, 

Fell quite o’ercome bereft of voice and breath. 

Thy lids unclosed at sounds so fraught with fate, 
Trimouille, once more thou saw’st the day, and straight, 
For the remaining light possessed no charm, 


Shuddering thou didst withdraw thy murderous arm, 
Which had with agonizing fervor pressed 

The lily beauties of that cherished breast; 

Thy sword hilt placing on the ensanguined plain, 
Upon its point then rushing on amain, 

Transpierced by mortal blow, with crimson tide 

Of heart’s warm blood soon was thy mistress dyed. 


At screams thus uttered by the chief distressed, 

The squires and priests inquiring, round him pressed, 
Affrighted gazing at the cruel deed, 

Their stony hearts, as well as his could bleed, 

And, but for them, Tyrconnel by self-doom, 

Lovers had followed to the silent tomb. 


At length the horror of his anguish o’ er, 

And master of his faculties once more, 

He caused the clay-cold lovers to be placed 
On litter, formed by lances interlaced; 

Thus were they borne by knights in sad array, 
To royal camp, moistening with tears the way, 


Tyrconnel, who made violence his guide, 

And ever prompt on matters to decide, 

From the dread hour this fatal deed took place, 
Detested woman, maid, all nature’s face; 

His beard grew long, no valet with him sped, 
Mournful his eye, nor word he ever said; 

His heart sore pent, and in this sombre mood, 
To Paris roamed, leaving Loire’s limpid flood. 
Ere long he gained at Calais ocean’s strand, 
Embarked, and safely trod his native land, 
There took the frock, in sainted pile to dwell 
Of Bruno’s monks, his ennui to dispel. 
Himself and mundane joys for Heaven resigned, 
Spurning his state, as well as all mankind; 
And thus with thoughts on melancholy bent, 


His days were passed in everlasting Lent; 
“Twas there he lived, no sentence e’er breathed he, 
And yet, he never proved a devotee. 


As monarch Charles and Joan the warrior maid 
Beheld thus pass the mourning cavalcade, 

No sooner they the generous pair espied, 

Happy so long, and erst bright beauty’s pride; 

All bathed in blood, their forms with dust besmeared, 
Then struck with dread, each personage appeared, 
While every eye the glistening drops distilled, 
Each sympathetic heart with anguish thrilled. 

In Troy they wept not thus, the bloody day, 

When Hector of grim death became the prey; 

As when Achilles, crowned by victory, 

So justly famous for his modesty, 

Caused him with gentleness to be dragged round, 
His feet made fast, head trailing on the ground 
Behind his car; that o’er the slaughtered rolled — 
For fair Andromache, at least we’re told 

A living widow was, when spouse passed 0’ er 
The Styx — to visit Hell’s infernal shore. 


Agnes, the lovely Agnes, shook by fears, 

Whose arms the King entwined, subdued by fears, 
Exclaimed: “Alas! my love, we thus some day, 
May both to charnel house be borne away; 

Ah! that my soul, as well as body too, 

May ever be united, dear, to you.” 


At these soft words, each heart felt weight oppress 
Of timid sorrow, feminine distress; 

When lo! the maid assuming martial tone, 

Organ of masculine courage all her own, 

Cried out: ““Tis not by wailings, and by sighs, 

By tears, by sobbings, and such doleful cries, 
That we may vengeance for love’s sufferers take, 


“Tis blood! let’s arm to-morrow for his sake; 
Behold O King, of Orleans yonder walls, 

Sad ramparts, subject now to Britain’s thralls, 
Its plains still smoking, by fell carnage fed 

Of those who by your royal prowess bled, 

As in your suite the Gallic legions went; 

Let us prepare, pursue the grand intent; 

This debt is due to bleeding shades we see 

Of La Trimouille and his loved Dorothy; 

“Tis meet a king should conquer and not weep, 
Sweet Agnes, in oblivion quick ensteep 

Those soft emotions of a gentle heart, 

Agnes, to royal lover should impart 

Thoughts worthier of his crown and station high.” 
“Leave me alone!” quoth Agnes, “Jet me cry!” 


END OF CANTO XIX. 


CANTO XX. 


ARGUMENT. 


HOW JOAN FELL INTO A STRANGE TEMPTATION. — TENDER 
TEMERITY OF HER ASS. — AND THE NOBLE RESISTANCE OF 
OUR MAID. 


FRAGILE is man and woman too, my friend, 
Wherefore take heed, on virtue ne’er depend; 
The vase though fair, is only formed of clay, 
“Tis easy broken; mend it, true, you may; 

The enterprise is difficult and rare; 

This precious vessel, to preserve with care 
Untarnished — is a vision: this believe, 
Which none attains, witness the spouse of Eve; 
Old Lot and Samson, ‘reft of both his eyes; 
David the saintly; Solomon the wise; 

And you, fair sex, foremost of all enrolled 

In the new Testament as well as old; 

In page of history, and e’en in fable; 

I pardon, sex devout, your minds unstable, 
Your little errings and caprices quaint, 

Your soft refusals and each charming feint; 
But, I must own, some acts my reason views, 
Some kinds of tastes I never can excuse. 

An ape, a very puppy have I seen, 

Fat, squat, and tanned — frowsy ‘neath linen clean, 
E’en as a youth caressed within your arms — 
I feel distressed for your bright tender charms; 
An ass perhaps with wings is ten times greater 
Than coxcomb dizened, or dull Petit Maitre; 
To you I’ve consecrated, sex divine, 

The gift poetic of celestial nine, 

For your instruction now ‘tis fit ye learn, 

How of our Joan, a fine gray ass could turn 


The martial brain for momentary season 

And lead astray her virgin thoughts from reason; 
It is not I— ‘tis old Tritemus sage, 

That worthy Abbé who indites this page. 


Monk Grisbourdon, who shared of damned the lot, 
Direful, at bottom of his cauldron hot, 
Blaspheming ever, sought occasion still, 

To wreak on Joan of Arc some vengeful ill, 
Before whose sabre, when on earth he shrunk, 
Which of its tonsured sconce, deprived the trunk. 
Aloud he cried: “O Beelzebub, my sire, 

With some dread sin, ah! canst thou not inspire 
The mind of Joan severe, and seal her fall? 
Methinks thou’rt urged to this by honor’s call.” 
While speaking thus, arrived from passing Styx, 
With rage o’er-boiling, foul Hermaphrodix, 

The holy water glistening on his cheek, 

The beast amphibious, vengeance fell to wreak, 
Came to consult of every sin, the sire: 

Behold the trio met, thus to conspire 

Against our Joan. Alas! in love’s soft trade, 
Fewer are needed to seduce a maid: 

Long had it been to gracious three revealed, 
That Joan of Arc, ‘neath petticoat concealed 

Of town besieged the famous guardian key, 
And that of mourning France the destiny 

Upon her saintly mission then depended, 
Satan’s inventive genius was commended; 

Who quickly sped to note upon the earth, 

How were employed his friends of British birth, 
And to what feats of body as of mind, 

Joan after mighty battles felt inclined. 


Dunois, the King, Agnes in faith now true, 
The ass, the maid, Bonneau, and Bonifoux, 
Had entered in the fort with closing night, 


Waiting fresh reinforcements for the fight; 

The dreadful breach of the besieged now closed, 

A barrier to assailants thus opposed, 

From ramparts, lo! the hostile band had sped: 
Bedford — the townsfolk — Charles by hunger led, 
Supped safe at home — hastening to get to bed. 


At strange adventure — O! ye muses quake, 
Which to a future race my verse must break, 

And ye, my readers, in whom Heaven hath placed 
Of purest tenderness the sapient taste; 

Thank Dunois, Denis, who themselves acquitted 
Right well; — whereby great sin was not committed. 
If ye remember right, I promised erst, 

That gallant wonders all should be rehearsed 

Of this same Pegasus, with ears so lank; 

Joining ‘neath Joan and Dunois battles rank, 

To dare the enemies of King and Maid, 

You’ve seen him with his golden wings arrayed, 
Dunois transporting to the Lombard plains, 
Whence he returned, but racked with jealous pains: 
Full well you know, that bearing Joan of Arc, 

He felt in bosom lighted up the spark 

Of that sweet fire, more ardent far than soft, 

Soul, spring, and principle of worlds aloft; 

Which in the air, the woods, and waves creates 
Each body, and alike all animates. 

This sacred fire of which there still appear 

Some feeble rays, in this our worn-out sphere, 
Was from on high to warm Pandora ta’en, 

Since which the flambeau hath been on the wane. 
All’s faded, nature’s force now languishing 

In these our wretched days: Time’s rapid wing 
Nought now produces, save imperfect fires; 

If still a vivifying flame inspires 

A happy germ of principle benign 

With bright Uranian Venus the divine 


Ne’er seek it, or below court flame so rare, 
But to Arcadia’s heroes waft the prayer. 


Ye lovely Celadons, whom beauty’s powers 

Have bound in chains of blooming fragrant flowers, 
Lovers in cassock or the cuirass dressed, 

Ye lawyers, colonels, prelates, abbés blessed; 
Those of high ton, nay e’en a Cordelier 

Ranks not in love with donkey the compeer; 

The golden ass in Latium erst so famed, 

In metamorphosis aloud proclaimed, 

Can ne’er with this on Fame’s bright record dwell, 
He was but man, and that’s a bagatelle! 


Tritemus sage, whose mental powers could rise, 
Than pedant Larchet more discreet and wise; 
The modest author of this noble tale 

Could scarce believe — he felt affright prevail, 
When ‘twas his task to chronicle the writ, 

And to posterity this theme transmit. 

His fingers three could scarce find power to guide 
The nibs of pen and o’er the paper glide, 
Frightened at length it fell — but soon his breast 
Became with agitation less oppressed, 
Reflecting sagely on the fund of evil 

And malice dire arising from the Devil. 


This foe to man, the source of all transgression, 
Is tempter-general by his profession; 

Under his special care he takes all souls: 

This formidable sire who sin controls, 

Rival of Heaven, seduced, mankind to spite, 
Our common mother, near a wood one night 

In garden: — serpent of deceivers worst, 
Caused her to eat the apple there accursed; 
Some think he guilty was of greater vice: 
Howe’ er it be, she lost gay paradise. 


Since which, in every house the fiend’s espied, 
Of wives and daughters all, the constant guide, 
And sage Tritemus in his time I ween 

Had with his eyes, examples touching seen: 

Thus is detailed, by good men fraught with sense, 
Of saintly ass, the shame and insolence. 


Joan the robust, with cheeks of damask rose, 
Refreshed by soothing poppies of repose, 
Gently tucked up within her lily sheets, 

Of her past life retraced the fateful feats. 

Such deeds recalling, pride her soul ‘gan taint, 
The glory she denied to Denis Saint, 

And fed of puffed up vanity a grain; 

This you may well conceive gave Denis pain, 
Who for punition left his protege, 

For period short her wishes to obey: 

Denis desired that Joan, his leading star, 
Should know at length what of ourselves we are, 
And that on each occasion, ‘tis decreed, 
Women in acting always patron need. 

Right near she was becoming thus a prey 

To trap; which Satan in his malice lay — 
Ourselves misleading, we go far astray. 


The tempter ne’er neglecting direful spell, 
Chose his own time; he always chooses well: — 
He’s everywhere; — he glides with ruse refined 
Into the ass’s frame; he forms its mind, 

Its tongue instructs in value of soft sounds, 

Its voice no longer with harsh tone abounds; 
And tutors also, cunning of that art 

By Bernard sung, which Ovid knew by heart. 


The ass enlightened, straightway reared its head 
From stable, quickly up the staircase sped 
To foot of couch, where quietly lay dozing 


Joan, who in mind on labors past was prosing; 

Then gently crouching at her side took place, 

He praised her as 0’ er-topping hero race, 

As matchless and the fairest fair of all: 

Thus serpent erst seducing to our thrall, 

When on our mother he essayed his guiles, 

Began to subjugate with winning smiles, 

With flattering compliments, commenced soft teazing, 
With art of praising, ‘gins the art of pleasing. 


“Oh Heaven! where am I?” cried out Joan of Arc, 
“What is’t I hear, by Luke, and by St. Mark? 

Is it my ass? O prodigy! O wonder! 

My donkey speaks nor utters he a blunder!” 


The ass on knees, demeanor quite composed, 
Then cried, “ Oh! Joan, no falsehood is disclosed; 
In me the ass of Canaan behold, 

Nourished was I by Balaam the old; 

Balaam, Pagan priest — O! sad disaster, 

A Jew was I — without me my dear master 
Had cursed the race elect, and then no doubt, 
Some bad mischance from thence had fallen out; 
My zeal was recompensed by Adonai. 

Soon to old Enoch was I given away, 

That Enoch who immortal life possessed, 

I had the same, and ‘twas high heaven’s behest, 
That cruel Parce’s life-bereaving shears, 
Should hold in due respect my blissful years, 
Thus an eternal springtime do I feel. 

The master of our meadow, quite genteel, 

Save only one thing, granted all to me, 
Commanding I should live in chastity: 

This, for a donkey’s the severest lot, 

Young, without curb, and in this charming spot, 
All that the master can, so I can do, 

By day, by night, all; save in love to woo; 


Far better I than the first man obeyed, 

Who for an apple every bliss betrayed; 

My constitution’s warmth I could defy, 

The flesh was mute, no weaknesses had I; 

But wouldst thou know how all this came to pass? 
Throughout the plains there was not one she ass — 
With mine estate content, thus rolled on fleet 

A thousand years, in celibacy sweet. 


“From depths of Greece, when Bacchus came divine, 
With glorious Thyrsus, drunkenness, and wine, 
Into those realms where Ganges’ currents roll, 

I served as trumpet this heroic soul, 

And Indians civilized who own his will, 

Chant with their overthrow, my glory still. 
Silenus and myself are better known, 

Than all the great, surrounding Bacchus’ throne; 
My simple name and virtues signalized, 

Have ‘rayed with honor Apuleius prized; 

In short, amidst the heaven’s empyreal glow, 
When George the Saint, of Gaul redoubted foe; 
That hero fierce, enamored of war’s deed, 
Desired to have for palfrey British steed; 

When Martin, famous for his mantle wide, 
Obtained a very decent nag to ride; 

Our Mister Denis, cutting too a figure, 

Wanting alike a trotter to look bigger 

Made choice of me, so I became his care; 

Of brilliant wings he clapped on me a pair: 

My flight I took to raise in Heaven a stir, 

When bit, my rump was, by Saint Roche’s cur; 
The hog of Anthony, sworn friend, was there, 
Celestial pig, with which all monks compare: 
Gold stirrups had I, housings all were gay, 

Fed on ambrosia was I every day; 

But ah! my Joan, such blissful life can’t measure 
With that full portion of ecstatic pleasure 


Which now I feel, your martial charms to view, 
The cur, the hog, St. George, with Denis too, 
Are not conjoined, worth your all-radiant beauty; 
Of tasks which to fulfil it was my duty, 

Whereto by star benign I have been raised, 

By me, none e’er was yet so justly praised, 

And which perhaps, I’m formed to fill the best, 
As to comply with your august behest. 

When Heaven’s empyreum bright was left by me, 
Honored I found my fortune was by thee; 

No — I have ne’er abandoned radiant skies, 

I still am there, for Heaven is in your eyes.” 


At speech so daring, very far from sage: 

Joan justly found in breast, enkindled rage: 
“What, love an ass, and thus resign my fame? 
Ah! let me not the fell dishonor name; 

Having till now my innocence kept clear, 
From Gallia’s knights as well as muleteer; 
And being blest with heavenly grace a store, 
Made Chandos imbecile when fight was o’er. 
Yet in this ass, what merits I descry, 

Ah! may he not with goat well favored vie 

Of a Calabrian when with wreaths entwined? 
No; let’s dispel such horrors from the mind.” 
These varied thoughts an inward tempest bred 
In heart of Joan, confounding too her head; 
Thus we behold deep Ocean’s surges bear 

The tyrants fierce, of billows and of air; 

Some rushing furious from their southern caves, 
As others sweep with icy blasts the waves, 
Driving the bark that ploughs each liquid wall, 
Bound for Sumatra, Ceylon, or Bengal; 
Sometimes in clouds is seen the upraised stern, 
Dashed toward the rocks, it now appears in turn, 
Then yawns in liquid gulf the ship to doom, 
Or now it soars as from infernal tomb. 


The child so arch, whose power all might surpasses, 
Charming alike mankind, the gods, and asses, 
Hovered in azure heights with bow in hand, 

And maiden Joan regarded, smiling bland; 

In faith the heart of heroine elect, 

Felt fluttered at the singular effect 

Which was produced by her attractive smile 

Upon the sense of beast, so gross and vile; 

She to her lover hand extended then 

Thoughtless; and quickly drew it back again; 
Straight blushing blamed herself, fell fears alarming, 
Then courage taking, cried out, “Donkey charming! 
By hope chimerical you’re led astray, 

Respect my glory and my duty, pray; 

Between our species distance is too wide, 

No, all your tenderness must be denied; 

Wherefore I charge you ere it be too late, 

Take heed betimes, nor dare provoke your fate.” 


“Love equals all,” the ass anon replied, 

“Think of that Swan who ranked fair Leda’s pride, 
Touching whose honor, no one e’er reflected; 
Know’st thou not Helios’ daughter, who neglected 
The heroes all, embracing bull instead, 

And sighing for her lovely quadruped? 

Learn too, that erst in claws the towering Eagle, 
From earth could youthful Ganymede inveigle;6 
And that Philyra favored at her ease, 

Disguised as horse, the monarch of the seas.” 

His speech he followed up, and Satan sable, 

First author of each legendary fable, 

Instilled such famed examples to surprise, 

As ranged our ass on level with the wise. 


While thus he dared in polished lays presume, 
Dunois, who occupied adjoining room, 
Attentive listened; — stupefied to hear 


Strains breathed so eloquently in Joan’s ear! 

He wished to view the hero who thus prated, 

And what fell rival love had now created. 

He entered; and quite stupefied surveyed 

The beast bewitched with monstrous ears arrayed. 
Oh! prodigy — Oh! marvel to surprise, 

He saw, yet doubted, truth before his eyes! 


Venus of old felt thus of shame the dread, 
When o’er her wiry net of brass was spread 

By wretched Vulcan; who to gods displayed 
Mars with his rib, devoid of covering laid. 

Joan, after all, was not subdued ‘tis plain, 

Denis o’er Satan held the curbing rein; 

Near the abyss her steps he guarded still, 

And snatched her from the dire effects of ill. 
Joan now indignant, found in breast a host; 

Just so a soldier sleeping at his post, 

Who as the first alarms his senses greet, 

Springs up and sudden stands upon his feet, 
Rubs either eye, attires himself, — and lo! 
Seizes his arms, prepared to meet the foe. 

Of Deborah, the all-redoubted spear, 

Hanging the bed’s head of our maiden near, 
Which rescued her from perils every day, 

She seized, the power of Satan to dismay, 

Who ne’er could stand against its dint divine: 
Dunois and Joan attacked the fiend malign; 
Foul Satan fled, and while he hideous cried, 
The woods of Orleans, Blois, and Nantes replied, 
And Poitou’s donkeys, that in meadows strayed, 
In harsh tones answering, more discordant brayed. 
The Devil sped; but in his quickened pace, 

He thought on England’s ills, his own disgrace, 
So flew like arrow into Orleans straight, 

And passed of Louvet president, the gate, 

Then entered snug the body of his dame, 


Sure of controlling there the mental flame; 
Such was his goal — the tempter knew full well 
The secret sin whereof she owned the spell, 
He solved her passion, Talbot ruled her will, 
The wily snake to evil prompting still, 
Spurred and inflamed her, hoping in the end, 
Some friendly succor he might thus extend, 
And through the gates of Orleans lead amain 
The valiant Talbot and his fiery train; 

Yet while thus toiling for each British elf, 
He knew full well he fought but for himself. 


END OF CANTO XX. 


CANTO XxXI. 


ARGUMENT. 


THE CHASTITY OF JOAN DEMONSTRATED. — MALICE OF THE 
DEVIL. — RENDEZVOUS GIVEN TO TALBOT BY THE WIFE OF 
LOUVET THE PRESIDENT. — SERVICES RENDERED BY BROTHER 
LOURDIS. — CHARMING CONDUCT OF THE DISCREET AGNES. — 
REPENTANCE OF THE ASS. — EXPLOITS OF JOAN. — TRIUMPHS 
OF THE GOOD KING CHARLES THE SEVENTH. 


EXPERIENCE hath no doubt taught reader’s mind, 
That the sweet deity as boy designed, 

Whose sports, an infant’s gambols ne’er unfold, 
Two different quivers hath, his shafts to hold; 

One only filled with tender striking darts, 

Void of all pain or danger, wound imparts; 

Which time increasing, penetrates the breast, 

And leaves you with the deepest wound impressed: 
The other darts raise fire’s consuming glow, 
Which, as they part, inflame and strike the blow: 
They to the senses five, destruction deal, 
Impressing on the front a ruby seal; 

A new-born life we then appear to claim, 

Fresh crimson currents seem to fire the frame; 

We nothing hear; then sparkling beams the sight, 
As water boiling o’er the flame so bright, 

Which, mounting in the vessel overflows, 

And in the ardent flame its bubble throws; 

To mind such image faintly can express 

Desires thus raging, followed to excess. 


Ye worthless scribes, to all profaneness prone, 
Ye, who dared sully glory of my Joan; 

Ye writers vile, with love of falsehood smitten, 
Who bold belie the works by sages written; 


“Tis ye pretend my maiden could retain, 

And for gray donkey cherish fire profane, 

Ye publish, that she argued ill: — to vex, 
Insulting thus, her virtue and her sex: 
Compilers base, such infamy your trade is, 
Learn, ‘tis your duty to respect the ladies; 

Say not this weakness e’er in Joan could dwell, 
The sage into such error never fell, 

None could with these untruths the hearing wound; 
In this, the time and action ye confound, 

And rare events most marvellous impede; 
Respect the ass, and laud his every deed; 

His talents never graced your senseless throng, 
And yet your ears, good folks, are just as long. 
On this occasion, if indeed the maid, 

A smile of satisfaction e’er betrayed, 

The novel flame with which she so had fired 
The long eared beast, this sentiment inspired; 
“Twas vanity, which none in maids reprove, 
An amour propre, not the other love. 

In fine, this point, to set forth free from varnish, 
Showing of Joan nought could the lustre tarnish, 
To prove that to the malice foul of Hell, 

The Donkey’s eloquence and transports fell 
Her heart was proof, in virtue’s armor clad. 
Know, that the maid, another lover had: 

“Twas Dunois, as my readers all well know, 
The bastard bold, who had inspired the glow, 
At speech of ass; surprise the mind may seize, 
One may indulge a vain desire to please, 

A turn so innocent and light, ‘tis clear, 

Could ne’er the traitor prove, to love sincere. 


On page historical, the truth is told, 

How Dunois the sublime, that hero bold 

Felt, with a golden shaft, his heart pierced through, 
Which Cupid smiling, from first quiver drew; 


He ever in obedience kept the flame, 

Weakness in his proud heart ne’er took the rein, 
Nought save his monarch, and the state he saw, 
In him their interest reigned, the ruling law. 


He knew, O Joan, thy blooming virgin flower, 
Of victory the pledge in battle’s hour. 
Respected were thy charms and Denis too; 
Just like the pointer-dog, well taught and true, 
Who staunch the calls of hunger can defeat, 
The partridge holding, which it will not eat; 
But, when celestial Jackass thus he found, 

On flame descanting of love’s bleeding wound, 
Dunois conceived that he might speak in turn; 
Sages sometimes forget themselves, we learn. 
No doubt, a flagrant folly it had proved, 

To sacrifice the state for her he loved; 

“Twas all to lose, and Joan still feeling shame, 
For having donkey heard avow his flame, 
Resisted ill her hero’s ardent speech, 

Love strove in soul so pure to make a breach; 
All had been done; when lo! her patron bright, 
His ray detaching from celestial height, 

That golden beam, his glory and his steed, 
Bearing his saintly form in time of need, 

As when he sought, impelled by pressing call, 
A virgin flower to rescue Orleans’ wall; 

This heavenly ray that pierced Joan’s better sense, 
Each sentiment profane removed from thence: 
“Dear Bastard, stop,” she cried, “Oh! shun the crime, 
Our loves are reckoned, ‘tis not yet the time; 
Let us nought mar of sovereign fate’s decree, 
My solemn faith is plighted but to thee, 

Thine I protest the virgin bud shall be: 

Let us await until your vengeful arm, 

Your virtues, which in Britons strike alarm, 
Have from our soil the vile usurpers driven, 


Then, ‘neath the laurel stretched, we’ ll taste love’s heaven.” 


At this address the Bastard calmed his rage, 

And hearing oracle, submitted sage; 

Joan modestly received his homage spoken, 

So pure, so soft, — and gave him straight for token 


Chaste kisses thirty, with a glow replete, 
Such as when brother’s lips, a sister’s meet! 
Each bridled in the torrent of desire, 

And modestly agreed to quench the fire: 
Denis beheld; — the saint was satisfied, 
And straight his projects hastened to decide. 


That night, bold Talbot, chief of high renown, 
By ruse resolved to enter Orleans’ town, 
Exploit quite new to haughty Briton’s feeling, 
More hardy far in feats than double dealing. 


O God of Love! O weakness, mighty power! 

O fatal love! thy will was in that hour 

Of France to yield this rampart to the foe, 

Whereof no Briton hoped the overthrow. 

That which had baffled Bedford’s thinking brain, 

What Talbot’s prowess vainly strove to gain, 

Thou didst, O Love, essay; replete with guile, 

Of ills the source: — sweet child, ah! Wherefore smile? 


If in his course of conquering career, 

A gentle shaft to heart of Joan could veer; 
Another arrow from his bow-string flew, 

Dame President’s five senses to subdue. 

With hand he struck her, which triumphant rules, 
Directing dart that turns us all to fools; 

‘Gainst tower you’ve seen the scaling ladder laid, 
Assault so bloody, direful cannonade; 

These conflicts hardy, and these efforts stout, 

On battlements performed, within, without, 


As Talbot and his thundering legions pour, 
Forcing the walls, and breaking down each door, 
While showering from the height of bastions came 
With death combined, destruction, fire, and flame: 
The ardent Talbot with an agile pace, 

Entered o’er dying ramparts of the place, 
O’erthrowing all; crying with lungs of Stentor, 
“Townsmen, your arms throw down, my Britons enter!” 
To war’s dread god he bore resemblance strong, 
When Earth re-echoes as he strides along; 

While fell Bellona, Discord, dooming Fate, 

Nerve his dire arm, who rules grim death in state. 


Our lady President, through mansion’s wall, 
Close to a ruined pile had lattice small, 

From whence upon her lover’s form she gazed, 
His golden casque, his wavy plume high raised; 
His steel-cased arms, as sparks of fiery dye 

Forth from each pupil shot, of vivid eye; 

That glance so godlike and that lofty frame, 

All in Dame President illumed the flame, 

Of sense depriving her, as well as shame. 

Thus from stage-box upon a time we saw 

Dame Audou, to whom Love prescribed the law, 
Ogling of Baron, Thespian powers divine, 

As with gaze ardent she devoured each line, 

His fine demeanor, action chastely true, 

And costume suited to the subject too; 

Mingled with his, her accents in tones low, 
Love’s flames received, her senses owned the glow. 
In Dame the subtle fiend was throned in state, 
Acquiring post, though not importunate, 

And that archangel black, Hell’s ravenous King, 
The Devil or Love, which mean the self-same thing, 
Had ta’en of Sue the coiffe and every feature, 
Who long had served a most obsequious creature, 
A girl both active and instructed too, 


Dressing and frizzing, bearing billet doux, 

In double rendezvous a careful elf, 

The one for mistress, t’other for herself, 
Satan, concealed beneath her semblance well, 
Thus held harangue with our puissant belle: 


“Alike, my heart and talents you must know, 

I wish to aid your bosom’s ardent glow; 

Your interest nearly now concems my mind, 

This night, my own first cousin, as I find, 

Stands sentry at a certain postern gate, 

Where nought against your fame can doubt create; 
In secret there, bold Talbot you may meet, 
Despatch a note, my cousin is discreet, 

Your message, trust me, he’ll perform with care.” 
Dame President anon penned billet fair, 
Impassioned, tender words, that strike heart’s goal, 
And with voluptuous furor fire the soul; 

“Twas easy seen that Satan had dictated: 

Talbot expert, with love infatuated, 

Made oath his fair at rendezvous to meet, 

But swore alike, that in this conflict sweet, 

The path of pleasure should to glory lead; 

All things were ready for the purposed deed, 

Thus springing from the couch, ‘twas planned that he 
Should leap into the arms of victory. 


Our reverend Lourdis, you well know was sent 
By saintly Denis with the wise intent 

Of serving him ‘mid Britain’s cohorts dire, 

In acting free, he sang the chant of choir, 

Said mass, and even to confession hied; 

Talbot upon his parole given relied, 

Ne’er thinking, one so dull, a rustic vile, 

A brainless monk — dross of conventual pile, 
Who, by his order had borne public whipping, 
Could thus be found sage General outstripping. 


But righteous Heaven in this judged otherwise; 
In its decrees, strange whims will oft arise 

To mock and make the greatest merely tools, 
Sages confounding by the means of fools; 
From Paradise despatched, a ray of sense 
Beamed to illume Lourdis’s sconce so dense, 
The mass of thickened brain within his skull 
Lighter became anon, and far less dull, 

Struck — he felt intellect his head endow, 
Alas! we think, the Lord above knows how! 
Let us for springs invisible inquire, 

That more or less with thought the brains inspire; 
Those divers atoms let our wits descry, 

That from sound sense or reason turn awry; 

In what sly nook of pericranium’s placed 

A Homer’s genius and a Virgil’s taste? 

And by what leaven, with coldest poison fraught, 
Was Zoilus, Fréron, and Thersites taught? 

A friend of Flora’s regions of perfume 

Ne’er pink beholds the baleful hemlock bloom, 
“Tis the Creator’s will holds sovereign sway, 
That hidden hand which all things must obey. 
Unseen by eyes in doctor’s pedant pate, 

Their useless prattle we’ll not imitate. 


Lourdis right curious, now sought all to see, 
And his new sight employed most usefully; 
Toward night he spied to city’s wall repairing 
A train of cooks, such dainty viands bearing, 
As sumptuous banquet for the board supplies, 
Hams, truffles, wood-hens, partridges, and pies; 
Decanters ample, with rich sculptures graced, 
Refreshed, as round them piles of ice were placed, 
That brilliant liquid, juice of ruby glow, 
Ranged in the cellars blessed of famed Citeaux. 
Toward postern gate in silence thus they sped: 
Lourdis, who science then possessed in head — 


Not Latin; but that still more happy code, 
Leading us through this rugged world’s sad road; 
Of eloquence the flow, he then displayed, 

By kindest courtesy and prudence ‘rayed; 
Regarding all through corner of keen eye, 

With deepest craft abounding — courtier sly; 
The monk, in fine, of monks was most complete, 
“Tis thus in all times we our equals meet, 
Speeding from kitchen, to the council hall, 
Disturbing peace, in war intriguers all, 

O’er mansion now of burgess rude presiding, 
Then into cabinets of monarchs gliding, 
Troubling the world; in fine on discord bent, 
Sometimes expert, at others insolent; 

Now greedy wolves, now fraught with fox’s wiles, 
Now antic apes, or full of serpent’s guiles, 

For which the miscreant Britons erst decreed, 
That England should be purged of such a breed. 


By unfrequented path, our Lourdis sped, 
Which through a wood to royal quarters led; 
Conning this mighty mystery in mind 

He went, sworn brother Bonifoux to find. 
Don Bonifoux, just then with thought sedate 
Prosed most profoundly o’er the page of fate, 
He measured links invisible to sight, 

Which destiny and time in bonds unite; 
Deeds trifling and events supremely great, 
The world to come, and our material state; 
The whole he drew to focus in his mind, 
Effect and cause, enraptured he defined, 
Their order saw, and found a rendezvous 
Might save an empire, or a state subdue. 

The confessor in thought still kept enrolled 
How once was seen three lilies all of gold 
On alabaster field — the rump of page, 

An English youth, nor less did thoughts engage 


Walls ruined of Hermaphrodix the sage. 

But what astounded most his wondering brain, 
Was to see Lourdis stock of sense attain 

From which, he well foresaw that in the end, 
To good Saint Denis Britain’s host must bend. 


Lourdis by Bonifoux, in form polite 

Presented was to lovely Agnes’ sight; 

Her beauty and his monarch complimented, 

Then straight explaining, forthwith represented 
How prudence of bold Talbot lulled asleep, 

Was that same night a rendezvous to keep 

Near postern; and that war’s fell chief would there 
Of Louvet meet the love-sick dame so fair; 

Quoth he, “A stratagem one may pursue, 

There trace his steps, surprise his person too, 

As by Delilah Samson was of old, 

Oh! Agnes most divine, this theme unfold 

To mighty Charles.” 

“Ah! reverend man,” she said, 

“Think you the monarch is at all times led 

On me love’s soft effusions to bestow? 

I think he damns himself, though nought I know!” 
Lourdis replied: “My robe condemns love’s sway, 
My heart absolves him: fortunate are they 

Who at some epoch shall be damned for thee.” 
Quoth Agnes: “Monk, your converse flatters me, 
And proves your head with store of sense supplied,” 
To corner then conducting him aside 

Thus whispered she: “Hast thou amidst our foes, 
The youthful Briton seen, I mean Monrose?” 

The subtle monk in black replied: “In sooth,” 

As lending ear—” I’ve seen the charming youth.” 
Agnes deep blushing bent to earth a look, 

Then muscles smoothing, hand with kindness took 
Of wily Lourdis, and ere Sol’s ray fled, 

To dear Lord Paramount his footsteps led. 


Lourdis then made a more than mortal speech; 
To this, as wits of Charley could not reach, 
His sovereign counsel he assembled straight, 
His Almoners — wars chieftains too sedate. 
Amidst these heroes like herself was Joan, 
With mind for counsel as to combats prone; 
While Agnes, in a manner formed to wheedle, 
Discreetly occupied o’er thread and needle, 
From time to time, delivered good advice, 
Which monarch Charles adopted in a trice. 


“Twas then proposed to seize with skilful care, 
Beneath the ramparts, Talbot and his fair: 

So Vulcan and the Sun in Heaven we’re taught; 
Mars, with his lovely Aphrodisia caught: 

Each to prepare this enterprise was led, 

At once demanding strength of hand and head. 
Dunois proceeded first by lengthened route, 
Hard march performing, which proved mind acute, 
Feat of war’s art, that claimed of old renown: 
The army passed, safe entered then the town. 
Near postern gate the force was thus employed, 
As Talbot with dame President enjoyed 

Of dawning union the first keen delights, 
Flattering himself that from the couch to fights 
Quite herolike but one jump he should make; 
Six regiments in defile were road to take: 
Command was given — The city had been ta’en, 
But the foregoing eve each soldier’s brain 

Was petrified with Lourdis’ long discourse, 
Each gaped, bereft of motion and of force; 
Asleep and side by side, on plain they laid, 

So great the miracle — which Denis played. 


Joan with Dunois and the selected train 
Of gallant knights, soon having passed the plain, 
Already lined ‘neath Orleans’ ramparts strong 


Of the besiegers’ camp, the trenches long. 
Mounted on horse of Barbary’s famed breed, 

In Charles’s stable then the only steed 

Joan ambled, grasping in her dexter hand, 

Of Deborah renowned, the Heavenly brand, 

While noble broadsword did her side adorn, 
Wherewith poor Holofernes’ head was shorn, 

And thus equipped, with thoughts devout, our maid 
Internally to Denis saint, thus prayed: 


“Thou who has deigned to feeble maid like me 
These glorious arms confide, at Domremi, 
Prove of my frailty now support benign; 

Oh pardon, if some vanity was mine 

When flattered senses heard thy faithless ass, 
With freedom hail me as the fairest lass. 

Dear patron, deign to recollection call, 

That through my means the Britons were to fall, 
Thus punishing foul deeds in ardor done, 
Having polluted each afflicted nun. 

A greater feat presents itself to-day; 

Nought can I act without thy fostering ray, 
Endow this arm with force like thine to toil, 
Till its last gasp to save the Gallic soil, 
Avenge King Charles’s lily’s tarnished hue, 
With threatened honor of sage Louvet too; 

Ah! let us to this gracious end be led, 

And Heaven in safety still preserve thy head.” 


From height celestial goodly Denis heard, 
And in the camp the donkey felt the word; 
“Twas Joan he felt, and clapping pennons too 
Anon with crest erect towards her flew, 

On knee craved grace, his pardon to insure 
For late attempts of tenderness impure: 

“By demon,” he exclaimed, “I was possessed, 
I now repent,” he wept with grief oppressed; 


Conjured her then his willing back to cross, 

He could not of her weight sustain the loss, 

Nor bear another ‘neath our maid to trot: 

Joan well perceived a Heavenly beam, I wot, 
Restored the flighty donkey as her steed, 

Of grace our penitent received the meed; 

Her ass she strode, and gave him counsel meet 

To prove from thenceforth sober and discreet, 

The donkey swore, and fired with courage rare, 

Proud of his charge, took flights through realms of air. 


On Britons, swift as lightning’s flash he darts 

Like forked fire that with the thunder parts; 

Joan flying, overwhelmed the country round, 

With streams of blood imbruing verdant ground, 

On every side, of limbs dispersed the wrecks, 

While heaped were seen by scores and slaughtered necks. 


In crescent then, the harbinger of night, 

Widely dispensed a pale and dubious light; 

Still stunned, the Britons owned assailing dread 

To view whence came the blow, each reared his head, 
In vain he strove to see death’s dooming blade, 

With panic struck, they ran misled, dismayed; 

And rushing on, fell into Dunois’ power, 

Charles was of kings the happiest in that hour, 

His foes rushed on, impending fate to dare: 

So scattered partridges, ‘mid realms of air, 

In numbers falling bruised by pointer keen 

And torn by shot; imbrued the heath is seen: 

The donkey’s brayings loudly roared alarm, 

Fierce Joan extended high her vengeful arm, 
Pursued, cut, pierced, torn, severed, bruised, and rent, 
All force opposed to Dunois’ prowess bent, 

While good King Charles at pleasure aimed aright, 
Shooting all those whom fear had put to flight. 


Talbot, intoxicated with the charms 

Of Louvet — and joys tasted in her arms, 

As on her bosom languishingly laid, 

At postern gate, heard din of war’s fell trade. 
Glowing with triumph: “By my soul,” cried he, 
There are my troops, Orleans now yields to me.” 
Aloud he then extolled his wily pains, 

“O! love, ‘tis thou,” he cried, “who cities gains;” 
Our knight thus fed by hope, replete with bliss, 
Gave to his tender fair a parting kiss, 

Sprang from the couch, attired himself, and fleet 
Repaired the vanquishers of France to meet. 


Nought but a single squire appeared to view, 

Who ever dared bold Talbot’s steps pursue; 

Deep in his confidence, a valiant wight 

And worthy vassal of so brave a knight, 

Guarding no less his wardrobe than his lance. 
“Come seize your prey, my gallant friends advance!” 
Talbot exclaimed — but soon joy disappeared, 
Instead of friends, our Joan with lance upreared 
Bore down upon him on celestial ass, 

He saw two hundred French through portal pass; 
Great Talbot shuddered, palsied o’er with dread: 
“Long live the King,” each Gallic champion said. 
“Let’s drink; let’s drink; advance, my friends, with me! 
On, Gascons, Picards; yield to jollity, 

No quarter give, of carnage take your fill, 

Yonder they are, my friends! shoot, fire, and kill!” 


Talbot recovered from the dire control, 

Which first held potent empire o’er his soul; 
Resolved at postern freedom to maintain. 

So erst, all bleeding, ‘midst the burnt-up plain, 
Anchises straight his conqueror dared engage, 
Talbot yet combated with greater rage, 

Briton was he, and seconded by squire, 


Both would a world attack with courage dire. 
Now front to front, now back to back they strove, 
And torrents of the victims ‘fore them drove; 

At length their vigor spent, on well-fought field, 
An easy victory to Gaul’s sons they yield; 

Talbot surrendered though unbeaten still, 

Dunois and Joan extolled his gallant skill, 

And both proceeding, complaisantly tendered 
The dame, who thus to President was rendered; 
Without suspicion he received her well, 

Your gentle husbands never ought can tell, 

Nor e’er did Louvet learn the fateful chance, 
That through his dame was saved the realm of France. 


Denis applauded loud from heavenly height, 

St. George on horseback shuddered at the sight; 
The ass discordant octaves thundering near, 

In British souls, augmented still the fear. 

The King then ranked ‘mid conquerors of renown. 
With lovely Agnes supped in Orleans’ town; 
Joan fierce and tender, having sent away 

That selfsame night to Heaven her donkey gray, 
Of sacred oath accomplishing the law, 

Kept promise made to well beloved Dunois, 

As Lourdis midst the faithful cohort strayed, 
Bawling out still: “Ye Britons, she’s a maid.” 


END OF CANTO XXI. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


[THE FOLLOWING NOTES, OF A GENERAL CHARACTER, ARE 
SUFFICIENTLY ENTERTAINING TO BE APPENDED HERE. ] 


N’attendes bien souvent pour fruits de vos bons mots, 
Que l’effroi du public, et la haine des sots. 


But perhaps the best definition ever given of this species of wit is to be 
found in the following lines: 


Un bon mot perd son prix en le donnant pour votre; 

Il tombe avec des gens d’ esprit, Qui l’auront voulu dire 
et qui ne l’ont pas dit. 

Rapportez-le comme d’un autre: 

Par-la vous désarmez l’amour propre jaloux; 

Ce n’est pas vous qu’on applaudit en vous; 

On vous oublie, et l’on rit s’il faut rire; 

S’il faut admirer, l’on admire. 


This ludus in verbis, or miserable display of equivocating wit, is very 
justly held up to ridicule by Voltaire; such low species of composition was, 
notwithstanding, very much resorted to by the ancient French poets, who 
called their versification Rimes Equivoques, an instance of which may be 
quoted from Marot, where he says: 


En m’ébbattant, je fais rondeaux en rime 

Et en rimant bien souvent, je m’enrime. 

Brief c’ est pitié entre nous rimailleurs, 

Car vous avez assez de rime ailleurs; 

Et quand vous plaist, mieux que moi rimassez, 
Des biens avez, et de la rime assez. 


Enigma is a puzzling jargon equally deserving the attack of our poet, 
being very properly excluded from the circles of polished society, and only 
resorted to during Christmas gambols, by the youthful part of the 


community, together with riddles and charades, some of which, however, 
possess great merit. There existed a species of literary game on the subject 
of enigmas, as far back as the reign of Charlemagne; several collections of 
these puzzles have been made, and in particular one by Cotin, which does 
not, however, contain the happiest specimens of enigmatical composition. 


Thersites was the most illiterate and deformed of the Greeks who 
flourished during the Trojan War. 


The Sorbonnic Doctors — against whom our author has directed the 
shaft of irony — used to imitate, in regard to men who argued rationally, the 
ancient kings of Persia; who were accustomed to put out the eyes of the 
Princes of the Blood Royal in order that they might enjoy their crowns in 
safety; in short, with the profane, logic is the art of reasoning; whereas with 
theologians, it consisted in confounding one’s own reason, or putting to 
flight the reasoning faculties of others; which was found to be extremely 
convincing when supported by tortures, the gun and the stake. 

Our Wise Heads of the Sorbonne, during their sittings, were very much 
upon a par with the Long Heads of the University of Paris; concerning 
whom, we find on referring to the trial of Joan of Arc, that on the second of 
April, one thousand four hundred and thirty-one, being the day after Lent, 
and during several subsequent days, the thirty-eight articles brought against 
her were reduced to twelve. These chief points of accusation, which are 
given at full length in the valuable history of Laverdy (pages 51 to 98), and 
which he takes the trouble to refute, consist of apparitions and revelations, 
respecting her having assumed a man’s attire; the precipitating herself from 
a tower (which was done in order to escape from confinement), and the 
inserting the form of a cross at the commencement of her letters. 

These most culpable articles were sent to the doctors, licentiates, 
bishops, and the University of Paris to collect their advice, and to ascertain 
from them if the propositions therein contained were in opposition to the 
faith. 

The university assembled the latter end of April, and early in May 
decided that those apparitions, etc., proceeded from Beelzebub, Satan, and 
Belial; that Joan, inasmuch as she adopted the male costume, might be 
chargeable with idolatry, having delivered up her person and her dress to the 
Demon, by imitating the custom of pagans, etc. 


During this interval the trial continued, and Joan underwent divers 
admonitions and remonstrances, being also menaced with the torture; at 
length, on receiving the decision of the Sapient University, on the 
nineteenth of May, Joan was condemned, and five days afterwards, in 
presence of a vast concourse of people, and in a burying ground where a 
stake was dressed, a theologian indicated to La Pucelle the crimes imputed 
to her, and indirectly summoned her to avow them. 

After declaring aloud that she submitted to the Church and the pope, 
Joan answered: “Qu’aucun de ses faits et discours ne peut étre a la charge 
de son Roi ni d’aucun autre! que s’il y a quelques reproches a lui faire (a 
elle), ils viennent d’elle seule et non d’aucun autre.”—” That none of her 
acts or discourses could be chargeable to her king or any one else; that if 
blame was in any way attachable, it was due to herself, and no one besides.” 
Which Laverdy justly affirms was an admirable example of unshaken 
fidelity, under the most terrible and trying of circumstances. 

The powers of Venus over the heart were supported and assisted by a 
celebrated girdle called Zone by the Greeks, and Cestus by the Latins; a 
mysterious girdle supposed to have given beauty, grace, and elegance when 
worn even by the most deformed, and not only excited, but rekindled 
extinguished flames. 

While speaking of the slender waist of Agnes, the writer cannot refrain 
from adverting to a curious portrait formerly belonging to Monsieur 
Bonnemaison of Paris, whose valuable gallery of paintings was sold to the 
king of Prussia when the Allies were in the possession of the French capital, 
after the second abdication of Emperor Napoleon. The picture here alluded 
to is an undoubted resemblance of Agnes Sorel, portrayed down to the 
knees, she being delineated as excessively mignonne and slender about the 
waist, with a physiognomy archly pleasing; but the peculiar singularity 
attachable to this performance consists in the persons of infants who 
surround her, under the semblance of cherubs attending upon the Virgin 
Mary, the urchins in question being portrayed with wings of divers colors to 
represent their respective ranks in the heavenly hierarchy. It must be 
confessed in opposition to the chroniclers of the period of Charles the 
Seventh, who would willingly make us believe that the loves of that 
monarch and Agnes were truly platonic, that the personages so displayed 
bear very strong marks of being intended to represent the progeny of La 
Dame de Beauté. In the same collection was another curiosity of so singular 


a nature, that I cannot refrain from recording it, though unconnected with 
the present work. It is an original portrait of the natural size and down to the 
middle of the renowned William Tell, the design being very correct, and 
painted in colors mixed with the white of eggs, as the use of oil was not 
then discovered. The countenance is remarkably stern and expressive, the 
costume that of a peasant, and in his hand he holds a bow and an arrow. A 
small Gothic clock is represented pendant to the wall, the hand of which 
points to the hour agreed upon for executing the conspiracy; and upon a 
scroll over the head of Tell, who wears a singular covering somewhat 
resembling a turban, but excessively wide at the sides, appears the 
following inscription in gold characters: “Hora est tandem nos de somno 
surgere: tandem novis-sima hora est.” I have ventured to intrude the above 
description upon the notice of the public, in order that a record may be 
preserved of so singular a curiosity as connected with the early period of the 
pictorial art, and more particularly as relating to the glorious cause of 
liberty and independence. 


Isabella of Bavaria, mother of Charles the Seventh, was one of his most 
inveterate persecutors, leaguing against him with the son and heir of the 
duke of Burgundy, who so far fomented the hatred of the queen against the 
dauphin, her son, that she exerted all the power she possessed over the weak 
mind of her husband, Charles the Sixth; in consequence of which, the treaty 
of peace with England was signed, Princess Catherine affianced to Henry 
the Fifth, the right of the dauphin’s succession to the crown publicly 
proclaimed invalid, and a regular act signed by the king to that effect. 


Tithonus, a son of Laomedon, king of Troy, by Strymo, the daughter of 
Scamander. He was so beautiful that Aurora became enamored of him and 
transported him away, when he solicited her to render him immortal, which 
request the goddess acceded to; but, as he had forgotten to ask the 
continuation of the vigor, youth, and beauty he then enjoyed, he soon 
experienced the effects of age, infirmity, and decrepitude; so that life 
becoming insupportable, he prayed Aurora to remove him from the world, 
and as he could not die, the goddess changed him into a cicada, or 
grasshopper. 


Sergeants, mentioned several times, were a species of archers, carrying 
the hoqueton, or tunic of the grand provost of Paris, upon which were 
embroidered the fleur-de-lis, with three leopards. These persons were 
subaltern officers of justice, appointed to perform arrests, seizures, etc., and 
conduct culprits to the place of their destination, like our bailiffs; they do 
not, however, appear to have ranked in high estimation, since we find in an 
old author the following couplet: 


De trois SERGENS pendee-en deux, 
Le monde n’en sera que mieux. 


It appears that Voltaire had no very great predilection for Anchorites, 
since he above depicts one under the form of Lucifer concealing his claws 
and tail; he perhaps thought that these hermits retired into deserts from the 
commerce of mankind, fearful that they might have the misfortune to be 
useful to the community at large. 


A very ancient edifice called the chatelet, used in Voltaire’s times as a 
prison, where all the jurisdictions of Paris were formerly united; it was there 
that culprits were tried, and sentence pronounced in all civil as well as 
criminal cases. 


It was to the city of Marseilles, a famous seaport of Provence, that 
criminals were sent, condemned to labor on board of the galleys. 


Monks are sanctified men to whom, by an astonishing miracle, the Frock 
communicates the gift of continence the moment it is put on, if we may 
accredit their assertion. No less a personage, however, than Richard the 
First of England, was of a different opinion; for, waging war in France 
against King Philip, a French priest, called Fulco, came to him saying, that 
he had three bad daughters which he wished to bestow from him in 
marriage. Upon this the monarch marvelling greatly who they should be, 
knowing he had none, the churchman made answer: “Yes, thou cherishest 
three daughters, Pride, Covetousness, and Lechery;” which the king 
seeming to take merrily, said to his lords: “This hypocritical priest hath 
found that I have these three daughters, whom he would forthwith I should 
bestow, so if any such I possess, I have found out fitting husbands for them. 
My daughter Pride, I bequeath to the haughty Templars and Hospitallers, 


who are as proud as Lucifer himself; my daughter Covetousness, I give to 
the White Monks of the Cistercian Order, for they covet the very devil and 
all; and as for my daughter Lechery, I can bestow her nowhere better than 
upon the monks, priests, and prelates of our time.” But that was long ago. 


Guyon or Goyon, a writer of the period of Charles the Seventh, 
composed a Roman History, detestable in itself, but which was rendered 
passable considering the period when he lived. He was also author of 
“Oracle des Philosophes,” being a tissue of the most ridiculous calumnies, 
whereof he repented at the end of his life, as we are given to understand by 
Monstrelet. 


The high and puissant genealogy of |’Ane Littéraire, the Literary Ass, is 
very ancient: — John Blaise Catherine Fréron is not originally of Quimper 
Corentin, as announced. The sublime historiographer of France seems to 
think that this family sprang from the Orléanais, and that it was at the 
habitation of a Canon of Cleri, who protected pregnant females, that his 
great ancestor first saw the light, being twin born, having an elder brother 
called Giles Chaumeix, while he was called Martin Fréron. The first born 
remained in his own country, and in the year 1713, one of his descendants 
inundated the world with the ponderous burden of Abraham Chaumeix, 
who has for some time past made a terrible noise. His younger brother, 
Martin Fréron, established himself at Paris in the Rue Sabot, at the end of 
the narrow Rue Taranne, where he performed the distinguished part of a 
water carrier, in which employment he acquired some money and so much 
addicted himself to wine, that all his descendants were marked with that 
liquor. Distress forced him to quit the capital, when he repaired to Quimper, 
and cried mustard for sale, and the descendants of this man have handed 
down, even to us, that Cartouche who composes the Ane Littéraire. 


Fréron disait: j’ai dans plus d’une veille, 

Avec succes fait d’un stile ennuyant, 

A mon compere un sonnet innocent; 

Dans mes chiffons j’ ai décrié Voltaire. . . . 

Le fier Chaumeix en rampant terre a terre, 

Disait: ma foi, j’ai vaincu Diderot.” 

— LE BALAI “Poéme Heéroique,” 1774, page 86. 


It appears that the allusion to the Abbé Tritemus is a complete prophecy, 
since it is well known that one Fantin, a doctor and a curate of Versailles, 
was surprised in the very act of purloining a rouleau of fifty louis d’or from 
a sick person whom he had confessed, and for which larceny he was 
ignominiously expelled, but not hanged. 


There are individuals that experience a secret satisfaction on beholding 
celebrated characters insulted and calumniated by arrant scoundrels, whose 
constant cry is: “Pay no attention; let the miserable reptiles spit their 
venom, that we may enjoy the satisfaction of seeing rascals bespatter you 
with mud.” We are not, however, of the same opinion; conceiving it but just 
to punish vagabonds, if they prove insolent rogues, and above all when they 
become wearisome. These anecdotes, too well grounded in fact, are to be 
found in twenty places, and should therefore be rendered equally as public 
as the actions of culprits, which are placarded at the comer of every street. 


Oportet cognosci malos. 


It is melancholy to remark how venality will corrupt the minds of the 
most clever and enlightened geniuses, whose motto consists in the 
following words: “Pay us, and then no matter for whom, or in support of 
what opinions they write,” for the mind so enslaved mechanically toils, and 
thus the goose’s quill records the accumulated shame of the author, as 
publicity increases in a ratio with the worth of his talent; so that his time- 
serving meanness only renders him at length the object of universal 
contempt and obloquy. 


The author of the Salic Law is not known; some attribute it to 
Pharamond, and others to Clovis, having its origin at the period when the 
Franks entered the territory of the Gauls. It consists of seventy-two articles, 
the sixth of the sixty-second head excluding females from inheriting the 
Salic lands; for it is an erroneous opinion to suppose that this law applied 
solely to the inheritance of the crown, as it extended to the lineal possession 
of lands by the females of every rank in society, though it was afterwards 
restricted to the possession of the royal dignity. Some historians allege that 
the term Salic is derived from a river called Sala in ancient Germany, the 
borders of which were peopled by the Franks, who bore that name; others 
attribute it to an ancient Teutonic word signifying salutary, while a third 


opinion entertained is that this title proceeds from the words si aliquis or si 
aliqua, with which most of the articles contained in this code are headed. 


The supposed doctrines of Fréron precisely coincide with the speculative 
philosophical opinions wherewith we were amused some twenty years back, 
by Messrs. Godwin, Holcroft & Co., not forgetting Rousseau of an 
antecedent date, whose perturbed and jaundiced imagination gave rise to 
visionary scenes of terrestrial beatitude that are only realized when our 
minds, dwelling upon his fascinating pages, own the powers of his 
matchless eloquence and yield for a period to the entrancing infatuation. 


Harpyie were winged monsters having the faces of women, the bodies 
of vultures, and the feet and fingers armed with sharp claws. They were 
three in number, namely, Aello, Ocypete, and Celeus, who were the 
daughters of Neptune and Terra. They were despatched by Juno to plunder 
the tables of Phineas, king of Thrace, from whence they were driven to the 
islands called Strophades by Zethes and Calais. They emitted a most 
infectious smell, and spoiled whatsoever they touched by their filth and 
excrements, and afterwards treated Aineas during his voyage to Italy as they 
had previously done the king of Thrace, yet are they raised by Virgil to the 
dignity of prophetesses. Agreeable objects these to be inspired by the 
divinities! 


Virginei volucrum vultus, faedissima ventris 
Proluvies, unoeque mantis, et pallida simper 
Ora fame. 


— VIRGIL’S “A‘NEID,” Book IIL. 


They complained to Aineas that he sought to make war against them on 
account of some pieces of beef, and in consequence predicted for his pains 
that he should one day be compelled to eat his plates in Italy. Your sticklers 
for antique lore allege that this fiction is sublimely beautiful. 


However these attacks against writers may appear harsh, it is 
nevertheless too certain that no class of individuals is so well enabled to 
repay favors with ingratitude as men of genius, if so inclined; as a stroke of 
the pen has too frequently held up a generous benefactor to ridicule, while 


the source from whence the sarcasm has originated was never even 
suspected by the injured party, who has received the condolements of his 
insidious assassin while partaking of the luxuries of his hospitable board. 


Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 
As man’s ingratitude. 


Here is additional matter concerning Agnes Sorel and her royal lover not 
known to the translator until after the notes of the First Canto, relating to 
the Dame de Beauté, were committed to press. It has very frequently 
afforded matter of astonishment to observe the peculiar apathy displayed by 
the French nation in regard to everything that is connected with the 
romantic and splendid remnants of antiquity which are so profusely 
scattered over the Gallic soil. Since the valuable labors of Montfaucon, 
nothing of moment has appeared upon this subject, and we have therefore to 
hail with an increase of pleasure the splendid and interesting work of 
Messrs. Nodier, Taylor and de Cailleux, from which the following extract is 
taken, the work being entitled “Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans 
l’Ancienne France,” in folio, printed by Didot and ornamented by plates of 
the most celebrated French engravers: “The monastery of Jumiéges, 
established under the rule of Saint Bennet, was founded in 640. After the 
expiration of a few years, Dagobert paid a visit to this republic of saints and 
ceded to it all the territory which it occupies, as if a divine foresight had 
announced to him that it would one day become the asylum of some 
unfortunate princes of his family. It was in this sanctified spot that the two 
eldest sons of Clovis the Second and Saint Bathilda were destined by 
heaven to pass their days in penitence. This touching episode in the history 
of France has not been neglected by the poet Ronsard, who has given it a 
place in the Fourth Canto of La Franciade, and Jumiéges having been 
rendered illustrious by the miracles of saints and enriched by the 
munificence of kings, became by degrees one of the most important 
monuments of ancient France. It was several times devastated during the 
wars, and as frequently arose anew from its ruins. This abbey was burned 
by the Danes in the year 840, in remembrance of which invasion and the 
horrible excesses committed nothing now remains but a painting in fresco 
upon its walls, whereof no vestige will soon be perceptible.” At a much 


later period, Charles the Seventh here sought an asylum and Agnes Sorel a 
sepulchre; and we shall soon contemplate, in the adjacent picturesque 
hamlet of Du Mesnil, the modest mansion house of La Belle des Belles. 

“On arriving at the grand arch of the choir of the monastery, at this 
portico of the sanctuary, whereof all the supporting buttresses are fallen, a 
sensation of dread operates upon the mind, lest the very echo from a foot- 
fall should loosen a grain of sand that might draw down the whole 
remaining fabric in its overthrow. It is near this spot, behind the northern 
branch of the cross, that the mausoleum of Agnes was placed; or rather, if 
we are to credit a tradition which seems better founded, a small monument 
enclosing her heart. When the furies of revolutionary fanaticism, devoted 
like vampires to the violation of sepulchres, raised up the stone which 
covered this depository, in the hope of finding some hidden treasure with 
the remains of La Dame de Beauté, it is said that nothing was discovered 
but a few ashes, which were immediately dispersed among them by the 
wind. Such were the remains of the heart of Agnes; that heart once 
animated by so much love and a passion so noble that France was not 
perhaps less indebted to her for its salvation than to the intrepidity of Joan 
of Arc. A well-informed and feeling gentleman was lucky enough to rescue 
this tomb from the saw and the hammer; yes, the cenotaph of the mistress of 
a monarch, whose noble counsels greatly contributed to save her country 
from the English yoke, is now become the ornament of a private garden. O! 
may the simplicity of its materials and the obscurity of its asylum 
henceforth preserve it from the attacks of barbarism! Above the spot where 
the mausoleum stood is a high-arched, narrow window, through which the 
rays of the setting sun were wont to dart upon this naive and charming 
epitaph of the ancient poet:” 


Hic jacct in tumba mitis simplexque columba. 


Ici repose dans la tombe. 
Une douce et simple colombe. 


“T have before stated that the residence of Agnes still exists, for to what 
good purpose could its ruins have been applied? Between east and south of 
the abbey, near the margin of the river, rises the small mansion of Mesnil. 
Its aspect, at the same time mysterious and enchanting, immediately 


fascinates the attention of the stranger, before he is made acquainted with 
the original proprietors of the dwelling. In the front court is an ancient 
chestnut tree, coeval with the period when the structure was raised, and a 
witness of all the secrets of the Manor House. The interior of the building is 
only remarkable for a long gallery with which several apartments 
communicate, whose projecting beams, at certain intervals, still display the 
traces of Agnes Sorel’s cypher, and at the extremity is a chapel, above 
which appears a tribune for the lord of the manor. The Gothic windows are 
still preserved, with the stone benches fixed in their wide embrasures; those 
very seats whereon rested beneath the purple colored glass, enriched with 
gold and fretwork, the dames and knights of those days, and upon which 
Agnes herself has so often reclined, while without appear the traces of a 
mysterious pathway conducting from the retreat of Charles the Seventh to 
the Manor House, having never since been frequented.” — Translated from 
the original of Monsieur Ch. Nodier, inserted in the “Archives de Littérature 
et des Arts,” No. 4, as a specimen of the literary style of the “I’ Toyages 
Pittoresques, etc.,” mentioned in the introductory lines of the present note. 


The naive and affecting reply of Agnes Sorel, in Canto XIX, affords a 
matchless contrast with the bold style of the belligerent Joan of Arc, and it 
must certainly be allowed that never were two characters more exquisitely 
portrayed to grace an epic; they act as light and shade beautifully blended in 
a fine picture, whose tints, imperceptibly softening, form a tout ensemble 
chastely correct and harmoniously pleasing. 

In order, however, to demonstrate that Joan of Arc was not only 
masculine in speaking, but equally so upon the eve of acting, we are told in 
history that upon preparing for a coup de guerre, and when the soldiers 
were ranged in order of battle, she, by her harangues, knew how to inspire 
them and invigorate their spirits for the action, and that whensoever the cry 
was To ARMS, “Elle était la premiere et la plus diligente, fit a pied ou a 
cheval.”—” She was the first and the most active, whether on foot or on 
horseback.” In addition to which, a contemporary historian, speaking of her 
equestrian prowess, states: 


“A principio aetatis suce... pasccudo peccora... scepius cur sum 
exercebal; et modo huc atque illue illi frequens cursus crat; et aliquando 
currendo hastam ut fortis eques manu capicbat et arborum truncos... 


percuticbat, etc.” — See Phillipe de Pergame, in Hordal, page 40, who, 
according to Morcri, under the head Foresti, was born in 1434. 


It must he allowed that in the researches and interrogatories relative to 
our Pucelle, no mention is made of this particularity; neither does anything 
therein contained tend to invalidate the supposition. Phillipe adduces an 
ocular witness, from whom he heard it, and the Duke of Alencon indirectly 
confirms it: “For no sooner had he learned the arrival of Jeanne at Chinon 
than he forthwith repaired to Saint Florent, and on the following day beheld 
her pass “Une lance a la main, quelle portait et faisait mouvoir avec 
beaucoup de grace, et alors il lui fit don d’un beau cheval.”—” Bearing a 
lance in the hand, which she carried and wielded with much grace, and then 
he made her a present of a fine horse.” Saint Florent is about seventy-five 
miles from Chinon, consequently there could not have been a greater 
interval of time than four or five days between her arrival and rencontre 
with the duke. Another fact is that Joan was not admitted to the king until 
after the expiration of two days (see Dunois in Laverdy, page 352, Note 26), 
consequently there could only have been a lapse of two or three days, and is 
it probable that during so short a space of time she could have learned to 
exercise a lance with grace? 


Atropos is very justly pictured as the mother of Bellona, being the third 
of the Paicae, and represented by the ancients as holding the scissors 
destined to cut the thread of life. 


La main des parques blémes, 
De vos jours et des miens se joue également. 


— LA FONTAINE. 


When we contemplate the dreadful trade of war, it is impossible to 
refrain from shuddering, and particularly if we call to recollection that the 
caprice, passion, or jealousy of a single crowned head may cause the 
marshalling of thousands from a state of rude wealth to premature mortality. 
Rousseau, in his “Ode upon the Birth of the Duke of Burgundy,” has well 
depicted warfare in the following lines: 


Quel monstre, de carnage avide, 


S’est empare de I’ Univers? 

Quelle impitoyable Euménide, 

De ses feux infecte les airs? 

Quel Dieu souffle en tous lieux la guerre, 
Et semble, a dépeupler la terre, 

Exciter vos sanglantes mains? 

Meégere, des Enfers bannie. 

Est elle aujourd’ hui le Génie, 

Qui préside au sort des humains? 


Voltaire is perfectly correct in designating Reason a fatal gift; since he 
who makes the most use of it becomes the direct enemy of priestcraft, 
whose dogmas will then no longer pass for holy writ. Andrea Solaris, in an 
allegorical picture of Reason, represented as her attribute a lighted lamp, 
whose feeble rays were nearly obscured by the bright radiance of a torch 
borne in the hand of Faith, who preceded her. 


The Naiads were young and beautiful divinities, who presided over 
fountains and rivers, whose flaxen locks luxuriantly flowing over their 
shoulders, are represented as crowned with coronets of reeds. 


Sylvanus, the rustic god of the ancients, presided over forests and herds, 
who, together with Pan, was pictured under the form of a satyr. 


Zephyr. 


Sur un lit de roses, 
Fraichement écloses, 
Flore du grand jour, 
Attend le retour; 

Le jeune Zéphire, 

A ses pieds soupire: 


Et le Dieu badin, 
Volant autour d’ elle, 
Du bout de son aille 
Découvre son sein. 


De Profundis, the commencement of a Latin psalm, recited over the 
dead, which is now employed by the French as if it constituted part of their 
language, as they thus express themselves in conversation: “Dire un de 
profundis. Chanter le de profundis; on ne chante ici que des de profundis;” 
meaning to say, that there is a great mortality in such a place, or, that 
nothing but funerals are seen. 


Suspendons le cours de nos larmes. 
Faisons tréve aux de profundis. 


As an unfeigned glowing zeal for religion appears to have formed no 
feature in the character of Tyrconnel he might just as well have exclaimed, 
addressing the shade of his departed friend Chandos, and applying the 
words of Moliére, in his “Tartuffe 


J’ aurai toujours pour vous, 6 suave merveille, 
Une devotion a mille autres pareille. 


“The bravest warrior of the brave.” This beautiful line will elicit a sigh 
for the memory of Marshal Ney, who, be his political faults what they 
might, most undoubtedly merited by his acts of dauntless bravery the 
epithet bestowed upon him by Napoleon, when he styled him “Le plus 
brave des braves.” 


This earth that bears thee dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven; 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph. 


The almost incredible intrepidity and coolness of Marshal Ney, in the 
most trying periods of danger, was not only proverbial throughout the 
French army, but even excited the most unqualified applause in his enemies, 
a feeling that was never more exemplified than upon the first entry of the 
allies into Paris, upon which occasion, the marshal having given a splendid 
ball, where the sovereigns and their generals were present, and among the 
rest, the famous Hetman Platoff, the latter was so forcibly struck at being in 
the presence of this magnanimous chief that he remained nearly the whole 


of the evening, attentively scrutinizing his person, a circumstance generally 
noticed, and detailed to the writer by Monsieur Gamot, his brother-in-law, 
an eye-witness of the fact. It is almost superfluous to add that the heroic 
conduct subsequently displayed by this extraordinary man after the affair of 
Moscow, in rescuing thirty thousand men, with a train of ten thousand sick 
and wounded, amidst an enemy’s country and incessantly harassed by an 
army of a hundred and forty thousand victorious Russians and Cossacks, 
did not a little tend to increase the former feeling of admiration which he 
had raised in the bosom of every brave and honorable soldier. 


Brasset is that part of ancient armor which served as a covering for the 
arm of the warrior. 


You are doubtless acquainted with the combat which took place between 
Hector and Menelaus, and that the fair Helen looked upon the conflict with 
a most tranquil eye. Our Dorothy, you must allow, possessed much more 
virtue; indeed our nation surpasses by far that of the Greeks in point of 
morality. Our women are gallant, but at the bottom they possess infinitely 
more of tenderness. 


“Atlas, whom no feeling could subdue.” 

It is presumable that our author in the above line alludes to the hardness 
of heart displayed by Atlas in refusing his hospitality to Perseus, who after 
his conquest of the Gorgons, in vain demanded admittance to that 
monarch’s palace, for which obduracy he was punished by order of Jupiter, 
being transformed into a mountain, as every one knows, on beholding 
Medusa’s head, which was presented to him by the injured Perseus. 


Gentile Bellini was the eldest son of Giacopo Bellini, born at Venice in 
1421, and instructed by his father in the art of painting in distemper as well 
as in oil. He was accounted the greatest proficient of his time, and was 
employed by the doge to paint the hall of the grand council. The reputation 
of this artist was at that time so extensive that it reached the Ottoman court, 
and the emperor Mahomet the Second, having seen some of _ his 
performances, invited him to Constantinople, received him with great 
respect, sat to him for his portrait and engaged him there for some time, 
loading him with rich presents and many marks of his peculiar regard. This 
emperor, however, having ordered the head of a slave to be cut off before 


Gentile, in order to convince him of an incorrectness of a picture of the 
decollation of Saint John, he was so affected and terrified at the sight that he 
never enjoyed peace of mind till he obtained permission to return to his own 
country. Mahomet honored him by placing a gold chain around his neck, 
and wrote to the senate in his favor, which at his return procured him a 
pension for life and the honorable distinction of the order of Saint Mark. He 
died in 1501, at the age of eighty. — Pilkington. 


De gustibus non est disputandum, and if we take into consideration the 
versatility of the female character, it is somewhat astonishing that our poet, 
who is usually lenient, should prove thus inexorable to the ladies; he 
perhaps only looked upon the bad side of the picture, without calling to 
mind this axiom of La Bruyére: “Les femmes sont extrémes; elles sont 
meilleurs ou pires que les hommes.” 


Of the venerable Tritemus, we have spoken upon former occasions. 


There is little consolation to be derived from lines from which we infer 
that we are only blessed with the dregs of love, as all its real ecstasies were 
showered upon Pandora, to whom we are indebted for every evil, Hope 
excepted; since from her fatal box— “Omnia in orbem evolarunt mala; sola 
spe in fundo relicta.” 


Urania is used in Canto XX as the surname of Venus, or Celestial; in 
which character she was supposed to preside over beauty and generation, 
and was called daughter of Uranus or Coelus, by the light. 


Celadon is a name very frequently applied to amorous and languishing 
shepherd swains, in the Pastoral Eclogues and Idyls of the Poets. 


Voltaire, for some reason unknown to the annotator, seems to regard the 
Monks of Saint Francis as very devils in the sports of Venus, which must be 
the effect of constitutional vigor, as the Cordeliers are of the mendicant 
order, and consequently find no auxiliaries in the delights of a well stocked 
table, or the overflowing goblets of rich and rosy wine. 


“The Golden Ass” is an excellent allegorical production, replete with 
morality, comprised in eleven books, and was composed by Apuleius, a 


very learned man of Mudaura, in Africa. 


Larchet, surnamed by our author the Pedant, rendered himself ridiculous 
as an enthusiastical supporter of Cardinal Mazarin; he was a complete 
collegian, who, in a critical work after Herodotus, asserts that in Babylon 
the females prostituted themselves in the Temple by way of devotion, and 
that all the young Gauls were of the race of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


It is in the humorous way that the Devil should be spoken of at all times, 
as well as all the devils that succeeded to the furies, and equally the modern 
fooleries which are derived from the fooleries of the ancients. It is pretty 
well known that Satan, Beelzebub, and Astaroth have no more real 
existence than Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megera. The sombre and fanatic 
Milton, of the party of the Round Heads or Independents, and infamous 
Latin Secretary of the Parliament surnamed the Rump, and still more 
detestable, as having been the apologist of the assassination of Charles the 
First, may continue to eulogize Hell as long as he chooses, or depict the 
Devil disguised as a cormorant or a toad, and arrange all the infernal cohort 
as pygmies in a vast hall; these disgusting, terrible, and absurd chimeras 
may have been agreeable to some fanatics like himself, but we must declare 
that such abominable pleasantries are regarded by us with horror; as we 
only desire, on the contrary, that such personages should prove conducive to 
our amusement. 


Joan seems sometimes to have forgotten the adage that “un once de 
Vanité gate un quintal de mérite.” 

“I once knew,” said the Marquis de L ——- —— , “a witty gentleman 
whose father had been a coachman (which was certainly no very great 
misfortune), and who was sometimes desirous of passing for the natural son 
of a prince, and at others, for that of Voltaire; thus prostituting the fame of 
his mother at the shrine of his egregious vanity.” 


Denis must have been deeply offended at the rebellious notions 
frequently excited in the brain of his protégée, which had nothing to do with 
priestly intervention; since our heroine had the presumption to rely solely 
upon her own judgment, without any reference whatsoever to his opinion. 
To punish this obduracy and awaken contrition, our Saint had recourse to 
the very best expedient possible, that of abandoning her to her own free 


will, by the aid of which our refractory Joan, being arbiter of her own 
destiny, was certain of damnation, as the soundest efforts of reason and 
common sense, without the interposition of the Church, would have been 
fruitless; and in consequence, Mister Saint Denis, with true paternal feeling, 
rescued his maiden from the fate which infallibly awaited her, and thus 
placed Joan upon the stool of repentance. 


Bernard, alluded to herein, was the author of an opera, entitled “Castor 
and Pollux,” together with some fugitive pieces, and also produced “An Art 
of Love,” after the manner of Ovid. 


The false prophet Balaam had a she ass which possessed the faculty of 
speech, a circumstance regarded by wise heads as a tale to make a man 
sleep while standing. This miracle is, however, perpetuated even to the 
present day, since nothing is more common than to hear asses of both sexes 
dispute upon abtruse subjects of theology and metaphysics. 

Adonai means Lord or Master. 


There were two scriptural personages of the names of Enoch, one being 
the eldest son of Cain, the other a saintly patriarch, and the father of 
Methuselah; but to which of these reverend individuals our famous ass 
devolved, we leave to the sage determination of theologians, to whom it 
must be a matter of unspeakable consequence. 


A more decided proof of continence than the candid donkey gave was 
never adduced; wherefore the situation of our donkey forcibly calls to mind 
Sheridan’s remark in the Critic, when he states that “The fleet thou canst 
not see, because it is not yet in sight.” 


The Thyrsus is a lance or javelin, environed with branches of ivy and the 
vine, being one of the attributes given by the poets to the god Bacchus, 
displaying, according to some, the fury which wine inspires, while others 
imagine that it bears reference to the necessity which drunkards have of a 
stick, in order to support themselves. 


Apuleius’s donkey did not speak; he could never pronounce more than 
Oh and No, or, more accurately, Yea and Nay; but he enjoyed an excellent 
fortune with a lady, as may be seen in the two volumes quarto “Cum Notis 


ad Usum Delphim.” In short, at all periods the same sentiments have been 
attributed to beasts as to men; in the “Iliad” and “Odyssey,” we are told that 
horses wept; while in the Fables of A’sop, Pilpay, and Lokman, animals of 
every description converse as familiarly as your humble servant. 


It may be as well to add to Note 2, p. 221, that in the city of Tours are 
displayed to devotees the body of this charitable saint, and the sword with 
which he so severed his garment, as well as the remains of the Seven 
Sleepers. Being now upon the subject of relics, let us record some of those 
stated to have belonged to Jean, Duc de Berri, brother of Charles the Fifth 
of France, according to the account handed down to us by Laboureur, in the 
Introduction to his History, page eighty-five, which consisted of — First, a 
Rib of Saint Zacharius. — Second, a Rib of Saint Barbara. — Third, half of 
one of the feet of Saint Cyprian. — Fourth, half of the Sponge used by the 
Virgin Mary, when she wept for Saint Stephen. — Fifth, half of Saint 
Laurence’s Gridiron. — Sixth, half of a Rib of Saint Anthony. In addition to 
these, the above named prince is stated to have made presents of numerous 
relics to different churches, and among the rest, part of the head and arm of 
Saint Bennet to the Abbey of Saint Denis, for which he procured, by way of 
exchange, the chin of Saint Hilary, and subsequently the hand of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle, etc. — See, id. His. 249, 327, 436: “Juvenal des 
Ursins” 127. 


As the “Legenda Sanctorum” is not generally studied, it is essential to 
explain that Saint Roch was a famous curer of the plague, and that in all 
pictures and images he is represented accompanied by a dog, just as Saint 
Anthony, so renowned for resisting the temptation of the Fiend, has always 
at his side a friendly pig; all good Christians know the eagle of Saint John, 
the ox of St. Luke, and in short the several other beasts that are received as 
inhabitants of Paradise. I cannot think of terminating this note without 
remarking that the “Legenda Aurea,” an immense thick folio, is replete with 
such exaggerated tales as are to be found in the pages of “Mother Goose,” 
etc.; to such, therefore, as are enamored of the good olden times and 
venerable fooleries, we strenuously recommend a perusal of the volume in 
question, which cannot fail to afford them an abundant harvest, at the 
expense of the folly of human nature, and the establishing an eternal 
monument of the infatuated ignorance of our reverend forefathers. 


Ambrosia is exquisite food serving as nourishment to the gods, 
according to the ancients. Ambrosia quasi cibus deorum; be this, however, 
as it may, an average alder man set before a well covered table of terrestrial 
dainties, would doubtless exclaim: 


Sotile toi de Nectar, créve-toi d’Ambrosie, 
Nous n’avous pour ces mets, aucune jalousie. 


Never was a compliment more adroitly turned than this of our good 
donkey; poor Joan was indeed in a perilous situation, and Satan doubtless 
calculated that the victory was all his own; but the tempter found to his cost 
that a saintly A‘gis is invulnerable, and that Denis, though without his 
sconce, was more than a match for the foul fiend armed with his caput and 
horns to boot. 


Ganymede was a young Trojan prince, passionately enamored of the 
chase, was, according to the fable of the ancients, borne away by the eagle 
of Jupiter while hunting on Mount Ida, and installed in the post of cup- 
bearer to the King of the Gods, which Hebe had forfeited by falling in an 
indecent posture, while pouring out nectar to the gods at a grand festival. 


Philyra, one of the Oceanides, was met by Saturn in Thrace, who in 
order to escape the vigilance of Rhea, changed himself into a horse, that he 
might enjoy the company of Philyra, by whom he had a son, half a man and 
half a horse, called Chiron. 


“Rubs either eye, attires himself, siezes his arms.” This concise idea 
brings to mind the following curious and authentic anecdote respecting 
Napoleon: The army of Italy, under General Bonaparte, having been 
engaged against the Austrians during the whole day, at length terminated 
the desperate conflict by gaining a complete victory, at the very moment 
when the setting sun threw a faint gleam upon the western horizon. As the 
troops for two successive days had not tasted repose, the complete flight of 
the enemy at this particular juncture was the more fortunate, as the French 
were thereby enabled to enjoy repose during the night, of which they very 
gladly took advantage. Notwithstanding this harassed state of the army, it 
was necessary to establish outposts; when a grenadier, stationed upon this 
service, which precluded the enjoyment of rest, being quite exhausted with 


fatigue, fell fast asleep at his post. Napoleon, who offered up repose as a 
sacrifice to the more imperious calls of vigilance and glory, proceeded alone 
to visit the outskirts of the camp, and during his survey, arrived at the spot 
where lay extended the sleeping sentinel, who could not be said to have 
been guilty of a breach of duty, but the unwilling victim of the extreme 
fatigue that wholly overpowered him. Napoleon, unmindful of his dignity, 
and actuated only from a noble principle, took up the soldier’s musket 
which lay beside him, and placing it upon his own shoulder, continued thus 
to mount guard for nearly an hour, in order to watch over the safety of the 
camp. The grenadier at length awoke, and sought for his piece in vain, but 
by the light of the moon perceived his general, who had _ thus 
magnanimously paid respect to his hour of repose. “Oh! I am undone!” 
vociferated the affrighted soldier, on recognizing Napoleon, whose 
lineaments were graven upon the heart of every warrior. “No, my friend,” 
replied the General, with extreme affability, at the same time surrendering 
him up his arms, “the battle was obstinate and sufficiently long to excuse 
you having thus yielded to the impulse of fatigue; one moment of 
inattention might endanger the fate of the camp; I was however awake, and 
have only to advise, that you would be more upon your guard for the 
future.” 


“Deborah’s spear;” this terrible weapon of the Jewish heroine was 
presented to Joan by Saint Denis in the church bearing his name, as appears 
in Canto the Second of our poem; no wonder, therefore, that the fiend fled 
before its murderous point, since Joan was a prophetess as well as Deborah, 
and we know that two ordinary women will outmatch the Devil at any time. 
Having just spoken of the patron of Gaul, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention the town which derived from him its name, and whither his corpse 
was conveyed by means of a miracle. [See Note to Canto the First. ] 


Res mira est caput ipse suum Dionisius iliac, 
Truncatum portans requievit in illo. 


It is also stated, that the Church of our Saint was consecrated by the hand 
of Christ Himself, according to the testimony of a leper, who chanced to 
Sleep in that edifice, and whom the Lord transported to the walls of the 
church, in order that he might not discredit the reality of his vision, which 


fully accounts for the remains of this leper having been there preserved and 
duly reverenced with those of the headless Mister Saint Denis. 


Satan is a dreadful double-dealer, who never accords a favor, without the 
certainty of reaping a quid pro quo, with some little douceur to boot. 


Trust not th’ equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth. 


From the tenor of the introductory lines to Canto XXI, our poet infers 
that Cupid possesses two quivers, stored with darts, the one inflicting 
wounds, which are productive of a tender and durable love, the other, armed 
with shafts, whose envenomed points only give rise to the grosser feelings 
of sensual desire and unbridled lust. 


The “Worthless Scribe,” author of the “Testament of Cardinal Alberoni” 
and some other works of a similar nature, took upon himself to publish an 
edition of “La Pucelle,” interpolated and versified according to his own 
ideas; concerning which we have spoken in the preface. This miserable 
wretch was an unfrocked monk of the Capuchin order, who sought refuge at 
Lausanne, as well as in Holland, where he filled the employ of 
superintendent of a printing-press. 


“T,,amour propre est le plus grand de tous les flatteurs” is a maxim of La 
Rochefoucauld; yet there is a species of noble vanity, whereof few persons 
are capable, which is that of distinguishing oneself by a show of excessive 
simplicity, a mode of action formerly adopted by the famous Bossi 
d’Amboise, who, on a grand court day, when each was desirous of outvying 
the other in magnificence, appeared habited in the most simple manner 
possible, while his valets were covered with the richest liveries that could 
be procured. By this means, the eyes of the whole assembly were directed 
towards him, so that everyone appeared to form a part of his retinue, while 
he had alone the air of a man of distinction. A similar conduct was pursued 
by the great Frederick of Prussia, nor less adopted by Napoleon, the Gallic 
emperor, who, though environed by his marshals and ministers in the most 
sumptuous attire, has frequently appeared to the writer like a sun in the 
hemisphere of brilliancy, though covered only with an old gray surtout, and 
a little cocked hat the worse for wear. 


A fervent and honorable love, like that possessed by the brave Dunois, 
cannot be more beautifully described than in the following couplets: 


Projets flatteurs de séduire une belle, 

Soins concertés de lui faire la cour, 

Tendres écrits, sermens d’étre fid’ ele, 

Airs empressés, vous n’étes point l’amour: 
Mais se donner sans espoir de retour, 

Par son désordre annoncer que I’on aime, 
Respect timide avec ardeur extréme, 
Persévérance au comble du malheur, 

Voila amour, mais il n’est qu’en mon ceur. 


— VERRIERES. 


“Chaste kisses thirty;” Voltaire seems to have intended these thirty 
embrassades as a just sarcasm upon the kissing salutations so incessantly 
practised among his countrymen, where in the open street one gentleman 
embraces another; while on paying the matin visit, females rush into each 
other’s arms with a stage effect that might prompt a foreigner to believe that 
they had not met for the last ten years, whereas they perhaps only parted at 
a soirée the preceding evening, after dancing quadrilles, and rehearsing the 
same scene of affected friendship, as truly heartless as it is nauseating and 
ridiculous. 


If I have had occasion in one or two instances to dwell upon an illiberal 
remark of our poet in regard to my countrymen, it is but just I should notice 
the line elsewhere, “More hardy far in feats than double-dealing,” so truly 
characteristic of the spirit pervading the breast of every true-born 
Englishman, whose inherent feeling would rather prompt him to face even 
Lucifer than ignominiously stab him in the dark. 


This “directing dart that turns us all to fools,” was the flaming dart 
whose effects were so diametrically the reverse of those produced by the 
arrow which pierced the heart of the brave Dunois; the latter, however, 
appears to be the weapon usually resorted to in these degenerate days by the 
hoodwinked divinity, of whom it is said — 


Certain enfant qu’ avec crainte on caresse, 

EI qu’on connoil a son malin souris, 

Court en tous lieux précédé par les ris, 

Mais trop souvent suivi de la tristesse. 

Dans le coeur des humains il entre avec souplesse, 
Habite avec fierté, s’envole avec mépris. 


All the feats of bravery detailed by Voltaire, as having occurred during 
the siege of Orleans, are fully verified by the historians, who state that— 
“Les femmes ne cessaient pas de porter trés-diligemment a ceux qui 
défendaient le boulevard plusieurs choses nécessaires, comme eaux, huiles 
et graisses bouillons, chaux, cendres, chausse-trapes. Ainsi que des vivres 
et refraichissemens.. quelques unes méme combattirent sur le parapet, a 
coups de lances.”— “The women never ceased diligently to supply those 
who defended the boulevard with such necessary ingredients as boiling 
water, oil, grease, lime, cinders, etc., as well as provisions and 
refreshments... some even fought with lances upon the parapet.” 

See Tripaut’s His.: de la Pucelle — Daniel, and “Chronique de France.” 


Madame Audou [p. 234], was in all probability a lady of high fashion, 
who was enamored of the famous tragedian named Baron, equally 
remarkable for his fine symmetry of shape as the abilities which he 
displayed in the histrionic art, concerning whom the following anecdote is 
related: A chevalier of the order of Saint Louis, of ancient extraction, 
possessing nothing but his half-pay, and feeling highly indignant at the 
extravagant manner in which Baron lived, told him in conversation “That it 
was shameful a mere vagabond like him should adopt such a style, while 
men of his family and rank who had bled for their country had barely the 
means of subsistence.” To which our tragedian coolly made the following 
inimitable answer: “Et comptez-vous pour rien, Monsieur le Chevalier, le 
droit que vous avez de me le dire?”— “And do you, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
count as nothing the right you have of telling me so?” 


The following characteristic description of the interior of the Temple of 
Love might well rank its divinity upon a par with Satan himself: 


Les plaintes, les dégoits, l’ imprudence, la peur, 
Font de ce beau séjour un séjour plein d’ horreur, 


La sombre jalousie, au teint pale et livide, 

Suit d’un pied chancelant le soup¢on qui la guide. 
La haine et le courroux répandant leur venin. 
Marchent devant scs pas un poignard a la main. 
La malice les voit, et d’un souris perfide 
Applaudit en passant a leur troupe homicide. 

Le repentir les suit, détestant leurs fureurs, 

Et baisse en soupirant ses yeux mouillés de pleurs. 


The billet-doux, a term applied to amatory and tender notes, was 
formerly denominated un Poulet by the French, a name derived from the 
manner of folding up these love-scrolls, which presented two points, 
resembling the wings of a fowl. 


The word rendezvous has been found of such utility, that most of the 
European nations have adopted it; their own languages being inadequate to 
frame a term so truly explanatory of the meaning. Scarron says: “A 
woman’s virtue is already shaken when she appoints a rendezvous:” and we 
find in Regnier, that the house of God was made a meeting place for lovers. 
“Les temples aujourd’hui servent aux rendezvous.” This is doubtless an 
allusion to the custom of young lovers purposely entering a church at the 
same time, when both going up to the elevated vase con taining the holy 
water, a billet-doux is thus conveyed from either party by their hands 
meeting in the vessel, for the ostensible act of taking water and crossing 
themselves, but in reality for the more efficient purpose of conveying the 
billet-doux, whose etymology we have illustrated in the preceding note. 


However we may be led to blame the acrimonious epithets of our 
authors, yet candidly speaking, monks always retain some marks of worldly 
failing, for with them, as with mankind in general, we meet with apes, 
madmen, and crowds of individuals bereft of merit and virtue, and having 
nothing but their consummate pride to render them conspicuous. 


In the line, “that from sound sense or reason turn awry,” Voltaire seems 
to have hit upon a knotty point, for the elucidation of which we beg to refer 
our reader to the Sorbonnic doctors, being perfectly satisfied ourselves with 
the certainty that deliramenta doctrines only conduct us to the loss of 
reason, or as Scudéri says — 


Tous ces ambiteux désirs, 

Toits ses vastes pensers, dont nous sommes la proie 
Que font-ils, que rendre nos jours 

Et moins fortunés, et plus courts. 


Zoilus, a sophist and grammarian of Amphipolis, flourished two hundred 
and fifty-nine years before the Christian era, and became famous on account 
of his severe criticisms on the works of Isocrates and Plato, and the poems 
of Homer, for which he received the name of Homeromastic, or the 
chastiser of Homer. Zoilus presented his criticisms to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who rejected them with indignation, though the author declared that he was 
starving for want. It was stated by some that Zoilus was cruelly stoned to 
death, or affixed to a cross by order of Ptolemy, while others affirm that he 
was burnt alive at Smyrna; his name is generally applied to rigid critics, but 
all the works of this grammarian are unfortunately lost. 


We know full well that an alderman and turtle soup are synonymous 
terms, and it may alike be said of a French bon vivant, that gastronome and 
truffles mean the same thing; for a dinde fargci de truffes (a turkey stuffed 
with truffles) is a dish not to be resisted by a Parisian epicure, though death 
in the form of apoplexy stood at his elbow. It is ludicrous though painful to 
observe the old worn-out débauchés prying into the shops of the marchands 
de comestibles of the Palais Royal and Panorama Passage, in order to select 
the best and largest birds stuffed with truffles of Périgord, Limousin, 
Gascony, and other hot countries, as they are said to warm and strengthen 
the stomach, as well as conduce to renew youthful vigor. 


There were in the convents of Citeaux and Clairvaux two immense tuns, 
constructed for the receiving of wine, similar to that of Heidelberg, whereof 
so much has been said by travellers. The two vessels in question were by far 
the most estimable relics of these respective monasteries. 


“Leading us through this rugged world’s sad road.” How well this 
sententious line applies to the mode of education formerly adopted in 
England, which ushered a young man from the seminary well stored with 
Latin and Greek, but without possessing another requisite to save him from 
starvation, which, melancholy to relate, has too frequently been the fate of 
deep study and the most profound erudition. 


Trust not the courtier in his bag wig and sword, but if he wears the 
skullcap and the cowl, then fly him as you would plague, pestilence, and 
famine. 


He’s fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 


Never was a more faithful delineation of the priestly courtier than the 
above, who draws from you in his ecclesiastical character the inmost secrets 
of the mind at the confessional, for the sole purpose of profiting by them in 
his worldly capacity; for, whether in the kitchen or the palace, he is the 
Tartuffe still; as there exists no difference between the village priest and a 
Mazarin or a Richelieu; education being the same, and nothing but 
opportunity wanting to complete the masterpiece of villainy. 


Voltaire felicitates England upon the period of the Reformation, when a 
change of religion, by abolishing confession and priestly sway, discarded 
from our cabinets such a dangerous race of men. [Happily the bigotry which 
inspired the foregoing note has largely disappeared in our day. | 


This question of Agnes would seem to imply that even with a royal 
lover, “hottest love will soonest cloy:” while the condemnation and 
absolution of our monk, pronounced in the same breath, afford a striking 
exemplification of priestly apostasy, when descanting upon the sins of the 
great. 


This very tender demand of Agnes concerning Monrose, does not in the 
smallest degree militate against the purity of her faith, in respect to her 
monarch Charles; it was merely the result of a recollection of past 
circumstances, still perhaps in my reader’s recollection, and I am sure there 
is not one of my lovely female friends so circumstanced, who would not 
have ventured upon a similar interrogatory. 


Joan’s acquirements in regard to elocution should not be dismissed 
without referring to her infamous judgment, during which, it will be found 
that upon her trial, when asked by the judges if she thought herself blessed 


by the grace of God, she made answer: “Si je n’y suis, Dieu veuille m’y 
mettre, et si j’y suis, Dieu veuille m’y tenir!” a reply which even the critic 
Luchet allowed to be sublime; and upon the question being asked, why she 
assisted at the coronation of Charles the VII.2?— “II est juste que qui a eu 
part au travail en ait a ’honneur,” was the answer worthy an everlasting 
record, according to the opinion of Voltaire, in his “Essai sur les Meurs,” 
ch clxxx; and upon the question being proposed whether she had given the 
soldiers to understand that her banner was the signal of prosperity, her reply 
was: “Non, je leur disois four toute assurance, entrez hardiment au milieu 
des Anglois, ET J. Y ENTROIS MOIMEME: — (Villaret, xv, 51.) Who can 
deny the sublimity of such an answer? 


“Discreetly occupied o’er thread and needle” is in allusion to the famous 
Madame de Maintenon, whose secret influence over the mind of Louis the 
Fourteenth was so absolute that he constantly admitted her to be a 
participator in the most secret councils of his ministers, where she was in 
the habit of artfully insinuating her opinions, which became law with the 
grand monarque. 


Aphrodisia is the Greek appellation of Venus; which only signifies froth. 
Yet how enchantingly sonorous are the Grecian terms! How charming is the 
allegory of froth! Pray, good reader, refer to Hesiod. You would scarcely 
believe that the ancient fables are frequently no other than truths. 


In gracing the thigh of La Pucelle with the well-tempered steel of 
Holofernes, our author did not call to mind the venerable historian, who 
states that Charles the Seventh, satisfied with the reality of Joan’s celestial 
mission, caused her to appear at court caparisoned from head to foot; the 
weight of whose armor did not prevent her from mounting on horseback 
unassisted, which the most robust knights could with difficulty accomplish. 
The king being desirous of presenting her with a fine sword, she requested 
his majesty to expedite a messenger to the Church of Saint Catherine de 
Fiere Bois, in Touraine, stating that he would find there an old weapon on 
whose blade were engraved five crosses and five fleurs-de-lis, with which it 
was decreed that she should conquer the English. Charles, inquiring if she 
had ever visited that said church, was answered in the negative; and upon 
this a person being despatched brought back the sword indicated, and 


whereof she made use during all her rencontres with the British. This 
licence of our author, in contradiction to chronicle records, is very 
pardonable, as it was impossible to think of Deborah and her lance, without 
calling to mind Judith’s trenchant scimitar, who, united with our Joan, form 
a trio of Amazonian belles unmatched in the history of the universe. I 
cannot conclude the present note without adding a historical fact in regard 
to this extraordinary woman, divested of all the marvellous circumstances 
subjoined by the chroniclers of her history, who conceived that she would 
acquire more reputation if held forth as a prophetess than an intrepid 
warrior. According to the narration of the valiant Dunois, we find: Et 
Joanna posuit sc super bordum fossati, et instante, ibi ipsa existente, 
Anglici tremucrunl et effecti sunt pavidi; armati vero Regis resumpscrunt 
animum et cepcrunt ascendere.... Bollevardum fuit captum, etc. — See 
Laverdy, 361, 362. 


“And Heaven in safety still preserve thy head,” that is, in the ardor of her 
praying, it is presumed Joan totally forgot that this must have been a very 
sore place for Mister Denis, who, no doubt called to recollection his 
headless perambulation from Paris, after his alleged martyrdom. 


Superstition, which might be justly termed an epidemic disorder among 
the people at that period, was fully called into action upon the subject of 
Joan’s exploits; and a few instances will be sufficient to demonstrate how 
far this weakness predominated, even with writers and studious personages, 
whose pursuits were calculated to dispel such chimeras from the brain. In 
the history of the Abbey of Saint Denis, which was translated by Le 
Laboureur, in a chapter where he treats of an eclipse of the sun, he seriously 
remarks that “The astrologers, judging from a natural science of effects 
from causes, prognosticated that extraordinary accidents would ensue, and 
which happened accordingly.” — Laboureur, page 548. 


In “Juvenal des Ursins,” Archbishop of Rheims, we learn according to 
his statement “that sometimes the image of a certain saint has suddenly 
turned its back upon a soldier who wished to take it, who, in consequence, 
lost his wits, while the rest of his comrades turned devotees.” — 

[Page 50.] — ... Sometimes priests, by means of invo cations, raise the 
devil; and such was the confidence placed in them that the Council of 


Charles the Sixth enacted that they should offer up their prayers in order to 
effect the king’s recovery. — [Page 192.] — ... In another place the thunder 
enters the hotel of the dauphin, kills a child, and wounds others; in which 
strain he continues: “Until a sprinkling of holy water in the chamber and 
about the dwelling expelled the thunder no one knew whither.” — [Page 
206.] 

While we are occupied upon the subject of visions and revelations, this 
same “Juvenal des Ursins” testifies that the most illustrious persons were 
not less superstitious than the poor. A Mathurin, a Carmelite, and others of 
the University, assembled in 1413 to imagine what would be the termination 
of the Burgundian Government, and they in consequence entreated Juvenal 
de Treignel, father of the archbishop, and one of the most eminent 
characters in the state, to join them. They in consequence deliberated and 
came to a determination that it was requisite to consult studious and 
religious persons; the latter then communicated their visions.... The one 
having seen three suns; another three different periods; a third the king of 
England at the top of the towers of Notre Dame.... Upon which these grave 
and sapient doctors decided that there might be a change in the government 
of the kingdom. — (“Juvenal,” page 3x6.) Seven years afterwards, the 
Archbishop of Rheims, who was then occupied in writing his history, 
having occasion to speak of the treaty of Troyes, does not forget to call to 
mind Ces visions vues par bonnes créatures... de trois soleils: (These 
visions seen by good creatures... of three suns); for, continues he gravely, 
“There were three kings in France, namely, the English monarch and 
Monseigneur le Dauphin.” — (“Juvenal,” page 477-) In short, his mother 
had equally visions of the same wonderful force. — (id. 324.) See also 
Voltaire’s “Essai sur les Meeurs,” ch lxxix, note 16. 

But to revert to Joan and the influence of her presence — Dunois stated, 
according to Laverdy, 354, note 31: “Asscrit quod Anglici qui 200, prius 
fugabant 800, aut 1,000 de exercitu regis, a post et tunc, 400, aut 500, 
armatorum pugnabant in conflictu contra totam potestatem Anglico-rum, 
etc.” And other contemporary writers affirm that “Before her arrival, two 
hundred English put to flight in skirmishes five hundred Frenchmen, but 
that after her coming, two hundred French drove four hundred Englishmen 
before them.” — See “Histoire de la Pucelle,” 510. 

“Shooting all those whom fear had put to flight,” thereby alluding to 
Charles the Ninth having fired upon his Protestant subjects during the 


infamous massacre of Saint Bartholomew, which cannot be better prefaced 
than by the subjoined letter sent to Catherine de Médici, by Pope Pius the 
Fifth, a few days after that most sanguinary tragedy:— “Your majesty has 
recently acted as the heart of God directs, in causing the throats to be cut of 
those good people, who have no faith in my purgatory, and who love French 
verses. May your royal hand achieve the work of Heaven, in causing those 
infected men to be poniarded, who only trust in the Evangelists, without 
believing that the Romish faith forms a part of Christianity.” A glorious 
epistle this for Pope Pius the Fifth, whom a friend and succeeding pope has 
beatified on account of his style. 

BrantOme, in his memoirs, speaking of this execrable deed, thus 
expresses himself:— “Upon the dawn of day, the king, looking from the 
window of his apartment and seeing many persons in the Fauxbourg Saint 
Germain who stirred and fled, took a great arquebuse, used at the chase, and 
fired upon them several times, but in vain; for the piece would not reach to 
such a distance, unceasingly crying out, ‘KILL, KILL.’” 

Many persons heard Monsieur le Maréchal de Tessé state that when 
young, he saw a gentleman aged one hundred, who had served in the guard 
of Charles the Ninth, and who, upon inquiries being made respecting the 
Saint Barthelemi, and whether the king had really fired upon the 
Huguenots, made answer:— “C’était moi Monsieur, qui chargeais son 
arquebuse.”— “It was myself, sir, who charged his arquebuse.” 

Henry the Fourth was heard to state in public, at different times, that 
after the massacre, a cloud of crows perched upon the Louvre, and that 
during seven nights the king himself and the whole court heard groanings 
and lamentable shrieks at the same hours. He also related a prodigy still 
more astonishing, saying, that some days prior to the Saint Barthelemi, 
while playing at dice with the dukes of Alengon and Guise, he observed 
drops of blood upon the table; when he caused them to be wiped away two 
different times, but that they reappeared, upon which he quitted the game, 
struck with horror. 

Voltaire, in the “Henriade, 
subject in question: 


bb) 


thus expresses himself in regard to the 


Que dis-je! 6 crime, 5 honte! 6 comble de nos maux! 
Le Roi le Roi lui-méme, au milieu des bourreaux, 
Poursuivant des proscrits les troupes égarees, 


Du sang des sujets souillait scs mains sacrées. 


“Shoot, fire, and kill!” [p. 245]. Still alluding to the conduct of Charles 
the Ninth, when urging on the assassins of Saint Barthelemi. The notorious 
fact of the king’s having fired upon his subjects, was the cause of a board 
being placed during the late revolution under the balcony of the window 
from whence this act was perpetrated, and which continued affixed to the 
Louvre for some years, bearing the following inscription: “De cette fenétre 
Charles neuf d’exécrable mémoire tira sur son peuple.” 


The poor commuted Louvet herein only acted in conformity with the 
conduct of his brethren in misfortune, who are uniformly blinded to the 
infidelity of their mates, while the eyes of all the world besides can perceive 
her dereliction as plain as the sun at noonday; if, however, this sage 
personage was in the dark upon the matter in question, he was far otherwise 
in respect to worldly interest, as the following facts from history will fully 
manifest: 

The famous President Louvet, upon retiring, from office. was desirous of 
preserving his influence, or rather sought to foment those disorders in which 
he could no longer participate. To effect this purpose, he left Giac, one of 
his creatures at court, whom he advised Charles to receive as a favorite; in 
fine, he had attained to such a height of power that the Count Dunois did 
not disdain to become his style. — See Daniel, vii, Villaret, xiv, 316. 

The Bastard Dunois was born in 1402, the same year that gave birth to 
Charles the Seventh, his father being Louis Duc d’Orleans, brother of 
Charles the Sixth, and his mother the Lady de Cany. The celebrity of the 
Bastard was such that Valentine de Milan, Duchess of Orleans, lamented 
she was not his mother, being in the habit of stating in the phraseology of 
that day: “Qu’il lui avait été EMBLE.” (Dérobé)— “That he had been 
surreptitiously obtained.” 

The half-brother of Dunois was Charles, duke of Orleans, born the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1391, of whom I may be permitted to speak, on 
account of his poetical talents, altogether unknown, which possess an 
indescribable charm, breathing the innate effusions of the soul. It is indeed 
singular, that this most interesting versifier did not receive under the 
auspices of Louis the Fourteenth that justice which was so deservedly his 
due, and it is even more astonishing that he continued unknown to the great 


Boileau. He married the widow of Richard the Second of England, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, when he continued incarcerated 
for several years; he was the father of Louis the Twelfth, and uncle of 
Francis the First. Obit the eighth of January, 1466. 


As a specimen of his poetical talent, exerted while in confinement, may 
be gratifying to the reader, I hereto subjoin a few lines, quoted from an 
original manuscript, preserved in the Public Library of Grenoble, and 
written by one Astezan, First Secretary of the Duke, the passage being 
extracted from folio 78 of the manuscript in question: 


Tempus quod regnat clamidem dimisit acerbam, 
Ventorum nec non frigoris ac pluvic. 

Et comptas Claris radiis solaribus atquc 
Formosis. Vestes induit inde novas 

Non est nunc ales; non est nunc bellua, que non 
Cantet vel clamet more sonoque suo: 

Tempus quod regnat clamidem dimisit acerbam 
Ventorum nec non frigoris ac pluvie. 


Thus Anglicized: 


Old Time has cast his cloak away, Of wind and rain and nipping cold, 
And now is clad in burnished gold, Of smiling Sol’s unclouded ray, Nor 
beast or feathered warbler gay, But in its song or strain hath told, That Time 
hath cast his cloak away. 

Stream, rivulet, and fountain’s play, In beauty’s guise are now enrolled; 
Gay glittering jewels all enfold, Since each is decked in new array, For 
Time hath cast his cloak away. 


“Of sacred oath accomplishing the law.” For facts Voltaire had no doubt 
consulted the history du Haillan, mentioned below, ere he committed the 
above line to paper. 

Many attempts have been made to prove that the mission of Joan was 
effected by celestial agency, which assertion is combated by Robertson, in 
his introduction to the history of Charles the Fifth, wherein he examines the 
mission of the Pucelle in a political point of view, and while rendering 
justice to her wisdom and courage, deploring her misfortunes, and most 


eloquently inveighing against the superstition to which she was sacrificed, 
he yet considers her but as an instrument and a victim to party. Our 
countryman, however, is not the only one who has raised objections against 
this heavenly mission, since we find that one Dr. Beaupére, who acted as an 
assessor during the trial of Joan, was of opinion that her alleged visions and 
apparitions were rather the effects of human invention than originating in 
divine inspiration; and in the “Histoire Générale des Rois de France depuis 
Pharamond jusqu’a Charles sept,” written by Bernard de Girard, sieur du 
Haillan, first historian of France, and established genealogist of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost by Henry the Third, appears the following statement, given 
as nearly as possible verbatim: 

“Some say that Joan was the mistress of John, bastard of Orleans; others, 
of the Lord of Baudricourt, who being wary and cunning, and seeing that 
the king knew no longer what to do or to say, and the people on account of 
continual wars so much oppressed as not to be able to raise their courage, 
betook themselves to have recourse to a miracle fabricated in false religion, 
being that which of all things most elevates the hearts and makes men 
believe, even the most simple, that which is not, and the people was very 
proper to imbibe such superstitions. Those who believed she was a maid 
sent by God, are not damned, neither are those who did not believe. Many 
esteem this last assertion a heresy, but we will not dwell too much upon it, 
neither too much on the contrary belief. Wherefore these lords, for the space 
of some days, instructed her in all she was to answer to the demands which 
should be made of her by the king and themselves when in his presence; for 
they were to interrogate her, and in order that she might recognize the 
monarch when conducted into his presence, they caused her every day to 
see at various times his picture. The day appointed on which she was to be 
led to him in his chamber, which they had already arranged, they did not 
fail to be present. Being entered, the first who asked her what she wanted 
were the Bastard of Orleans and Baudricourt, who demanded of her her 
business. She replied she wanted to speak to the king. They presented to her 
another of the lords who was there, saying to her that he was the king; but 
she, instructed in all which should be done and said, as well as what she 
was to do and say, said that it was not the king, and that he was hid in the 
alcove, containing the bed. This feigned invention and appearance of 
religion was of such profit to the kingdom that it raised the courage, lost 
and beaten down by despair.... Where fore the king caused to be given to 


her horses and arms and an army with a good number of great captains, in 
company of whom she carried succor to those of Orleans.” 

Du Haillan, our informant, being first historiographer of France, and 
living but one hundred and forty years after the death of Joan, must, from 
the post he occupied, have possessed ample means of ascertaining the above 
facts, which if true, set the matter at rest concerning any supernatural 
interposition in her favor, a circumstance that tends to exalt still more the 
noble disinterestedness of the heroic but unfortunate Maid of Orleans. 

The final line brings to mind the conduct adopted by our Joan upon the 
doctors presenting themselves before her, deputed by the king to ascertain 
her virginity, and to whom she expressed herself as follows: “Je le crois, je 
ne sais ni A, ni B, je viens de la part du Roi du Ciel, pour faire lever le siége 
D’ Orléans, et mener le Roi G Rheims — See Laverdy, cccxii and cccli, note 
24. 

And upon the coronation of Charles as thus predicted, we find from a 
contemporary historian, that “Au dit sacre fut toujours pres et présente la 
dicte Jehanne la Pucelle, tout armée a blanc, et tenant son estandard en la 
main, et bien y devoit estre, comme celle qui estoit principallement cause de 
l’ordonnance et volunté de Dieu d’icellay sacre.” 

So much for history; notwithstanding which it must be allowed by all, 
that this assertion of Father Lourdis is rather a bold one, when the two 
foregoing lines are taken into consideration, and even was it credited, would 
cast a shameful reflection upon the virile powers of the Bastard Dunois: we 
will, however, leave the reader to form his own conjectures on this knotty 
point, and content ourselves with the hope that the renowned Joan of Arc, 
after her belligerent toils, did not resemble Margaret of Austria, who was 
affianced to the dauphin of France, and by him sent away to espouse the 
heir of Brittany, which Margaret being afterwards on her passage to marry 
the Infant Don Juan of Spain, and very nearly shipwrecked, wrote her own 
epitaph in the following lines: 


Cy-git Margot la gentil’ demoiselle, 

Qu’a deux maris, et encore est Pucelle. 

Here Margot lies by Hymen twice betrayed, 
Who with two husbands, still remains a maid. 


There is every reason to conjecture from the abrupt termination of this 
poetic flight, that it was originally the intention of Voltaire to have 
prolonged “La Pucelle;” the reasons that operated upon him to alter his plan 
are not handed down to us. On consulting the edition of 1756, very striking 
variations will be found in every canto, most of which were no doubt the 
productions of La Beaumelle and Maubert, as the publication in question 
was edited by them from their first edition of 1755. In the poem as again 
printed at Paris in 1762, and authorized by Monsieur de _ Voltaire, 
considerable changes are observable, particularly in the number of cantos 
forming the poem, which the author ultimately fixed at twenty-one. 

Whatsoever emendations our poet may have thought fit to insert, it is 
evident, from the nature of the additions found in the first impressions of 
the work, that they were added by the publishers, as we have already 
remarked in the preface, for the purpose of realizing money, or injuring the 
reputation of Monsieur de Voltaire, and accumulating against him a host of 
enemies, since they not only disgraced his literary labor by their vulgar and 
very frequently obscene verses, but also outraged many of his friends and 
personages of elevated rank, to whom he was particularly attached; and to 
effect a similar purpose, La Beaumelle was also prompted to falsify the 
“Age of Louis the Fourteenth.” 


The conclusive canto of the edition of 1756 contains the ensuing lines, 
subjoined by way of epilogue: 


C’est par ces vers, enfans de mon loisir, 
Que j’égayais les soucis du vieil Gge: 

O, don du ciel! tendre amour! doux desir! 
On est encore heureux par votre image; 
L’ illusion est le premier plaisir, 

J’allais enfin, libre en mon ermitage, 
Chantant les feux de Jeanne et de Dunois, 
Me consoler de la jalouse rage, 

Des faux mépris, des cruautés des Rois, 
Des traits du sot, des sottises du sage; 
Mais quel démon me vole cet ouvrage? 
Brisons ma lyre; elle €chappe a mes doigts. 
Ne t’attends pas a de nouveaux exploits, 


Lecteur: ma Jeanne aura son pucelage, 
Jusqu’d ce que les vierges du seigneur, 
Malgré leurs veeux, sachent garder le leur. 


These verses appear to have been copied from some manuscript of the 
poem not then completed, wherein Joan yielded no more to the solicitations 
of Dunois than to the endeavors of her lank-eared lover. The editors, 
capuchins, or deacons of the holy evangelists have inserted them at the end 
of their final canto; a new and convincing proof of the modesty of these 
learned editors and their praiseworthy and virtuous intentions. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE LISBON 
EARTHQUAKE. 


If the question concerning physical evil ever deserves the attention of men, 
it is in those melancholy events which put us in mind of the weakness of 
our nature; such as plagues, which carry off a fourth of the inhabitants of 
the known world; the earthquake which swallowed up four hundred 
thousand of the Chinese in 1699, that of Lima and Callao, and, in the last 
place, that of Portugal and the kingdom of Fez. The maxim, “whatever is, is 
right,” appears somewhat extraordinary to those who have been eye- 
witnesses of such calamities. All things are doubtless arranged and set in 
order by Providence, but it has long been too evident, that its superintending 
power has not disposed them in such a manner as to promote our temporal 
happiness. 

When the celebrated Pope published his “Essay on Man,” and 
expounded in immortal verse the systems of Leibnitz, Lord Shaftesbury and 
Lord Bolingbroke, his system was attacked by a multitude of divines of a 
variety of different communions. They were shocked at the novelty of the 
propositions, “whatever is, is right”; and that “man always enjoys that 
measure of happiness which is suited to his being.” There are few writings 
that may not be condemned, if considered in one light, or approved of, if 
considered in another. It would be much more reasonable to attend only to 
the beauties and improving parts of a work, than to endeavor to put an 
odious construction on it; but it is one of the imperfections of our nature to 
put a bad interpretation on whatever has a dubious sense, and to run down 
whatever has been successful. 

In a word, it was the opinion of many, that the axiom, “whatever is, is 
right,” was subversive of all our received ideas. If it be true, said they, that 
whatever is, is right, it follows that human nature is not degenerated. If the 
general order requires that everything should be as it is, human nature has 
not been corrupted, and consequently could have had no occasion for a 
Redeemer. If this world, such as it is, be the best of systems possible, we 
have no room to hope for a happy future state. If the various evils by which 
man is overwhelmed, end in general good, all civilized nations have been 
wrong in endeavoring to trace out the origin of moral and physical evil. If a 


man devoured by wild beasts, causes the well-being of those beasts, and 
contributes to promote the orders of the universe; if the misfortunes of 
individuals are only the consequence of this general and necessary order, we 
are nothing more than wheels which serve to keep the great machine in 
motion; we are not more precious in the eyes of God, than the animals by 
whom we are devoured. 

These are the inferences which were drawn from Mr. Pope’s poem; and 
these very conclusions increased the sale and success of the work. But it 
should have been seen from another point of view. Readers should have 
considered the reverence for the Deity, the resignation to His supreme will, 
the useful morality, and the spirit of toleration, which breathe through this 
excellent poem. This the public has done, and the work being translated by 
men equal to the task, has completely triumphed over critics, though it 
turned on matters of so delicate a nature. 

It is the nature of over violent censurers to give importance to the 
opinions which they attack. A book is railed at on account of its success, 
and a thousand errors are imputed to it. What is the consequence of this? 
Men, disgusted with these invectives, take for truths the very errors which 
these critics think they have discovered. Cavillers raise phantoms on 
purpose to combat them, and indignant readers embrace these very 
phantoms. 

Critics have declared that Pope and Leibnitz maintain the doctrine of 
fatality; the partisans of Leibnitz and Pope have said on the other hand that, 
if Leibnitz and Pope have taught the doctrine of fatality, they were in the 
right, and all this invincible fatality we should believe. 

Pope had advanced that “whatever is, is right,” in a sense that might very 
well be admitted, and his followers maintain the same proposition in a sense 
that may very well be contested. 

The author of the poem, “The Lisbon Earthquake,” does not write 
against the illustrious Pope, whom he always loved and admired; he agrees 
with him in almost every particular, but compassionating the misery of 
man; he declares against the abuse of the new maxim, “whatever is, is 
right.” He maintains that ancient and sad truth acknowledged by all men, 
that there is evil upon earth; he acknowledges that the words “whatever is, 
is right,” if understood in a positive sense, and without any hopes of a 
happy future state, only insult us in our present misery. 


If, when Lisbon, Moquinxa, Tetuan, and other cities were swallowed up 
with a great number of their inhabitants in the month of November, 1759, 
philosophers had cried out to the wretches, who with difficulty escaped 
from the ruins, “all this is productive of general good; the heirs of those 
who have perished will increase their fortune; masons will earn money by 
rebuilding the houses, beasts will feed on the carcasses buried under the 
ruins; it is the necessary effect of necessary causes; your particular 
misfortune is nothing, it contributes to universal good,” such a harangue 
would doubtless have been as cruel as the earthquake was fatal, and all that 
the author of the poem upon the destruction of Lisbon has said amounts 
only to this. 

He acknowledges with all mankind that there is evil as well as good on 
the earth; he owns that no philosopher has ever been able to explain the 
nature of moral and physical evil. He asserts that Bayle, the greatest master 
of the art of reasoning that ever wrote, has only taught to doubt, and that he 
combats himself; he owns that man’s understanding is as weak as his life is 
miserable. He lays a concise abstract of the several different systems before 
his readers. He says that Revelation alone can untie the great knot which 
philosophers have only rendered more puzzling; and that nothing but the 
hope of our existence being continued in a future state can console us under 
our present misfortunes; that the goodness of Providence is the only asylum 
in which man can take refuge in the darkness of reason, and in the 
calamities to which his weak and frail nature is exposed. 

P. S. — Readers should always distinguish between the objections which 
an author proposes to himself and his answers to those objections, and 
should not mistake what he refutes for what he adopts. 


THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE MAXIM, “WHATEVER 
IS, IS RIGHT.” 


OH WRETCHED man, earth-fated to be cursed; 
Abyss of plagues, and miseries the worst! 

Horrors on horrors, griefs on griefs must show, 
That man’s the victim of unceasing woe, 

And lamentations which inspire my strain, 

Prove that philosophy is false and vain. 

Approach in crowds, and meditate awhile 

Yon shattered walls, and view each ruined pile, 
Women and children heaped up mountain high, 
Limbs crushed which under ponderous marble lie; 
Wretches unnumbered in the pangs of death, 

Who mangled, torn, and panting for their breath, 
Buried beneath their sinking roofs expire, 

And end their wretched lives in torments dire. 
Say, when you hear their piteous, half-formed cries, 
Or from their ashes see the smoke arise, 

Say, will you then eternal laws maintain. 

Which God to cruelties like these constrain? 
Whilst you these facts replete with horror view, 
Will you maintain death to their crimes was due? 


And can you then impute a sinful deed 

To babes who on their mothers’ bosoms bleed? 
Was then more vice in fallen Lisbon found, 
Than Paris, where voluptuous joys abound? 
Was less debauchery to London known, 
Where opulence luxurious holds her throne? 
Earth Lisbon swallows; the light sons of France 
Protract the feast, or lead the sprightly dance. 
Spectators who undaunted courage show, 
While you behold your dying brethren’s woe; 
With stoical tranquillity of mind 


You seek the causes of these ills to find; 

But when like us Fate’s rigors you have felt, 
Become humane, like us you’|I learn to melt. 
When the earth gapes my body to entomb, 

I justly may complain of such a doom. 
Hemmed round on every side by cruel fate, 
The snares of death, the wicked’s furious hate, 
Preyed on by pain and by corroding grief 
Suffer me from complaint to find relief. 

“Tis pride, you cry, seditious pride that still 
Asserts mankind should be exempt from ill. 
The awful truth on Tagus’ banks explore, 
Rummage the ruins on that bloody shore, 
Wretches interred alive in direful grave 

Ask if pride cries, “Good Heaven thy creatures save.” 
If ‘tis presumption that makes mortals cry, 
“Heaven on our sufferings cast a pitying eye.” 
All’s right, you answer, the eternal cause 
Rules not by partial, but by general laws. 


Say what advantage can result to all, 

From wretched Lisbon’s lamentable fall? 

Are you then sure, the power which could create 
The universe and fix the laws of fate, 

Could not have found for man a proper place, 
But earthquakes must destroy the human race? 
Will you thus limit the eternal mind? 

Should not our God to mercy be inclined? 
Cannot then God direct all nature’s course? 

Can power almighty be without resource? 
Humbly the great Creator I entreat, 

This gulf with sulphur and with fire replete, 
Might on the deserts spend its raging flame, 
God my respect, my love weak mortals claim; 
When man groans under such a load of woe, 

He is not proud, he only feels the blow. 

Would words like these to peace of mind restore 


The natives sad of that disastrous shore? 
Grieve not, that others’ bliss may overflow, 
Your sumptuous palaces are laid thus low; 
Your toppled towers shall other hands rebuild; 
With multitudes your walls one day be filled; 
Your ruin on the North shall wealth bestow, 
For general good from partial ills must flow; 
You seem as abject to the sovereign power, 
As worms which shall your carcasses devour. 
No comfort could such shocking words impart, 
But deeper wound the sad, afflicted heart. 
When I lament my present wretched state, 
Allege not the unchanging laws of fate; 

Urge not the links of the eternal chain, 

‘Tis false philosophy and wisdom vain. 

The God who holds the chain can’t be enchained; 
By His blest will are all events ordained: 

He’s just, nor easily to wrath gives way, 

Why suffer we beneath so mild a sway: 

This is the fatal knot you should untie, 

Our evils do you cure when you deny? 


Men ever strove into the source to pry, 

Of evil, whose existence you deny. 

If he whose hand the elements can wield, 

To the winds’ force makes rocky mountains yield; 
If thunder lays oaks level with the plain, 

From the bolts’ strokes they never suffer pain. 
But I can feel, my heart oppressed demands 

Aid of that God who formed me with His hands. 
Sons of the God supreme to suffer all 

Fated alike; we on our Father call. 

No vessel of the potter asks, we know, 

Why it was made so brittle, vile, and low? 
Vessels of speech as well as thought are void; 
The urn this moment formed and that destroyed, 
The potter never could with sense inspire, 


Devoid of thought it nothing can desire. 

The moralist still obstinate replies, 

Others’ enjoyments from your woes arise, 

To numerous insects shall my corpse give birth, 
When once it mixes with its mother earth: 
Small comfort ‘tis that when Death’s ruthless power 
Closes my life, worms shall my flesh devour. 
Remembrances of misery refrain 

From consolation, you increase my pain: 
Complaint, I see, you have with care repressed, 
And proudly hid your sorrows in your breast. 
But a small part I no importance claim 

In this vast universe, this general frame; 

All other beings in this world below 
Condemned like me to lead a life of woe, 
Subject to laws as rigorous as I, 

Like me in anguish live and like me die. 


The vulture urged by an insatiate maw, 

Its trembling prey tears with relentless claw: 
This it finds right, endowed with greater powers 
The bird of Jove the vulture’s self devours. 

Man lifts his tube, he aims the fatal ball 

And makes to earth the towering eagle fall; 
Man in the field with wounds all covered o’er, 
Midst heaps of dead lies weltering in his gore, 
While birds of prey the mangled limbs devour, 
Of Nature’s Lord who boasts his mighty power. 
Thus the world’s members equal ills sustain, 
And perish by each other born to pain: 

Yet in this direful chaos you’d compose 

A general bliss from individuals’ woes? 

Oh worthless bliss! in injured reason’s sight, 
With faltering voice you cry, “What is, is right”? 
The universe confutes your boasting vain, 

Your heart retracts the error you maintain. 

Men, beasts, and elements know no repose 


From dire contention; earth’s the seat of woes: 
We strive in vain its secret source to find. 

Is ill the gift of our Creator kind? 

Do then fell Typhon’s cursed laws ordain 

Our ill, or Arimanius doom to pain? 

Shocked at such dire chimeras, I reject 
Monsters which fear could into gods erect. 
But how conceive a God, the source of love, 
Who on man lavished blessings from above, 
Then would the race with various plagues confound, 
Can mortals penetrate His views profound? 

Ill could not from a perfect being spring, 

Nor from another, since God’s sovereign king; 
And yet, sad truth! in this our world ‘tis found, 
What contradictions here my soul confound! 
A God once dwelt on earth amongst mankind, 
Yet vices still lay waste the human mind; 

He could not do it, this proud sophist cries, 
He could, but he declined it, that replies; 

He surely will, ere these disputes have end, 
Lisbon’s foundations hidden thunders rend, 
And thirty cities’ shattered remnants fly, 

With ruin and combustion through the sky, 
From dismal Tagus’ ensanguined shore, 

To where of Cadiz’ sea the billows roar. 

Or man’s a sinful creature from his birth, 

And God to woe condemns the sons of earth; 
Or else the God who being rules and space, 
Untouched with pity for the human race, 
Indifferent, both from love and anger free, 
Still acts consistent to His first decree: 

Or matter has defects which still oppose 
God’s will, and thence all human evil flows; 
Or else this transient world by mortals trod, 

Is but a passage that conducts to God. 

Our transient sufferings here shall soon be o’er, 
And death will land us on a happier shore. 


But when we rise from this accursed abyss, 
Who by his merit can lay claim to bliss? 
Dangers and difficulties man surround, 
Doubts and perplexities his mind confound. 
To nature we apply for truth in vain, 

God should His will to human kind explain. 
He only can illume the human soul, 

Instruct the wise man, and the weak console. 


Without Him man of error still the sport, 

Thinks from each broken reed to find support. 
Leibnitz can’t tell me from what secret cause 

In a world governed by the wisest laws, 

Lasting disorders, woes that never end 

With our vain pleasures real sufferings blend; 

Why ill the virtuous with the vicious shares? 

Why neither good nor bad misfortunes spares? 

I can’t conceive that “what is, ought to be,” 

In this each doctor knows as much as me. 

We’re told by Plato, that man, in times of yore, 
Wings gorgeous to his glorious body wore, 

That all attacks he could unhurt sustain, 

By death ne’er conquered, ne’er approached by pain. 
Alas, how changed from such a brilliant state! 

He crawls ‘twixt heaven and earth, then yields to fate. 
Look round this sublunary world, you’|l find 

That nature to destruction is consigned. 

Our system weak which nerves and bone compose, 
Cannot the shock of elements oppose; 

This mass of fluids mixed with tempered clay, 

To dissolution quickly must give way. 

Their quick sensations can’t unhurt sustain 

The attacks of death and of tormenting pain, 

This is the nature of the human frame, 

Plato and Epicurus I disclaim. 

Nature was more to Bayle than either known: 
What do I learn from Bayle, to doubt alone? 


Bayle, great and wise, all systems overthrows, 
Then his own tenets labors to oppose. 

Like the blind slave to Delilah’s commands, 
Crushed by the pile demolished by his hands. 


Mysteries like these can no man penetrate, 
Hid from his view remains the book of fate. 
Man his own nature never yet could sound, 

He knows not whence he is, nor whither bound. 
Atoms tormented on this earthly ball, 

The sport of fate, by death soon swallowed all, 
But thinking atoms, who with piercing eyes 
Have measured the whole circuit of the skies; 
We rise in thought up to the heavenly throne, 
But our own nature still remains unknown. 
This world which error and 0’ erweening pride, 
Rulers accursed between them still divide, 
Where wretches overwhelmed with lasting woe, 
Talk of a happiness they never know, 

Is with complaining filled, all are forlorn 

In seeking bliss; none would again be born. 

If in a life midst sorrows past and fears, 

With pleasure’s hand we wipe away our tears, 
Pleasure his light wings spreads, and quickly flies, 
Losses on losses, griefs on griefs arise. 

The mind from sad remembrance of the past, 
Is with black melancholy overcast; 

Sad is the present if no future state, 

No blissful retribution mortals wait, 

If fate’s decrees the thinking being doom 

To lose existence in the silent tomb. 

All may be well; that hope can man sustain, 
All now is well; ‘tis an illusion vain. 

The sages held me forth delusive light, 

Divine instructions only can be right. 

Humbly I sigh, submissive suffer pain, 

Nor more the ways of Providence arraign. 


In youthful prime I sung in strains more gay, 

Soft pleasure’s laws which lead mankind astray. 
But times change manners; taught by age and care 
Whilst I mistaken mortals’ weakness share, 

The light of truth I seek in this dark state, 

And without murmuring submit to fate. 

A caliph once when his last hour drew nigh, 
Prayed in such terms as these to the most high: 
“Being supreme, whose greatness knows no bound, 
I bring thee all that can’t in Thee be found; 
Defects and sorrows, ignorance and woe.” 

Hope he omitted, man’s sole bliss below. 


PREFACE TO THE POEM ON THE LAW OF 
NATURE. 


IT IS generally known that this poem was not intended for the public; it 
long remained a secret between a great king and the author. About three 
months ago a few copies were handed about in Paris, and soon after several 
impressions of it were published, as incorrect as those of other works by the 
same hand. 

It would be no more than justice to be more indulgent to a work forced 
out of the obscurity to which the author had condemned it than to a work 
offered by the writer himself to the inspection of the public. It would also be 
agreeable to equity not to pass the same judgment on a poem composed by 
a layman as on a theological thesis. These two poems are the fruits of a 
transplanted tree. Some of these fruits may perhaps not be to the taste of 
certain persons; they come from a foreign climate, but none of them are 
poisoned, and many of them may prove highly salutary. 

This work should be considered as a letter, in which the author freely 
discloses his sentiments. Most books resemble those formal and general 
conversations in which people seldom utter their thoughts. The author, in 
this poem, declares his real opinions to a philosophical prince, whom he 
then had the honor of living with. He has been informed that persons of the 
best understanding have been pleased with this sketch: they were of opinion 
that the poem on the “Law of Nature” was intended only to prepare the 
world for truths more sublime. This consideration alone would have 
determined the author to render his work more complete and correct, if his 
infirmities had permitted it. He was at last obliged to content himself with 
correcting the faults which the first edition swarm with. 

The praises bestowed in this work upon a prince by no means solicitous 
about praise should not surprise anybody, they came from the heart; they 
are very different from that incense which self-interestedness lavishes upon 
power. The man of letters might not perhaps have deserved the praises or 
the favors poured upon him by the monarch, but the monarch was every 
way deserving of the encomiums bestowed upon him in this poem by the 
man of letters. The change which has since happened, in a connection 


which does so much honor to learning, has by no means altered the 
sentiments which gave occasion to these praises. 

In fine, since a work never intended for publication, has been snatched 
out of secrecy and obscurity, it will last among a few sages as a monument 
of a philosophical correspondence, which should not have ended, and if it 
shows human weakness throughout, it, at the same time, makes it appear 
that true philosophy always surmounts that weakness. 

To conclude, this weak essay was first occasioned by a little pamphlet 
which appeared at that time. It was entitled, “A Treatise on the Sovereign 
Good,” and it should have been called “A Treatise on the Sovereign Evil.” 
The author of it maintained that there is no such thing as virtue or vice, and 
that remorse of conscience is a weakness owing to the prejudice of 
education, which a man should endeavor to subdue. The author of the 
following poem maintains, that remorse of conscience is as natural to us as 
any passion of the human soul. If the violence of passion hurries man into a 
fault, when come to himself he is sensible of that fault. The wild girl who 
was found near Chalons, owned, that in her passion she gave her companion 
a blow, of the consequence of which the poor wretch died in her arms. As 
soon as she saw her blood, she repented, she wept, she stopped the blood, 
and dressed the wound with herbs. Those who maintain that this relenting 
of humanity is only a branch of self-love do that principle a great deal of 
honor. Let men call reason and conscience by what names they will, they 
exist, and are the foundation of the law of nature. 


THE LAW OF NATURE. 


THOU by whose works, deeds, reign with wonders fraught, 
The brave and wise their duty shall be taught, 
Who with unaltered brow alike look down 

On life and death, the cottage and the crown; 
With force like thine my wavering soul inspire, 
Spread o’er me rays of that celestial fire, 
Which owes to sacred reason all its light, 

By prepossession dimmed and turned to night. 
On darkness which o’erspreads the world below, 
Let’s strive some light however faint to throw. 
Our first of studies in our early age, 

Was courtly Horace with Boileau’s chaste page. 
In them you sought with philosophic mind, 

The true and beautiful at once to find; 

Oft with instructive and with moral lines, 
Brightly each finished composition shines; 

But Pope possessed of genius more refined, 
What lightly they skimmed knew how to find. 
Light into the abyss of being first he brought, 
And man by him to know himself was taught. 

A trivial now, and now a useful art, 

Verse is in Pope divine, it forms the heart. 
What need we know that Horace hired to praise 
Octavius in vile, prostituted lays, 

When from the night’s polluted joys he rose, 
Insulted Crispinus in measured prose? 


That pensioned Boileau satire’s venom shed 
On Quinault’s lyre and Tasso’s laureled head; 
Could paint the hurry, bustle, and the throng 
Of Paris, where men scarce can pass along; 
Or at a wretched feast what passed rehearse, 
In flowing numbers and harmonious verse. 

A soul like thine to higher views aspires, 


Far other information it requires; 

The essence of our spirit you explore, 

Its end, beginning, but its duty more. 

On this important theme what others thought, 
What error has to vulgar doctors taught, 

Let’s scan and balance with those truths divine, 
Which heaven suggests to such a soul as thine. 
God we should search for in ourselves alone, 

If He exists the human heart’s His throne. 

The God whose power from dust could mortals raise, 
Must we then seek in learning’s winding maze? 
You trust not Origen’s or Scotus’ page, 

Nature instructs us more than either sage; 
Systems let’s drop, those follies of the wise, 
And into self descending, learn to rise. 


PART THE FIRST. 


God has given men ideas of justice and conscience to admonish them just as 
He has given them everything else necessary. This is that Law of Nature 
upon which religion is founded. This is the only principle herein discussed. 
The author speaks only of the Law of Nature, and not of religion and its 
awful mysteries. 


Whether a self-existent being laid 

The world’s foundations, out of nothing made, 
If forming matter o’er it he presides, 

And having shaped the mass, directs and guides; 
Whether the soul, that bright ethereal spark 

Of heavenly fire, too oft obscure and dark, 
Makes of our senses one or acts alone; 

We all are subject to the Almighty’s throne. 

But at His throne round which deep thunders roar 
What homage shall we pay, how God adore? 
Can jealousy affect the eternal mind? 

Will adulation there acceptance find? 

Is it that warlike race of haughty brow, 


Who to their power made famed Byzantium bow, 
The phlegmatic Chinese, the Tartar rude, 
Whose arms so many regions have subdued, 
That rightly knows to praise the Power divine, 
And offer grateful homage at His shrine? 
Various in language and religious lore 

A different deity they all implore; 

Then all have erred, let’s therefore turn our eyes 
From vile impostors who delight in lies: 

Nor let us vainly make attempt to sound 

Awful religion’s mysteries profound, 

To reason let researches vain give place, 

Let’s strive to know if God instructs our race. 
Nature to man has given with bounteous hand 
Whate’er his nature’s cravings can demand; 
Sense’s sure instinct, spirit’s varied springs, 

To him each element its tribute brings. 

In the brain’s foldings memory is placed, 

And on it nature’s lively image traced. 


Ready at every motion of his will, 

His call external objects answer still; 

Sound to his ear is wafted by the air, 

The light he sees without or pains or care. 

As to his God, the end of humankind 

Is man to ceaseless errors then confined? 

Is nature then displayed to mortal’s eyes, 
While nature’s God obscure and hidden lies? 
Is succor in my greatest need denied? 

Must my chief craving rest unsatisfied? 

No, God in vain has not His creatures made, 
The hand divine on every brow’s displayed, 
My Master’s will can’t from me be concealed; 
When He gave being He His law revealed. 
Doubtless He spoke, but spoke to all mankind; 
To Egypt’s deserts He was ne’er confined. 

In Delphi, Delos, or the Sibyl’s cave, 


No oracle the godhead ever gave. 

Morality, unvaried and the same, 

Denounces to each age God’s holy name. 

“Tis Trajan’s law, ‘tis Socrates’, yours, 

By nature preached, like nature it endures; 
Reason receives it, and the keen remorse 

Of conscience strengthens it, and gives it force; 
For conscience makes the obstinate repent, 
And hardest bosoms at her voice relent. 

Think you young Ammon, mad ambition’s slave, 
Not like you moderate, although as brave, 

In a friend’s blood, when he his hands imbrued. 
By augurs to soft pity was subdued? 

Religious rites for gold they had profaned, 

And washed the monarch’s hands by murder stained: 
But nature’s instinct could not be suppressed, 

It pleaded powerful in the monarch’s breast; 

He could not his impetuous rage forgive, 

But thought himself a wretch unfit to live. 

This law which bears in China sovereign sway, 
To which fierce Japanese due reverence pay, 
Fired Zoroaster’s genius unconfined, 

And shed its sacred light on Solon’s mind. 

It cries from Indus to cold Zembla’s shore, 

“Be just, thy country love, and God adore.” 
The Laplander, amidst eternal snows, 

His God adores, and what is justice, knows; 
And sold to distant coasts the negro race 

With joy in others negro features trace. 

No slanderer vile, no murderer ever knows 

The mind’s calm sunshine and the soul’s repose; 
Nor ever thus his secret thoughts expressed, 

He who destroys the innocent is blessed; 
Blessed he by whom his mother’s blood is spilt, 
Great the attractions and the charms of guilt. 
Believe me, mortals, man, with dauntless brow, 
Would openly such sentiments avow, 


If there was not a universal law 

Crimes to repress, and keep the world in awe. 
Did men create the sense of guilt or shame? 
Their soul and faculties did mortals frame? 
Whether in Peru or in China flame 

The golden heaps, their nature is the same: 

From the artist’s hands new forms the ingots take, 
But he who shapes unable is to make: 

Thus God, to whom each man his being owes, 

In every heart the seeds of virtue sows. 


True virtue by the Almighty first was made, 
By man its counterfeit, and empty shade; 
He may disguise the truth with errors vain, 
His feelings an attempt to change restrain. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Containing answers to the objections against universal morality, with a 
demonstration of that truth. 


Cardan and famed Spinoza both reply, 

This check of conscience, Nature’s boasted cry, 
From mutual wants and habit take their rise, 
“Tis these cement our friendships and our ties. 
Foe to thyself, sophist both weak and blind, 
Whence springs this want? Why did the sovereign mind 
Make in the bosom of all mortals dwell, 
Instincts which to society impel? 

Laws made by mortal man soon pass away, 
The varied, weak productions of a day. 

Jacob of old, as inclination led, 

Two sisters of the Hebrew race could wed; 
David, exempt both from restraint and shame, 
Could to a hundred beauties tell his flame, 
Whilst at the Vatican, the pope distressed, 
Can’t without scandal be of one possessed. 
Here successors are chosen by the sires, 


Whilst birthright there the whole estate acquires. 
If but a whiskered Polander commands, 

All public business suspended stands. 

Electors must the emperor sustain, 

The pope has dignity, the English gain. 
Worship, law, interests, variations know, 
Virtue’s alone unchangeable below. 


But whilst this moral beauty we admire, 

See on a scaffold Britain’s king expire. 

Borgia the blade against his brother drew, 

And stabbed whilst to his sister’s arms he flew. 
There the Dutch rabble roused to frantic rage, 
Two brothers tear, the worthies of their age. 

In France Brinvilliers constant still at prayers, 
Poisons her sire, and to confess repairs; 

The just is by the wicked’s force subdued, 
Hence do you virtue but a name conclude? 
When with the baleful south wind’s tainted breath, 
All nature sickens, and each gale is death, 

Will you maintain that since the world began, 
Health never yet was known to dwell with man. 
The various pests that poison human life, 
Effects that spring from elemental strife, 
Corrupt the bliss of mortals here below, 

But quickly vanish both their guilt and woe. 
Soon as our passions fierce subside and cool, 
Our hearts assent to every moral rule. 

The source is pure, the furious winds in vain 
Disturb its waves, and rushing torrents stain; 
The mud that on its surface flows refines, 

And by degrees the watery mirror shines; 

The worst man there fierce as the storm before, 
His image sees when once its rage is 0’ er. 

The light of reason heaven gave not in vain 

To man, but added conscience to restrain. 

The springs of sense are moved by her command; 


Who hears her voice is sure to understand: 

To minds by passion swayed though free before, 
She still an equilibrium can restore; 

She kindles in each breast a generous flame, 
And makes self-love and social love the same. 
This was the demon Socrates’ guide, 

Ordained o’er all his actions to preside, 

The God whose presence could his fears control, 
Who made him dauntless drink the poisoned bowl. 
Was to the sage its influence confined? 

No; heaven must sure direct each human mind. 
By this for five years Nero’s rage was quelled, 
Five years the voice of flattery he repelled. 

His soul to this Aurelius still applied, 

Like a philosopher he lived and died. 

Julian, apostate by the Christians named, 
Adhered to reason, whilst he faith disclaimed, 
The Church’s scandal, but of kings the pride, 
Ne’er from the law of nature turned aside. 

But cavillers truth’s force will never own, 

They cry to infants, “Reason is unknown;” 

The power of education forms the mind, 

Man still to copy others is inclined; 

Nothing peculiar actuates his heart, 

Others he apes, and acts a borrowed part; 
Justice and truth with him are words of course, 
But machine-like he acts by instinct’s force. 
He’s Turk or Jew, Pagan or Child of Grace, 
Layman or Monk, according to his race. 

I know example influence acquires 

O’er man; that habit sentiment inspires. 

Speech, fashions, and the mind’s unbounded range 
Of mad opinions, subject still to change, 

Are feeble traces by our sires impressed, 

With mortal signet on each human breast. 


But the first springs are made by God’s own hand, 
Of source divine, they shall forever stand. 

To practise them the child a man must grow, 
Their force he cannot in the cradle know. 

The sparrow when he first beholds the light, 
Can he unfledged feel amorous delight? 

Do new-born foxes prey to seek begin? 

Do insects taught by nature silk to spin, 

Or do the humming swarms, whose artful skill, 
Can wax compose, and honey’s sweets distil, 
Soon as they see the day their work produce? 
Time ripens and brings all things into use, 

All beings have their object, and they tend 

At a fixed period to their destined end. 

Passion, ‘tis true, may hurry us along, 
Sometimes the just may deviate into wrong. 
Oft man from good to hated evil flies, 

None in all moments virtuous are or wise. 
We’re told that man’s a mystery o’er and 0’ er; 
All nature as mysterious is or more. 
Philosophers sagacious and profound, 

The beasts’ sure instinct could you ever sound? 
The nature of the grass can you explain, 

That dies, then rising spreads a verdant plain? 
This world a veil o’erspreads of darkest night, 
If through the deep obscure the glimmering light 
Of reason serves to guide us on our way, 
Should we extinguish it, and go astray. 

When God first filled the vast expanse of sky, 
Bid oceans flow and kindled suns on high; 

He said, “Be in your limits fixed contained,” 
And in their bounds the rising worlds remained. 


On Venus laws and Saturn he imposed, 

The sixteen orbs of which our world’s composed; 
On jarring elements that still contend, 

On rolling thunders that the ether rend, 


On man created to adore His power, 

And on the worm that shall man’s flesh devour. 
Shall man audaciously, with effort vain, 

His own laws add to those the heavens ordain? 
Should we the phantoms of a day at most, 

Who scarcely can a real being boast, 

Place ourselves on the throne at God’s right hand, 
And issue forth (like Gods) supreme command? 


PART THE THIRD. 


Shows that as men have for the most part disfigured, by the various 
opinions which they have adopted, the principle of natural religion which 
unites them, they should mutually bear with each other. 


The universe is God’s eternal shrine, 

Men various ways adore the power divine. 

All of their faith, their saints, their martyred host, 
And oracles unerring voice make boast. 

On numerous ablutions one relies, 

He thinks heaven sees them with propitious eyes, 
And that all those who are not circumcised, 

Are by his God rejected and despised. 

Another thinks he Brahma’s favor gains, 

Whilst he from eating rabbits’ flesh abstains, 
Amongst the blessed above he hopes a seat, 

The just reward of merit so complete. 

Against their neighbors all alike declaim, 

And brand them with the unbeliever’s name. 


The jars amidst contending Christians bred, 
More desolation through the world have spread, 
Than the pretext of statesmen weak and vain, 
Midst Europe’s powers a balance to maintain. 
See an inquisitor, with air benign, 

His neighbor’s body to the flames consign; 
Much sorrow at the tragic scene he shows, 

But takes the money to assuage his woes. 


Whilst touched with zeal religious crowds advance, 
And praising God, around the victim dance. 
Blind zeal could oft good Catholics incite, 

At leaving mass to hurry to the sight, 

And threatening each their neighbor loudly cry, 
“Wretch, think like me, or else this moment die.” 
From Paris, Calvin and his sect withdrew, 
Their effigies the bloodless hangman slew. 
Servetus born in torments to expire, 

By Calvin’s self was sentenced to the fire. 

Had but Servetus been of power possessed, 
The Trinitarians had been sore oppressed, 
Quickly had ended all the warm dispute, 

For halters can the obstinate confute. 

Thus sectaries who ‘gainst Arminius rose, 
Bent all his tenets warmly to oppose, 

In Flanders gained the martyr’s glorious name, 
In Holland executioners became. 

Why for so many years with pious rage, 
Religious wars did our forefathers wage? 

From nature’s law allegiance they withdrew, 
Or added others dangerous as new; 

And man to his own sense an abject slave, 

To God his weakness and his passions gave. 


To him men give the faults of humankind, 
They paint him fickle, false, to rage inclined: 
But reason, thanks to Heaven, in these our days 
O’er half the globe diffuses kindly rays; 

Man at her voice persuasive grows humane, 
No piles are lighted, blood no altars stain. 

If bigot fury should again be known, 

Those fires would soon to tenfold rage be blown. 
So oft opinion does not pass for guilt, 

By man his brother’s blood’s more rarely spilt, 
More rarely horror acts of faith inspire 

At Lisbon, fewer Jews in flames expire; 


Less oft the Mufti cries in furious strain, 
“Slave, follow Mahomet, from wine refrain.” 
But Christian still the furious Mufti names 
Dogs, and condemns them to eternal flames. 
The Catholics again from bliss exclude 

The Turks, who have so many realms subdued; 
They to damnation northern realms consign, 
The curse great king affects even worth like thine, 
In vain your goodness is each day displayed, 
In vain all mankind you protect and aid; 

You people and improve the barren plain, 

Arts cultivate, asylums build in vain: 

For confidently may doctors say 

That you from Beelzebub derive your sway. 
The Pagan virtues were but crimes at best, 

All generous souls such maxims must detest. 
Journalist base who with malignant mind 
Thinkest thyself authorized to damn mankind; 
Thou seest with joy God human beings frame, 
To glut the devil and burn with endless flame. 
Is it not enough that you at once consign 
Montaigne and Montesquieu to wrath divine? 
Shall Aristides, Socrates the sage, 

Solon the guide and model of his age; 
Aurelius, Trajan, Titus dear to fame, 

Against whom you with bitterness declaim, 
All be cast into the abyss of hell, 

By the just Being whom they served so well? 
And shall you be in heaven with glory crowned, 
While crowds of cherubim your throne surround; 
Because with monks a wallet once you bore, 
In ignorance slept and greasy sack-cloth wore? 
Be blest above, with souls no war I wage, 

But why should Newton, wonder of his age, 
Leibnitz profound, and Addison whose mind 
With learning fraught was by true taste refined: 
Locke who could spirits’ properties explain. 


And understanding’s limits ascertain; 

Men whom the God supreme deigned to inspire — 
Wherefore should these be doomed to penal fire? 
In judging be more temperate and cool, 

Teach not eternal wisdom how to rule; 

To judge severely such great men beware, 

And those who ne’er condemned you learn to spare. 
Religion well observed will quell your rage, 

And make you mild, compassionate and sage; 
Drown others not, but try the port to find, 

He’s right who pardons but the angry blind. 

Sons of one God, in these our days of woe 

Let’s live like brothers whilst we dwell below. 


Let’s strive to lend each other kind relief, 

We groan beneath a load of woes and grief: 
Against our lives a thousand foes lay wait, 

Our lives which we at once both love and hate: 
Some guide, some prop our wavering hearts require, 
With languor chilled, or burned with strong desire. 
Tears by the happiest mortals have been shed, 

All have their share of anxious care and dread. 

If kind society her succors lend, 

Her joys awhile our grief and cares suspend: 

Yet even here a weak resource we find, 

‘Gainst grief that ever rankles in the mind. 

Dash not the cup in which our comforts flow, 

Do not corrupt the balm of human woe. 

Felons, methinks, I in a dungeon spy, 

Who at their fellows’ throats with fury fly; 

And though they could relieve each other’s pains, 
Forever jar and combat with their chains. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


Proves that it is the business of the government to put an end to the unhappy 
disputes of the schools, by which the peace of society is disturbed. 


I oft have heard it from your lips august, 

“Tis the grand duty, doubtless, to be just; 

And the first blessing is the heart’s repose. 

How could you, where so many sects oppose, 
Amidst incessant wrangling and debate, 
Preserve a peace so lasting in the state? 

Whence is it Calvin’s sons, and Luther’s, tell, 
Deemed by the Papists Satan’s offspring fell, 
The Roman, Greek, who will not own the power 
Of Rome; the Quaker, Anabaptist sour, 

Who in their law could never yet agree, 

Are all united in the praise of thee? 

“Tis because nature formed you for the throne; 
Like you to rule had the first Valois known, 

A Jacobin had not, with fury fired, 

To rival Judith and Aod, aspired; 

Ne’er on the king his hands profane had laid. 
But Valois edged the church’s murderous blade, 
That blade by which, though subject crowds stood round, 
Great Henry after fell, for worth renowned. 

Such cursed effects from pious quarrels flow, 

Or soon or late all factions bloody grow; 
Quickly they spread and strength acquire, if prized, 
But quickly sink to nothing, if despised. 

He who can armies lead against the foe, 

To govern refractory priests should know. 

Yet could a Norman confessor persuade 

A king who prowess in the field displayed, 

That Quesnel, Jansen threatened much the state, 
The monarch by his greatness gave them weight. 
Then rose a hundred factions filled with ire, 
Blind zeal made judges, pleaders, clerks conspire; 
Then Jesuits, Capuchins, and Cordeliers, 

The kingdom filled with scruples and with fears: 
Ridiculous once by the regent made, 

They quickly sunk into oblivion’s shade. 


The master’s presence and his care suffice 
To scatter bliss, thence general good must rise. 


Who cultivates within the well-fenced field, 

The treasures which the spring and autumn yield, 
Can water, earth, sun’s various gifts bestow, 
Upon the trees that in his gardens grow; 

On slender props he feeble branches rears, 

And from the ground the useless plants uptears; 
Or prunes them when they too luxuriant shoot, 
And drain of needful sap the trunk and root. 

His lands afford him all he can desire, 

The laws of nature with his toil conspire; 

A tree which he has planted with his hand, 

Is sure, with others, to enrich the land; 

And all the planter’s cares are well repaid 

With luscious fruits and with a grateful shade. 

A gardener never could, by vengeance led, 

Make heaven upon it baleful influence shed; 
Could ne’er, by curses, make his fruits decay, 

Or vines and fig-trees wither quite away. 
Wretched those nations where laws still contend! 
Their jarring factions never can have end: 

The Roman senate, watchful o’er the state, 
Morals and rites intent to regulate, 

Set to the vestals’ number its due bound, 

Nor suffered bacchanals to range around. 
Aurelius, Trajan, princes of renown, 

The pontiff’s bonnet wore, and emperor’s crown: 
The world depended on their care alone, 

And the schools’ vain disputes were then unknown; 
Those legislators, with sage maxims fraught, 
Ne’er for their sacred birds with fury fought. 

On the same principle Rome now holds command, 
The throne and altar by their union stand; 

Her citizens enjoy serene repose, 

More blessed than when they vanquished numerous foes. 


Not that I think kings should the mitre wear, 

And the cross jointly with the sceptre bear, 

Or when they come from council should, aloud, 
Utter their benediction to the crowd; 

But I assert that kings, when they are crowned, 

To maintain order are by duty bound, 

That their authority’s o’er all the same, 

That all their fatherly protection claim. 

On various orders well-formed states depend, 
Merchants enrich them, warriors defend. 
Religious ordinances level all, 

The rich and poor, the great as well as small; 
Equal authority has civil law, 

This keeps both citizens and priests in awe. 

Law in a state should equal sway extend 

O’er all; all to it equally should bend. 

Farther to treat of such points I decline, 

Heaven ne’er for government formed souls like mine; 
But from the port where now my life I close, 

In tranquil happiness and calm repose, 

Seeing the storms that all around me rage, 

I with your lessons moralize my page. 

From this discourse what inference shall we draw? 
That prejudice to fools alone gives law; 

We should not for it with fierce rage contend, 
Earth teems with error, truths from heaven descend; 
And amidst thistles which obstruct the way, 

The sage finds paths that cannot lead astray. 


Peace, which man wishes, whilst he from it flies, 
As much as sacred truth should mortals prize. 


PRAYER. 


Great God, whose being by thy works is known, 
My last words hear from Thy eternal throne: 

If I mistook ‘twas while Thy law I sought, 

I may have erred, but Thou wert in each thought. 
Fearless I look beyond the opening grave, 

And cannot think the God who being gave, 

The God whose favors made my bliss o’erflow, 
Has doomed me, after death, to endless woe. 


THE TEMPLE OF TASTE. 


THAT cardinal o’er all the realmT 
Revered, not he who holds the helm, 
But he who o’er Parnassus reigns, 
Renowned for his harmonious strains; 
The patron whom all bards respect, 
Who can instruct them and protect, 
Whose eloquence we all admire, 
Who with a true poetic fire, 

In Latin verse can reason right, 
Plato with Virgil can unite, 

Who vindicates high heaven to man, 
And quite subverts Lucretius’ plan. 


That cardinal, whom every one must know by this picture, desired me one 
day to accompany him to the Temple of Taste. “ “Tis a place,” said he, 
“which resembles the Temple of Friendship, which everybody speaks of, 
which few visit, and which most of those who travel to it, have never 
thoroughly examined.” 


I answered frankly, I must own, 

To me taste’s laws are little known, 
To favor you that God inclines, 

He to your hands the keys consigns; 
You are his vicar here deputed, 

And o’er his Church pope constituted. 
In furious fret all Rome may rage, 
And rave at this my honest page; 

But there’s a difference very plain, 
“Twixt you and Rome’s pope, I’! maintain; 
For Sorbonne’s doctors all aver 

God’s vicar upon earth may err: 

But when I hear you reason strong, 

I think you can’t be in the wrong; 


So just your reasoning, wit so bright, 
You seem infallible outright. 


“Ah,” replied he, “at Rome infallibility is confined to things which men do 
not comprehend: in the Temple of Taste, it concerns what all think they 
understand. You must positively come with me.” But, continued I, if you 
carry me with you, I will make it my public boast. 


I shall be importuned I’m sure, 

To write a volume on this tour: 
Voltaire’s account shall be at best, 
But a short narrative in jest. 

But town and court will, without fail, 
Loudly at the relation rail; 

The court will murmur, and the town 
Will, as a fibber, run me down; 

As one who talks with serious air 

Of places, when he ne’er was there, 
And readers better to engage, 

Tells a flat lie in every page. 


However, as we should never refuse ourselves an innocent pleasure, for fear 
others should think ill of us, I followed the guide who did me the honor to 
be my conductor. 


Abbé with taste and genius fraught, 
With us the sacred shrine you sought; 
You, who with sage enlightened mind, 
At once both knowing and refined, 
Have, by example, shown the way 
Which we may take, nor fear to stray, 
When in pursuit of taste we go, 

That God which wits so seldom know. 


In our journey we had many difficulties to encounter. We first of all met 
with Messrs. Baldus, Scioppius, Lecicocrassus, Scriblerius, and a crowd of 
commentators, who made it their business to restore passages, and compile 
volumes upon a word which they did not understand. 


Dacier, Salmasius the profound, 

With learned lumber stored I found; 
Their faces wan, their fire quite spent, 
With pouring o’er Greek authors bent. 
Soon as the squalid troop I spied. 

I raised my voice, and to them cried, 
“To Taste’s famed Temple do you bend?” 
“No, sir, we no such thing intend. 
What others have with care expressed, 
With accuracy we digest, 

On others’ thoughts we spend our ink, 
But we for our part never think.” 


After this ingenuous confession, these gentlemen would have had us read 
some passages of Dictys, of Crete, and Metrodorus of Lampsacus, which 
Scaliger had spoiled. We thanked them for their kind offer, and continued 
our journey. We had not walked a hundred steps, when we met a person 
surrounded with painters, architects, carvers, gilders, pretended 
connoisseurs, and flatterers. They turned their backs to the Temple of Taste. 


With air important, pride reposed, 

His face with gravity composed, 

Then Crassus, snoring, cried: “I’ve store 
Of gold, of wit and genius more: 

With taste, sir, 1 am amply fraught, 

I know all things, yet ne’er was taught; 
I’m skilled in council and affairs, 

In spite of tempests and corsairs; 

My vessel safe to port I’ve brought, 
With pirates, and with winds I’ve fought, 
A palace, therefore, I shall raise, 

Which every man of taste will praise, 
Where every art shall be displayed, 
Which shall with wonder be surveyed. 
The money’s ready, no delay,” 

He said and slept. They all obey: 

This is no sooner said than done, 


To labor all the workmen run. 

To a Vitruvius pride erects 

One of our modern architects, 
Resolving to do something new, 

A plan too much adorned he drew; 
No porch or front the pile could show, 
But your eye meets an endless row, 
Your walls not thick, your closets great, 
Your salon without depth complete; 
Windows each one of which appears, 
Like a church door and little peers; 
Gilt, wainscoted, and painted white, 
It shall with wonder strike the sight. 
“Wake, sir,” a painter cried aloud, 

Be to my art just praise allowed; 

The skill of Raphael ne’er was such, 
He had not half so soft a touch. 

To nature I can give new grace, 

And cover all the ceiling’s space, 
With various figures, which the sight 
Beholds at distance with delight.” 
Crassus awakening, took the plan, 
And to examine it began: 

Having at length the whole inspected, 
At random he its faults corrected; 
Then glass in hand a connoisseur 
Said, “Look upon this picture, sir; 
Buy it, sir, ‘twill your chapel grace, 
God in His glory suits the place; 

The taste alone’s enough to show, 
That ‘tis the work of famed Vatau.” 
Meantime a bookseller, a cheat, 
Whom wits are often forced to treat, 
Opens tomes which the works contains, 
Of Gacon, Noble, Desfontaines; 
Miscellanies of journals store, 

My lord begins to read and snore. 


I thought we should meet with no further delay, but that we should 
approach the Temple without encountering any other difficulty; but the 
journey is more dangerous than I imagined. We soon after fell into a new 
ambuscade. 


Thus in the path which to salvation 
Leads, devotees meet much temptation; 
And with the devil oft contend, 

Before they reach their journey’s end. 


This was a concert given by a gentleman of the long robe, infatuated with 
music, which he never learned, and chiefly with the Italian music, which he 
had no knowledge of, but from some indifferent airs which were never 
heard at Rome, and which are very badly sung in France by some girls 
belonging to the opera. 

He then caused a long French recitative, set to music by an Italian, who did 
not understand our language, to be performed. It was to no purpose to 
remonstrate to him, that as this sort of music is nothing more than noted 
declamation, it is of consequence, subjected to the genius of the language; 
and that nothing can be as ridiculous as French scenes sung in the Italian 
taste, except Italian ones sung in the French taste. 


Nature ingenious, fertile, wise, 

Earth with gifts various beautifies; 
She speaks to all in language fit, 
They differ both in tongue and wit; 
Their tone, their voices suit; each note 
Is by the hand of nature wrote; 

And every difference must appear 

To a refined, judicious ear. 

Music to charm in France, the tone 
Of France must imitate alone. 


Lulli could to our taste descend, 
Not strive to alter but amend. 


No sooner were these judicious remarks made, but the pretended 
connoisseur, shaking his head, cried, “Come, come, you shall soon see 


something new.” We could not refuse to enter, and immediately after, the 
concert began. 


The rivals then of Lully’s fame, 

Their taste and skill in art the same, 

French verse most dissonantly played 

With the Italian music’s aid: 

A lady, with distorted eyes, 

Acted a thousand ecstasies. 

A coxcomb, of his dress quite vain, 
Quavered and thrilled a frantic strain, 

And beat time false, which made them soon 
All equally play out of tune. 


We left the place as rapidly as we could, and we did not arrive at the Temple 
of Taste, until after we had met with many adventures of this kind. 


On basis firm, in ancient days, 
Greece did this famous temple raise: 
The building, with revolving years 
Increased, to menace heaven appears. 
The world, upon its altars laid, 
Incense and adoration paid: 

To own the power Rome long delayed, 
At length to taste she homage paid. 
The Turk, a more inveterate foe, 

In dust the edifice laid low. 

The ruins, by the Goths neglected, 
Were all in Italy collected. 


Soon the first Francis, nobly bold, 
Raised a new temple like the old; 
But his posterity despised 

An architecture once so prized. 
Next Richelieu made it all his care 
The abandoned temple to repair. 
Lewis adorned the sacred shrine, 
Colbert invited all the nine; 


Each art, in which the wise excel, 
Beneath the temple’s roof to dwell. 
By this the first shrine was surpassed, 
But much I doubt it will not last. 

Here might I in descriptive verse 

The beauties of the shrine rehearse; 
But let us not, to show our skill in 
Description, simply write for filling; 
Let us prolixity avoid, 

By which Felibien’s readers cloyed; 
Whilst he each trifle to explain, 
Launches into rhetoric strain. 

This noble building’s not disgraced 
With heaps of rubbish round it placed; 
For thus our sires, but little skilled, 
Their Gothic structures used to build. 
The shrine from all the faults we see, 
In Versailles Chapelle famed is free; 
That gewgaw which strikes vulgar eyes, 
But which all men of taste despise. 


It is much easier to give a negative than a positive idea of this Temple. To 
avoid so difficult an attempt I shall only add, 


The structure’s of a simple taste, 

Each ornament is justly placed; 

The whole’s arranged with so much care, 
Art seems to copy nature there; 

The beauteous structure fills the sight, 
Not with surprise, but with delight. 


The Temple was surrounded with a crowd of virtuosos, artists and 
connoisseurs of various kinds, who endeavored to enter, but did not 
succeed. 


For criticism, severe and just, 
Still stood before that shrine august, 


Repelling all the efforts rude 
Of Goths, who would in crowds intrude. 


How many men of quality, how many persons in high vogue with the 
public, who dictate so imperiously to little clubs, are refused admittance 
into that Temple! 


There the cabals of wit no more 

Have the same power they had before; 
When they could make an audience praise 
Pradon’s and Scudeéri’s wretched lays, 
And think their writings did excel 

Those of Racine and great Corneille. 


The obscure enemies of all-shining merit, those insects of society, which are 
taken notice of only because they bite, were repelled with equal rudeness. 
These would have envied the great Condé the glory he acquired at Rocroi, 
and Villars the reputation he gained at Denain, as much as they envied 
Corneille for having written “Polyeucte.” They would have assassinated 
Lebrun for having painted the family of Darius; and they in fact forced 
Lemoine to lay violent hands upon himself for having painted the admirable 
salon of Hercules. They always hold in their hands a bowl of aconite, like 
that which men of the same character caused Socrates to drink. 


Pride mixing with envy in odious embrace, 

Gave birth to this cursed and detestable race, 

Suspicion, self-interest, malignant detraction, 

And of devotees a most dangerous faction, 

These often in secret confederacy combine, 

And to the cabal ope the gates of the shrine. 

There a Midas’ eyes they impose on with ease, 

Knaves yield them support, and fools glut them with praise; 
True merit, indignant, a sad silence keeps; 

Time alone wipes his tears, whilst in secret he weeps. 


These persecuting wretches fled as soon as they saw my two guides. Their 
precipitate flight was followed by something of a more diverting nature; 
this was a crowd of writers of every rank, age and condition, who scratched 


at the door and begged of Criticism to permit them to enter. One brought 
with him a mathematical romance, another a speech made before the 
Academy; one has just composed a metaphysical comedy; another held in 
his hand a poetical miscellany long since printed, with a long approbation 
and a privilege; another presented a mandate wrote in an affected and over- 
refined style, and was surprised to find that all present laughed instead of 
asking his blessing. “I am the reverend father,” said one: “Make room for 
my lord,” said another. 


A prating sir, with voice acute, 

Cried, “I’m the judge of each dispute, 
I argue, contradict and prate, 

What others like I’m sure to hate.” 
Then Criticism appearing, cried, 
“Your merit is by none denied; 

But since Taste’s godhead you reject, 
Do not to enter here expect.” 


Bardou then cried out, “The world’s in an error, and will always continue 
so; there’s no God of Taste, and I’ll prove it thus.” Then he laid down a 
proposition, divided and subdivided it; but nobody listened, and a greater 
multitude than ever crowded to the gate. 


Amidst the various coxcombs chased 

By judgment from the shrine of Taste, 

La Motte Houdart amongst the rest 
Approached, and words like these addressed: 
Receive my CEdipus in prose; 

Roughly, ‘tis true, I verse compose; 

I must with Boileau hold converse, 

And rail against all sorts of verse. 


Criticism knew him by his gentle deportment and the roughness of the two 
last lines, and she left him awhile between Perrault and Chapelain, who had 
laid a fifty years siege to the temple, and constantly exclaimed against 
Virgil. 


At that very moment there arrived another versifier supported by two little 
satires, and crowned with laurels and thistles. 

“T come hither to laugh, to sport, and to play, And make merry,” said he, 
“till the dawn of the day.” 


“What’s this I hear?” said Criticism. “‘Tis I,” answered the rhymer; I am 
just come from Germany to visit you, and I have chosen the spring of the 
year to travel in. 

Spring, the season in which the young Zephyrs dissolve 


The bark of the floods, and to fluid resolve.” 


The more he spoke in this style, the less was Criticism disposed to open the 
door to him. “What,” said he, “am I then taken for 


A frog, who from his narrow throat 
Still utters, in discordant note. 
Boekekex, roax, roax?” 


“Heavens,” cried Criticism, “what horrible jargon is this!” She could not 
immediately guess who the person was that expressed himself in this 
manner. She was told it was Rousseau, and that the Muses had altered his 
voice as a punishment for his misdeeds. She could not believe it, and 
refused to open the door. He blushed and cried out, 


“A rigor so extreme abate, 

I come to seek Marot, my mate; 

Like him, ill luck I had awhile, 

But Phoebus now does on me smile; 

I’m Rousseau, and to you well known; 
Here’s verses against the famed Bignon.T 
O thou, who always didst inspire 

My bosom with thy sacred fire, 

Kind Criticism a welcome give 

To one who elsewhere cannot live.” 


Criticism, upon hearing these words, opened the door and spoke thus: 


“Rousseau, my temper better know, 
I’m just, and ne’er with gall o’erflow; 
Unlike that fury, whose fell rage 
Suggested thy malicious page; 

Who poured her poison in your heart, 
And armed you with the deadly dart. 
The calumnies you strove to spread, 
Drew Themis’ vengeance on your head; 
Your muse was into banishment 

For certain wicked couplets sent. 

And for a wretched, ill-writ case, 
Which added to your dire disgrace; 
But Phoebus quickly did pursue 

Your malice with the vengeance due; 
Your soul of genius he deprived; 
Genius which you from him derived, 
Of harmony he robbed your lays, 
Which by that only merit praise; 

Yet you the scribbling itch retain, 
Whilst Phoebus disavows each strain.” 


Criticism, after having given this advice, adjudged that Rousseau should 
take place of La Motte as a versifier; but that La Motte should have the 
precedence whenever genius or understanding were the subjects of dispute. 


These two men, so different from each other, had not walked four steps, 
when the one turned pale with rage, and the other leaped with joy, at the 
sight of a man who had been a long time in the temple, sometimes in one 
place, and sometimes in another. 


This was the learned Fontenelle, 

Who could in all the arts excel, 

And on each branch of science threw 

A light that pleased, because ‘twas new; 
He from a planet came post-haste 

Back to the sacred shrine of Taste; 
Reasoned with Mairan, with Quinault 


Trifled away an hour or so; 
And managed with an equal skill 
The lyre, the compass and the quill. 


“What!” cried Rousseau, “shall I see that man here, that man against whom 
I have written so many epigrams? What! shall Taste suffer in her temple the 
author of the Chevalier D’Her’s letters, of an ‘Autumnal Passion,’ of 
‘Moonlight,’ of ‘A Brook in Love with a Meadow,’ of “The Tragedy of 
Aspar,’ of ‘Endymion,’ etc.” 


“No,” answered Criticism. ““Tis not the author of those works that you see 
before you; ‘tis the author of the plurality of worlds, who composed ‘Thetus 
and Peleus,’ an opera that excites your envy, and the history of the 
Academy of Sciences, which you are not capable of understanding.” 


Rousseau was going to write an epigram, and Fontenelle looked upon him 
with that philosophical compassion which every man of an enlightened 
mind must have for a mere rhymer, and then went and seated himself with 
great composure between Lucretius and Leibnitz. 


I asked how Leibnitz came to be there. I was told that it was because he had 
written tolerably good Latin verses, though he was versed in both 
metaphysics and geometry, and that Criticism admitted him into her temple 
to soften by such an example the austerity of his scientific brethren. 


Criticism then turned to the author of the “Plurality of Worlds” and said: I 
shall not reproach you with some of your juvenile performances, as these 
zealous cynics have done; but I am Criticism; you are now in the presence 
of the God of Taste, and I must thus address you in the name of that god, 
the public and myself; for we all three agree in the main. 


Your sportful and instructive muse 
Of art should not be so profuse; 
Her charms are not quite so faint, 
As to require the aid of paint. 


As for Lucretius, he blushed as soon as ever he saw the cardinal, his 
adversary; but no sooner did he hear him speak than he conceived a 


friendship for him; he ran to him and accosted him in very fine Latin verses, 
which I translate into indifferent French ones. 


Misled by Epicurus’ lore, 

I thought I Nature could explore, 

And as a god the man admired, 

Who, with presumptuous fury fired, 
Dared impious war with heaven to wage, 
The gods dethroning in his rage. 

I thought the soul a transient fire, 
Dissolved the moment we expire; 

I now no more with truth contend; 
The soul shall never have an end; 

But of existence always sure, 

Shall like your deathless verse endure. 


The cardinal answered this compliment in the language of Lucretius. All the 
Latin poets present, from his air and style, judged him to be an ancient 
Roman; but the French poets are highly displeased at authors composing 
verses in a language which is no longer spoken; and they affirm that since 
Lucretius, born at Rome, wrote a Latin poem upon the philosophy of 
Epicurus, his adversary, born at Paris, should have written against him in 
French. To conclude, after several such amusing delays, we at last arrived at 
the Temple of the God of Taste. 


I saw the god, whom I in vain 
Implore for aid in every strain; 

That god, who never was defined; 
Whose essence escapes the searching mind; 
To whom just service few can pay, 
Though they with such devotion pray; 
Who animates La Fontaine’s strain, 
And Vodius searches for in vain. 

The Graces he consults, whose ease, 
With native beauty joined, can please; 
Graces which other nations own, 

Are best to the French writers known; 


Which others oft to copy tried; 

Which by strict rules are never tied; 
Which reigned at court in times of yore, 
With which love crowns the Gallic shore. 
Around the god the tender band 

Of Graces still obsequious stand; 

They to adorn the god attend; 

He pleases by the charms they lend; 
They crown him with a wreath divine, 
Where Pheebus self took care to twine; 
Laurels, which once famed Maro crowned 
For epic poetry renowned. 

Myrtle and ivy leaves, which graced 
Horace supreme in wit and taste; 

The roses, which in times of yore 

The lyric bard Anacreon wore. 

His front, the mirror of his mind, 
Showed wisdom by true taste refined; 
Wit sparkled in his eyes, his air 

Was such as might his soul declare. 

To prove his beauty is divine, 

Silvia, his face resembles thine; 

I thus conceal your real name, 

Lest envious beauties should declaim 
Against you should it once be known, 
Your charms are greater than their own. 
Rollin not far, with action grave, 

To youth his learned lessons gave. 

And though in his professor’s chair, 
Was listened to, a thing most rare. 


Meantime in an apartment by, 

Which Girardon and Puget vie 

With statues to adorn, where taste 

As well as just expression’s traced; 
Poussin upon stretched canvas showed 
What genius in his bosom glowed. 


Le Brun with elevated mind, 

And genius nobly bold, designed. 

Le Sueur, in his art complete, 
Between both painters took his seat; 
None murmured to behold him there, 
All owned him worthy of the chair. 
The god, who with a critic eye 

Could every pencil’s stroke espy, 
Grieved, whilst he much admired their art, 
They could not to their works impart 
Those vivid colors, whose bright glow 
On nature’s self new charms bestow. 
A crowd of loves before him played, 
And to his touch new force conveyed, 
And raised each beauty to its height, 
By adding Rubens’ colors bright. 


I was surprised that I did not meet at the sanctuary several persons, who, 
sixty or eighty years ago, passed for the greatest favorites of the God of 
Taste. The Pavillons, the Benserades, the Pellissons, the Segraises, the St. 
Evremonds, the Balzacs, the Voitures, were no longer in possession of the 
first places. They possessed them heretofore, said one of my guides; they 
made a figure before the bright period of the learned world; but they have at 
length given place to men of real genius. At present they are but little 
considered; and, in fact, most of them had only the wit peculiar to their age, 
and not that species of wit which reaches posterity. 


The graces of their feeble lays 

Are tarnished, and they lose their praise; 

None them as geniuses admit, 

But all agree to praise their wit. 

Segrais attempted one day to enter the sanctuary at the same time, repeating 
the following verse of Boileau: 


Que Segrais dans |’églogue en charme les foréts. 


Let Segrais charm the woods with rural lays. 


But Criticism having, unhappily for him, read a few pages of his “A‘neid” 
in French verse, dismissed him a little roughly, and in his place admitted 
Madame de la Fayette, who published the delightful romance of “Zada”; 
and the Princess of Cleves, under the name of “Segrais.” 


Pellisson is not easily excused, for having in his history of the French 
Academy gravely related so many puerilities, and cited as strokes of wit 
things which by no means deserve that name. The soft, but weak Pavillon, 
humbly pays his court to Madame Deshouliéres, who is placed far above 
him. The unequal St. Evremond does not presume to speak of poetry. 
Balzac, with his long-winded hyperbolical phrases, tires the patience of 
Benserade and Voiture, who answer him by antitheses and quibbles, which 
they are presently after ashamed of themselves. I went in quest of the 
famous Count de Bussy. Madame de Sévigné, who is beloved by all who 
dwell in the Temple, told me that her dear cousin, a man of great wit, but a 
little too vain, could never succeed so far as to make the God of Taste 
entertain the same favorable opinion of Mons. Roger de Rabutin, which the 
Count de Bussy had of him. 


Bussy for pride and self-love famed, 
Is by the god severely blamed; 
Because too much a slave to fame, 
Himself he often made his theme; 
His son with every talent graced, 

Is always well received by taste; 

He flatters none, of none speaks ill, 
His conversation pleases still; 

He shows that wit and eloquence, 

To which his father makes pretence. 
Chaulieu, who gay and void of care, 
Rising from table sang an air; 
Addressed the god-head as a friend, 
With freedom which could not offend. 
His lively and luxuriant vein 

Roves unconfined, nor hears the rein; 
His muse disdaining all control, 
With native beauties charms the soul. 


La Farre, with softness tempering fire, 
Tuned to a lower note his lyre, 

And poured forth in his mistress’ praise, 
His incorrect, but sprightly lays; 

Which might from ease and pleasure spring, 
Though Phoebus had not taught to sing. 
There Hamilton, whose darts ne’er fail 
To wound, at all mankind did rail; 
There St. Aulaire, who for old age, 
Surpassed Anacreon, the sage; 

Could all love’s joys and cares rehearse, 
In softer and more pleasing verse; 
Cytherian chaplets graced his head, 
With hoary honors overspread. 


The god had a great affection for these gentlemen, especially for those who 
piqued themselves upon nothing. He hinted to Chaulieu that he should look 
upon himself as the first of careless and negligent poets, not as the first of 
good poets. 

They conversed with some of the most amiable men of their age. Their 
conversations were equally free from the affectation of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and from the confusion which reigns amongst our young 
fellows. 


From here with equal shame are chased 
The affected and pedantic taste, 

The stiff and syllogistic air, 

The rage which strives to overbear. 
There gracefully we see unite, 
Learning profound with humor light; 
And with precision close we find, 
The follies of the human mind. 
Genius takes various forms there, 

It jests and knows a jest to bear; 

For fear of tiring there the wise, 

Put on even pleasantry’s disguise. 


Chapelle was there; that genius more debauched than delicate; more natural 
than polite; an easy versifier, incorrect in his style and licentious in his 
thoughts. He constantly answered the God of Taste in the same rhymes. ‘Tis 
said that God once answered him thus: 


“Chapelle henceforward less admire, 

Reiterated rhymes they tire; 

Those strings of syllables displayed 

By Richelet, ill a poet aid; 

That author’s dictionary gleaning, 

In double rhymes you’!] have no meaning.” 

In this agreeable company I met the President de Maisons, a man of a very 
different character, not at all used to utter words without a meaning; a man 
as solid as agreeable, and equally a lover of all the arts. 
“Dear Maisons, is it thee I then embrace?” 

Cried I, while trickling tears bedewed my face; 

“Thou who wast snatched from me by cruel death, 
Who in my arms when young resigned thy breath. 
Deaf to my prayer, inexorable fate 

Was bent two dearest friends to separate; 

Ah! since its rigor either death required, 

Thou shouldst have lived, and I should have expired. 
Since my sad eyes first opened on the sphere. 

“Twas heaven’s decree I should be wretched here; 

Thy path of life by heaven was strewed with flowers, 
And heart-felt joy winged all thy golden hours. 

With pleasures and with honors compassed round, 

In arts your wisdom full contentment found; 

Weakness is not of worth, like thine the source, 

O’er such a mind opinion ne’ er had force; 

Man’s born to err, the potter’s forming hand, 

Soft earth is far less able to withstand. 

Than can the mind resist the potent sway 

Of prejudice, which mortals still obey. 


To such vile slavery you refused to bend, 
Your time you gave to study, and a friend; 


And in your nature were at once combined, 
A tender heart, and philosophic mind.” 


Among these wits we met some Jesuits. A Jansenist would say upon this 
that the Jesuits intrude everywhere, but the God of Taste receives their 
enemies too; and it is diverting to see in this Temple Bourdaloue conversing 
with Pascal upon the great art of uniting eloquence and close reasoning. 
Father Bouhours stands behind them, setting down in his pocketbook all the 
improprieties and inelegances of language which escape them. The cardinal 
could not help addressing Father Bouhours thus: 


The care each little fault to spy, 

That pedants diligence lay by; 

Let us in eloquence respect 

Each careless phrase and bold defect. 
Were I to choose, I should prefer 
Wild genius, and like great men err, 
Rather than be the wight who dwells 
On syllables, who scans and spells. 


This reprimand was expressed in terms, much more polite than those which 
I have made use of; but we poets are sometimes guilty of deviations from 
good breeding for the sake of a rhyme. When I visited this temple my 
attention was not entirely engaged by the wits. 


Harmonious verse and prose refined, 
To you alone I’m not confined; 

I scorn a taste that’s fixed on parts, 
And now invoke all pleasing arts. 


Music and painting, arts divine, 
With architecture’s great design, 
Graving and dancing all unite 

My soul to ravish with delight; 
From all art pleasure must arise, 
None then are slighted by the wise. 


I saw the muses by turns place upon the altar of the god, books, designs, 
and plans of various kinds. The plan of that beautiful front of the Louvre 
(for which we are not indebted to Bernin, who, with great expense and to no 
purpose, was brought into France, it being the work of Perrault and Louis la 
Vau, great artists, whose merit is too little known) is to be seen upon that 
altar. There also is the plan of St. Denis’s gate, the beauty of which most 
Parisians are as insensible of, as they are ignorant of the name of Francis 
Blondel, the architect, to whom they owe this monument. 

That admirable fountain, so little taken notice of, which is adorned with the 
precious sculptures of John Gougeon, but which is in every respect inferior 
to the admirable fountain of Bouchardon, at the same time that it seems to 
upbraid the rude taste of all the others. The porch of St. Gervais’ church, a 
masterpiece of architecture, to which a church, a proper situation and 
admirers, are wanting, and which should immortalize the name of 
Desbrosses, still more than the palace of Luxembourg, likewise was built by 
him. All these monuments, neglected by the vulgar, ever barbarous, and by 
people of the world ever inattentive, often attract the observation of the 
deity. The library of this enchanted palace was next shown us; it was not 
very big. It will be readily believed that we did not find in it. 


A heap of manuscripts most rare, 

Which greedy bookworms seldom spare; 
Nor on those shelves are ever found 
Those writings which so much abound; 
Writings by no man ever read, 

The lumber of an author’s head. 

In person here the tuneful nine, 

Their proper place to books assign; 

To books where genius may be traced, 
Combined with elegance of taste. 


Most of the books there have passed through the hands of the muses, and 
been by them corrected. The work of Rabelais is to be seen there, reduced 
to less than half a quarter of its bulk. 


Marot, whose only merit is his style, and who in the same taste, sings the 
Psalms of David, and the wonders of Alix, has but eight or ten leaves left. 


The pages of Voiture and Sarrasin together, do not exceed sixty in number. 
The whole genius of Bayle, is to be found in a single volume, by his own 
acknowledgment; for that judicious philosopher, that enlightened judge of 
authors and sects, often declared that he would never have written more 
than one volume in folio, if he had not been employed by booksellers. 


We were at last admitted into the innermost part of the sanctuary. There the 
mysteries of the God were unveiled: there I saw what may serve as an 
example to posterity: a small number of truly great men were employed in 
correcting those faulty passages of their works, which would have been 
beauties in those of inferior geniuses. 


The amiable author of “Telemachus,” retrenched the repetitions and useless 
details of his moral romance, and blotted out the title of epic poem, which 
the indiscreet zeal of some of his admirers had given it; for he frankly owns 
that there is no such thing as a poem in prose. 


The eloquent Bossuet was ready to strike out some familiar expressions, 
which had escaped his vast, impetuous, and free genius, and which, in some 
measure disgrace the sublimity of his funeral orations; and it is worthy of 
remark, that he by no means vouches for the truth of all he has said 
concerning the pretended wisdom of the ancient Egyptians. 


Corneille the great, and the sublime 
Who pleased not by the charms of rhyme; 
But waked the soul by strokes of art, 
Which filled with wonder every heart; 
Who with a pencil ever true 

Both Cinna and Augustus drew; 
Cornelia, Pompey brave and great, 
Who fell by too severe a fate; 

Into the flames Pulcheria threw 
Agesilaus, Surena too, 

And sacrificed with no remorse, 

The fruits of genius without force: 
Productions of declining age, 

And quite unworthy of the stage. 


Racine more artful and refined, 

Who touched with gentle woe the mind; 
Who still profound attention draws, 
And never breaks dramatic laws; 

His lovers’ parts with critic eye, 
Remarks, but in them can’t descry 
Those various touches which in nature, 
Distinguish character like feature: 

In all the same perfections meet, 
They’re tender, gallant, and discreet; 
And love whose power 0’er all prevails, 
Believes them courtiers of Versailles: 
La Fontaine, poet born to please, 

By happy negligence and ease; 

Whose careless style, with bold neglect, 
Pleases us more than if correct. 

Your own opinion freely tell 

Of works, which in their kind excel: 
We'd gladly be informed by you, 

About your tales and fables too. 


La Fontaine, who retained the simplicity of his character, and who in the 
Temple of Taste joined acuteness and penetration to that happy instinct, 
which inspired him during his life, blotted out some of his fables. He 
abridged almost all his tales, and tore the greater part of a collection of 
posthumous works, printed by those editors who live by the folly of the 
dead. 


There Boileau reigned who taught his age, 
By reason roused to satire’s rage; 

Who framed with care poetic laws, 

And followed them with just applause: 
Severely now his works he views, 

One quibbling poem shames his muse; 
The verses now he can’t endure, 

Written on the taking of Namure; 


He blots them out with hasty hand, 
And cries, “Your genius understand.” 


Boileau, at the express command of the God of Taste, was reconciled to 
Quinault, who may be considered as a poet, formed by the graces, as 
Boileau was by reason. 

But Boileau, satirist severe, 

Whilst he embraced could scarce forbear, 

The lyric poet to revile, 

Yet Quinault pardoned with a smile. 


“T’ll never be reconciled to you,” said Boileau, “except you acknowledge 
that there are many insipid lines in those agreeable operas.” “That’s very 
possible,” answered Quinault, “but you must at the same time acknowledge 
that you were never capable of writing Atys or Armida.” 


Your poems labored and exact, 
May general esteem attract; 

My operas composed with ease 
May surely be allowed to please. 


After saluting Boileau, and tenderly embracing Quinault, I saw the 
inimitable Moliére, and I made bold to accost him in these terms: 


Terence the sage, and the polite, 

Could well translate, but could not write; 
His elegance is cold and faint, 

He could not Roman manners paint: 

You the great painter of our nation, 

Have drawn each character and station; 
Our cits with maggots in their brain, 

Our marquises as pert as vain, 

Our formal gentry of the law, 

All by your art their likeness saw; 

And you would have reformed each fault, 
If sense and virtue could be taught. 


“Ah,” said he, “why was I ever under a necessity of writing for the people? 
Why was I not always master of my time? I should have invented much 
more happy intrigues; I should have seldom descended to low comedy.” 


“Twas thus these masters, in their several arts, showed their superiority, by 
owning those errors to which human nature is subject, and from which the 
greatest geniuses are not exempt. 


I then found that the God of Taste is very hard to be pleased, but that he is 
never pleased by halves. I perceived that the works which he criticises the 
most are those which he likes best. 


The God takes every author’s part 

Of pleasing, if he has the art: 

No anger he in censuring shows, 

With transport in applauding glows. 
The muse displayed her charms divine, 
And brought her heroes to his shrine; 
The power benign can scarce forbear, 
Seeing their faults to drop a tear. 

That wretch should be to woe consigned, 
Who’s not to tenderness inclined: 

By such our nature is disgraced, 

He flies the sacred shrine of taste. 


When my company was going to retire, the God addressed them in terms to 
this effect, for I am not permitted to use his own words. 


Farewell, my much loved friends, farewell, 
Since you in poetry excel; 

Let not to Paris, dire disgrace, 

My rival there possess my place. 

False taste I know, from your keen eyes, 

In terror and confusion flies; 

If ever you should meet that foe, 

You’ ll him by this description know: 

His tawdry dress, is void of grace, 

His air’s affected, and his face, 


He forces oft a languid smile, 

And talks in the true coxcomb’s style; 
He takes my name, assumes my shape 
Of genuine taste, the awkward ape; 
For he’s the son of art at most, 

Whilst nature as my fire I boast. 


THE TEMPLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


SACRED to peace, within a wood’s recess, 

A blest retreat, where courtiers never press, 

A temple stands, where art did never try 

With pompous wonders to enchant the eye; 
There are no dazzling ornaments, nor vain, 

But truth, simplicity, and nature reign: 

The virtuous Gauls raised erst the noble shrine, 
And sacred vowed to Friendship’s power divine. 
Mistaken mortals who believed their race, 
Would never cease to crowd to such a place! 
Orestes’ name, and Pylades’ appear, 

Wrote on the front, names still to Friendship dear: 
Pirithous’ medal of uncommon size, 

Those of soft Nisus and Achates wise. 

All these are heroes, and as friends renowned, 
These names are great, but still in fable found; 
The power to this remote retreat retired, 

Nor Tripod boasts, nor priests with truth inspired; 
She miracles but seldom can effect, 

No popish saint e’er met with such neglect. 
Still in her presence faithful truth attends, 

And to the goddess needful succor lends: 
Truth’s ever ready to enlighten all, 

But few on truth for kind assistance call. 

In vain she waits for votaries at her shrine, 
None come, though all at wanting her repine; 
Her hand holds forth the register exact, 

Of every generous, every friendly act; 

Favors in which esteem with friendship vied, 
Received not meanly, not conferred with pride: 
Such favors as those who confer forget, 

And who receive, declare without regret. 

This history of the virtues of mankind, 

Within a narrow compass is confined; 


In Gothic characters all these are traced 

Upon two sheets, by time almost defaced. 

By what strange frenzy is mankind possessed, 
Friendship is banished now from every breast; 
Yet all usurp of Friend the sacred name, 

And vilest hypocrites bring in their claim. 

All that they’re faithful to her laws maintain, 
And even her enemies her rights profane: 

In regions subject to the pope’s command, 

Thus we see beads oft in an atheist’s hand. 

“Tis said the goddess, each pretended friend, 
Once in her presence summoned to attend; 

She fixed the day on which they should be there, 
A prize proposing for each faithful pair; 

Who with a tenderness like hers replete, 
Amongst true friends might justly claim a seat; 
Then quickly came allured by such a prize, 

The French who novelty still idolize: 

A multitude before the temple came, 

And first, two courtly friends preferred their claim, 
By interest joined, they walked still hand in hand, 
And of their union Friendship thought the band: 
Post-haste a courier came and made report, 
That there was then a vacancy at court; 

Away each friend polite that moment flies, 
Forsakes at once the temple and the prize; 

Thus in a moment friends are turned to foes, 
Each swears his rival warmly to oppose: 

Four devotees next issue from the throng, 
Poring on prayer-books as they pass along; 
Their charity to mankind overflows, 

And with religious zeal their bosom glows. 

A pampered prelate one with fat o’ergrown, 
Triple-chinned, much to apoplexy prone; 

The swine quite gorged with tithes, and overfed, 
At length by indigestion’s force lies dead: 
Quick the confessor clears the sinner’s score, 


His soles are greased, his body sprinkled o’ er, 
And spruced up by the curate of the place, 

To go his heavenly journey with good grace; 
His three friends o’er him merrily say prayers, 
His benefice alone excites their cares: 

Devoutly rivals grown, each still pretends 
Attachment most sincere to both his friends; 

Yet all in making interest at the court, 

Their brothers downright Jansenists report. 

Two youths of fashion next came arm in arm, 
Their eyes and hearts, their mistress letters charm: 
These as they passed along they read aloud, 
And both displayed their persons to the crowd; 
Some favorite airs they sing, while they advance 
Up to the altar, just as to a dance: 

They fight about some trifle, one is slain, 

And Friendship’s altar hence receives a stain; 
The less mad of the two with conquest crowned, 
Left his dear friend expiring on the ground. 


Next Lisis, with her much loved Chloe came, 
From infancy their pleasures were the same; 
Alike their humor, and alike their age, 

Those trifles which the female heart engage; 
Lisis was prone to Chloe to impart, 

They spoke the overflowings of the heart; 

At last one lover touched both female friends, 
And strange to tell! here all their Friendship ends; 
Lisis and Chloe Friendship’s shrine forsake, 

And the high road to Hatred’s temple take. 

The beauteous Zara shone forth in her turn, 

With eyes that languish, whilst our hearts they burn: 
“What languor,” said she, “reigns in this abode! 
By that sad goddess, say what joy’s bestowed? 
Here dismal melancholy dwells alone, 

For love’s soft joys are ever here unknown.” 
Leaving the place, crowds followed her behind, 


And struck with envy, twenty beauties pined: 
Where next my Zara went, is known to none, 

And Friendship’s glorious prize could not be won: 
The goddess everywhere so much admired, 

So little known, and yet by all admired; 

With cold upon her sacred altar froze — 

Hence hapless mortals, hence derive your woes. 


THOUGHTS ON THE NEWTONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY, ADDRESSED TO THE 
MARCHIONESS DU CHATELET. 


EMILIA, whose deep genius all admire, 

You like a muse my laboring breast inspire; 

I wake at your command, I dream no more, 
But virtue’s laws and nature’s paths explore. 
Melpomene, the theatre I quit, 

No more I idolize a crowded pit: 

Let Rufus, son of earth, in hobbling verse, 

To life’s last verge a foolish thought express, 
And aim at me the darts which he designed 
To level at the rest of human kind. 

Four times a month the Zoilus of the age, 
May pour in fierce invective senseless rage; 
Their cries by hatred formed I will not hear, 
Nor mind their tracks which in the dirt appear: 
Divine philosophy’s all powerful charms, 
Fell envy of her darts with ease disarms; 
Wrapt in his heaven, great Newton scarcely knows 
Amongst the sons of men that he has foes: 

Of mine I think not, to my ravished eyes, 
Truth shows how I may to that heaven rise; 
Those vortices which run so strange a race, 
Heaped without order, moving without space. 
Those learned visions pass like smoke away, 
Motion’s restored, I see a brighter day, 

Space which contains the universal soul, 
Sees in its bosom vast creation roll; 

God speaks, and at His voice old Chaos flies, 
All things towards a common centre rise; 
The spring of nature, by dark ignorance night 
Concealed, had long lain hid from mortal sight: 
Newton the compass takes, he lifts the veil, 


He makes truth’s light o’er ignorance prevail: 
With learned hand he to my eye displays 

That star’s bright robe which seasons rules and days; 
The sparkling diamond’s variegated dyes, 
With gorgeous lustre dazzle human eyes; 

Each ray’s pure substance to spectators show 
The various colors of fair Iris’s Bow; 

Blended, they light impart to mortal eyes, 
They vivify the world, and fill the skies. 

Ye ministering angels to the king of kings, 

Ye burning seraphs, who with constant wings 
Cover the Almighty Power’s eternal throne 

Of men, would you not envy him alone? 

He rules the sea, I see the humid deep, 

Time ever with attracting Cynthia keep; 

Its efforts strong a central power restrains, 
Ocean rolls back, and in its bed remains; 
Comets which men as much as thunder fear, 
To terrify the world at length forbear; 

In an ellipse immense your wanderings end, 
Rise near the star of day and near descend; 
Your fiery tresses shake, returning strive, 
Exhausted, drooping nature to revive. 

Sister of Phoebus, star which in the skies, 

Long time deceived the inquirer’s erring eyes: 
Newton has fixed the bounds of thy career, 
Move on, and rule the day, the month and year: 
Earth change thy form, and let thy masses weight, 
Sinking the Pole the Equator elevate; 

Pole, which seem motionless to every eye, 

The Bear, that frozen constellation, fly; 

And let your long protracted periods last, 

Till numberless revolving years are past. 

What noble objects these! what high delights! 
Feels the rapt soul filled with such glorious light! 
The mind let loose from its corporeal chains, 
A conversation with its God maintains. 


How couldst thou say, whilst yet in tender youth, 
Receive these treasures of eternal truth, 

Shun pleasures which consume our youthful days, 
And to such views sublime thy genius raise; 
With Newton tread paths ne’er trod before, 

And nature’s winding labyrinth explore? 

May I with you her temple penetrate, 

And to all France these truths sublime relate; 
Whilst Algarotti, whose instructions please, 

This stranger to the Tiber’s shore conveys: 

Let him with flowers adorn her beauteous face, 
Compass in hand, her lineaments I’ II trace: 

With my rough pencil I’Il express each line, 
None can embellish beauty so divine. 


ON THE DEATH OF ADRIENNE 
LECOUVREUR, A CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 


WHAT sight of woe thus harrows up my soul! 
Must those love-darting eyes in anguish roll? 
Shall ghastly death such charms divine invade? 
You muses, graces, loves come to her aid. 

Oh! you my gods and hers assist the fair, 

Your image sure must well deserve your care. 
Alas! thou diest, I press thy corpse alone; 

Thou diest, the fatal news too soon is known. 

In such a loss, each tender feeling heart 

Is touched like mine, and takes in grief a part. 

I hear the arts on every side deplore 

Their loss, and cry, “Melpomene’s no more:” 
What exclamations will the future race 

Utter, at hearing of those arts’ disgrace? 

See cruel men a burying place refuse, 

To her whom Greece had worshipped as a muse; 
When living, they adored her power divine, 

To her they bowed like votaries at a shrine: 
Should she then, breathless, criminal be thought, 
And is it then to charm the world a fault? 
Seine’s banks should now no more be deemed profane, 
Lecouvreur’s sacred ashes there remain: 

At this sad tomb, shrine sacred to thy shade, 
Our vows are still as at a temple paid. 


I don’t revere the famed St. Denis more, 

Thy graces, charms, and wit, I there adore 

I loved them living, incense now I’|I burn, 

And pay due honors to thy sacred urn. 

Though error and ingratitude are bent, 

To brand with infamy thy monument. 

Shall Frenchmen never know what they require, 


But damn capriciously what they admire? 
Must laws with manners jar? Must every mind 
In France, be made by superstition blind? 
Wherefore should England be the only clime, 
Where to think freely is not deemed a crime? 
Oh! London, Athens’ rival, thou alone, 
Could tyrants, and could prejudice dethrone; 
In that blest region, general freedom reigns, 
Merit is honored, and reward obtains: 
Marlborough the greatest general of his age, 
Harmonious Dryden, Addison the sage, 
Immortal Newton, charming Oldfield there, 
The honors due to real genius share. 

The farce of life had there Lecouvreur closed 
With heroes, statesmen, kings she had reposed: 
Genius at London makes its owner great, 
Freedom and wealth have in that happy state, 
Procured the inhabitants immortal fame, 
They rival now the Greek and Roman name. 
Parnassian laurels wither in our fields, 

And France no more a crop of merit yields: 
Wherefore you gods do all our glories fade, 
Why is not honor due to genius paid? 


TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA ON HIS 
ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 


AT LENGTH arrives the blest auspicious day, 
Which sheds its kindest influence on thee; 

A day which fills thee only with dismay, 
Whilst others wish thy exalted state to see. 


Fly hence you fanatic, ye fraudful bands, 
Ye persecutors, who enslave the mind; 
Whose souls implacable and frantic hands, 
Delight in carnage, and destruction find. 


Shall odious calumny still lift her head? 
Monster thou didst, with cursed rage inspired, 
On famed Descartes and Bayle thy venom shed, 
On Wolfe who Leibnitz to approach aspired. 


You from the sacred altar took a sword, 

Whose point you turned against each far-famed sage; 
By the same weapon shall your breast be gored, 
Your blood shall expiate your frantic rage. 


He strikes, you die, his arm asserts truth’s cause; 
Truth is restored, and error disappears; 
Philosophy is freed from tyrant laws, 

The face of nature glorious freedom cheers. 


And you, your odious rules, by Borgia taught, 
The art in governing mankind to oppress; 
The art of crimes with vilest maxims fraught, 
The art which tyrants openly profess. 


May you to oblivion ever be consigned, 
With too much ease men learn the dangerous art 


The crafts of policy show a narrow mind. 
The best of statesmen has a generous heart. 


The annals of all nations amply show, 
That tyrants never tasted sweet repose, 
But suffer all their lives unceasing woe, 
As they on others bring a load of woes. 


They died with infamy, they died with rage, 
But Trajan, Titus, Antoninus wise; 

The ornaments and blessings of their age 

Lived blest, and calmly closed their dying eyes. 


In thee those heroes shall again arise, 

Virtue with happiness shall still be crowned; 
You may with justice claim fair virtue’s prize, 
Since in you every royal virtue’s found. 


Upon the throne we now behold a sage, 

A blessing which men rarely can obtain; 
He who is able to instruct the age, 

Is doubtless worthy o’er mankind to reign. 


Presumptuous ignorance long has spurned the head 
Of patient merit, which defenceless lay; 

The fury dared on sciences to tread, 

And virtue’s self was forced to bear her sway. 


Immersed in soft delights, the courtly train 
Think man was never born the truth to know; 
All knowledge they despise as weak and vain, 
Though science can content of mind bestow. 


Dunces to truth can scarcely ope their eyes, 
Their souls are wrapt in darkness black as night; 
Behold a northern Solomon arise, 

Approach barbarians to the source of light. 


FROM LOVE TO FRIENDSHIP. 


IF YOU would have me love once more, 
The blissful age of love restore; 

From wine’s free joys, and lovers’ cares, 
Relentless time, who no man spares, 
Urges me quickly to retire, 

And no more to such bliss aspire. 
From such austerity exact, 

Let’s, if we can, some good extract; 
Whose way of thinking with his age 
Suits not, can ne’er be deemed a sage. 
Let sprightly youth its follies gay, 

Its follies amiable display; 

Life to two moments is confined, 

Let one to wisdom be consigned. 

You sweet delusions of my mind, 

Still to my ruling passion kind, 
Which always brought a sure relief 
To life’s accurst companion, grief. 
Will you forever from me fly, 

And must I joyless, friendless die? 
No mortal e’er resigns his breath 

I see, without a double death; 

Who loves, and is beloved no more, 
His hapless fate may well deplore; 
Life’s loss may easily be borne, 

Of love bereft man is forlorn. 


“Twas thus those pleasures I lamented, 
Which I so oft in youth repented; 

My soul replete with soft desire, 
Vainly regretted youthful fire. 

But friendship then, celestial maid, 
From heaven descended to my aid; 
Less lively than the amorous flame, 


Although her tenderness the same. 
The charms of friendship I admired, 
My soul was with new beauty fired; 
I then made one in friendship’s train, 
But destitute of love, complain. 


THE WORLDLING. 


OTHERS may with regret complain 
That ‘tis not fair Astrea’s reign, 

That the famed golden age is o’er 

That Saturn, Rhea rule no more: 

Or, to speak in another style, 

That Eden’s groves no longer smile. 
For my part, I thank Nature sage, 

That she has placed me in this age: 
Religionists may rail in vain; 

I own, I like this age profane; 

I love the pleasures of a court; 

I love the arts of every sort; 
Magnificence, fine buildings, strike me; 
In this, each man of sense is like me. 

I have, I own, a worldly mind, 

That’s pleased abundance here to find; 
Abundance, mother of all arts, 

Which with new wants new joys imparts 
The treasures of the earth and main, 
With all the creatures they contain: 
These, luxury and pleasures raise; 

This iron age brings happy days. 
Needful superfluous things appear; 
They have joined together either sphere. 


See how that fleet, with canvas wings, 

From Texel, Bordeaux, London brings, 

By happy commerce to our shores, 

All Indus, and all Ganges stores; 

Whilst France, that pierced the Turkish lines, 
Sultans make drunk with rich French wines. 
Just at the time of Nature’s birth, 

Dark ignorance o’erspread the earth; 

None then in wealth surpassed the rest, 


For naught the human race possessed. 
Of clothes, their bodies then were bare, 
They nothing had, and could not share: 
Then too they sober were and sage, 
Martialo lived not in that age. 

Eve, first formed by the hand divine, 
Never so much as tasted wine. 

Do you our ancestors admire, 

Because they wore no rich attire? 

Ease was like wealth to them unknown, 
Was’t virtue? ignorance alone. 

Would any fool, had he a bed, 

On the bare ground have laid his head? 
My fruit-eating first father, say, 

In Eden how rolled time away? 

Did you work for the human race, 

And clasp dame Eve with close embrace! 
Own that your nails you could not pare, 
And that you wore disordered hair, 
That you were swarthy in complexion, 
And that your amorous affection 

Had very little better in’t 

Than downright animal instinct. 


Both weary of the marriage yoke 

You supped each night beneath an oak 
On millet, water, and on mast, 

And having finished your repast, 

On the ground you were forced to lie, 
Exposed to the inclement sky: 

Such in the state of simple nature 

Is man, a helpless, wretched creature. 
Would you know in this cursed age, 
Against which zealots so much rage, 
To what men blessed with taste attend 
In cities, how their time they spend? 
The arts that charm the human mind 


All at his house a welcome find; 

In building it, the architect 

No grace passed over with neglect. 
To adorn the rooms, at once combine 
Poussin, Correggio the divine, 

Their works on every panel placed 
Are in rich golden frames incased. 
His statues show Bouchardon’s skill, 
Plate of Germain, his sideboards fill. 
The Gobelin tapestry, whose dye 

Can with the painter’s pencil vie, 
With gayest coloring appear 

As ornaments on every pier. 

From the superb salon are seen 
Gardens with Cyprian myrtle green. 

I see the sporting waters rise 

By jets d’eau almost to the skies. 

But see the master’s self approach 
And mount into his gilded coach, 

A house in motion, to the eyes 

It seems as through the streets it flies. 
I see him through transparent glasses 
Loll at his ease as on he passes. 

Two pliant and elastic springs 

Carry him like a pair of wings. 

At Bath, his polished skin inhales 
Perfumes, sweet as Arabian gales. 
Camargot at the approach of night 
Julia, Gossin by turns invite. 

Love kind and bounteous on him pours 
Of choicest favors plenteous showers. 
To the opera house he must repair, 
Dance, song and music charm him there. 
The painter’s art to strike the sight, 
Does there with that blest art unite; 
The yet more soft, persuasive skill, 
Which can the soul with pleasure thrill. 


He may to damn an opera go, 

And yet perforce admire Rameau. 
The cheerful supper next invites 

To luxury’s less refined delights. 
How exquisite those sauces flavor! 
Of those ragouts I like the savor. 
The man who can in cookery shine, 
May well be deemed a man divine. 
Chloris and A‘gle at each course 
Serve me with wine, whose mighty force 
Makes the cork from the bottle fly 
Like lightning darting from the sky. 
Bounce! to the ceiling it ascends, 
And laughter the apartment rends. 


In this froth, just observers see 

The emblem of French vivacity. 

The following day new joys inspires, 

It brings new pleasures and desires. 
Mentor, Telemachus descant 

Upon frugality, and vaunt 

Your Ithaca and your Salentum 

To ancient Greeks, since they content them: 
Since Greeks in abstinence could find 
Ample supplies of every kind. 

The work, though not replete with fire, 

I for its elegance admire: 

But I'll be whipped Salentum through 

If thither I my bliss pursue. 

Garden of Eden, much renowned, 

Since there the devil and fruit were found, 
Huetius, Calmet, learned and bold, 
Inquired where Eden lay of old: 

I am not so critically nice, 

Paris to me’s a paradise. 


ON CALUMNY. 


SINCE beautiful ‘twill be your fate 
Emilia to incur much hate, 

Almost one-half of human race 

Will even curse you to your face; 
Possessed of Genius’ noblest fire, 
With fear you will each breast inspire; 
As you too easily confide 

You’ll often be betrayed, belied: 

You ne’ er of virtue made parade, 

To hypocrites no court you’ve paid. 
Therefore, of calumny beware, 

Foe to the virtuous and the fair. 
Expect from every fool at court 
Those squibs thrown out in evil sport; 
Those jests which each on others makes, 
And suffers freedoms which he takes. 
The cursed licentiousness of tongue 
From indolence and self-love sprung. 
The monster of each sex appears, 

Her prate the crowd attentive hears. 
The scourge of man and man’s delight 
She o’er the world asserts her right. 
Wit to the dullest she imparts, 

The wise repel her from their hearts. 
The fury, with malignant sneer, 
Attacks mankind in every sphere. 


But these three ranks she most devours, 
And on them all her venom pours: 
Wits, beauties, and the haughty great, 
All are the objects of her hate: 

When merit strikes the public eye, 
Against it, she her darts lets fly. 
Whoever genius has displayed 


Is ever satire’s object made. 
Adorned with trinkets, full of airs, 
Young A‘gle to the priest repairs: 
She goes to be consigned for life 

To one she never saw as wife; 

The next day she’s in triumph seen 
At court and ball, before the queen. 
And next by Paris ever kind 

A gallant’s to the bride assigned. 
Roy in a ballad sings her fame. 

And the town echoes with her name. 
A-gle’s incensed, her cries are vain: 
Aégle, excuse the poet’s strain. 

Your case you’ ll bitterly deplore 
When men shall speak of you no more; 
A beauty you can scarcely name 
Who never suffered in her fame. 

We find it in Bayle’s learned page, 
Blessed Mary could not escape its rage; 
Lampooner’s rage was unrestrained, 
And even her sacred name profaned. 


Through all the nations of the world 
Fierce satire has her vengeance hurled: 
Has been to Jews and Christians known, 
But she in Paris holds her throne. 

A crowd of idlers every night, 

Of idlers called the world polite, 
Wandering about the town is seen, 

Still followed by that fiend, the spleen. 
There, jilted baggages abound, 

And jades of quality are found; 

Who nothings like mere parrots say; 
Who ogle fools, and cheat at play. 
Amongst them sparks we likewise find, 
Who seem much more of womankind. 
Their heads with trifles are well filled; 


In trifles they are deeply skilled. 

With forward air, and voices pert, 
They sing and dance, behave alert; 
And if some man with sense endued, 
Should in their presence be so rude 

To speak like one who books has read, 
And show he wears a learned head, 
With anger fired they on him fall, 
He’s persecuted by them all. 

Envy, each drone to combat brings, 
Against the bee they point their stings; 
Of ministers, and monarchs still, 
Inferior mortals will speak ill; 

From Cesar to our Louis down, 
Name we one king of high renown, 
From famed Mecenas’ days produce 
A favorite who could escape abuse. 


Colbert, who, vigilant and wise, 
Enriched us still with new supplies; 
Who found means to replace the stores 
We lost by minions, priests, and whores: 
That worthy, to whose cares we owe 

A greatness we no longer know, 
Against him saw the state conspire; 
Saw Frenchmen rage with furious ire, 
Disturb his urn, insult his shade, 

To whom they once such honors paid. 
When Louis, who bravely could oppose 
Death’s terrors, like his fiercest foes, 
At length, by the decree of fate, 

Was to St. Denis borne, in state. 

I saw his people prone to changing, 
Quite mad with wine and folly ranging, 
Follow the mighty monarch’s horse, 
And curse him after death in verse. 
You’ve known a regent at the helm 


Turn upside down the Gallic realm: 

He for society was born 

Arts to promote and to adorn. 

Great without pride, replete with wit, 
Though loose, he could no crime commit; 
And yet, most curst, most black of crimes! 
All France has seen atrocious rhymes 
Outrageously that prince defame 

And give him every odious name. 
PhilippicsT wrote in unchaste strain 
Scandalous chronicles remain; 

And will no Frenchman’s generous rage 
Refute the vile, detested page? 

When any make a false report, 

All will conspire in its support: 

If truth’s discovered in the end, 

All men are backward to defend. 

But will you from the great at court 

To objects turn of meaner sort? 
Leaving the court, all grandeur’s centre, 
Into wit’s temple let us enter; 

That shrine, which always I admired, 
To whose view Bardus self aspired, 
Where Damis never could repair 

Let’s enter, see curst envy there, 
Daughter of verse, to verse a foe, 

Who drawing emulation’s bow, 

Can pride inflame and rage excite 
Amongst fools who for glory write. 

See how they’re bent to fight till death, 
All to secure fame’s idle breath; 

Upon their rivals they let fall 

The blackest and the bitterest gall: 
Jansenist eager to devour 

Molinist could not blacker pour. 

The casuist Doucin n’er so well 
Bedaubed famed Pasquier Quesnel. 


The old rhymer, whom all men despise, 
Organe, impure, of many lies, 

That wretch, who all the town offends, 
Who punished often, never mends; 
That Rufus who your fire befriended, 
And from the attacks of want defended, 
Whose serpent sting soon after bored 
The bosom that had life restored; 

The wicked Rufus, who in court 

Made against innocence report; 

Who would have hid had he been wise, 
His guilt and shame from mortal eyes, 
We see at Brusseis Marshes strive 

The flame of discord to revive: 

He strives on me to throw the shame 
Which must forever brand his name. 
What will that satire then avail, 

With which he dares the world assail, 
Pieces in French and German wrote, 
Wherein he apes the old Marot, 

In which his vices all are seen, 

So dull they almost give the spleen. 
What great effect then do we see 

From all those heaps of calumny? 
Subjected to all mortals’ hate, 

He to his poisons owes his fate. 

Let us not fear the slanderer’s strain; 
Boileau lashed famed Quinault in vain, 
Quinault, whose beauties charmed his age, 
Laughs at, whilst he forgives his rage. 
I, whom a cursed cad would blast, 

And foul aspersions on me cast, 

In spite of bigots live at ease, 

Both court and town my verses please. 
From all this what shall we conclude? 
Ye French, censorious, though not rude, 


Severe, although polite and kind, 
Amongst you must we ever find 


Things which so very ill agree 

As graces and severity? 

You, who the sex, in charms excel, 
You know this dangerous people well; 
With them we live amidst our foes, 
Boldly their malice sly oppose. 
Amidst them all your charms display, 
Discreetly follow your own way, 
Follow your innate virtues lore, 

And slanderers then shall prate no more. 
M. de Voltaire 

de Voltaire, M. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO M. VOLTAIRE. 


If all histories were written like that which you sent me, we would be better 
acquainted with the manners of all ages, and less imposed upon by 
historians. The longer I know you, the more I admire your abilities. No style 
can, in my opinion, be finer than that in which the “History of Louis XIV.” 
is written. I read every paragraph three or four times over, to such a degree 
do I admire it: every sentence is striking, it everywhere abounds with 
admirable reflections: there is not a false thought in it, there is nothing in it 
any way puerile, and its impartiality is unexceptionable. When I have read 
the work through, I shall send you a few remarks on it, amongst the rest, on 
the German names which you have a little disfigured, this might render the 
work somewhat obscure, as some of them are so disguised that we are 
puzzled to guess at them. 


I wish every work capable of conveying instruction, was to come from your 
pen. We should then be sure of being improved by the books we read. 

I sometimes am vexed at the puerilities, the trivial remarks, and the dry 
style of certain books. These things readers are often obliged to digest. You 
Spare your readers that trouble. Let a man have judgment or not, he is 
equally improved by your works: he has no occasion for anything but 
memory. Pray, my dear friend, tell me how you pass your time at Cirey, ‘tis 
a retreat which I envy you. 


THE ANSWER. 


You ask me, and I’II tell in rhyme, 

How we at Cirey pass our time: 

What need I to you this relate, 

Our master, you we imitate: 

From you we’ve learned the wisest rules, 
Taught in famed Epicurus’ schools. 

We here all sacrifice like you, 

To every art and nature too. 

And yet we but at distance follow 

Your steps, though guided by Apollo. 


Thus when the brilliant god of day 

Casts from heaven’s height a shining ray, 
Upon some chamber dark as night. 

Of those blest rays the shining light, 

The chambers deep obscure pervades 
And dissipate the gloomy shades, 

Then the spectators cast their eyes on 

A miniature of the horizon. 

Such a comparison may show 

That some philosophy I know, 

That I’ve read Newton and Kirkherus, 
Authors both learned, profound and serious. 
Perhaps my muse this tone assuming, 
May be by many thought presuming; 
Perhaps I spoil at the same time 

As well philosophy as rhyme, 

But novelties have charms for me 

From laws poetic I’d be free; 

Let others in their lyric lays 

Say the same thing a thousand ways, 

The world with ancient fables tire, 

I new and striking truths admire. 

Ye deities adored by swains, 

Naiad and nymphs that trip the plains, 
Satyrs to dancing still inclined, 

Ye boys called Cupids by mankind, 

Who whilst our meadows bloom in spring, 
Inspire men love’s soft joys to sing, 
Assist a poet with your skill, 

The charms ‘twixt sense and rhyme to fill. 
The enchanting pleasures well I know 
Which from harmonious numbers flow; 
The ear’s a passage to the heart, 

Sound can to thought new charms impart; 
But geniuses I must prefer 

Though even nobly wild they err, 

To pedants whose exact discourse 


Is void of genius as of force. 

Gardens where symmetry’s displayed, 
Trees which in rows yield equal shade, 
Who thus arranged you on the plain 
May boast his art and skill in vain: 
Gardens from you I must retire, 

Too much of art I can’t admire. 

The spacious forest suits my mind, 
Where nature wanders unconfined, 

Its shades with awe spectators fill, 
They baffle all the artist’s skill. 


But in my free and artless strain, 
Nature I imitate in vain, 

Though wild, I can’t like nature please, 
I can’t boast charming nature’s ease. 
This rhapsody, great prince, excuse, 
“Tis but the folly of my muse, 

Reason had o’er me lost her sway, 
When I composed this hurried lay, 
Judgment was from my breast expelled, 
For fair Emilia I beheld. 


ON THE ENGLISH GENIUS. 


TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND WHO HAD COMPARED VOLTAIRE TO 
THE SUN. 


THE glow of genius is old England’s sun, 
Inspiring love of glory and her race, 

And pride in freedom which her people won 
These, more than all the Arts, her ‘scutcheon grace. 
The sacred fire which rash Prometheus stole 
Illumes not climates, but the mind’s flame feeds; 
The north winds chill not the true Briton’s soul, 
Nor quench the sparks that shine in mighty deeds. 
This love of country gives the ardent thrill 

In sober statesman — speech and pulpit plea, 
That fires the patriot heart with steadfast will 

To make its country great and keep it free. 


WHAT PLEASES THE LADIES. 


Now that the brilliant God of Day 
Burns Afric’ up with forcing ray, 

Now that the tropic in a sphere 

Oblique contracts his bright career; 
Whilst slowly lags each winter’s night, 
My friends, this story may delight. 

‘Tis of a knight, as poor as bold, 

The adventure’s worthy to be told. 

“Tis Sir John Robert that I sing, 

He lived when Dagobert was king. 

A trip to holy Rome he made, 

Less splendid when the Cesars swayed; 
From that famed capital he brought 
Not laurels plucked in fields well fought, 
Of dispensations, pardons, store, 
Indulgences he plenty bore; 

Of money little had he; then 

Knights errant were poor gentlemen, 
Then, to the Church’s sons alone 

Were affluence and riches known. 

A suit of armor, which, with rust, 
Revolving years must needs incrust, 
An ambling steed, a dog was all, 
Robert his property could call; 

But what’s more precious he possessed, 
With youth’s bright gifts our knight was blessed; 
Alcides’ strength, Adonis’ grace, 

Gifts prized in every age and place. 
Robert, near Paris, chanced to ride 

By a wood, on Charenton’s side; 
Marton he saw, the blithe and fair, 

A ribbon tied her flaxen hair: 

Her shape was easy, dress so light, 

Her leg it hid not from the sight. 


Soon Robert’s eyes such charms explored 
As even saints might have adored; 

The lily, with the blushing rose, 
Combine a nosegay to compose, 

Whose variegated hues are seen 

Two panting globes of snow between; 
Which never fail loves flame to raise 

In all who on their beauties gaze; 

Whilst her complexion’s charms divine 
The lustre of the flowers outshine. 

To tell what was not told before, 

A basket this fair creature bore, 

And with attractions various graced 
Made to the neighboring market haste 
Of eggs and butter to dispose, 

Which all her little stock compose. 
Robert, who felt the amorous flame, 
Leaped forward and embraced the dame; 
“I’ve twenty crowns, my dear,” he cried, 
“Take them, and take my heart beside, 
Take all I have, and take the donor.” 
Said Marton, “Sir, ‘tis too much honor.” 
But Robert still so briskly plied her, 
That down she fell, he fell beside her, 
And, oh disaster dire to tell! 

He broke her eggs as down he fell. 

His courser started at the sight, 

To the next thicket took his flight. 

An honest monk, as people say, 
Happened, just then, to pass that way, 
The steed his monkship quickly strides, 
And, post-haste, to his convent rides; 
Her cap, which was become a fright, 
Marton’s first care, was to set right. 

To Robert turning then she said, 

“My twenty crowns where are they fled?” 
The knight, in hesitating strain, 


Seeking his purse and steed in vain, 
Excuses offered, all were lame, 

For no excuse would serve the dame. 
Being thus injured, straight she went 
To tell the king her discontent: 

“A knight has robbed me, Sire,” she said, 
“And ravished too, but never paid.” 
Wisely the king replied, “‘Tis clear 

A rape is what has brought you here: 
Before Queen Bertha plead your cause, 
In these points well she kens the laws; 
She’ Il hear attentive what you say, 
And judgment pass without delay.” 
Marton, with reverence bowed the head, 
And to the queen her way she sped. 
The queen was quite humane and mild, 
Looked on each subject as a child; 

But she was still severely bent 

To punish the incontinent: 

Of prudes her council she assembled, 
The knight uncapped before them trembled; 
With downcast eyes ne’er dared to stir, 
He then had neither boot nor spur; 

The court by no chicane delayed, 

But ample full confession made; 

That taking by Charonne his way 

He was by Satan led astray; 

That he repented of his crime, 

Would ne’er offend a second time: 

But that the first might prove the last, 
Sentence of death was on him passed. 
Robert had so much youthful grace, 

So fine his person, fair his face, 

That Bertha and assessors all 
Awarding sentence, tears let fall. 

Pangs of remorse sad Marton felt, 

And every heart began to melt: 


Berthe to the court then made it plain, 
That the knight pardon might obtain, 
And that if ready witted, he 

Might from all punishment be free; 
Since by the laws established there, 
Who tells what pleases all the fair, 
Has to his pardon a just claim, 
Acquitted by each virtuous dame; 

But then he must the thing explain 
Completely, or his hopes are vain. 
What thus had been in council started 
Quickly to Robert was imparted. 

The good Queen Bertha bent to save him, 
Eight days to think upon it gave him; 
He swore in eight days he’d appear, 
And strive to make the matter clear; 
Then for this favor unexpected, 
Thanked Bertha, and went out dejected. 
Then thus the matter he debated 

Thus he his difficulty stated; 

How can I in plain terms declare 
What ‘tis that pleases all the fair, 

And not her majesty offend? 

She mars what she proposed to mend. 
Since to be hanged must be my lot, 
Would I’d been hanged upon the spot. 
Robert, whene’ er in road or street, 

He chanced a wife or maid to meet, 
Her he in urgent manner pressed 

To say what ‘twas she loved the best. 
All gave evasive answers, none 

The real truth would fairly own. 
Robert, despairing e’er to hit, 

Wished him in hell’s profoundest pit. 
Seven times the star that rules the year 
Had gilded o’er the hemisphere, 
When under a refreshing shade, 


Which trees with winding boughs had made, 
He saw a score of beauties bright, 

Who danced in circling mazes light; 

Of their rich robes the wavy pride 

Their secret beauties scarce could hide. 

Soft Zephyr sporting near the fair, 

Played in the ringlets of their hair; 

On the green turf they lightly danced, 

Their feet scarce on its surface glanced. 


Robert draws nigh, in hopes to find 
Ease from perplexity of mind. 

Just then all vanished from his sight, 
Scarcely had day given place to night; 
A toothless hag then met his eyes, 
Sooty in hue and short of size, 

Bent double, and with age oppressed, 
She leaned upon a stick for rest. 

Her nose, prodigious, long, and thin, 
Extended till it met her chin; 

Her eyes with rheum were galled and red, 
A few white hairs her pate o’erspread; 
A scrap of tapestry was her gown, 

It o’er her wrinkled thigh hung down. 
At such an odd and uncouth sight, 

A sort of terror seized our knight. 

The beldame, with familiar tone, 
Accosts him thus: “I see, my son, 

By your dejected, thoughtful air 

Your heart feels some corroding care: 
Relate to me your secret grief: 

(To talk of woes gives some relief) 
Although your case be e’er so bad, 
Some consolation may be had. 

I’ve long beheld this earthly stage, 
And wisdom must increase with age. 
The most unhappy oft have sped 


To bliss by my directions led.” 
“Alas!” replied the knight, “in vain 
I’ve sought instruction to obtain: 
The fatal hour is drawing nigh, 

I must upon a gibbet die! 


Unless I can the queen tell right 
What ‘tis gives women most delight.” 
“Courage, my son,” the dame replied, 
“ “Tis God has to me been your guide, 
“Tis for your good; then straight to court, 
Boldly proceed and make report. 
Let’s go together, I’ll unfold 

The secret which must there be told; 
But swear that for the life you owe, 
Becoming gratitude you’ll show; 
That from you I shall have with ease 
What never fails our sex to please. 
An oath then from you I require 

That you’ll do all that I desire.” 
Robert, who scrupled not to swear, 
From laughter could not well forbear. 
“Be serious,” cried the ancient dame, 
“To laugh shows want of grace and shame;” 
Then moving onward, hand in hand, 
Before Queen Bertha now they stand. 
The council met without delay, 
Robert, asked what he had to say, 
Cried, “Ladies, now your secret’s out, 
What you love most admits no doubt: 
What, at all seasons, can content ye, 
Is not of lovers to have plenty; 

But woman, of whate’er degree, 
Whate’ er her qualities may be, 
Desires to bear both night and day 
O’er all about her sovereign sway: 


Woman would always fain command, 
If I lie, hang me out of hand.” 


Whilst thus harangued our doughty spark, 
All present said he hit the mark. 

The queen’s hand Robert kissed when cleared; 
Then straight a haggard form appeared, 
The hag of whom we spoke before, 

With rags and dirt all covered o’er, 
Crying out, “Justice,” forward pressed, 
And in these terms the queen addressed: 
“Oh lovely queen, thy sex’s pride, 

Who always justly doth decide, 

To whom fair equity is known, 

Whilst mercy dwells beside thy throne; 
By me this knight your secret knew, 

The life I saved to me is due: 

He swore, nor should the oath prove vain, 
That I should what I wished obtain; 
Upon your justice I rely, 

And hope you won’t my right deny.” 
Says Robert, “I deny it not, 

I never a good turn forgot; 

But, bate my armor, all I had 

Was baggage, twenty crowns, and pad. 
A monk, when Marton I caressed, 

With pure religious zeal possessed, 

As lawful prize seized on the whole, 

For ‘twere a sin to say he stole. 

Though honest, since I’m broke outright, 
I can’t this friendly turn requite.” 

The queen replied, “What you have lost 
Shall be repaid to friar’s cost; 

All parties shall be satisfied; 

In three your fortune we’|l divide; 

For her lost eggs and chastity, 

The twenty crowns shall Marton’s be; 


The steed I to this dame consign, 
The armor, Robert, shall be thine.” 
“Most generously you’ve decreed,” 
Said madam, “but I want no steed; 
“Tis Robert’s person I desire, 

His grace and valor I admire: 

I o’er his amorous heart would reign, 
That’s all the prize I wish to gain; 
Robert with me must pass his life, 
This day must take me for a wife.” 
Her purpose being thus declared, 
Robert stood motionless, and stared: 
Then o’er her rags and figure strange, 
His rolling eyes began to range; 
With horror struck, he back retreated, 
Crossing himself, these words repeated: 
“Why should this ridicule and shame 
With foul dishonor blast my name? 
With the de’il’s dam I’d rather wed 
Than to that beldame go to bed; 

The hag must doubtless be run mad, 
Or else she dotes, and that’s as bad.” 
The hag then tenderly replied, 

“My person, queen, he can’t abide; 
He’s like the whole ungrateful crew 
Of males, but soon I’ bring him too; 
I feel love’s flame so brightly burn, 
He needs must love me in his turn. 
The heart does all, I can’t but say 
My charms begin to fade away; 

But I’ll more tender prove and kind; 
“Tis best to cultivate the mind. 

We find e’en Solomon declare 

The wise by far exceed the fair. 

I’m poor, is that so hard a case? 

Sure poverty is no disgrace. 

Can’t one enjoy content of mind, 


Except on ivory bed reclined? 

Madam, in all this regal pride, 

When you lie by our monarch’s side, 
Do you enjoy more kindly rest? 

Does love sincerer warm your breast? 
You’ve read of old Philemon’s flame 
For Baucis, though an ancient dame. 
Those jealousies by old age bred, 
Dwell not beneath the rustic shed; 

Vice flies where luxury is unknown, 
We equal kings, serve God alone; 

Your country’s glory we support, 

We furnish soldiers for the court: 

In rendering populous the state, 

The poor by much outdo the great. 

If heaven should to my chaste desire 
Refuse the offspring I require, 

Love’s flowers without its fruits can please, 
Upon love’s tree those flowers I’ ll seize.” 
While thus the ancient dame descanted, 
All the court ladies were enchanted. 
Robert was to her arms consigned, 
Disgust was vain, for oaths must bind; 
The dame insisted on her right 

Of riding with her much loved knight 


To her thatched hut, where wedlock’s bands 
Were to unite their hearts and hands. 
Robert his steed begins to stride, 

With sorrow takes his future bride; 
With horror seized, and red with shame, 
He often strove to throw the dame, 

Or drown her, but was by the law 

Of chivalry still kept in awe. 

The lady with her knight delighted 

To him her race’s deeds recited, 

How the great Clovis’ royal sword 


The bosoms of three monarchs gored, 
Who were his friends, yet could obtain 
Pardon and heaven’s high favor gain. 
From heaven she saw the famed dove bring 
To Remi, that illustrious king, 

The flask and oil so highly prized, 

Which he was smeared with when baptized. 
With all her narratives she blended 
Thoughts and reflections well intended, 
Sallies of wit, remarks refined, 

Which, without calling off the mind, 
Attention in who heard excited, 

And both instructed and delighted. 

Still does our knight with eager ears 
Devour the stories that he hears; 

Charmed when he heard his wife, but when 
He saw, the unhappiest of men. 

At length the ill-matched couple came 

To the thatched cabin of the dame; 
Preparing things with eager haste, 

The table for her spouse she placed; 

Such fare might suit with Saturn’s age, 
“Tis now but talked of by the sage. 

Three sticks support two rotten boards, 
Such table that poor hut affords; 

At this our couple sat at meat, 

Each oddly placed on narrow seat; 

The husband sadly hung his head, 

The bride a thousand gay things said; 

Wit she combined with graceful ease, 
Uttered bons mots which pique and please, 
So natural that to those who hear, 

Said by themselves they must appear. 

So pleased was Robert, that a smile 
Escaped him, and he thought a while 

His wife less ugly than before, 

But she would fain, the supper o’ er, 


Have her spouse go with her to bed; 

He raves, he wishes to be dead: 

He yields, though not with a good grace, 
Since without remedy his case. 

Foul clothes our knight but little matters, 
Quite gnawed by rats and torn to tatters, 
On pieces of old wood extended, 

And frequently with packthread mended; 
All this the knight could have digested, 
But Hymen’s rites he quite detested. 

Of these, indeed, he much complained; 
“Good heaven,” cried he, “is’t so ordained! 
At Rome, ‘tis said, grace from on high 
Can both the power and will supply; 

But grace does for the present fail, 

And I for my part am but frail; 

My wife can by her wit impart 

Delight, she has a feeling heart; 

But when with sense there’s conflict dire, 
Can heart or head true joy inspire?” 

Our knight benumbed like ice, this said, 
Threw himself flat upon his bed; 

And, to conceal his anguish, tries 

To feign asleep, sleep from him flies. 
The beldame, pinching Robert, cried, 
“Do you then slumber by your bride? 
Dear but ungrateful spouse, you see 

I am subdued, now yield to me; 

The timid voice of struggling shame 

Is stifled by my amorous flame; 

Reign o’er my sense without control, 
Since you reign powerful o’er my soul; 

I die! just heaven say to what end 

With virtue must our love contend? 

I’m quite dissolved in love’s bright flame, 
Pleasure thrills through my vital frame; 
Must I, alas! without thee die? 


“Tis to thy conscience I apply.” 

Our knight was complaisant and kind, 
Religion, candor, graced his mind; 

He took compassion on the dame; 
“Madam.” said he, “I wish my flame 
Like yours, might strong and brightly shine, 
The power to effect it is not mine.” 
“You can effect it,” said his wife, 

“A great heart, at your stage of life, 
By fortitude, by art, and care, 
Performs with ease achievements rare: 
Think how the ladies will approve 

At court this miracle of love. 

Perhaps I your disgust excite, 
Wrinkles are shocking to your sight; 
Heroes magnanimous despise 

Such trifles, only shut your eyes.” 

Our knight of glory fond would fain 
This conquest of himself obtain; 
Obedience then became his choice, 
Listening alone to honor’s voice, 
Finding in vigorous youth alone 

What could for beauty’s want atone, 
And love’s supply, he shuts his eyes, 
And, to perform his duty, tries. 
“Enough, enough,” then said the bride, 
“T ask no more; I’m satisfied; 

My influence o’er your heart I know, 
That influence to me you owe; 
Acknowledge then, as matters stand, 
The wife will still at home command. 
Robert, all that I ask of thee 

Is to be always ruled by me; 

My love enjoins an easy task, 

Now view me well, ‘tis all I ask.” 
Then Robert looks, and sees in clusters 
A hundred flambeaux placed on lustres, 


In a proud palace, which he saw 
Before a cabin thatched with straw. 
There underneath rich curtains graced 
With fringe of pearls in highest taste. 


A beauty bright appeared to view, 

Such as Apelles never drew; 

E’en Vanloo’s colors would prove faint, 
That heaven of charms divine, to paint; 
No Phidias nor no Pigall e’er 

Could carve a busto of the fair. 

Her form like lovely Venus showed, 
Whose golden tresses graceful flowed, 
Whose melting eyes appeared to languish, 
Whilst soothing Mars’s amorous anguish, 
“Myself,” she said, “this palace, all 

This wealth, your own, dear Robert, call: 
You did not ugliness despise, 

You therefore merit beauty’s prize.” 

But now, methinks, my readers claim 

To know what was this fair one’s name, 
Whose heart our knight had won; why then 
“Twas fairy Urgelle, gentlemen, 

Who, warriors, in her time, caressed, 
And knights assisted when distressed. 
Happy the age! thrice blessed mankind, 
When tales like these belief could find, 
Of spirits hovering in the air. 

Of demons who make men their care! 

In castle close by roasting fire, 

The daughter, mother, husband, sire, 

The neighborhood and all the race, 
Attended with a wondering face, 

Whilst, by the almoner, were told 

Deeds done by sorcerers of old. 


We of the marvellous are rifled, 

By reason’s weight, the graces stifled, 
Have to the insipid men consigned 
The soul by reasoning is confined; 
Still hunting after truth we go; 

From error too some good may flow. 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


SINCE the bright God of Day, in the course of his race, 
In Aquarius resides with a sorrowful face, 

Since tempests so loudly on our high mountains blow, 
And our meadows are all covered over with snow, 

By the fire I’ll a new story tell in new style, 
Amusements the time that hangs heavy beguile. 

I am old, I must own it, and will therefore descend 

To the pleasures of children, since near my life’s end. 

A prince erst reigned at Beneventum, ‘tis said, 

Quite mad with his power, and in luxury bred, 

To knowledge a stranger, and not ill-educated, 

By his neighbors despised, by his own subjects hated. 
This small state to govern two arch-knaves combined, 
They exerted themselves their young master to blind; 

In this project they were by his confessor aided, 

They by turns succeeded, he by all was persuaded 

That his talents, his virtues, and his great reputation. 
Could insure perfect bliss to the mightiest nation; 

That when once their duke had to manhood attained, 

He was dreaded and loved, and in all men’s hearts reigned: 
That his arms could both France and Italia confound; 
That with wealth his exchequer would ever abound; 
That Solomon ne’er had so much wealth of old, 

Though the torrent of Kedron o’er golden sands rolled. 
Alamon — for by that name this prince we must call — 
Still was dupe to gross flatteries, for he swallowed them all, 
With pastimes delighted, court buffoons he caressed, 
And when he had dined thought his people were blessed. 
One valiant old general at court still remained, 

Emon, greatly esteemed when the duke’s father reigned, 
Who not being bribed spoke his mind uncontrolled, 
And undaunted, the government’s ruin foretold. 

To jealousy roused, those who bore supreme sway 

Soon found means to remove Ernon out of the way; 


Unknown to the prince he to exile was sent, 

But there at a farm the old man lived content; 

There with friends he lived happy, resigned to his fate, 
And he wept for his master as well as the state; 

Whilst with sloth and with pleasure the young duke content, 
On the down of soft ease both his days and nights spent. 
The murmurs by which oft his subjects expressed 
Discontent, would however sometimes break his rest, 
But that distant din, which he hardly could hear, 

Grows weak in its course, and scarce beats on his ear; 
Whilst with woe overloaded men groaned through the realm, 
Alamon led a languishing life at the helm. 

Then was tyranny’s triumph, but the heavens took his part, 
And to work reformation with love touched his heart. 
Young Amida he saw, he both saw her and heard, 

His heart felt emotion, and to live he appeared; 

He was handsome, and might with assurance address her, 
But the mystery soon was smoked by his confessor; 

In his penitent’s breast straight he scruples excited, 
Superstition and ignorance are easily frighted: 

And the two wicked rulers who feared lest the lover 
Might one day their sinister proceedings discover, 

Were for making Amida like Ernon depart: 

Her all to pack up she prepared with sad heart. 

The weak Alamon all this insolence bore, 

His reluctance was vain, from his charmer he tore. 

He doubted and wavered, for just in that season 

His soul was but faintly illumined by reason. 

When Amida was going there were heard loud alarms, 
The cry was, “All’s lost, let us die and to arms,” 

On Allah, St. Germain, Christ, and Mahomet loud, 

They called, and on every side fled a crowd: 

A watrior turbaned, who led on a band 

Of Mussulmans holding their falchions in hand, 

Over heaps of the dead, or expiring, who lay 

All reeking in gore, with his sword cut a way, 

With sword and with fire to the palace he flew, 


The women he seized on, their husbands he slew, 

From Cuma this general marched to Beneventum, 

But the rulers ne’er dreamed he would thus circumvent them; 
Desolation and ruin up to Rome’s walls he spread, 

And St. Paul and St. Peter were both seized with dread. 
My dear readers, this chief was Abdallah the Proud, 
Who, by God, to chastise his own church was allowed. 
When the palace he entered, in chains all were cast, 
Prince, monks, lackeys, ministers, and chiefs were made fast, 
As calves tied in couples upon sledges are laid, 

And to the next market sad victims conveyed. 

Thus appeared the young duke and each worthy assessor, 
All laid by the heels with the father confessor, 

Who crossed himself often, and with fervency prayed, 
And preached resolution, though sorely dismayed. 

The victors then shared when the vanquished were tied, 
The booty the emirs in three parts divide; 

Of men, and of horses, and saints they dispose, 

And first from their captives they strip off their clothes. 
In all ages have tailors disguised human nature, 

So that man to man always was a most unknown creature. 
Dress changes men’s figures and their characters too, 

To judge of man rightly we should naked him view. 


The Mussulman chief had the duke, at that time, 

As already was said, he was in his youth’s prime; 

Since he seemed to be strong, muleteer he was made, 
And soon he was highly improved by that trade. 

His nerves, which by sloth and by ease weak were grown, 
Inured to hard labor, acquired a new tone; 

His sloth, by adversity taught, he subdued, 

And valor in him sprung from mean servitude. 

Valor, when without power, makes the state of man worse, 
His impotence then is the heavier curse. 

Abdallah to pleasure began to resign 

His soul, and in spite of his prophet drank wine. 

The court and townladies, all prone to adore him, 


Were by the black eunuch each night brought before him; 
By beauties attended he prepares for repose, 

And she’s happy to whom he the handkerchief throws. 
Whilst the chief led a life of unceasing delight, 

Whilst joy winged each hour, and love triumphed at night, 
In the stable much hardship and woe the prince bore, 
Those his comrades were now who were subjects before. 
His mules all his care and attention required, 

He combed them each day till his hands were quite tired. 
His woe to complete, and to make him quite rave, 

He beheld fair Amida led by the black slave 


To share, in her turn, the fell conqueror’s bed: 

Fired with rage at the sight, to the eunuch he said, 

“To make me quite wretched, there but wanted this stroke.” 
Wonder seized on the slave at the words which he spoke; 
In a language quite different, fair Amida replied, 

With affection and sorrow her young lover she eyed; 

Her eloquent looks her full meaning express, 

They meant, “Bear your woes, live my wrongs to redress; 
Your present mean station I do not despise,” 

Your sufferings give you new worth in my eyes. 

Alamon took the meaning which her looks thus expressed, 
And heart-cheering hope was revived in his breast. 
Amida with beauty transcendently bright, 

So dazzled the chief of the Mussulmans’ sight, 

That, transported with passion, by Allah he swore, 

He enjoyment had known, but ne’er knew love before. 
The fair one resisted to increase his desires, 

Resistance served only to fan the chief’s fires. 

A woman’s head still with invention is fraught. 

Said she, “Sir, your conquest I well may be thought; 
You’re unconquered in love as in warlike alarms, 

All fall at your feet, or rush into your arms; 

But the honor you mean me defer for three days, 

And grant, to console me for such sad delays, 


Two things, which as proofs of your love, I require:” 
“Tl grant,” said the pirate, “whate’er you desire.” 


“Then make three Beneventers,” said she, “undergo 

A couple of hundred sound lashes, or so; 

This discipline for their transgressions is due; 

This, Sir’s, the first favor I hope for from you. 

The second, Sir, is, that you two mules would spare me, 
Which may on a litter from time to time bear me; 

And to drive them a muleteer of my own choosing;” 

“Your requests,” said Abdallah, “there is no refusing.” 
“Twas done soon as said, and the hypocrite vile 

With both courtiers who joined their lord’s youth to beguile, 
Received each their full quota, which pleased all of the nation, 
Who had often complained of maladministration, 

And the duke was the happiest mortal alive, 

Since permitted his mistress in litter to drive. 

“All’s not over,” said Amida, “you must conquer and reign, 
Now’s the time, or to die, or your crown to regain; 

You’re not wanting in courage, Ernon’s faithful, and I 

Am resolved to serve you and my country, or die. 

Then make no delay, but to Ernon repair, 

To ask pardon for all he has suffered take care; 

To serve you what remains of his life he’ ll expose, 

Return in three days, and then fall on your foes; 

There’s no time to be lost, for Abdallah is bent 

To accomplish in three days his lustful intent. 

In love and in war, time is precious, you know.” 

Alamon with alacrity answered, “I go.” 


Ernon, whom Amida had informed of all, 

Loved his prince, though ungrateful, and lamented his fall; 
His generous, brave friends all stood ready at hand, 

And of soldiers he headed a most resolute band. 

Emon tenderly wept when his prince he had found, 

They armed in secret, marched in silence profound, 
Amida addressed them, and her words could impart 


The love of true glory to each abject slave’s heart, 

Alamon could both conduct and courage unite, 

And a hero became when he first went to fight. 

The Turk plunged in luxury, who nothing mistrusted, 
Surprised by the vanquished, in his turn was worsted. 
Alamon to the palace had in triumph advanced 

At the time when the Turk by soft pleasure entranced, 

Not having yet heard the dire turn of his fate, 

Was with hopes of enjoying fair Amida elate. 

His right he asserted, and took the Turk’s place; 

Then straight there appeared with a confident face, 

The priest in whose air there appeared much resignment, 
And the two knavish courtiers just broke from confinement; 
Boasting that they did all, though their boasts were quite vain, 
The influence they once had they hoped to maintain. 

To prove cruel and spiteful cowards but seldom have failed, 
The monk was for having Abdallah empaled. 


The prince then replied with a resolute tone, 

“Vile wretch, such a punishment should be your own; 
By a shameful repose you to ruin had brought me, 

This Turk and my mistress true courage have taught me; 
By your precepts misguided, false zeal I adored, 

But misfortunes and love have my virtues restored. 

At peace, brave Abdallah, and in freedom depart, 

“Tis you have reformed both my mind and my heart: 
Then in freedom depart, no more trouble this state, 

And if ever it should be so ordered by fate, 

That o’er your dominions three knaves should bear sway, 
Send directly for me, I’ll your favor repay.” 


THE EDUCATION OF A DAUGHTER. 


WINTER still lasts, my friends, and my greatest delight 
Is by telling long stories to amuse you at night. 

Let us talk of dame Gertrude, I ne’er yet knew a prude 
With charms more attractive or more various endued; 
Though thirty-six years had passed over her head, 

The graces and loves were not yet from her fled. 
Though grave in behavior, she was ne’er seen to frown, 
Her eyes had much lustre, yet she ever looked down; 
Her breast white as snow was with gauze covered 0’ er, 
Through which curious eyes could its beauties explore. 
A few touches of art, and a little red lead, 

Gave a delicate glow to her natural red: 

Her person neglecting more brightly she shone, 

Her dress struck the eye by its neatness alone. 

On her toilet a Bible was always displayed, 

And near Massillon was a pot of paint laid; 

The devotions for Lent she still read o0’er and o’er, 

But what made zeal in her respected the more, 

Was that she in woman excused each rash action, 

For Gertrude the devout was no friend of detraction. 


This dame had one daughter alone, seventeen 

Was her age; a more bright beauty never was seen; 

Of this lovely creature Isabel was the name, 

More fair than her mother, but her beauty the same. 
They appeared like Minerva and like Venus the fair, 

To breed up her daughter was Gertrude’s chief care. 
Like a flower newly blown she her child kept a stranger 
To this wicked world’s contagion and danger. 

Cards, public diversions, and gay conversation 

To each innocent soul direful baits of temptation, 

The true snares of Satan which the saints ever fly, 

Were pleasures which Gertrude’s house ne’er durst come nigh. 
Gertrude had a chapel whereto to repair, 


When minded to heaven to put up a prayer; 

There her leisure she oft passed in good meditations, 
And her soul breathed to heaven in ejaculations. 
Resplendent with richest of furniture shone 

This retreat, to the eye of the public unknown: 

A pair of stairs where the profane ne’er durst tread, 

To the garden and from it into the street led. 

You all know that in summer the sun’s scorching ray 
Makes night oft more agreeable far than the day; 

By the moon’s silver light then the heavens are o’erspread, 
And girls take no pleasure to slumber in bed. 

Isabel, whilst with pleasing pain throbbed her soft breast, 
(As girls at seventeen can’t be always at rest) 


Passed the night under shelter of some cooling shade, 
Yet scarce ever thought for what use it was made 
Unmoved she saw nature, and never admired, 

But rose, went and came, just as Caprice inspired; 

No object impression could make on her mind, 

She knew not how to think, yet to think was inclined. 
At the chapel she chanced to hear one day some stir, 
That moment she felt curiosity’s spur; 

No suspicion she had which could justly raise fear, 
Yet trembling and with hesitation drew near; 

One foot putting forward, on the stairs she ascended, 
One hand she held back, and the other extended; 
With eye fixed, outstretched neck, and heart throbbing fast, 
Herself she exerted to hear all that passed. 

The first thing she hears is the voice of soft anguish, 
Words half interrupted, sighs of lovers that languish. 
“My mother’s oppressed by some pain or some care,” 
Cried she, “in her troubles I should have my share.” 
Approaching she heard these soft words, “Dear Andrew, 
For the bliss of my life I’m indebted to you.” 

Isabella this hearing took heart, and she cried: 

“My mother is well, I should be satisfied.” 

At length Isabella retires to her bed, 


But for sighing can’t sleep, strange things run in her head: 
Bliss Andrew bestows, but how, by what art? 
“Tis sure a rare talent happiness to impart. 


Thus she argued the case by herself all the night, 

And impatiently wished the return of the light. 

Isabel the next morning showed some inquietude, 

Her concern was quickly perceived by Gertrude. 

To Isabel silence proved a task too severe, 

To ask prying questions she could not forbear. 

“Who’s this Andrew,” said she, “madam, who’s said to know 
The way upon woman true bliss to bestow?” 

Gertrude started, as justly it might be supposed 

That all was discovered, yet herself she composed: 
Then with perfect assurance to her daughter replied, 
“O’er every family a saint should preside; 

I’ve made choice of St. Andrew, to him I’m devoted, 
By him is my temporal welfare promoted: 

I invoke him in secret, his assistance implore, 

He often appears to me whilst I adore; 

There does not one saint in all Paradise dwell, 

Who in holiness can my St. Andrew excel.” 

A well-shaped young man whom we Denis shall name, 
Soon of fair Isabella enamored became. 

From Isabel Denis most kind treatment found, 

And their loves with enjoyment were frequently crowned. 
Gertrude to every stir in her turn giving ear, 

Chanced the anthems sung by Isabella to hear. 

And the prayers which she made whilst she Denis caressed, 
In ecstasy straining him to her soft breast. 

Surprising our lovers, Gertrude was enraged: 

Her passion the daughter by this answer assuaged: 
“Dear mother, excuse me, for patron I claim 

St. Denis, as your saint St. Andrew you name.” 
Gertrude then grown wiser greater happiness knew, 
Retaining her lover, she to saints bade adieu, 

She dropped the vain project of deceiving mankind: 


They’re not to be cheated, for Envy’s not blind; 

With piercing eye Envy will see through your mask; 
To conjecture is easy, to feign a hard task; 

To live free is a blessing, but all pleasures are faint 
To the wretch who lives under perpetual constraint. 
The fair Isabel lived no longer retired, 

In charms she increased, by the town was admired. 
Those pleasures which Gertrude had excluded before, 
She agreed as companions of love to restore: 

There the most polite people in joy passed their days, 
Naught is found in good company undeserving of praise. 


THE THREE MANNERS. 


How formed were the Athenians true joy to impart! 
How their genius delights and enlivens my heart! 

How under their fictions ingenious I trace 

Truth’s likeness, and soon grow in love with her face! 
But of all their inventions that which strikes me the most 
Is the stage, of Athenians the pride and the boast; 
Whereon heroes renowned, and the chiefs of old times, 
Could act over again both their good deeds and crimes. 
You see how all nations in this present age 

Adopt their example, and would rival their stage. 

No folio instruction like the drama conveys, 

Perish, perish the wretches who would censure all plays; 
When that vile, abject race first existed below, 

A heart Nature on them forgot to bestow. 

At the Greeks’ solemn games, ‘twas the custom to crown 
Men of eminent virtue and chiefs of renown; 

Before the people justice was done to their merit, 

Thus oft I’ve seen Villars and Maurice, whose spirit 
And conduct from courtiers met with censure severe, 
When they went to the opera receive laurels there. 


Thus when Richelieu victorious returned from Mahon, 
Which he bravely had taken, as cursed envy must own, 
Wherever he passed he received loud applause; 

Not greater Clairon from the crowded pit draws. 
Before buskins were known in old A‘schylus’ time, 
Ere Melpomene trod the stage with steps sublime, 

To young lovers was granted a much-envied prize, 
Whoever, inspired by his mistress’ bright eyes, 

In the year had done most, and most tenderness shown, 
That man was before all the Greeks crowned alone. 
The cause of her passion was by each fair one pleaded, 
Her lover’s claim she by her eloquence aided, 

Having first made an oath to abstain from all art, 


Nor like orators aim at misleading the heart, 

Without exaggeration their cause to support; 

A hard task to women as to lawyers at court. 

Still extant remains one of these fine debates, 

Which took rise from the leisure of Greece’s free states. 
Eudames being archon, if my memory is right, 

Three beauties appearing filled all Greece with delight: 
A-gle, Apamis, and Teone were their names; 

The wits of all Greece ran in crowds to the games: 
Though great talkers, they then kept a silence profound, 
Attentively listening as the stage they went round. 


In a golden cloud Venus with young Cupid descended, 
To all that the disputants uttered attended. 

First began youthful A’gle, who had graces and art, 
Which, charming eye and ear, found a way to the heart. 
“Hermotimes, my much-loved, my much-honored sire, 
Throughout his whole life felt true genius’ fire, 

He attached himself always to those gifts of the mind, 
Those elegant arts which have polished mankind; 

To science devoted, from all honors he fled, 

And life unambitious with his family led; 

His daughter he would to no husband consign, 

But to one who like him felt the influence divine, 

Who best knew to sing to the lyre, and to paint 

The few charms nature gave me, which indeed are but faint. 
Young Lygdamon loved me; natural genius alone, 

By art unassisted, in him brightly shone, 

Discreet and ingenuous, both refined and polite, 

He ne’er spoke as a scholar, but always spoke right; 

He no talents possessed, yet could judge of each art, 
Every grace his mind formed, and soft love filled his heart; 
He knew to love only; in that art he excelled: 

My heart soon to learn it from him was compelled. 
When my sire would have acted a tyrannical part. 

And have torn me from him who possessed my sad heart, 
And would with some painter have caused me to wed, 


Some genius to music and poetry bred, 

How incessant the tears trickled from my sad eyes. 
Despotic power o’er us parents would exercise! 

Since we owe life to them, o’er our lives they have power 
Like gods, so for death I prepared in sad hour; 
Confused and despairing, wretched Lygdamon fled. 
And sought some asylum where to shelter his head. 

My sire meant in six months to dispose of my hand, 
That delay was expected by the whole amorous band. 
No room had they then their sad talents to show, 

I was grown a mere picture of sorrow and woe. 

The moments swift flying increased my alarms, 

My loved Lygdamon had retired from my arms; 

When my lovers should meet I expected my doom, 

To escape them, I wished to sink into my tomb. 

Twenty rivals’ productions were exposed to men’s eyes; 
To a thousand debates their productions gave rise: 

I who had not seen any for none could decide, 

My father impatient would have made me the bride 

Of the proud Harpagus, whose works greatly were prized, 
To him I was going to be sacrificed. 

A slave then, who seemed to arrive in post-haste, 

The work of a stranger full in their view placed: 

All present then fixed on the canvas their eyes, 

“Twas my picture, so like that it caused much surprise. 


In the picture I seemed both to breathe and to speak, 
And sigh as my heart were just going to break; 

In my air, in my eyes perfect love was expressed, 

Art appeared not, ‘twas nature represented at best; 

On the canvas appeared by art wondrous and new, 

The soul and the body at once to the view; 

There deep shade was united with light’s mildest gleams, 
As at morning we see the sun dart his bright beams 
Athwart our vast forests circled round with thick shades, 
And gild fruits and harvests, green meadows and glades. 
To find fault was only Harpagus’ desire, 


The rest all stood silent and were forced to admire. 
“Who’s this,’ cried out Harpagus, lost in amaze, 
“That painting to such high perfection could raise? 
To whom at last shall I my daughter consign?’ 
Lygdamon then appearing, said, ‘Shall she be mine? 
“Tis love that’s the painter, love alone on my breast 
Has this lively image of my A‘gle impressed. 

“Twas love’s power on the canvas directed my hand, 
What art is not subject to that god’s high command? 
“Tis his power alone that can all arts inspire.’ 

Then to voice soft and tender attuning his lyre, 

Of tones and notes various he made music so fine, 
All thought themselves seated at a concert divine; 
Like Apelles he painted, and like Orpheus he sung, 
With rage and with fury was Harpagus stung; 

Fire flashed from his eyes, and his anger suppressed, 
His visage inflamed, and boiled fierce in his breast. 


Then seizing with frenzy a javelin, he flew, 

In Lygdamon’s blood his fell hands to imbrue; 

My lover to slay the barbarian intended, 

And over two lives dire destruction impended. 
Lygdamon, who perceived him, was no way dismayed; 
But with the same hand that so skilfully played, 

Which the hearts and the minds of his hearers had charmed, 
He raised his foe whom he had fought and disarmed. 
Then sure to love’s prize he may justly lay claim, 

Permit me to grant the reward of his flame.” 

Thus spoke the fair Ai'gle. Love applauds her discourse, 
And the theatre rang, the Greeks clapped with such force, 
To hear this applause drew a blush from the dame, 

And her passion for Lygdamon fiercer became. 

Then rose Teone, nor her speech nor her air 

Were formed by art, or seemed studied with care; 

The Greeks when she rose, for a time seemed more gay, 
Her adventure with smiles she began to display 

In verse of less length, and a different measure, 


Which runs with great ease, and is heard with much pleasure: 
“Twas in such the gay Hamilton still chose to write: 
Such nature has often been known to indite. 


TEONE. 


Young Agaton you all must know; 

His charms like those of Nereus show; 
His cheeks glowed with a lovely red, 
And scarce with down were overspread; 
His eyes like Venus’ are sweet, 

His voice like hers with love replete. 
Lilies united with the rose 

The tincture of his hue compose; 

The ringlets of Apollo’s hair 

Are not so graceful, long, and fair. 
When of fit age to be a wife, 

I chose him as my own for life, 

My heart was not his captive made 

By outward charms which quickly fade; 
Like Paris, he can strike the eye, 

In strength with famed Achilles vie. 
One evening as I with my aunt 

Took on the Agean Sea a jaunt, 

Near one of those delightful isles 

On which kind heaven forever smiles, 
A Lydian vessel, great of size, 

Seized on our sloop as lawful prize. 
Long had the corsair, then grown gray, 
Cruised near those isles in quest of prey, 
Girls in the bloom of youth he sought, 
These to his governor he brought. 

He wanted one about my age, 

Saw something in me to engage; 

He let my ancient aunt go free, 

And as men sparrows catch, seized me; 
With haste then to his master goes, 

Of his new booty to dispose. 

My good aunt then with clamorous cries 
And bosom swollen with sorrow flies 


To the Pyreum, there to tell 
Whome’er she met of what befell; 
How her Teone was the prey 

Of a corsair that roved the sea; 

Of one who dealt in female ware, 
And meant to sell me at some fair. 
Think you was Agaton content 

With tears that happened to lament, 
On canvas with a brush to trace 

The various features of my face, 

To tune his lyre, his voice to raise, 
To sing my loss and beauties praise? 
To arms my lover had recourse, 
Resolved to get me back by force: 
Not having wherewithal to pay 
Those that engage in every fray, 

He to his youthful figure trusted, 
And like a girl himself adjusted, 
With petticoat and stays when dressed, 
He hid a poniard in his breast; 

Then in a sloop he braved the main, 
Bent or to die or me regain. 

The youth arrived soon thus arrayed, 
To where Meander winding played. 
So bright his charms were, he seemed born 
The court of some prince to adorn; 
He seemed a sheep made for the fold 
To which I just before was sold. 
When he began on shore to tread, 

To my seraglio he was led. 

No girl before was ever blessed 
With joy like that which filled my breast, 
When I in my seraglio spied 

My Grecian lover at my side, 

And that within my power it lay 

All that his love dared to repay; 

Him I accepted as my own, 


The deities appeared alone 

At nuptials in such hurry made; 

No priest was by in robes arrayed; 
And those who to a master bend, 
Have seldom servants to attend. 

At night the amorous satrap came 

To my bedside, talked of his flame, 
His lust to gratify he thought. 

But one fine girl was to him brought, 
On seeing two, with great surprise, 
“T can’t too many have,” he cries, 
“Your lovely friend I much admire, 
Company’s all that I desire; 

Though two, I’ll find means to content you, 
Let no cursed jealousy torment you.” 
When thus he had his mind expressed, 
He both his mistresses caressed, 

His word preparing to make good, 
To do as he had said he would; 

For Agaton I was afraid, 

But my brave Greek quite undismayed 
Upon the lustful satrap flew, 

Seized on his hair, his poniard drew, 
Discovered that he was a man, 

And boldly thus to speak began: 
“Your doors this instant open throw, 
Out of the house let us three go; 

By signs your whole attendant band 
Not to follow after us command; 

To the shore let us take our way, 
And there embark without delay. 

I'll watch you with attentive eyes, 

If word or gesture I surprise, 

If the least doubtful sign I spy, 

That very instant you shall die; 

Your corpse into the river thrown 
Shall to the bottom quick go down.” 


The satrap, though a noble peer, 

Was very liable to fear; 

He with great readiness obeyed; 

The man is gentle that’s afraid. 

Then in the little bark with haste 

With us the governor we placed. 

Soon as in Greece we all were landed, 

The vanquished’s ransom was demanded; 

A round sum in good gold was paid, 

This money was my dowry made. 
Acknowledge then my lover’s deed 

Does that of Lygdamon exceed; 

That just had been my sad complaint, 

Had he amused himself to paint 

My face, or in elaborate verse 

My various graces to rehearse. 

Her passion delighted, Greece heard her display 
With ease unaffected, with simplicity gay, 

All that Teone said was with fire animated, 
Grace in telling has more force than what is related. 


They applauded, they laughed, laughter Greeks never tires, 
When man’s happy what signifies what he admires. 
Apamis then, her eyes with tears flowing, advanced, 

Her sorrows enchanted and her charms enhanced. 

The Greeks when she spoke took a more serious air, 

No heart in her favor delayed to declare. 

In moderate measure she related the woes 

Which from her unhappy love’s adventure arose; 

The smooth-running syllables gave delight to each ear, 
And arranged with much art quite careless appear, 

The melody of this easy metre’s divine, 

The long oft tires the ear, though acknowledged more fine. 


APAMIS. 


Though some cursed star then ruled the earth, 
“Twas Amatonte first gave me birth, 
Blessed region! where in Greece, ‘tis said, 
The mother of the loves was bred, 

Her cradle to that happy shore 

The ever-smiling pleasures bore; 

Though born the human race to bless, 

Me she has loaded with distress. 

From her pure law no ill could flow, 

She poured down only good below, 
Whilst her law nature’s law remained; 
Cursed rigor has her altars stained: 

The gods are merciful and kind, 

But priests to cruelty inclined. 

A law they made severe as new, 

That any nymph that proved untrue, 

Her life should in that water close 

From whence Love’s goddess once arose, 
Unless her forfeit life to save 

Some lover chose a watery grave. 

Can nothing then but punishment 
Inconstancy in love prevent? 

Should woman, weak and prone to change 
From love to love, inconstant range? 
We’ ll own ‘tis bad, but cannot see 

Of drowning the necessity. 

Oh, Venus, beauty of the skies, 

From whom my woes and joys took rise, 
Whom I with so devout a care 

Served with young Batilus the fair, 

I upon you as witness call 

Of my love’s force, you know it all; 

You know if e’er my flame to feed 

My passion stood of fear in need; 


With love reciprocal delighted, 

Our two souls were as one united; 

I and my lover felt that fire 

Which once the goddess did inspire. 
The sun when he began his course, 
Was witness of our passion’s force; 
And when his setting rays the vale 
Began to gild, he heard our tale; 

But most the sable shades of night 
Were conscious of our soft delight. 
Arenorax, by love disclaimed, 

Whose heart to every vice was framed, 
Loved me, but ‘twas through spite alone, 
This all his words and deeds made known: 
Still he was jealous, for by fate 

The wretch was preordained to hate; 
Envy’s cursed passions he let fall, 

His tongue distilled vile slander’s gall. 
Hateful informers, monsters dire, 

To hell, which gave you birth, retire; 
To hurt me so much art was used, 

That e’en my lover was abused, 

And innocence a victim fell 

To fraud, the offspring cursed of hell. 
Do not require to have displayed 

The horrid plot this monster laid; 

Such thoughts no place have in my soul, 
My lover there still claims the whole. 
In vain I to Love’s goddess prayed, 

By all I found myself betrayed; 
Condemned to end my life and woes 
In the sea whence fair Venus rose. 

To death I was a victim led, 

Tears, as I passed, by all were shed, 
With unavailing sorrow all 

Lamented my untimely fall; 

When to me Batilus addressed 


A letter, which my fate reversed, 

Dear fatal note, which with it brought 
Tidings that worse than death I thought! 

I almost sank in endless night, 

When words like these first struck my sight: 
“Though to my love you were not true, 

I’m yet resolved to die for you.” 

“Twas done as said; my life to save, 

My lover plunged into the wave. 


All at his boldness were amazed, 

They wept, and much his courage praised. 
Oh, death! thy aid I then required, 

To end my woes alone desired: 

To follow Batilus I meant, 

But cruel friendship would prevent; 

By force kept from the shades below, 

I was condemned to life and woe. 

The cursed impostor’s hellish spite, 
Although too late, was brought to light; 
He in his turn death underwent, 

I gain not by his punishment. 

Lovely Batilus is no more, 

For me he sought the Stygian shore. 

To you, O judges, I repair, 

Grant to my sighs and tender care 

Such needful aid, such kind relief 

As may but mitigate my grief: 

Grant the youth who resigned his breath, 
The prize he merited by death; 

“Twill cheer him in the shades below, 
But I shall comfort no more know: 

Then let your generous hearts once more 
Force to this trembling hand restore, 
That on his tomb before your eyes 

It may write, “Athens gives this prize.” 
Sobs stopped her when she thus had said, 


Ceasing, a flood of tears she shed. 
Compassion touched each judge’s breast; 
They first took A:gle’s side, 

With Teone laughed at each jest, 

With Apamis they cried. 


I’m sorry that I cannot find 

To whom the laurel was assigned. 

My friends, close by the fireside seated, 
These tales for you I have repeated; 

I to an ancient author owe them, 

And hope you will some favor show them; 
You of their merit must decide, 

I by your judgment will abide. 


THELEMA AND MACAREUS. 


THELEMAY’S lively, all admire 

Her charms, but she’s too full of fire; 
Impatience ever racks her breast, 

Her heart a stranger is to rest. 

A jocund youth of bulky size 

This nymph beheld with tender eyes, 
From hers his humor differed quite, 
Black does not differ more from white. 
On his broad face and open mien 
There dwelt tranquillity serene; 

His converse is from languor free 

And boisterous vivacity. 

His sleep was sound and sweet at night, 
Active he was at morn like light; 

As day advanced he pleased still more, 
Macareus was the name he bore. 

His mistress void of thought as fair 
Tormented him with too much care: 
She adoration thought her due, 

And into fierce reproaches flew; 

Her Macareus with laughter left, 

And of all hopes of bliss bereft. 

From clime to clime like mad she ran 
To seek the dear, the faithless man: 
From him she could not live content, 
So first of all to court she went. 


There she of every one inquired, 

“Is Macareus with you retired?” 
Hearing that name the witlings there 

To laugh and smile could scarce forbear. 
“Madam,” said they, “who is this squire 
Macareus, for whom you inquire? 
Madam, his character display, 


Or else we shan’t know what to say.” 
“He is aman,” returned the fair, 
“Possessed of each endowment rare, 
A man of virtue so refined, 

He hated none of human kind; 

To whom no man e’er owed a spite, 
Who always knew to reason right, 
Who void of care lived still at ease, 
And knew all human kind to please.” 
The courtiers answered with a sneer, 
“You are not like to find him here, 
Mortals with such endowments rare 
But seldom to the court repair.” 

The fair then to the city bent 

Her way, and stopped at a convent. 
She thought that in that calm retreat 
She might her tranquil lover meet. 
“Madam,” then said the under-prior, 
The man for whom you thus inquire 
We long have waited for in vain, 

To visit us he ne’er did deign. 

But such a loss to compensate, 
We’ ve idle time and vigils late; 

We have our stated days of fasting 
With discord and divisions lasting.” 


A short monk then with crown shaved 0’er, 
Said, “Madam, seek this man no more; 
For I’m by false reports misled, 

Or else your lover’s long since dead.” 
What the monk insolently said 

Made Thelema with rage grow red: 
“Brother,” said she, “I’d have you know 
The man who has caused all my woe 
Was made for me, and me alone, 

He’s in this world on which I’m thrown; 
With me he’|I live and die content, 


I’m properly his element: 

Who aught else told you, on my word, 
Has said a thing that’s most absurd.” 
This said, away the fair one ran, 
Resolved to find the inconstant man. 
“At Paris, where the wits abound, 
Perhaps,” said she, “he may be found, 
The wits speak of him as a sage;” 

One of them said: “You by our page, 
Madam, perhaps have been misled; 
When there of Macareus you read, 

We spoke of one we never knew.” 
Then near she to the law-court drew, 
Shutting her eyes, quick passed the fair, 
“My love,” she cried, “can’t sure be there; 
There’s some attraction in the Court, 
But who’d to this vile place resort? 
Themis’ black followers needs must prove 
Eternal foes to him I love.” 

Fair Thelema at Rameau’s shrine, 
Where the muse utters strains divine, 
The man who her so much neglected 
There to meet, was what she expected. 
At those feasts oft she was a guest, 
Where meet gay people richly dressed; 
Such people as we all agree 

To call the best of company. 

People of an address polite, 

She looked upon at the first sight 

As perfect copies of her lover; 

But she soon after could discover, 
That striving most to appear the same, 
They still were widest of their aim. 

At last the fair one in despair, 

Finding how vain was all her care, 
And grown of her inquiries tired, 

To her retreat would have retired: 


The object which she there first spied 
Was Macareus by her bedside; 

He waited there, hid from her eyes, 
That he the fair one might surprise: 
“Henceforward,” said he, “live with me, 
From all inquietude be free, 

Do not, like vain and haughty dames, 
Be too assuming in your claims; 

And if you would henceforth possess 
My person and my tenderness, 

Never more make demands more high 
Than suits me with them to comply.” 
Who’s understood by either name, 
Both of the lover and the dame, 

The folks who are profound in Greek 
Cannot be very far to seek. 


Taught by this emblem they’ II relate 
What’s to be every mortal’s fate, 

Thee, Macareus, though all men choose, 
Though much they love thee, oft they lose; 
And I’m persuaded that you dwell 

With me, though this I fear to tell. 

Who boasts that with thee he is blessed, 
By envy oft is dispossessed; 

A man should know, to make thee sure, 
How to live happy while obscure. 


AZOLAN. 


AT VILLAGE lived, in days of yore, 
A youth bred in Mahomet’s lore; 

His well-turned limbs were formed with grace, 
With blooming beauty glowed his face; 
His name was Azolan, with care 

The Koran he had written fair; 

Was on its study ever bent, 

To get it all by heart he meant. 

From the most early youth his breast 
By zeal for Gabriel was possessed; 
This minister of the most high 
Descended to him from the sky. 

“The zeal that in thy bosom glows,” 
Said he, “thy guardian Gabriel knows: 
To Gabriel gratitude is dear, 

To make your fortune I’m come here; 
You’|l in short time as first divine 

Of Medina and Mecca shine; 

This, next to his place who is chief 
Of all who hold the true belief, 

Is the most high and wealthy station 
In holy Mahomet’s donation. 

When you your duties once begin, 
Honors on all sides will pour in; 

But you a solemn oath must make 
The whole sex female to forsake; 

To lead a life most chaste, and ne’er 
But through a grate to view the fair.” 
Too hastily the beauteous boy, 

That he church treasures might enjoy, 
Fell easily into the snare, 

Nor of his folly was aware. 

Our new-made imam was elate, 
Seeing himself become so great; 


His joy the salary enhanced, 

Which was immediately advanced 

By a clerk of important air, 

Who with him still went share and share. 
No joy can dignity supply, 

Nor wealth, should love his aid deny. 
Amina fair by chance he spies, 

With youthful bloom and charming eyes; 
He loves Amina, she in turn 

For him feels love’s flame equal burn. 
Each morning as the day returned, 

The youth, who with love’s flames still burned, 
Being by his cursed oath enchained, 

Of his sad slavery complained, 

Avowing freely in his heart, 

That he had played a foolish part. 

“Then, Medina, farewell,” he cried, 
“Mecca, vain pomp and foolish pride; 
Amina, mistress of my breast, 

We’|l both live in my village blessed.” 
From heaven the archangel made descent, 
Severely to reproach him bent: 

The tender lover thus replies; 

“Do but behold my mistress’ eyes; 

I find of me you’ve made a jest, 

I’m by your contract quite distressed; 
With all you gave I’ll freely part, 

I ask alone Amina’s heart. 

The prudent and the sacred lore 

Of Mahomet I must adore; 

Love’s joys he grants to the elect, 

Nay, he allows them to expect 

Aminas and eternal love, 

In his bright Paradise above 

To heaven again, dear Gabriel, go, 

My zeal for you shall still o’erflow; 


To the empyrean then repair; 
Without my love I’d not go there.” 


THE ORIGIN OF TRADES. 


WHEN with a skilful hand Prometheus made 

A statue that the human form displayed, 
Pandora, his own work, to wed he chose, 

And from those two the human race arose. 
When first to know herself the fair began, 

She played her smile’s enchantment upon man; 
By softness and alluring speech she gained 

The ascendant, and her master soon enchained; 
Her beauty on Prometheus’ sense ne’er palled, 
And the first husband was the first enthralled. 
The god of war soon saw the new-formed fair; 
His manly beauty and his martial air, 

His golden casque and all his glittering arms 
Pandora pleased, and he enjoyed her charms. 
When the sea’s ruler in his humid court 

Had heard of this intrigue from fame’s report, 
The fair he sought, a like reception found, 

Could Neptune fail where Mars a triumph found? 
Day’s light-haired god from his resplendent height 
Their pleasures saw, and hoped the same delight; 
She could not to refuse him have the heart, 

Who o’er the day presides and every art. 
Mercury with eloquence declared his flame, 
And in his turn he triumphed o’er the dame. 
Squalid and sooty from his forge, at first 

Vulcan was ill-received, and gave disgust; 

But he by importunity obtained 

What other gods with so much ease had gained. 
Pandora’s prime thus winged with pleasure flew, 
Then she in languor lived, nor wherefore knew. 
She that devotes to love her life’s first spring, 

As years increase can do no other thing; 

For e’en to gods inconstancy is known, 

And those who dwell in heaven to change are prone. 


Pandora of her favors had been free 

To gods who left her; happening then to see 

A satyr who through plains and meadows strayed, 
Smit with his mien, she love-advances made. 
To these amours our race existence owes, 
From such amusements all mankind arose; 
Hence those varieties in talents spring, 

In genius, passions, business, everything: 

To Vulcan one, to Mars one owes his birth, 
This to a satyr; very few on earth 

Claim any kindred with the god of day, 

Few that celestial origin display. 

From parents each his taste and turn derives: 
But most of all trades now Pandora’s thrives; 
The most delightful, though least rare it seems, 
And is the trade all Paris most esteems. 


THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 


WHAT! could the bard, whose famed satiric lays 
Have gained a wreath of never-fading bays, 
With voice inspired by energy divine, 

Paint deluged o’er with blood the banks of Rhine; 
Sing, how her billows, struck with horror, fled, 
While her defenders round by thousands bled; 
How even her god was seized with dire dismay, 
And to our conquering ancestors gave way! 

And when your king, in field with crimson dyed, 
Sees instant death fly round on every side; 

And from proud Tournay, where with ceaseless roar 
His deadly engines urged the siege before, 
Retires, suspending the besieger’s rage, 

And takes the field impatient to engage; 

Whilst his great son by love of glory led, 

For tented fields forsakes the nuptial bed: 

Great through his valor, happy through his care, 
Can you, my countrymen, to praise forbear? 
Behold your monarch deathless glory gain, 
Where Fontenoy extends her spacious plain. 
Glory and virtue, powers divine, attend, 

You, who our monarch aid, and who defend; 
Bellona, goddess of the dreadful fight, 

Minerva, who in wisdom dost delight, 

Thou ruling passion of each generous heart, 

Our country’s love, your succor now impart; 

My laboring breast, oh! powers divine, inspire, 
And fill the poet with a warrior’s fire; 

Paint their great actions on a deathless page, 
Such as may live to every distant age: 

My soul on fancy’s pinions wings her way, 

The adverse hosts already I survey; 

Their bands I see with mutual hate engage, 

I see the battle glow with tenfold rage; 


I see the haughty Saxon there advance, 
Maurice, among us deemed a son of France: 
Hov’ring upon the brink of endless night, 

His soul was just prepared to take its flight; 

But he delayed, he stopped its flying wing, 

He could not unassisted leave the king: 

One single day to live was his desire, 
Contented after conquest to expire. 

Propitious heaven, watch o’er the hero’s ways, 
For Louis’s sake and ours prolong his days. 
The French forsaking, Harcourt joins our host, 
Each danger is foreseen, assigned each post; 
Attached both to his country and the throne, 
Noailles,+ the good of France regards alone. 
The mighty d’Eu,§ whose birth from Condé springs, 
D’Eu, whose right arm the Gallic lightning wings; 
The chief, for youth remarked, for valor more, 
Whose great exploits the Main had seen before; 
Bouflers and Luxembourg untaught to yield, 
Depons, Bavaria, hasten to the field; 

The stroke decisive at their posts they wait, 
Their men attend with sanguine hope elate: 
Danoy,t who still with fortune favor found; 
Berenger for the Rhine’s defence renowned; 
Chabanes, Colbert, and Gallerande advance, 
Du Chaila, all the hardy chiefs of France; 
These, in the silent horror of the night, 

Wait with impatience for the promised fight. 
Already from the East, the dawn of day 

Upon the colors darts a feeble rav, 

Colors which many different nations bear. 

That threatening death wave proudly in the air. 
The Flemings ruled by France in time of yore, 
Who then knew plenty which they know no more; 
The Dutch to whom the Indies homage pay, 

By industry and freedom raised to sway, 

Who long oppressed by Austria’s laws severe, 


Now arm for those whose yoke they could not bear; 
The Hanoverian’s constant, faithful band, 

To combat brave, and prompt to obey command; 
The haughty Austrians of past greatness vain, 
And the long glories of their Cesar’s reign; 
Chief the aspiring nation that with pride 
Beholds her greatness swell on every side, 

And of the Gallic glory jealous still, 

Thinks Europe’s balance subject to her will; 

All these pour on us eager to engage, 

By hope seduced, by hatred fired to rage. 

The never-conquered genius of the state 

Attends our monarch, and defies their hate. 
Roused by the din of war, the gods repair, 

From rivers, woods, and floods, to fields of air; 
Doubtful for whom their silver stream shall flow, 
And in whose fertile plains their harvests grow. 
Fortune displays a laurel wreath on high, 

And hovering near them wings the azure sky, 
Provoked that independent of her sway, 

Valor alone shall win the glorious day. 
Cumberland, who the allied hosts commands, 
To firm array draws out his hardy bands; 

Not where Scamander flowed in many a round, 
Under those walls in ancient song renowned, 
Did the great heroes of that famous age, 

Like these with order in the field engage? 

But such was Scipio, such the chief whose fate 
In ruin plunged the Carthaginian state; 

Skill, equal to their courage, they displayed, 
Each to his rival’s worth due homage paid. 

Ruin and death in various forms appear, 

But Louis’s dauntless bosom knows no fear. 
With their rude throats a hundred cannon gave 
The signal, then marched forth the squadron brave; 
With firm and speedy pace, in just array, 
Towards our ranks they took their hostile way; 


Before them terror stalks, a phantom dire, 

Onward they march, environed round with fire; 
Thus a thick cloud by winds is borne on high, 
Whence lightning, thunder, and destruction fly. 
They come, those rivals of our monarch’s fame, 
More fierce than we, their worth perhaps the same. 
Still proud of their exploits in times of yore, 
Bourbons avenge whate’er the Valois bore. 

With direful shock the hosts three times engage, 
Thrice change the ground, yet meet with equal rage; 
The French, whose fire the leader strove to rein, 
With art to prowess joined, their posts maintain; 
The cruel hand of death strikes either side, 

And constant carnage swells the bloody tide. 

By the sword’s edge, or by a leaden death, 

Chiefs, soldiers, officers, resign their breath; 
Swept by one common fate, confusedly die, 

And in promiscuous heaps expiring lie. 

Their parting groans now pierce the wounded air, 
And heaven’s vengeance they implore by prayer. 
Gramont for valor and for worth renowned, 
Covered with wounds lies prostrate on the ground: 
Blest, had he known ere sunk in endless night, 
That Louis was victorious in the fight. 

What now avail his titles of command, 

The warrior’s truncheon which once graced his hand, 
Honors on which the great in vain presume, 

With them forgotten in the silent tomb? 


Craon, you fall, may heaven grown less secure, 
Make your brave brother’s fate its chiefest care. 
Say! much-loved Longaunay, what art can save 
Such worth as thine from an untimely grave? 
Those sons of Mars, who at their chief’s command 
Darted like lightning on the hostile band, 

Stopped in their course impetuous, breathless fall, 
Their speed overtaken by the murderous ball; 


As birds when shot, in many an airy round, 
Descend and palpitate upon the ground. 

D’ Avray is by a hostile sabre slain, 

Daubeterre beholds upon the ensanguined plain 
Close by his side his dauntless chiefs expire, 
Victims to the hostile sword or fire; 

Warriors whom Chabrillant, with Brancus leads, 
How many English slain appease your shades? 
Mars, sanguinary god, our thanks we pay, 

That Colbert’s noble race escaped that day; 
Even war’s fierce god in virtue takes delight, 
Since Guerchy escapes uninjured from the fight; 
But thou, brave Dache, what shall be thy fate? 
“Tis heaven’s to shorten, or protract our date. 
Hapless Lutteaux, with wounds all covered o’er, 
Striving to cure thee adds but tortures more; 
You die in torments, while with ceaseless prayer, 
We importune the gods your life to spare. 

How many virtues does the tomb devour! 

How brilliant youth is nipped, e’en in its flower! 
What tears our bloody laurels should bedew 
Conquests so dearly bought, how should we rue? 


Those valiant leaders perish in the field, 

Our happy lives each day new pleasures yield; 
Voluptuous ease and luxury unite 

To glut our souls with every soft delight. 

This bliss our sovereign purchased at the head 

Of armed hosts, for this our warriors bled; 

Upon their tombs let’s strew each fragrant flower, 
Let’s save their names from black oblivion’s power. 
You who the thunder rolled, who felt its rage, 
Thrice-honored chief, live in our grateful page. 

Is there a man with heart unfeeling cursed, 
Sparing to praise, and prone to think the worst, 
Who led by sordid jealousy astray, 

Can envy them the tribute which I pay? 


If there is one whose breast ne’er learned to glow 
At public good, or feel for public woe, 

Who hears this praise with a neglectful ear, 
Ungrateful men, for Louis learn to fear; 

The fiery torrent spreading as it goes, 

Fed with new fuel, still more furious grows; 

Not winter inundations, swelled with rain, 

Not tides impetuous of the roaring main, 

Are half so rapid in their headlong course, 

Or rush precipitate with such a force, 

As the battalion which in close array, 

Against our adverse legions took its way; 

They marched with sabres brandished o’er their head, 
And cut a passage through the heaps of dead; 
The god of battle for their side declared, 

Our monarch saw the danger and repaired. 

His son, his only hope — loved prince, forbear, 
Where do you haste? is life not worth your care? 


The dauphin’s danger only can inspire 

Louis with dread, the son fears for the sire; 

For both our warriors fear, that fear alone 
Touches their hearts, all other dreads unknown. 
Guards of the king, protectors brave of France, 
Nation of heroes who in crowds advance, 

Haste to the fight; ‘tis yours to fix our fate, 

Save Europe, save the king, the prince, the state. 
March, household troops, vanquish without delay, 
Your chiefs to certain conquest lead the way. 
You hardy veterans, whose experienced hands 
Launch distant death upon the hostile bands; 
Advance, you chosen troops, our army’s boast, 
With balls of fire annoy the adverse host; 
Squadrons of Louis, crush those haughty foes, 
Courage like yours they’re worthy to oppose. 
Richelieu, who flies where’er the hosts engage, 
Valiant with knowledge, and with ardor sage, 


Favorite of Love, by Mars to combat taught, 

By wisdom’s goddess to express each thought; 
He calls your bands; his soul discerning knows 
From whence your enemies’ success arose; 
Depending on your valor Richelieu flies, 

And shows where you may win the victor’s prize. 
La Mark, la Vauguion, chiefs renowned in fight, 
Valiant Choiseul endowed with matchless might, 
A turf intrenchment’s weak defence oppose 
Against the fury of their warlike foes; 

Yet thus they stem the hostile torrent’s force, 
And stay an army in its headlong course. 

D’ Argenson, whom his father’s presence fires, 
Whose bosom ardent zeal for France inspires, 
Struck with the danger of the best of kings, 
Excited by the blood from whence he springs, 
Attacked three times that formidable band, 
Which like a fiery rampart seemed to stand; 
Stopped, he undaunted to the charge returns, 
And with redoubled rage his bosom burns. 

Thus battering rams with strokes redoubled plied 
A town, whose ramparts shook on every side. 
That brilliant regiment, well known to fame, 
With which famed Catinat the foe o’ercame, 
Came, saw, and fought; the glory they had gained, 
More glory still acquiring, they maintained. 
Young Castilmoron, glorious was thy part, 

In tender years you showed a manly heart; 

Your feeble arm from the stern English bore 

The bloody standard which they took before. 
But Chevrier falls a victim to their ire, 

And Love, with sighs, sees Monace expire. 

Ye English, twice Du Guesclin feels your rage; 
Shrink at that name, to you of dire presage. 
What brilliant hero, ‘midst the horrid fray, 

Falls, and then rising, cuts himself a way? 
Biron, thy ancestors on Ivry’s plain 


Thus fought great Henry’s empire to maintain. 
Such Grillon was, in worth and rank supreme, 
Amongst the valiant a distinguished name; 

Such were Daumonts and Créquis, chiefs renowned; 
The Montmorencys still with conquest crowned, 
Heroes who brightly shone in former days, 

The sons now emulate their fathers’ praise. 
Such was Turenne, who in the field of fame 
Was taught by arms to win a deathless name, 
Under another chief of Saxon birth, 

Whose conquering arm with terror shook the earth, 
When in another Louis’s glorious days, 

Justice and Mars at once conspired to raise 
Gallia to grandeur never known before, 

And make the Austrian eagle cease to soar. 

Can polished courtiers, used to soft delight, 
Thus rush like lions furious to the fight? 

How grace and valor happily combine! 

How Bouflers, Meuze, d’Ayen and Duras shine! 
At Louis’s voice intrepid troops advance; 

Led by their king, how great the sons of France! 
They’ ll surely conquer, headed by their sire, 

No headlong instinct does his soul inspire; 

Free from all passion, he, with mind serene, 
Can o’er himself and over fortune reign; 

His vigilance can suffer no surprise, 

No error cast a mist before his eyes; 

He marches like the cloud-compelling sire, 
Hurling at Titans heaven’s vindictive fire, 
Whose boisterous rage he guided by a nod, 

And in the storm, with brow unruffled trod. 

He marches thus; beneath his hosts the ground 
Groans, and the noise is echoed all around; 

The ocean roars; the Scheldt its fountain’s head 
Astonished seeks; with darkness heaven’s 0’ erspread. 
Beneath a cloud, which with a hideous roar 
From northern caves the winds impetuous bore, 


The Valois’ conquerors enraged descend: 

“On you, great duke,” they cried, “we all depend; 
Rally your hardy legions to the fight. 

Dutchmen, defend your barriers and your right. 
Since peace, you English, fills you with alarms, 
Against a king who loves it, turn your arms; 

Will you his valor as his friendship fear?” 

In vain they urge, for Louis soon draws near. 
Their genius fails, the English lose the field, 
Fierceness to valor is constrained to yield. 

The valiant Clare, who heads Hibernia’s powers, 
At once defends his country’s cause and ours. 
Happy Helvetians, faithful race, and sage, 

With France united during many an age, 

Drawn up in close compacted, firm array, 

You follow where fierce Neustrianst lead the way. 
That Dane, that hero of immortal fame, 

Who from the frozen north to Gallia came, 
Beholds our nation with astonished eyes, 

When suddenly he hears a thousand cries, 

“Or die, or to our force superior yield, 

Louis at length has won the bloody field.” 

Go, brave d’Estrées,+ the mighty work complete; 
Go, chain the foes who have escaped from fate. 


Let them implore his aid whom they defied, 
To yield to him will scarce abate their pride. 
Swift after them these rapid warriors ride, 
Who like the dragon, formerly their guide, 
Are prompt to fight on foot, or urge the steed 
Against the foe, and noted for their speed. 
Thus in Numidia’s plains, with rapid race, 
Intrepid bands of hunters urge the chase; 
Across the field the foaming coursers bound, 
They climb the hills, the forests they surround; 
The snares are spread, the hunters watch with care, 
And balls and pointed javelins pierce the air; 


With wounds the bloody leopards covered o’ er, 
Make the wide forests echo with their roar, 
Then to some shady wood’s recess repair, 

To hide their rage, and howl in secret there. 
Enough our foes as well as friends have bled, 
Too long you walk on mountains of the dead. 
Noailles,f retire with your triumphant bands, 
Mars overjoyed sees their victorious hands; 
Draw to our camp those tubes for ruin framed, 
Whose thunder at our heads so long was aimed. 
Come, turn ‘gainst the foe their hostile balls, 
And with them batter Tournay’s lofty walls, 
Tournay,+ the Dutchman’s barrier and retreat, 
Which was of Gallic monarchs once the seat. 


Tournay surrenders, terrors Ghent invade. 
Disturbed and restless the first Charles’st shade 
With dismal cries makes from the town retreat, 
Where he was born to be by conquest great. 
He flies, but what beholds the frighted ghosts? 
Those spacious plains all covered by our hosts; 
Routed and broke he sees the English bands, 
Leaving their standards in our soldiers’ hands; 
The Dutch in vain retiring from the stroke, 
Whilst on the ground Ghent’s ruined ramparts smoke, 
The place that gave the first of Cesars birth, 
By Louis’s car triumphant crushed to earth. 
Thrice happy France, ‘tis not your only boast, 
That to sure conquest Louis led your host; 
That bearing death and terror through the field, 
He could with brow serene his thunder wield; 
His greatest triumph is, that, mild as brave, 

He wept the slaughtered foe he could not save; 
That victor, modest, with heroic mind, 

Lavish in others’ praise, he praise declined; 
And that he strove, at once humane and brave, 
To snatch the wounded warrior from the grave. 


Those mangled captives, by our soldiers borne, 
From hungry death’s devouring jaws scarce torn, 
The fury of the battle over, find 

In the mild victors, benefactors kind. 

Oh, real greatness! Conquest ever blest! 

Can any foe have such a ruthless breast, 

Our monarch’s royal virtues not to own, 

And wish to be the subject of his throne? 

The empire soon with peace his arms shall bless, 
Germans and English both his worth confess. 
Bavaria wondering his exploits surveyed, 

And grieved at having lost his powerful aid. 
Naples is safe, and Turin in alarms, 

The kings, his allies, triumph by his arms; 

To Seine from Elbro ‘tis by all confessed, 

The first of heroes is of kings the best. 

Kind heaven, our monarch with that title grace, 
Dear to himself and to the human race, 

That prize of virtue, highest pitch of fame, 

The peacemaker’s august and holy name; 

And may a life, on which our lives depend, 

Be blessed with ease, and to late time extend. 
You warriors brave, who emulate your king, 
The hero to his grateful people bring; 

Palms in their hands, your fellow-subjects burn 
For your long wished-for prosperous return; 
Your wives and children, with your past distress 
And danger terrified, around you press. 

They haste with ardor to your loved embrace, 
With tears of joy to bathe each manly face. 
Your wished return no longer then delay, 

Kind love prepares the prize of worth to pay. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 


AN APOLOGY FOR LUXURY. 


AT DINNER, ‘twas one day my case 
By a rank bigot to have place, 

Who said, I on it might depend 

That hell would have me in the end; 
And he an angel heaven’s host in 

Would loudly laugh to see me roasting. 
Roasting for what? “Why for your crimes; 
You’ve told us in some impious rhymes 
That Adam, ere the days of sin, 

Was oft with rain wet to the skin; 

That he his time most dully spent, 

Ate fruit, and drank the element; 

That he his nails could never pare; 

And that he was not over fair. 

You Epicurus’ doctrine teach, 

And for luxurious pleasures preach.” 
Having these words in passion said. 

He swallowed wine like amber red; 
Wine, which by its taste confessed 

The grape from whence the juice was pressed. 
And I, while crimson stained his face, 
Addressed the saint brimful of grace: 
“Religious sir, whence comes this wine? 
I own its gusto is divine.” 

“This wine is from Canary brought,” 
Said he, “and should be nectar thought; 
It is in every respect 

A liquor fit for the elect.” 

“That coffee which when full refection 
The feast has given, so helps digestion, 
Whence comes it?” “It from heaven descended, 
A gift by God for me intended.” 


“But sure ‘twas in Arabia sought 

By men, and thence with trouble brought. 
Both porcelain and chinaware 

For you men labor to prepare; 

“Twas baked, and with a thousand dyes 
Diversified, to please your eyes; 

That silver, where such art’s displayed, 
Of which cups, salvers, plates are made, 
Which with mild lustre faintly shines, 
Was dug from Potosi’s rich mines. 

For thee the world at work has been, 
That thou at ease might vent thy spleen 
Against that world, which for thy pleasure 
Has quite exhausted all its treasure. 
Thou real worldling, learn to know 
Thyself, and some indulgence show 

To others, whom so much you blame 
For vices, whilst you have the same. 
Know luxury, which destroys a state 
That’s poor, enriches one that’s great; 
That pomp and splendor deemed so vain, 
Are proofs still of a prosperous reign. 


The rich can spend his ample store; 

The poor is grasping still at more. 

On yon cascades now fix your sight, 

In them the Naiads take delight; 

See how those floods of water roam 
Covering the marble with a foam. 

These waves give moisture to the fields, 
Earth beautified more rich crops yields. 
But should this source be once decayed, 
The grass would wither, flowers would fade. 
Thus wealth, in France and Britain’s states, 
Through various channels circulates. 
Excess prevails, the great are vain, 

Their follies oft the poor maintain; 


And Industry, whom opulence hires, 
To riches by slow steps aspires. 

I hear a staunch, pedantic train 

Of pleasure’s ill effects complain, 
Who Dionysius, Dion cite, 

Plutarch and Horace the polite, 

And cry that Curius, and a score 

Of consuls ending in “us” more, 
Tilled the earth during war’s alarms, 
And managed both the plow and arms; 
That corn which flourished in the land, 
Was sown by a victorious hand. 

‘Tis well, sirs, and I am content 

To such relations to assent. 

But tell me, should the gods incite 
Auteuil against Vaugirard to fight, 
Must not the victor from the field 
Returning home his land have tilled? 


Rome the august was heretofore 

A hole like Auteuil, nothing more. 
When those chiefs, from god Mars descended, 
Attacked a meadow or defended, 

When to the field they took their way, 
Their standard was a truss of hay. 

Jove’s image wooden under Tullus 

Was beaten gold when lived Lucullus. 
Then don’t bestow fair virtue’s prize 

On what from poverty had rise. 

France flourished by wise Colbert’s care, 
When once a dunce, intent to spare, 
Presumed the progress to oppose 

Of arts, by which famed Lyons rose, 
And by cursed avarice possessed 

Had industry and arts suppressed; 

That minister, as wise as great, 

By luxury enriched the state. 


He the great source of arts increased, 
From north to south, from west to east. 
Our neighbors all with envy fired 
Paid dear for genius they admired. 

A monarch’s portrait here I’ ll draw, 
Rome, Paris, Pekin, such ne’er saw; 
“Tis Solomon, that king who shone 

A Plato, while he filled a throne; 
Who all things was to know allowed, 
From hyssop to the cedar proud; 

In luxury he surpassed mankind, 
With glittering gold his palace shined. 


All various pleasures he could taste, 
A thousand beauties he embraced. 
With beauties he was well supplied; 
Give me but one, I’m satisfied. 

One’s full enough for me; but I 
Cannot with sage or monarch vie.” 
Thus speaking, I perceived each guest 
To approve of my discourse professed. 
Sir Piety no more replied, 

But, laughing, still the bottle plied, 
While all, who well knew what I meant, 
Seemed to my reasons to assent. 


THE PADLOCK. 


I TRIUMPHED, love’s victorious power 
Prevailed, and near approached the hour 
Which should have crowned our mutual flame, 
Just then your tyrant husband came. 
That hoary Jailer was too hard, 

To love he all access has barred, 

And all our wishes to defeat, 

Secures the key of pleasure’s seat; 

For such strange matters to account, 
Our tale to ancient days should mount; 
Ceres must to you sure be known, 

Ceres one daughter had alone, 

Who much resembled you in face, 
Beauteous, adorned with every grace, 
To the soft passion much inclined, 

And guided by a Cupid blind. 

Hymen, a god as blind as he, 

Treated him as he treated thee; 

Pluto, the rich and old, in hell 

Made her his wife, and forced to dwell; 
But she the jealous miser scorned, 

And Pluto, though a god, was horned; 
Pirithous, his rival bright, 

Young, handsome, generous, and polite, 
Found means to get to hell ere dead, 
And clapped huge horns upon his head. 
This as a fable you’ ll deride, 

But love a man to hell may guide; 

In hell, as here, by some strange spite, 
Intrigues are always brought to light; 

In a hot hole a spy concealed, 

Saw all, and all he saw revealed; 

And added, that the royal dame, 

With half the damned had done the same. 


The horned god on this report 
Convokes at his infernal court, 

Each odious, black, and cursed soul, 
Sainted below for actions foul, 

Each cuckold’s soul, who during life 
Did all he could to plague his wife. 
Then thus declared a Florentine, 
“Most mighty monarch, I’d opine 

For death, for once a wife is dead, 
She can’t defile the marriage bed; 
But ah, sir, an immortal wife 

Can never be deprived of life; 

A padlock, therefore, I’d invent, 
Which should such accidents prevent; 
She must be virtuous, of course, 
When under the restraint of force; 
Not to be come at by her elf, 

You’re sure to have her to yourself; 
Would I had thought before I died, 
Such a convenience to provide.” 

This sage advice a loud applause 
From all the damned assembly draws; 
And straight by order of the state, 
Was registered on brass by fate. 

That moment in the shades below, 
They anvils beat, and bellows blow; 
Tisiphone the blacksmith’s trade 
Well understood, the locks she made. 
Proserpina, from Pluto’s hand 
Receiving, wore it by command. 
Sometimes the hardest hearts relent, 
Even Pluto’s self some pity felt, 
When spouse’s virtue he made fast, 
And said, “you’ll now perforce be chaste.” 
This lock which hell could frame alone, 
Soon to the human race was known; 
In Venice, Rome, and all about it, 


No gentleman or cit’s without it; 

“Tis always thought a method sure, 

All female honor to secure. 

There husbands, though some sneerers mock, 
Keep virtue safe and under lock. 

But now to bring the matter home, 

Your spouse, you know, lived long at Rome; 
With bad men few infection ‘scape, 

He has learned the Roman modes to ape. 
But all his jealous care is vain, 

Love always knows his ends to gain; 

That god will sure espouse our cause, 

He still protects who keeps his laws; 

For you have given me your heart, 

And can’t refuse me any part. 


IN CAMP BEFORE PHILIPPSBURG, JULY 3, 
1734. 


WITHOUT a bed we now sleep sound 
And take our meals upon the ground; 
And though the blazing atmosphere 
Must dreadful to the eye appear, 

The air though roaring cannons rend 
While warriors with fierce rage contend, 
The thoughtless French drink, laugh, and sing, 
And with their mirth the heavens ring; 
The walls of Philippsburg shall burn, 
And all her towers to ashes turn 

By fifty thousand Alexanders, 

Who all deserve to be commanders, 
Though they receive the paltry pay 

Of only four poor sous a day. 

Lavish of life, with high delight 

I see them rushing to the fight; 

They all appear both gay and jolly, 
Quite covered o’er with fame and folly. 
The Phantom, which we Glory name, 
Spurs them to the pursuit of fame; 
With threat’ning eye, and front all o’er 
Bedusted, marching still before, 

She holds a trumpet in her hand 

To sound to arms, and cheer the band, 
And loudly sings, with voice sonorous, 
Catches, which they repeat in chorus. 
Oh! people brilliant, gay, and vain, 
Who drag with patience glory’s chain, 
“Tis great, an honorable grave 

To seek, Eugene and death to brave. 
But what will be your mighty prize? 
What from your prowess will arise? 


Regret your blood, in vain you spilt it; 
At Paris cuckolded, or jilted. 

Brittany 

Brittany 


1732 


Paris 
M. de Voltaire 
de Voltaire, M. 


ANSWER TO A LADY, OR A PERSON WHO 
WROTE TO VOLTAIRE AS SUCH. 


THE highest praises you bestow me, 
And finish with desires to know me; 
You’ll praise me less when I am known; 
But what I am I’Il freely own. 

Three revolutions of the sphere 

Will bring about my fortieth year; 
Phoebus presided at the time 

That I was born, I lisped in rhyme; 
The potent god approved my wit, 
And to his presence did admit; 

My heart was by the god subdued, 

I worshipped him through gratitude. 
Their inclinations some excite, 

But fate ordained that I should write. 
My soul was by each taste possessed, 
Each noble art inflamed my breast; 
Painting delights me; oft I’ve been, 
At the king’s or duke’s palace, seen 
Gazing on works with raptured eye, 
Where art with nature seems to vie; 
Paul Veronese’s noble fire 

And skill divine I much admire; 
Poussin and Raphael, my sight 
Ravish with exquisite delight. 

From those rooms to the opera, I 
Upon the wings of pleasure fly; 

What there gives pleasure, from me draws 
The tribute of deserved applause. 

In music, Mauret’s sprightly strain, 
Destouches’s grace, my praise obtain, 
Pelissier’s art, le More’s fine voice, 
Pleasing by turns, suspend my choice. 


Sometimes I to that science soar 
Which teaches nature to explore, 
Following great Newton through the sky 
I to find natural causes try; 

I’d know if Cynthia in her course 

Is by a changeful central force 
Towards us made to gravitate, 

And coming near acquires new weight; 
I read philosophers profound, 

Who nature by their reason found; 

I see Clairaut, Maupertuis, rise 

By calculation to the skies; 

And I indeed too often find 

Such studies but perplex my mind. 
Obscure researches set apart, 

I study next the human heart. 

I often Pascal’s works review, 

A genius singular and new; 

That satirist, devout and sage, 
Against mankind too prone to rage. 

I, his austerity oppose; 

He’d have men to themselves be foes. 


A friend to man, I strive to show 

How he to love himself may know. 
I’m free from passion, care, and strife; 
The muse diversifies my life; 

My day begins with joy, and ends 

In cheerful suppers with my friends. 

I now no more of love complain, 
Reason at last has broke my chain; 

I follow Cupid now no more, 

The happy age of love is o’er; 

With love’s flame must I no more burn? 
Each art I cultivate in turn, 

Indolent languor to avoid; 

But all this can’t fill up the void, 


For notwithstanding all my pains 
Still there a craving void remains. 


ENVY. 


IF MAN is free, he o’er himself should reign, 
Attacked by tyrants, should their rage restrain. 
Vices are tyrants of the human mind, 

And we no vice more fierce and cruel find; 
None more capricious, furious, and more base; 
None which all goodness does so much efface; 
None which envenoms more the human breast, 
Or with dire rankling does so much infest; 
Whose fierce attacks ‘tis harder to control, 
Than envy, the tormentor of the soul. 

Of pride and folly envy is the child, 

Stubborn, perverse, intractable, and wild; 
Though sprung from pride, he to appear declines, 
At others’ shining merit he repines; 

Like to the giant, whom great Jove, in ire, 
O’erwhelmed with whirlwinds of tempestuous fire; 
Who, while he panting lay, and raved below, 
Strove to hurl back the flames against his foe. 
At length he raved, imprisoned under ground, 
And efforts made to shake earth’s pits profound; 
Heaved against A‘tna, which his bosom pressed, 
A:tna fell back, he was again oppressed. 

I oft have courtiers known, the dupes of fame, 
Ready to burst at Villars’ glorious name. 

The arm they hated, which in fight prevailed, 
He fought for them, and they against him railed. 


Justly a hero once to Louis said, 

Taking the field, “Versailles alone I dread; 
Defend me from my countrymen, I go 

Fearless in distant realms to fight the foe.” 

What anguish feels the mind from envy’s blast! 
In public joy it is with grief o’ercast. 

You tasteless guests, to you fine food seems vile, 


To poison ‘tis converted by the bile. 

Oh, you who take the road that leads to fame, 
Must none besides you travel in the same? 
Must each competitor incur your hate? 
Would you those Eastern monarchs emulate, 
Who make the slavish Asiatics groan, 

And cannot bear a brother near the throne? 
When at the play-house some enticing bill 
Makes love of novelty the play-house fill; 
When in Alzire or Zenobia’s part, 

Pathetic Gossin touches every heart; 

Or when Dufrene like thunder shakes the stage, 
In acting Orasmanes’ jealous rage, 

Tears at each stroke bedew the hearer’s eyes, 
Tears which from truest satisfaction rise; 

The jealous Rufus hangs his drooping head, 
Their joy constrains him tears of rage to shed. 
If this distinction frail, oh, wretch forlorn, 

If others’ bliss thy envious heart has torn, 

Of this vexation try thyself to avail, 

And strive, by dint of merit, to prevail. 

“The Haughty Man”? draws crowds on every night; 
Does this afflict thee? Better strive to write. 


But if to please the audience you intend, 
Your “Sires Capricious” don’t to Paris send; 
Exotic characters suit not the age, 

Think not to bring Rabelais upon the stage. 
The burlesque writer few know how to bear, 
Whose modern muse assumes a gothic air, 
And in some verse, which antique guise displays, 
Conceals his dulness by Marotic phrase. 
This style I would not in a tale reject, 

But truth requires a tone of more respect. 

A sinner wouldst thou to repentance call, 
Bigot, mix honey with thy sermon’s gall; 
Assuming the instructor’s arduous task, 


Thou ape of virtue, take a better mask; 

If rival of some eminent divine, 

Envy him not; endeavor to outshine; 

Raise higher trophies to make his seem low, 
Orpheus alone should dare to hiss Rameau; 
Venus to criticise is Psyche’s right; 

But why should we in censure thus delight? 
No beauty she acquires who blames a face; 
Was Bayle e’er hurt by the caballing race? 
Though furious Jurieu aimed prophetic lies 

At Bayle, he’s still respected by the wise; 
Fanatic Jurieu, who ‘gainst Bayle declaimed, 
Is by the public with abhorrence named. 

An author often prostitutes his art, 

Descending to the slanderer’s low part. 

He helps the levees of the great to fill, 

Still ready his vile malice to distil; 

Impiety’s reproach he casts on all, 

Whoe’er maintains this planet is a ball; 

Or says, that the ecliptic with the line 

An angle makes, has some accursed design. 
Malebranche is Spinozist and Locke’s “Essay,” 
With Epicurus’ errors leads astray. 

Pope is a reprobate, whose impious pen 
Presumes to show God’s clemency to men; 

An impious heathen who attempts to show 
That God loves all, that all is good below. 

He is a wretch indeed who still for pelf 

Damns others, and would almost damn himself, 
Who lets his venal, prostituted page, 

And to the highest bidder sells his rage; 

A Satirist who resents satiric strains, 

Whose dulness tires, who of the dull complains, 
Who cries true taste is now from Paris flown, 
Which no one’s works prove better than his own: 
In Boileau we excuse satiric rage, 

Some beauties please in the malignant page. 


That bee had honey to assuage the grief 

Of those he stung, and give some kind relief. 
But the unprofitable, stupid drone, 

Who lives by doing dirty work alone, 

All will to crush the hated insect try 

At once disgusting to the ear and eye. 

How great your frenzy, rash and envious band, 
Ye rival painters whose presumptuous hand 
Dared the French Zeuxis’ picture to deface, 
And impiously profaned a sacred place: 

His pencil thus a new renown acquired. 

The torn remains by all were more admired; 
New lustre is reflected on his name, 

You are consigned to infamy and shame. 
Men should so low, so mean a vice detest. 

A critic nobly once his sense expressed, 
When mighty Richelieu strove in vain, 

To vilify Corneille’s immortal strain; 

Less bold than cardinal he the task declined 
Defects in such a noble work to find, 

With generous rage curst envy he opposed, 
And said, “I wish I had the work composed.” 
To France a journey when Bernini made, 

He wondered at the skill Perrault displayed: 
“If France,” said he, “has genius so sublime, 
I never should have left the Latin clime.” 

“Tis merit others’ merit thus to own, 

To a true genius envy is unknown. 

What pleasure from a generous temper flows! 
How great, to say with truth, I have no foes! 
In every brother’s welfare I take part, 

We’re all united by one common art. 

“Tis thus the earth with joy sees woods arise, 
Whose oak or fir trees seem to threat the skies; 
By the sap’s circulating juice they’re fed, 
Each root is deep as hell, in heaven each head. 
The force of winds their solid trunks assails, 


They bend and the fierce tempest’s fury fails. 
Secure they flourish by each other’s aid, 

And over time itself triumphs the shade. 

War at their feet the hissing serpents wage, 
And the stained roots bear witness to their rage. 


THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 


THE spacious earth resounds fair virtue’s fame, 
The pulpit, bar, and stage, of her declaim; 
Virtue, ‘tis said, can sometimes penetrate 

To courts, and lurk behind the pomp of state. 
Virtue’s a sacred name, we always hear 

The word pronounced with a delighted ear. 
Mortals will ever cultivate deceit, 

And sharpers, greater sharpers still defeat: 
Thus the deluded French blank tickets draw, 
Tickets invented by the impostor Law, 

That fool from Scotland, quite engrossed by pelf, 
Who duped all mankind, and then duped himself. 
What’s virtue? Say, great Brutus, dear to fame, 
Exclaimed expiring, “Virtue’s but a name.” 

To Zeno’s followers ‘twas so little known, 
They thought all virtue apathy alone. 

The Eastern dervish pours to heaven his prayer, 
With arms erect, and with a frantic air, 
Dancing like mad, he loud invokes the skies, 
And naming Mahomet in circles flies; 

And when awhile he has in circles run, 

He thinks the noble task of virtue done. 

With hempen girdle, and unblushing face, 

A monk brimful of ignorance and grace, 

Does through the nose his ritual rehearse, 

And sings psalms rendered ill in Latin verse: 
May piety like this a blessing find, 

But what good hence results to human kind? 
To him true virtue never sure was known, 

Who does no good but to himself alone. 

When He who truths divine to mortals taught, 
Was before Pilate by vile traitors brought: 
“What is the truth?” the Roman Preetor cried 
With all the haughty majesty of pride, 


The man divine, who all truth could explain, 
Made no reply but silence and disdain. 

This silent eloguence may serve to show 

That men were never made the truth to know. 
But when a simple citizen, inspired 

With love of truth, his God’s advice required; 
When as a Sage disciple he explored, 

How God by mortal man should be adored, 

The heavenly envoy, with the subject fired, 
Declared the truth, the truth by God inspired, 
And in one word the will divine expressed, 
“Love God, and love His creatures, to be blessed.” 
This is the law divine, the heavens above 
Explained man’s duty when they bade to love. 
The world is full of vice, the man who flies 
Mankind can’t virtuous be deemed, but wise: 
Man should himself and all mankind befriend. 
Whither, fanatic, does thy frenzy tend? 
Wherefore that jaundiced cheek, that haggard face, 
Why those convulsions, that unequal pace? 
Against the age you rave, and straight repair 

To cant at leisure with some pious fair: 

There saints run mad, with strange convulsions soar 
To heaven, and God, like men possessed, adore; 
There, mounted on a stage, they make loud cries, 
Work miracles, and tell prophetic lies; 

Thither the blind repair, relief to find, 

But to their mansion back return, still blind; 

The lame man leaping falls; the holy band 

Lead back the wretch, a crutch in either hand; 
The deaf who dull and void of sense appears, 
Listens attentive, though he nothing hears: 
Meantime a troupe devout with transport fired, 
And by the foolish multitude admired, 

Preach to weak girls, who willingly give ear, 
That the last dreadful day is drawing near. 

Some souls in such things much delight can find, 


But don’t some duties still more strongly bind? 
Why does thy friend in want and sickness lie, 
Why do you to him needful aid deny? 

With such as you salvation’s for the great, 

The poor alone can miss a blissful state. 

This judge, they say, is upright and austere, 
Nothing can mollify his soul severe: 

I understand he makes mankind detest 

His power, since rigor always steels his breast. 
But was his hand e’er known the world to bless, 
Did he e’er succor virtue in distress? 

Did he e’er serve, or even protect by law, 

The man who stands in court with humble awe? 
His rigor to the guilty has been shown, 

The man’s not just who punishes alone. 

The just are still benevolent. Long since, 

The wicked minister of a virtuous prince 

Thus dared his cursed suggestions to impart, 
Timantes is a Calvinist in heart; 

A work of Calvin’s at his house was seen, 

Such odious heretics you should not screen; 

He should in prison all his life be pent, 

Or sent into perpetual banishment. 

This answer straight returned the prince august, 
“Timantes I have faithful found and just; 

That courtier’s faults indeed to light you bring, 
But you forget how well he served his king.” 
This monarch’s truly noble, wise discourse 
Inculcates virtue with a sermon’s force. 

Shall fraud and insolent pretensions claim 
Even sacred virtue’s venerable name? 

Shall Germont, weak dispenser of the laws, 
Who, when Sejanus raves, won’t plead my cause; 
The insipid Cyrus, he whose only care 

Is to be praised, and supper to prepare — 

Shall these profane fair virtue’s sacred name? 
Virtue with scorn rejects the senseless claim. 


It is not due to these, but him who glows 
With tenderness, and friendship’s duties knows; 
Norman and Cochin virtuous I confess, 
Whose eloquence protected orphans bless; 

It is not due, vile Mannori, to thee, 

Who sellest thy anger for a paltry fee, 

Who eloquence converted to a trade, 

And not a pleading, but a libel made. 

Judge, to whose zeal right reason is the guide, 
In speech de Thou, a Pucelle to decide; 

A tender friend, a generous patron known. 
That thou art virtuous sure all men must own. 
Enjoy that title, thou whom men revere, 

With wisdom thou art just, but not austere: 
Thou midst the dazzling pomp of awful state, 
Art loved as virtuous, not maligned as great. 
An author, whose prolific pen composed 
Plans various, which to mankind he proposed; 
Who long wrote for ungrateful men alone, 
Has coined a word to Vaugelas unknown. 
This word I like, this word was made to impart 
Ideas of virtue to the human heart. 

You pedants, you grammarians of the schools, 
Who measure syllables, and frame new rules, 
To you the expression may too bold appear, 
But surely it must please each virtuous ear. 


TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


I. 


YOU scoffers, who sit in the critical chair; 

You witlings malignant, who no man can spare; 

Who, proud and loquacious, your ignorance display, 
And monarchs presume in the balance to weigh; 

Who in language pedantic, erroneous and vain, 

That a scholar can ne’er be a hero maintain; 

Ye caitiffs, on heroes and poets severe, 

Ye censors of kings, to Silesia repair. 

Near Neisse see a hundred battalions defeated; 
Behold there the chief you so rudely have treated. 

“Tis he, ‘tis the man, who, with genius profound, 

The circle of art and science went round; 

Who could the recesses of nature pervade, 

And bigots confound, whose religion’s their trade; 
Who, in small things as happy as great, knows to please 
At a feast by politeness, and freedom, and ease; 

Who knows all things, in all things alike can succeed, 
Shines in sports and in fields, and rides Pegasus steed. 
Turenne, nor Gustavus, nor Sweden’s famed king, 
E’er tasted, ‘tis true, of famed Helicon’s spring. 

But these heroes untinctured with learned lore, 

Were ne’er for that cause deemed illustrious the more. 


So common a greatness brave Frederick declines, 

By turns like Achilles and Homer he shines; 

The Austrians and dunces alike he confounds, 

And in sarcasms as much as in projects abounds; 

Fills Vienna with dread, Rome’s encroachments restrains, 
And like a true hero speaks, writes, fights, and reigns. 
Oh, prince famed for courage, in talents so bright, 

No longer by daring fill my soul with affright; 

And with all your wisdom and knowledge reflect, 


Cannon balls have for persons but little respect; 
And that, forced from a tube by explosion, base lead 
May sweep at a stroke the most famed hero’s head, 
When, its weight still increased by so rapid a course, 
It every moment increases in force. 

What becomes then that spirit, that volatile flame, 
Sprung from organs of sense and a perishing frame, 
That being which vainly would its nature explore, 
Which like fire awhile blazes, and then is no more? 
Then some surgeon accursed, one of Atropos’ train, 
Might dissect the remains of the brave monarch slain; 
Behold, might he say, the brain where was found 
Such store of ideas, so much science profound; 

That noble heart’s fibres might display to the sight, 
Which in life all great qualities once did unite; 

He might cut — but such images dire must not stain 
My page, which his praises alone should contain. 
You deities just, noble Frederick defend, 

The bliss of mankind does on Frederick depend. 


Live, prince, both in peace and in war to do more 
Than the princes of Europe could e’er do before; 

For [ll prophesy boldly, in time ‘twill appear, 

That a star half so bright ne’er lighted the sphere. 

But when you by conquest on conquest obtained, 
Increase of your glory and empire have gained, 

Forget not the bard, who dared once in weak lays 

Your great deeds to presage, and your virtues to praise; 
Recollect that, in spite of your sovereign command. 
His friend you have signed yourself under your hand. 
Farewell, victor, deep versed in the statesman’s famed art, 
Thirty kingdoms subdued are outweighed by a heart. 


Il. 


FROM the German chief of such fame and renown, 
The brightest of monarchs that e’er wore a crown, 


For these three months past, a most tedious long time, 

I have not heard once or in prose or in rhyme: 

My muse is oppressed with a lethargy deep, 

But the din of fierce war will soon rouse her from sleep; 
Surprised she will hear the loud accents of fame, 

Amidst stern alarms, your valor proclaim, 

With a voice so sonorous, it cannot be drowned 

By the thunder of cannons and the trumpet’s shrill sound. 
This rambling goddess I see through the air, 

With post-haste from Berlin to Paris repair, 

And Frederick and Louis’s glory resound 

From the north to the south, and the whole world around; 
Those names, which the hand of true glory has traced 

In letters of fire, which can ne’er be effaced: 

Names which, while united in friendship remain, 

In concord and peace can all Europe maintain. 


What happy bard then shall the heavenly muse, 

To sing the great deeds of these famed heroes, choose? 
What poet shall strive in his well-polished lays, 

The worth of these two mighty monarchs to praise? 

You who bear, like Achilles, the lance and the lyre, 

You only can sing your achievements with fire; 

Whose soul genius warms whenever you write; 

Who with ardor compose, as with ardor you fight; 

And write both in verse and in elegant prose, 

With the same ease you take the strong towns of your foes. 
In happily copying Horace, you shine 

With his gayety, wit, and his graces divine; 

But your muse, in some points that come home to man’s breast, 
Must ever to his be superior confessed. 

The emperor protected the bard in past days, 

The emperor’s self to protect is your praise. 

Son of Mars and Calliope, favorite of fame, 

Who adds a new lustre to either great name, 

Europe’s peace by your conquering arm maintain, 

And do not to sport with the muses disdain; 


And when your victorious legions shall place 

The throne of the Cesars on an unshaken base; 
When the harassed Hungarians, secure from alarms, 
Their vineyards shall prune, unmolested by arms; 
When all nations shall drink the rich wines of Tokay, 
And the peacemakers sing with hearts jovial and gay; 
Great Frederick to Berlin with speed shall repair, 
And the joy of his triumphs his true subjects shall share; 
And by a new opera, of his own writing, 

Himself shall exhibit his achievements in fighting. 
Each author your merit will loudly proclaim, 

For though we still envy each rival his fame, 

That bard with applause must by all men be read, 

By whom an armed host of ten myriads is led. 

But by merit like yours no such aid is required, 

Were you, like Homer, poor, you’d, like him, be admired. 
Excuse me then if, by your goodness excited, 

I oft write you letters in such terms indited, 

As show that in you ‘tis the wit I address, 

Not the monarch whom all men a hero confess. 

The North, whilst your squadrons to battle you led, 
In you saw a warrior that filled them with dread; 

But I see in you, whom I have long time known, 

The most amiable king that e’er sat on a throne. 

Sept. 1, 1720 


VILLARS 
M. de Fontenelle 
de Fontenelle, M. 


TO M. DE FONTENELLE. 


VILLARS, 

Sept. 1, 1720 

SIR: — 

The ladies at Villars are quite spoiled by reading your “Treatise of the 
Plurality of Worlds.” We could have wished it had rather been by your 
“Pastorals,” for we would much rather have seen them shepherdesses than 
philosophers. They spend time in contemplating the stars which they might 
employ to much greater advantage; and as our taste is regulated by theirs, 
love for them has made us all turn natural philosophers. 


Each night on beds by nature made, 
Whose verdure trees o’erarching shade, 
Which seem by nature’s self designed, 
For meetings of another kind; 

We out of order put the skies, 

Venus seems Mercury to our eyes; 

For we no telescopes have here 

To bring the wandering planets near, 
But to behold them we apply 

Our opera-glasses to the eye. 


As we pass the whole night in taking a view of the stars, we very much 
neglect the sun, to which we rarely pay a visit till he has run one-half of his 
course. We were informed a while ago, that he looked bloody the whole 
morning: that afterward, without the air being any way obscured, he, by 
insensible degrees, was deprived both of his magnitude and his light; this 
information we did not receive till five o’clock in the evening. We 
thereupon looked out at the window, and we took the sun for the moon on 
account of his paleness. We have no doubt you have seen the same 
phenomenon at Paris. 


On this occasion, sir, we address you as our master. You know how to make 
those things pleasing which are scarcely made intelligible by other 
philosophers, and such a man as you was necessary in France, and indeed, 


in all Europe, to inform the literati, and inspire the ignorant with a taste for 
the sciences. 


Say, Fontenelle, who took thy flight 
With rapid wings above all height, 
Who with Dedalean art could pierce 
Each corner of the universe; 

And many spheres immortal view, 
Seen by St. Paul as well as you, 
Where beauties never seen before 
He saw, but of them says no more. 
Of the sun, which you know so well, 
Can you not mortals something tell? 
Why did he red as blood appear 

In entering on his career? 

Why did he tremble and turn pale? 
Why lessen? why did his light fail? 
Upon a sight so full of dread 

What by Boulainvilliers is said? 

To many nations will he cry 

That their destruction’s drawing nigh. 


Shall we behold incursions new, 

Edicts or war’s dire terrors view? 

Shall imposts over France increase, 

Or branches of revenue cease? 

When once upon the verdant plain 

You tuned your reed, a simple swain, 
Had you beheld the god of day, 

A change so great to view display, 
You’d thought some change must then have rise 
In your nymph’s heart as in the skies. 
But since your Phoebus left the plains 
And all the rural joys of swains, 

For those important truths made known 
By Euclid and by Varignon; 

Since you at length have laid aside 


The ribbons, Celadon’s gay pride, 

To take the astrolabe in hand, 

You’ll speak what few can understand: 
You’ll puzzle us with calculation, 
Talk of refraction and equation. 

But if you graciously should deign 
These difficulties to explain, 
Whenever you the truth make known, 
Use the poetic style alone; 

For us bright fancy more engages 
Than five score deeply learned pages. 
Feb. 21, 1747 


PARIS, 
Signor Algarotti 
Algarotti, Signor 


TO COUNT ALGAROTTI AT THE COURT OF 
SAXONY. 


PARIS, 

Feb. 21, 1747 

THESE strains, O Algarotti, hear, 

To Pindus and Cythera dear, 

Who dost from Heaven the gifts inherit, 
To love, to please, to write with spirit; 
Who with each shining talent graced 
Can suit thyself to every taste. 

While you in lofty palace sit 

A poet’s weak address permit; 

No art or care these lines display, 
Written ‘midst the giddy and the gay. 
The bliss, O Saxony, we owe 

To thee should make our hearts o’erflow 
With gratitude, the poet’s lays 

Should still be lavish in thy praise; 
From thee the valiant hero came, 

Who France defends, the royal dame 
Who makes it famous o’er the earth, 
In thy blessed realm received her birth. 
Know this accomplished princess still 
Each day continues to fulfil 

What oft your muse of her foretold, 
What you could prophet-like unfold. 
From this description doubtless you 
Will think I’ve seen and heard her, too; 
It is not so; I’ll freely own 

My muse obscure and little known, 
Such charms excited to rehearse, 

But tells the simple truth in verse, 
Re-echoes what all mortals say, 

Who homage to such beauty pay. 


A dauphiness, by crowds surrounded, 
With ceremony is confounded. 
Prudently I at first gave place 

To dames whose hoops fill so much space, 
Who occupy with gaudy pride 

Of the apartment every side. 

Was Virgil struck with Livia’s state, 
Still at her toilet first to wait? 

He let Cornelia pass neglected, 

Nor peers nor chancellor respected; 
Nobles he passed regardless by, 
Pomp never once could catch his eye. 
He with Tibullus and the muse 

To laugh at care would rather choose. 
But in my turn I shall obtain 

My wish, and not apply in vain. 

I to the graces every day 

With fervent heart devoutly pray. 
Daughters of love, I cry, oh, deign 
Propitiously to aid my strain; 

And when your sister you attend, 

My muse present her as a friend. 

But of the sacred nuptial bands, 

The tie that joined the royal hands 

Of the most noble pair on earth, 
Renowned for virtue as for birth — 
Venus’s maids of honor may 

Indeed be able to display 

Those glories; but a wretch profane 
Like me should not attempt the strain. 
If we may credit the report 
Unanimous of the whole court, 

From them a race shall soon take rise, 
Whose glories shall the world surprise. 
To the great minister of state 

Who regulates the kingdom’s fate, 

A bard’s respects and homage pay, 


I would not tire him with my lay. 
Those offerings exquisite and rare 
Deemed by the great and by the fair, 
Who live on flattery and lies, 

Such elevated souls despise. 

Adieu! Inspire through Saxon plains 
A taste for soft Italian strains, 

And for the truths by Newton taught, 
Newton! almost a God in thought! 

In more sublime, more heavenly lays, 
Sing fair A’milia’s deathless praise. 
Dec. 12, 1751 


BERLIN 
Cardinal Quirini 
Quirini, Cardinal 


TO CARDINAL QUIRINI. 


BERLIN, 

Dec. 12, 1751 

THE temple would you have me sing, 
To which you various offerings bring? 
But yet though I your worth admire, 

I cannot do what you require. 

How can I, on the banks of Spree, 
Where Roman laws no more bear sway, 
My voice before all mankind raise, 
And utter forth a prelate’s praise? 

From Sion, distant and forlorn, 

Like a good Catholic, I mourn. 

My prince by heresy’s infected, 
Religion’s not by him respected. 

It fills my soul with poignant woe, 

To think that in the shades below 

He shall with ancients have his place, 
Ancients who were quite void of grace; 
We know those heroes, thrice renowned, 
Are punished in the abyss profound; 
With them he must be damned, because 
He in this world lived by their laws. 
But still I’m much more grieved to find 
A shocking vice infects his mind; 

A vice, by men called Toleration, 
Which bears the opinions of each nation: 
I’m shocked to think the Turkish crew, 
The Quaker and the Lutheran, too, 

The Protestant and Papist find 

Alike, with him, reception kind, 

If they can by their actions claim 

Of honest men the glorious name. 

But, crime more shocking to reveal, 

He laughs at sanguinary zeal; 


That hate which bigots fills with rage, 
Which gentle pity can’t assuage, 

But which the Free-thinker, professed, 
Profanely turns into a jest: 

What can your eminence then hope 
From me who don’t revere the pope? 
From me, who am the chamberlain 
Of a prince obdurate in sin? 

You, whose predestinated front 

Bears double marks of honor on’t, 
Whose scarlet hat, with laurels bound, 
Shows you for poetry renowned; 

Who Horace and St. Austin’s lore, 
With equal genius could explore, 
Who equally dost know to rise 

To Pindus’ top, and paradise, 

Convert that genius; you can please, 
And teach mankind with equal ease; 
Of Jesus Christ, the grace divine 

Does often through your writings shine, 
And in them often we admire 

Both Homer’s grace and Homer’s fire. 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, THE PRINCESS 
OF . 


A BEAUTEOUS princess often may 
Languish in pleasure’s season gay; 
The empty forms of haughty state 
Oft make life tedious to the great. 


It must the greatest king confound, 
With all his courtiers circled round, 
Amidst a splendid court to find, 

That grandeur can’t give peace of mind. 


Some think that play can give delight, 
But soon it grows insipid quite; 

And monarchs have been often seen, 
While gaming, tortured with the spleen. 


A king oft feasts with heavy heart, 
Pleasures to him no joy impart; 

While the dull vulgar contemplate, 
Like gazing idiots, pomp and state, 
And fondly think who is possessed 

Of them with bliss supreme is blessed. 
Soon as the sun’s refulgent rays, 
Spread o’er the hemisphere their blaze; 


The king begins another day, 

Yet knows not where to take his way: 
Tired of himself he straight repairs 
To company, to soothe his cares. 


But pleasure flies from his embrace, 
It rises not from change of place; 
This day’s insipid as the last, 

At night he knows not how it passed. 


Time’s loss is not to be repaired, 
Life’s to an instant well compared; 
What, when life posts away so fast, 
Can days appear so long to last? 


Princess, whose worth above thy age, 
All hearts at two courts can engage; 
You usefully that time employ, 

By youth consumed in rapid joy. 


The genius given by heaven benign, 
You strive to polish and refine, 
By studies which at once unite 
Instructions solid, with delight. 


“Tis best the mind should be employed, 
Indolence leaves a craving void; 

The soul is like a subtile fire, 

Which if not fed must soon expire. 


TO M. DE CIDEVILLE. 


PARDON at Easter ever due 

To Christians who their penance do: 
Mine’s done, a silence that’s so lasting, 
Is penance worse by far than fasting. 
A pardon full you therefore owe me, 
So plenary indulgence show me. 

Of a true sage I long in quest 
Travelled, but now I am at rest; 

No more about the world I roam, 

I’m ten times happier at home. 

All that I sought at length I find, 

I’m blest and hid from humankind. 
The throne and all its slavish pride, 
Grandeurs by men with envy eyed, 
Can’t with my hermitage compare, 
Where never enters anxious care. 
Kings I have seen, who, in retreat, 
Thought themselves, like Aurelius, great; 
But virtue was no more their care, 
When trumpets’ clangors pierced the air; 
Good resolutions then are 0’er, 

They still are kings, but men no more: 
They scour the world with eager haste, 
To seize on realms, or to lay waste; 
They all are to ambition slaves, 

But my free soul ambition braves. 
Princes, the grandeur of a throne 
Renounced, I wish for friends alone. 


TO —. 


DUDEFANS, Fourmont, who both unite 
Solidity to graces light, 

In whom wit’s charms, with sense combined, 
And eloquence’s power we find; 

Ye pleasures, which all good contain, 
Which I still labored to obtain; 
Philosophers, whose learned lore 

I vainly labored to explore; 

From all the efforts I made to know, 
What are the advantages that flow? 
Those squares of distances, those springs, 
Atoms, inexplicable things, 

That vast abyss of infinite, 

Can it into my soul pour light? 

Lectures on bodies are but vain, 

They can’t ease mine when racked with pain: 
Does great bliss my soul o’erflow? 
Better do I my duty know 

When I have all the visions read 

In René’s roving fancy bred? 

Or when with Malebranche I’ve found 
That I cannot the Godhead sound? 

Or when by scaling I arise 

Up to truth’s castle in the skies, 

With the illustrious Leibnitz’ aid, 

And see monads alone displayed. 


Fly quickly hence, deluding dreams! 
Ye cold chimeras, idle schemes! 
And since to error we’re consigned, 
Let us some pleasing errors find. 
The vulgar mind to method bent, 

On calculations still intent, 

If pleased with such a crabbed trade, 


For nothing nobler e’er was made. 

From the deep caverns underground, 
Where dwells philosophy profound, 
Behold A‘milia, on the plain, 

Advance with cupids in her train! 

Had she not been by these befriended, 
Who to Brussels her steps attended, 

She would have lost life’s brilliant stage, 
In poring o’er a German sage. 


EPISTLE XIII. 


YOU who the errors have reformed, 
By which chronology’s deformed; 
Who wandering through poetic ground, 
Gathered the fairest flowers you found; 
Who could sagaciously explore 

The depth of philosophic lore, 

And have not misemployed your leisure, 
For all the allurements of soft pleasure: 
Hénaut, I beg you to impart, 

The secret of the magic art 

By which with glory crowned you quell, 
The rage of envy, monster fell; 

Whilst I, placed in a lower sphere, 
Whom envy never should come near, 
The fury see, where’er I tread, 

Pour all her poisons on my head: 

We should not eagerly seek fame, 

I weakly strove to fix my name, 

On memory’s temple walls, whilst you 
Wisely from fools and noise withdrew: 
I labored glory to secure, 

Rou shunned her, but you made her sure. 
An oak with leafy honors crowned, 
May reign o’er all the trees around; 

To all its boughs is honor paid, 

Men dance beneath the sacred shade: 
But should a blade of grass be seen, 

To rise o’er others on the green; 

Its trifling height offends each eye, 
Men tear it up and throw it by. 

I pity the poor author’s fate, 

Whom all men envy, scorn, or hate; 
The author who desires repose, 

Must shun all others as his foes; 


Montaigne, who could each reader please, 
By depth of reason, cheerful ease, 
Retiring to his ancient seat, 

From critic malice made retreat; 
Doubting of all things, laughed at fools, 
Who argue gravely in the schools: 
But when his pupil, Charon, famed, 
With method and reserve declaimed, 
And lectures upon wisdom gave, 
Like a professor learned and grave; 
He narrowly escaped his fate, 
Pursued by theologic hate; 

Upon occasion, time, and place, 
Depend your glory or disgrace: 

One day by all you’re idolized, 

The next insulted and despised. 
Capricious Greece in former days, 
To Pyrrho did a statue raise, 

Whilst Socrates, who spoke so well, 
A martyr to right reason fell: 

Thrice happy, who to all unknown, 
Lives useful to himself alone. 


By friendship only man is blessed, 
But envious rivals break his rest; 
Glory at rest cannot remain, 

And wit is the possessor’s bane: 
‘Tis often like a wanton wife, 

A torment of the owner’s life; 

The wife must have her gallant still, 
Let the good man say what he will; 
A welcome all that offer find, 

To every other man she’s kind. 
Thus she by others is enjoyed, 

The husband’s by possession cloyed; 
But let us change a note so sad, 

Is then to please a lot so bad? 


Envy’s a necessary ill, 

It spurs us on to virtue still; 

The noble soul in virtue’s course 

Is hereby urged with double force. 
Hence Hercules acquired a name 
And Maro Mevius urged to fame: 
For vain discourse what need I care, 
It passes like the idle air, 

I live thrice happy in this court 
Where broils and trouble ne’er resort 
No jealous cares e’er give me pain, 
The monarch has no courtly train; 
With Bouflers and A‘milia fair, 
Living I’m blessed beyond compare, 
Their converse fills me with delight 
Then I may envy well excite. 


TO THE DUKE OF RICHELIEU, MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE, IN WHOSE HONOR THE SENATE 
OF GENOA HAD JUST BEFORE CAUSED A 

STATUE TO BE ERECTED. 


TO THEE as her deliverer praised, 

A statue Genoa has raised; 

Your uncle with less lustre shone, 

His glory was not so far known; 

He doubtless would have jealous been, 
If he that monument had seen, 

Which you in youthful days acquired, 
When universally admired, 

And thought the wonder of your age, 
For talents which all hearts engage. 
To take a model of that face, 

The court of Venus formed to grace; 
Of love he had made choice alone, 
That God to changing ever prone; 
Less soft had he the features made, 
Vertumnus’ face he had displayed, 
The graces of the young and gay 
Courtier at length must pass away; 
Your glory will increase with age, 
Your air will then appear more sage: 
At this you’re not at all content, 

You wish life could in love be spent, 
But pleasures were not made to last, 
They hurry to their period fast; 

But still your influence you’ ll maintain, 
By wit and valor still you’ ll reign. 
The features of Richelieu the rover, 
The gallant, gay, and favored lover, 
In miniature shall oft be found, 


In boxes which shall much abound; 
With skill by famous Macé wrought, 
For Richelieu’s sake by many bought: 
But those of Richelieu, the victorious, 
Support of armies, hero glorious; 
Richelieu, who could protect by arms 
A commonwealth in dire alarms; 
These are more pleasing to my sight, 
They give me more sincere delight. 

I ask your pardon, you are not quite 
So sage, though still prepared to fight; 
Although you can a city save, 

You’re not a patriot stern and grave. 

I would not have the world be told 
That you are grown austere and old; 
Who did at Fontenoy display 

Such courage on that glorious day; 
Against the foe your thunder lance, 
And crown with victory flying France. 
Lavish of life you in the field 

With terror made the allies yield; 
When England, Austria, envy lay 
Vanquished, you came without delay; 
To Paris Cyprian wars to wage, 
Subdue by love, not hostile rage. 


Love’s wings and times you have curtailed, 


In love and war alike prevailed; 
For ladies you can break a lance, 
Just as for Genoa and France. 


TO MADAM DE , ON THE MANNER OF 
LIVING AT PARIS AND VERSAILLES. 


ROSALIA, to the world unknown, 
Let us live for ourselves alone. 
Friendship and blood’s endearing tie, 
Shall all society supply; 

So foolish, dangerous, vain’s mankind, 
We in the world no joy can find, 

In that whirlpool they call the world 
Man’s through so many errors hurled, 
That it can coxcombs please alone, 
By whom it ne’er was rightly known. 
Glycera, when her dinner’s 0’ er, 
Goes out just as the day before; 

Into her gorgeous chariot led, 

She indolent reclines her head, 
Embarrassed by the cumbrous pride 
Of a vast hoop that fills each side; 
Visits her friend in pomp and state, 
Ascends, and then repents too late, 
Embracing yawns, and plain is seen 
In her constrained behavior spleen; 
She seems to beg for nonsense gay, 
To make her languor pass away. 

They interchange some faint caresses, 
They talk of weather, plays, and dresses, 
Of sermons, and of ribbons’ price, 
And are exhausted in a trice. 

Now through necessity grown dumb, 
A tune they both begin to hum; 

But Mr. Abbé entered soon, 

Priest, gallant, sharper, and buffoon, 
Endowed with various talents rare, 
Who for some months was master there, 


A formal coxcomb entered too, 

Pleased in the glass himself to view, 
Both pedants please, their jargon suits; 

A captain enters; both are mutes; 

The captain to recite proceeds 

The great exploits and hardy deeds 
Which his brave men would have performed, 
How they Placentia would have stormed, 
And then achieved some wonderous feat, 
Had they not chose to make retreat. 

To Nice, to Var, to Digne he leads, 

Not a soul listens, he proceeds. 

Then Ifis enters with sad air, 

Her time is wholly spent in prayer, 

Yet Ifis’ leer is very sly, 

A little Jansenist stands by, 

St. Austin’s works and saintly pride, 
Both equally his heart divide. 

Other birds too of different feather 

And different tastes tune up together, 
Whence various notes so much confound 
That slander’s voice is almost drowned. 
Their jarring clack’s like winds that rend 
The air, and with fierce winds contend. 


A chasm of silence most profound 
Succeeds to all this empty sound: 
All rational converse they shun 
And into idle nonsense run. 

Oh, David, to their succor haste, 
Nor suffer them their time to waste. 
Oh, David, thy most powerful ace 
Engages all the human race; 

Soon as upon the table green 

Thy various, magic cards are seen, 
The noble, prelate, lawyer, cit, 

Are roused and sharpened into wit, 


Above all, women take delight 

In black and red spots on the white, 
All are amused by hopes of treasure, 
Avarice assumes the shape of pleasure 
From these exploits the wise and fair 
To supper by consent repair; 

The insipid joy of every guest 

In dullest follies is expressed, 

The machine man by wholesome food 
And richest sauces is renewed. 

The soul and blood new force acquire, 
The stomach and the brain conspire. 
Then their clacks run at a strange rate, 
The son of law begins to prate, 

All parties he alike assails, 

He damns the war, at peace he rails. 
A country noble quaffs champagne, 
But must of misery complain, 

Of misery by his country felt, 

At which even hearts of stone might melt, 
And though in luxury immersed 

By taxes, says, the land’s oppressed. 
Then the loquacious abbé tries 

For histories true to pass off lies; 

His tale cut short must soon give way 
To arrant chit-chat of the day; 

This, in its turn, is put to flight, 

By conversation not more bright. 

The jest insipid, double meaning 

To obscenity and nonsense leaning, 
The foolish laugh, the stupid pun, 
Stale pleasantries which pass for fun, 
Give this society polite, 

The highest rapture and delight. 

It’s thus you waste, oh men unwise, 
That fleeting time which quickly flies? 
Which still to fools will tedious seem, 


Which men who think too transient deem. 
What shall I do? Whereto shall I 

Far from myself for refuge fly? 

Man company requires, no doubt, 

He’s restless with it, worse without; 
Indolent sloth’s the greatest foe 

That mortals ever knew below, 

Tired of tranquillity at home 

To court disgusted creatures roam. 

At Paris babble loud prevails, 

But artful silence at Versailles, 

For real joy can ne’er reside 

With men whose principle is pride. 
Happy that man must be confessed, 
Who’s with his master’s presence blessed. 


O’er the empyrean Jove presides, 

But from mankind his glory hides; 
Heroes and demi-gods alone 

Dare to approach the heavenly throne, 
Must we amidst the crowds that press 
Inferior deities address? 

Gods who can good or ill bestow, 

But ne’er love those by fate placed low, 
Who on the top of fortune’s wheel, 

By joys intoxicated reel, 

Who amidst all their pomp and show, 
No tenderness or feeling know? 

Rise early, at their levee wait, 

And dance attendance at their gate, 
Three years neglected or abused, 

At last you’re civilly refused. 

No; haughty courts, the sage replies, 
Suit not great souls that courts despise. 
From treacherous courtiers haste away 
And pleasures which, like them, betray. 
Make public good your only care, 


And you shall public honors share. 
The public, what that monster dire, 
Whose hundred tongues can never tire, 
That fawns and bites, that courts neglects, 
That breaks the statues it erects? 

Still ready those who serve to spurn 

It once profaned great Colbert’s urn, 
That oft has vile reflections cast 

Virtue and innocence to blast. 

To envy merit still inclined 

Faults it could in Armida find, 

And has with greater pleasure seen 
Vile plays than those of famed Racine. 
It Athalie long despised 

And wretched, ill-penned dramas prized. 
Applause it foolishly bestows, 

And undeserved indulgence shows. 
But all its errors time repairs 

At length applause true merit shares; 
‘Tis true, but oft the owner dies, 

Ere to his worth men ope their eyes. 
Posterity may to my name 

Be just; I’d fain enjoy my fame. 

When once a man is in the ground, 

He hears not fame’s loud trumpet sound. 
A nation to his merit just, 

Reveres Pope’s, like a monarch’s, bust, 
Dead he’s admired, but from his age 
He bore fierce persecution’s rage. 
Let’s lie concealed, and pass away 
Calmly the evening of our day, 

From malice and from envy’s rage 

Let us preserve declining age. 
Friendship, chief bliss of human race, 
My dwelling with thy presence grace, 
May I for friendship live alone, 
Friendship to wicked men unknown. 


Distant from bigotry, whence flow 
Terrors in death, life’s piercing woe. 


TO THE PRINCE OF VENDOME. 


COURTIN, one of his faithful friends, 
Health to the brave prince Vend6éme sends; 
The meanest of the sons of rhyme 

His homage pays at the same time, 

From Sully, whither he was sent 

By some sprite on his good intent. 


You see, sir, that the desire of serving you has united two men very, very 
different from each other. 


One fat, and fair, and in good case, 
Looks pampered and replete with grace, 
And seems so sanctified his air, 
Predestined to an easy chair. 

On his unwrinkled face still glows 
The healthful color of the rose, 
Which makes the abbé still appear 
Youthful as in his twentieth year. 
The bard by meagre visage known, 
Is nothing else but skin and bone, 
To occupy much space not made, 
Nor quite ill-natured, as portrayed. 


Our first intention was to send your highness a regular composition, half 
verse, half prose, as was customary with the Chapelles, the Des Barreaux, 
and the Hamiltons, who were the abbé’s contemporaries and our masters. I 
should have added, Voitures, if I was not afraid of offending the abbé, who 
pretends, I don’t know for what reason, that he is not old enough to have 
seen him. 


As there are many bold things to be said concerning the times, the wiser of 
us two — I don’t mean myself — did not choose to speak of them without 
enjoining profound secrecy. 


The God mysterious he addressed 
Whose power by Normans is confessed; 
That cautious God with artful leer, 

Who whispers fearing men might hear. 
He much too often knaves befriends, 
But still to wise men succor lends. 

He does at court and church preside, 
And once was even Cupid’s guide. 


This god happened unluckily not to be at Sully; he was then, as we were 
told, engaged by — and Madam de —, or else we should have finished our 
work under his inspection. 


We then had labored to display 
Your sprightly wit, your leisure gay; 
Had shown you amiable in chase 

Of pleasure, dauntless in disgrace. 
We had that period blessed related, 
Which to love’s joys was dedicated; 
Love’s raptures in harmonious verse 
We should have labored to rehearse; 
All Paphos’ rites we had explored, 
Paphos where Venus was adored; 
Amours in the Florentine taste 

Had our description likewise graced; 
But in so artful a disguise 

As might deceive e’en bigot’s eyes. 


We had not failed to introduce 

Bacchus flushed with the grape’s rich juice, 
The world had seen with what delight 

You in his orgies passed the night. 
Imagination by his side 

Should have her utmost care applied, 

To embellish with her gayest flowers 

The pleasure of your blissful hours. 

Ye midnight revels, feasts where joy 


Yields pleasures which can never cloy; 
From you gay sonnets first took rise, 
Which the young loves so highly prize; 
How much those brilliant trifles please! 
They ravish with harmonious ease, 

By such famed Horace was the soul 

Of feasts when flowed the sparkling bowl, 
When with the witty and the great, 

He next Augustus took his seat. 

We have here given you a weak sketch of the picture we intended to draw. 
But who’d succeed should be inspired; 
We to such glory ne’er aspired, 

That honor we shall ne’er dispute 

With the divine, the enchanting lute 

Of him who other bards excels, 

Chaulieu, who at your temple dwells. 
Know then that indolence and ease 

Such minds as ours alone can please. 


TO MADAM DE GONDOIN, AFTERWARD 
COUNTESS OF TOULOUSE, ON THE 
DANGER SHE HAD BEEN EXPOSED TO IN 
PASSING THE LOIRE IN 1719. 


WHILST in a storm such risk you run, 
Know you in Sully what was done? 

The rogue Marigni, with a laugh 
Malicious, wrote your epitaph; 

The waves, said he, will soon restore 
The body they o’erwhelmed before; 
And then, said he, will be revealed 

To sight what she through pride concealed: 
But Espar, Guiche, la Vallieére, 

And Sully wept for one so dear; 

Roussi did nothing else but swear, 

The abbé Courtin wiped a tear; 
Perceiving your last hour draw nigh, 
Devoutly prayed to the Most High; 
Between his lips some prayer he muttered, 
And though the words he faintly uttered, 
His voice devoutly in his throat 
Quavered with many a thrilling note. 
But what a sight, with glad surprise, 
Strikes suddenly my wondering eyes, 

A thousand loves on every side 

Oppose the fury of the tide, 

Combat the wind’s impetuous rage, 

And strive their fury to assuage; 

I see them round your vessel swim, 

The surface of the water skim; 

Still struggling with the boisterous tide, 
Your vessel to the shore they guide. 
Gondoin, the time which love has lent, 


Must in love’s service all be spent; 
Love for himself preserved your days, 
And a just claim he to them lays. 

That system so much famed, by which 
The farmers-general grew rich, 

And did their pelfs, through pure good will, 
With all the nation’s money fill. 

The sibyl thus, in times of old, 

As in great Maro’s page we’re told. 

No other treasure e’er possessing, 

But the black art and skill at guessing, 
Gives to Aineas oaken leaves, 

From him the golden bough receives. 
Perhaps with anguish in my heart, 

I shortly shall the news impart, 

That the old gouty bard is dead, 

Whose works, like Chapelle’s, will be read; 
Chaulieu shall quit this earthly sphere, 
And soon before his judge appear; 

And if a muse, whose polished lays 
And numbers smooth all readers praise, 
Salvation can on souls bestow, 

He surely will to heaven go. 

The curate came the other day, 

Whilst in the agony he lay, 

And gave, with ceremonious face, 

His passport to a better place. 

He saw his sins washed white as snow 
By a repentant word or so, 

And then received, with reverence due, 
That which I need not name to you; 

He made besides an exhortation, 

Most highly suited to the occasion. 

He pardon asked, and owned his fault, 
That he too much false glory sought; 
For pride, he candidly confessed, 
Reigned much too powerful in his breast. 


Poets are ever slaves to fame, 

They labor for an empty name; 

From vanity, all men agree, 

Preachers and bards are seldom free. 
Yet his pride can’t the world prevent 
So great a poet to lament; 

His loss will make Parnassus groan; 
For he was left, and left alone, 

Of all the bards, whose deathless strain 
Immortalized great Louis’ reign. 

But in the present age, ‘tis said, 

Our youths grown tasteless and ill-bred, 
Have luxury exchanged for pleasure, 
And idleness for that sage leisure, 
Which men, with learned ease content, 
In constant meditation spent. 
Genonville, first of sonneteers, 

Who worthy of that age appears, 
Seems in great haste to quit the town, 
And to your country seat go down. 


The system has not soured his spirit, 
He still is amiable, has merit; 

Still he has elegance of style, 

He still can gayly talk and smile; 

My mistress’ charms he has enjoyed, 
With which I never could be cloyed; 
He makes a jest of this black treason, 
And I might angry be with reason; 
But in this world, a friend with friend 
For trifles never should contend. 


TO THE DUKE DELAFEUILLADE. 


PRESERVE, my lord, with ceaseless care, 
Luxuriant fancy’s follies rare; 
Pleasantry and true humor too, 

In which all men must yield to you; 
Your constitution boast no more, 

For none think with you on that score. 
A lady, who long since has known 
Your person, as it were her own, 
Declares you well may counterfeit; 
For, though your mind’s in spring of wit, 
Though earthly part even now appears 
In the full autumn of its years. 

Then governor of high renown 
Farewell; you rule not o’er a town, 
But o’er a beauty heavenly bright, 
Who charms the heart as well as sight; 
Who by her free licentious spirit, 
Does honor to her teacher’s merit; 

But pray, lest Venus should depute 

In your place, some young substitute, 
Lest she should let some lusty blade 
So fine a government invade. 


TO MARSHAL VILLARS. 


“TIS true, I had some hopes of late 

Of tasting at your country seat, 

Social enjoyment, sweet repose; 

But Vinache does my views oppose; 
So for a mere quack I neglected 

A hero by all France respected. 

I may offend by what I’ve said, 

And should not speak of fear or dread, 
To him who ne’ er thought life worth care, 
But instant death sought everywhere. 
Do not into a passion fly, 

And you shall hear the reason why. 
You well may risk your life; but I 
Have no great cause to wish to die; 
For should you in your glorious course 
Fall by some ball’s resistless force, 
Conveyed to Pluto’s dreary coast, 
What consolations wait your ghost! 
With transport it would hear related, 
How men your funeral celebrated; 
Mass on the occasion had been said, 
In honor of the illustrious dead; 

And some dull prelate to the crowd 
Had trumpeted your praise aloud, 

In a discourse, not written by him, 
But bought, or people much belie him. 
Then at St. Denis’ church in state 
You’d be interred amongst the great. 
But should poor I, nor great nor brave, 
With Charon pass the Stygian wave, 

I without pomp would be conveyed; 
On a vile bier my body laid, 

Two priests would to the churchyard bear, 
And lay it in some corner there. 


My nieces, and my worthy brother, 
Who for Jansenius makes such pother, 
Would laugh to see me laid in earth; 
My burial would excite their mirth: 
And all the honor ever paid 

On earth to my departed shade, 
Would be some epitaph severe, 
Composed my memory to tear. 

From what has then been said ‘tis plain, 
That I should longer here remain, 
Those deeds of high renown to view, 
Which yet shall be achieved by you. 
Monsieur Genonville 

Genonville, Monsieur 


TO MONSIEUR GENONVILLE. 


IMPUTE me not friend, a self-love so extreme, 

Like Chaulieu, to make myself always my theme; 

But let me that exquisite pleasure enjoy, 

Of friendly converse which never can cloy; 

When thought meets with thought, o’er the lip it departs, 
And both utter freely what they feel in their hearts. 
You remember, my friend, how my muse in weak lays, 
Whilst yet I was young made some efforts for praise; 
You saw calumny vile, all her snakes on her crest, 

The spring of my genius with malice infest: 

In a horrible dungeon unjustly confined, 

Amidst my misfortunes with spirit resigned; 

From evil I learned to gather some good, 

And the strokes of adversity bravely withstood; 

With a constancy which I could never presage, 

From the levity common in so tender an age: 

Why have I not since been as resolute found? 

At slighter attacks I have oft given ground. 

How often with tears love has made my eyes flow, 
False rogue as you are, without doubt you must know; 
You, who with an address which must needs be admired, 
The possession of what I love most have acquired; 
Who seized on my mistress, and was not content 

To get her with ease, and her lover’s consent: 

But I loved you, false friend, notwithstanding your fault, 
I forgot and forgave as a good Christian ought. 

Ah! why do I dwell on ideas long past? 

Love once was my bliss, but that bliss could not last. 
Now a cruel disease undermines my whole frame, 
And it shortly, perhaps, will extinguish life’s flame; 
The fates have, I doubt, almost spun out my thread, 
And to all sense of pleasure my organs are dead; 

I feel with surprise that I’m void of desire, 

And my heart glows no longer with love’s vivid fire: 


A chaos of thought quite perplexes my head, 

My present state’s bad, and the future I dread; 

To increase my affliction, my memory’s employed 
On ideas of bliss that can’t now be enjoyed: 

But what still is worse, I perceive it apace, 

That my mental endowments begin to decrease; 

The particle subtile of heavenly fire, 

Before my corporeal frame does expire: 

And can this then be the emanation so bright, 

Which flows from the great source of all mental light? 
Which lives when our bodies are laid in the earth, 
With the organs of sense every mind has its birth; 
With them it grows up, and with them feels decrease, 
And shall its existence like theirs at length cease: 

I know not, but I have good hope it will brave 

Death, the ruins of time, and the jaws of the grave; 
And that an intelligent substance so pure, 

The Almighty intended should always endure. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF FONTAINE-MARTEL. 


FAIR Martel you must ever seem 
Worthy of most profound esteem; 
“Tis at the suppers which you give, 

I justly may be said to live; 

For there I cannot ever miss 
Pleasure, the only real bliss: 
Sometimes I scold you, I must own, 
But for that freedom still atone: 
When I above the sex extol, 

And own that you are worth them all; 
In you a sight most rare we see, 

A woman from all foibles free; 

You by the charms of wit engage, 
And reason like an ancient sage: 
Your wisdom’s not that harpy dire, 
Whom rancor and fell rage inspire. 
Envy’s sad sister, that with eyes 
Malignant, into all things pries: 

Who like a hag with ceaseless rage, 
Rails at the pleasures of the age. 

But that blessed wisdom, which with ease 
The humors of all men can please, 
Which makes life’s every moment charm, 
And of its darts can death disarm. 


On all sides, madam, you behold 
Beauties, when ugly grown and old, 
Because by lovers they’re neglected, 
Turn saints at last to be respected. 
But you more knowing, justly shun 
The error into which they run; 

You don’t in vigils pass the night, 

In cheerful suppers you delight, 

The pleasing follies of the muse, 


Instead of casuists you peruse, 

And in the place of monk, elect 

Voltaire your conscience to direct; 
Preferring still, as foe to care, 

The opera house to house of prayer; 

But that which makes my bliss complete, 
With you, blessed freedom, seeks retreat, 
That goddess bright, whose brow serene, 
And lively eyes all hearts must gain, 
Whom gestures free, and easy air, 

Nor prude, nor yet coquette declare; 
Decent, but not at all demure, 

That can a double sense endure, 

And hear those words without a frown, 
Which make severer dames look down. 
Her sister goddess blithe as fair, 
Heart-easing mirth inhabits there, 

Mirth, who in repartee delights, 

Whose satire pleases, never bites, 

Who sometimes into ridicule, 

May turn a blockhead, or a fool, 

And makes the wise in proper place, 
Relax the muscles of his face. 


On you may heaven its gifts bestow, 
And make completely blessed below. 
One who even in her life’s decline, 
Does others in its spring outshine. 
M. Pallu 

Pallu, M. 


WRITTEN FROM PLOMBIERES TO M. PALLU, 
INTENDANT OF LYONS. 


FROM the bottom of that stony cavern I write, 

Which lies between two craggy mountains’ vast height; 
Where the sky is still black, and with clouds overcast, 
And thunders oft burst midst the tempest’s rude blast; 
Close to a hot bath, which still boils up and smokes, 
Where crowds of the sick are brought wrapped up in cloaks; 
Where the splenetic mortal, disordered in brain, 

Talks of his disease in the medical strain, 

Bathes himself and besmokes, and in hope of a cure, 
Can exquisite tortures with patience endure. 

From this cavern, where hags in crowds daily repair, 
And expect to become once more youthful and fair; 

Of virgins a few, a great number who fain, 

Their virginity, lost many years, would regain; 

Where their health to recover, or led by mere fancy, 
Old cits in the stage coach come often from Nancy; 
And of Commercy monks, a most numerous train, 
Who appear from their manners the sons of Lorraine. 


From this place, where languor and spleen still resort, 
By letter at Paris I make my report: 

Though Phoebus forsakes and inspires me no more, 
The aid of the graces and loves I implore; 

I will frankly own they scarce know me by sight, 

But it is to the learned Pallu that I write: 

Alcibiades, too, his injunction has laid, 

Who at court so much grace and such talents displayed, 
Gay, generous, and brave, but prone still to changing, 
From beauty to beauty capriciously ranging; 

Who, like Cupid, possesses the dangerous art, 

Of seducing by gentle persuasion each heart: 

Cured by length of time, or by some serious passion, 


Of falsehood, a vice that’s so much in the fashion; 
In love he appears to have turned out of late, 

A model in every respect quite complete; 

Who such an extraordinary change brought about, 
Let me guess e’er so long I can never find out; 
But illustrious fair one, the power of your eyes 
Must surely be great to have won such a prize: 
Peradventure some women a choice might have made, 
Of a cleverer and more promising blade. 

To Hercules liker in sinew and bone, 

Like Celadon to the soft passion more prone; 

But through the whole world could she ever find 
One worthier of love amongst all human kind? 


For where, dearest madam, can you e’er hope to meet, 
One that’s like him, a friend, both reserved and discreet? 
In whom the old courtier’s politeness refined, 

With the graces and sprightliness of youth is combined, 
Whose converse all mortals must equally please, 

With vivacity mixing an elegant ease; 

Whose natural vein of true humor and wit, 

Must the taste of all ranks and all geniuses fit: 

And does he not merit the praise of the nation, 

Who after three whole years of negotiation, 

That formality proud, and those airs ne’er contracted, 
Which envoys assume when affairs are transacted? 

In this picture faithful from flattery free, 

Must not every eye Alcibiades see? 


THE NATURE OF PLEASURE. 


How long shall bigots, by false zeal grown rude, 
All humankind from Paradise exclude? 

To virtue mortals shall they then excite, 

By sermons which make even fair virtue fright? 
Shall preachers then in Calvin’s footsteps tread, 
Who thinks God like himself by anger led? 
Some tyrant minister, elate and proud, 

I see methinks amidst a slavish crowd, 

Dictate with savage air what rage inspires, 

A milder government my soul requires. 

Timon thinks virtue nothing loves below, 

But Christian’s nature should not sure forego. 
God’s mercy I adore, revere His law, 

Approach Him mortals with a grateful awe. 
Hark how you’re called by nature’s voice benign, 
Through joys and pleasures to the power divine. 
The treasures of His wisdom ne’er were known, 
Matter by motion He directs alone; 

But man by pleasure to conduct He knows, 
Learn to enjoy the bliss His hand bestows. 
Pleasure existence gave to humankind, 

It actuates body, and inspires the mind. 
Whether soft slumbers close your weary eyes, 
Or morn to rouse you gilds the Orient skies, 

Or if by hunger pressed, you seek for fare, 

The painful waste of labor to repair; 

Or if by Cupid’s genial power you’re led 

To taste the pleasures of the nuptial bed; 

In every circumstance the power divine 
Delight’s blest balm can with your wants combine. 
Man is impelled to act by joy alone, 

All other motives are to him unknown. 

Did not our souls alluring pleasure draw, 

Who would submit to Hymen’s rigid law? 


What Beauty would not sorely curse her doom, 
Condemned a child to carry in her womb, 

To bear excruciating pangs and throes, 

An infant nurse, and feel a mother’s woes? 

His wayward imbecility to shield, 

And after to his youthful sallies yield. 

Enjoying pleasure in each state and hour, 

Mortals acknowledge God’s eternal power. 

But wherefore, said I, in your joys alone? 

Even in your woes God’s wisdom is made known. 
That sense so quick of danger and of harm, 

That guard forever prompt to take the alarm, 
Cries out incessantly of hurt beware, 

Defend your lives, preserve your health with care. 
No quarter self-love can with zealots find, 

They style it hell-born foe to humankind. 
Wretches traduce not of God’s gifts the best, 
Love comes from Heaven, God means to make us blest. 
From self to sons, to countrymen descends 

Our love; but most of all we love our friends. 
Love like a soul can even our souls inspire, 

They soar to Heaven above on wings of fire. 


God gives to man at once severe and kind, 
Passions to raise to noble deeds the mind. 
They’re dangerous gifts, although ‘twas Heaven that gave, 
The abuse destroys, the prudent use can save. 
That mortal I don’t pity, but admire, 

Who knows to check by reason each desire; 
Who shunning man, to God devotes his mind, 
Nor asks to know perfidious humankind; 
Who loving God with all his heart and might, 
Shuns lawful pleasures for more high delight. 
If of his cross he’s proud, of fasting vain, 

Yet still in secret weary of his pain, 

If he condemns the world from which he fled, 
Rails at all ties, and at the marriage-bed; 


We do not in such pride and rancor trace 

The friend of God, but foe to human race; 
Through his austerity and monkish spleen, 
Regret of pleasure he foregoes is seen. 
Heaven which bestowed on every man a heart 
To animate it, must desires impart. 

The modern Stoic would each wish control, 
And of its very essence rob my soul. 

God, we are told, rules with an iron rod, 

Like a fierce Turk obeyed at every nod, 

Who hires to guard his brows from dire disgrace, 
Eunuchs, the outcasts of the human race. 

You who at nature level all your rage, 

Have you not read the ancient’s moral page? 
In Peleus’s daughters, Peleus worn and old, 
As in a glass, your folly you behold. 


They thought both time and nature to subdue, 
And youthful vigor in their sire renew: 

They slew, and left him weltering in his gore, 
The prime of life attempting to restore. 
Stoics herein behold your frightful form, 

You nature murder, striving to reform. 

From use of good, felicity must rise, 

Ruin from its abuse, so say the wise. 
Petronius’s pleasures I’d avoid no less, 

Than Epictetus’s austere excess. 

Fatal to happiness is either scheme, 

Bliss never yet was found in the extreme. 
Declaimer subtile, I don’t therefore say, 

That man to all his passions should give way; 
I would this fiery courser’s speed restrain, 
And stem this torrent pouring o’er the plain, 
Its headlong rage by banks and dams command, 
Nor suffer it to overflow my land. 

Winds purify the air, no tempest raise; 
Scorch us not sun, but light with kindly rays. 


God, to all beings that exist a friend, 

Your care to instincts which you gave extend. 
The taste of friendship, social tie of hearts, 

The love of study, solitude, and arts; 

These are my passions, at all time my mind 
Could in their charms attractive comfort find. 
When on the banks of Main two rogues in place, 
Who often broke the laws of human race; 

When two commissioned thieves, by avarice led, 
Upon me all their rage malignant shed; 

Then learned ease was my delight alone, 

I cultivated arts to them unknown. 


“Twas thus Jove’s son his cares with music eased 
His lowing herds when wily Cacus seized. 

He still continued his harmonious strain, 
Thieves strove to interrupt the song in vain. 

That man is born to a propitious fate, 

Who to the muse his time can dedicate; 

He from the tuneful art derives repose, 

The muse his anguish soothes, dispels his woes: 
He laughs at all the follies of mankind, 

And from his lyre a sure relief can find. 


THE UTILITY OF SCIENCES TO PRINCES. 


TO THE PRINCE ROYAL OF PRUSSIA, SINCE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


FEW kings, my prince, can with enlightened mind 
Instruct the people to their care consigned; 

Few Antoninuses on earth appear, 

For since that hero to all Rome so dear, 

Since great Aurelius, wonder of his age, 

Who shone as monarch, warrior, and sage, 

Did ever king like him the truth explore, 

Like him give ear to sacred wisdom’s lore? 

But two or three of those who wore a crown, 
Were held philosophers of high renown; 

Others appear as vulgar to your eyes, 

The tyrant slaves of pleasure you despise, 

Who burdened earth, or else destruction hurled, 
Slept on the throne, or wide laid waste the world. 
The world can’t see them in a proper light, 

To reign is the grand art, if courts say right. 
But what’s this art so boasted of by kings? 
What are of all their policy the springs? 

He speaks the word, and all around obey; 

Just as he smiles or frowns, they’re sad or gay. 
Is it then hard to play the monarch’s part? 

Is then to govern slaves so great an art? 


But error’s cup break with a manly hand, 
Repel the flattering, fawning, craving band, 
Aspiring prelates’ wily arts defeat, 

Justice secure upon her awful seat, 

From learned bodies vain debates to chase, 
And make vain sophistry to truth give place; 
To instruct at once the learned, and support, 
These are the glories of the Prussian court; 
High station’s lustre ignorance can deface, 


Which joined to grandeur makes even grandeur base. 
A formal envoy of the king of Spain 

Two English artists importuned in vain, 

For leave, upon a mountain’s top to state, 

By a barometer, air’s real weight. 

The envoy could with ease have helped the schools, 
But, though a fool, he thought the artists fools, 
Shall I the folly of a pope reveal? 

Show cardinals, with apostolic zeal, 

Teaching mankind in their illustrious codes, 
“Twas sinful to believe the antipodes. 

How many kings and sultans dire alarms 

Have felt at an eclipse and dreaded charms? 

A monarch who to indolence gives way 

Is by the vilest wretches led astray. 

Star-gazers, chemists, and dull monks, contrive 
To bubble him, and on his folly thrive. 

By avarice to alchemists betrayed, 

He thinks each piece with treasures will be paid; 
The astrologer he asks, if heaven benign 
Permits to go to council, or to dine; 

As knavish monks direct, he God adores, 

And to escape from hell gives up his stores. 


Such kings we should no more than idols prize; 
Idols who see not, though endowed with eyes. 
A king who has both sense and talents rare, 

We justly to the Almighty may compare. 
Knowledge of arts, ‘tis true, should not alone 
Distinguish him who sits upon a throne. 

Of all the kings in sacred history named, 

Who for his royal virtues was most famed? 
“Twas Solomon, by God himself inspired, 
Beloved in Sion, by the world admired; 

Ruled by a sage, his subjects all were blessed, 
Of all earth yields they were by trade possessed: 
His navy visited each distant shore, 


And still new wealth to famed Judea bore: 

Thus fleets to Bordeaux, and to London, bring 
All Asia’s treasures at returning spring, 

To him not dazzled by so bright a throne, 

The art to enjoy what he possessed was known. 
“Tis thus wise monarchs o’er their subjects reign; 
Knowledge, if not to prudence joined, is vain. 

A monarch should not, amidst a thousand cares, 
Neglect for love of money state affairs. 

To you that English monarch’s history’s known, 
James, of that name the first who filled the throne, 
Who in sad exile let his nephew die, 

Though he could necessary aid supply; 

His nephew’s wrongs the king should have redressed, 
Relieved the German towns by force oppressed; 
He should, by force, insulting foes have quelled, 
And between nations a just balance held: 

Not as a doctor, labor to be great, 

And tracts pedantic to Christ dedicate. 


No king of parts in pedantry delights, 

He justly thinks, and like a hero fights: 

Such Julian was, ill-known to vulgar eyes, 
Dreaded, yet loved, and though a warrior, wise: 
Such Cesar, who to all things great aspired, 

Who conquered Rome, and was by Rome admired: 
Your model he had been in every art, 

Had he not banished justice from his heart. 


EPISTLE IN ANSWER TO A LETTER, WITH 
WHICH, UPON HIS ACCESSION TO THE 
THRONE, THE KING OF PRUSSIA HONORED 
THE AUTHOR. 


BECOME a monarch, dost thou condescend 
Still to regard a poet as a friend? 

Just when that happy morn’s auspicious ray 
To the world promises so bright a day, 

A day that proves thee good as well as great, 
Dost thou resolve to make my bliss complete? 
Oh, truly royal soul above all pride! 

By thine my want of greatness is supplied: 
Superior to all prepossession weak, 

The language of the heart you nobly speak. 
The generous sentiments your lines express, 
Show you were born the human race to bless. 
Illustrious prince, whose virtues we admire, 
Triumphant reign, as you have penned with fire, 
Continue by thy reign the world to bless. 
Prevailing vice each king swears to repress; 
But you by oaths your sacred promise bind, 
Arts to protect, and love the human kind. 

And thou, whose worth did persecuted shine; 
Deemed atheist, blessed with wisdom’s lore divine; 
Martyr to reason, against whom combined 
Fell envy’s furious rage with error blind; 
Return, who speak the truth, fear nothing now; 
The crown adorns a philosophic brow. 


That gold amassed, the life-blood of each state, 
Which unemployed precipitates their fate; 
Poured out discreetly by his prudent hand, 
Revives and spreads abundance through the land. 


He aims not idly to amuse the sight 

With useless soldiers of gigantic height; 
Through every clime with care preposterous sought, 
Colossuses of war too dearly bought; 

Courage and ardor used alone to prize, 

He judges not of soldiers by their size. 

Thus thinks the just, the wise thus rules a state; 
But more’s required to make man truly great: 
Who does what right and equity ordain, 

Makes but a step immortal praise to gain; 

The just is oft austere, oft sad the wise, 

In other sentiments true greatness lies; 

The conqueror’s dreaded, and esteemed the sage, 
But benefactors every heart engage; 

“Tis not in time their glory to deface, 

Their names renowned reach every future race. 
What fame to him can great exploits impart, 
Who reigns triumphant in each subject’s heart? 
Trajan, not far from Ganges’ stream renowned, 
In chains the hands of thirty monarchs bound; 
And yet from conquest he derives no fame, 
His goodness has immortalized his name. 
Ne’er for Jerusalem in ashes laid 

Was homage to the name of Titus paid. 
Beloved by all men he was truly great. 

Oh, you, who such bright virtue emulate, 

A virtue more heroic still display, 

And ne’er like Titus, weep to lose a day. 


EPISTLE TO THE KING, PRESENTED TO HIS 
MAJESTY AT THE CAMP BEFORE 
FREIBURG. 


KING of benign, but of undaunted heart, 

As brave as mild, and prudent without art, 
Whither do you precipitately go? 

The fever escaping you provoke the foe! 

You haste to Freiburg, Peyronie in vain 

Strove your impetuous ardor to restrain. 

To risk your precious life, great king, beware. 
Fields suit not him who wants physician’s care. 
When laurels bind the conquering hero’s brow, 
Some care of health he surely may allow. 

Zeal spoke, but from you no attention drew, 
Deaf to advice, you to the combat flew; 
Inclement seasons with the foes conspire, 

You brave the seasons and the cannon’s fire: 
Your headlong courage fills with dread the state, 
But your foes dread it as they dread their fate. 
Give to Vienna, not to Paris fear, 

Make us rejoice to whom you are so dear; 

The hero they admire and love, once more 

To loving subjects graciously restore. 

A sage has said the only good below, 

The only solid bliss that mortals know, 

Springs from the tender sympathy of hearts, 
From the blest transports friendship’s force imparts; 
How happy then must be the monarch’s fate, 
Who’s loved by every member of the state! 


How blessed the king whose throne’s each subject’s breast! 
This bliss enjoy, by thee it is possessed. 

To Paris’s ramparts even from Alsace bound 

Approach, you’! hear the voice of love resound. 


Subjects you’ ll see whose bosoms transports fire, 
Blessing the hero whom their souls admire. 

Do you not see how on their knees they fall, 

How on your face are fixed the eyes of all, 

How our hearts leap with transport at the sight 

Of our loved king? This triumph’s your delight. 
Kings dragged like slaves, through an insulting throng 
Led to the capitol in chains along, 

Those glittering chariots, priests, that warlike host, 
That senate which made earth oppressed its boast. 
Wretches from the procession to the tomb 

Sent, were the triumphs both of pride and Rome: 
Yours is love’s triumph, and its glory pure, 

Their time effaced, yours ever will endure; 

They shocked mankind, the sinking world you raise. 
In you His image God on earth displays, 

In the blessed age of gold you had been king, 
Enjoy the days of happiness you bring, 

May peace forever bless their happy course, 

Peace makes blest days, the glorious, martial force. 
May she still hear the victor’s voice well-known, 
He combated for us and her alone. 


ON THE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES. 


THE cedar which so long defied the rage 

Of winds and storms, now sinks upon the ground; 
That cedar which could flourish even in age, 

And with its boughs o’ershade the states around. 
The stroke is given, the cedar dies, 

And on the plain extended lies. 


Behold the king of kings supreme in power, 

Death from his brow has thirty diadems torn; 

His power extensive’s vanished in an hour, 

Crowns can’t preserve the men by whom they’re worn. 
Oh, haughty race! oh, race august! 

You now are levelled with the dust. 


The tomb absorbs his very name, 

He’s now no longer the renowned; 

That he once reigned is all his fame, 

No courtiers now his praise resound. 

Thus kings, when once life’s breath is fled, 
Are numbered with the vulgar dead. 


Ah! wherefore did he not his squadrons head, 
Where Eugene deluged deep the ensanguined field; 
His numerous cohorts by their monarch led, 

Had made the allied army quit the field. 


Their arms the Empire had upheld, 
And the invading Turks repelled. 


Had he not idly loitered in a town, 

And none but his own chiefs with dread inspired; 
Had he to pull the haughty sultan down, 

Warm with ambition’s noble flame aspired: 


Had he fell Turkish rage restrained, 

And from his subjects’ blood refrained; 

All war declining like a monarch sage, 

Had he to mankind shown himself a friend; 
With virtue, arts, and plenty, blessed the age, 
And to alarms and discord put an end; 
Revived the peace to Rome once known, 
When great Augustus filled the throne; 

Then fame had round him waved her purple wings. 
With glorious light his head encircled round: 
He had been placed among illustrious kings, 
He had been as a patriot king renowned. 
Happy had been the monarch’s fate, 
Esteemed not only good but great. 


I don’t the harmonious art of verse profane, 
I do not dip my pen in satire’s gall; 

Apollo disapproves the audacious strain, 

I must not one reproachful word let fall. 

I must not by one single line 

Offend a king; the royal power’s divine. 


But sacred truth, impartial goddess fame, 

Thou to whose orders mortals still attend; 

Love of mankind, which does my breast inflame, 
Your needful succor to my genius lend. 

Do you my lays inspire, 

Mortals Ill teach to aspire. 


Monarch, death cites you to that court august, 
Wherein posterity, a judge most sage, 

Shall pass on you a sentence wise and just, 
Trusting the depositions of your age. 

“Tis to posterity alone, 

The real worth of kings is known. 


TO THE QUEEN OF HUNGARY. 


PRINCESS, descended from that noble race 
Which still in danger held the imperial throne, 
Who human nature and thy sex dost grace, 
Whose virtues even thy foes are forced to own. 


The generous French, as fierce as they’re polite, 
Who to true glory constantly aspire; 

Whilst obstinately they against thee fight, 

Thy virtue and great qualities admire. 


The French and Germans leagued by wondrous ties, 
Make Christendom one dismal scene of woe; 

And from their friendship greater ills arise, 

Than e’er did from their longest quarrels flow. 


Thus from the equator and the frozen pole, 

The impetuous winds drive on with headlong force 
Two clouds, which as they on each other roll, 
Forth from their sable skirts the thunder force. 


Do virtuous kings such ruin then ordain? 

A calm they promise, but excite a storm: 
Felicity we hope for from their reign, 

Whilst they with slaughter dire the earth deform. 


Oh! Fleury, wise and venerable sage, 

Whom good ne’er dazzles, danger ne’er alarms; 
Who dost exceed the ancient Nestor’s age: 
Must Europe never cease to be in arms? 


Would thou couldst hold with prudent, steady hand, 
Europa’s balance, shut up Janus’ shrine; 

Make feuds and discords cease at thy command, 
And bring from heaven Astrea, maid divine. 


Would France’s treasures were dispersed no more, 
But prudently within the realm applied; 

Opulence to our cities to restore, 

And make them flourishing on every side. 


You arts from heaven, and from the muses sprung, 
Whom Louis brought triumphant into France; 

Too long your hands are idle, lyres unstrung, 

“Tis time to start from so profound a trance. 


Your labors are of lasting glory sure, 

Whilst warlike pomps, the triumphs of a day, 
Blaze for a moment, never long endure, 

But soon like fleeting shadows pass away. 


INSCRIBED TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WHO SAILED TO 
THE POLAR CIRCLE AND THE EQUATOR, IN 
ORDER TO ASCERTAIN THE FIGURE OF 
THE EARTH. 


OH TRUTH sublime! Urania, heavenly maid! 
Bright emanation of the eternal mind, 

By whom all nature’s secrets are displayed, 
Who ranges the heavens with spirit unconfined; 
Whilst you those heroes o’er the seas attend, 
Sages and ministers of thy sacred laws, 

From the equator to the pole, attend 

The words of one that’s zealous in thy cause. 


On what great business are thy sons intent? 
They mean to pull the veil from nature’s face; 
On most important truths their minds are bent, 
To find earth’s mass, its figure and its space. 


Their voyage has even roused the silent shades, 
I see those Grecian heroes’ ghosts arise, 

Chiefs whom in Colchis the admiring maids 
Beheld in times of yore with ravished eyes. 


Ye argonauts, ye demi-gods of Greece, 

The twins and Orpheus, thou whose sure address 
Found means to win the much-famed golden fleece, 
And fair Medea’s charms divine possess; 


When our famed worthies’ labors you behold, 
Your own exploits you view with conscious shame; 
The brightest glories of the times of old 

Are vanquished and eclipsed by modern fame. 


Whene’er Greece spoke the listening world admired; 
And ever her falsehoods could regard obtain; 

Her writers were by vanity inspired 

Highly to celebrate achievements vain. 


Happy the first in glory’s great career, 
They’re still successful in acquiring fame; 
Whilst those who later in the lists appear, 
By all their efforts scarce procure a name. 


Falsehood in memory’s temple makes abode; 
Engraves there by credulity’s weak hand, 
Annals which must to every age be showed, 
Which as the monuments of truth must stand. 


Those fables, oh! Urania, heavenly maid, 
Those names illustrious, usurped, deface; 
By thee be to the admiring world displayed, 
Of real heroes the illustrious race. 


The Genoese, who the new world first found, 
Cortés who vanquished it, with great surprise 
Seeing our sages earth’s extent sail round, 

In terms like these extolled the enterprise: 

“Our great achievements were by all men praised, 
Our glorious actions none could emulate, 

Those to whom mortals oft have altars raised, 
Were less entitled to the name of great. 


“We have done much, ‘tis true; you have done more; 
Plutus was in America our guide; 

Virtue’s your leader, whilst you earth explore, 

Your breasts resolved in virtue still confide.” 


Whilst thus they spoke, Newton from heaven looked down, 
Newton upon them fixed his piercing eyes, 

And said, “your labors shall my labors crown, 

Like me to glory’s summit you shall rise.” 


Whilst mortals, objects of contempt and scorn, 
Under the yoke of prepossession bend; 

Wretches who might as well have ne’er been born, 
Since ere they learn to live, their lives have end; 
To truth let your immortal spirits soar, 

Pour on all minds bright truth’s refulgent day; 

To you the mighty God whom you adore, 

Has given of His divinity a ray. 


It is His pleasure that you cultivate 

The genius which He only can bestow; 
He that instructs mankind is truly great, 
The noblest object we behold below. 


But above all, that monster, envy, fly, 

And its cursed offspring, which with hellish ire 
Pursues all merit. Envy sure should die, 

In those pure souls who to the heavens aspire. 


Let a vile Zoilus, who carps at all, 

Revile each genius who adorns the age; 

Let him his venal quill still dip in gall, 

Act basely, write with rancor and with rage. 


Copy those blessed spirits — sons of light — 
Who in the empyrean wear a Starry crown; 
Who like the great First Mover from the height 
Of heaven, on mortals look propitious down. 
Paris 

M. de Gervasi 

de Gervasi, M. 


TO M. DE GERVASI, THE PHYSICIAN. 


You returmed to Paris a physician renowned, 

Those you cured of the plague your just praises resound; 
Like Hippocrates’ self you restored the diseased, 
And the pestilence’s rage by your art was appeased; 
At Maisons, meantime, I lay on a sickbed, 

And thought I should in a few moments be dead. 

The grim king of terrors, relentless death, 

Shook his terrible scythe, I was gasping for breath; 
Old Charon pushed forward, with sail and with oar, 
And I thought I should soon see the famed Stygian shore: 
But like Aisculapius you came to my aid, 

And death from his conqueror retreated dismayed. 
Had you undertaken dear Genonville to cure, 

He had from death’s direful attacks been secure; 
He’d have lived, and I still had the pleasure enjoyed 
Of his converse, with which I could never be cloyed, 
And my eyes, which in death had been closed but for you, 
Tears for a lost friend would not each day bedew. 

To you and your care I own myself debtor, 

That of my disease I have now got the better; 

That now all my griefs and afflictions have end, 

That I still am beloved, and I still love my friend; 
Maisons, my physician, I shall now see once more, 
Maisons, the physician, that cured me before; 
Maisons, whose deep science surpasses his age, 

Who rivals in medical skill the Greek sage. 

I hope my last tragedy will not disgust 

The virtuous Sully, as brave as he’s just; 

That his generous heart may find it pleasure 

To see me revived, and intent upon measure; 

And that famed Mariamne’s distress may impart, 
Some tender sensations to his generous heart. 

You gardens of Villars, seats with bliss ever crowned, 
“Twas there I again met the hero renowned; 


Whom peace crowned with olive to his country brings, 
Triumphant and joyous upon victory’s wings: 

There I saw Richelieu gay, the delight of his age, 
Whose wit and vivacity all men engage; 

When Richelieu appears, all my misery ends, 

He’|l soon reunite me to his amiable friends; 

And thou Bolingbroke, by Apollo inspired, 

As an orator, wit, and a statesman admired: 

You to whom I so often have listened before, 

I shall live and improve by your converse once more; 
But what sad idea possesses my mind, 

Shall my mistress, shall my charming mistress be kind? 
Her image was strongly impressed on my heart, 

When I thought I was ready from this world to depart; 
Her virtues, her graces, and her charms divine, 

The pleasures I tasted when I once called her mine, 

In my last moments cherished my amorous fire, 

And my heart’s love possessed when I thought to expire. 
Can she then have forgot me, can she then prove unkind? 
But wretch as I am, why so wanders my mind? 

From death scarce escaped, can love still in my breast, 
Be of all my affections and my reason possessed. 


THE REQUISITES TO HAPPINESS. 


A MAN must think, or else the brute 
May his superior worth dispute; 

A man must love, for were it not 

For love, most hard would be his lot. 


A man must always have a friend, 

To whose advice he may attend; 

Whose friendly sympathy still knows 
Our bliss to increase, assuage Our woes. 


He must at the approach of night, 
Still sup with freedom and delight; 
Drink the best wine, and dainties eat, 
And make before he’s drunk, retreat. 


Each night he must his love declare, 

With raptures to the yielding fair; 

Must when awake her charms adore. 

And when he sleeps must dream them 0’er. 


My friends, you surely will allow, 
That I true bliss have shown you now; 
And when my Sylvia I addressed, 

I soon was of such bliss possessed. 


TO A LADY, VERY WELL KNOWN TO THE 
WHOLE TOWN. 


PHILLIS, how much the times are changed, 
Since in a hack the town you ranged, 
Since without finery or train you shone, 
Conspicuous for your charms alone; 
When though you supped on sorry fare, 
You nectar seemed with gods to share. 
You foolishly to one consigned 

Beauty which might charm all mankind: 
A desperate lover, who for life 
Engaged you when he made his wife. 
You then no treasure did inherit, 

Your beauty was your only merit, 

Your bosom charms divine displayed; 
There Cupid still an ambush laid; 

Your heart was tender, and your mind 
To youthful frolics much inclined. 
With so many charms endued, 

What woman e’er could be a prude? 
That fault, oh! beauty all divine, 

Was very far from being thine; 
Because of favors you were free, 

You were the better liked by me. 

How differently you live, grown great, 
Your life is but the farce of state; 

The hoary porter, who still plies 

At your own door, and tells such lies, 
Is a just emblem of the age, 

His very looks ill-luck presage; 

He thinks the duty of his place is 

To drive away the loves and graces. 
The tender swain’s abashed, afraid 
Your pompous palace to invade. 


When you were young, to my amazement 
I’ve seen them enter at the casement; 

I’ve seen them enter every day, 

And in your chamber nimbly play. 

Not all your carpets, and your plate, 

Not all your proud parade of state, 

Those goblets which so brightly shine, 
Graved by Germain with art divine; 
Those closets nobly furnished, where 
Martin’s exceeds the China ware, 

Your vases of Japan, and all 

The brittle wonders of your hall; 

Your diamond pendants which appear 
With such bright lustre at each ear; 

Your solitaires so dazzling bright, 

Your pomp which strikes the gazer’s sight, 
Are worth one quarter of that bliss, 
Which once you imparted by a kiss. 


FANATICISM. 


ASPASIA, whose heroic mind 
Nobly aspires the truth to find; 
Who in philosophy profound, 

The nature of thy God hath found; 
You know that Being great, supreme, 
From you His emanations beam; 

Of all His works the most complete, 
Your genius shows that He is great; 
You worthy homage to Him pay, 
O’er you weak error bears no sway. 
But as you wisely still reject 

The errors of the godless sect: 
Fanaticism’s rage unblest 

You fly and equally detest; 

You worship the eternal power 
Without false zeal, austerely sour; 
False zeal, which bigot souls inspires, 
And oft with rage destructive fires. 
A subject thus sincere and just, 
Before his monarch’s throne august, 
Free from all servile awe can stand, 
Nor flatter like the courtly band. 


Fanaticism’s frantic flame 

First from religion’s altars came; 
That fiend profanes her rights divine, 
And men with horror fly the shrine. 


Religion, he profanes thy name, 
Thy kindred he presumes to claim; 
From you, that horrid pest of earth 
Pretends that he derives his birth. 
Could such a mother e’er be cursed 
With such a son of fiends the worst? 


Sometimes we in an atheist’s mind 
Humanity’s fairest virtues find; 

Their error always to their heart 

Does not contagion vile impart. 
Desbarreaux was with mildness blest, 
Justice and candor filled his breast: 
The God, with whom he strove in vain 
A senseless combat to maintain, 

His weakness with compassion viewed, 
And with some worth his soul endued. 
I own, I should be much inclined 

To pity him as mad and blind, 

Who in his folly should deny 

That the sun’s rays pervade the sky. 

A man does not so much blaspheme 
Denying God, the judge supreme, 

As when he paints Him to mankind 
As cruel, and to wrath inclined, 
Taking delight in human woes, 

His creatures treating as His foes. 


When man by error is misled, 

When superstition turns his head, 
When that chimera’s baleful force 
Has poisoned pure religion’s source, 
His heart relentless grows, and hard, 
Access to reason is debarred; 

His fury nothing can assuage, 

His justice then is turned to rage; 
No more compunction he can feel, 
But sacrilege commits through zeal. 


In that court, by the French proscribed, 
Whose horrors scarce can be described, 

In that cursed court where truth’s profaned, 
Reason by ignorance enchained; 

The reverend tyrants without shame 


Made Galileo truth disclaim; 
Thy system, oh! illustrious sage, 
Abjure, to calm their barbarous rage. 


In the most silent hour of night 

See Paris filled with dire affright; 
See carnage raging all around, 
Thousands expiring on the ground; 
Brothers by brothers slain, expire, 
The son assassinates the sire; 
Against the husband see the wife 
In frenzy turn the murderous knife; 
Inhuman priests their rage excite, 
In blood and slaughter they delight. 


Noted for manners mild, and mirth, 

Can the French owe to these their birth? 
You Jansenists and Molinists, who 

Each other with such hate pursue; 

Who fierce disputes and contests hold, 
As Grecian sophists did of old; 

Fear lest your quarrels should once more 
Occasion bloodshed as before. 

With less of furious rage contend, 

You know not where your jars may end. 


The Grecian sages you despise, 

Though by the world reputed wise; 

Their ignorance dark as shades of night, 

Is dissipated by your light: 

But though such guides were weak and blind, 
Though oft they might mislead mankind, 
They ne’er made persecution rage; 

Copy their moderation sage. 

Their various errors you may blame, 

But let your mildness be the same. 


Ye wretches, would you comprehend 
Religion’s nature and its end, 

Behold Marseilles, when every gale 

Did pestilence and death exhale, 

When the tomb swallowed up the dead, 
The land when ruin overspread 

The towns of citizens, the plains 
Deprived of the industrious swains, 

And Terror filled each neighboring state, 
Lest they should share its hapless fate. 


The good Belzuns then strove to save 
His flock from the devouring grave: 
Langeron prodigal of breath, 

Braved all the fierce attacks of death; 
While you strained hard with labor vain 
Your trivial dogmas to sustain; 

And all your conferences were full 

Of Father Quesnel, and the bull; 

Points, by the knowing valued not, 

And which will shortly be forgot. 


Must we, to instruct the human race, 
Humanity itself deface? 

Must hatred’s torch light on the way, 
Lest we from sacred truth should stray? 
The man who can compassion show, 
Whose heart can feel another’s woe, 
Can by example virtue teach, 

Seems most persuasively to preach. 
The pedant, with o’erweening pride, 
Intent to argue and decide, 

Who blows up persecution’s flame, 
A vile impostor we should name. 


ON PEACE CONCLUDED IN 1736. 


AETNA within its cavern dire, 

Thunder conceals and liquid fire; 

On earth the fiery torrent pours, 

And its inhabitants devours, 

Your steps, afflicted Dryads, turn 

From dreary plains which always burn; 
Those caverns where hell seems to breathe 
In fire and sulphur from beneath; 

Those gulfs which to Tartarus bend, 

Their furious floods incessant send. 


More fierce and terrible the Po 

Makes its fierce stream its banks o’erflow; 
Pours through the plain its furious waves, 
Foams, and with dreadful uproar raves: 

It spreads destruction through the plain, 
Fright, terror, death, compose its train; 
And through Ferrara’s fire conveys 

The spoils of nations to the seas. 


This war where elements contend, 

Which heaven’s expanse with fury rend; 
These shocks from which all nature quakes, 
With which earth’s solid basis shakes: 
Scourges of heaven which oft appear 

To hang o’er this sad hemisphere; 


Are all disasters much less dire, 

Than statesmen who too high aspire; 
From them less desolation springs, 
Than from the dangerous feuds of kings. 


From India’s verge to Gallia’s shore, 
One family the sun rolls o’ er: 


O’er this love only still should reign, 

And union amongst all maintain. 

Mortals, you’re bound by sacred tie, 
Therefore those cruel arms lay by; 

Can you advantage gain by fight? 

Can you in havoc find delight? 

When you’re sunk in death’s dismal gloom, 
What bliss expect you in the tomb? 


Those soldiers well deserve applause, 
Who combat in their country’s cause; 
But you for hire your lives expose, 
You’re paid to combat others’ foes: 
You die to prop some tyrant’s throne, 
Some tyrant to your eyes unknown; 
You are hired assassins to defend 
Lords, who ill pay you in the end. 


Such are those greedy birds of prey, 
Those animals which man obey, 
Who can their native fierceness tame, 
And teach them to pursue their game. 
The sounding horn excites their rage, 
And makes them ardent to engage; 


They headlong pour upon the game, 
Not led by interest, choice, or fame; 
The victory they strive to gain, 
Although no prize they can obtain. 


Italy, climate of delight, 

How much you suffered by the fight! 
With desolation covered 0’ er, 

You’re Europe’s garden now no more! 
An army of confederate powers, 

With greediness your crops devours; 
Although the cursed, destructive band, 
Vowed to avenge your injured land: 


Ravaged and desolate you fight 
To assert a foreign master’s right. 


Let kings be armed, yet discords cease, 
Let them all reign like gods of peace; 
Let them the thunder bear on high, 

But never launch it through the sky. 
The faithful shepherd, who befriends 
His flock, and with due care attends; 
By care and diligence obtains 

The applause of all the neighboring swains: 
Unpitied may that shepherd die, 

Who lets his flocks neglected lie, 

Who can his fleecy care expose, 

To perish by the wolves, their foes. 


In that king’s fame, can I take part, 
Whose frenzy stabs me to the heart: 
A king, at whose capricious will, 

My heart’s blood I’m obliged to spill? 


When I’m by indigence oppressed, 
Diseased, deprived of needful rest; 
Say, shall my lot more blessed appear, 
When I our prince’s glories hear; 
Shall my distresses all be o’er, 

If German plains are drenched in gore? 
Colbert, whose praises we resound, 
Who planted arts on Gallic ground, 
France shall revere you as a Sage; 
Posterity in every age 

Shall own you born the land to bless. 
And Louvois be applauded less, 
Louvois, who with ambition dire, 

Set the Palatinate on fire; 

And Holland to destroy aspired, 

Had with his fury fate conspired. 


Let Louis, even in decline, 

Still as the greatest monarch shine; 
But may he wisely fame acquire, 

Not to the conqueror’s wreath aspire; 
Louis in peace claims just applause, 
His subjects all revere his laws; 

Their happiness from Louis springs — 
Louis, the greatest, best of kings. 

July 3, 1717 


SULLY 
Abbé Chaulieu 
Chaulieu, Abbé 


TO ABBE CHAULIEU. 


SULLY, 

July 3, 1717 

TO THEE who dost in lyric lays 

Rival the famed Anacreon’s praise, 

Who dost voluptuous pleasure preach, 

And by your life free living teach; 

Thou blessed with such a tuneful mind, 

That when to bed by gout confined, 

Thy lute there yields as pleasing sounds 

As at a feast where mirth abounds — 

I write to you from Sully, where Chapelle lived, that is, got drunk for two 
years together. I wish he had left something of his poetical talent in this 
castle; it would be very convenient for those who undertake to write to you. 
But as we are told that he bequeathed it entirely to you, I was obliged to 
have recourse to magic, of which you have frequently made mention. 
Then searching all the castle round, 

Soon as the darkest tower I found, 

I called upon gay Chapelle’s sprite 

From realms where reigns eternal night. 

To the infernal gods I made 

No offering when I called the shade, 

Like knaves who erst in servile days, 

Loudly sang forth their godhead’s praise; 

Or Endor’s witch whose cursed art 

With terror struck Saul’s dastard heart, 

Who thought the devil before his eyes 

Had made the prophet’s spectre rise. 

But we can raise a bard from hell, 

Without a magic rite or spell: 

A song alone must sure suffice, 

To make a poet’s ghost arise; 

I thus addressed him: “Much loved friend, 

Chapelle, from Pluto’s realms ascend. 

A poet wants your kindly aid, 


A poet now invokes your shade. 

Yet we are told, propitious gods 

Have raised you to the blessed abodes, 
And placed you ‘twixt the powers divine, 
That over verse preside, and wine. 
Therefore, kind Chapelle, much loved friend, 
From realms above on earth descend.” 
This prayer familiarly addressed, 

Was heard with favor by the blessed, 
Though it to merit had no claim, 

But being offered in your name. 

Before me Chapelle stood confessed, 
With transport glowed my ravished breast; 
In one hand he held forth the lyre, 

Which charmed so oft the heavenly choir, 
Gassendi’s works he with him brought, 
With various, well-framed systems fraught; 
He on Bachaunon leaning walked, 

And with him of his journey talked; 

A journey which, whilst he recited, 

All those that heard him were delighted. 

I asked him by what art he, during his residence in our world, 
Touching his lyre could always please 
With flowing numbers, and with ease, 
Which nature only could impart, 

Which ne’er were faulty found by art? 

He said: “By love and wine alone, 

To me the power of verse was known. 

To witty Chaulieu for a time, 

I taught the happy art to rhyme; 

To you he should in turn impart 

The precepts of the tuneful art.” 

July 26, 1717 


PARIS 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 


SIR: — 

I should never have thought that such a man as you could have any faith in 
spirits, and still less that you could believe what they say when they return 
from God knows where. The Epicurean philosophers, to whose sect you say 
I belong, have, thank heaven, enabled me to doubt of the reality of 
Chapelle’s apparition, and equally to distrust the insinuations of his shade, 
of your politeness, and of my own self-love, which you have with great 
address endeavored to interest upon this occasion. Among many other good 
reasons which should induce you to distrust this apparition, you have in 
yourself an essential one, which should determine you to give it no sort of 
credit, as it did me. 

Do not believe a lying shade, 

Who bids you learn the poet’s trade 

From me, so much below you; 

Such progress you have in it made, 

That only Phoebus’ heavenly aid 

Can now new light bestow you. 

This is all I can say in answer to the prettiest letter that ever was written, a 
letter whose flattery I should not listen to, and whose brilliancy of 
imagination deters me from attempting to answer it in form, as the answer 
would, in all likelihood, be unworthy of a pupil of Chapelle, to whom you 
might very possibly show it, as you have so great an intimacy with him 
forty years after his death. 

But though I distrust my head, I am always sure of my heart, and in proof of 
the esteem and affection I have for you, of which you ask me a token that 
cannot be called in question, I shall with the sincerity which I have always 
professed, tell you my real opinion of the affair which you have 
communicated to me. 


PARIS, 
July 26, 1717 
Sept. 2, 1744 


CIREY 
Hénault 


TO PRESIDENT HENAULT, AUTHOR OF AN 
EXCELLENT WORK UPON THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


CIREY, 

Sept. 2, 1744 

GODDESS who dost make blessed the earth, 
Health, who to temperance owest thy birth, 
Who pleasures to the wife dispense, 
Whose joys are governed by good sense, 
Who dost with gilded rays adorn 

Our youth, of life the brilliant morn; 
And oft dost cheer life’s gloomy close 
With calm content and soft repose; 

Oh, health-dispensing goddess, now 
Listen propitious to my vow; 

By thy kind star conduct to rest 

A mortal worthy to be blessed. 

All other gods unite to shed 

Their blessings upon Hénault’s head. 
Will you, who hold the place of all, 
Alone prove deaf to Hénault’s call? 

To sweet society once more, 

And to his noble feats restore 

Hénault, whose happy vein of wit 

Can every taste and genius hit. 

To him your needful succor lend, 

For him time’s rapid course suspend; 

So well he knows time to employ, 

So well divides ‘twixt care and joy. 


Women, enchanted by his ease, 

Have thought he only knew to please; 
Men, who the depth of science sound, 
Have ever thought him most profound; 


The god of jollity and mirth 

Thinks him the merriest soul on earth. 
Immortal as his works, may he 

Live late posterity to see, 

Live long as all the kings, his pen 

So well brings to the view of men, 
Whose characters so well he draws, 
Their deeds relates, explains their laws. 
Since he so many ways has shone, 
Restore his stomach to its tone. 

Of every talent he’s possessed, 

With every virtue glows his breast; 
The art to please is all his own, 

The art to enjoy to him is known; 

All this, however, is a jest, 

If he’s unable to digest. 

I wonder not that Desfontaines, 

Who tires all mortals with his strain, 
Should in his garret midst his lumber 
Of dusty books have easy slumber, 
That he should still be in good case, 
Though void of virtue and of grace. 
Aglaia or Sylvia ne’er invite 

Pedants who without genius write, 
Whose heaped citations readers tire 
Whose writings dulness’ fumes inspire; 
His company all mortals cloys, 

He is reduced to herd with boys. 


Alas! to geniuses alone. 

These indigestions cursed are known. 

After this hymn to the goddess of health, which I have made with the 
utmost sincerity of friendship, permit me, sir, to add to it mentally a short 
Gloria Patri. I have as much occasion for it as you, but I am more solicitous 
about your welfare than my own. May the goddess of health first shower 
down her favors upon you; drink the waters of Plombiéres cheerfully, and 
return with all speed to Cirey before the Austrian hussars enter Lorraine. 


Such folks give no waters to drink but those of the river Styx. Do not forget 
that amongst the multitude of your well-wishers there are two here who 
desire that you should stop awhile in your journey for their sakes. 


CANTO OF AN EPIC POEM. 


COMPOSED BY JEROME CARRE. 
Found among his papers after his decease. 


KING CHARLES was born to undergo, 
Through every stage of life, much woe; 
To education naught he owed; 

Small care was on his youth bestowed; 
Burgundy’s duke, in broils and strife 
Involved him in the prime of life; 

A lawyer at Goness would fain 

Have wrought his ruin by chicane; 
Before a court a crier called him; 

An English chief in battle mauled him: 
He wandered much, and, like poor sinner, 
Oft missed a mass, and oft a dinner; 
Not long in the same place he stayed; 
By mother,+ uncle, friends betrayed, 
And by his mistress; thus unfriended 
Was the poor king, and unattended. 

His Agnes’ heart an English page 
Found means to share as to engage: 

A sorcerer dire, named Conculix, 

By hell inspired, with magic tricks 

His head quite topsy-turvy turned; 

By destiny he long was spurned; 
Hardships to bear was his sad case; 

To bear them well God gave him grace. 
The troop of lovers, proud and gay, 
Took from that distant tower its way, 
Where Conculix disturbed the brain 

Of Agnes, Bonneau, and their train. 
They marched along that forest wild, 
Which now of Orleans is styled. 

The spouse of Titan, queen of night, 


Rising scarce streaked the shades with light; 
Soldiers they saw on distant ground, 

With doublets short and bonnets round; 
Upon their corselets bright combined 
Leopards and fleurs-de-lis shined. 

The monarch halted when he spied 

The cohort through the forest ride; 

Dunois and Joan some space before 
Advance, the matter to explore. 

Agnes, her arms as lilies white 

Extending, urged the king to flight; 

But virtuous Joan, who straight drew nigh, 
On captives chained soon cast her eye; 
With downcast eyes the earth they viewed, 
Each face sad consternation showed: 
“Alas,” said she, “it plain appears, 

That these are captive cavaliers; 

The voice of duty now commands 

From fetters to unloose their hands: 

Let’s fall on, Bastard, undismayed; 

You’re Dunois, I am Orleans’ maid.” 

This said, they fell with rested lance 

On those who with the chiefs advance; 

So fierce were Dunois and the maid, 

Such fury, too, the ass displayed, 

That all those warriors, filled with fright, 
Nimbly betook themselves to flight. 

Joan then, transported with delight, 
Accosted thus each fettered knight: 
“Knights, who the chains of England wore, 
Thanks to the king, you’re slaves no more; 
Now follow him where’er he goes, 

And wreak just vengeance on his foes.” 
Although this was proposed with grace, 
Distrust still sat on each knight’s face; 

My readers with impatience glow 

Who were these doughty knights to know. 


These knights were blades in Paris known 
For deeds they would not choose to own, 
Who were condemned to plough the seas, 
Which might by all be seen with ease. 
The king this seeing, deeply sighed; 
“These stab me to the heart,” he cried. 
“Do here the English empire claim, 

Are then decrees made in their name? 
The mass is only said for them; 

They can my subjects now condemn.” 
The king came, by compassion led, 

To him who seemed the band to head. 

No felon’s air could eyes shock more; 
His beard a pointed chin curled o’er, 
With strange distortion rolled his eyes 
Replete, more than his mouth, with lies, 
They squinted ever on the ground; 

His eyebrows red most sternly frowned; 
There sat imposture, leagued with fraud; 
Boldness dwelt on his forehead broad, 
Contempt of all remorse and laws, 

His teeth still gnashed, and foamed his jaws. 
Seeing his prince, the knave took care 

To assume an humble, contrite air, 

And framed into some show of grace 
The features of his shocking face. 

The mastiff impudent and sour, 
Hoarse-throated, eager to devour, 

Thus fawns when he his master spies, 
Licks both his hands, and crouching lies; 
Grows mild, although by nature rude, 
And humbly cringes for his food. 

Or Satan has been painted so, 

When just ‘scaped from the realms below; 
He horns and tail hides from the eyes, 
And in an anchorite’s disguise, 

Like lecherous monk in secret goes, 


Sister discreet to tempt, or Rose. 

The king of France, by such grimace 
Imposed on, pitied much his case, 

And thinking him by fraud oppressed, 
Words of encouragement addressed. 
“What is your trade,” said he, “and name? 
Say, for what deed deserving blame 
Severe tribunals thus ordain 

That you should plough the angry main?” 


The man condemned, with mournful tone, 
Replied: “Great Sir, my name’s Frélon; 
Nantes is the famous city, where 
These lips first breathed the vital air; 
No mortal e’er loved Jesus more, 
Some time the dress of monks I wore; 
My morals are as pure as theirs; 

The prettiest boys had all my cares; 
Urged by the love of honest praise, 

To virtue I consigned my days; 

Genius at Paris I displayed, 

Famed in the author’s noble trade; 
Dearly L — my writings bought, 

Great I at Place-Maubert am thought; 
There justice never was refused me, 
Though authors often have abused me: 
But impious malice oft would hit me, 
And with the cloister’s vices twit me, 
The world’s, and many cheats beside, 
But I’m by conscience justified.” 

The king, when this account he hears, 
Cries: “Henceforth lay aside your fears; 
And say, are all now bound like you 
To Marseilles, valiant men and true?” 
“Oh, royal Sir,” Frélon replied, 

“Tn all these men you may confide; 

All were alike by nature framed. 


This abbé next me, Guignon named, 

Is, though he otherwise might seem 

To some, most worthy of esteem; 

Nor quarrelsome nor liar he, 

Nor slanderer, but from malice free. 
An humble mien cannot conceal 

In Maucheix7 true religious zeal; 

His ardor, for the truth to show, 

He discipline would undergo. 

When Chaugat# talks on gloss and text, 
Rabbins themselves would be perplexed. 
That lawyer unemployed has taken 
The road to heaven, the bar forsaken. 
In Vaceras§ all virtues meet, 

He’s honest, and his temper’s sweet, 
He’s mild, to charity inclined, 

The love of truth inspires his mind. 

All these who laurels justly claim, 
Who rival Cicero’s great name, 

Oh, dire disgrace and sad to tell! 
Victims like me to envy fell. 

Unjustly to our charge ‘tis laid, 

That we from truth have often strayed: 
From virtue persecution springs, 

You know this truth, oh, best of kings.” 


Whilst thus all faults he strove to hide, 
Two persons grave the monarch spied, 
Whilst each to hide his visage tries, 
“Who are these bashful slaves?” he cries. 
Said Frélon: “There two worthies stand, 
Honest as e’er took oar in hand. 

One’s Fantin, preacher of great name, 
Whom neither rich nor poor can blame; 
To spare the living he thought best, 

The dying robbed whom he confessed. 
T’other’s Brizet,— who nuns directed, 


No favors from them he expected, 

But still their properties would take, 
And only did it for God’s sake: 
Though money he loved not at all, 
He’d not in bad hands have it fall. 

A wretch there meets your royal eye, 
With a long head placed quite awry, 
On number three it often runs, 

He looks like one of Tartuffe’s sons, 
All his cursed tricks his village knows, 
He’s pointed at where’er he goes, 
Such stories of him go about, 

That some are true, I make no doubt, 
But wretches with such malice fraught, 
Are quite below a monarch’s thought. 
This noble band of worthies ends 
With Meaulabelle, my best of friends; 
This the most mean but most devoted 
Of six poor dogs who for me voted; 
He oft quite rapt with thoughts high flown, 
Takes others’ pockets for his own: 

But in his works he is so wise, 

To hide strong truths from feeble eyes; 
Of truth he always had a dread, 

He knows it fools has oft misled; 
Therefore he always would conceal it, 
And never liked much to reveal it. 

The truth I to my prince declare; 
That’s dealing openly and fair. 

All as a hero you excel, 

This to posterity I’ Il tell. 

The victims of black calumny 

Protect, as you have made them free; 
Save the good from the wicked’s snare, 
To pay us, and revenge, take care, 
And here Frélon his word does plight, 
We all will in your favor write.” 


Then at the English much he railed, 
Who had so long in France prevailed; 
Spoke loudly for the Salic law, 

And swore that he his pen would draw; 
Would save the state by it alone, 

And prop his injured monarch’s throne. 
The king admired his skill profound, 
Looked kindly upon all around; 

Telling them with most gracious air, 
They all should his protection share. 
Fair Agnes sympathy expressed, 
Emotions tender filled her breast: 

Her heart was good; the female mind, 
By love, to mercy is inclined; 

The heroine and the rigid prude 

With virtue are not so endued. 

“Tt needs,” said she, “must be confessed, 
This day these wretches have been blessed; 
Since they behold your royal face, 
Freedom smiles on their happy race. 
Too much the judges now presume, 
Without their prince to fix men’s doom; 
All law my lover should ordain, 

Their sentence is both void and vain.” 
But Joan, less tender, told the king, 
They all deserved alike to swing; 

That all who were of Frélon’s trade, 
Public examples should be made. 
Dunois, more prudent and more wise, 
Like warrior deeply skilled, replies: 
“Soldiers we lack to assert our right, 
Limbs are most needful in a fight; 
Limbs these men have, and as things stand, 
Whilst we by arms would win the land, 
Whilst combats are our only care, 
Writing we may contrive to spare: 
Then let us lift the fraudful band, 


And with a musket arm each hand; 
Who used the pen, should henceforth wield 
The warrior’s arms in tented field.” 
Dunois’ advice the king liked well; 
The band before him prostrate fell, 
They sighed, a flood of tears they shed, 
Then to a yard they all were led, 
Before the banquet-house, where all 
The courtiers, in a gorgeous hall, 
Waited on Charles, and on the fair, 
And drank and feasted, void of care. 
Agnes to Bonneau gave command, 
With plenty to regale the band; 

And not one soul of them complained, 
For well they fared with what remained. 
The time of supper gayly spent, 

To bed the king and Agnes went. 

Next day with great surprise they rose, 
Finding they all had lost their clothes; 
Her jewels Agnes sought with care, 
And pearl necklace rich and rare; 

But all in vain; yet what she most 
Regretted, was Charles’ picture lost. 
Bonneau, the purser, could not find 
The treasure to his care consigned; 

It cost him many a heavy groan, 

To see plate, linen, wardrobe, flown. 
The scribbling crew, to thieving bred, 
Who by the gazetteer were led, 

With eager haste, had in the night 
Plundered the court, and taken flight. 


They all with Plato were agreed, 

That soldiers luxury don’t need; 

Then through by-path their way they win, 
And share the booty at an inn; 

There they a tract composed profound, 


For morals and for doctrine sound; 
Pleasure and wealth it taught to scorn, 
And showed that man for man was born; 
That, born equals, they should share 
God’s gifts, and all their burdens bear; 
And that, to make their lot more blessed, 
Goods should in common be possessed. 
“Twas soon exposed to public view, 
Enriched with notes and comments, too, 
Wrote with religious, good intent, 

With preface and advertisement. 

The royal household, quite distressed, 
Was, the meantime, deprived of rest; 
Through every forest and each plain 
They ran about, but all in vain. 

Thus Phineus erst whom Thrace obeyed, 
And thus neas were afraid, 

When harpies, fluttering on the wing, 
Seized on the dinner of each king. 
Agnes and Dorothea now, 

Their charms to cover knew not how: 
Poor Bonneau grieved in such a strain, 
From laughter they could scarce refrain: 
“Ah,” cried he, “we such loss ne’er bore 
By war’s sad fortune heretofore; 

The rogues took all; our monarch’s mind 
Too much to mercy is inclined; 

Thus his indulgence is repaid; 

We gain this by the scribbling trade.” 
Agnes, compassionate and mild, 

Who on each turn of fortune smiled, 

In answer said: “My dear Bonneau, 
Take not the thing in dudgeon so; 

Do not from hence conceive a spite 

To learning, and to those that write: 

For I could many authors name, 

Whom Envy’s self could scarce defame; 


Who still prove faithful to the throne, 
Do good, but never make it known; 
Whose song to virtue gives the prize, 
Who practise it before our eyes; 

Who, on the public good intent, 

To instruct as well as charm are bent; 
These are beloved, though some are drones, 
Industrious bees our country owns.” 
Bonneau replies: “‘Tis mighty fine; 
But yet, methinks, the king should dine, 
And I cannot, as I’m a sinner, 

Without the money find a dinner.” 
They comfort him, with courage rare 
All strive their sufferings to repair; 
Then to the town they make retreat, 
And to the castle, noble seat 

Of Charles, and of his gallant knights, 
Whither good cheer with wine invites. 
The knights were but half-clad at best, 
The ladies were but simply dressed; 
They entered harassed, sight most odd, 
Bare one foot, t’other badly shod. 


EPISTLE ON THE NEWTONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. TO THE MARCHIONESS OF 
CHATELET. 


IMMORTAL Emily, most powerful mind, 
Pallas of France, and glory of thy kind; 
Surpassing age, even in the bloom of youth, 
The pupil, friend, of Newton and of truth; 

Thy fires transpierce me, and thy charms control; 
I feel the force, the brightness of thy soul! 

To thee attracted, I renounce the bays 

Sought on the stage, while yet I lived on praise, 
My wit, corrected, roves not as before, 

Of vain applause idolatrous no more! 

Let earth-born Rufus with resentment rave, 
And drag his senseless fury to the grave. 

In rhyme still straining coldly to enclose 

Some trivial thoughts that would depreciate prose, 
That harmless thunder let him hurl at me, 
Which first his rage for others might decree. 

To blast my fame let pedant Zoilus seek, 

And spread unmeaning malice once a week; 
With me their envy withers in the bud; 

I see no tracks imprinted in the mud. 
Philosophy, all charming, powerful queen, 
Lifts the wise mind above corroding spleen. 


Happy on high where Newton now remains, 
Knows he on earth if enmity yet reigns? 

Not more than he my enemies I know, 

While truth august invites me from below. 
Already see she opes the gate of day! 

The lists I enter, and pursue my way! 

The massy whirlpools heaving still for place, 
Heaped without rule, and moving without space, 


Those learned phantoms vanish from my sight, 
And day comes on me with her genuine light! 
That vast expanse, of being the abode, 

Space that contains the immensity of God, 

Sees in her breast this bounded system move, 

Of planets, worlds beneath us and above, 

Whose whole extent so wondrous to our sense, 

Is but a point, an atom in the immense. 

God speaks, and chaos at His voice subsides, 

In various orbs the mighty mass divides; 

At once they gravitate, they strive to fall, 

One centre seeking which attracts them all. 

That soul of nature, that all moving spring, 

Lay long concealed, an unregarded thing; 

Till Newton’s compass moving through the space 
Measures all nature, and discovers place. 

The famous laws of motion are surveyed, 

Drawn back the veil, the heavens are all displayed. 
His learned hand unfolds the glittering robe 

That clothes yon lucid, animated globe, 

Which guides the seasons and which rules the day, 
Mine eyes distinguish each emitted ray. 

With purple, azure, emerald and rose, 

The immortal tissue of his habit glows. 


Each emanation in pure substance bears 

The various colors that all nature wears; 

Those blended tints illuminate our eyes, 

Give life to matter, fill the expanded skies. 
Eternal powers, who, near the King of kings, 
Burn with His fires, and cover with your wings 
His throne; O say! when viewing Newton’s plan, 
Were you not jealous of that wondrous man? 
The sea, too, hears him! with stupendous dance 
I see the humid element advance! 

Towards heaven it rises; heaven attracts it high: 
But central power, more potent, as more nigh, 


Each effort stops: the sea recoils; it roars; 
Sinks in its bed, and rolls against the shores. 
Ye comets, dreaded like the bolts of Jove, 

In vast ellipses regularly move! 

Cease with your motions mortals to affright: 
Remount, descend near the great orb of light: 
Elance your fires; fly, and as each appears, 
Restore the vigor of exhausted spheres. 
Thou, sister of the sun, who in the skies, 

Of dazzled sages mocked the feeble eyes; 
Newton has marked the limits of thy race, 
March on, illumine night, we know thy place. 
Earth, change thy form; let the great law of matter 
Depress thy poles, and heighten the equator. 
Avoid, thou pole, that fixed to sight appears, 
The frozen chariot of the northern bears; 
Embrace in each of thy immense careers, 
Almost three hundred centuries of years. 


How beautiful these objects! how the mind 
Flies to those truths enlightened and refined! 
Yes, in the breast of God, it may rejoice, 

And, far from matter, hear the Eternal’s voice. 
Thou whom that voice familiarly invites, 

Say, even in youth, the season of delights, 

How hast thou dared, in spite of custom’s force, 
To move so boldly through so vast a course? 

To follow Newton in that boundless road, 
Where nature’s lost, and everything but God? 
Pursuing thee I venture to advance, 

And bring home truth, that wanderer, to France. 
While Algarotti, sure to please and teach, 
Conducts the stranger to the Latian beach, 

With native flowers adorns the beauteous maid, 
And Tiber wonders at such worth displayed; 

I grasp the compass, and the outlines trace, 
And with coarse crayons imitate her face. 


The immortal fair all simple, noble, grand, 
Should I attempt it, my unskilful hand, 
To her, as thee, no lustre could impart, 
Above all praise, and far above my art. 


The Philosophical Works 
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Voltaire was imprisoned in The Bastille for eleven months in 1717 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND 








Anonymous Translation, 1894 


Lettres philosophiques, a series of twenty-four essays written by Voltaire 
based on his experiences living in England between 1726 and 1729, was 
published first in English in 1733 and then in French the following year, 
though it was seen as an attack on the French system of government and 
was rapidly suppressed. The text flatteringly analyses England the 
perspective of an outsider, as Voltaire’s depictions of aspects of English 
culture, society and government are often given favourable treatment in 
comparison to their French equivalents. 

Voltaire first addresses religion in Letters 1—7. In the first four letters, the 
author explores in depth the Quakers, their customs, their beliefs, and their 
history. He appreciates the simplicity of their rituals. In particular, he 
praises their lack of baptism (“we are not of opinion that the sprinkling 
water on a child’s head makes him a Christian”), the lack of communion 
(“‘How! no communion?’ said I. ‘Only that spiritual one,’ replied he, ‘of 
hearts’”), and the lack of priests (“‘You have, then, no priests?’ said I to 
him. ‘No, no, friend,’ replies the Quaker, ‘to our great happiness’”), but still 
expresses concern regarding the manipulative nature of organised religion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Francois Marie Arouet, who called himself Voltaire, was the son of 
Francois Arouet of Poitou, who lived in Paris, had given up his office of 
notary two years before the birth of this his third son, and obtained some 
years afterwards a treasurer’s office in the Chambre des Comptes. Voltaire 
was born in the year 1694. He lived until within ten or eleven years of the 
outbreak of the Great French Revolution, and was a chief leader in the 
movement of thought that preceded the Revolution. Though he lived to his 
eighty-fourth year, Voltaire was born with a weak body. His brother 
Armand, eight years his senior, became a Jansenist. Voltaire when ten years 
old was placed with the Jesuits in the Collége Louis-le-Grand. There he 
was taught during seven years, and his genius was encouraged in its bent for 
literature; skill in speaking and in writing being especially fostered in the 
system of education which the Jesuits had planned to produce capable men 
who by voice and pen could give a reason for the faith they held. Verses 
written for an invalid soldier at the age of eleven won for young Voltaire the 
friendship of Ninon l’Enclos, who encouraged him to go on writing verses. 
She died soon afterwards, and remembered him with a legacy of two 
thousand livres for purchase of books. He wrote in his lively school-days a 
tragedy that afterwards he burnt. At the age of seventeen he left the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand, where he said afterwards that he had been taught nothing 
but Latin and the Stupidities. He was then sent to the law schools, and saw 
life in Paris as a gay young poet who, with all his brilliant liveliness, had an 
aptitude for looking on the tragic side of things, and one of whose first 
poems was an “Ode on the Misfortunes of Life.” His mother died when he 
was twenty. Voltaire’s father thought him a fool for his versifying, and 
attached him as secretary to the Marquis of Chateauneuf; when he went as 
ambassador to the Hague. In December, 1713, he was dismissed for his 
irregularities. In Paris his unsteadiness and his addiction to literature 
caused his father to rejoice in getting him housed in a country chateau with 
M. de Caumartin. M. de Caumartin’s father talked with such enthusiasm of 
Henri IV. and Sully that Voltaire planned the writing of what became his 
Henriade, and his “History of the Age of Louis XIV.,” who died on the 1st 
of September, 1715. 


Under the regency that followed, Voltaire got into trouble again and 
again through the sharpness of his pen, and at last, accused of verse that 
satirised the Regent, he was locked up — on the 17th of May, 1717 — in 
the Bastille. There he wrote the first two books of his Henriade, and 
finished a play on Cdipus, which he had begun at the age of eighteen. He 
did not obtain full liberty until the 12th of April, 1718, and it was at this 
time — with a clearly formed design to associate the name he took with 
work of high attempt in literature — that Francois Marie Arouet, aged 
twenty-four, first called himself Voltaire. 

Voltaire’s Gi:dipe was played with success in November, 1718. A few 
months later he was again banished from Paris, and finished the Henriade 
in his retirement, as well as another play, Artémise, that was acted in 
February, 1720. Other plays followed. In December, 1721, Voltaire visited 
Lord Bolingbroke, who was then an exile from England, at the Chateau of 
La Source. There was now constant literary activity. From July to October, 
1722, Voltaire visited Holland with Madame de Rupelmonde. After a 
serious attack of small-pox in November, 1723, Voltaire was active as a 
poet about the Court. He was then in receipt of a pension of two thousand 
livres from the king, and had inherited more than twice as much by the 
death of his father in January, 1722. But in December, 1725, a quarrel, 
fastened upon him by the Chevalier de Rohan, who had him waylaid and 
beaten, caused him to send a challenge. For this he was arrested and lodged 
once more, in April, 1726, in the Bastille. There he was detained a month; 
and his first act when he was released was to ask for a passport to England. 

Voltaire left France, reached London in August, 1726, went as guest to 
the house of a rich merchant at Wandsworth, and remained three years in 
this country, from the age of thirty-two to the age of thirty-five. He was 
here when George I. died, and George II. became king. He published here 
his Henriade. He wrote here his “History of Charles XII.” He read 
“Gulliver’s Travels” as a new book, and might have been present at the first 
night of The Beggar’s Opera. He was here whet Sir Isaac Newton died. 

In 1731 he published at Rouen the Lettres sur les Anglais, which 
appeared in England in 1733 in the volume from which they are here 
reprinted. 

H.M. 


LETTER I. — ON THE QUAKERS 


I was of opinion that the doctrine and history of so extraordinary a people 
were worthy the attention of the curious. To acquaint myself with them I 
made a visit to one of the most eminent Quakers in England, who, after 
having traded thirty years, had the wisdom to prescribe limits to his fortune 
and to his desires, and was settled in a little solitude not far from London. 
Being come into it, I perceived a small but regularly built house, vastly 
neat, but without the least pomp of furniture. The Quaker who owned it 
was a hale, ruddy-complexioned old man, who had never been afflicted 
with sickness because he had always been insensible to passions, and a 
perfect stranger to intemperance. I never in my life saw a more noble or a 
more engaging aspect than his. He was dressed like those of his persuasion, 
in a plain coat without pleats in the sides, or buttons on the pockets and 
sleeves; and had on a beaver, the brims of which were horizontal like those 
of our clergy. He did not uncover himself when I appeared, and advanced 
towards me without once stooping his body; but there appeared more 
politeness in the open, humane air of his countenance, than in the custom of 
drawing one leg behind the other, and taking that from the head which is 
made to cover it. “Friend,” says he to me, “I perceive thou art a stranger, 
but if I can do anything for thee, only tell me.” “Sir,” said I to him, bending 
forwards and advancing, as is usual with us, one leg towards him, “T flatter 
myself that my just curiosity will not give you the least offence, and that 
you’ll do me the honour to inform me of the particulars of your religion.” 
“The people of thy country,” replied the Quaker, “are too full of their bows 
and compliments, but I never yet met with one of them who had so much 
curiosity as thyself. Come in, and let us first dine together.” I still 
continued to make some very unseasonable ceremonies, it not being easy to 
disengage one’s self at once from habits we have been long used to; and 
after taking part in a frugal meal, which began and ended with a prayer to 
God, I began to question my courteous host. I opened with that which good 
Catholics have more than once made to Huguenots. “My dear sir,” said I, 
“were you ever baptised?” “I never was,” replied the Quaker, “nor any of 
my brethren.” “Zounds!” say I to him, “you are not Christians, then.” 
“Friend,” replies the old man in a soft tone of voice, “swear not; we are 
Christians, and endeavour to be good Christians, but we are not of opinion 


that the sprinkling water on a child’s head makes him a Christian.” 
“Heavens!” say I, shocked at his impiety, “you have then forgot that Christ 
was baptised by St. John.” “Friend,” replies the mild Quaker once again, 
“swear not; Christ indeed was baptised by John, but He himself never 
baptised anyone. We are the disciples of Christ, not of John.” I pitied very 
much the sincerity of my worthy Quaker, and was absolutely for forcing 
him to get himself christened. “Were that all,” replied he very gravely, “we 
would submit cheerfully to baptism, purely in compliance with thy 
weakness, for we don’t condemn any person who uses it; but then we think 
that those who profess a religion of so holy, so spiritual a nature as that of 
Christ, ought to abstain to the utmost of their power from the Jewish 
ceremonies.” “O unaccountable!” say I: “what! baptism a Jewish 
ceremony?” “Yes, my friend,” says he, “so truly Jewish, that a great many 
Jews use the baptism of John to this day. Look into ancient authors, and 
thou wilt find that John only revived this practice; and that it had been used 
by the Hebrews, long before his time, in like manner as the Mahometans 
imitated the Ishmaelites in their pilgrimages to Mecca. Jesus indeed 
submitted to the baptism of John, as He had suffered Himself to be 
circumcised; but circumcision and the washing with water ought to be 
abolished by the baptism of Christ, that baptism of the Spirit, that ablution 
of the soul, which is the salvation of mankind. Thus the forerunner said, ‘I 
indeed baptise you with water unto repentance; but He that cometh after me 
is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he shall baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ Likewise Paul, the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, writes as follows to the Corinthians, ‘Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the Gospel;’ and indeed Paul never baptised but two persons 
with water, and that very much against his inclinations. He circumcised his 
disciple Timothy, and the other disciples likewise circumcised all who were 
willing to submit to that carnal ordinance. But art thou circumcised?” 
added he. “I have not the honour to be so,” say I. “Well, friend,” continues 
the Quaker, “thou art a Christian without being circumcised, and I am one 
without being baptised.” Thus did this pious man make a wrong but very 
specious application of four or five texts of Scripture which seemed to 
favour the tenets of his sect; but at the same time forgot very sincerely an 
hundred texts which made directly against them. I had more sense than to 
contest with him, since there is no possibility of convincing an enthusiast. 
A man should never pretend to inform a lover of his mistress’s faults, no 


more than one who is at law, of the badness of his cause; nor attempt to win 
over a fanatic by strength of reasoning. Accordingly I waived the subject. 

“Well,” said I to him, “what sort of a communion have you?” “We have 
none like that thou hintest at among us,” replied he. “How! no 
communion?” said I. “Only that spiritual one,” replied he, “of hearts.” He 
then began again to throw out his texts of Scripture; and preached a most 
eloquent sermon against that ordinance. He harangued in a tone as though 
he had been inspired, to prove that the sacraments were merely of human 
invention, and that the word “sacrament” was not once mentioned in the 
Gospel. “Excuse,” said he, “my ignorance, for I have not employed a 
hundredth part of the arguments which might be brought to prove the truth 
of our religion, but these thou thyself mayest peruse in the Exposition of our 
Faith written by Robert Barclay. It is one of the best pieces that ever was 
penned by man; and as our adversaries confess it to be of dangerous 
tendency, the arguments in it must necessarily be very convincing.” I 
promised to peruse this piece, and my Quaker imagined he had already 
made a convert of me. He afterwards gave me an account in few words of 
some singularities which make this sect the contempt of others. “Confess,” 
said he, “that it was very difficult for thee to refrain from laughter, when I 
answered all thy civilities without uncovering my head, and at the same 
time said ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to thee. However, thou appearest to me too well 
read not to know that in Christ’s time no nation was so ridiculous as to put 
the plural number for the singular. Augustus Cesar himself was spoken to 
in such phrases as these: ‘I love thee,’ ‘I beseech thee,’ ‘I thank thee;’ but 
he did not allow any person to call him ‘Domine,’ sir. It was not till many 
ages after that men would have the word ‘you,’ as though they were double, 
instead of ‘thou’ employed in speaking to them; and usurped the flattering 
titles of lordship, of eminence, and of holiness, which mere worms bestow 
on other worms by assuring them that they are with a most profound 
respect, and an infamous falsehood, their most obedient humble servants. It 
is to secure ourselves more strongly from such a shameless traffic of lies 
and flattery, that we ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ a king with the same freedom as we 
do a beggar, and salute no person; we owing nothing to mankind but 
charity, and to the laws respect and obedience. 

“Our apparel is also somewhat different from that of others, and this 
purely, that it may be a perpetual warning to us not to imitate them. Others 
wear the badges and marks of their several dignities, and we those of 


Christian humility. We fly from all assemblies of pleasure, from diversions 
of every kind, and from places where gaming is practised; and indeed our 
case would be very deplorable, should we fill with such levities as those I 
have mentioned the heart which ought to be the habitation of God. We 
never swear, not even in a court of justice, being of opinion that the most 
holy name of God ought not to be prostituted in the miserable contests 
betwixt man and man. When we are obliged to appear before a magistrate 
upon other people’s account (for law-suits are unknown among the 
Friends), we give evidence to the truth by sealing it with our yea or nay; and 
the judges believe us on our bare affirmation, whilst so many other 
Christians forswear themselves on the holy Gospels. We never war or fight 
in any case; but it is not that we are afraid, for so far from shuddering at the 
thoughts of death, we on the contrary bless the moment which unites us 
with the Being of Beings; but the reason of our not using the outward sword 
is, that we are neither wolves, tigers, nor mastiffs, but men and Christians. 
Our God, who has commanded us to love our enemies, and to suffer without 
repining, would certainly not permit us to cross the seas, merely because 
murderers clothed in scarlet, and wearing caps two foot high, enlist citizens 
by a noise made with two little sticks on an ass’s skin extended. And when, 
after a victory is gained, the whole city of London is illuminated; when the 
sky is in a blaze with fireworks, and a noise is heard in the air, of 
thanksgivings, of bells, of organs, and of the cannon, we groan in silence, 
and are deeply affected with sadness of spirit and brokenness of heart, for 
the sad havoc which is the occasion of those public rejoicings.” 


LETTER Il. — ON THE QUAKERS 


Such was the substance of the conversation I had with this very singular 
person; but I was greatly surprised to see him come the Sunday following 
and take me with him to the Quakers’ meeting. There are several of these 
in London, but that which he carried me to stands near the famous pillar 
called The Monument. The brethren were already assembled at my entering 
it with my guide. There might be about four hundred men and three 
hundred women in the meeting. The women hid their faces behind their 
fans, and the men were covered with their broad-brimmed hats. All were 
seated, and the silence was universal. I passed through them, but did not 
perceive so much as one lift up his eyes to look at me. This silence lasted a 
quarter of an hour, when at last one of them rose up, took off his hat, and, 
after making a variety of wry faces and groaning in a most lamentable 
manner, he, partly from his nose and partly from his mouth, threw out a 
strange, confused jumble of words (borrowed, as he imagined, from the 
Gospel) which neither himself nor any of his hearers understood. When 
this distorter had ended his beautiful soliloquy, and that the stupid, but 
greatly edified, congregation were separated, I asked my friend how it was 
possible for the judicious part of their assembly to suffer such a babbling? 
“We are obliged,” says he, “to suffer it, because no one knows when a man 
rises up to hold forth whether he will be moved by the Spirit or by folly. In 
this doubt and uncertainty we listen patiently to everyone; we even allow 
our women to hold forth. Two or three of these are often inspired at one 
and the same time, and it is then that a most charming noise is heard in the 
Lord’s house.” “You have, then, no priests?” say I to him. “No, no, friend,” 
replies the Quaker, “to our great happiness.” Then opening one of the 
Friends’ books, as he called it, he read the following words in an emphatic 
tone:—”’God forbid we should presume to ordain anyone to receive the 
Holy Spirit on the Lord’s Day to the prejudice of the rest of the brethren.’ 
Thanks to the Almighty, we are the only people upon earth that have no 
priests. Wouldst thou deprive us of so happy a distinction? Why should we 
abandon our babe to mercenary nurses, when we ourselves have milk 
enough for it? These mercenary creatures would soon domineer in our 
houses and destroy both the mother and the babe. God has said, ‘Freely you 
have received, freely give.’ Shall we, after these words, cheapen, as it were, 


the Gospel, sell the Holy Ghost, and make of an assembly of Christians a 
mere shop of traders? We don’t pay a set of men clothed in black to assist 
our poor, to bury our dead, or to preach to the brethren. These offices are 
all of too tender a nature for us ever to entrust them to others.” “But how is 
it possible for you,” said I, with some warmth, “to know whether your 
discourse is really inspired by the Almighty?” “Whosoever,” says he, “shall 
implore Christ to enlighten him, and shall publish the Gospel truths he may 
feel inwardly, such an one may be assured that he is inspired by the Lord.” 
He then poured forth a numberless multitude of Scripture texts which 
proved, as he imagined, that there is no such thing as Christianity without 
an immediate revelation, and added these remarkable words: “When thou 
movest one of thy limbs, is it moved by thy own power? Certainly not; for 
this limb is often sensible to involuntary motions. Consequently he who 
created thy body gives motion to this earthly tabernacle. And are the 
several ideas of which thy soul receives the impression formed by thyself? 
Much less are they, since these pour in upon thy mind whether thou wilt or 
no; consequently thou receivest thy ideas from Him who created thy soul. 
But as He leaves thy affections at full liberty, He gives thy mind such ideas 
as thy affections may deserve; if thou livest in God, thou actest, thou 
thinkest in God. After this thou needest only but open thine eyes to that 
light which enlightens all mankind, and it is then thou wilt perceive the 
truth, and make others perceive it.” “Why, this,” said I, “is Malebranche’s 
doctrine to a tittle.” “I am acquainted with thy Malebranche,” said he; “he 
had something of the Friend in him, but was not enough so.” These are the 
most considerable particulars I learnt concerning the doctrine of the 
Quakers. In my next letter I shall acquaint you with their history, which 
you will find more singular than their opinions. 


LETTER Ill. — ON THE QUAKERS 


You have already heard that the Quakers date from Christ, who, according 
to them, was the first Quaker. Religion, say these, was corrupted a little 
after His death, and remained in that state of corruption about sixteen 
hundred years. But there were always a few Quakers concealed in the 
world, who carefully preserved the sacred fire, which was extinguished in 
all but themselves, until at last this light spread itself in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was torn to pieces by the intestine 
wars which three or four sects had raised in the name of God, that one 
George Fox, born in Leicestershire, and son to a silk-weaver, took it into his 
head to preach, and, as he pretended, with all the requisites of a true apostle 
— that is, without being able either to read or write. He was about twenty- 
five years of age, irreproachable in his life and conduct, and a holy 
madman. He was equipped in leather from head to foot, and travelled from 
one village to another, exclaiming against war and the clergy. Had his 
invectives been levelled against the soldiery only he would have been safe 
enough, but he inveighed against ecclesiastics. Fox was seized at Derby, 
and being carried before a justice of peace, he did not once offer to pull off 
his leathern hat, upon which an officer gave him a great box of the ear, and 
cried to him, “Don’t you know you are to appear uncovered before his 
worship?” Fox presented his other cheek to the officer, and begged him to 
give him another box for God’s sake. The justice would have had him 
sworn before he asked him any questions. “Know, friend,” says Fox to him, 
“that I never swear.” The justice, observing he “thee’d” and “thou’d” him, 
sent him to the House of Correction, in Derby, with orders that he should be 
whipped there. Fox praised the Lord all the way he went to the House of 
Correction, where the justice’s order was executed with the utmost severity. 
The men who whipped this enthusiast were greatly surprised to hear him 
beseech them to give him a few more lashes for the good of his soul. There 
was no need of entreating these people; the lashes were repeated, for which 
Fox thanked them very cordially, and began to preach. At first the 
spectators fell a-laughing, but they afterwards listened to him; and as 
enthusiasm is an epidemical distemper, many were persuaded, and those 
who scourged him became his first disciples. Being set at liberty, he ran up 
and down the country with a dozen proselytes at his heels, still declaiming 


against the clergy, and was whipped from time to time. Being one day set 
in the pillory, he harangued the crowd in so strong and moving a manner, 
that fifty of the auditors became his converts, and he won the rest so much 
in his favour that, his head being freed tumultuously from the hole where it 
was fastened, the populace went and searched for the Church of England 
clergyman who had been chiefly instrumental in bringing him to this 
punishment, and set him on the same pillory where Fox had stood. 

Fox was bold enough to convert some of Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers, 
who thereupon quitted the service and refused to take the oaths. Oliver, 
having as great a contempt for a sect which would not allow its members to 
fight, as Sixtus Quintus had for another sect, Dove non si chiamava, began 
to persecute these new converts. The prisons were crowded with them, but 
persecution seldom has any other effect than to increase the number of 
proselytes. These came, therefore, from their confinement more strongly 
confirmed in the principles they had imbibed, and followed by their gaolers, 
whom they had brought over to their belief. But the circumstances which 
contributed chiefly to the spreading of this sect were as follows: — Fox 
thought himself inspired, and consequently was of opinion that he must 
speak in a manner different from the rest of mankind. He thereupon began 
to writhe his body, to screw up his face, to hold in his breath, and to exhale 
it in a forcible manner, insomuch that the priestess of the Pythian god at 
Delphos could not have acted her part to better advantage. Inspiration soon 
became so habitual to him that he could scarce deliver himself in any other 
manner. This was the first gift he communicated to his disciples. These 
aped very sincerely their master’s several grimaces, and shook in every 
limb the instant the fit of inspiration came upon them, whence they were 
called Quakers. The vulgar attempted to mimic them; they trembled, they 
spake through the nose, they quaked and fancied themselves inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. The only thing now wanting was a few miracles, and 
accordingly they wrought some. 

Fox, this modern patriarch, spoke thus to a justice of peace before a large 
assembly of people: “Friend, take care what thou dost; God will soon 
punish thee for persecuting His saints.” This magistrate, being one who 
besotted himself every day with bad beer and brandy, died of an apoplexy 
two days after, the moment he had signed a mittimus for imprisoning some 
Quakers. The sudden death with which this justice was seized was not 
ascribed to his intemperance, but was universally looked upon as the effect 


of the holy man’s predictions; so that this accident made more converts to 
Quakerism than a thousand sermons and as many shaking fits could have 
done. Oliver, finding them increase daily, was desirous of bringing them 
over to his party, and for that purpose attempted to bribe them by money. 
However, they were incorruptible, which made him one day declare that 
this religion was the only one he had ever met with that had resisted the 
charms of gold. 

The Quakers were several times persecuted under Charles II.; not upon a 
religious account, but for refusing to pay the tithes, for “theeing” and 
“thouing” the magistrates, and for refusing to take the oaths enacted by the 
laws. 

At last Robert Barclay, a native of Scotland, presented to the King, in 
1675, his “Apology for the Quakers,” a work as well drawn up as the 
subject could possibly admit. The dedication to Charles II. is not filled with 
mean, flattering encomiums, but abounds with bold touches in favour of 
truth and with the wisest counsels. “Thou hast tasted,” says he to the King 
at the close of his epistle dedicatory, “of prosperity and adversity; thou 
knowest what it is to be banished thy native country; to be overruled as well 
as to rule and sit upon the throne; and, being oppressed, thou hast reason to 
know how hateful the Oppressor is both to God and man. If, after all these 
warnings and advertisements, thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
heart, but forget Him who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up 
thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely great will be thy condemnation. 

“Against which snare, as well as the temptation of those that may or do 
feed thee and prompt thee to evil, the most excellent and prevalent remedy 
will be, to apply thyself to that light of Christ which shineth in thy 
conscience, which neither can nor will flatter thee nor suffer thee to be at 
ease in thy sins, but doth and will deal plainly and faithfully with thee, as 
those that are followers thereof have plainly done. — Thy faithful friend 
and subject, Robert Barclay.” 

A more surprising circumstance is, that this epistle, written by a private 
man of no figure, was so happy in its effects, as to put a stop to the 
persecution. 


LETTER IV. — ON THE QUAKERS 


About this time arose the illustrious William Penn, who established the 
power of the Quakers in America, and would have made them appear 
venerable in the eyes of the Europeans, were it possible for mankind to 
respect virtue when revealed in a ridiculous light. He was the only son of 
Vice-Admiral Penn, favourite of the Duke of York, afterwards King James 
II. 

William Penn, at twenty years of age, happening to meet with a Quaker 
in Cork, whom he had known at Oxford, this man made a proselyte of him; 
and William being a sprightly youth, and naturally eloquent, having a 
winning aspect, and a very engaging carriage, he soon gained over some of 
his intimates. He carried matters so far, that he formed by insensible 
degrees a society of young Quakers, who met at his house; so that he was at 
the head of a sect when a little above twenty. 

Being returned, after his leaving Cork, to the Vice-Admiral his father, 
instead of falling upon his knees to ask his blessing, he went up to him with 
his hat on, and said, “Friend, I am very glad to see thee in good health.” 
The Vice-Admiral imagined his son to be crazy, but soon finding he was 
turned Quaker, he employed all the methods that prudence could suggest to 
engage him to behave and act like other people. The youth made no other 
answer to his father, than by exhorting him to turn Quaker also. At last his 
father confined himself to this single request, viz., “that he should wait 
upon the King and the Duke of York with his hat under his arm, and should 
not ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ them.” William answered, “that he could not do these 
things, for conscience’ sake,” which exasperated his father to such a degree, 
that he turned him out of doors. Young Pen gave God thanks for permitting 
him to suffer so early in His cause, after which he went into the city, where 
he held forth, and made a great number of converts. 

The Church of England clergy found their congregations dwindle away 
daily; and Penn being young, handsome, and of a graceful stature, the court 
as well as the city ladies flocked very devoutly to his meeting. The 
patriarch, George Fox, hearing of his great reputation, came to London 
(though the journey was very long) purely to see and converse with him. 
Both resolved to go upon missions into foreign countries, and accordingly 


they embarked for Holland, after having left labourers sufficient to take care 
of the London vineyard. 

Their labours were crowned with success in Amsterdam, but a 
circumstance which reflected the greatest honour on them, and at the same 
time put their humility to the greatest trial, was the reception they met with 
from Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine, aunt to George I. of Great Britain, a 
lady conspicuous for her genius and knowledge, and to whom Descartes 
had dedicated his Philosophical Romance. 

She was then retired to the Hague, where she received these Friends, for 
so the Quakers were at that time called in Holland. This princess had 
several conferences with them in her palace, and she at last entertained so 
favourable an opinion of Quakerism, that they confessed she was not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. The Friends sowed likewise the good seed in 
Germany, but reaped very little fruit; for the mode of “theeing” and 
“thouing” was not approved of in a country where a man is perpetually 
obliged to employ the titles of “highness” and “excellency.” William Penn 
returned soon to England upon hearing of his father’s sickness, in order to 
see him before he died. The Vice-Admiral was reconciled to his son, and 
though of a different persuasion, embraced him tenderly. William made a 
fruitless exhortation to his father not to receive the sacrament, but to die a 
Quaker, and the good old man entreated his son William to wear buttons on 
his sleeves, and a crape hatband in his beaver, but all to no purpose. 

William Penn inherited very large possessions, part of which consisted in 
Crown debts due to the Vice-Admiral for sums he had advanced for the sea 
service. No moneys were at that time more insecure than those owing from 
the king. Penn was obliged to go more than once, and “thee” and “thou” 
King Charles and his Ministers, in order to recover the debt; and at last, 
instead of specie, the Government invested him with the right and 
sovereignty of a province of America, to the south of Maryland. Thus was 
a Quaker raised to sovereign power. Penn set sail for his new dominions 
with two ships freighted with Quakers, who followed his fortune. The 
country was then called Pennsylvania from William Penn, who there 
founded Philadelphia, now the most flourishing city in that country. The 
first step he took was to enter into an alliance with his American 
neighbours, and this is the only treaty between those people and the 
Christians that was not ratified by an oath, and was never infringed. The 
new sovereign was at the same time the legislator of Pennsylvania, and 


enacted very wise and prudent laws, none of which have ever been changed 
since his time. The first is, to injure no person upon a religious account, 
and to consider as brethren all those who believe in one God. 

He had no sooner settled his government, but several American 
merchants came and peopled this colony. The natives of the country, 
instead of flying into the woods, cultivated by insensible degrees a 
friendship with the peaceable Quakers. They loved these foreigners as 
much as they detested the other Christians who had conquered and laid 
waste America. In a little time a great number of these savages (falsely so 
called), charmed with the mild and gentle disposition of their neighbours, 
came in crowds to William Penn, and besought him to admit them into the 
number of his vassals. It was very rare and uncommon for a sovereign to be 
“thee’d” and “thou’d” by the meanest of his subjects, who never took their 
hats off when they came into his presence; and as singular for a 
Government to be without one priest in it, and for a people to be without 
arms, either offensive or defensive; for a body of citizens to be absolutely 
undistinguished but by the public employments, and for neighbours not to 
entertain the least jealousy one against the other. 

William Penn might glory in having brought down upon earth the so 
much boasted golden age, which in all probability never existed but in 
Pennsylvania. He returned to England to settle some affairs relating to his 
new dominions. After the death of King Charles II., King James, who had 
loved the father, indulged the same affection to the son, and no longer 
considered him as an obscure sectary, but as a very great man. The king’s 
politics on this occasion agreed with his inclinations. He was desirous of 
pleasing the Quakers by annulling the laws made against Nonconformists, 
in order to have an opportunity, by this universal toleration, of establishing 
the Romish religion. All the sectarists in England saw the snare that was 
laid for them, but did not give into it; they never failing to unite when the 
Romish religion, their common enemy, is to be opposed. But Penn did not 
think himself bound in any manner to renounce his principles, merely to 
favour Protestants to whom he was odious, in opposition to a king who 
loved him. He had established a universal toleration with regard to 
conscience in America, and would not have it thought that he intended to 
destroy it in Europe, for which reason he adhered so inviolably to King 
James, that a report prevailed universally of his being a Jesuit. This 
calumny affected him very strongly, and he was obliged to justify himself in 


print. However, the unfortunate King James II., in whom, as in most 
princes of the Stuart family, grandeur and weakness were equally blended, 
and who, like them, as much overdid some things as he was short in others, 
lost his kingdom in a manner that is hardly to be accounted for. 

All the English sectarists accepted from William III, and his Parliament 
the toleration and indulgence which they had refused when offered by King 
James. It was then the Quakers began to enjoy, by virtue of the laws, the 
several privileges they possess at this time. Penn having at last seen 
Quakerism firmly established in his native country, went back to 
Pennsylvania. His own people and the Americans received him with tears 
of joy, as though he had been a father who was returned to visit his 
children. All the laws had been religiously observed in his absence, a 
circumstance in which no legislator had ever been happy but himself. After 
having resided some years in Pennsylvania he left it, but with great 
reluctance, in order to return to England, there to solicit some matters in 
favour of the commerce of Pennsylvania. But he never saw it again, he 
dying in Ruscombe, in Berkshire, in 1718. 

I am not able to guess what fate Quakerism may have in America, but I 
perceive it dwindles away daily in England. In all countries where liberty 
of conscience is allowed, the established religion will at last swallow up all 
the rest. Quakers are disqualified from being members of Parliament; nor 
can they enjoy any post or preferment, because an oath must always be 
taken on these occasions, and they never swear. They are therefore reduced 
to the necessity of subsisting upon traffic. Their children, whom the 
industry of their parents has enriched, are desirous of enjoying honours, of 
wearing buttons and ruffles; and quite ashamed of being called Quakers 
they become converts to the Church of England, merely to be in the fashion. 


LETTER V. — ON THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


England is properly the country of sectarists. Multe sunt mansiones in 
domo patris mei (in my Father’s house are many mansions). An 
Englishman, as one to whom liberty is natural, may go to heaven his own 
way. 

Nevertheless, though every one is permitted to serve God in whatever 
mode or fashion he thinks proper, yet their true religion, that in which a 
man makes his fortune, is the sect of Episcopalians or Churchmen, called 
the Church of England, or simply the Church, by way of eminence. No 
person can possess an employment either in England or Ireland unless he be 
ranked among the faithful, that is, professes himself a member of the 
Church of England. This reason (which carries mathematical evidence with 
it) has converted such numbers of Dissenters of all persuasions, that not a 
twentieth part of the nation is out of the pale of the Established Church. 
The English clergy have retained a great number of the Romish ceremonies, 
and especially that of receiving, with a most scrupulous attention, their 
tithes. They also have the pious ambition to aim at superiority. 

Moreover, they inspire very religiously their flock with a holy zeal 
against Dissenters of all denominations. This zeal was pretty violent under 
the Tories in the four last years of Queen Anne; but was productive of no 
greater mischief than the breaking the windows of some meeting-houses 
and the demolishing of a few of them. For religious rage ceased in England 
with the civil wars, and was no more under Queen Anne than the hollow 
noise of a sea whose billows still heaved, though so long after the storm 
when the Whigs and Tories laid waste their native country, in the same 
manner as the Guelphs and Ghibelins formerly did theirs. It was absolutely 
necessary for both parties to call in religion on this occasion; the Tories 
declared for Episcopacy, and the Whigs, as some imagined, were for 
abolishing it; however, after these had got the upper hand, they contented 
themselves with only abridging it. 

At the time when the Earl of Oxford and the Lord Bolingbroke used to 
drink healths to the Tories, the Church of England considered those 
noblemen as the defenders of its holy privileges. The lower House of 


Convocation (a kind of House of Commons) composed wholly of the 
clergy, was in some credit at that time; at least the members of it had the 
liberty to meet, to dispute on ecclesiastical matters, to sentence impious 
books from time to time to the flames, that is, books written against 
themselves. The Ministry which is now composed of Whigs does not so 
much as allow those gentlemen to assemble, so that they are at this time 
reduced (in the obscurity of their respective parishes) to the melancholy 
occupation of praying for the prosperity of the Government whose 
tranquillity they would willingly disturb. With regard to the bishops, who 
are twenty-six in all, they still have seats in the House of Lords in spite of 
the Whigs, because the ancient abuse of considering them as barons subsists 
to this day. There is a clause, however, in the oath which the Government 
requires from these gentlemen, that puts their Christian patience to a very 
great trial, viz., that they shall be of the Church of England as by law 
established. There are few bishops, deans, or other dignitaries, but imagine 
they are so jure divino; it is consequently a great mortification to them to be 
obliged to confess that they owe their dignity to a pitiful law enacted by a 
set of profane laymen. A learned monk (Father Courayer) wrote a book 
lately to prove the validity and succession of English ordinations. This 
book was forbid in France, but do you believe that the English Ministry 
were pleased with it? Far from it. Those wicked Whigs don’t care a straw 
whether the episcopal succession among them hath been interrupted or not, 
or whether Bishop Parker was consecrated (as it is pretended) in a tavern or 
a church; for these Whigs are much better pleased that the Bishops should 
derive their authority from the Parliament than from the Apostles. The 
Lord Bolingbroke observed that this notion of divine right would only make 
SO many tyrants in lawn sleeves, but that the laws made so many citizens. 
With regard to the morals of the English clergy, they are more regular 
than those of France, and for this reason. All the clergy (a very few 
excepted) are educated in the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, far from 
the depravity and corruption which reign in the capital. They are not called 
to dignities till very late, at a time of life when men are sensible of no other 
passion but avarice, that is, when their ambition craves a supply. 
Employments are here bestowed both in the Church and the army, as a 
reward for long services; and we never see youngsters made bishops or 
colonels immediately upon their laying aside the academical gown; and 
besides most of the clergy are married. The stiff and awkward air 


contracted by them at the University, and the little familiarity the men of 
this country have with the ladies, commonly oblige a bishop to confine 
himself to, and rest contented with, his own. Clergymen sometimes take a 
glass at the tavern, custom giving them a sanction on this occasion; and if 
they fuddle themselves it is in a very serious manner, and without giving the 
least scandal. 

That fable-mixed kind of mortal (not to be defined), who is neither of the 
clergy nor of the laity; in a word, the thing called Abbé in France; is a 
species quite unknown in England. All the clergy here are very much upon 
the reserve, and most of them pedants. When these are told that in France 
young fellows famous for their dissoluteness, and raised to the highest 
dignities of the Church by female intrigues, address the fair publicly in an 
amorous way, amuse themselves in writing tender love songs, entertain their 
friends very splendidly every night at their own houses, and after the 
banquet is ended withdraw to invoke the assistance of the Holy Ghost, and 
call themselves boldly the successors of the Apostles, they bless God for 
their being Protestants. But these are shameless heretics, who deserve to be 
blown hence through the flames to old Nick, as Rabelais says, and for this 
reason I do not trouble myself about them. 


LETTER VI. — ON THE PRESBYTERIANS 


The Church of England is confined almost to the kingdom whence it 
received its name, and to Ireland, for Presbyterianism is the established 
religion in Scotland. This Presbyterianism is directly the same with 
Calvinism, as it was established in France, and is now professed at Geneva. 
As the priests of this sect receive but very inconsiderable stipends from 
their churches, and consequently cannot emulate the splendid luxury of 
bishops, they exclaim very naturally against honours which they can never 
attain to. Figure to yourself the haughty Diogenes trampling under foot the 
pride of Plato. The Scotch Presbyterians are not very unlike that proud 
though tattered reasoner. Diogenes did not use Alexander half so 
impertinently as these treated King Charles II.; for when they took up arms 
in his cause in opposition to Oliver, who had deceived them, they forced 
that poor monarch to undergo the hearing of three or four sermons every 
day, would not suffer him to play, reduced him to a state of penitence and 
mortification, so that Charles soon grew sick of these pedants, and 
accordingly eloped from them with as much joy as a youth does from 
school. 

A Church of England minister appears as another Cato in presence of a 
juvenile, sprightly French graduate, who bawls for a whole morming 
together in the divinity schools, and hums a song in chorus with ladies in 
the evening; but this Cato is a very spark when before a Scotch 
Presbyterian. The latter affects a serious gait, puts on a sour look, wears a 
vastly broad-brimmed hat and a long cloak over a very short coat, preaches 
through the nose, and gives the name of the whore of Babylon to all 
churches where the ministers are so fortunate as to enjoy an annual revenue 
of five or six thousand pounds, and where the people are weak enough to 
suffer this, and to give them the titles of my lord, your lordship, or your 
eminence. 

These gentlemen, who have also some churches in England, introduced 
there the mode of grave and severe exhortations. To them is owing the 
sanctification of Sunday in the three kingdoms. People are there forbidden 
to work or take any recreation on that day, in which the severity is twice as 
great as that of the Romish Church. No operas, plays, or concerts are 
allowed in London on Sundays, and even cards are so expressly forbidden 


that none but persons of quality, and those we call the genteel, play on that 
day; the rest of the nation go either to church, to the tavern, or to see their 
mistresses. 

Though the Episcopal and Presbyterian sects are the two prevailing ones 
in Great Britain, yet all others are very welcome to come and settle in it, 
and live very sociably together, though most of their preachers hate one 
another almost as cordially as a Jansenist damns a Jesuit. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in London, a place more venerable 
than many courts of justice, where the representatives of all nations meet 
for the benefit of mankind. There the Jew, the Mahometan, and the 
Christian transact together, as though they all professed the same religion, 
and give the name of infidel to none but bankrupts. There the Presbyterian 
confides in the Anabaptist, and the Churchman depends on the Quaker’s 
word. 

If one religion only were allowed in England, the Government would 
very possibly become arbitrary; if there were but two, the people would cut 
one another’s throats; but as there are such a multitude, they all live happy 
and in peace. 


LETTER VII. — ON THE SOCINIANS, OR 
ARIANS, OR ANTITRINITARIANS 


There is a little sect here composed of clergymen, and of a few very learned 
persons among the laity, who, though they do not call themselves Arians or 
Socinians, do yet dissent entirely from St. Athanasius with regard to their 
notions of the Trinity, and declare very frankly that the Father is greater 
than the Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a certain orthodox bishop, who, in 
order to convince an emperor of the reality of consubstantiation, put his 
hand under the chin of the monarch’s son, and took him by the nose in 
presence of his sacred majesty? ‘The emperor was going to order his 
attendants to throw the bishop out of the window, when the good old man 
gave him this handsome and convincing reason: “Since your majesty,” says 
he, “is angry when your son has not due respect shown him, what 
punishment do you think will God the Father inflict on those who refuse 
His Son Jesus the titles due to Him?” The persons I just now mentioned 
declare that the holy bishop took a very wrong step, that his argument was 
inconclusive, and that the emperor should have answered him thus: “Know 
that there are two ways by which men may be wanting in respect to me — 
first, in not doing honour sufficient to my son; and, secondly, in paying him 
the same honour as to me.” 

Be this as it will, the principles of Arius begin to revive, not only in 
England, but in Holland and Poland. The celebrated Sir Isaac Newton 
honoured this opinion so far as to countenance it. This philosopher thought 
that the Unitarians argued more mathematically than we do. But the most 
sanguine stickler for Arianism is the illustrious Dr. Clark. This man is 
rigidly virtuous, and of a mild disposition, is more fond of his tenets than 
desirous of propagating them, and absorbed so entirely in problems and 
calculations that he is a mere reasoning machine. 

It is he who wrote a book which is much esteemed and little understood, 
on the existence of God, and another, more intelligible, but pretty much 
contemned, on the truth of the Christian religion. 

He never engaged in scholastic disputes, which our friend calls venerable 
trifles. He only published a work containing all the testimonies of the 


primitive ages for and against the Unitarians, and leaves to the reader the 
counting of the voices and the liberty of forming a judgment. This book 
won the doctor a great number of partisans, and lost him the See of 
Canterbury; but, in my humble opinion, he was out in his calculation, and 
had better have been Primate of all England than merely an Arian parson. 

You see that opinions are subject to revolutions as well as empires. 
Arianism, after having triumphed during three centuries, and been forgot 
twelve, rises at last out of its own ashes; but it has chosen a very improper 
season to make its appearance in, the present age being quite cloyed with 
disputes and sects. The members of this sect are, besides, too few to be 
indulged the liberty of holding public assemblies, which, however, they 
will, doubtless, be permitted to do in case they spread considerably. But 
people are now so very cold with respect to all things of this kind, that there 
is little probability any new religion, or old one, that may be revived, will 
meet with favour. Is it not whimsical enough that Luther, Calvin, and 
Zuinglius, all of them wretched authors, should have founded sects which 
are now spread over a great part of Europe, that Mahomet, though so 
ignorant, should have given a religion to Asia and Africa, and that Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Locke, Mr. Le Clerc, etc., the greatest philosophers, 
as well as the ablest writers of their ages, should scarcely have been able to 
raise a little flock, which even decreases daily. 

This it is to be born at a proper period of time. Were Cardinal de Retz to 
return again into the world, neither his eloquence nor his intrigues would 
draw together ten women in Paris. 

Were Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded his sovereign, and seized upon 
the kingly dignity, to rise from the dead, he would be a wealthy City trader, 
and no more. 


LETTER VIII. — ON THE PARLIAMENT 


The members of the English Parliament are fond of comparing themselves 
to the old Romans. 

Not long since Mr. Shippen opened a speech in the House of Commons 
with these words, “The majesty of the people of England would be 
wounded.” The singularity of the expression occasioned a loud laugh; but 
this gentleman, so far from being disconcerted, repeated the same words 
with a resolute tone of voice, and the laugh ceased. In my opinion, the 
majesty of the people of England has nothing in common with that of the 
people of Rome, much less is there any affinity between their 
Governments. There is in London a senate, some of the members whereof 
are accused (doubtless very unjustly) of selling their voices on certain 
occasions, as was done in Rome; this is the only resemblance. Besides, the 
two nations appear to me quite opposite in character, with regard both to 
good and evil. The Romans never knew the dreadful folly of religious 
wars, an abomination reserved for devout preachers of patience and 
humility. Marius and Sylla, Cesar and Pompey, Anthony and Augustus, 
did not draw their swords and set the world in a blaze merely to determine 
whether the flamen should wear his shirt over his robe, or his robe over his 
shirt, or whether the sacred chickens should eat and drink, or eat only, in 
order to take the augury. The English have hanged one another by law, and 
cut one another to pieces in pitched battles, for quarrels of as trifling a 
nature. The sects of the Episcopalians and Presbyterians quite distracted 
these very serious heads for a time. But I fancy they will hardly ever be so 
silly again, they seeming to be grown wiser at their own expense; and I do 
not perceive the least inclination in them to murder one another merely 
about syllogisms, as some zealots among them once did. 

But here follows a more essential difference between Rome and 
England, which gives the advantage entirely to the latter — viz., that the 
civil wars of Rome ended in slavery, and those of the English in liberty. 
The English are the only people upon earth who have been able to prescribe 
limits to the power of kings by resisting them; and who, by a series of 
struggles, have at last established that wise Government where the Prince is 
all-powerful to do good, and, at the same time, is restrained from 
committing evil; where the nobles are great without insolence, though there 


are no vassals; and where the people share in the Government without 
confusion. 

The House of Lords and that of the Commons divide the legislative 
power under the king, but the Romans had no such balance. The patricians 
and plebeians in Rome were perpetually at variance, and there was no 
intermediate power to reconcile them. The Roman senate, who were so 
unjustly, so criminally proud as not to suffer the plebeians to share with 
them in anything, could find no other artifice to keep the latter out of the 
administration than by employing them in foreign wars. They considered 
the plebeians as a wild beast, whom it behoved them to let loose upon their 
neighbours, for fear they should devour their masters. Thus the greatest 
defect in the Government of the Romans raised them to be conquerors. By 
being unhappy at home, they triumphed over and possessed themselves of 
the world, till at last their divisions sunk them to slavery. 

The Government of England will never rise to so exalted a pitch of glory, 
nor will its end be so fatal. The English are not fired with the splendid folly 
of making conquests, but would only prevent their neighbours from 
conquering. They are not only jealous of their own liberty, but even of that 
of other nations. The English were exasperated against Louis XIV. for no 
other reason but because he was ambitious, and declared war against him 
merely out of levity, not from any interested motives. 

The English have doubtless purchased their liberties at a very high price, 
and waded through seas of blood to drown the idol of arbitrary power. 
Other nations have been involved in as great calamities, and have shed as 
much blood; but then the blood they spilt in defence of their liberties only 
enslaved them the more. 

That which rises to a revolution in England is no more than a sedition in 
other countries. A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey, takes up arms in 
defence of its privileges, when immediately it is stormed by mercenary 
troops, it is punished by executioners, and the rest of the nation kiss the 
chains they are loaded with. The French are of opinion that the government 
of this island is more tempestuous than the sea which surrounds it, which 
indeed is true; but then it is never so but when the king raises the storm — 
when he attempts to seize the ship of which he is only the chief pilot. The 
civil wars of France lasted longer, were more cruel, and productive of 
greater evils than those of England; but none of these civil wars had a wise 
and prudent liberty for their object. 


In the detestable reigns of Charles IX. and Henry III. the whole affair 
was only whether the people should be slaves to the Guises. With regard to 
the last war of Paris, it deserves only to be hooted at. Methinks I see a 
crowd of schoolboys rising up in arms against their master, and afterwards 
whipped for it. Cardinal de Retz, who was witty and brave (but to no 
purpose), rebellious without a cause, factious without design, and head of a 
defenceless party, caballed for caballing sake, and seemed to foment the 
civil war merely out of diversion. The Parliament did not know what he 
intended, nor what he did not intend. He levied troops by Act of 
Parliament, and the next moment cashiered them. He threatened, he begged 
pardon; he set a price upon Cardinal Mazarin’s head, and afterwards 
congratulated him in a public manner. Our civil wars under Charles VI. 
were bloody and cruel, those of the League execrable, and that of the 
Frondeurs ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach the English nation is the 
murder of King Charles I., whom his subjects treated exactly as he would 
have treated them had his reign been prosperous. After all, consider on one 
side Charles I., defeated in a pitched battle, imprisoned, tried, sentenced to 
die in Westminster Hall, and then beheaded. And on the other, the Emperor 
Henry VII., poisoned by his chaplain at his receiving the Sacrament; Henry 
III. stabbed by a monk; thirty assassinations projected against Henry IV., 
several of them put in execution, and the last bereaving that great monarch 
of his life. Weigh, I say, all these wicked attempts, and then judge. 


LETTER IX. — ON THE GOVERNMENT 


That mixture in the English Government, that harmony between King, 
Lords, and commons, did not always subsist. England was enslaved for a 
long series of years by the Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the French 
successively. William the Conqueror particularly, ruled them with a rod of 
iron. He disposed as absolutely of the lives and fortunes of his conquered 
subjects aS an eastern monarch; and forbade, upon pain of death, the 
English either fire or candle in their houses after eight o’clock; whether was 
this to prevent their nocturnal meetings, or only to try, by an odd and 
whimsical prohibition, how far it was possible for one man to extend his 
power over his fellow-creatures. It is true, indeed, that the English had 
Parliaments before and after William the Conqueror, and they boast of 
them, as though these assemblies then called Parliaments, composed of 
ecclesiastical tyrants and of plunderers entitled barons, had been the 
guardians of the public liberty and happiness. 

The barbarians who came from the shores of the Baltic, and settled in the 
rest of Europe, brought with them the form of government called States or 
Parliaments, about which so much noise is made, and which are so little 
understood. Kings, indeed, were not absolute in those days; but then the 
people were more wretched upon that very account, and more completely 
enslaved. The chiefs of these savages, who had laid waste France, Italy, 
Spain, and England, made themselves monarchs. Their generals divided 
among themselves the several countries they had conquered, whence sprung 
those margraves, those peers, those barons, those petty tyrants, who often 
contested with their sovereigns for the spoils of whole nations. These were 
birds of prey fighting with an eagle for doves whose blood the victorious 
was to suck. Every nation, instead of being governed by one master, was 
trampled upon by a hundred tyrants. The priests soon played a part among 
them. Before this it had been the fate of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
Britons, to be always governed by their Druids and the chiefs of their 
villages, an ancient kind of barons, not so tyrannical as their successors. 
These Druids pretended to be mediators between God and man. They 
enacted laws, they fulminated their excommunications, and sentenced to 
death. The bishops succeeded, by insensible degrees, to their temporal 
authority in the Goth and Vandal government. The popes set themselves at 


their head, and armed with their briefs, their bulls, and reinforced by monks, 
they made even kings tremble, deposed and assassinated them at pleasure, 
and employed every artifice to draw into their own purses moneys from all 
parts of Europe. The weak Ina, one of the tyrants of the Saxon Heptarchy 
in England, was the first monarch who submitted, in his pilgrimage to 
Rome, to pay St. Peter’s penny (equivalent very near to a French crown) for 
every house in his dominions. The whole island soon followed his 
example; England became insensibly one of the Pope’s provinces, and the 
Holy Father used to send from time to time his legates thither to levy 
exorbitant taxes. At last King John delivered up by a public instrument the 
kingdom of England to the Pope, who had excommunicated him; but the 
barons, not finding their account in this resignation, dethroned the wretched 
King John and seated Louis, father to St. Louis, King of France, in his 
place. However, they were soon weary of their new monarch, and 
accordingly obliged him to return to France. 

Whilst that the barons, the bishops, and the popes, all laid waste 
England, where all were for ruling the most numerous, the most useful, 
even the most virtuous, and consequently the most venerable part of 
mankind, consisting of those who study the laws and the sciences, of 
traders, of artificers, in a word, of all who were not tyrants — that is, those 
who are called the people: these, I say, were by them looked upon as so 
many animals beneath the dignity of the human species. The Commons in 
those ages were far from sharing in the government, they being villains or 
peasants, whose labour, whose blood, were the property of their masters 
who entitled themselves the nobility. The major part of men in Europe were 
at that time what they are to this day in several parts of the world — they 
were villains or bondsmen of lords — that is, a kind of cattle bought and 
sold with the land. Many ages passed away before justice could be done to 
human nature — before mankind were conscious that it was abominable for 
many to sow, and but few reap. And was not France very happy, when the 
power and authority of those petty robbers was abolished by the lawful 
authority of kings and of the people? 

Happily, in the violent shocks which the divisions between kings and the 
nobles gave to empires, the chains of nations were more or less heavy. 
Liberty in England sprang from the quarrels of tyrants. The barons forced 
King John and King Henry III. to grant the famous Magna Charta, the chief 
design of which was indeed to make kings dependent on the Lords; but then 


the rest of the nation were a little favoured in it, in order that they might 
join on proper occasions with their pretended masters. This great Charter, 
which is considered as the sacred origin of the English liberties, shows in 
itself how little liberty was known. 

The title alone proves that the king thought he had a just right to be 
absolute; and that the barons, and even the clergy, forced him to give up the 
pretended right, for no other reason but because they were the most 
powerful. 

Magna Charta begins in this style: “We grant, of our own free will, the 
following privileges to the archbishops, bishops, priors, and barons of our 
kingdom,” etc. 

The House of Commons is not once mentioned in the articles of this 
Charter — a proof that it did not yet exist, or that it existed without power. 
Mention is therein made, by name, of the freemen of England — a 
melancholy proof that some were not so. It appears, by Article XXXIL., 
that these pretended freemen owed service to their lords. Such a liberty as 
this was not many removes from slavery. 

By Article XXI., the king ordains that his officers shall not henceforward 
seize upon, unless they pay for them, the horses and carts of freemen. The 
people considered this ordinance as a real liberty, though it was a greater 
tyranny. Henry VII., that happy usurper and great politician, who pretended 
to love the barons, though he in reality hated and feared them, got their 
lands alienated. By this means the villains, afterwards acquiring riches by 
their industry, purchased the estates and country seats of the illustrious 
peers who had ruined themselves by their folly and extravagance, and all 
the lands got by insensible degrees into other hands. 

The power of the House of Commons increased every day. The families 
of the ancient peers were at last extinct; and as peers only are properly 
noble in England, there would be no such thing in strictness of law as 
nobility in that island, had not the kings created new barons from time to 
time, and preserved the body of peers, once a terror to them, to oppose them 
to the Commons, since become so formidable. 

All these new peers who compose the Higher House receive nothing but 
their titles from the king, and very few of them have estates in those places 
whence they take their titles. One shall be Duke of D-, though he has not a 
foot of land in Dorsetshire; and another is Earl of a village, though he 


scarce knows where it is situated. The peers have power, but it is only in 
the Parliament House. 

There is no such thing here as haute, moyenne, and basse justice — that 
is, a power to judge in all matters civil and criminal; nor a right or privilege 
of hunting in the grounds of a citizen, who at the same time is not permitted 
to fire a gun in his own field. 

No one is exempted in this country from paying certain taxes because he 
is a nobleman or a priest. All duties and taxes are settled by the House of 
Commons, whose power is greater than that of the Peers, though inferior to 
it in dignity. The spiritual as well as temporal Lords have the liberty to 
reject a Money Bill brought in by the Commons; but they are not allowed to 
alter anything in it, and must either pass or throw it out without restriction. 
When the Bill has passed the Lords and is signed by the king, then the 
whole nation pays, every man in proportion to his revenue or estate, not 
according to his title, which would be absurd. There is no such thing as an 
arbitrary subsidy or poll-tax, but a real tax on the lands, of all which an 
estimate was made in the reign of the famous King William III. 

The land-tax continues still upon the same foot, though the revenue of 
the lands is increased. Thus no one is tyrannised over, and every one is 
easy. The feet of the peasants are not bruised by wooden shoes; they eat 
white bread, are well clothed, and are not afraid of increasing their stock of 
cattle, nor of tiling their houses, from any apprehension that their taxes will 
be raised the year following. The annual income of the estates of a great 
many commoners in England amounts to two hundred thousand livres, and 
yet these do not think it beneath them to plough the lands which enrich 
them, and on which they enjoy their liberty. 


LETTER X. — ON TRADE 


As trade enriched the citizens in England, so it contributed to their freedom, 
and this freedom on the other side extended their commerce, whence arose 
the grandeur of the State. Trade raised by insensible degrees the naval 
power, which gives the English a superiority over the seas, and they now 
are masters of very near two hundred ships of war. Posterity will very 
probably be surprised to hear that an island whose only produce is a little 
lead, tin, fuller’s-earth, and coarse wool, should become so powerful by its 
commerce, as to be able to send, in 1723, three fleets at the same time to 
three different and far distanced parts of the globe. One before Gibraltar, 
conquered and still possessed by the English; a second to Portobello, to 
dispossess the King of Spain of the treasures of the West Indies; and a third 
into the Baltic, to prevent the Northern Powers from coming to an 
engagement. 

At the time when Louis XIV. made all Italy tremble, and that his armies, 
which had already possessed themselves of Savoy and Piedmont, were upon 
the point of taking Turin; Prince Eugene was obliged to march from the 
middle of Germany in order to succour Savoy. Having no money, without 
which cities cannot be either taken or defended, he addressed himself to 
some English merchants. These, at an hour and half’s warning, lent him 
five millions, whereby he was enabled to deliver Turin, and to beat the 
French; after which he wrote the following short letter to the persons who 
had disbursed him the above-mentioned sums: “Gentlemen, I have received 
your money, and flatter myself that I have laid it out to your satisfaction.” 
Such a circumstance as this raises a just pride in an English merchant, and 
makes him presume (not without some reason) to compare himself to a 
Roman citizen; and, indeed, a peer’s brother does not think traffic beneath 
him. When the Lord Townshend was Minister of State, a brother of his was 
content to be a City merchant; and at the time that the Earl of Oxford 
governed Great Britain, a younger brother was no more than a factor in 
Aleppo, where he chose to live, and where he died. This custom, which 
begins, however, to be laid aside, appears monstrous to Germans, vainly 
puffed up with their extraction. These think it morally impossible that the 
son of an English peer should be no more than a rich and powerful citizen, 
for all are princes in Germany. There have been thirty highnesses of the 


same name, all whose patrimony consisted only in their escutcheons and 
their pride. 

In France the title of marquis is given gratis to any one who will accept 
of it; and whosoever arrives at Paris from the midst of the most remote 
provinces with money in his purse, and a name terminating in ac or ille, 
may strut about, and cry, “Such a man as I! A man of my rank and figure!” 
and may look down upon a trader with sovereign contempt; whilst the 
trader on the other side, by thus often hearing his profession treated so 
disdainfully, is fool enough to blush at it. However, I need not say which is 
most useful to a nation; a lord, powdered in the tip of the mode, who knows 
exactly at what o’clock the king rises and goes to bed, and who gives 
himself airs of grandeur and state, at the same time that he is acting the 
Slave in the ante-chamber of a prime minister; or a merchant, who enriches 
his country, despatches orders from his counting-house to Surat and Grand 
Cairo, and contributes to the well-being of the world. 


LETTER XI. — ON INOCULATION 


It is inadvertently affirmed in the Christian countries of Europe that the 
English are fools and madmen. Fools, because they give their children the 
small-pox to prevent their catching it; and madmen, because they wantonly 
communicate a certain and dreadful distemper to their children, merely to 
prevent an uncertain evil. The English, on the other side, call the rest of the 
Europeans cowardly and unnatural. Cowardly, because they are afraid of 
putting their children to a little pain; unnatural, because they expose them to 
die one time or other of the small-pox. But that the reader may be able to 
judge whether the English or those who differ from them in opinion are in 
the right, here follows the history of the famed inoculation, which is 
mentioned with so much dread in France. 

The Circassian women have, from time immemorial, communicated the 
small-pox to their children when not above six months old by making an 
incision in the arm, and by putting into this incision a pustule, taken 
carefully from the body of another child. This pustule produces the same 
effect in the arm it is laid in as yeast in a piece of dough; it ferments, and 
diffuses through the whole mass of blood the qualities with which it is 
impregnated. The pustules of the child in whom the artificial small-pox has 
been thus inoculated are employed to communicate the same distemper to 
others. There is an almost perpetual circulation of it in Circassia; and when 
unhappily the small-pox has quite left the country, the inhabitants of it are 
in as great trouble and perplexity as other nations when their harvest has 
fallen short. 

The circumstance that introduced a custom in Circassia, which appears 
so singular to others, is nevertheless a cause common to all nations, I mean 
matemal tendermess and interest. 

The Circassians are poor, and their daughters are beautiful, and indeed, it 
is in them they chiefly trade. They furnish with beauties the seraglios of the 
Turkish Sultan, of the Persian Sophy, and of all those who are wealthy 
enough to purchase and maintain such precious merchandise. These 
maidens are very honourably and virtuously instructed to fondle and caress 
men; are taught dances of a very polite and effeminate kind; and how to 
heighten by the most voluptuous artifices the pleasures of their disdainful 
masters for whom they are designed. These unhappy creatures repeat their 


lesson to their mothers, in the same manner as little girls among us repeat 
their catechism without understanding one word they say. 

Now it often happened that, after a father and mother had taken the 
utmost care of the education of their children, they were frustrated of all 
their hopes in an instant. The small-pox getting into the family, one 
daughter died of it, another lost an eye, a third had a great nose at her 
recovery, and the unhappy parents were completely ruined. Even, 
frequently, when the small-pox became epidemical, trade was suspended for 
several years, which thinned very considerably the seraglios of Persia and 
Turkey. 

A trading nation is always watchful over its own interests, and grasps at 
every discovery that may be of advantage to its commerce. The Circassians 
observed that scarce one person in a thousand was ever attacked by a small- 
pox of a violent kind. That some, indeed, had this distemper very 
favourably three or four times, but never twice so as to prove fatal; in a 
word, that no one ever had it in a violent degree twice in his life. They 
observed farther, that when the small-pox is of the milder sort, and the 
pustules have only a tender, delicate skin to break through, they never leave 
the least scar in the face. From these natural observations they concluded, 
that in case an infant of six months or a year old should have a milder sort 
of small-pox, he would not die of it, would not be marked, nor be ever 
afflicted with it again. 

In order, therefore, to preserve the life and beauty of their children, the 
only thing remaining was to give them the small-pox in their infant years. 
This they did by inoculating in the body of a child a pustule taken from the 
most regular and at the same time the most favourable sort of small-pox that 
could be procured. 

The experiment could not possibly fail. The Turks, who are people of 
good sense, soon adopted this custom, insomuch that at this time there is 
not a bassa in Constantinople but communicates the small-pox to his 
children of both sexes immediately upon their being weaned. 

Some pretend that the Circassians borrowed this custom anciently from 
the Arabians; but we shall leave the clearing up of this point of history to 
some learned Benedictine, who will not fail to compile a great many folios 
on this subject, with the several proofs or authorities. All I have to say 
upon it is that, in the beginning of the reign of King George I., the Lady 
Wortley Montague, a woman of as fine a genius, and endued with as great a 


strength of mind, as any of her sex in the British Kingdoms, being with her 
husband, who was ambassador at the Porte, made no scruple to 
communicate the small-pox to an infant of which she was delivered in 
Constantinople. The chaplain represented to his lady, but to no purpose, 
that this was an unchristian operation, and therefore that it could succeed 
with none but infidels. However, it had the most happy effect upon the son 
of the Lady Wortley Montague, who, at her return to England, 
communicated the experiment to the Princess of Wales, now Queen of 
England. It must be confessed that this princess, abstracted from her crown 
and titles, was born to encourage the whole circle of arts, and to do good to 
mankind. She appears as an amiable philosopher on the throne, having 
never let slip one opportunity of improving the great talents she received 
from Nature, nor of exerting her beneficence. It is she who, being informed 
that a daughter of Milton was living, but in miserable circumstances, 
immediately sent her a considerable present. It is she who protects the 
learned Father Courayer. It is she who condescended to attempt a 
reconciliation between Dr. Clark and Mr. Leibnitz. The moment this 
princess heard of inoculation, she caused an experiment of it to be made on 
four criminals sentenced to die, and by that means preserved their lives 
doubly; for she not only saved them from the gallows, but by means of this 
artificial small-pox prevented their ever having that distemper in a natural 
way, with which they would very probably have been attacked one time or 
other, and might have died of in a more advanced age. 

The princess being assured of the usefulness of this operation, caused her 
own children to be inoculated. A great part of the kingdom followed her 
example, and since that time ten thousand children, at least, of persons of 
condition owe in this manner their lives to her Majesty and to the Lady 
Wortley Montague; and as many of the fair sex are obliged to them for their 
beauty. 

Upon a general calculation, threescore persons in every hundred have the 
small-pox. Of these threescore, twenty die of it in the most favourable 
season of life, and as many more wear the disagreeable remains of it in their 
faces so long as they live. Thus, a fifth part of mankind either die or are 
disfigured by this distemper. But it does not prove fatal to so much as one 
among those who are inoculated in Turkey or in England, unless the patient 
be infirm, or would have died had not the experiment been made upon him. 
Besides, no one is disfigured, no one has the small-pox a second time, if the 


inoculation was perfect. It is therefore certain, that had the lady of some 
French ambassador brought this secret from Constantinople to Paris, the 
nation would have been for ever obliged to her. Then the Duke de 
Villequier, father to the Duke d’Aumont, who enjoys the most vigorous 
constitution, and is the healthiest man in France, would not have been cut 
off in the flower of his age. 

The Prince of Soubise, happy in the finest flush of health, would not 
have been snatched away at five-and-twenty, nor the Dauphin, grandfather 
to Louis XV., have been laid in his grave in his fiftieth year. Twenty 
thousand persons whom the small-pox swept away at Paris in 1723 would 
have been alive at this time. But are not the French fond of life, and is 
beauty so inconsiderable an advantage as to be disregarded by the ladies? It 
must be confessed that we are an odd kind of people. Perhaps our nation 
will imitate ten years hence this practice of the English, if the clergy and the 
physicians will but give them leave to do it; or possibly our countrymen 
may introduce inoculation three months hence in France out of mere whim, 
in case the English should discontinue it through fickleness. 

I am informed that the Chinese have practised inoculation these hundred 
years, a circumstance that argues very much in its favour, since they are 
thought to be the wisest and best governed people in the world. The 
Chinese, indeed, do not communicate this distemper by inoculation, but at 
the nose, in the same manner as we take snuff. This is a more agreeable 
way, but then it produces the like effects; and proves at the same time that 
had inoculation been practised in France it would have saved the lives of 
thousands. 


LETTER XIil. — ON THE LORD BACON 


Not long since the trite and frivolous question following was debated in a 
very polite and learned company, viz., Who was the greatest man, Cesar, 
Alexander, Tamerlane, Cromwell, &c.? 

Somebody answered that Sir Isaac Newton excelled them all. The 
gentleman’s assertion was very just; for if true greatness consists in having 
received from heaven a mighty genius, and in having employed it to 
enlighten our own mind and that of others, a man like Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose equal is hardly found in a thousand years, is the truly great man. 
And those politicians and conquerors (and all ages produce some) were 
generally so many illustrious wicked men. That man claims our respect 
who commands over the minds of the rest of the world by the force of truth, 
not those who enslave their fellow-creatures: he who is acquainted with the 
universe, not they who deface it. 

Since, therefore, you desire me to give you an account of the famous 
personages whom England has given birth to, I shall begin with Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, &c. Afterwards the warriors and 
Ministers of State shall come in their order. 

I must begin with the celebrated Viscount Verulam, known in Europe by 
the name of Bacon, which was that of his family. His father had been Lord 
Keeper, and himself was a great many years Lord Chancellor under King 
James I. Nevertheless, amidst the intrigues of a Court, and the affairs of his 
exalted employment, which alone were enough to engross his whole time, 
he yet found so much leisure for study as to make himself a great 
philosopher, a good historian, and an elegant writer; and a still more 
surprising circumstance is that he lived in an age in which the art of writing 
justly and elegantly was little known, much less true philosophy. Lord 
Bacon, as is the fate of man, was more esteemed after his death than in his 
lifetime. His enemies were in the British Court, and his admirers were 
foreigners. 

When the Marquis d’Effiat attended in England upon the Princess 
Henrietta Maria, daughter to Henry IV., whom King Charles I. had married, 
that Minister went and visited the Lord Bacon, who, being at that time sick 
in his bed, received him with the curtains shut close. “You resemble the 
angels,” says the Marquis to him; “we hear those beings spoken of 


perpetually, and we believe them superior to men, but are never allowed the 
consolation to see them.” 

You know that this great man was accused of a crime very unbecoming a 
philosopher: I mean bribery and extortion. You know that he was sentenced 
by the House of Lords to pay a fine of about four hundred thousand French 
livres, to lose his peerage and his dignity of Chancellor; but in the present 
age the English revere his memory to such a degree, that they will scarce 
allow him to have been guilty. In case you should ask what are my thoughts 
on this head, I shall answer you in the words which I heard the Lord 
Bolingbroke use on another occasion. Several gentlemen were speaking, in 
his company, of the avarice with which the late Duke of Marlborough had 
been charged, some examples whereof being given, the Lord Bolingbroke 
was appealed to (who, having been in the opposite party, might perhaps, 
without the imputation of indecency, have been allowed to clear up that 
matter): “He was so great a man,” replied his lordship, “that I have forgot 
his vices.” 

I shall therefore confine myself to those things which so justly gained 
Lord Bacon the esteem of all Europe. 

The most singular and the best of all his pieces is that which, at this time, 
is the most useless and the least read, I mean his Novum Scientiarum 
Organum. This is the scaffold with which the new philosophy was raised; 
and when the edifice was built, part of it at least, the scaffold was no longer 
of service. 

The Lord Bacon was not yet acquainted with Nature, but then he knew, 
and pointed out, the several paths that lead to it. He had despised in his 
younger years the thing called philosophy in the Universities, and did all 
that lay in his power to prevent those societies of men instituted to improve 
human reason from depraving it by their quiddities, their horrors of the 
vacuum, their substantial forms, and all those impertinent terms which not 
only ignorance had rendered venerable, but which had been made sacred by 
their being ridiculously blended with religion. 

He is the father of experimental philosophy. It must, indeed, be 
confessed that very surprising secrets had been found out before his time — 
the sea-compass, printing, engraving on copper plates, oil-painting, looking- 
glasses; the art of restoring, in some measure, old men to their sight by 
spectacles; gunpowder, &c., had been discovered. A new world had been 
fought for, found, and conquered. Would not one suppose that these 


sublime discoveries had been made by the greatest philosophers, and in 
ages much more enlightened than the present? But it was far otherwise; all 
these great changes happened in the most stupid and barbarous times. 
Chance only gave birth to most of those inventions; and it is very probable 
that what is called chance contributed very much to the discovery of 
America; at least, it has been always thought that Christopher Columbus 
undertook his voyage merely on the relation of a captain of a ship which a 
storm had driven as far westward as the Caribbean Islands. Be this as it 
will, men had sailed round the world, and could destroy cities by an 
artificial thunder more dreadful than the real one; but, then, they were not 
acquainted with the circulation of the blood, the weight of the air, the laws 
of motion, light, the number of our planets, &c. And a man who maintained 
a thesis on Aristotle’s “Categories,” on the universals a parte rei, or such- 
like nonsense, was looked upon as a prodigy. 

The most astonishing, the most useful inventions, are not those which 
reflect the greatest honour on the human mind. It is to a mechanical 
instinct, which is found in many men, and not to true philosophy, that most 
arts owe their origin. 

The discovery of fire, the art of making bread, of melting and preparing 
metals, of building houses, and the invention of the shuttle, are infinitely 
more beneficial to mankind than printing or the sea-compass: and yet these 
arts were invented by uncultivated, savage men. 

What a prodigious use the Greeks and Romans made afterwards of 
mechanics! Nevertheless, they believed that there were crystal heavens, 
that the stars were small lamps which sometimes fell into the sea, and one 
of their greatest philosophers, after long researches, found that the stars 
were so many flints which had been detached from the earth. 

In a word, no one before the Lord Bacon was acquainted with 
experimental philosophy, nor with the several physical experiments which 
have been made since his time. Scarce one of them but is hinted at in his 
work, and he himself had made several. He made a kind of pneumatic 
engine, by which he guessed the elasticity of the air. He approached, on all 
sides as it were, to the discovery of its weight, and had very near attained it, 
but some time after Torricelli seized upon this truth. In a little time 
experimental philosophy began to be cultivated on a sudden in most parts of 
Europe. It was a hidden treasure which the Lord Bacon had some notion of, 


and which all the philosophers, encouraged by his promises, endeavoured to 
dig up. 

But that which surprised me most was to read in his work, in express 
terms, the new attraction, the invention of which is ascribed to Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

We must search, says Lord Bacon, whether there may not be a kind of 
magnetic power which operates between the earth and heavy bodies, 
between the moon and the ocean, between the planets, &c. In another place 
he says either heavy bodies must be carried towards the centre of the earth, 
or must be reciprocally attracted by it; and in the latter case it is evident that 
the nearer bodies, in their falling, draw towards the earth, the stronger they 
will attract one another. We must, says he, make an experiment to see 
whether the same clock will go faster on the top of a mountain or at the 
bottom of a mine; whether the strength of the weights decreases on the 
mountain and increases in the mine. It is probable that the earth has a true 
attractive power. 

This forerunner in philosophy was also an elegant writer, an historian, 
and a wit. 

His moral essays are greatly esteemed, but they were drawn up in the 
view of instructing rather than of pleasing; and, as they are not a satire upon 
mankind, like Rochefoucauld’s “Maxims,” nor written upon a sceptical 
plan, like Montaigne’s “Essays,” they are not so much read as those two 
ingenious authors. 

His History of Henry VII. was looked upon as a masterpiece, but how is 
it possible that some persons can presume to compare so little a work with 
the history of our illustrious Thuanus? 

Speaking about the famous impostor Perkin, son to a converted Jew, who 
assumed boldly the name and title of Richard IV., King of England, at the 
instigation of the Duchess of Burgundy, and who disputed the crown with 
Henry VII., the Lord Bacon writes as follows: — 

“At this time the King began again to be haunted with sprites, by the 
magic and curious arts of the Lady Margaret, who raised up the ghost of 
Richard, Duke of York, second son to King Edward IV., to walk and vex the 
King. 

“After such time as she (Margaret of Burgundy) thought he (Perkin 
Warbeck) was perfect in his lesson, she began to cast with herself from 
what coast this blazing star should first appear, and at what time it must be 


upon the horizon of Ireland; for there had the like meteor strong influence 
before.” 

Methinks our sagacious Thuanus does not give in to such fustian, which 
formerly was looked upon as sublime, but in this age is justly called 
nonsense. 


LETTER XIill. — ON MR. LOCKE 


Perhaps no man ever had a more judicious or more methodical genius, or 
was a more acute logician than Mr. Locke, and yet he was not deeply skilled 
in the mathematics. This great man could never subject himself to the 
tedious fatigue of calculations, nor to the dry pursuit of mathematical truths, 
which do not at first present any sensible objects to the mind; and no one 
has given better proofs than he, that it is possible for a man to have a 
geometrical head without the assistance of geometry. Before his time, 
several great philosophers had declared, in the most positive terms, what the 
soul of man is; but as these absolutely knew nothing about it, they might 
very well be allowed to differ entirely in opinion from one another. 

In Greece, the infant seat of arts and of errors, and where the grandeur as 
well as folly of the human mind went such prodigious lengths, the people 
used to reason about the soul in the very same manner as we do. 

The divine Anaxagoras, in whose honour an altar was erected for his 
having taught mankind that the sun was greater than Peloponnesus, that 
snow was black, and that the heavens were of stone, affirmed that the soul 
was an aérial spirit, but at the same time immortal. Diogenes (not he who 
was a cynical philosopher after having coined base money) declared that the 
soul was a portion of the substance of God: an idea which we must confess 
was very sublime. Epicurus maintained that it was composed of parts in the 
Same manner as the body. 

Aristotle, who has been explained a thousand ways, because he is 
unintelligible, was of opinion, according to some of his disciples, that the 
understanding in all men is one and the same substance. 

The divine Plato, master of the divine Aristotle, — and the divine 
Socrates, master of the divine Plato — used to say that the soul was 
corporeal and eternal. No doubt but the demon of Socrates had instructed 
him in the nature of it. Some people, indeed, pretend that a man who 
boasted his being attended by a familiar genius must infallibly be either a 
knave or a madman, but this kind of people are seldom satisfied with 
anything but reason. 

With regard to the Fathers of the Church, several in the primitive ages 
believed that the soul was human, and the angels and God corporeal. Men 
naturally improve upon every system. St. Bernard, as Father Mabillon 


confesses, taught that the soul after death does not see God in the celestial 
regions, but converses with Christ’s human nature only. However, he was 
not believed this time on his bare word; the adventure of the crusade having 
a little sunk the credit of his oracles. Afterwards a thousand schoolmen 
arose, such as the Irrefragable Doctor, the Subtile Doctor, the Angelic 
Doctor, the Seraphic Doctor, and the Cherubic Doctor, who were all sure 
that they had a very clear and distinct idea of the soul, and yet wrote in such 
a manner, that one would conclude they were resolved no one should 
understand a word in their writings. Our Descartes, born to discover the 
errors of antiquity, and at the same time to substitute his own, and hurried 
away by that systematic spirit which throws a cloud over the minds of the 
greatest men, thought he had demonstrated that the soul is the same thing as 
thought, in the same manner as matter, in his opinion, is the same as 
extension. He asserted, that man thinks eternally, and that the soul, at its 
coming into the body, is informed with the whole series of metaphysical 
notions: knowing God, infinite space, possessing all abstract ideas — in a 
word, completely endued with the most sublime lights, which it unhappily 
forgets at its issuing from the womb. 

Father Malebranche, in his sublime illusions, not only admitted innate 
ideas, but did not doubt of our living wholly in God, and that God is, as it 
were, our soul. 

Such a multitude of reasoners having written the romance of the soul, a 
sage at last arose, who gave, with an air of the greatest modesty, the history 
of it. Mr. Locke has displayed the human soul in the same manner as an 
excellent anatomist explains the springs of the human body. He everywhere 
takes the light of physics for his guide. He sometimes presumes to speak 
affirmatively, but then he presumes also to doubt. Instead of concluding at 
once what we know not, he examines gradually what we would know. He 
takes an infant at the instant of his birth; he traces, step by step, the progress 
of his understanding; examines what things he has in common with beasts, 
and what he possesses above them. Above all, he consults himself: the 
being conscious that he himself thinks. 

“T shall leave,” says he, “to those who know more of this matter than 
myself, the examining whether the soul exists before or after the 
organisation of our bodies. But I confess that it is my lot to be animated 
with one of those heavy souls which do not think always; and I am even so 


unhappy as not to conceive that it is more necessary the soul should think 
perpetually than that bodies should be for ever in motion.” 

With regard to myself, I shall boast that I have the honour to be as stupid 
in this particular as Mr. Locke. No one shall ever make me believe that I 
think always: and I am as little inclined as he could be to fancy that some 
weeks after I was conceived I was a very learned soul; knowing at that time 
a thousand things which I forgot at my birth; and possessing when in the 
womb (though to no manner of purpose) knowledge which I lost the instant 
I had occasion for it; and which I have never since been able to recover 
perfectly. 

Mr. Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas; after having fully 
renounced the vanity of believing that we think always; after having laid 
down, from the most solid principles, that ideas enter the mind through the 
senses; having examined our simple and complex ideas; having traced the 
human mind through its several operations; having shown that all the 
languages in the world are imperfect, and the great abuse that is made of 
words every moment, he at last comes to consider the extent or rather the 
narrow limits of human knowledge. It was in this chapter he presumed to 
advance, but very modestly, the following words: “We shall, perhaps, never 
be capable of knowing whether a being, purely material, thinks or not.” 
This sage assertion was, by more divines than one, looked upon as a 
scandalous declaration that the soul is material and mortal. Some 
Englishmen, devout after their way, sounded an alarm. The superstitious 
are the same in society as cowards in an army; they themselves are seized 
with a panic fear, and communicate it to others. It was loudly exclaimed 
that Mr. Locke intended to destroy religion; nevertheless, religion had 
nothing to do in the affair, it being a question purely philosophical, 
altogether independent of faith and revelation. Mr. Locke’s opponents 
needed but to examine, calmly and impartially, whether the declaring that 
matter can think, implies a contradiction; and whether God is able to 
communicate thought to matter. But divines are too apt to begin their 
declarations with saying that God is offended when people differ from them 
in opinion; in which they too much resemble the bad poets, who used to 
declare publicly that Boileau spake irreverently of Louis XIV., because he 
ridiculed their stupid productions. Bishop Stillingfleet got the reputation of 
a calm and unprejudiced divine because he did not expressly make use of 
injurious terms in his dispute with Mr. Locke. That divine entered the lists 


against him, but was defeated; for he argued as a schoolman, and Locke as a 
philosopher, who was perfectly acquainted with the strong as well as the 
weak side of the human mind, and who fought with weapons whose temper 
he knew. If I might presume to give my opinion on so delicate a subject 
after Mr. Locke, I would say, that men have long disputed on the nature and 
the immortality of the soul. With regard to its immortality, it is impossible 
to give a demonstration of it, since its nature is still the subject of 
controversy; which, however, must be thoroughly understood before a 
person can be able to determine whether it be immortal or not. Human 
reason is so little able, merely by its own strength, to demonstrate the 
immortality of the soul, that it was absolutely necessary religion should 
reveal it to us. It is of advantage to society in general, that mankind should 
believe the soul to be immortal; faith commands us to do this; nothing more 
is required, and the matter is cleared up at once. But it is otherwise with 
respect to its nature; it is of little importance to religion, which only requires 
the soul to be virtuous, whatever substance it may be made of. It is a clock 
which is given us to regulate, but the artist has not told us of what materials 
the spring of this chock is composed. 

I am a body, and, I think, that’s all I know of the matter. Shall I ascribe 
to an unknown cause, what I can so easily impute to the only second cause I 
am acquainted with? Here all the school philosophers interrupt me with 
their arguments, and declare that there is only extension and solidity in 
bodies, and that there they can have nothing but motion and figure. Now 
motion, figure, extension and solidity cannot form a thought, and 
consequently the soul cannot be matter. All this so often repeated mighty 
series of reasoning, amounts to no more than this: I am absolutely ignorant 
what matter is; I guess, but imperfectly, some properties of it; now I 
absolutely cannot tell whether these properties may be joined to thought. 
As I therefore know nothing, I maintain positively that matter cannot think. 
In this manner do the schools reason. 

Mr. Locke addressed these gentlemen in the candid, sincere manner 
following: At least confess yourselves to be as ignorant as I. Neither your 
imaginations nor mine are able to comprehend in what manner a body is 
susceptible of ideas; and do you conceive better in what manner a 
substance, of what kind soever, is susceptible of them? As you cannot 
comprehend either matter or spirit, why will you presume to assert 
anything? 


The superstitious man comes afterwards and declares, that all those must 
be burnt for the good of their souls, who so much as suspect that it is 
possible for the body to think without any foreign assistance. But what 
would these people say should they themselves be proved irreligious? And 
indeed, what man can presume to assert, without being guilty at the same 
time of the greatest impiety, that it is impossible for the Creator to form 
matter with thought and sensation? Consider only, I beg you, what a 
dilemma you bring yourselves into, you who confine in this manner the 
power of the Creator. Beasts have the same organs, the same sensations, the 
Same perceptions as we; they have memory, and combine certain ideas. In 
case it was not in the power of God to animate matter, and inform it with 
sensation, the consequence would be, either that beasts are mere machines, 
or that they have a spiritual soul. 

Methinks it is clearly evident that beasts cannot be mere machines, 
which I prove thus. God has given to them the very same organs of 
sensation as to us: if therefore they have no sensation, God has created a 
useless thing; now according to your own confession God does nothing in 
vain; He therefore did not create so many organs of sensation, merely for 
them to be uninformed with this faculty; consequently beasts are not mere 
machines. Beasts, according to your assertion, cannot be animated with a 
spiritual soul; you will, therefore, in spite of yourself, be reduced to this 
only assertion, viz., that God has endued the organs of beasts, who are mere 
matter, with the faculties of sensation and perception, which you call 
instinct in them. But why may not God, if He pleases, communicate to our 
more delicate organs, that faculty of feeling, perceiving, and thinking, 
which we call human reason? To whatever side you turn, you are forced to 
acknowledge your own ignorance, and the boundless power of the Creator. 
Exclaim therefore no more against the sage, the modest philosophy of Mr. 
Locke, which so far from interfering with religion, would be of use to 
demonstrate the truth of it, in case religion wanted any such support. For 
what philosophy can be of a more religious nature than that, which 
affirming nothing but what it conceives clearly, and conscious of its own 
weakness, declares that we must always have recourse to God in our 
examining of the first principles? 

Besides, we must not be apprehensive that any philosophical opinion 
will ever prejudice the religion of a country. Though our demonstrations 
clash directly with our mysteries, that is nothing to the purpose, for the 


latter are not less revered upon that account by our Christian philosophers, 
who know very well that the objects of reason and those of faith are of a 
very different nature. Philosophers will never form a religious sect, the 
reason of which is, their writings are not calculated for the vulgar, and they 
themselves are free from enthusiasm. If we divide mankind into twenty 
parts, it will be found that nineteen of these consist of persons employed in 
manual labour, who will never know that such a man as Mr. Locke existed. 
In the remaining twentieth part how few are readers? And among such as 
are so, twenty amuse themselves with romances to one who studies 
philosophy. The thinking part of mankind is confined to a very small 
number, and these will never disturb the peace and tranquillity of the world. 

Neither Montaigne, Locke, Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, the Lord 
Shaftesbury, Collins, nor Toland lighted up the firebrand of discord in their 
countries; this has generally been the work of divines, who being at first 
puffed up with the ambition of becoming chiefs of a sect, soon grew very 
desirous of being at the head of a party. But what do I say? All the works 
of the modern philosophers put together will never make so much noise as 
even the dispute which arose among the Franciscans, merely about the 
fashion of their sleeves and of their cowls. 


LETTER XIV. — ON DESCARTES AND SIR 
ISAAC NEWTON 


A Frenchman who arrives in London, will find philosophy, like everything 
else, very much changed there. He had left the world a plenum, and he now 
finds it a vacuum. At Paris the universe is seen composed of vortices of 
subtile matter; but nothing like it is seen in London. In France, it is the 
pressure of the moon that causes the tides; but in England it is the sea that 
gravitates towards the moon; so that when you think that the moon should 
make it flood with us, those gentlemen fancy it should be ebb, which very 
unluckily cannot be proved. For to be able to do this, it is necessary the 
moon and the tides should have been inquired into at the very instant of the 
creation. 

You will observe farther, that the sun, which in France is said to have 
nothing to do in the affair, comes in here for very near a quarter of its 
assistance. According to your Cartesians, everything is performed by an 
impulsion, of which we have very little notion; and according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, it is by an attraction, the cause of which is as much unknown to 
us. At Paris you imagine that the earth is shaped like a melon, or of an 
oblique figure; at London it has an oblate one. A Cartesian declares that 
light exists in the air; but a Newtonian asserts that it comes from the sun in 
six minutes and a half. The several operations of your chemistry are 
performed by acids, alkalies and subtile matter; but attraction prevails even 
in chemistry among the English. 

The very essence of things is totally changed. You neither are agreed 
upon the definition of the soul, nor on that of matter. Descartes, as I 
observed in my last, maintains that the soul is the same thing with thought, 
and Mr. Locke has given a pretty good proof of the contrary. 

Descartes asserts farther, that extension alone constitutes matter, but Sir 
Isaac adds solidity to it. 

How furiously contradictory are these opinions! 

“Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites.” 

VIRGIL, Eclog. III. 

“Tis not for us to end such great disputes.” 


This famous Newton, this destroyer of the Cartesian system, died in 
March, anno 1727. His countrymen honoured him in his lifetime, and 
interred him as though he had been a king who had made his people happy. 

The English read with the highest satisfaction, and translated into their 
tongue, the Elogium of Sir Isaac Newton, which M. de Fontenelle spoke in 
the Academy of Sciences. M. de Fontenelle presides as judge over 
philosophers; and the English expected his decision, as a solemn declaration 
of the superiority of the English philosophy over that of the French. But 
when it was found that this gentleman had compared Descartes to Sir Isaac, 
the whole Royal Society in London rose up in arms. So far from 
acquiescing with M. Fontenelle’s judgment, they criticised his discourse. 
And even several (who, however, were not the ablest philosophers in that 
body) were offended at the comparison; and for no other reason but because 
Descartes was a Frenchman. 

It must be confessed that these two great men differed very much in 
conduct, in fortune, and in philosophy. 

Nature had indulged Descartes with a shining and strong imagination, 
whence he became a very singular person both in private life and in his 
manner of reasoning. This imagination could not conceal itself even in his 
philosophical works, which are everywhere adorned with very shining, 
ingenious metaphors and figures. Nature had almost made him a poet; and 
indeed he wrote a piece of poetry for the entertainment of Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, which however was suppressed in honour to his memory. 

He embraced a military life for some time, and afterwards becoming a 
complete philosopher, he did not think the passion of love derogatory to his 
character. He had by his mistress a daughter called Froncine, who died 
young, and was very much regretted by him. Thus he experienced every 
passion incident to mankind. 

He was a long time of opinion that it would be necessary for him to fly 
from the society of his fellow creatures, and especially from his native 
country, in order to enjoy the happiness of cultivating his philosophical 
studies in full liberty. 

Descartes was very right, for his contemporaries were not knowing 
enough to improve and enlighten his understanding, and were capable of 
little else than of giving him uneasiness. 

He left France purely to go in search of truth, which was then persecuted 
by the wretched philosophy of the schools. However, he found that reason 


was as much disguised and depraved in the universities of Holland, into 
which he withdrew, as in his own country. For at the time that the French 
condemned the only propositions of his philosophy which were true, he was 
persecuted by the pretended philosophers of Holland, who understood him 
no better; and who, having a nearer view of his glory, hated his person the 
more, so that he was obliged to leave Utrecht. Descartes was injuriously 
accused of being an atheist, the last refuge of religious scandal: and he who 
had employed all the sagacity and penetration of his genius, in searching for 
new proofs of the existence of a God, was suspected to believe there was no 
such Being. 

Such a persecution from all sides, must necessarily suppose a most 
exalted merit as well as a very distinguished reputation, and indeed he 
possessed both. Reason at that time darted a ray upon the world through the 
gloom of the schools, and the prejudices of popular superstition. At last his 
name spread so universally, that the French were desirous of bringing him 
back into his native country by rewards, and accordingly offered him an 
annual pension of a thousand crowns. Upon these hopes Descartes returned 
to France; paid the fees of his patent, which was sold at that time, but no 
pension was settled upon him. ‘Thus disappointed, he returned to his 
solitude in North Holland, where he again pursued the study of philosophy, 
whilst the great Galileo, at fourscore years of age, was groaning in the 
prisons of the Inquisition, only for having demonstrated the earth’s motion. 

At last Descartes was snatched from the world in the flower of his age at 
Stockholm. His death was owing to a bad regimen, and he expired in the 
midst of some literati who were his enemies, and under the hands of a 
physician to whom he was odious. 

The progress of Sir Isaac Newton’s life was quite different. He lived 
happy, and very much honoured in his native country, to the age of 
fourscore and five years. 

It was his peculiar felicity, not only to be born in a country of liberty, but 
in an age when all scholastic impertinences were banished from the world. 
Reason alone was cultivated, and mankind could only be his pupil, not his 
enemy. 

One very singular difference in the lives of these two great men is, that 
Sir Isaac, during the long course of years he enjoyed, was never sensible to 
any passion, was not subject to the common frailties of mankind, nor ever 


had any commerce with women — a circumstance which was assured me 
by the physician and surgeon who attended him in his last moments. 

We may admire Sir Isaac Newton on this occasion, but then we must not 
censure Descartes. 

The opinion that generally prevails in England with regard to these new 
philosophers is, that the latter was a dreamer, and the former a sage. 

Very few people in England read Descartes, whose works indeed are 
now useless. On the other side, but a small number peruse those of Sir 
Isaac, because to do this the student must be deeply skilled in the 
mathematics, otherwise those works will be unintelligible to him. But 
notwithstanding this, these great men are the subject of everyone’s 
discourse. Sir Isaac Newton is allowed every advantage, whilst Descartes is 
not indulged a single one. According to some, it is to the former that we 
owe the discovery of a vacuum, that the air is a heavy body, and the 
invention of telescopes. In a word, Sir Isaac Newton is here as the Hercules 
of fabulous story, to whom the ignorant ascribed all the feats of ancient 
heroes. 

In a critique that was made in London on Mr. de Fontenelle’s discourse, 
the writer presumed to assert that Descartes was not a great geometrician. 
Those who make such a declaration may justly be reproached with flying in 
their master’s face. Descartes extended the limits of geometry as far 
beyond the place where he found them, as Sir Isaac did after him. The 
former first taught the method of expressing curves by equations. This 
geometry which, thanks to him for it, is now grown common, was so 
abstruse in his time, that not so much as one professor would undertake to 
explain it; and Schotten in Holland, and Format in France, were the only 
men who understood it. 

He applied this geometrical and inventive genius to dioptrics, which, 
when treated of by him, became a new art. And if he was mistaken in some 
things, the reason of that is, a man who discovers a new tract of land cannot 
at once know all the properties of the soil. Those who come after him, and 
make these lands fruitful, are at least obliged to him for the discovery. I 
will not deny but that there are innumerable errors in the rest of Descartes’ 
works. 

Geometry was a guide he himself had in some measure fashioned, which 
would have conducted him safely through the several paths of natural 
philosophy. Nevertheless, he at last abandoned this guide, and gave entirely 


into the humour of forming hypotheses; and then philosophy was no more 
than an ingenious romance, fit only to amuse the ignorant. He was 
mistaken in the nature of the soul, in the proofs of the existence of a God, in 
matter, in the laws of motion, and in the nature of light. He admitted innate 
ideas, he invented new elements, he created a world; he made man 
according to his own fancy; and it is justly said, that the man of Descartes 
is, in fact, that of Descartes only, very different from the real one. 

He pushed his metaphysical errors so far, as to declare that two and two 
make four for no other reason but because God would have it so. However, 
it will not be making him too great a compliment if we affirm that he was 
valuable even in his mistakes. He deceived himself; but then it was at least 
in a methodical way. He destroyed all the absurd chimeras with which 
youth had been infatuated for two thousand years. He taught his 
contemporaries how to reason, and enabled them to employ his own 
weapons against himself. If Descartes did not pay in good money, he 
however did great service in crying down that of a base alloy. 

I indeed believe that very few will presume to compare his philosophy in 
any respect with that of Sir Isaac Newton. The former is an essay, the latter 
a masterpiece. But then the man who first brought us to the path of truth, 
was perhaps as great a genius as he who afterwards conducted us through it. 

Descartes gave sight to the blind. These saw the errors of antiquity and 
of the sciences. The path he struck out is since become boundless. 
Rohault’s little work was, during some years, a complete system of physics; 
but now all the Transactions of the several academies in Europe put 
together do not form so much as the beginning of a system. In fathoming 
this abyss no bottom has been found. We are now to examine what 
discoveries Sir Isaac Newton has made in it. 


LETTER XV. — ON ATTRACTION 


The discoveries which gained Sir Isaac Newton so universal a reputation, 
relate to the system of the world, to light, to geometrical infinities; and, 
lastly, to chronology, with which he used to amuse himself after the fatigue 
of his severer studies. 

I will now acquaint you (without prolixity if possible) with the few 
things I have been able to comprehend of all these sublime ideas. With 
regard to the system of our world, disputes were a long time maintained, on 
the cause that turns the planets, and keeps them in their orbits: and on those 
causes which make all bodies here below descend towards the surface of the 
earth. 

The system of Descartes, explained and improved since his time, seemed 
to give a plausible reason for all those phenomena; and this reason seemed 
more just, as it is simple and intelligible to all capacities. But in 
philosophy, a student ought to doubt of the things he fancies he understands 
too easily, as much as of those he does not understand. 

Gravity, the falling of accelerated bodies on the earth, the revolution of 
the planets in their orbits, their rotations round their axis, all this is mere 
motion. Now motion cannot perhaps be conceived any otherwise than by 
impulsion; therefore all those bodies must be impelled. But by what are 
they impelled? All space is full, it therefore is filled with a very subtile 
matter, since this is imperceptible to us; this matter goes from west to east, 
since all the planets are carried from west to east. Thus from hypothesis to 
hypothesis, from one appearance to another, philosophers have imagined a 
vast whirlpool of subtile matter, in which the planets are carried round the 
sun: they also have created another particular vortex which floats in the 
great one, and which turns daily round the planets. When all this is done, it 
is pretended that gravity depends on this diurnal motion; for, say these, the 
velocity of the subtile matter that turns round our little vortex, must be 
seventeen times more rapid than that of the earth; or, in case its velocity is 
seventeen times greater than that of the earth, its centrifugal force must be 
vastly greater, and consequently impel all bodies towards the earth. This is 
the cause of gravity, according to the Cartesian system. But the theorist, 
before he calculated the centrifugal force and velocity of the subtile matter, 
should first have been certain that it existed. 


Sir Isaac Newton, seems to have destroyed all these great and little 
vortices, both that which carries the planets round the sun, as well as the 
other which supposes every planet to turn on its own axis. 

First, with regard to the pretended little vortex of the earth, it is 
demonstrated that it must lose its motion by insensible degrees; it is 
demonstrated, that if the earth swims in a fluid, its density must be equal to 
that of the earth; and in case its density be the same, all the bodies we 
endeavour to move must meet with an insuperable resistance. 

With regard to the great vortices, they are still more chimerical, and it is 
impossible to make them agree with Kepler’s law, the truth of which has 
been demonstrated. Sir Isaac shows, that the revolution of the fluid in 
which Jupiter is supposed to be carried, is not the same with regard to the 
revolution of the fluid of the earth, as the revolution of Jupiter with respect 
to that of the earth. He proves, that as the planets make their revolutions in 
ellipses, and consequently being at a much greater distance one from the 
other in their Aphelia, and a little nearer in their Perihelia; the earth’s 
velocity, for instance, ought to be greater when it is nearer Venus and Mars, 
because the fluid that carries it along, being then more pressed, ought to 
have a greater motion; and yet it is even then that the earth’s motion is 
slower. 

He proves that there is no such thing as a celestial matter which goes 
from west to east since the comets traverse those spaces, sometimes from 
east to west, and at other times from north to south. 

In fine, the better to resolve, if possible, every difficulty, he proves, and 
even by experiments, that it is impossible there should be a plenum; and 
brings back the vacuum, which Aristotle and Descartes had banished from 
the world. 

Having by these and several other arguments destroyed the Cartesian 
vortices, he despaired of ever being able to discover whether there is a 
secret principle in nature which, at the same time, is the cause of the motion 
of all celestial bodies, and that of gravity on the earth. But being retired in 
1666, upon account of the Plague, to a solitude near Cambridge; as he was 
walking one day in his garden, and saw some fruits fall from a tree, he fell 
into a profound meditation on that gravity, the cause of which had so long 
been sought, but in vain, by all the philosophers, whilst the vulgar think 
there is nothing mysterious in it. He said to himself; that from what height 
soever in our hemisphere, those bodies might descend, their fall would 


certainly be in the progression discovered by Galileo; and the spaces they 
run through would be as the square of the times. Why may not this power 
which causes heavy bodies to descend, and is the same without any sensible 
diminution at the remotest distance from the centre of the earth, or on the 
summits of the highest mountains, why, said Sir Isaac, may not this power 
extend as high as the moon? And in case its influence reaches so far, is it 
not very probable that this power retains it in its orbit, and determines its 
motion? But in case the moon obeys this principle (whatever it be) may we 
not conclude very naturally that the rest of the planets are equally subject to 
it? In case this power exists (which besides is proved) it must increase in an 
inverse ratio of the squares of the distances. All, therefore, that remains is, 
to examine how far a heavy body, which should fall upon the earth from a 
moderate height, would go; and how far in the same time, a body which 
should fall from the orbit of the moon, would descend. To find this, nothing 
is wanted but the measure of the earth, and the distance of the moon from it. 

Thus Sir Isaac Newton reasoned. But at that time the English had but a 
very imperfect measure of our globe, and depended on the uncertain 
supposition of mariners, who computed a degree to contain but sixty 
English miles, whereas it consists in reality of near seventy. As this false 
computation did not agree with the conclusions which Sir Isaac intended to 
draw from them, he laid aside this pursuit. A half-learned philosopher, 
remarkable only for his vanity, would have made the measure of the earth 
agree, anyhow, with his system. Sir Isaac, however, chose rather to quit the 
researches he was then engaged in. But after Mr. Picard had measured the 
earth exactly, by tracing that meridian which redounds so much to the 
honour of the French, Sir Isaac Newton resumed his former reflections, and 
found his account in Mr. Picard’s calculation. 

A circumstance which has always appeared wonderful to me, is that such 
sublime discoveries should have been made by the sole assistance of a 
quadrant and a little arithmetic. 

The circumference of the earth is 123,249,600 feet. This, among other 
things, is necessary to prove the system of attraction. 

The instant we know the earth’s circumference, and the distance of the 
moon, we know that of the moon’s orbit, and the diameter of this orbit. The 
moon performs its revolution in that orbit in twenty-seven days, seven 
hours, forty-three minutes. It is demonstrated, that the moon in its mean 
motion makes an hundred and fourscore and seven thousand nine hundred 


and sixty feet (of Paris) in a minute. It is likewise demonstrated, by a 
known theorem, that the central force which should make a body fall from 
the height of the moon, would make its velocity no more than fifteen Paris 
feet in a minute of time. Now, if the law by which bodies gravitate and 
attract one another in an inverse ratio to the squares of the distances be true, 
if the same power acts according to that law throughout all nature, it is 
evident that as the earth is sixty semi-diameters distant from the moon, a 
heavy body must necessarily fall (on the earth) fifteen feet in the first 
second, and fifty-four thousand feet in the first minute. 

Now a heavy body falls, in reality, fifteen feet in the first second, and 
goes in the first minute fifty-four thousand feet, which number is the square 
of sixty multiplied by fifteen. Bodies, therefore, gravitate in an inverse 
ratio of the squares of the distances; consequently, what causes gravity on 
earth, and keeps the moon in its orbit, is one and the same power; it being 
demonstrated that the moon gravitates on the earth, which is the centre of its 
particular motion, it is demonstrated that the earth and the moon gravitate 
on the sun which is the centre of their annual motion. 

The rest of the planets must be subject to this general law; and if this law 
exists, these planets must follow the laws which Kepler discovered. All 
these laws, all these relations are indeed observed by the planets with the 
utmost exactness; therefore, the power of attraction causes all the planets to 
gravitate towards the sun, in like manner as the moon gravitates towards our 
globe. 

Finally, as in all bodies re-action is equal to action, it is certain that the 
earth gravitates also towards the moon; and that the sun gravitates towards 
both. That every one of the satellites of Saturn gravitates towards the other 
four, and the other four towards it; all five towards Saturn, and Saturn 
towards all. That it is the same with regard to Jupiter; and that all these 
globes are attracted by the sun, which is reciprocally attracted by them. 

This power of gravitation acts proportionably to the quantity of matter in 
bodies, a truth which Sir Isaac has demonstrated by experiments. This new 
discovery has been of use to show that the sun (the centre of the planetary 
system) attracts them all in a direct ratio of their quantity of matter 
combined with their nearness. From hence Sir Isaac, rising by degrees to 
discoveries which seemed not to be formed for the human mind, is bold 
enough to compute the quantity of matter contained in the sun and in every 


planet; and in this manner shows, from the simple laws of mechanics, that 
every celestial globe ought necessarily to be where it is placed. 

His bare principle of the laws of gravitation accounts for all the apparent 
inequalities in the course of the celestial globes. The variations of the moon 
are a necessary consequence of those laws. Moreover, the reason is 
evidently seen why the nodes of the moon perform their revolutions in 
nineteen years, and those of the earth in about twenty-six thousand. The 
several appearances observed in the tides are also a very simple effect of 
this attraction. The proximity of the moon, when at the full, and when it is 
new, and its distance in the quadratures or quarters, combined with the 
action of the sun, exhibit a sensible reason why the ocean swells and sinks. 

After having shown by his sublime theory the course and inequalities of 
the planets, he subjects comets to the same law. The orbit of these fires 
(unknown for so great a series of years), which was the terror of mankind 
and the rock against which philosophy split, placed by Aristotle below the 
moon, and sent back by Descartes above the sphere of Saturn, is at last 
placed in its proper seat by Sir Isaac Newton. 

He proves that comets are solid bodies which move in the sphere of the 
sun’s activity, and that they describe an ellipsis so very eccentric, and so 
near to parabolas, that certain comets must take up above five hundred 
years in their revolution. 

The learned Dr. Halley is of opinion that the comet seen in 1680 is the 
same which appeared in Julius Cesar’s time. This shows more than any 
other that comets are hard, opaque bodies; for it descended so near to the 
sun, as to come within a sixth part of the diameter of this planet from it, and 
consequently might have contracted a degree of heat two thousand times 
stronger than that of red-hot iron; and would have been soon dispersed in 
vapour, had it not been a firm, dense body. The guessing the course of 
comets began then to be very much in vogue. The celebrated Bernoulli 
concluded by his system that the famous comet of 1680 would appear again 
the 17th of May, 1719. Not a single astronomer in Europe went to bed that 
night. However, they needed not to have broke their rest, for the famous 
comet never appeared. There is at least more cunning, if not more certainty, 
in fixing its return to so remote a distance as five hundred and seventy-five 
years. As to Mr. Whiston, he affirmed very seriously that in the time of the 
Deluge a comet overflowed the terrestrial globe. And he was so 
unreasonable as to wonder that people laughed at him for making such an 


assertion. The ancients were almost in the same way of thinking with Mr. 
Whiston, and fancied that comets were always the forerunners of some 
great calamity which was to befall mankind. Sir Isaac Newton, on the 
contrary, suspected that they are very beneficent, and that vapours exhale 
from them merely to nourish and vivify the planets, which imbibe in their 
course the several particles the sun has detached from the comets, an 
opinion which, at least, is more probable than the former. But this is not 
all. If this power of gravitation or attraction acts on all the celestial globes, 
it acts undoubtedly on the several parts of these globes. For in case bodies 
attract one another in proportion to the quantity of matter contained in them, 
it can only be in proportion to the quantity of their parts; and if this power is 
found in the whole, it is undoubtedly in the half; in the quarters in the eighth 
part, and so on in infinitum. 

This is attraction, the great spring by which all Nature is moved. Sir 
Isaac Newton, after having demonstrated the existence of this principle, 
plainly foresaw that its very name would offend; and, therefore, this 
philosopher, in more places than one of his books, gives the reader some 
caution about it. He bids him beware of confounding this name with what 
the ancients called occult qualities, but to be satisfied with knowing that 
there is in all bodies a central force, which acts to the utmost limits of the 
universe, according to the invariable laws of mechanics. 

It is surprising, after the solemn protestations Sir Isaac made, that such 
eminent men as Mr. Sorin and Mr. de Fontenelle should have imputed to 
this great philosopher the verbal and chimerical way of reasoning of the 
Aristotelians; Mr. Sorin in the Memoirs of the Academy of 1709, and Mr. 
de Fontenelle in the very eulogium of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Most of the French (the learned and others) have repeated this reproach. 
These are for ever crying out, “Why did he not employ the word impulsion, 
which is so well understood, rather than that of attraction, which is 
unintelligible?” 

Sir Isaac might have answered these critics thus:— “First, you have as 
imperfect an idea of the word impulsion as of that of attraction; and in case 
you cannot conceive how one body tends towards the centre of another 
body, neither can you conceive by what power one body can impel another. 

“Secondly, I could not admit of impulsion; for to do this I must have 
known that a celestial matter was the agent. But so far from knowing that 
there is any such matter, I have proved it to be merely imaginary. 


“Thirdly, I use the word attraction for no other reason but to express an 
effect which I discovered in Nature — a certain and indisputable effect of 
an unknown principle — a quality inherent in matter, the cause of which 
persons of greater abilities than I can pretend to may, if they can, find out.” 

“What have you, then, taught us?” will these people say further; “and to 
what purpose are so many calculations to tell us what you yourself do not 
comprehend?” 

“T have taught you,” may Sir Isaac rejoin, “that all bodies gravitate 
towards one another in proportion to their quantity of matter; that these 
central forces alone keep the planets and comets in their orbits, and cause 
them to move in the proportion before set down. I demonstrate to you that 
it is impossible there should be any other cause which keeps the planets in 
their orbits than that general phenomenon of gravity. For heavy bodies fall 
on the earth according to the proportion demonstrated of central forces; and 
the planets finishing their course according to these same proportions, in 
case there were another power that acted upon all those bodies, it would 
either increase their velocity or change their direction. Now, not one of 
those bodies ever has a single degree of motion or velocity, or has any 
direction but what is demonstrated to be the effect of the central forces. 
Consequently it is impossible there should be any other principle.” 

Give me leave once more to introduce Sir Isaac speaking. Shall he not 
be allowed to say? “My case and that of the ancients is very different. 
These saw, for instance, water ascend in pumps, and said, ‘The water rises 
because it abhors a vacuum.’ But with regard to myself; I am in the case of 
a man who should have first observed that water ascends in pumps, but 
should leave others to explain the cause of this effect. The anatomist, who 
first declared that the motion of the arm is owing to the contraction of the 
muscles, taught mankind an indisputable truth. But are they less obliged to 
him because he did not know the reason why the muscles contract? The 
cause of the elasticity of the air is unknown, but he who first discovered this 
spring performed a very signal service to natural philosophy. The spring 
that I discovered was more hidden and more universal, and for that very 
reason mankind ought to thank me the more. I have discovered a new 
property of matter — one of the secrets of the Creator — and have 
calculated and discovered the effects of it. After this, shall people quarrel 
with me about the name I give it?” 


Vortices may be called an occult quality, because their existence was 
never proved. Attraction, on the contrary, is a real thing, because its effects 
are demonstrated, and the proportions of it are calculated. The cause of this 
cause is among the Arcana of the Almighty. 

“Precedes huc, et non amplius.” 

(Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.) 


LETTER XVI. — ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
OPTICS 


The philosophers of the last age found out a new universe; and a 
circumstance which made its discovery more difficult was that no one had 
so much as suspected its existence. The most sage and judicious were of 
opinion that it was a frantic rashness to dare so much as to imagine that it 
was possible to guess the laws by which the celestial bodies move and the 
manner how light acts. Galileo, by his astronomical discoveries, Kepler, by 
his calculation, Descartes (at least, in his dioptrics), and Sir Isaac Newton, 
in all his works, severally saw the mechanism of the springs of the world. 
The geometricians have subjected infinity to the laws of calculation. The 
circulation of the blood in animals, and of the sap in vegetables, have 
changed the face of Nature with regard to us. A new kind of existence has 
been given to bodies in the air-pump. By the assistance of telescopes 
bodies have been brought nearer to one another. Finally, the several 
discoveries which Sir Isaac Newton has made on light are equal to the 
boldest things which the curiosity of man could expect after so many 
philosophical novelties. 

Till Antonio de Dominis the rainbow was considered as an inexplicable 
miracle. This philosopher guessed that it was a necessary effect of the sun 
and rain. Descartes gained immortal fame by his mathematical explication 
of this so natural a phenomenon. He calculated the reflections and 
refractions of light in drops of rain. And his sagacity on this occasion was 
at that time looked upon as next to divine. 

But what would he have said had it been proved to him that he was 
mistaken in the nature of light; that he had not the least reason to maintain 
that it is a globular body? That it is false to assert that this matter, spreading 
itself through the whole, waits only to be projected forward by the sun, in 
order to be put in action, in like manner as a long staff acts at one end when 
pushed forward by the other. That light is certainly darted by the sun; in 
fine, that light is transmitted from the sun to the earth in about seven 
minutes, though a cannonball, which were not to lose any of its velocity, 
could not go that distance in less than twenty-five years. How great would 
have been his astonishment had he been told that light does not reflect 


directly by impinging against the solid parts of bodies, that bodies are not 
transparent when they have large pores, and that a man should arise who 
would demonstrate all these paradoxes, and anatomise a single ray of light 
with more dexterity than the ablest artist dissects a human body. This man 
is come. Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated to the eye, by the bare 
assistance of the prism, that light is a composition of coloured rays, which, 
being united, form white colour. A single ray is by him divided into seven, 
which all fall upon a piece of linen, or a sheet of white paper, in their order, 
one above the other, and at unequal distances. The first is red, the second 
orange, the third yellow, the fourth green, the fifth blue, the sixth indigo, the 
seventh a violet-purple. Each of these rays, transmitted afterwards by a 
hundred other prisms, will never change the colour it bears; in like manner, 
as gold, when completely purged from its dross, will never change 
afterwards in the crucible. As a superabundant proof that each of these 
elementary rays has inherently in itself that which forms its colour to the 
eye, take a small piece of yellow wood, for instance, and set it in the ray of 
a red colour; this wood will instantly be tinged red. But set it in the ray of a 
green colour, it assumes a green colour, and so of all the rest. 

From what cause, therefore, do colours arise in Nature? It is nothing but 
the disposition of bodies to reflect the rays of a certain order and to absorb 
all the rest. 

What, then, is this secret disposition? Sir Isaac Newton demonstrates 
that it is nothing more than the density of the small constituent particles of 
which a body is composed. And how is this reflection performed? It was 
supposed to arise from the rebounding of the rays, in the same manner as a 
ball on the surface of a solid body. But this is a mistake, for Sir Isaac taught 
the astonished philosophers that bodies are opaque for no other reason but 
because their pores are large, that light reflects on our eyes from the very 
bosom of those pores, that the smaller the pores of a body are the more such 
a body is transparent. Thus paper, which reflects the light when dry, 
transmits it when oiled, because the oil, by filling its pores, makes them 
much smaller. 

It is there that examining the vast porosity of bodies, every particle 
having its pores, and every particle of those particles having its own, he 
shows we are not certain that there is a cubic inch of solid matter in the 
universe, so far are we from conceiving what matter is. Having thus 
divided, as it were, light into its elements, and carried the sagacity of his 


discoveries so far as to prove the method of distinguishing compound 
colours from such as are primitive, he shows that these elementary rays, 
separated by the prism, are ranged in their order for no other reason but 
because they are refracted in that very order; and it is this property 
(unknown till he discovered it) of breaking or splitting in this proportion; it 
is this unequal refraction of rays, this power of refracting the red less than 
the orange colour, &c., which he calls the different refrangibility. The most 
reflexible rays are the most refrangible, and from hence he evinces that the 
same power is the cause both of the reflection and refraction of light. 

But all these wonders are merely but the opening of his discoveries. He 
found out the secret to see the vibrations or fits of light which come and go 
incessantly, and which either transmit light or reflect it, according to the 
density of the parts they meet with. He has presumed to calculate the 
density of the particles of air necessary between two glasses, the one flat, 
the other convex on one side, set one upon the other, in order to operate 
such a transmission or reflection, or to form such and such a colour. 

From all these combinations he discovers the proportion in which light 
acts on bodies and bodies act on light. 

He saw light so perfectly, that he has determined to what degree of 
perfection the art of increasing it, and of assisting our eyes by telescopes, 
can be carried. 

Descartes, from a noble confidence that was very excusable, considering 
how strongly he was fired at the first discoveries he made in an art which he 
almost first found out; Descartes, I say, hoped to discover in the stars, by 
the assistance of telescopes, objects as small as those we discern upon the 
earth. 

But Sir Isaac has shown that dioptric telescopes cannot be brought to a 
greater perfection, because of that refraction, and of that very refrangibility, 
which at the same time that they bring objects nearer to us, scatter too much 
the elementary rays. He has calculated in these glasses the proportion of the 
scattering of the red and of the blue rays; and proceeding so far as to 
demonstrate things which were not supposed even to exist, he examines the 
inequalities which arise from the shape or figure of the glass, and that which 
arises from the refrangibility. He finds that the object glass of the telescope 
being convex on one side and flat on the other, in case the flat side be 
turned towards the object, the error which arises from the construction and 
position of the glass is above five thousand times less than the error which 


arises from the refrangibility; and, therefore, that the shape or figure of the 
glasses is not the cause why telescopes cannot be carried to a greater 
perfection, but arises wholly from the nature of light. 

For this reason he invented a telescope, which discovers objects by 
reflection, and not by refraction. Telescopes of this new kind are very hard 
to make, and their use is not easy; but, according to the English, a reflective 
telescope of but five feet has the same effect as another of a hundred feet in 
length. 


LETTER XVII. — ON INFINITES IN 
GEOMETRY, AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S 
CHRONOLOGY 


The labyrinth and abyss of infinity is also a new course Sir Isaac Newton 
has gone through, and we are obliged to him for the clue, by whose 
assistance we are enabled to trace its various windings. 

Descartes got the start of him also in this astonishing invention. He 
advanced with mighty steps in his geometry, and was arrived at the very 
borders of infinity, but went no farther. Dr. Wallis, about the middle of the 
last century, was the first who reduced a fraction by a perpetual division to 
an infinite series. 

The Lord Brouncker employed this series to square the hyperbola. 

Mercator published a demonstration of this quadrature; much about 
which time Sir Isaac Newton, being then twenty-three years of age, had 
invented a general method, to perform on all geometrical curves what had 
just before been tried on the hyperbola. 

It is to this method of subjecting everywhere infinity to algebraical 
calculations, that the name is given of differential calculations or of fluxions 
and integral calculation. It is the art of numbering and measuring exactly a 
thing whose existence cannot be conceived. 

And, indeed, would you not imagine that a man laughed at you who 
should declare that there are lines infinitely great which form an angle 
infinitely little? 

That a right line, which is a right line so long as it is finite, by changing 
infinitely little its direction, becomes an infinite curve; and that a curve may 
become infinitely less than another curve? 

That there are infinite squares, infinite cubes, and infinites of infinites, 
all greater than one another, and the last but one of which is nothing in 
comparison of the last? 

All these things, which at first appear to be the utmost excess of frenzy, 
are in reality an effort of the subtlety and extent of the human mind, and the 
art of finding truths which till then had been unknown. 

This so bold edifice is even founded on simple ideas. The business is to 
measure the diagonal of a square, to give the area of a curve, to find the 


square root of a number, which has none in common arithmetic. After all, 
the imagination ought not to be startled any more at so many orders of 
infinites than at the so well-known proposition, viz., that curve lines may 
always be made to pass between a circle and a tangent; or at that other, 
namely, that matter is divisible in infinitum. These two truths have been 
demonstrated many years, and are no less incomprehensible than the things 
we have been speaking of. 

For many years the invention of this famous calculation was denied to 
Sir Isaac Newton. In Germany Mr. Leibnitz was considered as the inventor 
of the differences or moments, called fluxions, and Mr. Bernouilli claimed 
the integral calculus. However, Sir Isaac is now thought to have first made 
the discovery, and the other two have the glory of having once made the 
world doubt whether it was to be ascribed to him or them. Thus some 
contested with Dr. Harvey the invention of the circulation of the blood, as 
others disputed with Mr. Perrault that of the circulation of the sap. 

Hartsocher and Leuwenhoek disputed with each other the honour of 
having first seen the vermiculi of which mankind are formed. This 
Hartsocher also contested with Huygens the invention of a new method of 
calculating the distance of a fixed star. It is not yet known to what 
philosopher we owe the invention of the cycloid. 

Be this as it will, it is by the help of this geometry of infinites that Sir 
Isaac Newton attained to the most sublime discoveries. I am now to speak 
of another work, which, though more adapted to the capacity of the human 
mind, does nevertheless display some marks of that creative genius with 
which Sir Isaac Newton was informed in all his researches. The work I 
mean is a chronology of a new kind, for what province soever he undertook 
he was sure to change the ideas and opinions received by the rest of men. 

Accustomed to unravel and disentangle chaos, he was resolved to convey 
at least some light into that of the fables of antiquity which are blended and 
confounded with history, and fix an uncertain chronology. It is true that 
there is no family, city, or nation, but endeavours to remove its original as 
far backward as possible. Besides, the first historians were the most 
negligent in setting down the eras: books were infinitely less common than 
they are at this time, and, consequently, authors being not so obnoxious to 
censure, they therefore imposed upon the world with greater impunity; and, 
as it is evident that these have related a great number of fictitious 
particulars, it is probable enough that they also gave us several false eras. 


It appeared in general to Sir Isaac that the world was five hundred years 
younger than chronologers declare it to be. He grounds his opinion on the 
ordinary course of Nature, and on the observations which astronomers have 
made. 

By the course of Nature we here understand the time that every 
generation of men lives upon the earth. The Egyptians first employed this 
vague and uncertain method of calculating when they began to write the 
beginning of their history. These computed three hundred and forty-one 
generations from Menes to Sethon; and, having no fixed era, they supposed 
three generations to consist of a hundred years. In this manner they 
computed eleven thousand three hundred and forty years from Menes’s 
reign to that of Sethon. 

The Greeks before they counted by Olympiads followed the method of 
the Egyptians, and even gave a little more extent to generations, making 
each to consist of forty years. 

Now, here, both the Egyptians and the Greeks made an erroneous 
computation. It is true, indeed, that, according to the usual course of 
Nature, three generations last about a hundred and twenty years; but three 
reigns are far from taking up so many. It is very evident that mankind in 
general live longer than kings are found to reign, so that an author who 
should write a history in which there were no dates fixed, and should know 
that nine kings had reigned over a nation; such an historian would commit a 
great error should he allow three hundred years to these nine monarchs. 
Every generation takes about thirty-six years; every reign is, one with the 
other, about twenty. Thirty kings of England have swayed the sceptre from 
William the Conqueror to George I., the years of whose reigns added 
together amount to six hundred and forty-eight years; which, being divided 
equally among the thirty kings, give to every one a reign of twenty-one 
years and a half very near. Sixty-three kings of France have sat upon the 
throne; these have, one with another, reigned about twenty years each. This 
is the usual course of Nature. The ancients, therefore, were mistaken when 
they supposed the durations in general of reigns to equal that of 
generations. They, therefore, allowed too great a number of years, and 
consequently some years must be subtracted from their computation. 

Astronomical observations seem to have lent a still greater assistance to 
our philosopher. He appears to us stronger when he fights upon his own 
ground. 


You know that the earth, besides its annual motion which carries it round 
the sun from west to east in the space of a year, has also a singular 
revolution which was quite unknown till within these late years. Its poles 
have a very slow retrograde motion from east to west, whence it happens 
that their position every day does not correspond exactly with the same 
point of the heavens. This difference, which is so insensible in a year, 
becomes pretty considerable in time; and in threescore and twelve years the 
difference is found to be of one degree, that is to say, the three hundred and 
sixtieth part of the circumference of the whole heaven. Thus after seventy- 
two years the colure of the vernal equinox which passed through a fixed 
star, corresponds with another fixed star. Hence it is that the sun, instead of 
being in that part of the heavens in which the Ram was situated in the time 
of Hipparchus, is found to correspond with that part of the heavens in which 
the Bull was situated; and the Twins are placed where the Bull then stood. 
All the signs have changed their situation, and yet we still retain the same 
manner of speaking as the ancients did. In this age we say that the sun is in 
the Ram in the spring, from the same principle of condescension that we say 
that the sun turns round. 

Hipparchus was the first among the Greeks who observed some change 
in the constellations with regard to the equinoxes, or rather who learnt it 
from the Egyptians. Philosophers ascribed this motion to the stars; for in 
those ages people were far from imagining such a revolution in the earth, 
which was supposed to be immovable in every respect. They therefore 
created a heaven in which they fixed the several stars, and gave this heaven 
a particular motion by which it was carried towards the east, whilst that all 
the stars seemed to perform their diurnal revolution from east to west. To 
this error they added a second of much greater consequence, by imagining 
that the pretended heaven of the fixed stars advanced one degree eastward 
every hundred years. In this manner they were no less mistaken in their 
astronomical calculation than in their system of natural philosophy. As for 
instance, an astronomer in that age would have said that the vernal equinox 
was in the time of such and such an observation, in such a sign, and in such 
a star. It has advanced two degrees of each since the time that observation 
was made to the present. Now two degrees are equivalent to two hundred 
years; consequently the astronomer who made that observation lived just so 
many years before me. It is certain that an astronomer who had argued in 
this manner would have mistook just fifty-four years; hence it is that the 


ancients, who were doubly deceived, made their great year of the world, 
that is, the revolution of the whole heavens, to consist of thirty-six thousand 
years. But the moderns are sensible that this imaginary revolution of the 
heaven of the stars is nothing else than the revolution of the poles of the 
earth, which is performed in twenty-five thousand nine hundred years. It 
may be proper to observe transiently in this place, that Sir Isaac, by 
determining the figure of the earth, has very happily explained the cause of 
this revolution. 

All this being laid down, the only thing remaining to settle chronology is 
to see through what star the colure of the equinoxes passes, and where it 
intersects at this time the ecliptic in the spring; and to discover whether 
some ancient writer does not tell us in what point the ecliptic was 
intersected in his time, by the same colure of the equinoxes. 

Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that Chiron, who went with the 
Argonauts, observed the constellations at the time of that famous 
expedition, and fixed the vernal equinox to the middle of the Ram; the 
autumnal equinox to the middle of Libra; our summer solstice to the middle 
of Cancer, and our winter solstice to the middle of Capricorn. 

A long time after the expedition of the Argonauts, and a year before the 
Peloponnesian war, Methon observed that the point of the summer solstice 
passed through the eighth degree of Cancer. 

Now every sign of the zodiac contains thirty degrees. In Chiron’s time, 
the solstice was arrived at the middle of the sign, that is to say to the 
fifteenth degree. A year before the Peloponnesian war it was at the eighth, 
and therefore it had retarded seven degrees. A degree is equivalent to 
seventy-two years; consequently, from the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war to the expedition of the Argonauts, there is no more than an interval of 
seven times seventy-two years, which make five hundred and four years, 
and not seven hundred years as the Greeks computed. Thus in comparing 
the position of the heavens at this time with their position in that age, we 
find that the expedition of the Argonauts ought to be placed about nine 
hundred years before Christ, and not about fourteen hundred; and 
consequently that the world is not so old by five hundred years as it was 
generally supposed to be. By this calculation all the eras are drawn nearer, 
and the several events are found to have happened later than is computed. I 
do not know whether this ingenious system will be favourably received; and 
whether these notions will prevail so far with the learned, as to prompt them 


to reform the chronology of the world. Perhaps these gentlemen would 
think it too great a condescension to allow one and the same man the glory 
of having improved natural philosophy, geometry, and history. This would 
be a kind of universal monarchy, with which the principle of self-love that 
is in man will scarce suffer him to indulge his fellow-creature; and, indeed, 
at the same time that some very great philosophers attacked Sir Isaac 
Newton’s attractive principle, others fell upon his chronological system. 
Time that should discover to which of these the victory is due, may perhaps 
only leave the dispute still more undetermined. 


LETTER XVIII. — ON TRAGEDY 


The English as well as the Spaniards were possessed of theatres at a time 
when the French had no more than moving, itinerant stages. Shakspeare, 
who was considered as the Corneille of the first-mentioned nation, was 
pretty nearly contemporary with Lopez de Vega, and he created, as it were, 
the English theatre. Shakspeare boasted a strong fruitful genius. He was 
natural and sublime, but had not so much as a single spark of good taste, or 
knew one rule of the drama. I will now hazard a random, but, at the same 
time, true reflection, which is, that the great merit of this dramatic poet has 
been the ruin of the English stage. There are such beautiful, such noble, 
such dreadful scenes in this writer’s monstrous farces, to which the name of 
tragedy is given, that they have always been exhibited with great success. 
Time, which alone gives reputation to writers, at last makes their very faults 
venerable. Most of the whimsical gigantic images of this poet, have, 
through length of time (it being a hundred and fifty years since they were 
first drawn) acquired a right of passing for sublime. Most of the modern 
dramatic writers have copied him; but the touches and descriptions which 
are applauded in Shakspeare, are hissed at in these writers; and you will 
easily believe that the veneration in which this author is held, increases in 
proportion to the contempt which is shown to the moderns. Dramatic 
writers don’t consider that they should not imitate him; and the ill-success 
of Shakspeare’s imitators produces no other effect, than to make him be 
considered as inimitable. You remember that in the tragedy of Othello, 
Moor of Venice, a most tender piece, a man strangles his wife on the stage, 
and that the poor woman, whilst she is strangling, cries aloud that she dies 
very unjustly. You know that in Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, two grave- 
diggers make a grave, and are all the time drinking, singing ballads, and 
making humorous reflections (natural indeed enough to persons of their 
profession) on the several skulls they throw up with their spades; but a 
circumstance which will surprise you is, that this ridiculous incident has 
been imitated. In the reign of King Charles II., which was that of 
politeness, and the Golden Age of the liberal arts; Otway, in his Venice 
Preserved, introduces Antonio the senator, and Naki, his courtesan, in the 
midst of the horrors of the Marquis of Bedemar’s conspiracy. Antonio, the 
superannuated senator plays, in his mistress’s presence, all the apish tricks 


of a lewd, impotent debauchee, who is quite frantic and out of his senses. 
He mimics a bull and a dog, and bites his mistress’s legs, who kicks and 
whips him. However, the players have struck these buffooneries (which 
indeed were calculated merely for the dregs of the people) out of Otway’s 
tragedy; but they have still left in Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar the jokes of 
the Roman shoemakers and cobblers, who are introduced in the same scene 
with Brutus and Cassius. You will undoubtedly complain, that those who 
have hitherto discoursed with you on the English stage, and especially on 
the celebrated Shakspeare, have taken notice only of his errors; and that no 
one has translated any of those strong, those forcible passages which atone 
for all his faults. But to this I will answer, that nothing is easier than to 
exhibit in prose all the silly impertinences which a poet may have thrown 
out; but that it is a very difficult task to translate his fine verses. All your 
junior academical sophs, who set up for censors of the eminent writers, 
compile whole volumes; but methinks two pages which display some of the 
beauties of great geniuses, are of infinitely more value than all the idle 
rhapsodies of those commentators; and I will join in opinion with all 
persons of good taste in declaring, that greater advantage may be reaped 
from a dozen verses of Homer of Virgil, than from all the critiques put 
together which have been made on those two great poets. 

I have ventured to translate some passages of the most celebrated 
English poets, and shall now give you one from Shakspeare. Pardon the 
blemishes of the translation for the sake of the original; and remember 
always that when you see a version, you see merely a faint print of a 
beautiful picture. I have made choice of part of the celebrated soliloquy in 
Hamlet, which you may remember is as follows: — 


“To be, or not to be? that is the question! 
Whether ‘t is nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them? To die! to sleep! 
No more! and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to! *Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die! to sleep! 

To sleep; perchance to dream! O, there’s the rub; 


For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the poor man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. Who would fardels bear 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought: 

And enterprises of great weight and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action—” 


My version of it runs thus: — 


“Demeure, il faut choisir et passer a l’instant 

De la vie, a la mort, ou de |’étre au neant. 

Dieux cruels, s’il en est, éclairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courbé sous la main qui m’ outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon sort? 

Qui suis je? Qui m’arréte! et qu’est-ce que la mort? 
C’est la fin de nos maux, c’est mon unique asile 
Apres de longs transports, c’est un sommeil tranquile. 
On s’endort, et tout meurt, mais un affreux reveil 
Doit succeder peut étre aux douceurs du sommeil! 
On nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie, 


De tourmens étemels est aussi-t6t suivie. 

O mort! moment fatal! affreuse eternité! 

Tout coeur a ton seul nom se glace épouvante. 
Eh! qui pourroit sans toi supporter cette vie, 
De nos prétres menteurs benir |’hypocrisie: 
D’une indigne maitresse encenser les erreurs, 
Ramper sous un ministre, adorer ses hauteurs; 
Et montrer les langueurs de son ame abattiie, 
A des amis ingrats qui detournent la viie? 

La mort seroit trop douce en ces extrémitez, 
Mais le scrupule parle, et nous crie, arrétez; 

Il defend a nos mains cet heureux homicide 


Et d’un heros guerrier, fait un Chrétien timide,” &c. 


Do not imagine that I have translated Shakspeare in a servile manner. 
Woe to the writer who gives a literal version; who by rendering every word 
of his original, by that very means enervates the sense, and extinguishes all 
the fire of it. It is on such an occasion one may justly affirm, that the letter 


kills, but the Spirit quickens. 


Here follows another passage copied from a celebrated tragic writer 
among the English. It is Dryden, a poet in the reign of Charles II. — a 
writer whose genius was too exuberant, and not accompanied with 
judgment enough. Had he written only a tenth part of the works he left 
behind him, his character would have been conspicuous in every part; but 
his great fault is his having endeavoured to be universal. 


The passage in question is as follows: — 


“When I consider life, ‘t is all a cheat, 

Yet fooled by hope, men favour the deceit; 
Trust on and think, to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day; 

Lies more; and whilst it says we shall be blest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possessed; 


Strange cozenage! none would live past years again, 


Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain, 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 


I’m tired with waiting for this chymic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


I shall now give you my translation: — 


“De desseins en regrets et d’erreurs en desirs 

Les mortals insensés promenent leur folie. 

Dans des malheurs presents, dans |’ espoir des plaisirs 
Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 
Demain, demain, dit-on, va combler tous nos voeux. 
Demain vient, et nous laisse encore plus malheureux. 
Quelle est l’erreur, helas! du soin qui nous dévore, 
Nul de nous ne voudroit recommencer son cours. 

De nos premiers momens nous maudissons |’aurore, 
Et de la nuit qui vient nous attendons encore, 

Ce qu’ont en vain promis les plus beaux de nos jours,” &c. 


It is in these detached passages that the English have hitherto excelled. 
Their dramatic pieces, most of which are barbarous and without decorum, 
order, or verisimilitude, dart such resplendent flashes through this gleam, as 
amaze and astonish. The style is too much inflated, too unnatural, too 
closely copied from the Hebrew writers, who abound so much with the 
Asiatic fustian. But then it must be also confessed that the stilts of the 
figurative style, on which the English tongue is lifted up, raises the genius 
at the same time very far aloft, though with an irregular pace. The first 
English writer who composed a regular tragedy, and infused a spirit of 
elegance through every part of it, was the illustrious Mr. Addison. His 
“Cato” is a masterpiece, both with regard to the diction and to the beauty 
and harmony of the numbers. The character of Cato is, in my opinion, 
vastly superior to that of Cornelia in the “Pompey” of Corneille, for Cato is 
great without anything like fustian, and Cornelia, who besides is not a 
necessary character, tends sometimes to bombast. Mr. Addison’s Cato 
appears to me the greatest character that was ever brought upon any stage, 
but then the rest of them do not correspond to the dignity of it, and this 
dramatic piece, so excellently well writ, is disfigured by a dull love plot, 
which spreads a certain languor over the whole, that quite murders it. 


The custom of introducing love at random and at any rate in the drama 
passed from Paris to London about 1660, with our ribbons and our 
perruques. The ladies who adorn the theatrical circle there, in like manner 
as in this city, will suffer love only to be the theme of every conversation. 
The judicious Mr. Addison had the effeminate complaisance to soften the 
severity of his dramatic character, so as to adapt it to the manners of the 
age, and, from an endeavour to please, quite ruined a masterpiece in its 
kind. Since his time the drama is become more regular, the audience more 
difficult to be pleased, and writers more correct and less bold. I have seen 
some new pieces that were written with great regularity, but which, at the 
same time, were very flat and insipid. One would think that the English had 
been hitherto formed to produce irregular beauties only. The shining 
monsters of Shakspeare give infinite more delight than the judicious images 
of the moderns. Hitherto the poetical genius of the English resembles a 
tufted tree planted by the hand of Nature, that throws out a thousand 
branches at random, and spreads unequally, but with great vigour. It dies if 
you attempt to force its nature, and to lop and dress it in the same manner as 
the trees of the Garden of Marli. 


LETTER XIX. — ON COMEDY 


I am surprised that the judicious and ingenious Mr. de Muralt, who has 
published some letters on the English and French nations, should have 
confined himself; in treating of comedy, merely to censure Shadwell the 
comic writer. This author was had in pretty great contempt in Mr. de 
Muralt’s time, and was not the poet of the polite part of the nation. His 
dramatic pieces, which pleased some time in acting, were despised by all 
persons of taste, and might be compared to many plays which I have seen in 
France, that drew crowds to the playhouse, at the same time that they were 
intolerable to read; and of which it might be said, that the whole city of 
Paris exploded them, and yet all flocked to see them represented on the 
stage. Methinks Mr. de Muralt should have mentioned an excellent comic 
writer (living when he was in England), I mean Mr. Wycherley, who was a 
long time known publicly to be happy in the good graces of the most 
celebrated mistress of King Charles II. This gentleman, who passed his life 
among persons of the highest distinction, was perfectly well acquainted 
with their lives and their follies, and painted them with the strongest pencil, 
and in the truest colours. He has drawn a misanthrope or man-hater, in 
imitation of that of Moliere. All Wycherley’s strokes are stronger and 
bolder than those of our misanthrope, but then they are less delicate, and the 
rules of decorum are not so well observed in this play. The English writer 
has corrected the only defect that is in Moliére’s comedy, the thinness of the 
plot, which also is so disposed that the characters in it do not enough raise 
our concern. The English comedy affects us, and the contrivance of the plot 
is very ingenious, but at the same time it is too bold for the French 
manners. The fable is this: — A captain of a man-of-war, who is very 
brave, open-hearted, and inflamed with a spirit of contempt for all mankind, 
has a prudent, sincere friend, whom he yet is suspicious of; and a mistress 
that loves him with the utmost excess of passion. The captain so far from 
returning her love, will not even condescend to look upon her, but confides 
entirely in a false friend, who is the most worthless wretch living. At the 
same time he has given his heart to a creature, who is the greatest coquette 
and the most perfidious of her sex, and he is so credulous as to be confident 
she is a Penelope, and his false friend a Cato. He embarks on board his ship 
in order to go and fight the Dutch, having left all his money, his jewels, and 


everything he had in the world to this virtuous creature, whom at the same 
time he recommends to the care of his supposed faithful friend. 
Nevertheless the real man of honour, whom he suspects so unaccountably, 
goes on board the ship with him, and the mistress, on whom he would not 
bestow so much as one glance, disguises herself in the habit of a page, and 
is with him the whole voyage, without his once knowing that she is of a sex 
different from that she attempts to pass for, which, by the way, is not over 
natural. 

The captain having blown up his own ship in an engagement, returns to 
England abandoned and undone, accompanied by his page and his friend, 
without knowing the friendship of the one or the tender passion of the 
other. Immediately he goes to the jewel among women, who he expected 
had preserved her fidelity to him and the treasure he had left in her hands. 
He meets with her indeed, but married to the honest knave in whom he had 
reposed so much confidence, and finds she had acted as treacherously with 
regard to the casket he had entrusted her with. The captain can scarce think 
it possible that a woman of virtue and honour can act so vile a part; but to 
convince him still more of the reality of it, this very worthy lady falls in 
love with the little page, and will force him to her embraces. But as it is 
requisite justice should be done, and that in a dramatic piece virtue ought to 
be rewarded and vice punished, it is at last found that the captain takes his 
page’s place, and lies with his faithless mistress, cuckolds his treacherous 
friend, thrusts his sword through his body, recovers his casket, and marries 
his page. You will observe that this play is also larded with a petulant, 
litigious old woman (a relation of the captain), who is the most comical 
character that was ever brought upon the stage. 

Wycherley has also copied from Moliére another play, of as singular and 
bold a cast, which is a kind of Ecole des Femmes, or, School for Married 
Women. 

The principal character in this comedy is one Homer, a sly fortune 
hunter, and the terror of all the City husbands. This fellow, in order to play 
a surer game, causes a report to be spread, that in his last illness, the 
surgeons had found it necessary to have him made a eunuch. Upon his 
appearing in this noble character, all the husbands in town flock to him with 
their wives, and now poor Homer is only puzzled about his choice. 
However, he gives the preference particularly to a little female peasant, a 
very harmless, innocent creature, who enjoys a fine flush of health, and 


cuckolds her husband with a simplicity that has infinitely more merit than 
the witty malice of the most experienced ladies. This play cannot indeed be 
called the school of good morals, but it is certainly the school of wit and 
true humour. 

Sir John Vanbrugh has written several comedies, which are more 
humorous than those of Mr. Wycherley, but not so ingenious. Sir John was 
a man of pleasure, and likewise a poet and an architect. The general 
opinion is, that he is as sprightly in his writings as he is heavy in his 
buildings. It is he who raised the famous Castle of Blenheim, a ponderous 
and lasting monument of our unfortunate Battle of Hochstet. Were the 
apartments but as spacious as the walls are thick, this castle would be 
commodious enough. Some wag, in an epitaph he made on Sir John 
Vanbrugh, has these lines: — 


“Earth lie light on him, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Sir John having taken a tour into France before the glorious war that 
broke out in 1701, was thrown into the Bastille, and detained there for some 
time, without being ever able to discover the motive which had prompted 
Our ministry to indulge him with this mark of their distinction. He wrote a 
comedy during his confinement; and a circumstance which appears to me 
very extraordinary is, that we don’t meet with so much as a single satirical 
stroke against the country in which he had been so injuriously treated. 

The late Mr. Congreve raised the glory of comedy to a greater height 
than any English writer before or since his time. He wrote only a few plays, 
but they are all excellent in their kind. The laws of the drama are strictly 
observed in them; they abound with characters all which are shadowed with 
the utmost delicacy, and we don’t meet with so much as one low or coarse 
jest. The language is everywhere that of men of honour, but their actions 
are those of knaves — a proof that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
human nature, and frequented what we call polite company. He was infirm 
and come to the verge of life when I knew him. Mr. Congreve had one 
defect, which was his entertaining too mean an idea of his first profession 
(that of a writer), though it was to this he owed his fame and fortune. He 
spoke of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; and hinted to me, in 
our first conversation, that I should visit him upon no other footing than that 


of a gentleman who led a life of plainness and simplicity. I answered, that 
had he been so unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I should never have 
come to see him; and I was very much disgusted at so unseasonable a piece 
of vanity. 

Mr. Congreve’s comedies are the most witty and regular, those of Sir 
John Vanbrugh most gay and humorous, and those of Mr. Wycherley have 
the greatest force and spirit. It may be proper to observe that these fine 
geniuses never spoke disadvantageously of Moliére; and that none but the 
contemptible writers among the English have endeavoured to lessen the 
character of that great comic poet. Such Italian musicians as despise Lully 
are themselves persons of no character or ability; but a Buononcini esteems 
that great artist, and does justice to his merit. 

The English have some other good comic writers living, such as Sir 
Richard Steele and Mr. Cibber, who is an excellent player, and also Poet 
Laureate — a title which, how ridiculous soever it may be thought, is yet 
worth a thousand crowns a year (besides some considerable privileges) to 
the person who enjoys it. Our illustrious Corneille had not so much. 

To conclude. Don’t desire me to descend to particulars with regard to 
these English comedies, which I am so fond of applauding; nor to give you 
a single smart saying or humorous stroke from Wycherley or Congreve. We 
don’t laugh in rending a translation. If you have a mind to understand the 
English comedy, the only way to do this will be for you to go to England, to 
spend three years in London, to make yourself master of the English tongue, 
and to frequent the playhouse every night. I receive but little pleasure from 
the perusal of Aristophanes and Plautus, and for this reason, because I am 
neither a Greek nor a Roman. The delicacy of the humour, the allusion, the 
d propos — all these are lost to a foreigner. 

But it is different with respect to tragedy, this treating only of exalted 
passions and heroical follies, which the antiquated errors of fable or history 
have made sacred. CEdipus, Electra, and such-like characters, may with as 
much propriety be treated of by the Spaniards, the English, or us, as by the 
Greeks. But true comedy is the speaking picture of the follies and 
ridiculous foibles of a nation; so that he only is able to judge of the painting 
who is perfectly acquainted with the people it represents. 


LETTER XX. — ON SUCH OF THE NOBILITY 
AS CULTIVATE THE BELLES LETTRES 


There once was a time in France when the polite arts were cultivated by 
persons of the highest rank in the state. The courtiers particularly were 
conversant in them, although indolence, a taste for trifles, and a passion for 
intrigue, were the divinities of the country. The Court methinks at this time 
seems to have given into a taste quite opposite to that of polite literature, 
but perhaps the mode of thinking may be revived in a little time. The 
French are of so flexible a disposition, may be moulded into such a variety 
of shapes, that the monarch needs but command and he is immediately 
obeyed. The English generally think, and learning is had in greater honour 
among them than in our country — an advantage that results naturally from 
the form of their government. There are about eight hundred persons in 
England who have a right to speak in public, and to support the interest of 
the kingdom; and near five or six thousand may in their turns aspire to the 
same honour. The whole nation set themselves up as judges over these, and 
every man has the liberty of publishing his thoughts with regard to public 
affairs, which shows that all the people in general are indispensably obliged 
to cultivate their understandings. In England the governments of Greece 
and Rome are the subject of every conversation, so that every man is under 
a necessity of perusing such authors as treat of them, how disagreeable 
soever it may be to him; and this study leads naturally to that of polite 
literature. Mankind in general speak well in their respective professions. 
What is the reason why our magistrates, our lawyers, our physicians, and a 
great number of the clergy, are abler scholars, have a finer taste, and more 
wit, than persons of all other professions? The reason is, because their 
condition of life requires a cultivated and enlightened mind, in the same 
manner as a merchant is obliged to be acquainted with his traffic. Not long 
since an English nobleman, who was very young, came to see me at Paris 
on his return from Italy. He had written a poetical description of that 
country, which, for delicacy and politeness, may vie with anything we meet 
with in the Earl of Rochester, or in our Chaulieu, our Sarrasin, or Chapelle. 
The translation I have given of it is so inexpressive of the strength and 
delicate humour of the original, that I am obliged seriously to ask pardon of 


the author and of all who understand English. However, as this is the only 
method I have to make his lordship’s verses known, I shall here present you 
with them in our tongue: — 


“Qu’ay je donc va dans |’Italie? 
Orgueil, astuce, et pauvreté, 
Grands complimens, peu de bonté 
Et beaucoup de ceremonie. 


“L’extravagante comedie 

Que souvent |’ Inquisition 

Vent qu’on nomme religion 
Mais qu’ici nous nommons folie. 


“La Nature en vain bienfaisante 
Vent enricher ses lieux charmans, 
Des prétres la main desolante 
Etouffe ses plus beaux présens. 


“Les monsignors, soy disant Grands, 
Seuls dans leurs palais magnifiques 
Y sont d’illustres faineants, 

Sans argent, et sans domestiques. 


“Pour les petits, sans liberté, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine, 
Ils ont fait voeu de pauvreté, 
Priant Dieu par oisiveté 

Et toujours jeunant par famine. 


“Ces beaux lieux du Pape benis 
Semblent habitez par les diables; 
Et les habitans miserables 

Sont damnes dans le Paradis.” 


LETTER XXI. — ON THE EARL OF 
ROCHESTER AND MR. WALLER 


The Earl of Rochester’s name is universally known. Mr. de St. Evremont 
has made very frequent mention of him, but then he has represented this 
famous nobleman in no other light than as the man of pleasure, as one who 
was the idol of the fair; but, with regard to myself, I would willingly 
describe in him the man of genius, the great poet. Among other pieces 
which display the shining imagination, his lordship only could boast he 
wrote some satires on the same subjects as those our celebrated Boileau 
made choice of. I do not know any better method of improving the taste 
than to compare the productions of such great geniuses as have exercised 
their talent on the same subject. Boileau declaims as follows against human 
reason in his “Satire on Man:” 


“Cependant a le voir plein de vapeurs légeres, 
Soi-méme se bercer de ses propres chimeres, 
Lui seul de la nature est la baze et l’appui, 

Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne que pour lui. 

De tous les animaux il est ici le maitre; 

Qui pourroit le nier, poursuis tu? Moi peut-étre. 
Ce maitre prétendu qui leur donne des loix, 

Ce roi des animaux, combien a-t’il de rois?” 


“Yet, pleased with idle whimsies of his brain, 

And puffed with pride, this haughty thing would fain 
Be think himself the only stay and prop 

That holds the mighty frame of Nature up. 

The skies and stars his properties must seem, 
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Of all the creatures he’s the lord, he cries. 
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And who is there, say you, that dares deny 
So owned a truth? That may be, sir, do I. 
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This boasted monarch of the world who awes 
The creatures here, and with his nod gives laws 
This self-named king, who thus pretends to be 
The lord of all, how many lords has he?” 


OLDHAM, a little altered. 

The Lord Rochester expresses himself, in his “Satire against Man,” in 
pretty near the following manner. But I must first desire you always to 
remember that the versions I give you from the English poets are written 
with freedom and latitude, and that the restraint of our versification, and the 
delicacies of the French tongue, will not allow a translator to convey into it 
the licentious impetuosity and fire of the English numbers: — 


“Cet esprit que je hais, cet esprit plein d’ erreur, 

Ce n’est pas ma raison, c’est la tienne, docteur. 
C’est la raison frivole, inquiete, orgueilleuse 

Des sages animaux, rivale dédaigneuse, 

Qui croit entr’eux et |’ Ange, occuper le milieu, 

Et pense étre ici bas l’image de son Dieu. 

Vil atome imparfait, qui croit, doute, dispute 
Rampe, s’éléve, tombe, et nie encore sa chiite, 

Qui nous dit je suis libre, en nous montrant ses fers, 
Et dont |’ ceil trouble et faux, croit percer l’univers. 
Allez, reverends fous, bienheureux fanatiques, 
Compilez bien |’amas de vos riens scholastiques, 
Peres de visions, et d’enigmes sacres, 

Auteurs du labirinthe, oti vous vous égarez. 

Allez obscurement éclaircir vos misteéres, 

Et courez dans |’école adorer vos chimeres. 

Il est d’autres erreurs, il est de ces dévots 
Condamné par eux mémes a |’ennui du repos. 

Ce mystique encloitré, fier de son indolence 
Tranquille, au sein de Dieu. Que peut il faire? I] pense. 


Non, tu ne penses point, misérable, tu dors: 

Inutile a la terre, et mis au rang des morts. 

Ton esprit énervé croupit dans la molesse. 

Reveille toi, sois homme, et sors de ton ivresse. 
L’homme est né pour agir, et tu pretens penser?” &c. 


The original runs thus: — 


“Hold mighty man, I cry all this we know, 

And ’tis this very reason I despise, 

This supernatural gift that makes a mite 

Think he’s the image of the Infinite; 

Comparing his short life, void of all rest, 

To the eternal and the ever blest. 

This busy, puzzling stirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out, 
Filling, with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 
Those reverend bedlams, colleges, and schools; 
Borne on whose wings each heavy sot can pierce 
The limits of the boundless universe. 

So charming ointments make an old witch fly, 
And bear a crippled carcase through the sky. 
Tis this exalted power, whose business lies 

In nonsense and impossibilities. 

This made a whimsical philosopher 

Before the spacious world his tub prefer; 

And we have modern cloistered coxcombs, who 
Retire to think, ‘cause they have naught to do. 
But thoughts are given for action’s government, 
Where action ceases, thought’s impertinent.” 


Whether these ideas are true or false, it is certain they are expressed with 
an energy and fire which form the poet. I shall be very far from attempting 
to examine philosophically into these verses, to lay down the pencil, and 
take up the rule and compass on this occasion; my only design in this letter 
being to display the genius of the English poets, and therefore I shall 


continue in the same view. 


The celebrated Mr. Waller has been very much talked of in France, and 
Mr. De la Fontaine, St. Evremont, and Bayle have written his eulogium, but 
still his name only is known. He had much the same reputation in London 
as Voiture had in Paris, and in my opinion deserved it better. Voiture was 
born in an age that was just emerging from barbarity; an age that was still 
rude and ignorant, the people of which aimed at wit, though they had not 
the least pretensions to it, and sought for points and conceits instead of 
sentiments. Bristol stones are more easily found than diamonds. Voiture, 
born with an easy and frivolous, genius, was the first who shone in this 
aurora of French literature. Had he come into the world after those great 
geniuses who spread such a glory over the age of Louis XIV., he would 
either have been unknown, would have been despised, or would have 
corrected his style. Boileau applauded him, but it was in his first satires, at 
a time when the taste of that great poet was not yet formed. He was young, 
and in an age when persons form a judgment of men from their reputation, 
and not from their writings. Besides, Boileau was very partial both in his 
encomiums and his censures. He applauded Segrais, whose works nobody 
reads; he abused Quinault, whose poetical pieces every one has got by 
heart; and is wholly silent upon La Fontaine. Waller, though a better poet 
than Voiture, was not yet a finished poet. The graces breathe in such of 
Waller’s works as are writ in a tender strain; but then they are languid 
through negligence, and often disfigured with false thoughts. The English 
had not in his time attained the art of correct writing. But his serious 
compositions exhibit a strength and vigour which could not have been 
expected from the softness and effeminacy of his other pieces. He wrote an 
elegy on Oliver Cromwell, which, with all its faults, is nevertheless looked 
upon as a masterpiece. To understand this copy of verses you are to know 
that the day Oliver died was remarkable for a great storm. His poem begins 
in this manner: — 


“Tl n’est plus, s’en est fait, soumettons nous au sort, 
Le ciel a signalé ce jour par des tempétes, 

Et la voix des tonnerres éclatant sur nos tétes 

Vient d’annoncer sa mort. 


“Par ses derniers soupirs il ébranle cet ile; 
Cet ile que son bras fit trembler tant de fois, 


Quand dans le cours de ses exploits, 
II brisoit la téte des Rois, 
Et soumettoit un peuple a son joug seul docile. 


“Mer tu t’en es troublé; O mer tes flots émus 
Semblent dire en grondant aux plus lointains rivages 
Que |’effroi de la terre et ton maitre n’est plus. 


“Tel au ciel autrefois s’envola Romulus, 

Tel il quitta la Terre, au milieu des orages, 
Tel d’un peuple guerrier il recut les homages; 
Obéi dans sa vie, sa mort adoré, 

Son palais fut un Temple,” &c. 
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“We must resign! heaven his great soul does claim 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame; 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile: 

About his palace their broad roots are tost 

Into the air; so Romulus was lost! 

New Rome in such a tempest missed her king, 
And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

On (ta’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruined oaks and pines about him spread. 
Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swelled the sea with such a breath, 
That to remotest shores the billows rolled, 

Th’ approaching fate of his great ruler told.” 


WALLER. 

It was this elogium that gave occasion to the reply (taken notice of in 
Bayle’s Dictionary), which Waller made to King Charles II. This king, to 
whom Waller had a little before (as is usual with bards and monarchs) 
presented a copy of verses embroidered with praises, reproached the poet 
for not writing with so much energy and fire as when he had applauded the 
Usurper (meaning Oliver). “Sir,” replied Waller to the king, “we poets 


succeed better in fiction than in truth.” This answer was not so sincere as 
that which a Dutch ambassador made, who, when the same monarch 
complained that his masters paid less regard to him than they had done to 
Cromwell. “Ah, sir!” says the Ambassador, “Oliver was quite another man 
—” It is not my intent to give a commentary on Waller’s character, nor on 
that of any other person; for I consider men after their death in no other 
light than as they were writers, and wholly disregard everything else. I 
shall only observe that Waller, though born in a court, and to an estate of 
five or six thousand pounds sterling a year, was never so proud or so 
indolent as to lay aside the happy talent which Nature had indulged him. 
The Earls of Dorset and Roscommon, the two Dukes of Buckingham, the 
Lord Halifax, and so many other noblemen, did not think the reputation 
they obtained of very great poets and illustrious writers, any way derogatory 
to their quality. They are more glorious for their works than for their titles. 
These cultivated the polite arts with as much assiduity as though they had 
been their whole dependence. 

They also have made learning appear venerable in the eyes of the vulgar, 
who have need to be led in all things by the great; and who, nevertheless, 
fashion their manners less after those of the nobility (in England I mean) 
than in any other country in the world. 


LETTER XXII. — ON MR. POPE AND SOME 
OTHER FAMOUS POETS 


I intended to treat of Mr. Prior, one of the most amiable English poets, 
whom you saw Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary at Paris in 1712. I 
also designed to have given you some idea of the Lord Roscommon’s and 
the Lord Dorset’s muse; but I find that to do this I should be obliged to 
write a large volume, and that, after much pains and trouble, you would 
have but an imperfect idea of all those works. Poetry is a kind of music in 
which a man should have some knowledge before he pretends to judge of 
it. When I give you a translation of some passages from those foreign 
poets, I only prick down, and that imperfectly, their music; but then I cannot 
express the taste of their harmony. 

There is one English poem especially which I should despair of ever 
making you understand, the title whereof is “Hudibras.” The subject of it is 
the Civil War in the time of the grand rebellion, and the principles and 
practice of the Puritans are therein ridiculed. It is Don Quixote, it is our 
“Satire Menippée” blended together. I never found so much wit in one 
single book as in that, which at the same time is the most difficult to be 
translated. Who would believe that a work which paints in such lively and 
natural colours the several foibles and follies of mankind, and where we 
meet with more sentiments than words, should baffle the endeavours of the 
ablest translator? But the reason of this is, almost every part of it alludes to 
particular incidents. The clergy are there made the principal object of 
ridicule, which is understood but by few among the laity. To explain this a 
commentary would be requisite, and humour when explained is no longer 
humour. Whoever sets up for a commentator of smart sayings and repartees 
is himself a blockhead. This is the reason why the works of the ingenious 
Dean Swift, who has been called the English Rabelais, will never be well 
understood in France. This gentleman has the honour (in common with 
Rabelais) of being a priest, and, like him, laughs at everything; but, in my 
humble opinion, the title of the English Rabelais which is given the dean is 
highly derogatory to his genius. The former has interspersed his 
unaccountably-fantastic and unintelligible book with the most gay strokes 
of humour; but which, at the same time, has a greater proportion of 


impertinence. He has been vastly lavish of erudition, of smut, and insipid 
raillery. An agreeable tale of two pages is purchased at the expense of 
whole volumes of nonsense. There are but few persons, and those of a 
grotesque taste, who pretend to understand and to esteem this work; for, as 
to the rest of the nation, they laugh at the pleasant and diverting touches 
which are found in Rabelais and despise his book. He is looked upon as the 
prince of buffoons. The readers are vexed to think that a man who was 
master of so much wit should have made so wretched a use of it; he is an 
intoxicated philosopher who never wrote but when he was in liquor. 

Dean Swift is Rabelais in his senses, and frequenting the politest 
company. The former, indeed, is not so gay as the latter, but then he 
possesses all the delicacy, the justness, the choice, the good taste, in all 
which particulars our giggling rural Vicar Rabelais is wanting. The poetical 
numbers of Dean Swift are of a singular and almost inimitable taste; true 
humour, whether in prose or verse, seems to be his peculiar talent; but 
whoever is desirous of understanding him perfectly must visit the island in 
which he was born. 

It will be much easier for you to form an idea of Mr. Pope’s works. He 
is, in my opinion, the most elegant, the most correct poet; and, at the same 
time, the most harmonious (a circumstance which redounds very much to 
the honour of this muse) that England ever gave birth to. He has mellowed 
the harsh sounds of the English trumpet to the soft accents of the flute. His 
compositions may be easily translated, because they are vastly clear and 
perspicuous; besides, most of his subjects are general, and relative to all 
nations. 

His “Essay on Criticism” will soon be known in France by the 
translation which |’ Abbé de Resnel has made of it. 

Here is an extract from his poem entitled the “Rape of the Lock,” which 
I just now translated with the latitude I usually take on these occasions; for, 
once again, nothing can be more ridiculous than to translate a poet literally: 


“Umbriel, a |’instant, vieil gnome rechigneé, 

Va d’une aile pesante et d’un air renfrogné 
Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 

Ou loin des doux raions que répand |’ ceil du monde 
La Déesse aux Vapeurs a choisi son séjour, 


Les Tristes Aquilons y sifflent a |’ entour, 

Et le souffle mal sain de leur aride haleine 

Y porte aux environs la fievre et la migraine. 

Sur un riche sofa derriére un paravent 

Loin des flambeaux, du bruit, des parleurs et du vent, 
La quinteuse déesse incessamment repose, 

Le coeur gros de chagrin, sans en savoir la cause. 
N’aiant pensé jamais, |’esprit toujours troublé, 

L’ ceil chargé, le teint pale, et l’hypocondre enfleé. 
La médisante Envie, est assise auprés d’elle, 
Vieil spectre féminin, décrépite pucelle, 

Avec un air devot déchirant son prochain, 

Et chansonnant les Gens |’Evangile a la main. 
Sur un lit plein de fleurs negligemment panchée 
Une jeune beauté non loin d’elle est couchée, 
C’est l’Affectation qui grassaie en parlant, 
Ecoute sans entendre, et lorgne en regardant. 

Qui rougit sans pudeur, et rit de tout sans joie, 
De cent maux différens prétend qu’ elle est la proie; 
Et pleine de santé sous le rouge et le fard, 

Se plaint avec molesse, et se pame avec art.” 


“Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy sprite 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repairs to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reached the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here, in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 

And screened in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head, 

Two handmaids wait the throne. Alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face, 

Here stood Ill-nature, like an ancient maid, 


Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 

With store of prayers for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons. 

There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 

Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show.” 


This extract, in the original (not in the faint translation I have given you 
of it), may be compared to the description of la Molesse (softness or 
effeminacy), in Boileau’s “Lutrin.” 

Methinks I now have given you specimens enough from the English 
poets. I have made some transient mention of their philosophers, but as for 
good historians among them, I don’t know of any; and, indeed, a 
Frenchman was forced to write their history. Possibly the English genius, 
which is either languid or impetuous, has not yet acquired that unaffected 
eloquence, that plain but majestic air which history requires. Possibly too, 
the spirit of party which exhibits objects in a dim and confused light may 
have sunk the credit of their historians. One half of the nation is always at 
variance with the other half. I have met with people who assured me that 
the Duke of Marlborough was a coward, and that Mr. Pope was a fool; just 
as some Jesuits in France declare Pascal to have been a man of little or no 
genius, and some Jansenists affirm Father Bourdalotie to have been a mere 
babbler. The Jacobites consider Mary Queen of Scots as a pious heroine, 
but those of an opposite party look upon her as a prostitute, an adulteress, a 
murderer. Thus the English have memorials of the several reigns, but no 
such thing as a history. There is, indeed, now living, one Mr. Gordon (the 
public are obliged to him for a translation of Tacitus), who is very capable 
of writing the history of his own country, but Rapin de Thoyras got the start 
of him. To conclude, in my opinion the English have not such good 
historians as the French have no such thing as a real tragedy, have several 
delightful comedies, some wonderful passages in certain of their poems, 
and boast of philosophers that are worthy of instructing mankind. The 
English have reaped very great benefit from the writers of our nation, and 
therefore we ought (since they have not scrupled to be in our debt) to 


borrow from them. Both the English and we came after the Italians, who 
have been our instructors in all the arts, and whom we have surpassed in 
some. I cannot determine which of the three nations ought to be honoured 
with the palm; but happy the writer who could display their various merits. 


LETTER XXIill. — ON THE REGARD THAT 
OUGHT TO BE SHOWN TO MEN OF 
LETTERS 


Neither the English nor any other people have foundations established in 
favour of the polite arts like those in France. There are Universities in most 
countries, but it is in France only that we meet with so beneficial an 
encouragement for astronomy and all parts of the mathematics, for physic, 
for researches into antiquity, for painting, sculpture, and architecture. Louis 
XIV. has immortalised his name by these several foundations, and this 
immortality did not cost him two hundred thousand livres a year. 

I must confess that one of the things I very much wonder at is, that as the 
Parliament of Great Britain have promised a reward of £20,000 sterling to 
any person who may discover the longitude, they should never have once 
thought to imitate Louis XIV. in his munificence with regard to the arts and 
sciences. 

Merit, indeed, meets in England with rewards of another kind, which 
redound more to the honour of the nation. The English have so great a 
veneration for exalted talents, that a man of merit in their country is always 
sure of making his fortune. Mr. Addison in France would have been elected 
a member of one of the academies, and, by the credit of some women, 
might have obtained a yearly pension of twelve hundred livres, or else 
might have been imprisoned in the Bastile, upon pretence that certain 
strokes in his tragedy of Cato had been discovered which glanced at the 
porter of some man in power. Mr. Addison was raised to the post of 
Secretary of State in England. Sir Isaac Newton was made Master of the 
Royal Mint. Mr. Congreve had a considerable employment. Mr. Prior was 
Plenipotentiary. Dr. Swift is Dean of St. Patrick in Dublin, and is more 
revered in Ireland than the Primate himself. The religion which Mr. Pope 
professes excludes him, indeed, from preferments of every kind, but then it 
did not prevent his gaining two hundred thousand livres by his excellent 
translation of Homer. I myself saw a long time in France the author of 
Rhadamistus ready to perish for hunger. And the son of one of the greatest 
men our country ever gave birth to, and who was beginning to run the noble 


career which his father had set him, would have been reduced to the 
extremes of misery had he not been patronised by Monsieur Fagon. 

But the circumstance which mostly encourages the arts in England is the 
great veneration which is paid them. The picture of the Prime Minister 
hangs over the chimney of his own closet, but I have seen that of Mr. Pope 
in twenty noblemen’s houses. Sir Isaac Newton was revered in his lifetime, 
and had a due respect paid to him after his death; the greatest men in the 
nation disputing who should have the honour of holding up his pall. Go 
into Westminster Abbey, and you will find that what raises the admiration 
of the spectator is not the mausoleums of the English kings, but the 
monuments which the gratitude of the nation has erected to perpetuate the 
memory of those illustrious men who contributed to its glory. We view 
their statues in that abbey in the same manner as those of Sophocles, Plato, 
and other immortal personages were viewed in Athens; and I am persuaded 
that the bare sight of those glorious monuments has fired more than one 
breast, and been the occasion of their becoming great men. 

The English have even been reproached with paying too extravagant 
honours to mere merit, and censured for interring the celebrated actress 
Mrs. Oldfield in Westminster Abbey, with almost the same pomp as Sir 
Isaac Newton. Some pretend that the English had paid her these great 
funeral honours, purposely to make us more strongly sensible of the 
barbarity and injustice which they object to us, for having buried 
Mademoiselle Le Couvreur ignominiously in the fields. 

But be assured from me, that the English were prompted by no other 
principle in burying Mrs. Oldfield in Westminster Abbey than their good 
sense. They are far from being so ridiculous as to brand with infamy an art 
which has immortalised a Euripides and a Sophocles; or to exclude from the 
body of their citizens a set of people whose business is to set off with the 
utmost grace of speech and action those pieces which the nation is proud of. 

Under the reign of Charles I. and in the beginning of the civil wars raised 
by a number of rigid fanatics, who at last were the victims to it; a great 
many pieces were published against theatrical and other shows, which were 
attacked with the greater virulence because that monarch and his queen, 
daughter to Henry I. of France, were passionately fond of them. 

One Mr. Prynne, a man of most furiously scrupulous principles, who 
would have thought himself damned had he wom a cassock instead of a 
short cloak, and have been glad to see one-half of mankind cut the other to 


pieces for the glory of God, and the Propaganda Fide; took it into his head 
to write a most wretched satire against some pretty good comedies, which 
were exhibited very innocently every night before their majesties. He 
quoted the authority of the Rabbis, and some passages from St. 
Bonaventure, to prove that the (Edipus of Sophocles was the work of the 
evil spirit; that Terence was excommunicated ipso facto; and added, that 
doubtless Brutus, who was a very severe Jansenist, assassinated Julius 
Cesar for no other reason but because he, who was Pontifex Maximus, 
presumed to write a tragedy the subject of which was CEdipus. Lastly, he 
declared that all who frequented the theatre were excommunicated, as they 
thereby renounced their baptism. This was casting the highest insult on the 
king and all the royal family; and as the English loved their prince at that 
time, they could not bear to hear a writer talk of excommunicating him, 
though they themselves afterwards cut his head off. Prynne was summoned 
to appear before the Star Chamber; his wonderful book, from which Father 
Le Brun stole his, was sentenced to be burnt by the common hangman, and 
himself to lose his ears. His trial is now extant. 

The Italians are far from attempting to cast a blemish on the opera, or to 
excommunicate Signor Senesino or Signora Cuzzoni. With regard to 
myself, I could presume to wish that the magistrates would suppress I know 
not what contemptible pieces written against the stage. For when the 
English and Italians hear that we brand with the greatest mark of infamy an 
art in which we excel; that we excommunicate persons who receive salaries 
from the king; that we condemn as impious a spectacle exhibited in 
convents and monasteries; that we dishonour sports in which Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV., performed as actors; that we give the title of the devil’s 
works to pieces which are received by magistrates of the most severe 
character, and represented before a virtuous queen; when, I say, foreigners 
are told of this insolent conduct, this contempt for the royal authority, and 
this Gothic rusticity which some presume to call Christian severity, what an 
idea must they entertain of our nation? And how will it be possible for 
them to conceive, either that our laws give a sanction to an art which is 
declared infamous, or that some persons dare to stamp with infamy an art 
which receives a sanction from the laws, is rewarded by kings, cultivated 
and encouraged by the greatest men, and admired by whole nations? And 
that Father Le Brun’s impertinent libel against the stage is seen in a 


bookseller’s shop, standing the very next to the immortal labours of Racine, 
of Corneille, of Moliére, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. — ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
AND OTHER ACADEMIES 


The English had an Academy of Sciences many years before us, but then it 
is not under such prudent regulations as ours, the only reason of which very 
possibly is, because it was founded before the Academy of Paris; for had it 
been founded after, it would very probably have adopted some of the sage 
laws of the former and improved upon others. 

Two things, and those the most essential to man, are wanting in the 
Royal Society of London, I mean rewards and laws. A seat in the Academy 
at Paris is a small but secure fortune to a geometrician or a chemist; but this 
is so far from being the case at London, that the several members of the 
Royal Society are at a continual, though indeed small expense. Any man in 
England who declares himself a lover of the mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and expresses an inclination to be a member of the Royal 
Society, is immediately elected into it. But in France it is not enough that a 
man who aspires to the honour of being a member of the Academy, and of 
receiving the royal stipend, has a love for the sciences; he must at the same 
time be deeply skilled in them; and is obliged to dispute the seat with 
competitors who are so much the more formidable as they are fired by a 
principle of glory, by interest, by the difficulty itself; and by that 
inflexibility of mind which is generally found in those who devote 
themselves to that pertinacious study, the mathematics. 

The Academy of Sciences is prudently confined to the study of Nature, 
and, indeed, this is a field spacious enough for fifty or threescore persons to 
range in. That of London mixes indiscriminately literature with physics; 
but methinks the founding an academy merely for the polite arts is more 
judicious, as it prevents confusion, and the joining, in some measure, of 
heterogeneals, such as a dissertation on the head-dresses of the Roman 
ladies with a hundred or more new curves. 

As there is very little order and regularity in the Royal Society, and not 
the least encouragement; and that the Academy of Paris is on a quite 
different foot, it is no wonder that our transactions are drawn up in a more 
just and beautiful manner than those of the English. Soldiers who are under 
a regular discipline, and besides well paid, must necessarily at last perform 


more glorious achievements than others who are mere volunteers. It must 
indeed be confessed that the Royal Society boast their Newton, but then he 
did not owe his knowledge and discoveries to that body; so far from it, that 
the latter were intelligible to very few of his fellow members. A genius like 
that of Sir Isaac belonged to all the academies in the world, because all had 
a thousand things to learn of him. 

The celebrated Dean Swift formed a design, in the latter end of the late 
Queen’s reign, to found an academy for the English tongue upon the model 
of that of the French. This project was promoted by the late Earl of Oxford, 
Lord High Treasurer, and much more by the Lord Bolingbroke, Secretary of 
State, who had the happy talent of speaking without premeditation in the 
Parliament House with as much purity as Dean Swift wrote in his closet, 
and who would have been the ornament and protector of that academy. 
Those only would have been chosen members of it whose works will last as 
long as the English tongue, such as Dean Swift, Mr. Prior, whom we saw 
here invested with a public character, and whose fame in England is equal 
to that of La Fontaine in France; Mr. Pope, the English Boileau, Mr. 
Congreve, who may be called their Moliere, and several other eminent 
persons whose names I have forgot; all these would have raised the glory of 
that body to a great height even in its infancy. But Queen Anne being 
snatched suddenly from the world, the Whigs were resolved to ruin the 
protectors of the intended academy, a circumstance that was of the most 
fatal consequence to polite literature. The members of this academy would 
have had a very great advantage over those who first formed that of the 
French, for Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, Addison, &c. had fixed 
the English tongue by their writings; whereas Chapelain, Colletet, 
Cassaigne, Faret, Perrin, Cotin, our first academicians, were a disgrace to 
their country; and so much ridicule is now attached to their very names, that 
if an author of some genius in this age had the misfortune to be called 
Chapelain or Cotin, he would be under a necessity of changing his name. 

One circumstance, to which the English Academy should especially have 
attended, is to have prescribed to themselves occupations of a quite 
different kind from those with which our academicians amuse themselves. 
A wit of this country asked me for the memoirs of the French Academy. I 
answered, they have no memoirs, but have printed threescore or fourscore 
volumes in quarto of compliments. The gentleman perused one or two of 
them, but without being able to understand the style in which they were 


written, though he understood all our good authors perfectly. “All,” says 
he, “I see in these elegant discourses is, that the member elect having 
assured the audience that his predecessor was a great man, that Cardinal 
Richelieu was a very great man, that the Chancellor Seguier was a pretty 
great man, that Louis XIV. was a more than great man, the director answers 
in the very same strain, and adds, that the member elect may also be a sort 
of great man, and that himself, in quality of director, must also have some 
share in this greatness.” 

The cause why all these academical discourses have unhappily done so 
little honour to this body is evident enough. Vitium est temporis potius 
quam hominis (the fault is owing to the age rather than to particular 
persons). It grew up insensibly into a custom for every academician to 
repeat these elogiums at his reception; it was laid down as a kind of law that 
the public should be indulged from time to time the sullen satisfaction of 
yawning over these productions. If the reason should afterwards be sought, 
why the greatest geniuses who have been incorporated into that body have 
sometimes made the worst speeches, I answer, that it is wholly owing to a 
strong propension, the gentlemen in question had to shine, and to display a 
thread-bare, worn-out subject in a new and uncommon light. The necessity 
of saying something, the perplexity of having nothing to say, and a desire of 
being witty, are three circumstances which alone are capable of making 
even the greatest writer ridiculous. These gentlemen, not being able to 
strike out any new thoughts, hunted after a new play of words, and 
delivered themselves without thinking at all: in like manner as people who 
should seem to chew with great eagerness, and make as though they were 
eating, at the same time that they were just starved. 

It is a law in the French Academy, to publish all those discourses by 
which only they are known, but they should rather make a law never to 
print any of them. 

But the Academy of the Belles Lettres have a more prudent and more 
useful object, which is, to present the public with a collection of 
transactions that abound with curious researches and critiques. These 
transactions are already esteemed by foreigners; and it were only to be 
wished that some subjects in them had been more thoroughly examined, and 
that others had not been treated at all. As, for instance, we should have 
been very well satisfied, had they omitted I know not what dissertation on 
the prerogative of the right hand over the left; and some others, which, 


though not published under so ridiculous a title, are yet written on subjects 
that are almost as frivolous and silly. 

The Academy of Sciences, in such of their researches as are of a more 
difficult kind and a more sensible use, embrace the knowledge of nature and 
the improvements of the arts. We may presume that such profound, such 
uninterrupted pursuits as these, such exact calculations, such refined 
discoveries, such extensive and exalted views, will, at last, produce 
something that may prove of advantage to the universe. Hitherto, as we 
have observed together, the most useful discoveries have been made in the 
most barbarous times. One would conclude that the business of the most 
enlightened ages and the most learned bodies, is, to argue and debate on 
things which were invented by ignorant people. We know exactly the angle 
which the sail of a ship is to make with the keel in order to its sailing better; 
and yet Columbus discovered America without having the least idea of the 
property of this angle: however, I am far from inferring from hence that we 
are to confine ourselves merely to a blind practice, but happy it were, would 
naturalists and geometricians unite, as much as possible, the practice with 
the theory. 

Strange, but so it is, that those things which reflect the greatest honour 
on the human mind are frequently of the least benefit to it! A man who 
understands the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, aided by a little good 
sense, shall amass prodigious wealth in trade, shall become a Sir Peter 
Delmé, a Sir Richard Hopkins, a Sir Gilbert Heathcote, whilst a poor 
algebraist spends his whole life in searching for astonishing properties and 
relations in numbers, which at the same time are of no manner of use, and 
will not acquaint him with the nature of exchanges. This is very nearly the 
case with most of the arts: there is a certain point beyond which all 
researches serve to no other purpose than merely to delight an inquisitive 
mind. Those ingenious and useless truths may be compared to stars which, 
by being placed at too great a distance, cannot afford us the least light. 

With regard to the French Academy, how great a service would they do 
to literature, to the language, and the nation, if, instead of publishing a set of 
compliments annually, they would give us new editions of the valuable 
works written in the age of Louis XIV., purged from the several errors of 
diction which are crept into them. There are many of these errors in 
Corneille and Moliére, but those in La Fontaine are very numerous. Such 
as could not be corrected might at least be pointed out. By this means, as 


all the Europeans read those works, they would teach them our language in 
its utmost purity —- which, by that means, would be fixed to a lasting 
standard; and valuable French books being then printed at the King’s 
expense, would prove one of the most glorious monuments the nation could 
boast. I have been told that Boileau formerly made this proposal, and that it 
has since been revived by a gentleman eminent for his genius, his fine 
sense, and just taste for criticism; but this thought has met with the fate of 
many other useful projects, of being applauded and neglected. 
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THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 


The members of the English Parliament are fond of comparing themselves, 
on all occasions, to the old Romans. 

Not long since, Mr. Shippen opened a speech in the house of commons 
with these words: “The majesty of the people of England would be 
wounded.” The singularity of this expression occasioned a loud laugh; but 
this gentleman, far from being disconcerted, repeated the statement with a 
resolute tone of voice, and the laugh ceased. I must own, I see no 
resemblance between the majesty of the people of England and that of the 
Romans, and still less between the two governments. There is in London a 
senate, some of the members whereof are accused — doubtless very 
unjustly — of selling their votes, on certain occasions, as was done at 
Rome; and herein lies the whole resemblance. In other respects, the two 
nations appear to be quite opposite in character, with regard both to good 
and to evil. The Romans never knew the terrible madness of religious wars. 
This abomination was reserved for devout preachers of patience and 
humility. Marius and Sulla, Cesar and Pompey, Antony and Augustus, did 
not draw their swords against one another to determine whether the flamen 
should wear his shirt over his robe, or his robe over his shirt; or whether the 
sacred chickens should both eat and drink, or eat only, in order to take the 
augury. The English have formerly destroyed one another, by sword or 
halter, for disputes of as trifling a nature. The Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians quite turned the heads of these gloomy people for a time; but 
I believe they will hardly be so silly again, as they seem to have grown 
wiser at their own expense; and I do not perceive the least inclination in 
them to murder one another any more for mere syllogisms. But who can 
answer for the follies and prejudices of mankind? 

Here follows a more essential difference between Rome and England, 
which throws the advantage entirely on the side of the latter; namely, that 
the civil wars of Rome ended in slavery, and those of the English in liberty. 
The English are the only people on earth who have been able to prescribe 
limits to the power of kings by resisting them, and who, by a series of 
struggles, have at length established that wise and happy form of 
government where the prince is all-powerful to do good, and at the same 
time is restrained from committing evil; where the nobles are great without 


insolence or lordly power, and the people share in the government without 
confusion. 


The house of lords and the house of commons divide the legislative 
power under the king; but the Romans had no such balance. Their patricians 
and plebeians were continually at variance, without any intermediate power 
to reconcile them. The Roman senate, who were so unjustly, so criminally, 
formed as to exclude the plebeians from having any share in the affairs of 
government, could find no other artifice to effect their design than to 
employ them in foreign wars. They considered the people as wild beasts, 
whom they were to let loose upon their neighbors, for fear they should turn 
upon their masters. Thus the greatest defect in the government of the 
Romans was the means of making them conquerors; and, by being unhappy 
at home, they became masters of the world, till in the end their divisions 
sank them into slavery. 

The government of England, from its nature, can never attain to so 
exalted a pitch, nor can it ever have so fatal an end. It has not in view the 
splendid folly of making conquests, but only the prevention of their 
neighbors from conquering. The English are jealous not only of their own 
liberty, but even of that of other nations. The only reason of their quarrels 
with Louis XIV. was on account of his ambition. 

It has not been without some difficulty that liberty has been established 
in England, and the idol of arbitrary power has been drowned in seas of 
blood; nevertheless, the English do not think they have purchased their laws 
at too high a price. Other nations have shed as much blood; but then the 
blood they spilled in defence of their liberty served only to enslave them the 
more. 

That which rises to a revolution in England is no more than a sedition in 
other countries. A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Turkey takes up arms in 
defence of its privileges, when immediately it is stormed by mercenary 
troops, it is punished by executioners, and the rest of the nation kiss their 
chains. The French think that the government of this island is more 
tempestuous than the seas which surround it; in which, indeed, they are not 
mistaken: but then this happens only when the king raises the storm by 
attempting to seize the ship, of which he is only the pilot. The civil wars of 
France lasted longer, were more cruel, and productive of greater evils, than 


those of England: but none of these civil wars had a wise and becoming 
liberty for their object. 

In the detestable times of Charles [X. and Henry III. the whole affair was 
only, whether the people should be slaves to the Guises. As to the last war 
of Paris, it deserves only to be hooted at. It makes us think we see a crowd 
of schoolboys rising up in arms against their master, and afterward being 
whipped for it. Cardinal de Retz, who was witty and brave, but employed 
those talents badly; who was rebellious without cause, factious without 
design, and the head of a defenceless party, caballed for the sake of 
caballing, and seemed to foment the civil war for his own amusement and 
pastime. The parliament did not know what he aimed at, nor what he did not 
aim at. He levied troops, and the next instant cashiered them; he threatened; 
he begged pardon; he set a price on Cardinal Mazarin’s head, and afterward 
congratulated him in a public manner. Our civil wars under Charles VI. 
were bloody and cruel, those of the League execrable, and that of the 
Frondeurs ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach the English nation is the 
murder of King Charles I., a prince who merited a better fate, and whom his 
subjects treated just as he would have treated them, had he been powerful 
and at ease. After all, consider, on one side, Charles I. defeated in a pitched 
battle, imprisoned, tried, sentenced to die in Westminster Hall, and then 
beheaded; and, on the other, the emperor Henry VII. poisoned by his 
chaplain in receiving the sacrament; Henry III. of France stabbed by a 
monk; thirty different plots contrived to assassinate Henry IV., several of 
them put into execution, and the last depriving that great monarch of his 
life. Weigh, I say, all these wicked attempts, and then judge. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


This mixture of different departments in the government of England; this 
harmony between the king, lords, and commons has not always subsisted. 
England was for a long time in a state of slavery, having, at different 
periods, worn the yoke of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and, last of all, the 
Normans. William the Conqueror, in particular, governed them with a rod of 
iron. He disposed of the goods and lives of his new subjects like an eastern 
tyrant: he forbade, under pain of death, any Englishman to have either fire 
or light in his house after eight o’clock at night, whether it was that he 
intended by this edict to prevent their holding any assemblies in the night, 
or, by so whimsical a prohibition, had a mind to try to what a degree of 
abjectness men might be subjected by their fellow—creatures. It is, however, 
certain that the English had parliaments both before and since the time of 
William the Conqueror; they still boast of them, as if the assemblies which 
then bore the title of parliaments, and which were composed of the 
ecclesiastical tyrants and the barons, had been actually the guardians of 
their liberties, and the preservers of the public felicity. 

These barbarians, who poured like a torrent from the shores of the Baltic 
and overran all the east of Europe, brought the use of these estates or 
parliaments, which are the subject of so much noise, though very little 
known, along with them. It is true, kings were not then despotic, which is 
precisely the reason why the people groaned under so intolerable a yoke. 
The chiefs of those barbarians who had ravaged France, Italy, Spain, and 
England, made themselves monarchs. Their captains divided and shared 
with them the lands of the conquered: hence those margraves, lairds, 
barons, with all that gang of petty tyrants who have often disputed with 
sovereigns who were not firmly fixed on their thrones the spoils and 
plunder of the people. It was so many birds of prey fighting with an eagle, 
that they might suck the blood of the doves; and every nation, instead of 
having one good and indulgent master, which might have been their lot, had 
a hundred of those blood—sucking monsters. Shortly after, priestcraft began 
to mingle in civil matters; from earliest antiquity, the fate of the Gauls, 
Germans, and inhabitants of Great Britain depended on the Druids, and on 
the heads of their villages, an ancient kind of barons, though a less 
tyrannical sort than their predecessors. These Druids called themselves 


mediators between men and the Deity: it was they who made laws, 
excommunicated, and, lastly, punished criminals with death. The bishops 
succeeded by imperceptible degrees to their temporal authority in the 
Gothic and Vandal government. The popes put themselves at their head, and 
with their briefs, bulls, and their other more mischievous instruments, the 
monks, made kings tremble on their thrones, deposed or assassinated them 
at pleasure, and, in a word, drew to themselves all the treasure of Europe. 
The weak Ina, one of the tyrants of the Saxon heptarchy, was the first who, 
in a pilgrimage which he made to Rome, submitted to pay “Peter’s pence” 
— about a French crown, or half a crown sterling — for every house in his 
kingdom. The whole island presently followed this example; England 
became insensibly a province to the pope; and the holy father sent thither, 
from time to time, his legates to levy extraordinary impositions. At last 
John, surnamed Sans Terre, or Lackland, made a formal cession of his 
kingdom to his holiness, who had excommunicated him. The barons, who 
were by no means gainers by this proceeding, expelled this wretched prince, 
and set up in his place Louis VIII., father of St. Louis, king of France; but 
they were presently disgusted with this new monarch, and compelled him to 
cross the seas again. 

While the barons, with the bishops and popes, were tearing all England 
to pieces, where each of them would fain have ruled, the people, that is to 
say, the most numerous, the most useful, and even the most virtuous part of 
mankind, composed of those who addict themselves to the study of the laws 
and of the sciences, of merchants, mechanics, and, in a word, of laborers, 
that first and most despised of all professions; the people, I say, were 
considered by them as animals of a nature inferior to the rest of the human 
species. The commons were then far from enjoying the least share in the 
government; they were then villeins or slaves, whose labor, and even whose 
blood, was the property of their masters, who called themselves the nobility. 
Far the greatest part of the human species were in Europe — as they still are 
in several parts of the world — the slaves of some lord, and at best but a 
kind of cattle, which they bought and sold with their lands. It was the work 
of ages to render justice to humanity, and to find out what a horrible thing it 
was, that the many should sow while a few did reap: and is it not the 
greatest happiness for the French, that the authority of those petty tyrants 
has been extinguished by the lawful authority of our sovereign, and in 
England by that of the king and nation conjointly? 


Happily, in those shocks which the quarrels of kings and great men gave 
to empires, the chains of nations have been relaxed more or less. Liberty in 
England has arisen from the quarrels of tyrants. The barons forced John 
Sans Terre and Henry III. to grant that famous charter, the principal scope 
of which was in fact to make kings dependent on the lords; but, at the same 
time, the rest of the nation were favored, that they might side with their 
pretended protectors. This great charter, which is looked upon as the 
palladium and the consecrated fountain of the public liberty, is itself a proof 
how little that liberty was understood: the very title shows beyond all doubt 
that the king thought himself absolute, de jure; and that the barons, and 
even the clergy, forced him to relinquish this pretended right, only because 
they were stronger than he. It begins in this manner: “We, of our free will, 
grant the following privileges to the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and barons of our kingdom,” etc. In the articles of this charter there is not 
one word said of the house of commons; a proof that no such house then 
existed; or, if it did, that its power was next to nothing. In this the free men 
of England are specified — a melancholy proof that there were then some 
who were not so. We see, by the thirty—-second article, that those pretended 
free men owed their lords certain servitude. Such a liberty as this smelled 
very rank of slavery. By the twenty-first article, the king ordains, that from 
henceforth officers shall be restrained from forcibly seizing the horses and 
carriages of free men, except on paying for the same. This regulation was 
considered by the people as real liberty, because it destroyed a most 
intolerable kind of tyranny. Henry VII., that fortunate conqueror and 
politician, who pretended to cherish the barons, whom he both feared and 
hated, bethought himself of the project of alienating their lands. By this 
means the villeins, who afterward acquired property by their industry, 
bought the castles of the great lords, who had ruined themselves by their 
extravagance; and by degrees nearly all the estates in the kingdom changed 
masters. 

The house of commons daily became more powerful; the families of the 
ancient peerage became extinct in time; and as, in the rigor of the law, there 
is no other nobility in England besides the peers, the whole order would 
have been annihilated had not the kings created new barons from time to 
time; and this expedient preserved the body of the peers they had formerly 
so much dreaded, in order to oppose the house of commons, now grown too 
powerful. All the new peers, who form the upper house, receive nothing 


besides their titles from the crown; scarcely any of them possessing the 
lands from which those titles are derived. The duke of Dorset, for example, 
is one of them, though he possesses not a foot of land in Dorsetshire; 
another may be earl of a village, who hardly knows in what quarter of the 
island such a village lies. They have only a certain power in parliament, and 
nowhere out of it, which, with some few privileges, is all they enjoy. 

Here is no such thing as the distinction of high, middle, and low justice 
in France; nor of the right of hunting on the lands of a citizen, who has not 
the liberty of firing a single shot of a musket on his own estate. 

A peer or nobleman in this country pays his share of the taxes as others 
do, all of which are regulated by the house of commons; which house, if it 
is second only in rank, is first in point of credit. The lords and bishops, it is 
true, may reject any bill of the commons, when it regards the raising of 
money; but are not entitled to make the smallest amendment in it: they must 
either pass it or throw it out, without any restriction whatever. When the bill 
is confirmed by the lords, and approved by the king, then every person is to 
pay his quota without distinction; and that not according to his rank or 
quality, which would be absurd, but in proportion to his revenue. Here is no 
taille, or arbitrary poll—tax, but a real tax on lands; all of which underwent 
an actual valuation under the famous William III. The taxes remain always 
the same, notwithstanding the fact that the value of lands has risen; so that 
no one is stripped to the bone, nor can there be any ground of complaint; the 
feet of the peasant are not tortured with wooden shoes; he eats the best 
wheaten bread, is well and warmly clothed, and is in no apprehension on 
account of the increase of his herds and flocks, or terrified into a thatched 
house, instead of a convenient slated roof, for fear of an augmentation of 
the taille the year following. There are even a number of peasants, or, if you 
will, farmers, who have from five to six hundred pounds sterling yearly 
income, and who are not above cultivating those fields which have enriched 
them, and where they enjoy the greatest of all human blessings, liberty. 


ENGLISH COMMERCE. 


Never has any people, since the fall of Carthage, been at the same time 
powerful by sea and land, till Venice set the example. The Portuguese, from 
their good fortune in discovering the passage by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, have been for some time great lords on the coasts of the East Indies, 
but have never been very respectable in Europe. Even the United Provinces 
became warlike, contrary to their natural disposition, and in spite of 
themselves; and it can in no way be ascribed to their union among 
themselves, but to their being united with England, that they have 
contributed to hold the balance in Europe at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Carthage, Venice, and Amsterdam were undoubtedly powerful; but their 
conduct has been exactly like that of merchants grown rich by traffic, who 
afterward purchase lands with the dignity of lordship annexed to them. 
Neither Carthage, Venice, nor Holland have, from a warlike and even 
conquering beginning, ended in a commercial nation. The English are the 
only people existing who have done this; they were a long time warriors 
before they learned to cast accounts. They were entirely ignorant of 
numbers when they won the battles of Agincourt, Crécy, and Poitiers, and 
were also ignorant that it was in their power to become cormfactors and 
woollen—drapers, two things that would certainly turn to much better 
account. This science alone has rendered the nation at once populous, 
wealthy, and powerful. London was a poor countrytown when Edward III. 
conquered one-half of France; and it is wholly owing to this that the 
English have become merchants; that London exceeds Paris in extent, and 
number of inhabitants; that they are able to equip and man two hundred sail 
of ships of war, and keep the kings who are their allies in pay. The Scottish 
are bom warriors, and, from the purity of their air, inherit good sense. 
Whence comes it then that Scotland, under the name of a union, has become 
a province of England? It is because Scotland has scarcely any other 
commodity than coal, and that England has fine tin, excellent wool, and 
abounds in corn, manufactures, and trading companies. 

When Louis XIV. made Italy tremble, and his armies, already in 
possession of Savoy and Piedmont, were on the point of reducing Turin, 
Prince Eugene was obliged to march from the remotest parts of Germany to 


the assistance of the duke of Savoy. He was in want of money, without 
which cities can neither be taken nor defended. He had recourse to the 
English merchants. In half an hour’s time they lent him five millions, with 
which he effected the deliverance of Turin, beat the French, and wrote this 
short note to those who had lent him the money: “Gentlemen, I have 
received your money, and flatter myself I have employed it to your 
satisfaction.” This gives an Englishman a kind of pride, which is extremely 
well founded, and causes him, not without reason, to compare himself to a 
citizen of Rome. Thus the younger son of a peer of the realm is not above 
traffic. Lord Townshend, secretary of state, has a brother who is satisfied 
with being a merchant in the city. At the time when Lord Oxford ruled all 
England, his younger brother was a factor at Aleppo, whence he could 
never be prevailed on to return, and where he died. This custom, which is 
now unhappily dying out, appears monstrous to a German, whose head is 
full of the coats of arms and pageants of his family. They can never 
conceive how it is possible that the son of an English peer should be no 
more than a rich and powerful citizen, while in Germany they are all 
princes. I have known more than thirty highnesses of the same name, whose 
whole fortunes and estate put together amounted to a few coats of arms, and 
the starving pride they inherited from their ancestors. 

In France everybody is a marquis; and a man just come from the 
obscurity of some remote province, with money in his pocket, and a name 
that ends with an “ac” or an “ille,” may give himself airs, and usurp such 
phrases as, “A man of my quality and rank”; and hold merchants in the 
most sovereign contempt. The merchant again, by dint of hearing his 
profession despised on all occasions, at last is fool enough to blush at his 
condition. I will not, however, take upon me to say which is the most useful 
to his country, and which of the two ought to have the preference; whether 
the powdered lord, who knows to a minute when the king rises or goes to 
bed, perhaps to stool, and who gives himself airs of importance in playing 
the part of a slave in the antechamber of some minister; or the merchant, 
who enriches his country, and from his countinghouse sends his orders into 
Surat or Cairo, thereby contributing to the happiness and convenience of 
human nature. 


INOCULATION. 


The rest of Europe, that is, the Christian part of it, very gravely assert that 
the English are fools and madmen; fools, in communicating the contagion 
of smallpox to their children, in order to hinder them from being subject to 
that dangerous and loathsome disorder; madmen, in wantonly exposing 
their children to this pestilence, with the design of preventing a contingent 
evil. The English, on their side, call the rest of Europe unnatural and 
cowardly; unnatural, in leaving their children exposed to almost certain 
death by smallpox; and cowardly, in fearing to give their children a trifling 
matter of pain for a purpose so noble and so evidently useful. In order to 
determine which of the two is in the right, I shall now relate the history of 
this famous practice, which is in France the subject of so much dread. 

The women of Circassia have from time immemorial been accustomed 
to give their children smallpox, even as early as at six months of age, by 
making an incision in the arm, and afterward inserting in this incision a 
pustule carefully taken from the body of some other child. This pustule so 
insinuated produces in the body of the patient the same effect that leaven 
does in a piece of dough; that is, it ferments in it, and communicates to the 
mass of blood the qualities with which it is impregnated. The pustules of the 
child infected in this manner serve to convey the same disease to others. 
This disorder, therefore, is perpetually circulating through the different parts 
of Circassia; and when, unluckily, there is no infection of smallpox in the 
country, it creates the same uneasiness as a dearth or an unhealthy season 
would have occasioned. 

What has given rise to this custom in Circassia, and which is so 
extraordinary to other nations, is, however, a cause common to all the 
nations on the face of the earth; that is, the tenderness of mothers, and 
motives of interest. The Circassians are poor, but have handsome daughters; 
which, accordingly, are the principal article of their foreign commerce. It is 
they who furnish beauties for the seraglios of the grand seignior, the sufi of 
Persia, and others who are rich enough to purchase and to maintain these 
precious commodities. These people bring up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; that is, in virtuous and honorable principles, 
which contain the whole science of wheedling the male part of the creation; 
the art of dancing, with gestures expressive of uncommon effeminacy and 


lasciviousness; and lastly, that of rekindling, by the most bewitching 
artifices, the exhausted appetites of those haughty lords to whom their fates 
have destined them. These poor creatures repeat their lesson every day with 
their mothers, in the same manner as our girls do their catechism; that is, 
without understanding a single syllable of what is taught them. Now it often 
happened that a father and mother, after having taken an infinite deal of 
pains in giving their children a good education, suddenly see their hopes 
frustrated. Smallpox getting into the family, one daughter perhaps died; 
another lost an eye; a third recovered, but with a disfigured nose; so that 
here was an honest couple hopelessly ruined. Often, too, an entire 
stagnation of all kinds of commerce has ensued, and that for several years 
running, when the disorder happened to be epidemic, to the no small 
detriment of the seraglios of Turkey and Persia. 

A commercial people are always exceedingly vigilant with regard to 
their interest, and never neglect those items of knowledge that may be of 
use in the carrying on of their traffic. The Circassians found that, upon 
computation, in a thousand persons there was hardly one that was ever 
twice seized with smallpox completely formed; that there had been 
instances of a person’s having had a slight touch of it, or something 
resembling it, but there never were any two relapses known to be 
dangerous; in short, that the same person has never been known to have 
been twice infected with this disorder. They further remark, that when the 
disease is mild, and the eruption has only to pierce through a thin and 
delicate skin, it leaves no mark on the face. From these natural observations 
they concluded, that if a child of six months or a year old was to have a 
mild kind of smallpox, not only would the child certainly survive, but it 
would get better without bearing any marks of it, and would assuredly be 
immune during the remainder of its life. Hence it followed, that their only 
method would be to communicate the disorder to their children betimes, 
which they did, by insinuating into the child’s body a pustule taken from the 
body of one infected with smallpox, the most completely formed, and at the 
same time the most favorable kind that could be found. The experiment 
could hardly fail. The Turks, a very sensible people, soon adopted this 
practice; and, at this day, there is scarcely a pasha in Constantinople who 
does not inoculate his children while they are at the breast. 

There are some who pretend that the Circassians formerly learned this 
custom from the Arabians. We will leave this point in history to be 


elucidated by some learned Benedictine, who will not fail to compose 
several volumes in folio upon the subject, together with the necessary 
vouchers. All I have to say of the matter is that, in the beginning of the 
reign of George I., Lady Mary Wortley Montague, one of the most 
celebrated ladies in England for her strong and solid good sense, happening 
to be with her husband at Constantinople, resolved to give smallpox to a 
child she had had in that country. In vain did her chaplain remonstrate that 
this practice was by no means consistent with Christian principles, and 
could only be expected to succeed with infidels; my lady Wortley’s son 
recovered, and was presently as well as could be wished. This lady, on her 
return to London, communicated the experiment she had made to the 
princess of Wales, now queen of Great Britain. It must be acknowledged 
that, setting crowns and titles aside, this princess is certainly born for the 
encouragement of arts, and for the good of the human race, to whom she is 
a generous benefactor. She is an amiable philosopher seated on a throne, 
who has improved every opportunity of instruction, and who has never let 
slip any occasion of showing her innate generosity. It is she who, on hearing 
that a daughter of Milton was still living, and in extreme misery, 
immediately sent her a valuable present; she it is who encourages the 
celebrated father Courayer; in a word, it is she who deigned to become the 
mediatrix between Dr. Clarke and Mr. Leibnitz. As soon as she heard of 
inoculation for smallpox, she caused it to be tried on four criminals under 
sentence of death, who were thus doubly indebted to her for their lives: for 
she not only rescued them from the gallows, but, by means of this artificial 
attack of smallpox, prevented them from having it in the natural way, which 
they, in all human probability, would have had, and of which they might 
have died at a more advanced age. The princess, thus assured of the utility 
of this proof, caused her own children to be inoculated. All England, or 
rather Britain, followed her example; so that from that time at least six 
thousand children stand indebted for their lives to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, as do all the fair of the island for preserving their beauty. 

In a hundred persons that come into the world, at least sixty are found to 
contract smallpox; of these sixty, twenty are known to die, in the most 
favorable times, and twenty more wear very disagreeable marks of this 
cruel disorder as long as they live. Here is then a fifth part of the human 
species assuredly killed, or, at least, horribly disfigured. Among the vast 
numbers inoculated in Great Britain, or in Turkey, none are ever known to 


die, except such as were in a very ill state of health, or given over before. 
No one is marked with it; no one is ever infected a second time, supposing 
the inoculation to be perfect, that is, to have taken place as it ought. It is, 
therefore, certain that, had some French lady imported this secret from 
Constantinople into Paris, she would have rendered an inestimable and 
everlasting piece of service to the nation. The duke de Villequier, father of 
the present duke d’Aumont, a nobleman of the most robust constitution, 
would not have been cut off in the flower of his age; the prince de Soubise, 
who enjoyed the most remarkable state of good health ever known, would 
not have been carried off at twenty-five; nor would the grandfather of Louis 
XV. have been laid in his grave by it in his fiftieth year. The twenty 
thousand persons who died at Paris in 1723 would have been now alive. 
What shall we say then? Is it that the French set a lower value upon life? or 
are the ladies of France less anxious about the preservation of their charms? 
It is true, and it must be acknowledged, that we are a very odd kind of 
people! It is possible, that in ten years we may think of adopting this British 
custom, provided the doctors and curates allow us this indulgence; or, 
perhaps, the French will inoculate their children, out of mere whim, should 
those islanders leave it off, from their natural inconstancy. 

I learn that the Chinese have practised this custom for two hundred 
years; the example of a nation that has the first character in point of natural 
good sense, as well as of their excellent internal police, is a strong prejudice 
in its favor. It is true, the Chinese follow a method peculiar to themselves; 
they make no incision, but take smallpox up the nose in powder, just as we 
do a pinch of snuff: this method is more pleasant, but amounts to much the 
same thing, and serves equally to prove that had inoculation been practised 
in France, it must assuredly have saved the lives of thousands. 

It is some years since a Jesuit missionary having read this chapter, and 
being in a province of America, where smallpox makes horrible ravages, 
bethought himself of causing all the Indian children he baptized to be 
inoculated, so that they are indebted to him not only for this present life, but 
also for life eternal at the same time; what inestimable gifts for savages! 

The bishop of Worcester has lately preached up the doctrine of 
inoculation at London; he has proved, like a good citizen and patriot, what a 
vast number of subjects this practice preserves to a nation; a doctrine which 
he has also enforced by such arguments as might be expected from a pastor 
and a Christian. They would preach at Paris against this salutary invention, 


as they wrote twenty years ago against Sir Isaac Newton’s philosophy: in 
short, everything contributes to prove that the English are greater 
philosophers, and possessed of more courage than we. It will require some 
time before a true spirit of reason and a particular boldness of sentiment 
will be able to make their way over the Straits of Dover. 

It must not, however, be imagined that no persons are to be met with 
from the Orkneys to the South Foreland but philosophers; the other species 
will always form the greater number. Inoculation was at first opposed in 
London; and a great while before the bishop of Worcester preached this 
gospel from the pulpit, a certain curate had taken it into his head to declaim 
against this practice: he told his congregation that Job had certainly been 
inoculated by the devil. This man spoiled a good Capuchin, for which 
nature seems to have intended him; he was certainly unworthy the honor of 
being born in this island. So we see prejudice, as usual, first got possession 
of the pulpit, and reason could not reach it till long after; this is no more 
than the common progress of the human mind. 


CHANCELLOR BACON. 


It is not long since the ridiculous and threadbare question was agitated in a 
celebrated assembly; who was the greatest man, Cesar or Alexander, 
Tamerlane or Cromwell? Somebody said that it must undoubtedly be Sir 
Isaac Newton. This man was certainly in the right; for if true greatness 
consists in having received from heaven the advantage of a superior genius, 
with the talent of applying it for the interest of the possessor and of 
mankind, a man like Newton — and such a one is hardly to be met with in 
ten centuries — is surely by much the greatest; and those statesmen and 
conquerors which no age has ever been without, are commonly but so many 
illustrious villains. It is the man who sways our minds by the prevalence of 
reason and the native force of truth, not they who reduce mankind to a state 
of slavery by brutish force and downright violence; the man who by the 
vigor of his mind, is able to penetrate into the hidden secrets of nature, and 
whose capacious soul can contain the vast frame of the universe, not those 
who lay nature waste, and desolate the face of the earth, that claims our 
reverence and admiration. 

Therefore, as you are desirous to be informed of the great men that 
England has produced, I shall begin with the Bacons, the Lockes, and the 
Newtons. The generals and ministers will come after them in their turn. 

I must begin with the celebrated baron Verulam, known to the rest of 
Europe by the name of Bacon, who was the son of a certain keeper of the 
seals, and was for a considerable time chancellor under James I. 
Notwithstanding the intrigues and bustle of a court, and the occupations 
incident to his office, which would have required his whole attention, he 
found means to become a great philosopher, a good historian, and an 
elegant writer; and what is yet more wonderful is that he lived in an age 
where the art of writing was totally unknown, and where sound philosophy 
was still less so. This personage, as is the way among mankind, was more 
valued after his death than while he lived. His enemies were courtiers 
residing at London, while his admirers consisted wholly of foreigners. 
When Marquis d’Effiat brought Princess Mary, daughter of Henry the 
Great, over to be married to King Charles, this minister paid Bacon a visit, 
who being then confined to a sick bed, received him with close curtains. 
“You are like the angels,” said d’Effiat to him; “we hear much talk of them, 


and while everybody thinks them superior to men, we are never favored 
with a sight of them.” 

You have been told in what manner Bacon was accused of a crime which 
is very far from being the sin of a philosopher; of being corrupted by 
pecuniary gifts; and how he was sentenced by the house of peers to pay a 
fine of about four hundred thousand livres of our money, besides losing his 
office of chancellor, and being degraded from the rank and dignity of a peer. 
At present the English revere his memory to such a degree that only with 
great difficulty can one imagine him to have been in the least guilty. Should 
you ask me what I think of it, I will make use of a saying I heard from Lord 
Bolingbroke. They happened to be talking of the avarice with which the 
duke of Marlborough had been taxed, and quoted several instances of it, for 
the truth of which they appealed to Lord Bolingbroke, who, as being of a 
contrary party, might, perhaps, without any trespass against the laws of 
decorum, freely say what he thought. “He was,” said he, “so great a man 
that I do not recollect whether he had any faults or not.” I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to those qualities which have acquired Chancellor Bacon the 
esteem of all Europe. 

The most singular, as well as the most excellent, of all his works, is that 
which is now the least read, and which is at the same time the most useful; I 
mean his “Novum Scientiarum Organum.” This is the scaffold by means of 
which the edifice of the new philosophy has been reared; so that when the 
building was completed, the scaffold was no longer of any use. Chancellor 
Bacon was still unacquainted with nature, but he perfectly knew, and 
pointed out extraordinarily well, all the paths which lead to her recesses. He 
had very early despised what those square—capped fools teach in those 
dungeons called Colleges, under the name of philosophy, and did 
everything in his power that those bodies, instituted for the cultivation and 
perfection of the human understanding, might cease any longer to mar it, by 
their “quiddities,” their “horrors of a vacuum,” their “substantial forms,” 
with the rest of that jargon which ignorance and a nonsensical jumble of 
religion had consecrated. 

This great man is the father of experimental philosophy. It is true, 
wonderful discoveries had been made even before his time; the mariner’s 
compass, the art of printing, that of engraving, the art of painting in oil, that 
of making glass, with the remarkably advantageous invention of restoring in 
some measure sight to the blind; that is, to old men, by means of spectacles; 


the secret of making gunpowder had, also, been discovered. They had gone 
in search of, discovered, and conquered a new world in another hemisphere. 
Who would not have thought that these sublime discoveries had been made 
by the greatest philosophers, and in times much more enlightened than 
ours? By no means; for all these astonishing revolutions happened in the 
ages of scholastic barbarity. Chance alone has brought forth almost all these 
inventions; it is even pretended that chance has had a great share in the 
discovery of America; at least, it has been believed that Christopher 
Columbus undertook this voyage on the faith of a captain of a ship who had 
been cast by a storm on one of the Caribbee islands. Be this as it will, men 
had learned to penetrate to the utmost limits of the habitable globe, and to 
destroy the most impregnable cities with an artificial thunder, much more 
terrible than the real; but they were still ignorant of the circulation of the 
blood, the weight and pressure of the air, the laws of motion, the doctrine of 
light and color, the number of the planets in our system, etc. And a man that 
was capable to maintain a thesis on the “Categories of Aristotle,” the 
universale a parte rei, or such—like nonsense, was considered as a prodigy. 

The most wonderful and useful inventions are by no means those which 
do most honor to the human mind. And it is to a certain mechanical instinct, 
which exists in almost every man, that we owe far the greater part of the 
arts, and in no manner whatever to philosophy. The discovery of fire, the 
arts of making bread, of melting and working metals, of building houses, 
the invention of the shuttle, are infinitely more useful than printing and the 
compass; notwithstanding, all these were invented by men who were still in 
a state of barbarity. What astonishing things have the Greeks and Romans 
since done in mechanics? Yet men believed, in their time, that the heavens 
were of crystal, and the stars were so many small lamps, that sometimes fell 
into the sea; and one of their greatest philosophers, after many researches, 
had at length discovered that the stars were so many pebbles, that had flown 
off like sparks from the earth. 

In a word, there was not a man who had any idea of experimental 
philosophy before Chancellor Bacon; and of an infinity of experiments 
which have been made since his time, there is hardly a single one which has 
not been pointed out in his book. He had even made a good number of them 
himself. He constructed several pneumatic machines, by which he 
discovered the elasticity of the air; he had long brooded over the discovery 
of its weight, and was even at times very near to catching it, when it was 


laid hold of by Torricelli. A short time after, experimental physics began to 
be cultivated in almost all parts of Europe. This was a hidden treasure, of 
which Bacon had some glimmerings, and which all the philosophers whom 
his promises had encouraged made their utmost efforts to lay open. We see 
in his book mention made in express terms of that new attraction of which 
Newton passes for the inventor. “We must inquire,” said Bacon, “whether 
there be not a certain magnetic force, which operates reciprocally between 
the earth and other heavy bodies, between the moon and the ocean, between 
the planets, etc.” In another place he says: “Either heavy bodies are 
impelled toward the centre of the earth, or they are mutually attracted by it; 
in this latter case it is evident that the nearer falling bodies approach the 
earth, the more forcibly are they attracted by it. We must try,” continues he, 
“whether the same pendulum clock goes faster on the top of a mountain, or 
at the bottom of a mine. If the force of the weight diminishes on the 
mountain, and increases in the mine, it is probable the earth has a real 
attracting quality.” 

This precursor in philosophy was also an elegant writer, a historian, and 
a wit. His moral essays are in high estimation, though they seem rather 
calculated to instruct than to please; and as they are neither a satire on 
human nature, like the maxims of Rochefoucauld, nor a school of 
skepticism, like Montaigne; they are not so much read as these two 
ingenious books. His life of Henry VII. passed for a masterpiece; but how is 
it possible some people should have been idle enough to compare so small a 
work with the history of our illustrious M. de Thou? Speaking of that 
famous impostor Perkin, son of a Jew convert, who assumed so boldly the 
name of Richard IV., king of England, being encouraged by the duchess of 
Burgundy, and who disputed the crown with Henry VII., he expresses 
himself in these terms: “About this time King Henry was beset with evil 
spirits, by the witchcraft of the duchess of Burgundy, who conjured up from 
hell the ghost of Edward IV., in order to torment King Henry. When the 
duchess of Burgundy had instructed Perkin, she began to consider with 
herself in what region of the heavens she should make this comet shine, and 
resolved immediately that it should make its appearance in the horizon of 
Ireland.” I think our sage de Thou seldom gives in to this gallimaufry, 
which used formerly to pass for the sublime, but which at present is known 
by its proper title, “bombast.” 


LOCKE. 


There surely never was a more solid and more methodical understanding, 
nor a more acute and accurate logician, than Locke, though he was far from 
being an excellent mathematician. He never could bring himself to undergo 
the drudgery of calculation, nor the dryness of mathematical truths, which 
offer no sensible image to the understanding: and no one has more fully 
evinced than he has, that a man, without the smallest assistance from 
geometry, might still possess the most geometrical intellect possible. The 
great philosophers before his time had made no difficulties in determining 
the essence or substance of the human soul; but as they were wholly 
ignorant of the matter, it was but reasonable they should all be of different 
opinions. 

In Greece, which was at one time the cradle of arts and of errors, where 
the greatness and folly of the human mind were pushed to so great a height, 
they reasoned on the soul exactly as we do. The divine Anaxagoras, who 
had altars erected to him for teaching men that the sun was bigger than the 
Peloponnessus, that snow was black, that the sky was of stone, affirmed that 
the soul was an aerial spirit, though immortal. Diogenes, a different person 
from him, who became a cynic from a counterfeiter of money, asserted that 
the soul was a portion of the substance of God; a notion which had at least 
something striking. Epicurus maintains the soul is composed of parts, in the 
Same manner as matter. Aristotle, whose works have been interpreted a 
thousand different ways, because they were in fact absolutely unintelligible, 
was of opinion, if we may trust some of his disciples, that the 
understandings of all mankind were but one and the same substance. The 
divine Plato, master of the divine Aristotle, and the divine Socrates, master 
of the divine Plato, said that the soul was at the same time corporeal and 
eternal. The demon of Socrates had, no doubt, let him into the secret of this 
matter. There are actually some who pretend that a fellow who boasted of 
having a familiar was most assuredly either knave or fool; possibly they 
who say so may be rather too squeamish. 

As for our fathers of the Church, several of them, in the first ages were 
of opinion that the human soul, as well as the angels, and God himself, were 
all corporeal. The world is every day improving. St. Bernard, as Father 
Mabillon is forced to own, taught, with respect to the soul, that after death it 


did not behold God in heaven, but was obliged to rest satisfied with 
conversing with the humanity of Jesus Christ. Possibly they took it for once 
on his bare word; though the adventure of the crusade has somewhat 
lessened the credit of his oracles. Whole drones of schoolmen came after 
him: there was the irrefragable doctor, the subtile doctor, the angelic doctor, 
the seraphic doctor, the cherubimical doctor, all of whom made no scruple 
of saying they were perfectly clear as to the soul’s substance, but who have, 
for all that, spoken of it exactly as if they neither understood one syllable of 
what they spoke of, and desired that nobody else should. Our Descartes, 
born to discover the mistakes of antiquity, only that he might substitute his 
own in their place, and borne down by the stream of system, which 
hoodwinks the greatest men, imagined he had demonstrated that the soul 
was the same thing with thought, in the same manner as matter is the same 
with extension. He firmly maintained that the soul always thinks, and that, 
at its arrival in the body, it is provided with a whole magazine of 
metaphysical notions, as of God, space, infinity, and fully supplied with all 
sorts of abstract ideas, which it unhappily loses the moment it comes forth 
from its mother’s womb. Father Malebranche, of the oratory, in his sublime 
illusions, admits of no such thing as innate ideas, though he had no doubt of 
our seeing everything in God; and that God Himself, if it is lawful to speak 
in this manner, was the very essence of our soul. 

After so many speculative gentlemen had formed this romance of the 
soul, one truly wise man appeared, who has, in the most modest manner 
imaginable, given us its real history. Mr. Locke has laid open to man the 
anatomy of his own soul, just as some learned anatomist would have done 
that of the body. He avails himself throughout of the help of metaphysical 
lights; and although he is sometimes bold enough to speak in a positive 
manner, he is on other occasions not afraid to discover doubts. Instead of 
determining at once what we were entirely ignorant about, he examines, 
step by step, the objects of human knowledge; he takes a child from the 
moment of its birth; he accompanies him through all the stages of the 
human understanding; he views what he possesses in common with the 
brutes, and in what he is superior to them. Above all, he is solicitous to 
examine the internal evidence of consciousness. “I leave,” says he, “those 
who are possessed of more knowledge than I am to determine whether our 
souls exist before or after the organization of the body; but cannot help 
acknowledging that the soul that has fallen to my share is one of those 


coarse material kinds of souls which cannot always think; and I am even so 
unhappy as not to be able to conceive how it should be more indispensably 
necessary that the soul should always think, than it should be that the body 
should always be in motion.” 

For my own part, I am proud of the honor of being every whit as stupid 
on this point as Mr. Locke. Nobody shall ever persuade me that I always 
think; and I don’t find myself in the least more disposed than he to think 
that, a few weeks after I was conceived, my soul was very learned, and 
acquainted with a thousand things that I forgot the moment I came into the 
world, and that I possessed to very little good purpose in the uterus, so 
many valuable secrets in philosophy, all of which abandoned me the instant 
they could have been of any advantage, and which I have never since been 
able to recover. 

Locke, after demolishing the notion of innate ideas; after having 
renounced the vain opinion that the mind always thinks; having fully 
established this point, that the origin of all our ideas is from the senses; 
having examined our simple and compound ideas; having accompanied the 
mind in all its operations; having shown the imperfection of all the 
languages spoken by men, and what a gross abuse of terms we are every 
moment guilty of; Locke, I say, at length proceeds to consider the extent, or 
rather the nothingness, of human knowledge. This is the chapter in which he 
has the boldness to advance, though in a modest manner, that “we shall 
never be able to determine, whether a being, purely material, is capable of 
thought or not.” This sagacious proposition has passed with more than one 
divine as a scandalous assertion, that the soul is material and mortal. Some 
English devotees as usual gave the alarm. The superstitious are in society 
what poltroons are in an army; they infect the rest with their own panics. 
They cried out that Mr. Locke wanted to turn all religion topsy—turvy: there 
was, however, not the smallest relation to religion in the affair, the question 
was purely philosophical, and altogether independent of faith and 
revelation. They had only to examine, without rancor, whether it were a 
contradiction to say, that “matter is incapable of thought,” and, “God is able 
to endow matter with thought.” But it is too frequent with theologians to 
begin with pronouncing that God is offended, whenever we are not of their 
side of the question, or happen not to think as they do: the case is pretty 
much like that of the bad poets, who took it into their heads to imagine 
Boileau spoke high treason, when he was only laughing at the silliness of 


their wretched compositions. Doctor Stillingfleet has acquired the character 
of a moderate divine, only because he has refrained from abuse in his 
controversy with Mr. Locke. He ventured to enter the lists with him, but 
was vanquished, because he reasoned too much like a doctor; while Locke, 
like a true philosopher, fully acquainted with the strength and weakness of 
human understanding, fought with arms of whose temper he was perfectly 
well assured. 


SUICIDE. 


Philip Mordaunt, cousin—german to the famous earl of Peterborough, who 
was so well known in all the courts of Europe, and who made his boast that 
he had seen more postilions, and more crowned heads, than any other man 
in the world; this Philip Mordaunt, I say, was a young man about twenty— 
seven, handsome, well made, rich, of an illustrious family, and one who 
might pretend to anything; and, what was more than all the rest, he was 
passionately beloved by his mistress. However, this man took a distaste to 
life, discharged all that he owed, wrote to his friends to take leave of them, 
and even composed some verses upon the occasion, which concluded thus, 
that “though opium might be some relief to a wise man, if disgusted with 
the world, yet in his opinion a pistol, and a little resolution, were much 
more effectual remedies.” His behavior was suitable to his principles; and 
he despatched himself with a pistol, without giving any other reason for it 
than that his soul was weary of his body, and that when we dislike our 
house we ought to quit it. One would imagine he chose to die because he 
was weary of being happy. 

One Richard Smith has lately exhibited a most extraordinary instance of 
this nature to the world. This Smith was tired of being really unhappy; he 
had been rich, and was reduced to poverty; he had been healthy, and had 
become infirm; he had a wife, to whom he had nothing to give but a share 
in his misfortunes; and an infant in the cradle was the only thing he had left. 
Richard Smith and his wife, Bridget, then, after having affectionately 
embraced, and given each a formal kiss to their child, first cut the poor little 
creature’s throat, and then hanged themselves at the foot of their bed. I do 
not remember to have heard anywhere of such a scene of horrors committed 
in cold blood; but the letter which these unhappy wretches wrote to their 
cousin, Mr. Brindley, before their death, is as remarkable as the manner of 
their death. “We are certain,” said they, “of meeting with forgiveness from 
God..... We put an end to our lives because we were miserable, without any 
prospect of relief; and we have done our child that service to put it out of 
life, for fear it should have been as miserable as ourselves. . . It is to be 
observed that these people, after having murdered their child out of their 
paternal affection, wrote to a friend, recommending their dog and cat to his 
care. They thought, probably, that it was easier to make their dog and cat 


happy in this world than their child, and that keeping them would not be 
any great expense to their friend. 


The earl of Scarborough has lately quitted life with the same indifference 
as he did his place of master of the horse. Having been told in the house of 
lords that he sided with the court, on account of the profitable post he held 
in it, “My lords,” said he, “to convince you that my opinion is not 
influenced by any such consideration, I will instantly resign.” He afterward 
found himself perplexed between a mistress he was fond of, but to whom he 
was under no engagements, and a woman whom he esteemed, and to whom 
he had made a promise of marriage. My lord Scarborough, therefore, killed 
himself to get rid of difficulty. 

The many tragical stories of this nature, with which the English 
newspapers abound, have made the greater part of Europe imagine that the 
English are fonder of killing themselves than any other people; and yet I 
question much whether there are not as many madmen at Paris as at 
London; and if our newspapers were to keep an exact register of those who 
have either had the folly, or unhappy resolution to destroy themselves, we 
might in this respect be found to vie with the English. But our compilers of 
news are more prudent; the adventures of private persons are never set forth 
to public scandal in any of the papers licenced by the government; however, 
I believe I may venture to affirm that this rage of suicide will never become 
epidemic. Nature has sufficiently guarded against it, and hope and fear are 
the powerful curbs she makes use of to stop the hand of the wretch uplifted 
to be his own executioner. 

I know it may be said, that there have been countries where a council 
was established to give licence to the people to kill themselves, when they 
could give sufficient reasons for doing it. To this I answer, that either the 
fact is false, or that such council found very little employment. 

There is one thing indeed which may cause some surprise, and which I 
think deserves to be seriously discussed, which is, that almost all the great 
heroes among the Romans, during the civil wars, killed themselves when 
they lost a battle, and that we do not find an instance of a single leader, or 
great man, in the disputes of the League, the Fronde, or during the troubles 
of Italy and Germany, who put end to his life with his own hand. It is true, 
that these latter were Christians, and that there is great difference between a 
Christian soldier and a Pagan; and yet, how comes it that those very men 


who were so easily withheld by Christianity, from putting an end to their 
own lives, should be restrained either by that or any other consideration, 
when they had a mind to poison, assassinate, or publicly execute a 
vanquished enemy? Does not the Christian religion forbid this manner of 
taking away the life of a fellow—creature, if possible more than our own? 
The advocates for suicide tell us that it is very allowable to quit our house 
when we are weary of it. Agreed: but most men had rather lie in a bad 
house than sleep in the open fields. 

I one day received a circular letter from an Englishman, in which he 
proposes a premium to the person who should the most clearly demonstrate 
that it was allowable for a man to kill himself. I made him no answer, for I 
had nothing to prove to him, and he had only to examine within himself if 
he preferred death to life. 

But then let us ask why Cato, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, Otho, and so 
many others gave themselves death with so much resolution, and that our 
leaders of parties suffered themselves to be taken alive by their enemies, or 
waste the remains of a wretched old age in a dungeon? Some refined wits 
pretend to say that the ancients had no real courage; that Cato acted like a 
coward in putting an end to his own life: and that he would have showed 
more greatness of soul in crouching beneath the victorious Cesar. This may 
be very well in an ode, or as a figure in rhetoric; but it is very certain there 
must be some courage to resign a life coolly by the edge of a sword, some 
strength of mind thus to overcome the most powerful instinct of nature; in a 
word, that such an act shows a greater share of ferocity than weakness. 
When a sick man is in a frenzy, we cannot say he has no strength, though 
we may Say it is the strength of a madman. 

Self—murder was forbidden by the Pagan as well as by the Christian 
religion. There was even a place allotted in hell to those who put an end to 
their own lives. Witness these lines of the poet. 

Then crowds succeed, who prodigal of breath, 

Themselves anticipate the doom of death; 

Though free from guilt, they cast their lives away, 

And sad and sullen hate the golden day. 

Oh! with what joy the wretches now would bear 

Pain, toil, and woe, to breathe the vital air! 

In vain! by fate forever are they bound 

With dire Avernus, and the lake profound; 


And Styx with nine wide channels roars around. 
— Pitt. 


This was the religion of the heathens; and notwithstanding the torments 
they were to endure in the other world, it was esteemed an honor to quit this 
by giving themselves death by their own hands: so contradictory are the 
manners of men! Is not the custom of duelling still unhappily accounted 
honorable among us, though prohibited by reason, by religion, and by all 
laws, divine and human? If Cato and Cesar, Antony and Augustus did not 
challenge each other to a duel, it was not that they were less brave than 
ourselves. If the duke of Montmorency, Marshal Marillac, de Thou, Cing— 
Mars, and many others, rather chose to be dragged to execution like the 
vilest miscreants, than put an end to their own lives like Cato and Brutus, it 
was not that they had less courage than those Romans; the true reason is, 
that it was not then the fashion at Paris to kill oneself on such occasions; 
whereas it was an established custom with the Romans. 

The women on the Malabar coast throw themselves alive into the flames, 
in which the bodies of their dead husbands are burning. Is it because they 
have more resolution than Cornelia? No; but the custom of the country is 
for wives to burn themselves. 

Custom and fancy of our fate decide, 

And what is this man’s shame is t’other’s pride. 


ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


The English had a regular theatre, as well as the Spaniards, while the 
French had as yet but booths. Shakespeare, whom the English consider as 
another Sophocles, flourished about the time of Lope de Vega; he was 
properly the creator of their theatre. His genius was at once strong and 
abundant, natural and sublime, but without the smallest spark of taste, and 
void of the remotest idea of the rules. I will venture to tell you a bold but 
yet undoubted truth; which is, that the merit of this author has been the ruin 
of the English stage: there are in him scenes so perfectly beautiful, and 
passages so very full of the great and terrible, spread up and down those 
monstrous farces of his which they have christened tragedies, that his pieces 
have always been played with prodigious success. Time, which alone is 
capable of establishing the reputation of authors, serves at length to 
consecrate their very defects. The greater part of those extravagant 
passages, and of that bombast which abounds in his works, have, in the 
course of a hundred and fifty years, acquired a kind of title to pass for the 
true sublime. Their modern authors are, generally speaking, no more than 
copiers of him, though what succeeded in Shakespeare is hissed in them; 
and you know the veneration they entertain for this author increases in 
proportion to their contempt of the moderns. They never once reflect that it 
is absurd to pretend to imitate him; and it is wholly owing to the ill success 
of those copiers, and not to their want of capacity, that he is thought 
inimitable. 

You know that in the tragedy of the “Moor of Venice,” a very interesting 
piece, a husband smothers his wife on the stage, and the poor woman dies 
asserting her innocence. You are not ignorant that in “Hamlet” a couple of 
grave—diggers dig a grave upon the stage, singing and drinking at their 
work, and passing the low jokes common to this sort of people, on the 
skulls they throw up; but what will most astonish you is that these fooleries 
have been imitated. 

In the reign of Charles II., which was the reign of politeness, and the era 
of the fine arts, Otway, in his “Venice Preserved,” introduced the senator 
Antonio, and his courtesan, Aquilina, in the midst of the horrors of 
Bedemar’s conspiracy; the old senator plays all the monkey-tricks, on the 
stage, of an old impotent crazy lecher. He mimics by turns a bull, and a dog, 


and he bites his mistress’ legs, who alternately whips and kicks him. These 
buffooneries, however, calculated to please the rabble, have since been 
omitted in the representation of this piece; but in “Julius Cesar,” the idle 
jests of Roman shoemakers and cobblers are still introduced on the stage 
with Cassius and Brutus. 

You will, no doubt, lament that those who have hitherto spoken to you of 
the English stage, and particularly of the celebrated Shakespeare, have 
pointed out only his errors, and that no one has translated those striking 
passages in this great man which atone for all his faults. To this I shall 
answer that it is very easy to recount in prose the absurdities of a poet, but 
very difficult to translate his fine verses; those who set themselves up for 
critics of celebrated writers generally compile volumes; but I had rather 
read two pages which present only their beauties; for I shall always concur 
with all men of taste in this opinion, that there is more to be learned in a 
dozen verses of Homer or Virgil, than in all the criticisms on those great 
men. 

I have ventured to translate some passages of the best English poets, and 
I begin with one of Shakespeare’s. Be indulgent to the copy, in honor to the 
original; and always remember, that when you see a translation, you 
perceive only a faint copy of a fine picture. I have selected the soliloquy in 
the tragedy of “Hamlet,” which is universally known, and begins with this 
line: “To be, or not to be! that is the question!” It is Hamlet, prince of 
Denmark, who speaks. 


Demeure, il faut choifir, & paffer a l’instant 

De la vie a la mort, ou de |’étre au néant. 

Dieux justes, s’il en est, éclairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courbé fous la main qui m’ outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur & mon sort? 

Qui suis—je? Que m’arréte? Et qu’est—ce que la mort? 
C’est la fin de nos maux, c’est mon unique asile; 
Apres de longs transports, c’est un sommeil tranquille. 
On s’endort, & tout meurt; mais un affreux réveil 
Doit succéder peut—étre aux douceurs du sommeil. 
On nous menace, on dit, que cette courte vie 

De tourmens éternels est aussit6t suivie. 

O mort! 


O mort! moment fatal! affreuse éternité! 

Tout coeur a ton seul nom se glace épouvante. 
Eh! qui pourrait sans toi supporter cette vie? 
De nos Prétres menteurs bénir |’ hypocrisie? 
D’une indigne maitresse encenser les erreurs? 
Ramper sous un Ministre, adorer ses hauteurs? 
Et montrer les langueurs de son ame abattue, 
A des amis ingrats, qui détournent la vue? 

La mort serait trop douce en ses extrémités. 
Mais le scrupule parle, & nous crie, Arrétez. 

Il défend a nos mains cet heureux homicide, 
Et d’un Héros guerrier, fait un Chrétien timide. 


Do not imagine that I have given you the English word for word — woe 
be to those literal translators, who, by rendering every single word, enervate 
the sense! It is in this case that we may truly say, “The letter kills, and the 
spirit giveth life.” 

I shall now give you a passage from the famous Dryden, an English poet 
who flourished in the reign of Charles IJ.; an author more fertile than 
judicious, who would have preserved an unblemished reputation, if he had 
written only the tenth part of his works. 

The passage begins thus: 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat; 
Yet, fooled by hope, men favor the deceit... 


De desseins en regrets, & d’erreurs en désirs, 

Les mortels insensés promenent leur folie, 

Dans des malheurs présens, dans |’espoir des plaisirs. 
Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 
Demain, demain, dit-on, va combler tous nos voeux. 
Demain vient, & nous laisse encor plus malheureux. 
Quelle est l’erreur, hélas! du soin qui nous dévore? 
Nul de nous ne voudrait recommencer son cours. 

De nos premiers momens nous maudissons |’aurore, 
Et de la nuit qui vient, nous attendons encore 


Ce qu’ont en vain promis les plus beaux de nos jours, etc. 

It is in these detached sentences that the English tragedies have hitherto 
excelled. Their pieces, almost always barbarous, void of decency, order, and 
probability, have yet, amidst this night of darkness, their splendid days of 
light: their style is too stiff, too unnatural, too much copied from the 
Hebrew writers, and too full of Asiatic bombast; but then the mind is 
transported to an amazing height, soaring on the pinions of the metaphorical 
style which adorns the English language. 


It sometimes seems as if nature were not the same in England as 
elsewhere. This same Dryden, in his farce of “Don Sebastian, King of 
Portugal,” which he calls a tragedy, makes an officer give the following 
reply to that monarch: 

Sebastian — Be warned, and know me for thy king. 

Dorax — Too well I know thee, but for king no more: 

This is not Lisbon, nor the circle this, 

Where, like a statue, thou hast stood besieged 

By sycophants and fools, the growth of courts. 

Where thy gulled eyes, in all the gaudy round, 

Met nothing but a lie in every face; 

And the gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 

Envious who first should catch, and first applaud 

The stuff, or royal nonsense. 


This speech is in the English taste; and the whole piece is full of 
buffoonery. How shall we reconcile, say our critics, so much good sense 
with such absurdity, so much meanness with such sublimity of expression? 
Nothing so easy; let it be remembered that they were written by men. The 
Spanish stage has all the faults of the English, without its beauties; and, in 
reality, what were the Greek authors? what Euripides, who, in the same 
piece, paints so affecting, so noble a picture of Alcestes sacrificing herself 
to the manes of her husband, and puts into the mouth of Admetes and his 
father such gross puerilities, that have puzzled even his commentators? A 
reader must have great patience and fortitude not to find Homer’s sleepy fit 
sometimes a little tedious, and his dreams insipid. It will require many ages 
to purify good taste. Virgil among the Romans, Racine among the French, 
were the first who always preserved a purity of taste in capital pieces. 


Addison was the first Englishman who wrote a rational tragedy; but I 
should pity him if he had only made it barely rational. His tragedy of 
“Cato” is written from the beginning to the end with that masterly and 
energic elegance of which Corneille first gave us such fine examples in his 
unequalled style. It appears to me that this piece is adapted to an audience 
somewhat philosophic, and very republican. I much doubt if our young 
ladies and petitsmaitres would have relished Cato in his nightgown, reading 
Plato’s dialogues, and making reflections on the immortality of the soul: but 
those who soar above the customs, the prejudices, and the foibles of their 
own nation, who are of every age, and of every country, those who prefer 
philosophic grandeur to soft tales of love, will be pleased to find here a 
copy, though an imperfect one, of that sublime scene. It seems as if 
Addison, in this fine soliloquy, aimed at rivalling Shakespeare. I will 
translate the one as | did the other; I mean, with that freedom without which 
we are too apt to wander from the original, by endeavoring at too close an 
imitation. The groundwork is faithfully portrayed, I shall only add a few 
shades. Not being able to equal him, I must attempt to improve upon him. 


Oui, Platon, tu dis vrai, notre ame est immortelle. 
C’est un Dieu qui lui parle, un Dieu qui vit en elle. 

Eh! d’ot viendrait sans lui se grand pressentiment, 

Ce dégoiit des faux biens, cette horreur du néant? 

Vers des siécles sans fin je sens que tu m’entraines. 

Du monde & de mes sens je vais briser les chaines, 

Et m’ouvrir loin d’un corps dan la fange arrété 

Les portes de la vie & de |’éternité. 

L’éternité! quel mot consolant & terrible! 

O lumiére! O nuage! O profondeur horrible! 

Que suis—je? oti suis—je? ol vais—je! & d ou suis—je tiré? 
Dans quels climats nouveaux, dans quel monde ignore, 
Le moment du trépas va—t—il plonger mon étre? 

Ou sera cet esprit qui ne peut se connaitre? 

Que me préparez—vous, abimes ténébreux? 

Allons, s’il est un Dieu, Caton doit étre heureux. 

Il est un sans doute, & je suis son ouvrage. 

Lui—méme au coeur du juste il empreint son image. 

Il doit venger sa cause & punir les pervers. 


Mais comment! dans quel temps? & dans quel Univers? 
Ici la vertu pleure, & |’audace |’ opprime; 

L’innocence a genoux y tend la gorge au crime; 

La fortune y domine, & tout y suit son char. 

Ce globe infortuné fut formé pour César. 

Hatons nous de sortir d’une prison funeste. 

Je te verrai sans ombre, 0 vérité céleste! 

Tu te caches de nous dans nos jours de sommeil: 

Cette vie est un songe, & la mort un réveil. 


In this tragedy of a patriot and philosopher, the character of Cato appears 
to me to be one of the most complete that ever appeared on any stage. The 
Cato of Addison is, in my opinion, greatly superior to the Cornelia of Pierre 
Corneille, for he is continually great without ostentation; and the part of 
Cornelia, besides being an unnecessary one, is in many places too 
declamatory; she would always be the heroine, and Cato never perceives 
that he is the hero. 

It is a great pity that so fine a piece should not be a complete tragedy; 
unconnected scenes, which often leave the stage empty, injudicious and 
tedious apart or aside speeches, cold and insipid amours, a conspiracy quite 
foreign to the piece, a certain Sempronius disgusted and killed on the stage; 
all these put together render the celebrated tragedy of “Cato” a performance 
that our comedians would never venture to present, even if we were of the 
same way of thinking as the Romans, or the English themselves. The 
barbarism and irregularity of the theatre at London made an impression on 
Addison’s better judgment: methinks I see in him the Czar Peter, who, in 
reforming the Russians, still retained some prejudices of his education, and 
of the manners of his country. 

The custom of introducing love, right or wrong, into dramatic works, 
passed over from Paris to London about the year 1660, with our ribbons and 
perukes. The ladies, who there as well as here embellish the theatre, would 
no longer suffer any other but love scenes on the stage. The sage Addison 
had the effeminate complaisance to bend the severity of his character to the 
manners of his time, and spoiled a masterpiece to comply with the reigning 
mode. 

Since his time the pieces have become more regular, the people more 
difficult, and the authors more timid. I have seen very decent, but very flat, 


modern compositions: it seems as if the English poets had hitherto been 
born to produce only irregular beauties. 

The poetic genius of the English resembles, at this day, a spreading tree 
planted by nature, shooting forth at random a thousand branches, and 
growing with unequal strength: it dies if you force its nature, or shape it into 
a regular tree, fit for the gardens of Marly. 


ON THE ENGLISH COMEDY. 


If in most of the English tragedies the heroes are awkward and the heroines 
extravagant, in return the style is more natural in comedy; but then this style 
would appear to us rather that of debauchery than of politeness; it 
distinguishes everything by its proper name; a woman, enraged at her lover, 
wishes him the pox; a drunkard, in a piece that is very often performed, is 
disguised like a priest, makes a great riot, and is arrested by the watch: he 
calls himself a curate; he is asked what cure he has; and he replies, “An 
excellent one for the... .” In one of the most decent comedies, “The Careless 
Husband,” this husband is represented having his head rubbed by a servant— 
maid, who is seated by his side: his wife enters, and exclaims: “To what 
power may one not arrive by being a whore!” Some cynics justify these 
gross expressions, and quote the example of Horace, who describes, by their 
proper names, all the parts of the human body, and all the pleasures they 
give. These are images that succeed with us only when properly veiled; but 
Horace, who seemed made for the stews as well as for the court, and who 
perfectly understood the customs of both, speaks as freely of the way of a 
man with a maid, as if he was describing a walk, or a collation. It has been 
observed, that the Romans, in the days of Augustus, were as polite as the 
Parisians are at present; and that this very Horace, who praises the emperor 
Augustus for reforming the manners, complied, without scruple, with the 
customs of the times, which permitted the promiscuous use of girls and 
boys, and of the proper names of things. Strange it is — if anything can be 
said to be so — that Horace, while speaking the language of a debauchee, 
should be the favorite of a reformer; and that Ovid, for speaking only the 
language of gallantry, should be exiled by a debauchee, an impostor, an 
assassin, called Octavius, who acquired the empire by crimes which merited 
death. 

However this be, Bayle pretends that expressions are indifferent, in 
which he, the cynics, and the Stoics, deceive themselves; for everything has 
different names which represent it under different aspects, and afford 
different ideas of it. The words “magistrate” and “lawyer,” “gentleman” and 
“squire,” “officer” and “sharper,” “monk” and “friar,” have not the same 
signification. The consummation of marriage, and everything that 
contributes to the completion of this great work, will be differently 
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expressed by the parson, the husband, the physician, and the rake. The word 
the latter of these would make use of would awaken the idea of pleasure, 
the terms the physician would explain himself in would put you in mind of 
a dead body, the husband would make that understood with decency which 
the young libertine had described immodestly, and the parson would 
attempt to give you the idea of a sacrament. Words then are not in 
themselves indifferent; for they are not synonymous. 

It must further be considered, that though the Romans permitted these 
gross expressions in satires, which were read but by a few people, they 
never suffered indecent words on the stage; for, as La Fontaine says: 
“Chaste are the ears, although the eyes are wanton.” In a word, no 
expression should be made use of in public, which a modest woman would 
be ashamed to repeat. 


The English have stolen, disguised, and mangled, most of Moliére’s 
plays. They attempted to make a Tartuffe. It was impossible that this subject 
should succeed at London, because the portrait of a stranger affords very 
little pleasure. One of the blessings of the English nation is, that she has no 
Tartuffes: to have hypocrites, it is necessary to have bigots; but the name of 
bigot is almost unknown there, while that of an honest man is common. He 
sees no dotards committing to others the care of their souls; no petty tyrants 
establishing a despotic empire, in some quarter of the city, over a set of 
superannuated females, who were once coquettes, and always weak; and 
over men still more weak and despicable. Philosophy, liberty, and the 
climate, lead the way to misanthropy. London, which has no Tartuffes, 
abounds with Timons. The “Plain Dealer” is one of the best English 
comedies: it was written at the time when Charles II. and his splendid court 
were endeavoring to laugh away the settled gloom that had overspread the 
nation. Wycherly, the author of this comedy, was the professed admirer of 
the duchess of Cleveland, the king’s mistress. This man, who passed his life 
in the gay world, as it is called, painted its follies and absurdities in the 
strongest colors. The strokes are bolder in Wycherly’s piece than in 
Moliére’s; but they are not so delicate, nor so refined. The English author 
has corrected the only fault in Moliére’s piece, the want of plot and intrigue: 
the English comedy is interesting, the intrigue is ingenious, but too bold for 
our manners. 


A captain of a ship, of distinguished courage and frankness, and a 
professed despiser of mankind, has a sincere and prudent friend whom he 
mistrusts, and a mistress, by whom he is tenderly beloved, whom he slights: 
whilst he places all his confidence in a false friend, the most unworthy of 
men; and gives his heart to a jilt, the most perfidious of her sex. He 
believes, however, that this woman is a Penelope, and this false friend a 
Cato: he sets—out on an expedition against the Dutch, and leaves all his 
money, jewels, and other effects, in the hands of this woman to the care of 
this friend he so firmly relies on; while the true friend, whom he mistrusts, 
embarks with him, and the lady, to whom he has not deigned to pay the 
least regard, disguises herself in the habit of a page, and performs the 
voyage with him, without discovering her sex the whole time. 

The captain’s ship being blown up in an engagement, he returns to 
London in the utmost distress, accompanied by his friend and the page, 
without knowing the friendship of the one, or the love of the other. He goes 
immediately to that paragon of women from whom he expects to receive his 
strong box, and a fresh proof of her fidelity. He finds her married to the 
sharper he had confided in, and can get no account of the treasure he had 
committed to her charge. The good man will hardly believe that so virtuous 
a woman could be guilty of such baseness; when the better to convince him 
of it, this honest lady falls in love with the little page, and attempts to take 
him away by force: but as it is necessary, in a dramatic piece, that justice 
should take place, vice be punished, and virtue meet its reward, at the close 
of the catastrophe, the captain supplied the place of the page, goes to bed to 
his inconstant mistress, cuckolds his treacherous friend, runs him through 
the body, recovers the remains of his effects, and marries his page. You will 
observe, that this piece is interlarded with an old litigious woman, related to 
the captain, who is one of the merriest creatures, and one of the best 
characters, on the stage. 

Wycherly has taken another piece from Moliére not less bold and 
singular; it is a sort of “School for Women.” The principal character in the 
piece is a droll libertine, the terror of the husbands of London; who, to make 
sure of his business, spreads a report, that, in a late illness, his surgeons had 
found it necessary to make him a eunuch. Having this curious character, the 
husbands grant him free access to their wives, and his only difficulty is 
where to fix his choice. However, at last, he gives the preference to a little 
country—woman, who has a great share of innocence, with a natural warmth 


of constitution, by which she makes her husband a cuckold with a good will 
and readiness that far exceeds the premeditated malice of experienced 
dames. This piece is not indeed “The School of Morality”; but it is “The 
School of Wit and True Comic Humor.” 

The comedies of Sir John Vanbrugh are more facetious, but less 
ingenious. The knight was a man of pleasure, and besides a poet and an 
architect. It is remarked, that he wrote as delicately and as elegantly as he 
built clumsily: it was he who built the famous castle of Blenheim, the heavy 
but durable monument of our unfortunate battle of Héchstadt. If the 
apartments were only as large as the walls are thick, this mansion would be 
convenient enough. In Sir John Vanbrugh’s epitaph, the earth is invoked to 
lie heavy on him, who, when living, had laid such heavy loads upon it. This 
gentleman took a tour into France just before the curious war of 1701, and 
was put into the Bastille, where he remained some time, without knowing 
what it was that had procured him this mark of distinction from our 
ministry. He wrote a comedy in the Bastille, and, what is in my opinion 
very remarkable, there is not in all the piece the least stroke against the 
country where he suffered this violence. 

Of all the English writers, the late Mr. Congreve has carried the glory of 
the comic theatre to the highest pitch. He wrote but few pieces, but they are 
all excellent of their kind: the laws of the drama are strictly observed in 
them; they are full of characters elegantly varied; no mean pleasantry, not 
the least indecency, is introduced; you find in every part the language of 
politeness, even in describing the actions of knaves; which proves that he 
knew the world, and kept what is called good company. His comedies are 
the most sprightly and correct, Sir John Vanbrugh’s the gayest, and 
Wycherly’s the boldest. It is to be observed, that none of these sublime wits 
have spoken ill of Moliére: it is only writers of no repute that have vilified 
this great man. In a word, do not expect from me any extracts from these 
English performances that I am so great an advocate of; nor that I should 
give you a single bon mot or jest from Congreve or Wycherly. One cannot 
laugh in a translation. If you would be acquainted with the English comedy, 
you must go to London: you must reside there three years; you must learn 
the language perfectly, and constantly frequent the theatre. I take no great 
pleasure in reading Plautus or Aristophanes, because I am neither Greek nor 
Roman. The delicate turn of bon mots, the allusion, and the apropos, are all 
lost to a foreigner. 


It is not the same in tragedy; that consists alone in the sublime passions, 
and heroic fooleries, consecrated by the stale error of fables and histories. 
(Edipus and Electra belong as much to us, to the English, and to the 
Spaniards, as to the Greeks: but true comedy is the living picture of the 
absurdities of a country; and, if you are not thoroughly acquainted with the 
country, you can hardly judge of the painting. 

It has been objected to the English, that their scene is bloody, and often 
covered with dead bodies; that their gladiators fight half naked before 
young girls, and often return from the combat with the loss of a nose or a 
cheek. In answer to this, they tell you that they imitate the Greeks in 
tragedy, and the Romans in the act of cutting off noses: but their theatre is 
widely different from that of Sophocles and Euripides; and, with respect to 
the Romans, it must be acknowledged that a nose or a cheek is a trifle in 
comparison with that multitude of victims that mutually butchered each 
other in the circus for the diversion of the Roman ladies. 


The English have sometimes had dances in their comedies, which were 
allegorical, and of a very singular taste. Despotic power and a republican 
State were represented by a very gallant dance in 1709. A king appears in 
the dance, who, after a few capers, gives his prime minister a very severe 
kick on the... . the minister bestows it on a second person, the second on a 
third, and, in fine, he who received the last represented the bulk of the 
nation, which had nobody to revenge itself on: all was performed in 
cadence. The republican government was represented by a round dance, 
where everyone equally received and returned the blow. This, however, is 
the country that has given birth to Addisons, Popes, Lockes, and Newtons. 


THE COMEDY OF THE SCOTCH-WOMAN. 


Letter from the Translator of “The Scotch-—Woman” to Count 
L’ Auragais. 


[Voltaire indulged a whim in making believe that this comedy was written 
by “M. Hume, brother of M. David Hume, the celebrated philosopher.” This 
gained it a favorable hearing. It was supposed to have been translated by 
one “JerOme Carré,” a pseudonym elsewhere used by Voltaire. His “M. 
Hume” refers to Home, the author of the tragedy “Douglas.” Though of 
secondary interest, the correspondence fits into these papers on British 
topics. ] 

Sir: — The little trifle which I have the honor to put under your 
protection, is nothing more than an excuse for talking to you with freedom. 
You have conferred an eternal obligation on the fine arts and true taste, by 
generously contributing everything in your power toward a theatre in Paris, 
more worthy of that illustrious city than any she has hitherto seen. 

If we no longer see Cesar and Ptolemy, Athalie, and Jehoida, Mérope 
and her son crowded upon the stage, and surrounded by a set of wild and 
licentious young fellows; if our representations have infinitely more 
decency than ever they had before, it is to you we are indebted for this 
reformation: the favor done to us is still more considerable, as by our 
excellency in tragedy and comedy we are distinguished above all nations: 
however, with regard to other things, we may be rivalled, or even excelled. 
We have some good philosophers amongst us, but must fairly acknowledge 
that we are but the followers of Newton, Locke, and Galileo. If France can 
boast of some historians, yet the Spaniards, the Italians, nay and even the 
English, may in this respect dispute the preeminence with us. Massillon 
alone passes with our men of taste here for a tolerably good orator; but how 
far beneath Archbishop Tillotson is he in the eyes of all Europe beside! I 
don’t pretend to decide the merit of men of genius, nor is my hand strong 
enough to hold the balance between them; I only tell you what other people 
think, and you, sir, who have travelled, must know that every people has its 
favorite authors, whom it always prefers to those of other nations. 

If you descend from works of wit to those where the hand is principally 
concerned, what painter have we comparable to the great Italian masters? It 


is only indeed in the Sophoclean art that we are allowed by all the world to 
excel; and this, no doubt, is the reason why, in many parts of Italy, they 
often play our pieces, either in our language or their own, and that French 
theatres are found at St. Petersburg and Vienna. 

All that could be found fault with on our stage was the want of action 
and scenery: our tragedies were often nothing but long conversations in five 
acts. How could we hazard those pompous spectacles, those striking 
pictures, those grand and terrible actions, which, well conducted, have the 
finest effect; how were we to bring the bleeding body of Cesar on the stage; 
how could we make a desperate queen go down into her husband’s tomb, 
and come out of it again dying by the hand of her son? Was it possible to do 
this in the midst of a crowd that hid from the view of the spectators, mother, 
son, tomb and all, and took away all the terror of the scene by a contrast 
truly ridiculous? 

From these glaring absurdities you, sir, have in a great measure set us 
free; and when any writers of genius shall rise up capable of uniting the 
pomp of scenery, and the lively representation of an action, at the same time 
both probable and affecting, to strong thoughts, and that fine and natural 
poetry which constitutes the true merit of the drama; to you, sir, whenever 
that shall happen, will be due the thanks of our posterity. 

But we must not leave the care of this to posterity, but have the courage 
to tell our own age what useful and noble works our contemporaries are 
able to produce: the just praise of merit is a perfume reserved only to 
embalm the dead. Let a man do anything ever so well, while he lives, 
nobody makes mention of it; or if they do, his merit is always extenuated, or 
detracted from; and the moment he is dead, that merit is as much 
exaggerated, on purpose to lessen the reputation of those who are still 
living. 

I would at least have all who read this little work know that there is in 
Paris more than one worthy and unfortunate man whom you have relieved; 
and that while you spend your leisure hours in the laborious and painful 
revival of a useful art lost in Asia, where it was invented, you have revived 
also a secret yet more rare — that of assisting indigent virtue by concealed 
charity and beneficence. 

I am not ignorant that there is in Paris, and in what is called the polite 
world, a set of men, who would ridicule those good actions which they are 


not capable of performing; and it is my knowledge of them, sir, which 
doubles my respect for you. 

P. S. — There is no occasion for signing my name to this letter, as I have 
never put it at the bottom of any of my works; and when the world sees it at 
the head of any book, or in any playhouse bill, let them place it to the 
account of the billsticker or the bookseller. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF PARIS. 


Gentlemen: — I am obliged by the illustrious Mr. F — to expose myself to 
you face to face; I shall talk to you respectfully and sentimentally; my 
complaint shall be marked with decorum, and enlightened by the torch of 
truth. I hope Mr. F — will be confounded when he comes face to face 
before those honest gentlemen who are not used to favor the malpractices of 
those who, not being sentimental, make a trade of insulting Tierce & Quart, 
without any provocation, as Cicero says in his oration “Pro Murena,” page 
4. 

My name, gentlemen, is Jerome Carré, and I am a native of Montauban, 
a poor man, without any friends or fortune; and as I have changed my mind 
about going to Montauban because Mr. L. F. — , of P — , persecutes me 
there, I am come to implore the protection of the Parisians. I have translated 
the comedy of “The Scotch-Woman” from Mr. Hume. The comedians, both 
French and Italian, would have represented it, and it might have been 
played perhaps five or six times, but Mr. F — freely employs all his interest 
and authority to prevent my translation from appearing: he who, while he 
was a Jesuit, encouraged young men so much, is now their enemy: he has 
written a whole paper against me, and begins by maliciously stating that my 
translation comes from Geneva, on purpose to make me suspected for a 
heretic. Moreover, he calls Mr. Hume, Mr. Home; and afterward says that 
Mr. Hume, the clergyman, author of this piece, is no relative of Mr. Hume, 
the philosopher. Let him only consult the “Journal Encyclopédique” of the 
month of April, 1758, which I look upon to be the best of a hundred and 
sixty—three journals that appear in Europe every month; there he will meet 
with this piece of intelligence, page 137: “The author of ‘Douglas’ is one 
Hume, a clergyman, a relation of the famous David Hume, so well known 
for his impiety.” 

I cannot possibly tell whether Mr. David Hume is impious or not; if he 
is, I am sorry for it, and shall pray to God for him as I should; it follows, 
however, that Mr. Hume, the clergyman, the relative of David Hume, is 
author of “The Scotch-Woman,” which is all we wanted to prove; I must 
own to my shame, that I did believe him to be his brother; but be he brother 
or cousin, certain it is, that he is the author of “The Scotch—Woman.” It is 
true, indeed, that in the journal above cited, “The Scotch-Woman” is not 


expressly named; mention is only made of “Agis” and “Douglas,” but that 
is a trifle; so undoubtedly is he the author of “The Scotch-Woman,” that I 
have by me several of his letters, wherein he thanks me for having 
translated it, one of which I shall submit to the charitable reader. 

“My Dear Translator: — You have committed many blunders in your 
performance, you have quite spoiled the character of Wasp, and struck out 
his punishment at the end of the piece,” etc. 

It is true that I have softened a little the features of Wasp, but it was by 
advice of some of the best judges in Paris: the French politeness will not 
admit of some phrases which English freedom makes no scruple of 
adopting: if I am to blame, it is from excess of delicacy; and I hope the 
gentlemen of Paris, whose protection I implore, will pardon the faults of my 
piece, in consideration of my extreme unwillingness to offend them. 

Mr. Hume seems to have written his comedy solely to introduce Wasp, 
whereas I have retrenched as much as I possibly could of his character, as I 
have likewise part of Lady Alton’s, that I might depart less from your 
manners, and convince you at the same time of my great respect for the 
ladies. Mr. F — , with a view of prejudicing me, says, in his paper, , that he 
is himself frequently called Wasp, and that many persons of merit have 
frequently given him that name; but pray, gentlemen, what has this to do 
with the English character in Mr. Hume’s play? You see he only wants a 
pretext to deprive me of that protection which I am here entreating you to 
honor me with; but pray, gentlemen, observe how far his malice carries him: 
he says, , that a report did for a long time prevail, that he had been 
condemned to the galleys, but affirms that the sentence did never take place; 
but really, gentlemen, whether he ever was sent to the galleys, or may be 
hereafter, what has this to do with a translation from an English comedy? 
He talks of the reasons which he says might have brought this misfortune 
upon him; I shall not enter into his reasons; whether they be good or not, 
can give Mr. Hume no concern: whether he goes to the galleys or not, I am 
equally the translator of “The Scotch-Woman.’ I beg, gentlemen, your 
protection against him, and that you will receive this little piece with that 
indulgence which you always grant to strangers. I have the honor to be, 
with the profoundest respect, 

Gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jerome Carré. 


Native of Montauban, living near the impasse of St. Thomas; I call 
impasse, gentlemen, what you term cul de sac, as a street, I apprehend, can 
signify neither an a — e nor a sack; therefore beg you will make use of the 
word impasse, which is noble, sonorous, intelligible, and absolutely 
necessary, instead of cul, and in spite of Sir F — , heretofore T — . 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This letter from Mr. Jerome Carré had its desired effect. The piece was 
represented the beginning of August, 1760; they began late, and somebody 
asking why they stayed so long, perhaps, replied aloud, a man of wit, Mr. F 
— is gone up to the Hotel—de—Ville. As this Mr. F — was weak enough to 
fancy himself pointed at in the comedy of “The Scotch-Woman,” though 
Mr. Hume had never seen him in his life, the audience were kind enough to 
be of the same opinion. The comedy was got by heart, by half the town, 
before ever it was played; and notwithstanding, was received with 
prodigious applause. F — was weak enough to assert, in a certain paper, 
called “L’Année Littéraire,” that “The Scotch-Woman’s” success was 
owing to a cabal of twelve or fifteen hundred persons who had a sovereign 
hatred and contempt for him; but Mr. Jerome Carré was far from making 
any such cabals: all Paris knows he is incapable of doing it; besides, that he 
had never set eyes on F — , and could not conceive the reason why all the 
spectators seemed to find him out in the character of Wasp. A famous 
lawyer, at the second representation, cried out, “Courage, Mr. Carré, avenge 
the public.” The pit and boxes applauded this speech by repeated claps. 
Carré, on quitting the theatre, was embraced by above a hundred persons. 
“How much we are obliged to you,” said they, “Mr. Carré, for doing justice 
on this man, whose manners are even more detestable than his works.” “O 
gentlemen,” replied Carré, “you do me more honor than I deserve; I am 
nothing more than the poor translator of a comedy that is full of interesting 
scenes and good morality.” 

As he was talking thus upon the stairs, he was saluted with two kisses by 
the w — of F — . “How much I am obliged to you,” said she, “for thus 
punishing my h — , but you will never make him better.” The innocent 
Carré was quite confounded; he could not conceive how an English 
character should be taken for a Frenchman, named F —., and that all France 
should thus compliment him on so good a likeness. The young man learned 
by this adventure how much caution is necessary in the world; and found 
out at the same time that whenever one draws a good portrait of a ridiculous 
fellow, there will be always some one found out that must resemble him. 

The part of Wasp in the play was very inconsiderable, and contributed 
but little to its real merit of success; for in several of the provinces it 


received as much applause as in Paris. It may, perhaps, here be answered 
that this Wasp was as much esteemed in the provinces as in the capital; but 
it is more probable that the success of Mr. Hume’s piece was owing to the 
lively and interesting situations to be found in it. Describe a coxcomb, and 
you may only succeed with a few persons; make your play interesting, and 
you will please all the world. 


Be that as it may, we will lay before our readers the translation of a letter 
from my Lord Boldthinker, to the supposed Hume, on his piece called “The 
Scotch—Woman.” 

“IT believe, my dear Hume, you have yet some talents which you are 
accountable for to your country; it is not enough to have sacrificed this vile 
Wasp to public derision on all the stages of Europe, where your amiable and 
virtuous ‘Scotch—Woman’ appears; do more, I beseech you; expose on the 
stage all those base persecutors of literature, all those hypocrites, who, 
blackened with every vice themselves, calumniate every virtue in others; 
bring before the public tribunal those enraged fanatics who spit their venom 
on innocence; those false slaves who fawn on you with one eye and threaten 
you with the other; who are afraid to open their mouths before a 
philosopher, and endeavor secretly to ruin him; expose in open day those 
detestable cabals that would bury mankind once more in darkness and 
ignorance. You have already kept silence too long; nothing is gained by 
trying to soften the obstinate and perverse. There is no other means to 
render letters respectable but by making those tremble who injure them. 
Pope had recourse to this before he died; in his ‘Dunciad’ he branded all 
those with everlasting ridicule who had deserved it; they disappeared 
immediately and rose up no more; the whole nation applauded him. If the 
malevolence and ill—nature of the world did at first give some degree of 
reputation to the enemies of Pope and Swift, reason soon recovered her 
rights. Our Zoiluses are seldom supported for any long time. Satire is a 
weapon which we ought to make use of in vindication of human nature; it is 
not only the Pantolabi and Nomentani, but the Anituses and Melituses of 
the age whom we ought to scourge. Good verse may transmit to posterity 
the glory of worthy men and the infamy of bad ones. Go on in your labors, 
you will never want proper subjects... .” 


PREFACE. 


The comedy, a translation of which we have here submitted to the lovers of 
literature, was written by Mr. Hume, pastor of the church of Edinburgh, 
already well known by his two fine tragedies played in London; a relative 
and friend of the celebrated philosopher Mr. Hume, who has with so much 
boldness and sagacity sounded the depths of metaphysics and morality. 
These two philosophers do equal honor to Scotland, their native country. 

The comedy, entitled “The Scotch-Woman,” seems to be one of those 
performances which must succeed in every language, as it is a lively 
portrait of nature, which is everywhere the same; the author has all the 
simplicity and truth of the valuable Goldoni, joined, perhaps, to more 
intrigue, plots and spirit. The catastrophe, the character of the heroine and 
that of Freeport, are different from anything that has ever been exhibited on 
the French stage, and yet is all pure nature. This piece seems written in the 
taste of those English romances which have of late years been so well 
received; there is the same fine picture of the manners, and some lively 
touches strongly resembling them; nothing stiff or labored; no affectation of 
wit, or contemptible desire of showing the author, instead of his characters; 
nothing foreign to the subject; no parade of learning, or trivial maxims to 
fill up the vacancy of the scene; common justice obliged us to say thus 
much of the celebrated author. We must, at the same time, confess that we 
thought ourselves, by the advice of some excellent critics, under the 
necessity of retrenching something from the part of Wasp in the last act; he 
was punished, as it was very proper he should be, at the conclusion of the 
piece; but this poetical justice seemed to throw in a degree of coldness that 
hurt the lively and interesting catastrophe. 

The character of Wasp is withal so base and detestable that we were 
willing to spare our readers the too frequent view of a thing rather 
disgusting than comic; we own, indeed, that it is in nature; for in all great 
cities, where the freedom of the press subsists, we always find some of 
these wretches who get a livelihood by their impudence; these subaltern 
Aretines, who get their bread by doing and speaking evil, under the pretext 
of serving the cause of literature; as if the worms that gnaw the fruits and 
flowers could ever be useful to them. 


One of those illustrious literati, or to express ourselves more properly, 
one of those two men of genius who presided over the “Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique,” that work so necessary to mankind, the suspension of 
which has put all Europe into a panic, one of these fine great men, in some 
essays composed by him for his amusement on the art of comedy, has most 
judiciously remarked that we should bring on the stage the several states 
and conditions of men. The employment of Mr. Hume’s Wasp is in England 
a kind of business; there is even a tax raised on the papers written by these 
gentlemen. Neither the business nor the character seem worthy of the 
French stage, but the English pen contemns nothing, but often takes 
pleasure in representing objects whose meanness would offend other 
nations. The English never mind whether the subject be low or not, 
provided it be true; they tell us that comedy has a right to handle all 
characters and all conditions; that everything which is in nature should be 
painted; that we have a false delicacy, and that the most contemptible 
character may serve as a contrast for the best and most amiable. 

I must here add, in justification of Mr. Hume, that he has had art enough 
not to bring on his Wasp; but in those parts where the story is not interesting 
he has imitated those painters who give us a toad, a lizard, or a snake, in 
one corner of the picture, still preserving the dignity of the principal figures. 

What strikes us most remarkably in this piece is that the unities of time, 
place and action are scrupulously observed. It has withal a merit very 
seldom found in English or Italian plays, that the stage is never empty. 
Nothing is more common or more disagreeable than to see two actors go 
off, and two others come on in their places, without being called or 
expected. This intolerable fault is not to be found in “The Scotch-Woman.” 

With regard to the nature of this piece, it is, properly speaking, high 
comedy, with a mixture of the simple. The man of true taste and delicacy 
prefers the smile of the soul to vulgar laughter. There are some parts of it so 
tender as even to draw tears, though without a studied affectation of the 
pathetic in any of the characters; for in like manner as true pleasantry 
consists in not endeavoring to be pleasant, so he who moves us never labors 
to do it; he is no rhetorician, everything comes from the heart. Woe be to 
him in any kind of writing who is over fond of pleasing! We are not certain 
whether this piece could possibly be represented at Paris; our condition and 
manner of life, which prevent our going often to public spectacles, make it 
impossible for us to judge what effect an English performance would have 


in France; we shall only say that, in spite of all our endeavors to do justice 
to the original, we are far from coming up to the merit of Mr. Hume’s 
expressions, which are always strong and natural; but the principal beauty 
of this comedy is the excellence of its moral, suitable to the gravity of the 
author’s function, at the same time that it has all those lively graces which 
are so agreeable to the polite world. 

Comedy thus written is certainly one of the noblest efforts of the human 
soul; we must acknowledge it is an art, and a very difficult one; anybody 
may compile facts; it is easy to learn trigonometry; but every art requires 
genius, and genius is extremely rare and uncommon. 


We cannot finish this preface better than by an extract from our 
countryman, Montaigne, on spectacles: 

“T have played the principal parts in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan and 
Muretus, which were extremely well represented in our college at Guienne; 
Andreas Goveanus, our principal, was in this, as well as every other respect, 
certainly one of the best principals in France, and always superintended 
these things. It is an exercise which I am far from disapproving in young 
persons of fashion; even our princes have often practised it in imitation of 
the ancients, nor has it reflected any disgrace upon them; men of honor may 
engage in the profession as they did in Greece; Aristoni tragico actori rem 
aperit; huic & genus & fortuna honesta erant; nec ars, quia nihil tale apud 
Groecos pudori est, ea deformabat. I have always thought them ridiculous 
who condemned such innocent amusements; and those very unjust who will 
not permit comedians to come into our cities. Good policy always 
endeavors to bring people together, as well for sports and exercise, as for 
the most serious acts of devotion; it increases friendship and society, and it 
is certainly right that all pastimes should be carried on in public, and in the 
view of the magistrates. The prince, I think, should sometimes gratify the 
people at his own expense; and it would be very proper that, in populous 
cities, some particular places should be set apart for public spectacles, 
which might serve to divert the vulgar from worse employments. To return 
to my purpose; there is nothing like alluring the passions and affections, 
otherwise we only make asses loaded with books; knowledge, to be 
agreeable, should not only lodge with, but should be married to us.” 


ON COURTIERS WHO HAVE CULTIVATED 
LEARNING. 


There was a time when the arts were cultivated in France by persons of the 
first distinction; even the courtiers applied themselves to the belles—lettres, 
in spite of that dissipation, that taste for trifles, and that passion for intrigue, 
which are the deities of this country. It appears to me, that at present, 
learning is not the reigning taste at court. Perhaps the passion of studying 
may one day return to us. The king has it in his power to do what he pleases 
with this nation. In England it is common to study, and learning is more in 
esteem there than with us. This advantage is a necessary consequence of 
their form of government. There are about eight hundred persons in London 
that have a right to speak in public, and to support the interest of the nation; 
about five or six thousand more pretend in their turns to the same 
happiness; all the rest erect themselves into judges of these, and everyone 
gives his thoughts in print on the public affairs. Thus the whole nation is 
under a kind of necessity of being instructed. Nothing is talked of but the 
Athenian and Roman governments. It is necessary, nevertheless, to read the 
authors who have treated of them. This study naturally leads to that of the 
belles—lettres. In general men have the spirit or genius of their peculiar 
condition. Why have our magistrates, our physicians, and many of our 
ecclesiastics in general, more learning, taste, and judgment than are to be 
found among other professions? It is because their station requires the 
cultivation of the mind, as that of a merchant demands a knowledge of 
commerce. 

It is not long since a very young English nobleman paid me a visit in 
Paris on his return from Italy: he had composed a poetical description of 
that country, as politely written as any of Lord Rochester’s verses, or those 
of our Chalieux, our Sarasins, or our Chapelles. The translation I have made 
of them is so far from approaching the energy and lively humor of the 
original, that I am obliged sincerely to ask pardon of the author and those 
who understand English: however, as I have no other way of making Lord 
Harvey’s verses known, take them in my language — 


Qu’ai—je donc vu dans I|’Italie? 


Orgueil, astuce; & pauvreté; 
Grands complimens, peu de bonteé, 
Et beaucoup de cérémonie. 


L’extravagante Comédie, 

Que souvent |’ Inquisition. 

Veut qu’on nomme Religion, 
Mais qu’ici nous nommons folie. 


La nature en vain bienfaisante 
Veut enrichir ces lieux charmans; 
Des Prétres la main désolante 
Etouffe ses plus beaux présens. 


Les Monsignor, soi disans grands, 
Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques, 
Y sont d’illustres fainéans, 

Sans argent & sans domestiques. 


Pour les petits, sans liberté, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine; 
Ils ont fait voeu de pauvreté, 
Priants Dieu par oisiveté, 

Et toujours jeGinans par famine. 


Ces beaux lieux du Pape bénis 
Semblent habités par les Diables; 
Et les habitans misérables 

Sont damnés dans le Paradis. 


I am not of Lord Harvey’s opinion. There are countries in Italy which are 
very unfortunate, because foreigners have for a long time been fighting for 
the government of them; but there are others where the people are neither so 
beggarly nor so foolish as he describes them. 


THE EARL OF ROCHESTER AND MR. 
WALLER. 


The earl of Rochester’s reputation is universally known. M. de St. 
Evremond has taken great notice of him; but he has only made us 
acquainted with the celebrated Rochester as a man of pleasure and intrigue. 
I propose to distinguish him as the man of genius and the poet. Among 
other works that are fraught with that lively imagination which he alone 
possessed, he wrote some satires on the same subjects as our celebrated 
Despréaux. I know nothing more useful toward perfecting true taste, than 
comparing the works of great men who have exercised their talents on the 
same subject. Observe in what manner Despréaux speaks against human 
reason in his “Satire on Man”: 


Behold him of his boasted reason vain, 

Drunk with the fumes of his distempered brain; 

Of nature he the base, and corner—stone; 

The Heaven of Heavens revolves for him alone; 
Of all that breathes on earth the sovereign lord, 
And who will dare to doubt that sovereign’s word? 
Why, faith, my friend, that doubt belongs to me, 
This king of beasts, how many kings has he? 


Observe likewise how very nearly Lord Rochester expresses himself on 
the same subject in his “Satire on Man”; but let the reader always remember 
that mine are free translations of the English poets, and that the curb of our 
versification and the delicate decorum of our language will never form an 
equivalent for the impetuous flow of the English style. 


It is this very reason I despise; 

This supernatural gift, that makes a mite 
Think he’s the image of the infinite; 
Comparing this short life, void of all rest, 
To the eternal and the ever blest. 

This busy, puzzling stirrer up of doubt, 


That frames deep mysteries, then finds them out, 
Filling with frantic crowds of thinking fools, 
These reverend bedlams, colleges, and schools; 
Borne on whose wings, each heavy sot can pierce 
The limits of the boundless universe; 


Tis this exalted power whose business lies 

In nonsense and impossibilities, 

This made a whimsical philosopher 

Before the spacious world his tub prefer; 

And we have modern coxcombs who 

Retire to think, because they’ve nought to do. 

But thoughts are given for action’s government; 

Where action ceases; thought’s impertinent. 

Our sphere of action is life’s happiness; 

And he who thinks beyond is like an ass. 

Be these ideas true or false, it is certain that they are expressed with that 
energy which constitutes the poet. I shall guard against examining them as a 
philosopher, and not quit the pencil for the compass: my only end in this 
letter is to make known the genius of the English poets; and to this point I 
shall continue to adhere. 

The celebrated Waller has been much talked of in France. La Fontaine, 
St. Evremond, and Bayle, have made his eulogium; but little more is known 
of him than his name. He had very near the same degree of reputation in 
London, that Voiture had in Paris; and I think he merited it more. Voiture 
lived at a time when the people were just bursting the bands of barbarism, 
and were yet in a state of ignorance. Everyone wanted genius, but none had 
it at that time. Witticisms were sought after instead of ideas: false stones are 
much easier found than diamonds. 

Voiture, born with an easy but frivolous genius, was the first who made a 
figure in this dawn of the French literature. Had he come after those great 
men who have adorned the age of Louis XIV. he would have been under a 
necessity of possessing something more than mere wit. His compositions 
might do well enough to amuse a private family, but are by no means 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity. It is true, Boileau praises him; but 
it is only in his first satires, that is to say, before his taste was completely 
formed; he was then but young, and of an age when we form our opinions 


of men rather by the reputation they have acquired, than by their real merit. 
And besides, Boileau was often very unjust both in his praises and in his 
censures. He extolled Ségrais, whom nobody reads; he censured Quinault, 
whom everyone repeats by heart; and he speaks not a syllable of La 
Fontaine. 

Waller, though a better poet than Voiture, was yet short of perfection. His 
compositions, which are full of gallantry, breathe an air of easy 
gracefulness; but his negligence makes them often languid, and besides his 
pieces are extremely disfigured with false thoughts. The English understood 
not in his time the secret of writing with purity and correctness. His serious 
works are manly and vigorous, a circumstance no one would have looked 
for from the persual of his other performances. His funeral panegyric on 
Oliver Cromwell, with all its faults, passes for a masterpiece. To understand 
this poem it is necessary to know that Cromwell died on the same day on 
which a prodigious storm happened. It begins in this manner: 


We must resign; Heaven his great soul does claim 
In storms as loud as his immortal fame. 

His dying groans, his last breath shake our isle; 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile. 

About his palace their broad roots are tossed 
Into the air; so Romulus was lost. 

Now Rome in such a tempest missed her king, 
And from obeying fell to worshipping. 

On Oeta’s top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruined oaks and pines about him spread; 
Those his vast fury from the mountain rent: 
Our dying hero from the continent 

Revished whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As this last legacy to Britain left. 

The ocean, which so long our hopes confined, 
Could give no limits to his vaster mind: 

Our bounds’ enlargement was his latest toil; 
Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isle. 

Under the tropic is our language spoke, 

And part of Flanders has received our yoke. 
From civil broils he did us disengage; 


Found nobler objects for our martial rage: 

And with wise conduct to his country showed, 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 
Ungrateful then, if we no tears allow 

To him that gave us peace and empire too! 
Princes that feared him, grieve, concerned to see, 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 

Nature herself took notice of his death, 

And sighing swelled the seas with such a breath, 
That to the remotest shores her billow rolled, 
The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


It was on occasion of this panegyric on Cromwell that Waller made 
Charles II. that famous answer, recorded in Bayle’s dictionary. The king, 
whom Waller, according to the old custom between kings and poets, had 
waited upon, in order to present him with a poem stuffed with praises, 
reproached him with having written a better for Oliver. Waller answered, 
“Sir, we poets succeed much better in fiction than in truth.” This answer 
was not so sincere as that of the Dutch ambassador, who, on the same king’s 
complaining that his nation had showed less respect for him than for 
Cromwell, made answer, “Ah! Sir, Cromwell was quite a very different sort 
of a man.” There are courtiers even in England, and Waller was certainly 
one in the truest sense of the word; but I consider men, after their death, by 
their works only: all the rest is with me wholly buried in oblivion. I will 
only remark, that Waller, born in a court, with a fortune of three thousand 
pounds a year, had neither the silly pride nor the stupidity to abandon the 
talent with which nature had endowed him. The earls of Dorset and 
Buckingham, Lord Halifax, and many others, did not think they derogated 
from their high rank and quality in becoming excellent poets, and illustrious 
writers. Their works certainly do them more honor than their titles. They 
have cultivated letters, as if the making of their fortunes had depended on 
their studies. They have, moreover, rendered the arts and sciences 
respectable in the eyes of the people, who in everything stand in need of 
being guided by the great, and who, notwithstanding, are less influenced by 
their example in England than in any other country in the universe. 


PRIOR; THAT SINGULAR POEM CALLED 
“HUDIBRAS”; AND DEAN SWIFT. 


When Prior first came over to France as ambassador—plenipotentiary from 
Queen Anne to settle the terms of peace granted to Louis XIV. and previous 
to the arrival of Lord Bolingbroke, who signed the treaty; when this peer, I 
say, first came to France, no one imagined him to be at once a statesman 
and a poet. France has since paid England in her own coin; for Cardinal Du 
Bois sent our des Touches to London, who passed as little for a poet in 
England, as Prior did in France. Prior, the plenipotentiary, was originally a 
waiter in a tavern; the earl of Dorset, who himself was an excellent poet, 
and besides loved his bottle, found him one day reading Horace on a bench 
in the tavern, just as Lord Ilay found his gardener’s boy reading Newton. 
Ilay made his young gardener a great philosopher, and Dorset made a very 
pleasant poet of his waiter. 


“Alma, or the History of the Soul,” written by this poet, is the most 
natural history that has been given till now, of that being, so well perceived, 
and so little understood. The soul has her residence at first in the extremities 
of the body, in the feet and hands of children; from there she insensibly 
places herself in the centre of the body at the age of puberty; afterward she 
takes possession of the heart, where she produces sentiments of love, 
gallantry, and heroism. In a still riper age, she mounts upward to the head, 
where she reasons in the best manner she is able; till at last, in old age, she 
retires the Lord knows whither, like the sap of an old tree, which 
evaporates, and is at last wholly lost. Possibly this work may be rather too 
prolix; all pleasantry ought to be concise, and perhaps the serious kind 
would hardly be the worse for a small spice of this quality. 

The same Prior has composed a small poem on the battle of Héchstadt. 
This is by no means comparable to his “History of the Soul”; the only good 
thing in it is his apostrophe to Boileau. 


Satyrique flatteur, toi qui pris tant de peine 
Pour chanter que Louis n’a point passé le Rhin, etc. 


Pindar, that eagle, mounts the skies, 
While virtue leads the noble way; 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 
Where sordid interest shows the way. 
When once the poet’s honour ceases, 
From reason far his transports rove; 
And Boileau for eight hundred pieces, 
Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 


Our plenipotentiary concludes with a paraphrase, consisting of five 
hundred verses on these words which are commonly ascribed to Solomon, 
“All is vanity.” It would have been no difficult matter to have written five 
thousand on the same topic. But woe to him that says all he is able to say. 

Queen Anne being dead, and a change happening in the ministry, the 
peace of which Prior had sketched the first outlines, became the detestation 
of the people; and the political bard had no other resource left him but an 
edition of his works, published by a subscription set on foot by those of his 
own party, after which he died like a philosopher, that is as every honest 
Englishman dies, or at least is thought to die. 

I should be glad now to give you a slight idea of the poetical writings of 
the earl of Roscommon and Dorset; but I am sensible this would make a 
little volume, and, after all, I should be able to give you but a very imperfect 
idea of so many different pieces. Poetry is akin to music, which must be 
heard, to form any judgment of its excellence. Even when I attempt to 
translate some passages of these foreign poets, I can at best but give you a 
very imperfect notion of their harmony or numbers; and I find it utterly 
impossible to convey to you the smallest notion of their cadences. 

But, above all, the English poem called “Hudibras” is what puzzles me 
most to make you at all acquainted with. It is a piece wholly in the comic or 
burlesque style, though the subject is of no less consequence than the civil 
wars of Cromwell. This cruel war, which has been the occasion of so many 
tears, and which has caused such an ocean of blood to be shed, has 
notwithstanding, given birth to a poem, which I defy the gravest reader to 
peruse without laughing. There is something of this contrasted kind to be 
met with in our “Menippean Satire.” The Romans would certainly never 
have thought of writing a burlesque poem on the civil wars of Cesar and 
Pompey, or on the proscriptions of Antony and Augustus. Whence then 


comes it to pass, that the dreadful disasters occasioned in France by the 
League, and those in England between the king and parliament, have given 
rise to so much pleasantry? It is undoubtedly true that those fatal broils had 
actually something exceedingly ridiculous at bottom. The citizens of Paris, 
at the head of the Faction of the Sixteen, mingled abundance of folly and 
impertinence with the horrors of faction. The intrigues of the women, the 
legate, and the monks had a droll aspect, notwithstanding those numberless 
calamities of which they were the occasion. The theological disputes, and 
the fanaticism of the Puritans in England, were fruitful fields for ridicule; 
and this source of ridicule, well laid open, was capable of affording large 
scope for pleasantry, after these tragical horrors, under which it lay 
concealed, were once removed. Although the bull Unigenitus has been the 
occasion of much bloodshed, yet is not the little poem of “Philotamus” the 
less adapted to the subject; and the only reproach that can, with any justice, 
be made him is, that he is not so merry and diverting, and so diversified, as 
he ought to be, and that he does not introduce in the course of the work, 
what he promises in the beginning. 

The poem “Hudibras,” which I am now mentioning to you, seems to be a 
mixture of the “Menippean Satire” with Don Quixote,” with this double 
advantage, that it is written in verse, and that it is infinitely more witty. As 
for the “Menippean Satire,” it cannot stand in competition with it, and is 
really but a very middling performance. But his superabundance of wit is 
what has made him inferior to “Don Quixote.” Taste, pleasing simplicity, 
the art of narration, of properly disposing the different adventures, of 
checking the natural fertility of one’s genius, are, in my humble opinion, 
infinitely superior to mere wit. Hence it is, that “Don Quixote” is read by all 
the nations of Europe, while “Hudibras” affords entertainment only for 
those of his own country. 

The name of this extraordinary author is Butler; he was contemporary 
with Milton, and had an infinitely greater share of reputation than he, from 
the pleasantry and humor of his poem; whereas that of Milton is very 
dismal. Butler made the enemies of Charles II. the subject of universal 
ridicule, and had this for his sole recompense, that the king often did him 
the honor to quote his verses. The battles of the knight Hudibras were much 
better known than those of the angels and devils of Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost.” But the court of England treated the witty and diverting Butler as ill 


as the court above did the grave Milton, for both were in a starving 
condition, or very near it. 


The hero of Butler’s poem was no feigned personage, like the Don 
Quixote of Michael Cervantes; he was actually a knight—baronet, that had 
formerly been one of Cromwell’s enthusiasts, in whose service he bore the 
office of a colonel. His name was Sir Samuel Luke. In order to understand 
the spirit of this poem, which is wholly singular in its kind, there will be a 
necessity of retrenching, at least three-fourths of the passages we want to 
translate; for Butler is an author who never thinks he has said enough. I 
have therefore reduced to about fourscore verses, the first four hundred in 
his work, to avoid a disgusting prolixity. 


Quand les profanes & les Saints 
Dans |’ Angleterre étaient aux prises, 
Qu’on se battait pour des Eglises, 
Aussi fort que pour des Catins; 
Lorsqu’ Anglicans & Puritains 
Faisaient une si rude guerre, 

Et qu’au sortir du cabaret 

Les orateurs de Nazareth 

Allaient battre la caisse en chaire; 
Que partout sans savoir pour quoi, 
Au nom du Ciel, au nom du Roi, 
Les gens d’armes couvraient la terre; 
Alors Monsieur le Chevalier, 
Longtems oisif ainsi qu’ Achille, 
Tout rempli d’une sainte bile, 
Suivi de son grand écuyer, 
S’échappa de son poulaillier, 
Avec son sabre & |’ Evangile, 

Et s’avisa de guerroyer. 

Sire Hudibras, cet homme rare, 
Etait, dit—on, rempli d’honneur, 
Avait de |’esprit & du coeur, 

Mais il en était fort avare. 
D’ailleurs par un talent nouveau, 


Il était tout propre au barreau, 
Ainsi qu’a la guerre cruelle; 

Grand sur les bancs, grand sur la selle, 
Dans les camps & dans un bureau; 
Semblable a ces rats amphibies, 
Qui paraissant avoir deux vies, 

Son rats de campagne & rats d’eau. 
Mais malgré sa grande éloquence, 
Et son mérite & sa prudence, 

Il passa chez quelques savants 
Pour étre un de ces instruments, 
Dont les fripons avec adresse 
Savent user sans dire mot 

Et qu’ils tournent avec souplesse; 
Cet instrument s’appelle un sot. 

Ce n’est pas qu’en Théologie, 

En Logique, en Astrologie, 

Il ne fat un Docteur subtil; 

En quatre il séparait un fil, 
Disputant sans jamais se rendre, 
Changeant de thése tout—a—coup, 
Toujours prét a parler beaucoup, 
Quand il fallait ne point s’étendre. 
D’ Hudibras la Religion 

Etait tout comme sa raison, 

Vide de sens & fort profonde. 

Le Puritanisme divin, 

La meilleure secte du monde, 

Et qui certes n’a rien d’humain; 

La vraie Eglise militante, 

Qui préche un pistolet en main, 
Pour mieux convertir son prochain, 
A grands coups de sabre argumente, 
Qui promet les célestes biens 

Par le gibet & par la corde, 

Et damne sans miséricorde 

Les péchés des autres Chrétiens, 


Pour se mieux pardonner les siens; 
Secte qui toujours détruisante 

Se détruit elle-méme enfin: 

Tel Samson de sa main puissante 
Brisa le temple Philistin, 

Mais il périt par sa vengeance, 
Et lui-méme il s’ensevelit, 
Ecrasé sous la chute immense 
De ce temple qu’il démolit. 

Au nez du Chevalier antique 
Deux grandes moustaches pendaient, 
A qui les Parques attachaient 

Le destin de la République. 

Il les garde soigneusement, 

Et si jamais on les arrache, 

C’est la chute du Parlement; 
L’Etat entier en ce moment 

Doit tomber avec sa moustache. 
Ainsi Taliacotius 

Grand Esculape d’Etrurie, 
Répara tous les nez perdus 

Par une nouvelle industrie: 

Il vous prenait adroitement 

Un morceau du cu d’un pauvre homme, 
L’appliquait au nez proprement; 
Enfin il arrivait qu’en somme, 
Tout juste a la mort du préteur 
Tombait le nez de |’emprunteur, 
Et souvent dans la méme biere, 
Par justice & par bon accord, 

On remettait au gré du mort 

Le nez auprés de son detriére. 
Notre grand Heros d’ Albion, 
Grimpé dessus sa haridelle 

Pour venger la Religion 

Avait a l’arcon de sa selle, 

Deux pistolets & du jambon. 


C’ était de tout tems sa maniere; 
Sachant que si sa taloniére 
Pique une moitié du cheval 
L’autre moitié de |’ animal 

Ne resterait point en arriére. 
Voila donc Hudibras parti; 

Que Dieu bénisse son voyage, 
Ses argumens & son parti, 

Sa barbe rousse & son courage. 


A man whose imagination was capable of containing a tenth part of the 
vis comica, true or false, that predominates through every part of this work, 
would still be extremely diverting; but at the same time he would do well to 
have a care how he attempts to translate “Hudibras”; for how is it possible 
to excite laughter in readers who are foreigners, by means of the follies of 
persons long since forgotten in the very nation where they were once so 
famous? Dante is now no longer read in Europe, because his work is 
perpetually alluding to facts utterly unknown. The case is exactly the same 
with “Hudibras.” Most of the ridicule in this work falls on the theology and 
divines of his own time. A commentary is therefore wanted to every line. 
Humor that stands in need of being explained from that moment ceases to 
be such; and it is very rare to find an explainer of the wit of others, who has 
any of his own. 

This is one reason why it will never be possible for the ingenious Dr. 
Swift to be understood in France, though he has justly acquired the title of 
“the English Rabelais.” He enjoys also the honor of the priesthood, while he 
laughs at the whole cloth. Rabelais, however, was in every respect superior 
to his age, though Swift is infinitely superior to Rabelais. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant and unintelligible book, has 
diffused abundance of gayety, and a still greater quantity of impertinence. 
He was equally full of prolixity, order, and erudition. A good story, which 
fills two pages, is bought at the expense of whole volumes of nonsense. 
There are none but those of capricious taste, who pique themselves on 
understanding and relishing the whole of his performance. The rest of the 
nation laugh at the pleasantries of Rabelais, while they despise his work, 
and he passes with them for the chief of buffoons. People are sorry that a 


man with so much wit should make such a low use of it. In short, it is a 
drunken philosopher, who wrote only when he was unable to stand. 


Dr. Swift is Rabelais in his right senses, but polished by frequenting the 
best company. It is true he has not the gayety of the former, but he is 
possessed of all that delicacy, judgment, proper choice of matter, and that 
exquisite taste which is wholly wanting in the curate of Meudon. His verses 
are of a singular caste, and almost utterly inimitable. True pleasantry is his 
talent in prose and verse; but to understand him fully it is necessary to take 
a short trip into his country. 

In this country, which appears so extraordinary to the rest of mankind, 
nobody was much surprised to see the reverend Dr. Swift, dean of a 
cathedral, laughing in his “Tale of a Tub” at Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists. He alleges in his own vindication, that he left Christianity 
untouched. He pretends to have shown all manner of respect to the father, 
by giving a hearty drubbing to each of the three sons. Nice people will be 
apt to find this apology rather too slight for what passes with them for a 
flagrant enormity. 

This famous “Tale of a Tub” is an imitation of the ancient tale of the 
“Three Invisible Rings,” which a certain father bequeathed to his three 
children. These three rings were the Jewish, the Christian, and the 
Mahometan religions. It is likewise an imitation of the “History of Mero 
and Enegu,” by Fontenelle. Mero was the anagram of Rome, and Enegu that 
of Geneva. These were two sisters, who pretended each to have the right of 
succession to the kingdom of their father. Mero was the first that mounted 
the throne. Fontenelle represents her as a sorceress, who was wont to steal 
bread, and who performed her enchantments by the help of dead bodies. 
She is exactly Lord Peter in Swift, while he is presenting a piece of bread to 
his two brothers, and tells them, “Friends, here is some excellent Burgundy, 
this partridge has a most exquisite flavor.” The same Lord Peter plays 
everywhere the part of Mero in Fontenelle. 

Thus almost every composition is no more than an imitation. The hint of 
the “Persian Letters” is taken from the “Turkish Spy.” Boiardo has imitated 
Pulci, as Ariosto has imitated Boiardo. The most original geniuses borrow 
from each other. Michael Cervantes makes his Don Quixote a fool; but pray 
is Orlando any other? It would puzzle one to decide whether knight— 
errantry has been made more ridiculous by the grotesque painting of 


Cervantes, than by the luxuriant imagination of Ariosto. Metastasio has 
taken the greater part of his operas from our French tragedies. Several 
English writers have copied us, without saying one word of the matter. It is 
with books, as it is with the fires in our houses; one goes and lights his 
candle at his neighbor’s, and then lights one of his own; whence he 
communicates to his neighbors that want his assistance, so that it becomes 
absolutely the property of every one. 


ON POPE. 


I fancy it will be more easy for you to form some idea of Mr. Pope. He is in 
my opinion the most elegant, the most correct, and, what is still more 
difficult to find, the most harmonious poet that England has hitherto 
produced. He has reduced the shrill harshness of the English trumpet to the 
soft sweetness of the Lydian flute. His “Essay on Criticism” will soon be 
sufficiently known in France, by the translations in verse which Abbé du 
Renel is about to publish. 

What follows is a passage from his poem called the “Rape of the Lock,” 
which I have lately translated with my usual liberty; for I must again repeat 
that I know nothing so execrable as a literal translation of a piece of poetry. 


Umbriel a |’instant, vieux Gnome rechigné, 

Va, d’une aile pesante, & d’un air renfrogné, 
Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 

Ou loin des doux rayons, que répand |’ ceil du monde, 
La Déesse aux vapeurs a choisi son séjour: 

Les tristes Aquilons y sifflent a |’ entour, 

Et le souffle malsain de leur aride haleine 

Y porte aux environs la fiévre & la migraine. 

Sur un riche sopha, derriére un paravent, 

Loin des flambeaux, du bruit, des parleurs & du vent, 
La quinteuse Déesse incessamment repose, 

Le coeur gros de chagrin, sans en savoir la cause, 
N’ ayant pensé jamais, |’esprit toujours troublé, 
L’ceil chargé, le teint pale, & l’hypocondre enflé. 
La médisante Envie est assise auprés d’elle, 
Vieux spectre feminin, décrépite pucelle, 

Avec un air dévot déchirant son prochain, 

Et chansonnant les gens, |’Evangile a la main. 
Sur un lit plein de fleurs, négligemment panchée, 
Une jeune beauté non loin d’elle est couchée; 
C’est l’affectation, qui grasseye en parlant, 
Ecoute sans entendre, & lorgne en regardant: 
Qui rougit sans pudeur, & rit de tout sans joie, 


De cent maux différens prétend qu’ elle est la proie, 
Et pleine de santé sous le rouge & le fard, 
Se plaint avec mollesse, & se pame avec art. 


Umbriel, a dusky melancholy sprite, 

As ever sullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
Repairs to search the gloomy cave of spleen. 


Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapor reached the dismal dome. 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows; 

Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 

And screened in shades from day’s detested glare, 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 


Two handmaids wait the throne, alike in place, 
But differing far in figure and in face: 

Here stood I/|—Nature, like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is filled; her bosom with lampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 
Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride; 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe; 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show. 


Pope’s “Essay on Man” is in my opinion the finest, the most useful, and 
the sublimest didactic poem that has ever been written in any language. The 
groundwork of the whole, it is true, may be found in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
“Characteristics,” for which reason I cannot see why Mr. Pope has given all 
the honor of it to Lord Bolingbroke, without mentioning a word of the 
famous Shaftesbury, the disciple of Locke. 


As there is nothing in metaphysics but what has been often thought in 
every age and nation where the talents of the mind are cultivated, this 
system has a great conformity with that of Leibnitz; who pretends, that, of 
all possible worlds, God must certainly have chosen the best; and that, even 
in this best, all the irregularities of our globe, as well as the follies of its 
inhabitants, should have a place. It has also a resemblance to the notion of 
Plato, which says, that, in the infinite chain of beings, our earth, our bodies, 
and our souls, are so many necessary links. But neither Leibnitz nor Pope 
admits of those changes, which, according to Plato, have happened to those 
links of it, our souls and bodies. Plato, in his unintelligible prose, wrote like 
a poet; while Pope, in his admirable version, is truly a great philosopher. He 
says, all things have at all times been, even from the very infancy of nature, 
as they are; that is, as they should be: “Whatever is, is best.” I could not 
help being pleased, I own, to find he agreed with me in a point which I had 
maintained several years since. 

“You are filled with wonder to think God should have made man with 
faculties so limited, so ignorant, and so much short of true happiness. Why 
do not you rather wonder he did not make him infinitely more so?” When a 
Frenchman and an Englishman happen to agree in any point, you may 
swear they are then in the right. 

The son of the famous Racine has published a letter of Pope addressed to 
him, with a recantation of this doctrine. This letter is written in the style and 
manner of Fénelon; it was delivered him by Ramsay, the editor of 
“Telemachus”; that Ramsay, who was the imitator of “Telemachus,” and 
much such another as Boyer was of Corneille; that Scotch Ramsay who 
modestly demanded admittance into the French Academy; in a word, by 
that Ramsay who was sadly disappointed at not being a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. This I know, as does every man of letters in England, that Pope, 
with whom I was very intimately acquainted, could hardly read French; 
spoke not one word of our language; never wrote one single syllable in the 
language, not being capable; and, if he ever wrote such a letter to the son of 
our Racine, God must certainly have endowed him with the gift of tongues, 
by way of recompense for having composed so wonderful a work as his 
“Essay on Man.” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND ACADEMIES. 


All great men have either been formed before the institution of academies, 
or at least without any assistance from them. Homer and Phidias, Sophocles 
and Apelles, Virgil and Vitruvius, Ariosto and Michelangelo, belonged to 
no academy; Tasso met with no other advantages besides a few illgrounded 
criticisms from that of La Crusca; nor was Newton indebted to the Royal 
Society of London for his discoveries in optics, gravitation, the doctrine of 
integrals, and chronology. Of what use then are academies? To keep alive 
that flame which great geniuses have kindled. 

The Royal Society of London was formed in 1660, six years before our 
Academy of Sciences. This society bestows no premiums or rewards, as 
ours does; but then to make amends every member is perfectly at liberty; 
there are none of those disagreeable distinctions, invented by the abbé 
Bignon, who divided the Academy of Sciences into literary members who 
had salaries, and mere honoraries who had no pretensions to learning. The 
Society of London, wholly independent of, and unengaged by any but 
themselves, was composed of persons who, as I have already observed, 
discovered the series of infinities, the laws of light and colors, those of 
gravity, the aberration of the fixed stars, the reflecting telescope, the fire— 
engine, the solar microscope, with many other inventions equally useful and 
astonishing. What more could those great men have done for the public 
utility, had they been either pensioners or honoraries? 

The famous Dr. Swift, in the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign, formed 
the design of establishing an academy for the English language on the 
model of the French Academy. This project was supported by the earl of 
Oxford, then at the head of the treasury, and still more by Lord 
Bolingbroke, who possessed the talent of speaking extempore in parliament 
with all that purity with which Swift wrote in his closet, and who would 
have been at once the patron and the ornament of this academy. The 
members who were to have composed it were persons whose writings will 
last as long as the English language; namely, Dr. Swift; Mr. Prior, whom we 
have seen at our court, in a public character, and who is held in the same 
reputation in England as La Fontaine in France; Mr. Pope, the English 
Boileau; Mr. Congreve, who may be justly styled their Moliéere, with several 
others whose names I cannot well remember; all of whom could not have 


failed to have rendered this body illustrious in its very infancy. But the 
queen unfortunately happening to die suddenly, the Whigs took it into their 
heads to bring the protectors of these, if possible, to the block or gallows; a 
mortal blow, as you may well imagine, to the belles—lettres. The members 
who were to have composed this academy would have had a prodigious 
advantage over the founders of ours. Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, etc., had fixed the English language by their writings; whereas 
Chapelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, Cotin, our first academicians, were 
the scandal of our nation, and their names so ridiculous, that at this day, 
should any author have the misfortune to be called Chapelain or Cotin, he 
would be under the necessity of changing his name. 

Besides, the English academy would have adopted a very different plan 
of operation from that of ours. One day one of the wits of that country asked 
me to show him some of the memoirs of the French Academy. I told him 
they had not written any memoirs, but they had printed about four—score 
volumes of compliments. He glanced over one or two of them. He could by 
no means comprehend a single syllable of what they meant, though he very 
well understood all our good authors. “All I can discover,” said he, “by this 
multitude of fine speeches, is, that after the new candidate has told them 
that his predecessor was a very great man, that Cardinal Richelieu was an 
exceedingly great man, and Chancellor Séguier a very eminent man; the 
director answered him in the same manner that echoed back the same 
expressions; adding that the candidate might possibly be a great man; and as 
for himself, the director, he did not mean by all this to forfeit his title to be 
one among the rest.” It is easy to discover by what kind of fatality almost all 
those academical discourses have done this body so little honor. Vitium est 
temporis potius quam hominis. The custom has been established insensibly, 
that every academician should repeat those eulogiums at his reception; this 
was no more than to make it a kind of law to tire the patience of the public. 
Should we afterwards inquire, how it came to pass, that the greatest 
geniuses who have entered into this society have sometimes made the worst 
harangues, the reason is very evident; it is, that they wanted to shine by 
treating a threadbare subject in a manner different from all who had gone 
before them. The necessity of saying something, when one has not a 
syllable to say; the plague of mixing something new in a subject already 
exhausted; and withal, that passion of showing one’s talents, are enough to 
make the greatest wit appear truly ridiculous. Not being able to find 


anything but what has been said before, they rack their brains to give the 
old thoughts new clothing, by forced turns of expression, and have been 
compelled to speak without thinking; like people who act as if they were 
eating, while they are ready to perish with hunger. Instead of the law 
whereby the French Academy have bound themselves to print all their 
discourses, which are, properly speaking, the whole of their works, 
methinks they had done better, had they made it a law to print none of them 
at all. 

The academy of belles—lettres have proposed a wiser and more 
advantageous end, which is that of presenting the public with a collection of 
memoirs, filled with researches and ingenious criticisms. Those memoirs 
are already in esteem among foreigners; only one would wish they had 
dipped somewhat deeper in certain subjects, and that they had entirely 
passed by some others without notice. We could have very well dispensed, 
for instance, with such disquisitions as the origin of the preference due to 
the right hand over the left, with some other researches, which, though with 
titles not quite so ridiculous, are not less frivolous. The Academy of 
Sciences, in her more difficult, but more evidently useful, inquiries, is 
wholly employed in the study of nature, and the perfecting of the arts. It is 
to be believed that studies, which are at once so profound and so closely 
pursued, calculations so exact, discoveries so nice and ingenious, and views 
so extensive, will one day produce something that may be greatly to the 
advantage of mankind. 

The most useful discoveries have been made in the most barbarous ages; 
and it seems to be the lot of the most enlightened periods, and of the most 
learned bodies, to reason about the inventions of the ignorant. We may 
know, after the long disputes of Mr. Huyghens and Mr. Renaud, the 
determination of the most advantageous angle of the rudder of a ship with 
her keel; but Christopher Columbus had discovered America without so 
much as dreaming of any such angle. I am far from inferring from this that 
we ought to confine ourselves wholly to the uncertainty of blind practice; 
but it would be a happiness if natural philosophers and geometricians 
would, as much as possible, join the practical part to the theory. Is it 
absolutely necessary, that what does the most honor to the human mind 
should often be the least useful. A man who is possessed of the four 
common rules of arithmetic, with a natural stock of good sense, becomes an 
eminent merchant, a James Coeur, a Delmet, or a Bernard; while a poor 


algebraist passes his days in discovering wonderful relations and 
astonishing properties in numbers, but of no manner of use, and which 
would never have let him into the common course of exchange. All the arts 
are pretty much the same. There is a certain point, beyond which all is 
matter of mere curiosity. These ingenious but useful truths are like the stars, 
which are placed at such an infinite distance from us that we reap not the 
least advantage from their beams. 

As for the French Academy, what advantage might they not afford to 
learning, to the language, and to the nation, if, instead of pestering the 
world every year with a magazine of fulsome compliments, they had 
published the good authors of the age of Louis XIV., purged from all those 
faults in language which have crept into them? Corneille and Moliére are 
quite full of them. Fontaine swarms with such mistakes. Those at least 
might be pointed out that appear incapable of being mended. Europe, which 
reads our authors, might in them learn our language safe from all danger of 
a vicious idiom. Its purity would then be fixed forever. The best French 
authors, carefully published at the king’s expense, would be one of the most 
glorious monuments of the nation. I have heard that Boileau formerly made 
a proposal of this kind; and that it has been since renewed by one whose wit 
and good sense, as well as sound criticism, are well known; but with the 
common fate of many other useful projects, that of being approved and 
neglected. 

It is very extraordinary that Corneille, who composed the first of his 
good tragedies at a time when the language was only beginning to be 
formed, should have written them with tolerable purity and great sublimity, 
and all the rest in a loose, incorrect, and even low style, though Racine had 
then bestowed on the French language so much purity, so much sublimity 
and grace; and while Boileau fixed it by the most exact corrections, 
precision, strength, fullness, energy, and harmony. Let any one but compare 
the “Bérénice” of Racine with that of Corneille, and he would imagine this 
latter to have been written in the age of Tristan. It would make one believe 
that Corneille neglected his style in proportion as he was under a greater 
necessity to support it, and that his sole emulation was to write, when it 
should have been to write well. His last twelve or thirteen tragedies are not 
only wretched, but in a very mean style. What is still more surprising is, 
that, even in our own days, we have had plays, with other performances 
both in prose and verse, composed by academicians, who have neglected 


their language to such a degree that one can hardly read ten verses in them 
without meeting with some barbarism. We may overlook a few faults in a 
good author; but where they grow numerous, it is impossible for such a 
work to support the writer’s reputation. A company of persons of good taste 
one day counted more than six hundred intolerable solecisms in a tragedy 
which had met with distinguished applause both in Paris and at court. Two 
or three instances of such unmerited success would be sufficient to corrupt 
the language past all possibility of recovery, and to plunge it into its ancient 
barbarism, from whence it has been drawn by the assiduous labors of so 
many great men. 


ON CROMWELL. 


Cromwell is commonly represented as one who was an impostor through 
the whole course of his life. This is what I can hardly believe. My opinion 
of the matter is, that he was first of all an enthusiast, but that afterwards he 
made his very fanaticism subservient to his greatness. A novice possessed 
of extreme religious fervor at twenty often becomes a consummate knave at 
forty. In the great game of human life, men begin by being dupes, but end 
knaves. A statesman may sometimes take for his chaplain a monk covered 
over with the little pedantry of his convent; fanatic, devout, credulous, 
awkward, and quite raw in the world, the monk acquires knowledge, 
politeness, learns to intrigue, till at last he supplants his patron. 

Cromwell at first hardly knew what to make of himself, and was puzzled 
whether to be a churchman or a soldier. He was actually both. He made a 
campaign with Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, in 1622, who was not 
only a man of great capacity himself, but also brother of two illustrious 
personages. When he returned to England, he entered into the service of 
Bishop Williams, and was my lord’s chaplain, while my lord was thought to 
be rather too great with his wife. His religious principles were those of the 
Puritanical sect; so that he could not but mortally hate the bishop, nor could 
he have any great affection for kings. He was banished from the bishop’s 
family on account of his being a Puritan, and this accident was properly the 
fountain and first beginning of all his grandeur. The English Parliament had 
declared against royalty and episcopacy, when some friends Cromwell had 
in that parliament had him chosen for a borough. He may be said to have 
existed only from this time, and was turned of forty before he made any 
noise in the world. In vain had he studied the Bible, learned to wrangle 
about the institution of priests and deacons, and made some wretched 
sermons and libels; he was still in obscurity. I have seen a sermon of his, 
pretty much like one of the Quaker’s harangues, in which one cannot 
discover the smallest traces of that persuasive eloquence by which he 
afterwards swayed the parliaments. The true reason of this is, that he was 
much better qualified for the State than the Church. But his eloquence 
consisted wholly in his air and in the tone of his voice; the single motion of 
that hand that won so many battles and killed so many royalists was more 
persuasive than all the studied periods of Cicero. It must also be 


acknowledged that the reputation he acquired was wholly owing to his 
incomparable valor, which laid the first steps of that ladder by which he 
reached the highest summit of human grandeur. 

He began by serving as a volunteer desirous of making his fortune, in the 
city of Hull, which was then besieged by the king. Here he performed so 
many gallant and successful exploits that he was rewarded by the 
parliament with a gratuity of about six thousand livres of our money. Such a 
present, bestowed by the parliament on a simple volunteer, was a sure 
prognostic that their party must one day get the better. The king was not 
then in a position to make such a present to his general officers as the 
parliament gave on this occasion to their volunteers. With money and 
fanaticism, they must, in the long run, overcome all that stood in their way; 
they made Cromwell a colonel; then it was that his great talents for war 
began to display themselves; insomuch that, when the parliament made the 
earl of Manchester their general, they made Cromwell a lieutenant—general, 
without passing through the intermediate ranks. Never did man seem more 
worthy of command; never was there seen a greater share of prudence and 
activity, or a more daring and undaunted spirit, joined to such an infinity of 
resources aS were in Cromwell. He was wounded in the battle of York; and 
while the surgeons were preparing to dress his wounds, he was told that his 
general, Lord Manchester, was retreating, and that the battle was entirely 
lost. He ran to Lord Manchester, whom he found flying, with some of his 
officers; he immediately took him by the arm; and, with an air of intrepidity 
and greatness, said: “You are mistaken, my lord; this is not the way the 
enemy have fled.” He led him back near to the spot on which the battle was 
fought; rallied in the night more than twelve thousand men; exhorted them 
in the name of the Lord; cited the examples of Moses, Gideon, and Joshua; 
beseeched them by all means not to neglect to engage the victorious 
royalists at break of day; and entirely defeated them. Almost all the officers 
in his army were enthusiasts, who carried their Bibles tied to the pommels 
of their saddles; there was nothing talked of, either in the army or in 
parliament, but the overthrowing of Babylon, the establishment of the 
Lord’s worship in the New Jerusalem, and the breaking of the great idol. 
Cromwell, though amidst a host of fools, grew wise at last, and bethought 
himself that it was better to guide them than to be governed by them. The 
habit, however, of preaching like one inspired still remained with him. 
Imagine to yourself a Fakir, with his loins bound about with a girdle of iron 


out of mere mortification, who afterwards pulls off his girdle, and falls to 
knocking down his brother Fakirs. This is Cromwell; he became fully as 
good a politician as he was a soldier; he entered into an association with all 
the colonels of the army; and thus he formed his soldiers into a kind of 
republic, who forced their general to abdicate. Another generalissimo was 
named, with whom he was soon dissatisfied; he governed the army, and 
with them the parliament, whom he at last compelled to create him 
generalissimo. All this is certainly a great deal; but what is more remarkable 
is that he gained every battle he fought, whether in Scotland, England, or 
Ireland; and gained them not like other generals, by being a mere spectator, 
solicitous about his own safety, but by continually charging the enemy in 
person; rallying his troops; by being present everywhere; often wounded; 
killing several of the royalists with his own hand; like some furious 
grenadier, that delights in carnage. 


In the midst of this cruel and bloody war, Cromwell was making love, 
and went with his Bible under his arm to lie with the wife of his major— 
general, Lambert. This lady was in love with the earl of Holland, who was 
then serving in the royal army. Cromwell took him prisoner in one of his 
battles, and had the pleasure of cutting off his rival’s head. His maxim was 
to cut off every enemy of any consequence, either in the field of battle, or 
by the hand of the executioner. He increased his power on every occasion 
by perpetually abusing it; and the depth of his designs lack nothing of his 
natural ferocity. He entered the parliament; and taking out his watch, throws 
it on the ground and breaks it to pieces, with this expression: “I will break 
you, just as I have done that watch.” Some time after he returned, and 
dissolved them by his own authority, making them file off, as it were in 
review, before him. Each member was obliged, as he passed him, to make 
him a profound bow. One of them, it seems, thought proper to pass him 
with his hat on; when Cromwell, taking it off, threw it on the ground. 
“Leam,” said he, “to show me the proper respect.” 

After having insulted every crowned head, by cutting off that of the king, 
his lawful sovereign, and when he had even begun his own reign, he sent 
his picture to Queen Christina of Sweden. Marvel, a famous English poet, 
who made very good Latin verses, composed six lines on the occasion, 
which were to accompany that present, in which he introduced Cromwell 
himself. Cromwell corrected the last two, which are these: 


At tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra, 

Non sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 

The bold sentiment expressed in those three couplets may be turned in 
this manner: 


Les armes a la main j’ ai défendu les lois; 

D’un peuple audacieux j’ ai vengé la querelle. 
Regardez sans frémir cette image fidéle; 

Mon front n’est pas toujours |’épouvante des rois. 


Behold the chief who fought for dying laws, 

And shunned no dangers in his country’s cause; 

To kings no longer dreadful, sues to you; 

And smooths the terrors of his awful brow. 

This queen was the first who acknowledged him on his being made 
protector of the three kingdoms. Almost every sovereign in Europe sent 
ambassadors to their brother Cromwell, to this once menial servant of a 
bishop, who had put his sovereign, who was of their blood, to death by the 
hands of the executioner; nay, they disputed who should have the honor of 
being in alliance with him. Cardinal Mazarin, to please him, banished the 
two sons of Charles I., the two grandsons of Henry IV., the two cousins— 
german of Louis XIV. of France, conquered Dunkirk for him, and the keys 
of that place were accordingly sent him. When he died, Louis XIV., with his 
whole court, put on mourning, except Mademoiselle, who had the courage 
to come to the circle in colors, thus singly maintaining the honor of her 
family. 

Never was there king more absolute than Cromwell. He said he liked 
better to govern under the quality of protector than that of king, because the 
power of the latter was well known to the people of England, whereas that 
of a protector was not. This showed a thorough knowledge of mankind, who 
are Slaves to opinion, which opinion often depends on a mere name. He had 
conceived a thorough contempt for religion, though he was indebted to it 
for all the power and honors he enjoyed. We have an undeniable anecdote 
of this preserved in the St. John family, which is a sufficient proof of the 
sovereign contempt Cromwell entertained for that instrument which had 
produced such wonderful effects in his hands. He was one day cracking a 


bottle with Ireton, Fleetwood, and St. John, who was grandfather of the 
present Lord Bolingbroke; they wanted to draw the cork of a bottle, when 
the corkscrew happened to fall under the table; they were all of them in 
search of it, but could not find it. In the meantime word was brought in that 
a deputation from the Presbyterian churches waited for an audience in the 
antechamber. “Tell them,” said Cromwell, “that I am in private seeking the 
Lord.” This was the canting expression of those fanatics for being at 
prayers. When he had in this manner dismissed the deputation of ministers, 
he made use of these very words to his companions: “Those knaves think 
we are seeking the Lord, whereas in truth we are looking for the 
corkscrew.” 

Europe has no example of any man who raised himself to such a height 
of glory, from so humble an original. What could such a man want? 
Success. This success he enjoyed; but was he happy with all his good 
fortune? He lived in very narrow and uneasy circumstances till past forty; 
he then bathed himself in blood, passed the rest of his days in perpetual 
anxieties, and died at last in his fifty-seventh year. Let any man but 
compare the life of this man with that of Newton, who lived four—score and 
four years, in perfect tranquillity, full of honor, the light and guide of all 
intelligent beings, his reputation and fortune daily increasing, without care 
or remorse; and then tell me whose was the happier lot of the two. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF CHARLES l. 


The Irish massacre has not the same degree of celebrity in the history of 
great crimes as that of St. Bartholomew, though it was as general, and 
accompanied with all the horrors and barbarities that could distinguish such 
an outburst of enthusiastic fury. But this conspiracy of one half of a nation 
against the other, on account of religion, passed in an island at that time 
little known by other nations, and had not the authority of such illustrious 
accomplices as a queen regent, a king of France, and a duke of Guise; the 
victims of this brutal zeal, though equal in number, were not of such 
consideration as those in France, and although the scene was fully as 
bloody, yet the theatre of action did not fix the attention of Europe. The 
whole world still rings with the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s day, while the 
Irish massacre is in a manner forgotten. 

If we were to reckon the murders which have been committed by 
enthusiasm since the days of St. Athanasius and of Arius to the present 
time, we should find that those disputes have contributed more to the 
depopulation of the earth than all the battles that have been fought; for in 
these the male species only is destroyed, which is always more numerous 
than the female; but in the massacres perpetrated for religion’s sake both 
sexes are indiscriminately made the victims. 

Reflections on the declaration of Charles I. concerning religion show that 
in religious matters princes are more under subjection to their people than 
the people to them. When once what we call dogma, or an opinion, has got 
root in a nation, the sovereign must declare that he is ready to die in the 
defence of that opinion. It is much easier to make such a speech than to 
persuade a headstrong populace. 

Of the numberless dissensions which have at different times threatened 
the subversion of the English government before it acquired the happy and 
settled form in which we now see it, the troubles of those times preceding 
the death of Charles I. were the only ones in which excess of folly and 
excess of madness were joined together, and that ridiculous superstition 
with which the reformed sect had reproached those of the Romish 
communion, might now be retorted upon the Puritans. The bishops behaved 
like mean-spirited cowards; they should have died in defence of a cause 
which they thought just; but the behavior of the Presbyterians was that of 


madmen; their dress, their way of discoursing, their low allusions to 
passages of Scripture, their ridiculous gestures, their sermons, their 
pretended prophecies; in short, the whole of their manners might in 
peaceable times have served to divert the mob at a fair, had they not been 
rather too disgusting. But, unhappily, these fanatics joined fury to absurdity; 
and those whom children nowadays would laugh to scorn, by wading 
through rivers of blood, made themselves respected and dreaded; and were 
at once the most ridiculous and the most formidable of men. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The marquis of Montrose was sentenced to be hanged on a gibbet thirty feet 
high, to be afterward quartered, and his members fixed upon the gates of the 
four principal towns in Scotland, for having offended against the New Law 
or Covenant, as it was called. This brave nobleman, on hearing his sentence 
pronounced by the judge, made answer that he was sorry he had not 
quarters enough to be sent to the gates of every town in Europe, as 
monuments of his fidelity to his prince. He even put this sentiment into 
tolerable verse as he was going to the place of execution. He was a person 
of the most agreeable wit, and the most learning, as well as the bravest man 
of any in the three kingdoms. The Presbyterian clergy accompanied him to 
his execution, reviling and insulting him and pronouncing his damnation. 

Oliver Cromwell placed confidence only in the independents, who could 
not exist except through him, and he would laugh at them sometimes with 
the deists, though he did not look on deism with a favorable eye, as being a 
religion void of enthusiasm, and consequently fit only for philosophers, and 
never of service to conquerors. 

There were but a few of this philosophic sect in the kingdom, and with 
these he would sometimes divert himself at the expense of the holy 
madmen, who had cleared the way for him to the throne with the Bible in 
their hands. By this conduct he preserved, to his last hour, an authority 
which had been cemented with blood, and supported by force and artifice. 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES Il. 


Deism, which Charles II. seemed openly to profess, became the reigning 
religion among the many others then in the kingdom, and has since made 
surprising progress in other parts of the world. The earl of Shaftesbury, son 
of the minister, and one of the chief supporters of this sect, says positively 
in his “Characteristics,” that the noble appellation of deist cannot be too 
highly reverenced. A number of eminent writers have made open profession 
of deism; and the major part of the Socinians have ranged themselves under 
its standard. This sect, now very numerous, is accused of admitting only the 
light of reason and rejecting all revelation. It is not possible for a Christian 
to stand up as their advocate; but the strict impartiality with which we are 
desirous to draw this great picture of human life obliges us, while we 
condemn their doctrine, to do justice to their behavior. We cannot therefore 
but acknowledge that this is the only sect of all others that has not disturbed 
the peace of society by its disputes; and, though erroneous, has been always 
clear of fanaticism. It is indeed impossible that such a sect should be other 
than peaceable, since its followers are united with all mankind in the 
principle common to all ages and all countries; namely, the worship of one 
only God; and differ from other men only in having neither forms nor 
places of worship, in believing only in one just God, allowing for the 
diversity of opinions in others, and seldom disclosing their own. They say 
that their pure religion, which is as old as the world, was for a long time the 
only true one, before God Himself gave another to the Hebrew nation. They 
found this notion from its having been always the religion of the Chinese 
literati; but these literati had a public form of worship, whereas the 
European deists have only a private one, every person worshipping God in 
his own house, and assisting without scruple at all public ceremonies; at 
least there have hitherto been but a very inconsiderable number of those 
called Unitarians, who have formed an assembly; and these may be called 
primitive Christians rather than deists. 

Notwithstanding the great change in minds and affairs in England, the 
love of liberty and faction did not change among the people, nor that 
passion for absolute power which prevailed in the king and his brother, the 
duke of York; so that in the midst of the pleasures and festivities of a court, 
confusion, division, and animosities between sects and parties overspread 


the kingdom. There were not indeed any violent civil wars, as in the time of 
Cromwell; but numberless intrigues, plots, and murders, committed under 
the solemn mask of justice, and in virtue of laws which hatred or party 
misapprehension construed according to their own purpose, threw a cloud 
over a great part of the reign of Charles II. This prince indeed seemed, by 
the amiable mildness of his character, formed to render his people as happy 
as he made every one who had the honor of approaching him; and yet the 
blood of the subject flowed under the hand of the executioner during this 
good prince’s reign, as well as under those of others. Religion was the sole 
cause of these disasters, notwithstanding that Charles himself was perfectly 
indifferent on that head. 

Charles had no children, and his brother, who was heir presumptive to 
the crown, had lately turned Papist, a name which is held in execration by 
the parliament and kingdom of England in general. As soon as it was 
positively known that the duke had changed his religion, the fear of having 
one day a Papist for their king made a change in almost all minds. Some 
wretches among the dregs of the people hired by the faction that opposed 
the court, pretended to discover a plot much more extraordinary than that 
known as the Gunpowder Plot. They declared, and swore to it, that the 
Papists had formed a design to murder the king and place the crown upon 
his brother’s head; that Pope Clement X., in a congregation called “de 
Propaganda,” held in 1675, had declared that the kingdom of England 
belonged to the popes by an imprescriptible right; that, in virtue of this 
right, he had appointed Oliva, general of the Jesuit order, his lieutenant 
there; and that this Jesuit had made over his authority to the duke of York, 
the pope’s vassal; that an army was to be raised in England to drive Charles 
II. from the throne; that Father La Chaise, a Jesuit and confessor to Louis 
XIV., had remitted a thousand louis d’or to London to set the operations on 
foot; that Conyers, another Jesuit, had bought a poniard which cost him 
twenty shillings, with which he was to stab the king; and that a certain 
physician had been offered ten thousand pounds to poison him. At the same 
time they produced a list of the names and commissions of all the officers 
who had been nominated by the general of the Jesuits to command the army 
to be raised in defence of popery. 

Never was accusation more absurd. The rabbet woman, or the bottle— 
conjurer in England, or with us the affair of the bull Unigenitus, the 
convulsionists, and the charges brought against philosophers and men of 


learning, were not more ridiculous. But when once the minds of men come 
to be heated, the more preposterous an opinion is, the more it is credited. 

The whole nation took the alarm. The parliament, in spite of all the 
endeavors of the court, proceeded in the most severe manner. There was 
some mixture of truth in these incredible falsehoods, and that was sufficient 
to sanctify the whole. The informers pretended that Oliva had appointed one 
Coleman, a dependant on the duke of York, his secretary of state in 
England. This Coleman’s papers were seized, and some letters were found 
among them written by him to Father La Chaise, in which were the 
following expressions: “We have a great undertaking in hand, no less than 
the conversion of three kingdoms, and perhaps the total extirpation of 
heresy; we have a prince zealous in our cause, etc. You must send a large 
sum of money to the king, money is the only prevailing logic at our court.” 

It is plain by these letters that the Catholic party wanted to get the upper 
hand, that they placed great dependence on the duke of York, and that the 
king himself was inclined to favor the Catholics, provided they would 
supply him handsomely with money; and, lastly, that the Jesuits were doing 
all in their power to serve the pope in England. All the rest was manifestly 
false; and the informers contradicted themselves so grossly in their 
depositions that at any other time they would have been laughed at by every 
one. 

But Coleman’s letters, and the murder of a justice of peace, which 
happened about that time, made anything be believed of the Papists. Several 
persons who were accused lost their lives on the scaffold, and five Jesuits 
were hanged and quartered. Had these men been condemned as disturbers 
of the public peace, or for holding illicit correspondence, and endeavoring 
to subvert the religion by law established, their sentence would have been 
perfectly just; but certainly they should not have been put to death as 
captains or chaplains of a popish army, which was to have conquered the 
three kingdoms. The zeal against popery, however, was carried so far that 
the house of commons almost unanimously passed the bill of exclusion 
against the duke of York, by which he was declared forever incapable of 
succeeding to the crown of England. This unhappy prince, a few years 
afterward, did but too well confirm this sentence of the house of commons. 

England, all the northern kingdoms, one-half of Germany, the seven 
United Provinces, and one-fourth of the Swiss cantons, had hitherto 
contented themselves with considering the Roman Catholic religion as 


idolatrous. But this obloquy had not passed into a law in any of these states. 
Now, however, the English parliament tacked the oath of abjuration to that 
of the test, and obliged the people to swear to their abhorrence of popery as 
an idolatrous religion. 

What changes have happened in the human mind! The first Christians 
accused the Roman senate with paying divine honors to statues, which they 
certainly did not. The Christian religion continued three hundred years 
without images; twelve Christian emperors treated as idolaters those who 
prayed before the pictures or figures of saints. This mode of worship was 
afterward received by the Eastern and Western churches, and after that held 
in abhorrence by one-half of Europe. At length, Christian Rome, which 
places its chief glory in the destruction of idolatry, was ranked with the 
heathens, by the laws of a powerful and discerning people, who are 
deservedly held in high esteem by all other nations. 

The enthusiasm of the common people did not stop at these 
demonstrations of horror and aversion to popery; accusations and 
punishments were still continued. 

But the most deplorable circumstance was the execution of Lord 
Stafford, a venerable nobleman, of tried fidelity to his king and country, 
who had retired from public business, and was closing the career of an 
honorable life, by the exercise of every domestic virtue. This good man 
passed for a Papist, though he was not such. He was accused by one of the 
state informers, of having hired him to murder the king; and though it was 
proved that he had never spoken to the person who was his accuser, yet the 
wretch was believed. The innocence of Lord Stafford availed him naught in 
the day of trial; he was condemned to lose his head; and by the same 
shameful and wicked weakness that had cost his father his crown and his 
life, Charles did not dare to pardon him. This example proves that the 
tyranny of public bodies is always heavier than that of a king. There are a 
thousand ways to pacify the resentment of a sovereign; there are none to 
bend the inflexible cruelty of the public, when carried away by prejudice. 
Each member is filled with the fury that animates the whole, imparts it with 
redoubled force to his companions, and gives himself up without fear to the 
most pitiless inhumanity, conscious that an individual is not answerable for 
the actions of a community. 


While the Papists and the Church of England party were exhibiting these 
bloody spectacles in London, the Presbyterians in Scotland presented a 
scene no less absurd, and infinitely more abominable. They murdered the 
archbishop of St. Andrews, primate of that kingdom, where the Episcopal 
government still continued, because this prelate had stood up in defence of 
his prerogatives. After this noble action, the Presbyterians assembled the 
people, and in their sermons openly compared their shocking deed with 
those of Jael, Ehud, and Judith, recorded in Holy Writ, and to which indeed 
it bore a close resemblance. From the church they led their infatuated 
auditors with the sound of drums and bagpipes to Glasgow, of which they 
made themselves masters. After this they took an oath that they would no 
longer acknowledge the king as supreme head of the church, nor his brother 
as king after his death; and that they would show obedience to no one but 
the Lord, to whom they would sacrifice all the bishops who opposed the 
workings of the saints. 

The king was now obliged to send his natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth, with a small army against these saints. The Presbyterians 
marched to meet them with eight thousand men, headed by ministers of the 
gospel. This army styled itself “the army of the Lord.” An old minister got 
up on a little hillock, and caused his hands to be supported, as we read of 
Aaron, in order to insure victory to those of his party; notwithstanding 
which, the army of the Lord was routed at the very first onset, and twelve 
hundred of the saints taken prisoners, all of whom the duke treated with the 
greatest humanity; he hanged only two of the most active of their priests, 
and set at liberty every one who would take an oath not to make any more 
disturbances in the country, in God’s name. Nine hundred accepted their 
liberty on these conditions, the remaining three hundred declared that it was 
better to obey God than man, and that they had rather suffer death 
themselves than not be allowed to kill all Church of England men and 
Papists. Upon this they were transported to America; and the ship that was 
carrying them over being cast away, they all received the crown of 
martyrdom at the bottom of the sea. 

This spirit of folly continued some time longer in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; but at length the king found means to restore the public tranquillity, 
not so much by his prudence perhaps, as by his amiable disposition, and 
that pleasing affability which won him the hearts of all who approached 


him, and insensibly softened the gloomy ferocity of discontented factions, 
and harmonized the minds of jarring parties. 


THE ENGLISH THEATRE. 


Two little English books inform us that this nation, famous for so many 
excellent works, and so many famous enterprises, is possessed of two 
excellent tragic poets; one is Shakespeare, who is said greatly to surpass 
Corneille; the other, the tender Otway, much superior to the tender Racine. 

This dispute turning entirely upon taste, there does not seem any answer 
to be made to the English. Who can hinder a whole nation from liking a 
poet of its own better than one of another country? It is impossible to prove 
to a whole people that it is pleased in the wrong place; but we may refer the 
matter in dispute between the stage of Paris and that of London to other 
nations. We therefore address ourselves to all readers, from St. Petersburg to 
Naples, and we entreat them to decide the controversy. 

There is not a man of learning in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, 
in Switzerland, or in Holland, who is not acquainted with “Cinna” and 
“Phedra”; and very few of them have any knowledge of the works of 
Shakespeare or Otway. This is a great prejudice in favor of the former; 
however, it is but a prejudice. The papers relative to the suit should be 
produced before the bar. “Hamlet” is one of the most admired works of 
Shakespeare, as well as one of those most frequently represented. We shall 
faithfully lay it before the judges. 


PLAN OF THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 


The subject of Hamlet, prince of Denmark, is pretty nearly the same as that 
of Electra. 

Hamlet, king of Denmark, was poisoned by his brother Claudius and his 
queen, Gertrude, who poured poison into his ear while he was asleep. 
Claudius succeeded the deceased; and a few days after the burial, the 
widow married the brother—in—law. 

Nobody had ever entertained the least suspicion of the late King 
Hamlet’s having been poisoned in the manner above related. Claudius 
reigns in peace. Two soldiers being upon guard before the gate of 
Claudius’s palace, one says to the other, “How has your hour passed?” The 
other answers, “Very well, I have not heard a mouse stir.” After some 
discourse of the same nature, the ghost appears, dressed like the late King 
Hamlet; one of these soldiers says to his comrade: “Speak to this ghost; you 
are a scholar.” “That I will,” says the other; “stay and speak, phantom, I 
command you.” The apparition disappears without answering. The two 
soldiers, in astonishment, talk of this apparition. The learned soldier 
remembers that he had heard that “the same thing had happened at the time 
of the death of Cesar; tombs were opened, the dead in their shrouds 
screamed and leaped about in the streets of Rome; it without doubt is a 
presage of some extraordinary event.” 

At these words the ghost appears a second time; then one of the guards 
cries out, “Phantom, what would you have? Can I do anything for you? Is 
your coming occasioned by any hidden treasures?” Then the cock crows. 
The ghost walks off slowly; the sentinels propose striking it with a halberd 
in order to stop it; but it flies; and the soldiers conclude that it is customary 
for ghosts to vanish at the crowing of the cock, “For,” say they, “at the time 
of Advent (Christmas eve) the bird of dawning sings all night, and then 
Spirits dare not wander any longer; the nights are wholesome, the planets 
shed no bad influence; fairies and sorcerers are without power at so holy 
and blessed a season.” 

Observe, by the by, that this is one of the striking passages that Pope has 
marked with commas in his edition of Shakespeare, to make readers take 
notice of its excellence. 


After the ghost has thus made his appearance, King Claudius, Gertrude, 
his queen, and the courtiers, join in a conversation in the hall of the palace. 
Young Hamlet, son of the poisoned monarch, the hero of the piece, receives 
with sadness and melancholy the marks of friendship shown him by 
Claudius and Gertrude; this prince was far from suspecting that his father 
had been poisoned by them; but he was highly displeased that his mother 
had so soon married the brother of her first husband. Gertrude dissuades her 
son from continuing to wear mourning for his father, to no purpose. “It is 
not,” says he, “my coat as black as ink, nor the appearances of grief, which 
constitute the real mourning; this mourning is at the bottom of the heart, the 
rest is only vain parade.” He declares that he has an inclination to quit 
Denmark, and go to school to Wittenberg. “Dear Hamlet,” says the queen, 
“do not go to school to Wittenberg; stay with us.” Hamlet answers that he 
will endeavor to obey her. Claudius is charmed at the answer; and orders 
that all of his court should go and drink, while the cannons were fired off; 
though gunpowder was not then invented. 

Hamlet, left alone a prey to his reflections, makes the following 
soliloquy: “What, my mother, whom my father loved to such a degree; my 
mother, for whom my father found his appetite increase the longer he ate! 
My mother marries another at the end of a month — another, no more to be 
compared to him than a satyr is to be compared to the sun! the month being 
scarce elapsed! What do I say? before she had worn out the shoes with 
which she followed the body of my poor father! Ah, frailty is the name of 
woman; my heart bursts, for I must hold my tongue.” Here again Pope gives 
notice to his readers that this passage is worthy of their admiration. 

In the meantime the two sentinels come to inform Prince Hamlet that 
they had seen a ghost which bore a strong resemblance to his father; this 
gives the prince great uneasiness; he is impatient to see this apparition; he 
swears that he will speak to it, though hell should gap and bid him hold his 
peace; and he goes home to wait the close of the day with impatience. 


While he is in his apartment at the palace, a young person named 
Ophelia, daughter of Lord Polonius, great chamberlain, appears in the house 
of her father, with her brother Laertes. This Ophelia has some inclination 
for Prince Hamlet. Laertes gives her very good advice. 

“Do you see me, sister, a prince, the heir to a kingdom, should not carve 
for himself; his morsels should be chosen for him; take care how you lose 


your heart with him, and how you open your chaste treasure to his violent 
importunities. It is dangerous to pull off one’s mask, even by moonlight; 
putrefaction often destroys the children of the spring before their buds are 
blown; and in the morning, and the dew of youth, contagious winds are 
much to be feared.” 

Ophelia answers, “Ah, dear brother, don’t deal with me as some 
ungracious pastors do, who show the steep and thorny road to heaven, 
whilst they themselves, like bold libertines, do the reverse of what they 
preach.” 

The brother and sister having had this conversation, leave the stage to 
Prince Hamlet, who returns with a friend and the same sentinels who had 
seen the ghost. The apparition again presents itself before them; the prince 
speaks to it with respect and resolution; the ghost answers only by making 
Hamlet a sign to follow him. “Ah, do not follow him,” said his friend; “he 
that follows a ghost is in danger of losing his senses.” “No matter,” answers 
Hamlet, “I will go with him.” They endeavor to prevent him, but without 
success. “My destiny cries out to me to go,” says he, “and makes the 
smallest of my arteries as strong as the lion of Nemea. Yes, I’ll follow him, 
and I’]] make a ghost of whoever opposes me.” 

Then he goes out with the ghost, and they both return soon after, quite 
familiar with each other. The ghost informs him that he is in purgatory, and 
that he is going to relate to him things that will make his hair stand on end 
like quills upon a porcupine. “’Tis thought,” says he, “that I died of the bite 
of a serpent in my garden, but the serpent is the man who wears my crown; 
it is my brother; and what is most horrible is, that he put me to death 
without my so much as receiving extreme unction. Avenge me; farewell, my 
son; glow—worms show that the morning approaches; farewell, remember 
me.” The friends of Prince Hamlet then return, and ask him what the ghost 
had said. “It is a very honest ghost,” answers the prince, “but swear that you 
will divulge nothing of what it has intrusted me with.” Immediately the 
voice of the ghost is heard, which cries out to Hamlet’s friends, “Swear.” 
“You must swear by my sword,” says the prince to them. The ghost cries 
underground, “Swear by his sword.” They swear. Hamlet goes with them 
without forming any resolution. You may remember that this same Prince 
Hamlet was in love with Ophelia, daughter of Lord Polonius, great 
chamberlain, the sister of young Laertes, who travels to France for his 
improvement. The good man, Polonius, recommends Laertes to his 


governor, and tells him in plain terms that the young man sometimes goes 
to the bawdy—house, and that he should be narrowly watched. While he is 
giving directions to the governor, his daughter Ophelia enters in a terrible 
fright, “Ah, my lord! while I was at work in my closet, Prince Hamlet 
entered with his waistcoat unbuttoned, without hat or garters, with his 
stockings upon his heels, with knees trembling and knocking against each 
other, pale as his shirt; he a long time examined my face, as if he was going 
to draw it, shook my arm, shook his head, heaved several deep sighs, and 
went off like a blind man who gropes his way.” The chamberlain, Polonius, 
who does not know that Hamlet has seen a ghost, and that he may possibly 
have lost his senses, thinks that his excessive love for Ophelia may have 
turned his head; and here the matter rests. The king and queen talk a long 
time of the madness of the prince. Ambassadors from Norway arrive at 
court, and hear this accident. The good man, Polonius, who is an old dotard, 
much more crazy than Hamlet, assures the king that he will take care of this 
disordered person; “’Tis my duty,” says he, “for what is duty? ’Tis duty just 
as day is day, night, night, and time, time; therefore since brevity is the soul 
of wit, and loquacity the body, I will be brief: Your noble son is mad; I call 
it mad: for what is madness but being mad? In fine, madam, he is mad; this 
is fact; it is a great pity, it is a great pity it should be true; the only business 
now is to find the cause of the effect. Now the cause is, that I have a 
daughter.” To prove that it was love that had deprived the prince of his 
senses, he reads to the king and queen the letters that Hamlet had written to 
Ophelia. 

While thus the king, the queen, and all the court talk of the melancholy 
condition of the prince, he arrives in great disorder, and by his discourse 
confirms the opinion that had been conceived of his madness; he however 
sometimes makes answers that reveal a soul deeply wounded, and which are 
replete with good sense. The chamberlains, who have orders to amuse him, 
propose to him to hear a company of comedians, who had just arrived. 
Hamlet talks very rationally of plays; the players act a scene before him, he 
gives his opinion of it with great good sense. Afterward, when he is alone, 
he declares that he is not so mad as he appears to be. “What,” says he, “a 
player has wept for Hecuba! What’s Hecuba to him? What would he then 
do if his uncle and his mother had poisoned his father, as Claudius and 
Gertrude have poisoned mine? Ah, cursed poisoner, assassin, fornicator, 
debauchee, base villain, and I now, what an ass am I? is not this fine 


conduct in me, the son of a king who has been poisoned; me, from whom 
heaven and hell demand vengeance, to content myself with evaporating my 
resentment in words like a common whore? I am satisfied with cursing like 
a slut, a beggar—woman, a scullion.” 

He then forms a resolution to avail himself of the above—mentioned 
players, to discover whether his uncle and his mother had in fact poisoned 
his father; “for after all,” says he, “the apparition may have deceived me; it 
is perhaps the devil that hath spoken to me; this matter must be cleared up.” 
Hamlet then directs the players to play a pantomime, in which one is to 
sleep, and another to pour poison into his ear. It is very certain, that if King 
Claudius is guilty, he will be greatly surprised when he sees the pantomime; 
he will turn pale, his guilt will be seen upon his face; Hamlet will be sure of 
the crime, and will have a right to revenge. 

Thus said, thus done. The company comes and represents this scene in 
dumb show before the king, the queen, and the whole court; and the dumb 
show is succeeded by a scene in verse. The king and queen look upon these 
two scenes as highly impertinent; they suspect Hamlet of having played 
them this trick, and of not being quite so great a madman as he appeared to 
be; this idea gave them great perplexity; they trembled with fear of having 
been detected. What course could they take? King Claudius resolves to send 
Hamlet to England, upon pretext of curing his madness; and writes to his 
good friend, the king of England, to desire it as a favor of him, that he 
would hang the young traveller upon the receipt of his letter. 

But the queen is desirous of questioning and sounding Hamlet before his 
departure; and for fear he should do some mischief in his madness, the old 
chamberlain, Polonius, hides himself behind a tapestry hanging, in order to 
come to the queen’s assistance, if there should be occasion. 

The prince, who was mad, or who pretended to be so, comes to confer 
with his mother, Gertrude. In his way, he sees in a corner King Claudius, 
who was seized with a fit of remorse; he is afraid of being one day damned 
for having poisoned his brother, married his widow, and usurped his crown. 
He kneels down and makes a short prayer, not worth repeating. Hamlet, at 
first, has an inclination to grasp the opportunity to kill him; but reflecting 
that Claudius is in a state of grace, because he is then offering up his 
prayers to God, he takes care not to kill him in such circumstances. “What a 
fool I should be,” says he; “I should send him directly to heaven, whereas 
he sent my father to purgatory. Come, my sword, wait for another time in 


order to stab him; wait till he is drunk, gaming, or swearing, or till he is in 
bed with some incestuous woman, or till he is doing some other deed that is 
not likely to work out his salvation; then fall upon him, that he may kick at 
heaven, and that his soul may be damned, and black as hell, to which he 
will descend.” This likewise is a passage which Pope’s commas direct us to 
admire. 

Hamlet then having deferred the murder of Claudius, in order to damn 
him, comes to confer with his mother; and notwithstanding his madness, 
overwhelms her with such bitter reproaches of her crime, as pierce her to 
the very heart. The old chamberlain, Polonius, is apprehensive of his 
carrying matters too far; he cries out for help behind the hanging; Hamlet 
takes it for granted that it was the king who had hid himself there, to listen 
to their conversation. “Ah mother,” cries he, “there is a great rat behind the 
hangings.” He thereupon draws his sword, runs to the rat, and kills the good 
man Polonius. “Ah my son, what are you about?” cries the queen. 
“Mother,” returns Hamlet, “it is the king that I have slain!” “It is a wicked 
action to kill a king;” “Almost as wicked, my good mother, as to kill a king 
and lie with his brother.” This conversation lasts a long time; and Hamlet, 
as he goes out, walks upon the dead body of the old chamberlain, and is 
ready to fall down. 

The good lord chamberlain was an old fool, and is represented as such, 
as has already been seen; his daughter Ophelia, who, no doubt, resembled 
him in this respect, becomes raving mad when she is informed of her 
father’s death: she runs upon the stage with flowers and straw upon her 
head, sings ballads, and then goes and drowns herself. Thus there are three 
mad people in the play, the chamberlain, and Hamlet, without reckoning the 
other buffoons who play their parts. 

The corpse of Ophelia is taken out of the river, and her funeral is 
prepared. In the meantime King Claudius had made the prince embark for 
England; Hamlet, while upon his passage, had conceived a suspicion that he 
had been sent to London with some treacherous design: he finds in the 
pocket of one of the chamberlains, his conductor, the letter of King 
Claudius to his friend, the king of England, sealed with the great seal; in it 
he finds the king of England earnestly recommended to despatch him the 
moment of his arrival. What does he do? He happened luckily to have the 
great seal of his father in his purse; he throws the letter into the sea, and 
writes another which he signs with the name of Claudius, and requests the 


king of England to hang the bearers upon their arrival: then he folds up the 
whole packet, and seals it with the seal of the kingdom. 

This done, he finds a pretext for returning to court. The first thing he 
sees is two grave—diggers digging Ophelia’s grave; these two laborers are 
likewise buffoons in the tragedy. They discuss the question whether Ophelia 
should be buried in consecrated ground after having drowned herself, and 
they conclude that she should be buried in Christian burial because she was 
a young lady of quality. Then they maintain that laborers are the most 
ancient gentlemen upon earth, because they are of the same trade as Adam. 
“But was Adam a gentleman?” says one of the grave—diggers. “Yes,” 
answers the other, “for he was the first that ever bore arms.” “What, did he 
bear arms?” says the grave—digger. “Without doubt,” says the other; “can a 
man till the ground without spades and pickaxes? He therefore bore arms; 
he was a gentleman.” 

In the midst of these fine harangues, and the songs sung by these 
gentlemen in the parish church of the palace, arrives Prince Hamlet with 
one of his friends, and they contemplate the skulls found by the grave— 
diggers. Hamlet thinks he has discovered the skull of a statesman able to 
cheat God, then that of a courtier, then the skull of a court lady, and of a 
knavish lawyer, and he is very liberal of his railleries upon the owners of 
those skulls. At last the skull of the king’s jester is found, and it is 
concluded that there is not any great difference between the brain of Cesar 
or Alexander and that of this jester; in fine, the grave is made while they 
thus dispute and sing. Holy water is brought by the priests. The body of 
Ophelia is brought upon the stage. The king and queen follow the bier; 
Laertes in mourning accompanies the corpse of his sister Ophelia; and when 
the body is laid in the ground, Laertes, frantic with grief, leaps into the 
grave. Hamlet, who remembers that he had once loved Ophelia, leaps in 
likewise. Laertes, enraged at seeing in the same grave with him the person 
who had killed Polonius, taking him for a rat, flies in his face; they wrestle 
in the grave, and the king causes them to be parted, in order to preserve 
decency in the funeral ceremonies. 

In the meantime, King Claudius, who is a great politician, perceives that 
it is absolutely necessary to despatch such a dangerous madman as Prince 
Hamlet; and since that young prince had not been hanged at London, it is 
thought highly proper that he should be despatched in Denmark. 


The artful Claudius has recourse to the following stratagem. He was used 
to poisoning: “Hark ye,” says he to young Laertes, “Prince Hamlet has 
killed your father, my great chamberlain; that you may have it in your 
power to revenge yourself, I shall propose to you a little piece of chivalry: I 
will lay a wager with you that in twelve passes you will not hit Hamlet three 
times; you shall fence with him before the whole court. You shall have a 
sharp foil, the point of which I have dipped in a poison exceeding subtile. If 
you unluckily should not be able to hit the prince, I will take care to have a 
bottle of poisoned wine ready for him upon the table. People that fence 
must drink: Hamlet will drink, and one way or other must lose his life.” 
Laertes thinks the expedient, for amusement and revenge, admirably 
devised. 

Hamlet accepts the challenge; bottles are placed upon the table; two 
champions appear with foils in their hands in the presence of King 
Claudius, Queen Gertrude, and the whole Danish court; they fence; Laertes 
wounds Hamlet with his poisoned foil. Hamlet, finding himself wounded, 
cries out: “Treachery”; and, in a rage, tears the poisoned foil from Laertes, 
stabs him, and stabs the king: Queen Gertrude, in a fight, drinks, in order to 
recover herself; thus she is poisoned likewise; and all four, that is, King 
Claudius, Gertrude, Laertes, and Hamlet, die upon the stage. 

It is remarkable that an express just then arrives that the two 
chamberlains, who had sailed for England with the packet sealed with the 
great seal of Denmark, had been despatched upon their landing. Thus there 
does not remain one person of the drama alive: but, to supply the place of 
the deceased, there is one Fort—en—bras, a relative of the family, who had 
conquered Poland during the representation of the piece, and who comes at 
the conclusion of it to offer himself as a candidate for the throne of 
Denmark. 

This is the whole plan of the celebrated tragedy of “Hamlet,” the 
masterpiece of the London theatre. Such is the work that is preferred to 
“Cinna”! 

Here there are two important questions to be solved; the first is, How 
could so many wonderful things be generated in one head alone? For it 
must be acknowledged that all the plays of the divine Shakespeare are in the 
very same taste. The second is, How have audiences been able to work 
themselves up to see these pieces with transport, and how can they still be 
attended to in an age which has produced the “Cato” of Addison? 


The astonishment occasioned by the first wonder will cease entirely 
when it is known that Shakespeare has taken the subjects of all his tragedies 
from history or romances; and that he has done nothing more than turn into 
dialogues the romances of Claudius, Gertrude and Hamlet, written entirely 
by Saxo, the grammarian, to whom the whole glory of the performance is 
due. 

The second question, that is, as to the pleasure taken in seeing these 
tragedies, is somewhat more difficult to be accounted for; but this seems to 
be the reason of it, according to the profound reflections of certain 
philosophers: 

Chairmen, sailors, hackney—coachmen, apprentice boys, butchers, and 
clerks are passionately fond of fights; give them cock—fights, bull—fights, or 
prize—fights, buryings, duels, executions, witchcraft and ghosts, and they 
crowd to the theatre; many a nobleman is as curious as the populace. The 
citizens of London found in the tragedies of Shakespeare everything that 
can please the curious. Those at court were obliged to conform to the 
current taste: how could they avoid admiring what the most rational of the 
citizens admired? There was nothing better to be seen during a hundred and 
fifty years; admiration gathered strength, and was converted into idolatry. A 
few strokes of genius, a few happy lines replete with nature and force, 
which spectators got by heart whether they would or no, procured 
indulgence for the rest; and soon the whole piece succeeded by means of a 
few detached beauties. 

Certain it is, that such beauties are to be met with in Shakespeare. M. de 
Voltaire is the first who caused them to be known in France; it is he who 
taught us, about thirty years ago, the names of Milton and Shakespeare: but 
the translations which he has given us of some passages of these authors, 
are they faithful? He apprises us himself that they are not; he has rather 
copied than translated. In this manner he has rendered in verse the soliloquy 
of Hamlet at the beginning of the second scene of the third act: 

Let’s make a choice, and in a moment pass 

From life to death, from being to the grave. 

Just gods, if gods there be, instruct my soul. 

Must I grow gray beneath oppression’s weight; 

Support or end at once my life and woe? 

What holds my hand; what is it then to die? 

Death is the end of all our ills; ’tis rest; 


After much tossing, ’tis a sleep profound. 

But we are menaced, we are told that death 

Is followed by eternal punishments. 

Oh death! dire moment! oh eternity! 

Each heart with horror shrinks to hear thee named. 

Were it not for thee, who could this life endure? 

Who’d bear to cringe and fawn on knaves in power? 

Who would a mistress follies idolize; 

Adore the caprice of a minister; 

And show the sorrows of his wounded soul 

To those who see his grief with scornful eyes? 

Death were a good in these extremities; 

But conscience speaks, it cries, “Rash mortal, hold.” 

Conscience forbids this happy homicide, 

And of the brave it timid Christians makes. 

Through all the obscurity of this literal translation, which can only 
render each word of the English by the word which answers to it in French, 
it is easy to discover the genius of the English language; its natural turn, 
which is afraid neither of the lowest nor of the most gigantic ideas; its 
energy, which other nations would look upon as harshness; its boldness, 
which minds not accustomed to foreign turns of expression would look 
upon as bombast; but under these veils may be discovered profoundness, 
something that engages and that affects much more than eloquence could. 
Hence it is that almost all the English have this soliloquy by heart. It is an 
unpolished diamond that has spots; but if it was polished it would lose part 
of its weight. 

There, perhaps, is not a more striking example of the diversity of tastes 
in different nations. After this let critics talk of the laws of Aristotle, the 
three unities, decency, and the necessity of never leaving the stage empty as 
well as of never making any person of the drama enter or go out without an 
obvious reason; of connecting an intrigue with art, and unravelling it 
naturally; of expressing oneself in terms at once noble and simple; of 
making princes speak in such a manner as becomes their quality, and as 
they would choose to do; of never deviating from the rules of language. It is 
evident that there is a way of charming a whole nation without taking all 
this trouble. 


If Shakespeare, for these reasons, bears the palm from Corneille, we will 
acknowledge that Racine is contemptible in comparison with the tender and 
elegant Otway. To be convinced of this, it will be sufficient to cast an eye 
upon the following abstract of the tragedy entitled “The Orphan.” 


PLAN OF “THE ORPHAN.” 


An old gentleman of Bohemia, named Acasto, had retired to his castle with 
his two sons, Castalio and Polydore: it is true, these are no more Bohemian 
names, than that of Claudius is Danish. Serina, his daughter, lives with him; 
he has also at his house a Monimia, who is very different from the Monimia 
of Racine. This young lady was intrusted to his care by her deceased father. 
In the castle of Lord Acasto there is a chaplain, a page, and two valets de 
chambre; this is the retinue of the good man, at least all of it that is seen 
upon the stage. Add to these, Serina’s maid, and a brother of Monimia’s, a 
passionate man, just come from Hungary, and you have all the persons of 
the drama. 


If the tragedy of “Hamlet” is opened by two sentinels, that of “The 
Orphan” is opened by two domestics; for great men should by all means be 
imitated. These domestics talk of their good master Acasto, and his two 
sons, Castalio and Polydore, whose only amusement is hunting. Not to keep 
the reader any longer in suspense, it is proper to inform him that, if he 
suspects that the two brothers are both in love with Monimia, as in Racine, 
he is not mistaken; but he will, in all likelihood, be somewhat surprised at 
being told that Castalio, one of the brothers, who is loved by Monimia, 
gives his dear Polydore leave to lie with her if he can; he is satisfied, 
provided he himself may have the same liberty; for he swears that he has no 
desire to marry her, and “that he will marry when he is old, in order to 
mortify the flesh.” 

However, immediately after having thus declared against marriage, he 
privately marries Monimia, and Acasto’s chaplain gives them the nuptial 
benediction. During these transactions, M. Chamont, brother of Monimia, 
arrives from Hungary; this M. Chamont is a very odd man, and very hard to 
be pleased; he immediately asks his sister whether she has her maidenhead. 
Monimia swears to him that her honor is unviolated. “Ah, wherefore have 
you any doubt conceming my maidenhead, brother?” says she. “Hear me, 
my sister,” says Chamont, “I not long since had a dream in Hungary; my 
bed shook, I saw you between two young fellows, who caressed you, turn 
about. I took my great sword, I ran to them; and upon waking, I found that I 


had pierced the figured tapestry, just at a place that represented the Theban 
brothers, Polinices and Etheocles, killing one another.” 

“Well, brother,” says Monimia, “since you have been tormented in your 
sleep, you must torment me waking.” “Oh, this is not all, sister; do not 
justify yourself too fast. As I walked along, thinking of my dream, I met a 
toothless old hag, bent double with age, her vaulted back was clothed with a 
piece of an old hanging, her thighs were hardly covered by rags of all sorts 
of colors — variety of wretchedness — she gathered a few sticks, she asked 
me where I was going, and bade me make haste, if I desired to preserve my 
sister; in fine, she spoke to me of Castalio and Polydore.” 

Monimia is greatly surprised at this adventure; she immediately 
confesses that she was engaged to Castalio; but she swears to her brother 
that she had never lain with him. 

M. Chamont is by no means satisfied with this confession; he is a rough 
man, as has been already hinted; he goes in quest of the chaplain. “Come,” 
says he, “Mr. Gravity, tell me, are not you chaplain to the family?” “And 
you, sir; are you not an officer?” returns the chaplain. “Yes, friend,” says 
Chamont. “I was once an officer myself,” says the chaplain, “but my friends 
consigned me to the church; yet I am an honest man, though I wear black; I 
am tolerably respected in the family; I do not pretend to know more than 
other people, I concern myself about nobody’s affairs but my own; I rise 
early, study little, eat and drink merrily; and for this my behavior am held in 
esteem by everybody.” “Did you know old Chamont, my father?” says the 
officer. “Yes,” says the chaplain, “I was greatly concerned for his death.” 
“What, you loved him?” says Chamont; “I could embrace you for that; tell 
me, do you think Castalio loves my sister?” “Do I think he loves her?” says 
the chaplain. “Aye, do you think he loves her?” replies Chamont. “Faith I 
never asked him,” answers the chaplain, “and I am surprised you should ask 
me such a question.” “Ah, hypocrite,” cries Chamont, “you are like all those 
of your profession, a good—for—nothing fellow; you have not courage to 
speak the truth, and you pretend to teach it: are you a party concerned in 
this affair? What do you do in it? Curse upon the villain’s serious face; you 
goggle your eyes just as bawds do; they talk of heaven, they look devoutly, 
and tell lies; they preach like a priest, and thou art a bawd.” 

What is pleasant enough is that the chaplain, won by these obliging 
expressions, owns that he had that morning married Castalio and Monimia 
in a garret. 


The brother is well enough satisfied, and goes with the chaplain. The 
married couple arrive; nothing remains but to consummate the marriage. 
Those who are not let into the secret might think, from what had passed 
before, that this ceremony was to be performed on the stage; but the modest 
Monimia only bids her husband come and knock three times at her chamber 
door, when all the family should be asleep. Polydore, the brother, hears 
what was said from between the side scenes; and not knowing that his 
brother Castalio is Monimia’s husband, he resolves to be beforehand with 
him, and to go without delay and make sure of Monimia’s first favors. He 
addresses himself to the little rogue of a page, promises him sweetmeats 
and money, if he would amuse his brother Castalio during part of the night: 
the page plays his part admirably; he talks to Castalio of Monimia’s love, of 
her garters, and her breasts; he is for singing him a song; and thus he makes 
him lose time. 

Polydore did not lose his; he went to Monimia’s door, he struck three 
times gently, the maid opened to him; and thus he contrived to lie with his 
brother’s wife. 

At last Castalio comes to the door, and gives three gentle raps; the 
servant, who ought to know both him and his brother by their voices, does 
not so much as apprehend a mistake; she thinks that Polydore is the 
pretended husband who desires admittance, and that it is the true husband 
Castalio who is in bed; she bids him go about his business, tells him he is a 
madman; it is to no purpose for him to tell his name, she shuts the door in 
his face; he is treated by the maid just as Amphitryon is by Sofia. 


Polydore having reaped the fruits of his stratagem, probably without 
uttering a single word, leaves his conquest, and returns to his own bed. 
Castalio, who was refused admittance, is seized with despair, becomes 
frantic, rolls himself upon the floor, inveighs against the whole sex; and 
concludes that, from the time of Eve, who fell in love with the devil, and 
damned the human species, women have always given rise to ills of every 
kind. 

Monimia, who rose in haste to meet her dear Castalio, in whose 
company she hoped to enjoy some rapturous moments, meets him, and is 
going to embrace him; he treats her with the utmost cruelty, and pulls her by 
the hair off the stage. 


M. Chamont, who still remembers his dream, and the old witch he had 
met, comes with great gravity to ask his sister an account of the 
consummation of her marriage. The poor woman owns that her husband, 
after having passed the night with her in raptures, had dragged her about by 
the hair upon the floor. 

This Chamont, who is not to be trifled with, goes in quest of the father 
— who by the by had been taken ill during the representation of the tragedy, 
through his great age — he speaks to him in the same tone that he had 
before used to the chaplain; “Do you know,” says he, “that your son 
Castalio has married my sister?” “I am sorry for it,” answers the good man. 
“How! sorry for it!” says Chamont; “by God there’s not a nobleman that 
might not be proud to marry my sister; but damn me he has used her ill; 
either teach him manners, or I’|l set your house on fire.” “Well, well, Ill do 
you justice; farewell, my dear boy,” says Acasto. 

The poor father goes in quest of his son Castalio, in order to examine 
him with regard to what had passed; whilst he is in conversation with him, 
Polydore is desirous of knowing how Monimia was, after having passed the 
night with him; he thinks he had only enjoyed his brother’s mistress in 
virtue of the permission he had received from him: this discourse makes 
Monimia begin to suspect her mistake; in fine, Polydore owns that he had 
enjoyed her; Monimia faints away, and recovers her senses only to abandon 
herself to the transports of despair. 

If such a subject, such language, and such manners, disgust persons of 
taste all over Europe, they ought to excuse the author: he never so much as 
suspected that there was anything extravagant in his piece: he dedicates it to 
the duchess of Cleveland with the simplicity and want of art with which he 
wrote it; he congratulates that lady upon having had two children by 
Charles II. 


SHORT REFLECTIONS. 


We are fully sensible how much the Monimia of Racine in “Mithridates” is 
inferior to the Monimia of Mr. Thomas Otway; it is the same author who 
wrote “Venice Preserved”; it is a pity this “Venice Preserved” has not been 
translated with exactness; we are deprived of a senator who bites the legs of 
his mistress, who plays the dog, who barks, and is whipped out of doors; we 
should likewise have had the pleasure of seeing a scaffold, a wheel, a priest 
who comes to exhort Captain Pierre at his execution, and who is abused and 
bidden to go about his business by the latter; there are many other strokes of 
this nature, which the translator has omitted in compliance with our false 
delicacy. 

We cannot sufficiently lament that the translator has, with the same 
cruelty, deprived us of the finest scenes of Shakespeare’s “Othello.” With 
what pleasure should we have seen the first scene at Venice, and the last at 
Cyprus! First of all, a Moor runs away with the daughter of a senator: Iago, 
the Moor’s officer, runs to the window of the father’s house; the father 
appears in his shirt at the window. “Zounds,” says he, “put on your clothes; 
a black ram has got upon your white ewe; come, come, rise and come 
down, or the devil will make you a grandsire.” 

Senator. 

— “What’s the matter, what would you be at? Are you a mad man?” 

Iago. 

— “Zounds, sir, are you one of those who would not serve God if the 
devil forbade them? We are come to do you a service, and you take us for 
ruffians; I tell you your daughter will be covered by a Barbary horse; your 
grandchildren will neigh after you, and African nags will be your cousins— 
german.” 

Senator. 

— “What profane rogue talks to me at this rate?” 

Iago. 

— “Know that your daughter Desdemona and the Moor Othello now 
make the beast with two backs.” 

This same Iago accompanies to Cyprus the Moor Othello and the lady 
Desdemona, whom the senate of Venice kindly grants, in spite of the father, 
for a wife to the Moor, whom they appoint governor of Cyprus. 


Scarcely have they arrived in that island, when Iago undertakes to make 
the Moor jealous of his wife, and to inspire him with a suspicion of her 
fidelity. The Moor begins to feel some inquietude, he makes the following 
reflections. “After all,” says he, “what sense had I of the pleasure that others 
had given her, and of her debauchery? I did not see it, it did not hurt me; I 
Slept as well as usual. When a thing has been stolen from us of which we 
had no occasion, if we are ignorant of the theft, we have lost nothing. I had 
been happy if the whole army, and even the pioneers, had enjoyed her, so as 
I had known nothing of the matter. Oh no — farewell all content — 
farewell the plumed troops, farewell the proud war that makes a virtue of 
ambition; farewell the neighing steeds and the shrill trumpets; the fife that 
pierces the ear, and the drum that excites the courage, the royal banner; and 
all the rank, pride, pomp, and various circumstances of glorious war; and 
you, you mortal engines, whose rude throats imitate those of the immortal 
Jupiter; farewell, Othello has now no occupation.” 

This is another of the admirable passages distinguished by Pope’s 
commas. 

Iago. 

— “Ts it possible, my lord?” 

Othello (taking him by the throat). 

— “Villain, prove that my wife’s a whore, give me an ocular proof of it; 
or by the worth of the eternal soul of man, it would have been better for 
you, you had been born a dog.” 

Iago. 

— “This office by no means pleases me; but since I have gone so far 
through pure honesty and friendship for you, I will proceed. I lay the other 
night with your lieutenant Cassio; and could not sleep for the toothache. 
You cannot but know that there are people so loose of soul, that in their 
sleep they talk of their affairs; Cassio is one of these: he said in his sleep, 
‘Dear Desdemona, let us be careful, let us hide our loves.’ In speaking, he 
took me by the hand, he patted me, he cried, ‘Oh, charming creature!’ he 
kissed me with transport, as if he had by the roots torn up kisses planted 
upon my lips, he put his thighs upon my legs, he sighed, he breathed short, 
he kissed me, he cried out, ‘Cursed fate which has given you to the Moor!’” 

Upon these proofs, so very decently related, and the handkerchief of 
Othello, which Cassio had found by accident, the Moorish general strangles 
his wife in her bed; but he kisses her before he puts her to death. “Come,” 


says he, “die, thou whore.” “Ah, kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night,” 
says she. “Wretch, if you stir,” cries he. “Give me but one half hour,” says 
she. “No,” answers he. “After that I will delay you no longer; let me at least 
Say my prayers,” says she. “No, it is too late,” answers Othello. He strangles 
her; and Desdemona, after she is strangled, cries out that she is innocent. 


When Desdemona is dead, the senate recalls Othello: he is seized in 
order to be carried to Venice to take his trial. “Hold,” says he, “a word or 
two. Tell the senate, that one day at Aleppo I found a turbaned Turk, who 
beat a Venetian, and made a jest of the republic; I took by the beard, the 
circumcised dog, and smote him thus.” At these words he stabs himself. 

A French translator, who has given us sketches of several English pieces, 
and among others, of the “Moor of Venice,” partly in verse, partly in prose, 
has not translated any of these important passages which we have laid 
before our readers; he makes Othello express himself thus: 


L’art n’est pas fait pour moi; c’est un fard que je hais, 
Dites leur qu’ Othello plus amoureux que sage, 
Quoique époux adoré, jaloux jusques a la rage, 
Trompé par un esclave, aveuglé par |’ erreur 

Immola son épouse, & se per¢a le coeur. 


Art I detest, I all disguise abhor. 

Say that Othello, more in love than wise, 
Imposed on by a slave, with error blind, 
Murdered his wife, then pierced his guilty breast. 


There is not a word of this in the original; “l’art n’est pas fait pour moi,” 
is taken from the tragedy of “Zaire,” but the rest is not. 

The reader now has it in his power to decide the dispute for pre— 
eminence between the tragedies of London and Paris. 


THE SEVERAL REVOLUTIONS IN THE 
TRAGIC ART. 


Who would think that the tragic art is partly due to Minos? If one of the 
infernal judges is the inventor of this species of poetry, it is no wonder it 
should be of a nature somewhat gloomy: a more gay origin is, generally 
speaking, assigned to it. Thespis and other drunkards are thought to have 
introduced this show among the Greeks at the time of vintage; but if we 
may credit what Plato says in his dialogue, entitled “Minos,” there were 
dramatic pieces played during the reign of this prince. Thespis carried his 
actors about in a cart. But in Crete and other countries, long before the age 
of Thespis, actors performed only in the temples. Tragedy, at its first 
invention, was consecrated to the gods; hence the hymns of the chorus 
almost always turn upon the praises of the gods in the tragedies of 
A‘schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. A poet was not permitted to present 
the public with a piece till he was forty years of age; they were called 
“Tragedidaskaloi” — doctors in tragedy. Their works were represented only 
at the time of the great festivals; the money spent by the public upon these 
spectacles was a sacred treasure. 

Eubulus, or Eubolis, or Ebylys, made a law to punish with death 
whoever should propose applying this money to profane purposes. For this 
reason Demosthenes, in his second “Olynthiac,” uses so much caution and 
address in order to engage the Athenians to spend this money in the war 
against Philip; it is much the same thing as if an attempt should be made in 
Italy to pay soldiers with the treasure of our Lady of Loretto. 

These public diversions were, among the Greeks, connected with their 
religious ceremonies. It is well known that among the Egyptians, songs, 
dances and representations made an essential part of the ceremonies reputed 
sacred. The Jews borrowed these customs from the Egyptians, as every 
ignorant and barbarous nation endeavors to imitate its learned and polite 
neighbors; hence those Jewish festivals, those dances of priests before the 
ark, those trumpets, those hymns, and so many other ceremonies entirely 
Egyptian. 

This is not all; the truly great tragedies, the awful and terrible 
representations were sacred mysteries which were celebrated in the greatest 


temples of the earth in the presence of the initiated alone; there the habits, 
the decorations, and the machines, were adapted to the subject, and the 
subject related to the present life as well as to that which is to come. 

At first it was a great chorus, at the head of which was the hierophant: 
“Prepare,” cried he, “to see with the eyes of the soul, the governor of the 
universe. He is single, he is alone self—existent, and all other beings owe 
their existence to him; he extends his power and his works everywhere; he 
sees all things; he cannot be seen by mortals.” 

This strophe was repeated by the chorus; silence was kept for some time 
after; this was a true prologue. The piece began by darkness spread over the 
theatre; actors appeared by the feeble glimmering of a lamp; they wandered 
upon mountains, and descended into caves; they hit one another; they 
marched like wild people; their discourse and their gestures expressed the 
uncertainty of human conduct and all the errors of our lives. The scene 
changed; hell appeared in all its horror; criminals confessed their crimes, 
and acknowledged the justice of divine vengeance. Of this Virgil gives an 
admirable detail, in the sixth book of his “A‘neid,” which is nothing else 
than a description of the mysteries; and this proves that he is not in the 
wrong in putting these words in the mouth of Phlegias: 

Be just, ye mortals, and the gods revere. 

The fool in “Scarron” makes a mistake when he says: 

This was indeed said very well, 

But what’s advice, when given in hell? 

It was of use to the spectators. At last the Elysian fields, inhabited by the 
just, were seen: they sang the goodness of God, of one true God the 
architect of the universe; they instructed the spectators in all their duties. In 
this manner Stobeus speaks of these sublime exhibitions of which some 
faint traces are to be found in the scattered fragments of antiquity. 

Among the Romans, comedy was admitted after the first Punic war, in 
order to accomplish a vow which was made in order to avert a plague, and 
to appease the gods, as Livy informs us in his seventh book. It was a very 
solemn act of religion. The pieces of Livius Andronicus made a part of the 
holy ceremony of the secular games. There never was a theatre without 
images of the gods and altars. 

The Christians regarded the Pagan ceremonies with the same horror as 
the Jews, though they retained some of them. The first Fathers of the 
Church were desirous of separating the Christians from the Gentiles in 


every respect; they declaimed loudly against exhibitions. The theatre, which 
was the place of residence of the inferior divinities of the ancients, appeared 
to them the devil’s empire. Tertullian, the African, says, in his book 
concerning theatrical exhibitions, that “The devil raises actors upon buskins 
to give the lie to Jesus Christ, who has declared that no man can add a cubit 
to his stature.” St. Gregory of Nazianzen opened a Christian theatre, as we 
are told by Sozomenus; one St. Apollinarius did as much; it is Sozomenus 
who informs us of this in his ecclesiastical history. The subjects of these 
pieces were taken from the Old and New Testaments; it seems highly 
probable that a tradition concerning these theatrical performances gave rise 
to the mysteries which were for some time represented almost all over 
Europe. 

Castelvetro assures us, in his “Treatise upon Poetry,” that the passion of 
Jesus Christ was played from time immemorial throughout all Italy. We 
imitated these representations of the Italians, from whom we derive every 
art; and we began to imitate them very late; as we have done in all the 
liberal as well as the mechanical arts. 

We did not begin these exercises till about the fourteenth century: the 
citizens of Paris made their first essays at St. Maur. The mysteries were 
represented at Paris upon the entry of Charles VI., in 1380. 

It is generally thought that these were scandalous exhibitions, indecent 
pleasantries upon the mysteries of our holy religion, upon our Saviour’s 
being born in a stable, upon the ox and the ass, upon the star that guided the 
three kings, upon those kings themselves, upon the jealousy of Joseph, etc. 
We may form a judgment of this from our Christian gambols, which are 
pleasantries as comic as blamable, and improper upon all these ineffable 
events. Almost everybody has heard of the verses with which one of these 
tragedies concerning the Passion begins: 


Matthieu! Plait—il Dieu? 
Prends ton é€pieu. 
Prendrai—je aussi mon épée? 
Oui & suis—moi en Galilée. 


Matthew! Thy will God let me know! 
Take up your staff without delay. 
Shall I not take my sword also? 


Do, and to Galilee take thy way. 


It is said, that in the tragedy of “The Resurrection,” an angel speaks to 
God the Father in terms that are absolutely blasphemous. 

There is not a word of this in the mysterious pieces which have reached 
our times; these works were, for the most part, extremely serious; there was 
nothing worthy of censure in them, but the uncouth language spoken in 
those days; they consisted of the Holy Scripture reduced to dialogues, and 
represented in actions; in them, choruses sang the praises of God: there was 
more pomp and magnificence of decoration upon the stage than was ever 
seen by us; the city company consisted of more than a hundred actors, 
exclusive of attendants, servants, and scene—drawers: accordingly the house 
was crowded, and a single box, for the time of Lent, was hired for twenty 
crowns, even before the establishment of the Hétel de Bourgogne. This 
appears from the register of the Parliament of Paris for the year 1541. 

Preachers complained that their sermons were no longer frequented, for 
the monologue was always jealous of the dialogue: the sermons were very 
far from being as decent as the dramatic pieces of those ages: those who 
desire to be convinced of this need only read the sermons of Menot, and of 
all his contemporaries. 

In 1541, however, the attorney—general, by his requisition of November 
9, maintains, in Article ii, that “Sermons are much more decent than 
mysteries, as they are preached by divines, of learning and knowledge; 
whereas the acts are exhibited by illiterate persons.” 

Without entering into any longer detail upon the mysteries, and the moral 
pieces that succeeded them, it will be sufficient to say that the Italians, who 
first exhibited these plays, were the first who relinquished them: Cardinal 
Bibiena, Pope Leo X., and Archbishop Trissino, restored the theatre of the 
Greeks as far as they were able; there was not then an insolent pedant to be 
found, who had the impudence to think he could brand the art of Sophocles, 
which the popes themselves had undertaken to revive in Rome. 

The city of Vicenza, in 1514, was at a vast expense to represent the first 
tragedy that had been seen in Rome since the downfall of the empire; it was 
played in the town house, and spectators attended from the extremities of 
Italy. The piece is the work of Archbishop Trissino; it is noble, regular, and 
written with purity of language; it has choruses; the spirit of antiquity 
breathes through it; the author may, however, be reproached for his prolix 


declamation, his want of intrigue, and languor; these were the faults of the 
Greeks; he copied them too much in their faults, but he attained to some of 
their excellencies. Two years after, Pope Leo X. caused the “Rosamonda” of 
Rucellai to be represented at Florence, with a magnificence greatly 
surpassing that of Vicenza. Italy was divided between Rucellai and Trissino. 

Comedy rose long before by the genius of Cardinal Bibiena, who gave 
the “Calandra” in 1482. After him came the comedies of the immortal 
Ariosto, then the famous “Mandragora” of Machiavelli; in fine, the taste for 
pastoral prevailed. The “Aminta” of Tasso had the success it deserved, and 
the “Pastor Fido” had still greater. A hundred passages of the “Pastor Fido” 
formerly were, and still are, known by heart all over Europe; they will pass 
to the latest posterity. Nothing is really excellent but what all nations 
acknowledge to be so; that people is to be pitied that is single in admiring 
its music, its painting, its eloquence, or its poetry. 


While the “Pastor Fido” charmed all Europe, while whole scenes of it 
were repeated everywhere, while it was translated into all the languages of 
Europe, in what a state were polite literature and the theatres in other 
countries! They were in the same state in which we were all, that is, in a 
state of barbarism. The Spaniards had their autos sacramentales, that is, 
their sacramental acts. Lope de Vega, a genius worthy to be the reformer of 
that age, was subdued by his age: he says that, in order to please, he is 
under the necessity of locking up ancient authors of merit, lest they should 
reproach him with his absurdities; in one of his best pieces, entitled “Don 
Raymond,” this Don Raymond, son of the king of Navarre, is disguised like 
a Clown; the Infanta of Leon, his mistress, is disguised like a faggot—maker; 
a prince of Leon like a pilgrim. The scene is partly laid at a public house. 

With regard to the French, what were their favorite books and theatrical 
exhibitions? “Garagantua’s Chapter upon Bum-—fodder,” the “Oracle of the 
Bottle,” and the pieces of “Christian and Hardy.” Seventy-two years passed 
from the time of Jodelle, who, in the reign of Henry II., had made a vain 
attempt to revive the art of the Greeks, without anything supportable being 
once produced by the French: at last, Mairet, gentleman to the duke of 
Montmorency, after having long struggled with the depraved taste of his 
age, composed his tragedy of “Sophonisba,” which has not the least 
resemblance to that of Archbishop Trissino. It is somewhat singular that the 
revival of the theatre, and of the rules of dramatic poetry, should begin both 


in Italy and France by a piece entitled “Sophonisba.” This piece of Mairet’s 
is the first we have in which the three unities are not violated; it served as a 
model to most of the tragedies which were written afterward; it was played 
in 1629, a little before Corneille began to cultivate tragedy; and it was so 
well liked, notwithstanding its faults, that the piece which Corneille 
afterward wrote upon the same subject had no success; therefore that of 
Mairet opened the true career of tragedy, into which Rotrou entered, and 
this poet surpassed his master: his tragedy of “Wenceslaus” is still played; it 
is indeed a very faulty piece, but the first scene of it, and almost all the 
fourth act, are masterpieces. 

Corneille afterward made his appearance; his “Médée,” which is merely 
declamatory, had some success; but “Le Cid,” an imitation of a Spanish 
tragedy, was the first piece whose reputation was extended beyond France, 
and that obtained all suffrages, except those of Cardinal Richelieu and 
Scudéri. Everybody knows to what pitch of sublimity Corneille soared in 
the fine scenes of the “Horace” and “Cinna” in the characters of Cornelia 
and Severus, and in the fifth act of “Rodogune.” If “Médée,” “Pertharite,” 
“Théodore,” “CEdipe,” “Bérénice,” “Suréna,” “Otho,” “Sophonisbe,” 
“Pulcherie,” “Agésilas,” “Attila,” “Don Sanche,” and the “Golden Fleece,” 
were altogether unworthy of him; his fine pieces, and the admirable 
Passages scattered up and down in the indifferent ones, will cause him to be 
always justly considered as the father of tragedy. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of the poet who rivalled and even 
surpassed this great man when his genius began to decline. Authors were 
then no longer allowed to neglect language and the art of versification in 
their tragedies; and whatever was not written with the elegance of Racine 
was despised. 

It is true, we have been reproached, and not without reason, that our 
theatre was an eternal school of gallantry, and of a sort of coquetry which 
has in it nothing of a tragic nature. Corneille has been justly censured for 
having made Theseus and Dirce talk of love during the time of the plague; 
for having put little ridiculous pieces of coquetry in the mouth of Cleopatra; 
and finally, for having almost always treated love in an unaffecting manner 
in his works, without ever making it a strong passion, except in the frenzy 
of Camilla, and the tender scenes of “Le Cid” which he borrowed from 
Guillem de Castro and embellished. The elegant Racine was not reproached 
with insipid courtship and low expressions; but it was soon perceived that 


almost all his pieces, as well as those of succeeding authors, contained a 
declaration of love, a quarrel, a reconciliation, and a scene of jealousy. It 
has been asserted that this uniformity of little unaffecting intrigues would 
have greatly debased the tragedies of this amiable poet, if he had not known 
how to conceal this defect by all the charms of poetry, the graces of diction, 
the sweetness of a soft eloquence, and all the resources of art. 

Among the striking beauties of our theatre there was another concealed 
defect which was not perceived, because the public could not of itself have 
ideas superior to those of these great masters. This defect was first taken 
notice of by St. Evremond; he says that our pieces do not make an 
impression sufficiently strong; that what should excite compassion causes at 
most only tenderness; that emotion holds the place of agitation, 
astonishment of horror; and that our sentiments are almost always defective 
in the profound. 

It must be acknowledged that St. Evremond has laid his finger upon the 
secret wound of the French theatre; critics may talk ever so much of St. 
Evremond’s being the author of the wretched comedy of “Sir Politic 
Wou’d—be,” and of that of the opera; that his little poems, written for the 
amusement of company, are the most insipid of any extant in our language, 
that he only piddled with phrases; notwithstanding all this, an author 
entirely destitute of genius may have considerable penetration and taste. He, 
doubtless, showed a very just taste when he thus discovered the cause why 
most of our pieces are so languishing. 

We have almost always wanted a degree of warmth; every other quality 
we possess. The source of this languor, of this weak monotony, was partly 
that little spirit of gallantry then so dear to courtiers and to women, which 
converted tragedy into conversations in the spirit of those of Clelia. Other 
tragedies were sometimes long political debates; these have spoiled 
“Sertorius,” rendered “Othon” altogether insipid, and have made “Suréna” 
and “Attila” quite insupportable. But another reason prevented authors from 
employing much of the pathetic upon the stage, and made it impossible for 
an action represented to be completely tragic; this was the construction of 
the theatre and the narrowness of the place of exhibition. Our theatres were, 
in comparison with those of the Greeks and Romans, what our market— 
places, our Greve, and our little village fountains, to which water carriers 
repair to fill their pails, are in comparison with the aqueducts, the fountains 
of Agrippa, the Forum Trajani, the Coliseum and the Capitol. 


Our theatres deserved excommunication, no doubt, when buffoons hired 
a tennis court to play “Cinna” upon boards, and when these ignorant 
creatures, dressed like mountebanks, impersonated Cesar and Augustus in 
full—bottomed wigs and laced hats. 

The stage was then altogether low and despicable. Comedians had a 
patent, they bought a tennis—court, they formed a company as merchants 
form a society. This was not the theatre of Pericles. What could they 
perform upon about a score of boards loaded with spectators? What pomp 
or magnificence could entertain the eye? What grand theatrical action could 
be carried into execution? What liberty could the imagination of the poet 
enjoy? There was a necessity for pieces to consist of long narratives; a 
dramatic piece was rather a concatenation of conversations than an action. 
Every performer was desirous of shining in a long soliloquy; they rejected a 
piece that was without such; Corneille was obliged to open his tragedy of 
“Cinna” with Emilia’s unnecessary soliloquy, which is now omitted. 

This form excluded all theatrical action, all emphatic expressions of the 
passions, those striking pictures of human misery, those terrible and 
affecting strokes which tear the heart; it was only touched by the poet, it 
should have been torn. Declamation, which, till the time of Mademoiselle 
Le Couvreur was a measured recitative, a noted song in a manner, 
obstructed still more those outbursts of nature which are represented by a 
word, by an attitude, by silence, by a cry which escapes in the anguish of 
grief. These strokes were first made known to us by Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil, when, in “Mérope,” with distracted eyes and a broken voice, she, 
raising her trembling hand, prepared to sacrifice her own son; when Narbas 
stopped her; when, letting her dagger fall, she was seen to faint away in the 
arms of her women; when she started from this momentary death with the 
transports of a mother, and when afterward, darting forward to Poliphontes 
and crossing the stage in an instant, she, with tears in her eyes, a face as 
pale as death, thick sobs and arms extended, cried out, “Barbare, il est mon 
fils.” “Wretch, he is my son.” We have seen Baron; his deportment was 
noble and becoming, but that was his whole excellence. Mademoiselle La 
Couvreur had grace, just expression, simplicity, truth and dignity, combined 
with ease; but for the grand pathos of action, we saw the first instance of it 
in Mademoiselle Dumesnil. 

Something still superior, if possible, we have seen in Mademoiselle 
Clairon, and the player who takes the part of Tancred in the third act of the 


piece of that name, and at the end of the fifth; souls were never agitated by 
such violent emotions, never were tears shed in greater abundance. The 
perfection of the player’s art showed itself upon those two occasions with a 
force, of which, till then, we had no idea; and Mademoiselle Clairon must 
be allowed to have surpassed all the painters in the kingdom. 

If in the fourth act of “Mahomet” there had been young players who 
could form themselves upon this great model, a Seid who could be at once 
enthusiastic and tender, fierce through fanaticism, humane by nature, who 
knew how to shudder and to weep; a Palmira animated, compassionate, 
terrified, trembling at the crime she is going to commit; who could feel 
horror, repentance and despair at the moment the crime is committed; a 
father, truly so, who should appear to have the bowels, the voice, and the 
deportment of a father; a father, who should acknowledge his two children 
in his two murderers, who should embrace them, shedding tears with his 
blood; who should mix his tears with those of his children, who should rise 
to clasp them in his arms, who should fall back and throw himself upon 
them; in fine, if there was everything that the natural horror of death can 
furnish a picture with, this situation would even surpass those already 
mentioned. 


It is but a few years since players have ventured to be what they should 
be, that is, living pictures; before they declaimed. We know, and the public 
knows it better than we do, that poets should not be too lavish of those 
terrible and shocking actions which make the greatest impression when they 
are well introduced and properly managed, but are quite impertinent when 
they have no relation to the subject. A piece badly written, whose plot is 
badly unravelled, obscure, laden with incredible incidents, which has no 
other merit but that which pantomime and decorations bestow upon it, is a 
disgusting monster. 

Place a tomb in “Sémiramis,” dare to make the ghost of Ninus appear, let 
Ninias come out of that tomb with his arms stained with his mother’s blood; 
all that will be allowed you. Respect for antiquity, mythology, the majesty 
of the subject, the heinousness of the crime, something gloomy and terrible, 
which breathes through that tragedy from its very opening, carry the 
spectator, in imagination, far from his age and country; but do not often take 
such liberties, let them be rare and let them be indispensable; if they are idly 
lavished, they will make spectators laugh. 


The abuse of theatrical action may make tragedy become barbarous. 
What is then to be done? We should cautiously avoid all rocks; but as it is 
easier to make a fine decoration than a fine scene, and to direct performers 
what attitudes to assume than to write well, it is probable that authors will 
spoil tragedy while they think they are bringing it to perfection. 


PARALLEL BETWEEN HORACE, BOILEAU, 
AND POPE. 


The Encyclopedic Journal, one of the most curious and instructive of 
Europe, gives us an account of a parallel between Horace, Boileau, and 
Pope, written in England; it mentions the verses addressed to the king of 
Prussia, in which Pope is preferred to the French as well as the Roman poet. 


Quelques traits échappéz d’une utile morale 
Dans leurs picquans é€crits brillent par intervalle; 
Mais Pope approfondit ce qu’ils ont effleuré: 
D’un esprit plus hardi, d’un pas plus assuré 

Il porta le flambeau dans |’abime de |’ étre; 

Et ’homme avec lui seul apprit 4 se connoitre. 


Oft with instructive and with moral lines, 
Brightly each finished composition shines; 

But Pope, possessed of genius more profound, 
What lightly they skimmed over knew to sound, 
Light in the abyss of being first he brought; 
And man by him to know himself was taught. 


These lines are to be found at the beginning of the poem upon the “Law 
of Nature”; a work at once philosophical and moral, in which poetry 
reassumes its first intention, namely, that of teaching virtue, the love of our 
neighbor, and indulgence; and in which the author explains the principles of 
that universal law which God has implanted in all our hearts. We agree with 
the author that the “Essay on Man” of the celebrated Pope is an excellent 
work, and that neither Horace, Boileau, nor any other poet, has produced 
anything of the kind. Rousseau is the first who made an attempt somewhat 
similar, in a poem entitled “Nobody Knows Why; an Allegory”; he does his 
best to explain the system of Plato; but how weak and languishing is that 
work! It is neither poetry nor philosophy; there is neither proof nor painting 
in it. 


Gods and immortals by thy fire inflamed, 

By the same spirit differently framed; 

Thy power endued them, whom it could create 
With a more lively or less subtle heat, 

Just as the bodies are more quick or slow, 
Placed to retard the fires that from them flow; 
Thus by light placed in a gradation due, 

Great king, to fill the mighty void you knew, 
That mighty void which Reason’s eye can see 
“Twixt men and gods, betwixt the gods and thee 
When in that work with every wonder fraught, 
Complete was made the image of thy thought; 
Heaven with the presence of the gods was graced, 
And man on this terrestrial ball was placed; 
Who, like the equator’s circle stands between 
The world that’s visible and that unseen. 


It is no wonder such a poem should have lain in oblivion; it is, as appears 
by this quotation, a heap of fustian, consisting of improper terms, a 
concatenation of unmeaning epithets in dry and rugged prose, which the 
author has turned into rhyme. 

Very different from this is Pope’s “Essay on Man”; poetry never 
presented so many great ideas in so few words. It is the plan of Lords 
Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, carried into execution by the most 
consummate artist; accordingly it is translated into almost all the languages 
of Europe. We do not enter into the question whether this complete 
performance is orthodox; whether even its boldness has not in some 
measure contributed to its extraordinary sale; whether it does not sap the 
foundation of the Christian religion, by endeavoring to prove that things are 
exactly in the state in which they should be; and whether this system does 
not overturn the dogma of the fall and the Holy Scriptures. We do not 
profess theology; we leave it to those who do to refute Pope, Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, Leibnitz, and other great men; we confine ourselves entirely 
to philosophy and poetry. We presume, with a view of being instructed, to 
ask how we are to understand this line, 

All partial evil universal good. 


It is a strange universal good that is composed of the sufferings of each 
individual! Let him that is able understand this. Did Bolingbroke well 
understand himself when he digested this system? What is the meaning of 
this maxim? “Whatever is, is right.” Is it true with regard to us? Doubtless it 
is not. Is it true with regard to God? It is certain that God does not suffer by 
our ills. What, then, is at the bottom of this Platonic reverie? It is a chaos, 
like all other systems, but it has been adorned with diamonds. 

With regard to the other epistles of Pope, which admit of comparison 
with those of Horace and Boileau, I would gladly ask, if these two authors, 
in their satires, ever had recourse to the weapons of which Pope has made 
use. His polite treatment of Lord Harvey, one of the most amiable men in 
England, is somewhat extraordinary; this is the passage word for word: 


Let Sporus tremble! what, that thing of silk? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk? 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel? 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 

Yet let me slap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys: 
So well—bred Spaniards civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns or politics, or tales or lies, 

In spite of smut, or rhymes or blasphemies: 
His wit all see-saw between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis: 
Amphibious thing, not acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart; 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 


Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have expressed, 

A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. 


It is true, Pope is discreet enough not to name the lord that he 
characterizes; he good—naturedly calls him Sporus, which was the name of 
an infamous prostitute of Nero’s; take notice too, that most of these 
invectives are levelled at the person of Lord Harvey, and that Pope goes so 
far as to reproach him with its gracefulness. When we take into 
consideration that he was a little ill-shaped man, deformed both before and 
behind, who spoke thus, we have a striking instance of the blindness of 
anger and self—love. 

Readers may very likely ask, whether it was Pope or one of the chairmen 
who carried him that wrote these lines. This bears no resemblance to the 
style of Boileau. May we not justly conclude that politeness and decency 
vary in different countries? 

To render this difference, which nature and art have made between two 
neighboring nations, still more evident, if possible, let us cast our eyes upon 
a literal translation of a passage in the “Dunciad”; it is in the second book. 
Dulness had offered a prize for whichever of her favorites should conquer 
the rest at a race. Two London booksellers are competitors for the prize; one 
is Lintot, who is somewhat corpulent; the other was Curl, a man rather 
lighter than his antagonist: they run, and this was the consequence: 


Full in the middle way there stood a lake, 

Which Curl’s Corinna chanced that morn to make: 
(Such was her wont at early dawn to drop 

Her evening cates before his neighbor’s shop.) 
Here fortuned Curl to slide; loud shout the band, 
And Bernard, Bernard, rings through all the Strand. 
Obscene with filth the miscreant lies bewrayed, 
Fallen in the plash his wickedness had laid. 


The picture of Indolence, in “Le Lutrin,” is of another kind; but we are 
told that tastes are not to be disputed. 


Another conclusion which we will venture to draw from the comparison 
of little detached poems with great poems, such as the epic and tragedy, is 
that they should have their proper rank assigned them. I cannot conceive 
how an epistle or an ode can be compared to a dramatic piece of merit. Let 
an epistle, or what is still more easy to compose, a satire, or what is often 
insipid enough, an ode, be as well written as a tragedy, there is a hundred 
times more merit in the composition of the latter, and more pleasure in 
seeing it, than in transcribing or reading commonplace morality; I say 
commonplace morality; for all that can be said upon moral subjects has 
been said already. A good moral epistle teaches us nothing; a well—written 
ode still less; it may at best amuse those who have a taste for poetry about a 
quarter of an hour; but to create a subject, to invent an intricate intrigue, and 
unravel it; to give each person of the drama his proper character, and to 
support it; to contrive that none of them should enter or make their exits 
without a reason visible to all the spectators; never to leave the stage empty; 
to make everyone say what he should say, with elevation but without 
bombast, with simplicity free from meanness; to compose fine verse which 
does not discover the poet, but is such as the person who speaks might 
make if he spoke in verse; this is part of the duty which every author of a 
tragedy must discharge, upon pain of not succeeding among us. And when 
he has accomplished all this, he has hitherto done nothing. “Esther” is a 
piece in which all these conditions are fulfilled; but when it was acted upon 
the stage, the audience could not endure the representation. A poet should, 
as it were, hold the hearts of spectators in his hand; he should force tears 
from the most insensible; he should wring the most obdurate hearts: without 
terror and pity, tragedy has no existence; and even though you should excite 
both pity and terror, if with these advantages you fail in the observance of 
other laws, if your verse is not excellent, you are only a middling writer 
who have treated a well—chosen subject. 

How difficult is a tragedy, and how easy is an epistle or a satire! Who 
then could presume to place in the same class a Racine and a Boileau? Who 
can esteem a portrait painter as much as a Raphael? Can a head by 
Rembrandt be compared to the picture of the Transfiguration, or that of the 
Marriage at Cana? 

We are well aware that most of the epistles of Boileau are fine, and that 
they have truth for their foundation, without which nothing is supportable; 
but with regard to the epistles of Rousseau, what falsehoods are there in the 


subjects, what contortions in the style! how frequently do they excite 
disgust and indignation! What is the meaning of his epistle to Marot, in 
which he attempts to prove that fools only are wicked? How ridiculous is 
this paradox! 

Were Sulla, Catiline, Cesar, Tiberius, and even Nero, fools? Was the 
famous duke of Borgia a fool? Need we seek for examples in ancient 
history? Besides, who can bear the harsh and constrained manner in which 
this false notion is expressed? 

Though sometimes that a knave has wit men say, 


The matter with attention duly weigh, 
You'll find he has its covering alone, 
And that a mask his folly keeps unknown. 


The covering of wit! Good God! was it thus Boileau wrote? Who can 
endure the epistle to the duke de Noailles, which he has in his latter editions 
christened, “An Epistle to the Count of C—” 


Though birth and fame in you combine, 
With titles and with power to shine, 
Although your house on every side 

Is with high honors dignified, 

You are not by those trifles raised, 

Tis not for these that you are praised. 


This wretched burlesque, this impertinent mixture of the jargon of the 
sixteenth century and of the language spoken at present, a mixture held in 
such contempt by persons of taste, cannot procure the prize for a subject 
which of itself teaches nothing, means nothing, and is neither useful nor 
entertaining. 

The grand defect which we meet with in all the works of this author is, 
that we never meet with our own resemblance in his paintings; we in them 
see nothing which renders man dear to himself, to use the expression of 
Horace; nothing pleasing, nothing agreeable. This gloomy writer never once 
spoke to the heart. Most of his epistles turn upon himself, upon his quarrels 
with his enemies; the public is no way interested in his pitiful concerns; 


they mind his verses against La Motte no more than his “Rocks of 
Salisbury”; what is it to them that among those rugged rocks, 

Rocks to that place by magic brought, 

There seven were with such art wrought, 

That they a gate most perfect made, 

Where nature force of art displayed; 

But this was all, for vain it were 

To look for towers or castle there. 

Can these shocking lines, and this wretched subject, come in competition 
with the worst tragedy extant? We are overstocked with poetry: a 
commodity too common is become a drug. The rule of “ne quid nimis”; 
“not too much,” takes place here. The poetry of the theatre, where the 
nation assembles, is almost the only sort that interests us nowadays; yet new 
dramatic poems should not be exhibited too often: 

For moderate use gives relish to delight. 


A DISCOURSE ON TRAGEDY. 


IN A LETTER TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


My Lord: — I have here dedicated a French work represented at Paris, to an 
English patron; not because there are not in my own country many men of 
distinguished parts and judgment, to whom I might have paid that 
compliment; but because the tragedy of Brutus is as it were a native of 
England. Your lordship may remember that when I retired to Wandsworth 
with my friend, Mr. Fakener, that worthy and virtuous citizen, I employed 
my leisure hours at his house in writing the first act of this piece in English 
prose, pretty nearly the same as it now stands in French verse. I mentioned 
it to your lordship several times, and we were both equally surprised that no 
Englishman had ever treated this subject, which seems peculiarly adapted to 
your theatre. You encouraged me to pursue a plan which would admit of 
such noble sentiments; permit me, therefore, my lord, to inscribe this work 
to your lordship, though not written in your own tongue; to you, my lord, 

Docte sermones utriusque lingue. 

you, who are able to instruct me in French as well as English; you, who 
at least have taught me to give my own language that force and energy, 
which freedom of thought can alone inspire; for the vigorous sentiments of 
the heart pass insensibly into our expressions, and he who thinks nobly will 
always speak so. 

I must own, my lord, on my return from England, where I had passed 
almost two years in the continual study of your language, I found myself at 
a loss when I set about a French tragedy. I was accustomed almost to think 
in English, and perceived that the French idioms did not present themselves 
to my imagination with that facility that they did formerly; it was like a 
rivulet, whose current had been turned another way; some time and pains 
were requisite to make it flow again in its proper channel. I began then to be 
convinced that to succeed in any art, we must cultivate it all our lives. 

What deterred me more than anything from works of this kind were the 
severe rules of our poetry, and the slavery of rhyme. I regretted that happy 
liberty which you enjoy of writing tragedy in blank verse; of lengthening 
out, of shortening almost all your words; of running one verse into another; 
and, upon occasion, coining new expressions; which are generally adopted, 


if they sound well, and are useful, and intelligible. “An English poet,” said 
I, “is a freeman, who can subject his language to his genius; while the 
Frenchman is a slave to rhyme, obliged sometimes to make four verses to 
express a sentiment that an Englishman can give you in one.” An 
Englishman says what he will; a Frenchman only what he can. One runs 
along a large and open field, while the other walks in shackles, through a 
narrow and slippery road; but, in spite of all these reflections and 
complaints, we can never shake off the yoke of rhyme; it is absolutely 
essential to French poetry. Our language will not admit of inversions; nor 
our verses bear to be run one into another; our syllables can never produce a 
sensible harmony, by their long or short measures; our ce@suras, and a 
certain number of feet, would not be sufficient to distinguish prose from 
verse; rhyme is therefore indispensably necessary; besides, so many of our 
great masters, who have written in rhyme, such as Corneille, Racine, and 
Despréaux, have so accustomed our ears to this kind of harmony, that we 
could never bear any other; and I once more therefore insist upon it, that 
whoever can be absurd enough to shake off a burden which the great 
Corneille was obliged to carry, would be looked upon, and with great 
reason, not as a bold and enterprising genius, striking out into a new road, 
but as a weak and impotent writer, who had not strength to support himself 
in the old path. 

Some have attempted to give us tragedies in prose; but it is a thing 
which, I believe, can never succeed. Those who already have much, are 
seldom contented with a little; and he who says, “I come to lessen your 
pleasure,” will always be a very unwelcome guest to the public. If, in the 
midst of Paul Veronese or Rubens’ pictures, any one should come and place 
his sketches with a pencil, would he have any right to compare himself with 
those great artists? We are used at feasts to dancing and singing; would it be 
enough on these occasions merely for us to walk and speak, only under the 
pretence that we walked and spoke well, and that it was more easy, and 
more natural? 

It is probable that verse will always be made use of in tragedy, rhymed 
verse in ours. It is even to this constraint of rhyme, and the extreme severity 
of our versification, that we are indebted for the most excellent 
performances in our language. We require in our rhymes that they should 
never prejudice the sentiment; that they should never be trivial, nor labored; 
and are so rigorous as to expect the same purity, and the same exactness in 


verse, as in prose. We do not permit the least licence; we force our authors 
to carry all the chains without breaking one link, and at the same time to 
appear entirely free, and never acknowledge any as poets who have not 
fulfilled all these conditions. 

Such are the reasons why it is more easy to make a hundred verses in any 
other language than four in French. The example of Abbé Regnier— 
Desmarias, of the French Academy, and also of the Academy of La Crusca, 
is a sufficient proof of this. He translated “Anacreon” into Italian with great 
success; and yet his French verses, with few exceptions, are but very 
indifferent. It was nearly the same with Ménage. How many of our men of 
genius have made excellent Latin verses, and written others in their own 
language which were insufferable. 

Many disputes have I had in England about our versification: what 
reproaches have I heard from the learned bishop of Rochester for this 
childish constraint, which, he used to say, we ridiculously laid upon 
ourselves, out of mere wantonness and levity: but depend on it, my lord, the 
more a stranger knows of our language, the sooner will he reconcile himself 
to that rhyme which is at first so formidable to him. It is not only necessary 
to our tragedies, but is even an ornament to our comedies themselves. A 
good thing in verse is more easily retained: the various pictures of human 
life will be always more striking in verse — when a Frenchman says verse, 
he always means rhyme — and we have comedies in prose, by the 
celebrated Moliére, which we have been obliged to put into verse after his 
death, and which are never played but in their new dress. 

Not daring, therefore, my lord, to hazard on the French theatre that kind 
of verse which is used in Italy and in England, I have endeavored at least to 
transplant into our scene some of the beauties of yours; at the same time I 
am sufficiently satisfied, that the English theatre is extremely defective. I 
have heard you say you have not one good tragedy; but to make you 
amends, in those wild pieces which you have, there are some admirable 
scenes. Hitherto there has been wanting, in all the tragic authors of your 
nation, that purity, that regular conduct, that decorum in the action and 
style, and all those strokes of art which have established the reputation of 
the French theatre since the time of the great Comeille: though, at the same 
time, it must be acknowledged, that your most irregular pieces have very 
great merit with regard to the action. 


We have in France some tragedies in high repute, which are rather 
conversations than the representation of an event. An Italian author, in a 
letter on the theatres, writes thus to me: “Un cretico del nostro ‘Pastor Fido’ 
disso che quel componimento era un riassunto di bellissimi madrigali; 
credo, se vivesse, che direbbe delle tragedie Francese che sono un riassunto 
di belle elegie, e sontuosi epitalami.” 

I am afraid there is too much truth in what my Italian friend says; our 
excessive delicacy obliges us frequently to put into narration, what we 
would gladly have brought before the eyes of the spectator; but we are 
afraid to hazard on the scene new spectacles, before a people accustomed to 
turn into ridicule everything which they are not used to. 

The place where our comedies are acted, and the abuses which have 
crept into it, are another cause of that dryness which appears in some of our 
pieces. The benches on the stage, appropriated to the spectators, confine the 
scene, and make all action almost impracticable; and this is the reason why 
the decorations, so highly recommended by the ancients, are with us seldom 
well adapted to the piece: and above all, it prevents the actors from passing 
out of one apartment into the other in sight of the spectators; as was the 
sensible practice of the Greeks and Romans, to preserve at once unity of 
place and probability. 

How, for instance, could we dare, on our theatre, to bring on the ghost of 
Pompey, or the genius of Brutus, among a crowd of young fellows who 
seldom look upon the most serious things but with the view of showing 
their wit by a bon mot on the occasion? How could we produce before them 
the body of Marcus, and Cato, his father, crying out: 


Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country! 
Why mourn you thus? let not a private loss 
Afflict your hearts; ’tis Rome requires our tears; 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire, 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth 
And set the nations free. Rome is no more. 

O liberty! O virtue! O my country! 


This is what the late Mr. Addison took the liberty to do at London. This 
“Cato” was translated into Italian, and played in several parts of Italy: but if 
we were to hazard such a spectacle at Paris, you would hear the parterre 
roaring out, and observe the women turning their heads away. 

You cannot imagine how far we carry this delicacy. The author of our 
tragedy of “Manlius” took his subject from the English work by Otway, 
called, “Venice Preserved.” The plot is taken from the history of the 
conspiracy of Marquis de Bedemar, written by Abbé de St. Réal. Permit me 
to observe, by the way, that this short piece of history is much superior both 
to Otway’s piece, and our own “Manlius.” First, you may remark the 
prejudice that obliged the French author to disguise a known fact under 
Roman names, whilst the English writer made use of the real ones. The 
London theatre saw nothing ridiculous in a Spanish ambassador’s being 
called Bedemar, or the conspirators Jaffier, Pierre, and Elliot: this alone in 
France would have been sufficient to ruin the performance. But Otway 
assembles the conspirators; Regnaud makes them all take their oaths; 
assigns to each his post; appoints the hour to begin the massacre; and every 
now and then casts an eye of diffidence and suspicion on Jaffier, whom he 
mistrusts. He makes a pathetic address to them all, which is translated word 
for word from Saint—Réal: “Jamais repos si profonde ne précéda un trouble 
si grand.” 

But what has the French author done? afraid to produce so many persons 
on the stage, he only relates by Renaud, under the name of Rutilus, an 
inconsiderable part of that speech which he tells us he had made to the 
conspirators. One may perceive by this circumstance alone, how superior 
the English scene is to the French, however faulty Otway’s piece may be in 
every other respect. 

With what pleasure have I seen at London your tragedy of Julius Cesar, 
which for these hundred and fifty years past has been the delight of your 
nation! not that I approve the barbarous irregularities which it abounds 
with; it only astonishes me, that there are not many more in a work written 
in an age of ignorance, by a man who did not even understand Latin, and 
had no instructor but his own genius: and yet, among so many gross faults, 
with what rapture did I behold Brutus, holding in his hand a dagger, still 
wet with the blood of Cesar, assemble the Roman people, and thus 
harangue them from the tribunal: 


“Romans, countrymen, and friends, if there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Cesar’s, to him I say that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less 
than his. If then that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is 
my answer: Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Ceesar were dead, 
to live all free men? As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. Who is here so base that would be a bondman? if 
any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman? if any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here so vile that will 
not love his country? if any, speak, for him have I offended. 

“All. None, Brutus, none. 

“Brutus. Then none have I offended. Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony; who, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as which of you shall 
not. With this I depart, that as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. 

“All. Live, Brutus, live.” 

After this scene Antony comes to excite the compassion of those very 
Romans whom Brutus had just before inspired with his own rigor and 
barbarity. Antony, by an artful discourse, leads back as it were insensibly 
these haughty spirits, and when he sees them softened a little, shows them 
the body of Cesar; and making use of the most pathetic figures of rhetoric, 
excites them to sedition and revenge. The French, perhaps, would never 
suffer on their stage a chorus composed of Roman artisans and plebeians; 
would never permit the bleeding body of Cesar to be exposed in public; or 
the people to be excited to rebellion by a harangue from the tribunal; 
custom alone, who is the queen of this world, can change the taste of 
nations, and make the objects of our aversion pleasing and agreeable. 

The Greeks produced spectacles on the stage that appear not less 
shocking and absurd to us. Hippolytus, bruised with his fall, comes on to 
count his wounds, and make hideous lamentations. Philoctetes falls into a 
trance, occasioned by the violence of his pains, and the black blood flows 
from his wound. CEdipus, covered with blood that drops from the remaining 
part of his eyes, which he had been just tearing out, complains both of gods 
and men. We hear the shrieks of Clytemnestra, murdered by her own son; 


and Electra cries out from the stage: “Strike, spare her not, she did not spare 
our father.” Prometheus is fastened to a rock, by nails driven into his arms 
and stomach. The furies answer the bloody ghost of Clytemnestra by horrid 
and inarticulate noises. In short, many of the Greek tragedies are filled with 
terror of this kind, that is to the last degree extravagant. The Greek 
tragedians, in other respects superior to the English, were certainly wrong in 
often mistaking horror for terror; and the disgusting and incredible for the 
tragic and the marvellous. The art was in its infancy in Athens in the time of 
Aeschylus, as at London in the time of Shakespeare; but amidst all the 
faults, both of the Greek and English poets, we find singular beauties, and 
the true pathetic; and if any of my countrymen, who have no other 
knowledge of the manners and tragedies of their neighbors but what they 
get from translations and hearsays, condemn them without restriction, they 
are, in my opinion, like so many blind men, who should assure us that a 
rose could not have lively colors, because they felt the thorns at the ends of 
their fingers: but if the Greeks and you have both passed the bounds of 
decorum, and the English more particularly abound in the frightful instead 
of the terrible, we, on the other hand, as overscrupulous as you have been 
rash, for fear of going too far, stop too short, and very often fail of reaching 
the tragic, for fear of going beyond it. 

I am far from proposing that the stage should be a scene of bloodshed, as 
it is in Shakespeare, and many of his successors, who, without his genius, 
have imitated his faults; but I dare believe that there are some certain 
circumstances and situations, which at present appear shocking and 
disgusting to a French audience, that, if well conducted, represented with 
art, and above all softened by the charms of good verse, might give us a 
species of pleasure we are as yet unacquainted with, which notwithstanding 
may certainly be attained. 

Il n’est point de serpent ni de monstre odieux 

Qui par |’art imité ne puisse plaire aux yeux. 

At least I should wish to be informed why our heroes and heroines 
should be permitted to kill themselves and nobody else: is the scene less 
bloody by the death of Athaliah, who stabs herself for her lover, than it 
would be by the murder of Cesar? And if the sight of Cato’s son, brought in 
dead before his father, gives that old Roman an opportunity of making an 
excellent speech on the occasion; if this part of “Cato” was admired both in 
England and in Italy, even by the greatest partisans of French decorum; if 


the most delicate of the fair sex were not in the least shocked at it; why may 
not the French bring themselves to it by use? Is not nature the same in all 
mankind? 

All these laws of banishing murder from the stage; of not suffering more 
than three persons to speak, are such as, in my opinion, might admit of 
some exceptions among us, as they did among the Greeks. It is not with the 
rules of decorum, that are always a little arbitrary, as it is with the 
fundamental laws of the theatre, which are the three unities; it would be a 
mark of weakness and sterility to extend an action beyond that degree of 
space and time suitable to it. Ask any man, who has crowded too many 
events into his piece, what is the reason of this fault, and, if he has sincerity 
enough, he will fairly confess, that he had not sufficient genius to fill up his 
performance with a single action: and if he takes up two days, and places 
his scene in two different places, you may take it for granted, it is because 
he has not skill enough to confine his plan within the limits of three hours, 
or bring it into the walls of a palace, as probability requires he should. But it 
is quite another thing with regard to hazarding a horrible spectacle on the 
stage; this would not in the least shock probability: a boldness like this, far 
from implying any weakness in the author, would, on the contrary, demand 
a great genius to give his verses true grandeur in an action, which, without 
sublimity of style, would appear savage and disgusting. 

This was what our great Corneille once attempted in his “Rodogune.” He 
brings upon the stage a mother, who, in the presence of an ambassador and 
the whole court, wants to poison her son and her daughter-in-law, after 
having killed her other son with her own hand. She presents them the 
poisoned cup, and on their refusing to taste it, occasioned by their 
suspicions of her, drinks it herself, and dies by the poison which she had 
designed for them. Strokes so terrible as these should be very rare; it is not 
every one who should dare to strike them. Such novelties require great 
circumspection, and a masterly hand in the execution. The English 
themselves allow that Shakespeare, for example, was the only poet who 
could call up ghosts, and make them speak with success. 

Within that circle none durst move but he. 

The more majestic and full of terror a theatrical action is, the more 
insipid would it become, if it were often repeated; in the same manner as 
details of battles, which, being in their own nature everything that is 
terrible, become dry and tedious, by appearing often in history. The only 


piece of Racine, where there is any spectacle, is his masterpiece, “Athalie”; 
there we see a child on the throne, his nurse and the priests attending him, a 
queen who commands her soldiers to massacre him, and the Levites running 
to take up arms in his defence: the whole of this action is pathetic; and yet, 
if the style was not so too, it would appear childish and ridiculous. 


The more we strike the eye with splendid appearances, the stronger 
obligation do we lay ourselves under of supporting them by sublimity of 
diction; otherwise the writer will only be considered as a decorator, and not 
as a tragic poet. It is nearly thirty years since the tragedy of “Montezuma” 
was represented at Paris; the scene opened with a spectacle entirely new: a 
palace in a magnificent but barbarous taste; Montezuma in a dress very 
singular and uncommon; at the end of the stage a number of his slaves, 
armed with bows and arrows according to the custom of their country; 
round the king were eight grandees of his court prostrate on the earth, with 
their faces to the ground; Montezuma begins the piece with these words: 

Arise; your king permits you on this day 

To look on, and to speak to him. 

The spectacle charmed the spectators, but nothing else gave the least 
pleasure throughout the whole tragedy. 

With regard to myself I must own, it was not without fear that I 
introduced on our stage the Roman senate in scarlet robes delivering their 
opinions. I recollected, that when I brought into my “Cdipe” a chorus of 
Thebans, saying: 

Strike, strike ye gods, O death deliver us, 

And we will thank you for the boon. 

The parterre, instead of being struck with the pathetic in this passage, 
only felt the absurdity, if any such there were, of putting these verses into 
the mouths of raw actors, not much used to choruses, and immediately set 
up a loud laugh. This prevented me from making the senators in Brutus 
speak, when Titus is accused before them, of heightening the terror of the 
incident by expressing the astonishment and grief of these reverend fathers 
of their country, who, no doubt, should have signified their surprise in 
another manner than by dumb show: but they did not do even so much as 
this. 

The English are more fond of action than we are, and speak more to the 
eye; the French give more attention to elegance, harmony, and the charms 


of verse. It is certainly more difficult to write well than to bring upon the 
stage assassinations, wheels, mechanical powers, ghosts, and sorcerers. The 
tragedy of “Cato,” which reflects so much honor on Mr. Addison, your 
successor in the ministry, I have heard you say, owes its great reputation to 
its fine poetry; that is to say, to just and noble sentiments expressed in 
harmonious verses. It is these detached beauties that support poetical 
performances, and hand them down to posterity. It is only a peculiar manner 
of saying common things; it is the art of embellishing by diction what all 
men think and feel that constitutes the true poet. There are no refined or 
strained sentiments, no romantic adventures in the fourth book of Virgil; all 
is natural; and yet it is the highest effort of human genius. M. Racine is 
superior to all those who have said the same things as himself only because 
he has said them better: and Comeille is never truly great, except when he 
expresses himself as well as he thinks. Let us remember this precept of 
Despréaux’s. 


Et que tout ce qu’il dit, facile a retenir, 
De son ouvrage en vous laisse un long souvenir. 


This is greatly wanting in many of our dramatic performances, which the 
art of an actor, or the figure and voice of an actress, have carried off with 
success on our stage. How many ill—written pieces have been acted oftener 
than “Cinna” and “Britannicus,” though nobody ever retained two lines of 
any of these poor pieces, and at the same time “Britannicus” and “Cinna” 
are got by heart. In vain did the “Regulus” of Pradon draw tears from the 
spectators by some moving incidents: the work itself, with all those that 
resemble it, have sunk into contempt, whilst the authors pay themselves a 
thousand compliments in their prefaces to them. 

Some judicious critics will perhaps ask me, why I brought love into the 
tragedy of “Junius Brutus”; and why I have mingled that passion with the 
austere virtue of a Roman senate, and the political intrigues of an 
ambassador: our nation is reproached for enervating the scene by too much 
tenderness; and the English, at least for this last age, have deserved the 
Same censure; or you have always followed a little our modes, and our 
vices: but will you permit me to give you my opinion on this head? 

To exact love in every tragedy shows an effeminate taste; and entirely to 
proscribe and banish it from the theatre is equally unreasonable and 


ridiculous. The stage, either in tragedy or comedy, is a lively picture of the 
human passions: one perhaps represents the ambition of a prince, the other 
ridicules the vanity of a citizen. Here you laugh at the coquetry and 
intrigues of a citizen’s lady; there you weep the unhappy passion of Phaedra: 
love amuses you in a romance, or charms you in the “Dido” of Virgil. Love 
in a tragedy is not more essentially a fault, than it is in the “A‘neid.” In 
short, it is never blamable, but when it is brought in unseasonably, or treated 
inartistically. 

The Greeks seldom ventured to bring this passion on the stage of Athens; 
first, because their tragedies generally turning on subjects of terror, the 
minds of the spectators were biassed as it were in favor of that particular 
species; and, secondly, because the women at that time led a much more 
retired life than ours do, and consequently the language of love, not being 
as it is now the subject of every conversation, the poets had less inducement 
to treat a passion, which it is most difficult to paint on account of that very 
delicate management which it requires. Another reason, which I own 
weighs greatly with me, was, that they had no actresses, the women’s parts 
being always played by men in masks. Love from their mouths would 
perhaps have appeared ridiculous. 

In London and Paris it is quite another thing, where it must be 
acknowledged the authors would have very ill understood their own 
interests, and must have known little of their audience, to have made their 
Oldfields, Duclos, and Lecouvreur talk of nothing but ambition and politics. 

But the misfortune is that love, with our heroes of the theatre, is seldom 
anything more than gallantry; and with you it sometimes degenerates into 
lewdness and debauchery. In our “Alcibiades,” a piece greatly followed but 
poorly written, and therefore at present in very little esteem, we admired for 
a long time these bad verses, which were repeated in a soft and persuasive 
tone by the A‘sopus of the last age. 


Fired with a real passion, when I saw 

The lovely fair, and falling at her feet, 

In her soft eyes, that sparkled with desire, 

Or with a timid lustre glanced upon me, 

Beheld the mutual flame that in her breast 
Responsive glowed, what raptures filled my soul? 
From those blessed minutes only have I learned 


That man may taste of perfect happiness. 


In your “Venice Preserved,” old Regnaud wants to debauch the wife of 
Jaffier; she complains of it in terms rather indecent, and goes so far as to 
say he came to her unbuttoned. 

To render love worthy of the tragic scene, it ought to arise naturally from 
the business of the piece, and not be brought in by mere force, only to fill 
up a vacancy, as it generally does in your tragedies, and in ours, which are 
both of them too long: it should be a passion entirely tragical, considered as 
a weakness, and opposed by remorse; it should either lead to misfortunes or 
to crimes, to convince us how dangerous it is; or it should be subdued by 
virtue, to show us that it is not invincible. In all other cases, it is no more 
than the love of an eclogue, or a comedy. 

You, my lord, must decide whether I have fulfilled any of these 
conditions; but I hope that, above all, your friends will be so candid as not 
to judge of the genius and taste of our nation by this discourse, or by the 
tragedy which I have sent you with it. I am, perhaps, one of those who 
cultivate the belles—lettres in France with the least success, and if the 
sentiments which I have here submitted to your judgment are disapproved, I 
and I only, deserve to be censured for them. 


THE RELIGION OF THE QUAKERS. 


Being of opinion that the doctrine and history of so extraordinary a sect as 
the Quakers were very well deserving the curiosity of every thinking man, I 
resolved to make myself acquainted with them, and for that purpose made a 
visit to one of the most eminent of that sect in England, who, after having 
been in trade for thirty years, had the wisdom to prescribe limits to his 
fortune, and to his desires, and withdrew to a small but pleasant retirement 
in the country, not many miles from London. Here it was that I made him 
my visit. His house was small, but neatly built, and with no other ornaments 
but those of decency and convenience. The Quaker himself was a hale, 
ruddy—complexioned old man, who had never suffered from sickness, 
because he had always been a stranger to passions and intemperance. I 
never in my life saw any one have a more noble, or a more engaging aspect. 
He was dressed after the fashion of those of his persuasion, in a plain coat, 
without plaits in the side, or buttons on the pockets and sleeves; and he 
wore a beaver hat, the brim of which flapped downward like those of our 
clergy. He advanced toward me without moving his hat, or making the least 
inclination of his body; but there appeared more real politeness in the open, 
humane air of his countenance, than in drawing one leg behind the other, 
and carrying that in the hand which is made to be worn on the head. 
“Friend,” said he, “I perceive thou art a stranger, if I can do thee any service 
thou hast only to let me know it.” “Sir,” I replied, bowing my body, and 
sliding one leg toward him, as is the custom with us, “I flatter myself that 
my curiosity, which you will allow to be just, will not give you any offence, 
and that you will do me the honor to inform me of the particulars of your 
religion.” “The people of thy country,” answered the Quaker, “are too full 
of their bows and their compliments; but I never yet met with one of them 
who had so much curiosity as thyself. Come in and let us dine first 
together.” I still continued to make some silly compliments, it not being 
easy to disengage at once oneself from habits we have been long 
accustomed to; and after taking part of a frugal meal, which began and 
ended with a prayer to God, I began to put questions to my plain host. 

I opened with that which good Catholics have more than once made to 
Huguenots. “My dear sir,” said I, “were you ever baptized?” “No, friend,” 
replied the Quaker, “nor any of my brethren.” “Zounds!” said I to him, “you 


are not Christians then!” “Friend,” replied the old man, in a soft tone of 
voice, “do not swear; we are Christians, but we do not think that sprinkling 
a few drops of water on a child’s head makes him a Christian.” “My God!” 
exclaimed I, shocked at his impiety, “have you then forgotten that Christ 
was baptized by St. John?” “Friend,” replied the mild Quaker, “once again, 
do not swear. Christ was baptized by John, but He Himself never baptized 
any one; now we profess ourselves disciples of Christ, and not of John.” 
“Mercy on us,” cried I, “what a fine subject you would be for the holy 
inquisitor! In the name of God, my good old man, let me baptize you.” 
“Were that all,” replied he very gravely, “we would submit cheerfully to be 
baptized, purely in compliance with thy weakness; for we do not condemn 
any person who uses that rite; but, on the other hand, we think that those 
who profess a religion of so holy and spiritual a nature as that of Christ, 
ought to abstain to the utmost of their power from Jewish ceremonies.” 

“Why, there again!” said I, “baptism a Jewish ceremony!” “Yes, my 
friend,” said he, “and so truly Jewish, that many Jews use the baptism of 
John to this day. Peruse ancient authors, and they will show thee that John 
only revived this practice, and that it was in use among the Hebrews long 
before his time, the same as the pilgrimage to Mecca was among the 
Ishmaelites. Jesus indeed submitted to be baptized of John, in the like 
manner as He had undergone circumcision; but both the one and the other 
ceremony were to end in the baptism of Christ, that baptism of the spirit, 
that ablution of the soul which is the salvation of mankind. Thus the 
forerunner John said, ‘I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.’ St. Paul 
likewise, the great apostle of the Gentiles, writes thus to the Corinthians: 
‘Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach the gospel.’ Accordingly Paul 
never baptized but two persons with water, and that against his inclination. 
He circumcised his disciple, Timothy; and the other apostles circumcised all 
those who were desirous of it. Art thou circumcised?” added he. “I really 
have not that honor,” replied I. “Wilt thou, friend?” replied the Quaker; 
“thou art a Christian without being circumcised, and I am one without being 
baptized.” 

Thus did my pious host make a false but very specious application of 
three or four passages of Holy Writ, which seemed to favor the tenets of his 
sect; but at the same time forgot, very sincerely, above a hundred others that 


directly overturned them. I resolved not to contend with him, as there is 
nothing to be gained by arguing with an enthusiast: one should never 
pretend to revéal to a lover his mistress’ faults, to a lawyer the weakness of 
one’s cause, nor force the truth upon a fanatic. Accordingly I proceeded to 
other questions. 

“Pray,” said I to him, “in what manner do you communicate?” “We have 
no such ceremony among us,” replied he. “How!” said I, “have you no 
communion?” “No,” answered he; “no other than that of hearts.” He then 
began again to quote his texts of Scripture, and read me a very curious 
lecture against the sacrament; and harangued with a tone of inspiration to 
prove that the sacraments were mere human inventions, and that the word 
“sacrament” was not once mentioned in the Scripture. “I must ask thy 
excuse,” said he, “for my ignorance; for I am sensible I have not employed 
a hundredth part of the arguments that might be made use of, to prove the 
truth of our religion: but thou mayest see them all amply unfolded in the 
‘Exposition of Our Faith,’ written by Robert Barclay. It is one of the best 
books that ever came from the hand of man; our very adversaries confess it 
is dangerous, and that is sufficient alone to prove its goodness.” I promised 
to peruse this piece; and my Quaker thought he had already made a convert. 

He then proceeded to give me a brief account of certain singularities, 
which make this sect the contempt of others. “Confess,” said he, “that it was 
very difficult for thee to refrain from laughing, when I answered all thy 
compliments without uncovering my head, and at the same time spoke to 
thee only with ‘thee’ and ‘thou.’ However, thou appearest to me too well 
read not to know, that, in Christ’s time, no nation was so ridiculous as to use 
the plural for the singular. They said to Augustus Cesar himself, ‘I love 
thee’, ‘I beseech thee’, ‘I thank thee’; and he would not even suffer himself 
to be called ‘domine’; ‘sir.’ It was not till long after his time that men took 
the ridiculous notion of having themselves called ‘you’, instead of ‘thou’, as 
if they were double, and usurped the impertinent titles of ‘lordship’, 
‘eminence’, and ‘holiness’, which poor reptiles bestow on other reptiles like 
themselves; assuring them, that they are, ‘with the most profound respect’, 
and an infamous falsehood, their ‘most obedient humble servants’. It is the 
more effectually to secure ourselves against this shameful traffic of lies and 
flattery, that we ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ a king, with the same freedom as we do 
his meanest servant; and salute no person, as owing mankind only charity, 
and respect only to the laws. 


“We dress also differently from others, and this purely that it may be a 
perpetual warning to us not to imitate them. While others pride themselves 
on wearing the badges of their several dignities, we confine ourselves to 
those of Christian humility. We shun all the assemblies of the gay, we avoid 
places of diversions of all kinds, and carefully abstain from gaming; for 
wretched would be our state, indeed, were we to fill with such levities the 
heart that ought to be the habitation of God. We never swear, not even in a 
court of justice; being of opinion, that the name of the Most High ought not 
to be prostituted in the frivolous contests between man and man. When we 
are obliged to appear before a magistrate, upon the concerns of others — for 
lawsuits are unknown among the Friends — we affirm the truth by our ‘yea’ 
or ‘nay,’ and they believe us on our simple affirmation, while other 
Christians are daily perjuring themselves on the blessed Gospels. We never 
take up arms, not that we are fearful of death; on the contrary, we bless the 
instant that unites us to the Being of beings. The reason is, that we are 
neither wolves, tigers, nor mastiffs, but men and Christians. Our God, who 
has commanded us to love our enemies, and to suffer without repining, can 
certainly not order us to cross the seas, and cut the throats of our fellow— 
creatures, as often as murderers, clothed in scarlet, and wearing caps two 
feet high, enlist peaceful citizens by a noise made with two sticks on an ass’ 
skin extended. And when, after the gaining of a battle, all London blazes 
with illuminations, when the air glows with fireworks, and a noise is heard 
of thanksgivings, of bells, of organs, and of cannon, we groan in silence for 
the cruel havoc which occasions these public rejoicings.” 

Such was the substance of the conversation I had with this very singular 
person; and I was greatly surprised when, the Sunday following, he came to 
take me with him to one of their meetings. There are several of these in 
London; but that to which he carried me stands near the famous pillar called 
the Monument. The brethren were already assembled when I entered with 
my guide. There might be about four hundred men and three hundred 
women in the place. The women hid their faces with their hoods, and the 
men were covered with their broad—brimmed hats. All were sitting, and 
there was a universal silence amongst them. I passed through the midst of 
them; but not one lifted up his eyes to look at me. This silence lasted a 
quarter of an hour; when at last an old man rose up, took off his hat, and 
after making a number of wry faces, and groaning in a most lamentable 
manner, he, half—-mouthing, half snuffling, threw out a heap of 


unaccountable stuff — taken, as he thought, from the Gospel — which 
neither himself nor any of his auditors understood. When this religious 
buffoon had ended his curious soliloquy, and the assembly broke up, very 
much edified, and very stupid, I asked my guide how it was possible the 
judicious part of them could suffer such incoherent prating? “We are 
obliged,” said he, “to suffer it, because no one knows, when a brother rises 
up to hold forth, whether he will be moved by the spirit or by folly. In this 
uncertainty, we listen patiently to every one. We even allow our women to 
speak in public; two or three of them are often inspired at the same time, 
and then a most charming noise is heard in the Lord’s house.” “You have no 
priests, then?” said I. “No, no, friend,” replied the Quaker; “heaven make us 
thankful!” Then opening one of the books of their sect, he read the 
following words in an emphatic tone: “ ‘God forbid we should presume to 
ordain any one to receive the Holy Spirit on the Lord’s day, in exclusion to 
the rest of the faithful!’ Thanks to the Almighty, we are the only people 
upon earth that have no priests! Wouldst thou deprive us of so happy a 
distinction? Wherefore should we abandon our child to hireling nurses, 
when we ourselves have milk enough to nourish it? These mercenary 
creatures would quickly domineer in our houses, and oppress both the 
mother and the child. God has said, ‘You have received freely, give as 
freely.’ Shall we, after this injunction, barter, as it were, the Gospel; sell the 
Holy Spirit, and make of an assembly of Christians a mere shop of traders? 
We do not give money to a set of men, clothed in black, to assist our poor, 
to bury our dead, or to preach to the brethren; these holy offices are held in 
too high esteem by us to entrust them to others.” “But how,” said I, with 
some warmth; “how can you pretend to know whether your discourse is 
really inspired by the Almighty?” “Whosoever,” replied my friend, “shall 
implore Christ to enlighten him, and shall publish the truths contained in the 
Gospel, of which he inwardly feels, such a one may be assured that he is 
inspired by the Lord. He then overwhelmed me with a multitude of 
Scripture quotations, which proved, as he imagined, that there is no such 
thing as Christianity, without an immediate revelation; and added these 
remarkable words: “When thou movest one of thy limbs, is it moved by thy 
own power? Certainly not; for this limb is often liable to involuntary 
motions; consequently He who created thy body gives motion to this earthy 
tabernacle. Or are the several ideas, of which thy soul receives the 
impression, of thy own formation? Still less so; for they come upon thee 


whether thou wilt or no, consequently thou receivest thy ideas from Him 
who created thy soul. But as He leaves thy heart at full liberty, He gives thy 
mind such ideas as thy heart may deserve; if thou livest in God, thou actest 
and thinkest in God. After this, thou needest but open thine eyes to that light 
which enlightens all mankind, and then thou wilt perceive the truth, and 
make others perceive it.” “Why, this,” said I, “is our Malebranche’s doctrine 
to a tittle.” “I am acquainted with thy Malebranche,” said he; “he had 
something of the Quaker in him; but he was not enough so.” 

These are the main particulars that I have been able to gather, concerning 
the doctrine of the Quakers. In the ensuing pages you will find some 
account of their history, which is still more singular than their opinions. 

You have already heard that the Quakers date their epoch from Christ, 
who, according to them, was the first Quaker. Religion, say they, was 
corrupted almost immediately after His death, and remained in that state of 
corruption about sixteen hundred years. But there were always a few of the 
faithful concealed in the world, who carefully preserved the sacred fire, 
which was extinguished in all but themselves; till at length this light shone 
out in England in 1642. 

It was at the time when Great Britain was distracted by intestine wars, 
which three or four sects had raised in the name of God, that one George 
Fox, a native of Leicestershire, and son of a silk—weaver, took it into his 
head to preach the Word, and, as he pretended, with all the requisites of a 
true apostle; that is, without being able either to read or write. He was a 
young man, about twenty-five years of age, of irreproachable manners, and 
religiously mad. He was clad in leather from head to foot, and travelled 
from one village to another, exclaiming against the war and the clergy. Had 
he confined his invectives to the military only, he would have had nothing 
to fear; but he inveighed against churchmen. Fox was seized at Derby, and 
being carried before a justice of peace, he stood with his leathern hat on; 
upon which an officer gave him a great box on the ear, and cried to him, 
“You unmannerly rascal, don’t you know you are to appear uncovered 
before his worship?” Fox very deliberately presented his other cheek to the 
officer, and begged him to give him another box on the ear for God’s sake. 
The justice would have had him sworn before he put any questions to him; 
but Fox refused, saying, “Friend, know that I never swear.” The justice, 
finding himself “thee’d” and “thou’d” by him, and enraged at his insolence, 
ordered him to the house of correction, there to be whipped. Fox returned 


thanks to the Lord all the way he went to prison, where the justice’s orders 
were executed with great severity. Those who whipped him were greatly 
surprised to hear this enthusiast beseech them to give him a few more 
lashes, for the good of his soul. These gentlemen did not wait for many 
entreaties: Mr. Fox had his dose doubled, for which he thanked them very 
cordially, and then began to hold forth. At first the attendants began 
laughing; but they afterward listened to him; and as enthusiasm is a 
catching distemper, many were persuaded, and those who had scourged him 
became his disciples. Being afterward set at liberty, he went up and down 
the country, with a dozen proselytes at his heels, declaiming against the 
clergy, and receiving flagellations from time to time. One day being set in 
the pillory, he made so moving a harangue to the crowd, that fifty of the 
auditors became his converts; and he won so much over the rest, that they 
tumultuously pulled his head out of the hole, and then went in a body to 
search for the Church of England clergyman who had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing him to this punishment, and set him on the same 
pillory where Fox had stood. 

Fox had the boldness to make converts of some of Oliver Cromwell’s 
soldiers, who immediately quitted the service, and refused to take the oaths. 
Oliver, having as great a contempt for a sect which would not fight as Pope 
Sixtus V. had for another sect, dove non si chiavava, began to persecute 
these new converts. The prisons were crowded with them; but persecution 
seldom has any other effect than to increase the number of proselytes. They 
came forth from their confinement more full of zeal than ever, and followed 
by their jailers, whom they had converted. But what contributed chiefly to 
the spreading of this sect were the following circumstances: Fox thought 
himself inspired, and was therefore of opinion, that he must speak in a 
manner different from the rest of mankind: upon which he began to writhe 
his body, to screw up the muscles of his face, to hold in his breath, and to 
exhale it again in a forcible manner, insomuch that the priestess of the 
Delphic god could not have acted her part to better advantage. Inspiration 
soon became so habitual to him, that he could scarcely deliver himself in 
any other manner. This was the first gift he communicated to his disciples: 
these copied their master closely in his grimaces and contortions, and shook 
from head to foot at the instant of inspiration; and hence they got the name 
of Quakers. The vulgar, ever the dupes of novelty, amused themselves with 
mimicking these people, trembled, spoke through the nose, quaked, and 


fancied themselves inspired by the Holy Ghost. They only lacked a few 
miracles, and those they wrought. 

This new patriarch Fox said one day to a justice of peace, before a large 
assembly of people. “Friend, take care what thou dost; God will soon 
punish thee for persecuting his saints.” This magistrate, being one who 
besotted himself every day with bad beer and brandy, died of apoplexy two 
days after; just as he had signed a mittimus for imprisoning some Quakers. 
The sudden death of this justice was not ascribed to his intemperance; but 
was universally looked upon as the effect of the holy man’s predictions; so 
that this accident made more Quakers than a thousand sermons and as many 
shaking fits would have done. Cromwell, finding them increase daily, was 
willing to bring them over to his party, and for that purpose tried bribery; 
however, he found them incorruptible, which made him one day declare that 
this was the only religion he had ever met with that could resist the charms 
of gold. 

The Quakers suffered several persecutions under Charles IT.; not upon a 
religious account, but for refusing to pay the tithes, for “theeing” and 
“thouing” the magistrates, and for refusing to take the oaths enacted by the 
laws. 

At length Robert Barclay, a native of Scotland, presented to the king, in 
1675, his “Apology for the Quakers”; a work as well drawn up as the 
subject could possibly admit. The dedication to Charles II., instead of being 
filled with mean, flattering encomiums, abounds with bold truths and the 
wisest counsels. “Thou hast tasted,” says he to the king, at the close of his 
“Epistle Dedicatory,” “of prosperity and adversity: thou hast been driven 
out of the country over which thou now reignest, and from the throne on 
which thou sittest: thou hast groaned beneath the yoke of oppression; 
therefore hast thou reason to know how hateful the oppressor is both to God 
and man. If, after all these warnings and advertisements, thou dost not turn 
unto the Lord, with all thy heart; but forget Him who remembered thee in 
thy distress, and give thyself up to follow lust and vanity, surely great will 
be thy guilt, and bitter thy condemnation. Instead of listening to the 
flatterers about thee, hearken only to the voice that is within thee, which 
never flatters. I am thy faithful friend and servant, Robert Barclay.” 

The most surprising circumstance is that this letter, though written by an 
obscure person, was so happy in its effect as to put a stop to the persecution. 


About this time appeared the illustrious William Penn, who established 
the power of the Quakers in America, and would have rendered them 
respectable in the eyes of the Europeans, if mankind could respect virtue 
when appearing in the shape of folly. This man was the only son of Vice— 
Admiral Penn, favorite of the duke of York, afterward King James II. 

William Penn, when only fifteen years of age, chanced to meet a Quaker 
in Oxford, where he was then following his studies. This Quaker made a 
proselyte of him; and our young man, being naturally sprightly and 
eloquent, having a very winning aspect and engaging carriage, soon gained 
over some of his companions and intimates, and in a short time formed a 
society of young Quakers, who met at his house; so that at the age of 
sixteen he found himself at the head of a sect. Having left college, at his 
return home to the vice—admiral, his father, instead of kneeling to ask his 
blessing, as is the custom with the English, he went up to him with his hat 
on, and accosted him thus: “Friend, I am glad to see thee in good health.” 
The vice—admiral thought his son crazy; but soon discovered he was a 
Quaker. He then employed every method that prudence could suggest to 
engage him to behave and act like other people. The youth answered his 
father only with repeated exhortations to turn Quaker also. After much 
altercation, his father confined himself to this single request, that he would 
wait on the king and the duke of York with his hat under his arm, and that 
he would not “thee” and “thou” them. William answered that his conscience 
would not permit him to do these things. This exasperated his father to such 
a degree that he turned him out of doors. Young Penn gave God thanks that 
he permitted him to suffer so early in His cause, and went into the city, 
where he held forth, and made a great number of converts; and being 
young, handsome, and of a graceful figure, both court and city ladies 
flocked very devoutly to hear him. The patriarch Fox, hearing of his great 
reputation, came to London — notwithstanding the length of the journey — 
purposely to see and converse with him. They both agreed to go upon 
missions into foreign countries; and accordingly they embarked for 
Holland, after having left a sufficient number of laborers to take care of the 
London vineyard. 

Their labors met with all the success they could wish in Amsterdam; but 
a circumstance which reflected the greatest honor on them, and at the same 
time put their humility to the strongest test, was the reception they met from 
the princess Palatine, Elizabeth, aunt of George I. of Great Britain, a lady 


conspicuous for her genius and knowledge, and to whom Descartes had 
dedicated his “Philosophical Romance.” 

She was then retired to The Hague, where she received these Friends; for 
so the Quakers were at that time called in Holland. This princess had 
several conferences with them; they held several of their meetings at her 
house, and, if they did not make a perfect convert of her, they at least 
acknowledged that she was not far from the kingdom of heaven. The 
Friends sowed the good seed likewise in Germany; but had only an 
indifferent harvest; for the mode of “theeing” and “thouing” was not 
relished in a country where every one was obliged to make use of “your 
highness,” and “your excellence.” Penn soon quitted that country, and 
returned to England, having received advice that his father was ill, to see 
him before he died. The vice—admiral was reconciled to his son, and, 
though of a different persuasion, embraced him tenderly. William in vain 
exhorted his father not to receive the sacrament, and to die a Quaker; and 
the good old man entreated his son William to wear buttons on his sleeves, 
and a crape hatband in his beaver; but all to no purpose. 

William inherited very large possessions, part of which consisted of 
crown debts, due to the vice—admiral for sums he had advanced for the sea— 
service. No moneys were at that time less secure than those owing from the 
king. Penn was obliged to go, more than once, and “thee” and “thou” 
Charles and his ministers, to recover the debt; and at last, instead of specie, 
the government invested him with the right and sovereignty of a province of 
America, to the south of Maryland. Thus was a Quaker raised to sovereign 
power. 

He set sail for his new dominions with two ships filled with Quakers, 
who followed his fortune. The country was then named by them 
Pennsylvania from William Penn; and he founded Philadelphia, which is 
now a very flourishing city. His first care was to make an alliance with his 
American neighbors; and this is the only treaty between those people and 
the Christians that was not ratified by an oath, and that was never infringed. 
The new sovereign also enacted several wise and wholesome laws for his 
colony, which have remained invariably the same to this day. The chief is, 
to ill-treat no person on account of religion, and to consider as brethren all 
those who believe in one God. He had no sooner settled his government 
than several American merchants came and peopled this colony. The 
natives of the country, instead of flying into the woods, cultivated by 


degrees a friendship with the peaceable Quakers. They loved these new 
strangers as much as they disliked the other Christians, who had conquered 
and ravaged America. In a little time these savages, as they are called, 
delighted with their new neighbors, flocked in crowds to Penn, to offer 
themselves as his vassals. It was an uncommon thing to behold a sovereign 
“thee’d” and “thou’d” by his subjects, and addressed by them with their 
hats on; and no less singular for a government to be without one priest in it; 
a people without arms, either for offence or preservation; a body of citizens 
without any distinctions but those of public employments; and for neighbors 
to live together free from envy or jealousy. In a word, William Penn might, 
with reason, boast of having brought down upon earth the Golden Age, 
which in all probability, never had any real existence but in his dominions. 


Some time afterwards he returned to England, to settle some affairs 
relating to his new dominions. King James II., who had loved his father, had 
the same affection for the son, and considered him rather as a great man 
than an obscure sectary. The king’s politics, on this occasion, agreed with 
his inclinations. He was desirous of pleasing the Quakers, by annulling the 
laws made against Nonconformists, in order to have an opportunity, by this 
general toleration, to introduce the Romish religion. All the sectaries in 
England saw the snare that was laid for them, and took care to be on their 
guard; they always unite when the Romish religion, their common enemy, is 
to be opposed. But Penn did not think himself bound, in any manner, to 
renounce his principles, merely to favor Protestants who hated him, in 
opposition to a king who loved him. He had established liberty of 
conscience in his American dominions, and he would not appear to intend 
to destroy it in Europe. He therefore adhered to James, and so strictly, that 
he was generally accused of being a Jesuit. However, the unfortunate King 
James II. was, like most princes of the Stuart family, an odd medley of 
grandeur and weakness; and, like them, always did too much or too little, 
lost his kingdom in a manner that could not be accounted for. All the 
English sectaries accepted from William III. and his parliament, the 
toleration and indulgence which they had refused when offered by King 
James. It was then the Quakers began to enjoy, by virtue of the laws, the 
several privileges they possess at this time. 

Penn, having at length seen Quakerism firmly established in his native 
country, returned to Pennsylvania; where, at his arrival, he was received by 


his own people and the Americans with tears of joy, as if he had been a 
father, returned to his children after a long absence. The laws he had 
enacted had been religiously observed in his absence; a circumstance which 
had happened to no legislator but himself. After having resided some years 
in Pennsylvania, he quitted it, but with great reluctance, to return to 
England, there to solicit some matters in favor of the trade of Pennsylvania. 
But he lived not to revisit it again, being taken off by death in London, in 
1718. 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that they obtained the noble distinction 
of being exempted from giving their testimony on oath in a court of justice, 
and being believed on their bare affirmation. On this occasion the 
chancellor, who was a man of wit, spoke to them as follows: “Friends, 
Jupiter one day ordered that all the beasts of burden should repair to be 
shod. The asses represented that their laws would not allow them to submit 
to that operation. ‘Very well,’ said Jupiter; ‘then you shall not be shod; but 
the first false step you make, you may depend upon being severely 
drubbed.’” 

I cannot guess what may be the fate of Quakerism in America; but I 
perceive it loses ground daily in England. In all countries, where the 
established religion is of a mild and tolerating nature, it will at length 
swallow up all the rest. Quakers cannot sit as representatives in parliament, 
nor can they enjoy any posts or office under the government, because an 
oath must be always taken on these occasions, and they never swear; so that 
they are reduced to the necessity of subsisting by traffic. Their children, 
when enriched by the industry of their parents, become desirous of enjoying 
honors, and of wearing buttons and ruffles; are ashamed of being called 
Quakers, and become converts to the Church of England, merely to be in 
the faction. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


England is truly the country of sectaries— “in my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” An Englishman, in virtue of his liberty, goes to heaven his own 
way. And yet, notwithstanding that every one is permitted to serve God 
after his own way, the true religion of the nation, that in which a man makes 
his fortune, is the sect of Episcopalians, called the Church of England, or 
simply “the Church,” by way of eminence. No one can possess an 
employment, either in England or Ireland, unless he be ranked among the 
orthodox, or a member of the Church of England, as by law established. 
This reason — which carries its conviction with it — has operated so 
effectually on the minds of dissenters of all persuasions, that not a twentieth 
part of the nation is out of the pale of the established Church. 

The English clergy have retained a great number of the ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome; and, in particular, that of receiving, with a most 
scrupulous exactness, their tithes. They have also the pious ambition of 
aiming at superiority; for where is the simple curate of a village who would 
not willingly be pope? 

Moreover, they make a religious merit of inspiring their flock with a 
holy zeal against every one who dissents from their church. This zeal 
burned fiercely under the Tories during the four last years of Queen Anne’s 
reign; but happily produced no greater mischief than the breaking of the 
windows of some few meeting—houses; for the rage of religious parties 
ceased in England with the civil wars, and was under Queen Anne no more 
than the murmurings of a sea, whose billows still heaved, after a violent 
storm. When the Whigs and the Tories laid waste their native country, in the 
Same manner as the Guelphs and Ghibellines formerly did Italy, it was 
absolutely necessary for both parties to call in religion to their aid. The 
Tories were for Episcopacy, the Whigs for abolishing it; but when these had 
got the upper hand, they contented themselves with only limiting its power. 

When the earl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke used to drink healths to 
the Tory cause, the Church of England considered these noblemen as 
defenders of its holy privileges. The lower house of convocation, a kind of 
house of commons, composed wholly of the clergy, was in some credit at 
that time; at least, the members of it had the liberty of meeting to discuss 
ecclesiastical matters; to sentence, from time to time, to the flames, all 


impious books, that is, books written against themselves. The ministry, 
which is composed of Whigs at present, does not now so much as allow 
these gentlemen to assemble; so that they are at this time reduced — in the 
obscurity of their respective parishes — to the dull occupation of praying 
for the prosperity of that government, whose tranquillity they would not 
unwillingly disturb. 

With respect to the bishops, who are twenty-six in all, they still maintain 
their seats in the house of lords in spite of the Whigs; because ancient 
custom, or, if you please, abuse, of considering them as barons, still 
subsists. There is a clause, however, in the oath they are obliged to take to 
the government, that puts these gentlemen’s Christian patience to a severe 
trial; namely, that they shall be of the Church of England, as by law 
established. There is hardly a bishop, dean, or other dignitary, but imagines 
himself so jure divino; and consequently it cannot but be a great 
mortification to them to be obliged to confess that they owe their dignities 
to a pitiful law made by a set of profane laymen. A learned monk (Father 
Courayer) wrote a book, not long ago, to prove the validity and succession 
of English ordinations. This book was forbidden in France; but think you 
the English ministry were pleased with it? No such thing. Those cursed 
Whigs do not care a straw whether the Episcopal succession among them 
has been interrupted or not; or whether Bishop Parker was consecrated in a 
tavern, aS some pretend, or in a church, choosing rather that the bishops 
should derive their authority from the parliament than from the apostles. 
Lord B — observed that the notion of divine right would only serve to make 
tyrants in lawn sleeves and rochets; but that the law made citizens. 

With respect to the morals of the English clergy, they are more regular 
than those of France, and for this reason: the clergy, in general, are educated 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, at a distance from the 
depravity and corruption that are found in the capital. They are not called to 
the dignities of the Church till very late, at a time of life when men are 
sensible of no other passion but avarice, and their ambition wants a supply. 
Employments are here bestowed, both in church and army, as the rewards 
for long services only; and there is hardly an instance of boys being made 
bishops or colonels, immediately upon their leaving school. Besides, most 
of the clergy are married. The pedantic airs contracted at the university, and 
the little commerce men of this profession have with the women, commonly 
oblige a bishop to confine himself to his own. Clergymen sometimes take a 


cheerful glass at the tavern, because it is the custom so to do; and if they 
chance to take a cup too much, it is with great sobriety, and without giving 
the least scandal. 

That undefinable mixed kind of mortal who is neither of the clergy nor 
of the laity; in a word, the thing called abbé in France, is a species utterly 
unknown in England. All the clergy here are very much upon the reserve, 
and most of them pedants. When these are told, that in France young 
fellows, distinguished for their dissoluteness, and raised to the prelacy by 
female intrigues, address the fair sex publicly in an amorous way, amuse 
themselves with writing tender songs, entertain their friends splendidly 
every night at their own houses, and after the feast is over, withdraw to 
invoke the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and boldly assume the title of 
successors to the apostles; when the English, I say, are told these things, 
they bless God that they are Protestants. But these are shameless heretics, 
who deserve to fry in hell with all the devils, as Master Rabelais says; and, 
for this reason, I shall trouble myself no more about them. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


The Church of England is confined wholly to England and Ireland, 
Presbyterianism being the established religion in Scotland. This 
Presbyterianism is exactly the same as Calvinism, as it was established in 
France, and is now professed at Geneva. As the priests of this sect receive 
but very inconsiderable stipends from their churches, and consequently 
cannot live in the same luxurious manner with bishops, they very naturally 
exclaim against honors to which they cannot attain. Figure to yourself the 
haughty Diogenes trampling under foot the pride of Plato. The Scotch 
Presbyterians are not very unlike that proud and beggarly reasoner. 
Diogenes did not treat Alexander with half the insolence with which these 
treated King Charles II., for when they took up arms in his cause against 
Cromwell, who had deceived them, they compelled that poor prince to 
undergo the hearing of three or four sermons every day; would not suffer 
him to play; reduced him to a state of penance and mortification; insomuch, 
that Charles very soon grew weary of these pedants, and made his escape 
from them with as much joy as a youth does from school. 

In presence of the young, the gay, the sprightly French graduate, who 
bawls for a whole morning together in the divinity school, and makes one at 
a concert in the evening with the ladies, a Church of England clergyman is a 
Cato. But this Cato is a very Jemmy, when compared with a Scotch 
Presbyterian. The latter affects a solemn gait, a sour countenance, wears a 
broad—brimmed hat and a long cloak over a short coat, preaches through the 
nose, and calls by the name of “Whore of Babylon” all churches where the 
ministers are so fortunate as to enjoy a good five or six thousand a year, and 
where the people are weak enough to suffer this, and give them the titles of 
“my lord,” “your grace,” or “your eminence.” These gentlemen, who have 
also some churches in England, have brought an outside of gravity and 
austerity in some measure into fashion. To them is owing the sanctification 
of Sunday in the three kingdoms. People are forbidden to work or take any 
recreation on that day, which is being twice as severe as the Romish 
Church. No operas, plays, or concerts are allowed in London on Sundays; 
and even cards are so expressly forbidden, that none but persons of quality, 
and those we call genteel, play on that day; the rest of the nation go either to 
church, to the tavern, or to a kept mistress’. 


Though the Episcopal and Presbyterian sects are the two prevailing ones 
in Great Britain, yet all others are very welcome to come and settle in it, 
and they live very sociably together, though most of their preachers hate 
one another almost as cordially as a Jansenist damns a Jesuit. 

Take a view of the Royal Exchange in London, a place more venerable 
than many courts of justice, where the representatives of all nations meet 
for the benefit of mankind. There the Jew, the Mahometan, and the 
Christian transact business together, as though they were all of the same 
religion, and give the name of Infidels to none but bankrupts; there the 
Presbyterian confides in the Anabaptist, and the Churchman depends upon 
the Quaker’s word. At the breaking up of this pacific and free assembly, 
some withdraw to the synagogue, and others to take a glass. This man goes 
and is baptized in a great tub, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; that man has his son’s foreskin cut off, and causes a set of Hebrew 
words — to the meaning of which he himself is an utter stranger — to be 
mumbled over the infant; others retire to their churches, and there wait the 
inspiration of heaven with their hats on; and all are satisfied. 

If one religion only were allowed in England, the government would 
very possibly become arbitrary; if there were but two, the people would cut 
one another’s throats; but, as there is such a multitude, they all live happy, 
and in peace. 


THE SOCINIANS, OR ARIANS, OR 
ANTITRINITARIANS. 


There is a little sect here, composed of clergymen, and a few of the most 
learned of the laity, who neither assume the name of Arians or Socinians, 
and yet are directly opposite in union to St. Athanasius with regard to the 
Trinity; not scrupling to declare frankly that the Father is greater than the 
Son. 

Do you remember what is related of a certain orthodox bishop, who, in 
order to convince an emperor of the reality of consubstantiation, put his 
hand under the chin of the monarch’s son and gave him a tweak by the nose 
in presence of his most sacred majesty. The emperor was going to order his 
attendants to throw the bishop out of the window, when the good old man 
gave him this polite and convincing reason: “Since your majesty,” says he, 
“is angry when your son has not due respect shown him, what punishment 
do you think will God the Father inflict on those who refuse His Son Jesus 
the titles due to Him?” The persons I am speaking of declare that the holy 
bishop was a rash old fool; that his argument was by no means conclusive; 
and that his imperial majesty should have answered him in this manner: 
“Learn that there are two ways by which men may be wanting in the respect 
they owe to me; first, in not doing honor sufficient to my son; and, 
secondly, in paying him the same honors as you do me.” 

Be this as it will, the principles of Arius began to revive, not only in 
England, but in Holland and Poland. The celebrated Sir Isaac Newton 
honored this opinion so far as to countenance it. This philosopher thought 
that the Unitarians argued more mathematically than we do; but the most 
zealous stickler for Arianism is the illustrious Dr. Clarke. This man is 
rigidly virtuous and of a mild disposition; is more fond of his tenets than 
desirous of propagating them; and so totally absorbed in problems and 
calculations that he is a mere reasoning machine. He wrote a book, which is 
very much esteemed and little understood, on the “Existence of God”; and 
another, more intelligible, indeed, but pretty much contemned, on the 
“Truth of the Christian Religion.” 

He never engaged in those curious scholastic disputes which our friend 
calls “venerable trifles.” He only published a work containing all the 


testimonies of the primitive ages, for and against the Unitarians, and leaves 
to the reader the counting of the voices and the liberty of passing sentence. 
This book won the doctor a great number of partisans and lost him the 
archbishopric of Canterbury; for when Queen Anne was about to bestow 
that see on him, a reverend doctor, whose name was Gibson, for certain 
reasons known to himself, and which were doubtless very good ones, 
observed to her majesty that Dr. Clarke was undoubtedly the most learned 
and upright man in the kingdom, and that he wanted only one qualification 
to be the most deserving object of her majesty’s gracious favor. “And pray 
what is that, doctor?” asked the queen. “May it please your majesty, to be a 
Christian,” replied the humane and benevolent priest. In my opinion, Dr. 
Clarke was a little out in his calculation, and had better have been an 
orthodox primate of all England than a mere Arian curate. 

You see that opinions are subject to as many revolutions as empires. 
Arianism, after having triumphed during three centuries, and having been 
buried in oblivion for twelve, rises at length out of its own ashes; but it has 
chosen a very improper time to make its appearance in the present age, 
being quite cloyed with disputes and sects. The members of this sect are as 
yet too few to be indulged the liberty of holding public assemblies, which, 
however, they will doubtless be permitted to do, in case they spread 
considerably; but people nowadays are so cold with respect to all things of 
this kind, that there is little probability of making a fortune, either in a new 
religion, or in one revived. Is it not whimsical enough that Luther, Calvin, 
and Zuinglius, whose writings nobody now reads, should have founded 
sects that are at present spread over a great part of Europe? That Mahomet, 
though so ignorant, should have given a religion to Asia and Africa? and 
that Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Mr. Le Clerc, and others, the 
greatest philosophers, as well as the ablest writers of their ages, should 
scarcely have been able to raise a better flock. This it is to be born at a 
proper period of time. Were Cardinal de Retz to return again into the world, 
he would not draw ten women in Paris after him; were Oliver Cromwell, he 
who beheaded his sovereign and seized upon the regal dignity, to rise from 
the dead, he would be a wealthy city trader, and nothing more. 


THE PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 


The discovery of America, that object of so much avarice and ambition, has 
likewise become the object of philosophy. A prodigious number of writers 
have endeavored to prove that the Americans are a colony of the ancient 
world. Some modest metaphysicians have alleged that the same power 
which made the grass to grow on the plains of America might likewise 
stock the country with inhabitants; but this naked and simple system has not 
been regarded. 

When first the great Columbus gave it as his opinion that there might 
possibly be such a new world, it was boldly asserted that it was absolutely 
impossible; and Columbus was taken for a visionary. When he had actually 
made the discovery it was pretended that this new world was known long 
before. 

Some have alleged that one Martin Beheim, a native of Nuremberg, set 
sail from the coasts of Flanders about the year 1460 to go in quest of this 
unknown world; and that he reached the Straits of Magellan, of which he 
left charts. But as Martin Beheim did not people America, and as it was 
absolutely necessary that one of Noah’s great-grandsons should take this 
trouble, they have ransacked the records of antiquity to see if they could 
find anything that had the least resemblance to a long voyage, and which 
they could apply to the discovery of this fourth part of the globe. 
Accordingly they have sent the ships of Solomon to Mexico, and have made 
them bring thence the gold of Ophir, though he was obliged to borrow it 
from King Hiram. They have even found America in Plato. They have 
given the honor of its discovery to the Carthaginians, and have quoted on 
this subject a book of Aristotle’s, which he never wrote. 

Hornius pretends to find some analogy between the language of the 
Hebrews and that of the Caribbees. Father Laffiteau, the Jesuit, has not 
failed to improve such a curious hint. The Mexicans, in the violence of their 
grief, tear their garments; some Asiatics do the same; therefore they are the 
ancestors of the Mexicans. We may add, with as much reason, that the 
people of Languedoc are fond of dancing, the Hurons likewise dance on 
their days of rejoicing, and, therefore, the Languedocians are descended 
from the Hurons, or the Hurons from the Languedocians. 


The authors of a terrible “Universal History” pretend that all the 
Americans are a colony of the Tartars. They assure us that this is the 
opinion most generally received among the learned; but do not inform us 
whether it be among the learned that think for themselves. According to 
them, some descendant of Noah had nothing more at heart than to go and 
fix his quarters in the delicious country of Kamchatka, to the north of 
Siberia. His children, having nothing to do, went to visit Canada, either by 
equipping a fleet for the purpose, or by walking on the ice by way of 
recreation, along some neck of land, which from that time to the present has 
never been again discovered. They then began to beget children in Canada, 
and in a very short time that beautiful country, being no longer able to 
maintain the prodigious number of inhabitants, they went to people Mexico, 
Peru, and Chili; and their great-granddaughters were brought to bed of 
giants near the Straits of Magellan. 

As lions are to be found in some of the hotter climates of America, these 
authors suppose that the Christopher Columbus of Kamchatka carried over 
some lions to Canada for their diversion. 

But the Kamchatkians were not the only people that furnished the new 
world with inhabitants; they were charitably assisted by the Tartars of 
Mantchou; by the Huns, the Chinese, and the Japanese. 

The Tartars of Mantchou are incontestably the ancestors of the 
Peruvians; for Mangoo—Capac was the first inca of Peru. Mango resembles 
Manco, Manco Mancu, Mancu Mantchu, and hence, by a small addition, we 
have Mantchou. Nothing can be better demonstrated. 

As to the Huns, they built in Hungary a town that was called Cunadi. 
Now, by changing cu into ca, we have Canadi, from which Canada 
evidently derives its name. 

A plant resembling the ginseng of the Chinese grows in Canada, 
therefore the Chinese carried it thither, even before they were masters of 
that part of Chinese Tartary where their ginseng is produced; and besides, 
the Chinese are such great sailors that they formerly sent fleets to America 
without preserving the least correspondence with their colonies. 

With regard to the Japanese, as they lie nearest to America, from which 
they are distant only about twelve hundred leagues, they must certainly 
have been there in former times; but they afterward neglected that voyage. 

Such are the learned tracts that are boldly ushered into the world in the 
present age. What answer can we give to these systems, and to so many 


others of the like nature? None. 

If it was an effect of philosophy that discovered America, it certainly is 
not one to be every day asking how it happened that men were found on this 
continent, and how they had been transported thither? If we are not 
surprised to find that there are flies in America, it is very stupid to express 
our wonder that there should be men there also. 

The savage who thinks himself a production of the climate in which he 
lives, the same as his original and manioc root, is not more ignorant than 
ourselves in this point, and reasons better. In fact, as the negro of Africa has 
not his original from us whites, why should the red, olive, or ash—colored 
people of America come from our countries? And, besides, which was the 
primitive or mother country of all the others? 

Were the flowers, fruits, trees, and animals, with which nature covers the 
face of the earth, planted by her at first only in one spot, in order that they 
might be spread over the rest of the world? Where must that spot have been 
which first produced all the grass, and all the oats, and dispersed them 
afterward through all other parts of the globe? How were the moss and the 
firs of Norway conveyed to the countries of the southern pole? You cannot 
suppose any one country which is not almost wholly destitute of some of 
the productions of another. We must suppose, then, that originally it had 
everything, and that now it has nothing. Every climate has its different 
productions, and the most fruitful is extremely poor in comparison with all 
the others put together. The great Master of Nature has peopled with variety 
the whole globe. The firs of Norway certainly are not the parents of the 
clove trees of the Molucca Islands; as little are they indebted for their origin 
to the firs of any other country. We may as well suppose the grass growing 
in Archangel to be produced by that on the banks of the Ganges. It would 
never come into our heads to suppose that the caterpillars and snails of one 
part of the world were produced in another part; why then should we be 
surprised that America produces some species of animals and some race of 
men resembling ours? 

Not only America, but Africa and Asia also, produce and contain 
vegetables and animals resembling those in Europe; and each of those 
continents do likewise produce many kinds that have not the least 
resemblance to those of the old world. 

The lands in Mexico, Peru, and Canada never bear wheat, which is a part 
of our food, nor grapes, which make our common drink; nor olives, which 


is so useful a fruit to us; nor indeed the greatest part of our other fruits. All 
our beasts of burden, such as horses, camels, asses, and oxen, were 
creatures wholly unknown in that part of the world; they had, indeed, a kind 
of oxen and sheep, but altogether different from ours. The sheep of Peru 
were larger and stronger than those of Europe, and were made use of to 
carry loads; their oxen were a breed somewhat between our camel and 
buffalo. There is a species of hogs in Mexico which have their navels at 
their backs, instead of their bellies, as in all other quadrupeds. There are 
neither dogs nor cats in this country; there are lions here, indeed, and in 
Peru, but very small, and almost without hair, and what is most 
extraordinary, the lion of these climates is a cowardly creature. 

You may, if you please, reduce all mankind to one single species, 
because they have the same organs of life, sense, and motion; but this 
species is evidently divided into several others, whether we consider it in a 
physical or moral light. 

As to the first of these, the Esquimaux, a race of people inhabiting the 
sixtieth degree of north latitude, are said to resemble the Laplanders in 
figure and stature. The neighboring people have faces covered with hair. 
The Iroquois, the Hurons, and all the people of that tract, as far as Florida, 
are olive colored, and without the least appearance of hair on any part of the 
body except their heads. Captain Rogers, who sailed along the coast of 
California, discovered a species of negroes unknown in America. On the 
Isthmus of Panama there is a race of people called Dariens, who greatly 
resemble the Albinos of Africa. They are at most four feet high; they are 
white, and are the only native people of all America who are of a white 
color; they have red eyes bordered with eyelashes in the form of a semi— 
circle. They never stir out of their holes but in the night time, not being able 
to see in daylight, and are to the rest of mankind what owls are to the 
feathered race. The natives of Mexico and Peru are of a copper color, those 
of Brazil of a deeper red, and the people of Chili are more ash colored; the 
size of the Patagonians, or inhabitants of the Straits of Magellan, has been 
greatly exaggerated; the truth seems to be that they are by far the tallest 
people of any in the known world. 

Among all these nations, so greatly differing from us and from one 
another, there has never yet been found a race of men living without society, 
wandering as chance might direct, like the brutes, or like them coupling 
promiscuously, or quitting their females to go in quest of food by 


themselves; such a state seems incompatible with human nature, which, by 
the instinct of species, affects society as it does liberty. Hence we find that 
the shutting up of a prisoner in a prison, where he is debarred any 
commerce with the rest of mankind, is one of the many punishments 
invented by tyrants for the torture of their fellow—creatures; and is a 
punishment which would appear less supportable to a savage than to a 
civilized man. 

From the Straits of Magellan to Hudson’s Bay there are a number of 
families gathered under one chief and living in huts which compose 
villages; but we have no instance in those parts of any wandering people 
abandoning their habitations, according to the seasons, like the Arabians, 
Bedouins, and Tartars. The reason seems to be that these people, not having 
any beasts of burden, could not so easily transport their cabins. We 
everywhere meet with certain fixed idioms by which the most savage 
nations are enabled to express the few ideas they are masters of; this is 
another instinct peculiar to mankind, to denote their wants by certain 
articulate sounds. Names must necessarily have arisen from the number of 
different languages, more or less copious, according to the greater or lesser 
degree of understanding in those who made use of them. Nay, the language 
of the Mexicans was more regular than that of the Iroquois, as ours is more 
copious and absolute than that of the Samoyeds. 

Of all the people of America, only one nation had a religion, which 
seems, at first sight, not to be repugnant to reason; these are the Peruvians, 
who, like the ancient Persians and Sabeans, adored the sun as a planet that 
dispensed its benefits to all creation; but, excepting the large and well— 
peopled nations in America, all the others were plunged in a state of the 
most barbarous stupidity. Their religious assemblies had no mark of a 
regular worship, and their belief was without form. It is certain that the 
Brazilians, the inhabitants of the Caribbean and Molucca islands, and the 
people of Guiana, and the northern countries, had no clearer notion of a 
Supreme Being than the Kaffirs of Africa. A knowledge of this kind 
requires a reason that has been cultivated, which their reasons were not. 
Nature alone may inspire with a confused idea of something supremely 
powerful and terrible, the savage who sees a thunderbolt fall, or beholds a 
mighty river break its bounds; but this is only a faint beginning of the 
knowledge of God, creator of the universe; a knowledge which was 
absolutely wanting to all the inhabitants of the vast continent of America. 


The other Americans, who had formed to themselves a religion, had 
made an abominable one. The Mexicans were not the only people who 
sacrificed human victims to a certain evil deity of their own invention. It 
has been said that the Peruvians were wont to disgrace their worship of the 
sun by similar bloody offerings. And there seems to be some kind of 
conformity between the ancient people of our hemisphere and the more 
civilized of the other, in regard to this barbarous religion. 

We are assured by Herrera that the Mexicans feasted on the flesh of the 
human victims that they offered in sacrifice. The greater part of the first 
travellers and missionaries all agree that the people of the Brazils and the 
Caribbean Islands, as also the Iroquois and Hurons, and some other of those 
nations, ate the prisoners whom they took in their wars; and that they did 
not look upon this as a custom peculiar to themselves, but as the general 
practice of all nations. So many authors, both ancient and modern, have 
made mention of cannibals, or man—eaters, that it is difficult to deny that 
there are such. In 1725, I saw four savages at Fontainebleau, who had been 
brought from the Mississippi; among them was a woman of an ash—colored 
complexion, like that of her companions. I asked her, by the interpreter who 
was with them, whether she had at any time eaten human flesh; to which 
she answered, “yes,” in the same indifferent manner as if it had been a 
common question. This barbarity, which so much shocks our nature, is, 
however, far less cruel than murder; real barbarity consists in taking away 
the life of any one, and not in disputing the dead carcass with the crows or 
the worms. A people who lived altogether by hunting, as did the Brazilians 
and Canadians, and the inhabitants of the Caribbean Islands, might 
sometimes, on failure of their usual food, be driven to this shocking 
recourse to supply the calls of nature. Hunger and vengeance might have 
accustomed them to this food; and when we see in the most civilized ages 
the people of Paris devouring the mangled remains of Marshal d’ Ancre, and 
those of the Hague eating the heart of the grand pensionary, De Witt, we 
need not wonder that a deed of horror that was only temporary with us, has 
become a lasting custom among savages. 


The most ancient writings extant confirm to us, that men may have been 
driven to this excess by hunger. Moses himself threatens the Hebrews in 
five verses of Deuteronomy, that they should eat their own children, if they 
transgressed the law; and the prophet Ezekiel promises the same people, in 


the name of God, that if they fight valiantly against the king of Persia, the 
Lord will give them to eat of the flesh of the horse and of the horseman. 
Marco Polo, or Mark Paul, says that in his time, in one part of Tartary, the 
magicians or priests — which were the same — had the privilege of eating 
the flesh of criminals condemned to death. This strikes one with horror; but 
the picture of human kind will be found too frequently to produce this 
effect. 

How has it happened that people who were always separated from each 
other by their countries have yet been united in this horrible custom? Can 
we suppose it to be not altogether repugnant to human nature? It is certain 
that this practice is very rare; but it is as certain that it does really exist. 

There is another vice altogether different from this, and seemingly more 
contrary to the end of nature, in which, nevertheless, the Greeks prided 
themselves, which the Romans allowed, and which has continued to prevail 
among the most civilized nations, and is much more common in the warm 
and temperate climates of Europe and of Asia, than in the frozen regions of 
the North. There have been instances in America of the same effect of the 
caprices of human nature. The natives of Brazil practised this unnatural 
custom in common; it was unknown to the Canadians. But how happens it 
that a passion which overturns all the laws of propagation of the human 
species, should, in both parts of the world, have taken possession of the 
very organs of propagation themselves? 

Another observation, no less important, is that the central parts of Africa 
have been found to be tolerably well peopled, and the two extremities 
towards the poles very thinly inhabited; in general, the new world does not 
appear to contain the number of people it should do. There must certainly 
be some natural causes for this. 

In the first place, then, the cold is as excessive and piercing in America, 
in the same degree of latitude as Paris and Vienna, as in our continent at the 
polar circle. 

In the second place, the rivers in America are for the most part ten times 
as large as ours, and as these frequently overflow, they must have 
occasioned a great dearth, and in consequence, mortality in those immense 
tracts. The mountains, by being much higher, are not so habitable as ours. 
The violent and lasting poisons with which the whole soil of America is 
covered, renders the slightest wound of an arrow dipped in their juice 
instantaneously mortal. And, lastly, the stupidity of the human species in a 


part of this hemisphere may have greatly contributed to depopulate the 
country. It is a general remark that the human understanding is not nearly so 
perfect in the New as in the Old World. Man is a very feeble animal, and, 
when in a State of infancy, very liable to perish for want of due care; and it 
cannot be supposed that when the inhabitants on the banks of the Rhone, the 
Elbe, and the Vistula were wont to plunge their new—born infants into those 
rivers, that the German and Sarmatian mothers reared as many children as 
they do now; especially when those countries were covered with vast 
woods, which made the climate more inclement and unwholesome than it 
has been of late times. Numberless colonies of Americans were in want of 
proper food. They could not furnish their infants with good milk; nor could 
they provide for them afterwards, either wholesome food, or a sufficiency 
of it. We find several of the carnivorous kind of animals greatly reduced in 
number, for want of subsistence; and it is a matter of surprise that we meet 
with more men in America than monkeys. 


FERNANDO CORTES. 


It is said that, as a Spanish captain was marching through the lands of a 
cacique, the latter presented him with a number of slaves and some game, 
saying: “If thou art a god, there are men, eat them; if thou art a mortal, here 
is the flesh of animals, which these slaves will dress for thee.” 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


The first of the Incas, or emperors of Peru, who conquered that country and 
gave the inhabitants laws, passed for a son of the sun. Thus we find the 
most civilized nations, both of the Old and New World, resembled one 
another in the custom of deifying great and extraordinary men, whether 
conquerors or legislators. 

Garcilaso de la Vega, a descendant from the Incas, who was brought to 
Madrid, wrote the history of those kings, in 1608. He was then far advanced 
in years; and his father might easily have been a witness to the revolution 
which happened in that country in 1530. He could not, indeed, know with 
any certainty the minuter parts of the history of his ancestors. The people of 
America were strangers to the art of writing, resembling in this respect the 
ancient Tartar nations, the inhabitants of the southern parts of Africa, our 
ancestors, the Celts, and most of the people of the North; none of all these 
nations had anything that could supply the place of history. The Peruvians 
transmitted their principal events to posterity by means of knots tied on 
cords; but we find that in general fundamental laws, the most essential 
points of religion, and heroic exploits, are transmitted with tolerable fidelity 
from person to person by word of mouth, in which manner Garcilasso might 
have acquired his knowledge of some capital events, and in such only, he is 
worthy of our credit. He says that throughout all the Peruvian Empire they 
worshipped the sun; a worship which appeared more reasonable than any 
other, in a country that did not enjoy the light of revelation. Pliny admitted 
no other god, even in the most enlightened ages of Rome. Plato, who was 
still more enlightened than he, called the sun the son of God, the splendor of 
the Father; and we find this planet adored many ages before by the Magi, 
and the ancient Egyptians; the same appearance of truth and the same error 
prevailed equally in both hemispheres. 

The Peruvians had obelisks and regular gnomonic instruments, to show 
the points of the equinoxes and solstices. Their year consisted of three 
hundred and sixty—five days; perhaps the science of ancient Egypt did not 
extend further. They raised prodigies in architecture, and cut statues with 
surprising art. In a word, they were the best polished, and the most 
industrious people of any in the New World. 


The Inca Huascar, father of Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, in whose 
reign this vast empire was destroyed, had greatly augmented and 
embellished it. 

In the pacific and religious ceremonies instituted to the honor of the sun, 
they formed certain dances; nothing is more natural; it was one of the 
ancient customs in our part of the world. Huascar, in order to render these 
dances more grave and solemn, made the performers carry a chain of gold, 
seven hundred of our geometrical paces in length, and as thick as a man’s 
wrist; each dancer took hold of a link. Hence we may conclude that gold 
must have been more plentiful in Peru than copper is with us. 

Here let us observe, that if the Mexicans are chargeable with having 
sometimes sacrificed their conquered enemies to the god of war, the 
Peruvians were never known to offer such sacrifices to the sun, whom they 
looked on as a good and benignant deity. And indeed the Peruvian nation 
itself was perhaps the most gentle in its manners of any in the whole world. 

The Mariana Islands, lying near the line, demand our particular attention. 
The inhabitants of those islands know not what fire is, and indeed that 
element would be altogether useless to them, as they live wholly upon 
fruits, which their land produces in great abundance; especially cocoa, sago, 
which is much superior to rice, and a kind of paste or dough, that has the 
taste of the best bread, and is formed in a pod or shell on the top of a large 
tree. It is said that these people commonly live to the age of a hundred and 
twenty; the same has been said of the natives of Brazil. When they were 
first discovered, they were neither wild nor cruel; nor did they want for any 
of the conveniences which were necessary for their subsistence. Their 
houses were built of the planks of cocoa trees, formed for the purpose, with 
great industry, and were neat and regular. Their gardens were laid out with 
great art; and they were, perhaps, the most happy, and the least wretched of 
any people whatever. Nevertheless, the Portuguese called their country “the 
Island of Thieves” — Islas de los Ladrones — because those people, not 
being perfectly versed in the meum et tuum, happened to eat some of their 
ship provisions. There was no more religion among them than among the 
Hottentots or many other of the African and American nations. But beyond 
these islands, towards the Moluccas, there are other nations where the 
Mahometan religion was introduced in the time of the caliphs. The 
Mahometans had sailed thither through the Indian Ocean, and the Christians 
came through the South Sea. Had the Arabians known the use of the 


compass, they were the only people to have discovered America, as lying in 
the very track; but their navigation never extended farther than the Isle of 
Mindanao, to the west of the Manillas. This vast cluster of islands was 
inhabited by different species of men, some white, some black, some olive, 
and some red, or copper—colored. Nature has been always found to vary 
more in hot climates than in those to the northward. 

At the time that the Spaniards invaded the richest part of the New World, 
the Portuguese, glutted with the treasures of the new, neglected the Brazils, 
which they had discovered in the year 1500, without looking after them. 

The Portuguese admiral, Cabral, after having passed the Cape Verde 
Islands, on his way to the coast of Malabar, through the southern sea of 
Africa, steered so far to the westward, that he fell in with the land of Brazil, 
which is that part of the continent of America, which lies nearest to Africa; 
there being but thirty degrees of longitude between this coast and Mount 
Atlas; it consequently was the first discovered. The country was found to be 
extremely fertile, and blooming with a continual Spring. The natives were 
stout, well-made, robust, and vigorous: their complexion was of a reddish 
cast; they went quite naked, excepting only a large belt round their middles, 
which served them as a kind of pouch. 

They lived by hunting; and as they were not always assured of a certain 
subsistence, were consequently wild and fierce, making war on one another, 
with their arrows and clubs, for the spoils of the chase, in the same manner 
as the civilized barbarians of the old continent did, for the possession of a 
few villages. Anger and resentment for injuries actual or supposed 
frequently armed them against one another, as we read of the ancient 
Greeks and people of Asia. They did not sacrifice human victims, for they 
had no religious worship among them, and consequently could have no 
sacrifices to make, as the Mexicans had; but they feasted on the persons 
they took in battle; and Americus Vespucius relates, in one of his letters, 
that these people were struck with astonishment to hear that the Europeans 
did not eat their prisoners. 

As to laws, the Brazilians had none, but such as were made on instant 
need, by the people assembled together. They were governed wholly by 
instinct. By this instinct they went to the chase when pressed by hunger, 
took to themselves wives, when necessity required, and satisfied the calls of 
a momentary passion indiscriminately. 


These people are alone a convincing proof that America was never 
known to the Old World, or certainly some kind of religion would have 
found its way among them, from the continent of Africa, to which they are 
so near; and there must have remained some small traces of this religion, 
whatever it had been: whereas there is none to be found. They had indeed 
certain jugglers among them, who went about with their heads adorned with 
feathers, stirred the people up to battle, pointed out to them the new moon, 
and pretended to cure them of their maladies with certain herbs; but no one 
ever heard of either priests, altars, or any kind of religious worship among 
them. 

The people of Mexico and Peru, who were more civilized, had a regular 
worship. Religion with them was the support of the state, because it was 
entirely subject to, and dependent on, the sovereign; but there could be no 
state or government among savages, who had neither wants nor a police. 

The Portuguese government suffered the colonies which their merchants 
had sent to the Brazils to languish nearly fifty years unsupported, and 
almost unnoticed. At length, in 1559, it made some solid regulations 
relating thereto, and the kings of Portugal received tribute from both worlds 
at the same time. When Philip II., king of Spain, conquered Portugal, in 
1581, he found a considerable increase of wealth in the Brazils. The Dutch 
afterwards took them almost entirely from the Spaniards from 1625 till 
1630. 


THE NEGRO. 


The negro race is a species of men as different from ours as the breed of 
spaniels is from that of greyhounds. The mucous membrane, or network, 
which nature has spread between the muscles and the skin, is white in us 
and black or copper—colored in them. The famous Ruisch was the first in 
our time, who, in dissecting a negro at Amsterdam, was so happily skilful as 
to raise the whole of this mucoreticular membrane. Czar Peter purchased it 
of him; but Ruisch kept a small piece for himself, which I have seen, and it 
is like a piece of black gauze. If a negro by accident burns himself so that 
his membrane is hurt, his skin turns brown in the place, otherwise it comes 
black again as before. Their eyes are not formed like ours. The black wool 
on their heads and other parts has no resemblance to our hair; and it may be 
said that if their understanding is not of a different nature from ours, it is at 
least greatly inferior. They are not capable of any great application or 
association of ideas, and seem formed neither for the advantages nor abuses 
of our philosophy. They are a race peculiar to that part of Africa, the same 
as elephants and monkeys. The negroes of the empire of Morocco are a 
warlike, hardy, and cruel people, and often superior in the field to the 
sunburmed, tawny troops, whom they call white. They think themselves 
born in Guinea, to be sold to the whites and to serve them. 

There are several kinds of negroes. Those of Guinea, Ethiopia, 
Madagascar and the Indies are all different. The blacks of Guinea and 
Congo have wool; the others long, shaggy hair. The petty nations of blacks, 
who have but little commerce with other nations, are strangers to all kind of 
religious worship. The first degree of stupidity is to think only of the 
present and of bodily wants. This was the state of several nations, and 
especially those which inhabited islands. The second degree is to foresee by 
halves, without being able to form any fixed society; to behold the stars 
with wonder and amazement; to celebrate certain feasts, to make a general 
rejoicing on the return of certain seasons, or the appearance of a particular 
star, without going further or having any distinct positive idea. In this 
middle state between imbecility and infant reason, many nations have 
continued for several ages. 


THE FRENCH IN AMERICA. 


Spain drew immense treasures from Mexico and Peru — which, however, 
have not greatly enriched them in the end — at a time when other nations 
had not a single colony in the other parts of America that was of any 
advantage to them; this naturally excited their jealousy and determined 
them to follow the example of the Spaniards. 

Admiral Coligny, who had great ideas in everything, formed a scheme in 
the year 1557, during the reign of Henry II., to establish a colony of French 
of his own sect in the Brazils. The chevalier de Villegagnon, at that time a 
Calvinist, was sent thither. Calvin himself embarked in the undertaking. The 
Genoese were not at that time such good traders as at present, and Calvin 
sent over a greater number of preachers than laborers. The former wanting 
to have the upper hand, there ensued a violent quarrel between the 
commandant and them, which terminated in a sedition. The colony, thus 
divided, was attacked and ruined by the Portuguese. Villegagnon renounced 
Calvin and his ministers as a set of religious incendiaries; they stigmatized 
him for an atheist, and France lost the Brazils. 

It was said that the family of the Incas had taken refuge in that extensive 
country, whose frontiers join to those of Peru; that the greater part of the 
inhabitants of that country had fled thither from the avarice and cruelty of 
the European Christians, who occupied the central part, and had settled near 
a certain lake named Perima, the sand of which was gold; and that they had 
there built a city, the houses of which were all tiled with that precious metal. 
The Spaniards were for a long time employed in searching after this city, 
which they called Eldorado, or the Golden City. 

This name roused the attention of all the powers of Europe. In 1596 
Queen Elizabeth sent out a fleet, under the command of the ingenious and 
unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh, to dispute these glorious spoils with the 
Spaniards. Raleigh actually discovered a country inhabited by a people of a 
red complexion; and he pretends, in his writings, to have met with a nation 
whose shoulders were as high as their heads. He had no doubt that the 
country furnished mines; and he brought back to England with him a 
hundred large plates of solid gold and several pieces of the wrought metal; 
but, after all, there was no Dorado nor Lake Perima to be found. The 
French, after several fruitless attempts, made a settlement in 1664, on the 


island of Cayenne, a point of that extensive coast not more than fifteen 
leagues in circumference, and to which they gave the name of Equinoctial 
France, though the whole colony did not consist of above one hundred and 
fifty houses, partly wood and partly earth: and the island of Cayenne was 
never worth anything to France, till the time of Louis XIV., who was the 
first of the French kings that truly encouraged maritime commerce. This 
island was taken from the French by the Dutch in the war of 1672. But a 
fleet, sent over by Louis XIV., took it again. Its present produce is a little 
indigo, and some very bad coffee. Guiana was reputed the finest country in 
all America, and where the French might have made settlements with the 
greatest ease; and this was the very country the most neglected by them. 

They had heard of Florida, a country lying between the old and new 
world, part of which the Spaniards were already in possession of; and it was 
they who first gave the name of Florida to this part of the continent of North 
America. But, as the captain of a French cruiser pretended to have landed 
here nearly about the same time as the Spaniards, the right to it was to be 
disputed; for, by our law of nations, or rather of robbers, the lands of the 
Americans should be the property not only of the first invaders, but also of 
any one who pretended to have first discovered them. 

Admiral Coligny, in the reign of Charles IX., and about 1564, had sent 
thither a colony of Huguenots, being desirous of establishing his religion in 
America, as well as the Spaniards had established theirs. The Spaniards 
destroyed this country, and hanged up all the French they found in the place 
on the trees, with a label to each, saying that they had been hanged not as 
Frenchmen, but as heretics. 

Some time afterwards, one Chevalier de Gourgues, a Gascon, having put 
himself at the head of a number of pirates to endeavor to recover Florida, 
made himself master of a small Spanish fort, and, in his turn, hanged up all 
the prisoners, taking care to affix a card to each, signifying that they had 
been hanged not as Spaniards, but as robbers and infidels. And now the 
unhappy natives of America began to see their European despoilers avenge 
their cause, by mutually destroying each other: a consolation which they 
had frequently enjoyed. 

After having hanged the Spaniards, in order to protect themselves from 
the same treatment, the French were obliged to evacuate Florida, and made 
a formal renunciation of their pretended right to that country; which was, in 
many respects, preferable even to Guiana. But the bloody disputes 


concerning religion, which at that time spread destruction through all the 
kingdom of France, left the people no leisure to go and butcher and convert 
these savages, or contest the possession of this fine country with the 
Spaniards. 

The English had for some time been in possession of the best lands, and 
the most advantageous in point of situation, that could be wished for in 
North America, on the other side of Florida, when a few merchants of 
Normandy, on the simple prospect of establishing a small trade for skins 
and furs, established a colony in Canada, a country covered with ice or 
snow during eight months of the year, and inhabited only by savages, bears, 
and beavers. This country, which was discovered some time before 1535, 
had been afterward abandoned; but at length, after several attempts badly 
supported by the government for want of a sufficient naval force, a small 
company of merchants of Dieppe and St. Malo founded Quebec, in 1608; 
that is to say, they built a few huts there, which did not take the form of a 
town till the reign of Louis XIV. 

This settlement and that of Louisburg, as well as all the rest in New 
France, have been always very poor, while there are no less than fifteen 
thousand coaches driving through the streets of the city of Mexico, and still 
more in that of Lima. Nevertheless, the poverty of these countries has not 
exempted them from being the theatre of continual wars, either with the 
natives or the English, who, though already possessed of far the best 
territories, were still anxious to divest the French of those which belonged 
to them, in order to make themselves sole masters of the trade of this wintry 
region of the world. 

The natives of Canada are not the same as those of Mexico, Peru, or the 
Brazils. They resemble them in the want of hair, of which they have none 
except on their eyebrows and head; but they differ from them in their color, 
which approaches nearer to ours; and still more in their disposition, which 
is very fierce and brave. They were always entire strangers to monarchical 
government, the republican spirit having always prevailed among the 
northern nations, both of the old and new world. The inhabitants of North 
America, of the Appalachian mountains, and of Davis’s Straits, are all 
peasants and hunters, living together in little towns or villages, which is an 
institution natural to the human species. We very seldom give them the 
name of Indians, having erroneously appropriated that name to the people 
of Mexico, Peru, and the Brazils; which country has been called the Indies, 


only because as much treasure comes from there as from the real Indies; but 
content ourselves with calling them North American savages, though they 
are less so in some respects than the country people on some of our 
European seacoasts, who have so long assumed the barbarous right of 
plundering all vessels that are wrecked on their shores, and murdering the 
poor unhappy sailors. War, the crime and scourge of all times and all 
countries, was not with them as it is with us, a mere motive of interest; it 
was in general the result of vengeance meditated for injuries received, as it 
was also with the Brazilians and all other savage nations. 

The most horrible thing belonging to the Canadians was their custom of 
putting their captives to death by the most cruel torments, and afterwards 
eating them. This barbarous practice they learned from the people of Brazil, 
though fifty degrees from each other. Both nations feasted on the flesh of 
their enemies, as on the produce of the chase. This is a custom that has not 
always prevailed; but it has been common to more than one nation, as we 
have shown in the foregoing pages. 

In the frozen and barren climes of Canada men were frequently 
cannibals; but they were not so in Acadia, which is a better country, and 
produces greater plenty of foods: nor in the rest of the continent, excepting 
only some parts of the Brazils and on the Caribbean islands. 

The infant colony of Canada was formed by a few Jesuits and 
Huguenots, who had met together there by a strange fatality: they 
afterwards entered into an alliance with the Hurons, who were at war with 
the Iroquois. These latter did great damage to the colony, and took several 
Jesuits prisoners; and, as it is said, ate them. The setthement at Quebec 
suffered considerably from the English, who attacked it almost as soon as it 
was built and fortified. They afterwards made themselves masters of all 
Acadia, which indeed was doing little more than destroying a few 
fishermen’s huts. 

The French then had no foreign settlement at that time, either in Asia or 
America. 

The company of merchants who had ruined themselves by these projects, 
hoping to repair their losses, applied to Cardinal Richelieu to be included in 
the treaty made with the English at St. Germain. The latter consented to 
restore the little they had taken, and of which they made small account; and 
this little became New France. This settlement continued a long time in a 
deplorable condition, save only that the codfishery brought in some little 


profits which served to support the company. But as soon as the English 
were apprised of these small profits, they seized Acadia again. 

They restored it by the Treaty of Breda. After that they took it five 
several times, and at length made it their property by the Treaty of Utrecht; 
a treaty which, though regarded as a happy event at the time it was made, 
has since proved most fatal to the peace of Europe: for we shall see that the 
ministers who drew it up, not having properly determined the limits of 
Acadia, which the English have endeavored to enlarge, and the French to 
confine; this corner of the world has proved the subject of a furious war, 
which broke out between the rival nations in 1755, and drew along with it 
the war in Germany, with which it had no kind of connection. But so 
complicated are the political interests of the present times, that a shot fired 
in America shall be the signal for setting all Europe together by the ears. 

The French, in 1713, remained in possession of the little island of Cape 
Breton, on which is Louisburg; the river St. Lawrence, Quebec, and Canada 
— possessions which were rather useful, by being a nursery for seamen, 
than profitable in any other respects. Quebec contained about seven 
thousand inhabitants; but the war carried on by the government to preserve 
this country cost more than the country itself will ever be worth, and yet it 
appeared absolutely necessary. 

New France is an immense tract of country, which joins on one side to 
Canada, and on the other to New Mexico; and whose limits toward the 
northeast are not known. This country is called the Mississippi, from a river 
of that name, which falls into the gulf of Mexico; and Louisiana, from the 
name of Louis XIV. 


This tract of land lay convenient for the Spaniards; but having already 
too large an extent of dominion in America, they neglected the possession 
of it; and the more so, as it produced no gold. Some French belonging to 
Canada undertook to travel into this country, partly by land, and partly by 
sailing along the Illinois river; in which trial they underwent the most 
shocking hardships and fatigues. It was as if you were to go to Egypt 
around the Cape of Good Hope, instead of taking the route of Damietta. 
This extensive part of New France, till 1708, was peopled only by about a 
dozen families, who led a wandering life, in the midst of deserts and woods. 

Louis XIV., who at that time was ready to sink under his misfortunes, 
and saw Old France on the point of falling to ruin, could not think of the 


New. The state was exhausted of men and money; and here it may not be 
improper to observe, that, during these times of public calamity, two men 
acquired fortunes of nearly forty millions each; one by a great private trade 
he carried on in the East Indies, while that company which had been 
established by Colbert was entirely ruined; and the other, by lending money 
to an unsuccessful, necessitous, and ignorant ministry. This great merchant, 
whose name was Crozat, was rich and venturous enough to risk a part of his 
fortune to purchase a grant of Louisiana from the king, on condition that 
every ship that he or his partners should send thither should carry over six 
young persons of each sex, in order to people the country, where trade and 
population were equally at a stand. 

After the death of Louis XIV., Law, a Scotchman, a very extraordinary 
person, many of whose schemes had proved useless, and others hurtful to 
the nation, made the government and the people believe that Louisiana 
produced as much gold as Peru, and that it would soon be able to supply as 
great a quantity of silk as China. This was the first epoch of Law’s famous 
scheme, called the “Mississippi Scheme.” Several colonies were sent to that 
country, and a plan was drawn of a magnificent and regular city, to be built 
there, by the name of New Orleans. The settlers almost all perished from 
want; and the city was confined to a few paltry houses. Perhaps one day, 
when France shall have a million or two of inhabitants more than she may 
know what to do with, it may be of some advantage to her to people 
Louisiana. 


THE FRENCH ISLANDS, AND THE 
BUCCANEERS, OR FREEBOOTERS. 


The most important possessions that the French have acquired at different 
times, are, one-half of the island of San Domingo, the islands of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and some of the Lesser Antilles; which is not the 
two—hundredth part of what the Spaniards have got by their conquests; but 
these have, however, turned out to great advantage. 


San Domingo is that very island Hispaniola — by the natives called 
Haiti — which was discovered by Columbus, and depopulated by the 
Spaniards; the French have not been able to find on that part of the island 
which they inhabit, the gold and silver formerly found there; this may 
happen either from metals requiring a long succession of ages to be formed, 
or, what seems more probable, that there is only a certain quantity contained 
in the bowels of the earth, and that a mine, when once exhausted, is never 
recruited; and indeed, when we consider that gold and silver are not mixed 
metals, it is difficult to say how they can be reproduced. There are still 
mines of these metals in that part of the country which is under the 
dominion of the Spaniards; but as the expense exceeds the profits, they have 
left off working them. 

It was to the desperate boldness of a new people, formed by hazard out 
of English, Bretons, and Normans, that the French are indebted for sharing 
any part of this island with the Spaniards. These people, who were called 
buccaneers, or freebooters, had nearly the same origin and association as 
the ancient Romans; but their courage was more impetuous and terrible. 
Figure to yourself a company of tigers endowed with some portion of 
human reason, and you will then have a true idea of these buccaneers. Their 
history is as follows: 

It happened, about 1625, that some adventurers from France and 
England landed at the same time on one of the Caribbeean islands, called 
St. Christopher by the Spaniards, who always gave the name of some saint 
to every place they invaded, and butchered the natives in the name of that 
saint. These newcomers found themselves obliged, notwithstanding the 
natural antipathy of the two nations, to unite against the Spaniards, who, 


being masters of all the neighboring islands, as well as of the continent, 
soon came upon them with a force greatly superior to theirs. The French 
chief made his escape, and returned to France. The English commander 
capitulated. The most resolute of both French and English got over to the 
island of San Domingo by the help of some barks, and fixed their residence 
in an inaccessible part of that island, surrounded by rocks. There they built 
some small canoes resembling those of the American Indians, and made 
themselves masters of the island of Tortuga; whither several Normans went 
over to join them, as they did in the twelfth century, to make the conquest of 
Apulia, and that of England in the tenth. These people met with all the 
vicissitudes of good and bad fortune that must naturally attend a set of 
lawless adventurers, assembled together from Normandy and England, on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1655, Cromwell fitted out a fleet which took the Island of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards. This expedition would not have succeeded but for the 
assistance of these buccaneers. They cruised upon all nations 
indiscriminately, and being more taken up with the search after plunder than 
the care of defending themselves, they suffered the Spaniards to make 
themselves masters of the Island of Tortuga during one of their cruises. 
However, they soon recovered it again; and the French ministry were 
obliged to appoint the person whom they chose governor of the island. They 
infested all the Gulf of Mexico, and had lurking—places in several of the 
little islands thereabouts. They assumed the name of “Brothers of the 
coast.” Stowed in a heap in a pitiful canoe, that a single shot from a great 
gun, or the least gale of wind would have blown to atoms, they boldly 
boarded Spanish ships of the largest burden, and frequently made them their 
own. They knew no other law but that of equally distributing the share of 
the spoils; no other religion but that of nature; and even from that, they 
frequently deviated in an abominable manner. 

They had it not in their power to steal wives for themselves, as history 
tells us the companions of Romulus did; but they procured a hundred young 
women from France: this number, however, was far from being sufficient to 
keep up a society, which was so numerous. Two buccaneers therefore cast 
dice for one woman; he that won married her; and the loser had no right to 
lie with her, unless the other was absent, or employed elsewhere. 

These people seemed formed rather to destroy than to found a state. 
They performed unheard-of exploits, and were guilty of incredible 


cruelties. One man — named |’Olonois, from the island of Olonne, his 
birthplace — ventured into the port of Havana with a single canoe, and cut 
out an armed frigate. Upon examining one of the prisoners on board, the 
man confessed that this frigate was fitted out purposely to sail in search of 
him, and, if possible, to take and hang him; adding further, that he himself 
was to have been his executioner. On hearing this, |’Olonois, without 
further delay, ordered the fellow to be hanged up, cut off the heads of all the 
other prisoners with his own hand and drank their blood. 

This l’Olonois, and one of his companions named le Basque, marched at 
the head of five hundred buccaneers, as far as Venezuela, in the bay of 
Honduras, where they destroyed two towns with fire and sword, and 
returned loaded with booty. This success enabled them to equip the vessels 
which had been taken by their canoes, with cannon and all other 
necessaries, so that they suddenly beheld themselves a maritime power, and 
on the point of being great conquerors. 

Morgan, a native of England, who has left a famous name behind him, 
put himself at the head of a thousand buccaneers, partly of his own nation, 
and partly Normans, Bretons, and natives of Saintonge, and Basque, with 
whom he undertook to get possession of Porto Bello, the magazine of the 
riches of Spain, a city of great strength, and defended by a number of 
cannon, and a considerable garrison. Morgan arrived before it without any 
artillery, scaled the walls of the citadel in spite of the enemy’s fire, and, 
notwithstanding the most obstinate resistance, made himself master of it. By 
this successful temerity, he obliged the city to purchase its ransom of him 
for a million of piastres. Some time afterward, he had the boldness to land 
on the Isthmus of Panama, in the midst of the Spanish troops; forced his 
way to the ancient city of Panama, carried off all the treasures lodged there, 
burned the city to the ground, and returned to Jamaica victorious and 
enriched. This man, who was only the son of a poor peasant in England, 
might have erected a kingdom to himself in America; but after all his 
exploits, he ended his days in prison in London. 

The French buccaneers, whose place of retreat was sometimes among the 
rocks of San Domingo, and at others in the island of Tortuga, fitted out six 
armed boats, and with about twelve hundred men, attacked Vera Cruz, an 
undertaking as great as if twelve hundred men from Biscay should come 
and lay siege to Bordeaux with ten boats. However, they took the place by 
storm, and brought away five millions in species, and about fifteen hundred 


slaves. At length, made bold by a multitude of successes of this kind, they 
determined, French and English, to enter the South Sea, and make 
themselves masters of Peru. No Frenchman had at that time ever seen the 
South Sea, and there was no way to get to it but by crossing the mountains 
of the Isthmus of Panama, or by sailing all along the coast of South 
America, and passing the Straits of Magellan, to which they were strangers. 
However, they divided themselves into two parties, and set out at the same 
time in the two different routes. 

Those who crossed the isthmus plundered and destroyed all that came in 
their way, and at length arrived on the borders of the South Sea, made 
themselves masters of some barks they found in the harbors, and awaited 
the arrival of their companions, who were to pass the Straits of Magellan. 
These latter, who were almost all French, after having undergone 
adventures as romantic as their enterprise, were not able to get to Peru 
through the straits, being blown back by tempests, which drove them upon 
the coast of Africa, where they landed, and plundered all the inhabitants 
along shore. 

In the meantime, those who had made the South Sea across the isthmus, 
having only open boats to sail in, were pursued by the Spanish flotilla from 
Peru. How were they to escape? One of their companions, who commanded 
a kind of canoe with about fifty men aboard, made the best of his way into 
the Vermillion Sea, and got on shore in California, where he remained four 
years; he afterward returned through the South Sea; in his passage he took a 
ship with five hundred thousand piastres on board, passed the Straits of 
Magellan, and arrived safe at Jamaica with his booty. 

The others returned to the isthmus loaded with gold and precious stones. 
The Spanish troops assembled on all sides, and pursued them. This obliged 
them to cross the isthmus in its widest part, and to march round about for 
the space of three hundred leagues; whereas there are not over eighty in a 
right line, from the place where they were, to that whither they were going. 
In their journey they were frequently stopped by cataracts, which they were 
obliged to descend in machines made like a tub. They had to struggle with 
hunger and thirst, the elements, and their enemies the Spaniards. At length, 
however, they arrived at the North Sea, with what part of their treasure they 
had been able to save. Their number was, by this time, decreased to five 
hundred. The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks will be always more 
famous in history, but certainly is not to be compared with this. 


If these adventurers could have been all united under one chief, they 
might have formed a formidable state in America; but their enterprises were 
chiefly confined to doing the Spaniards almost as much hurt as the 
Spaniards had formerly done to the American natives. Part of them returned 
to their own countries, to enjoy their riches in peace; others died of the 
excesses resulting from those riches; and a great many were soon reduced to 
their original indigence. The governments of France and England ceased to 
countenance or protect them, when they had no longer any occasion for 
their assistance; and at present nothing remains of these heroic robbers, but 
the remembrance of their valor and cruelty. 

It is to them that France is indebted for one-half of the island of San 
Domingo; and it was by their arms that she was maintained in possession of 
it during the time of their cruises. 

In 1757 they reckoned thirty thousand persons in that part of San 
Domingo belonging to the French, besides one hundred thousand slaves, 
blacks and mulattoes, who worked in the several plantations of sugar, 
cocoa, and indigo; and who sacrificed their lives and healths to please those 
newly—acquired wants and appetites, which were unknown to our 
forefathers. We send for these negroes to the coast of Guinea, and to the 
Gold and Ivory coasts. I do not know what the present price may be; but 
about thirty years ago a good negro could be bought for fifty livres, which 
is about five times less than what we pay for a fat ox. We tell them with one 
breath that they are men like us, and that they are redeemed by the blood of 
a God, who was crucified for them; and the next we set them to work like 
beasts of burden, and feed them worse. If they attempt to make their escape, 
we cut off one of their legs, and after having supplied its place with a 
wooden one, we make them turn a sugar—mill by hand; and yet shall we 
pretend, after all this, to talk of the law of nations? 

The little islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe yield the same 
commodities as San Domingo. These islands, and the events that have 
happened in them, are mere points in the history of the universe; but, after 
all, these countries, though hardly perceptible in a map of the world, 
produced in France an annual circulation of nearly sixty millions in 
merchandise. This trade does not enrich a country; far from it, for it is the 
cause of many shipwrecks, and the loss of a number of lives. Therefore it 
certainly cannot be looked on as a real good; but as mankind have made 
new wants for themselves, it prevents the kingdom from purchasing at a 


dear rate from foreigners, a superfluity that has, by this means, become a 
necessity. 


POSSESSIONS OF THE ENGLISH AND 
DUTCH IN AMERICA. 


The English, who, being islanders, are necessarily more practised in sea 
affairs than the French, have acquired more advantageous settlements in 
North America than the latter. They are in possession of about six hundred 
leagues of coast from Carolina to Hudson’s Bay, by which they have long 
but vainly endeavored to find a passage into the South Seas, and so to 
Japan. The English settlements in America were not nearly so valuable as 
those of the Spaniards; the former having produced, at least hitherto, neither 
gold, silver, indigo, cochineal, precious stones, nor woods for dyeing; and 
yet they have proved very advantageous to the possessors. The English 
territories begin about ten degrees from our tropic, in a most delightful 
country called Carolina. Here the French have never been able to effect any 
settlement; and the English did not take possession of it till they had 
secured the coast to the northward. 

You have seen the Spaniards and Portuguese masters of almost all the 
New World, from the Straits of Magellan to Florida: next to Florida is 
Carolina, to which the English have of late years added another part to the 
southward, called Georgia, from the name of their king, George I. They 
have been in possession of Carolina ever since 1664. That which bestows 
the greatest lustre on this province is its having received its laws from the 
admirable Locke: a perfect liberty of conscience, and a universal toleration 
in point of religion, form the basis of these laws. Here the Episcopals live in 
brotherly union with the Puritans; they even permit the Catholics, their 
natural enemies, to exercise their religion undisturbed, as also the Indians, 
who are called idolaters; but the laws require that there shall be seven heads 
of families to establish any particular sect or religion within that 
government. Locke wisely considered that seven families, with their slaves, 
might amount to about six hundred souls, and that it would be an act of 
injustice to deprive such a number of persons from serving God in their 
Own way; and that under such a restraint they might be tempted to quit the 
colony. 

Marriages in one-half of this country are performed only in the presence 
of a magistrate; but those who have an inclination to add the benediction of 


the priest to this civil contract, may have that satisfaction. 

These laws were received with admiration, after the torrents of blood 
that had been shed throughout all Europe, by the spirit of enthusiasm and 
persecution. But they were laws that would never have entered into the 
imagination of either the Greeks or Romans, as they could never have 
conceived that there would be a time in which men would force one another 
to embrace a particular faith, sword in hand. By this humane code it is 
ordered, that the negroes shall be treated with the same humanity as 
domestic servants. In the year 1657, there were in the province of Carolina 
forty thousand blacks, and twenty thousand whites. 


Beyond Carolina is Virginia, a colony so named in honor of the virgin 
queen Elizabeth, and first peopled by the famous Raleigh, who afterward 
met with so cruel a return for all his public—spirited labor, from James I. It 
cost immense pains to settle this colony; for the savage natives, who were a 
more warlike people than the Mexicans, and who saw themselves as 
unjustly attacked, almost totally destroyed it at its first establishment. 

It has been said, that since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
impolitic step added thousands of subjects to both worlds, at the expense of 
France, the number of inhabitants in Virginia have amounted to one 
hundred and forty thousand, without reckoning the negroes. In this province 
and in Maryland they apply themselves chiefly to the culture of tobacco, 
which forms an immense branch of trade, and is another of our new 
artificial wants, which did not crop up till lately, and which has now grown 
powerful by example; as you may perceive, when I tell you that it was 
looked on as the greatest impoliteness at the court of Louis XIV., for any 
one to thrust this dirty, stimulating dust up his nose. The first tobacco farm 
in France, which did not bring in to the proprietors above three hundred 
thousand livres a year, at present is worth sixteen millions. The French lay 
out very nearly four millions a year in this weed, with the English colonies, 
when they themselves might plant it in Louisiana: and here I cannot forbear 
remarking that France and England at present consume, in commodities 
unknown to their forefathers, more than the whole revenues of both crowns 
were formerly worth. 

To the northward of Virginia is the province of Maryland, containing 
forty thousand white people and about sixty thousand blacks. Beyond this 
lies Pennsylvania, a country differing from all the rest of the world by the 


singular manners of its inhabitants. This country received its name and 
laws, in 1680, from one William Penn, the head of a new sect, which have 
very improperly been called Quakers. This was not an usurped power, as 
were most of those invasions which we have seen both in the old and new 
world. Penn purchased these lands of the real natives, and became a lawful 
proprietor in the most rigid sense of the word. The Christian doctrine, which 
he carried along with him there, differs as much from that acknowledged in 
every other part of Europe, as his colony does from every other colony. He 
and his companions professed the same simplicity and equality which 
prevailed among the primitive disciples of Christ. They knew no other 
religious tenet but those which proceeded extempore from the lips, and 
which were all confined to the love of God and their fellow—creatures. They 
did not admit baptism, because Christ baptized no one. They had no priest, 
because Christ Himself was the only teacher and pastor of His first 
disciples. Here I perform only the duty of a faithful historian, and shall 
further add, that if Penn and his followers erred in their theology — that 
inexhaustible source of misfortunes and disputes — they at least excelled 
all other people in the strictness of their morals. Though situated in the 
midst of twelve small nations, whom we term savages, they have never had 
the least dispute with any of them; on the contrary, these have always 
looked on them in the light of fathers and arbitrators. Penn and his primitive 
followers, who are called Quakers, but to whom we ought to give no other 
title than that of “the upright,” made it a maxim never to go to war with any 
one, nor to law with each other. They had no judges among them, but only 
arbitrators, who settled all differences in law in an amicable manner, and 
without expense. They had no physicians, for they were a sober people, and 
consequently did not stand in need of them. 

The province of Pennsylvania was for a long time without soldiers, till 
the government of late years, while at war with France, sent some regiments 
over from England for the defence of this country. Take away the name of 
Quakers, and that barbarous and disagreeable habit of throwing their bodies 
into a variety of ridiculous convulsions in their religious assemblies, and it 
must be confessed that there is not a more venerable society of men in the 
world. Their colony is as flourishing as their manners are pure. 
Philadelphia, or the City of the Brethren, which is their capital, is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the universe; and in 1740 contained eighty thousand 
souls. But the inhabitants are not all Quakers, half of them consisting of 


Germans, Swedes, and other nations, which altogether form seventeen 
different religions; and yet the Quakers, who have the chief government, 
treat them all as brethren. 


Beyond this singular spot of the globe, where affrighted peace has 
sheltered herself, when chased from every other part, we come to New 
England, whose capital is Boston, the richest city on all that coast. 

This city was at first peopled and governed by Puritans, who had fled 
from the persecution raised against them in England by the famous Laud, 
archbishop of Canterbury, whose head afterward paid for his persecutions, 
and whose fate was a prelude to that of his weak and unfortunate master, 
Charles I. These Puritans, who were a kind of Calvinists, took refuge in this 
country, afterward called New England, in 1620; and it might be said of 
them and the Episcopal party who persecuted them in England, that they 
were tigers who made war upon bears; for these latter brought over with 
them to America their gloomy and morose disposition, by which they 
miserably harassed the pacific Pennsylvanians when they came first to settle 
near them. But in 1692 these Puritans proved a heavy scourge to 
themselves, by the most unaccountable epidemic madness that ever 
possessed the human race. 

At the time when Europe was beginning to emerge from the abyss of 
horrible superstition and ignorance in which it had been plunged for such a 
number of ages; and witchcraft and the power of evil spirits was no longer 
regarded in England and other civilized nations except as ancient prejudices 
and follies at which all reasonable men blushed; the Puritans revived them 
in America. A young woman happened to be seized with convulsions in 
1692, a public speaker accused an old maid-—servant in the family of having 
bewitched her, and the poor old woman was obliged to confess herself a 
witch. Upon this half of the inhabitants believed themselves bewitched, and 
accused the other half of the black art; the populace rose and threatened to 
hang the judges if they did not order the accused persons to be hanged. 
Thus for two years nothing was talked of but witchcraft, witches, and 
hanging; and they were countrymen of the great Locke and Newton who 
were seized with this madness. At length the malady abated, and the people 
of New England, having come to their senses, were amazed and ashamed at 
their outrageous folly. They now applied themselves to trade and husbandry, 
and their colony soon became the most flourishing of any; insomuch that in 


1750 it contained nearly one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, which 
is ten times the number that the French have in their settlements. 

From New England we come to New York, or Acadia, which has been 
the subject of so much discord and bloodshed; and Newfoundland, where 
the great codfishery is carried on; and then, after having sailed some way to 
the eastward, we arrive at Hudson’s Bay, by which it has been vainly hoped 
to find out a shorter passage to the extremities of the eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

The islands which the English possess in America have proved almost as 
profitable to them as their continent. Jamaica, Barbados, and some others, 
where they grow sugar, have turned out exceedingly profitable, not only on 
account of their own manufactures, but of the trade carried on from them 
with New Spain, which is so much the more advantageous, as it is 
prohibited. 

The Dutch, who are so powerful in the East Indies, are hardly known in 
America; the little colony of Surinam, in the neighborhood of the Brazils, 
being the only territory of any consequence that they are possessed of in 
that part of the world. Thither they have carried the genius of their country, 
which is to cut their lands into canals. They have made a New Amsterdam 
at Surinam, as well as at Batavia, and the island of Curacoa yields them a 
considerable profit. Lastly, the Danes have of late been possessed of three 
small islands, and have opened a very beneficial trade, through the 
encouragement their king has given them. 

This is all that the Europeans have done of any consequence, at present, 
in this fourth part of the globe. 

There yet remains a fifth, which is that of the Terra Australis, or 
Antarctic land, of which only a small part of the seacoast and some few 
islands have, as yet, been discovered. If we comprehend under the name of 
this new southern world Papua or New Guinea, which begins even under 
the equator, it is evident that this part of the world is by far the most 
extensive of any. 

Magellan discovered the Antarctic land, in 1520, lying in fifty-one 
degrees south declination; but these frozen climes proved no temptation to 
the masters of Peru. Since that time several immense countries have been 
discovered to the southward of the Indies, and in particular New Holland, 
which stretches from the tenth to the thirtieth degree. The Dutch Batavia 
company are said to be in possession of several prosperous settlements in 


this country; but it is not very easy to carry on a trade, and be masters of 
whole provinces unknown to the rest of the world. It is not unlikely that this 
fifth portion of the globe may yet be visited by some new adventurers, from 
whom we may learn that nature has not neglected these climes; that she 
exhibits her usual variety and profusion in them, as well as throughout the 
rest of the world. 

But hitherto we know little or nothing of these immense countries, 
except that they are some wild and uncultivated coasts where Pelsart and his 
companions, in 1630, found black men who walked on their hands as upon 
feet; a bay where Tasman, in 1642, was attacked by a people with yellow 
complexions, armed with clubs and arrows; and another where Dampier, in 
1649, had an engagement with a race of negroes who had no fore teeth in 
their upper jaws. We have not yet penetrated into this segment of the globe; 
and it must be confessed, that it is better to improve and cultivate our own 
countries than to go in search of the frozen regions and motley—colored 
animals of the southern pole. 


ON PARAGUAY. 


of the power of the jesuits in that part of the world, and of their disputes 
with the spaniards and portuguese. 

The conquests of Mexico and of Peru are prodigies of human boldness; 
the cruelties which were exercised there, and the total extirpation of the 
inhabitants of San Domingo and some other islands, the utmost stretch of 
human barbarity; but the settlement of Paraguay, established by only a few 
Spanish Jesuits, appears the triumph of humanity, and seems in some 
measure to make atonement for the cruelties of the first conquerors. The 
Quakers of America, and the Jesuits of Paraguay, have exhibited a new 
spectacle to the world. The former have softened the rugged manners of the 
savages bordering on Pennsylvania; they have won them to instruction by 
the mere force of example, without making any attempt on their liberties; 
and have procured them new conveniences of life by making them 
acquainted with trade. The Jesuits have indeed made use of religion to 
deprive the inhabitants of Paraguay of their liberties; but, on the other hand, 
they have civilized them, have taught them to be industrious, and have 
succeeded in governing a vast country, in the same manner as a convent is 
govemed in Europe. Upon examination, the Quakers appear to have acted 
the most justly, and the Jesuits the most politically. The former considered 
the attempt to subject their neighbors in the light of a crime; the latter made 
a virtue of subduing savages by mildness and instruction. 

Paraguay is a vast country, lying between Brazil, Peru, and Chili. The 
Spaniards, who made themselves masters of this coast, founded the city of 
Buenos Ayres, a place of great trade on the River la Plata; but with all their 
power they were too few in number to conquer the swarms of natives that 
dwelt in the midst of the forests, and whom, however, it was necessary to 
subject, in order to facilitate to themselves a passage from Buenos Ayres to 
Peru. In this conquest, the Jesuits assisted them much more effectually than 
their soldiers could have done. These missionaries penetrated by degrees 
into the heart of the country in the seventeenth century. Some of the savage 
natives, who had been taken when young, and bred up in Buenos Ayres, 
served them as guides and interpreters. The fatigues and labors they 
underwent equalled, if not exceeded, those of the conquerors of the new 
world. The courage inspired by religion is at least as great as that which 


actuates the warrior in pursuit of fame. They were discouraged by no 
difficulties, and at length they succeeded in the following manner: 

The cows, sheep, and oxen, which had been brought from Europe to 
Buenos Ayres, having multiplied prodigiously, they took a great number of 
these with them, as likewise several wagon-loads of all kinds of 
instruments of husbandry and architecture. They sowed some plains which 
they found on their way with several sorts of European grain, and made a 
present of the whole to the savages, whom they thus lured to their purpose, 
as animals are caught with a bait. These nations consisted only of a number 
of families, who lived separate from each other, without society, or the 
knowledge of religion. They were, however, soon brought into the former, 
by having new wants given them from the new productions with which they 
were supplied. The missionaries in the next place, with the assistance of 
some of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, endeavored to teach them to sow 
and till the ground, make bricks, hew timber, and build houses. In a short 
time, these wild and uncivilized people were wholly transformed, and 
became useful and obedient subjects to their benefactors; and though they 
did not immediately become proselytes to Christianity, the doctrine of 
which was above their comprehension, their children, by being bred up in 
that religion, soon became thorough Christians. 

This settlement in its beginning, consisted only of fifty families, which, 
in 1750, were increased to a hundred thousand. The Jesuits, in the space of 
one century, have formed thirty cantons, to which they have given the name 
of the Country of the Missions. Each canton at present contains ten 
thousand inhabitants. One father, Florentine, a Franciscan friar, who was at 
Paraguay, in 1711, and who in every page of his narrative, expresses his 
admiration of this new government, says that the village of St. Xavier, in 
which he lived a considerable time, contained at least thirty thousand souls; 
from which we may conclude, with some degree of certainty, that the 
Jesuits have raised more than four hundred thousand subjects by mere 
persuasion. 

If anything can give us a clear idea of this colony, it is the ancient 
Lacedemonian government. All things are in common in Paraguay; and the 
use of gold and silver is unknown to these people, though bordering on the 
mines of Peru. The essential character of a Spartan was obedience to the 
laws of Lycurgus; that of an inhabitant of Paraguay has hitherto been 
obedience to the laws of the Jesuits: in a word, there seems to be a perfect 


resemblance between the two people, save only, that those of Paraguay have 
no slaves to till their lands, or hew their timber, as the Spartans had; but are 
themselves slaves to the Jesuits. 

This country is indeed dependent in spiritual matters on the bishop of 
Buenos Ayres, and in temporals, on the governor of that city. It is also 
subject to the king of Spain, in like manner as the provinces of La Plata and 
Chili; but the Jesuits, the original founders of this colony, have always 
maintained an absolute government over the people they organized. They 
gave the king of Spain a piastre a head for each of their subjects; and this 
they pay to the governor of Buenos Ayres, either in money or commodities; 
they only are possessed of the former, for the subjects never touch it. This is 
the only mark of vassalage which the Spanish government has thought 
requisite to demand of them. But the governor of Buenos Ayres cannot 
appoint any person to any office, either military or civil, in the Jesuits’ 
country; nor can the bishop send so much as a parish priest thither. 

An attempt was once made to send two curates to the villages of Our 
Lady of Faith and St. Ignatius, and they even took the precaution to send a 
guard of soldiers with them; but the people of both villages quitted their 
habitations, and divided themselves among the other cantons; and the two 
curates, finding themselves left alone, returned to Buenos Ayres. 

Another bishop, incensed at hearing of this affront, which had been put 
on his predecessor, resolved to establish the customary church government 
throughout the Country of Missions. For this purpose, he invited all the 
clergy in his jurisdiction to repair to him on a day appointed, in order to 
receive their respective charges; but no one dared to appear. We have this 
fact related by the Jesuits themselves, in one of their memorials, which they 
published. Thus, then, they commenced absolute masters in spiritual affairs, 
and no less so in the civil. They, indeed, allow a passage through their 
country to the officers that the governor sends to Peru; but those officers are 
not permitted to stay over three days in the country, during which time they 
must not converse with any of the inhabitants; and though they come in the 
king’s name, they are treated exactly like foreigners, who are suspected of 
being spies. The Jesuits, who have always been careful to preserve 
appearances, make use of religion as a pretext to justify this behavior, 
which might be construed into disobedience and contempt. And they 
declared to the Council of the Indies, at Madrid, that they could not consent 
to receive a Spaniard into their provinces, lest he should corrupt the 


manners of the natives; and this reason, which carries with it such an insult 
on their own country, has been admitted as satisfactory by the kings of 
Spain, who could not hope for any assistance from the Paraguayans; but on 
this extraordinary condition, which is a reproach and disgrace to a nation so 
proud and tenacious of their honor as the Spaniards. 

The form of government in this nation, the only one of its kind in the 
known world, is as follows: The provincial, or Jesuit-governor, with the 
assistance of his council, frames the laws; and each rector, assisted by 
another council, takes care that they are observed; a person is chosen from 
among the body of inhabitants of each canton, as a justice of the peace, and 
has under him a lieutenant. These two officers go round their district every 
day, and give an account to the superior of whatever passes. 

Every village carries on some manufactory; and the workmen in each 
profession meet together, and perform their occupations in common, and in 
the presence of their overseers, who are appointed by the fiscal. The Jesuits 
furnish the hemp, cotton, and flax, which the inhabitants work up. They also 
give out the grain to be sown, which is reaped in common; and the whole 
produce of the harvest deposited in the public magazines, whence each 
family is supplied with what it wants for its subsistence, and the remainder 
is sold at Buenos Ayres, or Peru. 

The Paraguayans keep flocks; they raise corn, pease, indigo, cotton, 
hemp, sugar—canes, jalap, ipecac, and a plant called Paraguay grass, which 
is a kind of tea, greatly esteemed in South America, and of which they make 
a considerable traffic. These commodities are returned in goods and specie; 
the former the Jesuits distribute among the inhabitants, and the gold and 
silver they make use of to decorate their churches, and to answer the calls of 
the government. Each canton has an arsenal or military storehouse, from 
which on certain days they give out arms to such of the inhabitants as know 
how to make use of them. A Jesuit superintends the exercise, which is 
performed in a regular manner, and after it is over, the arms are all returned 
again into the store, no inhabitant being allowed to keep arms in his house. 
The same principle which has made these people the most tractable of all 
subjects, has likewise made them excellent soldiers. They fight as they 
obey, from a belief that it is their duty. Their assistance has been more than 
once necessary against the Portuguese of Brazil, the banditti, who are 
known by the name of Mamelukes, and the Mosquito savages, who were a 


race of cannibals. They have always been headed by Jesuits in these 
expeditions, and have always fought with courage, order, and success. 

In the year 1662, when the Spaniards laid siege to the city of St. 
Sacrament, of which the Portuguese had made themselves masters, and 
which gave birth to such extraordinary accidents, a Jesuit brought four 
thousand Paraguayans to the assistance of the former, who scaled the walls 
of the town, and entered the place sword in hand. And here I must not omit 
one circumstance, which will show that these monks, who were used to 
command, understood their business much better than the governor of 
Buenos Ayres, who was at the head of the Spanish forces. This general, 
when the assault was going to be made, gave orders for placing a rank of 
horses in front of the men, in order, that the cannon from the enemy’s 
ramparts having spent their fire on these creatures, the soldiers might 
advance with less danger; but the Jesuit, who headed the Paraguayans, 
represented the folly and danger of such a scheme, and ordered the place to 
be attacked in the usual way. 

The manner in which these people fought for the Spaniards showed that 
they would not be at a loss to defend themselves on occasion, and that it 
would be dangerous to attempt to make any change in their government. It 
is certain that the Jesuits have already formed to themselves an empire in 
Paraguay, of about four hundred leagues in circumference, and that they 
have it in their power to add to its extent. 

Though vassals, in all appearance, to the crown of Spain, they are in 
effect kings, and perhaps the best obeyed of any kings on earth. They have 
been at once founders, legislators, pontiffs, and sovereigns. 

A government with a constitution altogether so new and extraordinary, 
and established in another hemisphere, is an effect perhaps the most distant 
from its cause that was ever known to the world. We have for some time 
seen priests possessed of sovereign authority in Europe; but they attained to 
this rank, which seems so opposite to their real condition, by a gradual and 
natural progression. They obtained considerable lands, and these lands, like 
most others, have in time become fiefs and principalities. But the Jesuits 
had nothing given them in Paraguay; and they have made themselves 
absolute sovereigns, without even pretending to be proprietors of a foot of 
land. In a word, everything has been of their own creation. 

But having at length abused their power, they have lost a great part of it; 
for when the crown of Spain ceded the city of St. Sacrament, together with 


its vast dependencies, to the Portuguese, the Jesuits had the boldness to 
oppose this convention; the people they governed would not consent to be 
under the Portuguese government, and for some time resisted their old and 
new masters. 

If we may credit the “Relacio Abbreviada,” the Portuguese general, 
d’Andrado, wrote to the Spanish general, Valdareos, in 1750, in these terms: 
“The Jesuits are the only rebels. Their Indians have twice attacked the 
Portuguese fort of Pardo, with a considerable train of artillery.” The same 
narrative adds that the Indians cut off the heads of their prisoners, and 
carried them to their commanders, the Jesuits. Although this charge may be 
true, it does not seem probable. 

It is however certain, that in 1757, there was an insurrection in one of 
their provinces called St. Nicholas, when some mutineers took the field, to 
the number of thirteen thousand, under the command of two Jesuits named 
Lamp and Tadeo; and this gave rise to a report, which was generally 
believed, that one of the Jesuits had caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Paraguay, having assumed the name of Nicholas I. 

While the monks of this order were carrying on a war against the kings 
of Spain and Portugal, in America, their brethren in Europe were the 
confessors of those very kings. But of late we have seen them accused of 
rebellion, and an intent to murder their lawful king in Lisbon, entirely 
driven out of Portugal in the year 1758, and violently persecuted at the court 
of Madrid. The Portuguese government have cleared all their American 
colonies of them; but they still remain masters of all that part of Paraguay 
which belongs to Spain, where it is difficult to get at them, and where they 
still continue to share the sovereign authority with the crown of Spain, over 
an immense tract of country. This is an example hitherto not paralleled in 
the history of the universe. It will be the subject of some future pages to 
show why the whole earth seems to have taken up arms against them, and 
why the see of Rome alone has declared herself their protectress. 


THE CHANGES THAT HAVE HAPPENED IN 
OUR GLOBE. 


and the petrifications which are alleged as proof thereof; written originally 
in italian, and sent by the author to the academy of bologna, and since 
translated by him into french. 

There are certain errors which belong alone to the common people; there 
are others which are confined to philosophers. In this latter class we may 
perhaps rank the notion which prevails among the generality of natural 
philosophers, that the earth almost everywhere affords proofs of a once total 
submersion. In the mountains of Hesse, there has been found a stone which 
had the impression of a turbot, and a petrified pike was found in one of the 
Alps. From this it has been taken for granted, that the mountains we now 
see have been formerly covered with seas and rivers; whereas it is much 
more natural to suppose that these fish had been brought thither by some 
traveller, who, finding them spoiled, threw them away, and, in process of 
time they became petrified; but this notion would have been too simple, and 
not have left sufficient room for hypothesis. Ay! but a ship’s anchor has 
been found upon one of the mountains of Switzerland! Indeed! and might it 
not have been brought there like many other heavy burdens, and even as 
cannon have been, by hand, and afterward used to stop some very weighty 
load from sliding down the declivity of the rock; or might not this very 
anchor have been brought from the little seaport in the lake of Geneva; or, 
after all, may not the story itself of the anchor be false? Undoubtedly; but 
then it has been thought more proper to affirm that this was the anchor of 
some vessel that had been moored in Switzerland before the deluge. 

There is some resemblance between the tongue of a sea—dog and a stone 
called glossopetra. This is enough to persuade a naturalist that these stones 
have been all tongues of sea—dogs left in the Apennines in Noah’s time. 
Why do they not, at the same time, affirm that the shells called conche 
veneris are the very things whose names they bear? 

Almost all reptiles are of a spiral form when not in motion; and it is 
nothing wonderful, that, when they are petrified, they should retain the 
same uncouth figure; and it is altogether natural for stones themselves to be 
formed in this shape; the Alps and the Vosges are full of such. Now, it has 


pleased naturalists to give the name of cornu Ammonis, or Ammon’s horn, 
to these stones; and they pretend to discover therein the fish called the 
nautilus, which they never saw, and which is said to be bred in the Indian 
seas; and, without the trouble of examining whether this petrified body is a 
nautilus or an eel, they conclude that the Indian Sea has formerly 
overflowed the mountains of Europe. 

There have been also found, in some of the provinces of France and 
Italy, certain small shells that are positively said to be natives of the Syrian 
Sea. I am in no disposition to contest their origin; but why may it not be 
remembered, that the innumerable crowds of pilgrims and Crusaders, who 
carried money into the Holy Land, brought back with them a number of 
shells? or is it more eligible to believe that the seas of Joppa and Sidon 
came and covered the whole country of Burgundy and the Milanese? 

We might, indeed, choose whether we would credit either of these 
hypotheses; and rather think, with many naturalists, that these shells, that 
are supposed to have been transferred from such a distance, are fossils, 
which are produced by the earth in these climates. Again; we might, with an 
equal degree of probability, conjecture, that the places where these shells 
are found were formerly covered with lakes or collections of water: but 
whichever opinion or error we may adopt, these shells are by no means a 
proof that the whole universe has been turned upside down. 

The hills about Calais and Dover are rocks of chalk: therefore these hills 
have been formerly undivided by water. The soil about Gibraltar and 
Tangiers is nearly of the same nature; therefore Africa and Europe were 
formerly joined, and there was no Mediterranean Sea. The Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and the Apennines, have been thought by several philosophers to be 
the ruins of a world that has undergone a number of changes. This opinion 
was strongly maintained by the whole Pythagorean school, as well as by 
many others. They likewise affirmed that the earth we at present inhabit was 
formerly a sea, and that the sea was for a long time dry land. 

Ovid is known to have spoken the opinions of the naturalists of the East, 
in the lines he puts into the mouth of Pythagoras: 


Nil equidem durare sub imagine eadem 
Crediderim: sic ad ferrum venistis ab auro, 
Secula, etc. 

— Metam. Book xv., ver. 259. 


That forms are changed, I grant; that nothing can 

Continue in the figure it began: 

The golden age to iron was debased, etc. 

This was in fact the opinion of Pythagoras and the Indians, and it is 
doing him no injustice to relate it in verse. This opinion has gained 
particular credit by those heaps or beds of shells that are found under the 
ground in Calabria, Touraine, and other places at a considerable distance 
from the sea; and there is some reason to believe that they have been 
deposited there for a long succession of years. 

The sea, which has retired several leagues from its ancient shores in 
some places, has in others made considerable encroachments upon the land. 
But from this almost imperceptible loss, many thought they had a right to 
conclude that the sea did for a long time cover the rest of the globe. Frejus, 
Narbonne, Ferrara, and some others, are no longer sea—ports; one half of the 
country of East Friesland was overflowed by the ocean; therefore it follows, 
that for several ages whales have sported upon Mount Taurus and the Alps, 
and man inhabited the bed of the ocean. 

These hypotheses of the natural revolutions that have happened in this 
world has been strengthened in the minds of some philosophers by the 
discovery made by the chevalier de Louville, a famous astronomer, who, as 
is well known, in 1714, set out from Marseilles on purpose to discover by 
observations whether an angle of the ecliptic with the equator was the same 
as it had been fixed by Pitheas about two thousand years before. He found it 
less by twenty minutes; that is to say, the ecliptic had, according to his 
observations, in the space of two thousand years, approached nearer to the 
equator by one-third of a degree: which proves, that in six thousand years it 
will be nearer by a whole degree. 

This supposed, it is evident that the earth, besides its known motions, 
must have another, by which it is made to revolve round itself from one 
pole to another. It will be found, that in the space of twenty-three thousand 
years, the sun will continue for a great length of time on the equator; and, in 
a period of two millions of years, all the climates in the world will have 
been in their turns under the torrid and the frigid zones. But what occasion, 
you will say, to alarm oneself about what is to happen two millions of years 
hence? There is probably a much longer period between the positions of the 
planets, with regard to each other. We already know the earth has a motion 


which is completed in twenty-five thousand years, called the precession of 
the equinoxes. Revolutions of thousands of millions of years are infinitely 
less in the sight of the great architect of nature, than to us that of a wheel 
which completes its round in the twinkling of an eye. This new period, 
invented by the chevalier de Louville, which has been corrected and 
supported by several astronomers, has occasioned search to be made after 
the ancient Babylonian observations, transmitted to the Greeks by 
Alexander, and preserved to posterity by Ptolemy in his “Almagest.” 

The Babylonians in Alexander’s time pretended to have astronomical 
observations for upwards of four hundred thousand three hundred years. It 
was endeavored to reconcile these Babylonian calculations with the 
hypothesis of the revolution of two millions of years. At length, some 
philosophers concluded that, all the climates having been each in their turn 
under the pole and the equinoctial line, all the seas must likewise have 
changed places. 

Extraordinary and great changes in nature are objects which will always 
please the imaginations of the wisest men. Philosophers are as fond of a 
change of scene in the universe, as the common people are of those on the 
stage. Our imagination, taking its flight from the point of existence and 
duration, launches into millions of ages, to contemplate with a secret 
pleasure Canada under the equator, and the seas of Nova Zembla covering 
the top of Mount Atlas. 

A certain author, in his theory of the earth, a work more famous than 
instructive, pretends that the deluge submerged our whole globe, and from 
its ruins made the rocks and mountains we now see, and threw everything 
into a state of irreparable confusion; in short, he looks upon the universe as 
one great heap of ruins. The author of another theory, no less famous, sees 
nothing therein but the utmost order, and affirms, that, without the deluge, 
such noble harmony could never have subsisted; both writers allow the 
mountains to be the consequences of a universal inundation. 

Burnet, the first of these authors, tells us for certain in his fifth chapter, 
that before the deluge the earth was compact, regular, uniform, and without 
hills, valleys, or seas. According to him, the deluge caused all these; and 
this is a reason why we find the cornua Ammonis in the Apennine 
mountains. 

Woodward, the other theorist, condescends to allow that there were 
mountains before the deluge; but it is very certain that it dissolved all the 


different metals, and formed others, and that this is the reason, why in this 
earth of ours, we so frequently find flints, that were softened by the water 
and appear full of petrified animals. Woodward might have been convinced, 
if he pleased, that water will not dissolve marble, flint, or like substances; 
and that the rocks which are constantly washed by the sea still retain their 
hardness; but no matter. His hypothesis required that the water should have 
a power of dissolving, in the space of one hundred and fifty days, all the 
stones and minerals in the world, to lodge a few oysters and periwinkles in 
them. 

It would require more time than the waters continued upon the face of 
the earth to read all the authors who have formed hypotheses on this 
subject. Everyone of them destroys and remoulds the earth, in the same 
manner as Descartes has created his after his own fancy; for the greatest 
part of your philosophers put themselves without any ceremony in the place 
of the Deity, and imagine they can create a world at command. 


Far be it from me to think of copying their example; I have not the vanity 
to conceive I shall ever be able to discover the means made use of by the 
Creator to form the world, to drown, or to preserve it. I confine myself to 
the Scripture, without attempting to explain it, or admitting of what it does 
not say. I only desire to be permitted to examine, according to the rules of 
probability, whether this globe either has been, or will one day be, entirely 
different from what it now is. And here we have nothing more to do than 
make use of our eyesight. 

In the first place, I shall examine those mountains, which Doctor Burnet, 
and many others, look upon as the ruins of the old world scattered up and 
down, without order or design, like those ruins of a city bombarded by an 
enemy. And here I, on the contrary, perceive them to be disposed with 
infinite regularity, from one end of the world to the other. They are, in fact, 
a chain of high, inexhaustible aqueducts, which, by dividing in several 
places, make room for the entrance of rivers, and arms of the sea to moisten 
the earth. 

From the Cape of Good Hope there runs a continuous chain of rocks, 
which stoop to give passage to the Niger and the Zaire, and then rise again 
under the name of Mount Atlas, while the Nile falls down from another 
branch of those mountains. A narrow arm of the sea separates Mount Atlas 
from the promontory of Gibraltar, and it is afterward joined to the Sierra 


Morena; this latter joins to the Pyrenees, these to the Cévennes, the 
Cévennes to the Alps, and the Alps to the Apennines, which run as far as 
the kingdom of Naples; over against them are the mountains of Epirus and 
Thessaly. As soon as you have passed the Straits of Gallipoli, you meet with 
Mount Taurus, whose branches, under the names of Caucasus, Imaus, etc., 
stretch to the extremities of the globe. Thus the earth is crowned in every 
sense of the word, with these reservoirs of water, which furnish, without 
exception, all the rivers that bedew and fertilize it; nor does the sea furnish 
a single brook of its salt fluid to any one of its shores. 

Burnet caused a map of the earth to be engraved, divided into mountains, 
instead of provinces. By this, and his representations, he endeavors all he 
can to give us an idea of the most terrible confusion; but, both his own map 
and his own words, do, in spite of himself, give us to understand the utmost 
harmony and utility. “The Andes,” says he, “in America are a thousand 
leagues in length; the Taurus divides Asia into two parts, etc. Could any 
man take in these at one view, he would be perfectly convinced that the 
globe of the earth is more deformed than can be imagined.” On the contrary, 
it is certain, that could any reasonable man at one view behold both 
hemispheres crossed by a regular chain of mountains, serving as reservoirs 
for the rains, and sources to the rivers; he must acknowledge, in all this 
pretended confusion, the wisdom and paternal care of a divine Being. 

There is not one climate on the earth, without a mountain and a river 
springing from it. This chain of hills is an essential part in the great machine 
of the world. Without them no terrestrial animal could live, for want of the 
water they furnish, which is drawn up out of the sea, and purified by a 
perpetual exhalation; this vapor is carried by the wind to the tops of the 
hills, whence it falls down again in rivers, and it is demonstrable that this 
exhalation is so great as to suffice both for forming rivers and furnishing 
rain. 

Another hypothesis, which supposes that in the before—mentioned period 
of two millions of years, the axis of the earth, by continually rising upward, 
and revolving round itself, has forced the ocean out of its bed; this 
hypothesis, I say, is equally contrary to natural philosophy with the others. 
A motion by which the axis of the earth is elevated only ten minutes in a 
thousand years does not appear sufficiently violent to destroy the globe. 
This motion, supposing it really to exist, would certainly leave the 
mountains in their places; and, to say the truth, I do not see any appearance 


of the Alps, or Mount Caucasus having been brought to the places where 
they now are, either by degrees, or instantly from the coasts of Kaffraria. 

But if, leaving the examination of the mountains, we consider the ocean 
alone, it will equally overturn this system. The bed of the ocean is hollow, 
and this vast basin grows deeper, in proportion to its distance from the 
shores. There is not a single rock in the main sea, if we except a few 
islands; now, if there was a time, when the ocean covered our mountains, 
and man and beast inhabited the bed of the sea, how was it possible for 
them to have subsisted? What mountains had they then to furnish them with 
rivers? This requires a globe of quite a different nature from ours. And 
again, how could this globe have, at that time, revolved round itself, seeing 
that it was one-half hollow, and the other prominent; and this prominence 
loaded over and above with the whole weight of the ocean? How could the 
laws of gravity and hydrostatics be accomplished? or how could the ocean 
keep itself upon the mountains without sliding into that immense bed, 
which nature had formed for it? A world of a philosophical creation is 
generally a very ridiculous one. 

I will suppose for an instant with those who admit that in the period of 
two millions of years we arrived at the point of time when the ecliptic falls 
in with the equator. I then suppose Italy, France, and Germany, to form the 
torrid zone; but we must not imagine that either then, or at any other time, 
the ocean can change its place: no motion of the earth can ever resist the 
laws of gravity, and in whatever manner our globe may turn, everything will 
press equally upon the centre. The universal system of mechanics is 
invariably the same. 

No system, no hypothesis, then, can give the least degree of probability 
to the generally received notion that our globe has changed its appearance; 
that the ocean did for a long time cover the earth which we now inhabit; and 
that mankind formerly dwelt in those places that now serve as habitations 
for porpoises and whales. Nothing has been changed of the animal or 
vegetable world; the species have all remained unalterably the same, and it 
would be very strange that a grain of millet should retain its nature forever, 
and yet the whole globe be subject to such changes. 

What I have here said of the ocean may be said likewise of the 
Mediterranean, and the great lake called the Caspian Sea. If these lakes 
have not been always the same as they now are, the nature of this globe 
must have been altogether different from what it is at present. 


A great number of authors tell us that, an earthquake having one day 
swallowed up the mountains that joined the two continents of Europe and 
Africa, the ocean made itself a passage between Calpe and Abila, and 
formed the Mediterranean, which runs as far as the Palus Mzotis, which is 
five hundred leagues distant from there; so that a tract of fifteen hundred 
miles was hollowed in an instant to receive the ocean. It is to be observed, 
at the same time, that in that part of the sea opposite Gibraltar no bottom 
can be found, which makes the adventure of the mountains still more 
marvellous. 

If it was only to be considered how many rivers of Europe and Asia fall 
into the Mediterranean, we should see that their waters must necessarily 
form a great lake there. The Don, the Boristhenes, the Danube, the Po, the 
Rhone, etc., could not empty themselves into the ocean, unless we choose to 
amuse ourselves with the imagination that there was a time when the Don 
and Boristhenes came over the Pyrenees to visit Biscay. 

Philosophers, nevertheless, have insisted, that the Mediterranean was 
produced by some accident. They ask, what becomes of the waters that so 
many rivers are continually pouring into it, or where the Caspian Sea can 
empty itself. They have supposed a vast subterranean cavity to have been 
formed, in the general subversion of the system of the earth, that threw out 
these seas; and that they have a communication with each other, and with 
the ocean, by means of this imaginary gulf. It has likewise been affirmed, 
that fish have been thrown into the Caspian Sea with rings in their noses, 
and taken out afterward in the Mediterranean. In this manner have history 
and philosophy been treated for a long time; and since true history has taken 
away the fiction, and real natural philosophy that of airy hypotheses, we 
ought no longer to give credit to such idle tales. It is demonstrable, that 
exhalation alone will sufficiently account for these seas not overflowing 
their shores, and that there is no necessity for them to empty themselves 
into the ocean. And it is highly probable, that the Mediterranean Sea has 
always occupied its present place; and that the fundamental constitution of 
this universe has never suffered a change. 

I am well aware that there will always be a set of people, upon whose 
minds a petrified pike, found upon Mount Cenis, or a turbot in the country 
of Hesse, will have greater weight than all the arguments of sound 
philosophy. They will still be fond of imagining that the summits of the 
mountains have heretofore served as a bed to the ocean, notwithstanding the 


impossibility of the thing from the laws of nature; while others again will 
think, from finding some few Syrian shells in Germany, that the Syrian Sea 
came to Frankfort. A taste for the wonderful is the parent of hypotheses; but 
nature appears to delight as much in uniformity and unchangeableness, as 
our imaginations do in surprising revolutions: and, to use the words of the 
great Newton, “Natura est sibi consona”; “Nature is consistent with 
herself.” We are told by the Scripture, that there has been a deluge; but there 
remains no other monument on the earth — at least that I can perceive — 
but the remembrance of so dreadful a prodigy, which in vain admonishes us 
to amend our lives. 
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Translated by William F. Fleming 


A Philosophical Dictionary was first published anonymously in 1764, and 
serves as the culmination of Voltaire’s views on the topics that most 
preoccupied him throughout his life. He was keen to produce an 
encyclopaedia that was small enough to be carried around in one’s pocket 
and cheap enough to be accessible to much of the French population. The 
book was an immediate commercial success and the first edition was 
quickly sold out. A central component of the encyclopaedia was Voltaire’s 
unrelenting criticism against tyranny and particularly his disdain for the 
corrupt and powerful Catholic Church. The polemicist needed to be 
extremely careful not to be too overt with his criticisms of the Church due 
to the possibility of arrest; he continued to deny being the author for years 
and even when it reached a point where his denial was no longer plausible, 
he claimed the work had several writers and he was just one of them. It is 
true that he included some definitions from other authors and thinkers but 
the irreverence of the text is certainly belongs to Voltaire. He is merciless in 
his mocking description of a Christian, and is particularly scathing about the 
power of priests and the seemingly infallibility ascribed to them. 

An important incident that strengthened Voltaire’s antagonism and 
loathing for the Catholic Church, which influenced his dictionary, was the 
Calas Affair. Jean Calas was a Protestant merchant that resided in 
Toulouse. In mid October 1761, one of Jean’s children was found dead in 
the family’s home. Despite evidence suggesting suicide, with nothing 
implying Jean’s guilt, he was quickly arrested for murder and underwent 
horrific torture before being sentenced to death in March 1762. Voltaire was 
outraged by the case, which he knew was determined by religious 
intolerance and fanaticism. The author began campaigning for the sentence 
to be overturned. These efforts proved successful; the ruling was annulled 
in 1764 and in 1765 Jean was posthumously exonerated of the crime and his 
family compensated by the state. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


The DICTIONNAIRE PHILOSOPHIQUE is Voltaire’s principal essay in 
philosophy, though not a sustained work. The miscellaneous articles he 
contributed to Diderot’s ENCYCLOPEDIE which compose this Dictionary 
embody a mass of scholarly research, criticism, and speculation, lit up with 
pungent sallies at the formal and tyrannous ecclesiasticism of the period 
and the bases of belief on which it stood. 

These short studies reflect every phase of Voltaire’s sparkling genius. 
Though some of the views enunciated in them are now universally held, and 
others have become obsolete through extended knowledge, they were 
startlingly new when Voltaire, at peril of freedom and reputation, spread 
them before the people of all civilized nations, who read them still with their 
first charm of style and substance. 

Oliver H.G. Leigh 


A, B, C — APPARITION 


A. 


The letter A has been accounted sacred in almost every nation, because it 
was the first letter. The Egyptians added this to their numberless 
superstitions; hence it was that the Greeks of Alexandria called it 
hier’alpha; and, as omega was the last of the letters, these words alpha and 
omega signified the beginning and the end of all things. This was the origin 
of the cabalistic art, and of more than one mysterious folly. 

The letters served as ciphers, and to express musical notes. Judge what 
an infinity of useful knowledge must thus have been produced. A, b, c, d, e, 
f, g, were the seven heavens; the harmony of the celestial spheres was 
composed of the seven first letters; and an acrostic accounted for everything 
among the ever venerable Ancients. 


A, B, C, OR ALPHABET. 


Why has not the alphabet a name in any European language? Alphabet 
signifies nothing more than A, B, and A, B, signifies nothing, or but 
indicates two sounds, which two sounds have no relation to each other. Beta 
is not formed from alpha; one is first, the other is second, and no one knows 
why. 

How can it have happened that terms are still wanting to express the 
portal of all the sciences? The knowledge of numbers, the art of numeration, 
is not called the one-two; yet the first rudiment of the art of expressing our 
thoughts has not in all Europe obtained a proper designation. 

The alphabet is the first part of grammar; perhaps those who are 
acquainted with Arabic, of which I have not the slightest notion, can inform 
me whether that language, which is said to contain no fewer than eighty 
words to express a horse, has one which signifies the alphabet. 

I protest that I know no more of Chinese than of Arabic, but I have read, 
in a small Chinese vocabulary, that this nation has always had two words to 
express the catalogue or list of the characters of its language: one is ko-tou, 
the other hai-pien; we have neither ko-tou nor hai-pien in our Occidental 
tongues. The Greeks, who were no more adroit than ourselves, also said 
alphabet. Seneca, the philosopher, used the Greek phrase to designate an 
old man who, like me, asks questions on grammar, calling him Skedon 
analphabetos. Now the Greeks had this same alphabet from the Phoenicians 
— from that people called the letter nation by the Hebrews themselves, 
when the latter, at so late a period, went to settle in their neighborhood. 

It may well be supposed that the Phoenicians, by communicating their 
characters to the Greeks, rendered them a great service in delivering them 
from the embarrassment occasioned by the Egyptian mode of writing taught 
them by Cecrops. The Phoenicians, in the capacity of merchants, sought to 
make everything easy of comprehension; while the Egyptians, in their 
capacity of interpreters of the gods, strove to make everything difficult. 

I can imagine I hear a Phoenician merchant landed in Achaia saying to a 
Greek correspondent: “Our characters are not only easy to write, and 
communicate the thoughts as well as the sound of the voice; they also 
express our respective debts. My aleph, which you choose to pronounce 
alpha, stands for an ounce of silver, beta for two ounces, tau for a hundred, 


sigma for two hundred. I owe you two hundred ounces; I pay you a tau, and 
still owe you another tau; thus we shall soon make our reckoning.” 

It was most probably by mutual traffic which administered to their 
wants, that society was first established among men; and it is necessary that 
those between whom commerce is carried on should understand one 
another. 

The Egyptians did not apply themselves to commerce until a very late 
period; they had a horror of the sea; it was their Typhon. The Tyrians, on the 
contrary, were navigators from time immemorial; they brought together 
those nations which Nature had separated, and repaired those calamities 
into which the revolutions of the world frequently plunged a large portion 
of mankind. The Greeks, in their turn, carried to other nations their 
commerce and their convenient alphabet, which latter was altered a little, as 
the Greeks had altered that of the Tyrians. When their merchants, who were 
afterwards made demi-gods, went to Colchis to establish a trade in 
sheepskins — whence we have the fable of the golden fleece — they 
communicated their letters to the people of the country, who still retain 
them with some alteration. They have not adopted the alphabet of the Turks, 
to whom they are at present subject, but whose yoke, thanks to the Empress 
of Russia, I hope they will throw off. 

It is very likely (I do not say it is certain — God forbid!) that neither 
Tyre nor Egypt, nor any other country situated near the Mediterranean Sea, 
communicated its alphabet to the nations of Eastern Asia. If, for example, 
the Tyrians, or the Chaldeans, who dwelt near the Euphrates, had 
communicated their method to the Chinese, some traces of it would have 
remained; we should have had the signs of the twenty-two, twenty-three, or 
twenty-four letters, whereas they have a sign for each word in their 
language; and the number of their words, we are told, is eighty thousand. 
This method has nothing in common with that of Tyre; it is seventy-nine 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-six times more learned and more 
embarrassing than our own. Besides this prodigious difference, they write 
from the top to the bottom of the page; while the Tyrians and the Chaldeans 
wrote from right to left, and the Greeks, like ourselves, wrote from left to 
right. 

Examine the Tartar, the Hindoo, the Siamese, the Japanese characters; 
you will not find the least resemblance to the Greek or the Phoenician 
alphabet. 


Yet all these nations, and not these alone, but even the Hottentots and 
Kaffirs, pronounce the vowels and consonants as we do, because the larynx 
in them is essentially the same as in us — just as the throat of the rudest 
boor is made like that of the finest opera-singer, the difference, which 
makes of one a rough, discordant, insupportable bass, and of the other a 
voice sweeter than the nightingale’s, being imperceptible to the most acute 
anatomist; or, as the brain of a fool is for all the world like the brain of a 
great genius. 

When we said that the Tyrian merchants taught the Greeks their A, B, C, 
we did not pretend that they also taught them to speak. It is probable that 
the Athenians already expressed themselves in a better manner than the 
people of Lower Syria; their throats were more flexible, and their words 
were a more happy assemblage of vowels, consonants, and diphthongs. The 
language of the Phoenician people was rude and gross, consisting of such 
words as Shasiroth, Ashtaroth, Shabaoth, Chotiket, Thopheth, etc. — 
enough to terrify a songstress from the opera of Naples. Suppose that the 
Romans of the present day had retained the ancient Etrurian alphabet, and 
some Dutch traders brought them that which they now use; the Romans 
would do very well to receive their characters, but it is not at all likely that 
they would speak the Batavian language. Just so would the people of 
Athens deal with the sailors of Capthor, who had come from Tyre or 
Baireuth; they would adopt their alphabet as being better than that of 
Misraim or Egypt, but would reject their speech. 

Philosophically speaking, and setting aside all inferences to be drawn 
from the Holy Scriptures, which certainly are not here the subject of 
discussion, is not the primitive language a truly laughable chimera? 

What would be thought of a man who should seek to discover what had 
been the primitive cry of all animals; and how it happens that, after a series 
of ages, sheep bleat, cats mew, doves coo, linnets whistle? They understand 
one another perfectly in their respective idioms, and much better than we 
do. Every species has its language; that of the Esquimaux was never that of 
Peru; there has no more been a primitive language or a primitive alphabet 
than there have been primitive oaks or primitive grass. 

Several rabbis assert that the Samaritan was the original tongue; other 
persons say that it was that of Lower Brittany. We may surely, without 
offending either the people of Brittany or those of Samaria, admit no 
original tongue. 


May we not, also, without offending any one, suppose that the alphabet 
originated in cries and exclamations? Infants of themselves articulate one 
sound when an object catches their attention, another when they laugh, and 
a third when they are whipped, which they ought not to be. 

As for the two little boys whom the Egyptian king Psammeticus — 
which, by the by, is not an Egyptian word — brought up, in order to know 
what was the primitive language, it seems hardly possible that they should 
both have cried bee bee when they wanted their breakfast. 

From exclamations formed by vowels as natural to children as croaking 
is to frogs, the transition to a complete alphabet is not so great as it may be 
thought. A mother must always have said to her child the equivalent of 
come, go, take, leave, hush! etc. These words represent nothing; they 
describe nothing; but a gesture makes them intelligible. 

From these shapeless rudiments we have, it is true, an immense distance 
to travel before we arrive at syntax. It is almost terrifying to contemplate 
that from the simple word come, we have arrived at such sentences as the 
following: Mother, I should have come with pleasure, and should have 
obeyed your commands, which are ever dear to me, if I had not, when 
running towards you, fallen backwards, which caused a thorn to run into 
my left leg. 

It appears to my astonished imagination that it must have required ages 
to adjust this sentence, and ages more to put it into language. Here we might 
tell, or endeavor to tell, the reader how such words are expressed and 
pronounced in every language of the earth, as father, mother, land, water, 
day, night, eating, drinking, etc., but we must, as much as possible, avoid 
appearing ridiculous. 

The alphabetical characters, denoting at once the names of things, their 
number, and the dates of events, the ideas of men, soon became mysteries 
even to those who had invented the signs. The Chaldeans, the Syrians, and 
the Egyptians attributed something divine to the combination of the letters 
and the manner of pronouncing them. They believed that names had a force 
— a virtue — independently of the things which they represented; they 
went so far as to pretend that the word which signified power was powerful 
in itself; that which expressed an angel was angelic, and that which gave 
the idea of God was divine. The science of numbers naturally became a part 
of necromancy, and no magical operation could be performed without the 
letters of the alphabet. 


Thus the clue to all knowledge led to every error. The magi of every 
country used it to conduct themselves into the labyrinth which they had 
constructed, and which the rest of mankind were not permitted to enter. The 
manner of pronouncing vowels and consonants became the most profound 
of mysteries, and often the most terrible. There was, among the Syrians and 
Egyptians, a manner of pronouncing Jehovah which would cause a man to 
fall dead. 

St. Clement of Alexandria relates that Moses killed a king of Egypt on 
the spot by sounding this name in his ear, after which he brought him to life 
again by pronouncing the same word. St. Clement is very exact; he cites the 
author, the learned Artapanus. Who can impeach the testimony of 
Artapanus? 

Nothing tended more to retard the progress of the human mind that this 
profound science of error which sprung up among the Asiatics with the 
origin of truth. The universe was brutalized by the very art that should have 
enlightened it. Of this we have great examples in Origen, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, etc. 

Origen, in particular, expressly says: “If, when invoking God, or 
swearing by him, you call him the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob you 
will, by these words, do things the nature and force of which are such that 
the evil spirits submit to those who pronounce them; but if you call him by 
another name as God of the roaring sea, etc., no effort will be produced. 
The name of Israel rendered in Greek will work nothing; but pronounce it 
in Hebrew with the other words required, and you will effect the 
conjuration.” 

The same Origen had these remarkable words: “There are names which 
are powerful from their own nature. Such are those used by the sages of 
Egypt, the magi of Persia, and the Brahmins of India. What is called magic 
is not a vain and chimerical art, as the Stoics and Epicureans pretend. The 
name Sabaoth and Adonai were not made for created beings, but belong to a 
mysterious theology which has reference to the creator; hence the virtue of 
these names when they are arranged and pronounced according to rule,” etc. 

It was by pronouncing letters according to the magical method, that the 
moon was made to descend to the earth. Virgil must be pardoned for having 
faith in this nonsense, and speaking of it seriously in his eighth eclogue: 


Carmina de celo possunt de duecere lunam. 
Pale Phoebe, drawn by verse, from heaven descends. 
— DRYDEN’S VIRGIL. 


In short, the alphabet was the origin, of all man’s knowledge, and of all 
his errors. 


ABBE. 


The word abbé, let it be remembered, signifies father. If you become one 
you render a service to the state; you doubtless perform the best work that a 
man can perform; you give birth to a thinking being: in this action there is 
something divine. But if you are only Monsieur l’Abbé because you have 
had your head shaved, wear a small collar, and a short cloak, and are 
waiting for a fat benefice, you do not deserve the name of abbé. 

The ancient monks gave this name to the superior whom they elected; 
the abbé was their spiritual father. What different things do the same words 
signify at different times! The spiritual abbé was once a poor man at the 
head of others equally poor: but the poor spiritual fathers have since had 
incomes of two hundred or four hundred thousand livres, and there are poor 
spiritual fathers in Germany who have regiments of guards. 

A poor man, making a vow of poverty, and in consequence becoming a 
sovereign? Truly, this is intolerable. The laws exclaim against such an 
abuse; religion is indignant at it, and the really poor, who want food and 
clothing, appeal to heaven against Monsieur |’Abbé. 

But I hear the abbés of Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Burgundy ask: 
“Why are not we to accumulate wealth and honors? Why are we not to 
become princes? The bishops are, who were originally poor, like us; they 
have enriched and elevated themselves; one of them has become superior 
even to kings; let us imitate them as far as we are able.” 

Gentlemen, you are right. Invade the land; it belongs to him whose 
strength or skill obtains possession of it. You have made ample use of the 
times of ignorance, superstition, and infatuation, to strip us of our 
inheritances, and trample us under your feet, that you might fatten on the 
substance of the unfortunate. Tremble, for fear that the day of reason will 
arrive! 


ABBEY — ABBOT. 


SECTION I. 


An abbey is a religious community, governed by an abbot or an abbess. 

The word abbot — abbas in Latin and Greek, abba in Chaldee and 
Syriac — came from the Hebrew ab, meaning father. The Jewish doctors 
took this title through pride; therefore Jesus said to his disciples: “Call no 
one your father upon the earth, for one is your Father who is in heaven.” 

Although St. Jerome was much enraged against the monks of his time, 
who, in spite of our Lord’s command, gave or received the title of abbot, 
the Sixth Council of Paris decided that if abbots are spiritual fathers and 
beget spiritual sons for the Lord, it is with reason that they are called 
abbots. 

According to this decree, if any one deserved this appellation it belonged 
most assuredly to St. Benedict, who, in the year 528, founded on Mount 
Cassino, in the kingdom of Naples, that society so eminent for wisdom and 
discretion, and so grave in its speech and in its style. These are the terms 
used by Pope St. Gregory, who does not fail to mention the singular 
privilege which it pleased God to grant to this holy founder — that all 
Benedictines who die on Mount Cassino are saved. It is not, then, surprising 
that these monks reckon sixteen thousand canonized saints of their order. 
The Benedictine sisters even assert that they are warned of their 
approaching dissolution by some nocturnal noise, which they call the 
knocks of St. Benedict. 

It may well be supposed that this holy abbot did not forget himself when 
begging the salvation of his disciples. Accordingly, on the 21st of March, 
543, the eve of Passion Sunday, which was the day of his death, two monks 
— one of them in the monastery, the other at a distance from it — had the 
same vision. They saw a long road covered with carpets, and lighted by an 
infinite number of torches, extending eastward from the monastery to 
heaven. A venerable personage appeared, and asked them for whom this 
road was made. They said they did not know. “It is that,” rejoined he, “by 
which Benedict, the well-beloved of God, has ascended into heaven.” 

An order in which salvation was so well secured soon extended itself 
into other states, whose sovereigns allowed themselves to be persuaded that, 


to be sure of a place in Paradise, it was only necessary to make themselves a 
friend in it, and that by donations to the churches they might atone for the 
most crying injustices and the most enormous crimes. 

Confining ourselves to France, we read in the “Exploits of King 
Dagobert” (Gestes du Roi Dagobert), the founder of the abbey of St. Denis, 
near Paris, that this prince, after death, was condemned by the judgment of 
God, and that a hermit named John, who dwelt on the coast of Italy, saw his 
soul chained in a boat and beaten by devils, who were taking him towards 
Sicily to throw him into the fiery mouth of Etna; but all at once St. Denis 
appeared on a luminous globe, preceded by thunder and lightning, and, 
having put the evil spirits to flight, and rescued the poor soul from the 
clutches of the most cruel, bore it to heaven in triumph. 

Charles Martel, on the contrary, was damned — body and soul — for 
having rewarded his captains by giving them abbeys. These, though 
laymen, bore the title of abbot, as married women have since borne that of 
abbess, and had convents of females. A holy bishop of Lyons, named 
Eucher, being at prayer, had the following vision: He thought he was led by 
an angel into hell, where he saw Charles Martel, who, the angel informed 
him, had been condemned to everlasting flames by the saints whose 
churches he had despoiled. St. Eucher wrote an account of this revelation to 
Boniface, bishop of Mayence, and to Fulrad, grand chaplain to Pepin-le- 
bref, praying them to open the tomb of Charles Martel and see if his body 
were there. The tomb was opened. The interior of it bore marks of fire, but 
nothing was found in it except a great serpent, which issued forth with a 
cloud of offensive smoke. 

Boniface was so kind as to write to Pepin-le-bref and to Carloman all 
these particulars relative to the damnation of their father; and when, in 858, 
Louis of Germany seized some ecclesiastical property, the bishops of the 
assembly of Créci reminded him, in a letter, of all the particulars of this 
terrible story, adding that they had them from aged men, on whose word 
they could rely, and who had been eye-witnesses of the whole. 

St. Bernard, first abbot of Clairvaux, in 1115 had likewise had it revealed 
to him that all who received the monastic habit from his hand should be 
saved. Nevertheless, Pope Urban II., having, in a bull dated 1092, given to 
the abbey of Mount Cassino the title of chief of all monasteries, because 
from that spot the venerable religion of the monastic order had flowed from 
the bosom of Benedict as from a celestial spring, the Emperor Lothario 


continued this prerogative by a charter of the year 1137, which gave to the 
monastery of Mount Cassino the pre-eminence in power and glory over all 
the monasteries which were or might be founded throughout the world, and 
called upon all the abbots and monks in Christendom to honor and 
reverence it. 

Paschal II., in a bull of the year 1113, addressed to the abbot of Mount 
Cassino, expresses himself thus: “We decree that you, as likewise all your 
successors, shall, as being superior to all abbots, be allowed to sit in every 
assembly of bishops or princes; and that in all judgments you shall give 
your opinion before any other of your order.” The abbot of Cluni having 
also dared to call himself the abbot of abbots, the pope’s chancellor 
decided, in a council held at Rome in 1112, that this distinction belonged to 
the abbot of Mount Cassino. He of Cluni contented himself with the title of 
cardinal abbot, which he afterwards obtained from Calixtus II., and which 
the abbot of The Trinity of VendOme and some others have since assumed. 

Pope John XX., in 1326 granted to the abbot of Mount Cassino the title 
of bishop, and he continued to discharge the episcopal functions until 1367; 
but Urban V., having then thought proper to deprive him of that dignity, he 
now simply entitles himself Patriarch of the Holy Religion, Abbot of the 
Holy Monastery of Mount Cassino, Chancellor and Grand Chaplain of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Abbot of Abbots, Chief of the Benedictine Hierarchy, 
Chancellor Collateral of the Kingdom of Sicily, Count and Governor of the 
Campagna and of the maritime province, Prince of Peace. 

He lives, with a part of his officers, at San-Germano, a little town at the 
foot of Mount Cassino, in a spacious house, where all passengers, from the 
pope down to the meanest beggar, are received, lodged, fed, and treated 
according to their rank. The abbot each day visits all his guests, who 
sometimes amount to three hundred. In 1538, St. Ignatius shared his 
hospitality, but he was lodged in a house on Mount Cassino, six hundred 
paces west of the abbey. There he composed his celebrated Institute — 
whence a Dominican, in a work entitled, “The Turtle-Dove of the Soul,” 
says: “Ignatius dwelt for twelve months on this mountain of contemplation, 
and, like another Moses, framed those second tables of religious laws which 
are inferior in nothing to the first.” 

Truly, this founder of the Jesuits was not received by the Benedictines 
with that complaisance which St. Benedict, on his arrival at Mount Cassino, 
had found in St. Martin the hermit, who gave up to him the place in his 


possession, and retired to Mount Marsica, near Carniola. On the contrary, 
the Benedictine Ambrose Cajeta, in a voluminous work written for the 
purpose, has endeavored to trace the origin of the Jesuits to the order of St. 
Benedict. 

The laxity of manners which has always prevailed in the world, even 
among the clergy, induced St. Basil, so early as the fourth century, to adopt 
the idea of assembling in one community the solitaries who had fled into 
deserts to follow the law; but, as will be elsewhere seen, even the regulars 
have not always been regular. 

As for the secular clergy, let us see what St. Cyprian says of them, even 
from the third century: “Many bishops, instead of exhorting and setting an 
example to others, neglected the affairs of God, busied themselves with 
temporal concerns, quitted their pulpits, abandoned their flocks, and 
travelled in other provinces, in order to attend fairs and enrich themselves 
by traffic; they succored not their brethren who were dying of hunger; they 
sought only to amass heaps of money, to gain possession of lands by unjust 
artifices, and to make immense profits by usury.” 

Charlemagne, in a digest of what he intended to propose to the 
parliament of 811, thus expresses himself: “We wish to know the duties of 
ecclesiastics, in order that we may not ask of them what they are not 
permitted to give, and that they may not demand of us what we ought not to 
grant. We beg of them to explain to us clearly what they call quitting the 
world, and by what those who quit it may be distinguished from those who 
remain in it; if it is only by their not bearing arms, and not being married in 
public; if that man has quitted the world who continues to add to his 
possessions by means of every sort, preaching Paradise and threatening 
with damnation; employing the name of God or of some saint to persuade 
the simple to strip themselves of their property, thus entailing want upon 
their lawful heirs, who therefore think themselves justified in committing 
theft and pillage; if to quit the world is to carry the passion of covetousness 
to such a length as to bribe false witnesses in order to obtain what belongs 
to another, and to seek out judges who are cruel, interested, and without the 
fear of God.” 

To conclude: We may judge of the morals of the regular clergy from a 
harangue delivered in 1493, in which the Abbé Tritéme said to his brethren: 
“You abbés, who are ignorant and hostile to the knowledge of salvation; 
who pass your days in shameless pleasures, in drinking and gaming; who 


fix your affections on the things of this life; what answer will you make to 
God and to your founder, St. Benedict?” 

The same abbé nevertheless asserted that one-third of all the property of 
Christians belonged of right to the order of St. Benedict, and that if they had 
it not, it was because they had been robbed of it. “They are so poor at 
present,” added he, “that their revenues do not amount to more than a 
hundred millions of louis d’ors.” Tritéme does not tell us to whom the other 
two-thirds belong, but as in his time there were only fifteen thousand 
abbeys of Benedictines, besides the small convents of the same order, while 
in the seventeenth century their number had increased to thirty-seven 
thousand, it is clear, by the rule of proportion, that this holy order ought 
now to possess five-sixths of the property in Christendom, but for the fatal 
progress of heresy during the latter ages. 

In addition to all other misfortunes, since the Concordat was signed, in 
1515, between Leo X. and Francis I., the king of France nominating to 
nearly all the abbeys in his kingdom, most of them have been given to 
seculars with shaven crowns. It was in consequence of this custom being 
but little known in England that Dr. Gregory said pleasantly to the Abbé 
Gallois, whom he took for a Benedictine: “The good father imagines that 
we have returned to those fabulous times when a monk was permitted to say 
what he pleased.” 


SECTION II. 


Those who fly from the world are wise; those who devote themselves to 
God are to be respected. Perhaps time has corrupted so holy an institution. 

To the Jewish therapeuts succeeded the Egyptian monks — idiotoi, 
monoi — idiot — then signifying only solitary. They soon formed 
themselves into bodies and became the opposite of solitaries. Each society 
of monks elected its superior; for, in the early ages of the church, everything 
was done by the plurality of voices. Men sought to regain the primitive 
liberty of human nature by escaping through piety from the tumult and 
Slavery inseparably attendant on great empires. Every society of monks 
chose its father — its abba — its abbot, although it is said in the gospel, 
“call no man your father.” 

Neither abbots nor monks were priests in the early ages; they went in 
troops to hear mass at the nearest village; their numbers, in time, became 


considerable. It is said that there were upwards of fifty thousand monks in 
Egypt. 

St. Basil, who was first a monk and afterwards Bishop of Caesarea and 
Cappadocia, composed a code for all the monks of the fourth century. This 
rule of St. Basil’s was received in the East and in the West; no monks were 
known but those of St. Basil; they were rich, took part in all public affairs, 
and contributed to the revolutions of empires. 

No order but this was known until, in the sixth century, St. Benedict 
established a new power on Mount Cassino. St. Gregory the Great assures 
us, in his Dialogues, that God granted him a special privilege, by which all 
the Benedictines who should die on Mount Cassino were to be saved. 
Consequently, Pope Urban II., in a bull of the year 1092, declared the abbot 
of Mount Cassino chief of all the abbeys in the world. Paschal II. gave him 
the title of Abbot of Abbots, Patriarch of the Holy Religion, Chancellor 
Collateral of the Kingdom of Sicily, Count and Governor of the Campagna, 
Prince of Peace, etc. All these titles would avail but little were they not 
supported by immense riches. 

Not long ago I received a letter from one of my German correspondents, 
which began with these words: “The abbots, princes of Kempten, Elvengen, 
Eudestet, Musbach, Berghsgaden, Vissemburg, Prum, Stablo, and Corvey, 
and the other abbots who are not princes, enjoy together a revenue of about 
nine hundred thousand florins, or two millions and fifty thousand French 
livres of the present currency. Whence I conclude that Jesus Christ’s 
circumstances were not quite so easy as theirs.” I replied: “Sir, you must 
confess that the French are more pious than the Germans, in the proportion 
of 4 16-41 to unity; for our consistorial benefices alone, that is, those which 
pay annats to the Pope, produce a revenue of nine millions; and two 
millions fifty thousand livres are to nine millions as 1 is to 4 16-41. Whence 
I conclude that your abbots are not sufficiently rich, and that they ought to 
have ten times more. I have the honor to be,” etc. He answered me by the 
following short letter: “Dear Sir, I do not understand you. You doubtless 
feel, with me, that nine millions of your money are rather too much for 
those who have made a vow of poverty; yet you wish that they had ninety. I 
beg you will explain this enigma.” I had the honor of immediately replying: 
“Dear Sir, there was once a young man to whom it was proposed to marry a 
woman of sixty, who would leave him all her property. He answered that 
she was not old enough.” The German understood my enigma. 


The reader must be informed that, in 1575, it was proposed in a council 
of Henry III., King of France, to erect all the abbeys of monks into secular 
commendams, and to give them to the officers of his court and his army; but 
this monarch, happening afterwards to be excommunicated and 
assassinated, the project was of course not carried into effect. 

In 1750 Count d’Argenson, the minister of war, wished to raise pensions 
from the benefices for chevaliers of the military order of St. Louis. Nothing 
could be more simple, more just, more useful; but his efforts were fruitless. 
Yet the Princess of Conti had had an abbey under Louis XIV., and even 
before his reign seculars possessed benefices. The Duke de Sulli had an 
abbey, although he was a Huguenot. 

The father of Hugh Capet was rich only by his abbeys, and was called 
Hugh the Abbot. Abbeys were given to queens, to furnish them with pin- 
money. Ogine, mother of Louis d’Outremer, left her son because he had 
taken from her the abbey of St. Mary of Laon, and given it to his wife, 
Gerberge. 

Thus we have examples of everything. Each one strives to make 
customs, innovations, laws — whether old or new, abrogated, revived, or 
mitigated — charters, whether real or supposed — the past, the present and 
the future, alike subservient to the grand end of obtaining the good things of 
this world; yet it is always for the greater glory of God. 


ABLE — ABILITY. 


ABLE. — An adjective term, which, like almost all others, has different 
acceptations as it is differently employed. 

In general it signifies more than capable, more than well-informed, 
whether applied to an artist, a general, a man of learning, or a judge. A man 
may have read all that has been written on war, and may have seen it, 
without being able to conduct a war. He may be capable of commanding, 
but to acquire the name of an able general he must command more than 
once with success. A judge may know all the laws, without being able to 
apply them. A learned man may not be able either to write or to teach. An 
able man, then, is he who makes a great use of what he knows. A capable 
man can do a thing; an able one does it. This word cannot be applied to 
efforts of pure genius. We do not say an able poet, an able orator; or, if we 
sometimes say so of an orator, it is when he has ably, dexterously treated a 
thorny subject. 

Bossuet, for example, having, in his funeral oration over the great 
Condé, to treat of his civil wars, says that there is a penitence as glorious as 
innocence itself. He manages this point ably. Of the rest he speaks with 
grandeur. 

We say, an able historian, meaning one who has drawn his materials 
from good sources, compared different relations, and judged soundly of 
them; one, in short, who has taken great pains. If he has, moreover, the gift 
of narrating with suitable eloquence, he is more than able, he is a great 
historian, like Titus, Livius, de Thou, etc. 

The word able is applicable to those arts which exercise at once the mind 
and the hand, as painting and sculpture. We say of a painter of sculptor, he 
is an able artist, because these arts require a long novitiate; whereas a man 
becomes a poet nearly all at once, like Virgil or Ovid, or may even be an 
orator with very little study, as several preachers have been. 

Why do we, nevertheless, say, an able preacher? It is because more 
attention is then paid to art than to eloquence, which is no great eulogium. 
We do not say of the sublime Bossuet, he was an able maker of funeral 
orations. A mere player of an instrument is able; a composer must be more 
than able; he must have genius. The workman executes cleverly what the 
man of taste has designed ably. 


An able man in public affairs is well-informed, prudent and active; if he 
wants either of these qualifications he is not able. 

The term, an able courtier, implies blame rather than praise, since it too 
often means an able flatterer. It may also be used to designate simply a 
clever man, who is neither very good nor very wicked. The fox who, when 
questioned by the lion respecting the odor of his palace, replied that he had 
taken cold, was an able courtier; the fox who, to revenge himself on the 
wolf, recommended to the old lion the skin of a wolf newly flayed, to keep 
his majesty warm, was something more than able. 

We shall not here discuss those points of our subject which belong more 
particularly to morality, as the danger of wishing to be too able, the risks 
which an able woman runs when she wishes to govern the affairs of her 
household without advice, etc. We are afraid of swelling this dictionary with 
useless declamations. They who preside over this great and important work 
must treat at length those articles relating to the arts and sciences which 
interest the public, while those to whom they intrust little articles of 
literature must have the merit of being brief. 

ABILITY. — This word is to capacity what able is to capable — ability 
in a science, in an art, in conduct. 

We express an acquired quality by saying, he has ability; in action, by 
saying, he conducts that affair with ability. 

ABLY has the same acceptations; he works, he plays, he teaches ably. 
He has ably surmounted that difficulty. 


ABRAHAM. 


SECTION I. 


We must say nothing of what is divine in Abraham, since the Scriptures 
have said all. We must not even touch, except with a respectful hand, that 
which belongs to the profane — that which appertains to geography, the 
order of time, manners, and customs; for these, being connected with sacred 
history, are so many streams which preserve something of the divinity of 
their source. 

Abraham, though born near the Euphrates, makes a great epoch with the 
Western nations, yet makes none with the Orientals, who, nevertheless, 
respect him as much as we do. The Mahometans have no certain 
chronology before their hegira. The science of time, totally lost in those 
countries which were the scene of great events, has reappeared in the 
regions of the West, where those events were unknown. We dispute about 
everything that was done on the banks of the Euphrates, the Jordan, and the 
Nile, while they who are masters of the Nile, the Jordan and the Euphrates 
enjoy without disputing. Although our great epoch is that of Abraham, we 
differ sixty years with respect to the time of his birth. The account, 
according to the registers, is as follows: 

“And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran. 
And the days of Terah were two hundred and five years, and Terah died in 
Haran. Now the Lord had said unto Abraham, get thee out of thy country 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee. And I will make of thee a great nation.” 

It is sufficiently evident from the text that Terah, having had Abraham at 
the age of seventy, died at that of two hundred and five; and Abraham, 
having quitted Chaldea immediately after the death of his father, was just 
one hundred and thirty-five years old when he left his country. This is 
nearly the opinion of St. Stephen, in his discourse to the Jews. 

But the Book of Genesis also says: “And Abraham was seventy and five 
years old when he departed out of Haran.” 

This is the principal cause (for there are several others) of the dispute on 
the subject of Abraham’s age. How could he be at once a hundred and 
thirty-five years, and only seventy-five? St. Jerome and St. Augustine say 


that this difficulty is inexplicable. Father Calmet, who confesses that these 
two saints could not solve the problem, thinks he does it by saying that 
Abraham was the youngest of Terah’s sons, although the Book of Genesis 
names him the first, and consequently as the eldest. According to Genesis, 
Abraham was born in his father’s seventieth year; while, according to 
Calmet, he was born when his father was a hundred and thirty. Such a 
reconciliation has only been a new cause of controversy. Considering the 
uncertainty in which we are left by both text and commentary, the best we 
can do is to adore without disputing. 

There is no epoch in those ancient times which has not produced a 
multitude of different opinions. According to Moréri there were in his day 
seventy systems of chronology founded on the history dictated by God 
himself. There have since appeared five new methods of reconciling the 
various texts of Scripture. Thus there are as many disputes about Abraham 
as the number of his years (according to the text) when he left Haran. And 
of these seventy-five systems there is not one which tells us precisely what 
this town or village of Haran was, or where it was situated. What thread 
shall guide us in this labyrinth of conjectures and contradictions from the 
very first verse to the very last? Resignation. The Holy Spirit did not intend 
to teach us chronology, metaphysics or logic; but only to inspire us with the 
fear of God. Since we can comprehend nothing, all that we can do is to 
submit. 

It is equally difficult to explain satisfactorily how it was that Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham, was also his sister. Abraham says positively to 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, who had taken Sarah to himself on account of 
her great beauty, at the age of ninety, when she was pregnant of Isaac: “And 
yet indeed she is my sister; she is the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother, and she became my wife.” The Old Testament does 
not inform us how Sarah was her husband’s sister. Calmet, whose judgment 
and sagacity are known to every one, says that she might be his niece. With 
the Chaldeans it was probably no more an incest than with their neighbors, 
the Persians. Manners change with times and with places. It may be 
supposed that Abraham, the son of Terah, an idolater, was still an idolater 
when he married Sarah, whether Sarah was his sister or his niece. 

There are several Fathers of the Church who do not think Abraham quite 
so excusable for having said to Sarah, in Egypt: “It shall come to pass, 
when the Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall say, This is his wife, and 


they will kill me, but they will save thee alive. Say, I pray thee, thou art my 
sister, that it may be well with me for thy sake.” She was then only sixty- 
five. Since she had, twenty-five years afterwards the king of Gerar for a 
lover, it is not surprising that, when twenty-five years younger, she had 
kindled some passion in Pharaoh of Egypt. Indeed, she was taken away by 
him in the same manner as she was afterwards taken by Abimelech, the 
king of Gerar, in the desert. 

Abraham received presents, at the court of Pharaoh, of many “sheep, and 
oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, 
and camels.” These presents, which were considerable, prove that the 
Pharaohs had already become great kings; the country of Egypt must 
therefore have been very populous. But to make the country inhabitable, 
and to build towns, it must have cost immense labor. It was necessary to 
construct canals for the purpose of draining the waters of the Nile, which 
overflowed Egypt during four or five months of each year, and stagnated on 
the soil. It was also necessary to raise the town at least twenty feet above 
these canals. Works so considerable seem to have required thousands of 
ages. 

There were only about four hundred years between the Deluge and the 
period at which we fix Abraham’s journey into Egypt. The Egyptians must 
have been very ingenious and indefatigably laborious, since, in so short a 
time, they invented all the arts and sciences, set bounds to the Nile, and 
changed the whole face of the country. Probably they had already built 
some of the great Pyramids, for we see that the art of embalming the dead 
was in a short time afterwards brought to perfection, and the Pyramids were 
only the tombs in which the bodies of their princes were deposited with the 
most august ceremonies. 

This opinion of the great antiquity of the Pyramids receives additional 
countenance from the fact that three hundred years earlier, or but one 
hundred years after the Hebrew epoch of the Deluge of Noah, the Asiatics 
had built, in the plain of Sennaar, a tower which was to reach to heaven. St. 
Jerome, in his commentary on Isaiah, says that this tower was already four 
thousand paces high when God came down to stop the progress of the work. 

Let us suppose each pace to be two feet and a half. Four thousand paces, 
then, are ten thousand feet; consequently the tower of Babel was twenty 
times as high as the Pyramids of Egypt, which are only about five hundred 
feet. But what a prodigious quantity of instruments must have been requisite 


to raise such an edifice! All the arts must have concurred in forwarding the 
work. Whence commentators conclude that men of those times were 
incomparably larger, stronger, and more industrious than those of modern 
nations. 

So much may be remarked with respect to Abraham, as relating to the 
arts and sciences. With regard to his person, it is most likely that he was a 
man of considerable importance. The Chald@ans and the Persians each 
claim him as their own. The ancient religion of the magi has, from time 
immemorial, been called Kish Ibrahim, Milat Ibrahim, and it is agreed that 
the word Ibrahim is precisely the same as Abraham, nothing being more 
common among the Asiatics, who rarely wrote the vowels, than to change 
the i into a, or the a into 7 in pronunciation. 

It has even been asserted that Abraham was the Brahma of the Indians, 
and that their notions were adopted by the people of the countries near the 
Euphrates, who traded with India from time immemorial. 

The Arabs regarded him as the founder of Mecca. Mahomet, in his 
Koran, always viewed in him the most respectable of his predecessors. In 
his third sura, or chapter, he speaks of him thus: “Abraham was neither Jew 
nor Christian; he was an orthodox Mussulman; he was not of the number of 
those who imagine that God has colleagues.” 

The temerity of the human understanding has even gone so far as to 
imagine that the Jews did not call themselves the descendants of Abraham 
until a very late period, when they had at last established themselves in 
Palestine. They were strangers, hated and despised by their neighbors. They 
wished, say some, to relieve themselves by passing for descendants of that 
Abraham who was so much reverenced in a great part of Asia. The faith 
which we owe to the sacred books of the Jews removes all these difficulties. 

Other critics, no less hardy, start other objections relative to Abraham’s 
direct communication with the Almighty, his battles and his victories. The 
Lord appeared to him after he went out of Egypt, and said, “Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art, northward and 
southward, and eastward, and westward. For all the land which thou seest, 
to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever.” 

The Lord, by a second oath, afterwards promised him all “from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” The critics ask, how 
could God promise the Jews this immense country which they have never 
possessed? And how could God give to them forever that small part of 


Palestine out of which they have so long been driven? Again, the Lord 
added to these promises, that Abraham’s posterity should be as numerous as 
the dust of the earth— “so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, 
then shall thy seed also be numbered.” 

Our critics insist there are not now on the face of the earth four hundred 
thousand Jews, though they have always regarded marriage as a sacred duty 
and made population their greatest object. To these difficulties it is replied 
that the church, substituted for the synagogue, is the true race of Abraham, 
which is therefore very numerous. 

It must be admitted that they do not possess Palestine; but they may one 
day possess it, as they have already conquered it once, in the first crusade, 
in the time of Urban II. In a word, when we view the Old Testament with 
the eyes of faith, as a type of the New, all either is or will be accomplished, 
and our weak reason must bow in silence. 

Fresh difficulties are raised respecting Abraham’s victory near Sodom. It 
is said to be inconceivable that a stranger who drove his flocks to graze in 
the neighborhood of Sodom should, with three hundred and eighteen 
keepers of sheep and oxen, beat a king of Persia, a king of Pontus, the king 
of Babylon, and the king of nations, and pursue them to Damascus, which is 
more than a hundred miles from Sodom. Yet such a victory is not 
impossible, for we see other similar instances in those heroic times when 
the arm of God was not shortened. Think of Gideon, who, with three 
hundred men, armed with three hundred pitchers and three hundred lamps, 
defeated a whole army! Think of Samson, who slew a thousand Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass! 

Even profane history furnishes like examples. Three hundred Spartans 
stopped, for a moment, the whole army of Xerxes, at the pass of 
Thermopyle. It is true that, with the exception of one man who fled, they 
were all slain, together with their king, Leonidas, whom Xerxes had the 
baseness to gibbet, instead of raising to his memory the monument which it 
deserved. It is moreover true that these three hundred Lacedemonians, who 
guarded a steep passage which would scarcely admit two men abreast, were 
supported by an army of ten thousand Greeks, distributed in advantageous 
posts among the rocks of Pelion and Ossa, four thousand of whom, be it 
observed, were stationed behind this very passage of Thermopyl. 

These four thousand perished after a long combat. Having been placed in 
a situation more exposed than that of the three hundred Spartans, they may 


be said to have acquired more glory in defending it against the Persian 
army, which cut them all in pieces. Indeed, on the monument afterwards 
erected on the field of battle, mention was made of these four thousand 
victims, whereas none are spoken of now but the three hundred. 

A still more memorable, though much less celebrated, action was that of 
fifty Swiss, who, in 1315, routed at Morgarten the whole army of the 
Archduke Leopold, of Austria, consisting of twenty thousand men. They 
destroyed the cavalry by throwing down stones from a high rock; and gave 
time to fourteen hundred Helvetians to come up and finish the defeat of the 
army. This achievement at Morgarten is more brilliant than that of 
Thermopyle, inasmuch as it is a finer thing to conquer than to be 
conquered. The Greeks amounted to ten thousand, well armed; and it was 
impossible that, in a mountainous country, they could have to encounter 
more than a hundred thousand Persians at once; it is more than probable 
that there were not thirty thousand Persians engaged. But here fourteen 
hundred Swiss defeat an army of twenty thousand men. The diminished 
proportions of the less to the greater number also increases the proportion of 
glory. But how far has Abraham led us? These digressions amuse him who 
makes and sometimes him who reads them. Besides, every one is delighted 
to see a great army beaten by a little one. 


SECTION II. 


Abraham is one of those names which were famous in Asia Minor and 
Arabia, as Thaut was among the Egyptians, the first Zoroaster in Persia, 
Hercules in Greece, Orpheus in Thrace, Odin among the northern nations, 
and so many others, known more by their fame than by any authentic 
history. I speak here of profane history only; as for that of the Jews, our 
masters and our enemies, whom we at once detest and believe, their history 
having evidently been written by the Holy Ghost, we feel toward it as we 
ought to feel. We have to do here only with the Arabs. They boast of having 
descended from Abraham through Ishmael, believing that this patriarch 
built Mecca and died there. The fact is, that the race of Ishmael has been 
infinitely more favored by God than has that of Jacob. Both races, it is true, 
have produced robbers; but the Arabian robbers have been prodigiously 
superior to the Jewish ones; the descendants of Jacob conquered only a very 
small country, which they have lost, whereas the descendants of Ishmael 


conquered parts of Asia, of Europe, and of Africa, established an empire 
more extensive than that of the Romans, and drove the Jews from their 
caverns, which they called The Land of Promise. 

Judging of things only by the examples to be found in our modern 
histories, it would be difficult to believe that Abraham had been the father 
of two nations so widely different. We are told that he was born in Chaldza, 
and that he was the son of a poor potter, who earned his bread by making 
little earthen idols. It is hardly likely that this son of a potter should have 
passed through impracticable deserts and founded the city of Mecca, at the 
distance of four hundred leagues, under a tropical sun. If he was a 
conqueror, he doubtless cast his eyes on the fine country of Assyria. If he 
was no more than a poor man, he did not found kingdoms abroad. 

The Book of Genesis relates that he was seventy-five years old when he 
went out of the land of Haran after the death of his father, Terah the potter; 
but the same book also tells us that Terah, having begotten Abraham at the 
age of seventy years, lived to that of two hundred and five; and, afterward, 
that Abraham went out of Haran, which seems to signify that it was after 
the death of his father. 

Either the author did not know how to dispose his narration, or it is clear 
from the Book of Genesis itself that Abraham was one hundred and thirty- 
five years old when he quitted Mesopotamia. He went from a country which 
is called idolatrous to another idolatrous country named Sichem, in 
Palestine. Why did he quit the fruitful banks of the Euphrates for a spot so 
remote, so barren, and so stony as Sichem? It was not a place of trade, and 
was distant a hundred leagues from Chaldea, and deserts lay between. But 
God chose that Abraham should go this journey; he chose to show him the 
land which his descendants were to occupy several ages after him. It is with 
difficulty that the human understanding comprehends the reasons for such a 
journey. 

Scarcely had he arrived in the little mountainous country of Sichem, 
when famine compelled him to quit it. He went into Egypt with his wife 
Sarah, to seek a subsistence. The distance from Sichem to Memphis is two 
hundred leagues. Is it natural that aman should go so far to ask for corn in a 
country the language of which he did not understand? Truly these were 
strange journeys, undertaken at the age of nearly a hundred and forty years! 

He brought with him to Memphis his wife, Sarah, who was extremely 
young, and almost an infant when compared with himself; for she was only 


sixty-five. As she was very handsome, he resolved to turn her beauty to 
account. “Say, I pray thee, that thou art my sister, that it may be well with 
me for thy sake.” He should rather have said to her, “Say, I pray thee, that 
thou art my daughter.” The king fell in love with the young Sarah, and gave 
the pretended brother abundance of sheep, oxen, he-asses, she-asses, 
camels, men-servants and maid-servants; which proves that Egypt was then 
a powerful and well-regulated, and consequently an ancient kingdom, and 
that those were magnificently rewarded who came and offered their sisters 
to the kings of Memphis. The youthful Sarah was ninety years old when 
God promised her that, in the course of a year, she should have a child by 
Abraham, who was then a hundred and sixty. 

Abraham, who was fond of travelling, went into the horrible desert of 
Kadesh with his pregnant wife, ever young and ever pretty. A king of this 
desert was, of course, captivated by Sarah, as the king of Egypt had been. 
The father of the faithful told the same lie as in Egypt, making his wife pass 
for his sister; which brought him more sheep, oxen, men-servants, and 
maid-servants. It might be said that this Abraham became rich principally 
by means of his wife. Commentators have written a prodigious number of 
volumes to justify Abraham’s conduct, and to explain away the errors in 
chronology. To these commentaries we must refer the reader; they are all 
composed by men of nice and acute perceptions, excellent metaphysicians, 
and by no means pedants. 

For the rest, this name of Bram, or Abram, was famous in Judza and in 
Persia. Several of the learned even assert that he was the same legislator 
whom the Greeks called Zoroaster. Others say that he was the Brahma of 
the Indians, which is not demonstrated. But it appears very reasonable to 
many that this Abraham was a Chaldean or a Persian, from whom the Jews 
afterwards boasted of having descended, as the Franks did of their descent 
from Hector, and the Britons from Tubal. It cannot be denied that the Jewish 
nation were a very modern horde; that they did not establish themselves on 
the borders of Phoenicia until a very late period; that they were surrounded 
by ancient states, whose language they adopted, receiving from them even 
the name of Israel, which is Chaldean, from the testimony of the Jew 
Flavius Josephus himself. We know that they took the names of the angels 
from the Babylonians, and that they called God by the names of Eloi or 
Eloa, Adonai, Jehovah or Hiao, after the Phoenicians. It is probable that 
they knew the name of Abrahamor Ibrahim only through the Babylonians; 


for the ancient religion of all the countries from the Euphrates to the Oxus 
was Called Kish Ibrahim or Milat Ibrahim. This is confirmed by all the 
researches made on the spot by the learned Hyde. 

The Jews, then, treat their history and ancient fables as their clothesmen 
treat their old coats — they turn them and sell them for new at as high a 
price as possible. It is a singular instance of human stupidity that we have 
so long considered the Jews as a nation which taught all others, while their 
historian Josephus himself confesses the contrary. 

It is difficult to penetrate the shades of antiquity; but it is evident that all 
the kingdoms of Asia were in a very flourishing state before the wandering 
horde of Arabs, called Jews, had a small spot of earth which they called 
their own — when they had neither a town, nor laws, nor even a fixed 
religion. When, therefore, we see an ancient rite or an ancient opinion 
established in Egypt or Asia, and also among the Jews, it is very natural to 
suppose that this small, newly formed, ignorant, stupid people copied, as 
well as they were able, the ancient, flourishing, and industrious nation. 

It is on this principle that we must judge of Judea, Biscay, Comwall, etc. 
Most certainly triumphant Rome did not in anything imitate Biscay or 
Cornwall; and he must be either very ignorant or a great knave who would 
say that the Jews taught anything to the Greeks. 


SECTION IIL. 


It must not be thought that Abraham was known only to the Jews; on the 
contrary, he was renowned throughout Asia. This name, which signifies 
father of a people in more Oriental languages than one, was given to some 
inhabitant of Chaldea from whom several nations have boasted of 
descending. The pains which the Arabs and the Jews took to establish their 
descent from this patriarch render it impossible for even the greatest 
Pyrrhoneans to doubt of there having been an Abraham. 

The Hebrew Scriptures make him the son of Terah, while the Arabs say 
that Terah was his grandfather and Azar his father, in which they have been 
followed by several Christians. The interpreters are of forty-two different 
opinions with respect to the year in which Abraham was brought into the 
world, and I shall not hazard a forty-third. It also appears, by the dates, that 
Abraham lived sixty years longer than the text allows him; but mistakes in 
chronology do not destroy the truth of a fact. Supposing even that the book 


which speaks of Abraham had not been so sacred as was the law, it is not 
therefore less certain that Abraham existed. The Jews distinguished books 
written by inspired men from books composed by particular inspiration. 
How, indeed, can it be believed that God dictated false dates? 

Philo, the Jew of Suidas, relates that Terah, the father or grandfather of 
Abraham, who dwelt at Ur in Chaldea, was a poor man who gained a 
livelihood by making little idols, and that he was himself an idolater. If so, 
that ancient religion of the Sabeans, who had no idols, but worshipped the 
heavens, had not, then, perhaps, been established in Chaldeea; or, if it 
prevailed in one part of the country, it is very probable that idolatry was 
predominant in the rest. It seems that in those times each little horde had its 
religion, as each family had its own peculiar customs; all were tolerated, 
and all were peaceably confounded. Laban, the father-in-law of Jacob, had 
idols. Each clan was perfectly willing that the neighboring clan should have 
its gods, and contented itself with believing that its own were the mightiest. 

The Scripture says that the God of the Jews, who intended to give them 
the land of Canaan, commanded Abraham to leave the fertile country of 
Chaldea and go towards Palestine, promising him that in his seed all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed. It is for theologians to explain, by 
allegory and mystical sense, how all the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed in a seed from which they did not descend, since this much-to-be- 
venerated mystical sense cannot be made the object of a research purely 
critical. A short time after these promises Abraham’s family was afflicted 
by famine, and went into Egypt for corn. It is singular that the Hebrews 
never went into Egypt, except when pressed by hunger; for Jacob 
afterwards sent his children on the same errand. 

Abraham, who was then very old, went this journey with his wife Sarah, 
aged sixty-five: she was very handsome, and Abraham feared that the 
Egyptians, smitten by her charms, would kill him in order to enjoy her 
transcendent beauties: he proposed to her that she should pass for his sister, 
etc. Human nature must at that time have possessed a vigor which time and 
luxury have since very much weakened. This was the opinion of all the 
ancients; it has been asserted that Helen was seventy when she was carried 
off by Paris. That which Abraham had foreseen came to pass; the Egyptian 
youth found his wife charming, notwithstanding her sixty-five years; the 
king himself fell in love with her, and placed her in his seraglio, though, 
probably, he had younger women there; but the Lord plagued the king and 


his seraglio with very great sores. The text does not tell us how the king 
came to know that this dangerous beauty was Abraham’s wife; but it seems 
that he did come to know it, and restored her. 

Sarah’s beauty must have been unalterable; for twenty-five years 
afterwards, when she was ninety years old, pregnant, and travelling with her 
husband through the dominions of a king of Phoenicia named Abimelech, 
Abraham, who had not yet corrected himself, made her a second time pass 
for his sister. The Phoenician king was as sensible to her attractions as the 
king of Egypt had been; but God appeared to this Abimelech in a dream, 
and threatened him with death if he touched his new mistress. It must be 
confessed that Sarah’s conduct was as extraordinary as the lasting nature of 
her charms. 

The singularity of these adventures was probably the reason why the 
Jews had not the same sort of faith in their histories as they had in their 
Leviticus. There was not a single iota of their Jaw in which they did not 
believe; but the historical part of their Scriptures did not demand the same 
respect. Their conduct in regard to their ancient books may be compared to 
that of the English, who received the laws of St. Edward without absolutely 
believing that St. Edward cured the scrofula; or to that of the Romans, who, 
while they obeyed their primitive laws, were not obliged to believe in the 
miracles of the sieve filled with water, the ship drawn to the shore by a 
vestal’s girdle, the stone cut with a razor, and so forth. Therefore the 
historian Josephus, though strongly attached to his form of worship, leaves 
his readers at liberty to believe just so much as they choose of the ancient 
prodigies which he relates. For the same reason the Sadducees were 
permitted not to believe in the angels, although the angels are so often 
spoken of in the Old Testament; but these same Sadducees were not 
permitted to neglect the prescribed feasts, fasts, and ceremonies. This part 
of Abraham’s history (the journeys into Egypt and Phoenicia) proves that 
great kingdoms were already established, while the Jewish nation existed in 
a single family; that there already were laws, since without them a great 
kingdom cannot exist; and consequently that the law of Moses, which was 
posterior, was not the first law. It is not necessary for a law to be divine, that 
it should be the most ancient of all. God is undoubtedly the master of time. 
It would, it is true, seem more conformable to the faint light of reason that 
God, having to give a law, should have given it at the first to all mankind; 


but if it be proved that He proceeds in a different way, it is not for us to 
question Him. 

The remainder of Abraham’s history is subject to great difficulties. God, 
who frequently appeared to and made several treaties with him, one day 
sent three angels to him in the valley of Mamre. The patriarch gave them 
bread, veal, butter, and milk to eat. The three spirits dined, and after dinner 
they sent for Sarah, who had baked the bread. One of the angels, whom the 
text calls the Lord, the Eternal, promised Sarah that, in the course of a year, 
she should have a son. Sarah, who was then ninety-four, while her husband 
was nearly a hundred, laughed at the promise — a proof that Sarah 
confessed her decrepitude — a proof that, according to the Scripture itself, 
human nature was not then very different from what it is now. Nevertheless, 
the following year, as we have already seen, this aged woman, after 
becoming pregnant, captivated King Abimelech. Certes, to consider these 
stories as natural, we must either have a species of understanding quite 
different from that which we have at present, or regard every trait in the life 
of Abraham as a miracle, or believe that it is only an allegory; but 
whichever way we turn, we cannot escape embarrassment. For instance, 
what are we to make of God’s promise to Abraham that he would give to 
him and his posterity all the land of Canaan, which no Chaldean ever 
possessed? This is one of the difficulties which it is impossible to solve. 

It seems astonishing that God, after causing Isaac to be born of a 
centenary father and a woman of ninety-five, should afterwards have 
ordered that father to murder the son whom he had given him contrary to 
every expectation. This strange order from God seems to show that, at the 
time when this history was written, the sacrifice of human victims was 
customary amongst the Jews, as it afterwards became in other nations, as 
witness the vow of Jephthah. But it may be said that the obedience of 
Abraham, who was ready to sacrifice his son to the God who had given 
him, is an allegory of the resignation which man owes to the orders of the 
Supreme Being. 

There is one remark which it is particularly important to make on the 
history of this patriarch regarded as the father of the Jews and the Arabs. 
His principal children were Isaac, born of his wife by a miraculous favor of 
Providence, and Ishmael, born of his servant. It was in Isaac that the race of 
the patriarch was blessed; yet Isaac was father only of an unfortunate and 
contemptible people, who were for a long period slaves, and have for a still 


longer period been dispersed. Ishmael, on the contrary, was the father of the 
Arabs, who, in course of time, established the empire of the caliphs, one of 
the most powerful and most extensive in the world. 

The Mussulmans have a great reverence for Abraham, whom they call 
Ibrahim. Those who believe him to have been buried at Hebron, make a 
pilgrimage thither, while those who think that his tomb is at Mecca, go and 
pay their homage to him there. 

Some of the ancient Persians believed that Abraham was the same as 
Zoroaster. It has been with him as with most of the founders of the Eastern 
nations, to whom various names and various adventures have been 
attributed; but it appears by the Scripture text that he was one of those 
wandering Arabs who had no fixed habitation. We see him born at Ur in 
Chaldea, going first to Haran, then into Palestine, then into Egypt, then into 
Pheenicia, and lastly forced to buy a grave at Hebron. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of his life was, that at the age 
of ninety, before he had begotten Isaac, he caused himself, his son Ishmael, 
and all his servants to be circumcised. It seems that he had adopted this idea 
from the Egyptians. It is difficult to determine the origin of such an 
operation; but it is most likely that it was performed in order to prevent the 
abuses of puberty. But why should a man undergo this operation at the age 
of a hundred? 

On the other hand it is asserted that only the priests were anciently 
distinguished in Egypt by this custom. It was a usage of great antiquity in 
Africa and part of Asia for the most holy personages to present their virile 
member to be kissed by the women whom they met. The organs of 
generation were looked upon as something noble and sacred — as a symbol 
of divine power: it was customary to swear by them; and, when taking an 
oath to another person, to lay the hand on his testicles. It was perhaps from 
this ancient custom that they afterwards received their name, which 
signifies witnesses, because they were thus made a testimony and a pledge. 
When Abraham sent his servant to ask Rebecca for his son Isaac, the 
servant placed his hand on Abraham’s genitals, which has been translated 
by the word thigh. 

By this we see how much the manners of remote antiquity differed from 
ours. In the eyes of a philosopher it is no more astonishing that men should 
formerly have sworn by that part than by the head; nor is it astonishing that 


those who wished to distinguish themselves from other men should have 
testified by this venerated portion of the human person. 

The Book of Genesis tells us that circumcision was a covenant between 
God and Abraham; and expressly adds, that whosoever shall not be 
circumcised in his house, shall be put to death. Yet we are not told that Isaac 
was circumcised; nor is circumcision again spoken of until the time of 
Moses. 

We shall conclude this article with one more observation, which is, that 
Abraham, after having by Sarah and Hagar two sons, who became each the 
father of a great nation, had six sons by Keturah, who settled in Arabia; but 
their posterity were not famous. 


ABUSE. 


A vice attached to all the customs, to all the laws, to all the institutions of 
man: the detail is too vast to be contained in any library. 

States are governed by abuses. Maximus ille est qui minimis urgetur. It 
might be said to the Chinese, to the Japanese, to the English — your 
government swarms with abuses, which you do not correct! The Chinese 
will reply: We have existed as a people for five thousand years, and at this 
day are perhaps the most fortunate nation on earth, because we are the most 
tranquil. The Japanese will say nearly the same. The English will answer: 
We are powerful at sea, and prosperous on land; perhaps in ten thousand 
years we shall bring our usages to perfection. The grand secret is, to be ina 
better condition than others, even with enormous abuses. 


ABUSE OF WORDS. 


Books, like conversation, rarely give us any precise ideas: nothing is so 
common as to read and converse unprofitably. 

We must here repeat what Locke has so strongly urged — Define your 
terms. 

A jurisconsult, in his criminal institute, announces that the non- 
observance of Sundays and holidays is treason against the Divine Majesty. 
Treason against the Divine Majesty gives an idea of the most enormous of 
crimes, and the most dreadful of chastisements. But what constitutes the 
offence? To have missed vespers? — a thing which may happen to the best 
man in the world. 

In all disputes on liberty, one reasoner generally understands one thing, 
and his adversary another. A third comes in who understands neither the 
one nor the other, nor is himself understood. In these disputes, one has in 
his head the power of acting; a second, the power of willing; a third, the 
desire of executing; each revolves in his own circle, and they never meet. It 
is the same with quarrels about grace. Who can understand its nature, its 
operations, the sufficiency which is not sufficient, and the efficacy which is 
ineffectual. 

The words substantial form were pronounced for two thousand years 
without suggesting the least notion. For these, plastic natures have been 
substituted, but still without anything being gained. 

A traveller, stopped on his way by a torrent, asks a villager on the 
opposite bank to show him the ford: “Go to the right!” shouts the 
countryman. He takes the right and is drowned. The other runs up crying: 
“Oh! how unfortunate! I did not tell him to go to his right, but to mine!” 

The world is full of these misunderstandings. How will a Norwegian, 
when reading this formula: Servant of the servants of God; discover that it 
is the Bishop of Bishops, and King of Kings who speaks? 

At the time when the “Fragments of Petronius” made a great noise in the 
literary world, Meibomius, a noted learned man of Liibeck, read in the 
printed letter of another learned man of Bologna: “We have here an entire 
Petronius, which I have seen with my own eyes and admired.” Habemus hic 
Petronium integrum, quem vidi meis oculis non sine admiratione. He 
immediately set out for Italy, hastened to Bologna, went to the librarian 


Capponi, and asked him if it were true that they had the entire Petronius at 
Bologna. Capponi answered that it was a fact which had long been public. 
“Can I see this Petronius? Be so good as to show him to me.” “Nothing is 
more easy,” said Capponi. He then took him to the church in which the 
body of St. Petronius was laid. Meibomius ordered horses and fled. 

If the Jesuit Daniel took a warlike abbot, abbatem martialem, for the 
abbot Martial, a hundred historians have fallen into still greater mistakes. 
The Jesuit d’Orleans, in his “Revolutions of England,” wrote indifferently 
Northampton or Southampton, only mistaking the north for the south, or 
vice versa. 

Metaphysical terms, taken in their proper sense, have sometimes 
determined the opinion of twenty nations. Every one knows the metaphor of 
Isaiah, How hast thou fallen from heaven, thou star which rose in the 
morning? This discourse was imagined to have been addressed to the devil; 
and as the Hebrew word answering to the planet Venus was rendered in 
Latin by the word Lucifer, the devil has ever since been called Lucifer. 

Much ridicule has been bestowed on the “Chart of the Tender Passion” 
by Mdlle. Cuderi. The lovers embark on the river Tendre; they dine at 
Tendre sur Estime, sup at Tendre sur Inclination, sleep at Tendre sur Désir, 
find themselves the next morning at Tendre sur Passion, and lastly at Tendre 
sur Tendre. These ideas may be ridiculous, especially when Clelia, Horatius 
Cocles, and other rude and austere Romans set out on the voyage; but this 
geographical chart at least shows us that love has various lodgings, and that 
the same word does not always signify the same thing. There is a prodigious 
difference between the love of Tarquin and that of Celadon — between 
David’s love for Jonathan, which was stronger than that of women, and the 
Abbé Desfontaines’ love for little chimney-sweepers. 

The most singular instance of this abuse of words — these voluntary 
equivoques — these misunderstandings which have caused so many 
quarrels — is the Chinese King-tien. The missionaries having violent 
disputes about the meaning of this word, the Court of Rome sent a 
Frenchman, named Maigrot, whom they made the imaginary bishop of a 
province in China, to adjust the difference. Maigrot did not know a word of 
Chinese; but the emperor deigned to grant that he should be told what he 
understood by King-tien. Maigrot would not believe what was told him, but 
caused the emperor of China to be condemned at Rome! 


The abuse of words is an inexhaustible subject. In history, in morality, in 
jurisprudence, in medicine, but especially in theology, beware of ambiguity. 


ACADEMY. 


Academies are to universities as maturity is to childhood, oratory to 
grammar, or politeness to the first lessons in civility. Academies, not being 
stipendiary, should be entirely free; such were the academies of Italy; such 
is the French Academy; and such, more particularly, is the Royal Society of 
London. 

The French Academy, which formed itself, received, it is true, letters 
patent from Louis XIII., but without any salary, and consequently without 
any subjection; hence it was that the first men in the kingdom, and even 
princes, sought admission into this illustrious body. The Society of London 
has possessed the same advantage. 

The celebrated Colbert, being a member of the French Academy, 
employed some of his brethren to compose inscriptions and devices for the 
public buildings. This assembly, to which Boileau and Racine afterwards 
belonged, soon became an academy of itself. The establishment of this 
Academy of Inscriptions, now called that of the Belles-Lettres, may, indeed, 
be dated from the year 1661, and that of the Academy of Sciences from 
1666. We are indebted for both establishments to the same minister, who 
contributed in so many ways to the splendor of the age of Louis XIV. 

After the deaths of Jean Baptiste Colbert and the Marquis de Louvois, 
when Count de Pontchartrain, secretary of state, had the department of 
Paris, he intrusted the government of the new academies to his nephew, the 
Abbé Bignon. Then were first devised honorary fellowships requiring no 
learning, and without remuneration; places with salaries disagreeably 
distinguished from the former; fellowships without salaries; and 
scholarships, a title still more disagreeable, which has since been 
suppressed. The Academy of the Belles-Lettres was put on the same 
footing; both submitted to the immediate control of the secretary of state, 
and to the revolting distinction of honoraries, pensionaries, and pupils. 

The Abbé Bignon ventured to propose the same regulation to the French 
Academy, of which he was a member; but he was heard with unanimous 
indignation. The least opulent in the Academy were the first to reject his 
offers, and to prefer liberty to pensions and honors. The Abbé Bignon, who, 
in the laudable intention of doing good, had dealt too freely with the noble 
sentiments of his brethren, never again set his foot in the French Academy. 


The word Academy became so celebrated that when Lulli, who was a 
sort of favorite, obtained the establishment of his Opera, in 1692, he had 
interest enough to get inserted in the patent, that it was a Royal Academy of 
Music, in which Ladies and Gentlemen might sing without demeaning 
themselves. He did not confer the same honor on the dancers; the public, 
however, has always continued to go to the Opera, but never to the 
Academy of Music. 

It is known that the word Academy, borrowed from the Greeks, 
originally signified a society or school of philosophy at Athens, which met 
in a garden bequeathed to it by Academus. The Italians were the first who 
instituted such societies after the revival of letters; the Academy Delia 
Crusca is of the sixteenth century. Academies were afterwards established 
in every town where the sciences were cultivated. The Society of London 
has never taken the title of Academy. 

The provincial academies have been of signal advantage. They have 
given birth to emulation, forced youth to labor, introduced them to a course 
of good reading, dissipated the ignorance and prejudices of some of our 
towns, fostered a spirit of politeness, and, as far as it is possible, destroyed 
pedantry. 

Scarcely anything has been written against the French Academy, except 
frivolous and insipid pleasantries. St. Evremond’s comedy of “The 
Academicians” had some reputation in its time; but a proof of the little 
merit it possessed is that it is now forgotten, whereas the good satires of 
Boileau are immortal. 


ADAM. 


SECTION I. 


So much has been said and so much written concerning Adam, his wife, the 
pre-Adamites, etc., and the rabbis have put forth so many idle stories 
respecting Adam, and it is so dull to repeat what others have said before, 
that I shall here hazard an idea entirely new; one, at least, which is not to be 
found in any ancient author, father of the church, preacher, theologian, 
critic, or scholar with whom I am acquainted. I mean the profound secrecy 
with respect to Adam which was observed throughout the habitable earth, 
Palestine only excepted, until the time when the Jewish books began to be 
known in Alexandria, and were translated into Greek under one of the 
Ptolemies. Still they were very little known; for large books were very rare 
and very dear. Besides, the Jews of Jerusalem were so incensed against 
those of Alexandria, loaded them with so many reproaches for having 
translated their Bible into a profane tongue, called them so many ill names, 
and cried so loudly to the Lord, that the Alexandrian Jews concealed their 
translation as much as possible; it was so secret that no Greek or Roman 
author speaks of it before the time of the Emperor Aurelian. 

The historian Josephus confesses, in his answer to Appian, that the Jews 
had not long had any intercourse with other nations: “We inhabit,” says he, 
“a country distant from the sea; we do not apply ourselves to commerce, nor 
have we any communication with other nations. Is it to be wondered at that 
our people, dwelling so far from the sea, and affecting never to write, have 
been so little known?” 

Here it will probably be asked how Josephus could say that his nation 
affected never to write anything, when they had twenty-two canonical 
books, without reckoning the “Targum” by Onkelos. But it must be 
considered that twenty-two small volumes were very little when compared 
with the multitude of books preserved in the library of Alexandria, half of 
which were burned in Cesar’s war. 

It is certain that the Jews had written and read very little; that they were 
profoundly ignorant of astronomy, geometry, geography, and physics; that 
they knew nothing of the history of other nations; and that in Alexandria 
they first began to learn. Their language was a barbarous mixture of ancient 


Phoenician and corrupted Chaldee; it was so poor that several moods were 
wanting in the conjugation of their verbs. 

Moreover, as they communicated neither their books nor the titles of 
them to any foreigner, no one on earth except themselves had ever heard of 
Adam, or Eve, or Abel, or Cain, or Noah. Abraham alone was, in course of 
time, known to the Oriental nations; but no ancient people admitted that 
Abraham was the root of the Jewish nation. 

Such are the secrets of Providence, that the father and mother of the 
human race have ever been totally unknown to their descendants; so that the 
names of Adam and Eve are to be found in no ancient author, either of 
Greece, of Rome, of Persia, or of Syria, nor even among the Arabs, until 
near the time of Mahomet. It was God’s pleasure that the origin of the great 
family of the world should be concealed from all but the smallest and most 
unfortunate part of that family. 

How is it that Adam and Eve have been unknown to all their children? 
How could it be that neither in Egypt nor in Babylon was any trace — any 
tradition — of our first parents to be found? Why were they not mentioned 
by Orpheus, by Linus, or by Thamyris? For if they had said but one word of 
them, it would undoubtedly have been caught by Hesiod, and especially by 
Homer, who speak of everything except the authors of the human race. 
Clement of Alexandria, who collected so many ancient testimonies, would 
not have failed to quote any passage in which mention had been made of 
Adam and Eve. Eusebius, in his “Universal History,” has examined even the 
most doubtful testimonies, and would assuredly have made the most of the 
smallest allusion, or appearance of an allusion, to our first parents. It is, 
then, sufficiently clear that they were always utterly unknown to the 
nations. 

We do, it is true, find among the Brahmins, in the book entitled the 
“Fzourveidam” the names of Adimo and of Procriti, his wife. But though 
Adimo has some little resemblance to our Adam, the Indians say: “We were 
a great people established on the banks of the Indus and the Ganges many 
ages before the Hebrew horde moved towards the Jordan. The Egyptians, 
the Persians, and the Arabs came to us for wisdom and spices when the 
Jews were unknown to the rest of mankind. We cannot have taken our 
Adimo from their Adam; our Procriti does not in the least resemble Eve; 
besides, their history and ours are entirely different. 


“Moreover, the ‘Veidam’ on which the ‘Ezourveidam’ is a commentary, 
is believed by us to have been composed at a more remote period of 
antiquity than the Jewish books; and the ‘Veidam’ itself is a newer law 
given to the Brahmins, fifteen hundred years after their first law, called 
Shasta or Shastabad.” 

Such, or nearly such, are the answers which the Brahmins of the present 
day have often made to the chaplains of merchant vessels who have talked 
to them of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, when the traders of Europe 
have gone, with arms in their hands, to buy their spices and lay waste their 
country. 

The Phoenician Sanchoniathon, who certainly lived before the period at 
which we place Moses, and who is quoted by Eusebius as an authentic 
writer, gives ten generations to the human race, as does Moses, down to the 
time of Noah; but, in these ten generations, he mentions neither Adam nor 
Eve, nor any of their descendants, not even Noah himself. The names, 
according to the Greek translation by Philo of Biblos, are Aion, Gems, 
Phox, Liban, Usou, Halieus, Chrisor, Tecnites, Agrove, Amine; these are the 
first ten generations. 

We do not see the name of Noah or of Adam in any of the ancient 
dynasties of Egypt: they are not to be found among the Chaldeans; in a 
word, the whole earth has been silent respecting them. It must be owned 
that such a silence is unparalleled. Every people has attributed to itself some 
imaginary origin, yet none has approached the true one. We cannot 
comprehend how the father of all nations has so long been unknown, while 
in the natural course of things his name should have been carried from 
mouth to mouth to the farthest corners of the earth. 

Let us humble ourselves to the decrees of that Providence which has 
permitted so astonishing an oblivion. All was mysterious and concealed in 
the nation guided by God Himself, which prepared the way for Christianity, 
and was the wild olive on which the fruitful one has been grafted. That the 
names of the authors of mankind should be unknown to mankind is a 
mystery of the highest order. 

I will venture to affirm that it has required a miracle thus to shut the eyes 
and ears of all nations — to destroy every monument, every memorial of 
their first father. What would Cesar, Antony, Crassus, Pompey, Cicero, 
Marcellus, or Metellus have thought, if a poor Jew, while selling them balm, 
had said, “We all descend from one father, named Adam.” All the Roman 


senate would have cried, “Show us our genealogical tree.” Then the Jew 
would have displayed his ten generations, down to the time of Noah, and 
the secret of the universal deluge. The senate would have asked him how 
many persons were in the ark to feed all the animals for ten whole months, 
and during the following year in which no food would be produced? The 
peddler would have said, “We were eight — Noah and his wife, their three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and their wives. All this family descended in 
a right line from Adam.” 

Cicero, would, doubtless, have inquired for the great monuments, the 
indisputable testimonies which Noah and his children had left of our 
common father. “After the deluge,” he would have said, “the whole world 
would have resounded with the names of Adam and Noah, one the father, 
the other the restorer of every race. These names would have been in every 
mouth as soon as men could speak, on every parchment as soon as they 
could write, on the door of every house as soon as they could build, on 
every temple, on every statue; and have you known so great a secret, yet 
concealed it from us?” The Jew would have answered: “It is because we are 
pure and you are impure.” The Roman senate would have laughed and the 
Jew would have been whipped; so much are men attached to their 
prejudices! 


SECTION II. 


The pious Madame de Bourignon was sure that Adam was an 
hermaphrodite, like the first men of the divine Plato. God had revealed a 
great secret to her; but as I have not had the same revelation, I shall say 
nothing of the matter. 

The Jewish rabbis have read Adam’s books, and know the names of his 
preceptor and his second wife; but as I have not read our first parent’s 
books, I shall remain silent. Some acute and very learned persons are quite 
astonished when they read the “Veidam” of the ancient Brahmins, to find 
that the first man was created in India, and called Adimo, which signifies 
the begetter, and his wife, Procriti, signifying life. They say the sect of the 
Brahmins is incontestably more ancient than that of the Jews; that it was not 
until a late period that the Jews could write in the Canaanitish language, 
since it was not until late that they established themselves in the little 
country of Canaan. They say the Indians were always inventors, and the 


Jews always imitators; the Indians always ingenious, and the Jews always 
rude. They say it is difficult to believe that Adam, who was fair and had hair 
on his head, was father to the negroes, who are entirely black, and have 
black wool. What, indeed, do they not say? As for me, I say nothing; I leave 
these researches to the Reverend Father Berruyer of the Society of Jesus. 
He is the most perfect Innocent I have ever known; the book has been 
burned, as that of a man who wished to turn the Bible into ridicule; but I am 
quite sure he had no such wicked end in view. 


SECTION IIL. 


The age for inquiring seriously whether or not knowledge was infused into 
Adam had passed by; those who so long agitated the question had no 
knowledge, either infused or acquired. It is as difficult to know at what time 
the Book of Genesis, which speaks of Adam, was written, as it is to know 
the date of the “Veidam” of the “Sanskrit,” or any other of the ancient 
Asiatic books. It is important to remark that the Jews were not permitted to 
read the first chapter of Genesis before they were twenty-five years old. 
Many rabbis have regarded the formation of Adam and Eve and their 
adventure as an allegory. Every celebrated nation of antiquity has imagined 
some similar one; and, by a singular concurrence, which marks the 
weakness of our nature, all have endeavored to explain the origin of moral 
and physical evil by ideas nearly alike. The Chaldeans, the Indians, the 
Persians and the Egyptians have accounted, in similar ways, for that 
mixture of good and evil which seems to be a necessary appendage to our 
globe. The Jews, who went out of Egypt, rude as they were, had heard of 
the allegorical philosophy of the Egyptians. With the little knowledge thus 
acquired, they afterwards mixed that which they received from the 
Phoenicians and from the Babylonians during their long slavery. But as it is 
natural and very common for a rude nation to imitate rudely the conceptions 
of a polished people, it is not surprising that the Jews imagined a woman 
formed from the side of a man, the spirit of life breathed from the mouth of 
God on the face of Adam — the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile and the 
Oxus, having all the same source in a garden, and the forbidden fruit, which 
brought death into the world, as well as physical and moral evil. Full of the 
idea which prevailed among the ancients, that the serpent was a very 


cunning animal, they had no great difficulty in endowing it with 
understanding and speech. 

This people, who then inhabited only a small corner of the earth, which 
they believed to be long, narrow and flat, could easily believe that all men 
came from Adam. They did not even know that the negroes, with a 
conformation different from their own, inhabited immense regions; still less 
could they have any idea of America. 

It is, however, very strange that the Jewish people were permitted to read 
the books of Exodus, where there are so many miracles that shock reason, 
yet were not permitted to read before the age of twenty-five the first chapter 
of Genesis, in which all is necessarily a miracle, since the creation is the 
subject Perhaps it was because God, after creating the man and woman in 
the first chapter, makes them again in another, and it was thought expedient 
to keep this appearance of contradiction from the eyes of youth. Perhaps it 
is because it is said that God made man in his own image, and this 
expression gave the Jews too corporeal an idea of God. Perhaps it was 
because it is said that God took a rib from Adam7’s side to form the woman, 
and the young and inconsiderate, feeling their sides, and finding the right 
number of ribs, might have suspected the author of some infidelity. Perhaps 
it was because God, who always took a walk at noon in the garden of Eden, 
laughed at Adam after his fall, and this tone of ridicule might tend to give 
youth too great a taste for pleasantry. In short, every line of this chapter 
furnishes very plausible reasons for interdicting the reading of it; but such 
being the case, one cannot clearly see how it was that the other chapters 
were permitted. It is, besides, surprising that the Jews were not to read this 
chapter until they were twenty-five. One would think that it should first 
have been proposed to childhood, which receives everything without 
examination, rather than to youth, whose pride is to judge and to laugh. On 
the other hand, the Jews of twenty-five years of age, having their judgments 
prepared and strengthened, might be more fitted to receive this chapter than 
inexperienced minds. We shall say nothing here of Adam’s second wife, 
named Lillah, whom the ancient rabbis have given him. It must be 
confessed that we know very few anecdotes of our family. 


ADORATION. 


Is it not a great fault in some modern languages that the same word that is 
used in addressing the Supreme Being is also used in addressing a mistress? 
We not infrequently go from hearing a sermon, in which the preacher has 
talked of nothing but adoring God in spirit and in truth, to the opera, where 
nothing is to be heard but the charming object of my adoration, etc. 

The Greeks and Romans, at least, did not fall into this extravagant 
profanation. Horace does not say that he adores Lalage; Tibullus does not 
adore Delia; nor is even the term adorationto be found in Petronius. If 
anything can excuse this indecency, it is the frequent mention which is 
made in our operas and songs of the gods of ancient fable. Poets have said 
that their mistresses were more adorable than these false divinities; for 
which no one could blame them. We have insensibly become familiarized 
with this mode of expression, until at last, without any perception of the 
folly, the God of the universe is addressed in the same terms as an opera 
singer. 

But to return to the important part of our subject: There is no civilized 
nation which does not render public adoration to God. It is true that neither 
in Asia nor in Africa is any person forced to the mosque or temple of the 
place; each one goes of his own accord. This custom of assembling should 
tend to unite the minds of men and render them more gentle in society; yet 
have they been seen raging against each other, even in the consecrated 
abode of peace. The temple of Jerusalem was deluged with blood by zealots 
who murdered their brethren, and our churches have more than once been 
defiled by carnage. 

In the article on “China” it will be seen that the emperor is the chief 
pontiff, and that the worship is august and simple. There are other countries 
in which it is simple without any magnificence, as among the reformers of 
Europe and in British America. In others wax tapers must be lighted at 
noon, although in the primitive ages they were held in abomination. A 
convent of nuns, if deprived of their tapers, would cry out that the light of 
the faith was extinguished and the world would shortly be at an end. The 
Church of England holds a middle course between the pompous ceremonies 
of the Church of Rome and the plainness of the Calvinists. 


Throughout the East, songs, dances and torches formed part of the 
ceremonies essential in all sacred feasts. No sacerdotal institution existed 
among the Greeks without songs and dances. The Hebrews borrowed this 
custom from their neighbors; for David sang and danced before the ark. 

St. Matthew speaks of a canticle sung by Jesus Christ Himself and by 
His apostles after their Passover. This canticle, which is not admitted into 
the authorized books, is to be found in fragments in the 237th letter of St. 
Augustine to Bishop Chretius; and, whatever disputes there may have been 
about its authenticity, it is certain that singing was employed in all religious 
ceremonies. Mahomet found this a settled mode of worship among the 
Arabs; it is also established in India, but does not appear to be in use among 
the lettered men of China. The ceremonies of all places have some 
resemblance and some difference; but God is worshipped throughout the 
earth. Woe, assuredly, unto those who do not adore Him as we do! whether 
erring in their tenets or in their rites. They sit in the shadow of death; but 
the greater their misfortune the more are they to be pitied and supported. 

It is indeed a great consolation for us that the Mahometans, the Indians, 
the Chinese, the Tartars, all adore one only God; for so far they are our 
kindred. Their fatal ignorance of our sacred mysteries can only inspire us 
with tender compassion for our wandering brethren. Far from us be all spirit 
of persecution which would only serve to render them irreconcilable. 

One only God being adored throughout the known world, shall those 
who acknowledge Him as their Father never cease to present to Him the 
revolting spectacle of His children detesting, anathematizing, persecuting 
and massacring one another by way of argument? 

It is hard to determine precisely what the Greeks and Romans understood 
by adoring, or whether they adored fauns, sylvans, dryads and naiads as 
they adored the twelve superior gods. It is not likely that Adrian’s minion, 
Antinous, was adored by the Egyptians of later times with the same worship 
which they paid to Serapis; and it is sufficiently proved that the ancient 
Egyptians did not adore onions and crocodiles as they did Isis and Osiris. 
Ambiguity abounds everywhere and confounds everything; we are obliged 
at every word to exclaim, What do you mean? we must constantly repeat — 
Define your terms. 

Is it quite true that Simon, called the Magician, was adored among the 
Romans? It is not more true that he was utterly unknown to them. St. Justin 
in his “Apology,” which was as little known at Rome as Simon, tells us that 


this God had a statue erected on the Tiber, or rather near the Tiber, between 
the two bridges, with this inscription: Simoni deo sancto. St. Irenzeus and 
Tertullian attest the same thing; but to whom do they attest it? To people 
who had never seen Rome — to Africans, to Allobroges, to Syrians, and to 
some of the inhabitants of Sichem. They had certainly not seen this statue, 
the real inscription on which was Semo sanco deo fidio, and not Simoni deo 
sancto. They should at least have consulted Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who gives this inscription in his fourth book. Semo sanco was an old Sabine 
word, signifying half god and half man; we find in Livy, Bona Semoni 
sanco censuerunt consecranda. This god was one of the most ancient in 
Roman worship, having been consecrated by Tarquin the Proud, and was 
considered as the god of alliances and good faith. It was the custom to 
sacrifice an ox to him, and to write any treaty made with a neighboring 
people upon the skin. He had a temple near that of Quirinus; offerings were 
sometimes presented to him under the name of Semo the father, and 
sometimes under that of Sancus fidius, whence Ovid says in his “Fasti”: 


Querebam nonas Sanco, Fidove referrem, 
An tibi, Semo pater. 


Such was the Roman divinity which for so many ages was taken for 
Simon the Magician. St. Cyril of Jerusalem had no doubts on the subject, 
and St. Augustine in his first book of “Heresies” tells us that Simon the 
Magician himself procured the erection of this statue, together with that of 
his Helena, by order of the emperor and senate. 

This strange fable, the falsehood of which might so easily have been 
discovered, was constantly connected with another fable, which relates that 
Simon and St. Peter both appeared before Nero and challenged each other 
which of them should soonest bring to life the corpse of a near relative of 
Nero’s, and also raise himself highest in the air; that Simon caused himself 
to be carried up by devils in a fiery chariot; that St. Peter and St. Paul 
brought him down by their prayers; that he broke his legs and in 
consequence died, and that Nero, being enraged, put both St. Peter and St. 
Paul to death. 

Abdias, Marcellinus and Hegisippus have each related this story, with a 
little difference in the details. Arnobius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Sulpicius 
Severus, Philaster, St. Epiphanius, Isidorus of Damietta, Maximus of Turin, 


and several other authors successively gave currency to this error, and it 
was generally adopted, until at length there was found at Rome a statue of 
Semo sancus deus fidius, and the learned Father Mabillon dug up an ancient 
monument with the inscription Semoni sanco deo fidio. 

It is nevertheless certain that there was a Simon, whom the Jews believed 
to be a magician, as it is certain that there was an Apollonius of Tyana. It is 
also true that this Simon, who was born in the little country of Samaria, 
gathered together some vagabonds, whom he persuaded that he was one 
sent by God; he baptized, indeed, as well as the apostles, and raised altar 
against altar. 

The Jews of Samaria, always hostile to those of Jerusalem, ventured to 
oppose this Simon to Jesus Christ, acknowledged by the apostles and 
disciples, all of whom were of the tribe of Benjamin or that of Judah. He 
baptized like them, but to the baptism of water he added fire, saying that he 
had been foretold by John the Baptist in these words: “He that cometh after 
me is mightier than I; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” 

Simon lighted a lambent flame over the baptismal font with naphtha 
from the Asphaltic Lake. His party was very strong, but it is very doubtful 
whether his disciples adored him; St. Justin is the only one who believes it. 

Menander, like Simon, said he was sent by God to be the savior of men. 
All the false Messiahs, Barcochebas especially, called themselves sent by 
God; but not even Barcochebas demanded to be adored. Men are not often 
erected into divinities while they live, unless, indeed, they be Alexanders or 
Roman emperors, who expressly order their slaves so to do. But this is not, 
strictly speaking, adoration; it is an extraordinary homage, an anticipated 
apotheosis, a flattery as ridiculous as those which are lavished on Octavius 
by Virgil and Horace. 


ADULTERY. 


We are not indebted for this expression to the Greeks; they called adultery 
moicheia, from which came the Latin mechus, which we have not adopted. 
We owe it neither to the Syriac tongue nor to the Hebrew, a jargon of the 
Syriac, in which adultery is called niuph. In Latin adulteratio signified 
alteration — adulteration, one thing put for another — a counterfeit, as 
false keys, false bargains, false signatures; thus he who took possession of 
another’s bed was called adulter. 

In a similar way, by antiphrasis, the name of coccyx, a cuckoo, was given 
to the poor husband into whose nest a stranger intruded. Pliny, the 
naturalist, says: “Coccyx ova subdit in nidis alienis; ita plerique alienas 
uxores faciunt matres”— “the cuckoo deposits its eggs in the nest of other 
birds; so the Romans not unfrequently made mothers of the wives of their 
friends.” The comparison is not over just. Coccyx signifying a cuckoo, we 
have made it cuckold. What a number of things do we owe to the Romans! 
But as the sense of all words is subject to change, the term applied to 
cuckold, which, according to good grammar, should be the gallant, is 
appropriated to the husband. Some of the learned assert that it is to the 
Greeks we owe the emblem of the horns, and that they bestowed the 
appellation of goat upon a husband the disposition of whose wife resembled 
that of a female of the same species. Indeed, they used the epithet son of a 
goat in the same way as the modern vulgar do an appellation which is much 
more literal. 

These vile terms are no longer made use of in good company. Even the 
word adultery is never pronounced. We do not now say, “Madame la 
Duchesse lives in adultery with Monsieur le Chevalier Madame la 
Marquise has a criminal intimacy with Monsieur l’Abbé;” but we say, 
“Monsieur |’Abbé is this week the lover of Madame la Marquise.” When 
ladies talk of their adulteries to their female friends, they say, “I confess I 
have some inclination for him.” They used formerly to confess that they felt 
some esteem, but since the time when a certain citizen’s wife accused 
herself to her confessor of having esteem for a counsellor, and the confessor 
inquired as to the number of proofs of esteem afforded, ladies of quality 
have esteemed no one and gone but little to confession. 





The women of Lacedemon, we are told, knew neither confession nor 
adultery. It is true that Menelaus had experienced the intractability of Helen, 
but Lycurgus set all right by making the women common, when the 
husbands were willing to lend them and the wives consented. Every one 
might dispose of his own. In this case a husband had not to apprehend that 
he should foster in his house the offspring of a stranger; all children 
belonged to the republic, and not to any particular family, so that no one 
was injured. Adultery is an evil only inasmuch as it is a theft; but we do not 
steal that which is given to us. The Lacedemonians, therefore, had good 
reason for saying that adultery was impossible among them. It is otherwise 
in our modern nations, where every law is founded on the principle of 
meum and tuum. 

It is the greatest wrong, the greatest injury, to give a poor fellow children 
which do not belong to him and lay upon him a burden which he ought not 
to bear. Races of heroes have thus been utterly bastardized. The wives of 
the Astolphos and the Jocondas, through a depraved appetite, a momentary 
weakness, have become pregnant by some deformed dwarf — some little 
page, devoid alike of heart and mind, and both the bodies and souls of the 
offspring have borne testimony to the fact. In some countries of Europe the 
heirs to the greatest names are little insignificant apes, who have in their 
halls the portraits of their pretended fathers, six feet high, handsome, well- 
made, and carrying a broadsword which their successors of the present day 
would scarcely be able to lift. Important offices are thus held by men who 
have no right to them, and whose hearts, heads, and arms are unequal to the 
burden. 

In some provinces of Europe the girls make love, without their 
afterwards becoming less prudent wives. In France it is quite the contrary; 
the girls are shut up in convents, where, hitherto, they have received a most 
ridiculous education. Their mothers, in order to console them, teach them to 
look for liberty in marriage. Scarcely have they lived a year with their 
husbands when they become impatient to ascertain the force of their 
attractions. A young wife neither sits, nor eats, nor walks, nor goes to the 
play, but in company with women who have each their regular intrigue. If 
she has not her lover like the rest, she is to be unpaired; and ashamed of 
being so, she is afraid to show herself. 

The Orientals proceed quite in another way. Girls are brought to them 
and warranted virgins on the words of a Circassian. They marry them and 


shut them up as a measure of precaution, as we shut up our maids. No jokes 
there upon ladies and their husbands! no songs! — nothing resembling our 
quodlibets about horns and cuckoldom! We pity the great ladies of Turkey, 
Persia and India; but they are a thousand times happier in their seraglios 
than our young women in their convents. 

It sometimes happens among us that a dissatisfied husband, not choosing 
to institute a criminal process against his wife for adultery, which would 
subject him to the imputation of barbarity, contents himself with obtaining 
a separation of person and property. And here we must insert an abstract of 
a memorial, drawn up by a good man who finds himself in this situation. 
These are his complaints; are they just or not? — 

A memorial, written by a magistrate, about the year 1764. 

A principal magistrate of a town in France is so unfortunate as to have a 
wife who was debauched by a priest before her marriage, and has since 
brought herself to public shame; he has, however, contented himself with a 
private separation. This man, who is forty years old, healthy, and of a 
pleasing figure, has need of woman’s society. He is too scrupulous to seek 
to seduce the wife of another; he even fears to contract an illicit intimacy 
with a maid or a widow. In this state of sorrow and perplexity he addresses 
the following complaints to the Church, of which he is a member: 

“My wife is criminal, and I suffer the punishment. A woman is necessary 
to the comfort of my life — nay, even to the preservation of my virtue; yet 
she is refused me by the Church, which forbids me to marry an honest 
woman. The civil law of the present day, which is, unhappily, founded on 
the canon law, deprives me of the rights of humanity. The Church compels 
me to seek either pleasures which it reprobates, or shameful consolations 
which it condemns; it forces me to be criminal. 

“If I look round among the nations of the earth, I see no religion except 
the Roman Catholic which does not recognize divorce and second matriage 
as a natural right. What inversion of order, then, has made it a virtue in 
Catholics to suffer adultery and a duty to live without wives when their 
wives have thus shamefully injured them? Why is a cankered tie 
indissoluble, notwithstanding the great maxim adopted by the code, 
Quicquid ligatur dissolubile est? A separation of person and property is 
granted me, but not a divorce. The law takes from me my wife, and leaves 
me the word sacrament! I no longer enjoy matrimony, but still I am 
married! What contradiction! What slavery! 


“Nor is it less strange that this law of the Church is directly contrary to 
the words which it believes to have been pronounced by Jesus Christ: 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery.” 

“T have no wish here to inquire whether the pontiffs of Rome have a 
right to violate at pleasure the law of Him whom they regard as their 
Master; whether when a kingdom wants an heir, it is allowable to repudiate 
the woman who is incapable of giving one; nor whether a turbulent wife, 
one attacked by lunacy, or one guilty of murder, should not be divorced as 
well as an adulteress; I confine myself to what concerns my own sad 
situation. God permits me to marry again, but the bishop of Rome forbids 
me. 

“Divorce was customary among Catholics under all the emperors, as 
well as in all the disjointed members of the Roman Empire. Almost all 
those kings of France who are called of the first race, repudiated their wives 
and took fresh ones. At length came one Gregory IX., an enemy to 
emperors and kings, who, by a decree, made the bonds of marriage 
indissoluble; and his decretal became the law of Europe. Hence, when a 
king wished to repudiate an adulterous wife, according to the law of Jesus 
Christ, he could not do so without seeking some ridiculous pretext. St. 
Louis was obliged, in order to effect his unfortunate divorce from Eleanora 
of Guienne, to allege a relationship which did not exist; and Henry IV., to 
repudiate Margaret of Valois, brought forward a still more unfounded 
pretence — a want of consent. Thus a lawful divorce was to be obtained by 
falsehood. 

“What! may a sovereign abdicate his crown, and shall he not without the 
pope’s permission abdicate his faithless wife? And is it possible that men, 
enlightened in other things, have so long submitted to this absurd and abject 
slavery? 

“Let our priests and our monks abstain from women, if it must be so; 
they have my consent. It is detrimental to the progress of population and a 
misfortune for them; but they deserve that misfortune which they have 
contrived for themselves. They are the victims of the popes, who in them 
wish to possess slaves — soldiers without family or country, living for the 
Church; but I, a magistrate, who serve the state the whole day long, have 
occasion for a woman at night; and the Church has no right to deprive me of 
a possession allowed me by the Deity. The apostles were married, Joseph 


was married, and I wish to be married. If I, an Alsatian, am dependent on a 
priest who lives at Rome and has the barbarous power to deprive me of a 
wife, he may as well make me a eunuch to sing Miserere in his chapel.” 

A Plea for Wives. 

Equity requires that, after giving this memorial in favor of husbands, we 
should also lay before the public the plea on behalf of wives, presented to 
the junta of Portugal, by one Countess D’Arcira. It is in substance as 
follows: 

“The gospel has forbidden adultery to my husband as well as to me; we 
shall be damned alike; nothing is more certain. Although he has been guilty 
of fifty infidelities — though he has given my necklace to one of my rivals, 
and my earrings to another, I have not called upon the judges to order his 
head to be shaved, himself to be shut up with monks, and his property to be 
given to me; yet I, for having but once imitated him — for having done that 
with the handsomest young man in Lisbon, which he is allowed to do every 
day with the homeliest and most stupid creatures of the court and the city, 
must be placed on a stool to answer the questions of a set of licentiates, 
every one of whom would be at my feet were he alone with me in my 
closet; must have the finest hair in the world cut from my head; be confined 
with nuns who have not common sense; be deprived of my portion and 
marriage settlement, and see my property given to my fool of a husband to 
assist him in seducing other women and committing fresh adulteries. I ask if 
the thing is just? if it is not evident that the cuckolds are the lawmakers? 

“The answer to my complaint is that I am but too fortunate in not being 
stoned at the city gate by the canons and the people, as was the custom with 
the first nation of the earth — the cherished nation — the chosen people — 
the only one which was right when all others were wrong. 

“To these barbarians I reply that when the poor woman, taken in 
adultery, was presented to her accusers by the Master of the Old and of the 
New Law, he did not order her to be stoned; on the contrary, he reproached 
their injustice, tracing on the sand with his finger the old Hebrew proverb: 
‘Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.’ All then retired, the oldest 
being the first to depart, since the greater their age the more adulteries they 
had committed. 

“The doctors of the canon law tell me that this story of the woman taken 
in adultery is related only in the Gospel of St. John, and that there it is 
nothing more than an interpolation; that Leontius and Maldonat affirm that 


it is to be found in but one ancient Greek copy; that not one of the first 
twenty-three commentators has spoken of it; that neither Origen nor St. 
Jerome, nor St. John Chrysostom, nor Theophylact, nor Nonnus, knew 
anything of it; and that it is not in the Syriac Bible, nor in the version of 
Ulphilas. 

“Such are the arguments advanced by my husband’s advocates, who 
would not only shave my head, but stone me also. However, those who 
plead for me say that Ammonius, a writer of the third century, 
acknowledges the truth of this story, and that St. Jerome, while he rejects it 
in some passages, adopts it in others; in short, that it is now authenticated. 
Here I hold, and say to my husband: If you are without sin shave my head, 
confine me, take my property; but if you have committed more sins than I 
have, it is I who must shave you, have you confined and seize your 
possessions. In both cases the justice is the same.’ 

“My husband replies that he is my superior and my head; that he is taller 
than I by more than an inch; that he is as rough as a bear; and that, 
consequently, I owe him everything and he owes me nothing. But I ask if 
Queen Anne, of England, is not the head of her husband? if the Prince of 
Denmark, who is her high admiral, does not owe her an entire obedience? 
and if she would not have him condemned by the House of Peers should the 
little man prove unfaithful? It is clear that, if women have not their 
husbands punished, it is when they are not the strongest.” 

Conclusion of the Chapter on Adultery. 

In order to obtain an equitable verdict in an action for adultery, the jury 
should be composed of twelve men and twelve women, with an 
hermaphrodite to give the casting vote in the event of necessity. But 
singular cases may exist wherein raillery is inapplicable, and of which it is 
not for us to judge. Such is the adventure related by St. Augustine in his 
sermon on Christ’s preaching on the Mount. 

Septimius Acyndicus, proconsul of Syria, caused a Christian of Antioch 
who was unable to pay the treasury a pound of gold (the amount to which 
he was taxed), to be thrown into prison and threatened with death. A 
wealthy man promised the unfortunate prisoner’s wife to furnish her with 
the pound if she would consent to his desires. The wife hastened to inform 
her husband, who begged that she would save his life at the expense of his 
rights, which he was willing to give up. She obeyed, but the man who owed 
her the gold deceived her by giving her a sackful of earth. The husband, 


being still unable to pay the tax, was about to be led to the scaffold, but this 
infamous transaction having come to the ears of the proconsul he paid the 
pound of gold from his own coffers and gave to the Christian couple the 
estate from which the sackful of earth had been taken. 

It is certain that far from injuring her husband the wife, in this instance, 
acted conformably to his will, not only obeying him, but also saving his life. 
St. Augustine does not venture to decide on the guilt or virtue of this action; 
he is afraid to condemn it. 

It is, in my opinion, very singular that Bayle should pretend to be more 
severe than St. Augustine. He boldly condemns the poor woman. This 
would be inconceivable did we not know how much almost every writer has 
suffered his pen to belie his heart — with what facility his own feelings 
have been sacrificed to the fear of enraging some evil-disposed pedant — in 
a word, how inconsistent he has been with himself. 

A Father’s Reflection. 

A word on the contradictory education which we bestow upon our 
daughters. We inculcate an immoderate desire of pleasing; we dictate when 
nature does enough without us, and add to her lessons every refinement of 
art. When they are perfectly trained we punish them if they put in practice 
the very arts which we have been so anxious to teach! What should we 
think of a dancing master who, having taught a pupil for ten years, would 
break his leg because he had found him dancing with other people? 

Might not this paragraph be added to the chapter of contradictions? 


AFFIRMATION OR OATH. 


We shall not say anything of the affirmations so frequently made use of by 
the learned. To affirm, to decide, is permissible only in geometry. In 
everything else let us imitate the Doctor Metaphrastes of Moliere — it may 
be so; the thing is feasible; it is not impossible; we shall see. Let us adopt 
Rabelais’ perhaps, Montaigne’s what know I? the Roman non liquet, or the 
doubt of the Athenian academy: but only in profane matters, be it 
understood, for in sacred things, we are well aware that doubting is not 
permitted. 

The primitives, in England called Quakers, are allowed to give testimony 
in a court of justice on their simple affirmation, without taking an oath. The 
peers of the realm have the same privilege — the lay peers affirming on 
their honor, and the bishops laying their hands on their hearts. The Quakers 
obtained it in the reign of Charles II., and are the only sect in Europe so 
honored. 

The Lord Chancellor Cowper wished to compel the Quakers to swear 
like other citizens. He who was then at their head said to him gravely: 
“Friend Chancellor, thou oughtest to know that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ hath forbidden us to affirm otherwise than by yea or nay, he hath 
expressly said: I forbid thee to swear by heaven, because it is the throne of 
God; by the earth, because it is his footstool; by Jerusalem, because it is the 
city of the King of kings; or by thy head, because thou canst not change the 
color of a single hair. This, friend, is positive, and we will not disobey God 
to please thee and thy parliament.” “It is impossible to argue better,” replied 
the Chancellor; “but be it known to thee that Jupiter one day ordered all 
beasts of burden to get shod: horses, mules, and even camels, instantly 
obeyed, the asses alone resisted; they made so many representations, and 
brayed so long that Jupiter, who was good-natured, at last said to them, 
‘Asses, I grant your prayer; you shall not be shod; but the first slip you 
make you shall have a most sound cudgelling.’” 

It must be granted that, hitherto, the Quakers have made no slips. 


AGAR, OR HAGAR. 


When a man puts away his mistress — his friend — the partner of his bed, 
he must either make her condition tolerably comfortable or be regarded 
among us as a man of bad heart. 

We are told that Abraham was very rich in the desert of Gerar, although 
he did not possess an inch of land. However, we know with the greatest 
certainty that he defeated the armies of four great kings with three hundred 
and eighteen shepherds. 

He should, then, at least have given a small flock to his mistress Agar, 
when he sent her away in the desert. I speak always according to worldly 
notions, always reverencing those incomprehensible ways which are not our 
ways. 

I would have given my old companion Agar a few sheep, a few goats, a 
few suits of clothes for herself and our son Ishmael, a good she-ass for the 
mother and a pretty foal for the child, a camel to carry their baggage, and at 
least two men to attend them and prevent them from being devoured by 
wolves. 

But when the Father of the Faithful exposed his poor mistress and her 
child in the desert he gave them only a loaf and a pitcher of water. Some 
impious persons have asserted that Abraham was not a very tender father — 
that he wished to make his bastard son die of hunger, and to cut his 
legitimate son’s throat! But again let it be remembered that these ways were 
not our ways. 

It is said that poor Agar went away into the desert of Beer-sheba. There 
was no desert of Beer-sheba; this name was not known until long after; but 
this is a mere trifle; the foundation of the story is not the less authentic. It is 
true that the posterity of Agar’s son Ishmael took ample revenge on the 
posterity of Sarah’s son Isaac, in favor of whom he had been cast out. The 
Saracens, descending in a right line from Ishmael, made themselves masters 
of Jerusalem, which belonged by right of conquest to the posterity of Isaac. 
I would have made the Saracens descend from Sarah; the etymology would 
then have been neater. 

It has been asserted that the word Saracen comes from sarac, a robber. I 
do not believe any people have ever called themselves robbers; nearly all 


have been robbers, but it is not usual for them to take the title. Saracen 
descending from Sarah, appears to me to sound better. 


ALCHEMY. 


The emphatic al places the alchemist as much above the ordinary chemist 
as the gold which he obtains is superior to other metals. Germany still 
Swarms with people who seek the philosopher’s stone, as the water of 
immortality has been sought in China, and the fountain of youth in Europe. 
In France some have been known to ruin themselves in this pursuit. 

The number of those who have believed in transmutations is prodigious, 
and the number of cheats has been in proportion to that of the credulous. At 
Paris we have seen Signor Dammi, Marquis of Conventiglio, obtain some 
hundred louis from several of the nobility that he might make them gold to 
the amount of two or three crowns. The best trick that has ever been 
performed in alchemy was that of a Rosicrucian, who, in 1620, went to 
Henry, Duke of Bouillon, of the house of Turenne, Sovereign Prince of 
Sedan, and addressed him as follows: 

“You have not a sovereignty proportioned to your great courage, but I 
will make you richer than the emperor. I cannot remain for more than two 
days in your states, having to go to Venice to hold the grand assembly of the 
brethren; I only charge you to keep the secret. Send to the first apothecary 
of your town for some litharge; throw into it one grain of the red powder 
which I will give you, put the whole into a crucible and in a quarter of an 
hour you will have gold.” 

The prince performed the operation, and repeated it three times, in 
presence of the virtuoso. This man had previously bought up all the litharge 
from the apothecaries of Sedan and got it resold after mixing it with a few 
ounces of gold. The adept, on taking leave, made the Duke of Bouillon a 
present of all his transmuting powder. 

The prince, having made three ounces of gold with three grains, doubted 
not that with three hundred thousand grains he should make three hundred 
thousand ounces, and that he should in a week possess eighteen thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty pounds of gold, besides what he should afterwards 
make. It took at least three months to make this powder. The philosopher 
was in haste to depart; he was without anything, having given all to the 
prince, and wanted some ready money in order to hold the states-general of 
hermetic philosophy. He was a man very moderate in his desires, and asked 
only twenty thousand crowns for the expenses of his journey. The duke, 


ashamed to give so small a sum, presented him with forty thousand. When 
he had consumed all the litharge in Sedan he made no more gold, nor ever 
more saw his philosopher or his forty thousand crowns. 

All pretended alchemic transmutations have been performed nearly in 
the same manner. To change one natural production into another, for 
example, iron into silver, is a rather difficult operation, since it requires two 
things a little above our power — the annihilation of the iron and creation 
of the silver. 

We must not, however, reject all discoveries of secrets and all new 
inventions. It is with them as with theatrical pieces, there may be one good 
out of a thousand. 


ALKORAN; OR, MORE PROPERLY, THE 
KORAN. 


SECTION I. 


This book governs with despotic sway the whole of northern Africa, from 
Mount Atlas to the desert of Barca, the whole of Egypt, the coasts of the 
Ethiopian Sea to the extent of six hundred leagues, Syria, Asia Minor, all 
the countries round the Black and the Caspian seas (excepting the kingdom 
of Astrakhan), the whole empire of Hindostan, all Persia, a great part of 
Tartary; and in Europe, Thrace, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Greece, Epirus, and nearly all the islands as far as the little strait of Otranto, 
which terminates these possessions. 

In this prodigious extent of country there is not a single Mahometan who 
has the happiness of reading our sacred books; and very few of our literati 
are acquainted with the Koran, of which we always form a ridiculous idea, 
notwithstanding the researches of our really learned men. 

The first lines of this book are as follows: “Praise to God, the sovereign 
of all worlds, to the God of mercy, the sovereign of the day of justice? Thee 
we adore! to Thee only do we look for protection. Lead us in the right way 
— in the way of those whom Thou hast loaded with Thy graces, and not in 
the way of the objects of Thy wrath — of them who have gone astray.” 

Such is the introduction. Then come three letters, A, L, M, which, 
according to the learned Sale, are not understood, for each commentator 
explains them in his own way; but the most common opinion is that they 
signify Ali, Latif, Magid — God, Grace, Glory. 

God himself then speaks to Mahomet in these words: “This book 
admitteth not of doubt. It is for the direction of the just, who believe in the 
depths of the faith, who observe the times of prayer, who distribute in alms 
what it has pleased Me to give them, who believe in the revelation which 
hath descended to thee, and was delivered to the prophets before thee. Let 
the faithful have a firm assurance in the life to come; let them be directed 
by their Lord; and they shall be happy. 





Mahomet. 


“As for unbelievers, it mattereth not whether thou callest them or no: 
they do not believe; the seal of unbelief is on their hearts and on their ears; a 
terrible punishment awaiteth them. There are some who say, ‘We believe in 
God and in the Last Day,’ but in their hearts they are unbelievers. They 
think to deceive the Eternal; they deceive themselves without knowing it. 
Infirmity is in their hearts, and God himself increaseth this infirmity,” etc. 

These words are said to have incomparably more energy in Arabic. 
Indeed, the Koran still passes for the most elegant and most sublime book 
that has been written in that language. We have imputed to the Koran a 
great number of foolish things which it never contained. It was chiefly 
against the Turks, who had become Mahometans, that our monks wrote so 
many books, at a time when no other opposition was of much service 


against the conquerors of Constantinople. Our authors, much more 
numerous than the janissaries, had no great difficulty in ranging our women 
on their side; they persuaded them that Mahomet looked upon them merely 
as intelligent animals; that, by the laws of the Koran, they were all slaves, 
having no property in this world, nor any share in the paradise of the next. 
The falsehood of all this is evident; yet it has all been firmly believed. 

It was, however, only necessary in order to discover the deception to 
have read the fourth sura or chapter of the Koran, in which would have 
been found the following laws, translated in the same manner by Du Ryer, 
who resided for a long time at Constantinople; by Maracci, who never went 
there; and by Sale, who lived twenty-five years among the Arabs: 

Mahomet’s Regulations with Respect to Wives. 


1. 


Never marry idolatrous women, unless they will become believers. A 
Mussulman servant is better than an idolatrous woman, though of the 
highest rank. 
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They who, having wives, wish to make a vow of chastity, shall wait four 
months before they decide. 

Wives shall conduct themselves towards their husbands as_ their 
husbands conduct themselves towards them. 


3. 


You may separate yourself from your wife twice; but if you divorce her a 
third time, it must be forever; you must either keep her humanely or put her 
away kindly. You are not permitted to keep anything from her that you have 
given to her. 


4. 


Good wives are obedient and attentive, even in the absence of their 
husbands. If your wife is prudent be careful not to have any quarrel with 


her; but if one should happen, let an arbiter be chosen from your own 
family, and one from hers. 


5. 


Take one wife, or two, or three, or four, but never more. But if you doubt 
your ability to act equitably towards several, take only one. Give them a 
suitable dowry, take care of them, and speak to them always like a friend. 


6. 


You are not permitted to inherit from your wife against her will; nor to 
prevent her from marrying another after her divorce, in order to possess 
yourself of her dower, unless she has been declared guilty of some crime. 

When you choose to separate yourself from your wife and take another, 
you must not, though you have even given her a talent at your marriage, 
take anything from her. 


7. 
You are permitted to marry a slave, but it is better that you should not do so. 
8. 


A repudiated wife is obliged to suckle her child until it is two years old, 
during which time the father is obliged to maintain them according to his 
condition. If the infant is weaned at an earlier period, it must be with the 
consent of both father and mother. If you are obliged to entrust it to a 
strange nurse, you shall make her a reasonable allowance. 


Here, then, is sufficient to reconcile the women to Mahomet, who has 
not used them so hardly as he is said to have done. We do not pretend to 
justify either his ignorance or his imposture; but we cannot condemn his 
doctrine of one only God. These words of his 122d sura, “God is one, 
eternal, neither begetting nor begotten; no one is like to Him;” these words 
had more effect than even his sword in subjugating the East. 

Still his Koran is a collection of ridiculous revelations and vague and 
incoherent predictions, combined with laws that were very good for the 


country in which he lived, and all which continue to be followed, without 
having been changed or weakened, either by Mahometan interpreters or by 
new decrees. The poets of Mecca were hostile to Mahomet, but above all 
the doctors. These raised the magistracy against him, and a warrant was 
issued for his apprehension as only duly accused and convicted of having 
said that God must be adored, and not the stars. This, it is known, was the 
source of his greatness. When it was seen that he could not be put down, 
and that his writings were becoming popular, it was given out in the city 
that he was not the author of them, or that at least he was assisted in their 
composition by a learned Jew, and sometimes by a learned Christian — 
supposing that there were at that time learned Jews and learned Christians. 

So, in our days, more than one prelate has been reproached with having 
set monks to compose his sermons and funeral orations. There was one 
Father Hercules (Pére Hercule) who made sermons for a certain bishop, and 
when people went to hear him preach, they used to say, “Let us go and hear 
the labors of Hercules.” 

To this charge Mahomet gives an answer in his 16th chapter, occasioned 
by a gross blunder he had made in the pulpit, about which a great deal had 
been said. He gets out of the scrape thus: “When thou readest the Koran, 
address thyself to God, that He may preserve thee from the machinations of 
Satan. He has power only over those who have chosen Him for their Master, 
and who give associates unto God. 

“When I substitute one verse for another in the Koran (the reason for 
which changes is known to God) some unbelievers cry out, ‘Thou hast 
forged those verses’; but they know not how to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. Say rather that the Holy Spirit brought those verses of truth to 
me from God. Others say, still more malignantly, There is a certain man 
who labors with him in composing the Koran. But how can this man, to 
whom they attribute my works, have taught me, speaking as he does, a 
foreign language, while the Koran is written in the purest Arabic?” 

He who, it was pretended, assisted Mahomet, was a Jew named Bensalen 
or Bensalon. It is not very likely that a Jew should have lent his assistance 
to Mahomet in writing against the Jews; yet the thing is not impossible. The 
monk who was said to have contributed to the Koran was by some called 
Bohaira, by others Sergius. There is something pleasant in this monk’s 
having had both a Latin and an Arabic name. As for the fine theological 


disputes which have arisen among the Mussulmans, I have no concern with 
them; I leave them to the decision of the mufti. 

In “The Triumph of the Cross” (“le Triomphe de la Croix”) the Koran is 
said to be Arian, Sabellian, Carpocratian, Cardonician, Manichean, 
Donatistic, Origenian, Macedonian, and Ebionitish. Mahomet, however, 
was nothing of all this; he was rather a Jansenist, for the foundation of his 
doctrine is the absolute degree of gratuitous predestination. 


SECTION II. 


This Mahomet, son of Abdallah, was a bold and sublime charlatan. He says 
in his tenth chapter, “Who but God can have composed the Koran? 
Mahomet, you say, has forged this book. Well; try then to write one chapter 
resembling it and call to your aid whomsoever you please.” In the 
seventeenth he exclaims, “Praise be to Him who in one night transported 
His servant from the sacred temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem!” 

This was a very fine journey, but nothing like that which he took the very 
same night from planet to planet. He pretended that it was five hundred 
years’ journey from one to another, and that he cleft the moon in twain. His 
disciples who, after his death, collected, in a solemn manner, the verses of 
this Koran, suppressed this celestial journey, for they dreaded raillery and 
philosophy. After all, they had too much delicacy; they might have trusted 
to the commentators, who would have found no difficulty whatever in 
explaining the itinerary. Mahomet’s friends should have known by 
experience that the marvellous is the reason of the multitude; the wise 
contradict in silence, which the multitude prevent them from breaking. But 
while the itinerary of the planets was suppressed, a few words were retained 
about the adventure of the moon. One cannot be always on one’s guard. 

The Koran is a rhapsody, without connection, without order, and without 
art. This tedious book is, nevertheless, said to be a very fine production, at 
least by the Arabs, who assert that it is written with an elegance and purity 
that no later work has equalled. It is a poem, or sort of rhymed prose, 
consisting of three thousand verses. No poem ever advanced the fortune of 
its author so much as the Koran. It was disputed among the Mussulmans 
whether it was eternal or God had created it in order to dictate it to 
Mahomet. The doctors decided that it was eternal, and they were right; this 


eternity is a much finer opinion than the other, for with the vulgar we must 
always adopt that which is the most incredible. 

The monks who have attacked Mahomet, and said so many silly things 
about him, have asserted that he could not write. But how can we imagine 
that a man who had been a merchant, a poet, a legislator, and a sovereign, 
did not know how to sign his name? If his book is bad for our times and for 
us, it was very good for his contemporaries, and his religion was still better. 
It must be acknowledged that he reclaimed nearly the whole of Asia from 
idolatry. He taught the unity of God, and forcibly declaimed against all 
those who gave him associates. He forbade usury with foreigners, and 
commanded the giving of alms. With him prayer was a thing of absolute 
necessity, and resignation to the eternal decrees the primum mobile of all. A 
religion so simple and so wise, taught by one who was constantly 
victorious, could hardly fail to subjugate a portion of the earth. Indeed the 
Mussulmans have made as many proselytes by their creed as by their 
swords; they have converted the Indians and the negroes to their religion; 
even the Turks, who conquered them, submitted to Islamism. 

Mahomet allowed many things to remain in his law which he had found 
established among the Arabs — as circumcision, fasting, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which was instituted four thousand years before his time; ablutions, 
so necessary to health and cleanliness in a burning country, where linen was 
unknown; and the idea of a last judgment, which the magi had always 
inculcated, and which had reached the inhabitants of Arabia. It is said that 
on his announcing that we should rise again quite naked, his wife. Aishca, 
expressed her opinion that the thing would be immodest and dangerous. 
“Do not be alarmed, my dear,” said he, “no one will then feel any 
inclination to laugh.” According to the Koran, an angel will weigh both 
men and women in a great balance; this idea, too, is taken from the magi. 
He also stole from them their narrow bridge which must be passed over 
after death; and their elysium, where the Mussulmans elect will find baths, 
well-furnished apartments, good beds, and houris with great black eyes. He 
does, it is true, say that all these pleasures of the senses, so necessary to 
those that are to rise again with senses, will be nothing in comparison with 
the pleasure of contemplating the Supreme Being. He has the humility to 
confess that he himself will not enter paradise through his own merits, but 
purely by the will of God. Through this same pure Divine will he orders that 
a fifth part of the spoil shall always be reserved for the prophet. 


It is not true that he excludes women from paradise. It is hardly likely 
that so able a man should have chosen to embroil himself with that half of 
the human race by which the other half is led. Abulfeda relates that an old 
lady one day importuned him to tell her what she must do to get into 
paradise. “My good lady,” said he, “paradise is not for old women.” The 
good woman began to weep, but the prophet consoled her by saying, “There 
will be no old women because they will become young again.” This 
consolatory doctrine is confirmed in the fifty-fourth chapter of the Koran. 

He forbade wine because some of his followers once went intoxicated to 
prayers. He permitted a plurality of wives, conforming in this point to the 
immemorial usage of the orientals. 

In short, his civil laws are good; his doctrine is admirable in all which it 
has in common with ours; but his means are shocking — villainy and 
murder! 

He is excused by some, on the first of these charges, because, say they, 
the Arabs had a hundred and twenty-four thousand prophets before him, and 
there could be no great harm in the appearance of one more; men, it is 
added, require to be deceived. But how are we to justify a man who says, 
“Believe that I have conversed with the angel Gabriel, or pay me tribute!” 

How superior is Confucius — the first of mortals who have not been 
favored with revelations! He employs neither falsehood nor the sword, but 
only reason. The viceroy of a great province, he causes the laws to be 
observed and morality to flourish; disgraced and poor, he teaches them. He 
practises them alike in greatness and in humiliation; he renders virtue 
amiable; and has for his disciples the most ancient and wisest people on the 
earth. 

In vain does Count de Boulainvilliers, who had some respect for 
Mahomet, extol the Arabs. Notwithstanding all his boastings, they were a 
nation of banditti. They robbed before Mahomet, when they adored the 
stars; they robbed under Mahomet in the name of God. They had, say you, 
the simplicity of the heroic ages; but what were these heroic ages? — times 
when men cut one another’s throats for a well or a cistern, as they now do 
for a province? 

The first Mussulmans were animated by Mahomet with the rage of 
enthusiasm. Nothing is more terrible than a people who, having nothing to 
lose, fight in the united spirit of rapine and of religion. 


It is true there was not much art in their proceedings. The contract of 
marriage between Mahomet and his first wife expresses that, while Cadisha 
loves him, and he in like manner loves Cadisha, it is thought meet to join 
them. But is there the same simplicity in having composed a genealogy 
which makes him descend in a right line from Adam, as several Spanish and 
Scotch families have been made to descend? 

The great prophet experienced the disgrace common to so many 
husbands, after which no one should complain. The name of him who 
received the favors of his second wife was Assam. The behavior of 
Mahomet, on this occasion, was even more lofty than that of Cesar, who 
put away his wife, saying, “The wife of Cesar ought not to be suspected.” 
The prophet would not suspect his. He sent to heaven for a chapter of the 
Koran, affirming that his wife was faithful. This chapter, like all the others, 
had been written from all eternity. 

He is admired for having raised himself from being a camel-driver to be 
a pontiff, a legislator, and a monarch; for having subdued Arabia, which had 
never before been subjugated; for having given the first shock to the Roman 
Empire in the East, and to that of the Persians; and J admire him still more 
for having kept peace in his house among his wives. He changed the face of 
part of Europe, one half of Asia, and nearly all Africa; nor was his religion 
unlikely, at one time, to subjugate the whole earth. On how trivial a 
circumstance will revolutions sometimes depend! A blow from a stone, a 
little harder than that which he received in his first battle, might have 
changed the destiny of the world! 

His son-in-law Ali asserted that when the prophet was about to be 
inhumed, he was found in a situation not very common to the dead. The 
words of the Roman sovereign might be well applied in this case: “Decet 
imperatorem stantem mori.” 

Never was the life of a man written more in detail than his; the most 
minute particulars were regarded as sacred. We have the name and the 
numbers of all that belonged to him — nine swords, three lances, three 
bows, seven cuirasses, three bucklers, twelve wives, one white cock, seven 
horses, two mules, and four camels, besides the mare Borac, on which he 
went to heaven. But this last he had only borrowed; it was the property of 
the angel Gabriel. 

All his sayings have been preserved. One was that the enjoyment of 
women made him more fervent in prayer. Besides all his other knowledge 


he is said to have been a great physician; so that he wanted none of the 
qualifications for deceiving mankind. 


ALEXANDER. 


It is no longer allowable to speak of Alexander, except in order to say 
something new of him, or to destroy the fables, historical, physical, and 
moral, which have disfigured the history of the only great man to be found 
among the conquerors of Asia. 

After reflecting a little on the life of Alexander, who, amid the 
intoxications of pleasure and conquest, built more towns than all the other 
conquerors of Asia destroyed — after calling to mind that, young as he was, 
he turned the commerce of the world into a new channel, it appears very 
strange that Boileau should have spoken of him as a robber and a madman. 
Alexander, having been elected at Corinth captain-general of Greece, and 
commissioned as such to avenge the invasions of the Persians, did no more 
than his duty in destroying their empire; and, having always united the 
greatest Magnanimity with the greatest courage — having respected the 
wife and daughters of Darius when in his power, he did not in any way 
deserve either to be confined as a madman or hanged as a robber. 

Rollin asserts that Alexander took the famous city of Tyre only to oblige 
the Jews, who hated the Tyrians; it is, however, quite as likely that 
Alexander had other reasons; for a naval commander would not leave Tyre 
mistress of the sea, when he was going to attack Egypt. Alexander’s 
friendship and respect for Jerusalem were undoubtedly great; but it should 
hardly be said that the Jews set a rare example of fidelity — an example 
worthy of the only people who, at that time, had the knowledge of the true 
God, in refusing to furnish Alexander with provisions because they had 
sworn fidelity to Darius. It is well known that the Jews took every 
opportunity of revolting against their sovereigns; for a Jew was not to serve 
a profane king. If they imprudently refused contributions to the conqueror, 
it was not with a view to prove themselves the faithful slaves of Darius, 
since their law expressly ordered them to hold all idolatrous nations in 
abhorrence; their books are full of execrations pronounced against them, 
and of reiterated attempts to throw off their yoke. If, therefore, they at first 
refused the contributions, it was because their rivals, the Samaritans, had 
paid them without hesitation, and they believed that Darius, though 
vanquished, was still powerful enough to support Jerusalem against 
Samaria. 


It is wholly false that the Jews were then the only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, as Rollin tells us. The Samaritans worshipped 
the same God, though in another temple; they had the same Pentateuch as 
the Jews, and they had it in Tyrian characters, which the Jews had lost. The 
schism between Samaria and Jerusalem was, on a small scale, what the 
schism between the Greek and Latin churches is on a large one. The hatred 
was equal on both sides, having the same foundation — religion. 

Alexander, having possessed himself of Tyre by means of that famous 
causeway which is still the admiration of all generals, went to punish 
Jerusalem, which lay not far out of his way. The Jews, headed by their high 
priest, came and humbled themselves before him, offering him money — 
for angry conquerors are not to be appeased without money. Alexander was 
appeased, and they remained subject to Alexander and to his successors. 
Such is the true, as well as the only probable, history of the affair. 

Rollin repeats a story told about four hundred years after Alexander’s 
expedition, by that romancing, exaggerating historian, Flavius Josephus, 
who may be pardoned for having taken every opportunity of setting off his 
wretched country to the best advantage. Rollin repeats, after Josephus, that 
Jaddus, the high-priest, having prostrated himself before Alexander, the 
prince, seeing the name of Jehovah engraved on a plate of gold attached to 
Jaddus’ cap, and understanding Hebrew perfectly, fell prostrate in his turn, 
and paid homage to Jaddus. This excess of civility having astonished 
Parmenio, Alexander told him that he had known Jaddus a long time; that 
he had appeared to him, in the same habit and the same cap, ten years 
before, when he was meditating the conquest of Asia (a conquest which he 
had not then even thought of); that this same Jaddus had exhorted him to 
cross the Hellespont, assuring him that God would march at the head of the 
Greeks, and that the God of the Jews would give him the victory over the 
Persians. This old woman’s tale makes but a sorry figure in the history of 
such a man as Alexander. 

An ancient history well digested was an undertaking calculated to be of 
great service to youth; it is to be wished that it had not been in some degree 
marred by the adoption of some absurdities. The story of Jaddus would be 
entitled to our respect — it would be beyond the reach of animadversion — 
were even any shadow of it to be found in the sacred writings; but as they 
do not make the slightest mention of it, we are quite at liberty to see that it 
is ridiculous. 


There can be no doubt that Alexander subdued that part of India which 
lies on this side the Ganges and was tributary to the Persians. Mr. Holwell, 
who lived for thirty years among the Brahmins of Benares and the 
neighboring countries, and who learned not only their modern language but 
also their ancient sacred tongue, assures us that their annals attest the 
invasion by Alexander, whom they call Mahadukoit Kounha — great 
robber, great murderer. These peaceful people could not call him otherwise; 
indeed, it is hardly to be supposed that they gave any other name to the 
kings of Persia. The same annals say that Alexander entered by the province 
now called Candahar, and it is probable that there were always some 
fortresses on that frontier. 

Alexander afterwards descended the river Zombodipo, which the Greeks 
called Sind. In the history of Alexander there is not a single Indian name to 
be found. The Greeks never called an Asiatic town or province by their own 
name. They dealt in the same manner with the Egyptians. They would have 
thought it a dishonor to the Greek tongue had they introduced into it a 
pronunciation which they thought barbarous; if, for instance, they had not 
called the city of Moph Memphis. 

Mr. Holwell says that the Indians never knew either Porus or Taxiles; 
indeed these are not Indian words. Nevertheless, if we may believe our 
missionaries, there are still some Indian lords who pretend to have 
descended from Porus. Perhaps the missionaries have flattered them with 
this origin until they have adopted it. There is, at least, no country in Europe 
in which servility has not invented and vanity received genealogies yet 
more chimerical. 

If Flavius Josephus has related a ridiculous fable about Alexander and a 
Jewish pontiff, Plutarch, who wrote long after Josephus, in his turn seems 
not to have been sparing in fables concerning this hero. He has even 
outdone Quintus Curtius. Both assert that Alexander, when marching 
towards India, wished to have himself adored, not only by the Persians but 
also by the Greeks. The question is, what did Alexander, the Persians, the 
Greeks, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch understand by adoring? We must 
never lose sight of the great rule — Define your terms. 

If by adoring he meant invoking a man as a divinity — offering to him 
incense and sacrifices — raising to him altars and temples, it is clear that 
Alexander required nothing of all this. If, being the conqueror and master of 
the Persians, he chose that they should salute him after the Persian manner, 


prostrating themselves on certain occasions, treating him, in short, like what 
he was, a sovereign of Persia, there is nothing in this but what is very 
reasonable and very common. The members of the French parliament, in 
their beds of justice, address the king kneeling; the third estate addresses the 
states-general kneeling, a cup of wine is presented kneeling, to the king of 
England; several European sovereigns are served kneeling at their 
consecration. The great mogul, the emperor of China, and the emperor of 
Japan are always addressed kneeling. The Chinese colaos of an inferior 
order bend the knee before the colaos of a superior order. We adore the 
pope, and kiss the toe of his right foot. None of these ceremonies have ever 
been regarded as adoration in the strict sense of the word, or as a worship 
like that due to the Divinity. 

Thus, all that has been said of the pretended adoration exacted by 
Alexander is founded on ambiguity. 

Octavius, surnamed Augustus, really caused himself to be adored in the 
strictest sense of the word. Temples and altars were raised to him. There 
were priests of Augustus. Horace positively tells him: 

“Jurandisque tuum par nomen ponimus aras.” 

Here was truly a sacrilegious adoration; yet we are not told that it excited 
discontent. 

The contradictions in the character of Alexander would be more difficult 
to reconcile did we not know that men, especially men called heroes, are 
often very inconsistent with themselves, and that the life or death of the best 
citizens, or the fate of a province, has more than once depended on the good 
or bad digestion of a well or ill advised sovereign. 

But how are we to reconcile improbable facts related in a contradictory 
manner? Some say that Callisthenes was crucified by order of Alexander 
for not having acknowledged him to be the son of Jupiter. But the cross was 
not a mode of execution among the Greeks. Others say that he died long 
afterwards, of too great corpulency. Atheneus assures us that he was 
carried, like a bird, in an iron cage until he was devoured by vermin. 
Among all these different stories distinguish the true one if you can. Some 
adventures are supposed by Quintus Curtius to have happened in one town, 
and by Plutarch in another, the two places being five hundred leagues apart. 
Alexander, armed and alone, leaped from the top of a wall into a town he 
was besieging; according to Plutarch near the mouth of the Indus. When he 
arrived on the Malabar coast, or near the Ganges — no matter which, it is 


only nine hundred miles from the one to the other — he gave orders to seize 
ten of the Indian philosophers, called by the Greeks gymnosophists, who 
went about as naked as apes; to those he proposed ridiculous questions, 
promising them very seriously that he who gave the worst answers should 
be hanged the first, and the rest in due order. This reminds us of 
Nebuchadonosor, who would absolutely put his magi to death if they did 
not divine one of his dreams which he had forgotten; and of the Caliph of 
the “Thousand and One Nights,” who was to strangle his wife as soon as 
she had finished her story. But it is Plutarch who relates this nonsense; 
therefore it must be respected, for he was a Greek. 

This latter story is entitled to the same credit as that of the poisoning of 
Alexander by Aristotle; for Plutarch tells us that somebody had heard one 
Agnotemis say, that he had heard Antigonus say, that Aristotle sent a bottle 
of water from Nonacris, a town in Arcadia, which water was so extremely 
cold that they who drank it instantly died; that Antipater sent this water in a 
horn; that it arrived at Babylon quite fresh; that Alexander drank of it; and 
that, at the end of six days, he died of a continued fever. 

Plutarch has, it is true, some doubts respecting this anecdote. All that we 
can be quite certain of is that Alexander, at the age of twenty-four, had 
conquered Persia by three battles; that his genius was as great as his valor; 
that he changed the face of Asia, Greece, and Egypt, and gave a new 
direction to the commerce of the world; and that Boileau should have been 
more sparing of his ridicule, since it is not very likely that Boileau would 
have done more in as short a time. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


More than twenty towns have borne the name of Alexandria, all built by 
Alexander and his captains, who became so many kings. These towns are so 
many monuments of glory, far superior to the statues which servility 
afterwards erected to power; but the only one of them which attracted the 
attention of the world by its greatness and its wealth was that which became 
the capital of Egypt. This is now but a heap of ruins; for it is well known 
that one half of the city has been rebuilt on another site, near the sea. The 
lighthouse, formerly one of the wonders of the world, has also ceased to 
exist. 

The city was always flourishing under the Ptolemies and the Romans. It 
did not decline under the Arabs, nor did the Mamelukes or the Turks, who 
successively conquered it, together with the rest of Egypt, suffer it to go to 
decay. It preserved some portion of its greatness until the passage of the 
Cape of Good Hope opened a new route to the Indies, and once more gave a 
new direction to the commerce of the world, which Alexander had 
previously changed, and which had been changed several times before 
Alexander. 

The Alexandrians were remarkable, under all their successive 
dominations, for industry united with levity; for love of novelty, 
accompanied by a close application to commerce, and to all the arts that 
make commerce flourish; and for a contentious and quarrelsome spirit, 
joined to cowardice, superstition, and debauchery — all which never 
changed. The city was peopled with Egyptians, Jews, and Turks, all of 
whom, though poor at first, enriched themselves by traffic. Opulence 
introduced the cultivation of the fine arts, with a taste for literature, and 
consequently for disputation. 

The Jews built a magnificent temple, and translated their books into 
Greek, which had become the language of the country. So great were the 
animosities among the native Egyptians, the Greeks, the Jews, and the 
Christians, that they were continually accusing one another to the governor, 
to the no small advantage of his revenue. There were even frequent and 
bloody seditions, in one of which, in the reign of Caligula, the Jews, who 
exaggerate everything, assert that religious and commercial jealousy, 
united, cost them fifty thousand men, whom the Alexandrians murdered. 


Christianity, which the Origens, Clements, and others had established 
and rendered admirable by their lives, degenerated into a mere spirit of 
party. The Christians adopted the manners of the Egyptians; religion yielded 
to the desire of gain; and all the inhabitants, divided in everything else, 
were unanimous only in the love of money. This it was which produced that 
famous letter from the Emperor Adrian to the Consul Servianus, which 
Vopiscus gives us as follows: 

ADRIANI EPISTOLA, EX LIBRIS PHLEGONTIS EJUS PRODITA. 

Adrianus Augustus Serviano Cos. Vo. 

AZgyptum, quam mihi laudabas, Serviane carissime, totam didici, levem, 
pendulam, et ad omnia fame monumenta volitantem. Illi qui Serapin colunt 
Christiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui se CHRISTI episcopus dicunt. 
Nemo illic Archisynagogus Judeorum, nemo _ Semarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter, non mathematicus, non aruspex, non aliptes. Ipse 
ille Patriarcha, quum A-gyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, ab 
aliis cogitur CHRISTUM. Genus hominis seditiosissimum, injuriosissimum. 
Civitas opulenta, dives, fecunda, in qua nemo vivat otiosus. Alli vitrum 
constant, ab aliis charta conficitur; omnes certe lymphiones cujuscunque 
artis et videntur et habentur, Podagrosi quod agant habent, cceci quod 
faciant; ne chiragri quidem apud cos otiosi vivunt. Unus illis deus est; hunc 
Christiani, hunc Jud@i, hunc homnes venerantur et gentes. 

Which may be rendered thus: 

“My dear Servian: I have seen that Egypt of which you have spoken so 
highly; I know it thoroughly. It is a light, uncertain, fickle nation. The 
worshippers of Serapis turn Christians, and they who are at the head of the 
religion of Christ devote themselves to Serapis. There is no chief of the 
rabbis, no Samaritan, no Christian priest who is not an astrologer, a diviner, 
a pander. When the Greek patriarch comes into Egypt, some press him to 
worship Serapis, others to adore Christ. They are very seditious, very vain, 
and very quarrelsome. The city is commercial, opulent, and populous. No 
one is idle. Some make glass; others manufacture paper; they seem to be, 
and indeed are, of all trades; not even the gout in their feet and hands can 
reduce them to entire inactivity; even the blind work. Money is a god which 
the Christians, Jews, and all men adore alike.” 

This letter of an emperor, whose discernment was as great as his valor, 
sufficiently proves that the Christians, as well as others, had become 
corrupted in this abode of luxury and controversy; but the manners of the 


primitive Christians had not degenerated everywhere; and although they 
had the misfortune to be for a long time divided into different sects, which 
detested and accused one another, the most violent enemies of Christianity 
were obliged to acknowledge that the purest and the greatest souls were to 
be found among its proselytes. Such is the case even at the present day in 
cities wherein the degree of folly and frenzy exceeds that of ancient 
Alexandria. 


ALGIERS. 


The principal object of this dictionary is philosophy. It is not, therefore, as 
geographers that we speak of Algiers, but for the purpose of remarking that 
the first design of Louis XIV., when he took the reigns of government, was 
to deliver Christian Europe from the continual depredations of the Barbary 
corsairs. This project was an indication of a great mind. He wished to 
pursue every road to glory. It is somewhat astonishing that, with the spirit of 
order which he showed in his court, in his finances, and in the conduct of 
State affairs, he had a sort of relish for ancient chivalry, which led him to the 
performance of generous and brilliant actions, even approaching the 
romantic. It is certain that Louis inherited from his mother a deal of that 
Spanish gallantry, at once noble and delicate, with much of that greatness of 
soul — that passion for glory — that lofty pride, so conspicuous in old 
romances. He talked of fighting the emperor Leopold, like a knight seeking 
adventures. The erection of the pyramid at Rome, the assertion of his right 
of precedence, and the idea of having a port near Algiers to curb the pirates, 
were likewise of this class. To this latter attempt he was moreover excited 
by Pope Alexander VII., and by Cardinal Mazarin before his death. He had 
for some time debated with himself whether he should go on this expedition 
in person, like Charles the Fifth; but he had not vessels to execute so great 
an enterprise, whether in person or by his generals. The attempt was 
therefore fruitless, and it could not be otherwise. 

It was, however, of service in exercising the French marine, and prepared 
the world to expect some of those noble and heroic actions which are out of 
the ordinary line of policy, such as the disinterested aid lent to the Venetians 
besieged in Candia, and to the Germans pressed by the Ottoman arms at St. 
Gothard. 

The details of the African expedition are lost in the number of successful 
or unsuccessful wars, waged justly or unjustly, with good or bad policy. We 
shall merely give the following letter, which was written some years ago on 
the subject of the Algerine piracies: 

“Tt is to be lamented, sire, that the proposals of the order of Malta were 
not acceded to, when they offered, on consideration of a moderate subsidy 
from each Christian power, to free the seas from the pirates of Algiers, 
Morocco, and Tunis. The knights of Malta would then have been truly the 


defenders of Christianity. The actual force of the Algerines is but two fifty- 
gun ships, five of about forty, and four of thirty guns; the rest are not worth 
mentioning. 

“Tt is shameful to see their little barks seizing our merchant vessels every 
day throughout the Mediterranean. They even cruise as far as the Canaries 
and the Azores. 

“Their soldiery, composed of a variety of nations — _ ancient 
Mauritanians, ancient Numidians, Arabs, Turks, and even negroes, set sail, 
almost without provisions, in tight vessels carrying from eighteen to twenty 
guns, and infest all our seas like vultures seeking their prey. When they see 
a man of war, they fly; when they see a merchant vessel they seize it. Our 
friends and our relatives, men and women, are made slaves; and we must 
humbly supplicate the barbarians to deign to receive our money for 
restoring to us their captives. 

“Some Christian states have had the shameful prudence to treat with 
them, and send them arms wherewith to attack others, bargaining with them 
as merchants, while they negotiate as warriors. 

“Nothing would be more easy than to put down these marauders; yet it is 
not done. But how many other useful and easy things are entirely neglected! 
The necessity of reducing these pirates is acknowledged in every prince’s 
cabinet; yet no one undertakes their reduction. When the ministers of 
different courts accidently talk the matter over, they do but illustrate the 
fable of tying the bell round the cat’s neck. 

“The order of the Redemption of Captives is the finest of all monastic 
institutions, but it is a sad reproach to us. The kingdoms of Fez, Algiers, and 
Tunis have no marabous of the Redemption of Captives; because, though 
they take many Christians from us, we take scarcely any Mussulmans from 
them. 

“Nevertheless, they are more attached to their religion than we are to 
ours; for no Turk or Arab ever turns Christian, while they have hundreds of 
renegadoes among them, who even serve in their expeditions. An Italian 
named Pelegini, was, in 1712, captain-general of the Algerine galleys. The 
miramolin, the bey, the dey, all have Christian females in their seraglios, but 
there are only two Turkish girls who have found lovers in Paris. 

“The Algerine land force consists of twelve thousand regular soldiers 
only; but all the rest of the men are trained to arms; and it is this that 


renders the conquest of the country so difficult. The Vandals, however, 
easily subdued it; yet we dare not attack it.” 


ALLEGORIES. 


Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, travelling one day in Thrace, called on a 
certain king named Hyreus, who entertained them very handsomely. After 
eating a good dinner, they asked him if they could render him any service. 
The good man, who was past the age at which it is usual for men to have 
children, told them he should be very much obliged to them if they would 
make him a boy. The three gods then urinated on the skin of a new flayed 
ox; and from these sprang Orion, who became one of the constellations 
known to the most remote antiquity. This constellation was named Orion by 
the ancient Chaldeans; it is spoken of in the Book of Job. It would be hard 
to discover a rational allegory in this pretty story, unless we are to infer 
from it that nothing was impossible to the gods. 

There were in Greece two young rakes, who were told by the oracle to 
beware of the melampygos or sable posteriors. One day Hercules took them 
and tied them by the feet to the end of his club, so that they hung down his 
back with their heads downward, like a couple of rabbits, having a full view 
of his person. “Ah!” said they; “the oracle is accomplished; this is the 
melampygos.” Hercules fell alaughing, and let them go. Here again it would 
be rather difficult to divine the moral sense. 

Among the fathers of mythology there were some who had only 
imagination; but the greater part of them possessed understandings of no 
mean order. Not all our academies, not all our makers of devices, not even 
they who compose the legends for the counters of the royal treasury, will 
ever invent allegories more true, more pleasing, or more ingenious, than 
those of the Nine Muses, of Venus, the Graces, the God of Love, and so 
many others, which will be the delight and instruction of all ages. 

The ancients, it must be confessed, almost always spoke in allegories. 
The earlier fathers of the church, the greater part of whom were Platonists, 
imitated this method of Plato’s. They have, indeed, been reproached with 
having carried this taste for allegories and allusions a little too far. 

St. Justin, in his “Apology,” says that the sign of the cross is marked in 
the limbs and features of man; that when he extends his arms there is a 
perfect cross; and that his nose and eyes form a cross upon his face. 

According to Origen’s explanation of Leviticus, the fat of the victims 
signifies the Church, and the tail is a symbol of perseverance. 


St. Augustine, in his sermon on the difference and agreement of the two 
genealogies of Christ, explains to his auditors why St. Matthew, although he 
reckons forty-two generations, enumerates only forty-one. It is, says he, 
because Jechonias must be reckoned twice, Jechonias having gone from 
Jerusalem to Babylon. This journey is to be considered as the corner-stone; 
and if the corner-stone is the first of one side of a building, it is also the first 
of the other side; consequently this stone must be reckoned twice; and 
therefore Jechonias must be reckoned twice. He adds that, in the forty-two 
generations, we must dwell on the number forty, because that number 
signifies life. The number ten denotes blessedness, and ten multiplied by 
four, which represents the four elements and the four seasons, produces 
forty. 

In his fifty-third sermon, the dimensions of matter have astonishing 
properties. Breadth is the dilation of the heart, length is long-suffering, 
height is hope, and depth is faith. So that, besides the allegory, we have four 
dimensions of matter instead of three. 

It is clear and indubitable (says he in his sermon on the 6th psalm) that 
the number four denotes the human body, because of the four elements, and 
the four qualities of hot, cold, moist, and dry; and as four relates to the 
body, so three relates to the soul; for we must love God with a triple love — 
with all our hearts with all our souls, and with all our minds. Four also 
relates to the Old Testament, and three to the New. Four and three make up 
the number of seven days, and the eight is the day of judgment. 

One cannot but feel that there is in these allegories an affectation but 
little compatible with true eloquence. The fathers, who sometimes made use 
of these figures, wrote in times and countries in which nearly all the arts 
were degenerating. Their learning and fine genius were warped by the 
imperfections of the age in which they lived. St. Augustine is not to be 
respected the less for having paid this tribute to the bad taste of Africa and 
the fourth century. 

The discourses of our modern preachers are not disfigured by similar 
faults. Not that we dare prefer them to the fathers; but the present age is to 
be preferred to the ages in which they wrote. Eloquence, which became 
more and more corrupted, and was not revived until later times, fell, after 
them, into still greater extravagances; and the languages of all barbarous 
nations were alike ridiculous until the age of Louis XIV. Look at all the old 
collections of sermons; they are far below the dramatic pieces of the 


Passion, which used to be played at the Hotel de Bourgogne. But the spirit 
of allegory, which has never been lost, may be traced throughout these 
barbarous discourses. The celebrated Ménot, who lived in the reign of 
Francis I., did more honor, perhaps, than any other to the allegorical style. 
“The worthy administrators of justice,” said he, “are like a cat set to take 
care of a cheese, lest it should be gnawed by the mice. One bite of the cat 
does more damage to the cheese than twenty mice can do.” 

Here is another very curious passage: “The woodmen, in a forest, cut 
large and small branches, and bind them in faggots; just so do our 
ecclesiastics, with dispensations from Rome, heap together great and small 
benefices. The cardinal’s hat is garnished with bishoprics, the bishoprics are 
gamished with abbeys and priories, and the whole is garnished with devils. 
All these church possessions must pass through the three links of the Ave 
Maria; for benedicta tu stands for fat abbeys of Benedictines, in mulieribus 
for monsieur and madame, and fructus ventris for banquets and 
gormandizers.” 

The sermons of Barlet and Maillard are all framed after this model, and 
were delivered half in bad Latin, and half in bad French. The Italian 
sermons were in the same taste; and the German were still worse. This 
monstrous medley gave birth to the macaroni style, the very climax of 
barbarism. The species of oratory, worthy only of the Indians on the banks 
of the Missouri, prevailed even so lately as the reign of Louis XIII. The 
Jesuit Garasse, one of the most distinguished enemies of common sense, 
never preached in any other style. He likened the celebrated Theophile to a 
calf, because Theophile’s family name was Viaud, something resembling 
veau (a calf). “But,” said he, “the flesh of a calf is good to roast and to boil, 
whereas thine is good for nothing but to burn.” 

All these allegories, used by our barbarians, fall infinitely short of those 
employed by Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, which proves that if there be still 
some Goths and Vandals who despise ancient fable they are not altogether 
in the right. 


ALMANAC. 


It is of littke moment to know whether we have the word almanac from the 
ancient Saxons, who could not write, or from the Arabs, who are known to 
have been astronomers, and to have had some acquaintance with the courses 
of the planets, while the western nations were still wrapped in an ignorance 
as great as their barbarism. I shall here confine myself to one short 
observation. 

Let an Indian philosopher, who has embarked at Meliapour, come to 
Bayonne. I shall suppose this philosopher to be a man of sense, which, you 
will say, is rare among the learned of India; to be divested of all scholastic 
prejudices — a thing that was rare everywhere not long ago — and I shall 
suppose him to meet with a blockhead in our part of the world — which is 
not quite so great a rarity. 

Our blockhead, in order to make him conversant with our arts and 
sciences, presents him with a Liége almanac, composed by Matthew 
Lansberg, and the Lame Messenger (Messager boiteux) by Anthony Souci, 
astrologer and historian, printed every year at Basle, and sold to the 
number of 20,000 copies in eight days. There you behold the fine figure of a 
man, surrounded by the signs of the Zodiac, with certain indications most 
clearly demonstrating that the scales preside over the posteriors, the ram 
over the head, the fishes over the feet, etc. 

Each day of the moon informs you when you must take Le Liévre’s balm 
of life, or Keiser’s pills; when you must be bled, have your nails cut, wean 
your children, plant, sow, go a journey, or put on a pair of new shoes. The 
Indian, when he hears these lessons, will do well to say to his guide that he 
will have none of his almanac. 

So soon as our simpleton shall have shown the philosopher a few of our 
ceremonies, which every wise man disapproves, but which are tolerated in 
order to amuse the populace, through pure contempt for that populace, the 
traveller, seeing these mummeries, followed by a tambourine dance, will 
not fail to pity and take us for madmen, who are, nevertheless, very 
amusing and not absolutely cruel. He will write home to the president of the 
Grand College of Benares that we have not common sense; but that if His 
Paternity will send enlightened and discreet persons among us, something 
may, with the blessing of God, be made of us. 


It was precisely in this way that our first missionaries, especially St. 
Francis Xavier, spoke of the people inhabiting the peninsula of India. They 
even fell into still grosser mistakes respecting the customs of the Indians, 
their sciences, their opinions, their manners, and their worship. The 
accounts which they sent to Europe were extremely curious. Every statue 
was a devil; every assembly a sabbath; every symbolical figure a talisman; 
every Brahmin a sorcerer; and these are made the subject of never-ending 
lamentations. They hope that the harvest will be abundant; and add, by a 
rather incongruous metaphor, that they will labor effectually in the vineyard 
of the Lord, in a country where wine has always been unknown. Thus, or 
nearly thus, have every people judged, not only of distant nations, but of 
their neighbors. 

The Chinese are said to be the most ancient almanac-makers. The finest 
of their emperor’s privileges is that of sending his calendar to his vassals 
and neighbors; their refusal of which would be considered as a bravado, and 
war would forthwith be made upon them, as it used to be in Europe on 
feudal lords who refused their homage. 

If we have only twelve constellations, the Chinese have twenty-eight, the 
names of which have not the least affinity with ours — a sufficient proof 
that they have taken nothing from the Chaldw#an Zodiac, that we have 
adopted. But though they have had a complete system of astrology for more 
than four thousand years, they resemble Matthew Lansberg and Anthony 
Souci in the fine predictions and secrets of health with which they stuff their 
Imperial Almanac. They divide the day into ten thousand minutes, and 
know, with the greatest precision, what minute is favorable or otherwise. 
When the Emperor Kamhi wished to employ the Jesuit missionaries in 
making the almanac, they are said to have excused themselves, at first, on 
account of the extravagant superstitions with which it must be filled. “I 
have much less faith than you in the superstitions,” replied the emperor; 
“only make me a good calendar, and leave it for my learned men to fill up 
the book with their foolery.” 

The ingenious author of the “Plurality of Worlds” ridicules the Chinese, 
because, says he, they see a thousand stars fall at once into the sea. It is very 
likely that the Emperor Kamhi ridiculed this notion as well as Fontenelle. 
Some Chinese almanac-maker had, it would seem, been good-natured 
enough to speak of these meteors after the manner of the people, and to take 
them for stars. Every country has its foolish notions. All the nations of 


antiquity made the sun lie down in the sea, where for a long time we sent 
the stars. We have believed that the clouds touched the firmament, that the 
firmament was a hard substance, and that it supported a reservoir of water. 
It has not long been known in our towns that the Virgin-thread (fil de la 
vierge) so often found in the country, is nothing more than the thread spun 
by a spider. Let us not laugh at any people. Let us reflect that the Chinese 
had astrolabes and spheres before we could read, and that if they have made 
no great progress in astronomy, it is through that same respect for the 
ancients which we have had for Aristotle. 

It is consoling to know that the Roman people, populus late rex, were, in 
this particular, far behind Matthew Lansberg, and the Lame Messenger, and 
the astrologers of China, until the period when Julius Cesar reformed the 
Roman year, which we have received from him and still call by his name — 
the Julian Calendar, although we have no calends, and he was obliged to 
reform it himself. 

The primitive Romans had, at first, a year of ten months, making three 
hundred and four days; this was neither solar nor lunar, nor anything except 
barbarous. The Roman year was afterwards composed of three hundred and 
fifty-five days — another mistake, which was corrected so imperfectly that, 
in Cesar’s time, the summer festivals were held in winter. The Roman 
generals always triumphed, but never knew on what day they triumphed. 

Cesar reformed everything; he seemed to rule both heaven and earth. I 
know not through what complaisance for the Roman customs it was that he 
began the year at a time when it does not begin — that is, eight days after 
the winter solstice. All the nations composing the Roman Empire submitted 
to this innovation; even the Egyptians, who had until then given the law in 
all that related to almanacs, received it; but none of these different nations 
altered anything in the distribution of their feasts. The Jews, like the rest, 
celebrated their new moons; their phase or pascha, the fourteenth day of the 
moon of March, called the red-haired moon, which day often fell in April; 
their Pentecost, fifty days after the pascha; the feast of horns or trumpets, 
the first day of July; that of tabernacles on the fifteenth of the same month, 
and that of the great sabbath, seven days afterwards. 

The first Christians followed the computations of the empire, and 
reckoned by calends, nones, and ides, like their masters; they likewise 
received the Bissextile, which we have still, although it was found 
necessary to correct it in the fifteenth century, and it must some day be 


corrected again; but they conformed to the Jewish methods in the 
celebration of their great feasts. They fixed their Easter for the fourteenth 
day of the red moon, until the Council of Nice determined that it should be 
the Sunday following. Those who celebrated it on the fourteenth were 
declared heretics; and both were mistaken in their calculation. 

The feasts of the Blessed Virgin were, as far as possible, substituted for 
the new moons. The author of the “Roman Calendar” (Le Calendrier 
Romain) says the reason of this is drawn from the verse of the Canticle, 
pulchra ut luna, “fair as the moon”; but, by the same rule, these feasts 
should be held on a Sunday, for in the same verse we find electa ut sol, 
“chosen like the sun.” The Christians also kept the feast of Pentecost; it was 
fixed, like that of the Jews, precisely fifty days after Easter. The same 
author asserts that saint-days took the place of the feasts of tabernacles. He 
adds that St. John’s day was fixed for the 24th of June, only because the 
days then begin to shorten, and St. John had said, when speaking of Jesus 
Christ, “He must grow, and I must become less” — Oportet ilium crescere, 
me autem minui. There is something very singular in the ancient ceremony 
of lighting a great fire on St. John’s day, in the hottest period of the year. It 
has been said to be a very old custom, originally designed to commemorate 
the ancient burning of the world, which awaited a second conflagration. The 
Same writer assures us that the feast of the Assumption is kept on the 15th 
of August because the sun is then in the sign of the Virgin. He also certifies 
that St. Mathias’ day is in the month of February, because he was, as it 
were, intercalated among the twelve apostles, as a day is added to February 
every leap-year. There would, perhaps, be something in these astronomical 
imaginings to make our Indian philosopher smile; nevertheless, the author 
of them was mathematical master to the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV., and 
moreover, an engineer and a very worthy officer. 


ALTARS, TEMPLES, RITES, SACRIFICES, 
ETC. 


It is universally acknowledged that the first Christians had neither temples, 
nor altars, nor tapers, nor incense, nor holy water, nor any of those rites 
which the prudence of pastors afterwards instituted, in conformity with 
times and places, but more especially with the various wants of the faithful. 

We have ample testimony in Origen, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Justin, 
and Tertullian, that the primitive Christians held temples and altars in 
abomination; and that not merely because they could not in the beginning 
obtain permission from the government to build temples, but because they 
had a real aversion for everything that seemed to apply any affinity with 
other religions. This abhorrence existed among them for two hundred and 
fifty years, as is proved by the following passage of Minutius Felix, who 
lived in the third century. Addressing the Romans, he says: 

“Putatis autem nos occultare quod colimus, si delubra et aras non 
habemus. Quod enim simulacrum Deo fingam, quum, si recte existimes, sit 
Dei homo ipse simulacrum? quod templum ei exstruam, quum totus hic 
mundus, ejus opere fabricatus, eum capere non possit? et quum homo latius 
maneam, intra unam ediculum vim tante majestatis includam? nonne 
melius in nostra dedicandus est mente, in nostro imo consecrandus est 
pectore?” 

“You think that we conceal what we adore, because we have neither 
temples nor altars. But what shall we erect like to God, since man himself is 
God’s image? What temple shall we build for Him, when the whole world, 
which is the work of His hands, cannot contain Him? How shall we enclose 
the power of such majesty in one dwelling-place? Is it not better to 
consecrate a temple to Him in our minds and in our hearts?” 

The Christians, then, had no temples until about the beginning of the 
reign of Diocletian. The Church had then become very numerous; and it 
was found necessary to introduce those decorations and rites which, at an 
earlier period, would have been useless and even dangerous to a slender 
flock, long despised, and considered as nothing more than a small sect of 
dissenting Jews. 


It is manifest that, while they were confounded with the Jews, they could 
not obtain permission to erect temples. The Jews, who paid very dear for 
their synagogues, would themselves have opposed it; for they were mortal 
enemies to the Christians, and they were rich. We must not say, with 
Toland, that the Christians, who at that time made a show of despising 
temples and altars, were like the fox that said the grapes were sour. This 
comparison appears as unjust as it is impious, since all the primitive 
Christians in so many different countries, agreed in maintaining that there 
was no need of raising temples or altars to the true God. 

Providence, acting by second causes, willed that they should erect a 
splendid temple at Nicomedia, the residence of the Emperor Diocletian, as 
soon as they had obtained that sovereign’s protection. They built others in 
other cities; but still they had a horror of tapers, lustral water, pontifical 
habits, etc. All this pomp and circumstance was in their eyes no other than a 
distinctive mark of paganism. These customs were adopted under 
Constantine and his successors, and have frequently changed. 

Our good women of the present day, who every Sunday hear a Latin 
mass, at which a little boy attends, imagine that this rite has been observed 
from the earliest ages, that there never was any other, and that the custom in 
other countries of assembling to offer up prayers to God in common is 
diabolical and quite of recent origin. There is, undeniably, something very 
respectable in a mass, since it has been authorized by the Church; it is not at 
all an ancient usage, but is not the less entitled to our veneration. 

There is not, perhaps, a single ceremony of this day which was in use in 
the time of the apostles. The Holy Spirit has always conformed himself to 
the times. He inspired the first disciples in a mean apartment; He now 
communicates His inspirations in St. Peter’s at Rome, which cost several 
millions — equally divine, however, in the wretched room, and in the 
superb edifice of Julius II., Leo X., Paul III., and Sixtus V. 


AMAZONS. 


Bold and vigorous women have been often seen to fight like men. History 
makes mention of such; for, without reckoning Semiramis, Tomyris, or 
Penthesilea — who, perhaps, existed only in fable — it is certain that there 
were many women in the armies of the first caliphs. In the tribe of the 
Homerites, especially, it was a sort of law, dictated by love and courage, 
that in battle wives should succor and avenge their husbands, and mothers 
their children. 

When the famous chief Derar was fighting in Syria against the generals 
of the Emperor Heraclius, in the time of the caliph Abubeker, successor to 
Mahomet, Peter, who commanded at Damascus, took thither several 
women, whom he had captured, together with some booty, in one of his 
excursions; among the prisoners was the sister of Derar. Alvakedi’s 
“Arabian History,” translated by Ockley, says that she was a perfect beauty, 
and that Peter became enamored of her, paid great attention to her on the 
way, and indulged her and her fellow-prisoners with short marches. They 
encamped in an extensive plain, under tents, guarded by troops posted at a 
short distance. Caulah (so this sister of Derar’s was named) proposed to one 
of her companions, called Oserra, that they should endeavor to escape from 
Captivity, and persuaded her rather to die than be a victim to the lewd 
desires of the Christians. The same Mahometan enthusiasm seized all the 
women; they armed themselves with the iron-pointed staves that supported 
their tents, and with a sort of dagger which they wore in their girdles; they 
then formed a circle, as the cows do when they present their horns to 
attacking wolves. Peter only laughed at first; he advanced toward the 
women, who gave him hard blows with the staves; after hesitating for some 
time, he at length resolved to use force; the sabres of his men were already 
drawn, when Derar arrived, put the Greeks to flight, and delivered his sister 
and the other captives. 

Nothing can more strongly resemble those times called heroic, sung by 
Homer. Here are the same single combats at the head of armies, the 
combatants frequently holding a long conversation before they commence 
fighting; and this, no doubt, justifies Homer. 

Thomas, governor of Syria, Heraclius’s son-in-law, made a sally from 
Damascus, and attacked Sergiabil, having first prayed to Jesus Christ. 


“Unjust aggressor,” said he to Sergiabil, “thou canst not resist Jesus, my 
God, who will fight for the champions of His religion.” “Thou tellest an 
impious lie,” answered Sergiabil; “Jesus is not greater before God than 
Adam. God raised Him from the dust; He gave life to Him as to another 
man, and, after leaving Him for some time on earth, took Him up into 
heaven.” After some more verbal skirmishing the fight began. Thomas 
discharged an arrow, which wounded young Aban, the son of Saib, by the 
side of the valiant Sergiabil; Aban fell and expired; the news of his death 
reached his young wife, to whom he had been united but a few days before; 
she neither wept nor complained, but ran to the field of battle, with a quiver 
at her back, and a couple of arrows in her hand; with the first of these she 
killed the Christian standard-bearer, and the Arabs seized the trophy, crying, 
Allah achar! With the other she shot Thomas in the eye, and he retired, 
bleeding, into the town. 

Arabian history is full of similar examples, but they do not tell us that 
these warlike women burned their right breast, that they might draw the 
bow better, nor that they lived without men; on the contrary, they exposed 
themselves in battle for their husbands or their lovers; from which very 
circumstance we must conclude that, so far from reproaching Ariosto and 
Tasso for having introduced so many enamored warriors into their poems, 
we should praise them for having delineated real and interesting manners. 

When the crusading mania was at its height there were some Christian 
women who shared the fatigues and dangers of their husbands. To such a 
pitch, indeed, was this enthusiasm carried that the Genoese women 
undertook a crusade of their own, and were on the point of setting out for 
Palestine to form petticoat battalions; they had made a vow so to do, but 
were absolved from it by a pope, who was a little wiser than themselves. 

Margaret of Anjou, wife of the unfortunate Henry VI. of England, 
evinced, in a juster war, a valor truly heroic; she fought in ten battles to 
deliver her husband. History affords no authenticated example of greater or 
more persevering courage in a woman. She had been preceded by the 
celebrated Countess de Montfort, in Brittany. “This princess,” says 
d’Argentré, “was virtuous beyond the nature of her sex, and valiant beyond 
all men; she mounted her horse, and managed him better than any esquire; 
she fought hand to hand, or charged a troop of armed men like the most 
valiant captain; she fought on sea and land with equal bravery,” etc. She 
went, sword in hand, through her states, which were invaded by her 


competitor, Charles de Blois. She not only sustained two assaults, armed 
cap-a-pie, in the breach of Hennebon, but she made a sortie with five 
hundred men, attacked the enemy’s camp, set fire to it, and reduced it to 
ashes. 

The exploits of Joan of Arc, better known as the Maid of Orleans, are 
less astonishing than those of Margaret of Anjou and the Countess de 
Montfort. These two princesses having been brought up in the luxury of 
courts, and Joan of Arc in the rude exercises of country life, it was more 
singular, as well as more noble, to quit a palace for the field than a cottage. 

The heroine who defended Beauvais was, perhaps, superior to her who 
raised the siege of Orleans, for she fought quite as well, and neither boasted 
of being a maid, nor of being inspired. It was in 1472, when the Burgundian 
army was besieging Beauvais, that Jeanne Hachette, at the head of a number 
of women, sustained an assault for a considerable time, wrested the 
standard from one of the enemy who was about to plant it on the breach, 
threw the bearer into the trench, and gave time for the king’s troops to 
arrive and relieve the town. Her descendants have been exempted from the 
taille (poll tax) — a mean and shameful recompense! The women and girls 
of Beauvais are more flattered by their walking before the men in the 
procession on the anniversary day. Every public mark of honor is an 
encouragement of merit; but the exemption from the taille is but a proof 
that the persons so exempted were subjected to this servitude by the 
misfortune of their birth. 

There is hardly any nation which does not boast of having produced such 
heroines; the number of these, however, is not great; nature seems to have 
designed women for other purposes. Women have been known but rarely to 
exhibit themselves as soldiers. In short, every people have had their female 
warriors; but the kingdom of the Amazons, on the banks of the Thermodon, 
is, like most other ancient stories, nothing more than a poetic fiction. 


AMBIGUITY — EQUIVOCATION. 


For want of defining terms, and especially for want of a clear 
understanding, almost all laws, that should be as plain as arithmetic and 
geometry, are as obscure as logogriphs. The melancholy proof of this is that 
nearly all processes are founded on the sense of the laws, always differently 
understood by the pleaders, the advocates, and the judges. 

The whole public law of Europe had its origin in equivocal expressions, 
beginning with the Salique law. She shall not inherit Salique land. But what 
is Salique land? And shall not a girl inherit money, or a necklace, left to her, 
which may be worth more than the land? 

The citizens of Rome saluted Karl, son of the Austrasian Pepin le Bref, 
by the name of imperator. Did they understand thereby: We confer on you 
all the prerogatives of Octavius, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius? We give 
you all the country which they possessed? However, they could not give it; 
for so far were they from being masters of it that they were scarcely masters 
of their own city. There never was a more equivocal expression; and such as 
it was then it still is. 

Did Leo III., the bishop of Rome who is said to have saluted 
Charlemagne emperor, comprehend the meaning of the words which he 
pronounced? The Germans assert that he understood by them that Charles 
should be his master. The Datary has asserted that he meant he should be 
master over Charlemagne. 

Have not things the most venerable, the most sacred, the most divine, 
been obscured by the ambiguities of language? Ask two Christians of what 
religion they are. Each will answer, I am a Catholic. You think they are both 
of the same communion; yet one is of the Greek, the other of the Latin 
church; and they are irreconcilable. If you seek to be further informed, you 
will find that by the word Catholic each of them understands universal, in 
which case universal signifies a part. 

The soul of St. Francis is in heaven — is in paradise. One of these words 
signifies the air; the other means a garden. The word spirit is used alike to 
express extract, thought, distilled liquor, apparition. Ambiguity has been so 
necessary a vice in all languages, formed by what is called chance and by 
custom, that the author of all clearness and truth Himself condescended to 
speak after the manner of His people; whence is it that Elohim signifies in 


some places judges, at other times gods, and at others angels. “Tu es Petrus, 
et super hunc petrum edificabo ecclesiam meam,” would be equivocal in a 
profane tongue, and on profane subject; but these words receive a divine 
sense from the mouth which utters them, and the subject to which they are 
applied. 

“T am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob; now God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” In the ordinary sense these 
words might signify: “I am the same God that was worshipped by Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob; as the earth, which bore Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
likewise bears their descendants; the sun which shines to-day is the sun that 
shone on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the law of their children was their 
law.” This does not, however, signify that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
still living. But when the Messiah speaks, there is no longer any ambiguity; 
the sense is as clear as it is divine. It is evident that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not among the dead, but live in glory, since this oracle is 
pronounced by the Messiah; but it was necessary that He and no one else 
should utter it. 

The discourses of the Jewish prophets might seem equivocal to men of 
gross intellects, who could not perceive their meaning; but they were not so 
to minds illumined by the light of faith. 

All the oracles of antiquity were equivocal. It was foretold to Croesus 
that a powerful empire was to fall; but was it to be his own? or that of 
Cyrus? It was also foretold to Pyrrhus that the Romans might conquer him, 
and that he might conquer the Romans. It was impossible that this oracle 
should lie. 

When Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, and Clodius Albinus were 
contending for the empire, the oracle of Delphos, being consulted 
(notwithstanding the assertion of the Jesuit Baltus that oracles had ceased), 
answered that the brown was very good, the white good for nothing, and the 
African tolerable. It is plain that there are more ways than one of explaining 
such an oracle. 

When Aurelian consulted the god of Palmyra (still in spite of Baltus), the 
god said that the doves fear the falcon. Whatever might happen, the god 
would not be embarrassed; the falcon would be the conqueror, and the 
doves the conquered. 

Sovereigns, as well as gods, have sometimes made use of equivocation. 
Some tyrant, whose name I forget, having sworn to one of his captives that 


he would not kill him, ordered that he should have nothing to eat, saying 
that he had promised not to put him to death, but he had not promised to 
keep him alive. 


AMERICA. 


Since framers of systems are continually conjecturing on the manner in 
which America can have been peopled, we will be equally consistent in 
saying that He who caused flies to exist in those regions caused men to exist 
there also. However pleasant it may be to dispute, it cannot be denied that 
the Supreme Being, who lives in all nature, has created, about the forty- 
eighth degree, two-legged animals without feathers, the color of whose skin 
is a mixture of white and carnation, with long beards approaching to red; 
about the line, in Africa and its islands, negroes without beards; and in the 
same latitude, other negroes with beards, some of them having wool, and 
some hair, on their heads; and among them other animals quite white, 
having neither hair nor wool, but a kind of white silk. It does not very 
clearly appear what should have prevented God from placing on another 
continent animals of the same species, of a copper color, in the same 
latitude in which, in Africa and Asia, they are found black; or even from 
making them without beards in the very same latitude in which others 
possess them. 

To what lengths are we carried by the rage for systems joined with the 
tyranny of prejudice! We see these animals; it is agreed that God has had 
the power to place them where they are; yet it is not agreed that he has so 
placed them. The same persons who readily admit that the beavers of 
Canada are of Canadian origin, assert that the men must have come there in 
boats, and that Mexico must have been peopled by some of the descendants 
of Magog. As well might be said that if there be men in the moon they must 
have been taken thither by Astolpho on his hippogriff, when he went to 
fetch Roland’s senses, which were corked up in a bottle. If America had 
been discovered in his time, and there had then been men in Europe 
systematic enough to have advanced, with the Jesuit Lafitau, that the 
Caribbees descended from the inhabitants of Caria, and the Hurons from the 
Jews, he would have done well to have brought back the bottle containing 
the wits of these reasoners, which he would doubtless have found in the 
moon, along with those of Angelica’s lover. 

The first thing done when an inhabited island is discovered in the Indian 
Ocean, or in the South Seas, is to inquire whence came these people? But as 
for the trees and the tortoises, they are, without any hesitation, pronounced 


to be indigenous; as if it was more difficult for Nature to make men than to 
make tortoises. One thing, however, which tends to countenance this system 
is that there is scarcely an island in the Eastern or in the Western Ocean 
which does not contain jugglers, quacks, knaves and fools. This, it is 
probable, gave rise to the opinion that these animals are of the same race 
with ourselves. 


AMPLIFICATION. 


It is pretended that amplification is a fine figure of rhetoric; perhaps, 
however, it would be more reasonable to call it a defect. In saying all that 
we should say, we do not amplify; and if after saying this we amplify, we 
say too much. To place a good or bad action in every light is not to amplify; 
but to go farther than this is to exaggerate and become wearisome. 

Prizes were formerly given in colleges for amplification. This was 
indeed teaching the art of being diffuse. It would, perhaps, have been better 
to have given the fewest words, and thus teach the art of speaking with 
greater force and energy. But while we avoid amplification, let us beware of 
dryness. 

I have heard professors teach that certain passages in “Virgil” are 
amplifications, as, for instance, the following: 


Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silveque et saeva quierunt 

AE quora; quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu; 

Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pietaeque volucres; 
Quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aspera dumis 
Rura tenant, somno positae sub node silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum: 

At non infelix animi Phenissa. 


Twas dead of night, when weary bodies close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose: 

The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 
Nor murmuring tides disturb the gentle floods; 
The stars in silent order moved around, 

And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the ground. 
The flocks and herds, and parti-colored fowl, 
Which haunt the woods and swim the weedy pool. 
Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay, 
Forgetting the past labors of the day. 

All else of Nature’s common gift partake; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. — DRYDEN. 


If the long description of the reign of sleep throughout all nature did not 
form an admirable contrast with the cruel inquietude of Dido, these lines 
would be no other than a puerile amplification; it is the words At non infelix 
animi Pheenissa— “Unhappy Dido,” etc., which give them their charm. 

That beautiful ode of Sappho’s which paints all the symptoms of love, 
and which has been happily translated into every cultivated language, 
would doubtless have been less touching had Sappho been speaking of any 
other than herself; it might then have been considered as an amplification. 

The description of the tempest in the first book of the “A‘neid” is not an 
amplification; it is a true picture of all that happens in a tempest; there is no 
idea repeated, and repetition is the vice of all which is merely amplification. 

The finest part on the stage in any language is that of Phédre (Phedra). 
Nearly all that she says would be tiresome amplification if any other was 
speaking of Phedra’s passion. 


Athenes me montra mon superbe ennemie; 

Je le vis, je rougis, je plais, a sa vue; 

Un trouble s’éleva dans mon ame é€perdue; 
Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler, 
Je sentis tout mon corps et transir et briler; 

Je reconnus Venus et ses traits redoubtables, 
D’un sang qu’elle poursuit tormens inévitables. 


Yes; — Athens showed me my proud enemy; 

I saw him — blushed — turned pale; — 

A sudden trouble came upon my soul, — 

My eyes grew dim — my tongue refused its office, — 

I burned — and shivered; — through my trembling frame 
Venus in all her dreadful power I felt, 

Shooting through every vein a separate pang. 


It is quite clear that since Athens showed her her proud enemy 
Hippolytus, she saw Hippolytus; if she blushed and turned pale, she was 
doubtless troubled. It would have been a pleonasm, a redundancy, if a 
stranger had been made to relate the loves of Phaedra; but it is Phedra, 
enamored and ashamed of her passion — her heart is full — everything 
escapes her: 


Ut vidi, lit perii, ut me malus abstulit error. 
Je le vis, je rougis, je pdlis, a sa vue. 


I saw him — blushed — turned pale. — 
What can be a better imitation of Virgil? 


Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler; 
Je sentis tout mon corps et transir et briler; 


My eyes grew dim — my tongue refused its office; 
I burned — and shivered; 


What can be a finer imitation of Sappho? 

These lines, though imitated, flow as from their first source; each word 
moves and penetrates the feeling heart; this is not amplification; it is the 
perfection of nature and of art. 

The following is, in my opinion, an instance of amplification, in a 
modern tragedy, which nevertheless has great beauties. Tydeus is at the 
court of Argos; he is in love with a sister of Electra; he laments the fall of 
his friend Orestes and of his father; he is divided betwixt his passion for 
Electra and his desire of vengeance; while in this state of care and 
perplexity he gives one of his followers a long description of a tempest, in 
which he had been shipwrecked some time before. 


Tu sais ce qu’en ces lieux nous venions entreprendre; 
Tu sais que Palamede, avant que de s’y rendre, 

Ne voulut point tenter son retour dans Argos, 

Qu’il n’eut interroge I’oracle de Délos. 

A de si justes soins on souscrivit sans peine; 

Nous partimes, comblés des bienfaits de Thyrréne; 
Tout nous favorisait; nous voyageames longtems 
Au gré de nos désirs, bien plus qu’au gré des vents; 
Mais, signalant bient6t toute son inconstance, 

Le mer en un moment se mutine et s’élance; 

L’air mugit, le jour fuit, une épaisse vapeur 

Couvre d’un voile affreux les vagues en fureur; 

La foudre, éclairante seule une nuit si profonde, 


A sillons redoublés ouvre le ciel et l’onde, 

Et comme un tourbillon, embrassant nos vaisseaux, 
Semble en sources de feu bouillonner sur les eaux; 
Les vagues quelquefois, nous portant sur leurs cimes, 
Nous font router apres sous de vastes abimes, 

Ou les éclairs pressés, pénétrans avec nous, 

Dans des gouffres de feu semblaient nous plonger tous; 
Le pilote effrayé, que la flamme environne, 

Aux rochers qu’il fuyait lui-méme s’abandonne; 

A travers les écueils notre vaisseau pousse, 

Se brise, et nage enfin sur les eaux dispersées. 


Thou knowest what purpose brought us to these shores; 
Thou knowest that Palamed would not attempt 
Again to set his foot within these walls 

Until he’d questioned Delos’ oracle. 

To his just care we readily subscribed; 

We sailed, and favoring gales at first appeared 

To announce a prosperous voyage; 

Long time we held our course, and held it rather 
As our desires than as the winds impelled; 

But the inconstant ocean heaved at last 

Its treacherous bosom; howling blasts arose; 

The heavens were darkened; vapors black and dense 
Spread o’er the furious waves a frightful veil, 
Pierced only by the thunderbolts, which clove 
The waters and the firmament at once, 

And whirling round our ship, in horrid sport 
Chased one another o’er the boiling surge; 

Now rose we on some watery mountain’s summit. 
Now with the lightning plunged into a gulf 

That seemed to swallow all. Our pilot, struck 
Powerless by terror, ceased to steer, and left us 
Abandoned to those rocks we dreaded most; 

Soon did our vessel dash upon their points, 

And swim in scattered fragments on the billows. 


In this description we see the poet wishing to surprise his readers with 
the relation of a shipwreck, rather than the man who seeks to avenge his 
father and his friend — to kill the tyrant of Argos, but who is at the same 
time divided between love and vengeance. 

Several men of taste, and among others the author of “Telemachus,” 
have considered the relation of the death of Hippolytus, in Racine, as an 
amplification; long recitals were the fashion at that time. The vanity of 
actors make them wish to be listened to, and it was then the custom to 
indulge them in this way. The archbishop of Cambray says that Theramenes 
should not, after Hippolytus’ catastrophe, have strength to speak so long; 
that he gives too ample a description of the monster’s threatening horns, his 
saffron scales, etc.; that he should say in broken accents, Hippolytus is dead 
—amonster has destroyed him — I beheld it. 

I shall not enter on a defence of the threatening horns, etc.; yet this piece 
of criticism, which has been so often repeated, appears to me to be unjust. 
You would have Theramenes say nothing more than Hippolytus is killed — 
I saw him die — all is over. This is precisely what he does say; Hippolyte 
n’est plus! (Hippolytus is no more!) His father exclaims aloud; and 
Theramenes, on recovering his senses, says; 


J’ai vu des mortels périr le plus amiable, 
I have seen the most amiable of mortals perish, 


and adds this line, so necessary and so affecting yet so agonizing for 
Theseus: 


Et j’ose dire encore. Seigneur, le moins coupable. 
And, Sire, I may truly add, the most innocent. 


The gradations are fully observed; each shade is _ accurately 
distinguished. The wretched father asks what God — what sudden thunder- 
stroke has deprived him of his son. He has not courage to proceed; he is 
mute with grief; he awaits the dreadful recital, and the audience awaits it 
also. Theramenes must answer; he is asked for particulars; he must give 
them. 


Was it for him who had made Mentor and all the rest of his personages 
discourse at such length, sometimes even tediously; was it for him to shut 
the mouth of Theramenes? Who among the spectators would not listen to 
him? Who would not enjoy the melancholy pleasure of hearing the 
circumstance of Hippolytus’ death? Who would have so much as three lines 
struck out? This is no vain description of a storm unconnected with the 
piece; no ill-written amplification; it is the purest diction, the most affecting 
language; in short, it is Racine. Amplification, declamation, and 
exaggeration were at all times the faults of the Greeks, excepting 
Demosthenes and Aristotle. 

There have been absurd pieces of poetry on which time has set the stamp 
of almost universal approbation, because they were mixed with brilliant 
flashes which threw a glare over their imperfections, or because the poets 
who came afterward did nothing better. The rude beginnings of every art 
acquire a greater celebrity than the art in perfection; he who first played the 
fiddle was looked upon as a demi-god, while Rameau had only enemies. In 
fine, men, generally going with the stream, seldom judge for themselves, 
and purity of taste is almost as rare as talent. 

At the present day, most of our sermons, funeral orations, set discourses, 
and harangues in certain ceremonies, are tedious amplifications — strings 
of commonplace expressions repeated again and again a thousand times. 
These discourses are only supportable when rarely heard. Why speak when 
you have nothing new to say? It is high time to put a stop to this excessive 
waste of words, and therefore we conclude our article. 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 


The great cause of the ancients versus the moderns is not yet disposed of; it 
has been at issue ever since the silver age, which succeeded the golden one. 
Men have always pretended that the good old times were much better than 
the present. Nestor, in the “Iliad,” wishing to insinuate himself, like a wise 
mediator, into the good opinion of Achilles and Agamemnon, begins with 
saying: “I have lived with better men than you; never have I seen, nor shall 
I ever see again, such great personages as Dryas, Caneus, Exadius, 
Polyphemus equal to the gods,” etc. Posterity has made ample amends to 
Achilles for Nestor’s bad compliment, so vainly admired by those who 
admire nothing but what is ancient. Who knows anything about Dryas? We 
have scarcely heard of Exadius or of Ceneus; and as for Polyphemus equal 
to the gods, he has no very high reputation, unless, indeed, there was 
something divine in his having a great eye in the middle of his forehead, 
and eating the raw carcasses of mankind. 
Lucretius does not hesitate to say that nature has degenerated: 


Ipsa dedit dulces foetus et pabula leeta, 
Que nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore; 
Conterimusque boves, et vires agricolarum, etc. 


Antiquity is full of the praises of another antiquity still more remote: 


Les hommes, en tout tems, ont pensé qu’autrefois, 

De longs ruisseaux de lait serpentaient dans nos bois; 
La lune était plus grande, et la nuit moins obscure; 
L’hiver se couronnait de fleurs et de verdure; 

Se contemplait a l’aise, admirait son néant, 

Et, formé pour agir, se plaisait a rien faire, etc. 


Men have, in every age, believed that once 

Long streams of milk ran winding through the woods; 
The moon was larger and the night less dark; 

Winter was crowned with flowers and trod on verdure; 
Man, the world’s king, had nothing else to do 


Than contemplate his utter worthlessness, 
And, formed for action, took delight in sloth, etc. 


Horace combats this prejudice with equal force and address in his fine 
epistle to Augustus. “Must our poems, then,” says he, “be like our wines, of 
which the oldest are always preferred?” He afterward says: 


Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper; 
Nec veniam antiquis, sed honorem et premia posci. 
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Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque sepultis, 
Nostra sed impugnat, nos nostraque lividus odit. 


I feel my honest indignation rise, 

When, with affected air, a coxcomb cries: 

“The work, I own, has elegance and ease, 

But sure no modern should presume to please”; 
Thus for his favorite ancients dares to claim, 
Not pardon only, but rewards and fame. 
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Not to the illustrious dead his homage pays, 
But envious robs the living of their praise. — FRANCIS. 


On this subject the learned and ingenious Fontenelle expresses himself 
thus: 

“The whole of the question of pre-eminence between the ancients and 
moderns, being once well understood, reduces itself to this: Were the trees 
which formerly grew in the country larger than those of the present day? If 
they were, Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes cannot be equalled in these 
latter ages; but if our trees are as large as those of former times, then can we 
equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes. 

“But to clear up the paradox: If the ancients had stronger minds than 
ourselves, it must have been that the brains of those times were better 


disposed, were formed of firmer or more delicate fibres, or contained a 
larger portion of animal spirits. But how should the brains of those times 
have been better disposed? Had such been the case, the leaves would 
likewise have been larger and more beautiful; for if nature was then more 
youthful and vigorous, the trees, as well as the brains of men, would have 
borne testimony to that youth and vigor.” 

With our illustrious academician’s leave, this is by no means the state of 
the question. It is not asked whether nature can at the present day produce 
as great geniuses, and as good works, as those of Greek and Latin antiquity, 
but whether we really have such. It is doubtless possible that there are oaks 
in the forest of Chantilly as large as those of Dodona; but supposing that the 
oaks of Dodona could talk, it is quite clear that they had a great advantage 
over ours, which, it is probable, will never talk. 

La Motte, a man of wit and talent, who has merited applause in more 
than one kind of writing, has, in an ode full of happy lines, taken the part of 
the moderns. We give one of his stanzas: 


Et pourquoi veut-on que j’encense 
Ces prétendus Dieux dont je sors? 
En moi la méme intelligence 

Fait mouvoir les mémes ressorts. 
Croit-on la nature bizarre, 

Pour nous aujourd’hui plus avare 
Que pour les Grecs et les Romains? 
De nos ainés mere idolatre, 
N’est-elle plus que la maratre 

Dure et grossiére des humains? 


And pray, why must I bend the knee 
To these pretended Gods of ours? 

The same intelligence in me 

Gives vigor to the self-same powers. 
Think ye that nature is capricious, 

Or towards us more avaricious 

Than to our Greek and Roman sires — 
To them an idolizing mother, 


While in their children she would smother 
The sparks of intellectual fires? 


He might be answered thus: Esteem your ancestors, without adoring 
them. You have intelligence and powers of invention, as Virgil and Horace 
had; but perhaps it is not absolutely the same intelligence. Perhaps their 
talents were superior to — yours; they exercised them, too, in a language 
richer and more harmonious than our modern tongues, which are a mixture 
of corrupted Latin, with the horrible jargon of the Celts. 

Nature is not capricious; but it is possible that she had given the 
Athenians a soil and sky better adapted than Westphalia and the Limousin 
to the formation of geniuses of a certain order. It is also likely that, the 
government of Athens, seconding the favorable climate, put ideas into the 
head of Demosthenes which the air of Clamar and La Grenouillere 
combined with the government of Cardinal de Richelieu, did not put into 
the heads of Omer Talon and Jerome Bignon. 

Some one answered La Motte’s lines by the following: 


Cher la Motte, imite et revére 

Ces Dieux dont tu ne descends pas; 
Si tu crois qu’Horace est ton pere, 
Il a fait des enfans ingrats. 

La nature n’est point bizarre; 

Pour Danchet elle est fort avare, 
Mais Racine en fut bien traité; 
Tibulle était guide par elle, 

Mais pour notre ami La Chapelle, 
Hélas! qu’elle a peu de bonteé! 


Revere and imitate, La Motte, 

Those Gods from whom thou’ rt not descended; 
If thou by Horace wert begot, 

His children’s manners might be mended. 
Nature is not at all capricious; 

To Danchet she is avaricious, 

But she was liberal to Racine; 

She used Tibullus very well, 


Though to our good friend La Chapelle, 
Alas! she is extremely mean! 


This dispute, then, resolves itself into a question of fact. Was antiquity 
more fertile in great monuments of genius of every kind, down to the time 
of Plutarch, than modern ages have been, from that of the house of Medicis 
to that of Louis XIV., inclusively? 

The Chinese, more than two hundred years before our Christian era, built 
their great wall, which could not save them from invasion by the Tartars. 
The Egyptians had, four thousand years before, burdened the earth with 
their astonishing pyramids, the bases of which covered ninety thousand 
square feet. No one doubts that, if it were thought advisable to undertake 
such useless works at the present day, they might be accomplished by 
lavishing plenty of money. The great wall of China is a monument of fear; 
the pyramids of Egypt are monuments of vanity and superstition; both 
testify the great patience of the two people, but no superior genius. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Egyptians could have made a single statue like those 
formed by our living sculptors. 

Sir William Temple, who made a point of degrading the moderns, asserts 
that they have nothing in architecture that can be compared to the temples 
of Greece and Rome; but, Englishman as he was, he should have admitted 
that St. Peter’s at Rome is incomparably more beautiful than the capitol. 

There is something curious in the assurance with which he asserts that 
there is nothing new in our astronomy, nor in our knowledge of the human 
body, except, says he, it be the circulation of the blood. The love of his 
opinion, founded on his extreme self-love, makes him forget the discovery 
of Jupiter’s satellites, of Saturn’s five moons and ring, of the sun’s rotation 
on his axis, the calculation of the positions of three thousand stars, the 
development by Kepler and Newton of the law by which the heavenly 
bodies are governed, and the knowledge of a thousand other things of which 
the ancients did not even suspect the possibility. The discoveries in anatomy 
have been no less numerous. A new universe in miniature, discovered by 
the microscope, went as nothing with Sir William Temple; he closed his 
eyes to the wonders of his contemporaries, and opened them only to admire 
ancient ignorance. 

He even goes so far as to regret that we have nothing left of the magic of 
the Indians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians. By this magic, he understands a 


profound knowledge of nature, which enabled them to work miracles — of 
which, however, he does not mention one, because the truth is that they 
never worked any. “What,” says he, “has become of the charms of that 
music which so often enchanted men and beasts, fishes, birds, and serpents, 
and even changed their nature?” This enemy to his own times believed 
implicitly in the fable of “Orpheus,” and, it should seem, had never heard of 
the fine music of Italy, nor even of that of France, which do not charm 
serpents, it is true, but which do charm the ears of the connoisseur. 

It is still more strange that, having all his life cultivated the belles-lettres, 
he reasons no better on our good authors than on our philosophers. He 
considers Rabelais a great man, and speaks of “les Amours des Gaules” 
(“The Loves of the Gauls”), as one of his best works. He was, nevertheless, 
a learned man, a courtier, a man of considerable wit, and an ambassador, 
who had made profound reflections on all that he had seen; he possessed 
great knowledge; one prejudice sufficed to render all this merit unavailing. 

Boileau and Racine, when writing in favor of the ancients against 
Perrault, showed more address than Sir William Temple. They knew better 
than to touch on astronomy and physical science. Boikau seeks only to 
vindicate Homer against Perrault, at the same time gliding adroitly over the 
faults of the Greek poet, and the slumber with which Horace reproaches 
him. He strove to turn Perrault, the enemy of Homer, into ridicule. 
Wherever Perrault misunderstands a passage, or renders inaccurately a 
passage which he understands, Boileau, seizing this little advantage, falls 
upon him like a redoubtable enemy, and beats him as an ignoramus — a 
dull writer. But it is not at all improbable that Perrault, though often 
mistaken, was frequently right in his remarks on the contradictions, the 
repetitions, the uniformity of the combats, the long harangues in the midst 
of them, the indecent and inconsistent conduct of the gods in the poem — in 
short, on all the errors into which this great poet is asserted to have fallen. 
In a word, Boileau ridicules Perrault much more than he justifies Homer. 

Racine used the same artifice, for he was at least as malignant as 
Boileau. Although he did not, like the latter, make his fortune by satire, he 
enjoyed the pleasure of confounding his enemies on the occasion of a small 
and very pardonable mistake into which they had fallen respecting 
Euripides, and, at the same time, of feeling much superior to Euripides 
himself. He rallies the same Perrault and his partisans upon their critique on 
the Alceste of Euripides, because these gentlemen had unfortunately been 


deceived by a faulty edition of Euripides, and had taken some replies of 
Admetus for those of Alceste; but Euripides does not the less appear in all 
countries to have done very wrong in making Admetus use such 
extraordinary language to his father, whom he violently reproaches for not 
having died for him: 

“How!” replies the king, his father; “whom, pray, are you addressing so 
haughtily? Some Lydian or Phrygian slave? Know you not that I am free, 
and a Thessalian? (Fine language, truly, for a king and a father!) You insult 
me as if I were the meanest of men. Where is the law which says fathers 
must die for their children? Each for himself here below. I have fulfilled all 
my obligations toward you. In what, then, do I wrong you? Do I ask you to 
die for me? The light is dear to you; is it less so to me? You accuse me of 
cowardice! Coward that you yourself are! You were not ashamed to urge 
your wife to save you, by dying for you. After this, does it become you to 
treat as cowards those who refuse to do for you what you have not the 
courage to do yourself? Believe me, you ought rather to be silent. You love 
life; others love it no less. Be assured that if you continue to abuse me, you 
shall have reproaches, and not false ones, in return.” 

He is here interrupted by the chorus, with: “Enough! Too much on both 
sides! Old man, cease this ill language toward your son.” 

One would think that the chorus should rather give the son a severe 
reprimand for speaking in so brutal a manner to his father. 

All the rest of the scene is in the same style: 

Pheres (to his son). — Thou speakest against thy father, without his 
having injured thee. 

Admetus. — Oh! I am well aware that you wish to live as long as 
possible. 

Pheres. — And art thou not carrying to the tomb her who died for thee? 

Admetus. — Ah! most infamous of men! ’Tis the proof of thy cowardice! 

Pheres. — At least, thou canst not say she died for me. 


Admetus. — Would to heaven that thou wert in a situation to need my 
assistance! 
Pheres. — Thou wouldst do better to think of marrying several wives, 


who may die that thy life may be lengthened. 
After this scene a domestic comes and talks to himself about the arrival 
of Hercules. 


“A stranger,” says he, “opens the door of his own accord; places himself 
without more ado at table; is angry because he is not served quick enough; 
fills his cup every moment with wine, and drinks long draughts of red and 
of white; constantly singing, or rather howling, bad songs, without giving 
himself any concern about the king and his wife, for whom we are 
mourning. He is, doubtless, some cunning rogue, some vagabond, or 
assassin.” 

It seems somewhat strange that Hercules should be taken for a cunning 
rogue, and no less so that Hercules, the friend of Admetus, should be 
unknown to the household. It is still more extraordinary that Hercules 
should be ignorant of Alceste’s death, at the very time when they were 
carrying her to her tomb. 

Tastes must not be disputed, but such scenes as these would, assuredly, 
not be tolerated at one of our country fairs. 

Brumoy, who has given us the Thédtre des Grecs (Greek Theatre), but 
has not translated Euripides with scrupulous fidelity, does all he can to 
justify the scene of Admetus and his father: the argument he makes use of is 
rather singular. 

First, he says, that “there was nothing offensive to the Greeks in these 
things which we regard as horrible and indecent, therefore it must be 
admitted that they were not exactly what we take them to have been, in 
short, ideas have changed.” To this it may be answered that the ideas of 
polished nations on the respect due from children to their fathers have never 
changed. He adds, “Who can doubt that in different ages ideas have 
changed relative to points of morality of still greater importance?” We 
answer, that there are scarcely any points of greater importance. 

“A Frenchman,” continues he, “is insulted; the pretended good sense of 
the French obliges him to run the risk of a duel, and to kill or be killed, in 
order to recover his honor.” We answer, that it is not the pretended good 
sense of the French alone, but of all the nations of Europe without 
exception. He proceeds: 

“The world in general cannot be fully sensible how ridiculous this 
maxim will appear two thousand years hence, nor how it would have been 
scoffed at in the time of Euripides.” This maxim is cruel and fatal, but it is 
not ridiculous; nor would it have been in any way scoffed at in the time of 
Euripides. There were many instances of duels among the Asiatics. In the 
very commencement of the first book of the “Iliad,” we see Achilles half 


unsheathing his sword, and ready to fight Agamemnon, had not Minerva 
taken him by the hair and made him desist. 

Plutarch relates that Hephestion and Craterus were fighting a duel, but 
were separated by Alexander. Quintus Curtius tells us that two other of 
Alexander’s officers fought a duel in the presence of Alexander, one of 
them armed at all points, the other, who was a wrestler, supplied only with a 
staff, and that the latter overcame his adversary. Besides, what has duelling 
to do with Admetus and his father Pheres, reproaching each other by turns, 
with having too great a love for life, and with being cowards? 

I shall give only this one instance of the blindness of translators and 
commentators; for if Brumoy, the most impartial of all, has fallen into such 
errors, what are we to expect from others? I would, however, ask the 
Brumoys and the Daciers, if they find much saltin the language which 
Euripides puts into the mouth of Polyphemus: “I fear not the thunder of 
Jupiter; I know not that Jupiter is a prouder or a stronger god than myself; I 
care very little about him. If he sends down rain, I shut myself up in my 
cavern; there I eat a roasted calf or some wild animal, after which I lie down 
all my length, drink off a great potful of milk, and send forth a certain noise, 
which is as good as his thunder.” 

The schoolmen cannot have very fine noses if they are not disgusted 
with the noise which Polyphemus makes when he has eaten heartily. 

They say that the Athenian pit laughed at this pleasantry, and that the 
Athenians never laughed at anything stupid. So the whole populace of 
Athens had more wit than the court of Louis XIV., and the populace are not 
the same everywhere! 

Nevertheless, Euripides has beauties, and Sophocles still more; but they 
have much greater defects. We may venture to say that the fine scenes of 
Corneille and the affecting tragedies of Racine are as much superior to the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, as these two Greeks were to Thespis. 
Racine was quite sensible of his great superiority over Euripides, but he 
praised the Greek poet for the sake of humbling Perrault. 

Moliere, in his best pieces, is as superior to the pure but cold Terence, 
and to the buffoon Aristophanes, as to the merry-andrew Dancourt. 

Thus there are things in which the moderns are superior to the ancients; 
and others, though very few, in which we are their inferiors. The whole of 
the dispute reduces itself to this fact. 

Certain Comparisons between Celebrated Works. 


Both taste and reason seem to require that we should, in an ancient as 
well as in a modern, discriminate between the good and the bad that are 
often to be found in contact with each other. 

The warmest admiration must be excited by that line of Corneille’s, 
unequalled by any in Homer, in Sophocles, or in Euripides: 


Que vouliez-vous qu’il fut contre trois? — Qu’il mourit. 
What could he do against three weapons? — Die. 


And, with equal justice, the line that follows will be condemned. 

The man of taste, while he admires the sublime picture, the striking 
contrasts of character and strong coloring in the last scene of Rodogyne, 
will perceive how many faults, how many improbabilities, have prepared 
the way for this terrible situation — how much Rodogyne has belied her 
character, and by what crooked ways it is necessary to pass to this great and 
tragical catastrophe. 

The same equitable judge will not fail to do justice to the fine and artful 
contexture of Racine’s tragedies, the only ones, perhaps, that have been well 
wrought from the time of A‘schylus down to the age of Louis XIV. He will 
be touched by that continued elegance, that purity of language, that truth of 
character, to be found in him only; by that grandeur without bombast, that 
fidelity to nature which never wanders in vain declamations, sophistical 
disputes, false and far-fetched images, often expressed in solecisms or 
rhetorical pleadings, fitter for provincial schools than for a tragedy. The 
same person will discover weakness and uniformity in some of Racine’s 
characters; and in others, gallantry and sometimes even coquetry; he will 
find declarations of love breathing more of the idyl and the elegy, than of a 
great dramatic passion; and will complain that more than one well-written 
piece has elegance to please, but not eloquence to move him. Just so will he 
judge of the ancients; not by their names — not by the age in which they 
lived — but by their works themselves. 

Suppose Timanthes the painter were at this day to come and present to 
us, by the side of the paintings in the Palais Royal, his picture in four colors 
of the “Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” telling us that men of judgment in Greece 
had assured him that it was an admirable artifice to veil the face of 
Agamemnon, lest his grief should appear to equal that of Clytemnestra, and 
the tears of the father dishonor the majesty of the monarch. He would find 


connoisseurs who would reply — it is a stroke of ingenuity, but not of 
painting; a veil on the head of your principal personage has a frightful 
effect; your art has failed you. Behold the masterpiece of Rubens, who has 
succeeded in expressing in the countenance of Mary of Medicis the pain 
attendant on childbirth — the joy, the smile, the tenderness — not with four 
colors, but with every tint of nature. If you wished that Agamemnon should 
partly conceal his face, you should have made him hide a portion of it by 
placing his hands over his eyes and forehead; and not with a veil, which is 
as disagreeable to the eye, and as unpicturesque, as it is contrary to all 
costume. You should then have shown some falling tears that the hero 
would conceal, and have expressed in his muscles the convulsions of a grief 
which he struggles to suppress; you should have painted in this attitude 
majesty and despair. You are a Greek, and Rubens is a Belgian; but the 
Belgian bears away the palm. 

On a Passage in Homer. 

A Florentine, a man of letters, of clear understanding and cultivated 
taste, was one day in Lord Chesterfield’s library, together with an Oxford 
professor and a Scotchman, who was boasting of the poem of Fingal, 
composed, said he, in the Gaelic tongue, which is still partly that of Lower 
Brittany. “Ah!” exclaimed he, “how fine is antiquity; the poem of Fingal 
has passed from mouth to mouth for nearly two thousand years, down to us, 
without any alteration. Such power has real beauty over the minds of men!” 
He then read to the company the commencement of Fingal: 

“Cuthullin sat by Tara’s wall; by the tree of the rustling sound. His spear 
leaned against a rock. His shield lay on the grass by his side. Amid his 
thoughts of mighty Carbar, a hero slain by the chief in war, the scout of 
ocean comes, Moran, the son of Fithil! 

““Arise,’ says the youth, ‘Cuthullin, arise! I see the ships of the north! 
many, chief of men, are the foe; many the heroes of the sea-born Swaran!’ 
‘Moran,’ replied the blue-eyed chief, ‘thou ever tremblest, son of Fithil! thy 
fears have increased the foe. It is Fingal, king of deserts, with aid to green 
Erin of streams.’ ‘I beheld their chief,’ says Moran, ‘tall as a glittering rock. 
His spear is a blasted pine. His shield the rising moon! He sat on the shore, 
like a cloud of mist on the silent hill!’” etc. 

“That,” said the Oxford professor, “is the true style of Homer; but what 
pleases me still more is that I find in it the sublime eloquence of the 


Hebrews. I could fancy myself to be reading passages such as these from 
those fine canticles: 

“<Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 
Then the earth shook and trembled; the foundation also of the hills moved 
and were shaken because he was wroth. The Lord also thundered in the 
heavens; and the Highest gave His voice hailstones and coals of fire. In 
them hath He set a tabernacle for the sun. Which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber. 

“Break their teeth in their mouth, O God; break the great teeth of the 
young lions, O Lord. Let them pass away as waters that run continually; 
when he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, let them be as cut in pieces. 
As a snail which melteth, let every one of them pass away, like the untimely 
birth of a woman, that they may not see the sun. Before your pots can feel 
the thorns, he shall take them away as in a whirlwind, both living, and in his 
wrath. 

““They return at evening; they make a noise like a dog. But Thou, O 
Lord, shalt laugh at them; Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 
Consume them in wrath; consume them that they may not be. 

““The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan, a high hill as the hill of 
Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills? The Lord said I will bring again from 
Bashan, I will bring up my people again from the depths of the sea; that thy 
feet may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue of thy 
dogs in the same. 

““Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it. OQ my God, make them like a 
wheel; as the stubble before the wind. As the fire burneth the wood, and as 
the flame setteth the mountains on fire; so persecute them with Thy tempest 
and make them afraid with Thy storm. 

“He shall judge among the heathen; he shall fill the places with dead 
bodies; He shall wound the heads over many countries. Happy shall he be 
that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones,’” etc. 

The Florentine, having listened with great attention to the verses of the 
canticles recited by the doctor, as well as to the first lines of Fingal 
bellowed forth by the Scotchman, confessed that he was not greatly moved 
by all these Eastern figures, and that he liked the noble simplicity of Virgil’s 
style much better. 


At these words the Scotchman turned pale with wrath, the Oxonian 
shrugged his shoulders with pity, but Lord Chesterfield encouraged the 
Florentine by a smile of approbation. 

The Florentine, becoming warm and finding himself supported, said to 
them: “Gentlemen, nothing is more easy than to do violence to nature; 
nothing more difficult than to imitate her. I know something of those whom 
we in Italy call improvisatori; and I could speak in this oriental style for 
eight hours together without the least effort, for it requires none to be 
bombastic in negligent verse, overloaded with epithets almost continually 
repeated, to heap combat upon combat, and to describe chimeras.” 

“What!” said the professor, “you make an epic poem impromptu!” “Not a 
rational epic poem in correct verse, like Virgil,” replied the Italian, “but a 
poem in which I would abandon myself to the current of my ideas, and not 
take the trouble to arrange them.” 

“IT defy you to do it,” said the Scotchman and the Oxford graduate at 
once. “Well,” returned the Florentine, “give me a_ subject.” Lord 
Chesterfield gave him as a subject the Black Prince, the conqueror of 
Poictiers, granting peace after the victory. 

The Italian collected himself and thus began: 

“Muse of Albion, genius that presidest over heroes, come sing with me 
— not the idle rage of men implacable alike to friends and foes — not the 
deeds of heroes whom the gods have favored in turn, without any reason for 
so favoring them — not the siege of a town which is not taken — not the 
extravagant exploits of the fabulous Fingal, but the real victories of a hero 
modest as brave, who led kings captive and respected his vanquished 
enemies. 

“George, the Mars of England, had descended from on high on that 
immortal charger before which the proudest coursers of Limousin flee as 
the bleating sheep and the tender lambs crowd into the fold at the sight of a 
terrible wolf issuing from the forest with fiery eyes, with hair erect and 
foaming mouth, threatening the flock and the shepherd with the fury of his 
murderous jaws. 

“Martin, the famed protector of them who dwell in fruitful Touraine, 
Genevieve, the mild divinity of them who drink the waters of the Seine and 
the Marne, Denis, who bore his head under his arm in the sight of man and 
of immortals, trembled as they saw George proudly traversing the vast 
fields of air. On his head was a golden helmet, glittering with diamonds that 


once paved the squares of the heavenly Jerusalem, when it appeared to 
mortals during forty diurnal revolutions of the great luminary and his 
inconstant sister, who with her mild radiance enlightens the darkness of 
night. 

“In his hand is the terrible and sacred lance with which, in the first days 
of the world, the demi-god Michael, who executes the vengeance of the 
Most High, overthrew the eternal enemy of the world and the Creator. The 
most beautiful of the plumage of the angels that stand about the throne, 
plucked from their immortal backs, waved over his casque; and around it 
hovered Terror, destroying War, unpitying Revenge, and Death, the 
terminator of man’s calamities. He came like a comet in its rapid course, 
darting through the orbits of the wondering planets, and leaving far behind 
its rays, pale and terrible, announcing to weak mortals the fall of kings and 
nations. 

“He alighted on the banks of the Charente, and the sound of his immortal 
arms was echoed from the spheres of Jupiter and Saturn. Two strides 
brought him to the spot where the son of the magnanimous Edward waited 
for the son of the intrepid de Valois,” etc. 

The Florentine continued in this strain for more than a quarter of an hour. 
The words fell from his lips, as Homer says, more thickly and abundantly 
than the snows descend in winter; but his words were not cold; they were 
rather like the rapid sparks escaping from the furnace when the Cyclops 
forge the bolts of Jove on resounding anvil. 

His two antagonists were at last obliged to silence him, by 
acknowledging that it was easier than they had thought it was, to string 
together gigantic images, and call in the aid of heaven, earth and hell; but 
they maintained that to unite the tender and moving with the sublime was 
the perfection of the art. 

“For example,” said the Oxonian, “can anything be more moral, and at 
the same time more voluptuous, than to see Jupiter reposing with his wife 
on Mount Ida?” 

His lordship then spoke: “Gentlemen,” said he, “I ask your pardon for 
meddling in the dispute. Perhaps to the Greeks there was something very 
interesting in a god’s lying with his wife upon a mountain; for my own part, 
I see nothing in it refined or attractive. I will agree with you that the 
handkerchief, which commentators and imitators have been pleased to call 
the girdle of Venus, is a charming figure; but I never understood that it was 


a soporific, nor how Juno could receive the caresses of the master of the 
gods for the purpose of putting him to sleep. A queer god, truly, to fall 
asleep so soon! I can swear that, when I was young, I was not so drowsy. It 
may, for aught I know, be noble, pleasing, interesting, witty, and decorous 
to make Juno say to Jupiter, ‘If you are determined to embrace me, let us go 
to your apartment in heaven, which is the work of Vulcan, and the door of 
which closes so well that none of the gods can enter.” 

“T am equally at a loss to understand how the god of sleep, whom Juno 
prays to close the eyes of Jupiter, can be so brisk a divinity. He arrives in a 
moment from the isles of Lemnos and Imbros; there is something fine in 
coming from two islands at once. He then mounts a pine and, is instantly 
among the Greek ships; he seeks Neptune, finds him, conjures him to give 
the victory to the Greeks, and returns with a rapid flight to Lemnos. I know 
of nothing so nimble as this god of sleep. 

“In short, if in an epic poem there must be amorous matters, I own that I 
incomparably prefer the assignations of Alcina with Rogero, and of Armida 
with Rinaldo. Come, my dear Florentine, read me those two admirable 
cantos of Ariosto and Tasso.” 

The Florentine readily obeyed, and his lordship was enchanted; during 
which time the Scotchman reperused Fingal, the Oxford professor reperused 
Homer; and every one was content. It was at last agreed that happy is he 
who is sensible to the merits of the ancients and the moderns, appreciates 
their beauties, knows their faults and pardons them. 


ANECDOTES. 


If Suetonius could be confronted with the valets-de-chambre of the twelve 
Cesars, think you that they would in every instance corroborate his 
testimony? And in case of dispute, who would not back the valets-de- 
chambre against the historian? 

In our own times, how many books are founded on nothing more than 
the talk of the town? — just as the science of physics was founded on 
chimeras which have been repeated from age to age to the present time. 
Those who take the trouble of noting down at night what they have heard in 
the day, should, like St. Augustine, write a book of retractions at the end of 
the year. 

Some one related to the grand-audiencier |’Etoile that Henry IV., 
hunting near Créteil, went alone into an inn where some Parisian lawyers 
were dining in an upper room. The king, without making himself known, 
sent the hostess to ask them if they would admit him at their table or sell 
him a part of their dinner. They sent him for answer that they had private 
business to talk of and had but a short dinner; they therefore begged that the 
stranger would excuse them. 

Henry called his guards and had the guests outrageously beaten, to teach 
them, says de l’Etoile, to show more courtesy to gentlemen. Some authors 
of the present day, who have taken upon them to write the life of Henry IV., 
copy this anecdote from de l’Etoile without examination, and, which is 
worse, fail not to praise it as a fine action in Henry. The thing is, however, 
neither true nor likely; and were it true, Henry would have been guilty of an 
act at once the most ridiculous, the most cowardly, the most tyrannical, and 
the most imprudent. 

First, it is not likely that, in 1502, Henry IV., whose physiognomy was so 
remarkable, and who showed himself to everybody with so much affability, 
was unknown at Créteil near Paris. Secondly, de l’Etoile, far from verifying 
his impertinent story, says he had it from a man who had it from M. de 
Vitri; so that it is nothing more than an idle rumor. Thirdly, it would have 
been cowardly and hateful to inflict a shameful punishment on citizens 
assembled together on business, who certainly committed no crime in 
refusing to share their dinner with a stranger (and, it must be admitted, with 
an indiscreet one) who could easily find something to eat in the same house. 


Fourthly, this action, so tyrannical, so unworthy not only of a king but of a 
man, so liable to punishment by the laws of every country, would have been 
as imprudent as ridiculous and criminal; it would have drawn upon Henry 
IV. the execrations of the whole commonalty of Paris, whose good opinion 
was then of so much importance to him. 

History, then, should not have been disfigured by so stupid a story, nor 
should the character of Henry IV. have been dishonored by so impertinent 
an anecdote. 

In a book entitled “Anecdotes Littéraires”, printed by Durand in 1752, 
avec privilége, there appears the following passage (vol. iii, page 183): 
“The Amours of Louis XIV., having been dramatized in England, that 
prince wished to have those of King William performed in France. The 
Abbe Brueys was directed by M. de Torcy to compose the piece; but though 
applauded, it was never played, for the subject of it died in the meantime.” 

There are almost as many absurd lies as there are words in these few 
lines. The Amours of Louis XIV. were never played on the London stage. 
Louis XIV. never lowered himself so far as to order a farce to be written on 
the amours of King William. King William never had a mistress; no one 
accused him of weakness of that sort. The Marquis de Torcy never spoke to 
the Abbé Brueys; he was incapable of making to the abbé, or any one else, 
so indiscreet and childish a proposal. The Abbé Brueys never wrote the 
piece in question. So much for the faith to be placed in anecdotes. 

The same book says that “Louis XIV. was so much pleased with the 
opera of Isis that he ordered a decree to be passed in council by which men 
of rank were permitted to sing at the opera, and receive a salary for so 
doing, without demeaning themselves. This decree was registered in the 
Parliament of Paris.” 

No such declaration was ever registered in the Parliament of Paris. It is 
true that Lulli obtained in 1672, long before the opera of Isis was 
performed, letters permitting him to establish his opera, in which letters he 
got it inserted that “ladies and gentlemen might sing in this theatre without 
degradation.” But no declaration was ever registered. 

Of all the anas, that which deserves to stand foremost in the ranks of 
printed falsehood is the Segraisiana: It was compiled by the amanuensis of 
Segrais, one of his domestics, and was printed long after the master’s death. 
The Menagiana, revised by La Monnoye, is the only one that contains 
anything instructive. Nothing is more common than to find in our new 


miscellanies old bons mots attributed to our contemporaries, or inscriptions 
and epigrams written on certain princes, applied to others. 

We are told in the “Histoire Philosophique et Politique du Commerce 
dans les deux Indes” (the Philosophical and Political History of the 
Commerce of the two Indies), that the Dutch, having driven the Portuguese 
from Malacca, the Dutch captain asked the Portuguese commander when he 
should return; to which he replied: “When your sins are greater than ours.” 
This answer had before been attributed to an Englishman in the time of 
Charles VII. of France, and before them to a Saracen emir in Sicily; after 
all, it is the answer rather of a Capuchin than of a politician; it was not 
because the French were greater sinners than the English that the latter 
deprived them of Canada. 

The author of this same history relates, in a serious manner, a little story 
invented by Steele, and inserted in the Spectator; and would make it pass 
for one of the real causes of war between the English and the savages. The 
tale which Steele opposes to the much pleasanter story of the widow of 
Ephesus, is as follows and is designed to prove that men are not more 
constant than women; but in Petronius the Ephesian matron exhibits only an 
amusing and pardonable weakness; while the merchant Inkle, in the 
Spectator, is guilty of the most frightful ingratitude: “This young traveller 
Inkle is on the point of being taken by the Caribbees on the continent of 
America, without it being said at what place or on what occasion. Yarico, a 
pretty Caribbee, saves his life, and at length flies with him to Barbadoes. As 
soon as they arrive, Inkle goes and sells his benefactress in the slave 
market. ‘Ungrateful and barbarous man!’ says Yarico, ‘wilt thou sell me, 
when I am with child by thee?’ ‘With child!’ replied the English merchant, 
‘so much the better; I shall get more for thee!’” And this is given us as a 
true story and as the origin of a long war. 

The speech of a woman of Boston to her judges, who condemned her to 
the house of correction for the fifth time for having brought to bed a fifth 
child, was a pleasantry of the illustrious Franklin; yet it is related in the 
Same work as an authentic occurrence. How many tales have embellished 
and disfigured every history? 

An author, who has thought more correctly than he has quoted, asserts 
that the following epitaph was made for Cromwell: 


Ci-git le destructeur d’un pouvoir légitime, 
Jusqu’ a son dernier jour favorisé des cieux, 
Dont les vertus méritaient mieux 

Que le sceptre acquis par un crime. 


Par quel destin faut-il, par quel étrange loi 

Qu’ a tous ceux qui sont nés pour porter la couronne 
Ce soil |’?Usurpateur qui donne 

L’exemple des vertus que doit avoir un Roi? 


Here lies the man who trod on rightful power, 
Favored by heaven to his latest hour; 

Whose virtues merited a nobler fate 

Than that of ruling criminally great. 


What wondrous destiny can so ordain, 
That among all whose fortune is to reign, 
The usurper only to his sceptre brings 
The virtues vainly sought in lawful kings. 


These verses were never made for Cromwell, but for King William. 
They are not an epitaph, but were written under a portrait of that monarch. 
Instead of Ci-git (Here lies) it was: 


Tel fut le destructeur d’un pouvoir légitime. 
Such was the man who trod on rightful power. 


No one in France was ever so stupid as to say that Cromwell had ever set 
an example of virtue. It is granted that he had valor and genius; but the title 
of virtuous was not his due. A thousand stories — a thousand facetice — 
have been travelling about the world for the last thirty centuries. Our books 
are stuffed with maxims which come forth as new, but are to be found in 
Plutarch, in Athenzus, in Seneca, in Plautus, in all the ancients. 

These are only mistakes, as innocent as they are common; but wilful 
falsehoods — historical lies which attack the glory of princes and the 
reputation of private individuals — are serious offences. Of all the books 
that are swelled with false anecdotes, that in which the most absurd and 
impudent lies are crowded together, is the pretended “Mémoires de 


Madame de Maintenon”. The foundation of it was true: the author had 
several of that lady’s letters, which had been communicated to him by a 
person of consequence at St. Cyr; but this small quantity of truth is lost in a 
romance of seven volumes. 

In this work the author shows us Louis XIV. supplanted by one of his 
valets-de-chambre. It supposes letters from Mdlle. Mancini (afterwards 
Madame Colonne) to Louis XIV., in one of which he makes this niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin say to the king: “You obey a priest — you are unworthy 
of me if you submit to serve another. I love you as I love the light of 
heaven, but I love your glory still better.” Most certainly the author had not 
the original of this letter. 





Louis at Mdlle de la 


Valliére’s feet. 


“Malle. de la Valliére,” he says, in another place, “had thrown herself on a 
sofa in a light dishabille, her thoughts employed on her lover. Often did the 
dawn of day find her still seated in a chair, her arm resting on a table, her 
eye fixed, her soul constantly attached to the same object, in the ecstasy of 
love. The king alone occupied her mind; perhaps at that moment she was 
inwardly complaining of the vigilance of the spies of Henriette, or the 
severity of the queen-mother. A slight noise aroused her from her reverie — 
she shrunk back with surprise and dread; Louis was at her feet — she would 
have fled — he stopped her; she threatened — he pacified; she wept — he 
wiped away her tears.” Such a description would not now be tolerated in 
one of our most insipid novels. 

Du Haillan asserts, in one of his small works, that Charles VIII. was not 
the son of Louis XI. This would account for Louis having neglected his 


education and always keeping him at a distance. Charles VIII. did not 
resemble Louis XI. either in body or in mind; but dissimilarity between 
fathers and their children is still less a proof of illegitimacy than 
resemblance is a proof of the contrary. That Louis XI. hated Charles VIII. 
brings us to no conclusion; so bad a son might well be a bad father. Though 
ten Du Haillans should tell me that Charles VIII. sprung from some other 
than Louis XI., I should not believe him implicitly. I think a prudent reader 
should pronounce as the judges do — Pater est is quern nuptie 
demonstrant. 

Did Charles V. intrigue with his sister Margaret, who governed the Low 
Countries? Was it by her that he had Don John of Austria, the intrepid 
brother of the prudent Philip II.? We have no more proof of this than we 
have of the secrets of Charlemagne’s bed, who is said to have made free 
with all his daughters. If the Holy Scriptures did not assure me that Lot’s 
daughters had children by their own father, and Tamar by her father-in-law, 
I should hesitate to accuse them of it; one cannot be too discreet. 

It has been written that the Duchess de Montpensier bestowed her favors 
on the monk Jacques Clement, in order to encourage him to assassinate his 
sovereign. It would have been more politic to have promised them than to 
have given them. But a fanatical or parricide priest is not incited in this 
way; heaven is held out to him, and not a woman. His Prior Bourgoing had 
much greater power in determining him to any act than the greatest beauty 
upon earth. When he killed the king he had in his pocket no love-letters, but 
the stories of Judith and Ehud, quite dog-eared and worn out with thumbing. 

Jean Chatel and Ravaillac had no accomplices; their crime was that of 
the age; their only accomplice was the cry of religion. It has been 
repeatedly asserted that Ravaillac had taken a journey to Naples and that the 
Jesuit Alagona had, in Naples, predicted the death of the king. The Jesuits 
never were prophets; had they been so, they would have foretold their own 
destination; but, on the contrary, they, poor men, always positively declared 
that they should endure to the end of time. We should never be too sure of 
anything. 

It is in vain that the Jesuit Daniel tells me, in his very dry and very 
defective “History of France,” that Henry IV. was a Catholic long before his 
abjuration. I will rather believe Henry IV. himself than the Jesuit Daniel. 
His letter to La Belle Gabrielle: “C’est demain que je fais le saut périlleux” 
(To-morrow I take the fatal leap) proves, at least, that something different 


from Catholicism was still in his heart. Had his great soul been long 
penetrated by the efficacy of grace, he would perhaps have said to his 
mistress: “These bishops edify me;” but he says: “Ces gens-la m’ennuient. ” 
(These people weary me.) Are these the words of a great catechumen? 

This great man’s letters to Corisande d’Andouin, Countess of Grammont, 
are not a matter of doubt; they still exist in the originals. The author of the 
“Essai sur les Meurs et l’Esprit des Nations” (Essay on the Manners and 
Spirit of Nations) gives several of these interesting letters, in which there 
are the following curious passages: “Tous ces empoisonneurs sont tous 
Papistes. J’ai découvert un tueur pour moi. Les précheurs Romains 
préchent tout-haut qu’il n’y a plus qu’une mort a voir; ils admonestent tout 
bon Catholique de prendre exemple. — Et vous étes de cette religion! Si je 
n’étais Huguenot, je me ferais Turc.” [These poisoners are all Papists. I 
have discovered an executioner for myself. The Roman preachers exclaim 
aloud that there is only one more death to be looked for; they admonish all 
good Catholics to profit by the example (of the poisoning of the prince of 
Condé). — And you are of this religion! If I were not a Huguenot, I would 
turn Turk.] It is difficult, after seeing these testimonials in Henry IV.’s own 
hand, to become firmly persuaded that he was a Catholic in his heart. 

Another modern historian accuses the duke of Lerma of the murder of 
Henry IV. “This,” says he, “is the best established opinion.” This opinion is 
evidently the worst established. It has never been heard of in Spain; and in 
France, the continuator of de Thou is the only one who has given any credit 
to these vague and ridiculous suspicions. If the duke of Lerma, prime 
minister, employed Ravaillac, he paid him very ill; for when the unfortunate 
man was seized, he was almost without money. If the duke of Lerma either 
prompted him or caused him to be prompted to the commission of the act, 
by the promise of a reward proportioned to the attempt, Ravaillac would 
assuredly have named both him and his emissaries, if only to revenge 
himself. He named the Jesuit d’Aubigny, to whom he had only shown a 
knife — why, then, should he spare the duke of Lerma? It is very strange 
obstinacy not to believe what Ravaillac himself declared when put to the 
torture. Is a great Spanish family to be insulted without the least shadow of 
proof? 

Et voila justement comme on écrit l’histoire. (Yet this is how history is 
written.) The Spanish nation is not accustomed to resort to shameful crimes; 
and the Spanish grandees have always possessed a generous pride which 


has prevented them from acting so basely. If Philip II. set a price on the 
head of the prince of Orange, he had, at least, the pretext of punishing a 
rebellious subject, as the Parliament of Paris had when they set fifty 
thousand crowns on the head of Admiral Coligni, and afterwards on that of 
Cardinal Mazarin. These political proscriptions partook of the horror of the 
civil wars; but how can it be supposed that the duke of Lerma had secret 
communications with a poor wretch like Ravaillac? 

The same author says that Marshal D’Ancre and his wife were struck, as 
it were, by a thunderbolt. The truth is, that the one was struck by pistol- 
balls, and the other bummed as a witch. An assassination and a sentence of 
death passed on the wife of a marshal of France, an attendant on the queen, 
as a reputed sorceress, do very little honor either to the chivalry or to the 
jurisprudence of that day. But I know not why the historian makes use of 
these words; “If these two wretches were not accomplices in the king’s 
death, they at least deserved the most rigorous chastisement; it is certain 
that, even during the king’s life, Concini and his wife had connections with 
Spain in opposition to the king’s designs.” 

This is not at all certain, nor is it even likely. They were Florentines. The 
grand duke of Florence was the first to acknowledge Henry IV., and feared 
nothing so much as the power of Spain in Italy. Concini and his wife had no 
influence in the time of Henry IV. If they intrigued with the court of Madrid 
it could only be through the queen, who must, therefore, have betrayed her 
husband. Besides, let it once more be observed that we are not at liberty to 
bring forward such accusations without proofs. What! shall a writer 
pronounce a defamation from his garret, which the most enlightened judges 
in the kingdom would tremble to hear in a court of justice? Why are a 
marshal of France and his wife, one of the queen’s attendants, to be called 
two wretches? Does Marshal d’Ancre, who raised an army against the 
rebels at his own expense, merit an epithet suitable only to Ravaillac or 
Cartouche — to public robbers, or public calumniators? 

It is but too true that one fanatic is sufficient for the commission of a 
parricide, without any accomplice. Damiens had none; he repeated four 
times, in the course of his interrogatory, that he committed his crime solely 
through a principle of religion. Having been in the way of knowing the 
convulsionaries, I may say that I have seen twenty of them capable of any 
act equally horrid, so excessive has been their infatuation. Religion, ill- 
understood, is a fever which the smallest occurrence raises to frenzy. It is 


the property of fanaticism to heat the imagination. When a few sparks from 
the lire that keeps their superstitious heads a-boiling, fall on some violent 
and wicked spirit — when some ignorant and furious man thinks he is 
imitating Phineas, Ehud, Judith, and other such personages, he has more 
accomplices than he is aware of. Many incite to murder without knowing it. 
Some persons drop a few indiscreet and violent words; a servant repeats 
them, with additions and embellishments; a Chatel, a Ravaillac, or a 
Damiens listens to them, while they who pronounced them little think what 
mischief they have done; they are involuntary accomplices, without there 
having been either plot or instigation. In short, he knows little of the human 
mind who does not know that fanaticism renders the populace capable of 
anything. 


The author of the “Siécle de Louis XIV” (“Age of Louis the Fourteenth”) 
is the first who has spoken of the Man in the Iron Mask in any authentic 
history. He was well acquainted with this circumstance, which is the 
astonishment of the present age, and will be that of posterity, but which is 
only too true. He had been deceived respecting the time of the death of this 
unknown and singularly unfortunate person, who was interred at the church 
of St. Paul March 3, 1703, and not in 1704. 

He was first confined at Pignerol, before he was sent to the Isles of Ste. 
Marguerite, and afterwards to the Bastille, always under the care of the 
Same man, that St. Marc, who saw him die. Father Griffet, a Jesuit, has 
communicated to the public the journal of the Bastille, which certifies the 
dates. He had no difficulty in obtaining this journal, since he exercised the 
delicate office of confessor to the prisoners confined in the Bastille. 

The Man in the Iron Mask is an enigma which each one attempts to 
solve. Some have said that he was the duke of Beaufort, but the duke of 
Beaufort was killed by the Turks in the defence of Candia, in 1669, and the 
Man in the Iron Mask was at Pignerol in 1672. Besides, how should the 
duke of Beaufort have been arrested in the midst of his army? How could he 
have been transferred to France without some one’s knowing something 
about it? and why should he have been imprisoned? and why masked? 

Others have imagined that he was Count Vermandois, natural son to 
Louis XIV., who, it is well known, died of smallpox when with the army, in 
1683, and was buried in the town of Arras. 


It has since been supposed that the duke of Monmouth, who was publicly 
beheaded by order of King James, in 1685, was the Man in the Iron Mask. 
But either the duke must have come to life again, and afterwards changed 
the order of time, putting the year 1662 for the year 1685, or King James, 
who never pardoned any one, and therefore merited all his misfortunes, 
must have pardoned the duke of Monmouth, and put to death in his stead 
some one who perfectly resembled him. In the latter case, a person must 
have been found kind enough to have his head publicly cut off to save the 
duke of Monmouth. All England must have been deceived in the person; 
then King James must have begged of Louis XIV. that he would be so good 
as to become his jailer. Louis XIV., having granted King James this small 
favor, could not have refused to show the same regard for King William and 
Queen Anne, with whom he was at war; but would have been careful to 
maintain the dignity of jailer — with which King James had honored him 
— to the end of the chapter. 

All these illusions being dissipated, it remains to be known who this 
constantly-masked prisoner was, at what age he died, and under what name 
he was buried. It is clear that, if he was not permitted to walk in the court of 
the Bastille, nor to see his physician — except in a mask — it was for fear 
that some very striking resemblance would be discovered in his features. He 
was permitted to show his tongue, but never his face. As for his age, he 
himself told the apothecary of the Bastille, a little before his death, that he 
believed he was about sixty. The apothecary’s son-in-law, Marsolam, 
surgeon to Marshal de Richelieu, and afterwards to the duke of Orleans the 
regent, has repeated this to me several times. To conclude: Why was an 
Italian name given to him? He was always called Marchiali The writer of 
this article, perhaps, knows more on the subject than Father Griffet, though 
he will not say more. 

It is true that Nicholas Fouquet, superintendent of the finances, had many 
friends in his disgrace, and that they persevered even until judgment was 
passed on him. It is true that the chancellor, who presided at that judgment, 
treated the illustrious captive with too much rigor. But it was not Michel 
Letellier, as stated in some editions of the “Siécle de Louis XIV.”, it was 
Pierre Seguier. This inadvertency of having placed one for the other is a 
fault which must be corrected. 

It is very remarkable that no one knows where this celebrated minister 
died. Not that it is of any importance to know it, for his death not having led 


to any event whatever, is like all other indifferent occurrences; but this 
serves to prove how completely he was forgotten towards the close of life, 
how worthless that worldly consideration is which is so anxiously sought 
for, and how happy they are who have no higher ambition than to live and 
die unknown. This knowledge is far more useful than that of dates. 


Father Griffet does his utmost to persuade us that Cardinal Richelieu 
wrote a bad book. Well, many statesmen have done the same. But it is very 
fine to see him strive so hard to prove that, according to Cardinal Richelieu, 
“our allies, the Spaniards,’ so happily governed by a Bourbon, “are 
tributary to hell, and make the Indies tributary to hell!” Cardinal Richelieu’s 
“Political Testament” is not that of a polite man. He alleges: 

That France had more good ports on the Mediterranean than the whole 
Spanish monarchy (this is an exaggeration); that to keep up an army of fifty 
thousand men it is best to raise a hundred thousand (this throws money 
away); that when a new tax is imposed the pay of the soldiers is increased 
(which has never been done either in France or elsewhere); that the 
parliaments and other superior courts should be made to pay the taille (an 
infallible means of gaining their hearts and making the magistracy 
respectable); that the noblesse should be forced to serve and to enroll 
themselves in the cavalry (the better to preserve their privileges); that 
Genoa was the richest city in Italy (which I wish it were); that we must be 
very chaste (the testator might add — like certain preachers— “Do what I 
say, not what I do”); that an abbey should be given to the holy chapel at 
Paris (a thing of great importance at the crisis in which your friend stood); 
that Pope Benedict XI. gave a great deal of trouble to the cordeliers, who 
were piqued on the subject of poverty (that is to say, the revenues of the 
order of St Francis); that they were exasperated against him to such a 
degree that they made war upon him by their writings (more important still 
and more learned! — especially when John XXII. is taken for Benedict XI. 
and when in a “Political Testament” nothing is said of the manner in which 
the war against Spain and the empire was to be conducted, nor of the means 
of making peace, nor of present dangers, nor of resources, nor of alliances, 
nor of the generals and ministers who were to be employed, nor even of the 
dauphin, whose education was of so much importance to the State, nor, in 
short, of any one object of the ministry). 


I consent with all my heart, since it must be so, that Cardinal Richelieu’s 
memory shall be reproached with this unfortunate work, full of 
anachronisms, ignorance, ridiculous calculations, and acknowledged 
falsities. Let people strive as hard as they please to persuade themselves that 
the greatest minister was the most ignorant and tedious, as well as the most 
extravagant of writers; it may afford some gratification to those who detest 
his tyranny. It is also a fact worth preserving in the history of the human 
mind that this despicable work was praised for more than thirty years, while 
it was believed to be that great minister’s, and quite as true that the 
pretended “Testament” made no noise in the world until thirty years after 
the Cardinal’s death; that it was not printed until forty-two years after that 
event; that the original, signed by him, has never been seen; that the book is 
very bad; and that it scarcely deserves to be mentioned. 

Did Count de Moret, son of Henry IV., who was wounded in the little 
skirmish at Castelnaudari, live until the year 1693 under the name of the 
hermit Jean Baptiste? What proof have we that this hermit was the son of 
Henry IV.? None. 

Did Jeanne d’Albret de Navarre, mother of Henry IV., after the death of 
Antoine, marry a gentleman named Guyon, who was killed in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew? Had she a son by him, who preached at Bordeaux? 
These facts are detailed at great length in the “Remarks on Bayle’s Answers 
to the Questions of a Provincial,” folio, page 689. Was Margaret of Valois, 
wife to Henry IV., brought to bed of two children secretly after her 
marriage? 

We might fill volumes with inquiries like these. But how much pains 
should we be taking to discover things of no use to mankind! Let us rather 
seek cures for the scrofula, the gout, the stone, the gravel, and a thousand 
other chronic or acute diseases. Let us seek remedies for the distempers of 
the mind, no less terrible and no less mortal. Let us labor to bring the arts to 
perfection, and to lessen the miseries of the human race; and let us not 
waste our time over the anas, the anecdotes, and curious stories of our day, 
the collections of pretended bons mots, etc. 

I read in a book lately published that Louis XIV. exempted all new- 
married men from the taille for five years. I have not found this fact in any 
collection of edicts, nor in any memoir of that time. I read in the same book 
that the king of Prussia has fifty livres given to every girl with child. There 
is, in truth, no better way of laying out money, nor of encouraging 


propagation, but I do not believe that this royal munificence is true; at least 
I have never witnessed it. 

An anecdote of greater antiquity has just fallen under my eye, and 
appears to me to be a very strange one. It is said in a chronological history 
of Italy that the great Arian, Theodoric — he who is represented to have 
been so wise — had amongst his ministers a Catholic, for whom he had a 
great liking, and who proved worthy of all his confidence. This minister 
thought he should rise still higher in his master’s favor by embracing 
Arianism; but Theodoric had him immediately beheaded, saying: “If a man 
is not faithful to God, how can he be faithful to me, who am but a man?” 
The compiler remarks that “this trait does great honor to Theodoric’s 
manner of thinking with respect to religion.” 

I pique myself on thinking, in matters of religion, better than Ostrogoth, 
Theodoric, the assassin of Symmachus, and Boétius, because I am a good 
Catholic, and he was an Arian. But I declare this king worthy of being 
confined as a madman if he were so atrociously besotted. What! he 
immediately cut off his minister’s head because that minister had at last 
come over to his own way of thinking. How was a worshipper of God, who 
passed from the opinion of Athanasius to that of Arius and Eusebius, 
unfaithful to God? He was at most unfaithful only to Athanasius and his 
party, at a time when the world was divided between the Athanasians and 
the Eusebians; but Theodoric could not regard him as a man unfaithful to 
God, because he had rejected the term consubstantial, after admitting it at 
first. To cut off his favorite’s head for such a reason could certainly be the 
act of none but the wickedest fool and most barbarous blockhead that ever 
existed. What would you say of Louis XIV. if he had beheaded the duke de 
la Force because the duke de la Force had quitted Calvinism for the religion 
of Louis XIV.? 

I have just opened a history of Holland, in which I find that, in 1672, 
Marshal de Luxembourg harangued his troops in the following manner: 
“Go, my children, plunder, rob, kill, ravish; and if there be anything more 
abominable fail not to do it, that I may find I have not been mistaken in 
selecting you as the bravest of men.” This is certainly a very pretty 
harangue. It is as true as those given us by Livy, but it is not in his style. To 
complete the dishonor of typography, this fine piece is inserted in several 
new dictionaries, which are no other than impostures in alphabetical order. 


It is a trifling error in the “Abrégé Chronologique de I’Histoire de 
France” (“Chronological Abridgment of the History of France”) to suppose 
that Louis XIV., after the Peace of Utrecht, for which he was indebted to the 
English, after nine years of misfortune, and after the many great victories 
which the English had gained, said to the English ambassador: “I have 
always been master at home, and sometimes abroad; do not remind me of 
it.” This speech would have been very ill-timed, very false as it regarded the 
English, and would have exposed the king to a most galling reply. 

The author himself confessed to me that the Marquis de Torcy, who was 
present at all the earl of Stair’s audiences, had always given the lie to this 
anecdote. It is assuredly neither true nor likely, and has remained in the later 
editions of this book only because it was put in the first. This error, 
however, does not at all disparage this very useful work, in which all the 
great events, arranged in the most convenient order, are perfectly 
authenticated. 

All these little tales, designed to embellish history, do but dishonor it, 
and unfortunately almost all ancient histories are little else than tales. 
Malebranche was right when, speaking on this subject, he said: “I think no 
more of history than I do of the news of my parish.” 


In 1723, Father Fouquet, a Jesuit, returned to France from China, where 
he had passed twenty-five years. Religious disputes had embroiled him with 
his brethren. He had carried with him to China a gospel different from 
theirs, and now brought back to France memorials against them. Two 
Chinese literati made the voyage with him; one of them died on the way, the 
other came with Father Fouquet to Paris. The Jesuit was to take the Chinese 
to Rome secretly, as a witness of the conduct of the good fathers in China, 
and in the meantime Fouquet and his companion lodged at the house of the 
Professed, Rue St. Antoine. 

The reverend fathers received advice of their reverend brother’s 
intentions. Fouquet was no less quickly informed of the designs of the 
reverend fathers. He lost not a moment, but set off the same night for Rome. 
The reverend fathers had interest enough to get him pursued, but the 
Chinese only was taken. This poor fellow did not understand a word of 
French. The good fathers went to Cardinal Dubois, who at that time needed 
their support, and told him that they had among them a young man who had 
gone mad, and whom it was necessary to confine. The cardinal immediately 


granted a lettre de cachet, than which there is sometimes nothing which a 
minister is more ready to grant. The lieutenant of police went to take this 
madman, who was pointed out to him. He found a man making reverences 
in a way different from the French, speaking in a singing tone, and looking 
quite astonished. He expressed great pity for his derangement, ordered his 
hands to be tied behind him, and sent him to Charenton, where, like the 
Abbé Desfontaines, he was flogged twice a week. The Chinese did not at all 
understand this method of receiving strangers. He had passed only two or 
three days in Paris, and had found the manners of the French very odd. He 
had lived two years on bread and water, amongst madmen and keepers, and 
believed that the French nation consisted of these two species, the one part 
dancing while the other flogged them. 

At length, when two years had elapsed, the ministry changed and a new 
lieutenant of police was appointed. This magistrate commenced his 
administration by visiting the prisons. He also saw the lunatics at 
Charenton. After conversing with them he asked if there were no other 
persons for him to see. He was told that there was one more unfortunate 
man, but that he spoke a language which nobody understood. A Jesuit, who 
accompanied the magistrate, said it was the peculiarity of this man’s 
madness that he never gave an answer in French; nothing would be gotten 
from him, and he thought it would be better not to take the trouble of calling 
him. The minister insisted. The unfortunate man was brought, and threw 
himself at his feet. The lieutenant sent for the king’s interpreters, who spoke 
to him in Spanish, Latin, Greek, and English, but he constantly said Kanton, 
Kanton, and nothing else. The Jesuit assured them he was possessed. The 
magistrate, having at some time heard it said that there was a province in 
China called Kanton, thought this man might perhaps have come from 
thence. An interpreter to the foreign missions was sent for, who could 
murder Chinese. All was discovered. The magistrate knew not what to do, 
nor the Jesuit what to say. The Duke de Bourbon was then prime minister. 
The circumstance having been related to him, he ordered money and clothes 
to be given to the Chinese, and sent him back to his own country, whence it 
is not thought that many literati will come and see us in the future. It would 
have been more politic to have kept this man and treated him well, than to 
have sent him to give his countrymen the very worst opinion of the French. 


About thirty years ago the French Jesuits sent secret missionaries to 
China, who enticed a child from his parents in Canton, and brought him to 
Paris, where they educated him in their convent of La Rue St. Antoine. This 
boy became a Jesuit at the age of fifteen, after which he remained ten years 
in France. He knows both French and Chinese perfectly, and is very 
learned. M. Bertin, comptroller-general, and afterwards secretary of state, 
sent him back to China in 1763, after the abolition of the Jesuits. He calls 
himself Ko, and signs himself Ko, Jesuit. 

In 1772 there were fourteen Jesuits in Pekin, amongst whom was Brother 
Ko, who still lives in their house. The Emperor Kien-Long has kept these 
monks of Europe about him in the positions of painters, engravers, watch- 
makers, and mechanics, with an express prohibition from ever disputing on 
religion, or causing the least trouble in the empire. 

The Jesuit Ko has sent manuscripts of his own composition from Pekin 
to Paris entitled: “Memoirs Relative to the History, Arts and Sciences of the 
Chinese by the Missionaries at Pekin.” This book is printed, and is now 
selling at Paris by Nyon, the bookseller. The author attacks all the 
philosophers of Europe. He calls a prince of the Tartar race, whom the 
Jesuits had seduced, and the late emperor, Yong-Chin, had banished, an 
illustrious martyr to Jesus Christ. This Ko boasts of making many 
neophytes, who are ardent spirits, capable of troubling China even more 
than the Jesuits formerly troubled Japan. It is said that a Russian nobleman, 
indignant at this Jesuitical insolence, which reaches the farthest comers of 
the earth even after the extinction of the order — has resolved to find some 
means of sending to the president of the tribunal of rites at Pekin an extract 
in Chinese from these memoirs, which may serve to make the aforesaid Ko, 
and the Jesuits who labor with him, better known. 


ANGELS. 


SECTION I. 


Angels of the Indians, Persians, etc. 

The author of the article “Angel” in the Encyclopedia says that all 
religions have admitted the existence of angels, although it is not 
demonstrated by natural reason. 

We understand by this word, ministers of God, supernatural is beyond 
reason. If I mistake not it should have been several religions (and not all) 
have acknowledged the existence of angels. That of Numa, that of Sabaism, 
that of the Druids, that of the Scythians, and that of the Phoenicians and 
ancient Egyptians did not admit their existence. 

We understand by this word, ministers of God, deputies, beings of a 
middle order between God and man, sent to make known to us His orders. 

At the present time — in 1772 — the Brahmins boast of having 
possessed in writing, for just four thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
years, their first sacred law, entitled the Shastah, fifteen hundred years 
before their second law, called Veidam, signifying the word of God. The 
Shastah contains five chapters; the first, of God and His attributes; the 
second, of the creation of the angels; the third, of the fall of the angels; the 
fourth, of their punishment; the fifth, of their pardon, and the creation of 
man. 

It is good, in the first place, to observe the manner in which this book 
speaks of God. 

First Chapter of the Shastah. 

God is one; He has created all; it is a perfect sphere, without beginning 
or end. God conducts the whole creation by a general providence, resulting 
from a determined principle. Thou shalt not seek to discover the nature and 
essence of the Eternal, nor by what laws He governs; such an undertaking 
would be vain and criminal. It is enough for thee to contemplate day and 
night in His works, His wisdom, His power, and His goodness. 

After paying to this opening of the Shastah the tribute of admiration 
which is due to it, let us pass to the creation of the angels. 

Second Chapter of the Shastah. 


The Eternal, absorbed in the contemplation of His own existence, 
resolved, in the fulness of time, to communicate His glory and His essence 
to beings capable of feeling and partaking His beatitude as well as of 
contributing to His glory. The Eternal willed it, and they were. He formed 
them partly of His own essence, capable of perfection or imperfection, 
according to their will. 

The Eternal first created Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, then Mozazor, and 
all the multitude of the angels. The Eternal gave the pre-eminence to 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Brahma was the prince of the angelic army; 
Vishnu and Siva were His coadjutors. The Eternal divided the angelic army 
into several bands, and gave to each a chief. They adored the Eternal, 
ranged around His throne, each in the degree assigned him. There was 
harmony in heaven. Mozazor, chief of the first band, led the canticle of 
praise and adoration to the Creator, and the song of obedience to Brahma, 
his first creature; and the Eternal rejoiced in His new creation. 

Chapter III. — The Fall of a Part of the Angels. 

From the creation of the celestial army, joy and harmony surrounded the 
throne of the Eternal for a thousand years multiplied by a thousand, and 
would have lasted until the end of time had not envy seized Mozazor and 
other princes of the angelic bands, among whom was Raabon, the next in 
dignity to Mozazor. Forgetful of the blessing of their creation, and of their 
duty, they rejected the power of perfection, and exercised the power of 
imperfection. They did evil in the sight of the Eternal; they disobeyed Him; 
they refused to submit to God’s lieutenant and his coadjutors Vishnu and 
Siva, saying: “We will govern,” and, without fearing the power and the 
anger of their Creator, disseminated their seditious principles in the celestial 
army. They seduced the angels, and persuaded a great multitude of them to 
rebel; and they forsook the throne of the Eternal; and sorrow came upon the 
faithful angelic spirits; and for the first time grief was known in heaven. 

Chapter IV. — Punishment of the Guilty Angels. 

The Eternal, whose omniscience, prescience, and influence extend over 
all things except the action of the beings whom He has created free, beheld 
with grief and anger the defection of Mozazor, Raabon, and the other chiefs 
of the angels. 

Merciful in his wrath, he sent Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva to reproach 
them with their crime, and bring them back to their duty; but, confirmed in 
their spirit of independence, they persisted in their revolt. The Eternal then 


commanded Siva to march against them, armed with almighty power, and 
hurl them down from the high place to the place of darkness, into the 
Ondera, there to be punished for a thousand years multiplied by a thousand. 

Abstract of the Fifth Chapter. 

At the end of a thousand years Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva implored the 
clemency of the Eternal in favor of the delinquents. The Eternal vouchsafed 
to deliver them from the prison of the Ondera, and place them in a state of 
probation during a great number of solar revolutions. There were other 
rebellions against God during this time of penitence. 

It was at one of these periods that God created the earth, where the 
penitent angels underwent several metempsychoses, one of the last of which 
was their transformation into cows. Hence it was that cows became sacred 
in India. Lastly, they were metamorphosed into men. 

So that the Indian system of angels is precisely that of the Jesuit 
Bougeant, who asserts that the bodies of beasts are inhabited by sinful 
angels. What the Brahmins had invented seriously, Bougeant, more than 
four thousand years after, imagined in jest — if, indeed, this pleasantry of 
his was not a remnant of superstition, combined with the spirit of system- 
making, as is often the case. 

Such is the history of the angels among the ancient Brahmins, which, 
after the lapse of about fifty centuries, they still continue to teach. Neither 
our merchants who have traded in India, nor our missionaries, have ever 
been informed of it; for the Brahmins, having never been edified by their 
science or their manners, have not communicated to them their secrets. It 
was left for an Englishman, named Holwell, to reside for thirty years at 
Benares, on the Ganges, an ancient school of the Brahmins, to learn the 
ancient Sanscrit tongue, in order at length to enrich our Europe with this 
singular knowledge; just as Mr. Sale lived a long time in Arabia to give us a 
faithful translation of the Koran and information relative to ancient 
Sabaism, which has been succeeded by the Mussulman religion; and as Dr. 
Hyde continued for twenty years his researches into everything concerning 
the religion of the Magi. 

Angels of the Persians. 

The Persians had thirty-one angels. The first of all, who is served by four 
other angels, is named Bahaman. He has the inspection of all animals 
except man, over whom God has reserved to himself an immediate 
jurisdiction. 


God presides over the day on which the sun enters the Ram, and this day 
is a Sabbath, which proves that the feast of the Sabbath was observed 
among the Persians in the ancient times. The second angel presides over the 
seventh day, and is called Debadur. The third is Kur, which probably was 
afterwards converted into Cyrus. He is the angel of the sun. The fourth is 
called Mah, and presides over the moon. Thus each angel has his province. 
It was among the Persians that the doctrine of the guardian angel and the 
evil angel was first adopted. It is believed that Raphael was the guardian 
angel of the Persian Empire. 

Angels of the Hebrews. 

The Hebrews knew nothing of the fall of the angels until the 
commencement of the Christian era. This secret doctrine of the ancient 
Brahmins must have reached them at that time, for it was then that the book 
attributed to Enoch, relative to the sinful angels driven from heaven, was 
fabricated. 

Enoch must have been a very ancient writer, since, according to the 
Jews, he lived in the seventh generation before the deluge. But as Seth, still 
more ancient than he, had left books to the Hebrews, they might boast of 
having some from Enoch also. According to them Enoch wrote as follows: 

“Tt happened, after the sons of men had multiplied in those days, that 
daughters were born to them, elegant and beautiful. And when the angels, 
the sons of heaven, beheld them they became enamored of them, saying to 
each other: ‘Come, let us select for ourselves wives from the progeny of 
men, and let us beget children.’ Then their leader, Samyaza, said to them: ‘I 
fear that you may perhaps be indisposed to the performance of this 
enterprise, and that I alone shall suffer for so grievous a crime.’ But they 
answered him and said: ‘We all swear, and bind ourselves by mutual 
execrations, that we will not change our intention, but execute our projected 
undertaking.’ 

“Then they swore all together, and all bound themselves by mutual 
execrations. Their whole number was two hundred, who descended upon 
Ardis, which is the top of Mount Armon. That mountain, therefore, was 
called Armon, because they had sworn upon it, and bound themselves by 
mutual execrations. These are the names of their chiefs: Samyaza, who was 
their leader; Urakabarameel, Akabeel, Tamiel, Ramuel, Danel, Azkeel, 
Sarakuyal, Asael, Armers, Batraal, Anane, Zavebe, Samsaveel, Ertael, 


Turel, Yomyael, Arazyal. These were the prefects of the two hundred 
angels, and the remainder were all with them. 

“Then they took wives, each choosing for himself, whom they began to 
approach, and with whom they cohabited, teaching them sorcery, 
incantations, and the dividing of roots and trees. And the women, 
conceiving, brought forth giants, whose stature was each three hundred 
cubits,” etc. 

The author of this fragment writes in the style which seems to belong to 
the primitive ages. He has the same simplicity. He does not fail to name the 
persons, nor does he forget the dates; here are no reflections, no maxims. It 
is the ancient Oriental manner. 

It is evident that this story is founded on the sixth chapter of Genesis: 
“There were giants in the earth in those days, and also after that, when the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and they bear children to 
them, the same became mighty men which were of old, men of renown.” 
Genesis and the Book of Enoch perfectly agree respecting the coupling of 
the angels with the daughters of men, and the race of giants which sprung 
from this union; but neither this Enoch, nor any book of the Old Testament, 
speaks of the war of the angels against God, or of their defeat, or of their 
fall into hell, or of their hatred to mankind. 

Nearly all the commentators on the Old Testament unanimously say that 
before the Babylonian captivity, the Jews knew not the name of any angel. 
The one that appeared to Manoah, father of Samson, would not tell his 
name. 

When the three angels appeared to Abraham, and he had a whole calf 
dressed to regale them, they did not tell him their names. One of them said: 
“T will come to see thee next year, if God grant me life; and Sarah thy wife 
shall have a son.” 

Calmet discovers a great affinity between this story and the fable which 
Ovid relates in his “Fasti”, of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, who, having 
supped with old Hyreus, and finding that he was afflicted with impotence, 
urinated upon the skin of a calf which he had served up to them, and 
ordered him to bury this hide watered with celestial urine in the ground, and 
leave it there for nine months. At the end of the nine months, Hyreus 
uncovered his hide, and found in it a child, which was named Orion, and is 
now in the heavens. Calmet moreover says that the words which the angels 
used to Abraham may be rendered thus: A child shall be born of your calf. 


Be this as it may, the angels did not tell Abraham their names; they did 
not even tell them to Moses; and we find the name of Raphael only in Tobit, 
at the time of the captivity. The other names of angels are evidently taken 
from the Chaldeans and the Persians. Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel, are 
Persian or Babylonian. The name of Israel itself is Chaldean, as the learned 
Jew Philo expressly says, in the account of his deputation to Caligula. 

We shall not here repeat what has been elsewhere said of angels. 

Whether the Greeks and the Romans admitted the Existence of Angels. 

They had gods and demi-gods enough to dispense with all other 
subaltern beings. Mercury executed the commissions of Jupiter, and Iris 
those of Juno; nevertheless, they admitted genii and demons. The doctrine 
of guardian angels was versified by Hesiod, who was contemporary with 
Homer. In his poem of “The Works and Days” he thus explains it: 


When gods alike and mortals rose to birth, 

A golden race the immortals formed on earth 

Of many-languaged men; they lived of old, 

When Saturn reigned in heaven — an age of gold. 
Like gods they lived, with calm, untroubled mind, 
Free from the toil and anguish of our kind. 

Nor sad, decrepit age approaching nigh, 

Their limbs misshaped with swoln deformity. 
Strangers to ill, they Nature’s banquet proved, 
Rich in earth’s fruits, and of the blest beloved: 
They sank to death, as opiate slumber stole 

Soft o’er the sense, and whelmed the willing soul. 
Theirs was each good: the grain-exuberant soil 
Poured the full harvest, uncompelled by toil; 

The virtuous many dwelt in common, blest, 

And all unenvying shared what all in peace possessed. 
When on this race the verdant earth had lain, 

By Jove’s high will they rose a Genii train: 
Earth-wandering demons, they their charge began, 
The ministers or good and guards of man: 

Veiled with a mantle of aerial night, 

O’er earth’s wide space they wing their hovering flight; 
Dispense the fertile treasures of the ground, 


And bend their all-observant glance around; 
To mark the deed unjust, the just approve, 
Their kingly office, delegate from Jove. 
ELTON’S Translation. 


The farther we search into antiquity, the more we see how modern 
nations have by turns explored these now almost abandoned mines. The 
Greeks, who so long passed for inventors, imitated Egypt, which had copied 
from the Chaldeans, who owed almost everything to the Indians. The 
doctrine of the guardian angels, so well sung by Hesiod, was afterwards 
sophisticated in the schools: it was all that they were capable of doing. 
Every man had his good and his evil genius, as each one had his particular 
star — 

Est genius natale comes qui temper at astrum. 

Socrates, we know, had his good angel; but his bad angel must have 
governed him. No angel but an evil one could prompt a philosopher to run 
from house to house, to tell people, by question and answer, that father and 
mother, preceptor and pupil, were all ignorant and imbecile. A guardian 
angel in that event will find it very difficult to save his protege from the 
hemlock. 

We are acquainted only with the evil angel of Marcus Brutus, which 
appeared to him before the battle of Philippi. 


SECTION II. 


The doctrine of angels is one of the oldest in the world. It preceded that of 
the immortality of the soul. This is not surprising; philosophy is necessary 
to the belief that the soul of mortal man is immortal; but imagination and 
weakness are sufficient for the invention of beings superior to ourselves, 
protecting or persecuting us. Yet it does not appear that the ancient 
Egyptians had any notion of these celestial beings, clothed with an ethereal 
body and administering to the orders of a God. The ancient Babylonians 
were the first who admitted this theology. The Hebrew books employ the 
angels from the first book of Genesis downwards: but the Book of Genesis 
was not written before the Chaldzans had become a powerful nation: nor 
was it until the captivity of Babylon that the Jews learned the names of 
Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, etc., which were given to the angels. The 


Jewish and Christian religions being founded on the fall of Adam, and this 
fall being founded on the temptation by the evil angel, the devil, it is very 
singular that not a word is said in the Pentateuch of the existence of the bad 
angels, still less of their punishment and abode in hell. 

The reason of this omission is evident: the evil angels were unknown to 
the Jews until the Babylonian captivity; then it is that Asmodeus begins to 
be talked of, whom Raphael went to bind in Upper Egypt; there it is that the 
Jews first hear of Satan. This word Satan was Chaldean; and the Book of 
Job, an inhabitant of Chaldza, is the first that makes mention of him. 

The ancient Persians said Satan was an angel or genius who had made 
war upon the Dives and the Peris, that is, the fairest of the East. 

Thus, according to the ordinary rules of probability, those who are 
guided by reason alone might be permitted to think that, from this theology, 
the Jews and Christians at length took the idea that the evil angels had been 
driven out of heaven, and that their prince had tempted Eve, in the form of a 
serpent. 

It has been pretended that Isaiah, in his fourteenth chapter, had this 
allegory in view when he said: “Quornodo occidisti de celo, Lucifer, qui 
mane oriebaris?” “How hast thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning?” 

It was this same Latin verse, translated from Isaiah, which procured for 
the devil the name of Lucifer. It was forgotten that Lucifer signifies “that 
which sheds light.” The words of Isaiah, too, have received a little attention; 
he is speaking of the dethroned king of Babylon; and by a common figure 
of speech, he says to him: “How hast thou fallen from heaven, thou brilliant 
star?” 

It does not at all appear that Isaiah sought, by this stroke of rhetoric, to 
establish the doctrine of the angels precipitated into hell. It was scarcely 
before the time of the primitive Christian church that the fathers and the 
rabbis exerted themselves to encourage this doctrine, in order to save the 
incredibility of the story of a serpent which seduced the mother of men, and 
which, condemned for this bad action to crawl on its belly, has ever since 
been an enemy to man, who is always striving to crush it, while it is always 
endeavoring to bite him. There seemed to be somewhat more of sublimity 
in celestial substances precipitated into the abyss, and issuing from it to 
persecute mankind. 


It cannot be proved by any reasoning that these celestial and infernal 
powers exist; neither can it be proved that they do not exist. There is 
certainly no contradiction in acknowledging the existence of beneficent and 
malignant substances which are neither of the nature of God nor of the 
nature of man: but a thing, to be believed, must be more than possible. 

The angels who, according to the Babylonians and the Jews, presided 
over nations, were precisely what the gods of Homer were — celestial 
beings, subordinate to a supreme being. The imagination which produced 
the one probably produced the other. The number of the inferior gods 
increased with the religion of Homer. Among the Christians, the number of 
the angels was augmented in the course of time. 

The writers known by the names of Dionysius the Areopagite and 
Gregory I. fixed the number of angels in nine choirs, forming three 
hierarchies; the first consisting of the seraphim, cherubim, and thrones; the 
second of the dominations, virtues and powers; and the third of the 
principalities, archangels, and, lastly, the angels, who give their domination 
to all the rest. It is hardly permissible for any one but a pope thus to settle 
the different ranks in heaven. 


SECTION IIL. 


Angel, in Greek, is envoy. The reader will hardly be the wiser for being told 
that the Persians had their peris, the Hebrews their malakim, and the Greeks 
their demonoi. 

But it is perhaps better worth knowing that, one of the first of man’s 
ideas has always been to place intermediate beings between the Divinity 
and himself; such were those demons, those genii, invented in the ages of 
antiquity. Man always made the gods after his own image; princes were 
seen to communicate their orders by messengers; therefore, the Divinity had 
also his couriers. Mercury, Iris, were couriers or messengers. 

The Jews, the only people under the conduct of the Divinity Himself, did 
not at first give names to the angels whom God vouchsafed to send them; 
they borrowed the names given them by the Chaldeans when the Jewish 
nation was captive in Babylon; Michael and Gabriel are named for the first 
time by Daniel, a slave among those people. The Jew Tobit, who lived at 
Ninevah, knew the angel Raphael, who travelled with his son to assist him 
in recovering the money due to him from the Jew Gabaél. 


In the laws of the Jews, that is, in Leviticus and Deuteronomy, not the 
least mention is made of the existence of the angels — much less of the 
worship of them. Neither did the Sadducees believe in the angels. 

But in the histories of the Jews, they are much spoken of. The angels 
were corporeal; they had wings at their backs, as the Gentiles feigned that 
Mercury had at his heels; sometimes they concealed their wings under their 
clothing. How could they be without bodies, since they all ate and drank, 
and the inhabitants of Sodom wanted to commit the sin of pederasty with 
the angels who went to Lot’s house? 

The ancient Jewish tradition, according to Ben Maimon, admits ten 
degrees, ten orders of angels: 

1. The chaios ecodesh, pure, holy. 2. The ofamin, swift. 3. The oralim, 
strong. 4. The chasmalim, flames. 5. The seraphim, sparks. 6. The malakim, 
angels, messengers, deputies. 7. The elohim, gods or judges. 8. The ben 
elohim, sons of the gods. 9. The cherubim, images. 10. The ychim, 
animated. 

The story of the fall of the angels is not to be found in the books of 
Moses. The first testimony respecting it is that of Isaiah, who, 
apostrophizing the king of Babylon, exclaims, “Where is now the exacter of 
tributes? The pines and the cedars rejoice in his fall. How hast thou fallen 
from heaven, O Hellel, star of the morning?” It has been already observed 
that the word Hellel has been rendered by the Latin word Lucifer; that 
afterwards, in an allegorical sense, the name of Lucifer was given to the 
prince of the angels, who made war in heaven; and that, at last, this word, 
signifying Phosphorus and Aurora, has become the name of the devil. 

The Christian religion is founded on the fall of the angels. Those who 
revolted were precipitated from the spheres which they inhabited into hell, 
in the centre of the earth, and became devils. A devil, in the form of a 
serpent, tempted Eve, and damned mankind. Jesus came to redeem 
mankind, and to triumph over the devil, who tempts us still. Yet this 
fundamental tradition is to be found nowhere but in the apocryphal book of 
Enoch; and there it is in a form quite different from that of the received 
tradition. 

St. Augustine, in his 109th letter, does not hesitate to give slender and 
agile bodies to the good and bad angels. Pope Gregory I. has reduced to 
nine choirs — to nine hierarchies or orders — the ten choirs of angels 
acknowledged by the Jews. 


The Jews had in their temple two cherubs, each with two heads — the 
one that of an ox, the other that of an eagle, with six wings. We paint them 
now in the form of a flying head, with two small wings below the ears. We 
paint the angels and archangels in the form of young men, with two wings 
at the back. As for the thrones and dominations, no one has yet thought of 
painting them. 

St. Thomas, at question cviii. article 2, says that the thrones are as near 
to God as the cherubim and the seraphim, because it is upon them that God 
sits. Scot has counted a thousand million of angels. The ancient mythology 
of the good and bad genii, having passed from the East to Greece and 
Rome, we consecrated this opinion, for admitting for each individual a good 
and an evil angel, of whom one assists him and the other torments him, 
from his birth to his death; but it is not yet known whether these good and 
bad angels are continually passing from one to another, or are relieved by 
others. On this point, consult “St. Thomas’s Dream.” 

It is not known precisely where the angels dwell — whether in the air, in 
the void, or in the planets. It has not been God’s pleasure that we should be 
informed of their abode. 


ANNALS. 


How many nations have long existed, and still exist, without annals. There 
were none in all America, that is, in one-half of our globe, excepting those 
of Mexico and Peru, which are not very ancient. Besides, knotted cords are 
a sort of books which cannot enter into very minute details. Three-fourths 
of Africa never had annals; and, at the present day, in the most learned 
nations, in those which have even used and abused the art of writing the 
most, ninety-nine out of a hundred persons may be regarded as not knowing 
anything that happened there farther back than four generations, and as 
ignorant almost of the names of their great-grandfathers. Such is the case 
with nearly all the inhabitants of towns and villages, very few families 
holding titles of their possessions. When a litigation arises respecting the 
limits of a field or a meadow, the judges decide according to the testimony 
of the old men; and possession constitutes the title. Some great events are 
transmitted from father to son, and are entirely altered in passing from 
mouth to mouth. They have no other annals. 

Look at all the villages of our Europe, so polished, so enlightened, so full 
of immense libraries, and which now seem to groan under the enormous 
mass of books. In each village two men at most, on an average, can read 
and write. Society loses nothing in consequence. All works are performed 
— building, planting, sowing, reaping, as they were in the remotest times. 
The laborer has not even leisure to regret that he has not been taught to 
consume some hours of the day in reading. This proves that mankind had no 
need of historical monuments to cultivate the arts really necessary to life. 

It is astonishing, not that so many tribes of people are without annals, but 
that three or four nations have preserved them for five thousand years or 
thereabouts, through so many violent revolutions which the earth has 
undergone. Not a line remains of the ancient Egyptian, Chaldean, or 
Persian annals, nor of those of the Latins and Etruscans. The only annals 
that can boast of a little antiquity are the Indian, the Chinese, and the 
Hebrew. 

We cannot give the name of annals to vague and rude fragments of 
history without date, order, or connection. They are riddles proposed by 
antiquity to posterity, who understand nothing at all of them. We venture to 
affirm that Sanchoniathon, who is said to have lived before the time of 


Moses, composed annals. He probably limited his researches to cosmogony, 
as Hesiod afterwards did in Greece. We advance this latter opinion only as a 
doubt; for we write only to be informed, and not to teach. 

But what deserves the greatest attention is that Sanchoniathon quotes the 
books of the Egyptian Thoth, who, he tells us, lived eight hundred years 
before him. Now Sanchoniathon probably wrote in the age in which we 
place Joseph’s adventure in Egypt. We commonly place the epoch of the 
promotion of the Jew Joseph to the prime-ministry of Egypt at the year of 
the creation 2300. 

If, then, the books of Thoth were written eight hundred years before, 
they were written in the year 1500 of the creation. Therefore, their date was 
a hundred and fifty-six years before the deluge. They must, then, have been 
engraved on stone, and preserved in the universal inundation. Another 
difficulty is that Sanchoniathon does not speak of the deluge, and that no 
Egyptian writer has ever been quoted who does speak of it. But these 
difficulties vanish before the Book of Genesis, inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

We have no intention here to plunge into the chaos which eighty writers 
have sought to clear up, by inventing different chronologies; we always 
keep to the Old Testament. We only ask whether in the time of Thoth they 
wrote in hieroglyphics, or in alphabetical characters? whether stone and 
brick had yet been laid aside for vellum, or any other material? whether 
Thoth wrote annals, or only a cosmogony? whether there were some 
pyramids already built in the time of Thoth? whether Lower Egypt was 
already inhabited? whether canals had been constructed to receive the 
waters of the Nile? whether the Chaldeans had already taught the arts of the 
Egyptians, and whether the Chaldeans had received them from the 
Brahmins? There are persons who have resolved all these questions; which 
once occasioned a man of sense and wit to say of a grave doctor, “That man 
must be very ignorant, for he answers every question that is asked him.” 


ANNATS. 


The epoch of the establishment of annats is uncertain, which is a proof that 
the exaction of them is a usurpation — an extortionary custom. Whatever is 
not founded on an authentic law is an abuse. Every abuse ought to be 
reformed, unless the reform is more dangerous than the abuse itself. 
Usurpation begins by small and successive encroachments; equity and the 
public interest at length exclaim and protest; then comes policy, which does 
its best to reconcile usurpation with equity, and the abuse remains. 

In several dioceses the bishops, chapters, and arch-deacons, after the 
example of the popes, imposed annats upon the curés. In Normandy this 
exaction is called droit de déport. Policy having no interest in maintaining 
this pillage, it was abolished in several places; it still exists in others; so true 
is it that money is the first object of worship! 

In 1409, at the Council of Pisa, Pope Alexander V. expressly renounced 
annats; Charles VII. condemned them by an edict of April, 1418; the 
Council of Basel declared that they came under the domination of simony, 
and the Pragmatic Sanction abolished them again. 

Francis I., by a private treaty which he made with Leo X., and which was 
not inserted in the concordat, allowed the pope to raise this tribute, which 
produced him annually, during that prince’s reign, a hundred thousand 
crowns of that day, according to the calculation then made by Jacques 
Capelle, advocate-general to the Parliament of Paris. 

The parliament, the universities, the clergy, the whole nation, protested 
against this exaction, and Henry II., yielding at length to the cries of his 
people, renewed the law of Charles VII., by an edict of the 3d of September, 
1551. 

The paying of annats was again forbidden by Charles IX., at the States of 
Orleans, in 1560: “By the advice of our council, and in pursuance of the 
decrees of the Holy Councils, the ancient ordinances of the kings, our 
predecessors, and the decisions of our courts of parliament, we order that all 
conveying of gold and silver out of our kingdom, and paying of money 
under the name of annats, vacant or otherwise, shall cease, on pain of a 
four-fold penalty on the offenders.” 

This law, promulgated in the general assembly of the nation, must have 
seemed irrevocable, but two years afterwards the same prince, subdued by 


the court of Rome, at that time powerful, re-established what the whole 
nation and himself had abrogated. 

Henry IV., who feared no danger, but feared Rome, confirmed the annats 
by an edict of the 22d of January, 1596. 

Three celebrated jurisconsults, Dumoulin, Lannoy, and Duaren, have 
written strongly against annats, which they call a real simony. If, in default 
of their payment the pope refuses his bulls, Duaren advises the Gallican 
Church to imitate that of Spain, which, in the twelfth Council of Toledo, 
charged the archbishop of that city, on the pope’s refusal, to provide for the 
prelates appointed by the king. 

It is one of the most certain maxims of French law, consecrated by article 
fourteen of our liberties, that the bishop of Rome has no power over the 
temporalities of benefices, but enjoys the revenues of annats only by the 
king’s permission. But ought there not to be a term to this permission? What 
avails our enlightenment if we are always to retain, our abuses? 

The amount of the sums which have been and still are paid to the pope is 
truly frightful. The attorney-general, Jean de St. Romain, has remarked that 
in the time of Pius II. twenty-two bishoprics having become vacant in 
France in the space of three years, it was necessary to carry to Rome a 
hundred and twenty thousand crowns; that sixty-one abbeys having also 
become vacant, the like sum had been paid to the court of Rome; that about 
the same time there had been paid to this court for provisions for the 
priorships, deaneries, and other inferior dignities, a thousand crowns; that 
for each curate there was at least a grdce expectative, which was sold for 
twenty-five crowns, besides an infinite number of dispensations, amounting 
to two millions of crowns. St. Romain lived in the time of Louis XI. Judge 
then, what these sums would now amount to. Judge how much other states 
have given. Judge whether the Roman commonwealth in the time of 
Lucullus drew more gold and silver from the nations conquered by its 
sword than the popes, the fathers of those same nations, have drawn from 
them by their pens. 

Supposing that St. Romain’s calculation is too high by half, which is 
very unlikely, does there not still remain a sum sufficiently considerable to 
entitle us to call the apostolical chamber to an account and demand 
restitution, seeing that there is nothing at all apostolical in such an amount 
of money? 


ANTHROPOMORPHITES. 


They are said to have been a small sect of the fourth century, but they were 
rather the sect of every people that had painters and sculptors. As soon as 
they could draw a little, or shape a figure, they made an image of the 
Divinity. If the Egyptians consecrated cats and gnats they also sculptured 
Isis and Osiris. Bel was carved at Babylon, Hercules at Tyre, Brahma in 
India. 

The Mussulmans did not paint God as a man. The Guebres had no image 
of the Great Being. The Sabean Arabs, did not give the human figure to the 
stars. The Jews did not give it to God in their temple. None of these nations 
cultivated the art of design, and if Solomon placed figures of animals in his 
temple it is likely that he had them carved at Tyre; but all the Jews have 
spoken of God as of a man. 

Although they had no images they seem to have made God a man on all 
occasions. He comes down into the garden; He walks there every day at 
noon; He talks to His creatures; He talks to the serpent; He makes Himself 
heard by Moses in the bush; He shows him only His back parts on the 
mountain; He nevertheless talks to him, face to face, like one friend to 
another. 

In the Koran, too, God is always looked up to as a king. In the twelfth 
chapter, a throne is given Him above the waters. He had this Koran written 
by a secretary, as kings have their orders. He sent this same Koran to 
Mahomet by the angel Gabriel, as kings communicate their orders through 
the great officers of the crown. In short, although God is declared in the 
Koran to be neither begetting nor begotten, there is, nevertheless a morsel 
of anthropomorphism. In the Greek and Latin Churches, God has always 
been painted with a great beard. 


ANTI-LUCRETIUS. 


The reading of the whole poem of the late Cardinal Polignac has confirmed 
me in the idea which I formed of it when he read to me the first book. I am 
moreover astonished, that amidst the dissipations of the world and the 
troubles in public life, he should have been able to write a long work in 
verse, in a foreign language; he, who could hardly have made four good 
lines in his own tongue. It seems to me that he often united the strength of 
Lucretius and the elegance of Virgil. I admire him, above all, for that 
facility with which he expresses such difficult things. 

Perhaps, indeed, his “Anti-Lucretius” is too diffuse, and too little 
diversified, but he is here to be examined as a philosopher, not as a poet. It 
appears to me that so fine a mind as his should have done more justice to 
the morals of Epicurus, who, though he was a very bad natural philosopher, 
was, nevertheless, a very worthy man and always taught mildness, 
temperance, moderation, and justice, virtues which his example inculcated 
still more forcibly. 

In the “Anti-Lucretius,” this great man is thus apostrophized: 


Si virtutis eras avidus, rectique bonique 

Tam sitiens, quid relligio tibi sancta nocebat? 
Aspera quippe nimis visa est. Asperrima certe 
Gaudenti vitiis, sed non virtutis amanti. 

Ergo perfugium culpa, solisque benignus 

Periuris ac feedifragis, Epicure, parabas. 

So lam hominum faecem poteras, devotaque fureis 
Corpora, etc. 


If virtue, justice, goodness, were thy care, 

Why didst thou tremble at Religion’s call? — 
Whose laws are harsh to vicious minds alone — 
Not to the spirit that delights in virtue. 

No, no — the worst of men, the worst of crimes 
Has thy solicitude — thy dearest aim 

To find a refuge for the guilty soul, etc. 


But Epicurus might reply to the cardinal: “If I had had the happiness of 
knowing, like you, the true God, of being born, like you, in a pure and holy 
religion, I should certainly not have rejected that revealed God, whose 
tenets were necessarily unknown to my mind, but whose morality was in 
my heart. I could not admit the existence of such gods as were announced to 
me by paganism. I was too rational to adore divinities, made to spring from 
a father and a mother, like mortals, and like them, to make war upon one 
another. I was too great a friend to virtue not to hate a religion which now 
invited to crime by the example of those gods themselves, and now sold for 
money the remission of the most horrible enormities. I beheld, on one hand, 
infatuated men, stained with vices, and seeking to purify themselves before 
impure gods; and on the other, knaves who boasted that they could justify 
the most perverse by initiating them in mysteries, by dropping bullock’s 
blood on their heads, or by dipping them in the waters of the Ganges. I 
beheld the most unjust wars undertaken with perfect sanctity, so soon as a 
ram’s liver was found unspotted, or a woman, with hair dishevelled and 
rolling eyes, uttered words of which neither she nor any one else knew the 
meaning. In short, I beheld all the countries of the earth stained with the 
blood of human victims, sacrificed by barbarous pontiffs to barbarous gods. 
I consider that I did well to detest such religions. Mine is virtue. I exhorted 
my disciples not to meddle with the affairs of this world, because they were 
horribly governed. A true Epicurean was mild, moderate, just, amiable — a 
man of whom no society had to complain — one who did not pay 
executioners to assassinate in public those who thought differently from 
himself. From hence to the holy religion in which you have been bred there 
is but one step. I destroyed the false gods, and, had I lived in your day, I 
would have recognized the true ones.” 

Thus might Epicurus justify himself concerning his error. He might even 
entitle himself to pardon respecting the dogma of the immortality of the 
soul, by saying: “Pity me for having combated a truth which God revealed 
five hundred years after my birth. I thought like all the first Pagan 
legislators of the world; and they were all ignorant of this truth.” 

I wish, then, that Cardinal Polignac had pitied while he condemned 
Epicurus; it would have been no detriment to fine poetry. With regard to 
physics it appears to me that the author has lost much time and many verses 
in refuting the declination of atoms and the other absurdities which swarm 


in the poem of Lucretius. This is employing artillery to destroy a cottage. 
Besides, why remove Lucretius’ reveries to substitute those of Descartes? 

Cardinal Polignac has inserted in his poem some very fine lines on the 
discoveries of Newton; but in these, unfortunately for himself, he combats 
demonstrated truths. The philosophy of Newton is not to be discussed in 
verse; it is scarcely to be approached in prose. Founded altogether on 
geometry, the genius of poetry is not fit to assail it. The surface of these 
truths may be decorated with fine verses but to fathom them, calculation is 
requisite, and not verse. 


ANTIQUITY. 


SECTION I. 


Have you not sometimes seen, in a village, Pierre Aoudri and his wife 
Peronelle striving to go before their neighbors in a procession? “Our 
grandfathers,” say they, “rung the bells before those who elbow us now had 
so much as a stable of their own.” 

The vanity of Pierre Aoudri, his wife, and his neighbors knows no better. 
They grow warm. The quarrel is an important one, for honor is in question. 
Proofs must now be found. Some learned churchsinger discovers an old 
rusty iron pot, marked with an A, the initial of the brazier’s name who made 
the pot. Pierre Aoudri persuades himself that it was the helmet of one of his 
ancestors. So Cesar descended from a hero and from the goddess Venus. 
Such is the history of nations; such is, very nearly, the knowledge of early 
antiquity. 

The learned of Armenia demonstrate that the terrestrial paradise was in 
their country. Some profound Swedes demonstrate that it was somewhere 
about Lake Wenner, which exhibits visible remains of it. Some Spaniards, 
too, demonstrate that it was in Castile. While the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Tartars, the Indians, the Africans, and the Americans, are so unfortunate as 
not even to know that a terrestrial paradise once existed at the sources of the 
Pison, the Gihon, the Tigris, and the Euphrates, or, which is the same thing, 
at the sources of the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana, the Douro, and the Ebro. 
For of Pison we easily make Pheris, and of Pheris we easily make the 
Betis, which is the Guadalquivir. The Gihon, it is plain, is the Guadiana, for 
they both begin with a G. And the Ebro, which is in Catalonia, is 
unquestionably the Euphrates, both beginning with an E. 

But a Scotchman comes, and in his turn demonstrates that the garden of 
Eden was at Edinburgh, which has retained its name; and it is not unlikely 
that, in a few centuries, this opinion will prevail. 

The whole globe was once burned, says a man conversant with ancient 
and modern history; for I have read in a journal that charcoal quite black 
has been found a hundred feet deep, among mountains covered with wood. 
And it is also suspected that there were charcoal-bumers in this place. 


Phaeton’s adventure sufficiently shows that everything has been boiled, 
even to the bottom of the sea. The sulphur of Mount Vesuvius 
incontrovertibly proves that the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Ganges, the Nile, and the Great Yellow River, are nothing but sulphur, nitre, 
and oil of guiacum, which only wait for the moment of explosion to reduce 
the earth to ashes, as it has already once been. The sand on which we walk 
is an evident proof that the universe has vitrified, and that our globe is 
nothing but a ball of glass — like our ideas. 

But if fire has changed our globe, water has produced still more 
wonderful revolutions. For it is plain that the sea, the tides of which in our 
latitudes rise eight feet, has produced the mountains, which are sixteen to 
seventeen thousand feet high. This is so true that some learned men, who 
never were in Switzerland, found a large vessel there, with all its rigging, 
petrified, either on Mount St. Gothard or at the bottom of a precipice — it is 
not positively known which; but it is quite certain that it was there. 
Therefore, men were originally fishes — Q.E.D. 

Coming down to antiquity less ancient let us speak of the times when 
most barbarous nations quitted their own countries to seek others which 
were not much better. It is true, if there be anything true in ancient history, 
that there were Gaulish robbers who went to plunder Rome in the time of 
Camillus. Other robbers from Gaul had, it is said, passed through Illyria to 
sell their services as murderers to other murderers in the neighborhood of 
Thrace: they bartered their blood for bread, and at length settled in Galatia. 
But who were these Gauls? Were they natives of Berry and Anjou? They 
were, doubtless, some of those Gauls whom the Romans called Cisalpine, 
and whom we call Transalpine — famishing mountaineers, inhabiting the 
Alps and the Apennines. The Gauls of the Seine and the Marne did not then 
know that Rome existed, and could not resolve to cross Mont Cenis, as was 
afterwards done by Hannibal, to steal the wardrobes of the Roman senators, 
whose only movables were a gown of bad grey cloth, decorated with a 
band, the color of bull’s blood, two small knobs of ivory, or rather dog’s 
bone, fixed to the arms of a wooden chair, and a piece of rancid bacon in 
their kitchens. 

The Gauls, who were dying of hunger, finding nothing to eat at home, 
went to try their fortune farther off; as the Romans afterwards did when 
they ravaged so many countries, and as the people of the North did at a later 
period when they destroyed the Roman Empire. 


And whence have we received our vague information respecting these 
emigrations? From some lines written at a venture by the Romans; for, as 
for the Celts, Welsh, or Gauls, whom some would have us believe to have 
been eloquent, neither they nor their bards could at that time read or write. 

But, to infer from these that the Gauls or Celts, afterwards conquered by 
a few of Cesar’s legions, then by a horde of Goths, then by a horde of 
Burgundians, and lastly by a horde of Sicambri, under one Clodovic, had 
before subjugated the whole earth, and given their names and their laws to 
Asia, seems to me to be inferring a great deal. The thing, however, is not 
mathematically impossible; and if it be demonstrated, I assent: it would be 
very uncivil to refuse to the Welsh what is granted to the Tartars. 


SECTION II. 


On the Antiquity of Usages. 


Who have been the greatest fools, and who the most ancient fools? 
Ourselves or the Egyptians, or the Syrians or some other people? What was 
signified by our mistletoe? Who first consecrated a cat? It must have been 
he who was the most troubled with mice. In what nation did they first dance 
under the boughs of trees in honor of the gods? Who first made processions, 
and placed fools, with caps and bells, at the head of them? Who first carried 
a priapus through the streets, and fixed one like a knocker at the door? What 
Arab first took it into his head to hang his wife’s drawers out at the window, 
the day after his marriage? 

All nations have formerly danced at the time of the new moon. Did they 
then give one another the word? No; no more than they did to rejoice at the 
birth of a son, or to mourn, or seem to mourn, at the death of a father. Every 
one is very glad to see the moon again, after having lost her for several 
nights. There are a hundred usages so natural to all men, that it cannot be 
said the Biscayans taught them to the Phrygians, or the Phrygians to the 
Biscayans. 

Fire and water have been used in temples. This custom needed no 
introduction. A priest did not choose always to have his hands dirty. Fire 
was necessary to cook the immolated carcasses, and to burn slips of 
resinous wood and spices, in order to combat the odor of the sacerdotal 
shambles. 

But the mysterious ceremonies which it is so difficult to understand, the 
usages which nature does not teach — in what place, when, where, how, 
why, were they invented? Who communicated them to other nations? It is 
not likely that it should, at the same time, have entered the head of an Arab 
and of an Egyptian to cut off one end of his son’s prepuce; nor that a 
Chinese and a Persian should, both at once, have resolved to castrate little 
boys. 

It can never have been that two fathers, in different countries, have, at 
the same moment, formed the idea of cutting their sons’ throats to please 
God. Some nations must have communicated to others their follies, serious, 
ridiculous, or barbarous. In this antiquity men love to search, to discover, if 
possible, the first madman and the first scoundrel who perverted human 
nature. 


But how are we to know whether Jehu, in Phoenicia, by immolating his 
son, was the inventor of sacrifices of human blood? How can we be assured 
that Lycaon was the first who ate human flesh, when we do not know who 
first began to eat fowls? 

We seek to know the origin of ancient feasts. The most ancient and the 
finest is that of the emperors of China tilling and sowing the ground, 
together with their first mandarins. The second is that of the Thesmophoria 
at Athens. To celebrate at once agriculture and justice, to show men how 
necessary they both are, to unite the curb of law with the art which is the 
source of all wealth — nothing is more wise, more pious, or more useful. 

There are old allegorical feasts to be found everywhere, as those of the 
return of the seasons. It was not necessary that one nation should come from 
afar off to teach another that marks of joy and friendship for one’s 
neighbors may be given on the first day of the year. This custom has been 
that of every people. The Saturnalia of the Romans are better known than 
those of the Allobroges and the Picts; because there are many Roman 
writings and monuments remaining, but there are none of the other nations 
of western Europe. 

The feast of Saturn was the feast of Time. He had four wings; time flies 
quickly — his two faces evidently signifying the concluded and the 
commencing year. The Greeks said that he had devoured his father and that 
he devoured his children. No allegory is more reasonable. Time devours the 
past and the present, and will devour the future. 

Why seek for vain and gloomy explanations of a feast so universal, so 
gay, and so well known? When I look well into antiquity, I do not find a 
single annual festival of a melancholy character; or, at least, if they begin 
with lamentations, they end in dancing and revelry. If tears are shed for 
Adoni or Adonai, whom we call Adonis, he is soon resuscitated, and 
rejoicing takes place. It is the same with the feasts of Isis, Osiris, and Horus. 
The Greeks, too, did as much for Ceres as for Prosperine. The death of the 
serpent Python was celebrated with gayety. A feast day and a day of joy 
were one and the same thing. At the feasts of Bacchus this joy was only 
carried too far. 

I do not find one general commemoration of an unfortunate event. The 
institutors of the feasts would have shown themselves to be devoid of 
common sense if they had established at Athens a celebration of the battle 
lost at Cheronea, and at Rome another of the battle of Cannae. 


They perpetuated the remembrance of what might encourage men, and 
not of that which might fill them with cowardice or despair. This is so true 
that fables were invented for the purpose of instituting feasts. Castor and 
Pollux did not fight for the Romans near Lake Regillus; but, at the end of 
three or four hundred years, some priests said so, and all the people danced. 
Hercules did not deliver Greece from a hydra with seven heads; but 
Hercules and his hydra were sung. 


SECTION IIL. 


Festivals Founded on Chimeras. 


I do not know that there was, in all antiquity, a single festival founded on an 
established fact. It has been elsewhere remarked how extremely ridiculous 
those schoolmen appear who say to you, with a magisterial air: “Here is an 
ancient hymn in honor of Apollo, who visited Claros; therefore Apollo went 
to Claros; a chapel was erected to Perseus; therefore he delivered 
Andromeda.” Poor men! You should rather say, therefore there was no 
Andromeda. 

But what, then, will become of that learned antiquity which preceded the 
olympiads? It will become what it is — an unknown time, a time lost, a 
time of allegories and lies, a time regarded with contempt by the wise, and 
profoundly discussed by blockheads, who like to float in a void, like 
Epicurus’ atoms. 

There were everywhere days of penance, days of expiation in the 
temples; but these days were never called by a name answering to that of 
feasts. Every feast-day was sacred to diversion; so true is this that the 
Egyptian priests fasted on the eve in order to eat the more on the morrow — 
a custom which our monks have preserved. There were, no doubt, mournful 
ceremonies. It was not customary to dance the Greek brawl while interring 
or carrying to the funeral pile a son or a daughter; this was a public 
ceremony, but certainly not a feast. 


SECTION IV. 


On the Antiquity of Feasts, Which, It has been Asserted, were Always 
Mournful. 


Men of ingenuity, profound searchers into antiquity, who would know how 
the earth was made a hundred thousand years ago, if genius could discover 
it, have asserted that mankind, reduced to a very small number in both 
continents, and still terrified at the innumerable revolutions which this sad 
globe had undergone, perpetuated the remembrance of their calamities by 
dismal and mournful commemorations. 

“Every feast,” say they, “was a day of horror, instituted to remind men 
that their fathers had been destroyed by the fires of the volcanoes, by rocks 
falling from the mountains, by eruptions of the sea, by the teeth and claws 
of wild beasts, by war, pestilence and famine.” 

Then we are not made as men were then. There was never so much 
rejoicing in London as after the plague and the burning of the whole city in 
the reign of Charles II. We made songs while the massacres of 
Bartholomew were still going on. Some pasquinades have been preserved 
which were made the day after the assassination of Coligni; there was 
printed in Paris, Passio Domini nostri Gaspardi Colignii secundum 
Bartholomeum. 

It has a thousand times happened that the sultan who reigns in 
Constantinople has made his eunuchs and odalisks dance in apartments 
stained with the blood of his brothers and his viziers. What do the people of 
Paris do on the very day that they are apprised of the loss of a battle and the 
death of a hundred brave officers? They run to the play and the opera. 

What did they when the wife of Marshal d’Ancre was given up in the 
Gréve to the barbarity of her persecutors? When Marshal de Marillac was 
dragged to execution in a wagon, by virtue of a paper signed by robed 
lackeys in Cardinal de Richelieu’s ante-chamber? When a lieutenant- 
general of the army, a foreigner, who had shed his blood for the state, 
condemned by the cries of his infuriated enemies, was led to the scaffold in 
a dung-cart, with a gag in his mouth? When a young man of nineteen, full 
of candor, courage and modesty, but very imprudent, was carried to the 
most dreadful of punishments? They sang vaudevilles. Such is man, at least 
man on the banks of the Seine. Such has he been at all times, for the same 
reason that rabbits have always had hair, and larks feathers. 


SECTION V. 


On the Origin of the Arts. 


What! we would know the precise theology — of Thoth, Zerdusht, or 
Sanchoniathon, although we know not who invented the shuttle. The first 
weaver, the first mason, the first smith were undoubtedly great geniuses; yet 
no account has been made of them. And why? Because not one of them 
invented a perfect art. He who first hollowed the trunk of an oak for the 
purpose of crossing a river did not build galleys; nor did they who piled up 
unhewn stones, and laid pieces of wood across them, dream of the 
pyramids. Everything is done by degrees, and the glory belongs to no one. 

All was done in the dark, until philosophers, aided by geometry, taught 
men to proceed with accuracy and safety. 

It was left for Pythagoras, on his return from his travels, to show 
workmen the way to make an exact square. He took three rules: one three, 
one four, and one five feet long, and with these he made a right-angled 
triangle. Moreover, it was found that the side 5 furnished a square just equal 
to the two squares produced by the sides 4 and 3; a method of importance in 
all regular works. 

This is the famous theorem which he had brought from India, and which 
we have elsewhere said was known in China long before, according to the 
relation of the Emperor Cam-hi. Long before Plato, the Greeks made use of 
a single geometrical figure to double the square. 

Archytas and Erastothenes invented a method of doubling the cube, 
which was impracticable by ordinary geometry, and which would have done 
honor to Archimedes. 

This Archimedes found the method of calculating exactly the quantity of 
alloy mixed with gold; for gold had been worked for ages before the fraud 
of the workers could be discovered. Knavery existed long before 
mathematics. The pyramids, built with the square, and corresponding 
exactly with the four cardinal points, sufficiently show that geometry was 
known in Egypt from time immemorial; and yet it is proved that Egypt is 
quite a new country. 

Without philosophy we should be little above the animals that dig or 
erect their habitations, prepare their food in them, take care of their little 
ones in their dwellings, and have besides the good fortune, which we have 
not, of being born ready clothed. Vitruvius, who had travelled in Gaul and 


Spain, tells us that in his time the houses were built of a sort of mortar, 
covered with thatch or oak shingles, and that the people did not make use of 
tiles. What was the time of Vitruvius? It was that of Augustus. The arts had 
scarcely yet reached the Spaniards, who had mines of gold and silver; or the 
Gauls, who had fought for ten years against Cesar. 

The same Vitruvius informs us that in the opulent and ingenious town of 
Marseilles, which traded with so many nations, the roofs were only of a 
kind of clay mixed with straw. 

He says that the Phrygians dug themselves habitations in the ground; 
they stuck poles round the hollow, brought them together at the top, and laid 
earth over them. The Hurons and the Algonquins are better lodged. This 
gives us no very lofty idea of Troy, built by the gods, and the palace of 
Priam: 


Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt; 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum. 


A mighty breach is made; the rooms concealed 
Appear, and all the palace is revealed — 
The halls of audience, and of public state. — DRYDEN. 


To be sure, the people are not lodged like kings; huts are to be seen near 
the Vatican and near Versailles. Besides, industry rises and falls among 
nations by a thousand revolutions: 


Et campus ubi Troja fuit. 
...the plain where Troy once stood. 


We have our arts, the ancients had theirs. We could not make a galley 
with three benches of oars, but we can build ships with a hundred pieces of 
cannon. We cannot raise obelisks a hundred feet high in a single piece, but 
our meridians are more exact. The byssus is unknown to us, but the stuffs of 
Lyons are more valuable. The Capitol was worthy of admiration, the church 
of St. Peter is larger and more beautiful. The Louvre is a masterpiece when 
compared with the palace of Persepolis, the situation and ruins of which do 
but tell of a vast monument to barbaric wealth. Rameau’s music is probably 
better than that of Timotheus; and there is not a picture presented at Paris in 


the Hall of Apollo (salon d’ Apollon) which does not excel the paintings dug 
out of Herculaneum. 


APIS. 


Was the ox Apis worshipped at Memphis as a god, as a symbol, or as an ox? 
It is likely that the fanatics regarded him as a god, the wise as merely a 
symbol, and that the more stupid part of the people worshipped the ox. Did 
Cambyses do right in killing this ox with his own hand? Why not? He 
showed to the imbecile that their god might be put on the spit without 
nature’s arming herself to avenge the sacrilege. The Egyptians have been 
much extolled. I have not heard of a more miserable people. There must 
always have been in their character, and in their government, some radical 
vice which has constantly made vile slaves of them. Let it be granted that in 
times almost unknown they conquered the earth; but in historical times they 
have been subjugated by all who have chosen to take the trouble — by the 
Assyrians, by the Greeks, by the Romans, by the Arabs, by the Mamelukes, 
by the Turks, by all, in short, but our crusaders, who were even more ill- 
advised than the Egyptians were cowardly. It was the Mameluke militia that 
beat the French under St. Louis. There are, perhaps, but two things tolerable 
in this nation; the first is, that those who worshipped an ox never sought to 
compel those who adored an ape to change their religion; the second, that 
they have always hatched chickens in ovens. 





A 


vast monument to barbaric wealth. 


We are told of their pyramids; but they are monuments of an enslaved 
people. The whole nation must have been set to work on them, or those 
unsightly masses could never have been raised. And for what use were 
they? To preserve in a small chamber the mummy of some prince, or 
governor, or intendant, which his soul was to reanimate at the end of a 
thousand years. But if they looked forward to this resurrection of the body, 
why did they take out the brains before embalming them? Were the 
Egyptians to be resuscitated without brains? 


APOCALYPSE. 


SECTION I. 


Justin the Martyr, who wrote about the year 270 of the Christian era, was 
the first who spoke of the Apocalypse; he attributes it to the apostle John 
the Evangelist. In his dialogue with Tryphon, that Jew asks him if he does 
not believe that Jerusalem is one day to be re-established? Justin answers 
that he believes it, as all Christians do who think aright. “There was among 
us,” says he, “a certain person named John, one of the twelve apostles of 
Jesus; he foretold that the faithful shall pass a thousand years in Jerusalem.” 

The belief in this reign of a thousand years was long prevalent among the 
Christians. This period was also in great credit among the Gentiles. The 
souls of the Egyptians returned to their bodies at the end of a thousand 
years; and, according to Virgil, the souls in purgatory were exorcised for the 
same space of time — et mille per annos. The New Jerusalem of a thousand 
years was to have twelve gates, in memory of the twelve apostles; its form 
was to be square; its length, breadth, and height were each to be a thousand 
stadii — i.e., five hundred leagues; so that the houses were to be five 
hundred leagues high. It would be rather disagreeable to live in the upper 
story; but we find all this in the twenty-first chapter of the Apocalypse. 

If Justin was the first who attributed the Apocalypse to St. John, some 
persons have rejected his testimony; because in the same dialogue with the 
Jew Tryphon he says that, according to the relation of the apostles, Jesus 
Christ, when he went into the Jordan, made the water boil, which, however, 
is not to be found in any writing of the apostles. 

The same St. Justin confidently cites the oracles of Sibyls; he moreover 
pretends to have seen the remains of the places in which the seventy-two 
interpreters were confined in the Egyptian pharos, in Herod’s time. The 
testimony of a man who had had the misfortune to see these places seems to 
indicate that he might possibly have been confined there himself. 

St. Ireneus, who comes afterwards, and who also believed in the reign of 
a thousand years, tells us that he learned from an old man that St. John 
wrote the Apocalypse. But St. Ireneus is reproached with having written 
that there should be but four gospels, because there are but four quarters of 
the world, and four cardinal points, and Ezekiel saw but four animals. He 


calls this reasoning a demonstration. It must be confessed that Irenceus’s 
method of demonstrating is quite worthy of Justin’s power of sight. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his “Electa” mentions only an Apocalypse of 
St. Peter, to which great importance was attached. Tertullian, a great 
partisan of the thousand years’ reign, not only assures us that St. John 
foretold this resurrection and reign of a thousand years in the city of 
Jerusalem, but also asserts that this Jerusalem was already beginning to 
form itself in the air, where it had been seen by all the Christians of 
Palestine, and even by the Pagans, at the latter end of the night, for forty 
nights successively; but, unfortunately, the city always disappeared as soon 
as it was daylight. 

Origen, in his preface to St. John’s Gospel, and in his homilies, quotes 
the oracles of the Apocalypse, but he likewise quotes the oracles of Sibyls. 
And St. Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote about the middle of the third 
century, says, in one of his fragments preserved by Eusebius, that nearly all 
the doctors rejected the Apocalypse as a book devoid of reason, and that 
this book was composed, not by St. John, but by one Cerinthus, who made 
use of a great name to give more weight to his reveries. 

The Council of Laodicea, held in 360, did not reckon the Apocalypse 
among the canonical books. It is very singular that Laodicea, one of the 
churches to which the Apocalypse was addressed, should have rejected a 
treasure designed for itself, and that the bishop of Ephesus, who attended 
the council, should also have rejected this book of St. John, who was buried 
at Ephesus. 

It was visible to all eyes that St. John was continually turning about in 
his grave, causing a constant rising and falling of the earth. Yet the same 
persons who were sure that St. John was not quite dead were also sure that 
he had not written the Apocalypse. But those who were for the thousand 
years’ reign were unshaken in their opinion. Sulpicius Severus, in his 
“Sacred History,” book xi., treats as mad and impious those who did not 
receive the Apocalypse. At length, after numerous oppositions of council to 
council, the opinion of Sulpicius Severus prevailed. The matter having been 
thus cleared up, the Church came to the decision, from which there is no 
appeal, that the Apocalypse is incontestably St. John’s. 

Every Christian communion has applied to itself the prophecies 
contained in this book. The English have found in it the revolutions of Great 
Britain; the Lutherans, the troubles of Germany; the French reformers, the 


reign of Charles IX., and the regency of Catherine de Medici, and they are 
all equally right. Bossuet and Newton have both commented on the 
Apocalypse, yet, after all, the eloquent declamations of the one, and the 
sublime discoveries of the other, have done them greater honor than their 
commentaries. 


SECTION II. 


Two great men, but very different in their greatness, have commented on 
the Apocalypse in the seventeenth century: Newton, to whom such a study 
was very ill suited, and Bossuet, who was better fitted for the undertaking. 
Both gave additional weapons to their enemies, by their commentaries, and, 
as has elsewhere been said, the former consoled mankind for his superiority 
over them, while the latter made his enemies rejoice. 

The Catholics and the Protestants have both explained the Apocalypse in 
their favor, and have each found in it exactly what has accorded with their 
interests. They have made wonderful commentaries on the great beast with 
seven heads and ten horns, with the hair of a leopard, the feet of a bear, the 
throat of a lion, the strength of a dragon, and to buy and sell it was 
necessary to have the character and number of the beast, which number was 
666. 

Bossuet finds that this beast was evidently the Emperor Diocletian, by 
making an acrostic of his name. Grotius believed that it was Trajan. A 
curate of St. Sulpice, named La Chétardie, known from some strange 
adventures, proves that the beast was Julian. Jurieu proves that the beast is 
the pope. One preacher has demonstrated that it was Louis XIV. A good 
Catholic has demonstrated that it was William, king of England. It is not 
easy to make them all agree. 

There have been warm disputes concerning the stars which fell from 
heaven to earth, and the sun and moon, which were struck with darkness in 
their third parts. 

There are several opinions respecting the book that the angel made the 
author of the Apocalypse eat, which book was sweet to the mouth and bitter 
to the stomach. Jurieu asserted that the books of his adversary were 
designated thereby, and his argument was retorted upon himself. 

There have been disputes about this verse: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of a great thunder; 


and I heard the voice of harpers harping on their harps.” 

It is quite clear that it would have been better to have respected the 
Apocalypse than to have commented upon it. 

Camus, bishop of Bellay, printed in the last century a large book against 
the monks, which an unfrocked monk abridged. It was entitled 
“Apocalypse,” because in it he exposed the dangers and defects of the 
monastic life; and “Melito’s Apocalypse” (“Apocalypse de Meéliton?”), 
because Melito, bishop of Sardis, in the second century, had passed for a 
prophet. This bishop’s work has none of the obscurities of St. John’s 
Apocalypse. Nothing was ever clearer. The bishop is like a magistrate 
saying to an attorney, “You are a forger and a cheat — do you comprehend 
me?” 

The bishop of Bellay computes, in his Apocalypse or Revelations, that 
there were in his time ninety-eight orders of monks endowed or mendicant, 
living at the expense of the people, without employing themselves in the 
smallest labor. He reckoned six hundred thousand monks in Europe. The 
calculation was a little strained; but it is certain that the real number of the 
monks was rather too large. 

He assures us that the monks are enemies to the bishops, curates, and 
magistrates; that, among the privileges granted to the Cordeliers, the sixth 
privilege is the certainty of being saved, whatever horrible crime you may 
have committed, provided you belong to the Order of St. Francis; that the 
monks are like apes; the higher they climb, the plainer you see their 
posteriors; that the name of monk has become so infamous and execrable 
that it is regarded by the monks themselves as a foul reproach and the most 
violent insult that can be offered them. 

My dear reader, whoever you are, minister or magistrate, consider 
attentively the following short extract from our bishop’s book: 

“Figure to yourself the convent of the Escorial or of Monte Cassino, 
where the coenobites have everything necessary, useful, delightful, 
superfluous and superabundant — since they have their yearly revenue of a 
hundred and fifty thousand, four hundred thousand, or five hundred 
thousand crowns; and judge whether Monsieur |’Abbé has wherewithal to 
allow himself and those under him to sleep after dinner. 

“Then imagine an artisan or laborer, with no dependence except on the 
work of his hands, and burdened with a large family, toiling like a slave 
every day and at all seasons, to feed them with the bread of sorrow and the 


water of tears; and say, which of the two conditions is pre-eminent in 
poverty.” 

This is a passage from the “Episcopal Apocalypse” which needs no 
commentary. All that is wanted is an angel to come and fill his cup with the 
wine of the monks, to slake the thirst of the laborers who plow, sow, and 
reap, for the monasteries. 

But this prelate, instead of writing a useful book, only composed a satire. 
Consistently with his dignity, he should have stated the good as well as evil. 
He should have acknowledged that the Benedictines have produced many 
good works, and that the Jesuits have rendered great services to literature. 
He might have blessed the brethren of La Charité, and those of the 
Redemption of the Captives. Our first duty is to be just. Camus gave too 
much scope to his imagination. St. Francois de Sales advised him to write 
moral romances; but he abused the advice. 


ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 


These are heretics who might pass for other than Christians. However, they 
acknowledge Jesus as Saviour and Mediator; but they dare to maintain that 
nothing is more contrary to right reason than what is taught among 
Christians concerning the Trinity of persons in one only divine essence, of 
whom the second is begotten by the first, and the third proceeds from the 
other two; that this unintelligible doctrine is not to be found in any part of 
Scripture; that no passage can be produced which authorizes it; or to which, 
without in any wise departing from the spirit of the text, a sense cannot be 
given more clear, more natural, or more conformable to common notions, 
and to primitive and immutable truths; that to maintain, as the orthodox do, 
that in the divine essence there are several distinct persons, and that the 
Eternal is not the only true God, but that the Son and the Holy Ghost must 
be joined with Him, is to introduce into the Church of Christ an error the 
most gross and dangerous, since it is openly to favor polytheism; that it 
implies a contradiction, to say that there is but one God, and that, 
nevertheless, there are three persons, each of which is truly God; that this 
distinction, of one in essence, and three in person, was never in Scripture; 
that it is manifestly false, since it is certain that there are no fewer essences 
than persons, nor persons than essences; that the three persons of the Trinity 
are either three different substances, or accidents of the divine essence, or 
that essence itself without distinction; that, in the first place, you make three 
Gods; that, in the second, God is composed of accidents; you adore 
accidents, and metamorphose accidents into persons; that, in the third, you 
unfoundedly and to no purpose divide an indivisible subject, and distinguish 
into three that which within itself has no distinction; that if it be said that 
the three personalities are neither different substances in the divine essence, 
nor accidents of that essence, it will be difficult to persuade ourselves that 
they are anything at all; that it must not be believed that the most rigid and 
decided Trinitarians have themselves any clear idea of the way in which the 
three hypostases subsist in God, without dividing His substance, and 
consequently without multiplying it; that St. Augustine himself, after 
advancing on this subject a thousand reasonings alike dark and false, was 
forced to confess that nothing intelligible could be said about the matter; 
they then repeat the passage by this father, which is, indeed, a very singular 


one: “When,” says he, “it is asked what are the three, the language of man 
fails and terms are wanting to express them.” “Three persons, has, however, 
been said — not for the purpose of expressing anything, but in order to say 
something and not remain mute.” “Dictum est tres persone, non ut aliquid 
diceretur, sed ne taceretur”. — De Trinit. lib. v. ca; that modern theologians 
have cleared up this matter no better; that, when they are asked what they 
understand by the word person, they explain themselves only by saying that 
it is a certain incomprehensible distinction by which are distinguished in 
one nature only, a Father, a Son, and a Holy Ghost; that the explanation 
which they give of the terms begetting and proceeding, is no more 
satisfactory, since it reduces itself to saying that these terms indicate certain 
incomprehensible relations existing among the three persons of the Trinity; 
that it may be hence gathered that the state of the question between them 
and the orthodox is to know whether there are in God three distinctions, of 
which no one has any definite idea, and among which there are certain 
relations of which no one has any more idea. 

From all this they conclude that it would be wiser to abide by the 
testimony of the apostles, who never spoke of the Trinity, and to banish 
from religion forever all terms which are not in the scriptures — as trinity, 
person, essence, hypostasis, hypostatic and personal union, incarnation, 
generation, proceeding, and many others of the same kind; which being 
absolutely devoid of meaning, since they are represented by no real 
existence in nature, can excite in the understanding none but false, vague, 
obscure, and undefinable notions. 

To this article let us add what Calmet says in his dissertation on the 
following passage of the Epistle of John the Evangelist: “For there are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; and 
these three are one; and there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, 
the water and the blood; and these three are one.” Calmet acknowledges 
that these two verses are not in any ancient bible; indeed, it would be very 
strange if St. John had spoken of the Trinity in a letter, and said not a word 
about it in his Gospel. We find no trace of this dogma, either in the 
canonical or in the apocryphal gospels. All these reasons and many others 
might excuse the anti-trinitarians, if the councils had not decided. But as the 
heretics pay no regard to councils, we know not what measures to take to 
confound them. Let us content ourselves with believing and wishing them 
to believe. 


APOCRYPHA — APOCRYPHAL. 


(FROM THE GREEK WORD SIGNIFYING HIDDEN.) 

It has been very well remarked that the divine writings might, at one and 
the same time, be sacred and apocryphal; sacred, because they had 
undoubtedly been dictated by God Himself; apocryphal, because they were 
hidden from the nations, and even from the Jewish people. 

That they were hidden from the nations before the translation executed at 
Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, is an acknowledged truth. Josephus 
declares it in the answer to Appian, which he wrote after Appian’s death; 
and his declaration has not less strength because he seeks to strengthen it by 
a fable. He says in his history that the Jewish books being all-divine, no 
foreign historian or poet had ever dared to speak of them. And, immediately 
after assuring us that no one had ever dared to mention the Jewish laws, he 
adds that the historian Theopompus, having only intended to insert 
something concerning them in his history, God struck him with madness for 
thirty days; but that, having been informed in a dream that he was mad only 
because he had wished to know divine things and make them known to the 
profane, he asked pardon of God, who restored him to his senses. 

Josephus in the same passage also relates that a poet named Theodectes, 
having said a few words about the Jews in his tragedies, became blind, and 
that God did not restore his sight until he had done penance. 

As for the Jewish people, it is certain that there was a time when they 
could not read the divine writings; for it is said in the Second Book of 
Kings (chap, xxii., ver. 8), and in the Second Book of Chronicles (chap, 
xxxiv., ver. 14), that in the reign of Josias they were unknown, and that a 
single copy was accidentally found in the house of the high priest Hilkiah. 

The twelve tribes which were dispersed by Shalmaneser have never re- 
appeared; and their books, if they had any, have been lost with them. The 
two tribes which were in slavery at Babylon and allowed to return at the end 
of seventy years, returned without their books, or at least they were very 
scarce and very defective, since Esdras was obliged to restore them. But 
although during the Babylonian captivity these books were apocryphal, that 
is, hidden or unknown to the people, they were constantly sacred — they 
bore the stamp of divinity — they were, as all the world agrees, the only 
monument of truth upon earth. 


We now give the name of apocrypha to those books which are not 
worthy of belief; so subject are languages to change! Catholics and 
Protestants agree in regarding as apocryphal in this sense, and in rejecting, 
the prayer of Manasseh, king of Judah, contained in the Second Book of 
Kings; the Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees; the Fourth Book of 
Esdras; although these books were incontestably written by Jews. But it is 
denied that the authors were inspired by God, like the Jews. 

The other books, rejected by the Protestants only, and consequently 
considered by them as not inspired by God Himself, are the Book of 
Wisdom, though it is written in the same style as the Proverbs; 
Ecclesiasticus, though the style is still the same; the first two books of 
Maccabees, though written by a Jew, But they do not believe this Jew to 
have been inspired by God — Tobit — although the story is edifying. The 
judicious and profound Calmet affirms that a part of this book was written 
by Tobit the father, and a part by Tobit the son; and that a third author added 
the conclusion of the last chapter, which says that Tobit the younger expired 
at the age of one hundred and twenty-seven years, and that he died rejoicing 
over the destruction of Nineveh. 

The same Calmet, at the end of his preface, has these words: “Neither the 
story itself, nor the manner in which it is told, bears any fabulous or 
fictitious character. If all Scripture histories, containing anything of the 
marvellous or extraordinary, were to be rejected, where is the sacred book 
which is to be preserved?” 

Judith is another book rejected by the Protestants, although Luther 
himself declares that “this book is beautiful, good, holy, useful, the 
language of a holy poet and a prophet animated by the Holy Spirit, that had 
been his instructor,” etc. 

It is indeed hard to discover at what time Judith’s adventure happened, or 
where the town of Bethulia was. The degree of sanctity in Judith’s action 
has also been disputed; but the book having been declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent, all disputes are at an end. 

Other books are Baruch, although it is written in the style of all the other 
prophets; Esther, of which the Protestants reject only some additions after 
the tenth chapter. They admit all the rest of the book; yet no one knows who 
King Ahasuerus was, although he is the principal person in the story; 
Daniel, in which the Protestants retrench Susannah’s adventure and that of 


the children in the furnace; but they retain Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and his 
grazing with the beasts. 

On the Life of Moses, an Apocryphal Book of the Highest Antiquity. 

The ancient book which contains the life and death of Moses seems to 
have been written at the time of the Babylonian captivity. It was then that 
the Jews began to know the names given to the angels by the Chaldeans 
and Persians. 

Here we see the names of Zinguiel, Samael, Tsakon, Lakah, and many 
others of which the Jews had made no mention. 

The book of the death of Moses seems to have been written later. It is 
known that the Jews had several very ancient lives of Moses and other 
books, independently of the Pentateuch. In them he was called Moni, not 
Moses; and it is asserted that mo signified water, and ni the particle of. He 
was called by the general name of Melk. He received those of Joakim, 
Adamosi, Thetmosi; and it has been thought that he was the same person 
whom Mane then calls Ozarziph. 

Some of these old Hebrew manuscripts were withdrawn from their 
covering of dust in the cabinets of the Jews about the year 1517. The 
learned Gilbert Gaumin, who was a perfect master of their language, 
translated them into Latin about the year 1535. They were afterwards 
printed and dedicated to Cardinal Bérule. The copies have become 
extremely scarce. 

Never were rabbinism, the taste for the marvellous and the imagination 
of the orientals displayed to greater excess. 

Fragment of the Life of Moses. 

A hundred and thirty years after the settling of the Jews in Egypt, and 
sixty years after the death of the patriarch Joseph, Pharaoh, while sleeping, 
had a dream. He saw an old man holding a balance; in one scale were all the 
inhabitants of Egypt; in the other was an infant, and this infant weighed 
more than all the Egyptians together. Pharaoh forthwith called together his 
shotim, or sages. One of the wise men said: “O king, this infant is a Jew 
who will one day do great evil to your kingdom. Cause all the children of 
the Jews to be slain; thus shalt thou save thy empire, if, indeed, the decrees 
of fate can be opposed.” 

Pharaoh was pleased with this advice. He sent for the midwives and 
ordered them to strangle all the male children of which the Jewesses were 
delivered. There was in Egypt a man named Abraham, son of Keath, 


husband to Jocabed, sister to his brother. This Jocabed bore him a daughter 
named Mary, signifying “persecuted,” because the Egyptians, being 
descended from Ham, persecuted the Israelites, who were evidently 
descended from Shem. Jocabed afterwards brought forth Aaron, signifying 
“condemned to death,” because Pharaoh had condemned all the Jewish 
infants to death. Aaron and Mary were preserved by the angels of the Lord, 
who nursed them in the fields and restored them to their parents when they 
had reached the period of adolescence. 

At length Jocabed had a third child; this was Moses, who, consequently, 
was fifteen years younger than his brother. He was exposed on the Nile. 
Pharaoh’s daughter found him while bathing, had him nursed and adopted 
him as her son, although she was not married. 

Three years after, her father, Pharaoh, took a fresh wife, on which 
occasion he held a great feast. His wife was at his right hand, and at his left 
was his daughter, with little Moses. The child, in sport, took the crown and 
put it on his head. Balaam, the magician, the king’s eunuch, then recalled 
his majesty’s dream. “Behold,” said he, “the child who is one day to do so 
much mischief! The spirit of God is in him. What he has just now done is a 
proof that he has already formed the design of dethroning you. He must 
instantly be put to death.” This idea pleased Pharaoh much. 

They were about to kill little Moses when the Lord sent his angel 
Gabriel, disguised as one of Pharaoh’s officers, to say to him: “My lord, we 
should not put to death an innocent child, which is not yet come to years of 
discretion; he put on your crown only because he wants judgment. You have 
only to let a ruby and a burning coal be presented to him; if he choose the 
coal, it is clear that he is a blockhead who will never do any harm; but if he 
take the ruby it will be a sign that he has too much sense to burn his fingers; 
then let him be slain.” 

A ruby and a coal were immediately brought. Moses did not fail to take 
the ruby; but the angel Gabriel, by a sort of legerdemain, slipped the coal 
into the place of the precious stone. Moses put the coal into his mouth and 
burned his tongue so horribly that he stammered ever after; and this was the 
reason that the Jewish lawgiver could never articulate. 

Moses was fifteen years old and a favorite with Pharaoh. A Hebrew 
came to complain to him that an Egyptian had beaten him after lying with 
his wife. Moses killed the Egyptian. Pharaoh ordered Moses’ head to be cut 
off. The executioner struck him, but God instantly changed Moses’ neck 


into a marble column, and sent the angel Michael, who in three days 
conducted Moses beyond the frontiers. 

The young Hebrew fled to Mecano, king of Ethiopia, who was at war 
with the Arabs. Mecano made him his general-in-chief; and, after Mecano’s 
death, Moses was chosen king and married the widow. But Moses, ashamed 
to have married the wife of his lord, dared not to enjoy her, but placed a 
sword in the bed between himself and the queen. He lived with her forty 
years without touching her. The angry queen at length called together the 
states of the kingdom of Ethiopia, complained that Moses was of no service 
to her, and concluded by driving him away and placing on the throne the 
son of the late king. 

Moses fled into the country of Midian, to the priest Jethro. This priest 
thought his fortune would be made if he could put Moses into the hands of 
Pharaoh of Egypt, and began by confining him in a low cell and allowing 
him only bread and water. Moses grew fat in his dungeon, at which Jethro 
was quite astonished. He was not aware that his daughter Sephora had 
fallen in love with the prisoner, and every day, with her own hands, carried 
him partridges and quails, with excellent wine. He concluded that Moses 
was protected by God and did not give him up to Pharaoh. 

However, Jethro the priest wished to have his daughter married. He had 
in his garden a tree of sapphire, on which was engraven the word Jaho or 
Jehovah. He caused it to be published throughout the country that he would 
give his daughter to him who could tear up the sapphire tree. Sephora’s 
lovers presented themselves, but none of them could so much as bend the 
tree. Moses, who was only seventy-seven years old, tore it up at once 
without an effort. He married Sephora, by whom he soon had a fine boy 
named Gerson. 

As he was one day walking in a small wood, he met God (who had 
formerly called Himself Sadai, and then called Himself Jehovah), and God 
ordered him to go and work miracles at Pharaoh’s court. He set out with his 
wife and son. On the way they met an angel (to whom no name is given), 
who ordered Sephora to circumcise little Gerson with a knife made of stone. 
God sent Aaron on the same errand, but Aaron thought his brother had done 
wrong in marrying a Midianite; he called her a very coarse name, and little 
Gerson a bastard, and sent them the shortest way back to their own country. 

Aaron and Moses then went to Pharaoh’s palace by themselves. The gate 
of the palace was guarded by two lions of an enormous size. Balaam, one of 


the king’s magicians, seeing the two brothers come, set the lions upon them; 
but Moses touched them with his rod, and the lions, humbly prostrating 
themselves, licked the feet of Aaron and Moses. The king, in astonishment, 
had the two pilgrims brought into the presence of all his magicians, that 
they might strive which could work the most miracles. 

The author here relates the ten plagues of Egypt, nearly as they are 
related in Exodus. He only adds that Moses covered all Egypt with lice, to 
the depth of a cubit; and that he sent among all the Egyptians lions, wolves, 
bears, and tigers, which ran into all the houses, notwithstanding that the 
doors were bolted, and devoured all the little children. 

According to this writer, it was not the Jews who fled through the Red 
Sea; it was Pharaoh, who fled that way with his army: the Jews ran after 
him; the waters separated right and left to see them fight; and all the 
Egyptians, except the king, were slain upon the sand. Then the king, finding 
that his own was the weaker side, asked pardon of God. Michael and 
Gabriel were sent to him and conveyed him to the city of Nineveh, where 
he reigned four hundred years. 

The Death of Moses. 

God had declared to the people of Israel that they should not go out of 
Egypt until they had once more found the tomb of Joseph. Moses found it 
and carried it on his shoulders through the Red Sea. God told him that He 
would bear in mind this good action and would assist him at the time of his 
death. When Moses had lived six score years, God came to announce to him 
that he must die and had but three hours more to live. The bad angel Samael 
was present at the conversation. As soon as the first hour had passed he 
began to laugh for joy that he should so soon carry off the soul of Moses; 
and Michael began to weep. “Be not rejoiced, thou wicked beast,” said the 
good to the bad angel; “Moses is going to die, but we have Joshua in his 
stead.” 

When the three hours had elapsed God commanded Gabriel to take the 
dying man’s soul. Gabriel begged to be excused. Michael did the same. 
These two angels having refused, God addressed Himself to Zinguiel. But 
this angel was no more willing to obey than the others. “I,” said he, “was 
formerly his preceptor, and I will not kill my disciple.” Then God, being 
angry, said to the bad angel Samael, “Well, then, wicked one, thou must 
take his soul.” Samael joyfully drew his sword and ran up to Moses. The 
dying man rose up in wrath, his eyes sparkling with fire. “What! thou 


villain,” said Moses, “wouldst thou dare to kill me? — me, who when a 
child, put on my head the crown of a Pharaoh; who have worked miracles at 
the age of eighty years; who have led sixty millions of men out of Egypt; 
who have cut the Red Sea in two; who have conquered two kings so tall that 
at the time of the flood they were not knee-deep in water? Begone, you 
rascal; leave my presence instantly.” 

This altercation lasted a few moments longer, during which time Gabriel 
prepared a litter to convey the soul of Moses, Michael a purple mantle, and 
Zinguiel a cassock. God then laid His hands on Moses’ breast and took 
away his soul. 

It is to this history that St. Jude the apostle alludes in his epistle when he 
says that the archangel Michael contended with the devil for the body of 
Moses. As this fact is to be found only in the book which I have just quoted, 
it is evident that St. Jude had read it, and that he considered it as a canonical 
book. 

The second history of the death of Moses is likewise a conversation with 
God. It is no less pleasant and curious than the first. A part of this dialogue 
is as follows: 

Moses. — I pray Thee, O Lord, let me enter the land of promise, at least 
for two or three years. 

God. — No; My decree expressly saith that thou shalt not enter it. 

Moses. — Grant, at least, that I may be carried thither after my death. 

God. — No; neither dead nor alive. 

Moses. — Alas! but, good Lord, thou showest such clemency to Thy 
creatures; Thou pardonest them twice or three times; I have sinned but 
once, and am not to be forgiven! 

God. — Thou knowest not what thou sayest; thou hast committed six 
sins. I remember to have sworn thy death, or the destruction of Israel; one 
of the two must be accomplished. If thou wilt live Israel must perish. 

Moses. — O Lord, be not so hasty. All is in Thy hands. Let Moses 
perish, rather than one soul in Israel. 

After several discourses of this sort, the echo of the mountain says to 
Moses, “Thou hast but five hours to live.” At the end of five hours God 
sends for Gabriel, Zinguiel and Samael. He promises Moses that he shall be 
buried and carries away his soul. 

When we reflect that nearly the whole earth has been infatuated by 
similar stories, and that they have formed the education of mankind, the 


fables of Pilpay, Lokman, or A’sop appear quite reasonable. 

Apocryphal Books of the New Law. 

There were fifty gospels, all very different from one another, of which 
there remain only four entire — that of James, that of Nicodemus, that of 
the infancy of Jesus, and that of the birth of Mary. Of the rest we have 
nothing more than fragments and slight notices. 

The traveller Tournefort, sent into Asia by Louis XIV., informs us that 
the Georgians have preserved the gospel of the Infancy, which was probably 
communicated to them by the Azmenians. 

In the beginning, several of these gospels, now regarded as apocryphal, 
were cited as authentic, and were even the only gospels that were cited. In 
the Acts of the Apostles we find these words uttered by St. Paul (chap. xx., 
ver. 35), “And remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

St. Barnabas, in his Catholic Epistle (Nos. 4 and 7), makes Jesus Christ 
speak thus: “Let us resist all iniquity; let us hate it. Such as would see Me 
enter into My kingdom must follow Me through pain and sorrow.” 

St. Clement, in his second Epistle to the Corinthians, puts these words 
into the mouth of Jesus Christ: “If you are assembled in My bosom and do 
not follow My commandments, I shall reject you and say to you, ‘Depart 
from Me; I know you not; depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity.’” 

He afterwards attributes to Jesus Christ these words: “Keep your flesh 
chaste and the seal unspotted, in order that you may receive eternal life.” 

In the Apostolical Constitutions, composed in the second century, we 
find these words: “Jesus Christ has said, ‘Be ye honest exchange brokers.’” 

We find many similar quotations, not one of which is taken from the four 
gospels recognized by the Church as the only canonical ones. They are, for 
the most part, taken from the gospel according to the Hebrews, a gospel 
which was translated by St. Jerome, and is now considered as apocryphal. 

St. Clement the Roman says, in his second Epistle: “The Lord, being 
asked when his reign should come, answered: ‘When two shall make one, 
when that which is without shall be within, when the male shall be female, 
and when there shall be neither female nor male.’” 

These words are taken from the gospel according to the Egyptians; and 
the text is repeated entire by St. Clement of Alexandria. But what could the 
author of the Egyptian gospels, and what could St. Clement himself be 
thinking of? The words which he quotes are injurious to Jesus Christ; they 


give us to understand that He did not believe that His reign would come at 
all. To say that a thing will take place when two shall make one, when the 
male shall be female, is to say that it will never take place. A passage like 
this is rabbinical, much rather than evangelical. 

There were also two apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. They are quoted 
by St. Epiphanius. In these Acts it is related that St. Paul was the son of an 
idolatrous father and mother, and turned Jew in order to marry the daughter 
of Gamaliel; and that either being refused, or not finding her a virgin, he 
took part with the disciples of Jesus. This is nothing less than blasphemy 
against St. Paul. 

The Other Apocryphal Books of the First and Second Centuries. 


I. 


The Book of Enoch, the seventh man after Adam, which mentions the war 
of the rebellious angels, under their captain, Samasia, against the faithful 
angels led by Michael. The object of the war was to enjoy the daughters of 
men, as has been said in the article on “Angel.” 


Il. 


The Acts of St. Thecla and St. Paul, written by a disciple named John, 
attached to St. Paul. In this history Thecla escapes from her persecutors to 
go to St. Paul, disguised as a man. She also baptizes a lion; but this 
adventure was afterwards suppressed. Here, too, we have the portrait of 
Paul: Statura brevi, calvastrum, cruribus curvis, sorosum, superciliis 
junctis, naso aquilino, plenum gratia Dei. 

Although this story was recommended by St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, and others, it had no reputation among the 
other doctors of the Church. 


Ill. 


The Preaching of Peter. This writing is also called the Gospel or Revelation 
of Peter. St. Clement of Alexandria speaks of it with great praise; but it is 
easy to perceive that some impostor had taken that apostle’s name. 


IV. 


The Acts of Peter, a work equally supposititious. 
V. 


The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. It is doubted whether this book is 
by a Jew or a Christian of the primitive ages; for it is said in the Testament 
of Levi that at the end of the seventh week there shall come priests given to 
idolatry — bellatores, avari, scribe iniqui, impudici, puerorum corrupt ores 
et pecorum; that there shall then be a new priesthood; that the heavens shall 
be opened; and that the glory of the Most High, and the spirit of intelligence 
and sanctification, shall descend upon this new priest; which seems to 
foretell Jesus Christ. 


VI. 


The Letter of Abgarus, a pretended king of Edessa, to Jesus Christ, and 
Jesus Christ’s answer to King Abgarus. It is, indeed, believed that, in the 
time of Tiberius, there was a toparch of Edessa who had passed from the 
service of the Persians into that of the Romans, but his epistolary 
correspondence has been considered by all good critics as a chimera. 


VIL. 


The Acts of Pilate. Pilate’s letter to Tiberius on the death of Jesus Christ 
The life of Procula, Pilate’s wife. 


VU. 


The Acts of Peter and Paul, in which is the history of St. Peter’s quarrel 
with Simon the magician. Abdias, Marcellus, and Hegesippus have all three 
written this story. St. Peter first disputed with Simon which should 
resuscitate one of the Emperor Nero’s relatives, who had just died; Simon 
half restored him, and St. Peter finished the resurrection. Simon next flew 
up in the air, but Peter brought him down again, and the magician broke his 
legs. The Emperor Nero, incensed at the death of his magician, had St. Peter 
crucified with his head downwards, and St. Paul decapitated, as one of St. 
Peter’s party. 


IX. 


The Acts of Blessed Paul the Apostle and Teacher of the Nations. In this 
book St. Paul is made to live at Rome for two years after St. Peter’s death. 
The author says that when St. Paul’s head was cut off there issued forth 
milk instead of blood, and that Lucina, a devout woman, had him buried 
twenty miles from Rome, on the way to Ostia, at her country house. 


X. 


The Acts of the Blessed Apostle Andrew. The author relates that St. 
Andrew went to the city of the Myrmidons and that he baptized all the 
citizens. A young man named Sostratus, of the town of Amarea, which is at 
least better known than that of the Myrmidons, came and said to the blessed 
Andrew: “I am so handsome that my mother has conceived a passion for 
me. I abhorred so execrable a crime, and have fled. My mother, in her fury, 
accuses me to the proconsul of the province of having attempted to violate 
her. I can make no answer, for I would rather die than accuse my mother.” 
While he was yet speaking, the guards of the proconsul came and seized 
him. St Andrew accompanied the son before the judge, and pleaded his 
cause. The mother, not at all disconcerted, accused St. Andrew himself of 
having instigated her son to the crime. The proconsul immediately ordered 
St. Andrew to be thrown into the river; but, the apostle having prayed to 
God, there came a great earthquake, and the mother was struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

After several adventures of the same sort the author has St. Andrew 
crucified at Patras. 


XI. 


The Acts of St. James the Greater. The author has him condemned to death 
at Jerusalem by the pontiff, and, before his crucifixion, he baptizes the 
registrar. 


XI. 


The Acts of St. John the Evangelist. The author relates that, at Ephesus — 
of which place St. John wast bishop — Drusilla, being converted by him, 


desired no more of her husband Andronicus’s company, but retired into a 
tomb. A young man named Callimachus, in love with her, repeatedly 
pressed her, even in her tomb, to consent to the gratification of his passion. 
Brasilia, being urged both by her husband and her lover, wished for death, 
and obtained it. Callimachus, when informed of her loss, was still more 
furious with love; he bribed one of Andronicus’s domestics, who had the 
keys of the tomb; he ran to it, stripped his mistress of her shroud, and 
exclaimed, “What thou wouldst not grant me living, thou shalt grant me 
dead,” A serpent instantly issued from the tomb; the young man fainted; the 
serpent killed him, as also the domestic who was his accomplice, and coiled 
itself round his body. St. John arrives with the husband, and, to their 
astonishment, they find Callimachus alive. St. John orders the serpent to 
depart, and the serpent obeys. He asks the young man how he has been 
resuscitated. Callimachus answered that an angel had appeared to him, 
saying, “It was necessary that thou shouldst die in order to revive a 
Christian.” He immediately asked to be baptized, and begged that John 
would resuscitate Drusilla. The apostle having instantly worked this 
miracle, Callimachus and Drusilla prayed that he would also be so good as 
to resuscitate the domestic. The latter, who was an obstinate pagan, being 
restored to life, declared that he would rather die than be a Christian, and, 
accordingly, he incontinently died again; on which St. John said that a bad 
tree always bears bad fruit. 

Aristodemus, high-priest of Ephesus, though struck by such a prodigy, 
would not be converted; he said to St. John: “Permit me to poison you; and, 
if you do not die, I will be converted.” The apostle accepted the proposal; 
but he chose that Aristodemus should first poison two Ephesians 
condemned to death. Aristodemus immediately presented to them the 
poison, and they instantly expired. St. John took the same poison, which did 
him no harm. He resuscitated the two dead men, and the high-priest was 
converted. 

St. John having attained the age of ninety-seven years, Jesus Christ 
appeared to him, and said, “It is time for thee to come to My table, and feast 
with thy brethren”; and soon after the apostle slept in peace. 


XIU. 


The History of the Blessed James the Less, and the brothers Simon and 
Jude. These apostles went into Persia, and performed things as incredible as 
those related of St. Andrew. 


XIV. 


The Acts of St. Matthew, apostle and evangelist. St. Matthew goes into 
Ethiopia, to the great town of Nadaver, where he restores to life the son of 
Queen Candace, and founds Christian churches. 


XV. 


The Acts of the Blessed Bartholomew in India. Bartholomew went first to 
the temple of Astaroth. This goddess delivered oracles, and cured all 
diseases. Bartholomew silenced her, and made sick all those whom she had 
cured. King Polimius disputed with him; the devil declared, before the king, 
that he was conquered, and St. Bartholomew consecrated King Polimius 
bishop of the Indies. 


XVI. 


The Acts of the Blessed Thomas, apostle of India. St. Thomas entered India 
by another road, and worked more miracles than St. Bartholomew. He at 
last suffered martyrdom, and appeared to Xiphoro and Susani. 


XVII. 


The Acts of the Blessed Philip. He went to preach in Scythia. They wished 
to make him a sacrifice to Mars, but he caused a dragon to issue from the 
altar and devour the children of the priests. He died at Hierapolis, at the age 
of eighty-seven. It is not known what town this was, for there were several 
of the name. 

All these histories are supposed to have been written by Abdias, bishop 
of Babylon, and were translated by Julius Africanus. 


XVIII. 


To these abuses of the Holy Scriptures was added one less revolting — one 
which did not fail in respect for Christianity, like those which have just been 
laid before the reader, viz., the Liturgies attributed to St James, St. Peter, 
and St. Mark, the falsehood of which has been shown by the learned 
Tillemont. 


XIX. 


Fabricius places among the apocryphal writings the Homily (attributed to 
St. Augustine) on the manner in which the Symbol was formed. But he 
certainly does not mean to insinuate that this Symbol or Creed, which we 
call the Apostles’, is the less true and sacred. It is said in this Homily, in 
Rufinus, and afterwards in Isidorus, that ten days after the ascension, the 
apostles, being shut up together for fear of the Jews, Peter said, “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty;” Andrew, “and in Jesus Christ, His only son;” 
James, “who was conceived by the Holy Ghost;” and that thus, each apostle 
having repeated an article, the Creed was completed. 

This story not being in the Acts of the Apostles, our belief in it is 
dispensed with — but not our belief in the Creed, of which the apostles 
taught the substance. Truth must not suffer from the false ornaments in 
which it has been sought to array her. 


XX. 


The Apostolical Constitutions. The Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
which were formerly supposed to have been digested by St. Clement the 
Roman, are now ranked among the apocryphal writings. The reading of a 
few chapters is sufficient to show that the apostles had no share in this 
work. In the eleventh chapter, women are ordered not to rise before the 
ninth hour. In the first chapter of the second book it is desired that bishops 
should be learned, but in the time of the apostles there was no hierarchy — 
no bishop attached to a single church. They went about teaching from town 
to town, from village to village; they were called apostles, not bishops; and, 
above all things, they did not pride themselves on being learned. 

In the second chapter of the second book it is said that a bishop should 
have but one wife, to take great care of his household; which only goes to 
prove that at the close of the first and the commencement of the second 


century, when the hierarchy was beginning to be established, the priests 
were married. 

Through almost the whole book the bishops are regarded as the judges of 
the faithful; but it is well known that the apostles had no jurisdiction. 

It is said, in chapter xxi., that both parties must be heard; which supposes 
an established jurisdiction. In chapter xxvi. it is said, “The bishop is your 
prince, your king, your emperor, your God upon earth.” These expressions 
are somewhat at variance with the humility of the apostles. 

In chapter xxviii., “At the feasts of the Agapae, there must be given to 
the deacon double that which is given to an old woman, and to the priest 
double the gift to the deacon, because the priests are the counsellors of the 
bishops and the crown of the Church. The reader shall have a portion, in 
honor of the prophets, as also the chanter and the door-keeper. Such of the 
laity as wish to receive anything shall apply to the bishop through the 
deacon.” The apostles never used any term answering to laity, or marking 
the difference between the profane and the priesthood. 

In chapter xxxiv., “You must reverence the bishop as a king, honor him 
as a master, and give him your fruits, the works of your hands, your first 
fruits, your tenths, your savings, the presents that are made to you, your 
corn, your wine, your oil, your wool,” etc. This is a strong article. 

In chapter lvii., “Let the church be long; let it look towards the East; let it 
resemble a ship; let the bishop’s throne be in the middle; let the reader read 
the books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Job,” etc. 

In chapter xvii. of the third book, “Baptism is administered for the death 
of Jesus; oil for the Holy Ghost. When we are plunged into the water, we 
die; when we come out of it, we revive. The Father is the God of all. Christ 
is the only Son of God, his beloved Son, and the Lord of glory. The Holy 
Spirit is the Paraclete, sent by Christ the teacher, preaching Christ Jesus.” 
This doctrine would now be explained in more canonical terms. 

In chapter vii. of the fifth book are quoted some verses of the Sibyls on 
the coming of Jesus and the resurrection. This was the first time that the 
Christians admitted the verses of the Sibyls, which they continued to do for 
more than three hundred years. In chapter v. of the eighth book are these 
words: “O God Almighty, give to the bishop, through Christ, the 
participation of the Holy Spirit.” In chapter iv., “Commend yourself to God 
alone, through Jesus Christ”; which does not sufficiently express the 


divinity of our Lord. In chapter xii. is the Constitution of James, the brother 
of Zebedee. 

In chapter xv. the deacon is to say aloud, “Incline yourselves before God 
through Christ.” At the present day these expressions are not very correct. 


XXI. 


The Apostolical Canons. The sixth canon ordains that no bishop or priest 
shall separate himself from his wife on pretence of religion; if he do so, he 
is to be excommunicated, and if he persist he is to be driven away. The 
seventh — that no priest shall ever meddle with secular affairs. The 
nineteenth — that he who has married two sisters shall not be admitted into 
the clergy. The twenty-first and twenty-second — that eunuchs shall be 
admitted into the priesthood excepting such as have castrated themselves. 
Yet Origen was a priest, notwithstanding this law. The fifty-fifth — that if a 
bishop, a priest, a deacon, or a clerk eat flesh which is not clear of blood, he 
shall be displaced. It is quite evident that these canons could not be 
promulgated by the apostles. 


XXII. 


The Confessions of St. Clement to James, brother of the Lord, in ten books, 
translated from Greek into Latin by Rufinus. This book commences with a 
doubt respecting the immortality of the soul: “Utrumne sit mihi aliqua vita 
post mortem, an nihil omnino postea sim futurus”. St. Clement, disturbed 
by this doubt and wishing to know whether the world was eternal or had 
been created — whether there were a Tartarus and a Phlegethon, an Ixion 
and a Tantalus, etc., resolved to go into Egypt to learn necromancy, but 
having heard of St. Bartholomew, who was preaching Christianity, he went 
to him in the East, at the time when Barnabas was celebrating a Jewish 
feast. He afterwards met St. Peter at Caesarea, with Simon the magician and 
Zaccheus. They disputed together, and St. Peter related to them all that had 
passed since the death of Jesus. Clement turned Christian, but Simon 
remained a magician. 

Simon fell in love with a woman named Luna, and, while waiting to 
marry her, he proposed to St. Peter, to Zaccheus, to Lazarus, to Nicodemus, 
to Dositheus, and to several others, that they should become his disciples. 
Dositheus answered him at once with a blow from a stick; but the stick 


having passed through Simon’s body as if it had been smoke, Dositheus 
worshipped him and became his lieutenant, after which Simon married his 
mistress and declared that she was Luna herself, descended from heaven to 
marry him. 

But enough of the Confessions of St. Clement. It must, however, be 
remarked that in the ninth book the Chinese are spoken of under the name 
of Seres as the justest and wisest of mankind. After them come the 
Brahmins, to whom the author does the justice that was rendered them by 
all antiquity. He cites them as models of soberness, mildness, and justice. 


XXIII. 


St. Peter’s Letter to St. James, and St. Clement’s Letter to the same St. 
James, brother of the Lord, governor of the Holy Church of the Hebrews at 
Jerusalem, and of all churches. St. Peter’s Letter contains nothing curious, 
but St. Clement’s is very remarkable. He asserts that Peter declared him 
bishop of Rome before his death, and his coadjutor; that he laid his hands 
upon his head, and made him sit in the episcopal chair in the presence of all 
the faithful; and that he said to him, “Fail not to write to my brother James 
as soon as I am dead.” 

This letter seems to prove that it was not then believed that St. Peter had 
suffered martyrdom, since it is probable that this letter, attributed to St. 
Clement, would have mentioned the circumstance. It also proves that Cletus 
and Anacletus were not reckoned among the bishops of Rome. 


XXIV. 


St. Clement’s Homilies, to the number of nineteen. He says in his first 
homily what he had already said in his confessions — that he went to St. 
Peter and St. Barnabas at Czsarea, to know whether the soul was immortal, 
and the world eternal. 

In the second homily, No. xxxviii., we find a much more extraordinary 
passage. St. Peter himself, speaking of the Old Testament, expresses himself 
thus: “The written law contains certain false things against the law of God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth; the devil has done this, for good reasons; it 
has also come to pass through the judgments of God, in order to discover 
such as would listen with pleasure to what is written against Him,” etc. 


In the sixth homily St. Clement meets with Appian, the same who had 
written against the Jews in the time of Tiberius. He tells Appian that he is in 
love with an Egyptian woman and begs that he will write a letter in his 
name to his pretended mistress to convince her, by the example of all the 
gods, that love is a duty. Appian writes a letter and St. Clement answers it in 
the name of his pretended mistress, after which they dispute on the nature of 
the gods. 


XXV. 


Two Epistles of St. Clement to the Corinthians. It hardly seems just to have 
ranked these epistles among the apocryphal writings. Some of the learned 
may have declined to recognize them because they speak of “the phoenix of 
Arabia, which lives five hundred years, and burns itself in Egypt in the city 
of Heliopolis.” But there is nothing extraordinary in St. Clement’s having 
believed this fable which so many others believed, nor in his having written 
letters to the Corinthians. 

It is known that there was at that time a great dispute between the church 
of Corinth and that of Rome. The church of Corinth, which declared itself 
to have been founded first, was governed in common; there was scarcely 
any distinction between the priests and the seculars, still less between the 
priests and the bishop; all alike had a deliberative voice, so, at least, several 
of the learned assert. St. Clement says to the Corinthians in his first epistle: 
“You have laid the first foundations of sedition; be subject to your priests, 
correct yourselves by penance, bend the knees of your hearts, learn to 
obey.” It is not at all astonishing that a bishop of Rome should use these 
expressions. 

In the second epistle we again find that answer of Jesus Christ, on being 
asked when His kingdom of heaven should come: “When two shall make 
one, when that which is without shall be within, when the male shall be 
female, when there shall be neither male nor female.” 


XXVI. 


Letter from St. Ignatius the martyr to the Virgin Mary, and the Virgin’s 
answer to St. Ignatius: 

“To Mary the Mother of Christ, from her devoted Ignatius: You should 
console me, a neophyte, and a disciple of your John. I have heard several 


wonderful things of your Jesus, at which I have been much astonished. I 
desire with all my heart to be informed of them by you, who always lived in 
familiarity with Him and knew all His secrets. Fare you well. Comfort the 
neophytes, who are with me from you and through you. Amen.” 

“The Holy Virgin’s Answer to Her Dear Disciple Ignatius: 

“The Humble Servant of Jesus Christ: All the things which you have 
learned from John are true; believe in them; persevere in your belief; keep 
your vow of Christianity. I will come and see you with John, you and those 
who are with you. Be firm in the faith; act like a man; let not severity and 
persecution disturb you, but let your spirit be strengthened and exalted in 
God your Saviour. Amen.” 

It is asserted that these letters were written in the year 116 of the 
Christian era, but they are not therefore the less false and absurd. They 
would even have been an insult to our holy religion had they not been 
written in a spirit of simplicity, which renders everything pardonable. 


XXVIL. 


Fragments of the Apostles. We find in them this passage: “Paul, a man of 
short stature, with an aquiline nose and an angelic face. Instructed in 
heaven, said to Plantilla, of Rome, before he died: ‘Adieu, Plantilla, thou 
little plant of eternal salvation; know thy own nobility; thou art whiter than 
snow; thou art registered among the soldiers of Christ; thou art an heiress to 
the kingdom of heaven.’” This was not worthy to be refuted. 


XXVIII. 


There are eleven Apocalypses, which are attributed to the patriarchs and 
prophets, to St. Peter, Cerinthus, St. Thomas, St. Stephen the first martyr, 
two to St. John, differing from the canonical one, and three to St. Paul. All 
these Apocalypses have been eclipsed by that of St. John. 


XXIX. 


The Visions, Precepts, and Similitudes of Hermas. Hermas seems to have 
lived about the close of the first century. They who regard his book as 
apocryphal are nevertheless obliged to do justice to his morality. He begins 
by saying that his foster-father had sold a young woman at Rome. Hermas 


recognized this young woman after the lapse of several years, and loved her, 
he says, as if she had been his sister. He one day saw her bathing in the 
Tiber; he stretched forth his hand, drew her out of the river and said in his 
heart, “How happy should I be if I had a wife like her in beauty and in 
manners.” Immediately the heavens opened, and he all at once beheld this 
same wife, who made him a courtesy from above, and said, “Good morning, 
Hermas.” This wife was the Christian Church; she gave him much good 
advice. 

A year after, the spirit transported him to the same place where he had 
seen this beauty, who nevertheless was old; but she was fresh in her age, 
and was old only because she had been created from the beginning of the 
world, and the world had been made for her. 

The Book of Precepts contains fewer allegories, but that of Similitudes 
contains many. “One day,” says Hennas, “when I was fasting and was 
seated on a hill, giving thanks to God for all that he had done for me, a 
shepherd came, sat down beside me, and said, ‘Why have you come here so 
early?’ ‘Because I am going through the stations,’ answered I. ‘What is a 
station?’ asked the shepherd. ‘It is a fast.’ ‘And what is this fast?’ ‘It is my 
custom.’ ‘Ah!’ replied the shepherd, “you know not what it is to fast; all this 
is of no avail before God. I will teach you that which is true fasting and 
pleasing to the Divinity. Your fasting has nothing to do with justice and 
virtue. Serve God with a pure heart; keep His commandments; admit into 
your heart no guilty designs. If you have always the fear of God before your 
eyes — if you abstain from all evil, that will be true fasting, that will be the 
great fast which is acceptable to God.’” 

This philosophical and sublime piety is one of the most singular 
monuments of the first century. But it is somewhat strange that, at the end 
of the Similitudes, the shepherd gives him very good-natured maidens — 
valde affabiles — to take care of his house and declares to him that he 
cannot fulfil God’s commandments without these maidens, who, it is plain, 
typify the virtues. 

This list would become immense if we were to enter into every detail. 
We will carry it no further, but conclude with the Sibyls. 


XXX. 


The Sibyls. — What is most apocryphal in the primitive church is the 
prodigious number of verses in favor of the Christian religion attributed to 
the ancient sibyls. Diodorus Siculus knew of only one, who was taken at 
Thebes by the Epigoni, and placed at Delphos before the Trojan war. Ten 
sibyls — that is, ten prophetesses, were soon made from this one. She of 
Cuma had most credit among the Romans, and the sibyl Erythrea among the 
Greeks. 

As all oracles were delivered in verse, none of the sibyls could fail to 
make verses; and to give them greater authority they sometimes made them 
in acrostics also. Several Christians who had not a zeal according to 
knowledge not only misinterpreted the ancient verses supposed to have 
been written by the sibyls, but also made some themselves, and which is 
worse, in acrostics, not dreaming that this difficult artifice of acrosticizing 
had no resemblance whatever to the inspiration and enthusiasm of a 
prophetess. They resolved to support the best of causes by the most 
awkward fraud. They accordingly made bad Greek verses, the initials of 
which signified in Greek — Jesus, Christ, Son, Saviour, and these verses 
said that with five loaves and two fishes He should feed five thousand men 
in the desert and that with the fragments that remained He should fill twelve 
baskets. 

The millennium and the New Jerusalem, which Justin had seen in the air 
for forty nights, were, of course, foretold by the sibyls. In the fourth century 
Lactantius collected almost all the verses attributed to the sibyls and 
considered them as convincing proofs. The opinion was so well authorized 
and so long held that we still sing hymns in which the testimony of the 
sibyls is joined with the predictions of David: 


Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


This catalogue of errors and frauds has been carried quite far enough. A 
hundred might be repeated, so constantly has the world been composed of 
deceivers and of people fond of being deceived. 

But let us pursue no further so dangerous a research. The elucidation of 
one great truth is worth more than the discovery of a thousand falsehoods. 
Not all these errors, not all the crowd of apocryphal books have been 
sufficient to injure the Christian religion, because, as we all know, it is 


founded upon immutable truths. These truths are supported by a church 
militant and triumphant, to which God has given the power of teaching and 
of repressing. In several countries it unites temporal with spiritual authority. 
Prudence, strength, wealth are its attributes, and although it is divided, and 
its divisions have sometimes stained it with blood, it may be compared to 
the Roman commonwealth — constantly torn by internal dissensions, but 
constantly triumphant. 


APOSTATE. 


It is still a question among the learned whether the Emperor Julian was 
really an apostate and whether he was ever truly a Christian. He was not six 
years old when the Emperor Constantius, still more barbarous than 
Constantine, had his father, his brother, and seven of his cousins murdered. 
He and his brother Gallus with difficulty escaped from this carnage, but he 
was always very harshly treated by Constantius. His life was for a long time 
threatened, and he soon beheld his only remaining brother assassinated by 
the tyrant’s order. The most barbarous of the Turkish sultans have never, I 
am sorry to say it, surpassed in cruelty or in villainy the Constantine family. 
From his tenderest years study was Julian’s only consolation. He 
communicated in secret with the most illustrious of the philosophers, who 
were of the ancient religion of Rome. It is very probable that he professed 
that of his uncle Constantius only to avoid assassination. Julian was obliged 
to conceal his mental powers, as Brutus had done under Tarquin. He was 
less likely to be a Christian, as his uncle had forced him to be a monk and to 
perform the office of reader in the church. A man is rarely of the religion of 
his persecutor, especially when the latter wishes to be ruler of his 
conscience. 

Another circumstance which renders this probable is that he does not say 
in any of his works that he had been a Christian. He never asks pardon for it 
of the pontiffs of the ancient religion. He addresses them in his letters as if 
he had always been attached to the worship of the senate. It is not even 
proved that he practised the ceremonies of the Taurobolium, which might be 
regarded as a sort of expiation, and that he desired to wash out with bull’s 
blood that which he so unfortunately called the stain of his baptism. 
However, this was a pagan form of devotion, which is no more a proof than 
the assembling at the mysteries of Ceres. In short, neither his friends nor his 
enemies relate any fact, any words which can prove that he ever believed in 
Christianity, and that he passed from that sincere belief to the worship of the 
gods of the empire. If such be the case they who do not speak of him as an 
apostate appear very excusable. 

Sound criticism being brought to perfection, all the world now 
acknowledges that the Emperor Julian was a hero and a wise man — a 
stoic, equal to Marcus Aurelius. His errors are condemned, but his virtues 


are admitted. He is now regarded, as he was by his contemporary, 
Prudentius, author of the hymn “Salvete flores martyrum”. He says of 
Julian: 


Ductor fortissimus armis, 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus; ore manuque 
Consultor patrie; sed non consultor habendus 
Religionis; amans tercentum millia divum 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed non est perfidus orbi. 


Though great in arms, in virtues, and in laws, — 
Though ably zealous in his country’s cause, 

He spurned religion in his lofty plan, 

Rejecting God while benefiting man. 


His detractors are reduced to the miserable expedient of striving to make 
him appear ridiculous. One historian, on the authority of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, reproaches him with having worn too large a beard. But, my 
friend, if nature gave him a long beard why should he wear it short? He 
used to shake his head. Carry thy own better. His step was hurried. Bear in 
mind that the Abbé d’Aubignac, the king’s preacher, having been hissed at 
the play, laughs at the air and gait of the great Corneille. Could you hope to 
turn Marshal de Luxembourg into ridicule because he walked ill and his 
figure was singular? He could march very well against the enemy. Let us 
leave it to the ex-Jesuit Patouillet, the ex-Jesuit Nonotte, etc., to call the 
Emperor Julian — the Apostate. Poor creatures! His Christian successor, 
Jovian, called him Divus Julianus. 

Let us treat this mistaken emperor as he himself treated us. He said, “We 
should pity and not hate them; they are already sufficiently unfortunate in 
erring on the most important of questions.” Let us have the same 
compassion for him, since we are sure that the truth is on our side. He 
rendered strict justice to his subjects, let us then render it to his memory. 
Some Alexandrians were incensed against a bishop, who, it is true, was a 
wicked man, chosen by a worthless cabal. His name was George Biordos, 
and he was the son of a mason. His manners were lower than his birth. He 
united the basest perfidy with the most brutal ferocity, and superstition with 
every vice. A calumniator, a persecutor, and an impostor — avaricious, 


Sanguinary, and seditious, he was detested by every party and at last the 
people cudgelled him to death. The following is the letter which the 
Emperor Julian wrote to the Alexandrians on the subject of this popular 
commotion. Mark how he addresses them, like a father and a judge: 

“What!” said he, “instead of reserving for me the knowledge of your 
wrongs you have suffered yourselves to be transported with anger! You 
have been guilty of the same excesses with which you reproach your 
enemies! George deserved to be so treated, but it was not for you to be his 
executioners. You have laws; you should have demanded justice,” etc. 

Some have dared to brand Julian with the epithets intolerant and 
persecuting — the man who sought to extirpate persecution and intolerance! 
Peruse his fifty-second letter, and respect his memory. Is he not sufficiently 
unfortunate in not having been a Catholic, and consequently in being 
burned in hell, together with the innumerable multitude of those who have 
not been Catholics, without our insulting him so far as to accuse him of 
intolerance? 

On the Globes of Fire said to have issued from the Earth to prevent the 
rebuilding of the Temple of Jerusalem under the Emperor Julian. 

It is very likely that when Julian resolved to carry the war into Persia he 
wanted money. It is also very likely that the Jews gave him some for 
permission to rebuild their temple, which Titus had partly destroyed, but of 
which there still remained the foundations, an entire wall, and the Antonine 
tower. But is it as likely that globes of fire burst upon the works and the 
workmen and caused the undertaking to be relinquished. Is there not a 
palpable contradiction in what the historians relate? 

1. How could it be that the Jews began by destroying (as they are said to 
have done) the foundations of the temple which it was their wish and their 
duty to rebuild on the same spot? The temple was necessarily to be on 
Mount Moriah. There it was that Solomon had built it. There it was that 
Herod had rebuilt it with greater solidity and magnificence, having 
previously erected a fine theatre at Jerusalem, and a temple to Augustus at 
Cesarea. The foundations of this temple, enlarged by Herod, were, 
according to Josephus, as much as twenty-five feet broad. Could the Jews, 
in Julian’s time, possibly be mad enough to wish to disarrange these stones 
which were so well prepared to receive the rest of the edifice, and upon 
which the Mahometans afterwards built their mosque? What man was ever 
foolish and stupid enough thus to deprive himself at great cost and 


excessive labor of the greatest advantage that could present itself to his 
hands and eyes? Nothing is more incredible. 

2. How could eruptions of flame burst forth from the interior of these 
stones? There might be an earthquake in the neighborhood, for they are 
frequent in Syria, but that great blocks of stone should have vomited clouds 
of fire! Is not this story entitled to just as much credit as all those of 
antiquity? 

3. If this prodigy, or if an earthquake, which is not a prodigy, had really 
happened would not the Emperor Julian have spoken of it in the letter in 
which he says that he had intended to rebuild this temple? Would not his 
testimony have been triumphantly adduced? Is it not infinitely more 
probable that he changed his mind? Does not this letter contain these words: 

“Quid de templo sua dicent, quod, quum tertio sit eversum, nondum 
hodiernam usque diem instauratur? Hec ego, non ut illis exprobarem, in 
medium adduxi, utpote qui templum illud tanto intervallo a ruinis excitare 
voluerim; sed ideo commemoravi, ut ostenderem delirasse prophetas istos, 
quibus cum stolidis aniculis negotium erat”. 

“What will they (the Jews) say of their temple which has been destroyed 
for the third time and is not yet restored? I speak of this, not for the purpose 
of reproaching them, for I myself had intended to raise it once more from its 
ruins, but to show the extravagance of their prophets who had none but old 
women to deal with.” 

Is it not evident that the emperor having paid attention to the Jewish 
prophecies, that the temple should be rebuilt more beautiful than ever and 
that all the nations of the earth should come and worship in it, thought fit to 
revoke the permission to raise the edifice? The historical probability, then, 
from the emperor’s own words, is, that unfortunately holding the Jewish 
books, as well as our own, in abhorrence, he at length resolved to make the 
Jewish prophets lie. 

The Abbé de la Blétrie, the historian of the Emperor Julian, does not 
understand how the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed three times. He says 
that apparently Julian reckoned as a third destruction the catastrophe which 
happened during his reign. A curious destruction this! the non-removal of 
the stones of an old foundation. What could prevent this writer from seeing 
that the temple, having been built by Solomon, reconstructed by Zorobabel, 
entirely destroyed by Herod, rebuilt by Herod himself with so much 
magnificence, and at last laid in ruins by Titus, manifestly made three 


destructions of the temple? The reckoning is correct. Julian should surely 
have escaped calumny on this point. 

The Abbé de la Blétrie calumniates him sufficiently by saying that all his 
virtues were only seeming, while all his vices were real. But Julian was not 
hypocritical, nor avaricious, nor fraudulent, nor lying, nor ungrateful, nor 
cowardly, nor drunken, nor debauched, nor idle, nor vindictive. What then 
were his vices? 

4. Let us now examine the redoubtable argument made use of to 
persuade us that globes of fire issued from stones. Ammianus Marcellinus a 
pagan writer, free from all suspicion, has said it. Be it so: but this 
Ammianus has also said that when the emperor was about to sacrifice ten 
oxen to his gods for his first victory over the Persians, nine of them fell to 
the earth before they were presented to the altar. He relates a hundred 
predictions — a hundred prodigies. Are we to believe in them? Are we to 
believe in all the ridiculous miracles related by Livy? 

Besides, who can say that the text of Ammianus Marcellinus has not 
been falsified? Would it be the only instance in which this artifice has been 
employed? 

I wonder that no mention is made of the little fiery crosses which all the 
workmen found on their bodies when they went to bed. They would have 
made an admirable figure along with the globes. 

The fact is that the temple of the Jews was not rebuilt, and it may be 
presumed never will be so. Here let us hold, and not seek useless prodigies. 
Globi Hammarum — globes of fire, issue neither from stones nor from 
earth. Ammianus, and those who have quoted him, were not natural 
philosophers. Let the abbé de la Blétrie only look at the fire on St. John’s 
day, and he will see that flame always ascends with a point, or in a cloud, 
and never in a globe. This alone is sufficient to overturn the nonsense which 
he comes forward to defend with injudicious criticism and revolting pride. 

After all, the thing is of very little importance. There is nothing in it that 
affects either faith or morals; and historical truth is all that is here sought 
for. 


APOSTLES. 


Their Lives, their Wives, their Children. 

After the article “Apostle” in the Encyclopedia, which is as learned as it 
is orthodox, very little remains to be said. But we often hear it asked — 
Were the apostles married? Had they any children? if they had, what 
became of those children? Where did the apostles live? Where did they 
write? Where did they die? Had they any appropriated districts? Did they 
exercise any civil ministry? Had they any jurisdiction over the faithful? 
Were they bishops? Had they a hierarchy, rites, or ceremonies? 


I. 


Were the Apostles Married? 


There is extant a letter attributed to St. Ignatius the Martyr, in which are 
these decisive words: “I call to mind your sanctity as I do that of Elias, 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, and the chosen disciples Timothy, Titus, 
Evadius, and Clement; yet I do not blame such other of the blessed as were 
bound in the bonds of marriage, but hope to be found worthy of God in 
following their footsteps in his kingdom, after the example of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Isaiah, and the other prophets — of Peter and Paul, 
and the apostles who were married.” 

Some of the learned assert that the name of St. Paul has been 
interpolated in this famous letter: however, Turrian and all who have seen 
the letters of Ignatius in the library of the Vatican acknowledge that St. 
Paul’s name appears there. And Baronius does not deny that this passage is 
to be found in some Greek manuscripts: Non negamus in quibusdam grecis 
codicibus. But he asserts that these words have been added by modern 
Greeks. 

In the old Oxford library there was a manuscript of St. Ignatius’s letters 
in Greek, which contained the above words; but it was, I believe, burned 
with many other books at the taking of Oxford by Cromwell. There is still 
one in Latin in the same library, in which the words Pauli et apostolorum 
have been effaced, but in such a manner that the old characters may be 
easily distinguished. 

It is however certain that this passage exists in several editions of these 
letters. This dispute about St. Paul’s marriage is, after all, a very frivolous 
one. What matters it whether he was married or not, if the other apostles 
were married? His first Epistle to the Corinthians is quite sufficient to prove 
that he might be married, as well as the rest: 

“Have we not power to eat and to drink? Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear 
working? Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges?” 

It is clear from this passage that all the apostles were married, as well as 
St. Peter. And St. Clement of Alexandria positively declares that St. Paul 
had a wife. The Roman discipline has changed, which is no proof that the 
usage of the primitive ages was not different. 


Il. 


Children of the Apostles. 


Very little is known of their families. St. Clement of Alexandria says that 
Peter had children, that Philip had daughters, and that he gave them in 
marriage. The Acts of the Apostles specify St. Philip, whose four daughters 
prophesied, of whom it is believed that one was married, and that this one 
was St. Hermione. 

Eusebius relates that Nicholas, chosen by the apostles to co-operate in 
the sacred ministry with St. Stephen, had a very handsome wife, of whom 
he was jealous. The apostles having reproached him with his jealousy, he 
corrected himself of it, brought his wife to them and said, “I am ready to 
yield her up; let him marry her who will.” The apostles, however, did not 
accept his proposal. He had by his wife a son and several daughters. 

Cleophas, according to Eusebius and St. Epiphanius, was brother to St. 
Joseph, and father of St. James the Less, and of St. Jude, whom he had by 
Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. So that St. Jude the apostle was first 
cousin to Jesus Christ. 

Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, tells us that two grandsons of St. Jude 
were informed against to the emperor Domitian as being descendants of 
David and having an incontestable right to the throne of Jerusalem. 
Domitian, fearing that they might avail themselves of this right, put 
questions to them himself, and they acquainted him with their genealogy. 
The emperor asked them what fortune they had. They answered that they 
had thirty-nine acres of land, which paid tribute, and that they worked for 
their livelihood. He then asked them when Jesus Christ’s kingdom was to 
come, and they told him “At the end of the world.” After which Domitian 
permitted them to depart in peace; which goes far to prove that he was not a 
persecutor. This, if I mistake not, is all that is known about the children of 
the apostles. 


Ill. 


Where did the Apostles Live? Where did They Die? 


According to Eusebius, James, sur named the Just, brother to Jesus Christ, 
was in the beginning placed first on the episcopal throne of the city of 
Jerusalem; these are his own words. So that, according to him, the first 
bishopric was that of Jerusalem — supposing that the Jews knew even the 
name of bishop. It does, indeed, appear very likely that the brother of Jesus 
Christ should have been the first after him, and that the very city in which 
the miracle of our salvation was worked should have become the metropolis 
of the Christian world. As for the episcopal throne, that is a term which 
Eusebius uses by anticipation. We all know that there was then neither 
throne nor see. 

Eusebius adds, after St. Clement, that the other apostles did not contend 
with St. James for this dignity. They elected him immediately after the 
Ascension. “Our Lord,” says he, “after His resurrection, had given to James, 
surnamed the Just, to John and to Peter the gift of knowledge” — very 
remarkable words. Eusebius mentions James first, then John, and Peter 
comes last. It seems but just that the brother and the beloved disciple of 
Jesus should come before the man who had denied Him. Nearly the whole 
Greek Church and all the reformers ask, Where is Peter’s primacy? The 
Catholics answer — If he is not placed first by the fathers of the church, he 
is in the Acts of the Apostles. The Greeks and the rest reply that he was not 
the first bishop; and the dispute will endure as long as the churches. 

St. James, this first bishop of Jerusalem, always continued to observe the 
Mosaic law. He was a Rechabite; he walked barefoot, and never shaved; 
went and prostrated himself in the Jewish temple twice a day, and was 
surnamed by the Jews Oblia, signifying the just. They at length applied to 
him to know who Jesus Christ was, and having answered that Jesus was the 
son of man, who sat on the right hand of God, and that He should come in 
the clouds, he was beaten to death. This was St. James the Less. 

St. James the Greater was his uncle, brother to St. John the Evangelist, 
and son of Zebedee and Salome. It is asserted that Agrippa, king of the 
Jews, had him beheaded at Jerusalem. St. John remained in Asia and 
governed the church of Ephesus, where, it is said, he was buried. St. 
Andrew, brother to St Peter, quitted the school of St. John for that of Jesus 
Christ. It is not agreed whether he preached among the Tartars or in Argos; 


but, to get rid of the difficulty, we are told that it was in Epirus. No one 
knows where he suffered martyrdom, nor even whether he suffered it at all. 
The Acts of his martyrdom are more than suspected by the learned. Painters 
have always represented him on a saltier-cross, to which his name has been 
given. This custom has prevailed without its origin being known. 

St. Peter preached to the Jews dispersed in Pontus, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, at Antioch, and at Babylon. The Acts of the Apostles do not 
speak of his journey to Rome, nor does St. Paul himself make any mention 
of it in the letters which he wrote from that capital. St. Justin is the first 
accredited author who speaks of this journey, about which the learned are 
not agreed. St. Ireneeus, after St. Justin, expressly says that St. Peter and St. 
Paul came to Rome, and that they entrusted its government to St. Linus. But 
here is another difficulty: if they made St. Linus inspector of the rising 
Christian society at Rome, it must be inferred that they themselves did not 
superintend it nor remain in that city. 

Criticism has cast upon this matter a thousand uncertainties. The opinion 
that St. Peter came to Rome in Nero’s reign and filled the pontifical chair 
there for twenty-five years, is untenable, for Nero reigned only thirteen 
years. The wooden chair, so splendidly inlaid in the church at Rome, can 
hardly have belonged to St. Peter: wood does not last so long; nor is it likely 
that St. Peter delivered his lessons from this chair as in a school thoroughly 
formed, since it is averred that the Jews of Rome were violent enemies to 
the disciples of Jesus Christ. 

The greatest difficulty perhaps is that St. Paul, in his epistle written to 
the Colossians from Rome, positively says that he was assisted only by 
Aristarchus, Marcus, and another bearing the name of Jesus. This objection 
has, to men of the greatest learning, appeared to be insurmountable. 

In his letter to the Galatians he says that he obliged James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to be pillars, to acknowledge himself and Barnabas as 
pillars also. If he placed James before Cephas, then Cephas was not the 
chief. Happily, these disputes affect not the foundation of our holy religion. 
Whether St. Peter ever was at Rome or not, Jesus Christ is no less the Son 
of God and the Virgin Mary; He did not the less rise again; nor did He the 
less recommend humility and poverty; which are neglected, it is true, but 
about which there is no dispute. 

Callistus Nicephorus, a writer of the fourteenth century, says that “Peter 
was tall, straight and slender, his face long and pale, his beard and hair 


short, curly, and neglected — his eyes black, his nose long, and rather flat 
than pointed.” So Calmet translates the passage. 

St. Bartholomew is a word corrupted from Bar. Ptolomaios, son of 
Ptolemy. The Acts of the Apostles inform us that he was a Galilean. 
Eusebius asserts that he went to preach in India, Arabia Felix, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. He is believed to have been the same as Nathanael. There is a 
gospel attributed to him; but all that has been said of his life and of his 
death is very uncertain. It has been asserted that Astyages, brother to 
Polemon, king of Armenia, had him flayed alive; but all good writers regard 
this story as fabulous. 

St. Philip. — According to the apocryphal legends he lived eighty-seven 
years, and died in peace in the reign of Trajan. 

St. Thomas Didymus. — Origen, quoted by Eusebius, says that he went 
and preached to the Medes, the Persians, the Caramanians, the Baskerians, 
and the magi — as if the magi had been a people. It is added that he 
baptized one of the magi, who had come to Bethlehem. The Manicheans 
assert that a man who had stricken Thomas was devoured by a lion. Some 
Portuguese writers assure us that he suffered martyrdom at Meliapour, in 
the peninsula of India. The Greek Church believes that he preached in India, 
and that from thence his body was carried to Edessa. Some monks are 
further induced to believe that he went to India, by the circumstance that, 
about the end of the fifteenth century, there were found, near the coast of 
Ormuz, some families of Nestorians, who had been established there by a 
merchant of Moussoul, named Thomas. The legend sets forth that he built a 
magnificent palace for an Indian king named Gondaser: but all these stories 
are rejected by the learned. 

St. Matthias. — No particulars are known of him. His life was not found 
until the twelfth century by a monk of the abbey of St. Matthias of Treves. 
He said he had it from a Jew, who translated it for him from Hebrew into 
Latin. 

St. Matthew. — According to Rufinus, Socrates, and Abdias, he 
preached and died in Ethiopia. Heracleon makes him live a long time and 
die a natural death. But Abdias says that Hyrtacus, king of Ethiopia, brother 
to Eglypus, wishing to marry his niece Iphigenia, and finding that he could 
not obtain St. Matthew’s permission, had his head struck off and set fire to 
Iphigenia’s house. He to whom we owe the most circumstantial gospel that 
we possess deserved a better historian than Abdias. 


St. Simon the Canaanite, whose feast is commonly joined with that of St. 
Jude. — Of his life nothing is known. The modern Greeks say that he went 
to preach in Libya, and thence into England. Others make him suffer 
martyrdom in Persia. 

St. Thaddeus or Lebbeus. — The same as St. Jude, whom the Jews in 
St. Matthew call brother to Jesus Christ, and who, according to Eusebius, 
was his first cousin. All these relations, for the most part vague and 
uncertain, throw no light on the lives of the apostles. But if there is little to 
gratify our curiosity, there is much from which we may derive instruction. 
Two of the four gospels, chosen from among the fifty-four composed by the 
first Christians, were not written by apostles. 

St. Paul was not one of the twelve apostles, yet he contributed more than 
any other to the establishment of Christianity. He was the only man of 
letters among them. He had studied under Gamaliel. Festus himself, the 
governor of Judea, reproaches him with being too learned; and, unable to 
comprehend the sublimities of his doctrine, he says to him, “Insanis, Paule, 
multe te litter@ ad insaniam convertunt”. “Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning doth make thee mad.” 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians he calls himself sent. “Am I not an 
apostle? Am I not free? Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? Are ye not 
my work in the Lord? If I am not an apostle unto others, yet, doubtless, I am 
unto you,” etc. 

He might, indeed, have seen Jesus while he was studying at Jerusalem 
under Gamaliel. Yet it may be said that this was not a reason which could 
authorize his apostleship. He had not been one of the disciples of Jesus; on 
the contrary, he had persecuted them, and had been an accomplice in the 
death of St. Stephen. It is astonishing that he does not rather justify his 
voluntary apostleship by the miracle which Jesus Christ afterwards worked 
in his favor — by the light from heaven which appeared to him at midday 
and threw him from his horse, and by his being carried up to the third 
heaven. 

St. Epiphanius quotes Acts of the Apostles, believed to have been 
composed by those Christians called Ebionites, or poor, and which were 
rejected by the Church — acts very ancient, it is true, but full of abuse of St. 
Paul. In them it is said that St. Paul was born at Tarsus of idolatrous parents 
— utroque parente gentili procreatus — that, having come to Jerusalem, 
where he remained some time, he wished to marry the daughter of 


Gamaliel; that, with this design, he became a Jewish proselyte and got 
himself circumcised; but that, not obtaining this virgin (or not finding her a 
virgin), his vexation made him write against circumcision, against the 
Sabbath, and against the whole law. 

“Quumque Hierosolymam accessisset, et ibidem aliquandiu mansisset, 
pontificis filiam ducere in animum induxisse, et eam ab rem proselytum 
factum, atque circumcisum esse; postea quod virginem eam non accepisset, 
succensuisse, et adversus circumcisionem, ac sabbathum totamque legem 
scripsisse. ” 

These injurious words show that these primitive Christians, under the 
name of the poor, were still attached to the Sabbath and to circumcision, 
resting this attachment on the circumcision of Jesus Christ and _ his 
observance of the Sabbath; and that they were enemies to St. Paul, 
regarding him as an intruder who sought to overturn everything. In short, 
they were heretics; consequently they strove to defame their enemies, an 
excess of which party spirit and superstition are too often guilty. St. Paul, 
too, calls them “false apostles, deceitful workers,” and loads them with 
abuse. In his letter to the Philippians he calls them dogs. 

St. Jerome asserts that he was born at Gisceala, a town of Galilee, and 
not at Tarsus. Others dispute his having been a Roman citizen, because at 
that time there were no Roman citizens at Tarsus, nor at Galgala, and Tarsus 
was not a Roman colony until about a hundred years after. But we must 
believe the Acts of the Apostles, which were inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore outweigh the testimony of St. Jerome, learned as he might be. 

Every particular relative to St. Peter and St. Paul is interesting. If 
Nicephorus has given us a portrait of the one, the Acts of St. Thecla, which, 
though not canonical, are of the first century, have furnished us with a 
portrait of the other. He was, say these acts, short in stature, his head was 
bald, his thighs were crooked, his legs thick, his nose aquiline, his eyebrows 
joined, and he was full of the grace of God. — Statura brevi, etc. 

These Acts of St. Paul and St. Thecla were, according to Tertullian, 
composed by an Asiatic, one of Paul’s own disciples, who at first put them 
forth under the apostle’s name; for which he was called to account and 
displaced — that is, excluded from the assembly; for the hierarchy, not 
being then established, no one could, properly speaking, be displaced. 


IV. 


Under What Discipline Did the Apostles and Primitive Disciples Live? 


It appears that they were all equal. Equality was the great principle of the 
Essenians, the Rechabites, the Therapute#, the disciples of John, and 
especially those of Jesus Christ, who inculcated it more than once. 

St. Barnabas, who was not one of the twelve apostles, gave his voice 
along with theirs. St. Paul, who was still less a chosen apostle during the 
life of Jesus, not only was equal to them, but had a sort of ascendancy; he 
rudely rebukes St. Peter. 

When they are together we find among them no superior. There was no 
presiding, not even in turn. They did not at first call themselves bishops. St. 
Peter gives the name of bishop, or the equivalent epithet, only to Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls the inspector of souls. This name of inspector or 
bishop was afterwards given to the ancients, whom we call priests; but with 
no ceremony, no dignity, no distinctive mark of pre-eminence. It was the 
office of the ancients or elders to distribute the alms. The younger of them 
were chosen by a plurality of voices to serve the tables, and were seven in 
number; all which clearly verifies the reports in common. Of jurisdiction, of 
power, of command, not the least trace is to be found. 

It is true that Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead for not giving all 
their money to St. Peter, but retaining a small part for their own immediate 
wants without confessing it — for corrupting, by a trifling falsehood, the 
sanctity of their gifts; but it is not St. Peter who condemns them. It is true 
that he divines Ananias’ fault; he reproaches him with it and tells him that 
he has lied to the Holy Ghost; after which Ananias falls down dead. Then 
comes Sapphira; and Peter, instead of warning, interrogates her, which 
seems to be the action of a judge. He makes her fall into the snare by 
saying, “Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much.” The wife made the 
same answer as her husband. It is astonishing that she did not, on reaching 
the place, learn of her husband’s death — that no one had informed her of it 
— that she did not observe the terror and tumult which such a death must 
have occasioned, and above all, the mortal fear lest the officers of justice 
should take cognizance of it as of a murder. It is strange that this woman 
should not have filled the house with her cries, but have been quietly 
interrogated, as in a court of justice, where silence is rigidly enforced. It is 
still more extraordinary that Peter should have said to her, “Behold the feet 


of them which have carried thy husband out at the door, and shall carry thee 
out” — on which the sentence was instantly executed. Nothing can more 
resemble a criminal hearing before a despotic judge. 

But it must be considered that St. Peter is here only the organ of Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Ghost; that it is to them that Ananias and his wife have 
lied, and it is they who punish them with sudden death; that, indeed, this 
miracle was worked for the purpose of terrifying all such as, while giving 
their goods to the Church, and saying that they have given all, keep 
something back for profane uses. The judicious Calmet shows us how the 
fathers and the commentators differ about the salvation of these two 
primitive Christians, whose sin consisted in simple though culpable 
reticence. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the apostles had no jurisdiction, no 
power, no authority, but that of persuasion, which is the first of all, and 
upon which every other is founded. Besides, it appears from this very story 
that the Christians lived in common. When two or three of them were 
gathered together, Jesus Christ was in the midst of them. They could all 
alike receive the Spirit. Jesus was their true, their only superior; He had said 
to them: 

“Be not ye called rabbi; for one is your master, even Christ; and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man your father upon earth; for one is your father, 
which is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters; for one is your master, 
even Christ.” 

In the time of the apostles there was no ritual, no liturgy; there were no 
fixed hours for assembling, no ceremonies. The disciples baptized the 
catechumens, and breathed the Holy Ghost into their mouths, as Jesus 
Christ had breathed on the apostles; and as, in many churches, it is still the 
custom to breathe into the mouth of a child when administering baptism. 
Such were the beginnings of Christianity. All was done by inspiration — by 
enthusiasm, as among the Therapeute and the Judaites, if we may for a 
moment be permitted to compare Jewish societies, now become reprobate, 
with societies conducted by Jesus Christ Himself from the highest heaven, 
where He sat at the right hand of His Father. Time brought necessary 
changes; the Church being extended, strengthened, and enriched, had 
occasion for new laws. 


APPARITION. 


It is not at all uncommon for a person under strong emotion to see that 
which is not. In 1726 a woman in London, accused of being an accomplice 
in her husband’s murder, denied the fact; the dead man’s coat was held up 
and shaken before her, her terrified imagination presented the husband 
himself to her view; she fell at his feet and would have embraced him. She 
told the jury that she had seen her husband. It is not wonderful that 
Theodoric saw in the head of a fish, which was served up to him, that of 
Symmachus, whom he had assassinated — or unjustly executed; for it is 
precisely the same thing. 

Charles I[X., after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, saw dead bodies and 
blood; not in his dreams, but in the convulsions of a troubled mind seeking 
for sleep in vain. His physician and his nurse bore witness to it. Fantastic 
visions are very frequent in hot fevers. This is not seeing in imagination; it 
is seeing in reality. The phantom exists to him who has the perception of it. 
If the gift of reason vouchsafed to the human machine were not at hand to 
correct these illusions, all heated imaginations would be in an almost 
continual transport, and it would be impossible to cure them. 

It is especially in that middle state between sleeping and waking that an 
inflamed brain sees imaginary objects and hears sounds which nobody 
utters. Fear, love, grief, remorse are the painters who trace the pictures 
before unsettled imaginations. The eye which sees sparks in the night, when 
accidentally pressed in a certain direction, is but a faint image of the 
disorders of the brain. 

No theologian doubts that with these natural causes the Master of nature 
has sometimes united His divine influence. To this the Old and the New 
Testament bear ample testimony. Providence has deigned to employ these 
apparitions — these visions — in favor of the Jews, who were then its 
cherished people. 

It may be that, in the course of time, some really pious souls, deceived 
by their enthusiasm, have believed that they had received from an intimate 
communication with God that which they owed only to their inflamed 
imaginations. In such cases there is need of the advice of an honest man, 
and especially of a good physician. 


The stories of apparitions are innumerable. It is said to have been in 
consequence of an apparition that St. Theodore, in the beginning of the 
fourth century, went and set fire to the temple of Amasia and reduced it to 
ashes. It is very likely that God did not command this action, in itself so 
criminal, by which several citizens perished, and which exposed all the 
Christians to a just revenge. 

God might permit St. Potamienne to appear to St. Basilides; for there 
resulted no disturbance to the state. We will not deny that Jesus Christ 
might appear to St. Victor. But that St. Benedict saw the soul of St. 
Germanus of Capua carried up to heaven by angels; and that two monks 
afterwards saw the soul of St. Benedict walking on a carpet extended from 
heaven to Mount Cassino — this is not quite so easy to believe. 

It may likewise, without any offence to our august religion, be doubted 
whether St. Eucherius was conducted by an angel into hell, where he saw 
Charles Mattel’s soul; and whether a holy hermit of Italy saw the soul of 
Dagobert chained in a boat by devils, who were flogging it without mercy; 
for, after all, it is rather difficult to explain satisfactorily how a soul can 
walk upon a carpet, how it can be chained in a boat, or how it can be 
flogged. 

But, it may very well be that heated brains have had such visions; from 
age to age we have a thousand instances of them. One must be very 
enlightened to distinguish, in this prodigious number of visions, those 
which came from God Himself from those which were purely the offspring 
of imagination. 

The illustrious Bossuet relates, in his funeral oration over the Princess 
Palatine, two visions which acted powerfully on that princess, and 
determined the whole conduct of her latter years. These heavenly visions 
must be believed since they are regarded as such by the discreet and learned 
bishop of Meaux, who penetrated into all the depths of theology and even 
undertook to lift the veil which covers the Apocalypse. 

He says, then, that the Princess Palatine, having lent a hundred thousand 
francs to her sister, the queen of Poland, sold the duchy of Rételois for a 
million, and married her daughters advantageously. Happy according to the 
world, but unfortunately doubting the truths of the Christian religion, she 
was brought back to her conviction, and to the love of these ineffable truths 
by two visions. The first was a dream in which a man born blind told her 
that he had no idea of light, and that we must believe the word of others in 


things of which we cannot ourselves conceive. The second arose from a 
violent shock of the membranes and fibres of the brain in an attack of fever. 
She saw a hen running after one of her chickens, which a dog held in his 
mouth. The Princess Palatine snatched the chick from the dog, on which a 
voice cried out: “Give him back his chicken; if you deprive him of his food 
he will not watch as he ought.” But the princess exclaimed, “No, I will 
never give it back.” 

The chicken was the soul of Anne of Gonzaga, Princess Palatine; the hen 
was the Church, and the dog was the devil. Anne of Gonzaga, who was 
never to give back the chicken to the dog, was efficacious grace. 

Bossuet preached this funeral oration to the Carmelite nuns of the 
Faubourg St. Jacques, at Paris, before the whole house of Condé; he used 
these remarkable words: “Hearken, and be especially careful not to hear 
with contempt the order of the Divine warnings, and the conduct of Divine 
grace.” 

The reader, then, must peruse this story with the same reverence with 
which its hearers listened to it. These extraordinary workings of Providence 
are like the miracles of canonized saints, which must be attested by 
irreproachable witnesses. And what more lawful deponent can we have to 
the apparitions and visions of the Princess Palatine than the man who 
employed his life in distinguishing truth from appearance? who combated 
vigorously against the nuns of Port Royal on the formulary; against Paul 
Ferri on the catechism; against the minister Claude on the variations of the 
Church; against Doctor Dupin on China; against Father Simon on the 
understanding of the sacred text; against Cardinal Sfondrati on 
predestination; against the pope on the rights of the Gallican Church; 
against the archbishop of Cambray on pure and disinterested love. He was 
not to be seduced by the names, nor the titles, nor the reputation, nor the 
dialectics of his adversaries. He related this fact; therefore he believed it. 
Let us join him in his belief, in spite of the raillery which it has occasioned. 
Let us adore the secrets of Providence, but let us distrust the wanderings of 
the imagination, which Malebranche called la folle du logis. For these two 
visions accorded to the Princess Palatine are not vouchsafed to every one. 

Jesus Christ appeared to St. Catharine of Sienna; he espoused her and 
gave her a ring. This mystical apparition is to be venerated, for it is attested 
by Raymond of Capua, general of the Dominicans, who confessed her, as 
also by Pope Urban VI. But it is rejected by the learned Fleury, author of 


the “Ecclesiastical History.” And a young woman who should now boast of 
having contracted such a marriage might receive as a nuptial present a place 
in a lunatic asylum. 

The appearance of Mother Angelica, abbess of Port Royal, to Sister 
Dorothy is related by a man of very great weight among the Jansenists, the 
Sieur Dufossé, author of the “Mémoirs de Pontis”. Mother Angelica, long 
after her death, came and seated herself in the church of Port Royal, in her 
old place, with her crosier in her hand. She commanded that Sister Dorothy 
should be sent for and to her she told terrible secrets. But the testimony of 
this Dufossé is of less weight than that of Raymond of Capua, and Pope 
Urban VI., which, however, have not been formally received. 

The writer of the above paragraphs has since read the Abbé Langlet’s 
four volumes on “Apparitions,” and thinks he ought not to take anything 
from them. He is convinced of all the apparitions verified by the Church, 
but he has some doubts about the others, until they are authentically 
recognized. The Cordeliers and the Jacobins, the Jansenists and the 
Molinists have all had their apparitions and their miracles. “Iliacos inter 
muros peccatur et extra.” 


APPEARANCE. 


Are all appearances deceitful? Have our senses been given us only to keep 
us in continual delusion? Is everything error? Do we live in a dream, 
surrounded by shadowy chimeras? We see the sun setting when he is 
already below the horizon; before he has yet risen we see him appear. A 
Square tower seems to be round. A straight stick, thrust into the water, 
seems to be bent. 

You see your face in a mirror and the image appears to be behind the 
glass: it is, however, neither behind nor before it. This glass, which to the 
sight and the touch is so smooth and even, is no other than an unequal 
congregation of projections and cavities. The finest and fairest skin is a kind 
of bristled network, the openings of which are incomparably larger than the 
threads, and enclose an infinite number of minute hairs. Under this network 
there are liquors incessantly passing, and from it there issue continual 
exhalations which cover the whole surface. What we call large is to an 
elephant very small, and what we call small is to insects a world. The same 
motion which would be rapid to a snail would be very slow in the eye of an 
eagle. This rock, which is impenetrable by steel, is a sieve consisting of 
more pores than matter, and containing a thousand avenues of prodigious 
width leading to its centre, in which are lodged multitudes of animals, 
which may, for aught we know, think themselves the masters of the 
universe. 

Nothing is either as it appears to be, or in the place where we believe it 
to be. Several philosophers, tired of being constantly deceived by bodies, 
have in their spleen pronounced that bodies do not exist, and that there is 
nothing real but our minds. As well might they have concluded that, all 
appearances being false, and the nature of the soul being as little known as 
that of the matter, there is no reality in either body or soul. Perhaps it is this 
despair of knowing anything which has caused some Chinese philosophers 
to say that nothing is the beginning and the end of all things. This 
philosophy, so destructive to being, was well known in Molieére’s time. 
Doctor Macphurius represents the school; when teaching Sganarelle, he 
says, “You must not say, ‘I am come,’ but ‘it seems to me that I am come’; 
for it may seem to you, without such being really the case.” But at the 
present day a comic scene is not an argument, though it is sometimes better 


than an argument; and there is often as much pleasure in seeking after truth 
as in laughing at philosophy. 

You do not see the network, the cavities, the threads, the inequalities, the 
exhalations of that white and delicate skin which you idolize. Animals a 
thousand times less than a mite discern all these objects which escape your 
vision; they lodge, feed, and travel about in them, as in an extensive 
country, and those on the right arm are perfectly ignorant that there are 
creatures of their own species on the left. If you were so unfortunate as to 
see what they see, your charming skin would strike you with horror. 

The harmony of a concert, to which you listen with delight, must have on 
certain classes of minute animals the effect of terrible thunder; and perhaps 
it kills them. We see, touch, hear, feel things only in the way in which they 
ought to be seen, touched, heard, or felt by ourselves. 

All is in due proportion. The laws of optics, which show you an object in 
the water where it is not, and break a right line, are in entire accordance 
with those which make the sun appear to you with a diameter of two feet, 
although it is a million times larger than the earth. To see it in its true 
dimensions would require an eye collecting his rays at an angle as great as 
his disk, which is impossible. Our senses, then, assist much more than they 
deceive us. 

Motion, time, hardness, softness, dimensions, distance, approximation, 
strength, weakness, appearances, of whatever kind, all is relative. And who 
has created these relations? 


APROPOS. 


All great successes, of whatever kind, are founded upon things done or said 
apropos. 

Arnold of Brescia, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague did not come quite 
apropos; the people were not then sufficiently enlightened; the invention of 
printing had not then laid the abuses complained of before the eyes of every 
one. But when men began to read — when the populace, who were 
solicitous to escape purgatory, but at the same time wished not to pay too 
dear for indulgences, began to open their eyes, the reformers of the 
sixteenth century came quite apropos, and succeeded. 

It has been elsewhere observed that Cromwell under Elizabeth or 
Charles the Second, or Cardinal de Retz when Louis XIV. governed by 
himself, would have been very ordinary persons. 

Had Cesar been born in the time of Scipio Africanus he would not have 
subjugated the Roman commonwealth; nor would Mahomet, could he rise 
again at the present day, be more than sheriff of Mecca. But if Archimedes 
and Virgil were restored, one would still be the best mathematician, the 
other the best poet of his country. 


ARABS; AND, OCCASIONALLY, ON THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 


If any one be desirous of obtaining a thorough knowledge of the antiquities 
of Arabia, it may be presumed that he will gain no more information than 
about those of Auvergne and Poitou. It is, however, certain, that the Arabs 
were of some consequence long before Mahomet. The Jews themselves say 
that Moses married an Arabian woman, and his father-in-law Jethro seems 
to have been a man of great good sense. 

Mecca is considered, and not without reason, as one of the most ancient 
cities in the world. It is, indeed, a proof of its antiquity that nothing but 
superstition could occasion the building of a town on such a spot, for it is in 
a sandy desert, where the water is brackish, so that the people die of hunger 
and thirst. The country a few miles to the east is the most delightful upon 
earth, the best watered and the most fertile. There the Arabs should have 
built, and not at Mecca. But it was enough for some charlatan, some false 
prophet, to give out his reveries, to make of Mecca a sacred spot and the 
resort of neighboring nations. Thus it was that the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
was built in the midst of sands. Arabia extends from northeast to southwest, 
from the desert of Jerusalem to Aden or Eden, about the fiftieth degree of 
north latitude. It is an immense country, about three times as large as 
Germany. It is very likely that its deserts of sand were brought thither by the 
waters of the ocean, and that its marine gulfs were once fertile lands. 

The belief in this nation’s antiquity is favored by the circumstance that 
no historian speaks of its having been subjugated. It was not subdued even 
by Alexander, nor by any king of Syria, nor by the Romans. The Arabs, on 
the contrary, subjugated a hundred nations, from the Indus to the Garonne; 
and, having afterwards lost their conquests, they retired into their own 
country and did not mix with any other people. 

Having never been subject to nor mixed with other nations it is more 
than probable that they have preserved their manners and their language. 
Indeed, Arabic is, in some sense, the mother tongue of all Asia as far as the 
Indus; or rather, the prevailing tongue, for mother tongues have never 
existed. Their genius has never changed. They still compose their “Nights’ 
Entertainments,” as they did when they imagined one Bac or Bacchus, who 


passed through the Red Sea with three millions of men, women, and 
children; who stopped the sun and moon, and made streams of wine issue 
forth with a blow of his rod, which, when he chose, he changed into a 
serpent. 

A nation so isolated, and whose blood remains unmixed, cannot change 
its character. The Arabs of the desert have always been given to robbery, 
and those inhabiting the towns been fond of fables, poetry, and astronomy. 
It is said, in the historical preface to the Koran, that when any one of their 
tribes had a good poet the other tribes never failed to send deputies to that 
one on which God had vouchsafed to bestow so great a gift. 

The tribes assembled every year, by representatives, in an open place 
named Ocad, where verses were recited, nearly in the same way as is now 
done at Rome in the garden of the academy of the Arcadii, and this custom 
continued until the time of Mahomet. In his time, each one posted his verses 
on the door of the temple of Mecca. Labid, son of Rabia, was regarded as 
the Homer of Mecca; but, having seen the second chapter of the Koran, 
which Mahomet had posted, he fell on his knees before him, and said, “O 
Mahomet, son of Abdallah, son of Motalib, son of Achem, thou art a greater 
poet than I — thou art doubtless the prophet of God.” 

The Arabs of Maden, Naid, and Sanaa were no less generous than those 
of the desert were addicted to plunder. Among them, one friend was 
dishonored if he had refused his assistance to another. In their collection of 
verses, entitled “Tograid”, it is related that, “one day, in the temple of 
Mecca, three Arabs were disputing on generosity and friendship, and could 
not agree as to which, among those who then set the greatest examples of 
these virtues, deserved the preference. Some were for Abdallah, son of 
Giafar, uncle to Mahomet; others for Kais, son of Saad; and others for 
Arabad, of the tribe of As. After a long dispute they agreed to send a friend 
of Abdallah to him, a friend of Kais to Kais, and a friend of Arabad to 
Arabad, to try them all three, and to come and make their report to the 
assembly. 

“Then the friend of Abdallah went and said to him, ‘Son of the uncle of 
Mahomet, I am on a journey and am destitute of everything.’ Abdallah was 
mounted on his camel loaded with gold and silk; he dismounted with all 
speed, gave him his camel, and returned home on foot. 

“The second went and made application to his friend Kais, son of Saad. 
Kais was still asleep, and one of his domestics asked the traveller what he 


wanted. The traveller answered that he was the friend of Kais, and needed 
his assistance. The domestic said to him, ‘I will not wake my master; but 
here are seven thousand pieces of gold, which are all that we at present have 
in the house. Take also a camel from the stable, and a slave; these will, I 
think, be sufficient for you until you reach your own house.’ When Kais 
awoke, he chid the domestic for not having given more. 

“The third repaired to his friend Arabad, of the tribe of As. Arabad was 
blind, and was coming out of his house, leaning on two slaves, to pray to 
God in the temple of Mecca. As soon as he heard his friend’s voice, he said 
to him, ‘I possess nothing but my two slaves; I beg that you will take and 
sell them; I will go to the temple as well as I can, with my stick.’ 

“The three disputants, having returned to the assembly, faithfully related 
what had happened. Many praises were bestowed on Abdallah, son of 
Giafar — on Kais, son of Saad — and on Arabad, of the tribe of As, but the 
preference was given to Arabad.” 

The Arabs have several tales of this kind, but our western nations have 
none. Our romances are not in this taste. We have, indeed, several which 
turn upon trick alone, as those of Boccaccio, “Guzman d’Alfarache,” “Gil 
Bias,” etc. 

On Job, the Arab. 

It is clear that the Arabs at least possessed noble and exalted ideas. 
Those who are most conversant with the oriental languages think that the 
Book of Job, which is of the highest antiquity, was composed by an Arab of 
Idumaea. The most clear and indubitable proof is that the Hebrew translator 
has left in his translation more than a hundred Arabic words, which, 
apparently, he did not understand. 

Job, the hero of the piece, could not be a Hebrew, for he says, in the 
forty-second chapter, that having been restored to his former circumstances, 
he divided his possessions equally among his sons and daughters, which is 
directly contrary to the Hebrew law. 

It is most likely that, if this book had been composed after the period at 
which we place Moses, the author — who speaks of so many things and is 
not sparing of examples — would have mentioned some one of the 
astonishing prodigies worked by Moses, which were, doubtless, known to 
all the nations of Asia. 

In the very first chapter Satan appears before God and asks permission to 
tempt Job. Satan was unknown in the Pentateuch; it was a Chaldean word; 


a fresh proof that the Arabian author was in the neighborhood of Chaldea. 

It has been thought that he might be a Jew because the Hebrew translator 
has put Jehovah instead of El, or Bel, or Sadai. But what man of the least 
information does not know that the word Jehovah was common to the 
Phoenicians, the Syrians, the Egyptians, and every people of the neighboring 
countries? 

A yet stronger proof — one to which there is no reply — is the 
knowledge of astronomy which appears in the Book of Job. Mention is here 
made of the constellations which we call Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades, and 
even of those of “the chambers of the south.” Now, the Hebrews had no 
knowledge of the sphere; they had not even a term to express astronomy; 
but the Arabs, like the Chaldeans, have always been famed for their skill in 
this science. 

It does, then, seem to be thoroughly proved that the Book of Job cannot 
have been written by a Jew, and that it was anterior to all the Jewish books, 
Philo and Josephus were too prudent to count it among those of the Hebrew 
canon. It is incontestably an Arabian parable or allegory. 

This is not all. We derive from it some knowledge of the customs of the 
ancient world, and especially of Arabia. Here we read of trading with the 
Indies; a commerce which the Arabs have in all ages carried on, but which 
the Jews never even heard of. 

Here, too, we see that the art of writing was in great cultivation, and that 
they already made great books. 

It cannot be denied that the commentator Calmet, profound as he is, 
violates all the rules of logic in pretending that Job announces the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body, when he says: 

“For I know that my Redeemer liveth. And though after my skin — 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God. But ye should say, 
Why persecute we him? — seeing the root of the matter is found in me. Be 
ye afraid of the sword; for wrath bringeth the punishment of the sword, that 
ye may know there is a judgment.” 

Can anything be understood by those words, other than his hope of being 
cured? The immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body at the 
last day, are truths so indubitably announced in the New Testament, and so 
clearly proved by the fathers and the councils, that there is no need to 
attribute the first knowledge of them to an Arab. These great mysteries are 
not explained in any passage of the Hebrew Pentateuch; how then can they 


be explained in a single verse of Job and that in so obscure a manner? 
Calmet has no better reason for seeing in the words of Job the immortality 
of the soul, and the general resurrection, than he would have for discovering 
a disgraceful disease in the malady with which he was afflicted. Neither 
physics nor logic take the part of this commentator. 

As for this allegorical Book of Job: it being manifestly Arabian, we are 
at liberty to say that it has neither justness, method, nor precision. Yet it is 
perhaps the most ancient book that has been written, and the most valuable 
monument that has been found on this side the Euphrates. 


ARARAT. 


This is a mountain of Armenia, on which the ark rested. The question has 
long been agitated, whether the deluge was universal — whether it 
inundated the whole earth without exception, or only the portion of the 
earth which was then known. Those who have thought that it extended only 
to the tribes then existing, have founded their opinion on the inutility of 
flooding unpeopled lands, which reason seems very plausible. As for us, we 
abide by the Scripture text, without pretending to explain it. But we shall 
take greater liberty with Berosus, an ancient Chaldean writer, of whom 
there are fragments preserved by Abydenus, quoted by Eusebius, and 
repeated word for word by George Syncellus. From these fragments we find 
that the Orientals of the borders of the Euxine, in ancient times, made 
Armenia the abode of their gods. In this they were imitated by the Greeks, 
who placed their deities on Mount Olympus. Men have always confounded 
human with divine things. Princes built their citadels on mountains; 
therefore they were also made the dwelling place of the gods, and became 
sacred. The summit of Mount Ararat is concealed by mists; therefore the 
gods hid themselves in those mists, sometimes vouchsafing to appear to 
mortals in fine weather. 

A god of that country, believed to have been Saturn, appeared one day to 
Xixuter, tenth king of Chaldea, according to the computation of Africanus, 
Abydenus, and Apollodorus, and said to him: 

“On the fifteenth day of the month Oesi, mankind shall be destroyed by a 
deluge. Shut up close all your writings in Sipara, the city of the sun, that the 
memory of things may not be lost. Build a vessel; enter it with your 
relatives and friends; take with you birds and beasts; stock it with 
provisions, and, when you are asked, ‘Whither are you going in that 
vessel?’ answer, “To the gods, to beg their favor for mankind.’” 

Xixuter built his vessel, which was two stadii wide, and five long; that it, 
its width was two hundred and fifty geometrical paces, and its length six 
hundred and twenty-five. This ship, which was to go upon the Black Sea, 
was a Slow Sailer. The flood came. When it had ceased Xixuter let some of 
his birds fly out, but, finding nothing to eat, they returned to the vessel. A 
few days afterwards he again set some of his birds at liberty, and they 
returned with mud in their claws. At last they went and returned no more. 


Xixuter did likewise: he quitted his ship, which had perched upon a 
mountain of Armenia, and he was seen no more; the gods took him away. 

There is probably something historic in this fable. The Euxine 
overflowed its banks, and inundated some portions of territory, and the king 
of Chaldea hastened to repair the damage. We have in Rabelais tales no less 
ridiculous, founded on some small portion of truth. The ancient historians 
are, for the most part, serious Rabelais. 

As for Mount Ararat, it has been asserted that it was one of the 
mountains of Phrygia, and that it was called by a name answering that of 
ark, because it was enclosed by three rivers. 

There are thirty opinions respecting this mountain. How shall we 
distinguish the true one? That which the monks now call Ararat, was, they 
say, one of the limits of the terrestrial paradise — a paradise of which we 
find but few traces. It is a collection of rocks and precipices, covered with 
eternal snows. Tournefort went thither by order of Louis XIV. to seek for 
plants. He says that the whole neighborhood is horrible, and the mountain 
itself still more so; that he found snow four feet thick, and quite 
crystallized, and that there are perpendicular precipices on every side. 

The Dutch traveller, John Struys, pretends that he went thither also. He 
tells us that he ascended to the very top, to cure a hermit afflicted with a 
rupture. 

“His hermitage,” says he, “was so distant from the earth that we did not 
reach it until the close of the seventh day, though each day we went five 
leagues.” If, in this journey, he was constantly ascending, this Mount Ararat 
must be thirty-five leagues high. In the time of the Giants’ war, a few 
Ararats piled one upon another would have made the ascent to the moon 
quite easy. John Struys, moreover, assures us that the hermit whom he cured 
presented him with a cross made of the wood of Noah’s ark. Tournefort had 
not this advantage. 


ARIANISM. 


The great theological disputes, for twelve hundred years, were all Greek. 
What would Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Archimedes, have said, had 
they witnessed the subtle cavillings which have cost so much blood. 

Arius has, even at this day, the honor of being regarded as the inventor of 
his opinion, as Calvin is considered to have been the founder of Calvinism. 
The pride in being the head of a sect is the second of this world’s vanities; 
for that of conquest is said to be the first. However, it is certain that neither 
Arius nor Calvin is entitled to the melancholy glory of invention. The 
quarrel about the Trinity existed long before Arius took part in it, in the 
disputatious town of Alexandria, where it had been beyond the power of 
Euclid to make men think calmly and justly. There never was a people more 
frivolous than the Alexandrians; in this respect they far exceeded even the 
Parisians. 

There must already have been warm disputes about the Trinity; since the 
patriarch, who composed the “Alexandrian Chronicle,” preserved at 
Oxford, assures us that the party embraced by Arius was supported by two 
thousand priests. 

We will here, for the reader’s convenience, give what is said of Arius in 
a small book which every one may not have at hand: Here is an 
incomprehensible question, which, for more than sixteen hundred years, has 
furnished exercise for curiosity, for sophistic subtlety, for animosity, for the 
spirit of cabal, for the fury of dominion, for the rage of persecution, for 
blind and sanguinary fanaticism, for barbarous credulity, and which has 
produced more horrors than the ambition of princes, which ambition has 
occasioned very many. Is Jesus the Word? If He be the Word, did He 
emanate from God in time or before time? If He emanated from God, is He 
coeternal and consubstantial with Him, or is He of a similar substance? Is 
He distinct from Him, or is He not? Is He made or begotten? Can He beget 
in his turn? Has He paternity? or productive virtue without paternity? Is the 
Holy Ghost made? or begotten? or produced? or proceeding from the 
Father? or proceeding from the Son? or proceeding from both? Can He 
beget? can He produce? is His hypostasis consubstantial with the hypostasis 
of the Father and the Son? and how is it that, having the same nature — the 


Same essence as the Father and the Son, He cannot do the same things done 
by these persons who are Himself? 

These questions, so far above reason, certainly needed the decision of an 
infallible church. The Christians sophisticated, cavilled, hated, and 
excommunicated one another, for some of these dogmas inaccessible to 
human intellect, before the time of Arius and Athanasius. The Egyptian 
Greeks were remarkably clever; they would split a hair into four, but on this 
occasion they split it only into three. Alexandros, bishop of Alexandria, 
thought proper to preach that God, being necessarily individual — single — 
a monad in the strictest sense of the word, this monad is triune. 

The priest Arius, whom we call Arius, was quite scandalized by 
Alexandros’s monad, and explained the thing in quite a different way. He 
cavilled in part like the priest Sabellius, who had cavilled like the Phrygian 
Praxeas, who was a great caviller. Alexandros quickly assembled a small 
council of those of his own opinion, and excommunicated his priest. 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, took the part of Arius. Thus the whole 
Church was in a flame. 

The Emperor Constantine was a villain; I confess it — a parricide, who 
had smothered his wife in a bath, cut his son’s throat, assassinated his 
father-in-law, his brother-in-law, and his nephew; I cannot deny it — a man 
puffed up with pride and immersed in pleasure; granted — a detestable 
tyrant, like his children; transeat — but he was a man of sense. He would 
not have obtained the empire, and subdued all his rivals, had he not 
reasoned justly. 

When he saw the flames of civil war lighted among the scholastic brains, 
he sent the celebrated Bishop Osius with dissuasive letters to the two 
belligerent parties. “You are great fools,” he expressly tells them in this 
letter, “to quarrel about things which you do not understand. It is unworthy 
the gravity of your ministry to make so much noise about so trifling a 
matter.” 

By “so trifling a matter,’ Constantine meant not what regards the 
Divinity, but the incomprehensible manner in which they were striving to 
explain the nature of the Divinity. The Arabian patriarch, who wrote the 
history of the Church of Alexandria, makes Osius, on presenting the 
emperor’s letter, speak in nearly the following words: 

“My brethren, Christianity is just beginning to enjoy the blessings of 
peace, and you would plunge it into eternal discord. The emperor has but 


too much reason to tell you that you quarrel about a very trifling matter. 
Certainly, had the object of the dispute been essential, Jesus Christ, whom 
we all acknowledge as our legislator, would have mentioned it. God would 
not have sent His Son on earth, to return without teaching us our catechism. 
Whatever He has not expressly told us is the work of men and error is their 
portion. Jesus has commanded you to love one another, and you begin by 
hating one another and stirring up discord in the empire. Pride alone has 
given birth to these disputes, and Jesus, your Master, has commanded you 
to be humble. Not one among you can know whether Jesus is made or 
begotten. And in what does His nature concern you, provided your own is 
to be just and reasonable? What has the vain science of words to do with the 
morality which should guide your actions? You cloud our doctrines with 
mysteries — you, who were designed to strengthen religion by your virtues. 
Would you leave the Christian religion a mass of sophistry? Did Christ 
come for this? Cease to dispute, humble yourselves, edify one another, 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, and pacify the quarrels of families, 
instead of giving scandal to the whole empire by your dissensions.” 

But Osius addressed an obstinate audience. The Council of Nice was 
assembled and the Roman Empire was torn by a spiritual civil war. This war 
brought on others and mutual persecution has continued from age to age, 
unto this day. 

The melancholy part of the affair was that as soon as the council was 
ended the persecution began; but Constantine, when he opened it, did not 
yet know how he should act, nor upon whom the persecution should fall. He 
was not a Christian, though he was at the head of the Christians. Baptism 
alone then constituted Christianity, and he had not been baptized; he had 
even rebuilt the Temple of Concord at Rome. It was, doubtless, perfectly 
indifferent to him whether Alexander of Alexandria, or Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and the priest Arius, were right or wrong; it is quite evident, 
from the letter given above, that he had a profound contempt for the 
dispute. 

But there happened that which always happens and always will happen 
in every court. The enemies of those who were afterwards named Arians 
accused Eusebius of Nicomedia of having formerly taken part with Licinius 
against the emperor. “J have proofs of it,” said Constantine in his letter to 
the Church of Nicomedia, “from the priests and deacons in his train whom I 
have taken,” etc. 


Thus, from the time of the first great council, intrigue, cabal, and 
persecution were established, together with the tenets of the Church, 
without the power to derogate from their sanctity. Constantine gave the 
chapels of those who did not believe in the consubstantiality to those who 
did believe in it; confiscated the property of the dissenters to his own profit, 
and used his despotic power to exile Arius and his partisans, who were not 
then the strongest. It has even been said that of his own private authority he 
condemned to death whosoever should not burn the writings of Arius; but 
this is not true. Constantine, prodigal as he was of human blood, did not 
carry his cruelty to so mad and absurd an excess as to order his executioners 
to assassinate the man who should keep an heretical book, while he suffered 
the heresiarch to live. 

At court everything soon changes. Several non-consubstantial bishops, 
with some of the eunuchs and the women, spoke in favor of Arius, and 
obtained the reversal of the lettre de cachet. The same thing has repeatedly 
happened in our modern courts on similar occasions. 

The celebrated Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, known by his writings, 
which evince no great discernment, strongly accused Eustatius, bishop of 
Antioch, of being a Sabellian; and Eustatius accused Eusebius of being an 
Arian. A council was assembled at Antioch; Eusebius gained his cause; 
Eustatius was displaced; and the See of Antioch was offered to Eusebius, 
who would not accept it; the two parties armed against each other, and this 
was the prelude to controversial warfare. Constantine, who had banished 
Arius for not believing in the consubstantial Son, now banished Eustatius 
for believing in Him; nor are such revolutions uncommon. 

St. Athanasius was then bishop of Alexandria. He would not admit 
Arius, whom the emperor had sent thither, into the town, saying that “Arius 
was excommunicated; that an excommunicated man ought no longer to 
have either home or country; that he could neither eat nor sleep anywhere; 
and that it was better to obey God than man.” A new council was forthwith 
held at Tyre, and new lettres de cachet were issued. Athanasius was 
removed by the Tyrian fathers and banished to Tréves. Thus Arius, and 
Athanasius, his greatest enemy, were condemned in turn by a man who was 
not yet a Christian: 

The two factions alike employed artifice, fraud, and calumny, according 
to the old and eternal usage. Constantine left them to dispute and cabal, for 
he had other occupations. It was at that time that this good prince 


assassinated his son, his wife, and his nephew, the young Licinius, the hope 
of the empire, who was not yet twelve years old. 

Under Constantine, Arius’ party was constantly victorious. The opposite 
party has unblushingly written that one day St. Macarius, one of the most 
ardent followers of Athanasius, knowing that Arius was on the way to the 
cathedral of Constantinople, followed by several of his brethren, prayed so 
ardently to God to confound this heresiarch that God could not resist the 
prayer; and immediately all Arius’ bowels passed through his fundament — 
which is impossible. But at length Arius died. 

Constantine followed him a year afterwards, and it is said he died of 
leprosy. Julian, in his “Cesars,” says that baptism, which this emperor 
received a few hours before his death, cured no one of this distemper. 

As his children reigned after him the flattery of the Roman people, who 
had long been slaves, was carried to such an excess that those of the old 
religion made him a god, and those of the new made him a saint. His feast 
was long kept, together with that of his mother. 

After his death, the troubles caused by the single word “consubstantial” 
agitated the empire with renewed violence. Constantius, son and successor 
to Constantine, imitated all his father’s cruelties, and, like him, held 
councils — which councils anathematized one another. Athanasius went 
over all Europe and Asia to support his party, but the Eusebians 
overwhelmed him. Banishment, imprisonment, tumult, murder, and 
assassination signalized the close of the reign of Constantius. Julian, the 
Church’s mortal enemy, did his utmost to restore peace to the Church, but 
was unsuccessful. Jovian, and after him Valentinian, gave entire liberty of 
conscience, but the two parties accepted it only as the liberty to exercise 
their hatred and their fury. 

Theodosius declared for the Council of Nice, but the Empress Justina, 
who reigned in Italy, Illyria, and Africa, as guardian of the young 
Valentinian, proscribed the great Council of Nice; and soon after the Goths, 
Vandals, and Burgundians, who spread themselves over so many provinces, 
finding Arianism established in them, embraced it in order to govern the 
conquered nations by the religion of those nations. 

But the Niceean faith having been received by the Gauls, their conqueror, 
Clovis, followed that communion for the very same reason that the other 
barbarians had professed the faith of Arius. 


In Italy, the great Theodoric kept peace between the two parties, and at 
last the Niceean formula prevailed in the east and in the west. Arianism 
reappeared about the middle of the sixteenth century, favored by the 
religious disputes which then divided Europe; and it reappeared, armed with 
new strength and a still greater incredulity. Forty gentlemen of Vicenza 
formed an academy, in which such tenets only were established as appeared 
necessary to make men Christians. Jesus was acknowledged as the Word, as 
Saviour, and as Judge; but His divinity, His consubstantiality, and even the 
Trinity, were denied. 

Of these dogmatizers, the principal were Lelius Socinus, Ochin, Pazuta, 
and Gentilis, who were joined by Servetus. The unfortunate dispute of the 
latter with Calvin is well known; they carried on for some time an 
interchange of abuse by letter. Servetus was so imprudent as to pass through 
Geneva, on his way to Germany. Calvin was cowardly enough to have him 
arrested, and barbarous enough to have him condemned to be roasted by a 
slow fire — the same punishment which Calvin himself had narrowly 
escaped in France. Nearly all the theologians of that time were by turns 
persecuting and persecuted, executioners and victims. 

The same Calvin solicited the death of Gentilis at Geneva. He found five 
advocates to subscribe that Gentilis deserved to perish in the flames. Such 
horrors were worthy of that abominable age. Gentilis was put in prison, and 
was on the point of being burned like Servetus, but he was better advised 
than the Spaniard; he retracted, bestowed the most ridiculous praises on 
Calvin, and was saved. But he had afterwards the ill fortune, through not 
having made terms with a bailiff of the canton of Berne, to be arrested as an 
Arian. There were witnesses who deposed that he had said that the words 
trinity, essence, hypostasis were not to be found in the Scriptures, and on 
this deposition the judges, who were as ignorant of the meaning of 
hypostasis as himself, condemned him, without at all arguing the question, 
to lose his head. 

Faustus Socinus, nephew to Lelius Socinus, and his companions were 
more fortunate in Germany. They penetrated into Silesia and Poland, 
founded churches there, wrote, preached, and were successful, but at length, 
their religion being divested of almost every mystery, and a philosophical 
and peaceful, rather than a militant sect, they were abandoned; and the 
Jesuits, who had more influence, persecuted and dispersed them. 


The remains of this sect in Poland, Germany, and Holland keep quiet and 
concealed; but in England the sect has reappeared with greater strength and 
éclat. The great Newton and Locke embraced it. Samuel Clarke, the 
celebrated rector of St. James, and author of an excellent book on the 
existence of God, openly declared himself an Arian, and his disciples are 
very numerous. He would never attend his parish church on the day when 
the Athanasian Creed was recited. In the course of this work will be seen 
the subtleties which all these obstinate persons, who were not so much 
Christians as philosophers, opposed to the purity of the Catholic faith. 

Although among the theologians of London there was a large flock of 
Arians, the public mind there has been more occupied by the great 
mathematical truths discovered by Newton, and the metaphysical wisdom 
of Locke. Disputes on consubstantiality appear very dull to philosophers. 
The same thing happened to Newton in England as to Corneille in France, 
whose “Pertharite,” “Théodore,” and “Recueil de Vers” were forgotten, 
while “Cinna” was alone thought of. Newton was looked upon as God’s 
interpreter, in the calculation of fluxions, the laws of gravitation, and the 
nature of light. On his death, his pall was borne by the peers and the 
chancellor of the realm, and his remains were laid near the tombs of the 
kings — than whom he is more revered. Servetus, who is said to have 
discovered the circulation of the blood, was roasted by a slow fire, in a little 
town of the Allobroges, ruled by a theologian of Picardy. 


ARISTEAS. 


Shall men forever be deceived in the most indifferent as well as the most 
serious things? A pretended Aristeas would make us believe that he had the 
Old Testament translated into Greek for the use of Ptolemy Philadelphus — 
just as the Duke de Montausier had commentaries written on the best Latin 
authors for the dauphin, who made no use of them. 

According to this Aristeas, Ptolemy, burning with desire to be acquainted 
with the Jewish books, and to know those laws which the meanest Jew in 
Alexandria could have translated for fifty crowns, determined to send a 
solemn embassy to the high-priest of the Jews of Jerusalem; to deliver a 
hundred and twenty thousand Jewish slaves, whom his father, Ptolemy 
Soter, had made prisoners in Judea, and in order to assist them in 
performing the journey agreeably, to give them about forty crowns each of 
our money — amounting in the whole to fourteen millions four hundred 
thousand of our livres, or about five hundred and seventy-six thousand 
pounds. 

Ptolemy did not content himself with this unheard-of liberality. He sent 
to the temple a large table of massive gold, enriched all over with precious 
stones, and had engraved upon it a chart of the Meander, a river of Phrygia, 
the course of which river was marked with rubies and emeralds. It is 
obvious how charming such a chart of the Meander must have been to the 
Jews. This table was loaded with two immense golden vases, still more 
richly worked. He also gave thirty other golden and an infinite number of 
silver vases. Never was a book so dearly paid for; the whole Vatican library 
might be had for a less amount. 

Eleazar, the pretended high-priest of Jerusalem, sent ambassadors in his 
turn, who presented only a letter written upon fine vellum in characters of 
gold. It was an act worthy of the Jews, to give a bit of parchment for about 
thirty millions of livres. Ptolemy was so much delighted with Eleazar’s 
style that he shed tears of joy. 

The ambassador dined with the king and the chief priests of Egypt. 
When grace was to be said, the Egyptians yielded the honor to the Jews. 
With these ambassadors came seventy-two interpreters, six from each of the 
twelve tribes, who had all learned Greek perfectly at Jerusalem. It is really a 
pity that of these twelve tribes ten were entirely lost, and had disappeared 


from the face of the earth so many ages before; but Eleazar, the high-priest, 
found them again, on purpose to send translators to Ptolemy. 

The seventy-two interpreters were shut up in the island of Pharos. Each 
of them completed his translation in seventy-two days, and all the 
translations were found to be word for word alike. This is called the 
Septuagint or translation of the seventy, though it should have been called 
the translation of the seventy-two. 

As soon as the king had received these books he worshipped them — he 
was so good a Jew. Each interpreter received three talents of gold, and there 
were sent to the high-sacrificer — in return for his parchment — ten 
couches of silver, a crown of gold, censers and cups of gold, a vase of thirty 
talents of silver — that is, of the weight of about sixty thousand crowns — 
with ten purple robes, and a hundred pieces of the finest linen. 

Nearly all this fine story is faithfully repeated by the historian Josephus, 
who never exaggerates anything. St. Justin improves upon Josephus. He 
says that Ptolemy applied to King Herod, and not to the high-priest Eleazar. 
He makes Ptolemy send two ambassadors to Herod — which adds much to 
the marvellousness of the tale, for we know that Herod was not born until 
long after the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

It is needless to point out the profusion of anachronisms in these and all 
such romances, or the swarm of contradictions and enormous blunders into 
which the Jewish author falls in every sentence; yet this fable was regarded 
for ages as an incontestable truth; and, the better to exercise the credulity of 
the human mind, every writer who repeated it added or retrenched in his 
Own way, so that, to believe it all, it was necessary to believe it in a hundred 
different ways. Some smile at these absurdities which whole nations have 
swallowed, while others sigh over the imposture. The infinite diversity of 
these falsehoods multiplies the followers of Democritus and Heraclitus. 


ARISTOTLE. 


It is not to be believed that Alexander’s preceptor, chosen by Philip, was 
wrong-headed and pedantic. Philip was assuredly a judge, being himself 
well informed, and the rival of Demosthenes in eloquence. 

Aristotle’s Logic. 

Aristotle’s logic — his art of reasoning — is so much the more to be 
esteemed as he had to deal with the Greeks, who were continually holding 
captious arguments, from which fault his master Plato was even less exempt 
than others. 

Take, for example, the article by which, in the “Phedon” Plato proves 
the immortality of the soul: 

“Do you not say that death is the opposite of life? Yes. And that they 
spring from each other? Yes. What, then, is it that springs from the living? 
The dead. And what from the dead? The living. It is, then, from the dead 
that all living creatures arise. Consequently, souls exist after death in the 
infernal regions.” 

Sure and unerring rules were wanted to unravel this extraordinary 
nonsense, which, through Plato’s reputation, fascinated the minds of men. It 
was necessary to show that Plato gave a loose meaning to all his words. 

Death does not spring from life, but the living man ceases to live. The 
living springs not from the dead, but from a living man who subsequently 
dies. Consequently, the conclusion that all living things spring from dead 
ones is ridiculous. 

From this conclusion you draw another, which is no way included in the 
premises, that souls are in the infernal regions after death. It should first 
have been proved that dead bodies are in the infernal regions, and that the 
souls accompany them. 

There is not a correct word in your argument. You should have said — 
That which thinks has no parts; that which has no parts is indestructible: 
therefore, the thinking faculty in us, having no parts, is indestructible. Or — 
the body dies because it is divisible; the soul is indivisible; therefore it does 
not die. Then you would at least have been understood. 

It is the same with all the captious reasonings of the Greeks. A master 
taught rhetoric to his disciple on condition that he should pay him after the 
first cause that he gained. The disciple intended never to pay him. He 


commenced an action against his master, saying: “I will never pay you 
anything, for, if I lose my cause I was not to pay you until I had gained it, 
and if I gain it my demand is that I may not pay you.” 

The master retorted, saying: “If you lose you must pay; if you gain you 
must also pay; for our bargain is that you shall pay me after the first cause 
that you have gained.” 

It is evident that all this turns on an ambiguity. Aristotle teaches how to 
remove it, by putting the necessary terms in the argument: 

A sum is not due until the day appointed for its payment. The day 
appointed is that when a cause shall have been gained. No cause has yet 
been gained. Therefore the day appointed has not yet arrived. Therefore the 
disciple does not yet owe anything. 

But not yet does not mean never. So that the disciple instituted a 
ridiculous action. The master, too, had no right to demand anything, since 
the day appointed had not arrived. He must wait until the disciple had 
pleaded some other cause. 

Suppose a conquering people were to stipulate that they would restore to 
the conquered only one-half of their ships; then, having sawed them in two, 
and having thus given back the exact half, were to pretend that they had 
fulfilled the treaty. It is evident that this would be a very criminal 
equivocation. 

Aristotle did, then, render a great service to mankind by preventing all 
ambiguity; for this it is which causes all misunderstandings in philosophy, 
in theology, and in public affairs. The pretext for the unfortunate war of 
1756 was an equivocation respecting Acadia. 

It is true that natural good sense, combined with the habit of reasoning, 
may dispense with Aristotle’s rules. A man who has a good ear and voice 
may sing well without musical rules, but it is better to know them. 

His Physics. 

They are but little understood, but it is more than probable that Aristotle 
understood himself, and was understood in his own time. We are strangers 
to the language of the Greeks; we do not attach to the same words the same 
ideas. 

For instance, when he says, in his seventh chapter, that the principles of 
bodies are matter, privation, and form, he seems to talk egregious nonsense; 
but such is not the case. Matter, with him, is the first principle of everything 
— the subject of everything — indifferent to everything. Form is essential 


to its becoming any certain thing. Privation is that which distinguishes any 
being from all those things which are not in it. Matter may, indifferently, 
become a rose or an apple; but, when it is an apple or a rose it is deprived of 
all that would make it silver or lead. Perhaps this truth was not worth the 
trouble of repeating; but we have nothing here but what is quite intelligible, 
and nothing at all impertinent. 

The “act of that which is in power” also seems a ridiculous phrase, 
though it is no more so than the one just noticed. Matter may become 
whatever you will — fire, earth, water, vapor, metal, mineral, animal, tree, 
flower. This is all that is meant by the expression, act in power. So that 
there was nothing ridiculous to the Greeks in saying that motion was an act 
of power, since matter may be moved; and it is very likely that Aristotle 
understood thereby that motion was not essential to matter. 

Aristotle’s physics must necessarily have been very bad in detail. This 
was common to all philosophers until the time when the Galileos, the 
Torricellis, the Guerickes, the Drebels, and the Academy del Cimento began 
to make experiments. Natural philosophy is a mine which cannot be 
explored without instruments that were unknown to the ancients. They 
remained on the brink of the abyss, and reasoned upon without seeing its 
contents. 

Aristotle’s Treatise on Animals. 

His researches relative to animals formed, on the contrary, the best book 
of antiquity, because here Aristotle made use of his eyes. Alexander 
furnished him with all the rare animals of Europe, Asia, and Africa. This 
was one fruit of his conquests. In this way that hero spent immense sums, 
which at this day would terrify all the guardians of the royal treasury, and 
which should immortalize Alexander’s glory, of which we have already 
spoken. 

At the present day a hero, when he has the misfortune to make war, can 
scarcely give any encouragement to the sciences; he must borrow money of 
a Jew, and consult other Jews in order to make the substance of his subjects 
flow into his coffer of the Danaides, whence it escapes through a thousand 
openings. Alexander sent to Aristotle elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, lions, 
crocodiles, gazelles, eagles, ostriches, etc.; and we, when by chance a rare 
animal is brought to our fairs, go and admire it for sixpence, and it dies 
before we know anything about it. 

Of the Eternal World. 


Aristotle expressly maintains, in his book on heaven, chap, xi., that the 
world is eternal. This was the opinion of all antiquity, excepting the 
Epicureans. He admitted a God — a first mover — and defined Him to be 
“one, eternal, immovable, indivisible, without qualities.” 

He must, therefore, have regarded the world as emanating from God, as 
the light emanates from the sun, and is co-existent with it. About the 
celestial spheres he was as ignorant as all the rest of the philosophers. 
Copernicus was not yet come. 

His Metaphysics. 

God being the first mover, He gives motion to the soul. But what is God, 
and what is the soul, according to him? The soul is an entelechia. “It is,” 
says he, “a principle and an act — a nourishing, feeling, and reasoning 
power.” This can only mean that we have the faculties of nourishing 
ourselves, of feeling, and of reasoning. The Greeks no more knew what an 
entelechia was than do the South Sea islanders; nor have our doctors any 
more knowledge of what a soul is. 

His Morals. 

Aristotle’s morals, like all others, are good, for there are not two systems 
of morality. Those of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Pythagoras, of Aristotle, 
of Epictetus, of Antoninus, are absolutely the same. God has placed in 
every breast the knowledge of good, with some inclination for evil. 

Aristotle says that to be virtuous three things are necessary — nature, 
reason, and habit; and nothing is more true. Without a good disposition, 
virtue is too difficult; reason strengthens it; and habit renders good actions 
as familiar as a daily exercise to which one is accustomed. 

He enumerates all the virtues, and does not fail to place friendship 
among them. He distinguishes friendship between equals, between relatives, 
between guests, and between lovers. Friendship springing from the rights of 
hospitality is no longer known among us. That which, among the ancients, 
was the sacred bond of society is, with us, nothing but an innkeeper’s 
reckoning; and as for lovers, it is very rarely nowadays that virtue has 
anything to do with love. We think we owe nothing to a woman to whom 
we have a thousand times promised everything. 

It is a melancholy reflection that our first thinkers have never ranked 
friendship among the virtues — have rarely recommended friendship; but, 
on the contrary, have often seemed to breathe enmity, like tyrants, who 
dread all associations. 


It is, moreover, with very good reason that Aristotle places all the virtues 
between the two extremes. He was, perhaps, the first who assigned them 
this place. He expressly says that piety is the medium between atheism and 
superstition. 

His Rhetoric. 

It was probably his rules for rhetoric and poetry that Cicero and 
Quintilian had in view. Cicero, in his “Orator” says that “no one had more 
science, sagacity, invention, or judgment.” Quintilian goes so far as to 
praise, not only the extent of his knowledge, but also the suavity of his 
elocution — suavitatem eloquendi. 

Aristotle would have an orator well informed respecting laws, finances, 
treaties, fortresses, garrisons, provisions, and merchandise. The orators in 
the parliaments of England, the diets of Poland, the states of Sweden, the 
pregadi of Venice, etc., would not find these lessons of Aristotle 
unprofitable; to other nations, perhaps, they would be so. He would have his 
orator know the passions and manners of men, and the humors of every 
condition. 

I think there is not a single nicety of the art which has escaped him. He 
particularly commends the citing of instances where public affairs are 
spoken of; nothing has so great an effect on the minds of men. 

What he says on this subject proves that he wrote his “Rhetoric” long 
before Alexander was appointed captain-general of the Greeks against the 
great king. 

“Tf,” says he, “any one had to prove to the Greeks that it is to their 
interest to oppose the enterprises of the king of Persia, and to prevent him 
from making himself master of Egypt, he should first remind them that 
Darius Ochus would not attack Greece until Egypt was in his power; he 
should remark that Xerxes had pursued the same course; he should add that 
it was not to be doubted that Darius Codomannus would do the same; and 
that, therefore, they must not suffer him to take possession of Egypt.” 

He even permits, in speeches delivered to great assemblies, the 
introduction of parables and fables; they always strike the multitude. He 
relates some ingenious ones, which are of the highest antiquity, as the horse 
that implored the assistance of man to avenge himself on the stag, and 
became a slave through having sought a protector. 

It may be remarked that, in the second book, where he treats of arguing 
from the greater to the less, he gives an example which plainly shows what 


was the opinion of Greece, and probably of Asia, respecting the extent of 
the power of the gods. 

“Tf,” says he, “it be true that the gods themselves, enlightened as they 
are, cannot know everything, much less can men.” This passage clearly 
proves that omniscience was not then attributed to the Divinity. It was 
conceived that the gods could not know what was not; the future was not, 
therefore it seemed impossible that they should know it. This is the opinion 
of the Socinians at the present day. 

But to return to Aristotle’s “Rhetoric.” What I shall chiefly remark on in 
his book on elocution and diction is the good sense with which he 
condemns those who would be poets in prose. He would have pathos, but he 
banishes bombast, and proscribes useless epithets. Indeed, Demosthenes 
and Cicero, who followed his precepts, never affected the poetic style in 
their speeches. “The style,” says Aristotle, “must always be conformable to 
the subject.” 

Nothing can be more misplaced than to speak of physics poetically, and 
lavish figure and ornament where there should be only method, clearness, 
and truth. It is the quackery of a man who would pass off false systems 
under cover of an empty noise of words. Weak minds are caught by the bait, 
and strong minds disdain it. 

Among us the funeral oration has taken possession of the poetic style in 
prose; but this branch of oratory, consisting almost entirely of exaggeration, 
seems privileged to borrow the ornaments of poetry. 

The writers of romances have sometimes taken this licence. La 
Calprenéde was, I think, the first who thus transposed the limits of the arts, 
and abused this facility. The author of “Telemachus” was pardoned through 
consideration for Homer, whom he imitated, though he could not make 
verses, and still more in consideration of his morality, in which he infinitely 
surpasses Homer, who has none at all. But he owed his popularity chiefly to 
the criticism on the pride of Louis XIV. and the harshness of Louvois, 
which, it was thought, were discoverable in “Telemachus.” 

Be this as it may, nothing can be a better proof of Aristotle’s good sense 
and good taste than his having assigned to everything its proper place. 

Aristotle on Poetry. 

Where, in our modern nations, shall we find a natural philosopher, a 
geometrician, a metaphysician, or even a moralist who has spoken well on 
the subject of poetry? They teem with the names of Homer, Virgil, 


Sophocles, Ariosto, Tasso, and so many others who have charmed the world 
by the harmonious productions of their genius, but they feel not their 
beauties; or if they feel them they would annihilate them. 

How ridiculous is it in Pascal to say: “As we say poetical beauty, we 
should likewise say geometrical beauty, and medicinal beauty. Yet we do 
not say so, and the reason is that we well know what is the object of 
geometry, and what is the object of medicine, but we do not know in what 
the peculiar charm — which is the object of poetry — consists. We know 
not what that natural model is which must be imitated; and for want of this 
knowledge we have invented certain fantastic terms, as age of gold, wonder 
of the age, fatal wreath, fair star, etc. And this jargon we call poetic beauty.” 

The pitifulness of this passage is sufficiently obvious. We know that 
there is nothing beautiful in a medicine, nor in the properties of a triangle; 
and that we apply the term “beautiful” only to that which raises admiration 
in our minds and gives pleasure to our senses. Thus reasons Aristotle; and 
Pascal here reasons very ill. Fatal wreath, fair star, have never been poetic 
beauties. If he wished to know what is poetic beauty, he had only to read. 

Nicole wrote against the stage, about which he had not a single idea; and 
was seconded by one Dubois, who was as ignorant of the belles lettres as 
himself. 

Even Montesquieu, in his amusing “Persian Letters,” has the petty vanity 
to think that Homer and Virgil are nothing in comparison with one who 
imitates with spirit and success Dufrénoy’s “Siamois,” and fills his book 
with bold assertions, without which it would not have been read. “What,” 
says he, “are epic poems? I know them not. I despise the lyric as much as I 
esteem the tragic poets.” He should not, however, have despised Pindar and 
Horace quite so much. Aristotle did not despise Pindar. 

Descartes did, it is true, write for Queen Christina a little divertissement 
in verse, which was quite worthy of his matiére cannelée. 

Malebranche could not distinguish Corneille’s “Qu’il mouriit” from a 
line of Jodéle’s or Garnier’s. 

What a man, then, was Aristotle, who traced the rules of tragedy with the 
same hand with which he had laid down those of dialectics, of morals, of 
politics, and lifted, as far as he found it possible, the great veil of nature! 

To his fourth chapter on poetry Boileau is indebted for these fine lines: 


II n’est point de serpent, ni de monstre odieux 
Qui, par I’art imité, ne puisse plaire aux yeux. 
D’un pinceau deélicat l’artifice agréable 

Du plus affreux object fait un objet aimable; 
Ainsi, pour nous charmer, la tragédie eut pleurs 
D’Cdipe tout-sanglant fit parler les douleurs. 


Each horrid shape, each object of affright, 
Nice imitation teaches to delight; 

So does the skilful painter’s pleasing art 
Attractions to the darkest form impart; 

So does the tragic Muse, dissolved in tears. 
With tales of woe and sorrow charm our ears. 


Aristotle says: “Imitation and harmony have produced poetry. We see 
terrible animals, dead or dying men, in a picture, with pleasure — objects 
which in nature would inspire us only with fear and sorrow. The better they 
are imitated the more complete is our satisfaction.” 

This fourth chapter of Aristotle’s reappears almost entire in Horace and 
Boileau. The laws which he gives in the following chapters are at this day 
those of our good writers, excepting only what relates to the choruses and 
music. His idea that tragedy was instituted to purify the passions has been 
warmly combated; but if he meant, as I believe he did, that an incestuous 
love might be subdued by witnessing the misfortune of Phedra, or anger be 
repressed by beholding the melancholy example of Ajax, there is no longer 
any difficulty. 

This philosopher expressly commands that there be always the heroic in 
tragedy and the ridiculous in comedy. This is a rule from which it is, 
perhaps, now becoming too customary to depart. 


ARMS — ARMIES. 


It is worthy of consideration that there have been and still are, upon the 
earth societies without armies. The Brahmins, who long governed nearly all 
the great Indian Chersonesus; the primitives, called Quakers, who governed 
Pennsylvania; some American tribes, some in the centre of Africa, the 
Samoyedes, the Laplanders, the Kamchadales, have never marched with 
colors flying to destroy their neighbors. 

The Brahmins were the most considerable of all these pacific nations; 
their caste, which is so ancient, which is still existing, and compared with 
which all other institutions are quite recent, is a prodigy which cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Their religion and their policy always concurred in 
abstaining from the shedding of blood, even of that of the meanest animal. 
Where such is the regime, subjugation is easy; they have been subjugated, 
but have not changed. 

The Pennsylvanians never had an army; they always held war in 
abhorrence. 

Several of the American tribes did not know what an army was until the 
Spaniards came to exterminate them all. The people on the borders of the 
Icy Sea are ignorant alike of armies, of the god of armies, of battalions, and 
of squadrons. 

Besides these populations, the priests and monks do not bear arms in any 
country — at least when they observe the laws of their institution. 

It is only among Christians that there have been religious societies 
established for the purpose of fighting — as the Knights Templars, the 
Knights of St. John, the Knights of the Teutonic Order, the Knights 
Swordbearers. These religious orders were instituted in imitation of the 
Levites, who fought like the rest of the Jewish tribes. 

Neither armies nor arms were the same in antiquity as at present. The 
Egyptians hardly ever had cavalry. It would have been of little use in a 
country intersected by canals, inundated during five months of the year, and 
miry during five more. The inhabitants of a great part of Asia used chariots 
of war. 

They are mentioned in the annals of China. Confucius says that in his 
time each governor of a province furnished to the emperor a thousand war 


chariots, each drawn by four horses. The Greeks and Trojans fought in 
chariots drawn by two horses. 

Cavalry and chariots were unknown to the Jews in a mountainous tract, 
where their first king, when he was elected, had nothing but she-asses. 
Thirty sons of Jair, princes of thirty cities, according to the text (Judges, x, 
4), rode each upon an ass. Saul, afterwards king of Judah, had only she- 
asses; and the sons of David all fled upon mules when Absalom had slain 
his brother Amnon. Absalom was mounted on a mule in the battle which he 
fought against his father’s troops; which proves, according to the Jewish 
historians, either that mares were beginning to be used in Palestine, or that 
they were already rich enough there to buy mules from the neighboring 
country. 

The Greeks made but little use of cavalry. It was chiefly with the 
Macedonian phalanx that Alexander gained the battles which laid Persia at 
his feet. It was the Roman infantry that subjugated the greater part of the 
world. At the battle of Pharsalia, Cesar had but one thousand horsemen. 

It is not known at what time the Indians and the Africans first began to 
march elephants at the head of their armies. We cannot read without 
surprise of Hannibal’s elephants crossing the Alps, which were much harder 
to pass then than they are now. 

There have long been disputes about the disposition of the Greek and 
Roman armies, their arms, and their evolutions. Each one has given his plan 
of the battles of Zama and Pharsalia. 

The commentator Calmet, a Benedictine, has printed three great volumes 
of his “Dictionary of the Bible,’ in which, the better to explain God’s 
commandments, are inserted a hundred engravings, where you see plans of 
battles and sieges in copper-plate. The God of the Jews was the God of 
armies, but Calmet was not His secretary; he cannot have known, but by 
revelation, how the armies of the Amalekites, the Moabites, the Syrians, 
and the Philistines were arranged on the days of general murder. These 
plates of carnage, designed at a venture, made his hook five or six louis 
dearer, but made it no better. 

It is a great question whether the Franks, whom the Jesuit Daniel calls 
French by anticipation, used bows and arrows in their armies, and whether 
they had helmets and cuirasses. 

Supposing that they went to combat almost naked, and armed, as they 
are said to have been, with only a small carpenter’s ax, a sword, and a knife, 


we must infer that the Romans, masters of Gaul, so easily conquered by 
Clovis, had lost all their ancient valor, and that the Gauls were as willing to 
be subject to a small number of Franks as to a small number of Romans. 
Warlike accoutrements have since changed, as everything else changes. 

In the days of knights, squires, and varlets, the armed forces of Germany, 
France, Italy, England, and Spain consisted almost entirely of horsemen, 
who, as well as their horses, were covered with steel. The infantry 
performed the functions rather of pioneers than of soldiers. But the English 
always had good archers among their foot, which contributed, in a great 
measure, to their gaining almost every battle. 

Who would believe that armies nowadays do but make experiments in 
natural philosophy? A soldier would be much astonished if some learned 
man were to say to him: 

“My friend, you are a better machinist than Archimedes. Five parts of 
Saltpetre, one of sulphur, and one of carbo ligneus have been separately 
prepared. Your saltpetre dissolved, well filtered, well evaporated, well 
crystallized, well turned, well dried, has been incorporated with the yellow 
purified sulphur. These two ingredients, mixed with powdered charcoal, 
have, by means of a little vinegar, or solution of sal-ammoniac, or urine, 
formed large balls, which balls have been reduced in pulverem pyrium by a 
mill. The effect of this mixture is a dilatation, which is nearly as four 
thousand to unity; and the lead in your barrel exhibits another effect, which 
is the product of its bulk multiplied by its velocity. 

“The first who discovered a part of this mathematical secret was a 
Benedictine named Roger Bacon. The invention was perfected, in Germany, 
in the fourteenth century, by another Benedictine named Schwartz. So that 
you owe to two monks the art of being an excellent murderer, when you aim 
well, and your powder is good. 

“Du Cange has in vain pretended that, in 1338, the registers of the 
Chambre des Comptes, at Paris, mention a bill paid for gunpowder. Do not 
believe it. It was artillery which is there spoken of — a name attached to 
ancient as well as to modern warlike machines. 

“Gunpowder entirely superseded the Greek fire, of which the Moors still 
made use. In fine, you are the depositary of an art, which not only imitates 
the thunder, but is also much more terrible.” 

There is, however, nothing but truth in this speech. Two monks have, in 
reality, changed the face of the earth. 


Before cannon were known, the northern nations had subjugated nearly 
the whole hemisphere, and could come again, like famishing wolves, to 
seize upon the lands as their ancestors had done. 

In all armies, the victory, and consequently the fate of kingdoms, was 
decided by bodily strength and agility — a sort of sanguinary fury — a 
desperate struggle, man to man. Intrepid men took towns by scaling their 
walls. During the decline of the Roman Empire there was hardly more 
discipline in the armies of the North than among carnivorous beasts rushing 
on their prey. 

Now a single frontier fortress would suffice to stop the armies of 
Genghis or Attila. It is not long since a victorious army of Russians were 
unavailably consumed before Custrin, which is nothing more than a little 
fortress in a marsh. 

In battle, the weakest in body may, with well-directed artillery, prevail 
against the stoutest. At the battle of Fontenoy a few cannon were sufficient 
to compel the retreat of the whole English column, though it had been 
master of the field. 

The combatants no longer close. The soldier has no longer that ardor, 
that impetuosity, which is redoubled in the heat of action, when the fight is 
hand to hand. Strength, skill, and even the temper of the weapons, are 
useless. Rarely is a charge with the bayonet made in the course of a war, 
though the bayonet is the most terrible of weapons. 

In a plain, frequently surrounded by redoubts furnished with heavy 
artillery, two armies advance in silence, each division taking with it flying 
artillery. The first lines lire at one another and after one another: they are 
victims presented in turn to the bullets. Squadrons at the wings are often 
exposed to a cannonading while waiting for the general’s orders. They who 
first tire of this manoeuvre, which gives no scope for the display of 
impetuous bravery, disperse and quit the field; and are rallied, if possible, a 
few miles off. The victorious enemies besiege a town, which sometimes 
costs them more men, money, and time than they would have lost by several 
battles. The progress made is rarely rapid; and at the end of five or six 
years, both sides, being equally exhausted, are compelled to make peace. 

Thus, at all events, the invention of artillery and the new mode of 
warfare have established among the respective powers an equality which 
secures mankind from devastations like those of former times, and thereby 
renders war less fatal in its consequences, though it is still prodigiously so. 


The Greeks in all ages, the Romans in the time of Sulla, and the other 
nations of the west and south, had no standing army; every citizen was a 
soldier, and enrolled himself in time of war. It is, at this day, precisely the 
same in Switzerland. Go through the whole country, and you will not find a 
battalion, except at the time of the reviews. If it goes to war, you all at once 
see eighty thousand men in arms. 

Those who usurped the supreme power after Sulla always had a 
permanent force, paid with the money of the citizens, to keep the citizens in 
subjection, much more than to subjugate other nations. The bishop of Rome 
himself keeps a small army in his pay. Who, in the time of the apostles, 
would have said that the servant of the servants of God should have 
regiments, and have them in Rome? 

Nothing is so much feared in England as a great standing army. The 
janissaries have raised the sultans to greatness, but they have also strangled 
them. The sultans would have avoided the rope, if instead of these large 
bodies of troops, they had established small ones. 


AROT AND MAROT. 


WITH A SHORT REVIEW OF THE KORAN. 


This article may serve to show how much the most learned men may be 
deceived, and to develop some useful truths. In the “Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique” there is the following passage concerning Arot and Marot: 

“These are the names of two angels, who, the impostor Mahomet said, 
had been sent from God to teach man, and to order him to abstain from 
murder, false judgments, and excesses of every kind. This false prophet 
adds that a very beautiful woman, having invited these two angels to her 
table, made them drink wine, with which being heated, they solicited her as 
lovers; that she feigned to yield to their passion, provided they would first 
teach her the words by pronouncing which they said it was easy to ascend to 
heaven; that having obtained from them what she asked, she would not keep 
her promise; and that she was then taken up into heaven, where, having 
related to God what had passed, she was changed into the morning star 
called Lucifer or Aurora, and the angels were severely punished. Hence it 
was, according to Mahomet, that God took occasion to forbid wine to men.” 

It would be in vain to seek in the Koran for a single word of this absurd 
story and pretended reason for Mahomet’s forbidding his followers the use 
of wine. He forbids it only in the second and fifth chapters. 

“They will question thee about wine and strong liquors: thou shalt 
answer, that it is a great sin. The just, who believe and do good works, must 
not be reproached with having drunk, and played at games of chance, before 
games of chance were forbidden.” 

It is averred by all the Mahometans that their prophet forbade wine and 
liquors solely to preserve their health and prevent quarrels, in the burning 
climate of Arabia. The use of any fermented liquor soon affects the head, 
and may destroy both health and reason. 

The fable of Arot and Marot descending from heaven, and wanting to lie 
with an Arab woman, after drinking wine with her, is not in any Mahometan 
author. It is to be found only among the impostures which various Christian 
writers, more indiscreet than enlightened, have printed against the 
Mussulman religion, through a zeal which is not according to knowledge. 
The names of Arot and Marot are in no part of the Koran. It is one 


Sylburgius who says, in an old book which nobody reads, that he 
anathematizes the angels Arot, Marot, Safah, and Merwah. 

Observe, kind reader, that Safah and Merwah are two little hills near 
Mecca; so that our learned Sylburgius has taken two hills for two angels. 
Thus it was with every writer on Mahometanism among us, almost without 
exception, until the intelligent Reland gave us clear ideas of the Mussulman 
belief, and the learned Sale, after living twenty-four years in and about 
Arabia, at length enlightened us by his faithful translation of the Koran, and 
his most instructive preface. 

Gagnier himself, notwithstanding his Arabic professorship at Oxford, 
has been pleased to put forth a few falsehoods concerning Mahomet, as if 
we had need of lies to maintain the truth of our religion against a false 
prophet. He gives us at full length Mahomet’s journey through the seven 
heavens on the mare Alborac, and even ventures to cite the fifty-third sura 
or chapter; but neither in this fifty-third sura, nor in any other, is there so 
much as an allusion to this pretended journey through the heavens. 

This strange story is related by Abulfeda, seven hundred years after 
Mahomet. It is taken, he says, from ancient manuscripts which were current 
in Mahomet’s time. But it is evident that they were not Mahomet’s; for, 
after his death, Abubeker gathered together all the leaves of the Koran, in 
the presence of all the chiefs of tribes, and nothing was inserted in the 
collection that did not appear to be authentic. 

Besides, the chapter concermming the journey to heaven, not only is not in 
the Koran, but is in a very different style, and is at least four times as long 
as any of the received chapters. Compare all the other chapters of the Koran 
with this, and you will find a prodigious difference. It begins thus: 

“One night, I fell asleep between the two hills of Safah and Merwah. 
That night was very dark, but so still that the dogs were not heard to bark, 
nor the cocks to crow. All at once, the angel Gabriel appeared before me in 
the form in which the Most High God created him. His skin was white as 
snow. His fair hair, admirably disposed, fell in ringlets over his shoulders; 
his forehead was clear, majestic, and serene, his teeth beautiful and shining, 
and his legs of a saffron hue; his garments were glittering with pearls, and 
with thread of pure gold. On his forehead was a plate of gold, on which 
were written two lines, brilliant and dazzling with light; in the first were 
these words, “There is no God but God’; and in the second these, ‘Mahomet 
is God’s Apostle.’ On beholding this, I remained the most astonished and 


confused of men. I observed about him seventy thousand little boxes or 
bags of musk and saffron. He had five hundred pairs of wings; and the 
distance from one wing to another was five hundred years’ journey. 

“Thus did Gabriel appear before me. He touched me, and said, ‘Arise, 
thou sleeper!’ I was seized with fear and trembling, and starting up, said to 
him, ‘Who art thou?’ He answered, ‘God have mercy upon thee! I am thy 
brother Gabriel.’ ‘O my dearly beloved Gabriel,’ said I, ‘I ask thy pardon; is 
it a revelation of something new, or is it some afflicting threat that thou 
bringest me?’ ‘It is something new,’ returned he; ‘rise, my dearly beloved, 
and tie thy mantle over thy shoulders; thou wilt have need of it, for thou 
must this night pay a visit to thy Lord.’ So saying, Gabriel, taking my hand, 
raised me from the ground, and having mounted me on the mare Alborac, 
led her himself by the bridle.” 

In fine, it is averred by the Mussulmans that this chapter, which has no 
authenticity, was imagined by Abu-Horairah, who is said to have been 
contemporary with the prophet. What should we say of a Turk who should 
come and insult our religion by telling us that we reckon among our sacred 
books the letters of St. Paul to Seneca, and Seneca’s letters to St. Paul; the 
acts of Pilate; the life of Pilate’s wife; the letters of the pretended King 
Abgarus to Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ’s answer to the same; the story of 
St. Peter’s challenge to Simon the magician; the predictions of the sibyls; 
the testament of the twelve patriarchs; and so many other books of the same 
kind? 

We should answer the Turk by saying that he was very ill informed and 
that not one of these works was regarded as authentic. The Turk will make 
the same answer to us, when to confound him we reproach him with 
Mahomet’s journey to the seven heavens. He will tell us that this is nothing 
more than a pious fraud of latter times, and that this journey is not in the 
Koran. Assuredly I am not here comparing truth with error — Christianity 
with Mahometanism — the Gospel with the Koran; but false tradition with 
false tradition — abuse with abuse — absurdity with absurdity. 

This absurdity has been carried to such a length that Grotius charges 
Mahomet with having said that God’s hands are cold, for he has felt them; 
that God is carried about in a chair; and that, in Noah’s ark, the rat was 
produced from the elephant’s dung, and the cat from the lion’s breath. 

Grotius reproaches Mahomet with having imagined that Jesus Christ was 
taken up into heaven instead of suffering execution. He forgets that there 


were entire heretical communions of primitive Christians who spread this 
opinion, which was preserved in Syria and Arabia until Mahomet’s time. 

How many times has it been repeated that Mahomet had accustomed a 
pigeon to eat grain out of his ear, and made his followers believe that this 
pigeon brought him messages from God? 

Is it not enough for us that we are persuaded of the falseness of his sect, 
and invincibly convinced by faith of the truth of our own, without losing 
our time in calumniating the Mahometans, who have established themselves 
from Mount Caucasus to Mount Atlas, and from the confines of Epirus to 
the extremities of India? We are incessantly writing bad books against them, 
of which they know nothing. We cry out that their religion has been 
embraced by so many nations only because it flatters the senses. But where 
is the sensuality in ordering abstinence from the wine and liquors in which 
we indulge to such excess; in pronouncing to every one an indispensable 
command to give to the poor each year two and a half per cent, of his 
income, to fast with the greatest rigor, to undergo a painful operation in the 
earliest stage of puberty, to make, over arid sands a pilgrimage of 
sometimes five hundred leagues, and to pray to God five times a day, even 
when in the field? 

But, say you, they are allowed four wives in this world, and in the next 
they will have celestial brides. Grotius expressly says: “It must have 
required a great share of stupidity to admit reveries so gross and 
disgusting.” 

We agree with Grotius that the Mahometans have been prodigal of 
reveries. The man who was constantly receiving the chapters of his Koran 
from the angel Gabriel was worse than a visionary; he was an impostor, 
who supported his seductions by his courage; but certainly there is nothing 
either stupid or sensual in reducing to four the unlimited number of wives 
whom the princes, the satraps, the nabobs, and the omrahs of the East kept 
in their seraglios. It is said that Solomon had three hundred wives and seven 
hundred concubines. The Arabs, like the Jews, were at liberty to marry two 
sisters; Mahomet was the first who forbade these marriages. Where, then, is 
the grossness? 

And with regard to the celestial brides, where is the impurity? Certes, 
there is nothing impure in marriage, which is acknowledged to have been 
ordained on earth, and blessed by God Himself. The incomprehensible 
mystery of generation is the seal of the Eternal Being. It is the clearest mark 


of His power that He has created pleasure, and through that very pleasure 
perpetuated all sensible beings. 

If we consult our reason alone it will tell us that it is very likely that the 
Eternal Being, who does nothing in vain, will not cause us to rise again with 
our organs to no purpose. It will not be unworthy of the Divine Majesty to 
feed us with delicious fruits if he cause us to rise again with stomachs to 
receive them. The Holy Scriptures inform us that, in the beginning, God 
placed the first man and the first woman in a paradise of delights. They 
were then in a state of innocence and glory, incapable of experiencing 
disease or death. This is nearly the state in which the just will be when, after 
their resurrection, they shall be for all eternity what our first parents were 
for a few days. Those, then, must be pardoned, who have thought that, 
having a body, that body will be constantly satisfied. Our fathers of the 
Church had no other idea of the heavenly Jerusalem. St. Ireneus says, 
“There each vine shall bear ten thousand branches, each branch ten 
thousand clusters, and each cluster ten thousand grapes.” 

Several fathers of the Church have, indeed, thought that the blessed in 
heaven would enjoy all their senses. St. Thomas says that the sense of 
seeing will be infinitely perfect; that the elements will be so too; that the 
surface of the earth will be transparent as glass, the water like crystal, the 
air like the heavens, and the fire like the stars. St. Augustine, in his 
“Christian Doctrine,” says that the sense of hearing will enjoy the pleasures 
of singing and of speech. 

One of our great Italian theologians, named Piazza, in his “Dissertation 
on Paradise,” informs us that the elect will forever sing and play the guitar: 
“They will have,” says he, “three nobilities — three advantages, viz.: desire 
without excitement, caresses without wantonness, and voluptuousness 
without excess”— “tres nobilitates; illecebra sine titillatione, blanditia sine 
mollitudine, et voluptas sine exuberantia. ” 

St. Thomas assures us that the smell of the glorified bodies will be 
perfect, and will not be diminished by perspiration. “Corporibus gloriosi 
serit odor ultima perfectione, nullo modo per humidum repressus.” This 
question has been profoundly treated by a great many other doctors. 

Suarez, in his “Wisdom,” thus expresses himself concerning taste: “It is 
not difficult for God purposely to make some rapid humor act on the organ 
of taste.” “Non est Deo difficile facere ut sapidus humor sit intra organum 
gustus, qui sensum illum intentionaliter afficere. ” 


And, to conclude, St. Prosper, recapitulating the whole, pronounces that 
the blessed shall find gratification without satiety, and enjoy health without 
disease. “Saturitas sine fastidio, et tota sanitas sine morbo.” 

It is not then so much to be wondered at that the Mahometans have 
admitted the use of the five senses in their paradise. They say that the first 
beatitude will be the union with God; but this does not exclude the rest. 
Mahomet’s paradise is a fable; but; once more be it observed, there is in it 
neither contradiction nor impurity. 

Philosophy requires clear and precise ideas, which Grotius had not. He 
quotes a great deal, and makes a show of reasoning which will not bear a 
close examination. The unjust imputations cast on the Mahometans would 
suffice to make a very large book. They have subjugated one of the largest 
and most beautiful countries upon earth; to drive them from it would have 
been a finer exploit than to abuse them. 

The empress of Russia supplies a great example. She takes from them 
Azov and Tangarok, Moldavia, Wallachia, and Georgia; she pushes her 
conquests to the ramparts of Erzerum; she sends against them fleets from 
the remotest parts of the Baltic, and others covering the Euxine; but she 
does not say in her manifestos that a pigeon whispered in Mahomet’s ear. 


ART OF POETRY. 


A MAN 


A man of almost universal learning — a man even of genius, who joins 
philosophy with imagination, uses, in his excellent article “Encyclopedia,” 
these remarkable words: “If we except this Perrault, and some others, 
whose merits the versifier Boileau was not capable of appreciating.” 

This philosopher is right in doing justice to Claude Perrault, the learned 
translator of Vitruvius, a man useful in more arts than one, and to whom we 
are indebted for the fine front of the Louvre and for other great monuments; 
but justice should also be rendered to Boileau. Had he been only a versifier, 
he would scarcely have been known; he would not have been one of the few 
great men who will hand down the age of Louis XIV. to posterity. His tart 
satires, his fine epistles, and above all, his art of poetry, are masterpieces of 
reasoning as well as poetry— “sapere est principium et fons.” The art of 
versifying is, indeed, prodigiously difficult, especially in our language, 
where alexandrines follow one another two by two; where it is rare to avoid 
monotony; where it is absolutely necessary to rhyme; where noble and 
pleasing rhymes are too limited in number; and where a word out of its 
place, or a harsh syllable, is sufficient to spoil a happy thought. It is like 
dancing in fetters on a rope; the greatest success is of itself nothing. 

Boileau’s art of poetry is to be admired, because he always says true and 
useful things in a pleasing manner, because he always gives both precept 
and example, and because he is varied, passing with perfect ease, and 
without ever failing in purity of language, “From grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.” 

His reputation among men of taste is proved by the fact that his verses 
are known by heart; and to philosophers it must be pleasing to find that he 
is almost always in the right. 

As we have spoken of the preference which may sometimes be given to 
the moderns over the ancients, we will here venture to presume that 
Boileau’s art of poetry is superior to that of Horace. Method is certainly a 
beauty in a didactic poem; and Horace has no method. We do not mention 
this as a reproach; for his poem is a familiar epistle to the Pisos, and not a 


regular work like the “Georgics”: but there is this additional merit in 
Boileau, a merit for which philosophers should give him credit. 

The Latin art of poetry does not seem nearly so finely labored as the 
French. Horace expresses himself, almost throughout, in the free and 
familiar tone of his other epistles. He displays an extreme clearness of 
understanding and a refined taste, in verses which are happy and spirited, 
but often without connection, and sometimes destitute of harmony; he has 
not the elegance and correctness of Virgil. His work is good, but Boileau’s 
appears to be still better: and, if we except the tragedies of Racine, which 
have the superior merit of treating the passions and surmounting all the 
difficulties of the stage, Despréaux’s “Art of Poetry” is, indisputably, the 
poem that does most honor to the French language. 

It is lamentable when philosophers are enemies to poetry. Literature 
should be like the house of Meecenas— “est locus unicuique suus.” The 
author of the “Persian Letters” — so easy to write and among which some 
are very pretty, others very bold, others indifferent, and others frivolous — 
this author, I say, though otherwise much to be recommended, yet having 
never been able to make verses, although he possesses imagination and 
often superiority of style, makes himself amends by saying that “contempt 
is heaped upon poetry,” that “lyric poetry is harmonious extravagance.” 
Thus do men often seek to depreciate the talents which they cannot attain. 

“We cannot reach it,’ says Montaigne; “let us revenge ourselves by 
speaking ill of it.” But Montaigne, Montesquieu’s predecessor and master in 
imagination and philosophy, thought very differently of poetry. 

Had Montesquieu been as just as he was witty, he could not but have felt 
that several of our fine odes and good operas are worth infinitely more than 
the pleasantries of Rica to Usbeck, imitated from Dufrénoy’s “Siamois,” 
and the details of what passed in Usbeck’s seraglio at Ispahan. 

We shall speak more fully of this too frequent injustice, in the article on 
“Criticism.” 


ARTS — FINE ARTS. 


[ARTICLE DEDICATED TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA.] 


Sire: The small society of amateurs, a part of whom are laboring at these 
rhapsodies at Mount Krapak, will say nothing to your majesty on the art of 
war. It is heroic, or — it may be — an abominable art. If there were 
anything fine in it, we would tell your majesty, without fear of 
contradiction, that you are the finest man in Europe. 

You know, sire, the four ages of the arts. Almost everything sprung up 
and was brought to perfection under Louis XIV.; after which many of these 
arts, banished from France, went to embellish and enrich the rest of Europe, 
at the fatal period of the destruction of the celebrated edict of Henry ITV. — 
pronounced irrevocable, yet so easily revoked. Thus, the greatest injury 
which Louis XIV. could do to himself did good to other princes against his 
will: this is proved by what you have said in your history of Brandenburg. 

If that monarch were known only from his banishment of six or seven 
hundred thousand useful citizens — from his irruption into Holland, 
whence he was soon forced to retreat — from his greatness, which stayed 
him at the bank, while his troops were swimming across the Rhine; if there 
were no other monuments of his glory than the prologues to his operas, 
followed by the battle of Hochstet, his person and his reign would go down 
to posterity with but little éclat. But the encouragement of all the fine arts 
by his taste and munificence; the conferring of so many benefits on the 
literary men of other countries; the rise of his kingdom’s commerce at his 
voice; the establishment of so many manufactories; the building of so many 
fine citadels; the construction of so many admirable ports; the union of the 
two seas by immense labor, etc., still oblige Europe to regard Louis XIV. 
and his age with respect. 

And, above all, those great men, unique in every branch of art and 
science, whom nature then produced at one time, will render his reign 
eternally memorable. The age was greater than Louis XIV., but it shed its 
glory upon him. 

Emulation in art has changed the face of the continent, from the Pyrenees 
to the icy sea. There is hardly a prince in Germany who has not made useful 
and glorious establishments. 


What have the Turks done for glory? Nothing. They have ravaged three 
empires and twenty kingdoms; but any one city of ancient Greece will 
always have a greater reputation than all the Ottoman cities together. 

See what has been done in the course of a few years at St. Petersburg, 
which was a bog at the beginning of the seventeenth century. All the arts are 
there assembled, while in the country of Orpheus, Linus, and Homer, they 
are annihilated. 

That the Recent Birth of the Arts does not Prove the Recent Formation of 
the Globe. 

All philosophers have thought matter eternal; but the arts appear to be 
new. Even the art of making bread is of recent origin. The first Romans ate 
boiled grain; those conquerors of so many nations had neither windmills nor 
watermills. This truth seems, at first sight, to controvert the doctrine of the 
antiquity of the globe as it now is, or to suppose terrible revolutions in it. 
Irruptions of barbarians can hardly annihilate arts which have become 
necessary. Suppose that an army of negroes were to come upon us, like 
locusts, from the mountains of southern Africa, through Monomotapa, 
Monoémugi, etc., traversing Abyssinia, Nubia, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and all Europe, ravaging and overturning everything in its way; there would 
still be a few bakers, tailors, shoemakers, and carpenters left; the necessary 
arts would revive; luxury alone would be annihilated. Such was the case at 
the fall of the Roman Empire; even the art of writing became very rare; 
nearly all those arts which contributed to render life agreeable were for a 
long time extinct. Now, we are inventing new ones every day. 

From all this, no well-grounded inference can be drawn against the 
antiquity of the globe. For, supposing that a flood of barbarians had entirely 
Swept away the arts of writing and making bread; supposing even that we 
had had bread, or pens, ink, and paper, only for ten years — the country 
which could exist for ten years without eating bread or writing down its 
thoughts could exist for an age, or a hundred thousand ages, without these 
helps. 

It is quite clear that man and the other animals can very well subsist 
without bakers, without romance-writers, and without divines, as witness 
America, and as witness also three-fourths of our own continent. The recent 
birth of the arts among us does not prove the recent formation of the globe, 
as was pretended by Epicurus, one of our predecessors in reverie, who 
supposed that, by chance, the declination of atoms one day formed our 


earth. Pomponatius used to say: “Se il mondo non é eterno, per tutti santi é 
molto vecchio”— “If this world be not eternal, by all the saints, it is very 
old.” 

Slight Inconveniences Attached to the Arts. 

Those who handle lead and quicksilver are subject to dangerous colics, 
and very serious affections of the nerves. Those who use pen and ink are 
attacked by vermin, which they have continually to shake off; these vermin 
are some ex-Jesuits, who employ themselves in manufacturing libels. You, 
Sire, do not know this race of animals; they are driven from your states, as 
well as from those of the empress of Russia, the king of Sweden, and the 
king of Denmark, my other protectors. The ex-Jesuits Polian and Nonotte, 
who like me cultivate the fine arts, persecute me even unto Mount Krapak, 
crushing me under the weight of their reputation, and that of their genius, 
the specific gravity of which is still greater. Unless your majesty vouchsafe 
to assist me against these great men, I am undone. 


ASMODEUS. 


No one at all versed in antiquity is ignorant that the Jews knew nothing of 
the angels but what they gleaned from the Persians and Chaldeans, during 
captivity. It was they, who, according to Calmet, taught them that there are 
seven principal angels before the throne of the Lord. They also taught them 
the names of the devils. He whom we call Asmodeus, was named 
Hashmodai or Chammadai. “We know,” says Calmet, “that there are various 
sorts of devils, some of them princes and master-demons, the rest 
subalterns.” 

How was it that this Hashmodai was sufficiently powerful to twist the 
necks of seven young men who successively espoused the beautiful Sarah, a 
native of Rages, fifteen leagues from Ecbatana? The Medes must have been 
seven times as great as the Persians. The good principle gives a husband to 
this maiden; and behold! the bad principle, this king of demons, 
Hashmodai, destroys the work of the beneficent principle seven times in 
succession. 

But Sarah was a Jewess, daughter of the Jew Raguel, and a captive in the 
country of Ecbatana. How could a Median demon have such power over 
Jewish bodies? It has been thought that Asmodeus or Chammadai was a 
Jew likewise; that he was the old serpent which had seduced Eve; and that 
he was passionately fond of women, sometimes seducing them, and 
sometimes killing their husbands through an excess of love and jealousy. 

Indeed the Greek version of the Book of Tobit gives us to understand 
that Asmodeus was in love with Sarah— “oti daimonion philei autein.” It 
was the opinion of all the learned of antiquity that the genii, whether good 
or evil, had a great inclination for our virgins, and the fairies for our youths. 
Even the Scriptures, accommodating themselves to our weakness, and 
condescending to speak in the language of the vulgar, say, figuratively, that 
“the sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.” 

But the angel Raphael, the conductor of young Tobit, gives him a reason 
more worthy of his ministry, and better calculated to enlighten the person 
whom he is guiding. He tells him that Sarah’s seven husbands were given 
up to the cruelty of Asmodeus, only because, like horses or mules, they had 
married her for their pleasure alone. “Her husband,” says the angel, “must 


observe continence with her for three days, during which time they must 
pray to God together.” 

This instruction would seem to have been quite sufficient to keep off 
Asmodeus; but Raphael adds that it is also necessary to have the heart of a 
fish grilled over burning coals. Why, then, was not this infallible secret 
afterwards resorted to in order to drive the devil from the bodies of women? 
Why did the apostles, who were sent on purpose to cast out devils never lay 
a fish’s heart upon the gridiron? Why was not this expedient made use of in 
the affair of Martha Brossier; that of the nuns of Loudun; that of the 
mistresses of Urban Gandier; that of La Cadiére; that of Father Girard; and 
those of a thousand other demoniacs in the times when there were 
demoniacs? 

The Greeks and Romans, who had so many philters wherewith to make 
themselves beloved, had others to cure love; they employed herbs and roots. 
The agnus castus had great reputation. The moderns have administered it to 
young nuns, on whom it has had but little effect. Apollo, long ago, 
complained to Daphne that, physician as he was, he had never yet met with 
a simple that would cure love: 


Heu mihi! quod nullis amor est medicabilis herbis. 
What balm can heal the wounds that love has made? 


The smoke of sulphur was tried; but Ovid, who was a great master, 
declares that this recipe was useless: 


Nec fugiat viro sulphure victus amor. 
Sulphur — believe me — drives not love away. 


The smoke from the heart or liver of a fish was more efficacious against 
Asmodeus. The reverend father Calmet is consequently in great trouble, 
being unable to comprehend how this fumigation could act upon a pure 
spirit. But he might have taken courage from the recollection that all the 
ancients gave bodies to the angels and demons. They were very slender 
bodies; as light as the small particles that rise from a broiled fish; they were 
like smoke; and the smoke from a fried fish acted upon them by sympathy. 

Not only did Asmodeus flee, but Gabriel went and chained him in Upper 
Egypt, where he still is. He dwells in a grotto near the city of Saata or Taata. 
Paul Lucas saw and spoke to him. They cut this serpent in pieces, and the 


pieces immediately joined again. To this fact Calmet cites the testimony of 
Paul Lucas, which testimony I must also cite. It is thought that Paul Lucas’s 
theory may be joined with that of the vampires, in the next compilation of 
the Abbé Guyon. 


ASPHALTUS. 


ASPHALTIC LAKE. — SODOM. 


Asphaltus is a Chaldean word, signifying a species of bitumen. There is a 
great deal of it in the countries watered by the Euphrates; it is also to be 
found in Europe, but of a bad quality. An experiment was made by covering 
the tops of the watch-houses on each side of one of the gates of Geneva; the 
covering did not last a year, and the mine has been abandoned. However, 
when mixed with rosin, it may be used for lining cisterns; perhaps it will 
some day be applied to a more useful purpose. 

The real asphaltus is that which was obtained in the vicinity of Babylon, 
and with which it is said that the Greek fire was fed. Several lakes are full 
of asphaltus, or a bitumen resembling it, as others are strongly impregnated 
with nitre. There is a great lake of nitre in the desert of Egypt, which 
extends from lake Meeris to the entrance of the Delta; and it has no other 
name than the Nitre Lake. 

The Lake Asphaltites, known by the name of Sodom, was long famed for 
its bitumen; but the Turks now make no use of it, either because the mine 
under the water is diminished, because its quality is altered, or because 
there is too much difficulty in drawing it from under the water. Oily 
particles of it, and sometimes large masses, separate and float on the 
surface; these are gathered together, mixed up, and sold for balm of Mecca. 

Flavius Josephus, who was of that country, says that, in his time, there 
were no fish in the lake of Sodom, and the water was so light that the 
heaviest bodies would not go to the bottom. It seems that he meant to say so 
heavy instead of so light. It would appear that he had not made the 
experiment. After all, a stagnant water, impregnated with salts and compact 
matter, its specific matter being then greater than that of the body of a man 
or a beast, might force it to float. Josephus’s error consists in assigning a 
false cause to a phenomenon which may be perfectly true. 

As for the want of fish, it is not incredible. It is, however, likely that this 
lake, which is fifty or sixty miles long, is not all asphaltic, and that while 
receiving the waters of the Jordan it also receives the fishes of that river; but 
perhaps the Jordan, too, is without fish, and they are to be found only in the 
upper lake of Tiberias. 


Josephus adds, that the trees which grow on the borders of the Dead Sea 
bear fruits of the most beautiful appearance, but which fall into dust if you 
attempt to taste them. This is less probable; and disposes one to believe that 
Josephus either had not been on the spot, for has exaggerated according to 
his own and his countrymen’s custom. No soil seems more calculated to 
produce good as well as beautiful fruits than a salt and sulphurous one, like 
that of Naples, of Catania, and of Sodom. 

The Holy Scriptures speak of five cities being destroyed by fire from 
heaven. On this occasion natural philosophy bears testimony in favor of the 
Old Testament, although the latter has no need of it, and they are sometimes 
at variance. We have instances of earthquakes, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, which have destroyed much more considerable towns than 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

But the River Jordan necessarily discharging itself into this lake without 
an outlet, this Dead Sea, in the same manner as the Caspian, must have 
existed as long as there has been a River Jordan; therefore, these towns 
could never stand on the spot now occupied by the lake of Sodom. The 
Scripture, too, says nothing at all about this ground being changed into a 
lake; it says quite the contrary: “Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire, from the Lord out of heaven. And 
Abraham got up early in the morning, and he looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and beheld; and lo, the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

These five towns, Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboin, Adamah, and Segor, must 
then have been situated on the borders of the Dead Sea. How, it will be 
asked, in a desert so uninhabitable as it now is, where there are to be found 
only a few hordes of plundering Arabs, could there be five cities, so opulent 
as to be immersed in luxury, and even in those shameful pleasures which 
are the last effect of the refinement of the debauchery attached to wealth? 

It may be answered that the country was then much better. 

Other critics will say — how could five towns exist at the extremities of 
a lake, the water of which, before their destruction, was not potable? The 
Scripture itself informs us that all this land was asphaltic before the burning 
of Sodom: “And the vale of Sodom was full of slime-pits; and the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah fled and fell there.” 

Another objection is also stated. Isaiah and Jeremiah say that Sodom and 
Gomorrah shall never be rebuilt; but Stephen, the geographer, speaks of 


Sodom and Gomorrah on the coast of the Dead Sea; and the “History of the 
Councils” mentions bishops of Sodom and Segor. To this it may be 
answered that God filled these towns, when rebuilt, with less guilty 
inhabitants; for at that time there was no bishop in partibus. 

But, it will be said, with what water could these new inhabitants quench 
their thirst? All the wells are brackish; you find asphaltus and corrosive salt 
on first striking a spade into the ground. 

It will be answered that some Arabs still subsist there, and may be 
habituated to drinking very bad water; that the Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
Eastern Empire were wretched hamlets, and that at that time there were 
many bishops whose whole diocese consisted in a poor village. It may also 
be said that the people who colonized these villages prepared the asphaltus, 
and carried on a useful trade in it. 

The arid and burning desert, extending from Segor to the territory of 
Jerusalem, produces balm and aromatic herbs for the same reason that it 
supplies naphtha, corrosive salt and sulphur. 

It is said that petrifaction takes place in this desert with astonishing 
rapidity; and this, according to some natural philosophers, makes the 
petrifaction of Lot’s wife Edith a very plausible story. 

But it is said that this woman, “having looked back, became a pillar of 
salt.” This, then, was not a natural petrifaction, operated by asphaltus and 
salt, but an evident miracle. Flavius Josephus says that he saw this pillar. St. 
Justin and St. Ireneus speak of it as a prodigy, which in their time was still 
existing. 

These testimonies have been looked upon as ridiculous fables. It would, 
however, be very natural for some Jews to amuse themselves with cutting a 
heap of asphaltus into a rude figure, and calling it Lot’s wife. I have seen 
cisterns of asphaltus, very well made, which may last a long time. But it 
must be owned that St. Ireneus goes a little too far when he says that Lot’s 
wife remained in the country of Sodom no longer in corruptible flesh, but as 
a permanent statue of salt, her feminine nature still producing the ordinary 
effect: “Uxor remansit in Sodomis, jam non caro corruptibilis sed statua 
salis semper manens, et per naturalia ea quesunt consuetudmis hominis 
ostendens.” 

St. Ireneeus does not seem to express himself with all the precision of a 
good naturalist when he says Lot’s wife is no longer of corruptible flesh, but 
still retains her feminine nature. 


In the poem of Sodom, attributed to Tertullian, this is expressed with still 
greater energy: 


Dicitur et vivens alio sub corpore se us, 
Mirifice solito dispungere sanguine menses. 


This was translated by a poet of the time of Henry II., in his Gallic style: 


La femme a Loth, quoique sel devenue, 
Est femme encore; car elle a sa menstrue. 


The land of aromatics was also the land of fables. Into the deserts of 
Arabia Petrea the ancient mythologists pretend that Myrrha, the 
granddaughter of a statue, fled after committing incest with her father, as 
Lot’s daughters did with theirs, and that she was metamorphosed into the 
tree that bears myrrh. Other profound mythologists assure us that she fled 
into Arabia Felix; and this opinion is as well supported as the other. 

Be this as it may, not one of our travellers has yet thought fit to examine 
the soil of Sodom, with its asphaltus, its salt, its trees and their fruits, to 
weigh the water of the lake, to analyze it, to ascertain whether bodies of 
greater specific gravity than common water float upon its surface, and to 
give us a faithful account of the natural history of the country. Our pilgrims 
to Jerusalem do not care to go and make these researches; this desert has 
become infested by wandering Arabs, who range as far as Damascus, and 
retire into the caverns of the mountains, the authority of the pasha of 
Damascus having hitherto been inadequate to repress them. Thus the 
curious have but little information about anything concerning the Asphaltic 
Lake. 

As to Sodom, it is a melancholy reflection for the learned that, among so 
many who may be deemed natives, not one has furnished us with any notion 
whatever of this capital city. 


ASS. 


We will add a little to the article “Ass” in the “Encyclopedia,” concerning 
Lucian’s ass, which became golden in the hands of Apuleius. The 
pleasantest part of the adventure, however, is in Lucian: That a lady fell in 
love with this gentleman while he was an ass, but would have nothing more 
to say to him when he was but a man. These metamorphoses were very 
common throughout antiquity. Silenus’s ass had spoken; and the learned 
had thought that he explained himself in Arabic; for he was probably a man 
turned into an ass by the power of Bacchus, and Bacchus, we know, was an 
Arab. 

Virgil speaks of the transformation of Meeris into a wolf, as a thing of 
very ordinary occurrence: 


Saepe lupum fieri Merim, et se condere silvis. 
Oft changed to wolf, he seeks the forest shade. 


Was this doctrine of metamorphoses derived from the old fables of 
Egypt, which gave out that the gods had changed themselves into animals in 
the war against the giants? 

The Greeks, great imitators and improvers of the Oriental fables, 
metamorphosed almost all the gods into men or into beasts, to make them 
succeed the better in their amorous designs. If the gods changed themselves 
into bulls, horses, swans, doves, etc., why should not men have undergone 
the same operation? 

Several commentators, forgetting the respect due to the Holy Scriptures, 
have cited the example of Nebuchadnezzar changed into an ox; but this was 
a miracle — a divine vengeance — a thing quite out of the course of nature, 
which ought not to be examined with profane eyes, and cannot become an 
object of our researches. 

Others of the learned, perhaps with equal indiscretion, avail themselves 
of what is related in the Gospel of the Infancy. An Egyptian maiden having 
entered the chamber of some women, saw there a mule with a silken cloth 
over his back, and an ebony pendant at his neck. 

These women were in tears, kissing him and giving him to eat. The mule 
was their own brother. Some sorceresses had deprived him of the human 


figure; but the Master of Nature soon restored it. 

Although this gospel is apocryphal, the very name that it bears prevents 
us from examining this adventure in detail; only it may serve to show how 
much metamorphoses were in vogue almost throughout the earth. The 
Christians who composed their gospel were undoubtedly honest men. They 
did not seek to fabricate a romance; they related with simplicity what they 
had heard. The church, which afterwards rejected their gospel, together with 
forty-nine others, did not accuse its authority of impiety and prevarication; 
those obscure individuals addressed the populace in language comformable 
with the prejudices of the age in which they lived. China was perhaps the 
only country exempt from these superstitions. 

The adventure of the companions of Ulysses, changed into beasts by 
Circe, was much more ancient than the dogma of the metempsychosis, 
broached in Greece and Italy by Pythagoras. 

On what can the assertion be founded that there is no universal error 
which is not the abuse of some truth; that there have been quacks only 
because there have been true physicians; and that false prodigies have been 
believed only because there have been true ones? 

Were there any certain testimonies that men had become wolves, oxen, 
horses, or asses? This universal error had for its principle only the love of 
the marvellous and the natural inclination to superstition. 

One erroneous opinion is enough to fill the whole world with fables. An 
Indian doctor sees that animals have feeling and memory. He concludes that 
they have a soul. Men have one likewise. What becomes of the soul of man 
after death? What becomes of that of the beast? They must go somewhere. 
They go into the nearest body that is beginning to be formed. The soul of a 
Brahmin takes up its abode in the body of an elephant, the soul of an ass is 
that of a little Brahmin. Such is the dogma of the metempsychosis, which 
was built upon simple deduction. 

But it is a wide step from this dogma to that of metamorphosis. We have 
no longer a soul without a tenement, seeking a lodging; but one body 
changed into another, the soul remaining as before. Now, we certainly have 
not in nature any example of such legerdemain. 

Let us then inquire into the origin of so extravagant yet so general an 
opinion. If some father had characterized his son, sunk in ignorance and 
filthy debauchery, as a hog, a horse, or an ass, and afterwards made him do 
penance with an ass’s cap on his head, and some servant girl of the 


neighborhood gave it out that this young man had been turned into an ass as 
a punishment for his faults, her neighbors would repeat it to other 
neighbors, and from mouth to mouth this story, with a thousand 
embellishments, would make the tour of the world. An ambiguous 
expression would suffice to deceive the whole earth. 

Here then let us confess, with Boileau, that ambiguity has been the 
parent of most of our ridiculous follies. Add to this the power of magic, 
which has been acknowledged as indisputable in all nations, and you will 
no longer be astonished at anything. 

One word more on asses. It is said that in Mesopotamia they are warlike 
and that Mervan, the twenty-first caliph, was surnamed “the Ass” for his 
valor. 

The patriarch Photius relates, in the extract from the Life of Isidorus, that 
Ammonius had an ass which had a great taste for poetry, and would leave 
his manger to go and hear verses. The fable of Midas is better than the tale 
of Photius. 

Machiavelli’s Golden Ass. 

Machiavelli’s ass is but little known. The dictionaries which speak of it 
say that it was a production of his youth; it would seem, however, that he 
was of mature age; for he speaks in it of the misfortunes which he had 
formerly and for a long time experienced. The work is a satire on his 
contemporaries. The author sees a number of Florentines, of whom one is 
changed into a cat, another into a dragon, a third into a dog that bays the 
moon, a fourth into a fox who does not suffer himself to be caught; each 
character is drawn under the name of an animal. The factions of the house 
of Medicis and their enemies are doubtless figured therein; and the key to 
this comic apocalypse would admit us to the secrets of Pope Leo and the 
troubles of Florence. This poem is full of morality and philosophy. It ends 
with the very rational reflections of a large hog, which addresses man in 
nearly the following terms: 


Ye naked bipeds, without beaks or claws. 
Hairless, and featherless, and tender-hided, 
Weeping ye come into the world — because 
Ye feel your evil destiny decided; 

Nature has given you industrious paws; 

You, like the parrots, are with speech provided; 


But have ye honest hearts? — Alas! alas! 
In this we swine your bipedships surpass! 


Man is far worse than we — more fierce, more wild — 
Coward or madman, sinning every minute; 

By frenzy and by fear in turn beguiled, 

He dreads the grave, yet plunges headlong in it; 

If pigs fall out, they soon are reconciled; 

Their quarrel’s ended ere they well begin it. 

If crime with manhood always must combine, 

Good Lord! let me forever be a swine. 


This is the original of Boileau’s “Satire on Man,” and La Fontaine’s fable 
of the “Companions of Ulysses”; but it is quite likely that neither La 
Fontaine nor Boileau had ever heard of Machiavelli’s ass. 

The Ass of Verona. 

I must speak the truth, and not deceive my readers. I do not very clearly 
know whether the Ass of Verona still exists in all his splendor; but the 
travellers who saw him forty or fifty years ago agree in saying that the relics 
were enclosed in the body of an artificial ass made on purpose, which was 
in the keeping of forty monks of Our Lady of the Organ, at Verona, and was 
carried in procession twice a year. This was one of the most ancient relics of 
the town. According to the tradition, this ass, having carried our Lord in his 
entry into Jerusalem, did not choose to abide any longer in that city, but 
trotted over the sea — which for that purpose became as hard as his hoof — 
by way of Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia, Malta, and Sicily. There he went to 
sojourn at Aquilea; and at last he settled at Verona, where he lived a long 
while. 

This fable originated in the circumstance that most asses have a sort of 
black cross on their backs. There possibly might be an old ass in the 
neighborhood of Verona, on whose back the populace remarked a finer 
cross than his brethren could boast of; some good old woman would be at 
hand to say that this was the ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem; and 
the ass would be honored with a magnificent funeral. The feast established 
at Verona passed into other countries, and was especially celebrated in 
France. In the mass was sung: 


Orientis partibus 
Adventabit asinus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus. 


There was a long procession, headed by a young woman with a child in 
her arms, mounted on an ass, representing the Virgin Mary going into 
Egypt. At the end of the mass the priest, instead of saying Ite missa est, 
brayed three times with all his might, and the people answered in chorus. 

We have books on the feast of the ass, and the feast of fools; they furnish 
material towards a universal history of the human mind. 


ASSASSIN — ASSASSINATION. 


SECTION I. 


A name corrupted from the word Ehissessin. Nothing is more common to 
those who go into a distant country than to write, repeat, and understand 
incorrectly in their own language what they have misunderstood in a 
language entirely foreign to them, and afterwards to deceive their 
countrymen as well as themselves. Error flies from mouth to mouth, from 
pen, to pen, and to destroy it requires ages. 

In the time of the Crusades there was a wretched little people of 
mountaineers inhabiting the caverns near the road to Damascus. These 
brigands elected a chief, whom they named Cheik Elchassissin. It is said 
that this honorific title of cheik originally signified old, as with us the title 
of seigneur comes from senior, elder, and the word graf, a count, signifies 
old among the Germans; for, in ancient times almost every people conferred 
the civil command upon the old men. Afterwards, the command having 
become hereditary, the title of cheik, graf, seigneur, or count has been given 
to children; and the Germans call a little master of four years old, the count 
— that is, the old gentleman. 

The Crusaders named the old man of the Arabian mountains, the Old 
Man of the Hill, and imagined him to be a great prince, because he had 
caused a count of Montserrat and some other crusading nobles to be robbed 
and murdered on the highway. These people were called the assassins, and 
their cheik the king of the vast country of the assassins. This vast territory 
is five or six leagues long by two or three broad, being part of Anti-Libanus, 
a horrible country, full of rocks, like almost all Palestine, but intersected by 
pleasant meadowlands, which feed numerous flocks, as is attested by all 
who have made the journey from Aleppo to Damascus. 

The cheik or senior of these assassins could be nothing more than a chief 
of banditti; for there was at that time a sultan of Damascus who was very 
powerful. 

Our romance-writers of that day, as fond of chimeras as the Crusaders, 
thought proper to relate that in 1236 this great prince of the assassins, 
fearing that Louis [X., of whom he had never heard, would put himself at 
the head of a crusade, and come and take from him his territory, sent two 


great men of his court from the caverns of Anti-Libanus to Paris to 
assassinate that king; but that having the next day heard how generous and 
amiable a prince Louis was, he immediately sent out to sea two more great 
men to countermand the assassination. I say out to sea, for neither the two 
emissaries sent to kill Louis, nor the two others sent to save him, could 
make the voyage without embarking at Joppa, which was then in the power 
of the Crusaders, which rendered the enterprise doubly marvellous. The two 
first must have found a Crusaders’ vessel ready to convey them in an 
amicable manner, and the two last must have found another. 

However, a hundred authors, one after another, have related this 
adventure, though Joinville, a contemporary, who was on the spot, says 
nothing about it— “Et voila justement comme on écrit l’histoire.” 

The Jesuit Maimbourg, the Jesuit Daniel, twenty other Jesuits, and 
Mézeray — though he was not a Jesuit — have repeated this absurdity. The 
Abbé Véli, in his history of France, tells it over again with perfect 
complaisance, without any discussion, without any examination, and on the 
word of one William of Nangis, who wrote about sixty years after this fine 
affair is said to have happened at a time when history was composed from 
nothing but town talk. 

If none but true and useful things were recorded, our immense historical 
libraries would be reduced to a very narrow compass; but we should know 
more, and know it better. 

For six hundred years the story has been told over and over again, of the 
Old Man of the Hill — le vieux de la montagne — who, in his delightful 
gardens, intoxicated his young elect with voluptuous pleasures, made them 
believe that they were in paradise, and sent them to the ends of the earth to 
assassinate kings in order to merit an eternal paradise. 


Near the Levantine shores there dwelt of old 

An aged ruler, feared in every land; 

Not that he owned enormous heaps of gold, 

Not that vast armies marched at his command, — 
But on his people’s minds he things impressed, 
Which filled with desperate courage every breast 
The boldest of his subjects first he took, 

Of paradise to give them a foretaste — 

The paradise his lawgiver had painted; 


With every joy the lying prophet’s book 

Within his falsely-pictured heaven had placed, 
They thought their senses had become acquainted. 
And how was this effected? ’Twas by wine — 
Of this they drank till every sense gave way, 
And, while in drunken lethargy they lay, 

Were borne, according to their chief’s design, 
To sports of pleasantness — to sunshine glades, 
Delightful gardens and inviting shades. 

Young tender beauties were abundant there, 

In earliest bloom, and exquisitely fair; 

These gayly thronged around the sleeping men, 
Who, when at length they were awake again, 
Wondering to see the beauteous objects round, 
Believed that some way they’d already found 
Those fields of bliss, in every beauty decked, 
The false Mahomet promised his elect. 
Acquaintance quickly made, the Turks advance; 
The maidens join them in a sprightly dance; 
Sweet music charms them as they trip along; 
And every feathered warbler adds his song. 

The joys that could for every sense suffice. 
Were found within this earthly paradise. 

Wine, too, was there — and its effects the same; 
These people drank, till they could drink no more, 
Were eamed to the place from whence they came. 
And what resulted from this trickery? 

These men believed that they should surely be 
Again transported to that place of pleasure, 

If, without fear of suffering or of death, 

They showed devotion to Mahomet’s faith, 

And to their prince obedience without measure. 
Thus might their sovereign with reason say, 
And that, now his device had made them so, 
His was the mightiest empire here below.... 


All this might be very well in one of La Fontaine’s tales — setting apart 
the weakness of the verse; and there are a hundred historical anecdotes 
which could be tolerated there only. 


SECTION II. 


Assassination being, next to poisoning, the crime most cowardly and most 
deserving of punishment, it is not astonishing that it has found an apologist 
in a man whose singular reasoning is, in some things, at variance with the 
reason of the rest of mankind. 

In a romance entitled “Emilius,” he imagines that he is the guardian of a 
young man, to whom he is very careful to give an education such as is 
received in the military school — teaching him languages, geometry, 
tactics, fortification, and the history of his country. He does not seek to 
inspire him with love for his king and his country, but contents himself with 
making him a joiner. He would have this gentleman-joiner, when he has 
received a blow or a challenge, instead of returning it and fighting, 
“prudently assassinate the man.” Moliére does, it is true, say jestingly, in 
“L’Amour Peintre,” “assassination is the safest”; but the author of this 
romance asserts that it is the most just and reasonable. He says this very 
seriously, and, in the immensity of his paradoxes, this is one of the three or 
four things which he first says. The same spirit of wisdom and decency 
which makes him declare that a preceptor should often accompany his pupil 
to a place of prostitution, makes him decide that this disciple should be an 
assassin. So that the education which Jean Jacques would give to a young 
man consists in teaching him how to handle the plane, and in fitting him for 
salivation and the rope. 

We doubt whether fathers of families will be eager to give such 
preceptors to their children. It seems to us that the romance of Emilius 
departs rather too much from the maxims of Mentor in “Telemachus”; but it 
must also be acknowledged that our age has in all things very much varied 
from the great age of Louis XIV. 

Happily, none of these horrible infatuations are to be found in the 
“Encyclopedia.” It often displays a philosophy seemingly bold, but never 
that atrocious and extravagant babbling which two or three fools have 
called philosophy, and two or three ladies, eloquence. 


ASTROLOGY. 


Astrology might rest on a better foundation than magic. For if no one has 
seen farfadets, or lemures, or dives, or peris, or demons, or cacodemons, the 
predictions of astrologers have often been found true. Let two astrologers be 
consulted on the life of an infant, and on the weather; if one of them say 
that the child shall five to the age of man, the other that he shall not; if one 
foretell rain and the other fair weather, it is quite clear that there will be a 
prophet. 

The great misfortune of astrologers is that the heavens have changed 
since the rules of the art were laid down. The sun, which at the equinox was 
in the Ram in the time of the Argonauts, is now in the Bull; and astrologers, 
most unfortunately for their art, now attribute to one house of the sun that 
which visibly belongs to another. Still, this is not a demonstrative argument 
against astrology. The masters of the art are mistaken; but it is not proved 
that the art cannot exist. 

There would be no absurdity in saying, “Such a child was born during 
the moon’s increase, in a stormy season, at the rising of a certain star; its 
constitution was bad, and its life short and miserable, which is the ordinary 
lot of weak temperaments; another, on the contrary, was born when the 
moon was at the full, and the sun in all his power, in calm weather, at the 
rising of another particular star; his constitution was good, and his life long 
and happy.” If such observations had been frequently repeated, and found 
just, experience might, at the end of a few thousand centuries, have formed 
an art which it would have been difficult to call in question; it would have 
been thought, not without some appearance of truth, that men are like trees 
and vegetables, which must be planted only in certain seasons. It would 
have been of no service against the astrologers to say, “My son was born in 
fine weather, yet he died in his cradle.” The astrologer would have 
answered, “It often happens that trees planted in the proper season perish 
prematurely; I will answer for the stars, but not for the particular 
conformation which you communicated to your child; astrology operates 
only when there is no cause opposed to the good which they have power to 
work.” 





An Astrologer. 


Nor would astrology have suffered any more discredit from it being said: 
“Of two children who were born in the same minute, one became a king, the 
other nothing more than churchwarden of his parish;” for a defence would 
easily have been made by showing that the peasant made his fortune in 
becoming churchwarden, just as much as the prince did in becoming king. 

And if it were alleged that a bandit, hung up by order of Sixtus the Fifth, 
was born at the same time as Sixtus, who, from being a swineherd, became 
pope, the astrologers would say that there was a mistake of a few seconds, 
and that, according to the rules, the same star could not bestow the tiara and 
the gallows. It was, then, only because long-accumulated experience gave 
the lie to the predictions that men at length perceived that the art was 
illusory; but their credulity was of long duration. 

One of the most famous mathematicians of Europe, named Stoffler, who 
flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, foretold a universal 


deluge for the year 1524. This deluge was to happen in the month of 
February, and nothing can be more plausible, for Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 
were then in conjunction in the sign of the Fishes. Every nation in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa that heard of the prediction was in consternation. The 
whole world expected the deluge, in spite of the rainbow. Several 
contemporary authors relate that the inhabitants of the maritime provinces 
of Germany hastened to sell their lands, at any price, to such as had more 
money and less credulity than themselves. Each one provided himself with 
a boat to serve as an ark. A doctor of Toulouse, in particular, named Auriol, 
had an ark built for himself, his family, and friends; and the same 
precautions were taken in a great part of Italy. At last the month of February 
arrived, and not a drop of rain fell, never was a month more dry, never were 
the astrologers more embarrassed. However, we neither discouraged nor 
neglected them; almost all our princes continued to consult them. 

I have not the honor to be a prince; nevertheless, the celebrated Count de 
Boulainvilliers and an Italian, named Colonna, who had great reputation at 
Paris, both foretold to me that I should assuredly die at the age of thirty- 
two. I have already been so malicious as to deceive them thirty years in 
their calculation — for which I most humbly ask their pardon. 


ASTRONOMY, 


WITH A FEW MORE REFLECTIONS ON ASTROLOGY. 


M. Duval, who, if I mistake not, was librarian to the Emperor Francis I., 
gives us an account of the manner in which, in his childhood, pure instinct 
gave him the first ideas of astronomy. He was contemplating the moon 
which, as it declined towards the west, seemed to touch the trees of a wood. 
He doubted not that he should find it behind the trees, and, on running 
thither, was astonished to see it at the extremity of the horizon. 

The following days his curiosity prompted him to watch the course of 
this luminary, and he was still more surprised to find that it rose and set at 
various hours. The different forms which it took from week to week, and its 
total disappearance for some nights, also contributed to fix his attention. All 
that a child could do was to observe and to admire, and this was doing 
much; not one in ten thousand has this curiosity and perseverance. 

He studied, as he could, for three years, with no other book than the 
heavens, no other master than his eyes. He observed that the stars did not 
change their relative positions; but the brilliancy of the planet Venus having 
caught his attention, it seemed to him to have a particular course, like that 
of the moon. He watched it every night; it disappeared for a long time; and 
at length he saw it become the morning instead of the evening star. The 
course of the sun, which from month to month, rose and set in different 
parts of the heavens, did not escape him. He marked the solstices with two 
staves, without knowing what the solstices were. 

It appears to me that some profit might be derived from this example, in 
teaching astronomy to a child of ten or twelve years of age, and with much 
greater facility than this extraordinary child, of whom I have spoken, taught 
himself its first elements. 

It is a very attractive spectacle for a mind disposed to the contemplation 
of nature to see that the different phases of the moon are precisely the same 
as those of a globe round which a lighted candle is moved, showing here a 
quarter, here the half of its surface, and becoming invisible when an opaque 
body is interposed between it and the candle. In this manner it was that 
Galileo explained the true principles of astronomy before the doge and 


senators of Venice on St. Mark’s tower; he demonstrated everything to the 
eyes. 

Indeed, not only a child, but even a man of mature age, who has seen the 
constellations only on maps or globes, finds it difficult to recognize them in 
the heavens. In a little time the child will quite well comprehend the causes 
of the sun’s apparent course, and the daily revolutions of the fixed stars. 

He will, in particular, discover the constellations with the aid of these 
four Latin lines, made by an astronomer about fifty years ago, and which 
are not sufficiently known: 

Delta Aries, Perseum Taurus, Geminique Capellam; Nil Cancer, 
Plaustrum Leo, Virgo Coman, atque Bootem, Libra Anguem, Anguiferum 
fert Scorpios; Antinoum Arcus; Delphinum Caper, Amphora_ Equos, 
Cepheida Pisces. 

Nothing should be said to him about the systems of Ptolemy and Tycho 
Brahe, because they are false; they can never be of any other service than to 
explain some passages in ancient authors, relating to the errors of antiquity. 
For instance, in the second book of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” the sun says 
to Phaéton: 


Adde, quod assidua rapitur vertigine celum; 
Nitor in adversum; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus; et rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 


A rapid motion carries round the heavens; 
But I — and I alone — resist its force, 
Marching secure in my opposing path. 


This idea of a first mover turning the heavens round in twenty-four hours 
with an impossible motion, and of the sun, though acted upon by this first 
motion, yet imperceptibly advancing from west to east by a motion peculiar 
to itself, and without a cause, would but embarrass a young beginner. 

It is sufficient for him to know that, whether the earth revolves on its 
own axis and round the sun, or the sun completes his revolution in a year, 
appearances are nearly the same, and that, in astronomy, we are obliged to 
judge of things by our eyes before we examine them as_ natural 
philosophers. 


He will soon know the cause of the eclipses of the sun and the moon, and 
why they do not occur every night. It will at first appear to him that, the 
moon being every month in opposition to and in conjunction with the sun, 
we should have an eclipse of the sun and one of the moon every month. But 
when he finds that these two luminaries are not in the same plane and are 
seldom in the same line with the earth, he will no longer be surprised. 

He will easily be made to understand how it is that eclipses have been 
foretold, by knowing the exact circle in which the apparent motion of the 
sun and the real motion of the moon are accomplished. He will be told that 
observers found by experience and calculation the number of times that 
these two bodies are precisely in the same line with the earth in the space of 
nineteen years and a few hours, after which they seem to recommence the 
Same course; so that, making the necessary allowances for the little 
inequalities that occurred during those nineteen years, the exact day, hour, 
and minute of an eclipse of the sun or moon were foretold. These first 
elements are soon acquired by a child of clear conceptions. 

Not even the precession of the equinoxes will terrify him. It will be 
enough to tell him that the sun has constantly appeared to advance in his 
annual course, one degree in seventy-two years, towards the east; and this is 
what Ovid meant to express: “Contrarius evehor orbi”;— “Marching 
secure in my opposing path.” 

Thus the Ram, which the sun formerly entered at the beginning of 
spring, is now in the place where the Bull was then. This change which has 
taken place in the heavens, and the entrance of the sun into other 
constellations than those which he formerly occupied, were the strongest 
arguments against the pretended rules of judicial astrology. It does not, 
however, appear that this proof was employed before the present century to 
destroy this universal extravagance which so long infected all mankind, and 
is still in great vogue in Persia. 

A man born, according to the almanac, when the sun was in the sign of 
the Lion, was necessarily to be courageous; but, unfortunately, he was in 
reality born under the sign of the Virgin. So that Gauric and Michael Morin 
should have changed all the rules of their art. 

It is indeed odd that all the laws of astrology were contrary to those of 
astronomy. The wretched charlatans of antiquity and their stupid disciples, 
who have been so well received and so well paid by all the princes of 
Europe, talked of nothing but Mars and Venus, stationary and retrograde. 


Such as had Mars stationary were always to conquer. Venus stationary made 
all lovers happy. Nothing was worse than to be bor under Venus 
retrograde. But the fact is that these planets have never been either 
retrograde or stationary, which a very slight knowledge of optics would 
have sufficed to show. 

How, then, can it have been that, in spite of physics and geometry, the 
ridiculous chimera of astrology is entertained even to this day, so that we 
have seen men distinguished for their general knowledge, and especially 
profound in history, who have all their lives been infatuated by so 
despicable an error? But the error was ancient, and that was enough. 

The Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Jews, foretold the future; therefore, it 
may be foretold now. Serpents were charmed and spirits were raised in 
those days; therefore, spirits may be raised and serpents charmed now. It is 
only necessary to know the precise formula made use of for the purpose. If 
predictions are at an end, it is the fault, not of the art, but of the artist. 
Michael Morin and his secret died together. It is thus that the alchemists 
speak of the philosopher’s stone; if, say they, we do not now find it, it is 
because we do not yet know precisely how to seek it; but it is certainly in 
Solomon’s collar-bone. And, with this glorious certainty, more than two 
hundred families in France and Germany have ruined themselves. 

It is not then to be wondered at that the whole world has been duped by 
astrology. The wretched argument, “there are false prodigies, therefore there 
are true ones,” is neither that of a philosopher, nor of a man acquainted with 
the world. “That is false and absurd, therefore it will be believed by the 
multitude,” is a much truer maxim. 

It is still less astonishing that so many men, raised in other things so far 
above the vulgar; so many princes, so many popes, whom it would have 
been impossible to mislead in the smallest affair of interest, have been so 
ridiculously seduced by this astrological nonsense. They were very proud 
and very ignorant. The stars were for them alone; the rest of the world a 
rabble, with whom the stars had nothing to do. They were like the prince 
who trembled at the sight of a comet, and said gravely to those who did not 
fear it, “You may behold it without concern; you are not princes.” 

The famous German leader, Wallenstein, was one of those infatuated by 
this chimera; he called himself a prince, and consequently thought that the 
zodiac had been made on purpose for him. He never besieged a town, nor 
fought a battle, until he had held a council with the heavens; but, as this 


great man was very ignorant, he placed at the head of this council a rogue of 
an Italian, named Seni, keeping him a coach and six, and giving him a 
pension of twenty thousand livres. Seni, however, never foresaw that 
Wallenstein would be assassinated by order of his most gracious sovereign, 
and that he himself would return to Italy on foot. 

It is quite evident that nothing can be known of the future, otherwise 
than by conjectures. These conjectures may be so well-founded as to 
approach certainty. You see a shark swallow a little boy; you may wager ten 
thousand to one that he will be devoured; but you cannot be absolutely sure 
of it, after the adventures of Hercules, Jonas, and Orlando Furioso, who 
each lived so long in a fish’s belly. 

It cannot be too often repeated that Albertus Magnus and Cardinal 
d’Ailli both made the horoscope of Jesus Christ. It would appear that they 
read in the stars how many devils he would cast out of the bodies of the 
possessed, and what sort of death he was to die. But it was unfortunate that 
these learned astrologers foretold all these things so long after they 
happened. 

We shall elsewhere see that in a sect which passes for Christian, it is 
believed to be impossible for the Supreme Intelligence to see the future 
otherwise than by supreme conjecture; for, as the future does not exist, it is, 
say they, a contradiction in terms to talk of seeing at the present time that 
which is not. 


ATHEISM. 


SECTION I. 


On the Comparison so Often Made between Atheism and Idolatry. 


It seems to me that, in the “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique,” a more powerful 
refutation might have been brought against the Jesuit Richeome’s opinion 
concerning atheists and idolaters — an opinion formerly maintained by St. 
Thomas, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Cyprian, and Tertullian — an opinion 
which Arnobius placed in a strong light when he said to the pagans, “Do 
you not blush to reproach us with contempt for your gods? Is it not better to 
believe in no god than to impute to them infamous actions?” — an opinion 
long before established by Plutarch, who stated that he would rather have it 
said that there was no Plutarch than that there was a Plutarch, inconstant, 
choleric, and vindictive — an opinion, too, fortified by all the dialectical 
efforts of Bayle. 

Such is the ground of dispute, placed in a very striking point of view by 
the Jesuit Richeome, and made still more specious by the way in which 
Bayle sets it off: 

“There are two porters at the door of a house. You ask to speak to the 
master. He is not at home, answers one. He is at home, answers the other, 
but is busied in making false money, false contracts, daggers, and poisons, 
to destroy those who have only accomplished his designs. The atheist 
resembles the former of these porters, the pagan the latter. It is then evident 
that the pagan offends the Divinity more grievously than the atheist.” 

With the permission of Father Richeome, and that of Bayle himself, this 
is not at all the state of the question. For the first porter to be like the 
atheist, he must say, not “My master is not here,” but “I have no master; he 
who you pretend is my master does not exist. My comrade is a blockhead to 
tell you that the gentleman is engaged in mixing poisons and wetting 
poniards to assassinate those who have executed his will. There is no such 
being in the world.” 

Richeome, therefore, has reasoned very ill; and Bayle, in his rather 
diffuse discourses, has so far forgotten himself as to do Richeome the honor 
of making a very lame comment upon him. 

Plutarch seems to express himself much better, in declaring that he 
prefers those who say there is no Plutarch to those who assert that Plutarch 
is unfit for society. Indeed, of what consequence to him was its being said 


that he was not in the world? But it was of great consequence that his 
reputation should not be injured. With the Supreme Being it is otherwise. 

Still Plutarch does not come to the real point in discussion. It is only 
asked who most offends the Supreme Being — he who denies Him, or he 
who disfigures Him? It is impossible to know, otherwise than by revelation, 
whether God is offended at the vain discourses which men hold about Him. 

Philosophers almost always fall unconsciously into the ideas of the 
vulgar, in supposing that God is jealous of His glory, wrathful, and given to 
revenge, and in taking rhetorical figures for real ideas. That which interests 
the whole world is to know whether it is not better to admit a rewarding and 
avenging God, recompensing hidden good actions, and punishing secret 
crimes, than to admit no God at all. 

Bayle exhausts himself in repeating all the infamous things imputed to 
the gods of antiquity. His adversaries answer him by unmeaning 
commonplaces. The partisans and the enemies of Bayle have almost always 
fought without coming to close quarters. They all agree that Jupiter was an 
adulterer, Venus a wanton, Mercury a rogue. But this, I conceive, ought not 
to be considered; the religion of the ancient Romans should be 
distinguished from Ovid’s “Metamorphoses.” It is quite certain that neither 
they nor even the Greeks ever had a temple dedicated to Mercury the 
Rogue, Venus the Wanton, or Jupiter the Adulterer. 

The god whom the Romans called “Deus optimus maximus” — most 
good, most great — was not believed to have encouraged Clodius to lie 
with Cesar’s wife, nor Cesar to become the minion of King Nicomedes. 

Cicero does not say that Mercury incited Verres to rob Sicily, though, in 
the fable, Mercury had stolen Apollo’s cows. The real religion of the 
ancients was that Jupiter, most good and just, with the secondary divinities, 
punished perjury in the infernal regions. Thus, the Romans were long the 
most religious observers of their oaths. It was in no wise ordained that they 
should believe in Leda’s two eggs, in the transformation of Inachus’s 
daughter into a cow, or in Apollo’s love for Hyacinthus. Therefore it must 
not be said that the religion of Numa was dishonoring to the Divinity. So 
that, as but too often happens, there has been a long dispute about a 
chimera. 

Then, it is asked, can a people of atheists exist? I consider that a 
distinction must be made between the people, properly so called, and a 
society of philosophers above the people. It is true that, in every country, 


the populace require the strongest curb; and that if Bayle had had but five or 
six hundred peasants to govern, he would not have failed to announce to 
them a rewarding and avenging God. But Bayle would have said nothing 
about them to the Epicureans, who were people of wealth, fond of quiet, 
cultivating all the social virtues, and friendship in particular, shunning the 
dangers and embarrassments of public affairs — leading, in short, a life of 
ease and innocence. The dispute, so far as it regards policy and society, 
seems to me to end here. 

As for people entirely savage, they can be counted neither among the 
theists nor among the atheists. To ask them what is their creed would be like 
asking them if they are for Aristotle or Democritus. They know nothing; 
they are no more atheists than they are peripatetics. 

But, it may be insisted, that they live in society, though they have no 
God, and that, therefore, society may subsist without religion. 

In this case I shall reply that wolves live so; and that an assemblage of 
barbarous cannibals, as you suppose them to be, is not a society. And, 
further, I will ask you if, when you have lent your money to any one of your 
society, you would have neither your debtor, nor your attorney, nor your 
notary, nor your judge, believe in a God? 


SECTION IL. 


Modern Atheists. — Arguments of the Worshippers of God. 

We are intelligent beings, and intelligent beings cannot have been 
formed by a blind, brute, insensible being; there is certainly some difference 
between a clod and the ideas of Newton. Newton’s intelligence, then, came 
from some other intelligence. 

When we see a fine machine, we say there is a good machinist, and that 
he has an excellent understanding. The world is assuredly an admirable 
machine; therefore there is in the world, somewhere or other, an admirable 
intelligence. This argument is old, but is not therefore the worse. 

All animated bodies are composed of levers and pulleys, which act 
according to the laws of mechanics; of liquors, which are kept in perpetual 
circulation by the laws of hydrostatics; and the reflection that all these 
beings have sentiment which has no relation to their organization, fills us 
with wonder. 


The motions of the stars, that of our little earth round the sun — all are 
operated according to the laws of the profoundest mathematics. How could 
it be that Plato, who knew not one of these laws — the eloquent but 
chimerical Plato, who said that the foundation of the earth was an 
equilateral triangle, and that of water a right-angled triangle — the strange 
Plato, who said there could be but five worlds, because there were but five 
regular bodieshow, I say, was it that Plato, who was not even acquainted 
with spherical trigonometry, had nevertheless so fine a genius, so happy an 
instinct, as to call God the Eternal Geometrician — to feel that there exists a 
forming Intelligence? Spinoza himself confesses it. It is impossible to 
controvert this truth, which surrounds us and presses us on all sides. 

Argument of the Atheists. 

I have, however, known refractory individuals, who have said that there 
is no forming intelligence, and that motion alone has formed all that we see 
and all that we are. They say boldly that the combination of this universe 
was possible because it exists; therefore it was possible for motion of itself 
to arrange it. Take four planets only — Mars, Venus, Mercury, and the 
Earth; let us consider them solely in the situations in which they now are; 
and let us see how many probabilities we have that motion will bring them 
again to those respective places. There are but twenty-four chances in this 
combination; that is, it is only twenty-four to one that these planets will not 
be found in the same situations with respect to one another. To these four 
globes add that of Jupiter; and it is then only a hundred and twenty to one 
that Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, and our globe will not be placed in the 
Same positions in which we now see them. 

Lastly, add Saturn; and there will then be only seven hundred and twenty 
chances to one against putting these planets in their present arrangement, 
according to their given distances. It is, then, demonstrated that once, at 
least, in seven hundred and twenty cases, chance might place these planets 
in their present order. 

Then take all the secondary planets, all their motions, all the beings that 
vegetate, live, feel, think, act, on all these globes; you have only to increase 
the number of chances; multiply this number to all eternity — to what our 
weakness calls infinity — there will still be an unit in favor of the formation 
of the world, such as it is, by motion alone; therefore it is possible that, in 
all eternity, the motion of matter alone has produced the universe as it 
exists. Nay, this combination must, in eternity, of necessity happen. Thus, 


say they, not only it is possible that the world is as it is by motion alone, but 
it was impossible that it should not be so after infinite combinations. 

Answer. 

All this supposition seems to me to be prodigiously chimerical, for two 
reasons: the first is, that in this universe there are intelligent beings, and you 
cannot prove it possible for motion alone to produce understanding. The 
second is, that, by your own confession, the chances are infinity to unity, 
that an intelligent forming cause produced the universe. Standing alone 
against infinity, a unit makes but a poor figure. 

Again Spinoza himself admits this intelligence; it is the basis of his 
system. You have not read him, but you must read him. Why would you go 
further than he, and, through a foolish pride, plunge into the abyss where 
Spinoza dared not to descend? Are you not aware of the extreme folly of 
saying that it is owing to a blind cause that the square of the revolution of 
one planet is always to the squares of the others as the cube of its distance is 
to the cubes of the distances of the others from the common centre? Either 
the planets are great geometricians, or the Eternal Geometrician has 
arranged the planets. 

But where is the Eternal Geometrician? Is He in one place, or in all 
places, without occupying space? I know not. Has He arranged all things of 
His own substance? I know not. Is He immense, without quantity and 
without quality? I know not. All I know is, that we must adore Him and be 
just. 

New Objection of a Modern Atheist. 

Can it be said that the conformation of animals is according to their 
necessities? What are those necessities? Self-preservation and propagation. 
Now, is it astonishing that, of the infinite combinations produced by chance, 
those only have survived which had organs adapted for their nourishment 
and the continuation of their species? Must not all others necessarily have 
perished? 

Answer. 

This argument, taken from Lucretius, is sufficiently refuted by the 
sensation given to animals and the intelligence given to man. How, as has 
just been said in the preceding paragraph, should combinations produced by 
chance produce this sensation and this intelligence? Yes, doubtless, the 
members of animals are made for all their necessities with an 
incomprehensible art, and you have not the boldness to deny it. You do not 


mention it. You feel that you can say nothing in answer to this great 
argument which Nature brings against you. The disposition of the wing of a 
fly, or of the feelers of a snail, is sufficient to confound you. 

An Objection of Maupertuis. 

The natural philosophers of modern times have done nothing more than 
extend these pretended arguments; this they have sometimes done even to 
minuteness and indecency. They have found God in the folds of a 
rhinoceros’s hide; they might, with equal reason, have denied His existence 
on account of the tortoise’s shell. 

Answer. 

What reasoning! The tortoise and the rhinoceros, and all the different 
species, prove alike in their infinite varieties the same cause, the same 
design, the same end, which are preservation, generation, and death. Unity 
is found in this immense variety; the hide and the shell bear equal 
testimony. What! deny God, because a shell is not like a skin! And 
journalists have lavished upon this coxcombry praises which they have 
withheld from Newton and Locke, both worshippers of the Divinity from 
thorough examination and conviction! 

Another of Maupertuis’s Objections. 

Of what service are beauty and fitness in the construction of a serpent? 
Perhaps, you say, it has uses of which we are ignorant. Let us then, at least, 
be silent, and not admire an animal which we know only by the mischief it 
does. 

Answer. 

Be you silent, also, since you know no more of its utility than myself; or 
acknowledge that, in reptiles, everything is admirably proportioned. Some 
of them are venomous; you have been so too. The only subject at present 
under consideration is the prodigious art which has formed serpents, 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and bipeds. This art is evident enough. You ask, 
Why is not the serpent harmless? And why have you not been harmless? 
Why have you been a persecutor? which, in a philosopher, is the greatest of 
crimes. This is quite another question; it is that of physical and moral evil. It 
has long been asked, Why are there so many serpents, and so many wicked 
men worse than serpents? If flies could reason, they would complain to God 
of the existence of spiders; but they would, at the same time, acknowledge 
what Minerva confessed to Arachne in the fable, that they arrange their 
webs in a wonderful manner. 


We cannot, then, do otherwise than acknowledge an_ ineffable 
Intelligence, which Spinoza himself admitted. We must own that it is 
displayed as much in the meanest insect as in the planets. And with regard 
to moral and physical evil, what can be done or said? Let us console 
ourselves by the enjoyment of physical and moral good, and adore the 
Eternal Being, who has ordained the one and permitted the other. 

One word more on this topic. Atheism is the vice of some intelligent 
men, and superstition is the vice of fools. And what is the vice of knaves? 
— Hypocrisy. 


SECTION IIL. 


Unjust Accusation. — Justification of Vanini. 


Formerly, whoever was possessed of a secret in any art was in danger of 
passing for a sorcerer; every new sect was charged with murdering infants 
in its mysteries; and every philosopher who departed from the jargon of the 
schools was accused of atheism by knaves and fanatics, and condemned by 
blockheads. 

Anaxagorus dares to assert that the sun is not conducted by Apollo, 
mounted in a chariot and four; he is condemned as an atheist, and 
compelled to fly. 

Aristotle is accused of atheism by a priest, and not being powerful 
enough to punish his accuser, he retires to Chalcis. But the death of Socrates 
is the greatest blot on the page of Grecian history. 

Aristophanes — he whom commentators admire because he was a 
Greek, forgetting that Socrates was also a Greek — Aristophanes was the 
first who accustomed the Athenians to regard Socrates as an atheist. 

This comic poet, who is neither comic nor poetical, would not, among 
us, have been permitted to exhibit his farces at the fair of St. Lawrence. He 
appears to me to be much lower and more despicable than Plutarch 
represents him. Let us see what the wise Plutarch says of this buffoon: “The 
language of Aristophanes bespeaks his miserable quackery; it is made up of 
the lowest and most disgusting puns; he is not even pleasing to the people; 
and to men of judgment and honor he is insupportable; his arrogance is 
intolerable, and all good men detest his malignity.” 

This, then, is the jack-pudding whom Madame Dacier, an admirer of 
Socrates, ventures to admire! Such was the man who, indirectly, prepared 
the poison by which infamous judges put to death the most virtuous man in 
Greece. 

The tanners, cobblers, and seamstresses of Athens applauded a farce in 
which Socrates was represented lifted in the air in a hamper, announcing 
that there was no God, and boasting of having stolen a cloak while he was 
teaching philosophy. A whole people, whose government sanctioned such 
infamous licences, well deserved what has happened to them, to become 
slaves to the Romans, and, subsequently, to the Turks. The Russians, whom 
the Greeks of old would have called barbarians, would neither have 
poisoned Socrates, nor have condemned Alcibiades to death. 


We pass over the ages between the Roman commonwealth and our own 
times. The Romans, much more wise than the Greeks, never persecuted a 
philosopher for his opinions. Not so the barbarous nations which succeeded 
the Roman Empire. No sooner did the Emperor Frederick II. begin to 
quarrel with the popes, than he was accused of being an atheist, and being 
the author of the book of “The Three Impostors,” conjointly with his 
chancellor De Vincis. 

Does our high-chancellor, de |’H6pital, declare against persecution? He 
is immediately charged with atheism— “Homo doctus, sed vetus atheus.” 
There was a Jesuit, as much beneath Aristophanes as Aristophanes is 
beneath Homer — a wretch, whose name has become ridiculous even 
among fanatics — the Jesuit Garasse, who found atheists everywhere. He 
bestows the name upon all who are the objects of his virulence. He calls 
Theodore Beza an atheist. It was he, too, that led the public into error 
concerning Vanini. 

The unfortunate end of Vanini does not excite our pity and indignation 
like that of Socrates, because Vanini was only a foreign pedant, without 
merit; however, Vanini was not, as was pretended, an atheist; he was quite 
the contrary. 

He was a poor Neapolitan priest, a theologian and preacher by trade, an 
outrageous disputer on quiddities and universals, and “utrum chimera 
bombinans in vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones.” But there was 
nothing in him tending to atheism. His notion of God is that of the soundest 
and most approved theology: “God is the beginning and the end, the father 
of both, without need of either, eternal without time, in no one place, yet 
present everywhere. To him there is neither past nor future; he is within and 
without everything; he has created all, and governs all; he is immutable, 
infinite without parts; his power is his will.” This is not very philosophical, 
but it is the most approved theology. 

Vanini prided himself on reviving Plato’s fine idea, adopted by Averroés, 
that God had created a chain of beings from the smallest to the greatest, the 
last link of which was attached to his eternal throne; an idea more sublime 
than true, but as distant from atheism as being from nothing. 

He travelled to seek his fortune and to dispute; but, unfortunately, 
disputation leads not to fortune; a man makes himself as many 
irreconcilable enemies as he finds men of learning or of pedantry to argue 
against. Vanini’s ill-fortune had no other source. His heat and rudeness in 


disputation procured him the hatred of some theologians; and having 
quarrelled with one Franconi, this Franconi, the friend of his enemies, 
charged him with being an atheist and teaching atheism. 

Franconi, aided by some witnesses, had the barbarity, when confronted 
with the accused, to maintain what he had advanced. Vanini, on the stool, 
being asked what he thought of the existence of a God, answered that he, 
with the Church, adored a God in three persons. Taking a straw from the 
ground, “This,” said he, “is sufficient to prove that there is a creator.” He 
then delivered a very fine discourse on vegetation and motion, and the 
necessity of a Supreme Being, without whom there could be neither motion 
nor vegetation. 

The president Grammont, who was then at Toulouse, repeats this 
discourse in his history of France, now so little known; and the same 
Grammont, through some unaccountable prejudice, asserts that Vanini said 
all this “through vanity, or through fear, rather than from inward 
conviction.” 

On what could this atrocious, rash judgment of the president be founded? 
It is evident, from Vanini’s answer, that he could not but be acquitted of the 
charge of atheism. But what followed? This unfortunate foreign priest also 
dabbled in medicine. There was found in his house a large live toad, which 
he kept in a vessel of water; he was forthwith accused of being a sorcerer. It 
was maintained that this toad was the god which he adored. An impious 
meaning was attributed to several passages of his books, a thing which is 
both common and easy, by taking objections for answers, giving some bad 
sense to a loose phrase, and perverting an innocent expression. At last, the 
faction which oppressed him forced from his judges the sentence which 
condemned him to die. 

In order to justify this execution it was necessary to charge the 
unfortunate man with the most enormous of crimes. The grey friar — the 
very grey friar Marsenne, was so besotted as to publish that “Vanini set out 
from Naples, with twelve of his apostles, to convert the whole world to 
atheism.” What a pitiful tale! How should a poor priest have twelve men in 
his pay? How should he persuade twelve Neapolitans to travel at great 
expense, in order to spread this revolting doctrine at the peril of their lives? 
Would a king himself have it in his power to pay twelve preachers of 
atheism? No one before Father Marsenne had advanced so enormous an 
absurdity. But after him it was repeated; the journals and _ historical 


dictionaries caught it, and the world, which loves the extraordinary, has 
believed the fable without examination. 

Even Bayle, in his miscellaneous thoughts (Pensées Diverses), speaks of 
Vanini as of an atheist. He cites his example in support of his paradox, that 
“a society of atheists might exist.” He assures us that Vanini was a man of 
very regular morals, and that he was a martyr to his philosophical opinions. 
On both these points he is equally mistaken. Vanini informs us in his 
“Dialogues,” written in imitation of Erasmus, that he had a mistress named 
Isabel. He was as free in his writings as in his conduct; but he was not an 
atheist. 

A century after his death, the learned Lacroze, and he who took the name 
of Philaletes, endeavored to justify him. But as no one cares anything about 
the memory of an unfortunate Neapolitan, scarcely any one has read these 
apologies. 

The Jesuit Hardouin, more learned and no less rash than Garasse, in his 
book entitled “Athei Detecti” charges the Descartes, the Arnaulds, the 
Pascals, the Malebranches, with atheism. Happily, Vanini’s fate was not 
theirs. 


SECTION IV. 


A word on the question in morals, agitated by Bayle, “Whether a society of 
atheists can exist.” Here let us first observe the enormous self- 
contradictions of men in disputation. Those who have been most violent in 
opposing the opinion of Bayle, those who have denied with the greatest 
virulence the possibility of a society of atheists, are the very men who have 
since maintained with equal ardor that atheism is the religion of the Chinese 
government. 

They have most assuredly been mistaken concerning the government of 
China; they had only to read the edicts of the emperors of that vast country, 
and they would have seen that those edicts are sermons, in which a Supreme 
Being — governing, avenging, and rewarding — is continually spoken of. 

But, at the same time, they are no less deceived respecting the 
impossibility of a society of atheists; nor can I conceive how Bayle could 
forget a striking instance which might have rendered his cause victorious. 

In what does the apparent impossibility of a society of atheists consist? 
In this: It is judged that men without some restraint could not live together; 


that laws have no power against secret crimes; and that it is necessary to 
have an avenging God — punishing, in this world or in the next, such as 
escape human justice. 

The laws of Moses, it is true, did not teach the doctrine of a life to come, 
did not threaten with chastisements after death, nor even teach the primitive 
Jews the immortality of the soul; but the Jews, far from being atheists, far 
from believing that they could elude the divine vengeance, were the most 
religious of men. They believed not only in the existence of an eternal God, 
but that He was always present among them; they trembled lest they should 
be punished in themselves, their wives, their children, their posterity to the 
fourth generation. This was a very powerful check. 

But among the Gentiles various sects had no restraint; the Skeptics 
doubted of everything; the Academics suspended their judgment on 
everything; the Epicureans were persuaded that the Divinity could not 
meddle in human affairs, and in their hearts admitted no Divinity. They 
were convinced that the soul is not a substance, but a faculty which is born 
and perishes with the body; consequently, they had no restraint but that of 
morality and honor. The Roman senators and knights were in reality 
atheists; for to men who neither feared nor hoped anything from them, the 
gods could not exist. The Roman senate, then, in the time of Cesar and 
Cicero, was in fact an assembly of atheists. 

That great orator, in his oration for Cluentius, says to the whole 
assembled senate: “What does he lose by death? We reject all the silly 
fables about the infernal regions. What, then, can death take from him? 
Nothing but the susceptibility of sorrow.” 

Does not Cesar, wishing to save the life of his friend Catiline, threatened 
by the same Cicero, object that to put a criminal to death is not to punish 
him — that death is nothing — that it is but the termination of our ills — a 
moment rather fortunate than calamitous? Did not Cicero and the whole 
senate yield to this reasoning? The conquerors and legislators of all the 
known world then, evidently, formed a society of men who feared nothing 
from the gods, but were real atheists. 

Bayle next examines whether idolatry is more dangerous than atheism — 
whether it is a greater crime not to believe in the Divinity than to have 
unworthy notions of it; in this he thinks with Plutarch — that it is better to 
have no opinion than a bad opinion; but, without offence to Plutarch, it was 
infinitely better that the Greeks should fear Ceres, Neptune, and Jupiter than 


that they should fear nothing at all. It is clear that the sanctity of oaths is 
necessary; and that those are more to be trusted who think a false oath will 
be punished, than those who think they may take a false oath with impunity. 
It cannot be doubted that, in an organized society, it is better to have even a 
bad religion than no religion at all. 

It appears then that Bayle should rather have examined whether atheism 
or fanaticism is the most dangerous. Fanaticism is certainly a thousand 
times the most to be dreaded; for atheism inspires no sanguinary passion, 
but fanaticism does; atheism does not oppose crime, but fanaticism prompts 
to its commission. Let us suppose, with the author of the “Commentarium 
Return Gallicarum,” that the High-Chancellor de |’H6pital was an atheist; 
he made none but wise laws; he recommended only moderation and 
concord. The massacres of St. Bartholomew were committed by fanatics. 
Hobbes passed for an atheist; yet he led a life of innocence and quiet, while 
the fanatics of his time deluged England, Scotland, and Ireland with blood. 
Spinoza was not only an atheist — he taught atheism; but assuredly he had 
no part in the judicial assassination of Barneveldt; nor was it he who tore in 
pieces the two brothers De Witt, and ate them off the gridiron. 

Atheists are, for the most part, men of learning, bold but bewildered, 
who reason ill and, unable to comprehend the creation, the origin of evil, 
and other difficulties, have recourse to the hypothesis of the eternity of 
things and of necessity. 

The ambitious and the voluptuous have but little time to reason; they 
have other occupations than that of comparing Lucretius with Socrates. 
Such is the case with us and our time. 

It was otherwise with the Roman senate, which was composed almost 
entirely of theoretical and practical atheists, that is, believing neither in 
Providence nor in a future state; this senate was an assembly of 
philosophers, men of pleasure, and ambitious men, who were all very 
dangerous, and who ruined the commonwealth. Under the emperors, 
Epicureanism prevailed. The atheists of the senate had been factious in the 
times of Sulla and of Cesar; in those of Augustus and Tiberius, they were 
atheistical slaves. 

I should not wish to come in the way of an atheistical prince, whose 
interest it should be to have me pounded in a mortar; I am quite sure that I 
should be so pounded. Were I a sovereign, I would not have to do with 
atheistical courtiers, whose interest it was to poison me; I should be under 


the necessity of taking an antidote every day. It is then absolutely necessary 
for princes and people that the idea of a Supreme Being — creating, 
governing, rewarding, and punishing — be profoundly engraved on their 
minds. 

There are, nations of atheists, says Bayle in his “Thoughts on Comets.” 
The Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and many other small populations, have no god; 
they neither affirm nor deny that there is one; they have never heard of 
Him; tell them that there is one, and they will easily believe it; tell them that 
all is done by the nature of things, and they will believe you just the same. 
To pretend that they are atheists would be like saying they are anti- 
Cartesians. They are neither for Descartes nor against him; they are no more 
than children; a child is neither atheist nor deist; he is nothing. 

From all this, what conclusion is to be drawn? That atheism is a most 
pernicious monster in those who govern; that it is the same in the men of 
their cabinet, since it may extend itself from the cabinet to those in office; 
that, although less to be dreaded than fanaticism, it is almost always fatal to 
virtue. And especially, let it be added, that there are fewer atheists now than 
ever — since philosophers have become persuaded that there is no 
vegetative being without a germ, no germ without a design, etc., and that 
the corn in our fields does not spring from rottenness. 

Unphilosophical geometricians have rejected final causes, but true 
philosophers admit them; and, as it is elsewhere observed, a catechist 
announces God to children, and Newton demonstrates Him to the wise. 

If there be atheists, who are to blame? Who but the mercenary tyrants of 
our souls, who, while disgusting us with their knavery, urge some weak 
spirits to deny the God whom such monsters dishonor? How often have the 
people’s bloodsuckers forced overburdened citizens to revolt against the 
king! 

Men who have fattened on our substance, cry out to us: “Be persuaded 
that an ass spoke; believe that a fish swallowed a man, and threw him up 
three days after, safe and sound, on the shore; doubt not that the God of the 
universe ordered one Jewish prophet to eat excrement, and another to buy 
two prostitutes, and have bastards by them;” such are the words put into the 
mouth of the God of purity and truth! Believe a hundred things either 
visibly abominable or mathematically impossible; otherwise the God of 
Mercy will burn you in hell-fire, not only for millions of millions of ages, 
but for all eternity, whether you have a body or have not a body. 


These brutal absurdities are revolting to rash and weak minds, as well as 
to firm and wise ones. They say: “Our teachers represent God to us as the 
most insensate and barbarous of all beings; therefore, there is no God.” But 
they ought to say, “Our teachers represent God as furious and ridiculous, 
therefore God is the reverse of what they describe Him; He is as wise and 
good as they say He is foolish and wicked.” Thus do the wise decide. But, if 
a fanatic hears them, he denounces them to a magistrate — a sort of priest’s 
officer, which officer has them burned alive, thinking that he is therein 
imitating and avenging the Divine Majesty which he insults. 


ATHEIST. 


SECTION I. 


There were once many atheists among the Christians; they are now much 
fewer. It at first appears to be a paradox, but examination proves it to be a 
truth, that theology often threw men’s minds into atheism, until philosophy 
at length drew them out of it. It must indeed have been pardonable to doubt 
of the Divinity, when His only announcers disputed on His nature. Nearly 
all the first Fathers of the Church made God corporeal, and others, after 
them, giving Him no extent, lodged Him in a part of heaven. According to 
some, He had created the world in Time; while, according to others, He had 
created Time itself. Some gave Him a Son like to Himself; others would not 
grant that the Son was like to the Father. It was also disputed in what way a 
third person proceeded from the other two. 

It was agitated whether the Son had been, while on earth, composed of 
two persons. So that the question undesignedly became, whether there were 
five persons in the Divinity — three in heaven and two for Jesus Christ 
upon earth; or four persons, reckoning Christ upon earth as only one; or 
three persons, considering Christ only as God. There were disputes about 
His mother, His descent into hell and into limbo; the manner in which the 
body of the God-man was eaten, and the blood of the God-man was drunk; 
on grace; on the saints, and a thousand other matters. When the confidants 
of the Divinity were seen so much at variance among themselves 
anathematizing one another from age to age, but all agreeing in an 
immoderate thirst for riches and grandeur — while, on the other hand, were 
beheld the prodigious number of crimes and miseries which afflicted the 
earth, and of which many were caused by the very disputes of these teachers 
of souls — it must be confessed that it was allowable for rational men to 
doubt the existence of a being so strangely announced, and for men of sense 
to imagine that a God, who could of His own free will make so many beings 
miserable, did not exist. 

Suppose, for example, a natural philosopher of the fifteenth century 
reading these words in “St. Thomas’s Dream”: “Virtus ceeli, loco spermatis, 
sufficit cum elementis et putrefactione ad generationem animalium 
imperfectorum.” “The virtue of heaven instead of seed is sufficient, with the 


elements and putrefaction, for the generation of imperfect animals.” Our 
philosopher would reason thus: “If corruption suffices with the elements to 
produce unformed animals, it would appear that a little more corruption, 
with a little more heat, would also produce animals more complete. The 
virtue of heaven is here no other than the virtue of nature. I shall then think, 
with Epicurus and St. Thomas, that men may have sprung from the slime of 
the earth and the rays of the sun — a noble origin, too, for beings so 
wretched and so wicked. Why should I admit a creating God, presented to 
me under so many contradictory and revolting aspects?” But at length 
physics arose, and with them philosophy. Then it was clearly discovered 
that the mud of the Nile produced not a single insect, nor a single ear of 
corn, and men were found to acknowledge throughout, germs, relations, 
means, and an astonishing correspondence among all beings. The particles 
of light have been followed, which go from the sun to enlighten the globe 
and the ring of Saturn, at the distance of three hundred millions of leagues; 
then, coming to the earth, form two opposite angles in the eye of the 
minutest insect, and paint all nature on its retina. A philosopher was given 
to the world who discovered the simple and sublime laws by which the 
celestial globes move in the immensity of space. Thus the work of the 
universe, now that it is better known, bespeaks a workman, and so many 
never-varying laws announce a lawgiver. Sound philosophy, therefore, has 
destroyed atheism, to which obscure theology furnished weapons of 
defence. 

But one resource was left for the small number of difficult minds, which, 
being more forcibly struck by the pretended injustices of a Supreme Being 
than by his wisdom, were obstinate in denying this first mover. Nature has 
existed from all eternity; everything in nature is in motion, therefore 
everything in it continually changes. And if everything is forever changing, 
all possible combinations must take place; therefore the present 
combinations of all things may have been the effect of this eternal motion 
and change alone. Take six dice, and it is 46,655 to one that you do not 
throw six times six. But still there is that one chance in 46,656. So, in the 
infinity of ages, any one of the infinite number of combinations, as that of 
the present arrangement of the universe, is not impossible. 

Minds, otherwise rational, have been misled by these arguments; but 
they have not considered that there is infinity against them, and that there 
certainly is not infinity against the existence of God. They should, 


moreover, consider that if everything were changing, the smallest things 
could not remain unchanged, as they have so long done. They have at least 
no reason to advance why new species are not formed every day. On the 
contrary, it is very probable that a powerful hand, superior to these 
continual changes, keeps all species within the bounds it, has prescribed 
them. Thus the philosopher, who acknowledges a God, has a number of 
probabilities on his side, while the atheist has only doubts. 

It is evident that in morals it is much better to acknowledge a God than 
not to admit one. It is certainly to the interest of all men that there should be 
a Divinity to punish what human, justice cannot repress; but it is also clear 
that it were better to acknowledge no God than to worship a barbarous one, 
and offer Him human victims, as so many nations have done. 

We have one striking example, which places this truth beyond a doubt. 
The Jews, under Moses, had no idea of the immortality of the soul, nor of a 
future state. Their lawgiver announced to them, from God, only rewards and 
punishments purely temporal; they, therefore, had only this life to provide 
for. Moses commands the Levites to kill twenty-three thousand of their 
brethren for having had a golden or gilded calf. On another occasion 
twenty-four thousand of them are massacred for having had commerce with 
the young women of the country; and twelve thousand are struck dead 
because some few of them had wished to support the ark, which was near 
falling. It may, with perfect reverence for the decrees of Providence, be 
affirmed, humanly speaking, that it would have been much better for these 
fifty-nine thousand men, who believed in no future state, to have been 
absolute atheists and have lived, than to have been massacred in the name 
of the God whom they acknowledged. 

It is quite certain that atheism is not taught in the schools of the learned 
of China, but many of those learned men are atheists, for they are 
indifferent philosophers. Now it would undoubtedly be better to live with 
them at Pekin, enjoying the mildness of their manners and their laws, than 
to be at Goa, liable to groan in irons, in the prisons of the inquisition, until 
brought out in a brimstone-colored garment, variegated with devils, to 
perish in the flames. 

They who have maintained that a society of atheists may exist have then 
been right, for it is laws that form society, and these atheists, being 
moreover philosophers, may lead a very wise and happy life under the 
shade of those laws. They will certainly live in society more easily than 


superstitious fanatics. People one town with Epicureans such as Simonides, 
Protagoras, Des Barreux, Spinoza; and another with Jansenists and 
Molinists. In which do you think there will be the most quarrels and 
tumults? Atheism, considering it only with relation to this life, would be 
very dangerous among a ferocious people, and false ideas of the Divinity 
would be no less pernicious. Most of the great men of this world live as if 
they were atheists. Every man who has lived with his eyes open knows that 
the knowledge of a God, His presence, and His justice, has not the slightest 
influence over the wars, the treaties, the objects of ambition, interest or 
pleasure, in the pursuit of which they are wholly occupied. Yet we do not 
see that they grossly violate the rules established in society. It is much more 
agreeable to pass our lives among them than among the superstitious and 
fanatical. I do, it is true, expect more justice from one who believes in a 
God than from one who has no such belief; but from the superstitious I look 
only for bitterness and persecution. Atheism and fanaticism are two 
monsters which may tear society in pieces; but the atheist preserves his 
reason, which checks his propensity to mischief, while the fanatic is under 
the influence of a madness which is constantly urging him on. 


SECTION II. 


In England, as everywhere else, there have been, and there still are, many 
atheists by principle; for there are none but young, inexperienced preachers, 
very ill-informed of what passes in the world, who affirm that there cannot 
be atheists. I have known some in France, who were quite good natural 
philosophers; and have, I own, been very much surprised that men who 
could so ably develop the secret springs of nature should obstinately refuse 
to acknowledge the hand which so evidently puts those springs in action. 

It appears to me that one of the principles which leads them to 
materialism is that they believe in the plentitude and infinity of the 
universe, and the eternity of matter. It must be this which misleads them, for 
almost all the Newtonians whom I have met admit the void and the 
termination of matter, and consequently admit a God. 

Indeed, if matter be infinite, as so many philosophers, even including 
Descartes, pretend, it has of itself one of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being: if a void be impossible, matter exists of necessity; it has existed from 


all eternity. With these principles, therefore, we may dispense with God, 
creating, modifying, and preserving matter. 

I am aware that Descartes, and most of the schools which have believed 
in the plenum, and the infinity of matter, have nevertheless admitted a God; 
but this is only because men scarcely ever reason or act upon their 
principles. 

Had men reasoned, consequently, Epicurus and his apostle Lucretius 
must have been the most religious assertors of the Providence which they 
combated; for when they admitted the void and the termination of matter, a 
truth of which they had only an imperfect glimpse, it necessarily followed 
that matter was the being of necessity, existing by itself, since it was not 
indefinite. They had, therefore, in their own philosophy, and in their own 
despite, a demonstration that there is a Supreme Being, necessary, infinite, 
the fabricator of the universe. Newton’s philosophy, which admits and 
proves the void and finite matter, also demonstratively proves the existence 
of a God. 

Thus I regard true philosophers as the apostles of the Divinity. Each class 
of men requires its particular ones; a parish catechist tells children that there 
is a God, but Newton proves it to the wise. 

In London, under Charles II. after Cromwell’s wars, as at Paris under 
Henry IV. after the war of the Guises, people took great pride in being 
atheists; having passed from the excess of cruelty to that of pleasure, and 
corrupted their minds successively by war and by voluptuousness, they 
reasoned very indifferently. Since then the more nature has been studied the 
better its Author has been known. 

One thing I will venture to believe, which is, that of all religions, theism 
is the most widely spread in the world. It is the prevailing religion of China; 
it is that of the wise among the Mahometans; and, among Christian 
philosophers, eight out of ten are of the same opinion. It has penetrated 
even into the schools of theology, into the cloisters, into the conclave; it is a 
sort of sect without association, without worship, without ceremonies, 
without disputes, and without zeal, spread through the world without having 
been preached. Theism, like Judaism, is to be found amidst all religions; but 
it is singular that the latter, which is the extreme of superstition, abhorred by 
the people and contemned by the wise, is everywhere tolerated for money; 
while the former, which is the opposite of superstition, unknown to the 
people, and embraced by philosophers alone, is publicly exercised nowhere 


but in China. There is no country in Europe where there are more theists 
than in England. Some persons ask whether they have a religion or not. 

There are two sorts of theists. The one sort think that God made the 
world without giving man rules for good and evil. It is clear that these 
should have no other name than that of philosophers. 

The others believe that God gave to man a natural law. These, it is 
certain, have a religion, though they have no external worship. They are, 
with reference to the Christian religion, peaceful enemies, which she carries 
in her bosom; they renounce without any design of destroying her. All other 
sects desire to predominate, like political bodies, which seek to feed on the 
substance of others, and rise upon their ruin; theism has always lain quiet. 
Theists have never been found caballing in any state. 

There was in London a society of theists, who for some time continued 
to meet together. They had a small book of their laws, in which religion, on 
which so many ponderous volumes have been written, occupied only two 
pages. Their principal axiom was this: “Morality is the same among all 
men; therefore it comes from God. Worship is various; therefore it is the 
work of man.” 

The second axiom was: “Men, being all brethren, and acknowledging the 
same God, it is execrable that brethren should persecute brethren, because 
they testify their love for the common father in a different manner. Indeed,” 
said they, “what upright man would kill his elder brother because one of 
them had saluted their father after the Chinese and the other after the Dutch 
fashion, especially while it was undecided in what way the father wished 
their reverence to be made to him? Surely he who should act thus would be 
a bad brother rather than a good son.” 

I am well aware that these maxims lead directly to “the abominable and 
execrable dogma of toleration”; but I do no more than simply relate the fact. 
I am very careful not to become a controversialist. It must, however, be 
admitted that if the different sects into which Christians have been divided 
had possessed this moderation, Christianity would have been disturbed by 
fewer disorders, shaken by fewer revolutions, and stained with less blood. 

Let us pity the theists for combating our holy revelation. But whence 
comes it that so many Calvinists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Nestorians, 
Arians, partisans of Rome, and enemies of Rome, have been so sanguinary, 
so barbarous, and so miserable, now persecuting, now persecuted? It is 
because they have been the multitude. Whence is it that theists, though in 


error, have never done harm to mankind? Because they have been 
philosophers. The Christian religion has cost the human species seventeen 
millions of men, reckoning only one million per century, who have perished 
either by the hands of the ordinary executioner, or by those of executioners 
paid and led to battle — all for the salvation of souls and the greater glory 
of God. 

I have heard men express astonishment that a religion so moderate, and 
so apparently conformable to reason, as theism, has not been spread among 
the people. Among the great and little vulgar may be found pious herb- 
women, Molinist duchesses, scrupulous seamstresses who would go to the 
stake for anabaptism, devout hackney-coachmen, most determined in the 
cause of Luther or of Arius, but no theists; for theism cannot so much be 
called a religion as a system of philosophy, and the vulgar, whether great or 
little, are not philosophers. 

Locke was a declared theist. I was astonished to find, in that great 
philosopher’s chapter on innate ideas, that men have all different ideas of 
justice. Were such the case, morality would no longer be the same; the voice 
of God would not be heard by man; natural religion would be at an end. I 
am willing to believe, with him, that there are nations in which men eat 
their fathers, and where to lie with a neighbor’s wife is to do him a friendly 
office; but if this be true it does not prove that the law, “Do not unto others 
that which you would not have others do unto you,” is not general. For if a 
father be eaten, it is when he has grown old, is too feeble to crawl along, 
and would otherwise be eaten by the enemy. And, I ask, what father would 
not furnish a good meal to his son rather than to the enemies of his nation? 
Besides, he who eats his father hopes that he in turn shall be eaten by his 
children. 

If a service be rendered to a neighbor by lying with his wife, it is when 
he cannot himself have a child, and is desirous of having one; otherwise he 
would be very angry. In both these cases, and in all others, the natural law, 
“Do not to another that which you would not have another do to you,” 
remains unbroken. All the other rules, so different and so varied, may be 
referred to this. When, therefore, the wise metaphysician, Locke, says that 
men have no innate ideas, that they have different ideas of justice and 
injustice, he assuredly does not mean to assert that God has not given to all 
men that instinctive self-love by which they are of necessity guided. 


ATOMS. 


Epicurus, equally great as a genius, and respectable in his morals; and after 
him Lucretius, who forced the Latin language to express philosophical 
ideas, and — to the great admiration of Rome — to express them in verse 
— Epicurus and Lucretius, I say, admitted atoms and the void. Gassendi 
supported this doctrine, and Newton demonstrated it. In vain did a remnant 
of Cartesianism still combat for the plenum; in vain did Leibnitz, who had 
at first adopted the rational system of Epicurus, Lucretius, Gassendi, and 
Newton, change his opinion respecting the void after he had embroiled 
himself with his master Newton. The plenum is now regarded as a chimera. 

In this Epicurus and Lucretius appear to have been true philosophers, 
and their intermediaries, who have been so much ridiculed, were no other 
than the unresisting space in which Newton has demonstrated that the 
planets move round their orbits in times proportioned to their areas. Thus it 
was not Epicurus’ intermediaries, but his opponents, that were ridiculous. 
But when Epicurus afterwards tells us that his atoms declined in the void by 
chance; that this declination formed men and animals by chance; that the 
eyes were placed in the upper part of the head and the feet at the end of the 
legs by chance; that ears were not given to hear, but that the declination of 
atoms having fortuitously composed ears, men fortuitously made use of 
them to hear with — this madness, called physics, has been very justly 
turned into ridicule. 

Sound philosophy, then, has long distinguished what is good in Epicurus 
and Lucretius, from their chimeras, founded on imagination and ignorance. 
The most submissive minds have adopted the doctrine of creation in time, 
and the most daring have admitted that of creation before all time. Some 
have received with faith a universe produced from nothing; others, unable 
to comprehend this doctrine in physics, have believed that all beings were 
emanations from the Great — the Supreme and Universal Being; but all 
have rejected the fortuitous concurrence of atoms; all have acknowledged 
that chance is a word without meaning. What we call chance can be no 
other than the unknown cause of a known effect. Whence comes it then, that 
philosophers are still accused of thinking that the stupendous and 
indescribable arrangement of the universe is a production of the fortuitous 


concurrence of atoms — an effect of chance? Neither Spinoza nor any one 
else has advanced this absurdity. 
Yet the son of the great Racine says, in his poem on Religion: 


O toi! qui follement fais ton Dieu du hasard, 
Viens me développer ce nid qu’avec tant d’art, 
Au méme ordre toujours architecte fidele, 

A l’aide de son bee maconne Il’hirondelle; 
Comment, pour élever ce hardi batiment, 
A-t-elle en le broyant arrondi son ciment? 


Oh ye, who raise Creation out of chance, 

As erst Lucretius from th’ atomic dance! 

Come view with me the swallow’s curious nest, 
Where beauty, art, and order, shine confessed. 
How could rude chance, forever dark and blind, 
Preside within the little builder’s mind? 

Could she, with accidents unnumbered crowned, 
Its mass concentrate, and its structure round! 


These lines are assuredly thrown away. No one makes chance his God; 
no one has said that while a swallow “tempers his clay, it takes the form of 
his abode by chance.” On the contrary, it is said that “he makes his nest by 
the laws of necessity,” which is the opposite of chance. 

The only question now agitated is, whether the author of nature has 
formed primordial parts unsusceptible of division, or if all is continually 
dividing and changing into other elements. The first system seems to 
account for everything, and the second, hitherto at least, for nothing. 

If the first elements of things were not indestructible one element might 
at last swallow up all the rest, and change them into its own substance. 
Hence, perhaps it was that Empedocles imagined that everything came from 
fire, and would be destroyed by fire. 

This question of atoms involves another, that of the divisibility of matter 
ad infinitum. The word atom signifies without parts — not to be divided. 
You divide it in thought, for if you were to divide it in reality it would no 
longer be an atom. 


You may divide a grain of gold into eighteen millions of visible parts; a 
grain of copper dissolved in spirit of sal ammoniac has exhibited upwards 
of twenty-two thousand parts; but when you have arrived at the last element 
the atom escapes the microscope, and you can divide no further except in 
imagination. 

The infinite divisibility of atoms is like some propositions in geometry. 
You may pass an infinity of curves between a circle and its tangent, 
supposing the circle and the tangent to be lines without breadth; but there 
are no such lines in nature. 

You likewise establish that asymptotes will approach one another 
without ever meeting; but it is under the supposition that they are lines 
having length without breadth — things which have only a speculative 
existence. 

So, also, we represent unity by a line, and divide this line and this unity 
into as many fractions as you please; but this infinity of fractions will never 
be any other than our unity and our line. 

It is not strictly demonstrated that atoms are indivisible, but it appears 
that they are not divided by the laws of nature. 


AVARICE. 


Avarities, amor habendi — desire of having, avidity, covetousness. 
Properly speaking, avarice is the desire of accumulating, whether in grain, 
movables, money, or curiosities. There were avaricious men long before 
coin was invented. 

We do not call a man avaricious who has four and twenty coach horses, 
yet will not lend one to his friend: or who, having two thousand bottles of 
Burgundy in his cellar, will not send you half a dozen, when he knows you 
to be in want of them. If he show you a hundred thousand crowns’ worth of 
diamonds you do not think of asking him to present you with one worth 
twenty livres; you consider him as a man of great magnificence, but not at 
all avaricious. 

He who in finance, in army contracts, and great undertakings gained two 
millions each year, and who, when possessed of forty-three millions, 
besides his houses at Paris and his movables, expended fifty thousand 
crowns per annum for his table, and sometimes lent money to noblemen at 
five per cent, interest, did not pass, in the minds of the people, for an 
avaricious man. He had, however, all his life burned with the thirst of gain; 
the demon of covetousness was perpetually tormenting him; he continued to 
accumulate to the last day of his life. This passion, which was constantly 
gratified, has never been called avarice. He did not expend a tenth part of 
his income, yet he had the reputation of a generous man, too fond of 
splendor. 

A father of a family who, with an income of twenty thousand livres, 
expends only five or six, and accumulates his savings to portion his 
children, has the reputation among his neighbors of being avaricious, mean, 
stingy, a niggard, a miser, a grip-farthing; and every abusive epithet that can 
be thought of is bestowed upon him. 

Nevertheless this good citizen is much more to be honored than the 
Croesus I have just mentioned; he expends three times as much in 
proportion. But the cause of the great difference between their reputations is 
this: 

Men hate the individual whom they call avaricious only because there is 
nothing to be gained by him. The physician, the apothecary, the wine- 
merchant, the draper, the grocer, the saddler, and a few girls gain a good 


deal by our Croesus, who is truly avaricious. But with our close and 
economical citizen there is nothing to be done. Therefore he is loaded with 
maledictions. 

As for those among the avaricious who deprive themselves of the 
necessaries of life, we leave them to Plautus and Molieére. 


AUGURY. 


Must not a man be very thoroughly possessed by the demon of etymology 
to say, with Pezron and others, that the Roman word augurium came from 
the Celtic words au and gur? According to these learned men au must, 
among the Basques and Bas-Bretons, have signified the liver, because asu, 
which, (say they) signified left, doubtless stood for the liver, which is on the 
right side; and gur meant man, or yellow, or red, in that Celtic tongue of 
which we have not one memorial. Truly this is powerful reasoning. 

Absurd curiosity (for we must call things by their right names) has been 
carried so far as to seek Hebrew and Chaldee derivations from certain 
Teutonic and Celtic words. This, Bochart never fails to do. It is astonishing 
with what confidence these men of genius have proved that expressions 
used on the banks of the Tiber were borrowed from the patois of the 
savages of Biscay. Nay, they even assert that this patois was one of the first 
idioms of the primitive language — the parent of all other languages 
throughout the world. They have only to proceed, and say that all the 
various notes of birds come from the cry of the two first parrots, from 
which every other species of birds has been produced. 

The religious folly of auguries was originally founded on very sound and 
natural observations. The birds of passage have always marked the progress 
of the seasons. We see them come in flocks in the spring, and return in the 
autumn. The cuckoo is heard only in fine weather, which his note seems to 
invite. The swallows, skimming along the ground, announce rain. Each 
climate has its bird, which is in effect its augury. 

Among the observing part of mankind there were, no doubt, knaves who 
persuaded fools that there was something divine in these animals, and that 
their flight presaged our destinies, which were written on the wings of a 
Sparrow just as clearly as in the stars. 

The commentators on the allegorical and interesting story of Joseph sold 
by his brethren, and made Pharaoh’s prime minister for having explained 
his dreams, infer that Joseph was skilled in the science of auguries, from the 
circumstance that Joseph’s steward is commanded to say to his brethren, “Is 
not this it (the silver cup) in which my lord drinketh? and whereby indeed 
he divineth?” Joseph, having caused his brethren to be brought back before 


him, says to them: “What deed is this that ye have done? Wot ye not that 
such a man as I can certainly divine?” 

Judah acknowledges, in the name of his brethren, that Joseph is a great 
diviner, and that God has inspired him: “God hath found out the iniquity of 
thy servants.” At that time they took Joseph for an Egyptian lord. It is 
evident from the text that they believe the God of the Egyptians and of the 
Jews had discovered to this minister the theft of his cup. 

Here, then, we have auguries or divination clearly established in the 
Book of Genesis; so clearly that it is afterwards forbidden in Leviticus: “Ye 
shall not eat anything with the blood; neither shall ye use enchantment nor 
observe times. Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt 
thou mar the corners of thy beard.” 

As for the superstition of seeing the future in a cup, it still exists, and is 
called seeing in a glass. The individual must never have known pollution; 
he must turn towards the east, and pronounce the words, Abraxa per 
dominum nostrum, after which he will see in a glass of water whatever he 
pleases. Children were usually chosen for this operation. They must retain 
their hair; a shaven head, or one wearing a wig, can see nothing in a glass. 
This pastime was much in vogue in France during the regency of the duke 
of Orleans, and still more so in the times preceding. 

As for auguries, they perished with the Roman Empire. Only the bishops 
have retained the augurial staff, called the crosier; which was the distinctive 
mark of the dignity of augur; so that the symbol of falsehood has become 
the symbol of truth. 

There were innumerable kinds of divinations, of which several have 
reached our latter ages. This curiosity to read the future is a malady which 
only philosophy can cure, for the weak minds that still practise these 
pretended arts of divination — even the fools who give themselves to the 
devils — all make religion subservient to these profanations, by which it is 
outraged. 

It is an observation worthy of the wise, that Cicero, who was one of the 
college of augurs, wrote a book for the sole purpose of turning auguries into 
ridicule; but they have likewise remarked that Cicero, at the end of his 
book, says that “superstition should be destroyed, but not religion. For,” he 
adds, “the beauty of the universe, and the order of the heavenly bodies force 
us to acknowledge an eternal and powerful nature. We must maintain the 
religion which is joined with the knowledge of this nature, by utterly 


extirpating superstition, for it is a monster which pursues and presses us on 
every side. The meeting with a pretended diviner, a presage, an immolated 
victim, a bird, a Chaldean, an aruspice, a flash of lightning, a clap of 
thunder, an event accidentally corresponding with what has been foretold to 
us, everything disturbs and makes us uneasy; sleep itself, which should 
make us forget all these pains and fears, serves but to redouble them by 
frightful images.” 

Cicero thought he was addressing only a few Romans, but he was 
speaking to all men and all ages. 

Most of the great men of Rome no more believed in auguries than 
Alexander VI., Julius II., and Leo X., believed in Our Lady of Loretto and 
the blood of St. Januarius. However, Suetonius relates that Octavius, 
surnamed Augustus, was so weak as to believe that a fish, which leaped 
from the sea upon the shore at Actium, foreboded that he should gain the 
battle. He adds that, having afterwards met an ass-driver, he asked him the 
name of his ass; and the man having answered that his ass was named 
Nicholas, which signifies conqueror of nations, he had no longer any doubts 
about the victory; and that he afterwards had brazen statues erected to the 
ass-driver, the ass, and the jumping fish. He further assures us that these 
statues were placed in the Capitol. 

It is very likely that this able tyrant laughed at the superstitions of the 
Romans, and that his ass, the driver, and the fish, were nothing more than a 
joke. But it is no less likely that, while he despised all the follies of the 
vulgar, he had a few of his own. The barbarous and dissimulating Louis XI. 
had a firm faith in the cross of St. Louis. Almost all princes, excepting such 
as have had time to read, and read to advantage, are in some degree infected 
with superstition. 


AUGUSTINE. 


Augustine, a native of Tagaste, is here to be considered, not as a bishop, a 
doctor, a father of the Church, but simply as a man. This is a question in 
physics, respecting the climate of Africa. 

When a youth, Augustine was a great libertine, and the spirit was no less 
quick in him than the flesh. He says that before he was twenty years old he 
had learned arithmetic, geometry and music without a master. 

Does not this prove that, in Africa, which we now call Barbary, both 
minds and bodies advance to maturity more rapidly than among us? 

These valuable advantages of St. Augustine would lead one to believe 
that Empedocles was not altogether in the wrong when he regarded fire as 
the principle of nature. It is assisted, but by subordinate agents. It is like a 
king governing the actions of all his subjects, and sometimes inflaming the 
imaginations of his people rather too much. It is not without reason that 
Syphax says to Juba, in the Cato of Addison, that the sun which rolls its 
fiery car over African heads places a deeper tinge upon the cheeks, and a 
fiercer flame within their hearts. That the dames of Zama are vastly superior 
to the pale beauties of the north: 


The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court 

Have faces flushed with more exalted charms; 
Were you with these, my prince, you’d soon forget 
The pale unripened beauties of the north. 


Where shall we find in Paris, Strasburg, Ratisbon, or Vienna young men 
who have learned arithmetic, the mathematics and music without assistance, 
and who have been fathers at fourteen? 

Doubtless it is no fable that Atlas, prince of Mauritania, called by the 
Greeks the son of heaven, was a celebrated astronomer, and constructed a 
celestial sphere such as the Chinese have had for so many ages. The 
ancients, who expressed everything in allegory, likened this prince to the 
mountain which bears his name, because it lifts its head above the clouds, 
which have been called the heavens by all mankind who have judged of 
things only from the testimony of their eyes. 


These Moors cultivated the sciences with success, and taught Spain and 
Italy for five centuries. Things are greatly altered. The country of Augustine 
is now but a den of pirates, while England, Italy, Germany, and France, 
which were involved in barbarism, are greater cultivators of the arts than 
ever the Arabians were. 

Our only object, then, in this article is to show how changeable a scene 
this world is. Augustine, from a debauchee, becomes an orator and a 
philosopher; he puts himself forward in the world; he teaches rhetoric; he 
turns Manichean, and from Manicheanism passes to Christianity. He 
causes himself to be baptized, together with one of his bastards, named 
Deodatus; he becomes a bishop, and a father of the Church. His system of 
grace has been reverenced for eleven hundred years as an article of faith. At 
the end of eleven hundred years some Jesuits find means to procure an 
anathema against Augustine’s system, word for word, under the names of 
Jansenius, St. Cyril, Arnaud, and Quesnel. We ask if this revolution is not, 
in its kind, as great as that of Africa, and if there be anything permanent 
upon earth? 


AUGUSTUS (OCTAVIUS). 


The Morals of Augustus. 


Manners can be known only from facts, which facts must be incontestable. 
It is beyond doubt that this man, so immoderately praised as the restorer of 
morals and of laws, was long one of the most infamous debauchees in the 
Roman commonwealth. His epigram on Fulvia, written after the horrors of 
the proscriptions, proves that he was no less a despiser of decency in his 
language than he was a barbarian in his conduct. This abominable epigram 
is one of the strongest testimonies to Augustus’ infamous immorality. 
Sextus Pompeius also reproached him with shameful weaknesses: 
“Effeminatum infectatus est.” Antony, before the triumvirate, declared that 
Cesar, great-uncle to Augustus, had adopted him as his son only because he 
had been subservient to his pleasures; “Adopt ionem avunculi stupro 
meritum. ” 

Lucius Cesar charged him with the same crime, and even asserted that 
he had been base enough to sell himself to Hirtius for a very considerable 
sum. He was so shameless as to take the wife of a consul from her husband 
in the midst of a supper; he took her to a neighboring closet, staid with her 
there for some time, and brought her back to table without himself, the 
woman, or her husband blushing at all at the proceeding. 

We have also a letter from Antony to Augustus, couched in these terms: 
“Ita valeas ut hanc epistolam cum leges, non inieris Testullam, aut 
Terentillam, aut Russillam, aut Salviam, aut omnes. Anne refert ubi et in 
quam arrigas?” We are afraid to translate this licentious letter. 

Nothing is better known than the scandalous feast of five of the 
companions of his pleasures with five of the principal women of Rome. 
They were dressed up as gods and goddesses, and imitated all the 
immodesties invented in fable— “Bum nova Divorum cenat adulteria.” 
And on the stage he was publicly designated by this famous line: 

Videsne ut cinaedus orbem digito temperet? 

Almost every Latin author that speaks of Ovid asserts that Augustus had 
the insolence to banish that Roman knight, who was a much better man than 
himself, merely because the other had surprised him in an incest with his 
own daughter Julia; and that he sent his daughter into exile only through 


jealousy. This is the more likely, as Caligula published aloud that his mother 
was born from the incest of Augustus with Julia. So says Suetonius, in his 
life of Caligula. 

We know that Augustus repudiated the mother of Julia the very day she 
was brought to bed of her, and on the same day took Livia from her 
husband when she was pregnant of Tiberius — another monster, who 
succeeded him. Such was the man to whom Horace said: “Res Italas armis 
tuteris, moribus ornes, Legibus emendes....” 

It is hard to repress our indignation at reading at the commencement of 
the Georgics that Augustus is one of the greatest of divinities; and that it is 
not known what place he will one day deign to occupy in heaven; whether 
he will reign in the air, or become the protector of cities, or vouchsafe to 
accept the empire of the seas: 


An Deus immensi venias maris, ac tua nauta 
Numina sola celant tibi servial ultima Thule. 


Ariosto speaks with much more sense as well as grace, when he says in 
his fine thirty-fifth canto: 


Non fu si santo ne benigno Augusto 
Come la tromba di Virgilio sonna; 
L’aver avuto in poesia buon gusto 
La proscriptione iniqua gli perdona. 


Augustus was not quite so mild and chaste 
As he’s by honest Virgil represented; 

But then, the tyrant had poetic taste; 

With this the poet fully was contented. 


The Cruelties of Augustus. 

If Augustus was long abandoned to the most shameful and frantic 
dissipation, his cruelty was no less uniform and deliberate. His proscriptions 
were published in the midst of feasting and revelry; he proscribed more than 
three hundred senators, two thousand knights, and one hundred obscure but 
wealthy heads of families, whose only crime was their being rich, Antony 
and Octavius had them killed, solely that they might get possession of their 


money; in which they differed not the least from highway robbers, who are 
condemned to the wheel. 

Octavius, immediately after the Persian war, gave his veterans all the 
lands belonging to the citizens of Mantua and Cremona, thus recompensing 
murder by depredation. 

It is but too certain that the world was ravaged, from the Euphrates to the 
extremities of Spain, by this man without shame, without faith, honor, or 
probity, knavish, ungrateful, avaricious, blood-thirsty, cool in the 
commission of crime, who, in any well-regulated republic, would have been 
condemned to the greatest of punishments for the first of his offences. 

Nevertheless, the government of Augustus is still admired, because 
under him Rome tasted peace, pleasure and abundance. Seneca says of him: 
“Clementiam non voco lassam crudelitatem”— “I do not call exhausted 
cruelty clemency.” 

It is thought that Augustus became milder when crime was no longer 
necessary to him; and that, being absolute master, he saw that he had no 
other interest than to appear just. But it appears to me that he still was 
pitiless rather than clement; for, after the battle of Actium, he had Antony’s 
son murdered at the feet of Czsar’s statue; and he was so barbarous as to 
have young Cesarion, the son of Cesar and Cleopatra, beheaded, though he 
had recognized him as king of Egypt. 

Suspecting one day that the pretor Quintus Gallius had come to an 
audience with a poinard under his robe, he had him put to the torture in his 
presence; and, in his indignation at hearing that senator call him a tyrant, he 
tore out his eyes with his own hands; at least, so says Suetonius. 

We know that Cesar, his adopted father, was great enough to pardon 
almost all his enemies; but I do not find that Augustus pardoned one of his. 
I have great doubts of his pretended clemency to Cinna. This affair is 
mentioned neither by Suetonius nor by Tacitus. Suetonius, who speaks of 
all the conspiracies against Augustus, would not have failed to mention the 
most memorable. The singularity of giving a consulship to Cinna in return 
for the blackest perfidy would not have escaped every contemporary 
historian. Dion Cassius speaks of it only after Seneca; and this passage in 
Seneca has the appearance rather of declamation than of historical truth. 
Besides, Seneca lays the scene in Gaul, and Dion at Rome; this 
contradiction deprives the occurrence of all remaining verisimilitude. Not 
one of our Roman histories, compiled in haste and without selection, has 


discussed this interesting fact. Lawrence Echard’s History has appeared to 
enlightened men to be as faulty as it is mutilated; writers have rarely been 
guided by the spirit of examination. 

Cinna might be suspected, or convicted, by Augustus of some infidelity; 
and, when the affair had been cleared up, he might honor him with the vain 
title of consul; but it is not at all probable that Cinna sought by a conspiracy 
to seize the supreme authority — he, who had never commanded an army, 
was supported by no party, and was a man of no consideration in the 
empire. It is not very likely that a mere subordinate courtier would think of 
succeeding a sovereign who had been twenty years firmly established on his 
throne, and had heirs; nor is it more likely that Augustus would make him 
consul immediately after the conspiracy. 

If Cinna’s adventure be true, Augustus pardoned him only because he 
could not do otherwise, being overcome by the reasoning or the 
importunities of Livia, who had acquired great influence over him, and 
persuaded him, says Seneca, that pardon would do him more service than 
chastisement. It was then only through policy that he, for once, was 
merciful; it certainly was not through generosity. 

Shall we give a robber credit for clemency, because, being enriched and 
secure, enjoying in peace the fruits of his rapine, he is not every day 
assassinating the sons and grandsons of the proscribed, while they are 
kneeling to and worshipping him? After being a barbarian he was a prudent 
politician. It is worthy of remark that posterity never gave him the title of 
virtuous, which was bestowed on Titus, on Trajan, and the Antonines. It 
even became customary in the compliments paid to emperors on their 
accession, to wish that they might be more fortunate than Augustus, and 
more virtuous than Trajan. It is now, therefore, allowable to consider 
Augustus as a clever and fortunate monster. 

Louis Racine, son of the great Racine, and heir to a part of his talents, 
seems to forget himself when he says, in his “Reflections on Poetry,” that 
“Horace and Virgil spoiled Augustus; they exhausted their art in poisoning 
the mind of Augustus by their praises.” These expressions would lead one 
to believe that the eulogies so meanly lavished by these two great poets, 
corrupted this emperor’s fine disposition. But Louis Racine very well knew 
that Augustus was an exceedingly bad man, regarding crime and virtue with 
indifference, availing himself alike of the horrors of the one and the 
appearances of the other, attentive solely to his own interest, employing 


bloodshed and peace, arms and laws, religion and pleasure, only to make 
himself master of the earth, and sacrificing everything to himself. Louis 
Racine only shows us that Virgil and Horace had servile souls. 

He is, unfortunately, too much in the right when he reproaches Corneille 
with having dedicated “Cinna” to the financier Montoron, and said to that 
receiver. “What you most especially have in common with Augustus is the 
generosity with which,” etc., for, though Augustus was the most wicked of 
Roman citizens, it must be confessed that the first of the emperors, the 
master, the pacificator, the legislator of the then known world, should not be 
placed absolutely on a level with a clerk to a comptroller-general in Gaul. 

The same Louis Racine, in justly condemning the mean adulation of 
Corneille, and the baseness of the aged Horace and Virgil, marvellously lays 
hold of this passage in Massillon’s “Petit Caréme!” “Tt is no less culpable 
to fail in truth towards monarchs than to be wanting in fidelity; the same 
penalty should be imposed on adulation as on revolt.” 

I ask your pardon, Father Massillon; but this stroke of yours is very 
oratorical, very preacher-like, very exaggerated. The League and the Fronde 
have, if I am not deceived, done more harm than Quinault’s prologues. 
There is no way of condemning Quinault as a rebel. “Est modus in rebus.” 
Father Massillon, which is wanting in all manufacturers of sermons. 


AVIGNON. 


Avignon and its country are monuments of what the abuse of religion, 
ambition, knavery, and fanaticism united can effect. This little country, after 
a thousand vicissitudes, had, in the twelfth century, passed into the hands of 
the counts of Toulouse, descended from Charlemagne by the female side. 

Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, whose forefathers had been the 
principal heroes in the crusades, was stripped of his states by a crusade 
which the pope stirred up against him. The cause of the crusade was the 
desire of having his spoils; the pretext was that in several of his towns the 
citizens thought nearly as has been thought for upwards of two hundred 
years in England, Sweden, Denmark, three-fourths of Switzerland, Holland, 
and half of Germany. 

This was hardly a sufficient reason for giving, in the name of God, the 
states of the count of Toulouse to the first occupant, and for devoting to 
Slaughter and fire his subjects, crucifix in hand, and white cross on 
shoulder. All that is related of the most savage people falls far short of the 
barbarities committed in this war, called holy. The ridiculous atrocity of 
some religious ceremonies always, accompanied these horrid excesses. It is 
known that Raymond VI. was dragged to a church of St. Giles’s, before a 
legate, naked to the waist, without hose or sandals, with a rope about his 
neck, which was held by a deacon, while another deacon flogged him, and a 
third sung miserere with some monks — and all the while the legate was at 
dinner. Such was the origin of the right of the popes over Avignon. 

Count Raymond, who had submitted to the flagellation in order to 
preserve his states, underwent this ignominy to no purpose whatever. He 
had to defend by arms what he had thought to preserve by suffering a few 
stripes; he saw his towns laid in ashes, and died in 1213 amid the 
vicissitudes of the most sanguinary war. 

His son, Raymond VII., was not, like his father, suspected of heresy; but 
he was the son of a heretic, and was to be stripped of all his possessions, by 
virtue of the Decretals; such was the law. The crusade, therefore, was 
continued against him; he was excommunicated in the churches, on 
Sundays and holidays, to the sound of bells and with tapers extinguished. 

A legate who was in France during the minority of St. Louis raised 
tenths there to maintain this war in Languedoc and Provence. Raymond 


defended himself with courage; but the heads of the hydra of fanaticism 
were incessantly reappearing to devour him. 

The pope at last made peace because all his money had been expended in 
war. Raymond VII. came and signed the treaty before the portal of the 
cathedral of Paris. He was forced to pay ten thousand marks of silver to the 
legate, two thousand to the abbey of Citeaux, five hundred to the abbey of 
Clairvaux, a thousand to that of Grand-Selve, and three hundred to that of 
Belleperche — all for the salvation of his soul, as is specified in the treaty. 
So it was that the Church always negotiated. 

It is very remarkable that in this document the count of Toulouse 
constantly puts the legate before the king: “I swear and promise to the 
legate and to the king faithfully to observe all these things, and to cause 
them to be observed by my vassals and subjects,” etc. 

This was not all. He ceded to Pope Gregory IX. the country of Venaissin 
beyond the Rhone, and the sovereignty of seventy-three castles on this side 
the same river. The pope adjudged this fine to himself by a particular act, 
desirous that, in a public instrument, the acknowledgment of having 
exterminated so many Christians for the purpose of seizing upon his 
neighbor’s goods, should not appear in so glaring a light. Besides, he 
demanded what Raymond could not grant, without the consent of the 
Emperor Frederick II. The count’s lands, on the left bank of the Rhdéne, 
were an imperial fief, and Frederick II. never sanctioned this exaction. 

Alphonso, brother of St. Louis, having married this unfortunate prince’s 
daughter, by whom he had no children, all the states of Raymond VII. in 
Languedoc, devolved to the crown of France, as had been stipulated in the 
marriage contract. 

The country of Venaissin, which is in Provence, had _ been 
magnanimously given up by the Emperor Frederick II. to the count of 
Toulouse. His daughter Joan, before her death, had disposed of them by will 
in favor of Charles of Anjou, count of Provence, and king of Naples. 

Philip the Bold, son of St. Louis, being pressed by Pope Gregory IX., 
gave the country of Venaissin to the Roman church in 1274. It must be 
confessed that Philip the Bold gave what in no way belonged to him; that 
this cession was absolutely null and void, and that no act ever was more 
contrary to all law. 

It is the same with the town of Avignon. Joan of France, queen of 
Naples, descended from the brother of St. Louis, having been, with but too 


great an appearance of justice, accused of causing her husband to be 
strangled, desired the protection of Pope Clement VI., whose see was then 
the town of Avignon, in Joan’s domains. She was countess of Provence. In 
1347 the Provencals made her swear, on the gospel, that she would sell 
none of her sovereignties. She had scarcely taken this oath before she went 
and sold Avignon to the pope. The authentic act was not signed until June 
14, 1348; the sum stipulated for was eighty thousand florins of gold. The 
pope declared her innocent of her husband’s murder, but never paid her. 
Joan’s receipt has never been produced. She protested juridically four 
several times against this deceitful purchase. 

So that Avignon and its country were never considered to have been 
dismembered from Provence, otherwise than by a rapine, which was the 
more manifest, as it had been sought to cover it with the cloak of religion. 

When Louis XI. acquired Provence he acquired it with all the rights 
appertaining thereto; and, as appears by a letter from John of Foix to that 
monarch, had in 1464 resolved to enforce them. But the intrigues of the 
court of Rome were always so powerful that the kings of France 
condescended to allow it the enjoyment of this small province. They never 
acknowledged in the popes a lawful possession, but only a simple 
enjoyment. 

In the treaty of Pisa, made by Louis XIV. with Alexander VII., in 1664, it 
is said that, “every obstacle shall be removed, in order that the pope may 
enjoy Avignon as before.” The pope, then, had this province only as 
cardinals have pensions from the king, which pensions are discretional. 
Avignon and its country were a constant source of embarrassment to the 
French government; they afforded a refuge to all the bankrupts and 
smugglers, though very little profit thence accrued to the pope. 

Louis XIV. twice resumed his rights; but it was rather to chastise the 
pope than to reunite Avignon and its country with his crown. At length 
Louis XV. did justice to his dignity and to his subjects. The gross and 
indecent conduct of Pope Rezzonico (Clement XIII.) forced him in 1768 to 
revive the rights of his crown. This pope had acted as if he belonged to the 
fourteenth century. He was, however, with the applause of all Europe, 
convinced that he lived in the eighteenth. 

When the officer bearing the king’s orders entered Avignon, he went 
straight to the legate’s apartment, without being announced, and said to him, 
“Sir, the king takes possession of his town.” There is some difference 


between this proceeding and a count of Toulouse being flogged by a 
deacon, while a legate is at dinner. Things, we see, change with times. 


AUSTERITIES. 


MORTIFICATIONS. FLAGELLATIONS. 


Suppose that some chosen individuals, lovers of study, united together after 
a thousand catastrophes had happened to the world, and employed 
themselves in worshipping God and regulating the time of the year, as is 
said of the ancient Brahmins and Magi; all this is perfectly good and honest. 
They might, by their frugal life, set an example to the rest of the world; they 
might abstain, during the celebration of their feasts, from all intoxicating 
liquors, and all commerce with their wives; they might be clothed modestly 
and decently; if they were wise, other men consulted them; if they were 
just, they were loved and reverenced. But did not superstition, brawling, 
and vanity soon take the place of the virtues? 

Was not the first madman that flogged himself publicly to appease the 
gods the original of the priests of the Syrian goddess, who flogged 
themselves in her honor; of the priests of Isis, who did the same on certain 
days; of the priests of Dodona, named Salii, who inflicted wounds on 
themselves; of the priests of Bellona, who struck themselves with sabres; of 
the priests of Diana, who drew blood from their backs with rods; of the 
priests of Cybele, who made themselves eunuchs; of the fakirs of India, 
who loaded themselves with chains? Has the hope of obtaining abundant 
alms nothing at all to do with the practice of these austerities? 

Is there not some similarity between the beggars, who make their legs 
swell by a certain application and cover their bodies with sores, in order to 
force a few pence from the passengers, and the impostors of antiquity, who 
seated themselves upon nails, and sold the holy nails to the devout of their 
country? 

And had vanity never any share in promoting these public mortifications, 
which attracted the eyes of the multitude? “I scourge myself, but it is to 
expiate your faults; I go naked, but it is to reproach you with the richness of 
your garments; I feed on herbs and snails, but it is to correct in you the vice 
of gluttony; I wear an iron ring to make you blush at your lewdness. 
Reverence me as one cherished by the gods, and who will bring down their 
favors upon you. When you shall be accustomed to reverence me, you will 
not find it hard to obey me; I will be your master, in the name of the gods; 


and then, if any one of you disobey my will in the smallest particular, I will 
have you impaled to appease the wrath of heaven.” 

If the first fakirs did not pronounce these words, it is very probable that 
they had them engraved at the bottom of their hearts. 

Human sacrifices, perhaps, had their origin in these frantic austerities. 
Men who drew their blood in public with rods, and mangled their arms and 
thighs to gain consideration, would easily make imbecile savages believe 
that they must sacrifice to the gods whatever was dearest to them; that to 
have a fair wind, they must immolate a daughter; to avert pestilence, 
precipitate a son from a rock; to have infallibly a good harvest, throw a 
daughter into the Nile. 

These Asiatic superstitions gave rise to the flagellations which we have 
imitated from the Jews. Their devotees still flog themselves, and flog one 
another, as the priests of Egypt and Syria did of old. Among us the abbots 
flogged their monks, and the confessors their penitents — of both sexes. St. 
Augustine wrote to Marcellinus, the tribune, that “the Donatists must be 
whipped as schoolmasters whip their scholars.” 

It is said that it was not until the tenth century that monks and nuns 
began to scourge themselves on certain days of the year. The custom of 
scourging sinners as a penance was so well established that St. Louis’s 
confessor often gave him the whip. Henry II. was flogged by the monks of 
Canterbury (in 1207). Raymond, count of Toulouse, with a rope round his 
neck, was flogged by a deacon, at the door of St. Giles’s church, as has 
before been said. 

The chaplains to Louis VIII., king of France, were condemned by the 
pope’s legate to go at the four great feasts to the door of the cathedral of 
Paris, and present rods to the canons, that they might flog them in expiation 
for the crime of the king, their master, who had accepted the crown of 
England, which the pope had taken from him by virtue of the plenitude of 
his power. Indeed, the pope showed great indulgence in not having the king 
himself whipped, but contenting himself with commanding him, on pain of 
damnation, to pay to the apostolic chamber the amount of two years’ 
revenue. 

From this custom is derived that which still exists, of arming all the 
grand-penitentiaries in St. Peter’s at Rome with long wands instead of rods, 
with which they give gentle taps to the penitents, lying all their length on 
the floor. In this manner it was that Henry IV., of France, had his posteriors 


flogged by Cardinal Ossat and Duperron. So true is it that we have scarcely 
yet emerged from barbarism. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century fraternities of penitents 
were formed at Perosia and Bologna. Young men almost naked, with a rod 
in one hand and a small crucifix in the other, flogged themselves in the 
streets; while the women peeped through the window-blinds and whipped 
themselves in their chambers. 

These flagellators inundated Europe; there are many of them still to be 
found in Italy, in Spain, and even in France, at Perpignan. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century it was very common for confessors to whip the 
posteriors of their penitents. A history of the Low Countries, composed by 
Meteren, relates that a cordelier named Adriacem, a great preacher at 
Bruges, used to whip his female penitents quite naked. 

The Jesuit Edmund Auger, confessor to Henry III., persuaded that 
unfortunate prince to put himself at the head of the flagellators. 

Flogging the posteriors is practised in various convents of monks and 
nuns; from which custom there have sometimes resulted strange 
immodesties, over which we must throw a veil, in order to spare the blushes 
of such as wear the sacred veil, and whose sex and profession are worthy of 
our highest regard. 


AUTHORS. 


Author is a generic term, which, like the names of all other professions, 
may signify author of the good, or of the bad; of the respectable, or of the 
ridiculous; of the useful, or the agreeable; or lastly, the producer of 
disgusting trash. 

This name is also common to different things. We say equally the author 
of nature and the author of the songs of the Pont Neuf, or of the literary age. 
The author of a good work should beware of three things — title, 
dedication, and preface. Others should take care of the fourth, which is 
writing at all. 

As to the title, if the author has the wish to put his name to it, which is 
often very dangerous, it should at least be under a modest form; it is not 
pleasant to see a pious work, full of lessons of humanity, by Sir or My Lord. 
The reader; who is always malicious, and who often is wearied, usually 
turns into ridicule a book that is announced with so much ostentation. The 
author of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ” did not put his name to it. 

But the apostles, you will say, put their names to their works; that is not 
true, they were too modest. The apostle Matthew never entitled his book the 
Gospel of St. Matthew; it is a homage that has been paid to him since. St. 
Luke himself, who collected all that he had heard said, and who dedicated 
his book to Theophilus, did not call it the Gospel of St. Luke. St. John alone 
mentions himself in the Apocalypse; and it is supposed that this book was 
written by Cerinthus, who took the name of John to give authority to his 
production. 

However it may have been in past ages, it appears to me very bold in 
authors now to put names and titles at the head of their works. The bishops 
never fail to do so, and the thick quartos which they give us under the title 
of mandaments are decorated with armorial bearings and the insignia of 
their station; a word, no doubt, is said about Christian humility, but this 
word is often followed by atrocious calumnies against those who are of 
another communion or party. We only speak here, however, of poor profane 
authors. The duke de la Rochefoucauld did not announce his thoughts as the 
production of Monseigneur le dud de la Rochefoucauld, pair de France. 
Some persons who only make compilations in which there may be fine 
things, will find it injudicious to announce them as the work of A.B., 





professor of the university of , doctor of divinity, member of this or of 
that academy, and so on. So many dignities do not render the book better. It 
will still be wished that it was shorter, more philosophical, less filled with 
old stories. With respect to titles and quality, nobody cares about them. 

Dedications are often only offerings from interested baseness to 
disdainful vanity. Who would believe that Rohaut, soi-disant physician, in 
his dedication to the duke of Guise, told him that his ancestors had 
maintained, at the expense of their blood, political truth, the fundamental 
laws of the state, and the rights of sovereigns? Le Balafré and the duke of 
Mayenne would be a little surprised if this epistle were read to them in the 
other world. And what would Henry IV. say? Most of the dedications in 
England are made for money, just as the capuchins present us with salad on 
condition of our giving them drink. 

Men of letters in France are ignorant of this shameful abasement, and 
have never exhibited so much meanness, except some unfortunates, who 
call themselves men of letters in the same sense that sign-daubers boast of 
being of the profession of Raphael, and that the coachman of Vertamont 
was a poet. 

Prefaces are another rock. “The I is hateful,” says Pascal. Speak of 
yourself as little as you can, for you ought to be aware that the self-love of 
the reader is as great as your own. He will never pardon you for wishing to 
oblige him to esteem you. It is for your book to speak to him, should it 
happen to be read among the crowd. 

“The illustrious suffrages with which my piece has been honored will 
make me dispense with answering my adversaries — the applauses of the 
public.” Erase all that, sir; believe me you have had no illustrious suffrages; 
your piece is eternally forgotten. 

“Some censors have pretended that there are too many events in the third 
act; and that in the fourth the princess is too late in discovering the tender 
sentiments of her heart for her lover. To that I answer—” Answer nothing, 
my friend, for nobody has spoken-, or will speak of thy princess. Thy piece 
has fallen because it is tiresome, and written in flat and barbarous verse; thy 
preface is a prayer for the dead, but it will not revive them. 

Others attest that all Europe has not understood their treatises on 
compatibility — on the Supralapsarians — on the difference which should 
be made between the Macedonian and Valentinian heresies, etc. Truly, I 
believe that nobody understands them, since nobody reads them. 


We are inundated with this trash and with continual repetition; with 
insipid romances which copy their predecessors; with new systems founded 
on ancient reveries; and little histories taken from larger ones. 

Do you wish to be an author? Do you wish to make a book? Recollect 
that it must be new and useful, or at least agreeable. Why from your 
provincial retreat would you assassinate me with another quarto, to teach 
me that a king ought to be just, and that Trajan was more virtuous than 
Caligula? You insist upon printing the sermons which have lulled your little 
obscure town to repose, and will put all our histories under contributions to 
extract from them the life of a prince of whom you can say nothing new. 

If you have written a history of your own time, doubt not but you will 
find some learned chronologist, or newspaper commentator, who will 
relieve you as to a date, a Christian name, or a squadron which you have 
wrongly placed at the distance of three hundred paces from the place where 
if really stood. Be grateful, and correct these important errors forthwith. 

If an ignoramus, or an empty fool, pretend to criticise this thing or the 
other, you may properly confute him; but name him rarely, for fear of 
soiling your writings. If you are attacked on your style, never answer; your 
work alone should reply. 

If you are said to be sick, content yourself that you are well, without 
wishing to prove to the people that you are in perfect health; and, above all, 
remember that the world cares very little whether you are well or ill. 

A hundred authors compile to get their bread, and twenty fools extract, 
criticise, apologize, and satirize these compilations to get bread also, 
because they have no profession. All these people repair on Fridays to the 
lieutenant of the police at Paris to demand permission to sell their drugs. 
They have audience immediately after the courtesans, who do not regard 
them, because they know that they are poor customers. 

They return with a tacit permission to sell and distribute throughout the 
kingdom their stories; their collection of bon-mots; the life of the 
unfortunate Régis; the translation of a German poem; new discoveries on 
eels; a new copy of verses; a treatise on the origin of bells, or on the loves 
of the toads. A bookseller buys their productions for ten crowns; they give 
five of them to the journalist, on condition that he will speak well of them in 
his newspaper. The critic takes their money, and says all the ill he can of 
their books. The aggrieved parties go to complain to the Jew, who protects 


the wife of the journalist, and the scene closes by the critic being carried to 
Fort Evéque; and these are they who call themselves authors! 

These poor people are divided into two or three bands, and go begging 
like mendicant friars; but not having taken vows their society lasts only for 
a few days, for they betray one another like priests who run after the same 
benefice, though they have no benefice to hope for. But they still call 
themselves authors! 

The misfortune of these men is that their fathers did not make them learn 
a trade, which is a great defect in modern policy. Every man of the people 
who can bring up his son in a useful art, and does not, merits punishment. 
The son of a mason becomes a Jesuit at seventeen; he is chased from 
society at four and twenty, because the levity of his manners is too glaring. 
Behold him without bread! He turns journalist, he cultivates the lowest kind 
of literature, and becomes the contempt and horror of even the mob. And 
such as these, again, call themselves authors! 

The only authors are they who have succeeded in a genuine art, be it epic 
poetry, tragedy, comedy, history, or philosophy, and who teach or delight 
mankind. The others, of whom we have spoken, are, among men of letters, 
like bats among the birds. We cite, comment, criticise, neglect, forget, and, 
above all, despise an author who is an author only. 

Apropos of citing an author, I must amuse myself with relating a singular 
mistake of the reverend Father Viret, cordelier and professor of theology. 
He read in the “Philosophy of History” of the good abbé Bazin that no 
author ever cited a passage of Moses before Longinus, who lived and died 
in the time of the Emperor Aurelian. Forthwith the zeal of St. Francis was 
kindled in him. Viret cries out that it is not true; that several writers have 
said that there had been a Moses, that even Josephus had spoken at length 
upon him, and that the Abbé Bazin is a wretch who would destroy the seven 
sacraments. But, dear Father Viret, you ought to inform yourself of the 
meaning of the word, to cite. There is a great deal of difference between 
mentioning an author and citing him. To speak, to make mention of an 
author, is to say that he has lived — that he has written in such a time; to 
cite is to give one of his passages — as Moses says in his Exodus — as 
Moses has written in his Genesis. Now the Abbé Brazin affirms that no 
foreign writers — that none even of the Jewish prophets have ever quoted a 
single passage of Moses, though he was a divine author. Truly, Father Viret, 


you are very malicious, but we shall know at least, by this little paragraph, 
that you have been an author. 

The most voluminous authors that we have had in France are the 
comptrollers-general of the finances. Ten great volumes might be made of 
their declarations, since the reign of Louis XIV. Parliaments have been 
sometimes the critics of these works, and have found erroneous 
propositions and contradictions in them. But where are the good authors 
who have not been censured? 


AUTHORITY. 


Miserable human beings, whether in green robes or in turbans, whether in 
black gowns or in surplices, or in mantles and bands, never seek to employ 
authority where nothing is concerned but reason, or consent to be reviled in 
all ages as the most impertinent of men, as well as to endure public hatred 
as the most unjust. 

You have been told a hundred times of the insolent absurdity with which 
you condemned Galileo, and I speak to you of it for the hundred and first. I 
would have it inscribed over the door of your holy office. 

Seven cardinals, assisted by certain minorite friars, threw into prison the 
master of thinking in Italy, at the age of seventy; and made him live upon 
bread and water because he instructed mankind in that of which they were 
ignorant. 

Having passed a decree in favor of the categories of Aristotle, the above 
junta learnedly and equitably doomed to the penalty of the galleys whoever 
should dare to be of another opinion from the Stagyrite, of whom two 
councils had burned the books. 

Further, a Faculty, which possessed very small faculties, made a decree 
against innate ideas, and afterwards another for them, without the said 
Faculty being informed, except by its beadles, of what an idea was. 

In neighboring schools legal proceedings were commenced against the 
circulation of the blood. A process was issued against inoculation, and the 
parties cited by summons. 

One and twenty volumes of thoughts in folio have been seized, in which 
it was wickedly and falsely said that triangles have always three angles; that 
a father was older than his son; that Rhea Silvia lost her virginity before her 
accouchement; and that farina differs from oak leaves. 

In another year the following question was decided: “Utrum chimera 
bombinans in vacuo possit comedere secundas intentiones?” and decided in 
the affirmative. These judges, of course, considered themselves much 
superior to Archimedes, Euclid, Cicero, or Pliny, and strutted about the 
Universities accordingly. 


AXIS. 


How is it that the axis of the earth is not perpendicular to the equator? Why 
is it raised toward the north and inclined towards the south pole, in a 
position which does not appear natural, and which seems the consequence 
of some derangement, or the result of a period of a prodigious number of 
years? 

Is it true that the ecliptic continually inclines by an insensible movement 
towards the equator and that the angle formed by these two lines has a little 
diminished in two thousand years? 

Is it true that the ecliptic has been formerly perpendicular to the equator, 
that the Egyptians have said so, and that Herodotus has related it? This 
motion of the ecliptic would form a period of about two millions of years. It 
is not that which astounds us, for the axis of the earth has an imperceptible 
movement in about twenty-six thousand years which occasions the 
precession of the equinoxes. It is as easy for nature to produce a rotation of 
twenty thousand as of two hundred and sixty ages. 

We are deceived when we are told that the Egyptians had, according to 
Herodotus, a tradition that the ecliptic had been formerly perpendicular to 
the equator. The tradition of which Herodotus speaks has no relation to the 
coincidence of the equinoctial and ecliptic lines; that is quite another affair. 

The pretended scholars of Egypt said that the sun in the space of eleven 
thousand years had set twice in the east and risen twice in the west. When 
the equator and the ecliptic coincided, and when the days were everywhere 
equal to the nights the sun did not on that account change its setting and 
rising, but the earth turned on its axis from west to east, as at this day. This 
idea of making the sun set in the east is a chimera only worthy of the brains 
of the priests of Egypt and shows the profound ignorance of those jugglers 
who have had so much reputation. The tale should be classed with those of 
the satyrs who sang and danced in the train of Osiris; with the little boys 
whom they would not feed till after they had run eight leagues, to teach 
them to conquer the world; with the two children who cried bec in asking 
for bread and who by that means discovered that the Phrygian was the 
original language; with King Psammeticus, who gave his daughter to a thief 
who had dexterously stolen his money, etc. 


Ancient history, ancient astronomy, ancient physics, ancient medicine 
(up to Hippocrates), ancient geography, ancient metaphysics, all are nothing 
but ancient absurdities which ought to make us feel the happiness of being 
born in later times. 

There is, no doubt, more truth in two pages of the French Encyclopedia 
in relation to physics than in all the library of Alexandria, the loss of which 
is so much regretted. 


BABEL. 
SECTION I. 


Babel signifies among the Orientals, God the Father, the power of God, the 
gate of God, according to the way in which the word is pronounced. It 
appears, therefore, that Babylon was the city of God, the holy city. Every 
capital of a state was a city of God, the sacred city. The Greeks called them 
all Hieropolis, and there were more than thirty of this name. The tower of 
Babel, then, signifies the tower of God the Father. 

Josephus says truly that Babel signifies confusion; Calmet says, with 
others, that Bilba, in Chaldean, signifies confounded, but all the Orientals 
have been of a contrary opinion. The word confusion would be a strange 
etymon for the capital of a vast empire. I very much like the opinion of 
Rabelais, who pretends that Paris was formerly called Lutetia on account of 
the ladies’ white legs. 

Be that as it may, commentators have tormented themselves to know to 
what height men had raised this famous tower of Babel. St. Jerome gives it 
twenty thousand feet. The ancient Jewish book entitled “Jacult” gave it 
eighty-one thousand. Paul Lucas has seen the remains of it and it is a fine 
thing to be as keen-sighted as Paul Lucas, but these dimensions are not the 
only difficulties which have exercised the learned. 

People have wished to know how the children of Noah, after having 
divided among themselves the islands of the nations and established 
themselves in various lands, with each one his particular language, families, 
and people, should all find themselves in the plain of Shinaar, to build there 
a tower saying, “Let us make us a name lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.” 


The Book of Genesis speaks of the states which the sons of Noah 
founded. It has related how the people of Europe, Africa, and Asia, all came 
to Shinaar speaking one language only, and purposing the same thing. 

The Vulgate places the Deluge in the year of the world 1656, and the 
construction of the tower of Babel 1771, that is to say, one hundred and 
fifteen years after the destruction of mankind, and even during the life of 
Noah. 

Men then must have multiplied with prodigious celerity; all the arts 
revived in a very little time. When we reflect on the great number of trades 
which must have been employed to raise a tower so high we are amazed at 
so stupendous a work. 

The patriarch Abraham was born, according to the Bible, about four 
hundred years after the deluge, and already we see a line of powerful kings 
in Egypt and in Asia. Bochart and other sages have pleasantly filled their 
great books with Phoenician and Chaldeean words and systems which they 
do not understand. They have learnedly taken Thrace for Cappadocia, 
Greece for Crete, and the island of Cyprus for Tyre; they sport in an ocean 
of ignorance which has neither bottom nor shore. It would have been 
shorter for them to have avowed that God, after several ages, has given us 
sacred books to render us better men and not to make us geographers, 
chronologists, or etymologists. 

Babel is Babylon. It was founded, according to the Persian historians, by 
a prince named Tamurath. The only knowledge we have of its antiquities 
consists in the astronomical observations of nineteen hundred and three 
years, sent by Callisthenes by order of Alexander, to his preceptor Aristotle. 
To this certainty is joined the extreme probability that a nation which had 
made a series of celestial observations for nearly two thousand years had 
congregated and formed a considerable power several ages before the first 
of these observations. 

It is a pity that none of the calculations of the ancient profane authors 
agree with our sacred ones, and that none of the names of the princes who 
reigned after the different epochs assigned to the Deluge have been known 
by either Egyptians, Syrians, Babylonians, or Greeks. 

It is no less a pity that there remains not on the earth among the profane 
authors one vestige of the famous tower of Babel; nothing of this story of 
the confusion of tongues is found in any book. This memorable adventure 


was as unknown to the whole universe as the names of Noah, Methuselah, 
Cain, and Adam and Eve. 

This difficulty tantalizes our curiosity. Herodotus, who travelled so 
much, speaks neither of Noah, or Shem, Reu, Salah, or Nimrod. The name 
of Nimrod is unknown to all profane antiquity; there are only a few Arabs 
and some modern Persians who have made mention of Nimrod in falsifying 
the books of the Jews. 

Nothing remains to conduct us through these ancient ruins, unknown to 
all the nations of the universe during so many ages, but faith in the Bible, 
and happily that is an infallible guide. 

Herodotus, who has mingled many fables with some truths, pretends that 
in his time, which was that of greatest power of the Persian sovereigns of 
Babylon, all the women of the immense city were obliged to go once in 
their lives to the temple of Mylitta, a goddess who was thought to be the 
same as Aphrodite, or Venus, in order to prostitute themselves to strangers, 
and that the law commanded them to receive money as a Sacred tribute, 
which was paid over to the priesthood of the goddess. 

But even this Arabian tale is more likely than that which the same author 
tells of Cyrus dividing the Indus into three hundred and sixty canals, which 
all discharged themselves into the Caspian Sea! What should we say of 
Mézeray if he had told us that Charlemagne divided the Rhine into three 
hundred and sixty canals, which fell into the Mediterranean, and that all the 
ladies of his court were obliged once in their lives to present themselves at 
the church of St. Genevieve to prostitute themselves to all comers for 
money? 

It must be remarked that such a fable is still more absurd in relation to 
the time of Xerxes, in which Herodotus lived, than it would be in that of 
Charlemagne. The Orientals were a thousand times more jealous than the 
Franks and Gauls. The wives of all the great lords were carefully guarded 
by eunuchs. This custom existed from time immemorial. It is seen even in 
the Jewish history that when that little nation wished like the others to have 
a king, Samuel, to dissuade them from it and to retain his authority, said 
“that a king would tyrannize over them and that he would take the tenths of 
their vines and corn to give to his eunuchs.” The kings accomplished this 
prediction, for it is written in the First Book of Kings that King Ahab had 
eunuchs, and in the Second that Joram, Jehu, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah had 
them also. 


The eunuchs of Pharaoh are spoken of a long time previously in the 
Book of Genesis, and it is said that Potiphar, to whom Joseph was sold, was 
one of the king’s eunuchs. It is clear, therefore, that there were great 
numbers of eunuchs at Babylon to guard the women. It was not then a duty 
for them to prostitute themselves to the first comer, nor was Babylon, the 
city of God, a vast brothel as it has been pretended. 

These tales of Herodotus, as well as all others in the same taste, are now 
so decried by all people of sense — reason has made so great progress that 
even old women and children will no longer believe such extravagances— 
“Non est vetula que credat nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum ere 
lavantur.” 

There is in our days only one man who, not partaking of the spirit of the 
age in which he lives, would justify the fable of Herodotus. The infamy 
appears to him a very simple affair. He would prove that the Babylonian 
princesses prostituted themselves through piety, to the first passengers, 
because it is said in the holy writings that the Ammonites made their 
children pass through the fire in presenting them to Moloch. But what 
relation has this custom of some barbarous hordes — this superstition of 
passing their children through the flames, or even of burning them on piles, 
in honor of I know not whom — of Moloch; these Iroquois horrors of a 
petty, infamous people to a prostitution so incredible in a nation known to 
be the most jealous and orderly of the East? Would what passes among the 
Iroquois be among us a proof of the customs of the courts of France and of 
Spain? 

He also brings, in further proof, the Lupercal feast among the Romans 
during which he says the young people of quality and respectable 
magistrates ran naked through the city with whips in their hands, with 
which they struck the pregnant women of quality, who unblushingly 
presented themselves to them in the hope of thereby obtaining a happy 
deliverance. 

Now, in the first place, it is not said that these Romans of quality ran 
quite naked, on the contrary, Plutarch expressly observes, in his remarks on 
the custom, that they were covered from the waist downwards. 

Secondly, it seems by the manner in which this defender of infamous 
customs expresses himself that the Roman ladies stripped naked to receive 
these blows of the whip, which is absolutely false. 


Thirdly, the Lupercal feast has no relation whatever to the pretended law 
of Babylon, which commands the wives and daughters of the king, the 
Satraps, and the magi to sell and prostitute themselves to strangers out of 
pure devotion. 

When an author, without knowing either the human mind or the manners 
of nations, has the misfortune to be obliged to compile from passages of old 
authors, who are almost all contradictory, he should advance his opinions 
with modesty and know how to doubt, and to shake off the dust of the 
college. Above all he should never express himself with outrageous 
insolence. 

Herodotus, or Ctesias, or Diodorus of Sicily, relate a fact: you have read 
it in Greek, therefore this fact is true. This manner of reasoning, which is 
not that of Euclid, is surprising enough in the time in which we live; but all 
minds will not be instructed with equal facility; and there are always more 
persons who compile than people who think. 

We will say nothing here of the confusion of tongues which took place 
during the construction of the tower of Babel. It is a miracle, related in the 
Holy Scriptures. We neither explain, nor even examine any miracles, and as 
the authors of that great work, the Encyclopedia, believed them, we also 
believe them with a lively and sincere faith. 

We will simply affirm that the fall of the Roman Empire has produced 
more confusion and a greater number of new languages than that of the 
tower of Babel. From the reign of Augustus till the time of the Attilas, the 
Clovises, and the Gondiberts, during six ages, “terra erat unius labii”— 
“the known earth was of one language.” They spoke the same Latin at the 
Euphrates as at Mount Atlas. The laws which governed a hundred nations 
were written in Latin and the Greek served for amusement, whilst the 
barbarous jargon of each province was only for the populace. They pleaded 
in Latin at once in the tribunals of Africa and of Rome. An inhabitant of 
Cornwall departed for Asia Minor sure of being understood everywhere in 
his route. It was at least one good effected by the rapacity of the Romans 
that people found themselves as well understood on the Danube as on the 
Guadalquiver. At the present time a Bergamask who travels into the small 
Swiss cantons, from which he is only separated by a mountain, has the same 
need of an interpreter as if he were in China. This is one of the greatest 
plagues of modern life. 


SECTION II. 


Vanity has always raised stately monuments. It was through vanity that men 
built the lofty tower of Babel. “Let us go and raise a tower, the summit of 
which shall touch the skies, and render our name celebrated before we are 
scattered upon the face of the earth.” The enterprise was undertaken hi the 
time of a patriarch named Phaleg, who counted the good man Noah for his 
fifth ancestor. It will be seen that architecture, and all the arts which 
accompany it, had made great progress in five generations. St. Jerome, the 
same who has seen fauns and satyrs, has not seen the tower of Babel any 
more than I have, but he assures us that it was twenty thousand feet high. 
This is a trifle. The ancient book, “Jacult” written by one of the most 
learned Jews, demonstrates the height to be eighty-one thousand Jewish 
feet, and every one knows that the Jewish foot was nearly as long as the 
Greek. These dimensions are still more likely than those of Jerome. This 
tower remains, but it is no longer quite so high; several quite veracious 
travellers have seen it. I, who have not seen it, will talk as little of it as of 
my grandfather Adam, with whom I never had the honor of conversing. But 
consult the reverend father Calmet; he is a man of fine wit and a profound 
philosopher and will explain the thing to you. I do not know why it is said, 
in Genesis, that Babel signifies confusion, for, as I have already observed, 
ba answers to father in the eastern languages, and bel signifies God. Babel 
means the city of God, the holy city. But it is incontestable that Babel 
means confusion, possibly because the architects were confounded after 
having raised their work to eighty-one thousand feet, perhaps, because the 
languages were then confounded, as from that time the Germans no longer 
understood the Chinese, although, according to the learned Bochart, it is 
clear that the Chinese is originally the same language as the High German. 


BACCHUS. 


Of all the true or fabulous personages of profane antiquity Bacchus is to us 
the most important. I do not mean for the fine invention which is attributed 
to him by all the world except the Jews, but for the prodigious resemblance 
of his fabulous history to the true adventures of Moses. 

The ancient poets have placed the birth of Bacchus in Egypt; he is 
exposed on the Nile and it is from that event that he is named Mises by the 
first Orpheus, which, in Egyptian, signifies “saved from the waters,” 
according to those who pretend to understand the ancient Egyptian tongue, 
which is no longer known. He is brought up near a mountain of Arabia 
called Nisa, which is believed to be Mount Sinai. It is pretended that a 
goddess ordered him to go and destroy a barbarous nation and that he 
passed through the Red Sea on foot, with a multitude of men, women, and 
children. Another time the river Orontes suspended its waters right and left 
to let him pass, and the Hydaspes did the same. He commanded the sun to 
stand still; two luminous rays proceeded from his head. He made a fountain 
of wine spout up by striking the ground with his thyrsis, and engraved his 
laws on two tables of marble. He wanted only to have afflicted Egypt with 
ten plagues, to be the perfect copy of Moses. 

Vossius is, I think, the first who has extended this parallel. The bishop of 
Avranches, Huet, has pushed it quite as far, but he adds, in his “Evangelical 
Demonstrations” that Moses is not only Bacchus, but that he is also Osiris 
and Typhon. He does not halt in this fine path. Moses, according to him, is 
Aesculapius, Amphion, Apollo, Adonis, and even Priapus. It is pleasant 
enough that Huet founds his proof that Moses is Adonis in their both 
keeping sheep: “Et formosus oves, ad flumina pavit Adonis.” 

He contends that he is Priapus because Priapus is sometimes painted 
with an ass, and the Jews were supposed, among the Gentiles, to adore an 
ass. He gives another proof, not very canonical, which is that the rod of 
Moses might be compared to the sceptre of Priapus. “Sceptrum tribuitur 
Priapo, virga Most.” Neither is this demonstration in the manner of Euclid. 

We will not here speak of the more modern Bacchuses, such as he who 
lived two hundred years before the Trojan war, and whom the Greeks 
celebrated as a son of Jupiter, shut up in his thigh. We will pause at him 
who was supposed to be born on the confines of Egypt and to have 


performed so many prodigies. Our respect for the sacred Jewish books will 
not permit us to doubt that the Egyptians, the Arabs, and even the Greeks, 
have imitated the history of Moses. The difficulty consists solely in not 
knowing how they could be instructed in this incontrovertible history. With 
respect to the Egyptians, it is very likely that they never recorded these 
miracles of Moses, which would have covered them with shame. If they had 
said a word of it the historians, Josephus and Philo, would not have failed to 
have taken advantage of it Josephus, in his answer to Appion, made a point 
of citing all the Egyptian authors who have mentioned Moses, and he finds 
none who relate one of these miracles. No Jew has ever quoted any 
Egyptian author who has said a word of the ten plagues of Egypt, of the 
miraculous passage through the Red Sea, etc. It could not be among the 
Egyptians, therefore, that this scandalous parallel was formed between the 
divine Moses and the profane Bacchus. 

It is very clear that if a single Egyptian author had said a word of the 
great miracles of Moses all the synagogue of Alexandria, all the 
disputatious church of that famous town would have quoted such word, and 
have triumphed at it, every one after his manner. Athenagorus, Clement, 
Origen, who have said so many useless things, would have related this 
important passage a thousand times and it would have been the strongest 
argument of all the fathers. The whole have kept a profound silence; they 
Had, therefore, nothing to say. But how was it possible for any Egyptian to 
speak of the exploits of a man who caused all the first born of the families 
of Egypt to be killed; who turned the Nile to blood, and who drowned in the 
Red Sea their king and all his army? 

All our historians agree that one Clodowick, a Sicambrian, subjugated 
Gaul with a handful of barbarians. The English are the first to say that the 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans came by turns to exterminate a part of 
their nation. If they had not avowed this truth all Europe would have 
exclaimed against its concealment. The universe should exclaim in the same 
manner at the amazing prodigies of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, Samson, 
and of so many leaders and prophets. The universe is silent 
notwithstanding. Amazing mystery! On one side it is palpable mat all is 
true, since it is found in the holy writings, which are approved by the 
Church; on the other it is evident that no people have ever mentioned it. Let 
us worship Providence, and submit ourselves in all things. 


The Arabs, who have always loved the marvellous, were probably the 
first authors of the fables invented of Bacchus, afterwards adopted and 
embellished by the Greeks. But how came the stories of the Arabs and 
Greeks to agree so well with those of the Jews? It is known that the 
Hebrews never communicated their books to any one till the time of the 
Ptolemies; they regarded such communication as a sacrilege, and Josephus, 
to justify their obstinacy in concealing the Pentateuch from the rest of the 
world, says that God punished all foreigners who dared to speak of the 
Jewish histories. If we are to believe him, the historian Theopompus, for 
only designing to mention them in his work, became deranged for thirty 
days, and the tragic poet Theodectes was struck blind for having introduced 
the name of the Jews into one of his tragedies. Such are the excuses that 
Flavius Josephus gives in his answer to Appion for the history of the Jews 
being so long unknown. 

These books were of such prodigious scarcity that we only hear of one 
copy under King Josiah, and this copy had been lost for a long time and was 
found in the bottom of a chest on the report of Shaphan, scribe to the Pontiff 
Hilkiah, who carried it to the king. 

This circumstance happened, according to the Second Book of Kings, six 
hundred and twenty-four years before our vulgar era, four hundred years 
after Homer, and in the most flourishing times of Greece. The Greeks then 
scarcely knew that there were any Hebrews in the world. The captivity of 
the Jews at Babylon still more augmented their ignorance of their own 
books. Esdras must have restored them at the end of seventy years and for 
already more than five hundred years the fable of Bacchus had been current 
among the Greeks. 

If the Greeks had founded their fables on the Jewish history they would 
have chosen facts more interesting to mankind, such as the adventures of 
Abraham, those of Noah, of Methuselah, of Seth, Enoch, Cain, and Eve; of 
the fatal serpent and of the tree of knowledge, all which names have ever 
been unknown to them. There was only a slight knowledge of the Jewish 
people until a long time after the revolution that Alexander produced in 
Asia and in Europe; the historian Josephus avows it in formal terms. This is 
the manner in which he expresses himself in the commencement of his 
reply to Appion, who (by way of parenthesis) was dead when he answered 
him, for Appion died under the Emperor Claudius, and Josephus wrote 
under Vespasian. 


“As the country we inhabit is distant from the sea we do not apply 
ourselves to commerce and have no communication with other nations. We 
content ourselves with cultivating our lands, which are very fertile, and we 
labor chiefly to bring up our children properly, because nothing appears to 
us so necessary as to instruct them in the knowledge of our holy laws and in 
true piety, which inspires them with the desire of observing them. The 
above reasons, added to others already mentioned, and this manner of life 
which is peculiar to us, show why we have had no communication with the 
Greeks, like the Egyptians and Pheenicians. Is it astonishing that our nation, 
so distant from the sea, not affecting to write anything, and living in the 
way which I have related, has been little known?” 

After such an authentic avowal from a Jew, the most tenacious of the 
honor of his nation that has ever written, it will be seen that it is impossible 
for the ancient Greeks to have taken the fable of Bacchus from the holy 
books of the Hebrews, any more than the sacrifice of Iphigenia, that of the 
son of Idomeneus, the labors of Hercules, the adventure of Eurydice, and 
others. The quantity of ancient tales which resemble one another is 
prodigious. How is it that the Greeks have put into fables what the Hebrews 
have put into histories? Was it by the gift of invention; was it by a facility of 
imitation, or in consequence of the accordance of fine minds? To conclude: 
God has permitted it — a truth which ought to suffice. 

Of what consequence is it that the Arabs and Greeks have said the same 
things as the Jews? We read the Old Testament only to prepare ourselves for 
the New, and in neither the one nor the other do we seek anything but 
lessons of benevolence, moderation, gentleness, and true charity. 


BACON (ROGER). 


It is generally thought that Roger Bacon, the famous monk of the thirteenth 
century, was a very great man and that he possessed true knowledge, 
because he was persecuted and condemned to prison by a set of 
ignoramuses. It is a great prejudice in his favor, I own. But does it not 
happen every day that quacks gravely condemn other quacks, and that fools 
make other fools pay the penalty of folly? This, our world, has for a long 
time resembled the compact edifices in which he who believes in the eternal 
Father anathematizes him who believes in the Holy Ghost; circumstances 
which are not very rare even in these days. Among the things which render 
Friar Bacon commendable we must first reckon his imprisonment, and then 
the noble boldness with which he declared that all the books of Aristotle 
were fit only to be burned and that at a time when the learned respected 
Aristotle much more than the Jansenists respect St. Augustine. Has Roger 
Bacon, however, done anything better than the Poetics, the Rhetoric, and 
the Logic of Aristotle? These three immortal works clearly prove that 
Aristotle was a very great and fine genius — penetrating, profound, and 
methodical; and that he was only a bad natural philosopher because it was 
impossible to penetrate into the depths of physical science without the aid 
of instruments. 

Does Roger Bacon, in his best work, in which he treats of light and 
vision, express himself much more clearly than Aristotle when he says light 
is created by means of multiplying its luminous species, which action is 
called univocal and conformable to the agent? He also mentions another 
equivocal multiplication, by which light engenders heat and _ heat 
putrefaction. 

Roger Bacon likewise tells us that life may be prolonged by means of 
spermaceti, aloes, and dragons’ flesh, and that the philosopher’s stone 
would render us immortal. It is thought that besides these fine secrets he 
possessed all those of judicial astrology, without exception, as he affirms 
very positively in his “Opus Majus,” that the head of man is subject to the 
influences of the ram, his neck to those of the bull, and his arms to the 
power of the twins. He even demonstrates these fine things from 
experience, and highly praises a great astrologer at Paris who says that he 
hindered a surgeon from putting a plaster on the leg of an invalid, because 


the sun was then in the sign of Aquarius, and Aquarius is fatal to legs to 
which plasters are applied. 

It is an opinion quite generally received that Roger was the inventor of 
gunpowder. It is certain that it was in his time that important discovery was 
made, for I always remark that the spirit of invention is of all times and that 
the doctors, or sages, who govern both mind and body are generally 
profoundly ignorant, foolishly prejudiced, or at war with common sense. It 
is usually among obscure men that artists are found animated with a 
superior instinct, who invent admirable things on which the learned 
afterwards reason. 

One thing that surprises me much is that Friar Bacon knew not the 
direction of the magnetic needle, which, in his time, began to be understood 
in Italy, but in lieu thereof he was acquainted with the Secret of the hazel 
rod and many such things Of which he treats in his “Dignity of the 
Experimental Art.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this pitiable number of absurdities and chimeras, it 
must be confessed that Roger Bacon was an admirable man for his age. 
What age? you will ask — that of feudal government and of the schoolmen. 
Figure to yourself Samoyedes and Ostiacs who read Aristotle. Such were 
we at that time. 

Roger Bacon knew a little of geometry and optics, which made him pass 
for a sorcerer at Rome and Paris. He was, however, really acquainted with 
the matter contained in the Arabian “Alhazen,” for in those days little was 
known except through the Arabs. They were the physicians and astrologers 
of all the Christian kings. The king’s fool was always a native; his doctor an 
Arab or a Jew. 

Transport this Bacon to the times in which we live and he would be, no 
doubt, a great man. He was gold, encrusted with the rust of the times in 
which he lived, this gold would now be quickly purified. Poor creatures that 
we are! How many ages have passed away in acquiring a little reason! 


BANISHMENT. 


Banishment for a term of years, or for life: a penalty inflicted on 
delinquents, or on individuals who are wished to be considered as such. 

Not long ago it was the custom to banish from within the limits of the 
jurisdiction, for petty thefts, forgeries, and assaults, the result of which was 
that the offender became a great robber, forger, or murderer in some other 
jurisdiction. This is like throwing into a neighbor’s field the stones that 
incommode us in our own. 

Those who have written on the laws of nations have tormented 
themselves greatly to determine whether a man who has been banished 
from his country can justly be said still to belong to that country. It might 
almost as well be asked whether a gambler, who has been driven away from 
the gaming-table, is still one of the players at that table. 

If by the law of nature a man is permitted to choose his country, still 
more is the man who has lost the rights of a citizen at liberty to choose 
himself a new country. May he bear arms against his former fellow- 
citizens? Of this we have a thousand examples. How many French 
Protestants, naturalized in England, Holland, or Germany, have served, not 
only against France, but against armies in which their relatives, their own 
brothers, have fought? The Greeks in the armies of the king of Persia fought 
against the Greeks, their old fellow-countrymen. The Swiss in the service of 
Holland have fired upon the Swiss in the service of France. This is even 
worse than fighting against those who have banished you, for, after all, 
drawing the sword in revenge does not seem so bad as drawing it for hire. 


BAPTISM. 


A Greek Word, Signifying Immersion. 
SECTION I. 


We do not speak of baptism as theologians; we are but poor men of letters, 
who shall never enter the sanctuary. The Indians plunge, and have from 
time immemorial plunged, into the Ganges. Mankind, always guided by 
their senses, easily imagined that what purified the body likewise purified 
the soul. In the subterranean apartments under the Egyptian temples there 
were large tubs for the priests and the initiated. 


O nimium faciles qui tristia crimina cedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua! 


Old Baudier, when he was eighty, made the following comic translation 
of these lines: 


C’est une drole de maxime, 

Qu’une lessive efface un crime. 

One can’t but think it somewhat droll, 
Pump-water thus should cleanse a soul. 


Every sign being of itself indifferent, God vouchsafed to consecrate this 
custom amongst the Hebrew people. All foreigners that came to settle in 
Palestine were baptized; they were called domiciliary proselytes. 

They were not forced to receive circumcision, but only to embrace the 
seven precepts of the Noachides, and to sacrifice to no strange god. The 
proselytes of justice were circumcised and baptized; the female proselytes 
were also baptized, quite naked, in the presence of three men. The most 
devout among the Jews went and received baptism from the hands of the 
prophets most venerated by the people. Hence it was that they flocked to St. 
John, who baptized in the Jordan. 

Jesus Christ Himself, who never baptized any one, deigned to receive 
baptism from St. John. This custom, which had long been an accessory of 


the Jewish religion, received new dignity, new value from our Saviour, and 
became the chief rite, the principal seal of Christianity. However, the first 
fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were Jews. ‘The Christians of Palestine long 
continued to circumcise. St. John’s Christians never received baptism from 
Christ. 

Several other Christian societies applied a cautery to the baptized, with a 
red-hot iron, being determined to the performance of this extraordinary 
operation by the words of St. John the Baptist, related by St. Luke: “I 
baptize you with water, but He that cometh after me shall baptize you with 
fire.” 

This was practised by the Seleucians, the Herminians, and some others. 
The words, “He shall baptize you with fire,” have never been explained. 
There are several opinions concerning the baptism by fire which is 
mentioned by St. Luke and St. Matthew. Perhaps the most likely opinion is 
that it was an allusion to the ancient custom of the devotees to the Syrian 
goddess, who, after plunging into water, imprinted characters on their 
bodies with a hot iron. With miserable man all was superstition, but Jesus 
substituted for these ridiculous superstitions a sacred ceremony — a divine 
and efficacious symbol. 

In the first ages of Christianity nothing was more common than to 
postpone the receiving of baptism until the last agony. Of this the example 
of the Emperor Constantine is a very strong proof. St. Andrew had not been 
baptized when he was made bishop of Milan. The custom of deferring the 
use of the sacred bath until the hour of death was soon abolished. 

Baptism of the Dead. 

The dead also were baptized. This is established by the passage of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians: “If we rise not again what shall they do that receive 
baptism from the dead?” Here is a point of fact. Either the dead themselves 
were baptized, or baptism was received in their names, as indulgences have 
since been received for the deliverance of the souls of friends and relatives 
out of purgatory. 

St. Epiphanius and St. Chrysostom inform us that it was a custom in 
some Christian societies, and principally among the Marcionites, to put a 
living man under the dead man’s bed; he was then asked if he would be 
baptized; the living man answered yes, and the corpse was taken and 
plunged into a tub of water. This custom was soon condemned. St. Paul 


mentions it but he does not condemn it; on the contrary he cites it as an 
invincible argument to prove resurrection. 

Baptism by Aspersion. 

The Greeks always retained baptism by immersion. The Latins, about the 
close of the eighth century, having extended their religion into Gaul and 
Germany and seeing that immersion might be fatal to infants in cold 
countries, substituted simple aspersion and thus drew upon themselves 
frequent anathemas from the Greek Church. 

St. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was asked if those were really baptized 
who had only had their bodies sprinkled all over. He answers, in his 
seventy-sixth letter, that several churches did not believe the sprinkled to be 
Christians; that, for his own part, he believes that they are so, but that they 
have infinitely less grace than those who have been thrice dipped, according 
to custom. 

A person was initiated among the Christians as soon as he was dipped; 
until then he was only a catechumen. To be initiated it was necessary to 
have sponsors to answer to the Church for the fidelity of the new Christians 
and that the mysteries should not be divulged. Hence it was that in the first 
ages the Gentiles had, in general, as little knowledge of the Christian 
mysteries as the Christians had of the mysteries of Isis and the Eleusinian 
Ceres. 

Cyril of Alexandria, in his writing against the Emperor Julian, expresses 
himself thus: “I would speak of baptism but that I fear my words would 
reach them who are not initiated.” At that time there was no worship 
without its mysteries, its associations, its catechumens, its initiated, and its 
professed. Each sect required new virtues and recommended to its penitents 
a new life— “initium nove vite” — whence the word initiation. The 
initiation of Christians, whether male or female, consisted in their being 
plunged quite naked into a tub of cold water, to which sign was attached the 
remission of all their sins. But the difference between Christian baptism and 
the Greek, Syrian, Egyptian, and Roman ceremonies was the difference 
between truth and falsehood. Jesus Christ was the High Priest of the new 
law. 

In the second century infants began to be baptized; it was natural that the 
Christians should desire their children, who would have been damned 
without this sacrament, to be provided with it. It was at length concluded 
that they must receive it at the expiration of eight days, because that was the 


period at which, among the Jews, they were circumcised. In the Greek 
Church this is still the custom. 

Such as died in the first week were damned, according to the most 
rigorous fathers of the Church. But Peter Chrysologos, in the fifth century, 
imagined limbo, a sort of mitigated hell, or properly, the border, the outskirt 
of hell, whither all infants dying without baptism go and where the 
patriarchs remained until Jesus Christ’s descent into hell. So that the 
opinion that Jesus Christ descended into limbo, and not into hell, has since 
then prevailed. 

It was agitated whether a Christian in the deserts of Arabia might be 
baptized with sand, this was answered in the negative. It was asked if 
rosewater might be used, it was decided that pure water would be necessary 
but that muddy water might be made use of. It is evident that all this 
discipline depended on the discretion of the first pastors who established it. 

The Anabaptists and some other communions out of the pale have 
thought that no one should be baptized without a thorough knowledge of the 
merits of the case. You require, say they, a promise to be of the Christian 
society, but a child can make no engagement. You give it a sponsor, but this 
is an abuse of an ancient custom. The precaution was requisite in the first 
establishment. When strangers, adult men and women, came and presented 
themselves to be received into the society and share in the alms there was 
needed a guarantee to answer for their fidelity; it was necessary to make 
sure of them; they swore they would be Jews, but an infant is in a 
diametrically opposite case. It has often happened, that a child baptized by 
Greeks at Constantinople has afterwards been circumcised by Turks, a 
Christian at eight days old and a Mussulman at thirty years, he has betrayed 
the oaths of his godfather. 

This is one reason which the Anabaptists might allege; it would hold 
good in Turkey, but it has never been admitted in Christian countries where 
baptism insures a citizen’s condition. We must conform to the rights and 
laws of our country. 

The Greeks re-baptize such of the Latins as pass from one of our Latin 
communions to the Greek communion. In the last century it was the custom 
for these catechumens to pronounce the following words: “I spit upon my 
father and my mother who had me ill baptized.” This custom still exists, 
and will, perhaps, long continue to exist in the provinces. 

Notions of Rigid Unitarians Concerning Baptism. 


It is evident to whosoever is willing to reason without prejudice that 
baptism is neither a mark of grace conferred nor a seal of alliance, but 
simply a mark of profession. 

That baptism is not necessary, neither by necessity of precept, nor by 
necessity of means. That it was not instituted by Christ and that it may be 
omitted by the Christian without his suffering any inconvenience therefrom. 

That baptism should be administered neither to children, nor to adults, 
nor, in general, to any individual whatsoever. 

That baptism might be of service in the early infancy of Christianity to 
those who quitted paganism in order to make their profession of faith public 
and give an authentic mark of it, but that now it is absolutely useless and 
altogether indifferent. 


SECTION IL. 


Baptism, immersion in water, abstersion, purification by water, is of the 
highest antiquity. To be cleanly was to be pure before the gods. No priest 
ever dared to approach the altar with a soil upon his body. The natural 
inclination to transfer to the soul that which appertains to the body led to the 
belief that lustrations and ablutions took away the stains of the soul as they 
removed those of the garments and that washing the body washed the soul 
also. Hence the ancient custom of bathing in the Ganges, the waters of 
which were thought to be sacred; hence the lustrations so frequent among 
every people. The Oriental nations, inhabiting hot countries, were the most 
religiously attached to these customs. 

The Jews were obliged to bathe after any pollution — after touching an 
unclean animal, touching a corpse, and on many other occasions. 

When the Jews received among them a stranger converted to their 
religion they baptized, after circumcising him, and if it was a woman she 
was simply baptized — that is, dipped in water in the presence of three 
witnesses. This immersion was reputed to give the persons baptized a new 
birth, a new life; they became at once Jewish and pure. Children born 
before this baptism had no share in the inheritance of their brethren, born 
after them of a regenerated father and mother. So that, with the Jews, to be 
baptized and to be bom again were the same thing, and this idea has 
remained attached to baptism down to the present day. Thus, when John, the 
forerunner, began to baptize in the Jordan he did but follow an immemorial 


usage. The priests of the law did not call him to account for this baptizing as 
for anything new, but they accused him of arrogating to himself a right 
which belonged exclusively to them — as Roman Catholic priests would 
have a right to complain if a layman took upon himself to say mass. John 
was doing a lawful thing but was doing it unlawfully. 

John wished to have disciples, and he had them. He was chief of a sect 
among the lower orders of the people and it cost him his life. It even 
appears that Jesus was at first among his disciples, since he was baptized by 
him in the Jordan, and John sent some of his own party to Him a short time 
before His death. 

The historian Josephus speaks of John but not of Jesus — an 
incontestable proof that in his time John the Baptist had a greater reputation 
than He whom he baptized. A great multitude followed him, says that 
celebrated historian, and the Jews seemed disposed to undertake whatever 
he should command them. 

From this passage it appears that John was not only the chief of a sect, 
but the chief of a party. Josephus adds that he caused Herod some 
uneasiness. He did indeed make himself formidable to Herod, who, at 
length, put him to death, but Jesus meddled with none but the Pharisees. 
Josephus, therefore, mentions John as a man who had stirred up the Jews 
against King Herod; as one whose zeal had made him a state criminal, but 
Jesus, not having approached the court, was unknown to the historian 
Josephus. 

The sect of John the Baptist differed widely in discipline from that of 
Jesus. In the Acts of the Apostles we see that twenty years after the 
execution of Jesus, Apollos of Alexandria, though become a Christian, 
knew no baptism but that of John, nor had any idea of the Holy Ghost. 
Several travellers, and among others Chardin, the most accredited of all, say 
that in Persia there still are disciples of John, called Sabis, who baptize in 
his name and acknowledge Jesus as a prophet, but not as a god. 

As for Jesus Christ Himself He received baptism but conferred it on no 
one; His apostles baptized the catechumens, or circumcised them as 
occasion required; this is evident from the operation of circumcision 
performed by Paul on his disciple Timothy. 

It also appears that when the apostles baptized it was always in the name 
of Jesus Christ alone. The Acts of the Apostles do not mention any one 
baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — whence it may 


be concluded that the author of the Acts of the Apostles knew nothing of 
Matthew’s gospel, in which it is said: “Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
Christian religion had not yet received its form. Even the Symbol, which 
was Called the Symbol of the Apostles, was not made until after their time, 
of this no one has any doubt. In Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians we find a 
very singular custom which was then introduced — that of baptizing the 
dead, but the rising Church soon reserved baptism for the living alone; at 
first none were baptized but adults, and the ceremony was often deferred 
until the age of fifty, or the last sickness, that the individual might carry 
with him into the other world the unimpaired virtue of a baptism recently 
performed. 

Now, all children are baptized: none but the Anabaptists reserve this 
ceremony for the mature age; they plunge their whole bodies into the water. 
The Quakers, who compose a very numerous society in England and in 
America, do not use baptism: the reason is that Jesus Christ did not baptize 
any of His disciples, and their aim is to be Christians only as His disciples 
were — which occasions a very wide difference between them and other 
communions. 

Addition to the Article “Baptism” by Abbé Nicaise. 

The Emperor Julian, the philosopher, in his immortal “Satire on the 
Cesars,” puts these words into the mouth of Constantius, son of 
Constantine: “Whosoever feels himself guilty of rape, murder, plunder, 
sacrilege, and every most abominable crime, so soon as I have washed him 
with this water, he shall be clean and pure.” 

It was, indeed, this fatal doctrine that occasioned the Christian emperors, 
and the great men of the empire, to defer their baptism until death. They 
thought they had found the secret of living criminal and dying virtuous. 

How strange an idea — that a pot of water should wash away every 
crime! Now, all children are baptized because an idea no less absurd 
supposes them all criminal; they are all saved until they have the use of 
reason and the power to become guilty! Cut their throats, then, as quickly as 
possible, to insure their entrance into paradise. This is so just a consequence 
that there was once a devout sect that went about poisoning and killing all 
newly-baptized infants. These devout persons reasoned with perfect 
correctness, saying: “We do these little innocents the greatest possible good; 


we prevent them from being wicked and unhappy in this life and we give 
them life eternal.” 


BARUCH, OR BARAK, AND DEBORAH; 


AND, INCIDENTALLY, ON CHARIOTS OF WAR. 


We have no intention here to inquire at what time Baruch was chief of the 
Jewish people; why, being chief, he allowed his army to be commanded by 
a woman; whether this woman, named Deborah, had married Lapidoth; 
whether she was the friend or relative of Baruch, or perhaps his daughter or 
his mother; nor on what day the battle of Tabor, in Galilee, was fought 
between this Deborah and Sisera, captain-general of the armies of King 
Jabin — which Sisera commanded in Galilee an army of three hundred 
thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and three thousand chariots of war, 
according to the historian Josephus. 

We shall at present leave out of the question this Jabin, king of a village 
called Azor, who had more troops than the Grand Turk. We very much pity 
the fate of his grand-vizier Sisera, who, having lost the battle in Galilee, 
leaped from his chariot and four that he might fly more swiftly on foot. He 
went and begged the hospitality of a holy Jewish woman, who gave him 
some milk and drove a great cart-nail through his head while he was asleep. 
We are very sorry for it, but this is not the matter to be discussed. We wish 
to speak of chariots of war. 

The battle was fought at the foot of Mount Tabor, near the river Kishon. 
Mount Tabor is a steep mountain, the branches of which, somewhat less in 
height, extend over a great part of Galilee. Between this mountain and the 
neighboring rocks there is a small plain, covered with great flint-stones and 
impracticable for cavalry. The extent of this plain is four or five hundred 
paces. We may venture to believe that Sisera did not here draw up his three 
hundred thousand men in order of battle; his three thousand chariots would 
have found it difficult to manceuvre on such a field. 

We may believe that the Hebrews had no chariots of war in a country 
renowned only for asses, but the Asiatics made use of them in the great 
plains. Confucius, or rather Confutze, says positively that, from time 
immemorial, each of the viceroys of the provinces was expected to furnish 
to the emperor a thousand war-chariots, each drawn by four horses. Chariots 
must have been in use long before the Trojan war, for Homer does not speak 


of them as a new invention, but these chariots were not armed like those of 
Babylon, neither the wheels nor the axles were furnished with steel blades. 

At first this invention must have been very formidable on large plains, 
especially when the chariots were numerous, driven with impetuosity, and 
armed with long pikes and scythes, but when they became familiar it 
seemed so easy to avoid their shock that they fell into general disuse. 

In the war of 1741 it was proposed to renew and reform this ancient 
invention. A minister of state had one of these chariots constructed and it 
was tried. It was asserted that in large plains, like that of Liitzen, they might 
be used with advantage by concealing them behind the cavalry, the 
squadrons of which would open to let them pass and then follow them, but 
the generals judged that this manoeuvre would be useless, and even 
dangerous, now that battles are gained by cannon only. It was replied that 
there would be as many cannon hi the army using the chariots of war to 
defend them as in the enemy’s army to destroy them. It was added that these 
chariots would, in the first instance, be sheltered from the cannon behind 
the battalions or squadrons, that the latter would open and let the chariots 
run with impetuosity and that this unexpected attack might have a 
prodigious effect. The generals advanced nothing in opposition to these 
arguments, but they would not revive this game of the ancient Persians. 


BATTALION. 


Let us observe that the arrangements, the marching, and the evolutions of 
battalions, nearly as they are now practised, were revived in Europe by one 
who was not a military man — by Machiavelli, a secretary at Florence. 
Battalions three, four, and five deep; battalions advancing upon the enemy; 
battalions in square to avoid being cut off in a rout; battalions four deep 
sustained by others in column; battalions flanked by cavalry — all are his. 
He taught Europe the art of war; it had long been practised without being 
known. 

The grand duke would have had his secretary teach his troops their 
exercises according to his new method. But Machiavelli was too prudent to 
do so; he had no wish to see the officers and soldiers laugh at a general in a 
black cloak; he reserved himself for the council. 

There is something singular in the qualities which he requires in a 
soldier. He must first have gagliardia, which signifies alert vigor; he must 
have a quick and sure eye — in which there must also be a little gayety; a 
strong neck, a wide breast, a muscular arm, round loins, but little belly, with 
spare legs and feet — all indicating strength and agility. But above all the 
soldier must have honor, and must be led by honor alone. “War,” says he, 
“is but too great a corrupter of morals,” and he reminds us of the Italian 
proverb: War makes thieves, and peace finds them gibbets. 

Machiavelli had but a poor opinion of the French infantry, and until the 
battle of Rocroi it must be confessed that it was very bad. A strange man 
this Machiavelli! He amused himself with making verses, writing plays, 
showing his cabinet the art of killing with regularity, and teaching princes 
the art of perjuring themselves, assassinating, and poisoning as occasion 
required — a great art which Pope Alexander VI., and his bastard Cesar 
Borgia, practised in wonderful perfection without the aid of his lessons. 

Be it observed that in all Machiavelli’s works on so many different 
subjects there is not one word which renders virtue amiable — not one 
word proceeding from the heart. The same remark has been made on 
Boileau. He does not, it is true, make virtue lovely, but he represents it as 
necessary. 


BAYLE. 


Why has Louis Racine treated Bayle like a dangerous man, with a cruel 
heart, in an epistle to Jean Baptiste Rousseau, which, although printed, is 
but little known? 

He compares Bayle, whose logical acuteness detected the errors of 
opposing systems, to Marius sitting upon the ruins of Carthage: 


Ainsi d’un eil content Marius, dans sa fuite, 
Contemplait les débris de Carthage détruite. 
Thus exiled Marius, with contented gaze, 
Thy ruins, Carthage, silently surveys. 


Here is a simile which exhibits very little resemblance, or, as Pope says, 
a simile dissimilar. Marius had not destroyed reason and arguments, nor did 
he contentedly view its ruins, but, on the contrary, he was penetrated with 
an elevated sentiment of melancholy on contemplating the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, when he made the celebrated answer: “Say to the proconsul 
of Africa that thou hast seen Marius seated on the ruins of Carthage.” 

We ask in what Marius resembled Bayle? Louis Racine, if he thinks fit, 
may apply the epithets “hard-hearted” and “cruel” to Marius, to Sulla, to the 
triumvirs, but, in reference to Bayle the phrases “detestable pleasure,” 
“cruel heart,” “terrible man,” should not be put in a sentence written by 
Louis Racine against one who is only proved to have weighed the 
arguments of the Manicheans, the Paulicians, the Arians, the Eutychians, 
against those of their adversaries. Louis Racine proportions not the 
punishment to the offence. He should remember that Bayle combated 
Spinoza, who was too much of a philosopher, and Jurieu, who was none at 
all. He should respect the good manners of Bayle and learn to reason from 
him. But he was a Jansenist, that is to say, he knew the words of the 
language of Jansenism and employed them at random. You may properly 
call cruel and terrible a powerful man who commands his slaves, on pain of 
death, to go and reap corn where he has sown thistles; who gives to some of 
them too much food, and suffers others to die of hunger; who kills his eldest 
son to leave a large fortune to the younger. All that is frightful and cruel, 
Louis Racine! It is said that such is the god of thy Jansenists, but I do not 


believe it. Oh slaves of party, people attacked with the jaundice, you 
constantly see everything yellow! 

And to whom has the unthinking heir of a father who had a hundred 
times more taste than he has philosophy, addressed this miserable epistle 
against the virtuous Bayle? To Rousseau — a poet who thinks still less; to a 
man whose principal merit has consisted in epigrams which are revolting to 
the most indulgent reader; to a man to whom it was alike whether he sang 
Jesus Christ or Giton. Such was the apostle to whom Louis Racine 
denounced Bayle as a miscreant. What motive could the author of “Phaedra” 
and “Iphigenia” have for falling into such a prodigious error? Simply this, 
that Rousseau had made verses for the Jansenists, whom he then believed to 
be in high credit. 

Such is the rage of faction let loose upon Bayle, but you do not hear any 
of the dogs who have howled against him bark against Lucretius, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epicurus, nor against the numerous philosophers of antiquity. It is 
all reserved for Bayle; he is their fellow citizen — he is of their time — his 
glory irritates them. Bayle is read and Nicole is not read; behold the source 
of the Jansenist hatred! Bayle is studied, but neither the reverend Father 
Croiset, nor the reverend Father Caussin; hence Jesuitical denouncement! 

In vain has a Parliament of France done him the greatest honor in 
rendering his will valid, notwithstanding the severity of the law. The 
madness of party knows neither honor nor justice. I have not inserted this 
article to make the eulogy of the best of dictionaries, which would not be 
becoming here, and of which Bayle is not in need; I have written it to 
render, if I can, the spirit of party odious and ridiculous. 


BDELLIUM. 


We are very much puzzled to know what this Bdellium is which is found 
near the shores of the Pison, a river of the terrestrial paradise which turns 
into the country of the Havilah, where there is gold. Calmet relates that, 
according to several commentators, Bdellium is the carbuncle, but that it 
may also be crystal. Then it is the gum of an Arabian tree and afterwards we 
are told that capers are intended. Many others affirm that it signifies pearls. 
Nothing but the etymologies of Bochart can throw a light on this question. I 
wish that all these commentators had been upon the spot. 

The excellent gold which is obtained in this country, says Calmet, shows 
evidently that this is the country of Colchis and the golden fleece is a proof 
of it. It is a pity that things have changed so much for Mingrelia; that 
beautiful country, so famous for the loves of Medea and Jason, now 
produces gold and Bdellium no more than bulls which vomit fire and flame, 
and dragons which guard the fleece. Everything changes in this world; and 
if we do not skilfully cultivate our lands, and if the state remain always in 
debt, we shall become a second Mingrelia. 


BEARD. 


Certain naturalists assure us that the secretion which produces the beard is 
the same as that which perpetuates mankind. An entire hemisphere testifies 
against this fraternal union. The Americans, of whatever country, color, or 
stature they may be, have neither beards on their chins, nor any hair on their 
bodies, except their eyebrows and the hair of their heads, I have legal 
attestations of official men who have lived, conversed, and combated with 
thirty nations of South America, and they attest that they have never seen a 
hair on their bodies; and they laugh, as they well may, at writers who, 
copying one another, say that the Americans are only without hair because 
they pull it out with pincers; as if Christopher Columbus, Fernando Cortes, 
and the other adventurers had loaded themselves with the little tweezers 
with which our ladies remove their superfluous hairs, and had distributed 
them in all the countries of America. 

I believed for a long time that the Esquimaux were excepted from the 
general laws of the new world; but I am assured that they are as free from 
hair as the others. However, they have children in Chile, Peru, and Canada, 
as well as in our bearded continent. There is, then, a specific difference 
between these bipeds and ourselves, in the same way as their lions, which 
are divested of the mane, and in other respects differ from the lions of 
Africa. 

It is to be remarked that the Orientals have never varied in their 
consideration for the beard. Marriage among them has always existed, and 
that period is still the epoch of life from which they no longer shave the 
beard. The long dress and the beard impose respect. The Westerns have 
always been changing the fashion of the chin. Mustaches were worn under 
Louis XIV. towards the year 1672. Under Louis XIII. a little pointed beard 
prevailed. In the time of Henry IV. it was square. Charles V., Julius I., and 
Francis I. restored the large beard to honor in their courts, which had been a 
long time in fashion. Gownsmen, through gravity and respect for the 
customs of their fathers, shaved themselves; while the courtiers, in doublets 
and little mantles, wore their beards as long as they could. When a king in 
those days sent a lawyer as an ambassador, his comrades would laugh at 
him if he suffered his beard to grow, besides mocking him in the chamber of 
accounts or of requests, — But quite enough upon beards. 


BEASTS. 


What a pity and what a poverty of spirit to assert that beasts are machines 
deprived of knowledge and sentiment, which effect all their operations in 
the same manner, which learn nothing, never improve, etc. 

What is this bird, who makes its nest in a semicircle when he attaches it 
to a wall; and in a circle on a tree — this bird does all in the same blind 
manner! The hound, which you have disciplined for three months, does he 
not know more at the end of this time than he did before? Does the canary, 
to which you play an air, repeat ft directly? Do you not employ a 
considerable time in teaching it? Have you not seen that he sometimes 
mistakes it, and that be corrects himself? 

Is it because I speak to you that you judge I have sentiment, memory, 
and ideas? Well, suppose I do not speak to you; you see me enter my room 
with an afflicted air, I seek a paper with disquietude, I open the bureau in 
which I recollect to have shut it, I hid it and read it with joy. You pronounce 
that I have felt the sentiment of affliction and of joy; that I have memory 
and knowledge. 

Extend the same judgment to the dog who has lost his master, who has 
sought hum everywhere with grievous cries, and who enters the house 
agitated and restless, goes upstairs and down, from room to room, and at 
last finds in the closet the master whom he loves, and testifies his joy by the 
gentleness of his cries, by his leaps and his caresses. 

Some barbarians seize this dog, who so prodigiously excels man in 
friendship, they nail him to a table and dissect him living to show the 
mesenteric veins. You discover in him the same organs of sentiment which 
are in yourself. Answer me, machinist, has nature arranged all the springs of 
sentiment in this animal that he should not feel? Has he nerves, and is he 
incapable of suffering? Do not suppose this impertinent contradiction in 
mature. 

But the masters of this school ask, what is the soul of beasts? I do not 
understand tins question. A tree has the faculty of receiving in its fibres the 
sap which circulates, of evolving its buds, its leaves, and its fruits. You will 
ask me what is the soul of this tree? It has received these gifts. The animal 
has received those of sentiment, memory, and a certain number of ideas. 
Who has bestowed these gifts; who has given these faculties? He who has 


made the herb of the field to grow, and who makes the earth gravitate 
towards the sun. 

The souls of beasts are substantial forms, says Aristotle; and after 
Aristotle, the Arabian school; and after the Arabian school, the Angelical 
school; and after the Angelical school, the Sorbonne; and after the 
Sorbonne, every one in the world. 

The souls of beasts are material, exclaim other philosophers. These have 
not been more fortunate than the former. They are in vain asked what is a 
material soul? They say that it is a matter which has sensation; but who has 
given it this sensation? It is a material soul, that is to say, it is composed of 
a matter which gives sensation to matter. They cannot get out of this circle. 

Listen to one kind of beasts reasoning upon another; their soul is a 
spiritual being, which dies with the body; but what proof have you of it? 
What idea have you of this spiritual being, which has sentiment, memory, 
and its share of ideas and combinations, but which can never tell what made 
a child of six years old? On what ground do you imagine that this being, 
which is not corporeal, perishes with the body? The greatest beasts are 
those who have suggested that this soul is neither body nor spiritan 
excellent system! We can only understand by spirit something unknown, 
which is not body. Thus the system of these gentlemen amounts to this, that 
the soul of beasts is a substance which is neither body, nor something which 
is not body. Whence can proceed so many contradictory errors? From the 
custom which men have of examining what a thing is before they know 
whether it exists. They call the speech the effect of a breath of mind, the 
soul of a sigh. What is the soul? It is a name which I have given to this 
valve which rises and falls, which lets the air in, relieves itself, and sends it 
through a pipe when I move the lungs. 

There is not, then, a soul distinct from the machine. But what moves the 
lungs of animals? I have already said, the power that moves the stars. The 
philosopher who said, “Deus est anima brutorum.” — God is the soul of 
the brutes — is right; but he should have gone much further. 


BEAUTIFUL (THE). 


Since we have quoted Plato on love, why should we not quote him on “the 
beautiful,” since beauty causes love. It is curious to know how a Greek 
spoke of the beautiful more than two thousand years since. 

“The man initiated into the sacred mysteries, when he sees a beautiful 
face accompanied by a divine form, a something more than mortal, feels a 
secret emotion, and I know not what respectful fear. He regards this figure 
as a divinity.... When the influence of beauty enters into his soul by his eyes 
he burns; the wings of his soul are bedewed; they lose the hardness which 
retains their germs and liquefy themselves; these germs, swelling beneath 
the roots of its wings, they expand from every part of the soul (for soul had 
wings formerly),” etc. 

I am willing to believe that nothing is finer than this discourse of the 
divine Plato; but it does not give us very clear ideas of the nature of the 
beautiful. 

Ask a toad what is beauty — the great beauty To Kalon; he will answer 
that it is the female with two great round eyes coming out of her little head, 
her large flat mouth, her yellow belly, and brown back. Ask a negro of 
Guinea; beauty is to him a black, oily skin, sunken eyes, and a flat nose. 
Ask the devil; he will tell you that the beautiful consists in a pair of horns, 
four claws, and a tail. Then consult the philosophers; they will answer you 
with jargon; they must have something conformable to the archetype of the 
essence of the beautiful — to the To Kalon. 

I was once attending a tragedy near a philosopher. “How beautiful that 
is,” said he. “What do you find beautiful?” asked I. “It is,” said he, “that the 
author has attained his object.” The next day he took his medicine, which 
did him some good. “It has attained its object,” cried I to him; “it is a 
beautiful medicine.” He comprehended that it could not be said that a 
medicine is beautiful, and that to apply to anything the epithet beautiful it 
must cause admiration and pleasure. He admitted that the tragedy had 
inspired him with these two sentiments, and that it was the To Kalon, the 
beautiful. 

We made a journey to England. The same piece was played, and, 
although ably translated, it made all the spectators yawn. “Oh, oh!” said he, 
“the To Kalon is not the same with the English as with the French.” He 


concluded after many reflections that “the beautiful” is often merely 
relative, as that which is decent at Japan is indecent at Rome; and that 
which is the fashion at Paris is not so at Pekin; and he was thereby spared 
the trouble of composing a long treatise on the beautiful. 





A beautiful face accompanied by a divine form. 


There are actions which the whole world considers fine. A challenge passed 
between two of Cesar’s officers, mortal enemies, not to shed each other’s 
blood behind a thicket by tierce and quarte, as among us, but to decide 
which of them would best defend the camp of the Romans, about to be 
attacked by the barbarians. One of the two, after having repulsed the enemy, 
was near falling; the other flew to his assistance, saved his life, and gained 
the victory. A friend devotes himself to death for his friend, a son for his 


father. The Algonquin, the French, the Chinese, will mutually say that all 
this is very beautiful, that such actions give them pleasure, and that they 
admire them. 

They will say the same of great moral maxims; of that of Zoroaster: “If 
in doubt that an action be just, desist;” of that of Confucius: “Forget 
injuries; never forget benefits.” 

The negro, with round eyes and flattened nose, who would not give the 
ladies of our court the name of beautiful, would give it without hesitation to 
these actions and these maxims. Even the wicked man recognizes the 
beauty of the virtues which he cannot imitate. The beautiful, which only 
strikes the senses, the imagination, and what is called the spirit, is then often 
uncertain; the beauty which strikes the heart is not. You will find a number 
of people who will tell you they have found nothing beautiful in three- 
fourths of the “Iliad”; but nobody will deny that the devotion of Codrus for 
his people was fine, supposing it was true. 

Brother Attinet, a Jesuit, a native of Dijon, was employed as designer in 
the country house of the Emperor Camhi, at the distance of some leagues 
from Pekin. 

“This country house,” says he, in one of his letters to M. Dupont, “is 
larger than the town of Dijon. It is divided into a thousand habitations on 
one line; each one has its courts, its parterres, its gardens, and its waters; the 
front of each is ornamented with gold varnish and paintings. In the vast 
enclosures of the park, hills have been raised by hand from twenty to sixty 
feet high. The valleys are watered by an infinite number of canals, which 
run a considerable distance to join and form lakes and seas. We float on 
these seas in boats varnished and gilt, from twelve to thirteen fathoms long 
and four wide. These barks have magnificent saloons, and the borders of the 
canals are covered with houses, all in different tastes. Every house has its 
gardens and cascades. You go from one valley to another by alleys, 
alternately ornamented with pavilions and grottoes. No two valleys are 
alike; the largest of all is surrounded by a colonnade, behind which are 
gilded buildings. All the apartments of these houses correspond in 
magnificence with the outside. All the canals have bridges at stated 
distances; these bridges are bordered with balustrades of white marble 
sculptured in basso-relievo. 

“In the middle of the great sea is raised a rock, and on this rock is a 
square pavilion, in which are more than a hundred apartments. From this 


square pavilion there is a view of all the palaces, all the houses, and all the 
gardens of this immense enclosure, and there are more than four hundred of 
them. 

“When the emperor gives a féte all these buildings are illuminated in an 
instant, and from every house there are fireworks. 

“This is not all; at the end of what they call the sea is a great fair, held by 
the emperor’s officers. Vessels come from the great sea to arrive at this fair. 
The courtiers disguise themselves as merchants and artificers of all sorts; 
one keeps a coffee house, another a tavern; one takes the profession of a 
thief, another that of the officer who pursues him. The emperor and all the 
ladies of the court come to buy stuffs, the false merchants cheat them as 
much as they can; they tell them that it is shameful to dispute so much 
about the price, and that they are poor customers. Their majesties reply that 
the merchants are knaves; the latter are angry and affect to depart; they are 
appeased; the emperor buys all and makes lotteries of it for all his court. 
Farther on are spectacles of all sorts.” 

When brother Attinet came from China to Versailles he found it small 
and dull. The Germans, who were delighted to stroll about its groves, were 
astonished that brother Attinet was so difficult. This is another reason which 
determines me not to write a treatise on the beautiful. 


BEES. 


The bees may be regarded as superior to the human race in this, that from 
their own substance they produce another which is useful; while, of all our 
secretions, there is not one good for anything; nay, there is not one which 
does not render mankind disagreeable. 

I have been charmed to find that the swarms which turn out of the hive 
are much milder than our sons when they leave college. The young bees 
then sting no one; or at least but rarely and in extraordinary cases. They 
suffer themselves to be carried quietly in the bare hand to the hive which is 
destined for them. But no sooner have they learned in their new habitation 
to know their interests than they become like us and make war. I have seen 
very peaceable bees go for six months to labor in a neighboring meadow 
covered with flowers which secreted them. When the mowers came they 
rushed furiously from their hive upon those who were about to steal their 
property and put them to flight. 

We find in the Proverbs attributed to Solomon that “there are four things, 
the least upon earth, but which are wiser than the wise men — the ants, a 
little people who lay up food during the harvest; the hares, a weak people 
who lie on stones; the grasshoppers, who have no kings and who jourmmey in 
flocks; and the lizards, which work with their hands and dwell in the 
palaces of kings.” I know not how Solomon forgot the bees, whose instinct 
seems very superior to that of hares, which do not lie on stone; or of lizards, 
with whose genius I am not acquainted. Moreover, I shall always prefer a 
bee to a grasshopper. 

The bees have, in all ages, furnished the poet with descriptions, 
comparisons, allegories, and fables. Mandeville’s celebrated “Fable of the 
Bees” made a great noise in England. Here is a short sketch of it: 


Once the bees, in worldly things, 
Had a happy government; 

And their laborers and their kings 
Made them wealthy and content; 
But some greedy drones at last 
Found their way into their hive; 
Those, in idleness to thrive, 


Told the bees they ought to fast. 
Sermons were their only labors; 

Work they preached unto their neighbors. 
In their language they would say, 
“You shall surely go to heaven, 

When to us you’ve freely given 

Wax and honey all away.” — 
Foolishly the bees believed, 

Till by famine undeceived; 

When their misery was complete, 

All the strange delusion vanished! 
Now the drones are killed or banished, 
And the bees again may eat. 


Mandeville goes much further; he asserts that bees cannot live at their 
ease in a great and powerful hive without many vices. “No kingdom, no 
State,” says he, “can flourish without vices. Take away the vanity of ladies 
of quality, and there will be no more fine manufactures of silk, no more 
employment for men and women in a thousand different branches; a great 
part of the nation will be reduced to beggary. Take away the avarice of our 
merchants, and the fleets of England will be annihilated. Deprive artists of 
envy, and emulation will cease; we shall sink back into primitive rudeness 
and ignorance.” 

It is quite true that a well-governed society turns every vice to account; 
but it is not true that these vices are necessary to the well-being of the 
world. Very good remedies may be made from poisons, but poisons do not 
contribute to the support of life. By thus reducing the “Fable of the Bees” to 
its just value, it might be made a work of moral utility. 


BEGGAR — MENDICANT 


Every country where begging, where mendicity, is a profession, is ill 
governed. Beggary, as I have elsewhere said, is a vermin that clings to 
opulence. Yes; but let it be shaken off; let the hospitals be for sickness and 
age alone, and let the shops be for the young and vigorous. 

The following is an extract from a sermon composed by a preacher ten 
years ago for the parish of St. Leu and St. Giles, which is the parish of the 
beggars and the convulsionaries: “Pauper es evangelicantur’”— “the gospel 
is preached to the poor.” 

“My dear brethren the beggars, what is meant by the word gospel? It 
signifies good news. It is, then, good news that I come to tell you; and what 
is it? It is that if you are idlers you will die on a dung-hill. Know that there 
have been idle kings, so at least we are told, and they at last had not where 
to lay their heads. If you work, you will be as happy as other men. 

“The preachers at St. Eustache and St. Roche may deliver to the rich 
very fine sermons in a flowery style, which procure for the auditors a light 
slumber with an easy digestion, and for the orator a thousand crowns; but I 
address those whom hunger keeps awake. Work for your bread, I say; for 
the Scripture says that he who does not work deserves not to eat. Our 
brother in adversity, Job, who was for some time in your condition, says 
that man is born to labor as the bird is to fly. Look at this immense city; 
every one is busy; the judges rise at four in the moming to administer 
justice to you and send you to the galleys when your idleness has caused 
you to thieve rather awkwardly. 

“The king works; he attends his council every day; and he has made 
campaigns. Perhaps you will say he is none the richer. Granted; but that is 
not his fault. The financiers know, better than you or I do, that not one-half 
his revenue ever enters his coffers. He has been obliged to sell his plate in 
order to defend us against our enemies. We should aid him in our turn. The 
Friend of Man (l’Ami des Hommes) allows him only seventy-five millions 
per annum. Another friend all at once gives him seven hundred and forty. 
But of all these Job’s comforters, not one will advance him a single crown. 
It is necessary to invent a thousand ingenious ways of drawing this crown 
from our pockets, which, before it reaches his own, is diminished by at least 
one-half. 


“Work, then, my dear brethren; act for yourselves, for I forewarn you 
that if you do not take care of yourselves, no one will take care of you; you 
will be treated as the king has been in several grave remonstrances; people 
will say, ‘God help you.’ 

“We will go into the provinces, you will answer; we skill be fed by the 
lords of the land, by the farmers, by the curates. Do not flatter yourselves, 
my dear brethren, that you shall eat at their tables; they have for the most 
part enough to do to feed themselves, notwithstanding the ‘Method of 
Rapidly Getting Rich by Agriculture’ and fifty other works of the same 
kind, published every day at Paris for the use of the people in the country, 
with the cultivation of which the authors never had anything to do. 

“T behold among you young men of some talent, who say that they will 
make verses, that they will write pamphlets, like Chisiac, Normotte, or 
Patouillet; that they will work for the ‘Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques’ that they 
will write sheets for Fréron, funeral orations for bishops, songs for the 
comic opera. Any of these would at least be an occupation. When a man is 
writing for the ‘Année Littéraire,’ he is not robbing on the highway, he is 
only robbing his creditors. But do better, my dear brethren in Jesus Christ 
— my dear beggars, who, by passing your lives in asking charity, run the 
risk of the galleys; do better; enter one of the four mendicant orders; you 
will then be not only rich, but honored also.” 


BEKKER, 


“THE WORLD BEWITCHED,” THE DEVIL, THE BOOK OF ENOCH, 
AND SORCERERS. 


This Balthazar Bekker, a very good man, a great enemy of the everlasting 
hell and the devil, and a still greater of precision, made a great deal of noise 
in his time by his great book, “The World Bewitched.” 

One Jacques-George de Chaufepied, a pretended continuator of Bayle, 
assures us that Bekker learned Greek at Gascoigne. Niceron has good 
reasons for believing that it was at Franeker. This historical point has 
occasioned much doubt and trouble at court. 

The fact is that in the time of Bekker, a minister of the Holy Gospel — 
as they say in Holland — the devil was still in prodigious credit among 
divines of all sorts in the middle of the seventeenth century, in spite of the 
good spirits which were beginning to enlighten the world. Witchcraft, 
possessions, and everything else attached to that fine divinity, were in 
vogue throughout Europe and frequently had fatal results. 

A century had scarcely elapsed since King James himself — called by 
Henry IV. Master James — that great enemy of the Roman communion and 
the papal power, had published his “Demonology” (what a book for a king!) 
and in it had admitted sorceries, incubuses, and succubuses, and 
acknowledged the power of the devil, and of the pope, who, according to 
him, had just as good a right to drive Satan from the bodies of the possessed 
as any other priest. And we, miserable Frenchmen, who boast of having 
recovered some small part of our senses, in what a horrid sink of stupid 
barbarism were we then immersed! Not a parliament, not a presidential 
court, but was occupied in trying sorcerers; not a great jurisconsult who did 
not write memorials on possessions by the devil. France resounded with the 
cries of poor imbecile creatures whom the judges, after making them 
believe that they had danced round a cauldron, tortured and put to death 
without pity, in horrible torments. Catholics and Protestants were alike 
infected with this absurd and frightful superstition; the pretext being that in 
one of the Christian gospels it is said that disciples were sent to cast out 
devils. It was a sacred duty to put girls to the torture in order to make them 
confess that they had lain with Satan, and that they had fallen in love with 


him in the form of a goat. All the particulars of the meetings of the girls 
with this goat were detailed in the trials of the unfortunate individuals. They 
were burned at last, whether they confessed or denied; and France was one 
vast theatre of judicial carnage. 

I have before me a collection of these infernal proceedings, made by a 
counsellor of the Parliament of Bordeaux, named De Langre, and addressed 
to Monseigneur Silleri, chancellor of France, without Monseigneur Silleri’s 
having ever thought of enlightening those infamous magistrates. But, 
indeed, it would have been necessary to begin by enlightening the 
chancellor himself. What was France at that time? A continual St. 
Bartholomew — from the massacre of Vassy to the assassination of Marshal 
d’Ancre and his innocent wife. 

Will it be believed that in the time of this very Bekker, a poor girl named 
Magdalen Chaudron, who had been persuaded that she was a witch, was 
burned at Geneva? 

The following is a very exact summary of the procés-verbal of this 
absurd and horrid act, which is not the last monument of the kind: 

“Michelle, having met the devil as she was going out of the town, the 
devil gave her a kiss, received her homage, and imprinted on her upper lip 
and her right breast the mark which it is his custom to affix on all persons 
whom he recognizes as his favorites. This seal of the devil is a small sign- 
manual, which, as demonological jurisconsults affirm, renders the skin 
insensible. 

“The devil ordered Michelle Chaudron to bewitch two girls; and she 
immediately obeyed her lord. The relatives of the young women judicially 
charged her with devilish practices, and the girls themselves were 
interrogated and confronted with the accused. They testified that they 
constantly felt a swarming of ants in certain parts of their bodies, and that 
they were possessed. The physicians were then called in, or at least those 
who then passed as physicians. They visited the girls and sought on 
Michelle’s body for the devil’s seal, which the procés-verbal calls the 
satanic marks. They thrust a large needle into the spot, and this of itself was 
a grievous torture. Blood flowed from the puncture; and Michelle made 
known by her cries that satanic marks do not produce insensibility. The 
judges, seeing no satisfactory evidence that Michelle Chaudron was a witch, 
had her put to the torture, which never fails to bring forth proofs. The 


unfortunate girl, yielding at length to the violence of her tortures, confessed 
whatever was required of her. 

“The physicians again sought for the satanic mark. They found it in a 
small dark spot on one of her thighs. They applied the needle; but the 
torture had been so excessive that the poor, expiring creature scarcely felt 
the wound; she did not cry out; therefore the crime was satisfactorily 
proved. But, as manners were becoming less rude, she was not burned until 
she had been hanged.” 

Every tribunal in Christian Europe still rings with similar 
condemnations; so long did this barbarous imbecility endure, that even in 
our own day, at Wiirzburg, in Franconia, there was a witch burned in 1750. 
And what a witch! A young woman of quality, the abbess of a convent! and 
in our own times, under the empire of Maria Theresa of Austria! 

These horrors, by which Europe was so long filled, determined Bekker to 
fight against the devil. In vain was he told, in prose and verse, that he was 
doing wrong to attack him, seeing that he was extremely like him, being 
horribly ugly; nothing could stop him. He began with absolutely denying 
the power of Satan; and even grew so bold as to maintain that he does not 
exist. “If,” said he, “there were a devil, he would revenge the war which I 
make upon him.” 

Bekker reasoned but too well in saying that if the devil existed he would 
punish him. His brother ministers took Satan’s part and suspended Bekker; 
for heretics will also excommunicate; and in the article of cursing, Geneva 
mimics Rome. 

Bekker enters on his subject in the second volume. According to him, the 
serpent which seduced our first parents was not a devil, but a real serpent; 
as Balaam’s ass was a real ass, and as the whale that swallowed Jonah was a 
real whale. It was so decidedly a real serpent, that all its species, which had 
before walked on their feet, were condemned to crawl on their bellies. No 
serpent, no animal of any kind, is called Satan, or Beelzebub, or devil, in 
the Pentateuch. There is not so much as an allusion to Satan. The Dutch 
destroyer of Satan does, indeed, admit the existence of angels; but at the 
same time he assures us that it cannot be proved by reasoning. “And if there 
are any,” says he, in the eighth chapter of his second volume, “it is hard to 
say what they are. The Scripture tells us nothing about their nature, nor in 
what the nature of a spirit consists. The Bible was made, not for angels, but 
for men; Jesus was made a man for us, not an angel.” 


If Bekker has so many scruples concerning angels, it is not to be 
wondered at that he has some concerning devils; and it is very amusing to 
see into what contortions he puts his mind in order to avail himself of such 
texts as appear to be in his favor and to evade such as are against him. 

He does his utmost to prove that the devil had nothing to do with the 
afflictions of Job; and here he is even more prolix than the friends of that 
holy man. 

There is great probability that he was condemned only through the ill- 
humor of his judges at having lost so much time in reading his work. If the 
devil himself had been forced to read Bekker’s “World Bewitched” he could 
never have forgiven the fault of having so prodigiously wearied him. 

One of our Dutch divine’s greatest difficulties is to explain these words: 
“Jesus was transported by the spirit into the desert to be tempted by the 
devil.” No text can be clearer. A divine may write against Beelzebub as 
much as he pleases, but he must of necessity admit his existence; he may 
then explain the difficult texts if he can. 

Whoever desires to know precisely what the devil is may be informed by 
referring to the Jesuit Scott; no one has spoken of him more at length; he is 
much worse than Bekker. 

Consulting history, where the ancient origin of the devil is to be found in 
the doctrine of the Persians, Ahrimanes, the bad principle, corrupts all that 
the good principle had made salutary. Among the Egyptians, Typhon does 
all the harm he can; while Oshireth, whom we call Osiris, does, together 
with Isheth, or Isis, all the good of which he is capable. 

Before the Egyptians and Persians, Mozazor, among the Indians, had 
revolted against God and become the devil, but God had at last pardoned 
him. If Bekker and the Socinians had known this anecdote of the fall of the 
Indian angels and their restoration, they would have availed themselves of it 
to support their opinion that hell is not perpetual, and to give hopes of 
salvation to such of the damned as read their books. 

The Jews, as has already been observed, never spoke of the fall of the 
angels in the Old Testament; but it is mentioned in the New. 

About the period of the establishment of Christianity a book was 
attributed to “Enoch, the seventh man after Adam,” concerning the devil 
and his associates. Enoch gives us the names of the leaders of the rebellious 
and the faithful angels, but he does not say that war was in heaven; on the 


contrary, the fight was upon a mountain of the earth, and it was for the 
possession of young women. 

St. Jude cites this book in his Epistle: “And the angels, which kept not 
their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day.... 
Woe unto them, for they have gone in the way of Cain.... And Enoch, also, 
the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these....” 

St. Peter in his second Epistle alludes to the Book of Enoch when he 
says: “For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 
hell and delivered them into chains of darkness....” 

Bekker must have found it difficult to resist passages so formal. 
However, he was even more inflexible on the subject of devils than on that 
of angels; he would not be subdued by the Book of Enoch, the seventh man 
from Adam; he maintained that there was no more a devil than there was a 
book of Enoch. He said that the devil was imitated from ancient mythology, 
that it was an old story revived, and that we are nothing more than 
plagiarists. 

We may at the present day be asked why we call that Lucifer the evil 
spirit, whom the Hebrew version, and the book attributed to Enoch, named 
Samyaza. It is because we understand Latin better than Hebrew. 

But whether Lucifer be the planet Venus, or the Samyaza of Enoch, or 
the Satan of the Babylonians, or the Mozazor of the Indians, or the Typhon 
of the Egyptians, Bekker was right in saying that so enormous a power 
ought not to be attributed to him as that with which, even down to our own 
times, he has been believed to be invested. It is too much to have immolated 
to him a woman of quality of Wiirzburg, Magdalen Chaudron, the curate of 
Gaupidi, the wife of Marshal d’Ancre, and more than a hundred thousand 
other wizards and witches, in the space of thirteen hundred years, in 
Christian states. Had Belthazar Bekker been content with paring the devil’s 
nails, he would have been very well received; but when a curate would 
annihilate the devil he loses his cure. 


BELIEF. 


We shall see at the article “Certainty” that we ought often to be very 
uncertain of what we are certain of; and that we may fail in good sense 


when deciding according to what is called common sense. But what is it that 
we Call believing? 

A Turk comes and says to me, “I believe that the angel Gabriel often 
descended from the empyrean, to bring Mahomet leaves of the Koran, 
written on blue vellum.” 

Well, Mustapha, and on what does thy shaven head found its belief of 
this incredible thing? 

“On this: That there are the greatest probabilities that I have not been 
deceived in the relation of these improbable prodigies; that Abubeker, the 
father-in-law, Ali, the son-in-law, Aisha, or Aisse, the daughter, Omar, and 
Osman, certified the truth of the fact in the presence of fifty thousand men 
— gathered together all the leaves, read them to the faithful, and attested 
that not a word had been altered. 

“That we have never had but one Koran, which has never been 
contradicted by another Koran. That God has never permitted the least 
alteration to be made in this book. 

“That its doctrine and precepts are the perfection of reason. Its doctrine 
consists in the unity of God, for Whom we must live and die; in the 
immortality of the soul; the eternal rewards of the just and punishments of 
the wicked; and the mission of our great prophet Mahomet, proved by 
victories. 

“Its precepts are: To be just and valiant; to give alms to the poor; to 
abstain from that enormous number of women whom the Eastern princes, 
and in particular the petty Jewish kings, took to themselves without scruple; 
to renounce the good wines of Engaddi and Tadmor, which those drunken 
Hebrews have so praised in their books; to pray to God five times a day, etc. 

“This sublime religion has been confirmed by the miracle of all others 
the finest, the most constant, and best verified in the history of the world; 
that Mahomet, persecuted by the gross and absurd scholastic magistrates 
who decreed his arrest, and obliged to quit his country, returned victorious; 
that he made his imbecile and sanguinary enemies his footstool; that he all 
his life fought the battles of the Lord; that with a small number he always 
triumphed over the greater number; that he and his successors have 
converted one-half of the earth; and that, with God’s help, we shall one day 
convert the other half.” 

Nothing can be arrayed in more dazzling colors. Yet Mustapha, while 
believing so firmly, always feels some small shadows of doubt arising in his 


soul when he hears any difficulties started respecting the visits of the angel 
Gabriel; the sura or chapter brought from heaven to declare that the great 
prophet was not a cuckold; or the mare Borak, which carried him in one 
night from Mecca to Jerusalem. Mustapha stammers; he makes very bad 
answers, at which he blushes; yet he not only tells you that he believes, but 
would also persuade you to believe. You press Mustapha; he still gapes and 
stares, and at last goes away to wash himself in honor of Allah, beginning 
his ablution at the elbow and ending with the forefinger. 

Is Mustapha really persuaded — convinced of all that he has told us? Is 
he perfectly sure that Mahomet was sent by God, as he is sure that the city 
of Stamboul exists? as he is sure that the Empress Catherine II. sent a fleet 
from the remotest seas of the North to land troops in Peloponnesus — a 
thing as astonishing as the journey from Mecca to Jerusalem in one night — 
and that this fleet destroyed that of the Ottomans in the Dardanelles? 

The truth is that Mustapha believes what he does not believe. He has 
been accustomed to pronounce, with his mollah, certain words which he 
takes for ideas. To believe is very often to doubt. 

“Why do you believe that?” says Harpagon. “I believe it because I 
believe it,’ answers Master Jacques; and most men might return the same 
answer. 

Believe me fully, my dear reader, when I say one must not believe too 
easily. But what shall we say of those who would persuade others of what 
they themselves do not believe? and what of the monsters who persecute 
their brethren in the humble and rational doctrine of doubt and self-distrust? 


BETHSHEMESH. 


Of the Fifty Thousand and Seventy Jews Struck with Sudden Death for 
Having Looked Upon the Ark; of the Five Golden Emeroids Paid by the 
Philistines; and of Dr. Kennicott’s Incredulity. 


Men of the world will perhaps be astonished to find this word the subject of 
an article; but we here address only the learned and ask their instruction. 

Bethshemesh was a village belonging to God’s people, situated, 
according to commentators, two miles north of Jerusalem. The Phoenicians 
having, in Samuel’s time, beaten the Jews, and taken from them their Ark of 
alliance in the battle, in which they killed thirty thousand of their men, were 
severely punished for it by the Lord: 

“Percussit eos in secretiori parte natium, et ebullierunt ville et agri.... et 
nati sunt mures, et facta est confusio mortis magna in civitate.” Literally: 
“He struck them in the most secret part of the buttocks; and the fields and 
the farmhouses were troubled.... and there sprung up mice; and there was a 
great confusion of death in the city.” 

The prophets of the Phoenicians, or Philistines, having informed them 
that they could deliver themselves from the scourge only by giving to the 
Lord five golden mice and five golden emeroids, and sending him back the 
Jewish Ark, they fulfilled this order, and, according to the express 
command of their prophets sent back the Ark with the mice and emeroids 
on a wagon drawn by two cows, with each a sucking calf and without a 
driver. 

These two cows of themselves took the Ark straight to Bethshemesh. 
The men of Bethshemesh approached the Ark in order to look at it, which 
liberty was punished yet more severely than the profanation by the 
Phoenicians had been. The Lord struck with sudden death seventy men of 
the people, and fifty thousand of the populace. 

The reverend Doctor Kennicott, an Irishman, printed in 1768 a French 
commentary on this occurrence and dedicated it to the bishop of Oxford. At 
the head of this commentary he entitles himself Doctor of Divinity, member 
of the Royal Society of London, of the Palatine Academy, of the Academy 
of Gottingen, and of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris. All that I know 
of the matter is that he is not of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris. 


Perhaps he is one of its correspondents. His vast erudition may have 
deceived him, but titles are distinct from things. 

He informs the public that his pamphlet is sold at Paris by Saillant and 
Molini, at Rome by Monaldini, at Venice by Pasquali, at Florence by 
Cambiagi, at Amsterdam by Marc-Michel Rey, at The Hague by Gosse, at 
Leyden by Jaquau, and in London by Beckett, who receives subscriptions. 

In this pamphlet he pretends to prove that the Scripture text has been 
corrupted. Here we must be permitted to differ with him. Nearly all Bibles 
agree in these expressions: seventy men of the people and fifty thousand of 
the populace— “De populo septuaginta viros, et quinquaginta millia 
plebis.” The reverend Doctor Kennicott says to the right reverend the lord 
bishop of Oxford that formerly there were strong prejudices in favor of the 
Hebrew text, but that for seventeen years his lordship and himself have 
been freed from their prejudices, after the deliberate and attentive perusal of 
this chapter. 

In this we differ from Dr. Kennicott, and the more we read this chapter 
the more we reverence the ways of the Lord, which are not our ways. It is 
impossible, says Kennicott, for the candid reader not to feel astonished and 
affected at the contemplation of fifty thousand men destroyed in one village 
— men, too, employed in gathering the harvest. 

This does, it is true, suppose a hundred thousand persons, at least, in that 
village, but should the doctor forget that the Lord had promised Abraham 
that his posterity should be as numerous as the sands of the sea? 

The Jews and the Christians, adds he, have not scrupled to express their 
repugnance to attach faith to this destruction of fifty thousand and seventy 
men. 

We answer that we are Christians and have no repugnance to attach faith 
to whatever is in the Holy Scriptures. We answer, with the reverend Father 
Calmet, that “if we were to reject whatever is extraordinary and beyond the 
reach of our conception we must reject the whole Bible.” We are persuaded 
that the Jews, being under the guidance of God himself, could experience 
no events but such as were stamped with the seal of the Divinity and quite 
different from what happened to other men. We will even venture to 
advance that the death of these fifty thousand and seventy men is one of the 
least surprising things in the Old Testament. 

We are struck with astonishment still more reverential when Eve’s 
serpent and Balaam’s ass talk; when the waters of the cataracts are swelled 


by rain fifteen cubits above all the mountains; when we behold the plagues 
of Egypt, and the six hundred and thirty thousand fighting Jews flying on 
foot through the divided and suspended sea; when Joshua stops the sun and 
moon at noonday; when Samson slays a thousand Philistines with the jaw- 
bone of an ass.... In those divine times all was miracle, without exception, 
and we have the profoundest reverence for all these miracles — for that 
ancient world which was not our world; for that nature which was not our 
nature; for a divine book, in which there can be nothing human. 

But we are astonished at the liberty which Dr. Kennicott takes of calling 
those deists and atheists, who, while they revere the Bible more than he 
does, differ from him in opinion. Never will it be believed that a man with 
such ideas is of the Academy of Medals and Inscriptions. He is, perhaps, of 
the Academy of Bedlam, the most ancient of all, and whose colonies extend 
throughout the earth. 


BILHAH — BASTARDS 


Bilhah, servant to Rachel, and Zilpah, servant to Leah, each bore the 
patriarch Jacob two children, and, be it observed, that they inherited like 
legitimate sons, as well as the eight other male children whom Jacob had by 
the two sisters Leah and Rachel. It is true that all their inheritance consisted 
in a blessing; whereas, William the Bastard inherited Normandy. 

Thierri, a bastard of Clovis, inherited the best part of Gaul, invaded by 
his father. Several kings of Spain and Naples have been bastards. In Spain 
bastards have always inherited. King Henry of Transtamare was not 
considered as an illegitimate king, though he was an illegitimate child, and 
this race of bastards, founded in the house of Austria, reigned in Spain until 
Philip V. 

The line of Aragon, who reigned in Naples in the time of Louis XIL., 
were bastards. Count de Dunois signed himself “the bastard of Orleans,” 
and letters were long preserved of the duke of Normandy, king of England, 
which were signed “William the Bastard.” 

In Germany it is otherwise; the descent must be pure; bastards never 
inherit fiefs, nor have any estate. In France, as has long been the case, a 
king’s bastard cannot be a priest without a dispensation from Rome, but he 
becomes a prince without any difficulty as soon as the king acknowledges 
him to be the offspring of his sire, even though he be the bastard of an 
adulterous father and mother. It is the same in Spain. The bastard of a king 
of England may be a duke but not a prince. Jacob’s bastards were neither 
princes nor dukes; they had no lands, the reason being that their father had 
none, but they were afterwards called patriarchs, which may be rendered 
arch-fathers. 

It has been asked whether the bastards of the popes might be popes in 
turn. Pope John XI. was, it is true, a bastard of Pope Sergius III., and of the 
famous Marozia; but an instance is not a law. 


BISHOP. 


Samuel Ornik, a native of Basle, was, as is well known, a very amiable 
young man, who, moreover, knew his German and Greek New Testament 
by heart. At the age of twenty his parents sent him to travel. He was 
commissioned to carry books to the coadjutor at Paris in the time of the 
Fronde. He arrived at the archbishop’s gate and was told by the Swiss that 
monseigneur saw no one. “My dear fellow,” said Ornik, “you are very rude 
to your countrymen; the apostles allowed every one to approach, and Jesus 
Christ desired that little children should come unto him. I have nothing to 
ask of your master; on the contrary, I bring him something.” “Enter, then,” 
said the Swiss. 

He waited an hour in the first ante-chamber. Being quite artless he 
attacked with questions a domestic who was very fond of telling all he 
knew about his master. “He must be pretty rich,” said Ornik, “to have such 
a swarm of pages and footmen running in and out of the house.” “I don’t 
know,” answered the other, “what his income is, but I hear Joli and the 
Abbé Charier say that he is two millions in debt.” “But who is that lady who 
came out of a cabinet and is passing by?” “That is Madame de Pomereu, 
one of his mistresses.” “She is really very pretty, but I have not read that the 
apostles had such company in their bedchambers in a morning.” “Ah! that, I 
believe, is monsieur, about to give audience.” “Say sa _ grandeur, 
monseigneur.” “Well, with all my heart....” Ornik saluted sa grandeur, 
presented his books, and was received with a most gracious smile. Sa 
grandeur said three words to him, and stepped into his carriage, escorted by 
fifty horsemen. In stepping in, monseigneur dropped a sheath and Ornik 
was astonished that monseigneur should carry so large an inkhorn. “Do you 
not see,” said the talker, “that it is his dagger? every one that goes to 
parliament wears his dagger?” Ornik uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment, and departed. 

He went through France and was edified by town after town. From 
thence he passed into Italy. In the papal territories he met a bishop with an 
income of only a thousand crowns, who went on foot. Omik, being 
naturally kind, offered him a place in his cambiatura. “Signor, you are no 
doubt going to comfort the sick?” “Sir, I am going to my master.” “Your 
master? He, no doubt, is Jesus Christ.” “Sir, he is Cardinal Azolino; I am 


his almoner. He gives me a very poor salary, but he has promised to place 
me with Donna Olimpia, the favorite sister-in-law of nostro signore.” 
“What! are you in the pay of a cardinal? But do you not know that there 
were no cardinals in the time of Jesus Christ and St. John?” “Is it possible!” 
exclaimed the Italian prelate. “Nothing is more true; you have read it in the 
Gospel.” “I have never read it,” replied the bishop; “I know only the office 
of Our Lady.” “TI tell you there were neither cardinals nor bishops, and when 
there were bishops the priests were almost their equals, as St. Jerome, in 
several places, assures us.” “Holy Virgin” said the Italian, “I knew nothing 
about it; and what of the popes?” “There were no popes either.” The good 
bishop crossed himself, thinking he was with the evil one, and leaped from 
the side of his companion. 


BLASPHEMY. 


This is a Greek word signifying an attack on reputation. We find 
blasphemia in Demosthenes. In the Greek Church it was used only to 
express an injury done to God. The Romans never made use of this 
expression, apparently not thinking that God’s honor could be offended like 
that of men. 

There scarcely exists one synonym. Blasphemy does not altogether 
convey the idea of sacrilege. We say of a man who has taken God’s name in 
vain, who, in the violence of anger, has sworn — as it is expressed — by 
the name of God, that he has blasphemed; but we do not say that he has 
committed sacrilege. The sacrilegious man is he who perjures himself on 
the gospel, who extends his rapacity to sacred things, who imbrues his 
hands in the blood of priests. 

Great sacrileges have always been punished with death in all nations, 
especially those accompanied by bloodshed. The author of the “Institutes 
au Droit Criminel” reckons among divine high treasons in the second 
degree, the non-observance of Sundays and holidays. He should have said 
the non-observance attended with marked contempt, for simple negligence 
is a sin, but not, as he calls it, a sacrilege. It is absurd to class together, as 
this author does, simony, the carrying off of a nun, and the forgetting to go 
to vespers on a holiday. It is one great instance of the errors committed by 
writers on jurisprudence, who, not having been called upon to make laws, 
take upon themselves to interpret those of the state. 

Blasphemies uttered in intoxication, in anger, in the excess of 
debauchery, or in the heat of unguarded conversation have been subjected 
by legislators to much lighter penalties. For instance, the advocate whom 
we have already cited says that the laws of France condemn simple 
blasphemers to a fine for the first offence, which is doubled for the second, 
tripled for the third, and quadrupled for the fourth offence; for the fifth 
relapse the culprit is set in the pillory, for the sixth relapse he is pilloried, 
and has his upper lip burned off with a hot iron, and for the seventh he loses 
his tongue. He should have added that this was an ordinance of the year 
1666. 

Punishments are almost always arbitrary, which is a great defect in 
jurisprudence. But this defect opens the way for clemency and compassion, 


and this compassion is no other than the strictest justice, for it would be 
horrible to punish a youthful indiscretion as poisoners and partricides are 
punished. A sentence of death for an offence which deserves nothing more 
than correction is no other than an assassination committed with the sword 
of justice. 

Is it not to the purpose here to remark that what has been blasphemy in 
one country has often been piety in another? 

Suppose a Tyrian merchant landed at the port of Canope: he might be 
scandalized on seeing an onion, a cat, or a goat carried in procession; he 
might speak indecorously of Isheth, Oshireth, and Horeth, or might turn 
aside his head and not fall on his knees at the sight of a procession with the 
parts of human generation larger than life; he might express his opinion at 
supper, or even sing some song in which the Tyrian sailors made a jest of 
the Egyptian absurdities. He might be overheard by the maid of the inn, 
whose conscience would not suffer her to conceal so enormous a crime; she 
would run and denounce the offender to the nearest shoen that bore the 
image of the truth on his breast, and it is known how this image of truth was 
made. The tribunal of the shoens, or shotim, would condemn the Tyrian 
blasphemer to a dreadful death, and confiscate his vessel. Yet this merchant 
might be considered at Tyre as one of the most pious persons in Pheenicia. 

Numa sees that his little horde of Romans is a Collection of Latin 
freebooters who steal right and left all they can find — oxen, sheep, fowls, 
and girls. He tells them that he has spoken with the nymph Egeria in a 
cavern, and that the nymph has been employed by Jupiter to give him laws. 
The senators treat him at first as a blasphemer and threaten to throw him 
headlong from the Tarpeian rock. Numa makes himself a powerful party; he 
gains over some seniors who go with him into Egeria’s grotto. She talks to 
them and converts them; they convert the senate and the people. In a little 
time Numa is no longer a blasphemer, the name is given only to such as 
doubt the existence of the nymph. 

In our own times it is unfortunate that what is blasphemy at Rome, at our 
Lady of Loretto, and within the walls of San Gennaro, is piety in London, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, Berlin, Copenhagen, Berne, Basel, and Hamburg. 
It is yet more unfortunate that even in the same country, in the same town, 
in the same street, people treat one another as blasphemers. 

Nay, of the ten thousand Jews living at Rome there is not one who does 
not regard the pope as the chief of the blasphemers, while the hundred 


thousand Christians who inhabit Rome, in place of two millions of Jovians 
who filled it in Trajan’s time, firmly believe that the Jews meet in their 
synagogues on Saturday for the purpose of blaspheming. 

A Cordelier has no hesitation in applying the epithet of blasphemer to a 
Dominican who says that the Holy Virgin was born in original sin, 
notwithstanding that the Dominicans have a bull from the pope which 
permits them to teach the maculate conception in their convents, and that, 
besides this bull, they have in their forum the express declaration of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The first origin of the schism of three-fourths of Switzerland and a part 
of Lower Germany was a quarrel in the cathedral church of Frankfort 
between a Cordelier, whose name I forget, and a Dominican named Vigand. 

Both were drunk, according to the custom of that day. The drunken 
Cordelier, who was preaching, thanked God that he was not a Jacobin, 
Swearing that it was necessary to exterminate the blaspheming Jacobins 
who believed that the Holy Virgin had been born in mortal sin, and 
delivered from sin only by the merits of her son. The drunken Jacobin cried 
out: “Thou hast lied; thou thyself art a blasphemer.” The Cordelier 
descended from the pulpit with a great iron crucifix in his hand, laid it about 
his adversary, and left him almost dead on the spot. 

To revenge this outrage the Dominicans worked many miracles in 
Germany and Switzerland; these miracles were designed to prove their 
faith. They at length found means to imprint the marks of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on one of their lay brethren named Jetzer. This operation was 
performed at Berne by the Holy Virgin herself, but she borrowed the hand 
of the sub-prior, who dressed himself in female attire and put a glory round 
his head. The poor little lay brother, exposed all bloody to the veneration of 
the people on the altar of the Dominicans at Berne, at last cried out murder! 
sacrilege! The monks, in order to quiet him as quickly as possible 
administered to him a host sprinkled with corrosive sublimate, but the 
excess of the dose made him discharge the host from his stomach. 

The monks then accused him to the bishop of Lausanne of horrible 
sacrilege. The indignant people of Berne in their turn accused the monks, 
and four of them were burned at Berne on the 13th of May, 1509, at the 
Marsilly gate. Such was the termination of this abominable affair, which 
determined the people of Berne to choose a religion, bad indeed in Catholic 
eyes, but which delivered them from the Cordeliers and the Jacobins. The 


number of similar sacrileges is incredible. Such are the effects of party 
Spirit. 

The Jesuits maintained for a hundred years that the Jansenists were 
blasphemers, and proved it by a thousand lettres-de-cachet; the Jansenists 
by upwards of four thousand volumes demonstrated that it was the Jesuits 
who blasphemed. The writer of the “Gazettes Ecclésiastiques” pretends 
that all honest men blaspheme against him, while he himself blasphemes 
from his garret on high against every honest man in the kingdom. The 
gazette-writer’s publisher blasphemes in return and complains that he is 
starving. He would find it better to be honest and polite. 

One thing equally remarkable and consoling is that never in any country 
of the earth, among the wildest idolaters, has any man been considered as a 
blasphemer for acknowledging one supreme, eternal, and all-powerful God. 
It certainly was not for having acknowledged this truth that Socrates was 
condemned to the hemlock, for the doctrine of a Supreme God was 
announced in all the Grecian mysteries. It was a faction that destroyed 
Socrates; he was accused, at a venture, of not recognizing the secondary 
gods, and on this point it was that he was accused as a blasphemer. 

The first Christians were accused of blasphemy for the same reason, but 
the partisans of the ancient religion of the empire, the Jovians, who 
reproached the primitive Christians with blasphemy, were at length 
condemned as blasphemers themselves, under Theodosius II. Dryden says: 


This side to-day, to-morrow t’other burns, 
And they’re all Gods Almighty in their turns. 


BODY. 


Body and matter are here the same thing although there is hardly any such 
thing as synonym in the most rigorous sense of the word. There have been 
persons who by this word “body” have understood “spirit” also. They have 
said spirit originally signifies breath; only a body can breathe, therefore 
body and spirit may, after all, be the same thing. In this sense La Fontaine 
said to the celebrated Duke de la Rochefoucauld: “J’entens les esprits corps 
et pétris de matiére.” In the same sense he says to Madame Sabliére: 


Je subtiliserais un morceau de matiere, 
Quintessence d’atome, extrait de la lumiére, 
je ne sais quoiplus vif et plus subtil encor.... 


No one thought of harassing good Monsieur La Fontaine, or bringing 
him to trial for his expressions. Were a poor philosopher, or even a poet, to 
say as much nowadays, how many would there be to fall on him! How 
many scribblers to sell their extracts for sixpence! How many knaves, for 
the sole purpose of making mischief, to cry philosopher! peripatetic! 
disciple of Gassendi! pupil of Locke, and the primitive fathers! damnable! 

As we know not what a spirit is, so also we are ignorant of what a body 
is; we see various properties, but what is the subject in which those 
properties reside? “There is nothing but body,” said Democritus and 
Epicurus; “there is no such thing as body,” said the disciples of Zeno, of 
Elia. 

Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, is the last who, by a hundred captious 
sophisms, has pretended to prove that bodies do not exist. They have, says 
he, neither color, nor smell, nor heat; all these modalities are in your 
sensations, not in the objects. He might have spared himself the trouble of 
proving this truth for it was already sufficiently known. But thence he 
passed to extent and solidity, which are essential to body, and thinks he 
proves that there is no extent in a piece of green cloth because the cloth is 
not in reality green, the sensation of green being in ourselves only, therefore 
the sensation of extent is likewise in ourselves only. Having thus destroyed 
extent he concludes that solidity, which is attached to it, falls of itself, and 
therefore that there is nothing in the world but our ideas. So that, according 


to this doctor, ten thousand men killed by ten thousand cannon shots are in 
reality nothing more than ten thousand apprehensions of our understanding, 
and when a female becomes pregnant it is only one idea lodged in another 
idea from which a third idea will be produced. 

Surely, the bishop of Cloyne might have saved himself from falling into 
this excessive absurdity. He thinks he shows that there is no extent because 
a body has appeared to him four times as large through a glass as to his 
naked eye, and four times as small through another glass. Hence he 
concludes, that, since a body cannot be at the same time four feet, sixteen 
feet, and but one foot in extent, there is no extent, therefore there is nothing. 
He had only to take any measure and say: of whatever extent this body may 
appear to me to be, it extends to so many of these measures. 

We might very easily see that extent and solidity were quite different 
from sound, color, taste, smell. It is quite clear that these are sensations 
excited in us by the configuration of parts, but extent is not a sensation. 
When this lighted coal goes out, I am no longer warm; when the air is no 
longer struck, I cease to hear; when this rose withers, I no longer smell it: 
but the coal, the air, and the rose have extent without me. Berkeley’s 
paradox is not worth refuting. 

Thus argued Zeno and Parmenides of old, and very clever they were; 
they would prove to you that a tortoise went along as swiftly as Achilles, 
for there was no such thing as motion; they discussed a hundred other 
questions equally important. Most of the Greeks made philosophy a juggle, 
and they transmitted their art to our schoolmen. Bayle himself was 
occasionally one of the set and embroidered cobwebs like the rest. In his 
article, “Zeno,” against the divisible extent of matter and the contiguity of 
bodies he ventures to say what would not be tolerated in any six-months 
geometrician. 

It is worth knowing how Berkeley was drawn into this paradox. A long 
while ago I had some conversation with him, and he told me that his 
opinion originated in our being unable to conceive what the subject of this 
extension is, and certainly, in his book, he triumphs when he asks Hylas 
what this subject, this substratum, this substance is? It is the extended body, 
answers Hylas. Then the bishop, under the name of Philonous, laughs at 
him, and poor Hylas, finding that he has said that extension is the subject of 
extension, and has therefore talked nonsense, remains quite confused, 
acknowledges that he understands nothing at all of the matter; that there is 


no such thing as body; that the natural world does not exist, and that there is 
none but an intellectual world. 

Hylas should only have said to Philonous: We know nothing of the 
subject of this extension, solidity, divisibility, mobility, figure, etc.; I know 
no more of it than I do of the subject of thought, feeling, and will, but the 
subject does not the less exist for it has essential properties of which it 
cannot be deprived. 

We all resemble the greater part of the Parisian ladies who live well 
without knowing what is put in their ragouts; just so do we enjoy bodies 
without knowing of what they are composed. Of what does a body consist? 
Of parts, and these parts resolve themselves into other parts. What are these 
last parts? They, too, are bodies; you divide incessantly without making any 
progress. 

In short, a subtle philosopher, observing that a picture was made of 
ingredients of which no single ingredient was a picture, and a house of 
materials of which no one material was a house, imagined that bodies are 
composed of an infinity of small things which are not bodies, and these are 
called monads. This system is not without its merits, and, were it revealed, I 
should think it very possible. These little beings would be so many 
mathematical points, a sort of souls, waiting only for a tenement: here 
would be a continual metempsychosis. This system is as good as another; I 
like it quite as well as the declination of atoms, the substantial forms, the 
versatile grace, or the vampires. 


BOOKS. 


SECTION I. 


You despise books; you, whose lives are absorbed in the vanities of 
ambition, the pursuit of pleasure, or in indolence, but remember that all the 
known world, excepting only savage nations, is governed by books. All 
Africa, to the limits of Ethiopia and Nigritia obeys the book of the Koran 
after bowing to the book of the Gospel. China is ruled by the moral book of 
Confucius, and a great part of India by the Veda. Persia was governed for 
ages by the books of one of the Zoroasters. 

In a lawsuit or criminal process, your property, your honor, perhaps your 
life, depends on the interpretation of a book which you never read. It is, 
however, with books as with men, a very small number play a great part, the 
rest are confounded with the multitude. 

By whom are mankind led in all civilized countries? By those who can 
read and write. You are acquainted with neither Hippocrates, nor 
Boerhaave, nor Sydenham, but you place your body in the hands of those 
who can read them. You leave your soul entirely to the care of those who 
are paid for reading the Bible, although there are not fifty of them who have 
read it through with attention. 

The world is now so entirely governed by books that they who command 
in the city of the Scipios and the Catos have resolved that the books of their 
law shall be for themselves alone; they are their sceptre, which they have 
made it high treason in their subjects to touch without an express 
permission. In other countries it has been forbidden to think in print without 
letters-patent. 

There are nations in which thought is considered merely as an article of 
commerce, the operations of the human understanding being valued only at 
so much per sheet. If the bookseller happens to desire a privilege for his 
merchandise whether he is selling “Rabelais,” or the “Fathers of the 
Church,” the magistrate grants the privilege without answering for the 
contents of the book. 

In another country the liberty of explaining yourself by books is one of 
the most inviolable prerogatives. There you may print whatever you please, 


on pain of being tiresome, and of being punished if you have too much 
abused your natural right. 

Before the admirable invention of printing, books were scarcer and 
dearer than jewels. There were scarcely any books in our barbarous nations, 
either before Charlemagne or after him, until the time of Charles V., king of 
France, called the Wise, and from this time to Francis I. the scarcity was 
extreme. The Arabs alone had them from the eighth to the thirteenth century 
of our era. China was full of them when we could neither read nor write. 

Copyists were much employed in the Roman Empire from the time of 
the Scipios until the irruption of the barbarians. This was a very ungrateful 
employment. The dealers always paid authors and copyists very ill. It 
required two years of assiduous labor for a copyist to transcribe the whole 
Bible well on vellum, and what time and trouble to copy correctly in Greek 
and Latin the works of Origen, Clement of Alexandria and all the others 
writers called Fathers! 

St. Hieronymos, or Hieronymus, whom we call Jerome, says, in one of 
his satirical letters against Rufinus that he has ruined himself with buying 
the works of Origen, against whom he wrote with so much bitterness and 
violence. “Yes,” says he, “I have read Origen, if it be a crime I confess that I 
am guilty and that I exhausted my purse in buying his works at Alexandria.” 

The Christian societies of the three first centuries had fifty-four gospels, 
of which, until Diocletian’s time scarcely two or three copies found their 
way among the Romans of the old religion. 

Among the Christians it was an unpardonable crime to show the gospels 
to the Gentiles; they did not even lend them to the catechumens. 

When Lucian (insulting our religion of which he knew very little) relates 
that “a troop of beggars took him up into a fourth story where they were 
invoking the Father through the Son, and foretelling misfortunes to the 
emperor and the empire,” he does not say that they showed him a single 
book. No Roman historian, no Roman author whomsoever makes mention 
of the gospels. 

When a Christian, who was unfortunately rash and unworthy of his holy 
religion had publicly torn in pieces and trampled under foot an edict of the 
Emperor Diocletian, and had thus drawn down upon Christianity that 
persecution which succeeded the greatest toleration, the Christians were 
then obliged to give up their gospels and written authors to the magistrates, 
which before then had never been done. Those who gave up their books 


through fear of imprisonment, or even of death, were held by the rest of the 
Christians to be sacrilegious apostates, they received the surname of 
traditores, whence we have the word “traitor,” and several bishops asserted 
that they should be rebaptized, which occasioned a dreadful schism. 

The poems of Homer were long so little known that Pisistratus was the 
first who put them in order and had them transcribed at Athens about five 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

Perhaps there was not at this time in all the East a dozen copies of the 
Veda and the Zend-Avesta. 

In 1700 you would not have found a single book in all Rome, excepting 
the missals and a few Bibles in the hands of papas drunk with brandy. 

The complaint now is of their too great abundance. But it is not for 
readers to complain, the remedy is in their own hands; nothing forces them 
to read. Nor for authors, they who make the multitude of books have not to 
complain of being pressed. Notwithstanding this enormous quantity how 
few people read! But if they read, and read with advantage, should we have 
to witness the deplorable infatuations to which the vulgar are still every day 
a prey? 

The reason that books are multiplied in spite of the general law that 
beings shall not be multiplied without necessity, is that books are made 
from books. A new history of France or Spain is manufactured from several 
volumes already printed, without adding anything new. All dictionaries are 
made from dictionaries; almost all new geographical books are made from 
other books of geography; St. Thomas’s Dream has brought forth two 
thousand large volumes of divinity, and the same race of little worms that 
have devoured the parent are now gnawing the children. 


Ecrive qui voudra, chacun a son métier 
Peut perdre impunément de I’encre et du papier. 


Write, write away; each writer at his pleasure 
May squander ink and paper without measure. 


SECTION II. 


It is sometimes very dangerous to make a book. Silhouéte, before he could 
suspect that he should one day be comptroller-general of the finances, 
published a translation of Warburton’s “Alliance of Church and State,” and 


his father-in-law, Astuce the physician, gave to the public the “Memoirs,” in 
which the author of the Pentateuch might have found all the astonishing 
things which happened so long before his time. 

The very day that Silhouéte came into office, some good friend of his 
sought out a copy of each of these books by the father-in-law and son-in- 
law, in order to denounce them to the parliament and have them condemned 
to the flames, according to custom. They immediately bought up all the 
copies in the kingdom, whence it is that they are now extremely rare. 

There is hardly a single philosophical or theological book in which 
heresies and impieties may not be found by misinterpreting, or adding to, or 
subtracting from, the sense. 

Theodore of Mopsuestes ventured to call the “Canticle of Canticles,” “a 
collection of impurities.” Grotius pulls it in pieces and represents it as 
horrid, and Chatillon speaks of it as “a scandalous production.” 

Perhaps it will hardly be believed that Dr. Tamponet one day said to 
several others: “I would engage to find a multitude of heresies in the Lord’s 
Prayer if this prayer, which we know to have come from the Divine mouth, 
were now for the first time published by a Jesuit.” 

I would proceed thus: “Our Father, who art in heaven—” a proposition 
inclining to heresy, since God is everywhere. Nay, we find in this 
expression the leaven of Socinianism, for here is nothing at all said of the 
‘Trinity. 

“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven—” 
another proposition tainted with heresy, for it said again and again in the 
Scriptures that God reigns eternally. Moreover it is very rash to ask that His 
will may be done, since nothing is or can be done but by the will of God. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” — a proposition directly contrary to 
what Jesus Christ uttered on another occasion: “Take no thought, saying 
what shall we eat? or what shall we drink?... for after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek... But seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

“And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors—” a rash 
proposition, which compares man to God, destroys gratuitous 
predestination, and teaches that God is bound to do to us as we do to others. 
Besides, how can the author say that we forgive our debtors? We have never 
forgiven them a single crown. No convent in Europe ever remitted to its 
farmers the payment of a sou. To dare to say the contrary is a formal heresy. 


“Lead us not into temptation—” a proposition scandalous and manifestly 
heretical, for there is no tempter but the devil, and it is expressly said in St. 
James’ Epistle: “God is no tempter of the wicked; He tempts no man.”— 
“Deus enim intentator malorum est; ipse autem neminem tentat.” 

You see, then, said Doctor Tamponet, that there is nothing, though ever 
so venerable, to which a bad sense may not be given. What book, then, shall 
not be liable to human censure when even the Lord’s Prayer may be 
attacked, by giving a diabolical interpretation to all the divine words that 
compose it? 

As for me, I tremble at the thought of making a book. Thank God, I have 
never published anything; I have not even — like brothers La Rue, Du 
Ceveau, and Folard — had any of my theatrical pieces played, it would be 
too dangerous. 

If you publish, a parish curate accuses you of heresy; a stupid collegian 
denounces you; a fellow that cannot read condemns you; the public laugh at 
you; your bookseller abandons you, and your wine merchant gives you no 
more credit. I always add to my paternoster, “Deliver me, O God, from the 
itch of bookmaking.” 

O ye who, like myself, lay black on white and make clean paper dirty! 
call to mind the following verses which I remember to have read, and by 
which we should have been corrected: 


Tout ce fatras fat du chauvre en son temps, 
Linge il devint par l’art des tisserands; 
Puis en lambeaux des pilons le presséerent 
Il fut papier. Cent cerveaux a I|’envers 

De visions a I’envi le chargerent; 

Puis on le brile; il vole dans les airs, 

Il est fumée aussi bien que la gloire. 

De nos travaux voild quelle est I’histoire, 
Tout est fumée, et tout nous fait sentir 

Ce grand néant qui doit nous engloutir. 


This miscellaneous rubbish once was flax, 

Till made soft linen by the honest weaver; 

But when at length it dropped from people’s backs, 
Twas turned to paper, and became receiver 


Of all that fifty motley brains could fashion; 

So now ’tis burned without the least compassion; 
It now, like glory, terminates in smoke; 

Thus all our toils are nothing but a joke — 

All ends in smoke; each nothing that we follow 
Tells of the nothing that must all things swallow. 


SECTION IIL. 


Books are now multiplied to such a degree that it is impossible not only to 
read them all but even to know their number and their titles. Happily, one is 
not obliged to read all that is published, and Caramuel’s plan for writing a 
hundred folio volumes and employing the spiritual and temporal power of 
princes to compel their subjects to read them, has not been put in execution. 
Ringelburg, too, had formed the design of composing about a thousand 
different volumes, but, even had he lived long enough to publish them he 
would have fallen far short of Hermes Trismegistus, who, according to 
Jamblicus, composed thirty-six thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
books. Supposing the truth of this fact, the ancients had no less reason than 
the moderns to complain of the multitude of books. 

It is, indeed, generally agreed that a small number of choice books is 
sufficient. Some propose that we should confine ourselves to the Bible or 
Holy Scriptures, as the Turks limit themselves to the Koran. But there is a 
great difference between the feelings of reverence entertained by the 
Mahometans for their Koran and those of the Christians for the Scriptures. 
The veneration testified by the former when speaking of the Koran cannot 
be exceeded. It is, say they, the greatest of all miracles; nor are all the men 
in existence put together capable of anything at all approaching it; it is still 
more wonderful that the author had never studied, nor read any book. The 
Koran alone is worth sixty thousand miracles (the number of its verses, or 
thereabouts); one rising from the dead would not be a stronger proof of the 
truth of a religion than the composition of the Koran. It is so perfect that it 
ought not to be regarded as a work of creation. 

The Christians do indeed say that their Scriptures were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, yet not only is it acknowledged by Cardinal Cajetan and 
Bellarmine that errors have found their way into them through the 
negligence and ignorance of the book-sellers and the rabbis, who added the 


points, but they are considered as a book too dangerous for the hands of the 
majority of the faithful. This is expressed by the fifth rule of the Index, a 
congregation at Rome, whose office it is to examine what books are to be 
forbidden. It is as follows: 

“Since it is evident that if the reading of the Bible, translated into the 
vulgar tongue, were permitted to every one indiscriminately the temerity of 
mankind would cause more evil than good to arise therefrom — we will 
that it be referred to the judgment of the bishop or inquisitor, who, with the 
advice of the curate or confessor, shall have power to grant permission to 
read the Bible rendered in the vulgar tongue by Catholic writers, to those to 
whom they shall judge that such reading will do no harm; they must have 
this permission in writing and shall not be absolved until they have returned 
their Bible into the hands of the ordinary. As for such book-sellers as shall 
sell Bibles in the vulgar tongue to those who have not this written 
permission, or in any other way put them into their hands, they shall lose 
the price of the books (which the bishop shall employ for pious purposes), 
and shall moreover be punished by arbitrary penalties. Nor shall regulars 
read or buy these books without the permission of their superiors.” 

Cardinal Duperron also asserted that the Scriptures, in the hands of the 
unlearned, were a two-edged knife which might wound them, to avoid 
which it was better that they should hear them from the mouth of the 
Church, with the solutions and interpretations of such passages as appear to 
the senses to be full of absurdity and contradiction, than that they should 
read them by themselves without any solution or interpretation. He 
afterwards made a long enumeration of these absurdities in terms so 
unqualified that Jurieu was not afraid to declare that he did not remember to 
have read anything so frightful or so scandalous in any Christian author. 

Jurieu, who was so violent t in his invectives against Cardinal Duperron, 
had himself to sustain similar reproaches from the Catholics. “I heard that 
minister,” says Pap, in speaking of him, “teaching the public that all the 
characteristics of the Holy Scriptures on which those pretended reformers 
had founded their persuasion of their divinity, did not appear to him to be 
sufficient. ‘Let it not be inferred,’ said Jurieu, ‘that I wish to take from the 
light and strength of the characteristics of Scripture, but I will venture to 
affirm that there is not one of them which may not be eluded by the profane. 
There is not one of them that amounts to a proof; not one to which 
something may not be said in answer, and, considered altogether, although 


they have greater power than separately to work a moral conviction — that 
is, a proof on which to found a certainty excluding every doubt — I own 
that nothing seems to me to be more opposed to reason than to say that 
these characteristics are of themselves capable of producing such a 
certainty.” 

It is not then astonishing that the Jews and the first Christians, who, we 
find in the Acts of the Apostles, confined themselves in their meetings to 
the reading of the Bible, were, as will be seen in the article “Heresy,” 
divided into different sects. For this reading was afterwards substituted that 
of various apocryphal works, or at least of extracts from them. The author 
of the “Synopsis of Scripture,’ which we find among the works of St. 
Athanasius, expressly avows that there are in the apocryphal books things 
most true and inspired by God which have been selected and extracted for 
the perusal of the faithful. 


BOURGES. 


Our questions have but little to do with geography, but we shall, perhaps, be 
permitted to express in a few words our astonishment respecting the town of 
Bourges. The Trévoux Dictionary asserts that “it is one of the most ancient 
in Europe; that it was the seat of empire of the Gauls, and gave laws to the 
Celts.” 

I will not combat the antiquity of any town or of any family. But was 
there ever an empire of Gaul? had the Celts kings? This rage for antiquity is 
a malady which is not easily cured. In Gaul, in Germany, and in the North 
there is nothing ancient but the soil, the trees, and the animals. If you will 
have antiquities go to Asia, and even there they are hardly to be found. Man 
is ancient, but monuments are new; this has already been said in more 
articles than one. 

If to be born within a certain stone or wooden limit more ancient than 
another were a real good it would be no more than reasonable to date the 
foundation of the town from the giants’ war, but since this vanity is in no 
wise advantageous let it be renounced. This is all I have to say about 
Bourges. 


BRACHMANS — BRAHMINS. 


Courteous reader, observe, in the first place, that Father Thomassin, one of 
the most learned men of modern Europe, derives the Brachmans from the 
Jewish word barac, by a c — supposing, of course, that the Jews had a c. 
This barac, says he, signified to fly; and the Brachmans fled from the towns 
— supposing that there were any towns. 

Or, if you like it better, Brachmans comes from barak by a k, meaning to 
bless or to pray. But why might not the Biscayans name the Brahmins from 
the word bran? which expresses — I will not say what. They had as good a 
right as the Hebrews. Really, this is a strange sort of erudition. By rejecting 
it entirely, we should know less, but we should know it better. 

Is it not likely that the Brahmins were the first legislators, the first 
philosophers, the first divines, of the earth? Do not the few remaining 
monuments of ancient history form a great presumption in their favor? since 
the first Greek philosophers went to them to learn mathematics; and the 
most ancient curiosities, those collected by the emperors of China, are all 
Indian, as is attested by the relations in Du Halde’s collection. 

Of the Shastah, we shall speak elsewhere. It is the first theological book 
of the Brahmins, written about fifteen hundred years before the Vedah, and 
anterior to all other books. 

Their annals make no mention of any war undertaken by them at any 
time. The words “arms,” “killing,” “maiming,” are to be found neither in 
the fragments of the Shastah that have reached us, nor in the Yajurvedah, 
nor in the Kormovedah. At least, I can affirm that I have not seen them in 
either of these two latter collections; and it is most singular that the Shastah, 
which speaks of a conspiracy in heaven, makes no mention of any war in 
the great peninsula between the Indus and Ganges. 





conquests. 


The Hebrews, who were unknown until so late a period, never name the 
Brahmins; they knew nothing of India till after Alexander’s conquests and 
their own settling in that Egypt of which they had spoken so ill. The name 
of India is to be found only in the book of Esther, and in that of Job, who 
was not a Hebrew. We find a singular contrast between the sacred books of 
the Hebrews and those of the Indians. The Indian books announce only 
peace and mildness; they forbid the killing of animals: but the Hebrew 
books speak of nothing but the slaughter and massacre of men and beasts; 
all are butchered in the name of the Lord; it is quite another order of things. 

We are incontestably indebted to the Brahmins for the idea of the fall of 
celestial beings revolting against the Sovereign of Nature; and it was 
probably from them that the Greeks took the fable of the Titans; and lastly, 
from them it was that the Jews, in the first century of our era, took the idea 
of Lucifer’s revolt. 

How could these Indians suppose a rebellion in heaven without having 
seen one on earth? Such a leap from the human to the divine nature is 


difficult of comprehension. We usually step from what is known to what is 
unknown. 

A war of giants would not be imagined, until some men more robust than 
the rest had been seen to tyrannize over their fellow-men. To imagine the 
like in heaven, the Brahmins must either have experienced violent discords 
among themselves, or at least have witnessed them among their neighbors. 

Be that as it may, it is an astonishing phenomenon that a society of men 
who had never made war should have invented a sort of war carried on in 
imaginary space, or in a globe distant from our own, or in what is called the 
firmament — the empyrean. But let it be carefully observed, that in this 
revolt of the celestial beings against their Sovereign, there were no blows 
given, no celestial blood spilled, no mountains thrown at one another’s 
heads, no angels deft in twain, as in Milton’s sublime and grotesque poem. 

According to the Shastah, it was only a formal disobedience of the orders 
of the Most High, which God punished by relegating the rebellious angels 
to a vast place of darkness called Onderah, for the term of a whole 
mononthour. A mononthour is a hundred and twenty-six millions of our 
years. But God vouchsafed to pardon the guilty at the end of five thousand 
years, and their Onderah was nothing more than a purgatory. 

He turned them into Mhurd, or men, and placed them on our globe, on 
condition that they should not eat animals, nor cohabit with the males of 
their new species, on pain of returning to the Onderah. 

These are the principal articles of the Brahmin faith, which has endured 
without intermission from time immemorial to the present day. 

This is but a small part of the ancient cosmogony of the Brahmins. Their 
rites, their pagods, prove that among them all was allegorical. They still 
represent Virtue in the form of a woman with ten arms, combating ten 
mortal sins typified by monsters. Our missionaries were acute enough to 
take this image of Virtue for that of the devil, and affirm that the devil is 
worshipped in India. We have never visited that people but to enrich 
ourselves and calumniate them. 

The Metempsychosis of the Brahmins. 

The doctrine of the metempsychosis comes from an ancient law of 
feeding on cow’s milk as well as on vegetables, fruits, and rice. It seemed 
horrible to the Brahmins to kill and eat their feeder; and they had soon the 
same respect for goats, sheep, and all other animals: they believed them to 
be animated by the rebellious angels, who were completing their 


purification in the bodies of beasts as well as in those of men. The nature of 
the climate seconded, or rather originated this law. A burning atmosphere 
creates a necessity for refreshing food, and inspires horror for our custom of 
stowing carcasses in our stomachs. 

The opinion that beasts have souls was general throughout the East, and 
we find vestiges of it in the ancient sacred writings. In the book of Genesis, 
God forbids men to eat “their flesh with their blood and their soul.” Such is 
the import of the Hebrew text. “I will avenge,” says he, “the blood of your 
souls on the claws of beasts and the hands of men.” In Leviticus he says, 
“The soul of the flesh is in the blood.” He does more; he makes a solemn 
compact with man and with all animals, which supposes an intelligence in 
the latter. 

In much later times, Ecclesiasticus formally says, “God shows that man 
is like to the beasts; for men die like beasts; their condition is equal; as man 
dies, so also dies the beast. They breathe alike. There is nothing in man 
more than in the beast.” Jonah, when he went to preach at Nineveh, made 
both men and beasts fast. 

All ancient authors, sacred books as well as profane, attribute knowledge 
to the beasts; and several make them speak. It is not then to be wondered at 
that the Brahmins, and after them the Pythagoreans, believed that souls 
passed successively into the bodies of beasts and of men; consequently they 
persuaded themselves, or at least they said, that the souls of the guilty 
angels, in order to finish their purgation, belonged sometimes to beasts, 
sometimes to men. This is a part of the romance of the Jesuit Bougeant, 
who imagined that the devils are spirits sent into the bodies of animals. 
Thus, in our day, and at the extremity of the west, a Jesuit unconsciously 
revives an article of the faith of the most ancient Oriental priests. 

The Self-burning of Men and Women among the Brahmins. 

The Brahmins of the present day, who do all that the ancient Brahmins 
did, have, we know, retained this horrible custom. Whence is it that, among 
a people who have never shed the blood of men or of animals, the finest act 
of devotion is a public self-burning? Superstition, the great uniter of 
contraries, is the only source of these frightful sacrifices, the custom of 
which is much more ancient than the laws of any known people. 

The Brahmins assert that their great prophet Brahma, the son of God, 
descended among men, and had seyeral wives; and that after his death, the 
wife who loved him the most burned herself on his funeral pile, that she 


might join him in heaven. Did this woman really burn herself, as it is said 
that Portia, the wife of Brutus, swallowed buming coals, in order to be 
reunited to her husband? or is this a fable invented by the priests? Was there 
a Brahma, who really gave himself out as a prophet and son of God? It is 
likely that there was a Brahma, as there afterwards were a Zoroaster and a 
Bacchus. Fable seized upon their history, as she has everywhere constantly 
done. 

No sooner does the wife of the son of God burn herself, than ladies of 
meaner condition must burn themselves likewise. But how are they to find 
their husbands again, who are become horses, elephants, hawks, etc.? How 
are they to distinguish the precise beast, which the defunct animates? how 
recognize him and be still his wife? This difficulty does not in the least 
embarrass the Hindoo theologians; they easily find a distinguo — a solution 
in sensu composito — in sensu diviso. The metempsychosis is only for 
common people; for other souls they have a sublimer doctrine. These souls, 
being those of the once rebel angels, go about purifying themselves; those 
of the women who immolate themselves are beatified, and find their 
husbands ready-purified. In short, the priests are right, and the women burn 
themselves. 

This dreadful fanaticism has existed for more than four thousand years, 
amongst a mild people, who would fear to kill a grasshopper. The priests 
cannot force a widow to burn herself; for the invariable law is, that the self- 
devotion must be absolutely voluntary. The longest married of the wives of 
the deceased has the first refusal of the honor of mounting the funeral-pile; 
if she is not inclined, the second presents herself; and so of the rest. It is 
said, that on one occasion seventeen burned themselves at once on the pile 
of a rajah: but these sacrifices are now very rare; the faith has become 
weaker since the Mahometans have governed a great part of the country, 
and the Europeans traded with the rest. 

Still, there is scarcely a governor of Madras or Pondicherry who has not 
seen some Indian woman voluntarily perish in the flames. Mr. Holwell 
relates that a young widow of nineteen, of singular beauty, and the mother 
of three children, burned herself in the presence of Mrs. Russell, wife of the 
admiral then in the Madras roads. She resisted the tears and the prayers of 
all present; Mrs. Russell conjured her, in the name of her children, not to 
leave them orphans. The Indian woman answered, “God, who has given 
them birth, will take care of them.” She then arranged everything herself, 


set fire to the pile with her own hand, and consummated her sacrifice with 
as much serenity as one of our nuns lights the tapers. 

Mr. Charnock, an English merchant, one day seeing one of these 
astonishing victims, young and lovely, on her way to the funeral-pile, 
dragged her away by force when she was about to set fire to it, and, with the 
assistance of some of his countrymen, carried her of! and married her. The 
people regarded this act as the most horrible sacrilege. 

Why do husbands never burn themselves, that they may join their wives? 
Why has a sex, naturally weak and timid, always had this frantic resolution? 
Is it because tradition does not say that a man ever married a daughter of 
Brahma, while it does affirm that an Indian woman was married to a son of 
that divinity? Is it because women are more superstitious than men? Or is it 
because their imaginations are weaker, more tender, and more easily 
governed? 

The ancient Brahmins sometimes burned themselves to prevent the pains 
and the languor of old age; but, above all, to make themselves admired. 
Calanus would not, perhaps, have placed himself on the pile, but for the 
purpose of being gazed at by Alexander. The Christian renegade Peregrinus 
burned himself in public, for the same reason that a madman goes about the 
streets dressed like an Armenian, to attract the notice of the populace. 

Is there not also an unfortunate mixture of vanity in this terrible sacrifice 
of the Indian women? Perhaps, if a law were passed that the burning should 
take place in the presence of one waiting woman only, this abominable 
custom would be forever destroyed. 

One word more: A few hundreds of Indian women, at most, have 
furnished this horrid spectacle; but our inquisitions, our atrocious madmen 
calling themselves judges, have put to death in the flames more than a 
hundred thousand of our brethren — men, women, and children — for 
things which no one has understood. Let us pity and condemn the 
Brahmins; but let us not forget our miserable selves! 

Truly, we have forgotten one very essential point in this short article on 
the Brahmins, which is, that their sacred books are full of contradictions; 
but the people know nothing of them, and the doctors have solutions ready 
— senses figured and figurative, allegories, types, express declarations of 
Birma, Brahma, and Vishnu, sufficient to shut the mouth of any reasoner. 


BREAD-TREE. 


The bread-tree grows in the Philippine islands, and principally in those of 
Guam and Tinian, as the cocoa-tree grows in the Indies. These two trees, 
alone, if they could be multiplied in our climate, would furnish food and 
drink sufficient for all mankind. 

The bread-tree is taller and more bulky than our common apple-trees; its 
leaves are black, its fruit is yellow, and equal in dimensions to the largest 
apple. The rind is hard; and the cuticle is a sort of soft, white paste, which 
has the taste of the best French rolls; but it must be eaten fresh, as it keeps 
only twenty-four hours, after which it becomes dry, sour and disagreeable; 
but, as a compensation, the trees are loaded with them eight months of the 
year. The natives of the islands have no other food; they are all tall, stout, 
well made, sufficiently fleshy, and in the vigorous health which is 
necessarily produced by the use of one wholesome aliment alone: and it is 
to negroes that nature has made this present. 

Corn is assuredly not the food of the greater part of the world. Maize and 
cassava are the food of all America. We have whole provinces in which the 
peasants eat none but chestnut bread, which is more nourishing and of 
better flavor than the rye or barley bread on which so many feed, and is 
much better than the rations given to the soldiers. Bread is unknown in all 
southern Africa. The immense Indian Archipelago, Siam, Laos, Pegu, 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, part of China, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
and the banks of the Ganges, produce rice, which is easier of cultivation, 
and for which wheat is neglected. Corn is absolutely unknown for the space 
of five hundred leagues on the coast of the Icy Sea. 

The missionaries have sometimes been in great tribulation, in countries 
where neither bread nor wine is to be found. The inhabitants told them by 
interpreters: “You would baptize us with a few drops of water, in a burning 
climate, where we are obliged to plunge every day into the rivers; you 
would confess us, yet you understand not our language; you would have us 
communicate, yet you want the two necessary ingredients, bread and wine. 
It is therefore evident that your universal religion cannot have been made 
for us.” The missionaries replied, very justly, that good will is the one thing 
needful; that they should be plunged into the water without any scruple; that 


bread and wine should be brought from Goa; and that, as for the language, 
the missionaries would learn it in a few years. 


BUFFOONERY — BURLESQUE — LOW 
COMEDY. 


He was a very subtle schoolman, who first said that we owe the origin of 
the word “buffoon” to a little Athenian sacrificer called Bupho, who, being 
tired of his employment, absconded, and never returned. The Areopagus, as 
they could not punish the priest, proceeded against his hatchet. This farce, 
which was played every year in the temple of Jupiter, is said to have been 
called “buffoonery.” This story is not entitled to much credit Buffoon was 
not a proper name; bouphonos signifies an immolator of oxen. The Greeks 
never called any jest bouphonia. This ceremony, frivolous as it appears, 
might have an origin wise and humane, worthy of true Athenians. 

Once a year, the subaltern sacrificer, or more properly the holy butcher, 
when on the point of immolating an ox, fled as if struck with horror, to put 
men in mind that in wiser and happier times only flowers and fruits were 
offered to the gods, and that the barbarity of immolating innocent and useful 
animals was not introduced until there were priests desirous of fattening on 
their blood and living at the expense of the people. In this idea there is no 
buffoonery. 

This word “buffoon” has long been received among the Italians and the 
Spaniards, signifying mimus, scurra, joculator — a mimic, a jester, a player 
of tricks. Ménage, after Salmasius, derives it from bocca infiata — a 
bloated face; and it is true that a round face and swollen cheeks are requisite 
in a buffoon. The Italians say bufo magro — a meagre buffoon, to express a 
poor jester who cannot make you laugh. 

Buffoon and buffoonery appertain to low comedy, to mountebanking, to 
all that can amuse the populace. In this it was — to the shame of the human 
mind be it spoken — that tragedy had its beginning: Thespis was a buffoon 
before Sophocles was a great man. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Spanish and English 
tragedies were all degraded by disgusting buffooneries. The courts were still 
more disgraced by buffoons than the stage. So strong was the rust of 
barbarism, that men had no taste for more refined pleasures. Boileau says of 
Molieére: 


C’est par-la que Moliere, illustrant ses écrits, 
Peut-étre de son art eut emporteé le prix, 

Si, moins ami du peuple en ses doctes peintures, 
II n’etitt fait quelquefois, grimacer ses figures, 
Quitté pour le bouffon l’agréable et fin, 

Et sans honte a Terence allié Tabarin. 

Dans ce sac ridicule ou Scapin s’enveloppe, 

Je ne reconnais plus I’auteur du Misanthrope. 


Moliere in comic genius had excelled, 

And might, perhaps, have stood unparalleled, 
Had he his faithful portraits ne’er allowed 

To gape and grin to gratify the crowd; 
Deserting wit for low grimace and jest, 

And showing Terence in a motley vest. 

Who in the sack, where Scapin plays the fool, 
Will find the genius of the comic school? 


But it must be considered that Raphael condescended to paint grotesque 
figures. Moliere would not have descended so low, if all his spectators had 
been such men as Louis XIV., Condé, Turenne, La Rochefoucauld, 
Montausier, Beauvilliers, and such women as Montespan and Thianges; but 
he had also to please the whole people of Paris, who were yet quite 
unpolished. The citizen liked broad farce, and he paid for it. Scarron’s 
“Jodelets” were all the rage. We are obliged to place ourselves on the level 
of our age, before we can rise above it; and, after all, we like to laugh now 
and then. What is Homer’s “Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” but a piece of 
buffoonery — a burlesque poem? 

Works of this kind give no reputation, but they may take from that which 
we already enjoy. 

Buffoonery is not always in the burlesque style, “The Physician in Spite 
of Himself,” and the “Rogueries of Scapin,” are not in the style of Scarron’s 
“Jodelets.” Moliére does not, like Scarron, go in search of slang terms; his 
lowest characters do not play the mountebank. Buffoonery is in the thing, 
not in the expression. 

Boileau’s “Lutrin” was at first called a burlesque poem, but it was the 
subject that was burlesque; the style was pleasing and refined, and 


sometimes even heroic. 

The Italians had another kind of burlesque, much superior to ours — that 
of Aretin, of Archbishop La Caza, of Berni, Mauro, and Dolce. It often 
sacrifices decorum to pleasantry, but obscene words are wholly banished 
from it. The subject of Archbishop La Caza’s “Capitolo del Forno” is, 
indeed, that which sends the Desfontaines to the Bicétre, and the 
Deschaufours to the Place de Gréve: but there is not one word offensive to 
the ear of chastity; you have to divine the meaning. 

Three or four Englishmen have excelled in this way: Butler, in his 
“Hudibras,” which was the civil war excited by the Puritans turned into 
ridicule; Dr. Garth, in his “Dispensary”; Prior, in his “Alma,” in which he 
very pleasantly makes a jest of his subject and Phillips, in his “Splendid 
Shilling.” 

Butler is as much above Scarron as a man accustomed to good company 
is above a singer at a pot-house. The hero of “Hudibras” was a real 
personage, one Sir Samuel Luke, who had been a captain in the armies of 
Fairfax and Cromwell. See the commencement of the poem, in the article 
“Prior,” “Butler,” and “Swift.” 

Garth’s poem on the physicians and apothecaries is not so much in the 
burlesque style as Boileau’s “Lutrin”: it has more imagination, variety, and 
naivete than the “Lutrin”; and, which is rather astonishing, it displays 
profound erudition, embellished with all the graces of refinement. It begins 
thus: 


Speak, Goddess, since ’tis thou that best canst tell 
How ancient leagues to modern discord fell; 

And why physicians were so cautious grown 

Of others’ lives, and lavish of their own. 


Prior, whom we have seen a plenipotentiary in France before the Peace 
of Utrecht, assumed the office of mediator between the philosophers who 
dispute about the soul. This poem is in the style of “Hudibras,” called 
doggerel rhyme, which is the stilo Berniesco of the Italians. 

The great first question is, whether the soul is all in all, or is lodged 
behind the nose and eyes in a corner which it never quits. According to the 
latter system, Prior compares it to the pope, who constantly remains at 


Rome, whence he sends his nuncios and spies to learn all that is doing in 
Christendom. 

Prior, after making a jest of several systems, proposes his own. He 
remarks that the two-legged animal, new-born, throws its feet about as 
much as possible, when its nurse is so stupid as to swaddle it: thence he 
judges that the soul enters it by the feet; that about fifteen it reaches the 
middle; then it ascends to the heart; then to the head, which it quits 
altogether when the animal ceases to live. 

At the end of this singular poem, full of ingenious versification, and of 
ideas alike subtle and pleasing, we find this charming line of Fontenelle: “I/ 
est des hochets pour tout age.” Prior begs of fortune to “Give us play-things 
for old age.” 

Yet it is quite certain that Fontenelle did not take this line from Prior, nor 
Prior from Fontenelle. Prior’s work is twenty years anterior, and Fontenelle 
did not understand English. The poem terminates with this conclusion: 


For Plato’s fancies what care I? 

I hope you would not have me die 
Like simple Cato in the play, 

For anything that he can say: 

E’en let him of ideas speak 

To heathens, in his native Greek. 

If to be sad is to be wise, 

I do most heartily despise 

Whatever Socrates has said, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. 

Dear Drift, to set our matters right, 
Remove these papers from my sight; 
Burn Mat’s Descartes and Aristotle — 
Here, Jonathan, — your master’s bottle. 


In all these poems, let us distinguish the pleasant, the lively, the natural, 
the familiar — from the grotesque, the farcical, the low, and, above all, the 
stiff and forced. These various shades are discriminated by the 
connoisseurs, who alone, in the end, decide the fate of every work. 

La Fontaine would sometimes descend to the burlesque style — Phedrus 
never; but the latter has not the grace and unaffected softness of La 


Fontaine, though he has greater precision and purity. 


BULGARIANS. 


These people were originally Huns, who settled near the Volga; and 
Volgarians was easily changed into Bulgarians. 

About the end of the seventh century, they, like all the other nations 
inhabiting Sarmatia, made irruptions towards the Danube, and inundated the 
Roman Empire. They passed through Moldavia and Wallachia, whither their 
old fellow-countrymen, the Russians, carried their victorious arms in 1769, 
under the Empress Catherine II. 

Having crossed the Danube, they settled in part of Dacia and Moesia, 
giving their name to the countries which are still called Bulgaria. Their 
dominion extended to Mount Hemus and the Euxine Sea. 

In Charlemagne’s time, the Emperor Nicephorus, successor to Irene, was 
so imprudent as to march against them after being vanquished by the 
Saracens; and he was in like manner defeated by the Bulgarians. Their king, 
named Krom, cut off his head, and made use of his skull as a drinking-cup 
at his table, according to the custom of that people in common with all the 
northern nations. 

It is related that, in the ninth century, one Bogoris, who was making war 
upon the Princess Theodora, mother and guardian to the Emperor Michael, 
was so charmed with that empress’s noble answer to his declaration of war, 
that he turned Christian. 

The Bulgarians, who were less complaisant, revolted against him; but 
Bogoris, having shown them a crucifix, they all immediately received 
baptism. So say the Greek writers of the lower empire, and so say our 
compilers after them: “Et voila justement comme on écrit l’histoire.” 

Theodora, say they, was a very religious princess, even passing her latter 
years in a convent. Such was her love for the Greek Catholic religion that 
she put to death in various ways a hundred thousand men accused of 
Manicheism— “this being,” says the modest continuator of Echard, “the 
most impious, the most detestable, the most dangerous, the most 
abominable of all heresies, for ecclesiastical censures were weapons of no 
avail against men who acknowledged not the church.” 

It is said that the Bulgarians, seeing that all the Manicheans suffered 
death, immediately conceived an inclination for their religion, and thought 


it the best, since it was the most persecuted one: but this, for Bulgarians, 
would be extraordinarily acute. 

At that time, the great schism broke out more violently than ever 
between the Greek church, under the Patriarch Photius, and the Latin 
church, under Pope Nicholas I. The Bulgarians took part with the Greek 
church; and from that time, probably, it was that they were treated in the 
west as heretics, with the addition of that fine epithet, which has clung to 
them to the present day. 

In 871, the Emperor Basil sent them a preacher, named Peter of Sicily, to 
save them from the heresy of Manicheism; and it is added, that they no 
sooner heard him than they turned Manicheans. It is not very surprising 
that the Bulgarians, who drank out of the skulls of their enemies, were not 
extraordinary theologians any more than Peter of Sicily. 

It is singular that these barbarians, who could neither write nor read, 
should have been regarded as very knowing heretics, with whom it was 
dangerous to dispute. They certainly had other things to think of than 
controversy, since they carried on a sanguinary war against the emperors of 
Constantinople for four successive centuries, and even besieged the capital 
of the empire. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, the Emperor Alexis, 
wishing to make himself recognized by the Bulgarians, their king, Joannic, 
replied, that he would never be his vassal. Pope Innocent III. was careful to 
seize this opportunity of attaching the kingdom of Bulgaria to himself: he 
sent a legate to Joannic, to anoint him king; and pretended that he had 
conferred the kingdom upon him, and that he could never more hold it but 
from the holy see. 

This was the most violent period of the crusades. The indignant 
Bulgarians entered into an alliance with the Turks, declared war against the 
pope and his crusaders, took the pretended Emperor Baldwin prisoner, had 
his head cut off, and made a bowl of his skull, after the manner of Krom. 
This was quite enough to make the Bulgarians abhorred by all Europe. It 
was no longer necessary to call them Manicheans, a name which was at 
that time given to every class of heretics: for Manichean, Patarin, and 
Vaudois were the same thing. These terms were lavished upon whosoever 
would not submit to the Roman church. 


BULL. 


A quadruped, armed with horns, having cloven feet, strong legs, a slow 
pace, a thick body, a hard skin, a tail not quite so long as that of the horse, 
with some long hairs at the end. Its blood has been looked upon as a poison, 
but it is no more so than that of other animals; and the ancients, who wrote 
that Themistocles and others poisoned themselves with bull’s blood, were 
false both to nature and to history. Lucian, who reproaches Jupiter with 
having placed the bull’s horns above his eyes, reproaches him unjustly; for 
the eye of a bull being large, round, and open, he sees very well where he 
strikes; and if his eyes had been placed higher than his horns, he could not 
have seen the grass which he crops. 

Phalaris’s bull, or the Brazen Bull, was a bull of cast metal, found in 
Sicily, and supposed to have been used by Phalaris to enclose and burn such 
as he chose to punish — a very unlikely species of cruelty. The bulls of 
Medea guarded the Golden Fleece. The bull of Marathon was tamed by 
Hercules. 

Then there were the bull which carried off Europa, the bull of Mithras, 
and the bull of Osiris; there are the Bull, a sign of the zodiac, and the Bull’s 
Eye, a star of the first magnitude, and lastly, there are bull-fights, common 
in Spain. 


BULL (PAPAL). 


This word designates the bull, or seal of gold, silver, wax, or lead, attached 
to any instrument or charter. The lead hanging to the rescripts despatched in 
the Roman court bears on one side the head of St. Peter on the right, and 
that of St. Paul on the left; and, on the reverse, the name of the reigning 
pope, with the year of his pontificate. The bull is written on parchment. In 
the greeting, the pope takes no title but that of “Servant of the Servants of 
God,” according to the holy words of Jesus to His Disciples— “Whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

Some heretics assert that, by this formula, humble in appearance, the 
popes mean to express a sort of feudal system, of which God is chief; 
whose high vassals, Peter and Paul, are represented by their servant the 
pontiff; while the lesser vassals are all secular princes, whether emperors, 
kings, or dukes. 

They doubtless found this assertion on the famous bull In cena Domini, 
which is publicly read at Rome by a cardinal-deacon every year, on Holy 
Thursday, in the presence of the pope, attended by the rest of the cardinals 
and bishops. After the ceremony, his holiness casts a lighted torch into the 
public square in token of anathema. 

This bull is, to be found in Tome i., of the Bullaire, published at Lyons 
in 1673, and at page 118 of the edition of 1727. The oldest is dated 1536. 
Paul III., without noticing the origin of the ceremony, here says that it is an 
ancient custom of the sovereign pontiffs to publish this excommunication 
on Holy Thursday, in order to preserve the purity of the Christian religion, 
and maintain union among the faithful. It contains twenty-four paragraphs, 
in which the pope excommunicates: 

1. Heretics, all who favor them, and all who read their books. 

2. Pirates, especially such as dare to cruise on the seas belonging to the 
sovereign pontiff. 

3. Those who impose fresh tolls on their lands. 

10. Those who, in any way whatsoever, prevent the execution of the 
apostolical letters, whether they grant pardons or inflict penalties. 

11. All lay judges who judge ecclesiastics, and bring them before their 
tribunal, whether that tribunal is called an audience, a chancery, a council, 
or a parliament. 


12. All chancellors, counsellors, ordinary or extraordinary, of any king or 
prince whatsoever, all presidents of chanceries, councils, or parliaments, as 
also all attorneys-general, who call ecclesiastical causes before them, or 
prevent the execution of the apostolical letters, even though it be on pretext 
of preventing some violence. 

In the same paragraph, the pope reserves to himself alone the power of 
absolving the said chancellors, counsellors, attorneys-general, and the rest 
of the excommunicated; who cannot receive absolution until they have 
publicly revoked their acts, and have erased them from the records. 

20. Lastly, the pope excommunicates all such as shall presume to give 
absolution to the excommunicated as aforesaid: and, in order that no one 
may plead ignorance, he orders: 

21. That this bull be published, and posted on the gate of the basilic of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and on that of St. John of Lateran. 

22. That all patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, by virtue of 
their holy obedience, shall have this bull solemnly published at least once a 
year. 

24. He declares that whosoever dares to go against the provisions of this 
bull, must know that he is incurring the displeasure of Almighty God and of 
the blessed apostles Peter and Paul. 

The other subsequent bulls, called also In cena Domini, are only 
duplicates of the first. For instance, the article 21 of that of Pius V., dated 
1567, adds to the paragraph 3 of the one that we have quoted, that all 
princes who lay new impositions on their states, of what nature soever, or 
increase the old ones, without obtaining permission from the Holy See, are 
excommunicated ipso facto. The third bull In cena Domini of 1610, 
contains thirty paragraphs, in which Paul V. renews the provisions of the 
two preceding. 

The fourth and last bull In cena Domini which we find in the Bullaire, is 
dated April 1, 1672. In it Urban VIII. announces that, after the example of 
his predecessors, in order inviolably to maintain the integrity of the faith, 
and public justice and tranquillity, he wields the spiritual sword of 
ecclesiastical discipline to excommunicate, on the day which is the 
anniversary of the Supper of our Lord: 

1. Heretics. 

2. Such as appeal from the pope to a future council; and the rest as in the 
three former. 


It is said that the one which is read now, is of a more recent date, and 
contains some additions. 

The History of Naples, by Giannone, shows us what disorders the 
ecclesiastics stirred up in that kingdom, and what vexations they exercised 
against the king’s subjects, even refusing them absolution and the 
sacraments, in order to effect the reception of this bull, which has at last 
been solemnly proscribed there, as well as in Austrian Lombardy, in the 
states of the empress-queen, in those of the Duke of Parma, and elsewhere. 

In 1580, the French clergy chose the time between the sessions of the 
parliament of Paris, to have the same bull In cena Domini published. But it 
was opposed by the procureur-general; and the Chambre des Vacations, 
under the presidency of the celebrated and unfortunate Brisson, on October 
4, passed a decree, enjoining all governors to inform themselves, if 
possible, what archbishops, bishops, or grand-vicars, had received either 
this bull or a copy of it entitled Littere@ processus, and who had sent it to 
them to be published; to prevent the publication, if it had not yet taken 
place; to obtain the copies and send them to the chamber; or, if they had 
been published, to summon the archbishops, the bishops, or their grand- 
vicars, to appear on a certain day before the chamber, to answer to the suit 
of the procureur-general; and, in the meantime, to seize their temporal 
possessions and place them in the hands of the king; to forbid all persons 
obstructing the execution of this decree, on pain of punishment as traitors 
and enemies to the state; with orders that the decree be printed and that the 
copies, collated by notaries, have the full force of the original. 

In doing this, the parliament did but feebly imitate Philip the Fair. The 
bull Ausculta Fili, of Dec. 5, 1301, was addressed to him by Boniface VIIL., 
who, after exhorting the king to listen with docility, says to him: “God has 
established us over all kings and all kingdoms, to root up, and destroy, and 
throw down, to build, and to plant, in His name and by His doctrine. Do not, 
then, suffer yourself to be persuaded that you have no superior, and that you 
are not subject to the head of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Whosoever thinks 
this, is a madman; and whosoever obstinately maintains it, is an infidel, 
separated from the flock of the Good Shepherd.” The pope then enters into 
long details respecting the government of France, even reproaching the king 
for having altered the coin. 

Philip the Fair had this bull burned at Paris, and its execution published 
on sound of trumpet throughout the city, by Sunday, Feb. 11, 1302. The 


pope, in a council which he held at Rome the same year, made a great noise, 
and broke out into threats against Philip the Fair; but he did no more than 
threaten. The famous decretal, Unam Sanctam is, however, considered as 
the work of his council; it is, in substance, as follows: 

“We believe and confess a holy, catholic, and apostolic church, out of 
which there is no salvation; we also acknowledge its unity, that it is one 
only body, with one only head, and not with two, like a monster. This only 
head is Jesus Christ, and St. Peter his vicar, and the successor of St. Peter. 
Therefore, the Greeks, or others, who say that they are not subject to that 
successor, must acknowledge that they are not of the flock of Christ, since 
He himself has said (John, x, 16) ‘that there is but one fold and one 
shepherd.’ 

“We learn that in this church, and under its power, are two swords, the 
spiritual and the temporal: of these, one is to be used by the church and by 
the hand of the pontiff; the other, by the church and by the hand of kings 
and warriors, in pursuance of the orders or with the permission of the 
pontiff. Now, one of these swords must be subject to the other, temporal to 
spiritual power; otherwise, they would not be ordinate, and the apostles say 
they must be so. (Rom. xiii, 1.) According to the testimony of truth, 
Spiritual power must institute and judge temporal power; and thus is 
verified with regard to the church, the prophecy of Jeremiah (i. 10): ‘I have 
this day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms.’” 

On the other hand, Philip the Fair assembled the states-general; and the 
commons, in the petition which they presented to that monarch, said, in so 
many words: “It is a great abomination for us to hear that this Boniface 
stoutly interprets like a Boulgare (dropping the | and the a) these words of 
Spirituality (Matt., xvi. 19): ‘Whatever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven;’ if this signified that if a man be put into a temporal 
prison, God will imprison him in heaven.” 

Clement V., successor to Boniface VIII., revoked and annulled the 
odious decision of the bull Unam Sanctam, which extends the power of the 
popes to the temporalities of kings, and condemns as heretics all who do not 
acknowledge this chimerical power. Boniface’s pretension, indeed, ought to 
be condemned as heresy, according to this maxim of theologians: “Not only 
is it a sin against the rules of the faith, and a heresy, to deny what the faith 
teaches us, but also to set up as part of the faith that which is no part of it.” 
(Joan. Maj. m. 3 sent. dist. 37. q. 26.) 


Other popes, before Boniface VIII., had arrogated to themselves the right 
of property over different kingdoms. The bull is well known, in which 
Gregory VII. says to the King of Spain: “I would have you to know, that the 
kingdom of Spain, by ancient ecclesiastical ordinances, was given in 
property to St. Peter and the holy Roman church.” 

Henry II. of England asked permission of Pope Adrian IV. to invade 
Ireland. The pontiff gave him leave, on condition that he imposed on every 
Irish family a tax of one carolus for the Holy See, and held that kingdom as 
a fief of the Roman church. “For,” wrote Adrian, “it cannot be doubted that 
every island upon which Jesus Christ, the sun of justice, has arisen, and 
which has received the lessons of the Christian faith, belongs of right to St. 
Peter and to the holy and sacred Roman church.” 

Bulls of the Crusade and of Composition. 

If an African or an Asiatic of sense were told that in that part of Europe 
where some men have forbidden others to eat flesh on Saturdays, the pope 
gives them leave to eat it, by a bull, for the sum of two rials, and that 
another bull grants permission to keep stolen money, what would this 
African or Asiatic say? He would, at least, agree with us, that every country 
has its customs; and that in this world, by whatever names things may be 
called, or however they may be disguised, all is done for money. 

There are two bulls under the name of La Cruzada — the Crusade; one 
of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, the other of that of Philip V. The first 
of these sells permission to eat what is called the grossura, viz., tripes, 
livers, kidneys, gizzards, sweet-breads, lights, plucks, cauls, heads, necks, 
and feet. 

The second bull, granted by Pope Urban VIII., gives leave to eat meat 
throughout Lent, and absolves from every crime except heresy. 

Not only are these bulls sold, but people are ordered to buy them; and, as 
is but right, they cost more in Peru and Mexico than in Spain; they are there 
sold for a piastre. It is reasonable that the countries which produce gold and 
silver should pay more than others. 

The pretext for these bulls is, making war upon the Moors. There are 
persons, difficult of conviction, who cannot see what livers and kidneys 
have to do with a war against the Africans; and they add, that Jesus Christ 
never ordered war to be made on the Mahometans on pain of 
excommunication. 


The bull giving permission to keep another’s goods is galled the bull of 
Composition. It is farmed; and has long brought considerable sums 
throughout Spain, the Milanese, Naples, and Sicily. The highest bidders 
employ the most eloquent of the monks to preach this bull. Sinners who 
have robbed the king, the state, or private individuals, go to these preachers, 
confess to them, and show them what a sad thing it would be to make 
restitution of the whole. They offer the monks five, six, and sometimes 
seven per cent., in order to keep the rest with a safe conscience; and, as 
soon as the composition is made, they receive absolution. 

The preaching brother who wrote the “Travels through Spain and Italy” 
(Voyage d’Espagne et d’Italie), published at Paris, avec privilége by Jean- 
Baptiste de l’Epime, speaking of this bull, thus expresses himself: “Is it not 
very gracious to come off at so little cost, and be at liberty to steal more, 
when one has occasion for a larger sum?” 

Bull Unigenitus. 

The bull In cena Domini was an indignity offered to all Catholic 
sovereigns, and they at length proscribed it in their states; but the bull 
Unigenitus was a trouble to France alone. The former attacked the rights of 
the princes and magistrates of Europe, and they maintained those rights; the 
latter proscribed only some maxims of piety and morals, which gave no 
concern to any except the parties interested in the transient affair; but these 
interested parties soon filled all France. It was at first a quarrel between the 
all-powerful Jesuits and the remains of the crushed Port-Royal. 

Quesnel, a preacher of the Oratory, refugee in Holland, had dedicated a 
commentary on the New Testament to Cardinal de Noailles, then bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. It met the bishop’s approbation and was well received 
by all readers of that sort of books. 

One Letellier, a Jesuit, a confessor to Louis XIV. and an enemy to 
Cardinal de Noailles, resolved to mortify him by having the book, which 
was dedicated to him, and of which he had a very high opinion, condemned 
at Rome. 

This Jesuit, the son of an attorney at Vire in Lower Normandy, had all 
that fertility of expedient for which his father’s profession is remarkable. 
Not content with embroiling Cardinal de Noailles with the pope, he 
determined to have him disgraced by the king his master. To ensure the 
success of this design, he had mandaments composed against him by his 


emissaries, and got them signed by four bishops; he also indited letters to 
the king, which he made them sign. 

These manoeuvres, which would have been punished in any of the 
tribunals, succeeded at court: the king was soured against the cardinal, and 
Madame de Maintenon abandoned him. 

Here was a series of intrigues, in which, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, every one took a part. The more unfortunate France at that time 
became in a disastrous war, the more the public mind was heated by a 
theological quarrel. 

During these movements, Letellier had the condemnation of Quesnel’s 
book, of which the monarch had never read a page, demanded from Rome 
by Louis XIV. himself. Letellier and two other Jesuits, named Doucin and 
Lallemant, extracted one hundred and three propositions, which Pope 
Clement XI. was to condemn. The court of Rome struck out two of them, 
that it might, at least, have the honor of appearing to judge for itself. 

Cardinal Fabroni, in whose hands the affair was placed, and who was 
devoted to the Jesuits, had the bull drawn up by a Cordelier named Father 
Palerno, Elio a Capuchin, Terrovi a Barnabite, and Castelli a Servite, to 
whom was added a Jesuit named Alfaro. 

Clement XI. let them proceed in their own way. His only object was to 
please the king of France, who had long been displeased with him, on 
account of his recognizing the Archduke Charles, afterwards emperor, as 
King of Spain. To make his peace with the king, it cost him only a piece of 
parchment sealed with lead, concerning a question which he himself 
despised. 

Clement XI. did not wait to be solicited; he sent the bull, and was quite 
astonished to learn that it was received throughout France with hisses and 
groans. “What!” said he to Cardinal Carpegno, “a bull is earnestly asked of 
me; I give it freely, and every one makes a jest of it!” 

Every one was indeed surprised to see a pope, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, condemning as heretical, tainted with heresy, and offensive to pious 
ears, this proposition: “It is good to read books of piety on Sundays, 
especially the Holy Scriptures;”’ and this: “The fear of an unjust 
excommunication should not prevent us from doing our duty.” 

The partisans of the Jesuits were themselves alarmed at these censures, 
but they dared not speak. The wise and disinterested exclaimed against the 
scandal, and the rest of the nation against the absurdity. 


Nevertheless, Letellier still triumphed, until the death of Louis XIV.; he 
was held in abhorrence, but he governed. This wretch tried every means to 
procure the suspension of Cardinal de Noailles; but after the death of his 
penitent, the incendiary was banished. The duke of Orleans, during his 
regency, extinguished these quarrels by making a jest of them. They have 
since thrown out a few sparks; but they are at last forgotten, probably 
forever. Their duration, for more than half a century, was quite long enough. 
Yet, happy indeed would mankind be, if they were divided only by foolish 
questions unproductive of bloodshed! 


CAESAR. 


It is not as the husband of so many women and the wife of so many men; as 
the conqueror of Pompey and the Scipios; as the satirist who turned Cato 
into ridicule; as the robber of the public treasury, who employed the money 
of the Romans to reduce the Romans to subjection; as he who, clement in 
his triumphs, pardoned the vanquished; as the man of learning, who 
reformed the calendar; as the tyrant and the father of his country, 
assassinated by his friends and his bastard son; that I shall here speak of 
Cesar. I shall consider this extraordinary man only in my quality of 
descendant from the poor barbarians whom he subjugated. 

You will not pass through a town in France, in Spain, on the banks of the 
Rhine, or on the English coast opposite to Calais, in which you will not find 
good people who boast of having had Cesar there. Some of the 
townspeople of Dover are persuaded that Cesar built their castle; and there 
are citizens of Paris who believe that the great chdtelet is one of his fine 
works. Many a country squire in France shows you an old turret which 
serves him for a dove-cote, and tells you that Cesar provided a lodging for 
his pigeons. Each province disputes with its neighbor the honor of having 
been the first to which Cesar applied the lash; it was not by that road, but 
by this, that he came to cut our throats, embrace our wives and daughters, 
impose laws upon us by interpreters, and take from us what little money we 
had. 

The Indians are wiser. We have already seen that they have a confused 
knowledge that a great robber, named Alexander, came among them with 
other robbers; but they scarcely ever speak of him. 

An Italian antiquarian, passing a few years ago through Vannes in 
Brittany, was quite astonished to hear the learned men of Vannes boast of 
Cesar’s stay in their town. “No doubt,” said he, “you have monuments of 
that great man?” “Yes,” answered the most notable among them, “we will 
show you the place where that hero had the whole senate of our province 
hanged, to the number of six hundred.” 

“Some ignorant fellows, who had found a hundred beams under ground, 
advanced in the journals in 1755 that they were the remains of a bridge built 
by Cesar; but I proved to them in my dissertation of 1756 that they were 
the gallows on which that hero had our parliament tied up. What other town 


in Gaul can say as much? We have the testimony of the great Cesar 
himself. He says in his Commentaries’ that we ‘are fickle and prefer liberty 
to slavery.’ He charges us with having been so insolent as to take hostages 
of the Romans, to whom we had given hostages, and to be unwilling to 
return them unless our own were given up. He taught us good behavior.” 

“He did well,” replied the virtuoso, “his right was incontestable. It was, 
however, disputed, for you know that when he vanquished the emigrant 
Swiss, to the number of three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, and there 
were not more than a hundred and ten thousand left, he had a conference in 
Alsace with a German king named Ariovistus, and Ariovistus said to him: ‘I 
come to plunder Gaul, and I will not suffer any one to plunder it but 
myself;’ after which these good Germans, who were come to lay waste the 
country, put into the hands of their witches two Roman knights, 
ambassadors from Cesar; and these witches were on the point of burning 
them and offering them to their gods, when Cesar came and delivered them 
by a victory. We must confess that the right on both sides was equal, and 
that Tacitus had good reason for bestowing so many praises on the manners 
of the ancient Germans.” 

This conversation gave rise to a very warm dispute between the learned 
men of Vannes and the antiquarian. Several of the Bretons could not 
conceive what was the virtue of the Romans in deceiving one after another 
all the nations of Gaul, in making them by turns the instruments of their 
own ruin, in butchering one-fourth of the people, and reducing the other 
three-fourths to slavery. 

“Oh! nothing can be finer,’ returned the antiquarian. “I have in my 
pocket a medal representing Cesar’s triumph at the Capitol; it is in the best 
preservation.” He showed the medal. A Breton, a tittle rude, took it and 
threw it into the river, exclaiming: “Oh! that I could so serve all who use 
their power and their skill to oppress their fellow-men! Rome deceived us, 
disunited us, butchered us, chained us; and at this day Rome still disposes 
of many of our benefices; and is it possible that we have so long and in so 
many ways been a country of slaves?” 

To the conversation between the Italian antiquarian and the Breton I shall 
only add that Perrot d’Ablancourt, the translator of Cesar’s 
“Commentaries,” in his dedication to the great Condé, makes use of these 
words: “Does it not seem to you, sir, as if you were reading the life of some 
Christian philosopher?” Cesar a Christian philosopher! I wonder he has not 


been made a saint. Writers of dedications are remarkable for saying fine 
things and much to the purpose. 


CALENDS. 


The feast of the Circumcision, which the church celebrates on the first of 
January, has taken the place of another called the Feast of the Calends, of 
Asses, of Fools, or of Innocents, according to the different places where, 
and the different days on which, it was held. It was most commonly at 
Christmas, the Circumcision, or the Epiphany. 

In the cathedral of Rouen there was on Christmas day a procession, in 
which ecclesiastics, chosen for the purpose, represented the prophets of the 
Old Testament, who foretold the birth of the Messiah, and — which may 
have given the feast its name — Balaam appeared, mounted on a she-ass; 
but as Lactantius’ poem, and the “Book of Promises,” under the name of St. 
Prosper, say that Jesus in the manger was recognized by the ox and the ass, 
according to the passage Isaiah: “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib” (a circumstance, however, which neither the gospel nor the 
ancient fathers have remarked), it is more likely that, from this opinion, the 
Feast of the Ass took its name. 

Indeed, the Jesuit, Theophilus Raynaud, testifies that on St. Stephen’s 
day there was sung a hymn of the ass, which was also called the Prose of 
Fools; and that on St. John’s day another was sung, called the Prose of the 
Ox. In the library of the chapter of Sens there is preserved a manuscript of 
vellum with miniature figures representing the ceremonies of the Feast of 
Fools. The text contains a description of it, including this Prose of the Ass; 
it was sung by two choirs, who imitated at intervals and as the burden of the 
song, the braying of that animal. 

There was elected in the cathedral churches a bishop or archbishop of the 
Fools, which election was confirmed by all sorts of buffooneries, played off 
by way of consecration. This bishop officiated pontifically and gave his 
blessing to the people, before whom he appeared bearing the mitre, the 
crosier, and even the archiepiscopal cross. In those churches which held 
immediately from the Holy See, a pope of the Fools was elected, who 
officiated in all the decorations of papacy. All the clergy assisted in the 
mass, some dressed in women’s apparel, others as buffoons, or masked in a 
grotesque and ridiculous manner. Not content with singing licentious songs 
in the choir, they sat and played at dice on the altar, at the side of the 
officiator. When the mass was over they ran, leaped, and danced about the 


church, uttering obscene words, singing immodest songs, and putting 
themselves in a thousand indecent postures, sometimes exposing 
themselves almost naked. They then had themselves drawn about the streets 
in tumbrels full of filth, that they might throw it at the mob which gathered 
round them. The looser part of the seculars would mix among the clergy, 
that they might play some fool’s part in the ecclesiastical habit. 

This feast was held in the same manner in the convents of monks and 
nuns, as Naudé testifies in his complaint to Gassendi, in 1645, in which he 
relates that at Antibes, in the Franciscan monastery, neither the officiating 
monks nor the guardian went to the choir on the day of the Innocents. The 
lay brethren occupied their places on that day, and, clothed in sacerdotal 
decorations, torn and turned inside out, made a sort of office. They held 
books turned upside down, which they seemed to be reading through 
spectacles, the glasses of which were made of orange peel; and muttered 
confused words, or uttered strange cries, accompanied by extravagant 
contortions. 

The second register of the church of Autun, by the secretary Rotarii, 
which ends with 1416, says, without specifying the day, that at the Feast of 
Fools an ass was led along with a clergyman’s cape on his back, the 
attendants singing: “He haw! Mr. Ass, he haw!” 

Ducange relates a sentence of the officialty of Viviers, upon one 
William, who, having been elected fool-bishop in 1400, had refused to 
perform the solemnities and to defray the expenses customary on such 
occasions. 

And, to conclude, the registers of St. Stephen, at Dijon, in 1521, without 
mentioning the day, that the vicars ran about the streets with drums, fifes, 
and other instruments, and carried lamps before the pré-chantre of the 
Fools, to whom the honor of the feast principally belonged. But the 
parliament of that city, by a decree of January 19, 1552, forbade the 
celebration of this feast, which had already been condemned by several 
councils, and especially by a circular of March 11, 1444, sent to all the 
clergy in the kingdom by the Paris university. This letter, which we find at 
the end of the works of Peter of Blois, says that this feast was, in the eyes of 
the clergy, so well imagined and so Christian, that those who sought to 
suppress it were looked on as excommunicated; and the Sorbonne doctor, 
John des Lyons, in his discourse against the paganism of the Roiboit, 
informs us that a doctor of divinity publicly maintained at Auxerre, about 


the close of the fifteenth century, that “the feast of Fools was no less 
pleasing to God than the feast of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin; besides, that it was of much higher antiquity in the church.” 


CANNIBALS. 


SECTION I. 


We have spoken of love. It is hard to pass from people kissing to people 
eating one another. It is, however, but too true that there have been 
cannibals. We have found them in America; they are, perhaps, still to be 
found; and the Cyclops were not the only individuals in antiquity who 
sometimes fed on human flesh. Juvenal relates that among the Egyptians — 
that wise people, so renowned for their laws — those pious worshippers of 
crocodiles and onions — the Tentyrites ate one of their enemies who had 
fallen into their hands. He does not tell this tale on hearsay; the crime was 
committed almost before his eyes; he was then in Egypt, and not far from 
Tentyra. On this occasion he quotes the Gascons and the Saguntines, who 
formerly fed on the flesh of their countrymen. 

In 1725 four savages were brought from the Mississippi to 
Fontainebleau, with whom I had the honor of conversing. There was among 
them a lady of the country, whom I asked if she had eaten men; she 
answered, with great simplicity that she had. I appeared somewhat 
scandalized; on which she excused herself by saying that it was better to eat 
one’s dead enemy than to leave him to be devoured by wild beasts, and that 
the conquerors deserved to have the preference. We kill our neighbors in 
battles, or skirmishes; and, for the meanest consideration, provide meals for 
the crows and the worms. There is the horror; there is the crime. What 
matters it, when a man is dead, whether he is eaten by a soldier, or by a dog 
and a crow? 

We have more respect for the dead than for the living. It would be better 
to respect both the one and the other. The nations called polished have done 
right in not putting their vanquished enemies on the spit; for if we were 
allowed to eat our neighbors, we should soon eat our countrymen, which 
would be rather unfortunate for the social virtues. But polished nations have 
not always been so; they were all for a long time savage; and, in the infinite 
number of revolutions which this globe has undergone, mankind have been 
sometimes numerous and sometimes scarce. It has been with human beings 
as it now is with elephants, lions, or tigers, the race of which has very much 
decreased. In times when a country was but thinly inhabited by men, they 


had few arts; they were hunters. The custom of eating what they had killed 
easily led them to treat their enemies like their stags and their boars. It was 
superstition that caused human victims to be immolated; it was necessity 
that caused them to be eaten. 

Which is the greater crime — to assemble piously together to plunge a 
knife into the heart of a girl adorned with fillets, or to eat a worthless man 
who has been killed in our own defence? 

Yet we have many more instances of girls and boys sacrificed than of 
girls and boys eaten. Almost every nation of which we know anything has 
sacrificed boys and girls. The Jews immolated them. This was called the 
Anathema; it was a real sacrifice; and in Leviticus it is ordained that the 
living souls which shall be devoted shall not be spared; but it is not in any 
manner prescribed that they shall be eaten; this is only threatened. Moses 
tells the Jews that unless they observe his ceremonies they shall not only 
have the itch, but the mothers shall eat their children. It is true that in the 
time of Ezekiel the Jews must have been accustomed to eat human flesh; 
for, in his thirty-ninth chapter, he foretells to them that God will cause them 
to eat, not only the horses of their enemies, but moreover the horsemen and 
the rest of the warriors. And, indeed, why should not the Jews have been 
cannibals? It was the only thing wanting to make the people of God the 
most abominable people upon earth. 


SECTION II. 


In the essay on the “Manners and Spirit of Nations” we read the following 
singular passage: “Herrera assures us that the Mexicans ate the human 
victims whom they immolated. Most of the first travellers and missionaries 
say that the Brazilians, the Caribbees, the Iroquois, the Hurons, and some 
other tribes, ate their captives taken in war; and they do not consider this as 
the practice of some individuals alone, but as a national usage. So many 
writers, ancient and modern, have spoken of cannibals, that it is difficult to 
deny their existence. A hunting people, like the Brazilians or the Canadians, 
not always having a certain subsistence, may sometimes become cannibals. 
Famine and revenge accustomed them to this kind of food; and while in the 
most civilized ages we see the people of Paris devouring the bleeding 
remains of Marshal d’Ancre, and the people of The Hague eating the heart 


of the grand pensionary, De Witt, we ought not to be surprised that a 
momentary outrage among us has been continual among savages. 

“The most ancient books we have leave no room to doubt that hunger 
has driven men to this excess. The prophet Ezekiel, according to some 
commentators, promises to the Hebrews from God that if they defend 
themselves well against the king of Persia, they shall eat of ‘the flesh of 
horses and of mighty men.’ 

“Marco Polo says that in his time in a part of Tartary the magicians or 
priests — it was the same thing — had the privilege of eating the flesh of 
criminals condemned to death. All this is shocking to the feelings; but the 
picture of humanity must often have the same effect. 

“How can it have been that nations constantly separated from one 
another have united in so horrible a custom? Must we believe that it is not 
so absolutely opposed to human nature as it appears to be? It is certain that 
it has been rare, but it is equally certain that it has existed. It is not known 
that the Tartars and the Jews often ate their fellow creatures. During the 
sieges of Sancerre and Paris, in our religious wars, hunger and despair 
compelled mothers to feed on the flesh of their children. The charitable Las 
Casas, bishop of Chiapa, says that this horror was committed in America, 
only by some nations among whom he had not travelled. Dampierre assures 
us that he never met with cannibals; and at this day there are not, perhaps, 
any tribes which retain this horrible custom.” 

Americus Vespucius says in one of his letters that the Brazilians were 
much astonished when he made them understand that for a long time the 
Europeans had not eaten their prisoners of war. 

According to Juvenal’s fifteenth satire, the Gascons and the Spaniards 
had been guilty of this barbarity. He himself witnessed a_ similar 
abomination in Egypt during the consulate of Junius. A quarrel happening 
between the inhabitants of Tentyra and those of Ombi, they fought; and an 
Ombian having fallen into the hands of the Tentyrians, they had him 
cooked, and ate him, all but the bare bones. But he does not say that this 
was the usual custom; on the contrary, he speaks of it as an act of more than 
ordinary fury. 

The Jesuit Charlevoix, whom I knew very well, and who was a man of 
great veracity, gives us clearly to understand in his “History of Canada,” in 
which country he resided thirty years, that all the nations of northern 


America were cannibals; since he remarks, as a thing very extraordinary, 
that in 1711 the Acadians did not eat men. 

The Jesuit Brebeuf relates that in 1640 the first Iroquois that was 
converted, having unfortunately got drunk with brandy, was taken by the 
Hurons, then at war with the Iroquois. The prisoner, baptized by Father 
Brebeuf by the name of Joseph, was condemned to death. He was put to a 
thousand tortures, which he endured, singing all the while, according to the 
custom of his country. They finished by cutting off a foot, a hand, and lastly 
his head; after which the Hurons put all the members into a cauldron, each 
one partook of them, and a piece was offered to Father Brebeuf. 

Charlevoix speaks in another place of twenty-two Hurons eaten by the 
Iroquois. It cannot, then, be doubted, that in more countries than one, 
human nature has reached this last pitch of horror; and this execrable 
custom must be of the highest antiquity; for we see in the Holy Scriptures 
that the Jews were threatened with eating their children if they did not obey 
their laws. The Jews are told not only that they shall have the itch, and that 
their wives shall give themselves up to others, but also that they shall eat 
their sons and daughters in anguish and devastation; that they shall contend 
with one another for the eating of their children; and that the husband will 
not give to his wife a morsel of her son, because, he will say, he has hardly 
enough for himself. 

Some very bold critics do indeed assert that the Book of Deuteronomy 
was not composed until after the siege of Samaria by Benhadad, during 
which, it is said in the Second Book of Kings, that mothers ate their 
children. But these critics, in considering Deuteronomy as a book written 
after the siege of Samaria, do but verify this terrible occurrence. Others 
assert that it could not happen as it is related in the Second Book of Kings. 
It is there said: “And as the king of Israel was passing by upon the wall [of 
Samaria], there cried a woman unto him, saying, ‘Help, my lord, O king.’ 
And he said, ‘If the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I help thee? out of 
the barn floor? or out of the wine-press?’ And the king said unto her, ‘What 
aileth thee?’ And she answered, ‘This woman said unto me, give thy son, 
that we may eat him to-day, and we shall eat my son to-morrow. So we 
boiled my son, and did eat him; and I said unto her on the next day, ‘Give 
thy son, that we may eat him,’ and she hath hid her son.’” 

These censors assert that it is not likely that while King Benhadad was 
besieging Samaria, King Joram passed quietly by the wall, or upon the wall, 


to settle differences between Samaritan women. It is still less likely that one 
child should not have satisfied two women for two days. There must have 
been enough to feed them for four days at least. But let these critics reason 
as they may, we must believe that fathers and mothers ate their children 
during the siege of Samaria, since it is expressly foretold in Deuteronomy. 
The same thing happened at the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and 
this, too, was foretold by Ezekiel. 

Jeremiah exclaims, in his “Lamentations”: “Shall the women eat their 
fruit, and children of a span long?” And in another place: “The hands of the 
pitiful women have sodden their own children.” Here may be added the 
words of Baruch: “Man has eaten the flesh of his son and of his daughter.” 

This horror is repeated so often that it cannot but be true. Lastly, we 
know the story related in Josephus, of the woman who fed on the flesh of 
her son when Titus was besieging Jerusalem. The book attributed to Enoch, 
cited by St. Jude, says that the giants born from the commerce of the angels 
with the daughters of men were the first cannibals. 

In the eighth homily attributed to St. Clement, St. Peter, who is made to 
speak in it, says that these same giants quenched their thirst with human 
blood and ate the flesh of their fellow creatures. Hence resulted, adds the 
author, maladies until then unknown; monsters of all kinds sprung up on the 
earth; and then it was that God resolved to drown all human kind. All this 
shows us how universal was the reigning opinion of the existence of 
cannibals. 

What St. Peter is made to say in St. Clement’s homily has a palpable 
affinity with the story of Lycaon, one of the oldest of Greek fables, and 
which we find in the first book of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses.” 

The “Relations of the Indies and China,” written in the eighth century by 
two Arabs, and translated by the Abbé Renaudot, is not a book to which 
implicit credit should be attached; far from it; but we must not reject all 
these two travellers say, especially when their testimony is corroborated by 
that of other authors who have merited some belief. They tell us that there 
are in the Indian Sea islands peopled with blacks who ate men; they call 
these islands Ramni. 

Marco Polo, who had not read the works of these two Arabs, says the 
same thing four hundred years after them. Archbishop Navarette, who was 
afterwards a voyager in the same seas, confirms this account: “Los 
Europeos que cogen, es constante que vivos se los van comiendo.” 


Texeira asserts that the people of Java ate human flesh, which 
abominable custom they had not left off more than two hundred years 
before his time. He adds that they did not learn milder manners until they 
embraced Mahometanism. 

The same thing has been said of the people of Pegu, of the Kaffirs, and 
of several other African nations. Marco Polo, whom we have just now cited, 
says that in some Tartar hordes, when a criminal had been condemned to 
death they made a meal of him: “Hanno costoro un bestiale e orribile 
costume, che quando alcuno e guidicato a morte, lo tolgono, e cuocono, e 
mangian’ selo.” 

What is more extraordinary and incredible is that the two Arabs 
attributed to the Chinese what Marco Polo says of some of the Tartars: that, 
“in general, the Chinese eat all who have been killed.” This abomination is 
SO repugnant to Chinese manners, that it cannot be believed. Father 
Parennin has refuted it by saying that it is unworthy of refutation. 

It must, however, be observed that the eighth century, the time when 
these Arabs wrote their travels, was one of those most disastrous to the 
Chinese. Two hundred thousand Tartars passed the great wall, plundered 
Pekin, and everywhere spread the most horrible desolation. It is very likely 
that there was then a great famine, for China was as populous as it is now; 
and some poor creatures among the lowest of the people might eat dead 
bodies. What interest could these Arabians have in inventing so disgusting a 
fable? Perhaps they, like most other travellers, took a particular instance for 
a national custom. 

Not to go so far for examples, we have one in our own country, in the 
very province in which I write; it is attested by our conqueror, our master, 
Julius Cesar. He was besieging Alexia, in the Auxois. The besieged being 
resolved to defend themselves to the last extremity, and wanting provisions, 
a great council was assembled, in which one of the chiefs, named 
Critognatus, proposed that the children should be eaten one after another to 
sustain the strength of the combatants. His proposal was carried by a 
majority of voices. Nor is this all; Critognatus in his harangue tells them 
that their ancestors had had recourse to the same kind of sustenance in the 
war with the Cimbri and Teutones. 

We will conclude with the testimony of Montaigne. Speaking of what 
was told him by the companions of Villegagnon, returned from Brazil, and 
of what he had seen in France, he certifies that the Brazilians ate their 


enemies killed in war, but mark what follows: “Is it more barbarous to eat a 
man when dead than to have him roasted by a slow fire, or torn to pieces by 
dogs and swine, as is yet fresh in our memories — and that not between 
ancient enemies, but among neighbors and fellow-citizens — and, which is 
worse, on pretence of piety and religion?” What a question for a 
philosopher like Montaigne! Then, if Anacreon and Tibullus had been 
Iroquois, they would have eaten men! Alas! alas! 


SECTION IIL. 


Well; two Englishmen have sailed round the world. They have discovered 
that New Holland is an island larger than Europe, and that men still eat one 
another there, as in New Zealand. Whence come this race? supposing that 
they exist. Are they descended from the ancient Egyptians, from the ancient 
people of Ethiopia, from the Africans, from the Indians — or from the 
vultures, or the wolves? What a contrast between Marcus Aurelius, or 
Epictetus, and the cannibals of New Zealand! Yet they have the same 
organs, they are alike human beings. We have already treated on this 
property of the human race; it may not be amiss to add another paragraph. 

The following are St. Jerome’s own words in one of his letters: “Quid 
loquar de ceteris nationibus, quum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim 
Scotos, gentem Britannicam, humanis vesci carnibus, et quum per silvas 
porcorum greges pecudumque reperiant, tamen pastorum nates et 
feminarum papillas solere abscindere et has solas ciborum delicias 
arbitrari?” — What shall I say of other nations; when I myself, when 
young, have seen Scotchmen in Gaul, who, though they might have fed on 
swine and other animals of the forest, chose rather to cut off the posteriors 
of the youths and the breasts of the young women, and considered them as 
the most delicious food.” 

Pelloutier, who sought for everything that might do honor to the Celts, 
took the pains to contradict Jerome, and to maintain that his credulity had 
been imposed on. But Jerome speaks very gravely, and of what he saw. We 
may, with deference, dispute with a father of the church about what he has 
heard; but to doubt of what he has seen is going very far. After all, the safest 
way is to doubt of everything, even of what we have seen ourselves. 

One word more on cannibalism. In a book which has had considerable 
success among the well-disposed we find the following, or words to the 


same effect: “In Cromwell’s time a woman who kept a tallow chandler’s 
shop in Dublin sold excellent candles, made of the fat of Englishmen. After 
some time one of her customers complained that the candles were not so 
good. ‘Sir,’ said the woman, ‘it is because we are short of Englishmen.’” 

I ask which were the most guilty — those who assassinated the English, 
or the poor woman who made candles of their fat? And further, I ask which 
was the greatest crime — to have Englishmen cooked for dinner, or to use 
their tallow to give light at supper? It appears to me that the great evil is the 
being killed; it matters little to us whether, after death, we are roasted on the 
spit or are made into candles. Indeed, no well-disposed man can be 
unwilling to be useful when he is dead. 


CASTING (IN METAL). 


There is not an ancient fable, not an old absurdity which some simpleton 
will not revive, and that in a magisterial tone, if it be but authorized by 
some classical or theological writer. 

Lycophron (if I remember rightly) relates that a horde of robbers who 
had been justly condemned in Ethiopia by King Actisanes to lose their ears 
and noses, fled to the cataracts of the Nile and from thence penetrated into 
the Sandy Desert, where they at length built the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

Lycophron, and after him Theopompus, tells us that these banditti, 
reduced to extreme want, having neither shoes, nor clothes, nor utensils, nor 
bread, bethought themselves of raising a statue of gold to an Egyptian god. 
This statue was ordered one evening and made in the course of the night. A 
member of the university much attached to Lycophron and the Ethiopian 
robbers asserts that nothing was more common in the venerable ages of 
antiquity than to cast a statue of gold in one night, and afterwards throw it 
into a fire to reduce it to an impalpable powder, in order to be swallowed by 
a whole people. 

But where did these poor devils, without breeches, find so much gold? 
“What, sir!” says the man of learning, “do you forget that they had stolen 
enough to buy all Africa and that their daughters’ earrings alone were worth 
nine millions five hundred thousand livres of our currency?” 

Be it so. But for casting a statue a little preparation is necessary. M. Le 
Moine employed nearly two years in casting that of Louis XV. “Oh! but this 
Jupiter Ammon was at most but three feet high. Go to any pewterer; will he 
not make you half a dozen plates in a day?” 

Sir, a statue of Jupiter is harder to make than pewter plates, and I even 
doubt whether your thieves had wherewith to make plates so quickly, clever 
as they might be at pilfering. It is not very likely that they had the necessary 
apparatus; they had more need to provide themselves with meal. I respect 
Lycophron much, but this profound Greek and his yet more profound 
commentators know so little of the arts — they are so learned in all that is 
useless, and so ignorant in all that concerns the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, professions, trades, and daily occupations that we will 
take this opportunity of informing them how a metal figure is cast. This is 


an operation which they will find neither in Lycophron, nor in Manetho, nor 
even in St. Thomas’s dream. 

I omit many other preparations which the encyclopedists, especially M. 
Diderot, have explained much better than I could do, in the work which 
must immortalize their glory as well as all the arts. But to form a clear idea 
of the process of this art the artist must be seen at work. No one can ever 
learn in a book to weave stockings, nor to polish diamonds, nor to work 
tapestry. Arts and trades are learned only by example and practice. 


CATO. 


ON SUICIDE, AND THE ABBE ST. CYRAN’S BOOK LEGITIMATING 
SUICIDE. 


The ingenious La Motte says of Cato, in one of his philosophical rather than 
poetical odes: 


Caton, d’une ame plus égale, 

Sous |’heureux vainqueur de Pharsale, 
Edit souffert que Rome plidat; 

Mais, incapable de se rendre, 

Il n’eut pas la force d’attendre 

Un pardon qui l’humiliat. 


Stern Cato, with more equal soul, 

Had bowed to Cesar’s wide control — 
With Rome had to the conqueror bowed — 
But that his spirit, rough and proud, 

Had not the courage to await 

A pardoned foe’s too humbling fate. 


It was, I believe, because Cato’s soul was always equal, and retained to 
the last its love for his country and her laws that he chose rather to perish 
with her than to crouch to the tyrant. He died as he had lived. Incapable of 
surrendering! And to whom? To the enemy of Rome — to the man who had 
forcibly robbed the public treasury in order to make war upon his fellow- 
citizens and enslave them by means of their own money. A pardoned foe! It 
seems as if La Motte-Houdart were speaking of some revolted subject who 
might have obtained his majesty’s pardon by letters in chancery. 

It seems rather absurd to say that Cato slew himself through weakness. 
None but a strong mind can thus surmount the most powerful instinct of 
nature. This strength is sometimes that of frenzy, but a frantic man is not 
weak. 

Suicide is forbidden amongst us by the canon law. But the decretals, 
which form the jurisprudence of a part of Europe, were unknown to Cato, to 


Brutus, to Cassius, to the sublime Arria, to the Emperor Otho, to Mark 
Antony, and the rest of the heroes of true Rome, who preferred a voluntary 
death to a life which they believed to be ignominious. 

We, too, kill ourselves, but it is when we have lost our money, or in the 
very rare excess of foolish passion for an unworthy object. I have known 
women kill themselves for the most stupid men imaginable. And sometimes 
we kill ourselves when we are in bad health, which action is a real 
weakness. 

Disgust with our own existence, weariness of ourselves is a malady 
which is likewise a cause of suicide. The remedy is a little exercise, music, 
hunting, the play, or an agreeable woman. The man who, in a fit of 
melancholy, kills himself to-day, would have wished to live had he waited a 
week. 

I was almost an eye-witness of a suicide which deserves the attention of 
all cultivators of physical science. A man of a serious profession, of mature 
age, of regular conduct, without passions, and above indigence, killed 
himself on Oct. 17, 1769, and left to the town council of the place where he 
was born, a written apology for his voluntary death, which it was thought 
proper not to publish lest it should encourage men to quit a life of which so 
much ill is said. Thus far there is nothing extraordinary; such instances are 
almost every day to be met with. The astonishing part of the story is this: 

His brother and his father had each killed himself at the same age. What 
secret disposition of organs, what sympathy, what concurrence of physical 
laws, occasions a father and his two sons to perish by their own hands, and 
by the same kind of death, precisely when they have attained such a year? Is 
it a disease which unfolds itself successively in the different members of a 
family — as we often see fathers and children die of smallpox, 
consumption, or any other complaint? Three or four generations have 
become deaf or blind, gouty or scorbutic, at a predetermined period. 

Physical organization, of which moral is the offspring, transmits the 
same character from father to son through a succession of ages. The Appii 
were always haughty and inflexible, the Catos always severe. The whole 
line of the Guises were bold, rash, factious; compounded of the most 
insolent pride, and the most seductive politeness. From Francis de Guise to 
him who alone and in silence went and put himself at the head of the people 
of Naples, they were all, in figure, in courage, and in turn of mind, above 
ordinary men. I have seen whole length portraits of Francis de Guise, of the 


Balafré, and of his son: they are all six feet high, with the same features, the 
same courage and boldness in the forehead, the eye, and the attitude. 

This continuity, this series of beings alike is still more observable in 
animals, and if as much care were taken to perpetuate fine races of men as 
some nations still take to prevent the mixing of the breeds of their horses 
and hounds the genealogy would be written in the countenance and 
displayed in the manners. There have been races of crooked and of six- 
fingered people, as we see red-haired, thick-lipped, long-nosed, and flat- 
nosed races. 

But that nature should so dispose the organs of a whole race that at a 
certain age each individual of that family will have a passion for self- 
destruction — this is a problem which all the sagacity of the most attentive 
anatomists cannot resolve. The effect is certainly all physical, but it belongs 
to occult physics. Indeed, what principle is not occult? 

We are not informed, nor is it likely that in, the time of Cesar and the 
emperors the inhabitants of Great Britain killed themselves as deliberately 
as they now do, when they have the vapors which they denominate the 
spleen. 

On the other hand, the Romans, who never had the spleen, did not 
hesitate to put themselves to death. They reasoned, they were philosophers, 
and the people of the island of Britain were not so. Now, English citizens 
are philosophers and Roman citizens are nothing. The Englishman quits this 
life proudly and disdainfully when the whim takes him, but the Roman must 
have an indulgentia in articulo mortis; he can neither live nor die. 

Sir William Temple says that a man should depart when he has no longer 
any pleasure in remaining. So died Atticus. Young women who hang and 
drown themselves for love should then listen to the voice of hope, for 
changes are as frequent in love as in other affairs. 

An almost infallible means of saving yourself from the desire of self- 
destruction is always to have something to do. Creech, the commentator on 
Lucretius, marked upon his manuscripts: “N.B. Must hang myself when I 
have finished.” He kept his word with himself that he might have the 
pleasure of ending like his author. If he had undertaken a commentary upon 
Ovid he would have lived longer. 

Why have we fewer suicides in the country than in the towns? Because 
in the fields only the body suffers; in the town it is the mind. The laborer 


has not time to be melancholy; none kill themselves but the idle — they 
who, in the eyes of the multitude, are so happy. 

I shall here relate some suicides that have happened in my own time, 
several of which have already been published in other works. The dead may 
be made useful to the living: 

A Brief Account of Some Singular Suicides. 

Philip Mordaunt, cousin-german to the celebrated earl of Peterborough 
— so well known in all the European courts, and who boasted of having 
seen more postillions and kings than any other man — was a young man of 
twenty-seven, handsome, well made, rich, of noble blood, with the highest 
pretensions, and, which was more than all, adored by his mistress, yet 
Mordaunt was seized with a disgust for life. He paid his debts, wrote to his 
friends, and even made some verses on the occasion. He dispatched himself 
with a pistol without having given any other reason than that his soul was 
tired of his body and that when we are dissatisfied with our abode we ought 
to quit it. It seemed that he wished to die because he was disgusted with his 
good fortune. 

In 1726 Richard Smith exhibited a strange spectacle to the world from a 
very different cause. Richard Smith was disgusted with real misfortune. He 
had been rich, and he was poor; he had been in health, and he was infirm; 
he had a wife with whom he had naught but his misery to share; their only 
remaining property was a child in the cradle. Richard Smith and Bridget 
Smith, with common consent, having embraced each other tenderly and 
given their infant the last kiss began with killing the poor child, after which 
they hanged themselves to the posts of their bed. 

I do not know any other act of cold-blooded horror so striking as this. 
But the letter which these unfortunate persons wrote to their cousin, Mr. 
Brindley, before their death, is as singular as their death itself. “We 
believe,” say they, “that God will forgive us.... We quit this life because we 
are miserable — without resource, and we have done our only son the 
service of killing him, lest he should become as unfortunate as ourselves....” 
It must be observed that these people, after killing their son through 
parental tenderness, wrote to recommend their dog and cat to the care of a 
friend. It seems they thought it easier to make a cat and dog happy in this 
life than a child, and they would not be a burden to their friends. 

Lord Scarborough quitted this life in 1727, with the same coolness as he 
had quitted his office of Master of the Horse. He was reproached, in the 


House of Peers, with taking the king’s part because he had a good place at 
court. “My lords,” said he, “to prove to you that my opinion is independent 
of my place, I resign it this moment.” He afterwards found himself in a 
perplexing dilemma between a mistress whom he loved, but to whom he 
had promised nothing, and a woman whom he esteemed, and to whom he 
had promised marriage. He killed himself to escape from _his 
embarrassment. 

These tragical stories which swarm in the English newspapers, have 
made the rest of Europe think that, in England, men kill themselves more 
willingly than elsewhere. However, I know not but there are as many 
madmen or heroes to be found in Paris as in London. Perhaps, if our 
newspapers kept an exact list of all who had been so infatuated as to seek 
their own destruction, and so lamentably courageous as to effect it, we 
should, in this particular, have the misfortune to rival the English. But our 
journals are more discreet. In such of them as are acknowledged by the 
government private occurrences are never exposed to public slander. 

All I can venture to say with assurance is that there is no reason to 
apprehend that this rage for self-murder will ever become an epidemical 
disorder. Against this, nature has too well provided. Hope and fear are the 
powerful agents which she often employs to stay the hand of the unhappy 
individual about to strike at his own breast. Cardinal Dubois was once heard 
to say to himself: “Kill thyself! Coward, thou darest not!” 

It is said that there have been countries in which a council was 
established to grant the citizens permission to kill themselves when they 
had good and sufficient reasons. I answer either that it was not so or that 
those magistrates had not much to do. 

It might, indeed, astonish us, and does, I think, merit a serious 
examination, that almost all the ancient Roman heroes killed themselves 
when they had lost a battle in the civil wars. But I do not find, neither in the 
time of the League, nor in that of the Frond, nor in the troubles of Italy, nor 
in those of England, that any chief thought proper to die by his own hand. 
These chiefs, it is true, were Christians, and there is a great difference 
between the principles of a Christian warrior and those of a Pagan hero. But 
why were these men whom Christianity restrained when they would have 
put themselves to death, restrained by nothing when they chose to poison, 
assassinate, and bring their conquered enemies to the scaffold? Does not the 


Christian religion forbid these murders much more than self-murder, of 
which the New Testament makes no mention? 

The apostles of suicide tell us that it is quite allowable to quit one’s 
house when one is tired of it. Agreed, but most men would prefer sleeping 
in a mean house to lying in the open air. 

I once received a circular letter from an Englishman, in which he offered 
a prize to any one who should most satisfactorily prove that there are 
occasions on which a man might kill himself. I made no answer: I had 
nothing to prove to him. He had only to examine whether he liked better to 
die than to live. 

Another Englishman came to me at Paris in 1724; he was ill, and 
promised me that he would kill himself if he was not cured by July 20. He 
accordingly gave me his epitaph in these words: “Valet curia!” “Farewell 
care!” and gave me twenty-five louis to get a small monument erected to 
him at the end of the Faubourg St. Martin. I returned him his money on July 
20, and kept his epitaph. 

In my own time the last prince of the house of Courtenai, when very old, 
and the last branch of Lorraine-Harcourt, when very young, destroyed 
themselves almost without its being heard of. These occurrences cause a 
terrible uproar the first day, but when the property of the deceased has been 
divided they are no longer talked of. 

The following most remarkable of all suicides has just occurred at 
Lyons, in June, 1770: A young man well known, who was handsome, well 
made, clever, and amiable, fell in love with a young woman whom her 
parents would not give to him. So far we have nothing more than the 
opening scene of a comedy, the astonishing tragedy is to follow. 

The lover broke a blood-vessel and the surgeons informed him there was 
no remedy. His mistress engaged to meet him, with two pistols and two 
daggers in order that, if the pistols missed the daggers might the next 
moment pierce their hearts. They embraced each other for the last time: 
rose-colored ribbons were tied to the triggers of the pistols; the lover 
holding the ribbon of his mistress’s pistol, while she held the ribbon of his. 
Both fired at a signal given, and both fell at the same instant. 

Of this fact the whole city of Lyons is witness. Petus and Arria, you set 
the example, but you were condemned by a tyrant, while love alone 
immolated these two victims. 

Laws Against Suicide. 


Has any law, civil or religious, ever forbidden a man to kill himself, on 
pain of being hanged after death, or on pain of being damned? It is true that 
Virgil has said: 


Proximo, deinde tenent mesti loca, qui sibi lethum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 
Fata obstant, tristique palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 

— AENEIS, lib. vi. v. 434 et seq. 


The next in place, and punishment, are they 

Who prodigally throw their souls away — 

Fools, who repining at their wretched state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborn their fate; 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live; 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heaven and breathe the vital air; — 
But fate forbids, the Stygian floods oppose, 

And, with nine circling streams, the captive souls inclose. 
— DRYDEN. 


Such was the religion of some of the pagans, yet, notwithstanding the 
weariness which awaited them in the next world it was an honor to quit this 
by killing themselves — so contradictory are the ways of men. And among 
us is not duelling unfortunately still honorable, though forbidden by reason, 
by religion, and by every law? If Cato and Cesar, Antony and Augustus, 
were not duellists it was not that they were less brave than our Frenchmen. 
If the duke of Montmorency, Marshal de Marillac, de Thou, Cing-Mars, and 
so many others, chose rather to be dragged to execution in a wagon, like 
highwaymen, than to kill themselves like Cato and Brutus, it was not that 
they had less courage than those Romans, nor less of what is called honor. 
The true reason is that at Paris self-murder in such cases was not then the 
fashion; but it was the fashion at Rome. 


The women of the Malabar coast throw themselves, living, on the funeral 
piles of their husbands. Have they, then, more courage than Cornelia? No; 
but in that country it is the custom for the wives to burn themselves. 

In Japan it is the custom for a man of honor, when he has been insulted 
by another man of honor, to rip open his belly in the presence of his enemy 
and say to him: “Do you likewise if thou hast the heart.” The aggressor is 
dishonored for ever if he does not immediately plunge a great knife into his 
belly. 

The only religion in which suicide is forbidden by a clear and positive 
law is Mahometanism. In the fourth sura it is said: “Do not kill yourself, for 
God is merciful unto you, and whosoever killeth himself through malice 
and wickedness shall assuredly be burned in hell fire.” 

This is a literal translation. The text, like many other texts, appears to 
want common sense. What is meant by “Do not kill yourself for God is 
merciful”? Perhaps we are to understand — Do not sink under your 
misfortunes, which God may alleviate: do not be so foolish as to kill 
yourself to-day since you may be happy to-morrow. 

“And whosoever killeth himself through malice and wickedness.” This is 
yet more difficult to explain. Perhaps, in all antiquity, this never happened 
to any one but the Phreedra of Euripides, who hanged herself on purpose to 
make Theseus believe that she had been forcibly violated by Hippolytus. In 
our own times a man shot himself in the head, after arranging all things to 
make another man suspected of the act. 

In the play of George Dandin, his jade of a wife threatens him with 
killing herself to have him hanged. Such cases are rare. If Mahomet foresaw 
them he may be said to have seen a great way. The famous Duverger de 
Haurane, abbot of St. Cyran, regarded as the founder of Port Royal, wrote, 
about the year 1608, a treatise on “Suicide,” which has become one of the 
scarcest books in Europe. 

“The Decalogue,” says he, “forbids us to kill. In this precept self-murder 
seems no less to be comprised than murder of our neighbor. But if there are 
cases in which it is allowable to kill our neighbor there likewise are cases in 
which it is allowable to kill ourselves. 

“We must not make an attempt upon our lives until we have consulted 
reason. The public authority, which holds the place of God, may dispose of 
our lives. The reason of man may likewise hold the place of the reason of 
God: it is a ray of the eternal light.” 


St. Cyran extends this argument, which may be considered as a mere 
sophism, to great length, but when he comes to the explanation and the 
details it is more difficult to answer him. He says: “A man may kill himself 
for the good of his prince, for that of his country, or for that of his 
relations.” 

We do not, indeed, see how Codrus or Curtius could be condemned. No 
sovereign would dare to punish the family of a man who had devoted 
himself to death for him; nay, there is not one who would dare neglect to 
recompense it. St. Thomas, before St. Cyran, had said the same thing. But 
we need neither St. Thomas, nor Cardinal Bonaventura, nor Duverger de 
Haurane to tell us that a man who dies for his country is deserving of praise. 

The abbot of St. Cyran concludes that it is allowable to do for ourselves 
what it is noble to do for others. All that is advanced by Plutarch, by 
Seneca, by Montaigne, and by fifty other philosophers, in favor of suicide is 
sufficiently known; it is a hackneyed topic — a wornout commonplace. I 
seek not to apologize for an act which the laws condemn, but neither the 
Old Testament, nor the New has ever forbidden man to depart this life when 
it has become insupportable to him. No Roman law condemned self- 
murder; on the contrary, the following was the law of the Emperor Antoine, 
which was never revoked: 

“If your father or your brother not being accused of any crime kill 
himself, either to escape from grief, or through weariness of life, or through 
despair, or through mental derangement, his will shall be valid, or, if he die 
intestate his heirs shall succeed.” 

Notwithstanding this humane law of our masters we still drag on a 
sledge and drive a stake through the body of a man who has died a 
voluntary death; we do all we can to make his memory infamous; we 
dishonor his family as far as we are able; we punish the son for having lost 
his father, and the widow for being deprived of her husband. 

We even confiscate the property of the deceased, which is robbing the 
living of the patrimony which of right belongs to them. This custom is 
derived from our canon law, which deprives of Christian burial such as die a 
voluntary death. Hence it is concluded that we cannot inherit from a man 
who is judged to have no inheritance in heaven. The canon law, under the 
head “De Peenitentia,” assures us that Judas committed a greater crime in 
strangling himself than in selling our Lord Jesus Christ. 


CELTS. 


Among those who have had the leisure, the means, and the courage to seek 
for the origin of nations, there have been some who have found that of our 
Celts, or at least would make us believe that they had met with it. This 
illusion being the only recompense of their immense travail, we should not 
envy them its possession. 

If we wish to know anything about the Huns — who, indeed, are 
scarcely worth knowing anything about, for they have rendered no service 
to mankind — we find some slight notices of those barbarians among the 
Chinese — that most ancient of all nations, after the Indians. From them we 
learn that, in certain ages, the Huns went like famishing wolves and ravaged 
countries which, even at this day are regarded as places of exile and of 
horror. This is a very melancholy, a very miserable sort of knowledge. It is, 
doubtless, much better to cultivate a useful art at Paris, Lyons, or Bordeaux, 
than seriously to study the history of the Huns and the bears. Nevertheless 
we are aided in these researches by some of the Chinese archives. 

But for the Celts there are no archives. We know no more of their 
antiquities than we do of those of the Samoyeds or the Australasians. 

We have learned nothing about our ancestors except from the few words 
which their conqueror, Julius Cesar, condescended to say of them. He 
begins his “Commentaries” by dividing the Gauls into the Belgians, 
Aquitanians, and Celts. 

Whence some of the daring among the erudite have concluded that the 
Celts were the Scythians, and they have made these Scythio-Celts include 
all Europe. But why not include the whole earth? Why stop short in so fine 
a career? 

We have also been duly told that Noah’s son, Japhet, came out of the 
Ark, and went with all speed to people all those vast regions with Celts, 
whom he governed marvellously well. But authors of greater modesty refer 
the origin of our Celts to the tower of Babel — to the confusion of tongues 
— to Gomer, of whom no one ever heard until the very recent period when 
some wise men of the West read the name of Gomer in a bad translation of 
the Septuagint. 

Bochart, in his “Sacred Chronology” — what a chronology! — takes 
quite a different turn. Of these innumerable hordes of Celts he makes an 


Egyptian colony, skilfully and easily led by Hercules from the fertile banks 
of the Nile into the forests and morasses of Germany, whither, no doubt, 
these colonists carried the arts and the language of Egypt and the mysteries 
of Isis, no trace of which has ever been found among them. 

I think they are still more to be congratulated on their discoveries, who 
say that the Celts of the mountains of Dauphiny were called Cottians, from 
their King Cottius; that the Bérichons were named from their King Betrich; 
the Welsh, or Gaulish, from their King Wallus, and the Belgians from 
Balgem, which means quarrelsome. 

A still finer origin is that of the Celto-Pannonians, from the Latin word 
pannus, cloth, for, we are told they dressed themselves in old pieces of cloth 
badly sewn together, much resembling a harlequin’s jacket. But the best 
origin of all is, undeniably, the tower of Babel. 


CEREMONIES — TITLES — PRECEDENCE. 


All these things, which would be useless and impertinent in a state of pure 
nature, are, in our corrupt and ridiculous state, of great service. Of all 
nations, the Chinese are those who have carried the use of ceremonies to the 
greatest length; they certainly serve to calm as well as to weary the mind. 
The Chinese porters and carters are obliged, whenever they occasion the 
least hindrance in the streets, to fall on their knees and ask one another’s 
pardon according to the prescribed formula. This prevents ill language, 
blows and murders. They have time to grow cool and are then willing to 
assist one another. 

The more free a people are, the fewer ceremonies, the fewer ostentatious 
titles, the fewer demonstrations of annihilation in the presence of a superior, 
they possess. To Scipio men said “Scipio”; to Cesar, “Cesar”; but in after 
times they said to the emperors, “your majesty,” “your divinity.” 

The titles of St. Peter and St. Paul were “Peter” and “Paul.” Their 
successors gave one another the title of “your holiness,” which is not to be 
found in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in the writings of the disciples. 

We read in the history of Germany that the dauphin of France, afterwards 
Charles V., went to the Emperor Charles IV. at Metz and was presented after 
Cardinal de Périgord. 

There has since been a time when chancellors went before cardinals; 
after which cardinals again took precedence of chancellors. 

In France the peers preceded the princes of the blood, going in the order 
of their creation, until the consecration of Henry III. 

The dignity of peer was, until that time, so exalted that at the ceremony 
of the consecration of Elizabeth, wife to Charles IX., in 1572, described by 
Simon Bouquet, échevin of Paris, it is said that the queen’s dames and 
demoiselles having handed to the dame d’honneur the bread, wine and wax, 
with the silver, for the offering to be presented to the queen by the said 
dame d’honneur, the said dame d’honneur, being a duchess, commanded 
the dames to go and carry the offering to the princesses themselves, etc. 
This dame d’honneur was the wife of the constable Montmorency. 

The armchair, the chair with a back, the stool, the right hand and the left 
were for several ages important political matters. I believe that we owe the 
ancient etiquette concerning armchairs to the circumstance that our 


barbarians of ancestors had at most but one in a house, and even this was 
used only by the sick. In some provinces of Germany and England an 
armchair is still called a sick-chair. 

Long after the times of Attila and Dagobert, when luxury found its way 
into our courts and the great men of the earth had two or three armchairs in 
their donjons, it was a noble distinction to sit upon one of these thrones; and 
a castellain would place among his titles how he had gone half a league 
from home to pay his court to a count, and how he had been received in an 
easy-chair. 

We see in the Memoirs of Mademoiselle that that august princess passed 
one-fourth of her life amid the mortal agonies of disputes for the back-chair. 
Were you to sit in a certain apartment, in a chair, or on a stool, or not to sit 
at all? Here was enough to involve a whole court in intrigue. Manners are 
now more easy; ladies may use couches and sofas without occasioning any 
disturbance in society. 

When Cardinal de Richelieu was treating with the English ambassadors 
for the marriage of Henriette of France with Charles I., the affair was on the 
point of being broken off on account of a demand made by the ambassadors 
of two or three steps more towards a door; but the cardinal removed the 
difficulty by taking to his bed. History has carefully handed clown this 
precious circumstance. I believe that, if it had been proposed to Scipio to 
get between the sheets to receive the visit of Hannibal, he would have 
thought the ceremony something like a joke. 

For a whole century the order of carriages and taking the wall were 
testimonials of greatness and the source of pretensions, disputes, and 
conflicts. To procure the passing of one carriage before another was looked 
upon as a signal victory. The ambassadors went along the streets as if they 
were contending for the prize in the circus; and when a Spanish minister 
had succeeded in making a Portuguese coachman pull up, he sent a courier 
to Madrid to apprise the king, his master, of this great advantage. 

Our histories regale us with fifty pugilistic combats for precedence — as 
that of the parliament with the bishops’ clerks at the funeral of Henry IV., 
the chambre des comptes with the parliament in the cathedral when Louis 
XIII. gave France to the Virgin, the duke of Epernon with the keeper of the 
seals, Du Vair, in the church of St. Germain. The presidents of the enquétes 
buffeted Savare, the doyen of the conseillers de grand’ chambre, to make 
him quit his place of honor (so much is honor the soul of monarchical 


governments!), and four archers were obliged to lay hold of the President 
Barillon, who was beating the poor doyen without mercy. We find no 
contests like these in the Areopagus, nor in the Roman senate. 

In proportion to the barbarism of countries or the weakness of courts, we 
find ceremony in vogue. True power and true politeness are above vanity. 
We may venture to believe that the custom will at last be given up which 
some ambassadors still retain, of ruining themselves in order to go along the 
streets in procession with a few hired carriages, fresh painted and gilded, 
and preceded by a few footmen. This is called “making their entry”; and it 
is a fine joke to make your entry into a town seven or eight months before 
you alrive. 

This important affair of punctilio, which constitutes the greatness of the 
modern Romans — this science of the number of steps that should be made 
in showing in a monsignor, in drawing or half drawing a curtain, in walking 
in a room to the right or to the left — this great art, which neither Fabius 
nor Cato could ever imagine, is beginning to sink; and the train-bearers to 
the cardinals complain that everything indicates a decline. 

A French colonel, being at Brussels a year after the taking of that place 
by Marshal de Saxe, and having nothing to do, resolved to go to the town 
assembly. “It is held at a princess’,” said one to him. “Be it so,” answered 
the other, “what matters it to me?” “But only princes go there; are you a 
prince?” “Pshaw!” said the colonel, “they are a very good sort of princes; I 
had a dozen of them in my anteroom last year, when we had taken the town, 
and they were very polite.” 

In turning over the leaves of “Horace” I observe this line in an epistle to 
Mecenas, “Te, dulcis amice revisam.”— “I will come and see you, my good 
friend.” This Mecenas was the second person in the Roman Empire; that is, 
a man of greater power and influence than the greatest monarch of modern 
Europe. 

Looking into the works of Corneille, I observed that in a letter to the 
great Scuderi, governor of Notre Dame de la Garde, etc., he uses this 
expression in reference to Cardinal Richelieu: “Monsieur the cardinal, your 
master and mine.” It is, perhaps, the first time that such language has been 
applied to a minister, since there have been ministers, kings and flatterers in 
the world. The same Peter Corneille, the author of “Cinna,” humbly 
dedicates that work to the Sieur de Montauron, the king’s treasurer, whom 


in direct terms he compares to Augustus. I regret that he did not give 
Montauron the title of monseigneur or my lord. 

An anecdote is related of an old officer, but little conversant with the 
precedents and formulas of vanity, who wrote to the Marquis Louvois as 
plain monsieur, but receiving no answer, next addressed him under the title 
of monseigneur, still, however, without effect, the unlucky monsieur 
continuing to rankle in the minister’s heart. He finally directed his letter “to 
my God, my God Louvois”; commencing it by the words, “my God, my 
Creator.” Does not all this sufficiently prove that the Romans were 
magnanimous and modest, and that we are frivolous and vain? 

“How d’ye do, my dear friend?” said a duke and peer to a gentleman. 
“At your service, my dear friend,” replied he; and from that instant his 
“dear friend” became his implacable enemy. A grandee of Portugal was 
once conversing with a Spanish hidalgo and addressing him every moment 
in the terms, “your excellency.” The Castilian as frequently replied, “your 
courtesy” (vuestra merced), a title bestowed on those who have none by 
right. The irritated Portuguese in return retorted “your courtesy” on the 
Spaniard, who then called the Portuguese “your excellency.” The 
Portuguese, at length wearied out, demanded, “How is it that you always 
call me your courtesy, when I call you your excellency, and your excellency 
when I call you your courtesy?” “The reason is,” says the Castilian with a 
bow, “that all titles are equal to me, provided that there is nothing equal 
between you and me.” 

The vanity of titles was not introduced into our northern climes of 
Europe till the Romans had become acquainted with Asiatic magnificence. 
The greater part of the sovereigns of Asia were, and still are, cousins 
german of the sun and the moon; their subjects dare not make any 
pretension to such high affinity; and many a provincial governor, who styles 
himself “nutmeg of consolation” and “rose of delight” would be empaled 
alive if he were to claim the slightest relationship to the sun and moon. 

Constantine was, I think, the first Roman emperor who overwhelmed 
Christian humility in a page of pompous titles. It is true that before his time 
the emperors bore the title of god, but the term implied nothing similar to 
what we understand by it. Divus Augustus, Divus Trajanus, meant St. 
Augustus, St. Trajan. It was thought only conformable to the dignity of the 
Roman Empire that the soul of its chief should, after his death, ascend to 
heaven; and it frequently even happened that the title of saint, of god, was 


granted to the emperor by a sort of anticipated inheritance. Nearly for the 
same reason the first patriarchs of the Christian church were all called “your 
holiness.” They were thus named to remind them of what in fact they ought 
to be. 

Men sometimes take upon themselves very humble titles, provided they 
can obtain from others very honorable ones. Many an abbé who calls 
himself brother exacts from his monks the title of monseigneur. The pope 
styles himself “servant of the servants of God.” An honest priest of Holstein 
once addressed a letter “to Pius IV., servant of the servants of God.” He 
afterwards went to Rome to urge his suit, and the inquisition put him in 
prison to teach him how to address letters. 

Formerly the emperor alone had the title of majesty. Other sovereigns 
were called your highness, your serenity, your grace. Louis XI. was the first 
in France who was generally called majesty, a title certainly not less 
suitable to the dignity of a powerful hereditary kingdom than to an elective 
principality. But long after him the term highness was applied to kings of 
France; and some letters to Henry III. are still extant in which he is 
addressed by that title. The states of Orleans objected to Queen Catherine 
de Medici being called majesty. But this last denomination gradually 
prevailed. The name is indifferent; it is the power alone that is not so. 

The German chancery, ever unchangeable in its stately formalities, has 
pretended down to our own times that no kings have a right to a higher title 
than serenity. At the celebrated treaty of Westphalia, in which France and 
Sweden dictated the law to the holy Roman Empire, the emperor’s 
plenipotentiaries continually presented Latin memorials, in which “his most 
sacred imperial majesty” negotiated with the “most serene kings of France 
and Sweden”; while, on the other hand, the French and Swedes fail not to 
declare that their “sacred majesties of France and Sweden” had many 
subjects of complaint against the “most serene emperor.” Since that period, 
however, the great sovereigns have, in regard to rank, been considered as 
equals, and he alone who beats his neighbor is adjudged to have the pre- 
eminence. 

Philip II. was the first majesty in Spain, for the serenity of Charles V. 
was converted into majesty only on account of the empire. The children of 
Philip II. were the first highnesses; and afterwards they were royal 
highnesses. The duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII., did not take up the 
title of royal highness till 1631; then the prince of Condé claimed that the 


most serene highness, which the Dukes de Venddme did not venture to 
assume. The duke of Savoy, at that time royal highness, afterwards 
substituted majesty. The grand duke of Florence did the same, excepting as 
to majesty; and finally the czar, who was known in Europe only as the 
grand duke, declared himself emperor, and was recognized as such. 

Formerly there were only two marquises in Germany, two in France and 
two in Italy. The marquis of Brandenburg has become a king, and a great 
king. But at present our Italian and French marquises are of a somewhat 
different species. 

If an Italian citizen has the honor of giving a dinner to the legate of his 
province, and the legate, when drinking, says to him, “Monsieur le marquis, 
to your good health,” he suddenly becomes a marquis, he and his heirs after 
him, forever. If the inhabitant of any province of France, whose whole 
estate consists of a quarter part of a little decayed castle-ward, goes to Paris, 
makes something of a fortune, or carries the air of having made one, he is 
styled in the deeds and legal instruments in which he is concerned “high 
and mighty seigneur, marquis and count,” and his son will be denominated 
by his notary “very high and very mighty seigneur,” and as this frivolous 
ambition is in no way injurious to government or civil society, it is 
permitted to take its course. Some French lords boast of employing German 
barons in their stables; some German lords say they have French marquises 
in their kitchens; it is not a long time since a foreigner at Naples made his 
coachman a duke. Custom in these cases has more power than royal 
authority. If you are but little known at Paris, you may there be a count or a 
marquis as long as you please; if you are connected with the law of finance, 
though the king should confer on you a real marquisate, you will not, 
therefore, be monsieur le marquis. The celebrated Samuel Bernard was, in 
truth, more a count than five hundred such as we often see not possessing 
four acres of land. The king had converted his estate of Coubert into a fine 
county; yet if on any occasion he had ordered himself to be announced as 
Count Bernard, etc., he would have excited bursts of laughter. In England it 
is different; if the king confers the title of earl or baron on a merchant, all 
classes address him with the designation suitable to it without the slightest 
hesitation. By persons of the highest birth, by the king himself, he is called 
my lord. It is the same in Italy; there is a register kept there of monsignori. 
The pope himself addresses them under that title; his physician is 
monsignor, and no one objects. 


In France the title of monseigneur or my lord is a very serious business. 
Before the time of Cardinal Richelieu a bishop was only “a most reverend 
father in God.” 

Before the year 1635 bishops did not only not assume the title of 
monseigneur themselves, but they did not even give it to cardinals. These 
two customs were introduced by a bishop of Chartres, who, in full 
canonicals of lawn and purple, went to call Cardinal Richelieu 
monseigneur, on which occasion Louis XIII. observed that “Chartrain 
would not mind saluting the cardinal au derriére.” 

It is only since that period that bishops have mutually applied to each 
other the title of monseigneur. 

The public made no objection to this application of it; but, as it was a 
new title, not conferred on bishops by kings, they continued to be called 
sieurs in edicts, declarations, ordinances and all official documents; and 
when the council wrote to a bishop they gave him no higher title than 
monsieur. 

The dukes and peers have encountered more difficulty in acquiring 
possession of the title of monseigneur. The grande noblesse, and what is 
called the grand robe, decidedly refuse them that distinction. The highest 
gratification of human pride consists in a man’s receiving titles of honor 
from those who conceive themselves his equals; but to attain this is 
exceedingly difficult; pride always finds pride to contend with. 

When the dukes insisted on receiving the title of monseigneur from the 
class of gentlemen, the presidents of the parliaments required the same from 
advocates and proctors. A certain president actually refused to be bled 
because his surgeon asked: “In which arm will you be bled, monsieur?” An 
old counsellor treated this matter somewhat more gayly. A pleader was 
saying to him, “Monseigneur, monsieur, your secretary”.... He stopped him 
short: “You have uttered three blunders,” says he, “in as many words. I am 
not mMonseigneur; my secretary is not monsieur; he is my clerk.” 

To put an end to this grand conflict of vanity it will eventually be found 
necessary to give the title of monseigneur to every individual in the nation; 
as women, who were formerly content with mademoiselle, are now to be 
called madame. In Spain, when a mendicant meets a brother beggar, he thus 
accosts him: “Has your courtesy taken chocolate?” This politeness of 
language elevates the mind and keeps up the dignity of the species. Cesar 
and Pompey were called in the senate Cesar and Pompey. But these men 


knew nothing of life. They ended their letters with vale — adieu. We, who 
possess more exalted notions, were sixty years ago “affectionate servants”; 
then “very humble and very obedient”; and now we “have the honor to be” 
so. I really grieve for posterity, which will find it extremely difficult to add 
to these very beautiful formulas. The Duke d’Epernon, the first of Gascons 
in pride, though far from being the first of statesmen, wrote on his deathbed 
to Cardinal Richelieu and ended his letter with: “Your very humble and very 
obedient.” Recollecting, however, that the cardinal had used only the phrase 
“very affectionate,” he despatched an express to bring back the letter (for it 
had been actually sent off), began it anew, signed “very affectionate,” and 
died in the bed of honor. 

We have made many of these observations elsewhere. It is well, 
however, to repeat them, were it only to correct some pompous peacocks, 
who would strut away their lives in contemptibly displaying their plumes 
and their pride. 


CERTAIN — CERTAINTY. 


I am certain; I have friends; my fortune is secure; my relations will never 
abandon me; I shall have justice done me; my work is good, it will be well 
received; what is owing to me will be paid; my friend will be faithful, he 
has sworn it; the minister will advance me — he has, by the way, promised 
it — all these are words which a man who has lived a short time in the 
world erases from his dictionary. 

When the judges condemned L’ Anglade, Le Brun, Calas, Sirven, Martin, 
Montbailli, and so many others, since acknowledged to have been innocent, 
they were certain, or they ought to have been certain, that all these unhappy 
men were guilty; yet they were deceived. There are two ways of being 
deceived; by false judgment and self-blindness — that of erring like a man 
of genius, and that of deciding like a fool. 

The judges deceived themselves like men of genius in the affair of 
L’Anglade; they were blinded by dazzling appearances and did not 
sufficiently examine the probabilities on the other side. Their wisdom made 
them believe it certain that L’Anglade had committed a theft, which he 
certainly had not committed; and on this miserable uncertain certainty of 
the human mind, a gentleman was put to the ordinary and extraordinary 
question; subsequent thrown, without succor, into a dungeon and 
condemned to the galleys, where he died. His wife was shut up in another 
dungeon, with her daughter, aged seven years, who afterwards married a 
counsellor of the same parliament which had condemned her father to the 
galleys and her mother to banishment. 

It is clear that the judges would not have pronounced this sentence had 
they been really certain. However, even at the time this sentence was passed 
several persons knew that the theft had been committed by a priest named 
Gagnat, associated with a highwayman, and the innocence of L’Anglade 
was not recognized till after his death. 

They were in the same manner certain when, by a sentence in the first 
instance, they condemned to the wheel the innocent Le Brun, who, by an 
arrét pronounced on his appeal, was broken on the rack, and died under the 
torture. 

The examples of Calas and Sirven are well known, that of Martin is less 
so. He was an honest agriculturist near Bar in Lorraine. A villain stole his 


dress and in this dress murdered a traveller whom he knew to have money 
and whose route he had watched. Martin was accused, his dress was a 
witness against him; the judges regarded this evidence as a certainty. Not 
the past conduct of the prisoner, a numerous family whom he had brought 
up virtuously, neither the littke money found on him, nor the extreme 
probability of his innocence — nothing could save him. The subaltern judge 
made a merit of his rigor. He condemned the innocent victim to be broken 
on the wheel, and, by an unhappy fatality the sentence was executed to the 
full extent. The senior Martin is broken alive, calling God to witness his 
innocence to his last breath; his family is dispersed, his little property is 
confiscated, and scarcely are his broken members exposed on the great road 
when the assassin who had committed the murder and theft is put in prison 
for another crime, and confesses on the rack, to which he is condemned in 
his turn, that he only was guilty of the crime for which Martin had suffered 
torture and death. 

Montbailli, who slept with his wife, was accused with having, in concert 
with her, killed his mother, who had evidently died of apoplexy. The council 
of Arras condemned Montbailli to expire on the rack, and his wife to be 
burnt. Their innocence was discovered, but not until Montbailli had been 
tortured. Let us cease advertence to these melancholy adventures, which 
make us groan at the human condition; but let us continue to lament the 
pretended certainty of judges, when they pass such sentences. 

There is no certainty, except when it is physically or morally impossible 
that the thing can be otherwise. What! is a strict demonstration necessary to 
enable us to assert that the surface of a sphere is equal to four times the area 
of its great circle; and is not one required to warrant taking away the life of 
a citizen by a disgraceful punishment? 

If such is the misfortune of humanity that judges must be contented with 
extreme probabilities, they should at least consult the age, the rank, the 
conduct of the accused — the interest which he could have in committing 
the crime, and the interest of his enemies to destroy him. Every judge 
should say to himself: Will not posterity, will not entire Europe condemn 
my sentence? Shall I sleep tranquilly with my hands tainted with innocent 
blood? Let us pass from this horrible picture to other examples of a 
certainty which leads directly to error. 

Why art thou loaded with chains, fanatical and unhappy Santon? Why 
hast thou added a large iron ring on thy miserable scourge? It is because I 


am certain of being one day placed in the first heaven, by the side of our 
great prophet. Alas, my friend, come with me to the neighborhood of Mount 
Athos and thou wilt see three thousand mendicants who are as certain that 
thou wilt go to the gulf which is under the narrow bridge, as that they will 
all go to the first heaven! 

Stop, miserable Malabar widow, believe not the fool who persuades you 
that you shall be reunited to your husband in all the delights of another 
world, if you burn yourself on his funeral pile! No, I persist in burning 
myself because I am certain of living in felicity with my husband; my 
brahmin told me so. 

Let us attend to less frightful certainties, and which have a little more 
appearance of truth. What is the age of your friend Christopher? Twenty- 
eight years. I have seen his marriage contract, and his baptismal register; I 
knew him in his infancy; he is twenty-eight — I am certain of it. 

Scarcely have I heard the answer of this man, so sure of what he said, 
and of twenty others who confirmed the same thing, when I learn that for 
secret reasons, and by a singular circumstance the baptismal register of 
Christopher has been antedated. Those to whom I had spoken as yet know 
nothing of it, yet they have still the same certainty of that which is not. 

If you had asked the whole earth before the time of Copernicus: has the 
sun risen? has it set to-day? all men would have answered: We are quite 
certain of it. They were certain and they were in error. 

Witchcraft, divinations, and possessions were for a long time the most 
certain things in the world in the eyes of society. What an innumerable 
crowd of people who have seen all these fine things and who have been 
certain of them! At present this certainty is a little shaken. 

A young man who is beginning to study geometry comes to me; he is 
only at the definition of triangles. Are you not certain, said I to him, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles? He answered that 
not only was he not certain of it, but that he had not the slightest idea of the 
proposition. I demonstrated it to him. He then became very certain of it, and 
will remain so all his life. This is a certainty very different from the others; 
they were only probabilities and these probabilities, when examined, have 
turned out errors, but mathematical certainty is immutable and eternal. 

I exist, I think, I feel grief — is all that as certain as a geometrical truth? 
Yes, skeptical as I am, I avow it. Why? It is that these truths are proved by 
the same principle that it is impossible for a thing to exist and not exist at 


the same time. I cannot at the same time feel and not feel. A triangle cannot 
at the same time contain a hundred and eighty degrees, which are the sum 
of two right angles, and not contain them. The physical certainty of my 
existence, of my identity, is of the same value as mathematical certainty, 
although it is of a different kind. 

It is not the same with the certainty founded on appearances, or on the 
unanimous testimony of mankind. 

But how, you will say to me, are you not certain that Pekin exists? Have 
you not merchandise from Pekin? People of different countries and different 
opinions have vehemently written against one another while preaching the 
truth at Pekin; then are you not assured of the existence of this town? I 
answer that it is extremely probable that there may be a city of Pekin but I 
would not wager my life that such a town exists, and I would at any time 
wager my life that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 

In the “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique” a very pleasant thing appears. It is 
there maintained that a man ought to be as certain that Marshal Saxe rose 
from the dead, if all Paris tells him so, as he is sure that Marshal Saxe 
gained the battle of Fontenoy, upon the same testimony. Pray observe the 
beauty of this reasoning: as I believe all Paris when it tells me a thing 
morally possible, I ought to believe all Paris when it tells me a thing 
morally and physically impossible. Apparently the author of this article has 
a disposition to be risible; as to ourselves who have only undertaken this 
little dictionary to ask a few questions, we are very far from possessing this 
very extensive certainty. 


CHAIN OF CREATED BEINGS. 


The gradation of beings rising from the lowest to the Great Supreme — the 
scale of infinity — is an idea that fills us with admiration, but when steadily 
regarded this phantom disappears, as apparitions were wont to vanish at the 
crowing of the cock. 

The imagination is pleased with the imperceptible transition from brute 
matter to organized matter, from plants to zoophytes, from zoophytes to 
animals, from animals to men, from men to genii, from these genii, clad in a 
light aérial body, to immaterial substances of a thousand different orders, 
rising from beauty to perfection, up to God Himself. This hierarchy is very 
pleasing to young men who look upon it as upon the pope and cardinals, 
followed by the archbishops and bishops, after whom are the vicars, curates 
and priests, the deacons and subdeacons, then come the monks, and the 
capuchins bring up the rear. 

But there is, perhaps, a somewhat greater distance between God and His 
most perfect creatures than between the holy father and the dean of the 
sacred college. The dean may become pope, but can the most perfect genii 
created by the Supreme Being become God? Is there not infinity between 
them? 

Nor does this chain, this pretended gradation, any more exist in 
vegetables and animals; the proof is that some species of plants and animals 
have been entirely destroyed. We have no murex. The Jews were forbidden 
to eat griffin and ixion, these two species, whatever Bochart may say, have 
probably disappeared from the earth. Where, then, is the chain? 

Supposing that we had not lost some species, it is evident that they may 
be destroyed. Lions and rhinoceroses are becoming very scarce, and if the 
rest of the nations had imitated the English, there would not now have been 
a wolf left. It is probable that there have been races of men who are no 
longer to be found. Why should they not have existed as well as the whites, 
the blacks, the Kaffirs, to whom nature has given an apron of their own 
skin, hanging from the belly to the middle of the thigh; the Samoyeds, 
whose women have nipples of a beautiful jet. 

Is there not a manifest void between the ape and man? Is it not easy to 
imagine a two-legged animal without feathers having intelligence without 
our shape or the use of speech — one which we could tame, which would 


answer our signs, and serve us? And again, between this species and man, 
cannot we imagine others? 

Beyond man, divine Plato, you place in heaven a string of celestial 
substances, in some of which we believe because the faith so teaches us. 
But what reason had you to believe in them? It does not appear that you had 
spoken with the genius of Socrates, and though Heres, good man, rose again 
on purpose to tell you the secrets of the other world, he told you nothing of 
these substances. In the sensible universe the pretended chain is no less 
interrupted. 

What gradation, I pray you, is there among the planets? The moon is 
forty times smaller than our globe. Travelling from the moon through space, 
you find Venus, about as large as the earth. From thence you go to Mercury, 
which revolves in an ellipsis very different from the circular orbit of Venus; 
it is twenty-seven times smaller than the earth, the sun is a million times 
larger, and Mars is five times smaller. The latter goes his round in two 
years, his neighbor Jupiter in twelve, and Saturn in thirty; yet Saturn, the 
most distant of all, is not so large as Jupiter. Where is the pretended 
gradation? 

And then, how, in so many empty spaces, do you extend a chain 
connecting the whole? There can certainly be no other than that which 
Newton discovered — that which makes all the globes of the planetary 
world gravitate one towards another in the immense void. 

Oh, much admired Plato! I fear that you have told us nothing but fables, 
that you have spoken to us only as a sophist! Oh, Plato! you have done 
more mischief than you are aware of. How so? you will ask. I will not tell 
you. 


CHAIN OR GENERATION OF EVENTS. 


The present, we say, is pregnant with the future; events are linked one with 
another by an invincible fatality. This is the fate which, in Homer, is 
superior to Jupiter himself. The master of gods and men expressly declares 
that he cannot prevent his son Sarpedon from dying at the time appointed. 
Sarpedon was born at the moment when it was necessary that he should be 
born, and could not be born at any other; he could not die elsewhere than 
before Troy; he could not be buried elsewhere than in Lycia; his body must, 
in the appointed time, produce vegetables, which must change into the 
substance of some of the Lycians; his heirs must establish a new order of 
things in his states; that new order must influence neighboring kingdoms; 
thence must result a new arrangement in war and in peace with the 
neighbors of Lycia. So that, from link to link, the destiny of the whole earth 
depended on the elopement of Helen, which had a necessary connection 
with the marriage of Hecuba, which, ascending to higher events, was 
connected with the origin of things. 

Had any one of these occurrences been ordered otherwise, the result 
would have been a different universe. Now, it was not possible for the 
actual universe not to exist; therefore it was not possible for Jupiter, Jove as 
he was, to save the life of his son. We are told that this doctrine of necessity 
and fatality has been invented in our own times by Leibnitz, under the name 
of sufficing reason. It is, however, of great antiquity. It is no recent 
discovery that there is no effect without a cause and that often the smallest 
cause produces the greatest effects. 

Lord Bolingbroke acknowledges that he was indebted to the petty 
quarrels between the duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham for an 
opportunity of concluding the private treaty between Queen Anne and Louis 
XIV. This treaty led to the peace of Utrecht; the peace of Utrecht secured 
the throne of Spain to Philip V.; Philip took Naples and Sicily from the 
house of Austria. Thus the Spanish prince, who is now king of Naples, 
evidently owes his kingdom to Mrs. Masham; he would not have had it, nor 
even have been born, if the duchess of Marlborough had been more 
complaisant towards the queen of England; his existence at Naples 
depended on one folly more or less at the court of London. 


Examine the situations of every people upon earth; they are in like 
manner founded on a train of occurrences seemingly without connection, 
but all connected. In this immense machine all is wheel, pulley, cord, or 
spring. It is the same in physical order. A wind blowing from the southern 
seas and the remotest parts of Africa brings with it a portion of the African 
atmosphere, which, falling in showers in the valleys of the Alps, fertilizes 
our lands; on the other hand our north wind carries our vapors among the 
negroes; we do good to Guinea, and Guinea to us. The chain extends from 
one end of the universe to the other. 

But the truth of this principle seems to me to be strangely abused; for it 
is thence concluded that there is no atom, however small, the movement of 
which has not influenced the actual arrangement of the whole world; that 
the most trivial accident, whether among men or animals, is an essential 
link in the great chain of destiny. 

Let us understand one another. Every effect evidently has its cause, 
ascending from cause to cause, into the abyss of eternity; but every cause 
has not its effect, going down to the end of ages. I grant that all events are 
produced one by another; if the past was pregnant with the present, the 
present is pregnant with the future; everything is begotten, but everything 
does not beget. It is a genealogical tree; every house, we know, ascends to 
Adam, but many of the family have died without issue. 

The events of this world form a genealogical tree. It is indisputable that 
the inhabitants of Spain and Gaul are descended from Gomer, and the 
Russians from his younger brother Magog, for in how many great books is 
this genealogy to be found! It cannot then be denied that the grand Turk, 
who is also descended from Magog, is obliged to him for the good beating 
given him in 1769 by the Empress Catherine I. This occurrence is 
evidently linked with other great events; but whether Magog spat to the 
right or to the left near Mount Caucasus — made two or three circles in a 
well — or whether he lay on his right side or his left, I do not see that it 
could have much influence on present affairs. 

It must be remembered, because it is proved by Newton, that nature is 
not a plenum, and that motion is not communicated by collision until it has 
made the tour of the universe. Throw a body of a certain density into water, 
you easily calculate that at the end of such a time the movement of this 
body, and that which it has given to the water, will cease; the motion will be 
lost and rest will be restored. So the motion produced by Magog in spitting 


into a well cannot have influenced what is now passing in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Present events, then, are not the offspring of all past events, they 
have their direct lines, but with a thousand small collateral fines they have 
nothing to do. Once more be it observed that every being has a parent but 
every one has not an offspring. 


CHANGES THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN THE 
GLOBE. 


When we have seen with our own eyes a mountain advancing into a plain 
— that is, an immense rock detached from that mountain, and covering the 
fields, an entire castle buried in the earth, or a swallowed-up river bursting 
from below, indubitable marks of an immense mass of water having once 
inundated a country now inhabited, and so many traces of other revolutions, 
we are even more disposed to believe in the great changes that have altered 
the face of the world than a Parisian lady who knows that the square in 
which her house stands was formerly a cultivated field, but a lady of Naples 
who has seen the ruins of Herculaneum underground is still less enthralled 
by the prejudice which leads us to believe that everything has always been 
as it now is. 

Was there a great burning of the world in the time of Phaethon? Nothing 
is more likely, but this catastrophe was no more caused by the ambition of 
Phaethon or the anger of Jupiter the Thunderer than at Lisbon, in 1755, the 
Divine vengeance was drawn down, the subterraneous fires kindled, and 
half the city destroyed by the fires so often lighted there by the inquisition 
— besides, we know that Mequinez, Tetuan and considerable hordes of 
Arabs have been treated even worse than Lisbon, though they had no 
inquisition. The island of St. Domingo, entirely devastated not long ago, 
had no more displeased the Great Being than the island of Corsica; all is 
subject to eternal physical laws. 

Sulphur, bitumen, nitre, and iron, enclosed within the bowels of the earth 
have overturned many a city, opened many a gulf, and we are constantly 
liable to these accidents attached to the way in which this globe is put 
together, just as, in many countries during winter, we are exposed to the 
attacks of famishing wolves and tigers. If fire, which Heraclitus believed to 
be the principle of all, has altered the face of a part of the earth, Thales’s 
first principle, water, has operated as great changes. 

One-half of America is still inundated by the ancient overflowings of the 
Maranon, Rio de la Plata, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and all the 
rivers perpetually swelled by the eternal snows of the highest mountains in 
the world, stretching from one end of that continent to the other. These 


accumulated floods have almost everywhere produced vast marshes. The 
neighboring lands have become uninhabitable, and the earth, which the 
hands of man should have made fruitful, has produced only pestilence. 

The same thing happened in China and in Egypt: a multitude of ages 
were necessary to dig canals and dry the lands. Add to these lengthened 
disasters the irruptions of the sea, the lands it has invaded and deserted, the 
islands it has detached from the continent and you will find that from east to 
west, from Japan to Mount Atlas, it has devastated more than eighty 
thousand square leagues. 

The swallowing up of the island Atlantis from the ocean may, with as 
much reason, be considered historical, as fabulous. The shallowness of the 
Atlantic as far as the Canaries might be taken as a proof of this great event 
and the Canaries themselves for fragments of the island Atlantis. 

Plato tells us in his “Timeus,” that the Egyptian priests, among whom he 
had travelled, had in their possession ancient registers which certified that 
island’s going under water. Plato says that this catastrophe happened nine 
thousand years before his time. No one will believe this chronology on 
Plato’s word only, but neither can any one adduce against it any physical 
proof, nor even a historical testimony from any profane writer. 

Pliny, in his third book, says that from time immemorial the people of 
the southern coasts of Spain believed that the sea had forced a passage 
between Calpe and Abila: “Indigene columnas Herculis vocant, creduntque 
per fossas exclusa antea admisisse maria, et rerum nature mutasse 
faciem.” 

An attentive traveller may convince himself by his own eyes that the 
Cyclades and the Sporades were once part of the continent of Greece, and 
especially that Sicily was once joined to Apulia. The two volcanos of Etna 
and Vesuvius having the same basis in the sea, the little gulf of Charybdis, 
the only deep part of that sea, the perfect resemblance of the two soils are 
incontrovertible testimonies. The floods of Deucalion and Ogyges are well 
known, and the fables founded upon this truth are still more the talk of all 
the West. 

The ancients have mentioned several deluges in Asia. The one spoken of 
by Berosus happened (as he tells us) in Chaldea, about four thousand three, 
or four hundred years before the Christian era, and Asia was as much 
inundated with fables about this deluge as it was by the overflowings of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and all the rivers that fall into the Euxine. 


It is true that such overflowings cannot cover the country with more than 
a few feet of water, but the consequent sterility, the washing away of 
houses, and the destruction of cattle are losses which it requires nearly a 
century to repair. We know how much they have cost Holland, more than 
the half of which has been lost since the year 1050. She is still obliged to 
maintain a daily conflict with the ever-threatening ocean. She has never 
employed so many soldiers in resisting her enemies as she employs laborers 
in continually defending her against the assaults of a sea always ready to 
swallow her. 

The road from Egypt to Phoenicia, along the borders of Lake Serbo, was 
once quite practicable, but it has long ceased to be so; it is now nothing but 
a quicksand, moistened by stagnant water. In short, a great portion of the 
earth would be no other than a vast poisonous marsh inhabited by monsters, 
but for the assiduous labor of the human race. 

We shall not here speak of the universal deluge of Noah. Let it suffice to 
read the Holy Scriptures with submission. Noah’s flood was an 
incomprehensible miracle supernaturally worked by the justice and 
goodness of an ineffable Providence whose will it was to destroy the whole 
guilty human race and form a new and innocent race. If the new race was 
more wicked than the former, and became more criminal from age to age, 
from reformation to reformation, this is but another effect of the same 
Providence, of which it is impossible for us to fathom the depths, the 
inconceivable mysteries transmitted to the nations of the West for many 
ages, in the Latin translation of the Septuagint. We shall never enter these 
awful sanctuaries; our questions will be limited to simple nature. 


CHARACTER. 


[From the Greek word signifying Impression, Engraving. — It is what 
nature has engraved in us. ] 

Can we change our character? Yes, if we change our body. A man born 
turbulent, violent, and inflexible, may, through falling in his old age into an 
apoplexy, become like a silly, weak, timid, puling child. His body is no 
longer the same, but so long as his nerves, his blood, and his marrow 
remain in the same state his disposition will not change any more than the 
instinct of a wolf or a polecat. The English author of “The Dispensary,” a 
poem much superior to the Italian “Capitoli” and perhaps even to Boileau’s 
“Lutrin”, has, as it seems to me, well observed. 


How matter, by the varied shape of pores, 
Or idiots frames, or solemn senators. 


The character is formed of our ideas and our feelings. Now it is quite 
clear that we neither give ourselves feelings nor ideas, therefore our 
character cannot depend on ourselves. If it did so depend, every one would 
be perfect. We cannot give ourselves tastes, nor talents, why, then, should 
we give ourselves qualities? When we do not reflect we think we are 
masters of all: when we reflect we find that we are masters of nothing. 

If you would absolutely change a man’s character purge him with 
diluents till he is dead. Charles XII., in his illness on the way to Bender, was 
no longer the same man; he was as tractable as a child. If I have a wry nose 
and cat’s eyes I can hide them behind a mask, and can I do more with the 
character that nature has given me? 

A man born violent and passionate presents himself before Francis I., 
king of France, to complain of a trespass. The countenance of the prince, 
the respectful behavior of the courtiers, the very place he is in make a 
powerful impression upon this man. He mechanically casts down his eyes, 
his rude voice is softened, he presents his petition with humility, you would 
think him as mild as (at that moment at least) the courtiers appear to be, 
among whom he is often disconcerted, but if Francis I. knows anything of 
physiognomy, he will easily discover in his eye, though downcast, 
glistening with a sullen fire, in the extended muscles of his face, in his fast- 


closed lips, that this man is not so mild as he is forced to appear. The same 
man follows him to Pavia, is taken prisoner along with him and thrown into 
the same dungeon at Madrid. The majesty of Francis I. no longer awes him 
as before, he becomes familiar with the object of his reverence. One day, 
pulling on the king’s boots, and happening to pull them on ill, the king, 
soured by misfortune, grows angry, on which our man of courtesy wishes 
his majesty at the devil and throws his boots out the window. 

Sixtus V. was by nature petulant, obstinate, haughty, impetuous, 
vindictive, arrogant. This character, however, seems to have been softened 
by the trials of his novitiate. But see him beginning to acquire some 
influence in his order; he flies into a passion against a guardian and knocks 
him down. Behold him an inquisitor at Venice, he exercises his office with 
insolence. Behold him cardinal; he is possessed della rabbia papale; this 
rage triumphs over his natural propensities; he buries his person and his 
character in obscurity and counterfeits humility and infirmity. He is elected 
pope, and the spring which policy had held back now acts with all the force 
of its long-restrained elasticity; he is the proudest and most despotic of 
sovereigns. 


Naturam expellas furea, tamen usque recurret. 
Howe’er expelled, nature will still return. 


Religion and morality curb the strength of the disposition, but they 
cannot destroy it. The drunkard in a cloister, reduced to a quarter of a pint 
of cider each meal will never more get drunk, but he will always be fond of 
wine. 

Age weakens the character; it is as an old tree producing only a few 
degenerate fruits, but always of the same nature, which is covered with 
knots and moss and becomes worm-eaten, but is ever the same, whether oak 
or pear tree. If we could change our character we could give ourselves one 
and become the master of nature. Can we give ourselves anything? do not 
we receive everything? To strive to animate the indolent man with 
persevering activity, to freeze with apathy the boiling blood of the 
impetuous, to inspire a taste for poetry into him who has neither taste nor 
ear were as futile as to attempt to give sight to one born blind. We perfect, 
we ameliorate, we conceal what nature has placed in us, but we place 
nothing there ourselves. 


An agriculturist is told: “You have too many fish in this pond; they will 
not thrive, here are too many cattle in your meadows; they will want grass 
and grow lean.” After this exhortation the pikes come and eat one-half this 
man’s carps, the wolves one-half of his sheep, and the rest fatten. And will 
you applaud his economy? This countryman is yourself; one of your 
passions devours the rest and you think you have gained a triumph. Do we 
not almost all resemble the old general of ninety, who, having found some 
young officers behaving in a rather disorderly manner with some young 
women, said to them in anger: “Gentlemen, is this the example that I set 
you?” 


CHARITY. 


CHARITABLE AND BENEFICENT INSTITUTIONS, ALMS-HOUSES, 
HOSPITALS, ETC. 


Cicero frequently speaks of universal charity, charitas humani generis; but 
it does not appear that the policy or the beneficence of the Romans ever 
induced them to establish charitable institutions, in which the indigent and 
the sick might be relieved at the expense of the public. There was a 
receptacle for strangers at the port of Ostia, called Xenodokium, St. Jerome 
renders this justice to the Romans. Almshouses seem to have been unknown 
in ancient Rome. A more noble usage prevailed — that of supplying the 
people with corm. There were in Rome three hundred and twenty-seven 
public granaries. This constant liberality precluded any need of alms- 
houses. They were strangers to necessity. 

Neither was there any occasion among the Romans for founding 
charities. None exposed their own children. Those of slaves were taken care 
of by their masters. Childbirth was not deemed disgraceful to the daughters 
of citizens. The poorest families, maintained by the republic and afterwards 
by the emperors, saw the subsistence of their children secured. 

The expression, “charitable establishment,” maison de charité, implies a 
state of indigence among modern nations which the form of our 
governments has not been able to preclude. 

The word “hospital,” which recalls that of hospitality, reminds us of a 
virtue in high estimation among the Greeks, now no longer existing; but it 
also expresses a virtue far superior. There is a mighty difference between 
lodging, maintaining, and providing in sickness for all afflicted applicants 
whatever, and entertaining in your own house two or three travellers by 
whom you might claim a right to be entertained in return. Hospitality, after 
all, was but an exchange. Hospitals are monuments of beneficence. 

It is true that the Greeks were acquainted with charitable institutions 
under the name of Xenodokia, for strangers, Nosocomeia, for the sick, and 
Ptokia, for the indigent. In Diogenes Laertius, concerning Bion, we find this 
passage: “He suffered much from the indigence of those who were charged 
with the care of the sick.” 


Hospitality among friends was called Idioxenia, and among strangers 
Proxenia. Hence, the person who received and entertained strangers in his 
house, in the name of the whole city, was called Proxenos. But this 
institution appears to have been exceedingly rare. At the present day there is 
scarcely a city in Europe without its hospitals. The Turks have them even 
for beasts, which seems to be carrying charity rather too far, it would be 
better to forget the beasts and think more about men. 

This prodigious multitude of charitable establishments clearly proves a 
truth deserving of all our attention — that man is not so depraved as he is 
stated to be, and that, notwithstanding all his absurd opinions, 
notwithstanding all the horrors of war which transform him into a ferocious 
beast, we have reason to consider him as a creature naturally well disposed 
and kind, and who, like other animals, becomes vicious only in proportion 
as he is stung by provocation. 

The misfortune is that he is provoked too often. 

Modern Rome has almost as many charitable institutions as ancient 
Rome had triumphal arches and other monuments of conquest. The most 
considerable of them all is a bank which lends money at two per cent. upon 
pledge, and sells the property if the borrower does not redeem it by an 
appointed time. This establishment is called the Archiospedale, or chief 
hospital. It is said always to contain within its walls nearly two thousand 
sick, which would be about the fiftieth part of the population of Rome for 
this one house alone, without including the children brought up, and the 
pilgrims lodged there. Where are the computations which do not require 
abatement? 

Has it not been actually published at Rome that the hospital of the 
Trinity had lodged and maintained for three days four hundred and forty 
thousand five hundred male and twenty-five thousand female pilgrims at the 
jubilee in 1600? Has not Misson himself told us that the hospital of the 
Annunciation at Naples possesses a rental of two millions in our money? 
(About four hundred thousand dollars.) 

However, to return, perhaps a charitable establishment for pilgrims who 
are generally mere vagabonds, is rather an encouragement to idleness than 
an act of humanity. It is, however, a decisive evidence of humanity that 
Rome contains fifty charitable establishments including all descriptions. 
These beneficent institutions are quite as useful and respectable as the 
riches of some monasteries and chapels are useless and ridiculous. 


To dispense food, clothing, medicine, and aid of every kind, to our 
brethren, is truly meritorious, but what need can a saint have of gold and 
diamonds? What benefit results to mankind from “our Lady of Loretto” 
possessing more gorgeous treasures than the Turkish sultan? Loretto is a 
house of vanity, and not of charity. London, reckoning its charity schools, 
has as many beneficent establishments as Rome. 

The most beautiful monument of beneficence ever erected is the Hotel 
des Invalides, founded by Louis XIV. 

Of all hospitals, that in which the greatest number of indigent sick are 
daily received is the H6étel Dieu of Paris. It frequently contains four or five 
thousand inmates at a time. It is at once the receptacle of all the dreadful ills 
to which mankind are subject and the temple of true virtue, which consists 
in relieving them. 

It is impossible to avoid frequently drawing a contrast between a féte at 
Versailles or an opera at Paris, in which all the pleasures and all the 
splendors of life are combined with the most exquisite art, and a Hotel 
Dieu, where all that is painful, all that is loathsome, and even death itself 
are accumulated in one mass of horror. Such is the composition of great 
cities! By an admirable policy pleasures and luxury are rendered 
subservient to misery and pain. The theatres of Paris pay on an average the 
yearly sum of a hundred thousand crowns to the hospital. It often happens 
in these charitable institutions that the inconveniences counterbalance the 
advantages. One proof of the abuses attached to them is that patients dread 
the very idea of being removed to them. 

The Hotel Dieu, for example, was formerly well situated, in the middle 
of the city, near the bishop’s palace. The situation now is very bad, for the 
city has become overgrown; four or five patients are crowded into every 
bed, the victim of scurvy communicates it to his neighbor and in return 
receives from him smallpox, and a pestilential atmosphere spreads incurable 
disease and death, not only through the building destined to restore men to 
healthful life but through a great part of the city which surrounds it. 

M. de Chamousset, one of the most valuable and active of citizens, has 
computed, from accurate authorities, that in the H6tel Dieu, a fourth part of 
the patients die, an eighth in the hospital of Charity, a ninth in the London 
hospitals, and a thirtieth in those of Versailles. In the great and celebrated 
hospital of Lyons, which has long been one of the best conducted in Europe, 
the average mortality has been found to be only one-fifteenth. It has been 


often proposed to divide the Hotel Dieu of Paris into smaller establishments 
better situated, more airy, and salubrious, but money has been wanting to 
carry the plan into execution. 

Curtae nescio quid semper abest rei. 

Money is always to be found when men are to be sent to the frontiers to 
be destroyed, but when the object is to preserve them it is no longer so. Yet 
the Hotel Dieu of Paris has a revenue amounting to more than a million 
(forty thousand pounds), and every day increasing, and the Parisians have 
rivalled each other in their endowments of it. 

We cannot help remarking in this place that Germain Brice, in his 
“Description of Paris,” speaking of some legacies bequeathed by the first 
president, Bellievre, to the hall of the Hotel Dieu, named St. Charles, says: 
“Every one ought to read the beautiful inscription, engraved in letters of 
gold on a grand marble tablet, and composed by Oliver Patru, one of the 
choicest spirits of his time, some of whose pleadings are extant and in very 
high esteem. 

“Whoever thou art that enterest this sacred place thou wilt almost 
everywhere behold traces of the charity of the great Pomponne. The gold 
and silver tapestry and the exquisite furniture which formerly adorned his 
apartments are now, by a happy metamorphosis, made to minister to the 
necessities of the sick. That divine man, who was the ornament and delight 
of his age, even in his conflict with death, considered how he might relieve 
the afflicted. The blood of Bellievre was manifested in every action of his 
life. The glory of his embassies is full well known,” etc. 

The useful Chamousset did better than Germain Brice, or than Oliver 
Patru, “one of the choicest spirits of his time.” He offered to undertake at 
his own expense, backed by a responsible company, the following contract: 

The administrators of the Hétel Dieu estimated the cost of every patient, 
whether killed or cured, at fifty livres. M. Chamousset and the company 
offered to undertake the business, on receiving fifty livres on recovery only. 
The deaths were to be thrown out of the account, of which the expenses 
were to be borne by himself. 

The proposal was so very advantageous that it was not accepted. It was 
feared that he would not be able to accomplish it. Every abuse attempted to 
be reformed is the patrimony of those who have more influence than the 
reformers. 


A circumstance no less singular is that the Hotel Dieu alone has the 
privilege of selling meat in Lent, for its own advantage and it loses money 
thereby. M. Chamousset proposed to enter into a contract by which the 
establishment would gain; his offer was rejected and the butcher, who was 
thought to have suggested it to him, was dismissed. 


Ainsi chez les humains, par un abus fatal, 
Le bien le plus parfait est la source du mal. 


Thus serious ill, if tainted by abuse, 
The noblest works of man will oft produce. 


CHARLES IX. 


Charles IX., king of France, was, we are told, a good poet. It is quite certain 
that while he lived his verses were admired. Brantome does not, indeed, tell 
us that this king was the best poet in Europe, but he assures us that “he 
made very genteel quatrains impromptu, without thinking (for he had seen 
several of them), and when it was wet or gloomy weather, or very hot, he 
would send for the poets into his cabinet and pass his time there with them.” 

Had he always passed his time thus, and, above all, had he made good 
verses, we should not have had a St. Bartholomew, he would not have fired 
with a carbine through his window upon his own subjects, as if they had 
been a covey of partridges. Is it not impossible for a good poet to be a 
barbarian? I am persuaded it is. 

These lines, addressed in his name to Ronsard, have been attributed to 
him: 


La lyre, qui ravit par de si doux accords, 

Te soumets les esprits dont je n’ai que les corps; 
Le maitre elle t’en rend, et te fait introduire 

Ou le plus fier tyran ne peut avoir d’empire. 


The lyre’s delightful softly swelling lay 
Subdues the mind, I but the body sway; 

Make thee its master, thy sweet art can bind 
What haughty tyrants cannot rule — the mind. 


These lines are good. But are they his? Are they not his preceptor’s? 
Here are some of his royal imaginings, which are somewhat different: 


II faut suivre ton roi qui t’aime par sur tous 
Pour les vers qui de toi coulent braves et doux; 
Et crois, si tu ne viens me trouver a Pontoise, 
Qu’entre nous adviendra une trés-grande noise. 


Know, thou must follow close thy king, who oft 
Hath heard, and loves thee for, thy verse so soft; 


Unless thou come and meet me at Pontoise, 
Believe me, I shall make no little noise. 


These are worthy the author of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Cesar’s lines on Terence are written with rather more spirit and taste; they 
breathe Roman urbanity. In those of Francis I. and Charles IX. we find the 
barbarism of the Celts. Would to God that Charles IX. had written more 
verses, even though bad ones! For constant application to the fine arts 
softens the manners and dispels ferocity: 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

Besides, the French languages scarcely began to take any form until long 
after Charles IX. See such of Francis I.’s letters as have been preserved: 
“Tout est perdu hors l’honneur”— “All is lost save honor” — was worthy 
of a chevalier. But the following is neither in the style of Cicero nor in that 
of Cesar: 





The Bartholomew massacre 
— The death of Coligny. 


“Tout a fleure ynsi que je me volois mettre o lit est arrivé Laval qui m’a 
aporté la serteneté du lévement du siege.” 

“All was going so well that, when I was going to bed Laval arrived, and 
brought me the certainty of the siege being raised.” 

We have letters from the hand of Louis XIII., which are no better written. 
It is not required of a king to write letters like Pliny, or verses like Virgil; 
but no one can be excused from expressing himself with propriety in his 
own tongue. Every prince that writes like a lady’s maid has been ill 
educated. 


CHINA. 


SECTION I. 


We have frequently observed elsewhere, how rash and injudicious it is to 
controvert with any nation, such as the Chinese, its authentic pretensions. 
There is no house in Europe, the antiquity of which is so well proved as that 
of the Empire of China. Let us figure to ourselves a learned Maronite of 
Mount Athos questioning the nobility of the Morozini, the Tiepolo, and 
other ancient houses of Venice; of the princes of Germany, of the 
Montmorencys, the Chatillons, or the Talleyrands, of France, under the 
pretence that they are not mentioned in St. Thomas, or St. Bonaventure. We 
must impeach either his sense or his sincerity. 

Many of the learned of our northern climes have felt confounded at the 
antiquity claimed by the Chinese. The question, however, is not one of 
learning. Leaving all the Chinese literati, all the mandarins, all the 
emperors, to acknowledge Fo-hi as one of the first who gave laws to China, 
about two thousand five hundred years before our vulgar era; admit that 
there must be people before there are kings. Allow that a long period of 
time is necessary before a numerous people, having discovered the 
necessary arts of life, unite in the choice of a common governor. But if you 
do not make these admissions, it is not of the slightest consequence. 
Whether you agree with us or not, we shall always believe that two and two 
make four. 

In a western province, formerly called Celtica, the love of singularity and 
paradox has been carried so far as to induce some to assert that the Chinese 
were only an Egyptian, or rather perhaps a Phoenician colony. It was 
attempted to prove, in the same way as a thousand other things have been 
proved, that a king of Egypt, called Menes by the Greeks, was the Chinese 
King Yu; and that Atoes was Ki, by the change of certain letters. In addition 
to which, the following is a specimen of the reasoning applied to the 
subject: 

The Egyptians sometimes lighted torches at night. The Chinese light 
lanterns: the Chinese are, therefore, evidently a colony from Egypt. The 
Jesuit Parennin who had, at the time, resided five and twenty years in 
China, and was master both of its language and its sciences, has rejected all 


these fancies with a happy mixture of elegance and sarcasm. All the 
missionaries, and all the Chinese, on receiving the intelligence that a 
country in the extremity of the west was developing a new formation of the 
Chinese Empire, treated it with a contemptuous ridicule. Father Parennin 
replied with somewhat more seriousness: “Your Egyptians,” said he, “when 
going to people China, must evidently have passed through India.” Was 
India at that time peopled or not? If it was, would it permit a foreign army 
to pass through it? If it was not, would not the Egyptians have stopped in 
India? Would they have continued their journey through barren deserts, and 
over almost impracticable mountains, till they reached China, in order to 
form colonies there, when they might so easily have established them on the 
fertile banks of the Indus or the Ganges? 

The compilers of a universal history, printed in England, have also 
shown a disposition to divest the Chinese of their antiquity, because the 
Jesuits were the first who made the world acquainted with China. This is 
unquestionably a very satisfactory reason for saying to a whole nation— 
“You are liars.” 

It appears to me a very important reflection, which may be made on the 
testimony given by Confucius, to the antiquity of his nation; and which is, 
that Confucius had no interest in falsehood: he did not pretend to be a 
prophet; he claimed no inspiration: he taught no new religion; he used no 
delusions; flattered not the emperor under whom he lived: he did not even 
mention him. In short, he is the only founder of institutions among mankind 
who was not followed by a train of women. I knew a philosopher who had 
no other portrait than that of Confucius in his study. At the bottom of it 
were written the following lines: 


Without assumption he explored the mind, 
Unveiled the light of reason to mankind; 
Spoke as a sage, and never as a Seer, 

Yet, strange to say, his country held him dear. 


I have read his books with attention; I have made extracts from them; I 
have found in them nothing but the purest morality, without the slightest 
tinge of charlatanism. He lived six hundred years before our vulgar era. His 
works were commented on by the most learned men of the nation. If he had 
falsified, if he had introduced a false chronology, if he had written of 


emperors who never existed, would not some one have been found, in a 
learned nation, who would have reformed his chronology? One Chinese 
only has chosen to contradict him, and he met with universal execration. 

Were it worth our while, we might here compare the great wall of China 
with the monuments of other nations, which have never even approached it; 
and remark, that, in comparison with this extensive work, the pyramids of 
Egypt are only puerile and useless masses. We might dwell on the thirty- 
two eclipses calculated in the ancient chronology of China, twenty-eight of 
which have been verified by the mathematicians of Europe. We might show, 
that the respect entertained by the Chinese for their ancestors is an evidence 
that such ancestors have existed; and repeat the observation, so often made, 
that this reverential respect has in so small degree impeded, among this 
people, the progress of natural philosophy, geometry, and astronomy. 

It is sufficiently known, that they are, at the present day, what we all 
were three hundred years ago, very ignorant reasoners. The most learned 
Chinese is like one of the learned of Europe in the fifteenth century, in 
possession of his Aristotle. But it is possible to be a very bad natural 
philosopher, and at the same time an excellent moralist. It is, in fact, in 
morality, in political economy, in agriculture, in the necessary arts of life, 
that the Chinese have made such advances towards perfection. All the rest 
they have been taught by us: in these we might well submit to become their 
disciples. 

Of the Expulsion of the Missionaries from China. 

Humanly speaking, independently of the service which the Jesuits might 
confer on the Christian religion, are they not to be regarded as an ill-fated 
class of men, in having travelled from so remote a distance to introduce 
trouble and discord into one of the most extended and _ best-governed 
kingdoms of the world? And does not their conduct involve a dreadful 
abuse of the liberality and indulgence shown by the Orientals, more 
particularly after the torrents of blood shed, through their means, in the 
empire of Japan? A scene of horror, to prevent the consequence of which 
the government believed it absolutely indispensable to shut their ports 
against all foreigners. 

The Jesuits had obtained permission of the emperor of China, Cam-hi, to 
teach the Catholic religion. They made use of it, to instil into the small 
portion of the people under their direction, that it was incumbent on them to 
serve no other master than him who was the viceregent of God on earth, and 


who dwelt in Italy on the banks of a small river called the Tiber; that every 
other religious opinion, every other worship, was an abomination in the 
sight of God, and whoever did not believe the Jesuits would be punished by 
Him to all eternity; that their emperor and benefactor, Cam-hi, who could 
not even pronounce the name of Christ, as the Chinese language possesses 
not the letter “r,’ would suffer eternal damnation; that the Emperor 
Yontchin would experience, without mercy, the same fate; that all the 
ancestors, both of Chinese and Tartars, would incur a similar penalty; that 
their descendants would undergo it also, as well as the rest of the world; and 
that the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, felt a sincere and paternal 
commiseration for the damnation of so many souls. 

They, at length, succeeded in making converts of three princes of the 
Tartar race. In the meantime, the Emperor Cam-hi died, towards the close of 
the year 1722. He bequeathed the empire to his fourth son, who has been so 
celebrated through the whole world for the justice and the wisdom of his 
government, for the affection entertained for him by his subjects, and for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. 

They began by baptizing the three princes, and many persons of their 
household. These neophytes had the misfortune to displease the emperor on 
some points which merely respected military duty. About this very period 
the indignation of the whole empire against the missionaries broke out into 
a flame. All the governors of provinces, all the Colaos, presented memorials 
against them. The accusations against them were urged so far that the three 
princes, who had become disciples of the Jesuits, were put into irons. 

It is clear that they were not treated with this severity simply for having 
been baptized, since the Jesuits themselves acknowledge in their letters, that 
they experienced no violence, and that they were even admitted to an 
audience of the emperor, who honored them with some presents. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Emperor Yonchin was no persecutor; and, if the 
princes were confined in a prison on the borders of Tartary, while those who 
had converted them were treated so liberally, it is a decided proof that they 
were State prisoners, and not martyrs. 

The emperor, soon after this, yielded to the supplications of all his 
people. They petitioned that the Jesuits might be sent away, as their 
abolition has been since prayed for in France and other countries. All the 
tribunals of China urged their being immediately sent to Macao, which is 


considered as a place without the limits of the empire, and the possession of 
which has always been left to the Portuguese, with a Chinese garrison. 

Yonchin had the humanity to consult the tribunals and governors, 
whether any danger could result from conveying all the Jesuits to the 
province of Canton. While awaiting the reply, he ordered three of them to 
be introduced to his presence, and addressed them in the following words, 
which Father Parennin, with great ingenuousness, records: “Your 
Europeans, in the province of Fo-Kien, intended to abolish our laws, and 
disturbed our people. The tribunals have denounced them before me. It is 
my positive duty to provide against such disorders: the good of the empire 
requires it.... What would you say were I to send over to your country a 
company of bonzes and lamas to preach their law? How would you receive 
them?... If you deceived my father, hope not also to deceive me.... You wish 
to make the Chinese Christians: your law, I well know, requires this of you. 
But in case you should succeed, what should we become? the subjects of 
your kings. Christians believe none but you: in a time of confusion they 
would listen to no voice but yours. I know that, at present, there is nothing 
to fear; but on the arrival of a thousand, or perhaps ten thousand vessels, 
great disturbances might ensue. 

“China, on the north, joins the kingdom of Russia, which is by no means 
contemptible; to the south it has the Europeans, and their kingdoms, which 
are still more considerable; and to the west, the princes of Tartary, with 
whom we have been at war eight years.... Laurence Lange, companion of 
Prince Ismailoff, ambassador from the czar, requested that the Russians 
might have permission to establish factories in each of the provinces. The 
permission was confined to Pekin, and within the limits of Calcas. In like 
manner I permit you to remain here and at Canton as long as you avoid 
giving any cause of complaint. Should you give any, I will not suffer you to 
remain either here or at Canton.” 

In the other provinces their houses and churches were levelled to the 
ground. At length the clamor against them redoubled. The charges most 
strenuously insisted upon against them were, that they weakened the respect 
of children for their parents, by not paying the honors due to ancestors; that 
they indecently brought together young men and women in retired places, 
which they called churches; that they made girls kneel before them, and 
enclosed them with their legs, and conversed with them, while in this 
posture, in undertones. To Chinese delicacy, nothing appeared more 


revolting than this. Their emperor, Yonchin, even condescended to inform 
the Jesuits of this fact; after which he sent away the greater part of the 
missionaries to Macao, but with all that polite attention which perhaps the 
Chinese alone are capable of displaying. 

Some Jesuits, possessed of mathematical science, were retained at Pekin; 
and among others, that same Parennin whom we have mentioned; and who, 
being a perfect master both of the Chinese and of the Tartar language, had 
been frequently employed as an interpreter. Many of the Jesuits concealed 
themselves in the distant provinces; others even in Canton itself; and the 
affair was connived at. 

At length, after the death of the Emperor Yonchin, his son and successor, 
Kien-Lung, completed the satisfaction of the nation by compelling all the 
missionaries who were in concealment throughout his empire to remove to 
Macao: a solemn edict prevented them from ever returning. If any appear, 
they are civilly requested to carry their talents somewhere else. There is 
nothing of severity, nothing of persecution. I have been told that, in 1760, a 
Jesuit having gone from Rome to Canton, and been informed against by a 
Dutch factor, the Colao governor of Canton had him sent away, presenting 
him at the same time with a piece of silk, some provisions, and money. 

Of the pretended Atheism of China. 

The charge of Atheism, alleged by our theologians of the west, against 
the Chinese government at the other end of the world, has been frequently 
examined, and is, it must be admitted, the meanest excess of our follies and 
pedantic inconsistencies. It was sometimes pretended, in one of our learned 
faculties, that the Chinese tribunals or parliaments were idolatrous; 
sometimes that they acknowledged no divinity whatever: and these 
reasoners occasionally pushed their logic so far as to maintain that the 
Chinese were, at the same time, atheists and idolaters. 

In the month of October, 1700, the Sorbonne declared every proposition 
which maintained that the emperor and the Colaos believed in God to be 
heretical. Bulky volumes were composed in order to demonstrate, 
conformably to the system of theological demonstration, that the Chinese 
adored nothing but the material heaven. 


Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adorant. 
They worship clouds and firmament alone. 


But if they did adore the material heaven, that was their God. They 
resembled the Persians, who are said to have adored the sun: they 
resembled the ancient Arabians, who adored the stars: they were neither 
worshippers of idols nor atheists. But a learned doctor, when it is an object 
to denounce from his tripod any proposition as heretical or obnoxious, does 
not distinguish with much clearness. 

Those contemptible creatures who, in 1700, created such a disturbance 
about the material heaven of the Chinese, did not know that, in 1689, the 
Chinese, having made peace with the Russians at Nicptchou, which divides 
the two empires, erected, in September of the same year, a marble 
monument, on which the following memorable words were engraved in the 
Chinese and Latin languages: 

“Should any ever determine to rekindle the flames of war, we pray the 
sovereign reign of all things, who knows the heart, to punish their perfidy,” 
etc. 

A very small portion of modern history is sufficient to put an end to 
these ridiculous disputes: but those who believe that the duty of man 
consists in writing commentaries on St. Thomas, or Scotus, cannot 
condescend to inform themselves of what is going on among the great 
empires of the world. 


SECTION II. 


We travel to China to obtain clay for porcelain, as if we had none ourselves; 
stuffs, as if we were destitute of stuffs; and a small herb to be infused in 
water, as if we had no simples in our own countries. In return for these 
benefits, we are desirous of converting the Chinese. It is a very 
commendable zeal; but we must avoid controverting their antiquity, and 
also calling them idolaters. Should we think it well of a capuchin, if, after 
having been hospitably entertained at the chateau of the Montmorencys, he 
endeavored to persuade them that they were new nobility, like the king’s 
secretaries; or accused them of idolatry, because he found two or three 
statues of constables, for whom they cherished the most profound respect? 
The celebrated Wolf, professor of mathematics in the university of Halle, 
once delivered an excellent discourse in praise of the Chinese philosophy. 
He praised that ancient species of the human race, differing, as it does, in 
respect to the beard, the eyes, the nose, the ears, and even the reasoning 


powers themselves; he praised the Chinese, I say, for their adoration of a 
supreme God, and their love of virtue. He did that justice to the emperors of 
China, to the tribunals, and to the literati. The justice done to the bonzes 
was of a different kind. 

It is necessary to observe, that this Professor Wolf had attracted around 
him a thousand pupils of all nations. In the same university there was also a 
professor of theology, who attracted no one. This man, maddened at the 
thought of freezing to death in his own deserted hall, formed the design, 
which undoubtedly was only right and reasonable, of destroying the 
mathematical professor. He scrupled not, according to the practice of 
persons like himself, to accuse him of not believing in God. 

Some European writers, who had never been in China, had pretended 
that the government of Pekin was atheistical. Wolf had praised the 
philosophers of Pekin; therefore Wolf was an atheist. Envy and hatred 
seldom construct the best syllogisms. This argument of Lange, supported by 
a party and by a protector, was considered conclusive by the sovereign of 
the country, who despatched a formal dilemma to the mathematician. This 
dilemma gave him the option of quitting Halle in twenty-four hours, or of 
being hanged; and as Wolf was a very accurate reasoner, he did not fail to 
quit. His withdrawing deprived the king of two or three hundred thousand 
crowns a year, which were brought into the kingdom in consequence of the 
wealth of this philosopher’s disciples. 

This case should convince sovereigns that they should not be over ready 
to listen to calumny, and sacrifice a great man to the madness of a fool. But 
let us return to China. 

Why should we concern ourselves, we who live at the extremity of the 
west — why should we dispute with abuse and fury, whether there were 
fourteen princes or not before Fo-hi, emperor of China, and whether the 
said Fo-hi lived three thousand, or two thousand nine hundred years before 
our vulgar era? I should like to see two Irishmen quarrelling at Dublin, 
about who was the owner, in the twelfth century, of the estate I am now in 
possession of. Is it not clear, that they should refer to me, who possess the 
documents and titles relating to it? To my mind, the case is the same with 
respect to the first emperors of China, and the tribunals of that country are 
the proper resort upon the subject. 

Dispute as long as you please about the fourteen princes who reigned 
before Fo-hi, your very interesting dispute cannot possibly fail to prove that 


China was at that period populous, and that laws were in force there. I now 
ask you, whether a people’s being collected together, under laws and kings, 
involves not the idea of very considerable antiquity? Reflect how long a 
time is requisite, before by a singular concurrence of circumstances, the 
iron is discovered in the mine, before it is applied to purposes of 
agriculture, before the invention of the shuttle, and all the arts of life. 

Some who multiply mankind by a dash of the pen, have produced very 
curious calculations. The Jesuit Petau, by a very singular computation, 
gives the world, two hundred and twenty-five years after the deluge, one 
hundred times as many inhabitants as can be easily conceived to exist on it 
at present. The Cumberlands and Whistons have formed calculations 
equally ridiculous; had these worthies only consulted the registers of our 
colonies in America, they would have been perfectly astonished, and would 
have perceived not only how slowly mankind increase in number, but that 
frequently instead of increasing they actually diminish. 

Let us then, who are merely of yesterday, descendants of the Celts, who 
have only just finished clearing the forests of our savage territories, suffer 
the Chinese and Indians to enjoy in peace their fine climate and their 
antiquity. Let us, especially, cease calling the emperor of China, and the 
souba of the Deccan, idolaters. There is no necessity for being a zealot in 
estimating Chinese merit. The constitution of their empire is the only one 
entirely established upon paternal authority; the only one in which the 
governor of a province is punished, if, on quitting his station, he does not 
receive the acclamations of the people; the only one which has instituted 
rewards for virtue, while, everywhere else, the sole object of the laws is the 
punishment of crime; the only one which has caused its laws to be adopted 
by its conquerors, while we are still subject to the customs of the 
Burgundians, the Franks, and the Goths, by whom we were conquered. Yet, 
we must confess, that the common people, guided by the bonzes, are 
equally knavish with our own; that everything is sold enormously dear to 
foreigners, aS among ourselves; that, with respect to the sciences, the 
Chinese are just where we were two hundred years ago; that, like us, they 
labor under a thousand ridiculous prejudices; and that they believe in 
talismans and judicial astrology, as we long did ourselves. 

We must admit also, that they were astonished at our thermometer, at our 
method of freezing fluids by means of saltpetre, and at all the experiments 
of Torricelli and Otto von Guericke; as we were also, on seeing for the first 


time those curious processes. We add, that their physicians do not cure 
mortal diseases any more than our own; and that minor diseases, both here 
and in China, are cured by nature alone. All this, however, does not 
interfere with the fact, that the Chinese, for four thousand years, when we 
were unable even to read, knew everything essentially useful of which we 
boast at the present day. 

I must again repeat, the religion of their learned is admirable, and free 
from superstitions, from absurd legends, from dogmas insulting both to 
reason and nature, to which the bonzes give a thousand different meanings, 
because they really often have none. The most simple worship has appeared 
to them the best, for a series of forty centuries. They are, what we conceive 
Seth, Enoch, and Noah to have been; they are contented to adore one God in 
communion with the sages of the world, while Europe is divided between 
Thomas and Bonaventure, between Calvin and Luther, between Jansenius 
and Molina. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Establishment of Christianity, in its Civil and Political State. — Section I. 


God forbid that we should dare to mix the sacred with the profane! We seek 
not to fathom the depths of the ways of Providence. We are men, and we 
address men only. 

When Antony, and after him Augustus, had given Judza to the Arabian, 
Herod — their creature and their tributary — that prince, a stranger among 
the Jews, became the most powerful of all kings. He had ports on the 
Mediterranean — Ptolemais and Ascalon; he built towns; he erected a 
temple to Apollo at Rhodes, and one to Augustus in Cesarea; he rebuilt that 
of Jerusalem from the foundation, and converted it into a strong citadel. 
Under his rule, Palestine enjoyed profound peace. In short, barbarous as he 
was to his family, and tyrannical towards his people, whose substance he 
consumed in the execution of his projects, he was looked upon as a 
Messiah. He worshipped only Cesar, and he was also worshipped by the 
Herodians. 

The sect of the Jews had long been spread in Europe and Asia; but its 
tenets were entirely unknown. No one knew anything of the Jewish books, 
although we are told that some of them had already been translated into 
Greek, in Alexandria. The Jews were known only as the Armenians are now 
known to the Turks and Persians, as brokers and traders. Further, a Turk 
never takes the trouble to inquire, whether an Armenian is a Eutychian, a 
Jacobite, one of St. John’s Christians, or an Arian. The theism of China, and 
the much to be respected books of Confucius, were still less known to the 
nations of the west, than the Jewish rites. 

The Arabians, who furnished the Romans with the precious commodities 
of India, had no more idea of the theology of the Brahmins than our sailors 
who go to Pondicherry or Madras. The Indian women had from time 
immemorial enjoyed the privilege of burning themselves on the bodies of 
their husbands; yet these astonishing sacrifices, which are still practised, 
were as unknown to the Jews as the customs of America. Their books, 
which speak of Gog and Magog, never mention India. 

The ancient religion of Zoroaster was celebrated; but not therefore the 
more understood in the Roman Empire. It was only known, in general, that 


the magi admitted a resurrection, a hell, and a paradise; which doctrine must 
at that time have made its way to the Jews bordering on Chaldea; since, in 
Herod’s time, Palestine was divided between the Pharisees, who began to 
believe the dogma of the resurrection, and the Sadducees, who regarded it 
only with contempt. 

Alexandria, the most commercial city in the whole world, was peopled 
with Egyptians, who worshipped Serapis, and consecrated cats; with 
Greeks, who philosophized; with Romans, who ruled; and with Jews, who 
amassed wealth. All these people were eagerly engaged in money-getting, 
immersed in pleasure, infuriate with fanaticism, making and unmaking 
religious sects, especially during the external tranquillity which they 
enjoyed when Augustus had shut the temple of Janus. 

The Jews were divided into three principal factions. Of these, the 
Samaritans called themselves the most ancient, because Samaria (then 
Sebaste) had subsisted, while Jerusalem, with its temple, was destroyed 
under the Babylonian kings. But these Samaritans were a mixture of the 
people of Persia with those of Palestine. 

The second, and most powerful faction, was that of the Hierosolymites. 
These Jews, properly so called, detested the Samaritans, and were detested 
by them. Their interests were all opposite. They wished that no sacrifices 
should be offered but in the temple of Jerusalem. Such a restriction would 
have brought a deal of money into their city; and, for this very reason, the 
Samaritans would sacrifice nowhere but at home. A small people, in a small 
town, may have but one temple; but when a people have extended 
themselves over a country seventy leagues long, by twenty-three wide, as 
the Jews had done — when their territory is almost as large and populous as 
Languedoc or Normandy, it would be absurd to have but one church. What 
would the good people of Montpellier say, if they could attend mass 
nowhere but at Toulouse? 

The third faction were the Hellenic Jews, consisting chiefly of such as 
were engaged in trade or handicraft in Egypt and Greece. These had the 
same interests with the Samaritans. Onias, the son of a high priest, wishing 
to be a high priest like his father, obtained permission from Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, and in particular from the king’s wife, Cleopatra, 
to build a Jewish temple near Bubastis. He assured Queen Cleopatra that 
Isaiah had foretold that the Lord should one day have a temple on that spot; 
and Cleopatra, to whom he made a handsome present, sent him word that, 


since Isaiah had said it, it must be. This temple was called the Onion; and if 
Onias was not a great sacrificer, he commanded a troop of militia. It was 
built one hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. The Jews of 
Jerusalem always held this Onion in abhorrence, as they did the translation 
called the Septuagint. They even instituted an expiatory feast for these two 
pretended sacrileges. The rabbis of the Onion, mingling with the Greeks, 
became more learned (in their way) than the rabbis of Jerusalem and 
Samaria; and the three factions began to dispute on controversial questions, 
which necessarily make men subtle, false, and unsocial. 

The Egyptian Jews, in order to equal the austerity of the Essenes, and the 
Judates of Palestine, established, some time before the birth of Christianity, 
the sect of the Therapeute, who, like them, devoted themselves to a sort of 
monastic life, and to mortifications. These different societies were 
imitations of the old Egyptian, Persian, Thracian, and Greek mysteries, 
which had filled the earth, from the Euphrates and the Nile to the Tiber. At 
first, such as were initiated into these fraternities were few in number, and 
were looked upon as privileged men; but in the time of Augustus, their 
number was very considerable; so that nothing but religion was talked of, 
from Syria to Mount Atlas and the German Ocean. 

Amidst all these sects and worships, the school of Plato had established 
itself, not in Greece alone, but also in Rome, and especially in Egypt. Plato 
had been considered as having drawn his doctrine from the Egyptians, who 
thought that, in turning Plato’s ideas to account, his word, and the sort of 
trinity discoverable in some of his works, they were but claiming their own. 

This philosophic spirit, spread at that time over all the known countries 
of the west, seems to have emitted, in the neighborhood of Palestine, at least 
a few sparks of the spirit of reasoning. It is certain that, in Herod’s time, 
there were disputes on the attributes of the divinity, on the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection of the body. The Jews relate, that Queen 
Cleopatra asked them whether we were to rise again dressed or naked? 

The Jews, then, were reasoners in their way. The exaggerating Josephus 
was, for a soldier, very learned. Such being the case with a military man, 
there must have been many a learned man in civil life. His contemporary, 
Philo, would have had reputation, even among the Greeks. St. Paul’s 
master, Gamaliel, was a great controversialist. The authors of the “Mishna” 
were polymathists. 


The Jewish populace discoursed on religion. As, at the present day, in 
Switzerland, at Geneva, in Germany, in England, and especially in the 
Cévennes, we find even the meanest of the inhabitants dealing in 
controversy. Nay, more; men from the dregs of the people have founded 
sects: as Fox, in England; Miinzer, in Germany; and the first reformers in 
France. Indeed, Mahomet himself, setting apart his great courage, was 
nothing more than a camel-driver. 

Add to these preliminaries that, in Herod’s time, it was imagined, as is 
elsewhere remarked, that the world was soon to be at an end. In those days, 
prepared by divine providence, it pleased the eternal Father to send His Son 
upon earth — an adorable and incomprehensible mystery, which we 
presume not to approach. 

We only say, that if Jesus preached a pure morality; if He announced the 
kingdom of heaven as the reward of the just; if He had disciples attached to 
His person and His virtues; if those very virtues drew upon Him the 
persecutions of the priests; if, through calumny, He was put to a shameful 
death; His doctrine, constantly preached by His disciples, would necessarily 
have a great effect in the world. Once more let me repeat it — I speak only 
after the manner of this world, setting the multitude of miracles and 
prophecies entirely aside. I maintain it, that Christianity was more likely to 
proceed by His death, than if He had not been persecuted. You are 
astonished that His disciples made other disciples. I should have been much 
more astonished, if they had not brought over a great many to their party. 
Seventy individuals, convinced of the innocence of their leader, the purity 
of His manners, and the barbarity of His judges, must influence many a 
feeling heart. 

St. Paul, alone, became (for whatever reason) the enemy of his master 
Gamaliel, must have had it in his power to bring Jesus a thousand 
adherents, even supposing Jesus to have been only a worthy and oppressed 
man. Paul was learned, eloquent, vehement, indefatigable, skilled in the 
Greek tongue, and seconded by zealots much more interested than himself 
in defending their Master’s reputation. St. Luke was an Alexandrian Greek, 
and a man of letters, for he was a physician. 

The first chapter of John displays a Platonic sublimity, which must have 
been gratifying to the Platonists of Alexandria. And indeed there was even 
formed in that city a school founded by Luke, or by Mark (either the 
evangelist or some other), and perpetuated by Athenagoras, Pantenus, 


Origen, and Clement — all learned and eloquent. This school once 
established, it was impossible for Christianity not to make rapid progress. 

Greece, Syria, and Egypt, were the scenes of those celebrated ancient 
mysteries, which enchanted the minds of the people. The Christians, too, 
had their mysteries, in which men would eagerly seek to be initiated; and if 
at first only through curiosity, this curiosity soon became persuasion. The 
idea of the approaching end of all things was especially calculated to induce 
the new disciples to despise the transitory goods of this life, which were so 
soon to perish with them. The example of the Therapeute was an 
incitement to a solitary and mortified life. All these things, then, powerfully 
concurred in the establishment of the Christian religion. 

The different flocks of this great rising society could not, it is true, agree 
among themselves. Fifty-four societies had fifty-four different gospels; all 
secret, like their mysteries; all unknown to the Gentiles, who never saw our 
four canonical gospels until the end of two hundred and fifty years. These 
various flocks, though divided, acknowledged the same pastor. Ebionites, 
opposed to St. Paul; Nazarenes, disciples of Hymeneos, Alexandres, and 
Hermogenes; Carpocratians, Basilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites, 
Sabellians, Gnostics, Montanists — a hundred sects, rising one against 
another, and casting mutual reproaches, were nevertheless all united in 
Jesus; all called upon Jesus; all made Jesus the great object of their 
thoughts, and reward of their travails. 

The Roman Empire, in which all these societies were formed, at first 
paid no attention to them. They were known at Rome only by the general 
name of Jews, about whom the government gave itself no concern. The 
Jews had, by their money, acquired the right of trading. In the reign of 
Tiberius four thousand of them were driven out of Rome; in that of Nero the 
people charged them and the new demi-Christian Jews with the burning of 
Rome. 

They were again expelled in the reign of Claudius, but their money 
always procured them re-admission; they were quiet and despised. The 
Christians of Rome were not so numerous as those of Greece, Alexandria 
and Syria. The Romans in the earlier ages had neither fathers of the church 
nor heresiarchs. The farther they were from the birthplace of Christianity, 
the fewer doctors and writers were to be found among them. The church 
was Greek; so much so, that every mystery, every rite, every tenet, was 
expressed in the Greek tongue. 


All Christians, whether Greek, Syrian, Roman, or Egyptian, were 
considered as half Jewish. This was another reason for concealing their 
books from the Gentiles, that they might remain united and impenetrable. 
Their secret was more inviolably kept than that of the mysteries of Isis or of 
Ceres; they were a republic apart — a state within the state. They had no 
temples, no altars, no sacrifice, no public ceremony. They elected their 
secret superiors by a majority of voices. These superiors, under the title of 
ancients, priests, bishops, or deacons, managed the common purse, took 
care of the sick and pacified quarrels. Among them it was a shame and a 
crime to plead before the tribunals or to enlist in the armed force; and for a 
hundred years there was not a single Christian in the armies of the empire. 

Thus, retired in the midst of the world and unknown even when they 
appeared, they escaped the tyranny of the proconsuls and pretors and were 
free amid the public slavery. It is not known who wrote the famous book 
entitled “T@v AnootéAwv Aidayai” (the Apostolical Constitutions), as it is 
unknown who were the authors of the fifty rejected gospels, of the Acts of 
St. Peter, of the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and of so many other 
writings of the first Christians; but it is likely that the “Constitutions” are of 
the second century. Though falsely attributed to the apostles, they are very 
valuable. They show us what were the duties of a bishop chosen by the 
Christians, how they were to reverence him, and what tribute they were to 
pay him. The bishop could have but one wife, who was to take good care of 
his household: “Mi@c¢ Qvdépa yeyevoplevov yuvaikOc povoyayou KaAbv toO 
idiov mpoEotota.” 

Rich Christians were exhorted to adopt the children of poor ones. 
Collections were made for the widows and orphans; but the money of 
sinners was rejected; and, nominally, an innkeeper was not permitted to 
give his mite. It is said that they were regarded as cheats; for which reason 
very few tavern-keepers were Christians. This also prevented the Christians 
from frequenting the taverns; thus completing their separation from the 
society of the Gentiles. 

The dignity of deaconess being attainable by the women, they were the 
more attached to the Christian fraternity. They were consecrated; the bishop 
anointing them on the forehead, as of old the Jewish kings were anointed. 
By how many indissoluble ties were the Christians bound together! 

The persecutions, which were never more than transitory, did but serve 
to redouble their zeal and inflame their fervor; so that, under Diocletian, 


one-third of the empire was Christian. Such were a few of the human causes 
that contributed to the progress of Christianity. If to these we add the divine 
causes, which are to the former as infinity to unity, there is only one thing 
which can surprise us; that a religion so true did not at once extend itself 
over the two hemispheres, not excepting the most savage islet. 

God Himself came down from heaven and died to redeem mankind and 
extirpate sin forever from the face of the earth; and yet he left the greater 
part of mankind a prey to error, to crime, and to the devil. This, to our weak 
intellects, appears a fatal contradiction. But it is not for us to question 
Providence; our duty is to humble ourselves in the dust before it. 


SECTION IL. 


Several learned men have testified their surprise at not finding in the 
historian, Flavius Josephus, any mention of Jesus Christ; for all men of true 
learning are now agreed that the short passage relative to him in that history 
has been interpolated. The father of Flavius Josephus must, however, have 
been witness to all the miracles of Jesus. Josephus was of the sacerdotal 
race and akin to Herod’s wife, Mariamne. He gives us long details of all that 
prince’s actions, yet says not a word of the life or death of Jesus; nor does 
this historian, who disguises none of Herod’s cruelties, say one word of the 
general massacre of the infants ordered by him on hearing that there was 
born a king of the Jews. The Greek calendar estimates the number of 
children murdered on this occasion at fourteen thousand. This is, of all 
actions of all tyrants, the most horrible. There is no example of it in the 
history of the whole world. 

Yet the best writer the Jews have ever had, the only one esteemed by the 
Greeks and Romans, makes no mention of an event so singular and so 
frightful, he says nothing of the appearance of a new star in the east after 
the birth of our Saviour — a brilliant phenomenon, which could not escape 
the knowledge of a historian so enlightened as Josephus. He is also silent 
respecting the darkness which, on our Saviour’s death, covered the whole 
earth for three hours at midday — the great number of graves that opened at 
that moment, and the multitude of the just that rose again. 

The learned are constantly evincing their surprise that no Roman 
historian speaks of these prodigies, happening in the empire of Tiberius, 
under the eyes of a Roman governor and a Roman garrison, who must have 


sent to the emperor and the senate a detailed account of the most miraculous 
event that mankind had ever heard of. Rome itself must have been plunged 
for three hours in impenetrable darkness; such a prodigy would have had a 
place in the annals of Rome, and in those of every nation. But it was not 
God’s will that these divine things should be written down by their profane 
hands. 

The same persons also find some difficulties in the gospel history. They 
remark that, in Matthew, Jesus Christ tells the scribes and pharisees that all 
the innocent blood that has been shed upon earth, from that of Abel the Just 
down to that of Zachary, son of Barac, whom they slew between the temple 
and the altar, shall be upon their heads. 

There is not (say they) in the Hebrew history any Zachary slain in the 
temple before the coming of the Messiah, nor in His time, but in the history 
of the siege of Jerusalem, by Josephus, there is a Zachary, son of Barac, 
slain by the faction of the Zelotes. This is in the nineteenth chapter of the 
fourth book. Hence they suspect that the gospel according to St. Matthew 
was written after the taking of Jerusalem by Titus. But every doubt, every 
objection of this kind, vanishes when it is considered how great a difference 
there must be between books divinely inspired and the books of men. It was 
God’s pleasure to envelop alike in awful obscurity His birth, His life, and 
His death. His ways are in all things different from ours. 

The learned have also been much tormented by the difference between 
the two genealogies of Jesus Christ. St. Matthew makes Joseph the son of 
Jacob, Jacob of Matthan, Matthan of Eleazar. St. Luke, on the contrary, says 
that Joseph was the son of Heli, Heli of Matthat, Matthat of Levi, Levi of 
Melchi, etc. They will not reconcile the fifty-six progenitors up to Abraham, 
given to Jesus by Luke, with the forty-two other forefathers up to the same 
Abraham, given him by Matthew; and they are quite staggered by 
Matthew’s giving only forty-one generations, while he speaks of forty-two. 
They start other difficulties about Jesus being the son, not of Joseph, but of 
Mary. They moreover raise some doubts respecting our Saviour’s miracles, 
quoting St. Augustine. St. Hilary, and others, who have given to the 
accounts of these miracles a mystic or allegorical sense; as, for example, to 
the fig tree cursed and blasted for not having borne figs when it was not the 
fig season; the devils sent into the bodies of swine in a country where no 
swine were kept; the water changed into wine at the end of a feast, when the 
guests were already too much heated. But all these learned critics are 


confounded by the faith, which is but the purer for their cavils. The sole 
design of this article is to follow the historical thread and give a precise idea 
of the facts about which there is no dispute. 

First, then, Jesus was born under the Mosaic law; He was circumcised 
according to that law; He fulfilled all its precepts; He kept all its feasts; He 
did not reveal the mystery of His incarnation; He never told the Jews He 
was bom of a virgin; He received John’s blessing in the waters of the 
Jordan, a ceremony to which various of the Jews submitted; but He never 
baptized any one; He never spoke of the seven sacraments; He instituted no 
ecclesiastical hierarchy during His life. He concealed from His 
contemporaries that He was the Son of God, begotten from all eternity, 
consubstantial with His Father; and that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father and the Son. He did not say that His person was composed of two 
natures and two wills. He left these mysteries to be announced to men in the 
course of time by those who were to be enlightened by the Holy Ghost. So 
long as He lived, He departed in nothing from the law of His fathers. In the 
eyes of men He was no more than a just man, pleasing to God, persecuted 
by the envious and condemned to death by prejudiced magistrates. He left 
His holy church, established by Him, to do all the rest. 

Let us consider the state of religion in the Roman Empire at that period. 
Mysteries and expiations were in credit almost throughout the earth. The 
emperors, the great, and the philosophers, had, it is true, no faith in these 
mysteries; but the people, who, in religious matters, give the law to the 
great, imposed on them the necessity of conforming in appearance to their 
worship. To succeed in chaining the multitude you must seem to wear the 
same fetters. Cicero himself was initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries. The 
knowledge of only one God was the principal tenet inculcated in these 
mysteries and magnificent festivals. It is undeniable that the prayers and 
hymns handed down to us as belonging to these mysteries are the most 
pious and most admirable of the relics of paganism. The Christians, who 
likewise adored only one God, had thereby greater facility in converting 
some of the Gentiles. Some of the philosophers of Plato’s sect became 
Christians; hence in the three first centuries the fathers of the church were 
all Platonists. 

The inconsiderate zeal of some of them in no way detracts from the 
fundamental truths. St. Justin, one of the primitive fathers, has been 
reproached with having said, in his commentary on Isaiah, that the saints 


should enjoy, during a reign of a thousand years on earth, every sensual 
pleasure. He has been charged with criminality in saying, in his “Apology 
for Christianity,” that God, having made the earth, left it in the care of the 
angels, who, having fallen in love with the women, begot children, which 
are the devils. 

Lactantius, with other fathers, has been condemned for having supposed 
oracles of the sibyls. He asserted that the sibyl Erythrea made four Greek 
lines, which rendered literally are: 


With five loaves and two fishes 

He shall feed five thousand men in the desert; 
And, gathering up the fragments that remain, 
With them he shall fill twelve baskets. 


The primitive Christians have been reproached with inventing some 
acrostic verses on the name Jesus Christ and attributing them to an ancient 
sibyl. They have also been reproached with forging letters from Jesus Christ 
to the king of Edessa, dated at a time when there was no king in Edessa; 
with having forged letters of Mary, letters of Seneca to Paul, false gospels, 
false miracles, and a thousand other impostures. 

We have, moreover, the history or gospel of the nativity and marriage of 
the Virgin Mary; wherein we are told that she was brought to the temple at 
three years old and walked up the stairs by herself. It is related that a dove 
came down from heaven to give notice that it was Joseph who was to 
espouse Mary. We have the protogospel of James, brother of Jesus by 
Joseph’s first wife. It is there said that when Joseph complained of Mary’s 
having become pregnant in his absence, the priests made each of them drink 
the water of jealousy, and both were declared innocent. 

We have the gospel of the Infancy, attributed to St. Thomas. According 
to this gospel, Jesus, at five years of age, amused himself, like other 
children of the same age, with moulding clay, and making it, among other 
things, into the form of little birds. He was reproved for this, on which he 
gave life to the birds, and they flew away. Another time, a little boy having 
beaten him, was struck dead on the spot. We have also another gospel of the 
Infancy in Arabic, which is much more serious. 

We have a gospel of Nicodemus. This one seems more worthy of 
attention, for we find in it the names of those who accused Jesus before 


Pilate. They were the principal men of the synagogue — Ananias, Caiaphas, 
Sommas, Damat, Gamaliel, Judah, Nephthalim. In this history there are 
some things that are easy to reconcile with the received gospels, and others 
which are not elsewhere to be found. We here find that the woman cured of 
a flux was called Veronica. We also find all that Jesus did in hell when He 
descended thither. Then we have the two letters supposed to have been 
written by Pilate to Tiberius concerning the execution of Jesus; but their bad 
Latin plainly shows that they are spurious. To such a length was this false 
zeal carried that various letters were circulated attributed to Jesus Christ. 
The letter is still preserved which he is said to have written to Abgarus, king 
of Edessa; but, as already remarked, there had at that time ceased to be a 
king of Edessa. 

Fifty gospels were fabricated and were afterwards declared apocryphal. 
St. Luke himself tells us that many persons had composed gospels. It has 
been believed that there was one called the Eternal Gospel, concerning 
which it is said in the Apocalypse, chap, xiv., “And I saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel.”.... In the thirteenth 
century the Cordeliers, abusing these words, composed an “eternal gospel,” 
by which the reign of the Holy Ghost was to be substituted for that of Jesus 
Christ. But never in the early ages of the church did any book appear with 
this title. Letters of the Virgin were likewise invented, written to Ignatius 
the martyr, to the people of Messina, and others. 

Abdias, who immediately succeeded the apostles, wrote their history, 
with which he mixed up such absurd fables that in time these histories 
became wholly discredited, although they had at first a great reputation. To 
Abdias we are indebted for the account of the contest between St. Peter and 
Simon the magician. There was at Rome, in reality, a very skilful mechanic 
named Simon, who not only made things fly across the stage, as we still see 
done, but moreover revived in his own person the prodigy attributed to 
Dedalus. He made himself wings; he flew; and, like Icarus, he fell. So say 
Pliny and Suetonius. 

Abdias, who was in Asia and wrote in Hebrew, tells us that Peter and 
Simon met at Rome in the reign of Nero. A young man, nearly related to the 
emperor, died, and the whole court begged that Simon would raise him to 
life. St. Peter presented himself to perform the same operation. Simon 
employed all the powers of his art, and he seemed to have succeeded, for 
the dead man moved his head. “This is not enough,” cries Peter; “the dead 


man must speak; let Simon leave the bedside and we shall see whether the 
young man is alive.” Simon went aside and the deceased no longer stirred, 
but Peter brought him to life with a single word. 

Simon went and complained to the emperor that a miserable Galilean 
had taken upon himself to work greater wonders than he. Simon was 
confronted with Peter and they made a trial of skill. “Tell me,” said Simon 
to Peter, “what I am thinking of?” “If,” returned Peter, “the emperor will 
give me a barley loaf, thou shalt find whether or not I know what thou hast 
in thy heart.” A loaf was given him; Simon immediately caused two large 
dogs to appear and they wanted to devour it. Peter threw them the loaf, and 
while they were eating it he said: “Well, did I not know thy thoughts? thou 
wouldst have had thy dogs devour me.” 

After this first sitting it was proposed that Simon and Peter should make 
a flying-match, and try which could raise himself highest in the air. Simon 
tried first; Peter made the sign of the cross and down came Simon and broke 
his legs. This story was imitated from that which we find in the “Sepher 
toldos Jeschut,” where it is said that Jesus Himself flew, and that Judas, 
who would have done the same, fell headlong. Nero, vexed that Peter had 
broken his favorite, Simon’s, legs, had him crucified with his head 
downwards. Hence the notion of St. Peter’s residence at Rome, the manner 
of his execution and his sepulchre. 

The same Abdias established the belief that St. Thomas went and 
preached Christianity in India to King Gondafer, and that he went thither as 
an architect. The number of books of this sort, written in the early ages of 
Christianity, is prodigious. 

St. Jerome, and even St. Augustine, tell us that the letters of Seneca and 
St. Paul are quite authentic. In the first of these letters Seneca hopes his 
brother Paul is well: “Bene te valere, frater, cupio.” Paul does not write 
quite so good Latin as Seneca: “I received your letters yesterday,” says he, 
“with joy.”— “Litteras tuas hilaris accepi”.— “And I would have answered 
them immediately had I had the presence of the young man whom I would 
have sent with them.”— “Si presentiam juvenis habuissem.” Unfortunately 
these letters, in which one would look for instruction, are nothing more than 
compliments. 

All these falsehoods, forged by ill-informed and mistakenly-zealous 
Christians, were in no degree prejudicial to the truth of Christianity; they 
obstructed not its progress; on the contrary, they show us that the Christian 


society was daily increasing and that each member was desirous of 
hastening its growth. 

The Acts of the Apostles do not tell us that the apostles agreed on a 
symbol. Indeed, if they had put together the symbol (the creed, as we now 
call it), St. Luke could not in his history have omitted this essential basis of 
the Christian religion. The substance of the creed is scattered through the 
gospels; but the articles were not collected until long after. 

In short, our creed is, indisputably, the belief of the apostles; but it was 
not written by them. Rufinus, a priest of Aquileia, is the first who mentions 
it; and a homily attributed to St. Augustine is the first record of the 
supposed way in which this creed was made; Peter saying, when they were 
assembled, “I believe in God the Father Almighty” — Andrew, “and in 
Jesus Christ” — James, “who was conceived by the Holy Ghost”; and so of 
the rest. 

This formula was called in Greek symbolos; and in Latin collatio. Only it 
must be observed that the Greek version has it: “I believe in God the Father, 
maker of heaven and earth.” In the Latin, maker, former, is rendered by 
“creatorem”. But afterwards, in translating the symbol of the First Council 
of Nice, it was rendered by “factorem”. 

Constantine assembled at Nice, opposite Constantinople, the first 
ecumenical council, over which Ozius presided. The great question 
touching the divinity of Jesus Christ, which so much agitated the church, 
was there decided. One party held the opinion of Origen, who says in his 
sixth chapter against Celsus, “We offer our prayers to God through Christ, 
who holds the middle place between natures created and uncreated; who 
leads us to the grace of His Father and presents our prayers to the great God 
in quality of our high priest.” These disputants also rest upon many 
passages of St. Paul, some of which they quote. They depend particularly 
upon these words of Jesus Christ: “My Father is greater than I”; and they 
regard Jesus as the first-born of the creation; as a pure emanation of the 
Supreme Being, but not precisely as God. 

The other side, who were orthodox, produced passages more 
conformable to the eternal divinity of Jesus; as, for example, the following: 
“My Father and I are one”; words which their opponents interpret as 
signifying: “My Father and I have the same object, the same intention; I 
have no other will than that of My Father.’ Alexander, bishop of 
Alexandria, and after him Athanasius, were at the head of the orthodox; and 


Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, with seventeen other bishops, the priest 
Arius, and many more priests, led the party opposed to them. The quarrel 
was at first exceedingly bitter, as St. Alexander treated his opponents as so 
many anti-christs. 

At last, after much disputation, the Holy Ghost decided in the council, by 
the mouths of two hundred and ninety-nine bishops, against eighteen, as 
follows: “Jesus is the only Son of God; begotten of the Father; light of light; 
very God of very God; of one substance with the Father. We believe also in 
the Holy Ghost,” etc. Such was the decision of the council; and we perceive 
by this fact how the bishops carried it over the simple priests. Two thousand 
persons of the latter class were of the opinion of Arius, according to the 
account of two patriarchs of Alexandria, who have written the annals of 
Alexandria in Arabic. Arius was exiled by Constantine, as was Athanasius 
soon after, when Arius was recalled to Constantinople. Upon this event St. 
Macarius prayed so vehemently to God to terminate the life of Arius before 
he could enter the cathedral, that God heard his prayer — Arius dying on 
his way to church in 330. The Emperor Constantine ended his life in 337. 
He placed his will in the hands of an Arian priest and died in the arms of the 
Arian leader, Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, not receiving baptism until on 
his deathbed, and leaving a triumphant, but divided church. The partisans of 
Athanasius and of Eusebius carried on a cruel war; and what is called 
Arianism was for a long time established in all the provinces of the empire. 

Julian the philosopher, surnamed the apostate, wished to stifle their 
divisions, but could not succeed. The second general council was held at 
Constantinople in 1381. It was there laid down that the Council of Nice had 
not decided quite correctly in regard to the Holy Ghost; and it added to the 
Nicene creed that “the Holy Ghost was the giver of life and proceeded from 
the Father, and with the Father and Son is to be worshipped and glorified.” 
It was not until towards the ninth century that the Latin church decreed that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and the Son. 

In the year 431, the third council-general, held at Ephesus, decided that 
Jesus had “two natures and one person.” Nestorius, bishop of 
Constantinople, who maintained that the Virgin Mary should be entitled 
Mother of Christ, was called Judas by the council; and the “two natures” 
were again confirmed by the council of Chalcedon. 

I pass lightly over the following centuries, which are sufficiently known. 
Unhappily, all these disputes led to wars, and the church was uniformly 


obliged to combat. God, in order to exercise the patience of the faithful, also 
allowed the Greek and Latin churches to separate in the ninth century. He 
likewise permitted in the east no less than twenty-nine horrible schisms 
with the see of Rome. 

If there be about six hundred millions of men upon earth, as certain 
learned persons pretend, the holy Roman Catholic church possesses 
scarcely sixteen millions of them — about a twenty-sixth part of the 
inhabitants of the known world. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Every one knows that this is the feast of the nativity of Jesus. The most 
ancient feast kept in the church, after those of Easter and Pentecost, was 
that of the baptism of Jesus. There were only these three feasts, until St. 
Chrysostom delivered his homily on Pentecost. We here make no account of 
the feasts of the martyrs, which were of a very inferior order. That of the 
baptism of Jesus was named the Epiphany, an imitation of the Greeks, who 
gave that name to the feasts which they held to commemorate the 
appearance or manifestation of the gods upon earth — since it was not until 
after his baptism that Jesus began to preach the gospel. 

We know not whether, about the end of the fourth century, this feast was 
solemnized in the Isle of Cyprus on the 6th of November; but St. 
Epiphanius maintained that Jesus was born on that day. St. Clement of 
Alexandria tells us that the Basilidians held this feast on the 15th of the 
month tybi, while others held it on the 15th of the same month; that is, it 
was kept by some on the 10th of January, and by others on the 6th; the latter 
opinion is the one now adopted. As for the nativity, as neither the day nor 
the month nor the year of it was known, it was not celebrated. 

According to the remarks which we find appended to the works of the 
same father, they who have been the most curious in their researches 
concerning the day on which Jesus was born, some said that it was on the 
25th of the Egyptian month pachon, answering to the 20th of May; others 
that it was the 24th or 25th of pharmuthi, corresponding to the 19th and 
20th of April. The learned M. de Beausobre says that these latter were the 
days of St. Valentine. Be this as it may, Egypt and the East kept the feast of 
the birth of Jesus on the 6th of January, the same day as that of His baptism; 
without it being known (at least with certainty) when, or for what reason, 
this custom commenced. 

The opinion and practice of the western nations were quite different from 
those of the east. The centuriators of Magdeburg repeat a passage in 
Theophilus of Caesarea, which makes the churches of Gaul say: “Since the 
birth of Christ is celebrated on the 25th of December, on whatever day of 
the week it may fall, so also should the resurrection of Jesus be celebrated 
on the 25th of March, whatever day of the week it may be, the Lord having 
risen again on that day.” 


If this be true, it must be acknowledged that the bishops of Gaul were 
very prudent and very reasonable. Being persuaded, as all the ancients were, 
that Jesus had been crucified on the 23d of March, and had risen again on 
the 25th, they commemorated His death on the 23d and His resurrection on 
the 25th, without paying any regard to the observance of the full moon, 
which was originally a Jewish ceremony, and without confining themselves 
to the Sunday. Had the church imitated them, she would have avoided the 
long and scandalous disputes which nearly separated the East from the 
West, and were not terminated until the First Council of Nice. 

Some of the learned conjecture that the Romans chose the winter solstice 
for holding the birth of Jesus, because the sun then begins again to approach 
our hemisphere. In Julius Cesar’s time the civil and political solstice was 
fixed for the 25th of December. This at Rome was a festival in celebration 
of the returning sun. Pliny tells us that it was called bruma; and, like 
Servius, places it on the 8th of the calends of January. This association 
might have some connection with the choice of the day, but it was not the 
origin of it. A passage in Josephus (evidently forged), three or four errors of 
the ancients, and a very mystical explanation of a saying of St. John the 
Baptist, determined this choice, as Joseph Scaliger is about to inform us. 

It pleased the ancients (says that learned critic) to suppose — first, that 
Zacharias was sovereign sacrificer when Jesus was born. But nothing is 
more untrue; it is no longer believed by any one, at least among those of 
any information. 

Secondly — the ancients supposed that Zacharias was in the holy of 
holies, offering incense, when the angel appeared to him and announced the 
birth of a son. 

Thirdly — as the sovereign sacrificer entered the temple but once a year, 
on the day of expiation, which was the 10th of the Jewish month rifri, partly 
answering to the month of September, the ancients supposed that it was the 
27th; and that afterwards, on the 23d or 24th, Zacharias having returned 
home after the feast, Elizabeth, his wife, conceived John the Baptist; when 
the feast of the conception of that saint was fixed for those days. As women 
ordinarily go with child for two hundred and seventy or two hundred and 
seventy-four days, it followed that the nativity of John was fixed for the 
24th of June. Such was the origin of St. John’s day, and of Christmas day, 
which was regulated by it. 


Fourthly — it was supposed that there were six entire months between 
the conception of John the Baptist and that of Jesus; although the angel 
simply tells Mary that Elizabeth was then in the sixth month of her 
pregnancy; consequently the conception of Jesus was fixed for the 25th of 
March; and from these various suppositions it was concluded that Jesus 
must have been born on the 25th of December, precisely nine months after 
his conception. 

There are many wonderful things in these arrangements. It is not one of 
the least worthy of admiration, that the four cardinal points of the year — 
the equinoxes and the solstices, as they were then fixed — were marked by 
the conceptions and births of John the Baptist and Jesus. But it is yet more 
marvellous and worthy of remark, that the solstice when Jesus was born is 
that at which the days begin to increase; while that on which John the 
Baptist came into the world was the period at which they begin to shorten. 
The holy forerunner had intimated this in a very mystical manner, when 
speaking of Jesus, in these words: “He must grow, and I must become less.” 

Prudentius alludes to this in a hymn on the nativity of our Lord. Yet St. 
Leo says that in his time there were persons in Rome who said the feast was 
venerable, not so much on account of the birth of Jesus as of the return, and, 
as they expressed it, the new birth of the sun. St. Epiphanius assures us it 
was fully established that Jesus was born on the 6th of January; but St. 
Clement of Alexandria, much more ancient and more learned than he, fixes 
the birth on the 18th of November, of the twenty-eighth year of Augustus. 
This is deduced, according to the Jesuit Petau’s remark on St. Epiphanius, 
from these words of St. Clement: “The whole time from the birth of Jesus 
Christ to the death of Commodus was a hundred and ninety-four years, one 
month and thirteen days.” Now Commodus died, according to Petau, on the 
last of December, in the year 192 of our era; therefore, according to St. 
Clement, Jesus was born one month and thirteen days before the last of 
December; consequently, on the 18th of November, in the twenty-eighth 
year of the reign of Augustus. Concerning which it must be observed that 
St. Clement dates the reign of Augustus only from the death of Antony and 
the capture of Alexandria, because it was not until then that Augustus was 
left the sole master of the empire. Thus we are no more assured of the year 
of this birth than we are of the month or the day. Though St. Luke declares, 
“that He had perfect understanding of all things from the very first,” he 
clearly shows that he did not know the exact age of Jesus when He says 


that, when baptized, He “began to be about thirty years old.” Indeed, this 
evangelist makes Jesus born in the year of the numbering which, according 
to him, was made by Cyrenus or Cyrenius, governor of Syria; while, 
according to Tertullian, it was made by Sentius Saturninus. But Saturninus 
had quitted the province in the last year of Herod, and, as Tacitus informs 
us, was succeeded by Quintilius Varus; and Publius Sulpicius Quirinus or 
Quirinius, of whom it would seem St. Luke means to speak, did not succeed 
Quintilius Varus until about ten years after Herod’s death, when Archelaus, 
king of Judea, was banished by Augustus, as Josephus tells us in his 
“Jewish Antiquities.” 

It is true that Tertullian, and St. Justin before him, referred the pagans 
and the heretics of their time to the public archives containing the registers 
of this pretended numbering; but Tertullian likewise referred to the public 
archives for the account of the darkness at noonday at the time of the 
passion of Jesus, as will be seen in the article on “Eclipse”; where we have 
remarked the want of exactness in these two fathers, and in similar 
authorities, in our observations on a statue which St. Justin — who assures 
us that he saw it at Rome — says was dedicated to Simon the magician, but 
which was in reality dedicated to a god of the ancient Sabines. 

These uncertainties, however, will excite no astonishment when it is 
recollected that Jesus was unknown to His disciples until He had received 
baptism from John. It is expressly, “beginning with the baptism of Jesus,” 
that Peter will have the successor of Judas testify concerning Jesus; and, 
according to the same Acts, Peter thereby understands the whole time that 
Jesus had lived with them. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


The world has long disputed about ancient chronology; but has there ever 
been any? Every considerable people must necessarily possess and preserve 
authentic, well-attested registers. But how few people were acquainted with 
the art of writing? and, among the small number of men who cultivated this 
very rare art, are any to be found who took the trouble to mark two dates 
with exactness? 

We have, indeed, in very recent times the astronomical observations of 
the Chinese and the Chaldeans. They only go back about two thousand 
years, more or less, beyond our era. But when the early annals of a nation 
confine themselves simply to communicating the information that there was 
an eclipse in the reign of a certain prince, we learn, certainly, that such a 
prince existed, but not what he performed. 

Moreover, the Chinese reckon the year in which an emperor dies as still 
constituting a part of his reign, until the end of it; even though he should die 
the first day of the year, his successor dates the year following his death 
with the name of his predecessor. It is not possible to show more respect for 
ancestors; nor is it possible to compute time in a manner more injudicious 
in comparison with modern nations. 

We may add that the Chinese do not commence their sexagenary cycle, 
into which they have introduced arrangement, till the reign of the Emperor 
Iao, two thousand three hundred and fifty-seven years before our vulgar era. 
Profound obscurity hangs over the whole period of time which precedes 
that epoch. 

Men are generally contented with an approximation — with the “pretty 
nearly” in every case. For example, before the invention of watches, people 
could learn the time of day or night only approximately. In building, the 
stones were pretty nearly hewn to a certain shape, the timber pretty nearly 
squared, and the limbs of the statue pretty nearly chipped to a proper finish; 
a man was only pretty nearly acquainted with his nearest neighbors; and, 
notwithstanding the perfection we have ourselves attained, such is the state 
of things at present throughout the greater part of the world. 

Let us not then be astonished that there is nowhere to be found a correct 
ancient chronology. 


That which we have of the Chinese is of considerable value, when 
compared with the chronological labors of other nations. We have none of 
the Indians, nor of the Persians, and scarcely any of the ancient Egyptians. 
All our systems formed on the history of these people are as contradictory 
as our systems of metaphysics. 

The Greek Olympiads do not commence till seven hundred and twenty- 
eight years before our era of reckoning. Until we arrive at them, we 
perceive only a few torches to lighten the darkness, such as the era of 
Nabonassar, the war between Lacedemon and Messene; even those epochs 
themselves are subjects of dispute. 

Livy took care not to state in what year Romulus began his pretended 
reign. The Romans, who well knew the uncertainty of that epoch, would 
have ridiculed him had he undertaken to decide it. It is proved that the 
duration of two hundred and forty years ascribed to the seven first kings of 
Rome is a very false calculation. The first four centuries of Rome are 
absolutely destitute of chronology. 

If four centuries of the most memorable empire the world ever saw 
comprise only an undigested mass of events, mixed up with fables, and 
almost without a date, what must be the case with small nations, shut up in 
an obscure corner of the earth, that have never made any figure in the 
world, notwithstanding all their attempts to compensate, by prodigy and 
imposture, for their deficiency in real power and cultivation? 

Of the Vanity of Systems, Particularly in Chronology. 

The Abbé Condillac performed a most important service to the human 
mind when he displayed the false points of all systems. If we may ever hope 
that we shall one day find the road to truth, it can only be after we have 
detected all those which lead to error. It is at least a consolation to be at rest, 
to be no longer seeking, when we perceive that so many philosophers have 
sought in vain. 

Chronology is a collection of bladders of wind. All who thought to pass 
over it as solid ground have been immersed. We have, at the present time, 
twenty-four systems, not one of which is true. 

The Babylonians said, “We reckon four hundred and seventy-three 
thousand years of astronomical observations.” A Parisian, addressing him, 
says, “Your account is correct; your years consisted each of a solar day; 
they amount to twelve hundred and ninety-seven of ours, from the time of 


Atlas, the great astronomer, king of Africa, till the arrival of Alexander at 
Babylon.” 

But, whatever our Parisian may say, no people in the world have ever 
confounded a day with a year; and the people of Babylon still less than any 
other. This Parisian stranger should have contented himself with merely 
observing to the Chaldeans: “You are exaggerators, and our ancestors were 
ignorant. Nations are exposed to too many revolutions to permit their 
keeping a series of four thousand seven hundred and thirty-six centuries of 
astronomical calculations. And, with respect to Atlas, king of the Moors, no 
one knows at what time he lived. Pythagoras might pretend to have been a 
cock, just as reasonably as you may boast of such a series of observations.” 

The great point of ridicule in all fantastic chronologies is the 
arrangement of all the great events of a man’s life in precise order of time, 
without ascertaining that the man himself ever existed. Lenglet repeats after 
others, in his chronological compilation of universal history, that precisely 
in the time of Abraham, and six years after the death of Sarah, who was 
little known to the Greeks, Jupiter, at the age of sixty-two, began to reign in 
Thessaly; that his reign lasted sixty years; that he married his sister Juno; 
that he was obliged to cede the maritime coasts to his brother Neptune; and 
that the Titans made war against him. But was there ever a Jupiter? It never 
occurred to him that with this question he should have begun. 


CHURCH. 


Summary of the History of the Christian Church. 


We shall not extend our views into the depths of theology. God preserve us 
from such presumption. Humble faith alone is enough for us. We never 
assume any other part than that of mere historians. 

In the years that immediately followed Jesus Christ, who was at once 
God and man, there existed among the Hebrews nine religious schools or 
societies —— Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenians, Judahites, Therapeute, 
Rechabites, Herodians, the disciples of John, and the disciples of Jesus, 
named the “brethren,” the “Galileans,” the “believers,” who did not assume 
the name of Christians till about the sixteenth year of our era, at Antioch; 
being directed to its adoption by God himself, in ways unknown to men. 
The Pharisees believed in the metempsychosis. The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of spirits, yet believed in the 
Pentateuch. 

Pliny, the naturalist — relying, evidently, on the authority of Flavius 
Josephus — calls the Essenians “gens eterna in qua nemo nascitur”— “a 
perpetual family, in which no one is ever born” — because the Essenians 
very rarely married. The description has been since applied to our monks. 

It is difficult to decide whether the Essenians or the Judahites are spoken 
of by Josephus in the following passage: “They despise the evils of the 
world; their constancy enables them to triumph over torments; in an 
honorable cause, they prefer death to life. They have undergone fire and 
sword, and submitted to having their very bones crushed, rather than utter a 
syllable against their legislator, or eat forbidden food.” 

It would seem, from the words of Josephus, that the foregoing portrait 
applies to the Judahites, and not to the Essenians. “Judas was the author of a 
new sect, completely different from the other three;” that is, the Sadducees, 
the Pharisees, and the Essenians. “They are,” he goes on, “Jews by nation; 
they live in harmony with one another, and consider pleasure to be a vice.” 
The natural meaning of this language would induce us to think that he is 
speaking of the Judahites. 

However that may be, these Judahites were known before the disciples 
of Christ began to possess consideration and consequence in the world. 


Some weak people have supposed them to be heretics, who adored Judas 
Iscariot. 

The Therapeute were a society different from the Essenians and the 
Judahites. They resembled the Gymnosophists and Brahmins of India. 
“They possess,” says Philo, “a principle of divine love which excites in 
them an enthusiasm like that of the Bacchantes and the Corybantes, and 
which forms them to that state of contemplation to which they aspire. This 
sect originated in Alexandria, which was entirely filled with Jews, and 
prevailed greatly throughout Egypt.” The Rechabites still continued as a 
sect. They vowed never to drink wine; and it is, possibly, from their 
example that Mahomet forbade that liquor to his followers. 

The Herodians regarded Herod, the first of that name, as a Messiah, a 
messenger from God, who had rebuilt the temple. It is clear that the Jews at 
Rome celebrated a festival in honor of him, in the reign of Nero, as appears 
from the lines of Persius: “Herodis venere dies,” etc. (Sat. v. 180.) 


“King Herod’s feast, when each Judaean vile, 
Trims up his lamp with tallow or with oil.” 


The disciples of John the Baptist had spread themselves a little in Egypt, 
but principally in Syria, Arabia, and towards the Persian gulf. They are 
recognized, at the present day, under the name of the Christians of St. John. 
There were some also in Asia Minor. It is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles (chap, xix.) that Paul met with many of them at Ephesus. “Have 
you received,” he asked them, “the holy spirit?” They answered him. “We 
have not heard even that there is a holy spirit.” “What baptism, then,” says 
he, “have you received?” They answered him, “The baptism of John.” 

In the meantime the true Christians, as is well known, were laying the 
foundation of the only true religion.’ He who contributed most to strengthen 
this rising society, was Paul, who had himself persecuted it with the greatest 
violence. He was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and was educated under one of 
the most celebrated professors among the Pharisees — Gamaliel, a disciple 
of Hillel. The Jews pretend that he quarrelled with Gamaliel, who refused to 
let him have his daughter in marriage. Some traces of this anecdote are to 
be found in the sequel to the “Acts of St. Thekla.” These acts relate that he 
had a large forehead, a bald head, united eye-brows, an aquiline nose, a 
short and clumsy figure, and crooked legs. Lucian, in his dialogue 


“Philopatres,” seems to give a very similar portrait of him. It has been 
doubted whether he was a Roman citizen, for at that time the title was not 
given to any Jew; they had been expelled from Rome by Tiberius; and 
Tarsus did not become a Roman colony till nearly a hundred years 
afterwards, under Caracalla; as Cellarius remarks in his “Geography” (book 
iii.), and Grotius in his “Commentary on the Acts,” to whom alone we need 
refer. 

God, who came down upon earth to be an example in it of humanity and 
poverty, gave to his church the most feeble infancy, and conducted it in a 
state of humiliation similar to that in which he had himself chosen to be 
born. All the first believers were obscure persons. They labored with their 
hands. The apostle St. Paul himself acknowledges that he gained his 
livelihood by making tents. St. Peter raised from the dead Dorcas, a 
sempstress, who made clothes for the “brethren.” The assembly of believers 
met at Joppa, at the house of a tanner called Simon, as appears from the 
ninth chapter of the “Acts of the Apostles.” 

The believers spread themselves secretly in Greece: and some of them 
went from Greece to Rome, among the Jews, who were permitted by the 
Romans to have a synagogue. They did not, at first, separate themselves 
from the Jews. They practised circumcision; and, as we have elsewhere 
remarked, the first fifteen obscure bishops of Jerusalem were all 
circumcised, or at least were all of the Jewish nation. 

When the apostle Paul took with him Timothy, who was the son of a 
heathen father, he circumcised him himself, in the small city of Lystra. But 
Titus, his other disciple, could not be induced to submit to circumcision. 
The brethren, or the disciples of Jesus, continued united with the Jews until 
the time when St. Paul experienced a persecution at Jerusalem, on account 
of his having introduced strangers into the temple. He was accused by the 
Jews of endeavoring to destroy the law of Moses by that of Jesus Christ. It 
was with a view to his clearing himself from this accusation that the apostle 
St. James proposed to the apostle Paul that he should shave his head, and go 
and purify himself in the temple, with four Jews, who had made a vow of 
being shaved. “Take them with you,” says James to him (Acts of the 
Apostles xxi.), “purify yourself with them, and let the whole world know 
that what has been reported conceming you is false, and that you continue 
to obey the law of Moses.” Thus, then, Paul, who had been at first the most 
summary persecutor of the holy society established by Jesus — Paul, who 


afterwards endeavored to govern that rising society — Paul the Christian, 
Judaizes, “that the world may know that he is calumniated when he is 
charged with no longer following the law of Moses.” 

St. Paul was equally charged with impiety and heresy, and the 
persecution against him lasted a long time; but it is perfectly clear, from the 
nature of the charges, that he had travelled to Jerusalem in order to fulfil the 
rites of Judaism. 

He addressed to Faustus these words: “I have never offended against the 
Jewish law, nor against the temple.” (Acts xxv.) The apostles announced 
Jesus Christ as a just man wickedly persecuted, a prophet of God, a son of 
God, sent to the Jews for the reformation of manners. 

“Circumcision,” says the apostle Paul, “is good, if you observe the law; 
but if you violate the law, your circumcision becomes uncircumcision. If 
any uncircumcised person keep the law, he will be as if circumcised. The 
true Jew is one that is so inwardly.” 

When this apostle speaks of Jesus Christ in his epistles, he does not 
reveal the ineffable mystery of his consubstantiality with God. “We are 
delivered by him,” says he, “from the wrath of God. The gift of God hath 
been shed upon us by the grace bestowed on one man, who is Jesus 
Christ.... Death reigned through the sin of one man; the just shall reign in 
life by one man, who is Jesus Christ.” (Romans v.) 

And, in the eighth chapter: “We are heirs of God, and joint-heirs of 
Christ;” and in the sixteenth chapter: “To God, who is the only wise, be 
honor and glory through Jesus Christ... You are Jesus Christ’s, and Jesus 
Christ is God’s.” (1 Cor. chap. iii.) 

And, in 1 Cor. xv. 27: “Everything is made subject to him, undoubtedly, 
excepting God, who made all things subject to him.” 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the following part of the 
Epistle of the Philippians: “Do nothing through vain glory. Let each humbly 
think others better than himself. Be of the same mind with Jesus Christ, 
who, being in the likeness of God, assumed not to equal himself to God.” 
This passage appears exceedingly well investigated and elucidated in a 
letter, still extant, of the churches of Vienna and Lyons, written in the year 
117, and which is a valuable monument of antiquity. In this letter the 
modesty of some believers is praised. “They did not wish,” says the letter, 
“to assume the lofty title of martyrs, in consequence of certain tribulations; 
after the example of Jesus Christ, who, being in the likeness of God, did not 


assume the quality of being equal to God.” Origen, also, in his commentary 
on John, says: “The greatness of Jesus shines out more splendidly in 
consequence of his self-humiliation than if he had assumed equality with 
God.” In fact, the opposite interpretation would be a solecism. What sense 
would there be in this exhortation: “Think others superior to yourselves; 
imitate Jesus, who did not think it an assumption to be equal to God?” It 
would be an obvious contradiction; it would be putting an example of full 
pretension for an example of modesty; it would be an offence against logic. 

Thus did the wisdom of the apostles establish the rising church. That 
wisdom did not change its character in consequence of the dispute which 
took place between the apostles Peter, James, and John, on one side, and 
Paul on the other. This contest occurred at Antioch. The apostle Peter — 
formerly Cephas, or Simon Bar Jona — ate with the converted Gentiles, and 
among them did not observe the ceremonies of the law and the distinction 
of meats. He and Barnabas, and the other disciples, ate indifferently of pork, 
of animals which had been strangled, or which had cloven feet, or which 
did not chew the cud; but many Jewish Christians having arrived, St. Peter 
joined with them in abstinence from forbidden meats, and in the ceremonies 
of the Mosaic law. 

This conduct appeared very prudent; he wished to avoid giving offence 
to the Jewish Christians, his companions; but St. Paul attacked him on the 
subject with considerable severity. “I withstood him,” says he, “to his face, 
because he was blamable.” (Gal. chap. ii.) 

This quarrel appears most extraordinary on the part of St. Paul. Having 
been at first a persecutor, he might have been expected to have acted with 
moderation; especially as he had gone to Jerusalem to sacrifice in the 
temple, had circumcised his disciple Timothy, and strictly complied with the 
Jewish rites, for which very compliance he now reproached Cephas. St. 
Jerome imagines that this quarrel between Paul and Cephas was a pretended 
one. He says, in his first homily (vol. iii.) that they acted like two advocates, 
who had worked themselves up to an appearance of great zeal and 
exasperation against each other, to gain credit with their respective clients. 
He says that Peter — Cephas — being appointed to preach to the Jews, and 
Paul to the Gentiles, they assumed the appearance of quarrelling — Paul to 
gain the Gentiles, and Peter to gain the Jews. But St. Augustine is by no 
means of the same opinion. “I grieve,” says he, in his epistle to Jerome, 
“that so great a man should be the patron of a lie.” — (patronum mendacii). 


This dispute between St. Jerome and St. Augustine ought not to diminish 
our veneration for them, and still less for St. Paul and St. Peter. As to what 
remains, if Peter was destined for the Jews, who were, after their 
conversion, likely to Judaize, and Paul for strangers, it appears probable that 
Peter never went to Rome. The Acts of the Apostles makes no mention of 
Peter’s journey to Italy. 

However that may be, it was about the sixtieth year of our era that 
Christians began to separate from the Jewish communion; and it was this 
which drew upon them so many quarrels and persecutions from the various 
synagogues of Rome, Greece, Egypt, and Asia. They were accused of 
impiety and atheism by their Jewish brethren, who excommunicated them 
in their synagogues three times every Sabbath-day. But in the midst of their 
persecutions God always supported them. 

By degrees many churches were formed, and the separation between 
Jews and Christians was complete before the close of the first century. This 
separation was unknown to the Roman government. Neither the senate nor 
the emperors of Rome interested themselves in those quarrels of a small 
flock of mankind, which God had hitherto guided in obscurity, and which 
he exalted by insensible gradations. 

Christianity became established in Greece and at Alexandria. The 
Christians had there to contend with a new set of Jews, who, in 
consequence of intercourse with the Greeks, had become philosophers. This 
was the sect of gnosis, or gnostics. Among them were some of the new 
converts to Christianity. All these sects, at that time, enjoyed complete 
liberty to dogmatize, discourse, and write, whenever the Jewish courtiers, 
settled at Rome and Alexandria, did not bring any charge against them 
before the magistrates. But, under Domitian, Christianity began to give 
some umbrage to the government. 

The zeal of some Christians, which was not according to knowledge, did 
not prevent the Church from making that progress which God destined from 
the beginning. The Christians, at first, celebrated their mysteries in 
sequestered houses, and in caves, and during the night. Hence, according to 
Minucius Felix, the title given them of Jucifugaces. Philo calls them 
Gesséens. The names most frequently applied to them by the heathens, 
during the first four centuries, were “Galileans” and “Nazarenes”; but that 
of “Christians” has prevailed above all others. Neither the hierarchy, nor the 


services of the church, were established all at once; the apostolic times were 
different from those which followed. 

The mass now celebrated at matins was the supper performed in the 
evening; these usages changed in proportion as the church strengthened. A 
more numerous society required more regulations, and the prudence of the 
pastors accommodated itself to times and places. St. Jerome and Eusebius 
relate that when the churches received a regular form, five different orders 
might be soon perceived to exist in them — superintendents, episcopoi, 
whence originate the bishops; elders of the society, presbyteroi, priests, 
diaconoi, servants or deacons; pistoi, believers, the initiated — that is, the 
baptized, who participated in the suppers of the agape, or love-feasts; the 
catechumens, who were awaiting baptism; and the energumens, who 
awaited their being exorcised of demons. In these five orders, no one had 
garments different from the others, no one was bound to celibacy; witness 
Tertullian’s book, dedicated to his wife; and witness also the example of the 
apostles. No paintings or sculptures were to be found in their assemblies 
during the first two centuries; no altars; and, most certainly, no tapers, 
incense, and lustral water. The Christians carefully concealed their books 
from the Gentiles; they intrusted them only to the initiated. Even the 
catechumens were not permitted to recite the Lord’s prayer. 

Of the Power of Expelling Devils, Given to the Church. 

That which most distinguished the Christians, and which has continued 
nearly to our own times, was the power of expelling devils with the sign of 
the cross. Origen, in his treaties against Celsus, declares — at No. 133 — 
that Antinous, who had been defied by the emperor Adrian, performed 
miracles in Egypt by the power of charms and magic; but he says that the 
devils came out of the bodies of the possessed on the mere utterance of the 
name of Jesus. 

Tertullian goes farther; and from the recesses of Africa, where he 
resided, he says, in his “Apology” — chap. xxiii— “If your gods do not 
confess themselves to be devils in the presence of a true Christian, we give 
you full liberty to shed that Christian’s blood.” Can any demonstration be 
possibly clearer? 

In fact, Jesus Christ sent out his apostles to expel demons. The Jews, 
likewise, in his time, had the power of expelling them; for, when Jesus had 
delivered some possessed persons, and sent the devils into the bodies of a 
very numerous herd of swine, and had performed many other similar cures, 


the Pharisees said: “He expels devils through the power of Beelzebub.” 
Jesus replied: “By whom do your sons expel them?” It is incontestable that 
the Jews boasted of this power. They had exorcists and exorcisms. They 
invoked the name of God, of Jacob, and of Abraham. They put consecrated 
herbs into the nostrils of the demoniacs. Josephus relates a part of these 
ceremonies. This power over devils, which the Jews have lost, was 
transferred to the Christians, who seem likewise to have lost it in their turn. 

The power of expelling demons comprehended that of destroying the 
operations of magic; for magic has been always prevalent in every nation. 
All the fathers of the Church bear testimony to magic. St. Justin, in his 
“Apology” — book iii. — acknowledges that the souls of the dead are 
frequently evoked, and thence draws an argument in favor of the 
immortality of the soul. Lactantius, in the seventh book of his “Divine 
Institutions,” says that “if any one ventured to deny the existence of souls 
after death, the magician would convince him of it by making them appear.” 
Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian the bishop, all affirm 
the same. It is true that, at present, all is changed, and that there are now no 
more magicians than there are demoniacs. But God has the sovereign power 
of admonishing mankind by prodigies at some particular seasons, and of 
discontinuing those prodigies at others. 

Of the Martyrs of the Church. 

When Christians became somewhat numerous, and many arrayed 
themselves against the worship established in the Roman Empire, the 
magistrates began to exercise severity against them, and the people more 
particularly persecuted them. The Jews, who possessed particular 
privileges, and who confined themselves to their synagogues, were not 
persecuted. They were permitted the free exercise of their religion, as is the 
case at Rome at the present day. All the different kinds of worship scattered 
over the empire were tolerated, although the senate did not adopt them. But 
the Christians, declaring themselves enemies to every other worship than 
their own, and more especially so to that of the empire, were often exposed 
to these cruel trials. 

One of the first and most distinguished martyrs was Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, who was condemned by the Emperor Trajan himself, at that time 
in Asia, and sent to Rome by his orders, to be exposed to wild beasts, at a 
time when other Christians were not persecuted at Rome. It is not known 
precisely what charges were alleged against him before that emperor, 


otherwise so renowned for his clemency. St. Ignatius must, necessarily, 
have had violent enemies. Whatever were the particulars of the case, the 
history of his martyrdom relates that the name of Jesus Christ was found 
engraved on his heart in letters of gold; and from this circumstance it was 
that Christians, in some places, assumed the name of Theophorus, which 
Ignatius had given himself. 

A letter of his has been preserved in which he entreats the bishops and 
Christians to make no opposition to his martyrdom, whether at the time they 
might be strong enough to effect his deliverance, or whether any among 
them might have influence enough to obtain his pardon. Another 
remarkable circumstance is that when he was brought to Rome the 
Christians of that capital went to visit him; which would prove clearly that 
the individual was punished and not the sect. 

The persecutions were not continued. Origen, in his third book against 
Celsus, says: “The Christians who have suffered death on account of their 
religion may easily be numbered, for there were only a few of them, and 
merely at intervals.” 

God was so mindful of his Church that, notwithstanding its enemies, he 
so ordered circumstances that it held five councils in the first century, 
sixteen in the second, and thirty in the third; that is, including both secret 
and tolerated ones. Those assemblies were sometimes forbidden, when the 
weak prudence of the magistrates feared that they might become 
tumultuous. But few genuine documents of the proceedings before the 
proconsuls and pretors who condemned the Christians to death have been 
delivered down to us. Such would be the only authorities which would 
enable us to ascertain the charges brought against them, and the 
punishments they suffered. 

We have a fragment of Dionysius of Alexandria, in which he gives the 
following extract of a register, or of records, of a proconsul of Egypt, under 
the Emperor Valerian: “Dionysius, Faustus Maximus, Marcellus, and 
Cheremon, having been admitted to the audience, the prefect A:milianus 
thus addressed them: ‘You are sufficiently informed through the 
conferences which I have had with you, and all that I have written to you, of 
the good-will which our princes have entertained towards you. I wish thus 
to repeat it to you once again. They make the continuance of your safety to 
depend upon yourselves, and place your destiny in your own hands. They 
require of you only one thing, which reason demands of every reasonable 


person — namely, that you adore the gods who protect their empire, and 
abandon that different worship, so contrary to sense and nature.’” 

Dionysius replied, “All have not the same gods; and all adore those 
whom they think to be the true ones.” The prefect Aimilianus replied: “I see 
clearly that you ungratefully abuse the goodness which the emperors have 
shown you. This being the case, you shall no longer remain in this city; and 
I now order you to be conveyed to Cephro, in the heart of Libya. Agreeably 
to the command I have received from your emperor, that shall be the place 
of your banishment. As to what remains, think not to hold your assemblies 
there, nor to offer up your prayers in what you call cemeteries. This is 
positively forbidden. I will permit it to none.” 

Nothing bears a stronger impress of truth than this document. We see 
from it that there were times when assemblies were prohibited. Thus the 
Calvinists were forbidden to assemble in France. Sometimes ministers or 
preachers, who held assemblies in violation of the laws, have suffered even 
by the altar and the rack; and since 1745 six have been executed on the 
gallows. Thus, in England and Ireland, Roman Catholics are forbidden to 
hold assemblies; and, on certain occasions, the delinquents have suffered 
death. 

Notwithstanding these prohibitions declared by the Roman laws, God 
inspired many of the emperors with indulgence towards the Christians. 
Even Diocletian, whom the ignorant consider as a persecutor — Diocletian, 
the first year of whose reign is still regarded as constituting the 
commencement of the era of martyrdom, was, for more than eighteen years, 
the declared protector of Christianity, and many Christians held offices of 
high consequence about his person. He even married a Christian; and, in 
Nicomedia, the place of his residence, he permitted a splendid church to be 
erected opposite his palace. 

The Cesar Galerius having unfortunately taken up a prejudice against 
the Christians, of whom he thought he had reason to complain, influenced 
Diocletian to destroy the cathedral of Nicomedia. One of the Christians, 
with more zeal than prudence, tore the edict of the emperor to pieces; and 
hence arose that famous persecution, in the course of which more than two 
hundred persons were executed in the Roman Empire, without reckoning 
those whom the rage of the common people, always fanatical and always 
cruel, destroyed without even the form of law. 


So great has been the number of actual martyrs that we should be careful 
how we shake the truth of the history of those genuine confessors of our 
holy religion by a dangerous mixture of fables and of false martyrs. 

The Benedictine Prior (Dom) Ruinart, for example, a man otherwise as 
well informed as he was respectable and devout, should have selected his 
genuine records, his “actes sinceres,” with more discretion. It is not 
sufficient that a manuscript, whether taken from the abbey of St. Benoit on 
the Loire, or from a convent of Celestines at Paris, corresponds with a 
manuscript of the Feuillans, to show that the record is authentic; the record 
should possess a suitable antiquity; should have been evidently written by 
contemporaries; and, moreover, should bear all the characters of truth. 

He might have dispensed with relating the adventure of young Romanus, 
which occurred in 303. This young Romanus had obtained the pardon of 
Diocletian, at Antioch. However, Ruinart states that the judge Asclepiades 
condemned him to be burnt. The Jews who were present at the spectacle, 
derided the young saint and reproached the Christians, that their God, who 
had delivered Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego out of the furnace, left 
them to be burned; that immediately, although the weather had been as calm 
as possible, a tremendous storm arose and extinguished the flames; that the 
judge then ordered young Romanus’s tongue to be cut out; that the principal 
surgeon of the emperor, being present, eagerly acted the part of executioner, 
and cut off the tongue at the root; that instantly the young man, who, before 
had an impediment in his speech, spoke with perfect freedom; that the 
emperor was astonished that any one could speak so well without a tongue; 
and that the surgeon, to repeat the experiment, directly cut out the tongue of 
some bystander, who died on the spot. 

Eusebius, from whom the Benedictine Ruinart drew his narrative, should 
have so far respected the real miracles performed in the Old and New 
Testament — which no one can ever doubt — as not to have associated with 
them relations so suspicious, and so calculated to give offence to weak 
minds. This last persecution did not extend through the empire. There was 
at that time some Christianity in England, which soon eclipsed, to reappear 
afterwards under the Saxon kings. The southern districts of Gaul and Spain 
abounded with Christians. The Cesar Constantius Chlorus afforded them 
great protection in all his provinces. He had a concubine who was a 
Christian, and who was the mother of Constantine, known under the name 
of St. Helena; for no marriage was ever proved to have taken place between 


them; he even divorced her in the year 292, when he married the daughter 
of Maximilian Hercules; but she had preserved great ascendency over his 
mind, and had inspired him with a great attachment to our holy religion. 

Of the Establishment of the Church Under Constantine. 

Thus did divine Providence prepare the triumph of its church by ways 
apparently conformable to human causes and events. Constantius Chlorus 
died in 306, at York, in England, at a time when the children he had by the 
daughter of a Cesar were of tender age, and incapable of making 
pretensions to the empire. Constantine boldly got himself elected at York, 
by five or six thousand soldiers, the greater part of whom were French and 
English. There was no probability that this election, effected without the 
consent of Rome, of the senate and the armies, could stand; but God gave 
him the victory over Maxentius, who had been elected at Rome, and 
delivered him at last from all his colleagues. It is not to be dissembled that 
he at first rendered himself unworthy of the favors of heaven, by murdering 
all his relations, and at length even his own wife and son. 

We may be permitted to doubt what Zosimus relates on this subject. He 
states that Constantine, under the tortures of remorse from the perpetration 
of so many crimes, inquired of the pontiffs of the empire, whether it were 
possible for him to obtain any expiation, and that they informed him that 
they knew of none. It is perfectly true that none was found for Nero, and 
that he did not venture to assist at the sacred mysteries in Greece. However, 
the Taurobolia were still observed, and it is difficult to believe that an 
emperor, supremely powerful, could not obtain a priest who would 
willingly indulge him in expiatory sacrifices. Perhaps, indeed, it is less easy 
to believe that Constantine, occupied as he was with war, politic enterprises, 
and ambition, and surrounded by flatterers, had time for remorse at all. 
Zosimus adds that an Egyptian priest, who had access to his gate, promised 
him the expiation of all his crimes in the Christian religion. It has been 
suspected that this priest was Ozius, bishop of Cordova. 

However this might be, God reserved Constantine for the purpose of 
enlightening his mind, and to make him the protector of the Church. This 
prince built the city of Constantinople, which became the centre of the 
empire and of the Christian religion. The Church then assumed a form of 
splendor. And we may hope that, being purified by his baptism, and 
penitent at his death, he may have found mercy, although he died an Arian. 


It would be not a little severe, were all the partisans of both the bishops of 
the name of Eusebius to incur damnation. 

In the year 314, before Constantine resided in his new city, those who 
had persecuted the Christians were punished by them for their cruelties. The 
Christians threw Maxentius’s wife into the Orontes; they cut the throats of 
all his relations, and they massacred, in Egypt and Palestine, those 
magistrates who had most strenuously declared against Christianity. The 
widow and daughter of Diocletian, having concealed themselves at 
Thessalonica, were recognized, and their bodies thrown into the sea. It 
would certainly have been desirable that the Christians should have 
followed less eagerly the cry of vengeance; but it was the will of God, who 
punishes according to justice, that, as soon as the Christians were able to act 
without restraint, their hands should be dyed in the blood of their 
persecutors. 

Constantine summoned to meet at Nice, opposite Constantinople, the 
first ecumenical council, of which Ozius was president. Here was decided 
the grand question that agitated the Church, relating to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. It is well known how the Church, having contended for three 
hundred years against the rights of the Roman Empire, at length contended 
against itself, and was always militant and triumphant. 

In the course of time almost the whole of the Greek church and the 
whole African church became slaves under the Arabs, and afterwards under 
the Turks, who erected the Mahometan religion on the ruins of the 
Christian. The Roman church subsisted; but always reeking with blood, 
through more than six centuries of discord between the western empire and 
the priesthood. Even these quarrels rendered her very powerful. The bishops 
and abbots in Germany all became princes; and the popes gradually 
acquired absolute dominion in Rome, and throughout a considerable 
territory. Thus has God proved his church, by humiliations, by afflictions, 
by crimes, and by splendor. 

This Latin church, in the sixteenth century, lost half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, England, Scotland, Ireland, and the greater part of 
Switzerland and Holland. She gained more territory in America by the 
conquests of the Spaniards than she lost in Europe; but, with more territory, 
she has fewer subjects. 

Divine Providence seemed to call upon Japan, Siam, India, and China to 
place themselves under obedience to the pope, in order to recompense him 


for Asia Minor, Syria, Greece, Egypt, Africa, Russia, and the other lost 
states which we mentioned. St. Francis Xavier, who carried the holy gospel 
to the East Indies and Japan, when the Portuguese went thither upon 
mercantile adventure, performed a great number of miracles, all attested by 
the R.R.P.P. Jesuits. Some state that he resuscitated nine dead persons. But 
R.P. Ribadeneira, in his “Flower of the Saints,” limits himself to asserting 
that he resuscitated only four. That is sufficient. Providence was desirous 
that, in less than a hundred years, there should have been thousands of 
Catholics in the islands of Japan. But the devil sowed his tares among the 
good grain. The Jesuits, according to what is generally believed, entered 
into a conspiracy, followed by a civil war, in which all the Christians were 
exterminated in 1638. The nation then closed its ports against all foreigners 
except the Dutch, who were considered merchants and not Christians, and 
were first compelled to trample on the cross in order to gain leave to sell 
their wares in the prison in which they are shut up, when they land at 
Nagasaki. 

The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion has become proscribed in 
China in our own time, but with circumstances of less cruelty. The R.R.P.P. 
Jesuits had not, indeed, resuscitated the dead at the court of Pekin; they 
were contented with teaching astronomy, casting cannon, and being 
mandarins. Their unfortunate disputes with the Dominicans and others gave 
such offence to the great Emperor Yonchin that that prince, who was justice 
and goodness personified, was blind enough to refuse permission any 
longer to teach our holy religion, in respect to which our missionaries so 
little agreed. He expelled them, but with a kindness truly paternal, 
supplying them with means of subsistence, and conveyance to the confines 
of his empire. 

All Asia, all Africa, the half of Europe, all that belongs to the English 
and Dutch in America, all the unconquered American tribes, all the 
southern climes, which constitute a fifth portion of the globe, remain the 
prey of the demon, in order to fulfil those sacred words, “many are called, 
but few are chosen.” — Matt. xx., 16. 

Of the Signification of the Word “Church.” Picture of the Primitive 
Church. Its Degeneracy. Examination into those Societies which have 
Attempted to Re-establish the Primitive Church, and Particularly into that 
of the Primitives called Quakers. 


The term “church” among the Greeks signified the assembly of the 
people. When the Hebrew books were translated into Greek, “synagogue” 
was rendered by “church”, and the same term was employed to express the 
“Jewish society,” the “political congregation,” the “Jewish assembly,” the 
“Jewish people.” Thus it is said in the Book of Numbers, “Why hast thou 
conducted the church into the wilderness;” and in Deuteronomy, “The 
eunuch, the Moabite, and the Ammonite, shall not enter the church; the 
Idumeans and the Egyptians shall not enter the church, even to the third 
generation.” 

Jesus Christ says, in St. Matthew, “If thy brother have sinned against 
thee [have offended thee] rebuke him, between yourselves. Take with you 
one or two witnesses, that, from the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
everything may be made clear; and, if he hear not them, complain to the 
assembly of the people, to the church; and, if he hear not the church, let him 
be to thee as a heathen or a publican. Verily, I say unto you, so shall it come 
to pass, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” — an illusion 
to the keys of doors which close and unclose the latch. 

The case is here, that of two men, one of whom has offended the other, 
and persists. He could not be made to appear in the assembly, in the 
Christian church, as there was none; the person against whom his 
companion complained could not be judged by a bishop and priests who 
were not in existence; besides which, it is to be observed, that neither 
Jewish priests nor Christian priests ever became judges in quarrels between 
private persons. It was a matter of police. Bishops did not become judges 
till about the time of Valentinian II. 

The commentators have therefore concluded that the sacred writer of this 
gospel makes our Lord speak in this passage by anticipation — that it is an 
allegory, a prediction of what would take place when the Christian church 
should be formed and established. 

Selden makes an important remark on this passage, that, among the 
Jews, publicans or collectors of the royal moneys were not 
excommunicated. The populace might detest them, but as they were 
indispensable officers, appointed by the prince, the idea had never occurred 
to any one of separating them from the assembly. The Jews were at that 
time under the administration of the proconsul of Syria, whose jurisdiction 
extended to the confines of Galilee, and to the island of Cyprus, where he 


had deputies. It would have been highly imprudent in any to show publicly 
their abomination of the legal officers of the proconsul. Injustice, even, 
would have been added to imprudence, for the Roman knights — 
equestrians — who farmed the public domain and collected Cesar’s money, 
were authorized by the laws. 

St. Augustine, in his eighty-first sermon, may perhaps suggest reflections 
for comprehending this passage. He is speaking of those who retain their 
hatred, who are slow to pardon. 

“Cepisti habere fratrem tuum tanquam publicanum. Ligas ilium in terra; 
sed ut juste alliges vide; nam injusta vincula dirsumpit justitia. Cum autem 
correxeris et concordaveris cum fratre tuo solvisti eum in terra.” You began 
to regard your brother as a publican; that is, to bind him on the earth. But be 
cautious that you bind him justly, for justice breaks unjust bonds. But when 
you have corrected, and afterwards agreed with your brother, you have 
loosed him on earth. 

From St. Augustine’s interpretation, it seems that the person offended 
shut up the offender in prison; and that it is to be understood that, if the 
offender is put in bonds on earth, he is also in heavenly bonds; but that if 
the offended person is inexorable, he becomes bound himself. In St. 
Augustine’s explanation there is nothing whatever relating to the Church. 
The whole matter relates to pardoning or not pardoning an injury. St. 
Augustine is not speaking here of the sacerdotal power of remitting sins in 
the name of God. That is a right recognized in other places; a right derived 
from the sacrament of confession. St. Augustine, profound as he is in types 
and allegories, does not consider this famous passage as alluding to the 
absolution given or refused by the ministers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the sacrament of penance. 

Of the “Church” in Christian Societies. 

In the greater part of Christian states we perceive no more than four 
churches — the Greek, the Roman, the Lutheran, and the reformed or 
Calvinistic. It is thus in Germany. The Primitives or Quakers, the 
Anabaptists, the Socinians, the Memnonists, the Pietists, the Moravians, the 
Jews, and others, do not form a church. The Jewish religion has preserved 
the designation of synagogue. The Christian sects which are tolerated have 
only private assemblies, “conventicles.” It is the same in London. We do not 
find the Catholic Church in Sweden, nor in Denmark, nor in the north of 


Germany, nor in Holland, nor in three quarters of Switzerland, nor in the 
three kingdoms of Great Britain. 

Of the Primitive Church, and of Those Who Have Endeavored to Re- 
establish It. 

The Jews, as well as all the different people of Syria, were divided into 
many different congregations, as we have already seen. All were aimed at a 
mystical perfection. A ray of purer light shone upon the disciples of St. 
John, who still subsist near Mosul. At last, the Son of God, announced by 
St. John, appeared on earth, whose disciples were always on a perfect 
equality. Jesus had expressly enjoined them, “There shall not be any of you 
either first or last.... 1 came to serve, not to be served. He who strives to be 
master over others shall be their servant.” 

One proof of equality is that the Christians at first took no other 
designation than that of “brethren.” They assembled in expectation of the 
spirit. They prophesied when they were inspired. St. Paul, in his first letter 
to the Corinthians, says to them, “If, in your assembly, any one of you have 
the gift of a psalm, a doctrine, a revelation, a language, an interpretation, let 
all be done for edification. If any speak languages, as two or three may do 
in succession, let there be an interpreter. 

“Let two or three prophets speak, and the others judge; and if anything 
be revealed to another while one is speaking, let the latter be silent; for you 
may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn and all exhort; the spirit of 
prophecy is subject to the prophets; for the Lord is a God of peace.... Thus, 
then, my brethren, be all of you desirous of prophesying, and hinder not the 
speaking of languages.” 

I have translated literally, both out of reverence for the text, and to avoid 
any disputes about words. St. Paul, in the same epistle, admits that women 
may prophesy; although, in the fourteenth chapter, he forbids their speaking 
in the assemblies. “Every woman,” says he, “praying or prophesying 
without having a veil over her head, dishonoreth her head, for it is the same 
as if she were shaven.” 

It is clear, from all these passages and from many others, that the first 
Christians were all equal, not merely as brethren in Jesus Christ, but as 
having equal gifts. The spirit was communicated to them equally. They 
equally spoke different languages; they had equally the gift of prophesying, 
without distinction of rank, age, or sex. 


The apostles who instructed the neophytes possessed over them, 
unquestionably, that natural pre-eminence which the preceptor has over the 
pupil; but of jurisdiction, of temporal authority, of what the world calls 
“honors,” of distinction in dress, of emblems of superiority, assuredly 
neither they, nor those who succeeded them, had any. They possessed 
another, and a very different superiority, that of persuasion. 

The brethren put their money into one common stock. Seven persons 
were chosen by themselves out of their own body, to take charge of the 
tables, and to provide for the common wants. They chose, in Jerusalem 
itself, those whom we call Stephen, Philip, Procorus, Nicanor, Timon, 
Parmenas, and Nicholas. It is remarkable that, among seven persons chosen 
by a Jewish community, six were Greeks. 

After the time of the apostles we find no example of any Christian who 
possessed any other power over other Christians than that of instructing, 
exhorting, expelling demons from the bodies of “energumens,” and 
performing miracles. All is spiritual; nothing savors of worldly pomp. It 
was only in the third century that the spirit of pride, vanity, and interest, 
began to be manifested among the believers on every side. 

The agape had now become splendid festivals, and attracted reproach 
for the luxury and profusion which attended them. Tertullian acknowledges 
it. 

“Yes,” says he, “we make splendid and plentiful entertainments, but was 
not the same done at the mysteries of Athens and of Egypt? Whatever 
learning we display, it is useful and pious, as the poor benefit by it.” 
Quantiscumque sumptibus constet, lucrum est pietatis, si quidem inopes 
refrigerio isto juvamus. 

About this very period, certain societies of Christians, who pronounced 
themselves more perfect than the rest, the Montanists, for example, who 
boasted of so many prophecies and so austere a morality; who regarded 
second nuptials as absolute adulteries, and flight from persecution as 
apostasy; who had exhibited in public holy convulsions and ecstasies, and 
pretended to speak with God face to face, were convicted, it was said, of 
mixing the blood of an infant, a year old, with the bread of the eucharist. 
They brought upon the true Christians this dreadful reproach, which 
exposed them to persecutions. 

Their method of proceeding, according to St. Augustine, was this: they 
pricked the whole body of the infant with pins and, kneading up flour with 


the blood, made bread of it. If any one died by eating it, they honored him 
as a martyr. 

Manners were so corrupted that the holy fathers were incessantly 
complaining of it. Hear what St. Cyprian says, in his book concerning 
tombs: “Every priest,” says he, “seeks for wealth and honor with insatiable 
avidity. Bishops are without religion; women without modesty; knavery is 
general; profane swearing and perjury abound; animosities divide Christians 
asunder; bishops abandon their pupils to attend the exchange, and obtain 
opulence by merchandise; in short, we please ourselves alone, and excite 
the disgust of all the rest of the world.” 

Before the occurrence of these scandals, the priest Novatian had been the 
cause of a very dreadful one to the people of Rome. He was the first anti- 
pope. The bishopric of Rome, although secret, and liable to persecution, 
was an object of ambition and avarice, on account of the liberal 
contributions of the Christians, and the authority attached to that high 
situation. 

We will not here describe again what is contained in so many authentic 
documents, and what we every day hear from the mouths of persons 
correctly informed — the prodigious number of schisms and wars; the six 
hundred years of fierce hostility between the empire and the priesthood; the 
wealth of nations, flowing through a thousand channels, sometimes into 
Rome, sometimes into Avignon, when the popes, for two and seventy years 
together, fixed their residence in that place; the blood rushing in streams 
throughout Europe, either for the interest of a tiara utterly unknown to Jesus 
Christ, or on account of unintelligible questions which He never mentioned. 
Our religion is not less sacred or less divine for having been so defiled by 
guilt and steeped in carnage. 

When the frenzy of domination, that dreadful passion of the human 
heart, had reached its greatest excess; when the monk Hildebrand, elected 
bishop of Rome against the laws, wrested that capital from the emperors, 
and forbade all the bishops of the west from bearing the name of pope, in 
order to appropriate it to himself alone; when the bishops of Germany, 
following his example, made themselves sovereigns, which all those of 
France and England also attempted; from those dreadful times down even to 
our own, certain Christian societies have arisen which, under a hundred 
different names, have endeavored to re-establish the primitive equality in 
Christendom. 


But what had been practicable in a small society, concealed from the 
world, was no longer so in extensive kingdoms. The church militant and 
triumphant could no longer be the church humble and unknown. The 
bishops and the large, rich, and powerful monastic communities, uniting 
under the standards of the new pontificate of Rome, fought at that time pro 
aris et focis, for their hearths and altars. Crusades, armies, sieges, battles, 
rapine, tortures, assassinations by the hand of the _ executioner, 
assassinations by the hands of priests of both the contending parties, 
poisonings, devastations by fire and sword — all were employed to support 
and to pull down the new ecclesiastical administration; and the cradle of the 
primitive church was so hidden as to be scarcely discoverable under the 
blood and bones of the slain. 

Of the Primitives called Quakers. 

The religious and civil wars of Great Britain having desolated England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the unfortunate reign of Charles I., William Penn, 
son of a vice-admiral, resolved to go and establish what he called the 
primitive Church on the shores of North America, in a climate which 
appeared to him to be mild and congenial to his own manners. His sect went 
under the denomination of “Quakers,” a ludicrous designation, but which 
they merited, by the trembling of the body which they affected when 
preaching, and by a nasal pronunciation, such as peculiarly distinguished 
one species of monks in the Roman Church, the Capuchins. But men may 
both snuffle and shake, and yet be meek, frugal, modest, just, and 
charitable. No one denies that this society of Primitives displayed an 
example of all those virtues. 

Penn saw that the English bishops and the Presbyterians had been the 
cause of a dreadful war on account of a surplice, lawn sleeves, and a liturgy. 
He would have neither liturgy, lawn, nor surplice. The apostles had none of 
them. Jesus Christ had baptized none. The associates of Penn declined 
baptism. 

The first believers were equal; these new comers aimed at being so, as 
far as possible. The first disciples received the spirit, and spoke in the 
assembly; they had no altars, no temples, no ornaments, no tapers, incense, 
or ceremonies. Penn and his followers flattered themselves that they 
received the spirit, and they renounced all pomp and ceremony. Charity was 
in high esteem with the disciples of the Saviour; those of Penn formed a 
common purse for assisting the poor. Thus these imitators of the Essenians 


and first Christians, although in error with respect to doctrines and 
ceremonies, were an astonishing model of order and morals to every other 
society of Christians. 

At length this singular man went, with five hundred of his followers, to 
form an establishment in what was at that time the most savage district of 
America. Queen Christina of Sweden had been desirous of founding a 
colony there, which, however, had not prospered. The Primitives of Penn 
were more successful. 

It was on the banks of the Delaware, near the fortieth degree of latitude. 
This country belonged to the king of England only because there were no 
others who claimed it, and because the people whom we call savages, and 
who might have cultivated it, had always remained far distant in the 
recesses of the forests. If England had possessed this country merely by 
right of conquest, Penn and his Primitives would have held such an asylum 
in horror. They looked upon the pretended right of conquest only as a 
violation of the right of nature, and as absolute robbery. 

King Charles II. made Penn sovereign of all this wild country by a 
charter granted March 4, 1681. In the following year Penn promulgated his 
code of laws. The first was complete civil liberty, in consequence of which 
every colonist possessing five acres of land became a member of the 
legislature. The next was an absolute prohibition against advocates and 
attorneys ever taking fees. The third was the admission of all religions, and 
even the permission to every inhabitant to worship God in his own house, 
without ever taking part in public worship. 

This is the law last mentioned, in the terms of its enactment: “Liberty of 
conscience being a right which all men have received from nature with their 
very being, and which all peaceable persons ought to maintain, it is 
positively established that no person shall be compelled to join in any 
public exercise of religion. 

“But every one is expressly allowed full power to engage freely in the 
public or private exercise of his religion, without incurring thereby any 
trouble or impediment, under any pretext; provided that he acknowledge his 
belief in one only eternal God Almighty, the creator, preserver, and 
governor of the universe, and that he fulfil all the duties of civil society 
which he is bound to perform to his fellow citizens.” 

This law is even more indulgent, more humane, than that which was 
given to the people of Carolina by Locke, the Plato of England, so superior 


to the Plato of Greece. Locke permitted no public religions except such as 
should be approved by seven fathers of families. This is a different sort of 
wisdom from Penn’s. 

But that which reflects immortal honor on both legislators, and which 
should operate as an eternal example to mankind, is, that this liberty of 
conscience has not occasioned the least disturbance. It might, on the 
contrary, be said that God had showered down the most distinguished 
blessings on the colony of Pennsylvania. It consisted, in 1682, of five 
hundred persons, and in less than a century its population had increased to 
nearly three hundred thousand. One half of the colonists are of the primitive 
religion; twenty different religions comprise the other half. There are twelve 
fine chapels in Philadelphia, and in other places every house is a chapel. 
This city has deserved its name: “Brotherly Love.” Seven other cities, and 
innumerable small towns, flourish under this law of concord. Three hundred 
vessels leave the port in the course of every year. 

This state, which seems to deserve perpetual duration, was very nearly 
destroyed in the fatal war of 1755, when the French, with their savage allies 
on one side, and the English, with theirs, on the other, began with disputing 
about some frozen districts of Nova Scotia. The Primitives, faithful to their 
pacific system of Christianity, declined to take up arms. The savages killed 
some of their colonists on the frontier; the Primitives made no reprisals. 
They even refused, for a long time, to pay the troops. They addressed the 
English general in these words: “Men are like pieces of clay, which are 
broken to pieces one against another. Why should we aid in breaking one 
another to pieces?” 

At last, in the general assembly of the legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
other religions prevailed; troops were raised; the Primitives contributed 
money, but declined being armed. They obtained their object, which was 
peace with their neighbors. These pretended savages said to them, “Send us 
a descendant of the great Penn, who never deceived us; with him we will 
treat.” A grandson of that great man was deputed, and peace was concluded. 
Many of the Primitives had negro slaves to cultivate their estates. But they 
blushed at having, in this instance, imitated other Christians. They gave 
liberty to their slaves in 1769. 

At present all the other colonists imitate them in liberty of conscience, 
and although there are among them Presbyterians and persons of the high 
church party, no one is molested about his creed. It is this which has 


rendered the English power in America equal to that of Spain, with all its 
mines of gold and silver. If any method could be devised to enervate the 
English colonies it would be to establish in them the Inquisition. 

The example of the Primitives, called “Quakers,” has given rise in 
Pennsylvania to a new society, in a district which it calls Euphrates. This is 
the sect of Dunkers or Dumpers, a sect much more secluded from the world 
than Penn’s; a sort of religious hospitallers, all clothed uniformly. Married 
persons are not permitted to reside in the city of Euphrates: they reside in 
the country, which they cultivate. The public treasury supplies all their 
wants in times of scarcity. This society administers baptism only to adults. 
It rejects the doctrine of original sin as impious, and that of the eternity of 
punishment as barbarous. The purity of their lives permits them not to 
imagine that God will torment His creatures cruelly or eternally. Gone 
astray in a corner of the new world, far from the great flock of the Catholic 
Church, they are, up to the present hour, notwithstanding this unfortunate 
error, the most just and most inimitable of men. 

Quarrel between the Greek and Latin Churches in Asia and Europe. 

It has been a matter of lamentation to all good men for nearly fourteen 
centuries that the Greek and Latin Churches have always been rivals, and 
that the robe of Jesus Christ, which was without a seam, has been 
continually rent asunder. This opposition is perfectly natural. Rome and 
Constantinople hate each other. When masters cherish a mutual aversion, 
their dependents entertain no mutual regard. The two communions have 
disputed on the superiority of language, the antiquity of sees, on learning, 
eloquence, and power. 

It is certain that, for a long time, the Greeks possessed all the advantage. 
They boasted that they had been the masters of the Latins, and that they had 
taught them everything. The Gospels were written in Greek. There was not 
a doctrine, a rite, a mystery, a usage, which was not Greek; from the word 
“baptism” to the word “eucharist” all was Greek. No fathers of the Church 
were known except among the Greeks till St. Jerome, and even he was not a 
Roman, but a Dalmatian. St. Augustine, who flourished soon after St. 
Jerome, was an African. The seven great ecumenical councils were held in 
Greek cities: the bishops of Rome were never present at them, because they 
were acquainted only with their own Latin language, which was already 
exceedingly corrupted. 


The hostility between Rome and Constantinople broke out in 452, at the 
Council of Chalcedon, which had been assembled to decide whether Jesus 
Christ had possessed two natures and one person, or two persons with one 
nature. It was there decided that the Church of Constantinople was in every 
respect equal to that of Rome, as to honors, and the patriarch of the one 
equal in every respect to the patriarch of the other. The pope, St. Leo, 
admitted the two natures, but neither he nor his successors admitted the 
equality. It may be observed that, in this dispute about rank and pre- 
eminence, both parties were in direct opposition to the injunction of Jesus 
Christ, recorded in the Gospel: “There shall not be among you first or last.” 
Saints are saints, but pride will insinuate itself everywhere. The same 
disposition which made a mason’s son, who had been raised to a bishopric, 
foam with rage because he was not addressed by the title of “my lord,” has 
set the whole Christian world in flames. 

The Romans were always less addicted to disputation, less subtle, than 
the Greeks, but they were much more politic. The bishops of the east, while 
they argued, yet remained subjects: the bishop of Rome, without arguments, 
contrived eventually to establish his power on the ruins of the western 
empire. And what Virgil said of the Scipios and Cesars might be said of the 
popes: 

“Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam” — A‘neid, i. 286. 

This mutual hatred led, at length, to actual division, in the time of 
Photius, papa or overseer of the Byzantine Church, and Nicholas I., papa or 
overseer of the Roman Church. As, unfortunately, an ecclesiastical quarrel 
scarcely ever occurs without something ludicrous being attached to it, it 
happened, in this instance, that the contest began between two patriarchs, 
both of whom were eunuchs: Ignatius and Photius, who disputed the chair 
of Constantinople, were both emasculated. This mutilation depriving them 
of the power of becoming natural fathers, they could become fathers only of 
the Church. It is observed that persons of this unfortunate description are 
meddling, malignant, and plotting. Ignatius and Photius kept the whole 
Greek court in a state of turbulence. 

The Latin, Nicholas I., having taken the part of Ignatius, Photius 
declared him a heretic, on account of his admitting the doctrine that the 
breath of God, or the Holy Spirit, proceeded from the Father and the Son, 
contrary to the unanimous decision of the whole Church, which had decided 
that it proceeded from the Father only. 


Besides this heretical doctrine respecting the procession, Nicholas ate, 
and permitted to be eaten, eggs and cheese in Lent. In fine, as the very 
climax of unbelief, the Roman papa had his beard shaved, which, to the 
Greek papas, was nothing less than downright apostasy; as Moses, the 
patriarchs, and Jesus Christ were always, by the Greek and Latin painters, 
pictured with beards. 

When, in 879, the patriarch Photius was restored to his seat by the eighth 
ecumenical council — consisting of four hundred bishops, three hundred of 
whom had condemned him in the preceding council — he was 
acknowledged by Pope John as his brother. Two legates, despatched by him 
to this council, joined the Greek Church, and declared that whoever asserted 
the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father and the Son was a Judas. But the 
practice of shaving the chin and eating eggs in Lent being persisted in, the 
two churches always remained divided. 

The schism was completed in 1053 and 1054, when Michael Cerularius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, publicly condemned the bishop of Rome, Leo 
IX., and all the Latins, adding to all the reproaches against them by Photius 
that, contrary to the practice of the apostles, they dared to make use of 
unleavened bread in the eucharist; that they wickedly ate blood puddings, 
and twisted the necks, instead of cutting off the heads, of pigeons intended 
for the table. All the Latin churches in the Greek empire were shut up, and 
all intercourse with those who ate blood puddings was forbidden. 

Pope Leo IX. entered into serious negotiation on this matter with the 
Emperor Constantine Monomachus, and obtained some mitigations. It was 
precisely at this period that those celebrated Norman gentlemen, the sons of 
Tancred de Hauteville, despising at once the pope and the Greek emperor, 
plundered everything they could in Apulia and Calabria, and ate blood 
puddings with the utmost hardihood. The Greek emperor favored the pope 
as much as he was able; but nothing could reconcile the Greeks with the 
Latins. The Greeks regarded their adversaries as barbarians, who did not 
know a single word of Greek. The irruption of the Crusaders, under 
pretence of delivering the Holy Land, but in reality to gain possession of 
Constantinople, completed the hatred entertained against the Romans. 

But the power of the Latin Church increased every day, and the Greeks 
were at length gradually vanquished by the Turks. The popes, long since, 
became powerful and wealthy sovereigns; the whole Greek Church became 


slaves from the time of Mahomet II., except Russia, which was then a 
barbarous country, and in which the Church was of no account. 

Whoever is but slightly informed of the state of affair in the Levant 
knows that the sultan confers the patriarchate of the Greeks by a cross and a 
ring, without any apprehension of being excommunicated, as some of the 
German emperors were by the popes, for this same ceremony. 

It is certainly true that the church of Stamboul has preserved, in 
appearance, the liberty of choosing its archbishop; but never, in fact, 
chooses any other than the person pointed out by the Ottoman court. This 
preferment costs, at present, about eighty thousand francs, which the person 
chosen contrives to get refunded from the Greeks. If any canon of influence 
and wealth comes forward, and offers the grand vizier a large sum, the 
titular possessor is deprived, and the place given to the last bidder; precisely 
as the see of Rome was disposed of, in the tenth century, by Marozia and 
Theodora. If the titular patriarch resists, he receives fifty blows on the soles 
of his feet, and is banished. Sometimes he is beheaded, as was the case with 
Lucas Cyrille, in 1638. 

The Grand Turk disposes of all the other bishoprics, in the same manner, 
for money; and the price charged for every bishopric under Mahomet II. is 
always stated in the patent; but the additional sum paid is not mentioned in 
it. It is not exactly known what a Greek priest gives for his bishopric. 

These patents are rather diverting documents: “I grant to N ——, a 
Christian priest, this order, for the perfection of his felicity. 1 command him 
to reside in the city herein named, as bishop of the infidel Christians, 
according to their ancient usage, and their vain and extravagant ceremonies, 
willing and ordaining that all Christians of that district shall acknowledge 
him, and that no monk or priest shall marry without his permission.” That is 
to say, without paying for the same. 

The slavery of this Church is equal to its ignorance. But the Greeks have 
only what they deserve. They were wholly absorbed in disputes about the 
light on Mount Tabor, and the umbilical cord, at the very time of the taking 
of Constantinople. 

While recording these melancholy truths we entertain the hope that the 
Empress Catherine II. will give the Greeks their liberty. Would she could 
restore to them that courage and that intellect which they possessed in the 
days of Miltiades and Themistocles; and that Mount Athos supplied good 
soldiers and fewer monks. 


Of the Present Greek Church. 

The Greek Church has scarcely deserved the toleration which the 
Mussulmans granted it. The following observations are from Mr. Porter, the 
English ambassador in Turkey: 

“T am inclined to draw a veil over, those scandalous disputes between the 
Greeks and Romans, on the subject of Bethlehem and the holy land, as they 
denominate it. The unjust and odious proceedings which these have 
occasioned between them are a disgrace to the Christian name. In the midst 
of these debates the ambassador appointed to protect the Romish 
communion becomes, with all high dignity, an object of sincere 
compassion. 

“In every country where the Roman Catholic prevails, immense sums are 
levied in order to support against the Greek’s equivocal pretensions to the 
precarious possession of a corner of the world reputed holy; and to preserve 
in the hands of the monks of the Latin communion the remains of an old 
stable at Bethlehem, where a chapel has been erected, and where on the 
doubtful authority of oral tradition, it is pretended that Christ was born; as 
also a tomb, which may be, and most probably may not be, what is called 
his sepulchre; for the precise situation of these two places is as little 
ascertained as that which contains the ashes of Cesar.” 

What renders the Greeks yet more contemptible in the eyes of the Turks 
is the miracle which they perform every year at Easter. The poor bishop of 
Jerusalem is inclosed in a small cave, which is passed off for the tomb of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with packets of small wax tapers; he strikes fire, 
lights one of these little tapers, and comes out of his cave exclaiming: “The 
fire is come down from heaven, and the holy taper is lighted.” All the 
Greeks immediately buy up these tapers, and the money is divided between 
the Turkish commander and the bishop. The deplorable state of this Church, 
under the dominion of the Turk, may be judged from this single trait. 

The Greek Church in Russia has of late assumed a much more 
respectable consistency, since the Empress Catherine II. has delivered it 
from its secular cares; she has taken from it four hundred thousand slaves, 
which it possessed. It is now paid out of the imperial treasury, entirely 
dependent on the government, and restricted by wise laws; it can effect 
nothing but good, and is every day becoming more learned and useful. It 
possesses a preacher of the name of Plato, who has composed sermons 
which the Plato of antiquity would not have disdained. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


England is the country of sects; “multe sunt mansiones in domo patris 
mei:” an Englishman, like a free man, goes to heaven which way he pleases. 
However, although every one can serve God in his own way, the national 
religion — that in which fortunes are made — is the Episcopal, called the 
Church of England, or emphatically, “The Church.” No one can have 
employment of any consequence, either in England or Ireland, without 
being members of the establishment. This reasoning, which is highly 
demonstrative, has converted so many nonconformists that at present there 
is not a twentieth part of the nation out of the bosom of the dominant 
church. 





Empress Catherine. 


The English clergy have retained many Catholic ceremonies, and above all 
that of receiving tithes, with a very scrupulous attention. They also possess 
the pious ambition of ruling the people, for what village rector would not be 
a pope if he could? 

With regard to manners, the English clergy are more decorous than those 
of France, chiefly because the ecclesiastics are brought up in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, far from the corruption of the 
metropolis. They are not called to the dignities of the Church until very late, 
and at an age when men, having no other passion than avarice, their 
ambition is less aspiring. Employments are, in England, the recompense of 
long service in the church, as well as in the army. You do not there see 
young men become bishops or colonels on leaving college; and, moreover, 
almost all the priests are married. The pedantry and awkwardness of 
manners, acquired in the universities, and the little commerce they have 


with women, generally oblige a bishop to be contented with the one which 
belongs to him. The clergy go sometimes to the tavern, because custom 
permits it, and if they get “Bacchi plenum” it is in the college style, gravely 
and with due decorum. 

That indefinable character which is neither ecclesiastical nor secular, 
which we call abbé, is unknown in England. The ecclesiastics there are 
generally respected, and for the greater part pedants. When the latter learn 
that in France young men distinguished by their debaucheries, and raised to 
the prelacy by the intrigues of women, publicly make love; vie with each 
other in the composition of love songs; give luxurious suppers every day, 
from which they arise to implore the light of the Holy Spirit, and boldly call 
themselves the apostles’ successors — they thank God they are Protestants. 
But what then? They arc vile heretics, and fit only for burning, as master 
Francis Rabelais says, “with all the devils.” Hence I drop the subject. 


CHURCH PROPERTY. 


The Gospel forbids those who would attain perfection to amass treasures, 
and to preserve their temporal goods: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal.” “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” “And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 

The apostles and their first successors would not receive estates; they 
only accepted the value, and, after having provided what was necessary for 
their subsistence, they distributed the rest among the poor. Sapphira and 
Ananias did not give their goods to St. Peter, but they sold them and 
brought him the price: “Vende que habes et da pauperibus.” 

The Church already possessed considerable property at the close of the 
third century, since Diocletian and Maximian had pronounced the 
confiscation of it, in 302. 

As soon as Constantine was upon the throne he permitted the churches to 
be endowed like the temples of the ancient religion, and from that time the 
Church acquired rich estates. St. Jerome complains of it in one of his letters 
to Eustochium: “When you see them,” says he, “accost the rich widows 
whom they meet with a soft and sanctified air, you would think that their 
hands were only extended to give them their blessing; but it is, on the 
contrary, to receive the price of their hypocrisy.” 

The holy priests received without claiming. Valentinian I. thought it right 
to forbid the ecclesiastics from receiving anything from widows and 
women, by will or otherwise. This law, which is found in the Theodosian 
code, was revoked by Marcian and Justinian. 

Justinian, to favor the ecclesiastics, forbade the judges, by his new code 
xviii. chap. ii., to annul the wills made in favor of the Church, even when 
executed without the formalities prescribed by the laws. 

Anastasius had enacted, in 471, that church property should be held by a 
prescription, or title, of forty years’ duration. Justinian inserted this law in 
his code; but this prince, who was continually changing his jurisprudence, 
subsequently extended this proscription to a century. Immediately several 
ecclesiastics, unworthy of their profession, forged false titles, and drew out 


of the dust old testaments, void by the ancient laws, but valid according to 
the new. Citizens were deprived of their patrimonies by fraud; and 
possessions, which until then were considered inviolable, were usurped by 
the Church. In short, the abuse was so crying that Justinian himself was 
obliged to re-establish the dispositions of the law of Anastasius, by his 
novel cxxxi. chap. vi. 

The possessions of the Church during the first five centuries of our era 
were regulated by deacons, who distributed them to the clergy and to the 
poor. This community ceased at the end of the fifth century, and Church 
property was divided into four parts — one being given to the bishops, 
another to the clergy, a third to the place of worship, and the fourth to the 
poor. Soon after this division the bishops alone took charge of the whole 
four portions, and this is the reason why the inferior clergy are generally 
very poor. 

Monks possessing Slaves. 

What is still more melancholy, the Benedictines, Bernardines, and even 
the Chartreux are permitted to have mortmains and slaves. Under their 
domination in several provinces of France and Germany are still 
recognized: personal slavery, slavery of property, and slavery of person and 
property. Slavery of the person consists in the incapacity of a man’s 
disposing of his property in favor of his children, if they have not always 
lived with their father in the same house, and at the same table, in which 
case all belongs to the monks. The fortune of an inhabitant of Mount Jura, 
put into the hands of a notary, becomes, even in Paris, the prey of those who 
have originally embraced evangelical poverty at Mount Jura. The son asks 
alms at the door of the house which his father has built; and the monks, far 
from giving them, even arrogate to themselves the right of not paying his 
father’s creditors, and of regarding as void all the mortgages on the house of 
which they take possession. In vain the widow throws herself at their feet to 
obtain a part of her dowry. This dowry, these debts, this paternal property, 
all belong, by divine right, to the monks. The creditors, the widow, and the 
children are all left to die in beggary. 

Real slavery is that which is effected by residence. Whoever occupies a 
house within the domain of these monks, and lives in it a year and a day, 
becomes their serf for life. It has sometimes happened that a French 
merchant, and father of a family, led by his business into this barbarous 
country, has taken a house for a year. Dying afterwards in his own country, 


in another province of France, his widow and children have been quite 
astonished to see officers, armed with writs, come and take away their 
furniture, sell it in the name of St. Claude, and drive away a whole family 
from the house of their father. 

Mixed slavery is that which, being composed of the two, is, of all that 
rapacity has ever invented, the most execrable, and beyond the conception 
even of freebooters. There are, then, Christian people groaning in a triple 
slavery under monks who have taken the vow of humility and poverty. You 
will ask how governments suffer these fatal contradictions? It is because the 
monks are rich and the vassals are poor. It is because the monks, to preserve 
their Hunnish rights, make presents to their commissaries and to the 
mistresses of those who might interpose their authority to put down their 
oppression. The strong always crush the weak; but why must monks be the 
stronger? 


CICERO. 


It is at a time when, in France, the fine arts are in a state of decline; in an 
age of paradox, and amidst the degradation and persecution of literature and 
philosophy, that an attempt is made to tarnish the name of Cicero. And who 
is the man who thus endeavors to throw disgrace upon his memory? It is 
one who lends his services in defence of persons accused like himself; it is 
an advocate, who has studied eloquence under that great master; it is a 
citizen who appears to be, like Cicero, animated by devotion to the public 
good. 

In a book entitled “Navigable Canals,” a book abounding in grand and 
patriotic rather than practical views, we feel no small astonishment at 
finding the following philippic against Cicero, who was never concerned in 
digging canals: 

“The most glorious trait in the history of Cicero is the destruction of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, which, regarded in its true light, produced little 
sensation at Rome, except in consequence of his affecting to give it 
importance. The danger existed much more in his discourses than in the 
affair itself. It was an enterprise of debauchees which it was easy to 
disconcert. Neither the principal nor the accomplices had taken the slightest 
measure to insure the success of their guilty attempt. There was nothing 
astonishing in this singular matter but the blustering which attended all the 
proceedings of the consul, and the facility with which he was permitted to 
sacrifice to his self-love so many scions of illustrious families. 

“Besides, the life of Cicero abounds in traits of meanness. His eloquence 
was as venal as his soul was pusillanimous. If his tongue was not guided by 
interest it was guided by fear or hope. The desire of obtaining partisans led 
him to the tribune, to defend, without a blush, men more dishonorable, and 
incalculably more dangerous, than Catiline. His clients were nearly all 
miscreants, and, by a singular exercise of divine justice, he at last met death 
from the hands of one of those wretches whom his skill had extricated from 
the fangs of human justice.” 

We answer that, “regarded in its true light,” the conspiracy of Catiline 
excited at Rome somewhat more than a “slight sensation.” It plunged her 
into the greatest disturbance and danger. It was terminated only by a battle 
so bloody that there is no example of equal carnage, and scarcely any of 


equal valor. All the soldiers of Catiline, after having killed half of the army 
of Petrius, were killed, to the last man. Catiline perished, covered with 
wounds, upon a heap of the slain; and all were found with their 
countenances sternly glaring upon the enemy. This was not an enterprise so 
wonderfully easy as to be disconcerted. Cesar encouraged it; Cesar learned 
from it to conspire on a future day more successfully against his country. 

“Cicero defended, without a blush, men more dishonorable, and 
incalculably more dangerous than Catiline!” Was this when he defended in 
the tribune Sicily against Verres, and the Roman republic against Antony? 
Was it when he exhorted the clemency of Cesar in favor of Ligarius and 
King Deiotarus? or when he obtained the right of citizenship for the poet 
Archias? or when, in his exquisite oration for the Manilian law, he obtained 
every Roman suffrage on behalf of the great Pompey? 

He pleaded for Milo, the murderer of Clodius; but Clodius had deserved 
the tragical end he met with by his outrages. Clodius had been involved in 
the conspiracy of Catiline; Clodius was his mortal enemy. He had irritated 
Rome against him, and had punished him for having saved Rome. Milo was 
his friend. 

What! is it in our time that any one ventures to assert that God punished 
Cicero for having defended a military tribune called Popilius Lena, and that 
divine vengeance made this same Popilius Lena the instrument of his 
assassination? No one knows whether Popilius Lena was guilty of the crime 
of which he was acquitted, after Cicero’s defence of him upon his trial; but 
all know that the monster was guilty of the most horrible ingratitude, the 
most infamous avarice, and the most detestable cruelty to obtain the money 
of three wretches like himself. It was reserved for our times to hold up the 
assassination of Cicero as an act of divine justice. The triumvirs would not 
have dared to do it. Every age, before the present, has detested and deplored 
the manner of his death. 

Cicero is reproached with too frequently boasting that he had saved 
Rome, and with being too fond of glory. But his enemies endeavored to 
stain his glory. A tyrannical faction condemned him to exile, and razed his 
house, because he had preserved every house in Rome from the flames 
which Catiline had prepared for them. Men are permitted and even bound to 
boast of their services, when they meet with forgetfulness or ingratitude, 
and more particularly when they are converted into crimes. 


Scipio is still admired for having answered his accusers in these words: 
“This is the anniversary of the day on which I vanquished Hannibal; let us 
go and returm thanks to the gods.” The whole assembly followed him to the 
Capitol, and our hearts follow him thither also, as we read the passage in 
history; though, after all, it would have been better to have delivered in his 
accounts than to extricate himself from the attack by a bon mot. 

Cicero, in the same manner, excited the admiration of the Roman people 
when, on the day in which his consulship expired, being obliged to take the 
customary oaths, and preparing to address the people as was usual, he was 
hindered by the tribune Matellus, who was desirous of insulting him. Cicero 
had begun with these words: “I swear,” — the tribune interrupted him, and 
declared that he would not suffer him to make a speech. A great murmuring 
was heard. Cicero paused a moment, and elevating his full and melodious 
voice, he exclaimed, as a short substitute for his intended speech, “I swear 
that I have saved the country.” The assembly cried out with delight and 
enthusiasm, “We swear that he has spoken the truth.” That moment was the 
most brilliant of his life. This is the true way of loving glory. I do not know 
where I have read these unknown verses: 


Romains, j’aime la gloire, et ne veux point m’en taire 
Des travaux des humains c’est le digne salaire, 

Ce n’est qu’en vous qu’ il la faut acheter; 

Qui n’ose la vouloir, n’ose la mériter. 


Romans, I own that glory I regard 

Of human toil the only just reward; 

Placed in your hands the immortal guerdon lies, 
And he will ne’er deserve who slights the prize. 


Can we despise Cicero if we consider his conduct in his government of 
Cilicia, which was then one of the most important provinces of the Roman 
Empire, in consequence of its contiguity to Syria and the Parthian Empire. 
Laodicea, one of the most beautiful cities of the East, was the capital of it. 
This province was then as flourishing as it is at the present day degraded 
under the government of the Turks, who never had a Cicero. 

He begins by protecting Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, and he 
refuses the presents which that king desires to make him. The Parthians 


come and attack Antioch in a state of perfect peace. Cicero hastily marches 
towards it, comes up with the Parthians by forced marches at Mount Taurus, 
routs them, pursues them in their retreat, and Arsaces, their general, is slain, 
with a part of his army. 

Thence he rushes on Pendenissum, the capital of a country in alliance 
with the Parthians, and takes it, and the province is reduced to submission. 
He instantly directs his forces against the tribes of people called 
Tiburanians, and defeats them, and his troops confer on him the title of 
Imperator, which he preserved all his life. He would have obtained the 
honors of a triumph at Rome if he had not been opposed by Cato, who 
induced the senate merely to decree public rejoicings and thanks to the 
gods, when, in fact, they were due to Cicero. 

If we picture to ourselves the equity and disinterestedness of Cicero in 
his government; his activity, his affability —- two virtues so rarely 
compatible; the benefits which he accumulated upon the people over whom 
he was an absolute sovereign; it will be extremely difficult to withhold from 
such a man our esteem. 

If we reflect that this is the same man who first introduced philosophy 
into Rome; that his “Tusculan Questions,” and his book “On the Nature of 
the Gods,” are the two noblest works that ever were written by mere human 
wisdom, and that his treatise, “De Officiis,” is the most useful one that we 
possess in morals; we shall find it still more difficult to despise Cicero. We 
pity those who do not read him; we pity still more those who refuse to do 
him justice. 

To the French detractor we may well oppose the lines of the Spanish 
Martial, in his epigram against Antony (book v., epig. 69, v. 7): 


Quid prosunt sacre pretiosa silentia linguae? 
Incipient omnes pro Cicerone loqui. 


Why still his tongue with vengeance weak, 
For Cicero all the world will speak! 


See, likewise, what is said by Juvenal (sat. iv., v. 244): 


Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera dixit. 
Freed Rome, him father of his country called. 


CIRCUMCISION. 


When Herodotus narrates what he was told by the barbarians among whom 
he travelled, he narrates fooleries, after the manner of the greater part of 
travellers. Thus, it is not to be supposed that he expects to be believed in his 
recital of the adventure of Gyges and Candaules; of Arion, carried on the 
back of a dolphin; of the oracle which was consulted on what Croesus was at 
the time doing, that he was then going to dress a tortoise in a stew-pan; of 
Darius’ horse, which, being the first out of a certain number to neigh, in fact 
proclaimed his master a king; and of a hundred other fables, fit to amuse 
children, and to be compiled by rhetoricians. But when he speaks of what 
he has seen, of the customs of people he has examined, of their antiquities 
which he has consulted, he then addresses himself to men. 

“Tt appears,” says he, in his book “Euterpe,” “that the inhabitants of 
Colchis sprang from Egypt. I judge so from my own observations rather 
than from hearsay; for I found that, at Colchis, the ancient Egyptians were 
more frequently recalled to my mind than the ancient customs of Colchis 
were when I was in Egypt. 

“These inhabitants of the shores of the Euxine Sea stated themselves to 
be a colony founded by Sesostris. As for myself, I should think this 
probable, not merely because they are dark and woolly-haired, but because 
the inhabitants of Colchis, Egypt, and Ethiopia are the only people in the 
world who, from time immemorial, have practised circumcision; for the 
Phoenicians, and the people of Palestine, confess that they adopted the 
practice from the Egyptians. The Syrians, who at present inhabit the banks 
of Thermodon, acknowledge that it is, comparatively, but recently that they 
have conformed to it. It is principally from this usage that they are 
considered of Egyptian origin. 

“With respect to Ethiopia and Egypt, as this ceremony is of great 
antiquity in both nations, I cannot by any means ascertain which has 
derived it from the other. It is, however, probable that the Ethiopians 
received it from the Egyptians; while, on the contrary, the Phoenicians have 
abolished the practice of circumcising new-born children since the 
enlargement of their commerce with the Greeks.” 

From this passage of Herodotus it is evident that many people had 
adopted circumcision from Egypt, but no nation ever pretended to have 


received it from the Jews. To whom, then, can we attribute the origin of this 
custom; to a nation from whom five or six others acknowledge they took it, 
or to another nation, much less powerful, less commercial, less warlike, hid 
away in a comer of Arabia Petreea, and which never communicated any one 
of its usages to any other people? 

The Jews admit that they were, many ages since, received in Egypt out 
of charity. Is it not probable that the lesser people imitated a usage of the 
superior one, and that the Jews adopted some customs from their masters? 

Clement of Alexandria relates that Pythagoras, when travelling among 
the Egyptians, was obliged to be circumcised in order to be admitted to their 
mysteries. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to be circumcised to be a 
priest in Egypt. Those priests existed when Joseph arrived in Egypt. The 
government was of great antiquity, and the ancient ceremonies of the 
country were observed with the most scrupulous exactness. 

The Jews acknowledge that they remained in Egypt two hundred and 
five years. They say that, during that period, they did not become 
circumcised. It is clear, then, that for two hundred and five years the 
Egyptians did not receive circumcision from the Jews. Would they have 
adopted it from them after the Jews had stolen the vessels which they had 
lent them, and, according to their own account, fled with their plunder into 
the wilderness? Will a master adopt the principal symbol of the religion of a 
robbing and runaway slave? It is not in human nature. 

It is stated in the Book of Joshua that the Jews were circumcised in the 
wilderness. “I have delivered you from what constituted your reproach 
among the Egyptians.” But what could this reproach be, to a people living 
between Phoenicians, Arabians, and Egyptians, but something which 
rendered them contemptible to these three nations? How effectually is that 
reproach removed by abstracting a small portion of the prepuce? Must not 
this be considered the natural meaning of the passage? 

The Book of Genesis relates that Abraham had been circumcised before. 
But Abraham travelled in Egypt, which had been long a flourishing 
kingdom, governed by a powerful king. There is nothing to prevent the 
supposition that circumcision was, in this very ancient kingdom, an 
established usage. Moreover, the circumcision of Abraham led to no 
continuation; his posterity was not circumcised till the time of Joshua. 

But, before the time of Joshua, the Jews, by their own acknowledgment, 
adopted many of the customs of the Egyptians. They imitated them in many 


sacrifices, in many ceremonies; as, for example, in the fasts observed on the 
eves of the feasts of Isis; in ablutions; in the custom of shaving the heads of 
the priests; in the incense, the branched candle-stick, the sacrifice of the 
red-haired cow, the purification with hyssop, the abstinence from swine’s 
flesh, the dread of using the kitchen utensils of foreigners; everything 
testifies that the little people of Hebrews, notwithstanding its aversion to the 
great Egyptian nation, had retained a vast number of the usages of its 
former masters. The goat Azazel, which was despatched into the wilderness 
laden with the sins of the people, was a visible imitation of an Egyptian 
practice. The rabbis are agreed, even, that the word Azazel is not Hebrew. 
Nothing, therefore, could exist to have prevented the Hebrews from 
imitating the Egyptians in circumcision, as the Arabs, their neighbors, did. 

It is by no means extraordinary that God, who sanctified baptism, a 
practice so ancient among the Asiatics, should also have sanctified 
circumcision, not less ancient among the Africans. We have already 
remarked that he has a sovereign right to attach his favors to any symbol 
that he chooses. 

As to what remains since the time when, under Joshua, the Jewish people 
became circumcised, it has retained that usage down to the present day. The 
Arabs, also, have faithfully adhered to it; but the Egyptians, who, in the 
earlier ages, circumcised both their males and females, in the course of time 
abandoned the practice entirely as to the latter, and at last applied it solely 
to priests, astrologers, and prophets. This we learn from Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen. In fact, it is not clear that the Ptolemies ever 
received circumcision. 

The Latin authors who treat the Jews with such profound contempt as to 
apply to them in derision the expressions, “curtus Apella”, “credat Judeus 
Apella,” “curti Judei” never apply such epithets to the Egyptians. The 
whole population of Egypt is at present circumcised, but for another reason 
than that which operated formerly; namely, because Mahometanism 
adopted the ancient circumcision of Arabia. It is this Arabian circumcision 
which has extended to the Ethiopians, among whom males and females are 
both still circumcised. 

We must acknowledge that this ceremony appears at first a very strange 
one; but we should remember that, from the earliest times, the oriental 
priests consecrated themselves to their deities by peculiar marks. An ivy 
leaf was indented with a graver on the priests of Bacchus. Lucian tells us 


that those devoted to the goddess Isis impressed characters upon their wrist 
and neck. The priests of Cybele made themselves eunuchs. 

It is highly probable that the Egyptians, who revered the instrument of 
human production, and bore its image in pomp in their processions, 
conceived the idea of offering to Isis and Osiris through whom everything 
on earth was produced, a small portion of that organ with which these 
deities had connected the perpetuation of the human species. Ancient 
oriental manners are so prodigiously different from our own that scarcely 
anything will appear extraordinary to a man of even but little reading. A 
Parisian is excessively surprised when he is told that the Hottentots deprive 
their male children of one of the evidences of virility. The Hottentots are 
perhaps surprised that the Parisians preserve both. 


CLERK — CLERGY. 


There may be something perhaps still remaining for remark under this head, 
even after Du Cange’s “Dictionary” and the “Encyclopedia.” We may 
observe, for instance, that so wonderful was the respect paid to learning, 
about the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that a custom was introduced and 
followed in France, in Germany, and in England, of remitting the 
punishment of the halter to every condemned criminal who was able to 
read. So necessary to the state was every man who possessed such an extent 
of knowledge. William the Bastard, the conqueror of England, carried 
thither this custom. It was called benefit of clergy— “beneficum clericorum 
aut clergicorum.” 

We have remarked, in more places than one, that old usages, lost in other 
countries, are found again in England, as in the island of Samothrace were 
discovered the ancient mysteries of Orpheus. To this day the benefit of 
clergy subsists among the English, in all its vigor, for manslaughter, and for 
any theft not exceeding a certain amount of value, and being the first 
offence. The prisoner who is able to read demands his “benefit of clergy,” 
which cannot be refused him. The judge refers to the chaplain of the prison, 
who presents a book to the prisoner, upon which the judge puts the question 
to the chaplain, “Legit?” “Does he read?” The chaplain replies: “Legit ut 
clericus.” “He reads like a clergyman.” After this the punishment of the 
prisoner is restricted to the application of a hot branding iron to the palm of 
his hand. 

Of the Celibacy of the Clergy. 

It is asked whether, in the first ages of the Church, marriage was 
permitted to the clergy, and when it was forbidden? It is unquestionable that 
the clergy of the Jewish religion, far from being bound to celibacy, were, on 
the contrary, urged to marriage, not merely by the example of their 
patriarchs, but by the disgrace attached to not leaving posterity. 

In the times, however, that preceded the first calamities which befell the 
Jews, certain sects of rigorists arose — Essenians, Judaites, Therapeute, 
Herodians; in some of which — the Essenians and Therapeute, for 
examples — the most devout of the sect abstained from marriage. This 
continence was an imitation of the chastity of the vestals, instituted by 
Numa Pompilius; of the daughter of Pythagoras, who founded a convent; of 


the priests of Diana; of the Pythia of Delphos; and, in more remote 
antiquity, of the priestesses of Apollo, and even of the priestesses of 
Bacchus. The priests of Cybele not only bound themselves by vows of 
chastity, but, to preclude the violation of their vows, became eunuchs. 
Plutarch, in the eighth question of his “Table-talk,” informs us that, in 
Egypt, there are colleges of priests which renounce marriage. 

The first Christians, although professing to lead a life as pure as that of 
the Essenians and Therapeute, did not consider celibacy as a virtue. We 
have seen that nearly all the apostles and disciples were married. St. Paul 
writes to Titus: “Choose for a priest him who is the husband of one wife, 
having believing children, and not under accusation of dissoluteness.” He 
says the same to Timothy: “Let the superintendent be the husband of one 
wife.” He seems to think so highly of marriage that, in the same epistle to 
Timothy, he says: “The wife, notwithstanding her prevarication, shall be 
saved in child-bearing.” 

The proceedings of the Council of Nice, on the subject of married 
priests, deserve great attention. Some bishops, according to the relations of 
Sozomen and Socrates, proposed a law commanding bishops and priests 
thenceforward to abstain from their wives; but St. Paphnucius the Martyr, 
bishop of Thebes, in Egypt, strenuously opposed it; observing, “that 
marriage was chastity”; and the council adopted his opinion. Suidas, 
Gelasius, Cesicenus, Cassiodorus, and Nicephorus Callistus, record 
precisely the same thing. The council merely forbade the clergy from living 
with agapete, or female associates besides their own wives, except their 
mothers, sisters, aunts, and others whose age would preclude suspicion. 

After that time, the celibacy of the clergy was recommended, without 
being commanded. St. Jerome, a devout recluse, was, of all the fathers, 
highest in his eulogiums of the celibacy of priests; yet he resolutely, 
supports the cause of Carterius, a Spanish bishop, who had been married 
twice. “Were I,” says he, “to enumerate all the bishops who have entered 
into second nuptials, I should name as many as were present at the Council 
of Rimini”— “Tantus numerus congregabitur ut Riminensis synodus 
superetur. ” 

The examples of clergymen married, and living with their wives, are 
innumerable. Sydonius, bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, in the fifth 
century, married Papianilla, daughter of the Emperor Avitus, and the house 
of Polignac claims descent from this marriage. Simplicius, bishop of 


Bourges, had two children by his wife Palladia. St. Gregory of Nazianzen 
was the son of another Gregory, bishop of Nazianzen, and of Nonna, by 
whom that bishop had three children — Cesarius, Gorgonia, and the saint. 

In the Roman decretals, under the canon Osius, we find a very long list 
of bishops who were the sons of priests. Pope Osius himself was the son of 
a sub-deacon Stephen; and Pope Boniface I., son of the priest Jocondo. 
Pope Felix III. was the son of Felix, a priest, and was himself one of the 
grandfathers of Gregory the Great. The priest Projectus was the father of 
John II.; and Gordian, the father of Agapet. Pope Sylvester was the son of 
Pope Hormisdas. Theodore I. was born of a marriage of Theodore, patriarch 
of Jerusalem; a circumstance which should produce the reconciliation of the 
two Churches. 

At length, after several councils had been held without effect on the 
subject of the celibacy, which ought always to accompany the priesthood, 
Pope Gregory excommunicated all married priests; either to add 
respectability to the Church, by the greater rigor of its discipline, or to 
attach more closely to the court of Rome the bishops and priests of other 
countries, who would thus have no other family than the Church. This law 
was not established without great opposition. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that the Council of Basel, having 
deposed, at least nominally, Pope Eugenius IV., and elected Amadeus of 
Savoy, many bishops having objected against that prince that he had been 
married, Aineas Sylvius, who was afterwards pope, under the name of Pius 
II., supported the election of Amadeus in these words: “Non solum qui 
uxorem habuit, sed uxorem habens, potest assumere”— “Not only may he 
be made a pope who has been married, but also he who is so.” 

This Pius II. was consistent. Peruse his letters to his mistress, in the 
collection of his works. He was convinced, that to defraud nature of her 
rights was absolute insanity, and that it was the duty of man not to destroy, 
but to control her. 

However this may be, since the Council of Trent there has no longer 
been any dispute about the celibacy of the Roman Catholic clergy; there 
have been only desires. All Protestant communions are, on this point, in 
opposition to Rome. 

In the Greek Church, which at present extends from the frontiers of 
China to Cape Matapan, the priests may marry once. Customs everywhere 


vary; discipline changes conformably to time and place. We here only 
record facts; we enter into no controversy. 

Of Clerks of the Closet, Since Denominated Secretaries of State and 
Ministers. 

Clerks of the closet, clerks of the king, more recently denominated 
secretaries of state, in France and England, were originally the “king’s 
notaries.” They were afterwards called “secretaries of orders” — secrétaires 
des commandemens. This we are informed of by the learned and laborious 
Pasquier. His authority is unquestionable, as he had under his inspection the 
registers of the chamber of accounts, which, in our own times, have been 
destroyed by fire. 

At the unfortunate peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, a clerk of Philip IL. 
having taken the title of secretary of state, de |’Aubespine, who was 
secretary of orders to the king of France, and his notary, took that title 
likewise, that the honors of both might be equal, whatever might be the case 
with their emoluments. 

In England, before the reign of Henry VIII., there was only one secretary 
of the king, who stood while he presented memorials and petitions to the 
council. Henry VIII. appointed two, and conferred on them the same titles 
and prerogatives as in Spain. The great nobles did not, at that period, accept 
these situations; but, in time, they have become of so much consequence 
that peers of the realm and commanders of armies are now invested with 
them. Thus everything changes. There is at present no relic in France of the 
government of Hugh Capet, nor in England of the administration of William 
the Bastard. 


CLIMATE. 


It is certain that the sun and atmosphere mark their empire on all the 
productions of nature, from man to mushrooms. In the grand age of Louis 
XIV., the ingenious Fontenelle remarked: 

“One might imagine that the torrid and two frigid zones are not well 
suited to the sciences. Down to the present day they have not travelled 
beyond Egypt and Mauritania, on the one side, nor on the other beyond 
Sweden. Perhaps it is not owing to mere chance that they are retained 
within Mount Atlas and the Baltic Sea. We know not whether these may not 
be the limits appointed to them by nature, or whether we may ever hope to 
see great authors among Laplanders or negroes.” 

Chardin, one of those travellers who reason and investigate, goes still 
further than Fontenelle, when speaking of Persia. “The temperature of warm 
climates,” says he, “enervates the mind as well as the body, and dissipates 
that fire which the imagination requires for invention. In such climates men 
are incapable of the long studies and intense application which are 
necessary to the production of first-rate works in the liberal and mechanic 
arts,” etc. 

Chardin did not consider that Sadi and Lokman were Persians. He did 
not recollect that Archimedes belonged to Sicily, where the heat is greater 
than in three-fourths of Persia. He forgot that Pythagoras formerly taught 
geometry to the Brahmins. The Abbé Dubos supported and developed, as 
well as he was able, the opinion of Chardin. 

One hundred and fifty years before them, Bodin made it the foundation 
of his system in his “Republic,” and in his “Method of History”; he asserts 
that the influence of climate is the principle both of the government and the 
religion of nations. Diodorus of Sicily was of the same opinion long before 
Bodin. 

The author of the “Spirit of Laws,” without quoting any authority, 
carried this idea farther than Chardin and Bodin. A certain part of the nation 
believed him to have first suggested it, and imputed it to him as a crime. 
This was quite in character with that part of the nation alluded to. There are 
everywhere men who possess more zeal than understanding. 

We might ask those who maintain that climate does everything, why the 
Emperor Julian, in his “Misopogon” says that what pleased him in the 


Parisians was the gravity of their characters and the severity of their 
manners; and why these Parisians, without the slightest change of climate, 
are now like playful children, at whom the government punishes and smiles 
at the same moment, and who themselves, the moment after, also smile and 
sing lampoons upon their masters. 

Why are the Egyptians, who are described as having been still more 
grave than the Parisians, at present the most lazy, frivolous, and cowardly of 
people, after having, as we are told, conquered the whole world for their 
pleasure, under a king called Sesostris? Why are there no longer Anacreons, 
Aristotles, or Zeuxises at Athens? Whence comes it that Rome, instead of 
its Ciceros, Catos, and Livys, has merely citizens who dare not speak their 
minds, and a brutalized populace, whose supreme happiness consists in 
having oil cheap, and in gazing at processions? 

Cicero, in his letters, is occasionally very jocular on the English. He 
desires his brother Quintus, Cesar’s lieutenant, to inform him whether he 
has found any great philosophers among them, in his expedition to Britain. 
He little suspected that that country would one day produce mathematicians 
whom he could not understand. Yet the climate has not at all changed, and 
the sky of London is as cloudy now as it was then. 

Everything changes, both in bodies and minds, by time. Perhaps the 
Americans will in some future period cross the sea to instruct Europeans in 
the arts. Climate has some influence, government a hundred times more; 
religion and government combined more still. 

Influence of Climate. 

Climate influences religion in respect to ceremonies and usages. A 
legislator could have experienced no difficulty in inducing the Indians to 
bathe in the Ganges at certain appearances of the moon; it is a high 
gratification to them. Had any one proposed a like bath to the people who 
inhabit the banks of the Dwina, near Archangel, he would have been stoned. 
Forbid pork to an Arab, who after eating this species of animal food (the 
most miserable and disgusting in his own country) would be affected by 
leprosy, he will obey you with joy; prohibit it to a Westphalian, and he will 
be tempted to knock you down. Abstinence from wine is a good precept of 
religion in Arabia, where orange, citron, and lemon waters are necessary to 
health. Mahomet would not have forbidden wine in Switzerland, especially 
before going to battle. 


There are usages merely fanciful. Why did the priests of Egypt devise 
circumcision? It was not for the sake of health. Cambyses, who treated as 
they deserved both them and their bull Apis, the courtiers of Cambyses, and 
his soldiers, enjoyed perfectly good health without such mutilation. Climate 
has no peculiar influence over this particular portion of the person of a 
priest. The offering in question was made to Isis, probably on the same 
principle as the firstlings of the fruits of the earth were everywhere offered. 
It was typical of an offering of the first fruits of life. 

Religions have always turned on two pivots — forms of ceremonies, and 
faith. Forms and ceremonies depend much on climate; faith not at all. A 
doctrine will be received with equal facility under the equator or near the 
pole. It will be afterwards equally rejected at Batavia and the Orcades, 
while it will be maintained, unguibus et rostro — with tooth and nail — at 
Salamanca. This depends not on sun and atmosphere, but solely upon 
opinion, that fickle empress of the world. 

Certain libations of wine will be naturally enjoined in a country 
abounding in vineyards; and it would never occur to the mind of any 
legislator to institute sacred mysteries, which could not be celebrated 
without wine, in such a country as Norway. 

It will be expressly commanded to burn incense in the court of a temple 
where beasts are killed in honor of the Divinity, and for the priests’ supper. 
This slaughter-house, called a temple, would be a place of abominable 
infection, if it were not continually purified; and without the use of 
aromatics, the religion of the ancients would have introduced the plague. 
The interior of the temple was even festooned with flowers to sweeten the 
air. 

The cow will not be sacrificed in the burning territory of the Indian 
peninsula, because it supplies the necessary article of milk, and is very rare 
in arid and barren districts, and because its flesh, being dry and tough, and 
yielding but little nourishment, would afford the Brahmins but miserable 
cheer. On the contrary, the cow will be considered sacred, in consequence 
of its rareness and utility. 

The temple of Jupiter Ammon, where the heat is excessive, will be 
entered only with bare feet. To perform his devotions at Copenhagen, a man 
requires his feet to be warm and well covered. 

It is not thus with doctrine. Polytheism has been believed in all climates; 
and it is equally easy for a Crim Tartar and an inhabitant of Mecca to 


acknowledge one only incommunicable God, neither begotten nor 
begetting. It is by doctrine, more than by rites, that a religion extends from 
one climate to another. The doctrine of the unity of God passed rapidly from 
Medina to Mount Caucasus. Climate, then, yields to opinion. 

The Arabs said to the Turks: “We practiced the ceremony of 
circumcision in Arabia without very well knowing why. It was an ancient 
usage of the priests of Egypt to offer to Oshiret, or Osiris, a small portion of 
what they considered most valuable. We had adopted this custom three 
thousand years before we became Mahometans. You will become 
circumcised like us; you will bind yourself to sleep with one of your wives 
every Friday, and to give two and a half per cent. of your income annually 
to the poor. We drink nothing but water and sherbet; all intoxicating liquors 
are forbidden us. In Arabia they are pernicious. You will embrace the same 
regimen, although you should be passionately fond of wine; and even 
although, on the banks of the Phasis and Araxes, it should often be 
necessary for you. In short, if you wish to go to heaven, and to obtain good 
places there, you will take the road through Mecca.” 

The inhabitants north of the Caucasus subject themselves to these laws, 
and adopt, in the fullest extent, a religion which was never framed for them. 

In Egypt the emblematical worship of animals succeeded to the doctrines 
of Thaut. The gods of the Romans afterwards shared Egypt with the dogs, 
the cats, and the crocodiles. To the Roman religion succeeded Christianity; 
that was completely banished by Mahometanism, which will perhaps be 
superseded by some new religion. 

In all these changes climate has effected nothing; government has done 
everything. We are here considering only second causes, without raising our 
unhallowed eyes to that Providence which directs them. The Christian 
religion, which received its birth in Syria, and grew up towards its fulness 
of stature in Alexandria, inhabits now those countries where Teutat and 
Irminsul, Freya and Odin, were formerly adored. 

There are some nations whose religion is not the result either of climate 
or of government. What cause detached the north of Germany, Denmark, 
three parts of Switzerland, Holland, England, Scotland, and Ireland, from 
the Romish communion? Poverty. Indulgences, and deliverance from 
purgatory for the souls of those whose bodies were at that time in 
possession of very little money, were sold too dear. The prelates and monks 
absorbed the whole revenue of a province. People adopted a cheaper 


religion. In short, after numerous civil wars, it was concluded that the 
pope’s religion was a good one for nobles, and the reformed one for 
citizens. Time will show whether the religion of the Greeks or of the Turks 
will prevail on the coasts of the Euxine and A‘gean seas. 


COHERENCE — COHESION — ADHESION. 


The power by which the parts of bodies are kept together. It is a 
phenomenon the most common, but the least understood. Newton derides 
the hooked atoms, by means of which it has been attempted to explain 
coherence; for it still remained to be known why they are hooked, and why 
they cohere. He treats with no greater respect those who have explained 
cohesion by rest. “It is,” says he, “an occult quality.” 

He has recourse to an attraction. But is not this attraction, which may 
indeed exist, but is by no means capable of demonstration, itself an occult 
quality? The grand attraction of the heavenly bodies is demonstrated and 
calculated. That of adhering bodies is incalculable. But how can we admit a 
force that is immeasurable to be of the same nature as one that can be 
measured? 

Nevertheless, it is demonstrated that the force of attraction acts upon all 
the planets and all heavy bodies in proportion to their solidity; but it acts on 
all the particles of matter; it is, therefore, very probable that, while it exists 
in every part in reference to the whole, it exists also in every part in 
reference to cohesion; coherence, therefore, may be the effect of attraction. 

This opinion appears admissible till a better one can be found, and that 
better is not easily to be met with. 


COMMERCE. 


Since the fall of Carthage, no people had been powerful in commerce and 
arms at the same time, until Venice set the example. The Portuguese having 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, were, for some time, great lords on the 
coast of India, and even formidable in Europe. The United Provinces have 
only been warriors in spite of themselves, and it was not as united between 
themselves, but as united with England that they assisted to hold the 
balance of Europe at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Carthage, Venice, and Amsterdam have been powerful; but they have 
acted like those people among us, who, having amassed money by trade, 
buy lordly estates. Neither Carthage, Venice, Holland, nor any people, have 
commenced by being warriors, and even conquerors, to finish by being 
merchants. The English only answer this description; they had fought a long 
time before they knew how to reckon. They did not know, when they gained 
the battles of Agincourt, Crécy, and Poitiers, that they were able to deal 
largely in corn, and make broadcloth, which would be of much more value 
to them than such victories. The knowledge of these arts alone has 
augmented, enriched, and strengthened the nation. It is only because the 
English have become merchants that London exceeds Paris in extent and 
number of citizens; that they can spread two hundred ships of war over the 
seas, and keep royal allies in pay. 

When Louis XIV. made Italy tremble, and his armies, already masters of 
Savoy and Piedmont, were ready to take Turin, Prince Eugene was obliged 
to march to the skirts of Germany, to the succor of the duke of Savoy. 
Having no money, without which he could neither take nor defend towns, 
he had recourse to the English merchants. In half an hour they advanced 
him the sum of five millions of livres, with which he delivered Turin, beat 
the French, and wrote this little billet to those who had lent it him: 
“Gentlemen, I have received your money, and I flatter myself that I have 
employed it to your satisfaction.” All this excites just pride in an English 
merchant, and makes him venture to compare himself, and not without 
reason, to a Roman citizen. Thus the younger sons of a peer of the realm 
disdain not to be merchants. Lord Townsend, minister of state, had a brother 
who was contented with being a merchant in the city. At the time that Lord 
Orford governed England, his younger brother was a factor at Aleppo, 


whence he would not return, and where he died. This custom — which, 
however, begins to decline — appeared monstrous to the petty German 
princes. They could not conceive how the son of a peer of England was 
only a rich and powerful trader, while in Germany they are all princes. We 
have seen nearly thirty highnesses of the same name, having nothing for 
their fortunes but old armories and aristocratical hauteur. In France, 
anybody may be a marquis that likes; and whoever arrives at Paris from a 
remote province, with money to spend, and a name ending in ac or ille, may 
say: “A man like me!” “A man of my quality!” and sovereignly despise a 
merchant; while the merchant so often hears his profession spoken of with 
disdain that he is weak enough to blush at it. Which is the more useful to a 
state — a well-powdered lord, who knows precisely at what hour the king 
rises and retires, and who gives himself airs of greatness, while playing the 
part of a slave in the antechamber of a minister; or a merchant who enriches 
his country, sends orders from his office to Surat and Aleppo, and 
contributes to the happiness of the world? 


COMMON SENSE. 


There is sometimes in vulgar expressions an image of what passes in the 
heart of all men. “Sensus communis” signified among the Romans not only 
common sense, but also humanity and sensibility. As we are not equal to the 
Romans, this word with us conveys not half what it did with them. It 
signifies only good sense — plain, straightforward reasoning — the first 
notion of ordinary things — a medium between dulness and intellect. To 
say, “that man has not common sense,” is a gross insult; while the 
expression, “that man has common sense,” is an affront also; it would imply 
that he was not quite stupid, but that he wanted intellect. But what is the 
meaning of common sense, if it be not sense? Men, when they invented this 
term, supposed that nothing entered the mind except by the senses; 
otherwise would they have used the word “sense” to signify the result of the 
common faculty of reason? 

It is said, sometimes, that common sense is very rare. What does this 
expression mean? That, in many men, dawning reason is arrested in its 
progress by some prejudices; that a man who judges reasonably on one 
affair will deceive himself grossly in another. The Arab, who, besides being 
a good calculator, was a learned chemist and an exact astronomer, 
nevertheless believed that Mahomet put half of the moon into his sleeve. 

How is it that he was so much above common sense in the three sciences 
above mentioned, and beneath it when he proceeded to the subject of half 
the moon? It is because, in the first case, he had seen with his own eyes, and 
perfected his own intelligence; and, in the second, he had used the eyes of 
others, by shutting his own, and perverting the common sense within him. 

How could this strange perversion of mind operate? How could the ideas 
which had so regular and firm a footing in his brain, on many subjects, halt 
on another a thousand times more palpable and easy to comprehend? This 
man had always the same principles of intelligence in him; he must have 
therefore possessed a vitiated organ, as it sometimes happens that the most 
delicate epicure has a depraved taste in regard to a particular kind of 
nourishment. 

How did the organ of this Arab, who saw half of the moon in Mahomet’s 
Sleeve, become disordered — By fear. It had been told him that if he did not 
believe in this sleeve his soul, immediately after his death, in passing over 


the narrow bridge, would fall forever into the abyss. He was told much 
worse — if ever you doubt this sleeve, one dervish will treat you with 
ignominy; another will prove you mad, because, having all possible motives 
for credibility, you will not submit your superb reason to evidence; a third 
will refer you to the little divan of a small province, and you will be legally 
impaled. 

All this produces a panic in the good Arab, his wife, sister, and all his 
little family. They possess good sense in all the rest, but on this article their 
imagination is diseased like that of Pascal, who continually saw a precipice 
near his couch. But did our Arab really believe in the sleeve of Mahomet? 
No; he endeavored to believe it; he said, “It is impossible, but true — I 
believe that which I do not credit.” He formed a chaos of ideas in his head 
in regard to this sleeve, which he feared to disentangle, and he gave up his 
common sense. 


CONFESSION. 


Repentance for one’s faults is the only thing that can repair the loss of 
innocence; and to appear to repent of them, we must begin by 
acknowledging them. Confession, therefore, is almost as ancient as civil 
society. Confession was practised in all the mysteries of Egypt, Greece, and 
Samothrace. We are told, in the life of Marcus Aurelius, that when he 
deigned to participate in the Eleusinian mysteries, he confessed himself to 
the hierophant, though no man had less need of confession than himself. 

This might be a very salutary ceremony; it might also become very 
detrimental; for such is the case with all human institutions. We know the 
answer of the Spartan whom a hierophant would have persuaded to confess 
himself: “To whom should I acknowledge my faults? to God, or to thee?” 
“To God,” said the priest. “Retire, then, O man.” 

It is hard to determine at what time this practice was established among 
the Jews, who borrowed a great many of their rites from their neighbors. 
The Mishna, which is the collection of the Jewish laws, says that often, in 
confessing, they placed their hand upon a calf belonging to the priest; and 
this was called “the confession of calves.” 

It is said, in the same Mishna, that every culprit under sentence of death, 
went and confessed himself before witnesses, in some retired spot, a short 
time before his execution. If he felt himself guilty he said, “May my death 
atone for all my sins!” If innocent, he said, “May my death atone for all my 
sins, excepting that of which I am now accused.” 

On the day of the feast which was called by the Jews the solemn 
atonement, the devout among them confessed to one another, specifying 
their sins. The confessor repeated three times thirteen words of the seventy- 
seventh Psalm, at the same time giving the confessed thirty-nine stripes, 
which the latter returned, and they went away quits. It is said that this 
ceremony is still in use. 

St. John’s reputation for sanctity brought crowds to confess to him, as 
they came to be baptized by him with the baptism of justice; but we are not 
informed that St. John gave his penitents thirty-nine stripes. Confession was 
not then a sacrament; for this there are several reasons. The first is, that the 
word “sacrament” was at that time unknown, which reason is of itself 
sufficient. The Christians took their confession from the Jewish rites, and 


not from the mysteries of Isis and Ceres. The Jews confessed to their 
associates, and the Christians did also. It afterwards appeared more 
convenient that this should be the privilege of the priests. No rite, no 
ceremony, can be established but in process of time. It was hardly possible 
that some trace should not remain of the ancient usage of the laity of 
confessing to one another. 

In Constantine’s reign, it was at first the practice publicly to confess 
public offences. In the fifth century, after the schism of Novatus and 
Novatian, penitentiaries were instituted for the absolution of such as had 
fallen into idolatry. This confession to penitentiary priests was abolished 
under the Emperor Theodosius. A woman having accused herself aloud, to 
the penitentiary of Constantinople, of lying with the deacon, caused so 
much scandal and disturbance throughout the city that Nectarius permitted 
all the faithful to approach the holy table without confession, and to 
communicate in obedience to their consciences alone. Hence these words of 
St. John Chrysostom, who succeeded Nectarius: “Confess yourselves 
continually to God; I do not bring you forward on a stage to discover your 
faults to your fellow-servants; show your wounds to God, and ask of Him 
their cure; acknowledge your sins to Him who will not reproach you before 
men; it were vain to strive to hide them from Him who knows all things,” 
etc. 

It is said that the practice of auricular confession did not begin in the 
west until about the seventh century, when it was instituted by the abbots, 
who required their monks to come and acknowledge their offences to them 
twice a year. These abbots it was who invented the formula: “I absolve thee 
to the utmost of my power and thy need.” It would surely have been more 
respectful towards the Supreme Being, as well as more just, to say: “May 
He forgive both thy faults and mine!” 

The good which confession has done is that it has sometimes procured 
restitution from petty thieves. The ill is, that, in the internal troubles of 
States, it has sometimes forced the penitents to be conscientiously rebellious 
and blood-thirsty. The Guelph priests refused absolution to the Ghibellines, 
and the Ghibellines to the Guelphs. 

The counsellor of state, Lénet, relates, in his “Memoirs,” that all he 
could do in Burgundy to make the people rise in favor of the Prince Condé, 
detained at Vincennes by Cardinal Mazarin, was “to let loose the priests in 


the confessionals” — speaking of them as bloodhounds, who were to fan 
the flame of civil war in the privacy of the confessional. 

At the siege of Barcelona, the monks refused absolution to all who 
remained faithful to Philip V. In the last revolution of Genoa, it was 
intimated to all consciences that there was no salvation for whosoever 
should not take up arms against the Austrians. This salutary remedy has, in 
every age, been converted into a poison. Whether a Sforza, a Medici, a 
Prince of Orange, or a King of France was to be assassinated, the parricide 
always prepared himself by the sacrament of confession. Louis XI., and the 
Marchioness de Brinvilliers always confessed as soon as they had 
committed any great crime; and they confessed often, as gluttons take 
medicines to increase their appetite. 

The Disclosure of Confessions. 

Jaurigini and Balthazar Gérard, the assassins of William I., Prince of 
Orange, the dominican Jacques Clément, Jean Chatel, the Feuillant 
Ravaillac, and all the other parricides of that day, confessed themselves 
before committing their crimes. Fanaticism, in those deplorable ages, had 
arrived at such a pitch that confession was but an additional pledge for the 
consummation of villainy. It became sacred for this reason — that 
confession is a sacrament. 

Strada himself says: “Jaurigni non ante facinus aggredi sustinuit, quam 
expiatam noxis animam apud Dominicanum sacerdotem celesti pane 
firmaverit”. “Jaurigini did not venture upon this act until he had purged his 
soul by confession at the feet of a Dominican, and fortified it by the 
celestial bread.” 

We find, in the interrogatory of Ravaillac, that the wretched man, 
quitting the Feuillans, and wishing to be received among the Jesuits, applied 
to the Jesuit d’Aubigny and, after speaking of several apparitions that he 
had seen, showed him a knife, on the blade of which was engraved a heart 
and a cross, and said, “This heart indicates that the king’s heart must be 
brought to make war on the Huguenots.” 

Perhaps, if this d’ Aubigny had been zealous and prudent enough to have 
informed the king of these words, and given him a faithful picture of the 
man who had uttered them, the best of kings would not have been 
assassinated. 

On August 20, 1610, three months after the death of Henry IV., whose 
wounds yet bleed in the heart of every Frenchman, the Advocate-General 


Sirvin, still of illustrious memory, required that the Jesuits should be made 
to sign the four following rules: 

1. That the council is above the pope. 2. That the pope cannot deprive the 
king of any of his rights by excommunication. 3. That ecclesiastics, like 
other persons, are entirely subject to the king. 4. That a priest who is made 
acquainted, by confession, with a conspiracy against the king and the state, 
must disclose it to the magistrates. 

On the 22nd, the parliament passed a decree, by which it forbade the 
Jesuits to instruct youth before they had signed these four articles; but the 
court of Rome was then so powerful, and that of France so feeble, that this 
decree was of no effect. A fact worthy of attention is, that this same court of 
Rome, which did not choose that confession should be disclosed when the 
lives of sovereigns were endangered, obliged its confessors to denounce to 
the inquisitors those whom their female penitents accused in confession of 
having seduced and abused them. Paul IV., Pius IV., Clement VIII., and 
Gregory XV., ordered these disclosures to be made. 

This was a very embarrassing snare for confessors and female penitents; 
it was making the sacrament a register of informations, and even of 
sacrileges. For, by the ancient canons, and especially by the Lateran 
Council under Innocent III., every priest that disclosed a confession, of 
whatever nature, was to be interdicted and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. 

But this is not the worst; here are four popes, of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, ordering the disclosure of a sin of impurity, but not 
permitting that of a parricide. A woman, in the sacrament, declares, or 
pretends, before a carmelite, that a cordelier has seduced her; and the 
carmelite must denounce the cordelier. A fanatical assassin, thinking that he 
serves God by killing his prince, comes and consults a confessor on this 
case of conscience; and the confessor commits a sacrilege if he saves his 
sovereign’s life. 

This absurd and horrible contradiction is one unfortunate consequence of 
the constant opposition existing for so many centuries between the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws. The citizen finds himself, on fifty occasions, placed 
without alternative between sacrilege and high treason; the rules of good 
and evil being not yet drawn from beneath the chaos under which they have 
so long been buried. The Jesuit Coton’s reply to Henry IV. will endure 
longer than his order. “Would you reveal the confession of a man who had 


resolved to assassinate me?” “No; but I would throw myself between him 
and you.” 

Father Coton’s maxim has not always been followed. In some countries 
there are state mysteries unknown to the public, of which revealed 
confessions form no inconsiderable part. By means of suborned confessors 
the secrets of prisoners are learned. Some confessors, to reconcile their 
conscience with their interest, make use of a singular artifice. They give an 
account, not precisely of what the prisoner has told them, but of what he has 
not told them. If, for example, they are employed to find out whether an 
accused person has for his accomplice a Frenchman or an Italian, they say 
to the man who employs them, “the prisoner has sworn to me that no Italian 
was informed of his designs;” whence it is concluded that the suspected 
Frenchman is guilty. 

Bodin thus expresses himself, in his book, “De la République”: “Nor 
must it be concealed, if the culprit is discovered to have conspired against 
the life of the sovereign, or even to have willed it only; as in the case of a 
gentleman of Normandy, who confessed to a monk that he had a mind to 
kill Francis I. The monk apprised the king, who sent the gentleman to the 
court of parliament, where he was condemned to death, as I learned from 
M. Canage, an advocate in parliament.” 

The writer of this article was himself almost witness to a disclosure still 
more important and singular. It is known how the Jesuit Daubenton 
betrayed Philip V., king of Spain, to whom he was confessor. He thought, 
from a very mistaken policy, that he should report the secrets of his penitent 
to the duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, and had the imprudence to 
write to him what he should not, even verbally, communicate to any one. 
The duke of Orleans sent his letter to the king of Spain. The Jesuit was 
discarded, and died a short time after. This is an authenticated fact. 

It is still a grave and perplexing question, in what cases confessions 
should be disclosed. For, if we decide that it should be in cases of human 
high treason, this treason may be made to include any direct offence against 
majesty, even the smuggling of salt or muslins. Much more should high 
treasons against the Divine Majesty be disclosed; and these may be 
extended to the smallest faults, as having missed evening service. 

It would, then, be very important to come to a perfect understanding 
about what confessions should be disclosed, and what should be kept secret. 


Yet would such a decision be very dangerous; for how many things are 
there which must not be investigated! 

Pontas, who, in three folio volumes, decides on all the possible cases of 
conscience in France, and is unknown to the rest of the world, says that on 
no occasion should confession be disclosed. The parliaments have decided 
the contrary. Which are we to believe? Pontas, or the guardians of the laws 
of the realm, who watch over the lives of princes and the safety of the state? 

Whether Laymen and Women Have Been Confessors ? 

As, in the old law, the laity confessed to one another; so, in the new law, 
they long had the same privilege by custom. In proof of this, let it suffice to 
cite the celebrated Joinville, who expressly says that “the constable of 
Cyprus confessed himself to him, and he gave him absolution, according to 
the right which he had so to do.” St. Thomas, in his dream, expresses 
himself thus: “Confessio ex defectu sacerdotis laico facta, sacramentalis est 
quodam modo.” “Confession made to a layman, in default of a priest, is in 
some sort sacramental.” 

We find in the life of St. Burgundosarius, and in the rule of an unknown 
Saint, that the nuns confessed their very grossest sins to their abbess. The 
rule of St. Donatus ordains that the nuns shall discover their faults to their 
superior three times a day. The capitulars of our kings say that abbesses 
must be forbidden the exercise of the right which they have arrogated 
against the custom of the holy church, of giving benediction and imposing 
hands, which seems to signify the pronouncing of absolution, and supposes 
the confession of sins. Marcus, patriarch of Alexandria, asks Balzamon, a 
celebrated canonist of his time, whether permission should be granted to 
abbesses to hear confessions, to which Balzamon answers in the negative. 
We have, in the canon law, a decree of Pope Innocent III., enjoining the 
bishops of Valencia and Burgos, in Spain, to prevent certain abbesses from 
blessing their nuns, from confessing, and from public preaching: 
“Although,” says he, “the blessed Virgin Mary was superior to all the 
apostles in dignity and in merit, yet it is not to her, but to the apostles, that 
the Lord has confided the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

So ancient was this right, that we find it established in the rules of St. 
Basil. He permits abbesses to confess their nuns, conjointly with a priest. 
Father Marténe, in his “Rights of the Church,” says that, for a long time, 
abbesses confessed their nuns; but, adds he, they were so curious, that it 
was found necessary to deprive them of this privilege. 


The ex-Jesuit Nonnotte should confess himself and do penance; not for 
having been one of the most ignorant of daubers on paper, for that is no 
crime; not for having given the name of errors to truths which he did not 
understand; but for having, with the most insolent stupidity, calumniated the 
author of this article, and called his brother raca (a fool), while he denied 
these facts and many others, about which he knew not one word. He has put 
himself in danger of hell fire; let us hope that he will ask pardon of God for 
his enormous folly. We desire not the death of a sinner, but that he turn from 
his wickedness and live. 

It has long been debated why men, very famous in this part of the world 
where confession is in use, have died without this sacrament. Such are Leo 
X., Pélisson, and Cardinal Dubois. The cardinal had his perineum opened 
by La Peyronie’s bistoury; but he might have confessed and communicated 
before the operation. Pélisson, who was a Protestant until he was forty years 
old, became a convert that he might be made master of requests and have 
benefices. As for Pope Leo X., when surprised by death, he was so much 
occupied with temporal concerns, that he had no time to think of spiritual 
ones. 

Confession Tickets. 

In Protestant countries confession is made to God; in Catholic ones, to 
man. The Protestants say you can hide nothing from God, whereas man 
knows only what you choose to tell him. As we shall never meddle with 
controversy, we shall not enter here into this old dispute. Our literary 
society is composed of Catholics and Protestants, united by the love of 
letters; we must not suffer ecclesiastical quarrels to sow dissension among 
us. We will content ourselves with once more repeating the fine answer of 
the Greek already mentioned, to the priest who would have had him confess 
in the mysteries of Ceres: “Is it to God, or to thee, that I am to address 
myself?” “To God.” “Depart then, O man.” 

In Italy, and in all the countries of obedience, every one, without 
distinction, must confess and communicate. If you have a stock of 
enormous sins on hand, you have also grand penitentiaries to absolve you. 
If your confession is worth nothing, so much the worse for you. At a very 
reasonable rate, you get a printed receipt, which admits you to communion; 
and all the receipts are thrown into a pix; such is the rule. 

These bearers’ tickets were unknown at Paris until about the year 1750, 
when an archbishop of Paris bethought himself of introducing a sort of 


spiritual bank, to extirpate Jansenism and insure the triumph of the bull 
Unigenitus. It was his pleasure that extreme unction and the viaticum 
should be refused to every sick person who did not produce a ticket of 
confession, signed by a constitutionary priest. 

This was refusing the sacrament to nine-tenths of Paris. In vain was he 
told: “Think what you are doing; either these sacraments are necessary, to 
escape damnation, or salvation may be obtained without them by faith, 
hope, charity, good works, and the merits of our Saviour. If salvation be 
attainable without this viaticum, your tickets are useless; if the sacraments 
be absolutely necessary, you damn all whom you deprive of them; you 
consign to eternal fire seven hundred thousand souls, supposing you live 
long enough to bury them; this is violent; calm yourself, and let each one 
die as well as he can.” 

In this dilemma he gave no answer, but persisted. It is horrible to convert 
religion, which should be man’s consolation, into his torment. The 
parliament, in whose hands is the high police, finding that society was 
disturbed, opposed — according to custom — decrees to mandaments. But 
ecclesiastical discipline would not yield to legal authority. The magistracy 
was under the necessity of using force, and to send archers to obtain for the 
Parisians confession, communion, and interment. 

By this excess of absurdity, men’s minds were soured and cabals were 
formed at court, as if there had been a farmer-general to be appointed, or a 
minister to be disgraced. In the discussion of a question there are always 
incidents mixed up that have no radical connection with it; and in this case 
so much so, that all the members of the parliament were exiled, as was also 
the archbishop in his turn. 

These confession tickets would, in the times preceding, have caused a 
civil war, but happily, in our days, they produced only civil cavils. The 
spirit of philosophy, which is no other than reason, has become, with all 
honest men, the only antidote against these epidemic disorders. 


CONFISCATION. 


It is well observed, in the “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique,” in the article 
“Confiscation,” that the fisc, whether public, or royal, or seignorial, or 
imperial, or disloyal, was a small basket of reeds or osiers, in which was put 
the little money that was received or could be extorted. We now use bags; 
the royal fisc is the royal bag. 

In several countries of Europe it is a received maxim, that whosoever 
confiscates the body, confiscates the goods also. This usage is established in 
those countries in particular where custom holds the place of law; and in all 
cases, an entire family is punished for the fault of one man only. 

To confiscate the body, is not to put a man’s body into his sovereign 
lord’s basket. This phrase, in the barbarous language of the bar, means to 
get possession of the body of a citizen, in order either to take away his life, 
or to condemn him to banishment for life. If he is put to death, or escapes 
death by flight, his goods are seized. Thus it is not enough to put a man to 
death for his offences; his children, too, must be deprived of the means of 
living. 

In more countries than one, the rigor of custom confiscates the property 
of aman who has voluntarily released himself from the miseries of this life, 
and his children are reduced to beggary because their father is dead. In 
some Roman Catholic provinces, the head of a family is condemned to the 
galleys for life, by an arbitrary sentence, for having harbored a preacher in 
his house, or for having heard one of his sermons in some cavern or desert 
place, and his wife and family are forced to beg their bread. 

This jurisprudence, which consists in depriving orphans of their food, 
was unknown to the Roman commonwealth. Sulla introduced it in his 
proscriptions, and it must be acknowledged that a rapine invented by Sulla 
was not an example to be followed. Nor was this law, which seems to have 
been dictated by inhumanity and avarice alone, followed either by Cesar, or 
by the good Emperor Trajan, or by the Antonines, whose names are still 
pronounced in every nation with love and reverence. Even under Justinian, 
confiscations took place only in cases of high treason. Those who were 
accused having been, for the most part, men of great possessions, it seems 
that Justinian made this ordinance through avarice alone. It also appears 
that, in the times of feudal anarchy, the princes and lords of lands, being not 


very rich, sought to increase their treasure by the condemnation of their 
subjects. They were allowed to draw a revenue from crime. Their laws 
being arbitrary, and the Roman jurisprudence unknown among them, their 
customs, whether whimsical or cruel, prevailed. But now that the power of 
sovereigns is founded on immense and assured wealth, their treasure needs 
no longer to be swollen by the slender wreck of the fortunes of some 
unhappy family. It is true that the goods so appropriated are abandoned to 
the first who asks for them. But is it for one citizen to fatten on the remains 
of the blood of another citizen? 

Confiscation is not admitted in countries where the Roman law is 
established, except within the jurisdiction of the parliament of Toulouse. It 
was formerly established at Calais, where it was abolished by the English 
when they were masters of that place. It appears very strange that the 
inhabitants of the capital live under a more rigorous law than those of the 
smaller towns; so true is it, that jurisprudence has often been established by 
chance, without regularity, without uniformity, as the huts are built in a 
village. 

The following was spoken by Advocate-General Omer Talon, in full 
parliament, at the most glorious period in the annals of France, in 1673, 
concerning the property of one Mademoiselle de Canillac, which had been 
confiscated. Reader, attend to this speech; it is not in the style of Cicero’s 
oratory, but it is curious: 

“In the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, God says, ‘If thou shalt find a 
city where idolatry prevails, thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that 
city with the edge of the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that is therein. 
And thou shalt gather all the spoil of it into the midst of the street thereof, 
and shalt burn with fire the city and all the spoil thereof, every whit, for the 
Lord thy God.’ 

“So, in the crime of high treason, the king seized the property, and the 
children were deprived of it. Naboth having been proceeded against, ‘quia 
maledixerat regi,’ King Ahab took possession of his inheritance. David, 
being apprised that Mephibosheth had taken part in the rebellion, gave all 
his goods to Sheba, who brought him the news— ‘Tibi sunt omnia que 
fuerunt Mephibosheth.’” 

The question here was, who should inherit the property of Mademoiselle 
de Canillac — property formerly confiscated from her father, abandoned by 
the king to a keeper of the royal treasure, and afterwards given by this 


keeper of the royal treasure to the testatrix. And in this case of a woman of 
Auvergne a lawyer refers us to that of Ahab, one of the petty kings of a part 
of Palestine, who confiscated Naboth’s vineyard, after assassinating its 
proprietor with the poniard of Jewish justice — an abominable act, which 
has become a proverb to inspire men with a horror for usurpation. 
Assuredly, Naboth’s vineyard has no connection with Mademoiselle de 
Canillac’s inheritance. Nor do the murder and confiscation of the goods of 
Mephibosheth, grandson of King Saul, and son of David’s friend Jonathan, 
bear a much greater affinity to this lady’s will. 

With this pedantry, this rage for citations foreign to the subject; with this 
ignorance of the first principles of human nature; with these ill-conceived 
and ill-adapted prejudices, has jurisprudence been treated on by men who, 
in their sphere, have had some reputation. 


CONSCIENCE. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Conscience of Good and of Evil. 

Locke has demonstrated — if we may use that term in morals and 
metaphysics — that we have no innate ideas or principles. He was obliged 
to demonstrate this position at great length, as the contrary was at that time 
universally believed. It hence clearly follows that it is necessary to instil 
just ideas and good principles into the mind as soon as it acquires the use of 
its faculties. 

Locke adduces the example of savages, who kill and devour their 
neighbors without any remorse of conscience; and of Christian soldiers, 
decently educated, who, on the taking of a city by assault, plunder, slay, and 
violate, not merely without remorse, but with rapture, honor, and glory, and 
with the applause of all their comrades. 

It is perfectly certain that, in the massacres of St. Bartholomew, and in 
the “autos-da-fé” the holy acts of faith of the Inquisition, no murderer’s 
conscience ever upbraided him with having massacred men, women, and 
children, or with the shrieks, faintings, and dying tortures of his miserable 
victims, whose only crime consisted in keeping Easter in a manner different 
from that of the inquisitors. It results, therefore, from what has been stated, 
that we have no other conscience than what is created in us by the spirit of 
the age, by example, and by our own dispositions and reflections. 

Man is born without principles, but with the faculty of receiving them. 
His natural disposition will incline him either to cruelty or kindness; his 
understanding will in time inform him that the square of twelve is a hundred 
and forty-four, and that he ought not to do to others what he would not that 
others should do to him; but he will not, of himself, acquire these truths in 
early childhood. He will not understand the first, and he will not feel the 
second. 

A young savage who, when hungry, has received from his father a piece 
of another savage to eat, will, on the morrow, ask for the like meal, without 
thinking about any obligation not to treat a neighbor otherwise than he 
would be treated himself. He acts, mechanically and irresistibly, directly 
contrary to the eternal principle. 


Nature has made a provision against such horrors. She has given to man 
a disposition to pity, and the power of comprehending truth. These two gifts 
of God constitute the foundation of civil society. This is the reason there 
have ever been but few cannibals; and which renders life, among civilized 
nations, a little tolerable. Fathers and mothers bestow on their children an 
education which soon renders them social, and this education confers on 
them a conscience. 

Pure religion and morality, early inculcated, so strongly impress the 
human heart that, from the age of sixteen or seventeen, a single bad action 
will not be performed without the upbraidings of conscience. Then rush on 
those headlong passions which war against conscience, and sometimes 
destroy it. During the conflict, men, hurried on by the tempest of their 
feelings, on various occasions consult the advice of others; as, in physical 
diseases, they ask it of those who appear to enjoy good health. 

This it is which has produced casuists; that is, persons who decide on 
cases of conscience. One of the wisest casuists was Cicero. In his book of 
“Offices,” or “Duties” of man, he investigates points of the greatest nicety; 
but long before him Zoroaster had appeared in the world to guide the 
conscience by the most beautiful precept, “If you doubt whether an action 
be good or bad, abstain from doing it.” We treat of this elsewhere. 

Whether a Judge Should Decide according to his Conscience, or 
according to the Evidence. 

Thomas Aquinas, you are a great saint, and a great divine, and no 
Dominican has a greater veneration for you than I have; but you have 
decided, in your “Summary,” that a judge ought to give sentence according 
to the evidence produced against the person accused, although he knows 
that person to be perfectly innocent. You maintain that the deposition of 
witnesses, which must inevitably be false, and the pretended proofs 
resulting from the process, which are impertinent, ought to weigh down the 
testimony of his own senses. He saw the crime committed by another; and 
yet, according to you, he ought in conscience to condemn the accused, 
although his conscience tells him the accused is innocent. According to 
your doctrine, therefore, if the judge had himself committed the crime in 
question, his conscience ought to oblige him to condemn the man falsely 
accused of it. 

In my conscience, great saint, I conceive that you are most absurdly and 
most dreadfully deceived. It is a pity that, while possessing such a 


knowledge of canon law, you should be so little acquainted with natural 
law. The duty of a magistrate to be just, precedes that of being a formalist. 
If, in virtue of evidence which can never exceed probability, I were to 
condemn a man whose innocence I was otherwise convinced of, I should 
consider myself a fool and an assassin. 

Fortunately all the tribunals of the world think differently from you. I 
know not whether Farinaceus and Grillandus may be of your opinion. 
However that may be, if ever you meet with Cicero, Ulpian, Trebonian, 
Demoulin, the Chancellor de |’H6pital, or the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, in 
the shades, be sure to ask pardon of them for falling into such an error. 

Of a Deceitful Conscience. 

The best thing perhaps that was ever said upon this important subject is 
in the witty work of “Tristram Shandy,” written by a clergyman of the name 
of Sterne, the second Rabelais of England. It resembles those small satires 
of antiquity, the essential spirit of which is so piquant and precious. 

An old half-pay captain and his corporal, assisted by Doctor Slop, put a 
number of very ridiculous questions. In these questions the French divines 
are not spared. Mention is particularly made of a memoir presented to the 
Sorbonne by a surgeon, requesting permission to baptize unborn children by 
means of a clyster-pipe, which might be introduced into the womb without 
injuring either the mother or the child. At length the corporal is directed to 
read to them a sermon, composed by the same clergyman, Steme. 

Among many particulars, superior even to those of Rembrandt and 
Calot, it describes a gentleman, a man of the world, spending his time in the 
pleasures of the table, in gaming, and debauchery, yet doing nothing to 
expose himself to the reproaches of what is called good company, and 
consequently never incurring his own. His conscience and his honor 
accompany him to the theatres, to the gaming houses, and are more 
particularly present when he liberally pays his lady under protection. He 
punishes severely, when in office, the petty larcenies of the vulgar, lives a 
life of gayety, and dies without the slightest feeling of remorse. 

Doctor Slop interrupts the reading to observe that such a case was 
impossible with respect to a follower of the Church of England, and could 
happen only among papists. At last the sermon adduces the example of 
David, who sometimes possessed a conscience tender and enlightened, at 
others hardened and dark. 


When he has it in his power to assassinate his king in a cavern, he 
scruples going beyond cutting off a corner of his robe — here is the tender 
conscience. He passes an entire year without feeling the slightest 
compunction for his adultery with Bathsheba and his murder of Uriah — 
here is the same conscience in a state of obduracy and darkness. 

Such, says the preacher, are the greater number of mankind. We concede 
to this clergyman that the great ones of the world are very often in this state; 
the torrent of pleasures and affairs urges them almost irresistibly on; they 
have no time to keep a conscience. Conscience is proper enough for the 
people; but even the people dispense with it, when the question is how to 
gain money. It is judicious, however, at times, to endeavor to awaken 
conscience both in mantua-makers and in monarchs, by the inculcation of a 
morality calculated to make an impression upon both; but, in order to make 
this impression, it is necessary to preach better than modern preachers 
usually do, who seldom talk effectively to either. 

Liberty of Conscience. 

[Translated from the German. | 

[We do not adopt the whole of the following article; but, as it contains 
some truths, we did not consider ourselves obliged to omit it; and we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to justify what may be advanced in it with too 
great rashness or severity. — Author. ] 

“The almoner of Prince , who is a Roman Catholic, threatened an 
anabaptist that he would get him banished from the small estates which the 
prince governed. He told him that there were only three authorized sects in 
the empire — that which eats Jesus Christ, by faith alone, in a morsel of 
bread, while drinking out of a cup; that which eats Jesus Christ with bread 
alone; and that which eats Jesus Christ in body and in soul, without either 
bread or wine; and that as for the anabaptist who does not in any way eat 
God, he was not fit to live in monseigneur’s territory. At last, the 
conversation kindling into greater violence, the almoner fiercely threatened 
the anabaptist that he would get him hanged. ‘So much the worse for his 
highness,’ replied the anabaptist; ‘I am a large manufacturer; I employ two 
hundred workmen; I occasion the influx of two hundred thousand crowns a 
year into his territories; my family will go and settle somewhere else; 
monseigneur will in consequence be a loser.’ 

““But suppose monseigneur hangs up your two hundred workmen and 
your family,’ rejoined the almoner, ‘and gives your manufactory to good 





Catholics?’ 

“*T defy him to do it,’ says the old gentleman. ‘A manufactory is not to 
be given like a farm; because industry cannot be given. It would be more 
silly for him to act so than to order all his horses to be killed, because, being 
a bad horseman, one may have thrown him off his back. The interest of 
monseigneur does not consist in my swallowing the godhead in a wafer, but 
in my procuring something to eat for his subjects, and increasing the 
revenues by my industry. I am a gentleman; and although I had the 
misfortune not to be born such, my occupation would compel me to become 
one; for mercantile transactions are of a very different nature from those of 
a court, and from your own. There can be no success in them without 
probity. Of what consequence is it to you that I was baptized at what is 
called the age of discretion, and you while you were an infant? Of what 
consequence is it to you that I worship God after the manner of my fathers? 
Were you able to follow up your wise maxims, from one end of the world to 
the other, you will hang up the Greek, who does not believe that the spirit 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; all the English, all the Hollanders, 
Danes, Swedes, Icelanders, Prussians, Hanoverians, Saxons, Holsteiners, 
Hessians, Wiirtembergers, Bernese, Hamburgers, Cossacks, Wallachians, 
and Russians, none of whom believe the pope to be infallible; all the 
Mussulmans, who believe in one God, and who give him neither father nor 
mother; the Indians, whose religion is more ancient than the Jewish; and the 
lettered Chinese, who, for the space of four thousand years, have served one 
only God without superstition and without fanaticism. This, then, is what 
you would perform had you but the power!’ ‘Most assuredly,’ says the 
monk, ‘for the zeal of the house of the Lord devours me.’ ‘Zelus domus sue 
comedit me.’ 

““Just tell me now, my good almoner,’ resumed the anabaptist, ‘are you a 
Dominican, or a Jesuit, or a devil?’ ‘I am a Jesuit,’ says the other. ‘Alas, my 
friend, if you are not a devil, why do you advance things so utterly 
diabolical?’ ‘Because the reverend father, the rector, has commanded me to 
do so.’ ‘And who commanded the reverend father, the rector, to commit 
such an abomination?’ “The provincial.’ ‘From whom did the provincial 
receive the command?’ ‘From our general, and all to please the pope.’ 

“The poor anabaptist exclaimed: ‘Ye holy popes, who are at Rome in 
possession of the throne of the Cawsars — archbishops, bishops, and abbés, 
become sovereigns, I respect and fly you; but if, in the recesses of your 


heart, you confess that your opulence and power are founded only on the 
ignorance and stupidity of our fathers, at least enjoy them with moderation. 
We do not wish to dethrone you; but do not crush us. Enjoy yourselves, and 
let us be quiet. If otherwise, tremble, lest at last people should lose their 
patience, and reduce you, for the good of your souls, to the condition of the 
apostles, of whom you pretend to be the successors.’ 

““Wretch! you would wish the pope and the bishop of Wiirtemberg to 
gain heaven by evangelical poverty!’ ‘You, reverend father, would wish to 
have me hanged!’” 





” 


“T’?m a Jesuit. 


CONSEQUENCE. 


What is our real nature, and what sort of a curious and contemptible 
understanding do we possess? A man may, it appears, draw the most correct 
and luminous conclusions, and yet be destitute of common sense. This is, in 
fact, too true. The Athenian fool, who believed that all the vessels which 
came into the port belonged to him, could calculate to a nicety what the 
cargoes of those vessels were worth, and within how many days they would 
arrive from Smyrna at the Pireus. 

We have seen idiots who could calculate and reason in a still more 
extraordinary manner. They were not idiots, then, you tell me. I ask your 
pardon — they certainly were. They rested their whole superstructure on an 
absurd principle; they regularly strung together chimeras. A man may walk 
well, and go astray at the same time; and, then, the better he walks the 
farther astray he goes. 

The Fo of the Indians was son of an elephant, who condescended to 
produce offspring by an Indian princess, who, in consequence of this 
species of left-handed union, was brought to bed of the god Fo. This 
princess was sister to an emperor of the Indies. Fo, then, was the nephew of 
that emperor, and the grandson of the elephant and the monarch were 
cousins-german; therefore, according to the laws of the state, the race of the 
emperor being extinct, the descendants of the elephant become the rightful 
successors. Admit the principle, and the conclusion is perfectly correct. 

It is said that the divine elephant was nine standard feet in height. You 
reasonably suppose that the gate of his stable should be above nine feet in 
height, in order to admit his entering with ease. He consumed twenty 
pounds of rice every day, and twenty pounds of sugar, and drank twenty- 
five pounds of water. You find, by using your arithmetic, that he swallows 
thirty-six thousand five hundred pounds weight in the course of a year; it is 
impossible to reckon more correctly. But did your elephant ever, in fact, 
exist? Was he the emperor’s brother-in-law? Had his wife a child by this 
left-handed union? This is the matter to be investigated. Twenty different 
authors, who lived in Cochin China, have successively written about it; it is 
incumbent on you to collate these twenty authors, to weigh their 
testimonies, to consult ancient records, to see if there is any mention of this 
elephant in the public registers; to examine whether the whole account is 


not a fable, which certain impostors have an interest in sanctioning. You 
proceed upon an extravagant principle, but draw from it correct 
conclusions. 

Logic is not so much wanting to men as the source of logic. It is not 
sufficient for a madman to say six vessels which belong to me carry two 
hundred tons each; the ton is two thousand pounds weight; I have therefore 
twelve hundred thousand pounds weight of merchandise in the port of the 
Pireeus. The great point is, are those vessels yours? That is the principle 
upon which your fortune depends; when that is settled, you may estimate 
and reckon up afterwards. 

An ignorant man, who is a fanatic, and who at the same time strictly 
draws his conclusions from his premises, ought sometimes to be smothered 
to death as a madman. He has read that Phineas, transported by a holy zeal, 
having found a Jew in bed with a Midianitish woman, slew them both, and 
was imitated by the Levites, who massacred every household that consisted 
one-half of Midianites and the other of Jews. He learns that Mr. , his 
Catholic neighbor, intrigued with Mrs. —— , another neighbor, but a 
Huguenot, and he will kill both of them without scruple. It is impossible to 
act in greater consistency with principle; but what is the remedy for this 
dreadful disease of the soul? It is to accustom children betimes to admit 
nothing which shocks reason, to avoid relating to them histories of ghosts, 
apparitions, witches, demoniacal possessions, and ridiculous prodigies. A 
girl of an active and susceptible imagination hears a story of demoniacal 
possessions; her nerves become shaken, she falls into convulsions, and 
believes herself possessed by a demon or devil. I actually saw one young 
woman die in consequence of the shock her frame received from these 
abominable histories. 





CONSTANTINE. 


SECTION I. 


The Age of Constantine. 


Among the ages which followed the Augustan, that of Constantine merits 
particular distinction. It is immortalized by the great changes which it 
ushered into the world. It commenced, it is true, with bringing back 
barbarism. Not merely were there no Ciceros, Horaces, and Virgils, any 
longer to be found, but there was not even a Lucan or a Seneca; there was 
not even a philosophic and accurate historian. Nothing was to be seen but 
equivocal satires or mere random panegyrics. 

It was at that time that the Christians began to write history, but they 
took not Titus Livy, or Thucydides as their models. The followers of the 
ancient religion wrote with no greater eloquence or truth. The two parties, 
in a state of mutual exasperation, did not very scrupulously investigate the 
charges which they heaped upon their adversaries; and hence it arises that 
the same man is sometimes represented as a god and sometimes as a 
monster. 

The decline of everything, in the commonest mechanical arts, as well as 
in eloquence and virtue, took place after the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He 
was the last emperor of the sect of stoics, who elevated man above himself 
by rendering him severe to himself only, and compassionate to others. After 
the death of this emperor, who was a genuine philosopher, there was 
nothing but tyranny and confusion. The soldiers frequently disposed of the 
empire. The senate had fallen into such complete contempt that, in the time 
of Gallienus, an express law was enacted to prevent senators from engaging 
in war. Thirty heads of parties were seen, at one time, assuming the title of 
emperor in thirty provinces of the empire. The barbarians already poured in, 
on every side, in the middle of the third century, on this rent and lacerated 
empire. Yet it was held together by the mere military discipline on which it 
had been founded. 

During all these calamities, Christianity gradually established itself, 
particularly in Egypt, Syria, and on the coasts of Asia Minor. The Roman 
Empire admitted all sorts of religions, as well as all sects of philosophy. The 
worship of Osiris was permitted, and even the Jews were left in the 
enjoyment of considerable privileges, notwithstanding their revolts. But the 
people in the provinces frequently rose up against the Christians. The 
magistrates persecuted them, and edicts were frequently obtained against 


them from the emperors. There is no ground for astonishment at the general 
hatred in which Christians were at first held, while so many other religions 
were tolerated. The reason was that neither Egyptians nor Jews, nor the 
worshippers of the goddess of Syria and so many other foreign deities, ever 
declared open hostility to the gods of the empire. They did not array 
themselves against the established religion; but one of the most imperious 
duties of the Christians was to exterminate the prevailing worship. The 
priests of the gods raised a clamor on perceiving the diminution of 
sacrifices and offerings; and the people, ever fanatical and impetuous, were 
Stirred up against the Christians, while in the meantime many emperors 
protected them. Adrian expressly forbade the persecution of them. Marcus 
Aurelius commanded that they should not be prosecuted on account of 
religion. Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, Philip, and Gallienus left them 
entire liberty. They had, in the third century, public churches numerously 
attended and very opulent; and so great was the liberty they enjoyed that, in 
the course of that century, they held sixteen councils. The road to dignities 
was shut up against the first Christians, who were nearly all of obscure 
condition, and they turned their attention to commerce, and some of them 
amassed great affluence. This is the resource of all societies that cannot 
have access to offices in the state. Such has been the case with the 
Calvinists in France, all the Nonconformists in England, the Catholics in 
Holland, the Armenians in Persia, the Banians in India, and the Jews all 
over the world. However, at last the toleration was so great, and the 
administration of the government so mild, that the Christians gained access 
to all the honors and dignities of the state. They did not sacrifice to the gods 
of the empire; they were not molested, whether they attended or avoided the 
temples; there was at Rome the most perfect liberty with respect to the 
exercises of their religion; none were compelled to engage in them. The 
Christians, therefore, enjoyed the same liberty as others. It is so true that 
they attained to honors, that Diocletian and Galerius deprived no fewer than 
three hundred and three of them of those honors, in the persecution of 
which we shall have to speak. 

It is our duty to adore Providence in all its dispensations; but I confine 
myself to political history. Manes, under the reign of Probus, about the year 
278, formed a new religion in Alexandria. The principles of this sect were 
made up of some ancient doctrines of the Persians and certain tenets of 
Christianity. Probus, and his successor, Carus, left Manes and the Christians 


in the enjoyment of peace. Numerien permitted them entire liberty. 
Diocletian protected the Christians, and tolerated the Manicheans, during 
twelve years; but in 296 he issued an edict against the Manicheans, and 
proscribed them as enemies to the empire and adherents of the Persians. 
The Christians were not comprehended in the edict; they continued in 
tranquillity under Diocletian, and made open profession of their religion 
throughout the whole empire until the latter years of that prince’s reign. 

To complete the sketch, it is necessary to describe of what at that period 
the Roman Empire consisted. Notwithstanding internal and foreign shocks, 
notwithstanding the incursions of barbarians, it comprised all the 
possessions of the grand seignor at the present day, except Arabia; all that 
the house of Austria possesses in Germany, and all the German provinces as 
far as the Elbe; Italy, France, Spain, England, and half of Scotland; all 
Africa as far as the desert of Sahara, and even the Canary Isles. All these 
nations were retained under the yoke by bodies of military less considerable 
than would be raised by Germany and France at the present day, when in 
actual war. 

This immense power became more confirmed and enlarged, from Cesar 
down to Theodosius, as well by laws, police, and real services conferred on 
the people, as by arms and terror. It is even yet a matter of astonishment that 
none of these conquered nations have been able, since they became their 
own rulers, to form such highways, and to erect such amphitheatres and 
public baths, as their conquerors bestowed upon them. Countries which are 
at present nearly barbarous and deserted, were then populous and well 
governed. Such, were Epirus, Macedonia, Thessaly, Illyria, Pannonia, with 
Asia Minor, and the coasts of Africa; but it must also be admitted that 
Germany, France, and Britain were then very different from what they are 
now. These three states are those which have most benefited by governing 
themselves; yet it required nearly twelve centuries to place those kingdoms 
in the flourishing situation in which we now behold them; but it must be 
acknowledged that all the rest have lost much by passing under different 
laws. The ruins of Asia Minor and Greece, the depopulation of Egypt and 
the barbarism of Africa, are still existing testimonials of Roman greatness. 
The great number of flourishing cities which covered those countries had 
now become miserable villages, and the soil had become barren under the 
hands of a brutalized population. 


SECTION IL. 


Character of Constantine. 


I will not here speak of the confusion which agitated the empire after the 
abdication of Diocletian. There were after his death six emperors at once. 
Constantine triumphed over them all, changed the religion of the empire, 
and was not merely the author of that great revolution, but of all those 
which have since occurred in the west. What was his character? Ask it of 
Julian, of Zosimus, of Sozomen, and of Victor; they will tell you that he 
acted at first like a great prince, afterwards as a public robber, and that the 
last stage of his life was that of a sensualist, a trifler, and a prodigal. They 
will describe him as ever ambitious, cruel, and sanguinary. Ask his 
character of Eusebius, of Gregory Nazianzen, and Lactantius; they will 
inform you that he was a perfect man. Between these two extremes 
authentic facts alone can enable us to obtain the truth. He had a father-in- 
law, whom he impelled to hang himself; he had a brother-in-law whom he 
ordered to be strangled; he had a nephew twelve or thirteen years old, 
whose throat he ordered to be cut; he had an eldest son, whom he beheaded; 
he had a wife, whom he ordered to be suffocated in a bath. An old Gallic 
author said that “he loved to make a clear house.” 

If you add to all these domestic acts that, being on the banks of the Rhine 
in pursuit of some hordes of Franks who resided in those parts, and having 
taken their kings, who probably were of the family of our Pharamond or 
Clodion le Chevelu, he exposed them to beasts for his diversion; you may 
infer from all this, without any apprehension of being deceived, that he was 
not the most courteous and accommodating personage in the world. 

Let us examine, in this place, the principal events of his reign. His father, 
Constantius Chlorus, was in the heart of Britain, where he had for some 
months assumed the title of emperor. Constantine was at Nicomedia, with 
the emperor Galerius. He asked permission of the emperor to go to see his 
father, who was ill. Galerius granted it, without difficulty. Constantine set 
off with government relays, called veredarii. It might be said to be as 
dangerous to be a post-horse as to be a member of the family of 
Constantine, for he ordered all the horses to be hamstrung after he had done 
with them, fearful lest Galerius should revoke his permission and order him 
to return to Nicomedia. He found his father at the point of death, and caused 


himself to be recognized emperor by the small number of Roman troops at 
that time in Britain. 

An election of a Roman emperor at York, by five or six thousand men, 
was not likely to be considered legitimate at Rome. It wanted at least the 
formula of “Senatus populusque Romanus.” The senate, the people, and the 
pretorian bands unanimously elected Maxentius, son of the Cesar 
Maximilian Hercules, who had been already Cesar, and brother of that 
Fausta whom Constantine had married, and whom he afterwards caused to 
be suffocated. This Maxentius is called a tyrant and usurper by our 
historians, who are uniformly the partisans of the successful. He was the 
protector of the pagan religion against Constantine, who already began to 
declare himself for the Christians. Being both pagan and vanquished, he 
could not but be an abominable man. 

Eusebius tells us that Constantine, when going to Rome to fight 
Maxentius, saw in the clouds, as well as his whole army, the grand imperial 
standard called the labarum, surmounted with a Latin P. or a large Greek R. 
with a cross in “saltier,” and certain Greek words which signified, “By this 
sign thou shalt conquer.” Some authors pretend that this sign appeared to 
him at Besancon, others at Cologne, some at Trier and others at Troyes. It is 
strange that in all these places heaven should have expressed its meaning in 
Greek. It would have appeared more natural to the weak understandings of 
men that this sign should have appeared in Italy on the day of the battle; but 
then it would have been necessary that the inscription should have been in 
Latin. A learned antiquary, of the name of Loisel, has refuted this narrative; 
but he was treated as a reprobate. 

It might, however, be worth while to reflect that this war was not a war 
of religion, that Constantine was not a saint, that he died suspected of being 
an Arian, after having persecuted the orthodox; and, therefore, that there is 
no very obvious motive to support this prodigy. 

After this victory, the senate hastened to pay its devotion to the 
conqueror, and to express its detestation of the memory of the conquered. 
The triumphal arch of Marcus Aurelius was speedily dismantled to adorn 
that of Constantine. A statue of gold was prepared for him, an honor which 
had never been shown except to the gods. He received it, notwithstanding 
the labarum, and received further the title of Pontifex Maximus, which he 
retained all his life. His first care, according to Zosimus, was to exterminate 


the whole race of the tyrant, and his principal friends; after which he 
assisted very graciously at the public spectacles and games. 

The aged Diocletian was at that time dying in his retreat at Salonica. 
Constantine should not have been in such haste to pull down his statues at 
Rome; he should have recollected that the forgotten emperor had been the 
benefactor of his father, and that he was indebted to him for the empire. 
Although he had conquered Maxentius, Licinius, his brother-in-law, an 
Augustus like himself, was still to be got rid of; and Licinius was equally 
anxious to be rid of Constantine, if he had it in his power. However, their 
quarrels not having yet broken out in hostility, they issued conjointly at 
Milan, in 313, the celebrated edict of liberty of conscience. “We grant,” 
they say, “to all the liberty of following whatever religion they please, in 
order to draw down the blessing of heaven upon us and our subjects; we 
declare that we have granted to the Christians the free and full power of 
exercising their religion; it being understood that all others shall enjoy the 
same liberty, in order to preserve the tranquillity of our government.” A 
volume might be written on such an edict, but I shall merely venture a few 
lines. 

Constantine was not as yet a Christian; nor, indeed, was his colleague, 
Licinius, one. There was still an emperor or a tyrant to be exterminated; this 
was a determined pagan, of the name of Maximin. Licinius fought with him 
before he fought with Constantine. Heaven was still more favorable to him 
than to Constantine himself; for the latter had only the apparition of a 
standard, but Licinius that of an angel. This angel taught him a prayer, by 
means of which he would be sure to vanquish the barbarian Maximin. 
Licinius wrote it down, ordered it to be recited three times by his army, and 
obtained a complete victory. If this same Licinius, the brother-in-law of 
Constantine, had reigned happily, we should have heard of nothing but his 
angel; but Constantine having had him hanged, and his son slain, and 
become absolute master of everything, nothing has been talked of but 
Constantine’s labarum. 

It is believed that he put to death his eldest son Crispus, and his own 
wife Fausta, the same year that he convened the Council of Nice. Zosimus 
and Sozomen pretend that, the heathen priests having told him that there 
were no expiations for such great crimes, he then made open profession of 
Christianity, and demolished many temples in the East. It is not very 
probable that the pagan pontiffs should have omitted so fine an opportunity 


of getting back their grand pontiff, who had abandoned them. However, it is 
by no means impossible that there might be among them some severe men; 
scrupulous and austere persons are to be found everywhere. What is more 
extraordinary is, that Constantine, after becoming a Christian, performed no 
penance for his parricide. It was at Rome that he exercised that cruelty, and 
from that time residence at Rome became hateful to him. He quitted it 
forever, and went to lay the foundations of Constantinople. How dared he 
say, in one of his rescripts, that he transferred the seat of empire to 
Constantinople, “by the command of God himself?” Is it anything but an 
impudent mockery of God and man? If God had given him any command, 
would it not have been — not to assassinate his wife and son? 

Diocletian had already furnished an example of transferring the empire 
towards Asia. The pride, the despotism, and the general manners of the 
Asiatics disgusted the Romans, depraved and slavish as they had become. 
The emperors had not ventured to require, at Rome, that their feet should be 
kissed, nor to introduce a crowd of eunuchs into their palaces. Diocletian 
began in Nicomedia, and Constantine completed the system at 
Constantinople, to assimilate the Roman court to the courts of the Persians. 
The city of Rome from that time languished in decay, and the old Roman 
spirit declined with her. Constantine thus effected the greatest injury to the 
empire that was in his power. 

Of all the emperors, he was unquestionably the most absolute. Augustus 
had left an image of liberty; Tiberius, and even Nero, had humored the 
senate and people of Rome; Constantine humored none. He had at first 
established his power in Rome by disbanding those haughty preetorians who 
considered themselves the masters of the emperors. He made an entire 
separation between the gown and the sword. The depositories of the laws, 
kept down under military power, were only jurists in chains. The provinces 
of the empire were governed upon a new system. 

The grand object of Constantine was to be master in everything; he was 
so in the Church, as well as in the State. We behold him convoking and 
opening the Council of Nice; advancing into the midst of the assembled 
fathers, covered over with jewels, and with the diadem on his head, seating 
himself in the highest place, and banishing unconcernedly sometimes Arius 
and sometimes Athanasius. He put himself at the head of Christianity 
without being a Christian; for at that time baptism was essential to any 
person’s becoming one; he was only a catechumen. The usage of waiting 


for the approach of death before immersing in the water of regeneration, 
was beginning to decline with respect to private individuals. If Constantine, 
by delaying his baptism till near the point of death, entertained the notion 
that he might commit every act with impunity in the hope of a complete 
expiation, it was unfortunate for the human race that such an opinion should 
have ever suggested itself to the mind of a man in possession of 
uncontrolled power. 


CONTRADICTIONS. 


SECTION I. 


The more we see of the world, the more we see it abounding in 
contradictions and inconsistencies. To begin with the Grand Turk: he orders 
every head that he dislikes struck off, and can very rarely preserve his own. 
If we pass from the Grand Turk to the Holy Father, he confirms the election 
of emperors, and has kings among his vassals; but he is not so powerful as a 
duke of Savoy. He expedites orders for America and Africa, yet could not 
withhold the slightest of its privileges from the republic of Lucca. The 
emperor is the king of the Romans; but the right of their king consists in 
holding the pope’s stirrup, and handing the water to him at mass. The 
English serve their monarch upon their knees, but they depose, imprison, 
and behead him. 

Men who make a vow of poverty, gain in consequence an income of 
about two hundred thousand crowns; and, in virtue of their vow of humility, 
they become absolute sovereigns. The plurality of benefices with care of 
souls is severely denounced at Rome, yet every day it despatches a bull to 
some German, to enable him to hold five or six bishoprics at once. The 
reason, we are told, is that the German bishops have no cure of souls. The 
chancellor of France is the first person in the State, but he cannot sit at table 
with the king, at least he could not till lately, although a colonel, who is 
scarcely perhaps a gentleman — gentil-homme — may enjoy that 
distinction. The wife of a provincial governor is a queen in the province, but 
merely a citizen’s wife at court. 

Persons convicted of the crime of nonconformity are publicly roasted, 
and in all our colleges the second eclogue of Virgil is explained with great 
gravity, including Corydon’s declarations of love to the beautiful Alexis; 
and it is remarked to the boys that, although Alexis be fair and Amyntas 
brown, yet Amyntas may still deserve the preference. 

If an unfortunate philosopher, without intending the least harm, takes it 
into his head that the earth turns round, or to imagine that light comes from 
the sun, or to suppose that matter may contain some other properties than 
those with which we are acquainted, he is cried down as a blasphemer, and 
a disturber of the public peace; and yet there are translations in usum 


Delphini of the “Tusculan Questions” of Cicero, and of Lucretius, which are 
two complete courses of irreligion. 

Courts of justice no longer believe that persons are possessed by devils, 
and laugh at sorcerers; but Gauffredi and Grandier were burned for sorcery; 
and one-half of a parliament wanted to sentence to the stake a monk 
accused of having bewitched a girl of eighteen by breathing upon her. 

The skeptical philosopher Bayle was persecuted, even in Holland. La 
Motte le Vayer, more of a skeptic, but less of a philosopher, was preceptor 
of the king Louis XIV., and of the king’s brother. Gourville was hanged in 
effigy at Paris, while French minister in Germany. 

The celebrated atheist Spinoza lived and died in peace. Vanini, who had 
merely written against Aristotle, was burned as an atheist; he has, in 
consequence, obtained the honor of making one article in the histories of 
the learned, and in all the dictionaries, which, in fact, constitute immense 
repositories of lies, mixed up with a very small portion of truth. Open these 
books, and you will there find not merely that Vanini publicly taught 
atheism in his writings, but that twelve professors of his sect went with him 
to Naples with the intention of everywhere making proselytes. Afterwards, 
open the books of Vanini, and you will be astonished to find in them 
nothing but proofs of the existence of God. Read the following passage, 
taken from his “Amphitheatrum,” a work equally unknown and condemned; 
“God is His own original and boundary, without end and without beginning, 
requiring neither the one nor the other, and father of all beginning and end; 
He ever exists, but not in time; to Him there has been no past, and will be 
no future; He reigns everywhere, without being in any place; immovable 
without rest, rapid without motion; He is all, and out of all; He is in all, 
without being enclosed; out of everything, without being excluded from 
anything; good, but without quality; entire, but without parts; immutable, 
while changing the whole universe; His will is His power; absolute, there is 
nothing of Him of what is merely possible; all in Him is real; He is the first, 
the middle, and the last; finally, although constituting all, He is above all 
beings, out of them, within them, beyond them, before them, and after 
them.” It was after such a profession of faith that Vanini was declared an 
atheist. Upon what grounds was he condemned? Simply upon the 
deposition of a man named Francon. In vain did his books depose in favor 
of him; a single enemy deprived him of life, and stigmatized his name 
throughout Europe. 


The little book called “Cymbalum Mundi,” which is merely a cold 
imitation of Lucian, and which has not the slightest or remotest reference to 
Christianity, was condemned to be burned. But Rabelais was printed “cum 
privilegio”; and a free course was allowed to the “Turkish Spy,” and even to 
the “Persian Letters”; that volatile, ingenious, and daring work, in which 
there is one whole letter in favor of suicide; another in which we find these 
words: “If we suppose such a thing as religion;” a third, in which it is 
expressly said that “the bishops have no other functions than dispensing 
with the observance of the laws”; and, finally, another in which the pope is 
said to be a magician, who makes people believe that three are one, and that 
the bread we eat is not bread, etc. 

The Abbé St. Pierre, a man who could frequently deceive himself, but 
who never wrote without a view to the public good, and whose works were 
called by Cardinal Dubois, “The dreams of an honest citizen”; the Abbé St. 
Pierre, I say, was unanimously expelled from the French Academy for 
having, in some political work, preferred the establishment of councils 
under the regency to that of secretaries of state under Louis XIV.; and for 
saying that towards the close of that glorious reign the finances were 
wretchedly conducted. The author of the “Persian Letters” has not 
mentioned Louis XIV. in his book, except to say that he was a magician 
who could make his subjects believe that paper was money; that he liked no 
government but that of Turkey; that he preferred a man who handed him a 
napkin to a man who gained him battles; that he had conferred a pension on 
a man who had run away two leagues, and a government upon another who 
had run away four; that he was overwhelmed with poverty, although it is 
said, in the same letter, that his finances are inexhaustible. Observe, then, I 
repeat, all that this writer, in the only work then known to be his, has said of 
Louis XIV., the patron of the French Academy. We may add, too, as a 
climax of contradiction, that that society admitted him as a member for 
having turned them into ridicule; for, of all the books by which the public 
have been entertained at the expense of the society, there is not one in 
which it has been treated more disrespectfully than in the “Persian Letters.” 
See that letter wherein he says, “The members of this body have no other 
business than incessantly to chatter; panegyric comes and takes its place as 
it were spontaneously in their eternal gabble,” etc. After having thus treated 
this society, they praise him, on his introduction, for his skill in drawing 
likenesses. 


Were I disposed to continue the research into the contraries to be found 
in the empire of letters, I might give the history of every man of learning or 
wit; just in the same manner as, if I were inclined to detail the 
contradictions existing in society, it would be necessary to write the history 
of mankind. An Asiatic, who should travel to Europe, might well consider 
us aS pagans; our week days bear the names of Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Venus; and the nuptials of Cupid and Psyche are painted in the pope’s 
palace; but, particularly, were this Asiatic to attend at our opera, he would 
not hesitate in concluding it to be a festival in honor of the pagan deities. If 
he endeavored to gain more precise information respecting our manners, he 
would experience still greater astonishment; he would see, in Spain, that a 
severe law forbids any foreigner from having the slightest share, however 
indirect, in the commerce of America; and that, notwithstanding, foreigners 
— through the medium of Spanish factors — carry on a commerce with it 
to the extent of fifteen millions a year. Thus Spain can be enriched only by 
the violation of a law always subsisting and always evaded. He would see 
that in another country the government establishes and encourages a 
company for trading to the Indies, while the divines of that country have 
declared the receiving of dividends upon the shares offensive in the sight of 
God. He would see that the offices of a judge, a commander, a privy 
counsellor, are purchased; he would be unable to comprehend why it is 
stated in the patents appointing to such offices that they have been bestowed 
gratis and without purchase, while the receipt for the sum given for them is 
attached to the commission itself. Would not our Asiatic be surprised, also, 
to see comedians salaried by sovereigns, and excommunicated by priests? 
He would inquire why a plebeian lieutenant-general, who had won battles, 
should be subject to the taille, like a peasant; and a sheriff should be 
considered, at least in reference to this point, as noble as a Montmorency; 
why, while regular dramas are forbidden to be performed during a week 
sacred to edification, merry-andrews are permitted to offend even the least 
delicate ears with their ribaldry. He would almost everywhere see our 
usages in opposition to our laws; and were we to travel to Asia, we should 
discover the existence of exactly similar contradictions. 

Men are everywhere inconsistent alike. They have made laws by 
piecemeal, as breaches are repaired in walls. Here the eldest sons take 
everything they are able from the younger ones; there all share equally. 
Sometimes the Church has ordered duels, sometimes it has anathematized 


them. The partisans and the opponents of Aristotle have been both 
excommunicated in their turn; as have also the wearers of long hair and 
short hair. There has been but one perfect law in the world, and that was 
designed to regulate a species of folly — that is to say, play. The laws of 
play are the only ones which admit of no exception, relaxation, change or 
tyranny. A man who has been a lackey, if he plays at lansquenet with kings, 
is paid with perfect readiness when he wins. In other cases the law is 
everywhere a sword, with which the strongest party cuts in pieces the 
weakest. 

In the meantime the world goes on as if everything was wisely arranged; 
irregularity is part of our nature. Our social world is like the natural globe, 
rude and unshapely, but possessing a principle of preservation; it would be 
folly to wish that mountains, seas, and rivers were traced in regular and 
finished forms; it would be a still greater folly to expect from man the 
perfection of wisdom; it would be as weak as to wish to attach wings to 
dogs or horns to eagles. 

Examples Taken from History, from Sacred Scripture, from Numerous 
Authors, etc. 

We have just been instancing a variety of contradictions in our usages, 
Our manners, and our laws, but we have not said enough. Everything, 
particularly in Europe, has been made in the same manner as Harlequin’s 
habit. His master, when he wanted to have a dress made for him, had not a 
piece of cloth, and therefore took old cuttings of all sorts of colors. 
Harlequin was laughed at, but then he was clothed. 

The Germans are a brave nation, whom neither the Germanicuses nor the 
Trajans were ever able completely to subjugate. All the German nations that 
dwelt beyond the Elbe were invincible, although badly armed; and from 
these gloomy climes issued forth, in part, the avengers of the world. 
Germany, far from constituting the Roman Empire, has been instrumental in 
destroying it. 

This empire had found a refuge at Constantinople, when a German — an 
Austrasian — went from Aix-la-Chapelle to Rome, to strip the Greek 
Cesars of the remainder of their possessions in Italy. He assumed the name 
of Cesar Imperator; but neither he nor his successors even ventured to 
reside at Rome. That capital could not either boast or regret that from the 
time of Augustulus, the final excrement of the genuine Roman Empire, a 
single Cesar had lived and been buried within its walls. 


It is difficult to suppose the empire can be “holy,” as it professes three 
different religions, of which two are declared impious, abominable, 
damnable, and damned, by the court of Rome, which the whole imperial 
court considers in such cases to be supreme. It is certainly not Roman, since 
the emperor has not any residence at Rome. 

In England people wait upon the king kneeling. The constant maxim is, 
“The king can do no wrong”; his ministers only can deserve blame; he is as 
infallible in his actions as the pope in his judgments. Such is the 
fundamental, the “Salic” law of England. Yet the parliament sat in judgment 
on its king, Edward II., who had been vanquished and taken prisoner by his 
wife; he was declared to have done all possible wrong, and deprived of all 
his rights to the crown. Sir William Tressel went to him in prison, and made 
him the following complimentary address: 

“T, William Tressel, as proxy for the parliament and the whole English 
nation, revoke the homage formerly paid you; I put you to defiance, and 
deprive you of royal power, and from this time forth we will hold no 
allegiance to you.” 

The parliament tried and sentenced King Richard II., grandson of the 
great Edward III. Thirty-one articles of accusation were brought against 
him, among which two are not a little singular — that he had borrowed 
money and not repaid it; and that he had asserted before witnesses that he 
was master of the lives and properties of his subjects. 

The parliament deposed Henry VI., who, undoubtedly, was exceedingly 
wrong, but in a somewhat different sense: he was imbecile. 

The parliament declared Edward IV. a traitor, and confiscated his goods; 
and afterwards, on his being successful, restored him. As for Richard III., 
he undoubtedly committed more wrong than all the others; he was a Nero, 
but a bold one; and the parliament did not declare his wrongs till after he 
was slain. 

The House of Commons imputed to Charles I. more wrong than he was 
justly chargeable with, and brought him to the scaffold. Parliament voted 
that James II. had committed very gross and flagrant wrongs, and 
particularly that of withdrawing himself from the kingdom. It declared the 
throne vacant; that is, it deposed him. In the present day, Junius writes to 
the king of England that he is faulty in being good and wise. If these are not 
contradictions, I know not where to find them. 

Contradictions in Certain Rites. 


Next to those great political contradictions, which are subdivided into 
innumerable little ones, nothing more forcibly attracts our notice than the 
contradiction apparent in reference to some of our rites. We hate Judaism. 
No longer than fifteen years ago Jews were still burned at the stake. We 
consider them as murderers of our God, and yet we assemble every Sunday 
to chant Jewish psalms and canticles; it is only owing to our ignorance of 
the language that we do not recite them in Hebrew. But the fifteen first 
bishops, the priests, deacons and congregation of Jerusalem, which was the 
cradle of the Christian religion, always recited the Jewish psalms in the 
Jewish idiom of the Syriac language; and, till the time of the Caliph Omar, 
almost all the Christians, from Tyre to Aleppo, prayed in that Jewish idiom. 
At present any one reciting the psalms as they were originally composed, or 
chanting them in the Jewish language, would be suspected of being a 
circumcised Jew, and might be burned as one; at least, not more than twenty 
years since, that would have been his fate, although Jesus Christ was 
circumcised, as were also his apostles and disciples. I set aside the 
mysterious doctrines of our holy religion — everything that is an object of 
faith — everything that we ought to approach only with awe and 
submission. I look only at externals; I refer simply to observances; I ask if 
anything was ever more contradictory? 

Contradictions in Things and Men. 

If any literary society is inclined to undertake a history of contradictions, 
I will subscribe for twenty folio volumes. The world displays nothing but 
contradictions. What would be necessary to put an end to them? To 
assemble the states-general of the human race. But, according to the nature 
and constitution of mankind, it would be a new contradiction were they to 
agree. Bring together all the rabbits in the world, and there would not be 
two different minds among them. 

I know only two descriptions of immovable beings in the world — 
geometricians and brute animals; they are guided by two invariable rules — 
demonstration and instinct. Some disputes, indeed, have occurred between 
geometricians, but brutes have never varied. 

The contrasts, the lights and shades, in which men are represented in 
history, are not contradictions; they are faithful portraits of human nature. 
Every day both censure and admiration are applied to Alexander, the 
murderer of Clitus, but the avenger of Greece; the conqueror of Persia, and 
the founder of Alexandria; to Cesar, the debauchee, who robbed the public 


treasury of Rome to enslave his country, but whose clemency was equal to 
his valor, and whose genius was equal to his courage; to Mahomet, the 
impostor and robber, but the only legislator of religion that ever displayed 
courage, or founded a great empire; to the enthusiast, Cromwell, at once 
knave and fanatic, the murderer of his king by form of law, but equally 
profound as a politician, and valiant as a warrior. A thousand contrasts 
frequently present themselves at once to the mind, and these contrasts are in 
nature. They are not more astonishing than a fine day followed by a 
tempest. 

Apparent Contradictions in Books. 

We must accurately distinguish in books, and particularly the sacred 
ones, between apparent and real contradictions. It is said in the Pentateuch 
that Moses was the meekest of men, and that he ordered twenty-three 
thousand Hebrews to be slain who had worshipped the golden calf, and 
twenty-four thousand more, who had, like himself, married Midianitish 
women. But sagacious commentators have adduced solid proofs that Moses 
possessed a most amiable temper, and that he only executed the vengeance 
of God in massacring these forty-seven thousand Israelites, as just stated. 

Some daring critics have pretended to perceive a contradiction in the 
narrative in which it is said that Moses changed all the waters of Egypt into 
blood, and that the magicians of Pharaoh afterwards performed the same 
prodigy — the Book of Exodus leaving no interval of time between the 
miracle of Moses and the magical operation of the enchanters. 

It appears, at first view, impossible that these magicians should change to 
blood that which was already made such; but the difficulty may be removed 
by supposing that Moses had allowed the waters to resume their original 
nature, in order to give Pharaoh time for reflection. This supposition is the 
more plausible, inasmuch as, if not expressly favored by the text, the latter 
is not contrary to it. 

The same skeptics inquire how, after all the horses were destroyed by 
hail, in the sixth plague, Pharaoh was able to pursue the Jewish nation with 
cavalry. But this contradiction is not even an apparent one, since the hail 
which killed all the horses that were out in the fields, could not fall on those 
which were in the stables. 

One of the greatest contradictions which has been supposed to be found 
in the history of the kings is the utter scarcity of offensive and defensive 
arms among the Jews at the time of the accession of Saul, compared with 


the army of three hundred and thirty thousand men, whom he conducted 
against the Ammonites who were besieging Jabesh Gilead. 

It is a fact related that, then, and even after that battle, there was not a 
lance, not even a single sword, among the whole Hebrew people; that the 
Philistines prevented the Hebrews from manufacturing swords and lances; 
that the Hebrews were obliged to have recourse to the Philistines for 
sharpening and repairing their plowshares, mattocks, axes, and pruning- 
hooks. 

This acknowledgment seems to prove that the Hebrews consisted of only 
a very small number, and that the Philistines were a powerful and victorious 
nation, who kept the Israelites under the yoke, and treated them as slaves; in 
short, that it was impossible for Saul to collect three hundred and thirty 
thousand fighting men, etc. 

The reverend Father Calmet says it is probable “that there is a little 
exaggeration in what is stated about Saul and Jonathan”; but that learned 
man forgets that the other commentators ascribe the first victories of Saul 
and Jonathan to one of those decided miracles which God so often 
condescended to perform in favor of his miserable people. Jonathan, with 
his armor-bearer only, at the very beginning, slew twenty of the enemy; and 
the Philistines, utterly confounded, turned their arms against each other. The 
author of the Book of Kings positively declares that it was a miracle of 
God: “Accidit quasi miraculum a Deo.” There is, therefore, no 
contradiction. 

The enemies of the Christian religion, the Celsuses, the Porphyrys, and 
the Julians, have exhausted the sagacity of their understandings upon this 
subject. The Jewish writers have availed themselves of all the advantages 
they derived from their superior knowledge of the Hebrew language to 
explain these apparent contradictions. They have been followed even by 
Christians, such as Lord Herbert, Wollaston, Tindal, Toland, Collins, 
Shaftesbury, Woolston, Gordon, Bolingbroke, and many others of different 
nations. Fréret, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Belles Lettres in 
France, the learned Le Clerc himself, and Simon of the Oratory thought 
they perceived some contradictions which might be ascribed to the copyists. 
An immense number of other critics have endeavored to remove or correct 
contradictions which appeared to them inexplicable. 

We read in a dangerous little book, composed with much art: “St. 
Matthew and St. Luke give each a genealogy of Christ different from the 


other; and lest it should be thought that the differences are only slight, such 
as might be imputed to neglect or oversight, the contrary may easily be 
shown by reading the first chapter of Matthew and the third of Luke. We 
shall then see that fifteen generations more are enumerated in the one than 
in the other; that, from David, they completely separate; that they join again 
at Salathiel; but that, after his son, they again separate, and do not reunite 
again but in Joseph. 

“In the same genealogy, St. Matthew again falls into a manifest 
contradiction, for he says that Uzziah was the father of Jotham; and in the 
“Paralipomena,” book I, chap. iii., v. II, 12, we find three generations 
between them — Joas, Amazias, and Azarias — of whom Luke, as well as 
Matthew, make no mention. Further, this genealogy has nothing to do with 
that of Jesus, since, according to our creed, Joseph had had no intercourse 
with Mary.” 

In order to reply to this objection, urged from the time of Origen, and 
renewed from age to age, we must read Julius Africanus. See the two 
genealogies reconciled in the following table, as we find it in the repository 
of ecclesiastical writers: 


DAVID. 
Solomon and his Nathan and his 
descendants, enumerated descendants, enumerated 
by Saint by Saint 
Matthew. Luke. 

ESTHER. 
Mathan, her first Melchi, or rather 
husband. Mathat, her second 


husband. 
The wife of these two 
persons successively, 
Jacob, sonof married first to Heli, Heli. 
Mathan, the by whom she had no 
first husband. child, and afterwards 
to Jacob, his brother. 


Joseph, natural Legitimate son of 
son of Jacob. Heli. 


There is another method to reconcile the two genealogies, by St. 
Epiphanius. According to him, Jacob Panther, descended from Solomon, is 
the father of Joseph and of Cleophas. Joseph has six children by his first 
wife — James, Joshua, Simeon, Jude, Mary, and Salome. He then espouses 
the Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus, and the daughter of Joachim and 
Anne. 

There are many other methods of explaining these two genealogies. See 
the “Dissertation” of Father Calmet, in which he endeavors to reconcile St. 
Matthew with St. Luke, on the genealogy of Jesus Christ. The same learned 
skeptics, who make it their business to compare dates, to explore books and 
medals, to collate ancient authors, and to seek for truth by human skill and 
study, and who lose in their knowledge the simplicity of their faith, 
reproach St. Luke with contradicting the other evangelists, and in being 
mistaken in what he advances on the subject of our Lord’s birth. The author 
of the “Analysis of the Christian Religion” thus rashly expresses himself on 
the subject (): 

“St. Luke says that Cyrenius was the governor of Syria, when Augustus 
ordered the numbering of all the people of the empire. We will show how 
many decided falsehoods are contained in these few words. First, Tacitus 
and Suetonius, the most precise of historians, say not a single word of the 
pretended numbering of the whole empire, which certainly would have been 
a very singular event, since there never had been one under any emperor — 
at least, no author mentions such a case. Secondly, Cyrenius did not arrive 
in Syria till ten years after the time fixed by St. Luke; it was then governed 
by Quintilius Varus, as Tertullian relates, and as is confirmed by medals.” 

We contend that in fact there never was a numbering of the whole 
Roman empire, but only a census of Roman citizens, according to usage; 
although it is possible that the copyists may have written “numbering” for 
“census.” With regard to Cyrenius, whom the copyists have made Cirinus, it 
is certain that he was not governor of Syria at the time of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the governor being Quintilius Varus; but it is very probable that 
Quintilius might send into Judea this same Cyrenius, who ten years after 


succeeded him in the government of Syria. We cannot dissemble, however, 
that this explanation still leaves some difficulties. 

In the first place, the census made under Augustus does not correspond 
in time with the birth of Jesus Christ. Secondly, the Jews were not 
comprised in that census. Joseph and his wife were not Roman citizens. 
Mary, therefore, it is said, being under no necessity, was not likely to go 
from Nazareth, which is at the extremity of Judea, within a few miles of 
Mount Tabor, in the midst of the desert, to lie in at Bethlehem, which is 
eighty miles from Nazareth. 

But it might easily happen that Cirinus, or Cyrenius, having been sent to 
Jerusalem by Quintilius Varus to impose a poll-tax, Joseph and Mary were 
summoned by the magistrate of Bethlehem to go and pay the tax in the town 
of Bethlehem, the place of their birth. In this there is nothing contradictory. 
The critics may endeavor to weaken this solution by representing that it was 
Herod only who imposed taxes; that the Romans at that time levied nothing 
on Judea; that Augustus left Herod completely his own master for the 
tribute which that Idumean paid to the empire. But, in an emergency, it is 
not impossible to make some arrangement with a tributary prince, and send 
him an intendant to establish in concert with him the new tax. 

We will not here say, like so many others, that copyists have committed 
many errors, and that in the version we possess there are to be found more 
than ten thousand; we had rather say with the doctors of the Church and the 
most enlightened persons, that the Gospels were given us only to teach us to 
live holily, and not to criticise learnedly. 

These pretended contradictions produced a dreadful impression on the 
much lamented John Meslier, rector of Etrepigni and But in Champagne. 
This truly virtuous and charitable, but at the same time melancholy, man, 
being possessed of scarcely any other books than the Bible and some of the 
fathers, read them with a studiousness of attention that became fatal to him. 
Although bound by the duties of his office to inculcate docility upon his 
flock, he was not sufficiently docile himself. He saw apparent 
contradictions, and shut his eyes to the means suggested for reconciling 
them. He imagined that he perceived the most frightful contradictions 
between Jesus being born a Jew and afterwards being recognized as God; in 
regard to that God known from the first as the son of Joseph the carpenter 
and the brother of James, yet descended from an empyrean which does not 
exist, to destroy sin upon earth that is still covered with crimes; in regard to 


that God, the son of a common artisan and a descendant of David on the 
side of his father, who was not in fact his father; between the creator of all 
worlds, and the descendant of the adulterous Bathsheba, the prurient Ruth, 
the incestuous Tamar, the prostitute of Jericho, the wife of Abraham, so 
suspiciously attractive to a king of Egypt, and again at the age of ninety 
years to a king of Gerar. 

Meslier expatiates with an impiety absolutely monstrous on these 
pretended contradictions, as they struck him, for which, however, he might 
easily have found an explanation, had he possessed only a small portion of 
docility. At length his gloom so grew upon him in his solitude that he 
actually became horror-stricken at that holy religion which it was his duty 
to preach and love; and, listening only to his seduced and wandering reason, 
he abjured Christianity by a will written in his own hand, of which he left 
three copies behind him at his death, which took place in 1732. The copy of 
this will has been often printed, and exhibits, in truth, a most cruel 
stumbling-block. A clergyman, who at the point of death, asks pardon of 
God and his parishioners for having taught the doctrines of Christianity; a 
charitable clergyman, who holds Christianity in execration because many 
who profess it are depraved; who is shocked at the pomp and pride of 
Rome, and exasperated by the difficulties of the sacred volume; a 
clergyman who speaks of Christianity like Porphyry, Jamblichus, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Julian! And this just as he is to make his appearance 
before God! How fatal a case for him, and for all who may be led astray by 
his example! 

In a similar manner the unfortunate preacher Antony, misled by the 
apparent contradictions which he imagined he saw between the new and the 
old law, between the cultivated olive and the wild olive, wretchedly 
abandoned the Christian religion for the Jewish; and, more courageous than 
John Meslier, preferred death to recantation. 

It is evident from the will of John Méeslier that the apparent 
contradictions of the gospel were the principal cause of unsettling the mind 
of that unfortunate pastor, who was, in other respects, a man of the strictest 
virtue, and whom it is impossible to think of without compassion. Meslier is 
deeply impressed by the two genealogies, which seem in direct opposition; 
he had not seen the method of reconciling them; he feels agitated and 
provoked to see that St. Matthew makes the father and mother of the child 
travel into Egypt, after having received the homage of the three eastern 


magi or kings, and while old King Herod, under the apprehension of being 
dethroned by an infant just born at Bethlehem, causes the slaughter of all 
the infants in the country, in order to prevent such a revolution. He is 
astonished that neither St. Luke, nor St. Mark, nor St. John make any 
mention of this massacre. He is confounded at observing that St. Luke 
makes Joseph, and the blessed Virgin Mary, and Jesus our Saviour, remain 
at Bethlehem, after which they withdraw to Nazareth. He should have seen 
that the Holy Father might at first go into Egypt, and some time afterwards 
to Nazareth, which was their country. 

If St. Matthew alone makes mention of the three magi, and of the star 
which guided them to Bethlehem from the remote climes of the East, and of 
the massacre of the children; if the other evangelists take no notice of these 
events, they do not contradict St. Matthew; silence is not contradiction. 

If the three first evangelists — St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke — 
make Jesus Christ to have lived but three months from his baptism in 
Galilee till his crucifixion at Jerusalem; and if St. John extends that time to 
three years and three months, it is easy to approximate St. John to the other 
evangelists, as he does not expressly state that Jesus Christ preached in 
Galilee for three years and three months, but only leaves it to be inferred 
from his narrative. Should a man renounce his religion upon simple 
inferences, upon points of controversy, upon difficulties in chronology? 

It is impossible, says Meslier, to harmonize St. Mark and St. Luke; since 
the first says that Jesus, when he left the wilderness, went to Capernaum, 
and the second that he went to Nazareth. St. John says that Andrew was the 
first who became a follower of Jesus Christ; the three other evangelists say 
that it was Simon Peter. 

He pretends, also, that they contradict each other with respect to the day 
when Jesus celebrated the Passover, the hour and place of His execution, 
the time of His appearance and resurrection. He is convinced that books 
which contradict each other cannot be inspired by the Holy Spirit; but it is 
not an article of faith to believe that the Holy Spirit inspired every syllable; 
it did not guide the hand of the copyist; it permitted the operation of 
secondary causes; it was sufficient that it condescended to reveal the 
principal mysteries, and that in the course of time it instituted a church for 
explaining them. All those contradictions, with which the gospels have been 
so often and so bitterly reproached, are explained by sagacious 
commentators; far from being injurious, they mutually clear up each other; 


they present reciprocal helps in the concordances and harmony of the four 
gospels. 

And if there are many difficulties which we cannot solve, mysteries 
which we cannot comprehend, adventures which we cannot credit, 
prodigies which shock the weakness of the human understanding, and 
contradictions which it is impossible to reconcile, it is in order to exercise 
our faith and to humiliate our reason. 

Contradictions in Judgments Upon Works of Literature or Art. 

I have sometimes heard it said of a good judge on these subjects, and of 
exquisite taste, that man decides according to mere caprice. He yesterday 
described Poussin as an admirable painter; to-day he represents him as an 
ordinary one. The fact is, that Poussin has merited both praise and censure. 

There is no contradiction in being enraptured by the delicious scenes of 
the Horatii and Curiatii, of the Cid, of Augustus and of Cinna, and 
afterwards in seeing, with disgust and indignation, fifteen tragedies in 
succession, containing no interest, no beauty, and not even written in 
French. 

It is the author himself who is contradictory. It is he who has the 
misfortune to differ entirely from himself. The critic would contradict 
himself, if he equally applauded what is excellent and detestable. He will 
admire in Homer the description of the girdle of Venus; the parting of 
Hector and Andromache; the interview between Achilles and Priam. But 
will he equally applaud those passages which describe the gods as abusing 
and fighting with one another; the uniformity in battles which decide 
nothing; the brutal ferocity of the heroes, and the avarice by which they are 
almost all actuated; in short, a poem which terminates with a truce of eleven 
days, unquestionably exciting an expectation of the continuation of the war 
and the taking of Troy, which, however, are not related? 

A good critic will frequently pass from approbation to censure, however 
excellent the work may be which he is perusing. 


CONTRAST. 


Contrast, opposition of figures, situations, fortune, manners, etc. A modest 
shepherdess forms a beautiful contrast in a painting with a haughty princess. 
The part of the impostor and that of Aristes constitute a very admirable 
contrast in “Tartuffe.” 

The little may contrast with the great in painting, but cannot be said to be 
contrary to it. Opposition of colors contrasts; but there are also colors 
contrary to each other; that is, which produce an ill effect because they 
shock the eye when brought very near it. 

“Contradictory” is a term to be used only in logic. It is contradictory for 
anything to be and not to be; to be in many places at once; to be of a certain 
number or size, and not to be so. An opinion, a discourse, or a decree, we 
may call contradictory. The different fortunes of Charles XII. have been 
contrary, but not contradictory; they form in history a beautiful contrast. 

It is a striking contrast — and the two things are perfectly contrary — 
but it is not contradictory, that the pope should be worshipped in Rome, and 
burned in London on the same day; that while he was called God’s 
vicegerent in Italy, he should be represented in the streets of Moscow as a 
hog, for the amusement of Peter the Great. 

Mahomet, stationed at the right hand of God over half the globe, and 
damned over the other half, is the greatest of contrasts. Travel far from your 
own country, and everything will be contrast for you. The white man who 
first saw a negro was much astonished; but the first who said that the negro 
was the offspring of a white pair astonishes me much more; I do not agree 
with him. A painter who represents white men, negroes, and olive-colored 
people, may display fine contrasts. 


CONVULSIONARIES. 


About the year 1724 the cemetery of St. Médard abounded in amusement, 
and many miracles were performed there. The following epigram by the 
duchess of Maine gives a tolerable account of the character of most of 
them: 


Un décrotteur a la Royale, 

Du talon gauche estropié, 
Obtint, pour grace speciale, 
D’étre tortueux de I’autre pied. 


A Port-Royal shoe-black, who had one lame leg, 
To make both alike the Lord’s favor did beg; 
Heaven listened, and straightway a miracle came, 
For quickly he rose up, with both his legs lame. 


The miracles continued, as is well known, until a guard was stationed at 
the cemetery. 


De par le roi, défense a Dieu 
De faire miracles en ce lieu. 


Louis to God: — To keep the peace, 
Here miracles must henceforth cease. 


It is also well known that the Jesuits, being no longer able to perform 
similar miracles, in consequence of Xavier having exhausted their stock of 
grace and miraculous power, by resuscitating nine dead persons at one time, 
resolved in order to counteract the credit of the Jansenists, to engrave a print 
of Jesus Christ dressed as a Jesuit. The Jansenists, on the other hand, in 
order to give a satisfactory proof that Jesus Christ had not assumed the habit 
of a Jesuit, filled Paris with convulsions, and attracted great crowds of 
people to witness them. The counsellor of parliament, Carré de Montgeron, 
went to present to the king a quarto collection of all these miracles, attested 
by a thousand witnesses. He was very properly shut up in a chateau, where 


attempts were made to restore his senses by regimen; but truth always 
prevails over persecution, and the miracles lasted for thirty years together, 
without interruption. Sister Rose, Sister I[luminée, and the sisters Promise 
and Comfitte, were scourged with great energy, without, however, 
exhibiting any appearance of the whipping next day. They were bastinadoed 
on their stomachs without injury, and placed before a large fire; but, being 
defended by certain pomades and preparations, were not burned. At length, 
as every art is constantly advancing towards perfection, their persecutors 
concluded with actually thrusting swords through their chairs, and with 
crucifying them. A famous schoolmaster had also the benefit of crucifixion; 
all which was done to convince the world that a certain bull was ridiculous, 
a fact that might have been easily proved without so much trouble. 
However, Jesuits and Jansenists all united against the “Spirit of Laws,” and 
against, and against.... and against.... and.... And after all this we dare to 
ridicule Laplanders, Samoyeds, and negroes! 


CORN. 


They must be skeptics indeed who doubt that pain comes from panis. But to 
make bread we must have corn. The Gauls had corn in the time of Cesar; 
but whence did they take the word blé? It is pretended that it is from 
bladum, a word employed in the barbarous Latin of the middle age by the 
Chancellor Desvignes, or De Emeis, whose eyes, it is said, were torn out by 
order of the Emperor Frederick II. 

But the Latin words of these barbarous ages were only ancient Celtic or 
Teutonic words Latinized. Bladum then comes from our blead, and not our 
blead from bladum. The Italians call it bioda, and the countries in which the 
ancient Roman language is preserved, still say blia. 

This knowledge is not infinitely useful; but we are curious to know 
where the Gauls and Teutons found corn to sow? We are told that the 
Tyrians brought it into Spain, the Spaniards into Gaul, and the Gauls into 
Germany. And where did the Tyrians get this corn? Probably from the 
Greeks, in exchange for their alphabet. 

Who made this present to the Greeks? It was the goddess Ceres, without 
doubt; and having ascended to Ceres, we can scarcely go any higher. Ceres 
must have descended from heaven expressly to give us wheat, rye, and 
barley. However, as the credit of Ceres, who gave corn to the Greeks, and 
that of Ishet, or Isis, who gratified the Egyptians with it, are at present very 
much decayed, we may still be said to remain in uncertainty as to the origin 
of corn. 

Sanchoniathon tells us that Dagon or Dagan, one of the grandsons of 
Thaut, had the superintendence of the corn in Phoenicia. Now his Thaut was 
near the time of our Jared; from which it appears that corn is very ancient, 
and that it is of the same antiquity as grass. Perhaps this Dagon was the first 
who made bread, but that is not demonstrated. 

What a strange thing that we should know positively that we are obliged 
to Noah for wine, and that we do not know to whom we owe the invention 
of bread. And what is still more strange, we are still so ungrateful to Noah 
that, while we have more than two thousand songs in honor of Bacchus, we 
scarcely sing one in honor of our benefactor, Noah. 

A Jew assured me that corn came without cultivation in Mesopotamia, as 
apples, wild pears, chestnuts, and medlars, in the west. It is as well to 


believe him, until we are sure of the contrary; for it is necessary that corn 
should grow spontaneously somewhere. It has become the ordinary and 
indispensable nourishment in the finest climates, and in all the north. 

The great philosophers whose talents we estimate so highly, and whose 
systems we do not follow, have pretended, in the natural history of the dog 
(page 195), that men created corn; and that our ancestors, by means of 
sowing tares and cow-grass together, changed them into wheat. As these 
philosophers are not of our opinion on shells, they will permit us to differ 
from them on corn. We do not think that tulips could ever have been 
produced from jasmine. We find that the germ of corn is quite different 
from that of tares, and we do not believe in any transmutation. When it shall 
be proved to us, we will retract. 

We have seen, in the article “Breadtree,” that in three-quarters of the 
earth bread is not eaten. It is pretended that the Ethiopians laughed at the 
Egyptians, who lived on bread. But since corn is our chief nourishment, it 
has become one of the greatest objects of commerce and politics. So much 
has been written on this subject, that if a laborer sowed as many pounds of 
wheat as we have volumes on this commodity, he might expect a more 
ample harvest, and become richer than those who, in their painted and 
gilded saloons, are ignorant of the excess of his oppression and misery. 

Egypt became the best country in the world for wheat when, after several 
ages, which it is difficult to reckon exactly, the inhabitants found the secret 
of rendering a destructive river — which had always inundated the country, 
and was only useful to the rats, insects, reptiles, and crocodiles of Egypt — 
serviceable to the fecundity of the soil. Its waters, mixed with a black mud, 
were neither useful to quench the thirst of the inhabitants, nor for ablution. 
It must have required a long time and prodigious labor to subdue the river, 
to divide it into canals, to found towns on lands formerly movable, and to 
change the caverns of the rocks into vast buildings. 

All this is more astonishing than the pyramids; for being accomplished, 
behold a people sure of the best corn in the world, without the necessity of 
labor! It is the inhabitant of this country who raises and fattens poultry 
superior to that of Caux, who is habited in the finest linen in the most 
temperate climate, and who has none of the real wants of other people. 

Towards the year 1750, the French nation, surfeited with tragedies, 
comedies, operas, romances, and romantic histories — with moral 
reflections still more romantic, and with theological disputes on grace and 


on convulsionaries, began to reason upon corn. They even forgot the vine, 
in treating of wheat and rye. Useful things were written on agriculture, and 
everybody read them except the laborers. The good people imagined, as 
they walked out of the comic opera, that France had a prodigious quantity 
of corn to sell, and the cry of the nation at last obtained of the government, 
in 1764, the liberty of exportation. 

Accordingly they exported. The result was exactly what it had been in 
the time of Henry IV., they sold a little too much, and a barren year 
succeeding, Mademoiselle Bernard was obliged, for the second time, to sell 
her necklace to get linen and chemises. Now the complainants passed from 
one extreme to the other, and complained against the exportation that they 
had so recently demanded, which shows how difficult it is to please all the 
world and his wife. 

Able and well-meaning people, without interest, have written, with as 
much sagacity as courage, in favor of the unlimited liberty of the commerce 
in grain. Others, of as much mind, and with equally pure views, have 
written in the idea of limiting this liberty; and the Neapolitan Abbé 
Gagliana amused the French nation on the exportation of corn, by finding 
out the secret of making, even in French, dialogues as amusing as our best 
romances, and as instructive as our good serious books. If this work did not 
diminish the price of bread, it gave great pleasure to the nation, which was 
what it valued most. The partisans of unlimited exportation answered him 
smartly. The result was that the readers no longer knew where they were, 
and the greater part took to reading romances, expecting that the three or 
four following years of abundance would enable them to judge. The ladies 
were no longer able to distinguish wheat from rye, while honest devotees 
continued to believe that grain must lie and rot in the ground in order to 
spring up again. 


COUNCILS. 


Meetings of Ecclesiastics, Called Together to Resolve Doubts or Questions 
on Points of Faith or Discipline. 


The use of councils was not unknown to the followers of the ancient 
religion of Zerdusht, whom we call Zoroaster. About the year 200 of our 
era, Ardeshir Babecan, king of Persia, called together forty thousand priests, 
to consult them touching some of his doubts about paradise and hell, which 
they call the gehen — a term adopted by the Jews during their captivity at 
Babylon, as they did the names of the angels and of the months. Erdoviraph, 
the most celebrated of the magi, having drunk three glasses of a soporific 
wine, had an ecstasy which lasted seven days and seven nights, during 
which his soul was transported to God. When the paroxysm was over, he 
reassured the faith of the king, by relating to him the great many wonderful 
things he had seen in the other world, and having them written down. 

We know that Jesus was called Christ, a Greek word signifying 
anointed; and his doctrine Christianity, or gospel, i.e., good news, because 
having, as was his custom, entered one Sabbath day the synagogue of 
Nazareth, where he was brought up, He applied to Himself this passage of 
Isaiah, which He had just read: “The spirit of the Lord is on me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” They of the synagogue 
did, to be sure, drive Him out of their town, and carry Him to a point of the 
hill, on which it was built, in order to throw Him headlong from it; and His 
relatives “went out to lay hold on Him,” for they were told, and they said, 
“that He was beside Himself.” Nor is it less certain that Jesus constantly 
declared He had come not to destroy the law or the prophecies, but to fulfil 
them. 

But, as He left nothing written, His first disciples were divided on the 
famous question, whether the Gentiles were to be circumcised and ordered 
to keep the Mosaic law. The apostles and the priests, therefore, assembled at 
Jerusalem to examine this point, and, after many conferences, they wrote to 
the brethren among the Gentiles, at Antioch, in Syria, and in Cilicia, a letter 
of which we give the substance: “It has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us, not to impose upon you any obligations but those which are 


necessary, viz., to abstain from meats offered up to idols, from blood, from 
the flesh of choked animals, and from fornication.” 

The decision of this council did not prevent Peter, when at Antioch, from 
continuing to eat with the Gentiles, before some of the circumcised, who 
came from James, had arrived. But Paul, seeing that he did not walk straight 
in the path of gospel truth, resisted him to the face, saying to him before 
them all. “If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not 
as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” 
Indeed Peter had lived like the Gentiles ever since he had seen, in a trance, 
“heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto him, as it had been a 
great sheet, knit at the four corners, and let down to the earth; wherein were 
all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter, kill 
and eat.” 

Paul, who so loudly reproved Peter for using this dissimulation to make 
them believe that he still observed the law, had himself recourse to a similar 
feint at Jerusalem. Being accused of teaching the Jews who were among the 
Gentiles to renounce Moses, he went and purified himself in the temple for 
seven days, in order that all might know that what they had heard of him 
was false, and that he continued to observe the law; this, too, was done by 
the advice of all the priests, assembled at the house of James — which 
priests were the same who had decided with the Holy Ghost, that these 
observations were unnecessary. 

Councils were afterwards distinguished into general and _ particular. 
Particular councils are of three kinds — national, convoked by the prince, 
the patriarch, or the primate; provincial, assembled by the metropolitan or 
archbishop; and diocesan, or synods held by each bishop. The following is a 
decree of one of the councils held at Macon: 

“Whenever a layman meet a priest or a deacon on the road, he shall offer 
him his arm; if the priest and the layman are both on horseback, the layman 
shall stop and salute the priest reverently; and if the priest be on foot, and 
the layman on horseback, the layman shall dismount, and shall not mount 
again until the ecclesiastic be at a certain distance; all on pain of 
interdiction for as long a time as it shall please the metropolitan.” 

The list of the councils, in Moréri’s “Dictionary,” occupies more than 
sixteen pages, but as authors are not agreed concerning the number of 


general councils, we shall here confine ourselves to the results of the first 
eight that were assembled by order of the emperors. 

Two priests of Alexandria, seeking to know whether Jesus was God or 
creature, not only did the bishops and priests dispute but the whole people 
were divided, and the disorder arrived at such a pitch that the Pagans 
ridiculed Christianity on the stage. The emperor Constantine first wrote in 
these terms to Bishop Alexander and the priest Arius, the authors of the 
dissension: “These questions, which are unnecessary, and spring only from 
unprofitable idleness, may be discussed in order to exercise the intellect; but 
they should not be repeated in the hearing of the people. Being divided on 
so small a matter, it is not just that you should govern, according to your 
thoughts, so great a multitude of God’s people. Such conduct is mean and 
puerile, unworthy of the priestly office, and of men of sense. I do not say 
this to compel you entirely to agree on this frivolous question, whatever it 
is. You may, with a private difference, preserve unity, provided these 
subtleties and different opinions remain secret in your inmost thoughts.” 

The emperor, having learned that his letter was without effect, resolved, 
by the advice of the bishops, to convoke an ecumenical council — i.e., a 
council of the whole habitable earth, and chose for the place of meeting the 
town of Nicea, in Bithynia. There came thither two thousand and forty- 
eight bishops, who, as Eutychius relates, were all of different sentiments 
and opinions. This prince, having had the patience to hear them dispute on 
this point, was much surprised at finding among them so little unanimity; 
and the author of the Arabic preface to this council says that the records of 
these disputes amounted to forty volumes. 

This prodigious number of bishops will not appear incredible when it is 
recollected that Usher, quoted by Selden, relates that St. Patrick, who lived 
in the fifth century, founded three hundred and sixty-five churches, and 
ordained the like number of bishops; which proves that then each church 
had its bishop, that is, its overlooker. 

In the Council of Nice there was read a letter from Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, containing manifest heresy, and discovering the cabal of Arius’s 
party. In it was said, among other things, that if Jesus were acknowledged to 
be the Son of God uncreated, He must also be acknowledged to be 
consubstantial with the Father. Therefore it was that Athanasius, a deacon 
of Alexandria, persuaded the fathers to dwell on the word consubstantial, 
which had been rejected as improper by the Council of Antioch, held 


against Paul of Samosata; but he took it in a gross sense, marking division; 
as we Say, that several pieces of money are of the same metal: whereas the 
orthodox explained the term consubstantial so well, that the emperor 
himself comprehended that it involved no corporeal idea — signified no 
division of the absolutely immaterial and spiritual substance of the Father 
— but was to be understood in a divine and ineffable sense. They moreover 
showed the injustice of the Arians in rejecting this word on pretence that it 
was not in the Scriptures — they who employ so many words which are not 
there to be found; and who say that the Son of God was brought out of 
nothing, and had not existed from all eternity. 

Constantine then wrote two letters at the same time, to give publicity to 
the ordinances of the council, and make them known to such as had not 
attended it. The first, addressed to the churches in general, says, in so many 
words, that the question of the faith has been examined, and so well cleared 
up, that no difficulty remains. In the second, among others, the church of 
Alexandria is thus addressed: “What three hundred bishops have ordained is 
no other than the seed of the only Son of God; the Holy Ghost has declared 
the will of God through these great men, whom he inspired. Now, then, let 
none doubt — let none dispute, but each one return with all his heart into 
the way of truth.” 

The ecclesiastical writers are not agreed as to the number of bishops who 
subscribed to the ordinances of this council. Eusebius reckons only two 
hundred and fifty; Eustathius of Antioch, cited by Theodoret, two hundred 
and seventy; St. Athanasius, in his epistle to the Solitaries, three hundred, 
like Constantine; while, in his letter to the Africans, he speaks of three 
hundred and eighteen. Yet these four authors were eye-witnesses, and 
worthy of great faith. 

This number 318, which Pope St. Leo calls mysterious, has been adopted 
by most of the fathers of the church. St. Ambrose assures us that the number 
of 318 bishops was a proof of the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ in his 
Council of Nica, because the cross designates three hundred, and the name 
of Jesus eighteen. St. Hilary, in his defence of the word consubstantial, 
approved in the Council of Nice, though condemned fifty-five years before 
in the Council of Antioch, reasons thus: “Eighty bishops rejected the word 
consubstantial, but three hundred and eighteen have received it. Now this 
latter number seems to me a sacred number, for if is that of the men who 
accompanied Abraham, when, after his victory over the impious kings, he 


was blessed by him who is the type of the eternal priesthood.” And Selden 
relates that Dorotheus, metropolitan of Monembasis, said there were 
precisely three hundred and eighteen fathers at this council, because three 
hundred and eighteen years had elapsed since the incarnation. All 
chronologists place this council in the year 325 of our modern era; but 
Dorotheus deducts seven years, to make his comparison complete; this, 
however, is a mere trifle. Besides, it was not until the Council of Lestines, 
in 743, that the years began to be counted from the incarnation of Jesus. 
Dionysius the Less had imagined this epoch in his solar cycle of the year 
526, and Bede had made use of it in his “Ecclesiastical History.” 

It will not be a subject of astonishment that Constantine adopted the 
opinion of the three hundred or three hundred and eighteen bishops who 
held the divinity of Jesus, when it is borne in mind that Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, one of the principal leaders of the Arian party, had been an 
accomplice in the cruelty of Licinius, in the massacres of the bishops, and 
the persecutions of the Christians. Of this the emperor himself accuses him, 
in the private letter which he wrote to the church of Nicomedia: 

“He sent spies about me,” says he, “in the troubles, and did everything 
but take up arms for the tyrant. I have proofs of this from the priests and 
deacons of his train, whom I took. During the Council of Niceea, with what 
eagemess and what impudence he maintained, against the testimony of his 
conscience, the error exploded on every side! repeatedly imploring my 
protection, lest, being convicted of so great a crime, he should lose his 
dignity. He shamefully circumvented and took me by surprise, and carried 
everything as he chose. Again, see what has been done but lately by him 
and Theogenes.” 

Constantine here alludes to the fraud which Eusebius of Nicomedia and 
Theogenes of Nica resorted to in subscribing. In the word “omoousios,” 
they inserted an iota, making it “omoiousios,” meaning of like substance; 
whereas the first means of the same substance. We hereby see that these 
bishops yielded to the fear of being displaced or banished; for the emperor 
had threatened with exile such as should not subscribe. The other Eusebius, 
too, bishop of Cesarea, approved the word consubstantial, after 
condemning it the day before. 

However, Theonas of Marmarica, and Secundus of Ptolemais continued 
obstinately attached to Arius; and, the council, having condemned them 
with him, Constantine banished them, and declared by an edict that 


whosoever should be convicted of concealing any of the writings of Arius 
instead of burning them, should be punished with death. Three months after, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theogenes were likewise exiled into Gaul. It is 
said that, having gained over the individual who, by the emperor’s order, 
kept the acts of the council, they had erased their signatures, and begun to 
teach in public that the Son must not be believed to be consubstantial with 
the Father. 

Happily, to replace their signatures and preserve entire the mysterious 
number three hundred and eighteen, the expedient was tried of laying the 
book, in which the acts were divided into sessions, on the tomb of 
Chrysanthus and Mysonius, who had died while the council was in session; 
the night was passed in prayer and the next morning it was found that these 
two bishops had signed. 

It was by an expedient nearly similar, that the fathers of the same council 
distinguished the authentic from the apocryphal books of Scripture. Having 
placed them altogether upon the altar, the apocryphal books fell to the 
ground of themselves. 

Two other councils, assembled by the emperor Constantine, in the year 
359, the one, of upwards of four hundred bishops, at Rimini, the other, of 
more than a hundred and fifty, at Seleucia; after long debates, rejected the 
word consubstantial, already condemned, as we have before said, by a 
Council of Antioch. But these councils are recognized only by the 
Socinians. 

The Nicene fathers had been so much occupied with the 
consubstantiality of the Son, that they had made no mention of the church in 
their symbol, but contented themselves with saying, “We also believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” This omission was supplied in the second general council, 
convoked at Constantinople, in 381, by Theodosius. The Holy Ghost was 
there declared to be the Lord and giver of life, proceeding from the Father, 
who with the Father and Son is worshipped and glorified, who spake by the 
prophets. Afterwards the Latin church would have the Holy Ghost proceed 
from the Son also; and the “filioque” was added to the symbol: first in 
Spain, in 447; then in France, at the Council of Lyons, in 1274; and lastly at 
Rome, notwithstanding the complaints made by the Greeks against this 
innovation. 

The divinity of Jesus being once established, it was natural to give to his 
mother the title of Mother of God. However, Nestorius, patriarch of 


Constantinople, maintained in his sermons that this would be justifying the 
folly of the Pagans, who gave mothers to their gods. Theodosius the 
younger, to have this great question decided, assembled the third general 
council at Ephesus, in the year 431, and in it Mary was acknowledged to be 
the mother of God. 

Another heresy of Nestorius, likewise condemned at Ephesus, was that 
of admitting two persons in Jesus. Nevertheless, the patriarch Photius 
subsequently acknowledged two natures in Jesus. A monk named Eutyches, 
who had already exclaimed loudly against Nestorius, affirmed, the better to 
contradict them both, that Jesus had also but one nature. But this time the 
monk was wrong; although, in 449, his opinion had been maintained by 
blows in a numerous council at Ephesus. Eutyches was nevertheless 
anathematized, two years afterwards, by the fourth general council, held 
under the emperor Marcian at Chalcedon, in which two natures were 
assigned to Jesus. 

It was still to be determined, with one person and two natures, how many 
wills Jesus was to have. The fifth general council, which in the year 553 
quelled, by Justinian’s order, the contentions about the doctrine of three 
bishops, had no leisure to settle this important point. It was not until the 
year 680 that the sixth general council, also convened at Constantinople by 
Constantine Pogonatus, informed us that Jesus had precisely two wills. This 
council, in condemning the Monothelites, who admitted only one, made no 
exception from the anathema in favor of Pope Honorius I., who, in a letter 
given by Baronius, had said to the patriarch of Constantinople: 

“We confess in Jesus Christ one only will. We do not see that either the 
councils or the Scriptures authorize us to think otherwise. But whether, 
from the works of divinity and of humanity which are in him, we are to look 
for two operations, is a point of little importance, and one which I leave it to 
the grammarians to decide.” 

Thus, in this instance, with God’s permission, the account between the 
Greek and Latin churches was balanced. As the patriarch Nestorius had 
been condemned for acknowledging two persons in Jesus, so Pope 
Honorius was now condemned for admitting but one will in Jesus. 

The seventh general council, or the second of Nice, was assembled in 
787, by Constantine, son of Leo and Irene, to re-establish the worship of 
images. The reader must know that two Councils of Constantinople, the 
first in 730, under the emperor Leo, the other twenty-four years after, under 


Constantine Copronymus, had thought proper to proscribe images, 
conformably to the Mosaic law and to the usage of the early ages of 
Christianity. So, also, the Nicene decree, in which it is said that “whosoever 
shall not render service and adoration to the images of the saints as to the 
Trinity, shall be deemed anathematized,” at first encountered some 
opposition. The bishops who introduced it, in a Council of Constantinople, 
held in 789, were turned out by soldiers. The same decree was also rejected 
with scorn by the Council of Frankfort in 794, and by the Caroline books, 
published by order of Charlemagne. But the second Council of Nice was at 
length confirmed at Constantinople under the emperor Michael and _ his 
mother Theodora, in the year 842, by a numerous council, which 
anathematized the enemies of holy images. Be it here observed, it was by 
two women, the empresses Irene and Theodora, that the images were 
protected. 

We pass on to the eighth general council. Under the emperor Basilius, 
Photius, ordained patriarch of Constantinople in place of Ignatius, had the 
Latin church condemned for the “filioque” and other practices, by a council 
of the year 866: but Ignatius being recalled the following year, another 
council removed Photius; and in the year 869 the Latins, in their turn, 
condemned the Greek church in what they called the eighth general council 
— while those in the East gave this name to another council, which, ten 
years after, annulled what the preceding one had done, and restored Photius. 

These four councils were held at Constantinople; the others, called 
general by the Latins, having been composed of the bishops of the West 
only, the popes, with the aid of false decretals, gradually arrogated the right 
of convoking them. The last of these which assembled at Trent, from 1545 
to 1563, neither served to convert the enemies of papacy nor to subdue 
them. Its decrees, in discipline, have been scarcely admitted into any one 
Catholic nation: its only effect has been to verify these words of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen: “I have not seen one council that has acted with good faith, or 
that has not augmented the evils complained of rather than cured them. 
Ambition and the love of disputation, beyond the power of words to 
express, reign in every assembly of bishops.” 

However, the Council of Constance, in 1415, having decided that a 
council-general receives its authority immediately from Jesus Christ, which 
authority every person, of whatever rank or dignity, is bound to obey in all 
that concerns the faith; and the Council of Basel having afterwards 


confirmed this decree, which it holds to be an article of faith which cannot 
be neglected without renouncing salvation, it is clear how deeply every one 
is interested in paying submission to councils. 


SECTION II. 


Notice of the General Councils. 


Assembly, council of state, parliament, states-general, formerly signified 
the same thing. In the primitive ages nothing was written in Celtic, nor in 
German, nor in Spanish. The little that was written was conceived in the 
Latin tongue by a few clerks, who expressed every meeting of lendes, 
herren, or ricohombres, by the word concilium. Hence it is that we find in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries so many councils which were 
nothing more than councils of state. 

We shall here speak only of the great councils called general, whether by 
the Greek or by the Latin church. At Rome they were called synods, as they 
were in the East in the primitive ages — for the Latins borrowed names as 
well as things from the Greeks. 

In 325 there was a great council in the city of Nicea, convoked by 
Constantine. The form of its decision was this: “We believe that Jesus is of 
one substance with the Father, God of God, light of light, begotten, not 
made. We also believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

Nicephorus affirms that two bishops, Chrysanthus and Mysonius, who 
had died during the first sittings, rose again to sign the condemnation of 
Arius, and incontinently died again, as I have already observed. Baronius 
maintains this fact, but Fleury says nothing of it. 

In 359 the emperor Constantius assembled the great councils of Rimini 
and of Seleucia, consisting of six hundred bishops, with a prodigious 
number of priests. These two councils, corresponding together, undo all that 
the Council of Nice did, and proscribe the consubstantiality. But this was 
afterwards regarded as a false council. 

In 381 was held, by order of the emperor Theodosius, a great council at 
Constantinople, of one hundred and fifty bishops, who anathematize the 
Council of Rimini. St. Gregory Nazianzen presides, and the bishop of Rome 
sends deputies to it. Now is added to the Nicene symbol: “Jesus Christ was 
incarnate, by the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary. He was crucified for us 
under Pontius Pilate. He was buried, and on the third day he rose again, 
according to the Scriptures. He sits at the right hand of the Father. We also 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and giver of life, who proceeds from the 
Father.” 


In 431 a great council was convoked at Ephesus, by the emperor 
Theodosius II. Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, having violently 
persecuted all who were not of his opinion on theological points, undergoes 
persecution in his turn, for having maintained that the Holy Virgin Mary, 
mother of Jesus Christ, was not mother of God; because said he, Jesus 
Christ being the word, the Son of God, consubstantial with His Father, 
Mary could not, at the same time, be mother of God the Father and of God 
the Son. St. Cyril exclaims loudly against him. Nestorius demands an 
ecumenical council, and obtains it. Nestorius is condemned; but Cyril is 
also displaced by a committee of the council. The emperor reverses all that 
has been done in this council, then permits it to re-assemble. The deputies 
from Rome arrive very late. The troubles increasing, the emperor has 
Nestorius and Cyril arrested. At last he orders all the bishops to return, each 
to his church, and after all no conclusion is reached. Such was the famous 
Council of Ephesus. 

In 449 another great council, afterward called “the banditti,” met at 
Ephesus. The number of bishops assembled is a hundred and thirty; and 
Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria, presided. There are two deputies from the 
church of Rome, and several abbots. The question is, whether Jesus Christ 
has two natures. The bishops and all the monks of Egypt exclaim that “all 
who would divide Jesus Christ ought themselves to be torn in two.” The 
two natures are anathematized; and there is a fight in full council, as at the 
little Council of Cirta in 355, and at the minor Council of Carthage. 

In 452, the great Council of Chalcedon was convoked by Pulcheria, who 
married Marcian on condition that he should be only the highest of her 
subjects. St. Leo, bishop of Rome, having great influence, takes advantage 
of the troubles which the quarrel about the two natures has occasioned in 
the empire, and presides at the council by his legates — of which we have 
no former example. But the fathers of the council, apprehending that the 
church of the West will, from this precedent, pretend to the superiority over 
that of the East, decide by their twenty-eighth canon, that the see of 
Constantinople, and that of Rome, shall enjoy alike the same advantages 
and the same privileges. This was the origin of the long enmity which 
prevailed, and still prevails, between the two churches. This Council of 
Chalcedon established the two natures in one only person. 

Nicephorus relates that, at this same council, the bishops, after a long 
dispute on the subject of images, laid each his opinion in writing on the 


tomb of St. Euphemia, and passed the night in prayer. The next morning the 
orthodox writings were found in the saint’s hand, and the others at her feet. 

In 553, a great council at Constantinople was convoked by Justinian, 
who was an amateur theologian, to discuss three small writings, called the 
three chapters, of which nothing is now known. There were also disputes 
on some passages of Origen. 

Vigilius, bishop of Rome, would have gone thither in person; but 
Justinian had him put in prison, and the Patriarch of Constantinople 
presided. No member of the Latin church attended; for at that time Greek 
was no longer understood in the West, which had become entirely 
barbarous. 

In 680, another general council at Constantinople was convoked by 
Constantine the bearded. This was the first council called by the Latins in 
trullo, because it was held in an apartment of the imperial palace. The 
emperor, himself, presided; on his right hand were the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Antioch; on his left, the deputies from Rome and 
Jerusalem. It was there decided that Jesus Christ had two wills; and Pope 
Honorius I., was condemned as a Monothelite, i.e., as wishing Jesus Christ 
to have but one will. 

In 787, the second Council of Nice was convoked by Irene, in the name 
of the emperor Constantine, her son, whom she had deprived of his eyes. 
Her husband, Leo, had abolished the worship of images, as contrary to the 
simplicity of the primitive ages, and leading to idolatry. Irene re-established 
this worship; she herself spoke in the council, which was the only one held 
by a woman. Two legates from Pope Adrian V., attended, but did not speak, 
for they did not understand Greek: the patriarch did all. 

Seven years after, the Franks, having heard that a council at 
Constantinople had ordained the adoration of images, assemble, by order of 
Charles, son of Pepin, afterwards named Charlemagne, a very numerous 
council at Frankfort. Here the second Council of Nice is spoken of as “an 
impertinent and arrogant synod, held in Greece for the worshipping of 
pictures.” 

In 842, a great council at Constantinople was convoked by the empress 
Theodora. The worship of images was solemnly established. The Greeks 
have still a feast in honor of this council, called the orthodoxia. Theodora 
did not preside. In 861, a great council at Constantinople, consisting of 


three hundred and eighteen bishops, was convoked by the emperor Michael. 
St. Ignatius, patriarch of Constantinople, is deposed, and Photius elected. 

In 866, another great council was held at Constantinople, in which Pope 
Nicholas III. is deposed for contumacy, and excommunicated. In 869 was 
another great council at Constantinople, in which Photius, in tum, is 
deposed and excommunicated, and St. Ignatius restored. 

In 879, another great council assembled at Constantinople, in which 
Photius, already restored, is acknowledged as true patriarch by the legates 
of Pope John VIII. Here the great ecumenical council, in which Photius was 
deposed, receives the appellation of “conciliabulum.” Pope John VIII. 
declares all those to be Judases who say that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. 

In 1122-3, a great council at Rome was held in the church of St. John of 
Lateran by Pope Calixtus II. This was the first general council convoked by 
the popes. The emperors of the West had now scarcely any authority; and 
the emperors of the East pressed by the Mahometans and by the Crusaders, 
held none but wretched little councils. 

It is not precisely known what this Lateran was. Some small councils had 
before been assembled in the Lateran. Some say that it was a house built by 
one Lateran in Nero’s time; others, that it was St. John’s church itself, built 
by Bishop Sylvester. In this council, the bishops complained heavily of the 
monks. “They possess,” said they, “the churches, the lands, the castles, the 
tithes, the offerings of the living and the dead; they have only to take from 
us the ring and the crosier.” The monks remained in possession. 

In 1139 was another great Council of Lateran, by Pope Innocent II. It is 
said there were present a thousand bishops. A great many, certainly. Here 
the ecclesiastical tithes are declared to be of divine right, and all laymen 
possessing any of them are excommunicated. In 1179 was another great 
Council of Lateran, by Pope Alexander III. There were three hundred 
bishops and one Greek abbot. The decrees are all on discipline. The 
plurality of benefices is forbidden. 

In 1215 was the last general Council of Lateran, by Pope Innocent III., 
composed of four hundred and twelve bishops, and eight hundred abbots. 
At this time, which is that of the Crusades, the popes have established a 
Latin patriarch at Jerusalem, and one at Constantinople. These patriarchs 
attend the council. This great council says that, “God having given the 
doctrine of salvation to men by Moses, at length caused His son to be born 


of a virgin, to show the way more clearly,” and that “no one can be saved 
out of the Catholic church.” 

The transubstantiation was not known until after this council. It forbade 
the establishment of new religious orders; but, since that time, no less than 
eighty have been instituted. It was in this council that Raymond, count of 
Toulouse, was stripped of all his lands. In 1245 a great council assembled at 
the imperial city of Lyons. Innocent IV. brings thither the emperor of 
Constantinople, John Paleologus, and makes him sit beside him. He 
deposes the emperor Frederick as a felon, and gives the cardinals red hats, 
as a sign of hostility to Frederick. This was the source of thirty years of civil 
war. 

In 1274 another general council was held at Lyons. Five hundred 
bishops, seventy great and a thousand lesser abbots. The Greek emperor, 
Michael Paleeologus, that he may have the protection of the pope, sends his 
Greek patriarch, Theophanes, to unite, in his name, with the Latin church. 
But the Greek church disowns these bishops. 

In 1311, Pope Clement V. assembled a general council in the small town 
of Vienne, in Dauphiny, in which he abolishes the Order of the Templars. It 
is here ordained that the Bégares, Beguins, and Béguines shall be burned. 
These were a species of heretics, to whom was imputed all that had 
formerly been imputed to the primitive Christians. In 1414, the great 
Council of Constance was convoked by an emperor who resumes his rights, 
viz.: by Sigismund. Here Pope John XXIII., convicted of numerous crimes, 
is deposed; and John Huss and Jerome of Prague, convicted of obstinacy, 
are burned. In 1431, a great council was held at Basel, where they in vain 
depose Pope Eugene IV., who is too clever for the council. 

In 1438, a great council assembled at Ferrara, transferred to Florence, 
where the excommunicated pope excommunicates the council, and declares 
it guilty of high treason. Here a feigned union is made with the Greek 
church, crushed by the Turkish synods held sword in hand. Pope Julius II. 
would have had his Council of Lateran, in 1512, pass for an ecumenical 
council. In it that pope solemnly excommunicated Louis XII., king of 
France, laid France under an interdict, summoned the whole parliament of 
Provence to appear before him, and excommunicated all the philosophers, 
because most of them had taken part with Louis XII. Yet this council was 
not, like that of Ephesus, called the Council of Robbers. 


In 1537, the Council of Trent was convoked, first at Mantua, by Paul IIL., 
afterwards at Trent in 1543, and terminated in December, 1561, under Pius 
VI. Catholic princes submitted to it on points of doctrine, and two or three 
of them in matters of discipline. It is thought that henceforward there will 
be no more general councils than there will be states-general in France or 
Spain. In the Vatican there is a fine picture, containing a list of the general 
councils, in which are inscribed such only as are approved by the court of 
Rome. Every one puts what he chooses in his own archives. 


SECTION IIL. 


Infallibility of Councils. 


All councils are, doubtless, infallible, being composed of men. It is not 
possible that the passions, that intrigues, that the spirit of contention, that 
hatred or jealousy, that prejudice or ignorance, should ever influence these 
assemblies. But why, it will be said, have so many councils been opposed to 
one another? To exercise our faith. They were all right, each in its time. At 
this day, the Roman Catholics believe in such councils only as are approved 
in the Vatican; the Greek Catholics believe only in those approved at 
Constantinople; and the Protestants make a jest of both the one and the 
other: so that every one ought to be content. 

We shall here examine only the great councils: the lesser ones are not 
worth the trouble. The first was that of Nice, assembled in the year 325 of 
the modern era, after Constantine had written and sent by Osius his noble 
letter to the rather turbulent clergy of Alexandria. It was debated whether 
Jesus was created or uncreated. This in no way concerned morality, which is 
the only thing essential. Whether Jesus was in time or before time, it is not 
the less our duty to be honest. After much altercation, it was at last decided 
that the Son was as old as the Father, and consubstantial with the Father. 
This decision is not very easy of comprehension, which makes it but the 
more sublime. Seventeen bishops protested against the decree; and an old 
Alexandrian chronicle, preserved at Oxford, says that two thousand priests 
likewise protested. But prelates make not much account of mere priests, 
who are in general poor. However, there was nothing said of the Trinity in 
this first council. The formula runs thus: “We believe Jesus to be 
consubstantial with the Father, God of God, light of light, begotten, not 
made; we also believe in the Holy Ghost.” It must be acknowledged that the 
Holy Ghost was treated very cavalierly. 

We have already said, that in the supplement to the Council of Nice it is 
related that the fathers, being much perplexed to find out which were the 
authentic and which the apocryphal books of the Old and the New 
Testament, laid them all upon an altar, and the books which they were to 
reject fell to the ground. What a pity that so fine an ordeal has been lost! 

After the first Council of Nice, composed of three hundred and 
seventeen infallible bishops, another council was held at Rimini; on which 
occasion the number of the infallible was four hundred, without reckoning a 


strong detachment, at Seleucia, of about two hundred. These six hundred 
bishops, after four months of contention, unanimously took from Jesus his 
consubstantiality. It has since been restored to him, except by the Socinians: 
so nothing is amiss. 

One of the great councils was that of Ephesus, in 431. There, as already 
stated, Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, a great persecutor of heretics, 
was himself condemned as a heretic, for having maintained that, although 
Jesus was really God, yet His mother was not absolutely mother of God, but 
mother of Jesus. St. Cyril procured the condemnation of Nestorius; but the 
partisans of Nestorius also procured the deposition of St. Cyril, in the same 
council; which put the Holy Ghost in considerable perplexity. 

Here, gentle reader, carefully observe, that the Gospel says not one 
syllable of the consubstantiality of the Word, nor of Mary’s having had the 
honor of being mother of God, no more than of the other disputed points 
which brought together so many infallible councils. 

Eutyches was a monk, who had cried out sturdily against Nestorius, 
whose heresy was nothing less than supposing two persons in Jesus; which 
is quite frightful. The monk, the better to contradict his adversary, affirmed 
that Jesus had but one nature. One Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, 
maintained against him, that there must absolutely be two natures in Jesus. 
Thereupon, a numerous council was held at Ephesus in 449, and the 
argument made use of was the cudgel, as in the lesser council of Cirta, in 
355, and in a certain conference held at Carthage. Flavian’s nature was well 
thrashed, and two natures were assigned to Jesus. At the Council of 
Chalcedon, in 451, Jesus was again reduced to one nature. 

I pass by councils held on less weighty questions, and come to the sixth 
general Council of Constantinople, assembled to ascertain precisely 
whether Jesus — who, after having for a long period had but one nature, 
was then possessed of two — had also two wills. It is obvious how 
important this knowledge is to doing the will of God. 

This council was convoked by Constantine the Bearded, as all the others 
had been by the preceding emperors. The legates from the bishop of Rome 
were on the left hand, and the patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch on 
the right. The train-bearers at Rome may, for aught I know, assert that the 
left hand is the place of honor. However, the result was that Jesus obtained 
two wills. 


The Mosaic law forbade images. Painters and sculptors had never made 
their fortunes among the Jews. We do not find that Jesus ever had any 
pictures, excepting perhaps that of Mary, painted by Luke. It is, however, 
certain that Jesus Christ nowhere recommends the worship of images. 
Nevertheless the primitive Christians began to worship them about the end 
of the fourth century, when they had become familiar with the fine arts. In 
the eighth century this abuse had arrived at such a pitch that Constantine 
Copronymus assembled, at Constantinople, a council of three hundred and 
twenty bishops, who anathematized image-worship, and declared it to be 
idolatry. 

The empress Irene, the same who afterwards had her son’s eyes torn out, 
convoked the second Council of Nice in 787, when the adoration of images 
was re-established. But in 794 Charlemagne had another council held at 
Frankfort, which declared the second of Nice idolatrous. Pope Adrian IV. 
sent two legates to it, but he did not convoke it. 

The first great council convoked by a pope was the first of Lateran, in 
1139; there were about a thousand bishops assembled; but scarcely anything 
was done, except that all those were anathematized who said that the 
Church was too rich. In 1179, another great council of Lateran was held by 
Alexander III., in which the cardinals, for the first time, took precedence of 
the bishops. The discussions were confined to matters of discipline. In 
another great council of Lateran, in 1215, Pope Innocent III. stripped the 
count of Toulouse of all his possessions, by virtue of his excommunication. 
It was then that the first mention was made of transubstantiation. 

In 1245, was held a general council at Lyons, then an imperial city, in 
which Pope Innocent IV. excommunicated the emperor Frederick II., and 
consequently deposed him, and forbade him the use of fire and water. On 
this occasion, a red hat was given to the cardinals, to remind them that they 
must imbrue their hands in the blood of the emperor’s partisans. This 
council was the cause of the destruction of the house of Suabia, and of 
thirty years of anarchy in Italy and Germany. 

In a general council held at Vienne, in Dauphiny, in 1311, the Order of 
the Templars was abolished: its principal members having been condemned 
to the most horrible deaths, on charges most imperfectly established. The 
great Council of Constance, in 1414, contented itself with dismissing Pope 
John XXIII., convicted of a thousand crimes, but had John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague burned for being obstinate; obstinacy being a much more 


grievous crime than either murder, rape, simony, or sodomy. In 1430 was 
held the great council of Basel, not recognized at Rome because it deposed 
Pope Eugenius IV., who would not be deposed. The Romans reckon among 
the general councils the fifth Council of Lateran, convoked against Louis 
XII., king of France, by Pope Julius II.; but that warlike pope dying, the 
council had no result. 

Lastly, we have the great Council of Trent, which is not received in 
France in matters of discipline; but its doctrine is indisputable, since, as Fra 
Paolo Sarpi tells us, the Holy Ghost arrived at Trent from Rome every week 
in the courier’s bag. But Fra Paolo Sarpi was a little tainted with heresy. 


COUNTRY. 


SECTION I. 


According to our custom, we confine ourselves on this subject to the 
statement of a few queries which we cannot resolve. Has a Jew a country? 
If he is born at Coimbra, it is in the midst of a crowd of ignorant and absurd 
persons, who will dispute with him, and to whom he makes foolish answers, 
if he dare reply at all. He is surrounded by inquisitors, who would burn him 
if they knew that he declined to eat bacon, and all his wealth would belong 
to them. Is Coimbra his country? Can he exclaim, like the Horatii in 
Corneille: 


Mourir pour la patrie est un si digne sort 
Qu’on briguerait en foule, une si belle mort. 


So high his meed who for his country dies, 
Men should contend to gain the glorious prize. 


He might as well exclaim, “fiddlestick!” Again! is Jerusalem his 
country? He has probably heard of his ancestors of old; that they had 
formerly inhabited a sterile and stony country, which is bordered by a 
horrible desert, of which little country the Turks are at present masters, but 
derive little or nothing from it. Jerusalem is, therefore, not his country. In 
short, he has no country: there is not a square foot of land on the globe 
which belongs to him. 

The Gueber, more ancient, and a hundred times more respectable than 
the Jew, a slave of the Turks, the Persians, or the Great Mogul, can he 
regard as his country the fire-altars which he raises in secret among the 
mountains? The Banian, the Armenian, who pass their lives in wandering 
through all the east, in the capacity of money-brokers, can they exclaim, 
“My dear country, my dear country” — who have no other country than 
their purses and their account-books? 

Among the nations of Europe, all those cut-throats who let out their 
services to hire, and sell their blood to the first king who will purchase it — 
have they a country? Not so much so as a bird of prey, who returns every 


evening to the hollow of the rock where its mother built its nest! The monks 
— will they venture to say that they have a country? It is in heaven, they 
say. All in good time; but in this world I know nothing about one. 

This expression, “my country,” how sounds it from the mouth of a 
Greek, who, altogether ignorant of the previous existence of a Miltiades, an 
Agesilaus, only knows that he is the slave of a janissary, who is the slave of 
an aga, who is the slave of a pasha, who is the slave of a vizier, who is the 
slave of an individual whom we call, in Paris, the Grand Turk? 

What, then, is country? — Is it not, probably, a good piece of ground, in 
the midst of which the owner, residing in a well-built and commodious 
house, may say: “This field which I cultivate, this house which I have built, 
is my own; I live under the protection of laws which no tyrant can infringe. 
When those who, like me, possess fields and houses assemble for their 
common interests, I have a voice in such assembly. I am a part of the whole, 
one of the community, a portion of the sovereignty: behold my country!” 
What cannot be included in this description too often amounts to little 
beyond studs of horses under the command of a groom, who employs the 
whip at his pleasure. People may have a country under a good king, but 
never under a bad one. 


SECTION II. 


A young pastry-cook who had been to college, and who had mustered some 
phrases from Cicero, gave himself airs one day about loving his country. 
“What dost thou mean by country?” said a neighbor to him. “Is it thy oven? 
Is it the village where thou wast born, which thou hast never seen, and to 
which thou wilt never return? Is it the street in which thy father and mother 
reside? Is it the town hall, where thou wilt never become so much as a clerk 
or an alderman? Is it the church of Notre Dame, in which thou hast not been 
able to obtain a place among the boys of the choir, although a very silly 
person, who is archbishop and duke, obtains from it an annual income of 
twenty-four thousand louis d’or?” 

The young pastry-cook knew not how to reply; and a person of 
reflection, who overheard the conversation, was led to infer that a country 
of moderate extent may contain many millions of men who have no country 
at all. And thou, voluptuous Parisian, who hast never made a longer voyage 
than to Dieppe, to feed upon fresh sea-fish — who art acquainted only with 


thy splendid town-house, thy pretty villa in the country, thy box at that 
opera which all the world makes it a point to feel tiresome but thyself — 
who speakest thy own language agreeably enough, because thou art 
ignorant of every other; thou lovest all this, no doubt, as well as thy brilliant 
champagne from Rheims, and thy rents, payable every six months; and 
loving these, thou dwellest upon thy love for thy country. 

Speaking conscientiously, can a financier cordially love his country? 
Where was the country of the duke of Guise, surnamed Balafré — at Nancy, 
at Paris, at Madrid, or at Rome? What country had your cardinals Balue, 
Duprat, Lorraine, and Mazarin? Where was the country of Attila situated, or 
that of a hundred other heroes of the same kind, who, although eternally 
travelling, make themselves always at home? I should be much obliged to 
any one who would acquaint me with the country of Abraham. 

The first who observed that every land is our country in which we “do 
well,” was, I believe, Euripides, in his “Phedo”: 

“Oc navtaKkWc ye matpic BooKoVoa yf.” 

The first man, however, who left the place of his birth to seek a greater 
share of welfare in another, said it before him. 


SECTION IIL. 


A country is a composition of many families; and as a family is commonly 
supported on the principle of self-love, when, by an opposing interest, the 
same self-love extends to our town, our province, or our nation, it is called 
love of country. The greater a country becomes, the less we love it; for love 
is weakened by diffusion. It is impossible to love a family so numerous that 
all the members can scarcely be known. 

He who is burning with ambition to be edile, tribune, pretor, consul, or 
dictator, exclaims that he loves his country, while he loves only himself. 
Every man wishes to possess the power of sleeping quietly at home, and of 
preventing any other man from possessing the power of sending him to 
sleep elsewhere. Every one would be certain of his property and his life. 
Thus, all forming the same wishes, the particular becomes the general 
interest. The welfare of the republic is spoken of, while all that is signified 
is love of self. 

It is impossible that a state was ever formed on earth, which was not 
governed in the first instance as a republic: it is the natural march of human 


nature. On the discovery of America, all the people were found divided into 
republics; there were but two kingdoms in all that part of the world. Of a 
thousand nations, but two were found subjugated. 

It was the same in the ancient world; all was republican in Europe before 
the little kinglings of Etruria and of Rome. There are yet republics in 
Africa: the Hottentots, towards the south, still live as people are said to have 
lived in the first ages of the world — free, equal, without masters, without 
subjects, without money, and almost without wants. The flesh of their sheep 
feeds them; they are clothed with their skins; huts of wood and clay form 
their habitations. They are the most dirty of all men, but they feel it not, but 
live and die more easily than we do. There remain eight republics in Europe 
without monarchs — Venice, Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, Lucca, Ragusa, 
Geneva, and San Marino. Poland, Sweden, and England may be regarded as 
republics under a king, but Poland is the only one of them which takes the 
name. 

But which of the two is to be preferred for a country — a monarchy or a 
republic? The question has been agitated for four thousand years. Ask the 
rich, and they will tell you an aristocracy; ask the people, and they will 
reply a democracy; kings alone prefer royalty. Why, then, is almost all the 
earth governed by monarchs? Put that question to the rats who proposed to 
hang a bell around the cat’s neck. In truth, the genuine reason is, because 
men are rarely worthy of governing themselves. 

It is lamentable, that to be a good patriot we must become the enemy of 
the rest of mankind. That good citizen, the ancient Cato, always gave it as 
his opinion, that Carthage must be destroyed: “Delenda est Carthago.” To 
be a good patriot is to wish our own country enriched by commerce, and 
powerful by arms; but such is the condition of mankind, that to wish the 
greatness of our own country is often to wish evil to our neighbors. He who 
could bring himself to wish that his country should always remain as it is, 
would be a citizen of the universe. 


CRIMES OR OFFENCES. 


Of Time and Place. 

A Roman in Egypt very unfortunately killed a consecrated cat, and the 
infuriated people punished this sacrilege by tearing him to pieces. If this 
Roman had been carried before the tribunal, and the judges had possessed 
common sense, he would have been condemned to ask pardon of the 
Egyptians and the cats, and to pay a heavy fine, either in money or mice. 
They would have told him that he ought to respect the follies of the people, 
since he was not strong enough to correct them. 

The venerable chief justice should have spoken to him in this manner: 
“Every country has its legal impertinences, and its offences of time and 
place. If in your Rome, which has become the sovereign of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia Minor, you were to kill a sacred fowl, at the precise time that you 
give it grain in order to ascertain the just will of the gods, you would be 
severely punished. We believe that you have only killed our cat 
accidentally. The court admonishes you. Go in peace, and be more 
circumspect in future.” 

It seems a very indifferent thing to have a statue in our hall; but if, when 
Octavius, surnamed Augustus, was absolute master, a Roman had placed in 
his house the statue of Brutus, he would have been punished as seditious. If 
a citizen, under a reigning emperor, had the statue of the competitor to the 
empire, it is said that it was accounted a crime of high treason. 

An Englishman, having nothing to do, went to Rome, where he met 
Prince Charles Edward at the house of a cardinal. Pleased at the incident, on 
his return he drank in a tavern to the health of Prince Charles Edward, and 
was immediately accused of high treason. But whom did he highly betray in 
wishing the prince well? If he had conspired to place him on the throne, 
then he would have been guilty towards the nation; but I do not see that the 
most rigid justice of parliament could require more from him than to drink 
four cups to the health of the house of Hanover, supposing he had drunk 
two to the house of Stuart. 

Of Crimes of Time and Place, which Ought to Be Concealed. 

It is well known how much our Lady of Loretto ought to be respected in 
the March of Ancona. Three young people happened to be joking on the 
house of our lady, which has travelled through the air to Dalmatia; which 


has two or three times changed its situation, and has only found itself 
comfortable at Loretto. Our three scatterbrains sang a song at supper, 
formerly made by a Huguenot, in ridicule of the translation of the santa 
casa of Jerusalem to the end of the Adriatic Gulf. A fanatic, having heard 
by chance what passed at their supper, made strict inquiries, sought 
witnesses, and engaged a magistrate to issue a summons. This proceeding 
alarmed all consciences. Every one trembled in speaking of it. 
Chambermaids, vergers, inn-keepers, lackeys, servants, all heard what was 
never said, and saw what was never done: there was an uproar, a horrible 
scandal throughout the whole March of Ancona. It was said, half a league 
from Loretto, that these youths had killed our lady; and a league farther, that 
they had thrown the santa casa into the sea. In short, they were condemned. 
The sentence was, that their hands should be cut off, and their tongues be 
torn out; after which they were to be put to the torture, to learn — at least 
by signs — how many couplets there were in the song. Finally, they were to 
be burnt to death by a slow fire. 

An advocate of Milan, who happened to be at Loretto at this time, asked 
the principal judge to what he would have condemned these boys if they 
had violated their mother, and afterwards killed and eaten her? “Oh!” 
replied the judge, “there is a great deal of difference; to assassinate and 
devour their father and mother is only a crime against men.” “Have you an 
express law,” said the Milanese, “which obliges you to put young people 
scarcely out of their nurseries to such a horrible death, for having 
indiscreetly made game of the santa casa, which is contemptuously laughed 
at all over the world, except in the March of Ancona?” “No,” said the judge, 
“the wisdom of our jurisprudence leaves all to our discretion.” “Very well, 
you ought to have discretion enough to remember that one of these children 
is the grandson of a general who has shed his blood for his country, and the 
nephew of an amiable and respectable abbess; the youth and his 
companions are giddy boys, who deserve paternal correction. You tear 
citizens from the state, who might one day serve it; you imbrue yourself in 
innocent blood, and are more cruel than cannibals. You will render 
yourselves execrable to posterity. What motive has been powerful enough, 
thus to extinguish reason, justice, and humanity in your minds, and to 
change you into ferocious beasts?” The unhappy judge at last replied: “We 
have been quarrelling with the clergy of Ancona; they accuse us of being 
too zealous for the liberties of the Lombard Church, and consequently of 


having no religion.” “I understand, then,” said the Milanese, “that you have 
made yourselves assassins to appear Christians.” At these words the judge 
fell to the ground, as if struck by a thunderbolt; and his brother judges 
having been since deprived of office, they cry out that injustice is done 
them. They forget what they have done, and perceive not that the hand of 
God is upon them. 

For seven persons legally to amuse themselves by making an eighth 
perish on a public scaffold by blows from iron bars; take a secret and 
malignant pleasure in witnessing his torments; speak of it afterwards at 
table with their wives and neighbors; for the executioners to perform this 
office gaily, and joyously anticipate their reward; for the public to run to 
this spectacle as to a fair — all this requires that a crime merit this horrid 
punishment in the opinion of all well-governed nations, and, as we here 
treat of universal humanity, that it is necessary to the well-being of society. 
Above all, the actual perpetration should be demonstrated beyond 
contradiction. If against a hundred thousand probabilities that the accused 
be guilty there is a single one that he is innocent, that alone should balance 
all the rest. 

Query: Are Two Witnesses Enough to Condemn a Man to be Hanged? 

It has been for a long time imagined, and the proverb assures us, that two 
witnesses are enough to hang a man, with a safe conscience. Another 
ambiguity! The world, then, is to be governed by equivoques. It is said in 
St. Matthew that two or three witnesses will suffice to reconcile two divided 
friends; and after this text has criminal jurisprudence been regulated, so far 
as to decree that by divine law a citizen may be condemned to die on the 
uniform deposition of two witnesses who may be villains? It has been 
already said that a crowd of according witnesses cannot prove an 
improbable thing when denied by the accused. What, then, must be done in 
such a case? Put off the judgment for a hundred years, like the Athenians! 

We shall here relate a striking example of what passed under our eyes at 
Lyons. A woman suddenly missed her daughter; she ran everywhere in 
search of her in vain, and at length suspected a neighbor of having secreted 
the girl, and of having caused her violation. Some weeks after some 
fishermen found a female drowned, and in a state of putrefaction, in the 
Rhone at Condmeux. The woman of whom we have spoken immediately 
believed that it was her daughter. She was persuaded by the enemies of her 
neighbor that the latter had caused the deceased to be dishonored, strangled, 


and thrown into the Rhone. She made this accusation publicly, and the 
populace repeated it; persons were found who knew the minutest 
circumstances of the crime. The rumor ran through all the town, and all 
mouths cried out for vengeance. There is nothing more common than this in 
a populace without judgment; but here follows the most prodigious part of 
the affair. This neighbor’s own son, a child of five years and a half old, 
accused his mother of having caused the unhappy girl who was found in the 
Rhone to be violated before his eyes, and to be held by five men, while the 
sixth committed the crime. He had heard the words which pronounced her 
violated; he painted her attitudes; he saw his mother and these villains 
strangle this unfortunate girl after the consummation of the act. He also saw 
his mother and the assassins throw her into a well, draw her out of it, wrap 
her up in a cloth, carry her about in triumph, dance round the corpse, and, at 
last, throw her into the Rhone. The judges were obliged to put all the 
pretended accomplices deposed against in chains. The child is again heard, 
and still maintains, with the simplicity of his age, all that he had said of 
them and of his mother. How could it be imagined that this child had not 
spoken the pure truth? The crime was not probable, but it was still less so 
that a child of the age of five years and a half should thus calumniate his 
mother, and repeat with exactness all the circumstances of an abominable 
and unheard-of crime; if he had not been the eye-witness of it, and been 
overcome with the force of the truth, such things would not have been 
wrung from him. 

Every one expected to feast his eyes on the torment of the accused; but 
what was the end of this strange criminal process? There was not a word of 
truth in the accusation. There was no girl violated, no young men assembled 
at the house of the accused, no murder, not the least transaction of the sort, 
nor the least noise. The child had been suborned; and by whom? Strange, 
but true, by two other children, who were the sons of the accused. He had 
been on the point of burning his mother to get some sweetmeats. 

The heads of the accusation were clearly incompatible. The sage and 
enlightened court of judicature, after having yielded to the public fury so far 
as to seek every possible testimony for and against the accused, fully and 
unanimously acquitted them. Formerly, perhaps, this innocent prisoner 
would have been broken on the wheel, or judicially bummed, for the pleasure 
of supplying an execution — the tragedy of the mob. 


CRIMINAL. 


Criminal Prosecution. 

Very innocent actions have been frequently punished with death. Thus in 
England, Richard III., and Edward IV., effected by the judges the 
condemnation of those whom they suspected of disaffection. Such are not 
criminal processes; they are assassinations committed by privileged 
murderers. It is the last degree of abuse to make the laws the instruments of 
injustice. 

It is said that the Athenians punished with death every stranger who 
entered their areopagus or sovereign tribunal. But if this stranger was 
actuated by mere curiosity, nothing was more cruel than to take away his 
life. It is observed, in “The Spirit of Laws,” that this vigor was exercised, 
“because he usurped the rights of a citizen.” 

But a Frenchman in London who goes to the House of Commons to hear 
the debates, does not aspire to the rights of a citizen. He is received with 
politeness. If any splenetic member calls for the clearing of the house, the 
traveller clears it by withdrawing; he is not hanged. It is probable that, if the 
Athenians passed this temporary law, it was at a time when it was suspected 
that every stranger might be a spy, and not from the fear that he would 
arrogate to himself the rights of citizenship. Every Athenian voted in his 
tribe; all the individuals in the tribe knew each other; no stranger could have 
put in his bean. 

We speak here only of a real criminal prosecution, and among the 
Romans every criminal prosecution was public. The citizen accused of the 
most enormous crimes had an advocate who pleaded in his presence; who 
even interrogated the adverse party; who investigated everything before his 
judges. All the witnesses, for and against, were produced in open court; 
nothing was secret. Cicero pleaded for Milo, who had assassinated Clodius, 
in the presence of a thousand citizens. The same Cicero undertook the 
defence of Roscius Amerinus, accused of parricide. A single judge did not 
in secret examine witnesses, generally consisting of the dregs of the people, 
who may be influenced at pleasure. 

A Roman citizen was not put to the torture at the arbitrary order of 
another Roman citizen, invested with this cruel authority by purchase. That 
horrible outrage against humanity was not perpetrated on the persons of 


those who were regarded as the first of men, but only on those of their 
slaves, scarcely regarded as men. It would have been better not to have 
employed torture, even against slaves. 

The method of conducting a criminal prosecution at Rome accorded with 
the magnanimity and liberality of the nation. It is nearly the same in 
London. The assistance of an advocate is never in any case refused. Every 
one is judged by his peers. Every citizen has the power, out of thirty-six 
jurymen sworn, to challenge twelve without reasons, twelve with reasons, 
and, consequently, of choosing his judges in the remaining twelve. The 
judges cannot deviate from or go beyond the law. No punishment is 
arbitrary. No judgment can be executed before it has been reported to the 
king, who may, and who ought to bestow pardon on those who are 
deserving of it, and to whom the law cannot extend it. This case frequently 
occurs. A man outrageously wronged kills the offender under the impulse of 
venial passion; he is condemned by the rigor of the law, and saved by that 
mercy which ought to be the prerogative of the sovereign. 

It deserves particular remark that in the same country where the laws are 
as favorable to the accused as they are terrible for the guilty, not only is 
false imprisonment in ordinary cases punished by heavy damages and 
severe penalties, but if an illegal imprisonment has been ordered by a 
minister of state, under color of royal authority, that minister may be 
condemned to pay damages corresponding to the imprisonment. 

Proceedings in Criminal Cases Among Particular Nations. 

There are countries in which criminal jurisprudence has been founded on 
the canon law, and even on the practice of the Inquisition, although that 
tribunal has long since been held in detestation there. The people in such 
countries still remain in a species of slavery. A citizen prosecuted by the 
king’s officer is at once immured in a dungeon, which is in itself a real 
punishment of perhaps an innocent man. A single judge, with his clerk, 
hears secretly and in succession, every witness summoned. 

Let us here merely compare, in a few points, the criminal procedure of 
the Romans with that of a country of the west, which was once a Roman 
province. Among the Romans, witnesses were heard publicly in the 
presence of the accused, who might reply to them, and examine them 
himself, or through an advocate. This practice was noble and frank; it 
breathed of Roman magnanimity. In France, in many parts of Germany, 
everything is done in secret. This practice, established under Francis I., was 


authorized by the commissioners, who, in 1670, drew up the ordinance of 
Louis XIV. A mere mistake was the cause of it. 

It was imagined, on reading the code “De Testibus” that the words, 
Testes intrare judicii secretum, signified that witnesses were examined in 
secret. But secretum here signifies the chambers of the judge. Intrare 
secretum to express speaking in secret, would not be Latin. This part of our 
jurisprudence was occasioned by a solecism. Witnesses were usually 
persons of the lowest class, and whom the judge, when closeted with them, 
might induce to say whatever he wished. These witnesses are examined a 
second time, always in secret, which is called, re-examination; and if, after 
re-examination, they retract their depositions, or vary them in essential 
circumstances, they are punished as false witnesses. Thus, when an upright 
man of weak understanding, and unused to express his ideas, is conscious 
that he has stated either too much or too little — that he has misunderstood 
the judge, or that the judge has misunderstood him — and revokes, in the 
spirit of justice, what he has advanced through incaution, he is punished as 
a felon. He is in this manner often compelled to persevere in false 
testimony, from the actual dread of being treated as a false witness. 

The person accused exposes himself by flight to condemnation, whether 
the crime has been proved or not. Some jurisconsults, indeed, have wisely 
held that the contumacious person ought not to be condemned unless the 
crime were clearly established; but other lawyers have been of a contrary 
opinion: they have boldly affirmed that the flight of the accused was a proof 
of the crime; that the contempt which he showed for justice, by refusing to 
appear, merited the same chastisement as would have followed his 
conviction. Thus, according to the sect of lawyers which the judge may 
have embraced, an innocent man may be acquitted or condemned. 

It is a great abuse in jurisprudence that people often assume as law the 
reveries and errors — sometimes cruel ones — of men destitute of all 
authority, who have laid down their own opinions as laws. In the reign of 
Louis XIV., two edicts were published in France, which apply equally to the 
whole kingdom. In the first, which refers to civil causes, the judges are 
forbidden to condemn in any suit, on default, when the demand is not 
proved; but in the second, which regulates criminal proceedings, it is not 
laid down that, in the absence of proof, the accused shall be acquitted. 
Singular circumstance! The law declares that a man proceeded against for a 
sum of money shall not be condemned, on default, unless the debt be 


proved; but, in cases affecting life, the profession is divided with respect to 
condemning a person for contumacy when the crime is not proved; and the 
law does not solve the difficulty. 

Example Taken from the Condemnation of a Whole Family. 

The following is an account of what happened to an unfortunate family, 
at the time when the mad fraternities of pretended penitents, in white robes 
and masks, had erected, in one of the principal churches of Toulouse, a 
superb monument to a young Protestant, who had destroyed himself, but 
who they pretended had been murdered by his father and mother for having 
abjured the reformed religion; at the time when the whole family of this 
Protestant, then revered as a martyr, were in irons, and a whole population, 
intoxicated by a superstition equally senseless and cruel, awaited with 
devout impatience the delight of seeing five or six persons of unblemished 
integrity expire on the rack or at the stake. At this dreadful period there 
resided near Castres a respectable man, also of the Protestant religion, of the 
name of Sirven, who exercised in that province the profession of a feudist. 
This man had three daughters. A woman who superintended the household 
of the bishop of Castres, proposed to bring to him Sirven’s second daughter, 
called Elizabeth, in order to make her a Catholic, apostolical and Roman. 
She is, in fact, brought. She is by him secluded with the female Jesuits, 
denominated the “lady teachers,” or the “black ladies.” They instruct her in 
what they know; they find her capacity weak, and impose upon her 
penances in order to inculcate doctrines which, with gentleness, she might 
have been taught. She becomes imbecile; the “black ladies” expel her; she 
returns to her parents; her mother, on making her change her linen, 
perceives that her person is covered with contusions; her imbecility 
increases; she becomes melancholy mad; she escapes one day from the 
house, while her father is some miles distant, publicly occupied in his 
business, at the seat of a neighboring nobleman. In short, twenty days after 
the flight of Elizabeth, some children find her drowned in a well, on 
January 4, 1761. 

This was precisely the time when they were preparing to break Calas on 
the wheel at Toulouse. The word “parricide,” and what is worse, 
“Huguenot,” flies from mouth to mouth throughout the province. It was not 
doubted that Sirven, his wife, and his two daughters, had drowned the third, 
on a principle of religion. 


It was the universal opinion that the Protestant religion positively 
required fathers and mothers to destroy such of their children as might wish 
to become Catholics. This opinion had taken such deep root in the minds 
even of magistrates themselves, hurried on unfortunately by the public 
clamor, that the Council and Church of Geneva were obliged to contradict 
the fatal error, and to send to the parliament of Toulouse an attestation upon 
oath that not only did Protestants not destroy their children, but that they 
were left masters of their whole property when they quitted their sect for 
another. It is known that, notwithstanding this attestation, Calas was broken 
on the wheel. 

A country magistrate of the name of Londes, assisted by graduates as 
sagacious as himself, became eager to make every preparation for following 
up the example which had been furnished at Toulouse. A village doctor, 
equally enlightened with the magistrate, boldly affirmed, on inspecting the 
body after the expiration of eighteen days, that the young woman had been 
strangled, and afterwards thrown into the well. On this deposition the 
magistrate issued a warrant to apprehend the father, mother, and the two 
daughters. The family, justly terrified at the catastrophe of Calas, and 
agreeably to the advice of their friends, betook themselves instantly to 
flight; they travelled amidst snow during a rigorous winter, and, toiling over 
mountain after mountain, at length arrived at those of Switzerland. The 
daughter, who was married and pregnant, was prematurely delivered amidst 
surrounding ice. 

The first intelligence this family received, after reaching a place of 
safety, was that the father and mother were condemned to be hanged; the 
two daughters to remain under the gallows during the execution of their 
mother, and to be reconducted by the executioner out of the territory, under 
pain of being hanged if they returned. Such is the lesson given to 
contumacy! 

This judgment was equally absurd and abominable. If the father, in 
concert with his wife, had strangled his daughter, he ought to have been 
broken on the wheel, like Calas, and the mother to have been burned — at 
least, after having been strangled — because the practice of breaking 
women on the wheel is not yet the custom in the country of this judge. To 
limit the punishment to hanging in such a case, was an acknowledgment 
that the crime was not proved, and that in the doubt the halter was adopted 
to compromise for want of evidence. This sentence was equally repugnant 


to law and reason. The mother died of a broken heart, and the whole family, 
their property having been confiscated, would have perished through want, 
unless they had met with assistance. 

We stop here to inquire whether there be any law and any reason that can 
justify such a sentence? We ask the judge, “What madness has urged you to 
condemn a father and a mother?” “It was because they fled,” he replies. 
“Miserable wretch, would you have had them remain to glut your insensate 
fury? Of what consequence could it be, whether they appeared in chains to 
plead before you, or whether in a distant land they lifted up their hands in 
an appeal to heaven against you? Could you not see the truth, which ought 
to have struck you, as well during their absence? Could you not see that the 
father was a league distant from his daughter, in the midst of twenty 
persons, when the unfortunate young woman withdrew from her mother’s 
protection? Could you be ignorant that the whole family were in search of 
her for twenty days and nights?” To this you answer by the words, 
contumacy, contumacy. What! because a man is absent, therefore must he 
be condemned to be hanged, though his innocence be manifest? It is the 
jurisprudence of a fool and a monster. And the life, the property, and the 
honor of citizens, are to depend upon this code of Iroquois! 

The Sirven family for more than eight years dragged on_ their 
misfortunes, far from their native country. At length, the sanguinary 
superstition which disgraced Languedoc having been somewhat mitigated, 
and men’s minds becoming more enlightened, those who had befriended the 
Sirvens during their exile, advised them to return and demand justice from 
the parliament of Toulouse itself, now that the blood of Calas no longer 
smoked, and many repented of having ever shed it. The Sirvens were 
justified. 


Erudimini, qui judicatis terram. 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 


CROMWELL. 


SECTION I. 


Cromwell is described as a man who was an impostor all his life. I can 
scarcely believe it. I conceive that he was first an enthusiast, and that he 
afterwards made his fanaticism instrumental to his greatness. An ardent 
novice at twenty often becomes an accomplished rogue at forty. In the great 
game of human life, men begin with being dupes, and end in becoming 
knaves. A statesman engages as his almoner a monk, entirely made up of 
the details of his convent, devout, credulous, awkward, perfectly new to the 
world; he acquires information, polish, finesse, and supplants his master. 

Cromwell knew not, at first, whether he should become a churchman or 
a soldier. He partly became both. In 1622 he made a campaign in the army 
of the prince of Orange, Frederick Henry, a great man and the brother of 
two great men; and, on his return to England, engaged in the service of 
Bishop Williams, and was the chaplain of his lordship, while the bishop 
passed for his wife’s gallant. His principles were puritanical, which led him 
to cordially hate a bishop, and not to be partial to kingship. He was 
dismissed from the family of Bishop Williams because he was a Puritan; 
and thence the origin of his fortune. The English Parliament declared 
against monarchy and against episcopacy; some friends whom he had in 
that parliament procured him a country living. He might be said only now to 
have commenced his existence; he was more than forty before he acquired 
any distinction. He was master of the sacred Scriptures, disputed on the 
authority of priests and deacons, wrote some bad sermons, and some 
lampoons; but he was unknown. I have seen one of his sermons, which is 
insipid enough, and pretty much resembles the holdings forth of the 
Quakers; it is impossible to discover in it any trace of that power by which 
he afterwards swayed parliaments. The truth is, he was better fitted for the 
State than for the Church. It was principally in his tone and in his air that 
his eloquence consisted. An inclination of that hand which had gained so 
many battles, and killed so many royalists, was more persuasive than the 
periods of Cicero. It must be acknowledged that it was his incomparable 
valor that brought him into notice, and which conducted him gradually to 
the summit of greatness. 


He commenced by throwing himself, as a volunteer and a soldier of 
fortune, into the town of Hull, besieged, by the king. He there performed 
some brilliant and valuable services, for which he received a gratuity of 
about six thousand francs from the parliament. The present, bestowed by 
parliament upon an adventurer, made it clear that the rebel party must 
prevail. The king could not give to his general officers what the parliament 
gave to volunteers. With money and fanaticism, everything must in the end 
be mastered. Cromwell was made colonel. His great talents for war became 
then so conspicuous that, when the parliament created the earl of 
Manchester general of its forces, Cromwell was appointed lieutenant- 
general, without his having passed through the intervening ranks. Never did 
any Man appear more worthy of command. Never was seen more activity 
and skill, more daring and more resources, than in Cromwell. He is 
wounded at the battle of York, and, while undergoing the first dressing, is 
informed that his commander, the earl of Manchester, is retreating, and the 
battle lost. He hastens to find the earl; discovers him flying, with some 
officers; catches him by the arm, and, in a firm and dignified tone, he 
exclaims: “My lord, you mistake; the enemy has not taken that road.” He 
reconducts him to the field of battle; rallies, during the night, more than 
twelve thousand men; harangues them in the name of God; cites Moses, 
Gideon, and Joshua; renews the battle at daybreak against the victorious 
royalist army, and completely defeats it. Such a man must either perish or 
obtain the mastery. Almost all the officers of his army were enthusiasts, 
who carried the New Testament on their saddle-bows. In the army, as in the 
parliament, nothing was spoken of but Babylon destroyed, building up the 
worship of Jerusalem, and breaking the image. Cromwell, among so many 
madmen, was no longer one himself, and thought it better to govern than to 
be governed by them. The habit of preaching, as by inspiration, remained 
with him. Figure to yourself a fakir, who, after putting an iron girdle round 
his loins in penance, takes it off to drub the ears of other fakirs. Such was 
Cromwell. He becomes as intriguing as he was intrepid. He associates with 
all the colonels of the army, and thus forms among the troops a republic 
which forces the commander to resign. Another commander is appointed, 
and him he disgusts. He governs the army, and through it he governs the 
parliament; which he at last compels to make him commander. All this is 
much; but the essential point is that he wins all the battles he fights in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and wins them, not consulting his own 


security while the fight rages, but always charging the enemy, rallying his 
troops, presenting himself everywhere, frequently wounded, killing with his 
own hands many royalist officers, like the fiercest soldier in the ranks. 





jee Oliver Cromwell. 


In the midst of this dreadful war Cromwell made love; he went, with the 
Bible under his arm, to an assignation with the wife of his major-general, 
Lambert. She loved the earl of Holland, who served in the king’s army. 
Cromwell took him prisoner in battle, and had the pleasure of bringing his 
rival to the block. It was his maxim to shed the blood of every important 
enemy, in the field or by the hand of the executioner. He always increased 
his power by always daring to abuse it; the profoundness of his plans never 
lessened his ferocious impetuosity. He went to the House of Commons, and 
drove all the members out, one after another, making them defile before 


him. As they passed, each was obliged to make a profound reverence; one 
of them was passing on with his head covered; Cromwell seized his hat and 
threw it down. “Learn,” said he, “to respect me.” 

When he had outraged all kings by beheading his own legitimate king, 
and he began himself to reign, he sent his portrait to one crowned head, 
Christina, queen of Sweden. Marvel, a celebrated English poet, who wrote 
excellent Latin verses, accompanied his portrait with six lines, in which he 
introduces Cromwell himself speaking; Cromwell corrected these two last 
verses: 


At tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra, 
Non sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces. 


The spirit of the whole six verses may be given thus: 


Les armes a la main j’ai défendu les lois; 

D’un peuple audacieux j’ai vengé la querelle. 
Regardez sans frémir cette image fideéle: 

Mon front n’est pas toujours |’épouvante des rois. 


*Twas mine by arms t’uphold my country’s laws; 
My sword maintained a lofty people’s cause; 
With less of fear these faithful outlines trace, 
Menace of kings not always clouds my face. 


This queen was the first to acknowledge him after he became protector 
of the three kingdoms. Almost all the sovereigns of Europe sent 
ambassadors to their brother Cromwell — to that domestic of a bishop, who 
had just brought to the scaffold a sovereign related to them. They emulously 
courted his alliance. Cardinal Mazarin, in order to please him, banished 
from France the two sons of Charles I., the two grandsons of Henry IV., and 
the two cousins-german of Louis XIV. France conquered Dunkirk for him, 
and the keys of it were delivered into his possession. After his death, Louis 
XIV. and his whole court went into mourning, except mademoiselle, who 
dared to appear in the circle in colors, and alone to maintain the honor of 
her race. 

No king was ever more absolute than Cromwell. He would observe “that 
he had preferred governing under the name of protector rather than under 


that of king, because the English were aware of the limits of the prerogative 
of a king of England, but knew not the extent of that of a protector.” This 
was knowing mankind, who are governed by opinion, and whose opinion 
depends upon a name. He had conceived a profound contempt for the 
religion to which he owed his success. An anecdote, preserved in the St. 
John family, sufficiently proves the slight regard he attached to that 
instrument which had produced such mighty effects in his hands. He was 
drinking once in company with Ireton, Fleetwood, and St. John, great 
grandfather of the celebrated Lord Bolingbroke; a bottle of wine was to be 
uncorked, and the corkscrew fell under the table; they all looked for it, and 
were unable to find it. In the meantime a deputation from the Presbyterian 
churches awaited in the ante-chamber, and an usher announced them. “Tell 
them,” said Cromwell, “that I have retired, and that I am seeking the Lord.” 
This was the expression employed by the fanatics for going to prayers. 
Having dismissed the troop of divines, he thus addressed his companions: 
“Those fellows think we are seeking the Lord, while we are only seeking a 
corkscrew.” 

There is scarcely any example in Europe of a man who, from so low a 
beginning, raised himself to such eminence. But with all his great talents, 
what did he consider absolutely essential to his happiness? Power he 
obtained; but was he happy? He had lived in poverty and disquiet till the 
age of forty-three; he afterwards plunged into blood, passed his life in 
trouble, and died prematurely, at the age of fifty-seven. With this life let any 
one compare that of a Newton, who lived fourscore years, always tranquil, 
always honored, always the light of all thinking beings; beholding every 
day an accession to his fame, his character, his fortune; completely free both 
from care and remorse; and let him decide whose was the happier lot. 


O curas hominum! O quantim est in rebus inane! 
O human cares! O mortal toil how vain! 


SECTION II. 


Oliver Cromwell was regarded with admiration by the Puritans and 
Independents of England; he is still their hero. But Richard Cromwell, his 
son, is the man for me. The first was a fanatic who in the present day would 
be hissed down in the House of Commons, on uttering any one of the 


unintelligible absurdities which he delivered with such confidence before 
other fanatics who listened to him with open mouth and staring eyes, in the 
name of the Lord. If he were to say that they must seek the Lord, and fight 
the battles of the Lord — if he were to introduce the Jewish jargon into the 
parliament of England, to the eternal disgrace of the human understanding, 
he would be much more likely to be conducted to Bedlam than to be 
appointed the commander of armies. 

Brave he unquestionably was — and so are wolves; there are even some 
monkeys as fierce as tigers. From a fanatic he became an able politician; in 
other words, from a wolf he became a fox, and the knave, craftily mounting 
from the first steps where the mad enthusiasm of the times had placed him, 
to the summit of greatness, walked over the heads of the prostrated fanatics. 
He reigned, but he lived in the horrors of alarm and had neither cheerful 
days nor tranquil nights. The consolations of friendship and society never 
approached him. He died prematurely, more deserving, beyond a doubt, of 
public execution than the monarch whom, from a window of his own 
palace, he caused to be led out to the scaffold. 

Richard Cromwell, on the contrary, was gentle and prudent and refused 
to keep his father’s power at the expense of the lives of three or four 
factious persons whom he might have sacrificed to his ambition. He 
preferred becoming a private individual to being an assassin with supreme 
power. He relinquished the protectorship without regret, to live as a subject; 
and in the tranquillity of a country life he enjoyed health and possessed his 
soul in peace for ninety years, beloved by his neighbors, to whom he was a 
peacemaker and a father. 

Say, reader, had you to choose between the destiny of the father and that 
of the son, which would you prefer? 


CUISSAGE. 


Dion Cassius, that flatterer of Augustus and detractor from Cicero, because 
Cicero was the friend of liberty — that dry and diffuse writer and gazetteer 
of popular rumors, Dion Cassius, reports that certain senators were of 
opinion that in order to recompense Cesar for all the evil which he had 
brought upon the commonwealth it would be right, at the age of fifty-seven, 
to allow him to honor with his favors all the ladies who took his fancy. Men 
are still found who credit this absurdity. Even the author of the “Spirit of 
Laws” takes it for a truth and speaks of it as of a decree which would have 
passed the Roman senate but for the modesty of the dictator, who suspected 
that he was not altogether prepared for the accession of so much good 
fortune. But if the Roman emperors attained not this right by a senatus- 
consultum, duly founded upon a plebiscitum, it is very likely that they fully 
enjoyed it by the courtesy of the ladies. The Marcus Aureliuses and the 
Julians, to be sure, exercised not this right, but all the rest extended it as 
widely as they were able. 

It is astonishing that in Christian Europe a kind of feudal law for a long 
time existed, or at least it was deemed a customary usage, to regard the 
virginity of a female vassal as the property of the lord. The first night of the 
nuptials of the daughter of his villein belonged to him without dispute. 

This right was established in the same manner as that of walking with a 
falcon on the fist, and of being saluted with incense at mass. The lords, 
indeed, did not enact that the wives of their villeins belonged to them; they 
confined themselves to the daughters, the reason of which is obvious. Girls 
are bashful and sometimes might exhibit reluctance. This, however, yielded 
at once to the majesty of the laws, when the condescending baron deemed 
them worthy the honor of personally enforcing their practice. 

It is asserted that this curious jurisprudence commenced in Scotland, and 
I willingly believe that the Scotch lords had a still more absolute power 
over their clans than even the German and French barons over their vassals. 

It is undoubted that some abbots and bishops enjoyed this privilege in 
their quality of temporal lords, and it is not very long since that these 
prelates compounded their prerogative for acknowledgments in money, to 
which they have just as much right as to the virginity of the girls. 


But let it be well remarked that this excess of tyranny was never 
sanctioned by any public law. If a lord or a prelate had cited before a regular 
tribunal a girl affianced to one of his vassals, in claim of her quit-rent, he 
would doubtless have lost his cause and costs. 

Let us seize this occasion to rest assured that no partially civilized people 
ever established formal laws against morals; I do not believe that a single 
instance of it can be furnished. Abuses creep in and are borne: they pass as 
customs and travellers mistake them for fundamental laws. It is said that in 
Asia greasy Mahometan saints march in procession entirely naked and that 
devout females crowd round them to kiss what is not worthy to be named, 
but I defy any one to discover a passage in the Koran which justifies this 
brutality. 

The phallus, which the Egyptians carry in procession, may be quoted in 
order to confound me, as well as the idol Juggernaut, of the Indians. I reply 
that these ceremonies war no more against morals than circumcision at the 
age of eight days. In some of our towns the holy foreskin has been borne in 
procession, and it is preserved yet in certain sacristies without this piece of 
drollery causing the least disturbance in families. Still, I am convinced that 
no council or act of parliament ever ordained this homage to the holy 
foreskin. 

I call a public law which deprives me of my property, which takes away 
my wife and gives her to another, a law against morals; and I am certain 
that such a law is impossible. Some travellers maintain that in Lapland 
husbands, out of politeness, make an offer of their wives. Out of still greater 
politeness, I believe them; but I nevertheless assert, that they never found 
this rule of good manners in the legal code of Lapland, any more than in the 
constitutions of Germany, in the ordinances of the king of France, or in the 
“Statutes at Large” of England, any positive law, adjudging the right of 
cuissage to the barons. Absurd and barbarous laws may be found 
everywhere; formal laws against morals nowhere. 


CURATE (OF THE COUNTRY). 


A curate — but why do I say a curate? — even an imam, a talapoin, or 
brahmin ought to have the means of living decently. The priest in every 
country ought to be supported by the altar since he serves the public. Some 
fanatic rogue may assert that I place the curate and the brahmin on the same 
level and associate truth with imposture; but I compare only the services 
rendered to society, the labor, and the recompense. 

I maintain that whoever exercises a laborious function ought to be well 
paid by his fellow-citizens. I do not assert that he ought to amass riches, sup 
with Lucullus, or be as insolent as Clodius. I pity the case of a country 
curate who is obliged to dispute a sheaf of corn with his parishioner; to 
plead against him; to exact from him the tenth of his peas and beans; to be 
hated and to hate, and to consume his miserable life in miserable quarrels 
which engross the mind as much as they embitter it. 

I still more pity the inconsistent lot of a curate, whom monks, claiming 
the great tithes, audaciously reward with a salary of forty ducats per annum 
for undertaking, throughout the year, the labor of visiting for three miles 
round his abode, by day and by night, in hail, rain, or snow, the most 
disagreeable and often the most useless functions, while the abbot or great 
tithe-holder drinks his rich wine of Volney, Beaune, or Chambertin, eats his 
partridges and pheasants, sleeps upon his down bed with a fair neighbor, 
and builds a palace. The disproportion is too great. 

It has been taken for granted since the days of Charlemagne that the 
clergy, besides their own lands, ought to possess a tenth of the lands of 
other people, which tenth is at least a quarter, computing the expense of 
culture. To establish this payment it is claimed on a principle of divine 
right. Did God descend on earth to give a quarter of His property to the 
abbey of Monte Cassino, to the abbey of St. Denis, to the abbey of Fulda? 
Not that I know, but it has been discovered that formerly, in the desert of 
Ethan, Horeb, and Kadesh Barnea, the Levites were favored with forty- 
eight cities and a tenth of all which the earth produced besides. 

Very well, great tithe-holders, go to Kadesh Barnea and inhabit the forty- 
eight cities in that uninhabitable desert. Take the tenth of the flints which 
the land produces there, and great good may they do you. But Abraham 
having combated for Sodom, gave a tenth of the spoil to Melchizedek, 


priest and king of Salem. Very good, combat you also for Sodom, but, like 
Melchizedek, take not from me the produce of the corn which I have sowed. 

In a Christian country containing twelve hundred thousand square 
leagues throughout the whole of the North, in part of Germany, in Holland, 
and in Switzerland, the clergy are paid with money from the public treasury. 
The tribunals resound not there with lawsuits between landlords and priests, 
between the great and the little tithe-holders, between the pastor, plaintiff, 
and the flock defendants, in consequence of the third Council of the 
Lateran, of which the said flocks defendant have never heard a syllable. 

The king of Naples this year (1772) has just abolished tithes in one of his 
provinces: the clergy are better paid and the province blesses him. The 
Egyptian priests, it is said, claimed not this tenth, but then, it is observed 
that they possessed a third part of the land of Egypt as their own. Oh, 
stupendous miracle! oh, thing most difficult to be conceived, that 
possessing one-third of the country they did not quickly acquire the other 
two! 

Believe not, dear reader, that the Jews, who were a stiff-necked people, 
never complained of the extortion of the tenths, or tithe. Give yourself the 
trouble to consult the Talmud of Babylon, and if you understand not the 
Chaldzan, read the translation, with notes of Gilbert Gaumin, the whole of 
which was printed by the care of Fabricius. You will there peruse the 
adventure of a poor widow with the High Priest Aaron, and learn how the 
quarrel of this widow became the cause of the quarrel of Koran, Dathan, 
and Abiram, on the one side, and Aaron on the other. 

“A widow possessed only a single sheep which she wished to shear. 
Aaron came and took the wool for himself: ‘It belongs to me,’ said he, 
‘according to the law, thou shalt give the first of the wool to God.’ The 
widow, in tears, implored the protection of Koran. Koran applied to Aaron 
but his entreaties were fruitless. Aaron replies that the wool belongs to him. 
Koran gives some money to the widow and retires, filled with indignation. 

“Some time after, the sheep produces a lamb. Aaron returns and carries 
away the lamb. The widow runs weeping again to Koran, who in vain 
implores Aaron. The high priest answers, ‘It is written in the law, every 
first-born male in thy flock belongs to God.’ He eats the lamb and Koran 
again retires in a rage. 

“The widow, in despair, kills her sheep; Aaron returns once more and 
takes away the shoulder and the breast. Koran again complains. Aaron 


replies: ‘It is written, thou shalt give unto the priests the shoulder, the two 
cheeks, and the maw.’ 

“The widow could no longer contain her affliction and said, ‘Anathema,’ 
to the sheep, upon which Aaron observed, ‘It is written, all that is anathema 
(cursed) in Israel belongs to thee;’ and took away the sheep altogether.” 

What is not so pleasant, yet very remarkable, is that in a suit between the 
clergy of Rheims and the citizens, this instance from the Talmud was cited 
by the advocate of the citizens. Gaumin asserts that he witnessed it. In the 
meantime it may be answered that the tithe-holders do not take all from the 
people, the tax-gatherers will not suffer it. To every one his share is just. 


CURIOSITY. 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 

Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli; 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes quaerere vitae, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 

O miseras hominum mentes! O pectora caeca! 


*Tis pleasant, when the seas are rough, to stand 
And view another’s danger, safe at land; 

Not ‘cause he’s troubled, but ’tis sweet to see 
Those cares and fears, from which ourselves are free; 
Tis also pleasant to behold from far 

How troops engage, secure ourselves from war. 
But, above all, ’tis pleasantest to get 

The top of high philosophy, and set 

On the calm, peaceful, nourishing head of it; 
Whence we may view, deep, wondrous deep below, 
How poor mistaken mortals wandering go, 

Seeking the path to happiness; some aim 

At learning, not nobility, or fame; 

Others, with cares and dangers vie each hour 

To reach the top of wealth and sovereign power. 
Blind, wretched man, in what dark paths of strife 
We walk this little journey of our life. 

— CREECH’S Lucretius. 


I ask your pardon, Lucretius! I suspect that you are here as mistaken in 
morals as you are always mistaken in physics. In my opinion it is curiosity 
alone that induces people to hasten to the shore to see a vessel in danger of 
being overwhelmed in a tempest. The case has happened to myself, and I 
solemnly assure you that my pleasure, mingled as it was with uneasiness 
and distress, did not at all arise from reflection, nor originate in any secret 
comparison between my own security and the danger of the unfortunate 
crew. I was moved by curiosity and pity. 

At the battle of Fontenoy little boys and girls climbed up the surrounding 
trees to have a view of the slaughter. Ladies ordered seats to be placed for 
them on a bastion of the city of Liege that they might enjoy the spectacle at 
the battle of Rocoux. 

When I said, “Happy they who view in peace the gathering storm,” the 
happiness I had in view consists in tranquillity and the search of truth, and 
not in seeing the sufferings of thinking beings, oppressed by fanatics or 
hypocrites under persecution for having sought it. 

Could we suppose an angel flying on six beautiful wings from the height 
of the Empyrean, setting out to take a view through some loophole of hell 
of the torments and contortions of the damned, and congratulating himself 
on feeling nothing of their inconceivable agonies, such an angel would 
much resemble the character of Beelzebub. 

I know nothing of the nature of angels because I am only a man; divines 
alone are acquainted with them; but, as a man, I think, from my own 
experience and also from that of all my brother drivellers, that people do not 
flock to any spectacle, of whatever kind, but from pure curiosity. 

This seems to me so true that if the exhibition be ever so admirable men 
at last get tired of it. The Parisian public scarcely go any longer to see 
“Tartuffe” the most masterly of Moliére’s masterpieces. Why is it? Because 
they have gone often; because they have it by heart. It is the same with 
“Andromache.” 

Perrin Dandin is unfortunately right when he proposes to the young 
Isabella to take her to see the method of “putting to the torture;” it serves, 
he says, to pass away an hour or two. If this anticipation of the execution, 
frequently more cruel than the execution itself, were a public spectacle, the 
whole city of Toulouse would have rushed in crowds to behold the 
venerable Calas twice suffering those execrable torments, at the instance of 
the attorney-general. Penitents, black, white, and gray, married women, 


girls, stewards of the floral games, students, lackeys, female servants, girls 
of the town, doctors of the canon law would have been all squeezed 
together. At Paris we must have been almost suffocated in order to see the 
unfortunate General Lally pass along in a dung cart, with a six-inch gag in 
his mouth. 

But if these tragedies of cannibals, which are sometimes performed 
before the most frivolous of nations, and the one most ignorant in general of 
the principles of jurisprudence and equity; if the spectacles, like those of St. 
Bartholomew, exhibited by tigers to monkeys and the copies of it on a 
smaller scale were renewed every day, men would soon desert such a 
country; they would fly from it with horror; they would abandon forever the 
infernal land where such barbarities were common. 

When little boys and girls pluck the feathers from their sparrows it is 
merely from the impulse of curiosity, as when they dissect the dresses of 
their dolls. It is this passion alone which produces the immense attendance 
at public executions. “Strange eagerness,” as some tragic author remarks, 
“to behold the wretched.” 

I remember being in Paris when Damiens suffered a death the most 
elaborate and frightful that can be conceived. All the windows in the city 
which bore upon the spot were engaged at a high price by ladies, not one of 
whom, assuredly, made the consoling reflection that her own breasts were 
not torn by pincers; that melted lead and boiling pitch were not poured upon 
wounds of her own, and that her own limbs, dislocated and bleeding, were 
not drawn asunder by four horses. One of the executioners judged more 
correctly than Lucretius, for, when one of the academicians of Paris tried to 
get within the enclosure to examine what was passing more closely, and 
was forced back by one of the guards, “Let the gentleman go in,” said he, 
“he is an amateur.” That is to say, he is inquisitive; it is not through malice 
that he comes here; it is not from any reflex consideration of self to revel in 
the pleasure of not being himself quartered; it is only from curiosity, as men 
go to see experiments in natural philosophy. 

Curiosity is natural to man, to monkeys, and to little dogs. Take a little 
dog with you in your carriage, he will continually be putting up his paws 
against the door to see what is passing. A monkey searches everywhere, and 
has the air of examining everything. As to men, you know how they are 
constituted: Rome, London, Paris, all pass their time in inquiring what’s the 
news? 


CUSTOMS — USAGES. 


There are, it is said, one hundred and forty-four customs in France which 
possess the force of law. 

These laws are almost all different in different places. A man that travels 
in this country changes his law almost as often as he changes his horses. 
The majority of these customs were not reduced to writing until the time of 
Charles VII., the reason of which probably was that few people knew how 
to write. They then copied a part of the customs of a part of Ponthieu, but 
this great work was not aided by the Picards until Charles VIII. There were 
but sixteen digests in the time of Louis XII., but our jurisprudence is so 
improved there are now but few customs which have not a variety of 
commentators, all of whom are of different opinions. There are already 
twenty-six upon the customs of Paris. The judges know not which to prefer, 
but, to put them at their ease the custom of Paris has been just turned into 
verse. It was in this manner that the Delphian pythoness of old declared her 
oracles. 

Weights and measures differ as much as customs, so that which is correct 
in the faubourg of Montmartre, is otherwise in the abbey of St. Denis. The 
Lord pity us! 


CYRUS. 


Many learned men, and Rollin among the number, in an age in which 
reason is cultivated, have assured us that Javan, who is supposed to be the 
father of the Greeks, was the grandson of Noah. I believe it precisely as I 
believe that Persius was the founder of the kingdom of Persia and Niger of 
Nigritia. The only thing which grieves me is that the Greeks have never 
known anything of Noah, the venerable author of their race. I have 
elsewhere noted my astonishment and chagrin that our father Adam should 
be absolutely unknown to everybody from Japan to the Strait of Le Maire, 
except to a small people to whom he was known too late. The science of 
genealogy is doubtless in the highest degree certain, but exceedingly 
difficult. 

It is neither upon Javan, upon Noah, nor upon Adam that my doubts fall 
at present; it is upon Cyrus, and I seek not which of the fables in regard to 
him is preferable, that of Herodotus, of Ctesias, of Xenophon, of Diodorus, 
or of Justin, all of which contradict one another. Neither do I ask why it is 
obstinately determined to give the name of Cyrus to a barbarian called 
Khosrou, and those of Cyropolis and Persepolis to cities that never bore 
them. 

I drop all that has been said of the grand Cyrus, including the romance of 
that name, and the travels which the Scottish Ramsay made him undertake, 
and simply inquire into some instructions of his to the Jews, of which that 
people make mention. 

I remark, in the first place, that no author has said a word of the Jews in 
the history of Cyrus, and that the Jews alone venture to notice themselves, 
in speaking of this prince. 

They resemble, in some degree, certain people, who, alluding to 
individuals of a rank superior to their own say, we know the gentlemen but 
the gentlemen know not us. It is the same with Alexander in the narratives 
of the Jews. No historian of Alexander has mixed up his name with that of 
the Jews, but Josephus fails not to assert that Alexander came to pay his 
respects at Jerusalem; that he worshipped, I know not what Jewish pontiff, 
called Jaddus, who had formerly predicted to him the conquest of Persia in 
a dream. Petty people are often visionary in this way: the great dream less 
of their greatness. 


When Tarik conquered Spain the vanquished said they had foretold it. 
They would have said the same thing to Genghis, to Tamerlane, and to 
Mahomet IT. 

God forbid that I should compare the Jewish prophets to the predictors of 
good fortune, who pay their court to conquerors by foretelling them that 
which has come to pass. I merely observe that the Jews produce some 
testimony from their nation in respect to the actions of Cyrus about one 
hundred and sixty years before he was born. 

It is said, in the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, “Thus saith the Lord to His 
anointed — His Christ — Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to subdue 
nations before him, and I will loosen the loins of kings to open before him 
the two-leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. I will go before thee 
and make the crooked places straight; I will break in pieces the gates of 
brass and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness and hidden riches of secret places that thou mayest know that I the 
Lord, who call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel,” etc. 

Some learned men have scarcely been able to digest the fact of the Lord 
honoring with the name of His Christ an idolater of the religion of 
Zoroaster. They even dare to say that the Jews, in the manner of all the 
weak who flatter the powerful, invented predictions in favor of Cyrus. 

These learned persons respect Daniel no more than Isaiah, but treat all 
the prophecies attributed to the latter with similar contempt to that 
manifested by St. Jerome for the adventures of Susannah, of Bel and the 
Dragon, and of the three children in the fiery furnace. 

The sages in question seem not to be penetrated with sufficient esteem 
for the prophets. Many of them even pretend that to see clearly the future is 
metaphysically impossible. To see that which is not, say they, is a 
contradiction in terms, and as the future exists not, it consequently cannot 
be seen. They add that frauds of this nature abound in all nations, and, 
finally, that everything is to be doubted which is recorded in ancient history. 

They observe that if there was ever a formal prophecy it is that of the 
discovery of America in the tragedy of Seneca: 


Venient annis 

Secula seris quibus oceanus 
Vinculo rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus,... 


A time may arrive when ocean will loosen the chains of nature and lay 
open a vast world. The four stars of the southern pole are advanced still 
more clearly in Dante, yet no one takes either Seneca or Dante for diviners. 

As to Cyrus, it is difficult to know whether he died nobly or had his head 
cut off by Tomyris, but I am anxious, I confess, that the learned men may be 
right who claim the head of Cyrus was cut off. It is not amiss that these 
illustrious robbers on the highway of nations who pillage and deluge the 
earth with blood, should be occasionally chastised. 

Cyrus has always been the subject of remark, Xenophon began and, 
unfortunately, Ramsay ended. Lastly, to show the sad fate which sometimes 
attends heroes, Danchet has made him the subject of a tragedy. 

This tragedy is entirely unknown; the “Cyropedia” of Xenophon is more 
popular because it is in Greek. The “Travels of Cyrus” are less so, although 
printed in French and English, and wonderfully erudite. 

The pleasantry of the romance entitled “The Travels of Cyrus,” consists 
in its discovery of a Messiah everywhere — at Memphis, at Babylon, at 
Ecbatana, and at Tyre, as at Jerusalem, and as much in Plato as in the 
gospel. The author having been a Quaker, an Anabaptist, an Anglican, and a 
Presbyterian, had finally become a Fénelonist at Cambray, under the 
illustrious author of “Telemachus.” Having since been made preceptor to 
the child of a great nobleman, he thought himself born to instruct and 
gover the universe, and, in consequence, gives lessons to Cyrus in order to 
render him at once the best king and the most orthodox theologian in 
existence. These two rare qualities appear to lack the grace of congruity. 

Ramsay leads his pupil to the school of Zoroaster and then to that of the 
young Jew, Daniel, the greatest philosopher who ever existed. He not only 
explained dreams, which is the acme of human science, but discovered and 
interpreted even such as had been forgotten, which none but he could ever 
accomplish. It might be expected that Daniel would present the beautiful 
Susannah to the prince, it being in the natural manner of romance, but he 
did nothing of the kind. 

Cyrus, in return, has some very long conversations with Nebuchadnezzar 
while he was an ox, during which transformation Ramsay makes 
Nebuchadnezzar ruminate like a profound theologian. 

How astonishing that the prince for whom this work was composed 
preferred the chase and the opera to perusing it! 


DANTE. 


You wish to become acquainted with Dante. The Italians call him divine, 
but it is a mysterious divinity; few men understand his oracles, and although 
there are commentators, that may be an additional reason why he is little 
comprehended. His reputation will last because he is little read. Twenty 
pointed things in him are known by rote, which spare people the trouble of 
being acquainted with the remainder. 

The divine Dante was an unfortunate person. Imagine not that he was 
divine in his own day; no one is a prophet at home. It is true he was a prior 
— not a prior of monks, but a prior of Florence, that is to say, one of its 
senators. 

He was born in 1260, when the arts began to flourish in his native land. 
Florence, like Athens, abounded in greatness, wit, levity, inconstancy, and 
faction. The white faction was in great credit; it was called after a Signora 
Bianca. The opposing party was called the blacks, in contradistinction. 
These two parties sufficed not for the Florentines; they had also Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. The greater part of the whites were Ghibellines, attached to 
the party of the emperors; the blacks, on the other hand, sided with the 
Guelphs, the partisans of the popes. 

All these factions loved liberty, but did all they could to destroy it. Pope 
Boniface VIII. wished to profit by these divisions in order to annihilate the 
power of the emperors in Italy. He declared Charles de Valois, brother of 
Philip the Fair, king of France, his vicar in Italy. The vicar came well armed 
and chased away the whites and the Ghibellines and made himself detested 
by blacks and Guelphs. Dante was a white and a Ghibelline; he was driven 
away among the first and his house razed to the ground. We may judge if he 
could be for the remainder of his life, favorable towards the French interest 
and to the popes. It is said, however, that he took a journey to Paris, and, to 
relieve his chagrin turned theologian and disputed vigorously in the schools. 
It is added that the emperor Henry VIII. did nothing for him, Ghibelline as 
he was, and that he repaired to Frederick of Aragon, king of Sicily, and 
returned as poor as he went. He subsequently died in poverty at Ravenna at 
the age of fifty-six. It was during these various peregrinations that he 
composed his divine comedy of “Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise.” 


[Voltaire here enters into a description of the “Inferno,” which it is 
unnecessary to insert, after the various translations into English. The 
conclusion, however, exhibiting our author’s usual vivacity, is retained. | 

Is all this in the comic style? No. In the heroic manner? No. What then is 
the taste of this poem? An exceedingly wild one, but it contains verses so 
happy and piquant that it has not lain dormant for four centuries and never 
will be laid aside. A poem, moreover, which puts popes into hell excites 
attention, and the sagacity of commentators is exhausted in correctly 
ascertaining who it is that Dante has damned, it being, of course, of the first 
consequence not to be deceived in a matter so important. 

A chair and a lecture have been founded with a view to the exposition of 
this classic author. You ask me why the Inquisition acquiesces. I reply that 
in Italy the Inquisition understands raillery and knows that raillery in verse 
never does any harm. 


DAVID. 


We are called upon to reverence David as a prophet, as a king, as the 
ancestor of the holy spouse of Mary, as a man who merited the mercy of 
God from his penitence. 

I will boldly assert that the article on “David,” which raised up so many 
enemies to Bayle, the first author of a dictionary of facts and of reasonings, 
deserves not the strange noise which was made about it. It was not David 
that people were anxious to defend, but Bayle whom they were solicitous to 
destroy. Certain preachers of Holland, his mortal enemies, were so far 
blinded by their enmity as to blame him for having praised popes whom he 
thought meritorious, and for having refuted the unjust calumny with which 
they had been assailed. 

This absurd and shameful piece of injustice was signed by a dozen 
theologians on Dec. 20, 1698, in the same consistory in which they 
pretended to take up the defence of King David. A great proof that the 
condemnation of Bayle arose from personal feeling is supplied by the fact 
of that which happened in 1761, to Mr. Peter Anet, in London. The doctors 
Chandler and Palmer, having delivered funeral sermons on the death of 
King George II., in which they compared him to King David, Mr. Anet, 
who did not regard this comparison as honorable to the deceased monarch, 


published his famous dissertation entitled, “The History of the Man after 
God’s Own Heart.” In that work he makes it clear that George II., a king 
much more powerful than David, did not fall into the errors of the Jewish 
sovereign, and consequently could not display the penitence which was the 
origin of the comparison. 

He follows, step by step, the Books of Kings, examines the conduct of 
David with more severity than Bayle, and on it founds an opinion that the 
Holy Spirit does not praise actions of the nature of those attributed to 
David. The English author, in fact, judges the king of Judah upon the 
notions of justice and injustice which prevail at the present time. 

He cannot approve of the assembly of a band of robbers by David to the 
amount of four hundred; of his being armed with the sword of Goliath, by 
the high priest Abimelech, from whom he received hallowed bread. 

He could not think well of the expedition of David against the farmer, 
Nabal, in order to destroy his abode with fire and sword, because Nabal 
refused contributions to his troop of robbers; or of the death of Nabal a few 
days afterwards, whose widow David immediately espoused. 

He condemned his conduct to King Achish, the possessor of a few 
villages in the district of Gath. David, at the head of five or six hundred 
banditti, made inroads upon the allies of his benefactor Achish. He pillaged 
the whole of them, massacred all the inhabitants, men, women, and children 
at the breast. And why the children at the breast? For fear, says the text, 
these children should carry the news to King Achish, who was deceived 
into a belief that these expeditions were undertaken against the Israelites, by 
an absolute lie on the part of David. 

Again, Saul loses a battle and wishes his armor-bearer to slay him, who 
refuses; he wounds himself, but not effectually, and at his own desire a 
young man despatches him, who, carrying the news to David, is massacred 
for his pains. 

Ishbosheth succeeds his father, Saul, and David makes war upon him. 
Finally Ishbosheth is assassinated. 

David, possessed of the sole dominion, surprised the little town or 
village of Rabbah and put all the inhabitants to death by the most 
extraordinary devices — sawing them asunder, destroying them with 
harrows and axes of iron, and burning them in brick-kilns. 

After these expeditions there was a famine in the country for three years. 
In fact, from this mode of making war, countries must necessarily be badly 


cultivated. The Lord was consulted as to the causes of the famine. The 
answer was easy. In a country which produces corn with difficulty, when 
laborers are baked in brick-kilns and sawed into pieces, few people remain 
to cultivate the earth. The Lord, however, replied that it was because Saul 
had formerly slain some Gibeonites. 

What is David’s speedy remedy? He assembles the Gibeonites, informs 
them that Saul had committed a great sin in making war upon them, and 
that Saul not being like him, a man after God’s own heart, it would be 
proper to punish him in his posterity. He therefore makes them a present of 
seven grandsons of Saul to be hanged, who were accordingly hanged 
because there had been a famine. 

Mr. Anet is so just as not to insist upon the adultery with Bathsheba and 
the murder of her husband, as these crimes were pardoned in consequence 
of the repentance of David. They were horrible and abominable, but being 
remitted by the Lord, the English author also absolves from them. 

No one complained in England of the author, and the parliament took 
little interest in the history of a kinglet of a petty district in Syria. 

Let justice be done to Father Calmet; he has kept within bounds in his 
dictionary of the Bible, in the article on “David.” “We pretend not,” said he, 
“to approve of the conduct of David, but it is to be believed that this excess 
of cruelty was committed before his repentance on the score of Bathsheba.” 
Possibly he repented of all his crimes at the same time, which were 
sufficiently numerous. 

Let us here ask what appears to us to be an important question. May we 
not exhibit a portion of contempt in the article on “David,” and treat of his 
person and glory with the respect due to the sacred books? It is to the 
interest of mankind that crime should in no case be sanctified. What 
signifies what he is called, who massacres the wives and children of his 
allies; who hangs the grandchildren of his king; who saws his unhappy 
captives in two, tears them to pieces with harrows, or burns them in brick- 
kilns? These actions we judge, and not the letters which compose the name 
of the criminal. His name neither augments nor diminishes the criminality. 

The more David is revered after his reconciliation with God, the more 
are his previous qualities condemnable. 

If a young peasant, in searching after she-asses finds a kingdom it is no 
common affair. If another peasant cures his king of insanity by a tune on the 
harp that is still more extraordinary. But when this petty player on the harp 


becomes king because he meets a village priest in secret, who pours a bottle 
of olive oil on his head, the affair is more marvellous still. 

I know nothing either of the writers of these marvels, or of the time in 
which they were written, but I am certain that it was neither Polybius nor 
Tacitus. 

I shall not speak here of the murder of Uriah, and of the adultery with 
Bathsheba, these facts being sufficiently well known. The ways of God are 
not the ways of men, since He permitted the descent of Jesus Christ from 
this very Bathsheba, everything being rendered pure by so holy a mystery. 

I ask not now how Jurieu had the audacity to persecute the wise Bayle 
for not approving all the actions of the good King David. I only inquire why 
a man like Jurieu is suffered to molest a man like Bayle. 


DECRETALS. 


These are letters of the popes which regulate points of doctrine and 
discipline and which have the force of law in the Latin church. 

Besides the genuine ones collected by Denis le Petit, there is a collection 
of false ones, the author of which, as well as the date, is unknown. It was an 
archbishop of Mentz called Riculphus who circulated it in France about the 
end of the eighth century; he had also brought to Worms an epistle of Pope 
Gregory, which had never before been heard of, but no vestige of the latter 
is at present remaining, while the false decretals, as we shall see, have met 
with the greatest success for eight centuries. 

This collection bears the name of Isidore Mercator, and comprehends an 
infinite number of decrees falsely ascribed to the popes, from Clement I. 
down to Siricius. The false donation of Constantine; the Council of Rome 
under Sylvester; the letter of Athanasius to Mark; that of Anastasius to the 
bishops of Germany and Burgundy; that of Sixtus III. to the Orientals; that 
of Leo. I. relating to the privileges of the rural bishops; that of John I. to the 
archbishop Zachariah; one of Boniface II. to Eulalia of Alexandria; one of 
John III. to the bishops of France and Burgundy; one of Gregory, containing 
a privilege of the monastery of St. Médard; one from the same to Felix, 
bishop of Messina, and many others. 

The object of the author was to extend the authority of the pope and the 
bishops. With this view, he lays it down as a principle that they can be 
definitely judged only by the pope, and he often repeats this maxim that not 
only every bishop but every priest, and, generally, every oppressed 
individual may, in any stage of a cause, appeal directly to the pope. He 
likewise considers it as an incontestable principle that no council, not even 
a provincial one, may be held without the permission of the pope. 

These decretals, favoring the impunity of bishops, and still more the 
ambitious pretensions of the popes, were eagerly adopted by them both. In 
861, Rotade, bishop of Soissons, being deprived of episcopal communion in 
a provincial council on account of disobedience, appeals to the pope. 
Hincmar of Rheims, his metropolitan, notwithstanding his appeal, deposes 
him in another council under the pretext that he had afterwards renounced 
it, and submitted himself to the judgment of the bishops. 


Pope Nicholas I. being informed of this affair, wrote to Hincmar, and 
blamed his proceedings. “You ought,” says he, “to honor the memory of St. 
Peter, and await our judgment, even although Rotade had not appealed.” 
And in another letter on the same matter, he threatens Hincmar with 
excommunication, if he does not restore Rotade. That pope did more. 
Rotade having arrived at Rome, he declared him acquitted in a council held 
on Christmas eve, 864; and dismissed him to his see with letters. That 
which he addressed to all the bishops is worthy of notice, and is as follows: 

“What you say is absurd, that Rotade, after having appealed to the holy 
see, changed his language and submitted himself anew to your judgment. 
Even although he had done so, it would have been your duty to set him 
right, and teach him that an appeal never lies from a superior judge to an 
inferior one. But even although he had not appealed to the holy see, you 
ought by no means to depose a bishop without our participation, in 
prejudice of so many decretals of our predecessors; for, if it be by their 
judgment that the writings of other doctors are approved or rejected, how 
much more should that be respected which they have themselves written, to 
decide on points of doctrine and discipline. Some tell you that these 
decretals are not in the book of canons; yet those same persons, when they 
find them favorable to their designs, use both without distinction, and reject 
them only to lessen the power of the holy see. If the decretals of the ancient 
popes are to be rejected because they are not contained in the book of 
canons, the writings of St. Gregory, and the rest of the fathers, must, on the 
same principle, be rejected also, and even the Holy Scriptures themselves.” 

“You say,” the pope continues, “that judgments upon bishops are not 
among the higher causes; we maintain that they are high in proportion as 
bishops hold a high rank in the church. Will you assert that it is only 
metropolitan affairs which constitute the higher causes? But metropolitans 
are not of a different order from bishops, and we do not demand different 
witnesses or judges in the one case, from what are usual in the other; we 
therefore require that causes which involve either should be reserved for us. 
And, finally, can anyone be found so utterly unreasonable as to say that all 
other churches ought to preserve their privileges, and that the Roman 
Church alone should lose hers?” He concludes with ordering them to 
receive and replace Rotade. 

Pope Adrian, the successor of Nicholas I., seems to have been no less 
zealous in a similar case relating to Hincmar of Laon. That prelate had 


rendered himself hateful both to the clergy and people of his diocese, by 
various acts of injustice and violence. Having been accused before the 
Council of Verberie — at which Hincmar of Rheims, his uncle and 
metropolitan, presided — he appealed to the pope, and demanded 
permission to go to Rome. This was refused him. The process against him 
was merely suspended, and the affair went no farther. But upon new matters 
of complaint brought against him by Charles the Bald and Hincmar of 
Rheims, he was cited at first before the Council of Attigny, where he 
appeared, and soon afterwards fled; and then before the Council of Douzy, 
where he renewed his appeal, and was deposed. The council wrote to the 
pope a synodal letter, on Sept. 6, 871, to request of him a confirmation of 
the acts which they sent him; but Adrian, far from acquiescing in the 
judgment of the council, expressed in the strongest terms his disapprobation 
of the condemnation of Hincmar; maintaining that, since Hincmar declared 
before the council that he appealed to the holy see, they ought not to have 
pronounced any sentence of condemnation upon him. Such were the terms 
used by that pope, in his letter to the bishops of the council, as also in that 
which he wrote to the king. 

The following is the vigorous answer sent by Charles to Adrian: “Your 
letters say, ‘We will and ordain, by apostolical authority, that Hincmar of 
Laon shall come to Rome and present himself before us, resting upon your 
supremacy.’ 

“We wonder where the writer of this letter discovered that a king, whose 
duty it is to chastise the guilty and be the avenger of crimes, should send to 
Rome a criminal convicted according to legal forms, and more especially 
one who, before his deposition, was found guilty, in three councils, of 
enterprises against the public peace; and who, after his deposition, persisted 
in his disobedience. 

“We are compelled further to tell you, that we, kings of France, born of a 
royal race, have never yet passed for the deputies of bishops, but for 
sovereigns of the earth. And, as St. Leon and the Roman council have said, 
kings and emperors, whom God has appointed to govern the world, have 
permitted bishops to regulate their affairs according to their ordinances, but 
they have never been the stewards of bishops; and if you search the records 
of your predecessors, you will not find that they have ever written to 
persons in our exalted situation as you have done in the present instance.” 


He then adduces two letters of St. Gregory, to show with what modesty 
he wrote, not only to the kings of France, but to the exarchs of Italy. 
“Finally,” he concludes, “I beg that you will never more send to me, or to 
the bishops of my kingdom, similar letters, if you wish that we should give 
to what you write that honor and respect which we would willingly grant 
it.” The bishops of the Council of Douzy answered the pope nearly in the 
same strain; and, although we have not the entire letter, it appears that their 
object in it was to prove that Hincmar’s appeal ought not to be decided at 
Rome, but in France, by judges delegated conformably to the canons of the 
Council of Sardis. 

These examples are sufficient to show how the popes extended their 
jurisdiction by the instrumentality of these false decretals; and although 
Hincmar of Rheims objected to Adrian, that, not being included in the book 
of canons, they could not subvert the discipline established by the canons 
— which occasioned his being accused, before Pope John VIII., of not 
admitting the decretals of the popes — he constantly cited these decretals as 
authorities, in his letters and other writings, and his example was followed 
by many bishops. At first, those only were admitted which were not 
contrary to the more recent canons, and afterwards there was less and less 
scruple. 

The councils themselves made use of them. Thus, in that of Rheims, held 
in 992, the bishops availed themselves of the decretals of Anacletus, of 
Julius, of Damasus, and other popes, in the cause of Arnoul. Succeeding 
councils imitated that of Rheims. The popes Gregory VII., Urban II., Pascal 
II., Urban III., and Alexander III. supported the maxims they found in them, 
persuaded that they constituted the discipline of the flourishing age of the 
church. Finally, the compilers of the canons — Bouchard of Worms, Yves 
of Chartres, and Gratian — introduced them into their collection. After they 
became publicly taught in the schools, and commented upon, all the 
polemical and scholastic divines, and all the expositors of the canon law, 
eagerly laid hold of these false decretals to confirm the Catholic dogmas, or 
to establish points of discipline, and scattered them profusely through their 
works. 

It was not till the sixteenth century that the first suspicions of their 
authenticity were excited. Erasmus, and many others with him, called them 
in question upon the following grounds: 


1. The decretals contained in the collection of Isidore are not in that of 
Denis le Petit, who cited none of the decretals of the popes before the time 
of Siricius. Yet he informs us that he took extreme care in collecting them. 
They could not, therefore, have escaped him, if they had existed in the 
archives of the see of Rome, where he resided. If they were unknown to the 
holy see, to which they were favorable, they were so to the whole church. 
The fathers and councils of the first eight centuries have made no mention 
of them. But how can this universal silence be reconciled with their 
authenticity? 

2. These decretals do not all correspond with the state of things existing 
at the time in which they are supposed to have been written. Not a word is 
said of the heresies of the three first centuries, nor of other ecclesiastical 
affairs with which the genuine works of the same period are filled. This 
proves that they were fabricated afterwards. 

3. Their dates are almost always false. Their author generally follows the 
chronology of the pontifical book, which, by Baronius’s own confession, is 
very incorrect. This is a presumptive evidence that the collection was not 
composed till after the pontifical book. 

4. These decretals, in all the citations of Scripture passages which they 
contain, use the version known by the name of “Vulgate,” made, or at least 
revised, by St. Jerome. They are, therefore, of later date than St. Jerome. 

Finally, they are all written in the same style, which is very barbarous; 
and, in that respect, corresponding to the ignorance of the eighth century: 
but it is not by any means probable that all the different popes, whose 
names they bear, affected that uniformity of style. It may be concluded with 
confidence, that all the decretals are from the same hand. 

Besides these general reasons, each of the documents which form 
Isidore’s collection carries with it marks of forgery peculiar to itself, and 
none of which have escaped the keen criticism of David Blondel, to whom 
we are principally indebted for the light thrown at the present day on this 
compilation, now no longer known but as “The False Decretals”; but the 
usages introduced in consequence of it exist not the less through a 
considerable portion of Europe. 


DELUGE (UNIVERSAL). 


We begin with observing that we are believers in the universal deluge, 
because it is recorded in the holy Hebrew Scriptures transmitted to 
Christians. We consider it as a miracle: 

1. Because all the facts by which God condescends to interfere in the 
sacred books are so many miracles. 

2. Because the sea could not rise fifteen cubits, or one-and-twenty 
standard feet and a half, above the highest mountains, without leaving its 
bed dry, and, at the same time, violating all the laws of gravity and the 
equilibrium of fluids, which would evidently require a miracle. 

3. Because, even although it might rise to the height mentioned, the ark 
could not have contained, according to known physical laws, all the living 
things of the earth, together with their food, for so long a time; considering 
that lions, tigers, panthers, leopards, ounces, rhinoceroses, bears, wolves, 
hyenas, eagles, hawks, kites, vultures, falcons, and all carnivorous animals, 
which feed on flesh alone, would have died of hunger, even after having 
devoured all the other species. 

There was printed some time ago, in an appendix to Pascal’s “Thoughts,” 
a dissertation of a merchant of Rouen, called Le Peletier, in which he 
proposes a plan for building a vessel in which all kinds of animals might be 
included and maintained for the space of a year. It is clear that this merchant 
never superintended even a poultry-yard. We cannot but look upon M. Le 
Peletier, the architect of the ark, as a visionary, who knew nothing about 
menageries; and upon the deluge as an adorable miracle, fearful, and 
incomprehensible to the feeble reason of M. Le Peletier, as well as to our 
Own. 

4. Because the physical impossibility of a universal deluge, by natural 
means, can be strictly demonstrated. The demonstration is as follows: All 
the seas cover half the globe. A common measure of their depths near the 
shores, and in the open ocean, is assumed to be five hundred feet. 

In order that they might cover both hemispheres to the depth of five 
hundred feet, not only would an ocean of that depth be necessary over all 
the land, but a new sea would, in addition, be required to envelop the ocean 
at present existing, without which the laws of hydrostatics would occasion 
the dispersion of that other new mass of water five hundred feet deep, 


which should remain covering the land. Thus, then, two new oceans are 
requisite to cover the terraqueous globe merely to the depth of five hundred 
feet. 

Supposing the mountains to be only twenty thousand feet high, forty 
oceans, each five hundred feet in height, would be required to accumulate 
on each other, merely in order to equal the height of the mountains. Every 
successive ocean would contain all the others, and the last of them all would 
have a circumference containing forty times that of the first. 

In order to form this mass of water, it would be necessary to create it out 
of nothing. In order to withdraw it, it would be necessary to annihilate it. 
The event of the deluge, then, is a double miracle, and the greatest that has 
ever manifested the power of the eternal Sovereign of all worlds. 

We are exceedingly surprised that some learned men have attributed to 
this deluge some small shell found in many parts of our continent. We are 
still more surprised at what we find under the article on “Deluge,” in the 
grand “Encyclopedia.” An author is quoted in it, who says things so very 
profound that they may be considered as chimerical. This is the first 
characteristic of Pluche. He proves the possibility of the deluge by the 
history of the giants who made war against the gods! 

Briareus, according to him, is clearly the deluge, for it signifies “the loss 
of serenity”: and in what language does it signify this loss? — in Hebrew. 
But Briareus is a Greek word, which means “robust”: it is not a Hebrew 
word. Even if, by chance, it had been so, we should beware of imitating 
Bochart, who derives so many Greek, Latin, and even French words from 
the Hebrew idiom. The Greeks certainly knew no more of the Jewish idiom 
than of the language of the Chinese. 

The giant Othus is also in Hebrew, according to Pluche, “the 
derangement of the seasons.” But it is also a Greek word, which does not 
signify anything, at least, that I know; and even if it did, what, let me ask, 
could it have to do with the Hebrew? 

Porphyrion is “a shaking of the earth,” in Hebrew; but in Greek, it is 
porphyry. This has nothing to do with the deluge. 

Mimos is “a great rain”; for once, he does mention a name which may 
bear upon the deluge. But in Greek mimos means mimic, comedian. There 
are no means of tracing the deluge of such an origin. Enceladus is another 
proof of the deluge in Hebrew; for, according to Pluche, it is the fountain of 
time; but, unluckily, in Greek it is “noise.” 


Ephialtes, another demonstration of the deluge in Hebrew; for ephialtes, 
which signifies leaper, oppressor, incubus, in Greek is, according to Pluche, 
“a vast accumulation of clouds.” 

But the Greeks, having taken everything from the Hebrews, with whom 
they were unacquainted, clearly gave to their giants all those names which 
Pluche extracts from the Hebrew as well as he can, and all as a memorial of 
the deluge. 

Such is the reasoning of Pluche. It is he who cites the author of the 
article on “Deluge” without refuting him. Does he speak seriously, or does 
he jest? I do not know. All I know is, that there is scarcely a single system 
to be found at which one can forbear jesting. 

I have some apprehension that the article in the grand “Encyclopedia,” 
attributed to M. Boulanger, is not serious. In that case, we ask whether it is 
philosophical. Philosophy is so often deceived, that we shall not venture to 
decide against M. Boulanger. 

Still less shall we venture to ask what was that abyss which was broken 
up, or what were the cataracts of heaven which were opened. Isaac Vossius 
denies the universality of the deluge: “Hoc est pie nugari.” Calmet 
maintains it; informing us, that bodies have no weight in air, but in 
consequence of their being compressed by air. Calmet was not much of a 
natural philosopher, and the weight of the air has nothing to do with the 
deluge. Let us content ourselves with reading and respecting everything in 
the Bible, without comprehending a single word of it. 

I do not comprehend how God created a race of men in order to drown 
them, and then substituted in their room a race still viler than the first. 

How seven pairs of all kinds of clean animals should come from the four 
quarters of the globe, together with two pairs of unclean ones, without the 
wolves devouring the sheep on the way, or the kites the pigeons, etc. 

How eight persons could keep in order, feed, and water, such an 
immense number of inmates, shut up in an ark for nearly two years; for, 
after the cessation of the deluge, it would be necessary to have food for all 
these passengers for another year, in consequence of the herbage being so 
scanty. 

I am not like M. Le Peletier. I admire everything, and explain nothing. 


DEMOCRACY. 


Le pire des états, c’est l’état populaire. 
That sway is worst, in which the people rule. 


Such is the opinion which Cinna gave Augustus. But on the other hand, 
Maximus maintains, that 


Le pire des états, c’est |’état monarchique. 
That sway is worst, in which a monarch rules. 


Bayle, in his “Philosophical Dictionary,” after having repeatedly 
advocated both sides of the question, gives, under the article on “Pericles,” 
a most disgusting picture of democracy, and more particularly that of 
Athens. 

A republican, who is a stanch partisan of democracy, and one of our 
“proposers of questions,” sends us his refutation of Bayle and his apology 
for Athens. We will adduce his reasons. It is the privilege of every writer to 
judge the living and the dead; he who thus sits in judgment will be himself 
judged by others, who, in their turn, will be judged also; and thus, from age 
to age, all sentences are, according to circumstances, reversed or reformed. 

Bayle, then, after some common-place observations, uses these words: 
“A man would look in vain into the history of Macedon for as much tyranny 
as he finds in the history of Athens.” 

Perhaps Bayle was discontented with Holland when he thus wrote; and 
probably my republican friend, who refutes him, is contented with his little 
democratic city “for the present.” 

It is difficult to weigh, in an exquisitely nice balance, the iniquities of the 
republic of Athens and of the court of Macedon. We still upbraid the 
Athenians with the banishment of Cimon, Aristides, Themistocles, and 
Alcibiades, and the sentences of death upon Phocion and Socrates; 
sentences similar in absurdity and cruelty to those of some of our own 
tribunals. 

In short, what we can never pardon in the Athenians is the execution of 
their six victorious generals, condemned because they had not time to bury 
their dead after the victory, and because they were prevented from doing so 


by a tempest. The sentence is at once so ridiculous and barbarous, it bears 
such a stamp of superstition and ingratitude, that those of the Inquisition, 
those delivered against Urbain Grandier, against the wife of Marshal 
d’Ancre, against Montrin, and against innumerable sorcerers and witches, 
etc., are not, in fact, fooleries more atrocious. 

It is in vain to say, in excuse of the Athenians, that they believed, like 
Homer before them, that the souls of the dead were always wandering, 
unless they had received the honors of sepulture or burning. A folly is no 
excuse for a barbarity. 

A dreadful evil, indeed, for the souls of a few Greeks to ramble for a 
week or two on the shores of the ocean! The evil is, in consigning living 
men to the executioner; living men who have won a battle for you; living 
men, to whom you ought to be devoutly grateful. 

Thus, then, are the Athenians convicted of having been at once the most 
silly and the most barbarous judges in the world. But we must now place in 
the balance the crimes of the court of Macedon; we shall see that that court 
far exceeds Athens in point of tyranny and atrocity. 

There is ordinarily no comparison to be made between the crimes of the 
great, who are always ambitious, and those of the people, who never desire, 
and who never can desire, anything but liberty and equality. These two 
sentiments, “liberty and equality,’ do not necessarily lead to calumny, 
rapine, assassination, poisoning, and devastation of the lands of neighbors; 
but, the towering ambition and thirst for power of the great precipitate them 
head-long into every species of crime in all periods and all places. 

In this same Macedon, the virtue of which Bayle opposes to that of 
Athens, we see nothing but a tissue of tremendous crimes for a series of two 
hundred years. 

It is Ptolemy, the uncle of Alexander the Great, who assassinates his 
brother Alexander to usurp the kingdom. It is Philip, his brother, who 
spends his life in guilt and perjury, and ends it by a stab from Pausanias. 

Olympias orders Queen Cleopatra and her son to be thrown into a 
furnace of molten brass. She assassinates Arideeus. Antigonus assassinates 
Eumenes. Antigonus Gonatas, his son, poisons the governor of the citadel 
of Corinth, marries his widow, expels her, and takes possession of the 
citadel. Philip, his grandson, poisons Demetrius, and defiles the whole of 
Macedon with murders. Perseus kills his wife with his own hand, and 


poisons his brother. These perfidies and cruelties are authenticated in 
history. 

Thus, then, for two centuries, the madness of despotism converts 
Macedon into a theatre for every crime; and in the same space of time you 
see the popular government of Athens stained only by five or six acts of 
judicial iniquity, five or six certainly atrocious judgments, of which the 
people in every instance repented, and for which they made, as far as they 
could, honorable expiation (amende honorable.) They asked pardon of 
Socrates after his death, and erected to his memory the small temple called 
Socrateion. They asked pardon of Phocion, and raised a statue to his honor. 
They asked pardon of the six generals, so ridiculously condemned and so 
basely executed. They confined in chains the principal accuser, who, with 
difficulty, escaped from public vengeance. The Athenian people, therefore, 
appear to have had good natural dispositions, connected, as they were, with 
great versatility and frivolity. In what despotic state has the injustice of 
precipitate decrees ever been thus ingenuously acknowledged and deplored? 

Bayle, then, is for this once in the wrong. My republican has reason on 
his side. Popular government, therefore, is in itself iniquitous, and less 
abominable than monarchical despotism. 

The great vice of democracy is certainly not tyranny and cruelty. There 
have been republicans in mountainous regions wild and ferocious; but they 
were made so, not by the spirit of republicanism, but by nature. The North 
American savages were entirely republican; but they were republics of 
bears. 

The radical vice of a civilized republic is expressed by the Turkish fable 
of the dragon with many heads, and the dragon with many tails. The 
multitude of heads become injurious, and the multitude of tails obey one 
single head, which wants to devour all. 

Democracy seems to suit only a very small country; and even that 
fortunately situated. Small as it may be, it will commit many faults, because 
it will be composed of men. Discord will prevail in it, as in a convent of 
monks; but there will be no St. Bartholomews there, no Irish massacre, no 
Sicilian vespers, no Inquisition, no condemnation to the galleys for having 
taken water from the ocean without paying for it; at least, unless it be a 
republic of devils, established in some corner of hell. 

After having taken the side of my Swiss friend against the dexterous 
fencing-master, Bayle, I will add: That the Athenians were warriors like the 


Swiss, and as polite as the Parisians were under Louis XIV.; that they 
excelled in every art requiring genius or execution, like the Florentine in 
time of the Medici; that they were the masters of the Romans in the sciences 
and in eloquence, even in the days of Cicero; that this same people, 
insignificant in number, who scarcely possessed anything of territory, and 
who, at the present day, consist only of a band of ignorant slaves, a hundred 
times less numerous than the Jews, and deprived of all but their name, yet 
bear away the palm from Roman power, by their ancient reputation, which 
triumphs at once over time and degradation. 

Europe has seen a republic, ten times smaller than Athens, attract its 
attention for the space of one hundred and fifty years, and its name placed 
by the side of that of Rome, even while she still commanded kings; while 
she condemned one Henry, a sovereign of France, and absolved and 
scourged another Henry, the first man of his age; even while Venice retained 
her ancient splendor, and the republic of the seven United Provinces was 
astonishing Europe and the Indies, by its successful establishment and 
extensive commerce. 

This almost imperceptible ant-hill could not be crushed by the royal 
demon of the South, and the monarch of two worlds, nor by the intrigues of 
the Vatican, which put in motion one-half of Europe. It resisted by words 
and by arms; and with the help of a Picard who wrote, and a small number 
of Swiss who fought for it, it became at length established and triumphant, 
and was enabled to say, “Rome and I.” She kept all minds divided between 
the rich pontiffs who succeeded to the Scipios — Romanos rerum dominos 
— and the poor inhabitants of a corner of the world long unknown in a 
country of poverty and goitres. 

The main point was, to decide how Europe should think on the subject of 
certain questions which no one understood. It was the conflict of the human 
mind. The Calvins, the Bezas, and Turetins, were the Demostheneses, 
Platos, and Aristotles, of the day. 

The absurdity of the greater part of the controversial questions which 
bound down the attention of Europe, having at length been acknowledged, 
this small republic turned our consideration to what appears of solid 
consequence — the acquisition of wealth. The system of law, more 
chimerical and less baleful than that of the supralapsarians and the 
sublapsarians, occupied with arithmetical calculations those who could no 


longer gain celebrity as partisans of the doctrine of crucified divinity. They 
became rich, but were no longer famous. 

It is thought at present there is no republic, except in Europe. I am 
mistaken if I have not somewhere made the remark myself; it must, 
however, have been a great inadvertence. The Spaniards found in America 
the republic of Tlascala perfectly well established. Every part of that 
continent which has not been subjugated is still republican. In the whole of 
that vast territory, when it was first discovered, there existed no more than 
two kingdoms; and this may well be considered as a proof that republican 
government is the most natural. Men must have obtained considerable 
refinement, and have tried many experiments, before they submit to the 
government of a single individual. 

In Africa, the Hottentots, the Kaffirs, and many communities of negroes, 
are democracies. It is pretended that the countries in which the greater part 
of the negroes are sold are governed by kings. Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers 
are republics of soldiers and pirates. There are similar ones in India. The 
Mahrattas, and many other Indian hordes, have no kings: they elect chiefs 
when they go on their expeditions of plunder. 

Such are also many of the hordes of Tartars. Even the Turkish Empire 
has long been a republic of janissaries, who have frequently strangled their 
sultan, when their sultan did not decimate them. We are every day asked, 
whether a republican or a kingly government is to be preferred? The dispute 
always ends in agreeing that the government of men is exceedingly 
difficult. The Jews had God himself for their master; yet observe the events 
of their history. They have almost always been trampled upon and enslaved; 
and, nationally, what a wretched figure do they make at present! 


DEMONIACS. 


Hypochondriacal and epileptic persons, and women laboring under 
hysterical affections, have always been considered the victims of evil 
spirits, malignant demons and divine vengeance. We have seen that this 
disease was called the sacred disease; and that while the physicians were 
ignorant, the priests of antiquity obtained everywhere the care and 
management of such diseases. 

When the symptoms were very complicated, the patient was supposed to 
be possessed with many demons — a demon of madness, one of luxury, one 
of avarice, one of obstinacy, one of short-sightedness, one of deafness; and 
the exorciser could not easily miss finding a demon of foolery created, with 
another of knavery. 

The Jews expelled devils from the bodies of the possessed, by the 
application of the root barath, and a certain formula of words; our Saviour 
expelled them by a divine virtue; he communicated that virtue to his 
apostles, but it is now greatly impaired. 

A short time since, an attempt was made to renew the history of St. 
Paulin. That saint saw on the roof of a church a poor demoniac, who walked 
under, or rather upon, this roof or ceiling, with his head below and his feet 
above, nearly in the manner of a fly. St. Paulin clearly perceived that the 
man was possessed, and sent several leagues off for some relics of St. Felix 
of Nola, which were applied to the patient as blisters. The demon who 
supported the man against the roof instantly fled, and the demoniac fell 
down upon the pavement. 

We may have doubts about this history, while we preserve the most 
profound respect for genuine miracles; and we may be permitted to observe 
that this is not the way in which we now cure demoniacs. We bleed them, 
bathe them, and gently relax them by medicine; we apply emollients to 
them. This is M. Pome’s treatment of them; and he has performed more 
cures than the priests of Isis or Diana, or of anyone else who ever wrought 
by miracles. As to demoniacs who say they are possessed merely to gain 
money, instead of being bathed, they are at present flogged. 

It often happened, that the specific gravity of epileptics, whose fibres and 
muscles withered away, was lighter than water, and that they floated when 
put into it. A miracle! was instantly exclaimed. It was pronounced that such 


a person must be a demoniac or sorcerer; and holy water or the executioner 
was immediately sent for. It was an unquestionable proof that either the 
demon had become master of the body of the floating person, or that the 
latter had voluntarily delivered himself over to the demon. On the first 
supposition the person was exorcised, on the second he was burned. Thus 
have we been reasoning and acting for a period of fifteen or sixteen hundred 
years, and yet we have the effrontery to laugh at the Kaffirs. 

In 1603, in a small village of Franche-Comté, a woman of quality made 
her granddaughter read aloud the lives of the saints in the presence of her 
parents; this young woman, who was, in some respects, very well informed, 
but ignorant of orthography, substituted the word histories for that of lives 
(vies). Her step-mother, who hated her, said to her in a tone of harshness, 
“Why don’t you read as it is there?” The girl blushed and trembled, but did 
not venture to say anything; she wished to avoid disclosing which of her 
companions had interpreted the word upon a false orthography, and 
prevented her using it. A monk, who was the family confessor, pretended 
that the devil had taught her the word. The girl chose to be silent rather than 
vindicate herself; her silence was considered as amounting to confession; 
the Inquisition convicted her of having made a compact with the devil: she 
was condemned to be burned, because she had a large fortune from her 
mother, and the confiscated property went by law to the inquisitors. She 
was the hundred thousandth victim of the doctrine of demoniacs, persons 
possessed by devils and exorcisms, and of the real devils who swayed the 
world. 


DESTINY. 


Of all the books written in the western climes of the world, which have 
reached our times, Homer is the most ancient. In his works we find the 
manners of profane antiquity, coarse heroes, and material gods, made after 
the image of man, but mixed up with reveries and absurdities; we also find 
the seeds of philosophy, and more particularly the idea of destiny, or 
necessity, who is the dominatrix of the gods, as the gods are of the world. 

When the magnanimous Hector determines to fight the magnanimous 
Achilles, and runs away with all possible speed, making the circuit of the 
city three times, in order to increase his vigor; when Homer compares the 
light-footed Achilles, who pursues him, to a man that is asleep! and when 
Madame Dacier breaks into a rapture of admiration at the art and meaning 
exhibited in this passage, it is precisely then that Jupiter, desirous of saving 
the great Hector who has offered up to him so many sacrifices, bethinks him 
of consulting the destinies, upon weighing the fates of Hector and Achilles 
in a balance. He finds that the Trojan must inevitably be killed by the 
Greek, and is not only unable to oppose it, but from that moment Apollo, 
the guardian genius of Hector, is compelled to abandon him. It is not to be 
denied that Homer is frequently extravagant, and even on this very occasion 
displays a contradictory flow of ideas, according to the privilege of 
antiquity; but yet he is the first in whom we meet with the notion of destiny. 
It may be concluded, then, that in his days it was a prevalent one. 

The Pharisees, among the small nation of Jews, did not adopt the idea of 
a destiny till many ages after. For these Pharisees themselves, who were the 
most learned class among the Jews, were but of very recent date. They 
mixed up, in Alexandria, a portion of the dogmas of the Stoics with their 
ancient Jewish ideas. St. Jerome goes so far as to state that their sect is but a 
little anterior to our vulgar era. 

Philosophers would never have required the aid of Homer, or of the 
Pharisees, to be convinced that everything is performed according to 
immutable laws, that everything is ordained, that everything is, in fact, 
necessary. The manner in which they reason is as follows: 

Either the world subsists by its own nature, by its own physical laws, or 
a Supreme Being has formed it according to His supreme laws: in both 
cases these laws are immovable; in both cases everything is necessary; 


heavy bodies tend towards the centre of the earth without having any power 
or tendency to rest in the air. Pear-trees cannot produce pine-apples. The 
instinct of a spaniel cannot be the instinct of an ostrich; everything is 
arranged, adjusted, and fixed. 

Man can have only a certain number of teeth, hairs, and ideas; and a 
period arrives when he necessarily loses his teeth, hair, and ideas. 

It is contradictory to say that yesterday should not have been; or that to- 
day does not exist; it is just as contradictory to assert that that which is to 
come will not inevitably be. 

Could you derange the destiny of a single fly there would be no possible 
reason why you should not control the destiny of all other flies, of all other 
animals, of all men, of all nature. You would find, in fact, that you were 
more powerful than God. 

Weak-minded persons say: “My physician has brought my aunt safely 
through a mortal disease; he has added ten years to my aunt’s life.” Others 
of more judgment say, the prudent man makes his own destiny. 


Nullum numen abest, si sit Prudentia, sed te 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam ceeoque locamus. 
— JUVENAL, Sat. x. v. 365. 


We call on Fortune, and her aid implore, 
While Prudence is the goddess to adore. 


But frequently the prudent man succumbs under his destiny instead of 
making it; it is destiny which makes men prudent. Profound politicians 
assure us that if Cromwell, Ludlow, Ireton, and a dozen other parliamentary 
leaders, had been assassinated eight days before Charles I. had his head cut 
off, that king would have continued alive and have died in his bed; they are 
right; and they may add, that if all England had been swallowed up in the 
sea, that king would not have perished on a scaffold before Whitehall. But 
things were so arranged that Charles was to have his head cut off. 

Cardinal d’Ossat was unquestionably more clever than an idiot of the 
petites maisons; but is it not evident that the organs of the wise d’Ossat 
were differently formed than those of that idiot? — Just as the organs of a 
fox are different from those of a crane or a lark. 


Your physician saved your aunt, but in so doing he certainly did not 
contradict the order of nature, but followed it. It is clear that your aunt could 
not prevent her birth in a certain place, that she could not help being 
affected by a certain malady, at a certain time; that the physician could be in 
no other place than where he was, that your aunt could not but apply to him, 
that he could not but prescribe medicines which cured her, or were thought 
to cure her, while nature was the sole physician. 

A peasant thinks that it hailed upon his field by chance; but the 
philosopher knows that there was no chance, and that it was absolutely 
impossible, according to the constitution of the world, for it not to have 
hailed at that very time and place. 

There are some who, being shocked by this truth, concede only half of it, 
like debtors who offer one moiety of their property to their creditors, and 
ask remission for the other. There are, they say, some events which are 
necessary, and others which are not so. It would be curious for one part of 
the world to be changed and the other not; that one part of what happens 
should happen inevitably, and another fortuitously. When we examine the 
question closely, we see that the doctrine opposed to that of destiny is 
absurd; but many men are destined to be bad reasoners, others not to reason 
at all, and others to persecute those who reason well or ill. 

Some caution us by saying, “Do not believe in fatalism, for, if you do, 
everything appearing to you unavoidable, you will exert yourself for 
nothing; you will sink down in indifference; you will regard neither wealth, 
nor honors, nor praise; you will be careless about acquiring anything 
whatever; you will consider yourself meritless and powerless; no talent will 
be cultivated, and all will be overwhelmed in apathy.” 

Do not be afraid, gentlemen; we shall always have passions and 
prejudices, since it is our destiny to be subjected to prejudices and passions. 
We shall very well know that it no more depends upon us to have great 
merit or superior talents than to have a fine head of hair, or a beautiful hand; 
we Shall be convinced that we ought to be vain of nothing, and yet vain we 
Shall always be. 

I have necessarily the passion for writing as I now do; and, as for you, 
you have the passion for censuring me; we are both equally fools, both 
equally the sport of destiny. Your nature is to do ill, mine is to love truth, 
and publish it in spite of you. 


The owl, while supping upon mice in his ruined tower, said to the 
nightingale, “Stop your singing there in your beautiful arbor, and come to 
my hole that I may eat you.” The nightingale replied, “I am born to sing 
where I am, and to laugh at you.” 

You ask me what is to become of liberty: I do not understand you; I do 
not know what the liberty you speak of really is. You have been so long 
disputing about the nature of it that you do not understand it. If you are 
willing, or rather, if you are able to examine with me coolly what it is, turn 
to the letter L. 


DEVOTEE. 


The word devout (dévot) signifies devoted (dévoué), and, in the strict sense 
of the term, can only be applicable to monks, and to females belonging to 
some religious order and under vows. But as the gospel makes no mention 
of vows or devotees, the title should not, in fact, be given to any person: the 
whole world ought to be equally just. A man who calls himself devout is 
like a plebeian who calls himself a marquis; he arrogates a quality which 
does not belong to him; he thinks himself a better man than his neighbor. 
We pardon this folly in women; their weakness and frivolity render them 
excusable; they pass, poor things, from a lover to a spiritual director with 
perfect sincerity, but we cannot pardon the knaves who direct them, who 
abuse their ignorance, and establish the throne of their pride on the credulity 
of the sex. They form a snug mystical harem, composed of seven or eight 
elderly beauties subjugated by the weight of inoccupation, and almost all 
these subjects pay tribute to their new master. No young women without 
lovers; no elderly devotee without a director. — Oh, how much more 
shrewd are the Orientals than we! A pasha never says, “We supped last 
night with the aga of the janissaries, who is my sister’s lover; and with the 
vicar of the mosque, who is my wife’s director.” 


DIAL. 


Dial of Ahaz. 


It is well known that everything is miraculous in the history of the Jews; the 
miracle performed in favor of King Hezekiah on the dial of Ahaz is one of 
the greatest that ever took place: it is evident that the whole earth must have 
been deranged, the course of the stars changed forever, and the periods of 
the eclipses of the sun and moon so altered as to confuse all the 
ephemerides. This was the second time the prodigy happened. Joshua had 
stopped the sun at noon on Gibeon, and the moon on Ascalon, in order to 
get time to kill a troop of Amorites already crushed by a shower of stones 
from heaven. 

The sun, instead of stopping for King Hezekiah, went back, which is 
nearly the same thing, only differently described. 

In the first place Isaiah said to Hezekiah, who was sick, “Thus saith the 
Lord, set thine house in order; for thou shalt die and not live.” 

Hezekiah wept and God was softened; He signified to him, through 
Isaiah, that he should still live fifteen years, and that in three days he should 
go to the temple; then Isaiah brought a plaster of figs and put it on the 
king’s ulcers, and he was cured— “et curatus est.” 

Hezekiah demanded a sign to convince him that he should be cured. 
Isaiah said to him, “Shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 
degrees?” And Hezekiah answered, “It is a light thing for the shadow to go 
down ten degrees; let the shadow return backward ten degrees.” And Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lord, and He brought the shadow ten degrees 
backwards from the point to which it had gone down on the dial of Ahaz. 

We should like to know what this dial of Ahaz was; whether it was the 
work of a dialmaker named Ahaz, or whether it was a present made to a 
king of that name, it is an object of curiosity. There have been many 
disputes on this dial; the learned have proved that the Jews never knew 
either clocks or dials before their captivity in Babylon — the only time, say 
they, in which they learned anything of the Chaldeans, or the greater part of 
the nation began to read or write. It is even known that in their language 
they had no words to express clock, dial, geometry, or astronomy; and in the 
Book of Kings the dial of Ahaz is called the hour of the stone. 

But the grand question is to know how King Hezekiah, the possessor of 
this clock, or dial of the sun — this hour of stone — could tell that it was 


easy to advance the sun ten degrees. It is certainly as difficult to make it 
advance against its ordinary motion as to make it go backward. 

The proposition of the prophet appears as astonishing as the discourse of 
the king: Shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten degrees? 
That would have been well said in some town of Lapland, where the longest 
day of the year is twenty hours; but at Jerusalem, where the longest day of 
the year is about fourteen hours and a half, ii was absurd. The king and the 
prophet deceived each other grossly. We do not deny the miracle, we firmly 
believe it; we only remark that Hezekiah and Isaiah knew not what they 
said. Whatever the hour, it was a thing equally impossible to make the 
shadow of the dial advance or recede ten hours. If it were two hours after 
noon, the prophet could, no doubt, have very well made the shadow of the 
dial go back to four o’clock in the morning; but in this case he could not 
have advanced it ten hours, since then it would have been midnight, and at 
that time it is not usual to have a shadow of the sun in perfection. 

It is difficult to discover when this strange history was written, but 
perhaps it was towards the time in which the Jews only confusedly knew 
that there were clocks and sun-dials. In that case it is true that they got but a 
very imperfect knowledge of these sciences until they went to Babylon. 
There is a still greater difficulty of which the commentators have not 
thought; which is that the Jews did not count by hours as we do. 

The same miracle happened in Greece, the day that Atreus served up the 
children of Thyestes for their father’s supper. 

The same miracle was still more sensibly performed at the time of 
Jupiter’s intrigue with Alcmena. It required a night double the natural 
length to form Hercules. These adventures are common in antiquity, but 
very rare in our days, in which all things have degenerated. 


DICTIONARY. 


The invention of dictionaries, which was unknown to antiquity, is of the 
most unquestionable utility; and the “Encyclopedia,” which was suggested 
by Messrs. d’Alembert and Diderot, and so successfully completed by them 
and their associates, notwithstanding all its defects, is a decisive evidence of 
it. What we find there under the article “Dictionary” would be a sufficient 
instance; it is done by the hand of a master. 

I mean to speak here only of a new species of historical dictionaries, 
which contain a series of lies and satires in alphabetical order; such is the 
“Historical Literary and Critical Dictionary,” containing a summary of the 
lives of celebrated men of every description, and printed in 1758, in six 
volumes, octavo, without the name of the author. 

The compilers of that work begin with declaring that it was undertaken 
by the advice of the author of the “Ecclesiastical Gazette,” “a formidable 
writer,” they add, “whose arrow,” which had already been compared to that 
of Jonathan, “never returned back, and was always steeped in the blood of 
the slain, in the carnage of the valiant.”— “A sanguine interfectorum ab 
adipe fortium sagitta Jonathe nunquam abiit retrorsum.” 

It will, no doubt, be easily admitted that the connection between 
Jonathan, the son of Saul, who was killed at the battle of Gilboa, and a 
Parisian convulsionary, who scribbles ecclesiastical notices in his garret, in 
1758, is wonderfully striking. 

The author of this preface speaks in it of the great Colbert. We should 
conceive, at first, that the great statesman who conferred such vast benefits 
on France is alluded to; no such thing, it is a bishop of Montpellier. He 
complains that no other dictionary has bestowed sufficient praise on the 
celebrated Abbé d’Asfeld, the illustrious Boursier, the famous Genes, the 
immortal Laborde, and that the lash of invective on the other hand has not 
been sufficiently applied to Languet, archbishop of Sens, and a person of 
the name of Fillot, all, as he pretends, men well known from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the frozen ocean. He engages to be “animated, energetic, and 
sarcastic, on a principle of religion”; that he will make his countenance 
“sterner than that of his enemies, and his front harder than their front, 
according to the words of Ezekiel,” etc. 


He declares that he has put in contribution all the journals and all the 
anas; and he concludes with hoping that heaven will bestow a blessing on 
his labors. 

In dictionaries of this description, which are merely party works, we 
rarely find what we are in quest of, and often what we are not. Under the 
word “Adonis,” for example, we learn that Venus fell in love with him; but 
not a word about the worship of Adonis, or Adonai among the Phoenicians 
— nothing about those very ancient and celebrated festivals, those 
lamentations succeeded by rejoicings, which were manifest allegories, like 
the feasts of Ceres, of Isis, and all the mysteries of antiquity. 

But, in compensation, we find Adkichomia a devotee, who translated 
David’s psalms in the sixteenth century; and Adkichomus, apparently her 
relation, who wrote the life of Jesus Christ in low German. 

We may well suppose that all the individuals of the faction which 
employed this person are loaded with praise, and their enemies with abuse. 
The author, of the crew of authors who have put together this vocabulary of 
trash, say of Nicholas Boindin, attorney-general of the treasures of France, 
and a member of the Academy of Belles-lettres, that he was a poet and an 
atheist. 

That magistrate, however, never printed any verses, and never wrote 
anything on metaphysics or religion. 

He adds that Boindin will be ranked by posterity among the Vaninis, the 
Spinozas, and the Hobbeses. He is ignorant that Hobbes never professed 
atheism — that he merely subjected religion to the sovereign power, which 
he denominates the Leviathan. He is ignorant that Vanini was not an atheist; 
that the term “atheist” is not to be found even in the decree which 
condemned him; and that he was accused of impiety for having strenuously 
opposed the philosophy of Aristotle, and for having disputed with 
indiscretion and acrimony against a counsellor of the parliament of 
Toulouse, called Francon, or Franconi, who had the credit of getting him 
burned to death; for the latter burn whom they please; witness the Maid of 
Orleans, Michael Servetus, the Counsellor Dubourg, the wife of Marshal 
d’Ancre, Urbain Grandier, Morin, and the books of the Jansenists. See, 
moreover, the apology for Vanini by the learned Lacroze, and the article on 
“Atheism.” 

The vocabulary treats Boindin as a miscreant; his relations were desirous 
of proceeding at law and punishing an author, who himself so well deserved 


the appellation which he so infamously applied to a man who was not 
merely a magistrate, but also learned and estimable; but the calumniator 
concealed himself, like most libellers, under a fictitious name. 

Immediately after having applied such shameful language to a man 
respectable compared with himself, he considers him as an irrefragable 
witness, because Boindin — whose unhappy temper was well known — left 
an ill-written and exceedingly ill-advised memorial, in which he accuses La 
Motte — one of the worthiest men in the world, a geometrician, and an 
ironmonger — with having written the infamous verses for which Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau was convicted. Finally, in the list of Boindin’s works, he 
altogether omits his excellent dissertations printed in the collection of the 
Academy of Belles-lettres, of which he was a highly distinguished member. 

The article on “Fontenelle” is nothing but a satire upon that ingenious 
and learned academician, whose science and talents are esteemed by the 
whole of literary Europe. The author has the effrontery to say that “his 
‘History of Oracles’ does no honor to his religion.” If Van Dale, the author 
of the “History of Oracles,” and his abridger, Fontenelle, had lived in the 
time of the Greeks and of the Roman republic, it might have been said with 
reason that they were rather good philosophers than good pagans; but, to 
speak sincerely, what injury do they do to Christianity by showing that the 
pagan priests were a set of knaves? Is it not evident that the authors of the 
libel, miscalled a dictionary, are pleading their own cause? “Jam proximus 
ardet Ucalegon” But would it be offering an insult to the Christian religion 
to prove the knavery of the Convulsionaries? Government has done more; it 
has punished them without being accused of irreligion. 

The libeller adds that he suspects that Fontenelle never performed the 
duties of a Christian but out of contempt for Christianity itself. It is a 
strange species of madness on the part of these fanatics to be always 
proclaiming that a philosopher cannot be a Christian. They ought to be 
excommunicated and punished for this alone; for assuredly it implies a wish 
to destroy Christianity to assert that it is impossible for a man to be a good 
reasoner and at the same time believe a religion so reasonable and holy. 

Des Yveteaux, preceptor of Louis XIV., is accused of having lived and 
died without religion. It seems as if these compilers had none; or at least as 
if, while violating all the precepts of the true one, they were searching about 
everywhere for accomplices. 


The very gentlemanly writer of these articles is wonderfully pleased with 
exhibiting all the bad verses that have been written on the French Academy, 
and various anecdotes as ridiculous as they are false. This also is apparently 
out of zeal for religion. 

I ought not to lose an opportunity of refuting an absurd story which has 
been much circulated, and which is repeated exceedingly malapropos under 
the article of the “Abbé Gedoyn,” upon whom the writer falls foul with 
great satisfaction, because in his youth he had been a Jesuit; a transient 
weakness, of which I know he repented all his life. 

The devout and scandalous compiler of the dictionary asserts that the 
Abbé Gedoyn slept with the celebrated Ninon de |’Enclos on the very night 
of her completing her eightieth year. It certainly was not exactly befitting in 
a priest to relate this anecdote in a pretended dictionary of illustrious men. 
Such a foolery, however, is in fact highly improbable; and I can take upon 
me to assert that nothing can be more false. The same anecdote was 
formerly put down to the credit of the Abbé Chateauneuf, who was not very 
difficult in his amours, and who, it was said, had received Ninon’s favors 
when she was of the age of sixty, or, rather, had conferred upon her his own. 
In early life I saw a great deal of the Abbé Gedoyn, the Abbé Chateauneuf, 
and Mademoiselle de |l’Enclos; and I can truly declare that at the age of 
eighty years her countenance bore the most hideous marks of old age — 
that her person was afflicted with all the infirmities belonging to that stage 
of life, and that her mind was under the influence of the maxims of an 
austere philosophy. 

Under the article on “Deshouliéres” the compiler pretends that lady was 
the same who was designated under the term prude (précieuse) in Boileau’s 
satire upon women. Never was any woman more free from such weakness 
than Madame Deshouliéres; she always passed for a woman of the best 
society, possessed great simplicity, and was highly agreeable in 
conversation. 

The article on “La Motte” abounds with atrocious abuse of that 
academician, who was a man of very amiable manners, and a philosophic 
poet who produced excellent works of every description. Finally the author, 
in order to secure the sale of his book of six volumes, has made of it a 
slanderous libel. 

His hero is Carré de Montgeron, who presented to the king a collection 
of the miracles performed by the Convulsionaries in the cemetery of St. 


Meédard; who became mad and died insane. 

The interest of the republic of literature and reason demands that those 
libellers should be delivered up to public indignation, lest their example, 
operating upon the sordid love of gain, should stimulate others to imitation; 
and the more so, as nothing is so easy as to copy books in alphabetical 
order, and add to them insipidities, calumnies, and abuse. 

Extract from the Reflections of an Academician on the “Dictionary of the 
French Academy.” 

It would be desirable to state the natural and incontestable etymology of 
every word, to compare the application, the various significations, the 
extent of the word, with use of it; the different acceptations, the strength or 
weakness of correspondent terms in foreign languages; and finally, to quote 
the best authors who have used the word, to show the greater or less extent 
of meaning which they have given to it and to remark whether it is more fit 
for poetry than prose. 

For example, I have observed that the “inclemency” of the weather is 
ridiculous in history, because that term has its origin in the anger of heaven, 
which is supposed to be manifested by the intemperateness, irregularities, 
and rigors of the seasons, by the violence of the cold, the disorder of the 
atmosphere, by tempests, storms, and pestilential exhalations. Thus then 
inclemency, being a metaphor, is consecrated to poetry. 

I have given to the word “impotence” all the acceptations which it 
receives. I showed the correctness of the historian, who speaks of the 
impotence of King Alphonso, without explaining whether he referred to that 
of resisting his brother, or that with which he was charged by his wife. 

I have endeavored to show that the epithets “irresistible” and “incurable” 
require very delicate management. The first who used the expression, “the 
irresistible impulse of genius,” made a very fortunate hit; because, in fact, 
the question was in relation to a great genius throwing itself upon its own 
resources in spite of all difficulties. Those imitators who have employed the 
expression in reference to very inferior men are plagiarists who know not 
how to dispose of what they steal. 

As soon as the man of genius has made a new application of any word in 
the language, copyists are not wanting to apply it, very malapropos, in 
twenty places, without giving the inventor any credit. 

I do not know that a single one of these words, termed by Boileau 
“foundlings” (des mots trouvés) a single new expression of genius, is to be 


found in any tragic author since Racine, until within the last few years. 
These words are generally lax, ineffective, stale, and so ill placed as to 
produce a barbarous style. To the disgrace of the nation, these Visigothic 
and Vandal productions were for a certain time extolled, panegyrized, and 
admired in the journals, especially as they came out under the protection of 
a certain lady of distinction, who knew nothing at all about the subject. We 
have recovered from all this now; and, with one or two exceptions, the 
whole race of such productions is extinct forever. 

I did not in the first instance intend to make all these reflections, but to 
put the reader in a situation to make them. I have shown at the letter E that 
our e mute, with which we are reproached by an Italian, is precisely what 
occasions the delicious harmony of our language: — empire, couronne, 
diadéme, épouvantable, sensible. This e mute, which we make perceptible 
without articulating it, leaves in the ear a melodious sound like that of a bell 
which still resounds although it is no longer struck. This we have already 
stated in respect to an Italian, a man of letters, who came to Paris to teach 
his own language, and who, while there, ought not to decry ours. 

He does not perceive the beauty or necessity of our feminine rhymes; 
they are only e’s mute. This interweaving of masculine and feminine 
rhymes constitutes the charm of our verse. 

Similar observations upon the alphabet, and upon words generally, 
would not have been without utility; but they would have made the work 
too long. 


DIOCLETIAN. 


After several weak or tyrannic reigns, the Roman Empire had a good 
emperor in Probus, whom the legions massacred, and elected Carus, who 
was struck dead by lightning while making war against the Persians. His 
son, Numerianus, was proclaimed by the soldiers. The historians tell us 
seriously that he lost his sight by weeping for the death of his father, and 
that he was obliged to be carried along with the army, shut up in a close 
litter. His father-in-law Aper killed him in his bed, to place himself on the 
throne; but a druid had predicted in Gaul to Diocletian, one of the generals 
of the army, that he would become emperor after having killed a boar. A 
boar, in Latin, is aper. Diocletian assembled the army, killed Aper with his 
own hands in the presence of the soldiers, and thus accomplished the 
prediction of the druid. The historians who relate this oracle deserve to be 
fed on the fruit of the tree which the druids revered. It is certain that 
Diocletian killed the father-in-law of the emperor, which was his first right 
to the throne. Numerianus had a brother named Carinus, who was also 
emperor, but being opposed to the elevation of Diocletian, he was killed by 
one of the tribunes of his army, which formed his second pretension to the 
purple. These were Diocletian’s rights to the throne, and for a long time he 
had no other. 

He was originally of Dalmatia, of the little town of Dioclea, of which he 
took the name. If it be true that his father was a laborer, and that he himself 
in his youth had been a slave to a senator named Anulinus, the fact forms 
his finest eulogium. He could have owed his elevation to himself alone; and 
it is very clear that he had conciliated the esteem of his army, since they 
forgot his birth to give him the diadem. Lactantius, a Christian authority, but 
rather partial, pretends that Diocletian was the greatest poltroon of the 
empire. It is not very likely that the Roman soldiers would have chosen a 
poltroon to govern them, or that this poltroon would have passed through all 
the degrees of the army. The zeal of Lactantius against a pagan emperor is 
very laudable, but not judicious. 

Diocletian continued for twenty years the master of those fierce legions, 
who dethroned their emperors with as much facility as they created them; 
which is another proof, notwithstanding Lactantius, that he was as great a 
prince as he was a brave soldier. The empire under him soon regained its 


pristine splendor. The Gauls, the Africans, Egyptians, and British, who had 
revolted several times, were all brought under obedience to the empire; 
even the Persians were vanquished. So much success without; a still more 
happy administration within; laws as humane as wise, which still exist in 
the Justinian code; Rome, Milan, Autun, Nicomedia, Carthage, embellished 
by his munificence; all tended to gain him the love and respect both of the 
East and West; so that, two hundred and forty years after his death, they 
continued to reckon and date from the first year of his reign, as they had 
formerly dated from the foundation of Rome. This is what is called the era 
of Diocletian; it has also been called the era of martyrs; but this is a mistake 
of eighteen years, for it is certain that he did not persecute any Christian for 
eighteen years. So far from it, the first thing he did, when emperor, was to 
give a company of pretorian guards to a Christian named Sebastian, who is 
in the list of the saints. 

He did not fear to give a colleague to the empire in the person of a 
soldier of fortune, like himself; it was Maximian Hercules, his friend. The 
similarity of their fortunes had caused their friendship. Maximian was also 
born of poor and obscure parents, and had been elevated like Diocletian, 
step by step, by his own courage. People have not failed to reproach this 
Maximian with taking the surname of Hercules, and Diocletian with 
accepting that of Jove. They do not condescend to perceive that we have 
clergymen every day who call themselves Hercules, and peasants 
denominated Cesar and Augustus. 

Diocletian created two Caesars; the first was another Maximian, 
surnamed Galerius, who had formerly been a shepherd. It seemed that 
Diocletian, the proudest of men and the first introducer of kissing the 
imperial feet, showed his greatness in placing Cesars on the throne from 
men born in the most abject condition. A slave and two peasants were at the 
head of the empire, and never was it more flourishing. 

The second Cesar whom he created was of distinguished birth. He was 
Constantius Chlorus, great-nephew, on his mother’s side, to the emperor 
Claudius II. The empire was governed by these four princes; an association 
which might have produced four civil wars a year, but Diocletian knew so 
well how to be master of his colleagues, that he obliged them always to 
respect him, and even to live united among themselves. These princes, with 
the name of Cesars were in reality no more than his subjects. It is seen that 
he treated them like an absolute sovereign; for when the Cesar Galerius, 


having been conquered by the Persians, went into Mesopotamia to give him 
the account of his defeat, he let him walk for the space of a mile near his 
chariot, and did not receive him into favor until he had repaired his fault 
and misfortune. 

Galerius retrieved them the year after, in 297, in a very signal manner. 
He vanquished the king of Persia in person. 

These kings of Persia had not been cured, by the battle of Arbela, of 
carrying their wives, daughters, and eunuchs along with their armies. 
Galerius, like Alexander, took his enemy’s wife and all his family, and 
treated them with the same respect. The peace was as glorious as the 
victory. The vanquished ceded five provinces to the Romans, from the 
sands of Palmyra to Armenia. 

Diocletian and Galerius went to Rome to dazzle the inhabitants with a 
triumph till then unheard of. It was the first time that the Roman people had 
seen the wife and children of a king of Persia in chains. All the empire was 
in plenty and prosperity. Diocletian went through all the provinces, from 
Rome to Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. His ordinary residence was not at 
Rome, but at Nicomedia, near the Euxine Sea, either to watch over the 
Persians and the barbarians, or because he was attached to a retreat which 
he had himself embellished. It was in the midst of this prosperity that 
Galerius commenced the persecution against the Christians. Why had he 
left them in repose until then, and why were they then ill treated? Eusebius 
says that a centurion of the Trajan legion, named Marcellus, who served in 
Mauritania, assisting with his troop at a feast given in honor of the victory 
of Galerius, threw his military sash, his arms, and his branch of vine, on the 
ground, and cried out loudly that he was a Christian and that he would no 
longer serve pagans — a desertion which was punished with death by the 
council of war. This was the first known example of the famous persecution 
of Diocletian. It is true that there were a great number of Christians in the 
armies of the empire, and the interest of the state demanded that such a 
desertion should not be allowed. The zeal of Marcellus was pious, but not 
reasonable. If at the feast given in Mauritania, viands offered to the gods of 
the empire were eaten, the law did not command Marcellus to eat of them, 
nor did Christianity order him to set the example of sedition. There is not a 
country in the world in which so rash an action would not have been 
punished. 


However, after the adventure of Marcellus, it does not appear that the 
Christians were thought of until the year 303. They had, at Nicomedia, a 
superb church, next to the palace, which it exceeded in loftiness. Historians 
do not tell us the reasons why Galerius demanded of Diocletian the instant 
destruction of this church; but they tell us that Diocletian was a long time 
before he determined upon it, and that he resisted for almost a year. It is 
very strange that after this he should be called the persecutor. At last the 
church was destroyed and an edict was affixed by which the Christians were 
deprived of all honors and dignities. Since they were then deprived of them, 
it is evident that they possessed them. A Christian publicly tore the imperial 
edict in pieces — that was not an act of religion, it was an incitement to 
revolt. It is, therefore, very likely that an indiscreet and unreasonable zeal 
drew down this fatal persecution. Some time afterwards the palace of 
Galerius was burned down; he accused the Christians, and they accused 
Galerius of having himself set fire to it, in order to get a pretext for 
calumniating them. The accusation of Galerius appeared very unjust; that 
which they entered against him was no less so, for the edict having been 
already issued, what new pretext could he want? If he really wanted a new 
argument to engage Diocletian to persecute, this would only form a new 
proof of the reluctance of Diocletian to abandon the Christians, whom he 
had always protected; it would evidently show that he wanted new 
additional reasons to determine him to so much severity. 

It appears certain that there were many Christians tormented in the 
empire, but it is difficult to reconcile with the Roman laws the alleged 
reported tortures, the mutilations, torn-out tongues, limbs cut and broiled, 
and all the insults offered against modesty and public decency. It is certain 
that no Roman law ever ordered such punishments; the aversion of the 
people to the Christians might carry them to horrible excesses, but we do 
not anywhere find that these excesses were ordered, either by the emperors 
or the senate. 

It is very likely that the suffering of the Christians spread itself in 
exaggerated complaints: the “Acta Sincera” informs us that the emperor, 
being at Antioch, the pretor condemned a Christian child named Romanus 
to be burned; that the Jews present at the punishment began to laugh, 
saying: “We had formerly three children, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, who did not burn in the fiery furnace but these do burn.” At that 
instant, to confound the Jews, a great rain extinguished the pile and the little 


boy walked out safe and sound, asking, “Where then is the fire?” The 
account goes on to say that the emperor commanded him to be set free, but 
that the judge ordered his tongue to be cut out. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that the judge would have the tongue of a boy cut out, whom the 
emperor had pardoned. 

That which follows is more singular. It is pretended that an old Christian 
physician named Ariston, who had a knife ready, cut the child’s tongue out 
to pay his court to the pretor. The littke Romanus was then carried back to 
prison; the jailer asked him the news. The child related at length how the 
old surgeon had cut out his tongue. It should be observed that before this 
operation the child stammered very much but that now he spoke with 
wonderful volubility. The jailer did not fail to relate this miracle to the 
emperor. They brought forward the old surgeon who swore that the 
operation had been performed according to the rules of his art and showed 
the child’s tongue which he had properly preserved in a box as a relic. 
“Bring hither another person,” said he, “and I will cut his tongue out in your 
majesty’s presence, and you will see if he can speak.” The proposition was 
accepted; they took a poor man whose tongue the surgeon cut out as he had 
done the child’s, and the man died on the spot. 

I am willing to believe that the “Acts” which relate this fact are as 
veracious as their title pretends, but they are still more simple than sincere, 
and it is very strange that Fleury, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” relates such 
a prodigious number of similar incidents, being much more conducive to 
scandal than edification. 

You will also remark that in this year 303, in which it is pretended that 
Diocletian was present at this fine affair in Antioch, he was at Rome and 
passed all that year in Italy. It is said that it was at Rome, and in his 
presence, that St. Genestus, a comedian, was converted on the stage while 
playing in a comedy against the Christians. This play shows clearly that the 
taste of Plautus and Terence no longer existed; that which is now called 
comedy, or Italian farce, seems to have originated at this time. St. Genestus 
represented an invalid; the physician asked him what was the matter with 
him. “I am too unwieldy,” said Genestus. “Would you have us exorcise you 
to make you lighter?” said the physician. “No,” replied Genestus, “I will die 
a Christian, to be raised again of a finer stature.” Then the actors, dressed as 
priests and exorcists, came to baptize him, at which moment Genestus 


really became a Christian, and, instead of finishing his part, began to preach 
to the emperor and the people. The “Acta Sincera” relate this miracle also. 

It is certain that there were many true martyrs, but it is not true that the 
provinces were inundated with blood, as it is imagined. Mention is made of 
about two hundred martyrs towards the latter days of Diocletian in all the 
extent of the Roman Empire, and it is averred, even in the letters of 
Constantine, that Diocletian had much less part in the persecution than 
Galerius. 

Diocletian fell ill this year and feeling himself weakened he was the first 
who gave the world the example of the abdication of empire. It is not easy 
to know whether this abdication was forced or not; it is true, however, that 
having recovered his health he lived nine years equally honored and 
peaceable in his retreat of Salonica, in the country of his birth. He said that 
he only began to live from the day of his retirement and when he was 
pressed to remount the throne he replied that the throne was not worth the 
tranquillity of his life, and that he took more pleasure in cultivating his 
garden than he should’ have in governing the whole earth. What can be 
concluded from these facts but that with great faults he reigned like a great 
emperor and finished his life like a philosopher! 


DIONYSIUS, ST. (THE AREOPAGITE), AND 
THE FAMOUS ECLIPSE. 


The author of the article “Apocrypha” has neglected to mention a hundred 
works recognized for such, and which, being entirely forgotten, seem not to 
merit the honor of being in his list. We have thought it right not to omit St. 
Dionysius, surnamed the Areopagite, who is pretended to have been for a 
long time the disciple of St. Paul, and of one Hierotheus, an unknown 
companion of his. He was, it is said, consecrated bishop of Athens by St. 
Paul himself. It is stated in his life that he went to Jerusalem to pay a visit to 
the holy Virgin and that he found her so beautiful and majestic that he was 
strongly tempted to adore her. 

After having a long time governed the Church of Athens he went to 
confer with St. John the evangelist, at Ephesus, and afterwards with Pope 
Clement at Rome; thence he went to exercise his apostleship in France; and 
knowing, says the historian, that Paris was a rich, populous, and abundant 
town, and like other capitals, he went there to plant a citadel, to lay hell and 
infidelity in ruins. 

He was regarded for a long time as the first bishop of Paris. Harduinus, 
one of his historians, adds that at Paris he was exposed to wild beasts, but, 
having made the sign of the cross on them, they crouched at his feet. The 
pagan Parisians then threw him into a hot oven from which he walked out 
fresh and in perfect health; he was crucified and he began to preach from 
the top of the cross. 

They imprisoned him with his companions Rusticus and Eleutherus. He 
there said mass, St. Rusticus performing the part of deacon and Eleutherus 
that of subdeacon. Finally they were all three carried to Montmartre, where 
their heads were cut off, after which they no longer said mass. 

But, according to Harduinus, there appeared a still greater miracle. The 
body of St. Dionysius took its head in its hands and accompanied by angels 
singing “Gloria tibi, Domine, alleluia!” carried it as far as the place where 
they afterwards built him a church, which is the famous church of St. Denis. 

Mestaphrastus, Harduinus, and Hincmar, bishop of Rheims, say that he 
was martyred at the age of ninety-one years, but Cardinal Baronius proves 
that he was a hundred and ten, in which opinion he is supported by 


Ribadeneira, the learned author of “Flower of the Saints.” For our own part 
we have no opinion on the subject. 

Seventeen works are attributed to him, six of which we have 
unfortunately lost; the eleven which remain to us have been translated from 
the Greek by Duns Scotus, Hugh de St. Victor, Albert Magnus, and several 
other illustrious scholars. 

It is true that since wholesome criticism has been introduced into the 
world it has been discovered that all the books attributed to Dionysius were 
written by an impostor in the year 362 of our era, so that there no longer 
remains any difficulty on that head. 

Of the Great Eclipse Noticed by Dionysius. 

A fact related by one of the unknown authors of the life of Dionysius 
has, above all, caused great dissension among the learned. It is pretended 
that this first bishop of Paris, being in Egypt in the town of Diospolis, or 
No-Amon, at the age of twenty-five years, before he was a Christian, he 
was there, with one of his friends, witness of the famous eclipse of the sun 
which happened at the full moon, at the death of Jesus Christ and that he 
cried in Greek, “Either God suffers or is afflicted at the sufferings of the 
criminal.” 

These words have been differently related by different authors, but in the 
time of Eusebius of Caesarea it is pretended that two historians — the one 
named Phlegon and the other Thallus — had made mention of this 
miraculous eclipse. Eusebius of Ceesarea quotes Phlegon, but we have none 
of his works now existing. He said — at least it is pretended so — that this 
eclipse happened in the fourth year of the two hundredth Olympiad, which 
would be the eighteenth year of Tiberius’s reign. There are several versions 
of this anecdote; we distrust them all and much more so, if it were possible 
to know whether they reckoned by Olympiads in the time of Phlegon, 
which is very doubtful. 

This important calculation interested all the astronomers. Hodgson, 
Whiston, Gale, Maurice, and the famous Halley, demonstrated that there 
was no eclipse of the sun in this first year, but that on November 24th in the 
year of the hundred and second Olympiad an eclipse took place which 
obscured the sun for two minutes, at a quarter past one, at Jerusalem. 

It has been carried still further: a Jesuit named Greslon pretended that the 
Chinese preserved in their annals the account of an eclipse which happened 
near that time, contrary to the order of nature. They desired the 


mathematicians of Europe to make a calculation of it; it was pleasant 
enough to desire the astronomists to calculate an eclipse which was not 
natural. Finally it was discovered that these Chinese annals do not in any 
way speak of this eclipse. 

It appears from the history of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, the passage 
from Phlegon, and from the letter of the Jesuit Greslon that men like to 
impose upon one another. But this prodigious multitude of lies, far from 
harming the Christian religion, only serves, on the contrary, to show its 
divinity, since it is more confirmed every day in spite of them. 


DIODORUS OF SICILY, AND HERODOTUS. 


We will commence with Herodotus as the most ancient. When Henry 
Stephens entitled his comic rhapsody “The Apology of Herodotus,” we 
know that his design was not to justify the tales of this father of history; he 
only sports with us and shows that the enormities of his own times were 
worse than those of the Egyptians and Persians. He made use of the liberty 
which the Protestants assumed against those of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman churches. He sharply reproaches them with their debaucheries, their 
avarice, their crimes expiated by money, their indulgences publicly sold in 
the taverns, and the false relics manufactured by their own monks, calling 
them idolaters. He ventures to say that if the Egyptians adored cats and 
onions, the Catholics adore the bones of the dead. He dares to call them in 
his preliminary discourses, “theophages,” and even “theokeses.” We have 
fourteen editions of this book, for we relish general abuse, just as much as 
we resent that which we deem special and personal. 

Henry Stephens made use of Herodotus only to render us hateful and 
ridiculous; we have quite a contrary design. We pretend to show that the 
modern histories of our good authors since Guicciardini are in general as 
wise and true as those of Herodotus and Diodorus are foolish and fabulous. 

1. What does the father of history mean by saying in the beginning of his 
work, “the Persian historians relate that the Phoenicians were the authors of 
all the wars. From the Red Sea they entered ours,” etc.? It would seem that 
the Phoenicians, having embarked at the Isthmus of Suez, arrived at the 
straits of Babel-Mandeb, coasted along Ethiopia, passed the line, doubled 
the Cape of Tempests, since called the Cape of Good Hope, returned 
between Africa and America, repassed the line and entered from the ocean 
into the Mediterranean by the Pillars of Hercules, a voyage of more than 
four thousand of our long marine leagues at a time when navigation was in 
its infancy. 

2. The first exploit of the Phoenicians was to go towards Argos to carry 
off the daughter of King Inachus, after which the Greeks, in their turn, 
carried off Europa, the daughter of the king of Tyre. 

3. Immediately afterwards comes Candaules, king of Lydia, who, 
meeting with one of his guards named Gyges, said to him, “Thou must see 
my wife quite naked; it is absolutely essential.” The queen, learning that she 


had been thus exposed, said to the soldier, “You shall either die or 
assassinate my husband and reign with me.” He chose the latter alternative, 
and the assassination was accomplished without difficulty. 

4. Then follows the history of Arion, carried on the back of a dolphin 
across the sea from the skirts of Calabria to Cape Matapan, an extraordinary 
voyage of about a hundred leagues. 

5. From tale to tale — and who dislikes tales? — we arrive at the 
infallible oracle of Delphi, which somehow foretold that Croesus would 
cook a quarter of lamb and a tortoise in a copper pan and that he would be 
dethroned by a mullet. 

6. Among the inconceivable absurdities with which ancient history 
abounds is there anything approaching the famine with which the Lydians 
were tormented for twenty-eight years? This people, whom Herodotus 
describes as being richer in gold than the Peruvians, instead of buying food 
from foreigners, found no better expedient than that of amusing themselves 
every other day with the ladies without eating for eight-and-twenty 
successive years. 

7. Is there anything more marvellous than the history of Cyrus? His 
grandfather, the Mede Astyages, with a Greek name, dreamed that his 
daughter Mandane — another Greek name — inundated all Asia; at another 
time, that she produced a vine, of which all Asia ate the grapes, and 
thereupon the good man Astyages ordered one Harpagos, another Greek, to 
murder his grandson Cyrus — for what grandfather would not kill his 
posterity after dreams of this nature? 

8. Herodotus, no less a good naturalist than an exact historian, does not 
fail to tell us that near Babylon the earth produced three hundred ears of 
wheat for one. I know a small country which yields three for one. I should 
like to have been transported to Diabek when the Turks were driven from it 
by Catherine II. It has fine corn also but returns not three hundred ears for 
one. 

9. What has always seemed to me decent and edifying in Herodotus is 
the fine religious custom established in Babylon of which we have already 
spoken — that of all the married women going to prostitute themselves in 
the temple of Mylitta for money, to the first stranger who presented himself. 
We reckon two millions of inhabitants in this city; the devotion must have 
been ardent. This law is very probable among the Orientals who have 
always shut up their women, and who, more than six ages before 


Herodotus, instituted eunuchs to answer to them for the chastity of their 
wives. I must no longer proceed numerically; we should very soon indeed 
arrive at a hundred. 

All that Diodorus of Sicily says seven centuries after Herodotus is of the 
same value in all that regards antiquities and physics. The Abbé Terrasson 
said, “I translate the text of Diodorus in all its coarseness.” He sometimes 
read us part of it at the house of de Lafaye, and when we laughed, he said, 
“You are resolved to misconstrue; it was quite the contrary with Dacier.” 

The finest part of Diodorus is the charming description of the island of 
Panchaica— “Panchaica Tellus,” celebrated by Virgil: “There were groves 
of odoriferous trees as far as the eye could see, myrrh and frankincense to 
furnish the whole world without exhausting it; fountains, which formed an 
infinity of canals, bordered with flowers, besides unknown birds, which 
sang under the eternal shades; a temple of marble four thousand feet long, 
omamented with columns, colossal statues,” etc. 

This puts one in mind of the Duke de la Ferté, who, to flatter the taste of 
the Abbé Servien, said to him one day, “Ah, if you had seen my son who 
died at fifteen years of age! What eyes! what freshness of complexion! what 
an admirable stature! the Antinous of Belvidere compared to him was only 
like a Chinese baboon, and as to sweetness of manners, he had the most 
engaging I ever met with.” The Abbé Servien melted, the duke of Ferté, 
warmed by his own words, melted also, both began to weep, after which he 
acknowledged that he never had a son. 

A certain Abbé Bazin, with his simple common sense, doubts another 
tale of Diodorus. It is of a king of Egypt, Sesostris, who probably existed no 
more than the island of Panchaica. The father of Sesostris, who is not 
named, determined on the day that he was born that he would make him the 
conqueror of all the earth as soon as he was of age. It was a notable project. 
For this purpose he brought up with him all the boys who were born on the 
same day in Egypt, and, to make them conquerors, he did not suffer them to 
have their breakfasts until they had run a hundred and eighty stadia, which 
is about eight of our long leagues. 

When Sesostris was of age he departed with his racers to conquer the 
world. They were then about seventeen hundred and probably half were 
dead, according to the ordinary course of nature — and, above all, of the 
nature of Egypt, which was desolated by a destructive plague at least once 
in ten years. 


There must have been three thousand four hundred boys born in Egypt 
on the same day as Sesostris, and as nature produces almost as many girls 
as boys, there must have been six thousand persons at least born on that day. 
But women were confined every day, and six thousand births a day produce, 
at the end of the year, two millions one hundred and ninety thousand 
children. If you multiply by thirty-four, according to the rule of 
Kersseboom, you would have in Egypt more than seventy-four millions of 
inhabitants in a country which is not so large as Spain or France. 

All this appeared monstrous to the Abbé Bazin, who had seen a little of 
the world, and who judged only by what he had seen. 

But one Larcher, who was never outside of the college of Mazarin 
arrayed himself with great animation on the side of Sesostris and his 
runners. He pretends that Herodotus, in speaking of the Greeks, does not 
reckon by the stadia of Greece, and that the heroes of Sesostris only ran 
four leagues before breakfast. He overwhelms poor Abbé Bazin with 
injurious names such as no scholar in us or es had ever before employed. 
He does not hold with the seventeen hundred boys, but endeavors to prove 
by the prophets that the wives, daughters, and nieces of the king of 
Babylon, of the satraps, and the magi, resorted, out of pure devotion, to 
sleep for money in the aisles of the temple of Babylon with all the camel- 
drivers and muleteers of Asia. He treats all those who defend the honor of 
the ladies of Babylon as bad Christians, condemned souls, and enemies to 
the state. 

He also takes the part of the goat, so much in the good graces of the 
young female Egyptians. It is said that his great reason was that he was 
allied, by the female side, to a relation of the bishop of Meaux, Bossuet, the 
author of an eloquent discourse on “Universal History”; but this is not a 
peremptory reason. 

Take care of the extraordinary stories of all kinds. Diodorus of Sicily was 
the greatest compiler of these tales. This Sicilian had not a grain of the 
temper of his countryman Archimedes, who sought and found so many 
mathematical truths. 

Diodorus seriously examines the history of the Amazons and their queen 
Theaestris; the history of the Gorgons, who fought against the Amazons; 
that of the Titans, and that of all the gods. He searches into the history of 
Priapus and Hermaphroditus. No one could give a better account of 
Hercules: this hero wandered through half the earth, sometimes on foot and 


alone like a pilgrim, and sometimes like a general at the head of a great 
army, and all his labors are faithfully discussed, but this is nothing in 
comparison with the gods of Crete. 

Diodorus justifies Jupiter from the reproach which other grave historians 
have passed upon him, of having dethroned and mutilated his father. He 
shows how Jupiter fought the giants, some in his island, others in Phrygia, 
and afterwards in Macedonia and Italy; the number of children which he 
had by his sister Juno and his favorites are not omitted. 

He describes how he afterwards became a god, and the supreme god. It is 
thus that all the ancient histories have been written. What is more 
remarkable, they were sacred; if they had not been sacred, they would never 
have been read. 

It is clear that it would be very useful if in all they were all different, and 
from province to province, and island to island, each had a different history 
of the gods, demi-gods, and heroes, from that of their neighbors. But it 
should also be observed that the people never fought for this mythology. 

The respectable history of Thucydides, which has several glimmerings of 
truth, begins at Xerxes, but, before that epoch how much time was wasted. 


DIRECTOR. 


It is neither of a director of finances, a director of hospitals, nor a director of 
the royal buildings that I pretend to speak, but of a director of conscience, 
for that directs all the others: it is the preceptor of human kind; it knows and 
teaches all that should be done or omitted in all possible cases. 

It is clear that it would be very useful if in all courts there were one 
conscientious man whom the monarch secretly consulted on most 
occasions, and who would boldly say, “Non licet.” Louis the Just would not 
then have begun his mischievous and unhappy reign by assassinating his 
first minister and imprisoning his mother. How many wars, unjust as fatal, a 
few good dictators would have spared! How many cruelties they would 
have prevented! 

But often, while intending to consult a lamb, we consult a fox. Tartuffe 
was the director of Orgon. I should like to know who was the conscientious 
director of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The gospel speaks no more of directors than of confessors. Among the 
people whom our ordinary courtesy calls Pagans we do not see that Scipio, 
Fabricius, Cato, Titus, Trajan, or the Antonines had directors. It is well to 
have a scrupulous friend to remind you of your duty. But your conscience 
ought to be the chief of your council. 

A Huguenot was much surprised when a Catholic lady told him that she 
had a confessor to absolve her from her sins and a director to prevent her 
committing them. “How can your vessel so often go astray, madam,” said 
he, “having two such good pilots?” 

The learned observe that it is not the privilege of every one to have a 
director. It is like having an equerry; it only belongs to ladies of quality. The 
Abbé Gobelin, a litigious and covetous man, directed Madame de 
Maintenon only. The directors of Paris often serve four or five devotees at 
once; they embroil them with their husbands, sometimes with their lovers, 
and occasionally fill the vacant places. 

Why have the women directors and the men none? It was possibly owing 
to this distinction that Mademoiselle de la Valliére became a Carmelite 
when she was quitted by Louis XIV., and that M. de Turenne, being 
betrayed by Madame de Coetquin, did not make himself a monk. 


St. Jerome, and Rufinus his antagonist, were great directors of women 
and girls. They did not find a Roman senator or a military tribune to govern. 
These people profited by the devout facility of the feminine gender. The 
men had too much beard on their chins and often too much strength of mind 
for them. Boileau has given the portrait of a director in his “Satire on 
Women,” but might have said something much more to the purpose. 


DISPUTES. 


There have been disputes at all times, on all subjects:— “Mundum tradidit 
disputationi eorum.” There have been violent quarrels about whether the 
whole is greater than a part; whether a body can be in several places at the 
same time; whether the whiteness of snow can exist without snow, or the 
sweetness of sugar without sugar; whether there can be thinking without a 
head, etc. 

I doubt not that as soon as a Jansenist shall have written a book to 
demonstrate that one and two are three, a Molinist will start up and 
demonstrate that two and one are five. 

We hope to please and instruct the reader by laying before him the 
following verses on “Disputation.” They are well known to every man of 
taste in Paris, but they are less familiar to those among the learned who still 
dispute on gratuitous predestination, concomitant grace, and_ that 
momentous question — whether the mountains were produced by the sea. 

ON DISPUTATION. 


Each brain its thought, each season has its mode; 
Manners and fashions alter every day; 

Examine for yourself what others say; — 

This privilege by nature is bestowed; — 

But, oh! dispute not — the designs of heaven 

To mortal insight never can be given. 

What is the knowledge of this world worth knowing? 
What, but a bubble scarcely worth the blowing? 
“Quite full of errors was the world before;” 

Then, to preach reason is but one error more. 


Viewing this earth from Luna’s elevation, 

Or any other convenient situation, 

What shall we see? The various tricks of man. 
Here is a synod — there is a divan; 

Behold the mufti, dervish, iman, bonze, 

The lama and the pope on equal thrones. 

The modern doctor and the ancient rabbi, 


The monk, the priest, and the expectant abbe: 
If you are disputants, my friends, pray travel — 
When you come home again, you’ll cease to cavil. 


That wild Ambition should lay waste the earth, 

Or Beauty’s glance give civil discord birth; 

That, in our courts of equity, a suit 

Should hang in doubt till ruin is the fruit; 

That an old country priest should deeply groan, 
To see a benefice he’d thought his own 

Borne off by a court abbé; that a poet 

Should feel most envy when he least should show it; 
And, when another’s play the public draws, 
Should grin damnation while he claps applause; 
With this, and more, the human heart is fraught — 
But whence the rage to rule another’s thought; 
Say, wherefore — in what way — can you design 
To make your judgment give the law to mine? 


But chiefly I detest those tiresome elves, 
Half-learned critics, worshipping themselves, 

Who, with the utmost weight of all their lead, 
Maintain against you what yourself have said; 
Philosophers — and poets — and musicians — 
Great statesmen — deep in third and fourth editions — 
They know all — read all — and (the greatest curse) 
They talk of all — from politics to verse; 

On points of taste they’ ll contradict Voltaire; 

In law e’en Montesquieu they will not spare; 
They’ll tutor Broglio in affairs of arms; 

And teach the charming d’Egmont higher charms. 
See them, alike in great and small things clever, 
Replying constantly, though answering never; 

Hear them assert, repeat, affirm, aver, 

Wax wroth. And wherefore all this mighty stir? 

This the great theme that agitates their breast — 
Which of two wretched rhymesters rhymes the best? 


Pray, gentle reader, did you chance to know 
One Monsieur d’ Aube, who died not long ago? 
One whom the disputatious mania woke 

Early each morning? If, by chance, you spoke 
Of your own part in some well-fought affair, 
Better than you he knew how, when, and where; 
What though your own the deed and the renown? 
His “letters from the army” put you down; 

E’en Richelieu he’d have told — if he attended — 
How Mahon fell, or Genoa was defended. 
Although he wanted neither wit nor sense, 

His every visit gave his friends offence; 

I’ve seen him, raving in a hot dispute, 

Exhaust their logic, force them to be mute, 

Or, if their patience were entirely spent, 

Rush from the room to give their passion vent. 
His kinsmen, whom his property allured, 

At last were wearied, though they long endured. 
His neighbors, less athletic than himself, 

For health’s sake laid him wholly on the shelf. 
Thus, ‘midst his many virtues, this one failing 
Brought his old age to solitary wailing; — 

For solitude to him was deepest woe — 

A sorrow which the peaceful ne’er can know 
At length, to terminate his cureless grief, 

A mortal fever came to his relief, 

Caused by the great, the overwhelming pang, 
Of hearing in the church a long harangue 
Without the privilege of contradiction; 

So, yielding to this crowning dire affliction, 

His spirit fled. But, in the grasp of death, 

*Twas some small solace, with his parting breath, 
To indulge once more his ruling disposition 

By arguing with the priest and the physician. 


Oh! may the Eternal goodness grant him now 
The rest he ne’er to mortals would allow! 


If, even there, he like not disputation 
Better than uncontested, calm salvation. 


But see, my friends, this bold defiance made 
To every one of the disputing trade, 

With a young bachelor their skill to try; 

And God’s own essence shall the theme supply. 


Come and behold, as on the theatric stage, 

The pitched encounter, the contending rage; 
Dilemmas, enthymemes, in close array — 
Two-edged weapons, cutting either way; 

The strong-built syllogism’s pondering might, 
The sophism’s vain ignis fatuus light; 
Hot-headed monks, whom all the doctors dread, 
And poor Hibernians arguing for their bread, 
Fleeing their country’s miseries and morasses 
To live at Paris on disputes and masses; 

While the good public lend their strict attention 
To what soars far above their sober comprehension. 


Is, then, all arguing frivolous or absurd? 

Was Socrates himself not sometimes heard 

To hold an argument amidst a feast? 

E’en naked in the bath he hardly ceased. 

Was this a failing in his mental vision? 

Genius is sure discovered by collision; 

The cold hard flint by one quick blow is fired; — 
Fit emblem of the close and the retired, 

Who, in the keen dispute struck o’er and o’er, 
Acquire a sudden warmth unfelt before. 


All this, I grant, is good. But mark the ill: 
Men by disputing have grown blinder still. 
The crooked mind is like the squinting eye: 
How can you make it see itself awry? 


Who’s in the wrong? Will any answer “TI? 
Our words, our efforts, are an idle breath; 
Each hugs his darling notion until death; 
Opinions ne’er are altered; all we do 

Is, to arouse conflicting passions, too. 

Not truth itself should always find a tongue; 
“To be too stanchly right, is to be wrong.” 


In earlier days, by vice and crime unstained, 
Justice and Truth, two naked sisters, reigned; 
But long since fled — as every one can tell — 
Justice to heaven and Truth into a well. 


Now vain Opinion governs every age, 

And fills poor mortals with fantastic rage. 

Her airy temple floats upon the clouds; 

Gods, demons, antic sprites, in countless crowds, 
Around her throne — a strange and motley mask — 
Ply busily their never-ceasing task, 

To hold up to mankind’s admiring gaze 

A thousand nothings in a thousand ways; 

While, wafted on by all the winds that blow, 
Away the temple and the goddess go. 

A mortal, as her course uncertain turns, 

To-day is worshipped, and to-morrow burns. 

We scoff, that young Antinous once had priests; 
We think our ancestors were worse than beasts; 
And he who treats each modern custom ill, 

Does but what future ages surely will. 

What female face has Venus smiled upon? 

The Frenchman turns with rapture to Brionne, 
Nor can believe that men were wont to bow 

To golden tresses and a narrow brow. 

And thus is vagabond Opinion seen 

To sway o’er Beauty — this world’s other queen! 


How can we hope, then, that she e’er will quit 
Her vapory throne, to seek some sage’s feet, 
And Truth from her deep hiding-place remove, 
Once more to witness what is done above? 


And for the learned — even for the wise — 
Another snare of false delusion lies; 

That rage for systems, which, in dreamy thought, 
Frames magic universes out of naught; 

Building ten errors on one truth’s foundation. 

So he who taught the art of calculation, 

In one of these illusive mental slumbers, 
Foolishly sought the Deity in numbers; 

The first mechanic, from as wild a notion, 
Would rule man’s freedom by the laws of motion. 
This globe, says one, is an extinguished sun; 


No, says another, ’tis a globe of glass; 
And when the fierce contention’s once begun, 


Book upon book — a vast and useless mass — On 
Science’s altar are profusely strewn, 
While Disputation sits on Wisdom’s throne. 


And then, from contrarieties of speech, 

What countless feuds have sprung! For you may teach, 
In the same words, two doctrines different quite 

As day from darkness, or as wrong from right. 

This has indeed been man’s severest curse; 

Famine and pestilence have not been worse, 

Nor e’er have matched the ills whose aggravations 
Have scourged the world through misinterpretations. 


How shall I paint the conscientious strife? 

The holy transports of each heavenly soul — 
Fanaticism wasting human life 

With torch, with dagger, and with poisoned bow; 
The ruined hamlet and the blazing town, 


Homes desolate, and parents massacred, 
And temples in the Almighty’s honor reared 
The scene of acts that merit most his frown! 
Rape, murder, pillage, in one frightful storm, 
Pleasure with camage horribly combined, 
The brutal ravisher amazed to find 

A sister in his victim’s dying form! 


Sons by their fathers to the scaffold led; 

The vanquished always numbered with the dead. 
Oh, God, permit that all the ills we know 

May one day pass for merely fabled woe! 


But see, an angry disputant steps forth — 

His humble mien a proud heart ill conceals 

In holy guise inclining to the earth, 

Offering to God the venom he distils. 
“Beneath all this a dangerous poison lies; 

So — every man is neither right nor wrong, 
And, since we never can be truly wise, 

By instinct only should be driven along.” 
“Sir, I’ve not said a word to that effect.” 

“Tt’s true, you’ve artfully disguised your meaning.” 
“But, Sir, my judgment ever is correct.” 

“Sir, in this case, ’tis rather overweening. 

Let truth be sought, but let all passion yield; 
‘Discussion’s right, and disputation’s wrong;’ 
This have I said — and that at court, in field, 
Or town, one often should restrain one’s tongue.” 
“But, my dear Sir, you’ve still a double sense; 
I can distinguish—” “Sir, with all my heart; 
I’ve told my thoughts with all due deference, 
And crave the like indulgence on your part.” 
“My son, all ‘thinking’ is a grievous crime; 
So I'll denounce you without loss of time.” 


Blest would be they who, from fanatic power, 
From carping censors, envious critics, free, 
O’er Helicon might roam in liberty, 

And unmolested pluck each fragrant flower! 

So does the farmer, in his healthy fields, 

Far from the ills in swarming towns that spring, 
Taste the pure joys that our existence yields, 
Extract the honey and escape the sting. 





= —_ i “Truth 


from her deep hiding-place remove once more to witness what is done 
above” 


DISTANCE. 


A man who knows how to reckon the paces from one end of his house to 
the other might imagine that nature had all at once taught him this distance 
and that he has only need of a coup d’qwil, as in the case of colors. He is 
deceived; the different distances of objects can be known only by 
experience, comparison, and habit. It is that which makes a sailor, on seeing 
a vessel afar off, able to say without hesitation what distance his own vessel 
is from it, of which distance a passenger would only form a very confused 
idea. 

Distance is only the line from a given object to ourselves. This line 
terminates at a point; and whether the object be a thousand leagues from us 
or only a foot, this point is always the same to our eyes. 

We have then no means of directly perceiving distances, as we have of 
ascertaining by the touch whether a body is hard or soft; by the taste, if it is 
bitter or sweet; or by the ear, whether of two sounds the one is grave and the 
other lively. For if I duly notice, the parts of a body which give way to my 
fingers are the immediate cause of my sensation of softness, and the 
vibrations of the air, excited by the sonorous body, are the immediate cause 
of my sensation of sound. But as I cannot have an immediate idea of 
distance I must find it out by means of an intermediate idea, but it is 
necessary that this intermediate idea be clearly understood, for it is only by 
the medium of things known that we can acquire a notion of things 
unknown. 

I am told that such a house is distant a mile from such a river, but if I do 
not know where this river is I certainly do not know where the house is 
situated. A body yields easily to the impression of my hand: I conclude 
immediately that it is soft. Another resists, I feel at once its hardness. I 
ought therefore to feel the angles formed in my eye in order to determine 
the distance of objects. But most men do not even know that these angles 
exist; it is evident, therefore, that they cannot be the immediate cause of our 
ascertaining distances. 

He who, for the first time in his life, hears the noise of a cannon or the 
sound of a concert, cannot judge whether the cannon be fired or the concert 
be performed at the distance of a league or of twenty paces. He has only the 
experience which accustoms him to judge of the distance between himself 


and the place whence the noise proceeds. The vibrations, the undulations of 
the air carry a sound to his ears, or rather to his sensorium, but this noise no 
more carries to his sensorium the place whence it proceeds than it teaches 
him the form of the cannon or of the musical instruments. It is the same 
thing precisely with regard to the rays of light which proceed from an 
object, but which do not at all inform us of its situation. 

Neither do they inform us more immediately of magnitude or form. I see 
from afar a little round tower. I approach, perceive, and touch a great 
quadrangular building. Certainly, this which I now see and touch cannot be 
that which I saw before. The little round tower which was before my eyes 
cannot be this large, square building. One thing in relation to us is the 
measurable and tangible object; another, the visible object. I hear from my 
chamber the noise of a carriage, I open my window and see it. I descend 
and enter it. Yet this carriage that I have heard, this carriage that I have 
seen, and this carriage which I have touched are three objects absolutely 
distinct to three of my senses, which have no immediate relation to one 
another. 

Further; it is demonstrated that there is formed in my eye an angle a 
degree larger when a thing is near, when I see a man four feet from me than 
when I see the same man at a distance of eight feet. However, I always see 
this man of the same size. How does my mind thus contradict the 
mechanism of my organs? The object is really a degree smaller to my eyes, 
and yet I see it the same. It is in vain that we attempt to explain this mystery 
by the route which the rays follow or by the form taken by the crystalline 
humor of the eye. Whatever may be supposed to the contrary, the angle at 
which I see a man at four feet from me is always nearly double the angle at 
which I see him at eight feet. Neither geometry nor physics will explain this 
difficulty. 

These geometrical lines and angles are not really more the cause of our 
seeing objects in their proper places than that we see them of a certain size 
and at a certain distance. The mind does not consider that if this part were to 
be painted at the bottom of the eye it could collect nothing from lines that it 
saw not. The eye looks down only to see that which is near the ground, and 
is uplifted to see that which is above the earth. All this might be explained 
and placed beyond dispute by any person born blind, to whom the sense of 
sight was afterwards attained. For if this blind man, the moment that he 
opens his eyes, can correctly judge of distances, dimensions, and situations, 


it would be true that the optical angles suddenly formed in his retina were 
the immediate cause of his decisions. Doctor Berkeley asserts, after Locke 
— going even further than Locke — that neither situation, magnitude, 
distance, nor figure would be discerned by a blind man thus suddenly gifted 
with sight. 

In fact, a man born blind was found in 1729, by whom this question was 
indubitably decided. The famous Cheselden, one of those celebrated 
surgeons who join manual skill to the most enlightened minds, imagined 
that he could give sight to this blind man by couching, and proposed the 
operation. The patient was with great difficulty brought to consent to it. He 
did not conceive that the sense of sight could much augment his pleasures, 
except that he desired to be able to read and to write, he cared indeed little 
about seeing. He proved by this indifference that it is impossible to be 
rendered unhappy by the privation of pleasures of which we have never 
formed an idea — a very important truth. However this may be, the 
operation was performed, and succeeded. This young man at fourteen years 
of age saw the light for the first time, and his experience confirmed all that 
Locke and Berkeley had so ably foreseen. For a long time he distinguished 
neither dimensions, distance, nor form. An object about the size of an inch, 
which was placed before his eyes, and which concealed a house from him, 
appeared as large as the house itself. All that he saw seemed to touch his 
eyes, and to touch them as objects of feeling touch the skin. He could not at 
first distinguish that which, by the aid of his hands, he had thought round 
from that which he had supposed square, nor could he discern with his eyes 
if that which his hands had felt to be tall and short were so in reality. He 
was so far from knowing anything about magnitude that after having at last 
conceived by his sight that his house was larger than his chamber, he could 
not conceive how sight could give him this idea. It was not until after two 
months’ experience he could discover that pictures represented existing 
bodies, and when, after this long development of his new sense in him, he 
perceived that bodies, and not surfaces only, were painted in the pictures, he 
took them in his hands and was astonished at not finding those solid bodies 
of which he had begun to perceive the representation, and demanded which 
was the deceived, the sense of feeling or that of sight. 

Thus was it irrevocably decided that the manner in which we see things 
follows not immediately from the angles formed in the eye. These 
mathematical angles were in the eyes of this man the same as in our own 


and were of no use to him without the help of experience and of his other 
senses. 

The adventure of the man born blind was known in France towards the 
year 1735. The author of the “Elements of Newton,” who had seen a great 
deal of Cheselden, made mention of this important discovery, but did not 
take much notice of it. And even when the same operation of the cataract 
was performed at Paris on a young man who was said to have been deprived 
of sight from his cradle, the operators neglected to attend to the daily 
development of the sense of sight in him and to the progress of nature. The 
fruit of this operation was therefore lost to philosophy. 

How do we represent to ourselves dimensions and distances? In the same 
manner that we imagine the passions of men by the colors with which they 
vary their countenances, and by the alteration which they make in their 
features. There is no person who cannot read joy or grief on the 
countenance of another. It is the language that nature addresses to all eyes, 
but experience only teaches this language. Experience alone teaches us that, 
when an object is too far, we see it confusedly and weakly, and thence we 
form ideas, which always afterwards accompany the sensation of sight. 
Thus every man who at ten paces sees his horse five feet high, if, some 
minutes after, he sees this horse of the size of a sheep, by an involuntary 
judgment immediately concludes that the horse is much farther from him. 

It is very true that when I see my horse of the size of a sheep a much 
smaller picture is formed in my eye — a more acute angle; but it is a fact 
which accompanies, not causes, my opinion. In like manner, it makes a 
different impression on my brain, when I see a man blush from shame and 
from anger; but these different impressions would tell me nothing of what 
was passing in this man’s mind, without experience, whose voice alone is 
attended to. 

So far from the angle being the immediate cause of my thinking that a 
horse is far off when I see it very small, it happens that I see my horse 
equally large at ten, twenty, thirty, or forty paces, though the angle at ten 
paces may be double, treble, or quadruple. I see at a distance, through a 
small hole, a man posted on the top of a house; the remoteness and fewness 
of the rays at first prevent me from distinguishing that it is a man; the object 
appears to me very small. I think I see a statue two feet high at most; the 
object moves; I then judge that it is a man; and from that instant the man 
appears to me of his ordinary size. Whence come these two judgments so 


different? When I believed that I saw a statue, I imagined it to be two feet 
high, because I saw it at such an angle; experience had not led my mind to 
falsify the traits imprinted on my retina; but as soon as I judged that it was a 
man, the association established in my mind by experience between a man 
and his known height of five or six feet, involuntarily obliged me to 
imagine that I saw one of a certain height; or, in fact, that I saw the height 
itself. 

It must therefore be absolutely concluded, that distance, dimension, and 
situation are not, properly speaking, visible things; that is to say, the proper 
and immediate objects of sight. The proper and immediate object of sight is 
nothing but colored light; all the rest we only discover by long acquaintance 
and experience. We learn to see precisely as we learn to speak and to read. 
The difference is, that the art of seeing is more easy, and that nature is 
equally mistress of all. 

The sudden and almost uniform judgments which, at a certain age, our 
minds form of distance, dimension, and situation, make us think that we 
have only to open our eyes to see in the manner in which we do see. We are 
deceived; it requires the help of the other senses. If men had only the sense 
of sight, they would have no means of knowing extent in length, breadth, 
and depth, and a pure spirit perhaps would not know it, unless God revealed 
it to him. It is very difficult, in our understanding, to separate the extent of 
an object from its color. We never see anything but what is extended, and 
from that we are led to believe that we really see the extent. We can 
scarcely distinguish in our minds the yellow that we see in a louis d’or from 
the louis d’or in which we see the yellow. In the same manner, as when we 
hear the word “louis d’or” pronounced, we cannot help attaching the idea of 
the money to the word which we hear spoken. 

If all men spoke the same language, we should be always ready to 
believe in a necessary connection between words and ideas. But all men in 
fact do possess the same language of imagination. Nature says to them all: 
When you have seen colors for a certain time, imagination will represent 
the bodies to which these colors appear attached to all alike. This prompt 
and summary judgment once attained will be of use to you during your life; 
for if to estimate the distances, magnitudes, and situations of all that 
surrounds you, it were necessary to examine the visual angles and rays, you 
would be dead before you had ascertained whether the things of which you 
have need were ten paces from you or a hundred thousand leagues, and 


whether they were of a size of a worm or of a mountain. It would be better 
to be born blind. 

We are then, perhaps, very wrong, when we say that our senses deceive 
us. Every one of our senses performs the function for which it was destined 
by nature. They mutually aid one another to convey to our minds, through 
the medium of experience, the measure of knowledge that our being allows. 
We ask from our senses what they are not made to give us. We would have 
our eyes acquaint us with solidity, dimension, distance, etc.; but it is 
necessary for the touch to agree for that purpose with the sight, and that 
experience should second both. If Father Malebranche had looked at this 
side of nature, he would perhaps have attributed fewer errors to our senses, 
which are the only sources of all our ideas. 

We should not, however, extend this species of metaphysics to every 
case before us. We should only call it to our aid when the mathematics are 
insufficient. 


DIVINITY OF JESUS. 


The Socinians, who are regarded as blasphemers, do not recognize the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. They dare to pretend, with the philosophers of 
antiquity, with the Jews, the Mahometans, and most other nations, that the 
idea of a god-man is monstrous; that the distance from God to man is 
infinite; and that it is impossible for a perishable body to be infinite, 
immense, or eternal. 

They have the confidence to quote Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, in their 
favor, who, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” i., 9, declares that it is absurd to 
imagine the uncreated and unchangeable nature of Almighty God taking the 
form of a man. They cite the fathers of the Church, Justin and Tertullian, 
who have said the same thing: Justin, in his “Dialogue with Triphonius”; 
and Tertullian, in his “Discourse against Praxeas.” 

They quote St. Paul, who never calls Jesus Christ “God,” and who calls 
Him “man” very often. They carry their audacity so far as to affirm that the 
Christians passed three entire ages in forming by degrees the apotheosis of 
Jesus; and that they only raised this astonishing edifice by the example of 
the pagans, who had deified mortals. At first, according to them, Jesus was 
only regarded as a man inspired by God, and then as a creature more perfect 
than others. They gave Him some time after a place above the angels, as St. 
Paul tells us. Every day added to His greatness. He in time became an 
emanation, proceeding from God. This was not enough; He was even born 
before time. At last He was made God consubstantial with God. Crellius, 
Voquelsius, Natalis Alexander, and Horneck have supported all these 
blasphemies by arguments which astonish the wise and mislead the weak. 
Above all, Faustus Socinus spread the seeds of this doctrine in Europe; and 
at the end of the sixteenth century a new species of Christianity was 
established. There were already more than three hundred. 


DIVORCE. 


In the article on “Divorce,” in the “Encyclopedia,” it is said that the custom 
of divorce having been brought into Gaul by the Romans, it was therefore 
that Basine, or Bazine, quitted the king of Thuringia, her husband, in order 
to follow Childeric, who married her. Why not say that because the Trojans 
established the custom of divorce in Sparta, Helen repudiated Menelaus 
according to law, to run away with Paris into Phrygia? 

The agreeable fable of Paris, and the ridiculous one of Childeric, who 
never was king of France, and who it is pretended carried off Bazine, the 
wife of Bazin, have nothing to do with the law of divorce. 

They all quote Cheribert, ruler of the little town of Lutetia, near Issay — 
Lutetia Parisiorum — who repudiated his wife. The Abbé Velly, in his 
“History of France,” says that this Cheribert, or Caribert, divorced his wife 
Ingoberg to espouse Mirefleur, the daughter of an artisan; and afterwards 
Theudegild, the daughter of a shepherd, who was raised to the first throne 
of the French Empire. 

There was at that time neither first nor second throne among these 
barbarians whom the Roman Empire never recognized as kings. There was 
no French Empire. The empire of the French only commenced with 
Charlemagne. It is very doubtful whether the word “mirefleur” was in use 
either in the Welsh or Gallic languages, which were a patois of the Celtic 
jargon. This patois had no expressions so soft. 

It is also said that the ruler or governor Chilperic, lord of the province of 
Soissonnais, whom they call king of France, divorced his queen Andovere, 
or Andove; and here follows the reason of this divorce. 

This Andovere, after having given three male children to the lord of 
Soissons, brought forth a daughter. The Franks having been in some manner 
Christians since the time of Clovis, Andovere, after her recovery, presented 
her daughter to be baptized. Chilperic of Soissons, who was apparently very 
tired of her, declared that it was an unpardonable crime in her to be the 
godmother of her infant, and that she could no longer be his wife by the 
laws of the Church. He therefore married Fredegond, whom _ he 
subsequently put away also, and espoused a Visigoth. To conclude, this 
scrupulous husband ended by taking Fredegond back again. 


There was nothing legal in all this, and it ought no more to be quoted 
than anything which passed in Ireland or the Orcades. The Justinian code, 
which we have adopted in several points, authorizes divorce; but the 
canonical law, which the Catholics have placed before it, does not permit it. 

The author of the article says that divorce is practised in the states of 
Germany, of the confession of Augsburg. He might have added that this 
custom is established in all the countries of the North, among the reformed 
of all professions, and among all the followers of the Greek Church. 

Divorce is probably of nearly the same date as marriage. I believe, 
however, that marriage is some weeks more ancient; that is to say, men 
quarrelled with their wives at the end of five days, beat them at the end of a 
month, and separated from them after six weeks’ cohabitation. 

Justinian, who collected all the laws made before him, to which he added 
his own, not only confirms that of divorce, but he extends it still further; so 
that every woman, whose husband is not a slave, but simply a prisoner of 
war during five years, may, after the five years have expired, contract 
another marriage. 

Justinian was a Christian, and even a theologian; how is it, then, that the 
Church derogates from his laws? It was when the Church became the 
sovereign and the legislator. The popes had not much trouble to substitute 
their decretals instead of the civil code in the West, which was plunged in 
ignorance and barbarism. They took, indeed, so much advantage of the 
prevailing ignorance, that Honorius III., Gregory IX., and Innocent III., by 
their bulls, forbade the civil law to be taught. It may be said of this audacity, 
that it is not creditable, but true. 

As the Church alone took cognizance of marriages, so it alone judged of 
divorce. No prince effected a divorce and married a second wife without 
previously obtaining the consent of the pope. Henry VIII., king of England, 
did not marry without his consent, until after having a long time solicited 
his divorce in the court of Rome in vain. 

This custom, established in ignorant times, is perpetuated in enlightened 
ones only because it exists. All abuse eternizes itself; it is an Augean stable, 
and requires a Hercules to cleanse it. 

Henry IV. could not be the father of a king of France without the 
permission of the pope; which must have been given, as has already been 
remarked, not by pronouncing a divorce, but a lie; that is to say, by 


pretending that there had not been previous marriage with Margaret de 
Valois. 


DOG. 


It seems as if nature had given the dog to man for his defence and pleasure; 
it is of all animals the most faithful; it is the best possible friend of man. 

It appears that there are several species absolutely different. How can we 
believe that a greyhound comes originally from a spaniel? It has neither its 
hair, legs, shape, ears, voice, scent, nor instinct. A man who has never seen 
any dogs but barbets or spaniels, and who saw a greyhound for the first 
time, would take it rather for a dwarf horse than for an animal of the spaniel 
race. It is very likely that each race was always what it now is, with the 
exception of the mixture of a small number of them. 

It is astonishing that, in the Jewish law, the dog was considered unclean, 
as well as the griffin, the hare, the pig, and the eel; there must have been 
some moral or physical reason for it, which we have not yet discovered. 

That which is related of the sagacity, obedience, friendship, and courage 
of dogs, is as extraordinary as true. The military philosopher, Ulloa, assures 
us that in Peru the Spanish dogs recognize the men of the Indian race, 
pursue them, and tear them to pieces; and that the Peruvian dogs do the 
same with the Spaniards. This would seem to prove that each species of 
dogs still retained the hatred which was inspired in it at the time of the 
discovery, and that each race always fought for its master with the same 
valor and attachment. 

Why, then, has the word “dog” become an injurious term? We say, for 
tenderness, my sparrow, my dove, my chicken; we even say my kitten, 
though this animal is famed for treachery; and, when we are angry, we call 
people dogs! The Turks, when not even angry, speak with horror and 
contempt of the Christian dogs. The English populace, when they see a man 
who, by his manner or dress, has the appearance of having been born on the 
banks of the Seine or of the Loire, commonly call him a French dog — a 
figure of rhetoric which is neither just to the dog nor polite to the man. 

The delicate Homer introduces the divine Achilles telling the divine 
Agamemnon that he is as impudent as a dog — a classical justification of 
the English populace. 

The most zealous friends of the dog must, however, confess that this 
animal carries audacity in its eyes; that some are morose; that they often 
bite strangers whom they take for their master’s enemies, as sentinels assail 


passengers who approach too near the counterscarp. These are probably the 
reasons which have rendered the epithet “dog” insulting; but we dare not 
decide. 

Why was the dog adored and revered — as has been seen — by the 
Egyptians? Because the dog protects man. Plutarch tells us that after 
Cambyses had killed their bull Apis, and had had it roasted, no animal 
except the dog dared to eat the remains of the feast, so profound was the 
respect for Apis; the dog, not so scrupulous, swallowed the god without 
hesitation. The Egyptians, as may be imagined, were exceedingly 
scandalized at this want of reverence, and Anubis lost much of his credit. 

The dog, however, still bears the honor of being always in the heavens, 
under the names of the great and little dog. We regularly record the dog- 
days. 

But of all dogs, Cerberus has had the greatest reputation; he had three 
heads. We have remarked that, anciently, all went by threes — Isis, Osiris, 
and Orus, the three first Egyptian divinities; the three brother gods of the 
Greek world — Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; the three Fates, the three 
Furies, the three Graces, the three judges of hell, and the three heads of this 
infernal dog. 

We perceive here with grief that we have omitted the article on “Cats”; 
but we console ourselves by referring to their history. We will only remark 
that there are no cats in the heavens, as there are goats, crabs, bulls, rams, 
eagles, lions, fishes, hares, and dogs; but, in recompense, the cat has been 
consecrated, or revered, or adored, as partaking of divinity or saintship in 
several towns, and as altogether divine by no small number of women. 


DOGMAS. 


We know that all belief taught by the Church is a dogma which we must 
embrace. It is a pity that there are dogmas received by the Latin Church, 
and rejected by the Greek. But if unanimity is wanting, charity replaces it. It 
is, above all, between hearts that union is required. I think that we can relate 
a dream to the purpose, which has already found favor in the estimation of 
many peaceably disposed persons. 

“On Feb. 18, 1763, of the vulgar era, the sun entering the sign of the 
fishes, I was transported to heaven, as all my friends can bear witness. The 
mare Borac, of Mahomet, was not my steed, neither was the fiery chariot of 
Elijah my carriage. I was not carried on the elephant of Somonocodom, the 
Siamese; on the horse of St. George, the patron of England; nor on St. 
Anthony’s pig. I avow with frankness that my journey was made I know not 
how. 

“Tt will be easily believed that I was dazzled; but it will not so easily be 
credited that I witnessed the judgment of the dead. And who were the 
judges? They were — do not be displeased at it — all those who have done 
good to man. Confucius, Solon, Socrates, Titus, Antoninus, Epictetus, 
Charron, de Thou, Chancellor de L’ Hopital, and all the great men who, 
having taught and practised the virtues that God requires, seemed to be the 
only persons possessing the right of pronouncing his devrees. 

“T shall not describe on what thrones they were seated, nor how many 
celestial beings were prostrated before the eternal architect of all worlds, 
nor what a crowd of the inhabitants of these innumerable worlds appeared 
before the judges. I shall not even give an account of several little 
interesting peculiarities which were exceedingly striking. 

“T remarked that every spirit who pleaded his cause and displayed his 
specious pretensions had beside him all the witnesses of his actions. For 
example, when Cardinal Lorraine boasted of having caused some of his 
opinions to be adopted by the Council of Trent, and demanded eternal life 
as the price of his orthodoxy, there immediately appeared around him 
twenty ladies of the court, all bearing on their foreheads the number of their 
interviews with the cardinal. I also saw those who had concerted with him 
the foundations of the infamous league. All the accomplices of his wicked 
designs surrounded him. 


“Over against Cardinal Lorraine was John Calvin, who boasted, in his 
gross patois, of having trampled upon the papal idol, after others had 
overthrown it. ‘I have written against painting and sculpture,’ said he; ‘I 
have made it apparent that good works are of no avail, and I have proved 
that it is diabolical to dance a minuet. Send away Cardinal Lorraine quickly, 
and place me by the side of St. Paul.’ 

“As he spoke there appeared by his side a lighted pile; a dreadful spectre, 
wearing round his neck a Spanish frill, arose half burned from the midst of 
the flames, with dreadful shrieks. ‘Monster,’ cried he; ‘execrable monster, 
tremble! recognize that Servetus, whom you caused to perish by the most 
cruel torments, because he had disputed with you on the manner in which 
three persons can form one substance.’ Then all the judges commanded that 
Cardinal Lorraine should be thrown into the abyss, but that Calvin should 
be punished still more rigorously. 

“IT saw a prodigious crowd of spirits, each of which said, ‘I have 
believed, I have believed!’ but on their forehead it was written, ‘I have 
acted,’ and they were condemned. 

“The Jesuit Letellier appeared boldly with the bull Unigenitus in his 
hand. But there suddenly arose at his side a heap, consisting of two 
thousand lettres-de-cachet. A Jansenist set fire to them, and Letellier was 
burned to a cinder; while the Jansenist, who had no less caballed than the 
Jesuit, had his share of the flames. 

“TI saw approach, from right and left, troops of fakirs, talapoins, bonzes, 
and black, white, and gray monks, who all imagined that, to make their 
court to the Supreme Being, they must either sing, scourge themselves, or 
walk quite naked. ‘What good have you done to men?’ was the query. A 
dead silence succeeded to this question. No one dared to answer; and they 
were all conducted to the mad-houses of the universe, the largest buildings 
imaginable. 

“One cried out that he believed in the metamorphoses of Xaca, another 
in those of Somonocodom. ‘Bacchus stopped the sun and moon!’ said this 
one. ‘The gods resuscitated Pelops!’ said the other. ‘Here is the bull in cena 
Domini!’ said a newcomer — and the officer of the court exclaimed, ‘To 
Bedlam, to Bedlam!’ 

“When all these causes were gone through, I heard this proclamation: 
‘By the Eternal Creator, Preserver, Rewarder, Revenger, Forgiver, etc., be it 
known to all the inhabitants of the hundred thousand millions of millions of 


worlds that it hath pleased us to form, that we never judge any sinners in 
reference to their own shallow ideas, but only as to their actions. Such is our 
Justice.’ 

“T own that this was the first time I ever heard such an edict; all those 
which I had read, on the little grain of dust on which I was born, ended with 
these words: ‘Such is our pleasure.’” 


DONATIONS. 


The Roman Republic, which seized so many states, also gave some away. 
Scipio made Massinissa king of Numidia. 

Lucullus, Sulla, and Pompey, each gave away half a dozen kingdoms. 
Cleopatra received Egypt from Cesar. Antony, and afterwards Octavius, 
gave the little kingdom of Judea to Herod. 

Under Trajan, the famous medal of regna assignata was struck and 
kingdoms bestowed. 

Cities and provinces given in sovereignty to priests and to colleges, for 
the greater glory of God, or of the gods, are seen in every country. 
Mahomet, and the caliphs, his vicars, took possession of many states in the 
propagation of their faith, but they did not make donations of them. They 
held by nothing but their Koran and their sabre. 

The Christian religion, which was at first a society of poor people, 
existed for a long time on alms alone. The first donation was that of 
Ananias and Sapphira his wife. It was in ready money and was not 
prosperous to the donors. 

The Donation of Constantine. 

The celebrated donation of Rome and all Italy to Pope Sylvester by the 
emperor Constantine, was maintained as a part of the creed of Rome until 
the sixteenth century. It was believed that Constantine, being at Nicomedia, 
was cured of leprosy at Rome by the baptism which he received from 
Bishop Sylvester, though he was not baptized at all; and that by way of 
recompense he gave forthwith the city of Rome and all its western 
provinces to this Sylvester. If the deed of this donation had been drawn up 
by the doctor of the Italian comedy, it could not have been more pleasantly 
conceived. It is added that Constantine declared all the canons of Rome 
consuls and patricians— “patricios et consules effici” — that he himself 
held the bridle of the mare on which the new bishop was mounted— 
“tenentes frenum equi illius.” 

It is astonishing to reflect that this fine story was held an article of faith 
and respected by the rest of Europe for eight centuries, and that the Church 
persecuted as heretics all those who doubted it. 

Donation of Pepin. 


At present people are no longer persecuted for doubting that Pepin the 
usurper gave, or was able to give, the exarchate of Ravenna to the pope. It is 
at most an evil thought, a venial sin, which does not endanger the loss of 
body or of soul. 

The reasoning of the German lawyers, who have scruples in regard to 
this donation, is as follows: 

1. The librarian Anastatius, whose evidence is always cited, wrote one 
hundred and forty years after the event. 

2. It is not likely that Pepin, who was not firmly established in France, 
and against whom Aquitaine made war, could give away, in Italy, states 
which already belonged to the emperor, resident at Constantinople. 

3. Pope Zacharias recognized the Roman-Greek emperor as the 
sovereign of those lands, disputed by the Lombards, and had administered 
the oath to him; as may be seen by the letters of this bishop, Zacharias of 
Rome to Bishop Boniface of Mentz. Pepin could not give to the pope the 
imperial territories. 

4. When Pope Stephen II. produced a letter from heaven, written in the 
hand of St. Peter, to Pepin, to complain of the grievances of the king of the 
Lombards, Astolphus, St. Peter does not mention in his letter that Pepin had 
made a present of the exarchate of Ravenna to the pope; and certainly St. 
Peter would not have failed to do so, even if the thing had been only 
equivocal; he understands his interest too well. 

Finally, the deed of this donation has never been produced; and what is 
still stronger, the fabrication of a false one cannot be ventured. The only 
proofs are vague recitals, mixed up with fables. Instead of certainty, there 
are only the absurd writings of monks, copied from age to age, from one 
another. 

The Italian advocate who wrote in 1722 to prove that Parma and 
Placentia had been ceded to the holy see as a dependency of the exarchate, 
asserts that the Greek emperors were justly despoiled of their rights because 
they had excited the people against God. Can lawyers write thus in our 
days? Yes, it appears, but only at Rome. Cardinal Bellarmine goes still 
farther. “The first Christians,” says he, “supported the emperors only 
because they were not the strongest.” The avowal is frank, and I am 
persuaded that Bellarmine is right. 

The Donation of Charlemagne. 


At a time when the court of Rome believed itself deficient in titles, it 
pretended that Charlemagne had confirmed the donation of the exarchate, 
and that he added to it Sicily, Venice, Benevento, Corsica, and Sardinia. But 
as Charlemagne did not possess any of these states, he could not give them 
away; and as to the town of Ravenna, it is very clear that he kept it, since in 
his will he made a legacy to his city of Ravenna as well as to his city of 
Rome. It is surprising enough that the popes have obtained Ravenna and 
Rome; but as to Venice, it is not likely that the diploma which granted them 
the sovereignty will be found in the palace of St. Mark. 

All these acts, instruments, and diplomas have been subjects of dispute 
for ages. But it is a confirmed opinion, says Giannone, that martyr to truth, 
that all these pieces were forged in the time of Gregory VII. “E costante 
opinione presso i piu gravi scrittori che tutti questi istromenti e diplomi 
furono supposti ne tempi d’IIdebrando.” 

Donation of Benevento by the Emperor Henry III. 

The first well attested donation which was made to the see of Rome was 
that of Benevento, and that was an exchange of the Emperor Henry III. with 
the pope. It wanted only one formality, which was that the emperor who 
gave away Benevento was not the owner of it. It belonged to the dukes of 
Benevento, and the Roman-Greek emperors reclaimed their rights on this 
duchy. But history supplies little beyond a list of those who have 
accommodated themselves with the property of others. 

Donation of the Countess Mathilda. 

The most authentic and considerable of these donations was that of all 
the possessions of the famous Countess Mathilda to Gregory VII. She was a 
young widow, who gave all to her spiritual director. It is supposed that the 
deed was twice executed and afterwards confirmed by her will. 

However, there still remains some difficulty. It was always believed at 
Rome that Mathilda had given all her states, all her possessions, present and 
to come, to her friend Gregory VII. by a solemn deed, in her castle of 
Canossa, in 1077, for the relief of her own soul and that of her parents. And 
to corroborate this precious instrument a second is shown to us, dated in the 
year 1102, in which it is said that it is to Rome that she made this donation; 
that she recalled it, and that she afterwards renewed it; and always for the 
good of her soul. 

How could so important a deed be recalled? Was the court of Rome so 
negligent? How could an instrument written at Canossa have been written at 


Rome? What do these contradictions mean? All that is clear is that the souls 
of the receivers fared better than the soul of the giver, who to save it was 
obliged to deprive herself of all she possessed in favor of her physicians. 

In short, in 1102, a sovereign was deprived of the power of disposing of 
an acre of land; yet after this deed, and to the time of her death, in 1115, 
there are still found considerable donations of lands made by this same 
Mathilda to canons and monks. She had not, therefore, given all. Finally, 
this deed was very likely made by some ingenious person after her death. 

The court of Rome still includes among its titles the testament of 
Mathilda, which confirmed her donations. The popes, however, never 
produce this testament. It should also be known whether this rich countess 
had the power to dispose of her possessions, which were most of them fiefs 
of the empire. 

The Emperor Henry V., her heir, possessed himself of all, and recognized 
neither testament, donation, deed, nor right. The popes, in temporizing, 
gained more than the emperors in exerting their authority; and in time these 
Cesars became so weak that the popes finally obtained the succession of 
Mathilda, which is now called the patrimony of St. Peter. 

Donation of the Sovereignty of Naples to the Popes. 

The Norman gentlemen who were the first instruments of the conquests 
of Naples and Sicily achieved the finest exploit of chivalry that was ever 
heard of. From forty to fifty men only delivered Salerno at the moment it 
was taken by an army of Saracens. Seven other Norman gentlemen, all 
brothers, sufficed to chase these same Saracens from all the country, and to 
take prisoner the Greek emperor, who had treated them ungratefully. It was 
quite natural that the people, whom these heroes had inspired with valor, 
should be led to obey them through admiration and gratitude. 

Such were the first rights to the crown of the two Sicilies. The bishops of 
Rome could no more give those states in fief than the kingdoms of Boutan 
or Cachemire. They could not even grant the investiture which would have 
been demanded of them; for, in the time of the anarchy of the fiefs, when a 
lord would hold his free land as a fief for his protection, he could only 
address himself to the sovereign or the chief of the country in which it was 
situated. And certainly the pope was neither the sovereign of Naples, 
Apulia, nor Calabria. 

Much has been written about this pretended vassalage, but the source has 
never been discovered. I dare say that it is as much the fault of the lawyers 


as of the theologians. Every one deduces from a received principle 
consequences the most favorable to himself or his party. But is the principle 
true? Is the first fact by which it is supported incontestable? It is this which 
should be examined. It resembles our ancient romance writers, who all take 
it for granted that Francus brought the helmet of Hector to France. This 
casque was impenetrable, no doubt; but had Hector really worn it? The holy 
Virgin’s milk is also very respectable; but do the twenty sacristies, who 
boast of having a gill of it, really possess it? 

Men of the present time, as wicked as foolish, do not shrink from the 
greatest crimes, and yet fear an excommunication, which would render 
them execrable to people still more wicked and foolish than themselves. 

Robert and Richard Guiscard, the conquerors of Apulia and Calabria, 
were excommunicated by Pope Leo IX. They were declared vassals of the 
empire; but the emperor, Henry III., discontented with these feudatory 
conquerors, engaged Leo IX. to launch the excommunication at the head of 
an army of Germans. The Normans, who did not fear these thunderbolts like 
the princes of Italy, beat the Germans and took the pope prisoner. But to 
prevent the popes and emperors hereafter from coming to trouble them in 
their possessions, they offered their conquests to the Church under the name 
of oblata. It was thus that England paid the Peter’s pence; that the first 
kings of Spain and Portugal, on recovering their states from the Saracens, 
promised two pounds of gold a year to the Church of Rome. But England, 
Spain, nor Portugal never regarded the pope as their sovereign master. 

Duke Robert, oblat of the Church, was therefore no feudatory of the 
pope; he could not be so, since the popes were not the sovereigns of Rome. 
This city was then governed by its senate, and the bishop possessed only 
influence. The pope was at Rome precisely what the elector is at Cologne. 
There is a prodigious difference between the oblat of a saint and the 
feudatory of a bishop. 

Baronius, in his “Acts,” relates the pretended homage done by Robert, 
duke of Apulia and Calabria, to Nicholas II.; but this deed is suspected, like 
many others; it has never been seen, it has never been found in any 
archives. Robert entitled himself “duke by the grace of God and St. Peter”; 
but certainly St. Peter had given him nothing, nor was that saint king of 
Rome. 

The other popes, who were kings no more than St. Peter, received 
without difficulty the homage of all the princes who presented themselves 


to reign over Naples, particularly when these princes were the most 
powerful. 

Donation of England and Ireland to the Popes by King John. 

In 1213, King John, vulgarly called Lackland, or more properly 
Lackvirtue, being excommunicated and seeing his kingdom laid under an 
interdict, gave it away to Pope Innocent III. and his successors. “Not 
constrained with fear, but with my full consent and the advice of my barons, 
for the remission of my sins against God and the Church, I resign England 
and Ireland to God, St. Peter, St. Paul, and our lord the Pope Innocent, and 
to his successors in the apostolic chair.” 

He declared himself feudatory lieutenant of the pope, paid about eight 
thousand pounds sterling in ready money to the legate Pandulph, promised 
to pay a thousand more every year, gave the first year in advance to the 
legate who trampled upon him, and swore on his knees that he submitted to 
lose all in the event of not paying at the time appointed. The jest of this 
ceremony was that the legate departed with the money and forgot to remove 
the excommunication. 

Examination of the Vassalage of Naples and England. 

It may be asked which was the more valuable, the donation of Robert 
Guiscard or that of John Lackland; both had been excommunicated, both 
had given their states to St. Peter and became only the farmers of them. If 
the English barons were indignant at the infamous bargain of their king with 
the pope, and cancelled it, the Neapolitan barons could have equally 
cancelled that of Baron Robert; and that which they could have done 
formerly they certainly can do at present. 

Were England and Apulia given to the pope, according to the law of the 
Church or of the fiefs, as to a bishop or a sovereign? If to a bishop, it is 
precisely contrary to the law of Jesus, who so often forbids his disciples to 
take anything, and who declares to them that His kingdom is not of this 
world. 

If as to a sovereign, it was high treason to his imperial majesty; the 
Normans had already done homage to the emperor. Thus no right, spiritual 
or temporal, belonged to the popes in this affair. When the principle is 
erroneous, all the deductions are so of course. Naples no more belonged to 
the pope than England. 

There is still another method of providing against this ancient bargain; it 
is the right of the people, which is stronger than the right of the fiefs. The 


people’s right will not suffer one sovereign to belong to another, and the 
most ancient law is to be master of our own, at least when we are not the 
weakest. 

Of Donations Made by the Popes. 

If principalities have been given to the bishops of Rome, they have given 
away many more. There is not a single throne in Europe to which they have 
not made a present. As soon as a prince had conquered a country, or even 
wished to do it, the popes granted it in the name of St. Peter. Sometimes 
they even made the first advances, and it may be said that they have given 
away every kingdom but that of heaven. 

Few people in France know that Julius II. gave the states of King Louis 
XII. to the Emperor Maximilian, who could not put himself in possession of 
them. They do not sufficiently remember that Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VIII., were ready to make a present of France to whomsoever 
Philip II. would have chosen for the husband of his daughter Clara Eugenia. 

As to the emperors, there is not one since Charlemagne that the court of 
Rome has not pretended to nominate. This is the reason why Swift, in his 
“Tale of a Tub,” says “that Lord Peter became suddenly mad, and that 
Martin and Jack, his brothers, confined him by the advice of their 
relations.” We simply relate this drollery as a pleasant blasphemy of an 
English priest against the bishop of Rome. 

All these donations disappear before that of the East and West Indies, 
with which Alexander VI. of his divine power and authority invested Spain 
and Portugal. It was giving almost all the earth. He could in the same 
manner have given away the globes of Jupiter and Saturn with their 
satellites. 

Particular Donations. 

The donations of citizens are treated quite differently. The codes are 
unanimously agreed that no one can give away the property of another as 
well as that no person can take it. It is a universal law. 

In France, jurisprudence was uncertain on this object, as on almost all 
others, until the year 1731, when the equitable Chancellor d’Aguesseau, 
having conceived the design of making the law uniform, very weakly began 
the great work by the edict on donations. It is digested in forty-seven 
articles, but, in wishing to render all the formalities concerning donations 
uniform, Flanders was excepted from the general law, and in excepting 
Flanders, Artois was forgotten, which should have enjoyed the same 


exception; so that in six years after the general law, a particular one was 
obliged to be made for Artois. 

These new edicts concerning donations and testaments were principally 
made to do away with all the commentators who had considerably 
embroiled the laws, having already compiled six commentaries upon them. 

It may be remarked that donations, or deeds of gift, extend much farther 
than to the particular person to whom a present is made. For every present 
there must be paid to the farmers of the royal domain — the duty of control, 
the duty of “insinuation” the duty of the hundredth penny, the tax of two 
sous in the livre, the tax of eight sous in the livre, etc. 

So that every time you make a present to a citizen you are much more 
liberal than you imagine. You have also the pleasure of contributing to the 
enriching of the farmers-general, but, after all, this money does not go out 
of the kingdom like that which is paid to the court of Rome. 


DRINKING HEALTHS. 


What was the origin of this custom? Has it existed since drinking 
commenced? It appears natural to drink wine for our own health, but not for 
the health of others. 

The “propino” of the Greeks, adopted by the Romans, does not signify “I 
drink to your good health,” but “I drink first that you may drink afterwards” 
— | invite you to drink. 

In their festivals they drink to celebrate a mistress, not that she might 
have good health. See in Martial: “Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justina 
bibatur”— “Six cups for Naevia, for Justina seven.” 

The English, who pique themselves upon renewing several ancient 
customs, drink to the honor of the ladies, which they call toasting, and it is a 
great subject of dispute among them whether a lady is toastworthy or not — 
whether she is worthy to be toasted. 

They drank at Rome for the victories of Augustus, and for the return of 
his health. Dion Cassius relates that after the battle of Actium the senate 
decreed that, in their repasts, libations should be made to him in the second 
service. It was a strange decree. It is more probable that flattery had 
voluntarily introduced this meanness. Be it as it may, we read in Horace: 


Hinc ad vina redit letus, et alteris 
Te mensis adhibet Deum, 

Te multa prece; te prosequitur nero 
Defuso pateris; et labiis tuum 
Miscet numen; uti Graecia Castoris 
Et magni nemore Herculis. 

Longas o utinam, dux bone ferias 
Praestes Hesperiae; dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 
Quum sol oceano subest. 


To thee he chants the sacred song, 

To thee the rich libation pours; 

Thee placed his household gods among, 
With solemn daily prayer adores; 


So Castor and great Hercules of old 

Were with her gods by graceful Greece enrolled. 
Gracious and good, beneath thy reign 

May Rome her happy hours employ, 

And grateful hail thy just domain 

With pious hymn and festal joy. 

Thus, with the rising sun we sober pray, 

Thus, in our wine beneath his setting ray. 


It is very likely that hence the custom arose among barbarous nations of 
drinking to the health of their guests, an absurd custom, since we may drink 
four bottles without doing them the least good. 

The dictionary of Trévoux tells us that we should not drink to the health 
of our superiors in their presence. This may be the case in France or 
Germany, but in England it is a received custom. The distance is not so 
great from one man to another at London as at Vienna. 

It is of importance in England to drink to the health of a prince who 
pretends to the throne; it is to declare yourself his partisan. It has cost more 
than one Scotchman and Hibernian dear for having drank to the health of 
the Stuarts. 

All the Whigs, after the death of King William, drank not to his health, 
but to his memory. A Tory named Brown, bishop of Cork in Ireland, a great 
enemy to William in Ireland, said, “that he would put a cork in all those 
bottles which were drunk to the glory of this monarch.” He did not stop at 
this silly pun; he wrote, in 1702, an episcopal address to show the Irish that 
it was an atrocious impiety to drink to the health of kings, and, above all, to 
their memory; that the latter, in particular, is a profanation of these words of 
Jesus Christ: “Drink this in remembrance of me.” 

It is astonishing that this bishop was not the first who conceived such a 
folly. Before him, the Presbyterian Prynne had written a great book against 
the impious custom of drinking to the health of Christians. 

Finally, there was one John Geza, vicar of the parish of St. Faith, who 
published “The Divine Potion to Preserve Spiritual Health, by the Cure of 
the Inveterate Malady of Drinking Healths; with Clear and Solid Arguments 
against this Criminal Custom, all for the Satisfaction of the Public, at the 
Request of a Worthy Member of Parliament, in the Year of Our Salvation 
1648.” 


Our reverend Father Garasse, our reverend Father Patouillet, and our 
reverend Father Nonnotte are nothing superior to these profound 
Englishmen. We have a long time wrestled with our neighbors for the 
superiority — To which is it due? 


THE DRUIDS. 


The Scene is in Tartarus. The Furies Entwined with Serpents, and Whips in 
Their Hands. 


Come along, Barbaquincorix, Celtic druid, and thou, detestable Grecian 
hierophant, Calchas, the moment of your just punishment has returned 
again; the hour of vengeance has arrived — the bell has sounded! 

THE DRUID AND CALCHAS. 

Oh, heavens! my head, my sides, my eyes, my ears! pardon, ladies, 
pardon! 

CALCHAS. 

Mercy! two vipers are penetrating my eye-balls! 

DRUID. 

A serpent is devouring my entrails! 

CALCHAS. 

Alas, how am I mangled! And must my eyes be every day restored, to be 
torn again from my head? 

DRUID. 

Must my skin be renewed only to dangle in ribbons from my lacerated 
body? 

TISIPHONE. 

It will teach you how to palm off a miserable parasitical plant for a 
universal remedy another time. Will you still sacrifice boys and girls to your 
god Theutates, priest? still burn them in osier baskets to the sound of a 
drum? 

DRUID. 

Never, never; dear lady, a little mercy, I beseech you. 

TISIPHONE. 

You never had any yourself. Seize him, serpents, and now another lash! 

ALECTO. 

Let them curry well this Calchas, who advances towards us, “With cruel 
eye, dark mien, and bristled hair.” 

CALCHAS. 

My hair is torn away; I am scorched, flayed, impaled! 

ALECTO. 


Wretch! Will you again cut the throat of a beautiful girl, in order to 
obtain a favorable gale, instead of uniting her to a good husband? 

CALCHAS AND THE DRUID. 

Oh, what torments! and yet we die not. 

TISIPHONE. 

Hey-dey! God forgive me, but I hear music! It is Orpheus; why our 
serpents, sister, have become as gentle as lambs! 

CALCHAS. 

My sufferings cease; how very strange! 

THE DRUID. 

I am altogether recovered. Oh, the power of good music! And who are 
you, divine man, who thus cures wounds, and rejoices hell itself? 

ORPHEUS. 

My friends, I am a priest like yourselves, but I never deceived anyone, 
nor cut the throat of either boy or girl in my life. When on earth, instead of 
making the gods hated, I rendered them beloved, and softened the manners 
of the men whom you made ferocious. I shall exert myself in the like 
manner in hell. I met, just now, two barbarous priests whom they were 
scourging beyond measure; one of them formerly hewed a king in pieces 
before the Lord, and the other cut the throat of his queen and sovereign at 
the horse gate. I have terminated their punishment, and, having played to 
them a tune on the violin, they have promised me that when they return into 
the world they will live like honest men. 

DRUID AND CALCHAS. 

We promise the same thing, on the word of a priest. 

ORPHEUS. 

Yes, but “Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo.” [The scene closes with 
a-figure Dance, performed by Orpheus, the Condemned, and the Furies, to 
light and agreeable music. | 


EASE. 


Easy applies not only to a thing easily done, but also to a thing which 
appears to be so. The pencil of Correggio is easy, the style of Quinault is 
much more easy than that of Despréaux, and the style of Ovid surpasses in 
facility that of Persius. 

This facility in painting, music, eloquence, and poetry, consists in a 
natural and spontaneous felicity, which admits of nothing that implies 
research, strength, or profundity. Thus the pictures of Paul Veronese have a 
much more easy and less finished air than those of Michel Angelo. The 
symphonies of Rameau are superior to those of Lulli, but appear less easy. 
Bossuet is more truly eloquent and more easy than Fléchier. Rousseau, in 
his epistles, has not near the facility and truth of Despréaux. 

The commentator of Despréaux says that “this exact and laborious poet 
taught the illustrious Racine to make verses with difficulty, and that those 
which appear easy are those which have been made with the most 
difficulty.” 

It is true that it often costs much pains to express ourselves with 
clearness, as also that the natural may be arrived at by effort; but it is also 
true that a happy genius often produces easy beauties without any labor, and 
that enthusiasm goes much farther than art. 

Most of the impassioned expressions of our good poets have come 
finished from their pen, and appear easy, as if they had in reality been 
composed without labor; the imagination, therefore, often conceives and 
brings forth easily. It is not thus with didactic works, which require art to 
make them appear easy. For example, there is much less ease than 
profundity in Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 

Bad works may be rapidly constructed, which, having no genius, will 
appear easy, and it is often the lot of those who, without genius, have the 
unfortunate habit of composing. It is in this sense that a personage of the 
old comedy, called the “Italian,” says to another: “Thou makest bad verses 
admirably well.” 

The term “easy” is an insult to a woman, but is sometimes in society 
praise for a man; it is, however, a fault in a statesman. The manners of 
Atticus were easy; he was the most amiable of the Romans; the easy 
Cleopatra gave herself as easily to Antony as to Cesar; the easy Claudius 


allowed himself to be governed by Agrippina; easy applied to Claudius is 
only a lenitive, the proper expression is weak. 

An easy man is in general one possessed of a mind which easily gives 
itself up to reason and remonstrance — a heart which melts at the prayers 
which are made to it; while a weak man is one who allows too much 
authority over him. 


ECLIPSE. 


In the greatest part of the known world every extraordinary phenomenon 
was for a long time believed to be the presage of some happy or miserable 
event. Thus the Roman historians have not failed to observe that an eclipse 
of the sun accompanied the birth of Romulus, that another announced his 
death, and that a third attended the foundation of the city of Rome. 

We have already spoken of the article entitled “The Vision of 
Constantine,” of the apparition of the cross which preceded the triumph of 
Christianity, and under the article on “Prophecy,” we shall treat of the new 
star which enlightened the birth of Jesus. We will, therefore, here confine 
ourselves to what has been said of the darkness with which all the earth was 
covered when He gave up the ghost. 

The writers of the Greek and Romish Churches have quoted as authentic 
two letters attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, in which he relates that 
being at Heliopolis in Egypt, with his friend Apollophanes, he suddenly 
saw, about the sixth hour, the moon pass underneath the sun, which caused a 
great eclipse. Afterwards, in the ninth hour, they perceived the moon 
quitting the place which she occupied and return to the opposite side of the 
diameter. They then took the rules of Philip Arideus, and, having examined 
the course of the stars, they found that the sun could not have been naturally 
eclipsed at that time. Further, they observed that the moon, contrary to her 
natural motion, instead of going to the west to range herself under the sun, 
approached on the eastern side and that she returned behind on the same 
side, which caused Apollophanes to say, “These, my dear Dionysius, are 
changes of Divine things,” to which Dionysius replied, “Either the author of 
nature suffers, or the machine of the universe will be soon destroyed.” 

Dionysius adds that having remarked the exact time and year of this 
prodigy, and compared them with what Paul afterwards told him, he yielded 
up to the truth as well as his friend. This is what led to the belief that the 
darkness happening at the death of Jesus Christ was caused by a 
supernatural eclipse; and what has extended this opinion is that Maldonat 
says it is that of almost all the Catholics. How is it possible to resist the 
authority of an ocular, enlightened, and disinterested witness, since it was 
supposed that when he saw this eclipse Dionysius was a pagan? 


As these pretended letters of Dionysius were not forged until towards the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, Eusebius of Caesarea was contented with 
quoting the evidence of Phlegon, a freed man of the emperor Adrian. This 
author was also a pagan, and had written “The History of the Olympiads,” 
in sixteen books, from their origin to the year 140 of the vulgar era. He is 
made to say that in the fourth year of the two hundred and second Olympiad 
there was the greatest eclipse of the sun that had ever been seen; the day 
was changed to night at the sixth hour, the stars were seen, and an 
earthquake overthrew several edifices in the city of Niczwa in Bithynia. 
Eusebius adds that the same events are related in the ancient monuments of 
the Greeks, as having happened in the eighteenth year of Tiberius. It is 
thought that Eusebius alluded to Thallus, a Greek historian already cited by 
Justin, Tertullian, and Julius Africanus, but neither the work of Thallus, nor 
that of Phlegon having reached us, we can only judge of the accuracy of 
these two quotations of reasoning. 

It is true that the Paschal “Chronicle of the Greeks,” as well as St. 
Jerome Anastatius, the author of the “Historia Miscella,” and Freculphus of 
Luxem, among the Latins, all unite in representing the fragment of Phlegon 
in the same manner. But it is known that these five witnesses, so uniform in 
their dispositions, translated or copied the passage, not from Phlegon 
himself, but from Eusebius; while John Philoponus, who had read Phlegon, 
far from agreeing with Eusebius, differs from him by two years. We could 
also name Maximus and Maleba, who lived when the work of Phlegon still 
existed, and the result of an examination of the whole is that five of the 
quoted authors copy Eusebius. Philoponus, who really saw the work of 
Phlegon, gives a second reading, Maximus a third, and Maleba a fourth, so 
that they are far from relating the passage in the same manner. 

In short, the calculations of Hodgson, Halley, Whiston, and Gale Morris 
have demonstrated that Phlegon and Thallus speak of a natural eclipse 
which happened November 24, in the first year of the two hundred and 
second Olympiad, and not in the fourth year, as Eusebius pretends. Its size 
at Nicea in Bithynia, was, according to Whiston, only from nine to ten 
digits, that is to say, two-thirds and a half of the sun’s disc. It began at a 
quarter past eight, and ended at five minutes past ten, and between Cairo in 
Egypt, and Jerusalem, according to Mr. Gale Morris, the sun was totally 
obscured for nearly two minutes. At Jerusalem the middle of the eclipse 
happened about an hour and a quarter after noon. 


But what ought to spare all this discussion is that Tertullian says the day 
became suddenly dark while the sun was in the midst of his career; that the 
pagans believed that it was an eclipse, not knowing that it had been 
predicted by the prophet Amos in these words: “I will cause the sun to go 
down at noon, and I will darken the earth in the clear day.” “They,” adds 
Tertullian, “who have sought for the cause of this event and could not 
discover it, have denied it; but the fact is certain, and you will find it noted 
in your archives.” 

Origen, on the contrary, says that it is not astonishing foreign authors 
have said nothing about the darknesses of which the evangelists speak, 
since they only appeared in the environs of Jerusalem; Judea, according to 
him, being designated under the name of all the earth in more than one 
place in Scripture. He also avows that the passage in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
in which we read that in his time all the earth was covered with darkness, on 
account of an eclipse of the sun, had been thus falsified by some ignorant 
Christian who thought thereby to throw a light on the text of the evangelist, 
or by some ill-intentioned enemy who wished a pretext to calumniate the 
Church, as if the evangelists had remarked an eclipse at a time when it was 
very evident that it could not have happened. “It is true,” adds he, “that 
Phlegon says that there was one under Tiberius, but as he does not say that 
it happened at the full moon there is nothing wonderful in that.” 

“These obscurations,” continues Origen, “were of the nature of those 
which covered Egypt in the time of Moses, and were not felt in the quarter 
in which the Israelites dwelt. Those of Egypt lasted three days, while those 
of Jerusalem only lasted three hours; the first were after the manner of the 
second, and even as Moses raised his hands to heaven and invoked the Lord 
to draw them down on Egypt, so Jesus Christ, to cover Jerusalem with 
darkness, extended his hands on the cross against an ungrateful people who 
had cried: ‘Crucify him, crucify him!’” 

We may, in this case, exclaim with Plutarch, that the darkness of 
superstition is more dangerous than that of eclipses. 


ECONOMY (RURAL). 


The primitive economy, that which is the foundation of all the rest, is rural. 
In early times it was exhibited in the patriarchal life and especially in that of 
Abraham, who made a long journey through the arid deserts of Memphis to 
buy corn. I shall continue, with due respect, to discard all that is divine in 
the history of Abraham, and attend to his rural economy alone. 

I do not learn that he ever had a house; he quitted the most fertile country 
of the universe and towns in which there were commodious houses, to go 
wandering in countries, the languages of which he did not understand. 

He went from Sodom into the desert of Gerar without forming the least 
establishment. When he turned away Hagar and the child Ishmael it was 
still in a desert and all the food he gave them was a morsel of bread and a 
cruse of water. When he was about to sacrifice his son Isaac to the Lord it 
was again in a desert. He cut the wood himself to burn the victim and put it 
on the back of Isaac, whom he was going to immolate. 

His wife died in a place called Kirgath-arba, or Hebron; he had not six 
feet of earth in which to bury her, but was obliged to buy a cave to deposit 
her body. This was the only piece of land which he ever possessed. 

However, he had many children, for, without reckoning Isaac and his 
posterity, his second wife Keturah, at the age of one hundred and forty 
years, according to the ordinary calculation, bore him five male children, 
who departed towards Arabia. 

It is not said that Isaac had a single piece of land in the country in which 
his father died; on the contrary, he went into the desert of Gerar with his 
wife, Rebecca, to the same Abimelech, king of Gerar, who had been in love 
with his mother. 

The king of the desert became also amorous of Rebecca, whom her 
husband caused to pass for his sister, as Abraham had acted with regard to 
Sarah and this same King Abimelech forty years before. It is rather 
astonishing that in this family the wife always passed for the sister when 
there was anything to be gained, but as these facts are consecrated, it is for 
us to maintain a respectful silence. 

Scripture says that Abraham enriched himself in this horrible country, 
which became fertile for his benefit, and that he became extremely 
powerful. But it is also mentioned that he had no water to drink; that he had 


a great quarrel with the king’s herdsmen for a well; and it is easy to 
discover that he still had not a house of his own. 

His children, Esau and Jacob, had not a greater establishment than their 
father. Jacob was obliged to seek his fortune in Mesopotamia, whence 
Abraham came; he served seven years for one of the daughters of Laban, 
and seven other years to obtain the second daughter. He fled with his wives 
and the flocks of his father-in-law, who pursued him. A precarious fortune, 
that of Jacob. 

Esau is represented as wandering like Jacob. None of the twelve 
patriarchs, the children of Jacob, had any fixed dwelling, or a field of which 
they were the proprietors. They reposed in their tents like Bedouin Arabs. 

It is clear that this patriarchal life would not conveniently suit the 
temperature of our atmosphere. A good cultivator, such as Pignoux of 
Auvergne, must have a convenient house with an aspect towards the east, 
large barns and stables, stalls properly built, the whole amounting to about 
fifty thousand francs of our present money in value. He must sow a hundred 
acres with corn, besides having good pastures; he should possess some 
acres of vineyard, and about fifty for inferior grain and herbs, thirty acres of 
wood, a plantation of mulberries, silkworms, and bees. With all these 
advantages well economized, he can maintain a family in abundance. His 
land will daily improve; he will support them without fearing the 
irregularity of the seasons and the weight of taxes, because one good year 
repairs the damages of two bad ones. He will enjoy in his domain a real 
sovereignty, which will be subject only to the laws. It is the most natural 
state of man, the most tranquil, the most happy, and, unfortunately, the most 
rare. 

The son of this venerable patriarch, seeing himself rich, is disgusted with 
paying the humiliating tax of the taille. Having unfortunately learned some 
Latin he repairs to town, buys a post which exempts him from the tax and 
which bestows nobility. He sells his domain to pay for his vanity, marries a 
girl brought up in luxury who dishonors and ruins him; he dies in beggary, 
and his only son wears a livery in Paris. 


ECONOMY OF SPEECH — 


TO SPEAK BY ECONOMY. 


This is an expression consecrated in its appropriation by the fathers of the 
Church and even by the primitive propagators of our holy religion. It 
signifies the application of oratory to circumstances. 

For example: St. Paul, being a Christian, comes to the temple of the Jews 
to perform the Judaic rites, in order to show that he does not forsake the 
Mosaic law; he is recognized at the end of a week and accused of having 
profaned the temple. Loaded with blows, he is dragged along by the mob; 
the tribune of the cohort — tribunis cohortis — arrives, and binds him with 
a double chain. The next day this tribune assembles the council and carries 
Paul before it, when the High Priest Ananias commences proceedings by 
giving him a box on the ear, on which Paul salutes him with the epithet of 
“a whited wall.” 

“But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees and the other 
Pharisees, he cried out in the council, ‘Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee, of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question.’ And when he had so said there arose a discussion between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the multitude was divided. For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, but the 
Pharisees confess both.” 

It is very evident from the text that Paul was not a Pharisee after he 
became a Christian and that there was in this affair no question either of 
resurrection or hope, of angel or spirit. 

The text shows that Paul spoke thus only to embroil the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. This was speaking with economy, that is to say, with prudence; 
it was a pious artifice which, perhaps, would not have been permitted to any 
but an apostle. 

It is thus that almost all the fathers of the Church have spoken “with 
economy.” St. Jerome develops this method admirably in his fifty-fourth 
letter to Pammachus. Weigh his words. After having said that there are 
occasions when it is necessary to present a loaf and to throw a stone, he 
continues thus: 


“Pray read Demosthenes, read Cicero, and if these rhetoricians displease 
you because their art consists in speaking of the seeming rather than the 
true, read Plato, Theophrastus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and all those who, 
having dipped into the fountain of Socrates, drew different waters from it. Is 
there among them any candor, any simplicity? What terms among them are 
not ambiguous, and what sense do they not make free with to bear away the 
palm of victory? Origen, Methodius, Eusebius, Apollinarus, have written a 
million of arguments against Celsus and Porphyry. Consider with what 
artifice, with what problematic subtlety they combat the spirit of the devil. 
They do not say what they think, but what it is expedient to say: Non quod 
sentiunt, sed quod necesse est dicunt. And not to mention other Latins — 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Minutius, Victorinus, Lactantius, and Hilarius — whom 
I will not cite here; I will content myself with relating the example of the 
Apostle Paul,” etc. 

St. Augustine often writes with economy. He so accommodates himself 
to time and circumstances that in one of his epistles he confesses that he 
explained the Trinity only because he must say something. 

Assuredly this was not because he doubted the Holy Trinity, but he felt 
how ineffable this mystery is and wished to content the curiosity of the 
people. 

This method was always received in theology. It employed an argument 
against the Eucratics, which was the cause of triumph to the Carpocratians; 
and when it afterwards disputed with the Carpocratians its arms were 
changed. 

It is asserted that Jesus Christ died for many when the number of rejected 
is set forth, but when his universal bounty is to be manifested he is said to 
have died for all. Here you take the real sense for the figurative; there the 
figurative for the real, as prudence and expediency direct. 

Such practices are not admitted in justice. A witness would be punished 
who told the pour and contre of a capital offence. But there is an infinite 
difference between vile human interests, which require the greatest 
clearness, and divine interests, which are hidden in an impenetrable abyss. 
The same judges who require indubitable demonstrative proofs will be 
contented in sermons with moral proofs, and even with declamations 
exhibiting no proofs at all. 

St. Augustine speaks with economy, when he says, “I believe, because it 
is absurd; I believe, because it is impossible.” These words, which would be 


extravagant in all worldly affairs, are very respectable in theology. They 
signify that what is absurd and impossible to mortal eyes is not so to the 
eyes of God; God has revealed to me these pretended absurdities, these 
apparent impossibilities, therefore I ought to believe them. 

An advocate would not be allowed to speak thus at the bar. They would 
confine in a lunatic asylum a witness who might say, “I assert that the 
accused, while shut up in a country house in Martinique, killed a man in 
Paris, and I am the more certain of this homicide because it is absurd and 
impossible.” But revelations, miracles, and faith are quite a distinct order of 
things. 

The same St. Augustine observes in his one hundred and fifty-third 
letter, “It is written that the whole world belongs to the faithful, and infidels 
have not an obolus that they possess legitimately.” 

If upon this principle a brace of bankers were to wait upon me to assure 
me that they were of the faithful, and in that capacity had appropriated the 
property belonging to me, a miserable worldling, to themselves, it is certain 
that they would be committed to the Chatelet, in spite of the economy of the 
language of St. Augustine. 

St. Ireneus asserts that we must not condemn the incest of the two 
daughters of Lot, nor that of Thamar with her father-in-law, because the 
Holy Scripture has not expressly declared them criminal. This verbal 
economy prevents not the legal punishment of incest among ourselves. It is 
true that if the Lord expressly ordered people to commit incest it would not 
be sinful, which is the economy of Ireneeus. His laudable object is to make 
us respect everything in the Holy Scriptures, but as God has not expressly 
praised the foregoing doings of the daughters of Lot and of Judah we are 
permitted to condemn them. 

All the first Christians, without exception, thought of war like the 
Quakers and Dunkards of the present day, and the Brahmins, both ancient 
and modern. Tertullian is the father who is most explicit against this legal 
species of murder, which our vile human nature renders expedient. “No 
custom, no rule,” says he, “can render this criminal destruction legitimate.” 

Nevertheless, after assuring us that no Christian can carry arms, he says, 
“by economy,” in the same book, in order to intimidate the Roman Empire, 
“although of such recent origin, we fill your cities and your armies.” 

It is in the same spirit that he asserts that Pilate was a Christian in his 
heart, and the whole of his apology is filled with similar assertions, which 


redoubled the zeal of his proselytes. 

Let us terminate these examples of the economical style, which are 
numberless, by a passage of St. Jerome, in his controversy with Jovian upon 
second marriages. The holy Jerome roundly asserts that it is plain, by the 
formation of the two sexes — in the description of which he is rather 
particular — that they are destined for each other, and for propagation. It 
follows, therefore, that they are to make love without ceasing, in order that 
their respective faculties may not be bestowed in vain. This being the case, 
why should not men and women marry again? Why, indeed, is a man to 
deny his wife to his friend if a cessation of attention on his own part be 
personally convenient? He may present the wife of another with a loaf of 
bread if she be hungry, and why may not her other wants be supplied, if 
they are urgent? Functions are not given to lie dormant, etc. 

After such a passage it is useless to quote any more, but it is necessary to 
remark, by the way, that the economical style, so intimately connected with 
the polemical, ought to be employed with the greatest circumspection, and 
that it belongs not to the profane to imitate the things hazarded by the 
saints, either as regards the heat of their zeal or the piquancy of their 
delivery. 


ELEGANCE. 


According to some authors this word comes from “electus,” chosen; it does 
not appear that its etymology can be derived from any other Latin word, 
since all is choice that is elegant. Elegance is the result of regularity and 
grace. 

This word is employed in speaking of painting and sculpture. Elegans 
signum is opposed to signum rigens — a proportionate figure, the rounded 
outlines of which are expressed with softness, to a cold and badly-finished 
figure. 

The severity of the ancient Romans gave an odious sense to the word 
“elegantia.” They regarded all kinds of elegance as affectation and far- 
fetched politeness, unworthy the gravity of the first ages. “Vite non laudi 
fuit,” says Aulus Gellius. They call him an “elegant man,” whom in these 
days we designate a petit-maitre (bellus homuncio), and which the English 
call a “beau”; but towards the time of Cicero, when manners received their 
last degree of refinement, elegans was always deemed laudatory. Cicero 
makes use of this word in a hundred places to describe a man or a polite 
discourse. At that time even a repast was called elegant, which is scarcely 
the case among us. 

This term among the French, as among the ancient Romans, is confined 
to sculpture, painting, eloquence, and still more to poetry; it does not 
precisely mean the same thing as grace. 

The word “grace” applies particularly to the countenance, and we do not 
say an elegant face, as we say elegant contours; the reason is that grace 
always relates to something in motion, and it is in the countenance that the 
mind appears; thus we do not say an elegant gait, because gait includes 
motion. 

The elegance of a discourse is not its eloquence; it is a part of it; it is 
neither the harmony nor metre alone; it is clearness, metre, and choice of 
words, united. 

There are languages in Europe in which nothing is more scarce than an 
elegant expression. Rude terminations, frequent consonants, and auxiliary- 
verbs grammatically repeated in the same sentence, offend the ears even of 
the natives themselves. 


A discourse may be elegant without being good, elegance being, in 
reality, only a choice of words; but a discourse cannot be absolutely good 
without being elegant. Elegance is still more necessary to poetry than 
eloquence, because it is a part of that harmony so necessary to verse. 

An orator may convince and affect even without elegance, purity, or 
number; a poet cannot really do so without being elegant: it is one of the 
principal merits of Virgil. Horace is much less elegant in his satires and 
epistles, so that he is much less of a poet sermoni proprior. 

The great point in poetry and the oratorical art is that the elegance should 
never appear forced; and the poet in that, as in other things, has greater 
difficulties than the orator, for harmony being the base of his art, he must 
not permit a succession of harsh syllables. He must even sometimes 
sacrifice a little of the thought to elegance of expression, which is a 
constraint that the orator never experiences. 

It should be remarked that if elegance always appears easy, all that is 
easy and natural is not, however, elegant. 

It is seldom said of a comedy that it is elegantly written. The simplicity 
and rapidity of a familiar dialogue exclude this merit, so proper to all other 
poetry. Elegance would seem inconsistent with the comic. A thing elegantly 
said would not be laughed at, though most of the verses of Moliére’s 
“Amphitryon,” with the exception of those of mere pleasantry, are elegantly 
written. The mixture of gods and men in this piece, so unique in its kind, 
and the irregular verses, forming a number of madrigals, are perhaps the 
cause. 

A madrigal requires to be more elegant than an epigram, because the 
madrigal bears somewhat the nature of the ode, and the epigram belongs to 
the comic. The one is made to express a delicate sentiment, and the other a 
ludicrous one. 

Elegance should not be attended to in the sublime: it would weaken it. If 
we read of the elegance of the Jupiter Olympus of Phidias, it would be a 
satire. The elegance of the “Venus of Praxiteles” may be properly alluded 
to. 


ELIAS OR ELIJAH, AND ENOCH. 


Elias and Enoch are two very important personages of antiquity. They are 
the only mortals who have been taken out of the world without having first 
tasted of death. A very learned man has pretended that these are allegorical 
personages. The father and mother of Elias are unknown. He believes that 
his country, Gilead, signifies nothing but the circulation of time. He proves 
it to have come from Galgala, which signifies revolution. But what signifies 
the name of the village of Galgala! 

The word Elias has a sensible relation to that of Elios, the sun. The 
burned sacrifice offered by Elias, and lighted by fire from heaven, is an 
image of that which can be done by the united rays of the sun. The rain 
which falls, after great heats, is also a physical truth. 

The chariot of fire and the fiery horses, which bore Elias to heaven, are a 
lively image of the four horses of the sun. The return of Elias at the end of 
the world seems to accord with the ancient opinion, that the sun would 
extinguish itself in the waters, in the midst of the general destruction that 
was expected, for almost all antiquity was for a long time persuaded that the 
world would sooner or later be destroyed. 

We do not adopt these allegories; we only stand by those related in the 
Old Testament. 

Enoch is as singular a personage as Elias, only that Genesis names his 
father and son, while the family of Elias is unknown. The inhabitants of 
both East and West have celebrated this Enoch. 

The Holy Scripture, which is our infallible guide, informs us that Enoch 
was the father of Methuselah, or Methusalem, and that he only dwelt on the 
earth three hundred and sixty-five years, which seems a very short life for 
one of the first patriarchs. It is said that he walked in the way of God and 
that he appeared no longer because God carried him away. “It is that,” says 
Calmet, “which makes the holy fathers and most of the commentators 
assure us that Enoch still lives; that God has borne him out of the world as 
well as Elias; that both will come before the last judgment to oppose the 
antichrist; that Elias will preach to the Jews, and Enoch to the Gentiles.” 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews — which has been contested — 
says expressly, “by faith Enoch was translated, that he should not see death, 
because death had translated him.” 


St. Justin, or somebody who had taken his name, says that Elias and 
Enoch are in a terrestrial paradise, and that they there wait the second 
coming of Jesus Christ. 

St. Jerome, on the contrary, believes that Enoch and Elias are in heaven. 
It is the same Enoch, the seventh man after Adam, who is pretended to have 
written the book quoted by St. Jude. 

Tertullian says that this work was preserved in the ark, and even that 
Enoch made a second copy of it after the deluge. 

This is what the Holy Scripture and the holy fathers relate of Enoch; but 
the profane writers of the East tell us much more. They believe that there 
really was an Enoch, and that he was the first who made slaves of prisoners 
of war; they sometimes call him Enoc, and sometimes Edris. They say that 
he was the same who gave laws to the Egyptians under the name of Thaut, 
called by the Greeks Hermes Trismegistus. They give him a son named 
Sabi, the author of the religion of the Sabeans. 

There was a tradition in Phrygia on a certain Anach, the same whom the 
Hebrews call Enoch. The Phrygians held this tradition from the Chaldeans 
or Babylonians, who also recognized an Enoch, or Anach, as the inventor of 
astronomy. 

They wept for Enoch one day in the year in Phrygia, as they wept for 
Adonis among the Phoenicians. 

The ingenious and profound writer, who believes Elias a person purely 
allegorical, thinks the same of Enoch. He believes that Enoch, Anach, 
Annoch, signified the year; that the Orientals wept for it, as for Adonis, and 
that they rejoiced at the commencement of the new year; that Janus, 
afterwards known in Italy, was the ancient Anach, or Annoch, of Asia; that 
not only Enoch formerly signified, among all nations, the beginning and 
end of the year, but the last day of the week; that the names of Anne, John, 
Januarius, Janvier, and January, all come from the same source. 

It is difficult to penetrate the depths of ancient history. When we seize 
truth in the dark, we are never sure of retaining her. It is absolutely 
necessary for a Christian to hold by the Scriptures, whatever difficulty he 
may have in understanding them. 


ELOQUENCE. 


Eloquence was created before the rules of rhetoric, as the languages are 
formed before grammar. 

Nature renders men eloquent under the influence of great interests or 
passions. A person much excited sees things with a different eye from other 
men. To him all is the object of rapid comparison and metaphor. Without 
premeditation, he vivifies all, and makes all who listen to him partake of his 
enthusiasm. 

A very enlightened philosopher has remarked that people often express 
themselves by figures; that nothing is more common or more natural than 
the turns called tropes. 

Thus, in all languages, the heart burns, courage is kindled, the eyes 
sparkle; the mind is oppressed, it is divided, it is exhausted; the blood 
freezes, the head is turned upside down; we are inflated with pride, 
intoxicated with vengeance. Nature is everywhere painted in these strong 
images, which have become common. 

It is from her that instinct learns to assume a modest tone and air, when it 
is necessary. The natural desire of captivating our judges and masters; the 
concentrated energies of a profoundly stricken soul, which prepares to 
display the sentiments which oppress it, are the first teachers of this art. 

It is the same nature which sometimes inspires lively and animated 
sallies; a strong impulse or a pressing danger prompts the imagination 
suddenly. Thus a captain of the first caliphs, seeing the Mussulmans fly 
from the field of battle, cried out, “Where are you running to? Your enemies 
are not there.” 

This speech has been given to many captains; it is attributed to 
Cromwell. Strong minds much oftener accord than fine wits. 

Rasi, a Mussulman, captain of the time of Mahomet, seeing his Arabs 
frightened at the death of their general, Derar, said to them, “What does it 
signify that Derar is dead? God is living, and observes your actions.” 

Where is there a more eloquent man than that English sailor who decided 
the war against Spain in 1740? “When the Spaniards, having mutilated me, 
were going to kill me, I recommended my soul to God, and my vengeance 
to my country!” 


Nature, then, elicits eloquence; and if it be said that poets are created and 
orators formed, it is applicable only when eloquence is forced to study the 
laws, the genius of the judges, and the manners of the times. Nature alone is 
spontaneously eloquent. 

The precepts always follow the art. Tisias was the first who collected the 
laws of eloquence, of which nature gives the first rules. Plato afterwards 
said, in his “Gorgias,” that an orator should have the subtlety of the 
logician, the science of the philosopher, almost the diction of the poet, and 
the voice and gesture of the greatest actors. 

Aristotle, also, showed that true philosophy is the secret guide to 
perfection in all the arts. He discovered the sources of eloquence in his 
“Book of Rhetoric.” He showed that logic is the foundation of the art of 
persuasion, and that to be eloquent is to know how to demonstrate. 

He distinguished three kinds of eloquence: the deliberative, the 
demonstrative, and the judiciary. The deliberative is employed to exhort 
those who deliberate in taking a part in war, in peace, etc.; the 
demonstrative, to show that which is worthy of praise or blame; the 
judiciary, to persuade, absolve, condemn, etc. 

He afterwards treats of the manners and passions with which all orators 
should be acquainted. 

He examines the proofs which should be employed in these three species 
of eloquence, and finally he treats of elocution, without which all would 
languish. He recommends metaphors, provided they are just and noble; and, 
above all, he requires consistency and decorum. 

All these precepts breathe the enlightened precision of a philosopher, and 
the politeness of an Athenian; and, in giving the rules of eloquence, he is 
eloquent with simplicity. 

It is to be remarked, that Greece was the only country in the world in 
which the laws of eloquence were then known, because it was the only one 
in which true eloquence existed. 

The grosser art was known to all men; sublime traits have everywhere 
escaped from nature at all times; but to rouse the minds of the whole of a 
polished nation — to please, convince, and affect at the same time, 
belonged only to the Greeks. 

The Orientals were almost all slaves; and it is one of the characteristics 
of servitude to exaggerate everything. Thus the Asiatic eloquence was 
monstrous. The West was barbarous in the time of Aristotle. 


True eloquence began to show itself in the time of the Gracchi, and was 
not perfected until the time of Cicero. Mark Antony, the orator Hortensius, 
Curion, Cesar, and several others, were eloquent men. 

This eloquence perished with the republic, like that of Athens. Sublime 
eloquence, it is said, belongs only to liberty; it consists in telling bold truths, 
in displaying strong reasons and representations. A man often dislikes truth, 
fears reason, and likes a well-turned compliment better than the sublimest 
eloquence. 

Cicero, after having given the examples in his harangues, gave the 
precepts in his “Book of the Orator”; he followed almost all the methods of 
Aristotle, and explained himself in the style of Plato. 

It distinguishes the simple species, the temperate, and the sublime. 

Rollin has followed this division in his “Treatise on Study”; and he 
pretends that which Cicero does not, that the “temperate” is a beautiful 
river, shaded with green forests on both sides; the “simple,” a properly- 
served table, of which all the meats are of excellent flavor, and from which 
all refinement is banished; that the “sublime” thunders forth, and is an 
impetuous current which overthrows all that resists it. 

Without sitting down to this table, without following this thunderbolt, 
this current, or this river, every man of sense must see that simple eloquence 
is that which has simple things to expose, and that clearness and elegance 
are all that are necessary to it. 

There is no occasion to read Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, to feel that 
an advocate who begins by a pompous exordium on the subject of a 
partition wall is ridiculous; it was, however, the fault of the bar until the 
middle of the seventeenth century; they spoke with emphasis of the most 
trivial things. Volumes of these examples may be compiled; but all might be 
reduced to this speech of a witty advocate, who, observing that his 
adversary was speaking of the Trojan war and of Scamander, interrupted 
him by saying, “The court will observe that my client is not called 
Scamander, but Michaut.” The sublime species can only regard powerful 
interests, treated of in a great assembly. 

There may still be seen lively traces of it in the Parliament of England’: 
several harangues partook of it which were pronounced there in 1739, when 
they debated about declaring war against Spain. The spirits of Cicero and 
Demosthenes seem to have dictated several passages in their speeches; but 
they will not descend to posterity like those of the Greeks and Romans, 


because they want the art and charm of diction, which place the seal of 
immortality on good works. 

The temperate species is that of those preparatory discourses, of those 
public speeches, and of those studied compliments, in which the deficiency 
of matter must be concealed with flowers. 

These three species are often mingled, as also the three objects of 
eloquence, according to Aristotle: the great merit of the orator consists in 
uniting them with judgment. 

Great eloquence can scarcely be known to the bar in France, because it 
does not conduct to honors, as in Athens, Rome, and at present in London; 
neither has it great public interests for its object; it is confined to funeral 
orations, in which it borders a little upon poetry. 

Bossuet, and after him Fléchier, seem to have obeyed that precept of 
Plato, which teaches us that the elocution of an orator may sometimes be 
the same as that of a poet. 

Pulpit oratory had been almost barbarous until P. Bourdaloue; he was 
one of the first who caused reason to be spoken there. 

The English did not arrive at that art until a later date, as is avowed by 
Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. They knew not the funeral oration; they 
avoided, in their sermons, all those vehement turns which appeared not to 
them consistent with the simplicity of the Gospel; and they were diffident of 
using those far-fetched divisions which are condemned by Arch-bishop 
Fénelon, in his dialogues “Sur l’Eloquence.” 

Though our sermons turn on the most important subjects to man, they 
supply few of those striking parts which, like the fine passages of Cicero 
and Demosthenes, are fit to become the models of all the western nations. 
The reader will therefore be glad to learn the effect produced by M. 
Massillon, since bishop of Clermont, the first time that he preached his 
famous sermon on the small number of the elect. A kind of transport seized 
all the audience; they rose involuntarily; the murmurs of acclamation and 
surprise were so great as to disturb the orator; and this confusion only 
served to augment the pathos of his discourse. The following is the passage: 

“T will suppose that this is our last hour, that the heavens open over our 
heads, that time is past, and that eternity commences; that Jesus Christ is 
going to appear to judge us according to our works, and that we are all here 
to receive from Him the sentence of eternal life or death: I ask you, 
overwhelmed with terror like yourselves, without separating my lot from 


your own, and putting myself in the same situation in which we must all 
one day appear before God our judge — if Jesus Christ were now to make 
the terrible separation of the just from the unjust, do you believe that the 
greater part would be saved? Do you believe that the number of the 
righteous would be in the least degree equal to the number of the sinners? 
Do you believe that, if He now discussed the works of the great number 
who are in this church, He would find ten righteous souls among us? Would 
He find a single one?” 

There are several different editions of this discourse, but the substance is 
the same in all of them. 

This figure, the boldest which was ever employed, and the best timed, is 
one of the finest turns of eloquence which can be read either among the 
ancients or moderns; and the rest of the discourse is not unworthy of this 
brilliant appeal. 

Preachers who cannot imitate these fine models would do well to learn 
them by heart, and deliver them to their congregations — supposing that 
they have the rare talent of declamation — instead of preaching to them, in 
a languishing style, things as common-place as they are useless. 

It is asked, if eloquence be permitted to historians? That which belongs 
to them consists in the art of arranging events, in being always elegant in 
their expositions, sometimes lively and impressive, sometimes elaborate 
and florid; in being strong and true in their pictures of general manners and 
principal personages, and in the reflections naturally incorporated with the 
narrative, so that they should not appear to be obtruded. The eloquence of 
Demosthenes belongs not to Thucydides; a studied harangue, put into the 
mouth of a hero who never pronounced it is, in the opinion of many 
enlightened minds, nothing more than a splendid defect. 

If, however, these licences be permitted, the following is an occasion in 
which Meézeray, in his great history, may obtain grace for a boldness so 
approved by the ancients, to whom he is equal, at least on this occasion. It is 
at the commencement of the reign of Henry IV., when that prince, with very 
few troops, was opposed near Dieppe by an army of thirty thousand men, 
and was advised to retire into England, Mézeray excels himself in making a 
speech for Marshal Biron, who really was a man of genius, and might have 
said a part of that which the historian attributes to him: 

“What, sire, are you advised to cross the sea, as if there was no other 
way of preserving your kingdom than by quitting it? If you were not in 


France, your friends would have you run all hazards and surmount all 
obstacles to get there; and now you are here, they would have you depart — 
would have you voluntarily do that to which the greatest efforts of your 
enemies ought not to constrain you! In your present state, to go out of 
France only for four-and-twenty hours would be to banish yourself from it 
forever. As to the danger, it is not so great as represented; those who think 
to overcome us are either the same whom we shut up so easily in Paris, or 
people who are not much better, and will rapidly have more subjects of 
dispute among themselves than against us. In short, sire, we are in France, 
and we must remain here; we must show ourselves worthy of it; we must 
either conquer it or die for it; and even when there is no other safety for 
your sacred person than in flight, I well know that you would a thousand 
times rather die planted in the soil, than save yourself by such means. Your 
majesty would never suffer it to be said that a younger brother of the house 
of Lorraine had made you retire, and, still less, that you had been seen to 
beg at the door of a foreign prince. No, no, sire — there is neither crown 
nor honor for you across the sea; if you thus demand the succor of England, 
it will not be granted; if you present yourself at the port of Rochelle, as a 
man anxious to save himself, you will only meet with reproaches and 
contempt. I cannot believe that you would rather trust your person to the 
inconstancy of the waves, or the mercy of a stranger, than to so many brave 
gentlemen and old soldiers, who are ready to serve you as ramparts and 
bucklers; and I am too much devoted to your majesty to conceal from you, 
that if you seek your safety elsewhere than in their virtue, they will be 
obliged to seek theirs in a different party from your own.” 

This fine speech which Mézeray puts into the mouth of Marshal Biron is 
no doubt what Henry IV. felt in his heart. 

Much more might be said upon the subject; but the books treating of 
eloquence have already said too much; and in an enlightened age, genius, 
aided by examples, knows more of it than can be taught by all the masters 
in the world. 


EMBLEMS. 


FIGURES, ALLEGORIES, SYMBOLS, ETC. 


In Antiquity, everything is emblematical and figurative. The Chaldeans 
began with placing a ram, two kids, and a bull among the constellations, to 
indicate the productions of the earth in spring. In Persia, fire is the emblem 
of the divinity; the celestial dog gives notice to the Egyptians of the 
inundations of the Nile; the serpent, concealing its tail in its head, becomes 
the image of eternity. All nature is painted and disguised. 

There are still to be found in India many of those gigantic and terrific 
statues which we have already mentioned, representing virtue furnished 
with ten arms, with which it may successfully contend against the vices, and 
which our poor missionaries mistook for representations of the devil; taking 
it for granted, that all those who did not speak French or Italian were 
worshippers of the devil. 

Show all these symbols devised by antiquity to a man of clear sense, but 
who has never heard them at all mentioned or alluded to, and he will not 
have the slightest idea of their meaning. It would be to him a perfectly new 
language. 

The ancient poetical theologians were under the necessity of ascribing to 
the deity eyes, hands, and feet; of describing him under the figure of a man. 

St. Clement of Alexandria quotes verses from Xenophanes the 
Colophonian, which state that every species of animal supplies metaphor to 
aid the imagination in its ideas of the deity — the wings of the bird, the 
speed of the horse, and the strength of the lion. It is evident, from these 
verses of Xenophanes, that it is by no means a practice of recent date for 
men to represent God after their own image. The ancient Thracian Orpheus, 
the first theologian among the Greeks, who lived long before Homer, 
according to the same Clement of Alexandria, describes God as seated upon 
the clouds, and tranquilly ruling the whirlwind and the storm. His feet reach 
the earth, and His hands extend from one ocean to the other. He is the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things. 

Everything being thus represented by figure and emblem, philosophers, 
and particularly those among them who travelled to India, employed the 
same method; their precepts were emblems, were enigmas. 


“Stir not the fire with a sword:” that is, aggravate not men who are 
angry. 

“Place not a lamp under a bushel:” conceal not the truth from men. 

“Abstain from beans:” frequent not popular assemblies, in which votes 
were given by white or black beans. 

“Have no swallows about your house:” keep away babblers. 

“During a tempest, worship the echo:” while civil broils endure, 
withdraw into retirement. 

“Never write on snow:” throw not away instruction upon weak and 
imbecile minds. 

“Never devour either your heart or your brains:” never give yourself up 
to useless anxiety or intense study. 

Such are the maxims of Pythagoras, the meaning of which is sufficiently 
obvious. 

The most beautiful of all emblems is that of God, whom Timeus of 
Locris describes under the image of “A circle whose centre is everywhere 
and circumference nowhere.” Plato adopted this emblem, and Pascal 
inserted it among his materials for future use, which he entitled his 
“Thoughts.” 

In metaphysics and in morals, the ancients have said everything. We 
always encounter or repeat them. All modern books of this description are 
merely repetitions. 

The farther we advance eastward, the more prevalent and established we 
find the employment of emblems and figures: but, at the same time, the 
images in use are more remote from our own manners and customs. 

The emblems which appear most singular to us are those which were in 
frequent if not in sacred use among the Indians, Egyptians, and Syrians. 
These people bore aloft in their solemn processions, and with the most 
profound respect, the appropriate organs for the perpetuation of the species 
— the symbols of life. We smile at such practices, and consider these 
people as simple barbarians. What would they have said on seeing us enter 
our temples wearing at our sides the weapons of destruction? 

At Thebes, the sins of the people were represented by a goat. On the 
coast of Phoenicia, a naked woman with the lower part of her body like that 
of a fish was the emblem of nature. 

We cannot be at all surprised if this employment of symbols extended to 
the Hebrews, as they constituted a people near the Desert of Syria. 


Of Some Emblems Used by the Jewish Nation. 

One of the most beautiful emblems in the Jewish books, is the following 
exquisite passage in Ecclesiastes: 

“When the grinders shall cease because they are few; when those that 
look out of the windows shall be darkened; when the almond tree shall 
flourish; when the grasshopper shall become a burden; when desire shall 
fail; the silver cord be loosed; the golden bowl be fractured: and the pitcher 
broken at the fountain.” 

The meaning is, that the aged lose their teeth; that their sight becomes 
impaired; that their hair becomes white, like the blossom of the almond 
tree; that their feet become like the grasshopper; that their hair drops off like 
the leaves of the fir tree; that they have lost the power of communicating 
life; and that it is time for them to prepare for their long journey. 

The “Song of Songs,” as is well known, is a continued emblem of the 
marriage of Jesus Christ with the church. 

“Let him kiss me with a kiss of his mouth, for thy breasts are better than 
wine. Let him put his left hand under my head, and embrace me with his 
right hand. How beautiful art thou, my love: thy eyes are like those of the 
dove; thy hair is as a flock of goats; thy lips are like a ribbon of scarlet, and 
thy cheeks like pomegranates; how beautiful is thy neck! how thy lips drop 
honey! my beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door, and my bowels 
were moved for him; thy navel is like a round goblet; thy belly is like a 
heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy two breasts are like two young roes 
that are twins; thy neck is like a tower of ivory; thy nose is as the tower of 
Lebanon; thy head is like Mount Carmel; thy stature is that of a palm tree. I 
said, I will ascend the palm tree and will gather of its fruits. What shall we 
do for our little sister? she has no breasts. If she be a wall, we will build 
upon her a tower of silver; if she be a door, we will enclose her with boards 
of cedar.” 

It would be necessary to translate the whole canticle, in order to see that 
it is an emblem from beginning to end. The ingenious Calmet, in particular, 
demonstrates that the palm tree which the lover ascended is the cross to 
which our Lord Jesus Christ was condemned. It must however be 
confessed, that sound and pure moral doctrine is preferable to these 
allegories. 

We find in the books of this people a great number of emblems and types 
which shock at the present day, and excite at once our incredulity and 


ridicule, but which, to the Asiatics, appear clear, natural, and 
unexceptionable. 

God appeared to Isaiah, the son of Amos, and said to him, “Go take thy 
girdle from thy loins and thy shoes from thy feet,” and he did so, walking 
naked and barefoot. And the Lord said, “Like as my servant Isaiah hath 
walked naked and barefoot for three years for a sign upon Egypt and 
Ethiopia, so shall the king of Assyria lead away the Egyptian and Ethiopian 
prisoners, young and old, naked and barefoot, with their hind parts 
uncovered, to the shame of Egypt.” 

This appears to us exceedingly strange: but let us inform ourselves a 
little about what is passing in our own times among Turks, and Africans, 
and in India, where we go to trade with so much avidity and so little 
success. We shall learn that it is by no means unusual to see the santons 
there absolutely naked, and not only in that state preaching to women, but 
permitting them to salute particular parts of their body, yet neither indulging 
or inspiring the slightest portion of licentious or unchaste feeling. We shall 
see on the banks of the Ganges an innumerable company both of men and 
women naked from head to foot, extending their arms towards heaven, and 
waiting for the moment of an eclipse to plunge into the river. The citizens of 
Paris and Rome should not be too ready to think all the rest of the world 
bound down to the same modes of living and thinking as themselves. 

Jeremiah, who prophesied in the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Jerusalem, 
in favor of the king of Babylon, puts chains and cords about his neck, by 
order of the Lord, and sends them to the kings of Edom, Ammon, Tyre and 
Sidon, by their ambassadors who had been sent to Zedekiah at Jerusalem. 
He commands them to address their master in these words: 

“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts the God of Israel, thus shall ye say unto 
your masters: I have made the earth, the men, and the beasts of burden 
which are upon the ground, by my great power and by my outstretched arm, 
and have given it unto whom it seemed good unto me. And now have I 
given all these lands into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, my servant, and all the beasts of the field have I given him 
besides, that they may serve him. I spake also all these words to Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, saying unto him, submit your neck to the yoke of the king of 
Babylon, serve him, him and his people, and you shall live,” etc. 

Accordingly, Jeremiah was accused of betraying his king, and of 
prophesying in favor of the enemy for the sake of money. It has even been 


asserted that he was stoned. It is clear that the cords and chains were the 
emblem of that servitude to which Jeremiah was desirous that the nation 
should submit. 

In a similar manner we are told by Herodotus, that one of the kings of 
Scythia sent Darius a present of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. 
This emblem implied that, if Darius did not fly as fast as a bird, a mouse, or 
a frog, he would be pierced by the arrows of the Scythians. The allegory of 
Jeremiah was that of weakness; the emblem of the Scythians was that of 
courage. 

Thus, also, when Sextus Tarquinius consulted his father, whom we call 
Tarquinius Superbus, about the policy he should adopt to the Gabii, 
Tarquin, who was walking in his garden, answered only by striking off the 
heads of the tallest poppies. His son caught his meaning, and put to death 
the principal citizens among them. This was the emblem of tyranny. 

Many learned men have been of opinion that the history of Daniel, of the 
dragon, of the den of seven lions who devoured every day two sheep and 
two men, and the history of the angel who transported Habakkuk by the hair 
of his head to dine with Daniel in the lion’s den, are nothing more than a 
visible allegory, an emblem of the continual vigilance with which God 
watches over his servants. But it seems to us a proof of greater piety to 
believe that it is a real history, like many we find in the Sacred Scriptures, 
displaying without figure and type the divine power, and which profane 
minds are not permitted to explore. Let us consider those only as genuine 
emblems and allegories, which are indicated to us as such by Holy Scripture 
itself. 

“Tn the thirteenth year and the fifteenth day of the fourth month, as I was 
in the midst of the captives on the banks of the river Chobar, the heavens 
were opened, and I saw the visions of God,” etc. “The word of the Lord 
came to Ezekiel the priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans by 
the river Chobar, and the hand of the Lord was upon him.” 

It is thus that Ezekiel begins his prophecy; and, after having seen a fire 
and a whirlwind, and in the midst of the fire four living animals resembling 
a man, having four faces and four wings with feet resembling those of 
calves, and a wheel which was upon the earth, and which had four parts, the 
four parts of the wheel going at the same time, etc. 

He goes on to say, “The spirit entered into me, and placed me firm upon 
my feet.... Then the Lord said unto me: ‘Son of man, eat that thou findest; 


eat this book, and go and speak to the children of Israel.’ So I opened my 
mouth, and He caused me to eat that book. And the spirit entered into me 
and made me stand upon my feet. And he said unto me: ‘Go and shut 
thyself up in the midst of thy house. Son of man, these are the chains with 
which thou shalt set thy face firm against it; thou shalt be bound,’” etc. 
““And thou, son of man, take a tile and place it before thee and portray 
thereon the city of Jerusalem.’” 

““Take also a pan of iron, and thou shalt place it as a wall of iron 
between thee and the city; thou shalt be before Jerusalem as if thou didst 
besiege it; it is a sign to the house of Israel.’” 

After this command God orders him to sleep three hundred and ninety 
days on his left side, on account of the iniquities of the house of Judah. 

Before we go further we will transcribe the words of that judicious 
commentator Calmet, on this part of Ezekiel’s prophecy, which is at once a 
history and an allegory, a real truth and an emblem. These are the remarks 
of that learned Benedictine: 

“There are some who think that the whole of this occurred merely in 
vision; that a man cannot continue lying so long on the same side without a 
miracle; that, as the Scripture gives us no intimation that this is a prodigy, 
we ought not to multiply miraculous acts without necessity; that, if the 
prophet continued lying in that manner for three hundred and ninety days, it 
was only during the nights; in the day he was at liberty to attend to his 
affairs. But we do not see any necessity for recurring to a miracle, nor for 
any circuitous explanation of the case here stated. It is by no means 
impossible for a man to continue chained and lying on his side for three 
hundred and ninety days. We have every day before us cases which prove 
the possibility among prisoners, sick persons, and persons deranged and 
chained in a state of raving madness. Prado testifies that he saw a mad 
person who continued bound and lying quite naked on his side upwards of 
fifteen years. If all this had occurred only in vision, how could’ the Jews of 
the captivity have comprehended what Ezekiel meant to say to them? How 
would that prophet have been able to execute the divine commands? We 
must in that case admit likewise that he did not prepare the plan of 
Jerusalem, that he did not represent the siege, that he was not bound, that he 
did not eat the bread of different kinds of grain in any other than the same 
way; namely, that of vision, or ideally.” 


We cannot but adopt the opinion of the learned Calmet, which is that of 
the most respectable interpreters. It is evident that the Holy Scripture 
recounts the matter as a real truth, and that such truth is the emblem, type, 
and figure of another truth. 

“Take unto thee wheat and barley, and beans and lentils, and millet and 
vetches, and make cakes of them for as many days as thou art to sleep on 
thy side. Thou shalt eat for three hundred and ninety days ... thou shalt eat it 
as barley cakes, and thou shalt cover it with human ordure. Thus shall the 
children of Israel eat their bread defiled.” 

It is evident that the Lord was desirous that the Israelites should eat their 
bread defiled. It follows therefore that the bread of the prophet must have 
been defiled also. This defilement was so real that Ezekiel expressed actual 
horror at it. “Alas!” he exclaimed, “my life (my soul) has not hitherto been 
polluted,” etc. And the Lord says to him, “I allow thee, then, cow’s dung 
instead of man’s, and with that shalt thou prepare thy bread.” 

It appears, therefore, to have been absolutely essential that the food 
should be defiled in order to its becoming an emblem or type. The prophet 
in fact put cow-dung with his bread for three hundred and ninety days, and 
the case includes at once a fact and a symbol. 

Of the Emblem of Aholah and Aholibah. 

The Holy Scripture expressly declares that Aholah is the emblem of 
Jerusalem. “Son of man, cause Jerusalem to know her abominations; thy 
father was an Amorite, and thy mother was a Hittite.” The prophet then, 
without any apprehension of malignant interpretations or wanton railleries, 
addresses the young Aholah in the following words: 

“Ubera tua intumuerunt, et pilus tuus germinavit; et eras nuda et 
confusione plena.”— “Thy breasts were fashioned, and thy hair was grown, 
and thou wast naked and confused.” 

“Et transivi per te; et ecce tempus tuum, tempus amantium; et expandi 
amictum meum super te et operui ignominiam tuam. Et juravi tibi, et 
ingressus sum pactum tecum (ait Dominus Deus), et facta es mihi.”— “T 
passed by and saw thee; and saw thy time was come, thy time for lovers; 
and I spread my mantle over thee and concealed thy shame. And I swore to 
thee, and entered into a contract with thee, and thou becamest mine.” 

“Et habens fiduciam in pulchritudine tua fornicata es in nomine tuo; et 
exposuisti fornicationem tuam omni transeunti, at ejus fieres.”— “And, 


proud of thy beauty, thou didst commit fornication without disguise, and 
hast exposed thy fornication to every passerby, to become his.” 

“Et edificavisti tibi lupanar, et fecisti tibi prostibulum in cunctis 
plateis.”— “And thou hast built a high place for thyself, and a place of 
eminence in every public way.” 

“Et divisisti pedes tuos omni transeunti, et multiplicasti fornicationes 
tuas.”»— “And thou hast opened thy feet to every passerby, and hast 
multiplied thy fornications.” 

“Et fornicata es cum filiis Egypti vicinis tuis, magnarum carnium; et 
multiplicasti fornicationem tuam ad irritandum me.”— “And thou hast 
committed fornication with the Egyptians thy neighbors, powerful in the 
flesh; and thou hast multiplied thy fornication to provoke me.” 

The article of Aholibah, which signifies Samaria, is much stronger and 
still further removed from the propriety and decorum of modern manners 
and language. 

“Denudavit quoque fornicationes suas, discooperuit ignominiam 
suam.”— “And she has made bare her fornications and discovered her 
shame.” 

“Multiplicavit enim fornicationes suas, recordans dies adolescentie 
sue.”— “For she has multiplied her fornications, remembering the days of 


her youth.” 
“Et insanivit libidine super concubitum eorum carnes sunt ut carnes 
asinorum, et sicut fluxus equorum, fluxus eorum.”— “And she _ has 


maddened for the embraces of those whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, and 
whose issue is as the issue of horses.” 

These images strike us as licentious and revolting. They were at that time 
simply plain and ingenuous. There are numerous instances of the like in the 
“Song of Songs,” intended to celebrate the purest of all possible unions. It 
must be attentively considered that these expressions and images are always 
delivered with seriousness and gravity, and that in no book of equally high 
antiquity is the slightest jeering or raillery ever applied to the great subject 
of human production. When dissoluteness is condemned, it is so in natural 
and undisguised terms, but such are never used to stimulate voluptuousness 
or pleasantry. 

This high antiquity has not the slightest touch of similarity to the 
licentiousness of Martial, Catullus, or Petronius. 

Of Hosea, and Some Other Emblems. 


We cannot regard as a mere vision, as simply a figure, the positive 
command given by the Lord to Hosea to take to himself a wife of 
whoredoms and have by her three children. Children are not produced in a 
dream. It is not in a vision that he made a contract with Gomer, the daughter 
of Diblaim, by whom he had two boys and a girl. It was not in a vision that 
he afterwards took to himself an adulteress by the express order of the Lord, 
giving her fifteen pieces of silver and a measure and a half of barley. 

The first of these disgraced women signified Jerusalem and the second 
Samaria. But the two unions with these worthless persons, the three 
children, the fifteen pieces of silver, and the bushel and a half of barley, 
were not the less real for having included or been intended as an emblem. 

It was not in a vision that the patriarch Salmon married the harlot Rahab, 
the grandmother of David. It was not in a vision that Judah committed 
incest with his daughter-in-law Thamar, from which incest sprang David. It 
was not in a vision that Ruth, David’s other grandmother, placed herself in 
the bed with Boaz. It was not in a vision that David murdered Uriah and 
committed adultery with Bathsheba, of whom was born King Solomon. But, 
subsequently, all these events became emblems and figures, after the things 
which they typified were accomplished. 

It is perfectly clear, from Ezekiel, Hosea, Jeremiah, and all the Jewish 
prophets, and all the Jewish books, as well as from all other books which 
give us any information concerning the usages of the Chaldeans, Persians, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Indians, and Egyptians; it is, I say, perfectly clear that 
their manners were very different from ours, and that the ancient world was 
scarcely in a single point similar to the modern one. 

Pass from Gibraltar to Mequinez, and the decencies and decorums of life 
are no longer the same; you no longer find the same ideas. Two sea leagues 
have changed everything. 


ENCHANTMENT. 


MAGIC, CONJURATION, SORCERY, ETC. 


It is not in the smallest degree probable that all those abominable 
absurdities are owing, as Pluche would have us believe, to the foliage with 
which the heads of Isis and Osiris were formerly crowned. What connection 
can this foliage have with the art of charming serpents, with that of 
resuscitating the dead, killing men by mere words, inspiring persons with 
love, or changing men into beasts? 

Enchantment (incantatio) comes, say some, from a Chaldee word, which 
the Greeks translate “productive song.” Incantatio comes from the Chaldee. 
Truly, the Bocharts are great travellers and proceed from Italy to 
Mesopotamia in a twinkling! The great and learned Hebrew nation is 
rapidly explored, and all sorts of books, and all sorts of usages, are the fruits 
of the journey; the Bocharts are certainly not charlatans. 

Is not a large portion of the absurd superstitions which have prevailed to 
be ascribed to very natural causes? There are scarcely any animals that may 
not be accustomed to approach at the sound of a bagpipe, or a single horn, 
to take their food. Orpheus, or some one of his predecessors, played the 
bagpipe better than other shepherds, or employed singing. All the domestic 
animals flocked together at the sound of his voice. It was soon supposed 
that bears and tigers were among the number collected; this first step 
accomplished, there was no difficulty in believing that Orpheus made stones 
and trees dance. 

If rocks and pine-trees can be thus made to dance a ballet, it will cost 
little more to build cities by harmony, and the stones will easily arrange 
themselves at Amphion’s song. A violin only will be wanted to build a city, 
and a ram’s horn to destroy it. 

The charming of serpents may be attributed to a still more plausible 
cause. The serpent is neither a voracious nor a ferocious animal. Every 
reptile is timid. The first thing a reptile does, at least in Europe, on seeing a 
man, is to hide itself in a hole, like a rabbit or a lizard. The instinct of a man 
is to pursue everything that flies from him, and to fly from all that pursue 
him, except when he is armed, when he feels his strength, and, above all, 
when he is in the presence of many observers. 


The serpent, far from being greedy of blood and flesh, feeds only upon 
herbs, and passes a considerable time without eating at all; if he swallows a 
few insects, as lizards and chameleons do, he does us a service. 

All travellers relate that there are some very large and long ones; 
although we know of none such in Europe. No man or child was ever 
attacked there by a large serpent or a small one. Animals attack only what 
they want to eat; and dogs never bite passengers but in defence of their 
masters. What could a serpent do with a little infant? What pleasure could it 
derive from biting it? It could not swallow even the fingers. Serpents do 
certainly bite, and squirrels also, but only when they are injured, or are 
fearful of being so. 

I am not unwilling to believe that there have been monsters among 
serpents as well as among men. I will admit that the army of Regulus was 
put under arms in Africa against a dragon; and that there has since been a 
Norman there who fought against the waterspout. But it will be granted, on 
the other hand, that such cases are exceedingly rare. 

The two serpents that came from Tenedos for the express purpose of 
devouring Laocoon, and two great lads twenty years of age, in the presence 
of the whole Trojan army, form a very fine prodigy, and one worthy of 
being transmitted to posterity by hexameter verses, and by statues which 
represent Laocoon like a giant, and his stout boys as pygmies. 

I conceive this event to have happened in those times when a prodigious 
wooden horse took cities which had been built by the gods, when rivers 
flowed backward to their fountains, when waters were changed to blood, 
and both sun and moon stood still on the slightest possible occasion. 

Everything that has been related about serpents was considered probable 
in countries in which Apollo came down from heaven to slay the serpent 
Python. 

Serpents were also supposed to be exceedingly sensible animals. Their 
sense consists in not running so fast as we do, and in suffering themselves 
to be cut in pieces. 

The bite of serpents, and particularly of vipers, is not dangerous, except 
when irritation has produced the fermentation of a small reservoir of very 
acid humor which they have under their gums. With this exception, a 
serpent is no more dangerous than an eel. 

Many ladies have tamed and fed serpents, placed them on their toilets, 
and wreathed them about their arms. The negroes of Guinea worship a 


serpent which never injures any one. 

There are many species of those reptiles, and some are more dangerous 
than others in hot countries; but in general, serpents are timid and mild 
animals; it is not uncommon to see them sucking the udder of a cow. 

Those who first saw men more daring than themselves domesticate and 
feed serpents, inducing them to come to them by a hissing sound in a 
similar way to that by which we induce the approach of bees, considered 
them as possessing the power of enchantment. The Psilli and Marse, who 
familiarly handled and fondled serpents, had a similar reputation. The 
apothecaries of Poitou, who take up vipers by the tail, might also, if they 
chose, be respected as magicians of the first order. 

The charming of serpents was considered as a thing regular and constant. 
The Sacred Scripture itself, which always enters into our weaknesses, 
deigned to conform itself to this vulgar idea. 

“The deaf adder, which shuts its ears that it may not hear the voice of the 
charmer.” 

“T will send among you serpents which will resist enchantments.” 

“The slanderer is like the serpent, which yields not to the enchanter.” 

The enchantment was sometimes so powerful as to make serpents burst 
asunder. The natural philosophy of antiquity made this animal immortal. If 
any rustic found a dead serpent in his road, some enchanter must inevitably 
have deprived it of its right to immortality: 


Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 

— VIRG. Eclogue viii. 71. 

Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake. 

— DRYDEN. 


Enchantment of the Dead, or Evocation. 

To enchant a dead person, to resuscitate him, or barely to evoke his 
shade to speak to him, was the most simple thing in the world. It is very 
common to see the dead in dreams, in which they are spoken to and return 
answers. If any one has seen them during sleep, why may he not see them 
when he is awake? It is only necessary to have a spirit like the pythoness; 
and, to bring this spirit of python-ism into successful operation it is only 


necessary that one party should be a knave and the other a fool; and no one 
can deny that such rencontres very frequently occur. 

The evocation of the dead was one of the sublimest mysteries of magic. 
Sometimes there was made to pass before the eyes of the inquiring devotee 
a large, black figure, moved by secret springs in dimness and obscurity. 
Sometimes the performers, whether sorcerers or witches, limited themselves 
to declaring that they saw the shade which was desired to be evoked, and 
their word was sufficient; this was called necromancy. The famous witch of 
Endor has always been a subject of great dispute among the fathers of the 
Church. The sage Theodoret, in his sixty-second question on the Book of 
Kings, asserts that it is universally the practice for the dead to appear with 
the head downwards, and that what terrified the witch was Samuel’s being 
upon his legs. 

St. Augustine, when interrogated by Simplicion, replies, in the second 
book of his “Questions,” that there is nothing more extraordinary in a 
witch’s invoking a shade than in the devil’s transporting Jesus Christ 
through the air to the pinnacle of the temple on the top of a mountain. 

Some learned men, observing that there were oracular spirits among the 
Jews, have ventured to conclude that the Jews began to write only at a late 
period, and that they built almost everything upon Greek fable; but this 
opinion cannot be maintained. 

Of Other Sorceries. 

When a man is sufficiently expert to evoke the dead by words, he may 
yet more easily destroy the living, or at least threaten them with doing so, as 
the physician, malgré lui, told Lucas that he would give him a fever. At all 
events, it was not in the slightest degree doubtful that sorcerers had the 
power of killing beasts; and, to insure the stock of cattle, it was necessary to 
Oppose sorcery to sorcery. But the ancients can with little propriety be 
laughed at by us, who are ourselves scarcely even yet extricated from the 
same barbarism. A hundred years have not yet expired since sorcerers were 
burned all over Europe; and even as recently as 1750, a sorceress, or witch, 
was burned at Wurzburg. It is unquestionable that certain words and 
ceremonies will effectually destroy a flock of sheep, if administered with a 
sufficient portion of arsenic. 

The “Critical, History of Superstitious Ceremonies,” by Lebrun of the 
Oratory, is a singular work. His object is to oppose the ridiculous doctrine 
of witchcraft, and yet he is himself so ridiculous as to believe in its reality. 


He pretends that Mary Bucaille, the witch, while in prison at Valognes, 
appeared at some leagues distance, according to the evidence given on oath 
to the judge of Valognes. He relates the famous prosecution of the 
shepherds of Brie, condemned in 1691, by the Parliament of Paris, to be 
hanged and burned. These shepherds had been fools enough to think 
themselves sorcerers, and villains enough to mix real poisons with their 
imaginary sorceries. 

Father Lebrun solemnly asserts that there was much of what was 
“supernatural” in what they did, and that they were hanged in consequence. 
The sentence of the parliament is in direct opposition to this author’s 
statement. “The court declares the accused duly attainted and convicted of 
superstitions, impieties, sacrileges, profanations, and poisonings.” 

The sentence does not state that the death of the cattle was caused by 
profanations, but by poison. A man may commit sacrilege without as well 
as with poison, without being a sorcerer. 

Other judges, I acknowledge, sentenced the priest Ganfredi to be burned, 
in the firm belief that, by the influence of the devil, he had an illicit 
commerce with all his female penitents. Ganfredi himself imagined that he 
was under that influence; but that was in 1611, a period when the majority 
of our provincial population was very little raised above the Caribs and 
negroes. Some of this description have existed even in our own times; as, 
for example, the Jesuit Girard, the ex-Jesuit Nonnotte, the Jesuit Duplessis, 
and the ex-Jesuit Malagrida; but this race of imbeciles is daily hastening to 
extinction. 

With respect to lycanthropy, that is, the transformation of men into 
wolves by the power of enchantment, we may observe that a young 
shepherd’s having killed a wolf, and clothed himself with its skin, was 
enough to excite the terror of all the old women of the district, and to spread 
throughout the province, and thence through other provinces, the notion of a 
man’s having been changed into a wolf. Some Virgil will soon be found to 
say: 


His ego sepe lupum fieri, et se condere silvis 
Moerim sepe animas imis exire sepulchris. 


Smeared with these powerful juices on the plain. 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train, 


And oft the mighty necromancer boasts 
With these to call from tombs the stalking ghosts. 
— DRYDEN. 


To see a man-wolf must certainly be a great curiosity; but to see human 
souls must be more curious still; and did not the monks of Monte Cassino 
see the soul of the holy Benedict, or Bennet? Did not the monks of Tours 
see St. Martin’s? and the monks of St. Denis that of Charles Martel? 

Enchantments to Kindle Love. 

These were for the young. They were vended by the Jews at Rome and 
Alexandria, and are at the present day sold in Asia. You will find some of 
these secrets in the “Petit Albert”; and will become further initiated by 
reading the pleading composed by Apuleius on his being accused by a 
Christian, whose daughter he had married, of having bewitched her by 
philtres. Emilian, his father-in-law, alleged that he had made use of certain 
fishes, since, Venus having been born of the sea, fishes must necessarily 
have prodigious influence in exciting women to love. 

What was generally made use of consisted of vervain, tenia, and 
hippomanes; or a small portion of the secundine of a mare that had just 
foaled, together with a little bird called wagtail; in Latin motacilla. 

But Apuleius was chiefly accused of having employed shell-fish, lobster 
patties, she-hedgehogs, spiced oysters, and cuttle-fish, which was celebrated 
for its productiveness. 

Apuleius clearly explains the real philtre, or charm, which had excited 
Pudentilla’s affection for him. He undoubtedly admits, in his defence, that 
his wife had called him a magician. “But what,” says he, “if she had called 
me a consul, would that have made me one?” 

The plant satyrion was considered both among the Greeks and Romans 
as the most powerful of philtres. It was called planto aphrodisia, the plant 
of Venus. That called by the Latins eruca is now often added to the former. 
— Et venerem revocans eruca morantem. 

A little essence of amber is frequently used. Mandragora has gone out of 
fashion. Some exhausted debauchees have employed cantharides, which 
strongly affect the susceptible parts of the frame, and often produce severe 
and painful consequences. 

Youth and health are the only genuine philtres. Chocolate was for a long 
time in great celebrity with our debilitated petits-maitres. But a man may 


take twenty cups of chocolate without inspiring any attachment to his 
person.—”... ut amoris amabilis esto.” (Ovid, A. A. ii., 107.)— “Wouldst 
thou be loved, be amiable.” 


END OF THE WORLD. 


The greater part of the Greek philosophers held the universe to be eternal 
both with respect to commencement and duration. But as to this petty 
portion of the world or universe, this globe of stone and earth and water, of 
minerals and vapors, which we inhabit, it was somewhat difficult to form an 
opinion; it was, however, deemed very destructible. It was even said that it 
had been destroyed more than once, and would be destroyed again. Every 
one judged of the whole world from his own particular country, as an old 
woman judges of all mankind from those in her own nook and 
neighborhood. 

This idea of the end of our little world and its renovation strongly 
possessed the imagination of the nations under subjection to the Roman 
Empire, amidst the horrors of the civil wars between Cesar and Pompey. 
Virgil, in his “Georgics” (i., 468), alludes to the general apprehension which 
rilled the minds of the common people from this cause: “Impiaque eternam 
timuerunt secula noctem.”— “And impious men now dread eternal night.” 

Lucan, in the following lines, expresses himself much more explicitly: 


Hos Cesar populos, si nunc non usserit ignis 
Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite ponti. 
Communis mundo superest rogus.... 

— PHARS. vii. v. 812, 14. 


Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 

These and the world one common lot shall have; 
One last appointed flame, by fate’s decree, 

Shall waste yon azure heavens, the earth, and sea. 
— ROWE. 


And Ovid, following up the observations of Lucan, says: 


Esse quoque in fatis reminiscitur affore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia ceeli, 
Ardent et mundi moles operosa laboret. 

— MET. i. v. 256, 58. 


For thus the stern, unyielding fates decree, 
That earth, air, heaven, with the capacious sea, 
All shall fall victims to consuming fire, 

And in fierce flames the blazing world expire. 


Consult Cicero himself, the philosophic Cicero. He tells us, in his book 
concerning the “Nature of the Gods,” the best work perhaps of all antiquity, 
unless we make an exception in favor of his treatise on human duties, called 
“The Offices”; in that book, I say, he remarks: 

“Ex quo eventurum nostri putant id, de quo Panetium addubitare 
dicebant; ut ad extremum omnis mundus ignosceret, cum, humore 
consumpto, neque terra ali posset, neque remearet, aer cujus ortus, aqua 
omni exhausta, esse non posset; ita relinqui nihil preter ignem, a quo 
rursum animante ac Deo renovatio mundi fieret; atque idem ornatus 
oriretur.” 

“According to the Stoics, the whole world will eventually consist only of 
fire; the water being then exhausted, will leave no nourishment for the 
earth; and the air, which derives its existence from water, can of course no 
longer be supplied. Thus fire alone will remain, and this fire, reanimating 
everything with, as it were, god-like power and energy, will restore the 
world with improved beauty.” 

This natural philosophy of the Stoics, like that indeed of all antiquity, is 
not a little absurd; it shows, however, that the expectation of a general 
conflagration was universal. 

Prepare, however, for greater astonishment than the errors of antiquity 
can excite. The great Newton held the same opinion as Cicero. Deceived by 
an incorrect experiment of Boyle, he thought that the moisture of the globe 
would at length be dried up, and that it would be necessary for God to apply 
His reforming hand “manum emendatricem.” Thus we have the two greatest 
men of ancient Rome and modem England precisely of the same opinion, 
that at some future period fire will completely prevail over water. 

This idea of a perishing and subsequently to be renewed world was 
deeply rooted in the minds of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, from the time of the civil wars of the successors of Alexander. Those 
of the Romans augmented the terror, upon this subject, of the various 
nations which became the victims of them. They expected the destruction of 


the world and hoped for a new one. The Jews, who are slaves in Syria and 
scattered through every other land, partook of this universal terror. 

Accordingly, it does not appear that the Jews were at all astonished when 
Jesus said to them, according to St. Matthew and St. Luke: “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away.” He often said to them: “The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” He preached the gospel of the kingdom of God. 

St. Peter announces that the gospel was preached to them that were dead, 
and that the end of the world drew near. “We expect,” says he, “new 
heavens and a new earth.” 

St. John, in his first Epistle, says: “There are at present many antichrists, 
which shows that the last hour draws near.” 

St. Luke, in much greater detail, predicts the end of the world and the 
last judgment. These are his words: 

“There shall be signs in the moon and in the stars, roarings of the sea and 
the waves; men’s hearts failing them for fear shall look with trembling to 
the events about to happen. The powers of heaven shall be shaken; and then 
Shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud, with great power and 
majesty. Verily I say unto you, the present generation shall not pass away 
till all this be fulfilled.” 

We do not dissemble that unbelievers upbraid us with this very 
prediction; they want to make us blush for our faith, when we consider that 
the world is still in existence. The generation, they say, is passed away, and 
yet nothing at all of this is fulfilled. Luke, therefore, ascribes language to 
our Saviour which he never uttered, or we must conclude that Jesus Christ 
Himself was mistaken, which would be blasphemy. But we close the mouth 
of these impious cavillers by observing that this prediction, which appears 
so false in its literal meaning, is true in its spirit; that the whole world meant 
Judea, and that the end of the world signified the reign of Titus and his 
SUCCESSOTS. 

St. Paul expresses himself very strongly on the subject of the end of the 
world in his Epistle to the Thessalonians: “We who survive, and who now 
address you, shall be taken up into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air.” 

According to these very words of Jesus and St. Paul, the whole world 
was to have an end under Tiberius, or at latest under Nero. St. Paul’s 
prediction was fulfilled no more than St. Luke’s. 

These allegorical predictions were undoubtedly not meant to apply to the 
times of the evangelists and apostles, but to some future time, which God 


conceals from all mankind. 


Tu ne quaesieris (scire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoe, nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. Ut melius, quicquid erit, pati! 
— HORACE i. ode xl. 


Strive not Leuconoe, to pry 

Into the secret will of fate, 

Nor impious magic vainly try 

To know our lives’ uncertain date. 
— FRANCIS. 


It is still perfectly certain that all nations then known entertained the 
expectation of the end of the world, of a new earth and a new heaven. For 
more than sixteen centuries we see that donations to monkish institutions 
have commenced with these words: “Adventante mundi vespere,” etc.— 
“The end of the world being at hand, I, for the good of my soul, and to 
avoid being one of the number of the goats on the left hand.... leave such 
and such lands to such a convent.” Fear influenced the weak to enrich the 
cunning. 

The Egyptians fixed this grand epoch at the end of thirty-six thousand 
five hundred years; Orpheus is stated to have fixed it at the distance of a 
hundred and twenty thousand years. 

The historian Flavius Josephus asserts that Adam, having predicted that 
the world would be twice destroyed, once by water and next by fire, the 
children of Seth were desirous of announcing to the future race of men the 
disastrous catastrophe. They engraved astronomical observations on two 
columns, one made of bricks, which should resist the fire that was to 
consume the world; the other of stones, which would remain uninjured by 
the water that was to drown it. But what thought the Romans, when a few 
Slaves talked to them about an Adam and a Seth unknown to all the world 
besides? They smiled. Josephus adds that the column of stones was to be 
seen in his own time in Syria. 

From all that has been said, we may conclude that we know exceedingly 
little of past events — that we are but ill acquainted with those present — 
that we know nothing at all about the future — and that we ought to refer 


everything relating to them to God, the master of those three divisions of 
time and of eternity. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


This Greek word signifies “emotion of the bowels, internal agitation.” Was 
the word invented by the Greeks to express the vibrations experienced by 
the nerves, the dilation and shrinking of the intestines, the violent 
contractions of the heart, the precipitous course of those fiery spirits which 
mount from the viscera to the brain whenever we are strongly and vividly 
affected? 

Or was the term “enthusiasm,” after painful affection of the bowels, first 
applied to the contortions of the Pythia, who, on the Delphian tripod, 
admitted the inspiration of Apollo in a place apparently intended for the 
receptacle of body rather than of spirit? 

What do we understand by enthusiasm? How many shades are there in 
our affections! Approbation, sensibility, emotion, distress, impulse, passion, 
transport, insanity, rage, fury. Such are the stages through which the 
miserable soul of man is liable to pass. 

A geometrician attends at the representation of an affecting tragedy. He 
merely remarks that it is a judicious, well-written performance. A young 
man who sits next to him is so interested by the performance that he makes 
no remark at all; a lady sheds tears over it; another young man is so 
transported by the exhibition that to his great misfortune he goes home 
determined to compose a tragedy himself. He has caught the disease of 
enthusiasm. 

The centurion or military tribune who considers war simply as a 
profession by which he is to make his fortune, goes to battle coolly, like a 
tiler ascending the roof of a house. Cesar wept at seeing the statue of 
Alexander. 

Ovid speaks of love only like one who understood it. Sappho expressed 
the genuine enthusiasm of the passion, and if it be true that she sacrificed 
her life to it, her enthusiasm must have advanced to madness. 

The spirit of party tends astonishingly to excite enthusiasm; there is no 
faction that has not its “energumens” its devoted and possessed partisans. 
An animated speaker who employs gesture in his addresses, has in his eyes, 
his voice, his movements, a subtle poison which passes with an arrow’s 
speed into the ears and hearts of his partial hearers. It was on this ground 
that Queen Elizabeth forbade any one to preach, during six months, without 


an express licence under her sign manual, that the peace of her kingdom 
might be undisturbed. 

St. Ignatius, who possessed very warm and susceptible feelings, read the 
lives of the fathers of the desert after being deeply read in romances. He 
becomes, in consequence, actuated by a double enthusiasm. He constitutes 
himself knight to the Virgin Mary, he performed the vigil of arms; he is 
eager to fight for his lady patroness; he is favored — with visions; the 
virgin appears and recommends to him her son, and she enjoins him to give 
no other name to his society than that of the “Society of Jesus.” 

Ignatius communicates his enthusiasm to another Spaniard of the name 
of Xavier. Xavier hastens away to the Indies, of the language of which he is 
utterly ignorant, thence to Japan, without knowing a word of Japanese. 
That, however, is of no consequence; the flame of his enthusiasm catches 
the imagination of some young Jesuits, who, at length, make themselves 
masters of that language. These disciples, after Xavier’s death, entertain not 
the shadow of a doubt that he performed more miracles than ever the 
apostles did, and that he resuscitated seven or eight persons at the very 
least. In short, so epidemic and powerful becomes the enthusiasm that they 
form in Japan what they denominate a Christendom (une Chrétienté). This 
Christendom ends in a civil war, in which a hundred thousand persons are 
slaughtered: the enthusiasm then is at its highest point, fanaticism; and 
fanaticism has become madness. 

The young fakir who fixes his eye on the tip of his nose when saying his 
prayers, gradually kindles in devotional ardor until he at length believes that 
if he burdens himself with chains of fifty pounds weight the Supreme Being 
will be obliged and grateful to him. He goes to sleep with an imagination 
totally absorbed by Brahma, and is sure to have a sight of him in a dream. 
Occasionally even in the intermediate state between sleeping and waking, 
sparks radiate from his eyes; he beholds Brahma resplendent with light; he 
falls into ecstasies, and the disease frequently becomes incurable. 

What is most rarely to be met with is the combination of reason with 
enthusiasm. Reason consists in constantly perceiving things as they really 
are. He, who, under the influence of intoxication, sees objects double is at 
the time deprived of reason. 

Enthusiasm is precisely like wine, it has the power to excite such a 
ferment in the blood-vessels, and such strong vibrations in the nerves, that 
reason is completely destroyed by it. But it may also occasion only slight 


agitations so as not to convulse the brain, but merely to render it more 
active, as is the case in grand bursts of eloquence and more especially in 
sublime poetry. Reasonable enthusiasm is the patrimony of great poets. 

This reasonable enthusiasm is the perfection of their art. It is this which 
formerly occasioned the belief that poets were inspired by the gods, a 
notion which was never applied to other artists. 

How is reasoning to control enthusiasm? A poet should, in the first 
instance, make a sketch of his design. Reason then holds the crayon. But 
when he is desirous of animating his characters, to communicate to them 
the different and just expressions of the passions, then his imagination 
kindles, enthusiasm is in full operation and urges him on like a fiery courser 
in his career. But his course has been previously traced with coolness and 
judgment. 

Enthusiasm is admissible into every species of poetry which admits of 
sentiment; we occasionally find it even in the eclogue; witness the 
following lines of Virgil (Eclogue x. v. 58): 


Jam mihi per rupes videor Iucosque sonantes 

Tre; libet Partho torquere cydonia cornu 

Spicula; tanquam haec sint nostri medicina furoris, 
Aut deus ille malis hominum mitescere discat! 


Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now, methinks, through steepy rocks I go, 

And rush through sounding woods and bend the Parthian 
bow: 

As if with sports my sufferings I could ease, 

Or by my pains the god of Love appease. 


The style of epistles and satires represses enthusiasm, we accordingly see 
little or nothing of it in the works of Boileau and Pope. 

Our odes, it is said by some, are genuine lyrical enthusiasm, but as they 
are not sung with us, they are, in fact, rather collections of verses, adomed 
with ingenious reflections, than odes. 

Of all modern odes that which abounds with the noblest enthusiasm, an 
enthusiasm that never abates, that never falls into the bombastic or the 


ridiculous, is “Timotheus, or Alexander’s Feast,” by Dryden. It is still 
considered in England as an inimitable masterpiece, which Pope, when 
attempting the same style and the same subject, could not even approach. 
This ode was sung, set to music, and if the musician had been worthy of the 
poet it would have been the masterpiece of lyric poesy. 

The most dangerous tendency of enthusiasm in this occurs in an ode on 
the birth of a prince of the bast, rant, and burlesque. A striking example of 
this occurs in an ode on the birth of a prince of the blood royal: 


Ou suis-je? quel nouveau miracle 
Tient encore mes sens enchantés 
Quel vaste, quel pompeux spectacle 
Frappe mes yeux €pouvantes ? 

Un nouveau monde vient d’éclore 
L’univers se reforme encore 

Dans les abimes du chaos; 

Et, pour réparer ses ruines 

Je vois des demeures divines 
Descendre un peuple de héros. 

— J.B. ROUSSEAU. 

“Ode on the Birth of the Duke of Brittany.” 


Here we find the poet’s senses enchanted and alarmed at the appearance 
of a prodigy — a vast and magnificent spectacle — a new birth which is to 
reform the universe and redeem it from a state of chaos, all which means 
simply that a male child is born to the house of Bourbon. This is as bad as 
“Je chante les vainqueurs, des vainqueurs de la terre.” 

We will avail ourselves of the present opportunity to observe that there is 
a very small portion of enthusiasm in the “Ode on the Taking of Namur.” 


ENVY. 


We all know what the ancients said of this disgraceful passion and what the 
moderns have repeated. Hesiod is the first classic author who has spoken of 
it. 

“The potter envies the potter, the artisan the artisan, the poor even the 
poor, the musician the musician — or, if any one chooses to give a different 
meaning to the word avidos — the poet the poet.” 

Long before Hesiod, Job had remarked, “Envy destroys the little- 
minded.” 

I believe Mandeville, the author of the “Fable of the Bees,” is the first 
who has endeavored to prove that envy is a good thing, a very useful 
passion. His first reason is that envy was as natural to man as hunger and 
thirst; that it may be observed in all children, as well as in horses and dogs. 
If you wish your children to hate one another, caress one more than the 
other; the prescription is infallible. 

He asserts that the first thing two young women do when they meet 
together is to discover matter for ridicule, and the second to flatter each 
other. 

He thinks that without envy the arts would be only moderately 
cultivated, and that Raphael would never have been a great painter if he had 
not been jealous of Michael Angelo. 

Mandeville, perhaps, mistook emulation for envy; perhaps, also, 
emulation is nothing but envy restricted within the bounds of decency. 

Michael Angelo might say to Raphael, your envy has only induced you 
to study and execute still better than I do; you have not depreciated me, you 
have not caballed against me before the pope, you have not endeavored to 
get me excommunicated for placing in my picture of the Last Judgment 
one-eyed and lame persons in paradise, and pampered cardinals with 
beautiful women perfectly naked in hell! No! your envy is a laudable 
feeling; you are brave as well as envious; let us be good friends. 

But if the envious person is an unhappy being without talents, jealous of 
merit as the poor are of the rich; if under the pressure at once of indigence 
and baseness he writes “News from Parnassus,” “Letters from a Celebrated 
Countess,” or “Literary Annals,” the creature displays an envy which is in 


fact absolutely good for nothing, and for which even Mandeville could 
make no apology. 

Descartes said: “Envy forces up the yellow bile from the lower part of 
the liver, and the black bile that comes from the spleen, which diffuses itself 
from the heart by the arteries.” But as no sort of bile is formed in the spleen, 
Descartes, when he spoke thus, deserved not to be envied for his 
physiology. 

A person of the name of Poet or Poetius, a theological blackguard, who 
accused Descartes of atheism, was exceedingly affected by the black bile. 
But he knew still less than Descartes how his detestable bile circulated 
through his blood. 

Madame Pernelle is perfectly right: “Les envieux mourront, mais non 
jamais |’envie.” — The envious will die, but envy never. (“TJartuffe,” Act V, 
Scene 3.) 

That it is better to excite envy than pity is a good proverb. Let us, then, 
make men envy us as much as we are able. 


EPIC POETRY. 


Since the word “epos,” among the Greeks, signified a discourse, an epic 
poem must have been a discourse, and it was in verse because it was not 
then the custom to write in prose. This appears strange, but it is no less true. 
One Pherecydes is supposed to have been the first Greek who made 
exclusive use of prose to compose one of those half-true, half-false histories 
so common to antiquity. 

Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and Museus, the predecessors of Homer, 
wrote in verse only. Hesiod, who was certainly contemporary with Homer, 
wrote his “Theogony” and his poem of “Works and Days” entirely in verse. 
The harmony of the Greek language so invited men to poetry, a maxim 
turned into verse was so easily engraved on the memory that the laws, 
oracles, morals, and theology were all composed in verse. 

Of Hesiod. 

He made use of fables which had for a long time been received in 
Greece. It is clearly seen by the succinct manner in which he speaks of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus that he supposes these notions already familiar 
to all the Greeks. He only mentions them to show that it is necessary to 
labor, and that an indolent repose, in which other mythologists have made 
the felicity of man to consist, is a violation of the orders of the Supreme 
Being. 

Hesiod afterwards describes the four famous ages, of which he is the first 
who has spoken, at least among the ancient authors who remain to us. The 
first age is that which preceded Pandora — the time in which men lived 
with the gods. The iron age is that of the siege of Thebes and Troy. “TI live in 
the fifth,” says he, “and I would I had never been born.” How many men, 
oppressed by envy, fanaticism, and tyranny, since Hesiod, have said the 
same! 

It is in this poem of “Works and Days” that those proverbs are found 
which have been perpetuated, as— “the potter is jealous of the potter,” and 
he adds, “the musician of the musician, and the poor even of the poor.” We 
there find the original of our fable of the nightingale fallen into the claws of 
the vulture. The nightingale sings in vain to soften him; the vulture devours 
her. Hesiod does not conclude that a hungry belly has no ears, but that 
tyrants are not to be mollified by genius. 


A hundred maxims worthy of Xenophon and Cato are to be found in this 
poem. 

Men are ignorant of the advantage of society: they know not that the half 
is more valuable than the whole. 

Iniquity is pernicious only to the powerless. 

Equity alone causes cities to flourish. 

One unjust man is often sufficient to ruin his country. 

The wretch who plots the destruction of his neighbor often prepares the 
way to his own. 

The road to crime is short and easy. That of virtue is long and difficult, 
but towards the end it is delightful. 

God has placed labor as a sentinel over virtue. 

Lastly, the precepts on agriculture were worthy to be imitated by Virgil. 
There are, also, very fine passages in his “Theogony.” Love, who 
disentangles chaos; Venus, born of the sea from the genital parts of a god 
nourished on earth, always followed by Love, and uniting heaven, earth, 
and sea, are admirable emblems. 

Why, then, has Hesiod had less reputation than Homer? They seem to me 
of equal merit, but Homer has been preferred by the Greeks because he sang 
their exploits and victories over the Asiatics, their eternal enemies. He 
celebrated all the families which in his time reigned in Achaia and 
Peloponnesus; he wrote the most memorable war of the first people in 
Europe against the most flourishing nation which was then known in Asia. 
His poem was almost the only monument of that great epoch. There was no 
town nor family which did not think itself honored by having its name 
mentioned in these records of valor. We are even assured that a long time 
after him some differences between the Greek towns on the subject of 
adjacent lands were decided by the verses of Homer. He became, after his 
death, the judge of cities in which it is pretended that he asked alms during 
his life, which proves, also, that the Greeks had poets long before they had 
geographers. 

It is astonishing that the Greeks, so disposed to honor epic poems which 
immortalized the combats of their ancestors, produced no one to sing the 
battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Plateea, and Salamis. The heroes of these 
times were much greater men than Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ajax. 

Tyrteeus, a captain, poet, and musician, like the king of Prussia in our 
days, made war and sang it. He animated the Spartans against the 


Messenians by his verses, and gained the victory. But his works are lost. It 
does not appear that any epic poem was written-in the time of Pericles. The 
attention of genius was turned towards tragedy, so that Homer stood alone, 
and his glory increased daily. We now come to his “Iliad.” 

Of the Iliad. 

What confirms me in the opinion that Homer was of the Greek colony 
established at Smyrna is the oriental style of all his metaphors and pictures: 
The earth which shook under the feet of the army when it marched like the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter on the hills which overwhelmed the giant Typhon; a 
wind blacker than night winged with tempests; Mars and Minerva followed 
by Terror, Flight, and insatiable Discord, the sister and companion of 
Homicide, the goddess of battles, who raises tumults wherever she appears, 
and who, not content with setting the world by the ears, even exalts her 
proud head into heaven. The “Iliad” is full of these images, which caused 
the sculptor Bouchardon to say, “When I read Homer I believe myself 
twenty feet high.” 

His poem, which is not at all interesting to us, was very precious to the 
Greeks. His gods are ridiculous to reasonable but they were not so to partial 
eyes, and it was for partial eyes that he wrote. 

We laugh and shrug our shoulders at these gods, who abused one 
another, fought one another, and combated with men — who were wounded 
and whose blood flowed, but such was the ancient theology of Greece and 
of almost all the Asiatic people. Every nation, every little village had its 
particular god, which conducted it to battle. 

The inhabitants of the clouds and of the stars which were supposed in the 
clouds, had a cruel war. The combat of the angels against one another was 
from time immemorial the foundation of the religion of the Brahmins. The 
battle of the Titans, the children of heaven and earth, against the chief gods 
of Olympus, was also the leading mystery of the Greek religion. Typhon, 
according to the Egyptians, had fought against Oshiret, whom we call 
Osiris, and cut him to pieces. 

Madame Dacier, in her preface to the “Iliad,” remarks very sensibly, 
after Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, and Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
that every neighboring nation of the Hebrews had its god of war. Indeed, 
does not Jephthah say to the Ammonites, “Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess? So, whomsoever the Lord our 
God shall drive out from before us, from them will we possess.” 


Do we not see the God of Judah a conqueror in the mountains and 
repulsed in the valleys? 

As to men wrestling against divinities, that is a received idea. Jacob 
wrestled one whole night with an angel. If Jupiter sent a deceiving dream to 
the chief of the Greeks, the Lord also sent a deceiving spirit to King Ahab. 
These emblems were frequent and astonished nobody. Homer has then 
painted the ideas of his own age; he could not paint those of the generations 
which succeeded him. 

Homer has great faults. Horace confesses it, and all men of taste agree to 
it; there is only one commentator who is blind enough not to see them. 
Pope, who was himself a translator of the Greek poet, says: “It is a vast but 
uncultivated country where we meet with all kinds of natural beauties, but 
which do not present themselves as regularly as in a garden; it is an 
abundant nursery which contains the seeds of all fruits; a great tree that 
extends superfluous branches which it is necessary to prune.” 

Madame Dacier sides with the vast country, the nursery and the tree, and 
would have nothing curtailed. She was no doubt a woman superior to her 
sex, and has done great service to letters, as well as her husband, but when 
she became masculine and turned commentator, she so overacted her part 
that she piqued people into finding fault with Homer. She was so obstinate 
as to quarrel even with Monsieur de La Motte. She wrote against him like 
the head of a college, and La Motte answered like a polite and witty 
woman. He translated the “Iliad” very badly, but he attacked Madame 
Dacier very well. 

We will not speak of the “Odyssey” here; we shall say something of that 
poem while treating of Ariosto. 

Of Virgil. 

It appears to me that the second, fourth, and sixth book of the “A:neid” 
are as much above all Greek and Latin poets, without exception, as the 
statues of Girardon are superior to all those which preceded them in France. 

It is often said that Virgil has borrowed many of the figures of Homer, 
and that he is even inferior to him in his imitations, but he has not imitated 
him at all in the three books of which I am speaking; he is there himself 
touching and appalling to the heart. Perhaps he was not suited for terrific 
detail, but there had been battles enough. Horace had said of him, before he 
attempted the “A‘neid:” 


Molle atque facetum 
Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rure camoene. 


Smooth flow his lines, and elegant his style, 
On Virgil all the rural muses smile. 
— FRANCIS. 


“Facetum” does not here signify facetious but agreeable. I do not know 
whether we shall not find a little of this happy and affecting softness in the 
fatal passion of Dido. I think at least that we shall there recognize the author 
of those admirable verses which we meet with in his Eclogues: “Ut vidi, ut 
perii, ut me malus abstulit error!” — I saw, I perished, yet indulged my 
pain. — (Dryden.) 

Certainly the description of the descent into hell would not be badly 
matched with these lines from the fourth Eclogue: 


Ille Deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permistos heroas, et ipse videbitur illis — 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 


The sons shall lead the lives of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

— DRYDEN. 


I meet with many of these simple, elegant, and affecting passages in the 
three beautiful books of the “A‘neid.” 

All the fourth book is filled with touching verses, which move those who 
have any ear or sentiment at all, even to tears, and to point out all the 
beauties of this book it would be necessary to transcribe the whole of it. 
And in the sombre picture of hell, how this noble and affecting tenderness 
breathes through every line. 

It is well known how many tears were shed by the emperor Augustus, by 
Livia, and all the palace, at hearing this half line alone: “Tu Marcellus eris.” 
— A new Marcellus will in thee arise. 

Homer never produces tears. The true poet, according to my idea, is he 
who touches the soul and softens it, others are only fine speakers. I am far 


from proposing this opinion as a rule. “I give my opinion,” says Montaigne, 
“not as being good, but as being my own.” 

Of Lucan. 

If you look for unity of time and action in Lucan you will lose your 
labor, but where else will you find it? If you expect to feel any emotion or 
any interest you will not experience it in the long details of a war, the 
subject of which is very dry and the expressions bombastic, but if you 
would have bold ideas, an eloquent expatiation on sublime and 
philosophical courage, Lucan is the only one among the ancients in whom 
you will meet with it. There is nothing finer than the speech of Labienus to 
Cato at the gates of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, if we except the answer 
of Cato itself: 


Heeremus cuncti superis? temploque tacente 

Nil facimus non sponte Dei 

.... Steriles num legit arenas. 

Ut caneret paucis; mersit ne hoc pulvere verum! 
Estne Dei sedes nisi terra et pontus et aer, 

Et celum et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Jupiter est quodcumque vides quocumque moveris. 


And though our priests are mutes, and temples still, 
We act the dictates of his mighty will; 

Canst thou believe, the vast eternal mind, 

Was e’er to Syrts and Libyan sands confined? 

That he would choose this waste, this barren ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around? 

Is there a place that God would choose to love 
Beyond this earth, the seas, yon heaven above, 
And virtuous minds, the noblest throne of Jove? 
Why seek we farther, then? Behold around; 

How all thou seest doth with the God abound, 

Jove is seen everywhere, and always to be found. 
— ROWE. 


Put together all that the ancients poets have said of the gods and it is 
childish in comparison with this passage of Lucan, but in a vast picture, in 


which there are a hundred figures, it is not sufficient that one or two of them 
are finely designed. 

Of Tasso. 

Boileau has exposed the tinsel of Tasso, but if there be a hundred 
spangles of false gold in a piece of gold cloth, it is pardonable. There are 
many rough stones in the great marble building raised by Homer. Boileau 
knew it, felt it, and said nothing about it. We should be just. 

We recall the reader’s memory to what has been said of Tasso in the 
“Essay on Epic Poetry,” but we must here observe that his verses are known 
by heart all over Italy. If at Venice any one in a boat sings a stanza of the 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” he is answered from a neighboring bark with the 
following one. 

If Boileau had listened to these concerts he could have said nothing in 
reply. As enough is known of Tasso, I will not repeat here either eulogies or 
criticisms. I will speak more at length of Ariosto. 

Of Ariosto. 

Homer’s “Odyssey” seems to have been the first model of the 
“Morgante,” of the “Orlando Innamorato,” and the “Orlando Furioso,” 
and, what very seldom happens, the last of the poems is without dispute the 
best. 

The companions of Ulysses changed into swine; the winds shut up in 
goats’ skins; the musicians with fishes’ tails, who ate all those who 
approached them; Ulysses, who followed the chariot of a beautiful princess 
who went to bathe quite naked; Ulysses, disguised as a beggar, who asked 
alms, and afterwards killed all the lovers of his aged wife, assisted only by 
his son and two servants — are imaginations which have given birth to all 
the poetical romances which have since been written in the same style. 

But the romance of Ariosto is so full of variety and so fertile in beauties 
of all kinds that after having read it once quite through I only wish to begin 
it again. How great the charm of natural poetry! I never could read a single 
canto of this poem in a prose translation. 

That which above all charms me in this wonderful work is that the author 
is always above his subject, and treats it playfully. He says the most sublime 
things without effort and he often finishes them by a tum of pleasantry 
which is neither misplaced nor far-fetched. It is at once the “Iliad,” the 
“Odyssey,” and “Don Quixote,” for his principal knight-errant becomes 
mad like the Spanish hero, and is infinitely more pleasant. 


The subject of the poem, which consists of so many things, is precisely 
that of the romance of “Cassandra,” which was formerly so much in fashion 
with us, and which has entirely lost its celebrity because it had only the 
length of the “Orlando Furioso,” and few of its beauties, and even the few 
being in French prose, five or six stanzas of Ariosto will eclipse them all. 
His poem closes with the greater part of the heroes and princesses who have 
not perished during the war all meeting in Paris, after a thousand 
adventures, just as the personages in the romance of “Cassandra” all finally 
meet again in the house of Palemon. 

The “Orlando Furioso” possesses a merit unknown to the ancients — it 
is that of its exordiums. 

Every canto is like an enchanted palace, the vestibule of which is always 
in a different taste — sometimes majestic, sometimes simple, and even 
grotesque. It is moral, lively, or gallant, and always natural and true. 


EPIPHANY. 


The Manifestation, the Appearance, the Illustration, the Radiance. 


It is not easy to perceive what relation this word can have to the three kings 
or magi, who came from the east under the guidance of a star. That brilliant 
star was evidently the cause of bestowing on the day of its appearance the 
denomination of the Epiphany. 

It is asked whence came these three kings? What place had they 
appointed for their rendezvous? One of them, it is said, came from Africa; 
he did not, then, come from the East. It is said they were three magi, but the 
common people have always preferred the interpretation of three kings. The 
feast of the kings is everywhere celebrated, but that of the magi nowhere; 
people eat king’s-cake and not magi-cake, and exclaim “the king drinks” — 
not “the magi drink.” 

Moreover, as they brought with them much gold, incense, and myrrh, 
they must necessarily have been persons of great wealth and consequence. 
The magi of that day were by no means very rich. It was not then as in the 
times of the false Smerdis. 

Tertullian is the first who asserted that these three travellers were kings. 
St. Ambrose, and St. Cesar of Arles, suppose them to be kings, and the 
following passages of Psalm Ixxi. are quoted in proof of it: “The kings of 
Tarshish and of the isles shall offer him gifts. The kings of Arabia and of 
Saba shall bring him presents.” Some have called these three kings Magalat, 
Galgalat, and Saraim, others Athos, Satos, and Paratoras. The Catholics 
knew them under the names of Gaspard, Melchior, and Balthazar. Bishop 
Osorio relates that it was a king of Cranganore, in the kingdom of Calicut, 
who undertook this journey with two magi, and that this king on his return 
to his own country built a chapel to the Holy Virgin. 

It has been inquired how much gold they gave Joseph and Mary. Many 
commentators declare that they made them the richest presents; they built 
on the authority of the “Gospel of the Infancy,” which states that Joseph and 
Mary were robbed in Egypt by Titus and Dumachus, “but,” say they, “these 
men would never have robbed them if they had not had a great deal of 
money.” These two robbers were afterwards hanged; one was the good thief 


and the other the bad one. But the “Gospel of Nicodemus” gives them other 
names; it calls them Dimas and Gestas. 

The same “Gospel of the Infancy” says that they were magi and not 
kings who came to Bethlehem; that they had in reality been guided by a 
star, but that the star having ceased to appear while they were in the stable, 
an angel made its appearance in the form of a Star to act in its stead. This 
gospel asserts that the visit of the three magi had been predicted by 
Zerdusht, whom we call Zoroaster. 

Suarez has investigated what became of the gold which the three kings 
or magi presented; he maintains that the amount must have been very large, 
and that three kings could never make a small or moderate present. He says 
that the whole sum was afterwards given to Judas, who, acting as steward, 
turned out a rogue and stole the whole amount. 

All these puerilities can do no harm to the Feast of the Epiphany, which 
was first instituted by the Greek Church, as the term implies, and was 
afterwards celebrated by the Latin Church. 


EQUALITY. 


Nothing can be clearer than that men, enjoying the faculties of their 
common nature, are in a state of equality; they are equal when they perform 
their animal functions, and exercise their understandings. The king of 
China, the great mogul, or the Turkish pasha cannot say to the lowest of his 
species, “I forbid you to digest your food, to discharge your feces, or to 
think.” All animals of every species are on an equality with one another, 
and animals have by nature beyond ourselves the advantages of 
independence. If a bull, while paying his attentions to a heifer, is driven 
away by the horns of another bull stronger than himself, he goes to seek a 
new mistress in another meadow, and lives in freedom. A cock, after being 
defeated, finds consolation in another hen-roost. It is not so with us. A petty 
vizier banishes a bostangi to Lemnos; the vizier Azem banishes the petty 
vizier to Tenedos; the pasha banishes the vizier Azem to Rhodes; the 
janissaries imprison the pasha and elect another who will banish the worthy 
Mussulmans just when and where he pleases, while they will feel 
inexpressibly obliged to him for so gentle a display of his authority. 

If the earth were in fact what it might be supposed it should be — if men 
found upon it everywhere an easy and certain subsistence, and a climate 
congenial to their nature, it would be evidently impossible for one man to 
subjugate another. Let the globe be covered with wholesome fruits; let the 
air on which we depend for life convey to us no diseases and premature 
death; let man require no other lodging than the deer or roebuck, in that 
case the Genghis Khans and Tamerlanes will have no other attendants than 
their own children, who will be very worthy persons, and assist them 
affectionately in their old age. 

In that state of nature enjoyed by all undomesticated quadrupeds, and by 
birds and reptiles, men would be just as happy as they are. Domination 
would be a mere chimera — an absurdity which no one would think of, for 
why should servants be sought for when no service is required? 

If it should enter the mind of any individual of a tyrannical disposition 
and nervous arm to subjugate his less powerful neighbor, his success would 
be impossible; the oppressed would be on the Danube before the oppressor 
had completed his preparations on the Volga. 


All men, then, would necessarily have been equal had they been without 
wants; it is the misery attached to our species which places one man in 
subjection to another; inequality is not the real grievance, but dependence. 
It is of little consequence for one man to be called his highness and another 
his holiness, but it is hard for me to be the servant of another. 

A numerous family has cultivated a good soil, two small neighboring 
families live on lands unproductive and barren. It will therefore be 
necessary for the two poor families to serve the rich one, or to destroy it. 
This is easily accomplished. One of the two indigent families goes and 
offers its services to the rich one in exchange for bread, the other makes an 
attack upon it and is conquered. The serving family is the origin of 
domestics and laborers, the one conquered is the origin of slaves. 

It is impossible in our melancholy world to prevent men living in society 
from being divided into two classes, one of the rich who command, the 
other of the poor who obey, and these two are subdivided into various 
others, which have also their respective shades of difference. 

You come and say, after the lots are drawn, I am a man as well as you; I 
have two hands and two feet; as much pride as yourself, or more; a mind as 
irregular, inconsequent, and contradictory as your own. I am a citizen of 
San Marino, or Ragusa, or Vaugirard; give me my portion of land. In our 
known hemisphere are about fifty thousand millions of acres of cultivable 
land, good and bad. The number of our two-footed, featherless race within 
these bounds is a thousand millions; that is just fifty acres for each: do me 
justice; give me my fifty acres. 

The reply is: go and take them among the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and the 
Samoyeds; arrange the matter amicably with them; here all the shares are 
filled up. If you wish to have food, clothing, lodging, and warmth among 
us, work for us as your father did — serve us or amuse us, and you shall be 
paid; if not, you will be obliged to turn beggar, which would be highly 
degrading to your sublime nature, and certainly preclude that actual equality 
with kings, or even village curates, to which you so nobly pretend. 

All the poor are not unhappy. The greater number are born in that state, 
and constant labor prevents them from too sensibly feeling their situation; 
but when they do strongly feel it, then follow wars such as those of the 
popular party against the senate at Rome, and those of the peasantry in 
Germany, England, and France. All these wars ended sooner or later in the 
subjection of the people, because the great have money, and money in a 


state commands everything; I say in a state, for the case is different between 
nation and nation. That nation which makes the best use of iron will always 
subjugate another that has more gold but less courage. 

Every man is born with an eager inclination for power, wealth, and 
pleasure, and also with a great taste for indolence. Every man, 
consequently, would wish to possess the fortunes and the wives or 
daughters of others, to be their master, to retain them in subjection to his 
caprices, and to do nothing, or at least nothing but what is perfectly 
agreeable. You clearly perceive that with such amiable dispositions, it is as 
impossible for men to be equal as for two preachers or divinity professors 
not to be jealous of each other. 

The human race, constituted as it is, cannot exist unless there be an 
infinite number of useful individuals possessed of no property at all, for 
most certainly a man in easy circumstances will not leave his own land to 
come and cultivate yours; and if you want a pair of shoes you will not get a 
lawyer to make them for you. Equality, then, is at the same time the most 
natural and the most chimerical thing possible. 

As men carry everything to excess if they have it in their power to do so, 
this inequality has been pushed too far; it has been maintained in many 
countries that no citizen has a right to quit that in which he was born. The 
meaning of such a law must evidently be: “This country is so wretched and 
ill-governed we prohibit every man from quitting it, under an apprehension 
that otherwise all would leave it.” Do better; excite in all your subjects a 
desire to stay with you, and in foreigners a desire to come and settle among 
you. 

Every man has a right to entertain a private opinion of his own equality 
to other men, but it follows not that a cardinal’s cook should take it upon 
him to order his master to prepare his dinner. The cook, however, may say: 
“J am a man as well as my master; I was born like him in tears, and shall 
like him die in anguish, attended by the same common ceremonies. We both 
perform the same animal functions. If the Turks get possession of Rome, 
and I then become a cardinal and my master a cook, I will take him into my 
service.” This language is perfectly reasonable and just, but, while waiting 
for the Grand Turk to get possession of Rome, the cook is bound to do his 
duty, or all human society is subverted. 

With respect to a man who is neither a cardinal’s cook nor invested with 
any office whatever in the state — with respect to an individual who has no 


connections, and is disgusted at being everywhere received with an air of 
protection or contempt, who sees quite clearly that many men of quality and 
title have not more knowledge, wit, or virtue than himself, and is wearied 
by being occasionally in their antechambers — what ought such a man to 
do? He ought to stay away. 


ESSENIANS. 


The more superstitious and barbarous any nation is, the more obstinately 
bent on war, notwithstanding its defeats; the more divided into factions, 
floating between royal and priestly claims; and the more intoxicated it may 
be by fanaticism, the more certainly will be found among that nation a 
number of citizens associated together in order to live in peace. 

It happens during a season of pestilence that a small canton forbids all 
communication with large cities. It preserves itself from the prevailing 
contagion, but remains a prey to other maladies. 

Of this description of persons were the Gymnosophists in India, and 
certain sects of philosophers among the Greeks. Such also were the 
Pythagoreans in Italy and Greece, and the Therapeute in Egypt. Such at the 
present day are those primitive people called Quakers and Dunkards, in 
Pennsylvania, and very nearly such were the first Christians who lived 
together remote from cities. 

Not one of these societies was acquainted with the dreadful custom of 
binding themselves by oath to the mode of life which they adopted, of 
involving themselves in perpetual chains, of depriving themselves, on a 
principle of religion, of the grand right and first principle of human nature, 
which is liberty; in short, of entering into what we call vows. St. Basil was 
the first who conceived the idea of those vows, of this oath of slavery. He 
introduced a new plague into the world, and converted into a poison that 
which had been invented as a remedy. 

There were in Syria societies precisely similar to those of the Essenians. 
This we learn from the Jew Philo, in his treatise on the “Freedom of the 
Good.” Syria was always superstitious and factious, and always under the 
yoke of tyrants. The successors of Alexander made it a theatre of horrors. It 
is by no means extraordinary that among such numbers of oppressed and 
persecuted beings, some, more humane and judicious than the rest, should 
withdraw from all intercourse with great cities, in order to live in common, 
in honest poverty, far from the blasting eyes of tyranny. 

During the civil wars of the latter Ptolemies, similar asylums were 
formed in Egypt, and when that country was subjugated by the Roman 
arms, the Therapeute established themselves in a sequestered spot in the 
neighborhood of Lake Merris. 


It appears highly probable that there were Greek, Egyptian, and Jewish 
Therapeute. Philo, after eulogizing Anaxagoras, Democritus, and other 
philosophers, who embraced their way of life, thus expresses himself: 

“Similar societies are found in many countries; Greece and other regions 
enjoy institutions of this consoling character. They are common in Egypt in 
every district, and particularly in that of Alexandria. The most worthy and 
moral of the population have withdrawn beyond Lake Meeris to a secluded 
but convenient spot, forming a gentle declivity. The air is very salubrious, 
and the villages in the neighborhood sufficiently numerous,” etc. 

Thus we perceive that there have everywhere existed societies of men 
who have endeavored to find a refuge from disturbances and factions, from 
the insolence and rapacity of oppressors. All, without exception, entertained 
a perfect horror of war, considering it precisely in the same light in which 
we contemplate highway robbery and murder. 

Such, nearly, were the men of letters who united, in France and founded 
the Academy. They quietly withdrew from the factious and cruel scenes 
which desolated the country in the reign of Louis XIII. Such also were the 
men who founded the Royal Society at London, while the barbarous idiots 
called Puritans and Episcopalians were cutting one another’s throats about 
the interpretation of a few passages from three or four old and unintelligible 
books. 

Some learned men have been of opinion that Jesus Christ, who 
condescended to make his appearance for some time in the small district of 
Capernaum, in Nazareth, and some other small towns of Palestine, was one 
of those Essenians who fled from the tumult of affairs and cultivated virtue 
in peace. But the name “Essenian,” never even once occurs in the four 
Gospels, in the Apocrypha, or in the Acts, or the Epistles of the apostles. 

Although, however, the name is not to be found, a resemblance is in 
various points observable — confraternity, community of property, 
strictness of moral conduct, manual labor, detachment from wealth and 
honors; and, above all, detestation of war. So great is this detestation, that 
Jesus Christ commands his disciples when struck upon one cheek to offer 
the other also, and when robbed of a cloak to deliver up the coat likewise. 
Upon this principle the Christians conducted themselves, during the two 
first centuries, without altars, temples, or magistracies — all employed in 
their respective trades or occupations, all leading secluded and quiet lives. 


Their early writings attest that they were not permitted to carry arms. In 
this they perfectly resembled our Quakers, Anabaptists, and Mennonites of 
the present day, who take a pride in following the literal meaning of the 
gospel. For although there are in the gospel many passages which, when 
incorrectly understood, might breed violence — as the case of the 
merchants scourged out of the temple avenues, the phrase “compel them to 
come in,” the dangers into which they were thrown who had not converted 
their master’s one talent into five talents, and the treatment of those who 
came to the wedding without the wedding garment — although, I say, all 
these may seem contrary to the pacific spirit of the gospel, yet there are so 
many other passages which enjoin sufferance instead of contest, that it is by 
no means astonishing that, for a period of two hundred years, Christians 
held war in absolute execration. 

Upon this foundation was the numerous and respectable society of 
Pennsylvanians established, as were also the minor sects which have 
imitated them. When I denominate them respectable, it is by no means in 
consequence of their aversion to the splendor of the Catholic church. I 
lament, undoubtedly, as I ought to do, their errors. It is their virtue, their 
modesty, and their spirit of peace, that I respect. 

Was not the great philosopher Bayle right, then, when he remarked that a 
Christian of the earliest times of our religion would be a very bad soldier, or 
that a soldier would be a very bad Christian? 

This dilemma appears to be unanswerable; and in this point, in my 
opinion, consists the great difference between ancient Christianity and 
ancient Judaism. 

The law of the first Jews expressly says, “As soon as you enter any 
country with a view to possess it, destroy everything by fire and sword; 
slay, without mercy, aged men, women, and children at the breast; kill even 
all the animals; sack everything and burn everything. It is your God who 
commands you so to do.” This injunction is not given in a single instance, 
but on twenty different occasions, and is always followed. 

Mahomet, persecuted by the people of Mecca, defends himself like a 
brave man. He compels his vanquished persecutors to humble themselves at 
his feet, and become his disciples. He establishes his religion by 
proselytism and the sword. 

Jesus, appearing between the times of Moses and Mahomet, in a corner 
of Galilee, preaches forgiveness of injuries, patience, mildness, and 


forbearance, dies himself under the infliction of capital punishment, and is 
desirous of the same fate for His first disciples. 

I ask candidly, whether St. Bartholomew, St. Andrew, St. Matthew, and 
St. Barnabas, would have been received among the cuirassiers of the 
emperor, or among the royal guards of Charles XII.? 

Would St. Peter himself, though he cut off Malchus’ ear, have made a 
good officer? Perhaps St. Paul, accustomed at first to carnage, and having 
had the misfortune to be a bloody persecutor, is the only one who could 
have been made a warrior. The impetuosity of his temperament and the fire 
of his imagination would have made him a formidable commander. But, 
notwithstanding these qualities, he made no effort to revenge himself on 
Gamaliel by arms. He did not act like the Judases, the Theudases, and the 
Barchochebases, who levied troops: he followed the precepts of Jesus 
Christ; he suffered; and, according to an account we have of his death, he 
was beheaded. 

To compose an army of Christians, therefore, in the early period of 
Christianity, was a contradiction in terms. 

It is certain that Christians were not enlisted among the troops of the 
empire till the spirit by which they were animated was changed. In the first 
two centuries they entertained a horror for temples, altars, tapers, incense, 
and lustral water. Porphyry compares them to the foxes who said “the 
grapes are sour.” “If,” said he, “you could have had beautiful temples 
burnished with gold, and large revenues for a clergy, you would then have 
been passionately fond of temples.” They afterwards addicted themselves to 
all that they had abhorred. Thus, having detested the profession of arms, 
they at length engaged in war. The Christians in the time of Diocletian were 
as different from those of the time of the apostles, as we are from the 
Christians of the third century. 

I cannot conceive how a mind so enlightened and bold as Montesquieu’s 
could severely censure another genius much more accurate than his own, 
and oppose the following just remark made by Bayle: “a society of real 
Christians might live happily together, but they would make a bad defence 
on being attacked by an enemy.” 

“They would,” says Montesquieu, “be citizens infinitely enlightened on 
the subject of their duties, and ardently zealous to discharge them. They 
would be fully sensible of the rights of natural defence. The more they 
thought they owed religion, the more they would think they owed their 


country. The principles of Christianity deeply engraved on their hearts 
would be infinitely more powerful than the false honor of monarchies, the 
human virtues of republics, or the servile fear which operates under 
despotism.” 

Surely the author of the “Spirit of Laws” did not reflect upon the words 
of the gospel, when saying that real Christians would be fully sensible of 
the rights of natural defence. He did not recollect the command to deliver 
up the coat after the cloak had been taken; and, after having received a blow 
upon one cheek, to present the other also. Here the principle of natural 
defence is most decidedly annihilated. Those whom we call Quakers have 
always refused to fight; but in the war of 1756, if they had not received 
assistance from the other English, and suffered that assistance to operate, 
they would have been completely crushed. 

Is it not unquestionable that men who thought and felt as martyrs would 
fight very ill as grenadiers? Every sentence of that chapter of the “Spirit of 
Laws” appears to me false. “The principles of Christianity deeply engraved 
on their hearts, would be infinitely more powerful,” etc. Yes, more powerful 
to prevent their exercise of the sword, to make them tremble at shedding 
their neighbor’s blood, to make them look on life as a burden of which it 
would be their highest happiness to be relieved. 

“Tf,” says Bayle, “they were appointed to drive back veteran corps of 
infantry, or to charge regiments of cuirassiers, they would be seen like 
sheep in the midst of wolves.” 

Bayle was perfectly right. Montesquieu did not perceive that, while 
attempting to refute him, he contemplated only the mercenary and 
sanguinary soldiers of the present day, and not the early Christians. It would 
seem as if he had been desirous of preventing the unjust accusations which 
he experienced from the fanatics, by sacrificing Bayle to them. But he 
gained nothing by it. They are two great men, who appear to be of different 
opinions, but who, if they had been equally free to speak, would have been 
found to have the same. 

“The false honor of monarchies, the human virtues of republics, the 
servile fear which operates under despotism;” nothing at all of this goes 
towards the composition of a soldier, as the “Spirit of Laws” pretends. 
When we levy a regiment, of whom a quarter part will desert in the course 
of a fortnight, not one of the men enlisted thinks about the honor of the 
monarchy: they do not even know what it is. The mercenary troops of the 


republic of Venice know their country; but nothing about republican virtue, 
which no one ever speaks of in the place of St. Mark. In one word, I do not 
believe that there is a single man on the face of the earth who has enlisted in 
his regiment from a principle of virtue. 

Neither, again, is it out of a servile fear that Turks and Russians fight 
with the fierceness and rage of lions and tigers. Fear does not inspire 
courage. Nor is it by devotion that the Russians have defeated the armies of 
Mustapha. It would, in my opinion, have been highly desirable that so 
ingenious a man should have sought for truth rather than display. When we 
wish to instruct mankind, we ought to forget ourselves, and have nothing in 
view but truth. 


ETERNITY. 


In my youth I admired all the reasonings of Samuel Clarke. I loved his 
person, although he was a determined Arian as well as Newton, and I still 
revere his memory, because he was a good man; but the impression which 
his ideas had stamped on my yet tender brain was effaced when that brain 
became more firm. I found, for example, that he had contested the eternity 
of the world with as little ability as he had proved the reality of infinite 
space. 

I have so much respect for the Book of Genesis, and for the church 
which adopts it, that I regard it as the only proof of the creation of the world 
five thousand seven hundred and eighteen years ago, according to the 
computation of the Latins, and seven thousand and seventy-eight years, 
according to the Greeks. All antiquity believed matter, at least, to be eternal; 
and the greatest philosophers attributed eternity also to the arrangement of 
the universe. 

They are all mistaken, as we well know; but we may believe, without 
blasphemy, that the eternal Former of all things made other worlds besides 
ours. 


EUCHARIST. 


On this delicate subject, we shall not speak as theologians. Submitting in 
heart and mind to the religion in which we are born, and the laws under 
which we live, we shall have nothing to do with controversy; it is too 
hostile to all religions which it boasts of supporting — to all laws which it 
makes pretensions to explain, and especially to that harmony which in every 
period it has banished from the world. 

One-half of Europe anathematizes the other on the subject of the 
Eucharist; and blood has flowed in torrents from the Baltic Sea to the foot 
of the Pyrenees, for nearly two centuries, on account of a single word, 
which signifies gentle charity. 

Various nations in this part of the world view with horror the system of 
transubstantiation. They exclaim against this dogma as the last effort of 
human folly. They quote the celebrated passage of Cicero, who says that 
men, having exhausted all the mad extravagancies they are capable of, have 
yet never entertained the idea of eating the God whom they adore. They say 
that as almost all popular opinions are built upon ambiguities and abuse of 
words, so the system of the Roman Catholics concerning the Eucharist and 
transubstantiation is founded solely on an ambiguity; that they have 
interpreted literally what could only have been meant figuratively; and that 
for the sake of mere verbal contests, for absolute misconceptions, the world 
has for six hundred years been drenched in blood. 

Their preachers in the pulpits, their learned in their publications, and the 
people in their conversational discussions, incessantly repeat that Jesus 
Christ did not take His body in His two hands to give His disciples to eat; 
that a body cannot be in a hundred thousand places at one time, in bread and 
in wine; that the God who formed the universe cannot consist of bread 
which is converted into feces, and of wine which flows off in urine; and 
that the doctrine may naturally expose Christianity to the derision of the 
least intelligent, and to the contempt and execration of the rest of mankind. 

In this opinion the Tillotsons, the Smallridges, the Claudes, the Daillés, 
the Amyrauts, the Mestrezats, the Dumoulins, the Blondels, and the 
numberless multitude of the reformers of the sixteenth century, are all 
agreed; while the peaceable Mahometan, master of Africa, and of the finest 


part of Asia, smiles with disdain upon our disputes, and the rest of the world 
are totally ignorant of them. 

Once again I repeat that I have nothing to do with controversy. I believe 
with a lively faith all that the Catholic apostolic religion teaches on the 
subject of the Eucharist, without comprehending a single word of it. 

The question is, how to put the greatest restraint upon crimes. The Stoics 
said that they carried God in their hearts. Such is the expression of Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, the most virtuous of mankind, and who might 
almost be called gods upon earth. They understood by the words “I carry 
God within me,” that part of the divine universal soul which animates every 
intelligent being. 

The Catholic religion goes further. It says, “You shall have within you 
physically what the Stoics had metaphysically. Do not set yourselves about 
inquiring what it is that I give you to eat and drink, or merely to eat. Only 
believe that what I so give you is God. He is within you. Shall your heart 
then be defiled by anything unjust or base? Behold then men receiving God 
within them, in the midst of an august ceremonial, by the light of a hundred 
tapers, under the influence of the most exquisite and enchanting music, and 
at the footstool of an altar of burnished gold. The imagination is led captive, 
the soul is rapt in ecstasy and melted! The votary scarcely breathes; he is 
detached from every terrestrial object, he is united with God, He is in our 
flesh, and in our blood! Who will dare, or who even will be able, after this, 
to commit a single fault, or to entertain even the idea of it? It was clearly 
impossible to devise a mystery better calculated to retain mankind in 
virtue.” 

Yet Louis XI., while receiving God thus within him, poisons his own 
brother; the archbishop of Florence, while making God, and the Pazzi while 
receiving Him, assassinate the Medici in the cathedral. Pope Alexander VI., 
after rising from the bed of his bastard daughter, administers God to Cesar 
Borgia, his bastard son, and both destroy by hanging, poison, and the 
sword, all who are in possession of two acres of land which they find 
desirable. 

Julius I. makes and eats God; but, with his cuirass on his back and his 
helmet on his head, he imbrues his hands in blood and carnage. Leo X. 
contains God in his body, his mistress in his arms, and the money extorted 
by the sale of indulgences, in his own and his sister’s coffers. 


Trolle, archbishop of Upsala, has the senators of Sweden slaughtered 
before his face, holding a papal bull in his hand. Von Galen, bishop of 
Miinster, makes war upon all his neighbors, and becomes celebrated for his 
rapine. 

The Abbé N is full of God, speaks of nothing but God, imparts God 
to all the women, or weak and imbecile persons that he can obtain the 
direction of, and robs his penitents of their property. 

What are we to conclude from these contradictions? That all these 
persons never really believed in God; that they still less, if possible, 
believed that they had eaten His body and drunk His blood; that they never 
imagined they had swallowed God; that if they had firmly so believed, they 
never would have committed any of those deliberate crimes; in a word, that 
this most miraculous preventive of human atrocities has been most 
ineffective? The more sublime such an idea, the more decidedly is it 
secretly rejected by human obstinacy. 

The fact is, that all our grand criminals who have been at the head of 
government, and those also who have subordinately shared in authority, not 
only never believed that they received God down their throats, but never 
believed in God at all; at least they had entirely effaced such an idea from 
their minds. Their contempt for the sacrament which they created or 
administered was extended at length into a contempt of God Himself. What 
resource, then, have we remaining against depredation, insolence, outrage, 
calumny, and persecution? That of persuading the strong man who 
oppresses the weak that God really exists. He will, at least, not laugh at this 
opinion; and, although he may not believe that God is within him, he yet 
may believe that God pervades all nature. An incomprehensible mystery has 
shocked him. But would he be able to say that the existence of a 
remunerating and avenging God is an incomprehensible mystery? Finally, 
although he does not yield his belief to a Catholic bishop who says to him, 
“Behold, that is your God, whom a man consecrated by myself has put into 
your mouth;” he may believe the language of all the stars and of all 
animated beings, at once exclaiming: “God is our creator!” 





EXECUTION. 


SECTION I. 


Yes, we here repeat the observation, a man that is hanged is good for 
nothing; although some executioner, as much addicted to quackery as 
cruelty, may have persuaded the wretched simpletons in his neighborhood 
that the fat of a person hanged is a cure for the epilepsy. 

Cardinal Richelieu, when going to Lyons to enjoy the spectacle of the 
execution of Cing-Mars and de Thou, was informed that the executioner 
had broken his leg. “What a dreadful thing it is,” says he to the chancellor 
Séguier, “we have no executioner!” I certainly admit that it must have been 
a terrible disaster. It was a jewel wanting in his crown. At last, however, an 
old worthy was found, who, after twelve strokes of the sabre, brought low 
the head of the innocent and philosophic de Thou. What necessity required 
this death? What good could be derived from the judicial assassination of 
Marshal de Marillac? 

I will go farther. If Maximilian, duke of Sully, had not compelled that 
admirable King Henry IV. to yield to the execution of Marshal Birou, who 
was covered with wounds which had been received in his service, perhaps 
Henry would never have suffered assassination himself; perhaps that act of 
clemency, judiciously interposed after condemnation, would have soothed 
the still raging spirit of the league; perhaps the outcry would not then have 
been incessantly thundered into the ears of the populace — the king always 
protects heretics, the king treats good Catholics shamefully, the king is a 
miser, the king is an old debauchée, who, at the age of fifty-seven fell in 
love with the young princess of Condé, and forced her husband to fly the 
kingdom with her. All these embers of universal discontent would probably 
not have been alone sufficient to inflame the brain of the fanatical Feuillant, 
Ravaillac. 

With respect to what is ordinarily called justice, that is, the practice of 
killing a man because he has stolen a crown from his master; or burning 
him, as was the case with Simon Morin, for having said that he had had 
conferences with the Holy Spirit; and as was the case also with a mad old 
Jesuit of the name of Malagrida, for having printed certain conversations 
which the holy virgin held with St. Anne, her mother, while in the womb — 


this practice, it must be acknowledged, is neither conformable to humanity 
or reason, and cannot possibly be of the least utility. 

We have already inquired what advantage could ensue to the state from 
the execution of that poor man known under the name of the madman; who, 
while at supper with some monks, uttered certain nonsensical words, and 
who, instead of being purged and bled, was delivered over to the gallows? 

We further ask, whether it was absolutely necessary that another 
madman, who was in the bodyguards, and who gave himself some slight 
cuts with a hanger, like many other impostors, to obtain remuneration, 
should be also hanged by the sentence of the parliament? Was this a crime 
of such great enormity? Would there have been any imminent danger to 
society in saving the life of this man? 

What necessity could there be that La Barre should have his hand 
chopped off and his tongue cut out, that he should be put to the question 
ordinary and extraordinary, and be burned alive? Such was the sentence 
pronounced by the Solons and Lycurguses of Abbeville! What had he done? 
Had he assassinated his father and mother? Had people reason to apprehend 
that he would burn down the city? He was accused of want of reverence in 
some secret circumstances, which the sentence itself does not specify. He 
had, it was said, sung an old song, of which no one could give an account; 
and had seen a procession of capuchins pass at a distance without saluting 
It. 

It certainly appears as if some people took great delight in what Boileau 
calls murdering their neighbor in due form and ceremony, and inflicting on 
him unutterable torments. These people live in the forty-ninth degree of 
latitude, which is precisely the position of the Iroquois. Let us hope that 
they may, some time or other, become civilized. 

Among this nation of barbarians, there are always to be found two or 
three thousand persons of great kindness and amiability, possessed of 
correct taste, and constituting excellent society. These will, at length, polish 
the others. 

I should like to ask those who are so fond of erecting gibbets, piles, and 
scaffolds, and pouring leaden balls through the human brain, whether they 
are always laboring under the horrors of famine, and whether they kill their 
fellow-creatures from any apprehension that there are more of them than 
can be maintained? 


I was once perfectly horror-struck at seeing a list of deserters made out 
for the short period merely of eight years. They amounted to sixty thousand. 
Here were sixty thousand co-patriots, who were to be shot through the head 
at the beat of drum; and with whom, if well maintained and ably 
commanded, a whole province might have been added to the kingdom. 

I would also ask some of these subaltern Dracos, whether there are no 
such things wanted in their country as highways or crossways, whether 
there are no uncultivated lands to be broken up, and whether men who are 
hanged or shot can be of any service? 

I will not address them on the score of humanity, but of utility: 
unfortunately, they will often attend to neither; and, although M. Beccaria 
met with the applauses of Europe for having proved that punishments ought 
only to be proportioned to crimes, the Iroquois soon found out an advocate, 
paid by a priest, who maintained that to torture, hang, rack, and burn in all 
cases whatsoever, was decidedly the best way. 


SECTION IL. 


But it is England which, more than any other country, has been 
distinguished for the stern delight of slaughtering men with the pretended 
sword of the law. Without mentioning the immense number of princes of 
the blood, peers of the realm, and eminent citizens, who have perished by a 
public death on the scaffold, it is sufficient to call to mind the execution of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, Queen Catherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, Queen 
Mary Stuart, and King Charles I, in order to justify the sarcasm which has 
been frequently applied, that the history of England ought to be written by 
the executioner. 

Next to that island, it is alleged that France is the country in which 
capital punishments have been most common. I shall say nothing of that of 
Queen Brunehaut, for I do not believe it. I pass by innumerable scaffolds, 
and stop before that of Count Montecuculi, who was cut into quarters in the 
presence of Francis I. and his whole court, because Francis, the dauphin, 
had died of pleurisy. 

That event occurred in 1536. Charles V., victorious on all the coasts of 
Europe and Africa, was then ravaging both Provence and Picardy. During 
that campaign which commenced advantageously for him, the young 
dauphin, eighteen years of age, becomes heated at a game of tennis, in the 


small city of Tournon. When in high perspiration he drinks iced water, and 
in the course of five days dies of the pleurisy. The whole court and all 
France exclaim that the Emperor Charles V. had caused the dauphin of 
France to be poisoned. This accusation, equally horrible and absurd, has 
been repeated from time to time down to the present. Malherbe, in one of 
his odes, speaks of Francis, whom Castile, unequal to cope with in arms, 
bereaved of his son. 

We will not stop to examine whether the emperor was unequal to the 
arms of Francis I., because he left Provence after having completely sacked 
it, nor whether to poison a dauphin is to steal him; but these bad lines 
decidedly show that the poisoning of the dauphin Francis by Charles V. was 
received throughout France as an indisputable truth. 

Daniel does not exculpate the emperor. Henault, in his “Chronological 
Summary,” says: “Francis, the dauphin, poisoned.” It is thus that all writers 
copy from one another. At length the author of the “History of Francis I.” 
ventures, like myself, to investigate the fact. 

It is certain that Count Montecuculi, who was in the service of the 
dauphin, was condemned by certain commissioners to be quartered, as 
guilty of having poisoned that prince. 

Historians say that this Montecuculi was his cup-bearer. The dauphins 
have no such officer: but I will admit that they had. How could that 
gentleman, just at the instant, have mixed up poison in a glass of fresh 
water? Did he always carry poison in his pocket, ready whenever his master 
might call for drink? He was not the only person present with the dauphin, 
who was, it appears, wiped and rubbed dry by some of his attendants after 
the game of tennis was finished. The surgeons who opened the body 
declared, it is said, that the prince had taken arsenic. Had the prince done 
so, he must have felt intolerable pains about his throat, the water would 
have been colored, and the case would not have been treated as one of 
pleurisy. The surgeons were ignorant pretenders, who said just what they 
were desired to say; a fact which happens every day. 





Francis I. and his sister. 


What interest could this officer have in destroying his master? Who was 
more likely to advance his fortune? But, it is said, it was intended also to 
poison the king. Here is a new difficulty and a new improbability. 

Who was to compensate him for this double crime? Charles V., it is 
replied — another improbability equally strong. Why begin with a youth 
only eighteen years and a half old, and who, moreover, had two brothers? 
How was the king to be got at? Montecuculi did not wait at his table. 

Charles V. had nothing to gain by taking away the life of the young 
dauphin, who had never drawn a sword, and who certainly would have had 
powerful avengers. It would have been a crime at once base and useless. He 
did not fear the father, we are to believe, the bravest knight of the French 
court; yet he was afraid of the son, who had scarcely reached beyond the 
age of childhood! 


But, we are informed, this Montecuculi, on the occasion of a journey to 
Ferrara, his own country, was presented to the emperor, and that that 
monarch asked him numerous questions relating to the magnificence of the 
king’s table and the economy of his household. This certainly is decisive 
evidence that the Italian was engaged by Charles V. to poison the royal 
family! 

Oh! but it was not the emperor himself who urged him to commit this 
crime: he was impelled to it by Anthony de Leva and the Marquis di 
Gonzaga. Yes, truly, Anthony de Leva, eighty years of age, and one of the 
most virtuous knights in Europe! and this noble veteran, moreover, was 
indiscreet enough to propose executing this scheme of poisoning in 
conjunction with a prince of Gonzaga. Others mention the Marquis del 
Vasto, whom we call du Gast. Contemptible impostors! Be at least agreed 
among yourselves. You say that Montecuculi confessed the fact before his 
judges. Have you seen the original documents connected with the trial? 

You state that the unfortunate man was a chemist. These then are your 
only proofs, your only reasons, for subjecting him to the most dreadful of 
executions: he was an Italian, he was a chemist, and Charles V. was hated. 
His glory then provoked indeed a base revenge. Good God! Your court 
orders a man of rank to be cut into quarters upon bare suspicion, in the vain 
hope of disgracing that powerful emperor. 

Some time afterwards your suspicions, always light and volatile, charge 
this poisoning upon Catherine de Medici, wife of Henry II., then dauphin 
and subsequently king of France. You say that, in order to reign, she 
destroyed by poison the first dauphin, who stood between her husband and 
the throne. Miserable impostors! Once again, I say, be consistent! Catherine 
de Medici was at that time only seventeen years of age. 

It has been said that Charles V. himself imputed this murder to 
Catherine, and the historian Pera is quoted to prove it. This however, is an 
error. These are the historian’s words: 

“This year the dauphin of France died at Paris with decided indications 
of poison. His friends ascribed it to the orders of the Marquis del Vasto and 
Anthony de Leva, which led to the execution of Count Montecuculi, who 
was in the habit of corresponding with them: base and absurd suspicion of 
men so highly honorable, as by destroying the dauphin little or nothing 
could be gained. He was not yet known by his valor any more than his 
brothers, who were next in the succession to him. 


“To one presumption succeeded another. It was pretended that this 
murder was committed by order of the duke of Orleans, his brother, at the 
instigation of his wife, Catherine de Medici, who was ambitious of being a 
queen, which, in fact, she eventually was. It is well remarked by a certain 
author, that the dreadful death of the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II., 
was the punishment of heaven upon him for poisoning his brother — at 
least, if he really did poison him — a practice too common among princes, 
by which they free themselves at little cost from stumbling-blocks in their 
career, but frequently and manifestly punished by God.” 

Signor di Pera, we instantly perceive, is not an absolute Tacitus; besides, 
he takes Montecuculi, or Montecuculo, as he calls him, for a Frenchman. 
He says the dauphin died at Paris, whereas it was at Tournon. He speaks of 
decided indications of poison from public rumor; but it is clear that he 
attributes the accusation of Catherine de Medici only to the French. This 
charge is equally unjust and extravagant with that against Montecuculi. 

In fact, this volatile temperament, so characteristic of the French, has in 
every period of our history led to the most tragical catastrophes. If we go 
back from the iniquitous execution of Montecuculi to that of the Knights 
Templars, we shall see a series of the most atrocious punishments, founded 
upon the most frivolous presumptions. Rivers of blood have flowed in 
France in consequence of the thoughtless character and precipitate 
judgment of the French people. 

We may just notice the wretched pleasure that some men, and 
particularly those of weak minds, secretly enjoy in talking or writing of 
public executions, like that they derive from the subject of miracles and 
sorceries. In Calmet’s “Dictionary of the Bible” you may find a number of 
fine engravings of the punishments in use among the Hebrews. These prints 
are absolutely sufficient to strike every person of feeling with horror. We 
will take this opportunity to observe that neither the Jews nor any other 
people ever thought of fixing persons to the cross by nails; and that there is 
not even a single instance of it. It is the fiction of some painter, built upon 
an opinion completely erroneous. 


SECTION IIL. 


Ye sages who are scattered over the world — for some sages there are — 
join the philosophic Beccaria, and proclaim with all your strength that 


punishments ought to be proportioned to crimes: 

That after shooting through the head a young man of the age of twenty, 
who has spent six months with his father and mother or his mistress, instead 
of rejoining his regiment, he can no longer be of any service to his country: 

That if you hang on the public gallows the servant girl who stole a dozen 
napkins from her mistress, she will be unable to add to the number of your 
citizens a dozen children, whom you may be considered as strangling in 
embryo with their parent; that there is no proportion between a dozen 
napkins and human life; and, finally, that you really encourage domestic 
theft, because no master will be so cruel as to get his coachman hanged for 
stealing a few of his oats; but every master would prosecute to obtain the 
infliction of a punishment which should be simply proportioned to the 
offence: 

That all judges and legislators are guilty of the death of all the children 
which unfortunate, seduced women desert, expose, or even strangle, from a 
similar weakness to that which gave them birth. 

On this subject I shall without scruple relate what has just occurred in the 
capital of a wise and powerful republic, which however, with all its 
wisdom, has unhappily retained some barbarous laws from those old, 
unsocial, and inhuman ages, called by some the ages of purity of manners. 
Near this capital a new-born infant was found dead; a girl was apprehended 
on suspicion of being the mother; she was shut up in a dungeon; she was 
strictly interrogated; she replied that she could not have been the mother of 
that child, as she was at the present time pregnant. She was ordered to be 
visited by a certain number of what are called (perfectly malapropos in the 
present instance) wise women — by a commission of matrons. These poor 
imbecile creatures declared her not to be with child, and that the appearance 
of pregnancy was occasioned by improper retention. The unfortunate 
woman was threatened with the torture; her mind became alarmed and 
terrified; she confessed that she had killed her supposed child; she was 
capitally convicted; and during the actual passing of her sentence was 
seized with the pains of childbirth. Her judges were taught by this most 
impressive case not lightly to pass sentences of death. 

With respect to the numberless executions which weak fanatics have 
inflicted upon other fanatics equally weak, I will say nothing more about 
them; although it is impossible to say too much. 


There are scarcely any highway robberies committed in Italy without 
assassinations, because the punishment of death is equally awarded to both 
crimes. 

It cannot be doubted that M. de Beccaria, in his “Treatise on Crimes and 
Punishments” has noticed this very important fact. 


EXECUTIONER. 


It may be thought that this word should not be permitted to degrade a 
dictionary of arts and sciences; it has a connection however with 
jurisprudence and history. Our great poets have not disdained frequently to 
avail themselves of this word in tragedy: Clytemnestra, in Iphigenia, calls 
Agamemnon the executioner of his daughter. 

In comedy it is used with great gayety; Mercury in the “Amphitryon” 
(act i. scene 2), says: “Comment, bourreau! tu fais des cris!”— “How, 
hangman! thou bellowest!” 

And even the Romans permitted themselves to say: “Quorsum vadis, 
carnifex ?”— “Whither goest thou, hangman?” 

The Encyclopedia, under the word “Executioner,” details all the 
privileges of the Parisian executioner; but a recent author has gone farther. 
In a romance on education, not altogether equal to Xenophon’s 
“Cyropedia” or Fénelon’s “Telemachus,” he pretends that the monarch of a 
country ought, without hesitation, to bestow the daughter of an executioner 
in marriage on the heir apparent of the crown, if she has been well educated, 
and if she is of a sufficiently congruous disposition with the young prince. It 
is a pity that he has not mentioned the precise sum she should carry with her 
as a dower, and the honors that should be conferred upon her father on the 
day of marriage. 

It is scarcely possible, with due congruity, to carry further the profound 
morality, the novel rules of decorum, the exquisite paradoxes, and divine 
maxims with which the author I speak of has favored and regaled the 
present age. He would undoubtedly feel the perfect congruity of officiating 
as bridesman at the wedding. He would compose the _princess’s 
epithalamium, and not fail to celebrate the grand exploits of her father. The 
bride may then possibly impart some acrid kisses; for be it known that this 
Same writer, in another romance called “Héloise,” introduces a young 
Swiss, who had caught a particular disorder in Paris, saying to his mistress, 
“Keep your kisses to yourself; they are too acrid.” 

A time will come when it will scarcely be conceived possible that such 
works should have obtained a sort of celebrity; had the celebrity continued, 
it would have done no honor to the age. Fathers of families soon made up 
their minds that it was not exactly decorous to marry their eldest sons to the 


daughters of executioners, whatever congruity might appear to exist 
between the lover and the lady. There is a rule in all things, and certain 
limits which cannot be rationally passed. 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 


EXPIATION. 


Dieu fit du repentir la vertu des mortels. 


The repentance of man is accepted by God as virtue, and perhaps the finest 
institution of antiquity was that solemn ceremony which repressed crimes 
by announcing that they would be punished, and at the same time soothed 
the despair of the guilty by permitting them to redeem their transgressions 
by appointed modes of penance. Remorse, it is to be remembered, must 
necessarily have preceded expiation, for diseases are older than medicine, 
and necessities than relief. 

There was, then, previously to all public and legal forms of worship, a 
natural and instinctive religion which inflicted grief upon the heart of any 
one who, through ignorance or passion, had committed an inhuman action. 
A man in a quarrel has killed his friend, or his brother, or a jealous and 
frantic lover has taken the life of her without whom he felt as if it were 
impossible to live. The chief of a nation has condemned to death a virtuous 
man and useful citizen. Such men, if they retain their senses and sensibility, 
become overwhelmed by despair. Their consciences pursue and haunt them; 
two courses only are open to them, reparation or to become hardened in 
guilt. All who have the slightest feeling remaining choose the former; 
monsters adopt the latter. 

As soon as religion was established, expiations were admitted. The 
ceremonies attending them were, unquestionably, ridiculous; for what 
connection is there between the water of the Ganges and a murder? How 
could a man repair homicide by bathing? We have already commented on 
the excess of absurdity and insanity which can imagine that what washes 
the body, washes the soul also, and expunges from it the stain of evil 
actions. 

The water of the Nile had afterwards the same virtue as that of the 
Ganges; other ceremonies were added to these ablutions. The Egyptians 
took two he-goats and drew lots which of the two should be cast out loaded 
with the sins of the guilty. This goat was called Hazazel, the expiator. What 
connection is there, pray, between a goat and the crime of a human being? 

It is certainly true that in after times this ceremony was sanctified among 
our fathers the Jews, who adopted many of the Egyptian rites; but the souls 


of the Jews were undoubtedly purified, not by the goat but by repentance. 

Jason, having killed Absyrtus, his brother-in-law, went, we are told, with 
Medea, who was more guilty than himself, to be absolved by Circe, the 
queen and priestess of A‘a, who passed in those days for a most powerful 
sorceress. Circe absolved them with a sucking pig and salt cakes. This 
might possibly be a very good dish, but it could neither compensate for the 
blood of Absyrtus, nor make Jason and Medea more worthy people, unless 
while eating their pig they also manifested the sincerity of their repentance. 

The expiation of Orestes, who had avenged his father by the murder of 
his mother, consisted in going and stealing a statue from the Tartars of the 
Crimea. The statue was probably extremely ill executed, and there appeared 
nothing to be gained by such an enterprise. In later times these things were 
contrived better: mysteries were invented, and the offenders might obtain 
absolution at these mysteries by submitting to certain painful trials, and 
swearing to lead a new life. It is from this oath that the persons taking it had 
attached to them, among all nations, a name corresponding to that of 
initiated “qui ineunt vitam novam,” — who begin a new career, who enter 
upon the path of virtue. 

We have seen under the article on “Baptism” that the Christian 
catechumens were not called initiated till after they had been baptized. 

It is indisputable, that persons had not their sins washed away in these 
mysteries, but by virtue of their oath to become virtuous: the hierophant in 
all the Grecian mysteries, when dismissing the assembly, pronounced the 
two Egyptian words, “Koth, ompheth,” “watch, be pure”; which at once 
proves that the mysteries came originally from Egypt, and that they were 
invented solely for the purpose of making mankind better. 

Wise men, we thus see, have, in every age, done all in their power to 
inspire the love of virtue, and to prevent the weakness of man from sinking 
under despair; but, at the same time there have existed crimes of such 
magnitude and horror that no mystery could admit of their expiation. Nero, 
although an emperor, could not obtain initiation into the mysteries of Ceres. 
Constantine, according to the narrative of Zosimus, was unable to procure 
the pardon of his crimes: he was polluted with the blood of his wife, his 
son, and all his relations. It was necessary, for the protection of the human 
race, that crimes so flagitious should be deemed incapable of expiation, that 
the prospect of absolution might not invite to their committal, and that 
hideous atrocity might be checked by universal horror. 


The Roman Catholics have expiations which they call penances. We 
have seen, under the article on “Austerities,’ how grossly so salutary an 
institution has been abused. 

According to the laws of the barbarians who subverted the Roman 
Empire, crimes were expiated by money. This was called compounding: 
“Let the offender compound by paying ten, twenty, thirty shillings.” Two 
hundred sous constituted the composition price for killing a priest, and four 
hundred for killing a bishop; so that a bishop was worth exactly two priests. 

After having thus compounded with men, God Himself was compounded 
with, when the practice of confession became generally established. At 
length Pope John XXII. established a tariff of sins. 

The absolution of incest, committed by a layman, cost four livres 
tournois: “Ab incestu pro laico in foro conscientice turonenses quatuor.” 
For a man and woman who have committed incest, eighteen livres tournois, 
four ducats, and nine carlines. This is certainly unjust; if one person pays 
only four livres tournois, two persons ought not to pay more than eight. 

Even crimes against nature have actually their affixed rates, amounting 
to ninety livres tournois, twelve ducats, and six carlines: “Cum inhibitione 
turonenses 90, ducatos 12, carlinos 90,” etc. 

It is scarcely credible that Leo X. should have been so imprudent as to 
print this book of rates or indulgences in 1514, which, however, we are 
assured he did; at the same time it must be considered that no spark had 
then appeared of that conflagration, kindled afterwards by the reformers; 
and that the court of Rome reposed implicitly upon the credulity of the 
people, and neglected to throw even the slightest veil over its impositions. 
The public sale of indulgences, which soon followed, shows that that court 
took no precaution whatever to conceal its gross abominations from the 
various nations which had been so long accustomed to them. When the 
complaints against the abuses of the Romish church burst forth, it did all in 
its power to suppress this publication, but all was in vain. 

If I may give my opinion upon this book of rates, I must say that I do not 
believe the editions of it are genuine; the rates are not in any kind of 
proportion and do not at all coincide with those stated by d’Aubigné, the 
grandfather of Madame de Maintenon, in the confession of de Sancy. 
Depriving a woman of her virginity is estimated at six gros, and committing 
incest with a mother or a sister, at five gros. This is evidently ridiculous. I 
think that there really was a system of rates or taxes established for those 


who went to Rome to obtain absolution or purchase dispensations, but that 
the enemies of the Holy See added largely, in order to increase the odium 
against it. Consult Bayle, under the articles on “Bank,” “Dupinet,” 
“Drelincourt.” 

It is at least positively certain that these rates were never authorized by 
any council; that they constituted an enormous abuse, invented by avarice, 
and respected by those who were interested in its not being abolished. The 
sellers and the purchasers equally found their account in it; and accordingly 
none opposed it before the breaking out of the disturbances attending the 
Reformation. It must be acknowledged that an exact list of all these rates or 
taxes would be eminently useful in the formation of a history of the human 
mind. 


EXTREME. 


We will here attempt to draw from the word “extreme” an idea that may be 
attended with some utility. 

It is every day disputed whether in war success is ascribable to conduct 
or to fortune. 

Whether in diseases, nature or medicine is most operative in healing or 
destroying. 

Whether in law it is not judicious for a man to compromise, although he 
is in the right, and to defend a cause although he is in the wrong. 

Whether the fine arts contribute to the glory or to the decline of a state. 

Whether it is wise or injudicious to encourage superstition in a people. 

Whether there is any truth in metaphysics, history, or morals. 

Whether taste is arbitrary, and whether there is in reality a good and a 
bad taste. 

In order to decide at once all these questions, take an advantage of the 
extreme cases under each, compare these two extremes, and you will 
immediately discover the truth. 

You wish to know whether success in war can be infallibly decided by 
conduct; consider the most extreme case, the most opposed situations in 
which conduct alone will infallibly triumph. The hostile army must 
necessarily pass through a deep mountain gorge; your commander knows 
this circumstance; he makes a forced march, gets possession of the heights, 
and completely encloses the enemy in the defile; there they must either 
perish or surrender. In this extreme case fortune can have no share in the 
victory. It is demonstrable, therefore, that skill may decide the success of a 
campaign, and it hence necessarily follows that war is an art. 

Afterwards imagine an advantageous but not a decisive position; success 
is not certain, but it is exceedingly probable. And thus, from one gradation 
to another, you arrive at what may be considered a perfect equality between 
the two armies. Who shall then decide? Fortune; that is, some unexpected 
circumstance or event; the death of a general officer going to execute some 
important order; the derangement of a division in consequence of a false 
report, the operation of sudden panic, or various other causes for which 
prudence can find no remedy; yet it is still always certain that there is an art, 
that there is a science in war. 


The same must be observed concerning medicine; the art of operating 
with the head or hand to preserve the life which appears likely to be lost. 

The first who applied bleeding as speedily as possible to a patient under 
apoplexy; the first who conceived the idea of plunging a bistoury into the 
bladder to extract the stone from it, and of closing up the wound; the first 
who found out the method of stopping gangrene in any part of the human 
frame, were undoubtedly men, almost divine, and totally unlike the 
physicians of Moliére. 

Descend from this strong and decisive example to cases less striking and 
more equivocal; you perceive fevers and various other maladies cured 
without its being possible to ascertain whether this is done by the physician 
or by nature; you perceive diseases, the issue of which cannot be judged; 
various physicians are mistaken in their opinions of the seat or nature of 
them; he who has the acutest genius, the keenest eye, develops the character 
of the complaint. There is then an art in medicine, and the man of superior 
mind is acquainted with its niceties. Thus it was that La Peyronie 
discovered that one of the courtiers had swallowed a sharp bone, which had 
occasioned an ulcer and endangered his life; and thus also did Boerhaave 
discover the complaint, as unknown as it was dreadful, of a countess of 
Wassenaer. There is, therefore, it cannot be doubted, an art in medicine, but 
in every art there are Virgils and Meviuses. 

In jurisprudence, take a case that is clear, in which the law pronounces 
decisively; a bill of exchange correctly drawn and regularly accepted; the 
acceptor is bound to pay it in every country in the world. There is, 
therefore, a useful jurisprudence, although in innumerable cases sentences 
are arbitrary, because, to the misery of mankind, the laws are ill-framed. 

Would you wish to know whether the fine arts are beneficial to a nation? 
Compare the two extremes: Cicero and a perfect ignoramus. Decide 
whether the fall of Rome was owing to Pliny or to Attila. 

It is asked whether we should encourage superstition in the people. 
Consider for a moment what is the greatest extreme on this baleful subject, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the massacres of Ireland, or the Crusades; 
and the question is decided. 

Is there any truth in metaphysics? Advert to those points which are most 
striking and true. Something exists; something, therefore, has existed from 
all eternity. An eternal being exists of himself; this being cannot be either 


wicked or inconsistent. To these truths we must yield; almost all the rest is 
open to disputation, and the clearest understanding discovers the truth. 

It is in everything else as it is in colors; bad eyes can distinguish between 
black and white; better eyes, and eyes much exercised, can distinguish 
every nicer gradation: “Usque adeo quod tangit idem est, tamen ultima 
distant.” 


EZEKIEL. 


Of Some Singular Passages in This Prophet, and of Certain Ancient 
Usages. 


It is well known that we ought not to judge of ancient usages by modern 
ones; he that would reform the court of Alcinous in the “Odyssey,” upon the 
model of the Grand Turk, or Louis XIV., would not meet with a very gentle 
reception from the learned; he who is disposed to reprehend Virgil for 
having described King Evander covered with a _ bear’s skin and 
accompanied by two dogs at the introduction of ambassadors, is a 
contemptible critic. 

The manners of the ancient Egyptians and Jews are still more different 
from ours than those of King Alcinous, his daughter Nausicaa, and the 
worthy Evander. Ezekiel, when in slavery among the Chaldeans, had a 
vision near the small river Chobar, which falls into the Euphrates. 

We ought not to be in the least astonished at his having seen animals 
with four faces, four wings, and with calves’ feet; or wheels revolving 
without aid and “instinct with life’; these images are pleasing to the 
imagination; but many critics have been shocked at the order given him by 
the Lord to eat, for a period of three hundred and ninety days, bread made 
of barley, wheat, or millet, covered with human ordure. 

The prophet exclaimed in strong disgust, “My soul has not hitherto been 
polluted”; and the Lord replied, “Well, I will allow you instead of man’s 
ordure to use that of the cow, and with the latter you shall knead your 
bread.” 

As it is now unusual to eat a preparation of bread of this description, the 
greater number of men regard the order in question as unworthy of the 
Divine Majesty. Yet it must be admitted that cow-dung and all the diamonds 
of the great Mogul are perfectly equal, not only in the eyes of a Divine 
Being, but in those of a true philosopher; and, with regard to the reasons 
which God might have for ordering the prophet this repast, we have no right 
to inquire into them. It is enough for us to see that commands which appear 
to us very strange, did not appear so to the Jews. 

It must be admitted that the synagogue, in the time of St. Jerome, did not 
suffer “Ezekiel” to be read before the age of thirty; but this was because, in 


the eighteenth chapter, he says that the son shall not bear the iniquity of his 
father, and it shall not be any longer said the fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

This expression was considered in direct contradiction to Moses, who, in 
the twenty-eighth chapter of “Numbers,” declares that the children bear the 
iniquity of the fathers, even to the third and fourth generation. 

Ezekiel, again, in the twentieth chapter, makes the Lord say that He has 
given to the Jews precepts which are not good. Such are the reasons for 
which the synagogue forbade young people reading an author likely to raise 
doubts on the irrefragability of the laws of Moses. 

The censorious critics of the present day are still more astonished with 
the sixteenth chapter of Ezekiel. In that chapter he thus takes it upon him to 
expose the crimes of the city of Jerusalem. He introduces the Lord speaking 
to a young woman; and the Lord said to her, “When thou wast born, thy 
navel string was not cut, thou wast not salted, thou wast quite naked, I had 
pity on thee; thou didst increase in stature, thy breasts were fashioned, thy 
hair was grown, I passed by thee, I observed thee, I knew that the time of 
lovers was come, I covered thy shame, I spread my skirt over thee; thou 
becamest mine; I washed and perfumed thee, and dressed and shod thee 
well; I gave thee a scarf of linen, and bracelets, and a chain for thy neck; I 
placed a jewel in thy nose, pendants in thy ears, and a crown upon thy 
head.” 

“Then, confiding in thy beauty, thou didst in the height of thy renown, 
play the harlot with every passer-by.... And thou hast built a high place of 
profanation ... and thou hast prostituted thyself in public places, and opened 
thy feet to every one that passed ... and thou hast committed fornication 
with the Egyptians ... and finally thou hast paid thy lovers and made them 
presents, that they might lie with thee ... and by hiring them, instead of 
being hired, thou hast done differently from other harlots.... The proverb is, 
as is the mother, so is the daughter, and that proverb is used of thee,” etc. 

Still more are they exasperated on the subject of the twenty-third chapter. 
A mother had two daughters, who early lost their virginity. The elder was 
called Ahola, and the younger Aholibah.... “Aholah committed fornication 
with young lords and captains, and lay with the Egyptians from her early 
youth.... Aholibah, her sister, committed still greater fornication with 
officers and rulers and well-made cavaliers; she discovered her shame, she 


multiplied her fornications, she sought eagerly for the embraces of those 
whose flesh was as that of asses, and whose issue was as that of horses.” 

These descriptions, which so madden weak minds, signify, in fact, no 
more than the iniquities of Jerusalem and Samaria; these expressions, which 
appear to us licentious, were not so then. The same vivacity is displayed in 
many other parts of Scripture without the slightest apprehension. Opening 
the womb is very frequently mentioned. The terms made use of to express 
the union of Boaz with Ruth, and of Judah with his daughter-in-law, are not 
indelicate in the Hebrew language, but would be so in our own. 

People who are not ashamed of nakedness, never cover it with a veil. In 
the times under consideration, no blush could have been raised by the 
mention of particular parts of the frame of man, as they were actually 
touched by the person who bound himself by any promise to another; it was 
a mark of respect, a symbol of fidelity, as formerly among ourselves, feudal 
lords put their hands between those of their sovereign. 

We have translated the term adverted to by the word “thigh.” Eliezer puts 
his hand under Abraham’s thigh. Joseph puts his hand under the thigh of 
Jacob. This custom was very ancient in Egypt. The Egyptians were so far 
from attaching any disgrace to what we are desirous as much as possible to 
conceal and avoid the mention of, that they bore in procession a large and 
characteristic image, called Phallus, in order to thank the gods for making 
the human frame so instrumental in the perpetuation of the human species. 

All this affords sufficient proof that our sense of decorum and propriety 
is different from that of other nations. When do the Romans appear to have 
been more polished than in the time of Augustus? Yet Horace scruples not 
to say, in one of his moral pieces: “Nec metuo, ne dum futuo vir rure 
recurrat” (Satire II., book i., v. 127.) Augustus uses the same expression in 
an epigram on Fulvia. 

The man who should among us pronounce the expression in our 
language corresponding to it, would be regarded as a drunken porter; that 
word, as well as various others used by Horace and other authors, appears 
to us even more indecent than the expressions of Ezekiel. Let us then do 
away with our prejudices when we read ancient authors, or travel among 
distant nations. Nature is the same everywhere, and usages are everywhere 
different. 

I once met at Amsterdam a rabbi quite brimful of this chapter. “Ah! my 
friend,” says he, “how very much we are obliged to you. You have 


displayed all the sublimity of the Mosaic law, Ezekiel’s breakfast; his 
delightful left-sided attitudes; Aholah and Aholibah are admirable things; 
they are types, my brother — types which show that one day the Jewish 
people will be masters of the whole world; but why did you admit so many 
others which are nearly of equal strength? Why did not you represent the 
Lord saying to the sage Hosea, in the second verse of the first chapter, 
‘Hosea, take to thyself a harlot, and make to her the children of a harlot?’ 
Such are the very words. Hosea takes the young woman and has a son by 
her, and afterwards a daughter, and then again a son; and it was a type, and 
that type lasted three years. That is not all; the Lord says in the third 
chapter, ‘Go and take to thyself a woman who is not merely a harlot, but an 
adulteress.” Hosea obeyed, but it cost him fifteen crowns and eighteen 
bushels of barley; for, you know, there was very little wheat in the land of 
promise — but are you aware of the meaning of all this?” “No,” said I to 
him. “Nor I neither,” said the rabbi. 

A grave person then advanced towards us and said they were ingenious 
fictions and abounding in exquisite beauty. “Ah, sir,” remarked a young 
man, “if you are inclined for fictions, give the preference to those of Homer, 
Virgil, and Ovid.” He who prefers the prophecies of Ezekiel deserves to 
breakfast with him. 


FABLE. 


It is very likely that the more ancient fables, in the style of those attributed 
to A:sop, were invented by the first subjugated people. Free men would not 
have had occasion to disguise the truth; a tyrant can scarcely be spoken to 
except in parables; and at present, even this is a dangerous liberty. 

It might also very well happen that men naturally liking images and 
tales, ingenious persons amused themselves with composing them, without 
any other motive. However that may be, fable is more ancient than history. 

Among the Jews, who are quite a modern people in comparison with the 
Chaldeans and Tyrians, their neighbors, but very ancient by their own 
accounts, fables similar to those of A‘sop existed in the time of the Judges, 
1233 years before our era, if we may depend upon received computations. 

It is said in the Book of Judges that Gideon had seventy sons born of his 
many wives; and that, by a concubine, he had another son named 


Abimelech. 

Now, this Abimelech slew sixty-nine of his brethren upon one stone, 
according to Jewish custom, and in consequence the Jews, full of respect 
and admiration, went to crown him king, under an oak near Millo, a city 
which is but little known in history. 

Jotham alone, the youngest of the brothers, escaped the carnage — as it 
always happens in ancient histories — and harangued the Israelites, telling 
them that the trees went one day to choose a king; we do not well see how 
they could march, but if they were able to speak, they might just as well be 
able to walk. They first addressed themselves to the olive, saying, “Reign 
thou over us.” The olive replied, “I will not quit the care of my oil to be 
promoted over you.” The fig-tree said that he liked his figs better than the 
trouble of the supreme power. The vine gave the preference to its grapes. At 
last the trees addressed themselves to the bramble, which answered: “If in 
truth ye anoint one king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars 
of Lebanon.” 

It is true that this fable falsifies throughout, because fire cannot come 
from a bramble, but it shows the antiquity of the use of fables. 

That of the belly and the members, which calmed a tumult in Rome 
about two thousand three hundred years ago, is ingenious and without fault. 
The more ancient the fables the more allegorical they were. 

Is not the ancient fable of Venus, as related by Hesiod, entirely a fable of 
nature? This Venus is the goddess of beauty. Beauty ceases to be lovely if 
unaccompanied by the graces. Beauty produces love. Love has features 
which pierce all hearts; he wears a bandage, which conceals the faults of 
those beloved. He has wings; he comes quickly and flies away the same. 

Wisdom is conceived in the brain of the chief of the gods, under the 
name of Minerva. The soul of man is a divine fire, which Minerva shows to 
Prometheus, who makes use of this divine fire to animate mankind. 

It is impossible, in these fables, not to recognize a lively picture of pure 
nature. Most other fables are either corruptions of ancient histories or the 
caprices of the imagination. It is with ancient fables as with our modern 
tales; some convey charming morals, and others very insipid ones. 

The ingenious fables of the ancients have been grossly imitated by an 
unenlightened race — witness those of Bacchus, Hercules, Prometheus, 
Pandora, and many others, which were the amusement of the ancient world. 


The barbarians, who confusedly heard them spoken of, adopted them into 
their own savage mythology, and afterwards it is pretended that they 
invented them. Alas! poor unknown and ignorant people, who knew no art 
either useful or agreeable — to whom even the name of geometry was 
unknown — dare you say that you have invented anything? You have not 
known either how to discover truth, or to lie adroitly. 

The most elegant Greek fable was that of Psyche; the most pleasant, that 
of the Ephesian matron. The prettiest among the moderns is that of Folly, 
who, having put out Love’s eyes, is condemned to be his guide. 

The fables attributed to A’sop are all emblems; instructions to the weak, 
to guard them as much as possible against the snares of the strong. All 
nations, possessing a little wisdom, have adopted them. La Fontaine has 
treated them with the most elegance. About eighty of them are masterpieces 
of simplicity, grace, finesse, and sometimes even of poetry. It is one of the 
advantages of the age of Louis XIV. to have produced a La Fontaine. He has 
so well discovered, almost without seeking it, the art of making one read, 
that he has had a greater reputation in France than genius itself. 

Boileau has never reckoned him among those who did honor to the great 
age of Louis XIV.; his reason or his pretext was that he had never invented 
anything. What will better bear out Boileau is the great number of errors in 
language and the incorrectness of style; faults which La Fontaine might 
have avoided, and which this severe critic could not pardon. His 
grasshopper, for instance, having sung all the summer, went to beg from the 
ant, her neighbor, in the winter, telling her, on the word of an animal, that 
she would pay her principal and interest before midsummer. The ant replies: 
“You sang, did you? I am glad of it; then now dance.” 

His astrologer, again, who falling into a ditch while gazing at the stars, 
was asked: “Poor wretch! do you expect to be able to read things so much 
above you?” Yet Copernicus, Galileo, Cassini, and Halley have read the 
heavens very well; and the best astronomer that ever existed might fall into 
a ditch without being a poor wretch. 

Judicial astrology is indeed ridiculous charlatanism, but the 
ridiculousness does not consist in regarding the heavens; it consists in 
believing, or in making believe, that you read what is not there. Several of 
these fables, either ill chosen or badly written, certainly merit the censure of 
Boileau. 


Nothing is more insipid than the fable of the drowned woman, whose 
corpse was sought contrary to the course of the river, because in her lifetime 
she had always been contrary. 

The tribute sent by the animals to King Alexander is a fable, which is not 
the better for being ancient. The animals sent no money, neither did the lion 
advise them to steal it. 

The satyr who received a peasant into his hut should not have turned him 
out on seeing that he blew his fingers because he was cold; and afterwards, 
on taking the dish between his teeth, that he blew his pottage because it was 
hot. The man was quite right, and the satyr was a fool. Besides, we do not 
take hold of dishes with our teeth. 

The crab-mother, who reproached her daughter with not walking 
straight; and the daughter, who answered that her mother walked crooked, is 
not an agreeable fable. 

The bush and the duck, in commercial partnership with the bat, having 
counters, factors, agents, paying principal and interest, etc., has neither 
truth, nature, nor any kind of merit. 

A bush which goes with a bat into foreign countries to trade is one of 
those cold and unnatural inventions which La Fontaine should not have 
adopted. A house full of dogs and cats, living together like cousins and 
quarrelling for a dish of pottage, seems also very unworthy of a man of 
taste. 

The chattering magpie is still worse. The eagle tells her that he declines 
her company because she talks too much. On which La Fontaine remarks 
that it is necessary at court to wear two faces. 

Where is the merit of the fable of the kite presented by a bird-catcher to a 
king, whose nose he had seized with his claws? The ape who married a 
Parisian girl and beat her is an unfortunate story presented to La Fontaine, 
and which he has been so unfortunate as to put into verse. 

Such fables as these; and some others, may doubtless justify Boileau; it 
might even happen that La Fontaine could not distinguish the bad fables 
from the good. 

Madame de la Sabliére called La Fontaine a fabulist, who bore fables as 
naturally as a plum-tree bears plums. It is true that he had only one style, 
and that he wrote an opera in the style of his fables. 

Notwithstanding all this, Boileau should have rendered justice to the 
singular merit of the good man, as he calls him, and to the public, who are 


right in being enchanted with the style of many of his fables. 

La Fontaine was not an original or a sublime writer, a man of established 
taste, or one of the first geniuses of a brilliant era; and it is a very 
remarkable fault in him that he speaks not his own language correctly. He is 
in this respect very inferior to Phaedrus, but he was a man unique in the 
excellent pieces that he has left us. They are very numerous, and are in the 
mouths of all those who have been respectably brought up; they contribute 
even to their education. They will descend to posterity; they are adapted for 
all men and for all times, while those of Boileau suit only men of letters. 

Of Those Fanatics Who Would Suppress the Ancient Fables. 

There is among those whom we call Jansenists a little sect of hard and 
empty heads, who would suppress the beautiful fables of antiquity, to 
substitute St. Prosper in the place of Ovid, and Santeuil in that of Horace. If 
they were attended to, our pictures would no longer represent Iris on the 
rainbow, or Minerva with her aegis; but instead of them, we should have 
Nicholas and Arnauld fighting against the Jesuits and Protestants; 
Mademoiselle Perrier cured of sore eyes by a thorn from the crown of Jesus 
Christ, brought from Jerusalem to Port Royal; Counsellor Carré de 
Montgeron presenting the account of St. Médard to Louis XV.; and St. Ovid 
resuscitating little boys. 

In the eyes of these austere sages, Fénelon was only an idolater, who, 
following the example of the impious poem of the “A‘neid,” introduced the 
child Cupid with the nymph Eucharis. 

Pluche, at the end of his fable of the Heavens, entitled “Their History,” 
writes a long dissertation to prove that it is shameful to have tapestry 
worked in figures taken from Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”; and that Zephyrus 
and Flora, Vertumnus and Pomona, should be banished from the gardens of 
Versailles. He exhorts the school of belles-lettres to oppose itself to this bad 
taste; which reform alone, he says, is capable of re-establishing the belles- 
lettres. 

Other puritans, more severe than sage a little time ago, would have 
proscribed the ancient mythology as a collection of puerile tales, unworthy 
the acknowledged gravity of our manners. It would, however, be a pity to 
burn Ovid, Horace, Hesiod, our fine tapestry pictures and our opera. If we 
were spared the familiar stories of A’sop, why lay hands on those sublime 
fables, which have been respected by mankind, whom they have instructed? 
They are mingled with many insipidities, no doubt, but what good is 


without an alloy? All ages will adopt Pandora’s box, at the bottom of which 
was found man’s only consolation — hope; Jupiter’s two vessels, which 
unceasingly poured forth good and evil; the cloud embraced by Ixion, 
which is the emblem and punishment of an ambitious man; and the death of 
Narcissus, which is the punishment of self-love. What is more sublime than 
the image of Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, formed in the head of the 
master of the gods? What is more true and agreeable than the goddess of 
beauty, always accompanied by the graces? The goddesses of the arts, all 
daughters of memory — do they not teach us, as well as Locke, that without 
memory we cannot possess either judgment or wit? The arrows of Love, his 
fillet, and his childhood; Flora, caressed by Zephyrus, etc. — are they not 
all sensible personifications of pure nature? These fables have survived the 
religions which consecrated them. The temples of the gods of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome are no more, but Ovid still exists. Objects of credulity 
may be destroyed, but not those of pleasure; we shall forever love these true 
and lively images. Lucretius did not believe in these fabulous gods, but he 
celebrated nature under the name of Venus. 


Alma Venus ceeli subter labentia signa 

Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis, etc. 


Kind Venus, glory of the blest abodes, 

Parent of Rome, and joy of men and gods; 

Delight of all, comfort of sea and earth, 

To whose kind power all creatures owe their birth, etc. 
— CREECH. 


If antiquity in its obscurity was led to acknowledge divinity in its 
images, how is it to be blamed? The productive soul of the world was 
adored by the sages; it governed the sea under the name of Neptune, the air 
under the image of Juno, and the country under that of Pan. It was the 
divinity of armies under the name of Mars; all these attributes were 
animated personifications. Jupiter was the only god. The golden chain with 
which he bound the inferior gods and men was a striking image of the unity 


of a sovereign being. The people were deceived, but what are the people to 
us? 

It is continually asked why the Greek and Roman magistrates permitted 
the divinities whom they adored in their temples to be ridiculed on their 
stage? This is a false supposition. The gods were not mocked in their 
theatres, but the follies attributed to these gods by those who had corrupted 
the ancient mythology. The consuls and pretors found it good to treat the 
adventure of the two Sosias wittily, but they would not have suffered the 
worship of Jupiter and Mercury to be attacked before the people. It is thus 
that a thousand things which appear contradictory are not so in reality. I 
have seen, in the theatre of a learned and witty nation, pieces taken from the 
Golden Legend; will it, on that account, be said that this nation permits its 
objects of religion to be insulted? It need not be feared we shall become 
Pagans for having heard the opera of Proserpine at Paris, or for having seen 
the nuptials of Psyche, painted by Raphael, in the pope’s palace at Rome. 
Fable forms the taste, but renders no person idolatrous. 

The beautiful fables of antiquity have also this great advantage over 
history: they are lessons of virtue, while almost all history narrates the 
success of vice. Jupiter in the fable descends upon earth to punish Tantalus 
and Lycaon; but in history our Tantaluses and Lycaons are the gods of the 
earth. Baucis and Philemon had their cabin changed into a temple; our 
Baucises and Philemons are obliged to sell, for the collector of the taxes, 
those kettles which, in Ovid, the gods changed into vases of gold. 

I know how much history can instruct us and how necessary it is to know 
it; but it requires much ingenuity to be able to draw from it any rules for 
individual conduct. Those who know politics only through books will be 
often reminded of those lines of Corneille, which observe that examples 
will seldom suffice for our guidance, as it often happens that one person 
perishes by the very expedient which has proved the salvation of another. 


Les exemples recens suffiraient pour m’instruire 
Si par l’exemple seul on devait se conduire; 
Mais souvent I’un se perd ou I’autre s’est sauve, 
Et par ou l’un périt, un autre est conserve. 


Henry VIII., the tyrant of his parliament, his ministers and his wives, of 
consciences and purses, lived and died peaceably. Charles I. perished on the 


scaffold. Margaret of Anjou in vain waged war in person a dozen times with 
the English, the subjects of her husband, while William III. drove James II. 
from England without a battle. In our days we have seen the royal family of 
Persia murdered, and strangers upon the throne. 

To look at events only, history seems to accuse Providence, and fine 
moral fables justify it. It is clear that both the useful and agreeable may be 
discovered in them, however exclaimed against by those who are neither the 
one nor the other. Let them talk on, and let us read Homer and Ovid, as well 
as Titus Livius and Rapin de Thoyras. Taste induces preferences and 
fanaticism exclusions. The arts are united, and those who would separate 
them know nothing about them. History teaches us what we are — fable 
what we ought to be. 


Tous les arts sont amis, ainsi qu ils sont divins; 
Qui veut les séparer est loin de les connaitre. 
L’histoire nous apprend ce que sont les humains, 
La fable ce qu ils doivent étre. 


FACTION. 


On the Meaning of the Word. 


The word “faction” comes from the Latin “facere”; it is employed to signify 
the state of a soldier at his post, on duty (en faction), squadrons or troops of 
combatants in the circus; green, blue, red, and white factions. 

The acceptation in which the term is generally used is that of a seditious 
party in the state. The term “party” in itself implies nothing that is odious, 
that of faction is always odious. 

A great man, and even a man possessing only mediocrity of talent, may 
easily have a party at court, in the army, in the city, or in literature. A man 
may have a party in consequence of his merit, in consequence of the zeal 
and number of his friends, without being the head of a party. Marshal 
Catinat, although little regarded at court, had a large party in the army 
without making any effort to obtain it. 

A head of a party is always a head of a faction; such were Cardinal Retz, 
Henry, duke of Guise, and various others. A seditious party, while it is yet 
weak and has no influence in the government, is only a faction. 

Cesar’s faction speedily became a dominant party, which swallowed up 
the republic. When the emperor Charles VI. disputed the throne of Spain 
with Philip V. he had a party in that kingdom, and at length he had no more 
than a faction in it. Yet we may always be allowed to talk of the “party” of 
Charles VI. 

It is different with respect to private persons. Descartes for a long time 
had a party in France; it would be incorrect to say he had a faction. Thus we 
perceive that words in many cases synonymous cease to be so in others. 


FACULTY. 


All the powers of matter and mind are faculties; and, what is still worse, 
faculties of which we know nothing, perfectly occult qualities; to begin with 
motion, of which no one has discovered the origin. 

When the president of the faculty of medicine in the “Malade 
Imaginaire,” asks Thomas Diafoirus: “Quare opium facit dormire>” — 
Why does opium cause sleep? Thomas very pertinently replies, “Quia est in 
eo virtus dormitiva que facit sopire.” — Because it possesses a dormitive 
power producing sleep. The greatest philosophers cannot speak more to the 
purpose. 

The honest chevalier de Jaucourt acknowledges, under the article on 
“Sleep,” that it is impossible to go beyond conjecture with respect to the 
cause of it. Another Thomas, and in much higher reverence than his 
bachelor namesake in the comedy, has, in fact, made no other reply to all 
the questions which are started throughout his immense volumes. 

It is said, under the article on “Faculty,” in the grand “Encyclopedia,” 
“that the vital faculty once established in the intelligent principle by which 
we are animated, it may be easily conceived that the faculty, stimulated by 
the expressions which the vital sensorium transmits to part of the common 
sensorium, determines the alternate influx of the nervous fluid into the 
fibres which move the vital organs in order to produce the alternate 
contradiction of those organs.” 

This amounts precisely to the answer of the young physician Thomas: 
“Quia est in eo virtus alterniva que facit alternare.” And Thomas Diafoirus 
has at least the merit of being shortest. 

The faculty of moving the foot when we wish to do so, of recalling to 
mind past events, or of exercising our five senses; in short, any and all of 
our faculties will admit of no further or better explanation than that of 
Diafoirus. 

But consider thought! say those who understand the whole secret. 
Thought, which distinguishes man from all animals besides: “Sanctius his 
animal, mentisque capacius alte.” (Ovid’s Metamorph. i. 76.) — More holy 
man, of more exalted mind! 

As holy as you like; it is on this subject, that of thought or mind, that 
Diafoirus is more triumphant than ever. All would reply in accordance with 


him: “Quia est in eo virtus pensativa que facit pensare.” No one will ever 
develop the mysterious process by which he thinks. 

The case we are considering then might be extended to everything in 
nature. I know not whether there may not be found in this profound and 
unfathomable gulf of mystery an evidence of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. There is a secret in the originating or conservatory principles of all 
beings, from a pebble on the seashore to Saturn’s Ring and the Milky Way. 
But how can there be a secret which no one knows? It would seem that 
some being must exist who can develop all. 

Some learned men, with a view to enlighten our ignorance, tell us that 
we must form systems; that we shall at last find the secret out. But we have 
so long sought without obtaining any explanation that disgust against 
further search has very naturally succeeded. That, say they, is the mere 
indolence of philosophy; no, it is the rational repose of men who have 
exerted themselves and run an active race in vain. And after all, it must be 
admitted that indolent philosophy is far preferable to turbulent divinity and 
metaphysical delusion. 


FAITH. 


SECTION I. 


What is faith? Is it to believe that which is evident? No. It is perfectly 
evident to my mind that there exists a necessary, eternal, supreme, and 
intelligent being. This is no matter of faith, but of reason. I have no merit in 
thinking that this eternal and infinite being, whom I consider as virtue, as 
goodness itself, is desirous that I should be good and virtuous. Faith 
consists in believing not what seems true, but what seems false to our 
understanding. The Asiatics can only by faith believe the journey of 
Mahomet to the seven planets, and the incarnations of the god Fo, of 
Vishnu, Xaca, Brahma, and Sommonocodom. They submit their 
understandings; they tremble to examine: wishing to avoid being either 
impaled or burned, they say: “I believe.” 

We do not here intend the slightest allusion to the Catholic faith. Not 
only do we revere it, but we possess it. We speak of the false, lying faith of 
other nations of the world, of that faith which is not faith, and which 
consists only in words. 

There is a faith for things that are merely astonishing and prodigious, and 
a faith for things contradictory and impossible. 

Vishnu became incarnate five hundred times; this is extremely 
astonishing, but it is not, however, physically impossible; for if Vishnu 
possessed a soul, he may have transferred that soul into five hundred 
different bodies, with a view to his own felicity. The Indian, indeed, has not 
a very lively faith; he is not intimately and decidedly persuaded of these 
metamorphoses; but he will nevertheless say to his bonze, “I have faith; it is 
your will and pleasure that Vishnu has undergone five hundred incarnations, 
which is worth to you an income of five hundred rupees: very well; you will 
inveigh against me, and denounce me, and ruin my trade if I have not faith; 
but I have faith, and here are ten rupees over and above for you.” The 
Indian may swear to the bonze that he believes without taking a false oath, 
for, after all, there is no demonstration that Vishnu has not actually made 
five hundred visits to India. 

But if the bonze requires him to believe what is contradictory or 
impossible, as that two and two make five, or that the same body may be in 


a thousand different places, or that to be and not to be are precisely one and 
the same thing; in that case, if the Indian says he has faith he lies, and if he 
swears that he believes he commits perjury. He says, therefore, to the 
bonze: “My reverend father, I cannot declare that I believe in these 
absurdities, even though they should be worth to you an income of ten 
thousand rupees instead of five hundred.” 

“My son,” the bonze answers, “give me twenty rupees and God will give 
you grace to believe all that you now do not believe.” 

“But how can you expect or desire,” rejoins the Indian, “that God should 
do that by me which He cannot do even by Himself? It is impossible that 
God should either perform or believe contradictions. I am very willing to 
say, in order to give you satisfaction, that I believe what is obscure, but I 
cannot say that I believe what is impossible. It is the will of God that we 
should be virtuous, and not that we should be absurd. I have already given 
you ten rupees; here are twenty more; believe in thirty rupees; be an honest 
man if you can and do not trouble me any more.” 

It is not thus with Christians. The faith which they have for things which 
they do not understand is founded upon that which they do understand; they 
have grounds of credibility. Jesus Christ performed miracles in Galilee; we 
ought, therefore, to believe all that He said. In order to know what He said 
we must consult the Church. The Church has declared the books which 
announce Jesus Christ to us to be authentic. We ought, therefore, to believe 
those books. Those books inform us that he who will not listen to the 
Church shall be considered as a tax-gatherer or a Pagan; we ought, 
therefore, to listen to the Church that we may not be disgraced and hated 
like the farmers-general. We ought to submit our reason to it, not with 
infantile and blind credulity, but with a docile faith, such as reason itself 
would authorize. Such is Christian faith, particularly the Roman faith, 
which is “the faith” par excellence. The Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Anglican 
faith is a wicked faith. 


SECTION IL. 


Divine faith, about which so much has been written, is evidently nothing 
more than incredulity brought under subjection, for we certainly have no 
other faculty than the understanding by which we can believe; and the 
objects of faith are not those of the understanding. We can believe only 


what appears to be true; and nothing can appear true but in one of the three 
following ways: by intuition or feeling, as I exist, I see the sun; by an 
accumulation of probability amounting to certainty, as there is a city called 
Constantinople; or by positive demonstration, as triangles of the same base 
and height are equal. 

Faith, therefore, being nothing at all of this description, can no more be a 
belief, a persuasion, than it can be yellow or red. It can be nothing but the 
annihilation of reason, a silence of adoration at the contemplation of things 
absolutely incomprehensible. Thus, speaking philosophically, no person 
believes the Trinity; no person believes that the same body can be in a 
thousand places at once; and he who says, I believe these mysteries, will 
see, beyond the possibility of a doubt, if he reflects for a moment on what 
passes in his mind, that these words mean no more than, I respect these 
mysteries; I submit myself to those who announce them. For they agree 
with me, that my reason, or their own reason, believe them not; but it is 
clear that if my reason is not persuaded, J am not persuaded. I and my 
reason cannot possibly be two different beings. It is an absolute 
contradiction that I should receive that as true which my understanding 
rejects as false. Faith, therefore, is nothing but submissive or deferential 
incredulity. 

But why should this submission be exercised when my understanding 
invincibly recoils? The reason, we well know, is, that my understanding has 
been persuaded that the mysteries of my faith are laid down by God 
Himself. All, then, that I can do, as a reasonable being, is to be silent and 
adore. This is what divines call external faith; and this faith neither is, nor 
can be, anything more than respect for things incomprehensible, in 
consequence of the reliance I place on those who teach them. 

If God Himself were to say to me, “Thought is of an olive color”; “the 
square of a certain number is bitter”; I should certainly understand nothing 
at all from these words. I could not adopt them either as true or false. But I 
will repeat them, if He commands me to do it; and I will make others repeat 
them at the risk of my life. This is not faith; it is nothing more than 
obedience. 

In order to obtain a foundation then for this obedience, it is merely 
necessary to examine the books which require it. Our understanding, 
therefore, should investigate the books of the Old and New Testament, just 
as it would Plutarch or Livy; and if it finds in them incontestable and 


decisive evidences — evidences obvious to all minds, and such as would be 
admitted by men of all nations — that God Himself is their author, then it is 
our incumbent duty to subject our understanding to the yoke of faith. 


SECTION IIL. 


We have long hesitated whether or not to publish the following article, 
“Faith,” which we met with in an old book. Our respect for the chair of St. 
Peter restrained us. But some pious men having satisfied us that Alexander 
VI. and St. Peter had nothing in common, we have at last determined to 
publish this curious little production, and do it without the slightest scruple. 

Prince Pico della Mirandola once met Pope Alexander VI. at the house 
of the courtesan Emilia, while Lucretia, the holy father’s daughter, was 
confined in childbirth, and the people of Rome were discussing whether the 
child of which she was delivered belonged to the pope, to his son the Duke 
de Valentinois, or to Lucretia’s husband, Alphonso of Aragon, who was 
considered by many as impotent. The conversation immediately became 
animated and gay. Cardinal Bembo relates a portion of it. “My little Pico,” 
says the pope, “whom do you think the father of my grandson?” “I think 
your son-in-law,” replied Pico. “What! how can you possibly believe such 
nonsense?” “I believe it by faith.” “But surely you know that an impotent 
man cannot be a father.” “Faith,” replied Pico, “consists in believing things 
because they are impossible; and, besides, the honor of your house demands 
that Lucretia’s son should not be reputed the offspring of incest. You require 
me to believe more incomprehensible mysteries. Am I not bound to believe 
that a serpent spoke; that from that time all mankind were damned; that the 
ass of Balaam also spoke with great eloquence; and that the walls of Jericho 
fell down at the sound of trumpets?” Pico thus proceeded with a long train 
of all the prodigious things in which he believed. Alexander absolutely fell 
back upon his sofa with laughing. “I believe all that as well as you,” says 
he, “for I well know that I can be saved only by faith, as I can certainly 
never be so by works.” “Ah, holy father!” says Pico, “you need neither 
works nor faith; they are well enough for such poor, profane creatures as we 
are; but you, who are absolutely a vice-god — you may believe and do just 
whatever you please. 

“You have the keys of heaven; and St. Peter will certainly never shut the 
door in your face. But with respect to myself, who am nothing but a poor 


prince, I freely confess that I should have found some very powerful 
protection necessary, if I had lain with my own daughter, or had employed 
the stiletto and night-shade as often as your holiness.” Alexander VI. 
understood raillery. “Let us speak seriously,” says he to the prince. “Tell me 
what merit there can be in a man’s saying to God that he is persuaded of 
things of which, in fact, he cannot be persuaded? What pleasure can this 
afford to God? Between ourselves, a man who says that he believes what is 
impossible to be believed, is — a liar.” 

Pico della Mirandola at this crossed himself in great agitation. “My 
God!” says he, “I beg your holiness’ pardon; but you are not a Christian.” “I 
am not,” says the pope, “upon my faith.” “I suspected so,” said Pico della 
Mirandola. 


FALSITY. 


Falsity, properly speaking, is the contrary to truth; not intentional lying. 

It is said that there were a hundred thousand men destroyed by the great 
earthquake at Lisbon; this is not a lie — it is a falsity. Falsity is much more 
common than error; falsity falls more on facts, and error on opinions. It is 
an error to believe that the sun turns round the earth; but it is a falsity to 
advance that Louis XIV. dictated the will of Charles IT. 

The falsity of a deed is a much greater crime than a simple lie; it is a 
legal imposture — a fraud committed with the pen. 

A man has a false mind when he always takes things in a wrong sense, 
when, not considering the whole, he attributes to one side of an object that 
which belongs to the other, and when this defect of judgment has become 
habitual. 

Falseheartedness is, when a person is accustomed to flatter, and to utter 
sentiments which he does not possess; this is worse than dissimulation, and 
is that which the Latins call simulatio. 

There is much falsity in historians; error among philosophers. Falsities 
abound in all polemical writings, and still more in satirical ones. False 
minds are insufferable, and false hearts are horrible. 


FALSITY OF HUMAN VIRTUES. 


When the Duke de la Rochefoucauld wrote his “Thoughts on Self-Love,” 
and discovered this great spring of human action, one M. Esprit of the 
Oratory, wrote a book entitled “Of the Falsity of Human Virtues.” This 
author says that there is no virtue but by grace; and he terminates each 
chapter by referring to Christian charity. So that, according to M. Esprit, 
neither Cato, Aristides, Marcus Aurelius, nor Epictetus were good men, 
who can be found only among the Christians. Among the Christians, again, 
there is no virtue except among the Catholics; and even among the 
Catholics, the Jesuits must be excepted as the enemies of the Oratory; ergo, 
virtue is scarcely to be found anywhere except among the enemies of the 
Jesuits. 

This M. Esprit commences by asserting that prudence is not a virtue; and 
his reason is that it is often deceived. It is as if he had said that Cesar was 
not a great captain because he was conquered at Dyrrachium. 

If M. Esprit had been a philosopher, he would not have examined 
prudence as a virtue, but as a talent — as a useful and happy quality; for a 
great rascal may be very prudent, and I have known many such. Oh the age 
of pretending that “Nul n’aura de vertu que nous et nos amis!” — None are 
virtuous but ourself and friends! 

What is virtue, my friend? It is to do good; let us then do it, and that will 
suffice. But we give you credit for the motive. What, then! according to 
you, there is no difference between the President de Thou and Ravaillac? 
between Cicero and that Popilius whose life he saved, and who afterwards 
cut off his head for money; and thou wilt pronounce Epictetus and 
Porphyrius rogues because they did not follow our dogmas? Such insolence 
is disgusting; but I will say no more, for I am getting angry. 


FANATICISM. 


SECTION I. 


Fanaticism is the effect of a false conscience, which makes religion 
subservient to the caprices of the imagination, and the excesses of the 
passions. 

It arises, in general, from legislators entertaining too narrow views, or 
from their extending their regulations beyond the limits within which alone 
they were intended to operate. Their laws are made merely for a select 
society. When extended by zeal to a whole people, and transferred by 
ambition from one climate to another, some changes of institution should 
take place, some accommodation to persons, places, and circumstances. But 
what, in fact, has been the case? Certain minds, constituted in a great degree 
like those of the small original flock, have received a system with equal 
ardor, and become its apostles, and even its martyrs, rather than abate a 
single iota of its demands. Others, on the contrary, less ardent, or more 
attached to their prejudices of education, have struggled with energy against 
the new yoke, and consented to receive it only after considerable softenings 
and mitigations: hence the schism between rigorists and moderates, by 
which all are urged on to vehemence and madness — the one party for 
servitude and the other for freedom. 

Let us imagine an immense rotunda, a pantheon, with innumerable altars 
placed under its dome. Let us figure to ourselves a devotee of every sect, 
whether at present existing or extinct, at the feet of that divinity which he 
worships in his own peculiar way, under all the extravagant forms which 
human imagination has been able to invent. On the right we perceive one 
stretched on his back upon a mat, absorbed in contemplation, and awaiting 
the moment when the divine light shall come forth to inform his soul. On 
the left is a prostrate energumen striking his forehead against the ground, 
with a view to obtain from it an abundant produce. Here we see a man with 
the air and manner of a mountebank, dancing over the grave of him whom 
he invokes. There we observe a penitent, motionless and mute as the statue 
before which he has bent himself in humiliation. One, on the principle that 
God will not blush at his own resemblance, displays openly what modesty 
universally conceals; another, as if the artist would shudder at the sight of 


his own work, covers with an impenetrable veil his whole person and 
countenance; another turns his back upon the south, because from that 
quarter blows the devil’s tempest. Another stretches out his arms towards 
the east, because there God first shows His radiant face. Young women, 
suffused with tears, bruise and gash their lovely persons under the idea of 
assuaging the demon of desire, although by means tending in fact rather to 
strengthen his influence; others again, in opposite attitudes, solicit the 
approaches of the Divinity. One young man, in order to mortify the most 
urgent of his feelings, attaches to particular parts of his frame large iron 
rings, as heavy as he can bear; another checks still more effectually the 
tempter’s violence by inhuman amputation, and suspends the bleeding 
sacrifice upon the altar. 

Let us observe them quit the temple, and, full of the inspiration of their 
respective deities, spread the terror and delusion over the face of the earth. 
They divide the world between them; and the four extremities of it are 
almost instantly in flames: nations obey them, and kings tremble before 
them. That almost despotic power which the enthusiasm of a single person 
exercises Over a multitude who see or hear him; the ardor communicated to 
each other by assembled minds; numberless strong and agitating influences 
acting in such circumstances, augmented by each individual’s personal 
anxiety and distress, require but a short time to operate, in order to produce 
universal delirium. Only let a single people be thus fascinated and agitated 
under the guidance of a few impostors, the seduction will spread with the 
speed of wild-fire, prodigies will be multiplied beyond calculation, and 
whole communities be led astray forever. When the human mind has once 
quitted the luminous track pointed out by nature, it returns to it no more; it 
wanders round the truth, but never obtains of it more than a few faint 
glimmerings, which, mingling with the false lights of surrounding 
superstition, leave it, in fact, in complete and palpable obscurity. 

It is dreadful to observe how the opinion that the wrath of heaven might 
be appeased by human massacre spread, after being once started, through 
almost every religion; and what various reasons have been given for the 
sacrifice, as though, in order to preclude, if possible, the escape of any one 
from extirpation. Sometimes they are enemies who must be immolated to 
Mars the exterminator. The Scythians slay upon the altars of this deity a 
hundredth part of their prisoners of war; and from this usage attending 
victory, we may form some judgment of the justice of war: accordingly, 


among other nations it was engaged in solely to supply these human 
sacrifices, so that, having first been instituted, as it would seem, to expiate 
the horrors of war, they at length came to serve as a justification of them. 

Sometimes a barbarous deity requires victims from among the just and 
good. The Gete eagerly dispute the honor of personally conveying to 
Zamolxis the vows and devotions of their country. He whose good fortune 
has destined him to be the sacrifice is thrown with the greatest violence 
upon a range of spears, fixed for the purpose. If on falling he receives a 
mortal wound, it augurs well as to the success of the negotiation and the 
merit of the envoy; but if he survives the wound, he is a wretch with whom 
the god would not condescend to hold any communication. 

Sometimes children are demanded, and the respective divinities recall 
the life they had but just imparted: “Justice,” says Montaigne, “thirsting for 
the blood of innocence!” Sometimes the call is for the dearest and nearest 
blood: the Carthaginians sacrificed their own sons to Saturn, as if Time did 
not devour them with sufficient speed. Sometimes the demand was for the 
blood of the most beautiful. That Amestris, who had buried twelve men 
alive in order to obtain from Pluto, in return for so revolting an offering, a 
somewhat longer life — that same Amestris further sacrifices to that 
insatiable divinity twelve daughters of the highest personages in Persia; as 
the sacrificing priests have always taught men that they ought to offer on 
the altar the most valuable of their possessions. It is upon this principle that 
among some nations the first-born were immolated, and that among others 
they were redeemed by offerings more valuable to the ministers of sacrifice. 
This it is, unquestionably, which introduced into Europe the practice 
prevalent for centuries of devoting children to celibacy at the early age of 
five years, and shutting up in a cloister the brothers of an hereditary prince, 
just as in Asia the practice is to murder them. 

Sometimes it is the purest blood that is demanded. We read of certain 
Indians, if I recollect rightly, who hospitably entertain all who visit them 
and make a merit of killing every sensible and virtuous stranger who enters 
their country, that his talents and virtues may remain with them. Sometimes 
the blood required is that which is most sacred. With the majority of 
idolaters, priests perform the office of executioner at the altar; and among 
the Siberians, it is the practice to kill the priests in order to despatch them to 
pray in the other world for the fulfilment of the wishes of the people. 


But let us turn our attention to other frenzies and other spectacles. All 
Europe passes into Asia by a road inundated with the blood of Jews, who 
commit suicide to avoid falling into the hands of their enemies. This 
epidemic depopulates one-half of the inhabited world: kings, pontiffs, 
women, the young and the aged, all yield to the influence of the holy 
madness which, for a series of two hundred years, instigated the slaughter 
of innumerable nations at the tomb of a god of peace. Then were to be seen 
lying oracles, and military hermits, monarchs in pulpits, and prelates in 
camps. All the different states constitute one delirious populace; barriers of 
mountains and seas are surmounted; legitimate possessions are abandoned 
to enable their owners to fly to conquests which were no longer, in point of 
fertility, the land of promise; manners become corrupted under foreign 
skies; princes, after having exhausted their respective kingdoms to redeem a 
country which had never been theirs, complete the ruin of them for their 
personal ransom; thousands of soldiers, wandering under the banners of 
many chieftains, acknowledge the authority of none and hasten their defeat 
by their desertion; and the disease terminates only to be succeeded by a 
contagion still more horrible and desolating. 

The same spirit of fanaticism cherished the rage for distant conquests: 
scarcely had Europe repaired its losses when the discovery of a new world 
hastened the ruin of our own. At that terrible injunction, “Go and conquer,” 
America was desolated and its inhabitants exterminated; Africa and Europe 
were exhausted in vain to repeople it; the poison of money and of pleasure 
having enervated the species, the world became nearly a desert and 
appeared likely every day to advance nearer to desolation by the continual 
wars which were kindled on our continent, from the ambition of extending 
its power to foreign lands. 

Let us now compute the immense number of slaves which fanaticism has 
made, whether in Asia, where uncircumcision was a mark of infamy, or in 
Africa, where the Christian name was a crime, or in America, where the 
pretext of baptism absolutely extinguished the feelings of humanity. Let us 
compute the thousands who have been seen to perish either on scaffolds in 
the ages of persecution, or in civil wars by the hands of their fellow citizens, 
or by their own hands through excessive austerities, and maceration. Let us 
survey the surface of the earth, and glance at the various standards unfurled 
and blazing in the name of religion; in Spain against the Moors, in France 
against the Turks, in Hungary against the Tartars; at the numerous military 


orders, founded for converting infidels by the point of the sword, and 
slaughtering one another at the foot of the altar they had come to defend. 
Let us then look down from the appalling tribunal thus raised on the bodies 
of the innocent and miserable, in order to judge the living, as God, with a 
balance widely different, will judge the dead. 

In a word, let us contemplate the horrors of fifteen centuries, all 
frequently renewed in the course of a single one; unarmed men slain at the 
feet of altars; kings destroyed by the dagger or by poison; a large state 
reduced to half its extent by the fury of its own citizens; the nation at once 
the most warlike and the most pacific on the face of the globe, divided in 
fierce hostility against itself; the sword unsheathed between the sons and 
the father; usurpers, tyrants, executioners, sacrilegious robbers, and 
bloodstained parricides violating, under the impulse of religion, every 
convention divine or human — such is the deadly picture of fanaticism. 


SECTION IL. 


If this term has at present any connection with its original meaning it is 
exceedingly slight. 

“Fanaticus” was an honorable designation. It signified the minister or 
benefactor of a temple. According to the dictionary of Trévoux some 
antiquaries have discovered inscriptions in which Roman citizens of 
considerable consequence assumed the title of “fanaticus.” 

In Cicero’s oration “pro domo sua,” a passage occurs in which the word 
“fanaticus” appears to me of difficult explanation. The seditious and 
libertine Clodius, who had brought about the banishment of Cicero for 
having saved the republic, had not only plundered and demolished the 
houses of that great man, but in order that Cicero might never be able to 
return to his city residence he procured the consecration of the land on 
which it stood; and the priests had erected there a temple to liberty, or rather 
to slavery, in which Cesar, Pompey, Crassus, and Clodius then held the 
republic. Thus in all ages has religion been employed as an instrument in 
the persecution of great men. When at length, in a happier period, Cicero 
was recalled, he pleaded before the people in order to obtain the restoration 
of the ground on which his house had stood, and the rebuilding of the house 
at the expense of the Roman people. He thus expresses himself in the 
speech against Clodius (Oratio pro Domo sua, chap. xl): “Adspicite, 


adspicite, pontifices, hominem religiosum.... monete eum, modum quemdam 
esse religionis; nimium esse superstitiosum non oportere. Quid tibi necesse 
fuit anili superstitione, homo fanatice, sacrificium, quod aliene domi fieret 
invisere ?” 

Does the word “fanaticus,” as used above, mean senseless, pitiless, 
abominable fanatic, according to the present acceptation, or does it rather 
imply the pious, religious man, the frequenter and consecrator of temples? 
Is it used here in the meaning of decided censure or ironical praise? I do not 
feel myself competent to determine, but will give a translation of the 
passage: 

“Behold, reverend pontiffs, behold the pious man.... suggest to him that 
even religion itself has its limits, that a man ought not to be so over- 
scrupulous. What occasion was there for a sacred person, a fanatic like 
yourself, to have recourse to the superstition of an old woman, in order to 
assist at a sacrifice performed in another person’s house?” 

Cicero alludes here to the mysteries of the Bona Dea, which had been 
profaned by Clodius, who, in the disguise of a female, and accompanied by 
an old woman, had obtained an introduction to them, with a view to an 
assignation with Cesar’s wife. The passage is, in consequence, evidently 
ironical. 

Cicero calls Clodius a religious man, and the irony requires to be kept up 
through the whole passage. He employs terms of honorable meaning, more 
clearly to exhibit Clodius’s infamy. It appears to me, therefore, that he uses 
the word in question, “fanaticus” in its respectable sense, as a word 
conveying the idea of a sacrificer, a pious man, a zealous minister of a 
temple. 

The term might be afterwards applied to those who believed themselves 
inspired by the gods, who bestowed a somewhat curious gift on the 
interpreters of their will, by ordaining that, in order to be a prophet, the loss 
of reason is indispensable. 


Les Dieux a leur interpreéte 
Ont fait un étrange don; 

Ne peut on étre prophete 
Sans qu’on perde la raison? 


The same dictionary of Trévoux informs us that the old chronicles of 
France call Clovis fanatic and pagan. The reader would have been pleased 
to have had the particular chronicles specified. I have not found this epithet 
applied to Clovis in any of the few books I possess at my house near Mount 
Krapak, where I now write. 

We understand by fanaticism at present a religious madness, gloomy and 
cruel. It is a malady of the mind, which is taken in the same way as 
smallpox. Books communicate it much less than meetings and discourses. 
We seldom get heated while reading in solitude, for our minds are then 
tranquil and sedate. But when an ardent man of strong imagination 
addresses himself to weak imaginations, his eyes dart fire, and that fire 
rapidly spreads; his tones, his gestures, absolutely convulse the nerves of 
his auditors. He exclaims, “The eye of God is at this moment upon you; 
sacrifice every mere human possession and feeling; fight the battles of the 
Lord” — and and they rush to the fight. 

Fanaticism is, in reference to superstition, what delirium is to fever, or 
rage to anger. He who is involved in ecstasies and visions, who takes 
dreams for realities, and his own imaginations for prophecies, is a fanatical 
novice of great hope and promise, and will probably soon advance to the 
highest form, and kill man for the love of God. 

Bartholomew Diaz was a fanatical monk. He had a brother at Nuremberg 
called John Diaz, who was an enthusiastic adherent to the doctrines of 
Luther, and completely convinced that the pope was Antichrist, and had the 
sign of the beast. Bartholomew, still more ardently convinced that the pope 
was god upon earth, quits Rome, determined either to convert or murder his 
brother; he accordingly murdered him! Here is a perfect case of fanaticism. 
We have noticed and done justice to this Diaz elsewhere. 

Polyeuctes, who went to the temple on a day of solemn festival, to throw 
down and destroy the statues and ornaments, was a fanatic less horrible than 
Diaz, but not less foolish. The assassins of Francis, duke of Guise, of 
William, prince of Orange, of King Henry III., of King Henry IV., and 
various others, were equally possessed, equally laboring under morbid fury, 
with Diaz. 

The most striking example of fanaticism is that exhibited on the night of 
St. Bartholomew, when the people of Paris rushed from house to house to 
stab, slaughter, throw out of the window, and tear in pieces their fellow 
citizens not attending mass. Guyon, Patouillet, Chaudon, Nonnotte, and the 


ex-Jesuit Paulian, are merely fanatics in a corner — contemptible beings 
whom we do not think of guarding against. They would, however, on a day 
of St. Bartholomew, perform wonders. 

There are some cold-blooded fanatics; such as those judges who 
sentence men to death for no other crime than that of thinking differently 
from themselves, and these are so much the more guilty and deserving of 
the execration of mankind, as, not laboring under madness like the 
Clements, Chatels, Ravaillacs, and Damiens, they might be deemed capable 
of listening to reason. 

There is no other remedy for this epidemical malady than that spirit of 
philosophy, which, extending itself from one to another, at length civilizes 
and softens the manners of men and prevents the access of the disease. For 
when the disorder has made any progress, we should, without loss of time, 
fly from the seat of it, and wait till the air has become purified from 
contagion. Law and religion are not completely efficient against the 
spiritual pestilence. Religion, indeed, so far from affording proper nutriment 
to the minds of patients laboring under this infectious and infernal 
distemper, is converted, by the diseased process of their minds, into poison. 
These malignant devotees have incessantly before their eyes the example of 
Ehud, who assassinated the king of Eglon; of Judith, who cut off the head of 
Holofernes while in bed with him; of Samuel, hewing in pieces King Agag; 
of Jehoiada the priest, who murdered his queen at the horse-gate. They do 
not perceive that these instances, which are respectable in antiquity, are in 
the present day abominable. They derive their fury from religion, decidedly 
as religion condemns it. 

Laws are yet more powerless against these paroxysms of rage. To oppose 
laws to cases of such a description would be like reading a decree of council 
to a man in a frenzy. The persons in question are fully convinced that the 
Holy Spirit which animates and fills them is above all laws; that their own 
enthusiasm is, in fact, the only law which they are bound to obey. 

What can be said in answer to a man who says he will rather obey God 
than men, and who consequently feels certain of meriting heaven by cutting 
your throat? 

When once fanaticism has gangrened the brain of any man the disease 
may be regarded as nearly incurable. I have seen Convulsionaries who, 
while speaking of the miracles of St. Paris, gradually worked themselves up 
to higher and more vehement degrees of agitation till their eyes became 


inflamed, their whole frames shook, their countenances became distorted by 
rage, and had any man contradicted them he would inevitably have been 
murdered. 

Yes, I have seen these wretched Convulsionaries writhing their limbs and 
foaming at their mouths. They were exclaiming, “We must have blood.” 
They effected the assassination of their king by a lackey, and ended with 
exclaiming against philosophers. 

Fanatics are nearly always under the direction of knaves, who place the 
dagger in their hands. These knaves resemble Montaigne’s “Old Man of the 
Mountain,” who, it is said, made weak persons imagine, under his treatment 
of them, that they really had experienced the joys of paradise, and promised 
them a whole eternity of such delights if they would go and assassinate such 
as he should point out to them. There has been only one religion in the 
world which has not been polluted by fanaticism and that is the religion of 
the learned in China. The different sects of ancient philosophers were not 
merely exempt from this pest of human society, but they were antidotes to 
it: for the effect of philosophy is to render the soul tranquil, and fanaticism 
and tranquillity are totally incompatible. That our own holy religion has 
been so frequently polluted by this infernal fury must be imputed to the foil 
and madness of mankind. Thus Icarus abused the wings which he received 
for his benefit. They were given him for his salvation and they insured his 
destruction: 


Ainsi du plumage qu’ il eut 

Icare pervertit l’usage; 

Il le regut pour son salut, 

II s’en servit pour son dommage. 
— BERTAUT, bishop of Séez. 


SECTION IIL. 


Fanatics do not always fight the battles of the Lord. They do not always 
assassinate kings and princes. There are tigers among them, but there are 
more foxes. 

What a tissue of frauds, calumnies, and robberies has been woven by 
fanatics of the court of Rome against fanatics of the court of Calvin, by 
Jesuits against Jansenists, and vice versa! And if you go farther back you 


will find ecclesiastical history, which is the school of virtues, to be that of 
atrocities and abominations, which have been employed by every sect 
against the others. They all have the same bandage over their eyes whether 
marching out to burn down the cities and towns of their adversaries, to 
slaughter the inhabitants, or condemn them to judicial execution; or when 
merely engaged in the comparatively calm occupation of deceiving and 
defrauding, of acquiring wealth and exercising domination. The same 
fanaticism blinds them; they think that they are doing good. Every fanatic is 
a conscientious knave, but a sincere and honest murderer for the good 
cause. 

Read, if you are able, the five or six thousand volumes in which, for a 
hundred years together, the Jansenists and Molinists have dealt out against 
each other their reproaches and revilings, their mutual exposures of fraud 
and knavery, and then judge whether Scapin or Trevelin can be compared 
with them. 

One of the most curious theological knaveries ever practised is, in my 
opinion, that of a small bishop — the narrative asserts that he was a 
Biscayan bishop; however, we shall certainly, at some future period find out 
both his name and his bishopric — whose diocese was partly in Biscay and 
partly in France. 

In the French division of his diocese there was a parish which had 
formerly been inhabited by some Moors. The lord of the parish or manor 
was no Mahometan; he was perfectly catholic, as the whole universe should 
be, for the meaning of catholic is universal. My lord the bishop had some 
suspicions concerning this unfortunate seigneur, whose whole occupation 
consisted in doing good, and conceived that in his heart he entertained bad 
thoughts and sentiments savoring not a little of heresy. He even accused 
him of having said, in the way of pleasantry, that there were good people in 
Morocco as well as in Biscay, and that an honest inhabitant of Morocco 
might absolutely not be a mortal enemy of the Supreme Being, who is the 
father of all mankind. 

The fanatic, upon this, wrote a long letter to the king of France, the 
paramount sovereign of our little manorial lord. In this letter he entreated 
his majesty to transfer the manor of this stray and unbelieving sheep either 
to Lower Brittany or Lower Normandy, according to his good pleasure, that 
he might be no longer able to diffuse the contagion of heresy among his 
Biscayan neighbors, by his abominable jests. The king of France and his 


council smiled, as may naturally be supposed, at the extravagance and folly 
of the demand. 

Our Biscayan pastor learning, some time afterwards, that his French 
sheep was sick, ordered public notices to be fixed up at the church gates of 
the canton, prohibiting any one from administering the communion to him, 
unless he should previously give in a bill of confession, from which it might 
appear that he was not circumcised; that he condemned with his whole heart 
the heresy of Mahomet, and every other heresy of the like kind — as, for 
example, Calvinism and Jansenism; and that in every point he thought like 
him, the said Biscayan bishop. 

Bills of confession were at that time much in fashion. The sick man sent 
for his parish priest, who was a simple and sottish man, and threatened to 
have him hanged by the parliament of Bordeaux if he did not instantly 
administer the viaticum to him. The priest was alarmed, and accordingly 
celebrated the sacred ordinance, as desired by the patient; who, after the 
ceremony, declared aloud, before witnesses, that the Biscayan pastor had 
falsely accused him before the king of being tainted with the Mussulman 
religion; that he was a sincere Christian, and that the Biscayan was a 
calumniator. He signed this, after it had been written down, in presence of a 
notary, and every form required by law was complied with. He soon after 
became better, and rest and a good conscience speedily completed his 
recovery. 

The Biscayan, quite exasperated that the old patient should have thus 
exposed and disappointed him, resolved to have his revenge, and thus he set 
about it. 

He procured, fifteen days after the event just mentioned, the fabrication, 
in his own language or patois, of a profession of faith which the priest 
pretended to have heard and received. It was signed by the priest and three 
or four peasants, who had not been present at the ceremony; and the forged 
instrument was then passed through the necessary and solemn form of 
verification and registry, as if this form could give it authenticity. 

An instrument not signed by the party alone interested, signed by 
persons unknown, fifteen days after the event, an instrument disavowed by 
the real and credible witnesses of that event, involved evidently the crime of 
forgery; and, as the subject of the forgery was a matter of faith, the crime 
clearly rendered both the priest and the witnesses liable to the galleys in this 
world, and to hell in the other. 


Our lord of the manor, however, who loved a joke, but had no gall or 
malice in his heart, took compassion both upon the bodies and souls of 
these conspirators. He declined delivering them over to human justice, and 
contented himself with giving them up to ridicule. But he declared that after 
the death of the Biscayan he would, if he survived, have the pleasure of 
printing an account of all his proceedings and manceuvres on this business, 
together with the documents and evidences, just to amuse the small number 
of readers who might like anecdotes of that description; and not, as is often 
pompously announced, with a view to the instruction of the universe. There 
are so many authors who address themselves to the universe, who really 
imagine they attract, and perhaps absorb, the attention of the universe, that 
he conceived he might not have a dozen readers out of the whole who 
would attend for a moment to himself. But let us return to fanaticism. 

It is this rage for making proselytes, this intensely mad desire which men 
feel to bring others over to partake of their own peculiar cup or communion, 
that induced the Jesuit Chatel and the Jesuit Routh to rush with eagerness to 
the deathbed of the celebrated Montesquieu. These two devoted zealots 
desired nothing better than to be able to boast that they had persuaded him 
of the merits of contrition and of sufficing grace. We wrought his 
conversion, they said. He was, in the main, a worthy soul: he was much 
attached to the society of Jesus. We had some little difficulty in inducing 
him to admit certain fundamental truths; but as in these circumstances, in 
the crisis of life and death, the mind is always most clear and acute, we 
soon convinced him. 

This fanatical eagerness for converting men is so ardent, that the most 
debauched monk in his convent would even quit his mistress, and walk to 
the very extremity of the city, for the sake of making a single convert. 

We have all seen Father Poisson, a Cordelier of Paris, who impoverished 
his convent to pay his mistresses, and who was imprisoned in consequence 
of the depravity of his manners. He was one of the most popular preachers 
at Paris, and one of the most determined and zealous of converters. 

Such also was the celebrated preacher Fantin, at Versailles. The list 
might be easily enlarged; but it is unnecessary, if not also dangerous, to 
expose the freaks and freedoms of constituted authorities. You know what 
happened to Ham for having revealed his father’s shame. He became as 
black as a coal. 


Let us merely pray to God, whether rising or lying down, that he would 
deliver us from fanatics, as the pilgrims of Mecca pray that they may meet 
with no sour faces on the road. 


SECTION IV. 


Ludlow, who was rather an enthusiast for liberty than a fanatic in religion 
— that brave man, who hated Cromwell more than he did Charles I., relates 
that the parliamentary forces were always defeated by the royal army in the 
beginning of the civil war; just as the regiment of porters (portes-cochéres) 
were unable to stand the shock of conflict, in the time of the Fronde against 
the great Condé. Cromwell said to General Fairfax: “How can you possibly 
expect a rabble of London porters and apprentices to resist a nobility urged 
on by the principle, or rather the phantom, of honor? Let us actuate them by 
a more powerful phantom — fanaticism! Our enemies are fighting only for 
their king; let us persuade our troops they are fighting for their God. 

“Give me a commission, and I will raise a regiment of brother 
murderers, whom I will pledge myself soon to make invincible fanatics!” 

He was as good as his word; he composed his regiment of red-coated 
brothers, of gloomy religionists, whom he made obedient tigers. Mahomet 
himself was never better served by soldiers. 

But in order to inspire this fanaticism, you must be seconded and 
supported by the spirit of the times. A French parliament at the present day 
would attempt in vain to raise a regiment of such porters as we have 
mentioned; it could, with all its efforts, merely rouse into frenzy a few 
women of the fish-market. 

Only the ablest men have the power to make and to guide fanatics. It is 
not, however, sufficient to possess the profoundest dissimulation and the 
most determined intrepidity; everything depends, after these previous 
requisites are secured, on coming into the world at a proper time. 


SECTION V. 


Geometry then, it seems, is not always connected with clearness and 
correctness of understanding. Over what precipices do not men fall, 
notwithstanding their boasted leading-strings of reason! A celebrated 
Protestant, who was esteemed one of the first mathematicians of the age, 
and who followed in the train of the Newtons, the Leibnitzes, and 


Bernouillis, at the beginning of the present century, struck out some very 
singular corollaries. It is said that with a grain of faith a man may remove 
mountains; and this man of science, following up the method of pure 
geometrical analysis, reasoned thus with himself: I have many grains of 
faith, and can, therefore, remove many mountains. This was the man who 
made his appearance at London in 1707; and, associating himself with 
certain men of learning and science, some of whom, moreover, were not 
deficient in sagacity, they publicly announced that they would raise to life a 
dead person in any cemetery that might be fixed upon. Their reasoning was 
uniformly synthetical. They said, genuine disciples must have the power of 
performing miracles; we are genuine disciples, we therefore shall be able to 
perform as many as we please. The mere unscientific saints of the Romish 
church have resuscitated many worthy persons; therefore, a fortiori, we, the 
reformers of the reformed themselves, shall resuscitate as many as we may 
desire. 

These arguments are irrefragable, being constructed according to the 
most correct form possible. Here we have at a glance the explanation why 
all antiquity was inundated with prodigies; why the temples of A‘sculapius 
at Epidaurus, and in other cities, were completely filled with ex-votos; the 
roofs adorned with thighs straightened, arms restored, and silver infants: all 
was miracle. 

In short, the famous Protestant geometrician whom I speak of appeared 
so perfectly sincere; he asserted so confidently that he would raise the dead, 
and his proposition was put forward with so much plausibility and 
strenuousness, that the people entertained a very strong impression on the 
subject, and Queen Anne was advised to appoint a day, an hour, and a 
cemetery, such as he should himself select, in which he might have the 
opportunity of performing his miracle legally, and under the inspection of 
justice. The holy geometrician chose St. Paul’s cathedral for the scene of his 
exertion: the people ranged themselves in two rows; soldiers were stationed 
to preserve order both among the living and the dead; the magistrates took 
their seats; the register procured his record; it was impossible that the new 
miracles could be verified too completely. A dead body was disinterred 
agreeably to the holy man’s choice and direction; he then prayed, he fell 
upon his knees, and made the most pious and devout contortions possible; 
his companions imitated him; the dead body exhibited no sign of animation; 
it was again deposited in its grave, and the professed resuscitator and his 


adherents were slightly punished. I afterwards saw one of these misled 
creatures; he declared to me that one of the party was at the time under the 
stain of a venial sin, for which the dead person suffered, and but for which 
the resurrection would have been infallible. 

Were it allowable for us to reveal the disgrace of those to whom we owe 
the sincerest respect, I should observe here, that Newton, the great Newton 
himself, discovered in the “Apocalypse” that the pope was Antichrist, and 
made many other similar discoveries. I should also observe that he was a 
decided Arian. I am aware that this deviation of Newton, compared to that 
of the other geometrician, is as unity to infinity. But if the exalted Newton 
imagined that he found the modern history of Europe in the “Apocalypse,” 
we may say: Alas, poor human beings! 

It seems as if superstition were an epidemic disease, from which the 
strongest minds are not always exempt. There are in Turkey persons of 
great and strong sense, who would undergo empalement for the sake of 
certain opinions of Abubeker. These principles being once admitted, they 
reason with great consistency; and the Navaricians, the Radarists, and the 
Jabarites mutually consign each other to damnation in conformity to very 
shrewd and subtle argument. They all draw plausible consequences, but 
they never dare to examine principles. 

A report is publicly spread abroad by some person, that there exists a 
giant seventy feet high; the learned soon after begin to discuss and dispute 
about the color of his hair, the thickness of his thumb, the measurement of 
his nails; they exclaim, cabal, and even fight upon the subject. Those who 
maintain that the little finger of the giant is only fifteen lines in diameter 
burn those who assert that it is a foot thick. “But, gentlemen,” modestly 
observes a stranger passing by, “does the giant you are disputing about 
really exist?” “What a horrible doubt!” all the disputants cry out together. 
“What blasphemy! What absurdity!” A short truce is then brought about to 
give time for stoning the poor stranger; and, after having duly performed 
that murderous ceremony, they resume fighting upon the everlasting subject 
of the nails and little finger. 


FANCY. 


Fancy formerly signified imagination, and the term was used simply to 
express that faculty of the soul which receives sensible objects. 

Descartes and Gassendi, and all the philosophers of their day, say that 
“the form or images of things are painted in the fancy.” But the greater part 
of abstract terms are, in the course of time, received in a sense different 
from their original one, like tools which industry applies to new purposes. 

Fancy, at present, means “a particular desire, a transient taste”; he has a 
fancy for going to China; his fancy for gaming and dancing has passed 
away. An artist paints a fancy portrait, a portrait not taken from any model. 
To have fancies is to have extraordinary tastes, but of brief duration. Fancy, 
in this sense, falls a little short of oddity (bizarrerie) and caprice. 

Caprice may express “a sudden and unreasonable disgust.” He had a 
fancy for music, and capriciously became disgusted with it. Whimsicality 
gives an idea of inconsistency and bad taste, which fancy does not; he had a 
fancy for building, but he constructed his house in a whimsical taste. 

There are shades of distinction between having fancies and being 
fantastic; the fantastic is much nearer to the capricious and the whimsical. 
The word “fantastic” expresses a character unequal and abrupt. The idea of 
charming or pleasant is excluded from it; whereas there are agreeable 
fancies. 

We sometimes hear used in conversation “odd fancies” (des fantasies 
musquées); but the expression was never understood to mean what the 
“Dictionary of Trévoux” supposes— “The whims of men of superior rank 
which one must not venture to condemn;” on the contrary, that expression is 
used for the very object and purpose of condemning them; and musquee, in 
this connection, is an expletive adding force to the term “fancies,” as we 
say, Sottise pommeée, folie fieffée, to express nonsense and folly. 


FASTI. 


Of the Different Significations of this Word. 


The Latin word “fasti” signifies festivals, and it is in this sense that Ovid 
treats of it in his poem entitled “The Fasti.” 

Godeau has composed the Fasti of the church on this model, but with 
less success. The religion of the Roman Pagans was more calculated for 
poetry than that of the Christians; to which it may be added, that Ovid was a 
better poet than Godeau. 

The consular fasti were only the list of consuls. 

The fasti of the magistrates were the days in which they were permitted 
to plead; and those on which they did not plead were called nefasti, because 
then they could not plead for justice. 

The word “nefastus” in this sense does not signify unfortunate; on the 
contrary, nefastus and nefandus were the attributes of unfortunate days in 
another sense, signifying days in which people must not plead; days worthy 
only to be forgotten; “ille nefasto te posuit die.” 

Besides other fasti, the Romans had their fasti urbis, fasti rustici, which 
were Calendars of the particular usages, and ceremonies of the city and the 
country. 

On these days of solemnity, every one sought to astonish by the grandeur 
of his dress, his equipage, or his banquet. This pomp, invisible on other 
days, was called fastus. It expresses magnificence in those who by their 
station can afford it, but vanity in others. 

Though the word “fastus” may not be always injurious, the word 
“pompous” is invariably so. A devotee who makes a parade of his virtue 
renders humility itself pompous. 


FATHERS — MOTHERS — CHILDREN. 


Their Duties. 


The “Encyclopedia” has been much exclaimed against in France; because it 
was produced in France, and has done France honor. In other countries, 
people have not cried out; on the contrary, they have eagerly set about 
pirating or spoiling it, because money was to be gained thereby. 

But we, who do not, like the encyclopedists of Paris, labor for glory; we, 
who are not, like them, exposed to envy; we, whose little society lies 
unnoticed in Hesse, in Wiirtemberg, in Switzerland, among the Grisons, or 
at Mount Krapak; and have, therefore, no apprehension of having to dispute 
with the doctor of the Comédie Italienne, or with a doctor of the Sorbonne; 
we, who sell not our sheets to a bookseller, but are free beings, and lay not 
black on white until we have examined, to the utmost of our ability, whether 
the said black may be of service to mankind; we, in short, who love virtue, 
shall boldly declare what we think. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long—” I would 
venture to say, “Honor thy father and thy mother, though this day shall be 
thy last.” 

Tenderly love and joyfully serve the mother who bore you in her womb, 
fed you at her breast, and patiently endured all that was disgusting in your 
infancy. Discharge the same duties to your father, who brought you up. 

What will future ages say of a Frank, named Louis the Thirteenth, who, 
at the age of sixteen, began the exercise of his authority with having the 
door of his mother’s apartment walled up, and sending her into exile, 
without giving the smallest reason for so doing, and solely because it was 
his favorite’s wish? 

“But, sir, I must tell you in confidence that my father is a drunkard, who 
begot me one day by chance, not caring a jot about me; and gave me no 
education but that of beating me every day when he came home intoxicated. 
My mother was a coquette, whose only occupation was love-making. But 
for my nurse, who had taken a liking to me, and who, after the death of her 
son, received me into her house for charity, I should have died of want.” 

“Well, then, honor your nurse; and bow to your father and mother when 
you meet them. It is said in the Vulgate, ‘Honora patrem tuum et matrem 


tuam’ — not dilige.” 

“Very well, sir, I shall love my father and my mother if they do me good; 
I shall honor them if they do me ill. I have thought so ever since I began to 
think, and you confirm me in my maxims.” 

“Fare you well, my child, I see you will prosper, for you have a grain of 
philosophy in your composition.” 

“One word more, sir. If my father were to call himself Abraham, and me 
Isaac, and were to say to me, ‘My son, you are tall and strong; carry these 
fagots to the top of that hill, to burn you with after I have cut off your head; 
for God ordered me to do so when He came to see me this morning,’ — 
what would you advise me to do in such critical circumstances?” 

“Critical, indeed! But what would you do of yourself? for you seem to be 
no blockhead.” 

“I own, sir, that I should ask him to produce a written order, and that 
from regard for himself, I should say to him— ‘Father, you are among 
strangers, who do not allow a man to assassinate his son without an express 
condition from God, duly signed, sealed and delivered. See what happened 
to poor Calas, in the half French, half Spanish town of Toulouse. He was 
broken on the wheel; and the procureur-général Riquet decided on having 
Madame Calas, the mother, burned — all on the bare and very ill-conceived 
suspicion, that they had hung up their son, Mark Antony Calas, for the love 
of God. I should fear that his conclusions would be equally prejudicial to 
the well-being of yourself and your sister or niece, Madame Sarah, my 
mother. Once more I say, show me a lettre de cachet for cutting my throat, 
signed by God’s own hand, and countersigned by Raphael, Michael, or 
Beelzebub. If not, father — your most obedient: I will go to Pharaoh of 
Egypt, or to the king of the desert of Gerar, who both have been in love 
with my mother, and will certainly be kind to me. Cut my brother Ishmael’s 
throat, if you like; but rely upon it, you shall not cut mine.’” 

“Good; this is arguing like a true sage. The ‘Encyclopedia’ itself could 
not have reasoned better. I tell you, you will do great things. I admire you 
for not having said an ill word to your father Abraham — for not having 
been tempted to beat him. And tell me: had you been that Cram, whom his 
father, the Frankish King Clothaire, had burned in a barn; a Don Carlos, son 
of that fox, Philip the Second; a poor Alexis, son of that Czar Peter, half 
hero, half tiger—” 


“Ah, sir, say no more of those horrors; you will make me detest human 
nature.” 


FAVOR. 


Of What is Understood by the Word. 


Favor, from the Latin word “favor,” rather signifies a benefit than a 
recompense. 

We earnestly beg a favor; we merit and loudly demand a recompense. 
The god Favor, according to the Roman mythologists, was the son of 
Beauty and Fortune. All favor conveys the idea of something gratuitous; he 
has done me the favor of introducing me, of presenting me, of 
recommending my friend, of correcting my work. The favor of princes is 
the effect of their fancy, and of assiduous complaisance. The favor of the 
people sometimes implies merit, but is more often attributable to lucky 
accident. 

Favor differs much from kindness. That man is in favor with the king, 
but he has not yet received any kindnesses from him. We say that he has 
been received into the good graces of a person, not he has been received 
into favor; though we say to be in favor, because favor is supposed to be an 
habitual taste; while to receive into grace is to pardon, or, at least, is less 
than to bestow a favor. 

To obtain grace is the effect of a moment; to obtain favor is a work of 
time. Nevertheless, we say indifferently, do me the kindness and do me the 
favor, to recommend my friend. 

Letters of recommendation were formerly called letters of favor. Severus 
says, in the tragedy of Polyeuctes: 


Je mourrais mille fois plutét que d’abuser 
Des lettres de faveur que j’ai pour |’épouser. 


“Letters of favor,” though I have to wed her, 
I’d rather die a thousand times than use them. 


We have the favor and good-will, not the kindness of the prince and the 
public. We may obtain the favor of our audience by modesty, but it will not 
be gracious if we are tedious. 


This expression “favor,” signifies a gratuitous good-will, which we seek 
to obtain from the prince or the public. Gallantry has extended it to the 
complaisance of the ladies; and though we do not say that we have the 
favors of the king, we say that we have the favors of a lady. 

The equivalent to this expression is unknown in Asia, where the women 
possess less influence. Formerly, ribbons, gloves, buckles, and sword-knots 
given by a lady, were called favors. The earl of Essex wore a glove of 
Queen Elizabeth’s in his hat, which he called the queen’s favor. 


FAVORITE. 


This word has sometimes a bounded and sometimes an extended sense. 
“Favorite” sometimes conveys the idea of power; and sometimes it only 
signifies a man who pleases his master. 

Henry III. had favorites who were only play-things, and he had those 
who governed the state, as the dukes of Joyeuse and Epernon. A favorite 
may be compared to a piece of gold, which is valued at whatever the prince 
pleases. 

An ancient writer has asked, “Who ought to be the king’s favorite’? — 
the people!” Good poets are called the favorites of the muses, as prosperous 
men are called the favorites of fortune, because both are supposed to 
receive these gifts without laboring for them. It is thus, that a fertile and 
well-situated land is called the favorite of nature. 

The woman who pleases the sultan most is called the favorite sultana. 
Somebody has written the history of favorites; that is to say, the mistresses 
of the greatest princes. 

Several princes in Germany have country houses which they call 
favorites. 

A lady’s favorite is now only to be found in romances and stories of the 
last century. 


FEASTS. 


SECTION I. 


A poor gentleman of the province of Hagenau, cultivated his small estate, 
and St. Ragonda, or Radegonda, was the patron of his parish. 

Now it happened, on the feast of St. Ragonda, that it was necessary to do 
something to this poor gentleman’s field, without which great loss would be 
incurred. The master, with all his family, after having devoutly assisted at 
mass, went to cultivate his land, on which depended the subsistence of his 
family, while the rector and the other parishioners went to tipple as usual. 

The rector, while enjoying his glass, was informed of the enormous 
offence committed in his parish by this profane laborer, and went, burning 
with wine and anger, to seek the cultivator. “Sir, you are very insolent and 
very impious to dare to cultivate your field, instead of going to the tavern 
like other people.” “I agree, sir,” replied the gentleman, “that it is necessary 
to drink to the honor of the saint; but it is also necessary to eat, and my 
family would die of hunger if I did not labor.” “Drink and die, then,” said 
the vicar. “In what law, in what book is it so written?” said the laborer. “In 
Ovid,” replied the vicar. “I think you are mistaken,” said the gentleman; “in 
what part of Ovid have you read that I should go to the tavern rather than 
cultivate my field on St. Ragonda’s day?” 

It should be remarked that both the gentleman and the pastor were well 
educated men. “Read the metamorphoses of the daughters of Minyas,” said 
the vicar. “I have read it,” replied the other, “and I maintain that they have 
no relation to my plough.” “How, impious man! do you not remember that 
the daughters of Minyas were changed into bats for having spun on a feast 
day?” “The case is very different,” replied the gentleman, “these ladies had 
not rendered any homage to Bacchus. I have been at the mass of St. 
Ragonda, you can have nothing to say to me; you cannot change me into a 
bat.” “I will do worse,” said the priest, “I will fine you.” He did so. The 
poor gentleman was ruined: he quitted the country with his family — went 
into a strange one — became a Lutheran — and his ground remained 
uncultivated for several years. 

This affair was related to a magistrate of good sense and much piety. 
These are the reflections which he made upon it: 


“They were no doubt innkeepers,” said he, “that invented this prodigious 
number of feasts; the religion of peasants and artisans consists in getting 
tipsy on the day of a saint, whom they only know by this kind of worship. It 
is on these days of idleness and debauchery that all crimes are committed; it 
is these feasts which fill the prisons, and which support the police officers, 
registers, lieutenants of police, and hangmen; the only excuse for feast-days 
among us. From this cause Catholic countries are scarcely-cultivated at all; 
whilst heretics, by daily cultivating their lands, produce abundant crops.” 

It is all very well that the shoemakers should go in the morning to mass 
on St. Crispin’s day, because crepido signifies the upper leather of a shoe; 
that the brush-makers should honor St. Barbara their patron; that those who 
have weak eyes should hear the mass of St. Clara: that St. should be 
celebrated in many provinces; but after having paid their devoirs to the 
saints they should become serviceable to men, they should go from the altar 
to the plough; it is the excess of barbarity, and insupportable slavery, to 
consecrate our days to idleness and vice. Priests, command, if it be 
necessary that the saints Roche, Eustace, and Fiacre, be prayed to in the 
morning; but, magistrates, order your fields to be cultivated as usual. It is 
labor that is necessary; the greater the industry the more the day is 
sanctified. 





SECTION II. 


Letter from a Weaver of Lyons to the Gentlemen of the Commission 
established at Paris, for the Reformation of Religious Orders, printed in the 
public papers in 1768. 

“Gentlemen: I am a silk-weaver, and have worked at Lyons for nineteen 
years. My wages have increased insensibly; at present I get thirty-five sous 
per day. My wife, who makes lace, would get fifteen more, if it were 
possible for her to devote her time to it; but as the cares of the house, 
illness, or other things, continually hinder her, I reduce her profit to ten 
sous, which makes forty-five sous daily. If from the year we deduct eighty- 
two Sundays, or holidays, we shall have two hundred and eighty-four 
profitable days, which at forty-five sous make six hundred and thirty-nine 
livres. That is my revenue; the following are my expenses: 

“T have eight living children, and my wife is on the point of being 
confined with the eleventh; for I have lost two. I have been married fifteen 


years: so that I annually reckon twenty-four livres for the expenses of her 
confinements and baptisms, one hundred and eight livres for two nurses, 
having generally two children out at nurse, and sometimes even three. I pay 
fifty-seven livres rent and fourteen taxes. 

“My income is then reduced to four hundred and thirty-six livres, or 
twenty-five sous three deniers a day, with which I have to clothe and furnish 
my family, buy wood and candles, and support my wife and six children. 

“T look forward to holidays with dismay. I confess that I often almost 
curse their institution. They could only have been instituted by usurers and 
innkeepers. 

“My father made me study hard in my youth, and wished me to become 
a monk, showing me in that state a sure asylum against want; but I always 
thought that every man owes his tribute to society, and that monks are 
useless drones who live upon the labor of the bees. Notwithstanding, I 
acknowledge that when I see John C —— , with whom I studied, and who 
was the most idle boy in the college, possessing the first place among the 
prémontrés, I cannot help regretting that I did not listen to my father’s 
advice. 

“This is the third holiday in Christmas, I have pawned the little furniture 
I had, I am in a week’s debt with my tradesman, and I want bread — how 
are we to get over the fourth? This is not all; I have the prospect of four 
more next week. Great God! Eight holidays in ten days; you cannot have 
commanded it! 

“One year I hoped that rents would diminish by the suppression of one of 
the monasteries of the Capuchins and Cordeliers. What useless houses in 
the centre of Lyons are those of the Jacobins, nuns of St. Peter, etc. Why not 
establish them in the suburbs if they are thought necessary? How many 
more useful inhabitants would supply their places! 

“All these reflections, gentlemen, have induced me to address myself to 
you who have been chosen by the king for the task of rectifying abuses. I 
am not the only one who thinks thus. How many laborers in Lyons and 
other places, how many laborers in the kingdom are reduced to the same 
extremities as myself? It is evident that every holiday costs the state several 
millions (livres). These considerations will lead you to take more to heart 
the interests of the people, which are rather too little attended to. 

“T have the honor to be, etc., 

“BOCEN.” 


This request, which was really presented, will not be misplaced in a 
work like the present. 


SECTION IIL. 


The feast given to the Roman people by Julius Cesar and the emperors who 
succeeded him are well known. The feast of twenty-two thousand tables 
served by twenty-two thousand purveyors; the naval fights on artificial 
lakes, etc., have not, however, been imitated by the Herulian, Lombard, and 
Frankish chieftains, who would have their festivity equally celebrated. 


FERRARA. 


What we have to say of Ferrara has no relation to literature, but it has a very 
great one to justice, which is much more necessary than the belles-lettres, 
and much less cultivated, at least in Italy. 

Ferrara was constantly a fief of the empire, like Parma and Placentia. 
Pope Clement VIII. robbed Cesar d’Este of it by force of arms, in 1597. 
The pretext for this tyranny was a very singular one for a man who called 
himself the humble vicar of Jesus Christ. 

Alphonso d’Este, the first of the name, sovereign of Ferrara, Modena, 
Este, Carpio, and Rovigno, espoused a simple gentlewoman of Ferrara, 
named Laura Eustochia, by whom he had three children before marriage. 
These children he solemnly acknowledged in the face of the Church. None 
of the formalities prescribed by the laws were wanting at this recognition. 
His successor, Alphonso d’Este, was acknowledged duke of Ferrara; he 
espoused Julia d’ Urbino, the daughter of Francis, duke d’Urbino, by whom 
he had the unfortunate Cesar d’Este, the incontestable heir of all the 
property of all the family, and declared so by the last duke, who died 
October 27, 1597. Pope Clement VIII., surnamed Aldobrandino, and 
originally of the family of a merchant of Florence, dared to pretend that the 
grandmother of Cesar d’Este was not sufficiently noble, and that the 
children that she had brought into the world ought to be considered 
bastards. The first reason is ridiculous and scandalous in a bishop, the 
second is unwarrantable in every tribunal in Europe. If the duke was not 
legitimate, he ought to have lost Modena and his other states also; and if 
there was no flaw in his title, he ought to have kept Ferrara as well as 
Modena. 

The acquisition of Ferrara was too fine a thing for the pope not to 
procure all the decretals and decisions of those brave theologians, who 
declare that the pope can render just that which is unjust. Consequently he 
first excommunicated Cesar d’Este, and as excommunication necessarily 
deprives a man of all his property, the common father of the faithful raised 
his troops against the excommunicated, to rob him of his inheritance in the 
name of the Church. These troops were defeated, but the duke of Modena 
soon saw his finances exhausted, and his friends become cool. 


To make his case still more deplorable, the king of France, Henry IV., 
believed himself obliged to take the side of the pope, in order to balance the 
credit of Philip II. at the court of Rome; in the same manner that good King 
Louis XII. less excusably dishonored himself by uniting with that monster 
Alexander VI., and his execrable bastard, the duke of Borgia. The duke was 
obliged to return, and the pope caused Ferrara to be invaded by Cardinal 
Aldobrandino, who entered this flourishing city at the head of a thousand 
horse and five thousand foot soldiers. 

It is a great pity that such a man as Henry IV. descended to this 
unworthiness which is called politic. The Catos, Metelluses, Scipios, and 
Fabriciuses would not thus have betrayed justice to please a priest — and 
such a priest! 

From this time Ferrara became a desert; its uncultivated soil was covered 
with standing marshes. This province, under the house of Este, had been 
one of the finest in Italy; the people always regretted their ancient masters. 
It is true that the duke was indemnified; he was nominated to a bishopric 
and a benefice; he was even furnished with some measures of salt from the 
mines of Servia. But it is no less true that the house of Modena has 
incontestable and imprescriptable rights to the duchy of Ferrara, of which it 
was thus shamefully despoiled. 

Now, my dear reader, let us suppose that this scene took place at the time 
in which Jesus Christ appeared to his apostles after his resurrection, and that 
Simon Barjonas, surnamed Peter, wished to possess himself of the states of 
this poor duke of Ferrara. Imagine the duke coming to Bethany to demand 
justice of the Lord Jesus. Our Lord sends immediately for Peter and says to 
him, “Simon, son of Jonas, I have given thee the keys of heaven, but I have 
not given thee those of the earth. Because thou hast been told that the 
heavens surround the globe, and that the contained is in the containing, dost 
thou imagine that kingdoms here below belong to thee, and that thou hast 
only to possess thyself of whatever thou likest? I have already forbidden 
thee to draw the sword. Thou appearest to me a very strange compound; at 
one time cutting off the ear of Malchus, and at another even denying me. Be 
more lenient and decorous, and take neither the property nor the ears of any 
one for fear of thine own.” 


FEVER. 


It is not as a physician, but as a patient, that I wish to say a word or two on 
fever. We cannot help now and then speaking of our enemies; and this one 
has been attacking me for more than twenty years; not Fréron himself has 
been more implacable. 

I ask pardon of Sydenham, who defined fever to be “an effort of nature, 
laboring with all its power to expel the peccant matter.” We might thus 
define smallpox, measles, diarrhoea, vomitings, cutaneous eruptions, and 
twenty other diseases. But, if this physician defined ill, he practised well. 
He cured, because he had experience, and he knew how to wait. 

Boerhaave says, in his “Aphorisms”: “A more frequent opposition, and 
an increased resistance about the capillary vessels, give an absolute idea of 
an acute fever.” These are the words of a great master; but he sets out with 
acknowledging that the nature of fever is profoundly hidden. 

He does not tell us what that secret principle is which develops itself at 
regular periods in intermittent fever — what that internal poison is, which, 
after the lapse of a day, is renewed — where that flame is, which dies and 
revives at stated moments. 

We know fairly well that we are liable to fever after excess, or in 
unseasonable weather. We know that quinine, judiciously administered, will 
cure it. This is quite enough; the how we do not know. 

Every animal that does not perish suddenly dies by fever. The fever 
seems to be the inevitable effect of the fluids that compose the blood, or that 
which is in the place of blood. The structure of every animal proves to 
natural philosophers that it must, at all times, have enjoyed a very short life. 

Theologians have held, as have promulgated other opinions. It is not for 
us to examine this question. The philosophers and physicians have been 
right in sensu humano, and the theologians, in sensu divino. It is said in 
Deuteronomy, xxviii, 22, that if the Jews do not serve the law they shall be 
smitten “with a consumption, and with a fever, and with an inflammation, 
and with an extreme burning.” It is only in Deuteronomy, and in Moliére’s 
“Physician in Spite of Himself,” that people have been threatened with 
fever. 

It seems impossible that fever should not be an accident natural to an 
animate body, in which so many fluids circulate; just as it is impossible for 


an animate body not to be crushed by the falling of a rock. 

Blood makes life; it furnishes the viscera, the limbs, the skin, the very 
extremities of the hairs and nails with the fluids, the humors proper for 
them. 

This blood, by which the animal has life, is formed by the chyle. During 
pregnancy this chyle is transmitted from the uterus to the child, and, after 
the child is born, the milk of the nurse produces this same chyle. The 
greater diversity of aliments it afterwards receives, the more the chyle is 
liable to be soured. This alone forming the blood, and this blood, composed 
of so many different humors so subject to corruption, circulating through 
the whole human body more than five hundred and fifty times in twenty- 
four hours, with the rapidity of a torrent, it is not only astonishing that fever 
is not more frequent, it is astonishing that man lives. In every articulation, 
in every gland, in every passage, there is danger of death; but there are also 
as many succors as there are dangers. Almost every membrane extends or 
contracts as occasion requires. All the veins have sluices which open and 
shut, giving passage to the blood and preventing a return, by which the 
machine would be destroyed. The blood, rushing through all these canals, 
purifies itself. It is a river that carries with it a thousand impurities; it 
discharges itself by perspiration, by transpiration, by all the secretions. 
Fever is itself a succor; it is a rectification when it does not kill. 

Man, by his reason, accelerates the cure by administering bitters, and, 
above all, by regimen. This reason is an oar with which he may row for 
some time on the sea of the world when disease does not swallow him up. 

It is asked: How is it that nature has abandoned the animals, her work, to 
so many horrible diseases, almost always accompanied by fever? How and 
why is it that so many disorders exist with so much order, formation, and 
destruction everywhere, side by side? This is a difficulty that often gives me 
a fever, but I beg you will read the letters of Memmius. Then, perhaps, you 
will be inclined to suspect that the incomprehensible artificer of vegetables, 
animals, and worlds, having made all for the best, could not have made 
anything better. 


FICTION. 


Is not a fiction, which teaches new and interesting truths, a fine thing? Do 
you not admire the Arabian story of the sultan who would not believe that a 
little time could appear long, and who disputed with his dervish on the 
nature of duration? The latter to convince him of it, begged him only to 
plunge his head for a moment into the basin in which he was washing. 
Immediately the sultan finds himself transported into a frightful desert; he is 
obliged to labor to get a livelihood; he marries, and has children who grow 
up and ill treat him; finally he returns to his country and his palace and he 
there finds the dervish who has caused him to suffer so many evils for five 
and twenty years. He is about to kill him, and is only appeased when he is 
assured that all passed in the moment in which, with his eyes shut, he put 
his head into the water. 

You still more admire the fiction of the loves of Dido and A:neas, which 
caused the mortal hatred between Carthage and Rome, as also that which 
exhibits in Elysium the destinies of the great men of the Roman Empire. 

You also like that of Alcina, in Ariosto, who possesses the dignity of 
Minerva with the beauty of Venus, who is so charming to the eyes of her 
lovers, who intoxicates them with voluptuous delights, and unites all the 
loves and graces, but who, when she is at last reduced to her true self and 
the enchantment has passed away, is nothing more than a little shrivelled, 
disgusting, old woman. 

As to fictions which represent nothing, teach nothing, and from which 
nothing results, are they anything more than falsities? And if they are 
incoherent and heaped together without choice, are they anything better 
than dreams? 

You will possibly tell me that there are ancient fictions which are very 
incoherent, without ingenuity, and even absurd, which are still admired; but 
is it not rather owing to the fine images which are scattered over these 
fictions than to the inventions which introduce them? I will not dispute the 
point, but if you would be hissed at by all Europe, and afterwards forgotten 
forever, write fictions similar to those which you admire. 


FIERTE. 


Fierté is one of those expressions, which, having been originally employed 
in an offensive sense, are afterwards used in a favorable one. It is censure 
when this word signifies high-flown, proud, haughty, and disdainful. It is 
almost praise when it means the loftiness of a noble mind. 

It is a just eulogium on a general who marches towards the enemy with 
fierté. Writers have praised the fierté of the gait of Louis XIV.; they should 
have contented themselves with remarking its nobleness. 

Fierté, without dignity, is a merit incompatible with modesty. It is only 
fierté in air and manners which offends; it then displeases, even in kings. 

Fierté of manner in society is the expression of pride; fierté of soul is 
greatness. The distinctions are so nice that a proud spirit is deemed 
blamable, while a proud soul is a theme of praise. By the former is 
understood one who thinks advantageously of himself while the latter 
denotes one who entertains elevated sentiments. 

Fierté, announced by the exterior, is so great a fault that the weak, who 
abjectly praise it in the great are obliged to soften it, or rather to extol it, by 
speaking of “this noble fierté.” It is not simply vanity, which consists in 
setting a value upon little things; it is not presumption, which believes itself 
capable of great ones; it is not disdain, which adds contempt of others to a 
great opinion of self; but it is intimately allied to all these faults. 

This word is used in romances, poetry, and above all, in operas, to 
express the severity of female modesty. We meet with vain fierté, vigorous 
fierté, etc. Poets are, perhaps, more in the right than they imagine. The fierté 
of a woman is not only rigid modesty and love of duty, but the high value 
which she sets upon her beauty. The fierté of the pencil is sometimes 
spoken of to signify free and fearless touches. 


FIGURE. 


Every one desirous of instruction should read with attention all the articles 
in the “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique,” under the head “Figure,” viz.: 

“Figure of the Earth,” by M. d’Alembert — a work both clear and 
profound, in which we find all that can be known on the subject. 

“Figure of Rhetoric,’ by César Dumarsais — a piece of instruction 
which teaches at once to think and to write; and, like many other articles, 
make us regret that young people in general have not a convenient 
opportunity of reading things so useful. 

“Human Figure,” as relating to painting and sculpture — an excellent 
lesson given to every artist, by M. Watelet. 

“Figure,” in physiology — a very ingenious article, by M. de Caberoles. 

“Figure,” in arithmetic and in algebra — by M. Mallet. 

“Figure,” in logic, in metaphysics, and in polite literature, by M. le 
Chevalier de Jaucourt — a man superior to the philosophers of antiquity, 
inasmuch as he has preferred retirement, real philosophy, and indefatigable 
labor, to all the advantages that his birth might have procured him, in a 
country where birth is set above all beside, excepting money. 

Figure or Form of the Earth. 

Plato, Aristotle, Eratosthenes, Posidonius, and all the geometricians of 
Asia, of Egypt, and of Greece, having acknowledged the sphericity of our 
globe, how did it happen that we, for so long a time, imagined that the earth 
was a third longer than it was broad, and thence derived the terms 
“longitude” and “latitude,” which continually bear testimony to our ancient 
ignorance? 

The reverence due to the “Bible,” which teaches us so many truths more 
necessary and more sublime, was the cause of this, our almost universal 
error. It had been found, in Psalm ciii, that God had stretched the heavens 
over the earth like a skin; and as a skin is commonly longer than it is wide, 
the same was concluded of the earth. 

St. Athanasius expresses himself as warmly against good astronomers as 
against the partisans of Arius and Eusebius. “Let us,” says he, “stop the 
mouths of those barbarians, who, speaking without proof, dare to assert that 
the heavens also extend under the earth.” The fathers considered the earth 
as a great ship, surrounded by water, with the prow to the east, and the stern 


to the west. We still find, in “Cosmos,” a work of the fourth century, a sort 
of geographical chart, in which the earth has this figure. 

Tortato, bishop of Avila, near the close of the fifteenth century, declares 
in his commentary on Genesis, that the Christian faith is shaken, if the earth 
is believed to be round. Columbus, Vespucius, and Magellan, not having the 
fear of excommunication by this learned bishop before their eyes, the earth 
resumed its rotundity in spite of him. 

Then man went from one extreme to the other, and the earth was 
regarded as a perfect sphere. But the error of the perfect sphere was the 
mistake of philosophers, while that of a long, flat earth was the blunder of 
idiots. 

When once it began to be clearly known that our globe revolves on its 
own axis every twenty-four hours, it might have been inferred from that 
alone that its form could not be absolutely round. Not only does the 
centrifugal zone considerably raise the waters in the region of the equator, 
by the motion of the diurnal rotation, but they are moreover elevated about 
twenty-five feet, twice a day, by the tides; the lands about the equator must 
then be perfectly inundated. But they are not so; therefore the region of the 
equator is much more elevated, in proportion, than the rest of the earth: then 
the earth is a spheroid elevated at the equator, and cannot be a perfect 
sphere. This proof, simple as it is, had escaped the greatest geniuses: 
because a universal prejudice rarely permits investigation. 

We know that, in 1762, in a voyage to Cayenne, near the line, undertaken 
by order of Louis XIV., under the auspices of Colbert, the patron of all the 
arts, Richer, among many other observations, found that the oscillations or 
vibrations of his timepiece did not continue so frequent as in the latitude of 
Paris, and that it was absolutely necessary to shorten the pendulum one line 
and something more than a quarter. Physics and geometry were at that time 
not nearly so much cultivated as they now are; what man would have 
believed that an observation so trivial in appearance, a line more or less, 
could lead to the knowledge of the greatest physical truths? It was first of 
all discovered that the weight must necessarily be less on the equator than 
in our latitudes, since weight alone causes the oscillation of a pendulum. 
Consequently, the weight of bodies being the less the farther they are from 
the centre of the earth, it was inferred that the region of the equator must be 
much more elevated than our own — much more remote from the centre; so 
the earth could not be an exact sphere. 


Many philosophers acted, on the occasion of these discoveries, as all 
men act when an opinion is to be changed — they disputed on Richer’s 
experiment; they pretended that our pendulums made their vibrations more 
slowly about the equator only because the metal was lengthened by the 
heat; but it was seen that the heat of the most burning summer lengthens it 
but one line in thirty feet; and here was an elongation of a line and a quarter, 
a line and a half, or even two lines, in an iron rod, only three feet and eight 
lines long. 

Some years after MM. Varin, Deshayes, Feuillée, and Couplet, repeated 
the same experiment on the pendulum, near the equator; and it was always 
found necessary to shorten it, although the heat was very often less on the 
line than fifteen or twenty degrees from it. This experiment was again 
confirmed by the academicians whom Louis XV. sent to Peru; and who 
were obliged, on the mountains about Quito, where it froze, to shorten the 
second pendulum about two lines. 

About the same time, the academicians who went to measure an arc of 
the meridian in the north, found that at Pello, within the Polar circle, it was 
necessary to lengthen the pendulum, in order to have the same oscillations 
as at Paris: consequently weight is greater at the polar circle than in the 
latitude of France, as it is greater in our latitude than at the equator. Weight 
being greater in the north, the north was therefore nearer the centre of the 
earth than the equator; therefore the earth was flattened at the poles. 

Never did reasoning and experiment so fully concur to establish a truth. 
The celebrated Huygens, by calculating centrifugal forces, had proved that 
the consequent diminution of weight on the surface of a sphere was not 
great enough to explain the phenomena, and that therefore the earth must be 
a spheroid flattened at the poles. Newton, by the principles of attraction, 
had found nearly the same relations: only it must be observed, that Huygens 
believed this force inherent in bodies determining them towards the centre 
of the globe, to be everywhere the same. He had not yet seen the discoveries 
of Newton; so that he considered the diminution of weight by the theory of 
centrifugal forces only. The effect of centrifugal forces diminishes the 
primitive gravity on the equator. The smaller the circles in which this 
centrifugal force is exercised become, the more it yields to the force of 
gravity; thus, at the pole itself the centrifugal force being null, must leave 
the primitive gravity in full action. But this principle of a gravity always 
equal, falls to nothing before the discovery made by Newton, that a body 


transported, for instance, to the distance of ten diameters from the centre of 
the earth, would weigh one hundred times less than at the distance of one 
diameter. 

It is then by the laws of gravitation, combined with those of the 
centrifugal force, that the real form of the earth must be shown. Newton and 
Gregory had such confidence in this theory that they did not hesitate to 
advance that experiments on weight were a surer means of knowing the 
form of the earth than any geographical measurement. 

Louis XIV. had signalized his reign by that meridian which was drawn 
through France: the illustrious Dominico Cassini had begun it with his son; 
and had, in 1701, drawn from the feet of the Pyrenees to the observatory a 
line as straight as it could be drawn, considering the almost insurmountable 
obstacles which the height of mountains, the changes of refraction in the air, 
and the altering of instruments were constantly opposing to the execution of 
so vast and delicate an undertaking; he had, in 1701, measured six degrees 
eighteen minutes of that meridian. But, from whatever cause the error might 
proceed, he had found the degrees towards Paris, that is towards the north, 
shorter than those towards the Pyrenees and the south. This measurement 
gave the lie both to the theory of Norwood and to the new theory of the 
earth flattened at the poles. Yet this new theory was beginning to be so 
generally received that the academy’s secretary did not hesitate, in his 
history of 1701, to say that the new measurements made in France proved 
the earth to be a spheroid flattened at the poles. The truth was, that 
Dominico Cassini’s measurement led to a conclusion directly opposite; but, 
as the figure of the earth had not yet become a question in France, no one at 
that time was at the trouble of combating this false conclusion. The degrees 
of the meridian from Collioure to Paris were believed to be exactly 
measured; and the pole, which from that measurement must necessarily be 
elongated, was believed to be flattened. 

An engineer, named M. de Roubais, astonished at this conclusion, 
demonstrated that, by the measurements taken in France, the earth must be 
an oblate spheroid, of which the meridian passing through the poles must be 
longer than the equator, the poles being elongated. But of all the natural 
philosophers to whom he addressed his dissertation, not one would have it 
printed; because it seemed that the academy had pronounced it as too bold 
in an individual to raise his voice. Some time after the error of 1701 was 
acknowledged, that which had been said was unsaid; and the earth was 


lengthened by a just conclusion drawn from a false principle. The meridian 
was continued in the same principle from Paris to Dunkirk; and the degrees 
were still found to grow shorter as they approached the north. People were 
still mistaken respecting the figure of the earth, as they had been concerning 
the nature of light. About the same time, some mathematicians who were 
performing the same operations in China were astonished to find a 
difference among their degrees, which they had expected to find alike; and 
to discover, after many verifications, that they were shorter towards the 
north than towards the south. This accordance of the mathematicians of 
France with those of China was another powerful reason for believing in the 
oblate spheroid. In France they did still more; they measured parallels to the 
equator. It is easily understood that on an oblate spheroid our degrees of 
longitude must be shorter than on a sphere. M. de Cassini found the parallel 
which passes through St. Malo to be shorter by one thousand and thirty- 
seven toises than it would have been on a spherical earth. 

All these measurements proved that the degrees had been found as it was 
wished to find them. They overturned, for a time, in France, the 
demonstrations of Newton and Huygens; and it was no longer doubted that 
the poles were of a form precisely contrary to that which had at first been 
attributed to them. In short, nothing at all was known about the matter. 

At length, other academicians, who had visited the polar circle in 1736, 
having found, by new measurements, that the degree was longer there than 
in France, people doubted between them and the Cassinis. But these doubts 
were soon after removed: for these same astronomers, returning from the 
pole, examined afresh the degree to the north of Paris, measured by Picard, 
in 1677, and found it to be a hundred and twenty-three toises longer than it 
was according to Picard’s measurement. If, then, Picard, with all his 
precautions, had made his degree one hundred and twenty-three toises too 
short, it was not at all unlikely that the degrees towards the south had in like 
manner been found too long. Thus the first error of Picard, having furnished 
the foundations for the measurements of the meridian, also furnished an 
excuse for the almost inevitable errors which very good astronomers might 
have committed in the course of these operations. 

Unfortunately, other men of science found that, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the degrees of the meridian did not agree with ours. Other 
measurements, taken in Italy, likewise contradicted those of France, and all 
were falsified by those of China. People again began to doubt, and to 


suspect, in my opinion quite reasonably, that the earth had protuberances. 
As for the English, though they are fond of travelling, they spared 
themselves the fatigue, and held fast their theory. 

The difference between one diameter and the other is not more than five 
or six of our leagues — a difference immense in the eyes of a disputant, but 
almost imperceptible to those who consider the measurement of the globe 
only in reference to the purposes of utility which it may serve. A 
geographer could scarcely make this difference perceptible on a map; nor 
would a pilot be able to discover whether he was steering on a spheroid or 
on a sphere. Yet there have been men bold enough to assert that the lives of 
navigators depended on this question. Oh quackery! will you spare no 
degrees — not even those of the meridian? 


FIGURED — FIGURATIVE. 


We say, a truth “figured” by a fable, by a parable; the church “figured” by 
the young spouse in Solomon’s Song; ancient Rome “figured” by Babylon. 
A figurative style is constituted by metaphorical expressions, figuring the 
things spoken of — and disfiguring them when the metaphors are not 
correct. 

Ardent imagination, passion, desire — frequently deceived — produce 
the figurative style. We do not admit it into history, for too many metaphors 
are hurtful, not only to perspicuity, but also to truth, by saying more or less 
than the thing itself. 

In didactic works, this style should be rejected. It is much more out of 
place in a sermon than in a funeral oration, because the sermon is a piece of 
instruction in which the truth is to be announced; while the funeral oration 
is a declaration in which it is to be exaggerated. 

The poetry of enthusiasm, as the epopee and the ode, is that to which this 
style is best adapted. It is less admissible in tragedy, where the dialogue 
should be natural as well as elevated; and still less in comedy, where the 
style must be more simple. 

The limits to be set to the figurative style, in each kind, are determined 
by taste. Baltasar Gracian says, that “our thoughts depart from the vast 
shores of memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive in the harbor of 
intelligence, and are entered at the custom house of the understanding.” 

This is precisely the style of Harlequin. He says to his master, “The ball 
of your commands has rebounded from the racquet of my obedience.” Must 
it not be owned that such is frequently that oriental style which people try to 
admire? Another fault of the figurative style is the accumulating of 
incoherent figures. A poet, speaking of some philosophers, has called them: 


D’ambitieux pygmées 

Qui sur leurs pieds vainement redressés 
Et sur des monts d’argumens entassés 
De jour en jour superbes Encelades, 
Vont redoublant leurs folles escalades. 


When philosophers are to be written against, it should be done better. 
How do ambitious pygmies, reared on their hind legs on mountains of 
arguments, continue escalades? What a false and ridiculous image! What 
elaborate dulness! 

In an allegory by the same author, entitled the “Liturgy of Cytherea,” we 
find these lines: 


De toutes parts, autour de I’inconnue, 

Ils vont tomber comme gréle menue, 
Moissons des ceurs sur la terre jonchés, 
Et des Dieux méme a son char attaches. 
De par Venus nous venons cette affaire 

Si s’en retourne aux cieux dans son sérail, 
En ruminant comment il pourra faire 
Pour ramener la brebis au bercail. 


Here we have harvests of hearts thrown on the ground like small hail; 
and among these hearts palpitating on the ground, are gods bound to the car 
of the unknown; while love, sent by Venus, ruminates in his seraglio in 
heaven, what he shall do to bring back to the fold this lost mutton 
surrounded by scattered hearts. All this forms a figure at once so false, so 
puerile, and so incoherent — so disgusting, so extravagant, so stupidly 
expressed, that we are astonished that a man, who made good verses of 
another kind, and was not devoid of taste, could write anything so miserably 
bad. 

Figures, metaphors, are not necessary in an allegory; what has been 
invented with imagination may be told with simplicity. Plato has more 
allegories than figures; he often expresses them elegantly and without 
ostentation. 

Nearly all the maxims of the ancient orientals and of the Greeks were in 
the figurative style. All those sentences are metaphors, or short allegories; 
and in them the figurative style has great effect in rousing the imagination 
and impressing the memory. 

We know that Pythagoras said, “In the tempest adore the echo,” that is, 
during civil broils retire to the country; and “Stir not the fire with the 
sword,” meaning, do not irritate minds already inflamed. In every language, 
there are many common proverbs which are in the figurative style. 


FIGURE IN THEOLOGY. 


It is quite certain, and is agreed by the most pious men, that figures and 
allegories have been carried too far. Some of the fathers of the church 
regard the piece of red cloth, placed by the courtesan Rahab at her window, 
for a signal to Joshua’s spies, as a figure of the blood of Jesus Christ. This is 
an error of an order of mind which would find mystery in everything. 

Nor can it be denied that St. Ambrose made very bad use of his taste for 
allegory, when he says, in his book of “Noah and the Ark,” that the back 
door of the ark was a figure of our hinder parts. 

All men of sense have asked how it can be proved that these Hebrew 
words, “maher, salas-has-has,” (take quick the spoils) are a figure of Jesus 
Christ? How is Judah, tying his ass to a vine, and washing his cloak in the 
wine, also a figure of Him. How can Ruth, slipping into bed to Boaz, figure 
the church, how are Sarah and Rachel the church, and Hagar and Leah the 
synagogue? How, do the kisses of the Shunamite typify the marriage of the 
church? A volume might be made of these enigmas, which, to the best 
theologians of later times, have appeared to be rather far-fetched than 
edifying. 

The danger of this abuse is fully admitted by Abbé Fleury, the author of 
the “Ecclesiastical History.” It is a vestige of rabbinism; a fault into which 
the learned St. Jerome never fell. It is like oneiromancy, or the explanation 
of dreams. If a girl sees muddy water, when dreaming, she will be ill- 
married; if she sees clear water, she will have a good husband; a spider 
denotes money, etc. In short, will enlightened posterity believe it? The 
understanding of dreams has, for more than four thousand years, been made 
a serious study. 

Symbolical Figures. 

All nations have made use of them, as we have said in the article 
“emblem.” But who began? Was it the Egyptians? It is not likely. We think 
we have already more than once proved that Egypt is a country quite new, 
and that many ages were requisite to save the country from inundations, and 
render it habitable. It is impossible that the Egyptians should have invented 
the signs of the zodiac, since the figures denoting our seed-time and harvest 
cannot coincide with theirs. When we cut our corn, their land is covered 
with water; and when we sow, their reaping time is approaching. Thus the 


bull of our zodiac and the girl bearing ears of corn cannot have come from 
Egypt. 

Here is also an evident proof of the falsity of the new paradox, that the 
Chinese are an Egyptian colony. The characters are not the same. The 
Chinese mark the course of the sun by twenty-eight constellations and the 
Egyptians, after the Chaldeans, reckoned only twelve, like ourselves. 

The figures that denote the planets are in China and in India all different 
from those of Egypt and of Europe; so are the signs of the metals; so is the 
method of guiding the hand in writing. Nothing could have been more 
chimerical than to send the Egyptians to people China. 

All these fabulous foundations, laid in fabulous times, have caused an 
irreparable loss of time to a prodigious multitude of the learned, who have 
all been bewildered in their laborious researches, which might have been 
serviceable to mankind if directed to arts of real utility. 

Pluche, in his History, or rather his fable, of the Heavens, assures us that 
Ham, son of Noah, went and reigned in Egypt, where there was nobody to 
reign over; that his son Menes was the greatest of legislators, and that Thoth 
was his prime minister. 

According to him and his authorities, this Thoth, or somebody else, 
instituted feasts in honor of the deluge; and the joyful cry of “Jo Bacche,” 
so famous among the Greeks, was, among the Egyptians, a lamentation. 
“Bacche” came from the Hebrew “beke” signifying sobs, and that at a time 
when the Hebrew people did not exist. According to this explanation, “joy” 
means “sorrow,” and “to sing” signifies “to weep.” 

The Iroquois have more sense. They do not take the trouble to inquire 
what passed on the shores of Lake Ontario some thousand years ago: 
instead of making systems, they go hunting. 

The same authors affirm that the sphinxes, with which Egypt was 
adorned, signified superabundance, because some interpreters have asserted 
that the Hebrew word “spang” meant an “excess”; as if the Egyptians had 
taken lessons from the Hebrew tongue, which is, in great part, derived from 
the Phoenician: besides, what relation has a sphinx to an abundance of 
water? Future schoolmen will maintain, with greater appearance of reason, 
that the masks which decorate the keystones of our windows are emblems 
of our masquerades; and that these fantastic ornaments announced that balls 
were given in every house to which they were affixed. 

Figure, Figurative, Allegorical, Mystical, Topological, Typical, etc. 


This is often the art of finding in books everything but what they really 
contain. For instance, Romulus killing his brother Remus shall signify the 
death of the duke of Berry, brother of Louis XI.; Regulus, imprisoned at 
Carthage, shall typify St. Louis captive at Mansurah. 

It is very justly remarked in the “Encyclopedia,” that many fathers of the 
church have, perhaps, carried this taste for allegorical figures a little too far; 
but they are to be reverenced, even in their wanderings. If the holy fathers 
used and then abused this method, their little excesses of imagination may 
be pardoned, in consideration of their holy zeal. 

The antiquity of the usage may also be pleaded in justification, since it 
was practised by the earliest philosophers. But it is true that the symbolical 
figures employed by the fathers are in a different taste. 

For example: When St. Augustine wishes to make it appear that the 
forty-two generations of the genealogy of Jesus are announced by St. 
Matthew, who gives only forty-one, he says that Jechonias must be counted 
twice, because Jechonias is a corner-stone belonging to two walls; that these 
two walls figure the old and the new law; and that Jechonias, being thus the 
corner-stone, figures Jesus Christ, who is the real corner-stone. 

The same saint, in the same sermon, says that the number forty must 
prevail; and at once abandons Jechonias and his corner-stone, counted as 
two. The number forty, he says, signifies life; ten, which is perfect 
beatitude, being multiplied by four, which, being the number of the seasons, 
figures time. 

Again, in the same sermon, he explains why St. Luke gives Jesus Christ 
seventy-seven ancestors: fifty-six up to the patriarch Abraham, and twenty- 
one from Abraham up to God himself. It is true that, according to the 
Hebrew text, there would be but seventy-six; for the Hebrew does not 
reckon a Cainan, who is interpolated in the Greek translation called “The 
Septuagint.” 

Thus said Augustine: “The number seventy-seven figures the abolition of 
all sins by baptism.... the number ten signifies justice and beatitude, 
resulting from, the creature, which makes seven with the Trinity, which is 
three: therefore it is that God’s commandments are ten in number. The 
number eleven denotes sin, because it transgresses ten.... This number 
seventy-seven is the product of eleven, figuring sin, multiplied by seven, 
and not by ten, for seven is the symbol of the creature. Three represents the 
soul, which is in some sort an image of the Divinity; and four represents the 


body, on account of its four qualities.” In these explanations, we find some 
trace of the cabalistic mysteries and the quaternary of Pythagoras. This taste 
was very long in vogue. 

St. Augustine goes much further, concerning the dimensions of matter. 
Breadth is the dilatation of the heart, which performs good works; length is 
perseverance; depth is the hope of reward. He carries the allegory very far, 
applying it to the cross, and drawing great consequences therefrom. The use 
of these figures had passed from the Jews to the Christians long before St. 
Augustine’s time. It is not for us to know within what bounds it was right to 
stop. 

The examples of this fault are innumerable. No one who has studied to 
advantage will hazard the introduction of such figures, either in the pulpit or 
in the school. We find no such instances among the Romans or the Greeks, 
not even in their poets. 

In Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” themselves, we find only ingenious 
deductions drawn from fables which are given as fables. Deucalion and 
Pyrrha threw stones behind them between their legs, and men were 
produced therefrom. Ovid says: 


Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 


Thence we are a hardened and laborious race, 
Proving full well our stony origin. 


Apollo loves Daphne, but Daphne does not love Apollo. This is because 
love has two kinds of arrows; the one golden and piercing, the other leaden 
and blunt. Apollo has received in his heart a golden arrow, Daphne a leaden 
one. 


Ecce sagittifera prompsit duo tela pharetra 

Diversorum operum; fugat hoc, facit illud amorem 

Quod facit auratum est, et cuspide fulget acuta; 

Quod fugat obtusum est, et habet sub arundine plumbum.... 


Two different shafts he from his quiver draws; 
One to repel desire, and one to cause. 
One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold, 


To bribe the love, and make the lover bold; 

One blunt and tipped with lead, whose base allay 
Provokes disdain, and drives desire away. 

— DRYDEN. 


These figures are all ingenious, and deceive no one. 

That Venus, the goddess of beauty, should not go unattended by the 
Graces, is a charming truth. These fables, which were in the mouths of all 
— these allegories, so natural and attractive — had so much sway over the 
minds of men, that perhaps the first Christians imitated while they opposed 
them. 

They took up the weapons of mythology to destroy it, but they could not 
wield them with the same address. They did not reflect that the sacred 
austerity of our holy religion placed these resources out of their power, and 
that a Christian hand would have dealt but awkwardly with the lyre of 
Apollo. 

However, the taste for these typical and prophetic figures was so firmly 
rooted that every prince, every statesman, every pope, every founder of an 
order, had allegories or allusions taken from the Holy Scriptures applied to 
him. Satire and flattery rivalled each other in drawing from this source. 

When Pope Innocent III. made a bloody crusade against the court of 
Toulouse, he was told, “Innocens eris a maledictione.” When the order of 
the Minimes was established, it appeared that their founder had been 
foretold in Genesis: “Minimus cum patre nostro.” 

The preacher who preached before John of Austria after the celebrated 
battle of Lepanto, took for his text, “Fuit homo missus a Deo, cui nomen 
erat Johannes;” A man sent from God, whose name was John; and this 
allusion was very fine, if all the rest were ridiculous. It is said to have been 
repeated for John Sobieski, after the deliverance of Vienna; but this latter 
preacher was nothing more than a plagiarist. 

In short, so constant has been this custom that no preacher of the present 
day has ever failed to take an allegory for his text. One of the most happy 
instances is the text of the funeral oration over the duke of Candale, 
delivered before his sister, who was considered a pattern of virtue: “Die, 
quia soror, mea es, ut mihi bene eveniat propter, te.”— “Say, I pray thee, 
that thou art my sister, that it may be well with me for thy sake.” 


It is not to be wondered at that the Cordeliers carried these figures rather 
too far in favor of St. Francis of Assisi, in the famous but little-known book, 
entitled, “Conformities of St. Francis of Assisi with Jesus Christ.” We find 
in it sixty-four predictions of the coming of St. Francis, some in the Old 
Testament, others in the New; and each prediction contains three figures, 
which signify the founding of the Cordeliers. So that these fathers find 
themselves foretold in the Bible a hundred and ninety-two times. 

From Adam down to St. Paul, everything prefigured the blessed Francis 
of Assisi. The Scriptures were given to announce to the universe the 
sermons of Francis to the quadrupeds, the fishes, and the birds, the sport he 
had with a woman of snow, his frolics with the devil, his adventures with 
brother Elias and brother Pacificus. 

These pious reveries, which amounted even to blasphemy, have been 
condemned. But the Order of St. Francis has not suffered by them, having 
renounced these extravagancies so common to the barbarous ages. 


FINAL CAUSES. 


SECTION I. 
Virgil says (“A:neid,” book vi. 727): 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


This active mind infused, through all the space 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 
— DRYDEN. 


Virgil said well: and Benedict Spinoza, who has not the brilliancy of 
Virgil, nor his merit, is compelled to acknowledge an intelligence presiding 
over all. Had he denied this, I should have said to him: Benedict, you are a 
fool; you possess intelligence, and you deny it, and to whom do you deny 
it? 

In the year 1770, there appeared a man, in some respects far superior to 
Spinoza, as eloquent as the Jewish Hollander is dry, less methodical, but 
infinitely more perspicuous; perhaps equal to him in mathematical science; 
but without the ridiculous affectation of applying mathematical reasonings 
to metaphysical and moral subjects. The man I mean is the author of the 
“System of Nature.” He assumed the name of Mirabaud, the secretary of the 
French Academy. Alas! the worthy secretary was incapable of writing a 
single page of the book of our formidable opponent. I would recommend all 
you who are disposed to avail yourselves of your reason and acquire 
instruction, to read the following eloquent though dangerous passage from 
the “System of Nature.” (Part IT. v. 153.) 

It is contended that animals furnish us with a convincing evidence that 
there is some powerful cause of their existence; the admirable adaptation of 
their different parts, mutually receiving and conferring aid towards 
accomplishing their functions, and maintaining in health and vigor the 
entire being, announce to us an artificer uniting power to wisdom. Of the 
power of nature, it is impossible for us to doubt; she produces all the 
animals that we see by the help of combinations of that matter, which is in 
incessant action; the adaptation of the parts of these animals is the result of 


the necessary laws of their nature, and of their combination. When the 
adaptation ceases, the animal is necessarily destroyed. What then becomes 
of the wisdom, the intelligence, or the goodness of that alleged cause, to 
which was ascribed all the honor of this boasted adaptation? Those animals 
of so wonderful a structure as to be pronounced the works of an immutable 
God, do not they undergo incessant changes; and do not they end in decay 
and destruction? Where is the wisdom, the goodness, the fore-sight, the 
immutability of an artificer, whose sole object appears to be to derange and 
destroy the springs of those machines which are proclaimed to be 
masterpieces of his power and skill? If this God cannot act otherwise than 
thus, he is neither free nor omnipotent. If his will changes, he is not 
immutable. If he permits machines, which he has endowed with sensibility, 
to experience pain, he is deficient in goodness. If he has been unable to 
render his productions solid and durable, he is deficient in skill. Perceiving 
as we do the decay and ruin not only of all animals, but of all the other 
works of deity, we cannot but inevitably conclude, either that everything 
performed in the course of nature is absolutely necessary — _ the 
unavoidable result of its imperative and insuperable laws, or that the 
artificer who impels her various operations is destitute of plan, of power, of 
constancy, of skill, and of goodness. 

“Man, who considers himself the master-work of the Divinity, supplies 
us more readily and completely than any other production, with evidence of 
the incapacity or malignity of his pretended author. In this being, possessed 
of feeling, intuition, and reason, which considers itself as the perpetual 
object of divine partiality, and forms its God on the model of itself, we see a 
machine more changeable, more frail, more liable to derangement from its 
extraordinary complication, than that of the coarsest and grossest beings. 
Beasts, which are destitute of our mental powers and acquirements; plants, 
which merely vegetate; stones, which are unendowed with sensation, are, in 
many respects, beings far more favored than man. They are, at least, exempt 
from distress of mind, from the tortures of thought, and corrosions of care, 
to which the latter is a victim. Who would not prefer being a mere 
unintelligent animal, or a senseless stone, when his thoughts revert to the 
irreparable loss of an object dearly beloved? Would it not be infinitely more 
desirable to be an inanimate mass, than the gloomy votary and victim of 
superstition, trembling under the present yoke of his diabolical deity, and 
anticipating infinite torments in a future existence? Beings destitute of 


sensation, life, memory, and thought experience no affliction from the idea 
of what is past, present, or to come; they do not believe there is any danger 
of incurring eternal torture for inaccurate reasoning; which is believed, 
however, by many of those favored beings who maintain that the great 
architect of the world has created the universe for themselves. 





Nature is not a work 


“Let us not be told that we have no idea of a work without having that of 
the artificer distinguished from the work. Nature is not a work. She has 
always existed of herself. Every process takes place in her bosom. She is an 
immense manufactory, provided with materials, and she forms the 
instruments by which she acts; all her works are effects of her own energy, 
and of agents or causes which she frames, contains, and impels. Eternal, 
uncreated elements — elements indestructible, ever in motion, and 
combining in exquisite and endless diversity, originate all the beings and all 
the phenomena that we behold; all the effects, good or evil, that we feel; the 
order or disorder which we distinguish, merely by different modes in which 
they affect ourselves; and, in a word, all those wonders which excite our 


meditation and confound our reasoning. These elements, in order to effect 
objects thus comprehensive and important, require nothing beyond their 
own properties, individual or combined, and the motion essential to their 
very existence; and thus preclude the necessity of recurring to an unknown 
artificer, in order to arrange, mould, combine, preserve, and dissolve them. 

“But, even admitting for a moment, that it is impossible to conceive of 
the universe without an artificer who formed it, and who preserves and 
watches over his work, where shall we place that artificer? Shall he be 
within or without the universe? Is he matter or motion? Or is he mere space, 
nothingness, vacuity? In each of these cases, he will either be nothing, or he 
will be comprehended in nature, and subjected to her laws. If he is in 
nature, I think I see in her only matter in motion, and cannot but thence 
conclude that the agent impelling her is corporeal and material, and that he 
is consequently liable to dissolution. If this agent is out of nature, then I 
have no idea of what place he can occupy, nor of an immaterial being, nor 
of the manner in which a spirit, without extension, can operate upon the 
matter from which it is separated. Those unknown tracts of space which 
imagination has placed beyond the visible world may be considered as 
having no existence for a being who can scarcely see to the distance of his 
own feet; the ideal power which inhabits them can never be represented to 
my mind, unless when my imagination combines at random the fantastic 
colors which it is always forced to employ in the world on which I am. In 
this case, I shall merely reproduce in idea what my senses have previously 
actually perceived; and that God, which I, as it were, compel myself to 
distinguish from nature, and to place beyond her circuit, will ever, in 
opposition to all my efforts, necessarily withdraw within it. 

“Tt will be observed and insisted upon by some that if a statue or a watch 
were shown to a savage who had never seen them, he would inevitably 
acknowledge that they were the productions of some intelligent agent, more 
powerful and ingenious than himself; and hence it will be inferred that we 
are equally bound to acknowledge that the machine of the universe, that 
man, that the phenomena of nature, are the productions of an agent, whose 
intelligence and power are far superior to our own. 

“T answer, in the first place, that we cannot possibly doubt either the 
great power or the great skill of nature; we admire her skill as often as we 
are surprised by the extended, varied and complicated effects which we find 
in those of her works that we take the pains to investigate; she is not, 


however, either more or less skilful in any one of her works than in the rest. 
We no more comprehend how she could produce a stone or a piece of metal 
than how she could produce a head organized like that of Newton. We call 
that man skilful who can perform things which we are unable to perform 
ourselves. Nature can perform everything; and when anything exists, it is a 
proof that she was able to make it. Thus, it is only in relation to ourselves 
that we ever judge nature to be skilful; we compare it in those cases with 
ourselves; and, as we possess a quality which we call intelligence, by the 
aid of which we produce works, in which we display our skill, we thence 
conclude that the works of nature, which must excite our astonishment and 
admiration, are not in fact hers, but the productions of an artificer, 
intelligent like ourselves, and whose intelligence we proportion, in our 
minds, to the degree of astonishment excited in us by his works; that is, in 
fact, to our own weakness and ignorance.” 

See the reply to these arguments under the articles on “Atheism” and 
“God,” and in the following section, written long before the “System of 
Nature.” 


SECTION II. 


If a clock is not made in order to tell the time of the day, I will then admit 
that final causes are nothing but chimeras, and be content to go by the name 
of a final-cause-finder — in plain language, fool — to the end of my life. 

All the parts, however, of that great machine, the world, seem made for 
one another. Some philosophers affect to deride final causes, which were 
rejected, they tell us, by Epicurus and Lucretius. But it seems to me that 
Epicurus and Lucretius rather merit the derision. They tell you that the eye 
is not made to see; but that, since it was found out that eyes were capable of 
being used for that purpose, to that purpose they have been applied. 
According to them, the mouth is not formed to speak and eat, nor the 
stomach to digest, nor the heart to receive the blood from the veins and 
impel it through the arteries, nor the feet to walk, nor the ears to hear. Yet, at 
the same time, these very shrewd and consistent persons admitted that 
tailors made garments to clothe them, and masons built houses to lodge 
them; and thus ventured to deny nature — the great existence, the universal 
intelligence — what they conceded to the most insignificant artificers 
employed by themselves. 


The doctrine of final causes ought certainly to be preserved from being 
abused. We have already remarked that M. le Prieur, in the “Spectator of 
Nature,” contends in vain that the tides were attached to the ocean to enable 
ships to enter more easily into their ports, and to preserve the water from 
corruption; he might just as probably and successfully have urged that legs 
were made to wear boots, and noses to bear spectacles. 

In order to satisfy ourselves of the truth of a final cause, in any particular 
instance, it is necessary that the effect produced should be uniform and 
invariably in time and place. Ships have not existed in all times and upon all 
seas; accordingly, it cannot be said that the ocean was made for ships. It is 
impossible not to perceive how ridiculous it would be to maintain that 
nature had toiled on from the very beginning of time to adjust herself to the 
inventions of our fortuitous and arbitrary arts, all of which are of so late a 
date in their discovery; but it is perfectly clear that if noses were not made 
for spectacles, they were made for smelling, and there have been noses ever 
since there were men. In the same manner, hands, instead of being bestowed 
for the sake of gloves, are visibly destined for all those uses to which the 
metacarpus, the phalanges of the fingers, and the movements of the circular 
muscle of the wrist, render them applicable by us. Cicero, who doubted 
everything else, had no doubt about final causes. 

It appears particularly difficult to suppose that those parts of the human 
frame by which the perpetuation of the species is conducted should not, in 
fact, have been intended and destined for that purpose, from their 
mechanism so truly admirable, and the sensation which nature has 
connected with it more admirable still. Epicurus would be at least obliged to 
admit that pleasure is divine, and that that pleasure is a final cause, in 
consequence of which beings, endowed with sensibility, but who could 
never have communicated it to themselves, have been incessantly 
introduced into the world as others have passed away from it. 

This philosopher, Epicurus, was a great man for the age in which he 
lived. He saw that Descartes denied what Gassendi affirmed and what 
Newton demonstrated — that motion cannot exist without a vacuum. He 
conceived the necessity of atoms to serve as constituent parts of invariable 
species. These are philosophical ideas. Nothing, however, was more 
respectable than the morality of genuine Epicureans; it consisted in 
sequestration from public affairs, which are incompatible with wisdom, and 
in friendship, without which life is but a burden. But as to the rest of the 


philosophy of Epicurus, it appears not to be more admissible than the 
grooved or tubular matter of Descartes. It is, as it appears to me, wilfully to 
shut the eyes and the understanding, and to maintain that there is no design 
in nature; and if there is design, there is an intelligent cause — there exists a 
God. 

Some point us to the irregularities of our globe, the volcanoes, the plains 
of moving sand, some small mountains swallowed up in the ocean, others 
raised by earthquakes, etc. But does it follow from the naves of your chariot 
wheel taking fire, that your chariot was not made expressly for the purpose 
of conveying you from one place to another? 

The chains of mountains which crown both hemispheres, and more than 
six hundred rivers which flow from the foot of these rocks towards the sea; 
the various streams that swell these rivers in their courses, after fertilizing 
the fields through which they pass; the innumerable fountains which spring 
from the same source, which supply necessary refreshment, and growth, 
and beauty to animal and vegetable life; all this appears no more to result 
from a fortuitous concourse and an obliquity of atoms, than the retina which 
receives the rays of light, or the crystalline humor which refracts it, or the 
drum of the ear which admits sound, or the circulation of the blood in our 
veins, the systole and diastole of the heart, the regulating principle of the 
machine of life. 


SECTION IIL. 


It would appear that a man must be supposed to have lost his senses before 
he can deny that stomachs are made for digestion, eyes to see, and ears to 
hear. 

On the other hand, a man must have a singular partiality for final causes, 
to assert that stone was made for building houses, and that silkworms are 
produced in China that we may wear satins in Europe. 

But, it is urged, if God has evidently done one thing by design, he has 
then done all things by design. It is ridiculous to admit Providence in the 
one case and to deny it in the others. Everything that is done was foreseen, 
was arranged. There is no arrangement without an object, no effect without 
a cause; all, therefore, is equally the result, the product of the final cause; it 
is, therefore, as correct to say that noses were made to bear spectacles, and 


fingers to be adorned with rings, as to say that the ears were formed to hear 
sounds, the eyes to receive light. 

All that this objection amounts to, in my opinion, is that everything is the 
result, nearer or more remote, of a general final cause; that everything is the 
consequence of eternal laws. When the effects are invariably the same in all 
times and places, and when these uniform effects are independent of the 
beings to which they attach, then there is visibly a final cause. 

All animals have eyes and see; all have ears and hear; all have mouths 
with which they eat; stomachs, or something similar, by which they digest 
their food; all have suitable means for expelling the feeces; all have the 
organs requisite for the continuation of their species; and these natural gifts 
perform their regular course and process without any application or 
intermixture of art. Here are final causes clearly established; and to deny a 
truth so universal would be a perversion of the faculty of reason. 

But stones, in all times and places, do not constitute the materials of 
buildings. All noses do not bear spectacles; all fingers do not carry a ring; 
all legs are not covered with silk stockings. A silkworm, therefore, is not 
made to cover my legs, exactly as your mouth is made for eating, and 
another part of your person for the “garderobe.” There are, therefore, we 
see, immediate effects produced from final causes, and effects of a very 
numerous description, which are remote productions from those causes. 

Everything belonging to nature is uniform, immutable, and the 
immediate work of its author. It is he who has established the laws by which 
the moon contributes three-fourths to the cause of the flux and reflux of the 
ocean, and the sun the remaining fourth. It is he who has given a rotatory 
motion to the sun, in consequence of which that orb communicates its rays 
of light in the short space of seven minutes and a half to the eyes of men, 
crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, after a course of ages, we started the inventions of shears and 
spits, to clip the wool of sheep with the one, and with the other to roast in 
order to eat them, what else can be inferred from such circumstances, but 
that God formed us in such a manner that, at some time or other, we could 
not avoid becoming ingenious and carnivorous? 

Sheep, undoubtedly, were not made expressly to be roasted and eaten, 
since many nations abstain from such food with horror. Mankind are not 
created essentially to massacre one another, since the Brahmins, and the 
respectable primitives called Quakers, kill no one. But the clay out of which 


we are kneaded frequently produces massacres, as it produces calumnies, 
vanities, persecutions, and impertinences. It is not precisely that the 
formation of man is the final cause of our madnesses and follies, for a final 
cause is universal, and invariable in every age and place; but the horrors and 
absurdities of the human race are not at all the less included in the eternal 
order of things. When we thresh our corn, the flail is the final cause of the 
separation of the grain. But if that flail, while threshing my grain, crushes to 
death a thousand insects, that occurs not by an express and determinate act 
of my will, nor, on the other hand, is it by mere chance; the insects were, on 
this occasion, actually under my flail, and could not but be there. 

It is a consequence of the nature of things that a man should be 
ambitious; that he should enroll and discipline a number of other men; that 
he should be a conqueror, or that he should be defeated; but it can never be 
said that the man was created by God to be killed in war. 

The organs with which nature has supplied us cannot always be final 
causes in action. The eyes which are bestowed for seeing are not constantly 
open. Every sense has its season for repose. There are some senses that are 
even made no use of. An imbecile and wretched female, for example, shut 
up in a cloister at the age of fourteen years, mars one of the final causes of 
her existence; but the cause, nevertheless, equally exists, and whenever it is 
free it will operate. 


FINESSE, FINENESS, ETC. 


Of the Different Significations of the Word. 


Fineness either in its proper or its figurative sense does not signify either 
light, slender, fine, or of a rare thin texture; this word expresses something 
delicate and finished. Light cloth, soft linen, thin lace, or slender galloon, 
are not always fine. 

This word has a relation to the verb “to finish,’ whence come the 
finishings of art; thus, we say, the finishings of Vanderwerff’s pencil or of 
Mieris; we say, a fine horse, fine gold, a fine diamond. A fine horse is 
opposed to a clumsy one; the fine diamond to a false one; fine or refined 
gold to gold mixed with alloy. 

Fineness is generally applied to delicate things and lightness of 
manufacture. Although we say a fine horse, we seldom say, “the fineness of 
a horse.” We speak of the fineness of hair, lace, or stuff. When by this word 
we should express the fault or wrong use of anything, we add the adverb 
“too”; as — This thread is broken, it was too fine; this stuff is too fine for 
the season. 

Fineness or finesse, in a figurative sense, applies to conduct, speech, and 
works of mind. In conduct, finesse always expresses, as in the arts, 
something delicate or subtile; it may sometimes exist without ability, but it 
is very rarely unaccompanied by a little deception; politics admit it, and 
society reproves it. 

Finesse is not exactly subtlety; we draw a person into a snare with 
finesse; we escape from it with subtlety. We act with finesse, and we play a 
subtle trick. Distrust is inspired by an unsparing use of finesse; yet we 
almost always deceive ourselves if we too generally suspect it. 

Finesse, in works of wit, as in conversation, consists in the art of not 
expressing a thought clearly, but leaving it so as to be easily perceived. It is 
an enigma to which people of sense readily find the solution. 

A chancellor one day offering his protection to parliament, the first 
president turning towards the assembly, said: “Gentlemen, thank the 
chancellor; he has given us more than we demanded of him” — a very witty 
reproof. 


Finesse, in conversation and writing, differs from delicacy; the first 
applies equally to piquant and agreeable things, even to blame and praise; 
and still more to indecencies, over which a veil is drawn, through which we 
cannot penetrate without a blush. Bold things may be said with finesse. 

Delicacy expresses soft and agreeable sentiments and ingenious praise; 
thus finesse belongs more to epigram, and delicacy to madrigal. It is 
delicacy which enters into a lover’s jealousies, and not finesse. 

The praises given to Louis XIV. by Despréaux are not always equally 
delicate; satires are not always sufficiently ingenious in the way of finesse. 
When Iphigenia, in Racine, has received from her father the order never to 
see Achilles more, she cries: “Dieux plus doux, vous n’aviez demandé que 
ma vie!”— “More gentle gods, you only ask my life!” The true character of 
this partakes rather of delicacy than of finesse. 


FIRE. 


SECTION I. 


Is fire anything more than an element which lights, warms, and burns us? Is 
not light always fire, though fire is not always light? And is not Boerhaave 
in the right? 

Is not the purest fire extracted from our combustibles, always gross, and 
partaking of the bodies consumed, and very different from elementary fire? 
How is fire distributed throughout nature, of which it is the soul? 


Ignis ubique latet, naturam amplectitur omnem, 
Cuncta parit, renovat, dividit, unit, alit. 


Why did Newton, in speaking of rays of light, always say, “De natura 
radiorum lucis, utrum corpora sint necne non disputamus”; without 
examining whether they were bodies or not? 

Did he only speak geometrically? In that case, this doubt was useless. It 
is evident that he doubted of the nature of elementary fire, and doubted with 
reason. 

Is elementary fire a body like others, as earth and water? If it was a body 
of this kind, would it not gravitate like all other matter? Would it escape 
from the luminous body in the right line? Would it have a uniform 
progression? And why does light never move out of a right line when it is 
unimpeded in its rapid course? 

May not elementary fire have properties of matter little known to us, and 
properties of substance entirely so? May it not be a medium between matter 
and substances of another kind? And who can say that there are not a 
million of these substances? I do not say that there are, but I say it is not 
proved that there may not be. 

It was very difficult to believe about a hundred years ago that bodies 
acted upon one another, not only without touching, and without emission, 
but at great distances; it is, however, found to be true, and is no longer 
doubted. At present, it is difficult to believe that the rays of the sun are 
penetrable by each other, but who knows what may happen to prove it? 


However that may be, I wish, for the novelty of the thing, that this 
incomprehensible penetrability could be admitted. Light has something so 
divine that we should endeavor to make it a step to the discovery of 
substances still more pure. 

Come to my aid, Empedocles and Democritus; come and admire the 
wonders of electricity; see if the sparks which traverse a thousand bodies in 
the twinkling of an eye are of ordinary matter; judge if elementary fire does 
not contract the heart, and communicate that warmth which gives life! 
Judge if this element is not the source of all sensation, and if sensation is 
not the origin of thought; though ignorant and insolent pedants have 
condemned the proposition, as one which should be persecuted. 

Tell me, if the Supreme Being, who presides over all nature, cannot 
forever preserve these elementary atoms which he has so rarely endowed? 
“Tgneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo.” 

The celebrated Le Cat calls this vivifying fluid “an amphibious being, 
endowed by its author with a superior refinement which links it to 
immaterial beings, and thereby ennobles and elevates it into that medium 
nature which we recognize, and which is the source of all its properties.” 

You are of the opinion of Le Cat? I would be so too if I could; but there 
are so many fools and villains that I dare not. I can only think quietly in my 
own way at Mount Krapak. Let others think as well as they are allowed to 
think, whether at Salamanca or Bergamo. 


SECTION II. 


What is Understood by Fire Used Figuratively. 


Fire, particularly in poetry, often signifies love, and is employed more 
elegantly in the plural than in the singular. Corneille often says “un beau 
feu” for a virtuous and noble love. A man has fire in his conversation; that 
does not mean that he has brilliant and enlightened ideas, but lively 
expressions animated by action. 

Fire in writing does not necessarily imply lightness and beauty, but 
vivacity, multiplied figures, and spontaneous ideas. Fire is a merit in speech 
and writing only when it is well managed. It is said that poets are animated 
with a divine fire when they are sublime; genius cannot exist without fire, 
but fire may be possessed without genius. 


FIRMNESS. 


Firmness comes from firm, and has a different signification from solidity 
and hardness; a squeezed cloth, a beaten negro, have firmness without being 
hard or solid. 

It must always be remembered that modifications of the soul can only be 
expressed by physical images; we say firmness of soul, and of mind, which 
does not signify that they are harder or more solid than usual. 

Firmness is the exercise of mental courage; it means a decided 
resolution; while obstinacy, on the contrary, signifies blindness. Those who 
praise the firmness of Tacitus are not so much in the wrong as P. Bouhours 
pretends; it is an accidental ill-chosen term, which expresses energy and 
strength of thought and of style. It may be said that La Bruyére has a firm 
style, and that many other writers have only a hard one. 


FLATTERY. 


I find not one monument of flattery in remote antiquity; there is no flattery 
in Hesiod — none in Homer. Their stories are not addressed to a Greek, 
elevated to some dignity, nor to his lady; as each canto of Thomson’s 
“Seasons” is dedicated to some person of rank, or as so many forgotten 
epistles in verse have been dedicated, in England, to gentlemen or ladies of 
quality, with a brief eulogy, and the arms of the patron or patroness placed 
at the head of the work. 

Nor is there any flattery in Demosthenes. This way of asking alms 
harmoniously began, if I mistake not, with Pindar. No hand can be stretched 
out more emphatically. 

It appears to me that among the Romans great flattery is to be dated from 
the time of Augustus. Julius Cesar had scarcely time to be flattered. There 
is not, extant, any dedicatory epistle to Sulla, Marius, or Carbo, nor to their 
wives, or their mistresses. I can well believe that very bad verses were 
presented to Lucullus and Pompey; but, thank God, we do not have them. 

It is a great spectacle to behold Cicero equal in dignity to Cesar, 
speaking before him as advocate for a king of Bithynia and Lesser Armenia, 
named Deiotarus, accused of laying ambuscades for him, and even 
designing to assassinate him. Cicero begins with acknowledging that he is 
disconcerted in his presence. He calls him the vanquisher of the world— 
“victorem orbis terrarum.” He flatters him; but this adulation does not yet 
amount to baseness; some sense of shame still remains. 

But with Augustus there are no longer any bounds; the senate decrees his 
apotheosis during his lifetime. Under the succeeding emperors this flattery 
becomes the ordinary tribute, and is no longer anything more than a style. It 
is impossible to flatter any one, when the most extravagant adulation has 
become the ordinary currency. 

In Europe, we have had no great monuments of flattery before Louis 
XIV. His father, Louis XIII., had very little incense offered him. We find no 
mention of him, except in one or two of Malherbe’s odes. There, indeed, 
according to custom, he is called “thou greatest of kings” — as the Spanish 
poets say to the king of Spain, and the English poets (laureate) to the king 
of England; but the better part of the poet’s praises is bestowed on Cardinal 


Richelieu, whose soul is great and fearless; who practises so well the 
healing art of government, and who knows how to cure all our evils: 


Dont I’Gme toute grande est une ame hardie, 

Qui pratique si bien l’art de nous secourir, 

Que, pourvu qu’il soit cru, nous n’avons maladie, 
Qu’il ne sache guérir. 


Upon Louis XIV. flattery came in a deluge. But he was not like the man 
said to have been smothered by the rose leaves heaped upon him; on the 
contrary, he thrived the more. 

Flattery, when it has some plausible pretext, may not be so pernicious as 
it has been thought; it sometimes encourages to great acts; but its excess is 
vicious, like the excess of satire. La Fontaine says, and pretends to say it 
after A’sop: 


On ne peut trop louer trois sortes de personnes; 
Les dieux, sa maitresse, et son roi. 

Azsope le disait; j’y souscris quant a moi; 

Ces sont maximes toujours bonnes. 


Your flattery to three sorts of folks apply: — 
You cannot say too civil things 

To gods, to mistresses, and kings; 

So honest A’sop said — and so say I. 


Honest A‘sop said no such thing; nor do we find that he flattered any 
king, or any concubine. It must not be thought that kings are in reality 
flattered by all the flatteries that are heaped upon them; for the greater 
number never reach them. 

One common folly of orators is that of exhausting themselves in praising 
some prince who will never hear of their praises. But what is most 
lamentable of all is that Ovid should have praised Augustus even while he 
was dating “de Ponto.” 

The perfection of the ridiculous might be found in the compliments 
which preachers address to kings, when they have the happiness of 
exhibiting before their majesties— “To the reverend Father Gaillard, 


preacher to the king.” Ah! most reverend father, do you preach only for the 
king? Are you like the monkey at the fair, which leaps “only for the king?” 


FORCE (PHYSICAL). 


What is “force?” Where does it reside? Whence does it come? Does it 
perish? Or is it ever the same? 

It has pleased us to denominate “force” that weight which one body 
exercises upon another. Here is a ball of two hundred pounds’ weight on 
this floor; it presses the floor, you say, with a force of two hundred pounds. 
And this you call a “dead force.” But are not these words “dead” and 
“force” a little contradictory? Might we not as well say “dead alive” — yes 
and no at once? 

This ball “weighs.” Whence comes this “weight?” and is this weight a 
“force?” If the ball were not impeded, would it go directly to the centre of 
the earth? Whence has it this incomprehensible property? 

It is supported by my floor; and you freely give to my floor the “vis 
inertie’— “inertie” signifying “inactivity,” “impotence.” Now is it not 
singular that “impotence” should be denominated “force?” 

What is the living force which acts in your arm and your leg? What is the 
source of it? How can it be supposed that this force exists when you are 
dead? Does it go and take up its abode elsewhere, as a man goes to another 
house when his own is in ruins? 

How can it have been said that there is always the same force in nature? 
There must, then, have been always the same number of men, or of active 
beings equivalent to men. Why does a body in motion communicate its 
force to another body with which it comes in contact? 

These are questions which neither geometry, nor mechanics, nor 
metaphysics can answer. Would you arrive at the first principle of the force 
of bodies, and of motion, you must ascend to a still superior principle. Why 
is there “anything?” 


FORCE — STRENGTH. 


These words have been transplanted from simple to figurative speech. They 
are applied to all the parts of the body that are in motion, in action — the 
force of the heart, which some have made four hundred pounds, and some 
three ounces; the force of the viscera, the lungs, the voice; the force of the 
arm. 

The metaphor which has transported these words into morals has made 
them express a cardinal virtue. Strength, in this sense, is the courage to 
support adversity, and to undertake virtuous and difficult actions; it is the 
“animi fortitudo.” 

The strength of the mind is penetration and depth— “ingenii vis.” Nature 
gives it as she gives that of the body; moderate labor increases and 
excessive labor diminishes it. 

The force of an argument consists in a clear exposition of clearly- 
exhibited proofs, and a just conclusion; with mathematical theorems it has 
nothing to do; because the evidence of a demonstration can be made neither 
more nor less; only it may be arrived at by a longer or a shorter path — a 
simpler or more complicated method. It is in doubtful questions that the 
force of reasoning is truly applicable. 

The force of eloquence is not merely a train of just and vigorous 
reasoning, which is not incompatible with dryness; this force, requires 
floridity, striking images, and energetic expressions. Thus it has been said, 
that the sermons of Bourdaloue have force, those of Massillon more 
elegance. Verses may have strength, and want every other beauty. The 
strength of a line in our language consists principally in saying something in 
each hemistich. 

Strength in painting is the expression of the muscles, which, by feeling 
touches, are made to appear under the flesh that covers them. There is too 
much strength when the muscles are too strongly articulated. The attitudes 
of the combatants have great strength in the battles of Constantine, drawn 
by Raphael and Julio Romano; and in those of Cesar, painted by Lebrun. 
Inordinate strength is harsh in painting and bombastic in poetry. 

Some philosophers have asserted that force is a property inherent in 
matter; that each invisible particle, or rather monad, is endowed with an 
active force; but it would be as difficult to demonstrate this assertion as it 


would be to prove that whiteness is a quality inherent in matter, as the 
Trévoux dictionary says in the article “Inherent.” 

The strength of every animal has arrived at the highest when the animal 
has attained its full growth. It decreases when the muscles no longer receive 
the same quantity of nourishment: and this quantity ceases to be the same 
when the animal spirits no longer communicate to the muscles their 
accustomed motion. It is probable that the animal spirits are of fire, 
inasmuch as old men want motion and strength in proportion as they want 
warmth. 


FRANCHISE. 


A word which always gives an idea of liberty in whatever sense it is taken; 
a word derived from the Franks, who were always free. It is so ancient, that 
when the Cid besieged and took Toledo, in the eleventh century, franchies 
or franchises were given to all the French who went on this expedition, and 
who established themselves at Toledo. All walled cities had franchises, 
liberties, and privileges, even in the greatest anarchy of feudal power. In all 
countries possessing assemblies or states, the sovereign swore, on his 
accession, to guard their liberties. 

This name, which has been given generally to the rights of the people, to 
immunities, and to sanctuaries or asylums, has been more particularly 
applied to the quarters of the ambassadors of the court of Rome. It was a 
plot of ground around their palaces, which was larger or smaller according 
to the will of the ambassador. The ground was an asylum for criminals, who 
could not be there pursued. This franchise was restricted, under Innocent 
XI. to the inside of their palaces. Churches and convents had the same 
privileges in Italy, but not in other states. There are in Paris several places 
of sanctuary, in which debtors cannot be seized for their debts by common 
justice, and where mechanics can pursue their trades without being freemen. 
Mechanics have this privilege in the Faubourg St. Antoine, but it is not an 
asylum like the Temple. 

The word “franchise,” which usually expresses the liberties of a nation, 
city, or person, is sometimes used to signify liberty of speech, of counsel, or 
of a law proceeding; but there is a great difference between speaking with 
frankness and speaking with liberty. In a speech to a superior, liberty is a 
studied or excessive boldness — frankness outstepping its just bounds. To 
speak with liberty is to speak without fear; to speak with frankness is to 
conduct yourself openly and nobly. To speak with too much liberty is to 
become audacious; to speak with too much frankness is to be too open- 
hearted. 


FRANCIS XAVIER. 


It would not be amiss to know something true concerning the celebrated 
Francis Xavero, whom we call Xavier, surnamed the Apostle of the Indies. 
Many people still imagine that he established Christianty along the whole 
southern coast of India, in a score of islands, and above all in Japan. But 
thirty years ago, even a doubt on the subject was hardly to be tolerated in 
Europe. The Jesuits have not hesitated to compare him to St. Paul. His 
travels and miracles had been written in part by Tursellinus and Orlandini, 
by Levena, and by Partoli, all Jesuits, but very little known in France; and 
the less people were acquainted with the details the greater was his 
reputation. 

When the Jesuit Bouhours composed his history, he (Bouhours) was 
considered as a man of very enlightened mind, and was living in the best 
company in Paris; I do not mean the company of Jesus, but that of men of 
the world the most distinguished for intellect and knowledge. No one wrote 
in a purer or more unaffected style; it was even proposed in the French 
Academy that it should trespass against the rules of its institution, by 
receiving Father Bouhours into its body. He had another great advantage in 
the influence of his order, which then, by an almost inconceivable illusion, 
govemed all Catholic princes. 

Sound criticism was, it is true, beginning to rear its head; but its progress 
was slow: men were, in general, more anxious to write ably than to write 
what was true. 

Bouhours wrote the lives of St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier almost 
without encountering a single objection. Even his comparison of St. 
Ignatius to Cesar, and Xavier to Alexander, passed without animadversion; 
it was tolerated as a flower of rhetoric. 

I have seen in the Jesuit’s college, Rue St. Jacques, a picture twelve feet 
long and twelve high, representing Ignatius and Xavier ascending to 
heaven, each in a magnificent chariot drawn by four milk-white horses; and 
above, the Eternal Father, adorned with a fine white beard descending to 
His waist, with Jesus and the Virgin beside him; the Holy Ghost beneath 
them, in the form of a dove; and angels joining their hands, and bending 
down to receive Father Ignatius and Father Xavier. 


Had anyone publicly made a jest of this picture, the reverend Father La 
Chaise, confessor to the king, would infallibly have had the sacrilegious 
scoffer honored with a lettre de cachet. 

It cannot be denied that Francis Xavier is comparable to Alexander, 
inasmuch as they both went to India — so is Ignatius to Cesar, both having 
been in Gaul. But Xavier, the vanquisher of the devil, went far beyond 
Alexander, the conqueror of Darius. How gratifying it is to see him going, 
in the capacity of a volunteer converter, from Spain into France, from 
France to Rome, from Rome to Lisbon, and from Lisbon to Mozambique, 
after making the tour of Africa. He stays a long time at Mozambique, where 
he receives from God the gift of prophecy: he then proceeds to Melinda, 
where he disputes on the Koran with the Mahometans, who doubtless 
understand his religion as well as he understands theirs, and where he even 
finds caciques, although they are to be found nowhere but in America. The 
Portuguese vessel arrives at the island of Zocotora, which is unquestionably 
that of the Amazons: there he converts all the islanders, and builds a church. 
Thence he reaches Goa, where he finds a pillar on which St. Thomas had 
engraved, that one day St. Xavier should come and re-establish the 
Christian religion, which had flourished of old in India. Xavier has no 
difficulty whatever in perusing the ancient characters, whether Indian or 
Hebrew, in which this prophecy is expressed. He forthwith takes up a hand- 
bell, assembles all the little boys around him, explains to them the creed, 
and baptizes them — but his great delight was to marry the Indians to their 
mistresses. 

From Goa he speeds to Cape Comorin, to the fishing coast, to the 
kingdom of Travancore. His greatest anxiety, on arriving in any country, is 
to quit it. He embarks in the first Portuguese ship he finds, whithersoever it 
is bound, it matters not to Xavier; provided only that he is travelling 
somewhere, he is content. He is received through charity, and returns two or 
three times to Goa, to Cochin, to Cori, to Negapatam, to Meliapour. A 
vessel is departing for Malacca, and Xavier accordingly takes his passage 
for Malacca, in great despair that he has not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing Siam, Pegu, and Tonquin. We find him in the island of Sumatra, at 
Borneo, at Macassar, in the Moluccas, and especially at Ternate and 
Amboyna. The king of Ternate had, in his immense seraglio, a hundred 
women in the capacity of wives, and seven or eight hundred in that of 


concubines. The first thing Xavier does is to turn them all out. Please to 
observe that the island of Ternate is two leagues across. 

Thence finding another Portugese vessel bound for Ceylon, he returns to 
Ceylon, where he makes various excursions to Goa and to Cochin. The 
Portuguese were already trading to Japan. A ship sails for that country: 
Xavier takes care to embark in it, and visits all the Japan islands. In short 
(says the Jesuit Bouhours), the whole length of Xavier’s routes, joined 
together, would reach several times around the globe. 

Be it observed, that he set out on his travels in 1542, and died in 1552. If 
he had time to learn the languages of all the nations he visited, it was no 
trifling miracle: if he had the gift of tongues, it was a greater miracle still. 
But unfortunately, in several of his letters, he says that he is obliged to 
employ an interpreter; and in others he acknowledges that he finds extreme 
difficulty in learning the Japanese language, which he cannot pronounce. 

The Jesuit Bouhours, in giving some of his letters, has no doubt that “St. 
Francis Xavier had the gift of tongues”; but he acknowledges that “he had it 
not always.” “He had it,” says he, “on several occasions; for, without 
having learned the Chinese tongue, he preached to the Chinese every 
morning at Amanguchi, which is the capital of a province in Japan.” 

He must have been perfectly acquainted with all the languages of the 
East; for he made songs in them of the Paternoster, Ave-Maria, and Credo, 
for the instruction of the little boys and girls. 

But the best of all is, that this man, who had occasion for a dragoman, 
spoke every tongue at once, like the apostles; and when he spoke 
Portuguese, in which language Bouhours acknowledges that the saint 
explained himself very ill, the Indians, the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
inhabitants of Ceylon and of Sumatra, all understood him perfectly. 

One day in particular, when he was preaching on the immateriality of the 
soul, the motion of the planets, the eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
rainbow, sin and grace, paradise and purgatory, he made himself understood 
to twenty persons of different nations. 

Is it asked how such a man could make so many converts in Japan? The 
simple answer is that he did not make any; but other Jesuits, who staid a 
long time in the country, by favor of the treaties between the kings of 
Portugal and the emperors of Japan, converted so many people, that a civil 
war ensued, which is said to have cost the lives of nearly four hundred 


thousand men. This is the most noted prodigy that the missionaries have 
worked in Japan. 

But those of Francis Xavier are not without their merit. Among his host 
of miracles, we find no fewer than eight children raised from the dead. 
“Xavier’s greatest miracle,” says the Jesuit Bouhours, “was not his raising 
so many of the dead to life, but his not himself dying of fatigue.” 

But the pleasantest of his miracles is, that having dropped his crucifix 
into the sea, near the island of Baranura, which I am inclined to think was 
the island of Barataria, a crab came, four-and-twenty hours after, bringing 
the cane between its claws. 

The most brilliant of all, and after which no other deserves to be related, 
is that in a storm which lasted three days, he was constantly in two ships, a 
hundred and fifty leagues apart, and served one of them as a pilot. The truth 
of this miracle was attested by all the passengers, who could neither deceive 
nor be deceived. 

Yet all this was written seriously and with success in the age of Louis 
XIV., in the age of the “Provincial Letters,’ of Racine’s tragedies, of 
“Bayle’s Dictionary,” and of so many other learned works. 

It would appear to be a sort of miracle that a man of sense, like 
Bouhours, should have committed such a mass of extravagance to the press, 
if we did not know to what excesses men can be carried by the corporate 
Spirit in general, and the monachal spirit in particular. We have more than 
two hundred volumes entirely in this taste, compiled by monks; but what is 
most to be lamented is, that the enemies of the monks also compile. They 
compile more agreeably, and are read. It is most deplorable that, in 
nineteen-twentieths of Europe, there is no longer that profound respect and 
just veneration for the monks which is still felt for them in some of the 
villages of Aragon and Calabria. 

The miracles of St. Francis Xavier, the achievements of Don Quixote, 
the Comic Romance, and the convulsionaries of St. Medard, have an equal 
claim on our admiration and reverence. 

After speaking of Francis Xavier it would be useless to discuss the 
history of the other Francises. If you would be instructed thoroughly, 
consult the conformities of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Since the fine history of St. Francis Xavier by the Jesuit Bouhours, we 
have had the history of St. Francis Régis by the Jesuit Daubenton, confessor 


to Philip V. of Spain: but this is small-beer after brandy. In the history of the 
blessed Régis, there is not even a single resuscitation. 


FRANKS — FRANCE — FRENCH 


Italy has always preserved its name, notwithstanding the pretended 
establishment of A‘neas, which should have left some traces of the 
language, characters, and manners of Phrygia, if he ever came with Achates 
and so many others, into the province of Rome, then almost a desert. The 
Goths, Lombards, Franks, Allemani or Germans, who have by turns 
invaded Italy, have at least left it its name. 

The Tyrians, Africans, Romans, Vandals, Visigoths, and Saracens, have, 
one after the other, been masters of Spain, yet the name of Spain exists. 
Germany has also always preserved its own name; it has merely joined that 
of Allemagne to it, which appellation it did not receive from any conqueror. 

The Gauls are almost the only people in the west who have lost their 
name. This name was originally Walch or Welsh; the Romans always 
substituted a G for the W, which is barbarous: of “Welsh” they made Galli, 
Gallia. They distinguished the Celtic, the Belgic, and the Aquitanic Gaul, 
each of which spoke a different jargon. 

Who were, and whence came these Franks, who in such small numbers 
and little time possessed themselves of all the Gauls, which in ten years 
Cesar could not entirely reduce? I am reading an author who commences 
by these words: “The Franks from whom we descend.” ... Ha! my friend, 
who has told you that you descend in a right line from a Frank? Clovodic, 
whom we call Clovis, probably had not more than twenty thousand men, 
badly clothed and armed, when he subjugated about eight or ten millions of 
Welsh or Gauls, held in servitude by three or four Roman legions. We have 
not a single family in France which can furnish, I do not say the least proof, 
but the least probability, that it had its origin from a Frank. 

When the pirates of the Baltic Sea came, to the number of seven or eight 
thousand, to give Normandy in fief, and Brittany in arriére fief, did they, 
leave any archives by which it may be seen whether they were the fathers of 
all the Normans of the present day? 

It has been a long time believed that the Franks came from the Trojans. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived in the fourth century, says: “According 
to several ancient writers, troops of fugitive Trojans established themselves 
on the borders of the Rhine, then a desert.” As to Aineas, he might easily 
have sought an asylum at the extremity of the Mediterranean, but Francus, 


the son of Hector, had too far to travel to go towards Diisseldorf, Worms, 
Solm, Ehrenbreitstein. 

Fredegarius doubts not that the Franks at first retired into Macedonia, 
and carried arms under Alexander, after having fought under Priam; on 
which alleged facts the monk Otfried compliments the emperor, Louis the 
German. 

The geographer of Ravenna, less fabulous, assigns the first habitation of 
the horde of Franks among the Cimbrians, beyond the Elbe, towards the 
Baltic Sea. These Franks might well be some remains of these barbarian 
Cimbri defeated by Marius; and the learned Leibnitz is of this opinion. 

It is very certain that, in the time of Constantine, beyond the Rhine, there 
were hordes of Franks or Sicambri, who lived by pillage. They assembled 
under bandit captains, chiefs whom historians have had the folly to call 
kings. Constantine himself pursued them to their haunts, caused several to 
be hanged, and others to be delivered to wild beasts, in the amphitheatre of 
Trier, for his amusement. Two of their pretended kings perished in this 
manner, at which the panegyrists of Constantine are in ecstasies. 

The Salic law, written, it is said, by these barbarians, is one of the absurd 
chimeras with which we have always been pestered. It would be very 
strange if the Franks had written such a considerable code in their marshes, 
and the French had not any written usages until the close of the reign of 
Charles VII. It might as well be said that the Algonquins and Chicachas had 
written laws. Men are never governed by authentic laws, consigned to 
public records, until they have been assembled into cities, and have a 
regular police, archives, and all that characterizes a civilized nation. When 
you find a code in a nation which was barbarous at the time it was written, 
who lived upon rapine and pillage, and which had not a walled town, you 
may be sure that this code is a pretended one, which has been made in much 
later times. Fallacies and suppositions never obliterate this truth from the 
minds of the wise. 

What is more ridiculous still, this Salic law has been given to us in Latin; 
as if savages, wandering beyond the Rhine, had learnt the Latin language. It 
is supposed to have been first digested by Clovis, and it ran thus: “While 
the illustrious nation of the Franks was still considered barbarous, the heads 
of this nation dictated the Salic law. They chose among themselves four 
chiefs, Visogast, Bodogast, Sologast, Vindogast” — taking, according to La 
Fontaine’s fable, the names of places for those of men: 


Notre magot prit pour ce coup 
Le nom d’un port pour un nom d’homme. 


These names are those of some Frank cantons in the province of Worms. 
Whatever may be the epoch in which the customs denominated the Salic 
law were constructed on an ancient tradition, it is very clear that the Franks 
were not great legislators. 

What is the original meaning of the word “Frank?” That is a question of 
which we know nothing, and which above a hundred authors have 
endeavored to find out. What is the meaning of Hun, Alan, Goth, Welsh, 
Picard? And what do these words signify? 

Were the armies of Clovis all composed of Franks? It does not appear so. 
Childeric the Frank had made inroads as far as Tournay. It is said that 
Clovis was the son of Childeric, and Queen Bazine, the wife of King Bazin. 
Now Bazin and Bazine are assuredly not German names, and we have never 
seen the least proof that Clovis was their son. All the German cantons 
elected their chiefs, and the province of Franks had no doubt elected Clovis 
as they had done his father. He made his expedition against the Gauls, as all 
the other barbarians had undertaken theirs against the Roman Empire. 

Do you really and truly believe that the Herulian Odo, surnamed Acer by 
the Romans, and known to us by the name of Odoacer, had only Herulians 
in his train, and that Genseric conducted Vandals alone into Africa? All the 
wretches without talent or profession, who have nothing to lose, do they not 
always join the first captain of robbers who raises the standard of 
destruction? 

As soon as Clovis had the least success, his troops were no doubt joined 
by all the Belgians who panted for booty; and this army is nevertheless 
called the army of Franks. The expedition is very easy. The Visigoths had 
already invaded one-third of Gaul, and the Burgundians another. The rest 
submitted to Clovis. The Franks divided the land of the vanquished, and the 
Welsh cultivated it. 

The word “Frank” originally signified a free possessor, while the others 
were slaves. Hence come the words “franchise,” and “to enfranchise’— “I 
make you a Frank,” “I render you a free man.” Hence, francalenus, holding 
freely; frank aleu, frank dad, frank chamen, and so many other terms half 
Latin and half barbarian, which have so long composed the miserable patois 
spoken in France. 


Hence, also, a franc in gold or silver to express the money of the king of 
the Franks, which did not appear until a long time after, but which reminds 
us of the origin of the monarchy. We still say twenty francs, twenty livres, 
which signifies nothing in itself; it gives no idea of the weight or value of 
the money, being only a vague expression, by which ignorant people have 
been continually deceived, not knowing really how much they receive or 
how much they pay. 

Charlemagne did not consider himself as a Frank; he was born in 
Austrasia, and spoke the German language. He was of the family of Arnold, 
bishop of Metz, preceptor to Dagobert. Now it is not probable that a man 
chosen for a preceptor was a Frank. He made the greatest glory of the most 
profound ignorance, and was acquainted only with the profession of arms. 
But what gives most weight to the opinion that Charlemagne regarded the 
Franks as strangers to him is the fourth article of one of his capitularies on 
his farms. “If the Franks,” said he, “commit any ravages on our possessions, 
let them be judged according to their laws.” 

The Carlovingian race always passed for German: Pope Adrian IV., in 
his letter to the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Trier, expresses himself 
in these remarkable terms: “The emperor was transferred from the Greeks 
to the Germans. Their king was not emperor until after he had been 
crowned by the pope.... all that the emperor possessed he held from us. And 
as Zacharius gave the Greek Empire to the Germans, we can give that of the 
Germans to the Greeks.” 

However, France having been divided into eastern and western, and the 
eastern being Austrasia, this name of France prevailed so far, that even in 
the time of the Saxon emperors, the court of Constantinople always called 
them pretended Frank emperors, as may be seen in the letters of Bishop 
Luitgrand, sent from Rome to Constantinople. 

Of the French Nation. 

When the Franks established themselves in the country of the first 
Welsh, which the Romans called Gallia, the nation was composed of ancient 
Celts or Gauls, subjugated by Cesar, Roman families who were established 
there, Germans who had already emigrated there, and finally of the Franks, 
who had rendered themselves masters of the country under their chief 
Clovis. While the monarchy existed, which united Gaul and Germany, all 
the people, from the source of the Weser to the seas of Gaul, bore the name 
of Franks. But when at the congress of Verdun, in 843, under Charles the 


Bald, Germany and Gaul were separated, the name of Franks remained to 
the people of western France, which alone retained the name of France. 

The name of French was scarcely known until towards the tenth century. 
The foundation of the nation is of Gallic families, and traces of the 
character of the ancient Gauls have always existed. 

Indeed, every people has its character, as well as every man; and this 
character is generally formed of all the resemblances caused by nature and 
custom among the inhabitants of the varieties which distinguish them. Thus 
French character, genius, and wit, result from that which has been common 
to the different provinces in the kingdom. The people of Guienne and those 
of Normandy differ much; there is, however, found in them the French 
genius, which forms a nation of these different provinces, and distinguishes 
them from the Indians and Germans. Climate and soil evidently imprint 
unchangeable marks on men, as well as on animals and plants. Those which 
depend on government, religion, and education are different. That is the 
knot which explains how people have lost one part of their ancient character 
and preserved the other. A people who formerly conquered half the world 
are no longer recognized under sacerdotal government, but the seeds of 
their ancient greatness of soul still exist, though hidden beneath weakness. 

In the same manner the barbarous government of the Turks has 
enervated the Egyptians and the Greeks, without having been able to 
destroy the original character or temper of their minds. 

The present character of the French is the same as Cesar ascribed to the 
Gauls — prompt to resolve, ardent to combat, impetuous in attack, and 
easily discouraged. Cesar, Agatius, and others say, that of all the barbarians 
the Gauls were the most polished. They are still in the most civilized times 
the model of politeness to all their neighbors, though they occasionally 
discover the remains of their levity, petulance, and barbarity. 

The inhabitants of the coasts of France were always good seamen; the 
people of Guienne always compose the best infantry; “those who inhabit the 
provinces of Blois and Tours are not,” says Tasso, “robust and 
indefatigable, but bland and gentle, like the land which they inhabit.” 


.... Gente robusta, e faticosa, 
La terra molle, e lieta, e dilettosa 
Simili a se gli abitator, produce. 


But how can we reconcile the character of the Parisians of our day with 
that which the Emperor Julian, the first of princes and men after Marcus 
Aurelius, gave to the Parisians of his time?— “I love this people,” says he 
in his “Misopogon,” “because they are serious and severe like myself.” This 
seriousness, which seems at present banished from an immense city become 
the centre of pleasure, then reigned in a little town destitute of amusements: 
in this respect the spirit of the Parisians has changed notwithstanding the 
climate. 

The affluence, opulence, and idleness of the people who may occupy 
themselves with pleasures and the arts, and not with the government, have 
given a new turn of mind to a whole nation. 

Further, how is it to be explained by what degrees this people have 
passed from the fierceness which characterized them in the time of King 
John, Charles VI., Charles [X., Henry III., and Henry IV., to the soft facility 
of manners for which they are now the admiration of Europe? It is that the 
storms of government and religion forced constitutional vivacity into 
paroxysms of faction and fanaticism; and that this same vivacity, which 
always will exist, has at present no object but the pleasures of society. The 
Parisian is impetuous in his pleasures as he formerly was in his fierceness. 
The original character which is caused by the climate is always the same. If 
at present he cultivates the arts, of which he was so long deprived, it is not 
that he has another mind, since he has not other organs; but it is that he has 
more relief, and this relief has not been created by himself, as by the Greeks 
and Florentines, among whom the arts flourished like the natural fruits of 
their soil. The Frenchman has only received them, but having happily 
cultivated and adopted these exotics, he has almost perfected them. 

The French government was originally that of all the northern nations — 
of all those whose policy was regulated in general assemblies of the nation. 
Kings were the chief of these assemblies; and this was almost the only 
administration of the French in the first two generations, before Charles the 
Simple. 

When the monarchy was dismembered, in the decline of the 
Carlovingian race, when the kingdom of Aries arose, and the provinces 
were occupied by vassals little dependent on the crown, the name of French 
was more restricted. Under Hugh Capet, Henry, and Philip, the people on 
this side the Loire only, were called French. There was then seen a great 
diversity of manners and of laws in the provinces held from the crown of 


France. The particular lords who became the masters of these provinces 
introduced new customs into their new states. A Breton and a Fleming have 
at present some conformity, notwithstanding the difference of their 
character, which they hold from the sun and the climate, but originally there 
was not the least similitude between them. 

It is only since the time of Francis I. that there has been any uniformity 
in manners and customs. The court, at this time, first began to serve for a 
model to the United Provinces; but in general, impetuosity in war, and a lax 
discipline, always formed the predominant character of the nation. 

Gallantry and politeness began to distinguish the French under Francis I. 
Manners became odious after the death of Francis II. However, in the midst 
of their horrors, there was always a politeness at court which the Germans 
and English endeavored to imitate. The rest of Europe, in aiming to 
resemble the French, were already jealous of them. A character in one of 
Shakespeare’s comedies says that it is difficult to be polite without having 
been at the court of France. 

Though the nation has been taxed with frivolity by Cesar, and by all 
neighboring nations, yet this kingdom, so long dismembered, and so often 
ready to sink, is united and sustained principally by the wisdom of its 
negotiations, address, and patience; but above all, by the divisions of 
Germany and England. Brittany alone has been united to the kingdom by a 
marriage; Burgundy by right of fee, and by the ability of Louis XI; 
Dauphiny by a donation, which was the fruit of policy; the county of 
Toulouse by a grant, maintained by an army; Provence by money. One 
treaty of peace has given Alsace, another Lorraine. The English have been 
driven from France, notwithstanding the most signal victories, because the 
kings of France have known how to temporize, and profit on all favorable 
occasions; — all which proves, that if the French youth are frivolous, the 
men of riper age, who govern it, have always been wise. Even at present the 
magistracy are severe in manners, as in the time of the Emperor Julian. If 
the first successes in Italy, in the time of Charles VIII., were owing to the 
warlike impetuosity of the nation, the disgraces which followed them were 
caused by the blindness of a court which was composed of young men 
alone. Francis I. was only unfortunate in his youth, when all was governed 
by favorites of his own age, and he rendered his kingdom more flourishing 
at a more advanced age. 


The French have always used the same arms as their neighbors, and have 
nearly the same discipline in war, but were the first who discarded the lance 
and pike. The battle of Ivry discouraged the use of lances, which were soon 
abolished, and under Louis XIV. pikes were also discontinued. They wore 
tunics and robes until the sixteenth century. Under Louis the Young they left 
off the custom of letting the beards grow, and retook to it under Francis I. 
Only under Louis XIV. did they begin to shave the entire face. Their dress is 
continually changing, and at the end of each century the French might take 
the portraits of their grandfathers for those of foreigners. 


FRAUD. 


Whether pious Frauds should be practised upon the People. 


Once upon a time the fakir Bambabef met one of the disciples of Confutzee 
(whom we call Confucius), and this disciple was named Whang. Bambabef 
maintained that the people require to be deceived, and Whang asserted that 
we should never deceive any one. Here is a sketch of their dispute: 

BAMBABEF. — We must imitate the Supreme Being, who does not 
show us things as they are. He makes us see the sun with a diameter of two 
or three feet, although it is a million of times larger than the earth. He 
makes us see the moon and the stars affixed to one and the same blue 
surface, while they are at different elevations; he chooses that a square 
tower should appear round to us at a distance; he chooses that fire should 
appear to us to be hot, although it is neither hot nor cold; in short, he 
surrounds us with errors, suitable to our nature. 

WHANG. — What you call error is not so. The sun, such as it is, placed 
at millions of millions of lis from our globe, is not that which we see, that 
which we really perceive: we perceive only the sun which is painted on our 
retina, at a determinate angle. Our eyes were not given us to know sizes and 
distances: to know these, other aids and other operations are necessary. 

Bambabef seemed much astonished at this position. Whang, being very 
patient, explained to him the theory of optics; and Bambabef, having some 
conception, was convinced by the demonstrations of the disciple of 
Confucius. He then resumed in these terms: 

BAMBABEF. — If God does not, as I thought, deceive us by the 
ministry of our senses, you will at least acknowledge that our physicians are 
constantly deceiving children for their good. They tell them that they are 
giving them sugar, when in reality they are giving them rhubarb. I, a fakir, 
may then deceive the people, who are as ignorant as children. 

WHANG. — I have two sons; I have never deceived them. When they 
have been sick, I have said to them: “Here is a nauseous medicine; you 
must have the courage to take it; if it were pleasant, it would injure you.” I 
have never suffered their nurses and tutors to make them afraid of ghosts, 
goblins, and witches. I have thereby made them wise and courageous 
citizens. 


BAMBABEF. — The people are not born so happily as your family. 

WHANG. — Men all nearly resemble one another; they are born with 
the same dispositions. Their nature ought not to be corrupted. 

BAMBABEF. — We teach them errors, I own; but it is for their good. 
We make them believe that if they do not buy our blessed nails, if they do 
not expiate their sins by giving us money, they will, in another life, become 
post-horses, dogs, or lizards. This intimidates them, and they become good 
people. 

WHANG. — Do you not see that you are perverting these poor folks? 
There are among them many more than you think there are who reason, 
who make a jest of your miracles and your superstitions; who see very 
clearly that they will not be turned into lizards, nor into post-horses. What is 
the consequence? They have good sense enough to perceive that you talk to 
them very impertinently; but they have not enough to elevate themselves to 
a religion pure and untrammelled by superstition like ours. Their passions 
make them think there is no religion, because the only one that is taught 
them is ridiculous: thus you become guilty of all the vices into which they 
plunge. 

BAMBABEF. — Not at all, for we teach them none but good morals. 

WHANG. — The people would stone you if you taught impure morals. 
Men are so constituted that they like very well to do evil, but they will not 
have it preached to them. But a wise morality should not be mixed up with 
absurd fables: for by these impostures, which you might do without, you 
weaken that morality which you are forced to teach. 

BAMBABEF. — What! do you think that truth can be taught to the 
people without the aid of fables? 

WHANG. — I firmly believe it. Our literati are made of the same stuff 
as our tailors, our weavers, and our laborers. They worship a creating, 
rewarding, and avenging God. They do not sully their worship by absurd 
systems, nor by extravagant ceremonies. There are much fewer crimes 
among the lettered than among the people; why should we not condescend 
to instruct our working classes as we do our literati? 

BAMBABEF. — That would be great folly; as well might you wish 
them to have the same politeness, or to be all jurisconsults. It is neither 
possible nor desirable. There must be white bread for the master, and brown 
for the servant. 


WHANG. — I own that men should not all have the same science; but 
there are things necessary to all. It is necessary that each one should be just; 
and the surest way of inspiring all men with justice is to inspire them with 
religion without superstition. 

BAMBABEF. — That is a fine project, but it is impracticable. Do you 
think it is sufficient for men to believe in a being that rewards and 
punishes? You have told me that the more acute among the people often 
revolt against fables. They will, in like manner, revolt against truth. They 
will say: Who shall assure me that God rewards and punishes? Where is the 
proof? What mission have you? What miracle have you worked that I 
should believe in you? They will laugh at you much more than at me. 

WHANG. — Your error is this: You imagine that men will spurn an idea 
that is honest, likely, and useful to every one; an idea which accords with 
human reason, because they reject things which are dishonest, absurd, 
useless, dangerous, and shocking to good sense. 

The people are much disposed to believe their magistrates; and when 
their magistrates propose to them only a rational belief, they embrace it 
willingly. There is no need of prodigies to believe in a just God, who reads 
the heart of man: this is an idea too natural, too necessary, to be combated. 
It is not necessary to know precisely how God rewards and punishes: to 
believe in His justice is enough. I assure you that I have seen whole towns 
with scarcely any other tenet; and that in them I have seen the most virtue. 

BAMBABEF. — Take heed what you say. You will find philosophers in 
these times, who will deny both pains and rewards. 

WHANG. — But you will acknowledge that these philosophers will 
much more strongly deny your inventions; so you will gain nothing by that. 
Supposing that there are philosophers who do not agree with my principles, 
they are not the less honest men; they do not the less cultivate virtue, which 
should be embraced through love, and not through fear. Moreover, I 
maintain that no philosopher can ever be assured that Providence does not 
reserve pains for the wicked, and rewards for the good. For, if they ask me 
who has told me that God punishes, I shall ask them who has told them that 
God does not punish. In short, I maintain that the philosophers, far from 
contradicting, will aid me. Will you be a philosopher? 

BAMBABEF. — With all my heart. But do not tell the fakirs. And let us, 
above all, remember that if a philosopher would be of service to human 
society, he must announce a God. 


FREE-WILL. 


From the commencement of the time in which men began to reason, 
philosophers have agitated this question, which theologians have rendered 
unintelligible by their absurd subtleties upon grace. Locke is perhaps the 
first who, without having the arrogance of announcing a general principle, 
has examined human nature by analysis. It has been disputed for three 
thousand years, whether the will is free or not; Locke shows that the 
question is absurd, and that liberty cannot belong to the will any more than 
color and motion. 

What is meant by the expression to be free? It signifies power, or rather 
it has no sense at all. To say that the will can, is in itself as ridiculous as if 
we Said that it is yellow, or blue, round, or square. 

Will is will, and liberty is power. Let us gradually examine the chain of 
what passes within us, without confusing our minds with any scholastic 
terms, or antecedent principle. 

It is proposed to you to ride on horseback; it is absolutely necessary for 
you to make a choice, for it is very clear that you must either go or not; 
there is no medium, you must absolutely do the one or the other. So far it is 
demonstrated that the will is not free. You will get on horseback; why? 
Because I will to do so, an ignoramus will say. This reply is an absurdity; 
nothing can be done without reason or cause. Your will then is caused by 
what? The agreeable idea which is presented to your brain; the 
predominant, or determined idea; but, you will say, cannot I resist an idea 
which predominates over me? No, for what would be the cause of your 
resistance? An idea by which your will is swayed still more despotically. 

You receive your ideas, and, therefore, receive your will. You will then 
necessarily; consequently, the word “liberty” belongs not to will in any 
sense. 

You ask me how thought and will are formed within you? I answer that I 
know nothing about it. I no more know how ideas are created than I know 
how the world was formed. We are only allowed to grope in the dark in 
reference to all that inspires our incomprehensible machine. 

Will, then, is not a faculty which can be called free. “Free-will” is a word 
absolutely devoid of sense, and that which scholars have called 


“indifference,” that is to say, will without cause, is a chimera unworthy to 
be combated. 

In what then consists liberty? In the power of doing what we will? I 
would go into my cabinet; the door is open, I am free to enter. But, say you, 
if the door is shut and I remain where I am, I remain freely. Let us explain 
ourselves — you then exercise the power that you possess of remaining; 
you possess this power, but not the power of going out. 

Liberty, then, on which so many volumes have been written, reduced to 
its proper sense, is only the power of acting. 

In what sense must the expression “this man is free” be spoken? In the 
Same sense in which we use the words “health,” “strength,” and 
“happiness.” Man is not always strong, healthy, or happy. A great passion, a 
great obstacle, may deprive him of his liberty, or power of action. 

The words “liberty” and “free-will” are, then, abstractions, general 
terms, like beauty, goodness, justice. These terms do not signify that all men 
are always handsome, good, and just, neither are they always free. 

Further, liberty being only the power of acting, what is this power? It is 
the effect of the constitution, and the actual state of our organs. Leibnitz 
would solve a problem of geometry, but falls into an apoplexy; he certainly 
has not the liberty to solve his problem. A vigorous young man, 
passionately in love, who holds his willing mistress in his arms, is he free to 
subdue his passion? Doubtless not. He has the power of enjoying, and has 
not the power to abstain. Locke then is very right in calling liberty, power. 
When can this young man abstain, notwithstanding the violence of his 
passion? When a stronger idea shall determine the springs of his soul and 
body to the contrary. 

But how? Have other animals the same liberty, the same power? Why 
not? They have sense, memory, sentiment, and perceptions like ourselves; 
they act spontaneously as we do. They must, also, like us, have the power of 
acting by virtue of their perception, and of the play of their organs. 

We exclaim: If it be thus, all things are machines merely; everything in 
the universe is subjected to the eternal laws. Well, would you have 
everything rendered subject to a million of blind caprices? Either all is the 
consequence of the nature of things, or all is the effect of the eternal order 
of an absolute master; in both cases, we are only wheels to the machine of 
the world. 


It is a foolish, common-place expression that without this pretended 
freedom of will, rewards and punishments are useless. Reason, and you will 
conclude quite the contrary. 

If, when a robber is executed, his accomplice, who sees him suffer, has 
the liberty of not being frightened at the punishment; if his will determines 
of itself, he will go from the foot of the scaffold to assassinate on the high 
road; if struck with horror, he experiences an insurmountable terror, he will 
no longer thieve. The punishment of his companion will become useful to 
him, and moreover prove to society that his will is not free. 

Liberty, then, is not and cannot be anything but the power of doing what 
we will. That is what philosophy teaches us. But, if we consider liberty in 
the theological sense, it is so sublime a matter that profane eyes may not be 
raised so high. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The French language did not begin to assume a regular form until the tenth 
century; it sprang from the remains of the Latin and the Celtic, mixed with a 
few Teutonic words. This language was, in the first instance, the provincial 
Roman, and the Teutonic was the language of the courts, until the time of 
Charles the Bald. The Teutonic remained the only language in Germany, 
after the grand epoch of the division in 433. The rustic Roman prevailed in 
Western France; the inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, of the Valois, of the 
valley of Engadine, and some other cantons, still preserve some manifest 
vestiges of this idiom. 

At the commencement of the eleventh century, French began to be 
written; but this French retained more of Romance or rustic Roman than of 
the language of the present day. The romance of Philomena, written in the 
tenth century, is not very different in language from that of the laws of the 
Normans. We cannot yet trace the original Celtic, Latin, and German. The 
words which signify the members of the human body, or things in daily use, 
which have no relation to the Latin or German, are of ancient Gallic or 
Celtic, as téte, jambe, sabre, point, alter, parler, écouter, regarder, crier, 
cotume, ensemble, and many more of the same kind. The greater number of 
the warlike phrases were French or German, as marche, halte, maréchal, 
bivouac, lansquenet. Almost, all the rest are Latin, and the Latin words have 
been all abridged, according to the usage and genius of the nations of the 
north. 

In the twelfth century, some terms were borrowed from the philosophy 
of Aristotle; and toward the sixteenth century, Greek names were found for 
the parts of the human body, and for its maladies and their remedies. 
Although the language was then enriched with Greek, and aided from the 
time of Charles VIII. with considerable accessions from the Italian, already 
arrived at perfection, it did not acquire a regular form. Francis I. abolished 
the custom of pleading and of judging in Latin, which proved the barbarism 
of a language which could not be used in public proceedings — a 
pernicious custom to the natives, whose fortunes were regulated in a 
language which they could not understand. It then became necessary to 
cultivate the French, but the language was neither noble nor regular, and its 
syntax was altogether capricious. The genius of its conversation being 


turned towards pleasantry, the language became fertile in smart and lively 
expressions, but exceedingly barren in dignified and harmonious phrases; 
whence it arises that in the dictionaries of rhymes, twenty suitable words 
are found for comic poetry for one of poetry of a more elevated nature. This 
was the cause that Marot never succeeded in the serious style, and that 
Amyot was unable to give a version of the elegant simplicity of Plutarch. 

The French tongue acquired strength from the pen of Montaigne, but still 
wanted elevation and harmony. Ronsard injured the language by 
introducing into French poetry the Greek compounds, derivable from the 
physicians. Malherbe partly repaired the fault of Ronsard. It became more 
lofty and harmonious by the establishment of the French Academy, and 
finally in the age of Louis XIV. acquired the perfection by which it is now 
distinguished. 

The genius of the French language — for every language has its genius 
— is clearness and order. This genius consists in the facility which a 
language possesses of expressing itself more or less happily, and of 
employing or rejecting the familiar terms of other languages. The French 
tongue having no declensions, and being aided by articles, cannot adopt the 
inversions of the Greek and the Latin; the words are necessarily arranged 
agreeably to the course of the ideas. We can only say in one way, “Plancus 
a pris soin des affaires de Cesar”; but this phrase in Latin, “Res Cesaris, 
Plancus diligenter curavit” may be arranged in a hundred and twenty 
different forms without injuring the sense or rules of the language. The 
auxiliary verbs, which lengthen and weaken phrases in the modern tongues, 
render that of France still less adapted to the lapidary style. Its auxiliary 
verbs, its pronouns, its articles, its deficiency of declinable participles, and, 
lastly, its uniformity of position, preclude the exhibition of much 
enthusiasm in poetry; it possesses fewer capabilities of this nature than the 
Italian and the English; but this constraint and slavery render it more proper 
for tragedy and comedy than any language in Europe. The natural order in 
which the French people are obliged to express their thoughts and construct 
their phrases, infuses into their speech a facility and amenity which please 
everybody; and the genius of the nation suiting with the genius of the 
language, has produced a greater number of books agreeably written than 
are to be found among any other people. 

Social freedom and politeness having been for a long time established in 
France, the language has acquired a delicacy of expression, and a natural 


refinement which are seldom to be found out of it. This refinement has 
occasionally been carried too far; but men of taste have always known how 
to reduce it within due bounds. 

Many persons have maintained that the French language has been 
impoverished since the days of Montaigne and Amyot, because expressions 
abound in these authors which are no longer employed; but these are for the 
most part terms for which equivalents have been found. It has been enriched 
with a number of noble and energetic expressions, and, without adverting to 
the eloquence of matter, has certainly that of speech. It was during the reign 
of Louis XIV., as already observed, that the language was fixed. Whatever 
changes time and caprice may have in store, the good authors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries will always serve for models. 

Circumstances created no right to expect that France would be 
distinguished in philosophy. A Gothic government extinguished all kind of 
illumination during more than twelve centuries; and professors of error, 
paid for brutalizing human nature, more increased the darkness. 
Nevertheless, there is more philosophy in Paris than in any town on earth, 
and possibly than in all the towns put together, excepting London. The spirit 
of reason has even penetrated into the provinces. In a word, the French 
genius is probably at present equal to that of England in philosophy; while 
for the last four-score years France has been superior to all other nations in 
literature; and has undeniably taken the lead in the courtesies of society, and 
in that easy and natural politeness, which is improperly termed urbanity. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


The temple of friendship has long been known by name, but it is well 
known that it has been very little frequented; as the following verses 
pleasantly observe, Orestes, Pylades, Pirithous, Achates, and the tender 
Nisus, were all genuine friends and great heroes; but, alas, existent only in 
fable: 


En vieux langage on voit sur la facade, 

Les noms sacrés d’Oreste et de Pylade; 

Le médaillon du bon Pirithous, 

Du sage Achate et du tendre Nisus; 

Tous grands héros, tous amis veéritables; 

Ces noms sont beaux; mais ils sont dans les fables. 


Friendship commands more than love and esteem. Love your neighbor 
signifies assist your neighbor, but not — enjoy his conversation with 
pleasure, if he be tiresome; confide to him your secrets, if he be a tattler; or 
lend him your money, if he be a spendthrift. 

Friendship is the marriage of the soul, and this marriage is liable to 
divorce. It is a tacit contract between two sensible and virtuous persons. I 
say sensible, for a monk or a hermit cannot be so, who lives without 
knowing friendship. I say virtuous, for the wicked only have accomplices 
— the voluptuous, companions — the interested, associates; politicians 
assemble factions — the generality of idle men have connections — 
princes, courtiers. Virtuous men alone possess friends. 

Cethegus was the accomplice of Catiline, and Maecenas the courtier of 
Octavius; but Cicero was the friend of Atticus. 

What is caused by this contract between two tender, honest minds? Its 
obligations are stronger or weaker according to the degrees of sensibility, 
and the number of services rendered. 

The enthusiasm of friendship has been stronger among the Greeks and 
Arabs than among us. The tales that these people have imagined on the 
subject of friendship are admirable; we have none to compare to them. We 
are rather dry and reserved — in everything. I see no great trait of 
friendship in our histories, romances, or theatre. 


The only friendship spoken of among the Jews, was that which existed 
between Jonathan and David. It is said that David loved him with a love 
stronger than that of women; but it is also said that David, after the death of 
his friend, dispossessed Mephibosheth, his son, and caused him to be put to 
death. 

Friendship was a point of religion and legislation among the Greeks. The 
Thebans had a regiment of lovers — a fine regiment; some have taken it for 
a regiment of nonconformists. They are deceived; it is taking a shameful 
accident for a noble principle. Friendship, among the Greeks, was 
prescribed by the laws and religion. Manners countenanced abuses, but the 
laws did not. 


FRIVOLITY. 


What persuades me still more of the existence of Providence, said the 
profound author of “Bacha Billeboquet,” is that to console us for our 
innumerable miseries, nature has made us frivolous. We are sometimes 
ruminating oxen, overcome by the weight of our yoke; sometimes dispersed 
doves, tremblingly endeavoring to avoid the claws of the vulture, stained 
with the blood of our companions; foxes, pursued by dogs; and tigers, who 
devour one another. Then we suddenly become butterflies; and forget, in 
our volatile winnowings, all the horrors that we have experienced. 

If we were not frivolous, what man without shuddering, could live in a 
town in which the wife of a marshal of France, a lady of honor to the queen, 
was burned, under the pretext that she had killed a white cock by 
moonlight; or in the same town in which Marshal Marillac was assassinated 
according to form, pursuant to a sentence passed by judicial murderers 
appointed by a priest in his own country house, in which he embraced 
Marion de Lorme while these robed wretches executed his sanguinary 
wishes? 

Could a man say to himself, without trembling in every nerve, and 
having his heart frozen with horror: “Here I am, in the very place which, it 
is said, was strewed with the dead and dying bodies of two thousand young 
gentlemen, murdered near the Faubourg St. Antoine, because one man in a 
red cassock displeased some others in black ones!” 

Who could pass the Rue de la Féronerie without shedding tears and 
falling into paroxysms of rage against the holy and abominable principles 
which plunged the sword into the heart of the best of men, and of the 
greatest of kings? 

We could not walk a step in the streets of Paris on St. Bartholomew’s 
day, without saying: “It was here that one of my ancestors was murdered for 
the love of God; it was here that one of my mother’s family was dragged 
bleeding and mangled; it was here that one-half of my countrymen 
murdered the other.” 

Happily, men are so light, so frivolous, so struck with the present and so 
insensible to the past, that in ten thousand there are not above two or three 
who make these reflections. 


How many boon companions have I seen, who, after the loss of children, 
wives, mistresses, fortune, and even health itself, have eagerly resorted to a 
party to retail a piece of scandal, or to a supper to tell humorous stories. 
Solidity consists chiefly in a uniformity of ideas. It has been said that a man 
of sense should invariably think in the same way; reduced to such an 
alternative, it would be better not to have been born. The ancients never 
invented a finer fable than that which bestowed a cup of the water of Lethe 
on all who entered the Elysian fields. 

If you would tolerate life, mortals, forget yourselves, and enjoy it. 


GALLANT. 


This word is derived from “gal” the original signification of which was 
gayety and rejoicing, as may be seen in Alain Chartier, and in Froissart. 
Even in the “Romance of the Rose” we meet with the word “galandé” in the 
sense of ornamented, adorned. 


La belle fut bien attornie 
Et d’un filet d’or galandée. 


It is probable that the gala of the Italians, and the galan of the Spaniards, 
are derived from the word “gal” which seems to be originally Celtic; hence, 
was insensibly formed gallant, which signifies a man forward, or eager to 
please. The term received an improved and more noble signification in the 
times of chivalry, when the desire to please manifested itself in feats of 
arms, and personal conflict. To conduct himself gallantly, to extricate 
himself from an affair gallantly, implies, even at present, a man’s 
conducting himself conformably to principle and honor. A gallant man 
among the English, signifies a man of courage; in France it means more — 
a man of noble general demeanor. A gallant (un homme galant) is totally 
different from a gallant man (un galant homme); the latter means a man of 
respectable and honorable feeling — the former, something nearer the 
character of a petit maitre a man successfully addicted to intrigue. Being 
gallant (étre galant) in general implies an assiduity to please by studious 
attentions, and flattering deference. “He was exceedingly gallant to those 
ladies,” means merely, he behaved more than politely to them; but being the 
gallant of a lady is an expression of stronger meaning; it signifies being her 
lover; the word is scarcely any longer in use in this sense, except in low or 
familiar poetry. A gallant is not merely a man devoted to and successful in 
intrigue, but the term implies, moreover, somewhat of impudence and 
effrontery, in which sense Fontaine uses it in the following: “Mais un 
‘galant,’ chercheur des pucelages.” 

Thus are various meanings attached to the same word. The case is 
similar with the term “gallantry,” which sometimes signifies a disposition to 
coquetry, and a habit of flattery; sometimes a present of some elegant toy, or 
piece of jewelry; sometimes intrigue, with one woman or with many; and, 


latterly, it has even been applied to signify ironically the favors of Venus; 
thus, to talk gallantries, to give gallantries, to have gallantries, to contract a 
gallantry, express very different meanings. Nearly all the terms which occur 
frequently in conversation acquire, in the same manner, various shades of 
meaning, which it is difficult to discriminate; the meaning of terms of art is 
more precise and less arbitrary. 


GARGANTUA. 


If ever a reputation was fixed on a solid basis, it is that of Gargantua. Yet in 
the present age of philosophy and criticism, some rash and daring minds 
have started forward, who have ventured to deny the prodigies believed 
respecting this extraordinary man — persons who have carried their 
skepticism so far as even to doubt his very existence. 

How is it possible, they ask, that there should have existed in the 
sixteenth century a distinguished hero, never mentioned by a single 
contemporary, by St. Ignatius, Cardinal Capitan, Galileo, or Guicciardini, 
and respecting whom the registers of the Sorbonne do not contain the 
slightest notice? 

Investigate the histories of France, of Germany, of England, Spain, and 
other countries, and you find not a single word about Gargantua. His whole 
life, from his birth to his death, is a tissue of inconceivable prodigies. 

His mother, Gargamelle, was delivered of him from the left ear. Almost 
at the instant of his birth he called out for a drink, with a voice that was 
heard even in the districts of Beauce and Vivarais. Sixteen ells of cloth were 
required to make him breeches, and a hundred hides of brown cows were 
used in his shoes. He had not attained the age of twelve years before he 
gained a great battle, and founded the abbey of Théléme. Madame Badebec 
was given to him in marriage, and Badebec is proved to be a Syrian name. 

He is represented to have devoured six pilgrims in a mere salad, and the 
river Seine is stated to have flowed entirely from his person, so that the 
Parisians are indebted for their beautiful river to him alone. 

All this is considered contrary to nature by our carping philosophers, 
who scruple to admit even what is probable, unless it is well supported by 
evidence. 

They observe, that if the Parisians have always believed in Gargantua, 
that is no reason why other nations should believe in him; that if Gargantua 
had really performed one single prodigy out of the many attributed to him, 
the whole world would have resounded with it, all records would have 
noticed it, and a hundred monuments would have attested it. In short, they 
very unceremoniously treat the Parisians who believe in Gargantua as 
ignorant simpletons and superstitious idiots, with whom are inter-mixed a 


few hypocrites, who pretend to believe in Gargantua, in order to obtain 
some convenient priorship in the abbey of Théleme. 

The reverend Father Viret, a Cordelier of full-sleeved dignity, a 
confessor of ladies, and a preacher to the king, has replied to our 
Pyrrhonean philosophers in a manner decisive and invincible. He very 
learnedly proves that if no writer, with the exception of Rabelais, has 
mentioned the prodigies of Gargantua, at least, no historian has contradicted 
them; that the sage de Thou, who was a believer in witchcraft, divination, 
and astrology, never denied the miracles of Gargantua. They were not even 
called in question by La Mothe le Vayer. Mézeray treated them with such 
respect as not to say a word against them, or indeed about them. These 
prodigies were performed before the eyes of all the world. Rabelais was a 
witness of them. It was impossible that he could be deceived, or that he 
would deceive. Had he deviated even in the smallest degree from the truth, 
all the nations of Europe would have been roused against him in 
indignation; all the gazetteers and journalists of the day would have 
exclaimed with one voice against the fraud and imposture. 

In vain do the philosophers reply — for they reply to everything — that, 
at the period in question, gazettes and journals were not in existence. It is 
said in return that there existed what was equivalent to them, and that is 
sufficient. Everything is impossible in the history of Gargantua, and from 
this circumstance itself may be inferred its incontestable truth. For if it were 
not true, no person could possibly have ventured to imagine it, and its 
incredibility constitutes the great proof that it ought to be believed. 

Open all the “Mercuries,” all the “Journals de Trévoux”; those immortal 
works which teem with instruction to the race of man, and you will not find 
a single line which throws a doubt on the history of Gargantua. It was 
reserved for our own unfortunate age to produce monsters, who would 
establish a frightful Pyrrhonism, under the pretence of requiring evidence as 
nearly approaching to mathematical as the case will admit, and of a 
devotion to reason, truth, and justice. What a pity! Oh, for a single argument 
to confound them! 

Gargantua founded the abbey of Théleme. The title deeds, it is true, were 
never found; it never had any; but it exists, and produces an income of ten 
thousand pieces of gold a year. The river Seine exists, and is an eternal 
monument of the prodigious fountain from which Gargantua supplied so 
noble a stream. Moreover, what will it cost you to believe in him? Should 


you not take the safest side? Gargantua can procure for you wealth, honors, 
and influence. Philosophy can only bestow on you internal tranquillity and 
satisfaction, which you will of course estimate as a trifle. Believe, then, I 
again repeat, in Gargantua; if you possess the slightest portion of avarice, 
ambition, or knavery, it is the wisest part you can adopt. 


GAZETTE. 


A narrative of public affairs. It was at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that this useful practice was suggested and established at Venice, at 
the time when Italy still continued the centre of European negotiations, and 
Venice was the unfailing asylum of liberty. The leaves or sheets containing 
this narrative, which were published once a week, were called “Gazettes,” 
from the word “gazetta,” the name of a small coin, amounting nearly to one 
of our demi-sous, then current at Venice. The example was afterwards 
followed in all the great cities of Europe. 

Journals of this description have been established in China from time 
immemorial. The “Imperial Gazette” is published there every day by order 
of the court. Admitting this gazette to be true, we may easily believe it does 
not contain all that is true; neither in fact should it do so. 

Théophraste Renaudot, a physician, published the first gazettes in France 
in 1601, and he had an exclusive privilege for the publication, which 
continued for a long time a patrimony to his family. The like privilege 
became an object of importance at Amsterdam, and the greater part of the 
gazettes of the United Provinces are still a source of revenue to many of the 
families of magistrates, who pay writers for furnishing materials for them. 
The city of London alone publishes more than twelve gazettes in the course 
of a week. They can be printed only upon stamped paper, and produce no 
inconsiderable income to the State. 

The gazettes of China relate solely to that empire; those of the different 
states of Europe embrace the affairs of all countries. Although they 
frequently abound in false intelligence, they may nevertheless be considered 
as supplying good material for history; because, in general, the errors of 
each particular gazette are corrected by subsequent ones, and because they 
contain authentic copies of almost all state papers, which indeed are 
published in them by order of the sovereigns or governments themselves. 
The French gazettes have always been revised by the ministry. It is on this 
account that the writers of them have always adhered to certain forms and 
designations, with a strictness apparently somewhat inconsistent with the 
courtesies of polished society, bestowing the title of monsieur only on some 
particular descriptions of persons, and that of sieur upon others; the authors 
having forgotten that they were not speaking in the name of their king. 


These public journals, it must be added, to their praise, have never been 
debased by calumny, and have always been written with considerable 
correctness. 

The case is very different with respect to foreign gazettes; those of 
London, with the exception of the court gazette, abound frequently in that 
coarseness and licentiousness of observation which the national liberty 
allows. The French gazettes established in that country have been seldom 
written with purity, and have sometimes been not a little instrumental in 
corrupting the language. One of the greatest faults which has found a way 
into them arises from the authors having concluded that the ancient forms of 
expression used in public proclamations and in judicial and political 
proceedings and documents in France, and with which they were 
particularly conversant, were analogous to the regular syntax of our 
language, and from their having accordingly imitated that style in their 
narrative. This is like a Roman historian’s using the style of the law of the 
twelve tables. 

In imitation of the political gazettes, literary ones began to be published 
in France in 1665; for the first journals were, in fact, simply advertisements 
of the works recently printed in Europe; to this mere announcement of 
publication was soon added a critical examination or review. Many authors 
were offended at it, notwithstanding its great moderation. 

We shall here speak only of those literary gazettes with which the public, 
who were previously in possession of various journals from every country 
in Europe in which the sciences were cultivated, were completely 
overwhelmed. These gazettes appeared at Paris about the year 1723, under 
many different names, as “The Parnassian Intelligencer,” “Observations on 
New Books,” etc. The greater number of them were written for the single 
purpose of making money; and as money is not to be made by praising 
authors, these productions consisted generally of satire and abuse. They 
often contained the most odious personalities, and for a time sold in 
proportion to the virulence of their malignity; but reason and good taste, 
which are always sure to prevail at last, consigned them eventually to 
contempt and oblivion. 


GENEALOGY. 


SECTION I. 


Many volumes have been written by learned divines in order to reconcile 
St. Matthew with St. Luke on the subject of the genealogy of Jesus Christ. 
The former enumerates only twenty-seven generations from David through 
Solomon, while Luke gives forty-two, and traces the descent through 
Nathan. The following is the method in which the learned Calmet solves a 
difficulty relating to Melchizedek: The Orientals and the Greeks, ever 
abounding in fable and invention, fabricated a genealogy for him, in which 
they give us the names of his ancestors. But, adds this judicious 
Benedictine, as falsehood always betrays itself, some state his genealogy 
according to one series, and others according to another. There are some 
who maintain that he descended from a race obscure and degraded, and 
there are some who are disposed to represent him as illegitimate. 

This passage naturally applies to Jesus, of whom, according to the 
apostle, Melchizedek was the type or figure. In fact, the gospel of 
Nicomedes expressly states that the Jews, in the presence of Pilate, 
reproached Jesus with being born of fornication; upon which the learned 
Fabricius remarks, that it does not appear from any clear and credible 
testimony that the Jews directed to Jesus Christ during His life, or even to 
His apostles, that calumny respecting His birth which they so assiduously 
and virulently circulated afterwards. The Acts of the Apostles, however, 
inform us that the Jews of Antioch opposed themselves, blaspheming 
against what Paul spoke to them concerning Jesus; and Origen maintains 
that the passage in St. John’s gospel “We are not born of fornication, we 
have never been in subjection unto any man” was an indirect reproach 
thrown out by the Jews against Jesus on the subject of His birth. For, as this 
father informs us, they pretended that Jesus was originally from a small 
hamlet of Judea, and His mother nothing more than a poor villager 
subsisting by her labor, who, having been found guilty of adultery with a 
soldier of the name of Panther, was turned away by her husband, whose 
occupation was that of a carpenter; that, after this disgraceful expulsion, she 
wandered about miserably from one place to another, and was privately 
delivered of Jesus, who, pressed by the necessity of His circumstances, was 


compelled to go and hire Himself as a servant in Egypt, where He acquired 
some of those secrets which the Egyptians turn to so good an account, and 
then returned to His own country, in which, full of the miracles He was 
enabled to perform, He proclaimed Himself to be God. 

According to a very old tradition, the name of Panther, which gave 
occasion to the mistake of the Jews, was, as we are informed by St. 
Epiphanius, the surname of Joseph’s father, or rather, as is asserted by St. 
John Damascene, the proper name of Mary’s grandfather. 

As to the situation of servant, with which Jesus was reproached, He 
declares Himself that He came not to be served, but to serve. Zoroaster, 
according to the Arabians, had in like manner been the servant of Esdras. 
Epictetus was even born in servitude. Accordingly, St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
justly observed that it is no disgrace to any man. 

On the subject of the miracles, we learn indeed from Pliny that the 
Egyptians had the secret of dyeing with different colors, stuffs which were 
dipped in the very same furnace, and this is one of the miracles which the 
gospel of the Infancy attributes to Jesus. But, according to St. Chrysostom, 
Jesus performed no miracle before His baptism, and those stated to have 
been wrought by Him before are absolute fabrications. The reason assigned 
by this father for such an arrangement is, that the wisdom of God 
determined against Christ’s performing any miracles in His childhood, lest 
they should have been regarded as impostures. 

Epiphanius in vain alleges that to deny the miracles ascribed by some to 
Jesus during His infancy, would furnish heretics with a specious pretext for 
saying that He became Son of God only in consequence of the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit, which descended upon Him at His baptism; we are 
contending here, not against heretics, but against Jews. 

Mr. Wagenseil has presented us with a Latin translation of a Jewish work 
entitled “Toldos Jeschu,” in which it is related that Jeschu, being at 
Bethlehem in Judah, the place of his birth, cried out aloud, “Who are the 
wicked men that pretend I am a bastard, and spring from an impure origin? 
They are themselves bastards, themselves exceedingly impure! Was I not 
born of a virgin mother? And I entered through the crown of her head!” 

This testimony appeared of such importance to M. Bergier, that that 
learned divine felt no scruple about employing it without quoting his 
authority. The following are his words, in the twenty-third page of the 
“Certainty of the Proofs of Christianity”: “Jesus was born of a virgin by the 


operation of the Holy Spirit. Jesus Himself frequently assured us of this 
with His own mouth; and to the same purpose is the recital of the apostles.” 
It is certain that these words are only to be found in the “Toldos Jeschu”; 
and the certainty of that proof, among those adduced by M. Bergier, 
subsists, although St. Matthew applies to Jesus the passage of “Isaiah”: “He 
shall not dispute, he shall not cry aloud, and no one shall hear his voice in 
the streets.” 

According to St. Jerome, there was in like manner an ancient tradition 
among the Gymnosophists of India, that Buddha, the author of their creed, 
was born of a virgin, who was delivered of him from her side. In the same 
manner was born Julius Cesar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, Edward VI. of 
England, and others, by means of an operation called by surgeons the 
Cesarian operation, because it consists in abstracting the child from the 
womb by an incision in the abdomen of the mother. Simon, surnamed the 
Magician, and Manes both pretended to have been born of virgins. This 
might, however, merely mean, that their mothers were virgins at the time of 
conceiving them. But in order to be convinced of the uncertainty attending 
the marks and evidences of virginity, it will be perfectly sufficient to read 
the commentary of M. de Pompignan, the celebrated bishop of Puy en 
Velai, on the following passage in the Book of Proverbs: “There are three 
things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which I know not. The 
way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a man in his youth.” In order to 
give a literal translation of the passage, according to this prelate (in the third 
chapter of the second part of his work entitled “Infidelity Convinced by the 
Prophecies”), it would have been necessary to say, “Viam viri in virgine 
adolescentula” — The way of a man with a maid. The translation of our 
Vulgate, says he, substitutes another meaning, exact indeed and true, but 
less conformable to the original text. In short, he corroborates his curious 
interpretation by the analogy between this verse and the following one: 
“Such is the life of the adulterous woman, who, after having eaten, wipeth 
her mouth and saith, I have done no wickedness.” 

However this may be, the virginity of Mary was not generally admitted, 
even at the beginning of the third century. “Many have entertained the 
opinion and do still,” said St. Clement of Alexandria, “that Mary was 
delivered of a son without that delivery producing any change in her person; 
for some say that a midwife who visited her after the birth found her to 


retain all the marks of virginity.” It is clear that St. Clement refers here to 
the gospel of the conception of Mary, in which the angel Gabriel says to her, 
“Without intercourse with man, thou, a virgin, shalt conceive, thou, a virgin, 
shalt be delivered of a child, thou, a virgin, shalt give suck”; and also to the 
first gospel of James, in which the midwife exclaims, “What an unheard-of 
wonder! Mary has just brought a son into the world, and yet retains all the 
evidences of virginity.” These two gospels were, nevertheless, subsequently 
rejected as apocryphal, although on this point they were conformable to the 
opinion adopted by the church; the scaffolding was removed after the 
building was completed. 

What is added by Jeschu— “I entered by the crown of the head” — was 
likewise the opinion held by the church. The Breviary of the Maronites 
represents the word of the Father as having entered by the ear of the blessed 
woman. St. Augustine and Pope Felix say expressly that the virgin became 
pregnant through the ear. St. Ephrem says the same in a hymn, and Voisin, 
his translator, observes that the idea came originally from Gregory of 
Neocesarea, surnamed Thaumaturgos. Agobar relates that in his time the 
church sang in the time of public service: “The Word entered through the 
ear of the virgin, and came out at the golden gate.” Eutychius speaks also of 
Elian, who attended at the Council of Nice, and who said that the Word 
entered by the ear of the virgin, and came out in the way of childbirth. This 
Elian was a rural bishop, whose name occurs in Selden’s published Arabic 
List of Fathers who attended the Council of Nice. 

It is well known that the Jesuit Sanchez gravely discussed the question 
whether the Virgin Mary contributed seminally in the incarnation of Christ, 
and that, like other divines before him, he concluded in the affirmative. But 
these extravagances of a prurient and depraved imagination should be 
classed with the opinion of Aretin, who introduces the Holy Spirit on this 
occasion effecting his purpose under the figure of a dove; as mythology 
describes Jupiter to have succeeded with Leda in the form of a swan, or as 
the most eminent authors of the church — St. Austin, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Cyprian, Lactantius, St. Ambrose 
— and others believed, after Philo and Josephus, the historian, who were 
Jews, that angels had associated with the daughters of men, and engaged in 
sexual connection with them. St. Augustine goes so far as to charge the 
Manicheans with teaching, as a part of their religious persuasion, that 
beautiful young persons appeared in a state of nature before the princes of 


darkness, or evil angels, and deprived them of the vital substance which that 
father calls the nature of God. Herodius is still more explicit, and says that 
the divine majesty escaped through the productive organs of demons. 

It is true that all these fathers believed angels to be corporeal. But, after 
the works of Plato had established the idea of their spirituality, the ancient 
opinion of a corporeal union between angels and women was explained by 
the supposition that the same angel who, in a woman’s form, had received 
the embraces of a man, in turn held communication with a woman, in the 
character of a man. Divines, by the terms “incubus” and “succubus,” 
designate the different parts thus performed by angels. Those who are 
curious on the subject of these offensive and revolting reveries may see 
further details in “Various Readings of the Book of Genesis,” by Otho 
Gualter; “Magical Disquisitions,” by Delvis, and the “Discourses on 
Witchcraft,” by Henry Boguet. 


SECTION II. 


No genealogy, even although reprinted in Moréri, approaches that of 
Mahomet or Mahommed, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abd’all Montaleb, 
the son of Ashem; which Mahomet was, in his younger days, groom of the 
widow Khadijah, then her factor, then her husband, then a prophet of God, 
then condemned to be hanged, then conqueror and king of Arabia; and who 
finally died an enviable death, satiated with glory and with love. 

The German barons do not trace back their origin beyond Witikind; and 
our modern French marquises can scarcely any of them show deeds and 
patents of an earlier date than Charlemagne. But the race of Mahomet, or 
Mohammed, which still exists, has always exhibited a genealogical tree, of 
which the trunk is Adam, and of which the branches reach from Ishmael 
down to the nobility and gentry who at the present day bear the high title of 
cousins of Mahomet. 

There is no difficulty about this genealogy, no dispute among the 
learned, no false calculations to be rectified, no contradictions to palliate, no 
impossibilities to be made possible. 

Your pride cavils against the authenticity of these titles. You tell me that 
you are descended from Adam as well as the greatest prophet, if Adam was 
the common father of our race; but that this same Adam was never known 
by any person, not even by the ancient Arabs themselves; that the name has 


never been cited except in the books of the Jews; and that, consequently, 
you take the liberty of writing down false against the high and noble claims 
of Mahomet, or Mohammed. 

You add that, in any case, if there has been a first man, whatever his 
name might be, you are a descendant from him as decidedly as Khadijah’s 
illustrious groom; and that, if there has been no first man, if the human race 
always existed, as so many of the learned pretend, then you are clearly a 
gentleman from all eternity. 

In answer to this you are told that you are a plebeian (roturier) from all 
eternity, unless you can produce a regular and complete set of parchments. 

You reply that men are equal; that one race cannot be more ancient than 
another; that parchments, with bits of wax dangling to them, are a recent 
invention; that there is no reason that compels you to yield to the family of 
Mahomet, or to that of Confucius; or to that of the emperors of Japan; or to 
the royal secretaries of the grand college. Nor can I oppose your opinion by 
arguments, physical, metaphysical, or moral. You think yourself equal to the 
dairo of Japan, and I entirely agree with you. All that I would advise you is, 
that if ever you meet with him, you take good care to be the stronger. 


GENESIS. 


The sacred writer having conformed himself to the ideas generally received, 
and being indeed obliged not to deviate from them, as without such 
condescension to the weakness and ignorance of those whom he addressed, 
he would not have been understood, it only remains for us to make some 
observations on the natural philosophy prevailing in those early periods; for, 
with respect to theology, we reverence it, we believe in it, and never either 
dispute or discuss it. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” Thus has the 
original passage been translated, but the translation is not correct. There is 
no one, however slightly informed upon the subject, who is not aware that 
the real meaning of the word is, “In the beginning the gods made firent or fit 
the heaven and the earth.” This reading, moreover, perfectly corresponds 
with the ancient idea of the Phoenicians, who imagined that, in reducing the 
chaos (chautereb) into order, God employed the agency of inferior deities. 

The Phoenicians had been long a powerful people, having a theogony of 
their own, before the Hebrews became possessed of a few cantons of land 
near their territory. It is extremely natural to suppose that when the Hebrews 
had at length formed a small establishment near Phoenicia, they began to 
acquire its language. At that time their writers might, and probably did, 
borrow the ancient philosophy of their masters. Such is the regular march of 
the human mind. 

At the time in which Moses is supposed to have lived, were the 
Phoenician philosophers sufficiently enlightened to regard the earth as a 
mere point in the compass with the infinite orbs placed by God in the 
immensity of space, commonly called heaven? The idea so very ancient, 
and at the same time so utterly false, that heaven was made for earth, almost 
always prevailed in the minds of the great mass of the people. It would 
certainly be just as correct and judicious for any person to suppose, if told 
that God created all the mountains and a single grain of sand, that the 
mountains were created for that grain of sand. It is scarcely possible that the 
Phoenicians, who were such excellent navigators, should not have had some 
good astronomers; but the old prejudices generally prevailed, and those old 
prejudices were very properly spared and indulged by the author of the 


Book of Genesis, who wrote to instruct men in the ways of God, and not in 
natural philosophy. 

“The earth was without form (tohu bohu) and void; darkness rested upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God moved upon the surface of the 
waters.” 

Tohu bohu means precisely chaos, disorder. It is one of those imitative 
words which are to be found in all languages; as, for example, in the French 
we have sens dessus dessous, tintamarre, trictrac, tonnerre, bombe. The 
earth was not as yet formed in its present state; the matter existed, but the 
divine power had not yet arranged it. The spirit of God means literally the 
breath, the wind, which agitated the waters. The same idea occurs in the 
“Fragments” of the Phoenician author Sanchoniathon. The Pheenicians, like 
every other people, believed matter to be eternal. There is not a single 
author of antiquity who ever represented something to have been produced 
from nothing. Even throughout the whole Bible, no passage is to be found 
in which matter is said to have been created out of nothing. Not, however, 
that we mean to controvert the truth of such creation. It was, nevertheless, a 
truth not known by the carnal Jews. 

On the question of the eternity of the world, mankind has always been 
divided, but never on that of the eternity of matter. From nothing, nothing 
can proceed, nor into nothing can aught existent return. “De nihilo nihilum, 
et in nihilum nil posse gigni reverti.” (Persius; Sat. iii.) Such was the 
opinion of all antiquity. 

“God said let there be light, and there was light; and he saw that the light 
was good, and he divided the light from the darkness; and he called the light 
day, and the darkness night; and the evening and the morning were the first 
day. And God said also, let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the firmament, 
and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament. And God called the firmament heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the second day.... And he saw that it 
was good.” 

We begin with examining whether Huet, bishop of Avranches, Leclerc, 
and some other commentators, are not in the right in opposing the idea of 
those who consider this passage as exhibiting the most sublime eloquence. 

Eloquence is not aimed at in any history written by the Jews. The style of 
the passage in question, like that of all the rest of the work, possesses the 


most perfect simplicity. If an orator, intending to give some idea of the 
power of God, employed for that purpose the short and simple expression 
we are considering, “He said, let there be light, and there was light,” it 
would then be sublime. Exactly similar is the passage in one of the Psalms, 
“Dixit, et facta sunt”— “He spake, and they were made.” It is a trait which, 
being unique in this place, and introduced purposely in order to create a 
majestic image, elevates and transports the mind. But, in the instance under 
examination, the narrative is of the most simple character. The Jewish 
writer is speaking of light just in the same unambitious manner as of other 
objects of creation; he expresses himself equally and regularly after every 
article, “and God saw that it was good.” Everything is sublime in the course 
or act of creation, unquestionably, but the creation of light is no more so 
than that of the herbs of the field; the sublime is something which soars far 
from the rest, whereas all is equal throughout the chapter. 

But further, it was another very ancient opinion that light did not proceed 
from the sun. It was seen diffused throughout the atmosphere, before the 
rising and after the setting of that star; the sun was supposed merely to give 
it greater strength and clearness; accordingly the author of Genesis 
accommodates himself to this popular error, and even states the creation of 
the sun and moon not to have taken place until four days after the existence 
of light. It was impossible that there could be a morning and evening before 
the existence of a sun. The inspired writer deigned, in this instance, to 
condescend to the gross and wild ideas of the nation. The object of God was 
not to teach the Jews philosophy. He might have raised their minds to the 
truth, but he preferred descending to their error. This solution can never be 
too frequently repeated. 

The separation of the light from the darkness is a part of the same system 
of philosophy. It would seem that night and day were mixed up together, as 
grains of different species which are easily separable from each other. It is 
sufficiently known that darkness is nothing but the absence of light, and that 
there is in fact no light when our eyes receive no sensation of it; but at that 
period these truths were far from being known. 

The idea of a firmament, again, is of the very highest antiquity. The 
heavens are imagined to be a solid mass, because they always exhibited the 
same phenomena. They rolled over our heads, they were therefore 
constituted of the most solid materials. Who could suppose that the 
exhalations from the land and sea supplied the water descending from the 


clouds, or compute their corresponding quantities? No Halley then lived to 
make so curious a calculation. The heavens therefore were conceived to 
contain reservoirs. These reservoirs could be supported only on a strong 
arch, and as this arch of heaven was actually transparent, it must necessarily 
have been made of crystal. In order that the waters above might descend 
from it upon the earth, sluices, cataracts, and floodgates were necessary, 
which might be opened and shut as circumstances required. Such was the 
astronomy of the day; and, as the author wrote for Jews, it was incumbent 
upon him to adopt their gross ideas, borrowed from other people somewhat 
less gross than themselves. 

“God also made two great lights, one to rule the day, the other the night; 
He also made the stars.” 

It must be admitted that we perceive throughout the same ignorance of 
nature. The Jews did not know that the moon shone only with a reflected 
light. The author here speaks of stars as of mere luminous points, such as 
they appear, although they are in fact so many suns, having each of them 
worlds revolving round it. The Holy Spirit, then, accommodated Himself to 
the spirit of the times. If He had said that the sun was a million times larger 
than the earth, and the moon fifty times smaller, no one would have 
comprehended Him. They appear to us two stars of nearly equal size. 

“God said, also, let us make man in our own image, and let him have 
dominion over the fishes.” 

What meaning did the Jews attach to the expression, “let us make man in 
our own image?” The same as all antiquity attached to it: “Finxit in effigiem 
moderantum cuncta deorum.” (Ovid, Metam. i. 82.) 

No images are made but of bodies. No nation ever imagined a God 
without body, and it is impossible to represent Him otherwise. We may 
indeed say that God is nothing that we are acquainted with, but we can have 
no idea of what He is. The Jews invariably conceived God to be corporeal, 
as well as every other people. All the first fathers of the Church, also, 
entertained the same belief till they had embraced the ideas of Plato, or 
rather until the light of Christianity became more pure. 

“He created them male and female.” If God, of the secondary or inferior 
gods, created mankind, male and female, after their own likeness, it would 
seem in that case, as if the Jews believed that God and the gods who so 
formed them were male and female. It has been a subject of discussion, 
whether the author means to say that man had originally two sexes, or 


merely that God made Adam and Eve on the same day. The most natural 
meaning is that God formed Adam and Eve at the same time; but this 
interpretation involves an absolute contradiction to the statement of the 
woman’s being made out of the rib of man after the seven days were 
concluded. 

“And he rested on the seventh day.” The Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and 
Indians, represented God as having made the world in six periods, which 
the ancient Zoroaster calls the six “Gahanbars,” so celebrated among the 
Persians. 

It is beyond all question that these nations possessed a theology before 
the Jews inhabited the deserts of Horeb and Sinai, and before they could 
possibly have had any writers. Many writers have considered it probable 
that the allegory of six days was imitated from that of the six periods. God 
may have permitted the idea to have prevailed in large and populous 
empires before he inspired the Jewish people with it. He had undoubtedly 
permitted other people to invent the arts before the Jews were in possession 
of any one of them. 

“From this pleasant place a river went out which watered the garden, and 
thence it was divided into four rivers. One was called Pison, which 
compassed the whole land of Havilah, whence cometh gold.... the second 
was called Gihon and surrounds Ethiopia.... the third is the Tigris, and the 
fourth the Euphrates.” 

According to this version, the earthly paradise would have contained 
nearly a third part of Asia and of Africa. The sources of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are sixty leagues distant from each other, in frightful mountains, 
bearing no possible resemblance to a garden. The river which borders 
Ethiopia, and which can be no other than the Nile, commences its course at 
the distance of more than a thousand leagues from the sources of the Tigris 
and Euphrates; and, if the Pison means the Phasis, it is not a little surprising 
that the source of a Scythian river and that of an African one should be 
situated on the same spot. We must therefore look for some other 
explanation, and for other rivers. Every commentator has got up a paradise 
of his own. 

It has been said that the Garden of Eden resembles the gardens of Eden 
at Saana in Arabia Felix, celebrated throughout all antiquity; that the 
Hebrews, a very recent people, might be an Arabian horde, and assume to 
themselves the honor of the most beautiful spot in the finest district of 


Arabia; and that they have always converted to their own purposes the 
ancient traditions of the vast and powerful nations in the midst of whom 
they were in bondage. They were not, however, on this account, the less 
under the divine protection and guidance. 

“The Lord then took the man and put him into the Garden of Eden that 
he might cultivate it.” It is very respectable and pleasant for a man to 
“cultivate his garden,” but it must have been somewhat difficult for Adam 
to have dressed and kept in order a garden of a thousand leagues in length, 
even although he had been supplied with some assistants. Commentators on 
this subject, therefore, we again observe, are completely at a loss, and must 
be content to exercise their ingenuity in conjecture. Accordingly, these four 
rivers have been described as flowing through numberless different 
territories. 

“Eat not of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” It is not 
easy to conceive that there ever existed a tree which could teach good and 
evil, as there are trees that bear pears and apricots. And besides the question 
is asked, why is God unwilling that man should know good and evil? Would 
not his free access to this knowledge, on the contrary, appear — if we may 
venture to use such language — more worthy of God, and far more 
necessary to man? To our weak reason it would seem more natural and 
proper for God to command him to eat largely of such fruit; but we must 
bring our reason under subjection, and acquiesce with humility and 
simplicity in the conclusion that God is to be obeyed. 


The Temptation of Adam (* * *Missing Image* * *) 


“If thou shalt eat thereof, thou shalt die.” Nevertheless, Adam ate of it and 
did not die; on the contrary, he is stated to have lived on for nine hundred 
and thirty years. Many of the fathers considered the whole matter as an 
allegory. In fact, it might be said that all other animals have no knowledge 
that they shall die, but that man, by means of his reason, has such 
knowledge. This reason is the tree of knowledge which enables him to 
foresee his end. This, perhaps, is the most rational interpretation that can be 
given. We venture not to decide positively. 

“The Lord said, also, it is not good for man to be alone; let us make him 
a helpmeet for him.” We naturally expect that the Lord is about to bestow 
on him a wife; but first he conducts before him all the various tribes of 


animals. Perhaps the copyist may have committed here an error of 
transposition. 

“And the name which Adam gave to every animal is its true name.” 
What we should naturally understand by the true name of an animal, would 
be a name describing all, or at least, the principal properties of its species. 
But this is not the case in any language. In each there are some imitative 
words, as “coq” and “cocu” in the Celtic, which bear some slight similarity 
to the notes of the cock and the cuckoo; tintamarre, trictrac, in French; 
alali, in Greek; lupus, in Latin, etc. But these imitative words are 
exceedingly few. Moreover, if Adam had thus thoroughly known the 
properties of various animals, he must either have previously eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, or it would apparently have answered no end 
for God to have interdicted him from it. He must have already known more 
than the Royal Society of London, and the Academy of the Sciences. 

It may be remarked that this is the first time the name of Adam occurs in 
the Book of Genesis. The first man, according to the ancient Brahmins, who 
were prodigiously anterior to the Jews, was called Adimo, a son of the 
earth, and his wife, Procris, life. This is recorded in the Vedas, in the history 
of the second formation of the world. Adam and Eve expressed perfectly 
the same meanings in the Phoenician language — a new evidence of the 
Holy Spirit’s conforming Himself to commonly received ideas. 

“When Adam was asleep God took one of his ribs and put flesh instead 
thereof; and of the rib which he had taken from Adam he formed a woman, 
and he brought the woman to Adam.” 

In the previous chapter the Lord had already created the male and the 
female; why, therefore, remove a rib from the man to form out of it a 
woman who was already in being? It is answered that the author barely 
announces in the one case what he explains in another. It is answered 
further that this allegory places the wife in subjection to her husband, and 
expresses their intimate union. Many persons have been led to imagine from 
this verse that men have one rib less than women; but this is a heresy, and 
anatomy informs us that a wife has no more ribs than her husband. 

“But the serpent was more subtle than all animals on the earth; he said to 
the woman,” etc. Throughout the whole of this article there is no mention 
made of the devil. Everything in it relates to the usual course of nature. The 
serpent was considered by all oriental nations, not only as the most cunning 
of all animals, but likewise as immortal. The Chaldeans had a fable 


concerning a quarrel between God and the serpent, and this fable had been 
preserved by Pherecydes. Origen cites it in his sixth book against Celsus. A 
serpent was borne in procession at the feasts of Bacchus. The Egyptians, 
according to the statement of Eusebius in the first book of the tenth chapter 
of his “Evangelical Preparation,” attached a sort of divinity to the serpent. 
In Arabia, India, and even China, the serpent was regarded as a symbol of 
life; and hence it was that the emperors of China, long before the time of 
Moses, always bore upon their breast the image of a serpent. 

Eve expresses no astonishment at the serpent’s speaking to her. In all 
ancient histories, animals have spoken; hence Pilpay and Lokman excited 
no surprise by their introduction of animals conversing and disputing. 

The whole of this affair appears so clearly to have been supposed in the 
natural course of events, and so unconnected with anything allegorical, that 
the narrative assigns a reason why the serpent, from that time, has moved 
creeping on its belly, why we always are eager to crush it under our feet, 
and why it always attempts — at least according to the popular belief — to 
bite and wound us. Precisely as, with respect to presumed changes affecting 
certain animals recorded in ancient fable, reasons were stated why the crow 
which originally had been white is at the present day black; why the owl 
quits his gloomy retreat only by night; why the wolf is devoted to carnage. 
The fathers, however, believed the affair to be an allegory at once clear and 
venerable. The safest way is to believe like them. 

“1 will multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children. Thou shalt be under the power of the man, and he shall 
rule over thee.” Why, it is asked, should the multiplication of conception be 
a punishment? It was, on the contrary, says the objector, esteemed a 
superior blessing, particularly among the Jews. The pains of childbirth are 
inconsiderable, in all except very weak or delicate women. Those 
accustomed to labor are delivered, particularly in warm climates, with great 
ease. Brutes frequently experience greater suffering from this process of 
nature: some even die under it. And with respect to the superiority or 
dominion of the man over the woman, it is merely in the natural course of 
events; it is the effect of strength of body, and even of strength of mind. 
Men, generally speaking, possess organs more capable of continued 
attention than women, and are better fitted by nature for labors both of the 
head and arm. But when a woman possesses both a hand and a mind more 
powerful than her husband’s, she everywhere possesses the dominion over 


him; it is then the husband that is under subjection to the wife. There is 
certainly truth in these remarks; but it might, nevertheless, very easily be 
the fact that, before the commission of the original sin, neither subjection 
nor sorrow existed. 

“The Lord made for them coats of skins.” This passage decidedly proves 
that the Jews believed God to be corporeal. A rabbi, of the name of Eliezer, 
stated in his works that God clothed Adam and Eve with the skin of the 
very serpent who had tempted them; and Origen maintains that this coat of 
skins was a new flesh, a new body, which God conferred on man. It is far 
better to adhere respectfully to the literal texts. 

“And the Lord said; Lo! Adam is become like one of us.” It seems as if 
the Jews admitted, originally, many gods. It is somewhat more difficult to 
determine what they meant by the word “God,” Elohim. Some 
commentators have contended that the expression “one of us” signifies the 
Trinity. But certainly there is nothing relating to the Trinity throughout the 
Bible. The Trinity is not a compound of many or several Gods: it is one and 
the same god threefold; and the Jews never heard the slightest mention of 
one god in three persons. By the words “like us,” or “as one of us,” it is 
probable that the Jews understood the angels, Elohim. It is this passage 
which has induced many learned men very rashly to conclude that this book 
was not written until that people had adopted the belief of those inferior 
gods. But this opinion has been condemned. 

“The Lord sent him forth from the garden of Eden to cultivate the 
ground.” “But,” it is remarked by some, “the Lord had placed him in the 
garden of Eden to cultivate that garden.” If Adam, instead of being a 
gardener, merely becomes a laborer, his situation, they observe, is not made 
very much worse by the change. A good laborer is well worth a good 
gardener. These remarks must be regarded as too light and frivolous. It 
appears more judicious to say that God punished disobedience by banishing 
the offender from the place of his nativity. 

The whole of this history, generally speaking — according to the opinion 
of liberal, not to say licentious, commentators — proceeds upon the idea 
which has prevailed in every past age, and still exists, that the first times 
were better and happier than those which followed. Men have always 
complained of the present and extolled the past. Pressed down by the labors 
of life, they have imagined happiness to consist in inactivity, not 
considering that the most unhappy of all states is that of a man who has 


nothing to do. They felt themselves frequently miserable, and framed in 
their imaginations an ideal period in which all the world had been happy; 
although it might be just as naturally and truly supposed that there had 
existed times in which no tree decayed and perished, in which no beast was 
weak, diseased, or devoured by another, and in which spiders did not prey 
upon flies. Hence the idea of the golden age; of the egg pierced by 
Arimanes; of the serpent who stole from the ass the recipe for obtaining a 
happy and immortal life, which the man had placed upon his pack-saddle; 
of the conflict between Typhon and Osiris, and between Opheneus and the 
gods; of the famous box of Pandora; and of all those ancient tales, of which 
some are ingenious, but none instructive. But we are bound to believe that 
the fables of other nations are imitations of the Hebrew history, since we 
possess the ancient history of the Hebrews, and the early books of other 
nations are nearly all destroyed. Besides the testimonies in favor of the 
Book of Genesis are irrefragable. 

“And He placed before the garden of Eden a cherub with a flaming 
sword, which turned all round to guard the way to the tree of life.” The 
word “kerub” signifies ox. An ox armed with a flaming sword is rather a 
singular exhibition, it is said, before a portal. But the Jews afterwards 
represented angels under the form of oxen and hawks although they were 
forbidden to make any images. They evidently derived these emblems of 
oxen and hawks from the Egyptians, whom they imitated in so many other 
things. The Egyptians first venerated the ox as the emblem of agriculture, 
and the hawk as that of the winds; but they never converted the ox into a 
sentinel. It is probably an allegory; and the Jews by “kerub” understood 
nature. It was a symbol formed of the head of an ox, the head and body of a 
man, and the wings of a hawk. 

“And the Lord set a mark upon Cain.” What Lord? says the infidel. He 
accepts the offering of Abel, and rejects that of his elder brother, without 
the least reason being assigned for the distinction. By this proceeding the 
Lord was the cause of animosity between the two brothers. We are 
presented in this piece of history, it is true, with a moral, however 
humiliating, lesson; a lesson to be derived from all the fables of antiquity, 
that scarcely had the race of man commenced the career of existence, before 
one brother assassinates another. But what the sages, of this world consider 
contrary to everything moral, to everything just, to all the principles of 
common sense, is that God, who inflicted eternal damnation on the race of 


man, and useless crucifixion on His own son, on account merely of the 
eating of an apple, should absolutely pardon a fratricide! nay, that He 
should more than pardon, that He should take the offender under His 
peculiar protection! He declares that whoever shall avenge the murder of 
Abel shall experience sevenfold the punishment that Cain might have 
suffered. He puts a mark upon him as a safeguard. Here, continue these vile 
blasphemers, here is a fable as execrable as it is absurd. It is the raving of 
some wretched Jew, who wrote those infamous and revolting fooleries, in 
imitation of the tales so greedily swallowed by the neighboring population 
in Syria. This senseless Jew attributes these atrocious reveries to Moses, at a 
time when nothing was so rare as books. That fatality, which affects and 
disposes of everything, has handed down this contemptible production to 
our own times. Knaves have extolled it, and fools have believed it. Such is 
the language of a tribe of theists, who, while they adore a God, dare to 
condemn the God of Israel; and who judge of the conduct of the eternal 
Deity by the rules of our own imperfect morality, and erroneous justice. 
They admit a God, to subject Him to our laws. Let us guard against such 
rashness; and, once again it must be repeated, let us revere what we cannot 
comprehend. Let us cry out, O Altitudo! O the height and depth! with all our 
strength. 

“The gods Elohim, seeing the daughters of men that they were fair, took 
for wives those whom they chose.” This imagination, again, may be traced 
in the history of every people. No nation has ever existed, unless perhaps 
we may except China, in which some god is not described as having had 
offspring from women. These corporeal gods frequently descended to visit 
their dominions upon earth; they saw the daughters of our race, and 
attached themselves to those who were most interesting and beautiful: the 
issue of this connection between gods and mortals must of course have been 
superior to other men; accordingly, Genesis informs us that from the 
association it mentions, of the gods with women, sprang a race of giants. 

“T will bring a deluge of waters upon the earth.” I will merely observe 
here that St. Augustine, in his “City of God,” No. 8, says, “Maximum illud 
diluvium Greca nec Latina novit historia” — neither Greek nor Latin 
history knows anything about the great deluge. In fact, none had ever been 
known in Greece but those of Deucalion and Ogyges. They are regarded as 
universal in the fables collected by Ovid, but are wholly unknown in eastern 


Asia. St. Augustine, therefore, is not mistaken, in saying that history makes 
no mention of this event. 

“God said to Noah, I will make a covenant with you, and with your seed 
after you, and with all living creatures.” God make a covenant with beasts! 
What sort of a covenant? Such is the outcry of infidels. But if He makes a 
covenant with man, why not with the beast? It has feeling, and there is 
something as divine in feeling as in the most metaphysical meditation. 
Besides, beasts feel more correctly than the greater part of men think. It is 
clearly in virtue of this treaty that Francis d’Assisi, the founder of the 
Seraphic order, said to the grasshoppers and the hares, “Pray sing, my dear 
sister grasshopper; pray browse, my dear brother hare.” But what were the 
conditions of the treaty? That all animals should devour one another; that 
they should feed upon our flesh, and we upon theirs; that, after having eaten 
them, we should proceed with wrath and fury to the extermination of our 
own race — nothing being then wanting to crown the horrid series of 
butchery and cruelty, but devouring our fellow-men, after having thus 
remorselessly destroyed them. Had there been actually such a treaty as this 
it could have been entered into only with the devil. 

Probably the meaning of the whole passage is neither more nor less than 
that God is equally the absolute master of everything that breathes. This 
pact can be nothing more than an order, and the word “covenant” is used 
merely as more emphatic and impressive; we should not therefore be 
startled and offended at the words, but adore the spirit, and direct our minds 
back to the period in which this book was written — a book of scandal to 
the weak, but of edification to the strong. 

“And I will put my bow in the clouds, and it shall be a sign of my 
covenant.” Observe that the author does not say, I have put my bow in the 
clouds; he says, I will put: this clearly implies it to have been the prevailing 
opinion that there had not always been a rainbow. This phenomenon is 
necessarily produced by rain; yet in this place it is represented as something 
supernatural, exhibited in order to announce and prove that the earth should 
no more be inundated. It is singular to choose the certain sign of rain, in 
order to assure men against their being drowned. But it may also be replied 
that in any danger of inundation, we have the cheering security of the 
rainbow. 

“But the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which the sons of 
Adam had built, and he said, ‘Behold a people which have but one 


language. They have begun to do this, and they will not desist until they 
have completed it. Come, then, let us go and confound their language, that 
no one may understand his neighbor.’” Observe here, that the sacred writer 
always continues to conform to the popular opinions. He always speaks of 
God as of a man who endeavors to inform himself of what is passing, who 
is desirous of seeing with his own eyes what is going on in his dominions, 
who calls together his council in order to deliberate with them. 

“And Abraham having divided his men — who were three hundred and 
eighteen in number — fell upon the five kings, and pursued them unto 
Hoba, on the left hand of Damascus.” From the south bank of the lake of 
Sodom to Damascus was a distance of eighty leagues, not to mention 
crossing the mountains Libanus and Anti-Libanus. Infidels smile and 
triumph at such exaggeration. But as the Lord favored Abraham, nothing 
was in fact exaggerated. 

“And two angels arrived at Sodom at even.” The whole history of these 
two angels, whom the inhabitants of Sodom wished to violate, is perhaps 
the most extraordinary in the records of all antiquity. But it must be 
considered that almost all Asia believed in the existence of the demoniacal 
incubus and succubus; and moreover, that these two angels were creatures 
more perfect than mankind, and must have possessed more beauty to 
stimulate their execrable tendencies. It is possible that the passage may be 
only meant as a rhetorical figure to express the atrocious depravity of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is not without the greatest diffidence that we 
suggest to the learned this solution. 

As to Lot, who proposes to the people of Sodom the substitution of his 
two daughters in the room of the angels; and his wife, who was changed 
into a statue of salt, and all the rest of that history, what shall we venture to 
say? The old Arabian tale of Kinyras and Myrrha has some resemblance to 
the incest of Lot with his daughters; and the adventure of Philemon and 
Baucis is somewhat similar to the case of the two angels who appeared to 
Lot and his wife. With respect to the statue of salt, we know not where to 
find any resemblance; perhaps in the history of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Many ingenious men are of opinion, with the great Newton and the 
learned Leclerc that the Pentateuch was written by Samuel when the Jews 
had a little knowledge of reading and writing, and that all these histories are 
imitations of Syrian fables. 


But it is enough that all this is in the Holy Scripture to induce us to 
reverence it, without attempting to find out in this book anything besides 
what is written by the Holy Spirit. Let us always recollect that those times 
were not like our times; and let us not fail to repeat, after so many great 
men, that the Old Testament is a true history; and that all that has been 
written differing from it by the rest of the world is fabulous. 

Some critics have contended that all the incredible passages in the 
canonical books, which scandalize weak minds, ought to be suppressed; but 
it has been observed in answer that those critics had bad hearts, and ought 
to be burned at the stake; and that it is impossible to be a good man without 
believing that the people of Sodom wanted to violate two angels. Such is 
the reasoning of a species of monsters who wish to lord it over the 
understandings of mankind. 

It is true that many eminent fathers of the Church have had the prudence 
to turn all these histories into allegories, after the example of the Jews, and 
particularly of Philo. The popes, more discreet, have endeavored to prevent 
the translation of these books into the vulgar tongue, lest some men should 
in consequence be led to think and judge, about what was proposed to them 
only to adore. 

We are certainly justified in concluding hence, that those who thoroughly 
understand this book should tolerate those who do not understand it at all; 
for if the latter understand nothing of it, it is not their own fault: on the 
other hand, those who comprehend nothing that it contains should tolerate 
those who comprehend everything in it. 

Learned and ingenious men, full of their own talents and acquirements, 
have maintained that it is impossible that Moses could have written the 
Book of Genesis. One of their principal reasons is that in the history of 
Abraham that patriarch is stated to have paid for a cave which he purchased 
for the interment of his wife, in silver coin, and the king of Gerar is said to 
have given Sarah a thousand pieces of silver when he restored her, after 
having carried her off for her beauty at the age of seventy-five. They inform 
us that they have consulted all the ancient authors, and that it appears very 
certain that at the period mentioned silver money was not in existence. But 
these are evidently mere cavils, as the Church has always firmly believed 
Moses to have been the author of the Pentateuch. They strengthen all the 
doubts suggested by Aben-Ezra, and Baruch Spinoza. The physician Astruc, 
father-in-law of the comptroller-general Silhouette, in his book — now 


become very scarce — called “Conjectures on the Book of Genesis,” adds 
some objections, inexplicable undoubtedly to human learning, but not so to 
a humble and submissive piety. The learned, many of them, contradict every 
line, but the devout consider every line sacred. Let us dread falling into the 
misfortune of believing and trusting to our reason; but let us bring ourselves 
into subjection in understanding as well as in heart. 

“And Abraham said that Sarah was his sister, and the king of Gerar took 
her for himself.” We admit, as we have said under the article on 
“Abraham,” that Sarah was at this time ninety years of age, that she had 
been already carried away by a king of Egypt, and that a king of this same 
horrid wilderness of Gerar, likewise, many years afterwards, carried away 
the wife of Isaac, Abraham’s son. We have also spoken of his servant, 
Hagar, who bore him a son, and of the manner in which the patriarch sent 
her and her son away. It is well known how infidels triumph on the subject 
of all these histories, with what a disdainful smile they speak of them, and 
that they place the story of one Abimelech falling in love with Sarah whom 
Abraham had passed off as his sister, and of another Abimelech falling in 
love with Rebecca, whom Isaac also passes as his sister, even beneath the 
thousand and one nights of the Arabian fables. We cannot too often remark 
that the great error of all these learned critics is their wishing to try 
everything by the test of our feeble reason, and to judge of the ancient 
Arabs as they judge of the courts of France or of England. 

“And the soul of Shechem, King Hamor’s son, was bound up with the 
soul of Dinah, and he soothed her grief by his tender caresses, and he went 
to Hamor his father, and said to him, give me that woman to be my wife.” 

Here our critics exclaim in terms of stronger disgust than ever. “What!” 
say they; “the son of a king is desirous to marry a vagabond girl;” the 
marriage is celebrated; Jacob the father, and Dinah the daughter, are loaded 
with presents; the king of Shechem deigns to receive those wandering 
robbers called patriarchs within his city; he has the incredible politeness or 
kindness to undergo, with his son, his court, and his people, the rite of 
circumcision, thus condescending to the superstition of a petty horde that 
could not call half a league of territory their own! And in return for this 
astonishing hospitality and goodness, how do our holy patriarchs act? They 
wait for the day when the process of circumcision generally induces fever, 
when Simeon and Levi run through the whole city with poniards in their 
hands and massacre the king, the prince his son, and all the inhabitants. We 


are precluded from the horror appropriate to this infernal counterpart of the 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew, only by a sense of its absolute impossibility. It 
is an abominable romance; but it is evidently a ridiculous romance. It is 
impossible that two men could have slaughtered in quiet the whole 
population of a city. The people might suffer in a slight degree from the 
operation which had preceded, but notwithstanding this, they would have 
risen in self-defence against two diabolical miscreants; they would have 
instantly assembled, would have surrounded them, and destroyed them with 
the summary and complete vengeance merited by their atrocity. 

But there is a still more palpable impossibility. It is, that according to the 
accurate computation of time, Dinah, this daughter of Jacob, could be only 
three years old; and that, even by forcing up chronology as far as possible in 
favor of the narrative, she could at the very most be only five. It is here, 
then, that we are assailed with bursts of indignant exclamation! “What!” it 
is said, “what! is it this book, the book of a rejected and reprobate people; a 
book so long unknown to all the world; a book in which sound reason and 
decent manners are outraged in every page, that is held up to us as 
irrefragable, holy, and dictated by God Himself? Is it not even impious to 
believe it? or could anything less than the fury of cannibals urge to the 
persecution of sensible and modest men for not believing it?” 

To this we reply: “The Church declares its belief in it. The copyists may 
have mixed up some revolting absurdities with respectable and genuine 
histories. It belongs to the holy church only to decide. The profane ought to 
be guided by her. Those absurdities, those alleged horrors do not affect the 
substance of our faith How lamentable would be the fate of mankind, if 
religion and virtue depended upon what formerly happened to Shechem and 
to little Dinah!” 

“These are the kings who reigned in the land of Edom before the 
children of Israel had a king.” This is the celebrated passage which has 
proved one of the great stumbling stones. This it was which decided the 
great Newton, the pious and acute Samuel Clarke, the profound and 
philosophic Bolingbroke, the learned Leclerc, the ingenious Fréret, and a 
host of other enlightened men, to maintain that it was impossible Moses 
could have been the author of Genesis. 

We admit that in fact these words could not have been written until after 
the time that the Jews had kings. 


It is principally this verse that determined Astruc to give up the inspired 
authority of the whole Book of Genesis, and suppose the author had derived 
his materials from existing memoirs and records. His work is ingenious and 
accurate, but it is rash, not to say audacious. Even a council would scarcely 
have ventured on such an enterprise. And to what purpose has it served 
Astruc’s thankless and dangerous labor — to double the darkness he wished 
to enlighten? Here is the fruit of the tree of knowledge, of which we are all 
so desirous of eating. Why must it be, that the fruit of the tree of ignorance 
should be more nourishing and more digestible? 

But of what consequence can it be to us, after all, whether any particular 
verse or chapter was written by Moses, or Samuel, or the priest 
(sacrificateur) who came to Samaria, or Esdras, or any other person? In 
what respect can our government, our laws, our fortunes, our morals, our 
well-being, be bound up with the unknown chiefs of a wretched and 
barbarous country called Edom or Idumeza, always inhabited by robbers? 
Alas! those poor Arabs, who have not shirts to their backs, neither know nor 
care whether or not we are in existence! They go on steadily plundering 
caravans, and eating barley bread, while we are perplexing and tormenting 
ourselves to know whether any petty kings flourished in a particular canton 
of Arabia Petreea, before they existed in a particular canton adjoining the 
west of the lake of Sodom! 


O miseras hominum curas! Opectora ceca! 
— LUCRETIUS, ii. 14. 


Blind, wretched man! in what dark paths of strife 
Thou walkest the little journey of thy life! 
— CREECH. 


GENII. 


The doctrines of judicial astrology and magic have spread all over the 
world. Look back to the ancient Zoroaster, and you will find that of the 
genii long established. All antiquity abounds in astrologers and magicians; 
such ideas were therefore very natural. At present, we smile at the number 
who entertained them; if we were in their situation, if like them we were 
only beginning to cultivate the sciences, we should perhaps believe just the 
same. Let us suppose ourselves intelligent people, beginning to reason on 
our Own existence, and to observe the stars. The earth, we might say, is no 
doubt immovable in the midst of the world; the sun and planets only 
revolve in her service, and the stars are only made for us; man, therefore, is 
the great object of all nature. What is the intention of all these globes, and 
of the immensity of heaven thus destined for our use? It is very likely that 
all space and these globes are peopled with substances, and since we are the 
favorites of nature, placed in the centre of the universe, and all is made for 
man, these substances are evidently destined to watch over man. 

The first man who believed the thing at all possible would soon find 
disciples persuaded that it existed. We might then commence by saying, 
genii perhaps exist, and nobody could affirm the contrary; for where is the 
impossibility of the air and planets being peopled? We might afterwards say 
there are genii, and certainly no one could prove that there are not. Soon 
after, some sages might see these genii, and we should have no right to say 
to them: “You have not seen them”; as these persons might be honorable, 
and altogether worthy of credit. One might see the genius of the empire or 
of his own city; another that of Mars or Saturn; the genii of the four 
elements might be manifested to several philosophers; more than one sage 
might see his own genius; all at first might be little more than dreaming, but 
dreams are the symbols of truth. 

It was soon known exactly how these genii were formed. To visit our 
globe, they must necessarily have wings; they therefore had wings. We 
know only of bodies; they therefore had bodies, but bodies much finer than 
ours, since they were genii, and much lighter, because they came from so 
great a distance. The sages who had the privilege of conversing with the 
genii inspired others with the hope of enjoying the same happiness. A 
skeptic would have been ill received, if he had said to them: “I have seen no 


genius, therefore there are none.” They would have replied: “You reason ill; 
it does not follow that a thing exists not, which is unknown to you. There is 
no contradiction in the doctrine which inculcates these ethereal powers; no 
impossibility that they may visit us; they show themselves to our sages, 
they manifest themselves to us; you are not worthy of seeing genii.” 

Everything on earth is composed of good and evil; there are therefore 
incontestably good and bad genii. The Persians had their peris and dives; 
the Greeks, their demons and cacodemons; the Latins, bonos et malos 
genios. The good genii are white, and the bad black, except among the 
negroes, where it is necessarily the reverse. Plato without difficulty admits 
of a good and evil genius for every individual. The evil genius of Brutus 
appeared to him, and announced to him his death before the battle of 
Philippi. Have not grave historians said so? And would not Plutarch have 
been very injudicious to have assured us of this fact, if it were not true? 

Further, consider what a source of feasts, amusements, good tales, and 
bon mots, originated in the belief of genii! 

There were male and female genii. The genii of the ladies were called by 
the Romans little Junos. They also had the pleasure of seeing their genii 
grow up. In infancy, they were a kind of Cupid with wings, and when they 
protected old age, they wore long beards, and even sometimes the forms of 
serpents. At Rome, there is preserved a marble, on which is represented a 
serpent under a palm tree, to which are attached two crowns with this 
inscription: “To the genius of the Augusti”; it was the emblem of 
immortality. 

What demonstrative proof have we at present, that the genii, so 
universally admitted by so many enlightened nations, are only phantoms of 
the imagination? All that can be said is reduced to this: “I have never seen a 
genius, and no one of my acquaintance has ever seen one; Brutus has not 
written that his genius appeared to him before the battle of Philippi; neither 
Newton, Locke, nor even Descartes, who gave the reins to his imagination; 
neither kings nor ministers of state have ever been suspected of communing 
with their genii; therefore I do not believe a thing of which there is not the 
least truth. I confess their existence is not impossible; but the possibility is 
not a proof of the reality. It is possible that there may be satyrs, with little 
turned-up tails and goats’ feet; but I must see several to believe in them; for 
if I saw but one, I should still doubt their existence.” 


GENIUS. 


Of genius or demon, we have already spoken in the article on “angel.” It is 
not easy to know precisely whether the peris of the Persians were invented 
before the demons of the Greeks, but it is very probable that they were. It 
may be, that the souls of the dead, called shades, manes, etc., passed for 
demons. Hesiod makes Hercules say that a demon dictated his labors. 

The demon of Socrates had so great a reputation, that Apuleius, the 
author of the “Golden Ass,” who was himself a magician of good repute, 
says in his “Treatise on the Genius of Socrates,” that a man must be without 
religion who denies it. You see that Apuleius reasons precisely like brothers 
Garasse and Bertier: “You do not believe that which I believe; you are 
therefore without religion.” And the Jansenists have said as much of brother 
Bertier, as well as of all the world except themselves. “These demons,” says 
the very religious and filthy Apuleius, “are intermediate powers between 
ether and our lower region. They live in our atmosphere, and bear our 
prayers and merits to the gods. They treat of succors and benefits, as 
interpreters and ambassadors. Plato says, that it is by their ministry that 
revelations, presages, and the miracles of magicians, are effected.”— 
“Ceterum sunt quedam divine medi@ potestates, inter summum ethera, et 
infimas terras, in isto intersite @ris spatio, per quas et desideria nostra et 
merita ad deos commeant. Hos Greco nomine demonias nuncupant. Inter 
terricolas celi colasque victores, hinc pecum, inde donorum: qui ultro 
citroque portant, hinc petitiones, inde suppetias: ceu quidam utriusque 
interpretes, et salutigeri. Per hos eosdem, ut Plato in symposio autumat, 
cuncta denuntiata; et majorum varia miracula, omnesque presagium 
species reguntur.” 

St. Augustine has condescended to refute Apuleius in these words: 

“Tt is impossible for us to say that demons are neither mortal nor eternal, 
for all that has life, either lives eternally, or loses the breath of life by death; 
and Apuleius has said, that as to time, the demons are eternal. What then 
remains, but that demons hold a medium situation, and have one quality 
higher and another lower than mankind; and as, of these two things, eternity 
is the only higher thing which they exclusively possess, to complete the 
allotted medium, what must be the lower, if not misery?” This is powerful 
reasoning! 


As I have never seen any genii, demons, peris, or hobgoblins, whether 
beneficent or mischievous, I cannot speak of them from knowledge. I only 
relate what has been said by people who have seen them. 

Among the Romans, the word “genius” was not used to express a rare 
talent, as with us: the term for that quality was ingenium. We use the word 
“genius” indifferently in speaking of the tutelar demon of a town of 
antiquity, or an artist, or a musician. The term “genius” seems to have been 
intended to designate not great talents generally, but those into which 
invention enters. Invention, above everything, appeared a gift from the gods 
— this ingenium, quasi ingenitum, a kind of divine inspiration. Now an 
artist, however perfect he may be in his profession, if he have no invention, 
if he be not original, is not considered a genius. He is only inspired by the 
artists his predecessors, even when he surpasses them. 

It is very probable that many people now play at chess better than the 
inventor of the game, and that they might gain the prize of corn promised 
him by the Indian king. But this inventor was a genius, and those who might 
now gain the prize would be no such thing. Poussin, who was a great 
painter before he had seen any good pictures, had a genius for painting. 
Lulli, who never heard any good musician in France, had a genius for 
music. 

Which is the more desirable to possess, a genius without a master, or the 
attainment of perfection by imitating and surpassing the masters which 
precede us? 

If you put this question to artists, they will perhaps be divided; if you put 
it to the public, it will not hesitate. Do you like a beautiful Gobelin tapestry 
better than one made in Flanders at the commencement of the arts? Do you 
prefer modern masterpieces of engraving to the first wood-cuts? the music 
of the present day to the first airs, which resembled the Gregorian chant? 
the makers of the artillery of our time to the genius which invented the first 
cannon? everybody will answer, “yes.” All purchasers will say: “I own that 
the inventor of the shuttle had more genius than the manufacturer who made 
my cloth, but my cloth is worth more than that of the inventor.” 

In short, every one in conscience will confess, that we respect the 
geniuses who invented the arts, but that the minds which perfect them are of 
more present benefit. 


SECTION II. 


The article on “Genius” has been treated in the “Encyclopedia” by men 
who possess it. We shall hazard very little after them. 

Every town, every man possessed a genius. It was imagined that those 
who performed extraordinary things were inspired by their genius. The nine 
muses were nine genii, whom it was necessary to invoke; therefore Ovid 
says: “Et Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo”— “The God within us, 
He the mind inspires.” 

But, properly speaking, is genius anything but capability? What is 
capability but a disposition to succeed in an art? Why do we say the genius 
of a language? It is, that every language, by its terminations, articles, 
participles, and shorter or longer words, will necessarily have exclusive 
properties of its own. 

By the genius of a nation is meant the character, manners, talents, and 
even vices, which distinguish one people from another. It is sufficient to see 
the French, English, and Spanish people, to feel this difference. 

We have said that the particular genius of a man for an art is a different 
thing from his general talent; but this name is given only to a very superior 
ability. How many people have talent for poetry, music, and painting; yet it 
would be ridiculous to call them geniuses. 

Genius, conducted by taste, will never commit a gross fault. Racine, 
since his “Andromache,” “Le Poussin,’ and “Rameau,” has never 
committed one. Genius, without taste, will often commit enormous errors; 
and, what is worse, it will not be sensible of them. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is one of those sciences which will always require to be 
perfected. Notwithstanding the pains that have been taken, it has hitherto 
been impossible to have an exact description of the earth. For this great 
work, it would be necessary that all sovereigns should come to an 
understanding, and lend mutual assistance. But they have ever taken more 
pains to ravage the world than they have to measure it. 

No one has yet been able to make an exact map of upper Egypt, nor of 
the regions bordering on the Red Sea, nor of the vast country of Arabia. Of 
Africa we know only the coasts; all the interior is no more known than it 
was in the times of Atlas and Hercules. There is not a single well-detailed 
map of all the Grand Turk’s possessions in Asia; all is placed at random, 
excepting some few large towns, the crumbling remains of which are still 
existing. In the states of the Great Mogul something is known of the relative 
positions of Agra and Delhi; but thence to the kingdom of Golconda 
everything is laid down at a venture. 

It is known that Japan extends from about the thirtieth to the fortieth 
degree of north latitude; there cannot be an error of more than two degrees, 
which is about fifty leagues; so that, relying on one of our best maps, a pilot 
would be in danger of losing his track or his life. 

As for the longitude, the first maps of the Jesuits determined it between 
the one hundred and fifty-seventh and the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
degree; whereas, it is now determined between the one hundred and forty- 
sixth and the one hundred and sixtieth. 

China is the only Asiatic country of which we have an exact 
measurement; because the emperor Kam-hi employed some Jesuit 
astronomers to draw exact maps, which is the best thing the Jesuits have 
done. Had they been content with measuring the earth, they would never 
have been proscribed. 

In our western world, Italy, France, Russia, England, and the principal 
towns of the other states, have been measured by the same method as was 
employed in China; but it was not until a very few years ago, that in France 
it was undertaken to form an entire topography. A company taken from the 
Academy of Sciences despatched engineers or surveyors into every corer 
of the kingdom, to lay down even the meanest hamlet, the smallest rivulet, 


the hills, the woods, in their true places. Before that time, so confused was 
the topography, that on the eve of the battle of Fontenoy, the maps of the 
country being all examined, every one of them was found entirely defective. 

If a positive order had been sent from Versailles to an inexperienced 
general to give battle, and post himself as appeared most advisable from the 
maps, aS sometimes happened in the time of the minister Chamillar, the 
battle would infallibly have been lost. 

A general who should carry on a war in the country of the Morlachians, 
or the Montenegrins, with no knowledge of places but from the maps, 
would be at as great a loss as if he were in the heart of Africa. 

Happily, that which has often been traced by geographers, according to 
their own fancy, in their closets, is rectified on the spot. In geography, as in 
morals, it is very difficult to know the world without going from home. 

It is not with this department of knowledge, as with the arts of poetry, 
music, and painting. The last works of these kinds are often the worst. But 
in the sciences, which require exactness rather than genius, the last are 
always the best, provided they are done with some degree of care. 

One of the greatest advantages of geography, in my opinion, is this: your 
fool of a neighbor, and his wife almost as stupid, are incessantly 
reproaching you with not thinking as they think in Rue St. Jacques. “See,” 
say they, “what a multitude of great men have been of our opinion, from 
Peter the Lombard down to the Abbé Petit-pied. The whole universe has 
received our truths; they reign in the Faubourg St. Honoré, at Chaillot and at 
Etampes, at Rome and among the Uscoques.” Take a map of the world; 
show them all Africa, the empires of Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia, 
and that of Russia, more extensive than was the Roman Empire; make them 
pass their finger over all Scandinavia, all the north of Germany, the three 
kingdoms of Great Britain, the greater part of the Low Countries, and of 
Helvetia; in short make them observe, in the four great divisions of the 
earth, and in the fifth, which is as little known as it is great in extent, the 
prodigious number of races, who either never heard of those opinions, or 
have combated them, or have held them in abhorrence, and you will thus 
oppose the whole universe to Rue St. Jacques. 

You will tell them that Julius Cesar, who extended his power much 
farther than that street, did not know a word of all which they think so 
universal; and that our ancestors, on whom Julius Cesar bestowed the lash, 
knew no more of them than he did. 


They will then, perhaps, feel somewhat ashamed at having believed that 
the organ of St. Severin’s church gave the tone to the rest of the world. 


GLORY — GLORIOUS. 


SECTION I. 


Glory is reputation joined with esteem, and is complete when admiration is 
superadded. It always supposes that which is brilliant in action, in virtue, or 
in talent, and the surmounting of great difficulties. Cesar and Alexander 
had glory. The same can hardly be said of Socrates. He claims esteem, 
reverence, pity, indignation against his enemies; but the term “glory” 
applied to him would be improper; his memory is venerable rather than 
glorious. Attila had much brilliancy, but he has no glory; for history, which 
may be mistaken, attributes to him no virtues: Charles XII. still has glory; 
for his valor, his disinterestedness, his liberality, were extreme. Success is 
sufficient for reputation, but not for glory. The glory of Henry IV. is every 
day increasing; for time has brought to light all his virtues, which were 
incomparably greater than his defects. 

Glory is also the portion of inventors in the fine arts; imitators have only 
applause. It is granted, too, to great talents, but in sublime arts only. We 
may well say, the glory of Virgil, or Cicero, but not of Martial, nor of Aulus 
Gellius. 

Men have dared to say, the glory of God: God created this world for His 
glory; not that the Supreme Being can have glory; but that men, having no 
expressions suitable to Him, use for Him those by which they are 
themselves most flattered. 

Vainglory is that petty ambition which is contented with appearances, 
which is exhibited in pompous display, and never elevates itself to greater 
things. Sovereigns, having real glory, have been known to be nevertheless 
fond of vainglory — seeking too eagerly after praise, and being too much 
attached to the trappings of ostentation. 

False glory often verges towards vanity; but it often leads to excesses, 
while vainglory is more confined to splendid littlenesses. A prince who 
should look for honor in revenge, would seek a false glory rather than a 
vain one. 

To give glory signifies to acknowledge, to bear witness. Give glory to 
truth, means acknowledging truth — Give glory to the God whom you 
serve — Bear witness to the God whom you serve. 


Glory is taken for heaven — He dwells in glory; but this is the case in no 
religion but ours. It is not allowable to say that Bacchus or Hercules was 
received into glory, when speaking of their apotheosis. The saints and 
angels have sometimes been called the glorious, as dwelling in the abode of 
glory. 

Gloriously is always taken in the good sense; he reigned gloriously; he 
extricated himself gloriously from great danger or embarrassment. 

To glory in, is sometimes taken in the good, sometimes in the bad, sense, 
according to the nature of the object in question. He glories in a disgrace 
which is the fruit of his talents and the effect of envy. We say of the martyrs, 
that they glorified God — that is, that their constancy made the God whom 
they attested revered by men. 


SECTION II. 


That Cicero should love glory, after having stifled Catiline’s conspiracy, 
may be pardoned him. That the king of Prussia, Frederick the Great, should 
have the same feelings after Rosbach and Lissa, and after being the 
legislator, the historian, the poet, and the philosopher of his country — that 
he should be passionately fond of glory, and at the same time, have self- 
command enough to be modestly so — he will, on that account, be the more 
glorified. 

That the empress Catherine II. should have been forced by the brutish 
insolence of a Turkish sultan to display all her genius; that from the far 
north she should have sent four squadrons which spread terror in the 
Dardanelles and in Asia Minor; and that, in 1770, she took four provinces 
from those Turks who made Europe tremble — with this sort of glory she 
will not be reproached, but will be admired for speaking of her successes 
with that air of indifference and superiority which shows that they were 
merited. 

In short, glory befits geniuses of this sort, though belonging to the very 
mean race of mortals. 

But if, at the extremity of the west, a townsman of a place called Paris 
thinks he has glory in being harangued by a teacher of the university, who 
says to him: “Monseigneur, the glory you have acquired in the exercise of 
your office, your illustrious labors with which the universe resounds,” etc., 
then I ask if there are mouths enough in that universe to celebrate, with their 


hisses, the glory of our citizen, and the eloquence of the pedant who attends 
to bray out this harangue at monseigneur’s hotel? We are such fools that we 
have made God glorious like ourselves. 

That worthy chief of the dervishes, Ben-al-betif, said to his brethren one 
day: “My brethren, it is good that you should frequently use that sacred 
formula of our Koran, ‘In the name of the most merciful God’; because God 
uses mercy, and you learn to do so too, by oft repeating the words that 
recommend virtue, without which there would be few men left upon the 
earth. But, my brethren, beware of imitating those rash ones who boast, on 
every occasion, of laboring for the glory of God. 

“If a young simpleton maintains a thesis on the categories, an ignoramus 
in furs presiding, he is sure to write in large characters, at the head of his 
thesis, ‘Ek alha abron doxa!— ‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam.’ — To the greater 
glory of God. If a good Mussulman has had his house whitewashed, he cuts 
this foolish inscription in the door. A saka carries water for the greater glory 
of God. It is an impious usage, piously used. What would you say of a little 
chiaoux, who, while emptying our sultan’s close-stool, should exclaim: “To 
the greater glory of our invincible monarch?” There is certainly a greater 
distance between God and the sultan than between the sultan and the little 
chiaoux. 

“Ye miserable earth-worms, called men, what have you resembling the 
glory of the Supreme Being? Can He love glory? Can He receive it from 
you? Can He enjoy it? How long, ye two-legged animals without feathers, 
will you make God after your own image? What! because you are vain, 
because you love glory, you would have God love it also? If there were 
several Gods, perhaps each one would seek to gain the good opinion of his 
fellows. That might be glory to God. Such a God, if infinite greatness may 
be compared with extreme lowliness, would be like King Alexander or 
Iscander, who would enter the lists with none but kings. But you, poor 
creatures! what glory can you give to God? Cease to profane the sacred 
name. An emperor, named Octavius Augustus, forbade his being praised in 
the schools of Rome, lest his name should be brought into contempt. You 
can bring the name of the Supreme Being neither into contempt, nor into 
honor. Humble yourselves in the dust; adore, and be silent.” 

Thus spake Ben-al-betif; and the dervishes cried out: “Glory to God! 
Ben-al-betif has said well.” 


SECTION IIL. 


Conversation with a Chinese. 


In 1723, there was in Holland a Chinese: this Chinese was a man of letters 
and a merchant; which two professions ought not to be incompatible, but 
which have become so amongst us, thanks to the extreme regard which is 
paid to money, and the little consideration which mankind have ever shown, 
and will ever show, for merit. 

This Chinese, who spoke a little Dutch, was once in a bookseller’s shop 
with some men of learning. He asked for a book, and “Bossuet’s Universal 
History,” badly translated, was proposed to him. “Ah!” said he, “how 
fortunate! I shall now see what is said of our great empire — of our nation, 
which has existed as a national body for more than fifty thousand years — 
of that succession of emperors who have governed us for so many ages. I 
shall now see what is thought of the religion of the men of letters — of that 
simple worship which we render to the Supreme Being. How pleasing to 
see what is said in Europe of our arts, many of which are more ancient 
amongst us than any European kingdom. I guess the author will have made 
many mistakes in the history of the war which we had twenty-two thousand 
five hundred and fifty-two years ago, with the warlike nations of Tonquin 
and Japan, and of that solemn embassy which the mighty emperor of the 
Moguls sent to ask laws from us, in the year of the world 
500,000,000,000,079,123,450,000.” “Alas!” said one of the learned men to 
him, “you are not even mentioned in that book; you are too inconsiderable; 
it is almost all about the first nation in the world — the only nation, the 
great Jewish people!” 

“The Jewish people!” exclaimed the Chinese. “Are they, then, masters of 
at least three-quarters of the earth?” “They flatter themselves that they shall 
one day be so,” was the answer; “until which time they have the honor of 
being our old-clothes-men, and, now and then, clippers of our coin.”— 
“You jest,” said the Chinese; “had these people ever a vast empire?” “They 
had as their own for some years,” said I, “a small country; but it is not by 
the extent of their states that a people are to be judged; as it is not by his 
riches that we are to estimate a man.” 

“But is no other people spoken of in this book?” asked the man of letters. 
“Undoubtedly,” returned a learned man who stood next me, and who 
instantly replied, “there is a deal said in it of a small country sixty leagues 


broad, called Egypt, where it is asserted that there was a lake a hundred and 
fifty leagues round, cut by the hands of men.”— “Zounds!” said the 
Chinese; “a lake a hundred and fifty leagues round in a country only sixty 
broad! That is fine, indeed!”— “Everybody was wise in that country,” 
added the doctor. “Oh! what fine times they must have been,” said the 
Chinese. “But is that all?”— “No,” replied the European; “he also treats of 
that celebrated people, the Greeks.” “Who are these Greeks?” asked the 
man of letters. “Ah!” continued the other, “they inhabited a province about 
a two-hundredth part as large as China, but which has been famous 
throughout the world.” “I have never heard speak of these people, neither in 
Mogul nor in Japan, nor in Great Tartary,” said the Chinese, with an 
ingenuous look. 

“Oh, ignorant, barbarous man!” politely exclaimed our scholar. “Know 
you not, then, the Theban Epaminondas; nor the harbor of Piraeus; nor the 
name of the two horses of Achilles; nor that of Silenus’s ass? Have you not 
heard of Jupiter, nor of Diogenes, nor of Lais, nor of Cybele, nor—” 

“T am much afraid,” replied the man of letters, “that you know nothing at 
all of the ever memorable adventure of the celebrated Xixofou 
Concochigramki, nor of the mysteries of the great Fi Psi Hi Hi. But pray, 
what are the other unknown things of which this universal history treats?” 
The scholar then spoke for a quarter of an hour on the Roman 
commonwealth: but when he came to Julius Cesar, the Chinese interrupted 
him, saying, “As for him, I think I know him: was he not a Turk?” 

“What!” said the scholar, somewhat warm, “do you not at least know the 
difference between Pagans, Christians, and Mussulmans? Do you not know 
Constantine, and the history of the popes?” “We have indistinctly heard,” 
answered the Asiatic, “of one Mahomet.” 

“It is impossible,” returned the other, “that you should not, at least, be 
acquainted with Luther, Zuinglius, Bellarmin, @icolampadius.” “I shall 
never remember those names,” said the Chinese. He then went away to sell 
a considerable parcel of tea and fine grogram, with which he bought two 
fine girls and a ship-boy, whom he took back to his own country, adoring 
Tien, and commending himself to Confucius. 

For myself, who was present at this conversation, I clearly saw what 
glory is; and I said: Since Cesar and Jupiter are unknown in the finest, the 
most ancient, the most extensive, the most populous and well-regulated 
kingdom upon earth; it beseems you, ye governors of some little country, ye 


preachers in some little parish, or some little town — ye doctors of 
Salamanca and of Bourges, ye flimsy authors, and ye ponderous 
commentators — it beseems you to make pretensions to renown! 


GOAT — SORCERY. 


The honors of every kind which antiquity paid to goats would be very 
astonishing, if anything could astonish those who have grown a little 
familiar with the world, ancient and modern. The Egyptians and the Jews 
often designated the kings and the chiefs of the people by the word “goat.” 
We find in Zachariah: 

“Mine anger was kindled against the shepherds, and I punished the 
goats; for the Lord of Hosts hath visited his flock, the house of Judah, and 
hath made them as his goodly horse in the battle.” 

“Remove out of the midst of Babylon,” says Jeremiah to the chiefs of the 
people; “go forth out of the land of the Chaldeans, and be as the he-goats 
before the flocks.” 

Isaiah, in chapters x. and xiv., uses the term “goat,” which has been 
translated “prince.” The Egyptians went much farther than calling their 
kings goats; they consecrated a goat in Mendes, and it is even said that they 
adored him. The truth very likely was, that the people took an emblem for a 
divinity, as is but too often the case. 

It is not likely that the Egyptian shoén or shotim, i.e., priests, immolated 
goats and worshipped them at the same time. We know that they had their 
goat Hazazel, which they adorned and crowned with flowers, and threw 
down headlong, as an expiation for the people; and that the Jews took from 
them, not only this ceremony, but even the very name of Hazazel, as they 
adopted many other rites from Egypt. 

But goats received another, and yet more singular honor. It is beyond a 
doubt that in Egypt many women set the same example with goats, as 
Pasiphae did with her bull. 

The Jews but too faithfully imitated these abominations. Jeroboam 
instituted priests for the service of his calves and his goats. 

The worship of the goat was established in Egypt, and in the lands of a 
part of Palestine. Enchantments were believed to be operated by means of 
goats, and other monsters, which were always represented with a goat’s 
head. 

Magic, sorcery, soon passed from the East into the West, and extended 
itself throughout the earth. The sort of sorcery that came from the Jews was 
called Sabbatum by the Romans, who thus confounded their sacred day 


with their secret abominations. Thence it was, that in the neighboring 
nations, to be a sorcerer and to go to the sabbath, meant the same thing. 

Wretched village women, deceived by knaves, and still more by the 
weakness of their own imaginations, believed that after pronouncing the 
word “abraxa”, and rubbing themselves with an ointment mixed with cow- 
dung and goat’s hair, they went to the sabbath on a broom-stick in their 
Sleep, that there they adored a goat, and that he enjoyed them. 

This opinion was universal. All the doctors asserted that it was the devil, 
who metamorphosed himself into a goat. This may be seen in Del Rio’s 
“Disquisitions,” and in a hundred other authors. The theologian Grillandus, 
a great promoter of the Inquisition, quoted by Del Rio, says that sorcerers 
call the goat Martinet. He assures us that a woman who was attached to 
Martinet, mounted on his back, and was carried in an instant through the air 
to a place called the Nut of Benevento. 

There were books in which the mysteries of the sorcerers were written. I 
have seen one of them, at the head of which was a figure of a goat very 
badly drawn, with a woman on her knees behind him. In France, these 
books were called “grimoires”; and in other countries “the devil’s 
alphabet.” That which I saw contained only four leaves, in almost illegible 
characters, much like those of the “Shepherd’s Almanac.” 

Reasoning and better education would have sufficed in Europe for the 
extirpation of such an extravagance; but executions were employed instead 
of reasoning. The pretended sorcerers had their “grimoire” and the judges 
had their sorcerer’s code. In 1599, the Jesuit Del Rio, a doctor of Louvain, 
published his “Magical Disquisitions.” He affirms that all heretics are 
magicians, and frequently recommends that they be put to the torture. He 
has no doubt that the devil transforms himself into a goat and grants his 
favors to all women presented to him. He quotes various jurisconsults, 
called demonographers, who assert that Luther was the son of a woman and 
a goat. He assures us that at Brussels, in 1595, a woman was brought to bed 
of a child, of which the devil, disguised as a goat, was father, and that she 
was punished, but he does not inform us in what manner. 

But the jurisprudence of witchcraft has been the most profoundly treated 
by one Boguet, “grand juge en dernier ressort” of an abbey of St. Claude in 
Franche-Comté. He gives an account of all the executions to which he 
condemned wizards and witches, and the number is very considerable. 
Nearly all the witches are supposed to have had commerce with the goat. 


It has already been said that more than a hundred thousand sorcerers 
have been executed in Europe. Philosophy alone has at length cured men of 
this abominable delusion, and has taught judges that they should not burn 
the insane. 


GOD — GODS. 


SECTION I. 


The reader cannot too carefully bear in mind that this dictionary has not 
been written for the purpose of repeating what so many others have said. 

The knowledge of a God is not impressed upon us by the hands of 
nature, for then men would all have the same idea; and no idea is born with 
us. It does not come to us like the perception of light, of the ground, etc., 
which we receive as soon as our eyes and our understandings are opened. Is 
it a philosophical idea? No; men admitted the existence of gods before they 
were philosophers. 

Whence, then, is this idea derived? From feeling, and from that natural 
logic which unfolds itself with age, even in the rudest of mankind. 
Astonishing effects of nature were beheld — harvests and barrenness, fair 
weather and storms, benefits and scourges; and the hand of a master was 
felt. Chiefs were necessary to govern societies; and it was needful to admit 
sovereigns of these new sovereigns whom human weakness had given itself 
— beings before whose power these men who could bear down their 
fellow-men might tremble. The first sovereigns in their time employed 
these notions to cement their power. Such were the first steps; thus every 
little society had its god. These notions were rude because everything was 
rude. It is very natural to reason by analogy. One society under a chief did 
not deny that the neighboring tribe should likewise have its judge, or its 
captain; consequently it could not deny that the other should also have its 
god. But as it was to the interest of each tribe that its captain should be the 
best, it was also interested in believing, and consequently it did believe, that 
its god was the mightiest. Hence those ancient fables which have so long 
been generally diffused, that the gods of one nation fought against the gods 
of another. Hence the numerous passages in the Hebrew books, which we 
find constantly disclosing the opinion entertained by the Jews, that the gods 
of their enemies existed, but that they were inferior to the God of the Jews. 

Meanwhile, in the great states where the progress of society allowed to 
individuals the enjoyment of speculative leisure, there were priests, Magi, 
and philosophers. 


Some of these perfected their reason so far as to acknowledge in secret 
one only and universal god. So, although the ancient Egyptians adored 
Osiri, Osiris, or rather Osireth (which signifies this land is mine); though 
they also adored other superior beings, yet they admitted one supreme, one 
only principal god, whom they called “Knef’, whose symbol was a sphere 
placed on the frontispiece of the temple. 

After this model, the Greeks had their Zeus, their Jupiter, the master of 
the other gods, who were but what the angels are with the Babylonians and 
the Hebrews, and the saints with the Christians of the Roman communion. 

It is a more thorny question than it has been considered, and one by no 
means profoundly examined, whether several gods, equal in power, can 
exist at the same time? 

We have no adequate idea of the Divinity; we creep on from conjecture 
to conjecture, from likelihood to probability. We have very few certainties. 
There is something; therefore there is something eternal; for nothing is 
produced from nothing. Here is a certain truth on which the mind reposes. 
Every work which shows us means and an end, announces a workman; then 
this universe, composed of springs, of means, each of which has its end, 
discovers a most mighty, a most intelligent workman. Here is a probability 
approaching the greatest certainty. But is this supreme artificer infinite? Is 
he everywhere? Is he in one place? How are we, with our feeble intelligence 
and limited knowledge, to answer these questions? 

My reason alone proves to me a being who has arranged the matter of 
this world; but my reason is unable to prove to me that he made this matter 
— that he brought it out of nothing. All the sages of antiquity, without 
exception, believed matter to be eternal, and existing by itself. All then that 
I can do, without the aid of superior light, is to believe that the God of this 
world is also eternal, and existing by Himself. God and matter exist by the 
nature of things. May not other gods exist, as well as other worlds? Whole 
nations, and very enlightened schools, have clearly admitted two gods in 
this world — one the source of good, the other the source of evil. They 
admitted an eternal war between two equal powers. Assuredly, nature can 
more easily suffer the existence of several independent beings in the 
immensity of space, than that of limited and powerless gods in this world, 
of whom one can do no good, and the other no harm. 

If God and matter exist from all eternity, as antiquity believed, here then 
are two necessary beings; now, if there be two necessary beings, there may 


be thirty. These doubts alone, which are the germ of an infinity of 
reflections, serve at least to convince us of the feebleness of our 
understanding. We must, with Cicero, confess our ignorance of the nature of 
the Divinity; we shall never know any more of it than he did. 

In vain do the schools tell us that God is infinite negatively and not 
privatively— “formaliter et non materialiter” that He is the first act, the 
middle, and the last — that He is everywhere without being in any place; a 
hundred pages of commentaries on definitions like these cannot give us the 
smallest light. We have no steps whereby to arrive at such knowledge. 

We feel that we are under the hand of an invisible being; this is all; we 
cannot advance one step farther. It is mad temerity to seek to divine what 
this being is — whether he is extended or not, whether he is in one place or 
not, how he exists, or how he operates. 


SECTION II. 


I am ever apprehensive of being mistaken; but all monuments give me 
sufficient evidence that the polished nations of antiquity acknowledged a 
supreme god. There is not a book, not a medal, not a bas-relief, not an 
inscription, in which Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Mars, or any of the other 
deities, is spoken of as a forming being, the sovereign of all nature. On the 
contrary, the most ancient profane books that we have — those of Hesiod 
and Homer — represent their Zeus as the only thunderer, the only master of 
gods and men; he even punishes the other gods; he ties Juno with a chain, 
and drives Apollo out of heaven. 

The ancient religion of the Brahmins — the first that admitted celestial 
creatures — the first which spoke of their rebellion — explains itself in 
sublime manner concerning the unity and power of God; as we have seen in 
the article on “Angel.” 

The Chinese, ancient as they are, come after the Indians. They have 
acknowledged one only god from time immemorial; they have no 
subordinate gods, no t mediating demons or genii between God and man; no 
oracles, no abstract dogmas, no theological disputes among the lettered; 
their emperor was always the first pontiff; their religion was always august 
and simple; thus it is that this vast empire, though twice subjugated, has 
constantly preserved its integrity, has made its conquerors receive its laws, 


and notwithstanding the crimes and miseries inseparable from the human 
race, is still the most flourishing state upon earth. 

The Magi of Chaldeea, the Sabeans, acknowledged but one supreme god, 
whom they adored in the stars, which are his work. The Persians adored 
him in the sun. The sphere placed on the frontispiece of the temple of 
Memphis was the emblem of one only and perfect god, called “Knef’ by the 
Egyptians. 

The title of “Deus Optimus Maximus” was never given by the Romans to 
any but “Jupiter, hominum sator atque deorum.” This great truth, which we 
have elsewhere pointed out, cannot be too often repeated. 

This adoration of a Supreme God, from Romulus down to the total 
destruction of the empire and of its religion, is confirmed. In spite of all the 
follies of the people, who venerated secondary and ridiculous gods, and in 
spite of the Epicureans, who in reality acknowledged none, it is verified 
that, in all times, the magistrates and the wise adored one sovereign God. 

From the great number of testimonies left us to this truth, I will select 
first that of Maximus of Tyre, who flourished under the Antonines — those 
models of true piety, since they were models of humanity. These are his 
words, in his discourse entitled “Of God,” according to Plato. The reader 
who would instruct himself is requested to weigh them well: 

“Men have been so weak as to give to God a human figure, because they 
had seen nothing superior to man; but it is ridiculous to imagine, with 
Homer, that Jupiter or the Supreme Divinity has black eyebrows and golden 
hair, which he cannot shake without making the heavens tremble. 

“When men are questioned concerning the nature of the Divinity, their 
answers are all different. Yet, notwithstanding this prodigious variety of 
opinions, you will find one and the same feeling throughout the earth — 
viz., that there is but one God, who is the father of all...” 

After this formal avowal, after the immortal discourses of Cicero, of 
Antonine, of Epictetus, what becomes of the declamations which so many 
ignorant pedants are still repeating? What avail those eternal reproachings 
of base polytheism and puerile idolatry, but to convince us that the 
reproachers have not the slightest acquaintance with sterling antiquity? 
They have taken the reveries of Homer for the doctrines of the wise. 

Is it necessary to have stronger or more expressive testimony? You will 
find it in the letter from Maximus of Madaura to St. Augustine; both were 
philosophers and orators; at least, they prided themselves on being so; they 


wrote to each other freely; they were even friends as much as a man of the 
old religion and one of the new could be friends. Read Maximus of 
Madaura’s letter, and the bishop of Hippo’s answer: 

Letter from Maximus of Madaura. 

“Now, that there is a sovereign God, who is without beginning, and, 
who, without having begotten anything like unto himself, is nevertheless the 
father and the former of all things, what man can be gross and stupid 
enough to doubt? He it is of whom, under different names, we adore the 
eternal power extending through every part of the world — thus honoring 
separately, by different sorts of worship, what may be called his several 
members, we adore him entirely.... May those subordinate gods preserve 
you, under whose names, and by whom all we mortals upon earth adore the 
common father of gods and men, by different sorts of worship, it is true, but 
all according in their variety, and all tending to the same end.” 

By whom was this letter written? By a Numidian — one of the country 
of the Algerines! 

Augustine’s Answer. 

“In your public square there are two statues of Mars, the one naked, the 
other armed; and close by, the figure of a man who, with three fingers 
advanced towards Mars, holds in check that divinity, so dangerous to the 
whole town. With regard to what you say of such gods, being portions of 
the only true God, I take the liberty you give me, to warn you not to fall into 
such a sacrilege; for that only God, of whom you speak, is doubtless He 
who is acknowledged by the whole world, and concerning whom, as some 
of the ancients have said, the ignorant agree with the learned. Now, will you 
say that he whose strength, if not his cruelty, is represented by an inanimate 
man, is a portion of that God? I could easily push you hard on this subject; 
for you will clearly see how much might be said upon it; but I refrain, lest 
you should say that I employ against you the weapons of rhetoric rather 
than those of virtue.” 

We know not what was signified by these two statues, of which no 
vestige is left us; but not all the statues with which Rome was filled — not 
the Pantheon and all the temples consecrated to the inferior gods, nor even 
those of the twelve greater gods prevented “Deus Optimus Maximus”— 
“God, most good, most great” — from being acknowledged throughout the 
empire. 


The misfortune of the Romans, then, was their ignorance of the Mosaic 
law, and afterwards, of the law of the disciples of our Saviour Jesus Christ 
— their want of the faith — their mixing with the worship of a supreme 
God the worship of Mars, of Venus, of Minerva, of Apollo, who did not 
exist, and their preserving that religion until the time of the Theodosii. 
Happily, the Goths, the Huns, the Vandals, the Heruli, the Lombards, the 
Franks, who destroyed that empire, submitted to the truth, and enjoyed a 
blessing denied to Scipio, to Cato, to Metellus, to Emilius, to Cicero, to 
Varro, to Virgil, and to Horace. 

None of these great men knew Jesus Christ, whom they could not know; 
yet they did not worship the devil, as so many pedants are every day 
repeating. How should they worship the devil, of whom they had never 
heard? 

A Calumny on Cicero by Warburton, on the Subject of a Supreme God. 

Warburton, like his contemporaries, has calumniated Cicero and ancient 
Rome. He boldly supposes that Cicero pronounced these words, in his 
“Oration for Flaccus”: 

“Tt is unworthy of the majesty of the empire to adore only one God”— 
“Majestatem imperii non decuit ut unus tantum Deus colatur.” 

It will, perhaps, hardly be believed that there is not a word of this in the 
“Oration for Flaccus,” nor in any of Cicero’s works. Flaccus, who had 
exercised the pretorship in Asia Minor, is charged with exercising some 
vexations. He was secretly persecuted by the Jews, who then inundated 
Rome; for, by their money, they had obtained privileges in Rome at the very 
time when Pompey, after Crassus, had taken Jerusalem, and hanged their 
petty king, Alexander, son of Aristobolus. Flaccus had forbidden the 
conveying of gold and silver specie to Jerusalem, because the money came 
back altered, and commerce was thereby injured; and he had seized the gold 
which was clandestinely carried. This gold, said Cicero, is still in the 
treasury. Flaccus has acted as disinterestedly as Pompey. 

Cicero, then, with his wonted irony, pronounces these words: “Each 
country has its religion; we have ours. While Jerusalem was yet free, while 
the Jews were yet at peace, even then they held in abhorrence the splendor 
of this empire, the dignity of the Roman name, the institutions of our 
ancestors. Now that nation has shown more than ever, by the strength of its 
arms, what it should think of the Roman Empire. It has shown us, by its 
valor, how dear it is to the immortal gods; it has proved it to us, by its being 


vanquished, expatriated, and tributary.”"— “Stantibus Hierosolymis, 
pacatisque Judais, tamen istorum religio sacrorum, a splendore hujus 
imperii, gravitate nominis nostri, ma jorum institutis, abhorrebat; nunc vero 
hoc magis quid ilia gens, quid de imperio nostro sentiret, ostendit armis; 
quam cara diis immortalibus esset, docuit, quod est victa, quod elocata, 
quod servata.” 

It is then quite false that Cicero, or any other Roman, ever said that it did 
not become the majesty of the empire to acknowledge a supreme God. 
Their Jupiter, the Zeus of the Greeks, the Jehovah of the Phoenicians, was 
always considered as the master of the secondary gods. This great truth 
cannot be too forcibly inculcated. 

Did the Romans Take Their Gods from the Greeks? 

Had not the Romans served gods for whom they were not indebted to the 
Greeks? For instance, they could not be guilty of plagiarism in adoring 
Coelum, while the Greeks adored Ouranon; or in addressing themselves to 
Saturnus and Tellus, while the Greeks addressed themselves to Ge and 
Chronos. They called Ceres, her whom the Greeks named Deo and Demiter. 

Their Neptune was Poseidon, their Venus was Aphrodite; their Juno was 
called, in Greek, Era; their Proserpine, Core; and their favorites, Mars and 
Bellona, were Ares and Enio. In none of these instances do the names 
resemble. 

Did the inventive spirits of Rome and of Greece assemble? or did the one 
take from the other the thing, while they disguised the name? It is very 
natural that the Romans, without consulting the Greeks, should make to 
themselves gods of the heavens, of time; beings presiding over war, over 
generation, over harvests, without going to Greece to ask for gods, as they 
afterwards went there to ask for laws. When you find a name that resembles 
nothing else, it is but fair to believe it a native of that particular country. 

But is not Jupiter, the master of all the gods, a word belonging to every 
nation, from the Euphrates to the Tiber? Among the first Romans, it was 
Jov, Jovis; among the Greeks, Zeus; among the Phoenicians, the Syrians, 
and the Egyptians, Jehovah. 

Does not this resemblance serve to confirm the supposition that every 
people had the knowledge of the Supreme Being? — a knowledge 
confused, it is true; but what man can have it distinct? 


SECTION IIL. 


Examination of Spinoza. 

Spinoza cannot help admitting an intelligence acting in matter, and 
forming a whole with it. 

“T must conclude,” he says, “that the absolute being is neither thought 
nor extent, exclusively of each other; but that extent and thought are 
necessary attributes of the absolute being.” 

Herein he appears to differ from all the atheists of antiquity; from 
Ocellus, Lucanus, Heraclitus, Democritus, Leucippus, Strato, Epicurus, 
Pythagoras, Diagoras, Zeno of Elis, Anaximander, and so many others. He 
differs from them, above all, in his method, which he took entirely from the 
reading of Descartes, whose very style he has imitated. 

The multitude of those who cry out against Spinoza, without ever having 
read him, will especially be astonished by his following declaration. He 
does not make it to dazzle mankind, nor to appease theologians, nor to 
obtain protectors, nor to disarm a party; he speaks as a philosopher, without 
naming himself, without advertising himself; and expresses himself in 
Latin, so as to be understood by a very small number. Here is his profession 
of faith. 

Spinoza’s Profession of Faith. 

“Tf I also concluded that the idea of God, comprised in that of the infinity 
of the universe, excused me from obedience, love, and worship, I should 
make a still more pernicious use of my reason; for it is evident to me that 
the laws which I have received, not by the relation or intervention of other 
men, but immediately from Him, are those which the light of nature points 
out to me as the true guides of rational conduct. If I failed of obedience, in 
this particular, I should sin, not only against the principle of my being and 
the society of my kind, but also against myself, in depriving myself of the 
most solid advantage of my existence. This obedience does, it is true, bind 
me only to the duties of my state, and makes me look on all besides as 
frivolous practices, invented in superstition to serve the purposes of their 
inventors. 

“With regard to the love of God, so far, I conceive, is this idea from 
tending to weaken it, that no other is more calculated to increase it; since, 
through it, I know that God is intimate with my being; that He gives me 
existence and my every property; but He gives me them liberally, without 
reproach, without interest, without subjecting me to anything but my own 
nature. It banishes fear, uneasiness, distrust, and all the effects of a vulgar or 


interested love. It informs me that this is a good which I cannot lose, and 
which I possess the more fully, as I know and love it.” 

Are these the words of the virtuous and tender Fénelon, or those of 
Spinoza? How is it that two men so opposed to each other, have, with such 
different notions of God, concurred in the idea of loving God for Himself? 

It must be acknowledged that they went both to the same end — the one 
as a Christian, the other as a man who had the misfortune not to be so; the 
holy archbishop, as philosopher, convinced that God is distinct from nature; 
the other as a widely-erring disciple of Descartes, who imagined that God is 
all nature. 

The former was orthodox, the latter was mistaken, I must assent; but 
both were honest, both estimable in their sincerity, as in their mild and 
simple manners; though there is no other point of resemblance between the 
imitator of the “Odyssey,” and a dry Cartesian fenced round with 
arguments; between one of the most accomplished men of the court of 
Louis XIV. invested with what is called a high divinity, and a poor 
unjudaized Jew, living with an income of three hundred florins, in the most 
profound obscurity. 

If there be any similitude between them, it is that Fénelon was accused 
before the Sanhedrim of the new law, and the other before a synagogue 
without power or without reason; but the one submitted, the other rebelled. 

Foundation of Spinoza’s Philosophy. 

The great dialectician Bayle has refuted Spinoza. His system, therefore, 
is not demonstrated, like one of Euclid’s propositions; for, if it were so, it 
could not be combated. It is, therefore, at least obscure. 

I have always had some suspicion that Spinoza, with his universal 
substance, his modes and accidents, had some other meaning than that in 
which he is understood by Bayle; and consequently, that Bayle may be 
right, without having confounded Spinoza. And, in particular, I have always 
thought that often Spinoza did not understand himself, and that this is the 
principal reason why he has not been understood. 

It seems to me that the ramparts of Spinozism might be beaten down on 
a side which Bayle has neglected. Spinoza thinks that there can exist but 
one substance; and it appears throughout his book that he builds his theory 
on the mistake of Descartes, that “nature is a plenum.” 

The theory of a plenum is as false as that of a void. It is now 
demonstrated that motion is as impossible in absolute fulness, as it is 


impossible that, in an equal balance, a weight of two pounds in one scale 
should sink a weight of two in the other. 

Now, if every motion absolutely requires empty space, what becomes of 
Spinoza’s one and only substance? How can the substance of a star, 
between which and us there is a void so immense, be precisely the 
substance of this earth, or the substance of myself, or the substance of a fly 
eaten by a spider? 

Perhaps I mistake, but I never have been able to conceive how Spinoza, 
admitting an infinite substance of which thought and matter are the two 
modalities — admitting the substance which he calls God, and of which all 
that we see is mode or accident — could nevertheless reject final causes. If 
this infinite, universal being thinks, must he not have design? If he has 
design, must he not have a will? 





_ me escartes. 


Spinoza says, we are modes of that absolute, necessary, infinite being. I say 
to Spinoza, we will, and have design, we who are but modes; therefore, this 
infinite, necessary, absolute being cannot be deprived of them; therefore, he 
has will, design, power. 

I am aware that various philosophers, and especially Lucretius, have 
denied final causes; I am also aware that Lucretius, though not very chaste, 
is a very great poet in his descriptions and in his morals; but in philosophy I 
own he appears to me to be very far behind a college porter or a parish 
beadle. To affirm that the eye is not made to see, nor the ear to hear, nor the 
stomach to digest — is not this the most enormous absurdity, the most 
revolting folly, that ever entered the human mind? Doubter as I am, this 
insanity seems to me evident, and I say so. 

For my part, I see in nature, as in the arts, only final causes, and I believe 
that an apple tree is made to bear apples, as I believe that a watch is made to 


tell the hour. 

I must here acquaint the readers that if Spinoza, in several passages of 
his works, makes a jest of final causes, he most expressly acknowledges 
them in the first part of his “Being, in General and in Particular.” 

Here he says, “Permit me for a few moments to dwell with admiration on 
the wonderful dispensation of nature, which, having enriched the 
constitution of man with all the resources necessary to prolong to a certain 
term the duration of his frail existence, and to animate his knowledge of 
himself by that of an infinity of distant objects, seems purposely to have 
neglected to give him the means of well knowing what he is obliged to 
make a more ordinary use of — the individuals of his own species. Yet, 
when duly considered, this appears less the effect of a refusal than of an 
extreme liberality; for, if there were any intelligent being that could 
penetrate another against his will, he would enjoy such an advantage as 
would of itself exclude him from society; whereas, in the present state of 
things, each individual enjoying himself in full independence communicates 
himself so much only as he finds convenient.” 

What shall I conclude from this? That Spinoza frequently contradicted 
himself; that he had not always clear ideas; that in the great wreck of 
systems, he clung sometimes to one plank, sometimes to another; that in 
this weakness he was like Malebranche, Arnauld, Bossuet, and Claude, who 
now and then contradicted themselves in their disputes; that he was like 
numberless metaphysicians and theologians? I shall conclude that I have 
additional reason for distrusting all my metaphysical notions; that I am a 
very feeble animal, treading on quicksands, which are continually giving 
way beneath me; and that there is perhaps nothing so foolish as to believe 
ourselves always in the right. 

Baruch Spinoza, you are very confused; but are you as dangerous as you 
are said to be? I maintain that you are not; and my reason is, that you are 
confused, that you have written in bad Latin, and that there are not ten 
persons in Europe who read you from beginning to end, although you have 
been translated into French. Who is the dangerous author? He who is read 
by the idle at court and by the ladies. 


SECTION IV. 


The “System of Nature.” 


The author of the “System of Nature” has had the advantage of being 
read by both learned and ignorant, and by women. His style, then, has 
merits which that of Spinoza wanted. He is often luminous, sometimes 
eloquent; although he may be charged, like all the rest, with repetition, 
declamation, and self-contradiction. But for profundity, he is very often to 
be distrusted both in physics and in morals. The interest of mankind is here 
in question; we will, therefore, examine whether his doctrine is true and 
useful; and will, if we can, be brief. 

“Order and disorder do not exist.” What! in physics, is not a child bom 
blind, without legs, or a monster, contrary to the nature of the species? Is it 
not the ordinary regularity of nature that makes order, and irregularity that 
constitutes disorder? Is it not a great derangement, a dreadful disorder, 
when nature gives a child hunger and closes the cesophagus? The 
evacuations of every kind are necessary; yet the channels are frequently 
without orifices, which it is necessary to remedy. Doubtless this disorder 
has its cause; for there is no effect without a cause; but it is a very 
disordered effect. 

Is not the assassination of our friend, or of our brother, a horrible 
disorder in morals? Are not the calumnies of a Garasse, of a Letellier, of a 
Doucin, against Jansenists, and those of Jansenists against Jesuits, petty 
disorders? Were not the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Irish massacre, 
etc., execrable disorders? This crime has its cause in passion, but the effect 
is execrable; the cause is fatal; this disorder makes us shudder. The origin of 
the disorder remains to be discovered, but the disorder exists. 

“Experience proves to us that the matter which we regard as inert and 
dead assumes action, intelligence, and life, when it is combined in a certain 
way.” 

This is precisely the difficulty. How does a germ come to life? Of this 
the author and the reader are alike ignorant. Hence, are not the “System of 
Nature,” and all the systems in the world, so many dreams? 

“Tt would be necessary to define the vital principle, which I deem 
impossible.” Is not this definition very easy, very common? Is not life 
organization with feeling? But that you have these two properties from the 
motion of matter alone, it is impossible to give any proof; and if it cannot be 
proved, why affirm it? Why say aloud, “I know,” while you say to yourself, 
“T know not”? 


“Tt will be asked, what is man?” etc. Assuredly, this article is no clearer 
than the most obscure of Spinoza’s; and many readers will feel indignant at 
the decisive tone which is assumed without anything being explained. 

“Matter is eternal and necessary; but its forms and its combinations are 
transitory and contingent,” etc. It is hard to comprehend, matter being, 
according to our author, necessary, and without freedom, how there can be 
anything contingent. By contingency, we understand that which may be, or 
may not be; but since all must be, of absolute necessity, every manner of 
being, which he here very erroneously calls contingent, is as absolutely of 
necessity as the being itself. Here again we are in a labyrinth. 

When you venture to affirm that there is no God, that matter acts of itself 
by an eternal necessity, it must be demonstrated like a proposition in Euclid, 
otherwise you rest your system only on a perhaps. What a foundation for 
that which is most interesting to the human race! 

“Tf man is by his nature forced to love his well-being, he is forced to love 
the means of that well-being. It were useless, and perhaps unjust, to ask a 
man to be virtuous, if he cannot be so without making himself unhappy. So 
soon as vice makes him happy, he must love vice.” 

This maxim is yet more execrable in morals than the others are in 
physics. Were it true that a man could not be virtuous without suffering, he 
must be encouraged to suffer. Our author’s proposition would evidently be 
the ruin of society. Besides, how does he know that we cannot be happy 
without having vices? On the contrary, is it not proved by experience that 
the satisfaction of having subdued them is a thousand times greater than the 
pleasure of yielding to them? — a pleasure always empoisoned, a pleasure 
leading to woe. By subduing our vices, we acquire tranquillity, the 
consoling testimony of our conscience; by giving ourselves up to them, we 
lose our health, our quiet — we risk everything. Thus our author himself, in 
twenty passages, wishes all to be sacrificed to virtue; and he advances this 
proposition only to give in his system a fresh proof of the necessity of being 
virtuous. 

“They who, with so many arguments, reject innate ideas should have 
perceived that this ineffable intelligence by which the world is said to be 
guided, and of which our senses can determine neither the existence nor the 
qualities, is a being of reason.” 

But, truly, how does it follow from our having no innate ideas, that there 
is no God? Is not this consequence absurd? Is there any contradiction in 


saying that God gives us ideas through our senses? Is it not, on the contrary, 
most clearly evident, that if there is an Almighty Being from whom we have 
life, we owe to him our ideas and our senses as well as everything else? It 
should first have been proved that God does not exist, which our author has 
not done, which he has not even attempted to do before this page of his 
tenth chapter. 

Fearful of wearying the reader by an examination of all these detached 
passages, I will come at once to the foundation of the book, and the 
astonishing error upon which the author has built his system. 

Story of the Eels on Which the System is Founded. 

About the year 1750 there was, in France, an English Jesuit called 
Needham, disguised as a secular, who was then serving as tutor to the 
nephew of M. Dillon, archbishop of Toulouse. This man made experiments 
in natural philosophy, and especially in chemistry. 

Having put some rye meal into well-corked bottles, and some boiled 
mutton gravy into other bottles, he thought that his mutton gravy and his 
meal had given birth to eels, which again produced others; and that thus a 
race of eels was formed indifferently from the juice of meat, or from a grain 
of rye. 

A natural philosopher, of some reputation, had no doubt that this 
Needham was a profound atheist. He concluded that, since eels could be 
made of rye meal, men might be made of wheat flour; that nature and 
chemistry produce all; and that it was demonstrated that we may very well 
dispense with an all-forming God. 

This property of meal very easily deceived one who, unfortunately, was 
already wandering amidst ideas that should make us tremble for the 
weakness of the human mind. He wanted to dig a hole in the centre of the 
earth, to see the central fire; to dissect Patagonians, that he might know the 
nature of the soul; to cover the sick with pitch, to prevent them from 
perspiring; to exalt his soul, that he might foretell the future. If to these 
things it were added, that he had the still greater unhappiness of seeking to 
oppress two of his brethren, it would do no honor to atheism; it would only 
serve to make us look into ourselves with confusion. 

It is really strange that men, while denying a creator, should have 
attributed to themselves the power of creating eels. 

But it is yet more deplorable that natural philosophers, of better 
information, adopted the Jesuit Needham’s ridiculous system, and joined it 


to that of Maillet, who asserted that the ocean had formed the Alps and 
Pyrenees, and that men were originally porpoises, whose forked tails 
changed in the course of time into thighs and legs. Such fancies are worthy 
to be placed with the eels formed by meal. We were assured, not long ago, 
that at Brussels a hen had brought forth half a dozen young rabbits. 

This transmutation of meal and gravy into eels was demonstrated to be 
as false and ridiculous as it really is, by M. Spallanzani, a rather better 
observer than Needham. But the extravagance of so palpable an illusion was 
evident without his observations. 

Needham’s eels soon followed the Brussels’ hen. 

Nevertheless, in 1768, the correct, elegant, and judicious translator of 
Lucretius was so far led away, that he not only, in his notes to book viii. , 
repeats Needham’s pretended experiments, but he also does all he can to 
establish their validity. Here, then, we have the new foundation of the 
“System of Nature.” 

The author, in the second chapter, thus expresses himself: “After 
moistening meal with water, and shutting up the mixture, it is found after a 
little time, with the aid of the microscope, that it has produced organized 
beings, of whose production the water and meal were believed to be 
incapable. Thus inanimate nature can pass into life, which is itself but an 
assemblage of motions.” 

Were this unparalleled blunder true, yet, in rigorous reasoning, I do not 
see how it would prove there is no God; I do not see why a supreme, 
intelligent, and mighty being, having formed the sun and the stars, might 
not also deign to form animalculae without a germ. Here is no contradiction 
in terms. A demonstrative proof that God has no existence must be sought 
elsewhere; and most assuredly no person has ever found, or will ever find, 
one. 

Our author treats final causes with contempt, because the argument is 
hackneyed; but this much-contemned argument is that of Cicero and of 
Newton. This alone might somewhat lessen the confidence of atheists in 
themselves. The number is not small of the sages who, observing the course 
of the stars, and the prodigious art that pervades the structure of animals and 
vegetables, have acknowledged a powerful hand working these continual 
wonders. 

The author asserts that matter, blind and without choice, produces 
intelligent animals. Produce, without intelligence, beings with intelligence! 


Is this conceivable? Is this system founded on the smallest verisimilitude? 
An opinion so contradictory requires proofs no less astonishing than itself. 
The author gives us none; he never proves anything; but he affirms all that 
he advances. What chaos! what confusion! and what temerity! 

Spinoza at least acknowledged an intelligence acting in this great whole, 
which constituted nature: in this there was philosophy. But in the new 
system, I am under the necessity of saying that there is none. 

Matter has extent, solidity, gravity, divisibility. I have all these as well as 
this stone: but was a stone ever known to feel and think? If I am extended, 
solid, divisible, I owe it to matter. But I have sensations and thoughts — to 
what do I owe them? Not to water, not to mire — most likely to something 
more powerful than myself. Solely to the combination of the elements, you 
will say. Then prove it to me. Show me plainly that my intelligence cannot 
have been given to me by an intelligent cause. To this are you reduced. 

Our author successively combats the God of the schoolmen — a God 
composed of discordant qualities; a God to whom, as to those of Homer, is 
attributed the passions of men; a God capricious, fickle, unreasonable, 
absurd — but he cannot combat the God of the wise. The wise, 
contemplating nature, admit an intelligent and supreme power. It is perhaps 
impossible for human reason, destitute of divine assistance, to go a step 
further. 

Our author asks where this being resides; and, from the impossibility that 
anyone, without being infinite, should tell where He resides, he concludes 
that He does not exist. This is not philosophical; for we are not, because we 
cannot tell where the cause of an effect is, to conclude that there is no cause. 
If you had never seen a gunner, and you saw the effects of a battery of 
cannon, you would not say it acts entirely by itself. Shall it, then, only be 
necessary for you to say there is no God, in order to be believed on your 
words? 

Finally, his great objection is, the woes and crimes of mankind — an 
objection alike ancient and philosophical; an objection common, but fatal 
and terrible, and to which we find no answer but in the hope of a better life. 
Yet what is this hope? We can have no certainty in it but from reason. But I 
will venture to say, that when it is proved to us that a vast edifice, 
constructed with the greatest art, is built by an architect, whoever he may 
be, we ought to believe in that architect, even though the edifice should be 
stained with our blood, polluted by our crimes, and should crush us in its 


fall. I inquire not whether the architect is a good one, whether I should be 
satisfied with his building, whether I should quit it rather than stay in it, nor 
whether those who are lodged in it for a few days, like myself, are content: I 
only inquire if it be true that there is an architect, or if this house, containing 
so many fine apartments and so many wretched garrets, built itself. 


SECTION V. 


The Necessity of Believing in a Supreme Being. 

The great, the interesting object, as it appears to me, is, not to argue 
metaphysically, but to consider whether, for the common good of us 
miserable and thinking animals, we should admit a rewarding and avenging 
God, at once our restraint and consolation, or should reject this idea, and so 
abandon ourselves to calamity without hope, and crime without remorse. 

Hobbes says that if, in a commonwealth, in which no God should be 
acknowledged, any citizen were to propose one, he would have him hanged. 

Apparently, he meant by this strange exaggeration, a citizen who should 
seek to rule in the name of a god, a charlatan who would make himself a 
tyrant. We understand citizens, who, feeling the weakness of human nature, 
its perverseness, and its misery, seek some prop to support it through the 
languors and horrors of this life. 

From Job down to us, a great many men have cursed their existence; we 
have, therefore, perpetual need of consolation and hope. Of these your 
philosophy deprives us. The fable of Pandora was better; it left us hope — 
which you snatch from us! Philosophy, you say, furnishes no proof of 
happiness to come. No — but you have no demonstration of the contrary. 
There may be in us an indestructible monad which feels and thinks, without 
our knowing anything at all of how that monad is made. Reason is not 
absolutely opposed to this idea, though reason alone does not prove it. Has 
not this opinion a prodigious advantage over yours? Mine is useful to 
mankind, yours is baneful; say of it what you will, it may encourage a Nero, 
an Alexander VI., or a Cartouche. Mine may restrain them. 

Marcus Antoninus and Epictetus believed that their monad, of whatever 
kind it was, would be united to the monad of the Great Being; and they 
were the most virtuous of men. 

In the state of doubt in which we both are, I do not say to you with 
Pascal, “choose the safest.” There is no safety in uncertainty. We are here 


not to talk, but to examine; we must judge, and our judgment is not 
determined by our will. I do not propose to you to believe extravagant 
things, in order to escape embarrassment. I do not say to you, “Go to 
Mecca, and instruct yourself by kissing the black stone, take hold of a cow’s 
tail, muffle yourself in a scapulary, or be imbecile and fanatical to acquire 
the favor of the Being of beings.” I say to you: “Continue to cultivate virtue, 
to be beneficent, to regard all superstition with horror, or with pity; but 
adore, with me, the design which is manifested in all nature, and 
consequently the Author of that design — the primordial and final cause of 
all; hope with me that our monad, which reasons on the great eternal being, 
may be happy through that same great Being.” There is no contradiction in 
this. You can no more demonstrate its impossibility than I can demonstrate 
mathematically that it is so. In metaphysics we scarcely reason on anything 
but probabilities. We are all swimming in a sea of which we have never 
seen the shore. Woe be to those who fight while they swim! Land who can: 
but he that cries out to me, “You swim in vain, there is no land,” disheartens 
me, and deprives me of all my strength. 

What is the object of our dispute? To console our unhappy existence. 
Who consoles it — you or I? 

You yourself own, in some passages of your work, that the belief in a 
God has withheld some men on the brink of crime; for me, this 
acknowledgment is enough. If this opinion had prevented but ten 
assassinations, but ten calumnies, but ten iniquitous judgments on the earth, 
I hold that the whole earth ought to embrace it. 

Religion, you say, has produced thousands of crimes — say, rather, 
superstition, which unhappily reigns over this globe; it is the most cruel 
enemy of the pure adoration due to the Supreme Being. 

Let us detest this monster which has constantly been tearing the bosom 
of its mother; they who combat it are benefactors to mankind: it is a serpent 
enclosing religion in its folds, its head must be bruised, without wounding 
the parent whom it infects and devours. 

You fear, “that, by adoring God, men would soon again become 
superstitious and fanatical.” But is it not to be feared that in denying Him, 
they would abandon themselves to the most atrocious passions, and the 
most frightful crimes? Between these two extremes is there not a very 
rational mean? Where is the safe track between these two rocks? It is God, 
and wise laws. 


You affirm that it is but one step from adoration to superstition: but there 
is an infinity to well-constituted minds, and these are now very numerous; 
they are at the head of nations; they influence public manners, and, year by 
year, the fanaticism that overspread the earth is receding in its detestable 
usurpations. 

I shall say a few words more in answer to what you say in page 223. “If 
it be presumed that there are relations between man and this incredible 
being, then altars must be raised and presents must be made to him, etc.; if 
no conception be formed of this being, then the matter must be referred to 
priests, who....” A great evil to be sure, to assemble in the harvest season, 
and thank God for the bread that He has given us! Who says you should 
make presents to God? The idea is ridiculous! But where is the harm of 
employing a citizen, called an “elder” or “priest,” to render thanks to the 
Divinity in the name of the other citizens? — provided the priest is not a 
Gregory VII. trampling on the heads of kings, nor an Alexander VI. 
polluting by incest his daughter, the offspring of a rape, and, by the aid of 
his bastard son, poisoning and assassinating almost all the neighboring 
princes: provided that, in a parish, this priest is not a knave, picking the 
pockets of the penitents he confesses, and using the money to seduce the 
girls he catechises; provided that this priest is not a Letellier, putting the 
whole kingdom in combustion by rogueries worthy of the pillory, nor a 
Warburton, violating the laws of society, making public the private papers 
of a member of parliament in order to ruin him, and calumniating 
whosoever is not of his opinion. The latter cases are rare. The sacerdotal 
State is a curb which forces to good behavior. 

A stupid priest excites contempt; a bad priest inspires horror; a good 
priest, mild, pious, without superstition, charitable, tolerant, is one who 
ought to be cherished and revered. You dread abuses — so do I. Let us unite 
to prevent them; but let us not condemn the usage when it is useful to 
society, when it is not perverted by fanaticism, or by fraudulent wickedness. 

I have one very important thing to tell you. I am persuaded that you are 
in a great error, but I am equally convinced that you are honest in your self- 
delusion. You would have men virtuous even without a God, although you 
have unfortunately said that “so soon as vice renders man happy, he must 
love vice” — a frightful proposition, which your friends should have 
prevailed on you to erase. Everywhere else you inspire probity. This 
philosophical dispute will be only between you and a few philosophers 


scattered over Europe; the rest of the earth will not even hear of it. The 
people do not read us. If some theologian were to seek to persecute us, he 
would be impudent as well as wicked; he would but serve to confirm you, 
and to make new atheists. 

You are wrong: but the Greeks did not persecute Epicurus; the Romans 
did not persecute Lucretius. You are wrong: but your genius and your virtue 
must be respected, while you are refuted with all possible strength. 

In my opinion, the finest homage that can be rendered to God is to stand 
forward in His defence without anger; as the most unworthy portrait that 
can be drawn of Him is to paint Him vindictive and furious. He is truth 
itself; and truth is without passion. To be a disciple of God is to announce 
Him as of a mild heart and of an unalterable mind. 

I think, with you, that fanaticism is a monster a thousand times more 
dangerous than philosophical atheism. Spinoza did not commit a single bad 
action. Chatel and Ravaillac, both devotees, assassinated Henry IV. 

The atheist of the closet is almost always a quiet philosopher, while the 
fanatic is always turbulent: but the court atheist, the atheistical prince, 
might be the scourge of mankind. Borgia and his like have done almost as 
much harm as the fanatics of Miinster and of the Cévennes. I say the 
fanatics on both sides. The misfortune is, that atheists of the closet make 
atheists of the court. It was Chiron who brought up Achilles; he fed him 
with lion’s marrow. Achilles will one day drag Hector’s body round the 
walls of Troy, and immolate twelve captives to his vengeance. 

God keep us from an abominable priest who should hew a king in pieces 
with his sacrificing knife, as also from him who, with a helmet on his head 
and a cuirass on his back, at the age of seventy, should dare to sign with his 
three bloody fingers the ridiculous excommunication of a king of France! 
and from.... and from... 

But also, may God preserve us from a choleric and barbarous despot, 
who, not believing in a God, should be his own God, who should render 
himself unworthy of his sacred trust by trampling on the duties which that 
trust imposes, who should remorselessly sacrifice to his passions, his 
friends, his relatives, his servants, and his people. These two tigers, the one 
shorn, the other crowned are equally to be feared. By what means shall we 
muzzle them?.... 

If the idea of a God has made a Titus or a Trajan, an Antonine or an 
Aurelius, and those great Chinese emperors, whose memory is so dear to 


the second of the most ancient and most extensive empires in the world, 
these examples are sufficient for my cause — and my cause is that of all 
mankind. 

I do not believe that there is in all Europe one statesman, one man at all 
versed in the affairs of the world, who has not the most profound contempt 
for the legends with which we have been inundated, even more than we 
now are with pamphlets. If religion no longer gives birth to civil wars, it is 
to philosophy alone that we are indebted, theological disputes beginning to 
be regarded in much the same manner as the quarrels of Punch and Judy at 
the fair. A usurpation, alike odious and ridiculous, founded upon fraud on 
one side and stupidity on the other, is every instant undermined by reason, 
which is establishing its reign. The bull “In cena Domini” — that 
masterpiece of insolence and folly, no longer dares appear, even in Rome. If 
a regiment of monks makes the least evolution against the laws of the state, 
it is immediately broken. But, because the Jesuits have been expelled, must 
we also expel God? On the contrary, we must love Him the more. 


SECTION VI. 


In the reign of Arcadius, Logomachos, a theologue of Constantinople, went 
into Scythia and stopped at the foot of Mount Caucasus in the fruitful plains 
of Zephirim, on the borders of Colchis. The good old man Dondindac was 
in his great hall between his large sheepfold and his extensive barn; he was 
on his knees with his wife, his five sons and five daughters, his kinsmen and 
servants; and all were singing the praises of God, after a light repast. “What 
are you doing, idolater?” said Logomachos to him. “I am not an idolater,” 
said Dondindac. “You must be an idolater,” said Logomachos, “for you are 
not a Greek. Come, tell me what you were singing in your barbarous 
Scythian jargon?” “All tongues are alike to the ears of God,” answered the 
Scythian; “we were singing His praises.” “Very extraordinary!” returned the 
theologue; “a Scythian family praying to God without having been 
instructed by us!” He soon entered into conversation with the Scythian 
Dondindac; for the theologue knew a little Scythian, and the other a little 
Greek. This conversation has been found in a manuscript preserved in the 
library of Constantinople. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Let us see if you know your catechism. Why do you pray to God? 


DONDINDAC. 

Because it is just to adore the Supreme Being, from whom we have 
everything. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Very fair for a barbarian. And what do you ask of him? 

DONDINDAC 

I thank Him for the blessings I enjoy, and even for the trials which He 
sends me; but I am careful to ask nothing of Him; for He knows our wants 
better than we do; besides, I should be afraid of asking for fair weather 
while my neighbor was asking for rain. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Ah! I thought he would say some nonsense or other. Let us begin farther 
back. Barbarian, who told you that there is a God? 

DONDINDAC 

All nature tells me. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is not enough. What idea have you of God? 

DONDINDAC 

The idea of my Creator; my master, who will reward me if I do good, 
and punish me if I do evil. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Trifles! trash! Let us come to some essentials. Is God infinite secundum 
quid, or according to essence? 

DONDINDAC 

I don’t understand you. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Brute beast! Is God in one place, or in every place? 

DONDINDAC. 

I know not ... just as you please. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

Ignoramus!... Can He cause that which has not been to have been, or that 
a stick shall not have two ends? Does He see the future as future, or as 
present? How does He draw being from nothing, and how reduce being to 
nothing? 

DONDINDAC. 

I have never examined these things. 

LOGOMACHOS. 


What a stupid fellow! Well, I must come nearer to your level.... Tell me, 
friend, do you think that matter can be eternal? 

DONDINDAC 

What matters it to me whether it exists from all eternity or not? I do not 
exist from all eternity. God must still be my Master. He has given me the 
nature of justice; it is my duty to follow it: I seek not to be a philosopher; I 
wish to be a man. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

One has a great deal of trouble with these block-heads. Let us proceed 
step by step. What is God? 

DONDINDAC 

My sovereign, my judge, my father. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is not what I ask. What is His nature? 

DONDINDAC. 

To be mighty and good. 

LOGOMACHOS. 

But is He corporeal or spiritual? 

DONDINDAC. 

How should I know that? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

What; do you not know what a spirit is? 

DONDINDAC. 

Not in the least. Of what service would that knowledge be to me? Should 
I be more just? Should I be a better husband, a better father, a better master, 
or a better citizen? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

You must absolutely be taught what a spirit is. It is — it is — it is — I 
will say what another time. 

DONDINDAC. 

I much fear that you will tell me rather what it is not than what it is. 
Permit me, in turn, to ask you one question. Some time ago, I saw one of 
your temples: why do you paint God with a long beard? 

LOGOMACHOS. 

That is a very difficult question, and requires preliminary instruction. 

DONDINDAC. 


Before I receive your instruction, I must relate to you a thing which one 
day happened to me. I had just built a closet at the end of my garden, when 
I heard a mole arguing thus with an ant: “Here is a fine fabric,” said the 
mole; “it must have been a very powerful mole that performed this work.” 
“You jest,” returned the ant; “the architect of this edifice is an ant of mighty 
genius.” From that time I resolved never to dispute. 


GOOD — THE SOVEREIGN GOOD, A 
CHIMERA. 


SECTION I. 


Happiness is an abstract idea composed of certain pleasurable sensations. 
Plato, who wrote better than he reasoned, conceived the notion of his world 
in archetype; that is, his original world — of his general ideas of the 
beautiful, the good, the orderly, and the just, as if there had existed eternal 
beings, called order, good, beauty, and justice; whence might be derived the 
feeble copies exhibited here below of the just, the beautiful, and the good. 

It is, then, in consequence of his suggestions that philosophers have 
occupied themselves in seeking for the sovereign good, as chemists seek for 
the philosopher’s stone; but the sovereign good has no more existence than 
the sovereign square, or the sovereign crimson: there is the crimson color, 
and there are squares; but there is no general existence so denominated. 
This chimerical manner of reasoning was for a long time the bane of 
philosophy. 

Animals feel pleasure in performing all the functions for which they are 
destined. The happiness which poetical fancy has imagined would be an 
uninterrupted series of pleasures; but such a series would be incompatible 
with our organs and our destination. There is great pleasure in eating, 
drinking, and connubial endearments; but it is clear that if a man were 
always eating, or always in the full ecstasy of enjoyment, his organs would 
be incapable of sustaining it: it is further evident that he would be unable to 
fulfil the destinies he was born to, and that, in the case supposed, the human 
race would absolutely perish through pleasure. 

To pass constantly and without interruption from one pleasure to another 
is also a chimera. The woman who has conceived must go through 
childbirth, which is a pain; the man is obliged to cleave wood and hew 
stone, which is not a pleasure. 

If the name of happiness is meant to be applied to some pleasures which 
are diffused over human life, there is in fact, we must admit, happiness. If 
the name attaches only to one pleasure always permanent, or a continued 


although varied range of delicious enjoyment, then happiness belongs not to 
this terraqueous globe. Go and seek for it elsewhere. 

If we make happiness consist in any particular situation that a man may 
be in, as for instance, a situation of wealth, power, or fame, we are no less 
mistaken. There are some scavengers who are happier than some 
sovereigns. Ask Cromwell whether he was more happy when he was lord 
protector of England, than when, in his youthful days, he enjoyed himself at 
a tavern; he will probably tell you in answer, that the period of his 
usurpation was not the period most productive of pleasures. How many 
plain or even ugly country women are more happy than were Helen and 
Cleopatra. 

We must here however make one short remark; that when we say such a 
particular man is probably happier than some other; that a young muleteer 
has advantages very superior to those of Charles V.; that a dressmaker has 
more enjoyment than a princess, we should adhere to the probability of the 
case. There is certainly every appearance that a muleteer, in full health, 
must have more pleasure than Charles the Fifth, laid up with the gout; but 
nevertheless it may also be, that Charles, on his crutches, revolves in his 
mind with such ecstasy the facts of his holding a king of France and a pope 
prisoners, that his lot is absolutely preferable to that of the young and 
vigorous muleteer. 

It certainly belongs to God alone, to a being capable of seeing through 
all hearts, to decide which is the happiest man. There is only one case in 
which a person can affirm that his actual state is worse or better than that of 
his neighbor; this case is that of existing rivalship, and the moment that of 
victory. 

I will suppose that Archimedes has an assignation at night with his 
mistress. Nomentanus has the same assignation at the same _ hour. 
Archimedes presents himself at the door, and it is shut in his face; but it is 
opened to his rival, who enjoys an excellent supper, which he enlivens by 
his repeated sallies of wit upon Archimedes, and after the conclusion of 
which he withdraws to still higher enjoyments, while the other remains 
exposed in the street to all the pelting of a pitiless storm. There can be no 
doubt that Nomentanus has a right to say: “I am more happy to-night than 
Archimedes: I have more pleasure than he”; but it is necessary, in order to 
admit the truth and justness of the inference of the successful competitors in 
his own favor, to suppose that Archimedes is thinking only about the loss of 


his good supper, about being despised and deceived by a beautiful woman, 
about being supplanted by his rival, and annoyed by the tempest; for, if the 
philosopher in the street should be calmly reflecting that his soul ought to 
be above being discomposed by a strumpet or a storm, if he should be 
absorbed in a profound and interesting problem, and if he should discover 
the proportions between the cylinder and the sphere, he may experience a 
pleasure a hundred times superior to that of Nomentanus. 

It is only therefore in the single case of actual pleasure and actual pain, 
and without a reference to anything else whatever, that a comparison 
between any two individuals can be properly made. It is unquestionable that 
he who enjoys the society of his mistress is happier at the moment than his 
scored rival deploring over his misfortune. A man in health, supping on a 
fat partridge, is undoubtedly happier at the time than another under the 
torment of the colic; but we cannot safely carry our inferences farther; we 
cannot estimate the existence of one man against that of another; we possess 
no accurate balance for weighing desires and sensations. 

We began this article with Plato and his sovereign good; we will 
conclude it with Solon and the saying of his which has been so highly 
celebrated, that “we ought to pronounce no man happy before his death.” 
This maxim, when examined into, will be found nothing more than a puerile 
remark, just like many other apothegms consecrated by their antiquity. The 
moment of death has nothing in common with the lot experienced by any 
man in life; a man may perish by a violent and ignominious death, and yet, 
up to that moment, may have enjoyed all the pleasures of which human 
nature is susceptible. It is very possible and very common for a happy man 
to cease to be so; no one can doubt it; but he has not the less had his happy 
moments. 

What, then, can Solon’s expression strictly and fairly mean? that a man 
happy to-day is not certain of being so to-morrow! In this case it is a truth 
so incontestable and trivial that, not merely is it not worthy of being 
elevated into a maxim, but it is not worthy delivering at all. 


SECTION II. 


Well-being is a rare possession. May not the sovereign good in this world 
be considered as a sovereign chimera? The Greek philosophers discussed at 
great length, according to their usual practice, this celebrated question. The 


reader will, probably, compare them to just so many mendicants reasoning 
about the philosopher’s stone. 

The sovereign good! What an expression! It might as well have been 
asked: What is the sovereign blue, or the sovereign ragout, or the sovereign 
walk, or the sovereign reading? 

Every one places his good where he can, and has as much of it as he can, 
in his own way, and in very scanty measure. Castor loved horses; his twin 
brother, to try a fall — 

Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis tu quod jubet alter.... Castor gaudet 
equis, OVO prognatus eodem Pugnis, etc. 

The greatest good is that which delights us so powerfully as to render us 
incapable of feeling anything else; as the greatest evil is that which goes so 
far as to deprive us of all feeling. These are the two extremes of human 
nature, and these moments are short. Neither extreme delight nor extreme 
torture can last a whole life. The sovereign good and the sovereign evil are 
nothing more than chimeras. 

We all know the beautiful fable of Crantor. He introduces upon the stage 
at the Olympic games, Wealth, Pleasure, Health, and Virtue. Each claims 
the apple. Wealth says, I am the sovereign good, for with me all goods are 
purchased. Pleasure says, the apple belongs to me, for it is only on my 
account that wealth is desired. Health asserts, that without her there can be 
no pleasure, and wealth is useless. Finally, Virtue states that she is superior 
to the other three, because, although possessed of gold, pleasures, and 
health, a man may make himself very contemptible by misconduct. The 
apple was conferred on Virtue. 

The fable is very ingenious; it would be still more so if Crantor had said 
that the sovereign good consists in the combination of the four rivals, 
Virtue, Health, Wealth, and Pleasure; but this fable neither does, nor can, 
resolve the absurd question about the sovereign good. Virtue is not a good; 
it is a duty. It is of a different nature; of a superior order. It has nothing to do 
with painful or with agreeable sensations. A virtuous man, laboring under 
stone and gout, without aid, without friends, destitute of necessaries, 
persecuted, and chained down to the floor by a voluptuous tyrant who 
enjoys good health, is very wretched; and his insolent persecutor, caressing 
a new mistress on his bed of purple, is very happy. Say, if you please, that 
the persecuted sage is preferable to the persecuting profligate; say that you 
admire the one and detest the other; but confess that the sage in chains is 


scarcely less than mad with rage and pain; if he does not himself admit that 
he is so, he completely deceives you; he is a charlatan. 


GOOD. 


Of Good and Evil, Physical and Moral. 


We here treat of a question of the greatest difficulty and importance. It 
relates to the whole of human life. It would be of much greater consequence 
to find a remedy for our evils; but no remedy is to be discovered, and we 
are reduced to the sad necessity of tracing out their origin. With respect to 
this origin, men have disputed ever since the days of Zoroaster, and in all 
probability they disputed on the same subject long before him. It was to 
explain the mixture of good and evil that they conceived the idea of two 
principles — Oromazes, the author of light, and Arimanes, the author of 
darkness; the box of Pandora; the two vessels of Jupiter; the apple eaten by 
Eve; and a variety of other systems. The first of dialecticians, although not 
the first of philosophers, the illustrious Bayle, has clearly shown how 
difficult it is for Christians who admit one only God, perfectly good and 
just, to reply to the objections of the Manicheans who acknowledge two 
Gods — one good, and the other evil. 

The foundation of the system of the Manicheans, with all its antiquity, 
was not on that account more reasonable. Lemmas, susceptible of the most 
clear and rigid geometrical demonstrations, should alone have induced any 
men to the adoption of such a theorem as the following: “There are two 
necessary beings, both supreme, both infinite, both equally powerful, both 
in conflict with each other, yet, finally, agreeing to pour out upon this little 
planet — one, all the treasures of his beneficence, and the other all the 
stores of his malice.” It is in vain that the advocates of this hypothesis 
attempt to explain by it the cause of good and evil: even the fable of 
Prometheus explains it better. Every hypothesis which only serves to assign 
a reason for certain things, without being, in addition to that 
recommendation, established upon indisputable principles, ought invariably 
to be rejected. 

The Christian doctors — independently of revelation, which makes 
everything credible — explain the origin of good-and evil no better than the 
partner-gods of Zoroaster. 

When they say God is a tender father, God is a just king; when they add 
the idea of infinity to that of love, that kindness, that justice which they 


observe in the best of their own species, they soon fall into the most 
palpable and dreadful contradictions. How could this sovereign, who 
possessed in infinite fulness the principle or quality of human justice, how 
could this father, entertaining an infinite affection for his children; how 
could this being, infinitely powerful, have formed creatures in His own 
likeness, to have them immediately afterwards tempted by a malignant 
demon, to make them yield to that temptation to inflict death on those 
whom He had created immortal, and to overwhelm their posterity with 
calamities and crimes! We do not here speak of a contradiction still more 
revolting to our feeble reason. How could God, who ransomed the human 
race by the death of His only Son; or rather, how could God, who took upon 
Himself the nature of man, and died on the cross to save men from 
perdition, consign over to eternal tortures nearly the whole of that human 
race for whom He died? Certainly, when we consider this system merely as 
philosophers — without the aid of faith — we must consider it as absolutely 
monstrous and abominable. It makes of God either pure and unmixed 
malice, and that malice infinite, which created thinking beings, on purpose 
to devote them to eternal misery, or absolute impotence and imbecility, in 
not being able to foresee or to prevent the torments of his offspring. 

But the eternity of misery is not the subject of this article, which relates 
properly only to the good and evil of the present life. None of the doctors of 
the numerous churches of Christianity, all of which advocate the doctrine 
we are here contesting, have been able to convince a single sage. 

We cannot conceive how Bayle, who managed the weapons of dialectics 
with such admirable strength and dexterity, could content himself with 
introducing in a dispute a Manichean, a Calvinist, a Molinist, and a 
Socinian. Why did he not introduce, as speaking, a reasonable and sensible 
man? Why did not Bayle speak in his own person? He would have said far 
better what we shall now venture to say ourselves. A father who kills his 
children is a monster; a king who conducts his subjects into a snare, in order 
to obtain a pretext for delivering them up to punishment and torture, is an 
execrable tyrant. If you conceive God to possess the same kindness which 
you require in a father, the same justice that you require in a king, no 
possible resource exists by which, if we may use the expression, God can be 
exculpated; and by allowing Him to possess infinite wisdom and infinite 
goodness you, in fact, render Him infinitely odious; you excite a wish that 
He had no existence; you furnish arms to the atheist, who will ever be 


justified in triumphantly remarking to you: Better by far is it to deny a God 
altogether, than impute to Him such conduct as you would punish, to the 
extremity of the law, in men. 

We begin then with observing, that it is unbecoming in us to ascribe to 
God human attributes. It is not for us to make God after our own likeness. 
Human justice, human kindness, and human wisdom can never be applied 
or made suitable to Him. We may extend these attributes in our imagination 
as far as we are able, to infinity; they will never be other than human 
qualities with boundaries perpetually or indefinitely removed; it would be 
equally rational to attribute to Him infinite solidity, infinite motion, infinite 
roundness, or infinite divisibility. These attributes can never be His. 

Philosophy informs us that this universe must have been arranged by a 
Being incomprehensible, eternal, and existing by His own nature; but, once 
again, we must observe that philosophy gives us no information on the 
subject of the attributes of that nature. We know what He is not, and not 
what He is. 

With respect to God, there is neither good nor evil, physically or morally. 
What is physical or natural evil? Of all evils, the greatest, undoubtedly, is 
death. Let us for a moment consider whether man could have been 
immortal. 

In order that a body like ours should have been _indissoluble, 
imperishable, it would have been necessary that it should not be composed 
of parts; that it — should not be born; that it should have neither 
nourishment nor growth; that it should experience no change. Let any one 
examine each of these points; and let every reader extend their number 
according to his own suggestions, and it will be seen that the proposition of 
an immortal man is a contradiction. 

If our organized body were immortal, that of mere animals would be so 
likewise; but it is evident that, in the course of a very short time, the whole 
globe would, in this case, be incompetent to supply nourishment to those 
animals; those immortal beings which exist only in consequence of 
renovation by food, would then perish for want of the means of such 
renovation. All this involves contradiction. We might make various other 
observations on the subject, but every reader who deserves the name of a 
philosopher will perceive that death was necessary to everything that is 
born; that death can neither be an error on the part of God, nor an evil, an 
injustice, nor a chastisement to man. 


Man, born to die, can no more be exempt from pain than from death. To 
prevent an organized substance endowed with feeling from ever 
experiencing pain, it would be necessary that all the laws of nature should 
be changed; that matter should no longer be divisible; that it should neither 
have weight, action, nor force; that a rock might fall on an animal without 
crushing it; and that water should have no power to suffocate, or fire to burn 
it. Man, impassive, then, is as much a contradiction as man immortal. 

This feeling of pain was indispensable to stimulate us to self- 
preservation, and to impart to us such pleasures as are consistent with those 
general laws by which the whole system of nature is bound and regulated. 

If we never experienced pain, we should be every moment injuring 
ourselves without perceiving it. Without the excitement of uneasiness, 
without some sensation of pain, we should perform no function of life; 
should never communicate it, and should be destitute of all the pleasures of 
it. Hunger is the commencement of pain which compels us to take our 
required nourishment. Ennui is a pain which stimulates to exercise and 
occupation. Love itself is a necessity which becomes painful until it is met 
with corresponding attachment. In a word, every desire is a want, a 
necessity, a beginning of pain. Pain, therefore, is the mainspring of all the 
actions of animated beings. Every animal possessed of feeling must be 
liable to pain, if matter is divisible; and pain was as necessary as death. It is 
not, therefore, an error of Providence, nor a result of malignity, nor a 
creature of imagination. Had we seen only brutes suffer, we should, for that, 
never have accused nature of harshness or cruelty; had we, while ourselves 
were impassive, witnessed the lingering and torturing death of a dove, when 
a kite seized upon it with his murderous talons, and leisurely devouring its 
bleeding limbs, doing in that no more than we do ourselves, we should not 
express the slightest murmur of dissatisfaction. But what claim have we for 
an exemption of our own bodies from such dismemberment and torture 
beyond what might be urged in behalf of brutes? Is it that we possess an 
intellect superior to theirs? But what has intellect to do with the divisibility 
of matter? Can a few ideas more or less in a brain prevent fire from burning, 
or arock from crushing us? 

Moral evil, upon which so many volumes have been written is, in fact, 
nothing but natural evil. This moral evil is a sensation of pain occasioned by 
one organized being to another. Rapine, outrage, etc., are evil only because 
they produce evil. But as we certainly are unable to do any evil, or occasion 


any pain to God, it is evident by the light of reason — for faith is altogether 
a different principle — that in relation to the Supreme Being and as 
affecting Him, moral evil can have no existence. 

As the greatest of natural evils is death, the greatest of moral evils is, 
unquestionably, war. All crimes follow in its train; false and calumnious 
declarations, perfidious violation of the treaties, pillage, devastation, pain, 
and death under every hideous and appalling form. 

All this is physical evil in relation to man, but can no more be considered 
moral evil in relation to God than the rage of dogs worrying and destroying 
one another. It is a mere common-place idea, and as false as it is feeble, that 
men are the only species that slaughter and destroy one another. Wolves, 
dogs, cats, cocks, quails, all war with their respective species: house spiders 
devour one another; the male universally fights for the female. This warfare 
is the result of the laws of nature, of principles in their very blood and 
essence; all is connected; all is necessary. 

Nature has granted man about two and twenty years of life, one with 
another; that is, of a thousand children born in the same month, some of 
whom have died in their infancy, and the rest lived respectively to the age 
of thirty, forty, fifty, and even eighty years, or perhaps beyond, the average 
calculation will allow to each the above-mentioned number of twenty-two 
years. 

How can it affect the Deity, whether a man die in battle or of a fever? 
War destroys fewer human beings than smallpox. The scourge of war is 
transient, that of smallpox reigns with paramount and permanent fatality 
throughout the earth, followed by a numerous train of others; and taking 
into consideration the combined, and nearly regular operation of the various 
causes which sweep mankind from the stage of life, the allowance of two 
and twenty years for every individual will be found in general to be 
tolerably correct. 

Man, you say, offends God by killing his neighbor; if this be the case, the 
directors of nations must indeed be tremendous criminals; for, while even 
invoking God to their assistance, they urge on to slaughter immense 
multitudes of their fellow-beings, for contemptible interests which it would 
show infinitely more policy, as well as humanity, to abandon. But how — to 
reason merely as philosophers — how do they offend God? Just as much as 
tigers and crocodiles offend him. It is, surely, not God whom they harass 
and torment, but their neighbor. It is only against man that man can be 


guilty. A highway robber can commit no robbery on God. What can it 
signify to the eternal Deity, whether a few pieces of yellow metal are in the 
hands of Jerome, or of Bonaventure? We have necessary desires, necessary 
passions, and necessary laws for the restraint of both; and while on this our 
ant-hill, during the little day of our existence, we are engaged in eager and 
destructive contest about a straw, the universe moves, on in its majestic 
course, directed by eternal and unalterable laws, which comprehend in their 
operation the atom that we call the earth. 


GOSPEL. 


It is a matter of high importance to ascertain which are the first gospels. It is 
a decided truth, whatever Abbadie may assert to the contrary, that none of 
the first fathers of the Church, down to Ireneus inclusively, have quoted 
any passage from the four gospels with which we are acquainted. And to 
this it may be added, that the Alogi, the Theodosians, constantly rejected 
the gospel of St. John, and always spoke of it with contempt; as we are 
informed by St. Epiphanius in his thirty-fourth homily. Our enemies further 
observe that the most ancient fathers do not merely forbear to quote 
anything from our gospels, but relate many passages or events which are to 
be found only in the apocryphal gospels rejected by the canon. 

St. Clement, for example, relates that our Lord, having been questioned 
concerning the time when His kingdom would come, answered, “That will 
be when what is without shall Resemble that within, and when there shall 
be neither male nor female.” But we must admit that this passage does not 
occur in either of our gospels. There are innumerable other instances to 
prove this truth; which may be seen in the “Critical Examination” of M. 
Fréret, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Belles Lettres at Paris. 

The learned Fabricius took the pains to collect the ancient gospels which 
time has spared; that of James appears to be the first; and it is certain that it 
still possesses considerable authority with some of the Oriental churches. It 
is called “the first gospel.” There remain the passion and the resurrection, 
pretended to have been written by Nicodemus. This gospel of Nicodemus is 
quoted by St. Justin and Tertullian. It is there we find the names of our 
Lord’s accusers — Annas, Caiaphas, Soumas, Dathan, Gamaliel, Judas, 
Levi, and Napthali; the attention and particularity with which these names 
are given confer upon the work an appearance of truth and sincerity. Our 
adversaries have inferred that as so many false gospels were forged, which 
at first were recognized as true, those which constitute at the present day the 
foundation of our own faith may have been forged also. They dwell much 
on the circumstance of the first heretics suffering even death itself in 
defence of these apocryphal gospels. There have evidently been, they say, 
forgers, seducers, and men who have been seduced by them into error, and 
died in defence of that error; it is, at least, therefore, no proof of the truth of 
Christianity that it has had its martyrs who have died for it. 


They add further, that the martyrs were never asked the question, 
whether they believed the gospel of John or the gospel of James. The 
Pagans could not put a series of interrogatories about books with which they 
were not at all acquainted; the magistrates punished some Christians very 
unjustly, as disturbers of the public peace, but they never put particular 
questions to them in relation to our four gospels. These books were not 
known to the Romans before the time of Diocletian, and even towards the 
close of Diocletian’s reign, they had scarcely obtained any publicity. It was 
deemed in a Christian a crime both abominable and unpardonable to show a 
gospel to any Gentile. This is so true, that you cannot find the word 
“gospel” in any profane author whatever. 

The rigid Socinians, influenced by the above-mentioned or other 
difficulties, do not consider our four divine gospels in any other light than 
as works of clandestine introduction, fabricated about a century after the 
time of Jesus Christ, and carefully concealed from the Gentiles for another 
century beyond that; works, as they express it, of a coarse and vulgar 
character, written by coarse and vulgar men, who, for a long time confined 
their discourses and appeals to the mere populace of their party. We will not 
here repeat the blasphemies uttered by them. This sect, although 
considerably diffused and numerous, is at present as much concealed as 
were the first gospels. The difficulty of converting them is so much the 
greater, in consequence of their obstinately refusing to listen to anything but 
mere reason. The other Christians contend against them only with the 
weapons of the Holy Scripture: it is consequently impossible that, being 
thus always in hostility with respect to principles, they should ever unite in 
their conclusions. 

With respect to ourselves, let us ever remain inviolably attached to our 
four gospels, in union with the infallible church. Let us reject the five 
gospels which it has rejected; let us not inquire why our Lord Jesus Christ 
permitted five false gospels, five false histories of his life to be written; and 
let us submit to our spiritual pastors and directors, who alone on earth are 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. 

Into what a gross error did Abbadie fall when he considered as authentic 
the letters so ridiculously forged, from Pilate to Tiberius, and the pretended 
proposal of Tiberius to place Jesus Christ in the number of the gods. If 
Abbadie is a bad critic and a contemptible reasoner, is the Church on that 


account less enlightened? are we the less bound to believe it? Shall we at all 
the less submit to it? 


GOVERNMENT. 


SECTION I. 


The pleasure of governing must certainly be exquisite, if we may judge 
from the vast numbers who are eager to be concerned in it. We have many 
more books on government than there are monarchs in the world. Heaven 
preserve me from making any attempt here to give instruction to kings and 
their noble ministers — their valets, confessors, or financiers. I understand 
nothing about the matter; I have the profoundest respect and reverence for 
them all. It belongs only to Mr. Wilkes, with his English balance, to weigh 
the merits of those who are at the head of the human race. It would, besides, 
be exceedingly strange if, with three or four thousand volumes on the 
subject of government, with Machiavelli, and Bossuet’s “Policy of the Holy 
Scripture,” with the “General Financier,’ the “Guide to Finances,” the 
“Means of Enriching a State,” etc., there could possibly be a single person 
living who was not perfectly acquainted with the duties of kings and the 
science of government. 

Professor Puffendorf, or, as perhaps we should rather say, Baron 
Puffendorf, says that King David, having sworm never to attempt the life of 
Shimei, his privy counsellor, did not violate his oath when, according to the 
Jewish history, he instructed his son Solomon to get him assassinated, 
“because David had only engaged that he himself would not kill Shimei.” 
The baron, who rebukes so sharply the mental reservations of the Jesuits, 
allows David, in the present instance, to entertain one which would not be 
particularly palatable to privy counsellors. 

Let us consider the words of Bossuet in his “Policy of the Holy 
Scripture,” addressed to Monseigneur the Dauphin. “Thus we see royalty 
established according to the order of succession in the house of David and 
Solomon, and the throne of David is secured forever — although, by the 
way, that same little joint-stool called a ‘throne,’ instead of being secured 
forever, lasted, in fact, only a very short time.” By virtue of this law, the 
eldest son was to succeed, to the exclusion of his brothers, and on this 
account Adonijah, who was the eldest, said to Bathsheba, the mother of 
Solomon, “Thou knowest that the kingdom was mine, and all Israel had 
recognized my right; but the Lord hath transferred the kingdom to my 


brother Solomon.” The right of Adonijah was incontestable. Bossuet 
expressly admits this at the close of this article. “The Lord has transferred” 
is only a usual phrase, which means, I have lost my property or right, I have 
been deprived of my right. Adonijah was the issue of a lawful wife; the 
birth of his younger brother was the fruit of a double crime. 

“Unless, then,” says Bossuet, “something extraordinary occurred, the 
eldest was to succeed.” But the something extraordinary, in the present 
instance, which prevented it was, that Solomon, the issue of a marriage 
arising out of a double adultery and a murder, procured the assassination, at 
the foot of the altar, of his elder brother and his lawful king, whose rights 
were supported by the high priest Abiathar and the chief commander Joab. 
After this we must acknowledge that it is more difficult than some seem to 
imagine to take lessons on the rights of persons, and on the true system of 
government from the Holy Scriptures, which were first given to the Jews, 
and afterwards to ourselves, for purposes of a far higher nature. 

“The preservation of the people is the supreme law.” Such is the 
fundamental maxim of nations; but in all civil wars the safety of the people 
is made to consist in slaughtering a number of the citizens. In all foreign 
wars, the safety of a people consists in killing their neighbors, and taking 
possession of their property! It is difficult to perceive in this a particularly 
salutary “right of nations,” and a government eminently favorable to liberty 
of thought and social happiness. 

There are geometrical figures exceedingly regular and complete in their 
kind; arithmetic is perfect; many trades or manufactures are carried on in a 
manner constantly uniform and excellent; but with respect to the 
government of men, is it possible for any one to be good, when all are 
founded on passions in conflict with each other? 

No convent of monks ever existed without discord; it is impossible, 
therefore, to exclude it from kingdoms. Every government resembles not 
merely a monastic institution, but a private household. There are none 
existing without quarrels; and quarrels between one people and another, 
between one prince and another, have ever been, sanguinary; those between 
subjects and their sovereigns have been sometimes no less destructive. How 
is an individual to act? Must he risk joining in the conflict, or withdraw 
from the scene of action? 


SECTION II. 


More than one people are desirous of new constitutions. The English would 
have no objection to a change of ministers once in every eight hours, but 
they have no wish to change the form of their government. 

The modern Romans are proud of their church of St. Peter and their 
ancient Greek statues; but the people would be glad to be better fed, 
although they were not quite so rich in benedictions; the fathers of families 
would be content that the Church should have less gold, if the granaries had 
more corn; they regret the time when the apostles journeyed on foot, and 
when the citizens of Rome travelled from one palace to another in litters. 

We are incessantly reminded of the admirable republics of Greece. There 
is no question that the Greeks would prefer the government of a Pericles 
and a Demosthenes to that of a pasha; but in their most prosperous and 
palmy times they were always complaining; discord and hatred prevailed 
between all the cities without, and in every separate city within. They gave 
laws to the old Romans, who before that time had none; but their own were 
so bad for themselves that they were continually changing them. 

What could be said in favor of a government under which the just 
Aristides was banished, Phocion put to death, Socrates condemned to drink 
hemlock after having been exposed to banter and derision on the stage by 
Aristophanes; and under which the Amphyctions, with contemptible 
imbecility, actually delivered up Greece into the power of Philip, because 
the Phocians had ploughed up a field which was part of the territory of 
Apollo? But the government of the neighboring monarchies was worse. 

Puffendorf promises us a discussion on the best form of government. He 
tells us, “that many pronounce in favor of monarchy, and others, on the 
contrary, inveigh furiously against kings; and that it does not fall within the 
limits of his subject to examine in detail the reasons of the latter.” If any 
mischievous and malicious reader expects to be told here more than he is 
told by Puffendorf, he will be much deceived. 

A Swiss, a Hollander, a Venetian nobleman, an English peer, a cardinal, 
and a count of the empire, were once disputing, on a journey, about the 
nature of their respective governments, and which of them deserved the 
preference: no one knew much about the matter; each remained in his own 
opinion without having any very distinct idea what that opinion was; and 
they returned without having come to any general conclusion; every one 
praising his own country from vanity, and complaining of it from feeling. 


What, then, is the destiny of mankind? Scarcely any great nation is 
governed by itself. Begin from the east, and take the circuit of the world. 
Japan closed its ports against foreigners from the well-founded 
apprehension of a dreadful revolution. 

China actually experienced such a revolution; she obeys Tartars of a 
mixed race, half Mantchou and half Hun. India obeys Mogul Tartars. The 
Nile, the Orontes, Greece, and Epirus are still under the yoke of the Turks. 
It is not an English race that reigns in England; it is a German family which 
succeeded to a Dutch prince, as the latter succeeded a Scotch family which 
had succeeded an Angevin family, that had replaced a Norman family, 
which had expelled a family of usurping Saxons. Spain obeys a French 
family; which succeeded to an Austrasian race, that Austrasian race had 
succeeded families that boasted of Visigoth extraction; these Visigoths had 
been long driven out by the Arabs, after having succeeded to the Romans, 
who had expelled the Carthaginians. Gaul obeys Franks, after having 
obeyed Roman prefects. 

The same banks of the Danube have belonged to Germans, Romans, 
Arabs, Slavonians, Bulgarians, and Huns, to twenty different families, and 
almost all foreigners. 

And what greater wonder has Rome had to exhibit than so many 
emperors who were born in the barbarous provinces, and so many popes 
born in provinces no less barbarous? Let him govern who can. And when 
any one has succeeded in his attempts to become master, he governs as he 
can. 


SECTION IIL. 


In 1769, a traveller delivered the following narrative: “I saw, in the course 
of my journey, a large and populous country, in which all offices and places 
were purchasable; I do not mean clandestinely, and in evasion of the law, 
but publicly, and in conformity to it. The right to judge, in the last resort, of 
the honor, property, and life of the citizen, was put to auction in the same 
manner as the right and property in a few acres of land. Some very high 
commissions in the army are conferred only on the highest bidder. The 
principal mystery of their religion is celebrated for the petty sum of three 
sesterces, and if the celebrator does not obtain this fee he remains idle like a 
porter without employment. 


“Fortunes in this country are not made by agriculture, but are derived 
from a certain game of chance, in great practice there, in which the parties 
sign their names, and transfer them from hand to hand. If they lose, they 
withdraw into the mud and mire of their original extraction; if they win, 
they share in the administration of public affairs; they marry their daughters 
to mandarins, and their sons become a species of mandarins also. 

“A considerable number of the citizens have their whole means of 
subsistence assigned upon a house, which possesses in fact nothing, and a 
hundred persons have bought for a hundred thousand crowns each the right 
of receiving and paying the money due to these citizens upon their 
assignments on this imaginary hotel; rights which they never exercise, as 
they in reality know nothing at all of what is thus supposed to pass through 
their hands. 

“Sometimes a proposal is made and cried about the streets, that all who 
have a little money in their chest should exchange it for a slip of exquisitely 
manufactured paper, which will free you from all pecuniary care, and 
enable you to pass through life with ease and comfort. On the morrow an 
order is published, compelling you to change this paper for another, much 
better. On the following day you are deafened with the cry of a new paper, 
cancelling the two former ones. You are ruined! But long heads console you 
with the assurance, that within a fortnight the newsmen will cry up some 
proposal more engaging. 

“You travel into one province of this empire, and purchase articles of 
food, drink, clothing, and lodging. If you go into another province, you are 
obliged to pay duties upon all those commodities, as if you had just arrived 
from Africa. You inquire the reason of this, but obtain no answer; or if, 
from extraordinary politeness, any one condescends to notice your 
questions, he replies that you come from a province reputed foreign, and 
that, consequently, you are obliged to pay for the convenience of commerce. 
In vain you puzzle yourself to comprehend how the province of a kingdom 
can be deemed foreign to that kingdom. 

“On one particular occasion, while changing horses, finding myself 
somewhat fatigued, I requested the postmaster to favor me with a glass of 
wine. ‘I cannot let you have it,’ says he; ‘the superintendents of thirst, who 
are very considerable in number, and all of them remarkably sober, would 
accuse me of drinking to excess, which would absolutely be my ruin.’ ‘But 
drinking a single glass of wine,’ I replied, ‘to repair a man’s strength, is not 


drinking to excess; and what difference can it make whether that single 
glass of wine is taken by you or me?’ 

“<Sir,’ replied the man, ‘our laws relating to thirst are much more 
excellent than you appear to think them. After our vintage is finished, 
physicians are appointed by the regular authorities to visit our cellars. They 
set aside a certain quantity of wine, such as they judge we may drink 
consistently with health. At the end of the year they return; and if they 
conceive that we have exceeded their restriction by a single bottle; they 
punish us with very severe fines; and if we make the slightest resistance, we 
are sent to Toulon to drink salt-water. Were I to give you the wine you ask, I 
should most certainly be charged with excessive drinking. You must see to 
what danger I should be exposed from the supervisors of our health.’ 

“T could not refrain from astonishment at the existence of such a system; 
but my astonishment was no less on meeting with a disconsolate and 
mortified pleader, who informed me that he had just then lost, a little 
beyond the nearest rivulet, a cause precisely similar to one he had gained on 
this side of it. I understood from him that, in his country, there are as many 
different codes of laws as there are cities. His conversation raised my 
curiosity. ‘Our nation,’ said he, ‘is so completely wise and enlightened, that 
nothing is regulated in it. Laws, customs, the rights of corporate bodies, 
rank, precedence, everything is arbitrary; all is left to the prudence of the 
nation.’ 

“T happened to be still in this same country when it became involved in a 
war with some of its neighbors. This war was nicknamed ‘The Ridicule,’ 
because there was much to be lost and nothing to be gained by it. I went 
upon my travels elsewhere, and did not return till the conclusion of peace, 
when the nation seemed to be in the most dreadful state of misery; it had 
lost its money, its soldiers, its fleets, and its commerce. I said to myself, its 
last hour is come; everything, alas! must pass away. Here is a nation 
absolutely annihilated. What a dreadful pity! for a great part of the people 
were amiable, industrious, and gay, after having been formerly coarse, 
superstitious, and barbarous. 

“T was perfectly astonished, at the end of only two years, to find its 
capital and principal cities more opulent than ever. Luxury had increased, 
and an air of enjoyment prevailed everywhere. I could not comprehend this 
prodigy; and it was only after I had examined into the government of the 
neighboring nations that I could discover the cause of what appeared so 


unaccountable. I found that the government of all the rest was just as bad as 
that of this nation, and that this nation was superior to all the rest in 
industry. 

“A provincial of the country I am speaking of was once bitterly 
complaining to me of all the grievances under which he labored. He was 
well acquainted with history. I asked him if he thought he should have been 
happier had he lived a hundred years before, when his country was in a 
comparative state of barbarism, and a citizen was liable to be hanged for 
having eaten flesh in Lent? He shook his head in the negative. Would you 
prefer the times of the civil wars, which began at the death of Francis IT.; or 
the times of the defeats of St. Quentin and Pavia; or the long disorders 
attending the wars against the English; or the feudal anarchy; or the horrors 
of the second race of kings, or the barbarity of the first? At every successive 
question, he appeared to shudder more violently. The government of the 
Romans seemed to him the most intolerable of all. ‘Nothing can be worse,’ 
he said, ‘than to be under foreign masters.’ At last we came to the Druids. 
‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I was quite mistaken: it is still worse to be governed 
by sanguinary priests.” He admitted, at last, although with sore reluctance, 
that the time he lived in was, all things considered, the least intolerable and 
hateful.” 


SECTION IV. 


An eagle governed the birds of the whole country of Omithia. He had no 
other right, it must be allowed, than what he derived from his beak and 
claws; however, after providing liberally for his own repasts and pleasures, 
he governed as well as any other bird of prey. 

In his old age he was invaded by a flock of hungry vultures, who rushed 
from the depths of the North to scatter fear and desolation through his 
provinces. There appeared, just about this time, a certain owl, who was born 
in one of the most scrubby thickets of the empire, and who had long been 
known under the name of “luci-fugax,” or light-hater. He possessed much 
cunning, and associated only with bats; and, while the vultures were 
engaged in conflict with the eagle, our politic owl and his party entered with 
great adroitness, in the character of pacificators, on that department of the 
air which was disputed by the combatants. 


The eagle and vultures, after a war of long duration, at last actually 
referred the cause of contention to the owl, who, with his solemn and 
imposing physiognomy, was well formed to deceive them both. 

He persuaded the eagles and vultures to suffer their claws to be a little 
pared, and just the points of their beaks to be cut off, in order to bring about 
perfect peace and reconciliation. Before this time, the owl had always said 
to the birds, “Obey the eagle”; afterwards, in consequence of the invasion, 
he had said to them, “Obey the vultures.” He now, however, soon called out 
to them, “Obey me only.” The poor birds did not know to whom to listen: 
they were plucked by the eagle, the vultures, and the owl and bats. “Qui 
habet aures, audiat.”— “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


SECTION V. 


“T have in my possession a great number of catapulte and baliste of the 
ancient Romans, which are certainly rather worm-eaten, but would still do 
very well as specimens. I have many water-clocks, but half of them 
probably out of repair and broken, some sepulchral lamps, and an old 
copper model of a quinquereme. I have also togas, pretextas, and laticlaves 
in lead; and my predecessors established a society of tailors; who, after 
inspecting ancient monuments, can make up robes pretty awkwardly. For 
these reasons thereunto moving us, after hearing the report of our chief 
antiquary, we do hereby appoint and ordain, that all the said venerable 
usages should be observed and kept up forever; and every person, through 
the whole extent of our dominions, shall dress and think precisely as men 
dressed and thought in the time of Cnidus Rufillus, proprietor of the 
province devolved to us by right,” etc. 

It is represented to an officer belonging to the department whence this 
edict issued, that all the engines enumerated in it are become useless; that 
the understandings and the inventions of mankind are every day making 
new advances towards perfection; and that it would be more judicious to 
guide and govern men by the reins in present use, than by those by which 
they were formerly subjected; that no person could be found to go on board 
the quinquereme of his most serene highness; that his tailors might make as 
many laticlaves as they pleased, and that not a soul would purchase one of 
them; and that it would be worthy of his wisdom to condescend, in some 


small measure, to the manner of thinking that now prevailed among the 
better sort of people in his own dominions. 

The officer above mentioned promised to communicate _ this 
representation to a clerk, who promised to speak about it to the referendary, 
who promised to mention it to his most serene highness whenever an 
opportunity should offer. 


SECTION VI. 


Picture of the English Government. 


The establishment of a government is a matter of curious and interesting 
investigation. I shall not speak, in this place, of the great Tamerlane, or 
Timerling, because I am not precisely acquainted with the mystery of the 
Great Mogul’s government. But we can see our way somewhat more clearly 
into the administration of affairs in England; and I had rather examine that 
than the administration of India; as England, we are informed, is inhabited 
by free men and not by slaves; and in India, according to the accounts we 
have of it, there are many slaves and but few free men. 

Let us, in the first place, view a Norman bastard seating himself upon the 
throne of England. He had about as much right to it as St. Louis had, at a 
later period, to Grand Cairo. But St. Louis had the misfortune not to begin 
with obtaining a judicial decision in favor of his right to Egypt from the 
court of Rome; and William the Bastard failed not to render his cause 
legitimate and sacred, by obtaining in confirmation of the rightfulness of his 
claim, a decree of Pope Alexander II. issued without the opposite party 
having obtained a hearing, and simply in virtue of the words, “Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven.” His competitor, Harold, 
a perfectly legitimate monarch, being thus bound by a decree of heaven, 
William united to this virtue of the holy see another of far more powerful 
efficacy still, which was the victory of Hastings. He reigned, therefore, by 
the right of the strongest, just as Pepin and Clovis had reigned in France; 
the Goths and Lombards in Italy; the Visigoths, and afterwards the Arabs in 
Spain; the Vandals in Africa, and all the kings of the world in succession. 

It must be nevertheless admitted, that our Bastard possessed as just a title 
as the Saxons and the Danes, whose title, again, was quite as good as that of 
the Romans. And the title of all these heroes in succession was precisely 
that of “robbers on the highway,” or, if you like it better, that of foxes and 
pole-cats when they commit their depredations on the farm-yard. 

All these great men were so completely highway robbers, that from the 
time of Romulus down to the buccaneers, the only question and concern 
were about the “spolia opima,” the pillage and plunder, the cows and oxen 
carried off by the hand of violence. Mercury, in the fable, steals the cows of 
Apollo; and in the Old Testament, Isaiah assigns the name of robber to the 
son whom his wife was to bring into the world, and who was to be an 


important and sacred type. That name was Mahershalalhashbaz, “divide 
speedily the soil.” We have already observed, that the names of soldier and 
robber were often synonymous. 

Thus then did William soon become king by divine right. William Rufus, 
who usurped the crown over his elder brother, was also king by divine right, 
without any difficulty; and the same right attached after him to Henry, the 
third usurper. 

The Norman barons who had joined at their own expense in the invasion 
of England, were desirous of compensation. It was necessary to grant it, and 
for this purpose to make them great vassals, and great officers of the crown. 
They became possessed of the finest estates. It is evident that William 
would rather, had he dared, have kept all to himself, and made all these 
lords his guards and lackeys. But this would have been too dangerous an 
attempt. He was obliged, therefore, to divide and distribute. 

With respect to the Anglo-Saxon lords, there was no very easy way of 
killing, or even making slaves of the whole of them. They were permitted in 
their own districts, to enjoy the rank and denomination of lords of the 
manor — seignieurs chatelans. They held of the great Norman vassals, who 
held of William. 

By this system everything was kept in equilibrium until the breaking out 
of the first quarrel. And what became of the rest of the nation? The same 
that had become of nearly all the population of Europe. They became serfs 
or villeins. 

At length, after the frenzy of the Crusades, the ruined princes sell liberty 
to the serfs of the glebe, who had obtained money by labor and commerce. 
Cities are made free, the commons are granted certain privileges; and the 
rights of men revive even out of anarchy itself. 

The barons were everywhere in contention with their king, and with one 
another. The contention became everywhere a petty intestine war, made up 
out of numberless civil wars. From this abominable and gloomy chaos 
appeared a feeble gleam, which enlightened the commons, and considerably 
improved their situation. 

The kings of England, being themselves great vassals of France for 
Normandy, and afterwards for Guienne and other provinces, easily adopted 
the usages of the kings from whom they held. The states of the realm were 
long made up, as in France, of barons and bishops. 


The English court of chancery was an imitation of the council of state, of 
which the chancellor of France was president. The court of king’s bench 
was formed on the model of the parliament instituted by Philip le Bel. The 
common pleas were like the jurisdiction of the chatelat. The court of 
exchequer resembled that of the superintendents of the finances — 
généraux des finances — which became, in France, the court of aids. 

The maxim that the king’s domain is inalienable is evidently taken from 
the system of French government. 

The right of the king of England to call on his subjects to pay his 
ransom, should he become a prisoner of war; that of requiring a subsidy 
when he married his eldest daughter, and when he conferred the honor of 
knighthood on his son; all these circumstances call to recollection the 
ancient usages of a kingdom of which William was the chief vassal. 

Scarcely had Philip le Bel summoned the commons to the states-general, 
before Edward, king of England, adopted the like measure, in order to 
balance the great power of the barons. For it was under this monarch’s reign 
that the commons were first clearly and distinctly summoned to parliament. 

We perceive, then, that up to this epoch in the fourteenth century, the 
English government followed regularly in the steps of France. The two 
churches are entirely alike; the same subjection to the court of Rome; the 
same exactions which are always complained of, but, in the end, always 
paid to that rapacious court; the same dissensions, somewhat more or less 
violent; the same excommunications; the same donations to monks; the 
same chaos; the same mixture of holy rapine, superstition, and barbarism. 

As France and England, then, were for so long a period governed by the 
same principles, or rather without any principle at all, and merely by usages 
of a perfectly similar character, how is it that, at length, the two 
governments have become as different as those of Morocco and Venice? 

It is, perhaps, in the first place to be ascribed to the circumstance of 
England, or rather Great Britain, being an island, in consequence of which 
the king has been under no necessity of constantly keeping up a 
considerable standing army which might more frequently be employed 
against the nation itself than against foreigners. 

It may be further observed, that the English appear to have in the 
structure of their minds something more firm, more reflective, more 
persevering, and, perhaps, more obstinate, than some other nations. 


To this latter circumstance it may be probably attributed, that, after 
incessantly complaining of the court of Rome, they at length completely 
shook off its disgraceful yoke; while a people of more light and volatile 
character has continued to wear it, affecting at the same time to laugh and 
dance in its chains. 

The insular situation of the English, by inducing the necessity of urging 
to the particular pursuit and practice of navigation, has probably contributed 
to the result we are here considering, by giving to the natives a certain 
stermness and ruggedness of manners. 

These stern and rugged manners, which have made their island the 
theatre of many a bloody tragedy, have also contributed, in all probability, 
to inspire a generous frankness. 

It is in consequence of this combination of opposite qualities that so 
much royal blood has been shed in the field, and on the scaffold, and yet 
poison, in all their long and violent domestic contentions, has never been 
resorted to; whereas, in other countries, under priestly domination poison 
has been the prevailing weapon of destruction. 

The love of liberty appears to have advanced, and to have characterized 
the English, in proportion as they have advanced in knowledge and in 
wealth. All the citizens of a state cannot be equally powerful, but they may 
be equally free. And this high point of distinction and enjoyment the 
English, by their firmness and intrepidity, have at length attained. 

To be free is to be dependent only on the laws. The English, therefore, 
have ever loved the laws, as fathers love their children, because they are, or 
at least think themselves, the framers of them. 

A government like this could be established only at a late period; 
because it was necessary long to struggle with powers which commanded 
respect, or at least, impressed awe — the power of the pope, the most 
terrible of all, as it was built on prejudice and ignorance; the royal power 
ever tending to burst its proper boundary, and which it was requisite, 
however difficult, to restrain within it; the power of the barons, which was, 
in fact, an anarchy; the power of the bishops, who, always mixing the 
sacred with the profane, left no means unattempted to prevail over both 
barons and kings. 

The house of commons gradually became the impregnable mole, which 
successfully repelled those serious and formidable torrents. 


The house of commons is, in reality, the nation; for the king, who is the 
head, acts only for himself, and what is called his prerogative. The peers are 
a parliament only for themselves; and the bishops only for themselves, in 
the same manner. 

But the house of commons is for the people, as every member of it is 
deputed by the people. The people are to the king in the proportion of about 
eight millions to unity. To the peers and bishops they are as eight millions 
to, at most, two hundred. And these eight million free citizens are 
represented by the lower house. 

With respect to this establishment or constitution — in comparison with 
which the republic of Plato is merely a ridiculous reverie, and which might 
be thought to have been invented by Locke, or Newton, or Halley, or 
Archimedes — it sprang, in fact, out of abuses, of a most dreadful 
description, and such as are calculated to make human nature shudder. The 
inevitable friction of this vast machine nearly proved its destruction in the 
days of Fairfax and Cromwell. Senseless fanaticism broke into this noble 
edifice, like a devouring fire that consumes a beautiful building formed only 
of wood. 

In the time of William the Third it was rebuilt of stone. Philosophy 
destroyed fanaticism, which convulses to their centres states even the most 
firm and powerful. We cannot easily help believing that a constitution 
which has regulated the rights of king, lords, and people, and in which 
every individual finds security, will endure as long as human institutions 
and concerns shall have a being. 

We cannot but believe, also, that all states not established upon similar 
principles, will experience revolutions. 

The English constitution has, in fact, arrived at that point of excellence, 
in consequence of which all men are restored to those natural rights, which, 
in nearly all monarchies, they are deprived of. These rights are, entire 
liberty of person and property; freedom of the press; the right of being tried 
in all criminal cases by a jury of independent men — the right of being tried 
only according to the strict letter of the law; and the right of every man to 
profess, unmolested, what religion he chooses, while he renounces offices, 
which the members of the Anglican or established church alone can hold. 
These are denominated privileges. And, in truth, invaluable privileges they 
are in comparison with the usages of most other nations of the world! To be 
secure on lying down that you shall rise in possession of the same property 


with which you retired to rest; that you shall not be torn from the arms of 
your wife, and from your children, in the dead of night, to be thrown into a 
dungeon, or buried in exile in a desert; that, when rising from the bed of 
sleep, you will have the power of publishing all your thoughts; and that, if 
you are accused of having either acted, spoken, or written wrongly, you can 
be tried only according to law. These privileges attach to every one who sets 
his foot on English ground. A foreigner enjoys perfect liberty to dispose of 
his property and person; and, if accused of any offence, he can demand that 
half the jury shall be composed of foreigners. 

I will venture to assert, that, were the human race solemnly assembled 
for the purpose of making laws, such are the laws they would make for their 
security. Why then are they not adopted in other countries? But would it not 
be equally judicious to ask, why cocoanuts, which are brought to maturity 
in India, do not ripen at Rome? You answer, these cocoanuts did not always, 
or for some time, come to maturity in England; that the trees have not been 
long cultivated; that Sweden, following her example, planted and nursed 
some of them for several years, but that they did not thrive; and that it is 
possible to produce such fruit in other provinces, even in Bosnia and Servia. 
Try and plant the tree then. 

And you who bear authority over these benighted people, whether under 
the name of pasha, effendi, or mollah, let me advise you, although an 
unpromising subject for advice, not to act the stupid as well as barbarous 
part of riveting your nations in chains. Reflect, that the heavier you make 
the people’s yoke, the more completely your own children, who cannot all 
of them be pashas, will be slaves. Surely you would not be so contemptible 
a wretch as to expose your whole posterity to groan in chains, for the sake 
of enjoying a subaltern tyranny for a few days! Oh, how great at present is 
the distance between an Englishman and a Bosnian! 


SECTION VIL. 


The mixture now existing in the government of England — this concert 
between the commons, the lords, and the king — did not exist always. 
England was long a slave. She was so to the Romans, the Saxons, Danes, 
and French. William the Conqueror, in particular, ruled her with a sceptre of 
iron. He disposed of the properties and lives of his new subjects like an 
Oriental despot; he prohibited them from having either fire or candle in 


their houses after eight o’clock at night, under pain of death: his object 
being either to prevent nocturnal assemblies among them, or merely, by so 
capricious and extravagant a prohibition, to show how far the power of 
some men can extend over others. It is true, that both before as well as after 
William the Conqueror, the English had parliaments; they made a boast of 
them; as if the assemblies then called parliaments, made up of tyrannical 
churchmen and baronial robbers, had been the guardians of public freedom 
and happiness. 

The barbarians, who, from the shores of the Baltic poured over the rest 
of Europe, brought with them the usage of states or parliaments, about 
which a vast deal is said and very little known. The kings were not despotic, 
it is true; and it was precisely on this account that the people groaned in 
miserable slavery. The chiefs of these savages, who had ravaged France, 
Italy, Spain, and England, made themselves monarchs. Their captains 
divided among themselves the estates of the vanquished; hence, the 
margraves, lairds, barons, and the whole series of the subaltern tyrants, who 
often contested the spoils of the people with the monarchs, recently 
advanced to the throne and not firmly fixed on it. These were all birds of 
prey, battling with the eagle, in order to suck the blood of the doves. Every 
nation, instead of one good master, had a hundred tyrants. The priests soon 
took part in the contest. From time immemorial it had been the fate of the 
Gauls, the Germans, and the islanders of England, to be governed by their 
druids and the chiefs of their villages, an ancient species of barons, but less 
tyrannical than their successors. These druids called themselves mediators 
between God and men; they legislated, they excommunicated, they had the 
power of life and death. The bishops gradually succeeded to the authority of 
the druids, under the Goth and Vandal government. The popes put 
themselves at their head; and, with briefs, bulls, and monks, struck terror 
into the hearts of kings, whom they sometimes dethroned and occasionally 
caused to be assassinated, and drew to themselves, as nearly as they were 
able, all the money of Europe. The imbecile Ina, one of the tyrants of the 
English heptarchy, was the first who, on a pilgrimage to Rome, submitted to 
pay St. Peter’s penny — which was about a crown of our money — for 
every house within his territory. The whole island soon followed this 
example; England gradually became a province of the pope; and the holy 
father sent over his legates, from time to time, to levy upon it his exorbitant 
imposts. John, called Lackland, at length made a full and formal cession of 


his kingdom to his holiness, by whom he had been excommunicated; the 
barons, who did not at all find their account in this proceeding, expelled that 
contemptible king, and substituted in his room Louis VIII., father of St. 
Louis, king of France. But they soon became disgusted with the new-comer, 
and obliged him to recross the sea. 

While the barons, bishops, and popes were thus harassing and tearing 
asunder England, where each of the parties strove eagerly to be the 
dominant one, the people, who form the most numerous, useful, and 
virtuous portion of a community, consisting of those who study the laws 
and sciences, merchants, artisans, and even peasants, who exercise at once 
the most important and the most despised of occupations; the people, I say, 
were looked down upon equally by all these combatants, as a species of 
beings inferior to mankind. Far, indeed, at that time, were the commons 
from having the slightest participation in the government: they were 
villeins, or serfs of the soil; both their labor and their blood belonged to 
their masters, who were called “nobles.” The greater number of men in 
Europe were what they still continue to be in many parts of the world — the 
serfs of a lord, a species of cattle bought and sold together with the land. It 
required centuries to get justice done to humanity; to produce an adequate 
impression of the odious and execrable nature of the system, according to 
which the many sow, and only the few reap; and surely it may even be 
considered fortunate for France that the powers of these petty robbers were 
extinguished there by the legitimate authority of kings, as it was in England 
by that of the king and nation united. 

Happily, in consequence of the convulsions of empires by the contests 
between sovereigns and nobles, the chains of nations are more or less 
relaxed. The barons compelled John (Lackland) and Henry III to grant the 
famous charter, the great object of which, in reality, was to place the king in 
dependence on the lords, but in which the rest of the nation was a little 
favored, to induce it, when occasion might require, to range itself in the 
ranks of its pretended protectors. This great charter, which is regarded as the 
sacred origin of English liberties, itself clearly shows how very little liberty 
was understood. The very title proves that the king considered himself 
absolute by right, and that the barons and clergy compelled him to abate his 
claim to this absolute power only by the application of superior force. These 
are the words with which Magna Charta begins: “We grant, of our free will, 
the following privileges to the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and 


barons, of our kingdom,” etc. Throughout the articles of it, not a word is 
said of the house of commons; a proof that it did not then exist, or that it 
existed without power. The freemen of England are specified in it, a 
melancholy demonstration that there were men who were not free. We 
perceive, from the thirty-seventh article, that the pretended freemen owed 
service to their lord. Liberty of such a description had but too strong a 
similarity to bondage. By the twenty-first article, the king ordains that 
henceforward his officers shall not take away the horses and ploughs of 
freemen, without paying for them. This regulation was considered by the 
people as true liberty, because it freed them from a greater tyranny. Henry 
VII., a successful warrior and politician, who pretended great attachment to 
the barons, but who cordially hated and feared them, granted them 
permission to alienate their lands. In consequence of this, the villeins, who 
by their industry and skill accumulated property, in the course of time 
became purchasers of the castles of the illustrious nobles who had ruined 
themselves by their extravagance, and, gradually, nearly all the landed 
property of the kingdom changed masters. 

The house of commons now advanced in power every day. The families 
of the old nobility became extinct in the progress of time; and, as in 
England, correctly speaking, peers only are nobles, there would scarcely 
have been any nobles in the country, if the kings had not, from time to time, 
created new barons, and kept up the body of peers, whom they had formerly 
so much dreaded, to counteract that of the commons, now become too 
formidable. All the new peers, who compose the upper house, receive from 
the king their title and nothing more, since none of them have the property 
of the lands of which they bear the names. One is duke of Dorset, without 
possessing a single foot of land in Dorsetshire; another is an earl under the 
name of a certain village, yet scarcely knowing where that village is 
situated. They have power in the parliament, and nowhere else. 

You hear no mention, in this country, of the high, middle, and low courts 
of justice, nor of the right of chase over the lands of private citizens, who 
have no right to fire a gun on their own estates. 

A man is not exempted from paying particular taxes because he is a 
noble or a clergyman. All imposts are regulated by the house of commons, 
which, although subordinate in rank, is superior in credit to that of the lords. 
The peers and bishops may reject a bill sent up to them by the commons, 
when the object is to raise money, but they can make no alteration in it: they 


must admit it or reject it, without restriction. When the bill is confirmed by 
the lords, and assented to by the king, then all the classes of the nation 
contribute. Every man pays, not according to his rank — which would be 
absurd — but according to his revenue. There is no arbitrary faille or 
capitation, but a real tax on lands. These were all valued in the reign of the 
celebrated King William. The tax exists still unaltered, although the rents of 
lands have considerably increased; thus no one is oppressed, and no one 
complains. The feet of the cultivator are not bruised and mutilated by 
wooden shoes; he eats white bread; he is well clothed. He is not afraid to 
increase his farming-stock, nor to roof his cottage with tiles, lest the 
following year should, in consequence, bring with it an increase of taxation. 
There are numerous farmers who have an income of about five or six 
hundred pounds sterling, and still disdain not to cultivate the land which has 
enriched them, and on which they enjoy the blessing of freedom. 


SECTION VIII. 


The reader well knows that in Spain, near the coast of Malaga, there was 
discovered, in the reign of Philip II., a small community, until then 
unknown, concealed in the recesses of the Alpuxarras mountains. This 
chain of inaccessible rocks is intersected by luxuriant valleys, and these 
valleys are still cultivated by the descendants of the Moors, who were 
forced, for their own happiness, to become Christians, or at least to appear 
such. 

Among these Moors, as I was stating, there was, in the time of Philip, a 
small society, inhabiting a valley to which there existed no access but 
through caverns. This valley is situated between Pitos and Portugos. The 
inhabitants of this secluded abode were almost unknown to the Moors 
themselves. They spoke a language that was neither Spanish nor Arabic, 
and which was thought to be derived from that of the ancient Carthaginians. 

This society had but little increased in numbers: the reason alleged for 
which was that the Arabs, their neighbors, and before their time the 
Africans, were in the practice of coming and taking from them the young 
women. 

These poor and humble, but nevertheless happy, people, had never heard 
any mention of the Christian or Jewish religions; and knew very little about 
that of Mahomet, not holding it in any estimation. They offered up, from 


time immemorial, milk and fruits to a statue of Hercules. This was the 
amount of their religion. As to other matters, they spent their days in 
indolence and innocence. They were at length discovered by a familiar of 
the Inquisition. The grand inquisitor had the whole of them burned. This is 
the sole event of their history. 

The hallowed motives of their condemnation were, that they had never 
paid taxes, although, in fact, none had ever been demanded of them, and 
they were totally unacquainted with money; that they were not possessed of 
any Bible, although they did not understand Latin; and that no person had 
been at the pains of baptizing them. They were all invested with the san 
benito, and broiled to death with becoming ceremony. 

It is evident that this is a specimen of the true system of government; 
nothing can so completely contribute to the content, harmony, and 
happiness of society. 


GOURD OR CALABASH. 


This fruit grows in America on the branches of a tree as high as the tallest 
Oaks. 

Thus, Matthew Garo, who is thought so wrong in Europe for finding 
fault with gourds creeping on the ground, would have been right in Mexico. 
He would have been still more in the right in India, where cocoas are very 
elevated. This proves that we should never hasten to conclusions. What God 
has made, He has made well, no doubt; and has placed his gourds on the 
ground in our climates, lest, in falling from on high, they should break 
Matthew Garo’s nose. 

The calabash will only be introduced here to show that we should 
mistrust the idea that all was made for man. There are people who pretend 
that the turf is only green to refresh the sight. It would appear, however, that 
it is rather made for the animals who nibble it than for man, to whom dog- 
grass and trefoil are useless. If nature has produced the trees in favor of 
some species, it is difficult to say to which she has given the preference. 
Leaves, and even bark, nourish a prodigious multitude of insects: birds eat 
their fruits, and inhabit their branches, in which they build their 
industriously formed nests, while the flocks repose under their shades. 

The author of the “Spectacle de la Nature” pretends that the sea has a 
flux and reflux, only to facilitate the going out and coming in of our vessels. 
It appears that even Matthew Garo reasoned better; the Mediterranean, on 
which so many vessels sail, and which only has a tide in three or four 
places, destroys the opinion of this philosopher. 

Let us enjoy what we have, without believing ourselves the centre and 
object of all things. 


GRACE. 


In persons and works, grace signifies, not only that which is pleasing, but 
that which is attractive; so that the ancients imagined that the goddess of 
beauty ought never to appear without the graces. Beauty never displeases, 
but it may be deprived of this secret charm, which invites us to regard it, 
and sentimentally attracts and fills the soul. Grace in figure, carriage, 
action, discourse, depends on its attractive merit. A beautiful woman will 
have no grace, if her mouth be shut without a smile, and if her eyes display 
no sweetness. The serious is not always graceful, because unattractive, and 
approaching too near to the severe, which repels. 

A well-made man whose carriage is timid or constrained, gait precipitate 
or heavy, and gestures awkward, has no gracefulness, because he has 
nothing gentle or attractive in his exterior. The voice of an orator which 
wants flexibility or softness is without grace. 

It is the same in all the arts. Proportion and beauty may not be graceful. 
It cannot be said that the pyramids of Egypt are graceful; it cannot be said 
that the Colossus of Rhodes is as much so as the Venus of Cnidus. All that 
is merely strong and vigorous exhibits not the charm of grace. 

It would show but small acquaintance with Michelangelo and 
Caravaggio to attribute to them the grace of Albano. The sixth book of the 
“AFneid” is sublime; the fourth has more grace. Some of the gallant odes of 
Horace breathe gracefulness, as some of his epistles cultivate reason. 

It seems, in general, that the little and pretty of all kinds are more 
susceptible of grace than the large. A funeral oration, a tragedy, or a 
sermon, are badly praised, if they are only honored with the epithet of 
graceful. 

It is not good for any kind of work to be opposed to grace, for its 
opposite is rudeness, barbarity, and dryness. The Hercules of Farnese 
should not have the gracefulness of the Apollo of Belvidere and of 
Antinous, but it is neither rude nor clumsy. The burning of Troy is not 
described by Virgil with the graces of an elegy of Tibullus: it pleases by 
stronger beauties. A work, then, may be deprived of grace, without being in 
the least disagreeable. The terrible, or horrible, in description, is not to be 
graceful, neither should it solely affect its opposite; for if an artist, whatever 


branch he may cultivate, expresses only frightful things, and softens them 
not by agreeable contrasts, he will repel. 

Grace, in painting and sculpture, consists in softness of outline and 
harmonious expression; and painting, next to sculpture, has grace in the 
unison of parts, and of figures which animate one another, and which 
become agreeable by their attributes and their expression. 

Graces of diction, whether in eloquence or poetry, depend on choice of 
words and harmony of phrases, and still more upon delicacy of ideas and 
smiling descriptions. The abuse of grace is affectation, as the abuse of the 
sublime is absurdity; all perfection is nearly a fault. 

To have grace applies equally to persons and things. This dress, this 
work, or that woman, is graceful. What is called a good grace applies to 
manner alone. She presents herself with good grace. He has done that which 
was expected of him with a good grace. To possess the graces: This woman 
has grace in her carriage, in all that she says and does. 

To obtain grace is, by a metaphor, to obtain pardon, as to grant grace is 
to grant pardon. We make grace of one thing by taking away all the rest. 
The commissioners took all his effects and made him a gift — a grace — of 
his money. To grant graces, to diffuse graces, is the finest privilege of the 
sovereignty; it is to do good by something more than justice. To have one’s 
good graces is usually said in relation to a superior: to have a lady’s good 
graces, is to be her favorite lover. To be in grace, is said of a courtier who 
has been in disgrace: we should not allow our happiness to depend on the 
one, nor our misery on the other. Graces, in Greek, are “charities”; a term 
which signifies amiable. 

The graces, divinities of antiquity, are one of the most beautiful 
allegories of the Greek mythology. As this mythology always varied 
according either to the imagination of the poets, who were its theologians, 
or to the customs of the people, the number, names, and attributes of the 
graces often change; but it was at last agreed to fix them as three, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, that is to say, sparkling, blooming, mirthful. They 
were always near Venus. No veil should cover their charms. They preside 
over favors, concord, rejoicings, love, and even eloquence; they were the 
sensible emblem of all that can render life agreeable. They were painted 
dancing and holding hands; and every one who entered their temples was 
crowned with flowers. Those who have condemned the fabulous mythology 


should at least acknowledge the merit of these lively fictions, which 
announce truths intimately connected with the felicity of mankind. 


GRACE (OF). 


SECTION I. 


This term, which signifies favor or privilege, is employed in this sense by 
theologians. They call grace a particular operation of God on mankind, 
intended to render them just and happy. Some have admitted universal 
grace, that which God gives to all men, though mankind, according to them, 
with the exception of a very small number, will be delivered to eternal 
flames: others admit grace towards Christians of their communion only; and 
lastly, others only for the elect of that communion. 

It is evident that a general grace, which leaves the universe in vice, error, 
and eternal misery, is not a grace, a favor, or privilege, but a contradiction in 
terms. 

Particular grace, according to theologians, is either in the first place 
“sufficing,” which if resisted, suffices not — resembling a pardon given by 
a king to a criminal, who is nevertheless delivered over to the punishment; 
or “efficacious” when it is not resisted, although it may be resisted; in this 
case, they just resemble famished guests to whom are presented delicious 
viands, of which they will surely eat, though, in general, they may be 
supposed at liberty not to eat; or “necessary,” that is, unavoidable, being 
nothing more than the chain of eternal decrees and events. We shall take 
care not to enter into the long and appalling details, subtleties, and 
sophisms, with which these questions are embarrassed. The object of this 
dictionary is not to be the vain echo of vain disputes. 

St. Thomas calls grace a substantial form, and the Jesuit Bouhours names 
it a je ne sais quoi; this is perhaps the best definition which has ever been 
given of it. 

If the theologians had wanted a subject on which to ridicule Providence, 
they need not have taken any other than that which they have chosen. On 
one side the Thomists assure us that man, in receiving efficacious grace, is 
not free in the compound sense, but that he is free in the divided sense; on 
the other, the Molinists invent the medium doctrine of God and congruity, 
and imagine exciting, preventing, concomitant, and co-operating grace. 

Let us quit these bad but seriously constructed jokes of the theologians; 
let us leave their books, and each consult his common sense; when he will 


see that all these reasoners have sagaciously deceived themselves, because 
they have reasoned upon a principle evidently false. They have supposed 
that God acts upon particular views; now, an eternal God, without general, 
immutable, and eternal laws, is an imaginary being, a phantom, a god of 
fable. 

Why, in all religions on which men pique themselves on reasoning, have 
theologians been forced to admit this grace which they do not comprehend? 
It is that they would have salvation confined to their own sect, and further, 
they would have this salvation divided among those who are the most 
submissive to themselves. These particular theologians, or chiefs of parties, 
divide among themselves. The Mussulman doctors entertain similar 
opinions and similar disputes, because they have the same interest to actuate 
them; but the universal theologian, that is to say, the true philosopher, sees 
that it is contradictory for nature to act on particular or single views; that it 
is ridiculous to imagine God occupying Himself in forcing one man in 
Europe to obey Him, while He leaves all the Asiatics intractable; to suppose 
Him wrestling with another man who sometimes submits, and sometimes 
disarms Him, and presenting to another a help, which is nevertheless 
useless. Such grace, considered in a true point of view, is an absurdity. The 
prodigious mass of books composed on this subject is often an exercise of 
intellect, but always the shame of reason. 


SECTION II. 


All nature, all that exists, is the grace of God; He bestows on all animals the 
grace of form and nourishment. The grace of growing seventy feet high is 
granted to the fir, and refused to the reed. He gives to man the grace of 
thinking, speaking, and knowing him; He grants me the grace of not 
understanding a word of all that Tournelli, Molina, and Soto, have written 
on the subject of grace. 

The first who has spoken of efficacious and gratuitous grace is, without 
contradiction, Homer. This may be astonishing to a bachelor of theology, 
who knows no author but St. Augustine; but, if he read the third book of the 
“Tliad,” he will see that Paris says to his brother Hector: “If the gods have 
given you valor, and me beauty, do not reproach me with the presents of the 
beautiful Venus; no gift of the gods is despicable — it does not depend upon 
man to obtain them.” 


Nothing is more positive than this passage. If we further remark that 
Jupiter, according to his pleasure, gave the victory sometimes to the Greeks, 
and at others to the Trojans, we shall see a new proof that all was done by 
grace from on high. Sarpedon, and afterwards Patroclus, are barbarians to 
whom by turns grace has been wanting. 

There have been philosophers who were not of the opinion of Homer. 
They have pretended that general Providence does not immediately 
interfere with the affairs of particular individuals; that it governs all by 
universal laws; that Thersites and Achilles were equal before it, and that 
neither Chalcas nor Talthybius ever had versatile or congruous graces. 

According to these philosophers, the dog-grass and the oak, the mite and 
the elephant, man, the elements and stars, obey invariable laws, which God, 
as immutable, has established from all eternity. 


SECTION IIL. 


If one were to come from the bottom of hell, to say to us on the part of the 
devil — Gentlemen, I must inform you that our sovereign lord has taken all 
mankind for his share, except a small number of people who live near the 
Vatican and its dependencies — we should all pray of this deputy to 
inscribe us on the list of the privileged; we should ask him what we must do 
to obtain this grace. 

If he were to answer, You cannot merit it, my master has made the list 
from the beginning of time; he has only listened to his own pleasure, he is 
continually occupied in making an infinity of pots-de-chambre and some 
dozen gold vases; if you are pots-de-chambre so much the worse for you. 

At these fine words we should use our pitchforks to send the ambassador 
back to his master. This is, however, what we have dared to impute to God 
— to the eternal and sovereignly good being! 

Man has been always reproached with having made God in his own 
image, Homer has been condemned for having transported all the vices and 
follies of earth into heaven. Plato, who has thus justly reproached him, has 
not hesitated to call him a blasphemer; while we, a hundred times more 
thoughtless, hardy, and blaspheming than this Greek, who did not 
understand conventional language, devoutly accuse God of a thing of which 
we have never accused the worst of men. 


It is said that the king of Morocco, Muley Ismael, had five hundred 
children. What would you say if a marabout of Mount Atlas related to you 
that the wise and good Muley Ismael, dining with his family, at the close of 
the repast, spoke thus: 

“T am Muley Ismael, who has forgotten you for my glory, for I am very 
glorious. I love you very tenderly, I shelter you as a hen covers her 
chickens; I have decreed that one of my youngest children shall have the 
kingdom of Tafilet, and that another shall possess Morocco; and for my 
other dear children, to the number of four hundred and ninety-eight, I order 
that one-half shall be tortured, and the other half burned, for I am the Lord 
Muley Ismael.” 

You would assuredly take the marabout for the greatest fool that Africa 
ever produced; but if three or four thousand marabouts, well entertained at 
your expense, were to repeat to you the same story, what would you do? 
Would you not be tempted to make them fast upon bread and water until 
they recovered their senses? 

You will allege that my indignation is reasonable enough against the 
supralapsarians, who believe that the king of Morocco begot these five 
hundred children only for his glory; and that he had always the intention to 
torture and burn them, except two, who were destined to reign. 

But I am wrong, you say, against the infralapsarians, who avow that it 
was not the first intention of Muley Ismael to cause his children to perish; 
but that, having foreseen that they would be of no use, he thought he should 
be acting as a good father in getting rid of them by torture and fire. 

Ah, supralapsarians, infralapsarians, free-gracians, sufficers, efficacians, 
jansenists, and molinists become men, and no longer trouble the earth with 
such absurd and abominable fooleries. 


SECTION IV. 


Holy advisers of modern Rome, illustrious and infallible theologians, no 
one has more respect for your divine decisions than IJ; but if Paulus milius, 
Scipio, Cato, Cicero, Cesar, Titus, Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius, revisited 
that Rome to which they formerly did such credit, you must confess that 
they would be a little astonished at your decisions on grace. What would 
they say if they heard you speak of healthful grace according to St. Thomas, 
and medicinal grace according to Cajetan; of exterior and interior grace, of 


free, sanctifying, co-operating, actual, habitual, and efficacious grace, 
which is sometimes inefficacious; of the sufficing which sometimes does 
not suffice, of the versatile and congruous — would they really comprehend 
it more than you and I? 

What need would these poor people have of your instructions? I fancy I 
hear them say: “Reverend fathers, you are terrible genii; we foolishly 
thought that the Eternal Being never conducted Himself by particular laws 
like vile human beings, but by general laws, eternal like Himself. No one 
among us ever imagined that God was like a senseless master, who gives an 
estate to one slave and refuses food to another; who orders one with a 
broken arm to knead a loaf, and a cripple to be his courier.” 

All is grace on the part of God; He has given to the globe we inhabit the 
grace of form; to the trees the grace of making them grow; to animals that 
of feeding them; but will you say, because one wolf finds in his road a lamb 
for his supper, while another is dying with hunger, that God has given the 
first wolf a particular grace? Is it a preventive grace to cause one oak to 
grow in preference to another in which sap is wanting? If throughout nature 
all being is submitted to general laws, how can a single species of animals 
avoid conforming to them? 

Why should the absolute master of all be more occupied in directing the 
interior of a single man than in conducting the remainder of entire nature? 
By what caprice would He change something in the heart of a Courlander or 
a Biscayan, while He changes nothing in the general laws which He has 
imposed upon all the stars. 

What a pity to suppose that He is continually making, defacing, and 
renewing our sentiments! And what audacity in us to believe ourselves 
excepted from all beings! And further, is it not only for those who confess 
that these changes are imagined? A Savoyard, a Bergamask, on Monday, 
will have the grace to have a mass said for twelve sous; on Tuesday he will 
go to the tavern and have no grace; on Wednesday he will have a co- 
operating grace, which will conduct him to confession, but he will not have 
the efficacious grace of perfect contrition; on Thursday there will be a 
sufficing grace which will not suffice, as has been already said. God will 
labor in the head of this Bergamask — sometimes strongly, sometimes 
weakly, while the rest of the earth will no way concern Him! He will not 
deign to meddle with the interior of the Indians and Chinese! If you possess 


a grain of reason, reverend fathers, do you not find this system prodigiously 
ridiculous? 

Poor, miserable man! behold this oak which rears its head to the clouds, 
and this reed which bends at its feet; you do not say that efficacious grace 
has been given to the oak and withheld from the reed. Raise your eyes to 
heaven; see the eternal Demiourgos creating millions of worlds, which 
gravitate towards one another by general and eternal laws. See the same 
light reflected from the sun to Saturn, and from Saturn to us; and in this 
grant of so many Stars, urged onward in their rapid course; in this general 
obedience of all nature, dare to believe, if you can, that God is occupied in 
giving a versatile grace to Sister Theresa, or a concomitant one to Sister 
Agnes. 

Atom — to which another foolish atom has said that the Eternal has 
particular laws for some atoms of thy neighborhood; that He gives His 
grace to that one and refuses it to this; that such as had not grace yesterday 
shall have it to-morrow — repeat not this folly. God has made the universe, 
and creates not new winds to remove a few straws in one comer of the 
universe. Theologians are like the combatants in Homer, who believed that 
the gods were sometimes armed for and sometimes against them. Had 
Homer not been considered a poet, he would be deemed a blasphemer. 

It is Marcus Aurelius who speaks, and not I; for God, who inspires you, 
has given me grace to believe all that you say, all that you have said, and all 
that you will say. 


GRAVE — GRAVITY. 


Grave, in its moral meaning, always corresponds with its physical one; it 
expresses something of weight; thus, we say — a person, an author, or a 
maxim of weight, for a grave person, author, or maxim. The grave is to the 
serious what the lively is to the agreeable. It is one degree more of the same 
thing, and that degree a considerable one. A man may be serious by 
temperament, and even from want of ideas. He is grave, either from a sense 
of decorum, or from having ideas of depth and importance, which induce 
gravity. There is a difference between being grave and being a grave man. It 
is a fault to be unseasonably grave. He who is grave in society is seldom 
much sought for; but a grave man is one who acquires influence and 
authority more by his real wisdom than his external carriage. 


Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 
Conspexere, silent, adrectisque auribus adstant. 
— VIRGIL’S Aneid, i. 151. 


If then some grave and pious man appear, 
They hush their noise, and lend a listening ear. 
— DRYDEN. 


A decorous air should be always preserved, but a grave air is becoming 
only in the function of some high and important office, as, for example, in 
council. When gravity consists, as is frequently the case, only in the exterior 
carriage, frivolous remarks are delivered with a pompous solemnity, 
exciting at once ridicule and aversion. We do not easily pardon those who 
wish to impose upon us by this air of consequence and self-sufficiency. 

The duke de La Rochefoucauld said “Gravity is a mysteriousness of 
body assumed in order to conceal defects of mind.” Without investigating 
whether the phrase “mysteriousness of body” is natural and judicious, it is 
sufficient to observe that the remark is applicable to all who affect gravity, 
but not to those who merely exhibit a gravity suitable to the office they 
hold, the place where they are, or the business in which they are engaged. 

A grave author is one whose opinions relate to matters obviously 
disputable. We never apply the term to one who has written on subjects 


which admit no doubt or controversy. It would be ridiculous to call Euclid 
and Archimedes grave authors. 

Gravity is applicable to style. Livy and de Thou have written with 
gravity. The same observations cannot with propriety be applied to Tacitus, 
whose object was brevity, and who has displayed malignity; still less can it 
be applied to Cardinal de Retz, who sometimes infuses into his writings a 
misplaced gayety, and sometimes even forgets decency. 

The grave style declines all sallies of wit or pleasantry; if it sometimes 
reaches the sublime, if on any particular occasion it is pathetic, it speedily 
returns to the didactic wisdom and noble simplicity which habitually 
characterizes it; it possesses strength without daring. Its greatest difficulty is 
to avoid monotony. 

A grave affair (affaire), a grave case (cas), is used concerning a criminal 
rather than a civil process. A grave disease implies danger. 


GREAT — GREATNESS. 


Of the Meaning of These Words. 


Great is one of those words which are most frequently used in a moral 
sense, and with the least consideration and judgment. Great man, great 
genius, great captain, great philosopher, great poet; we mean by this 
language “one who has far exceeded ordinary limits.” But, as it is difficult 
to define those limits, the epithet “great” is often applied to those who 
possess only mediocrity. 

This term is less vague and doubtful when applied to material than to 
moral subjects. We know what is meant by a great storm, a great 
misfortune, a great disease, great property, great misery. 

The term “large” (gros) is sometimes used with respect to subjects of the 
latter description, that is, material ones, as equivalent to great, but never 
with respect to moral subjects. We say large property for great wealth, but 
not a large captain for a great captain, or a large minister for a great 
minister. Great financier means a man eminently skilful in matters of 
national finance; but gros financier expresses merely a man who has 
become wealthy in the department of finance. 

The great man is more difficult to be defined than the great artist. In an 
art or profession, the man who has far distanced his rivals, or who has the 
reputation of having done so, is called great in his art, and appears, 
therefore, to have required merit of only one description in order to obtain 
this eminence; but the great man must combine different species of merit. 
Gonsalvo, surnamed the Great Captain, who observed that “the web of 
honor was coarsely woven,” was never Called a great man. It is more easy to 
name those to whom this high distinction should be refused than those to 
whom it should be granted. The denomination appears to imply some great 
virtues. All agree that Cromwell was the most intrepid general, the most 
profound statesman, the man best qualified to conduct a party, a parliament, 
or an army, of his day; yet no writer ever gives him the title of great man; 
because, although he possessed great qualities, he possessed not a single 
great virtue. 

This title seems to fall to the lot only of the small number of men who 
have been distinguished at once by virtues, exertions, and success. Success 


is essential, because the man who is always unfortunate is supposed to be so 
by his own fault. 

Great (grand), by itself, expresses some dignity. In Spain it is a high and 
most distinguishing appellative (grandee) conferred by the king on those 
whom he wishes to honor. The grandees are covered in the presence of the 
king, either before speaking to him or after having spoken to him, or while 
taking their seats with the rest. 

Charles the Fifth conferred the privileges of grandeeship on sixteen 
principal noblemen. That emperor himself afterwards granted the same 
honors to many others. His successors, each in his turn, have added to the 
number. The Spanish grandees have long claimed to be considered of equal 
rank and dignity with the electors and the princes of Italy. At the court of 
France they have the same honors as peers. 

The title of “great” has been always given, in France, to many of the 
chief officers of the crown — as great seneschal, great master, great 
chamberlain, great equerry, great pantler, great huntsman, great falconer. 
These titles were given them to distinguish their pre-eminence above the 
persons serving in the same departments under them. The distinction is not 
given to the constable, nor to the chancellor, nor to the marshals, although 
the constable is the chief of all the household officers, the chancellor the 
second person in the state, and the marshal the second officer in the army. 
The reason obviously is, that they had no deputies, no vice-constables, vice- 
marshals, vice-chancellors, but officers under another denomination who 
executed their orders, while the great steward, great chamberlain, and great 
equerry, etc., had stewards, chamberlains, and equerries under them. 

Great (grand) in connection with seigneur, “great lord,” has a 
signification more extensive and uncertain. We give this title of “grand 
seigneur” (seignor) to the Turkish sultan, who assumes that of pasha, to 
which the expression grand seignor does not correspond. The expression 
“un grand,” “great man,” is used in speaking of a man of distinguished 
birth, invested with dignities, but it is used only by the common people. A 
person of birth or consequence never applies the term to any one. As the 
words “great lord” (grand seigneur) are commonly applied to those who 
unite birth, dignity, and riches, poverty seems to deprive a man of the right 
to it, or at least to render it inappropriate or ridiculous. Accordingly, we say 
a poor gentleman, but not a poor grand seigneur. 


Great (grand) is different from mighty (puissant). A man may at the 
same time be both one and the other, but puissant implies the possession of 
some office of power and consequence. “Grand” indicates more show and 
less reality; the “puissant” commands, the “grand” possesses honors. 

There is greatness (grandeur) in mind, in sentiments, in manners, and in 
conduct. The expression is not used in speaking of persons in the middling 
classes of society, but only of those who, by their rank, are bound to show 
nobility and elevation. It is perfectly true that a man of the most obscure 
birth and connections may have more greatness of mind than a monarch. 
But it would be inconsistent with the usual phraseology to say, “that 
merchant” or “that farmer acted greatly” (avec grandeur); unless, indeed, in 
very particular circumstances, and placing certain characters in striking 
opposition, we should, for example, make such a remark as the following: 
“The celebrated merchant who entertained Charles the Fifth in his own 
house, and lighted a fire of cinnamon wood with that prince’s bond to him 
for fifty thousand ducats, displayed more greatness of soul than the 
emperor.” 

The title of “greatness” (grandeur) was formerly given to various persons 
possessing stations of dignity. French clergymen, when writing to bishops, 
still call them “your greatness.” Those titles, which are lavished by 
sycophancy and caught at by vanity, are now little used. 

Haughtiness is often mistaken for greatness (grandeur). He who is 
ostentatious of greatness displays vanity. But one becomes weary and 
exhausted with writing about greatness. According to the lively remark of 
Montaigne, “we cannot obtain it, let us therefore take our revenge by 
abusing it.” 


GREEK. 


Observations Upon the Extinction of the Greek Language at Marseilles. 


It is exceedingly strange that, as Marseilles was founded by a Greek colony, 
scarcely any vestige of the Greek language is to be found in Provence 
Languedoc, or any district of France; for we cannot consider as Greek the 
terms which were taken, at a comparatively modem date, from the Latins, 
and which had been adopted by the Romans themselves from the Greeks so 
many centuries before. We received those only at second hand. We have no 
right to say that we abandoned the word Got for that of Theos, rather than 
that of Deus, from which, by a barbarous termination, we have made Dieu. 

It is clear that the Gauls, having received the Latin language with the 
Roman laws, and having afterwards received from those same Romans the 
Christian religion, adopted from them all the terms which were connected 
with that religion. These same Gauls did not acquire, until a late period, the 
Greek terms which relate to medicine, anatomy, and surgery. 

After deducting all the words originally Greek which we have derived 
through the Latin, and all the anatomical and medical terms which were, in 
comparison, so recently acquired, there is scarcely anything left; for surely, 
to derive “abréger” from “brakus,” rather than from “abreviare”; “acier” 
from “axi” rather than from “acies”; “acre” from “agros,” rather than from 
“ager”; and “aile” from “ily” rather than from “ala” — this, I say, would 
surely be perfectly ridiculous. 

Some have even gone so far as to say that “omelette” comes from 
“omeilaton” because “meli” in Greek signifies honey, and “oon” an egg. In 
the “Garden of Greek Roots” there is a more curious derivation still; it is 
pretended that “diner” (dinner) comes from “deipnein,” which signifies 
supper. 

As some may be desirous of possessing a list of the Greek words which 
the Marseilles colony may have introduced into the language of the Gauls, 
independently of those which came through the Romans, we present the 
following one: 


Aboyer, perhaps from bauzein. 
Affre, affreux, from afronos. 


Agacer, perhaps from anaxein. 
Alali, a Greek war-cry. 
Babiller, perhaps from babazo. 
Balle, from ballo. 

Bas, from batys. 

Blesser, from the aorist of blapto. 
Bouteille, from bouttis. 

Bride, from bryter. 

Brique, from bryka. 

Coin, from gonia. 

Colére, from chole. 

Colle, from colla. 

Couper, from cop to. 

Cuisse, perhaps from ischis. 
Entraille, from entera. 

Ermite, from eremos. 

Fier, from fiaros. 

Gargarizer, from gargarizein. 
Idiot, from idiotes. 

Maraud, from miaros. 
Moguer, from mokeuo. 
Moustache, from mustax. 
Orgueil, from orge. 

Page, from pais. 

Siffler, perhaps from siffloo. 
Tuer, thuein. 


I am astonished to find so few words remaining of a language spoken at 
Marseilles, in the time of Augustus, in all its purity; and I am particularly 
astonished to find the greater number of the Greek words preserved in 
Provence, signifying things of little or no utility, while those used to express 
things of the first necessity and importance are utterly lost. We have not a 
single one remaining that signifies land, sea, sky, the sun, the moon, rivers, 
or the principal parts of the human body; the words used for which might 
have been expected to be transmitted down from the beginning through 
every succeeding age. Perhaps we must attribute the cause of this to the 
Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the Franks; to the horrible barbarism of all 


those nations which laid waste the Roman Empire, a barbarism of which so 
many traces yet remain. 


GUARANTEE. 


A guarantee is a pledge by which a person renders himself responsible to 
another for something, and binds himself to secure him in the enjoyment of 
it. The word (garant) is derived from the Celtic and Teutonic “warrant.” In 
all the words which we have retained from those ancient languages we have 
changed the w into g. Among the greater number of the nations of the North 
“warrant” still signifies assurance, guaranty; and in this sense it means, in 
English, an order of the king, as signifying the pledge of the king. When in 
the middle ages kings concluded treaties, they were guaranteed on both 
sides by a considerable number of knights, who bound themselves by oath 
to see that the treaty was observed, and even, when a superior education 
qualified them to do so, which sometimes happened, signed their names to 
it. When the emperor Frederick Barbarossa ceded so many rights to Pope 
Alexander III. at the celebrated congress of Venice, in 1117, the emperor put 
his seal to the instrument which the pope and cardinals signed. Twelve 
princes of the empire guaranteed the treaty by an oath upon the gospel; but 
none of them signed it. It is not said that the doge of Venice guaranteed that 
peace which was concluded in his palace. When Philip Augustus made 
peace in 1200 with King John of England, the principal barons of France 
and Normandy swore to the due observance of it, as cautionary or 
guaranteeing parties. The French swore that they would take arms against 
their king if he violated his word, and the Normans, in like manner, to 
oppose their sovereign if he did not adhere to his. One of the constables of 
the Montmorency family, after a negotiation with one of the earls of March, 
in 1227, swore to the observance of the treaty upon the soul of the king. 

The practice of guaranteeing the states of a third party was of great 
antiquity, although under a different name. The Romans in this manner 
guaranteed the possessions of many of the princes of Asia and Africa, by 
taking them under their protection until they secured to themselves the 
possession of the territories thus protected. We must regard as a mutual 
guaranty the ancient alliance between France and Castile, of king to king, 
kingdom to kingdom, and man to man. 

We do not find any treaty in which the guaranty of the states of a third 
party is expressly stipulated for before that which was concluded between 
Spain and the states-general in 1609, by the mediation of Henry IV. He 


procured from Philip III., king of Spain, the recognition of the United 
Provinces as free and sovereign states. He signed the guaranty of this 
sovereignty of the seven provinces, and obtained the signature of the same 
instrument from the king of Spain; and the republic acknowledged that it 
owed its freedom to the interference of the French monarch. It is principally 
within our own times that treaties of guaranty have become comparatively 
frequent. Unfortunately these engagements have occasionally produced 
ruptures and war; and it is clearly ascertained that the best of all possible 
guaranties is power. 


GREGORY VII. 


Bayle himself, while admitting that Gregory was the firebrand of Europe, 
concedes to him the denomination of a great man. “That old Rome,” says 
he, “which plumed itself upon conquests and military virtue, should have 
brought so many other nations under its dominion, redounds, according to 
the general maxims of mankind, to her credit and glory; but, upon the 
slightest reflection, can excite little surprise. On the other hand, it is a 
subject of great surprise to see new Rome, which pretended to value itself 
only on an apostolic ministry, possessed of an authority under which the 
greatest monarchs have been constrained to bend. Caron may observe, with 
truth, that there is scarcely a single emperor who has opposed the popes 
without feeling bitter cause to regret his resistance. Even at the present day 
the conflicts of powerful princes with the court of Rome almost always 
terminate in their confusion.” 

I am of a totally different opinion from Bayle. There will probably be 
many of a different one from mine. I deliver it however with freedom, and 
let him who is willing and able refute it. 

1. The differences of the princes of Orange and the seven provinces with 
Rome did not terminate in their confusion; and Bayle, who, while at 
Amsterdam, could set Rome at defiance, was a happy illustration of the 
contrary. 

The triumphs of Queen Elizabeth, of Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, of the 
kings of Denmark, of all the princes of the north of Germany, of the finest 
part of Helvetia, of the single and small city of Geneva — the triumphs, I 
say, of all these over the policy of the Roman court are perfectly satisfactory 
testimonies that it may be easily and successfully resisted, both in affairs of 
religion and government. 

2. The sacking of Rome by the troops of Charles the Fifth; the pope 
(Clement VII.) a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo; Louis XIV. compelling 
Pope Alexander VII. to ask his pardon, and erecting even in Rome itself a 
monument of the pope’s submission; and, within our own times, the easy 
subversion of that steady, and apparently most formidable support of the 
papal power, the society of Jesuits in Spain, in France, in Naples, in Goa, 
and in Paraguay — all this furnishes decisive evidence, that, when potent 
princes are in hostility with Rome, the quarrel is not terminated in their 


confusion; they may occasionally bend before the storm, but they will not 
eventually be overthrown. 

When the popes walked on the heads of kings, when they conferred 
crowns by a parchment bull, it appears to me, that at this extreme height of 
their power and grandeur they did no more than the caliphs, who were the 
successors of Mahomet, did in the very period of their decline. Both of 
them, in the character of priests, conferred the investiture of empires, in 
solemn ceremony, on the most powerful of contending parties. 

3. Maimbourg says: “What no pope ever did before, Gregory VIII. did, 
depriving Henry IV. of his dignity of emperor, and of his kingdoms of 
Germany and Italy.” 

Maimbourg is mistaken. Pope Zachary had, long before that, placed a 
crown on the head of the Austrasian Pepin, who usurped the kingdom of the 
Franks; and Pope Leo III. had declared the son of that Pepin emperor of the 
West, and thereby deprived the empress Irene of the whole of that empire; 
and from that time, it must be admitted, there has not been a single priest of 
the Romish church who has not imagined that his bishop enjoyed the 
disposal of all crowns. 

This maxim was always turned to account when it was possible to be so. 
It was considered as a consecrated weapon, deposited in the sacristy of St. 
John of Lateran, which might be drawn forth in solemn and impressive 
ceremony on every occasion that required it. This prerogative is so 
commanding; it raises to such a height the dignity of an exorcist born at 
Velletri or Civita Vecchia, that if Luther, Zcolampadius, John Calvin, and 
all the prophets of the Cévennes, had been natives of any miserable village 
near Rome, and undergone the tonsure there, they would have supported 
that church with the same rage which they actually manifested for its 
destruction. 

4. Everything, then, depends on the time and place of a man’s birth, and 
the circumstances by which he is surrounded. Gregory VII. was born in an 
age of barbarism, ignorance, and superstition; and he had to deal with a 
young, debauched, inexperienced emperor, deficient in money, and whose 
power was contested by all the powerful lords of Germany. 

We cannot believe, that, from the time of the Austrasian Charlemagne, 
the Roman people ever paid very willing obedience to Franks or 
Teutonians: they hated them as much as the genuine old Romans would 
have hated the Cimbri, if the Cimbri had obtained dominion in Italy. The 


Othos had left behind them in Rome a memory that was execrated, because 
they had enjoyed great power there; and, after the time of the Othos, Europe 
it is well known became involved in frightful anarchy. 

This anarchy was not more effectually restrained under the emperors of 
the house of Franconia. One-half of Germany was in insurrection against 
Henry IV. The countess Mathilda, grand duchess, his cousin-german, more 
powerful than himself in Italy, was his mortal enemy. She possessed, either 
as fiefs of the empire, or as allodial property, the whole duchy of Tuscany, 
the territory of Cremona, Ferrara, Mantua, and Parma; a part of the Marches 
of Ancona, Reggio, Modena, Spoleto, and Verona; and she had rights, that 
is to say pretensions, to the two Burgundies; for the imperial chancery 
claimed those territories, according to its regular practice of claiming 
everything. 

We admit, that Gregory VII. would have been little less than an idiot had 
he not exerted his strongest efforts to secure a complete influence over this 
powerful princess; and to obtain, by her means, a point of support and 
protection against the Germans. He became her director, and, after being her 
director, her heir. 

I shall not, in this place, examine whether he was really her lover, or 
whether he only pretended to be so; or whether his enemies merely 
pretended it; or whether, in his idle moments, the assuming and ardent little 
director did not occasionally abuse the influence he possessed with his 
penitent, and prevail over a feeble and capricious woman. In the course of 
human events nothing can be more natural or common; but as usually no 
registers are kept of such cases; as those interesting intimacies between the 
directors and directed do not take place before witnesses, and as Gregory 
has been reproached with this imputation only by his enemies, we ought not 
to confound accusation with proof. It is quite enough that Gregory claimed 
the whole of his penitent’s property. 

5. The donation which he procured to be made to himself by the countess 
Mathilda, in the year 1077, is more than suspected. And one proof that it is 
not to be relied upon is that not merely was this deed never shown, but that, 
in a second deed, the first is stated to have been lost. It was pretended that 
the donation had been made in the fortress of Canossa, and in the second act 
it is said to have been made at Rome. These circumstances may be 
considered as confirming the opinion of some antiquaries, a little too 
scrupulous, who maintain that out of a thousand grants made in those times 


— and those times were of long duration — there are more than nine 
hundred evidently counterfeit. 

There have been two sorts of usurpers in our quarter of the world, 
Europe — robbers and forgers. 

6. Bayle, although allowing the title of Great to Gregory, acknowledges 
at the same time that this turbulent man disgraced his heroism by his 
prophecies. He had the audacity to create an emperor, and in that he did 
well, as the emperor Henry IV. had made a pope. Henry deposed him, and 
he deposed Henry. So far there is nothing to which to object — both sides 
are equal. But Gregory took it into his head to turn prophet; he predicted the 
death of Henry IV. for the year 1080; but Henry IV. conquered, and the 
pretended emperor Rudolph was defeated and slain in Thuringia by the 
famous Godfrey of Bouillon, a man more truly great than all the other three. 
This proves, in my opinion, that Gregory had more enthusiasm than talent. 

I subscribe with all my heart to the remark of Bayle, that “when a man 
undertakes to predict the future, he is provided against everything by a face 
of brass, and an inexhaustible magazine of equivocations.” But your 
enemies deride your equivocations; they also have a face of brass like 
yourself; and they expose you as a knave, a braggart, and a fool. 

7. Our great man ended his public career with witnessing the taking of 
Rome by assault, in the year 1083. He was besieged in the castle, since 
called St. Angelo, by the same emperor Henry IV., whom he had dared to 
dispossess, and died in misery and contempt at Salerno, under the 
protection of Robert Guiscard the Norman. 

I ask pardon of modern Rome, but when I read the history of the Scipios, 
the Catos, the Pompeys, and the Cesars, I find a difficulty in ranking with 
them a factious monk who was made a pope under the name of Gregory 
VII. 

But our Gregory has obtained even a yet finer title; he has been made a 
saint, at least at Rome. It was the famous cardinal Coscia who effected this 
canonization under Pope Benedict XIII. Even an office or service of St. 
Gregory VII. was printed, in which it was said, that that saint “absolved the 
faithful from the allegiance which they had sworn to their emperor.” 

Many parliaments of the kingdom were desirous of having this legend 
burned by the executioner: but Bentivoglio, the nuncio — who kept one of 
the actresses at the opera, of the name of Constitution, as his mistress, and 
had by her a daughter called la Legende; a man otherwise extremely 


amiable, and a most interesting companion — procured from the ministry a 
mitigation of the threatened storm; and, after passing sentence of 
condemnation on the legend of St. Gregory, the hostile party were contented 
to suppress it and to laugh at it. 


HAPPY — HAPPILY. 


What is called happiness is an abstract idea, composed of various ideas of 
pleasure; for he who has but a moment of pleasure is not a happy man, in 
like manner that a moment of grief constitutes not a miserable one. Pleasure 
is More transient than happiness, and happiness than felicity. When a person 
says — I am happy at this moment, he abuses the word, and only means I 
am pleased. When pleasure is continuous, he may then call himself happy. 
When this happiness lasts a little longer, it is a state of felicity. We are 
sometimes very far from being happy in prosperity, just as a surfeited 
invalid eats nothing of a great feast prepared for him. 

The ancient adage, “No person should be called happy before his death,” 
seems to turn on very false principles, if we mean by this maxim that we 
should not give the name of happy to a man who had been so constantly 
from his birth to his last hour. This continuity of agreeable moments is 
rendered impossible by the constitution of our organs, by that of the 
elements on which we depend, and by that of mankind, on whom we 
depend still more. Constant happiness is the philosopher’s stone of the soul; 
it is a great deal for us not to be a long time unhappy. A person whom we 
might suppose to have always enjoyed a happy life, who perishes miserably, 
would certainly merit the appellation of happy until his death, and we might 
boldly pronounce that he had been the happiest of men. Socrates might have 
been the happiest of the Greeks, although superstitious, absurd, or 
iniquitous judges, or all together, juridically poisoned him at the age of 
seventy years, on the suspicion that he believed in only one God. 

The philosophical maxim so much agitated, “Nemo ante obitum felix,” 
therefore, appears absolutely false in every sense; and if it signifies that a 
happy man may die an unhappy death, it signifies nothing of consequence. 

The proverb of being “Happy as a king” is still more false. Everybody 
knows how the vulgar deceive themselves. 

It is asked, if one condition is happier than another; if man in general is 
happier than woman. It would be necessary to have tried all conditions, to 
have been man and woman like Tiresias and Iphis, to decide this question; 
still more would it be necessary to have lived in all conditions, with a mind 
equally proper to each; and we must have passed through all the possible 
states of man and woman to judge of it. 


It is further queried, if of two men one is happier than the other. It is very 
clear that he who has the gout and stone, who loses his fortune, his honor, 
his wife and children, and who is condemned to be hanged immediately 
after having been mangled, is less happy in this world in everything than a 
young, vigorous sultan, or La Fontaine’s cobbler. 

But we wish to know which is the happier of two men equally healthy, 
equally rich, and of an equal condition. It is clear that it is their temper 
which decides it. The most moderate, the least anxious, and at the same 
time the most sensible, is the most happy; but unfortunately the most 
sensible is often the least moderate. It is not our condition, it is the temper 
of our souls which renders us happy. This disposition of our souls depends 
on our organs, and our organs have been arranged without our having the 
least part in the arrangement. 

It belongs to the reader to make his reflections on the above. There are 
many articles on which he can say more than we ought to tell him. In 
matters of art, it is necessary to instruct him; in affairs of morals, he should 
be left to think for himself. 

There are dogs whom we caress, comb, and feed with biscuits, and 
whom we give to pretty females: there are others which are covered with 
the mange, which die of hunger; others which we chase and beat, and which 
a young surgeon slowly dissects, after having driven four great nails into 
their paws. Has it depended upon these poor dogs to be happy or unhappy? 

We say a happy thought, a happy feature, a happy repartee, a happy 
physiognomy, happy climate, etc. These thoughts, these happy traits, which 
strike like sudden inspirations, and which are called the happy sallies of a 
man of wit, strike like flashes of light across our eyes, without our seeking 
it. They are no more in our power than a happy physiognomy; that is to say, 
a sweet and noble aspect, so independent of us, and so often deceitful. The 
happy climate is that which nature favors: so are happy imaginations, so is 
happy genius, or great talent. And who can give himself genius? or who, 
when he has received some ray of this flame, can preserve it always 
brilliant? 

When we speak of a happy rascal, by this word we only comprehend his 
success. “Felix Sulla” — the fortunate Sulla, and Alexander VI., a duke of 
Borgia, have happily pillaged, betrayed, poisoned, ravaged, and 
assassinated. But being villains, it is very likely that they were very 
unhappy, even when not in fear of persons resembling themselves. 


It may happen to an ill-disposed person, badly educated — a Turk, for 
example, of whom it ought to be said, that he is permitted to doubt the 
Christian faith — to put a silken cord round the necks of his viziers, when 
they are rich; to strangle, massacre, or throw his brothers into the Black Sea, 
and to ravage a hundred leagues of country for his glory. It may happen, I 
say, that this man has no more remorse than his mufti, and is very happy — 
on all which the reader may duly ponder. 

There were formerly happy planets, and others unhappy, or unfortunate; 
unhappily, they no longer exist. Some people would have deprived the 
public of this useful Dictionary — happily, they have not succeeded. 

Ungenerous minds, and absurd fanatics, every day endeavor to prejudice 
the powerful and the ignorant against philosophers. If they were unhappily 
listened to, we should fall back into the barbarity from which philosophers 
alone have withdrawn us. 


HEAVEN (CIEL MATERIEL). 


The laws of optics, which are founded upon the nature of things, have 
ordained that, from this small globe of earth on which we live, we shall 
always see the material heaven as if we were the centre of it, although we 
are far from being that centre; that we shall always see it as a vaulted roof, 
hanging over a plane, although there is no other vaulted roof than that of 
our atmosphere, which has no such plane; that our sun and moon will 
always appear one-third larger at the horizon than at their zenith, although 
they are nearer the spectator at the zenith than at the horizon. 

Such are the laws of optics, such is the structure of your eyes, that, in the 
first place, the material heaven, the clouds, the moon, the sun, which is at so 
vast a distance from you; the planets, which in their apogee are still at a 
greater distance from it; all the stars placed at distances yet vastly greater, 
comets and meteors, everything, must appear to us in that vaulted roof as 
consisting of our atmosphere. 

The sun appears to us, when in its zenith, smaller than when at fifteen 
degrees below; at thirty degrees below the zenith it will appear still larger 
than at fifteen; and finally, at the horizon, its size will seem larger yet; so 
that its dimensions in the lower heaven decrease in consequence of its 
elevations, in the following proportions: 


At the horizon 
100 


At fifteen degrees above 
68 


At thirty degrees 
50 


At forty-five degrees 
40 


Its apparent magnitudes in the vaulted roof are as its apparent elevations; 
and it is the same with the moon, and with a comet. 

It is not habit, it is not the intervention of tracts of land, it is not the 
refraction of the atmosphere which produces this effect. Malebranche and 
Régis have disputed with each other on this subject; but Robert Smith has 
calculated. 

Observe the two stars, which, being at a prodigious distance from each 
other, and at very different depths, in the immensity of space, are here 
considered as placed in the circle which the sun appears to traverse. You 
perceive them distant from each other in the great circle, but approximating 
to each other in every circle smaller, or within that described by the path of 
the sun. 

It is in this manner that you see the material heaven. It is by these 
invariable laws of optics that you perceive the planets sometimes retrograde 
and sometimes stationary; there is in fact nothing of the kind. Were you 
stationed in the sun, we should perceive all the planets and comets moving 
regularly round it in those elliptical orbits which God assigns. But we are 
upon the planet of the earth, in a corner of the universe, where it is 
impossible for us to enjoy the sight of everything. 

Let us not then blame the errors of our senses, like Malebranche; the 
steady laws of nature originating in the immutable will of the Almighty, and 
adapted to the structure of our organs, cannot be errors. 

We can see only the appearances of things, and not things themselves. 
We are no more deceived when the sun, the work of the divinity — that star 
a million times larger than our earth — appears to us quite flat and two feet 
in width, than when, in a convex mirror, which is the work of our own 
hands, we see a man only a few inches high. 

If the Chaldean magi were the first who employed the understanding 
which God bestowed upon them, to measure and arrange in their respective 
stations the heavenly bodies, other nations more gross and unintelligent 
made no advance towards imitating them. 

These childish and savage populations imagined the earth to be flat, 
supported, I know not how, by its own weight in the air; the sun, moon, and 
Stars to move continually upon a solid vaulted roof called a firmament; and 
this roof to sustain waters, and have flood-gates at regular distances, 
through which these waters issued to moisten and fertilize the earth. 


But how did the sun, the moon, and all the stars reappear after their 
setting? Of this they know nothing at all. The heaven touched the flat earth: 
and there were no means by which the sun, moon, and stars could turn 
under the earth, and go to rise in the east after having set in the west. It is 
true that these children of ignorance were right by chance in not 
entertaining the idea that the sun and fixed stars moved, round the earth. 
But they were far from conceiving that the sun was immovable, and the 
earth with its satellite revolving round him in space together with the other 
planets. Their fables were more distant from the true system of the world 
than darkness from light. 

They thought that the sun and stars returned by certain unknown roads 
after having refreshed themselves for their course at some spot, not 
precisely ascertained, in the Mediterranean Sea. This was the amount of 
astronomy, even in the time of Homer, who is comparatively recent; for the 
Chaldeans kept their science to themselves, in order to obtain thereby, 
greater respect from other nations. Homer says, more than once, that the sun 
plunges into the ocean — and this ocean, be it observed, is nothing but the 
Nile — here, by the freshness of the waters, he repairs during the night the 
fatigue and exhaustion of the day, after which, he goes to the place of his 
regular rising by ways unknown to mortals. This idea is very like that of 
Baron Foeneste, who says, that the cause of our not seeing the sun when he 
goes back, is that he goes back by night. 

As, at that time, the nations of Syria and the Greeks were somewhat 
acquainted with Asia and a small part of Europe, and had no notion of the 
countries which lie to the north of the Euxine Sea and to the south of the 
Nile, they laid it down as a certainty that the earth was a full third longer 
than it was wide; consequently the heaven, which touched the earth and 
embraced it, was also longer than it was wide. Hence came down to us 
degrees of longitude and latitude, names which we have always retained, 
although with far more correct ideas than those which originally suggested 
them. 

The Book of Job, composed by an ancient Arab who possessed some 
knowledge of astronomy, since he speaks of the constellations, contains 
nevertheless the following passage: “Where wert thou, when I laid the 
foundation of the earth? Who hath taken the dimensions thereof? On what 
are its foundations fixed? Who hath laid the cornerstone thereof?” 


The least informed schoolboy, at the present day, would tell him, in 
answer: “The earth has neither cornerstone nor foundation; and, as to its 
dimensions, we know them perfectly well, as from Magellan to 
Bougainville, various navigators have sailed round it.” 

The same schoolboy would put to silence the pompous declaimer 
Lactantius, and all those who before and since his time have decided that 
the earth was fixed upon the water, and that there can be no heaven under 
the earth; and that, consequently, it is both ridiculous and impious to 
suppose the existence of antipodes. 

It is curious to observe with what disdain, with what contemptuous pity, 
Lactantius looks down upon all the philosophers, who, from about four 
hundred years before his time, had begun to be acquainted with the apparent 
revolutions of the sun and planets, with the roundness of the earth, and the 
liquid and yielding nature of the heaven through which the planets revolved 
in their orbits, etc. He inquires, “by what degrees philosophers attained such 
excess of folly as to conceive the earth to be a globe, and to surround that 
globe with heaven.” These reasonings are upon a par with those he has 
adduced on the subject of the sibyls. 

Our young scholar would address some such language as this to all these 
consequential doctors: “You are to learn that there are no such things as 
solid heavens placed one over another, as you have been told; that there are 
no real circles in which the stars move on a pretended firmament; that the 
sun is the centre of our planetary world; and that the earth and the planets 
move round it in space, in orbits not circular but elliptical. You must learn 
that there is, in fact, neither above nor below, but that the planets and the 
comets tend all towards the sun, their common centre, and that the sun tends 
towards them, according to an eternal law of gravitation.” 

Lactantius and his gabbling associates would be perfectly astonished, 
were the true system of the world thus unfolded to them. 


HEAVEN OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Were a silkworm to denominate the small quantity of downy substance 
surrounding its ball, heaven, it would reason just as correctly as all the 
ancients, when they applied that term to the atmosphere; which, as M. de 
Fontenelle has well observed in his “Plurality of Worlds,” is the down of 
our ball. 

The vapors which rise from our seas and land, and which form the 
clouds, meteors, and thunder, were supposed, in the early ages of the world, 
to be the residence of gods. Homer always makes the gods descend in 
clouds of gold; and hence painters still represent them seated on a cloud. 
How can any one be seated on water? It was perfectly correct to place the 
master of the gods more at ease than the rest; he had an eagle to carry him, 
because the eagle soars higher than the other birds. 

The ancient Greeks, observing that the lords of cities resided in citadels 
on the tops of mountains, supposed that the gods might also have their 
citadel, and placed it in Thessaly, on Mount Olympus, whose summit is 
sometimes hidden in clouds; so that their palace was on the same floor with 
their heaven. 

Afterwards, the stars and planets, which appear fixed to the blue vault of 
our atmosphere, became the abodes of gods; seven of them had each a 
planet, and the rest found a lodging where they could. The general council 
of gods was held in a spacious hall which lay beyond the Milky Way; for it 
was but reasonable that the gods should have a hall in the air, as men had 
town-halls and courts of assembly upon earth. 

When the Titans, a species of animal between gods and men, declared 
their just and necessary war against these same gods in order to recover a 
part of their patrimony, by the father’s side, as they were the sons of heaven 
and earth; they contented themselves with piling two or three mountains 
upon one another, thinking that would be quite enough to make them 
masters of heaven, and of the castle of Olympus. 


Neve foret terris securior arduus ether, 
Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste gigantes; 
Attaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 
— OVID’S Metamorph., i. 151-153. 


Nor heaven itself was more secure than earth; 
Against the gods the Titans levied wars, 
And piled up mountains till they reached the stars. 


It is, however, more than six hundred leagues from these stars to Mount 
Olympus, and from some stars infinitely farther. 

Virgil (Eclogue v, 57) does not hesitate to say: “Sub pedibusque videt 
nubes et sidera Daphnis.” 


Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyes, 
Views in the Milky Way, the Starry skies, 

And far beneath him, from the shining sphere 
Beholds the morning clouds, and rolling year. 

— DRYDEN. 


But where then could Daphnis possibly place himself? 

At the opera, and in more serious productions, the gods are introduced 
descending in the midst of tempests, clouds, and thunder; that is, God is 
brought forward in the midst of the vapors of our petty globe. These notions 
are so suitable to our weak minds, that they appear to us grand and sublime. 

This philosophy of children and old women was of prodigious antiquity; 
it is believed, however, that the Chaldeans entertained nearly as correct 
ideas as ourselves on the subject of what is called heaven. They placed the 
sun in the midst of our planetary system, nearly at the same distance from 
our globe as our calculation computes it; and they supposed the earth and 
some planets to revolve round that star; this we learn from Aristarchus of 
Samos. It is nearly the system of the world since established by Copernicus: 
but the philosophers kept the secret to themselves, in order to obtain greater 
respect both from kings and people, or rather perhaps, to avoid the danger 
of persecution. 

The language of error is so familiar to mankind that we still apply the 
name of heaven to our vapors, and the space between the earth and moon. 
We use the expression of ascending to heaven, just as we say the sun turns 
round, although we well know that it does not. We are, probably, the heaven 
of the inhabitants of the moon; and every planet places its heaven in that 
planet nearest to itself. 


Had Homer been asked, to what heaven the soul of Sarpedon had fled, or 
where that of Hercules resided, Homer would have been a good deal 
embarrassed, and would have answered by some harmonious verses. 

What assurance could there be, that the ethereal soul of Hercules would 
be more at its ease in the planet Venus or in Saturn, than upon our own 
globe? Could its mansion be in the sun? In that flaming and consuming 
furnace, it would appear difficult for it to endure its station. In short, what 
was it that the ancients meant by heaven? They knew nothing about it; they 
were always exclaiming, “Heaven and earth,” thus placing completely 
different things in most absurd connection. It would be just as judicious to 
exclaim, and connect in the same manner, infinity and an atom. Properly 
speaking, there is no heaven. There are a prodigious number of globes 
revolving in the immensity of space, and our globe revolves like the rest. 

The ancients thought that to go to heaven was to ascend; but there is no 
ascent from one globe to another. The heavenly bodies are sometimes above 
our horizon, and sometimes below it. Thus, let us suppose that Venus, after 
visiting Paphos, should return to her own planet, when that planet had set; 
the goddess would not in that case ascend, in reference to our horizon; she 
would descend, and the proper expression would be then, descended to 
heaven. But the ancients did not discriminate with such nicety; on every 
subject of natural philosophy, their notions were vague, uncertain and 
contradictory. Volumes have been composed in order to ascertain and point 
out what they thought upon many questions of this description. Six words 
would have been sufficient— “they did not think at all.” We must always 
except a small number of sages; but they appeared at too late a period, and 
but rarely disclosed their thoughts; and when they did so, the charlatans in 
power took care to send them to heaven by the shortest way. 

A writer, if I am not mistaken, of the name of Pluche, has been recently 
exhibiting Moses as a great natural philosopher; another had previously 
harmonized Moses with Descartes, and published a book, which he called, 
“Carlesius Mosaisans”; according to him, Moses was the real inventor of 
“Vortices,” and the subtile matter; but we full well know, that when God 
made Moses a great legislator and prophet, it was no part of His scheme to 
make him also a professor of physics. Moses instructed the Jews in their 
duty, and did not teach them a single word of philosophy. Calmet, who 
compiled a great deal, but never reasoned at all, talks of the system of the 
Hebrews; but that stupid people never had any system. They had not even a 


school of geometry; the very name was utterly unknown to them. The 
whole of their science was comprised in money-changing and usury. 

We find in their books ideas on the structure of heaven, confused, 
incoherent, and in every respect worthy of a people immersed in barbarism. 
Their first heaven was the air, the second the firmament in which the stars 
were fixed. This firmament was solid and made of glass, and supported the 
superior waters which issued from the vast reservoirs by flood-gates, 
Sluices, and cataracts, at the time of the deluge. 

Above the firmament or these superior waters was the third heaven, or 
the empyream, to which St. Paul was caught up. The firmament was a sort 
of demi-vault which came close down to the earth. 

It is clear that, according to this opinion, there could be no antipodes. 
Accordingly, St. Augustine treats the idea of antipodes as an absurdity; and 
Lactantius, whom we have already quoted, expressly says “can there 
possibly be any persons so simple as to believe that there are men whose 
heads are lower than their feet?” etc. 

St. Chrysostom exclaims, in his fourteenth homily, “Where are they who 
pretend that the heavens are movable, and that their form is circular?” 

Lactantius, once more, says, in the third book of his “Institutions,” “I 
could prove to you by many arguments that it is impossible heaven should 
surround the earth.” 

The author of the “Spectacle of Nature” may repeat to M. le Chevalier as 
often as he pleases, that Lactantius and St. Chrysostom are great 
philosophers. He will be told in reply that they were great saints; and that to 
be a great saint, it is not at all necessary to be a great astronomer. It will be 
believed that they are in heaven, although it will be admitted to be 
impossible to say precisely in what part of it. 


HELL. 


Infernum, subterranean; the regions below, or the infernal regions. Nations 
which buried the dead placed them in the inferior or infernal regions. Their 
soul, then, was with them in those regions. Such were the first physics and 
the first metaphysics of the Egyptians and Greeks. 

The Indians, who were far more ancient, who had invented the ingenious 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, never believed that souls existed in the 
infernal regions. 

The Japanese, Coreans, Chinese, and the inhabitants of the vast territory 
of eastern and western Tartary never knew a word of the philosophy of the 
infernal regions. 

The Greeks, in the course of time, constituted an immense kingdom of 
these infernal regions, which they liberally conferred on Pluto and his wife 
Proserpine. They assigned them three privy counsellors, three housekeepers 
called Furies, and three Fates to spin, wind, and cut the thread of human 
life. And, as in ancient times, every hero had his dog to guard his gate, so 
was Pluto attended and guarded by an immense dog with three heads; for 
everything, it seems, was to be done by threes. Of the three privy 
counsellors, Minos, Ai’acus, and Rhadamanthus, one judged Greece, another 
Asia Minor — for the Greeks were then unacquainted with the Greater Asia 
— and the third was for Europe. 

The poets, having invented these infernal regions, or hell, were the first 
to laugh at them. Sometimes Virgil mentions hell in the “A‘neid” in a style 
of seriousness, because that style was then suitable to his subject. 
Sometimes he speaks of it with contempt in his “Georgics” (ii. 490, etc.). 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari! 


Happy the man whose vigorous soul can pierce 
Through the formation of this universe, 

Who nobly dares despise, with soul sedate, 
The den of Acheron, and vulgar fears and fate. 
— WHARTON. 


The following lines from the “Troad” (chorus of act ii.), in which Pluto, 
Cerberus, Phlegethon, Styx, etc., are treated like dreams and childish tales, 
were repeated in the theatre of Rome, and applauded by forty thousand 
hands: 


.... Leenara et aspero 

Regnum sub domino, limen et obsidens 
Custos non facili Cerberus ostio 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 

Et par solicito fabula somnio. 


Lucretius and Horace express themselves equally strongly. Cicero and 
Seneca used similar language in innumerable parts of their writings. The 
great emperor Marcus Aurelius reasons still more philosophically than 
those I have mentioned. “He who fears death, fears either to be deprived of 
all senses, or to experience other sensations. But, if you no longer retain 
your own senses, you will be no longer subject to any pain or grief. If you 
have senses of a different nature, you will be a totally different being.” 

To this reasoning, profane philosophy had nothing to reply. Yet, 
agreeably to that contradiction or perverseness which distinguishes the 
human species, and seems to constitute the very foundation of our nature, at 
the very time when Cicero publicly declared that “not even an old woman 
was to be found who believed in such absurdities,” Lucretius admitted that 
these ideas were powerfully impressive upon men’s minds; his object, he 
says, is to destroy them: 


.... Si certum finem esse viderent 
AErumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 
Religionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas; 
AEternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum. 
— LUCRETIUS, i. 108. 


.... If it once appear 

That after death there’s neither hope nor fear; 
Then might men freely triumph, then disdain 
The poet’s tales, and scorn their fancied pain; 
But now we must submit, since pains we fear 


Eternal after death, we know not where. 
— CREECH. 


It was therefore true, that among the lowest classes of the people, some 
laughed at hell, and others trembled at it. Some regarded Cerberus, the 
Furies, and Pluto as ridiculous fables, others perpetually presented offerings 
to the infernal gods. It was with them just as it is now among ourselves: 


Et quocumque tamen miseri venere, parentant, 
Et nigros mactant pecudes, et Manibus divis 
Inferias mittunt multoque in rebus acerbis 
Acrius admittunt animos ad religionem. 

— LUCRETIUS, iii. 51. 


Nay, more than that, where’er the wretches come 
They sacrifice black sheep on every tomb, 

To please the manes; and of all the rout, 

When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 
— CREECH. 


Many philosophers who had no belief in the fables about hell, were yet 
desirous that the people should retain that belief. Such was Zimens of 
Locris. Such was the political historian Polybius. “Hell,” says he, “is 
useless to sages, but necessary to the blind and brutal populace.” 

It is well known that the law of the Pentateuch never announces a hell. 
All mankind was involved in this chaos of contradiction and uncertainty, 
when Jesus Christ came into the world. He confirmed the ancient doctrine 
of hell, not the doctrine of the heathen poets, not that of the Egyptian 
priests, but that which Christianity adopted, and to which everything must 
yield. He announced a kingdom that was about to come, and a hell that 
should have no end. 

He said, in express words, at Capernaum in Galilee, “Whosoever shall 
call his brother ‘Raca,’ shall be condemned by the sanhedrim; but 
whosoever shall call him ‘fool,’ shall be condemned to Gehenna Hinnom, 
Gehenna of fire.” 

This proves two things, first, that Jesus Christ was adverse to abuse and 
reviling; for it belonged only to Him, as master, to call the Pharisees 
hypocrites, and a “generation of vipers.” 


Secondly, that those who revile their neighbor deserve hell; for the 
Gehenna of fire was in the valley of Hinnom, where victims had formerly 
been burned in sacrifice to Moloch, and this Gehenna was typical of the fire 
of hell. 

He says, in another place, “If any one shall offend one of the weak who 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were cast into the sea. 

“And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than to go into the Gehenna of inextinguishable fire, where the 
worl dies not, and where the fire is not quenched. 

“And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter lame 
into eternal life, than to be cast with two feet into the inextinguishable 
Gehenna, where the worm dies not; and where the fire is not quenched. 

“And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out; it is better to enter into the 
kingdom of God with one eye, than to be cast with both eyes into the 
Gehenna of fire, where the worm dies not, and the fire is not quenched. 

“For everyone shall be burned with fire, and every victim shall be salted 
with salt. 

“Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its savor, with what will you salt? 

“You have salt in yourselves, preserve peace one with another.” 

He said on another occasion, on His journey to Jerusalem, “When the 
master of the house shall have entered and shut the door, you will remain 
without, and knock, saying, ‘Lord, open unto us;’ and he will answer and 
say unto you, ‘Nescio vos,’ I know you not; whence are you? And then ye 
shall begin to say, we have eaten and drunk with thee, and thou hast taught 
in our public places; and he will reply, ‘Nescio vos,’ whence are you, 
workers of iniquity? And there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see there Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the prophets, and 
yourselves cast out.” 

Notwithstanding the other positive declarations made by the Saviour of 
mankind, which assert the eternal damnation of all who do not belong to our 
church, Origen and some others were not believers in the eternity of 
punishments. 

The Socinians reject such punishments; but they are without the pale. 
The Lutherans and Calvinists, although they have strayed beyond the pale, 
yet admit the doctrine of a hell without end. 


When men came to live in society, they must have perceived that a great 
number of criminals eluded the severity of the laws; the laws punished 
public crimes; it was necessary to establish a check upon secret crimes; this 
check was to be found only in religion. The Persians, Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, entertained the idea of punishments after the present 
life, and of all the nations of antiquity that we are acquainted with, the Jews, 
as we have already remarked, were the only one who admitted solely 
temporal punishments. It is ridiculous to believe, or pretend to believe, from 
some excessively obscure passages, that hell was recognized by the ancient 
laws of the Jews, by their Leviticus, or by their Decalogue, when the author 
of those laws says not a single word which can bear the slightest relation to 
the chastisements of a future life. We might have some right to address the 
compiler of the Pentateuch in such language as the following: “You are a 
man of no consistency, as destitute of probity as understanding, and totally 
unworthy of the name which you arrogate to yourself of legislator. What! 
you are perfectly acquainted, it seems, with that doctrine so eminently 
repressive of human vice, so necessary to the virtue and happiness of 
mankind — the doctrine of hell; and yet you do not explicitly announce it; 
and, while it is admitted by all the nations which surround you, you are 
content to leave it for some commentators, after four thousand years have 
passed away, to suspect that this doctrine might possibly have been 
entertained by you, and to twist and torture your expressions, in order to 
find that in them which you have never said. Either you are grossly ignorant 
not to know that this belief was universal in Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia; or 
you have committed the most disgraceful error in judgment, in not having 
made it the foundation-stone of your religion.” 

The authors of the Jewish laws could at most only answer: “We confess 
that we are excessively ignorant; that we did not learn the art of writing 
until a late period; that our people were a wild and barbarous horde, that 
wandered, aS our own records admit, for nearly half a century in 
impracticable deserts, and at length obtained possession of a petty territory 
by the most odious rapine and detestable cruelty ever mentioned in the 
records of history. We had no commerce with civilized nations, and how 
could you suppose that, so grossly mean and grovelling as we are in all our 
ideas and usages, we should have invented a system so refined and spiritual 
as that in question?” 


We employed the word which most nearly corresponds with soul, merely 
to signify life; we know our God and His ministers, His angels, only as 
corporeal beings; the distinction of soul and body, the idea of a life beyond 
death, can be the fruit only of long meditation and refined philosophy. Ask 
the Hottentots and negroes, who inhabit a country a hundred times larger 
than ours, whether they know anything of a life to come? We thought we 
had done enough in persuading the people under our influence that God 
punished offenders to the fourth generation, either by leprosy, by sudden 
death, or by the loss of the little property of which the criminal might be 
possessed. 

To this apology it might be replied: “You have invented a system, the 
ridicule and absurdity of which are as clear as the sun at noon-day; for the 
offender who enjoyed good health, and whose family were in prosperous 
circumstances, must absolutely have laughed you to scorn.” 

The apologist for the Jewish law would here rejoin: “You are much 
mistaken; since for one criminal who reasoned correctly, there were a 
hundred who never reasoned at all. The man who, after he had committed a 
crime, found no punishment of it attached to himself or his son, would yet 
tremble for his grandson. Besides, if after the time of committing his 
offence he was not speedily seized with some festering sore, such as our 
nation was extremely subject to, he would experience it in the course of 
years. Calamities are always occurring in a family, and we, without 
difficulty, instilled the belief that these calamities were inflicted by the hand 
of God taking vengeance for secret offences.” 

It would be easy to reply to this answer by saying: “Your apology is 
worth nothing; for it happens every day that very worthy and excellent 
persons lose their health and their property; and, if there were no family that 
did not experience calamity, and that calamity at the same time was a 
chastisement from God, all the families of your community must have been 
made up of scoundrels.” 

The Jewish priest might again answer and say that there are some 
calamities inseparable from human nature, and others expressly inflicted by 
the hand of God. But, in return, we should point out to such a reasoner the 
absurdity of considering fever and hail-stones in some cases as divine 
punishments; in others as mere natural effects. 

In short, the Pharisees and the Essenians among the Jews did admit, 
according to certain notions of their own, the belief of a hell. This dogma 


had passed from the Greeks to the Romans, and was adopted by the 
Christians. 

Many of the fathers of the church rejected the doctrine of eternal 
punishments. It appeared to them absurd to burn to all eternity an 
unfortunate man for stealing a goat. Virgil has finely said: 


.... Sedit eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 


Unhappy Theseus, doomed forever there, 
Is fixed by fate on his eternal chair. 
— DRYDEN. 


But it is vain for him to maintain or imply that Theseus is forever fixed 
to his chair, and that this position constitutes his punishment. Others have 
imagined Theseus to be a hero who could never be seen on any seat in hell, 
and who was to be found in the Elysian Fields. 

A Calvinistical divine, of the name of Petit Pierre, not long since 
preached and published the doctrine that the damned would at some future 
period be pardoned. The rest of the ministers of his association told him that 
they wished for no such thing. The dispute grew warm. It was said that the 
king, whose subjects they were, wrote to him, that since they were desirous 
of being damned without redemption, he could have no reasonable 
objection, and freely gave his consent. The damned majority of the church 
of Neufchatel ejected poor Petit Pierre, who had thus converted hell into a 
mere purgatory. It is stated that one of them said to him: “My good friend, I 
no more believe in the eternity of hell than yourself; but recollect that it 
may be no bad thing, perhaps, for your servant, your tailor, and your lawyer 
to believe in it.” 

I will add, as an illustration of this passage, a short address of 
exhortation to those philosophers who in their writings deny a hell; I will 
say to them: “Gentlemen, we do not pass our days with Cicero, Atticus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, the Chancellor de |’ H6pital, La Mothe le Vayer, 
Desyveteaux, René Descartes, Newton, or Locke, nor with the respectable 
Bayle, who was superior to the power and frown of fortune, nor with the too 
scrupulously virtuous infidel Spinoza, who, although laboring under 
poverty and destitution, gave back to the children of the grand pensionary 


De Witt an allowance of three hundred florins, which had been granted him 
by that great statesman, whose heart, it may be remembered, the Hollanders 
actually devoured, although there was nothing to be gained by it. Every man 
with whom we intermingle in life is not a des Barreaux, who paid the 
pleaders their fees for a cause which he had forgotten to bring into court. 
Every woman is not a Ninon de L’Enclos, who guarded deposits in trust 
with religious fidelity, while the gravest personages in the state were 
violating them. In a word, gentlemen, all the world are not philosophers. 

“We are obliged to hold intercourse and transact business, and mix up in 
life with knaves possessing little or no reflection — with vast numbers of 
persons addicted to brutality, intoxication, and rapine. You may, if you 
please, preach to them that there is no hell, and that the soul of man is 
mortal. As for myself, I will be sure to thunder in their ears that if they rob 
me they will inevitably be damned. I will imitate the country clergyman, 
who, having had a great number of sheep stolen from him, at length said to 
his hearers, in the course of one of his sermons: ‘I cannot conceive what 
Jesus Christ was thinking about when he died for such a set of scoundrels as 
you are.’” 

There is an excellent book for fools called “The Christian Pedagogue,” 
composed by the reverend father d’Outreman, of the Society of Jesus, and 
enlarged by Coulon, curé of Ville-Juif-les-Paris. This book has passed, 
thank God, through fifty-one editions, although not a single page in it 
exhibits a gleam of common sense. 

Friar Outreman asserts — in the hundred and fifty-seventh page of the 
second edition in quarto — that one of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, Baron 
Hunsdon, predicted to Cecil, secretary of state, and to six other members of 
the cabinet council, that they as well as he would be damned; which, he 
says, was actually the case, and is the case with all heretics. It is most likely 
that Cecil and the other members of the council gave no credit to the said 
Baron Hunsdon; but if the fictitious baron had said the same to six common 
citizens, they would probably have believed him. 

Were the time ever to arrive in which no citizen of London believed in a 
hell, what course of conduct would be adopted? What restraint upon 
wickedness would exist? There would exist the feeling of honor, the 
restraint of the laws, that of the Deity Himself, whose will it is that mankind 
shall be just, whether there be a hell or not. 


HELL (DESCENT INTO). 


Our colleague who wrote the article on “Hell” has made no mention of the 
descent of Jesus Christ into hell. This is an article of faith of high 
importance; it is expressly particularized in the creed of which we have 
already spoken. It is asked whence this article of faith is derived; for it is 
not to be found in either of our four gospels, and the creed called the 
Apostles’ Creed is not older than the age of those learned priests, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Rufinus. 

It is thought that this descent of our Lord into hell is taken originally 
from the gospel of Nicodemus, one of the oldest. 

In that gospel the prince of Tartarus and Satan, after a long conversation 
with Adam, Enoch, Elias the Tishbite, and David, hears a voice like the 
thunder, and a voice like a tempest. David says to the prince of Tartarus, 
“Now, thou foul and miscreant prince of hell, open thy gates and let the 
King of Glory enter,” etc. While he was thus addressing the prince, the Lord 
of Majesty appeared suddenly in the form of man, and He lighted up the 
eternal darkness, and broke asunder the indissoluble bars, and by an 
invincible virtue He visited those who lay in the depth of the darkness of 
guilt, in the shadow of the depth of sin. 

Jesus Christ appeared with St. Michael; He overcame death; He took 
Adam by the hand; and the good thief followed Him, bearing the cross. All 
this took place in hell, in the presence of Carinus and Lenthius, who were 
resuscitated for the express purpose of giving evidence of the fact to the 
priests Ananias and Caiaphas, and to Doctor Gamaliel, at that time St. 
Paul’s master. 

This gospel of Nicodemus has long been considered as of no authority. 
But a confirmation of this descent into hell is found in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, at the close of the third chapter: “Because Christ died once for our 
sins, the just for the unjust, that He might offer us to God; dead indeed in 
the flesh, but resuscitated in spirit, by which He went to preach to the spirits 
that were in prison.” 

Many of the fathers interpreted this passage very differently, but all were 
agreed as to the fact of the descent of Jesus into hell after His death. A 
frivolous difficulty was started upon the subject. He had, while upon the 
cross, said to the good thief: “This day shalt thou be with Me in paradise.” 


By going to hell, therefore, He failed to perform His promise. This 
objection is easily answered by saying that He took him first to hell and 
afterwards to paradise; but, then, what becomes of the stay of three days? 

Eusebius of Caesarea says that Jesus left His body, without waiting for 
Death to come and seize it; and that, on the contrary, He seized Death, who, 
in terror and agony, embraced His feet, and afterwards attempted to escape 
by flight, but was prevented by Jesus, who broke down the gates of the 
dungeons which enclosed the souls of the saints, drew them forth from their 
confinement, resuscitated them, then resuscitated Himself, and conducted 
them in triumph to that heavenly Jerusalem which descended from heaven 
every night, and was actually seen by the astonished eyes of St. Justin. 

It was a question much disputed whether all those who were resuscitated 
died again before they ascended into heaven. St. Thomas, in his 
“Summary,” asserts that they died again. This also is the opinion of the 
discriminating and judicious Calmet. “We maintain,” says he, in his 
dissertation on this great question, “that the saints who were resuscitated, 
after the death of the Saviour died again, in order to revive hereafter.” 

God had permitted, ages before, that the profane Gentiles should imitate 
in anticipation these sacred truths. The ancients imagined that the gods 
resuscitated Pelops; that Orpheus extricated Eurydice from hell, at least for 
a moment; that Hercules delivered Alcestis from it; that A‘sculapius 
resuscitated Hippolytus, etc. Let us ever discriminate between fable and 
truth, and keep our minds in the same subjection with respect to whatever 
surprises and astonishes us, as with respect to whatever appears perfectly 
conformable to their circumscribed and narrow views. 


HERESY. 


SECTION I. 


A Greek word, signifying “belief, or elected opinion.” It is not greatly to the 
honor of human reason that men should be hated, persecuted, massacred, or 
burned at the stake, on account of their chosen opinions; but what is 
exceedingly little to our honor is that this mischievous and destructive 
madness has been as peculiar to us as leprosy was to the Hebrews, or lues 
formerly to the Caribs. 

We well know, theologically speaking, that heresy having become a 
crime, as even the word itself is a reproach; we well know, I say, that the 
Latin church, which alone can possess reason, has also possessed the right 
of reproving all who were of a different opinion from her own. 

On the other side, the Greek church had the same right; accordingly, it 
reproved the Romans when they chose a different opinion from the Greeks 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit, the viands which might be taken in 
Lent, the authority of the pope, etc. 

But upon what ground did any arrive finally at the conclusion that, when 
they were the strongest, they might burn those who entertained chosen 
opinions of their own? Those who had such opinions were undoubtedly 
criminal in the sight of God, since they were obstinate. They will, therefore, 
as no one can possibly doubt, be burned to all eternity in another world; but 
why burn them by a slow fire in this? The sufferers have represented that 
such conduct is a usurpation of the jurisdiction of God; that this punishment 
is very hard and severe, considered as an infliction by men; and that it is, 
moreover, of no utility, since one hour of suffering added to eternity is an 
absolute cipher. 

The pious inflicters, however, replied to these reproaches that nothing 
was more just than to put upon burning coals whoever had a self-formed 
opinion; that to burn those whom God Himself would burn, was in fact a 
holy conformity to God; and finally, that since, by admission, the burning 
for an hour or two was a mere cipher in comparison with eternity, the 
burning of five or six provinces for chosen opinions — for heresies — was 
a matter in reality of very little consequence. 


In the present day it is asked, “Among what cannibals have these 
questions been agitated, and their solutions proved by facts?” We must 
admit with sorrow and humiliation that it was asked even among ourselves, 
and in the very same cities where nothing is minded but operas, comedies, 
balls, fashions, and intrigue. 

Unfortunately, it was a tyrant who introduced the practice of destroying 
heretics — not one of those equivocal tyrants who are regarded as saints by 
one party, and monsters by another, but one Maximus, competitor of 
Theodosius I., a decided tyrant, in the strictest meaning of the term, over the 
whole empire. 

He destroyed at Trier, by the hands of the executioner, the Spaniard 
Priscillian and his adherents, whose opinions were pronounced erroneous 
by some bishops of Spain. These prelates solicited the capital punishment of 
the Priscillianists with a charity so ardent that Maximus could refuse them 
nothing. It was by no means owing to them that St. Martin was not 
beheaded as a heretic. He was fortunate enough to quit Trier and escape 
back to Tours. 

A single example is sufficient to establish a usage. The first Scythian 
who scooped out the brains of his enemy and made a drinking-cup of his 
skull, was allowed all the rank and consequence in Scythia. Thus was 
consecrated the practice of employing the executioner to cut off “opinions.” 

No such thing as heresy existed among the religions of antiquity, because 
they had reference only to moral conduct and public worship. When 
metaphysics became connected with Christianity, controversy prevailed; 
and from controversy arose different parties, as in the schools of 
philosophy. It was impossible that metaphysics should not mingle the 
uncertainties essential to their nature with the faith due to Jesus Christ. He 
had Himself written nothing; and His incarnation was a problem which the 
new Christians, whom He had not Himself inspired, solved in many 
different ways. “Each,” as St. Paul expressly observes, “had his peculiar 
party; some were for Apollos, others for Cephas.” 

Christians in general, for a long time, assumed the name of Nazarenes, 
and even the Gentiles gave them no other appellations during the two first 
centuries. But there soon arose a particular school of Nazarenes, who 
believed a gospel different from the four canonical ones. It has even been 
pretended that this gospel differed only very slightly from that of St. 


Matthew, and was in fact anterior to it. St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome place 
the Nazarenes in the cradle of Christianity. 

Those who considered themselves as knowing more than the rest, took 
the denomination of gnostics, “knowers”; and this denomination was for a 
long time so honorable that St. Clement of Alexandria, in his “Stromata” 
always calls the good Christians true gnostics. “Happy are they who have 
entered into the gnostic holiness! He who deserves the name of gnostic 
resists seducers and gives to every one that asks.” The fifth and sixth books 
of the “Stromata” turn entirely upon the perfection of gnosticism. 

The Ebionites existed incontestably in the time of the apostles. That 
name, which signifies “poor,” was intended to express how dear to them 
was the poverty in which Jesus was born. 

Cerinthus was equally ancient. The “Apocalypse” of St. John was 
attributed to him. It is even thought that St. Paul and he had violent disputes 
with each other. 

It seems to our weak understandings very natural to expect from the first 
disciples a solemn declaration, a complete and unalterable profession of 
faith, which might terminate all past, and preclude any future quarrels; but 
God permitted it not so to be. The creed called the “Apostles’ Creed,” 
which is short, and in which are not to be found the consubstantiality, the 
word trinity, or the seven sacraments, did not make its appearance before 
the time of St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and the celebrated priest Rufinus. It 
was by this priest, the enemy of St. Jerome, that we are told it was 
compiled. Heresies had had time to multiply, and more than fifty were 
enumerated as existing in the fifth century. 

Without daring to scrutinize the ways of Providence, which are 
impenetrable by the human mind, and merely consulting, as far as we are 
permitted, our feeble reason, it would seem that of so many opinions on so 
many articles, there would always exist one which must prevail, which was 
the orthodox, “the right of teaching.” The other societies, besides the really 
orthodox, soon assumed that title also; but being the weaker parties, they 
had given to them the designation of “heretics.” 

When, in the progress of time, the Christian church in the East, which 
was the mother of that in the West, had irreparably broken with her 
daughter, each remained sovereign in her distinct sphere, and each had her 
particular heresies, arising out of the dominant opinion. 


The barbarians of the North, having but recently become Christians, 
could not entertain the same opinions as Southern countries, because they 
could not adopt the same usages. They could not, for example, for a long 
time adore images, as they had neither painters nor sculptors. It also was 
somewhat dangerous to baptize an infant in winter, in the Danube, the 
Weser, or the Elbe. 

It was no easy matter for the inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic to 
know precisely the opinions held in the Milanese and the march of Ancona. 
The people of the South and of the North of Europe had therefore chosen 
opinions different from each other. This seems to me to be the reason why 
Claude, bishop of Turin, preserved in the ninth century all the usages and 
dogmas received in the seventh and eighth, from the country of the 
Allobroges, as far as the Elbe and the Danube. 

These dogmas and usages became fixed and permanent among the 
inhabitants of valleys and mountainous recesses, and near the banks of the 
Rhone, among a sequestered and almost unknown people, whom the 
general desolation left untouched in their seclusion and poverty, until they 
at length became known, under the name of the Vaudois in the twelfth, and 
that of the Albigenses in the thirteenth century. It is known how their 
chosen opinions were treated; what crusades were preached against them; 
what carnage was made among them; and that, from that period to the 
present day, Europe has not enjoyed a single year of tranquillity and 
toleration. 

It is a great evil to be a heretic; but is it a great good to maintain 
orthodoxy by soldiers and executioners? Would it not be better that every 
man should eat his bread in peace under the shade of his own fig-tree? I 
suggest so bold a proposition with fear and trembling. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Extirpation of Heresies. 


It appears to me that, in relation to heresies, we ought to distinguish 
between opinion and faction. From the earliest times of Christianity 
opinions were divided, as we have already seen. The Christians of 
Alexandria did not think, on many points, like those of Antioch. The 
Achaians were opposed to the Asiatics. This difference has existed through 
all past periods of our religion, and probably will always continue. Jesus 
Christ, who might have united all believers in the same sentiment, has not, 
in fact, done so; we must, therefore, presume that He did not desire it, and 
that it was His design to exercise in all churches the spirit of indulgence and 
charity, by permitting the existence of different systems of faith, while all 
should be united in acknowledging Him for their chief and master. All the 
varying sects, a long while tolerated by the emperors, or concealed from 
their observation, had no power to persecute and proscribe one another, as 
they were all equally subject to the Roman magistrates. They possessed 
only the power of disputing with each other. When the magistrates 
prosecuted them, they all claimed the rights of nature. They said: “Permit us 
to worship God in peace; do not deprive us of the liberty you allow to the 
Jews.” 

All the different sects existing at present may hold the same language to 
those who oppress them. They may say to the nations who have granted 
privileges to the Jews: Treat us as you treat these sons of Jacob; let us, like 
them, worship God according to the dictates of conscience. Our opinion is 
not more injurious to your state or realm than Judaism. You tolerate the 
enemies of Jesus Christ; tolerate us, therefore, who adore Jesus Christ, and 
differ from yourselves only upon subtle points of theology; do not deprive 
yourselves of the services of useful subjects. It is of consequence to you to 
obtain their labor and skill in your manufactures, your marine, and your 
agriculture, and it is of no consequence at all to you that they hold a few 
articles of faith different from your own. What you want is their work, and 
not their catechism. 

Faction is a thing perfectly different. It always happens, as a matter of 
necessity, that a persecuted sect degenerates into a faction. The oppressed 
unite, and console and encourage one another. They have more industry to 
strengthen their party than the dominant sect has for their extermination. To 


crush them or be crushed by them is the inevitable alternative. Such was the 
case after the persecution raised in 303 by the Cesar, Galerius, during the 
last two years of the reign of Diocletian. The Christians, after having been 
favored by Diocletian for the long period of eighteen years, had become too 
numerous and wealthy to be extirpated. They joined the party of 
Constantius Chlorus; they fought for Constantine his son; and a complete 
revolution took place in the empire. 

We may compare small things to great, when both are under the direction 
of the same principle or spirit. A similar revolution happened in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in Switzerland. When Ferdinand and Isabella expelled from 
Spain the Jews, — who were settled there not merely before the reigning 
dynasty, but before the Moors and Goths, and even the Carthaginians — the 
Jews would have effected a revolution in that country if they had been as 
warlike as they were opulent, and if they could have come to an 
understanding with the Arabs. 

In a word, no sect has ever changed the government of a country but 
when it was furnished with arms by despair. Mahomet himself would not 
have succeeded had he not been expelled from Mecca and a price set upon 
his head. 

If you are desirous, therefore, to prevent the overflow of a state by any 
sect, show it toleration. Imitate the wise conduct exhibited at the present 
day by Germany, England, Holland, Denmark, and Russia. There is no other 
policy to be adopted with respect to a new sect than to destroy, without 
remorse, both leaders and followers, men, women, and children, without a 
single exception, or to tolerate them when they are numerous. The first 
method is that of a monster, the second that of a sage. 

Bind to the state all the subjects of that state by their interest; let the 
Quaker and the Turk find their advantage in living under your laws. 
Religion is between God and man; civil law is between you and your 
people. 


SECTION IIL. 


It is impossible not to regret the loss of a “History of Heresies,” which 
Strategius wrote by order of Constantine. Ammianus Marcellinus informs 
us that the emperor, wishing to ascertain the opinions of the different sects, 
and not finding any other person who could give correct ideas on the 


subject, imposed the office of drawing up a report or narrative upon it on 
that officer, who acquitted himself so well, that Constantine was desirous of 
his being honored in consequence with the name of Musonianus. M. de 
Valois, in his notes upon Ammianus, observes that Strategius, who was 
appointed prefect of the East, possessed as much knowledge and eloquence, 
as moderation and mildness; such, at least, is the eulogium passed upon him 
by Libanius. 

The choice of a layman by the emperor shows that an ecclesiastic at that 
time had not the qualities indispensable for a task so delicate. In fact, St. 
Augustine remarks that a bishop of Bresse, called Philastrius, whose work 
is to be found in the collection of the fathers, having collected all the 
heresies, even including those which existed among the Jews before the 
coming of Jesus Christ, reckons twenty-eight of the latter and one hundred 
and twenty-eight from the coming of Christ; while St. Epiphanius, 
comprising both together, makes the whole number but eighty. The reason 
assigned by St. Augustine for this difference is, that what appears heresy to 
the one, does not appear so to the other. Accordingly this father tells the 
Manicheans: “We take the greatest care not to treat you with rigor; such 
conduct we leave to those who know not what pains are necessary for the 
discovery of truth, and how difficult it is to avoid falling into errors; we 
leave it to those who know not with what sighs and groans even a very 
slight knowledge of the divine nature is alone to be acquired. For my own 
part, I consider it my duty to bear with you as I was borne with formerly 
myself, and to show you the same tolerance which I experienced when I 
was in error.” 

If, however, any one considers the infamous imputations, which we have 
noticed under the article on “Genealogy,” and the abominations of which 
this professedly indulgent and candid father accused the Manicheans in the 
celebration of their mysteries — as we shall see under the article on “Zeal” 
— we Shall be convinced that toleration was never the virtue of the clergy. 
We have already seen, under the article on “Council,” what seditions were 
excited by the ecclesiastics in relation to Arianism. Eusebius informs us that 
in some places the statues of Constantine were thrown down because he 
wished the Arians to be tolerated; and Sozomen says that on the death of 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, when Macedonius, an Arian, contested the see of 
Constantinople with Paul, a Catholic, the disturbance and confusion became 
so dreadful in the church, from which each endeavored to expel the other, 


that the soldiers, thinking the people in a state of insurrection, actually 
charged upon them; a fierce and sanguinary conflict ensued, and more than 
three thousand persons were slain or suffocated. Macedonius ascended the 
episcopal throne, took speedy possession of all the churches, and persecuted 
with great cruelty the Novatians and Catholics. It was in revenge against the 
latter of these that he denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit, just as he 
recognized the divinity of the Word, which was denied by the Arians out of 
mere defiance to their protector Constantius, who had deposed him. 

The same historian adds that on the death of Athanasius, the Arians, 
supported by Valens, apprehended, bound in chains, and put to death those 
who remained attached to Peter, whom Athanasius had pointed out as his 
successor. Alexandria resembled a city taken by assault. The Arians soon 
possessed themselves of the churches, and the bishop, installed by them, 
obtained the power of banishing from Egypt all who remained attached to 
the Nicean creed. 

We read in Socrates that, after the death of Sisinnius, the church of 
Constantinople became again divided on the choice of a successor, and 
Theodosius the Younger placed in the patriarchal see the violent and fiery 
Nestorius. In his first sermon he addresses the following language to the 
emperor: “Give me the land purged of heretics, and I will give you the 
kingdom of Heaven; second me in the extermination of heretics, and I 
engage to furnish you with effectual assistance against the Persians.” He 
afterwards expelled the Arians from the capital, armed the people against 
them, pulled down their churches, and obtained from the emperor rigorous 
and persecuting edicts to effect their extirpation. He employed his powerful 
influence subsequently in procuring the arrest, imprisonment, and even 
whipping of the principal persons among the people who had interrupted 
him in the middle of a discourse, in which he was delivering his 
distinguishing system of doctrine, which was soon condemned at the 
Council of Ephesus. 

Photius relates that when the priest reached the altar, it was customary in 
the church of Constantinople for the people to chant: “Holy God, powerful 
God, immortal God”; and the name given to this part of the service was “the 
trisagion.” The priest, Peter had added: “Who hast been crucified for us, 
have mercy upon us.” The Catholics considered this addition as containing 
the error of the Eutychian Theopathists, who maintained that the divinity 
had suffered; they, however, chanted the trisagion with the addition, to 


avoid irritating the emperor Anastasius, who had just deposed another 
Macedonius, and placed in his stead Timotheus, by whose order this 
addition was ordered to be chanted. But on a particular day the monks 
entered the church, and, instead of the addition in question, chanted a verse 
from one of the Psalms: the people instantly exclaimed: “The orthodox have 
arrived very seasonably!” All the partisans of the Council of Chalcedon 
chanted, in union with the monks, the verse from the Psalm; the Eutychians 
were offended; the service was interrupted; a battle commenced in the 
church; the people rushed out, obtained arms as speedily as possible, spread 
carnage and conflagration through the city, and were pacified only by the 
destruction of ten thousand lives. 

The imperial power at length established through all Egypt the authority 
of this Council of Chalcedon; but the massacre of more than a hundred 
thousand Egyptians, on different occasions, for having refused to 
acknowledge the council, had planted in the hearts of the whole population 
an implacable hatred against the emperors. A part of those who were hostile 
to the council withdrew to Upper Egypt, others quitted altogether the 
dominions of the empire and passed over to Africa and among the Arabs, 
where all religions were tolerated. 

We have already observed that under the reign of the empress Irene the 
worship of images was re-established and confirmed by the second Council 
of Nice. Leo the Armenian, Michael the Stammerer, and Theophilus, 
neglected nothing to effect its abolition; and this opposition caused further 
disturbance in the empire of Constantinople, till the reign of the empress 
Theodora, who gave the force of law to the second Council of Nice, 
extinguished the party of Iconoclasts, or image-breakers, and exerted the 
utmost extent of her authority against the Manicheans. She despatched 
orders throughout the empire to seek for them everywhere, and put all those 
to death who would not recant. More than a hundred thousand perished by 
different modes of execution. Four thousand, who escaped from this severe 
scrutiny and extensive punishment, took refuge among the Saracens, united 
their own strength with theirs, ravaged the territories of the empire, and 
erected fortresses in which the Manicheans, who had remained concealed 
through terror of capital punishment, found an asylum, and constituted a 
hostile force, formidable from their numbers, and from their burning hatred 
both of the emperors and Catholics. They frequently inflicted on the 


territories of the empire dread and devastation, and cut to pieces its 
disciplined armies. 

We abridge the details of these dreadful massacres; those of Ireland, 
those of the valleys of Piedmont, those which we shall speak of in the 
article on “Inquisition,” and lastly, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
displayed in the West the same spirit of intolerance, against which nothing 
more pertinent and sensible has been written than what we find in the works 
of Salvian. 

The following is the language employed respecting the followers of one 
of the principal heresies by this excellent priest of Marseilles, who was 
surnamed the master of bishops, who deplored with bitterness the violence 
and vices of his age, and who was called the Jeremiah of the fifth century. 
“The Arians,” says he, “are heretics; but they do not know it; they are 
heretics among us, but they are not so among themselves; for they consider 
themselves so perfectly and completely Catholic, that they treat us as 
heretics. We are convinced that they entertain an opinion injurious to the 
divine generation, inasmuch as they say that the Son is less than the Father. 
They, on the other hand, think that we hold an opinion injurious to the 
Father, because we regard the Father and the Son equal. The truth is with 
us, but they consider it as favoring them. We give to God the honor which is 
due to Him, but they, according to their peculiar way of thinking, maintain 
that they do the same. They do not acquit themselves of their duty; but in 
the very point where they fail in doing so, they make the greatest duty of 
religion consist. They are impious, but even in being so they consider 
themselves as following, and as practising, genuine piety. They are then 
mistaken, but from a principle of love to God; and, although they have not 
the true faith, they regard that which they have actually embraced as the 
perfect love of God. 

“The sovereign judge of the universe alone knows how they will be 
punished for their errors in the day of judgment. In the meantime he 
patiently bears with them, because he sees that if they are in error, they err 
from pure motives of piety.” 


HERMES. 


Hermes, or Ermes, Mercury Trismegistus, or Thaut, or Taut, or Thot. 


We neglect reading the ancient book of Mercury Trismegistus, and we are 
not wrong in so doing. To philosophers it has appeared a sublime piece of 
jargon, and it is perhaps for this reason that they believed it the work of a 
great Platonist. 

Nevertheless, in this theological chaos, how many things there are to 
astonish and subdue the human mind! God, whose triple essence is wisdom, 
power and bounty; God, forming the world by His thought, His word; God 
creating subaltern gods; God commanding these gods to direct the celestial 
orbs, and to preside over the world; the sun; the Son of God; man His image 
in thought; light, His principal work a divine essence — all these grand and 
lively images dazzle a subdued imagination. 

It remains to be known whether this work, as much celebrated as little 
read, was the work of a Greek or of an Egyptian. St. Augustine hesitates not 
in believing that it is the work of an Egyptian, who pretended to be 
descended from the ancient Mercury, from the ancient Thaut, the first 
legislator of Egypt. It is true that St. Augustine knew no more of the 
Egyptian than of the Greek; but in his time it was necessary that we should 
not doubt that Hermes, from whom we received theology, was an Egyptian 
sage, probably anterior to the time of Alexander, and one of the priests 
whom Plato consulted. 

It has always appeared to me that the theology of Plato in nothing 
resembled that of other Greeks, with the exception of Timeus, who had 
travelled in Egypt, as well as Pythagoras. 

The Hermes Trismegistus that we possess is written in barbarous Greek, 
and in a foreign idiom. This is a proof that it is a translation in which the 
words have been followed more than the sense. 

Joseph Scaliger, who assisted the lord of Candale, bishop of Aire, to 
translate the Hermes, or Mercury Trismegistus, doubts not that the original 
was Egyptian. Add to these reasons that it is not very probable that a Greek 
would have addressed himself so often to Thaut. It is not natural for us to 
address ourselves to strangers with so much warm-heartedness; at least, we 
see no example of it in antiquity. 


The Egyptian A‘sculapius, who is made to speak in this book, and who is 
perhaps the author of it, wrote to Ammon, king of Egypt: “Take great care 
how you suffer the Greeks to translate the books of our Mercury, our Thaut, 
because they would disfigure them.” Certainly a Greek would not have 
spoken thus; there is therefore every appearance of this book being 
Egyptian. 

There is another reflection to be made, which is, that the systems of 
Hermes and Plato were equally formed to extend themselves through all the 
Jewish schools, from the time of the Ptolemies. This doctrine made great 
progress in them; you see it completely displayed by the Jew Philo, a 
learned man after the manner of those times. 

He copies entire passages from Mercury Trismegistus in his chapter on 
the formation of the world. “Firstly,” says he, “God made the world 
intelligible, the Heavens incorporeal, and the earth invisible; he afterwards 
created the incorporeal essence of water and spirit; and finally the essence 
of incorporeal light, the origin of the sun and of the stars.” 

Such is the pure doctrine of Hermes. He adds that the word, or invisible 
and intellectual thought, is the image of God. Here is the creation of the 
world by the word, by thought, by the logos, very strongly expressed. 

Afterwards follows the doctrine of Numbers, which descended from the 
Egyptians to the Jews. He calls reason the relation of God. The number of 
seven is the accomplishment of all things, “which is the reason,” says he, 
“that the lyre has only seven strings.” 

In a word Philo possessed all the philosophy of his time. 

We are therefore deceived, when we believe that the Jews, under the 
reign of Herod, were plunged in the same state of ignorance in which they 
were previously immersed. It is evident that St. Paul was well informed. It 
is only necessary to read the first chapter of St. John, which is so different 
from those of the others, to perceive that the author wrote precisely like 
Hermes and Plato. “In the beginning was the word, and the word was with 
God, and the word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made. In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of man.” It is thus that St. Paul says: 
“God made the worlds by His Son.” 

In the time of the apostles were seen whole societies of Christians who 
were only too learned, and thence substituted a fantastic philosophy for 
simplicity of faith. The Simons, Menanders, and Cerinthuses, taught 


precisely the doctrines of Hermes. Their A‘ons were only the subaltern 
gods, created by the great Being. All the first Christians, therefore, were not 
ignorant men, as it always has been asserted; since there were several of 
them who abused their literature; even in the Acts the governor Festus says 
to St. Paul: “Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad.” 

Cerinthus dogmatized in the time of St. John the Evangelist. His errors 
were of a profound, refined, and metaphysical cast. The faults which he 
remarked in the construction of the world made him think — at least so says 
Dr. Dupin — that it was not the sovereign God who created it, but a virtue 
inferior to this first principle, which had not the knowledge of the sovereign 
God. This was wishing to correct even the system of Plato, and deceiving 
himself, both as a Christian and a philosopher; but at the same time it 
displayed a refined and well-exercised mind. 

It is the same with the primitives called Quakers, of whom we have so 
much spoken. They have been taken for men who cannot see beyond their 
noses, and who make no use of their reason. However, there have been 
among them several who employed all the subtleties of logic. Enthusiasm is 
not always the companion of total ignorance, it is often that of erroneous 
information. 


HISTORIOGRAPHER. 


This is a title very different from that of historian. In France we commonly 
see men of letters pensioned, and, as it was said formerly, appointed to write 
history. Alain Chartier was the historiographer of Charles VII.; he says that 
he interrogated the domestics of this prince, and put them on their oaths, 
according to the duty of his charge, to ascertain whether Charles really had 
Agnes Sorel for his mistress. He concludes that nothing improper ever 
passed between these lovers; and that all was reduced to a few honest 
caresses, to which these domestics had been the innocent witnesses. 
However, it is proved, not by historiographers, but by historians supported 
by family titles, that Charles VII. had three daughters by Agnes Sorel, the 
eldest of whom, married to one Breze, was stabbed by her husband. From 
this time there were often titled historiographers in France, and it was the 
custom to give them commissions of councillors of state, with the 
provisions of their charge. They were commensal officers of the king’s 
house. Matthieu had these privileges under Henry IV., but did not therefore 
write a better history. 

At Venice it is always a noble of the senate who possesses this title and 
function, and the celebrated Nani has filled them with general approbation. 
It is very difficult for the historiographer of a prince not to be a liar; that of 
a republic flatters less; but he does not tell all the truth. In China 
historiographers are charged with collecting all the events and original titles 
under a dynasty. They throw the leaves numbered into a vast hall, through 
an orifice resembling the lion’s mouth at Venice, into which is cast all secret 
intelligence. When the dynasty is extinct the hall is opened and the 
materials digested, of which an authentic history is composed. The general 
journal of the empire also serves to form the body of history; this journal is 
superior to our newspapers, being made under the superintendence of the 
mandarins of each province, revised by a supreme tribunal, and every piece 
bearing an authenticity which is decisive in contentious matters. 

Every sovereign chose his own historiographer. Vittorio Siri was one; 
Pelisson was first chosen by Louis XIV. to write the events of his reign, and 
acquitted himself of his task with eloquence in the history of Franche- 
Comté. Racine, the most elegant of poets, and Boileau, the most correct, 
were afterwards substituted for Pelisson. Some curious persons have 


collected “Memoirs of the Passage of the Rhine,” written by Racine. We 
cannot judge by these memoirs whether Louis XIV. passed the Rhine or not 
with his troops, who swam across the river. This example sufficiently 
demonstrates how rarely it happens that an historiographer dare tell the 
truth. Several also, who have possessed this title, have taken good care of 
writing history; they have followed the example of Amyot, who said that he 
was too much attached to his masters to write their lives. Father Daniel had 
the patent of historiographer, after having given his “History of France”; he 
had a pension of 600 livres, regarded merely as a suitable stipend for a 
monk. 

It is very difficult to assign true bounds to the arts, sciences, and literary 
labor. Perhaps it is the proper duty of an historiographer to collect materials, 
and that of an historian to put them in order. The first can amass everything, 
the second arrange and select. The historiographer is more of the simple 
annalist, while the historian seems to have a more open field for reflection 
and eloquence. 

We need scarcely say here that both should equally tell the truth, but we 
can examine this great law of Cicero: “Ne quid veri tacere non audeat.”— 
“That we ought not to dare to conceal any truth.” This rule is of the number 
of those that want illustration. Suppose a prince confides to his 
historiographer an important secret to which his honor is attached, or that 
the good of the state requires should not be revealed — should the 
historiographer or historian break his word with the prince, or betray his 
country to obey Cicero? The curiosity of the public seems to exact it; honor 
and duty forbid it. Perhaps in this case he should renounce writing history. 

If a truth dishonors a family, ought the historiographer or historian to 
inform the public of it? No; doubtless he is not bound to reveal the shame of 
individuals; history is no satire. 

But if this scandalous truth belongs to public events, if it enters into the 
interests of the state — if it has produced evils of which it imports to know 
the cause, it is then that the maxims of Cicero should be observed; for this 
law is like all others which must be executed, tempered, or neglected, 
according to circumstances. 

Let us beware of this humane respect when treating of acknowledged 
public faults, prevarications, and injustices, into which the misfortunes of 
the times have betrayed respectable bodies. They cannot be too much 
exposed; they are beacons which warn these always-existing bodies against 


splitting again on similar rocks. If an English parliament has condemned a 
man of fortune to the torture — if an assembly of theologians had 
demanded the blood of an unfortunate who differed in opinion from 
themselves, it should be the duty of an historian to inspire all ages with 
horror for these juridical assassins. We should always make the Athenians 
blush for the death of Socrates. 

Happily, even an entire people always find it good to have the crimes of 
their ancestors placed before them; they like to condemn them, and to 
believe themselves superior. The historiographer or historian encourages 
them in these sentiments, and, in retracing the wars of government and 
religion, prevents their repetition. 


HISTORY. 


SECTION I. 


Definition of History. 

History is the recital of facts represented as true. Fable, on the contrary, 
is the recital of facts represented as fiction. There is the history of human 
opinions, which is scarcely anything more than the history of human errors. 

The history of the arts may be made the most useful of all, when to a 
knowledge of their invention and progress it adds a description of their 
mechanical means and processes. 

Natural history, improperly designated “history,” is an essential part of 
natural philosophy. The history of events has been divided into sacred and 
profane. Sacred history is a series of divine and miraculous operations, by 
which it has pleased God formerly to direct and govern the Jewish nation, 
and, in the present day, to try our faith. “To learn Hebrew, the sciences, and 
history,” says La Fontaine, “is to drink up the sea.” 


Si j’apprenois I|’Hébreu, les sciences, |’histoire, 
Tout cela, c’est la mer a boire. 
— LA FONTAINE, book viii, fable 25. 


The Foundations of History. 

The foundations of all history are the recitals of events, made by fathers 
to their children, and afterwards transmitted from one generation to another. 
They are, at most, only probable in their origin when they do not shock 
common sense, and they lose a degree of probability at every successive 
transmission. With time the fabulous increases and the true disappears; 
hence it arises that the original traditions and records of all nations are 
absurd. Thus the Egyptians had been governed for many ages by the gods. 
They had next been under the government of demi-gods; and, finally, they 
had kings for eleven thousand three hundred and forty years, and during 
that period the sun had changed four times from east and west. 

The Phoenicians, in the time of Alexander, pretended that they had been 
settled in their own country for thirty thousand years; and those thirty 
thousand years were as full of prodigies as the Egyptian chronology. I admit 


it to be perfectly consistent with physical possibility that Phoenicia may 
have existed, not merely for thirty thousand years, but thirty thousand 
millions of ages, and that it may have endured, as well as the other portions 
of the globe, thirty millions of revolutions. But of all this we possess no 
knowledge. 

The ridiculous miracles which abound in the ancient history of Greece 
are universally known. 

The Romans, although a serious and grave people, have, nevertheless, 
equally involved in fables the early periods of their history. That nation, so 
recent in comparison with those of Asia, was five hundred years without 
historians. It is impossible, therefore, to be surprised on finding that 
Romulus was the son of Mars; that a she-wolf was his nurse; that he 
marched with a thousand men from his own village, Rome, against twenty 
thousand warriors belonging to the city of the Sabines; that he afterwards 
became a god; that the elder Tarquin cut through a stone with a razor, and 
that a vestal drew a ship to land with her girdle, etc. 

The first annals of modern nations are no less fabulous; things 
prodigious and improbable ought sometimes, undoubtedly, to be related, but 
only as proofs of human credulity. They constitute part of the history of 
human opinion and absurdities; but the field is too immense. 

Of Monuments or Memorials. 

The only proper method of endeavoring to acquire some knowledge of 
ancient history is to ascertain whether there remain any incontestable public 
monuments. We possess only three such, in the way of writing or 
inscription. The first is the collection of astronomical observations made 
during nineteen hundred successive years at Babylon, and transferred by 
Alexander to Greece. This series of observations, which goes back two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-four years beyond our vulgar era, 
decidedly proves that the Babylonians existed as an associated and 
incorporated people many ages before; for the arts are struck out and 
elaborated only in the slow course of time, and the indolence natural to 
mankind permits thousands of years to roll away without their acquiring 
any other knowledge or talents than what are required for food, clothing, 
shelter, and mutual destruction. Let the truth of these remarks be judged of 
from the state of the Germans and the English in the time of Cesar, from 
that of the Tartars at the present day, from that of two-thirds of Africa, and 
from that of all the various nations found in the vast continent of America, 


excepting, in some respects, the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, and the 
republic of Tlascala. Let it be recollected that in the whole of the new world 
not a single individual could write or read. 

The second monument is the central eclipse of the sun, calculated in 
China two thousand one hundred and fifty-five years before our vulgar era, 
and admitted by all our astronomers to have actually occurred. We must 
apply the same remark to the Chinese as to, the people of Babylon. They 
had undoubtedly, long before this period, constituted a vast empire and 
social polity. But what places the Chinese above all the other nations of the 
world is that neither their laws, nor manners, nor the language exclusively 
spoken by their men of learning, have experienced any change in the course 
of about four thousand years. Yet this nation and that of India, the most 
ancient of all that are now subsisting, those which possess the largest and 
most fertile tracts of territory, those which had invented nearly all the arts 
almost before we were in possession even of any of them, have been always 
omitted, down to our time, in our pretended universal histories. And 
whenever a Spaniard or a Frenchman enumerated the various nations of the 
globe, neither of them failed to represent his own country as the first 
monarchy on earth, and his king as the greatest sovereign, under the 
flattering hope, no doubt, that that greatest of sovereigns, after having read 
his book, would confer upon him a pension. 

The third monument, but very inferior to the two others, is the Arundel 
Marbles. The chronicle of Athens was inscribed on these marbles two 
hundred and sixty-three years before our era, but it goes no further back 
than the time of Cecrops, thirteen hundred and nineteen years beyond the 
time of its inscription. In the history of all antiquity these are the only 
incontestable epochs that we possess. 

Let us attend a little particularly to these marbles, which were brought 
from Greece by Lord Arundel. The chronicle contained in them commences 
fifteen hundred and seventy-seven years before our era. This, at the present 
time, makes an antiquity of 3,348 years, and in the course of that period you 
do not find a single miraculous or prodigious event on record. It is the same 
with the Olympiads. It must not be in reference to these that the expression 
can be applied of “Grecia mendax” (lying Greece). The Greeks well knew 
how to distinguish history from fable, and real facts from the tales of 
Herodotus; just as in relation to important public affairs, their orators 


borrowed nothing from the discourses of the sophists or the imagery of the 
poets. 

The date of the taking of Troy is specified in these marbles, but there is 
no mention made of Apollo’s arrows, or the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or the 
ridiculous battles of the gods. The date of the inventions of Triptolemus and 
Ceres is given; but Ceres is not called goddess. Notice is taken of a poem 
upon the rape of Proserpine; but it is not said that she is the daughter of 
Jupiter and a goddess, and the wife of the god of hell. 

Hercules is initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries, but not a single word is 
mentioned of the twelve labors, nor of his passage to Africa in his cup, nor 
of his divinity, nor of the great fish by which he was swallowed, and which, 
according to Lycophron, kept him in its belly three days and three nights. 

Among us, on the contrary, a standard is brought by an angel from 
heaven to the monks of St. Denis; a pigeon brings a bottle of oil to the 
church of Rheims; two armies of serpents engage in pitched battle in 
Germany; an archbishop of Mentz is besieged and devoured by rats; and to 
complete and crown the whole, the year in which these adventures 
occurred, is given with the most particular precision. The abbé Langlet, also 
condescending to compile, compiles these contemptible fooleries, while the 
almanacs, for the hundredth time, repeat them. In this manner are our youth 
instructed and enlightened; and all these trumpery fables are put in 
requisition even for the education of princes! 

All history is comparatively recent. It is by no means astonishing to find 
that we have, in fact, no profane history that goes back beyond about four 
thousand years. The cause of this is to be found in the revolutions of the 
globe, and the long and universal ignorance of the art which transmits 
events by writing. There are still many nations totally unacquainted with the 
practice of this art. It existed only in a small number of civilized states, and 
even in them was confined to comparatively few hands. Nothing was more 
rare among the French and Germans than knowing how to write; down to 
the fourteenth century of our era, scarcely any public acts were attested by 
witnesses. It was not till the reign of Charles VII. in France, in 1454, that an 
attempt was made to reduce to writing some of the customs of France. The 
art was still more uncommon among the Spaniards, and hence it arises that 
their history is so dry and doubtful till the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
We perceive, from what has been said, with what facility the very small 
number of persons who possessed the art of writing might impose by means 


of it, and how easy it has been to produce a belief in the most enormous 
absurdities. 

There have been nations who have subjugated a considerable part of the 
world, and who yet have not been acquainted with the use of characters. We 
know that Genghis Khan conquered a part of Asia in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; but it is not from him, nor from the Tartars, that we have 
derived that knowledge. Their history, written by the Chinese, and 
translated by Father Gaubil, states that these Tartars were at that time 
unacquainted with the art of writing. 

This art was, unquestionably, not likely to be less unknown to the 
Scythian Ogus-kan, called by the Persians and Greeks Madies, who 
conquered a part of Europe and Asia long before the reign of Cyrus. It is 
almost a certainty that at that time, out of a hundred nations, there were only 
two or three that employed characters. It is undoubtedly possible, that in an 
ancient world destroyed, mankind were acquainted with the art of writing 
and the other arts, but in our world they are all of recent date. 

There remain monuments of another kind, which serve to prove merely 
the remote antiquity of certain nations, an antiquity preceding all known 
epochs, and all books; these are the prodigies of architecture, such as the 
pyramids and palaces of Egypt, which have resisted and wearied the power 
of time. Herodotus, who lived two thousand two hundred years ago, and 
who had seen them, was unable to learn from the Egyptian priests at what 
periods these structures were raised. 
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Monument of Antiquity” — The Acropolis, Athens 


It is difficult to ascribe to the oldest of the pyramids an antiquity of less 
than four thousand years, and, it is necessary to consider, that those 
ostentatious piles, erected by monarchs, could not have been commenced 
till long after the establishment of cities. But, in order to build cities in a 
country every year inundated, it must always be recollected that it would 
have been previously necessary in this land of slime and mud, to lay the 
foundation upon piles, that they might thus be inaccessible to the 
inundation; it would have been necessary, even before taking this 
indispensable measure of precaution, and before the inhabitants could be in 
a state to engage in such important and even dangerous labors, that the 
people should have contrived retreats, during the swelling of the Nile, 
between the two chains of rocks which exist on the right and left banks of 
the river. It would have been necessary that these collected multitudes 
should have instruments of tillage, and of architecture, a knowledge of 
architecture and surveying, regular laws, and an active police. All these 
things require a space of time absolutely prodigious. We see, every day, by 
the long details which relate even to those of our undertakings, which are 
most necessary and most diminutive, how difficult it is to execute works of 


magnitude, and that they not only require unwearied perseverance, but 
many generations animated by the same spirit. 

However, whether we admit that one or two of those immense masses 
were erected by Menés, or Thaut, or Cheops, or Rameses, we shall not, in 
consequence, have the slightest further insight into the ancient history of 
Egypt. The language of that people is lost; and all we know in reference to 
the subject is that before the most ancient historians existed, there existed 
materials for writing ancient history. 


SECTION II. 


As we already possess, I had almost said, twenty thousand works, the 
greater number of them extending to many volumes, on the subject, 
exclusively, of the history of France; and as, even a studious man, were he 
to live a hundred years, would find it impossible to read them, I think it a 
good thing to know where to stop. We are obliged to connect with the 
knowledge of our own country the history of our neighbors. We are still less 
permitted to remain ignorant of the Greeks and Romans, and their laws 
which are become ours; but, if to this laborious study we should resolve to 
add that of more remote antiquity, we should resemble the man who 
deserted Tacitus and Livy to study seriously the “Thousand and One 
Nights.” All the origins of nations are evidently fables. The reason is that 
men must have lived long in society, and have learned to make bread and 
clothing (which would be matters of some difficulty) before they acquired 
the art of transmitting all their thoughts to posterity (a matter of greater 
difficulty still). The art of writing is certainly not more than six thousand 
years old, even among the Chinese; and, whatever may be the boast of the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians, it appears not at all likely that they were able to 
read and write earlier. 

The history, therefore, of preceding periods, could be transmitted by 
memory alone; and we well know how the memory of past events changes 
from one generation to another. The first histories were written only from 
the imagination. Not only did every people invent its own origin, but it 
invented also the origin of the whole world. 

If we may believe Sanchoniathon, the origin of things was a thick air, 
which was rarified by the wind; hence sprang desire and love, and from the 
union of desire and love were formed animals. The stars were later 


productions, and intended merely to adorn the heavens, and to rejoice the 
sight of the animals upon earth. 

The Knef of the Egyptians, their Oshiret and Ishet, which we call Osiris 
and Isis, are neither less ingenious nor ridiculous. The Greeks embellished 
all these fictions. Ovid collected them and ornamented them with the 
charms of the most beautiful poetry. What he says of a god who develops or 
disembroils chaos, and of the formation of man, is sublime. 


Sanctius his animal, mentisque capacius alte 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est.... 

— OVID, Metam., i, v. 76. 


A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man designed; 
Conscious or thought, of more capacious breast, 
For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest. 

— DRYDEN. 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram; 
Os homini sublime dedit ceelumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
METAM., i, v. 84. 


Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 

— DRYDEN. 


Hesiod, and other writers who lived so long before, would have been 
very far from expressing themselves with this elegant sublimity. But, from 
the interesting moment of man’s formation down to the era of the 
Olympiads, everything is plunged in profound obscurity. 

Herodotus is present at the Olympic games, and, like an old woman to 
children, recites his narratives, or rather tales, to the assembled Greeks. He 
begins by saying that the Phoenicians sailed from the Red Sea into the 


Mediterranean; which, if true, must necessarily imply that they had doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and made the circuit of Africa. 

Then comes the rape of Io; then the fable of Gyges and Candaules; then 
the wondrous stories of banditti, and that of the daughter of Cheops, king of 
Egypt, having required a hewn stone from each of her many lovers, and 
obtained, in consequence, a number large enough to build one of the 
pyramids. 

To this, add the oracles, prodigies, and frauds of priests, and you have 
the history of the human race. 

The first periods of the Roman history appear to have been written by 
Herodotus; our conquerors and legislators knew no other way of counting 
their years as they passed away, than by driving nails into a wall by the 
hand of the sacred pontiff. 

The great Romulus, the king of a village, is the son of the god Mars, and 
a recluse, who was proceeding to a well to draw water in a pitcher. He has a 
god for his father, a woman of loose manners for his mother, and a she-wolf 
for his nurse. A buckler falls from heaven expressly for Numa. The 
invaluable books of the Sibyls are found by accident. An augur, by divine 
permission, divides a large flint-stone with a razor. A vestal, with her mere 
girdle, draws into the water a large vessel that has been stranded. Castor and 
Pollux come down to fight for the Romans, and the marks of their horses’ 
feet are imprinted on the stones. The transalpine Gauls advanced to pillage 
Rome; some relate that they were driven away by geese, others that they 
carried away with them much gold and silver; but it is probable that, at that 
time in Italy, geese were far more abundant than silver. We have imitated 
the first Roman historians, at least in their taste for fables. We have our 
oriflamme, our great standard, brought from heaven by an angel, and the 
holy phial by a pigeon; and, when to these we add the mantle of St. Martin, 
we feel not a little formidable. 

What would constitute useful history? That which should teach us our 
duties and our rights, without appearing to teach them. 

It is often asked whether the fable of the sacrifice of Iphigenia is taken 
from the history of Jephthah; whether the deluge of Deucalion is invented in 
imitation of that of Noah; whether the adventure of Philemon and Baucis is 
copied from that of Lot and his wife. The Jews admit that they had no 
communication with strangers, that their books were unknown to the 
Greeks till the translation made by the order of Ptolemy. The Jews were, 


long before that period, money-brokers and usurers among the Greeks at 
Alexandria; but the Greeks never went to sell old clothes at Jerusalem. It is 
evident that no people imitated the Jews, and also that the Jews imitated or 
adopted many things from the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks. 

All Jewish antiquities are sacred in our estimation, notwithstanding the 
hatred and contempt in which we hold that people. We cannot, indeed, 
believe them by reason, but we bring ourselves under subjection to the Jews 
by faith. There are about fourscore systems in existence on the subject of 
their chronology, and a far greater number of ways of explaining the events 
recorded in their histories; we know not which is the true one, but we 
reserve our faith for it in store against the time when that true one shall be 
discovered. 

We have so many things to believe in this sensible and magnanimous 
people, that all our faith is exhausted by them, and we have none left for the 
prodigies with which the other nations abound. Rollin may go on repeating 
to us the oracles of Apollo, and the miraculous achievements of Semiramis; 
he may continue to transcribe all that has been narrated of the justice of 
those ancient Scythians who so frequently pillaged Africa, and occasionally 
ate men for their breakfast; yet sensible and well-educated people will still 
feel and express some degree of incredulity. 

What I most admire in our modern compilers is the judgment and zeal 
with which they prove to us, that whatever happened in former ages, in the 
most extensive and powerful empires of the world, took place solely for the 
instruction of the inhabitants of Palestine. If the kings of Babylon, in the 
course of their conquests, overrun the territories of the Hebrew people, it is 
only to correct that people for their sins. If the monarch, who has been 
commonly named Cyrus, becomes master of Babylon, it is that he may 
grant permission to some captive Jews to return home. If Alexander 
conquers Darius, it is for the settlement of some Jew old-clothesmen at 
Alexandria. When the Romans join Syria to their vast dominions, and round 
their empire with the little district of Judea, this is still with a view to teach 
a moral lesson to the Jews. The Arabs and the Turks appear upon the stage 
of the world solely for the correction of this amiable people. We must 
acknowledge that they have had an excellent education; never had any pupil 
sO many preceptors. Such is the utility of history. 

But what is still more instructive is the exact justice which the clergy 
have dealt out to all those sovereigns with whom they were dissatisfied. 


Observe with what impartial candor St. Gregory of Nazianzen judges the 
emperor Julian, the philosopher. He declares that that prince, who did not 
believe in the existence of the devil, held secret communication with that 
personage, and that, on a particular occasion, when the demons appeared to 
him under the most hideous forms, and in the midst of the most raging 
flames, he drove them away by making inadvertently the sign of the cross. 

He denominates him madman and wretch; he asserts that Julian 
immolated young men and women every night in caves. Such is the 
description he gives of the most candid and clement of men, and who never 
exercised the slightest revenge against this same Gregory, notwithstanding 
the abuse and invectives with which he pursued him throughout his reign. 

To apologize for the guilty is a happy way of justifying calumny against 
the innocent. Compensation is thus effected; and such compensation was 
amply afforded by St. Gregory. The emperor Constantius, Julian’s uncle and 
predecessor, upon his accession to the throne, had massacred Julius, his 
mother’s brother, and his two sons, all three of whom had been declared 
august; this was a system which he had adopted from his father. He 
afterwards procured the assassination of Gallus, Julian’s brother. The 
cruelty which he thus displayed to his own family, he extended to the 
empire at large; but he was a man of prayer, and, even at the decisive battle 
with Maxentius, he was praying to God in a neighboring church during the 
whole time in which the armies were engaged. Such was the man who was 
eulogized by Gregory; and, if such is the way in which the saints make us 
acquainted with the truth, what may we not expect from the profane, 
particularly when they are ignorant, superstitious, and irritable? 

At the present day the study of history is occasionally applied to a 
purpose somewhat whimsical and absurd. Certain charters of the time of 
Dagobert are discovered and brought forward, the greater part of them of a 
somewhat suspicious character in point of genuineness, and ill-understood; 
and from these it is inferred, that customs, rights, and prerogatives, which 
subsisted then, should be revived now. I would recommend it to those who 
adopt this method of study and reasoning, to say to the ocean, “You 
formerly extended to Aigues-Mortes, Fréjus, Ravenna, and Ferrara. Return 
to them immediately.” 


SECTION IIL. 


Of the Certainty of History. 

All certainty which does not consist in mathematical demonstration is 
nothing more than the highest probability; there is no other historical 
certainty. 

When Marco Polo described the greatness and population of China, 
being the first, and for a time the only writer who had described them, he 
could not obtain credit. The Portuguese, who for ages afterwards had 
communication and commerce with that vast empire, began to render the 
description probable. It is now a matter of absolute certainty; of that 
certainty which arises from the unanimous deposition of a thousand 
witnesses or different nations, unopposed by the testimony of a single 
individual. 

If merely two or three historians had described the adventure of King 
Charles XII. when he persisted in remaining in the territories of his 
benefactor, the sultan, in opposition to the orders of that monarch, and 
absolutely fought, with the few domestics that attended his person, against 
an army of janissaries and Tartars, I should have suspended my judgment 
about its truth; but, having spoken to many who actually witnessed the fact, 
and having never heard it called in question, I cannot possibly do otherwise 
than believe it; because, after all, although such conduct is neither wise nor 
common, there is nothing in it contradictory to the laws of nature, or the 
character of the hero. 

That which is in opposition to the ordinary course of nature ought not to 
be believed, unless it is attested by persons evidently inspired by the divine 
mind, and whose inspiration, indeed, it is impossible to doubt. Hence we are 
justified in considering as a paradox the assertion made under the article on 
“Certainty,” in the great “Encyclopedia,” that we are as much bound to 
believe in the resuscitation of a dead man, if all Paris were to affirm it, as to 
believe all Paris when it states that we gained the battle of Fontenoy. It is 
clear that the evidence of all Paris to a thing improbable can never be equal 
to that evidence in favor of a probable one. These are the first principles of 
genuine logic. Such a dictionary as the one in question should be 
consecrated only to truth. 

Uncertainty of History. 

Periods of time are distinguished as fabulous and historical. But even in 
the historical times themselves it is necessary to distinguish truths from 
fables. I am not here speaking of fables, now universally admitted to be 


such. There is no question, for example, respecting the prodigies with which 
Livy has embellished, or rather defaced, his history. But with respect to 
events generally admitted, how many reasons exist for doubt! 

Let it be recollected that the Roman republic was five hundred years 
without historians; that Livy himself deplores the loss of various public 
monuments or records, as almost all, he says, were destroyed in the burning 
of Rome: “Pleraque interiere.” Let it be considered that, in the first three 
hundred years, the art of writing was very uncommon: “Rare per eadem 
tempora litere.” Reason will be then seen for entertaining doubt on all 
those events which do not correspond with the usual order of human affairs. 

Can it be considered very likely that Romulus, the grandson of the king 
of the Sabines, was compelled to carry off the Sabine women in order to 
obtain for his people wives? Is the history of Lucretia highly probable; can 
we easily believe, on the credit of Livy, that the king Porsenna betook 
himself to flight, full of admiration for the Romans, because a fanatic had 
pledged himself to assassinate him? Should we not rather be inclined to rely 
upon Polybius, who was two hundred years earlier than Livy? Polybius 
informs us that Porsenna subjugated the Romans. This is far more probable 
than the adventure of Scevola’s burning off his hand for failing in the 
attempt to assassinate him. I would have defied Poltrot to do as much. 

Does the adventure of Regulus, inclosed within a hogshead or tub stuck 
round with iron spikes, deserve belief? Would not Polybius, a 
contemporary, have recorded it had it been true? He says not a single word 
upon the subject. Is not this a striking presumption that the story was 
trumped up long afterwards to gratify the popular hatred against the 
Carthaginians? 

Open “Moréri’s Dictionary,” at the article on “Regulus.” He informs you 
that the torments inflicted on that Roman are recorded in Livy. The 
particular decade, however, in which Livy would have recorded it, if at all, 
is lost; and in lieu of it, we have only the supplement of Freinsheim; and 
thus it appears that Dictionary has merely cited a German writer of the 
seventeenth century, under the idea of citing a Roman of the Augustan age. 
Volumes might be composed out of all the celebrated events which have 
been generally admitted, but which may be more fairly doubted. But the 
limits allowed for this article will not permit us to enlarge. 

Whether Temples, Festivals, Annual Ceremonies, and even Medals, are 
Historic Proofs. 


We might be naturally led to imagine that a monument raised by any 
nation in celebration of a particular event, would attest the certainty of that 
event; if, however, these monuments were not erected by contemporaries, or 
if they celebrate events that carry with them but little probability, they may 
often be regarded as proving nothing more than a wish to consecrate a 
popular opinion. 

The rostral column, erected in Rome by the contemporaries of Duilius, is 
undoubtedly a proof of the naval victory obtained by Duilius; but does the 
statue of the augur Nevius, who is said to have divided a large flint with a 
razor, prove that Nevius in reality performed that prodigy? Were the statues 
of Ceres and Triptolemus, at Athens, decisive evidences that Ceres came 
down from I know not what particular planet, to instruct the Athenians in 
agriculture? Or does the famous Laocoon, which exists perfect to the 
present day, furnish incontestable evidence of the truth of the story of the 
Trojan horse? 

Ceremonies and annual festivals observed universally throughout any 
nation, are, in like manner, no better proofs of the reality of the events to 
which they are attributed. The festival of Orion, carried on the back of a 
dolphin, was celebrated among the Romans as well as the Greeks. That of 
Faunus was in celebration of his adventure with Hercules and Omphale, 
when that god, being enamored of Omphale, mistook the bed of Hercules 
for that of his mistress. 

The famous feast of the Lupercals was instituted in honor of the she-wolf 
that suckled Romulus and Remus. 

What was the origin of the feast of Orion, which was observed on the 
fifth of the ides of May? It was neither more nor less than the following 
adventure: Hyreus once entertained at his house the gods Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Mercury, and when his high and mighty guests were about to depart, 
the worthy host, who had no wife, and was very desirous of having a son, 
lamented his unfortunate fate, and expressed his anxious desire to the three 
divinities. We dare not exactly detail what they did to the hide of an ox 
which Hyreus had killed for their entertainment; however, they afterwards 
covered the well-soaked hide with a little earth; and thence, at the end of 
nine months, was born Orion. 

Almost all the Roman, Syrian, Grecian, and Egyptian festivals, were 
founded on similar legends, as well as the temples and statues of ancient 
heroes. They were monuments consecrated by credulity to error. 


One of our most ancient monuments is the statue of St. Denis carrying 
his head in his arms. 

Even a medal, and a contemporary medal, is sometimes no proof. How 
many medals has flattery struck in celebration of battles very indecisive in 
themselves, but thus exalted into victories; and of enterprises, in fact, 
baffled and abortive, and completed only in the inscription on the medal? 
Finally, during the war in 1740, between the Spaniards and the English, was 
there not a medal struck, attesting the capture of Carthagena by Admiral 
Vernon, although that admiral was obliged to raise the siege? 

Medals are then unexceptionable testimonies only when the event they 
celebrate is attested by contemporary authors; these evidences thus 
corroborating each other, verify the event described. 

Should an Historian ascribe Fictitious Speeches to his Characters, and 
sketch Portraits of them? 

If on any particular occasion the commander of an army, or a public 
minister, has spoken in a powerful and impressive manner, characteristic of 
his genius and his age, his discourse should unquestionably be given with 
the most literal exactness. Speeches of this description are perhaps the most 
valuable part of history. But for what purpose represent a man as saying 
what he never did say? It would be just as correct to attribute to him acts 
which he never performed. It is a fiction imitated from Homer; but that 
which is fiction in a poem, in strict language, is a lie in the historian. Many 
of the ancients adopted the method in question, which merely proves that 
many of the ancients were fond of parading their eloquence at the expense 
of truth. 

Of Historical Portraiture. 

Portraits, also, frequently manifest a stronger desire for display, than to 
communicate information. Contemporaries are justifiable in drawing the 
portraits of statesmen with whom they have negotiated, or of generals under 
whom they have fought. But how much is it to be apprehended that the 
pencil will in many cases be guided by the feelings? The portraits given by 
Lord Clarendon appear to be drawn with more impartiality, gravity, and 
judgment, than those which we peruse with so much delight in Cardinal de 
Retz. 

But to attempt to paint the ancients; to elaborate in this way the 
development of their minds; to regard events as characters in which we may 
accurately read the most sacred feelings and intents of their hearts — this is 


an undertaking of no ordinary difficulty and discrimination, although as 
frequently conducted, both childish and trifling. 

Of Cicero’s Maxim Concerning History, that an Historian should never 
dare to relate a Falsehood or to Conceal a Truth. 

The first part of this precept is incontestable; we must stop for a moment 
to examine the other. If a particular truth may be of any service to the state, 
your silence is censurable. But I will suppose you to write the history of a 
prince who had reposed in you a secret — ought you to reveal that secret? 
Ought you to say to all posterity what you would be criminal in disclosing 
to a single individual? Should the duty of an historian prevail over the 
higher and more imperative duty of a man? 

I will suppose again, that you have witnessed a failing or weakness 
which has not had the slightest influence on public affairs — ought you to 
publish such weakness? In such a case history becomes satire. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the greater part of anecdote writers are 
more indiscreet than they are useful. But what opinion must we entertain of 
those impudent compilers who appear to glory in scattering about them 
calumny and slander, and print and sell scandals as Voisin sold poisons? 

Of Satirical History. 

If Plutarch censured Herodotus for not having sufficiently extolled the 
fame of some of the Grecian cities, and for omitting many known facts 
worthy of being recorded, how much more censurable are certain of our 
modern writers, who, without any of the merits of Herodotus, impute both 
to princes and to nations acts of the most odious character, without the 
slightest proof or evidence? The history of the war in 1741 has been written 
in England; and it relates, “that at the battle of Fontenoy the French fired at 
the English balls and pieces of glass which had been prepared with poison; 
and that the duke of Cumberland sent to the king of France a box full of 
those alleged poisonous articles, which had been found in the bodies of the 
wounded English.” The same author adds, that the French having lost in 
that battle forty thousand men, the parliament issued an order to prevent 
people from talking on the subject, under pain of corporal punishment. 

The fraudulent memoirs published not long since under the name of 
Madame de Maintenon, abound with similar absurdities. We are told in 
them, that at the siege of Lille the allies threw placards into the city, 
containing these words: “Frenchmen, be comforted — Maintenon shall 
never be your queen.” 


Almost every page is polluted by false statements and abuse of the royal 
family and other leading families in the kingdom, without the author’s 
making out the smallest probability to give a color to his calumnies. This is 
not writing history; it is writing slanders which deserve the pillory. 

A vast number of works have been printed in Holland, under the name of 
history, of which the style is as vulgar and coarse as the abuse, and the facts 
as false as they are ill-narrated. This, it has been observed, is a bad fruit of 
the noble tree of liberty. But if the contemptible authors of this trash have 
the liberty thus to deceive their readers, it becomes us here to take the 
liberty to undeceive them. 

A thirst for despicable gain, and the insolence of vulgar and grovelling 
manners, were the only motives which led that Protestant refugee from 
Languedoc, of the name of Langlevieux, but commonly called La 
Beaumelle, to attempt the most infamous trick that ever disgraced literature. 
He sold to Eslinger, the bookseller of Frankfort, in 1751, for seventeen louis 
d’or, the “History of the Age of Louis XIV.,” which is not his; and, either to 
make it believed that he was the proprietor, or to earn his money, he loaded 
it with abusive and abominable notes against Louis XIV., his son, and his 
grandson, the duke of Burgundy, whom he abuses in the most unmeasured 
terms, and calls a traitor to his grandfather and his country. He pours upon 
the duke of Orleans, the regent, calumnies at once the most horrible and the 
most absurd; no person of consequence is spared, and yet no person of 
consequence did he ever know. He retails against the marshals Villars and 
Villeroi, against ministers, and even against ladies, all the petty, dirty, and 
scandalous tales that could be collected from the lowest taverns and wine- 
houses; and he speaks of the greatest princes as if they were amenable to 
himself, and under his own personal jurisdiction. He expresses himself, 
indeed, as if he were a formal and authorized judge of kings: “Give me,” 
says he, “a Stuart, and I will make him king of England.” 

This most ridiculous and abominable conduct, proceeding from an 
author obscure and unknown, has incurred no prosecution; it would have 
been severely punished in a man whose words would have carried any 
weight. But we must here observe, that these works of darkness frequently 
circulate through all Europe; they are sold at the fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic, and the whole of the North is overrun with them. Foreigners, who 
are not well informed, derive from books of this description their 
knowledge of modern history. German authors are not always sufficiently 


on their guard against memoirs of this character, but employ them as 
materials; which has been the case with the memoirs of Pontis, Montbrun, 
Rochefort, and Pordac; with all the pretended political testaments of 
ministers of state, which have proceeded from the pen of forgery; with the 
“Royal Tenth” of Boisguillebert, impudently published under the name of 
Marshal Vauban; and with innumerable compilations of anas and anecdotes. 

History is sometimes even still more shamefully abused in England. As 
there are always two parties in furious hostility against each other, until 
some common danger for a season unites them, the writers of one faction 
condemn everything that the others approve. The same individual is 
represented as a Cato and a Catiline. How is truth to be extricated from this 
adulation and satire? Perhaps there is only one rule to be depended upon, 
which is, to believe all the good which the historian of a party ventures to 
allow to the leaders of the opposite faction; and all the ills which he 
ventures to impute to the chiefs of his own — a rule, of which neither party 
can severely complain. 

With regard to memoirs actually written by agents in the events 
recorded, as those of Clarendon, Ludlow, and Burnet, in England, and de la 
Rochefoucauld and de Retz in France, if they agree, they are true; if they 
contradict each other, doubt them. 

With respect to anas and anecdotes, there may perhaps be one in a 
hundred of them that contain some shadow of truth. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Method or Manner of Writing History, and of Style. 

We have said so much upon this subject, that we must here say very 
little. It is sufficiently known and fully admitted, that the method and style 
of Livy — his gravity, and instructive eloquence, are suitable to the majesty 
of the Roman republic; that Tacitus is more calculated to portray tyrants, 
Polybius to give lessons on war, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus to 
investigate antiquities. 

But, while he forms himself on the general model of these great masters, 
a weighty responsibility is attached to the modern historian from which they 
were exempt. He is required to give more minute details, facts more 
completely authenticated, correct dates, precise authorities, more attention 
to customs, laws, manners, commerce, finance, agriculture, and population. 


It is with history, as it is with mathematics and natural philosophy; the field 
of it is immensely enlarged. The more easy it is to compile newspapers, the 
more difficult it is at the present day to write history. 

Daniel thought himself a historian, because he transcribed dates and 
narratives of battles, of which I can understand nothing. He should have 
informed me of the rights of the nation, the rights of the chief corporate 
establishments in it; its laws, usages, manners, with the alterations by which 
they have been affected in the progress of time. This nation might not 
improperly address him in some such language as the following: — I want 
from you my own history rather than that of Louis le Gros and Louis Hutin; 
you tell me, copying from some old, unauthenticated, and carelessly-written 
chronicle, that when Louis VIII. was attacked by a mortal disease, and lay 
languishing and powerless, the physicians ordered the more than half-dead 
monarch to take to his bed a blooming damsel, who might cherish the few 
sparks of remaining life; and that the pious king rejected the unholy advice 
with indignation. Alas! Daniel, you are unacquainted, it seems, with the 
Italian proverb— “Donna ignuda manda Il’uomo sotto Ia terra.” You ought 
to possess a little stronger tincture of political and natural history. 

The history of a foreign country should be formed on a different model 
to that of our own. 

If we compose a history of France, we are under no necessity to describe 
the course of the Seine and the Loire; but if we publish a history of the 
conquests of the Portuguese in Asia, a topographical description of the 
recently explored country is required. It is desirable that we should, as it 
were, conduct the reader by the hand round Africa, and along the coasts of 
Persia and India; and it is expected that we should treat with information 
and judgment, of manners, laws, and customs so new to Europe. 

We have a great variety of histories of the establishment of the 
Portuguese in India, written by our countrymen, but not one of them has 
made us acquainted with the different governments of that country, with its 
religious antiquities, Brahmins, disciples of St. John, Guebers, and Banians. 
Some letters of Xavier and his successors have, it is true, been preserved to 
us. We have had histories of the Indies composed at Paris, from the 
accounts of those missionaries who were unacquainted with the language of 
the Brahmins. We have it repeated, in a hundred works, that the Indians 
worship the devil. The chaplains of a company of merchants quit our 
country under these impressions, and, as soon as they perceive on the coast 


some symbolical figures, they fail not to write home that they are the 
portraits and likenesses of the devil, that they are in the devil’s empire, and 
that they are going to engage in battle with him. They do not reflect that we 
are the real worshippers of the devil Mammon, and that we travel six 
thousand leagues from our native land to offer our vows at his shrine, and to 
obtain the grant of some portion of his treasures. 

As to those who hire themselves out at Paris to some bookseller in the 
Rue de St. Jacques, and at so much per job, and who are ordered to write a 
history of Japan, Canada, or the Canaries, as the case requires and 
opportunity suggests, from the memoirs of a few Capuchin friars — to such 
I have nothing to say. 

It is sufficient, if it be clearly understood, that the method which would 
be proper in writing a history of our own country is not suitable in 
describing the discoveries of the new world; that we should not write on a 
small city as on a great empire; and that the private history of a prince 
should be composed in a very different manner from the history of France 
and England. 

If you have nothing to tell us, but that on the banks of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, one barbarian has been succeeded by another barbarian, in what 
respect do you benefit the public? 

These rules are well known; but the art of writing history well will 
always be very uncommon. It obviously requires a style grave, pure, varied, 
and smooth. But we may say with respect to rules for writing history, as in 
reference to those for all the intellectual arts — there are many precepts, but 
few masters. 


SECTION V. 


History of the Jewish Kings, and of the “Paralipomena.” 

Every nation, as soon as it was able to write, has written its own history, 
and the Jews have accordingly written theirs. Before they had kings, they 
lived under a theocracy; it was their destiny to be governed by God himself. 

When the Jews were desirous of having a king, like the adjoining 
nations, the prophet Samuel, who was exceedingly interested in preventing 
it, declared to them, on the part of God, that they were rejecting God 
himself. Thus the Jewish theocracy ceased when the monarchy commenced. 


We may therefore remark, without the imputation of blasphemy, that the 
history of the Jewish kings was written like that of other nations, and that 
God did not take the pains Himself to dictate the history of a people whom 
He no longer governed. 

We advance this opinion with the greatest diffidence. What may perhaps 
be considered as confirming it, is, that the “Paralipomena” very frequently 
contradict the Book of Kings, both with respect to chronology and facts, 
just as profane historians sometimes contradict one another. Moreover, if 
God always wrote the history of the Jews, it seems only consistent and 
natural to think that He writes it still; for the Jews are always His cherished 
people. They are on some future day to be converted, and it seems that 
whenever that event happens, they will have as complete a right to consider 
the history of their dispersion as sacred, as they have now to say, that God 
wrote the history of their kings. 

We may be allowed here to make one reflection; which is, that as God 
was for a very long period their king, and afterwards became their historian, 
we are bound to entertain for all Jews the most profound respect. There is 
not a single Jew broker, or slop-man, who is not infinitely superior to Cesar 
and Alexander. How can we avoid bending in prostration before an old- 
clothes man, who proves to us that his history has been written by God 
Himself, while the histories of Greece and Rome have been transmitted to 
us merely by the profane hand of man? 

If the style of the history of the kings, and of the “Paralipomena,” is 
divine, it may nevertheless be true that the acts recorded in these histories 
are not divine. David murders Uriah; Ishbosheth and Mephibosheth are 
murdered; Absalom murders Ammon; Joab murders Absalom; Solomon 
murders his brother Adonijah; Baasha murders Nadab; Zimri murders Ela; 
Omri murders Zimri; Ahab murders Naboth; Jehu murders Ahab and Joram; 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem murder Amaziah, son of Joash; Shallum, son of 
Jabesh, murders Zachariah, son of Jeroboam; Menahhem murders Shallum, 
son of Jabesh; Pekah, son of Remaliah, murders Pekahiah, son of 
Manehem; and Hoshea, son of Elah, murders Pekah, son of Remaliah. We 
pass over, in silence, many other minor murders. It must be acknowledged, 
that, if the Holy Spirit did write this history, He did not choose a subject 
particularly edifying. 


SECTION VI. 


Of bad Actions which have been consecrated or excused in History. 

It is but too common for historians to praise very depraved and 
abandoned characters, who have done service either to a dominant sect, or 
to their nation at large. The praises thus bestowed, come perhaps from a 
loyal and zealous citizen; but zeal of this description is injurious to the great 
society of mankind. Romulus murders his brother, and he is made a god. 
Constantine cuts the throat of his son, strangles his wife, and murders 
almost all his family: he has been eulogized in general councils, but history 
should ever hold up such barbarities to detestation. It is undoubtedly 
fortunate for us that Clovis was a Catholic. It is fortunate for the Anglican 
church that Henry VIII. abolished monks, but we must at the same time 
admit that Clovis and Henry VIII. were monsters of cruelty. 

When first the Jesuit Berruyer, who although a Jesuit, was a fool, 
undertook to paraphrase the Old and New Testaments in the style of the 
lowest populace, with no other intention than that of having them read; he 
scattered some flowers of rhetoric over the two-edged knife which the Jew 
Ehud thrust up to the hilt in the stomach of the king Eglon; and over the 
sabre with which Judith cut off the head of Holofernes after having 
prostituted herself to his pleasures; and also over many other acts recorded, 
of a similar description. The parliament, respecting the Bible which narrates 
these histories, nevertheless condemned the Jesuit who extolled them, and 
ordered the Old and New Testaments to be burned: — I mean merely those 
of the Jesuit. 

But as the judgments of mankind are ever different in similar cases, the 
same thing happened to Bayle in circumstances totally different. He was 
condemned for not praising all the actions of David, king of the province of 
Judea. A man of the name of Jurieu, a refugee preacher in Holland, 
associated with some other refugee preachers, were desirous of obliging 
him to recant. But how could he recant with reference to facts delivered in 
the scripture? Had not Bayle some reason to conclude that all the facts 
recorded in the Jewish books are not the actions of saints; that David, like 
other men, had committed some criminal acts; and that if he is called a man 
after God’s own heart, he is called so in consequence of his penitence, and 
not of his crimes? 

Let us disregard names and confine our consideration to things only. Let 
us suppose, that during the reign of Henry IV. a clergyman of the League 
party secretly poured out a phial of oil on the head of a shepherd of Brie; 


that the shepherd comes to court; that the clergyman presents him to Henry 
IV. as an excellent violin player who can completely drive away all care and 
melancholy; that the king makes him his equerry, and bestows on him one 
of his daughters in marriage; that afterwards, the king having quarrelled 
with the shepherd, the latter takes refuge with one of the princes of 
Germany, his father-in-law’s enemy; that he enlists and arms six hundred 
banditti overwhelmed by debt and debauchery; that with this regiment of 
brigands he rushes to the field, slays friends as well as enemies, 
exterminating all, even to women with children at the breast, in order to 
prevent a single individual’s remaining to give intelligence of the horrid 
butchery. I farther suppose this same shepherd of Brie to become king of 
France after the death of Henry IV.; that he procures the murder of that 
king’s grandson, after having invited him to sit at meat at his own table, and 
delivers over to death seven other younger children of his king and 
benefactor. Who is the man that will not conceive the shepherd of Brie to 
act rather harshly? 

Commentators are agreed that the adultery of David, and his murder of 
Uriah, are faults which God pardoned. We may therefore conclude that the 
massacres above mentioned are faults which God also pardoned. 

However, Bayle had no quarter given him; but at length some preachers 
at London having compared George II. to David, one of that monarch’s 
servants prints and publishes a small book, in which he censures the 
comparison. He examines the whole conduct of David; he goes infinitely 
farther than Bayle, and treats David with more severity than Tacitus applies 
to Domitian. This book did not raise in England the slightest murmur; every 
reader felt that bad actions are always bad; that God may pardon them when 
repentance is proportioned to guilt, but that certainly no man can ever 
approve of them. 

There was more reason, therefore, prevailing in England than there was 
in Holland in the time of Bayle. We now perceive clearly and without 
difficulty, that we ought not to hold up as a model of sanctity what, in fact, 
deserves the severest punishment; and we see with equal clearness that, as 
we ought not to consecrate guilt, so we ought not to believe absurdity. 


HONOR. 


The author of the “Spirit of Laws” has founded his system on the idea that 
virtue is the principle of a republican government, and honor that of mom 
archism. Is there virtue then without honor, and how is a republic 
established in virtue? 

Let us place before the reader’s eyes that which has been said in an able 
little book upon this subject. Pamphlets soon sink into oblivion. Truth ought 
not to be lost; it should be consigned to works possessing durability. 

“Assuredly republics have never been formed on a theoretical principle 
of virtue. The public interest being opposed to the domination of an 
individual, the spirit of self-importance, and the ambition of every person, 
serve to curb ambition and the inclination to rapacity, wherever they may 
appear. The pride of each citizen watches over that of his neighbor, and no 
person would willingly be the slave of another’s caprice. Such are the 
feelings which establish republics, and which preserve them. It is ridiculous 
to imagine that there must be more virtue in a Grison than in a Spaniard.” 

That honor can be the sole principle of monarchies is a no less 
chimerical idea, and the author shows it to be so himself, without being 
aware of it. “The nature of honor,” says he, in chapter vii. of book iii., “is to 
demand preferences and distinctions. It, therefore, naturally suits a 
monarchical government.” 

Was it not on this same principle, that the Romans demanded the 
pretorship, consulship, ovation, and triumph in their republic? These were 
preferences and distinctions well worth the titles and preferences purchased 
in monarchies, and for which there is often a regular fixed price. 

This remark proves, in our opinion, that the “Spirit of Laws,” although 
sparkling with wit, and commendable by its respect for the laws and hatred 
of superstition and rapine, is founded entirely upon false views. 

Let us add, that it is precisely in courts that there is always least honor: 


L’ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto, 
E la rapina di picta vestita, 

Crescer coi damno e precipizio altrui, 
E fare a se de I’altrui biasmo onore, 


Son le virtu di quella gente infida. 
— PASTOR FIDO, atto v., scena i. 


Ramper avec bassesse en affectant l’audace, 
S’engraisser de rapine en attestant les lois, 
Etouffer en secret son ami qu’on embrasse. 
Voila l’honneur qui régne a la suite des rois. 


To basely crawl, yet wear a face of pride; 

To rob the public, yet o’er law preside; 

Salute a friend, yet sting in the embrace — 
Such is the honor which in courts takes place. 


Indeed, it is in courts, that men devoid of honor often attain to the 
highest dignities; and it is in republics that a known dishonorable citizen is 
seldom trusted by the people with public concerns. 

The celebrated saying of the regent, duke of Orleans, is sufficient to 
destroy the foundation of the “Spirit of Laws”: “This is a perfect courtier — 
he has neither temper nor honor.” 


HUMILITY. 


Philosophers have inquired, whether humility is a virtue; but virtue or not, 
every one must agree that nothing is more rare. The Greeks called it 
“tapeinosis” or “tapeineia.” It is strongly recommended in the fourth book 
of the “Laws of Plato”: he rejects the proud and would multiply the humble. 

Epictetus, in five places, preaches humility: “If thou passest for a person 
of consequence in the opinion of some people, distrust thyself. No lifting up 
of thy eye-brows. Be nothing in thine own eyes — if thou seekest to please, 
thou art lost. Give place to all men; prefer them to thyself; assist them all.” 
We see by these maxims that never Capuchin went so far as Epictetus. 

Some theologians, who had the misfortune to be proud, have pretended 
that humility cost nothing to Epictetus, who was a slave; and that he was 
humble by station, as a doctor or a Jesuit may be proud by station. 

But what will they say of Marcus Antoninus, who on the throne 
recommended humility? He places Alexander and his muleteer on the same 
line. He said that the vanity of pomp is only a bone thrown in the midst of 
dogs; that to do good, and to patiently hear himself calumniated, constitute 
the virtue of a king. 

Thus the master of the known world recommended humility; but propose 
humility to a musician, and see how he will laugh at Marcus Aurelius. 

Descartes, in his treatise on the “Passions of the Soul,” places humility 
among their number, who — if we may personify this quality — did not 
expect to be regarded as a passion. He also distinguishes between virtuous 
and vicious humility. 

But we leave to philosophers more enlightened than ourselves the care of 
explaining this doctrine, and will confine ourselves to saying, that humility 
is “the modesty of the soul.” 

It is the antidote to pride. Humility could not prevent Rousseau from 
believing that he knew more of music than those to whom he taught it; but 
it could induce him to believe that he was not superior to Lulli in recitative. 

The reverend father Viret, cordelier, theologian, and preacher, all humble 
as he is, will always firmly believe that he knows more than those who 
learn to read and write; but his Christian humility, his modesty of soul, will 
oblige him to confess in the bottom of his heart that he has written nothing 


but nonsense. Oh, brothers Nonnotte, Guyon, Pantouillet, vulgar scribblers! 
be more humble, and always bear in recollection “the modesty of the soul.” 


HYPATIA. 


I will suppose that Madame Dacier had been the finest woman in Paris; and 
that in the quarrel on the comparative merits of the ancients and moderns, 
the Carmelites pretended that the poem of the Magdalen, written by a 
Carmelite, was infinitely superior to Homer, and that it was an atrocious 
impiety to prefer the “Iliad” to the verses of a monk. I will take the 
additional liberty of supposing that the archbishop of Paris took the part of 
the Carmelites against the governor of the city, a partisan of the beautiful 
Madame Dacier, and that he excited the Carmelites to massacre this fine 
woman in the church of Notre Dame, and to drag her, naked and bloody, to 
the Place Maubert — would not everybody say that the archbishop of Paris 
had done a very wicked action, for which he ought to do penance? 

This is precisely the history of Hypatia. She taught Homer and Plato, in 
Alexandria, in the time of Theodosius II. St. Cyril incensed the Christian 
populace against her, as it is related by Damasius and Suidas, and clearly 
proved by the most learned men of the age, such as Bruker, La Croze, and 
Basnage, as is very judiciously exposed in the great “Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique,” in the article on “Eclectisme.” 

A man whose intentions are no doubt very good, has printed two 
volumes against this article of the “Encyclopedia.” Two volumes against 
two pages, my friends, are too much. I have told you a hundred times you 
multiply being without necessity. Two lines against two volumes would be 
quite sufficient; but write not even these two lines. 

I am content with remarking, that St. Cyril was a man of parts; that he 
suffered his zeal to carry him too far; that when we strip beautiful women, it 
is not to massacre them; that St. Cyril, no doubt, asked pardon of God for 
this abominable action; and that I pray the father of mercies to have pity on 
his soul. He wrote the two volumes against “Eclectisme,” also inspires me 
with infinite commiseration. 


IDEA. 


SECTION I. 


What is an idea? 

It is an image painted upon my brain. 

Are all your thoughts, then, images? 

Certainly; for the most abstract thoughts are only the consequences of all 
the objects that I have perceived. I utter the word “being” in general, only 
because I have known particular beings; I utter the word “infinity,” only 
because I have seen certain limits, and because I push back those limits in 
my mind to a greater and still greater distance, as far as I am able. I have 
ideas in my head only because I have images. 

And who is the painter of this picture? 

It is not myself; I cannot draw with sufficient skill; the being that made 
me, makes my ideas. 

And how do you know that the ideas are not made by yourself? 

Because they frequently come to me involuntarily when I am awake, and 
always without my consent when I dream. 

You are persuaded, then, that your ideas belong to you only in the same 
manner as your hairs, which grow and become white, and fall off, without 
your having anything at all to do with the matter? 

Nothing can possibly be clearer; all that I can do is to frizzle, cut, and 
powder them; but I have nothing to do with producing them. 

You must, then, I imagine, be of Malebranche’s opinion, that we see all 
in God? 

I am at least certain of this, that if we do not see things in the Great 
Being, we see them in consequence of His powerful and immediate action. 

And what was the nature or process of this action? 

I have already told you repeatedly, in the course of our conversation, that 
I do not know a single syllable about the subject, and that God has not 
communicated His secret to any one. I am completely ignorant of that 
which makes my heart beat, and my blood flow through my veins; I am 
ignorant of the principle of all my movements, and yet you seem to expect 
how I should explain how I feel and how I think. Such an expectation is 
unreasonable. 

But you at least know whether your faculty of having ideas is joined to 
extension? 

Not in the least; It is true that Tatian, in his discourse to the Greeks, says 
the soul is evidently composed of a body. Ireneus, in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of his second book, says, “The Lord has taught that our souls 


preserve the figure of our body in order to retain the memory of it.” 
Tertullian asserts, in his second book on the soul, that it is a body. Amobius, 
Lactantius, Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, and Ambrose, are precisely of the 
same opinion. It is pretended that other fathers of the Church assert that the 
soul is without extension, and that in this respect they adopt the opinion of 
Plato; this, however, may well be doubted. With respect to myself, I dare 
not venture to form an opinion; I see nothing but obscurity and 
incomprehensibility in either system; and, after a whole life’s meditation on 
the subject, I am not advanced a single step beyond where I was on the first 
day. 

The subject, then, was not worth thinking about? 

That is true; the man who enjoys knows more of it, or at least knows it 
better, than he who reflects; he is more happy. But what is it that you would 
have? It depended not, I repeat, upon myself whether I should admit or 
reject all those ideas which have crowded into my brain in conflict with 
each other, and actually converted my medullary magazine into their field 
of battle. After a hard-fought contest between them, I have obtained nothing 
but uncertainty from the spoils. 

It is a melancholy thing to possess so many ideas, and yet to have no 
precise knowledge of the nature of ideas? 

It is, I admit; but it is much more melancholy, and inexpressibly more 
foolish, for a man to believe he knows what in fact he does not. 

But, if you do not positively know what an idea is, if you are ignorant 
whence ideas come, you at least know by what they come? 

Yes; just in the same way as the ancient Egyptians, who, without 
knowing the source of the Nile, knew perfectly well that its waters reached 
them by its bed. We know perfectly that ideas come to us by the senses; but 
we never know whence they come. The source of this Nile will never be 
discovered. 

If it is certain that all ideas are given by means of the senses, why does 
the Sorbonne, which has so long adopted this doctrine from Aristotle, 
condemn it with so much virulence in Helvetius? 

Because the Sorbonne is composed of theologians. 


SECTION II. 


All in God. 


In God we live and move and have our being. 
— ST. PAUL, Acts xvii, 28. 


Aratus, who is thus quoted and approved by St. Paul, made this 
confession of faith, we perceive among the Greeks. 

The virtuous Cato says the same thing: “Jupiter est quodcumque vides 
quocumque moveris.” — Lucan’s “Pharsalia” ix, 580. “Whate’er we see, 
whate’er we feel, is Jove.” 

Malebranche is the commentator on Aratus, St. Paul, and Cato. He 
succeeded, in the first instance, in showing the errors of the senses and 
imagination; but when he attempted to develop the grand system, that all is 
in God, all his readers declared the commentary to be more obscure than the 
text. In short, having plunged into this abyss, his head became bewildered; 
he held conversations with the Word; he was made acquainted with what 
the Word had done in other planets; he became, in truth, absolutely mad; a 
circumstance well calculated to excite apprehension in our own minds, apt 
as we some of us are to attempt soaring, upon our weak and puny opinions, 
very far beyond our reach. 

In order to comprehend the notion of Malebranche, such as he held it 
while he retained his faculties, we must admit nothing that we do not clearly 
conceive, and reject what we do not understand. Attempting to explain an 
obscurity by obscurities, is to act like an idiot. 

I feel decidedly that my first ideas and my sensations have come to me 
without any co-operation or volition on my part. I clearly see that I cannot 
give myself a single idea. I cannot give myself anything. I have received 
everything. The objects which surround me cannot, of themselves, give me 
either idea or sensation; for how is it possible for a little particle of matter to 
possess the faculty of producing a thought? 

I am therefore irresistibly led to conclude that the Eternal Being, who 
bestows everything, gives me my ideas, in whatever manner this may be 
done. But what is an idea, what is a sensation, a volition, etc.? It is myself 
perceiving, myself feeling, myself willing. 

We see, in short, that what is called an idea is no more a real being than 
there is a real being called motion, although there are bodies moved. In the 


Same manner there is not any particular being called memory, imagination, 
judgment; but we ourselves remember, imagine, and judge. 

The truth of all this, it must be allowed, is sufficiently plain and trite; but 
it is necessary to repeat and inculcate such truth, as the opposite errors are 
more trite still. 

Laws of Nature. 

How, let us now ask, would the Eternal Being, who formed all, produce 
all those various modes or qualities which we perceive in organized bodies? 

Did He introduce two beings in a grain of wheat, one of which should 
produce germination in the other? Did He introduce two beings in the 
composition of a stag, one of which should produce swiftness in the other? 
Certainly not. All that we know on the subject is that the grain is endowed 
with the faculty of vegetating, and the stag with that of speed. 

There is evidently a grand mathematical principle directing all nature, 
and affecting everything produced. The flying of birds, the swimming of 
fishes, the walking or running of quadrupeds, are visible effects of known 
laws of motion. “Mens agitat molem.” Can the sensations and ideas of those 
animals, then, be anything more than the admirable effects or mathematical 
laws more refined and less obvious? 

Organisation of the Senses and Ideas. 

It is by these general and comprehensive laws that every animal is 
impelled to seek its appropriate food. We are naturally, therefore, led to 
conjecture that there is a law by which it has the idea of this food, and 
without which it would not go in search of it. 

The eternal intelligence has made all the actions of an animal depend 
upon a certain principle; the eternal intelligence, therefore, has made the 
sensations which cause those actions depend on the same principle. 

Would the author of nature have disposed and adjusted those admirable 
instruments, the senses, with so divine a skill; would he have exhibited such 
astonishing adaptation between the eyes and light; between the atmosphere 
and the ears, had it, after all, been necessary to call in the assistance of other 
agency to complete his work? Nature always acts by the shortest ways. 
Protracted processes indicate want of skill; multiplicity of springs, and 
complexity of co-operation are the result of weakness. We cannot but 
believe, therefore, that one main spring regulates the whole system. 

The Great Being Does Everything. 


Not merely are we unable to give ourselves sensations, we cannot even 
imagine any beyond those which we have actually experienced. Let all the 
academies of Europe propose a premium for him who shall imagine a new 
sense; no one will ever gain that premium. We can do nothing, then, of our 
mere selves, whether there be an invisible and intangible being enclosed in 
our brain or diffused throughout our body, or whether there be not; and it 
must be admitted, upon every system, that the author of nature has given us 
all that we possess — organs, sensations, and the ideas which proceed from 
them. 

As we are thus secured under His forming hand, Malebranche, 
notwithstanding all his errors, had reason to say philosophically, that we are 
in God and that we see all in God; as St. Paul used the same language in a 
theological sense, and Aratus and Cato in a moral one. 

What then are we to understand by the words seeing all in God? They 
are either words destitute of meaning, or they mean that God gives us all 
our ideas. 

What is the meaning of receiving an idea? We do not create it when we 
receive it; it is not, therefore, so unphilosophical as has been thought, to say 
it is God who produces the ideas in my head, as it is He who produces 
motion in my whole body. Everything is an operation of God upon His 
creatures. 

How is Everything an Action of God? 

There is in nature only one universal, eternal, and active principle. There 
cannot be two such principles; for they would either be alike or different. If 
they are different, they destroy one another; if they are alike, it is the same 
as if they were only one. The unity of design, visible through the grand 
whole in all its infinite variety, announces one single principle, and that 
principle must act upon all being, or it ceases to be a universal opinion. 

If it acts upon all being, it acts upon all the modes of all being. There is 
not, therefore, a single remnant, a single mode, a single idea, which is not 
the immediate effect of a universal cause perpetually present. 

The matter of the universe, therefore, belongs to God, as much as the 
ideas and the ideas as much as the matter. To say that anything is out of 
Him would be saying that there is something out of the vast whole. God 
being the universal principle of all things, all, therefore, exists in Him, and 
by Him. 


The system includes that of “physical premotion,” but in the same 
manner as an immense wheel includes a small one that endeavors to fly off 
from it. The principle which we have just been unfolding is too vast to 
admit of any particular and detailed view. 

Physical premotion occupies the great supreme with all the changing 
vagaries which take place in the head of an individual Jansenist or Molinist; 
we, on the contrary, occupy the Being of Beings only with the grand and 
general laws of the universe. Physical premotion makes five propositions a 
matter of attention and occupation to God, which interest only some lay- 
sister, the sweeper of a convent; while we attribute to Him employment of 
the most simple and important description — the arrangement of the whole 
system of the universe. 

Physical premotion is founded upon that subtle and truly Grecian 
principle, that if a thinking being can give himself an idea, he would 
augment his existence; but we do not, for our parts, know what is meant by 
augmenting our being. We comprehend nothing about the matter. We say 
that a thinking being might give himself new modes without adding to his 
existence; just in the same manner as when we dance, our sliding steps and 
crossings and attitudes give us no new existence; and to suppose they do so 
would appear completely absurd. We agree only so far in the system of 
physical premotion, that we are convinced we give ourselves nothing. 

Both the system of premotion and our own are abused, as depriving men 
of their liberty. God forbid we should advocate such deprivation. To do 
away with this imputation, it is only necessary to understand the meaning of 
the word liberty. We shall speak of it in its proper place; and in the 
meantime the world will go on as it has gone on hitherto, without the 
Thomists or their opponents, or all the disputants in the world, having any 
power to change it. In the same manner we shall always have ideas, without 
precisely knowing what an idea is. 


IDENTITY. 


This scientific term signifies no more than “the same thing.” It might be 
correctly translated by “sameness.” This subject is of considerably more 
interest than may be imagined. All agree that the guilty person only ought to 
be punished — the individual perpetrator, and no other. But a man fifty 
years of age is not in reality the same individual as the man of twenty; he 
retains no longer any of the parts which then formed his body; and if he has 
lost the memory of past events, it is certain that there is nothing left to unite 
his actual existence to an existence which to him is lost. 

I am the same person only by the consciousness of what I have been 
combined with that of what I am; I have no consciousness of my past being 
but through memory; memory alone, therefore, establishes the identity, the 
sameness of my person. 

We may, in truth, be naturally and aptly resembled to a river, all whose 
waters pass away in perpetual change and flow. It is the same river as to its 
bed, its banks, its source, its mouth, everything, in short, that is not itself; 
but changing every moment its waters, which constitute its very being, it 
has no identity; there is no sameness belonging to the river. 

Were there another Xerxes like him who lashed the Hellespont for 
disobedience, and ordered for it a pair of handcuffs; and were the son of this 
Xerxes to be drowned in the Euphrates, and the father desirous of punishing 
that river for the death of his son, the Euphrates might very reasonably say 
in its vindication: “Blame the waves that were rolling on at the time your 
son was bathing; those waves belong not to me, and form no part of me; 
they have passed on to the Persian Gulf; a part is mixed with the salt water 
of that sea, and another part, exhaled in vapor, has been impelled by a 
south-east wind to Gaul, and been incorporated with endives and lettuces, 
which the Gauls have since used in their salads; seize the culprit where you 
can find him.” 

It is the same with a tree, a branch of which broken by the wind might 
have fractured the skull of your great grandfather. It is no longer the same 
tree; all its parts have given way to others. The branch which killed your 
great grandfather is no part of this tree; it exists no longer. 

It has been asked, then, how a man, who has totally lost his memory 
before his death, and whose members have been changed into other 


substances, can be punished for his faults or rewarded for his virtues when 
he is no longer himself? I have read in a well known book the following 
question and answer: 

“Question. How can I be either rewarded or punished when I shall no 
longer exist; when there will be nothing remaining of that which constituted 
my person? It is only by means of memory that I am always myself; after 
my death, a miracle will be necessary to restore it to me — to enable me to 
reenter upon my lost existence. 

“Answer. That is just as much as to say that if a prince had put to death 
his whole family, in order to reign himself, and if he had tyrannized over his 
subjects with the most wanton cruelty, he would be exempted from 
punishment on pleading before God, ‘I am not the offender; I have lost my 
memory; you are under a mistake; I am no longer the same person.’ Do you 
think this sophism would pass with God?” 

This answer is a highly commendable one; but it does not completely 
solve the difficulty. 

It would be necessary for this purpose, in the first place, to know 
whether understanding and sensation are a faculty given by God to man, or 
a created substance; a question which philosophy is too weak and uncertain 
to decide. 

It is necessary in the next place to know whether, if the soul be a 
substance and has lost all knowledge of the evil it has committed, and be, 
moreover, as perfect a stranger to what it has done with its own body, as to 
all the other bodies of our universe — whether, in these circumstances, it 
can or should, according to our manner of reasoning, answer in another 
universe for actions of which it has not the slightest knowledge; whether, in 
fact, a miracle would not be necessary to impart to this soul the recollection 
it no longer possesses, to render it consciously present to the crimes which 
have become obliterated and annihilated in its mind, and make it the same 
person that it was on earth; or whether God will judge it nearly in the same 
way in which the presidents of human tribunals proceed, condemning a 
criminal, although he may have completely forgotten the crimes he has 
actually committed. He remembers them no longer; but they are 
remembered for him; he is punished for the sake of the example. But God 
cannot punish a man after his death with a view to his being an example to 
the living. No living man knows whether the deceased is condemned or 
absolved. God, therefore, can punish him only because he cherished and 


accomplished evil desires; but if, when after death he presents himself 
before the tribunal of God, he no longer entertains any such desire; if for a 
period of twenty years he has totally forgotten that he did entertain such; if 
he is no longer in any respect the same person; what is it that God will 
punish in him? 

These are questions which appear beyond the compass of the human 
understanding, and there seems to exist a necessity, in these intricacies and 
labyrinths, of recurring to faith alone, which is always our last asylum. 

Lucretius had partly felt these difficulties, when in his third book (verses 
890-91) he describes a man trembling at the idea of what will happen to him 
when he will no longer be the same man: 


Nec radicitus e vita se tollit et evit; 
Sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse. 


But Lucretius is not the oracle to be addressed, in order to obtain any 
discoveries of the future. 

The celebrated Toland, who wrote his own epitaph, concluded it with 
these words: “Idem futurus Tolandus nunquam’”— “He will never again be 
the same Toland.” 

However, it may be presumed that God would have well known how to 
find and restore him, had such been his good pleasure; and it is to be 
presumed, also, that the being who necessarily exists, is necessarily good. 


IDOL — IDOLATER — IDOLATRY. 


SECTION I. 


Idol is derived from the Greek word “eidos,” figure; “eidolos,” the 
representation of a figure, and “/atreuein,” to serve, revere, or adore. 

It does not appear that there was ever any people on earth who took the 
name of idolaters. This word is an offence, an insulting term, like that of 
“gavache,” which the Spaniards formerly gave to the French; and that of 
“maranes,” which the French gave to the Spaniards in return. If we had 
demanded of the senate of the Areopagus of Athens, or at the court of the 
kings of Persia: “Are you idolaters?” they would scarcely have understood 
the question. None would have answered: “We adore images and idols.” 
This word, idolater, idolatry, is found neither in Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, 
nor any other author of the religion of the Gentiles. There was never any 
edict, any law, which commanded that idols should be adored; that they 
should be treated as gods and regarded as gods. 

When the Roman and Carthaginian captains made a treaty, they called all 
their gods to witness. “It is in their presence,” said they, “that we swear 
peace.” Yet the statues of these gods, whose number was very great, were 
not in the tents of the generals. They regarded, or pretended to regard, the 
gods as present at the actions of men as witnesses and judges. And 
assuredly it was not the image which constituted the divinity. 

In what view, therefore, did they see the statues of their false gods in the 
temples? With the same view, if we may so express ourselves, that the 
Catholics see the images, the object of their veneration. The error was not 
in adoring a piece of wood or marble, but in adoring a false divinity, 
represented by this wood and marble. The difference between them and the 
Catholics is, not that they had images, and the Catholics had none; the 
difference is, that their images represented the fantastic beings of a false 
religion, and that the Christian images represent real beings in a true 
religion. The Greeks had the statue of Hercules, and we have that of St. 
Christopher; they had A‘sculapius and his goat, we have St. Roch and his 
dog; they had Mars and his lance, and we have St. Anthony of Padua and 
St. James of Compostella. 


When the consul Pliny addresses prayers to the immortal gods in the 
exordium of the panegyric of Trajan, it is not to images that he addresses 
them. These images were not immortal. 

Neither the latest nor the most remote times of paganism offer a single 
fact which can lead to the conclusion that they adored idols. Homer speaks 
only of the gods who inhabited the high Olympus. The palladium, although 
fallen from heaven, was only a sacred token of the protection of Pallas; it 
was herself that was venerated in the palladium. It was our ampoule, or holy 
oil. 

But the Romans and Greeks knelt before their statues, gave them crowns, 
incense, and flowers, and carried them in triumph in the public places. The 
Catholics have sanctified these customs, and yet are not called idolaters. 

The women in times of drouth carried the statues of the Gods after 
having fasted. They walked barefooted with dishevelled hair, and it quickly 
rained bucketfuls, says Pretonius: “Et statim urceatim pluebat.” Has not this 
custom been consecrated; illegitimate indeed among the Gentiles, but 
legitimate among the Catholics? In how many towns are not images carried 
to obtain the blessings of heaven through their intercession? If a Turk, or a 
learned Chinese, were a witness of these ceremonies, he would, through 
ignorance, accuse the Italians of putting their trust in the figures which they 
thus promenade in possession. 


SECTION II. 


Examination of the Ancient Idolatry. 


From the time of Charles I., the Catholic religion was declared idolatrous in 
England. All the Presbyterians are persuaded that the Catholics adore bread, 
which they eat, and figures, which are the work of their sculptors and 
painters. With that which one part of Europe reproaches the Catholics, they 
themselves reproach the Gentiles. 

We are surprised at the prodigious number of declamations uttered in all 
times against the idolatry of the Romans and Greeks; and we are afterwards 
still more surprised when we see that they were not idolaters. 

They had some temples more privileged than others. The great Diana of 
Ephesus had more reputation than a village Diana. There were more 
miracles performed in the temple of A‘sculapius at Epidaurus, than in any 
other of his temples. The statue of the Olympian Jupiter attracted more 
offerings than that of the Paphlagonian Jupiter. But to oppose the customs 
of a true religion to those of a false one, have we not for several ages had 
more devotion to certain altars than to others? 

Has not Our Lady of Loretto been preferred to Our Lady of Neiges, to 
that of Ardens, of Hall, etc.? That is not saying there is more virtue in a 
statue at Loretto than in a statue of the village of Hall, but we have felt 
more devotion to the one than to the other; we have believed that she whom 
we invoked, at the feet of her statues, would condescend, from the height of 
heaven, to diffuse more favors and to work more miracles in Loretto than in 
Hall. This multiplicity of images of the same person also proves that it is 
the images that we revere, and that the worship relates to the person who is 
represented; for it is not possible that every image can be the same thing. 
There are a thousand images of St. Francis, which have no resemblance to 
him, and which do not resemble one another; and all indicate a single Saint 
Francis, invoked, on the day of his feast, by those who are devoted to this 
Saint. 

It was precisely the same with the pagans, who supposed the existence 
only of a single divinity, a single Apollo, and not as many Apollos and 
Dianas as they had temples and statues. It is therefore proved, as much as 
history can prove anything, that the ancients believed not the statue to be a 
divinity; that worship was not paid to this statue or image, and consequently 


that they were not idolaters. It is for us to ascertain how far the imputation 
has been a mere pretext to accuse them of idolatry. 

A gross and superstitious populace who reason not, and who know 
neither how to doubt, deny, or believe; who visit the temples out of idleness, 
and because the lowly are there equal to the great; who make their 
contributions because it is the custom; who speak continually of miracles 
without examining any of them; and who are very little in point of intellect 
beyond the brutes whom they sacrifice — such a people, I repeat, in the 
sight of the great Diana, or of Jupiter the Thunderer, may well be seized 
with a religious horror, and adore, without consciousness, the statue itself. 
This is what happens now and then, in our own churches, to our ignorant 
peasantry, who, however, are informed that it is the blessed mortals received 
into heaven whose intercession they solicit, and not that of images of wood 
and stone. 

The Greeks and Romans augment the number of their gods by their 
apotheoses. The Greeks deified conquerors like Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Perseus. Rome devoted altars to her emperors. Our apotheoses are of a 
different kind; we have infinitely more saints than they have secondary 
gods, but we pay respect neither to rank nor to conquest. We consecrate 
temples to the simply virtuous, who would have been unknown on earth if 
they had not been placed in heaven. The apotheoses of the ancients were the 
effect of flattery, ours are produced by a respect for virtue. 

Cicero, in his philosophical works, only allows of a suspicion that the 
people may mistake the statues of the gods and confound them with the 
gods themselves. His interlocutors attack the established religion, but none 
of them think of accusing the Romans of taking marble and brass for 
divinities. Lucretius accuses no person of this stupidity, although he 
reproaches the superstitious of every class. This opinion, therefore, has 
never existed; there never have been idolaters. 

Horace causes an image of Priapus to speak, and makes him say: “I was 
once the trunk of a fig tree, and a carpenter being doubtful whether he 
should make of me a god or a bench, at length determined to make me a 
divinity.” What are we to gather from this pleasantry? Priapus was one of 
the subaltern divinities, and a subject of raillery for the wits, and this 
pleasantry is a tolerable proof that a figure placed in the garden to frighten 
away the birds could not be very profoundly worshipped. 


Dacier, giving way to the spirit of a commentator, observes that Baruch 
predicted this adventure. “They became what the workmen chose to make 
them:” but might not this be observed of all statues? Had Baruch a 
visionary anticipation of the “Satires of Horace”? 

A block of marble may as well be hewn into a cistern, as into a figure of 
Alexander, Jupiter, or any being still more respectable. The matter which 
composed the cherubim of the Holy of Holies might have been equally 
appropriated to the vilest functions. Is a throne or altar the less revered 
because it might have been formed into a kitchen table? 

Dacier, instead of concluding that the Romans adored the statue of 
Priapus, and that Baruch predicted it, should have perceived that the 
Romans laughed at it. Consult all the authors who speak of the statues of 
the gods, you will not find one of them allude to idolatry; their testimony 
amounts to the express contrary. “It is not the workman,” says Martial, 
“who makes the gods, but he who prays to them.” 


Qui finxit sacros auro vel marmore vultus 
Non facit ille deos, qui rogat ille facit. 


“Tt is Jove whom we adore in the image of Jove,” writes Ovid: “Colitur 
pro Jove, forma Jovis.” 

“The gods inhabit our minds and bosoms,” observes Statius, “and not 
images in the form of them:” 


Nulla autem effigies, nulli commissa metallo. 
Forma Dei, mentes habitare et pectora gaudet. 


Lucan, too, calls the universe the abode and empire of God: “Estne Dei, 
sedes, nisi terra, et pontus, et aer?” A volume might be filled with passages 
asserting idols to be images alone. 

There remains but the case in which statues became oracles; notions that 
might have led to an opinion that there was something divine about them. 
The predominant sentiment, however, was that the gods had chosen to visit 
certain altars and images, in order to give audience to mortals, and to reply 
to them. We read in Homer and in the chorus of the Greek tragedies, of 
prayers to Apollo, who delivered his responses on the mountains in such a 
temple, or such a town. There is not, in all antiquity, the least trace of a 
prayer addressed to a statue; and if it was believed that the divine spirit 


preferred certain temples and images, as he preferred certain men, it was 
simply an error in application. How many miraculous images have we? The 
ancients only boasted of possessing what we possess, and if we are not 
idolaters for using images, by what correct principle can we term them so? 

Those who profess magic, and who either believe, or affect to believe it, 
a science, pretend to possess the secret of making the gods descend into 
their statues, not indeed, the superior gods, but the secondary gods or genii. 
This is what Hermes Trismegistus calls “making” gods — a doctrine which 
is controverted by St. Augustine in his “City of God.” But even this clearly 
shows that the images were not thought to possess anything divine, since it 
required a magician to animate them, and it happened very rarely that a 
magician was successful in these sublime endeavors. 

In a word, the images of the gods were not gods. Jupiter, and not his 
statue, launched his thunderbolts; it was not the statue of Neptune which 
stirred up tempests, nor that of Apollo which bestowed light. The Greeks 
and the Romans were Gentiles and Polytheists, but not idolaters. 

We lavished this reproach upon them when we had neither statues nor 
temples, and have continued the injustice even after having employed 
painting and sculpture to honor and represent our truths, precisely in the 
Same manner in which those we reproach employed them to honor and 
personify their fiction. 


SECTION IIL. 


Whether the Persians, the Sabeans, the Egyptians, the Tartars, or the 
Turks, have been Idolaters, and the Extent of the Antiquity of the Images 
Called Idols — History of Their Worship. 

It is a great error to denominate those idolaters who worship the sun and 
the stars. These nations for a long time had neither images nor temples. If 
they were wrong, it was in rendering to the stars that which belonged only 
to the creator of the stars. Moreover, the dogma of Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, 
teaches a Supreme Being, an avenger and rewarder, which opinion is very 
distant from idolatry. The government of China possesses no idol, but has 
always preserved the simple worship of the master of heaven, Kien-tien. 

Genghis Khan, among the Tartars, was not an idolater, and used no 
images. The Mahometans, who inhabit Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, 
India, and Africa, call the Christians idolaters and giaours, because they 


imagine that Christians worship images. They break the statues which they 
find in Sancta Sophia, the church of the Holy Apostles; and others they 
convert into mosques. Appearances have deceived them, as they are 
eternally deceiving man, and have led them to believe that churches 
dedicated to saints who were formerly men, images of saints worshipped 
kneeling, and miracles worked in these churches, are invincible proofs of 
absolute idolatry; although all amount to nothing. Christians, in fact, adore 
one God only, and even in the blessed, only revere the virtues of God 
manifested in them. The image-breakers (iconoclasts), and the Protestants, 
who reproach the Catholic Church with idolatry, claim the same answer. 

As men rarely form precise ideas, and still less express them with 
precision, we call the Gentiles, and still more the Polytheists, idolaters. An 
immense number of volumes have been written in order to develop the 
various opinions upon the origin of the worship rendered to the deity. This 
multitude of books and opinions proves nothing, except ignorance. 

It is not known who invented coats, shoes, and stockings, and yet we 
would know who invented idols. What signifies a passage of 
Sanchoniathon, who lived before the battle of Troy? What does he teach us 
when he says that Chaos — the spirit, that is to say, the breath — in love 
with his principles, draws the veil from it, which renders the air luminous; 
that the wind Colp, and his wife Bau, engendered Eon; that Eon engendered 
Genos, that Chronos, their descendant, had two eyes behind as well as 
before; that he became a god, and that he gave Egypt to his son Thaut? Such 
is one of the most respectable monuments of antiquity. 

Orpheus will teach us no more in his “Theogony,” than Damasius has 
preserved to us. He represents the principles of the world under the figure of 
a dragon with two heads, the one of a bull, the other of a lion; a face in the 
middle, which he calls the face of God, and golden wings to his shoulders. 

But, from these fantastic ideas may be drawn two great truths — the one 
that sensible images and hieroglyphics are of the remotest antiquity; the 
other that all the ancient philosophers have recognized a First Principle. 

As to polytheism, good sense will tell you that as long as men have 
existed — that is to say, weak animals capable of reason and folly, subject 
to all accidents, sickness and death — these men have felt their weakness 
and dependence. Obliged to acknowledge that there is something more 
powerful than themselves; having discovered a principle in the earth which 
furnishes their aliment; one in the air which often destroys them; one in fire 


which consumes; and in water which drowns them — what is more natural 
than for ignorant men to imagine beings which preside over these elements? 
What is more natural than to revere the invisible power which makes the 
sun and stars shine to our eyes? and, since they would form an idea of 
powers superior to man, what more natural than to figure them in a sensible 
manner? Could they think otherwise? The Jewish religion, which preceded 
ours, and which was given by God himself, was filled with these images, 
under which God is represented. He deigns to speak the human language in 
a bush; He appeared once on a mountain; the celestial spirits which he 
sends all come with a human form: finally, the sanctuary is covered with 
cherubs, which are the bodies of men with the wings and heads of animals. 
It is this which has given rise to the error of Plutarch, Tacitus, Appian, and 
so many others, of reproaching the Jews with adoring an ass’s head. God, in 
spite of his prohibition to paint or form likenesses, has, therefore, deigned 
to adapt himself to human weakness, which required the senses to be 
addressed by sensible beings. 

Isaiah, in chapter vi., sees the Lord seated on a throne, and His train 
filled the temple. The Lord extends His hand, and touches the mouth of 
Jeremiah, in chap. i. of that prophet. Ezekiel, in chap. i., sees a throne of 
sapphire, and God appeared to him like a man seated on this throne. These 
images alter not the purity of the Jewish religion, which never employed 
pictures, statues, or idols, to represent God to the eyes of the people. 

The learned Chinese, the Parsees, and the ancient Egyptians, had no 
idols; but Isis and Osiris were soon represented. Bel, at Babylon, was a 
great colossus. Brahma was a fantastic monster in the peninsula of India. 
Above all, the Greeks multiplied the names of the gods, statues, and 
temples, but always attributed the supreme power to their Zeus, called 
Jupiter by the Latins, the sovereign of gods and men. The Romans imitated 
the Greeks. These people always placed all the gods in heaven, without 
knowing what they understood by heaven. 

The Romans had their twelve great gods, six male and six female, whom 
they called “Dii majorum gentium”; Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Vulcan, 
Mars, Mercury, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Venus, and Diana; Pluto was 
therefore forgotten: Vesta took his place. 

Afterwards, came the gods “minorum gentium,” the gods of mortal 
origin; the heroes, as Bacchus, Hercules, and A‘sculapius: the infernal gods, 
Pluto and Proserpine: those of the sea, as Tethys, Amphitrite, the Nereids, 


and Glaucus. The Dryads, Naiads, gods of gardens; those of shepherds, etc. 
They had them, indeed, for every profession, for every action of life, for 
children, marriageable girls, married, and lying-in women: they had even 
the god Peditum; and finally, they idolized their emperors. Neither these 
emperors nor the god Peditum, the goddess Pertunda, nor Priapus, nor 
Rumilia, the goddess of nipples; nor Stercutius, the god of the privy, were, 
in truth, regarded as the masters of heaven and earth. The emperors had 
sometimes temples, the petty gods — the penates — had none; but all had 
their representations, their images. 

There were little images with which they ornamented their closets, the 
amusements of old women and children, which were not authorized by any 
public worship. The superstition of every individual was left to act 
according to his own taste. These small idols are still found in the ruins of 
ancient towns. 

If no person knows when men began to make these images, they must 
know that they are of the greatest antiquity. Terah, the father of Abraham, 
made them at Ur in Chaldea. Rachel stole and carried off the images of 
Laban, her father. We cannot go back further. 

But what precise notion had the ancient nations of all these 
representations? What virtue, what power, was attributed to them? Believed 
they that the gods descended from heaven to conceal themselves in these 
statues; or that they communicated to them a part of the divine spirit; or that 
they communicated to them nothing at all? There has been much very 
uselessly written on this subject; it is clear that every man judged of it 
according to the degree of his reason, credulity, or fanaticism. It is evident 
that the priests attached as much divinity to their statues as they possibly 
could, to attract more offerings. We know that the philosophers reproved 
these superstitions, that warriors laughed at them, that the magistrates 
tolerated them, and that the people, always absurd, knew not what they did. 
In a word, this is the history of all nations to which God has not made 
himself known. 

The same idea may be formed of the worship which all Egypt rendered 
to the cow, and that several towns paid to a dog, an ape, a cat, and to onions. 
It appears that these were first emblems. Afterwards, a certain ox Apis, and 
a certain dog Anubis, were adored; they always ate beef and onions; but it is 
difficult to know what the old women of Egypt thought of the holy cows 
and onions. 


Idols also often spoke. On the day of the feast of Cybele at Rome, those 
fine words were commemorated which the statue pronounced when it was 
translated from the palace of King Attilus: “I wish to depart; take me away 
quickly; Rome is worthy the residence of every god.” 


Ipsa peti volui; ne sit mora, mitte volentum; 
Dignus Roma locus quo Deus omnis eat. 
— OVID’S Fasti, iv, 269-270. 


The statue of Fortune spoke; the Scipios, the Ciceros, and the Cesars, 
indeed, believed nothing of it; but the old woman, to whom Encolpus gave 
a crown to buy geese and gods, might credit it. 

Idols also gave oracles, and priests hidden in the hollow of the statues 
spoke in the name of the divinity. 

How happens it, in the midst of so many gods and different théogonies 
and particular worships, that there was never any religious war among the 
people called idolaters? This peace was a good produced from an evil, even 
from error; for each nation, acknowledging several inferior gods, found it 
good for his neighbors also to have theirs. If you except Cambyses, who is 
reproached with having killed the ox Apis, you will not see any conqueror 
in profane history who ill-treated the gods of a vanquished people. The 
heathens had no exclusive religion, and the priests thought only of 
multiplying the offerings and sacrifices. 

The first offerings were fruits. Soon after, animals were required for the 
table of the priests; they killed them themselves, and became cruel butchers; 
finally, they introduced the horrible custom of sacrificing human victims, 
and above all, children and young girls. The Chinese, Parsees, and Indians, 
were never guilty of these abominations; but at Hieropolis, in Egypt, 
according to Porphyrius, they immolated men. 

Strangers were sacrificed at Taurida: happily, the priests of Taurida had 
not much practice. The first Greeks, the Cypriots, Phoenicians, Tyrians, and 
Carthaginians, possessed this abominable superstition. The Romans 
themselves fell into this religious crime; and Plutarch relates, that they 
immolated two Greeks and two Gauls to expiate the gallantries of three 
vestals. Procopius, contemporary with the king of the Franks, Theodobert, 
says that the Franks sacrificed men when they entered Italy with that prince. 


The Gauls and Germans commonly made these frightful sacrifices. We can 
scarcely read history without conceiving horror at mankind. 

It is true that among the Jews, Jeptha sacrificed his daughter, and Saul 
was ready to immolate his son; it is also true that those who were devoted to 
the Lord by anathema could not be redeemed, as other beasts were, but 
were doomed to perish. 

We will now speak of the human victims sacrificed in all religions. 

To console mankind for the horrible picture of these pious sacrifices, it is 
important to know, that amongst almost all nations called idolatrous, there 
have been holy theologies and popular error, secret worship and public 
ceremonies; the religion of sages, and that of the vulgar. To know that one 
God alone was taught to those initiated into the mysteries, it is only 
necessary to look at the hymn attributed to the ancient Orpheus, which was 
sung in the mysteries of the Eleusinian Ceres, so celebrated in Europe and 
Asia: “Contemplate divine nature; illuminate thy mind; gover thy heart; 
walk in the path of justice, that the God of heaven and earth may be always 
present to thy eyes: He only self-exists, all beings derive their existence 
from Him; He sustains them all; He has never been seen by mortals, and He 
sees all things.” 

We may also read the passage of the philosopher Maximus, whom we 
have already quoted: “What man is so gross and stupid as to doubt that 
there is a supreme, eternal, and infinite God, who has engendered nothing 
like Himself, and who is the common father of all things?” 

There are a thousand proofs that the ancient sages not only abhorred 
idolatry, but polytheism. 

Epictetus, that model of resignation and patience, that man so great in a 
humble condition, never speaks of but one God. Read over these maxims: 
“God has created me; God is within me; I carry Him everywhere. Can I 
defile Him by obscene thoughts, unjust actions, or infamous desires? My 
duty is to thank God for all, to praise Him for all; and only to cease blessing 
Him in ceasing to live.” All the ideas of Epictetus turn on this principle. Is 
this an idolater? 

Marcus Aurelius, perhaps as great on the throne of the Roman Empire as 
Epictetus was in slavery, often speaks, indeed, of the gods, either to 
conform himself to the received language, or to express intermediate beings 
between the Supreme Being and men; but in how many places does he 
show that he recognizes one eternal, infinite God alone? “Our soul,” says 


he, “is an emanation from the divinity. My children, my body, my mind, are 
derived from God.” 

The Stoics and Platonics admitted a divine and universal nature; the 
Epicureans denied it. The pontiffs spoke only of a single God in their 
mysteries. Where then were the idolaters? All our declaimers exclaim 
against idolatry like little dogs, that yelp when they hear a great one bark. 

As to the rest, it is one of the greatest errors of the “Dictionary” of 
Moréri to say, that in the time of Theodosius the younger, there remained no 
idolaters except in the retired countries of Asia and Africa. Even in the 
seventh century there were many people still heathen in Italy. The north of 
Germany, from the Weser, was not Christian in the time of Charlemagne. 
Poland and all the south remained a long time after him in what was called 
idolatry; the half of Africa, all the kingdoms beyond the Ganges, Japan, the 
populace of China, and a hundred hordes of Tartars, have preserved their 
ancient religion. In Europe there are only a few Laplanders, Samoyedes, 
and Tartars, who have persevered in the religion of their ancestors. 

Let us conclude with remarking, that in the time which we call the 
middle ages, we dominated the country of the Mahometans pagan; we 
treated as idolaters and adorers of images, a people who hold all images in 
abhorrence. Let us once more avow, that the Turks are more excusable in 
believing us idolaters, when they see our altars loaded with images and 
statues. 

A gentleman belonging to Prince Ragotski assured me upon his honor, 
that being in a coffee-house at Constantinople, the mistress ordered that he 
should not be served because he was an idolater. He was a Protestant, and 
swore to her that he adored neither host nor images. “Ah! if that is the 
case,” said the woman, “come to me every day, and you shall be served for 
nothing.” 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


If you are desirous of obtaining a great name, of becoming the founder of a 
sect or establishment, be completely mad; but be sure that your madness 
corresponds with the turn and temper of your age. Have in your madness 
reason enough to guide your extravagances; and forget not to be excessively 
opinionated and obstinate. It is certainly possible that you may get hanged; 
but if you escape hanging, you will have altars erected to you. 

In real truth, was there ever a fitter subject for the Petites-Maisons, or 
Bedlam, than Ignatius, or St. Inigo the Biscayan, for that was his true name? 
His head became deranged in consequence of his reading the “Golden 
Legend”; as Don Quixote’s was, afterwards, by reading the romances of 
chivalry. Our Biscayan hero, in the first place, dubs himself a knight of the 
Holy Virgin, and performs the Watch of Arms in honor of his lady. The 
virgin appears to him and accepts his services; she often repeats her visit, 
and introduces to him her son. The devil, who watches his opportunity, and 
clearly foresees the injury he must in the course of time suffer from the 
Jesuits, comes and makes a tremendous noise in the house, and breaks all 
the windows; the Biscayan drives him away with the sign of the cross; and 
the devil flies through the wall, leaving in it a large opening, which was 
shown to the curious fifty years after the happy event. 

His family, seeing the very disordered state of his mind, is desirous of his 
being confined and put under a course of regimen and medicine. He 
extricates himself from his family as easily as he did from the devil, and 
escapes without knowing where to go. He meets with a Moor, and disputes 
with him about the immaculate conception. The Moor, who takes him 
exactly for what he is, quits him as speedily as possible. The Biscayan 
hesitates whether he shall kill the Moor or pray to God for his conversion; 
he leaves the decision to his horse, and the animal, rather wiser than its 
master, takes the road leading to the stable. 

Our hero, after this adventure, undertakes a pilgrimage to Bethlehem, 
begging his bread on the way: his madness increases as he proceeds; the 
Dominicans take pity on him at Manrosa, and keep him in their 
establishment for some days, and then dismiss him uncured. 

He embarks at Barcelona, and goes to Venice; he returns to Barcelona, 
still travelling as a mendicant, always experiencing trances and ecstacies, 


and frequently visited by the Holy Virgin and Jesus Christ. 

At length, he was given to understand that, in order to go to the Holy 
Land with any fair view of converting the Turks, the Christians of the Greek 
church, the Armenians, and the Jews, it was necessary to begin with a little 
study of theology. Our hero desires nothing better; but, to become a 
theologian, it was requisite to know something of grammar and a little 
Latin; this gives him no embarrassment whatever: he goes to college at the 
age of thirty-three; he is there laughed at, and learns nothing. 

He was almost broken-hearted at the idea of not being able to go and 
convert the infidels. The devil, for this once, took pity on him. He appeared 
to him, and swore to him, on the faith of a Christian, that, if he would 
deliver himself over to him, he would make him the most learned and able 
man in the church of God. Ignatius, however, was not to be cajoled to place 
himself under the discipline of such a master; he went back to his class; he 
occasionally experienced the rod, but his learning made no progress. 

Expelled from the college of Barcelona, persecuted by the devil, who 
punished him for refusing to submit to his instructions, and abandoned by 
the Virgin Mary, who took no pains about assisting her devoted knight, he, 
nevertheless, does not give way to despair. He joins the pilgrims of St. 
James in their wanderings over the country. He preaches in the streets and 
public places, from city to city, and is shut up in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. Delivered from the Inquisition, he is put in prison at Alcala. He 
escapes thence to Salamanca, and is there again imprisoned. At length, 
perceiving that he is no prophet in his own country, he forms a resolution to 
go to Paris. He travels thither on foot, driving before him an ass which 
carried his baggage, money, and manuscripts. Don Quixote had a horse and 
an esquire, but Ignatius was not provided with either. 

He experiences at Paris the same insults and injuries as he had endured 
in Spain. He is absolutely flogged, in all the regular form and ceremony of 
scholastic discipline, at the college of St. Barbe. His vocation, at length, 
calls him to Rome. 

How could it possibly come to pass, that a man of such extravagant 
character and manners, should at length obtain consideration at the court of 
Rome, gain over a number of disciples, and become the founder of a 
powerful order, among whom are to be found men of unquestionable worth 
and learning? The reason is, that he was opinionated, obstinate, and 
enthusiastic; and found enthusiasts like himself, with whom he associated. 


These, having rather a greater share of reason than himself, were 
instrumental in somewhat restoring and re-establishing his own; he became 
more prudent and regular towards the close of his life, and occasionally 
even displayed in his conduct proofs of ability. 

Perhaps Mahomet, in his first conversations with the angel Gabriel, 
began his career with being as much deranged as Ignatius; and perhaps 
Ignatius, in Mahomet’s circumstances, would have performed as great 
achievements as the prophet; for he was equally ignorant, and quite as 
visionary and intrepid. 

It is a common observation, that such cases occur only once: however, it 
is not long since an English rustic, more ignorant than the Spaniard 
Ignatius, formed the society of people called “Quakers”; a society far 
superior to that of Ignatius. Count Zinzendorf has, in our own time, formed 
the sect of Moravians; and the Convulsionaries of Paris were very nearly 
upon the point of effecting a revolution. They were quite mad enough, but 
they were not sufficiently persevering and obstinate. 


IGNORANCE. 


SECTION I. 


There are many kinds of ignorance; but the worst of all is that of critics, 
who, it is well known, are doubly bound to possess information and 
judgment as persons who undertake to affirm and to censure. When they 
pronounce erroneously, therefore, they are doubly culpable. 

A man, for example, composes two large volumes upon a few pages of a 
valuable book which he has not understood, and in the first place examines 
the following words: 

“The sea has covered immense tracts.... The deep beds of shells which 
are found in Touraine and elsewhere, could have been deposited there only 
by the sea.” 

True, if those beds of shells exist in fact; but the critic ought to be aware 
that the author himself discovered, or thought he had discovered, that those 
regular beds of shells have no existence. 

He ought to have said: 

“The universal Deluge is related by Moses with the agreement of all 
nations.” 

1. Because the Pentateuch was long unknown, not only to the other 
nations of the world, but to the Jews themselves. 

2. Because only a single copy of the law was found at the bottom of an 
old chest in the time of King Josiah. 

3. Because that book was lost during the captivity. 

4. Because it was restored by Esdras. 

5. Because it was always unknown to every other nation till the time of 
its being translated by the Seventy. 

6. Because, even after the translation ascribed to the Seventy, we have 
not a single author among the Gentiles who quotes a single passage from 
this book, down to the time of Longinus, who lived under the Emperor 
Aurelian. 

7. Because no other nation ever admitted a universal deluge before 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”; and even Ovid himself does not make his deluge 
extend beyond the Mediterranean. 


8. Because St. Augustine expressly acknowledges that the universal 
deluge was unknown to all antiquity. 

9. Because the first deluge of which any notice is taken by the Gentiles, 
is that mentioned by Berosus, and which he fixes at about four thousand 
four hundred years before our vulgar era; which deluge did not extend 
beyond the Euxine Sea. 

10. Finally, because no monument of a universal deluge remains in any 
nation in the world. 

In addition to all these reasons, it must be observed, that the critic did not 
even understand the simple state of the question. The only inquiry is, 
whether we have any natural proof that the sea has successively abandoned 
many tracts of territory? and upon this plain and mere matter-of-fact 
subject, M. Abbé Francois has taken occasion to abuse men whom he 
certainly neither knows nor understands. It is far better to be silent, than 
merely to increase the quantity of bad books. 

The same critic, in order to prop up old ideas, now almost universally 
despised and derided, and which have not the slightest relation to Moses, 
thinks proper to say: “Berosus perfectly agrees with Moses in the number of 
generations before the Deluge.” 

Be it known to you, my dear reader, that this same Berosus is the writer 
who informs us that the fish Oannes came out to the river Euphrates every 
day, to go and preach to the Chaldeans; and that the same fish wrote with 
one of its bones a capital book about the origin of things. Such is the writer 
whom the ingenious abbé brings forward as a voucher for Moses. 

“Ts it not evident,” he says, “that a great number of European families, 
transplanted to the coasts of Africa, have become, without any mixture of 
African blood, as black as any of the natives of the country?” 

It is just the contrary of this, M. |’ Abbé, that is evident. You are ignorant 
that the “reticulum mucosum” of the negroes is black, although I have 
mentioned the fact times innumerable. Were you to have ever so large a 
number of children born to you in Guinea, of a European wife, they would 
not one of them have that black unctuous skin, those dark and thick lips, 
those round eyes, or that woolly hair, which form the specific differences of 
the negro race. In the same manner, were your family established in 
America, they would have beards, while a native American will have none. 
Now extricate yourself from the difficulty, with Adam and Eve only, if you 
can. 


“Who was this ‘Melchom,’ you ask, who had taken possession of the 
country of God? A pleasant sort of god, certainly, whom the God of 
Jeremiah would carry off to be dragged into captivity.” 

Ah, M. l’Abbé! you are quite smart and lively. You ask, who is this 
Melchom? I will immediately inform you. Melek or Melkom signified the 
Lord, as did Adoni or Adonai, Baal or Bel, Adad or Shadai, Eloi or Eloa. 
Almost all the nations of Syria gave such names to their gods; each had its 
lord, its protector, its god. Even the name of Jehovah was a Phoenician and 
proper name; this we learn from Sanchoniathon, who was certainly anterior 
to Moses; and also from Diodorus. 

We well know that God is equally the God, the absolute master, of 
Egyptians and Jews, of all men and all worlds; but it is not in this light that 
he is represented when Moses appears before Pharaoh. He never speaks to 
that monarch but in the name of the God of the Hebrews, as an ambassador 
delivers the orders of the king his master. He speaks so little in the name of 
the Master of all Nature, that Pharaoh replies to him, “I do not know him.” 
Moses performs prodigies in the name of this God; but the magicians of 
Pharaoh perform precisely the same prodigies in the name of their own. 
Hitherto both sides are equal; the contest is, who shall be deemed most 
powerful, not who shall be deemed alone powerful. At length, the God of 
the Hebrews decidedly carries the day; he manifests a power by far the 
greater; but not the only power. Thus, speaking after the manner of men, 
Pharaoh’s incredulity is very excusable. It is the same incredulity as 
Montezuma exhibited before Cortes, and Atahualpa before the Pizarros. 

When Joshua called together the Jews, he said to them: “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve, whether the gods which your father served, that 
were on the other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites in whose 
land ye dwell; but as for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” The 
people, therefore, had already given themselves up to other gods, and might 
serve whom they pleased. 

When the family of Micah, in Ephraim, hire a Levitical priest to conduct 
the service of a strange god, when the whole tribe of Dan serve the same 
god as the family of Micah; when a grandson of Moses himself becomes a 
hired priest of the same god — no one murmurs; every one has his own 
god, undisturbed; and the grandson of Moses becomes an idolater without 
any one’s reviling or accusing him. At that time, therefore, every one chose 
his own local god, his own protector. 


The same Jews, after the death of Gideon, adore Baal-berith, which 
means precisely the same as Adonai — the lord, the protector; they change 
their protector. 

Adonai, in the time of Joshua, becomes master of the mountains; but he 
is unable to overcome the inhabitants of the valleys, because they had 
chariots armed with scythes. Can anything more correctly represent the idea 
of a local deity, a god who is strong in one place, but not so in another? 

Jephthah, the son of Gilead, and a concubine, says to the Moabites: “Wilt 
thou not possess what Chemosh, thy god, giveth thee to possess? So, 
whomsoever the Lord our God shall drive out from before us, them will we 
possess.” 

It is then perfectly proved, that the undistinguishing Jews, although 
chosen by the God of the universe, regarded him notwithstanding as a mere 
local god, the god of a particular territory of people, like the god of the 
Amorites, or that of the Moabites, of the mountains or of the valleys. 

It is unfortunately very evident that it was perfectly indifferent to the 
grandson of Moses whether he served Micah’s god or his grandfather’s. It is 
clear, and cannot but be admitted, that the Jewish religion was not formed, 
that it was not uniform, till the time of Esdras; and we must, even then, 
except the Samaritans. 

You may now, probably, have some idea of the meaning of this lord or 
god Melchom. I am not in favor of his cause — the Lord deliver me from 
such folly! — but when you remark, “the god which Jeremiah threatened to 
carry into slavery must be a curious and pleasant sort of deity,” I will 
answer you, M. |’ Abbé, with this short piece of advice:— “From your own 
house of glass do not throw stones at those of your neighbors.” 

They were the Jews who were at that very time carried off in slavery to 
Babylon. It was the good Jeremiah himself who was accused of being 
bribed by the court of Babylon, and of having consequently prophesied in 
his favor. It was he who was the object of public scorn and hatred, and who 
it is thought ended his career by being stoned to death by the Jews 
themselves. This Jeremiah, be assured from me, was never before 
understood to be a joker. 

The God of the Jews, I again repeat, is the God of all nature. I expressly 
make this repetition that you may have no ground for pretending ignorance 
of it, and that you may not accuse me before the ecclesiastical court. I still, 


however, assert and maintain, that the stupid Jews frequently knew no other 
God than a local one. 

“Tt is not natural to attribute the tides to the phases of the moon. They are 
not the high tides which occur at the full moon, that are ascribed to the 
phases of that planet.” Here we see ignorance of a different description. 

It occasionally happens that persons of a certain description are so much 
ashamed of the part they play in the world, that they are desirous of 
disguising themselves sometimes as wits, and sometimes as philosophers. 

In the first place, it is proper to inform M. |’ Abbé, that nothing is more 
natural than to attribute an effect to that which is always followed by this 
effect. If a particular wind is constantly followed by rain, it is natural to 
attribute the rain to the wind. Now, over all the shores of the ocean, the tides 
are always higher in the moon’s “syzygies” — if you happen to know the 
meaning of the term — than at its quarterings. The moon rises every day 
later; the tide is also every day later. The nearer the moon approaches our 
zenith, the greater is the tide; the nearer the moon approaches its perigee, 
the higher the tide still rises. These experiences and various others, these 
invariable correspondences with the phases of the moon, were the 
foundation of the ancient and just opinion, that that body is a principal 
cause of the flux and reflux of the ocean. 

After numerous centuries appeared the great Newton — Are you at all 
acquainted with Newton? Did you ever hear, that after calculating the 
square of the progress of the moon in its orbit during the space of a minute, 
and dividing that square by the diameter of that orbit, he found the quotient 
to be fifteen feet? that he thence demonstrated that the moon gravitates 
towards the earth three thousand six hundred times less than if she were 
near the earth? that he afterwards demonstrated that its attractive force is the 
cause of three-fourths of the elevation of the sea by the tide, and that the 
force of the sun is the cause of the remaining fourth? You appear perfectly 
astonished. You never read anything like this in the “Christian Pedagogue.” 
Endeavor henceforward, both you and the porters of your parish, never to 
speak about things of which you have not even the slightest idea. 

You can form no conception of the injury you do to religion by your 
ignorance, and still more by your reasonings. In order to preserve in the 
world the little faith that remains in it, it would be the most judicious 
measure possible to restrain you, and such as you, from writing and 
publishing in behalf of it. 


I should absolutely make your astonished eyes stare almost to starting, 
were I to inform you, that this same Newton was persuaded that Samuel is 
the author of the Pentateuch. I do not mean to say that he demonstrated it in 
the same way as he calculated and deduced the power of gravitation. Learn, 
then, to doubt and to be modest. I believe in the Pentateuch, remember; but 
I believe, also, that you have printed and published the most enormous 
absurdities. I could here transcribe a large volume of instances of your own 
individual ignorance and imbecility, and many of those of your brethren and 
colleagues. I shall not, however, take the trouble of doing it. Let us go on 
with our questions. 


SECTION II. 


I am ignorant how I was formed, and how I was born. I was perfectly 
ignorant, for a quarter of my life, of the reasons of all that I saw, heard, and 
felt, and was a mere parrot, talking by rote in imitation of other parrots. 

When I looked about me and within me, I conceived that something 
existed from all eternity. Since there are beings actually existing, I 
concluded that there is some being necessary and necessarily eternal. ‘Thus 
the first step I took to extricate myself from my ignorance, overpassed the 
limits of all ages — the boundaries of time. 

But when I was desirous of proceeding in this infinite career, I could 
neither perceive a single path, nor clearly distinguish a single object; and 
from the flight which I took to contemplate eternity, I have fallen back into 
the abyss of my original ignorance. 

I have seen what is denominated “matter,” from the star Sirius, and the 
stars of the “milky way,” as distant from Sirius as that is from us, to the 
smallest atom that can be perceived by the microscope; and yet I know not 
what matter is. 

Light, which has enabled me to see all these different and distant beings, 
is perfectly unknown to me; I am able by the help of a prism to anatomize 
this light, and divide it into seven pencillings of rays; but I cannot divide 
these pencillings themselves; I know not of what they are composed. Light 
resembles matter in having motion and impinging upon objects, but it does 
not tend towards a common centre like all other bodies; on the contrary it 
flies off by some invincible power from the centre, while all matter 
gravitates towards a centre. Light appears to be penetrable, and matter is 


impenetrable. Is light matter, or is it not matter? What is it? With what 
numberless properties can it be invested? I am completely ignorant. 

This substance so brilliant, so rapid, and so unknown, and those other 
substances which float in the immensity of space — seeming to be infinite 
— are they eternal? I know nothing on the subject. Has a necessary being, 
sovereignly intelligent, created them from nothing, or has he only arranged 
them? Did he produce this order in time, or before time? Alas! what is this 
time, of which I am speaking? I am incapable of defining it. O God, it is 
Thou alone by whom I can be instructed, for I am neither enlightened by the 
darkness of other men nor by my own. 

Mice and moles have their resemblances of structure, in certain respects, 
to the human frame. What difference can it make to the Supreme Being 
whether animals like ourselves, or such as mice, exist upon this globe 
revolving in space with innumerable globes around it? 

Why have we being? Why are there any beings? What is sensation? How 
have I received it? What connection is there between the air which vibrates 
on my ear and the sensation of sound? between this body and the sensation 
of colors? I am perfectly ignorant, and shall ever remain ignorant. 

What is thought? Where does it reside? How is it formed? Who gives me 
thoughts during my sleep? Is it in virtue of my will that I think? No, for 
always during sleep, and often when I am awake, I have ideas against, or at 
least without, my will. These ideas, long forgotten, long put away, and 
banished in the lumber room of my brain, issue from it without any effort or 
volition of mine, and suddenly present themselves to my memory, which 
had, perhaps, previously made various vain attempts to recall them. 

External objects have not the power of forming ideas in me, for nothing 
can communicate what it does not possess; I am well assured that they are 
not given me by myself, for they are produced without my orders. Who then 
produces them in me? Whence do they come? Whither do they go? Fugitive 
phantoms! What invisible hand produces and disperses you? 

Why, of all the various tribes of animals, has man alone the mad 
ambition of domineering over his fellow? Why and how could it happen, 
that out of a thousand millions of men, more than nine hundred and ninety- 
nine have been sacrificed to this mad ambition? 

How is it that reason is a gift so precious that we would none of us lose it 
for all the pomp or wealth of the world, and yet at the same time that it has 
merely served to render us, in almost all cases, the most miserable of 


beings? Whence comes it, that with a passionate attachment to truth, we are 
always yielding to the most palpable impostures? 

Why do the vast tribes of India, deceived and enslaved by the bonzes, 
trampled upon by the descendant of a Tartar, bowed down by labor, 
groaning in misery, assailed by diseases, and a mark for all the scourges and 
plagues of life, still fondly cling to that life? Whence comes evil, and why 
does it exist? 

O atoms of a day! O companions in littleness, born like me to suffer 
everything, and be ignorant of everything! — are there in reality any among 
you so completely mad as to imagine you know all this, or that you can 
solve all these difficulties? Certainly there can be none. No; in the bottom 
of your heart you feel your own nothingness, as completely as I do justice 
to mine. But you are nevertheless arrogant and conceited enough to be 
eager for our embracing your vain systems; and not having the power to 
tyrannize over our bodies, you aim at becoming the tyrants of our souls. 


IMAGINATION. 


SECTION I. 


Imagination is the power which every being, endowed with perception and 
reason, is conscious he possesses of representing to himself sensible 
objects. This faculty is dependent upon memory. We see men, animals, 
gardens, which perceptions are introduced by the senses; the memory 
retains them, and the imagination compounds them. On this account the 
ancient Greeks called the muses, “the daughters of memory.” 

It is of great importance to observe, that these faculties of receiving 
ideas, retaining them, and compounding them, are among the many things 
of which we can give no explanation. These invisible springs of our being 
are of nature’s workmanship, and not of our own. 

Perhaps this gift of God, imagination, is the sole instrument with which 
we compound ideas, even those which are abstract and metaphysical. 

You pronounce the word “triangle;” but you merely utter a sound, if you 
do not represent to yourself the image of some particular triangle. You 
certainly have no idea of a triangle but in consequence of having seen 
triangles, if you have the gift of sight, or of having felt them, if you are 
blind. You cannot think of a triangle in general, unless your imagination 
figures to itself, at least in a confused way, some particular triangle. You 
calculate; but it is necessary that you should represent to yourself units 
added to each other, or your mind will be totally insensible to the operation 
of your hand. 

You utter the abstract terms — greatness, truth, justice, finite, infinite; 
but is the term “greatness” thus uttered, anything more or less, than a mere 
sound, from the action of your tongue, producing vibrations in the air, 
unless you have the image of some greatness in your mind? What meaning 
is there in the words “truth” and “falsehood,” if you have not perceived, by 
means of your senses, that some particular thing which you were told 
existed, did exist in fact; and that another of which you were told the same, 
did not exist? And, is it not from this experience, that you frame the general 
idea of truth and falsehood? And, when asked what you mean by these 
words, can you help figuring to yourself some sensible image, occasioning 


you to recollect that you have sometimes been told, as a fact, what really 
and truly happened, and very often what was not so? 

Have you any other notion of just and unjust, than what is derived from 
particular actions, which appeared to you respectively of these descriptions? 
You began in your childhood by learning to read under some master: you 
endeavored to spell well, but you really spelled ill: your master chastised 
you: this appeared to you very unjust. You have observed a laborer refused 
his wages, and innumerable instances of the like nature. Is the abstract idea 
of just and unjust anything more than facts of this character confusedly 
mixed up in your imagination? 

Is “finite” anything else in your conception than the image of some 
limited quantity or extent? Is “infinite” anything but the image of the same 
extent or quantity enlarged indefinitely? Do not all these operations take 
place in your mind just in the same manner as you read a book? You read 
circumstances and events recorded in it, and never think at the time of the 
alphabetical characters, without which, however, you would have no notion 
of these events and circumstances. Attend to this point for a single moment, 
and then you will distinctly perceive the essential importance of those 
characters over which your eye previously glided without thinking of them. 
In the same manner all your reasonings, all your accumulations of 
knowledge are founded on images traced in your brain. You have, in 
general, no distinct perception or recollection of them; but give the case 
only a moment’s attention, and you will then clearly discern, that these 
images are the foundation of all the notions you possess. It may be worth 
the reader’s while to dwell a little upon this idea, to extend it, and to rectify 
it. 

The celebrated Addison, in the eleven essays on the imagination with 
which he has enriched the volumes of the “Spectator,” begins with 
observing, that “the sense of sight is the only one which furnishes the 
imagination with ideas.” Yet certainly it must be allowed, that the other 
senses contribute some share. A man born blind still hears, in his 
imagination, the harmony which no longer vibrates upon his ear; he still 
continues listening as in a trance or dream; the objects which have resisted 
or yielded to his hands produce a similar effect in his head or mind. It is true 
that the sense of sight alone supplies images; and as it is a kind of touching 
or feeling which extends even to the distance of the stars, its immense 


diffusion enriches the imagination more than all the other senses put 
together. 

There are two descriptions of imagination; one consists in retaining a 
simple impression of objects; the other arranges the images received, and 
combines them in endless diversity. The first has been called passive 
imagination, and the second active. The passive scarcely advances beyond 
memory, and is common to man and to animals. From this power or faculty 
it arises, that the sportsman and his dog both follow the hunted game in 
their dreams, that they both hear the sound of the horn, and the one shouts 
and the other barks in their sleep. Both men and brutes do something more 
than recollect on these occasions, for dreams are never faithful and accurate 
images. This species of imagination compounds objects, but it is not the 
understanding which acts in it; it is the memory laboring under error. 

This passive imagination certainly requires no assistance from volition, 
whether we are asleep or awake; it paints, independently of ourselves, what 
our eyes have seen; it hears what our ears have heard, and touches what we 
have touched; it adds to it or takes from it. It is an internal sense, acting 
necessarily, and accordingly there is nothing more common, in speaking of 
any particular individual, than to say, “he has no command over his 
imagination.” 

In this respect we cannot but see, and be astonished at the slight share of 
power we really possess. Whence comes it, that occasionally in dreams we 
compose most coherent and eloquent discourses, and verses far superior to 
what we should write on the same subject if perfectly awake? — that we 
even solve complicated problems in mathematics? Here certainly there are 
very combined and complex ideas in no degree dependent on ourselves. But 
if it is incontestable that coherent ideas are formed within us independently 
of our will in sleep, who can safely assert that they are not produced in the 
Same manner when we are awake? Is there a man living who foresees the 
idea which he will form in his mind the ensuing minute? Does it not seem 
as if ideas were given to us as much as the motions of our fibres; and had 
Father Malebranche merely maintained the principle that all ideas are given 
by God, could any one have successfully opposed him? 

This passive faculty, independent of reflection, is the source of our 
passions and our errors; far from being dependent on the will, the will is 
determined by it. It urges us towards the objects which it paints before us, 
or diverts us from them, just according to the nature of the exhibition thus 


made of them by it. The image of a danger inspires fear; that of a benefit 
excites desire. It is this faculty alone which produces the enthusiasm of 
glory, of party, of fanaticism; it is this which produces so many mental 
alienations and disorders, making weak brains, when powerfully impressed, 
conceive that their bodies are metamorphosed into various animals, that 
they are possessed by demons, that they are under the infernal dominion of 
witchcraft, and that they are in reality going to unite with sorcerers in the 
worship of the devil, because they have been told that they were going to do 
so. This species of slavish imagination, which generally is the lot of 
ignorant people, has been the instrument which the imagination of some 
men has employed to acquire and retain power. It is, moreover, this passive 
imagination of brains easily excited and agitated, which sometimes 
produces on the bodies of children evident marks of the impression received 
by the mother; examples of this kind are indeed innumerable, and the writer 
of this article has seen some so striking that, were he to deny them, he must 
contradict his own ocular demonstration. This effect of imagination is 
incapable of being explained; but every other operation of nature is equally 
so; we have no clearer idea how we have perceptions, how we retain them, 
or how we combine them. There is an infinity between us and the springs or 
first principles of our nature. 

Active imagination is that which joins combination and reflection to 
memory. It brings near to us many objects at a distance; it separates those 
mixed together, compounds them, and changes them; it seems to create, 
while in fact it merely arranges; for it has not been given to man to make 
ideas — he is only able to modify them. 

This active imagination then is in reality a faculty as independent of 
ourselves as passive imagination; and one proof of its not depending upon 
ourselves is that, if we propose to a hundred persons, equally ignorant, to 
imagine a certain new machine, ninety-nine of them will form no 
imagination at all about it, notwithstanding all their endeavors. If the 
hundredth imagines something, is it not clear that it is a particular gift or 
talent which he has received? It is this gift which is called “genius”; it is in 
this that we recognize something inspired and divine. 

This gift of nature is an imagination inventive in the arts — in the 
disposition of a picture, in the structure of a poem. It cannot exist without 
memory, but it uses memory as an instrument with which it produces all its 
performances. 


In consequence of having seen that a large stone which the hand of man 
could not move, might be moved by means of a staff, active imagination 
invented levers, and afterwards compound moving forces, which are no 
other than disguised levers. It is necessary to figure in the mind the 
machines with their various effects and processes, in order to the actual 
production of them. 

It is not this description of imagination that is called by the vulgar the 
enemy of judgment. On the contrary, it can only act in union with profound 
judgment; it incessantly combines its pictures, corrects its errors, and raises 
all its edifices according to calculation and upon a plan. There is an 
astonishing imagination in practical mathematics; and Archimedes had at 
least as much imagination as Homer. It is by this power that a poet creates 
his personages, appropriates to them characters and manners, invents his 
fable, presents the exposition of it, constructs its complexity, and prepares 
its development; a labor, all this, requiring judgment the most profound and 
the most delicately discriminative. 

A very high degree of art is necessary in all these imaginative inventions, 
and even in romances. Those which are deficient in this quality are 
neglected and despised by all minds of natural good taste. An invariably 
sound judgment pervades all the fables of A’sop. They will never cease to 
be the delight of mankind. There is more imagination in the “Fairy Tales”; 
but these fantastic imaginations, destitute of order and good sense, can 
never be in high esteem; they are read childishly, and must be condemned 
by reason. 

The second part of active imagination is that of detail, and it is this to 
which the world distinguishingly applies the term. It is this which 
constitutes the charm of conversation, for it is constantly presenting to the 
mind what mankind are most fond of — new objects. It paints in vivid 
colors what men of cold and reserved temperament hardly sketch; it 
employs the most striking circumstances; it cites the most appropriate 
examples; and when this talent displays itself in union with the modesty and 
simplicity which become and adorn all talents, it conciliates to itself an 
empire over society. Man is so completely a machine that wine sometimes 
produces this imagination, as intoxication destroys it. This is a topic to 
excite at once humiliation and wonder. How can it happen that a small 
quantity of a certain liquor, which would prevent a man from effecting an 


important calculation, shall at the same time bestow on him the most 
brilliant ideas? 

It is in poetry particularly that this imagination of detail and expression 
ought to prevail. It is always agreeable, but there it is necessary. In Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, almost all is imagery, without even the reader’s 
perceiving it. Tragedy requires fewer images, fewer picturesque expressions 
and sublime metaphors and allegories than the epic poem and the ode; but 
the greater part of these beauties, under discreet and able management, 
produce an admirable effect in tragedy; they should never, however, be 
forced, stilted, or gigantic. 

Active imagination, which constitutes men poets, confers on them 
enthusiasm, according to the true meaning of the Greek word, that internal 
emotion which in reality agitates the mind and transforms the author into 
the personage whom he introduces as the speaker; for such is the true 
enthusiasm, which consists in emotion and imagery. An author under this 
influence says precisely what would be said by the character he is 
exhibiting. 

Less imagination is admissible in eloquence than in poetry. The reason is 
obvious — ordinary discourse should be less remote from common ideas. 
The orator speaks the language of all; the foundation of the poet’s 
performance is fiction. Accordingly, imagination is the essence of his art; to 
the orator it is only an accessory. 

Particular traits or touches of imagination have, it is observed, added 
great beauties to painting. That artifice especially is often cited, by which 
the artist covers with a veil the head of Agamemnon at the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia; an expedient, nevertheless, far less beautiful than if the painter 
had possessed the secret of exhibiting in the countenance of Agamemnon 
the conflict between the grief of a father, the majesty of a monarch, and the 
resignation of a good man to the will of heaven; as Rubens had the skill to 
paint in the looks and attitude of Mary de Medici the pain of childbirth, the 
joy of being delivered of a son, and the maternal affection with which she 
looks upon her child. 

In general, the imaginations of painters when they are merely ingenious, 
contribute more to exhibit the learning in the artist than to increase the 
beauty of the art. All the allegorical compositions in the world are not worth 
the masterly execution and fine finish which constitute the true value of 
paintings. 


In all the arts, the most beautiful imagination is always the most natural. 
The false is that which brings together objects incompatible; the extravagant 
paints objects which have no analogy, allegory, or resemblance. A strong 
imagination explores everything to the bottom; a weak one skims over the 
surface; the placid one reposes in agreeable pictures; the ardent one piles 
images upon images. The judicious or sage imagination is that which 
employs with discrimination all these different characters, but which rarely 
admits the extravagant and always rejects the false. 

If memory nourished and exercised be the source of all imagination, that 
same faculty of memory, when overcharged, becomes the extinction of it. 
Accordingly, the man whose head is full of names and dates does not 
possess that storehouse of materials from which he can derive compound 
images. Men occupied in calculation, or with intricate matters of business, 
have generally a very barren imagination. 

When imagination is remarkably stirring and ardent, it may easily 
degenerate into madness; but it has been observed that this morbid affection 
of the organs of the brain more frequently attaches to those passive 
imaginations which are limited to receiving strong impressions of objects 
than to those fervid and active ones which collect and combine ideas; for 
this active imagination always requires the association of judgment, the 
other is independent of it. 

It is not perhaps useless to add to this essay, that by the words 
perception, memory, imagination, and judgment, we do not mean distinct 
and separate organs, one of which has the gift of perceiving, another of 
recollecting, the third of imagining, and the last of judging. Men are more 
inclined, than some are aware, to consider these as completely distinct and 
separate faculties. It is, however, one and the same being that performs all 
these operations, which we know only by their effects, without being able to 
know anything of that being itself. 


SECTION II. 


Brutes possess imagination as well as ourselves; your dog, for example, 
hunts in his dreams. “Objects are painted in the fancy,” says Descartes, as 
others have also said. Certainly they are; but what is the fancy, and how are 
objects painted in it? Is it with “the subtle matter”? “How can I tell” is the 


appropriate answer to all questions thus affecting the first principles of 
human organization. 

Nothing enters the understanding without an image. It was necessary, in 
order to our obtaining the confused idea we possess of infinite space, that 
we should have an idea of a space of a few feet. It is necessary, in order to 
our having the idea of God, that the image of something more powerful than 
ourselves should have long dwelt upon our minds. 

We do not create a single idea or image. I defy you to create one. Ariosto 
did not make Astolpho travel to the moon till long after he had heard of the 
moon, of St. John, and of the Paladins. 

We make no images; we only collect and combine them. The 
extravagances of the “Thousand and One Nights” and the “Fairy Tales” are 
merely combinations. He who comprises most images in the storehouse of 
his memory is the person who possesses most imagination. 

The difficulty is in not bringing together these images in profusion, 
without any selection. You might employ a whole day in representing, 
without any toilsome effort, and almost without any attention, a fine old 
man with a long beard, clothed in ample drapery, and borne in the midst of 
a cloud resting on chubby children with beautiful wings attached to their 
shoulders, or upon an eagle of immense size and grandeur; all the gods and 
animals surrounding him; golden tripods running to arrive at his council; 
wheels revolving by their own self-motion, advancing as they revolve; 
having four faces covered with eyes, ears, tongues, and noses; and between 
these tripods and wheels an immense multitude of dead resuscitated by the 
crash of thunder; the celestial spheres dancing and joining in harmonious 
concert, etc. The lunatic asylum abounds in such imaginations. 

We may, in dealing with the subject of imagination distinguish: 

1. The imagination which disposes of the events of a poem, romance, 
tragedy, or comedy, and which attaches the characters and passions to the 
different personages. This requires the profoundest judgment and the most 
exquisite knowledge of the human heart; talents absolutely indispensable; 
but with which, however, nothing has yet been done but merely laying the 
foundation of the edifice. 

2. The imagination which gives to all these personages the eloquence or 
diction appropriate to their rank, suitable to their station. Here is the great 
art and difficulty; but even after doing this they have not done enough. 


3. The imagination in the expression, by which every word paints an 
image in the mind without astonishing or overwhelming it; as in Virgil: 


.... Remigium alarum. — A:NEID, vi, 19. 


Merentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum. 
— GEORGICGS, iii, 517. 


.... Velorum pandimus alas. — A/NEID, iii, 520. 
Pendent circum oscula nati. — GEORGIGCS, ii, 523. 


Immortale jecur tundens fecundaque penis 
Viscera. — AANEID, vi, 598-599. 


Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. 
— GEORGIGS, iv, 468. 


Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 
— GEORGIGS, iv, 496. 


Virgil is full of these picturesque expressions, with which he enriches the 
Latin language, and which are so difficult to be translated into our European 
jargons — the crooked and lame offspring of a well-formed and majestic 
sire, but which, however, have some merit of their own, and have done 
some tolerably good things in their way. 

There is an astonishing imagination, even in the science of mathematics. 
An inventor must begin with painting correctly in his mind the figure, the 
machine invented by him, and its properties or effects. We repeat there was 
far more imagination in the head of Archimedes than in that of Homer. 

As the imagination of a great mathematician must possess extreme 
precision, so must that of a great poet be exceedingly correct and chaste. He 
must never present images that are incompatible with each other, 
incoherent, highly exaggerated, or unsuitable to the nature of the subject. 

The great fault of some writers who have appeared since the age of Louis 
XIV. is attempting a constant display of imagination, and fatiguing the 
reader by the profuse abundance of far-fetched images and double rhymes, 
one-half of which may be pronounced absolutely useless. It is this which at 


length brought into neglect and obscurity a number of small poems, such as 
“Ver Vert,” “The Chartreuse,” and “The Shades,” which at one period 
possessed considerable celebrity. Mere sounding superfluity soon finds 
oblivion. 


Omne supervacuum pleno depectore manat. 
— HORACE, Art of Poetry, 837. 


The active and the passive imagination have been distinguished in the 
“Encyclopedia.” The active is that of which we have treated. It is the talent 
of forming new pictures out of all those contained in our memory. 

The passive is scarcely anything beyond memory itself, even in a brain 
under strong emotion. A man of an active and fervid imagination, a 
preacher of the League in France, or a Puritan in England, harangues the 
populace with a voice of thunder, with an eye of fire, and the gesture of a 
demoniac, and represents Jesus Christ as demanding justice of the Eternal 
Father for the new wounds he has received from the royalists, for the nails 
which have been driven for the second time through his feet and hands by 
these impious miscreants. Avenge, O God the Father, avenge the blood of 
God the Son; march under the banner of the Holy Spirit; it was formerly a 
dove, but is now an eagle bearing thunder! The passive imaginations, 
roused and stimulated by these images, by the voice, by the action of those 
Sanguinary empirics, urge the maddened hearers to rush with fury from the 
chapel or meeting house, to kill their opponents and get themselves hanged. 

Persons of passive imaginations, for the sake of high and violent 
excitement, go sometimes to the sermon and sometimes to the play; 
sometimes to the place of execution; and sometimes even to what they 
suppose to be the midnight and appalling meetings of presumed sorcerers. 


IMPIOUS. 


Who is the impious man? It is he who exhibits the Being of Beings, the 
great former of the world, the eternal intelligence by whom all nature is 
governed, with a long white beard, and having hands and feet. However, he 
is pardonable for his impiety — a weak and ignorant creature, the sight or 
conduct of whom we ought not to allow to provoke or to vex us. 

If he should even paint that great and incomprehensible Being as carried 
on a cloud, which can carry nothing; if he is so stupid as to place God in a 
mist, in rain, or on a mountain, and to surround him with little round, 
chubby, painted faces, accompanied by two wings, I can smile and pardon 
him with all my heart. 

The impious man, who ascribes to the Being of Beings absurd 
predictions and absolute iniquities, would certainly provoke me, if that 
Great Being had not bestowed upon me the gift of reason to control my 
anger. This senseless fanatic repeats to me once more what thousands of 
others have said before him, that it is not our province to decide what is 
reasonable and just in the Great Being; that His reason is not like our 
reason, nor His justice like our justice. What then, my rather too absurd and 
zealous friend, would you really wish me to judge of justice and reason by 
any other notions than I have of them myself? Would you have me walk 
otherwise than with my feet, or speak otherwise than with my mouth? 

The impious man, who supposes the Great Being to be jealous, proud, 
malignant, and vindictive, is more dangerous. I would not sleep under the 
same roof with such a man. 

But how will you treat the impious man, the daring blasphemer, who 
says to you: “See only with my eyes; do not think for yourself; I proclaim to 
you a tyrant God, who ordained me to be your tyrant; I am His well- 
beloved; He will torment to all eternity millions of His creatures, whom He 
detests, for the sake of gratifying me; I will be your master in this world and 
will laugh at your torments in the next!” 

Do you not feel a very strong inclination to beat this cruel blasphemer? 
And, even if you happen to be born with a meek and forgiving spirit, would 
you not fly with the utmost speed to the West, when this barbarian utters his 
atrocious reveries in the East? 


With respect to another and very different class of the impious — those 
who, while washing their elbows, neglect to turn their faces towards Aleppo 
and Erivan, or who do not kneel down in the dirt on seeing a procession of 
capuchin friars at Perpignan, they are certainly culpable; but I hardly think 
they ought to be impaled. 


IMPOST. 


SECTION I. 


So many philosophical works have been written on the nature of impost, 
that we need say very little about it here. It is true that nothing is less 
philosophical than this subject; but it may enter into moral philosophy by 
representing to a superintendent of finances or to a Turkish teftardar that it 
accords not with universal morals to take his neighbor’s money; and that all 
receivers and custom-house officers and collectors of taxes are cursed in the 
gospel. 

Cursed as they are, it must, however, be agreed that it is impossible for 
society to subsist unless each member pays something towards the expenses 
of it; and as, since every one ought to pay, it is necessary to have a receiver, 
we do not see why this receiver is to be cursed and regarded as an idolater. 
There is certainly no idolatry in receiving money of guests to-day for their 
supper. 

In republics, and states which with the name of kingdoms are really 
republics, every individual is taxed according to his means and to the wants 
of society. 

In despotic kingdoms — or to speak more politely — in monarchical 
States, it is not quite the same — the nation is taxed without consulting it. 
An agriculturist who has twelve hundred livres of revenue is quite 
astonished when four hundred are demanded of him. There are several who 
are even obliged to pay more than half of what they receive. 

The cultivator demands why the half of his fortune is taken from him to 
pay soldiers, when the hundredth part would suffice. He is answered that, 
besides the soldiers, he must pay for luxury and the arts; that nothing is lost; 
and that in Persia towns and villages are assigned to the queen to pay for 
her girdles, slippers, and pins. 

He replies that he knows nothing of the history of Persia, and that he 
should be very indignant if half his fortune were taken for girdles, pins, and 
shoes; that he would furnish them from a better market, and that he endures 
a grievous imposition. 

He is made to hear reason by being put into a dungeon, and having his 
goods put up to sale. If he resists the tax-collectors whom the New 


Testament has damned, he is hanged, which renders all his neighbors 
infinitely accommodating. 

Were this money employed by the sovereign in importing spices from 
India, coffee from Mocha, English and Arabian horses, silks from the 
Levant, and gew-gaws from China, it is clear that in a few years there 
would not remain a single sous in the kingdom. The taxes, therefore, serve 
to maintain the manufacturers; and so far what is poured into the coffers of 
the prince returns to the cultivators. They suffer, they complain, and other 
parts of the state suffer and complain also; but at the end of the year they 
find that every one has labored and lived some way or other. 

If by chance a clown goes to the capital, he sees with astonishment a fine 
lady dressed in a gown of silk embroidered with gold, drawn in a 
magnificent carriage by two valuable horses, and followed by four lackeys 
dressed in a cloth of twenty francs an ell. He addresses himself to one of 
these lackeys, and says to him: “Sir, where does this lady get money to 
make such an expensive appearance?” “My friend,” says the lackey, “the 
king allows her a pension of forty thousand livres.” “Alas,” says the rustic, 
“it is my village which pays this pension.” “Yes,” answers the servant; “but 
the silk that you have gathered and sold has made the stuff in which she is 
dressed; my cloth is a part of thy sheep’s wool; my baker has made my 
bread of thy corn; thou hast sold at market the very fowls that we eat; thus 
thou seest that the pension of madame returns to thee and thy comrades.” 

The peasant does not absolutely agree with the axioms of this 
philosophical lackey; but one proof that there is something true in his 
answer is that the village exists, and produces children who also complain, 
and who bring forth children again to complain. 


SECTION II. 


If we were obliged to read all the edicts of taxation, and all the books 
written against them, that would be the greatest tax of all. 

We well know that taxes are necessary, and that the malediction 
pronounced in the gospel only regards those who abuse their employment to 
harass the people. Perhaps the copyist forgot a word, as for instance the 
epithet pravus. It might have meant pravus publicanus; this word was much 
more necessary, as the general malediction is a formal contradiction to the 
words put into the mouth of Jesus Christ: “Render unto Cesar the things 


which are Cesar’s.” Certainly those who collected the dues of Cesar ought 
not to have been held in horror. It would have been, at once, insulting the 
order of Roman Knights and the emperor himself; nothing could have been 
more ill-advised. 

In all civilized countries the imposts are great, because the charges of the 
state are heavy. In Spain the articles of commerce sent to Cadiz, and thence 
to America, pay more than thirty per cent. before their transit is 
accomplished. 

In England all duty upon importation is very considerable; however, it is 
paid without murmuring; there is even a pride in paying it. A merchant 
boasts of putting four or five thousand guineas a year into the public 
treasury. The richer a country is, the heavier are the taxes. Speculators 
would have taxes fall on landed productions only. What! having sown a 
field of flax, which will bring me two hundred crowns, by which flax a 
great manufacturer will gain two hundred thousand crowns by converting it 
into lace — must this manufacturer pay nothing, and shall I pay all, because 
it is produced by my land? The wife of this manufacturer will furnish the 
queen and princesses with fine point of Alencon, she will be patronized; her 
son will become intendant of justice, police, and finance, and will augment 
my taxes in my miserable old age. Ah! gentlemen speculators, you calculate 
badly; you are unjust. 

The great point is that an entire people be not despoiled by an army of 
alguazils, in order that a score of town or court leeches may feast upon its 
blood. 

The Duke de Sully relates, in his “Political Economy,” that in 1585 there 
were just twenty lords interested in the leases of farms, to whom the highest 
bidders gave three million two hundred and forty-eight thousand crowns. 

It was still worse under Charles IX., and Francis I., and Louis XIII. 
There was not less depredation in the minority of Louis XIV. France, 
notwithstanding so many wounds, is still in being. Yes; but if it had not 
received them it would have been in better health. It was thus with several 
other states. 


SECTION IIL. 


It is just that those who enjoy the advantages of a government should 
support the charges. The ecclesiastics and monks, who possess great 


property, for this reason should contribute to the taxes in all countries, like 
other citizens. In the times which we call barbarous, great benefices and 
abbeys Were taxed in France to the third of their revenue. 





he Duke of Sully. 


By a statute of the year 1188, Philip Augustus imposed a tenth of the 
revenues of all benefices. Philip le Bel caused the fifth, afterwards the 
fifteenth, and finally the twentieth part, to be paid, of all the possessions of 
the clergy. 

King John, by a statute of March 12, 1355, taxed bishops, abbots, 
chapters, and all ecclesiastics generally, to the tenth of the revenue of their 
benefices and patrimonies. The same prince confirmed this tax by two other 
statutes, one of March 3, the other of Dec. 28, 1358. 


In the letters-patent of Charles V., of June 22, 1372, it is decreed, that the 
churchmen shall pay taxes and other real and personal imposts. These 
letters-patent were renewed by Charles VI. in the year 1390. 

How is it that these laws have been abolished, while so many monstrous 
customs and sanguinary decrees have been preserved? The clergy, indeed, 
pay a tax under the name of a free gift, and, as it is known, it is principally 
the poorest and most useful part of the church — the curates (rectors) — 
who pay this tax. But, why this difference and inequality of contributions 
between the citizens of the same state? Why do those who enjoy the 
greatest prerogatives, and who are sometimes useless to the public, pay less 
than the laborer, who is so necessary? The Republic of Venice supplies rules 
on this subject, which should serve as examples to all Europe. 


SECTION IV. 


Churchmen have not only pretended to be exempt from taxes, they have 
found the means in several provinces to tax the people, and make them pay 
as a legitimate right. 

In several countries, monks having seized the tithes to the prejudice of 
the rectors, the peasants are obliged to tax themselves, to furnish their 
pastors with subsistence; and thus in several villages, and above all, in 
Franche-Comté, besides the tithes which the parishioners pay to the monks 
or to chapters, they further pay three or four measures of corn to their 
curates or rectors. This tax was called the right of harvest in some 
provinces, and boisselage in others. 

It is no doubt right that curates should be well paid, but it would be much 
better to give them a part of the tithes which the monks have taken from 
them, than to overcharge the poor cultivator. 

Since the king of France fixed the competent allowances for the curates, 
by his edict of the month of May, 1768, and charged the tithe-collectors 
with paying them, the peasants should no longer be held to pay a second 
tithe, a tax to which they only voluntarily submitted at a time when the 
influence and violence of the monks had taken from their pastors all means 
of subsistence. 

The king has abolished this second tithe in Poitou, by letters-patent, 
registered by the Parliament of Paris July 11, 1769. It would be well worthy 
of the justice and beneficence of his majesty to make a similar law for other 


provinces, which are in the same situation as those of Poitou, Franche- 
Comté, etc. 
By M. CHR., Advocate of Besancon. 


IMPOTENCE. 


I commence by this question, in favor of the impotent— “frigidi et 
maleficiati,” as they are denominated in the decretals: Is there a physician, 
or experienced person of any description, who can be certain that a well- 
formed young man, who has had no children by his wife, may not have 
them some day or other? Nature may know, but men can tell nothing about 
it. Since, then, it is impossible to decide that the marriage may not be 
consummated some time or other, why dissolve it? 

Among the Romans, on the suspicion of impotence, a delay of two years 
was allowed, and in the Novels of Justinian three are required; but if in 
three years nature may bestow capability, she may equally do so in seven, 
ten, or twenty. 

Those called “maleficiati” by the ancients were often considered 
bewitched. These charms were very ancient, and as there were some to take 
away Virility, so there were others to restore it; both of which are alluded to 
in Petronius. 

This illusion lasted a long time among us, who exorcised instead of 
disenchanting; and when exorcism succeeded not, the marriage was 
dissolved. 

The canon law made a great question of impotence. Might a man who 
was prevented by sorcery from consummating his marriage, after being 
divorced and having children by a second wife — might such man, on the 
death of the latter wife, reject the first, should she lay claim to him? All the 
great canonists decided in the negative — Alexander de Nevo, Andrew 
Alberic, Turrecremata, Soto, and fifty more. 

It is impossible to help admiring the sagacity displayed by the canonists, 
and above all by the religious of irreproachable manners in their 
development of the mysteries of sexual intercourse. There is no singularity, 
however strange, on which they have not treated. They have discussed at 
length all the cases in which capability may exist at one time or situation, 
and impotence in another. They have inquired into all the imaginary 
inventions to assist nature; and with the avowed object of distinguishing 
that which is allowable from that which is not, have exposed all which 
ought to remain veiled. It might be said of them: “Nox nocti indicat 
scientiam.” 


Above all, Sanchez has distinguished himself in collecting cases of 
conscience which the boldest wife would hesitate to submit to the most 
prudent of matrons. One query leads to another in almost endless 
succession, until at length a question of the most direct and extraordinary 
nature is put, as to the manner of the communication of the Holy Ghost with 
the Virgin Mary. 

These extraordinary researches were never made by anybody in the 
world except theologians; and suits in relation to impotency were unknown 
until the days of Theodosius. 

In the Gospel, divorce is spoken of as allowable for adultery alone. The 
Jewish law permitted a husband to repudiate a wife who displeased him, 
without specifying the cause. “If she found no favor in his eyes, that was 
sufficient.” It is the law of the strongest, and exhibits human nature in its 
most barbarous garb. The Jewish laws treat not of impotence; it would 
appear, says a casuist, that God would not permit impotency to exist among 
a people who were to multiply like the sands on the seashore, and to whom 
he had sworn to bestow the immense country which lies between the Nile 
and Euphrates, and, by his prophets, to make lords of the whole earth. To 
fulfil these divine promises, it was necessary that every honest Jew should 
be occupied without ceasing in the great work of propagation. There was 
certainly a curse upon impotency; the time not having then arrived for the 
devout to make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven. 

Marriage in the course of time having arrived at the dignity of a 
sacrament and a mystery, the ecclesiastics insensibly became judges of all 
which took place between husband and wife, and not only so, but of all 
which did not take place. 

Wives possessed the liberty of presenting a request to be embesognées 
— such being our Gallic term, although the causes were carried on in Latin. 
Clerks pleaded and priests pronounced judgment, and the process was 
uniformly to decide two points — whether the man was bewitched, or the 
woman wanted another husband. 

What appears most extraordinary is that all the canonists agree that a 
husband whom a spell or charm has rendered impotent, cannot in 
conscience apply to other charms or magicians to destroy it. This resembles 
the reasoning of the regularly admitted surgeons, who having the exclusive 
privilege of spreading a plaster, assure us that we shall certainly die if we 
allow ourselves to be cured by the hand which has hurt us. It might have 


been as well in the first place to inquire whether a sorcerer can really 
operate upon the virility of another man. It may be added that many weak- 
minded persons feared the sorcerer more than they confided in the exorcist. 
The sorcerer having deranged nature, holy water alone would not restore it. 

In the cases of impotency in which the devil took no part, the presiding 
ecclesiastics were not less embarrassed. We have, in the Decretals, the 
famous head “De frigidis et maleficiatis,’ which is very curious, but 
altogether uninforming. The political use made of it is exemplified in the 
case of Henry IV. of Castile, who was declared impotent, while surrounded 
by mistresses, and possessed of a wife by whom he had an heiress to the 
throne; but it was an archbishop of Toledo who pronounced this sentence, 
not the pope. 

Alfonso, king of Portugal, was treated in the same manner, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. This prince was known chiefly by his ferocity, 
debauchery, and prodigious strength of body. His brutal excesses disgusted 
the nation; and the queen, his wife, a princess of Nemours, being desirous 
of dethroning him, and marrying the infant Don Pedro his brother, was 
aware of the difficulty of wedding two brothers in succession, after the 
known circumstance of consummation with the elder. The example of 
Henry VIII. of England intimidated her, and she embraced the resolution of 
causing her husband to be declared impotent by the chapter of the cathedral 
of Lisbon; after which she hastened to marry his brother, without even 
waiting for the dispensation of the pope. 

The most important proof of capability required from persons accused of 
impotency, is that called “the congress.” The President Bouhier says, that 
this combat in an enclosed field was adopted in France in the fourteenth 
century. And he asserts that it is known in France only. 

This proof, about which so much noise has been made, was not 
conducted precisely as people have imagined. It has been supposed that a 
conjugal consummation took place under the inspection of physicians, 
surgeons, and midwives, but such was not the fact. The parties went to bed 
in the usual manner, and at a proper time the inspectors, who were 
assembled in the next room, were called on to pronounce upon the case. 

In the famous process of the Marquis de Langeais, decided in 1659, he 
demanded “the congress”; and owing to the management of his lady (Marie 
de St. Simon) did not succeed. He demanded a second trial, but the judges, 
fatigued with the clamors of the superstitious, the plaints of the prudes, and 


the raillery of the wits, refused it. They declared the marquis impotent, his 
marriage void, forbade him to marry again, and allowed his wife to take 
another husband. The marquis, however, disregarded this sentence, and 
married Diana de Navailles, by whom he had seven children! 

His first wife being dead, the marquis appealed to the grand chamberlain 
against the sentence which had declared him impotent, and charged him 
with the costs. The grand chamberlain, sensible of the ridicule applicable to 
the whole affair, confirmed his marriage with Diana de Navailles, declared 
him most potent, refused him the costs, but abolished the ceremony of the 
congress altogether. 

The President Bouhier published a defence of the proof by congress, 
when it’ was no longer in use. He maintained, that the judges would not 
have committed the error of abolishing it, had they not been guilty of the 
previous error of refusing the marquis a second trial. 

But if the congress may prove indecisive, how much more uncertain are 
the various other examinations had recourse to in cases of alleged 
impotency? Ought not the whole of them to be adjourned, as in Athens, for 
a hundred years? These causes are shameful to wives, ridiculous for 
husbands, and unworthy of the tribunals, and it would be better not to allow 
them at all. Yes, it may be said, but, in that case, marriage would not insure 
issue. A great misfortune, truly, while Europe contains three hundred 
thousand monks and eighty thousand nuns, who voluntarily abstain from 
propagating their kind. 


INALIENATION — INALIENABLE. 


The domains of the Roman emperors were anciently inalienable — it was 
the sacred domain. The barbarians came and rendered it altogether 
inalienable. The same thing happened to the imperial Greek domain. 

After the re-establishment of the Roman Empire in Germany, the sacred 
domain was declared inalienable by the priests, although there remains not 
at present a crown’s worth of territory to alienate. 

All the kings of Europe, who affect to imitate the emperors, have had 
their inalienable domain. Francis I., having effected his liberty by the 
cession of Burgundy, could find no other expedient to preserve it, than a 
state declaration, that Burgundy was inalienable; and was so fortunate as to 
violate both his honor and the treaty with impunity. According to this 
jurisprudence, every king may acquire the dominions of another, while 
incapable of losing any of his own. So that, in the end, each would be 
possessed of the property of somebody else. The kings of France and 
England possess very little special domain: their genuine and more effective 
domain is the purses of their subjects. 


INCEST. 
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“The Tartars,” says the “Spirit of Laws,” “who may legally wed their 
daughters, never espouse their mothers.” 

It is not known of what Tartars our author speaks, who cites too much at 
random: we know not at present of any people, from the Crimea to the 
frontiers of China, who are in the habit of espousing their daughters. 
Moreover, if it be allowed for the father to marry his daughter, why may not 
a son wed his mother? 

Montesquieu cites an author named Priscus Panetes, a sophist who lived 
in the time of Attila. This author says that Attila married with his daughter 
Esca, according to the manner of the Scythians. This Priscus has never been 
printed, but remains in manuscript in the library of the Vatican; and 
Jornandes alone makes mention of it. It is not allowable to quote the 
legislation of a people on such authority. No one knows this Esca, or ever 
heard of her marriage with her father Attila. 

I confess I have never believed that the Persians espoused their 
daughters, although in the time of the Cesars the Romans accused them of 
it, to render them odious. It might be that some Persian prince committed 
incest, and the turpitude of an individual was imputed to the whole nation. 


Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 
— HORACE, i, epistle ii, 14. 


....When doting monarchs urge 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge. 
— FRANCIS. 


I believe that the ancient Persians were permitted to marry with their 
sisters, just as much as I believe it of the Athenians, the Egyptians, and even 
of the Jews. From the above it might be concluded, that it was common for 
children to marry with their fathers or mothers; whereas even the marriage 
of cousins is forbidden among the Guebers at this day, who are held to 
maintain the doctrines of their forefathers as scrupulously as the Jews. 

You will tell me that everything is contradictory in this world; that it was 
forbidden by the Jewish law to marry two sisters, which was deemed a very 


indecent act, and yet Jacob married Rachel during the life of her elder sister 
Leah; and that this Rachel is evidently a type of the Roman Catholic and 
apostolic church. You are doubtless right, but that prevents not an individual 
who sleeps with two sisters in Europe from being grievously censured. As 
to powerful and dignified princes, they may take the sisters of their wives 
for the good of their states, and even their own sisters by the same father 
and mother, if they think proper. 

It is a far worse affair to have a commerce with a gossip or godmother, 
which was deemed an unpardonable offence by the capitularies of 
Charlemagne, being called a spiritual incest. 

One Andovere, who is called queen of France, because she was the wife 
of a certain Chilperic, who reigned over Soissons, was stigmatized by 
ecclesiastical justice, censured, degraded, and divorced, for having borne 
her own child to the baptismal font. It was a mortal sin, a sacrilege, a 
spiritual incest; and she thereby forfeited her marriage-bed and crown. This 
apparently contradicts what I have just observed, that everything in the way 
of love is permitted to the great, but then I spoke of present times, and not 
of those of Andovere. 

As to carnal incest, read the advocate Voglan, who would absolutely 
have any two cousins burned who fall into a weakness of this kind. The 
advocate Voglan is rigorous — the unmerciful Celt. 


INCUBUS. 


Have there ever been incubi and succubi? Our learned juriconsults and 
demonologists admit both the one and the other. 

It is pretended that Satan, always on the alert, inspires young ladies and 
gentlemen with heated dreams, and by a sort of double process produces 
extraordinary consequences, which in point of fact led to the birth of so 
many heroes and demigods in ancient times. 

The devil took a great deal of superfluous trouble: he had only to leave 
the young people alone, and the world will be sufficiently supplied with 
heroes without any assistance from him. 

An idea may be formed of incubi by the explanation of the great Delrio, 
of Boguets, and other writers learned in sorcery; but they fail in their 
account of succubi. A female might pretend to believe that she had 
communicated with and was pregnant by a god, the explication of Delrio 
being very favorable to the assumption. The devil in this case acts the part 
of an incubus, but his performances as a succubus are more inconceivable. 
The gods and goddesses of antiquity acted much more nobly and 
decorously; Jupiter in person, was the incubus of Alcmena and Semele; 
Thetis in person, the succubus of Peleus, and Venus of Anchises, without 
having recourse to the various contrivances of our extraordinary demonism. 

Let us simply observe, that the gods frequently disguised themselves, in 
their pursuit of our girls, sometimes as an eagle, sometimes as a pigeon, a 
swan, a horse, a shower of gold; but the goddesses assumed no disguise: 
they had only to show themselves, to please. It must however be presumed, 
that whatever shapes the gods assumed to steal a march, they consummated 
their loves in the form of men. 

As to the new manner of rendering girls pregnant by the ministry of the 
devil, it is not to be doubted, for the Sorbonne decided the point in the year 
1318. 

“Per tales artes et ritus impios et invocationes et demonum, nullus 
unquam sequatur effectus ministerio demonum, error.”— “It is an error to 
believe, that these magic arts and invocations of the devils are without 
effect.” 

This decision has never been revoked. Thus we are bound to believe in 
succubi and incubi, because our teachers have always believed in them. 


There have been many other sages in this science, as well as the 
Sorbonne. Bodin, in his book concerning sorcerers, dedicated to 
Christopher de Thou, first president of the Parliament of Paris, relates that 
John Hervilier, a native of Verberie, was condemned by that parliament to 
be burned alive for having prostituted his daughter to the devil, a great 
black man, whose caresses were attended with a sensation of cold which 
appears to be very uncongenial to his nature; but our jurisprudence has 
always admitted the fact, and the prodigious number of sorcerers which it 
has burned in consequence will always remain a proof of its accuracy. 

The celebrated Picus of Mirandola — a prince never lies — says he 
knew an old man of the age of eighty years who had slept half his life with 
a female devil, and another of seventy who enjoyed a similar felicity. Both 
were buried at Rome, but nothing is said of the fate of their children. Thus 
is the existence of incubi and succubi demonstrated. 

It is impossible, at least, to prove to the contrary; for if we are called on 
to believe that devils can enter our bodies, who can prevent them from 
taking kindred liberties with our wives and our daughters? And if there be 
demons, there are probably demonesses; for to be consistent, if the demons 
beget children on our females, it must follow that we effect the same thing 
on the demonesses. Never has there been a more universal empire than that 
of the devil. What has dethroned him? Reason. 


INFINITY. 


Who will give me a clear idea of infinity? I have never had an idea of it 
which was not excessively confused — possibly because I am a finite 
being. 

What is that which is eternally going on without advancing — always 
reckoning without a sum total — dividing eternally without arriving at an 
indivisible particle? 

It might seem as if the notion of infinity formed the bottom of the bucket 
of the Danaides. Nevertheless, it is impossible that infinity should not exist. 
An infinite duration is demonstrable. 

The commencement of existence is absurd; for nothing cannot originate 
something. When an atom exists we must necessarily conclude that it has 
existed from all eternity; and hence an infinite duration rigorously 
demonstrated. But what is an infinite past? — an infinitude which I arrest in 
imagination whenever I please. Behold! I exclaim, an infinity passed away; 
let us proceed to another. I distinguish between two eternities, the one 
before, the other behind me. 

When, however, I reflect upon my words, I perceive that I have absurdly 
pronounced the words: “one eternity has passed away, and I am entering 
into another.” For at the moment that I thus talk, eternity endures, and the 
tide of time flows. Duration is not separable; and as something has ever 
been, something must ever be. 

The infinite in duration, then, is linked to an uninterrupted chain. This 
infinite perpetuates itself, even at the instant that I say it has passed. Time 
begins and ends with me, but duration is infinite. The infinite is here 
quickly formed without, however, our possession of the ability to form a 
clear notion of it. 

We are told of infinite space — what is space? Is it a being, or nothing at 
all? If it is a being, what is its nature? You cannot tell me. If it is nothing, 
nothing can have no quality; yet you tell me that it is penetrable and 
immense. I am so embarrassed, I cannot correctly call it either something or 
nothing. 

In the meantime, I know not of anything which possesses more 
properties than a void. For if passing the confines of this globe, we are able 
to walk amidst this void, and thatch and build there when we possess 


materials for the purpose, this void or nothing is not opposed to whatever 
we might choose to do; for having no property it cannot hinder any; 
moreover, since it cannot hinder, neither can it serve us. 

It is pretended that God created the world amidst nothing, and from 
nothing. That is abstruse; it is preferable to think that there is an infinite 
space; but we are curious — and if there be infinite space, our faculties 
cannot fathom the nature of it. We call it immense, because we cannot 
measure it; but what then? We have only pronounced words. 

Of the Infinite in Number. 

We have adroitly defined the infinite in arithmetic by a love-knot, in this 
manner oo; but we possess not therefore a clearer notion of it. This infinity 
is not like the others, a powerlessness of reaching a termination. We call the 
infinite in quantity any number soever, which surpasses the utmost number 
we are able to imagine. 

When we seek the infinitely small, we divide, and call that infinitely 
small which is less than the least assignable quantity. It is only another 
name for incapacity. 

Is Matter Infinitely Divisible ? 

This question brings us back again precisely to our inability of finding 
the remotest number. In thought we are able to divide a grain of sand, but in 
imagination only; and the incapacity of eternally dividing this grain is 
called infinity. 

It is true, that matter is not always practically divisible, and if the last 
atom could be divided into two, it would no longer be the least; or if the 
least, it would not be divisible; or if divisible, what is the germ or origin of 
things? These are all abstruse queries. 

Of the Universe. 

Is the universe bounded — is its extent immense — are the suns and 
planets without number? What advantage has the space which contains suns 
and planets, over the space which is void of them? Whether space be an 
existence or not, what is the space which we occupy, preferable to other 
space? 

If our material heaven be not infinite, it is but a point in general extent. If 
it is infinite, it is an infinity to which something can always be added by the 
imagination. 

Of the Infinite in Geometry. 


We admit, in geometry, not only infinite magnitudes, that is to say, 
magnitudes greater than any assignable magnitude, but infinite magnitudes 
infinitely greater, the one than the other. This astonishes our dimension of 
brains, which is only about six inches long, five broad, and six in depth, in 
the largest heads. It means, however, nothing more than that a square larger 
than any assignable square, surpasses a line larger than any assignable line, 
and bears no proportion to it. 

It is a mode of operating, a mode of working geometrically, and the word 
infinite is a mere symbol. 

Of Infinite Power, Wisdom, Goodness. 

In the same manner, as we cannot form any positive idea of the infinite 
in duration, number, and extension, are we unable to form one in respect to 
physical and moral power. 

We can easily conceive, that a powerful being has modified matter, 
caused worlds to circulate in space, and formed animals, vegetables, and 
metals. We are led to this idea by the perception of the want of power on the 
part of these beings to form themselves. We are also forced to allow, that 
the Great Being exists eternally by His own power, since He cannot have 
sprung from nothing; but we discover not so easily His infinity in 
magnitude, power, and moral attributes. 

How are we to conceive infinite extent in a being called simple? and if 
he be uncompounded, what notions can we form of a simple being? We 
know God by His works, but we cannot understand Him by His Nature. If it 
is evident that we cannot understand His nature, is it not equally so, that we 
must remain ignorant of His attributes? 

When we say that His power is infinite, do we mean anything more than 
that it is very great? Aware of the existence of pyramids of the height of six 
hundred feet, we can conceive them of the altitude of 600,000 feet. 

Nothing can limit the power of the Eternal Being existing necessarily of 
Himself. Agreed: no antagonists circumscribe Him; but how convince me 
that He is not circumscribed by His own nature? Has all that has been said 
on this great subject been demonstrated? 

We speak of His moral attributes, but we only judge of them by our own; 
and it is impossible to do otherwise. We attribute to Him justice, goodness, 
etc., only from the ideas we collect from the small degree of justice and 
goodness existing among ourselves. But, in fact, what connection is there 


between our qualities so uncertain and variable, and those of the Supreme 
Being? 

Our idea of justice is only that of not allowing our own interest to usurp 
over the interest of another. The bread which a wife has kneaded out of the 
flour produced from the wheat which her husband has sown, belongs to her. 
A hungry savage snatches away her bread, and the woman exclaims against 
such enormous injustice. The savage quietly answers that nothing is more 
just, and that it was not for him and his family to expire of famine for the 
sake of an old woman. 

At all events, the infinite justice we attribute to God can but little 
resemble the contradictory notions of justice of this woman and this savage; 
and yet, when we say that God is just, we only pronounce these words 
agreeably to our own ideas of justice. 

We know of nothing belonging to virtue more agreeable than frankness 
and cordiality, but to attribute infinite frankness and cordiality to God 
would amount to an absurdity. 

We have such confused notions of the attributes of the Supreme Being, 
that some schools endow Him with prescience, an infinite foresight which 
excludes all contingent event, while other schools contend for prescience 
without contingency. 

Lastly, since the Sorbonne has declared that God can make a stick 
divested of two ends, and that the same thing can at once be and not be, we 
know not what to say, being in eternal fear of advancing a heresy. One thing 
may, however, be asserted without danger — that God is infinite, and man 
exceedingly bounded. 

The mind of man is so extremely narrow, that Pascal has said: “Do you 
believe it impossible for God to be infinite and without parts? I wish to 
convince you of an existence infinite and indivisible — it is a mathematical 
point — moving everywhere with infinite swiftness, for it is in all places, 
and entire in every place.” 

Nothing more absurd was ever asserted, and yet it has been said by the 
author of the “Provincial Letters.” It is sufficient to give men of sense the 
ague. 


INFLUENCE. 


Everything around exercises some influence upon us, either physically or 
morally. With this truth we are well acquainted. Influence may be exerted 
upon a being without touching, without moving that being. 

In short, matter has been demonstrated to possess the astonishing power 
of gravitating without contact, of acting at immense distances. One idea 
influences another; a fact not less incomprehensible. 

I have not with me at Mount Krapak the book entitled, “On the Influence 
of the Sun and Moon,” composed by the celebrated physician Mead; but I 
well know that those two bodies are the cause of the tides; and it is not in 
consequence of touching the waters of the ocean that they produce that flux 
and reflux: it is demonstrated that they produce them by the laws of 
gravitation. 

But when we are in a fever, have the sun and moon any influence upon 
the accesses of it, in its days of crisis? Is your wife constitutionally 
disordered only during the first quarter of the moon? Will the trees, cut at 
the time of full moon, rot sooner than if cut down in its wane? Not that I 
know. But timber cut down while the sap is circulating in it, undergoes 
putrefaction sooner than other timber; and if by chance it is cut down at the 
full moon, men will certainly say it was the full moon that caused all the 
evil. Your wife may have been disordered during the moon’s growing; but 
your neighbor’s was so in its decline. 

The fitful periods of the fever which you brought upon yourself by 
indulging too much in the pleasures of the table occur about the first quarter 
of the moon; your neighbor experiences his in its decline. Everything that 
can possibly influence animals and vegetables must of course necessarily 
exercise that influence while the moon is making her circuit. 

Were a woman of Lyons to remark that the periodical affections of her 
constitution had occurred in three or four successive instances on the day of 
the arrival of the diligence from Paris, would her medical attendant, 
however devoted he might be to system, think himself authorized in 
concluding that the Paris diligence had some peculiar and marvellous 
influence on the lady’s constitution? 

There was a time when the inhabitants of every seaport were persuaded, 
that no one would die while the tide was rising, and that death always 


waited for its ebb. 

Many physicians possessed a store of strong reasons to explain this 
constant phenomenon. The sea when rising communicates to human bodies 
the force or strength by which itself is raised. It brings with it vivifying 
particles which reanimate all patients. It is salt, and salt preserves from the 
putrefaction attendant on death. But when the sea sinks and retires, 
everything sinks or retires with it; nature languishes; the patient is no longer 
vivified; he departs with the tide. The whole, it must be admitted, is most 
beautifully explained, but the presumed fact, unfortunately, is after all 
untrue. 

The various elements, food, watching, sleep, and the passions, are 
constantly exerting on our frame their respective influences. While these 
influences are thus severally operating on us, the planets traverse their 
appropriate orbits, and the stars shine with their usual brillancy. But shall 
we really be so weak as to say that the progress and light of those heavenly 
bodies are the cause of our rheums and indigestion, and sleeplessness; of 
the ridiculous wrath we are in with some silly reasoner; or of the passion 
with which we are enamored of some interesting woman? 

But the gravitation of the sun and moon has made the earth in some 
degree flat at the pole, and raises the sea twice between the tropics in four- 
and-twenty hours. It may, therefore, regulate our fits of fever, and govern 
our whole machine. Before, however, we assert this to be the case, we 
should wait until we can prove it. 

The sun acts strongly upon us by its rays, which touch us, and enter 
through our pores. Here is unquestionably a very decided and a very 
benignant influence. We ought not, I conceive, in physics, to admit of any 
action taking place without contact, until we have discovered some well- 
recognized and ascertained power which acts at a distance, like that of 
gravitation, for example, or like that of your thoughts over mine, when you 
furnish me with ideas. Beyond these cases, I at present perceive no 
influences but from matter in contact with matter. 

The fish of my pond and myself exist each of us in our natural element. 
The water which touches them from head to tail is continually acting upon 
them. The atmosphere which surrounds and closes upon me acts upon me. I 
ought not to attribute to the moon, which is ninety thousand miles distant, 
what I might naturally ascribe to something incessantly in contact with my 
skin. This would be more unphilosophical than my considering the court of 


China responsible for a lawsuit that I was carrying on in France. We should 
never seek at a distance for what is absolutely within our immediate reach. 

I perceive that the learned and ingenious M. Menuret is of a different 
opinion in the “Encyclopedia” under the article on “Influence.” This 
certainly excites in my mind considerable diffidence with respect to what I 
have just advanced. The Abbé de St. Pierre used to say, we should never 
maintain that we are absolutely in the right, but should rather say, “such is 
my opinion for the present.” 

Influence of the Passions of Mothers upon their Feetus. 

I think, for the present, that violent affections of pregnant women 
produce often a prodigious effect upon the embryo within them; and I think 
that I shall always think so: my reason is that I have actually seen this 
effect. If I had no voucher of my opinion but the testimony of historians 
who relate the instance of Mary Stuart and her son James I., I should 
suspend my judgment; because between that event and myself, a series of 
two hundred years has intervened, a circumstance naturally tending to 
weaken belief; and because I can ascribe the impression made upon the 
brain of James to other causes than the imagination of Mary. The royal 
assassins, headed by her husband, rush with drawn swords into the cabinet 
where she is supping in company with her favorite, and kill him before her 
eyes; the sudden convulsion experienced by her in the interior of her frame 
extends to her offspring; and James I., although not deficient in courage, felt 
during his whole life an involuntary shuddering at the sight of a sword 
drawn from a scabbard. It is, however, possible that this striking and 
peculiar agitation might be owing to a different cause. 

There was once introduced, in my presence, into the court of a woman 
with child, a showman who exhibited a little dancing dog with a kind of red 
bonnet on its head: the woman called out to have the figure removed; she 
declared that her child would be marked like it; she wept; and nothing could 
restore her confidence and peace. “This is the second time,” she said, “that 
such a misfortune has befallen me. My first child bears the impression of a 
similar terror that I was exposed to; I feel extremely weak. I know that 
some misfortune will reach me.” She was but too correct in her prediction. 
She was delivered of a child similar to the figure which had so terrified her. 
The bonnet was particularly distinguishable. The little creature lived two 
days. 


In the time of Malebranche no one entertained the slightest doubt of the 
adventure which he relates, of the woman who, after seeing a criminal 
racked, was delivered of a son, all whose limbs were broken in the same 
places in which the malefactor had received the blows of the executioner. 
All the physicians at the time were agreed, that the imagination had 
produced this fatal effect upon her offspring. 

Since that period, mankind is believed to have refined and improved; and 
the influence under consideration has been denied. It has been asked, in 
what way do you suppose that the affections of a mother should operate to 
derange the members of the foetus? Of that I know nothing; but I have 
witnessed the fact. You new-fangled philosophers inquire and study in vain 
how an infant is formed, and yet require me to know how it becomes 
deformed. 


INITIATION. 


Ancient Mysteries. 


The origin of the ancient mysteries may, with the greatest probability, be 
ascribed to the same weakness which forms associations of brotherhood 
among ourselves, and which established congregations under the direction 
of the Jesuits. It was probably this want of society which raised so many 
secret assemblies of artisans, of which scarcely any now remain besides that 
of the Freemasons. Even down to the very beggars themselves, all had their 
societies, their confraternities, their mysteries, and their particular jargon, of 
which I have met with a small dictionary, printed in the sixteenth century. 

This natural inclination in men to associate, to secure themselves, to 
become distinguished above others, and to acquire confidence in 
themselves, may be considered as the generating cause of all those 
particular bonds or unions, of all those mysterious initiations which 
afterwards excited so much attention and produced such striking effects, 
and which at length sank into that oblivion in which everything is involved 
by time. 

Begging pardon, while I say it, of the gods Cabri, of the hierophants of 
Samothrace, of Isis, Orpheus, and the Eleusinian Ceres, I must nevertheless 
acknowledge my suspicions that their sacred secrets were not in reality 
more deserving of curiosity than the interior of the convents of Carmelites 
or Capuchins. 

These mysteries being sacred, the participators in them soon became so. 
And while the number of these was small, the mystery was respected; but at 
length, having grown too numerous, they retained no more consequence and 
consideration than we perceive to attach to German barons, since the world 
became full of barons. 

Initiation was paid for, as every candidate pays his admission fees or 
welcome, but no member was allowed to talk for his money. In all ages it 
was considered a great crime to reveal the secrets of these religious farces. 
This secret was undoubtedly not worth knowing, as the assembly was not a 
society of philosophers, but of ignorant persons, directed by a hierophant. 
An oath of secrecy was administered, and an oath was always regarded as a 
sacred bond. Even at the present day, our comparatively pitiful society of 


Freemasons swear never to speak of their mysteries. These mysteries are 
stale and flat enough; but men scarcely ever perjure themselves. 

Diagoras was proscribed by the Athenians for having made the secret 
hymn of Orpheus a subject for conversation. Aristotle informs us, that 
A‘schylus was in danger of being torn to pieces by the people, or at least of 
being severely beaten by them, for having, in one of his dramas, given some 
idea of those Orphean mysteries in which nearly everybody was then 
initiated. 

It appears that Alexander did not pay the highest respect possible to 
these reverend fooleries; they are indeed very apt to be despised by heroes. 
He revealed the secret to his mother Olympias, but he advised her to say 
nothing about it — so much are even heroes themselves bound in the chains 
of superstition. 

“Tt is customary,” says Herodotus, “in the city of Rusiris, to strike both 
men and women after the sacrifice, but I am not permitted to say where they 
are struck.” He leaves it, however, to be very easily inferred. 

I think I see a description of the mysteries of the Eleusinian Ceres, in 
Claudian’s poem on the “Rape of Proserpine,” much clearer than I can see 
any in the sixth book of the “A‘neid.” Virgil lived under a prince who joined 
to all his other bad qualities that of wishing to pass for a religious character; 
who was probably initiated in these mysteries himself, the better to impose 
thereby upon the people; and who would not have tolerated such a 
profanation. You see his favorite Horace regards such a revelation as 
sacrilege: — 


.... Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 

Fulgarit arcane sub iisdem 

Sit trabibus, vel fragilem que mecum 

Solvat phaselum. — HORACE, book iii, ode 2. 


To silence due rewards we give; 

And they who mysteries reveal 

Beneath my roof shall never live, 

Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 
— FRANCIS. 


Besides, the Cumean sibyl and the descent into hell, imitated from 
Homer much less than it is embellished by Virgil, with the beautiful 
prediction of the destinies of the Cesars and the Roman Empire, have no 
relation to the fables of Ceres, Proserpine, and Triptolemus. Accordingly, it 
is highly probable that the sixth book of the “A‘neid” is not a description of 
those mysteries. If I ever said the contrary, I here unsay it; but I conceive 
that Claudian revealed them fully. He flourished at a time when it was 
permitted to divulge the mysteries of Eleusis, and indeed all the mysteries 
of the world. He lived under Honorius, in the total decline of the ancient 
Greek and Roman religion, to which Theodosius I. had already given the 
mortal blow. 

Horace, at that period, would not have been at all afraid of living under 
the same roof with a revealer of mysteries. Claudian, as a poet, was of the 
ancient religion, which was more adapted to poetry than the new. He 
describes the droll absurdities of the mysteries of Ceres, as they were still 
performed with all becoming reverence in Greece, down to the time of 
Theodosius II. They formed a species of operatic pantomime, of the same 
description as we have seen many very amusing ones, in which were 
represented all the devilish tricks and conjurations of Doctor Faustus, the 
birth of the world and of Harlequin who both came from a large egg by the 
heat of the sun’s rays. Just in the same manner, the whole history of Ceres 
and Proserpine was represented by the mystagogues. The spectacle was 
fine; the cost must have been great; and it is no matter of astonishment that 
the initiated should pay the performers. All live by their respective 
occupations. 

Every mystery had its peculiar ceremonies; but all admitted of wakes or 
vigils of which the youthful votaries fully availed themselves; but it was 
this abuse in part which finally brought discredit upon those nocturnal 
ceremonies instituted for sanctification. The ceremonies thus perverted to 
assignation and licentiousness were abolished in Greece in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war; they were abolished at Rome in the time of Cicero’s 
youth, eighteen years before his consulship. From the “Aulularia” of 
Plautus, we are led to consider them as exhibiting scenes of gross 
debauchery, and as highly injurious to public morals. 

Our religion, which, while it adopted, greatly purified various pagan 
institutions, sanctified the name of the initiated, nocturnal feasts, and vigils, 
which were a long time in use, but which at length it became necessary to 


prohibit when an administration of police was introduced into the 
government of the Church, so long entrusted to the piety and zeal that 
precluded the necessity of police. 

The principal formula of all the mysteries, in every place of their 
celebration, was, “Come out, ye who are profane;” that is, uninitiated. 
Accordingly, in the first centuries, the Christians adopted a similar formula. 
The deacon said, “Come out, all ye catechumens, all ye who are possessed, 
and who are uninitiated.” 

It is in speaking of the baptism of the dead that St. Chrysostom says, “I 
should be glad to explain myself clearly, but I can do so only to the 
initiated. We are in great embarrassment. We must either speak 
unintelligibly, or disclose secrets which we are bound to conceal.” 

It is impossible to describe more clearly the obligation of secrecy and the 
privilege of initiation. All is now so completely changed, that were you at 
present to talk about initiation to the greater part of your priests and parish 
officers, there would not be one of them that would understand you, unless 
by great chance he had read the chapter of Chrysostom above noticed. 

You will see in Minutius Felix the abominable imputations with which 
the pagans attacked the Christian mysteries. The initiated were reproached 
with treating each other as brethren and sisters, solely with a view to 
profane that sacred name. They kissed, it was said, particular parts of the 
persons of the priests, as is still practised in respect to the santons of Africa; 
they stained themselves with all those pollutions which have since 
disgraced and stigmatized the templars. Both were accused of worshipping 
a kind of ass’s head. 

We have seen that the early Christian societies ascribed to each other, 
reciprocally, the most inconceivable infamies. The pretext for these 
calumnies was the inviolable secret which every society made of its 
mysteries. It is upon this ground that in Minutius Felix, Cecilius, the 
accuser of the Christians, exclaims: 

“Why do they so carefully endeavor to conceal what they worship, since 
what is decent and honorable always courts the light, and crimes alone seek 
secrecy?” 

“Cur occultare et abscondere quidquid colunt magnopere_ nituntur? 
Quum honesta semper publico gaudeant, scelera secreta sint.” 

It cannot be doubted that these accusations, universally spread, drew 
upon the Christians more than one persecution. Whenever a society of men, 


whatever they may be, are accused by the public voice, the falsehood of the 
charge is urged in vain, and it is deemed meritorious to persecute them. 

How could it easily be otherwise than that the first Christians should be 
even held in horror, when St. Epiphanius himself urges against them the 
most execrable imputations? He asserts that the Christian Phibionites 
committed indecencies, which he specifies, of the grossest character; and, 
after passing through various scenes of pollution, exclaimed each of them: 
“T am the Christ.” 

According to the same writer, the Gnostics and the Stratiotics equalled 
the Phibionites in exhibitions of licentiousness, and all three sects mingled 
horrid pollutions with their mysteries, men and women displaying equal 
dissoluteness. 

The Carpocratians, according to the same father of the Church, even 
exceeded the horrors and abominations of the three sects just mentioned. 

The Cerinthians did not abandon themselves to abominations such as 
these; but they were persuaded that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph. 

The Ebionites, in their gospel, maintain that St. Paul, being desirous of 
marrying the daughter of Gamaliel, and not able to obtain her, became a 
Christian, and established Christianity out of revenge. 

All these accusations did not for some time reach the ear of the 
government. The Romans paid but little attention to the quarrels and mutual 
reproaches which occurred between these little societies of Jews, Greeks, 
and Egyptians, who were, as it were, hidden in the vast and general 
population; just as in London, in the present day, the parliament does not 
embarrass or concern itself with the peculiar forms or transactions of 
Mennonites, Pietists, Anabaptists, Millennarians, Moravians, or Methodists. 
It is occupied with matters of urgency and importance, and pays no 
attention to their mutual charges and recriminations till they become of 
importance from their publicity. 

The charges above mentioned, at length, however, came to the ears of the 
senate; either from the Jews, who were implacable enemies of the 
Christians, or from Christians themselves; and hence it resulted that the 
crimes charged against some Christian societies were imputed to all; hence 
it resulted that their initiations were so long calumniated; hence resulted the 
persecutions which they endured. These persecutions, however, obliged 
them to greater circumspection; they strengthened themselves, they 
combined, they disclosed their books only to the initiated. No Roman 


magistrate, no emperor, ever had the slightest knowledge of them, as we 
have already shown. Providence increased, during the course of three 
centuries, both their number and their riches, until at length, Constantius 
Chlorus openly protected them, and Constantine, his son, embraced their 
religion. 

In the meantime the names of initiated and mysteries still subsisted, and 
they were concealed from the Gentiles as much as was possible. As to the 
mysteries of the Gentiles, they continued down to the time of Theodosius. 


INNOCENTS. 


Of the Massacre of the Innocents. 


When people speak of the massacre of the innocents, they do not refer to 
the Sicilian Vespers, nor to the matins of Paris, known under the name of St. 
Bartholomew; nor to the inhabitants of the new world, who were murdered 
because they were not Christians, nor to the auto-da-fés of Spain and 
Portugal, etc. They usually refer to the young children who were killed 
within the precincts of Bethlehem, by order of Herod the Great, and who 
were afterwards carried to Cologne, where they are still to be found. 

Their number was maintained by the whole Greek Church to be fourteen 
thousand. 

The difficulties raised by critics upon this point of history have been all 
solved by shrewd and learned commentators. 

Objections have been started in relation to the star which conducted the 
Magi from the recesses of the East to Jerusalem. It has been said that the 
journey, being a long one, the star must have appeared for a long time above 
the horizon; and yet that no historian besides St. Matthew ever took notice 
of this extraordinary star; that if it had shone so long in the heavens, Herod 
and his whole court, and all Jerusalem, must have seen it as well as these 
three Magi, or kings; that Herod consequently could not, without absurdity, 
have inquired diligently, as Matthew expresses it, of these kings, at what 
time they had seen the star; that, if these three kings had made presents of 
gold and myrrh and incense to the new-born infant, his parents must have 
been very rich; that Herod could certainly never believe that this infant, 
born in a stable at Bethlehem, would be king of the Jews, as the kingdom of 
Judea belonged to the Romans, and was a gift from Cesar; that if three 
kings of the Indies were, at the present day, to come to France under the 
guidance of a star, and stop at the house of a woman of Vaugirard, no one 
could ever make the reigning monarch believe that the child of that poor 
woman would become king of France. 

A satisfactory answer has been given to these difficulties, which may be 
considered preliminary ones, attending the subject of the massacre of the 
innocents; and it has been shown that what is impossible with man is not 
impossible with God. 


With respect to the slaughter of the little children, whether the number 
was fourteen thousand, or greater, or less, it has been shown that this 
horrible and unprecedented cruelty was not absolutely incompatible with 
the character of Herod; that, after being established as king of Judea by 
Augustus, he could not indeed fear anything from the child of obscure and 
poor parents, residing in a petty village; but that laboring at that time under 
the disorder of which he at length died, his blood might have become so 
corrupt that he might in consequence have lost both reason and humanity; 
that, in short, all these incomprehensible events, which prepared the way for 
mysteries still more incomprehensible, were directed by an inscrutable 
Providence. 

It is objected that the historian Josephus, who was nearly contemporary, 
and who has related all the cruelties of Herod, has made no more mention 
of the massacre of the young children than of the star of the three kings; that 
neither the Jew Philo, nor any other Jew, nor any Roman takes any notice of 
it; and even that three of the evangelists have observed a profound silence 
upon these important subjects. It is replied that they are nevertheless 
announced by St. Matthew, and that the testimony of one inspired man is of 
more weight than the silence of all the world. 

The critics, however, have not surrendered; they have dared to censure 
St. Matthew himself for saying that these children were massacred, “that the 
words of Jeremiah might be fulfilled. A voice is heard in Ramah, a voice of 
groaning and lamentation. Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to 
be comforted, because they are no more.” 

These historical words, they observe, were literally fulfilled in the tribe 
of Benjamin, which descended from Rachel, when Nabuzaradan destroyed 
a part of that tribe near the city of Ramah. It was no longer a prediction, 
they say, any more than were the words “He shall be called a Nazarene. 
And He came to dwell in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets. He shall be called a Nazarene.” They 
triumph in the circumstance that these words are not to be found in any one 
of the prophets; just as they do in the idea that Rachel weeping for the 
Benjamites at Ramah has no reference whatever to the massacre of the 
innocents by Herod. 

They dare even to urge that these two allusions, being clearly false, are a 
manifest proof of the falsehood of this narrative; and conclude that the 


massacre of the children, and the new star, and the journey of the three 
kings, never had the slightest foundation in fact. 

They even go much further yet; they think they find as palpable a 
contradiction between the narrative of St. Matthew and that of St. Luke, as 
between the two genealogies adduced by them. St. Matthew says that 
Joseph and Mary carried Jesus into Egypt, fearing that he would be 
involved in the massacre. St. Luke, on the contrary, says, “After having 
fulfilled all the ceremonies of the law, Joseph and Mary returned to 
Nazareth, their city, and went every year to Jerusalem, to keep the 
Passover.” 

But thirty days must have expired before a woman could have completed 
her purification from childbirth and fulfilled all the ceremonies of the law. 
During these thirty days, therefore, the child must have been exposed to 
destruction by the general proscription. And if his parents went to Jerusalem 
to accomplish the ordinance of the law, they certainly did not go to Egypt. 

These are the principal objections of unbelievers. They are effectually 
refuted by the faith both of the Greek and Latin churches. If it were 
necessary always to be clearing up the doubts of persons who read the 
Scriptures, we must inevitably pass our whole lives in disputing about all 
the articles contained in them. Let us rather refer ourselves to our worthy 
superiors and masters; to the university of Salamanca when in Spain, to the 
Sorbonne in France, and to the holy congregation at Rome. Let us submit 
both in heart and in understanding to that which is required of us for our 
good. 


INQUISITION. 


SECTION I. 


The Inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, established by the see of 
Rome in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and even in the Indies, for the purpose of 
searching out and extirpating infidels, Jews, and heretics. 

That we may not be suspected of resorting to falsehood in order to render 
this tribunal odious, we shall in this present article give the abstract of a 
Latin work on the “Origin and Progress of the Office of the Holy 
Inquisition,” printed by the royal press at Madrid in 1589, by order of Louis 
de Paramo, inquisitor in the kingdom of Sicily. 

Without going back to the origin of the Inquisition, which Paramo thinks 
he discovers in the manner in which God is related to have proceeded 
against Adam and Eve, let us abide by the new law of which Jesus Christ, 
according to him, was the chief inquisitor. He exercised the functions of that 
office on the thirteenth day after his birth, by announcing to the city of 
Jerusalem, through the three kings or Magi, his appearance in the world, 
and afterwards by causing Herod to be devoured alive by worms; by driving 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple; and finally, by delivering Judea 
into the hands of tyrants, who pillaged it in punishment of its unbelief. 

After Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the rest of the apostles 
exercised the office of inquisitor, which they transmitted to the popes and 
bishops, and their successors. St. Dominic having arrived in France with the 
bishop of Osma, of which he was archdeacon, became animated with zeal 
against the Albigenses, and obtained the regard and favor of Simon, Count 
de Montfort. Having been appointed by the pope inquisitor in Languedoc, 
he there founded his order, which was approved of and ratified, in 1216, by 
Honorius III. Under the auspices of St. Madelaine, Count Montfort took the 
city of Gezer by assault, and put all the inhabitants to the sword; and at 
Laval, four hundred Albigenses were burned at once. “In all the histories of 
the Inquisition that I ever read,” says Paramo, “I never met with an act of 
faith so eminent, or a spectacle so solemn. At the village of Cazera, sixty 
were burned; and in another place a hundred and eighty.” 

The Inquisition was adopted by the count of Toulouse in 1229, and 
confided to the Dominicans by Pope Gregory IX. in 1233; Innocent IV. in 


1251 established it in the whole of Italy, with the exception of Naples. At 
the commencement, indeed, heretics were not subjected in the Milanese to 
the punishment of death, which they nevertheless so richly deserved, 
because the popes were not sufficiently respected by the emperor Frederick, 
to whom that state belonged; but a short time afterwards heretics were 
burned at Milan, as well as in the other parts of Italy; and our author 
remarks, that in 1315 some thousands of heretics having spread themselves 
through Cremasco, a small territory included in the jurisdiction of the 
Milanese, the Dominican brothers burned the greater part of them; and thus 
checked the ravages of the theological pestilence by the flames. 

As the first canon of the Council of Toulouse enjoined the bishops to 
appoint in every parish a priest and two or three laymen of reputation, who 
should be bound by oath to search carefully and frequently for heretics, in 
houses, caves, and all places wherever they might be able to hide 
themselves, and to give the speediest information to the bishop, the seigneur 
of the place, or his bailiff, after having taken all necessary precautions 
against the escape of any heretics discovered, the inquisitors must have 
acted at this time in concert with the bishops. The prisons of the bishop and 
of the Inquisition were frequently the same; and, although in the course of 
the procedure the inquisitor might act in his own name, he could not, 
without the intervention of the bishop, apply the torture, pronounce any 
definitive sentence, or condemn to perpetual imprisonment, etc. The 
frequent disputes that occurred between the bishops and the inquisitors, on 
the limits of their authority, on the spoils of the condemned, etc., compelled 
Pope Sixtus IV., in 1473, to make the Inquisitions independent and separate 
from the tribunals of the bishops. He created for Spain an Inquisitor- 
general, with full powers to nominate particular inquisitors; and Ferdinand 
V., in 1478, founded and endowed the Inquisition. 

At the solicitation of Turrecremata (or Torquemada), a brother of the 
Dominican order, and grand inquisitor of Spain, the same Ferdinand, 
surnamed the Catholic, banished from his kingdom all the Jews, allowing 
them three months from the publication of his edict, after the expiration of 
which period they were not to be found in any of the Spanish dominions 
under pain of death. They were permitted, on quitting the kingdom, to take 
with them the goods and merchandise which they had purchased, but 
forbidden to take out of it any description of gold or silver. 


The brother Turrecremata followed up and strengthened this edict, in the 
diocese of Toledo, by prohibiting all Christians, under pain of 
excommunication, from giving anything whatever to the Jews, even that 
which might be necessary to preserve life itself. 

In consequence of these decrees about a million Jews departed from 
Catalonia, the kingdom of Aragon, that of Valencia, and other countries 
subject to the dominion of Ferdinand; the greater part of whom perished 
miserably; so that they compare the calamities that they suffered during this 
period to those they experienced under Titus and Vespasian. This expulsion 
of the Jews gave incredible joy to all Catholic sovereigns. 

Some divines blamed these edicts of the king of Spain; their principal 
reasons are that unbelievers ought not to be constrained to embrace the faith 
of Jesus Christ, and that these violences are a disgrace to our religion. 

But these arguments are very weak, and I contend, says Paramo, that the 
edict is pious, just, and praiseworthy, as the violence with which the Jews 
are required to be converted is not an absolute but a conditional violence, 
since they might avoid it by quitting their country. Besides, they might 
corrupt those of the Jews who were newly converted, and even Christians 
themselves; but, as St. Paul says, what communion is there between justice 
and iniquity, light and darkness, Jesus Christ and Belial? 

With respect to the confiscation of their goods, nothing could be more 
equitable, as they had acquired them only by usury towards Christians, who 
only received back, therefore, what was in fact their own. 

In short, by the death of our Lord, the Jews became slaves, and 
everything that a slave possesses belongs to his master. We could not but 
suspend our narrative for a moment to make these remarks, in opposition to 
persons who have thus calumniated the piety, the spotless justice, and the 
sanctity of the Catholic king. 

At Seville, where an example of severity to the Jews was ardently 
desired, it was the holy will of God, who knows how to draw good out of 
evil, that a young man who was in waiting in consequence of an 
assignation, should see through the chinks of a partition an assembly of 
Jews, and in consequence inform against them. A great number of the 
unhappy wretches were apprehended, and punished as they deserved. By 
virtue of different edicts of the kings of Spain, and of the inquisitors, 
general and particular, established in that kingdom, there were, in a very 
short time, about two thousand heretics burned at Seville, and more than 


four thousand from 1482 to 1520. A vast number of others were condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, or exposed to inflictions of different 
descriptions. The emigration from it was so great that five hundred houses 
were supposed to be left in consequence quite empty, and in the whole 
diocese, three thousand; and altogether more than a hundred thousand 
heretics were put to death, or punished in some other manner, or went into 
banishment to avoid severer suffering. Such was the destruction of heretics 
accomplished by these pious brethren. 

The establishment of the Inquisition at Toledo was a fruitful source of 
revenue to the Catholic Church. In the short space of two years it actually 
burned at the stake fifty-two obstinate heretics, and two hundred and twenty 
more were outlawed; whence we may easily conjecture of what utility the 
Inquisition has been from its original establishment, since in so short a 
period it performed such wonders. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century, Pope Boniface IX. 
attempted in vain to establish the Inquisition in Portugal, where he created 
the provincial of the Dominicans, Vincent de Lisbon, inquisitor-general. 
Innocent VII., some years after, having named as inquisitor the Minim 
Didacus de Sylva, King John I. wrote to that pope that the establishment of 
the Inquisition in his kingdom was contrary to the good of his subjects, to 
his own interests, and perhaps also to the interests of religion. 

The pope, affected by the representations of a too mild and easy 
monarch, revoked all the powers granted to the inquisitors newly 
established, and authorized Mark, bishop of Senigaglia, to absolve the 
persons accused; which he accordingly did. Those who had been deprived 
of their dignities and offices were re-established in them, and many were 
delivered from the fear of the confiscation of their property. 

But how admirable, continues Paramo, is the Lord in all his ways! That 
which the sovereign pontiffs had been unable effectually to obtain with all 
their urgency, King John granted spontaneously to a dexterous impostor, 
whom God made use of as an instrument for accomplishing the good work. 
In fact, the wicked are frequently useful instruments in God’s hands, and he 
does not reject the good they bring about. Thus, when John remarks to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, “Lord, we saw one who was not Thy disciple casting out 
demons in Thy name, and we prevented him from doing so,” Jesus 
answered him, “Prevent him not; for he who works miracles in My name 
will not speak ill of Me; and he who is not against Me is for Me.” 


Paramo relates afterwards that he saw in the library of St. Laurence, at 
the Escorial, a manuscript in the handwriting of Saavedra, in which that 
knave details his fabrication of a false bull, and obtaining thereby his entrée 
into Seville as legate, with a train of a hundred and twenty domestics; his 
defrauding of thirteen thousand ducats the heirs of a rich nobleman in that 
neighborhood, during his twenty days’ residence in the palace of the 
archbishop, by producing a counterfeit bond for the same sum, which the 
nobleman acknowledged, in that instrument, to have borrowed of the legate 
when he visited Rome; and finally, after his arrival at Badajoz, the 
permission granted him by King John III., to whom he was presented by 
means of forged letters of the pope, to establish tribunals of the Inquisition 
in the principal cities of the kingdom. 

These tribunals began immediately to exercise their jurisdiction; and a 
vast number of condemnations and executions of relapsed heretics took 
place, as also of absolutions of recanting and penitent heretics. Six months 
had passed in this manner, when the truth was made apparent of that 
expression in the Gospel, “There is nothing hid which shall not be made 
known.” The Marquis de Villeneuve de Barcarotta, a Spanish nobleman, 
assisted by the governor of Mora, had the impostor apprehended and 
conducted to Madrid. He was there carried before John de Tavera, 
archbishop of Toledo. That prelate, perfectly astonished at all that now 
transpired of the knavery and address of the false legate, despatched all the 
depositions and documents relative to the case to Pope Paul III.; as he did 
also the acts of the inquisitions which Saavedra had established, and by 
which it appeared that a great number of heretics had already been judged 
and condemned, and that the impostor had extorted from his victims more 
than three hundred thousand ducats. 

The pope could not help acknowledging in this the finger of God and a 
miracle of His providence; he accordingly formed the congregation of the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, under the denomination of “The Holy Office,” in 
1545, and Sixtus V. confirmed it in 1588. 

All writers but one agree with Paramo on the subject of the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal. Antoine de Sousa alone, in his 
“Aphorisms of Inquisitors,” calls the history of Saavedra in question, under 
the pretence that he may very easily be conceived to have accused himself 
without being in fact guilty, in consideration of the glory which would 
redound to him from the event, and in the hope of living in the memory of 


mankind. But Sousa, in the very narrative which he substitutes for that of 
Paramo, exposes himself to the suspicion of bad faith, in citing two bulls of 
Paul III., and two others from the same pope to Cardinal Henry, the king’s 
brother; bulls which Sousa has not introduced into his printed work, and 
which are not to be found in any collection of apostolical bulls extant; two 
decisive reasons for rejecting his opinion, and adhering to that of Paramo, 
Hiescas, Salasar, Mendoga, Fernandez, and Placentinus. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America they carried the Inquisition 
with them; the Portuguese introduced it in the Indies, immediately upon its 
being established at Lisbon, which led to the observation which Louis de 
Paramo makes in his preface, that this flourishing and verdant tree had 
extended its branches and its roots throughout the world, and produced the 
most pleasant fruits. 

In order to form some correct idea of the jurisprudence of the Inquisition, 
and the forms of its proceedings, unknown to civil tribunals, let us take a 
cursory view of the “Directory of Inquisitors,” which Nicolas Eymeric, 
grand inquisitor of the kingdom of Aragon about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, composed in Latin, and addressed to his brother 
inquisitors, in virtue of the authority of his office. 

A short time after the invention of printing, an edition of this work was 
printed at Barcelona, and soon conveyed to all the inquisitions in the 
Christian world. A second edition appeared at Rome in 1578, in folio, with 
scholia and commentaries by Francois Pegna, doctor in theology and 
canonist. 

The following eulogium on the work is given by the editor in an epistle 
dedicatory to Gregory XIII.: “While Christian princes are everywhere 
engaged in combating with arms the enemies of the Catholic religion, and 
pouring out the blood of their soldiers to support the unity of the Church 
and the authority of the apostolic see, there are also zealous and devoted 
writers, who toil in obscurity, either to refute the opinions of innovators or 
to arm and direct the power of the laws against their persons, in order that 
the severity of punishments, and the solemnity and torture attending 
executions, keeping them within the bounds of duty, may produce that 
effect upon them which cannot be produced in them by the love of virtue. 

“Although I fill only the lowest place among these defenders of religion, 
I am nevertheless animated with the same zeal for repressing the impious 
audacity and horrible depravity of the broachers of innovation. The labor 


which I here present to you on the ‘Directory of Inquisitions,’ will be a 
proof of my assertion. This work of Nicolas Eymeric, respectable for its 
antiquity, contains a summary of the principal articles of faith, and an 
elaborate and methodical code of instruction for the tribunals of the Holy 
Inquisition, on the means which they ought to employ for the repression and 
extirpation of heretics; on which account I felt it my duty to offer it in 
homage to your holiness, as the chief of the Christian republic.” 

He declares, elsewhere, that he had it reprinted for the instruction of 
inquisitors; that the work is as much to be admired as respected, and teaches 
with equal piety and learning the proper means of repressing and 
exterminating heretics. He acknowledges, however, that he is in possession 
of other useful and judicious methods, for which he refers to practice, which 
will instruct much more effectually than any lessons, and that he more 
readily thus silently refers to practice, as there are certain matters relating to 
the subject which it is of importance not to divulge, and which, at the same 
time, are generally well known to inquisitors. He cites a vast number of 
writers, all of whom have followed the doctrine of the “Directory”; and he 
even complains that many have availed themselves of it without ascribing 
any honor to Eymeric for the good things they have in fact stolen from him. 

We will secure ourselves from any reproach of this description, by 
pointing out exactly what we mean to borrow both from the author and the 
editor. Eymeric says, in the fifty-eighth page, “Commiseration for the 
children of the criminal, who by the severity used towards him are reduced 
to beggary, should never be permitted to mitigate that severity, since both 
by divine and human laws children are punished for the faults of their 
fathers.” 

Page 123. “If a charge entered for prosecution were destitute of every 
appearance of truth, the inquisitor should not on that account expunge it 
from his register, because what at one period has not been discovered, may 
be so at another.” 

Page 291. “It is necessary for the inquisitor to oppose cunning and 
stratagem to those employed by heretics, that he may thus pay the offenders 
in their own coin, and be enabled to adopt the language of the apostle, 
‘Being crafty, I caught you with guile.’” 

Page 296. “The information and depositions (procés-verbal) may be read 
over to the accused, completely suppressing the names of the accusers; and 
then it is for him to conjecture who the persons are that have brought 


against him any particular charges, to challenge them as incompetent 
witnesses, or to weaken their testimony by contrary evidence. This is the 
method generally used. The accused must not be permitted to imagine that 
challenges of witnesses will be easily allowed in cases of heresy, for it is of 
no consequence whether witnesses are respectable or infamous, 
accomplices in the prisoner’s offence, excommunicated, heretical, or in any 
manner whatever guilty, or perjured, etc. This has been so ruled in favor of 
the faith.” 

Page 202. “The appeal which a prisoner makes from the Inquisition does 
not preclude that tribunal from trial and sentence of him upon other heads 
of accusation.” 

Page 313. “Although the form of the order for applying the torture may 
suppose variation in the answers of the accused, and also in addition 
sufficient presumptive evidence against him for putting him to the question; 
both these circumstances are not necessary, and either will be sufficient for 
the purpose without the other.” 

Pegna informs us, in the hundred and eighteenth scholium on the third 
book, that inquisitors generally employ only five kinds of torture when 
putting to the question, although Marsilius mentions fifteen kinds, and adds, 
that he has imagined others still — such, for example, as precluding the 
possibility of sleep, in which he is approved by Grillandus and Locatus. 

Eymeric continues, page 319: “Care should be taken never to state in the 
form of absolution, that the prisoner is innocent, but merely that there was 
not sufficient evidence against him; a precaution necessary to prevent the 
prisoner, absolved in one case, from pleading that absolution in defence 
against any future charge that may be brought against him.” 

Page 324. “Sometimes abjuration and canonical purgation are prescribed 
together. This is done, when, to a bad reputation of an individual in point of 
doctrine are joined inconsiderable presumptions, which, were they a little 
stronger, would tend to convict him of having really said or done something 
injurious to the faith. The prisoner who stands in these circumstances is 
compelled to abjure all heresy in general; and after that, if he falls into any 
heresy of any description whatever, however different from those which 
may have constituted the matter of the present charge or suspicion against 
him, he is punished as a relapsed person, and delivered over to the secular 
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Page 331. “Relapsed persons, when the relapse is clearly proved, must 
be delivered up to secular justice, whatever protestation they may make as 
to their future conduct, and whatever contrition they may express. The 
inquisitor will, in such circumstances, inform the secular authorities, that on 
such a particular day and hour, and in such a particular place, a heretic will 
be delivered up to them and should provide that notice be given to the 
public that they will be expected to be present at the ceremony, as the 
inquisitor will deliver a sermon on the occasion in defence of the true faith, 
and those who attend will obtain the usual indulgences.” 

These indulgences are accordingly detailed: after the form of sentence 
given against the penitent heretic, the inquisitor will grant forty days’ 
indulgence to all persons present; three years to those who contributed to 
the apprehension, abjuration, condemnation, etc., of the said heretic; and 
finally, three years also will be granted by our holy father, the pope, to all 
who will denounce any other heretic. 

Page 332. “When the culprit has been delivered over to the secular 
authority, it shall pronounce its sentence, and the criminal shall be conveyed 
to the place of punishment; some pious persons shall accompany him, and 
associate him in their prayers, and even pray with him; and not leave him 
till he has rendered up his soul to his Creator. But it is their duty to take 
particular care neither to say or to do anything which may hasten the 
moment of his death, for fear of falling into some irregularity. Accordingly, 
they should not exhort the criminal to mount the scaffold, or present himself 
to the executioner, or advise the executioner to get ready and arrange his 
instruments of punishment, so that the death may take place more quickly, 
and the prisoner be prevented from lingering; all for the sake of avoiding 
irregularity.” 

Page 335. “Should it happen that the heretic, when just about to be fixed 
to the stake to be burned, were to give signs of conversion, he might, 
perhaps, out of singular lenity and favor, be allowed to be received and shut 
up, like penitent heretics, within four walls, although it would be weak to 
place much reliance on a confession of this nature, and the indulgence is not 
authorized by any express law; such lenity, however, is very dangerous. I 
was witness of an example in point at Barcelona: A priest who was 
condemned, with two other impenitent heretics, to be burned, and who was 
actually in the midst of the flames, called on the bystanders to pull him out 
instantly, for he was willing to be converted; he was accordingly extricated, 


dreadfully scorched on one side. I do not mean to decide whether this was 
well or ill done; but I know that, fourteen years afterwards, he was still 
dogmatizing, and had corrupted a considerable number of persons; he was 
therefore once more given up to justice, and was burned to death.” 

“No person doubts,” says Pegna, scholium 47, “that heretics ought to be 
put to death; but the particular method of execution may well be a topic of 
discussion.” Alphonso de Castro, in the second book of his work, “On the 
Just Punishment of Heretics,” considers it a matter of great indifference 
whether they are destroyed by the sword, by fire, or any other method; but 
Hostiensis Godofredus, Covarruvias, Simancas, Roxas, etc., maintain that 
they ought decidedly to be burned. In fact, as Hostiensis very well 
expressed it, execution by fire is the punishment appropriate to heresy. We 
read in St. John, “If any one remain not in me, he shall be cast forth, as a 
branch, and wither, and men shall gather it and cast it into the fire and burn 
it.” “It may be added,” continued ‘Pegna, “that the universal custom of the 
Christian republic is in support of this opinion. Simancas and Roxas decide 
that heretics ought to be burned alive; but one precaution should always be 
taken in burning them, which is tearing out the tongue and keeping the 
mouth perfectly closed, in order to prevent their scandalizing the spectators 
by their impieties.” 

Finally, page 369, Eymeric enjoins those whom he addresses to proceed 
in matters of heresy straight forward, without any wranglings of advocates, 
and without so many forms and solemnities as are generally employed in 
criminal cases; that is, to make the process as short as possible, by cutting 
off useless delays, by going on with the hearing and trial of such causes, 
even on days when the labors of the other judges are suspended; by 
disallowing every appeal which has for its apparent object merely a 
postponement of final judgment; and by not admitting an unnecessary 
multitude of witnesses, etc. 

This revolting system of jurisprudence has simply been put under some 
restriction in Spain and Portugal; while at Milan the Inquisition itself has at 
length been entirely suppressed. 


SECTION IL. 


The Inquisition is well known to be an admirable and truly Christian 
invention for increasing the power of the pope and monks, and rendering 


the population of a whole kingdom hypocrites. 

St. Dominic is usually considered as the person to whom the world is 
principally indebted for this institution. In fact, we have still extant a patent 
granted by that great saint, expressed precisely in the following words: “I, 
brother Dominic, reconcile to the Church Roger, the bearer of these 
presents, on condition of his being scourged by a priest on three successive 
Sundays from the entrance of the city to the church doors; of his abstaining 
from meat all his life; of his fasting for the space of three Lents in a year; of 
his never drinking wine; of his carrying about him the ‘san benito’ with 
crosses; of his reciting the breviary every day, and ten paternosters in the 
course of the day, and twenty at midnight; of his preserving perfect chastity, 
and of his presenting himself every month before the parish priest, etc.; the 
whole under pain of being treated as heretical, perjured, and impenitent.” 

Although Dominic was the real founder of the Inquisition, yet Louis de 
Paramo, one of the most respectable writers and most brilliant luminaries of 
the Holy Office, relates, in the second chapter of his second book, that God 
was the first institutor of the Holy Office, and that he exercised the power of 
the preaching brethren, that is of the Dominican Order, against Adam. In the 
first place Adam is cited before the tribunal: “Adam ubi es?” — Adam, 
where art thou? “And in fact,” adds Paramo, “the want of this citation 
would have rendered the whole procedure of God null.” 

The dresses formed of skins, which God made for Adam and Eve, were 
the model of the “san benito,” which the Holy Office requires to be worn by 
heretics. It is true that, according to this argument, God was the first tailor; 
it is not, however, the less evident, on account of that ludicrous and profane 
inference, that he was the first inquisitor. 

Adam was deprived of the immovable property he possessed in the 
terrestrial paradise, and hence the Holy Office confiscates the property of 
all whom it condemns. 

Louis de Paramo remarks, that the inhabitants of Sodom were burned as 
heretics because their crime is a formal heresy. He thence passes to the 
history of the Jews: and in every part of it discovers the Holy Office. 

Jesus Christ is the first inquisitor of the new law; the popes were 
inquisitors by divine right; and they afterwards communicated their power 
to St. Dominic. 

He afterwards estimates the number of all those whom the Inquisition 
has put to death; he states it to be considerably above a hundred thousand. 


His book was printed in 1589, at Madrid, with the approbation of 
doctors, the eulogiums of bishops, and the privilege of the king. We can, at 
the present day, scarcely form any idea of horrors at once so extravagant 
and abominable; but at that period nothing appeared more natural and 
edifying. All men resemble Louis de Paramo when they are fanatics. 

Paramo was a plain, direct man, very exact in dates, omitting no 
interesting fact, and calculating with precision the number of human victims 
immolated by the Holy Office throughout the world. 

He relates, with great naiveté, the establishment of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, and coincides perfectly with four other historians who have 
treated of that subject. The following account they unanimously agree in: 

Singular. Establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal. 

Pope Boniface had long before, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
delegated some Dominican friars to go to Portugal, from one city to 
another, to burn heretics, Mussulmans, and Jews; but these were itinerant 
and not stationary; and even the kings sometimes complained of the 
vexations caused by them. Pope Clement VII. was desirous of giving them a 
fixed residence in Portugal, as they had in Aragon and Castile. Difficulties, 
however, arose between the court of Rome and that of Lisbon; tempers 
became irritated, the Inquisition suffered by it, and was far from being 
perfectly established. 

In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a legate of the pope, who came, he 
said, to establish the holy Inquisition on immovable foundations. He 
delivered his letters to King John III. from Pope Paul III. He had other 
letters from Rome for the chief officers of the court; his patents as legate 
were duly sealed and signed; and he exhibited the most ample powers for 
creating a grand inquisitor and all the judges of the Holy Office. He was, 
however, in fact an impostor of the name of Saavedra, who had the talent of 
counterfeiting hand-writings, seals, and coats-of-arms. He had acquired the 
art at Rome, and was perfected in it at Seville, at which place he arrived in 
company with two other sharpers. His train was magnificent, consisting of 
more than a hundred and twenty domestics. To defray, at least in part, the 
enormous expense with which all this splendor was attended, he and his 
associates borrowed at Seville large sums in the name of the apostolic 
chamber of Rome; everything was concerted with the most consummate art. 
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The king of Portugal was at first perfectly astonished at the pope’s 
despatching a legate to him without any previous announcement to him of 
his intention. The legate hastily observed that in a concern so urgent as that 
of establishing the Inquisition on a firm foundation, his holiness could 
admit of no delays, and that the king might consider himself honored by the 
holy father’s having appointed a legate to be the first person to announce his 
intention. The king did not venture to reply. The legate on the same day 
constituted a grand inquisitor, and sent about collectors to receive the 
tenths; and before the court could obtain answers from Rome to its 
representations on the subject, the legate had brought two hundred victims 
to the stake, and collected more than two hundred thousand crowns. 
However, the marquis of Villanova, a Spanish nobleman, of whom the 
legate had borrowed at Seville a very considerable sum upon forged bills, 


determined, if possible, to repay himself the money with his own hands, 
instead of going to Lisbon and exposing himself to the intrigues and 
influence of the swindler there. The legate was at this time making his 
circuit through the country, and happened very conveniently to be on the 
borders of Spain. The marquis unexpectedly advanced upon him with fifty 
men well armed, carried him off prisoner, and conducted him to Madrid. 

The whole imposture was speedily discovered at Lisbon; the Council of 
Madrid condemned the legate Saavedra to be flogged and sent to the galleys 
for ten years; but the most admirable circumstance was, that Pope Paul IV. 
confirmed subsequently all that the impostor had established; out of the 
plenitude of his divine power he rectified all the little irregularities of the 
various procedures, and rendered sacred what before was merely human. Of 
what importance the arm which God employs in His sacred service?— 
“Qu’importe de quel bras Dieu daigne se servir?” 

Such was the manner in which the Inquisition became established at 
Lisbon; and the whole kingdom extolled the wisdom and providence of God 
on the occasion. 

To conclude, the methods of procedure adopted by this tribunal are 
generally known; it is well known how strongly they are opposed to the 
false equity and blind reason of all other tribunals in the world. Men are 
imprisoned on the mere accusation of persons the most infamous; a son may 
denounce his father, and the wife her husband; the accused is never 
confronted with the accusers; and the property of the person convicted is 
confiscated for the benefit of the judges: such at least was the manner of its 
proceeding down to our own times. Surely in this we must perceive 
something decidedly divine; for it is absolutely incomprehensible that men 
should have patiently submitted to this yoke. 

At length Count Aranda has obtained the blessings of all Europe by 
paring the nails and filing the teeth of the monster in Spain; it breathes, 
however, still. 


INSTINCT. 


“Instinctus, impulsus,” impulse; but what power impels us? 

All feeling is instinct. A secret conformity of our organs to their 
respective objects forms our instinct. It is solely by instinct that we perform 
numberless involuntary movements, just as it is by instinct that we possess 
curiosity, that we run after novelty, that menaces terrify us, that contempt 
irritates us, that an air of submission appeases us, and that tears soften us. 

We are governed by instinct, as well as cats and goats; this is one further 
circumstance in which we resemble the mere animal tribes — a 
resemblance as incontestable as that of our blood, our necessities, and the 
various functions of our bodies. 

Our instinct is never so shrewd and skilful as theirs, and does not even 
approach it; a calf and a lamb, as soon as they are born, rush to the fountain 
of their mother’s milk; but unless the mother of the infant clasped it in her 
arms, and folded it to her bosom, it would inevitably perish. 

No woman in a state of pregnancy was ever invincibly impelled to 
prepare for her infant a convenient wicker cradle, as the wren with its bill 
and claws prepares a nest for her offspring. But the power of reflection 
which we possess, in conjunction with two industrious hands presented to 
us by nature, raises us to an equality with the instinct of animals, and in the 
course of time places us infinitely above them, both in respect to good and 
evil — a proposition condemned by the members of the ancient parliament 
and by the Sorbonne, natural philosophers of distinguished eminence, and 
who, it is well known, have admirably promoted the perfection of the arts. 

Our instinct, in the first place, impels us to beat our brother when he 
vexes us, if we are roused into a passion with him and feel that we are 
stronger than he is. Afterwards, our sublime reason leads us on to the 
invention of arrows, swords, pikes, and at length muskets, to kill our 
neighbors with. 

Instinct alone urges us all to make love— “Amor omnibus idem;” but 
Virgil, Tibullus, and Ovid sing it. It is from instinct alone that a young 
artisan stands gazing with respect and admiration before the superfine gilt 
coach of a commissioner of taxes. Reason comes to the assistance of the 
young artisan; he is made a collector; he becomes polished; he embezzles; 
he rises to be a great man in his turn, and dazzles the eyes of his former 


comrades as he lolls at ease in his own carriage, more profusely gilded than 
that which originally excited his admiration and ambition. 

What is this instinct which governs the whole animal kingdom, and 
which in us is strengthened by reason or repressed by habit? Is it “divine 
particula aure?” Yes, undoubtedly it is something divine; for everything is 
so. Everything is the incomprehensible effect of an incomprehensible cause. 
Everything is swayed, is impelled by nature. We reason about everything, 
and originate nothing. 


INTEREST. 


We shall teach men nothing, when we tell them that everything we do is 
done from interest. What! it will be said, is it from motives of interest that 
the wretched fakir remains stark naked under the burning sun, loaded with 
chains, dying with hunger, half devoured by vermin, and devouring them in 
his tum? Yes, most undoubtedly it is; as we have stated elsewhere, he 
depends upon ascending to the eighteenth heaven, and looks with an eye of 
pity on the man who will be admitted only into the ninth. 

The interest of the Malabar widow, who burns herself with the corpse of 
her husband, is to recover him in another world, and be there more happy 
even than the fakir. For, together with their metempsychosis, the Indians 
have another world; they resemble ourselves; their system admits of 
contradictions. 

Were you ever acquainted with any king or republic that made either war 
or peace, that issued decrees, or entered into conventions, from any other 
motive than that of interest? 

With respect to the interest of money, consult, in the great 
“Encyclopedia,” the article of M. d’Alembert, on “Calculation,” and that of 
M. Boucher d’Argis, on “Jurisprudence.” We will venture to add a few 
reflections. 

1. Are gold and silver merchandise? Yes; the author of the “Spirit of 
Laws” does not think so when he says: “Money, which is the price of 
commodities, is hired and not bought.” 

It is both lent and bought. I buy gold with silver, and silver with gold; 
and their price fluctuates in all commercial countries from day to day. 

The law of Holland requires bills of exchange to be paid in the silver 
coin of the country, and not in gold, if the creditor demands it. Then I buy 
silver money, and I pay for it in gold, or in cloth, corn, or diamonds. 

I am in want of money, corn, or diamonds, for the space of a year; the 
com, money, or diamond merchant says — I could, for this year, sell my 
money, corn, or diamonds to advantage. Let us estimate at four, five, or six 
per cent., according to the usage of the country, what I should lose by 
letting you have it. You shall, for instance, return me at the end of the year, 
twenty-one carats of diamonds for the twenty which I now lend you; 
twenty-one sacks of corn for the twenty; twenty-one thousand crowns for 


twenty thousand crowns. Such is interest. It is established among all nations 
by the law of nature. The maximum or highest rate of interest depends, in 
every country, on its own particular law. In Rome money is lent on pledges 
at two and a half per cent., according to law, and the pledges are sold, if the 
money be not paid at the appointed time. I do not lend upon pledges, and I 
require only the interest customary in Holland. If I were in China, I should 
ask of you the customary interest at Macao and Canton. 

2. While the parties were proceeding with this bargain at Amsterdam, it 
happened that there arrived from St. Magliore, a Jansenist (and the fact is 
perfectly true, he was called the Abbé des Issarts); this Jansenist says to the 
Dutch merchant, “Take care what you are about; you are absolutely 
incurring damnation; money must not produce money, ‘nummus nummum 
non parit.’ No one is allowed to receive interest for his money but when he 
is willing to sink the principal. The way to be saved is to make a contract 
with the gentleman; and for twenty thousand crowns which you are never to 
have retumed to you, you and your heirs will receive a thousand crowns per 
annum to all eternity.” 

“You jest,” replies the Dutchman; “you are in this very case proposing to 
me a usury that is absolutely of the nature of an infinite series. I should (that 
is, myself and heirs would) in that case receive back my capital at the end of 
twenty years, the double of it in forty, the four-fold of it in eighty; this you 
see would be just an infinite series. I cannot, besides, lend for more than 
twelve months, and I am contented with a thousand crowns as a 
remuneration.” 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. — I am grieved for your Dutch soul; God 
forbade the Jews to lend at interest, and you are well aware that a citizen of 
Amsterdam should punctually obey the laws of commerce given in a 
wilderness to runaway vagrants who had no commerce. 

THE DUTCHMAN. — That is clear; all the world ought to be Jews; but 
it seems to me, that the law permitted the Hebrew horde to gain as much by 
usury as they could from foreigners, and that, in consequence of this 
permission, they managed their affairs in the sequel remarkably well. 
Besides, the prohibition against one Jew’s taking interest from another must 
necessarily have become obsolete, since our Lord Jesus, when preaching at 
Jerusalem, expressly said that interest was in his time one hundred per cent.; 
for in the parable of the talents he says, that the servant who had received 
five talents gained five others in Jerusalem by them; that he who had two 


gained two by them; and that the third who had only one, and did not turn 
that to any account, was shut up in a dungeon by his master, for not laying it 
out with the money-changers. But these money-changers were Jews; it was 
therefore between Jews that usury was practised at Jerusalem; therefore this 
parable, drawn from the circumstances and manners of the times, decidedly 
indicates that usury or interest was at the rate of a hundred per cent. Read 
the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew; he was conversant with the subject; 
he had been a commissioner of taxes in Galilee. Let me finish my argument 
with this gentleman; and do not make me lose both my money and my time. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. — All that you say is very good and very 
fine; but the Sorbonne has decided that lending money on interest is a 
mortal sin. 

THE DUTCHMAN. — You must be laughing at me, my good friend, 
when you cite the Sorbonne as an authority to a merchant of Amsterdam. 
There is not a single individual among those wrangling railers themselves 
who does not obtain, whenever he can, five or six per cent, for his money 
by purchasing revenue bills, India bonds, assignments, and Canada bills. 
The clergy of France, as a corporate body, borrow at interest. In many of the 
provinces of France, it is the custom to stipulate for interest with the 
principal. Besides, the university of Oxford and that of Salamanca have 
decided against the Sorbonne. I acquired this information in the course of 
my travels; and thus we have authority against authority. Once more, I must 
beg you to interrupt me no longer. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. — The wicked, sir, are never at a loss for 
reasons. You are, I repeat, absolutely destroying yourself, for the Abbé de 
St. Cyran, who has not performed any miracles, and the Abbé Paris, who 
performed some in St. Médard.... 

3. Before the abbé had finished his speech, the merchant drove him out 
of his counting-house; and after having legally lent his money, to the last 
penny, went to represent the conversation between himself and the abbé, to 
the magistrates, who forbade the Jansenists from propagating a doctrine so 
pernicious to commerce. 

“Gentlemen,” said the chief bailiff, “give us of efficacious grace as much 
as you please, of predestination as much as you please, and of communion 
as little as you please; on these points you are masters; but take care not to 
meddle with the laws of commerce.” 


INTOLERANCE. 


Read the article on “Intolerance” in the great “Encyclopedia.” Read the 
treatise on “Toleration” composed on occasion of the dreadful assassination 
of John Calas, a citizen of Toulouse; and if, after that, you allow of 
persecution in matters of religion, compare yourself at once to Ravaillac. 
Ravaillac, you know, was highly intolerant. The following is the substance 
of all the discourses ever delivered by the intolerant: 

You monster; you will be burned to all eternity in the other world, and 
whom I will myself burn as soon as ever I can in this, you really have the 
insolence to read de Thou and Bayle, who have been put into the index of 
prohibited authors at Rome! When I was preaching to you in the name of 
God, how Samson had killed a thousand men with the jawbone of an ass, 
your head, still harder than the arsenal from which Samson obtained his 
arms, showed me by a slight movement from left to right that you believed 
nothing of what I said. And when I stated that the devil Asmodeus, who out 
of jealousy twisted the necks of the seven husbands of Sarah among the 
Medes, was put in chains in upper Egypt, I saw a small contraction of your 
lips, in Latin called cachinnus (a grin) which plainly indicated to me that in 
the bottom of your soul you held the history of Asmodeus in derision. 

And as for you, Isaac Newton; Frederick the Great, king of Prussia and 
elector of Brandenburg; John Locke; Catherine, empress of Russia, 
victorious over the Ottomans; John Milton; the beneficent sovereign of 
Denmark; Shakespeare; the wise king of Sweden; Leibnitz; the august 
house of Brunswick; Tillotson; the emperor of China; the Parliament of 
England; the Council of the great Mogul; in short, all you who do not 
believe one word which I have taught in my courses on divinity, I declare to 
you, that I regard you all as pagans and publicans, as, in order to engrave it 
on your unimpressible brains, I have often told you before. You are a set of 
callous miscreants; you will all go to gehenna, where the worm dies not and 
the fire is not quenched; for I am right, and you are all wrong; and I have 
grace, and you have none. I confess three devotees in my neighborhood, 
while you do not confess a single one; I have executed the mandates of 
bishops, which has never been the case with you; I have abused 
philosophers in the language of the fish-market, while you have protected, 
imitated, or equalled them; I have composed pious defamatory libels, 


stuffed with infamous calumnies, and you have never so much as read them. 
I say mass every day in Latin for fourteen sous, and you are never even so 
much as present at it, any more than Cicero, Cato, Pompey, Cesar, Horace, 
or Virgil, were ever present at it — consequently you deserve each of you to 
have your right hand cut off, your tongue cut out, to be put to the torture, 
and at last burned at a slow fire; for God is merciful. 

Such, without the slightest abatement, are the maxims of the intolerant, 
and the sum and substance of all their books. How delightful to live with 
such amiable people! 


INUNDATION. 


“Was there ever a time when the globe was entirely inundated? It is 
physically impossible. 

It is possible that the sea may successively have covered every land, one 
part after another; and even this can only have happened by very slow 
gradation, and in a prodigious number of centuries. In the course of five 
hundred years the sea has retired from Aigues-Mortes, Fréjus, and Ravenna, 
which were considerable ports, and left about two leagues of land dry. 
According to the ratio of such progression, it is clear that it would require 
two million and two hundred and fifty thousand years to produce the same 
effect through the whole circuit of the globe. It is a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance that this period of time nearly falls in with that which the axis 
of the earth would require to be raised, so as to coincide with the equator; a 
change extremely probable, which began to be considered so only about 
fifty years since, and which could not be completed in a shorter period of 
time than two million and three hundred thousand years. 

The beds or strata of shells, which have been discovered at the distance 
of some leagues from the sea, are an incontestable evidence that it has 
gradually deposited these marine productions on tracts which were formerly 
shores of the ocean; but that the water should have ever covered the whole 
globe at once is an absurd chimera in physics, demonstrated to be 
impossible by the laws of gravitation, by the laws of fluids, and by the 
insufficient quantity of water for the purpose. We do not, however, by these 
observations, at all mean to impeach the truth of the universal deluge, 
related in the Pentateuch; on the contrary, that is a miracle which it is our 
duty to believe; it is a miracle, and therefore could not have been 
accomplished by the laws of nature. 

All is miracle in the history of the deluge — a miracle, that forty days of 
rain should have inundated the four quarters of the world, and have raised 
the water to the height of fifteen cubits above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains; a miracle, that there should have been cataracts, floodgates, and 
openings in heaven; a miracle, that all sorts of animals should have been 
collected in the ark from all parts of the world; a miracle that Noah found 
the means of feeding them for a period of ten months; a miracle that all the 
animals with all their provisions could have been included and retained in 


the ark; a miracle, that the greater part of them did not die; a miracle, that 
after quitting the ark, they found food enough to maintain them; and a 
further miracle, but of a different kind, that a person, by the name of 
Lepelletier, thought himself capable of explaining how all the animals could 
be contained and fed in Noah’s ark naturally, that is, without a miracle. 

But the history of the deluge being that of the most miraculous event of 
which the world ever heard, it must be the height of folly and madness to 
attempt an explanation of it: it is one of the mysteries which are believed by 
faith; and faith consists in believing that which reason does not believe — 
which is only another miracle. 

The history of the universal deluge, therefore, is like that of the tower of 
Babel, of Balaam’s ass, of the falling of the walls of Jericho at the sound of 
trumpets, of waters turned into blood, of the passage of the Red Sea, and of 
the whole of the prodigies which God condescended to perform in favor of 
his chosen people — depths unfathomable to the human understanding. 


JEHOVAH. 


Jehovah, the ancient name of God. No people ever pronounced it “Geova,” 
as the French do; they pronounced it “Iévo”; you find it so written in 
Sanchoniathon, cited by Eusebius, Prep., book x.; in Diodorus, book ii.; and 
in Macrobius, Sat., book i. All nations have pronounced it ie and not g. This 
sacred name was formed out of the vowels i, e, 0, u, in the east. Some 
pronounced ie, oh, with an aspirate, i, e o, va. The word was always to be 
constituted of four letters, although we have here used five, for want of 
power to express these four characters. 

We have already observed that, according to Clement of Alexandria, by 
seizing on the correct pronunciation of this name a person had it in his 
power to produce the death of any man. Clement gives an instance of it. 

Long before the time of Moses, Seth had pronounced the name of 
“Jehovah,” as is related in the fourth chapter of Genesis; and, according to 
the Hebrew, Seth was even called “Jehovah.” Abraham swore to the king of 
Sodom by Jehovah, chap. xiv. 22. 

From the word “Jehovah,” the Latins derived “Jove,” “Jovis,” 
“Jovispeter,” “Jupiter.” In the bush, the Almighty says to Moses, “My 
name is Jehovah.” In the orders which he gave Him for the court of 
Pharaoh, he says to him: “I appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the 
mighty God, only by my name, Adonai,’ I was not known to them, and I 
made a covenant with them.” 

The Jews did not for a long time pronounce this name. It was common to 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians. It signified, that which is; and hence, 
probably, is derived the inscription of Isis: “I am all that is.” 


JEPHTHAH. 


SECTION I. 


It is evident from the text of the Book of Judges that Jephthah promised to 
sacrifice the first person that should come out of his house to congratulate 
him on his victory over the Ammonites. His only daughter presented herself 
before him for that purpose; he tore his garments and immolated her, after 
having promised her to go and deplore in the recesses of the mountains the 
calamity of her dying a virgin. The daughters of Israel long continued to 
celebrate this painful event, and devoted four days in the year to 
lamentation for the daughter of Jephthah. 

In whatever period this history was written, whether it was imitated from 
the Greek history of Agamemnon and Idomeneus, or was the model from 
which that history was taken; whether it might be anterior or posterior to 
similar narratives in Assyrian history is not the point I am now examining. I 
keep strictly to the text. Jephthah vowed to make his daughter a burnt 
offering, and fulfilled his vow. 

It was expressly commanded by the Jewish law to sacrifice men devoted 
to the Lord: “Every man that shall be devoted shall not be redeemed, but 
shall be put to death without remission.” The Vulgate translates it: “He shall 
not be redeemed, but shall die the death.” 

It was in virtue of this law that Samuel hewed in pieces King Agag, 
whom, as we have already seen, Saul had pardoned. In fact, it was for 
sparing Agag that Saul was rebuked by the Lord, and lost his kingdom. 

Thus, then, we perceive sacrifices of human blood clearly established; 
there is no point of history more incontestable: we can only judge of a 
nation by its own archives, and by what it relates concerning itself. 


SECTION IL. 


There are, then, it seems, persons to be found who hesitate at nothing, who 
falsify a passage of Scripture as intrepidly as if they were quoting its very 
words, and who hope to deceive mankind by their falsehoods, knowing 
them perfectly to be such. If such daring impostors are to be found now, we 
cannot help supposing, that before the invention of printing, which affords 


such facility, and almost certainty of detection, there existed a hundred 
times as many. 

One of the most impudent falsifiers who have lately appeared, is the 
author of an infamous libel entitled “The Anti-Philosophic Dictionary,” 
which truly deserves its title. But my readers will say, “Do not be so 
irritated; what is it to you that a contemptible book has been published?” 
Gentlemen, it is to the subject of Jephthah, to the subject of human victims, 
of the blood of men sacrificed to God, that I am now desirous of drawing 
your attention! 

The author, whoever he may be, translates the thirty-ninth verse of the 
first chapter of the history of Jephthah as follows: “She returned to the 
house of her father, who fulfilled the consecration which he had promised 
by his vow, and his daughter remained in the state of virginity.” 

Yes, falsifier of the Bible, I am irritated at it, I acknowledge; but you 
have lied to the holy spirit; which you ought to know is a sin which is never 
pardoned. 

The passage in the Vulgate is as follows: 

“Et reversa est ad patrem suum, et fecit ei sicut voverat que ignorabat 
virum. Exinde mos increbruit in Israel et consuetudo servata est, ut post 
anni circulum conveniant in unum filie Israel, et plangant filiam Jephte 
Galaadite, diebus quatuor.” 

“And she returned to her father and he did to her as he had vowed, to her 
who had never known man; and hence came the usage, and the custom is 
still observed, that the daughters of Israel assemble every year to lament the 
daughter of Jephthah for four days.” 

You will just have the goodness, Mr. Anti-philosopher, to tell us, whether 
four days of lamentation every year have been devoted to weeping the fate 
of a young woman because she was consecrated? 

Whether any nuns (religieuses) were ever solemnly appointed among a 
people who considered virginity an opprobrium? 

And also, what is the natural meaning of the phrase, he did to her as he 
had vowed— “Fecit ei sicut voverat?” 

What had Jephthah vowed? What had he promised by an oath to 
perform? To kill his daughter; to offer her up as a burnt offering — and he 
did kill her. 

Read Calmet’s dissertation on the rashness of Jephthah’s vow and its 
fulfilment; read the law which he cites, that terrible law of Leviticus, in the 


twenty-seventh chapter, which commands that all which shall be devoted to 
the Lord shall not be ransomed, but shall die the death: “Non redimetur, sed 
morte morletur.” 

Observe the multitude of examples by which this most astonishing truth 
is attested. Look at the Amalekites and Canaanites; look at the king of 
Arvad and all his family subjected to the law of devotion; look at the priest 
Samuel slaying King Agag with his own hands, and cutting him into pieces 
as a butcher cuts up an ox in his slaughter-house. After considering all this, 
go and corrupt, falsify, or deny holy Scripture, in order to maintain your 
paradox; and insult those who revere the Scripture, however astonishing 
and confounding they may find it. Give the lie direct to the historian 
Josephus, who transcribes the narrative in question, and positively asserts 
that Jephthah immolated his daughter. Pile revilings upon falsehoods, and 
calumny upon ignorance; sages will smile at your impotence; and sages, 
thank God, are at present neither few nor weak. Oh, that you could but see 
the sovereign contempt with which they look down upon the Rouths, when 
they corrupt the holy Scripture, and when they boast of having disputed 
with the president Montesquieu in his last hour, and convinced him that he 
ought to think exactly like the Jesuits! 


JESUITS; OR PRIDE. 


The Jesuits have been so much a subject of discourse and discussion that, 
after having engaged the attention of Europe for a period of two hundred 
years, they at last begin to weary and disgust it, whether they write 
themselves, or whether any one else writes for or against that singular 
society; in which it must be confessed there have been found, and are to be 
found still, individuals of very extraordinary merit. 

They have been reproached, in the six thousand volumes that have been 
written against them, with their lax morality, which has not, however, been 
more lax than that of the Capuchins; and with their doctrine relating to the 
safety of the person of kings; a doctrine which after all is not to be 
compared with the horn-handled knife of James Clement; nor with the 
prepared host, the sprinkled wafer, which so well answered the purpose of 
Ange de Montepulciano, another Jacobin, and which poisoned the emperor 
Henry VIL. 

It is not versatile grace which has been their ruin, nor the fraudulent 
bankruptcy of the reverend Father Lavalette, prefect of the apostolic 
missions. A whole order has not been expelled from France and Spain and 
the two Sicilies, because that order contained a single bankrupt. Nor was it 
affected by the odious deviations of the Jesuit Guyot-Desfontaines, or the 
Jesuit Fréron, or the reverend father Marsy, so injurious, in the latter 
instance, to the youthful and high-born victim. The public refused to attend 
these Greek and Latin imitations of Anacreon and Horace. 

What is it then that was their ruin? — pride, What, it may be asked by 
some, were the Jesuits prouder than any other monks? Yes; and so much so 
that they procured a lettre de cachet against an ecclesiastic for calling them 
monks. One member of the society, called Croust, more brutal than the rest, 
a brother of the confessor of the second dauphiness, was absolutely, in my 
presence, going to beat the son of M. de Guyot, afterwards king’s advocate 
(préteur-royal) at Strasburg, merely for saying he would go to see him in his 
convent. 

It is perfectly incredible with what contempt they considered every 
university where they had not been educated, every book which they had 
not written, every ecclesiastic who was not “a man of quality.” Of this I 
have myself, times without number, been a witness. They express 


themselves in the following language, in their libel entitled “It is Time to 
Speak Out”: “Should we condescend even to speak to a magistrate who says 
the Jesuits are proud and ought to be humbled?” They were so proud that 
they would not suffer any one to blame their pride! 

Whence did this hateful pride originate? From Father Guinard’s having 
been hanged? which is literally true. 

It must be remarked that after the execution of that Jesuit under Henry 
IV., and after the banishment of the society from the kingdom, they were 
recalled only on the indispensable condition that one Jesuit should always 
reside at court, who should be responsible for all the rest. Coton was the 
person who thus became a hostage at the court of Henry IV.; and that 
excellent monarch, who was not without his little stratagems of policy, 
thought to conciliate the pope by making a hostage of his confessor. 

From that moment every brother of the order seemed to feel as if he had 
been raised to be king’s confessor. This place of first spiritual physician 
became a department of the administration under Louis XIII., and moreso 
still under Louis XIV. The brother Vadblé, valet de chambre of Father La 
Chaise, granted his protection to the bishops of France; and Father Letellier 
ruled with a sceptre of iron those who were very well disposed to be so 
ruled. It was impossible that the greater part of the Jesuits should not be 
puffed up by the consequence and power to which these two members of 
their society had been raised, and that they should not become as insolent as 
the lackeys of M. Louvois. There have been among them, certainly, men of 
knowledge, eloquence, and genius; these possessed some modesty, but 
those who had only mediocrity of talent or acquirement were tainted with 
that pride which generally attaches to mediocrity and to the pedantry of a 
college. 

From the time of Father Garasse almost all their polemical works have 
been pervaded with an indecent and scornful arrogance which has roused 
the indignation of all Europe. This arrogance frequently sank into the most 
pitiful meanness; so that they discovered the extraordinary secret of being 
objects at once of envy and contempt. Observe, for example, how they 
expressed themselves of the celebrated Pasquier, advocate-general of the 
chamber of accounts: 

“Pasquier is a mere porter, a Parisian varlet, a second-rate showman and 
jester, a journeyman retailer of ballads and old stories, a contemptible 
hireling, only fit to be a lackey’s valet, a scrub, a disgusting ragamuffin, 


strongly suspected of heresy, and either heretical or much worse, a 
libidinous and filthy satyr, a master-fool by nature, in sharp, in flat, and 
throughout the whole gamut, a three-shod fool, a fool double-dyed, a fool in 
grain, a fool in every sort of folly.” 

They afterwards polished their style; but pride, by becoming less gross, 
only became the more revolting. 

Everything is pardoned except pride; and this accounts for the fact that 
all the parliaments in the kingdom, the members of which had the greater 
part of them been disciples of the Jesuits, seized the first opportunity of 
effecting their annihilation; and the whole land rejoiced in their downfall. 

So deeply was the spirit of pride rooted in them that it manifested itself 
with the most indecent rage, even while they were held down to the earth by 
the hand of justice, and their final sentence yet remained to be pronounced. 
We need only read the celebrated memorial already mentioned, entitled “It 
is Time to Speak Out,” printed at Avignon in 1763, under the assumed name 
of Anvers. It begins with an ironical petition to the persons holding the 
court of parliament. It addresses them with as much superiority and 
contempt as could be shown in reprimanding a proctor’s clerk. The 
illustrious M. de Montclar, procureur-général, the oracle of the Parliament 
of Provence, is continually treated as “M. Ripert,” and rebuked with as 
much consequence and authority as a mutinous and ignorant scholar by a 
professor in his chair. They pushed their audacity so far as to say that M. de 
Montclar “blasphemed” in giving an account of the institution of the Jesuits. 

In their memorial, entitled “All Shall be Told,” they insult still more 
daringly the Parliament of Metz, and always in the style of arrogance and 
dictation derived from the schools. 

They have retained this pride even in the very ashes to which France and 
Spain have now reduced them. From the bottom of those ashes the serpent, 
scotched as it has been, has again raised its hostile head. We have seen a 
contemptible creature, of the name of Nonnotte, set himself up for a critic 
on his masters; and, although possessing merely talent enough for preaching 
to a mob in the church-yard, discoursing with all the ease of impudence 
about things of which he has not the slightest notion. Another insolent 
member of the society, called Patouillet, dared, in the bishop’s mandates, to 
insult respectable citizens and officers of the king’s household, whose very 
lackeys would not have permitted him to speak to them. 


One of the things on which they most prided themselves, was 
introducing themselves into the houses of the great in their last illness, as 
ambassadors of God, to open to them the gates of heaven, without their 
previously passing through purgatory. Under Louis XIV. it was considered 
as having a bad aspect, it was unfashionable and discreditable, to die 
without having passed through the hands of a Jesuit; and the wretch, 
immediately after the fatal scene had closed, would go and boast to his 
devotees that he had just been converting a duke and peer, who, without his 
protection, would have been inevitably damned. 

The dying man might say: “By what right, you college excrement, do 
you intrude yourself on me in my dying moments? Was I ever seen to go to 
your cells when any of you had the fistula or gangrene, and were about to 
return your gross and unwieldy bodies to the earth? Has God granted your 
soul any rights over mine? Do I require a preceptor at the age of seventy? 
Do you carry the keys of Paradise at your girdle? You dare to call yourself 
an ambassador of God; show me your patent and if you have none, let me 
die in peace. No Benedictine, Chartreux, or Premonstrant, comes to disturb 
my dying moments; they have no wish to erect a trophy to their pride upon 
the bed of our last agony; they remain peacefully in their cells; do you rest 
quietly in yours; there can be nothing in common between you and me.” 

A comic circumstance occurred on a truly mournful occasion, when an 
English Jesuit, of the name of Routh, eagerly strove to possess himself of 
the last hour of the great Montesquieu. “He came,” he said, “to bring back 
that virtuous soul to religion;” as if Montesquieu had not known what 
religion was better than a Routh; as if it had been the will of God that 
Montesquieu should think like a Routh! He was driven out of the chamber, 
and went all over Paris, exclaiming, “I have converted that celebrated man; 
I prevailed upon him to throw his ‘Persian Letters’ and his ‘Spirit of Laws’ 
into the fire.” Care was taken to print the narrative of the conversion of 
President Montesquieu by the reverend father Routh in the libel entitled 
“The Anti-Philosophic Dictionary.” 

Another subject of pride and ambition with the Jesuits was making 
missions to various cities, just as if they had been among Indians or 
Japanese. They would oblige the whole magistracy to attend them in the 
streets; a cross was borne before them, planted in the principal public 
places; they dispossessed the resident clergy; they became complete masters 
of the city. A Jesuit of the name of Aubert performed one of these missions 


to Colmar, and compelled the advocate-general of the sovereign council to 
burn at his feet his copy of “Bayle,” which had cost him no less than fifty 
crowns. For my own part, I acknowledge that I would rather have burned 
brother Aubert himself. Judge how the pride of this Aubert must have 
swelled with this sacrifice as he boasted of it to his comrades at night, and 
as he exultingly wrote the account of it to his general. 

O monks, monks! be modest, as I have already advised you; be 
moderate, if you wish to avoid the calamities impending over you. 


JEWS. 


SECTION I. 


You order me to draw you a faithful picture of the spirit of the Jews, and of 
their history, and — without entering into the ineffable ways of Providence, 
which are not our ways — you seek in the manners of this people the source 
of the events which that Providence prepared. 

It is certain that the Jewish nation is the most singular that the world has 
ever seen; and although, in a political view, the most contemptible of all, yet 
in the eyes of a philosopher, it is, on various accounts, worthy 
consideration. 

The Guebers, the Banians, and the Jews, are the only nations which exist 
dispersed, having no alliance with any people, are perpetuated among 
foreign nations, and continue apart from the rest of the world. 

The Guebers were once infinitely more considerable than the Jews, for 
they are castes of the Persians, who had the Jews under their dominion; but 
they are now scattered over but one part of the East. 

The Banians, who are descended from the ancient people among whom 
Pythagoras acquired his philosophy, exist only in India and Persia; but the 
Jews are dispersed over the whole face of the earth and if they were 
assembled, would compose a nation much more numerous than it ever was 
in the short time that they were masters of Palestine. Almost every people 
who have written the history of their origin, have chosen to set it off by 
prodigies; with them all has been miracle; their oracles have predicted 
nothing but conquest; and such of them as have really become conquerors 
have had no difficulty in believing these ancient oracles which were verified 
by the event. The Jews are distinguished among the nations by this — that 
their oracles are the only true ones, of which we are not permitted to doubt. 
These oracles, which they understand only in the literal sense, have a 
hundred times foretold to them that they should be masters of the world; yet 
they have never possessed anything more than a small corner of land, and 
that only for a small number of years, and they have not now so much as a 
village of their own. They must, then, believe, and they do believe, that 
their predictions will one day be fulfilled, and that they shall have the 
empire of the earth. 


Among the Mussulmans and the Christians they are the lowest of all 
nations, but they think themselves the highest. This pride in their abasement 
is justified by an unanswerable reason — viz., that they are in reality the 
fathers of both Christians and Mussulmans. The Christian and the 
Mussulman religion acknowledge the Jewish as their parent; and, by a 
singular contradiction, they at once hold this parent in reverence and in 
abhorrence. 

It were foreign to our present purpose to repeat that continued succession 
of prodigies which astonishes the imagination and exercises the faith. We 
have here to do only with events purely historical, wholly apart from the 
divine concurrence and the miracles which God, for so long a time, 
vouchsafed to work in this people’s favor. 

First, we find in Egypt a family of seventy persons producing, at the end 
of two hundred and fifteen years, a nation counting six hundred thousand 
fighting men; which makes, with the women, the children and the old men, 
upward of two millions of souls. There is no example upon earth of so 
prodigious an increase of population; this people, having come out of 
Egypt, stayed forty years in the deserts of Stony Arabia, and in that frightful 
country the people much diminished. 

What remained of this nation advanced a little northward in those 
deserts. It appears that they had the same principles which the tribes of 
Stony and Desert Arabia have since had, of butchering without mercy the 
inhabitants of little towns over whom they had the advantage, and reserving 
only the young women. The interests of population have ever been the 
principal object of both. We find that when the Arabs had conquered Spain, 
they imposed tributes of marriageable girls; and at this day the Arabs of the 
desert make no treaty without stipulating for some girls and a few presents. 

The Jews arrived in a sandy, mountainous country, where there were a 
few towns, inhabited by a little people called the Midianites. In one 
Midianite camp, alone, they took six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, sixty-one thousand asses, and thirty-two 
thousand virgins. All the men, all the wives, and all the male children, were 
massacred; the girls and the booty were divided between the people and the 
sacrificers. 

They then took, in the same country, the town of Jericho; but having 
devoted the inhabitants of that place to the anathema, they massacred them 


all, including the virgins, pardoning none but Rahab, a courtesan, who had 
aided them in surprising the town. 

The learned have agitated the question whether the Jews, like so many 
other nations, really sacrificed men to the Divinity. This is a dispute on 
words; those, whom the people consecrated to the anathema were not put to 
death on an altar, with religious rites; but they were not the less immolated, 
without its being permitted to pardon any one of them. Leviticus (xxvii., 29) 
expressly forbids the redeeming of those who shall have been devoted. Its 
words are, “They shall surely be put to death.” By virtue of this law it was 
that Jephthah devoted and killed his daughter, that Saul would have killed 
his son, and that the prophet Samuel cut in pieces King Agag, Saul’s 
prisoner. It is quite certain that God is the master of the lives of men, and 
that it is not for us to examine His laws. We ought to limit ourselves to 
believing these things, and reverencing in silence the designs of God, who 
permitted them. 

It is also asked what right had strangers like the Jews to the land of 
Canaan? The answer is, that they had what God gave them. 

No sooner had they taken Jericho and Lais than they had a civil war 
among themselves, in which the tribe of Benjamin was almost wholly 
exterminated — men, women, and children; leaving only six hundred 
males. The people, unwilling that one of the tribes should be annihilated, 
bethought themselves of sacking the whole city of the tribe of Manasseh, 
killing all the men, old and young, all the children, all the married women, 
all the widows, and taking six hundred virgins, whom they gave to the six 
hundred survivors of the tribe of Benjamin, to restore that tribe, in order 
that the number of their twelve tribes might still be complete. 

Meanwhile, the Phoenicians, a powerful people settled in the coasts from 
time immemorial, being alarmed at the depredations and cruelties of these 
newcomers, frequently chastised them; the neighboring princes united 
against them; and they were seven times reduced to slavery, for more than 
two hundred years. 

At last they made themselves a king, whom they elected by lot. This king 
could not be very mighty; for in the first battle which the Jews fought under 
him, against their masters, the Philistines, they had, in the whole army, but 
one sword and one lance, and not one weapon of steel. But David, their 
second king, made war with advantage. He took the city of Salem, 
afterwards so celebrated under the name of Jerusalem, and then the Jews 


began to make some figure on the borders of Syria. Their government and 
their religion took a more august form. Hitherto they had not the means of 
raising a temple, though every neighboring nation had one or more. 
Solomon built a superb one, and reigned over this people about forty years. 

Not only were the days of Solomon the most flourishing days of the 
Jews, but all the kings upon earth could not exhibit a treasure approaching 
Solomon’s. His father, David, whose predecessor had not even iron, left to 
Solomon twenty-five thousand six hundred and forty-eight millions of 
French livres in ready money. His fleets, which went to Ophir, brought him 
sixty-eight millions per annum in pure gold, without reckoning the silver 
and jewels. He had forty thousand stables, and the same number of coach- 
houses, twelve thousand stables for his cavalry, seven hundred wives, and 
three hundred concubines. Yet he had neither wood nor workmen for 
building his palace and the temple; he borrowed them of Hiram, king of 
Tyre, who also furnished gold; and Solomon gave Hiram twenty towns in 
payment. The commentators have acknowledged that these things need 
explanation, and have suspected some literal error in the copyist, who alone 
can have been mistaken. 

On the death of Solomon, a division took place among the twelve tribes 
composing the nation. The kingdom was tom asunder, and separated into 
two small provinces, one of which was called Judah, the other Israel — nine 
tribes and a half composing the Israelitish province, and only two and a half 
that of Judah. Then there was between these two small peoples a hatred, the 
more implacable as they were kinsmen and neighbors, and as they had 
different religions; for at Sichem and at Samaria they worshipped “Baal” — 
giving to God a Sidonian name; while at Jerusalem they worshipped 
“Adonai.” At Sichem were consecrated two calves; at Jerusalem, two 
cherubim — which were two winged animals with double heads, placed in 
the sanctuary. So, each faction having its kings, its gods, its worship, and its 
prophets, they made a bloody war upon each other. 

“While this war was carried on, the kings of Assyria, who conquered the 
greater part of Asia, fell upon the Jews; as an eagle pounces upon two 
lizards while they are fighting. The nine and a half tribes of Samaria and 
Sichem were carried off and dispersed forever; nor has it been precisely 
known to what places they were led into slavery. 

It is but twenty leagues from the town of Samaria to Jerusalem, and their 
territories joined each other; so that when one of these towns was enslaved 


by powerful conquerors, the other could not long hold out. Jerusalem was 
sacked several times; it was tributary to kings Hazael and Razin, enslaved 
under ‘Tiglath-Pileser, three times taken by Nebuchodonosor, or 
Nebuchadnezzar, and at last destroyed. Zedekiah, who had been set up as 
king or governor by this conqueror, was led, with his whole people, into 
captivity in Babylonia; so that the only Jews left in Palestine were a few 
enslaved peasants, to sow the ground. 

As for the little country of Samaria and Sichem, more fertile than that of 
Jerusalem, it was re-peopled by foreign colonies, sent there by Assyrian 
kings, who took the name of Samaritans. 

The two and a half tribes that were slaves in Babylonia and the 
neighboring towns for seventy years, had time to adopt the usages of their 
masters, and enriched their own tongue by mixing with it the Chaldean; 
this is incontestable. The historian Josephus tells us that he wrote first in 
Chaldean, which is the language of his country. It appears that the Jews 
acquired but little of the science of the Magi; they turned brokers, money- 
changers, and old-clothes men; by which they made themselves necessary, 
as they still do, and grew rich. 

Their gains enabled them to obtain, under Cyrus, the liberty of rebuilding 
Jerusalem; but when they were to return into their own country, those who 
had grown rich at Babylon, would not quit so fine a country for the 
mountains of Cceelesyria, nor the fruitful banks of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, for the torrent of Kedron. Only the meanest part of the nation 
returned with Zorobabel. The Jews of Babylon contributed only their alms 
to the rebuilding of the city and the temple; nor was the collection a large 
one; for Esdras relates that no more than seventy thousand crowns could be 
raised for the erection of this temple, which was to be that of all the earth. 

The Jews still remained subject to the Persians; they were likewise 
subject to Alexander; and when that great man, the most excusable of all 
conquerors, had, in the early years of his victorious career, begun to raise 
Alexandria, and make it the centre of the commerce of the world, the Jews 
flocked there to exercise their trade of brokers; and there it was that their 
rabbis at length learned something of the sciences of the Greeks. The Greek 
tongue became absolutely necessary to all trading Jews. 

After Alexander’s death, this people continued subject in Jerusalem to 
the kings of Syria, and in Alexandria to the kings of Egypt; and when these 


kings were at war, this people always shared the fate of their subjects, and 
belonged to the conqueror. 

From the time of their captivity at Babylon, the Jews never had particular 
governors taking the title of king. The pontiffs had the internal 
administration, and these pontiffs were appointed by their masters; they 
sometimes paid very high for this dignity, as the Greek patriarch at 
Constantinople pays for his at present. 

Under Antiochus Epiphanes they revolted; the city was once more 
pillaged, and the walls demolished. After a succession of similar disasters, 
they at length obtained, for the first time, about a hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era, permission to coin money, which permission was 
granted them by Antiochus Sidetes. They then had chiefs, who took the 
name of kings, and even wore a diadem. Antigonus was the first who was 
decorated with this ornament, which, without the power, confers but little 
honor. 

At that time the Romans were beginning to become formidable to the 
kings of Syria, masters of the Jews; and the latter gained over the Roman 
senate by presents and acts of submission. It seemed that the wars in Asia 
Minor would, for a time at least, give some relief to this unfortunate people; 
but Jerusalem no sooner enjoyed some shadow of liberty than it was torn by 
civil wars, which rendered its condition under its phantoms of kings much 
more pitiable than it had ever been in so long and various a succession of 
bondages. 

In their intestine troubles, they made the Romans their judges. Already 
most of the kingdoms of Asia Minor, Southern Africa, and three-fourths of 
Europe, acknowledged the Romans as their arbiters and masters. 

Pompey came into Syria to judge the nation and to depose several petty 
tyrants. Being deceived by Aristobulus, who disputed the royalty of 
Jerusalem, he avenged himself upon him and his party. He took the city; 
had some of the seditious, either priests or Pharisees, crucified; and not long 
after, condemned Aristobulus, king of the Jews, to execution. 

The Jews, ever unfortunate, ever enslaved, and ever revolting, again 
brought upon them the Roman arms. Crassus and Cassius punished them; 
and Metellus Scipio had a son of King Aristobulus, named Alexander, the 
author of all the troubles, crucified. 

Under the great Cesar, they were entirely subject and peaceable. Herod, 
famed among them and among us, for a long time was merely tetrarch, but 


obtained from Antony the crown of Judea, for which he paid dearly; but 
Jerusalem would not recognize this new king, because he was descended 
from Esau, and not from Jacob, and was merely an Idumean. The very 
circumstance of his being a foreigner caused him to be chosen by the 
Romans, the better to keep this people in check. The Romans protected the 
king of their nomination with an army; and Jerusalem was again taken by 
assault, sacked, and pillaged. 

Herod, afterwards protected by Augustus, became one of the most 
powerful sovereigns among the petty kings of Arabia. He restored 
Jerusalem, repaired the fortifications that surrounded the temple, so dear to 
the Jews, and rebuilt the temple itself; but he could not finish it, for he 
wanted money and workmen. This proves that, after all, Herod was not rich; 
and the Jews, though fond of their temple, were still fonder of their money. 

The name of king was nothing more than a favor granted by the Romans; 
it was not a title of succession. Soon after Herod’s death, Jude@a was 
governed as a subordinate Roman province, by the proconsul of Syria, 
although from time to time the title of king was granted, sometimes to one 
Jew, sometimes to another, for a considerable sum of money, as under the 
emperor Claudius, when it was granted to the Jew Agrippa. 

A daughter of Agrippa was that Berenice, celebrated for having been 
beloved by one of the best emperors Rome can boast. She it was who, by 
the injustice she experienced from her countrymen, drew down the 
vengeance of the Romans upon Jerusalem. She asked for justice, and the 
factions of the town refused it. The seditious spirit of the people impelled 
them to fresh excesses. Their character at all times was to be cruel; and their 
fate, to be punished. 

This memorable siege, which ended in the destruction of the city, was 
carried on by Vespasian and Titus. The exaggerating Josephus pretends that 
in this short war more than a million of Jews were slaughtered. It is not to 
be wondered at that an author who puts fifteen thousand men in each village 
should slay a million. What remained were exposed in the public markets; 
and each Jew was sold at about the same price as the unclean animal of 
which they dare not eat. 

In this last dispersion they again hoped for a deliverer; and under Adrian, 
whom they curse in their prayers, there arose one Barcochebas, who called 
himself a second Moses — a Shiloh — a Christ. Having assembled many of 
these wretched people under his banners, which they believed to be sacred, 


he perished with all his followers. It was the last struggle of this nation, 
which has never lifted its head again. Its constant opinion, that barrenness is 
a reproach, has preserved it; the Jews have ever considered as their two first 
duties, to get money and children. 

From this short summary it results that the Hebrews have ever been 
vagrants, or robbers, or slaves, or seditious. They are still vagabonds upon 
the earth, and abhorred by men, yet affirming that heaven and earth and all 
mankind were created for them alone. 

It is evident, from the situation of Judea, and the genius of this people, 
that they could not but be continually subjugated. It was surrounded by 
powerful and warlike nations, for which it had an aversion; so that it could 
neither be in alliance with them, nor protected by them. It was impossible 
for it to maintain itself by its marine; for it soon lost the port which in 
Solomon’s time it had on the Red Sea; and Solomon himself always 
employed Tyrians to build and to steer his vessels, as well as to erect his 
palace and his temple. It is then manifest that the Hebrews had neither trade 
nor manufactures, and that they could not compose a flourishing people. 
They never had an army always ready for the field, like the Assyrians, the 
Medes, the Persians, the Syrians, and the Romans. The laborers and artisans 
took up arms only as occasion required, and consequently could not form 
well-disciplined troops. Their mountains, or rather their rocks, are neither 
high enough, nor sufficiently contiguous, to have afforded an effectual 
barrier against invasion. The most numerous part of the nation, transported 
to Babylon, Persia, and to India, or settled in Alexandria, were too much 
occupied with their traffic and their brokerage to think of war. Their civil 
government, sometimes republican, sometimes pontifical, sometimes 
monarchial, and very often reduced to anarchy, seems to have been no 
better than their military discipline. 

You ask, what was the philosophy of the Hebrews? The answer will be a 
very short one — they had none. Their legislator himself does not anywhere 
speak expressly of the immortality of the soul, nor of the rewards of another 
life. Josephus and Philo believe the soul to be material; their doctors 
admitted corporeal angels; and when they sojourned at Babylon, they gave 
to these angels the names given them by the Chaldeans — Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The name of Satan is Babylonian, and is in 
somewise the Arimanes of Zoroaster. The name of Asmodeus also is 
Chaldean; and Tobit, who lived in Nineveh, is the first who employed it. 


The dogma of the immortality of the soul was developed only in the course 
of ages, and among the Pharisees. The Sadducees always denied this 
spirituality, this immortality, and the existence of the angels. Nevertheless, 
the Sadducees communicated uninterruptedly with the Pharisees, and had 
even sovereign pontiffs of their own sect. The prodigious difference in 
opinion between these two great bodies did not cause any disturbance. The 
Jews, in the latter times of their sojourn at Jerusalem, were scrupulously 
attached to nothing but the ceremonials of their law. The man who had 
eaten pudding or rabbit would have been stoned; while he who denied the 
immortality of the soul might be high-priest. 

It is commonly said that the abhorrence in which the Jews held other 
nations proceeded from their horror of idolatry; but it is much more likely 
that the manner in which they at the first exterminated some of the tribes of 
Canaan, and the hatred which the neighboring nations conceived for them, 
were the cause of this invincible aversion. As they knew no nations but their 
neighbors, they thought that in abhorring them they detested the whole 
earth, and thus accustomed themselves to be the enemies of all men. 

One proof that this hatred was not caused by the idolatry of the nations is 
that we find in the history of the Jews that they were very often idolaters. 
Solomon himself sacrificed to strange gods. After him, we find scarcely any 
king in the little province of Judah that does not permit the worship of these 
gods and offer them incense. The province of Israel kept its two calves and 
its sacred groves, or adored other divinities. 

This idolatry, with which so many nations are reproached, is a subject on 
which but little light has been thrown. Perhaps it would not be difficult to 
efface this stain upon the theology of the ancients. All polished nations had 
the knowledge of a supreme God, the master of the inferior gods and of 
men. The Egyptians themselves recognized a first principle, which they 
called Knef, and to which all beside was subordinate. The ancient Persians 
adored the good principle, named Orosmanes; and were very far from 
sacrificing to the bad principle, Arimanes, whom they regarded nearly as 
we regard the devil. Even to this day, the Guebers have retained the sacred 
dogma of the unity of God. The ancient Brahmins acknowledged one only 
Supreme Being; the Chinese associated no inferior being with the Divinity, 
nor had any idol until the times when the populace were Jed astray by the 
worship of Fo, and the superstitions of the bonzes. The Greeks and the 
Romans, notwithstanding the multitude of their gods, acknowledged in 


Jupiter the absolute sovereign of heaven and earth. Homer, himself in the 
most absurd poetical fictions, has never lost sight of this truth. He 
constantly represents Jupiter as the only Almighty, sending good and evil 
upon earth, and, with a motion of his brow, striking gods and men with awe. 
Altars were raised, and sacrifices offered to inferior gods, dependent on the 
one supreme. There is not a single monument of antiquity in which the title 
of sovereign of heaven is given to any secondary deity — to Mercury, to 
Apollo, to Mars. The thunderbolt was ever the attribute of the master of all, 
and of him only. 

The idea of a sovereign being, of his providence, of his eternal decrees, 
is to be found among all philosophers and all poets. In short, it is perhaps as 
unjust to think that the ancients equalled the heroes, the genii, the inferior 
gods, to him whom they called “the father and master of the gods,” as it 
would be ridiculous to imagine that we associate with God the blessed and 
the angels. 

You then ask whether the ancient philosophers and law-givers borrowed 
from the Jews, or the Jews from them? We must refer the question to Philo; 
he owns that before the translation of the Septuagint the books of his nation 
were unknown to strangers. A great people cannot have received their laws 
and their knowledge from a little people, obscure and enslaved. In the time 
of Osias, indeed, the Jews had no books; in his reign was accidentally found 
the only copy of the law then in existence. This people, after their captivity 
at Babylon, had no other alphabet than the Chaldean; they were not famed 
for any art, any manufacture whatsoever; and even in the time of Solomon 
they were obliged to pay dear for foreign artisans. To say that the Egyptians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, were instructed by the Jews, were to say that the 
Romans learned the arts from the people of Brittany. The Jews never were 
natural philosophers, nor geometricians, nor astronomers. So far were they 
from having public schools for the instruction of youth, that they had not 
even a term in their language to express such an institution. The people of 
Peru and Mexico measured their year much better than the Jews. Their stay 
in Babylon and in Alexandria, during which individuals might instruct 
themselves, formed the people to no art save that of usury. They never knew 
how to stamp money; and when Antiochus Sidetes permitted them to have a 
coinage of their own, they were almost incapable of profiting by this 
permission for four or five years; indeed, this coin is said to have been 
struck at Samaria. Hence, it is, that Jewish medals are so rare, and nearly all 


false. In short, we find in them only an ignorant and barbarous people, who 
have long united the most sordid avarice with the most detestable 
superstition and the most invincible hatred for every people by whom they 
are tolerated and enriched. Still, we ought not to burn them. 


SECTION II. 


The Jewish Law. 


Their law must appear, to every polished people, as singular as their 
conduct; if it were not divine, it would seem to be the law of savages 
beginning to assemble themselves into a nation; and being divine, one 
cannot understand how it is that it has not existed from all ages, for them, 
and for all men. 

But it is more strange than all that the immortality of the soul is not even 
intimated in this law, entitled “Vaicrah and Addebarim,” Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy. 

In this law it is forbidden to eat eels, because they have no scales; and 
hares, because they chew the cud, and have cloven feet. Apparently, the 
Jews had hares different from ours. The griffin is unclean, and four-footed 
birds are unclean, which animals are somewhat rare. Whoever touches a 
mouse, or a mole is unclean. The women are forbidden to lie with horses or 
asses. The Jewish women must have been subject to this sort of gallantry. 
The men are forbidden to offer up their seed to Moloch; and here the term 
seed is not metaphorical. It seems that it was customary, in the deserts of 
Arabia, to offer up this singular present to the gods; as it is said to be usual 
in Cochin and some other countries of India, for the girls to yield their 
virginity to an iron Priapus in a temple. These two ceremonies prove that 
mankind is capable of everything. The Kaffirs, who deprive themselves of 
one testicle, are a still more ridiculous example of the extravagance of 
superstition. 

Another law of the Jews, equally strange, is their proof of adultery. A 
woman accused by her husband must be presented to the priests, and she is 
made to drink of the waters of jealousy, mixed with worm-wood and dust. If 
she is innocent, the water makes her more beautiful; if she is guilty, her eyes 
start from her head, her belly swells, and she bursts before the Lord. 

We shall not here enter into the details of all these sacrifices, which were 
nothing more than the operations of ceremonial butchers; but it of great 
importance to remark another kind of sacrifice too common in those 
barbarous times. It is expressly ordered, in the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Leviticus, that all men, vowed in anathema to the Lord, be immolated; they 
“shall surely be put to death”; such are the words of the text. Here is the 
origin of the story of Jephthah, whether his daughter was really immolated, 


or the story was copied from that of Iphigenia. Here, too, is the source of 
the vow made by Saul, who would have immolated his son, but that the 
army, less superstitious than himself, saved the innocent young man’s life. 

It is then but too true that the Jews, according to their law, sacrificed 
human victims. This act of religion is in accordance with their manners; 
their own books represent them as slaughtering without mercy all that came 
in their way, reserving only the virgins for their use. 

It would be very difficult — and should be very unimportant — to know 
at what time these laws were digested into the form in which we now have 
them. That they are of very high antiquity is enough to inform us how gross 
and ferocious the manners of that antiquity were. 


SECTION IIL. 


The Dispersion of the Jews. 


It has been pretended that the dispersion of this people had been foretold, as 
a punishment for their refusing to acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Messiah; 
the asserters affecting to forget that they had been dispersed throughout the 
known world long before Jesus Christ. The books that are left us of this 
singular nation make no mention of a return of the twelve tribes transported 
beyond the Euphrates by Tiglath-Pileser and his successor Shalmaneser; 
and it was six hundred years after, that Cyrus sent back to Jerusalem the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which Nebuchodonosor had brought away 
into the provinces of his empire. The Acts of the Apostles certify that fifty- 
three days after the death of Jesus Christ, there were Jews from every nation 
under heaven assembled for the feast of Pentecost. St. James writes to the 
twelve dispersed tribes; and Josephus and Philo speak of the Jews as very 
numerous throughout the East. 

It is true that, considering the carnage that was made of them under some 
of the Roman emperors, and the slaughter of them so often repeated in 
every Christian state, one is astonished that this people not only still exists, 
but is at this day no less numerous than it was formerly. Their numbers 
must be attributed to their exemption from bearing arms, their ardor for 
marriage, their custom of contracting it in their families early, their law of 
divorce, their sober and regular way of life, their abstinence, their toil, and 
their exercise. 

Their firm attachment to the Mosaic law is no less remarkable, especially 
when we consider their frequent apostasies when they lived under the 
government of their kings and their judges; and Judaism is now, of all the 
religions in the world, the one most rarely abjured — which is partly the 
fruit of the persecutions it has suffered. Its followers, perpetual martyrs to 
their creed, have regarded themselves with progressively increasing 
confidence, as the fountain of all sanctity; looking upon us as no other than 
rebellious Jews, who have abjured the law of God, and put to death or 
torture those who received it from His hand. 

Indeed, if while Jerusalem and its temple existed, the Jews were 
sometimes driven from their country by the vicissitudes of empires, they 
have still more frequently been expelled through a blind zeal from every 
country in which they have dwelt since the progress of Christianity and 


Mahometanism. They themselves compare their religion to a mother, upon 
whom her two daughters, the Christian and the Mahometan, have inflicted a 
thousand wounds. But, how ill soever she has been treated by them, she still 
glories in having given them birth. She makes use of them both to embrace 
the whole world, while her own venerable age embraces all time. 

It is singular that the Christians pretend to have accomplished the 
prophecies by tyrannizing over the Jews, by whom they were transmitted. 
We have already seen how the Inquisition banished the Jews from Spain. 
Obliged to wander from land to land, from sea to sea, to gain a livelihood; 
everywhere declared incapable of possessing any landed property, or 
holding any office, they have been obliged to disperse, and roam from place 
to place, unable to establish themselves permanently in any country, for 
want of support, of power to maintain their ground, and of knowledge in the 
art of war. Trade, a profession long despised by most of the nations of 
Europe, was, in those barbarous ages, their only resource; and as they 
necessarily grew rich by it, they were treated as infamous usurers. Kings 
who could not ransack the purses of their subjects, put the Jews, whom they 
regarded not as citizens, to torture. 

What was done to them in England may give some idea of what they 
experienced in other countries. King John, being in want of money, had the 
rich Jews in his kingdom imprisoned. One of them, having had seven of his 
teeth drawn one after another, to obtain his property, gave, on losing the 
eighth, a thousand marks of silver. Henry III. extorted from Aaron, a Jew of 
York, fourteen thousand marks of silver, and ten thousand for his queen. He 
sold the rest of the Jews of his country to his brother Richard, for the term 
of one year, in order, says Matthew Paris, that this count might disembowel 
those whom his brother had flayed. 

In France they were put in prison, plundered, sold, accused of magic, of 
sacrificing children, of poisoning the fountains. They were driven out of the 
kingdom; they were suffered to return for money; and even while they were 
tolerated, they were distinguished from the rest of the inhabitants by marks 
of infamy. And, by an inconceivable whimsicality, while in other countries 
the Jews were burned to make them embrace Christianity, in France the 
property of such as became Christians was confiscated. Charles IV., by an 
edict given at Basville, April 4, 1392, abrogated this tyrannical custom, 
which, according to the Benedictine Mabillon, had been introduced for two 
reasons: 


First, to try the faith of these new converts, as it was but too common for 
those of this nation to feign submission to the gospel for some personal 
interest, without internally changing their belief. 

Secondly, because as they had derived their wealth chiefly from usury, 
the purity of Christian morals appeared to require them to make a general 
restitution, which was effected by confiscation. 

But the true reason of this custom, which the author of the “Spirit of 
Laws” has so well developed, was a sort of “droit d’amortissement” — a 
redemption for the sovereign, or the seigneurs, of the taxes which they 
levied on the Jews, as mortmainable serfs, whom they succeeded; for they 
were deprived of this benefit when the latter were converted to the Christian 
faith. 

At length, being incessantly proscribed in every country, they 
ingeniously found the means of saving their fortunes and making their 
retreats forever secure. Being driven from France under Philip the Long, in 
1318, they took refuge in Lombardy; there they gave to the merchants bills 
of exchange on those to whom they had entrusted their effects at their 
departure, and these were discharged. 

The admirable invention of bills of exchange sprang from the extremity 
of despair; and then, and not until then, commerce was enabled to elude the 
efforts of violence, and to maintain itself throughout the world. 


SECTION IV. 


In Answer to Some Objections. 


Letters to Joseph, Ben, Jonathan, Aaron, Mathatai, and David Wincker. 

FIRST LETTER. 

Gentlemen: When, forty-four years ago, your countryman Medina 
became a bankrupt in London, being twenty thousand francs in my debt, he 
told me that “it was not his fault; that he was unfortunate”; that “he had 
never been one of the children of Belial”; that “he had always endeavored 
to live as a son of God” — that is, as an honest man, a good Israelite. I was 
affected; I embraced him; we joined in the praise of God; and I lost eighty 
per cent. 

You ought to know that I never hated your nation; I hate no one; not 
even Fréron. 

Far from hating, I have always pitied you. If, like my protector, good 
Pope Lambertini, I have sometimes bantered a little, I am not therefore the 
less sensitive. I wept, at the age of sixteen, when I was told that a mother 
and her daughter had been burned at Lisbon for having eaten, standing, a 
little lamb, cooked with lettuce, on the fourteenth day of the red moon; and 
I can assure you that the extreme beauty that this girl was reported to have 
possessed, had no share in calling forth my tears, although it must have 
increased the spectators’ horror for the assassins, and their pity for the 
victim. 

I know not how it entered my head to write an epic poem at the age of 
twenty. (Do you know what an epic poem is? For my part I knew nothing of 
the matter.) The legislator Montesquieu had not yet written his “Persian 
Letters,” which you reproach me with having commented on; but I had 
already of myself said, speaking of a monster well known to your ancestors, 
and which even now is not without devotees: 


II vient; le fanatisme est son horrible nom; 
Enfant dénaturé de la religion; 

Armé pour la défendre, il cherche a la détruire, 
Et recu dans son sein, l’embrasse et le déchire, 


C’est lui qui dans Raba, sur les bords de l’Arnon 
Guidait les descendans du malheureux Ammon, 
Quand a Moloch leur dieu des méres gémissantes 


Offraient de leurs enfans les entrailles fumantes. 
II dicta de Jephté le serment inhumain; 

Dans le ceur de sa fille il conduisait sa main. 
C’est lui qui, de Calchas ouvrant la bouche impie 
Demanda par sa voix la mort d’Iphigénie. 

France, dans tes foréts il habita long-temps, 

A l’affreux Tentatés il offrit ton encens. 

Tu n’a point oublié ces sacres homicides, 

Qu’ da tes indignes dieux présentaient tes druides. 
Du haut du capitole il criait aux Paiens. 
“Frappez, exterminez, déchirez les chrétiens.” 
Mais lorsqu’au fils de Dieu Rome enfin, fut soumise, 
Du capitole en cendre il passa dans I’Eglise; 

Et dans les ceurs chrétiens inspirant ses fureurs, 
De martyrs qu’ils étaient les fit persécuteurs. 
Dans Londres il a formé la secte turbulente 

Qui sur un roi trop faible a mis sa main sanglante; 
Dans Madrid, dans Lisbonne, il allume ces feux, 
Ces buchers solennels ou des Juifs malheureux 
Sont tous les ans en pompe envoyées par des prétres, 
Pour n’avoir point quitté la foi de leurs ancétres. 


He comes; the fiend Fanaticism comes — 
Religion’s horrid and unnatural child — 
Armed to defend her, arming to destroy — 
Tearing her bosom in his feigned embrace. 


*Twas he who guided Amnion’s wretched race 

On Anion’s banks, where mothers offered up 

Their children’s mangled limbs on Moloch’s altars. 
Twas he who prompted Jephthah’s barbarous oath, 
And aimed the poniard at his daughter’s heart. 
Twas he who spoke, when Calchas’ impious tongue 
Called for the blameless Iphigenia’s death. 

France, he long revelled in thy forest shades, 
Offering thy incense to the grim Tentates, 

Whetting the savage Druid’s murderous knife 


To sate his worthless gods with human gore. 
He, from the Capitol, stirred Pagan hearts 

To exterminate Christ’s followers; and he, 
When Rome herself had bowed to Christian truth, 
Quitted the Capitol to rule the church — 

To reign supreme in every Christian soul, 
And make the Pagans martyrs in their turn. 
His were in England the fierce sect who laid 
Their bloody hands on a too feeble king. 

His are Madrid’s and Lisbon’s horrid fires, 
The yearly portion of unhappy Jews, 

By priestly judges doomed to temporal flames 
For thinking their forefathers’ faith the best. 


You clearly see, then, that even so long ago I was your servant, your 
friend, your brother; although my father and mother had preserved to me 
my fore-skin. 

I am aware that virility, whether circumcised or uncircumcised, has 
caused very fatal quarrels. I know what it cost Priam’s son Paris, and 
Agamemnon’s brother Menelaus. I have read enough of your books to know 
that Hamor’s son Sichem ravished Leah’s daughter Dinah, who at most was 
not more than five years old, but was very forward for her age. He wanted 
to make her his wife; and Jacob’s sons, brothers of the violated damsel, 
gave her to him in marriage on condition that he and all his people should 
be circumcised. When the operation was performed, and all the Sichemites, 
or Sechemites, were lying-in of the pains consequent thereupon, the holy 
patriarchs Simeon and Levi cut all their throats one after another. But, after 
all, I do not believe that uncircumcision ought now to produce such 
abominable horrors; and especially I do not think that men should hate, 
detest, anathematize, and damn one another every Saturday and Sunday, on 
account of a morsel more or less of flesh. 

If I have said that some of the circumcised have clipped money at Metz, 
at Frankfort on the Oder, and at Warsaw (which I do not remember) I ask 
their pardon; for, being almost at the end of my pilgrimage, I have no wish 
to embroil myself with Israel. 

I have the honor to be (as they say), 

Yours, etc. 


SECOND LETTER. 

Antiquity of the Jews. 

Gentlemen: I have ever agreed, having read a few historical books for 
amusement, that you are a very ancient people, and your origin may be 
dated much farther back than that of the Teutones, the Celts, the Slavonians, 
the Angles, and Hurons. I see you assembling as a people in a capital called, 
sometimes Hershalaim, sometimes Shaheb, on the hill Moriah, and on the 
hill Sion, near a desert, on a stony soil, by a small torrent which is dry six 
months of the year. 

When you began to-establish yourselves in your corner, I will not say of 
land, but of pebbles, Troy had been destroyed by the Greeks about two 
centuries. 

Medon was archon of Athens. Echestratus was reigning in Lacedemon. 
Latinus Sylvius was reigning in Latium; and Osochor in Egypt. The Indies 
had been flourishing for a long succession of ages. 

This was the most illustrious period of Chinese history. The emperor 
Tchin-wang was reigning with glory over that vast empire; all the sciences 
were there cultivated; and the public annals inform us that the king of 
Cochin China, being come to pay his respects to this emperor, Tchin-wang, 
received from him a present of a mariner’s compass. This compass might 
have been of great service to your Solomon, for his fleets that went to the 
fine country of Ophir, which no one has ever known anything about. 

Thus, after the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Persians, the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Indians, the Chinese, the Latins, and the 
Etruscans, you are the first people upon earth who had any known form of 
government. 

The Banians, the Guebers, and yourselves, are the only nations which, 
dispersed out of their own country, have preserved their ancient rites; if I 
make no account of the little Egyptian troops, called Zingari in Italy, 
Gypsies in England, and Bohemians in France, which had preserved the 
antique ceremonies of the worship of Isis, the sistrum, the cymbals, the 
dance of Isis, the prophesying, and the art of robbing hen-roosts. 

These sacred troops are beginning to disappear from the face of the 
earth; while their pyramids still belong to the Turks, who perhaps will not 
always be masters of them — the figure of all things on this earth doth so 
pass away. 


You say, that you have been settled in Spain ever since the days of 
Solomon: I believe it, and will even venture to think that the Phoenicians 
might have carried some Jews thither long before, when you were slaves in 
Phoenicia, after the horrid massacres which you say were committed by the 
robber Joshua, and by that other robber Caleb. 

Your books indeed say, that you were reduced to slavery under Chushan- 
Rashataim, king of Mesopotamia, for eight years; under Eglon, king of 
Moab, for eighteen years; then under Jabin, king of Canaan, for twenty 
years; then in the little canton of Midian, from which you had issued, and 
where you dwelt in caverns, for seven years; then in Gilead, for eighteen 
years — notwithstanding that Jair, your prince, had thirty sons, each 
mounted on a fine ass — then under the Phoenicians (called by you 
Philistines), for forty years — until at last the Lord Adonai sent Samson, 
who tied three hundred foxes, one to another by the tails, and slew a 
thousand Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, from which issued a 
fountain of clear water; which has been very well represented at the 
Comédie Italienne. 

Here are, by your own confession, ninety-six years of captivity in the 
land of promise. Now it is very probable that the Syrians, who were the 
factors for all nations, and navigated as far as the great ocean, bought some 
Jewish slaves, and took them to Cadiz, which they founded. You see that 
you are much more ancient than you think. It is indeed very likely that you 
inhabited Spain several centuries before the Romans, the Goths, the 
Vandals, and the Moors. 

I am not only your friend, your brother, but moreover your genealogist. I 
beg, gentlemen, that you will have the goodness to believe, that I never 
have believed, I do not believe, and I never will believe, that you are 
descended from those highway robbers whose ears and noses were cut off 
by order of King Actisanes, and whom, according to Diodorus of Sicily, he 
sent into the desert between Lake Sirbo and Mount Sinai — a frightful 
desert where water and every other necessary of life are wanting. They 
made nets to catch quails, which fed them for a few weeks, during the 
passage of the birds. 

Some of the learned have pretended that this origin perfectly agrees with 
your history. You yourselves say, that you inhabited this desert, that there 
you wanted water, and lived on quails, which in reality abound there. Your 
accounts appear in the main to confirm that of Diodorus; but I believe only 


the Pentateuch. The author does not say that you had your ears and noses 
cut off. As far as I remember, (for I have not Diodorus at hand), you lost 
only your noses. I do not now recollect where I read that your ears were of 
the party; it might be in some fragments of Manetho, cited by St. Ephraem. 

In vain does the secretary, who has done me the honor of writing to me 
in your name, assure me that you stole to the amount of upwards of nine 
millions in gold, coined or carved, to go and set up your tabernacle in the 
desert. I maintain, that you carried off nothing but what lawfully belonged 
to you, reckoning interest at forty per cent., which was the lawful rate. 

Be this as it may, I certify that you are of very good nobility, and that 
you were lords of Hershalaim long before the houses of Suabia, Anhalt, 
Saxony, and Bavaria were heard of. 

It may be that the negroes of Angola, and those of Guinea, are much 
more ancient than you, and that they adored a beautiful serpent before the 
Egyptians knew their Isis, and you dwelt near Lake Sirbo; but the negroes 
have not yet communicated their books to us. 

THIRD LETTER. 

On a few Crosses which befell God’s People. 

Far from accusing you, gentlemen, I have always regarded you with 
compassion. Permit me here to remind you of what I have read in the 
preliminary discourse to the “Essay on the Spirit and Manners of Nations,” 
and on general history. Here we find, that two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand and twenty Jews were slaughtered by one another, from the 
worshipping of the golden calf to the taking of the ark by the Philistines — 
which cost fifty thousand and seventy Jews their lives, for having dared to 
look upon the ark, while those who had so insolently taken it in war, were 
acquitted with only the piles, and a fine of five golden mice, and five golden 
anuses. You will not deny that the slaughter of two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand and twenty men, by your fellow-countrymen, without reckoning 
those whom you lost in alternate war and slavery, must have been very 
detrimental to a rising colony. 

How should I do otherwise than pity you? seeing that ten of your tribes 
were absolutely annihilated, or perhaps reduced to two hundred families, 
which, it is said, are to be found in China and Tartary. As for the two other 
tribes, I need not tell you what has happened to them. Suffer then my 
compassion, and do not impute to me ill-will. 

FOURTH LETTER. 


The Story of Micah. 

Be not displeased at my asking from you some elucidation of a singular 
passage in your history, with which the ladies of Paris and people of fashion 
are but slightly acquainted. 

Your Moses had not been dead quite thirty-eight years when the mother 
of Micah, of the tribe of Benjamin, lost eleven hundred shekels, which are 
said to be equivalent to about six hundred livres of our money. Her son 
returned them to her; the text does not inform us that he had not stolen 
them. The good Jewess immediately had them made into idols, and, 
according to custom, built them a little movable chapel. A Levite of 
Bethlehem offered himself to perform the service for ten francs per annum, 
two tunics, and his victuals. 

A tribe (afterwards called the tribe of Dan) searching that neighborhood 
for something to plunder, passed near Micah’s house. The men of Dan, 
knowing that Micah’s mother had in her house a priest, a seer, a diviner, a 
rhoé, inquired of him if their excursion would be lucky — if they should 
find a good booty. The Levite promised them complete success. They began 
by robbing Micah’s chapel, and took from her even her Levite. In vain did 
Micah and his mother cry out: “You are carrying away my gods! You are 
stealing my priest!” The robbers silenced them, and went, through devotion, 
to put to fire and sword the little town of Dan, whose name this tribe 
adopted. 

These freebooters were very grateful to Micah’s gods, which had done 
them such good service, and placed them in a new tabernacle. The crowd of 
devotees increasing, a new priest was wanted, and one presented himself. 
Those who are not conversant with your history will never divine who this 
chaplain was: but, gentlemen, you know that it was Moses’ own grandson, 
one Jonathan, son of Gershom, son of Moses and Jethro’s daughter. 

You will agree with me, that the family of Moses was rather a singular 
one. His brother, at the age of one hundred, cast a golden calf and 
worshipped it; and his grandson tured chaplain to the idols for money. 
Does not this prove that your religion was not yet formed, and that you 
were a long time groping in the dark before you became perfect Israelites as 
you now are? 

To my question you answer, that our Simon Peter Barjonas did as much; 
that he commenced his apostleship with denying his master. I have nothing 
to reply, except it be, that we must always distrust ourselves; and so great is 


my own self-distrust, that I conclude my letter with assuring you of my 
utmost indulgence, and requesting yours. 

FIFTH LETTER. 

Jewish Assassinations. Were the Jews Cannibals? Had their Mothers 
Commerce with Goats? Did their Fathers and Mothers Immolate their 
Children? With a few other fine Actions of God’s People. 

Gentlemen, — I have been somewhat uncourteous to your secretary. It is 
against the rules of politeness to scold a servant in the presence of his 
master; but self-important ignorance is revolting in a Christian who makes 
himself the servant of a Jew. I address myself directly to you, that I may 
have nothing more to do with your livery. 

Jewish Calamities and Great Assassinations. 

Permit me, in the first place, to lament over all your calamities; for, 
besides the two hundred and thirty-nine thousand and twenty Israelites 
killed by order of the Lord, I find that Jephthah’s daughter was immolated 
by her father. Turn which way you please — twixt the text as you will — 
dispute as you like against the fathers of the Church; still he did to her as he 
had vowed; and he had vowed to cut his daughter’s throat in thanksgiving to 
God. An excellent thanksgiving! 

Yes, you have immolated human victims to the Lord; but be consoled; I 
have often told you that our Celts and all nations have done so formerly. 
What says M. de Bougainville, who has returned from the island of Otaheite 
— that island of Cytherea, whose inhabitants, peaceful, mild, humane, and 
hospitable, offer to the traveller all that they possess — the most delicious 
of fruits — the most beautiful and most obliging of women? He tells us that 
these people have their jugglers; and that these jugglers force them to 
sacrifice their children to apes, which they call their gods. 

I find that seventy brothers of Abimelech were put to death on the same 
stone by this Abimelech, the son of Gideon and a prostitute. This son of 
Gideon was a bad kinsman, and this Gideon, the friend of God, was very 
debauched. 

Your Levite going on his ass to Gibeah — the Gibeonites wanting to 
violate him — his poor wife violated in his stead, and dying in consequence 
— the civil war that ensued — all your tribe of Benjamin exterminated, 
saving only six hundred men — give me inexpressible pain. 

You lost, all at once, five fine towns which the Lord destined for you, at 
the end of the lake of Sodom; and that for an inconceivable attempt upon 


the modesty of two angels. Really, this is much worse than what your 
mothers are accused of with the goats. How should I have other than the 
greatest pity for you, when I find murder and bestiality established against 
your ancestors, who are our first spiritual fathers, and our near kinsmen 
according to the flesh? For after all, if you are descended from Shem, we 
are descended from Japhet. We are therefore evidently cousins. 

Melchim, or Petty Kings of the Jews. 

Your Samuel had good reason for not wishing you to have kings; for 
nearly all your kings were assassins, beginning with David, who 
assassinated Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, his tender friend, whom he 
“loved with a love-greater than that of woman”; who assassinated Uriah, the 
husband of Bathsheba; who assassinated even the infants at the breast in the 
villages in alliance with his protector Achish; who on his death-bed 
commanded the assassination of his general Joab and his counsel Shimei — 
beginning, I say, with this David, and with Solomon, who assassinated his 
own brother Adonijah, clinging in vain to the altar, and ending with Herod 
“the Great,” who assassinated his brother-in-law, his wife, and all his 
kindred, including even his children. 

I say nothing of the fourteen thousand little boys whom your petty king, 
this mighty Herod, had slaughtered in the village of Bethlehem. They are, 
as you know, buried at Cologne with our eleven thousand virgins; and one 
of these infants is still to be seen entire. You do not believe this authentic 
story, because it is not in your canon, and your Flavius Josephus makes no 
mention of it. I say nothing of the eleven hundred thousand men killed in 
the town of Jerusalem alone, during its siege by Titus. In good faith, the 
cherished nation is a very unlucky one. 

Did the Jews Eat Human Flesh? 

Among your calamities, which have so often made me shudder, I have 
always reckoned your misfortune in having eaten human flesh. You say that 
this happened only on great occasions; that it was not you whom the Lord 
invited to His table to eat the horse and the horseman, and that only the 
birds were the guests. I am willing to believe it. 

Were the Jewish Ladies Intimate with Goats? 

You assert that your mothers had no commerce with he-goats, nor your 
fathers with she-goats. But pray, gentlemen, why are you the only people 
upon earth whose laws have forbidden such commerce? Would any 


legislator ever have thought of promulgating this extraordinary law if the 
offence had not been common? 

Did the Jews Immolate Human Victims? 

You venture to affirm that you have never immolated human victims to 
the Lord. What, then, was the murder of Jephthah’s daughter, who was 
really immolated, as we have already shown from your own books? 

How will you explain the anathema of the thirty-two virgins, that were 
the tribute of the Lord, when you took thirty-two thousand Midianitish 
virgins and sixty-one thousand asses? I will not here tell you, that according 
to this account there were not two asses for each virgin; but I will ask you, 
what was this tribute for the Lord? According to your Book of Numbers, 
there were sixteen thousand girls for your soldiers, sixteen thousand for 
your priests, and on the soldiers’ share there was levied a tribute of thirty- 
two virgins for the Lord. What became of them? You had no nuns. What 
was the Lord’s share in all your wars, if it was not blood? Did not the priest 
Samuel hack in pieces King Agag, whose life King Saul had saved? Did he 
not sacrifice him as the Lord’s share? 

Either renounce your sacred books, in which, according to the decision 
of the church, I firmly believe, or acknowledge that your forefathers offered 
up to God rivers of human blood, unparalleled by any people on earth. 

The Thirty-two Thousand Virgins, the Seventy-five Thousand Oxen, and 
the Fruitful Desert of Midian. 

Let your secretary no longer evade — no longer equivocate, respecting 
the carnage of the Midianites and their villages. I feel great concern that 
your butcher-priest Eleazar, general of the Jewish armies, should have 
found in that little miserable and desert country, seventy-five thousand 
oxen, sixty-one thousand asses, and six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
sheep, without reckoning the rams and the lambs. 

Now if you took thirty-two thousand infant girls, it is likely that there 
were as many infant boys, and as many fathers and mothers. These united 
amount to a hundred and twenty-eight thousand captives, in a desert where 
there is nothing to eat, nothing to drink but brackish water, and which is 
inhabited by some wandering Arabs, to the number of two or three thousand 
at most. You will besides observe, that, on all the maps, this frightful 
country is not more than eight leagues long, and as many broad. 

But were it as large, as fertile, and as populous as Normandy or the 
Milanese, no matter. I hold to the text, which says, the Lord’s share was 


thirty-two maidens. Confound as you please Midian by the Red Sea with 
Midian by Sodom; I shall still demand an account of my thirty-two 
thousand virgins. Have you employed your secretary to calculate how many 
oxen and maidens the fine country of Midian is capable of feeding? 

Gentlemen, I inhabit a canton which is not the Land of Promise; but we 
have a lake much finer than that of Sodom, and our soil is moderately 
productive. Your secretary tells me that an acre of Midian will feed three 
oxen: I assure you, gentlemen, that with us an acre will feed but one. If your 
secretary will triple the revenue of my lands, I will give him good wages, 
and will not pay him with drafts on the receivers-general. He will not find a 
better situation in all the country of Midian than with me; but unfortunately 
this man knows no more of oxen than he does of golden calves. 

As for the thirty-two thousand maidenheads, I wish him joy of them. Our 
little country is as large as Midian. It contains about four thousand 
drunkards, a dozen attorneys, two men of sense, and four thousand persons 
of the fair sex, who are not uniformly pretty. These together make about 
eight thousand people, supposing that the registrar who gave me the account 
did not exaggerate by one-half, according to custom. Either your priests or 
ours would have had considerable difficulty in finding thirty-two thousand 
virgins for their use in our country. This makes me very doubtful 
concerning the numberings of the Roman people, at the time when their 
empire extended just four leagues from the Tarpeian rock, and they carried a 
handful of hay at the end of a pole for a standard. Perhaps you do not know 
that the Romans passed five hundred years in plundering their neighbors 
before they had any historian, and that their numberings, like their miracles, 
are very suspicious. 

As for the sixty-one thousand asses, the fruits of your conquests in 
Midian — enough has been said of asses. 

Jewish Children Immolated by their Mothers. 

I tell you, that your fathers immolated their children; and I call your 
prophets to witness. Isaiah reproaches them with this cannibalish crime: 
“Slaying the children of the valleys under the clefts of the rocks.” 

You will tell me, that it was not to the Lord Adonai that the women 
sacrificed the fruit of their womb — that it was to some other god. But what 
matters it whether you called him to whom you offered up your children 
Melkom, or Sadai, or Baal, or Adonai? That which it concerns us to know 
is, that you were patricides. It was to strange idols, you say, that your 


fathers made their offerings. Well, — I pity you still more for being 
descended from fathers at once both parricidal and idolatrous. I condole 
with you, that your fathers were idolaters for forty successive years in the 
desert of Sinai, as is expressly said by Jeremiah, Amos, and St. Stephen. 

You were idolaters in the time of the Judges; and the grandson of Moses 
was priest of the tribe of Dan, who, as we have seen, were all idolaters; for 
it is necessary to repeat — to insist; otherwise everything is forgotten. 

You were idolaters under your kings; you were not faithful to one God 
only, until after Esdras had restored your books. Then it was that your 
uninterruptedly true worship began; and by an incomprehensible providence 
of the Supreme Being, you have been the most unfortunate of all men ever 
since you became the most faithful — under the kings of Syria, under the 
kings of Egypt, under Herod the Idumean, under the Romans, under the 
Persians, under the Arabs, under the Turks — until now, that you do me the 
honor of writing to me, and I have the honor of answering you. 

SIXTH LETTER. 

Beauty of the Land of Promise. 

Do not reproach me with not loving you. I love you so much that I wish 
you were in Hershalaim, instead of the Turks, who ravage your country; but 
who, nevertheless, have built a very fine mosque on the foundations of your 
temple, and on the platform constructed by your Herod. 

You would cultivate that miserable desert, as you cultivated it formerly; 
you would carry earth to the bare tops of your arid mountains; you would 
not have much corn, but you would have very good vines, a few palms, 
olive trees, and pastures. 

Though Palestine does not equal Provence, though Marseilles alone is 
superior to all Judea, which had not one sea-port; though the town of Aix is 
incomparably better situated than Jerusalem, you might nevertheless make 
of your territory almost as much as the Provencals have made of theirs. You 
might execute, to your hearts’ content, your own detestable psalmody in 
your own detestable jargon. 

It is true, that you would have no horses; for there are not, nor have there 
ever been, about Hershalaim, any but asses. You would often be in want of 
wheat, but you would obtain it from Egypt or Syria. 

You might convey merchandise to Damascus and to Said on your asses 
— or indeed on camels — which you never knew anything of in the time of 
your Melchim, and which would be a great assistance to you. In short, 


assiduous toil, to which man is born, would fertilize this land, which the 
lords of Constantinople and Asia Minor neglect. 

This promised land of yours is very bad. Are you acquainted with St. 
Jerome? He was a Christian priest, one of those men whose books you do 
not read. However, he lived a long time in your country; he was a very 
learned person — not indeed slow to anger, for when contradicted he was 
prodigal of abuse — but knowing your language better than you do, for he 
was a good grammarian. Study was his ruling passion; anger was only 
second to it. He had turned priest, together with his friend Vincent, on 
condition that they should never say mass nor vespers, lest they should be 
too much interrupted in their studies; for being directors of women and 
girls, had they been moreover obliged to labor in the priestly office, they 
would not have had two hours in the day left for Greek, Chaldee, and the 
Jewish idiom. At last, in order to have more leisure, Jerome retired 
altogether, to live among the Jews at Bethlehem, as Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, retired to the Jesuits, at the house of the professed, Rue St. 
Antoine, at Paris. 

Jerome did, it is true, embroil himself with the bishop of Jerusalem, 
named John, with the celebrated priest Rufinus, and with several of his 
friends; for, as I have already said, Jerome was full of choler and self-love, 
and St. Augustine charges him with levity and fickleness: but he was not the 
less holy, he was not the less learned, nor is his testimony the less to be 
received, concerming the nature of the wretched country in which his ardor 
for study and his melancholy confined him. 

Be so obliging as to read his letter to Dardanus, written in the year 414 
of our era, which, according to the Jewish reckoning, is the year of the 
world 4000, or 4001, or 4003, or 4004, as you please. 

“T beg of those who assert that the Jewish people, after the coming out of 
Egypt, took possession of this country, which to us, by the passion and 
resurrection of our Saviour, has become truly a land of promise — I beg of 
them, I say, to show us what this people possessed. Their whole dominions 
extended only from Dan to Beersheba, about one hundred and sixty miles in 
length. The Holy Scriptures give no more to David and to Solomon.... I am 
ashamed to say what is the breadth of the land of promise, and I fear that 
the pagans will thence take occasion to blaspheme. It is but forty-six miles 
from Joppa to our little town of Bethlehem, beyond which all is a frightful 
desert.” 


Read also the letter to one of his devotees, in which he says, that from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem there is nothing but pebbles, and no water to drink; 
but that farther on, towards the Jordan, you find very good valleys in that 
country full of bare mountains. This really was a land of milk and honey, in 
comparison with the abominable desert of Horeb and Sinai, from which you 
originally came. The sorry province of Champagne is the land of promise, 
in relation to some parts of the Landes of Bordeaux — the banks of the Aar 
are the land of promise, when compared with the little Swiss cantons; all 
Palestine is very bad land, in comparison with Egypt, which you say you 
came out of as thieves; but it is a delightful country, if you compare it with 
the deserts of Jerusalem, Sodom, Horeb, Sinai, Kadesh, etc. 

Go back to Judea as soon as you can. I ask of you only two or three 
Hebrew families, in order to establish a little necessary trade at Mount 
Krapak, where I reside. For, if you are (like us) very ridiculous theologians, 
you are very intelligent buyers and sellers, which we are not. 

SEVENTH LETTER. 

Charity which God’s People and the Christians should entertain for each 
other. 

My tenderness for you has only a few words more to say. We have been 
accustomed for ages to hang you up between two dogs; we have repeatedly 
driven you away through avarice; we have recalled you through avarice and 
stupidity; we still, in more towns than one, make you pay for liberty to 
breathe the air: we have, in more kingdoms than one, sacrificed you to God; 
we have burned you as holocausts — for I will not follow your example, 
and dissemble that we have offered up sacrifices of human blood; all the 
difference is, that our priests, content with applying your money to their 
own use, have had you burned by laymen; while your priests always 
immolated the human victims with their own sacred hands. You were 
monsters of cruelty and fanaticism in Palestine; we have been so in Europe: 
my friends, let all this be forgotten. 

Would you live in peace? Imitate the Banians and the Guebers. They are 
much more ancient than you are; they are dispersed like you; they are, like 
you, without a country. The Guebers, in particular, who are the ancient 
Persians, are slaves like you, after being for a long while masters. They say 
not a word. Follow their example. You are calculating animals — try to be 
thinking ones. 


JOB. 


Good day, friend Job! thou art one of the most ancient originals of which 
books make mention; thou wast not a Jew; we know that the book which 
bears thy name is more ancient than the Pentateuch. If the Hebrews, who 
translated it from the Arabic, made use of the word “Jehovah” to signify 
God, they borrowed it from the Phoenicians and Egyptians, of which men 
of learning are assured. The word “Satan” was not Hebrew; it was 
Chaldean, as is well known. 

Thou dwelledst on the confines of Chaldea. Commentators, worthy of 
their profession, pretend that thou didst believe in the resurrection, because, 
being prostrate on thy dunghill, thou hast said, in thy nineteenth chapter, 
that thou wouldst one day rise up from it. A patient who wishes his cure is 
not anxious for resurrection in lieu of it; but I would speak to thee of other 
things. 

Confess that thou wast a great babbler; but thy friends were much 
greater. It is said that thou possessedst seven thousand sheep, three thousand 
camels, one thousand cows, and five hundred she-asses. I will reckon up 
their value: 


LIVRES 


Seven thousand sheep, at three livres ten sous apiece 22,500 
Three thousand camels at fifty crowns apiece 450,000 
A thousand cows, one with the other, cannot 

be valued at less 80,000 

And five hundred she-asses, at twenty francs 

an ass 10,000 


The whole amounts to 562,500 


without reckoning thy furniture, rings and jewels. 

I have been much richer than thou; and though I have lost a great part of 
my property and am ill, like thyself I have not murmured against God, as 
thy friends seem to reproach thee with sometimes doing. 


I am not at all pleased with Satan, who, to induce thee to sin, and to 
make thee forget God, demanded permission to take away all thy property, 
and to give thee the itch. It is in this state that men always have recourse to 
divinity. They are prosperous people who forgot God. Satan knew not 
enough of the world at that time; he has improved himself since; and when 
he would be sure of any one, he makes him a farmer-general, or something 
better if possible, as our friend Pope has clearly shown in his history of the 
knight Sir Balaam. 

Thy wife was an impertinent, but thy pretended friends Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Bildad the Shuite, and Zophar, the Naamathite, were much more 
insupportable. They exhorted thee to patience in a manner that would have 
roused the mildest of men; they made thee long sermons more tiresome than 
those preached by the knave V e at Amsterdam, and by so many other 
people. 

It is true that thou didst not know what thou saidst, when exclaiming— 
“My God, am I a sea or a whale, to be shut up by Thee as in a prison?” But 
thy friends knew no more when they answered thee, “that the morn cannot 
become fresh without dew, and that the grass of the field cannot grow 
without water.” Nothing is less consolatory than this axiom. 

Zophar of Naamath reproached thee with being a prater; but none of 
these good friends lent thee a crown. I would not have treated thee thus. 
Nothing is more common than people who advise; nothing more rare than 
those who assist. Friends are not worth much, from whom we cannot 
procure a drop of broth if we are in misery. I imagine that when God 
restored thy riches and health, these eloquent personages dared not present 
themselves before thee, hence the comforters of Job have become a 
proverb. 

God was displeased with them, and told them sharply, in chap, xlii., that 
they were tiresome and imprudent, and he condemned them to a fine of 
seven bullocks and seven rams, for having talked nonsense. I would have 
condemned them for not having assisted their friend. 

I pray thee, tell me if it is true, that thou livedst a hundred and forty years 
after this adventure. I like to learn that honest people live long; but men of 
the present day must be great rogues, since their lives are comparatively so 
short. 

As to the rest, the book of Job is one of the most precious of antiquity. It 
is evident that this book is the work of an Arab who lived before the time in 





which we place Moses. It is said that Eliphaz, one of the interlocutors, is of 
Teman, which was an ancient city of Arabia. Bildad was of Shua, another 
town of Arabia. Zophar was of Naamath, a still more eastern country of 
Arabia. 

But what is more remarkable, and which shows that this fable cannot be 
that of a Jew, is, that three constellations are spoken of, which we now call 
Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades. The Hebrews never had the least 
knowledge of astronomy; they had not even a word to express this science; 
all that regards the mental science was unknown to them, inclusive even of 
the term geometry. 

The Arabs, on the contrary, living in tents, and being continually led to 
observe the stars, were perhaps the first who regulated their years by the 
inspection of the heavens. 

The more important observation is, that one God alone is spoken of in 
this book. It is an absurd error to imagine that the Jews were the only people 
who recognized a sole God; it was the doctrine of almost all the East, and 
the Jews were only plagiarists in that as in everything else. 

In chapter xxxviii. God Himself speaks to Job from the midst of a 
whirlwind, which has been since imitated in Genesis. We cannot too often 
repeat, that the Jewish books are very modern. Ignorance and fanaticism 
exclaim, that the Pentateuch is the most ancient book in the world. It is 
evident, that those of Sanchoniathon, and those of Thaut, eight hundred 
years anterior to those of Sanchoniathon; those of the first Zerdusht, the 
“Shasta,” the “Vedas” of the Indians, which we still possess; the “Five 
Kings of China”; and finally the Book of Job, are of a much remoter 
antiquity than any Jewish book. It is demonstrated that this little people 
could only have annals while they had a stable government; that they only 
had this government under their kings; that its jargon was only formed, in 
the course of time, of a mixture of Phoenician and Arabic. These are 
incontestable proofs that the Phoenicians cultivated letters a long time 
before them. Their profession was pillage and brokerage; they were writers 
only by chance. We have lost the books of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 
the Chinese, Brahmins, and Guebers; the Jews have preserved theirs. All 
these monuments are curious, but they are monuments of human 
imagination alone, in which not a single truth, either physical or historical, 
is to be learned. There is not at present any little physical treatise that would 
not be more useful than all the books of antiquity. 


The good Calmet, or Dom Calmet (for the Benedictines like us to give 
them their Dom), that simple compiler of so many reveries and imbecilities; 
that man whom simplicity has rendered so useful to whoever would laugh at 
antique nonsense, faithfully relates the opinion of those who would discover 
the malady with which Job was attacked, as if Job was a real personage. He 
does not hesitate in saying that Job had the smallpox, and heaps passage 
upon passage, as usual, to prove that which is not. He had not read the 
history of the smallpox by Astruc; for Astruc being neither a father of the 
Church nor a doctor of Salamanca, but a very learned physician, the good 
man Calmet knew not that he existed. Monkish compilers are poor 
creatures! 


BY AN INVALID, 
At the Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


JOSEPH. 


The history of Joseph, considering it merely as an object of curiosity and 
literature, is one of the most precious monuments of antiquity which has 
reached us. It appears to be the model of all the Oriental writers; it is more 
affecting than the “Odyssey”; for a hero who pardons is more touching than 
one who avenges. 

We regard the Arabs as the first authors of these ingenious fictions, 
which have passed into all languages; but I see among them no adventures 
comparable to those of Joseph. Almost all in it is wonderful, and the 
termination exacts tears of tenderness. He was a young man of sixteen years 
of age, of whom his brothers were jealous; he is sold by them to a caravan 
of Ishmaelite merchants, conducted into Egypt, and bought by a eunuch of 
the king. This eunuch had a wife, which is not at all extraordinary; the kislar 
aga, a perfect eunuch, has a seraglio at this day at Constantinople; they left 
him some of his senses, and nature in consequence is not altogether 
extinguished. No matter; the wife of Potiphar falls in love with the young 
Joseph, who, faithful to his master and benefactor, rejects the advances of 
this woman. She is irritated at it, and accuses Joseph of attempting to 
seduce her. Such is the history of Hippolytus and Phedra, of Bellerophon 
and Zenobia, of Hebrus and Damasippa, of Myrtilus and Hippodamia, etc. 

It is difficult to know which is the original of all these histories; but 
among the ancient Arabian authors there is a tract relating to the adventure 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, which is very ingenious. The author 
supposes that Potiphar, uncertain between the assertions of his wife and 
Joseph, regarded not Joseph’s tunic, which his wife had torn as a proof of 
the young man’s outrage. There was a child in a cradle in his wife’s 
chamber; and Joseph said that she seized and tore his tunic in the presence 
of this infant. Potiphar consulted the child, whose mind was very advanced 
for its age. The child said to Potiphar: “See if the tunic is torn behind or 
before; if before, it is a proof that Joseph would embrace your wife by 
force, and that she defended herself; if behind, it is a proof that your wife 
detained Joseph.” Potiphar, thanks to the genius of the child, recognized the 
innocence of his slave. It is thus that this adventure is related in the Koran, 
after the Arabian author. It informs us not to whom the infant belonged, 


who judged with so much wit. If it was not a son of Potiphar, Joseph was 
not the first whom this woman had seduced. 

However that may be, according to Genesis, Joseph is put in prison, 
where he finds himself in company with the butler and baker of the king of 
Egypt. These two prisoners of state both dreamed one night. Joseph 
explains their dreams; he predicted that in three days the butler would be 
received again into favor, and that the baker would be hanged; which failed 
not to happen. 

Two years afterwards the king of Egypt also dreams, and his butler tells 
him that there is a young Jew in prison who is the first man in the world for 
the interpretation of dreams. The king causes the young man to be brought 
to him, who foretells seven years of abundance and seven of sterility. 

Let us here interrupt the thread of the history to remark, of what 
prodigious antiquity is the interpretation of dreams. Jacob saw in a dream 
the mysterious ladder at the top of which was God Himself. In a dream he 
learned a method of multiplying his flocks, a method which never 
succeeded with any but himself. Joseph himself had learned by a dream that 
he should one day govern his brethren. Abimelech, a long time before, had 
been warned in a dream, that Sarah was the wife of Abraham. 

To return to Joseph: after explaining the dream of Pharaoh, he was made 
first minister on the spot. We doubt if at present a king could be found, even 
in Asia, who would bestow such an office in return for an interpreted 
dream. Pharaoh espoused Joseph to a daughter of Potiphar. It is said that 
this Potiphar was high-priest of Heliopolis; he was not therefore the eunuch, 
his first master; or if it was the latter, he had another title besides that of 
high-priest; and his wife had been a mother more than once. 

However, the famine happened, as Joseph had foretold; and Joseph, to 
merit the good graces of his king, forced all the people to sell their land to 
Pharaoh, and all the nation became slaves to procure corn. This is 
apparently the origin of despotic power. It must be confessed, that never 
king made a better bargain; but the people also should no less bless the 
prime minister. 

Finally, the father and brothers of Joseph had also need of corn, for “the 
famine was sore in all lands.” It is scarcely necessary to relate here how 
Joseph received his brethren; how he pardoned and enriched them. In this 
history is found all that constitutes an interesting epic poem — exposition, 


plot, recognition, adventures, and the marvellous; nothing is more strongly 
marked with the stamp of Oriental genius. 

What the good man Jacob, the father of Joseph, answered to Pharaoh, 
ought to strike all those who know how to read. “How old art thou?” said 
the king to him. “The days of the years of my pilgrimage,” said the old man, 
“are an hundred and thirty years; few and evil have the days of the years of 
my life been.” 


JUDAEA. 


I never was in Judea, thank God! and I never will go there. I have met with 
men of all nations who have returned from it, and they have all of them told 
me that the situation of Jerusalem is horrible; that all the land round it is 
stony; that the mountains are bare; that the famous river Jordan is not more 
than forty feet wide; that the only good spot in the country is Jericho; in 
short, they all spoke of it as St. Jerome did, who resided a long time in 
Bethlehem, and describes the country as the refuse and rubbish of nature. 
He says that in summer the inhabitants cannot get even water to drink. This 
country, however, must have appeared to the Jews luxuriant and delightful, 
in comparison with the deserts in which they originated. Were the wretched 
inhabitants of the Landes to quit them for some of the mountains of 
Lampourdan, how would they exult and delight in the change; and how 
would they hope eventually to penetrate into the fine and fruitful districts of 
Languedoc, which would be to them the land of promise! 

Such is precisely the history of the Jews. Jericho and Jerusalem are 
Toulouse and Montpellier, and the desert of Sinai is the country between 
Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

But if the God who conducted the Israelites wished to bestow upon them 
a pleasant and fruitful land; if these wretched people had in fact dwelt in 
Egypt, why did he not permit them to remain in Egypt? To this we are 
answered only in the usual language of theology. 

Judea, it is said, was the promised land. God said to Abraham: “TI will 
give thee all the country between the river of Egypt and the Euphrates.” 

Alas! my friends, you never have had possession of those fertile banks of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. You have only been duped and made fools of. 
You have almost always been slaves. To promise and to perform, my poor 
unfortunate fellows, are different things. There was an old rabbi once 
among you, who, when reading your shrewd and sagacious prophecies, 
announcing for you a land of milk and honey, remarked that you had been 
promised more butter than bread. Be assured that were the great Turk this 
very day to offer me the lordship (seigneurie) of Jerusalem, I would 
positively decline it. 

Frederick III., when he saw this detestable country, said, loudly enough 
to be distinctly heard, that Moses must have been very ill-advised to 


conduct his tribe of lepers to such a place as that. “Why,” says Frederick, 
did he not go to Naples? Adieu, my dear Jews; I am extremely sorry that the 
promised land is the lost land. 

By the Baron de Broukans. 


JULIAN. 


SECTION I. 


Justice is often done at last. Two or three authors, either venal or fanatical, 
eulogize the cruel and effeminate Constantine as if he had been a god, and 
treat as an absolute miscreant the just, the wise, and the great Julian. All 
other authors, copying from these, repeat both the flattery and the calumny. 
They become almost an article of faith. At length the age of sound criticism 
arrives; and at the end of fourteen hundred years, enlightened men revise 
the cause which had been decided by ignorance. In Constantine we see a 
man of successful ambition, internally scoffing at things divine as well as 
human. He has the insolence to pretend that God sent him a standard in the 
air to assure him of victory. He imbrues himself in the blood of all his 
relations, and is lulled to sleep in all the effeminacy of luxury; but he is a 
Christian — he is canonized. 

Julian is sober, chaste, disinterested, brave, and clement; but he is not a 
Christian — he has long been considered a monster. 

At the present day — after having compared facts, memorials and 
records, the writings of Julian and those of his enemies — we are compelled 
to acknowledge that, if he was not partial to Christianity, he was somewhat 
excusable in hating a sect stained with the blood of all his family; and that 
although he had been persecuted, imprisoned, exiled, and threatened with 
death by the Galileans, under the reign of the cruel and sanguinary 
Constantius, he never persecuted them, but on the contrary even pardoned 
ten Christian soldiers who had conspired against his life. His letters are read 
and admired: “The Galileans,” says he, “under my predecessor, suffered 
exile and imprisonment; and those who, according to the change of 
circumstances, were called heretics, were reciprocally massacred in their 
turn. I have called home their exiles, I have liberated their prisoners, I have 
restored their property to those who were proscribed, and have compelled 
them to live in peace; but such is the restless rage of these Galileans that 
they deplore their inability any longer to devour one another.” What a letter! 
What a sentence, dictated by philosophy, against persecuting fanaticism. 
Ten Christians conspiring against his life, he detects and he pardons them. 


How extraordinary a man! What dastardly fanatics must those be who 
attempt to throw disgrace on his memory! 

In short, on investigating facts with impartiality, we are obliged to admit 
that Julian possessed all the qualities of Trajan, with the exception of that 
depraved taste too long pardoned to the Greeks and Romans; all the virtues 
of Cato, without either his obstinacy or ill-humor; everything that deserves 
admiration in Julius Cesar, and none of his vices. He possessed the 
continence of Scipio. Finally, he was in all respects equal to Marcus 
Aurelius, who was reputed the first of men. 

There are none who will now venture to repeat, after that slanderer 
Theodoret, that, in order to propitiate the gods, he sacrificed a woman in the 
temple of Carres; none who will repeat any longer the story of the death 
scene in which he is represented as throwing drops of blood from his hand 
towards heaven, calling out to Jesus Christ: “Galilean, thou hast 
conquered”; as if he had fought against Jesus in making war upon the 
Persians; as if this philosopher, who died with such perfect resignation, had 
with alarm and despair recognized Jesus; as if he had believed that Jesus 
was in the air, and that the air was heaven! These ridiculous absurdities of 
men, denominated fathers of the Church, are happily no longer current and 
respected. 

Still, however, the effect of ridicule was, it seems, to be tried against 
him, as it was by the light and giddy citizens of Antioch. He is reproached 
for his ill-combed beard and the manner of his walk. But you, Mr. Abbé de 
la Bletterie, never saw him walk; you have, however, read his letters and his 
laws, the monuments of his virtues. Of what consequence was it, 
comparatively, that he had a slovenly beard and an abrupt, headlong walk, 
while his heart was full of magnanimity and all his steps tended to virtue! 

One important fact remains to be examined at the present day. Julian is 
reproached with attempting to falsify the prophecy of Jesus Christ, by 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. Fires, it is asserted, came out of the 
earth and prevented the continuance of the work. It is said that this was a 
miracle, and that this miracle did not convert Julian, nor Alypius, the 
superintendent of the enterprise, nor any individual of the imperial court; 
and upon this subject the Abbé de la Bletterie thus expresses himself: “The 
emperor and the philosophers of his court undoubtedly employed all their 
knowledge of natural philosophy to deprive the Deity of the honor of so 
striking and impressive a prodigy. Nature was always the favorite resource 


of unbelievers; but she serves the cause of religion so very seasonably, that 
they might surely suspect some collusion between them.” 

1. It is not true that it is said in the Gospel, that the Jewish temple should 
not be rebuilt. The gospel of Matthew, which was evidently written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, prophesies, certainly, that not one stone 
should remain upon another of the temple of the Idumean Herod; but no 
evangelist says that it shall never be rebuilt. It is perfectly false that not one 
stone remained upon another when Titus demolished it. All its foundations 
remained together, with one entire wall and the tower Antonia. 

2. Of what consequence could it be to the Supreme Being whether there 
was a Jewish temple, a magazine, or a mosque, on the spot where the Jews 
were in the habit of slaughtering bullocks and cows? 

3. It is not ascertained whether it was from within the circuit of the walls 
of the city, or from within that of the temple, that those fires proceeded 
which burned the workmen. But it is not very obvious why the Jews should 
burn the workmen of the emperor Julian, and not those of the caliph Omar, 
who long afterwards built a mosque upon the ruins of the temple; or those 
of the great Saladin who rebuilt the same mosque. Had Jesus any particular 
predilection for the mosques of the Mussulmans? 

4. Jesus, notwithstanding his having predicted that there would not 
remain one stone upon another in Jerusalem, did not prevent the rebuilding 
of that city. 

5. Jesus predicted many things which God permitted never to come to 
pass. He predicted the end of the world, and his coming in the clouds with 
great power and majesty, before or about the end of the then existing 
generation. The world, however, has lasted to the present moment, and in 
all probability will last much longer. 

6. If Julian had written an account of this miracle, I should say that he 
had been imposed upon by a false and ridiculous report; I should think that 
the Christians, his enemies, employed every artifice to oppose his 
enterprise, that they themselves killed the workmen, and excited and 
promoted the belief of their being destroyed by a miracle; but Julian does 
not say a single word on the subject. The war against the Persians at that 
time fully occupied his attention; he put off the rebuilding of the temple to 
some other time, and he died before he was able to commence the building. 

7. This prodigy is related by Ammianus Marcellinus, who was a Pagan. 
It is very possible that it may have been an interpolation of the Christians. 


They have been charged with committing numberless others which have 
been clearly proved. 

But it is not the less probable that at a time when nothing was spoken of 
but prodigies and stories of witchcraft, Ammianus Marcellinus may have 
reported this fable on the faith of some credulous narrator. From Titus 
Livius to de Thou, inclusively, all historians have been infected with 
prodigies. 

8. Contemporary authors relate that at the same period there was in Syria 
a great convulsion of the earth, which in many places broke out in 
conflagrations and swallowed up many cities. There was therefore more 
miracle. 

9. If Jesus performed miracles, would it be in order to prevent the 
rebuilding of a temple in which he had himself sacrificed, and in which he 
was circumcised? Or would he not rather perform miracles to convert to 
Christianity the various nations who at present ridicule it? Or rather still, to 
render more humane, more kind, Christians themselves, who, from Arius 
and Athanasius down to Roland and the Paladins of the Cévennes, have 
shed torrents of human blood, and conducted themselves nearly as might be 
expected from cannibals? 

Hence I conclude that “nature” is not in “collusion”, as La Bletterie 
expresses it, with Christianity, but that La Bletterie is in collusion with 
some old women’s stories, one of those persons, as Julian phrases it, 
“quibus cum stolidis aniculis negotium erat.” 

La Bletterie, after having done justice to some of Julian’s virtues, yet 
concludes the history of that great man by observing, that his death was the 
effect of “divine vengeance”. If that be the case, all the heroes who have 
died young, from Alexander to Gustavus Adolphus, have, we must infer, 
been punished by God. Julian died the noblest of deaths, in the pursuit of 
his enemies, after many victories. Jovian, who succeeded him, reigned a 
much shorter time than he did, and reigned in disgrace. I see no divine 
vengeance in the matter; and I see in La Bletterie himself nothing more than 
a disingenuous, dishonest declaimer. But where are the men to be found 
who will dare to speak out? 

Libanius the Stoic was one of these extraordinary men. He celebrated the 
brave and clement Julian in the presence of Theodosius, the wholesale 
murderer of the Thessalonians; but Le Beau and La Bletterie fear to praise 
him in the hearing of their own puny parish officers. 


SECTION II. 


Let any one suppose for a moment that Julian had abandoned false gods for 
Christianity; then examine him as a man, a philosopher, and an emperor; 
and let the examiner then point out the man whom he will venture to prefer 
to him. If he had lived only ten years longer, there is great probability that 
he would have given a different form to Europe from that which it bears at 
present. 

The Christian religion depended upon his life; the efforts which he made 
for its destruction rendered his name execrable to the nations who have 
embraced it. The Christian priests, who were his contemporaries, accuse 
him of almost every crime, because he had committed what in their eyes 
was the greatest of all — he had lowered and humiliated them. It is not long 
since his name was never quoted without the epithet of apostate attached to 
it; and it is perhaps one of the greatest achievements of reason that he has at 
length ceased to be mentioned under so opprobrious a designation. Who 
would imagine that in one of the “Mercuries of Paris”, for the year 1745, 
the author sharply rebukes a certain writer for failing in the common 
courtesies of life, by calling this emperor Julian “the apostate”? Not more 
than a hundred years ago the man that would not have treated him as an 
apostate would himself have been treated as an atheist. 

What is very singular, and at the same time perfectly true, is that if you 
put out of consideration the various disputes between Pagans and 
Christians, in which this emperor was engaged; if you follow him neither to 
the Christian churches nor idolatrous temples, but observe him attentively 
in his own household, in camp, in battle, in his manners, his conduct, and 
his writings, you will find him in every respect equal to Marcus Aurelius. 

Thus, the man who has been described as so abominable and execrable, 
is perhaps the first, or at least the second of mankind. Always sober, always 
temperate, indulging in no licentious pleasures, sleeping on a mere bear’s 
skin, devoting only a few hours, and even those with regret, to sleep; 
dividing his time between study and business, generous, susceptible of 
friendship, and an enemy to all pomp, and pride, and ostentation. Had he 
been merely a private individual he must have extorted universal 
admiration. 

If we consider him in his military character, we see him constantly at the 
head of his troops, establishing or restoring discipline without rigor, 


beloved by his soldiers and at the same time restraining their excesses, 
conducting his armies almost always on foot, and showing them an example 
of enduring every species of hardship, ever victorious in all his expeditions 
even to the last moments of his life, and at length dying at the glorious crisis 
when the Persians were routed. His death was that of a hero, and his last 
words were those of a philosopher: “I submit,” says he, “willingly to the 
eternal decrees of heaven, convinced that he who is captivated with life, 
when his last hour is arrived, is more weak and pusillanimous than he who 
would rush to voluntary death when it is his duty still to live.” He converses 
to the last moment on the immortality of the soul; manifests no regrets, 
shows no weakness, and speaks only of his submission to the decrees of 
Providence. Let it be remembered that this is the death of an emperor at the 
age of thirty-two, and let it be then decided whether his memory should be 
insulted. 

As an emperor, we see him refusing the title of “Dominus,” which 
Constantine affected; relieving his people from difficulties, diminishing 
taxes, encouraging the arts; reducing to the moderate amount of seventy 
ounces each those presents in crowns of gold, which had before been 
exacted from every city to the amount of three or four hundred marks; 
promoting the strict and general observance of the laws; restraining both his 
officers and ministers from oppression, and preventing as much as possible 
all corruption. 

Ten Christian soldiers conspire to assassinate him; they are discovered, 
and Julian pardons them. The people of Antioch, who united insolence to 
voluptuousness, offer him an insult; he revenges himself only like a man of 
sense; and while he might have made them feel the weight of imperial 
power, he merely makes them feel the superiority of his mind. Compare 
with this conduct the executions which Theodosius (who was very near 
being made a saint) exhibited in Antioch, and the ever dreadful and 
memorable slaughter of all the inhabitants of Thessalonica, for an offence 
of a somewhat similar description; and then decide between these two 
celebrated characters. 

Certain writers, called fathers of the Church — Gregory of Nazianzen, 
and Theodoret — thought it incumbent on them to calumniate him, because 
he had abandoned the Christian religion. They did not consider that it was 
the triumph of that religion to prevail over so great a man, and even over a 
sage, after having resisted tyrants. One of them says that he took a 


barbarous vengeance on Antioch and filled it with blood. How could a fact 
so public and atrocious escape the knowledge of all other historians? It is 
perfectly known that he shed no blood at Antioch but that of the victims 
sacrificed in the regular services of religion. Another ventures to assert that 
before his death he threw some of his own blood towards heaven, and 
exclaimed, “Galilean, thou hast conquered.” How could a tale so insipid and 
so improbable, even for a moment obtain credit? Was it against the 
Christians that he was then combating? and is such an act, are such 
expressions, in the slightest degree characteristic of the man? 

Minds of a somewhat superior order to those of Julian’s detractors may 
perhaps inquire, how it could occur that a statesman like him, a man of so 
much intellect, a genuine philosopher, could quit the Christian religion, in 
which he was educated, for Paganism, of which, it is almost impossible not 
to suppose, he must have felt the folly and ridicule. It might be inferred that 
if Julian yielded too much to the suggestions of his reason against the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, he ought, at least in all consistency, to 
have yielded more readily to the dictates of the same reason, when more 
correctly and decidedly condemning the fables of Paganism. 

Perhaps, by attending a little to the progress of his life, and the nature of 
his character, we may discover what it was that inspired him with so strong 
an aversion to Christianity. The emperor Constantine, his great-uncle, who 
had placed the new religion on the throne, was stained by the murder of his 
wife, his son, his brother-inlaw, his nephew, and his father-in-law. The three 
children of Constantine began their bloody and baleful reign, with 
murdering their uncle and their cousins. From that time followed a series of 
civil wars and murders. The father, the brother, and all the relations of 
Julian, and even Julian himself, were marked down for destruction by 
Constantius, his uncle. He escaped this general massacre, but the first years 
of his life were passed in exile, and he at last owed the preservation of his 
life, his fortune, and the title of Cesar, only to Eusebia, the wife of his uncle 
Constantius, who, after having had the cruelty to proscribe his infancy, had 
the imprudence to appoint him Cesar, and the still further and greater 
imprudence of then persecuting him. 

He was, in the first instance, a witness of the insolence with which a 
certain bishop treated his benefactress Eusebia. He was called Leontius, and 
was bishop of Tripoli. He sent information to the empress, “that he would 
not visit her unless she would consent to receive him in a manner 


corresponding to his episcopal dignity — that is, that she should advance to 
receive him at the door, that she should receive his benediction in a bending 
attitude, and that she should remain standing until he granted her permission 
to be seated.” The Pagan pontiffs were not in the habit of treating princesses 
precisely in this manner, and such brutal arrogance could not but make a 
deep impression on the mind of a young man attached at once to philosophy 
and simplicity. 

If he saw that he was in a Christian family, he saw, at the same time, that 
he was in a family rendered distinguished by parricides; if he looked at the 
court bishops, he perceived that they were at once audacious and intriguing, 
and that all anathematized each other in turn. The hostile parties of Arius 
and Athanasius filled the empire with confusion and carnage; the Pagans, 
on the contrary, never had any religious quarrels. It is natural therefore that 
Julian, who had been educated, let it be remembered, by philosophic 
Pagans, should have strengthened by their discourses the aversion he must 
necessarily have felt in his heart for the Christian religion. It is not more 
extraordinary to see Julian quit Christianity for false gods, than to see 
Constantine quit false gods for Christianity. It is highly probable that both 
changed for motives of state policy, and that this policy was mixed up in the 
mind of Julian with the stern loftiness of a stoic soul. 

The Pagan priests had no dogmas; they did not compel men to believe 
that which was incredible; they required nothing but sacrifices, and even 
sacrifices were not enjoined under rigorous penalties; they did not set 
themselves up as the first order in the state, did not form a state within a 
state, and did not mix in affairs of government. These might well be 
considered motives to induce a man of Julian’s character to declare himself 
on their side; and if he had piqued himself upon being nothing besides a 
Stoic, he would have had against him the priests of both religions, and all 
the fanatics of each. The common people would not at that time have 
endured a prince who was content simply with the pure worship of a pure 
divinity and the strict observance of justice. It was necessary to side with 
one of the opposing parties. We must therefore believe that Julian submitted 
to the Pagan ceremonies, as the majority of princes and great men attend the 
forms of worship in the public temples. They are led thither by the people 
themselves, and are often obliged to appear what in fact they are not; and to 
be in public the first and greatest slaves of credulity. The Turkish sultan 


must bless the name of Omar. The Persian sophi must bless the name of Ali. 
Marcus Aurelius himself was initiated in the mysteries of Eleusis. 

We ought not therefore to be surprised that Julian should have debased 
his reason by condescending to the forms and usages of superstition; but it 
is impossible not to feel indignant against Theodoret, as the only historian 
who relates that he sacrificed a woman in the temple of the moon at Carres. 
This infamous story must be classed with the absurd tale of Ammianus, that 
the genius of the empire appeared to Julian before his death, and with the 
other equally ridiculous one, that when Julian attempted to rebuild the 
temple of Jerusalem, there came globes of fire out of the earth, and 
consumed all the works and workmen without distinction. 

Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. — Horace, book i, ep. ii, 16. 

Both Christians and Pagans equally, circulated fables concerning Julian; 
but the fables of the Christians, who were his enemies, were filled with 
calumny. Who could ever be induced to believe that a philosopher 
sacrificed a woman to the moon, and tore out her entrails with his own 
hands? Is such atrocity compatible with the character of a rigid Stoic? 

He never put any Christians to death. He granted them no favors, but he 
never persecuted them. He permitted them, like a just sovereign, to keep 
their own property; and he wrote in opposition to them like a philosopher. 
He forbade their teaching in the schools the profane authors, whom they 
endeavored to decry — this was not persecuting them; and he prevented 
them from tearing one another to pieces in their outrageous hatred and 
quarrels — this was protecting them. They had in fact therefore nothing 
with which they could reproach him, but with having abandoned them, and 
with not being of their opinion. They found means, however, of rendering 
execrable to posterity a prince, who, but for his change of religion, would 
have been admired and beloved by all the world. 

Although we have already treated of Julian, under the article on 
“Apostate”; although, following the example of every sage, we have 
deplored the dreadful calamity he experienced in not being a Christian, and 
have done justice elsewhere to his various excellences, we must 
nevertheless say something more upon the subject. 

We do this in consequence of an imposture equally absurd and atrocious, 
which we casually met with in one of those petty dictionaries with which 
France is now inundated, and which unfortunately are so easily compiled. 
This dictionary of theology which I am now alluding to proceeds from an 


ex-Jesuit, called Paulian, who repeats the story, so discredited and absurd, 
that the emperor Julian, after being mortally wounded in a battle with the 
Persians, threw some of his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, “Galilean, 
thou hast conquered” — a fable which destroys itself, as Julian was 
conqueror in the battle, and Jesus Christ certainly was not the God of the 
Persians. 

Paulian, notwithstanding, dares to assert that the fact is incontestable. 
And upon what ground does he assert it? Upon the ground of its being 
related by Theodoret, the author of so many distinguished lies; and even 
this notorious writer himself relates it only as a vague report; he uses the 
expression, “It is said.” This story is worthy of the calumniators who stated 
that Julian had sacrificed a woman to the moon, and that after his death a 
large chest was found among his movables filled with human heads. 

This is not the only falsehood and calumny with which this ex-Jesuit 
Paulian is chargeable. If these contemptible wretches knew what injury they 
did to our holy religion, by endeavoring to support it by imposture, and by 
the abominable abuse with which they assail the most respectable 
characters, they would be less audacious and infuriated. They care not, 
however, for supporting religion; what they want is to gain money by their 
libels; and despairing of being read by persons of sense, and taste, and 
fashion, they go on gathering and compiling theological trash, in hopes that 
their productions will be adopted in the seminaries. 

We sincerely ask pardon of our well-informed and respectable readers 
for introducing such names as those of the ex-Jesuits Paulian, Nonnotte, and 
Patouillet; but after having trampled to death serpents, we shall probably be 
excused for crushing fleas. 


JUST AND UNJUST. 


Who has given us the perception of just and unjust? God, who gave us a 
brain and a heart. But when does our reason inform us that there are such 
things as vice and virtue? Just at the same time it teaches us that two and 
two make four. There is no innate knowledge, for the same reason that there 
is no tree that bears leaves and fruit when it first starts above the earth. 
There is nothing innate, or fully developed in the first instance; but — we 
repeat here what we have often said — God causes us to be born with 
organs, which, as they grow and become unfolded, make us feel all that is 
necessary for our species to feel, for the conservation of that species. 

How is this continual mystery performed? Tell me, ye yellow inhabitants 
of the Isles of Sunda, ye black Africans, ye beardless Indians; and you — 
Plato, Cicero, and Epictetus. You all equally feel that it is better to give the 
superfluity of your bread, your rice, or your manioc, to the poor man who 
meekly requests it, than to kill him or scoop his eyes out. It is evident to the 
whole world that a benefit is more honorable to the performer than an 
outrage, that gentleness is preferable to fury. 

The only thing required, then, is to exercise our reason in discriminating 
the various shades of what is right and wrong. Good and evil are often 
neighbors; our passions confound them; who shall enlighten and direct us? 
Ourselves, when we are calm and undisturbed. Whoever has written on the 
subject of human duties, in all countries throughout the world, has written 
well, because he wrote with reason. All have said the same thing; Socrates 
and Epictetus, Confucius and Cicero, Marcus Antoninus and Amurath II. 
had the same morality. 

We would repeat every day to the whole of the human race: Morality is 
uniform and invariable; it comes from God: dogmas are different; they 
come from ourselves. 

Jesus never taught any metaphysical dogmas; He wrote no theological 
courses; He never said: I am consubstantial; I have two wills and two 
natures with only one person. He left for the Cordeliers and the Jacobins, 
who would appear twelve hundred years after Him, the delicate and difficult 
topic of argument, whether His mother was conceived in original sin. He 
never pronounced marriage to be the visible sign of a thing invisible; He 


never said a word about concomitant grace; He instituted neither monks nor 
inquisitors; He appointed nothing of what we see at the present day. 

God had given the knowledge of just and unjust, right and wrong, 
throughout all the ages which preceded Christianity. God never changed nor 
can change. The constitution of our souls, our principles of reason and 
morality, will ever be the same. How is virtue promoted by theological 
distinctions, by dogmas founded on those distinctions, by persecutions 
founded on those dogmas? Nature, terrified and horror-struck at all these 
barbarous inventions, calls aloud to all men: Be just, and not persecuting 
sophists. 

You read in the “Zend-Avesta,” which is the summary of the laws of 
Zoroaster, this admirable maxim: “When it is doubtful whether the action 
you are about to perform is just or unjust, abstain from doing it.” What 
legislator ever spoke better? We have not here the system of “probable 
opinions”, invented by people who call themselves “the Society of Jesus”. 


JUSTICE. 


That “justice” is often extremely unjust, is not an observation merely of the 
present day; “summum jus, summa injuria,” is one of the most ancient 
proverbs in existence. There are many dreadful ways of being unjust; as, for 
example, that of racking the innocent Calas upon equivocal evidence, and 
thus incurring the guilt of shedding innocent blood by a too strong reliance 
on vain presumptions. 

Another method of being unjust is condemning to execution a man who 
at most deserves only three months’ imprisonment; this species of injustice 
is that of tyrants, and particularly of fanatics, who always become tyrants 
whenever they obtain the power of doing mischief. 

We cannot more completely demonstrate this truth than by the letter of a 
celebrated barrister, written in 1766, to the marquis of Beccaria, one of the 
most celebrated professors of jurisprudence, at this time, in Europe: 

Letter To The Marquis Of Beccaria, Professor Of Public Law At Milan, 
On The Subject Of M. De Morangies, 1772. 

Sir: — You are a teacher of laws in Italy, a country from which we 
derive all laws except those which have been transmitted to us by our own 
absurd and contradictory customs, the remains of that ancient barbarism, the 
rust of which subsists to this day in one of the most flourishing kingdoms of 
the earth. 

Your book upon crimes and punishments opened the eyes of many of the 
lawyers of Europe who had been brought up in absurd and inhuman usages; 
and men began everywhere to blush at finding themselves still wearing their 
ancient dress of savages. 

Your opinion was requested on the dreadful execution to which two 
young gentlemen, just out of their childhood, had been sentenced; one of 
whom, having escaped the tortures he was destined to, has become a most 
excellent officer in the service of the great king, while the other, who had 
inspired the brightest hopes, died like a sage, by a horrible death, without 
ostentation and without pusillanimity, surrounded by no less than five 
executioners. These lads were accused of indecency in action and words, a 
fault which three months’ imprisonment would have sufficiently punished, 
and which would have been infallibly corrected by time. You replied, that 
their judges were assassins, and that all Europe was of your opinion. 


I consulted you on the cannibal sentences passed on Calas, on Sirven, 
and Montbailli; and you anticipated the decrees which you afterwards 
issued from the chief courts and officers of law in the kingdom, which 
justified injured innocence and re-established the honor of the nation. 

I at present consult you on a cause of a very different nature. It is at once 
civil and criminal. It is the case of a man of quality, a major-general in the 
army, who maintains alone his honor and fortune against a whole family of 
poor and obscure citizens, and against an immense multitude consisting of 
the dregs of the people, whose execrations against him are echoed through 
the whole of France. The poor family accuses the general officer of taking 
from it by fraud and violence a hundred thousand crowns. 

The general officer accuses these poor persons of trying to obtain from 
him a hundred thousand crowns by means equally criminal. They complain 
that they are not merely in danger of losing an immense property, which 
they never appeared to possess, but also of being oppressed, insulted, and 
beaten by the officers of justice, who compelled them to declare themselves 
guilty and consent to their own ruin and punishment. The general solemnly 
protests, that these imputations of fraud and violence are atrocious 
calumnies. The advocates of the two parties contradict each other on all the 
facts, on all the inductions, and even on all the reasonings; their memorials 
are called tissues of falsehoods; and each treats the adverse party as 
inconsistent and absurd, — an invariable practice in every dispute. 

When you have had the goodness, sir, to read their memorials, which I 
have now the honor of sending to you, you will, I trust, permit me to 
suggest the difficulties which I feel in this case; they are dictated by perfect 
impartiality. I know neither of the parties, and neither of the advocates; but 
having, in the course of four and twenty years, seen calumny and injustice 
so often triumph, I may be permitted to endeavor to penetrate the labyrinth 
in which these monsters unfortunately find shelter. 

Presumptions Against The Verron Family. 

1. In the first place, there are four bills, payable to order, for a hundred 
thousand crowns, drawn with perfect regularity by an officer otherwise 
deeply involved in debt; they are payable for the benefit of a woman of the 
name of Verron, who called herself the widow of a banker. They are 
presented by her grandson, Du Jonquay, her heir, recently admitted a doctor 
of laws, although he is ignorant even of orthography. Is this enough? Yes, in 
an ordinary case it would be so; but if, in this very extraordinary case, there 


is an extreme probability, that the doctor of laws never did and never could 
carry the money which he pretends to have delivered in his grandmother’s 
name; if the grandmother, who maintained herself with difficulty in a garret, 
by the miserable occupation of pawnbroking, never could have been in the 
possession of the hundred thousand crowns; if, in short, the grandson and 
his mother have spontaneously confessed, and attested the written 
confession by their actual signatures, that they attempted to rob the general, 
and that he never received more than twelve hundred francs instead of three 
hundred thousand livres; — in this case, is not the cause sufficiently cleared 
up? Is not the public sufficiently able to judge from these preliminaries? 

2. I appeal to yourself, sir, whether it is probable that the poor widow of 
a person unknown in society, who is said to have been a petty stock-jobber, 
and not a banker, could be in possession of so considerable a sum to lend, at 
an extreme risk, to an officer notoriously in debt? The general, in short, 
contends, that this jobber, the husband of the woman in question, died 
insolvent; that even his inventory was never paid for; that this pretended 
banker was originally a baker’s boy in the household of the duke of Saint- 
Agnan, the French ambassador in Spain; that he afterwards took up the 
profession of a broker at Paris; and that he was compelled by M. Héraut, 
lieutenant of police, to restore certain promissory notes, or bills of 
exchange, which he had obtained from some young man by extortion; — 
such the fatality impending over this wretched family from bills of 
exchange! Should all these statements be proved, do you conceive it at all 
probable that this family lent a hundred thousand crowns to an involved 
officer with whom they were upon no terms of friendship or acquaintance? 

3. Do you consider it probable, that the jobber’s grandson, the doctor of 
laws, should have gone on foot no less than five leagues, have made 
twenty-six journeys, have mounted and descended three thousand steps, all 
in the space of five hours, without any stopping, to carry “secretly” twelve 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five louis d’or to a man, to whom, on the 
following day, he publicly gives twelve hundred francs? Does not such an 
account appear to be invented with an utter deficiency of ingenuity, and 
even of common sense? Do those who believe it appear to be sages? What 
can you think, then, of those who solemnly affirm it without believing it? 

4. Is it probable, that young Du Jonquay, the doctor of laws, and his own 
mother, should have made and signed a declaration, upon oath, before a 
superior judge, that this whole account was false, that they had never 


carried the gold, and that they were confessed rogues, if in fact they had not 
been such, and if grief and remorse had not extorted this confession of their 
crime? And when they afterwards say, that they had made this confession 
before the commissary, only because they had previously been assaulted 
and beaten at the house of a proctor, would such an excuse be deemed by 
you reasonable or absurd? 

Can anything be clearer than that, if this doctor of laws had really been 
assaulted and beaten in any other house on account of this cause, he should 
have demanded justice of the commissary for this violence, instead of freely 
signing, together with his mother, that they were both guilty of a crime 
which they had not committed? 

Would it be admissible for them to say: We signed our condemnation 
because we thought that the general had bought over against us all the 
police officers and all the chief judges? 

Can good sense listen for a moment to such arguments? Would any one 
have dared to suggest such even in the days of our barbarism, when we had 
neither laws, nor manners, nor cultivated reason? 

If I may credit the very circumstantial memorials of the general, the 
Verrons, when put in prison upon his accusation, at first persisted in the 
confession of their crime. They wrote two letters to the person whom they 
had made the depositary of the bills extorted from the general; they were 
terrified at the contemplation of their guilt, which they saw might conduct 
them to the galleys or to the gibbet. They afterwards gain more firmness 
and confidence. The persons with whom they were to divide the fruit of 
their villainy encourage and support them; and the attractions of the vast 
sum in their contemplation seduce, hurry, and urge them on to persevere in 
the original charge. They call in to their assistance all the dark frauds and 
pettifogging chicanery to which they can gain access, to clear them from a 
crime which they had themselves actually admitted. They avail themselves 
with dexterity of the distresses to which the involved officer was 
occasionally reduced, to give a color of probability to his attempting the re- 
establishment of his affairs by the robbery or theft of a hundred thousand 
crowns. They rouse the commiseration of the populace, which at Paris is 
easily stimulated and frenzied. They appeal successfully for compassion to 
the members of the bar, who make it a point of indispensable duty to 
employ their eloquence in their behalf, and to support the weak against the 
powerful, the people against the nobility. The clearest case becomes in time 


the most obscure. A simple cause, which the police magistrate would have 
terminated in four days, goes on increasing for more than a whole year by 
the mire and filth introduced into it through the numberless channels of 
chicanery, interest, and party spirit. You will perceive that the whole of this 
statement is a summary of memorials or documents that appeared in this 
celebrated cause. 

Presumptions In Favor Of The Verron Family. 

We shall consider the defence of the grandmother, the mother, and the 
grandson (doctor of laws), against these strong presumptions. 

1. The hundred thousand crowns (or very nearly that sum), which it is 
pretended the widow Verron never was possessed of, were formerly made 
over to her by her husband, in trust, together with the silver plate. This 
deposit was “secretly” brought to her six months after her husband’s death, 
by a man of the name of Chotard. She placed them out, and always 
“secretly”, with a notary called Gilet, who restored them to her, still 
“secretly”, in 1760. She had therefore, in fact, the hundred thousand crowns 
which her adversary pretends she never possessed. 

2. She died in extreme old age, while the cause was going on, protesting, 
after receiving the sacrament, that these hundred thousand crowns were 
carried in gold to the general officer by her grandson, in twenty-six journeys 
on foot, on Sept. 23, 1771. 

3. It is not at all probable, that an officer accustomed to borrowing, and 
broken down in circumstances, should have given bills payable to order for 
the sum of three hundred thousand livres, to a person unknown to him, 
unless he had actually received that sum. 

4. There are witnesses who saw counted out and ranged in order the bags 
filled with this gold, and who saw the doctor of laws carry it to the general 
on foot, under his great coat, in twenty-six journeys, occupying the space of 
five hours. And he made these twenty-six astonishing journeys merely to 
satisfy the general, who had particularly requested secrecy. 

5. The doctor of laws adds: “Our grandmother and ourselves lived, it is 
true, in a garret, and we lent a little money upon pledges; but we lived so 
merely upon a principle of judicious economy; the object was to buy for me 
the office of a counsellor of parliament, at a time when the magistracy was 
purchasable. It is true that my three sisters gain their subsistence by needle- 
work and embroidery; the reason of which was, that my grandmother kept 
all her property for me. It is true that I have kept company only with 


procuresses, coachmen, and lackeys: I acknowledge that I speak and that I 
write in their style; but I might not on that account be less worthy of 
becoming a magistrate, by making, after all, a good use of my time.” 

6. All worthy persons have commiserated our misfortune. M. Aubourg, a 
farmer-general, as respectable as any in Paris, has generously taken our 
side, and his voice has obtained for us that of the public. 

This defence appears in some part of it plausible. Their adversary refutes 
it in the following manner: 

Arguments Of The Major-General Against Those Of The Verron Family. 

1. The story of the deposit must be considered by every man of sense as 
equally false and ridiculous with that of the six-and-twenty journeys on 
foot. If the poor jobber, the husband of the old woman, had intended to give 
at his death so much money to his wife, he might have done it in a direct 
way from hand to hand, without the intervention of a third person. 

If he had been possessed of the pretended silver plate, one-half of it must 
have belonged to the wife, as equal owner of their united goods. She would 
not have remained quiet for the space of six months, in a paltry lodging of 
two hundred francs a year, without reclaiming her plate, and exerting her 
utmost efforts to obtain her right. Chotard also, the alleged friend of her 
husband and herself, would not have suffered her to remain for six long 
months in a state of such great indigence and anxiety. 

There was, in reality, a person of the name of Chotard; but he was a man 
ruined by debts and debauchery; a fraudulent bankrupt who embezzled forty 
thousand crowns from the tax office of the farmers-general in which he held 
a situation, and who is not likely to have given up a hundred thousand 
crowns to the grandmother of the doctor in laws. 

The widow Verron pretends, that she employed her money at interest, 
always it appears in secrecy, with a notary of the name of Gilet, but no trace 
of this fact can be found in the office of that notary. 

She declares, that this notary returned her the money, still secretly, in the 
year 1760: he was at that time dead. 

If all these facts be true, it must be admitted that the cause of Du 
Jonquay and the Verrons, built on a foundation of such ridiculous lies, must 
inevitably fall to the ground. 

2. The will of widow Verron, made half an hour before her death, with 
death and the name of God on her lips, is, to all appearance, in itself a 
respectable and even pious document. But if it be really in the number of 


those pious things which are every day observed to be merely instrumental 
to crime — if this lender upon pledges, while recommending her soul to 
God, manifestly lied to God, what importance or weight can the document 
bring with it? Is it not rather the strongest proof of imposture and villainy? 

The old woman had always been made to state, while the suit was 
carried on in her name, that she possessed only this sum of one hundred 
thousand crowns which it was intended to rob her of; that she never had 
more than that sum; and yet, behold! in her will she mentions five hundred 
thousand livres of her property! Here are two hundred thousand francs more 
than any one expected, and here is the widow Verron convicted out of her 
own mouth. Thus, in this singular cause, does the at once atrocious and 
ridiculous imposture of the family break out on every side, during the 
woman’s life, and even when she is within the grasp of death. 

3. It is probable, and it is even in evidence, that the general would not 
trust his bills for a hundred thousand crowns to a doctor of whom he knew 
little or nothing, without having an acknowledgment from him. He did, 
however, commit this inadvertence, which is the fault of an unsuspecting 
and noble heart; he was led astray by the youth, by the candor, by the 
apparent generosity of a man not more than twenty-seven years of age, who 
was on the point of being raised to the magistracy, who actually, upon an 
urgent occasion, lent him twelve hundred francs, and who promised in the 
course of a few days to obtain for him, from an opulent company, the sum 
of a hundred thousand crowns. Here is the knot and difficulty of the cause. 
We must strictly examine whether it be probable, that a man, who is 
admitted to have received nearly a hundred thousand crowns in gold, should 
on the very morning after, come in great haste, as for a most indispensable 
occasion, to the man who the evening before had advanced him twelve 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five louis d’ or. 

There is not the slightest probability of his doing so. It is still less 
probable, as we have already observed, that a man of distinction, a general 
officer, and the father of a family, in return for the invaluable and almost 
unprecedented kindness of lending him a hundred thousand crowns, should, 
instead of the sincerest gratitude to his benefactor, absolutely endeavor to 
get him hanged; and this on the part of a man who had nothing more to do 
than to await quietly the distant expirations of the periods of payment; who 
was under no temptation, in order to gain time, to commit such a profligate 
and atrocious villainy, and who had never in fact committed any villainy at 


all. Surely it is more natural to think that the man, whose grandfather was a 
pettifogging, paltry jobber, and whose grandmother was a wretched lender 
of small sums upon the pledges of absolute misery, should have availed 
himself of the blind confidence of an unsuspecting soldier, to extort from 
him a hundred thousand crowns, and that he promised to divide this sum 
with the depraved and abominable accomplices of his baseness. 

4. There are witnesses who depose in favor of Du Jonquay and widow 
Verron. Let us consider who those witnesses are, and what they depose. 

In the first place, there is a woman of the name of Tourtera, a broker, 
who supported the widow in her peddling, insignificant concern of 
pawnbroking, and who has been five times in the hospital in consequence of 
the scandalous impurities of her life; which can be proved with the utmost 
ease. 

There is a coachman called Gilbert, who, sometimes firm, at other times 
trembling in his wickedness, declared to a lady of the name of Petit, in the 
presence of six persons, that he had been suborned by Du Jonquay. He 
subsequently inquired of many other persons, whether he should yet be in 
time to retract, and reiterated expressions of this nature before witnesses. 

Setting aside, however, what has been stated of Gilbert’s disposition to 
retract, it is very possible that he might be deceived, and may not be 
chargeable with falsehood and perjury. It is possible, that he might see 
money at the pawnbroker’s, and that he might be told, and might believe, 
that three hundred thousand livres were there. Nothing is more dangerous in 
many persons than a quick and heated imagination, which actually makes 
men think that they have seen what it was absolutely impossible for them to 
see. 

Then comes a man of the name of Aubriot, a godson of the procuress 
Tourtera, and completely under her guidance. He deposes, that he saw, in 
one of the streets of Paris, on Sept. 23, 1771, Doctor Du Jonquay in his 
great coat, carrying bags. 

Surely there is here no conclusive proof that the doctor on that day made 
twenty-six journeys on foot, and travelled over five leagues of ground, to 
deliver “secretly” twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-five louis d’or, 
even admitting all that this testimony states to be true. It appears clear, that 
Du Jonquay went this journey to the general, and that he spoke to him; and 
it appears probable, that he deceived him; but it is not clear that Aubriot 
saw him go and return thirteen times in one morning. It is still less clear, 


that this witness could at that time see so many circumstances occurring in 
the street, as he was actually laboring under a disorder which there is no 
necessity to name, and on that very day underwent for it the severe 
operation of medicine, with his legs tottering, his head swelled, and his 
tongue hanging half out of his mouth. This was not precisely the moment 
for running into the street to see sights. Would his friend Du Jonquay have 
said to him: Come and risk your life, to see me traverse a distance of five 
leagues loaded with gold: I am going to deliver the whole fortune of my 
family, secretly, to aman overwhelmed with debts; I wish to have, privately, 
as a witness, a person of your character? This is not exceedingly probable. 
The surgeon who applied the medicine to the witness Aubriot on this 
occasion, states that he was by no means in a situation to go out; and the 
son of the surgeon, in his interrogatory, refers the case to the academy of 
surgery. 

But even admitting that a man of a particularly robust constitution could 
have gone out and taken some turns in the street in this disgraceful and 
dreadful situation, what could it have signified to the point in question? Did 
he see Du Jonquay make twenty-six journeys between his garret and the 
general’s hotel? Did he see twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
louis d’or carried by him? Was any individual whatever a witness to this 
prodigy well worthy the “Thousand and One Nights”? Most certainly not; 
no person whatever. What is the amount, then, of all his evidence on the 
subject? 

5. That the daughter of Mrs. Verron, in her garret, may have sometimes 
borrowed small sums on pledges; that Mrs. Verron may have lent them, in 
order to obtain and save a profit, to make her grandson a counsellor of 
parliament, has nothing at all to do with the substance of the case in 
question. In defiance of all this, it will ever be evident, that this magistrate 
by anticipation did not traverse the five leagues to carry to the general the 
hundred thousand crowns, and that the general never received them. 

6. A person named Aubourg comes forward, not merely as a witness, but 
as a protector and benefactor of oppressed innocence. The advocates of the 
Verron family extol this man as a citizen of rare and intrepid virtue. He 
became feelingly alive to the misfortunes of Doctor Du Jonquay, his 
mother, and grandmother, although he had no acquaintance with them; and 
offered them his credit and his purse, without any other object than that of 
assisting persecuted merit. 


Upon examination it is found, that this hero of disinterested benevolence 
is a contemptible wretch who began the world as a lackey, was then 
successively an upholsterer, a broker, and a bankrupt, and is now, like Mrs. 
Verron and Tourtera, by profession a pawnbroker. He flies to the assistance 
of persons of his own profession. The woman Tourtera, in the first place, 
gave him twenty-five louis d’or, to interest his probity and kindness in 
assisting a desolate family. The generous Aubourg had the greatness of soul 
to make an agreement with the old grandmother, almost when she was 
dying, by which she gives him fifteen thousand crowns, on condition of his 
undertaking to defray the expenses of the cause. He even takes the 
precaution to have this bargain noticed and confirmed in the will, dictated, 
or pretended to be dictated, by this old widow of the jobber on her death- 
bed. This respectable and venerable man then hopes one day to divide with 
some of the witnesses the spoils that are to be obtained from the general. It 
is the magnanimous heart of Aubourg that has formed this disinterested 
scheme; it is he who has conducted the cause which he seems to have taken 
up as a patrimony. He believed the bills payable to order would infallibly be 
paid. He is in fact a receiver who participates in the plunder effected by 
robbers, and who appropriates the better part to himself. 

Such are the replies of the general: I neither subtract from them nor add 
to them — I simply state them. I have thus explained to you, sir, the whole 
substance of the cause, and stated all the strongest arguments on both sides. 

I request your opinion of the sentence which ought to be pronounced, if 
matters should remain in the same state, if the truth cannot be irrevocably 
obtained from one or other of the parties, and made to appear perfectly 
without a cloud. 

The reasons of the general officer are thus far convincing. Natural equity 
is on his side. This natural equity, which God has established in the hearts 
of all men, is the basis of all law. Ought we to destroy this foundation of all 
justice, by sentencing a man to pay a hundred thousand crowns which he 
does not appear to owe? 

He drew bills for a hundred thousand crowns, in the vain hope that he 
should receive the money; he negotiated with a young man whom he did 
not know, just as he would have done with the banker of the king or of the 
empress-queen. Should his bills have more validity than his reasons? A man 
certainly cannot owe what he has not received. Bills, policies, bonds, 
always imply that the corresponding sums have been delivered and had; but 


if there is evidence that no money has been had and delivered, there can be 
no obligation to return or pay any. If there is writing against writing, 
document against document, the last dated cancels the former ones. But in 
the present case the last writing is that of Du Jonquay and his mother, and it 
states that the opposite party in the cause never received from them a 
hundred thousand crowns, and that they are cheats and impostors. 

What! because they have disavowed the truth of their confession, which 
they state to have been made in consequence of their having received a 
blow or an assault, shall another man’s property be adjudged to them? 

I will suppose for a moment (what is by no means probable), that the 
judges, bound down by forms, will sentence the general to pay what in fact 
he does not owe; — will they not in this case destroy his reputation as well 
as his fortune? Will not all who have sided against him in this most singular 
adventure, charge him with calumniously accusing his adversaries of a 
crime of which he is himself guilty? He will lose his honor, in their 
estimation, in losing his property. He will never be acquitted but in the 
judgments of those who examine profoundly. The number of these is always 
small. Where are the men to be found who have leisure, attention, capacity, 
impartiality, to consider anxiously every aspect and bearing of a cause in 
which they are not themselves interested? They judge in the same way as 
our ancient parliament judged of books — that is, without reading them. 

You, sir, are fully acquainted with this, and know that men generally 
judge of everything by prejudice, hearsay, and chance. No one reflects that 
the cause of a citizen ought to interest the whole body of citizens, and that 
we may ourselves have to endure in despair the same fate which we 
perceive, with eyes and feelings of indifference, falling heavily upon him. 
We write and comment every day upon the judgments passed by the senate 
of Rome and the areopagus of Athens; but we think not for a moment of 
what passes before our own tribunals. 

You, sir, who comprehend all Europe in your researches and decisions, 
will, I sincerely hope, deign to communicate to me a portion of your light. It 
is possible, certainly, that the formalities and chicanery connected with law 
proceedings, and with which I am little conversant, may occasion to the 
general the loss of the cause in court; but it appears to me that he must gain 
it at the tribunal of an enlightened public, that awful and accurate judge who 
pronounces after deep investigation, and who is the final disposer of 
character. 


KING. 


King, basileus, tyrannos, rex, dux, imperator, melch, baal, bel, pharaoh, eli, 
shadai, adonai, shak, sophi, padisha, bogdan, chazan, kan, krall, kong, 
k6nig, etc. — all expressions which signify the same office, but which 
convey very different ideas. 

In Greece, neither “basileus” nor “tyrannos” ever conveyed the idea of 
absolute power. He who was able obtained this power, but it was always 
obtained against the inclination of the people. 

It is clear, that among the Romans kings were not despotic. The last 
Tarquin deserved to be expelled, and was so. We have no proof that the 
petty chiefs of Italy were ever able, at their pleasure, to present a bowstring 
to the first man of the state, as is now done to a vile Turk in his seraglio, 
and like barbarous slaves, still more imbecile, suffer him to use it without 
complaint. 

There was no king on this side the Alps, and in the North, at the time we 
became acquainted with this large quarter of the world. The Cimbri, who 
marched towards Italy, and who were exterminated by Marius, were like 
famished wolves, who issued from those forests with their females and 
whelps. As to a crowned head among these animals, or orders on the part of 
a secretary of state, of a grand butler, of a chancellor — any notion of 
arbitrary taxes, commissaries, fiscal edicts, etc. — they knew no more of 
any of these than of the vespers and the opera. 

It is certain that gold and silver, coined and uncoined, form an admirable 
means of placing him who has them not, in the power of him who has found 
out the secret of accumulation. It is for the latter alone to possess great 
officers, guards, cooks, girls, women, jailers, almoners, pages, and soldiers. 

It would be very difficult to insure obedience with nothing to bestow but 
sheep and sheep-skins. It is also very likely, after all the revolutions of our 
globe, that it was the art of working metals which originally made kings, as 
it is the art of casting cannon which now maintains them. 

Cesar was right when he said, that with gold we may procure men, and 
with men acquire gold. 

This secret had been known for ages in Asia and Egypt, where the 
princes and the priests shared the benefit between them. 


The prince said to the priest: Take this gold, and in return uphold my 
power, and prophesy in my favor; I will be anointed, and thou shalt anoint 
me; constitute oracles, manufacture miracles; thou shalt be well paid for thy 
labor, provided that I am always master. The priest, thus obtaining land and 
wealth, prophesies for himself, makes the oracles speak for himself, chases 
the sovereign from the throne, and very often takes his place. Such is the 
history of the shotim of Egypt, the magi of Persia, the soothsayers of 
Babylon, the chazin of Syria (if I mistake the name it amounts to little) — 
all which holy persons sought to rule. Wars between the throne and the altar 
have in fact existed in all countries, even among the miserable Jews. 

We, inhabitants of the temperate zone of Europe, have known this well 
for a dozen centuries. Our minds not being so temperate as our climate, we 
well know what it has cost us. Gold and silver form so entirely the primum 
mobile of the holy connection between sovereignty and religion, that many 
of our kings still send it to Rome, where it is seized and shared by priests as 
soon as it atrives. 

When, in this eternal conflict for dominion, leaders have become 
powerful, each has exhibited his pre-eminence in a mode of his own. It was 
a crime to spit in the presence of the king of the Medes. The earth must be 
stricken nine times by the forehead in the presence of the emperor of China. 
A king of England imagines that he cannot take a glass of beer unless it be 
presented on the knees. Another king will have his right foot saluted, and all 
will take the money of their people. In some countries the krall, or chazin, is 
allowed an income, as in Poland, Sweden, and Great Britain. In others, a 
piece of paper is sufficient for his treasury to obtain all that it requires. 

Since we write upon the rights of the people, on taxation, on customs, 
etc., let us endeavor, by profound reasoning, to establish the novel maxim, 
that a shepherd ought to shear his sheep, and not to flay them. 

As to the due limits of the prerogatives of kings, and of the liberty of the 
people, I recommend you to examine that question at your ease in some 
hotel in the town of Amsterdam. 


KISS. 


I ask pardon of young ladies and gentlemen, for they will not find here what 
they may possibly expect. This article is only for learned and serious 
people, and will suit very few of them. 

There is too much of kissing in the comedies of the time of Moliére. The 
valets are always requesting kisses from the waiting-women, which is 
exceedingly flat and disagreeable, especially when the actors are ugly and 
must necessarily exhibit against the grain. 

If the reader is fond of kisses, let him peruse the “Pastor Fido”: there is 
an entire chorus which treats only of kisses, and the piece itself is founded 
only on a kiss which Mirtillo one day bestows on the fair Amaryllis, in a 
game at blindman’s buff— “un bacio molto saporito.” 

In a chapter on kissing by John de la Casa, archbishop of Benevento, he 
says, that people may kiss from the head to the foot. He complains, 
however, of long noses, and recommends ladies who possess such to have 
lovers with short ones. 

To kiss was the ordinary manner of salutation throughout all antiquity. 
Plutarch relates, that the conspirators, before they killed Cesar, kissed his 
face, his hands, and his bosom. Tacitus observes, that when his father-in- 
law, Agricola, returned to Rome, Domitian kissed him coldly, said nothing 
to him, and left him disregarded in the surrounding crowd. An inferior, who 
could not aspire to kiss his superior, kissed his own hand, and the latter 
returned the salute in a similar manner, if he thought proper. 

The kiss was ever used in the worship of the gods. Job, in his parable, 
which is possibly the oldest of our known books, says that he had not 
adored the sun and moon like the other Arabs, or suffered his mouth to kiss 
his hand to them. 

In the West there remains of this civility only the simple and innocent 
practice yet taught in country places to children — that of kissing their right 
hands in return for a sugar-plum. 

It is horrible to betray while saluting; the assassination of Cesar is 
thereby rendered much more odious. It is unnecessary to add, that the kiss 
of Judas has become a proverb. 

Joab, one of the captains of David, being jealous of Amasa, another 
captain, said to him, “Art thou in health, my brother?” and took him by the 


beard with his right hand to kiss him, while with the other he drew his 
sword and smote him so that his bowels were “shed upon the ground”. 

We know not of any kissing in the other assassinations so frequent 
among the Jews, except possibly the kisses given by Judith to the captain 
Holofernes, before she cut off his head in his bed; but no mention is made 
of them, and therefore the fact is only to be regarded as probable. 

In Shakespeare’s tragedy of “Othello”, the hero, who is a Moor, gives 
two kisses to his wife before he strangles her. This appears abominable to 
orderly persons, but the partisans of Shakespeare say, that it is a fine 
specimen of nature, especially in a Moor. 

When John Galeas Sforza was assassinated in the cathedral of Milan, on 
St. Stephen’s day; the two Medicis, in the church of Reparata; Admiral 
Coligni, the prince of Orange, Marshal d’Ancre, the brothers De Witt, and 
so many others, there was at least no kissing. 

Among the ancients there was something, I know not what, symbolical 
and sacred attached to the kiss, since the statues of the gods were kissed, as 
also their beards, when the sculptors represented them with beards. The 
initiated kissed one another in the mysteries of Ceres, in sign of concord. 

The first Christians, male and female, kissed with the mouth at their 
Agape, or love-feasts. They bestowed the holy kiss, the kiss of peace, the 
brotherly and sisterly kiss, “hagion philema.” This custom, lasted for four 
centuries, and was finally abolished in distrust of the consequences. It was 
this custom, these kisses of peace, these love-feasts, these appellations of 
brother and sister, which drew on the Christians, while little known, those 
imputations of debauchery bestowed upon them by the priests of Jupiter and 
the priestesses of Vesta. We read in Petronius and in other authors, that the 
dissolute called one another brother and sister; and it was thought, that 
among Christians the same licentiousness was intended. They innocently 
gave occasion for the scandal upon themselves. 

In the commencement, seventeen different Christian societies existed, as 
there had been nine among the Jews, including the two kinds of Samaritans. 
Those bodies which considered themselves the most orthodox accused the 
others of inconceivable impurities. The term “gnostic”, at first so honorable, 
and which signifies the learned, enlightened, pure, became an epithet of 
horror and of contempt, and a reproach of heresy. St. Epiphanius, in the 
third century, pretended that the males and females at first tickled each 
other, and at length proceeded to lascivious kisses, judging of the degree of 


faith in each other by the warmth of them. A Christian husband in 
presenting his wife to a newly-initiated member, would exhort her to 
receive him, as above stated, and was always obeyed. 

We dare not repeat, in our chaste language, all that Epiphanius adds in 
Greek. We shall simply observe, that this saint was probably a little 
imposed upon, that he suffered himself to be transported by his zeal, and 
that all the heretics were not execrable debauchees. The sect of pietists, 
wishing to imitate the early Christians, at present bestow on each other 
kisses of peace, on departing from their assemblies, and also call one 
another brother and sister. The ancient ceremony was a kiss with the lips, 
and the pietists have carefully preserved it. 

There was no other manner of saluting the ladies in France, Italy, 
Germany, and England. The cardinals enjoyed the privilege of kissing the 
lips of queens, even in Spain, though — what is singular — not in France, 
where the ladies have always had more liberties than elsewhere; but every 
country has its ceremonies, and there is no custom so general but chance 
may have produced an exception. It was an incivility, a rudeness, in 
receiving the first visit of a nobleman, if a lady did not kiss his lips — no 
matter about his mustaches. “It is an unpleasant custom,” says Montaigne, 
“and offensive to the ladies to have to offer their lips to the three valets in 
his suite, however repulsive.” This custom is, however, the most ancient in 
the world. 

If it is disagreeable to a young and pretty mouth to glue itself to one 
which is old and ugly, there is also great danger in the junction of fresh and 
vermilion lips of the age of twenty to twenty-five — a truth which has 
finally abolished the ceremony of kissing in mysteries and love-feasts. 
Hence also the seclusion of women throughout the East, who kiss only their 
fathers and brothers — a custom long ago introduced into Spain by the 
Arabs. 

Attend to the danger: there is a nerve which runs from the mouth to the 
heart, and thence lower still, which produces in the kiss an exquisitely 
dangerous sensation. Virtue may suffer from a prolonged and ardent kiss 
between two young pietists of the age of eighteen. 

It is remarkable that mankind, and turtles, and pigeons alone practise 
kissing; hence the Latin word “columbatim”, which our language cannot 
render. 


We cannot decorously dwell longer on this interesting subject, although 
Montaigne says, “It should be spoken of without reserve; we boldly speak 
of killing, wounding, and betraying, while on this point we dare only 
whisper.” 


LAUGHTER. 


That laughter is the sign of joy, as tears are of grief, is doubted by no one 
that ever laughed. They who seek for metaphysical causes of laughter are 
not mirthful, while they who are aware that laughter draws the zygomatic 
muscle backwards towards the ears, are doubtless very learned. Other 
animals have this muscle as well as ourselves, yet never laugh any more 
than they shed tears. The stag, to be sure, drops moisture from its eyes when 
in the extremity of distress, as does a dog dissected alive; but they weep not 
for their mistresses or friends, as we do. They break not out like us into fits 
of laughter at the sight of anything droll. Man is the only animal which 
laughs and weeps. 

As we weep only when we are afflicted, and laugh only when we are 
gay, certain reasoners have pretended that laughter springs from pride, and 
that we deem ourselves superior to that which we laugh at. It is true that 
man, who is a risible animal, is also a proud one; but it is not pride which 
produces laughter. A child who laughs heartily, is not merry because he 
regards himself as superior to those who excite his mirth; nor, laughing 
when he is tickled, is he to be held guilty of the mortal sin of pride. I was 
eleven years of age when I read to myself, for the first time, the 
“Amphitryon” of Moliére, and laughed until I nearly fell backward. Was 
this pride? We are seldom proud when alone. Was it pride which caused the 
master of the golden ass to laugh when he saw the ass eat his supper? He 
who laughs is joyful at the moment, and is prompted by no other cause. 

It is not all joy which produces laughter: the greatest enjoyments are 
serious. The pleasures of love, ambition, or avarice, make nobody laugh. 

Laughter may sometimes extend to convulsions; it is even said that 
persons may die of laughter. I can scarcely believe it; but certainly there are 
more who die of grief. 

Violent emotions, which sometimes move to tears and sometimes to the 
appearance of laughter, no doubt distort the muscles of the mouth; this, 
however, is not genuine laughter, but a convulsion and a pain. The tears 
may sometimes be genuine, because the object is suffering, but laughter is 
not. It must have another name, and be called the “risus sardonicus” — 
sardonic smile. 


The malicious smile, the “perfidum ridens,” is another thing; being the 
joy which is excited by the humiliation of another. The grin, “cachinnus,” is 
bestowed on those who promise wonders and perform absurdities; it is 
nearer to hooting than to laughter. Our pride derides the vanity which would 
impose upon us. They hoot our friend Fréron in “The Scotchwoman”, rather 
than laugh at him. I love to speak of friend Fréron, as in that case I laugh 
unequivocally. 


LAW (NATURAL). 


B. What is natural law? 

A. The instinct by which we feel justice. 

B. What do you call just and unjust? 

A. That which appears so to the whole world. 

B. The world is made up of a great many heads. It is said that at 
Lacedemon thieves were applauded, while at Athens they were condemned 
to the mines. 

A. That is all a mere abuse of words, mere logomachy and ambiguity. 
Theft was impossible at Sparta, where all property was common. What you 
call theft was the punishment of avarice. 

B. It was forbidden for a man to marry his sister at Rome. Among the 
Egyptians, the Athenians, and even the Jews, a man was permitted to marry 
his sister by the father’s side. It is not without regret that I cite the small and 
wretched nation of the Jews, who certainly ought never to be considered as 
a rule for any person, and who — setting aside religion — were never 
anything better than an ignorant, fanatical, and plundering horde. According 
to their books, however, the young Tamar, before she was violated by her 
brother Ammon, addressed him in these words: “I pray thee, my brother, do 
not so foolishly, but ask me in marriage of my father: he will not refuse 
thee.” 

A. All these cases amount to mere laws of convention, arbitrary usages, 
transient modes. What is essential remains ever the same. Point out to me 
any country where it would be deemed respectable or decent to plunder me 
of the fruits of my labor, to break a solemn promise, to tell an injurious lie, 
to slander, murder, or poison, to be ungrateful to a benefactor, or to beat a 
father or mother presenting food to you. 

B. Have you forgotten that Jean Jacques, one of the fathers of the 
modern Church, has said that the first person who dared to enclose and 
cultivate a piece of ground was an enemy of the human race; that he ought 
to be exterminated; and that the fruits of the earth belonged to all, and the 
land to none? Have we not already examined this proposition, so beautiful 
in itself, and so conducive to the happiness of society? 

A. Who is this Jean Jacques? It is certainly not John the Baptist, nor John 
the Evangelist, nor James the Greater, nor James the Less; he must 


inevitably be some witling of a Hun, to write such abominable 
impertinence, or some ill-conditioned, malicious “bufo magro,” who is 
never more happy than when sneering at what all the rest of the world deem 
most valuable and sacred. For, instead of damaging and spoiling the estate 
of a wise and industrious neighbor, he had only to imitate him, and induce 
every head of a family to follow his example, in order to form in a short 
time a most flourishing and happy village. The author of the passage quoted 
seems to me a thoroughly unsocial animal. 

B. You are of opinion, then, that by insulting and plundering the good 
man, for surrounding his garden and farmyard with a quick-set hedge, he 
has offended against natural law. 

A. Yes, most certainly; there is, I must repeat, a natural law; and it 
consists in neither doing ill to another, nor rejoicing at it, when from any 
cause whatsoever it befalls him. 

B. I conceive that man neither loves ill nor does it with any other view 
than to his own advantage. But so many men are urged on to obtain 
advantage to themselves by the injury of another; revenge is a passion of 
such violence; there are examples of it so terrible and fatal; and ambition, 
more terrible and fatal still, has so drenched the world with blood; that 
when I survey the frightful picture, I am tempted to confess, that a man is a 
being truly diabolical. I may certainly possess, deeply rooted in my heart, 
the notion of what is just and unjust; but an Attila, whom St. Leon extols 
and pays his court to; a Phocas, whom St. Gregory flatters with the most 
abject meanness; Alexander VI., polluted by so many incests, murders, and 
poisonings, and with whom the feeble Louis XII., commonly called “the 
Good,” enters into the most strict and base alliance; a Cromwell, whose 
protection Cardinal Mazarin eagerly solicits, and to gratify whom he expels 
from France the heirs of Charles I., cousins-german of Louis XIV. — these, 
and a thousand similar examples, easily to be found in the records of 
history, totally disturb and derange my ideas, and I no longer know what I 
am doing or where I am. 

A. Well; but should the knowledge that storms are coming prevent our 
enjoying the beautiful sunshine and gentle and fragrant gales of the present 
day? Did the earthquake that destroyed half the city of Lisbon prevent your 
making a very pleasant journey from Madrid? If Attila was a bandit, and 
Cardinal Mazarin a knave, are there not some princes and ministers 
respectable and amiable men? Has it not been remarked, that in the war of 


1701, the Council of Louis XIV. consisted of some of the most virtuous of 
mankind — the duke of Beauvilliers, the Marquis de Torcy, Marshal Villars, 
and finally Chamillard, who was not indeed considered a very able but still 
an honorable man? Does not the idea of just and unjust still exist? It is in 
fact on this that all laws are founded. The Greeks call laws “the daughters 
of heaven”, which means simply, the daughters of nature. Have you no laws 
in your country? 

B. Yes; some good, and others bad. 

A. Where could you have taken the idea of them, but from the notions of 
natural law which every well-constructed mind has within itself? They must 
have been derived from these or nothing. 

B. You are right; there is a natural law, but it is still more natural to many 
people to forget or neglect it. 

A. It is natural also to be one-eyed, humpbacked, lame, deformed, and 
sickly; but we prefer persons well made and healthy. 

B. Why are there so many one-eyed and deformed minds? 

A. Hush! Consult, however, the article on “Omnipotence.” 


LAW (SALIC). 


He who says that the Salic law was written with a pen from the wing of a 
two-headed eagle, by Pharamond’s almoner, on the back of the patent 
containing Constantine’s donation, was not, perhaps, very much mistaken. 

It is, say the doughty lawyers, the fundamental law of the French 
Empire. The great Jerome Bignon, in his book on “The Excellence of 
France,” says that this law is derived from natural law, according to the 
great Aristotle, because “in families it was the father who governed, and no 
dower was given to daughters, as we read in relation to the father, mother, 
and brothers of Rebecca.” 

He asserts that the kingdom of France is so excellent that it has 
religiously preserved this law, recommended both by Aristotle and the Old 
Testament. And to prove this excellence of France, he observes also, that 
the emperor Julian thought the wine of Suréne admirable. 

But in order to demonstrate the excellence of the Salic law, he refers to 
Froissart, according to whom the twelve peers of France said that “the 
kingdom of France is of such high nobility that it never ought to pass in 
succession to a female.” 

It must be acknowledged that this decision is not a little uncivil to Spain, 
England, Naples, and Hungary, and more than all the rest to Russia, which 
has seen on its throne four empresses in succession. 

The kingdom of France is of great nobility; no doubt it is; but those of 
Spain, of Mexico, and Peru are also of great nobility, and there is great 
nobility also in Russia. 

It has been alleged that Sacred Scripture says the lilies neither toil nor 
spin; and thence it has been inferred that women ought not to reign in 
France. This certainly is another instance of powerful reasoning; but it has 
been forgotten that the leopards, which are — it is hard to say why — the 
arms of England, spin no more than the lilies which are — it is equally hard 
to say why — the arms of France. In a word, the circumstance that lilies 
have never been seen to spin does not absolutely demonstrate the exclusion 
of females from the throne to have been a fundamental law of the Gauls. 

Of Fundamental Laws. 

The fundamental law of every country is, that if people are desirous of 
having bread, they must sow corn; that if they wish for clothing, they must 


cultivate flax and hemp; that every owner of a field should have the 
uncontrolled management and dominion over it, whether that owner be 
male or female; that the half-barbarous Gaul should kill as many as ever he 
can of the wholly barbarous Franks, when they come from the banks of the 
Main, which they have not the skill and industry to cultivate, to carry off his 
harvests and flocks; without doing which the Gaul would either become a 
serf of the Frank, or be assassinated by him. 

It is upon this foundation that an edifice is well supported. One man 
builds upon a rock, and his house stands firm; another on the sands, and it 
falls to the ground. But a fundamental law, arising from the fluctuating 
inclinations of men, and yet at the same time irrevocable, is a contradiction 
in terms, a mere creature of imagination, a chimera, an absurdity; the power 
that makes the laws can change them. The Golden Bull was called “the 
fundamental law of the empire.” It was ordained that there should never be 
more than seven Teutonic electors, for the very satisfactory and decisive 
reason that a certain Jewish chandelier had had no more than seven 
branches, and that there are no more than seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
This fundamental law had the epithet “eternal” applied to it by the all- 
powerful authority and infallible knowledge of Charles IV. God, however, 
did not think fit to allow of this assumption of “eternal” in Charles’s 
parchments. He permitted other German emperors, out of their all-powerful 
authority and infallible knowledge, to add two branches to the chandelier, 
and two presents to the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly the 
electors are now nine in number. 

It was a very fundamental law that the disciples of the Lord Jesus should 
possess no private property, but have all things in common. There was 
afterwards a law that the bishops of Rome should be rich, and that the 
people should choose them. The last fundamental law is, that they are 
sovereigns, and elected by a small number of men clothed in scarlet, and 
constituting a society absolutely unknown in the time of Jesus. If the 
emperor, king of the Romans, always august, was sovereign master of 
Rome in fact, as he is according to the style of his patents and heraldry, the 
pope would be his grand almoner, until some other law, forever irrevocable, 
was announced, to be destroyed in its turn by some succeeding one. 

I will suppose — what may very possibly and naturally happen — that 
an emperor of Germany may have no issue but an only daughter, and that he 
may be a quiet, worthy man, understanding nothing about war. I will 


suppose that if Catherine II. does not destroy the Turkish Empire, which she 
has severely shaken in the very year in which I am now writing my reverie 
(the year 1771), the Turk will come and invade this good prince, 
notwithstanding his’ being cherished and beloved by all his nine electors; 
that his daughter puts herself at the head of the troops with two young 
electors deeply enamored of her; that she beats the Ottomans, as Deborah 
beat General Sisera, and his three hundred thousand soldiers, and his three 
thousand chariots of war, in a little rocky plain at the foot of Mount Tabor; 
that this warlike princess drives the Mussulman even beyond Adrianople; 
that her father dies through joy at her success, or from any other cause; that 
the two lovers of the princess induce their seven colleagues to crown her 
empress, and that all the princes of the empire, and all the cities give their 
consent to it; what, in this case, becomes of the fundamental and eternal law 
which enacts that the holy Roman Empire cannot possibly pass from the 
lance to the distaff, that the two-headed eagle cannot spin, and that it is 
impossible to sit on the imperial throne without breeches? The old and 
absurd law would be derided, and the heroic empress reign at once in safety 
and in glory. 

How The Salic Law Came To Be Established. 

We cannot contest the custom which has indeed passed into law, that 
decides against daughters inheriting the crown in France while there 
remains any male of the royal blood. This question has been long 
determined, and the seal of antiquity has been put to the decision. Had it 
been expressly brought from heaven, it could not be more revered by the 
French nation than it is. It certainly does not exactly correspond with the 
gallant courtesy of the nation; but the fact is, that it was in strict and 
rigorous observance before the nation was ever distinguished for its gallant 
courtesy. 

The president Hénault repeats, in his “Chronicle,” what had been stated 
at random before him, that Clovis digested the Salic law in 511, the very 
year in which he died. I am very well disposed to believe that he actually 
did digest this law, and that he knew how to read and write, just as I am to 
believe that he was only fifteen years old when he undertook the conquest 
of the Gauls; but I do sincerely wish that any one would show me in the 
library of St.-Germain-des-Prés, or of St. Martin, the original document of 
the Salic law actually signed Clovis, or Clodovic, or Hildovic; from that we 
should at least learn his real name, which nobody at present knows. 


We have two editions of this Salic law; one by a person by the name of 
Herold, the other by Francis Pithou; and these are different, which is by no 
means a favorable presumption. When the text of a law is given differently 
in two documents, it is not only evident that one of the two is false, but it is 
highly probable that they are both so. No custom or usage of the Franks was 
written in our early times, and it would be excessively strange that the law 
of the Salii should have been so. This law, moreover, is in Latin, and it does 
not seem at all probable that, in the swamps between Suabia and Batavia, 
Clovis, or his predecessors, should speak Latin. 

It is supposed that this law has reference to the kings of France; and yet 
all the learned are agreed that the Sicambri, the Franks, and the Salii, had no 
kings, nor indeed any hereditary chiefs. 

The title of the Salic law begins with these words: “In Christi nomine”— 
“In the name of Christ.” It was therefore made out of the Salic territory, as 
Christ was no more known by these barbarians than by the rest of Germany 
and all the countries of the North. 

This law is stated to have been drawn up by four distinguished lawyers 
of the Frank nation; these, in Herold’s edition, are called Vuisogast, 
Arogast, Salegast, and Vuindogast. In Pithou’s edition, the names are 
somewhat different. It has been unluckily discovered that these names are 
the old names, somewhat disguised, of certain cantons of Germany. 

In whatever period this law was framed in bad Latin, we find, in the 
article relating to allodial or freehold lands, “that no part of Salic land can 
be inherited by women.” It is clear that this pretended law was by no means 
followed. In the first place, it appears from the formule of Marculphus that 
a father might leave his allodial land to his daughter, renouncing “a certain 
Salic law which is impious and abominable.” 

Secondly, if this law be applied to fiefs, it is evident that the English 
kings, who were not of the Norman race, obtained all their great fiefs in 
France only through daughters. 

Thirdly, it is alleged to be necessary that a fief should be possessed by a 
man, because he was able as well as bound to fight for his lord; this itself 
shows that the law could not be understood to affect the rights to the throne. 
All feudal lords might fight just as well for a queen as for a king. A queen 
was not obliged to follow the practice so long in use, to put on a cuirass, 
and cover her limbs with armor, and set off trotting against the enemy upon 
a carthorse. 


It is certain, therefore, that the Salic law could have no reference to the 
crown, neither in connection with allodial lands, nor feudal holding and 
service. 

Mézeray says, “The imbecility of the sex precludes their reigning.” 
Mézeray speaks here like a man neither of sense nor politeness. History 
positively and repeatedly falsifies his assertion. Queen Anne of England, 
who humbled Louis XIV.; the empress-queen of Hungary, who resisted 
King Louis XV., Frederick the Great, the elector of Bavaria, and various 
other princes; Elizabeth of England, who was the strength and support of 
our great Henry; the empress of Russia, of whom we have spoken already; 
all these decidedly show that Mézeray is not more correct than he is 
courteous in his observation. He could scarcely help knowing that Queen 
Blanche was in fact the reigning monarch under the name of her son; as 
Anne of Brittany was under that of Louis XII. 

Velly, the last writer of the history of France, and who on that very 
account ought to be the best, as he possessed all the accumulated materials 
of his predecessors, did not, however, always know how to turn his 
advantages to the best account. He inveighs with bitterness against the 
judicious and profound Rapin de Thoyras, and attempts to prove to him that 
no princess ever succeeded to the crown while any males remained who 
were capable of succeeding. That we all know perfectly well, and Thoyras 
never said the contrary. 

In that long age of barbarism, when the only concern of Europe was to 
commit usurpations and to sustain them, it must be acknowledged that 
kings, being often chiefs of banditti or warriors armed against those 
banditti, it was not possible to be subject to the government of a woman. 
Whoever was in possession of a great warhorse would engage in the work 
of rapine and murder only under the standard of a man mounted upon a 
great horse like himself. A buckler of oxhide served for a throne. The 
caliphs governed by the Koran, the popes were deemed to govern by the 
Gospel. The South saw no woman reign before Joan of Naples, who was 
indebted for her crown entirely to the affection of the people for King 
Robert, her grandfather, and to their hatred of Andrew, her husband. This 
Andrew was in reality of royal blood, but had been born in Hungary, at that 
time in a state of barbarism. He disgusted the Neapolitans by his gross 
manners, intemperance, and drunkenness. The amiable king Robert was 


obliged to depart from immemorial usage, and declare Joan alone sovereign 
by his will, which was approved by the nation. 

In the North we see no queen reigning in her own right before Margaret 
of Waldemar, who governed for some months in her own name about the 
year 1377. 

Spain had no queen in her own right before the able Isabella in 1461. In 
England the cruel and bigoted Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., was the first 
woman who inherited the throne, as the weak and criminal Mary Stuart was 
in Scotland in the sixteenth century. The immense territory of Russia had no 
female sovereign before the widow of Peter the Great. 

The whole of Europe, and indeed I might say the whole world, was 
governed by warriors in the time when Philip de Valois supported his right 
against Edward III. This right of a male who succeeded to a male, seemed 
the law of all nations. “You are grandson of Philip the Fair,” said Valois to 
his competitor, “but as my right would be superior to that of the mother, it 
must be still more decidedly superior to that of the son. Your mother, in 
fact, could not communicate a right which she did not possess.” 

It was therefore perfectly recognized in France that a prince of the blood 
royal, although in the remotest possible degree, should be heir to the crown 
in exclusion even of the daughter of the king. It is a law on which there is 
now not the slightest dispute whatever. Other nations have, since the full 
and universal recognition of this principle among ourselves, adjudged the 
throne to princesses. But France has still observed its ancient usage. Time 
has conferred on this usage the force of the most sacred of laws. At what 
time the Salic law was framed or interpreted is not of the slightest 
consequence; it does exist, it is respectable, it is useful; and its utility has 
rendered it sacred. 

Examination Whether Daughters Are In All Cases Deprived Of Every 
Species Of Inheritance By This Salic Law. 

I have already bestowed the empire on a daughter in defiance of the 
Golden Bull. I shall have no difficulty in conferring on a daughter the 
kingdom of France. I have a better right to dispose of this realm than Pope 
Julian II., who deprived Louis XII. of it, and transferred it by his own single 
authority to the emperor Maximilian. I am better authorized to plead in 
behalf of the daughters of the house of France, than Pope Gregory XIII. and 
Cordelier Sextus-Quintus were to exclude from the throne our princes of the 
blood, under the pretence actually urged by these excellent priests, that 


Henry IV. and the princes of Condé were a “bastard and detestable race” of 
Bourbon — refined and holy words, which deserve ever to be remembered 
in order to keep alive the conviction of all we owe to the bishops of Rome. I 
may give my vote in the states-general, and no pope certainly can have any 
suffrage on it. I therefore give my vote without hesitation, some three or 
four hundred years from the present time, to a daughter of France, then the 
only descendant remaining in a direct line from Hugh Capet. I constitute her 
queen, provided she shall have been well educated, have a sound 
understanding, and be no bigot. I interpret in her favor that law which 
declares “que fille ne doit mie succéder” — that a daughter must in no case 
come to her succession. I understand by the words, that she must in no case 
succeed as long as there shall be any male. But on failure of males, I prove 
that the kingdom belongs to her by nature, which ordains it, and for the 
benefit of the nation. 

I invite all good Frenchmen to show the same respect as myself for the 
blood of so many kings. I consider this as the only method of preventing 
factions which would dismember the state. I propose that she shall reign in 
her own right, and that she shall be married to some amiable and 
respectable prince, who shall assume her name and arms, and who, in his 
own right, shall possess some territory which shall be annexed to France; as 
we have seen Maria Theresa of Hungary united in marriage to Francis, duke 
of Lorraine, the most excellent prince in the world. 

What Celt will refuse to acknowledge her, unless we should discover 
some other beautiful and accomplished princess of the issue of 
Charlemagne, whose family was expelled by Hugh Capet, notwithstanding 
the Salic law? or unless indeed we should find a princess fairer and more 
accomplished still, an unquestionable descendant from Clovis, whose 
family was before expelled by Pepin, his own domestic, notwithstanding, be 
it again remembered, the Salic law. 

I shall certainly find no involved and difficult intrigues necessary to 
obtain the consecration of my royal heroine at Rheims, or Chartres, or in the 
chapel of the Louvre — for either would effectually answer the purpose; or 
even to dispense with any consecration at all. For monarchs reign as well 
when not consecrated as when consecrated. The kings and queens of Spain 
observe no such ceremony. 

Among all the families of the king’s secretaries, no person will be found 
to dispute the throne with this Capetian princess. The most illustrious 


houses are so jealous of each other that they would infinitely prefer obeying 
the daughter of kings to being under the government of one of their equals. 
Recognized by the whole of France, she will receive the homage of all 
her subjects with a grace and majesty which will induce them to love as 
much as they revere her; and all the poets will compose verses in her honor. 


LAW (CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL). 


The following notes were found among the papers of a lawyer, and are 
perhaps deserving some consideration: 

That no ecclesiastical law should be of any force until it has received the 
express sanction of government. It was upon this principle that Athens and 
Rome were never involved in religious quarrels. 

These quarrels fall to the lot of those nations only that have never been 
civilized, or that have afterwards been again reduced to barbarism. 

That the magistrate alone should have authority to prohibit labor on 
festivals, because it does not become priests to forbid men to cultivate their 
fields. 

That everything relating to marriages depends solely upon the 
magistrate, and that the priests should be confined to the august function of 
blessing them. 

That lending money at interest is purely an object of the civil law, as that 
alone presides over commerce. 

That all ecclesiastical persons should be, in all cases whatever, under the 
perfect control of the government, because they are subjects of the state. 

That men should never be so disgracefully ridiculous as to pay to a 
foreign priest the first year’s revenue of an estate, conferred by citizens 
upon a priest who is their fellow-citizen. 

That no priest should possess authority to deprive a citizen even of the 
smallest of his privileges, under the pretence that that citizen is a sinner; 
because the priest, himself a sinner, ought to pray for sinners, and not to 
judge them. 

That magistrates, cultivators, and priests, should alike contribute to the 
expenses of the state, because all alike belong to the state. 

That there should be only one system of weights and measures, and 
usages. 

That the punishment of criminals should be rendered useful. A man that 
is hanged is no longer useful; but a man condemned to the public works is 
still serviceable to his country, and a living lecture against crime. 

That the whole law should be clear, uniform, and precise; to interpret it 
is almost always to corrupt it. 

That nothing should be held infamous but vice. 


That taxes should be imposed always in just proportion. 
That law should never be in contradiction to usage; for, if the usage is 
good, the law is worth nothing. 


LAWS. 


SECTION I. 


It is difficult to point out a single nation living under a system of good laws. 
This is not attributable merely to the circumstance that laws are the 
productions of men, for men have produced works of great utility and 
excellence; and those who invented and brought to perfection the various 
arts of life were capable of devising a respectable code of jurisprudence. 
But laws have proceeded, in almost every state, from the interest of the 
legislator, from the urgency of the moment, from ignorance, and from 
superstition, and have accordingly been made at random, and irregularly, 
just in the same manner in which cities have been built. Take a view of 
Paris, and observe the contrast between that quarter of it where the fish- 
market (Halles) is situated, the St. Pierre-aux-boeufs, the streets Brisemiche 
and Pet-au-diable and the beauty and splendor of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries. This is a correct image of our laws. 

It was only after London had been reduced to ashes that it became at all 
fit to be inhabited. The streets, after that catastrophe, were widened and 
straightened. If you are desirous of having good laws, burn those which you 
have at present, and make fresh ones. 

The Romans were without fixed laws for the space of three hundred 
years; they were obliged to go and request some from the Athenians, who 
gave them such bad ones that they were almost all of them soon abrogated. 
How could Athens itself be in possession of a judicious and complete 
system? That of Draco was necessarily abolished, and that of Solon soon 
expired. 

Our customary or common law of Paris is interpreted differently by four- 
and-twenty commentaries, which decidedly proves, the same number of 
times, that it is ill conceived. It is in contradiction to a hundred and forty 
other usages, all having the force of law in the same nation, and all in 
contradiction to each other. There are therefore, in a single department in 
Europe, between the Alps and the Pyrenees, more than forty distinct small 
populations, who call themselves fellow-countrymen, but who are in reality 
as much strangers to one another as Tonquin is to Cochin China. 


It is the same in all provinces of Spain. It is in Germany much worse. No 
one there knows what are the rights of the chief or of the members. The 
inhabitant of the banks of the Elbe is connected with the cultivator of 
Suabia only in speaking nearly the same language, which, it must be 
admitted, is rather an unpolished and coarse one. 

The English nation has more uniformity; but having extricated itself 
from servitude and barbarism only by occasional efforts, by fits and 
convulsive starts, and having even in its state of freedom retained many 
laws formerly promulgated, either by the great tyrants who contended in 
rivalship for the throne, or the petty tyrants who seized upon the power and 
honors of the prelacy, it has formed altogether a body of laws of great vigor 
and efficacy, but which still exhibit many bruises and wounds, very 
clumsily patched and plastered. 

The intellect of Europe has made greater progress within the last hundred 
years than the whole world had done before since the days of Brahma, Fohi, 
Zoroaster, and the Thaut of Egypt. What then is the cause that legislation 
has made so little? 

After the fifth century, we were all savages. Such are the revolutions 
which take place on the globe; brigands pillaging and cultivators pillaged 
made up the masses of mankind from the recesses of the Baltic Sea to the 
Strait of Gibraltar; and when the Arabs made their appearance in the South, 
the desolation of ravage and confusion was universal. 

In our department of Europe, the small number, being composed of 
daring and ignorant men, used to conquest and completely armed for battle, 
and the greater number, composed of ignorant, unarmed slaves, scarcely 
any one of either class knowing how to read or write — not even 
Charlemagne himself — it happened very naturally that the Roman Church, 
with its pen and ceremonies, obtained the guidance and government of 
those who passed their life on horseback with their lances couched and the 
morion on their heads. 

The descendants of the Sicambri, the Burgundians, the Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Lombards, Heruli, etc., felt the necessity of something in the 
shape of laws. They sought for them where they were to be found. The 
bishops of Rome knew how to make them in Latin. The barbarians received 
them with greater respect in consequence of not understanding them. The 
decretals of the popes, some genuine, others most impudently forged, 
became the code of the new governors, “regas”; lords, “leus”; and barons, 


who had appropriated the lands. They were the wolves who suffered 
themselves to be chained up by the foxes. They retained their ferocity, but it 
was subjugated by credulity and the fear which credulity naturally 
produces. Gradually Europe, with the exception of Greece and what still 
belonged to the Eastern Empire, became subjected to the dominion of 
Rome, and the poet’s verse might be again applied as correctly as before: 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam. — A‘neid, i, 286. 


The subject world shall Rome’s dominion own, 
And prostrate shall adore the nation of the gown. 
— DRYDEN. 


Almost all treaties being accompanied by the sign of the cross, and by an 
oath which was frequently administered over some relics, everything was 
thus brought within the jurisdiction of the Church. Rome, as metropolitan, 
was supreme judge in causes, from the Cimbrian Chersonesus to Gascony; 
and a thousand feudal lords, uniting their own peculiar usages with the 
canon law, produced in the result that monstrous jurisprudence of which 
there at present exist so many remains. Which would have been better — no 
laws at all, or such as these? 

It was beneficial to an empire of more vast extent than that of Rome to 
remain for a long time in a state of chaos; for, as every valuable institution 
was still to be formed, it was easier to build a new edifice than to repair one 
whose ruins were looked upon as sacred. 

The legislatrix of the North, in 1767, collected deputies from all the 
provinces which contained about twelve hundred thousand square leagues. 
There were Pagans, Mahometans of the sect of Ali, and others of the sect of 
Omar, and about twelve different sects of Christians. Every law was 
distinctly proposed to this new synod; and if it appeared conformable to the 
interest of all the provinces, it then received the sanction of the empress and 
the nation. 

The first law that was brought forward and carried, was a law of 
toleration, that the Greek priest might never forget that the Latin priest was 
his fellow-man; that the Mussulman might bear with his Pagan brother; and 
that the Roman Catholic might not be tempted to sacrifice his brother 
Presbyterian. 


The empress wrote with her own hand, in this grand council of 
legislation, “Among so many different creeds, the most injurious error 
would be intolerance.” 

It is now unanimously agreed that there is in a state only one authority; 
that the proper expressions to be used are, “civil power,” and “ecclesiastical 
discipline”; and that the allegory of the two swords is a dogma of discord. 

She began with emancipating the serfs of her own particular domain. She 
emancipated all those of the ecclesiastical domains. She might thus be said 
to have created men out of slaves. 

The prelates and monks were paid out of the public treasury. 
Punishments were proportioned to crimes, and the punishments were of a 
useful character; offenders were for the greater part condemned to labor on 
public works, as the dead man can be of no service to the living. 

The torture was abolished, because it punishes a man before he is known 
to be guilty; because the Romans never put any to the torture but their 
slaves; and because torture tends to saving the guilty and destroying the 
innocent. 

This important business had proceeded thus far, when Mustapha III., the 
son of Mahmoud, obliged the empress to suspend her code and proceed to 
fighting. 


SECTION II. 


I have attempted to discover some ray of light in the mythological times of 
China which precede Fohi, but I have attempted in vain. 

At the period, however, in which Fohi flourished, which was about three 
thousand years before the new and common era of our northwestern part of 
the world, I perceive wise and mild laws already established by a beneficent 
sovereign. The ancient books of the Five Kings, consecrated by the respect 
of so many ages, treat of the institution of agriculture, of pastoral economy, 
of domestic economy, of that simple astronomy which regulates the 
different seasons, and of the music which, by different modulations, 
summoned men to their respective occupations. Fohi flourished, beyond 
dispute, more than five thousand years ago. We may therefore form some 
judgment of the great antiquity of an immense population, thus instructed 
by an emperor on every topic that could contribute to their happiness. In the 
laws of that monarch I see nothing but what is mild, useful and amiable. 


I was afterwards induced to inspect the code of a small nation, or horde, 
which arrived about two thousand years after the period of which we have 
been speaking, from a frightful desert on the banks of the river Jordan, in a 
country enclosed and bristled with peaked mountains. These laws have been 
transmitted to ourselves, and are daily held up to us as the model of 
wisdom. The following are a few of them: 

“Not to eat the pelican, nor the ossifrage, nor the griffin, nor the ixion, 
nor the eel, nor the hare, because the hare ruminates, and has not its foot 
cloven.” 

“Against men sleeping with their wives during certain periodical 
affections, under pain of death to both of the offending parties.” 

“To exterminate without pity all the unfortunate inhabitants of the land 
of Canaan, who were not even acquainted with them; to slaughter the 
whole; to massacre all, men and women, old men, children, and animals, for 
the greater glory of God.” 

“To sacrifice to the Lord whatever any man shall have devoted as an 
anathema to the Lord, and to slay it without power of ransom.” 

“To burn widows who, not being able to be married again to their 
brothers-in-law, had otherwise consoled themselves on the highway or 
elsewhere,” etc. 

A Jesuit, who was formerly a missionary among the cannibals, at the 
time when Canada still belonged to the king of France, related to me that 
once, as he was explaining these Jewish laws to his neophytes, a little 
impudent Frenchman, who was present at the catechising, cried out, “They 
are the laws of cannibals.” One of the Indians replied to him, “You are to 
know, Mr. Flippant, that we are people of some decency and kindness. We 
never had among us any such laws; and if we had not some kindness and 
decency, we should treat you as an inhabitant of Canaan, in order to teach 
you civil language.” 

It appears upon a comparison of the code of the Chinese with that of the 
Hebrews, that laws naturally follow the manners of the people who make 
them. If vultures and doves had laws, they would undoubtedly be of a very 
different character. 


SECTION IIL. 


Sheep live in society very mildly and agreeably; their character passes for 
being a very gentle one, because we do not see the prodigious quantity of 
animals devoured by them. We may, however, conceive that they eat them 
very innocently and without knowing it, just as we do when we eat 
Sassenage cheese. The republic of sheep is a faithful image of the age of 
gold. 

A hen-roost exhibits the most perfect representation of monarchy. There 
is no king comparable to a cock. If he marches haughtily and fiercely in the 
midst of his people, it is not out of vanity. If the enemy is advancing, he 
does not content himself with issuing an order to his subjects to go and be 
killed for him, in virtue of his unfailing knowledge and resistless power; he 
goes in person himself, ranges his young troops behind him, and fights to 
the last gasp. If he conquers, it is himself who sings the “Te Deum.” In his 
civil or domestic life, there is nothing so gallant, so respectable, and so 
disinterested. Whether he has in his royal beak a grain of corn or a grub- 
worm, he bestows it on the first of his female subjects that comes within his 
presence. In short, Solomon in his harem was not to be compared to a cock 
in a farm-yard. 

If it be true that bees are governed by a queen to whom all her subjects 
make love, that is a more perfect government still. 

Ants are considered as constituting an excellent democracy. This is 
superior to every other state, as all are, in consequence of such a 
constitution, on terms of equality, and every individual is employed for the 
happiness of all. The republic of beavers is superior even to that of ants; at 
least, if we may judge by their performances in masonry. 

Monkeys are more like merry-andrews than a regularly governed people; 
they do not appear associated under fixed and fundamental laws, like the 
species previously noticed. 

We resemble monkeys more than any other animals in the talent of 
imitation, in the levity of our ideas, and in that inconstancy which has 
always prevented our having uniform and durable laws. 

When nature formed our species, and imparted to us a certain portion of 
instinct, self-love for our own preservation, benevolence for the safety and 
comfort of others, love which is common to every class of animal being, 
and the inexplicable gift of combining more ideas than all the inferior 
animals together — after bestowing on us this outfit she said to us: “Go, 
and do the best you can.” 


There is not a good code of laws in any single country. The reason is 
obvious: laws have been made for particular purposes, according to time, 
place, exigencies, and not with general and systematic views. 

When the exigencies upon which laws were founded are changed or 
removed, the laws themselves become ridiculous. Thus the law which 
forbade eating pork and drinking wine was perfectly reasonable in Arabia, 
where pork and wine are injurious; but at Constantinople it is absurd. 

The law which confers the whole fief or landed property on the eldest 
son, is a very good one in a time of general anarchy and pillage. The eldest 
is then the commander of the castle, which sooner or later will be attacked 
by brigands; the younger brothers will be his chief officers, and the laborers 
his soldiers. All that is to be apprehended is that the younger brother may 
assassinate or poison the elder, his liege lord, in order to become himself the 
master of the premises; but such instances are uncommon, because nature 
has so combined our instincts and passions, that we feel a stronger horror 
against assassinating our elder brother, than we feel a desire to succeed to 
his authority and estate. But this law, which was suitable enough to the 
owners of the gloomy, secluded, and turreted mansions, in the days of 
Chilperic, is detestable when the case relates wholly to the division of 
family property in a civilized and well-governed city. 

To the disgrace of mankind, the laws of play or gaming are, it is well 
known, the only ones that are throughout just, clear, inviolable, and carried 
into impartial and perfect execution. Why is the Indian who laid down the 
laws of a game of chess willingly and promptly obeyed all over the world, 
while the decretals of the popes, for example, are at present an object of 
horror and contempt? The reason is, that the inventor of chess combined 
everything with caution and exactness for the satisfaction of the players, 
and that the popes in their decretals looked solely to their own advantage. 
The Indian was desirous at once of exercising the minds of men and 
furnishing them with amusement; the popes were desirous of debasing and 
brutifying them. Accordingly, the game of chess has remained substantially 
the same for upwards of five thousand years, and is common to all the 
inhabitants of the earth; while the decretals are known only at Spoleto, 
Orvieto, and Loretto, and are there secretly despised even by the most 
shallow and contemptible of the practitioners. 


SECTION IV. 


During the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, when the Romans were 
disembowelling the Jews, a rich Israelite fled with all the gold he had 
accumulated by his occupation as a usurer, and conveyed to Ezion-Geber 
the whole of his family, which consisted of his wife, then far advanced in 
years, a son, and a daughter; he had in his train two eunuchs, one of whom 
acted as a cook, and the other as a laborer and vine-dresser; and a pious 
Essenian, who knew the Pentateuch completely by heart, acted as his 
almoner. All these embarked at the port of Ezion-Geber, traversed the sea 
commonly called Red, although it is far from being so, and entered the 
Persian Gulf to go in search of the land of Ophir, without knowing where it 
was. A dreadful tempest soon after this came on, which drove the Hebrew 
family towards the coast of India; and the vessel was wrecked on one of the 
Maldive islands now called Padrabranca, but which was at that time 
uninhabited. 

The old usurer and his wife were drowned; the son and daughter, the two 
eunuchs, and the almoner were saved. They took as much of the provisions 
out of the wreck as they were able; erected for themselves little cabins on 
the island, and lived there with considerable convenience and comfort. You 
are aware that the island of Padrabranca is within five degrees of the line, 
and that it furnishes the largest cocoanuts and the best pineapples in the 
world; it was pleasant to have such a lovely asylum at a time when the 
favorite people of God were elsewhere exposed to persecution and 
massacre; but the Essenian could not refrain from tears when he reflected, 
that perhaps those on that happy island were the only Jews remaining on the 
earth, and that the seed of Abraham was to be annihilated. 

“Its restoration depends entirely upon you,” said the young Jew; “marry 
my sister.” “I would willingly,” said the almoner, “but it is against the law. I 
am an Essenian; I have made a vow never to marry; the law enjoins the 
strictest observance of a vow; the Jewish race may come to an end, if it 
must be so; but I will certainly not marry your sister in order to prevent it, 
beautiful and amiable as I admit she is.” 

“My two eunuchs,” resumed the Jew, “can be of no service in this affair; 
I will therefore marry her myself, if you have no objection; and you shall 
bestow the usual marriage benediction.” 

“T had a hundred times rather be disembowelled by the Roman soldiers,” 
said the almoner, “than to be instrumental to your committing incest; were 
she your sister by the father’s side only, the law would allow of your 


marriage; but as she is your sister by the same mother, such a marriage 
would be abominable.” 

“T can readily admit,” returned the young man, “that it would be a crime 
at Jerusalem, where I might see many other young women, one of whom I 
might marry; but in the isle of Padrabranca, where I see nothing but 
cocoanuts, pineapples, and oysters, I consider the case to be very 
allowable.” 

The Jew accordingly married his sister, and had a daughter by her, 
notwithstanding all the protestations of the Essenian; and this was the only 
offspring of a marriage which one of them thought very legitimate, and the 
other absolutely abominable. 

After the expiration of fourteen years, the mother died; and the father 
said to the almoner, “Have you at length got rid of your old prejudices? Will 
you marry my daughter?” “God preserve me from it,” said the Essenian. 
“Then,” said the father, “I will marry her myself, come what will of it; for I 
cannot bear that the seed of Abraham should be totally annihilated.” The 
Essenian, struck with inexpressible horror, would dwell no longer with a 
man who thus violated and defiled the law, and fled. The new-married man 
loudly called after him, saying, “Stay here, my friend. I am observing the 
law of nature, and doing good to my country; do not abandon your friends.” 
The other suffered him to call, and continue to call, in vain; his head was 
full of the law; and he stopped not till he had reached, by swimming, 
another island. 

This was the large island of Attola, highly populous and civilized; as 
soon as he landed he was made a slave. He complained bitterly of the 
inhospitable manner in which he had been received; he was told that such 
was the law, and that, ever since the island had been very nearly surprised 
and taken by the inhabitants of that of Ada, it had been wisely enacted that 
all strangers landing at Attola should be made slaves. “It is impossible that 
can ever be a law,” said the Essenian, “for it is not in the Pentateuch.” He 
was told in reply, that it was to be found in the digest of the country; and he 
remained a slave: fortunately he had a kind and wealthy master, who treated 
him very well, and to whom he became strongly attached. 

Some murderers once came to the house in which he lived, to kill his 
master and carry off his treasure. They inquired of the slaves if he was at 
home, and had much money there. “We assure you, on our oaths,” said the 
Slaves, “that he is not at home.” But the Essenian said: “The law does not 


allow lying; I swear to you that he is at home, and that he has a great deal of 
money.” The master was, in consequence, robbed and murdered; the slaves 
accused the Essenian, before the judges, of having betrayed his master. The 
Essenian said, that he would tell no lies, and that nothing in the world 
should induce him to tell one; and he was hanged. 

This history was related to me, with many similar ones, on the last 
voyage I made from India to France. When I arrived, I went to Versailles on 
business, and saw in the street a beautiful woman, followed by many others 
who were also beautiful. “Who is that beautiful woman?” said I to the 
barrister who had accompanied me; for I had a cause then depending before 
the Parliament of Paris about some dresses that I had had made in India, and 
I was desirous of having my counsel as much with me as possible. “She is 
the daughter of the king,” said he, “she is amiable and beneficent; it is a 
great pity that, in no case or circumstance whatever, such a woman as that 
can become queen of France.” “What!” I replied, “if we had the misfortune 
to lose all her relations and the princes of the blood — which God forbid — 
would not she, in that case, succeed to the throne of her father?” “No,” said 
the counsellor; “the Salic law expressly forbids it.” “And who made this 
Salic law?” said I to the counsellor. “I do not at all know,” said he; “but it is 
pretended, that among an ancient people called the Salii, who were unable 
either to read or write, there existed a written law, which enacted, that in the 
Salic territory a daughter should not inherit any freehold.” “And I,” said I to 
him, “I abolish that law; you assure me that this princess is amiable and 
beneficent; she would, therefore, should the calamity occur of her being the 
last existing personage of royal blood, have an incontestable right to the 
crown: my mother inherited from her father; and in the case supposed, I am 
resolved that this princess shall inherit from hers.” 

On the ensuing day, my suit was decided in one of the chambers of 
parliament, and I lost everything by a single vote; my counsellor told me, 
that in another chamber I should have gained everything by a single vote. 
“That is a very curious circumstance,” said I: “at that rate each chamber 
proceeds by a different law.” “That is just the case,” said he: “there are 
twenty-five commentaries on the common law of Paris: that is to say, it is 
proved five and twenty times over, that the common law of Paris is 
equivocal; and if there had been five and twenty chambers of judges, there 
would be just as many different systems of jurisprudence. We have a 
province,” continued he, “fifteen leagues distant from Paris, called 


Normandy, where the judgment in your cause would have been very 
different from what it was here.” This statement excited in me a strong 
desire to see Normandy; and I accordingly went thither with one of my 
brothers. At the first inn, we met with a young man who was almost in a 
state of despair. I inquired of him what was his misfortune; he told me it 
was having an elder brother. “Where,” said I, “can be the great calamity of 
having an elder brother? The brother I have is my elder, and yet we live 
very happily together.” “Alas! sir,” said he to me, “the law of this place 
gives everything to the elder brother, and of course leaves nothing for the 
younger ones.” “That,” said I, “is enough, indeed, to disturb and distress 
you; among us everything is divided equally; and yet, sometimes, brothers 
have no great affection for one another.” 

These little adventures occasioned me to make some observations, which 
of course were very ingenious and profound, upon the subject of laws; and I 
easily perceived that it was with them as it is with our garments: I must 
wear a doliman at Constantinople, and a coat at Paris. 

“Tf all human laws,” said I, “are matters of convention, nothing is 
necessary but to make a good bargain.” The citizens of Delhi and Agra say 
that they have made a very bad one with Tamerlane: those of London 
congratulate themselves on having made a very good one with King 
William of Orange. A citizen of London once said to me: “Laws are made 
by necessity, and observed through force.” I asked him if force did not also 
occasionally make laws, and if William, the bastard and conqueror, had not 
chosen simply to issue his orders without condescending to make any 
convention or bargain with the English at all. “True,” said he, “it was so: we 
were oxen at that time; William brought us under the yoke, and drove us 
with a goad; since that period we have been metamorphosed into men; the 
horns, however, remain with us still, and we use them as weapons against 
every man who attempts making us work for him and not for ourselves.” 

With my mind full of all these reflections, I could not help feeling a 
sensible gratification in thinking, that there exists a natural law entirely 
independent of all human conventions: The fruit of my labor ought to be my 
own: I am bound to honor my father and mother: I have no right over the 
life of my neighbor, nor has my neighbor over mine, etc. But when I 
considered, that from Chedorlaomer to Mentzel, colonel of hussars, every 
one kills and plunders his neighbor according to law, and with his patent in 
his pocket, I was greatly distressed. 


I was told that laws existed even among robbers, and that there were 
laws also in war. I asked what were the laws of war. “They are,” said some 
one, “to hang up a brave officer for maintaining a weak post without 
cannon; to hang a prisoner, if the enemy have hanged any of yours; to 
ravage with fire and sword those villages which shall not have delivered up 
their means of subsistence by an appointed day, agreeably to the commands 
of the gracious sovereign of the vicinage.” “Good,” said I, “that is the true 
spirit of laws.” After acquiring a good deal of information, I found that 
there existed some wise laws, by which a shepherd is condemned to nine 
years’ imprisonment and labor in the galleys, for having given his sheep a 
little foreign salt. My neighbor was ruined by a suit on account of two oaks 
belonging to him, which he had cut down in his wood, because he had 
omitted a mere form of technicality with which it was almost impossible 
that he should have been acquainted; his wife died, in consequence, in 
misery; and his son is languishing out a painful existence. I admit that these 
laws are just, although their execution is a little severe; but I must 
acknowledge I am no friend to laws which authorize a hundred thousand 
neighbors loyally to set about cutting one another’s throats. It appears to me 
that the greater part of mankind have received from nature a sufficient 
portion of what is called common sense for making laws, but that the whole 
world has not justice enough to make good laws. 

Simple and tranquil cultivators, collected from every part of the world, 
would easily agree that every one should be free to sell the superfluity of his 
own corn to his neighbor, and that every law contrary to it is both inhuman 
and absurd; that the value of money, being the representative of 
commodities, ought no more to be tampered with than the produce of the 
earth; that the father of a family should be master in his own house; that 
religion should collect men together, to unite them in kindness and 
friendship, and not to make them fanatics and persecutors; and that those 
who labor ought not to be deprived of the fruits of their labor, to endow 
superstition and idleness. In the course of an hour, thirty laws of this 
description, all of a nature beneficial to mankind, would be unanimously 
agreed to. 

But let Tamerlane arrive and subjugate India, and you will then see 
nothing but arbitrary laws. One will oppress and grind down a whole 
province, merely to enrich one of Tamerlane’s collectors of revenue; 
another will screw up to the crime of high treason, speaking 


contemptuously of the mistress of a rajah’s chief valet; a third will extort 
from the farmer a moiety of his harvest, and dispute with him the right to 
the remainder; in short, there will be laws by which a Tartar sergeant will be 
authorized to seize your children in the cradle — to make one, who is 
robust, a soldier — to convert another, who is weak, into a eunuch — and 
thus to leave the father and mother without assistance and without 
consolation. 

But which would be preferable, being Tamerlane’s dog or his subject? It 
is evident that the condition of his dog would be by far the better one. 


LAWS (SPIRIT OF). 


It would be admirable, if from all the books upon laws by Bodin, Hobbes, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Montesquieu, Barbeyrac, and Burlamaqui, some 
general law was adopted by the whole of the tribunals of Europe upon 
succession, contracts, revenue offences, etc. But neither the citations of 
Grotius, nor those of Puffendorf, nor those of the “Spirit of Laws,” have 
ever led to a sentence in the Chatelet of Paris or the Old Bailey of London. 
We weary ourselves with Grotius, pass some agreeable moments with 
Montesquieu; but if process be deemed advisable, we run to our attorney. 

It has been said that the letter kills, but that in the spirit there is life. It is 
decidedly the contrary in the book of Montesquieu; the spirit is diffusive, 
and the letter teaches nothing. 

False Citations In The “Spirit Of Laws”, And False Consequences 
Drawn From Them By The Author. 

It is observed, that “the English, to favor liberty, have abstracted all the 
intermediate powers which formed part of their constitution.” 

On the contrary, they have preserved the Upper House, and the greater 
part of the jurisdictions which stand between the crown and the people. 

“The establishment of a vizier in a despotic state is a fundamental law.” 





A judicious critic has remarked that this is as much as to say that the office 
of the mayors of the palace was a fundamental office. Constantine was 
highly despotic, yet had no grand vizier. Louis XIV. was less despotic, and 
had no first minister. The popes are sufficiently despotic, and yet seldom 
possess them. 

“The sale of employments is good in monarchical states, because it 
makes it the profession of persons of family to undertake employments, 
which they would not fulfil from disinterested motives alone.” 

Is it Montesquieu who writes these odious lines? What! because the 
vices of Francis I. deranged the public finances, must we sell to ignorant 
young men the right of deciding upon the honor, fortune, and lives of the 
people? What! is it good in a monarchy, that the office of magistrate should 
become a family provision? If this infamy was salutary, some other country 
would have adopted it as well as France; but there is not another monarchy 


on earth which has merited the opprobrium. This monstrous anomaly 
sprang from the prodigality of a ruined and spendthrift monarch, and the 
vanity of certain citizens whose fathers possessed money; and the wretched 
abuse has always been weakly attacked, because it was felt that 
reimbursement would be difficult. It would be a thousand times better, said 
a great jurisconsult, to sell the treasure of all the convents, and the plate of 
all the churches, than to sell justice. When Francis I. seized the silver 
grating of St. Martin, he did harm to no one; St. Martin complained not, and 
parted very easily with his screen; but to sell the place of judge, and at the 
Same time make the judge swear that he has not bought it, is a base 
sacrilege. 

Let us complain that Montesquieu has dishonored his work by such 
paradoxes — but at the same time let us pardon him. His uncle purchased 
the office of a provincial president, and bequeathed it to him. Human nature 
is to be recognized in everything, and there are none of us without 
weakness. 

“Behold how industriously the Muscovite government seeks to emerge 
from despotism.” 

Is it in abolishing the patriarchate and the active militia of the strelitzes; 
in being the absolute master of the troops, of the revenue, and of the church, 
of which the functionaries are paid from the public treasury alone? or is it 
proved by making laws to render that power as sacred as it is mighty? It is 
melancholy, that in so many citations and so many maxims, the contrary of 
what is asserted should be almost always the truth. 

“The luxury of those who possess the necessaries of life only, will be 
zero; the luxury of those who possess as much again, will be equal to one; 
of those who possess double the means of the latter, three; and so on.” 

The latter will possess three times the excess beyond the necessaries of 
life; but it by no means follows that he will possess three times as many 
luxuries; for he may be thrice as avaricious, or may employ the superfluity 
in commerce, or in portions to his daughters. These propositions are not 
affairs of arithmetic, and such calculations are miserable quackery. 

“The Samnites had a fine custom, which must have produced admirable 
results. The young man declared the most worthy chose a wife where he 
pleased; he who had the next number of suffrages in his favor followed, and 
so on throughout.” 


The author has mistaken the Sunites, a people of Scythia, for the 
Samnites, in the neighborhood of Rome. He quotes a fragment of Nicholas 
de Demas, preserved by Stobeus: but is the said Nicholas a sufficient 
authority? This fine custom would moreover be very injurious in a well- 
governed country; for if the judges should be deceived in the young man 
declared the most worthy; if the female selected should not like him; or if 
he were objectionable in the eyes of the girl’s parents, very fatal results 
might follow. 

“On reading the admirable work of Tacitus on the manners of the 
Germans, it will be seen that it is from them the English drew the idea of 
their political government. That admirable system originated in the woods.” 

The houses of peers and of commons, and the English courts of law and 
equity, found in the woods! Who would have supposed it? Without doubt, 
the English owe their squadrons and their commerce to the manners of the 
Germans; and the sermons of Tillotson to those pious German sorcerers 
who sacrificed their prisoners, and judged of their success in war by the 
manner in which the blood flowed. We must believe, also, that the English 
are indebted for their fine manufactures to the laudable practice of the 
Germans, who, as Tacitus observers, preferred robbery to toil. 

“Aristotle ranked among monarchies the governments both of Persia and 
Lacedemon; but who cannot perceive that the one was a despotism, the 
other a republic?” 

Who, on the contrary, cannot perceive that Lacedemon had a single king 
for four hundred years, and two kings until the extinction of the Heraclide, 
a period of about a thousand years? We know that no king was despotic of 
right, not even in Persia; but every bold and dissembling prince who 
amasses money, becomes despotic in a little time, either in Persia or 
Lacedemon; and, therefore, Aristotle distinguishes every state possessing 
perpetual and hereditary chiefs, from republics. 

“People of warm climates are timid, like old men; those of cold countries 
are courageous, like young ones.” 

We should take great care how general propositions escape us. No one 
has ever been able to make a Laplander or an Esquimaux warlike, while the 
Arabs in fourscore years conquered a territory which exceeded that of the 
whole Roman Empire. This maxim of M. Montesquieu is equally erroneous 
with all the rest on the subject of climate. 


“Louis XIII. was extremely averse to passing a law which made the 
negroes of the French colonies slaves; but when he was given to understand 
that it was the most certain way of converting them, he consented.” 

Where did the author pick up this anecdote? The first arrangement for 
the treatment of the negroes was made in 1673, thirty years after the death 
of Louis XIII. This resembles the refusal of Francis I. to listen to the project 
of Christopher Columbus, who had discovered the Antilles before Francis I. 
was born. 

“The Romans never exhibited any jealousy on the score of commerce. It 
was as a rival, not as a commercial nation, that they attacked Carthage.” 

It was both as a warlike and as a commercial nation, as the learned Huet 
proves in his “Commerce of the Ancients,” when he shows that the Romans 
were addicted to commerce a long time before the first Punic war. 

“The sterility of the territory of Athens established a popular government 
there, and the fertility of that of Lacedemon an aristocratic one.” 

Whence this chimera? From enslaved Athens we still derive cotton, silk, 
rice, corn, oil, and skins; and from the country of Lacedemon nothing. 
Athens was twenty times richer than Lacedemon. With respect to the 
comparative fertility of the soil, it is necessary to visit those countries to 
appreciate it; but the form of a government is never attributed to the greater 
or less fertility. Venice had very little corn when her nobles governed. 
Genoa is assuredly not fertile, and yet is an aristocracy. Geneva is a more 
popular state, and has not the means of existing a fortnight upon its own 
productions. Sweden, which is equally poor, has for a long time submitted 
to the yoke of a monarchy; while fertile Poland is aristocratic. I cannot 
conceive how general rules can be established, which may be falsified upon 
the slightest appeal to experience. 

“In Europe, empires have never been able to exist.” Yet the Roman 
Empire existed for five hundred years, and that of the Turks has maintained 
itself since the year 1453. 

“The duration of the great empires of Asia is principally owing to the 
prevalence of vast plains.” M. Montesquieu forgets the mountains which 
cross Natolia and Syria, Caucasus, Taurus, Ararat, Imaus, and others, the 
ramifications of which extend throughout Asia. 


After thus convincing ourselves that errors abound in the “Spirit of 
Laws”; after everybody is satisfied that this work wants method, and 


possesses neither plan nor order, it is proper to inquire into that which really 
forms its merit, and which has led to its great reputation. 

In the first place, it is written with great wit, while the authors of all the 
other books on this subject are tedious. It was on this account that a lady, 
who possessed as much wit as Montesquieu, observed, that his book was 
“l’esprit sur les lois.” It can never be more correctly defined. 

A still stronger reason is that the book exhibits grand views, attacks 
tyranny, superstition, and grinding taxation — three things which mankind 
detest. The author consoles slaves in lamenting their fetters, and the slaves 
in return applaud him. 

One of the most bitter and absurd of his enemies, who contributed most 
by his rage to exalt the name of Montesquieu throughout Europe, was the 
journalist of the Convulsionaries. He called him a Spinozist and deist; that 
is to say, he accused him at the same time of not believing in God and of 
believing in God alone. 

He reproaches him with his esteem for Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and 
the Stoics; and for not loving Jansenists — the Abbé de St. Cyran and 
Father Quesnel. He asserts that he has committed an unpardonable crime in 
calling Bayle a great man. 

He pretends that the “Spirit of Laws” is one of those monstrous works 
with which France has been inundated since the Bull Unigenitus, which has 
corrupted the consciences of all people. 

This tatterdemalion from his garret, deriving at least three hundred per 
cent. from his ecclesiastical gazette, declaimed like a fool against interest 
upon money at the legal rate. He was seconded by some pedants of his own 
sort; and the whole concluded in their resembling the slaves placed at the 
foot of the statue of Louis XIV.; they are crushed, and gnaw their own flesh 
in revenge. 

Montesquieu was almost always in error with the learned, because he 
was not learned; but he was always right against the fanatics and promoters 
of slavery. Europe owes him eternal gratitude. 


LENT. 


SECTION I. 


Our questions on Lent will merely regard the police. It appeared useful to 
have a time in the year in which we should eat fewer oxen, calves, lambs, 
and poultry. Young fowls and pigeons are not ready in February and March, 
the time in which Lent falls; and it is good to cease the carnage for some 
weeks in countries in which pastures are not so fertile as those of England 
and Holland. 

The magistrates of police have very wisely ordered that meat should be a 
little dearer at Paris during this time, and that the profit should be given to 
the hospitals. It is an almost insensible tribute paid by luxury and gluttony 
to indigence; for it is the rich who are not able to keep Lent — the poor fast 
all the year. 

There are very few farming men who eat meat once a month. If they ate 
of it every day, there would not be enough for the most flourishing 
kingdom. Twenty millions of pounds of meat a day would make seven 
thousand three hundred millions of pounds a year. This calculation is 
alarming. 

The small number of the rich, financiers, prelates, principal magistrates, 
great lords, and great ladies who condescend to have maigre served at their 
tables, fast during six weeks on soles, salmon, turbots, sturgeons, etc. 

One of our most famous financiers had couriers, who for a hundred 
crowns brought him fresh sea fish every day to Paris. This expense 
supported the couriers, the dealers who sold the horses, the fishermen who 
furnished the fish, the makers of nets, constructors of boats, and the 
druggists from whom were procured the refined spices which give to a fish 
a taste superior to that of meat. Lucullus could not have kept Lent more 
voluptuously. 

It should further be remarked that fresh sea fish, in coming to Paris, pays 
a considerable tax. The secretaries of the rich, their valets de chambre, 
ladies’ maids, and stewards, partake of the dessert of Croesus, and fast as 
deliciously as he. 

It is not the same with the poor; not only if for four sous they partake of 
a small portion of tough mutton do they commit a great sin, but they seek in 


vain for this miserable aliment. What do they therefore feed upon? 
Chestnuts, rye bread, the cheeses which they have pressed from the milk of 
their cows, goats or sheep, and some few of the eggs of their poultry. 

There are churches which forbid them the eggs and the milk. What then 
remains for them to eat? Nothing. They consent to fast; but they consent not 
to die. It is absolutely necessary that they should live, if it be only to 
cultivate the lands of the fat rectors and lazy monks. 

We therefore ask, if it belongs not to the magistrates of the police of the 
kingdom, charged with watching over the health of the inhabitants, to give 
them permission to eat the cheeses which their own hands have formed, and 
the eggs which their fowls have laid? 

It appears that milk, eggs, cheese, and all which can nourish the farmer, 
are regulated by the police, and not by a religious rule. 

We hear not that Jesus Christ forbade omelets to His apostles; He said to 
them: “Eat such things as are set before you.” 

The Holy Church has ordained Lent, but in quality of the Church it 
commands it only to the heart; it can inflict spiritual pains alone; it cannot 
as formerly burn a poor man, who, having only some rusty bacon, put a 
Slice of it on a piece of black bread the day after Shrove Tuesday. 

Sometimes in the provinces the pastors go beyond their duty, and 
forgetting the rights of the magistracy, undertake to go among the 
innkeepers and cooks, to see if they have not some ounces of meat in their 
Saucepans, some old fowls on their hooks, or some eggs in a cupboard; for 
eggs are forbidden in Lent. They intimidate the poor people, and proceed to 
violence towards the unfortunates, who know not that it belongs alone to 
the magistracy to interfere. It is an odious and punishable inquisition. 

The magistrates alone can be rightly informed of the more or less 
abundant provisions required by the poor people of the provinces. The 
clergy have occupations more sublime. Should it not therefore belong to the 
magistrates to regulate what the people eat in Lent? Who should pry into 
the legal consumption of a country if not the police of that country? 


SECTION II. 


Did the first who were advised to fast put themselves under this regimen by 
order of the physician, for indigestion? The want of appetite which we feel 


in grief — was it the first origin of fast-days prescribed in melancholy 
religions? 

Did the Jews take the custom of fasting from the Egyptians, all of whose 
rites they imitated, including flagellation and the scape-goat? Why fasted 
Jesus for forty days in the desert, where He was tempted by the devil — by 
the “Chathbull”? St. Matthew remarks that after this Lent He was hungry; 
He was therefore not hungry during the fast. 

Why, in days of abstinence, does the Roman Church consider it a crime 
to eat terrestrial animals, and a good work to be served with soles and 
salmon? The rich Papist who shall have five hundred francs’ worth of fish 
upon his table shall be saved, and the poor wretch dying with hunger, who 
shall have eaten four sous’ worth of salt pork, shall be damned. 

Why must we ask permission of the bishop to eat eggs? If a king ordered 
his people never to eat eggs, would he not be thought the most ridiculous of 
tyrants? How strange the aversion of bishops to omelets! 

Can we believe that among Papists there have been tribunals imbecile, 
dull, and barbarous enough to condemn to death poor citizens, who had no 
other crimes than that of having eaten of horseflesh in Lent? The fact is but 
too true; I have in my hands a sentence of this kind. What renders it still 
more strange is that the judges who passed such sentences believed 
themselves superior to the Iroquois. 

Foolish and cruel priests, to whom do you order Lent? Is it to the rich? 
they take good care to observe it. Is it to the poor? they keep Lent all the 
year. The unhappy peasant scarcely ever eats meat, and has not wherewithal 
to buy fish. Fools that you are, when will you correct your absurd laws? 


LEPROSY, ETC. 


This article relates to two powerful divinities, one ancient and the other 
modern, which have reigned in our hemisphere. The reverend father Dom 
Calmet, a great antiquarian, that is, a great compiler of what was said in 
former times and what is repeated at the present day, has confounded lues 
with leprosy. He maintains that it was the lues with which the worthy Job 
was afflicted, and he supposes, after a confident and arrogant commentator 
of the name of Pineida, that the lues and leprosy are precisely the same 
disorder. Calmet is not a physician, neither is he a reasoner, but he is a citer 
of authorities; and in his vocation of commentator, citations are always 
substituted for reasons. When Astruc, in his history of lues, quotes 
authorities that the disorder came in fact from San Domingo, and that the 
Spaniards brought it from America, his citations are somewhat more 
conclusive. 

There are two circumstances which, in my opinion, prove that lues 
originated in America; the first is, the multitude of authors, both medical 
and surgical, of the sixteenth century, who attest the fact; and the second is, 
the silence of all the physicians and all the poets of antiquity, who never 
were acquainted with this disease, and never had even a name for it. I here 
speak of the silence of physicians and of poets as equally demonstrative. 
The former, beginning with Hippocrates, would not have failed to describe 
this malady, to state its symptoms, to apply to it a name, and suggest some 
remedy. The poets, equally as malicious and sarcastic as physicians are 
studious and investigative, would have detailed in their satires, with minute 
particularity, all the symptoms and consequences of this dreadful disorder; 
you do not find, however, a single verse in Horace or Catullus, in Martial or 
Juvenal, which has the slightest reference to lues, although they expatiate 
on all the effects of debauchery with the utmost freedom and delight. 

It is very certain that smallpox was not known to the Romans before the 
sixth century; that the American lues was not introduced into Europe until 
the fifteenth century; and that leprosy is as different from those two 
maladies, as palsy from St. Guy’s or St. Vitus’ dance. 

Leprosy was a scabious disease of a dreadful character. The Jews were 
more subject to it than any other people living in hot climates, because they 
had neither linen, nor domestic baths. These people were so negligent of 


cleanliness and the decencies of life that their legislators were obliged to 
make a law to compel them even to wash their hands. 

All that we gained in the end by engaging in the crusades, was leprosy; 
and of all that we had taken, that was the only thing that remained with us. 
It was necessary everywhere to build lazarettos, in which to confine the 
unfortunate victims of a disease at once pestilential and incurable. 

Leprosy, as well as fanaticism and usury, had been a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Jews. These wretched people having no physicians, the 
priests took upon themselves the management and regulation of leprosy, 
and made it a concern of religion. This has occasioned some indiscreet and 
profane critics to remark that the Jews were no better than a nation of 
Savages under the direction of their jugglers. Their priests in fact never 
cured leprosy, but they cut off from society those who were infected by it, 
and thus acquired a power of the greatest importance. Every man laboring 
under this disease was imprisoned, like a thief or a robber; and thus a 
woman who was desirous of getting rid of her husband had only to secure 
the sanction of the priest, and the unfortunate husband was shut up — it was 
the “lettre de cachet” of the day. The Jews and those by whom they were 
governed were so ignorant that they imagined the moth-holes in garments, 
and the mildew upon walls, to be the effects of leprosy. They actually 
conceived their houses and clothes to have leprosy; thus the people 
themselves, and their very rags and hovels, were all brought under the rod 
of the priesthood. 

One proof that, at the time of the first introduction of the lues, there was 
no connection between that disorder and leprosy, is that the few lepers that 
remained at the conclusion of the fifteenth century were offended at any 
kind of comparison between themselves and those who were affected by 
lues. 

Some of the persons thus affected were in the first instance sent to the 
hospital for lepers, but were received by them with indignation. The lepers 
presented a petition to be separated from them; as persons imprisoned for 
debt or affairs of honor claim a right not to be confounded with the common 
herd of criminals. 

We have already observed that the Parliament of Paris, on March 6, 
1496, issued an order, by which all persons laboring under lues, unless they 
were citizens of Paris, were enjoined to depart within twenty-four hours, 
under pain of being hanged. This order was neither Christian, legal, nor 


judicious; but it proves that lues was regarded as a new plague which had 
nothing in common with leprosy; as lepers were not hanged for residing in 
Paris, while those afflicted by lues were so. 

Men may bring the leprosy on themselves by their uncleanliness and 
filth, just as is done by a species of animals to which the very lowest of the 
vulgar may too naturally be compared; but with respect to lues, it was a 
present made to America by nature. We have already reproached this same 
nature, at once so kind and so malicious, so sagacious and yet so blind, with 
defeating her own object by thus poisoning the source of life; and we still 
sincerely regret that we have found no solution of this dreadful difficulty. 

We have seen elsewhere that man in general, one with another, or (as it is 
expressed) on the average, does not live above two-and-twenty years; and 
during these two-and-twenty years he is liable to two-and-twenty thousand 
evils, many of which are incurable. 

Yet even in this dreadful state men still strut and figure on the stage of 
life; they make love at the hazard of destruction; and intrigue, carry on war, 
and form projects, just as if they were to live in luxury and delight for a 
thousand ages. 


LETTERS (MEN OF). 


In the barbarous times when the Franks, Germans, Bretons, Lombards, and 
Spanish Mozarabians knew neither how to read nor write, we instituted 
schools and universities almost entirely composed of ecclesiastics, who, 
knowing only their own jargon, taught this jargon to those who would learn 
it. Academies were not founded until long after; the latter have despised the 
follies of the schools, but they have not always dared to oppose them, 
because there are follies which we respect when they are attached to 
respectable things. 

Men of letters who have rendered the most service to the small number 
of thinking beings scattered over the earth are isolated scholars, true sages 
shut up in their closets, who have neither publicly disputed in the 
universities, nor said things by halves in the academies; and such have 
almost all been persecuted. Our miserable race is so created that those who 
walk in the beaten path always throw stones at those who would show them 
a new one. 

Montesquieu says that the Scythians put out the eyes of their slaves that 
they might be more attentive to the making of their butter. It is thus that the 
Inquisition acts, and almost every one is blinded in the countries in which 
this monster reigns. In England people have had two eyes for more than a 
hundred years. The French are beginning to open one eye — but sometimes 
men in place will not even permit us to be one-eyed. 

These miserable statesmen are like Doctor Balouard of the Italian 
comedy, who will only be served by the fool Harlequin, and who fears to 
have too penetrating a servant. 

Compose odes in praise of Lord Superbus Fatus, madrigals for his 
mistress; dedicate a book of geography to his porter, and you will be well 
received. Enlighten men, and you will be crushed. 

Descartes is obliged to quit his country; Gassendi is calumniated; 
Arnaud passes his days in exile; all the philosophers are treated as the 
prophets were among the Jews. 

Who would believe that in the eighteenth century, a philosopher has been 
dragged before the secular tribunals, and treated as impious by reasoning 
theologians, for having said that men could not practise the arts if they had 
no hands? I expect that they will soon condemn to the galleys the first who 


shall have the insolence to say that a man could not think if he had no head; 
for a learned bachelor will say to him, the soul is a pure spirit, the head is 
only matter; God can place the soul in the heel as well as in the brain; 
therefore I denounce you as a blasphemer. 

The great misfortune of a man of letters is not perhaps being the object 
of the jealousy of his brothers, the victim of cabals, and the contempt of the 
powerful of the world — it is being judged by fools. Fools sometimes go 
very far, particularly when fanaticism is joined to folly, and folly to the 
spirit of vengeance. Further, the great misfortune of a man of letters is 
generally to hold to nothing. A citizen buys a little situation, and is 
maintained by his fellow-citizens. If any injustice is done to him, he soon 
finds defenders. The literary man is without aid; he resembles the flying 
fish; if he rises a little, the birds devour him; if he dives, the fishes eat him 
up. Every public man pays tribute to malignity; but he is repaid in deniers 
and honors. 


LIBEL. 


Small, offensive books are termed libels. These books are usually small, 
because the authors, having few reasons to give, and usually writing not to 
inform, but mislead, if they are desirous of being read, must necessarily be 
brief. Names are rarely used on these occasions, for assassins fear being 
detected in the employment of forbidden weapons. 

In the time of the League and the Fronde, political libels abounded. 
Every dispute in England produces hundreds; and a library might be formed 
of those written against Louis XIV. 

We have had theological libels for sixteen hundred years; and what is 
worse, these are esteemed holy by the vulgar. Only see how St. Jerome 
treats Rufinus and Vigilantius. The latest libels are those of the Molinists 
and Jansenists, which amount to thousands. Of all this mass there remains 
only “The Provincial Letters.” 

Men of letters may dispute the number of their libels with the 
theologians. Boileau and Fontenelle, who attacked one another with 
epigrams, both said that their chambers would not contain the libels with 
which they had been assailed. All these disappear like the leaves in autumn. 


Some people have maintained that anything offensive written against a 
neighbor is a libel. 

According to them, the railing attacks which the prophets occasionally 
sang to the kings of Israel, were defamatory libels to excite the people to 
rise up against them. As the populace, however, read but little anywhere, it 
is believed that these half-disclosed satires never did any great harm. 
Sedition is produced by speaking to assemblies of the people, rather than by 
writing for them. For this reason, one of the first things done by Queen 
Elizabeth of England on her accession, was to order that for six months no 
one should preach without express permission. 

The “Anti-Cato” of Casar was a libel, but Cesar did more harm to Cato 
by the battle of Pharsalia, than by his “Diatribes”. The “Philippics” of 
Cicero were libels, but the proscriptions of the Triumvirs were far more 
terrible libels. 

St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nazianzen compiled libels against the emperor 
Julian, but they were so generous as not to publish them until after his 
death. 

Nothing resembles libels more than certain manifestoes of sovereigns. 
The secretaries of the sultan Mustapha made a libel of his declaration of 
war. God has punished them for it; but the same spirit which animated 
Cesar, Cicero, and the secretaries of Mustapha, reigns in all the reptiles 
who spin libels in their garrets. “Natura est semper sibi consona.” Who 
would believe that the souls of Garasse, Nonnotte, Paulian, Fréron, and he 
of Langliviet, calling himself La Beaumelle, were in this respect of the 
same temper as those of Cesar, Cicero, St. Cyril, and of the secretary of the 
grand seignior? Nothing is, however, more certain. 


LIBERTY. 


Either I am much deceived, or Locke has very well defined liberty to be 
“power”. I am still further deceived, or Collins, a celebrated magistrate of 
London, is the only philosopher who has profoundly developed this idea, 
while Clarke has only answered him as a theologian. Of all that has been 
written in France on liberty, the following little dialogue has appeared to me 
the most comprehensive: 

A. A battery of cannon is discharged at our ears; have you the liberty to 
hear it, or not to hear it, as you please? 

B. Undoubtedly I cannot hinder myself from hearing it. 

A. Are you willing that these cannon shall take off your head and those 
of your wife and daughter who walk with you? 

B. What a question! I cannot, at least while I am in my right senses, wish 
such a thing; it is impossible. 

A. Good; you necessarily hear these cannon, and you necessarily wish 
not for the death of yourself and your family by a discharge from them. You 
have neither the power of not hearing it, nor the power of wishing to remain 
here. 

B. That is clear. 

A. You have, I perceive, advanced thirty paces to be out of the reach of 
the cannon; you have had the power of walking these few steps with me. 

B. That is also very clear. 

A. And if you had been paralytic, you could not have avoided being 
exposed to this battery; you would necessarily have heard, and received a 
wound from the cannon; and you would have as necessarily died. 

B. Nothing is more true. 

A. In what then consists your liberty, if not in the power that your body 
has acquired of performing that which from absolute necessity your will 
requires? 

B. You embarrass me. Liberty then is nothing more than the power of 
doing what I wish? 

A. Reflect; and see whether liberty can be understood otherwise. 

B. In this case, my hunting dog is as free as myself; he has necessarily 
the will to run when he sees a hare; and the power of running, if there is 


nothing the matter with his legs. I have therefore nothing above my dog; 
you reduce me to the state of the beasts. 

A. These are poor sophisms, and they are poor sophists who have 
instructed you. You are unwilling to be free like your dog. Do you not eat, 
Sleep, and propagate like him, and nearly in the same attitudes? Would you 
smell otherwise than by your nose? Why would you possess liberty 
differently from your dog? 

B. But I have a soul which reasons, and my dog scarcely reasons at all. 
He has nothing beyond simple ideas, while I have a thousand metaphysical 
ideas. 

A. Well, you are a thousand times more free than he is; you have a 
thousand times more power of thinking than he has; but still you are not 
free in any other manner than your dog is free. 

B. What! am I not free to will what I like? 

A. What do you understand by that? 

B. I understand what all the world understands. Is it not every day said 
that the will is free? 

A. An adage is not a reason; explain yourself better. 

B. I understand that I am free to will as I please. 

A. With your permission, that is nonsense; see you not that it is 
ridiculous to say — I will will? Consequently, you necessarily will the ideas 
only which are presented to you. Will you be married, yes or no? 

B. Suppose I answer that I will neither the one nor the other. 

A. In that case you would answer like him who said: Some believe 
Cardinal Mazarin dead, others believe him living; I believe neither the one 
nor the other. 

B. Well, I will marry! 

A. Aye, that is an answer. Why will you marry? 

B. Because I am in love with a young, beautiful, sweet, well-educated, 
rich girl, who sings very well, whose parents are very honest people, and I 
flatter myself that I am beloved by her and welcome to the family. 

A. There is a reason. You see that you cannot will without a motive. I 
declare to you that you are free to marry, that is to say, that you have the 
power of signing the contract, keeping the wedding, and sleeping with your 
wife. 

B. How! I cannot will without a motive? Then what will become of the 
other proverb— “Sit pro ratione voluntas” — my will is my reason — I will 


because I will? 

A. It is an absurd one, my dear friend; you would then have an effect 
without a cause. 

B. What! when I play at odd or even, have I a reason for choosing even 
rather than odd? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

B. And what is the reason, if you please? 

A. It is, that the idea of even is presented to your mind rather than the 
opposite idea. It would be extraordinary if there were cases in which we 
will because there is a motive, and others in which we will without one. 
When you would marry, you evidently perceive the predominant reason for 
it; you perceive it not when you play at odd or even, and yet there must be 
one. 

B. Therefore, once more, I am not free. 

A. Your will is not free, but your actions are. You are free to act when 
you have the power of acting. 

B. But all the books that I have read on the liberty of indifference — 

A. What do you understand by the liberty of indifference? 

B. I understand spitting on the right or the left hand — sleeping on the 
right or left side — walking up and down four times or five. 

A. That would be a pleasant liberty, truly! God would have made you a 
fine present, much to boast of, certainly! What use to you would be a power 
which could only be exercised on such futile occasions? But in truth it is 
ridiculous to suppose the will of willing to spit on the right or left. Not only 
is the will of willing absurd, but it is certain that several little circumstances 
determine these acts which you call indifferent. You are no more free in 
these acts than in others. Yet you are free at all times, and in all places, 
when you can do what you wish to do. 

B. I suspect that you are right. I will think upon it. 


LIBERTY OF OPINION. 


Towards the year 1707, the time at which the English gained the battle of 
Saragossa, protected Portugal, and for some time gave a king to Spain, Lord 
Boldmind, a general officer who had been wounded, was at the waters of 
Baréges. He there met with Count Medroso, who having fallen from his 
horse behind the baggage, at a league and a half from the field of battle, 
also came to take the waters. He was a familiar of the Inquisition, while 
Lord Boldmind was only familiar in conversation. One day after their wine, 
he held this dialogue with Medroso: 
BOLDMIND. 

— You are then the sergeant of the Dominicans? You exercise a 

villainous trade. 
MEDROSO. 

— It is true; but I would rather be their servant than their victim, and I 
have preferred the unhappiness of burning my neighbor to that of being 
roasted myself. 

BOLDMIND. 

— What a horrible alternative! You were a hundred times happier under 
the yoke of the Moors, who freely suffered you to abide in all your 
superstitions, and conquerors as they were, arrogated not to themselves the 
strange right of sending souls to hell. 

MEDROSO. 

— What would you have? It is not permitted us either to write, speak, or 
even to think. If we speak, it is easy to misinterpret our words, and still 
more our writings; and as we cannot be condemned in an auto-da-fé for our 
secret thoughts, we are menaced with being burned eternally by the order of 
God himself, if we think not like the Jacobins. They have persuaded the 
government that if we had common sense the entire state would be in 
combustion, and the nation become the most miserable upon earth. 

BOLDMIND. 

— Do you believe that we English who cover the seas with vessels, and 
who go to gain battles for you in the south of Europe, can be so unhappy? 
Do you perceive that the Dutch, who have ravished from you almost all 
your discoveries in India, and who at present are ranked as your protectors, 
are cursed of God for having given entire liberty to the press, and for 


making commerce of the thoughts of men? Has the Roman Empire been 
less powerful because Tullius Cicero has written with freedom? 
MEDROSO. 

— Who is this Tullius Cicero? I have never heard his name pronounced 

at St. Hermandad. 
BOLDMIND. 

— He was a bachelor of the university of Rome, who wrote that which 
he thought, like Julius Cesar, Marcus Aurelius, Titus Lucretius Carus, 
Plinius, Seneca, and other sages. 

MEDROSO. 

— I know none of them; but I am told that the Catholic religion, 

Biscayan and Roman, is lost if we begin to think. 
BOLDMIND. 

— It is not for you to believe it; for you are sure that your religion is 
divine, and that the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. If that is the case, 
nothing will ever destroy it. 

MEDROSO. 

— No; but it may be reduced to very little; and it is through having 
thought, that Sweden, Denmark, all your island, and the half of Germany 
groan under the frightful misfortune of not being subjects of the pope. It is 
even said that, if men continue to follow their false lights, they will soon 
have merely the simple adoration of God and of virtue. If the gates of hell 
ever prevail so far, what will become of the holy office? 

BOLDMIND. 

— If the first Christians had not the liberty of thought, does it not follow 

that there would have been no Christianity? 
MEDROSO. 
— ] understand you not. 
BOLDMIND. 

— | readily believe it. I would say, that if Tiberius and the first emperors 
had fostered Jacobins, they would have hindered the first Christians from 
having pens and ink; and had it not been a long time permitted in the 
Roman Empire to think freely, it would be impossible for the Christians to 
establish their dogmas. If, therefore, Christianity was only formed by liberty 
of opinion, by what contradiction, by what injustice, would you now 
destroy the liberty on which alone it is founded? 


When some affair of interest is proposed to us, do we not examine it for 
a long time before we conclude upon it? What interest in the world is so 
great as our eternal happiness or misery? There are a hundred religions on 
earth which all condemn us if we believe your dogmas, which they call 
impious and absurd; why, therefore, not examine these dogmas? 

MEDROSO. 

— How can I examine them? I am not a Jacobin. 

BOLDMIND. 

— You are a man, and that is sufficient. 

MEDROSO. 

— Alas! you are more of a man than I am. 

BOLDMIND. 

— You have only to teach yourself to think; you are born with a mind, 
you are a bird in the cage of the Inquisition, the holy office has clipped your 
wings, but they will grow again. He who knows not geometry can learn it: 
all men can instruct themselves. Is it not shameful to put your soul into the 
hands of those to whom you would not intrust your money? Dare to think 
for yourself. 

MEDROSO. 

— It is said that if the world thought for itself, it would produce strange 

confusion. 
BOLDMIND. 

— Quite the contrary. When we assist at a spectacle, every one freely 
tells his opinion of it, and the public peace is not thereby disturbed; but if 
some insolent protector of a poet would force all people of taste to proclaim 
that to be good which appears to them bad, blows would follow, and the two 
parties would throw apples of discord at one another’s heads, as once 
happened at London. Tyrants over mind have caused a part of the 
misfortunes of the world. We are happy in England only because every one 
freely enjoys the right of speaking his opinion. 

MEDROSO. 
— We are all very tranquil at Lisbon, where no person dares speak his. 
BOLDMIND. 

— You are tranquil, but you are not happy: it is the tranquillity of 

galley-slaves, who row in cadence and in silence. 
MEDROSO. 
— You believe, then, that my soul is at the galleys? 


BOLDMIND. 


— Yes, and I would deliver it. 
MEDROSO. 


— But if I find myself well at the galleys? 
BOLDMIND. 


— Why, then, you deserve to be there. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


What harm can the prediction of Jean Jacques do to Russia? Any? We allow 
him to explain it in a mystical, typical, allegorical sense, according to 
custom. The nations which will destroy the Russians will possess the belles- 
lettres, mathematics, wit, and politeness, which degrade man and pervert 
nature. 

From five to six thousand pamphlets have been printed in Holland 
against Louis XIV., none of which contributed to make him lose the battles 
of Blenheim, Turin, and Ramillies. 

In general, we have as natural a right to make use of our pens as our 
language, at our peril, risk, and fortune. I know many books which fatigue, 
but I know of none which have done real evil. Theologians, or pretended 
politicians, cry: “Religion is destroyed, the government is lost, if you print 
certain truths or certain paradoxes. Never attempt to think, till you have 
demanded permission from a monk or an officer. It is against good order for 
a man to think for himself. Homer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Pliny, Horace, 
never published anything but with the approbation of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne and of the holy Inquisition.” 

“See into what horrible decay the liberty of the press brought England 
and Holland. It is true that they possess the commerce of the whole world, 
and that England is victorious on sea and land; but it is merely a false 
greatness, a false opulence: they hasten with long strides to their ruin. An 
enlightened people cannot exist.” 

None can reason more justly, my friends; but let us see, if you please, 
what state has been lost by a book. The most dangerous, the most 
pernicious of all, is that of Spinoza. Not only in the character of a Jew he 
attacks the New Testament, but in the character of a scholar he ruins the 
Old; his system of atheism is a thousand times better composed and 
reasoned than those of Straton and of Epicurus. We have need of the most 
profound sagacity to answer to the arguments by which he endeavors to 
prove that one substance cannot form another. 

Like yourself, I detest this book, which I perhaps understand better than 
you, and to which you have very badly replied; but have you discovered 
that this book has changed the face of the world? Has any preacher lost a 
florin of his income by the publication of the works of Spinoza? Is there a 


bishop whose rents have diminished? On the contrary, their revenues have 
doubled since his time: all the ill is reduced to a small number of peaceable 
readers, who have examined the arguments of Spinoza in their closets, and 
have written for or against them works but little known. 

For yourselves, it is of little consequence to have caused to be printed 
“ad usum Delphini,” the atheism of Lucretius — as you have already been 
reproached with doing — no trouble, no scandal, has ensued from it: so 
leave Spinoza to live in peace in Holland. Lucretius was left in repose at 
Rome. 

But if there appears among you any new book, the ideas of which shock 
your own — supposing you have any — or of which the author may be of a 
party contrary to yours — or what is worse, of which the author may not be 
of any party at all — then you cry out Fire! and let all be noise, scandal, and 
uproar in your small corner of the earth. There is an abominable man who 
has printed that if we had no hands we could not make shoes nor stockings. 
Devotees cry out, furred doctors assemble, alarms multiply from college to 
college, from house to house, and why? For five or six pages, about which 
there no longer will be a question at the end of three months. Does a book 
displease you? refute it. Does it tire you? read it not. 

Oh! say you to me, the books of Luther and Calvin have destroyed the 
Roman Catholic religion in one-half of Europe? Why say not also, that the 
books of the patriarch Photius have destroyed this Roman religion in Asia, 
Africa, Greece, and Russia? 

You deceive yourself very grossly, when you think that you have been 
ruined by books. The empire of Russia is two thousand leagues in extent, 
and there are not six men who are aware of the points disputed by the Greek 
and Latin Church. If the monk Luther, John Calvin, and the vicar Zuinglius 
had been content with writing, Rome would yet subjugate all the states that 
it has lost; but these people and their adherents ran from town to town, from 
house to house, exciting the women, and were maintained by princes. Fury, 
which tormented Amata, and which, according to Virgil, whipped her like a 
top, was not more turbulent. Know, that one enthusiastic, factious, ignorant, 
supple, vehement Capuchin, the emissary of some ambitious monks, 
preaching, confessing, communicating, and caballing, will much sooner 
overthrow a province than a hundred authors can enlighten it. It was not the 
Koran which caused Mahomet to succeed: it was Mahomet who caused the 
success of the Koran. 


No! Rome has not been vanquished by books; it has been so by having 
caused Europe to revolt at its rapacity; by the public sale of indulgences; for 
having insulted men, and wishing to govern them like domestic animals; for 
having abused its power to such an extent that it is astonishing a single 
village remains to it. Henry VIII., Elizabeth, the duke of Saxe, the 
landgrave of Hesse, the princes of Orange, the Condés and Colignys, have 
done all, and books nothing. Trumpets have never gained battles, nor 
caused any walls to fall except those of Jericho. 

You fear books, as certain small cantons fear violins. Let us read, and let 
us dance — these two amusements will never do any harm to the world. 


LIFE. 


The following passage is found in the “Systéme de la Nature,’ London 
edition, page 84: “We ought to define life, before we reason concerning 
soul; but I hold it to be impossible to do so.” 

On the contrary, I think a definition of life quite possible. Life is 
organization with the faculty of sensation. Thus all animals are said to live. 
Life is attributed to plants, only by a species of metaphor or catachresis. 
They are organized and vegetate; but being incapable of sensation, do not 
properly possess life. 

We may, however, live without actual sensation; for we feel nothing in a 
complete apoplexy, in a lethargy, or in a sound sleep without dreams; but 
yet possess the capacity of sensation. Many persons, it is too well known, 
have been buried alive, like Roman vestals, and it is what happens after 
every battle, especially in cold countries. A soldier lies without motion, and 
breathless, who, if he were duly assisted, might recover; but to settle the 
matter speedily, they bury him. 

What is this capacity of sensation? Formerly, life and soul meant the 
same thing, and the one was no better understood than the other; at bottom, 
is it more understood at present? 

In the sacred books of the Jews, soul is always used for life. 

“Dixit etiam Deus, producant aque reptile anime viventis.” (And God 
said, let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature which hath a 
living soul.) 


“Creavit Deus cete grandia, et omnem animam viventem, atque 
motabilem quam produxerant aque. (And God created great dragons 
(tannitiim), and every living soul that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth.) It is difficult to explain the creation of these watery dragons, but such 
is the text, and it is for us to submit to it. 

“Producat terra animam viventem in genere suo, jumenta et reptilia.” 
(Let the earth produce the living soul after its kind, cattle and creeping 
things.) 

“Et in quibus est anima vivens, ad vescendum.” (And to everything 
wherein there is a living soul [every green herb], for meat.) 

“Et inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vite, et factus est homo in 
animam viventem.” (And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.) 

“Sanguinem enim animarum vestrarum requiram de manu cunctarum 
betiarum, et de manu hominis,” etc. (I shall require back your souls from 
the hands of man and beast.) 

Souls here evidently signify lives. The sacred text certainly did not mean 
that beasts had swallowed the souls of men, but their blood, which is their 
life; and as to the hands given by this text to beasts, it signifies their claws. 

In short, more than two hundred passages may be quoted in which the 
soul is used for the life, both of beasts and man; but not one which explains 
either life or soul. 

If life be the faculty of sensation, whence this faculty? In reply to this 
question, all the learned quote systems, and these systems are destructive of 
one another. But why the anxiety to ascertain the source of sensation? It is 
as difficult to conceive the power which binds all things to a common centre 
as to conceive the cause of animal sensation. The direction of the needle 
towards the pole, the paths of comets, and a thousand other phenomena are 
equally incomprehensible. 

Properties of matter exist, the principle of which will never be known to 
us; and that of sensation, without which there cannot be life, is among the 
number. 

Is it possible to live without experiencing sensation? No. An infant 
which dies in a lethargy that has lasted from its birth has existed, but not 
lived. 

Let us imagine an idiot unable to form complex ideas, but who possesses 
sensation; he certainly lives without thinking, forming simple ideas from his 


sensations. Thought, therefore, is not necessary to life, since this idiot has 
lived without thinking. 

Hence, certain thinkers think that thought is not of the essence of man. 
They maintain that many idiots who think not, are men; and so decidedly 
men as to produce other men, without the power of constructing a single 
argument. 

The doctors who maintain the essentiality of thought, reply that these 
idiots have certain ideas from their sensation. Bold reasoners rejoin, that a 
well-taught mind possesses more consecutive ideas, and is very superior to 
these idiots, whence has sprung a grand dispute upon the soul, of which we 
shall speak — possibly at too great a length — in the article on “Soul.” 


LOVE. 


There are so many kinds of love, that in order to define it, we scarcely know 
which to direct our attention to. Some boldly apply the name of “love” to a 
caprice of a few days, a connection without attachment, passion without 
affection, the affectations of cicisbeism, a cold usage, a romantic fancy, a 
taste speedily followed by a distaste. They apply the name to a thousand 
chimeras. 

Should any philosophers be inclined profoundly to investigate a subject 
in itself so little philosophical, they may recur to the banquet of Plato, in 
which Socrates, the decent and honorable lover of Alcibiades and Agathon, 
converses with them on the metaphysics of love. 

Lucretius speaks of it more as a natural philosopher; and Virgil follows 
the example of Lucretius. “Amor omnibus idem.” 

It is the embroidery of imagination on the stuff of nature. If you wish to 
form an idea of love, look at the sparrows in your garden; behold your 
doves; contemplate the bull when introduced to the heifer; look at that 
powerful and spirited horse which two of your grooms are conducting to the 
mare that quietly awaits him, and is evidently pleased at his approach; 
observe the flashing of his eyes, notice the strength and loudness of his 
neighings, the boundings, the curvetings, the ears erect, the mouth opening 
with convulsive gaspings, the distended nostrils, the breath of fire, the 
raised and waving mane, and the impetuous movement with which he 
rushes towards the object which nature has destined for him; do not, 
however, be jealous of his happiness; but reflect on the advantages of the 
human species; they afford ample compensation in love for all those which 
nature has conferred on mere animals — strength, beauty, lightness, and 
rapidity. 

There are some classes, however, even of animals totally unacquainted 
with sexual association. Fishes are destitute of this enjoyment. The female 
deposits her millions of eggs on the slime of the waters, and the male that 
meets them passes over them and communicates the vital principle, never 
consorting with, or perhaps even perceiving the female to whom they 
belong. 

The greater part of those animals which copulate are sensible of the 
enjoyment only by a single sense; and when appetite is satisfied, the whole 


is over. No animal, besides man, is acquainted with embraces; his whole 
frame is susceptible; his lips particularly experience a delight which never 
wearies, and which is exclusively the portion of his species; finally, he can 
surrender himself at all seasons to the endearments of love, while mere 
animals possess only limited periods. If you reflect on these high pre- 
eminences, you will readily join in the earl of Rochester’s remark, that love 
would impel a whole nation of atheists to worship the divinity. 

As men have been endowed with the talent of perfecting whatever nature 
has bestowed upon them, they have accordingly perfected the gift of love. 
Cleanliness, personal attention, and regard to health render the frame more 
sensitive, and consequently increase its capacity of gratification. All the 
other amiable and valuable sentiments enter afterwards into that of love, 
like the metals which amalgamate with gold; friendship and esteem readily 
fly to its support; and talents both of body and of mind are new and 
strengthening bonds. 


Nam facit ipsa suis interdum femina factis, 
Morigerisque modis, et mundo corpore cultu 
Ut facile insuescat secum vir degere vitam. 
— LUCRETIUS, iv, 1275. 


Self-love, above all, draws closer all these various ties. Men pride 
themselves in the choice they have made; and the numberless illusions that 
crowd around constitute the ornament of the work, of which the foundation 
is so firmly laid by nature. 

Such are the advantages possessed by man above the various tribes of 
animals. But, if he enjoys delights of which they are ignorant, howe many 
vexations and disgusts, on the other hand, is he exposed to, from which they 
are free! The most dreadful of these is occasioned by nature’s having 
poisoned the pleasures of love and sources of life over three-quarters of the 
world by a terrible disease, to which man alone is subject; nor is it with this 
pestilence as with various other maladies, which are the natural 
consequences of excess. It was not introduced into the world by 
debauchery. The Phrynes and Laises, the Floras and Messalinas, were never 
attacked by it. It originated in islands where mankind dwelt together in 
innocence, and has thence been spread throughout the Old World. 


If nature could in any instance be accused of despising her own work, 
thwarting her own plan, and counteracting her own views, it would be in 
this detestable scourge which has polluted the earth with horror and shame. 
And can this, then, be the best of all possible worlds? What! if Casar and 
Antony and Octavius never had this disease, was it not possible to prevent 
Francis the First from dying of it? No, it is said; things were so ordered all 
for the best; I am disposed to believe it; but it is unfortunate for those to 
whom Rabelais has dedicated his book. 

Erotic philosophers have frequently discussed the question, whether 
Héloise could truly love Abélard after he became a monk and mutilated? 
One of these states much wronged the other. 

Be comforted, however, Abélard, you were really beloved; imagination 
comes in aid of the heart. Men feel a pleasure in remaining at table, 
although they can no longer eat. Is it love? is it simply recollection? is it 
friendship? It is a something compounded of all these. It is a confused 
feeling, resembling the fantastic passions which the dead retained in the 
Elysian Fields. The heroes who while living had shone in the chariot races, 
guided imaginary chariots after death. Héloise lived with you on illusions 
and supplements. She sometimes caressed you, and with so much the more 
pleasure as, after vowing at Paraclet that she would love you no more, her 
caresses were become more precious to her in proportion as they had 
become more culpable. A woman can never form a passion for a eunuch, 
but she may retain her passion for her lover after his becoming one, if he 
still remains amiable. 

The case is different with respect to a lover grown old in the service; the 
external appearance is no longer the same; wrinkles affright, grizzly 
eyebrows repel, decaying teeth disgust, infirmities drive away; all that can 
be done or expected is to have the virtue of being a patient and kind nurse, 
and bearing with the man that was once beloved, all which amounts to — 
burying the dead. 


LOVE OF GOD. 


The disputes that have occurred about the love of God have kindled as 
much hatred as any theological quarrel. The Jesuits and Jansenists have 
been contending for a hundred years as to which party loved God in the 
most suitable and appropriate manner, and which should at the same time 
most completely harass and torment their neighbor. 

When the author of “Telemachus,” who was in high reputation at the 
court of Louis XIV., recommended men to love God in a manner which did 
not happen to coincide with that of the author of the “Funeral Orations”, the 
latter, who was a complete master of the weapons of controversy, declared 
open war against him, and procured his condemnation in the ancient city of 
Romulus, where God was the very object most loved, after domination, 
ease, luxury, pleasure, and money. 

If Madame Guyon had been acquainted with the story of the good old 
woman, who brought a chafingdish to burn paradise, and a pitcher of water 
to extinguish hell, that God might be loved for Himself alone, she would 
not perhaps have written so much as she did. She must inevitably have felt 
that she could herself never say anything better than that; but she loved God 
and nonsense so sincerely that she was imprisoned for four months, on 
account of her affectionate attachment; treatment decidedly rigorous and 
unjust. Why punish as a criminal a woman whose only offence was 
composing verse in the style of the Abbé Cotin, and prose in the taste of the 
popular favorite Punchinello? It is strange that the author of “Telemachus” 
and the frigid loves of Eucharis should have said in his “Maxims of Saints,” 
after the blessed Francis de Sales: “I have scarcely any desires; but, were I 
to be born again, I should not have any at all. If God came to me, I would 
also go to Him; if it were not His will to come to me, I would stay where I 
was, and not go to Him.” 

His whole work turns upon this proposition. Francis de Sales was not 
condemned, but Fénelon was. Why should that have been? the reason is, 
that Francis de Sales had not a bitter enemy at the court of Turin, and that 
Fénelon had one at Versailles. 

The most sensible thing that was written upon this mystical controversy 
is to be found perhaps in Boileau’s satire, On the Love of God, although 
that is certainly by no means his best work. 


Qui fait exactement ce que, ma loi commande, 
A pour moi, dit ce Dieu, l’amour que je demande. 
— EP. xii. 99. 


Attend exactly to my law’s command, 
Such, says this God, the worship I demand. 


If we must pass from the thorns of theology to those of philosophy, 
which are not so long and are less piercing, it seems clear that an object 
may be loved by any one without any reference to self, without any mixture 
of interested self-love. We cannot compare divine things to earthly ones, or 
the love of God to any other love. We have an infinity of steps to mount 
above our grovelling human inclinations before we can reach that sublime 
love. Since, however, we have nothing to rest upon except the earth, let us 
draw our comparisons from that. We view some masterpiece of art, in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or eloquence; we hear a piece of 
music that absolutely enchants our ears and souls; we admire it, we love it, 
without any return of the slightest advantage to ourselves from this 
attachment; it is a pure and refined feeling; we proceed sometimes so far as 
to entertain veneration or friendship for the author; and were he present 
should cordially embrace him. 

This is almost the only way in which we can explain our profound 
admiration and the impulses of our heart towards the eternal architect of the 
world. We survey the work with an astonishment made up of respect and a 
sense of our own nothingness, and our heart warms and rises as much as 
possible towards the divine artificer. 

But what is this feeling? A something vague and indeterminate — an 
impression that has no connection with our ordinary affections. A soul more 
susceptible than another, more withdrawn from worldly business and cares, 
may be so affected by the spectacle of nature as to feel the most ardent as 
well as pious aspirations towards the eternal Lord who formed it. Could 
such an amiable affection of the mind, could so powerful a charm, so strong 
an evidence of feeling, incur censure? Was it possible in reality to condemn 
the affectionate and grateful disposition of the archbishop of Cambray? 
Notwithstanding the expressions of St. Francis de Sales, above given, he 
adhered steadily to this assertion, that the author may be loved merely and 
simply for the beauty of his works. With what heresy could he be 


reproached? The extravagances of style of a lady of Montargis, and a few 
unguarded expressions of his own, were not a little injurious to him. 

Where was the harm that he had done? Nothing at present is known 
about the matter. This dispute, like numberless others, is completely 
annihilated. Were every dogmatist to say to himself: A few years hence no 
one will care a straw for my dogmas, there would be far less dogmatizing in 
the world than there is! Ah! Louis the Fourteenth! Louis the Fourteenth! 
when two men of genius had departed so far from the natural scope and 
direction of their talents, as to write the most obscure and tiresome works 
ever written in your dominions, how much better would it have been to 
have left them to their own wranglings! 


Pour finir tous ces débats-la, 

Tu n’avais qu’a les laisser faire. 
To end debates in such a tone 
’*Twas but to leave the men alone. 


It is observable under all the articles of morality and history, by what an 
invisible chain, by what unknown springs, all the ideas that disturb our 
minds and all the events that poison our days are bound together and 
brought to co-operate in the formation of our destinies. Fénelon dies in exile 
in consequence of holding two or three mystical conversations with a pious 
but fanciful woman. Cardinal Bouillon, nephew of the great Turenne, is 
persecuted in consequence of not himself persecuting at Rome the 
archbishop of Cambray, his friend: he is compelled to quit France, and he 
also loses his whole fortune. 

By a like chain of causes and effects, the son of a solicitor at Vire 
detects, in a dozen of obscure phrases of a book printed at Amsterdam, what 
is sufficient to fill all the dungeons of France with victims; and at length, 
from the depth of those dungeons arises a cry for redress and vengeance, the 
echo of which lays prostrate on the earth an able and tyrannical society 
which had been established by an ignorant madman. 


LOVE (SOCRATIC LOVE). 


If the love called Socratic and Platonic is only a becoming sentiment, it is to 
be applauded; if an unnatural license, we must blush for Greece. 

It is as certain as the knowledge of antiquity can well be, that Socratic 
love was not an infamous passion. It is the word “love” which has deceived 
the world. Those called the lovers of a young man were precisely such as 
among us are called the minions of our princes — honorable youths 
attached to the education of a child of distinction, partaking of the same 
studies and the same military exercises — a warlike and correct custom, 
which has been perverted into nocturnal feasts and midnight orgies. 

The company of lovers instituted by Laius was an invincible troop of 
young warriors, bound by oath each to preserve the life of any other at the 
expense of his own. Ancient discipline never exhibited anything more fine. 

Sextus Empiricus and others have boldly affirmed that this vice was 
recommended by the laws of Persia. Let them cite the text of such a law; let 
them exhibit the code of the Persians; and if such an abomination be even 
found there, still I would disbelieve it, and maintain that the thing was not 
true, because it is impossible. No; it is not in human nature to make a law 
which contradicts and outrages nature itself — a law which would 
annihilate mankind, if it were literally observed. Moreover, I will show you 
the ancient law of the Persians as given in the “Sadder.” It says, in article or 
gate 9, that the greatest sin must not be committed. It is in vain that a 
modern writer seeks to justify Sextus Empiricus and pederasty. The laws of 
Zoroaster, with which he is unacquainted, incontrovertibly prove that this 
vice was never recommended to the Persians. It might as well be said that it 
is recommended to the Turks. They boldly practise it, but their laws 
condemn it. 

How many persons have mistaken shameful practices, which are only 
tolerated in a country, for its laws. Sextus Empiricus, who doubted 
everything, should have doubted this piece of jurisprudence. If he had lived 
in our days, and witnessed the proceedings of two or three young Jesuits 
with their pupils, would he have been justified in the assertion that such 
practices were permitted by the institutes of Ignatius Loyola? 

It will be permitted to me here to allude to the Socratic love of the 
reverend father Polycarp, a Carmelite, who was driven away from the small 


town of Gex in 1771, in which place he taught religion and Latin to about a 
dozen scholars. He was at once their confessor, tutor, and something more. 
Few have had more occupations, spiritual and temporal. All was 
discovered; and he retired into Switzerland, a country very distant from 
Greece. 

The monks charged with the education of youth have always exhibited a 
little of this tendency, which is a necessary consequence of the celibacy to 
which the poor men are condemned. 

This vice was so common at Rome that it was impossible to punish a 
crime which almost every one committed. Octavius Augustus, that 
murderer, debauchee, and coward, who exiled Ovid, thought it right in 
Virgil to sing the charms of Alexis. Horace, his other poetical favorite, 
constructed small odes on Ligurinus; and this same Horace, who praised 
Augustus for reforming manners, speak in his satires in much the same way 
of both boys and girls. Yet the ancient law “Scantinia,” which forbade 
pederasty, always existed, and was put in force by the emperor Philip, who 
drove away from Rome the boys who made a profession of it. If, however, 
Rome had witty and licentious students, like Petronius, it had also such 
preceptors as Quintilian; and attend to the precautions he lays down in his 
chapter of “The Preceptor,” in order to preserve the purity of early youth. 
“Cavendum non solum crimine turpitudinis, sed etiam suspicione.” We must 
not only beware of a shameful crime but even of the suspicion of it. To 
conclude, I firmly believe that no civilized nation ever existed which made 
formal laws against morals. 

Observations By Another Hand. 

We may be permitted to make a few additional reflections on an odious 
and disgusting subject, which however, unfortunately, forms a part of the 
history of opinions and manners. 

This offence may be traced to the remotest periods of civilization. Greek 
and Roman history in particular allows us not to doubt it. It was common 
before people formed regular societies, and were governed by written laws. 

The latter fact is the reason that the laws have treated it with so much 
indulgence. Severe laws cannot be proposed to a free people against a vice, 
whatever it may be, which is common and habitual. For a long time many 
of the German nations had written laws which admitted of composition and 
murder. Solon contented himself with forbidding these odious practices 
between the citizens and slaves. The Athenians might perceive the policy of 


this interdiction, and submit to it; especially as it operated against the slaves 
only, and was enacted to prevent them from corrupting the young free men. 
Fathers of families, however lax their morals, had no motive to oppose it. 

The severity of the manners of women in Greece, the use of public baths, 
and the passion for games in which men appeared altogether naked, fostered 
this turpitude, notwithstanding the progress of society and morals. 
Lycurgus, by allowing more liberty to the women, and by certain other 
institutions, succeeded in rendering this vice less common in Sparta than in 
the other towns of Greece. 

When the manners of a people become less rustic, as they improve in 
arts, luxury, and riches, if they retain their former vices, they at least 
endeavor to veil them. Christian morality, by attaching shame to 
connections between unmarried people, by rendering marriage indissoluble, 
and proscribing concubinage by ecclesiastical censures, has rendered 
adultery common. Every sort of voluptuousness having been equally made 
sinful, that species is naturally preferred which is necessarily the most 
secret; and thus, by a singular contradiction, absolute crimes are often made 
more frequent, more tolerated, and less shameful in public opinion, than 
simple weaknesses. When the western nations began a course of refinement, 
they sought to conceal adultery under the veil of what is called gallantry. 
Then men loudly avowed a passion in which it was presumed the women 
did not share. The lovers dared demand nothing; and it was only after more 
than ten years of pure love, of combats and victories at tournaments that a 
cavalier might hope to discover a moment of weakness in the object of his 
adoration. There remains a sufficient number of records of these times to 
convince us that the state of manners fostered this species of hypocrisy. It 
was similar among the Greeks, when they had become polished. 
Connections between males were not shameful; young people united 
themselves to each other by oaths, but it was to live and die for their 
country. It was usual for a person of ripe age to attach himself to a young 
man in a state of adolescence, ostensibly to form, instruct, and guide him; 
and the passion which mingled in these friendships was a sort of love — but 
still innocent love. Such was the veil with which public decency concealed 
vices which general opinion tolerated. 

In short, in the same manner as chivalric gallantry is often made a theme 
for eulogy in modern society, as proper to elevate the soul and inspire 


courage, was it common among the Greeks to eulogize that love which 
attached citizens to each other. 

Plato said that the Thebans acted laudably in adopting it, because it was 
necessary to polish their manners, supply greater energy to their souls and 
to their spirits, which were benumbed by the nature of their climate. We 
perceive by this, that a virtuous friendship alone was treated of by Plato. 
Thus, when a Christian prince proclaimed a tournament, at which every one 
appeared in the colors of his mistress, it was with the laudable intention of 
exciting emulation among its knights, and to soften manners; it was not 
adultery, but gallantry, that he would encourage within his dominions. In 
Athens, according to Plato, they set bounds to their toleration. In 
monarchical states, it was politic to prevent these attachments between men, 
but in republics they materially tended to prevent the double establishment 
of tyranny. In the sacrifice of a citizen, a tyrant knew not whose vengeance 
he might arm against himself, and was liable, without ceasing, to witness 
conspiracies grow out of the resolutions which this ambiguous affection 
produced among men. 

In the meantime, in spite of ideas so remote from our sentiments and 
manners, this practice was regarded as very shameful among the Greeks, 
every time it was exhibited without the excuse of friendship or political ties. 
When Philip of Macedon saw extended on the field of battle of Cheronea, 
the soldiers who composed the sacred battalion or band of friends at 
Thebes, all killed in the ranks in which they had combated: “I will never 
believe,” he exclaimed, “that such brave men have committed or suffered 
anything shameful.” This expression from a man himself soiled with this 
infamy furnishes an indisputable proof of the general opinion of Greece. 

At Rome, this opinion was still stronger. Many Greek heroes, regarded 
as virtuous men, have been supposed addicted to the vice; but among the 
Romans it was never attributed to any of those characters in whom great 
virtue was acknowledged. It only seems, that with these two nations no idea 
of crime or even dishonor was attached to it unless carried to excess, which 
renders even a passion for women disgraceful. 

Pederasty is rare among us, and would be unknown, but for the defects 
of public education. 

Montesquieu pretends that it prevails in certain Mahometan nations, in 
consequence of the facility of possessing women. In our opinion, for 
“facility” we should read difficulty. 


LUXURY. 


SECTION I. 


In a country where all the inhabitants went bare-footed, could luxury be 
imputed to the first man who made a pair of shoes for himself? Or rather, 
was he not a man of sense and industry? 

Is it not just the same with him who procured the first shirt? With respect 
to the man who had it washed and ironed, I consider him as an absolute 
genius, abundant in resources, and qualified to govern a state. Those 
however who were not used to wear clean shirts, considered him as a rich, 
effeminate coxcomb who was likely to corrupt the nation. 

“Beware of luxury,” said Cato to the Romans; “you have conquered the 
province of Phasis, but never eat any pheasants. You have subjugated the 
country in which cotton grows; still however continue to sleep on the bare 
ground. You have plundered the gold, and silver, and jewels of innumerable 
nations, but never become such fools as to use them. After taking 
everything, remain destitute of everything. Highway robbers should be 
virtuous and free.” 

Lucullus replied, “You should rather wish, my good friend, that Crassus, 
and Pompey, and Cesar, and myself should spend all that we have taken in 
luxury. Great robbers must fight about the division of the spoil; but Rome 
will inevitably be enslaved, and it will be enslaved by one or other of us 
much more speedily, and much more securely, if we place that value upon 
money that you do, than if we spend it in superfluities and pleasures. Wish 
that Pompey and Cesar may so far impoverish themselves as not to have 
money enough to pay the armies.” 

Not long since a Norwegian was upbraiding a Dutchman with luxury. 
“Where now,” says he, “are the happy times when a merchant, quitting 
Amsterdam for the great Indies, left a quarter of smoked beef in his kitchen 
and found it untouched on his return? Where are your wooden spoons and 
iron forks? Is it not shameful for a sensible Dutchman to sleep in a bed of 
damask?” 

“Go to Batavia,” replied the Amsterdammer; “gain, as I have done, ten 
tons of gold; and then see if you have not some inclination to be well 
clothed, well fed, and well lodged.” 


Since this conversation, twenty volumes have been written about luxury, 
and these books have neither increased nor diminished it. 


SECTION II. 


Luxury has been declaimed against for the space of two thousand years, 
both in verse and prose; and yet it has been always liked. 

What has not been said of the Romans? When, in the earlier periods of 
their history, these banditti ravaged and carried off their neighbor’s 
harvests; when, in order to augment their own wretched village, they 
destroyed the poor villages of the Volsci and Samnites, they were, we are 
told, men disinterested and virtuous. They could not as yet, be it 
remembered, carry away gold, and silver; and jewels, because the towns 
which they sacked and plundered had none; nor did their woods and 
swamps produce partridges or pheasants; yet people, forsooth, extol their 
temperance! 

When, by a succession of violences, they had pillaged and robbed every 
country from the recesses of the Adriatic to the Euphrates, and had sense 
enough to enjoy the fruit of their rapine; when they cultivated the arts, and 
tasted all the pleasures of life, and communicated them also to the nations 
which they conquered; then, we are told, they ceased to be wise and good. 

All such declamations tend just to prove this — that a robber ought not 
to eat the dinner he has taken, nor wear the habit he has stolen, nor 
ornament his finger with the ring he has plundered from another. All this, it 
is said, should be thrown into the river, in order to live like good people; but 
how much better would it be to say, never rob — it is your duty not to rob? 
Condemn the brigands when they plunder; but do not treat them as fools or 
madmen for enjoying their plunder. After a number of English sailors have 
obtained their prize money for the capture of Pondicherry, or Havana, can 
they be blamed for purchasing a little pleasure in London, in return for the 
labor and pain they have suffered in the uncongenial climes of Asia or 
America? 

The declaimers we have mentioned would wish men to bury the riches 
that might be accumulated by the fortune of war, or by agriculture, 
commerce, and industry in general. They cite Lacedemon; why do they not 
also cite the republic of San Marino? What benefit did Sparta do to Greece? 
Had she ever a Demosthenes, a Sophocles, an Apelles, or a Phidias? The 


luxury of Athens formed great men of every description. Sparta had 
certainly some great captains, but even these in a smaller number than other 
cities. But allowing that a small republic like Lacedamon may maintain its 
poverty, men uniformly die, whether they are in want of everything, or 
enjoying the various means of rendering life agreeable. The savage of 
Canada subsists and attains old age, as well as the English citizen who has 
fifty thousand guineas a year. But who will ever compare the country of the 
Iroquois to England? 

Let the republic of Ragusa and the canton of Zug enact sumptuary laws; 
they are right in so doing. The poor must not expend beyond their means; 
but I have somewhere read, that if partially injurious, luxury benefits a great 
nation upon the whole. 


Sachez surtout que le luxe enrichit 
Un grand état, s’il en perd un petit. 


If by luxury you mean excess, we know that excess is universally 
pernicious, in abstinence as well as gluttony, in parsimony or profusion. I 
know not how it has happened, that in my own village, where the soil is 
poor and meagre, the imposts heavy, and the prohibition against a man’s 
exporting the corn he has himself sown and reaped, intolerable, there is 
hardly a single cultivator who is not well clothed, and who has not an ample 
supply of warmth and food. Should this cultivator go to plough in his best 
clothes and with his hair dressed and powdered, there would in that case 
exist the greatest and most absurd luxury; but were a wealthy citizen of 
Paris or London to appear at the play in the dress of this peasant, he would 
exhibit the grossest and most ridiculous parsimony. 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
— HORAGE, i. sat. i. v. 106. 


Some certain mean in all things may be found, To 
mark our virtues, and our vices, bound. 
— FRANCIS. 


On the invention of scissors, which are certainly not of the very highest 
antiquity, what was not said of those who pared their nails and cut off some 


of their hair that was hanging down over their noses? They were 
undoubtedly considered as prodigals and coxcombs, who bought at an 
extravagant price an instrument just calculated to spoil the work of the 
Creator. What an enormous sin to pare the horn which God Himself made to 
grow at our fingers’ ends! It was absolutely an insult to the Divine Being 
Himself. When shirts and socks were invented, it was far worse. It is well 
known with what wrath and indignation the old counsellors, who had never 
worn socks, exclaimed against the young magistrates who encouraged so 
dreadful and fatal a luxury. 


MADNESS. 


What is madness? To have erroneous perceptions, and to reason correctly 
from them? Let the wisest man, if he would understand madness, attend to 
the succession of his ideas while he dreams. If he be troubled with 
indigestion during the night, a thousand incoherent ideas torment him; it 
seems as if nature punished him for having taken too much food, or for 
having injudiciously selected it, by supplying involuntary conceptions; for 
we think but little during sleep, except when annoyed by a bad digestion. 
Ungquiet dreams are in reality a transient madness. 

Madness is a malady which necessarily hinders a man from thinking and 
acting like other men. Not being able to manage property, the madman is 
withheld from it; incapable of ideas suitable to society, he is shut out from 
it; if he be dangerous, he is confined altogether; and if he be furious, they 
bind him. Sometimes he is cured by baths, by bleeding, and by regimen. 

This man is not, however, deprived of ideas; he frequently possesses 
them like other men, and often when he sleeps. We might inquire how the 
Spiritual and immortal soul, lodged in his brain, receives all its ideas 
correctly and distinctly, without the capacity of judgment. It perceives 
objects, as the souls of Aristotle, of Plato, of Locke, and of Newton, 
perceived them. It hears the same sounds, and possesses the same sense of 
feeling — how therefore, receiving impressions like the wisest, does the 
soul of the madman connect them extravagantly, and prove unable to 
disperse them? 

If this simple and eternal substance enjoys the same properties as the 
souls which are lodged in the sagest brains, it ought to reason like them. 
Why does it not? If my madman sees a thing red, while the wise men see it 
blue; if when my sages hear music, my madman hears the braying of an ass; 
if when they attend a sermon, he imagines himself to be listening to a 
comedy; if when they understand yes, he understands no; then I conceive 
clearly that his soul ought to think contrary to theirs. But my madman 
having the same perceptions as they have, there is no apparent reason why 
his soul, having received all the necessary materials, cannot make a proper 
use of them. It is pure, they say, and subject to no infirmity; behold it 
provided with all the necessary assistance; nothing which passes in the body 


can change its essence; yet it is shut up in a close carriage, and conveyed to 
Charenton. 

This reflection may lead us to suspect that the faculty of thought, 
bestowed by God upon man, is subject to derangement like the other senses. 
A madman is an invalid whose brain is diseased, while the gouty man is one 
who suffers in his feet and hands. People think by means of the brain, and 
walk on their feet, without knowing anything of the source of either this 
incomprehensible power of walking, or the equally incomprehensible power 
of thinking; besides, the gout may be in the head, instead of the feet. In 
short, after a thousand arguments, faith alone can convince us of the 
possibility of a simple and immaterial substance liable to disease. 

The learned may say to the madman: “My friend, although deprived of 
common sense, thy soul is as pure, as spiritual, and as immortal, as our 
own; but our souls are happily lodged, and thine not so. The windows of its 
dwelling are closed; it wants air, and is stifled.” 

The madman, in a lucid interval, will reply to them: “My friends, you 
beg the question, as usual. My windows are as wide open as your own, 
since I can perceive the same objects and listen to the same sounds. It 
necessarily follows that my soul makes a bad use of my senses; or that my 
soul is a vitiated sense, a depraved faculty. In a word, either my soul is itself 
diseased, or I have no soul.” 

One of the doctors may reply: “My brother, God has possibly created 
foolish souls, as well as wise ones.” 

The madman will answer: “If I believed what you say, I should be a still 
greater madman than I am. Have the kindness, you who know so much, to 
tell me why I am mad?” 

Supposing the doctors to retain a little sense, they would say: “We know 
nothing about the matter.” 

Neither are they more able to comprehend how a brain possesses regular 
ideas, and makes a due use of them. They call themselves sages, and are as 
weak as their patient. 

If the interval of reason of the madman lasts long enough, he will say to 
them: “Miserable mortals, who neither know the cause of my malady, nor 
how to cure it! Tremble, lest ye become altogether like me, or even still 
worse than I am! You are not of the highest rank, like Charles VI. of France, 
Henry VI. of England, and the German emperor Wincenslaus, who all lost 
their reason in the same century. You have not nearly so much wit as Blaise 


Pascal, James Abadie, or Jonathan Swift, who all became insane. The last of 
them founded a hospital for us; shall I go there and retain places for you?” 

N.B. I regret that Hippocrates should have prescribed the blood of an 
ass’s colt for madness; and I am still more sorry that the “Manuel des 
Dames” asserts that it may be cured by catching the itch. Pleasant 
prescriptions these, and apparently invented by those who were to take 
them! 


MAGIC. 


Magic is a more plausible science than astrology and the doctrine of genii. 
As soon as we began to think that there was in man a being quite distinct 
from matter, and that the understanding exists after death, we gave this 
understanding a fine, subtile, aerial body, resembling the body in which it 
was lodged. Two quite natural reasons introduced this opinion; the first is, 
that in all languages the soul was called spirit, breath, wind. This spirit, this 
breath, this wind, was therefore very fine and delicate. The second is, that if 
the soul of a man had not retained a form similar to that which it possessed 
during its life, we should not have been able after death to distinguish the 
soul of one man from that of another. This soul, this shade, which existed, 
separated from its body, might very well show itself upon occasion, revisit 
the place which it had inhabited, its parents and friends, speak to them and 
instruct them. In all this there is no incompatibility. 

As departed souls might very well teach those whom they came to visit 
the secret of conjuring them, they failed not to do so; and the word 
“Abraxa”, pronounced with some ceremonies, brought up souls with whom 
he who pronounced it wished to speak. I suppose an Egyptian saying to a 
philosopher: “I descend in a right line from the magicians of Pharaoh, who 
changed rods into serpents, and the waters of the Nile into blood; one of my 
ancestors married the witch of Endor, who conjured up the soul of Samuel 
at the request of Saul; she communicated her secrets to her husband, who 
made her the confidant of his own; I possess this inheritance from my father 
and mother; my genealogy is well attested; I command the spirits and 
elements.” 

The philosopher, in reply, will have nothing to do but to demand his 
protection; for if disposed to deny and dispute, the magician will shut his 
mouth by saying: “You cannot deny the facts; my ancestors have been 
incontestably great magicians, and you doubt it not; you have no reason to 
believe that I am inferior to them, particularly when a man of honor like 
myself assures you that he is a sorcerer.” 

The philosopher, to be sure, might say to him: “Do me the pleasure to 
conjure up a shade; allow me to speak to a soul; change this water into 
blood, and this rod into a serpent.” 


The magician will answer: “I work not for philosophers; but I have 
shown spirits to very respectable ladies, and to simple people who never 
dispute; you should at least believe that it is very possible for me to have 
these secrets, since you are forced to confess that my ancestors possessed 
them. What was done formerly can be done now; and you ought to believe 
in magic without my being obliged to exercise my art before you.” 

These reasons are so good that all nations have had sorcerers. The 
greatest sorcerers were paid by the state, in order to discover the future 
clearly in the heart and liver of an ox. Why, therefore, have others so long 
been punished with death? They have done more marvellous things; they 
should, therefore, be more honored; above all, their power should be feared. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to condemn a true magician to be bummed; 
for we should presume that he can extinguish the fire and twist the necks of 
his judges. All that we can do is to say to him: “My friend, we do not burn 
you as a true sorcerer, but as a false one; you boast of an admirable art 
which you possess not; we treat you as a man who utters false money; the 
more we love the good, the more severely we punish those who give us 
counterfeits; we know very well that there were formerly venerable 
conjurors, but we have reason to believe that you are not one, since you 
suffer yourself to be burned like a fool.” 

It is true, that the magician so pushed might say: My conscience extends 
not so far as to extinguish a pile without water, and to kill my judges with 
words. I can only call up spirits, read the future, and change certain 
substances into others; my power is bounded; but you should not for that 
reason burn me at a slow fire. It is as if you caused a physician to be hanged 
who could cure fever, and not a paralysis. 

The judges might, however, still reasonably observe: Show us then some 
secret of your art, or consent to be burned with a good grace. 


MALADY — MEDICINE. 


I will suppose that a fair princess who never heard speak of anatomy is ill 
either from having eaten or danced too much, or having done too much of 
what several princesses occasionally do. I suppose the following 
controversy takes place: 

PHYSICIAN. 

Madam, for your health to be good, it is necessary for your cerebrum and 
cerebellum to distribute a fine, well-conditioned marrow, in the spine of 
your back down to your highness’s rump; and that this marrow should 
equally animate fifteen pairs of nerves, each right and left. It is necessary 
that your heart should contract and dilate itself with a constantly equal 
force; and that all the blood which it forces into your arteries should 
circulate in all these arteries and veins about six hundred times a day. This 
blood, in circulating with a rapidity which surpasses that of the Rhone, 
ought to dispose on its passage of that which continually forms the lymph, 
urine, bile, etc., of your highness — of that which furnishes all these 
secretions, which insensibly render your skin soft, fresh, and fair, that 
without them would be yellow, gray, dry, and shrivelled, like old parchment. 

PRINCESS. 

Well, sir, the king pays you to attend to all this: fail not to put all things 
in their place, and to make my liquids circulate so that I may be 
comfortable. I warn you that I will not suffer with impunity. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Madam, address your orders to the Author of nature. The sole power 
which made millions of planets and comets to revolve round millions of 
suns has directed the course of your blood. 

PRINCESS. 

What! are you a physician, and can you prescribe nothing? 

PHYSICIAN. 

No, madam; we can only take away from, we can add nothing to nature. 
Your servants clean your palace, but the architect built it. If your highness 
has eaten greedily, I can cleanse your entrails with cassia, manna, and pods 
of senna; it is a broom which I introduce to cleanse your inside. If you have 
a cancer, I must cut off your breast, but I cannot give you another. Have you 


a stone in your bladder? I can deliver you from it. I can cut off a gangrened 
foot, leaving you to walk on the other. 

In a word, we physicians perfectly resemble teethdrawers, who extract a 
decayed tooth, without the power of substituting a sound one, quacks as 
they are. 

PRINCESS. 

You make me tremble; I believed that physicians cured all maladies. 

PHYSICIAN. 

We infallibly cure all those which cure themselves. It is generally, and 
with very few exceptions, with internal maladies as with external wounds. 
Nature alone cures those which are not mortal. Those which are so will find 
no resource in it. 

PRINCESS. 

What! all these secrets for purifying the blood, of which my ladies have 
spoken to me; this Baume de Vie of the Sieur de Lievre; these packets of the 
Sieur Amauld; all these pills so much praised by femmes de chambre — 

PHYSICIAN. 

Are so many inventions to get money, and to flatter patients, while 
nature alone acts. 

PRINCESS. 

But there are specifics? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Yes, madam, like the water of youth in romances. 

PRINCESS. 

In what, then, consists medicine? 

PHYSICIAN. 

I have already told you, in cleaning and keeping in order the house 
which we cannot rebuild. 

PRINCESS. 

There are, however, salutary things, and others hurtful? 

PHYSICIAN. 

You have guessed all the secret. Eat moderately that which you know by 
experience will agree with you. Nothing is good for the body but what is 
easily digested. What medicine will best assist digestion? Exercise. What 
best recruit your strength? Sleep. What will diminish incurable ills? 
Patience. What change a bad constitution? Nothing. In all violent maladies, 
we have only the recipe of Molire, “seipnare, purgare;” and, if we will, 


“clisterium donare.” There is not a fourth. All, I have told you amounts 
only to keeping a house in order, to which we cannot add a peg. All art 
consists in adaptation. 

PRINCESS. 

You puff not your merchandise. You are an honest man. When I am 
queen, I will make you my first physician. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Let nature be your first physician. It is she who made all. Of those who 
have lived beyond a hundred years, none were of the faculty. The king of 
France has already buried forty of his physicians, as many chief physicians, 
besides physicians of the establishment, and others. 

PRINCESS. 

And, truly, I hope to bury you also. 


MAN. 


To know the natural philosophy of the human race, it is necessary to read 
works of anatomy, or rather to go through a course of anatomy. 

To be acquainted with the man we call “moral,” it is above all necessary 
to have lived and reflected. Are not all moral works contained in these 
words of Job? “Man that is born of a woman hath but a few days to live, 
and is full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he 
fleeth as a shadow, and continueth not.” 

We have already seen that the human race has not above two-and-twenty 
years to live, reckoning those who die at their nurses’ breasts, and those 
who for a hundred years drag on the remains of a miserable and imbecile 
life. 

It is a fine apologue, that ancient fable of the first man who was at first 
destined to live twenty years at most, and who reduced it to five years by 
estimating one life with another. The man was in despair, and had near him 
a caterpillar, a butterfly, a peacock, a horse, a fox, and an ape. 

“Prolong my life,” said he to Jupiter; “I am more worthy than these 
animals; it is just that I and my family should live long to command all 
beasts.” “Willingly,” said Jupiter; “but I have only a certain number of days 
to divide among the whole of the beings to whom I have granted life. I can 
only give to thee by taking away from others; for imagine not, that because 
I am Jupiter, I am infinite and all-powerful; I have my nature and my limits. 
Now I will grant thee some years more, by taking them from these six 
animals, of which thou art jealous, on condition that thou shalt successively 
assume their manner of living. Man shall first be a caterpillar, dragging 
himself along in his earliest infancy. Until fifteen, he shall have the 
lightness of a butterfly; in his youth, the vanity of a peacock. In manhood he 
must undergo the labors of a horse. Towards fifty, he shall have the tricks of 
a fox; and in his old age, be ugly and ridiculous like an ape. This, in 
general, is the destiny of man.” 


he dream of human 





Remark further, that notwithstanding these bounties of Jupiter, the animal 
man has still but two or three and twenty years to live, at most. Taking 
mankind in general, of this a third must be taken away for sleep, during 
which we are in a certain sense dead; thus there remain fifteen, and from 
these fifteen we must take at least eight for our first infancy, which is, as it 
has been called, the vestibule of life. The clear product will be seven years, 
and of these seven years the half at least is consumed in grief of all kinds. 
Take three years and a half for labor, fatigue, and dissatisfaction, and we 
shall have none remaining. Well, poor animal, will you still be proud? 
Unfortunately, in this fable Jupiter forgot to dress this animal as he 
clothed the ass, horse, peacock, and even the caterpillar. Man had only his 
bare skin, which, continually exposed to the sun, rain, and hail, became 
chapped, tanned, and spotted. The male in our continent was disfigured by 


spare hairs on his body, which rendered him frightful without covering him. 
His face was hidden by these hairs. His skin became a rough soil which 
bore a forest of stalks, the roots of which tended upwards, and the branches 
of which grew downwards. It was in this state and in this image, that this 
animal ventured to paint God, when in course of time he learned the art of 
description. 

The female being more weak, became still more disgusting and frightful 
in her old age; and, in short, without tailors, and mantua-makers, one-half of 
mankind would never have dared to show itself to the other. Yet, before 
having clothes, before even knowing how to speak, some ages must have 
passed away — a truth which has been proved, but which must be often 
repeated. 

It is a little extraordinary that we should have harassed an innocent, 
estimable man of our time, the good Helvetius, for having said that if men 
had not hands, they could not build houses and work tapestry. Apparently, 
those who have condemned this proposition, have discovered a secret for 
cutting stones and wood, and working at the needle with their feet. 

I liked the author of the work “On Mind”. This man was worth more 
than all his enemies together; but I never approved either the errors of his 
book, or the trivial truths which he so emphatically enforced. I have, 
however, boldly taken his part when absurd men have condemned him for 
these same truths. 

I have no terms to express the excess of my contempt for those who, for 
example’s sake, would magisterially proscribe this passage: “The Turks can 
only be considered deists.”, How then, pedant! would you have them 
regarded as atheists, because they adore only one God! 

You condemn this other proposition: “The man of sense knows that men 
are what they must be; that all hatred against them is unjust; that a fool 
commits fooleries as a wild stock bears bitter fruits.” 

So, crabbed stocks of the schools, you persecute a man because he hates 
you not! Let us, however, leave the schools, and pursue our subject. 

Reason, industrious hands, a head capable of generalizing ideas, a 
language pliant enough to express them — these are great benefits granted 
by the Supreme Being to man, to the exclusion of other animals. 

The male in general lives rather a shorter time than the female. He is also 
generally larger in proportion. A man of the loftiest stature is commonly 
two or three inches higher than the tallest woman. 


His strength is almost always superior; he is more active; and having all 
his organs stronger, he is more capable of a fixed attention. All arts have 
been invented by him, and not by woman. We should remark, that it is not 
the fire of imagination, but persevering meditation and combination of ideas 
which have invented arts, as mechanics, gunpowder, printing, dialling, etc. 

Man alone knows that he must die, and knows it only by experience. A 
child brought up alone, and transported into a desert island, would dream of 
death no more than a plant or a cat. 

A singular man has written that the human body is a fruit, which is green 
until old age, and that the moment of death is that of maturity. A strange 
maturity, ashes and putrefaction! The head of this philosopher was not ripe. 
How many extravagances has the rage for telling novelties produced? 

The principal occupations of our race are the provision of food, lodging, 
and clothing; all the rest are nearly accessory; and it is this poor accessory 
which has produced so many ravages and murders. 

Different Races Of Men. 

We have elsewhere seen how many different races of men this globe 
contains, and to what degrees the first negro and the first white who met 
were astonished at one another. 

It is likely enough that several weakly species of men and animals have 
perished. It is thus that we no longer discover any of the murex, of which 
the species has probably been devoured by other animals who several ages 
after visited the shores inhabited by this little shellfish. 

St. Jerome, in his “History of the Father of the Desert”, speaks of a 
centaur who had a conversation with St. Anthony the hermit. He afterwards 
gives an account of a much longer discourse that the same Anthony had 
with a satyr. 

St. Augustine, in his thirty-third sermon, addressed “To his Brothers in 
the Desert,” tell things as extraordinary as Jerome. “I was already bishop of 
Hippo, when I went into Ethiopia with some servants of Christ, there to 
preach the gospel. In this country we saw many men and women without 
heads, who had two great eyes in their breasts. In countries still more 
southerly, we saw a people who had but one eye in their foreheads,” etc. 

Apparently, Augustine and Jerome then spoke “with economy”; they 
augmented the works of creation to raise greater admiration of the works of 
God. They sought to astonish men by fables, to render them more 
submissive to the yoke of faith. 


We can be very good Christians without believing in centaurs, men 
without heads, or with only one eye, one leg, etc. But can we doubt that the 
interior structure of a negro may be different to that of a white, since the 
mucous netted membrane beneath the skin is white in the one, and black in 
the other? I have already told you so, but you are deaf. 

The Albinos and the Darians — the first originally of Africa, and the 
second of the middle of America — are as different from us as from the 
negroes. There are yellow, red, and gray races. We have already seen that all 
the Americans are without beards or hair on their bodies, except the head 
and eyebrows. All are equally men, but only as a fir, an oak, and a pear tree 
are equally trees; the pear tree comes not from the fir, nor the fir from the 
oak. 

But whence comes it, that in the midst of the Pacific Ocean, in an island 
named Otaheite, the men are bearded? It is to ask why we are so, while the 
Peruvians, Mexicans, and Canadians are not. It is to ask, why apes have 
tails, and why nature has refused us an ornament which, at least among us, 
is an extreme rarity. 

The inclinations and characters of men differ as much as their climates 
and governments. It has never been possible to compose a regiment of 
Laplanders and Samoyeds, whilst the Siberians, their neighbors, become 
intrepid soldiers. 

Neither can you make good grenadiers of a poor Darian or an Albino. It 
is not because they have partridge eyes, or that their hair and eyebrows are 
like the finest and whitest silk; but it is because their bodies, and 
consequently their courage, partake of the most extreme weakness. There is 
none but a blind man, and even an obstinate blind man, who can deny the 
existence of all these different species. It is as great and remarkable as that 
of apes. 

That All Races Of Men Have Constantly Lived In Society. 

All the men whom we have discovered in the most uncultivated and 
frightful countries herd together like beavers, ants, bees, and several other 
species of animals. 

We have never seen countries in which they lived separate; or in which 
the male only joined with the female by chance, and abandoned her the 
moment after in disgust; or in which the mother estranged herself from her 
children, after having brought them up; or in which human beings lived 
without family and society. Some poor jesters have abused their 


understandings so far as to hazard the astonishing paradox, that man is 
originally created to live alone, and that it is society which has depraved his 
nature. They might as well say that herrings were created to swim alone in 
the sea; and that it is by an excess of corruption, that they pass in a troop 
from the Frozen Ocean to our shores; that formerly cranes flew in the air 
singly, and that, by a violation of their natural instinct, they have 
subsequently chosen to travel in company. 

Every animal has its instinct, and the instinct of man, fortified by reason, 
disposes him towards society, as towards eating and drinking. So far from 
the want of society having degraded man, it is estrangement from society 
which degrades him. Whoever lived absolutely alone, would soon lose the 
faculty of thinking and expressing himself; he would be a burden to 
himself, and it would only remain to metamorphose him into a beast. An 
excess of powerless pride, which rises up against the pride of others, may 
induce a melancholy man to fly from his fellows; but it is a species of 
depravity, and punishes itself. That pride is its own punishment, which frets 
itself into solitude and secretly resents being despised and forgotten. It is 
enduring the most horrible slavery, in order to be free. 

We have enlarged the bounds of ordinary folly so far as to say that it is 
not natural for a man to be attached to a woman during the nine months of 
her pregnancy. The appetite is satisfied, says the author of these paradoxes; 
the man has no longer any want of woman, nor the woman of man; and the 
latter need not have the least care, nor perhaps the least idea of the effects of 
the transient intercourse. They go different ways, and there is no 
appearance, until the end of nine months, that they have ever been known to 
one another. Why should he help her after her delivery? Why assist to bring 
up a child whom he cannot instinctively know belongs to him alone? 

All this is execrable; but happily nothing is more false. If this barbarous 
indifference was the true instinct of nature, mankind would always have 
acted thus. Instinct is unchangeable, its inconsistencies are very rare; the 
father would always abandon the mother, and the mother would abandon 
her child. There would have been much fewer men on earth than voracious 
animals; for the wild beasts better provided and better armed, have a more 
prompt instinct, more sure means of living, and a more certain nourishment 
than mankind. 

Our nature is very different from the frightful romance which this man, 
possessed of the devil, has made of it. Except some barbarous souls entirely 


brutish, or perhaps a philosopher more brutal still, the roughest man, by a 
prevailing instinct, loves the child which is not yet born, the womb which 
bears it; and the mother redoubles her love for him from whom she has 
received the germ of a being similar to himself. 

The instinct of the colliers of the Black Forest speaks to them as loudly, 
and animates them as strongly in favor of their children as the instinct of 
pigeons and nightingales induces them to feed their little ones. Time has 
therefore been sadly lost in writing these abominable absurdities. 

The great fault of all these paradoxical books lies in always supposing 
nature very different from what it is. If the satires on man and woman 
written by Boileau were not pleasantries, they would sin in the essential 
point of supposing all men fools and all women coquettes. 

The same author, an enemy to society, like the fox without a tail who 
would have his companions cut off theirs, thus in a magisterial style 
expresses himself: 

“The first who, having enclosed an estate, took upon himself to say: 
“This is mine,’ and found people simple enough to believe him, was the true 
founder of society. What crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors, 
might have been spared to mankind if some one, seizing the stakes, or 
filling up the pit, had cried to his companions: ‘Take care how you listen to 
this impostor; you are lost if you forget that the fruits are common to all, 
and that the earth belongs to nobody!’” 

Thus, according to this fine philosopher, a thief, a destroyer, would have 
been the benefactor of mankind, and we should punish an honest man who 
says to his children: “Let us imitate our neighbor; he has enclosed his field, 
the beasts will no longer ravage it, his land will become more fertile; let us 
work ours as he has labored his; it will aid us, and we shall improve it. Each 
family cultivating its own enclosure, we shall be better fed, more healthy, 
more peaceable, and less unhappy. We will endeavor to establish a 
distributive justice, which will console our unhappy race; and we shall be 
raised above the foxes and polecats, to whom this babbler would compare 
us.” 

Would not this discourse be more sensible and honest than that of the 
savage fool who would destroy the good man’s orchard? What philosophy 
therefore is that which says things that common sense disclaims from China 
to Canada? Is it not that of a beggar, who would have all the rich robbed by 


the poor, in order that fraternal union might be better established among 
men? 

It is true, that if all the hedges, forests, and plains were covered with 
wholesome and delicious fruits, it would be impossible, unjust, and 
ridiculous, to guard them. 

If there are any islands in which nature produces food and all necessaries 
without trouble, let us go and live there, far from the trash of our laws; but 
as soon as you have peopled them, we must return to meum and tuum, and 
to laws which are often very bad, but which we cannot rationally abolish. 

Is Man Born Wicked? 

Is it not demonstrated that man is not born perverse and the child of the 
devil? If such was his nature, he would commit enormous crimes and 
barbarities as soon as he could walk; he would use the first knife he could 
find, to wound whoever displeased him. He would necessarily resemble 
little wolves and foxes, who bite as soon as they can. 

On the contrary, throughout the world, he partakes of the nature of the 
lamb, while he is an infant. Why, therefore, and how is it, that he so often 
becomes a wolf and fox? Is it not that, being born neither good nor wicked, 
education, example, the government into which he is thrown — in short, 
occasion of every kind — determines him to virtue or vice? 

Perhaps human nature could not be otherwise. Man could not always 
have false thoughts, nor always true affections; be always sweet, or always 
cruel. 

It is demonstrable that woman is elevated beyond men in the scale of 
goodness. We see a hundred brothers enemies to each other, to one 
Clytemnestra. 

There are professions which necessarily render the soul pitiless — those 
of the soldier, the butcher, the officer of justice, and the jailer; and all trades 
which are founded on the annoyance of others. 

The officer, the soldier, the jailer, for example, are only happy in making 
others miserable. It is true, they are necessary against malefactors, and so 
far useful to society; but of a thousand men of the kind, there is not one who 
acts from the motive of the public good, or who even reflects that it is a 
public good. 

It is above all a curious thing to hear them speak of their prowess as they 
count the number of their victims; their snares to entrap them, the ills which 
they have made them suffer, and the money which they have got by it. 


Whoever has been able to descend to the subaltern detail of the bar; 
whoever has only heard lawyears reason familiarly among themselves, and 
applaud themselves for the miseries of their clients, must have a very poor 
opinion of human nature. 

There are more frightful possessions still, which are, however, canvassed 
for like a canonship. There are some which change an honest man into a 
rogue, and which accustom him to lie in spite of himself, to deceive almost 
without perceiving it, to put a blind before the eyes of others, to prostrate 
himself by the interest and vanity of his situation, and without remorse to 
plunge mankind into stupid blindness. 

Women, incessantly occupied with the education of their children, and 
shut up in their domestic cares, are excluded from all these professions, 
which pervert human nature and render it atrocious. They are everywhere 
less barbarous than men. 

Physics join with morals to prevent them from great crimes; their blood 
is milder; they are less addicted to strong liquors, which inspire ferocity. An 
evident proof is, that of a thousand victims of justice in a thousand executed 
assassins, we scarcely reckon four women. It is also proved elsewhere, I 
believe, that in Asia there are not two examples of women condemned to a 
public punishment. It appears, therefore, that our customs and habits have 
rendered the male species very wicked. 

If this truth was general and without exceptions, the species would be 
more horrible than spiders, wolves, and polecats are to our eyes. But 
happily, professions which harden the heart and fill it with odious passions, 
are very rare. Observe, that in a nation of twenty millions, there are at most 
two hundred thousand soldiers. This is but one soldier to two hundred 
individuals. These two hundred thousand soldiers are held in the most 
severe discipline, and there are among them very honest people, who return 
to their villages and finish their old age as good fathers and husbands. 

The number of other trades which are dangerous to manners, is but 
small. Laborers, artisans, and artists are too much occupied often to deliver 
themselves up to crime. The earth will always bear detestable wretches, and 
books will always exaggerate the number, which, rather than being greater, 
is less than we say. 

If mankind had been under the empire of the devil, there would be no 
longer any person upon earth. Let us console ourselves: we have seen, and 
we Shall always see, fine minds from Pekin to la Rochelle; and whatever 


licentiates and bachelors may say, the Tituses, Trajans, Antoninuses, and 
Peter Bayles were very honest men. 

Of Man In The State Of Pure Nature. 

What would man be in the state which we call that of pure nature? An 
animal much below the first Iroquois whom we found in the north of 
America. He would be very inferior to these Iroquois, since they knew how 
to light fires and make arrows. He would require ages to arrive at these two 
arts. 

Man, abandoned to pure nature, would have, for his language, only a few 
inarticulate sounds; the species would be reduced to a very small number, 
from the difficulty of getting nourishment and the want of help, at least in 
our harsh climates. He would have no more knowledge of God and the soul, 
than of mathematics; these ideas would be lost in the care of procuring 
food. The race of beavers would be infinitely preferable. 

Man would then be only precisely like a robust child; and we have seen 
many men who are not much above that state, as it is. The Laplanders, the 
Samoyeds, the inhabitants of Kamchatka, the Kaffirs, and Hottentots are — 
with respect to man in a state of pure nature — that which the courts of 
Cyrus and Semiramis were in comparison with the inhabitants of the 
Cévennes. Yet the inhabitants of Kamchatka and the Hottentots of our days, 
so superior to men entirely savage, are animals who live six months of the 
year in caverns, where they eat the vermin by which they are eaten. 

In general, mankind is not above two or three degrees more civilized 
than the Kamchatkans. The multitude of brute beasts called men, compared 
with the little number of those who think, is at least in the proportion of a 
hundred to one in many nations. 

It is pleasant to contemplate on one side, Father Malebranche, who treats 
familiarly of “the Word”; and on the other, these millions of animals similar 
to him, who have never heard speak of “the Word,” and who have not one 
metaphysical idea. 

Between men of pure instinct and men of genius floats this immense 
number occupied solely with subsisting. 

This subsistence costs us so much pains, that in the north of America an 
image of God often runs five or six leagues to get a dinner; whilst among us 
the image of God bedews the ground with the sweat of his brow, in order to 
procure bread. 


Add to this bread — or the equivalent — a hut, and a poor dress, and you 
will have man such as he is in general, from one end of the universe to the 
other: and it is only in a multitude of ages that he has been able to arrive at 
this high degree of attainment. 

Finally, after other ages, things got to the point at which we see them. 
Here we represent a tragedy in music; there we kill one another on the high 
seas of another hemisphere, with a thousand pieces of cannon. The opera 
and a ship of war of the first rank always astonish my imagination. I doubt 
whether they can be carried much farther in any of the globes with which 
the heavens are studded. More than half the habitable world, however, is 
still peopled with two-footed animals, who live in the horrible state 
approaching to pure nature, existing and clothing themselves with difficulty, 
scarcely enjoying the gift of speech, scarcely perceiving that they are 
unfortunate, and living and dying almost without knowing it. 

Examination Of A Thought Of Pascal On Man. 

“T can conceive a man without hands or feet, and I could even conceive 
him without a head, if experience taught me not that it is with the head he 
thinks. It is therefore thought which makes the being of man, without which 
we cannot conceive him.” — (Thoughts of Pascal.) 

How! conceive a man, without feet, hands, and head? This would be as 
different a thing from a man as a gourd. 

If all men were without heads, how could yours conceive that there are 
animals like yourselves, since they would have nothing of what principally 
constitutes your being? A head is something; the five senses are contained 
in it, and thought also. An animal, which from the nape of its neck 
downwards might resemble a man, or one of those apes which we call 
ourang-outang or the man of the woods, would no more be a man than an 
ape or a bear whose head and tail were cut off. 

It is therefore thought which makes the being of a man. In this case, 
thought would be his essence, as extent and solidity are the essence of 
matter. Man would think essentially and always, as matter is always 
extended and solid. He would think in a profound sleep without dreams, in 
a fit, in a lethargy, in the womb of his mother. I well know that I never 
thought in any of these states; I confess it often; and I doubt not that others 
are like myself. 

If thought was as essential to man as extent is to matter, it would follow 
that God cannot deprive this animal of understanding, since he cannot 


deprive matter of extent — for then it would be no longer matter. Now, if 
understanding be essential to man, he is a thinking being by nature, as God 
is God by nature. 

If desirous to define God, as such poor beings as ourselves can define 
Him, I should say, that thought is His being, His essence; but as to man — ! 

We have the faculties of thinking, walking, talking, eating, and sleeping, 
but we do not always use these faculties, it is not in our nature. 

Thought, with us, is it not an attribute? and so much an attribute that it is 
sometimes weak, sometimes strong, sometimes reasonable, and sometimes 
extravagant? It hides itself, shows itself, flies, returns, is nothing, is 
reproduced. Essence is quite another thing; it never varies; it knows nothing 
of more or less. 

What, therefore, would be the animal supposed by Pascal? A being of 
reason. He might just as well have supposed a tree to which God might 
have given thought, as it is said that the gods granted voices to the trees of 
Dodona. 

Operation Of God On Man. 

People who have founded systems on the communication of God with 
man have said that God acts directly physically on man in certain cases 
only, when God grants certain particular gifts; and they have called this 
action “physical premotion.” Diocles and Erophiles, those two great 
enthusiasts, maintain this opinion, and have partisans. 

Now we recognize a God quite as well as these people, because we 
cannot conceive that any one of the beings which surround us could be 
produced of itself. By the fact alone that something exists, the necessary 
Eternal Being must be necessarily the cause of all. With these reasoners, we 
admit the possibility of God making himself understood to some favorites; 
but we go farther, we believe that He makes Himself understood by all men, 
in all places, and in all times, since to all he gives life, motion, digestion, 
thought, and instinct. 

Is there in the vilest of animals, and in the most sublime philosophers, a 
being who can will motion, digestion, desire, love, instinct, or thought? No; 
but we act, we love, we have instincts; as for example, an invincible liking 
to certain objects, an insupportable aversion to others, a promptitude to 
execute the movements necessary to our preservation, as those of sucking 
the breasts of our nurses, swimming when we are strong and our bosoms 
large enough, biting our bread, drinking, stooping to avoid a blow from a 


stone, collecting our force to clear a ditch, etc. We accomplish a thousand 
such actions without thinking of them, though they are all profoundly 
mathematical. In short, we think and feel without knowing how. 

In good earnest, is it more difficult for God to work all within us by 
means of which we are ignorant, than to stir us internally sometimes, by the 
efficacious grace of Jupiter, of which these gentlemen talk to us 
unceasingly? 

Where is the man who, when he looks into himself, perceives not that he 
is a puppet of Providence? I think — but can I give myself a thought? Alas! 
if I thought of myself, I should know what ideas I might entertain the next 
moment — a thing which nobody knows. 

I acquire a knowledge, but I could not give it to myself. My intelligence 
cannot be the cause of it; for the cause must contain the effect: Now, my 
first acquired knowledge was not in my understanding; being the first, it 
was given to me by him who formed me, and who gives all, whatever it 
may be. 

I am astonished, when I am told that my first knowledge cannot alone 
give me a second; that it must contain it. 

The proof that we give ourselves no ideas is that we receive them in our 
dreams; and certainly, it is neither our will nor attention which makes us 
think in dreams. There are poets who make verses sleeping; geometricians 
who measure triangles. All proves to us that there is a power which acts 
within us without consulting us. 

All our sentiments, are they not involuntary? Hearing, taste, and sight are 
nothing by themselves. We feel, in spite of ourselves: we do nothing of 
ourselves: we are nothing without a Supreme Power which enacts all things. 

The most superstitious allow these truths, but they apply them only to 
people of their own class. They affirm that God acts physically on certain 
privileged persons. We are more religious than they; we believe that the 
Great Being acts on all living things, as on all matter. Is it therefore more 
difficult for Him to stir all men than to stir some of them? Will God be God 
for your little sect alone? He is equally so for me, who do not belong to it. 

A new philosopher goes further than you; it seemed to him that God 
alone exists. He pretends that we are all in Him; and we say that it is God 
who sees and acts in all that has life. “Jupiter est quodcumque vides; 
quodcumque moveris.” 


To proceed. Your physical premotion introduces God acting in you. 
What need have you then of a soul? Of what good is this little unknown and 
incomprehensible being? Do you give a soul to the sun, which enlightens so 
many globes? And if this star so great, so astonishing, and so necessary, has 
no soul, why should man have one? God who made us, does He not suffice 
for us? What, therefore, is become of the axiom? Effect not that by many, 
which can be accomplished by one. 

This soul, which you have imagined to be a substance, is therefore really 
only a faculty, granted by the Great Being, and not by a person. It is a 
property given to our organs, and not a substance. Man, his reason 
uncorrupted by metaphysics, could never imagine that he was double; that 
he was composed of two beings, the one mortal, visible, and palpable — the 
other immortal, invisible, and impalpable. Would it not require ages of 
controversy to arrive at this expedient of joining together two substances so 
dissimilar; tangible and intangible, simple and compound, invulnerable and 
suffering, eternal and fleeting? 

Men have only supposed a soul by the same error which made them 
suppose in us a being called memory, which being they afterwards made a 
divinity. 

They made this memory the mother of the Muses; they embodied the 
various talents of nature in so many goddesses, the daughters of memory. 
They also made a god of the secret power by which nature forms the blood 
of animals, and called it the god of sanguification. The Roman people 
indeed had similar gods for the faculties of eating and drinking, for the act 
of marriage, for the act of voiding excrements. They were so many 
particular souls, which produced in us all these actions. It was the 
metaphysics of the populace. This shameful and ridiculous superstition was 
evidently derived from that which imagined in man a small divine 
substance, different from man himself. 

This substance is still admitted in all the schools; and with 
condescension we grant to the Great Being, to the Eternal Maker, to God, 
the permission of joining His concurrence to the soul. Thus we suppose, 
that for will and deed, both God and our souls are necessary. 

But to concur signifies to aid, to participate. God therefore is only 
second with us; it is degrading Him; it is putting Him on a level with us, or 
making Him play the most inferior part. Take not from Him His rank and 


pre-eminence: make not of the Sovereign of Nature the mere servant of 
mankind. 

Two species of reasoners, well credited in the world — atheists and 
theologians — will oppose our doubts. 

The atheists will say, that in admitting reason in man and instinct in 
brutes, as properties, it is very useless to admit a God into this system; that 
God is still more incomprehensible than a soul; that it is unworthy a sage to 
believe that which he conceives not. They let fly against us all the 
arguments of Straton and Lucretius. We will answer them by one word 
only: “You exist; therefore there is a God.” 

Theologians will give us more trouble. They will first tell us: “We agree 
with you that God is the first cause of all; but He is not the only one.” A 
high priest of Minerva says expressly: “The second agent operates by virtue 
of the first; the first induces a second; the second involves a third; all are 
acting by virtue of God, and He is the cause of all actions acting.” 

We will answer, with all the respect we owe to this high priest: “There is, 
and there can only exist, one true cause. All the others, which are 
subsequent, are but instruments. I discover a spring — I make use of it to 
move a machine; I discovered the spring and made the machine. I am the 
sole cause. That is undoubted.” 

The high priest will reply: “You take liberty away from men.” I reply: 
“No; liberty consists in the faculty of willing, and in that of doing what you 
will, when nothing prevents you. God has made man upon these conditions, 
and he must be contented with them.” 

My priest will persist, and say, that we make God the author of sin. Then 
we shall answer him: “I am sorry for it; but God is made the author of sin in 
all systems, except in that of the atheists. For if He concurs with the actions 
of perverse men, as with those of the just, it is evident that to concur is to 
do, since He who concurs is also the creator of all.” 

If God alone permits sin, it is He who commits it; since to permit and to 
do is the same thing to the absolute master of all. If He foresees that men 
will do evil, he should not form men. We have never eluded the force of 
these ancient arguments; we have never weakened them. Whoever has 
produced all, has certainly produced good and evil. The system of absolute 
predestination, the doctrine of concurrence, equally plunge us into this 
labyrinth, from which we cannot extricate ourselves. 


All that we can say is, that evil is for us, and not for God. Nero 
asSassinates his preceptor and his mother; another murders his relations and 
neighbors; a high priest poisons, strangles, and beheads twenty Roman 
lords, on rising from the bed of his daughter. This is of no more importance 
to the Being, the Universal Soul of the World, than sheep eaten by the 
wolves or by us, or than flies devoured by spiders. There is no evil for the 
Great Being; to Him it is only the play of the great machine which 
incessantly moves by eternal laws. If the wicked become — whether during 
their lives or subsequently — more unhappy than those whom they have 
sacrificed to their passions; if they suffer as they have made others suffer, it 
is still an inevitable consequence of the immutable laws by which the Great 
Being necessarily acts. We know but a very small part of these laws; we 
have but a very weak portion of understanding; we have only resignation in 
our power. Of all systems, is not that which makes us acquainted with our 
insignificance the most reasonable? Men — as all philosophers of antiquity 
have said — made God in their own image; which is the reason why the 
first Anaxagoras, as ancient as Orpheus, expresses himself thus in his 
verses: “If the birds figured to themselves a God, he would have wings; that 
of horses would run with four legs.” 

The vulgar imagine God to be a king, who holds his seat of justice in his 
court. Tender hearts represent him as a father who takes care of his children. 
The sage attributes to Him no human affection. He acknowledges a 
necessary eternal power which animates all nature, and resigns himself to it. 

General Reflection On Man. 

It requires twenty years to raise man from the state of a plant, in which 
he abides in his mother’s womb, and from the pure animal state, which is 
the lot of his earliest infancy, to that in which the maturity of reason begins 
to dawn. He has required thirty ages to become a little acquainted with his 
own bodily structure. He would require eternity to become acquainted with 
his soul. He requires but an instant to kill himself. 


MARRIAGE. 


SECTION I. 


I once met with a reasoner who said: “Induce your subjects to marry as 
early as possible. Let them be exempt from taxes the first year; and let their 
portion be assessed on those who at the same age are in a State of celibacy. 

“The more married men you have, the fewer crimes there will be. 
Examine the frightful columns of your criminal calendars; you will there 
find a hundred youths executed for one father of a family. 

“Marriage renders men more virtuous and more wise. The father of a 
family is not willing to blush before his children; he is afraid to make shame 
their inheritance. 

“Let your soldiers marry, and they will no longer desert. Bound to their 
families, they will be bound to their country. An unmarried soldier is 
frequently nothing but a vagabond, to whom it matters not whether he 
serves the king of Naples or the king of Morocco.” 

The Roman warriors were married: they fought for their wives and their 
children; and they made slaves of the wives and the children of other 
nations. 

A great Italian politician, who was, besides, learned in the Eastern 
tongues, a thing rare among our politicians, said to me in my youth: “Caro 
figlio,” remember that the Jews never had but one good institution — that of 
abhorring virginity. If that little nation of superstitious jobbers had not 
regarded marriage as the first of the human obligations — if there had been 
among them convents of nuns — they would have been inevitably lost. 

The Marriage Contract. 

Marriage is a contract in the law of nations, of which the Roman 
Catholics have made a sacrament. 

But the sacrament and the contract are two very different things; with the 
one are connected the civil effects, with the other the graces of the church. 

So when the contract is conformable to the law of nations, it must 
produce every civil effect. The absence of the sacrament can operate only in 
the privation of spiritual graces. 

Such has been the jurisprudence of all ages, and of all nations, excepting 
the French. Such was the opinion of the most accredited fathers of the 


Church. Go through the Theodosian and Justinian codes, and you will find 
no law proscribing the marriages of persons of another creed, not even 
when contracted between them and Catholics. 

It is true, that Constantius — that son of Constantine as cruel as his 
father — forbade the Jews, on pain of death, to marry Christian women; and 
that Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius made the same prohibition, 
under the like penalty, to the Jewish women. But under the emperor 
Marcian these laws had ceased to be observed; and Justinian rejected them 
from his code. Besides, they were made against the Jews only; no one ever 
thought of applying them to the marriage of pagans or heretics with the 
followers of the prevailing religion. 

Consult St. Augustine, and he will tell you that in his time the marriages 
of believers with unbelievers were not considered illicit, because no gospel 
text had condemned them: “Que matrimonia cum in fidelibus, nostris 
temporibus, jam non putantur esse peccata; quoniam in Novo Testamento 
nihil inde preceptum est, et ideo aut licere creditum est, aut velut dubium 
derelictum.” 

Augustine says, moreover, that these marriages often work the 
conversion of the unbelieving party. He cites the example of his own father, 
who embraced the Christian religion because his wife, Manica, professed 
Christianity. Clotilda, by the conversion of Clovis, and Theolinda, by that of 
Agilulf, king of the Lombards, rendered greater service to the Church than 
if they had married orthodox princes. 

Consult the declaration of Pope Benedict XIV. of Nov. 4, 1741. You will 
find in it these words: “Quod vero spectat ad ea conjugia que, absque 
forma a Tridentino statuta, contrahuntur a catholicis cum hereticis, sive 
catholicus vir heriticam feminam ducat, sive catholica femina heretico viro 
nubat; si hujusmodi matrimonium sit contractum aut in posterum contracti 
contingat, Tridentini forma non servata, declarat Sanctitas sua, alio non 
concurrente impedimento, validum habendum esse, sciat conjux catholicus 
se istius matrimonii vinculo perpetuo ligatum.” — With respect to such 
matriages as, transgressing the enactment of the Council of Trent, are 
contracted by Catholics with heretics; whether by a Catholic man with a 
heretical woman, or by a Catholic woman with a heretical man; if such 
matrimony already is, or hereafter shall be contracted, the rules of the 
council not being observed, his holiness declares, that if there be no other 


impediment, it shall be held valid, the Catholic man or woman 
understanding that he or she is by such matrimony bound until death. 

By what astonishing contradiction is it, that the French laws in this 
matter are more severe than those of the Church? The first law by which 
this severity was established in France was the edict of Louis XIV., of 
November, 1680, which deserves to be repeated. 

“Louis,... The canons of the councils having forbidden marriages of 
Catholics with heretics, as a public scandal and a profanation of the 
sacrament, we have deemed it the more necessary to prevent them for the 
future, as we have found that the toleration of such marriages exposes 
Catholics to the continual temptation of perverting it, etc. For these 
causes,... it is our will and pleasure, that in future our subjects of the Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic religion may not, under any pretext whatsoever, 
contract marriage with those of the pretended reformed religion, declaring 
such marriages to be invalid, and the issue of them illegitimate.” 

It is singular enough, that the laws of the Church should have been made 
the foundation for annulling marriages which the Church never annulled. In 
this edict we find the sacrament confounded with the civil contract; and 
from this confusion have proceeded the strange laws in France concerning 
marriage. 

St. Augustine approved marriages of the orthodox with heretics, for he 
hoped that the faithful spouse would convert the other; and Louis XIV. 
condemns them, lest the heterodox should pervert the believer. 

In Franche-Comté there exists a yet more cruel law. This is an edict of 
the archduke Albert and his wife Isabella, of Dec. 20, 1599, which forbids 
Catholics to marry heretics, on pain of confiscation of body and goods. 

The same edict pronounces the same penalty on such as shall be 
convicted of eating mutton on Friday or Saturday. What laws! and what 
law-givers!— “A quels maitres, grand Dieu, livrez-vous I’univers!” 


SECTION II. 


If our laws reprove marriages of Catholics with persons of a different 
religion, do they grant the civil effects at least to marriages of French 
Protestants with French persons of the same sect? 

There are now in the kingdom a million of Protestants; yet the validity of 
their marriage is still a question in the tribunals. 


Here again is one of those cases in which our jurisprudence is 
contradictory to the decisions of the Church, and also to itself. 

In the papal declaration, quoted in the foregoing section, Benedict XIV. 
decides that marriages of Protestants, contracted according to their rites, are 
no less valid than if they had been performed according to the forms 
established by the Council of Trent; and that a husband who turns Catholic 
cannot break this tie and form a new one with a person of his new religion. 

Barak Levi, by birth a Jew, and a native of Haguenan, had there married 
Mendel Cerf, of the same town and the same religion. 

This Jew came to Paris in 1752; and on May 13, 1754, he was baptized. 
He sent a summons to his wife at Haguenan to come and join him at Paris. 
In a second summons he consented that this wife, when she had come to 
join him, should continue to live in her own Jewish sect. 

To these summonses Mendel Cerf replied that she would not return with 
him, and that she required him to send her, according to the Jewish forms, a 
bill of divorce, in order that she might marry another Jew. 

Levi was not satisfied with this answer; he sent no bill of divorce; but he 
caused his wife to appear before the official of Strasburg, who, by a 
sentence of Sept. 7, 1754, declared that, in the sight of the Church, he was 
at liberty to marry a Catholic woman. 

Furnished with this sentence, the Christianized Jew came into the 
diocese of Soissons, and there made promise of marriage to a young woman 
of Villeneuve. The clergyman refused to publish the banns. Levi 
communicated to him the summonses he had sent to his wife, the sentence 
of the official of Strasburg, and a certificate from the secretary of the 
bishopric of that place, attesting, that in that diocese baptized Jews had at 
all times been permitted to contract new marriages with Catholics, and that 
this usage had constantly been recognized by the Supreme Council of 
Colmar. But these documents appeared to the parson of Villeneuve to be 
insufficient. Levi was obliged to summon him before the official of 
Soissons. 

This official did not think, like him of Strasburg, that the marriage of 
Levi with Mendel Cerf was null or dissoluble. By his sentence of Feb. 5, 
1756, he declared the Jew’s claim to be inadmissible. The latter appealed 
from this sentence to the Parliament of Paris, where he was not only 
opposed by the public ministry, but, by a decree of Jan. 2, 1758, the 


sentence was confirmed, and Levi was again forbidden to contract any 
marriage during the life of Mendel Cerf. 

Here, then, a marriage contracted between French Jews, according to the 
Jewish rites, was declared valid by the first court in the kingdom. 

But, some years afterwards, the same question was decided differently in 
another parliament, on the subject of a marriage contracted between two 
French Protestants, who had been married in the presence of their parents 
by a minister of their own communion. The Protestant spouse had, like the 
Jew, changed his religion; and after he had concluded a second marriage 
with a Catholic, the Parliament of Grenoble confirmed this second 
marriage, and declared the first to be null. 

If we pass from jurisprudence to legislation, we shall find it as obscure 
on this important matter as on so many others. 

A decree of the council, of Sept. 15, 1685, says: “Protestants may marry, 
provided, however, that it be in the presence of the principal officer of 
justice, and that the publication preceding such marriages shall be made at 
the royal see nearest the place of abode of each of the Protestants desirous 
of marrying, and at the audience only.” 

This decree was not revoked by the edict which, three weeks after, 
suppressed the Edict of Nantes. But after the declaration of May 14, 1724, 
drawn up by Cardinal Fleury, the judges would no longer preside over the 
marriages of Protestants, nor permit their banns to be published in their 
audiences. 

By Article XV. of this law, the forms prescribed by the canons are to be 
observed in marriages, as well of new converts as of all the rest of the 
king’s subjects. 

This general expression, “all the rest of the king’s subjects,” has been 
thought to comprehend the Protestants, as well as the Catholics, and on this 
interpretation, such marriages of Protestants as were not solemnized 
according to the canonical forms have been annulled. 

Nevertheless, it seems that the marriages of Protestants having been 
authorized by an express law, they cannot now be admitted but by another 
express law carrying with it this penalty. Besides, the term “new converts”, 
mentioned in the declaration, appears to indicate that the term that follows 
relates to the Catholics only. In short, when the civil law is obscure or 
ambiguous, ought not the judges to decide according to the natural and the 
moral law? 


Does it not result from all this that laws often have need of reformation, 
and princes of consulting better informed counsellors, rejecting priestly 
ministers, and distrusting courtiers in the garb of confessors? 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


I must own that I know not where the author of the “Critical History of 
Jesus Christ” found that St. Mary Magdalen had a criminal intimacy (des 
complaisances criminelles) with the “Saviour of the world.” He says (page 
130, line 11 of the note) that this is an assertion of the Albigenses. I have 
never read this horrible blasphemy either in the history of the Albigenses, or 
in their profession of faith. It is one of the great many things of which I am 
ignorant. I know that the Albigenses had the dire misfortune of not being 
Roman Catholics; but, otherwise, it seems to me, they had the most 
profound reverence for the person of Jesus. 

This author of the “Critical History of Jesus Christ” refers us to the 
“Christiade,” a sort of poem in prose — granting that there are such things 
as poems in prose. I have, therefore, been obliged to consult the passage of 
the “Christiade” in which this accusation is made. It is in the fourth book or 
canto, page 335, note 1; the poet of the “Christiade” cites no authority. In 
an epic poem, indeed, citations may be spared; but great authorities are 
requisite in prose, when so grave an assertion is made — one which makes 
every Christian’s hair stand erect. 

Whether the Albigenses advanced this impiety or not, the only result is 
that the author of the “Christiade” sports on the brink of criminality. He 
somewhat imitates the famous sermon of Menot. He introduces us to Mary 
Magdalen, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, brilliant with all the charms of 
youth and beauty, burning with every desire, and immersed in every 
voluptuousness. According to him, she is a lady at court, exalted in birth 
and in riches; her brother Lazarus was count of Bethany, and herself 
marchioness of Magdalet. Martha had a splendid portion, but he does not 
tell us where her estates lay. “She had,” says the man of the “Christiade,” “a 
hundred servants, and a crowd of lovers; she might have threatened the 
liberty of the whole world. But riches, dignities, ambitions, grandeur, never 
were so dear to Magdalen as the seductive error which caused her to be 
named the sinner. Such was the sovereign beauty of the capital when the 
young and divine hero arrived there from the extremities of Galilee. Her 
other passions yielded to the ambition of subduing the hero of whom she 
had heard.” 


The author of the “Christiade” then imitates Virgil. The marchioness of 
Magdalet conjures her portioned sister to furnish her coquettish designs 
upon her young hero, as Dido employed her sister Anna to gain the pious 
Aineas. 

She goes to hear Christ’s sermon in the temple, although he never 
preached there. “Her heart flies before her to the hero she adores; she awaits 
but one favorable look to triumph over him, to subdue this master of hearts 
and make him her captive.” 

She then goes to him at the house of Simon the Leper, a very rich man, 
who was giving him a grand supper, although the women were never 
admitted at these feastings, especially among the Pharisees. She pours a 
large pot of perfumes upon his legs, wipes them with her beautiful fair hair, 
and kisses them. 

I shall not inquire whether the picture which the author draws of 
Magdalen’s holy transports is not more worldly than devout; whether the 
kisses given are not expressed rather too warmly; nor whether this fine hair 
with which she wipes her hero’s legs, does not remind one too strongly of 
Trimalcion, who, at dinner, wiped his hands with the hair of a young and 
beautiful slave. He must himself have felt that his pictures might be fancied 
too glowing; for he anticipates criticism by giving some pieces from a 
sermon of Massillon’s on Magdalen. One passage is as follows: 

“Magdalen had sacrificed her reputation to the world. Her bashfulness 
and her birth at first defended her against the emotions of her passion; and it 
is most likely, that to the first shaft which assailed her, she opposed the 
barrier of her modesty and her pride; but when she had lent her ear to the 
serpent, and consulted her own wisdom, her heart was open to all assaults 
of passion. Magdalen loved the world, and thenceforward all was sacrificed 
to this love; neither the pride that springs from birth, nor the modesty which 
is the ornament of her sex, is spared in this sacrifice; nothing can withhold 
her; neither the railleries of worldlings, nor the infidelities of her infatuated 
lovers, whom she fain would please, but by whom she cannot make herself 
esteemed — for virtue only is estimable; nothing can make her ashamed; 
and like the prostitute in the “Apocalypse,” she bears on her forehead the 
name of mystery; that is, she was veiled, and was no longer known but in 
the character of the foolish passion.” 

I have sought this passage in Massillon’s sermons, but it certainly is not 
in the edition which I possess. I will venture to say more — it is not in his 


style. 

The author of the “Christiade” should have informed us where he picked 
up this rhapsody of Massillon’s, as he should have told us where he read 
that the Albigenses dared to impute to Jesus Christ an unworthy intercourse 
with Mary Magdalen. 

As for the marchioness, she is not again mentioned in the work. The 
author spares us her voyage to Marseilles with Lazarus, and the rest of her 
adventures. 

What could induce a man of learning, and sometimes of eloquence, as 
the author of the “Christiade” appears to be, to compose this pretended 
poem? It was, as he tells us in his preface, the example of Milton; but we 
well know how deceitful are examples. Milton, who — be it observed — 
did not hazard that weakly monstrosity, a poem in prose — Milton, who in 
his Paradise Lost, has, amid the multitude of harsh and obscure lines of 
which it is full, scattered some very fine blank verse — could not please 
any but fanatical Whigs, as the Abbé Grécourt says: 


En chantant l’univers perdu pour une pomme, 
Et Dieu pour le damner créant le premier homme. 


ee eee ee By singing 
How God made man on purpose for hell-fire, 
And how a stolen apple damned us all. 


He might delight the Presbyterians by making Sin cohabit with Death; by 
firing off twenty-four pounders in heaven; by making dryness fight with 
damp, and heat with cold; by cleaving angels in two, whose halves 
immediately joined again; by building a bridge over chaos; by representing 
the Messiah taking from a chest in heaven a great pair of compasses to 
describe the circuit of the earth, etc. Virgil and Horace would, perhaps, have 
thought these ideas rather strange. But if they succeeded in England by the 
aid of some very happy lines, the author of the “Christiade” was mistaken 
in expecting his romance to succeed without the assistance of fine verses, 
which are indeed very difficult to make. 

But, says our author, one Jerome Vida, bishop of Alba, once wrote a very 
powerful “Christiade” in Latin verse, in which he transcribes many lines 


from Virgil. Well, my friend, why did you write yours in French prose? 
Why did not you, too, imitate Virgil? 

But the late M. d’Escorbiac, of Toulouse, also wrote a “Christiade.” 
Alas! why were you so unfortunate as to become the ape of M. 
d’Escorbiac? 

But Milton, too, wrote his romance of the New Testament, his “Paradise 
Regained,” in blank verse, frequently resembling the worst prose. Leave it, 
then, to Milton to set Satan and Jesus constantly at war. Let it be his to 
cause a drove of swine to be driven along by a legion of devils; that is, by 
six thousand seven hundred, who take possession of these swine — there 
being three devils and seven-twentieths per pig — and drown them in a 
lake. It well becomes Milton to make the devil propose to God that they 
shall take a good supper together. In Milton, the devil may at his ease cover 
the table with ortolans, partridges, soles, sturgeons, and make Hebe and 
Ganymede hand wine to Jesus Christ. In Milton, the devil may take God up 
a little hill, from the top of which he shows him the capital, the Molucca 
Islands, and the Indian city; the birthplace of the beauteous Angelica, who 
turned Orlando’s brain; after which he may offer to God all this, provided 
that God will adore him. But even Milton labored in vain; people have 
laughed at him. They have laughed at poor brother Berruyer, the Jesuit. 
They have laughed at you. Bear it with patience! 


MARTYRS. 


SECTION I. 


Martyr, “witness”; martyrdom, testimony. The early Christian community at 
first gave the name of “martyrs” to those who announced new truths to 
mankind, who gave testimony to Jesus; who confessed Jesus; in the same 
manner as they gave the name of “saints” to the presbyters, to the 
supervisors of the community, and to their female benefactors; this is the 
reason why St. Jerome, in his letters, often calls his initiated Paul, St. Paul. 
All the first bishops were called saints. 

Subsequently, the name of martyrs was given only to deceased 
Christians, or to those who had been tortured for punishment; and the little 
chapels that were erected to them received afterwards the name of 
“martyrion.” 

It is a great question, why the Roman Empire always tolerated in its 
bosom the Jewish sect, even after the two horrible wars of Titus and Adrian; 
why it tolerated the worship of Isis at several times; and why it frequently 
persecuted Christianity. It is evident that the Jews, who paid dearly for their 
synagogues, denounced the Christians as mortal foes, and excited the 
people against them. It is moreover evident that the Jews, occupied with the 
trade of brokers and usurers, did not preach against the ancient religion of 
the empire, and that the Christians, who were all busy in controversy, 
preached against the public worship, sought to destroy it, often burned the 
temples, and broke the consecrated statues, as St. Theodosius did at 
Amasia, and St. Polyeuctus in Mitylene. 

The orthodox Christians, sure that their religion was the only true one, 
did not tolerate any other. In consequence, they themselves were hardly 
tolerated. Some of them were punished and died for the faith — and these 
were the martyrs. 

This name is so respectable that it should not be prodigally bestowed; it 
is not right to assume the name and arms of a family to which one does not 
belong. Very heavy penalties have been established against those who have 
the audacity to decorate themselves with the cross of Malta or of St. Louis, 
without being chevaliers of those orders. 


The learned Dodwell, the dexterous Middleton, the judicious Blondel, 
the exact Tillemont, the scrutinizing Launoy, and many others, all zealous 
for the glory of the true martyrs, have excluded from their catalogue an 
obscure multitude on whom this great title had been lavished. We have 
remarked that these learned men were sanctioned by the direct 
acknowledgment of Origen, who, in his “Refutation of Celsus,” confesses 
that there are very few martyrs, and those at a great distance of time, and 
that it is easy to reckon them. 

Nevertheless, the Benedictine Ruinart — who calls himself Don Ruinart, 
although he was no Spaniard — has contradicted all these learned persons! 
He has candidly given us many stories of martyrs which have appeared to 
the critics very suspicious. Many sensible persons have doubted various 
anecdotes relating to the legends recounted by Don Ruinart, from beginning 
to end. 

1. Of Saint Symphorosia And Her Seven Children. 

Their scruples commence with St. Symphorosia and her seven children 
who suffered martyrdom with her; which appears, at first sight, too much 
imitated from the seven Maccabees. It is not known whence this legend 
comes; and that is at once a great cause of skepticism. 

It is therein related that the emperor Adrian himself wished to interrogate 
the unknown Symphorosia, to ascertain if she was a Christian. This would 
have been more extraordinary than if Louis XIV. had subjected a Huguenot 
to an interrogatory. You will further observe that Adrian, far from being a 
persecutor of the Christians, was their greatest protector. 

He had then a long conversation with Symphorosia, and putting himself 
in a passion, he said to her: “I will sacrifice you to the gods”; as if the 
Roman emperors sacrificed women in their devotions. In the sequel, he 
caused her to be thrown into the Anio — which was not a usual mode of 
immolation. He afterwards had one of her sons cloven in two from the top 
of his head to his middle; a second from side to side; a third was broken on 
the wheel; a fourth was only stabbed in the stomach; a fifth right to the 
heart; a sixth had his throat cut; the seventh died of a parcel of needles 
thrust into his breast. The emperor Adrian was fond of variety. He 
commanded that they should be buried near the temple of Hercules — 
although no one is ever buried in Rome, much less near the temples, which 
would have been a horrible profanation. The legend adds that the chief 


priest of the temple named the place of their interment “the Seven 
Biotanates”’. 

If it was extraordinary that a monument should be erected at Rome to 
persons thus treated, it was no less so that a high priest should concern 
himself with the inscription; and further, that this Roman priest should 
make a Greek epitaph for them. But what is still more strange is that it is 
pretended that this word biotanates signifies the seven tortured. Biotanates 
is a fabricated word, which one does not meet with in any author; and this 
signification can only be given to it by a play upon words, falsely using the 
word “thenon.” There is scarcely any fable worse constructed. The writers 
of legends knew how to lie, but none of them knew how to lie skilfully. 

The learned Lacroze, librarian to Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, 
observed: “I know not whether Ruinart is sincere, but I am afraid he is 
silly.” 

2. Of St. Felicita And Seven More Children. 

It is from Surius that this legend is taken. This Surius is rather notorious 
for his absurdities. He was a monk of the sixteenth century, who writes 
about the martyrs of the second as if he had been present. 

He pretends that that wicked man, that tyrant, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Pius, ordered the prefect of Rome to institute a process against 
St. Felicita, to have her and her seven children put to death, because there 
was a rumor that she was a Christian. 

The prefect held his tribunal in the Campus Martius, which, however, 
was at that time used only for the reviewing of troops; and the first thing the 
prefect did was to cause a blow to be given her in full assembly. 

The long discourses of the magistrates and the accused are worthy of the 
historian. He finishes by putting the seven brothers to death by different 
punishments, like the seven children of St. Symphorosia. This is only a 
duplicate affair. But as for St. Felicita, he leaves her there, and does not say 
another word about her. 

3. Of Saint Polycarp. 

Eusebius relates that St. Polycarp, being informed in a dream that he 
should be burned in three days, made it known to his friends. The legend- 
maker adds that the lieutenant of police at Smyrna, whose name was 
Herodius, had him seized by his archers; that he was abandoned to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre; that the sky opened, and a heavenly voice cried 
to him: “Be of good courage, Polycarp”; that the hour of letting loose the 


lions in the amphitheatre having passed, the people went about collecting 
wood from all the houses to burn him with; that the saint addressed himself 
to the God of the “archangels” — although the word archangel was not then 
known — that the flames formed themselves round him into a triumphal 
arch without touching him; that his body had the smell of baked bread; but 
that, having resisted the fire, he could not preserve himself against a sabre- 
cut; that his blood put out the burning pile, and that there sprung from it a 
dove which flew straight to heaven. To which planet is not precisely known. 

4, Of Saint Ptolomais. 

We follow the order of Don Ruinart; but we have no wish to call in 
question the martyrdom of St. Ptolomais, which is extracted from “St. 
Justin’s Apology.” 

We could make some difficulties with regard to the woman who was 
accused by her husband of being a Christian, and who baffled him by giving 
him a bill of divorce. We might ask why, in this history, there is no further 
mention of this woman? We might make it manifest that in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, women were not permitted to demand divorces of their 
husbands; that this permission was only granted them under the emperor 
Julian; and that this so much repeated story of the Christian woman who 
repudiated her husband — while no pagan would have dared to imagine 
such a thing — cannot well be other than a fable. But we do not desire to 
raise unpleasant disputes. As for the little probability there is in the 
compilation of Don Ruinart, we have too much respect for the subject he 
treats of to start objections. 

We have not made any to the “Letter of the Churches of Vienna and 
Lyons,” because there is still a great deal of obscurity connected with it; but 
we shall be pardoned for defending the memory of the great Marcus 
Aurelius, thus outraged in the life of “St. Symphorian of Autun,” who was 
probably a relation of St. Symphorosia. 

5. Of St. Symphorian Of Autun. 

This legend, the author of which is unknown, begins thus: “The emperor 
Marcus Aurelius had just raised a frightful tempest against the Church, and 
his fulminating edicts assailed on all sides the religion of Jesus Christ, at the 
time when St. Symphorian lived at Autun in all the splendor that high birth 
and uncommon virtue can confer. He was of a Christian family, one of the 
most considerable of the city,” etc. 


Marcus Aurelius issued no sanguinary edicts against the Christians. It is 
a very criminal calumny. Tillemont himself admits that “he was the best 
prince the Romans ever had; that his reign was a golden age; and that he 
verified what he often quoted from Plato, that nations would only be happy 
when kings were philosophers.” 

Of all the emperors, this was the one who promulgated the best laws; he 
protected the wise, but persecuted no Christians, of whom he had a great 
many in his service. 

The writer of the legend relates that St. Symphorian having refused to 
adore Cybele, the city judge inquired: “Who is this man?” Now it is 
impossible that the judge of Autun should not have known the most 
considerable person in Autun. 

He was declared by the sentence to be guilty of treason, “divine and 
human.” The Romans never employed this formula; and that alone should 
deprive the pretended martyr of Autun of all credit. 

In order the better to refute this calumny against the sacred memory of 
Marcus Aurelius, let us bring under view the discourse of Meliton, bishop 
of Sardis, to this best of emperors, reported verbatim by Eusebius: 

“The continual succession of good fortune which has attended the 
empire, without its happiness being disturbed by a single disgrace, since our 
religion, which was born with it, has grown in its bosom, is an evident proof 
that it contributes eminently to its greatness and glory. Among all the 
emperors, Nero and Domitian alone, deceived by certain impostors, have 
spread calumnies against us, which, as usual, have found some partial 
credence among the people. But your pious ancestors have corrected the 
people’s ignorance, and by public edicts have repressed the audacity of 
those who attempted to treat us ill. Your grandfather Adrian wrote in our 
favor to Fundanus, governor of Asia, and to many other persons. The 
emperor, your father, during the period when you divided with him the 
cares of government, wrote to the inhabitants of Larissa, of Thessalonica, of 
Athens, and in short to all the people of Greece, to repress the seditions and 
tumults which have been excited against us.” 

This declaration by a most pious, learned, and veracious bishop is 
sufficient to confound forever all the lies and legends which may be 
regarded as the Arabian tales of Christianity. 

6. Of Another Saint Felicita, And Of Saint Perpetua. 


If it were an object to dispute the legend of Felicita and Perpetua, it 
would not be difficult to show how suspicious it is. These Carthaginian 
martyrs are only known by a writing, without date, of the church of 
Salzburg. Now, it is a great way from this part of Bavaria to Goletta. We are 
not informed under what emperor this Felicita and this Perpetua received 
the crown of martyrdom. The astounding sights with which this history is 
filled do not discover a very profound historian. A ladder entirely of gold, 
bordered with lances and swords; a dragon at the top of the ladder; a large 
garden near the dragon; sheep from which an old man drew milk; a 
reservoir full of water; a bottle of water whence they drank without 
diminishing the liquid; St. Perpetua fighting entirely naked against a wicked 
Egyptian; some handsome young men, all naked, who took her part; herself 
at last become a man and a vigorous wrestler; these are, it appears to me, 
conceits which should not have place in a respectable book. 

There is one other reflection very important to make. It is that the style 
of all these stories of martyrdom, which took place at such different periods, 
is everywhere alike, everywhere equally puerile and bombastic. You find 
the same turns of expression, the same phrases, in the history of a martyr 
under Domitian and of another under Galerius. There are the same epithets, 
the same exaggerations. By the little we understand of style, we perceive 
that the same hand has compiled them all. 

I do not here pretend to make a book against Don Ruinart; and while I 
always respect, admire, and invoke the true martyrs with the Holy Church, I 
confine myself to making it perceived, by one or two striking examples, 
how dangerous it is to mix what is purely ridiculous with what ought to be 
venerated. 

7. Of Saint Theodotus Of The City Of Ancyra, And Of The Seven Virgins; 
Written By Nisus, An Eye-Witness, And Extracted From Bollandus. 

Many critics, as eminent for wisdom as for true piety, have already given 
us to understand that the legend of St. Theodotus the Publican is a 
profanation and a species of impiety which ought to have been suppressed. 
The following is the story of Theodotus. We shall often employ the exact 
words of the “Genuine Acts,” compiled by Don Ruinart. 

“His trade of publican supplied him with the means of exercising his 
episcopal functions. Illustrious tavern! consecrated to piety instead of 
debauchery.... Sometimes Theodotus was a physician, sometimes he 


furnished tit-bits to the faithful. A tavern was seen to be to the Christians 
what Noah’s ark was to those whom God wished to save from the deluge.” 

This publican Theodotus, walking by the river Halis with his 
companions towards a town adjacent to the city of Ancyra, “a fresh and soft 
plot of turf offered them a delicious couch; a spring which issued a few 
steps off, from the foot of the rock, and which by a channel crowned with 
flowers came running past them in order to quench their thirst, offered them 
clear and pure water. Trees bearing fruit, mixed with wild ones, furnished 
them with shade and fruits; and an assemblage of skilful nightingales, 
whom the grasshoppers relieved every now and then, formed a charming 
concert,” etc. 

The clergyman of the place, named Fronton, having arrived, and the 
publican having drunk with him on the grass, “the fresh green of which was 
relieved by the various gradations of color in the flowers, he said to the 
clergyman: ‘Ah, father! what a pleasure it would be to build a chapel here.’ 
“Yes,’ said Fronton, ‘but it would be necessary to have some relics to begin 
with.’ ‘Well, well,’ replied St. Theodotus, ‘you shall have some soon, I give 
you my word; here is my ring, which I give you as a pledge; build your 
chapel quickly.’” 

The publican had the gift of prophecy, and knew well what he was 
saying. He went away to the city of Ancyra, while the clergyman Fronton 
set himself about building. He found there the most horrible persecution, 
which lasted very long. Seven Christian virgins, of whom the youngest was 
seventy years old, had just been condemned, according to custom, to lose 
their virginity, through the agency of all the young men of the city. The 
youth of Ancyra, who had probably more urgent affairs, were in no hurry to 
execute the sentence. One only could be found obedient to justice. He 
applied himself to St. Thecusa, and carried her into a closet with surprising 
courage. Thecusa threw herself on her knees, and said to him, “For God’s 
sake, my son, a little shame! Behold these lacklustre eyes, this half-dead 
flesh, these greasy wrinkles, which seventy years have ploughed in my 
forehead, this face of the color of the earth; abandon thoughts so unworthy 
of a young man like you — Jesus Christ entreats you by my mouth. He asks 
it of you as a favor, and if you grant it Him, you may expect His entire 
gratitude.” The discourse of the old woman, and her countenance made the 
executioner recollect himself. The seven virgins were not deflowered. 


The irritated governor sought for another punishment; he caused them to 
be initiated forthwith in the mysteries of Diana and Minerva. It is true that 
great feasts had been instituted in honor of those divinities, but the 
mysteries of Diana and Minerva were not known to antiquity. St. Nil, an 
intimate friend of the publican Theodotus, and the author of this marvellous 
story, was not quite correct. 

According to him, these seven pretty lasses were placed quite naked on 
the car which carried the great Diana and the wise Minerva to the banks of a 
neighboring lake. The Thucydides St. Nil still appears to be very ill- 
informed here. The priestesses were always covered with veils; and the 
Roman magistrates never caused the goddesses of chastity and wisdom to 
be attended by girls who showed themselves both before and behind to the 
people. 

St. Nil adds that the car was preceded by two choirs of priestesses of 
Bacchus, who carried the thyrses in their hands. St. Nil has here mistaken 
the priestesses of Minerva for those of Bacchus. He was not versed in the 
liturgy of Ancyra. 

Entering the city, the publican saw this sad spectacle — the governor, the 
priestesses, the car, Minerva, and the seven maidens. He runs to throw 
himself on his knees in a hut, along with a nephew of St. Thecusa. He 
beseeches heaven that the seven ladies should be dead rather than naked. 
His prayer is heard; he learns that the seven damsels, instead of being 
deflowered, have been thrown into the lake with stones round their necks, 
by order of the governor. Their virginity is in safe-keeping. At this news the 
saint, raising himself from the ground and placing himself upon his knees, 
turned his eyes towards heaven; and in the midst of the various emotions he 
experienced of love, joy, and gratitude, he said, “I give Thee thanks, O 
Lord! that Thou has not rejected the prayer of Thy servant.” 

He slept; and during his sleep, St. Thecusa, the youngest of the drowned 
women, appeared to him. “How now, son Theodotus!” she said, “you are 
sleeping without thinking of us: have you forgotten so soon the care I took 
of your youth? Do not, dear Theodotus, suffer our bodies to be devoured by 
the fishes. Go to the lake, but beware of a traitor.” This traitor was, in fact, 
the nephew of St. Thecusa. 

I omit here a multitude of miraculous adventures that happened to the 
publican, in order to come to the most important. A celestial cavalier, armed 
cap-a-pie, preceded by a celestial flambeau, descends from the height of the 


empyrean, conducts the publican to the lake in the midst of storms, drives 
away all the soldiers who guard the shore, and gives Theodotus time to fish 
up the seven old women and to bury them. 

The nephew of St. Thecusa unfortunately went and told all. Theodotus 
was seized, and for three days all sorts of punishments were tried in vain to 
kill him. They could only attain their object by cleaving his skull; an 
operation which saints are never proof against. 

He was still to be buried. His friend the minister Fronton — to whom 
Theodotus, in his capacity of publican, had given two leathern bottles filled 
with wine — made the guards drunk, and carried off the body. Theodotus 
then appeared in body and spirit to the minister: “Well, my friend,” he said 
to him, “did I not say well, that you should have relics for your chapel?” 

Such is what is narrated by St. Nil, an eye-witness, who could neither be 
deceived nor deceive; such is what Don Ruinart has quoted as a genuine act. 
Now every man of sense, every intelligent Christian, will ask himself, 
whether a better mode could be adopted of dishonoring the most holy and 
venerated religion in the world, and of turning it into ridicule? 

I shall not speak of the Eleven Thousand Virgins; I shall not discuss the 
fable of the Theban legion, composed — says the author — of six thousand 
six hundred men, all Christians coming from the East by Mount St. 
Bemard, suffering martyrdom in the year 286, the period of the most 
profound peace as regarded the Church, and in the gorge of a mountain 
where it is impossible to place 300 men abreast; a fable written more than 
550 years after the event; a fable in which a king of Burgundy is spoken of 
who never existed; a fable, in short, acknowledged to be absurd by all the 
learned who have not lost their reason. 

Behold what Don Ruinart narrates seriously! Let us pray to God for the 
good sense of Don Ruinart! 


SECTION II. 


How does it happen that, in the enlightened age in which we live, learned 
and useful writers are still found who nevertheless follow the stream of old 
errors, and who corrupt many truths by admitted fables? They reckon the 
era of the martyrs from the first year of the empire of Diocletian, who was 
then far enough from inflicting martyrdom on anybody. They forget that his 
wife Prisca was a Christian, that the principal officers of his household were 


Christians; that he protected them constantly during eighteen years; that 
they built at Nicomedia a church more sumptuous than his palace; and that 
they would never have been persecuted if they had not outraged the Cesar 
Valerius. 

Is it possible that any one should still dare to assert “that Diocletian died 
of age, despair, and misery;” he who was seen to quit life like a philosopher, 
as he had quitted the empire; he who, solicited to resume the supreme 
power loved better to cultivate his fine gardens at Salonica, than to reign 
again over the whole of the then known world? 

Oh, ye compilers! will you never cease to compile? You have usefully 
employed your three fingers; employ still more usefully your reason. 

What! you repeat to me that St. Peter reigned over the faithful at Rome 
for twenty-five years, and that Nero had him put to death together with St. 
Paul, in order to avenge the death of Simon the Magician, whose legs they 
had broken by their prayers? 

To report such fables, though with the best motive, is to insult 
Christianity. 

The poor creatures who still repeat these absurdities are copyists who 
renew in octavo and duodecimo old stories that honest men no longer read, 
and who have never opened a book of wholesome criticism. They rake up 
the antiquated tales of the Church; they know nothing of either Middleton, 
or Dodwell, or Bruker, or Dumoulin, or Fabricius, or Grabius, or even 
Dupin, or of any one of those who have lately carried light into the 
darkness. 


SECTION IIL. 


We are fooled with martyrdoms that make us break out into laughter. The 
Tituses, the Trajans, the Marcus Aureliuses, are painted as monsters of 
cruelty. Fleury, abbé of Loc Dieu, has disgraced his ecclesiastical history by 
tales which a sensible old woman would not tell to little children. 

Can it be seriously repeated, that the Romans condemned seven virgins, 
each seventy years old, to pass through the hands of all the young men of 
the city of Ancyra — those Romans who punished the Vestals with death 
for the least gallantry? 

A hundred tales of this sort are found in the martyrologies. The narrators 
have hoped to render the ancient Romans odious, and they have rendered 


themselves ridiculous. Do you want good, well-authenticated barbarities — 
good and well-attested massacres, rivers of blood which have actually 
flowed — fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, infants at the breast, who have 
in reality had their throats cut, and been heaped on one another? Persecuting 
monsters! seek these truths only in your own annals: you will find them in 
the crusades against the Albigenses, in the massacres of Merindol and 
Cabriére, in the frightful day of St. Bartholomew, in the massacres of 
Ireland, in the valleys of the Pays de Vaud. It becomes you well, barbarians 
as you are, to impute extravagant cruelties to the best of emperors; you who 
have deluged Europe with blood, and covered it with corpses, in order to 
prove that the same body can be in a thousand places at once, and that the 
pope can sell indulgences! Cease to calumniate the Romans, your law- 
givers, and ask pardon of God for the abominations of your forefathers! 

It is not the torture, you say, which makes martyrdom; it is the cause. 
Well! I agree with you that your victims ought not to be designated by the 
name of martyr, which signifies witness; but what name shall we give to 
your executioners? Phalaris and Busiris were the gentlest of men in 
comparison with you. Does not your Inquisition, which still remains, make 
reason, nature, and religion boil with indignation! Great God! if mankind 
should reduce to ashes that infernal tribunal, would they be unacceptable in 
thy avenging eyes? 


MASS. 


The mass, in ordinary language, is the greatest and most august of the 
ceremonies of the Church. Different names are given to it, according to the 
rites practised in the various countries where it is celebrated; as the 
Mozarabian or Gothic mass, the Greek mass, the Latin mass. Durandus and 
Eckius call those masses dry, in which no consecration is made, as that 
which is appointed to be said in particular by aspirants to the priesthood; 
and Cardinal Bona relates, on the authority of William of Nangis, that St. 
Louis, in his voyage abroad, had it said in this manner, lest the motion of 
the vessel should spill the consecrated wine. He also quoted Génébrard, 
who says that he assisted at Turin, in 1587, at a similar mass, celebrated in a 
church, but after dinner and very late, for the funeral of a person of rank. 

Pierre le Chantre also speaks of the two-fold, three-fold, and even four- 
fold mass, in which the priest celebrated the mass of the day or the feast, as 
far as the offertory, then began a second, third, and sometimes a fourth, as 
far as the same place; after which he said as many secretas as he had begun 
masses; he recited the canon only once for the whole; and at the end he 
added as many collects as he had joined together masses. 

It was not until about the close of the fourth century that the word 
“mass” began to signify the celebration of the eucharist. The learned Beatus 
Rhenanus, in his notes on ‘Tertullian, observes, that St. Ambrose 
consecrated this popular expression, “missa,” taken from the sending out of 
the catechumens, after the reading of the gospel. 

In the “Apostolical Constitutions,” we find a liturgy in the name of St. 
James, by which it appears, that instead of invoking the saints in the canon 
of the mass, the primitive Church prayed for them. “We also offer to Thee, 
O Lord,” said the celebrator, “this bread and this chalice for all the saints 
that have been pleasing in Thy sight from the beginning of ages: for the 
patriarchs, the prophets, the just, the apostles, the martyrs, the confessors, 
bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, readers, chanters, virgins, widows, 
laymen, and all whose names are known unto Thee.” But St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, who lived in the fourth century, substituted this explanation: 
“After which,” says he, “we commemorate those who die before us, and 
first the patriarchs, apostles, and martyrs, that God may receive our prayers 
through their intercession.” This proves — as will be said in the article on 


“Relics” — that the worship of the saints was then beginning to be 
introduced into the Church. 





Ancient Rome. 
Noel Alexander cites acts of St. Andrew, in which that apostle is made to 
say: “I offer up every day, on the altar of the only true God, not the flesh of 
bulls, nor the blood of goats, but the unspotted lamb, which still remains 
living and entire after it is sacrificed, and all the faithful eat of its flesh”; but 
this learned Dominican acknowledges that this piece was unknown until the 
eighth century. The first who cited it was A:therius, bishop of Osma in 
Spain, who wrote against 4lipard in 788. 

Abdias relates that St. John, being warned by the Lord of the termination 
of his career, prepared for death and recommended his Church to God. He 
then had bread brought to him, which he took, and lifting up his hands to 
heaven, blessed it, broke it, and distributed it among those who were 
present, saying: “Let my portion be yours, and let yours be mine.” This 


manner of celebrating the eucharist — which means thanksgiving — is 
more conformable to the institution of that ceremony. 

St. Luke indeed informs us, that Jesus, after distributing bread and wine 
among his apostles, who were supping with him, said to them: “Do this in 
memory of me.” St. Matthew and St. Mark say, moreover, that Jesus sang a 
hymn. St. John, who in his gospel mentions neither the distribution of the 
bread and wine, nor the hymn, speaks of the latter at great length in his 
Acts, of which we give the text, as quoted by the Second Council of Nice: 

“Before our Lord was taken by the Jews,” says this well-beloved apostle 
of Jesus, “He assembled us all together, and said to us: ‘Let us sing a hymn 
in honor of the Father, after which we will execute the design we have 
conceived.’ He ordered us therefore to form a circle, holding one another by 
the hand; then, having placed Himself in the middle of the circle, He said to 
us: ‘Amen; follow me.’ Then He began the canticle, and said: ‘Glory be to 
Thee, O Father!’ We all answered, ‘Amen.’ Jesus continued, saying, ‘Glory 
to the Word,’ etc. ‘Glory to the Spirit,’ etc. ‘Glory to Grace,’ etc., and the 
apostles constantly answered, ‘Amen.’” 

After some other doxologies, Jesus said, “I will save, and I will be saved, 
Amen. I will unbind, and I will be unbound, Amen. I will be wounded, and 
I will wound, Amen. I will be born, and I will beget, Amen. I will eat, and I 
will be consumed, Amen. I will be hearkened to, and I will hearken, Amen. 
I will be comprehended by the spirit, being all spirit, all understanding, 
Amen. I will be washed, and I will wash, Amen. Grace brings dancing; I 
will play on the flute; all of you dance, Amen. I will sing sorrowful airs; 
now all of you lament, Amen.” 

St. Augustine, who begins a part of this hymn in his “Epistle to 
Ceretius”, gives also the following: “I will deck, and I will be decked. I am 
a lamp to those who see me and know me. I am the door for all who will 
knock at it. Do you, who see what I do, be careful not to speak of it.” 

This dance of Jesus and the apostles is evidently imitated from that of the 
Egyptian Therapeute, who danced after supper in their assemblies, at first 
divided into two choirs, then united the men and the women together, as at 
the feast of Bacchus, after swallowing plenty of celestial wine as Philo says. 

Besides we know, that according to the Jewish tradition, after their 
coming out of Egypt, and passing the Red Sea, whence the solemnity of the 
Passover took its name, Moses and his sister assembled two musical choirs, 
one composed of men, the other of women, who, while dancing, sang a 


canticle of thanksgiving. These instruments instantaneously assembled, 
these choirs arranged with so much promptitude, the facility with which the 
songs and dances are executed, suppose a training in these two exercises 
much anterior to the moment of execution. 

The usage was afterwards perpetrated among the Jews. The daughters of 
Shiloh were dancing according to custom, at the solemn feast of the Lord, 
when the young men of the tribe of Benjamin, to whom they had been 
refused for wives, carried them off by the counsel of the old men of Israel. 
And at this day, in Palestine, the women, assembled near the tombs of their 
relatives, dance in a mournful manner, and utter cries of lamentation. 

We also know that the first Christians held among themselves agape, or 
feasts of charity, in memory of the last supper which Jesus celebrated with 
his apostles, from which the Pagans took occasion to bring against them the 
most odious charges; on which, to banish every shadow of licentiousness, 
the pastors forbade the kiss of peace, that concluded the ceremony to be 
given between persons of different sexes. But various abuses, which were 
even then complained of by St. Paul, and which the Council of Gangres, in 
the year 324, vainly undertook to reform, at length caused the agape to be 
abolished in 397, by the Third Council of Carthage, of which the forty-first 
canon ordained, that the holy mysteries should be celebrated fasting. 

It will not be doubted that these feastings were accompanied by dances, 
when it is recollected that, according to Scaliger, the bishops were called in 
the Latin Church “presules,” (from “presiliendo”) only because they led 
off the dance. Heliot, in his “History of the Monastic Orders,” says also, 
that during the persecutions which disturbed the peace of the first 
Christians, congregations were formed of men and women, who, after the 
manner of the Therapeute, retired into the deserts, where they assembled in 
the hamlets on Sundays and feast days, and danced piously, singing the 
prayers of the Church. 

In Portugal, in Spain, and in Roussillon, solemn dances are still 
performed in honor of the mysteries of Christianity. On every vigil of a 
feast of the Virgin, the young women assemble before the doors of the 
churches dedicated to her, and pass the night in dancing round, and singing 
hymns and canticles in honor of her. Cardinal Ximenes restored in his time, 
in the cathedral of Toledo, the ancient usage of the Mozarabian mass, 
during which dances are performed in the choir and the nave, with equal 
order and devotion. In France too, about the middle of the last century, the 


priests and all the people of the Limoges might be seen dancing round in the 
collegiate church, singing: “Sant Marcian pregas pernous et nous epingaren 
per bous” — that is, “St. Martian, pray for us, and we will dance for you.” 

And lastly, the Jesuit Menestrier, in the preface to his “Treatise on 
Ballets”, published in 1682, says, that he had himself seen the canons of 
some churches take the singing boys by the hand on Easter day, and dance 
in the choir, singing hymns of rejoicing. What has been said in the article on 
“Calends,” of the extravagant dances of the feast of fools, exhibits a part of 
the abuses which have caused dancing to be discontinued in the ceremonies 
of the mass, which, the greater their gravity, are the better calculated to 
impose on the simple. 


MASSACRES. 


It is perhaps as difficult as it is useless to ascertain whether “mazzacrium,” a 
word of the low Latin, is the root of “massacre,” or whether “massacre” is 
the root of “mazzacrium.” 

A massacre signifies a number of men killed. There was yesterday a 
great massacre near Warsaw — near Cracow. We never say: “There has 
been a massacre of a man; yet we do say”: “A man has been massacred”: in 
that case it is understood that he has been killed barbarously by many 
blows. 

Poetry makes use of the word massacred for killed, assassinated: “Que 
par ses propres mains son pere massacre.” — Cinna. 

An Englishman has made a compilation of all the massacres perpetrated 
on account of religion since the first centuries of our vulgar era. I have been 
very much tempted to write against the English author; but his memoir not 
appearing to be exaggerated, I have restrained myself. For the future I hope 
there will be no more such calculations to make. But to whom shall we be 
indebted for that? 


MASTER. 


SECTION I. 


“How unfortunate am I to have been born!” said Ardassan Ougli, a young 
icoglan of the grand sultan of the Turks. Yet if I depended only on the 
sultan — but I am also subject to the chief of my oda, to the cassigi bachi; 
and when I receive my pay, I must prostrate myself before a clerk of the 
teftardar, who keeps back half of it. I was not seven years old, when, in 
spite of myself, I was circumcised with great ceremony, and was ill for a 
fortnight after it. The dervish who prays to us is also my master; an iman is 
still more my master, and the mullah still more so than the iman. The cadi is 
another master, the kadeslesker a greater; the mufti a greater than all these 
together. The kiaia of the grand vizier with one word could cause me to be 
thrown into the canal; and finally, the grand vizier could have me beheaded, 
and the skin of my head stripped off, without any person caring about the 
matter. 

“Great God, how many masters! If I had as many souls and bodies as I 
have duties to fulfil, I could not bear it. Oh Allah! why hast thou not made 
me an Owl? I should live free in my hole and eat mice at my ease, without 
masters or servants. This is assuredly the true destiny of man; there were no 
masters until it was perverted; no man was made to serve another 
continually. If things were in order, each should charitably help his 
neighbor. The quick-sighted would conduct the blind, the active would be 
crutches to the lame. This would be the paradise of Mahomet, instead of the 
hell which is formed precisely under the inconceivably narrow bridge.” 

Thus spoke Ardassan Ougli, after being bastinadoed by one of his 
masters. 

Some years afterwards, Ardassan Ougli became a pasha with three tails. 
He made a prodigious fortune, and firmly believed that all men except the 
grand Turk and the grand vizier were born to serve him, and all women to 
give him pleasure according to his wishes. 


SECTION II. 


How can one man become the master of another? And by what kind of 
incomprehensible magic has he been able to become the master of several 
other men? A great number of good volumes have been written on this 
subject, but I give the preference to an Indian fable, because it is short, and 
fables explain everything. 

Adimo, the father of all the Indians, had two sons and two daughters by 
his wife Pocriti. The eldest was a vigorous giant, the youngest was a little 
hunchback, the two girls were pretty. As soon as the giant was strong 
enough, he lay with his two sisters, and caused the little hunchback to serve 
him. Of his two sisters, the one was his cook, the other his gardener. When 
the giant would sleep, he began by chaining his little brother to a tree; and 
when the latter fled from him, he caught him in four strides, and gave him 
twenty blows with the strength of an ox. 

The dwarf submitted and became the best subject in the world. The 
giant, satisfied with seeing him fulfil the duties of a subject, permitted him 
to sleep with one of his sisters, with whom he was disgusted. The children 
who sprang from this marriage were not quite hunchbacks, but they were 
sufficiently deformed. They were brought up in the fear of God and of the 
giant. They received an excellent education; they were taught that their 
uncle was a giant by divine right, who could do what he pleased with all his 
family; that if he had some pretty niece or grand-niece, he should have her 
without difficulty, and not one should marry her unless he permitted it. 

The giant dying, his son, who was neither so strong or so great as he 
was, believed himself to be like his father, a giant by divine right. He 
pretended to make all the men work for him, and slept with all the girls. The 
family lagued against him: he was killed, and they became a republic. 

The Siamese pretend, that on the contrary the family commenced by 
being republican; and that the giant existed not until after a great many 
years and dissensions: but all the authors of Benares and Siam agree that 
men lived an infinity of ages before they had the wit to make laws, and they 
prove it by an unanswerable argument, which is that even at present, when 
all the world piques itself upon having wit, we have not yet found the 
means of making a score of laws passably good. 

It is still, for example, an insoluble question in India, whether republics 
were established before or after monarchies; if confusion has appeared more 
horrible to men than despotism! I am ignorant how it happened in order of 


time, but in that of nature we must agree that men are all born equal: 
violence and ability made the first masters; laws have made the present. 


MATTER. 


SECTION I. 


A Polite Dialogue Between A Demoniac And A Philosopher. 

DEMONIAC. 

Yes, thou enemy of God and man, who believest that God is all- 
powerful, and is at liberty to confer the gift of thought on every being 
whom He shall vouchsafe to choose, I will go and denounce thee to the 
inquisitor; I will have thee burned. Beware, I warn thee for the last time. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Are these your arguments? Is it thus you teach mankind? I admire your 
mildness. 

DEMONIAC. 

Come, I will be patient for a moment while the fagots are preparing. 
Answer me: What is spirit? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

I know not. 

DEMONIAC. 

What is matter? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

I scarcely know. I believe it to have extent, solidity, resistance, gravity, 
divisibility, mobility. God may have given it a thousand other qualities of 
which I am ignorant. 

DEMONIAC. 

A thousand other qualities, traitor! I see what thou wouldst be at; thou 
wouldst tell me that God can animate matter, that He has given instinct to 
animals, that He is the Master of all. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

But it may very well be, that He has granted to this matter many 
properties which you cannot comprehend. 

DEMONIAC. 

Which I cannot comprehend, villain! 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Yes. His power goes much further than your understanding. 

DEMONIAC. 


His power! His power! thou talkest like a true atheist. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

However, I have the testimony of many holy fathers on my side. 

DEMONIAC. 

Go to, go to: neither God nor they shall prevent us from burning thee 
alive — the death inflicted on parricides and on philosophers who are not of 
our opinion. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Was it the devil or yourself that invented this method of arguing? 

DEMONIAC. 

Vile wretch! darest thou to couple my name with the devil’s? 

(Here the demoniac strikes the philosopher, who returns him the blow 
with interest.) 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Help! philosophers! 

DEMONIAC. 

Holy brotherhood! help! 

(Here half a dozen philosophers arrive on one side, and on the other rush 
in a hundred Dominicans, with a hundred Familiars of the Inquisition, and a 
hundred alguazils. The contest is too unequal.) 


SECTION II. 


When wise men are asked what is the soul they answer that they know not. 
If they are asked what matter is, they make the same reply. It is true that 
there are professors, and particularly scholars, who know all this perfectly; 
and when they have repeated that matter has extent and divisibility, they 
think they have said all; being pressed, however, to say what this thing is 
which is extended, they find themselves considerably embarrassed. It is 
composed of parts, say they. And of what are these parts composed? Are the 
elements of the parts divisible? Then they are mute, or they talk a great 
deal; which are equally suspicious. Is this almost unknown being called 
matter, eternal? Such was the belief of all antiquity. Has it of itself force? 
Many philosophers have thought so. Have those who deny it a right to deny 
it? You conceive not that matter can have anything of itself; but how can 
you be assured that it has not of itself the properties necessary to it? You are 
ignorant of its nature, and you refuse it the modes which nevertheless are in 


its nature: for it can no sooner have been, than it has been in a certain 
fashion — it has had figure, and having necessarily figure, is it impossible 
that it should not have had other modes attached to its configuration? Matter 
exists, but you know it only by your sensations. Alas! of what avail have 
been all the subtleties of the mind since man first reasoned? Geometry has 
taught us many truths, metaphysics very few. We weigh matter, we measure 
it, we decompose it; and if we seek to advance one step beyond these gross 
operations, we find ourselves powerless, and before us an immeasurable 
abyss. 

Pray forgive all mankind who were deceived in thinking that matter 
existed by itself. Could they do otherwise? How are we to imagine that 
what is without succession has not always been? If it were not necessary for 
matter to exist, why should it exist? And if it were necessary that it should 
be, why should it not have been forever? No axiom has ever been more 
universally received than this: Of nothing, nothing comes. Indeed the 
contrary is incomprehensible. With every nation, chaos preceded the 
arrangement which a divine hand made of the whole world. The eternity of 
matter has with no people been injurious to the worship of the Divinity. 
Religion was never startled at the recognition of an eternal God as the 
master of an eternal matter. We of the present day are so happy as to know 
by faith that God brought matter out of nothing; but no nation has ever been 
instructed in this dogma; even the Jews were ignorant of it. The first verse 
of Genesis says, that the Gods — Eloim, not Eloi — made heaven and 
earth. It does not say, that heaven and earth were created out of nothing. 

Philo, who lived at the only time when the Jews had any erudition, says, 
in his “Chapter on the Creation”, “God, being good by nature, bore no envy 
against substance, matter; which of itself had nothing good, having by 
nature only inertness, confusion, and disorder; it was bad, and He 
vouchsafed to make it good.” 

The idea of chaos put into order by a God, is to be found in all ancient 
theogonies. Hesiod repeated the opinion of the Orientals, when he said in 
his “Theogony,” “Chaos was that which first existed.” The whole Roman 
Empire spoke in these words of Ovid: “Sic ubi dispositam quisquis fuit ille 
Deorum Congeriem secuit.” 

Matter then, in the hands of God, was considered like clay under the 
potter’s wheel, if these feeble images may be used to express His divine 
power. 


Matter, being eternal, must have had eternal properties — as 
configuration, the vis inerti@, motion, and divisibility. But this divisibility is 
only a consequence of motion; for without motion nothing is divided, nor 
separated, nor arranged. Motion therefore was regarded as essential to 
matter. Chaos had been a confused motion, and the arrangement of the 
universe was a regular motion, communicated to all bodies by the Master of 
the world. But how can matter have motion by itself, as it has, according to 
all the ancients, extent and divisibility? 

But it cannot be conceived to be without extent, and it may be conceived 
to be without motion. To this it was answered: It is impossible that matter 
should not be permeable; and being permeable, something must be 
continually passing through its pores. Why should there be passages, if 
nothing passes? 

Reply and rejoinder might thus be continued forever. The system of the 
eternity of matter, like all other systems, has very great difficulties. That of 
the formation of matter out of nothing is no less incomprehensible. We must 
admit it, and not flatter ourselves with accounting for it; philosophy does 
not account for everything. How many incomprehensible things are we not 
obliged to admit, even in geometry! Can any one conceive two lines 
constantly approaching each other, yet never meeting? 

Geometricians indeed will tell you, the properties of asymptotes are 
demonstrated; you cannot help admitting them — but creation is not; why 
then admit it? Why is it hard for you to believe, like all the ancients, in the 
eternity of matter? The theologian will press you on the other side, and say: 
If you believe in the eternity of matter then you acknowledge two principles 
— God and matter; you fall into the error of Zoroaster and of Manes. 

No answer can be given to the geometricians, for those folks know of 
nothing but their lines, their superficies, and their solids; but you may say to 
the theologians: “Wherein am I a Manichean? Here are stones which an 
architect has not made, but of which he has erected an immense building. I 
do not admit two architects; the rough stones have obeyed power and 
genius.” 

Happily, whatever system a man embraces, it is in no way hurtful to 
morality; for what imports it whether matter is made or arranged? God is 
still an absolute master. Whether chaos was created out of nothing, or only 
reduced to order, it is still our duty to be virtuous; scarcely any of these 
metaphysical questions affect the conduct of life. It is with disputes as with 


table talk; each one forgets after dinner what he has said, and goes 
whithersoever his interest or his inclination calls him. 


MEETINGS (PUBLIC). 


Meeting, “assemblée,” is a general term applicable to any collection of 
people for secular, sacred, political, conversational, festive, or corporate 
purposes; in short, to all occasions on which numbers meet together. 

It is a term which prevents all verbal disputes, and all abusive and 
injurious implications by which men are in the habit of stigmatizing 
societies to which they do not themselves belong. 

The legal meeting or assembly of the Athenians was called the “church”. 
This word “church”, being peculiarly appropriated among us to express a 
convocation of Catholics in one place, we did not in the first instance apply 
it to the public assembly of Protestants; but used indeed the expression— “a 
flock of Huguenots.” Politeness however, which in time explodes all 
noxious terms, at length employed for the purpose the term “assembly” or 
“meeting”, which offends no one. In England the dominant Church applies 
the name of “meeting” to the churches of all the non-conformists. 

The word “assembly” is particularly suitable to a collection of persons 
invited to go and pass their evening at a house where the host receives them 
with courtesy and kindness, and where play, conversation, supper, and 
dancing, constitute their amusements. If the number invited be small, it is 
not called an “assembly”, but a “rendezvous of friends”; and friends are 
never very numerous. 

Assemblies are called, in Italian, “conversazione,” “ridotto”. The word 
“ridotto” is properly what we once signified by the word “reduit,” 
intrenchment; but “reduit” having sunk into a term of contempt among us, 
our editors translated “ridout” by “redoubt.” The papers informed us, 
among the important intelligence contained in them relating to Europe, that 
many noblemen of the highest consideration went to take chocolate at the 
house of the princess Borghese; and that there was a “redoubt” there. It was 
announced to Europe, in another paragraph, that there would be a “redoubt” 
on the following Tuesday at the house of her excellency the marchioness of 
Santafior. 

It was found, however, that in relating the events of war, it was necessary 
to speak of real redoubts, which in fact implied things actually redoubtable 
and formidable, from which cannon were discharged. The word was, 
therefore, in such circumstances, obviously unsuitable to the “ridotti 


+” 


pacifici,” the pacific redoubts of mere amusement; and the old term 
“assembly” was restored, which is indeed the only proper one. 
“Rendezvous” is occasionally used, but it is more adapted to a small 
company, and most of all for two individuals. 


MESSIAH. 


Advertisement. 


This article is by M. Polier de Bottens, of an old French family, settled for 
two hundred years in Switzerland. He is first pastor of Lausanne, and his 
knowledge is equal to his piety. He composed this article for the great 
Encyclopedia, in which it was inserted. Only those passages were 
suppressed which the examiners thought might be abused by the Catholics, 
less learned and less pious than the author. It was received with applause by 
all the wise. 

It was printed at the same time in another small dictionary, and was 
attributed in France to a man whom there was no reluctance to molest. The 
article was supposed to be impious, because it was supposed to be by a 
layman; and the work and its pretended author were violently attacked. The 
man thus accused contented himself with laughing at the mistake. He 
beheld with compassion this instance of the errors and injustices which men 
are every day committing in their judgments; for he had the wise and 
learned priest’s manuscript, written by his own hand. It is still in his 
possession, and will be shown to whoever may choose to examine it. In it 
will be found the very erasures made by this layman himself, to prevent 
malignant interpretations. 

Now we reprint this article in all the integrity of the original. We have 
contracted it only to prevent repeating what we have printed elsewhere; but 
we have not added a single word. 

The best of this affair is, that one of the venerable author’s brethren 
wrote the most ridiculous things in the world against this article of his 
reverend brother’s, thinking that he was writing against a common enemy. 
This is like fighting in the dark, when one is attacked by one’s own party. 

It has a thousand times happened that controversialists have condemned 
passages in St. Augustine and St. Jerome, not knowing that they were by 
those fathers. They would anathematize a part of the New Testament if they 
had not heard by whom it was written. Thus it is that men too often judge. 


Messiah, “Messias.” This word comes from the Hebrew, and is 
synonymous with the Greek word “Christ.” Both are terms consecrated in 


religion, which are now no longer given to any but the anointed by 
eminence — the Sovereign Deliverer whom the ancient Jewish people 
expected, for whose coming they still sigh, and whom the Christians find in 
the person of Jesus the Son of Mary, whom they consider as the anointed of 
the Lord, the Messiah promised to humanity. The Greeks also use the word 
“Elcimmeros”, meaning the same thing as “Christos.” 

In the Old Testament we see that the word “Messiah,” far from being 
peculiar to the Deliverer, for whose coming the people of Israel sighed, was 
not even so to the true and faithful servants of God, but that this name was 
often given to idolatrous kings and princes, who were, in the hands of the 
Eternal, the ministers of His vengeance, or instruments for executing the 
counsels of His wisdom. So the author of “Ecclesiasticus” says of Elisha: 
“Qui ungis reges ad penitentiam;” or, as it is rendered by the “Septuagint,” 
“ad vindictam”— “You anoint kings to execute the vengeance of the Lord”. 
Therefore He sent a prophet to anoint Jehu, king of Israel, and announced 
sacred unction to Hazael, king of Damascus and Syria; those two princes 
being the Messiahs of the Most High, to revenge the crimes and 
abominations of the house of Ahab. 

But in Isaiah, xlv., 1, the name of Messiah is expressly given to Cyrus: 
“Thus saith the Lord to Cyrus, His anointed, His Messiah, whose right hand 
I have holden to subdue nations before him.” etc. 

Ezekiel, in his Revelations, xxviii., 14, gives the name of Messiah to the 
king of Tyre, whom he also calls Cherubin, and speaks of him and his glory 
in terms full of an emphasis of which it is easier to feel the beauties than to 
catch the sense. “Son of man,” says the Eternal to the prophet, “take up a 
lamentation upon the king of Tyre, and say unto him, Thus saith the Lord 
God; thou sealest up the sun, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. Thou 
hast been the Lord’s Garden of Eden” — or, according to other versions, 
“Thou wast all the Lord’s delight”— “every precious stone was thy 
covering; the sardius, topaz, and the diamond; the beryl, the onyx, and the 
jasper; the sapphire, the emerald, and the carbuncle and gold: the 
workmanship of thy tabrets and thy pipes was prepared in thee in the day 
that thou wast created. Thou wast a Cherubin, a Messiah, for protection, and 
I set thee up; thou hast been upon the holy mountain of God; thou hast 
walked up and down in the midst of the stones of fire. Thou wast perfect in 
thy ways from the day that thou was created till iniquity was found in thee.” 


And the name of Messiah, in Greek, Christ, was given to the king, 
prophets, and high priests of the Hebrews. We read, in I. Kings, xii., 5: “The 
Lord is witness against you, and his Messiah is witness”; that is, the king 
whom he has set up. And elsewhere: “Touch not my Anointed; do no evil to 
my prophets....” David, animated by the Spirit of God, repeatedly gives to 
his father-in-law Saul, whom he had no cause to love — he gives, I say, to 
this reprobate king, from whom the Spirit of the Eternal was withdrawn, the 
name and title of Anointed, or Messiah of the Lord. “God preserve me,” 
says he frequently, “from laying my hand upon the Lord’s Anointed, upon 
God’s Messiah.” 

If the fine title of Messiah, or Anointed of the Eternal, was given to 
idolatrous kings, to cruel and tyrannical princes, it very often indeed, in our 
ancient oracles, designated the real Anointed of the Lord, the Messiah by 
eminence; the object of the desire and expectation of all the faithful of 
Israel. Thus Hannah, the mother of Samuel, concluded her canticle with 
these remarkable words, which cannot apply to any king, for we know that 
at that time the Jews had not one: “The Lord shall judge the ends of the 
earth; and He shall give strength unto His king, and exalt the horn of His 
Messiah.” We find the same word in the following oracles: Psalm ii, 2; 
Jeremiah, Lamentations, iv, 20; Daniel, ix, 25; Habakkuk, iii, 13. 

If we compare all these different oracles, and in general all those 
ordinarily applied to the Messiah, there will result contradictions, almost 
irreconcilable, justifying to a certain point the obstinacy of the people to 
whom these oracles were given. 

How indeed could these be conceived, before the event had so well 
justified it in the person of Jesus, Son of Mary? How, I say, could there be 
conceived an intelligence in some sort divine and human together; a being 
both great and lovely, triumphing over the devil, yet tempted and carried 
away by that infernal spirit, that prince of the powers of the air, and made to 
travel in spite of himself; at once master and servant, king and subject, 
sacrificer and victim, mortal and immortal, rich and poor, a glorious 
conqueror, whose reign shall have no end, who is to subdue all nature by 
prodigies, and yet a man of sorrows, without the conveniences, often 
without the absolute necessaries of this life, of which he calls himself king; 
and that he comes, covered with glory and honor, terminating a life of 
innocence and wretchedness, of incessant crosses and contradictions, by a 
death alike shameful and cruel, finding in this very humiliation, this 


extraordinary abasement, the source of an unparalleled elevation, which 
raises him to the summit of glory, power, and felicity; that is, to the rank of 
the first of creatures? 

All Christians agree in finding these characteristics, apparently so 
incompatible, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, whom they call the 
“Christ”; His followers gave Him this title by eminence, not that He had 
been anointed in a sensible and material manner, as some kings, prophets, 
and sacrificers anciently were, but because the Divine Spirit had designated 
Him for those great offices, and He had received the spiritual unction 
necessary thereunto. 

We had proceeded thus far on so competent an article, when a Dutch 
preacher, more celebrated for this discovery than for the indifferent 
productions of a genius otherwise feeble and ill-formed, showed to us that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Messiah of God, was anointed at the three grand 
periods of His life, as our King, our Prophet, and our Sacrificer. 

At the time of His baptism, the voice of the Sovereign Master of nature 
declared Him to be His Son, His only, His well-beloved Son, and for that 
very reason His representative. 

When on Mount Tabor He was transfigured and associated with Moses 
and Elias, the same supernatural voice announces Him to humanity as the 
Son of Him who loves and who sends the prophets; as He who is to be 
hearkened to in preference to all others. 

In Gethsemane, an angel comes down from heaven to support Him in the 
extreme anguish occasioned by the approach of His torments, and 
strengthen Him against the terrible apprehensions of a death which He 
cannot avoid, and enable Him to become a sacrificer the more excellent, as 
Himself is the pure and innocent victim that He is about to offer. 

The judicious Dutch preacher, a disciple of the illustrious Cocceius, finds 
the sacramental oil of these different celestial unctions in the visible signs 
which the power of God caused to appear on His anointed; in His baptism, 
“the shadow of the dove,” representing the Holy Ghost coming down from 
Him; on Tabor, the “miraculous cloud,” which enveloped Him; in 
Gethsemane, the “bloody sweat,” which covered His whole body. 

After this, it would indeed be the height of incredulity not to recognize 
by these marks the Lord’s Anointed by eminence — the promised Messiah; 
nor doubtless could we sufficiently deplore the inconceivable blindness of 
the Jewish people, but that it was part of the plan of God’s infinite wisdom, 


and was, in His merciful views, essential to the accomplishment of His 
work and the salvation of humanity. 

But it must also be acknowledged, that in the state of oppression in 
which the Jewish people were groaning, and after all the glorious promises 
which the Eternal had so often made them, they must have longed for the 
coming of a Messiah, and looked towards it as the period of their happy 
deliverance; and that they are therefore to an extent excusable for not 
having recognized a deliverer in the person of the Lord Jesus, since it is in 
man’s nature to care more for the body than for the spirit, and to be more 
sensible to present wants than flattered by advantages “to come,” and for 
that very reason, always uncertain. 

It must indeed be believed that Abraham, and after him a very small 
number of patriarchs and prophets, were capable of forming an idea of the 
nature of the spiritual reign of the Messiah; but these ideas would 
necessarily be limited to the narrow circle of the inspired, and it is not 
astonishing that, being unknown to the multitude, these notions were so far 
altered that, when the Saviour appeared in Judza, the people, their doctors, 
and even their princes, expected a monarch — a conqueror — who, by the 
rapidity of his conquests was to subdue the whole world. And how could 
these flattering ideas be reconciled with the abject and apparently miserable 
condition of Jesus Christ? So, feeling scandalized by His announcing 
Himself as the Messiah, they persecuted Him, rejected Him, and put Him to 
the most ignominious death. Having since then found nothing tending to the 
fulfilment of their oracles, and being unwilling to renounce them, they 
indulge in all sorts of ideas, each one more chimerical than the one 
preceding. 

Thus, when they beheld the triumphs of the Christian religion, and found 
that most of their ancient oracles might be explained spiritually, and applied 
to Jesus Christ, they thought proper, against the opinion of their fathers, to 
deny that the passages which we allege against them are to be understood of 
the Messiah, thus torturing our Holy Scriptures to their own loss. 

Some of them maintain that their oracles have been misunderstood; that 
it is in vain to long for the coming of a Messiah, since He has already come 
in the person of Ezechias. Such was the opinion of the famous Hillel. 
Others more lax, or politely yielding to times and circumstances, assert that 
the belief in the coming of a Messiah is not a fundamental article of faith, 
and that the denying of this dogma either does not injure the integrity of the 


law, or injures it but slightly. Thus the Jew Albo said to the pope, that “to 
deny the coming of the Messiah was only to cut off a branch of the tree 
without touching the root.” 

The celebrated rabbi, Solomon Jarchi or Raschi, who lived at the 
commencement of the twelfth century, says, in his “Talmudes,” that the 
ancient Hebrews believed the Messiah to have been born on the day of the 
last destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman armies. This is indeed calling in 
the physician when the man is dead. 

The rabbi Kimchi, who also lived in the twelfth century, announced that 
the Messiah, whose coming he believed to be very near, would drive the 
Christians out of Judeea, which was then in their possession; and it is true 
that the Christians lost the Holy Land; but it was Saladin who vanquished 
them. Had that conqueror but protected the Jews, and declared for them, it 
is not unlikely that in their enthusiasm they would have made him their 
Messiah. 

Sacred writers, and our Lord Jesus Himself, often compare the reign of 
the Messiah and eternal beatitude to a nuptial festival or a banquet; but the 
Talmudists have strangely abused these parables; according to them, the 
Messiah will give to his people, assembled in the land of Canaan, a repast in 
which the wine will be that which was made by Adam himself in the 
terrestrial paradise, and which is kept dry, in vast cellars, by the angels at 
the centre of the earth. 

At the first course will be served up the famous fish called the great 
Leviathan, which swallows up at once a smaller fish, which smaller fish is 
nevertheless three hundred leagues long; the whole mass of the waters is 
laid upon Leviathan. In the beginning God created a male and a female of 
this fish; but lest they should overturn the land, and fill the world with their 
kind, God killed the female, and salted her for the Messiah’s feast. 

The rabbis add, that there will also be killed for this repast the bull 
Behemoth, which is so large that he eats each day the hay from a thousand 
mountains. The female of this bull was killed in the beginning of the world, 
that so prodigious a species might not multiply, since this could only have 
injured the other creatures; but they assure us that the Eternal did not salt 
her, because dried cow is not so good as she-Leviathan. The Jews still put 
such faith in these rabbinical reveries that they often swear by their share of 
the bull Behemoth, as some impious Christians swear by their share of 
paradise. 


After such gross ideas of the coming of the Messiah, and of His reign, is 
it astonishing that the Jews, ancient as well as modern, and also some of the 
primitive Christians unhappily tinctured with all these reveries, could not 
elevate themselves to the idea of the divine nature of the Lord’s Anointed, 
and did not consider the Messiah as God? Observe how the Jews express 
themselves on this point in the work entitled “Jud@i Lusitani Questiones ad 
Christianos.” “To acknowledge a God-man,” say they, “is to abuse your 
own reason, to make to yourself a monster — a centaur — the strange 
compound of two natures which cannot coalesce.” They add, that the 
prophets do not teach that the Messiah is God-man; that they expressly 
distinguish between God and David, declaring the former to be Master, the 
latter servant. 

When the Saviour appeared, the prophecies, though clear, were 
unfortunately obscured by the prejudices imbibed even at the mother’s 
breast. Jesus Christ Himself, either from deference towards or for fear of 
shocking, the public opinion, seems to have been very reserved concerning 
His divinity. “He wished,” says St. Chrysostom, “insensibly to accustom 
His auditors to the belief of a mystery so far above their reason. If He takes 
upon Him the authority of a God, by pardoning sin, this action raises up 
against Him all who are witnesses of it. His most evident miracles cannot 
even convince of His divinity those in whose favor they are worked. When, 
before the tribunal of the Sovereign Sacrificer, He acknowledges, by a 
modest intimation, that He is the Son of God, the high priest tears his robe 
and cries, ‘Blasphemy!’ Before the sending of the Holy Ghost, the apostles 
did not even suspect the divinity of their dear Master. He asks them what 
the people think of Him; and they answer, that some take Him for Elias, 
other for Jeremiah, or some other prophet. A particular revelation is 
necessary to make known to St. Peter, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

The Jews, revolting against the divinity of Christ, have resorted to all 
sorts of expedients to destroy this great mystery; they distort the meaning of 
their own oracles, or do not apply them to the Messiah; they assert that the 
name of God, “Eloi,” is not peculiar to the Divinity, but is given, even by 
sacred writers, to judges, to magistrates, and in general to such as are high 
in authority; they do, indeed, cite a great many passages of the Holy 
Scriptures that justify this observation, but which do not in the least affect 
the express terms of the ancient oracles concerning the Messiah. 


Lastly, they assert, that if the Saviour, and after Him the evangelists, the 
apostles, and the first Christians, call Jesus the Son of God, this august term 
did not in the evangelical times signify anything but the opposite of son of 
Belial — that is, a good man, a servant of God, in opposition to a wicked 
man, one without the fear of God. 

If the Jews have disputed with Jesus Christ His quality of Messiah and 
His divinity, they have also used every endeavor to bring Him into 
contempt, by casting on His birth, His life, and His death, all the ridicule 
and opprobrium that their criminal malevolence could imagine. 

Of all the works which the blindness of the Jews has produced, there is 
none more odious and more extravagant than the ancient book entitled 
“Sepher Toldos Jeschu,” brought to light by Wagenseil, in the second 
volume of his work entitled “Tela Ignea,” etc. 

In this “Sepher Toldos Jeschu,” we find a monstrous history of the life of 
our Saviour, forged with the utmost passion and disingenuousness. For 
instance, they have dared to write that one Panther, or Pandera, an 
inhabitant of Bethlehem, fell in love with a young woman married to 
Jokanam. By this impure commerce he had a son called Jesua or Jesu. The 
father of this child was obliged to fly, and retired to Babylon. As for young 
Jesu, he was not sent to the schools; but — adds our author — he had the 
insolence to raise his head and uncover himself before the sacrificers, 
instead of appearing before them with his head bent down and his face 
covered, as was the custom — a piece of effrontery which was warmly 
rebuked; this caused his birth to be inquired into, which was found to be 
impure, and soon exposed him to ignominy. 

This detestable book, “Sepher Toldos Jeschu,” was known in the second 
century: Celsus confidently cites it and Origen refutes it in his ninth chapter. 

There is another book also entitled “Toldos Jeschu,” published by 
Huldric in 1703, which more closely follows the “Gospel of the Infancy,” 
but which is full of the grossest anachronisms. It places both the birth and 
death of Jesus Christ in the reign of Herod the Great, stating that complaints 
were made of the adultery of Panther and Mary, the mother of Jesus, to that 
prince. 

The author, who takes the name of Jonathan, and calls himself a 
contemporary of Jesus Christ, living at Jerusalem, pretends that Herod 
consulted, in the affair of Jesus Christ, the senators of a city in the land of 


Cesarea. We will not follow so absurd an author through all his 
contradictions. 

Yet it is under cover of all these calumnies that the Jews keep up their 
implacable hatred against the Christians and the gospel. They have done 
their utmost to alter the chronology of the Old Testament, and to raise 
doubts and difficulties respecting the time of our Saviour’s coming. 

Ahmed-ben-Cassum-la-Andacousy, a Moor of Granada, who lived about 
the close of the sixteenth century, cites an ancient Arabian manuscript, 
which was found, together with sixteen plates of lead engraved with 
Arabian characters, in a grotto near Granada. Don Pedro y Quinones, 
archbishop of Granada, has himself borne testimony to this fact. These 
leaden plates, called those of Granada, were afterwards carried to Rome, 
where, after several years’ investigation, they were at last condemned as 
apocryphal, in the pontificate of Alexander VII.; they contain only fabulous 
stories relating to the lives of Mary and her Son. 

The time of Messiah, coupled with the epithet “false”, is still given to 
those impostors who, at various times, have sought to abuse the credulity of 
the Jewish nation. There were some of these false Messiahs even before the 
coming of the true Anointed of God. The wise Gamaliel mentions one 
Theodas, whose history we read in Josephus’ “Jewish Antiquities,” book 
xx. cha. He boasted of crossing the Jordan without wetting his feet; he drew 
many people after him; but the Romans, having fallen upon his little troop, 
dispersed them, cut off the head of their unfortunate chief, and exposed it in 
Jerusalem. 

Gamaliel also speaks of Judas the Galilean, who is doubtless the same of 
whom Josephus makes mention in the second chapter of the second book of 
the “Jewish War”. He says that this false prophet had gathered together 
nearly thirty thousand men; but hyperbole is the Jewish historian’s 
characteristic. 

In the apostolic times, there was Simon, surnamed the Magician, who 
contrived to bewitch the people of Samaria, so that they considered him as 
“the great power of God.” 

In the following century, in the years 178 and 179 of the Christian era, in 
the reign of Adrian, appeared the false Messiah, Barcochebas, at the head of 
an army. The emperor sent against them Julius Severus, who, after several 
encounters, enclosed them in the town of Bither; after an obstinate defence 
it was carried, and Barcochebas taken and put to death. Adrian thought he 


could not better prevent the continual revolt of the Jews than by issuing an 
edict, forbidding them to go to Jerusalem; he also had guards stationed at 
the gates of the city, to prevent the rest of the people of Israel from entering 
it. 

We read in Socrates, an ecclesiastical historian, that in the year 434, 
there appeared in the island of Candia a false Messiah calling himself 
Moses. He said he was the ancient deliverer of the Hebrews, raised from the 
dead to deliver them again. 

A century afterwards, in 530, there was in Palestine a false Messiah 
named Julian; he announced himself as a great conqueror, who, at the head 
of his nation, should destroy by arms the whole Christian people. Seduced 
by his promises, the armed Jews butchered many of the Christians. The 
emperor Justinian sent troops against him; battle was given to the false 
Christ; he was taken, and condemned to the most ignominious death. 

At the beginning of the eighth century, Serenus, a Spanish Jew, gave 
himself out as a Messiah, preached, had some disciples, and, like them, died 
in misery. 

Several false Messiahs arose in the twelfth century. One appeared in 
France in the reign of Louis the Young; he and all his adherents were 
hanged, without its ever being known what was the name of the master or 
of the disciples. 

The thirteenth century was fruitful in false Messiahs; there appeared 
seven or eight in Arabia, Persia, Spain, and Moravia; one of them, calling 
himself David el Roy, passed for a very great magician; he reduced the 
Jews, and was at the head of a considerable party; but this Messiah was 
assassinated. 

James Zeigler, of Moravia, who lived in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, announced the approaching manifestation of the Messiah, born, as 
he declared, fourteen years before; he had seen him, he said, at Strasburg, 
and he kept by him with great care a sword and a sceptre, to place them in 
his hands as soon as he should be old enough to teach. In the year 1624, 
another Zeigler confirmed the prediction of the former. 

In the year 1666, Sabatei Sevi, born at Aleppo, called himself the 
Messiah foretold by the Zeiglers. He began with preaching on the highways 
and in the fields, the Turks laughing at him, while his disciples admired 
him. It appears that he did not gain over the mass of the Jewish nation at 


first; for the chiefs of the synagogue of Smyrna passed sentence of death 
against him; but he escaped with the fear only, and with banishment. 

He contracted three marriages, of which it is asserted he did not 
consummate one, saying that it was beneath him so to do. He took into 
partnership one Nathan Levi; the latter personated the prophet Elias, who 
was to go before the Messiah. They repaired to Jerusalem, and Nathan there 
announced Sabatei Sevi as the deliverer of nations. The Jewish populace 
declared for them, but such as had anything to lose anathematized them. 

To avoid the storm, Sevi fled to Constantinople, and thence to Smyrna, 
whither Nathan Levi sent to him four ambassadors, who acknowledged and 
publicly saluted him as the Messiah. This embassy imposed on the people, 
and also on some of the doctors, who declared Sabatei Sevi to be the 
Messiah, and king of the Hebrews. But the synagogue of Smyrna 
condemned its king to be impaled. 

Sabatei put himself under the protection of the cadi of Smyrna, and soon 
had the whole Jewish people on his side; he had two thrones prepared, one 
for himself, the other for his favorite wife; he took the title of king of kings, 
and gave to his brother, Joseph Sevi, that of king of Judah. He promised the 
Jews the certain conquest of the Ottoman Empire; and even carried his 
insolence so far as to have the emperor’s name struck out of the Jewish 
liturgy, and his own substituted. 

He was thrown into prison at the Dardanelles; and the Jews gave out that 
his life was spared only because the Turks well knew he was immortal. The 
governor of the Dardanelles grew rich by the presents which the Jews 
lavished, in order to visit their king, their imprisoned Messiah, who, though 
in irons, retained all his dignity, and made them kiss his feet. 

Meanwhile the sultan, who was holding his court at Adrianople, resolved 
to put an end to this farce: he sent for Sevi, and told him that if he was the 
Messiah he must be invulnerable; to which Sevi assented. The grand signor 
then had him placed as a mark for the arrows of his icoglans. The Messiah 
confessed that he was not invulnerable, and protested that God sent him 
only to bear testimony to the holy Mussulman religion. Being beaten by the 
ministers of the law, he turned Mahometan; he lived and died equally 
despised by the Jews and Mussulmans; which cast such discredit on the 
profession of false Messiah, that Sevi was the last that appeared. 


METAMORPHOSIS. 


It may very naturally be supposed that the metamorphoses with which our 
earth abounds suggested the imagination to the Orientals — who have 
imagined everything — that the souls of men passed from one body to 
another. An almost imperceptible point becomes a grub, and that grub 
becomes a butterfly; an acorn is transformed into an oak; an egg into a bird; 
water becomes cloud and thunder; wood is changed into fire and ashes; 
everything, in short, in nature, appears to be metamorphosed. What was 
thus obviously and distinctly perceptible in grosser bodies was soon 
conceived to take place with respect to souls, which were considered slight, 
shadowy, and scarcely material figures. The idea of metempsychosis is 
perhaps the most ancient dogma of the known world, and prevails still in a 
great part of India and of China. 

It is highly probable, again, that the various metamorphoses which we 
witness in nature produced those ancient fables which Ovid has collected 
and embellished in his admirable work. Even the Jews had _ their 
metamorphoses. If Niobe was changed into a stone, Edith, the wife of Lot, 
was changed into a statue of salt. If Eurydice remained in hell for having 
looked behind her, it was for precisely the same indiscretion that this wife 
of Lot was deprived of her human nature. The village in which Baucis and 
Philemon resided in Phrygia is changed into a lake; the same event occurs 
to Sodom. The daughters of Anius converted water into oil; we have in 
Scripture a metamorphosis very similar, but more true and more sacred. 
Cadmus was changed into a serpent; the rod of Aaron becomes a serpent 
also. 

The gods frequently change themselves into men; the Jews never saw 
angels but in the form of men; angels ate with Abraham. Paul, in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, says that an angel of Satan has buffeted him: 
“Angelus Satane me colaphizet.” 


METAPHYSICS. 


“Trans naturam,” — beyond nature. But what is that which is beyond 
nature? By nature, it is to be presumed, is meant matter, and metaphysics 
relates to that which is not matter. 

For example: to your reasoning, which is neither long, nor wide, nor 
high, nor solid, nor pointed; your soul, to yourself unknown, which 
produces your reasoning. 

Spirits, which the world has always talked of, and to which mankind 
appropriated, for a long period, a body so attenuated and shadowy, that it 
could scarcely be called body; but from which, at length, they have 
removed every shadow of body, without knowing what it was that was left. 

The manner in which these spirits perceive, without any embarrassment, 
from the five senses; in which they think, without a head; and in which they 
communicate their thoughts, without words and signs. 

Finally, God, whom we know by His works, but whom our pride impels 
us to define; God, whose power we feel to be immense; God, between 
whom and ourselves exists the abyss of infinity, and yet whose nature we 
dare to attempt to fathom. 

These are the objects of metaphysics. We might further add to these the 
principles of pure mathematics, points without extension, lines without 
width, superficies without thickness, units infinitely divisible, etc. 

Bayle himself considered these objects as those which were denominated 
“entia rationis,” beings of reason; they are, however, in fact, only material 
things considered in their masses, their superficies, their simple lengths and 
breadths, and the extremities of these simple lengths and breadths. All 
measures are precise and demonstrated. Metaphysics has nothing to do with 
geometry. 

Thus a man may be a metaphysician without being a geometrician. 
Metaphysics is more entertaining; it constitutes often the romance of the 
mind. In geometry, on the contrary, we must calculate and measure; this is a 
perpetual trouble, and most minds had rather dream pleasantly than fatigue 
themselves with hard work. 


MIND (LIMITS OF THE HUMAN). 


Newton was one day asked why he stepped forward when he was so 
inclined; and from what cause his arm and his hand obeyed his will? He 
honestly replied, that he knew nothing about the matter. But at least, said 
they to him, you who are so well acquainted with the gravitation of planets, 
will tell us why they turn one way sooner than another? Newton still 
avowed his ignorance. 

Those who teach that the ocean was salted for fear it should corrupt, and 
that the tides were created to conduct our ships into port, were a little 
ashamed when told that the Mediterranean has ports and no tide. 
Muschembrock himself has fallen into this error. 

Who has ever been able to determine precisely how a billet of wood is 
changed into red-hot charcoal, and by what mechanism lime is heated by 
cold water? 

The first motion of the heart in animals — is that accounted for? Has it 
been exactly discovered how the business of generation is arranged? Has 
any one divined the cause of sensation, ideas, and memory? We know no 
more of the essence of matter than the children who touch its superficies. 

Who will instruct us in the mechanism by which the grain of corn, which 
we Cast into the earth, disposes itself to produce a stalk surmounted with an 
ear; or why the sun produces an apple on one tree and a chestnut on the next 
to it? Many doctors have said: “What know I not?” Montaigne said: “What 
know I?” 

Unbending decider! pedagogue in phrases! furred reasoner! thou 
inquirest after the limits of the human mind — they are at the end of thy 
nose. 


MIRACLES. 


SECTION I. 


A miracle, according to the true meaning of the word, is something 
admirable; and agreeable to this, all is miracle. The stupendous order of 
nature, the revolution of a hundred millions of worlds around a million of 
suns, the activity of light, the life of animals, all are grand and perpetual 
miracles. 

According to common acceptation, we call a miracle the violation of 
these divine and eternal laws. A solar eclipse at the time of the full moon, or 
a dead man walking two leagues and carrying his head in his arms, we 
denominate a miracle. 

Many natural philosophers maintain, that in this sense there are no 
miracles; and advance the following arguments: 

A miracle is the violation of mathematical, divine, immutable, eternal 
laws. By the very exposition itself, a miracle is a contradiction in terms: a 
law cannot at the same time be immutable and violated. But they are asked, 
cannot a law, established by God Himself, be suspended by its author? 

They have the hardihood to reply that it cannot; and that it is impossible 
a being infinitely wise can have made laws to violate them. He could not, 
they say, derange the machine but with a view of making it work better; but 
it is evident that God, all-wise and omnipotent, originally made this 
immense machine, the universe, as good and perfect as He was able; if He 
saw that some imperfections would arise from the nature of matter, He 
provided for that in the beginning; and, accordingly, He will never change 
anything in it. Moreover, God can do nothing without reason; but what 
reason could induce him to disfigure for a time His own work? 

It is done, they are told, in favor of mankind. They reply: We must 
presume, then, that it is in favor of all mankind; for it is impossible to 
conceive that the divine nature should occupy itself only about a few men in 
particular, and not for the whole human race; and even the whole human 
race itself is a very small concer; it is less than a small ant-hill, in 
comparison with all the beings inhabiting immensity. But is it not the most 
absurd of all extravagances to imagine that the Infinite Supreme should, in 


favor of three or four hundred emmets on this little heap of earth, derange 
the operation of the vast machinery that moves the universe? 

But, admitting that God chose to distinguish a small number of men by 
particular favors, is there any necessity that, in order to accomplish this 
object, He should change what He established for all periods and for all 
places? He certainly can have no need of this inconstancy in order to 
bestow favors on any of His creatures: His favors consist in His laws 
themselves: he has foreseen all and arranged all, with a view to them. All 
invariably obey the force which He has impressed forever on nature. 

For what purpose would God perform a miracle? To accomplish some 
particular design upon living beings? He would then, in reality, be supposed 
to say: “I have not been able to effect by my construction of the universe, 
by my divine decrees, by my eternal laws, a particular object; I am now 
going to change my eternal ideas and immutable laws, to endeavor to 
accomplish what I have not been able to do by means of them.” This would 
be an avowal of His weakness, not of His power; it would appear in such a 
being an inconceivable contradiction. Accordingly, therefore, to dare to 
ascribe miracles to God is, if man can in reality insult God, actually offering 
Him that insult. It is saying to Him: “You are a weak and inconsistent 
Being.” It is, therefore, absurd to believe in miracles; it is, in fact, 
dishonoring the divinity. 

These philosophers, however, are not suffered thus to declaim without 
opposition. You may extol, it is replied, as much as you please, the 
immutability of the Supreme Being, the eternity of His laws, and the 
regularity of His infinitude of worlds; but our little heap of earth has, 
notwithstanding all that you have advanced, been completely covered over 
with miracles in every part and time. Histories relate as many prodigies as 
natural events. The daughters of the high priest Anius changed whatever 
they pleased to corn, wine, and oil; Athalide, the daughter of Mercury, 
revived again several times; A‘sculapius resuscitated Hippolytus; Hercules 
rescued Alcestes from the hand of death; and Heres returned to the world 
after having passed fifteen days in hell. Romulus and Remus were the 
offspring of a god and a vestal. The Palladium descended from heaven on 
the city of Troy; the hair of Berenice was changed into a constellation; the 
cot of Baucis and Philemon was converted into a superb temple; the head of 
Orpheus delivered oracles after his death; the walls of Thebes 
spontaneously constructed themselves to the sound of a flute, in the 


presence of the Greeks; the cures effected in the temple of A’sculapius were 
absolutely innumerable, and we have monuments still existing containing 
the very names of persons who were eyewitnesses of his miracles. 

Mention to me a single nation in which the most incredible prodigies 
have not been performed, and especially in those periods in which the 
people scarcely knew how to write or read. 

The philosophers make no answer to these objections, but by slightly 
raising their shoulders and by a smile; but the Christian philosophers say: 
We are believers in the miracles of our holy religion; we believe them by 
faith and not by our reason, which we are very cautious how we listen to; 
for when faith speaks, it is well known that reason ought to be silent. We 
have a firm and entire faith in the miracles of Jesus Christ and the apostles, 
but permit us to entertain some doubt about many others: permit us, for 
example, to suspend our judgment on what is related by a very simple man, 
although he has obtained the title of great. He assures us, that a certain 
monk was so much in the habit of performing miracles, that the prior at 
length forbade him to exercise his talent in that line. The monk obeyed; but 
seeing a poor tiler fall from the top of a house, he hesitated for a moment 
between the desire to save the unfortunate man’s life, and the sacred duty of 
obedience to his superior. He merely ordered the tiler to stay in the air till he 
should receive further instructions, and ran as fast as his legs would carry 
him to communicate the urgency of the circumstances to the prior. The prior 
absolved him from the sin he had committed in beginning the miracle 
without permission, and gave him leave to finish it, provided he stopped 
with the same, and never again repeated his fault. The philosophers may 
certainly be excused for entertaining a little doubt of this legend. 

But how can you deny, they are asked, that St. Gervais and St. Protais 
appeared in a dream to St. Ambrose, and informed him of the spot in which 
were deposited their relics? that St. Ambrose had them disinterred? and that 
they restored sight to a man that was blind? St. Augustine was at Milan at 
the very time, and it is he who relates the miracle, using the expression, in 
the twenty-second book of his work called the “City of God,” “immenso 
populo teste” — in the presence of an immense number of people. Here is 
one of the very best attested and established miracles. The philosophers, 
however, say that they do not believe one word about Gervais and Protais 
appearing to any person whatever; that it is a matter of very little 
consequence to mankind where the remains of their carcasses lie; that they 


have no more faith in this blind man than in Vespasian’s; that it is a useless 
miracle, and that God does nothing that is useless; and they adhere to the 
principles they began with. My respect for St. Gervais and St. Protais 
prevents me from being of the same opinion as these philosophers: I merely 
state their incredulity. They lay great stress on the well-known passage of 
Lucian, to be found in the death of Peregrinus: “When an expert juggler 
turns Christian, he is sure to make his fortune.” But as Lucian is a profane 
author, we ought surely to set him aside as of no authority. 

These philosophers cannot even make up their minds to believe the 
miracles performed in the second century. Even eye-witnesses to the facts 
may write and attest till the day of doom, that after the bishop of Smyrna, 
St. Polycarp, was condemned to be burned, and actually in the midst of the 
flames, they heard a voice from heaven exclaiming: “Courage, Polycarp! be 
strong, and show yourself a man”; that, at the very instant, the flames 
quitted his body, and formed a pavilion of fire above his head, and from the 
midst of the pile there flew out a dove; when, at length, Polycarp’s enemies 
ended his life by cutting off his head. All these facts and attestations are in 
vain. For what good, say these unimpressible and incredulous men, for what 
good was this miracle? Why did the flames lose their nature, and the axe of 
the executioner retain all its power of destruction? Whence comes it that so 
many martyrs escaped unhurt out of boiling oil, but were unable to resist the 
edge of the sword? It is answered, such was the will of God. But the 
philosophers would wish to see and hear all this themselves, before they 
believe it. 

Those who strengthen their reasonings by learning will tell you that the 
fathers of the Church have frequently declared that miracles were in their 
days performed no longer. St. Chrysostom says expressly: “The 
extraordinary gifts of the spirit were bestowed even on the unworthy, 
because the Church at that time had need of miracles; but now, they are not 
bestowed even on the worthy, because the Church has need of them no 
longer.” He afterwards declares, that there is no one now who raises the 
dead, or even who heals the sick. 

St. Augustine himself, notwithstanding the miracles of Gervais and 
Protais, says, in his “City of God”: “Why are not such miracles as were 
wrought formerly wrought now?” and he assigns the same reason as St. 
Chrysostom for it. 


“Cur inquiunt, nunc illa miracula que predicatis facta esse non fiunt? 
Possem quidem dicere necessaria prius fuisse, quam crederet mundus, ad 
hoc ut crederet mundus.” 

It is objected to the philosophers, that St. Augustine, notwithstanding this 
avowal, mentions nevertheless an old cobbler of Hippo, who, having lost 
his garment, went to pray in the chapel of the twenty martyrs, and on his 
return found a fish, in the body of which was a gold ring; and that the cook 
who dressed the fish said to the cobbler: “See what a present the twenty 
martyrs have made you!” 

To this the philosophers reply, that there is nothing in the event here 
related in opposition to the laws of nature; that natural philosophy is not 
contradicted or shocked by a fish’s swallowing a gold ring, or a cook’s 
delivering such ring to a cobbler; that, in short, there is no miracle at all in 
the case. 

If these philosophers are reminded that, according to St. Jerome, in his 
“Life of Paul the Hermit,” that hermit had many conversations with satyrs 
and fauns; that a raven carried to him every day, for thirty years together, 
half of a loaf for his dinner, and a whole one on the day that St. Anthony 
went to visit him, they might reply again, that all this is not absolutely 
inconsistent with natural philosophy; that satyrs and fauns may have 
existed; and that, at all events, whether the narrative be a recital of facts, or 
only a story fit for children, it has nothing at all to do with the miracles of 
our Lord and His apostles. Many good Christians have contested the 
“History of St. Simeon Stylites,” written by Theodoret; many miracles 
considered authentic by the Greek Church have been called in question by 
many Latins, just as the Latin miracles have been suspected by the Greek 
Church. Afterwards, the Protestants appeared on the stage, and treated the 
miracles of both churches certainly with very little respect or ceremony. 

A learned Jesuit, who was long a preacher in the Indies, deplores that 
neither his colleagues nor himself could ever perform a miracle. Xavier 
laments, in many of his letters, that he has not the gift of languages. He 
says, that among the Japanese he is merely like a dumb statue: yet the 
Jesuits have written that he resuscitated eight persons. That was certainly no 
trifling matter; but it must be recollected that he resuscitated them six 
thousand leagues distant. Persons have since been found, who have 
pretended that the abolition of the Jesuits in France is a much greater 
miracle than any performed by Xavier and Ignatius. 


However that may be, all Christians agree that the miracles of Jesus 
Christ and the apostles are incontestably true; but that we may certainly be 
permitted to doubt some stated to have been performed in our own times, 
and which have not been completely authenticated. 

It would certainly, for example, be very desirable, in order to the firm 
and clear establishment of a miracle, that it should be performed in the 
presence of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, or the Royal Society of 
London, and the Faculty of Medicine, assisted by a detachment of guards to 
keep in due order and distance the populace, who might by their rudeness or 
indiscretion prevent the operation of the miracle. 

A philosopher was once asked what he should say if he saw the sun 
stand still, that is, if the motion of the earth around that star were to cease; if 
all the dead were to rise again; and if the mountains were to go and throw 
themselves together into the sea, all in order to prove some important truth, 
like that, for instance, of versatile grace? “What should I say?” answered 
the philosopher; “I should become a Manichean; I should say that one 
principle counteracted the performance of another.” 


SECTION II. 


Define your terms, you will permit me again to say, or we shall never 
understand one another. “Miraculum res miranda, prodigium, portentum, 
monstrum.” — Miracle, something admirable; prodigy, implying something 
astonishing; portentous, bearing with it novelty; monster, something to 
show (“da montrer”) on account of its variety. Such are the first ideas that 
men formed of miracles. 

As everything is refined and improved upon, such also would be the case 
with this definition. A miracle is said to be that which is impossible to 
nature. But it was not considered that this was in fact saying all miracle is 
absolutely impossible. For what is nature? You understand by it the eternal 
order of things. A miracle would therefore be impossible in such an order. 
In this sense God could not work a miracle. 

If you mean by miracle an effect of which you cannot perceive the cause, 
in that sense all is miracle. The attraction and direction of the magnet are 
continual miracles. A snail whose head is renewed is a miracle. The birth of 
every animal, the production of every vegetable, are miracles of every day. 


But we are so accustomed to these prodigies, that they have lost their 
name of admirable — of miraculous. The Indians are no longer astonished 
by cannon. 

We have therefore formed for ourselves another idea of a miracle. It is, 
according to the common opinion, what never has happened and never will 
happen. Such is the idea formed of Samson’s jawbone of an ass; of the 
conversation between the ass and Balaam, and that between a serpent and 
Eve; of the chariot with four horses that conveyed away Elijah; of the fish 
that kept Jonah in its belly seventy-two hours; of the ten plagues of Egypt; 
of the walls of Jericho, and of the sun and moon standing still at mid-day, 
etc. 

In order to believe a miracle, it is not enough merely to have seen it; for 
a man may be deceived. A fool is often called a dealer in wonders; and not 
merely do many excellent persons think that they have seen what they have 
not seen, and heard what was never said to them; not only do they thus 
become witnesses of miracles, but they become also subjects of miracles. 
They have been sometimes diseased, and sometimes cured by supernatural 
power; they have been changed into wolves; they have travelled through the 
air on broomsticks; they have become both incubi and succubi. 

It is necessary that the miracle should have been seen by a great number 
of very sensible people, in sound health, and perfectly disinterested in the 
affair. It is above all necessary, that it should have been solemnly attested by 
them; for if solemn forms of authentication are deemed necessary with 
respect to transactions of very simple character, such as the purchase of a 
house, a marriage contract, or a will, what particular and minute cautionary 
formalities must not be deemed requisite in order to verify things naturally 
impossible, on which the destiny of the world is to depend? 

Even when an authentic miracle is performed, it in fact proves nothing; 
for Scripture tells you, in a great variety of places, that impostors may 
perform miracles, and that if any man, after having performed them, should 
proclaim another God than that of the Jews, he ought to be stoned to death. 
It is requisite, therefore, that the doctrine should be confirmed by the 
miracles, and the miracles by the doctrine. 

Even this, however, is not sufficient. As impostors may preach a very 
correct and pure morality, the better to deceive, and it is admitted that 
impostors, like the magicians of Pharaoh, may perform miracles; it is in 


addition necessary, that these miracles should have been announced by 
prophecies. 

In order to be convinced of the truth of these prophecies, it is necessary 
that they should have been heard clearly announced, and seen really 
accomplished. It is necessary to possess perfectly the language in which 
they are preserved. 

It is not sufficient, even, that you are a witness of their miraculous 
fulfilment; for you may be deceived by false appearances. It is necessary 
that the miracle and prophecy should be verified on oath by the heads of the 
nation; and even after all this there will be some doubters. For it is possible 
for a nation to be interested in the forgery of a prophecy or a miracle; and 
when interest mixes with the transaction, you may consider the whole affair 
as worth nothing. If a predicted miracle be not as public and as well verified 
as an eclipse that is announced in the almanac, be assured that it is nothing 
better than a juggler’s trick or an old woman’s tale. 


SECTION IIL. 


A theocracy can be founded only upon miracles. Everything in it must be 
divine. The Great Sovereign speaks to men only in prodigies. These are his 
ministers and letters patent. His orders are intimated by the ocean’s 
covering the earth to drown nations, or opening a way through its depths, 
that they may pass upon dry land. 

Accordingly you perceive, that in the Jewish history all is miracle; from 
the creation of Adam, and the formation of Eve, who was made of one of 
the ribs of Adam, to the time of the insignificant kingling Saul. 

Even in the time of this same Saul, theocracy participates in power with 
royalty. There are still, consequently, miracles performed from time to time; 
but there is no longer that splendid train of prodigies which continually 
astonishes and interrupts nature. The ten plagues of Egypt are not renewed; 
the sun and moon do not stand still at mid-day, in order to give a 
commander time to exterminate a few runaways, already nearly destroyed 
by a shower of stones from the clouds. No Samson again extirpates a 
thousand Philistines by the jaw-bone of an ass. Asses no longer talk 
rationally with men; walls no longer fall prostrate at the mere sound of 
trumpets; cities are not swallowed up in a lake by the fire of heaven; the 
race of man is not a second time destroyed by a deluge. But the finger of 


God is still manifested; the shade of Saul is permitted to appear at the 
invocation of the sorceress, and God Himself promises David that he will 
defeat the Philistines at Baal-perazim. 

“God gathers together His celestial army in the reign of Ahab, and asks 
the spirits: Who will go and deceive Ahab, and persuade him to go up to 
war against Ramoth Gilead? And there came forth a lying spirit and stood 
before the Lord and said, I will persuade him.” But the prophet Micaiah 
alone heard this conversation, and he received a blow on the cheek from 
another prophet, called Zedekiah, for having announced the ill-omened 
prodigy. 

Of miracles performed in the sight of the whole nation, and changing the 
laws of all nature, we see no more until the time of Elijah, for whom the 
Lord despatched a chariot of fire and horses of fire, which conveyed him 
rapidly from the banks of the Jordan to heaven, although no one knew 
where heaven was. 

From the commencement of historical times, that is, from the time of the 
conquests of Alexander, we see no more miracles among the Jews. 

When Pompey comes to make himself master of Jerusalem — when 
Crassus plunders the temple — when Pompey puts to death the king of the 
Jews by the hands of the executioner — when Anthony confers the 
kingdom of Judea on the Arabian Herod — when Titus takes Jerusalem by 
assault, and when it is razed to the ground by Arian — not a single miracle 
is ever performed. Thus it is with every nation upon earth. They begin with 
theocracy; they end in a manner simply and naturally human. The greater 
the progress made in society and knowledge, the fewer there are of 
prodigies. 

We well know that the theocracy of the Jews was the only true one, and 
that those of other nations were false; but in all other respects, the case was 
precisely the same with them as with the Jews. 

In Egypt, in the time of Vulcan, and in that of Isis and Osiris, everything 
was out of the laws of nature; under the Ptolemies everything resumed its 
natural course. 

In the remote periods of Phos, Chrysos, and Ephestes, gods and mortals 
conversed in Chaldee with the most interesting familiarity. A god warned 
King Xissuter that there would be a deluge in Armenia, and that it was 
necessary he should, as soon as possible, build a vessel five stadii in length 


and two in width. Such things do not happen to the Dariuses and the 
Alexanders. 

The fish Oannes, in former times, came every day out of the Euphrates to 
preach upon its banks; but there is no preaching fish now. It is true that St. 
Anthony of Padua went and preached to the fishes; however, such things 
happen so very rarely that they are scarcely to be taken any account of. 

Numa held long conversations with the nymph Egeria; but we never read 
that Cesar had any with Venus, although he was descended from her in the 
direct line. The world, we see, is constantly advancing a little, and refining 
gradually. 

But after being extricated out of one slough for a time, mankind are soon 
plunged into another. To ages of civilization succeed ages of barbarism; that 
barbarism is again expelled, and again reappears: it is the regular alternation 
of day and night. 

Of Those Who Have Been So Impiously Rash As To Deny The Miracles 
Of Jesus Christ. 

Among the moderns, Thomas Woolston, a learned member of the 
University of Cambridge, appears to me to have been the first who ventured 
to interpret the Gospels merely in a typical, allegorical, and spiritual sense, 
and boldly maintained that not one of the miracles of Jesus was actually 
performed. He wrote without method or art, and in a style confused and 
coarse, but not destitute of vigor. His six discourses against the miracles of 
Jesus Christ were publicly sold at London, in his own house. In the course 
of two years, from 1737 to 1739, he had three editions of them printed, of 
twenty thousand copies each, and yet it is now very difficult to procure one 
from the booksellers. 

Never was Christianity so daringly assailed by any Christian. Few 
writers entertain less awe or respect for the public, and no priest ever 
declared himself more openly the enemy of priests. He even dared to justify 
this hatred by that of Jesus Christ against the Pharisees and Scribes; and he 
said that he should not, like Jesus Christ, become their victim, because he 
had come into the world in a more enlightened age. 

He certainly hoped to justify his rashness by his adoption of the mystical 
sense; but he employs expressions so contemptuous and abusive that every 
Christian ear is shocked at them. 

If we may believe him, when Jesus sent the devil into the herd of two 
thousand swine, He did neither more nor less than commit a robbery on 


their owners. If the story had been told of Mahomet, he would have been 
considered as “an abominable wizard, and a sworn slave to the devil.” And 
if the proprietor of the swine, and the merchants who in the outer court of 
the temple sold beasts for sacrifices, and whom Jesus drove out with a 
scourge, came to demand justice when he was apprehended, it is clear that 
he was deservedly condemned, as there never was a jury in England that 
would not have found him guilty. 

He tells her fortune to the woman of Samaria, just like a wandering 
Bohemian or Gypsy. This alone was sufficient to cause His banishment, 
which was the punishment inflicted upon fortune-tellers, or diviners, by 
Tiberius. “I am astonished,” says he, “that the gypsies do not proclaim 
themselves the genuine disciples of Jesus, as their vocation is the same. 
However, I am glad to see that He did not extort money from the Samaritan 
woman, differing in this respect from our clergy, who take care to be well 
paid for their divinations.” 

I follow the order of the pages in his book. The author goes on to the 
entrance of Jesus Christ into Jerusalem. It is not clear, he says, whether He 
was mounted on a male or female ass, or upon the foal of an ass, or upon all 
three together. 

He compares Jesus, when tempted by the devil, to St. Dunstan, who 
seized the devil by the nose; and he gives the preference to St. Dunstan. 

At the article of the fig-tree, which was cursed with barrenness for not 
producing figs out of season for them, he describes Jesus as a mere 
vagabond, a mendicant friar, who before He turned field-preacher was “no 
better than a journeyman carpenter.” It is surprising, he says, that the court 
of Rome has not among all its relics some little fancy-box or joint-stool of 
His workmanship. In a word, it is difficult to carry blasphemy further. 

After diverting himself with the probationary fish-pool of Bethesda, the 
waters of which were troubled or stirred once in every year by an angel, he 
inquires how it could well be, that neither Flavius Josephus, nor Philo 
should ever mention this angel; why St. John should be the sole historian of 
this miracle; and by what other miracle it happened that no Roman ever saw 
this angel, or ever even heard his name mentioned? 

The water changed into wine at the marriage of Cana, according to him, 
excites the laughter and contempt of all who are not imbruted by 
superstition. 


“What!” says he, “John expressly says that the guests were already 
intoxicated, ‘methus tosi’; and God comes down to earth and performs His 
first miracle to enable them to drink still more!” 

God, made man, commences His mission by assisting at a village 
wedding. “Whether Jesus and His mother were drunk, as were others of the 
company, is not certain. The familiarity of the lady with a soldier leads to 
the presumption that she was fond of her bottle; that her Son, however, was 
somewhat affected by the wine, appears from His answering His mother so 
‘waspishly and snappishly’ as He did, when He said, ‘Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?’ It may be inferred from these words that Mary was not a 
virgin, and that Jesus was not her son; had it been otherwise, He would not 
have thus insulted His father and mother in violation of one of the most 
sacred commandments of the law. However, He complied with His mother’s 
request; He fills eighteen jars with water, and makes punch of it.” These are 
the very words of Thomas Woolston, and must fill every Christian soul with 
indignation. 

It is with regret, and even with trembling, that I quote these passages; but 
there have been sixty thousand copies of this work printed, all bearing the 
name of the author, and all publicly sold at his house. It can never be said 
that I calumniate him. 

It is to the dead raised again by Jesus Christ that he principally directs 
his attention. He contends that a dead man restored to life would have been 
an object of attention and astonishment to the universe; that all the Jewish 
magistracy, and more especially Pilate, would have made the most minute 
investigations and obtained the most authentic depositions; that Tiberius 
enjoined all proconsuls, pretors, and governors of provinces to inform him 
with exactness of every event that took place; that Lazarus, who had been 
dead four whole days, would have been most strictly interrogated; and that 
no little curiosity would have been excited to know what had become, 
during that time, of his soul. 

With what eager interest would Tiberius and the whole Roman senate 
have questioned him, and not indeed only him, but the daughter of Jairus 
and the son of the widow of Nain? Three dead persons restored to life 
would have been three attestations to the divinity of Jesus, which almost in 
a single moment would have made the whole world Christian. But instead 
of all this, the whole world, for more than two hundred years, knew nothing 
about these resplendent and decisive evidences. It is not till a hundred years 


have rolled away from the date of the events that some obscure individuals 
show one another the writings that contain the relation of those miracles. 
Eighty-nine emperors reckoning those who had only the name of “tyrants,” 
never hear the slightest mention of these resurrections, although they must 
inevitably have held all nature in amazement. Neither the Jewish historian 
Josephus, nor the learned Philo, nor any Greek or Roman historian at all 
notices these prodigies. In short, Woolston has the imprudence to say that 
the history of Lazarus is so brimful of absurdities that St. John, when he 
wrote it, had outlived his senses. 

Supposing, says Woolston, that God should in our own times send an 
ambassador to London to convert the hireling clergy, and that ambassador 
should raise the dead, what would the clergy say? 

He blasphemes the incarnation, the resurrection, and the ascension of 
Jesus Christ, just upon the same system; and he calls these miracles: “The 
most manifest and the most barefaced imposture that ever was put upon the 
world!” 

What is perhaps more singular still is that each of his discourses is 
dedicated to a bishop. His dedications are certainly not exactly in the 
French style. He bestows no flattery nor compliments. He upbraids them 
with their pride and avarice, their ambition and faction, and smiles with 
triumph at the thought of their being now, like every other class of citizens, 
in complete subjection to the laws of the state. 

At last these bishops, tired of being insulted by an undignified member 
of the University of Cambridge, determined upon a formal appeal to the 
laws. They instituted a prosecution against Woolston in the King’s Bench, 
and he was tried before Chief-Justice Raymond, in 1729, when he was 
imprisoned, condemned to pay a fine, and obliged to give security to the 
amount of a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. His friends furnished him 
with the security, and he did not in fact die in prison, as in some of our 
careless and ill-compiled dictionaries he is stated to have done. He died at 
his own house in London, after having uttered these words: “This is a pass 
that every man must come to.” Some time before his death, a female zealot 
meeting him in the street was gross enough to spit in his face; he calmly 
wiped his face and bowed to her. His manners were mild and pleasing. He 
was obstinately infatuated with the mystical meaning, and blasphemed the 
literal one; but let us hope that he repented on his death-bed, and that God 
has showed him mercy. 


About the same period there appeared in France the will of John Meslier, 
clergyman (“curé”) of But and Entrepigni, in Champagne, of whom we 
have already spoken, under the article on “Contradictions”. 

It was both a wonderful and a melancholy spectacle to see two priests at 
the same time writing against the Christian religion. Meslier is still more 
violent than Woolston. He ventures to treat the devil’s carrying off our Lord 
to the top of a mountain, the marriage of Cana, and the loaves and fishes, as 
absurd tales, injurious to the Supreme Being, which for three hundred years 
were unknown to the whole Roman Empire, and at last advanced from the 
dregs of the community to the throne of the emperors, when policy 
compelled them to adopt the nonsense of the people, in order to keep them 
the better in subjection. The declamations of the English priest do not 
approach in vehemence those of the priest of Champagne. Woolston 
occasionally showed discretion. Meslier never has any; he is a man so 
sensitively sore to the crimes to which he has been witness that he renders 
the Christian religion responsible for them, forgetting that it condemns 
them. There is not a single miracle which is not with him an object of scorn 
or horror; no prophecy which he does not compare with the prophecies of 
Nostradamus. He even goes so far as to compare Jesus Christ to Don 
Quixote, and St. Peter to Sancho Panza; and what is most of all to be 
deplored is, that he wrote these blasphemies against Jesus Christ, when he 
might be said to be in the very arms of death — at a moment when the most 
deceitful are sincere, and the most intrepid tremble. Too strongly impressed 
by some injuries that had been done him by his superiors in authority; too 
deeply affected by the great difficulties which he met with in the Scripture, 
he became exasperated against it more than Acosta and all the Jews; more 
than Porphyry, Celsus, Iamblichus, Julian, Libanius, Maximus, Simmachus, 
or any other whatever of the partisans of human reason against the divine 
incomprehensibilities of our religion. Many abridgments of his work have 
been printed; but happily the persons in authority suppressed them as fast as 
they appeared. 

A priest of Bonne-Nouvelle, near Paris, wrote also on the same subject; 
and it thus happened that at the very time the abbé Becheran and the rest of 
the Convulsionaries were performing miracles, three priests were writing 
against the genuine Gospel miracles. 

The most clever work that has been written against the miracles and 
prophecies is that of my Lord Bolingbroke. But happily it is so voluminous, 


so destitute of method, so verbose, and so abounding in long and sometimes 
complicated sentences, that it requires a great deal of patience to read him. 

There have been some minds so constituted that they have been 
enchanted by the miracles of Moses and Joshua, but have not entertained 
for those of Jesus Christ the respect to which they are entitled. Their 
imagination — raised by the grand spectacle of the sea opening a passage 
through its depths, and suspending its waves that a horde of Hebrews might 
safely go through; by the ten plagues of Egypt, and by the stars that stopped 
in their course over Gibeon and Ajalon, etc. — could not with ease and 
satisfaction be let down again, so as to admire the comparatively petty 
miracles of the water changed into wine, the withered fig-tree, and the 
swine drowned in the little lake of Gadara. Vaghenseil said that it was like 
hearing a rustic ditty after attending a grand concert. 

The Talmud pretends that there have been many Christians who, after 
comparing the miracles of the Old Testament with those of the New 
Testament, embraced Judaism; they consider it impossible that the 
Sovereign Lord of Nature should have wrought such stupendous prodigies 
for a religion He intended to annihilate. What! they exclaim, can it possibly 
be, that for a series of ages He should have exhibited a train of astonishing 
and tremendous miracles in favor of a true religion that was to become a 
false one? What! can it be that God Himself has recorded that this religion 
shall never perish, and that those who attempt to destroy it shall be stoned 
to death, and yet that He has nevertheless sent His own Son, Who is no 
other than Himself, to annihilate what He was employed so many ages in 
erecting? 

There is much more to be added to these remarks; this Son, they 
continue, this Eternal God, having made Himself a Jew, adheres to the 
Jewish religion during the whole of His life; He performs all the functions 
of it, He frequents the Jewish temple, He announces nothing contrary to the 
Jewish law, and all His disciples are Jews and observe the Jewish 
ceremonies. It most certainly is not He who established the Christian 
religion. It was established by the dissident Jews who united with the 
Platonists. There is not a single dogma of Christianity that was preached by 
Jesus Christ. 

Such is the reasoning of these rash men, who, with minds at once 
hypocritical and audacious, dare to criticise the works of God, and admit the 


miracles of the Old Testament for the sole purpose of rejecting those of the 
New Testament. 

Of this number was the unfortunate priest of Pont-a-Mousson in 
Lorraine, called Nicholas Anthony; he was known by no other name. After 
he had received what is called “the four minors” in Lorraine, the Calvinistic 
preacher Ferri, happening to go to Pont-a-Mousson, raised in his mind very 
serious scruples, and persuaded him that the four minors were the mark of 
the beast. Anthony, driven almost to distraction by the thought of carrying 
about him the mark of the beast, had it immediately effaced by Ferri, 
embraced the Protestant religion, and became a minister at Geneva about 
the year 1630. 

With a head full of rabbinical learning, he thought that if the Protestants 
were right in reference to the Papists, the Jews were much more so in 
reference to all the different sects of Christianity whatever. From the village 
of Divonne, where he was pastor, he went to be received as a Jew at Venice, 
together with a young apprentice in theology whom he had persuaded to 
adopt his own principles, but who afterwards abandoned him, not 
experiencing any call to martyrdom. 

At first the minister, Nicholas Anthony, abstained from uttering the name 
of Jesus Christ in his sermons and prayers; in a short time, however, 
becoming animated and emboldened by the example of the Jewish saints, 
who confidently professed Judaism before the princes of Tyre and Babylon, 
he travelled barefooted to Geneva, to confess before the judges and 
magistrates that there is only one religion upon earth, because there is only 
one God; that that religion is the Jewish; that it is absolutely necessary to 
become circumcised; and that it is a horrible crime to eat bacon and blood 
pudding. He pathetically exhorted all the people of Geneva, who crowded 
to hear him, no longer to continue children of Belial, but to become good 
Jews, in order to deserve the kingdom of heaven. He was apprehended, and 
put in chains. 

The little Council of Geneva, which at that period did nothing without 
consulting the council of preachers, asked their advice in this emergency. 
The most sensible of them recommended that poor Anthony should be bled 
in the cephalic vein, use the bath, and be kept upon gruel and broths; after 
which he might perhaps gradually be induced to pronounce the name of 
Jesus Christ, or at least to hear it pronounced, without grinding his teeth, as 
had hitherto been his practice. They added, that the laws bore with Jews; 


that there were eight thousand of them even in Rome itself; that many 
merchants are true Jews, and therefore that as Rome admitted within its 
walls eight thousand children of the synagogue, Geneva might well tolerate 
one. At the sound of “toleration” the rest of the pastors, who were the 
majority, gnashing their teeth still more than Anthony did at the name of 
Jesus Christ, and also eager to find an opportunity to burn a man, which 
could not be done every day, called peremptorily for the burning. They 
resolved that nothing could serve more to establish genuine Christianity; 
that the Spaniards had obtained so much reputation in the world only by 
burning the Jews every year, and that after all, if the Old Testament must 
prevail over the New Testament, God would not fail to come and extinguish 
the flames of the pile, as he did at Babylon for Shadrach, Meshac, and 
Abednego; in which case all must go back again to the Old Testament; but 
that, in the meantime, it was indispensable to burn Nicholas Anthony. On 
the breaking up of the meeting, they concluded with the observation: “We 
must put the wicked out of the way” — the very words they used. 

The long-headed syndics, Sarasin and Godefroi, agreed that the 
reasoning of the Calvinistic sanhedrim was admirable, and by the right of 
the strongest party, condemned Nicholas Anthony, the weakest of men, to 
die the same death as Calanus and the counsellor Dubourg. This sentence 
was carried into execution on April 20, 1632, in a very beautiful lawn or 
meadow, called Plain-Palais, in the presence of twenty thousand persons, 
who blessed the new law, and the wonderful sense of the syndics Sarasin 
and Godefroi. 

The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob did not renew the miracle of the 
furnace of Babylon in favor of poor Anthony. 

Abauzit, an author of great veracity, relates in his notes, that he died in 
the greatest constancy, and persisted in his opinions even at the stake on the 
pile; he broke out into no passionate invective against his judges when the 
executioner was tying him to the stake; he displayed neither pride nor 
pusillanimity; he neither wept nor sighed; he was resigned. Never did 
martyr consummate his sacrifice with a more lively faith; never did 
philosopher contemplate a death of horror with greater firmness. This 
clearly proves that his folly or madness was at all events attended with 
sincere conviction. 

Let us implore of the God of both the Old and the New Testaments that 
he will grant him mercy. 


I would say as much for the Jesuit Malagrida, who was still more 
infatuated and mad than Nicholas Anthony; as I would also for the ex- 
Jesuits Patouillet and Paulian, should they ever be brought to the stake. 

A great number of writers, whose misfortune it was to be philosophers 
rather than Christians, have been bold enough to deny the miracles of our 
Lord; but after the four priests already noticed, there is no necessity to 
enumerate other instances. Let us lament over these four unfortunate men, 
led astray by their own deceitful reason, and precipitated by the gloom of 
their feelings into an abyss so dreadful and so fatal. 


MISSION. 


It is far from our object in this article to reflect upon the zeal of our 
missionaries, or the truth of our religion; these are sufficiently known in 
Christian Europe, and duly respected. 

My object is merely to make some remarks on the very curious and 
edifying letters of the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, who are not equally 
respectable. Scarcely do they arrive in India before they commence 
preaching, convert millions of Indians, and perform millions of miracles. 
Far be it from me to contradict their assertions. We all know how easy it 
must be for a Biscayan, a Bergamask, or a Norman to learn the Indian 
language in a few days, and preach like an Indian. 

With regard to miracles, nothing is more easy than to perform them at a 
distance of six thousand leagues, since so many have been performed at 
Paris, in the parish of St. Médard. The sufficing grace of the Molinists could 
undoubtedly operate on the banks of the Ganges, as well as the efficacious 
grace of the Jansenists on those of the river of the Gobelins. We have, 
however, said so much already about miracles that we shall pursue the 
subject no further. 

A reverend father Jesuit arrived in the course of the past year at Delhi, at 
the court of the great Mogul. He was not a man profoundly skilled in 
mathematics, or highly gifted in mind, who had come to correct the 
calendar, or to establish his fortune, but one of those poor, honest, zealous 
Jesuits, one of those soldiers who are despatched on particular duty by their 
general, and who obey orders without reasoning about them. 

M. Andrais, my factor, asked him what his business might be at Delhi. 
He replied that he had orders from the reverend father Ricci to deliver the 
Great Mogul from the paws of the devil, and convert his whole court. 

THE JESUIT. 

I have already baptized twenty infants in the street, without their 
knowing anything at all about the matter, by throwing a few drops of water 
upon their heads. They are now just so many angels, provided they are 
happy enough to die directly. I cured a poor old woman of the megrims by 
making the sign of the cross behind her. I hope in a short time to convert the 
Mahometans of the court and the Gentoos among the people. You will see 


in Delhi, Agra, and Benares, as many good Catholics, adorers of the Virgin 
Mary, as you now do idolaters, adoring the devil. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

You think then, my worthy father, that the inhabitants of these countries 
adore idols and the devil? 

THE JESUIT. 

Undoubtedly, as they are not of my religion. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

Very well. But when there are as many Catholics in India as idolaters, are 
you not afraid that they will fight against one another; that blood will flow 
for a long period, and the whole country be a scene of pillage and 
devastation? This has happened in every country in which you have 
obtained a footing hitherto. 

THE JESUIT. 

You make one pause for a moment; but nothing could happen better than 
that which you suggest as being so probable. The slaughtered Catholics 
would go to paradise — to the garden — and the Gentoos to the everlasting 
fire of hell created for them from all eternity, according to the great mercy 
of God, and for His great glory; for God is exceedingly glorious. 

M. ANDRAIS. 

But suppose that you should be informed against, and punished at the 
whipping post? 

THE JESUIT. 

That would also be for His glory. However, I conjure you to keep my 
secret, and save me from the honor and happiness of martyrdom. 


MONEY. 


A word made use of to express gold. “Sir, will you lend me a hundred louis 
d’or?” “Sir, I would with all my heart, but I have no money; I am out of 
ready money.” The Italian will say to you: “Signore, non ha di danari”— “T 
have no deniers.” 

Harpagon asks Maitre Jacques: “Wilt thou make a good entertainment?” 
“Yes, if you will give me plenty of money.” 

We continually inquire which of the countries of Europe is the richest in 
money? By that we mean, which is the people who circulate the most 
metals representative of objects of commerce? In the same manner we ask, 
which is the poorest? and thirty contending nations present themselves — 
the Westphalian, Limousin, Basque, Tyrolese, Valois, Grison, Istrian, 
Scotch, and Irish, the Swiss of a small canton, and above all the subjects of 
the pope. 

In deciding which has most, we hesitate at present between France, 
Spain, and Holland, which had none in 1600. 

Formerly, in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the 
province of the papal treasury had no doubt the most ready money, and 
therefore the greatest trade. How do you sell that? would be asked of a 
theological merchant, who replied, For as much as the people are fools 
enough to give me. 

All Europe then sent its money to the Roman court, who gave in change 
consecrated beads, agnuses, indulgences plenary and limited, dispensations, 
confirmations, exemptions, benedictions, and even excommunications 
against those whom the subscriber chose, and who had not sufficient faith in 
the court of Rome. 

The Venetians sold nothing of all this, but they traded with all the West 
by Alexandria, and it was through them only that we had pepper and 
cinnamon. The money which went not to the papal treasury came to them, 
excepting a little to the Tuscans and Genoese. All the other kingdoms of 
Europe were so poor in ready money that Charles VIII. was obliged to 
borrow the jewels of the duchess of Savoy and put them in pawn, to raise 
funds to conquer Naples, which he soon lost again. The Venetians supported 
stronger armies than his. A noble Venetian had more gold in his coffers, and 


more vessels of silver on his table, than the emperor Maximilian surnamed 
“Pochi danari.” 

Things changed when the Portuguese traded with India as conquerors, 
and the Spaniards subjugated Mexico and Peru with six or seven hundred 
men. We know that then the commerce of Venice, and the other towns of 
Italy all fell to the ground. Philip II., the master of Spain, Portugal, the Low 
Countries, the Two Sicilies, and the Milanese, of fifteen hundred leagues of 
coast in Asia, and mines of gold and silver in America, was the only rich, 
and consequently the only powerful prince in Europe. The spies whom he 
gained in France kissed on their knees the Catholic doubloons, and the 
small number of angels and caroluses which circulated in that country had 
not much credit. It is pretended that America and Asia brought him in 
nearly ten million ducats of revenue. He would have really bought Europe 
with his money, but for the iron of Henry IV. and the fleets of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique,” in the article on “Argent,” quotes 
the “Spirits of Laws,” in which it is said: “I have heard deplored a thousand 
times, the blindness of the council of Francis I., who rejected the proposal 
of Christopher Columbus for the discovery of the Indies — perhaps this 
imprudence has turned out a very wise thing.” 

We see by the enormous power of Philip that the pretended council of 
Francis I. could not have done such a wise thing. But let us content 
ourselves with remarking that Francis I. was not born when it is pretended 
that he refused the offers of Christopher Columbus. The Genoese captain 
landed in America in 1492, and Francis I. was born in 1497, and did not 
ascend the throne until 1515. Let us here compare the revenues of Henry 
Il., Henry IV., and Queen Elizabeth, with those of Philip II. The ordinary 
income of Elizabeth was only one hundred thousand pound sterling, and 
with extras it was, one year with another, four hundred thousand; but she 
required this surplus to defend herself from Philip I. Without extreme 
economy she would have been lost, and England with her. 

The revenue of Henry III. indeed increased to thirty millions of livres of 
his time; this, to the sum that Philip drew from the Indies, was as three to 
ten; but not more than a third of this money entered into the coffers of 
Henry III., who was very prodigal, greatly robbed, and consequently very 
poor. We find that Philip II. in one article was ten times richer than Henry. 


As to Henry IV., it is not worth while to compare his treasures with those 
of Philip II. Until the Peace of Vervins, he had only what he could borrow 
or win at the point of his sword; and he lived as a knight-errant, until the 
time in which he became the first king in Europe. England had always been 
so poor that King Edward III. was the first king who coined money of gold. 

Would we know what became of the money which flowed continually 
from Mexico and Peru into Spain? It entered the pockets of the French, 
English and Dutch, who traded with Cadiz under Spanish names; and who 
sent to America the productions of their manufactories. A great part of this 
money goes to the East Indies to pay for spices, cotton, saltpetre, sugar, 
candy, tea, cloths, diamonds, and monkeys. 

We may afterwards demand, what is become of all the treasures of the 
Indies? I answer that Shah Thamas Kouli-Khan or Shah Nadir had carried 
away all those of the great Mogul, together with his jewels. You would 
know where those jewels are, and this money that Shah Nadir carried with 
him into Persia? A part was hidden in the earth during the civil wars; 
predatory leaders made use of the rest to raise troops against one another; 
for, as Cesar very well remarks: “With money we get soldiers, and with 
soldiers we steal money.” 

Your curiosity is not yet satisfied; you are troubled to know what have 
become of the treasures of Sesostris, of Croe, Cyrus, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
above all of Solomon, who, it is said, had to his own share equal to twenty 
millions and more of our pounds in his coffers. 

I will tell you. It is spread all over the world. Things find their level in 
time. Be sure, that in the time of Cyrus, the Gauls, Germany, Denmark, 
Poland, and Russia, had not a crown. Besides, that which is lost in gilding, 
which is fooled away upon our Lady of Loretto, and other places, and 
which has been swallowed up by the avaricious sea must be counted. 

How did the Romans under their great Romulus, the son of Mars, and a 
vestal, and under the devout Numa Pompilius? They had a Jupiter of oak; 
rudely carved huts for palaces; a handful of hay at the end of a stick for a 
standard; and not a piece of money of twelve sous value in their pockets. 
Our coachmen have gold watches that the seven kings of Rome, the 
Camilluses, Manliuses, and Fabiuses, could not have paid for. 

If by chance the wife of a receiver-general of finances was to have this 
chapter read at her toilette by the bel-esprit of the house, she would have a 
strange contempt for the Romans of the three first centuries, and would not 


allow a Manlius, Curius, or Fabius to enter her antechamber, should he 
come on foot, and not have wherewithal to take his part at play. 

Their ready money was of brass. It served at once for arms and money. 
They fought and reckoned with brass. Three or four pounds of brass, of 
twelve ounces weight, paid for an ox. They bought necessaries at market, as 
we buy them at present; and men had, as in all times, food, clothing, and 
habitations. The Romans, poorer than their neighbors, conquered them, and 
continually augmented their territory for the space of five hundred years, 
before they coined silver money. 

The soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus in Sweden had nothing but copper 
money for their pay, before the time that they made conquests out of their 
own country. 

Provided we have a pledge of exchange for the necessary things of life, 
commerce will continually go on. It signifies not whether this pledge be of 
shells or paper. Gold and silver have prevailed everywhere, only because 
they have been the most rare. 

It was in Asia that the first manufactures of money of these two metals 
commenced, because Asia was the cradle of all the arts. 

There certainly was no money in the Trojan war. Gold and silver passed 
by weight; Agamemnon might have had a treasure, but certainly no money. 

What has made several hardy scholars suspect that the “Pentateuch” was 
not written until the time in which the Hebrews began to procure coins from 
their neighbors is that in more than one passage mention is made of shekels. 
It is there said that Abraham, who was a stranger and had not an inch of 
land in the country of Canaan, bought there a field and a cave in which to 
bury his wife, for four hundred shekels of silver current money. The 
judicious Dom Calmet values this sum at four hundred and forty-eight 
livres, Six sous, nine deniers, according to the ancient calculation adopted at 
random, in which the silver mark was of six-and-twenty livres value. As the 
silver mark has, however, increased by half the sum, the present value 
would be eight hundred and ninety-six livres. 

Now, as in that time there was no coined money answering to the word 
“pecunia,” that would make a little difficulty, from which it is not easy to 
extricate ourselves. 

Another difficulty is, that in one place it is said that Abraham bought this 
field in Hebron, and in another at Sichem. On that point consult the 
venerable Bede, Raban, Maure, and Emanuel Sa. 


We will now speak of the riches which David left to Solomon in coined 
money. Some make it amount to twenty-one or twenty-two millions of 
French livres, others to five-and-twenty. There is no keeper of the royal 
treasure, nor tefterdan of the grand Turk’s, who can exactly compute the 
treasure of King Solomon; but the young bachelors of Oxford and the 
Sorbonne make out the amount without difficulty. 

I will not speak of the innumerable adventures which have happened to 
money since it has been stamped, marked, valued, altered, increased, 
buried, and stolen, having through all its transformations constantly 
remained the idol of mankind. It is so much loved that among all Christian 
princes there still exists an old law which is not to allow gold and silver to 
go out of their kingdoms. This law implies one of two things — either that 
these princes reign over fools who lavish their money in a foreign country 
for their pleasure, or that we must not pay our debts to foreigners. It is, 
however, clear that no person is foolish enough to give his money without 
reason, and that, when we are in debt to a foreigner, we should pay him 
either in bills of exchange, commodities, or legitimate coin. Thus this law 
has not been executed since we began to open our eyes — which is not long 
ago. 

There are many things to be said on coined money; as on the unjust and 
ridiculous augmentation of specie, which suddenly loses considerable sums 
to a state on the melting down again; on the re-stamping, with an 
augmentation of ideal value, which augmentation invites all your neighbors 
and all your enemies to re-coin your money and gain at your expense; in 
short, on twenty other equally ruinous expedients. Several new books are 
full of judicious remarks upon this subject. It is more easy to write on 
money than to obtain it; and those who gain it, jest much at those who only 
know how to write about it. 

In general, the art of government consists in taking as much money as 
possible from one part of the citizens to give to the other. 

It is demanded, if it be possible radically to ruin a kingdom of which the 
soil in general is fertile. We answer that the thing is not practicable, since 
from the war of 1689 till the end of 1769, in which we write, everything has 
continually been done which could ruin France and leave it without 
resource, and yet it never could be brought about. It is a sound body which 
has had a fever of eighty years with relapses, and which has been in the 
hands of quacks, but which will survive. 


MONSTERS. 


The definition of monsters is more difficult than is generally imagined. Are 
we to apply the term to animals of enormous size; to a fish, or a serpent 
fifteen feet long, for instance? There are some, however, that are twenty or 
even thirty feet long, in comparison with which of course the others, instead 
of enormous or monstrous, would appear small. 

There are monsters through defect. But, if a generally well-made and 
handsome man were destitute from his birth of the little toes and little 
fingers, would he be a monster? Teeth are more necessary to a man; I have 
seen a man who never had a tooth. He was in other respects pleasing in his 
person. Being destitute of the organs of generation, still more necessary in 
the system of nature, would not constitute the person thus defective a 
monster. 

There are monsters by excess as well as by defect. But those who have 
six fingers, or three testicles, or two perforations instead of one, or the spine 
elongated in the form of a small tail, are not considered monsters. 

The third kind consists of those which have members of other animals; 
as, for example, a lion with the wings of an ostrich, or a serpent with the 
wings of an eagle, like the griffin and ixion of the Jews. But all bats have 
wings, and flying fish have them, without being monsters. 

Let us, then, reserve the name for animals whose deformities strike us 
with horror. 

Yet the first negro, upon this idea, was a monster to white women; and 
the most admirable of European beauties was a monster in the eyes of 
negroes. 

If Polyphemus and the Cyclops had really existed, people who carried an 
eye on each side of the root of the nose, would, in the island of Lipari, and 
the neighborhood of Mount A:tna, have been pronounced monsters. 

I once saw, at a fair, a young woman with four nipples, or rather dugs, 
and what resembled the tail of a cow hanging down between them. She was 
decidedly a monster when she displayed her neck, but was rather an 
agreeable woman in appearance when she concealed it. 

Centaurs and Minotaurs would have been monsters, but beautiful 
monsters. The well-proportioned body of a horse serving as a base or 
support to the upper part of a man would have been a masterpiece of 


nature’s workmanship on earth; just as we draw the masterpieces of heaven 
— those spirits which we call angels, and which we paint and sculpture in 
our churches — adorned sometimes with two wings, sometimes with four, 
and sometimes even with six. 

We have already asked, with the judicious Locke, what is the boundary 
of distinction between the human and merely animal figure; what is the 
point of monstrosity at which it would be proper to take your stand against 
baptizing an infant, against admitting it as a member of the human species, 
against according to it the possession of a soul? We have seen that this 
boundary is as difficult to be settled as it is difficult to ascertain what a soul 
is; for there certainly are none who know what it is but theologians. 

Why should the satyrs which St. Jerome saw, the offspring of women 
and baboons, have been reputed monsters? Might it not be thought, on the 
contrary, that their lot was in reality happier than ours? Must they not have 
possessed more strength and more agility? and would they not have laughed 
at us as an unfortunate race, to whom nature had refused both tails and 
clothing? A mule, the offspring of two different species; a jumart, the 
offspring of a bull and a mare; a tarin, the offspring, we are told, of a canary 
bird and hen linnet — are not monsters. 

But how is it that mules, jumarts, and tarins, which are thus produced in 
nature, do not themselves reproduce? And how do the seminists, ovists, or 
animalculists, explain, upon their respective theories, the formation of these 
mongrel productions? 

I will tell you plainly, that they do not explain it at all. The seminists 
never discovered how it is that the ass communicates to his mule offspring a 
resemblance only in the ears and crupper; the ovists neither inform us, nor 
understand how a mare should contain in her egg anything but an animal of 
her own species. And the animalculists cannot perceive how a minute 
embryo of an ass could introduce its ears into the matrix of a mare. 

The theorist who, in a work entitled the “Philosophy of Venus,” 
maintained that all animals and all monsters are formed by attraction, was 
still less successful than those just mentioned, in accounting for phenomena 
so common and yet so surprising. 

Alas! my good friends! you none of you know how you originate your 
own offspring; you are ignorant of the secrets of nature in your own species, 
and yet vainly attempt to develop them in the mule! 


It may, however, be confidently presumed, in reference to a monster by 
defect, that the whole seminal matter did not reach its destined 
appropriation; or, perhaps, that the small spermatic worm had lost a portion 
of its substance; or, perhaps that the egg was crazed and injured. With 
respect to a monster by excess, you may imagine that some portions of the 
seminal matter superabounded; that of two spermatic worms united, one 
could only animate a single member of the animal, and that that member 
remains in supererogation; that two eggs have blended together, and that 
one of them has produced but a single member, which was joined to the 
body of the other. 

But what would you say of so many monstrosities arising from the 
addition of parts of animals of a totally different species? How would you 
explain a crab on the neck of a girl? or the tail of a rat upon the thigh? or, 
above all, the four dugs and tail of a cow, which was exhibited at the fair at 
St. Germain? You would be reduced to the supposition that the unfortunate 
woman’s mother belonged to the very extraordinary family of Pasiphe. 

Let each of us boldly and honestly say, How little is it that I really know. 


MORALITY. 


Babblers, preachers, extravagant controversialists! endeavor to remember 
that your master never announced that the sacrament was the visible sign of 
an invisible thing; He has nowhere admitted four cardinal virtues, and three 
divine ones. He has never decided whether His mother came into the world 
maculate or immaculate. Cease, therefore, to repeat things which never 
entered into His mind. He has said, in conformity with a truth as ancient as 
the world — Love God and your neighbor. Abide by that precept, miserable 
cavillers! Preach morality and nothing more. Observe it, and let the 
tribunals no longer echo with your prosecutions; snatch no longer, by the 
claw of an attorney, their morsel of bread from the widow and the orphan. 
Dispute not concerning some petty benefice with the same fury as the 
Papacy was disputed in the great schism of the West. Monks! place not to 
the utmost of your power, the universe under contribution, and we may then 
be able to believe you. I have just read these words in a piece of 
declamation in fourteen volumes, entitled, “The History of the Lower 
Empire”; “The Christians had a morality, but the Pagans had none.” 

Oh, M. Le Beau! author of these fourteen volumes, where did you pick 
up this absurdity? What becomes of the morality of Socrates, of Zaleucus, 
of Charondas, of Cicero, of Epictetus, and of Marcus Aurelius? 

There is but one morality, M. Le Beau, as there is but one geometry. But 
you will tell me that the greater part of mankind are ignorant of geometry. 
True; but if they apply a little to the study of it, all men draw the same 
conclusions. Agriculturists, manufacturers, artisans, do not go through a 
regular course of morality; they read neither the “De Finibus” of Cicero, 
nor the “Ethics” of Aristotle; but as soon as they reflect, they are, without 
knowing it, disciples of Cicero. The Indian dyer, the Tartarian shepherd, and 
the English seaman, are acquainted with justice and injustice. Confucius did 
not invent a system of morals, as men construct physical systems. He found 
his in the hearts of all mankind. 

This morality existed in the bosom of the pretor Festus, when the Jews 
pressed him to put Paul to death for having taken strangers into their 
temple. “Learn,” said he, “that the Romans never condemn any one 
unheard.” 


If the Jews were deficient in a moral sense, the Romans were not, and 
paid it homage. 

There is no morality in superstition; it exists not in ceremonies, and has 
nothing to do with dogmas. We cannot repeat too frequently that dogmas 
differ, but that morality is the same among all men who make use of their 
reason. Morality proceeds from God, like light; our superstitions are only 
darkness. Reflect, reader; pursue the truth, and draw the consequences. 


MOSES. 


SECTION I. 


Philosophy, of which we sometimes pass the boundaries, researches of 
antiquity, and the spirit of discussion and criticism, have been carried so far 
that several learned men have finally doubted if there ever was a Moses, 
and whether this man was not an imaginary being, such as were Perseus, 
Bacchus, Atlas, Penthesilea, Vesta, Rhea Silvia, Isis, Sammonocodom, Fo, 
Mercury, Trismegistus, Odin, Merlin, Francus, Robert the Devil, and so 
many other heroes of romance whose lives and prowess have been 
recorded. 

It is not very likely, say the incredulous, that a man ever existed whose 
life is a continual prodigy. 

It is not very likely that he worked so many stupendous miracles in 
Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, without their being known throughout the world. 

It is not likely that no Egyptian or Greek writer should have transmitted 
these miracles to posterity. They are mentioned by the Jews alone; and in 
the time that this history was written by them, they were not known to any 
nation — not indeed until towards the second century. The first author who 
expressly quotes the Book of Moses is Longinus, minister of Queen 
Zenobia, in the time of the emperor Aurelian. 

It is to be remarked that the author of the “Mercury Trismegistus,” who 
certainly was an Egyptian, says not a single word about this Moses. 

If a single ancient author had related a single one of these miracles, 
Eusebius would no doubt have triumphed in this evidence, either in his 
“History” or in his “Evangelical Preparation.” 

It is true, he mentions authors who have quoted his name, but none who 
have cited his prodigies. Before him, the Jews, Josephus and Philo, who 
have so much celebrated their own nation, sought all the writers in which 
the name of Moses is found, but there was not a single one who made the 
least mention of the marvellous actions attributed to him. 

In this silence of the whole world, the incredulous reason with a temerity 
which refutes itself. 

The Jews are the only people who possessed the Pentateuch, which they 
attribute to Moses. It is said, even in their books, that this Pentateuch was 


not known until the reign of their king Josiah, thirty-six years before the 
destruction and captivity of Jerusalem; and they then only possessed a 
single copy, which the priest Hilkiah found at the bottom of a strong box, 
while counting money. The priest sent it to the king by his scribe Shaphan. 
All this, say they, necessarily obscures the authenticity of the Pentateuch. 

In short, if the Pentateuch was known to all the Jews, would Solomon — 
the wise Solomon, inspired by God Himself to build a temple — have 
ornamented this temple with so many statues, contrary to the express order 
of Moses? 

All the Jewish prophets, who prophesied in the name of the Lord from 
the time of Moses till that of King Josiah, would they not have been 
supported in all their prophecies by the laws of Moses? Would they not a 
thousand times have quoted his own words? Would they not have 
commented upon them? None of them, however, quote two lines — no one 
follows the text of Moses — they even oppose them in several places. 

According to these unbelievers, the books attributed to Moses were only 
written among the Babylonians during the captivity, or immediately 
afterwards by Esdras. Indeed, we see only Persian and Chaldean 
terminations in the Jewish writings: “Babel,” gate of God; “Phegor-beel,” 
or “Beel-phegor,” god of the precipices; “Zebuth-beel,” or “Beel-zebuth,” 
god of insects; “Bethel,’ house of God; “Daniel,” judgment of God; 
“Gabriel,” man of God; “Jahel,” afflicted of God; “Jael,” the life of God; 
“Israel,” seeing God; “Oviel,” strength of God; “Raphael,” help of God; 
“Uriel,” fire of God. 

Thus, all is foreign in the Jewish nation, a stranger itself in Palestine; 
circumcision, ceremonies, sacrifices, the ark, the cherubim, the goat 
Hazazel, baptism of justice, simple baptism, proofs, divination, 
interpretation of dreams, enchantment of serpents — nothing originated 
among these people, nothing was invented by them. 

The celebrated Lord Bolingbroke believed not that Moses ever existed; 
he thought he saw in the Pentateuch a crowd of contradictions and puzzling 
chronological and geographical faults; names of towns not then built, 
precepts given to kings at a time when not only the Jews had no kings, but 
in which it is probable there were none, since they lived in deserts, in tents, 
in the manner of the Bedouin Arabs. 

What appears to him above all the most palpable contradiction is the gift 
of forty-eight cities with their suburbs, made to the Levites in a country in 


which there was not a single village; and it is principally on these forty- 
eight cities that he refutes Abbadie, and even has the cruelty to treat him 
with the aversion and contempt of a lord of the Upper Chamber, or a 
minister of state towards a petty foreign priest who would be so impertinent 
as to reason with him. 

I will take the liberty of representing to Viscount Bolingbroke, and to all 
those who think with him, not only that the Jewish nation has always 
believed in the existence of Moses, and in that of his books, but that even 
Jesus Christ has acknowledged him. The four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, recognize him. St. Matthew says expressly, that Moses and Elias 
appeared to Jesus Christ on the mountain during the night of the 
transfiguration, and St. Luke says the same. 

Jesus Christ declares in St. Matthew that he is not come to abolish this 
law, but to accomplish it. In the New Testament, we are often referred to the 
law of Moses and to the prophets. The whole Church has always believed 
the Pentateuch written by Moses; and further, of five hundred different 
societies, which have been so long established in Christendom, none have 
ever doubted the existence of this great prophet. We must, therefore, submit 
our reason, aS so many men have done before us. 

I know very well that I shall gain nothing in the mind of the viscount, or 
of those of his opinion. They are too well persuaded that the Jewish books 
were not written until very late, and during the captivity of the two tribes 
which remained. But we shall possess the consolation of having the Church 
with us. 


SECTION II. 


If you would be instructed and amused with antiquity, read the life of 
Moses in the article on “Apocrypha.” 

In vain have several scholars believed that the Pentateuch could not have 
been written by Moses. They say that it is affirmed even by the Scripture, 
that the first known copy was found in the time of King Josiah, and that this 
single copy was brought to the king by the secretary Shaphan. Now, 
between the time of Moses and this adventure of the secretary Shaphan, 
there were one thousand one hundred and sixty-seven years, by the Hebrew 
computation. For God appeared to Moses in the burning bush, in the year of 
the world 2213, and the secretary Shaphan published the book of the law in 


the year of the world 3380. This book found under Josiah, was unknown 
until the return from the Babylonish captivity; and it is said that it was 
Esdras, inspired by God, who brought the Holy Scriptures to light. 

But whether it was Esdras or another who digested this book is 
absolutely indifferent, since it is inspired. It is not said in the Pentateuch, 
that Moses was the author; we might, therefore, be permitted to attribute it 
to the declaration of some other divine mind, if the Church had not decided 
that the book is by Moses. 

Some opposers add, that no prophet has quoted the books of the 
Pentateuch, that there is no mention of it either in the Psalms or in the books 
attributed to Solomon, in Jeremiah or Isaiah, or, in short, in any canonical 
book of the Jews. Words answering to those of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not found in any other language recognized by 
them as authentic. Others, still more bold, have put the following questions: 

1. In what language could Moses have written in a savage desert? It 
could only be in Egyptian; for by this same book we are told that Moses and 
all his people were born in Egypt. It is therefore probable that they spoke no 
other language. The Egyptians had yet made no use of papyrus; they 
engraved hieroglyphics on tables of wood or marble. It is even said, that the 
tables of the commandments were engraved on polished stones, which 
required prodigious time and labor. 

2. Is it likely, that in a desert where the Jewish people had neither 
shoemaker nor tailor — in which the God of the universe was obliged to 
work a continual miracle to preserve the old dresses and shoes of the Jews 
— men could be found clever enough to engrave the five books of the 
Pentateuch on marble or wood? You will say, that they found laborers who 
made a golden calf in one night, and who afterwards reduced the gold into 
powder — an operation impracticable to common chemistry, which was not 
yet discovered. Who constructed the tabernacle? Who ornamented thirty 
columns of brass with capitals of silver? Who wove and embroidered veils 
of linen with hyacinth, purple, and scarlet? An account that supports the 
opinion of the contradictors. They answer, that it was not possible that in a 
desert, where they were in want of everything, for them to perform works 
so intricate; that they must have begun by making shoes and tunics; that 
those who wanted necessaries could not indulge in luxuries; and that it is an 
evident contradiction to say, that they had founders, engravers, and 
embroiderers, when they had neither clothes nor bread. 


3. If Moses had written the first chapter of Genesis, would all young 
people have been forbidden to read the first chapter? Would so little respect 
have been paid to the legislator? If it was Moses who said that God 
punished the iniquity of the fathers to the fourth generation, would Ezekiel 
have dared to say the contrary? 

4. If Moses wrote Leviticus, could he have contradicted it in 
Deuteronomy? Leviticus forbids a woman to marry her brother, 
Deuteronomy commands it. 

5. Could Moses have spoken of towns which existed not in his time? 
Would he have said that towns which, in regard to him, were on the east of 
the Jordan were on the west? 

6. Would he have assigned forty-eight cities to the Levites, in a country 
in which there were never ten, and in a desert in which he had always 
wandered without habitation? 

7. Would he have prescribed rules for the Jewish kings, when not only 
there were no kings among this people, but they were held in horror, and it 
was not probable they would ever have any? What! would Moses have 
given precepts for the conduct of kings who came not until five hundred 
years after him, and have said nothing in relation to the judges and priests 
who succeeded him? Does not this religion lead us to believe that the 
Pentateuch was composed in the time of kings, and that the ceremonies 
instituted by Moses were only traditional. 

8. Suppose he had said to the Jews: I have made you depart to the 
number of six hundred thousand combatants from the land of Egypt under 
the protection of your God? Would not the Jews have answered him: You 
must have been very timid not to lead us against Pharaoh of Egypt; he could 
not have opposed to us an army of two hundred thousand men. There never 
was such an army on foot in Egypt; we should have conquered them easily; 
we should have been the masters of their country. What! has the God, who 
talks to you, to please us slain all the first-born of Egypt, which, if there 
were in this country three hundred thousand families, makes three hundred 
thousand men destroyed in one night, simply to avenge us, and yet you have 
not seconded your God and given us that fertile country which nothing 
could withhold from us. On the contrary you have made us depart from 
Egypt as thieves and cowards, to perish in deserts between mountains and 
precipices. You might, at least, have conducted us by the direct road to this 


land of Canaan, to which we have no right, but which you have promised 
us, and on which we have not yet been able to enter. 

It was natural that, from the land of Goshen, we should march towards 
Tyre and Sidon, along the Mediterranean; but you made us entirely pass the 
Isthmus of Suez, and re-enter Egypt, proceed as far as Memphis, when we 
find ourselves at Beel-Sephor on the borders of the Red Sea, turning our 
backs on the land of Canaan, having journeyed eighty leagues in this Egypt 
which we wished to avoid, so as at last to nearly perish between the sea and 
the army of Pharaoh! 

If you had wished to deliver us to our enemies, you could not have taken 
a different route and other measures. God has saved us by a miracle, you 
say; the sea opened to let us pass; but after such a favor, should He let us 
die of hunger and fatigue in the horrible deserts of Kadesh-barnea, Mara, 
Elim, Horeb, and Sinai? All our fathers perished in these frightful solitudes; 
and you tell us, at the end of forty years, that God took particular care of 
them. 

This is what these murmuring Jews, these unjust children of the 
vagabonds who died in the desert, might have said to Moses, if he had read 
Exodus and Genesis to them. And what might they not have said and done 
on the article of the golden calf? What! you dare to tell us that your brother 
made a calf for our fathers, when you were with God on the mountain? You, 
who sometimes tell us that you have spoken to God face to face, and 
sometimes that you could only see His back! But no matter, you were with 
this God, and your brother cast a golden calf in one day, and gave it to us to 
adore it; and instead of punishing your unworthy brother, you make him our 
chief priest, and order your Levites to slay twenty-three thousand men of 
your people. Would our fathers have suffered this? Would they have 
allowed themselves to be sacrificed like so many victims by sanguinary 
priests? You tell us that, not content with this incredible butchery, you have 
further massacred twenty-four thousand of our poor followers because one 
of them slept with a Midianitish woman, whilst you yourself espoused a 
Midianite; and yet you add, that you are the mildest of men! A few more 
instances of this mildness, and not a soul would have remained. 

No; if you have been capable of all this cruelty, if you can have exercised 
it, you would be the most barbarous of men, and no punishment would 
suffice to expiate so great a crime. 


These are nearly the objections which all scholars make to those who 
think that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. But we answer them, that 
the ways of God are not those of men; that God has proved, conducted, and 
abandoned His people by a wisdom which is unknown to us; that the Jews 
themselves, for more than two thousand years, have believed that Moses is 
the author of these books; that the Church, which has succeeded the 
synagogue, and which is equally infallible, has decided this point of 
controversy; and that scholars should remain silent when the Church 
pronounces. 


SECTION IIL. 


We cannot doubt that there was a Moses, a legislator of the Jews. We will 
here examine his history, following merely the rules of criticism; the Divine 
is not submitted to similar examination. We must confine ourselves to the 
probable; men can only judge as men. It is very natural and very probable 
that an Arab nation dwelt on the confines of Egypt, on the side of Arabia 
Deserta; that it was tributary or slave to the Egyptian kings, and that 
afterwards it sought to establish itself elsewhere; but that which reason 
alone cannot admit is, that this nation, composed of seventy persons at most 
in the time of Joseph, increased in two hundred and fifteen years, from 
Joseph to Moses, to the number of six hundred thousand combatants, 
according to the Book of Exodus, which six hundred thousand men capable 
of bearing arms imply a multitude of about two millions, counting old men, 
women, and children. It is not certainly in the course of nature for a colony 
of seventy persons, as many males as females, to produce in two centuries 
two millions of inhabitants. The calculations made on this progression by 
men very little versed in the things of this world, are falsified by the 
experience of all nations and all times. Children are not made by a stroke of 
the pen. Reflect well that at this rate a population of ten thousand persons in 
two hundred years would produce more inhabitants than the globe of the 
earth could sustain. 

Is it any more probable, that these six hundred thousand combatants, 
favored by the Author of nature who worked for them so many prodigies, 
were forced to wander in the deserts in which they died, instead of seeking 
to possess themselves of fertile Egypt? 


By these rules of an established and reasonable human criticism, we 
must agree that it is very likely that Moses conducted a small people from 
the confines of Egypt. There was among the Egyptians an ancient tradition, 
related by Plutarch in his “Treatise on Isis and Osiris,” that Tiphon, the 
father of Jerosselaim and Juddecus, fled from Egypt on an ass. It is clear 
from this passage that the ancestors of the Jews, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, were supposed to have been fugitives from Egypt. A tradition, 
no less ancient and more general is, that the Jews were driven from Egypt, 
either as a troop of unruly brigands, or a people infected with leprosy. This 
double accusation carries its probability even from the land of Goshen, 
which they had inhabited, a neighboring land of the vagabond Arabs, and 
where the disease of leprosy, peculiar to the Arabs, might be common. It 
appears even by the Scripture that this people went from Egypt against their 
will. The seventeenth chapter of Deuteronomy forbids kings to think of 
leading the Jews back to Egypt. 

The conformity of several Egyptian and Jewish customs still more 
strengthens the opinion that this people was an Egyptian colony, and what 
gives it a new degree of probability is the feast of the Passover; that is to 
say, of the flight or passage instituted in memory of their evasion. This feast 
alone would be no proof; for among all peoples there are solemnities 
established to celebrate fabulous and incredible events; such were most of 
the feasts of the Greeks and Romans; but a flight from one country to 
another is nothing uncommon, and calls for belief. The proof drawn from 
this feast of the Passover receives a still greater force by that of the 
Tabernacles, in memory of the time in which the Jews inhabited the desert 
on their departure from Egypt. These similitudes, united with so many 
others, prove that a colony really went from Egypt, and finally established 
itself for some time at Palestine. 

Almost all the rest is of a kind so marvellous that human sagacity cannot 
digest it. All that we can do is to seek the time in which the history of this 
flight — that is to say, the Book of Exodus — can have been written, and to 
examine the opinions which then prevailed; opinions, of which the proof is 
in the book itself, compared with the ancient customs of nations. 

With regard to the books attributed to Moses, the most common rules of 
criticism permit us not to believe that he can be the author of them. 

1. It is not likely that he spoke of the places by names which were not 
given to them until long afterwards. In this book mention is made of the 


cities of Jair, and every one agrees that they were not so named until long 
after the death of Moses. It also speaks of the country of Dan, and the tribe 
of Dan had not given its name to the country of which it was not yet the 
master. 

2. How could Moses have quoted the book of the wars of the Lord, when 
these wars and this book were after his time? 

3. How could Moses speak of the pretended defeat of a giant named Og, 
king of Bashan, vanquished in the desert in the last year of his government? 
And how could he add, that he further saw his bed of iron of nine cubits 
long in Rabath? This city of Rabath was the capital of the Ammonites, into 
whose country the Hebrews had not yet penetrated. Is it not apparent, that 
such a passage is the production of a posterior writer, which his 
inadvertence betrays? As an evidence of the victory gained over the giant, 
he brings forward the bed said to be still at Rabath, forgetting that it is 
Moses whom he makes speak, who was dead long before. 

4. How could Moses have called cities beyond the Jordan, which, with 
regard to him, were on this side? Is it not palpable, that the book attributed 
to him was written a long time after the Israelites had crossed this little river 
Jordan, which they never passed under his conduct? 

5. Is it likely that Moses told his people, that in the last year of his 
government he took, in the little province of Argob — a sterile and frightful 
country of Arabia Petreeaa — sixty great towns surrounded with high 
fortified walls, independent of an infinite number of open cities? Is it not 
much more probable that these exaggerations were afterwards written by a 
man who wished to flatter a stupid nation? 

6. It is still less likely, that Moses related the miracles with which this 
history is filled. 

It is easy to persuade a happy and victorious people that God has fought 
for them; but it is not in human nature that a people should believe a 
hundred miracles in their favor, when all these prodigies ended only in 
making them perish in a desert. Let us examine some of the miracles related 
in Exodus. 

7. It appears contradictory and injurious to the divine essence to suppose 
that God, having formed a people to be the sole depository of His laws, and 
to reign over all nations, should send a man of this people to demand of the 
king, their oppressor, permission to go into the desert to sacrifice to his 
God, that this people might escape under the pretence of this sacrifice. Our 


common ideas cannot forbear attaching an idea of baseness and knavery to 
this management, far from recognizing the majesty and power of the 
Supreme Being. 

When, immediately after, we read that Moses changed his rod into a 
serpent, before the king, and turned all the waters of the kingdom into 
blood; that he caused frogs to be produced which covered the surface of the 
earth; that he changed all the dust into lice, and filled the air with venomous 
winged insects; that he afflicted all the men and animals of the country with 
frightful ulcers; that he called hail, tempests, and thunder, to ruin all the 
country; that he covered it with locusts; that he plunged it in fearful 
darkness for three days; that, finally, an exterminating angel struck with 
death all the first-born of men and animals in Egypt, commencing with the 
son of the king; again, when we afterwards see his people walking across 
the Red Sea, the waves suspended in mountains to the right and left, and 
later falling on the army of Pharaoh, which they swallowed up — when, I 
say, we read all these miracles, the first idea which comes into our minds is, 
that this people, for whom God performed such astonishing things, no doubt 
became the masters of the universe. But, no! the fruit of so many wonders 
was, that they suffered want and hunger in arid sands; and — prodigy upon 
prodigy — all died without seeing the little corner of earth in which their 
descendants afterwards, for some years, established themselves! It is no 
doubt pardonable if we disbelieve this crowd of prodigies, at the least of 
which reason so decidedly revolts. 

This reason, left to itself, cannot be persuaded that Moses wrote such 
strange things. How can we make a generation believe so many miracles 
uselessly wrought for it, and all of which, it is said, were performed in the 
desert? What being, enjoying divine power, would employ it in preserving 
the clothes and shoes of these people, after having armed all nature in their 
favor? 

It is therefore very natural to think that all this prodigious history was 
written a long time after Moses, as the romances of Charlemagne were 
forged three centuries after him; and as the origins of all nations have not 
been written until they were out of sight, the imagination has been left at 
liberty to invent. The more coarse and unfortunate a people are, the more 
they seek to exalt their ancient history; and what people have been longer 
miserable, or more barbarous, than the Jews? 


It is not to be believed that, when they had not wherewithal to make 
shoes in their deserts, under the government of Moses, there were any 
cunning enough to write. We should presume, that the poor creatures born 
in these deserts did not receive a very brilliant education; and that the nation 
only began to read and write when it had some commerce with Phcenicia. It 
was probably in the commencement of monarchy that the Jews, feeling they 
had some genius, wrote the Pentateuch, and adjusted their traditions. Would 
they have made Moses recommend kings to read and write his law in a time 
in which there were no kings? Is it not probable, that the seventeenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy was composed to moderate the power of royalty; 
and that it was written by priests in the time of Saul? 

It is most likely at this epoch that we must place the digest of the 
Pentateuch. The frequent slaveries to which this people were subject seem 
badly calculated to establish literature in a nation, and to render books very 
common; and the more rare these books were in the commencement, the 
more the authors ventured to fill them with miracles. 

The Pentateuch, attributed to Moses, is, no doubt, very ancient; if it was 
put in order in the time of Saul and Solomon, it was about the time of the 
Trojan war, and is one of the most curious monuments of the manner of 
thinking of that time. We see that all known nations, in proportion to their 
ignorance, were fond of prodigies. All was then performed by celestial 
ministry in Egypt, Phrygia, Greece, and Asia. 

The authors of the Pentateuch give us to understand that every nation has 
its gods, and that these gods have all nearly an equal power. 

If Moses, in the name of God, changed his rod into a serpent, the priests 
of Pharaoh did as much; if he changed all the waters of Egypt into blood, 
even to that which was in the vases, the priests immediately performed the 
same prodigy, without our being able to conceive on what waters they 
performed this metamorphosis; at least, unless they expressly created new 
waters for the purpose. The Jewish writers prefer being reduced to this 
absurdity, rather than allow us to suspect that the gods of Egypt had not the 
power of changing water into blood as well as the God of Jacob. 

But when the latter fills the land of Egypt with lice, changing all the dust 
into them, His entire superiority appears; the magi cannot imitate it, and 
they make the God of the Jews speak thus: “Pharaoh shall know that 
nothing is equal to me.” These words put into his mouth, merely mark a 
being who believes himself more powerful than his rivals; he was equalled 


in the metamorphosis of a rod into a serpent, and in that of the waters into 
blood; but he gains the victory in the article of the lice and the following 
miracles. 

This idea of the supernatural power of priests of all countries is 
displayed in several places of Scripture. When Balaam, the priest of the 
little state of a petty king, named Balak, in the midst of deserts, is near 
cursing the Jews, their God appears to him to prevent him. It seems that the 
malediction of Balaam was much to be feared. To restrain this priest, it is 
not enough that God speaks to him, he sends before him an angel with a 
sword, and speaks Himself again by the mouth of his ass. All these 
precautions certainly prove the opinion which then prevailed, that the 
malediction of a priest, whatever it was, drew fatal consequences after it. 

This idea of a God superior to other gods, though He made heaven and 
earth, was so rooted in all minds, that Solomon in his last prayer cries: “Oh, 
my God! there is no other god like thee in earth or heaven.” It is this 
opinion which rendered the Jews so credulous respecting the sorceries and 
enchantments of other nations. 

It is this which gave rise to the story of the Witch of Endor, who had the 
power of invoking the shade of Saul. Every people had their prodigies and 
oracles, and it never even came into the minds of any nations to doubt the 
miracles and prophecies of others. They were contented with opposing 
similar arms; it seems as if the priests, in denying the prodigies of other 
nations, feared to discredit their own. This kind of theology prevailed a long 
time over all the earth. 

It is not for us to enter here on the detail of all that is written on Moses. 
We speak of his laws in more than one place in this work. We will here 
confine ourselves to remarking how much we are astonished to see a 
legislator inspired by God; a prophet, through whom God Himself speaks, 
proposing to us no future life. There is not a single word in Leviticus, which 
can lead us to suspect the immortality of the soul. The reply to this 
overwhelming difficulty is, that God proportioned Himself to the ignorance 
of the Jews. What a miserable answer! It was for God to elevate the Jews to 
necessary knowledge — not to lower Himself to them. If the soul is 
immortal, if there are rewards and punishments in another life, it is 
necessary for men to be informed of it. If God spoke, He must have 
informed them of this fundamental dogma. What legislator, what god but 
this, proposes to his people wine, oil, and milk alone! What god but this 


always encourages his believers, as a chief of robbers encourages his 
troops, with the hope of plunder only! Once more; it is very pardonable for 
mere human reason simply to see, in such a history, the barbarous stupidity 
of the first ages of a savage people. Man, whatever he does, cannot reason 
otherwise; but if God really is the author of the Pentateuch, we must submit 
without reasoning. 


MOTION. 


A philosopher, in the neighborhood of Mount Krapak, argued with me that 
motion is essential to matter. 

“Everything moves,” says he; “the sun continually revolves on its own 
axis; the planets do the same, and every planet has many different motions; 
everything is a sieve; everything passes through a sieve; the hardest metal is 
pierced with an infinity of pores, by which escapes a constant torrent of 
vapors that circulate in space. The universe is nothing but motion; motion, 
therefore, is essential to matter.” 

“But, sir,” said I to him, “might not any one say, in answer to what you 
have advanced: This block of marble, this cannon, this house, this motion, 
are not in motion; therefore motion is not essential?” 

“They do move,” he replied; “they move in space together with the earth 
by the common motion, and they move so incontestably — although 
insensibly — by their own peculiar motion, that, at the expiration of an 
indefinite number of centuries, there will remain not a single atom of the 
masses which now constitute them, from which particles are detaching 
themselves every passing moment.” 

“But, my good sir, I can conceive matter to be in a state of rest; motion, 
therefore, cannot be considered essential to it.” 

“Why, certainly, it must be of vast consequence whether you conceive it 
to be, or conceive it not to be, in a state of rest. I still repeat, that it is 
impossible for it to be so.” 

“This is a bold assertion; but what, let me ask you, will you say to 
chaos?” 

“Oh, chaos! If we were inclined to talk about chaos, I should tell you that 
all was necessarily in motion, and that ‘the breath of God moved upon the 
waters’; that the element of water was recognized in existence, and that the 
other elements existed also; that, consequently, fire existed; that there 
cannot be fire without motion, that motion is essential to fire. You will not 
succeed much with chaos.” 

“Alas! who can succeed with all these subjects of dispute? But, as you 
are so very fully acquainted with these things, I must request you to inform 
me why one body impels another: whether it is because matter is 
impenetrable, or because two bodies cannot be together in one place; or 


because, in every case of every description, the weak is driven before the 
strong?” 

“Your last reason is rather more facetious than philosophical. No person 
has hitherto been able to discover the cause of the communication of 
motion.” 

“That, however, does not prevent its being essential to matter. No one 
has ever been able to discover the cause of sensation in animals; yet this 
sensation is so essential to them, that, if you exclude the idea of it, you no 
longer have the idea of an animal.” 

“Well, I will concede to you, for a moment, that motion is essential to 
matter — just for a moment, let it be remembered, for I am not much 
inclined to embroil myself with the theologians — and now, after this 
admission, tell me how one ball produces motion in another?” 

“You are very curious and inquisitive; you wish me to inform you of 
what no philosopher ever knew.” 

“Tt appears rather curious, and even ludicrous, that we should know the 
laws of motion, and yet be profoundly ignorant of the principle of the 
communication of motion!” 

“Tt is the same with everything else; we know the laws of reasoning, but 
we know not what it is in us that reasons. The ducts through which our 
blood and other animal fluids pass are very well known to us, but we know 
not what forms that blood and those fluids. We are in life, but we know not 
in what the vital principle consists.” 

“Inform me, however, at least, whether, if motion be essential to matter, 
there has not always existed the same quantity of motion in the world?” 

“That is an old chimera of Epicurus revived by Descartes. I do not, for 
my own part, see that this equality of motion in the world is more necessary 
than an equality of triangles. It is essential that a triangle should have three 
angles and three sides, but it is not essential that the number of triangles on 
this globe should be always equal.” 

“But is there not always an equality of forces, as other philosophers 
express it?” 

“That is a similar chimera. We must, upon such a principle, suppose that 
there is always an equal number of men, and animals, and moving beings, 
which is absurd.” 

By the way, what, let me ask, is the force of a body in motion? It is the 
product of its quantity multiplied by its velocity in a given time. Calling the 


quantity of a body four, and its velocity four, the force of its impulse will be 
equal to sixteen. Another quantity we will assume to be two, and its 
velocity two; the force with which that impels is as four. This is the grand 
principle of mechanics. Leibnitz decidedly and pompously pronounced the 
principle defective. He maintained that it was necessary to measure that 
force, that product, by the quantity multiplied by the square of the velocity. 
But this was mere captious sophistry and chicanery, an ambiguity unworthy 
of a philosopher, founded on an abuse of the discovery of the great Galileo, 
that the spaces traversed with a motion uniformly accelerated were, to each 
other, as the squares of the times and velocities. 

Leibnitz did not consider the time which he should have considered. No 
English mathematician adopted his system. It was received for a while by a 
small number of geometricians in France. It pervaded some books, and even 
the philosophical institutions of a person of great celebrity. Maupertuis is 
very abusive of Mairan, in a little work entitled “A, B, C”; as if he thought 
it necessary to teach the a, b, c, of science to any man who followed the old 
and, in fact, the true system of calculation. Mairan was, however, in the 
right. He adhered to the ancient measurement, that of the quantity 
multiplied by the velocity. He gradually prevailed over his antagonists, and 
his system recovered its former station; the scandal of mathematics 
disappeared, and the quackery of the square of the velocity was dismissed at 
last to the extramundane spaces, to the limbo of vanity, together with the 
monads which Leibnitz supposed to constitute the concentric mirror of 
nature, and also with his elaborate and fanciful system of “pre-established 
harmony.” 


MOUNTAIN. 


The fable of the mountain which, after alarming the whole neighborhood 
with its outcries in labor, was ridiculed by all present when it became 
delivered of a mouse, is at once ancient and universal. The company, 
however, who thus gave way to ridicule were not a company of 
philosophers. Those who mocked should in reality have admired. A 
mountain’s being delivered of a mouse was an event as extraordinary, and 
as worthy of admiration, as a mouse’s being delivered of a mountain. A 
rock’s producing a rat is a case absolutely prodigious, and the world never 
beheld anything approaching to such a miracle. All the worlds in the 
universe could not originate a fly. Thus, in cases where the vulgar mock, the 
philosopher admires; and where the vulgar strain their eyes in stupid 
astonishment, he often smiles. 


NAIL. 


We only ask here from the censors of books, permission to transcribe from 
that which the Dominican missionary Labat, proveditor of the holy office, 
has written concerning the nails of the cross, into which it is more than 
probable no nails were ever driven. 

“The Italian priest who conducted us had sufficient interest to get us, 
among other things, a sight of the nails with which our Saviour was 
fastened to the cross. They appeared to me very different from those which 
the Benedictines show at St. Denis. Possibly those belonging to St. Denis 
served for the feet, and the others for the hands. It was necessary that those 
for the hands should be sufficiently large and strong to support all the 
weight of the body. However, the Jews must either have made use of more 
than four nails, or some of those which are shown to the faithful are not 
genuine. History relates that St. Helena threw one of them into the sea, to 
appease a furious tempest which assailed the ship in which she had 
embarked. Constantine made use of another, to make a bit for the bridle of 
his horse. One is shown entire at St. Denis in France; another also entire at 
the Holy Cross of Jerusalem at Rome. A very celebrated Roman author of 
our day asserts that the iron crown with which they crown the emperors in 
Italy was made out of one of these nails. We are shown at Rome and at 
Carpentras two bridle bits also made of these nails, not to mention more at 
other places. To be sure, several of them are discreet enough to say, that it is 
the head or point only of these nails which they exhibit.” 

The missionary speaks in the same tone of all the relics. He observes in 
the same passage, that when the body of the first deacon, St. Stephen, was 
brought from Jerusalem to Rome, in 557, and placed in the tomb of the 
deacon of St. Lawrence: “St. Lawrence made way of himself to give the 
right hand to his predecessor; an action which procured him the name of the 
civil Spaniard.” 

Upon this passage we venture only one reflection, which is, that if some 
philosopher had said as much, in the “Encyclopedia”, as the Dominican 
Labat, a crowd of Pantouillets, Nonnottes, Chiniacs, Chaumeix, and other 
knaves, would have exclaimed — Deist, atheist, and geometrician! 
According to circumstances things change their names. 


Selon ce que l’on peut étre 
Les choses changent de nom. 
— Amphytrion, Prologue. 


NATURE. 


Dialogue Between The Philosopher And Nature. 


PHILOSOPHER. 

What are you, Nature? I live in you? but I have been searching for you 
for fifty years, and have never yet been able to find you. 

NATURE. 

The ancient Egyptians, whose lives it is said extended to twelve hundred 
years, attached the same reproach to me. They called me Isis; they placed a 
thick veil over my head; and they said that no one could ever raise it. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

It is on that account that I apply directly to yourself. I have been able to 
measure some of your globes, to ascertain their courses, and to point out the 
laws of motion; but I have never been able to ascertain what you are 
yourself. 

Are you always active? Are you always passive? Do your elements 
arrange themselves, as water places itself over sand, oil over water, and air 
over oil? Have you a mind which directs all your operations — as councils 
are inspired as soon as they meet, although the individual members 
composing them are often ignorant? Explain to me, I entreat, the enigma in 
which you are enveloped. 

NATURE. 

I am the great universal system. I know nothing farther. I am no 
mathematician, and yet everything in and about me is arranged agreeably to 
mathematical laws. Conjecture, if you can, how all this is effected. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Certainly, since your great universal system knows nothing of 
mathematics, and yet the laws by which you are regulated are those of the 
most profound geometry, there must necessarily be an eternal geometrician, 
who directs you, and presides over your operations. 

NATURE. 

You are perfectly right; I am water, earth, fire, air, metal, mineral, stone, 
vegetable, and animal. I clearly perceive that there is an intelligence in me: 
you possess an intelligence, although you see it not. Neither do I see mine; I 
feel this invisible power; I am unable to know it: why should you, who are 


only a very minute portion of myself, be anxious to know what I myself am 
ignorant of? 

PHILOSOPHER. 

We are curious. I should be pleased to learn how it is, that while so rough 
and coarse in your mountains, and deserts, and seas, you are at the same 
time so ingenious and finished in your animals and vegetables? 

NATURE. 

My poor child, shall I tell you the real truth? I have had bestowed upon 
me a name that does not at all suit me: I am called nature, while I am all art. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

That word deranges all my ideas. What! is it possible that nature should 
be nothing but art. 

NATURE. 

It is undoubtedly the case. Do you not know that there is infinite art in 
those seas and mountains which you represent as so rough and so coarse? 
Do you not know that all those waters gravitate towards the centre of the 
earth, and are raised only by immutable laws; and that those mountains 
which crown the earth are immense reservoirs of eternal snows, incessantly 
producing the fountains, lakes, and rivers, without which my animal and 
vegetable off-spring would inevitably perish? And, with respect to what are 
denominated my animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, constituting 
thus only three kingdoms, be assured that I have in fact millions of them. 
But if you consider the formation of an insect, of an ear of corn, of gold, or 
of copper, all will exhibit to you prodigies of art. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

It is undoubtedly true. The more I reflect on the subject, the more clearly 
I perceive that you are only the art of some Great Being, extremely 
powerful and skilful, who conceals Himself and exhibits you. All the 
reasoners, from the time of Thales, and probably long before him, have 
been playing at hide and seek with you. They have said, “I have hold of 
you”; and they in fact held nothing. We all resemble Ixion: he thought he 
embraced Juno, when he embraced only a cloud. 

NATURE. 

Since I am the whole that exists, how is it possible for a being like you, 
so small a portion of myself, to comprehend me? Be contented, my dear 
little atomic children, with seeing a few particles that surround you, with 
drinking a few drops of my milk, with vegetating for a few moments in my 


bosom, and at last dying without any knowledge of your mother and your 
nurse. 

PHILOSOPHER. 

My beloved mother, pray tell me a little why you exist — why anything 
has existed? 

NATURE. 

I will answer you in the language in which I always have answered, for 
so long a series of ages, those who have interrogated me on the subject of 
first principles: “I know nothing at all about the matter.” 

PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing itself, would it not be preferable to that multitude of existences 
formed to be continually dissolved; those tribes of animals born and 
reproduced to devour others, and devoured in their turn; those numberless 
beings endued with sensation, and formed to experience so many sensations 
of pain; and those other tribes of reasoning beings which never, or at least 
only rarely, listen to reason? For what purpose, Nature, was all this? 

NATURE. 

Oh! pray go and inquire of Him who made me. 


NECESSARY — NECESSITY. 


OSMIN. 

Do you not assert that everything is necessary? 

SELIM. 

If all be not necessary, it follows that God does unnecessary things. 

OSMIN. 

That is to say, it was necessary for the Divine Nature to do what it has 
done. 

SELIM. 

I believe, or at least I suspect so. There are men who think differently. I 
do not understand them; but possibly they are right. I fear to dispute on this 
subject. 

OSMIN. 

It is, however, necessary for me to talk to you upon it. 

SELIM. 

In what manner? Would you speak of what is necessary to sustain life, or 
the evil to which people are reduced who cannot procure it? 

OSMIN. 

No; for that which is necessary to one is not always necessary to another. 
It is necessary for an Indian to possess rice, for an Englishman to eat animal 
food, as Russians must wear furs, and Africans gauze. One man believes 
that he has need of a dozen coach-horses, another limits himself to a pair of 
shoes, and a third walks gayly on his bare feet. I wish to speak to you of 
that which is necessary to all men. 

SELIM. 

It appears to me that God has given us all that is necessary in this sense: 
eyes to see, feet to walk, a mouth to eat, a gullet to swallow, a stomach to 
digest, a brain to reason, and organs to produce our kind. 

OSMIN. 

How happens it then that men are sometimes born who are deprived of a 
part of these necessary faculties? 

SELIM. 

Because the general laws of nature are liable to accidents which produce 
monsters; but in general man is provided with all things necessary to his 
existence in society. 


OSMIN. 

Are there not notions common to all men necessary to this purpose? 

SELIM. 

Yes; I have travelled with Paul Lucas, and wherever I went I saw that 
man respected his father and mother; that he thought himself bound to keep 
his promise; that he pitied oppressed innocence; that he detested 
persecution; that he regarded freedom of thinking as a right of nature, and 
the enemies of that freedom as the enemies of the human race. They who 
think differently appear to me to be badly organized, and monsters, like 
those who are born without eyes or heads. 

OSMIN. 

These necessary things — are they necessary in all times, and in all 
places? 

SELIM. 

Yes: otherwise they would not be necessary to human kind. 

OSMIN. 

Therefore, a new creed is not necessary to mankind. Men could live in 
society, and perform all their duties towards God, before they believed that 
Mahomet had frequent conversations with the angel Gabriel. 

SELIM. 

Nothing is more evident; it would be ridiculous to think that man could 
not perform his duties until Mahomet came into the world. It was no way 
necessary for men to believe the Koran. The world went on before the 
appearance of Mahomet, precisely as at present. If Mahometanism was 
necessary to the world, it would exist everywhere. God, who has given us 
two eyes to see the sun, would have bestowed upon us some means of 
discovering the truths of the Mahometan religion. That sect therefore 
resembles the arbitrary laws which change according to times and places, 
like fashions or the theories of physicians, which displace and succeed one 
another. The Mahometan religion cannot therefore be essentially necessary 
to man. 

OSMIN. 

But since it exists, God has permitted it. 

SELIM. 

Yes, as He permits all the world to abound in absurdities, errors, and 
calamities. This is not saying that men were absolutely created in order to 


be foolish and unhappy. God permits some men to be eaten by serpents, but 
we ought not to say that God made man to be eaten by serpents. 

OSMIN. 

What do you mean by saying that God permits? Can anything happen 
but by His orders? To permit and to will — are they not with Him the same 
thing? 

SELIM. 

He permits crime, but does not commit it. 

OSMIN. 

To commit a crime is to act against Divine justice — to disobey God. 
Therefore, as God cannot disobey Himself, He cannot commit crime; but 
He has so made man that man commits it frequently. How does that arise? 

SELIM. 

Some men can tell, but I am not one of them. All that I know is, that the 
Koran is ridiculous, although possessing here and there things which are 
passable. The Koran, however, is certainly not necessary to man — that I 
maintain. I perceive clearly that which is false, but know very little of that 
which is true. 

OSMIN. 

I thought that you would instruct me, but you teach me nothing. 

SELIM. 

Is it not something to know the men who deceive you, and the gross and 
dangerous errors they promulgate? 

OSMIN. 

I should have cause to complain of a physician who made me acquainted 
with poisonous plants, without instructing me in regard to such as are 
salutary. 

SELIM. 

I am no physician, nor are you a sick man; and it appears to me that I 
give you a very useful prescription, when I say to you: Distrust the 
inventions of charlatans; worship God; be an honest man; and believe that 
two and two make four. 


NEW — NOVELTIES. 


It seems as if the first words of Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”— “In nova fert 
animus” — were the emblem of mankind. No one is touched with the 
admirable spectacle of the sun which rises or seems to rise every day; but 
everybody runs at the smallest meteor which appears for a moment in the 
map of vapors which surround the earth, and which we call heaven. We 
despise whatever is common, or which has been long known: 


Vilia sunt nobis quecumque prioribus annis 
Vidimus, et sordet quidquid spectavimus olim. 


A hawker will not burden himself with a “Virgil” or a “Horace,” but with 
a new book, were it ever so detestable. He draws you aside and says to you: 
“Sir, will you have some books from Holland?” 

From the commencement of the world, women have complained of the 
infidelities done to them in favor of the first new object which presents 
itself, and which has often this novelty for its only merit. Several ladies — 
we must confess it, notwithstanding the infinite respect which we have for 
them — have treated men as they complain that the men have treated them; 
and the story of Jocondo is much more ancient than Ariosto. 

Perhaps this universal taste for novelty is a benefit of nature. We are told: 
Content yourselves with what you have; desire nothing beyond your 
situation; subdue the restlessness of your mind. These are very good 
maxims; but if we had followed them, we should still live upon acorns and 
sleep under the stars, and we should have had neither Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Poussin, Le Brun, Lemoine, nor Pigal. 


NUDITY. 


Why do we shut up a man or a woman whom we find naked in the streets? 
and why is no one offended at entirely naked statues, and with certain 
paintings of Jesus and of Magdalen which are to be seen in some of the 
churches? It is very likely that human beings existed for a considerable time 
without clothing. In more than one island and on the continent of America, 
people are still found who are ignorant of clothing. 

The most civilized of them conceal the organs of generation by leaves, 
by interlaced rushes or mats, and by feathers. Whence this latter modesty? 
Is it the instinct of nature to provoke desire by the concealment of that 
which we are inclined to discover? Is it true that among nations somewhat 
more polished than the Jews and demi-Jews, there are entire sects who, 
when they worship God, deprive themselves of clothing. Such have been, it 
is said, the Adamites and the Abelians. They assembled, naked, to sing the 
praises of God. St. Epiphanius and St. Augustine say this, who, it is true, 
were not contemporaries, and who lived very distant from their country. But 
after all, this folly is possible, and is not more extraordinary or insane than a 
hundred other follies which have made the tour of the world, one after 
another. 

We have seen, in the article “Emblem”, that the Mahometans still 
possess saints who are mad, and who go about naked as apes. It is very 
possible that crazy people have existed, who thought that it was more 
proper to present ourselves before the Deity in the state in which He has 
formed us, than under any disguise of our own invention. It is possible that 
these persons exposed themselves out of pure devotion. There are so few 
well-made people of either sex, that nudity may have inspired chastity, or 
rather disgust, instead of augmenting desire. 

It is moreover asserted that the Abelians renounced marriage. If they 
abounded in youthful gallants and amorous maidens, they were the less 
comparable with St. Adhelm and the happy Robert D’Arbriselle, who lay 
with the most beautiful women, only in order to prove the strength of their 
continence. I confess, however, that it must be pleasant to witness a hundred 
naked Helens and Parises singing anthems, giving one another the kiss of 
peace, and performing the ceremonies of the agape. 


All this proves that there is nothing so singular, so extravagant, or so 
superstitious, which has not been conceived by the head of man. Happy it 
is, when these follies do not trouble society, and make of it a scene of hate, 
of discord, and of fury. It is doubtless better to pray to God stark naked, 
than to soil His altars and the public places with human blood. 


NUMBER. 


Was Euclid right in defining number to be a collection of unities of the 
same kind? When Newton says that number is an abstract relation of one 
quantity to another of the same kind, does he not understand by that the use 
of numbers in arithmetic and geometry? Wolfe says, number is that which 
has the same relation with unity as one right line has with another. Is not 
this rather a property attributed to a number, than a definition? If I dared, I 
would simply define numbers the idea of several unities. 

I see white — I have a sensation, an idea of white. It signifies not 
whether these two things are or are not of the same species; I can reckon 
two ideas. I see four men and four horses — I have the idea of eight; in like 
manner, three stones and six trees will give me the idea of nine. 

That I add, multiply, subtract, and divide these, are operations of the 
faculty of thought which I have received from the master of nature; but they 
are not properties inherent to number. I can square three and cube it, but 
there is not certainly in nature any number which can be squared or cubed. I 
very well conceive what an odd or even number is, but I can never conceive 
either a perfect or an imperfect one. 

Numbers can have nothing by themselves. What properties, what virtue, 
can ten flints, ten trees, ten ideas, possess because they are ten? What 
superiority will one number divisible in three even parts have over another 
divisible in two? 

Pythagoras was the first, it is said, who discovered divine virtue in 
numbers. I doubt whether he was the first; for he had travelled in Egypt, 
Babylon, and India, and must have related much of their arts and 
knowledge. The Indians particularly, the inventors of the combined and 
complicated game of chess, and of ciphers, so convenient that the Arabs 
learned of them, through whom they have been communicated to us after so 
many ages — these same Indians, I say, joined strange chimeras to their 
sciences. The Chaldeans had still more, and the Egyptians more still. We 
know that self-delusion is in our nature. Happy is he who can preserve 
himself from it! Happy is he who, after having some access of this fever of 
the mind, can recover tolerable health. 

Porphyrius, in the “Life of Pythagoras,” says that the number 2 is fatal. 
We might say, on the contrary, that it is the most favorable of all. Woe to 


him that is always single! Woe to nature, if the human species and that of 
animals were not often two and two! 

If 2 was of bad augury, 3, by way of recompense, was admirable, and 4 
was divine; but the Pythagoreans and their imitators forgot that this 
mysterious 4, so divine, was composed of twice that diabolical number 2! 
Six had its merit, because the first statuaries divided their figures into six 
modules. We have seen that, according to the Chaldeans, God created the 
world in six gahambars; but 7 was the most marvellous number; for there 
were at first but seven planets, each planet had its heaven, and that made 
seven heavens, without anyone knowing what was meant by the word 
heaven. 

All Asia reckoned seven days for a week. We divide the life of man into 
seven ages. How many reasons have we in favor of this number! 

The Jews in time collected some scraps of this philosophy. It passed 
among the first Christians of Alexandria with the dogmas of Plato. It is 
principally displayed in the “Apocalypse of Cerinthus,” attributed to John 
the Apostle. 

We see a Striking example of it in the number of the beast: “That no man 
might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his number is six 
hundred three score and six.” 

We know what great pains all the great scholars have taken to divine the 
solution of this enigma. This number, composed of three times two at each 
figure, does it signify three times fatal to the third power? There were two 
beasts, and we know not yet of which the author would speak. 

We have seen that Bossuet, less happy in arithmetic than in funeral 
orations, has demonstrated that Diocletian is the beast, because we find the 
Roman figures 666 in the letters of his name, by cutting off those which 
would spoil this operation. But in making use of Roman figures, he does not 
remember that the Apocalypse was written in Greek. An eloquent man may 
fall into this mistake. The power of numbers was much more respected 
among us when we knew nothing about them. 

You may observe, my dear reader, in the article on “Figure,” some fine 
allegories that Augustine, bishop of Hippo, extracted from numbers. 

This taste subsisted so long, that it triumphed at the Council of Trent. We 
preserve its mysteries, called “Sacraments” in the Latin church, because the 


Dominicans, with Soto at their head, allege that there are seven things 
which contribute to life, seven planets, seven virtues, seven mortal sins, six 
days of creation and one of repose, which make seven; further, seven 
plagues of Egypt, seven beatitudes; but unfortunately the fathers forget that 
Exodus reckons ten plagues, and that the beatitudes are to the number of 
eight in St. Matthew and four in St. Luke. But scholars have overcome this 
difficulty; by retrenching from St. Matthew the four beatitudes of St. Luke, 
there remain six, and add unity to these six, and you will have seven. 
Consult Fra Paolo Sarpi, in the second book of his history of the County of 
Trent. 


NUMBERING. 


SECTION I. 


The most ancient numberings that history has left us are those of the 
Israelites, which are indubitable, since they are extracted from the Jewish 
books. We believe that we must not reckon as a numbering the flight of the 
Israelites to the number of six hundred thousand men on foot, because the 
text specifies them not tribe by tribe; it adds, that an innumerable troop of 
people gathered together and joined them. This is only a relation. 

The first circumstantial numbering is that which we see in the book of 
the “Viedaber,” which we call Numbers. By the reckoning which Moses and 
Aaron made of the people in the desert, we find, in counting all the tribes 
except that of Levi, six hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifty 
men capable of bearing arms; and if we add the tribe of Levi, supposing it 
equal in number to the others, the strong with the weak, we shall have six 
hundred and fifty-three thousand nine hundred and thirty-five men, to 
which we must add an equal number of old women and children, which will 
compose two millions six hundred and fifteen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-two persons, who departed from Egypt. 

When David, after the example of Moses, ordered the numbering of all 
the people, he found eight hundred thousand warriors of the tribes of Israel, 
and five hundred thousand of that of Judah, according to the Book of Kings; 
but according to Chronicles they reckoned eleven hundred thousand 
wairiors in Israel; and less than five hundred thousand in Judah. 

The Book of Kings formally excludes Levi and Benjamin, and counts 
them not. If therefore we join these two tribes to the others in their 
proportion, the total of the warriors will amount to nineteen hundred and 
twenty thousand. This is a great number for the little country of Judea, the 
half of which is composed of frightful rocks and caverns: but it was a 
miracle. 

It is not for us to enter into the reasons for which the Sovereign Arbiter 
of kings and people punished David for an operation which he himself 
commanded to Moses. It still less becomes us to seek why God, being 
irritated against David, punished the people for being numbered. The 
prophet Gad ordered the king on the part of God to choose war, famine, or 


pestilence. David accepted the pestilence, and seventy thousand Jews died 
of it in three days. 

St. Ambrosius, in his book of “Repentance,” and St. Augustine in his 
book against Faustus, acknowledged that pride and ambition led David to 
make this calculation. Their opinion is of great weight, and we can certainly 
submit to their decision by extinguishing all the deceitful lights of our own 
minds. 

Scripture relates a new numbering in the time of Esdras, when the Jewish 
nation returned from captivity. “All this multitude (say equally Esdras and 
Nehemiah, being as one man) amounted to forty-two thousand three 
hundred and sixty persons.” They were all named by families, and they 
counted the number of Jews of each family, and the number of priests. But 
in these two authors there are not only differences between the numbers and 
the names of families, but we further see an error of calculation in both. By 
the calculation of Esdras, instead of forty-two thousand men, after 
computation we find but twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and eighteen; 
and by that of Nehemiah we find thirty-one thousand and eighty-nine. 

We must consult the commentators on this apparent mistake, particularly 
Dom Calmet, who adding to one of these calculations what is wanting to the 
other, and further adding what is wanted to both of them, solves all the 
difficulty. To the computations of Esdras and Nehemiah, as reckoned by 
Calmet, are wanting ten thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven 
persons; but we find them in families which could not give their genealogy; 
besides, if there were any fault of the copyist, it could not destroy the 
veracity of the divinely inspired text. 

It is to be believed that the great neighboring kings of Palestine made 
numberings of their people as frequently as possible. Herodotus gives us the 
amount of all those who followed Xerxes, without including his naval 
forces. He reckons seventeen hundred thousand men, and he pretends, that 
to arrive at this computation, they were sent in divisions of ten thousand 
into a place which would only hold this number of men closely crowded. 
This method is very faulty, for by crowding a little less, each division of ten 
thousand might easily contain only from eight to nine. Further, this method 
is not at all soldier-like, and it would have been much more easy to have 
counted the whole by making the soldiers march in rank and file. 

It should further be observed, how difficult it was to support seventeen 
hundred thousand men in the country of Greece, which they went to 


conquer. We may very well doubt of this number, and the manner of 
reckoning it; of the whipping given to the Hellespont; and of the sacrifice of 
a thousand oxen made to Minerva by a Persian king, who knew her not, and 
who adored the sun alone as the only emblem of the Divinity. Besides, the 
numbering of seventeen hundred thousand men is not complete, even by the 
confession of Herodotus, since Xerxes further carried with him all the 
people of Thrace and Macedonia, whom he forced, he says, to follow him, 
apparently the sooner to starve his army. We should therefore do here what 
all wise men do in reading ancient, and even modern histories — suspend 
our judgment and doubt much. 

The first numbering which we have of a profane nation is that made by 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. He found, says Titus Livius, eighty 
thousand combatants, all Roman citizens: that implies three hundred and 
twenty thousand citizens at least, as many old people, women and children, 
to which we must add at least twenty thousand domestics, slaves and 
freemen. 

Now we may reasonably doubt whether the little Roman state contained 
this number. Romulus only reigned (if we may call him king) over about 
three thousand bandits, assembled in a little town between the mountains. 
This town was the worst land of Italy. The circuit of all his country was not 
three thousand paces. Servius was the sixth chief or king of this rising 
people. The rule of Newton, which is indubitable for elective kingdoms, 
gives twenty-one years’ reign to each king, and by that contradicts all the 
ancient historians, who have never observed the order of time, nor given 
any precise date. The five kings of Rome must have reigned about a 
hundred years. 

It is certainly not in the order of nature that an ungrateful soil, which was 
not five leagues in length or three in breadth, and which must have lost 
many of its inhabitants in its almost continual little wars, could be peopled 
with three hundred and forty thousand souls. There is not half the number in 
the same territory at present, when Rome is the metropolis of the Christian 
world; when the affluence of foreigners and the ambassadors of so many 
nations must serve to people the towns; when gold flows from Poland, 
Hungary, half of Germany, Spain, and France, by a thousand channels into 
the purse of the treasury, and must further facilitate population, if other 
Causes intercept it. 


As the history of Rome was not written until more than five hundred 
years after its foundation, it would not be at all surprising if the historians 
had liberally given Servius Tullius eighty thousand warriors instead of eight 
thousand, through false zeal for their country. Their zeal would have been 
much more judicious if they had confessed the weak commencement of 
their republic. It is much more noble to be raised from so poor an origin to 
so much greatness, than to have had double the soldiers of Alexander to 
conquer about fifteen leagues of country in four hundred years. 

The census was never taken except of Roman citizens. It is pretended 
that under Augustus it amounted to four millions one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand in the year 29 before our vulgar era, according to Tillemont, 
who is very exact, and Dion Cassius, who is no less so. 

Lawrence Echard admits but one numbering, of four millions one 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand men, in the year 14 of our era. The same 
Echard speaks of a general numbering of the empire for the first year of the 
same era; but he quotes no Roman author, nor specifies any calculation of 
the number of citizens. Tillemont does not speak in any way of this 
numbering. 

We have quoted Tacitus and Suetonius, but to very little purpose. The 
census of which Suetonius speaks is not a numbering of citizens; it is only a 
list of those to whom the public furnished corn. Tacitus only speaks, in 
book ii., of a census established among the Gauls, for the purpose of raising 
more tribute on each head. Augustus never made a calculation of the other 
subjects of his empire, because they paid not the poll-tax, which he wished 
to establish in Gaul. 

Tacitus says that Augustus had a memoir, written in his own hand, which 
contained the revenues of the empire, the fleets and contributary kingdoms. 
He speaks not of any numbering. Dion Cassius speaks of a census, but he 
specifies no number. 

Josephus, in his “Antiquities,” says that in the year 759 of Rome — the 
time answering to the eleventh year of our era — Cyrenius, then constituted 
governor of Syria, caused a list to be made of all the property of the Jews, 
which caused a revolt. This has no relation to a general numbering, and 
merely proves that this Cyrenius was not governor of Judea — which was 
then a little province of Syria — until ten years after, and not at the birth of 
our Saviour. 


These seem to me to be all the principal passages that we can collect in 
profane histories, touching the numberings attributed to Augustus. If we 
refer to them, Jesus Christ would be born under the government of Varus, 
and not under that of Cyrenius; and there could have been no universal 
numbering. But St. Luke, whose authority should prevail over that of 
Josephus, Suetonius, Tacitus, Dion Cassius, and all the writers of Rome — 
St. Luke affirms positively that there was a universal numbering of all the 
earth, and that Cyrenius was governor of Judea. We must therefore refer 
solely to him, without even seeking to reconcile him with Flavius Josephus, 
or with any other historian. As to the rest, neither the New nor the Old 
Testament has been given to us to enlighten points of history, but to 
announce salutary truths, before which all events and opinions should 
vanish. It is thus that we always reply to the false calculations, 
contradictions, absurdities, enormous faults of geography, chronology, 
physics, and even common sense, with which philosophers tell us the Holy 
Scripture is filled; we cease not to reply that there is here no question of 
reason, but of faith and piety. 


SECTION II. 


With regard to the numbers of the moderns, kings fear not at present that a 
doctor Gad should propose to them on the part of God, either famine, war, 
or pestilence, to punish them for wishing to know the amount of their 
subjects. None of them know it. We conjecture and guess, and always 
possibly within a few millions of men. 

I have carried the number of inhabitants which compose the empire of 
Russia to twenty-four millions, in the statements which have been sent to 
me; but I have not guaranteed this valuation, because I know very little 
about it. I believe that Germany possessed as many people, reckoning the 
Hungarians. If I am deceived by one or two millions, we know it is a trifle 
in such a case. 

I beg pardon of the King of Spain, if I have only awarded him seven 
millions of subjects in our continent. It is a very small number; but Don 
Ustaris, employed in the ministry, gives him no more. We reckon from 
about nine to ten millions of free beings in the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain. In France we count between sixteen and twenty millions. This is a 


proof that Doctor Gad has nothing wherewith to reproach the ministry of 
France. 

As to the capital towns, opinions are further divided. According to some 
calculators, Paris has seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and according to 
others five hundred thousand. It is thus with London, Constantinople, and 
Grand Cairo. 

As to the subjects of the pope, they will make a crowd in paradise, but 
the multitude is moderate on earth. Why so? — because they are subjects of 
the pope. Would Cato the Censor have ever believed the Romans would 
come to that pass? 


OCCULT QUALITIES. 


Occult qualities have for a very long time been much derided; it would be 
more proper to deride those who do not believe in them. Let us for the 
hundredth time repeat that every principle, every primitive source of any of 
the works which come from the hand of the demiourgos, is occult, and 
eternally hidden from mortals. 

What is the centripetal force, the force of gravitation, which acts without 
contact at such immense distances? What causes our hearts to beat sixty 
times a minute? What other power changes this grass into milk in the udder 
of a cow? and this bread into the flesh, blood, and bone of that child, who 
grows proportionally while he eats it, until he arrives at the height 
determined by nature, after which there is no art which can add a line to it. 

Vegetables, minerals, animals, where is your originating principle? In the 
hands of Him who turns the sun on its axis, and who has clothed it with 
light. This lead will never become silver, nor this silver gold; this gold will 
never become diamond, nor this straw be transformed into lemons and 
bananas. What corpuscular system of physics, what atoms, determine their 
nature? You know nothing about it, and the cause will be eternally occult to 
you. All that surrounds us, all within us, is an enigma which it is not in the 
power of man to divine. 

The furred ignoramus ought to have been aware of this truth when he 
said that beasts possess a vegetative and sensitive soul, and man a soul 
which is vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual. Poor man, kneaded up of 
pride, who has pronounced only words — have you ever seen a soul? Know 
you how it is made? We have spoken much of the soul in these inquiries, 
but have always confessed our ignorance. I now repeat this confession still 
more emphatically, since the more I read, the more I meditate, and the more 
I acquire, the more am I enabled to affirm that I know nothing. 


OFFENCES (LOCAL). 


If we travel throughout the whole earth, we still find that theft, murder, 
adultery, calumny, etc., are regarded as offences which society condemns 
and represses; but that which is approved in England and condemned in 
Italy, ought it to be punished in Italy, as if it were one of the crimes against 
general humanity? That which is a crime only in the precincts of some 
mountains, or between two rivers, demands it not from judges more 
indulgence than those outrages which are regarded with horror in all 
countries? Ought not the judge to say to himself, I should not dare to punish 
in Ragusa what I punish at Loretto? Should not this reflection soften his 
heart, and moderate the hardness which it is too apt to contract in the long 
exercise of his employment? The “Kermesses” of Flanders are well known; 
they were carried in the last century to a degree of indecency, revolting to 
the eyes of all persons who were not accustomed to such spectacles. 

The following is the manner in which Christmas is celebrated in some 
countries. In the first place appears a young man half-naked, with wings on 
his shoulders; he repeats the Ave Maria to a young girl, who replies “fiat,” 
and the angel kisses her on the mouth; after which a child, shut up in a great 
cock of pasteboard, imitates the crowing of the cock. “Puer natus est 
nobis.” A great ox bellows out “ubi”; a sheep baas out “Bethlehem”; an ass 
brays “hihanus”, to signify “eamus”; and a long procession, preceded by 
four fools with bells and baubles, brings up the rear. There still remain some 
traces of this popular devotion, which among a civilized and educated 
people would be taken for profanation. A Swiss, out of patience, and 
possibly more intoxicated than the performers of the ox and the ass, took 
the liberty of remonstrating with them at Louvain, and was rewarded with 
no small number of blows; they would indeed have hanged him, and he 
escaped with great difficulty. 

The same man had a dangerous quarrel at The Hague for violently taking 
the part of Barnevelt against an outrageous Gomarist. He was imprisoned at 
Amsterdam for saying that priests were the scourge of humanity, and the 
source of all our misfortunes. “How!” said he, “if we maintain that good 
works are necessary to salvation, we are sent to a dungeon; and if we laugh 
at a cock and an ass we risk hanging!” Ridiculous as this adventure was, it 


is sufficient to convince us that we may be criminal in one or two points in 
our hemisphere, and innocent in all the rest of the world. 


ONAN. 


The race of Onan exhibits great singularities. The patriarch Judah, his 
father, lay with his daughter-in-law, Tamar the Phoenician, in the highroad; 
Jacob, the father of Judah, was at the same time married to two sisters, the 
daughters of an idolater; and deluded both his father and father-in-law. Lot, 
the granduncle of Jacob, lay with his two daughters. Saleum, one of the 
descendants of Jacob and of Judah, espoused Rahab the Canaanite, a 
prostitute. Boaz, son of Saleum and Rahab, received into his bed Ruth the 
Midianite; and was great grandfather of David. David took away Bathsheba 
from the warrior Uriah, her husband, and caused him to be slain, that he 
might be unrestrained in his amour. Lastly, in the two genealogies of Christ, 
which differ in so many points, but agree in this, we discover that he 
descended from this tissue of fornication, adultery, and incest. 

Nothing is more proper to confound human prudence; to humble our 
limited minds; and to convince us that the ways of Providence are not like 
our ways. The reverend father Dom Calmet makes this reflection, in 
alluding to the incest of Judah with Tamar, and to the sin of Onan, spoken 
of in the 38th chapter of “Genesis”: “Scripture,” he observes, “gives us the 
details of a history, which on the first perusal strikes our minds as not of a 
nature for edification; but the hidden sense which is shut up in it is as 
elevated as that of the mere letter appears low to carnal eyes. It is not 
without good reasons that the Holy Spirit has allowed the histories of 
Tamar, of Rahab, of Ruth, and of Bathsheba, to form a part of the genealogy 
of Jesus Christ.” 

It might have been well if Dom Calmet had explained these sound 
reasons, by which we might have cleared up the doubts and appeased the 
scruples of all the honest and timorous souls who are anxious to 
comprehend how this Supreme Being, the Creator of worlds, could be born 
in a Jewish village, of a race of plunderers and of prostitutes. This mystery, 
which is not less inconceivable than other mysteries, was assuredly worthy 
the explanation of so able a commentator — but to return to our subject. 

We perfectly understand the crime of the patriarch Judah, and of the 
patriarchs Simeon and Levi, his brothers, at Sichem; but it is more difficult 
to understand the sin of Onan. Judah had married his eldest son Er to the 
Phoenician, Tamar. Er died in consequence of his wickedness, and the 


patriarch wished his second son to espouse the widow, according to an 
ancient law of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, their neighbors, which was 
called raising up seed for his brother. The first child of this second marriage 
bore the name of the deceased, and this Onan objected to. He hated the 
memory of his brother, or to produce a child to bear the name of Er; and to 
avoid it took the means which are detailed in the chapter of “Genesis” 
already mentioned, and which are practised by no species of animals but 
apes and human beings. 

An English physician wrote a small volume on this vice, which he called 
after the name of the patriarch who was guilty of it. M. Tissot, the 
celebrated physician of Lausanne, also wrote on this subject, in a work 
much more profound and methodical than the English one. These two 
works detail the consequences of this unhappy habit — loss of strength, 
impotence, weakness of the stomach and intestines, tremblings, vertigo, 
lethargy, and often premature death. 

M. Tissot, however, to console us for this evil, relates as many examples 
of the mischiefs of repletion in both sexes. There cannot be a stronger 
argument against rash vows of chastity. From the examples afforded, it is 
impossible to avoid being convinced of the enormous folly of condemning 
ourselves to these turpitudes in order to renounce a connection which has 
been expressly commanded by God Himself. In this manner think the 
Protestants, the Jews, the Mahometans, and many other nations; the 
Catholics offer other reasons in favor of converts. I shall merely say of the 
Catholics what Dom Calmet says of the Holy Ghost — That their reasons 
are doubtless good, could we understand them. 


OPINION. 


What is the opinion of all the nations of the north of America, and those 
which border the Straits of Sunda, on the best of governments, and best of 
religions; on public ecclesiastical rights; on the manner of writing history; 
on the nature of tragedy, comedy, opera, eclogue, epic poetry; on innate 
ideas, concomitant grace, and the miracles of Deacon Paris? It is clear that 
all these people have no opinions on things of which they have no ideas. 

They have a confused feeling of their customs, and go not beyond this 
instinct. Such are the people who inhabit the shores of the Frozen Sea for 
the space of fifteen hundred leagues. Such are the inhabitants of the three 
parts of Africa, and those of nearly all the isles of Asia; of twenty hordes of 
Tartars, and almost all men solely occupied with the painful and continual 
care of providing their subsistence. Such are, at two steps from us, most of 
the Morlachians, many of the Savoyards, and some citizens of Paris. 

When a nation begins to be civilized, it has some opinions which are 
quite false. It believes in spirits, sorcerers, the enchantment of serpents and 
their immortality; in possessions of the devil, exorcisms, and soothsayers. It 
is persuaded that seeds must grow rotten in the earth to spring up again, and 
that the quarters of the moon are the causes of accesses of fever. 

A Talapoin persuades his followers that the god Sammonocodom 
sojourned some time at Siam, and that he cut down all the trees in a forest 
which prevented him from flying his kite at his ease, which was his favorite 
amusement. This idea takes root in their heads; and finally, an honest man 
who might doubt this adventure of Sammonocodom, would run the risk of 
being stoned. It requires ages to destroy a popular opinion. Opinion is called 
the queen of the world; it is so; for when reason opposes it, it is condemned 
to death. It must rise twenty times from its ashes to gradually drive away 
the usurper. 


OPTIMISM. 


I beg of you, gentlemen, to explain to me how everything is for the best; for 
I do not understand it. Does it signify that everything is arranged and 
ordered according to the laws of the impelling power? That I comprehend 
and acknowledge. Do you mean that every one is well and possesses the 
means of living — that nobody suffers? You know that such is not the case. 
Are you of the opinion that the lamentable calamities which afflict the earth 
are good in reference to God; and that He takes pleasure in them? I credit 
not this horrible doctrine; neither do you. 

Have the goodness to explain how all is for the best. Plato, the 
dialectician, condescended to allow to God the liberty of making five 
worlds; because, said he, there are five regular solids in geometry, the 
tetrahedron, the cube, the hexahedron, the dodecahedron, and the 
icosahedron. But why thus restrict divine power? Why not permit the 
sphere, which is still more regular, and even the cone, the pyramid of many 
sides, the cylinder, etc.? 

God, according to Plato, necessarily chose the best of all possible 
worlds; and this system has been embraced by many Christian philosophers, 
although it appears repugnant to the doctrine of original sin. After this 
transgression, our globe was no more the best of all possible worlds. If it 
was ever so, it might be so still; but many people believe it to be the worst 
of worlds instead of the best. 

Leibnitz takes the part of Plato; more readers than one complain of their 
inability to understand either the one or the other; and for ourselves, having 
read both of them more than once, we avow our ignorance according to 
custom; and since the gospel has revealed nothing on the subject, we remain 
in darkness without remorse. 

Leibnitz, who speaks of everything, has treated of original sin; and as 
every man of systems introduces into his plan something contradictory, he 
imagined that the disobedience towards God, with the frightful misfortunes 
which followed it, were integral parts of the best of worlds, and necessary 
ingredients of all possible felicity: “Calla, calla, senor don Carlos; todo che 
se haze es por su ben.” 

What! to be chased from a delicious place, where we might have lived 
for ever only for the eating of an apple? What! to produce in misery 


wretched children, who will suffer everything, and in return produce others 
to suffer after them? What! to experience all maladies, feel all vexations, 
die in the midst of grief, and by way of recompense be burned to all eternity 
— is this lot the best possible? It certainly is not good for us, and in what 
manner can it be so for God? Leibnitz felt that nothing could be said to 
these objections, but nevertheless made great books, in which he did not 
even understand himself. 

Lucullus, in good health, partaking of a good dinner with his friends and 
his mistress in the hall of Apollo, may jocosely deny the existence of evil; 
but let him put his head out of the window and he will behold wretches in 
abundance; let him be seized with a fever, and he will be one himself. 

I do not like to quote; it is ordinarily a thorny proceeding. What precedes 
and what follows the passage quoted is too frequently neglected; and thus a 
thousand objections may rise. I must, notwithstanding, quote Lactantius, 
one of the fathers, who, in the thirteenth chapter on the anger of God, makes 
Epicurus speak as follows: “God can either take away evil from the world 
and will not; or being willing to do so, cannot; or He neither can nor will; 
or, lastly, He is both able and willing. If He is willing to remove evil and 
cannot, then is He not omnipotent. If He can, but will not remove it, then is 
He not benevolent; if He is neither able nor willing, then is He neither 
powerful nor benevolent; lastly, if both able and willing to annihilate evil, 
how does it exist?” 

The argument is weighty, and Lactantius replies to it very poorly by 
saying that God wills evil, but has given us wisdom to secure the good. It 
must be confessed that this answer is very weak in comparison with the 
objection; for it implies that God could bestow wisdom only by allowing 
evil — a pleasant wisdom truly! The origin of evil has always been an 
abyss, the depth of which no one has been able to sound. It was this 
difficulty which reduced so many ancient philosophers and legislators to 
have recourse to two principles — the one good, the other wicked. Typhon 
was the evil principle among the Egyptians, Arimanes among the Persians. 
The Manicheans, it is said, adopted this theory; but as these people have 
never spoken either of a good or of a bad principle, we have nothing to 
prove it but the assertion. 

Among the absurdities abounding in this world, and which may be 
placed among the number of our evils, that is not the least which presumes 
the existence of two all-powerful beings, combating which shall prevail 


most in this world, and making a treaty like the two physicians in Moliere: 
“Allow me the emetic, and I resign to you the lancet.” 

Basilides pretended, with the platonists of the first century of the church, 
that God gave the making of our world to His inferior angels, and these, 
being inexpert, have constructed it as we perceive. This theological fable is 
laid prostrate by the overwhelming objection that it is not in the nature of a 
deity all-powerful and all-wise to intrust the construction of a world to 
incompetent architects. 

Simon, who felt the force of this objection, obviates it by saying that the 
angel who presided over the workmen is damned for having done his 
business so slovenly, but the roasting of this angel amends nothing. The 
adventure of Pandora among the Greeks scarcely meets the objection better. 
The box in which every evil is enclosed, and at the bottom of which 
remains Hope, is indeed a charming allegory; but this Pandora was made by 
Vulcan, only to avenge himself on Prometheus, who had stolen fire to 
inform a man of clay. 

The Indians have succeeded no better. God having created man, gave 
him a drug which would insure him permanent health of body. The man 
loaded his ass with the drug, and the ass being thirsty, the serpent directed 
him to a fountain, and while the ass was drinking, purloined the drug. 

The Syrians pretended that man and woman having been created in the 
fourth heaven, they resolved to eat a cake in lieu of ambrosia, their natural 
food. Ambrosia exhaled by the pores; but after eating cake, they were 
obliged to relieve themselves in the usual manner. The man and the woman 
requested an angel to direct them to a water-closet. Behold, said the angel, 
that petty globe which is almost of no size at all; it is situated about sixty 
millions of leagues from this place, and is the privy of the universe — go 
there as quickly as you can. The man and woman obeyed the angel and 
came here, where they have ever since remained; since which time the 
world has been what we now find it. The Syrians will eternally be asked 
why God allowed man to eat the cake and experience such a crowd of 
formidable ills? 

I pass with speed from the fourth heaven to Lord Bolingbroke. This 
writer, who doubtless was a great genius, gave to the celebrated Pope his 
plan of “all for the best,” as it is found word for word in the posthumous 
works of Lord Bolingbroke, and recorded by Lord Shaftesbury in his 


“Characteristics.” Read in Shaftesbury’s chapter of the “Moralists” the 
following passage: 

“Much may be replied to these complaints of the defects of nature — 
How came it so powerless and defective from the hands of a perfect Being? 
— But I deny that it is defective. Beauty is the result of contrast, and 
universal concord springs out of a perpetual conflict... It is necessary that 
everything be sacrificed to other things — vegetables to animals, and 
animals to the earth.... The laws of the central power of gravitation, which 
give to the celestial bodies their weight and motion, are not to be deranged 
in consideration of a pitiful animal, who, protected as he is by the same 
laws, will soon be reduced to dust.” 

Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and Pope, their working artisan, resolve their 
general question no better than the rest. Their “all for the best” says no 
more than that all is governed by immutable laws; and who did not know 
that? We learn nothing when we remark, after the manner of little children, 
that flies are created to be eaten by spiders, spiders by swallows, swallows 
by hawks, hawks by eagles, eagles by men, men by one another, to afford 
food for worms; and at last, at the rate of about a thousand to one, to be the 
prey of devils everlastingly. 

There is a constant and regular order established among animals of all 
kinds — a universal order. When a stone is formed in my bladder, the 
mechanical process is admirable; sandy particles pass by small degrees into 
my blood; they are filtered by the veins; and passing the urethra, deposit 
themselves in my bladder; where, uniting agreeably to the Newtonian 
attraction, a stone is formed, which gradually increases, and I suffer pains a 
thousand times worse than death by the finest arrangement in the world. A 
surgeon, perfect in the art of Tubal-Cain, thrusts into me a sharp instrument; 
and cutting into the perineum, seizes the stone with his pincers, which 
breaks during the endeavors, by the necessary laws of mechanism; and 
owing to the same mechanism, I die in frightful torments. All this is “for the 
best”, being the evident result of unalterable physical principles, agreeably 
to which I know as well as you that I perish. 

If we were insensitive, there would be nothing to say against this system 
of physics; but this is not the point on which we treat. We ask if there are 
not physical evils, and whence do they originate? There is no absolute evil, 
says Pope in his “Essay on Man”; or if there are particular evils, they 
compose a general good. It is a singular general good which is composed of 


the stone and the gout — of all sorts of crime and sufferings, and of death 
and damnation. 

The fall of man is our plaister for all these particular maladies of body 
and soul, which you call “the general health”; but Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke have attacked original sin. Pope says nothing about it; but it is 
clear that their system saps the foundations of the Christian religion, and 
explains nothing at all. 

In the meantime, this system has been since approved by many 
theologians, who willingly embrace contradictions. Be it so; we ought to 
leave to everybody the privilege of reasoning in their own way upon the 
deluge of ills which overwhelm us. It would be as reasonable to prevent 
incurable patients from eating what they please. “God,” says Pope, 
“beholds, with an equal eye, a hero perish or a sparrow fall; the destruction 
of an atom, or the ruin of a thousand planets; the bursting of a bubble, or the 
dissolution of a world.” 

This, I must confess, is a pleasant consolation. Who does not find a 
comfort in the declaration of Lord Shaftesbury, who asserts, “that God will 
not derange His general system for so miserable an animal as man?” It must 
be confessed at least that this pitiful creature has a right to cry out humbly, 
and to endeavor, while bemoaning himself, to understand why these eternal 
laws do not comprehend the good of every individual. 

This system of “all for the best” represents the Author of Nature as a 
powerful and malevolent monarch, who cares not for the destruction of four 
or five hundred thousand men, nor of the many more who in consequence 
spend the rest of their days in penury and tears, provided He succeeds in 
His designs. 

Far therefore from the doctrine — that this is the best of all possible 
worlds — being consolatory, it is a hopeless one to the philosophers who 
embrace it. The question of good and evil remains in irremediable chaos for 
those who seek to fathom it in reality. It is a mere mental sport to the 
disputants, who are captives that play with their chains. As to unreasoning 
people, they resemble the fish which are transported from a river to a 
reservoir, with no more suspicion that they are to be eaten during the 
approaching Lent, than we have ourselves of the facts which originate our 
destiny. 

Let us place at the end of every chapter of metaphysics the two letters 
used by the Roman judges when they did not understand a pleading. N.L. 


non liquet — it is not clear. Let us, above all, silence the knaves who, 
overloaded like ourselves with the weight of human calamities, add the 
mischief of their calumny; let us refute their execrable imposture by having 
recourse to faith and Providence. 

Some reasoners are of opinion that it agrees not with the nature of the 
Great Being of Beings for things to be otherwise than they are. It is a rough 
system, and I am too ignorant to venture to examine it. 


ORACLES. 


SECTION I. 


After the sect of the Pharisees among the Jews had become acquainted with 
the devil, some reasoners among them began to entertain the idea that the 
devil and his companions inspired, among all other nations, the priests and 
statues that delivered oracles. The Sadducees had no belief in such beings. 
They admitted neither angels nor demons. It appears that they were more 
philosophic than the Pharisees, and consequently less calculated to obtain 
influence and credit with the people. 

The devil was the great agent with the Jewish populace in the time of 
Gamaliel, John the Baptist, James Oblia, and Jesus his brother, who was our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Accordingly, we perceive that the devil transports 
Jesus sometimes into the wilderness, sometimes to the pinnacle of the 
temple, and sometimes to a neighboring hill, from which might be 
discovered all the kingdoms of the world; the devil takes possession, when 
he pleases, of the persons of boys, girls, and animals. 

The Christians, although mortal enemies of the Pharisees, adopted all 
that the Pharisees had imagined of the devil; as the Jews had long before 
introduced among themselves the customs and ceremonies of the Egyptians. 
Nothing is so common as to imitate the practices of enemies, and to use 
their weapons. 

In a short time the fathers of the church ascribed to the devil all the 
religions which divided the earth, all pretended prodigies, all great events, 
comets, plagues, epilepsies, scrofula, etc. The poor devil, who was 
supposed to be roasting in a hole under the earth, was perfectly astonished 
to find himself master of the world. His power afterwards increased 
wonderfully from the institution of monks. 

The motto or device of all these newcomers was, “Give me money and I 
will deliver you from the devil.” But both the celestial and terrestrial power 
of these gentry received at length a terrible check from the hand of one of 
their own brotherhood, Luther, who, quarreling with them about some 
beggarly trifle, disclosed to the world all the trick and villainy of their 
mysteries. Hondorf, an eye-witness, tells us that the reformed party having 
expelled the monks from a convent at Eisenach in Thuringia, found in it a 


statue of the Virgin Mary and the Infant Jesus, contrived with such art that, 
when offerings were placed upon the altar, the Virgin and Child bent their 
heads in sign of grateful acknowledgment, but turned their backs on those 
who presented themselves with empty hands. 

In England the case was much worse. When by order of Henry VIII., a 
judicial visitation took place of all the convents, half of the nuns were found 
in a state of pregnancy; and this, at least it may be supposed, was not by the 
operation of the devil. Bishop Burnet relates that in a hundred and forty- 
four convents the depositions taken by the king’s commissioners attested 
abominations which those of Sodom and Gomorrah did not even approach. 
In fact, the English monks might naturally be expected to be more dissolute 
than the inhabitants of Sodom, as they were richer. They were in possession 
of the best lands in the kingdom. The territory of Sodom and Gomorrah, on 
the contrary, produced neither grain, fruit, nor pulse; and being moreover 
deficient even in water fit to drink, could be neither more nor less than a 
frightful desert, inhabited by miserable wretches too much occupied in 
satisfying their absolute necessities to have much time to devote to 
pleasures. 

In short, these superb asylums of laziness having been suppressed by act 
of parliament, all the instruments of their pious frauds were exposed in the 
public places; the famous crucifix of Brocksley, which moved and marched 
like a puppet; phials of a red liquid which was passed off for blood shed by 
the statues of saints when they were dissatisfied with the court; candlesticks 
of tinned iron, in which the lighted candles were carefully placed so as to 
make the people believe they were the same candles that were always 
burning; speaking tubes — sarbacans — which communicated between the 
sacristy and the roof of the church, and by which celestial voices were 
occasionally heard by apparently devotees, who were paid for hearing them; 
in short, everything that was ever invented by knavery to impose upon 
imbecility. 

Many sensible persons who lived at this period, being perfectly 
convinced that the monks, and not the devils, had employed all these pious 
stratagems, began to entertain the idea that the case had been very similar 
with the religions of antiquity; that all the oracles and all the miracles so 
highly vaunted by ancient times had been merely the tricks of charlatans; 
that the devil had never had anything to do with such matters; and that the 


simple fact was, that the Greek, Roman, Syrian, and Egyptian priests had 
been still more expert than our modern monks. 

The devil, therefore, thus lost much of his credit; insomuch that at length 
the honest Bekker, whose article you may consult, wrote his tiresome book 
against the devil, and proved by a hundred arguments that he had no 
existence. The devil himself made no answer to him, but the ministers of 
the holy gospel, as you have already seen, did answer him; they punished 
the honest author for having divulged their secret, and took away his living; 
so that Bekker fell a victim to the nullity of Beelzebub. 

It was the lot of Holland to produce the most formidable enemies of the 
devil. The physician Van Dale — a humane philosopher, a man of profound 
learning, a most charitable citizen, and one whose naturally bold mind 
became proportionately bolder, in consequence of his intrepidity being 
founded on virtue — undertook at length the task of enlightening mankind, 
always enslaved by ancient errors, and always spreading the bandage that 
covers their eyes, until at last some powerful flash of light discovers to them 
a corner of truth of which the greater number are completely unworthy. He 
proved, in a work abounding in the most recondite learning, that the devils 
had never delivered a single oracle, had never performed a single prodigy, 
and had never mingled in human affairs at all; and that there never had in 
reality been any demons but those impostors who had deceived their fellow 
men. The devil should never ridicule or despise a sensible physician. Those 
who know something of nature are very formidable enemies to all juggling 
performers of prodigies. If the devil would be advised by me, he would 
always address himself to the faculty of theology, and never to the faculty 
of medicine. 

Van Dale proved, then, by numberless authorities, not merely that the 
Pagan oracles were mere tricks of the priests, but that these knaveries, 
consecrated all over the world, had not ceased at the time of John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ, as was piously and generally thought to be the 
case. Nothing was more true, more clear, more decidedly demonstrated, 
than this doctrine announced by the physician Van Dale; and there is no 
man of education and respectability who now calls it in question. 

The work of Van Dale is not, perhaps, very methodical, but it is one of 
the most curious works that ever came from the press. For, from the gross 
forgeries of the pretended Histape and the Sibyls; from the apocryphal 
history of the voyage of Simon Barjonas to Rome, and the compliments 


which Simon the magician sent him through the medium of his dog; from 
the miracles of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and especially the letter which 
that saint wrote to the devil, and which was safely delivered according to its 
address, down to the miracles of the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, and the 
reverend fathers, the Capuchins, nothing is forgotten. The empire of 
imposture and stupidity is completely developed before the eyes of all who 
can read; but they, alas! are only a small number. 

Far indeed was that empire, at that period, from being destroyed in Italy, 
France, Spain, the states of Austria, and more especially in Poland, where 
the Jesuits then bore absolute sway. Diabolical possessions and false 
miracles still inundated one-half of besotted and barbarized Europe. The 
following account is given by Van Dale of a singular oracle that was 
delivered in his time at Terni, in the States of the Pope, about the year 1650; 
and the narrative of which was printed at Venice by order of the 
government: 

A hermit of the name of Pasquale, having heard that Jacovello, a citizen 
of Terni, was very covetous and rich, came to Terni to offer up his devotions 
in the church frequented by the opulent miser, soon formed an acquaintance 
with him, flattered him in his ruling passion, and persuaded him that it was 
a service highly acceptable to God to take as much care as possible of 
money; it was indeed expressly enjoined in the gospel, as the negligent 
servant who had not put out his lord’s money to interest at five hundred per 
cent was thrown into outer darkness. 

In the conversations which the hermit had with Jacovello, he frequently 
entertained him with plausible discourses held by crucifixes and by a 
quantity of Italian Virgin Marys. Jacovello agreed that the statues of saints 
sometimes spoke to men, and told him that he should believe himself one of 
the elect if ever he could have the happiness to hear the image of a saint 
speak. 

The friendly Pasquale replied that he had some hope he might be able to 
give him that satisfaction in a very little time; that he expected every day 
from Rome a death’s head, which the pope had presented to one of his 
brother hermits; and that this head spoke quite as distinctly and sensibly as 
the trees of Dodona, or even the ass of Balaam. He showed him the 
identical head, in fact, four days after this conversation. He requested of 
Jacovello the key of a small cave and an inner chamber, that no person 
might possibly be a witness of the awful mystery. The hermit, having 


introduced a tube from this cave into the head, and made every other 
suitable arrangement, went to prayer with his friend Jacovello, and the head 
at that moment uttered the following words: “Jacovello, I will recompense 
thy zeal. I announce to thee a treasure of a hundred thousand crowns under 
a yew tree in thy garden. But thou shalt die by a sudden death if thou 
makest any attempt to obtain this treasure until thou hast produced before 
me a pot containing coin amounting to ten gold marks.” 

Jacovello ran speedily to his coffers and placed before the oracle a pot 
containing the ten marks. The good hermit had had the precaution to 
procure a similar vessel which he had filled with sand, and he dexterously 
substituted that for the pot of Jacovello, on his turning his back, and then 
left the pious miser with one death’s head more, and ten gold marks less, 
than he had before. Nearly such is the way in which all oracles have been 
delivered, beginning with those of Jupiter Ammon, and ending with that of 
Trophonius. 

One of the secrets of the priests of antiquity, as it is of our own, was 
confession in the mysteries. It was by this that they gained correct and 
particular information about the affairs of families, and qualified themselves 
in a great measure to give pertinent and suitable replies to those who came 
to consult them. To this subject applies the anecdote which Plutarch has 
rendered so celebrated. A priest once urging an initiated person to 
confession, that person said: “To whom should I confess?” “To God,” 
replied the priest. “Begone then, man,” said the desired penitent; “begone, 
and leave me alone with God.” 





mS The Initial Banishing of the 
Priest. — Begone and leave me alone with God. 


It would be almost endless to recount all the interesting facts and narratives 
with which Van Dale has enriched his book. Fontenelle did not translate it. 
But he extracted from it what he thought would be most suitable to his 
countrymen, who love sprightly anecdote and observation better than 
profound knowledge. He was eagerly read by what in France is called good 
company; and Van Dale, who had written in Latin and Greek, had been read 
only by the learned. The rough diamond of Van Dale shone with exquisite 
brilliancy after the cutting and polish of Fontenelle: the success of the work 
was such that the fanatics became alarmed. Notwithstanding all Fontenelle’s 
endeavors to soften down the expressions of Van Dale, and his explaining 
himself sometimes with the license of a Norman, he was too well 
understood by the monks, who never like to be told that their brethren have 
been impostors. 


A certain Jesuit of the name of Baltus, born near Messina, one of that 
description of learned persons who know how to consult old books, and to 
falsify and cite them, although after all nothing to the purpose, took the part 
of the devil against Van Dale and Fontenelle. The devil could not have 
chosen a more tiresome and wretched advocate; his name is now known 
solely from the honor he had of writing against two celebrated men who 
advocated a good cause. 

Baltus likewise, in his capacity of Jesuit, caballed with no little 
perseverance and bitterness on the occasion, in union with his brethren, who 
at that time were as high in credit and influence as they have since been 
plunged deep in ignominy. The Jansenists, on their part, more impassionate 
and exasperated than even the Jesuits, clamored in a still louder tone than 
they did. In short, all the fanatics were convinced that it would be all over 
with the Christian religion, if the devil were not supported in his rights. 

In the course of time the books of Jansenists and Jesuits have all sunk 
into oblivion. That of Van Dale still remains for men of learning, and that of 
Fontenelle for men of wit. With respect to the devil, he resembles both 
Jesuits and Jansenists, and is losing credit from day to day. 


SECTION II. 


Some curious and surprising histories of oracles, which it was thought 
could be ascribed only to the power of genii, made the Christians think they 
were delivered by demons, and that they had ceased at the coming of Christ. 
They were thus enabled to save the time and trouble that would have been 
required by an investigation of the facts; and they thought to strengthen the 
religion which informed them of the existence of demons by referring to 
those beings such events. 

The histories however that were circulated on the subject of oracles are 
exceedingly suspicious. That of Thamus, to which Eusebius gives credit, 
and which Plutarch alone relates, is followed in the same history by another 
story so ridiculous, that that would be sufficient to throw discredit upon it; 
but it is, besides, incapable of any reasonable interpretation. If this great 
Pan were a demon, can we suppose the demons incapable of 
communicating the event of his death to one another without employing 
Thamus about it? If the great Pan were Jesus Christ, how came it that not a 
single Pagan was undeceived with respect to his religion, and converted to 


the belief that this same Pan was in fact Jesus Christ who died in Judea, if 
God Himself compelled the demons to announce this death to the pagans? 

The history of Thulis, whose oracle is clear and positive on the subject of 
the Trinity, is related only by Suidas. This Thulis, king of Egypt, was not 
certainly one of the Ptolemies. What becomes of the whole oracle of 
Serapis, when it is ascertained that Herodotus does not speak of that god, 
while Tacitus relates at length how and why one of the Ptolemies brought 
the god Serapis from Pontus, where he had only until then been known? 

The oracle delivered to Augustus about the Hebrew infant who should be 
obeyed by all the gods, is absolutely inadmissible. Cedrenus quotes it from 
Eusebius, but it is not now to be found in him. It certainly is not impossible 
that Cedrenus quotes it from Eusebius, but it is not now to be found in him. 
It certainly is not impossible that Cedrenus may have made a false 
quotation, or have quoted a work falsely ascribed to Eusebius; but how is it 
to be accounted for, that all the early apologists for Christianity should have 
preserved complete silence with respect to an oracle so favorable to their 
religion? 

The oracles which Eusebius relates from Porphyry, who was attached to 
paganism, are not of a more embarrassing nature than those just noticed. He 
gives them to us stripped of all the accompanying circumstances that 
attended them in the writings of Porphyry. How do we know whether that 
pagan did not refute them. For the interest of his cause it would naturally 
have been an object for him to do so; and if he did not do it, most assuredly 
it was from some concealed motive, such, for instance, as presenting them 
to the Christians only for an occasion to prove and deride their credulity, if 
they should really receive them as true and rest their religion on such weak 
foundations. 

Besides, some of the ancient Christians reproached the pagans with 
being the dupes of their priests. Observe how Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of them: “Boast as long as you please of your childish and impertinent 
oracles, whether of Claros or the Pythian Apollo, of Dindymus or 
Amphilocus; and add to these your augurs and interpreters of dreams and 
prodigies. Bring forward also those clever gentry who, in the presence of 
the mighty Pythian Apollo, effect their divinations through the medium of 
meal or barley, and those also who, by a certain talent of ventriloquism, 
have obtained such high reputation. Let the secrets of the Egyptian temples, 
and the necromancy of the Etruscans, remain in darkness; all these things 


are most certainly nothing more than decided impostures, as completely 
tricks as those of a juggler with his cups and balls. The goats carefully 
trained for the divination, the ravens elaborately instructed to deliver the 
oracles, are — if we may use the expression — merely accomplices of the 
charlatans by whom the whole world has thus been cheated.” 

Eusebius, in his turn, displays a number of excellent reasons to prove 
that oracles could be nothing but impostures; and if he attributes them to 
demons, it is the result of deplorable prejudices or of an affected respect for 
general opinion. The pagans would never admit that their oracles were 
merely the artifices of their priests; it was imagined therefore, by rather an 
awkward process of reasoning, that a little was gained in the dispute by 
admitting the possibility, that there might be something supernatural in their 
oracles, and insisting at the same time, that if there were, it was the 
operation, not of the deity, but of demons. 

It is no longer necessary now, in order to expose the finesse and 
stratagems of priests, to resort to means which might themselves appear too 
strongly marked by those qualities. A time has already been when they were 
completely exhibited to the eyes of the whole world — the time, I mean 
when the Christian religion proudly triumphed over paganism under 
Christian emperors. 

Theodoret says that Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, exhibited to the 
inhabitants of that city the hollow statues into which the priests entered, 
from secret passages, to deliver the oracles. When, by Constantine’s order, 
the temple of A‘sculapius at A‘gea, in Cilicia, was pulled down, there was 
driven out of it, says Eusebius in his life of that emperor, not a god, nor a 
demon, but the human impostor who had so long duped the credulity of 
nations. To this he adds the general observation that, in the statues of the 
gods that were thrown down, not the slightest appearance was found of 
gods, or demons, or even any wretched and gloomy spectres, but only hay, 
straw, or the bones of the dead. 

The greatest difficulty respecting oracles is surmounted, when it is 
ascertained and admitted, that demons had no concern with them. There is 
no longer any reason why they should cease precisely at the coming of 
Jesus Christ. And moreover, there are many proofs that oracles continued 
more than four hundred years after Jesus Christ, and that they were not 
totally silenced but by the total destruction of paganism. 


Suetonius, in the life of Nero, says the oracle of Delphi warned that 
emperor to be aware of seventy-three years, and that Nero concluded he 
was to die at that age, never thinking upon old Galba, who, at the age of 
seventy-three, deprived him of the empire. 

Philostratus, in his life of Apollonius of Tyana, who saw Domitian, 
informs us that Apollonius visited all the oracles of Greece, and that of 
Dodona, and that of Delphos; and that of Amphiaraus. Plutarch, who lived 
under Trajan, tells us that the oracles of Delphos still subsisted, although 
there was then only one priestess, instead of two or three. Under Adrian, 
Dion Chrysostom relates that he consulted the oracle of Delphos; he 
obtained from it an answer which appeared to him not a little perplexed, and 
which in fact was so. 

Under the Antonines, Lucian asserts that a priest of Tyana went to 
inquire of the false prophet Alexander, whether the oracles which were then 
delivered at Dindymus, Claros, and Delphos, were really answers of Apollo, 
or impostures? Alexander had some fellow-feeling for these oracles, which 
were of a similar description to his own, and replied to the priest, that that 
was not permitted to be known; but when the same wise inquirer asked 
what he should be after his death, he was boldly answered, “You will be a 
camel, then a horse, afterwards a philosopher, and at length a prophet as 
great as Alexander.” 

After the Antonines, three emperors contended for the empire. The 
oracle of Delphos was consulted, says Spartian, to ascertain which of the 
three the republic might expect as its head. The oracle answered in a single 
verse to the following purport: The black is better; the African is good; the 
white is the worst. By the black was understood Pescennius Niger; by the 
African, Severus Septimus, who was from Africa; and by the white, 
Claudius Albinus. 

Dion, who did not conclude his history before the eighth year of 
Alexander Severus, that is, the year 230, relates that in his time Amphilocus 
still delivered oracles in dreams. He informs us also, that there was in the 
city of Apollonia an oracle which declared future events by the manner in 
which the fire caught and consumed the incense thrown upon an altar. 

Under Aurelian, about the year 272, the people of Palmyra, having 
revolted, consulted an oracle of Sarpedonian Apollo in Cilicia; they again 
consulted that of the Aphacian Venus. Licinus, according to the account of 
Sozomen, designing to renew the war against Constantine, consulted the 


oracle of Apollo of Dindymus, and received from it in answer two verses of 
Homer, of which the sense is — Unhappy old man, it becomes not you to 
combat with the young! you have no strength, and are sinking under the 
weight of age. 

A certain god, scarcely if at all known, of the name of Besa, if we may 
credit Ammianus Marcellinus, still delivered oracles on billets at Abydos, in 
the extremity of the Thebais, under the reign of Constantius. Finally, 
Macrobius, who lived under Arcadius and Honorius, sons of Theodosius, 
speaks of the god of Heliopolis of Syria and his oracle, and of the fortunes 
of Antium, in terms which distinctly imply that they all still subsisted in his 
time. 

We may observe that it is not of the slightest consequence whether these 
histories are true or whether the oracles in fact delivered the answers 
attributed to them; it is completely sufficient for the purpose that false 
answers could be attributed only to oracles which were in fact known still to 
subsist; and the histories which so many authors have published clearly 
prove that they did not cease but with the cessation of paganism itself. 

Constantine pulled down but few temples, nor indeed could he venture to 
pull them down but on a pretext of crimes committed in them. It was on this 
ground that he ordered the demolition of those of the Aphacian Venus, and 
of Aisculapius which was at Aigea in Cilicia, both of them temples in which 
oracles were delivered. But he forbade sacrifices to the gods, and by that 
edict began to render temples useless. 

Many oracles still subsisted when Julian assumed the reins of empire. He 
re-established some that were in a state of ruin; and he was even desirous of 
being the prophet of that of Dindymus. Jovian, his successor, began his 
reign with great zeal for the destruction of paganism; but in the short space 
of seven months, which comprised the whole time he reigned, he was 
unable to make any great progress. Theodosius, in order to attain the same 
object, ordered all the temples of the pagans to be shut up. At last, the 
exercise of that religion was prohibited under pain of death by an edict of 
the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, in the year 451 of the vulgar era; and 
the destruction of paganism necessarily involved that of oracles. 

This conclusion has nothing in it surprising or extraordinary: it is the 
natural consequence of the establishment of a new worship. Miraculous 
facts, or rather what it is desired should be considered as such, diminish in a 
false religion, either in proportion as it becomes firmly established and has 


no longer occasion for them, or in proportion as it gradually becomes 
weaker and weaker, because they no longer obtain credit. The ardent but 
useless desire to pry into futurity gave birth to oracles; imposture 
encouraged and sanctioned them; and fanaticism set the seal; for an 
infallible method of making fanatics is to persuade before you instruct. The 
poverty of the people, who had no longer anything left them to give; the 
imposture detected in many oracles, and thence naturally concluded to exist 
in all; and finally the edicts of the Christian emperors; such are the real 
causes of the establishment, and of the cessation, of this species of 
imposture. The introduction of an opposite state of circumstances into 
human affairs made it completely disappear; and oracles thus became 
involved in the vicissitudes accompanying all human institutions. 

Some limit themselves to observing that the birth of Jesus Christ is the 
first epoch of the cessation of oracles. But why, on such an occasion, should 
some demons have fled, while others remained? Besides, ancient history 
proves decidedly that many oracles had been destroyed before this birth. All 
the distinguished oracles of Greece no longer existed, or scarcely existed, 
and the oracle was occasionally interrupted by the silence of an honest 
priest who would not consent to deceive the people. “The oracle of Delphi,” 
says Lucian, “remains dumb since princes have become afraid of futurity; 
they have prohibited the gods from speaking, and the gods have obeyed 
them.” 


ORDEAL. 


It might be imagined that all the absurdities which degrade human nature 
were destined to come to us from Asia, the source at the same time of all 
the sciences and arts! It was in Asia and in Egypt that mankind first dared to 
make the life or death of a person accused, dependent on the throw of a die, 
or something equally unconnected with reason and decided by chance — on 
cold water or hot water, on red hot iron, or a bit of barley bread. Similar 
Superstition, we are assured by travellers, still exists in the Indies, on the 
coast of Malabar, and in Japan. 

This superstition passed from Egypt into Greece. There was a very 
celebrated temple at Trezéne in which every man who perjured himself died 
instantly of apoplexy. Hippolytus, in the tragedy of “Phedra,” in the first 
scene of the fifth act, addresses the following lines to his mistress Aricia: 


Aux portes de Trezéne, et parmi ces tombeaux, 
Des princes de ma race antiques sepultures, 

Est un temple sacré formidable aux parjures. 
C’est la que les mortels n’osent jurer en vain; 
Le perfide y recoit un chatiment soudain; 

Et, craignant d’y trouver la mort inévitable, 

Le mensonge n’a point de frem plus redoubtable. 


At Trezene’s gates, amidst the ancient tombs 

In which repose the princes of my race, 

A sacred temple stands, the perjurer’s dread. 

No daring mortal there may falsely swear, 

For swift the vengeance which pursues his crime, 
Inevitable death his instant lot; 

Nowhere has falsehood a more awful curb. 


The learned commentator of the great Racine makes the following 
remark on these Trezenian proofs or ordeals: 

“M. de la Motte has remarked that Hippolytus should have proposed to 
his father to come and hear his justification in this temple, where no one 
dared venture on swearing to a falsehood. It is certain, that in such a case 


Theseus could not have doubted the innocence of that young prince; but he 
had received too convincing evidence against the virtue of Phedra, and 
Hippolytus was not inclined to make the experiment. M. de la Motte would 
have done well to have distrusted his own good taste, when he suspected 
that of Racine, who appears to have foreseen the objection here made. In 
fact, Theseus is so prejudiced against Hippolytus that he will not even 
permit him to justify himself by an oath.” 

I should observe that the criticism of La Motte was originally made by 
the deceased marquis de Lassai. He delivered it at M. de la Faye’s, at a 
dinner party at which I was present together with the late M. de la Motte, 
who promised to make use of it; and, in fact, in his “Discourses upon 
Tragedy,” he gives the honor of the criticism to the marquis de Lassai. The 
remark appeared to me particularly judicious, as well as to M. de la Faye 
and to all the guests present, who — of course excepting myself — were the 
most able critics in Paris. But we all agreed that Aricia was the person who 
should have called upon Theseus to try the accused by the ordeal of the 
Trezenian temple; and so much the more so, as Theseus immediately after 
talks for a long time together to that princess, who forgets the only thing 
that could clear up the doubts of the father and vindicate the son. The 
commentator in vain objects that Theseus has declared to his son he will not 
believe his oaths: 


Toujours les scélérats ont recours au parjure. 
— Phedra. Act iv., scene 2. 


The wicked always have recourse to oaths. 


There is a prodigious difference between an oath taken in a common 
apartment, and an oath taken in a temple where the perjured are punished by 
sudden death. Had Aricia said but a single word on the subject, Theseus 
could have had no excuse for not conducting Hippolytus to this temple; but, 
in that case, what would have become of the catastrophe? 

Hippolytus, then, should not have mentioned at all the appalling power 
of the temple of Trezene to his beloved Aricia; he had no need whatever to 
take an oath of his love to her, for of that she was already most fully 
persuaded. In short, his doing so is an inadvertence, a small fault, which 


escaped the most ingenious, elegant, and impassioned tragedian that we 
ever had. 

From this digression, I return to the barbarous madness of ordeals. They 
were not admitted in the Roman republic. We cannot consider as of one of 
these ordeals, the usage by which the most important enterprises were made 
to depend upon the manner in which the sacred pullets ate their vetches. We 
are here considering only ordeals applied to ascertain the guilt or innocence 
of men. It was never proposed to the Manliuses, Camilluses, or Scipios, to 
prove their innocence by plunging their hands into boiling water without its 
scalding them. 

These suggestions of folly and barbarism were not admitted under the 
emperors. But the Tartars who came to destroy the empire — for the greater 
part of these plunderers issued originally from Tartary — filled our quarter 
of the world with their ridiculous and cruel jurisprudence, which they 
derived from the Persians. It was not known in the Eastern Empire till the 
time of Justinian, notwithstanding the detestable superstition which 
prevailed in it. But from that time the ordeals we are speaking of were 
received. This manner of trying men is so ancient that we find it established 
among the Jews in all periods of their history. 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram dispute the pontificate with the high priest 
Aaron in the wilderness; Moses commands them to bring him two hundred 
and fifty censors, and says to them: Let God choose between their censors 
and that of Aaron. Scarcely had the revolted made their appearance in order 
to submit to this ordeal, before they were swallowed up by the earth, and 
fire from heaven struck two hundred and fifty of their principal adherents; 
after which, the Lord destroyed fourteen thousand seven hundred more men 
of that party. The quarrel however for the priesthood still continued between 
the chiefs of Israel and Aaron. The ordeal of rods was then employed; each 
man presented his rod, and that of Aaron was the only one which budded. 

Although the people of God had levelled the walls of Jericho by the 
sound of trumpets, they were overcome by the inhabitants of Ai. This defeat 
did not appear at all natural to Joshua; he consulted the Lord, who answered 
that Israel had sinned; that some one had appropriated to his own use a part 
of the plunder that had been taken at Jericho, and there devoted as accursed. 
In fact, all ought to have been burned, together with the men and women, 
children and cattle, and whoever had preserved and carried off any part was 
to be exterminated. Joshua, in order to discover the offender, subjected all 


the tribes to the trial by lot. The lot first fell on the tribe of Judah, then on 
the family of Zarah, then on the house of Zabdi, and finally on the grandson 
of Zabdi, whose name was Acham. 

Scripture does not explain how it was that these wandering tribes came 
to have houses; neither does it inform us what kind of lots were made use of 
on the occasion; but it is clear from the text, that Acham, being convicted of 
stealing a small wedge of gold, a scarlet mantle, and two hundred shekels of 
silver, was burned to death in the valley of Achor, together with his sons, 
his sheep, his oxen, and his asses; and even his very tent was burned with 
him. 

The promised land was divided by lot; lots were drawn respecting the 
two goats of expiation which should be sacrificed to the Lord, and which 
should go for a scapegoat into the wilderness. When Saul was to be chosen 
king, lots were consulted, and the lot fell on the tribe of Benjamin, on the 
family of Metri belonging to that tribe, and finally on Saul, the son of Kish, 
in the family of Metri. 

The lot fell on Jonathan to be punished for having eaten some honey at 
the end of a rod. The sailors of Joppa drew lots to learn from God what was 
the cause of the tempest. The lot informed them that it was Jonah; and they 
threw him into the sea. 

All these ordeals by lot, which among other nations were merely profane 
superstitions, were the voice of God Himself when employed by His 
cherished and beloved people; and so completely and decidedly the voice of 
God that even the apostles filled the place of the apostle Judas by lot. The 
two candidates for the succession were Matthias and Barnabas. Providence 
declared in favor of St. Matthias. 

Pope Honorius, the third of that name, forbade by a decretal from that 
time forward the method of choosing bishops by lot. Deciding by lots was a 
very common practice, and was called by the pagans, “sortilegium.” Cato, 
in the “Pharsalia,” says, “Sortilegis egeant dubil....” 

There were other ordeals among the Jews in the name of the Lord; as, for 
example, the waters of jealousy. A woman suspected of adultery was 
obliged to drink of that water mixed with ashes, and consecrated by the high 
priest. If she was guilty she instantly swelled and died. It is upon the 
foundation of this law that the whole Christian world in the West 
established oracles for persons under juridical accusation, not considering 


that what was ordained even by God Himself in the Old Testament was 
nothing more or less than an absurd superstition in the New. 

Duel by wager of battle was one of those ordeals, and lasted down to the 
sixteenth century. He who killed his adversary was always in the right. The 
most dreadful of all these curious and barbarous ordeals, was that of a 
man’s carrying a bar of red-hot iron to the distance of nine paces without 
burning himself. Accordingly, the history of the middle ages, fabulous as it 
is, does not record any instance of this ordeal, nor of that which consisted in 
walking over nine burning ploughshares. All the others might be doubted, 
or the deceptions and tricks employed in relation to them to deceive the 
judges might be easily explained. It was very easy, for example, to appear to 
pass through the trial of boiling water without injury; a vessel might be 
produced half full of cold water, into which the judicial boiling water might 
be put; and the accused might safely plunge his arm up to the elbow in the 
lukewarm mixture, and take up from the bottom the sacred blessed ring that 
had been thrown into it for that purpose. 

Oil might be made to boil with water; the oil begins to rise and appears 
to boil when the water begins to simmer, and the oil at that time has 
acquired but a small degree of heat. In such circumstances, a man seems to 
plunge his hand into boiling water; but, in fact, moistens it with the 
harmless oil, which preserves it from contact with and injury by the water. 

A champion may easily, by degrees, harden and habituate himself to 
holding, for a few seconds, a ring that has been thrown into the fire, without 
any very striking or painful marks of burning. To pass between two fires 
without being scorched is no very extraordinary proof of skill or address, 
when the movement is made with great rapidity and the face and hands are 
well rubbed with ointment. It is thus that the formidable Peter Aldobrandini, 
or “The Fiery Peter,” as he was called, used to manage — if there is any 
truth in his history — when he passed between two blazing fires at 
Florence, in order to demonstrate, with God’s help, that his archbishop was 
a knave and debauchee. O, charlatans! charlatans! henceforth disappear 
forever from the pages of history! 

There existed a rather ludicrous ordeal, which consisted in making an 
accused person try to swallow a piece of barley bread, which it was 
believed would certainly choke him if he were guilty. I am not, however, so 
much diverted with this case as with the conduct of Harlequin, when the 
judge interrogated him concerning a robbery of which Dr. Balouard accused 


him. The judge was sitting at table, and drinking some excellent wine at the 
time, when Harlequin was brought in; perceiving which, the latter takes up 
the bottle, and, pouring the whole of its contents into a glass, swallows it at 
a draught, saying to the doctor: “If I am guilty of what you accuse me, sir, I 
hope this wine will prove poison to me.” 


ORDINATION. 


If a soldier, charged by the king of France with the honor of conferring the 
order of St. Louis upon another soldier, had not, when presenting the latter 
with the cross, the intention of making him a knight of that order, would the 
receiver of the badge be on that account the less a member of the order than 
if such intention had existed? Certainly not. 

How was it, then, that many priests thought it necessary to be re- 
ordained after the death of the celebrated Lavardin, bishop of Mans? That 
singular prelate, who had instituted the order of “Good Fellows” — Des 
Coteaux — bethought himself on his deathbed of a singular trick, in the 
way of revenge, on a class of persons who had much annoyed him. He was 
well known as one of the most daring freethinkers of the age of Louis XIV., 
and had been publicly upbraided with his infidel sentiments, by many of 
those on whom he had conferred orders of priesthood. It is natural at the 
approach of death, for a sensitive and apprehensive soul to revert to the 
religion of its early years. Decency alone would have required of the 
bishop, that at least at his death he should give an example of edification to 
the flock to which he had given so much scandal by his life. But he was so 
deeply exasperated against his clergy, as to declare, that not a single 
individual of those whom he had himself ordained was really and truly a 
priest; that all their acts in the capacity of priests were null and void; and 
that he never entertained the intention of conferring any sacrament. 

Such reasoning seems certainly characteristic, and just such as might be 
expected from a drunken man; the priests of Mans might have replied to 
him, “It is not your intention that is of any consequence, but ours. We had 
an ardent and determined desire to be priests; we did all in our power to 
become such. We are perfectly ingenuous and sincere; if you are not so, that 
is nothing at all to us.” The maxim applicable to the occasion is, “quic quid 
accipitur ad modum recipientis accipitur,” and not “ad modum dantis.” 
“When our wine merchant has sold us a half a hogshead of wine, we drink 
it, although he might have a secret intention to hinder us from drinking it; 
we shall still be priests in spite of your testament.” 

Those reasons were sound and satisfactory. However, the greater number 
of those who had been ordained by that bishop did not consider themselves 
as real and authorized priests, and subjected themselves to ordination a 


second time. Mascaron, a man of moderate talents, but of great celebrity as 
a preacher, persuaded them, both by his discourses and example, to have the 
ceremony repeated. The affair occasioned great scandal at Mans, and Paris, 
and Versailles; but like everything else was soon forgotten. 


ORIGINAL SIN. 


SECTION I. 


This is a subject on which the Socinians or Unitarians take occasion to exult 
and triumph. They denominate this foundation of Christianity its “original 
sin.” It is an insult to God, they say; it is accusing Him of the most absurd 
barbarity to have the hardihood to assert, that He formed all the successive 
generations of mankind to deliver them over to eternal tortures, under the 
pretext of their original ancestor having eaten of a particular fruit in a 
garden. This sacrilegious imputation is so much the more inexcusable 
among Christians, as there is not a single word respecting this same 
invention of original sin, either in the Pentateuch, or in the prophets, or the 
gospels, whether apocryphal or canonical, or in any of the writers who are 
called the “first fathers of the Church.” 

It is not even related in the Book of Genesis that God condemned Adam 
to death for eating an apple. God says to him, indeed, “in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” But the very same Book of Genesis 
makes Adam live nine hundred and thirty years after indulging in this 
criminal repast. The animals, the plants, which had not partaken of this 
fruit, died at the respective periods prescribed for them by nature. Man is 
evidently born to die, like all the rest. 

Moreover, the punishment of Adam was never, in any way, introduced 
into the Jewish law. Adam was no more a Jew than he was a Persian or 
Chaldean. The first chapters of Genesis — at whatever period they were 
composed — were regarded by all the learned Jews as an allegory, and even 
as a fable not a little dangerous, since that book was forbidden to be read by 
any before they had attained the age of twenty-one. 

In a word, the Jews knew no more about original sin than they did about 
the Chinese ceremonies; and, although divines generally discover in the 
Scripture everything they wish to find there, either “totidem verbis,” or 
“totidem literis,” we may safely assert that no reasonable divine will ever 
discover in it this surprising and overwhelming mystery. 

We admit that St. Augustine was the first who brought this strange 
notion into credit; a notion worthy of the warm and romantic brain of an 


African debauchee and penitent, Manichean and Christian, tolerant and 
persecuting — who passed his life in perpetual self-contradiction. 

What an abomination, exclaim the strict Unitarians, so atrociously to 
calumniate the Author of Nature as even to impute to Him perpetual 
miracles, in order that He may damn to all eternity the unhappy race of 
mankind, whom he introduces into the present life only for so short a span! 
Either He created souls from all eternity, upon which system, as they must 
be infinitely more ancient than the sin of Adam, they can have no possible 
connection with it; or these souls are formed whenever man and woman 
sexually associate; in which case the Supreme Being must be supposed 
continually watching for all the various associations of this nature that take 
place, to create spirits that He will render eternally miserable; or, finally, 
God is Himself the soul of all mankind, and upon this system damns 
Himself. Which of these three suppositions is the most absurd and 
abominable? There is no fourth. For the opinion that God waits six weeks 
before He creates a damned soul in a foetus is, in fact, no other than that 
which creates it at the moment of sexual connection: the difference of six 
weeks cannot be of the slightest consequence in the argument. I have 
merely related the opinion of the Unitarians; but men have now attained 
such a degree of superstition that I can scarcely relate it without trembling. 


SECTION II. 


It must be acknowledged that we are not acquainted with any father of the 
Church before St. Augustine and St. Jerome, who taught the doctrine of 
original sin. St. Clement of Alexandria, notwithstanding his profound 
knowledge of antiquity, far from speaking in any one passage of his works 
of that corruption which has infected the whole human race, and rendered it 
guilty from its birth, says in express words, “What evil can a new-born 
infant commit? How could it possibly prevaricate? How could such a being, 
which has, in fact, as yet done no one thing, fall under the curse of Adam?” 
And it is worth observing that he does not employ this language in order 
to combat the rigid opinion of original sin, which was not at that time 
developed, but merely to show that the passions, which are capable of 
corrupting all mankind, have, as yet, taken no hold of this innocent infant. 
He does not say: This creature of a day would not be damned if it should 


now die, for no one had yet conjectured that it would be damned. St. 
Clement could not combat a system absolutely unknown. 

The great Origen is still more decisive than St. Clement of Alexandria. 
He admits, indeed, in his exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
that sin entered into the world by Adam, but he maintains that it is the 
inclination to sin that thus entered; that it is very easy to commit evil, but 
that it is not on that account said, man will always commit evil, and is guilty 
even as soon as he is born. 

In short, original sin, in the time of Origen, consisted only in the 
misfortune of resembling the first man by being liable to sin like him. 
Baptism was a necessary ordinance; it was the seal of Christianity; it 
washed away all sins; but no man had yet said, that it washed away those 
which the subject of it had not committed. No one yet asserted that an infant 
would be damned, and burned in everlasting flames, in consequence of its 
dying within two minutes of its birth. And an unanswerable proof on this 
point is, that a long period passed away before the practice of baptizing 
infants became prevalent. Tertullian was averse to their being baptized; but, 
on the persuasion that original sin — of which these poor innocents could 
not possibly be guilty — would affect their reprobation, and expose them to 
suffer boundless and endless torture, for a deed of which it was impossible 
for them to have the slightest knowledge: to refuse them the consecrated 
bath of baptism, would be wilfully consigning them to eternal damnation. 
The souls of all the executioners in the world, condensed into the very 
essence of ingenious cruelty, could not have suggested a more execrable 
abomination. 

In a word, it is an incontestable fact that Christians did not for a certain 
period baptize their infants, and it is therefore equally incontestable that 
they were very far from damning them. 

This, however, is not all; Jesus Christ never said: “The infant that is not 
baptized will be damned.” He came on the contrary to expiate all sins, to 
redeem mankind by His blood; therefore, infants could not be damned. 
Infants would, of course, a fortiori, and, preferably, enjoy this privilege. 
Our divine Saviour never baptized any person. Paul circumcised his disciple 
Timothy, but is nowhere said to have baptized him. 

In a word, during the two first centuries, the baptism of infants was not 
customary; it was not believed, therefore, that infants would become 
victims of the fault of Adam. At the end of four hundred years their 


salvation was considered in danger, and great uncertainty and apprehension 
existed on the subject. 

In the fifth century appears Pelagius. He treated the opinion of original 
sin aS monstrous. According to him, this dogma, like all others, was 
founded upon a mere ambiguity. God had said to Adam in the garden: “In 
the day in which thou shalt eat of the tree of knowledge, thou shalt die.” 
But, he did not die; and God pardoned him. Why, then, should He not spare 
His race to the thousandth generation? Why should He consign to infinite 
and eternal torments the innocent infants whose father He received back 
into forgiveness and favor? 

Pelagius considered God, not merely as an absolute master, but as a 
parent, who left His children at perfect liberty, and rewarded them beyond 
their merits, and punished them less than their faults deserved. The 
language used by him and his disciples was: “If all men are born objects of 
the eternal wrath of that Being who confers on them life; if they can 
possibly be guilty before they can even think, it is then a fearful and 
execrable offence to give them being, and marriage is the most atrocious of 
crimes. Marriage, on this system, is nothing more or less than an emanation 
from the Manichean principle of evil; and those who engage in it, instead 
of adoring God, adore the devil.” 

Pelagius and his partisans propagated this doctrine in Africa, where the 
reputation and influence of St. Augustine were unbounded. He had been a 
Manichean, and seemed to think himself called upon to enter the lists 
against Pelagius. The latter was ill able to resist either Augustine or Jerome; 
various points, however, were contested, and the dispute proceeded so far 
that Augustine pronounced his sentence of damnation upon all children 
born, or to be born, throughout the world, in the following terms: “The 
Catholic faith teaches that all men are born so guilty that even infants are 
certainly damned when they die without having been regenerated in Jesus.” 

It would be but a wretched compliment of condolence to offer to a queen 
of China, or Japan, or India, Scythia, or Gothia, who had just lost her infant 
son to say: “Be comforted, madam; his highness the prince royal is now in 
the clutches of five hundred devils, who turn him round and round in a great 
furnace to all eternity, while his body rests embalmed and in peace within 
the precincts of your palace.” 

The astonished and terrified queen inquires why these devils should 
eternally roast her dear son, the prince royal. She is answered that the 


reason of it is that his great-grandfather formerly ate of the fruit of 
knowledge, in a garden. Form an idea, if possible, of the looks and thoughts 
of the king, the queen, the whole council, and all the beautiful ladies of the 
court! 

The sentence of the African bishop appeared to some divines — for there 
are some good souls to be found in every place and class — rather severe, 
and was therefore mitigated by one Peter Chrysologus, or Peter Golden- 
tongue, who invented a suburb to hell, called “limbo”, where all the little 
boys and girls that died before baptism might be disposed of. It is a place in 
which these innocents vegetate without sensation; the abode of apathy; the 
place that has been called “The paradise of fools.” We find this very 
expression in Milton. He places this paradise somewhere near the moon! 

Explication Of Original Sin. 

The difficulty is the same with respect to this substituted limbo as with 
respect to hell. Why should these poor little wretches be placed in this 
limbo? what had they done? how could their souls, which they had not in 
their possession a single day, be guilty of a gormandizing that merited a 
punishment of six thousand years? 

St. Augustine, who damns them, assigns as a reason, that the souls of all 
men being comprised in that of Adam, it is probable that they were all 
accomplices. But, as the Church subsequently decided that souls are not 
made before the bodies which they are to inhabit are originated, that system 
falls to the ground, notwithstanding the celebrity of its author. 

Others said that original sin was transmitted from soul to soul, in the way 
of emanation, and that one soul, derived from another, came into the world 
with all the corruption of the mother-soul. This opinion was condemned. 

After the divines had done with the question, the philosophers tried at it. 
Leibnitz, while sporting with his monads, amused himself with collecting 
together in Adam all the human monads with their little bodies of monads. 
This was going further than St. Augustine. But this idea, which was worthy 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, met with very few to adopt and defend it. 
Malebranche explains the matter by the influence of the imagination on 
mothers. Eve’s brain was so strongly inflamed with the desire of eating the 
fruit that her children had the same desire; just like the irresistibly 
authenticated case of the woman who, after having seen a man racked, was 
brought to bed of a dislocated infant. 


Nicole reduced the affair to “a certain inclination, a certain tendency to 
concupiscence, which we have derived from our mothers. This inclination is 
not an act; but it will one day become such.” Well said, Nicole; bravo! But, 
in the meantime, why am I to be damned? Nicole does not even touch the 
difficulty, which consists in ascertaining how our own souls, which have but 
recently been formed, can be fairly made responsible for the fault of another 
soul that lived some thousands of years ago. 

What, my good friends, ought to be said upon the subject? Nothing. 
Accordingly, I do not give my explication of the difficulty: I say not a single 
word. 


OVID. 


Scholars have not failed to write volumes to inform us exactly to what 
comer of the earth Ovidius Naso was banished by Octavius Cepias, 
surnamed Augustus. All that we know of it is, that, born at Sulmo and 
brought up at Rome, he passed ten years on the right shore of the Danube, 
in the neighborhood of the Black Sea. Though he calls this land barbarous, 
we must not fancy that it was a land of savages. There were verses made 
there; Cotis, the petty king of a part of Thrace, made Getic verses for Ovid. 
The Latin poet learned Getic, and also composed lines in this language. It 
seems as if Greek poetry should have been understood in the ancient 
country of Orpheus, but this country was then peopled by nations from the 
North, who probably spoke a Tartar dialect, a language approaching to the 
ancient Slavonian. Ovid seemed not destined to make Tartar verses. The 
country of the Tomites, to which he was banished, was a part of Mysia, a 
Roman province, between Mount Hemus and the Danube. It is situated in 
forty-four and a half degrees north latitude, like one of the finest climates of 
France; but the mountains which are at the south, and the winds of the north 
and east, which blow from the Euxine, the cold and dampness of the forests, 
and of the Danube, rendered this country insupportable to a man born in 
Italy. Thus Ovid did not live long, but died there at the age of sixty. He 
complains in his “Elegies” of the climate, and not of the inhabitants. “Quos 
ego, cum loca sim vestra perosus, amo.” 

These people crowned him with laurel, and gave him privileges, which 
prevented him not from regretting Rome. It was a great instance of the 
slavery of the Romans and of the extinction of all laws, when a man born of 
an equestrian family, like Octavius, exiled a man of another equestrian 
family, and when one citizen of Rome with one word sent another among 
the Scythians. Before this time, it required a “plebiscitum”, a law of the 
nation, to deprive a Roman of his country. Cicero, although banished by a 
cabal, had at least been exiled with the forms of law. 

The crime of Ovid was incontestably that of having seen something 
shameful in the family of Octavius: 


Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina feci? 
Why saw I aught, or why discover crime? 


The learned have not decided whether he had seen Augustus with a 
prettier boy than Mannius, whom he said he would not have because he was 
too ugly; whether he saw some page in the arms of the empress Livia, 
whom this Augustus had espoused, while pregnant by another; whether he 
had seen the said Augustus occupied with his daughter or granddaughter; 
or, finally, whether he saw him doing something still worse, “torva tu 
entibus hircis?” It is most probable that Ovid detected an incestuous 
correspondence, as an author, almost contemporary, named Minutionus 
Apuleius, says: “Pulsum quoque in exilium quod Augusti incestum vidisset.” 

Octavius made a pretext of the innocent book of the “Art of Love,” a 
book very decently written, and in which there is not an obscene word, to 
send a Roman knight to the Black Sea. The pretence was ridiculous. How 
could Augustus, of whom we have still verses filled with obscenities, 
banish Ovid for having several years before given to his friends some 
copies of the “Art of Love”? How could he impudently reproach Ovid for a 
work written with decorum, while he approved of Horace, who lavishes 
allusions and phrases on the most infamous prostitution, and who proposed 
girls and boys, maid servants and valets indiscriminately? It is nothing less 
than impudence to blame Ovid and tolerate Horace. It is clear that Octavius 
alleged a very insufficient reason, because he dared not allude to the real 
one. One proof that it related to some secret adventure of the sacred 
imperial family is that the goat of Caprea — Tiberius, immortalized by 
medals for his debaucheries; Tiberius, that monster of lust and dissimulation 
— did not recall Ovid, who, rather than demand the favor from the author 
of the proscriptions and the poisoner of Germanicus, remained on the shores 
of the Danube. 

If a Dutch, Polish, Swedish, English, or Venetian gentleman had by 
chance seen a stadtholder, or a king of Great Britain, Sweden, or Poland, or 
a doge of Venice, commit some great sin, even if it was not by chance that 
he saw it; if he had even sought the occasion, and was so indiscreet as to 
speak of it, this stadtholder, king, or doge could not legally banish him. 

We can reproach Ovid almost as much as Augustus and Tiberius for 
having praised them. The eulogiums which he lavishes on them are so 
extravagant that at present they would excite indignation if he had even 
given them to legitimate princes, his benefactors, instead of to tyrants, and 
to his tyrants in particular. You may be pardoned for praising a little too 
much a prince who caresses you; but not for treating as a god one who 


persecutes you. It would have been a hundred times better for him to have 
embarked on the Black Sea and retired into Persia by the Palus Meotis, 
than to have written his “Tristia.” He would have learned Persian as easily 
as Getic, and might have forgotten the master of Rome near the master of 
Ecbatana. Some strong minds will say that there was still another part to 
take, which was to go secretly to Rome, address himself to some relations 
of Brutus and Cassius, and get up a twelfth conspiracy against Octavius; but 
that was not in elegiac taste. 

Poetical panegyrics are strange things! It is very clear that Ovid wished 
with all his heart, that some Brutus would deliver Rome from that 
Augustus, to whom in his verses he wished immortality. I reproach Ovid 
with his “Tristia” alone. Bayle forms his system on the philosophy of chaos 
so ably exhibited in the commencement of the “Metamorphoses”: 


Ante mare et terras, et quod tegit omnia celum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe. 


Bayle thus translates these first lines: “Before there was a heaven, an 
earth, and a sea, nature was all homogeneous.” In Ovid it is, “The face of 
nature was the same throughout the universe,” which means not that all was 
homogeneous, but heterogeneous — this assemblage of different things 
appeared the same; “unus vultus.” Bayle criticises chaos throughout. Ovid, 
who in his verses is only the poet of the ancient philosophy, says that things 
hard and soft, light and heavy, were mixed together: 


Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
— OVID’S Met., b. i., 1. 20. 


And this is the manner in which Bayle reasons against him: “There is 
nothing more absurd than to suppose a chaos which had been homogeneous 
from all eternity, though it had the elementary qualities, at least those which 
we call alteratives, which are heat, cold, humidity, and dryness, as those 
which we call matrices, which are lightness and weight, the former the 
cause of upper motion, the latter of lower. Matter of this nature cannot be 
homogeneous, and must necessarily contain all sorts of heterogeneousness. 
Heat and cold, humidity and dryness, cannot exist together, unless their 
action and reaction temper and convert them into other qualities which 
assume the form of mixed bodies; and as this temperament can be made 


according to innumerable diversities of combinations, chaos must contain 
an incredible number of compound species. The only manner of conceiving 
matter homogeneous is by saying that the alterative qualities of the 
elements modify all the molecules of matter in the same degree in such a 
way, that throughout there is the same warmth, the same softness, the same 
odor, etc. But this would be to destroy with one hand that which has been 
built up with the other; it would be by a contradiction in terms to call chaos 
the most regular, the most marvellous for its symmetry, and the most 
admirable in its proportions that it is possible to conceive. I allow that the 
taste of man approves of a diversified rather than of a regular work; but our 
reason teaches us that the harmony of contrary qualities, uniformly 
preserved throughout the universe, would be as admirable a perfection as 
the unequal division of them which has succeeded chaos. What knowledge 
and power would not the diffusion of this uniform harmony throughout 
nature demand! It would not be sufficient to place in any compound an 
equal quantity of all the four ingredients; of one there must be more and of 
another less, according as their force is greater or less for action or 
resistance; for we know that philosophers bestow action and reaction in a 
different degree on the elementary qualities. All would amount to an 
opinion that the power which metamorphosed chaos has withdrawn it, not 
from a state of strife and confusion as is pretended, but from a state of the 
most admirable harmony, which by the adjustment of the equilibrium of 
contrary forces, retained it in a repose equivalent to peace. It is certain, 
therefore, that if the poets will insist on the homogeneity of chaos, they 
must erase all which they have added concerning the wild confusion of 
contrary seeds, of the undigested mass, and of the perpetual combat of 
conflicting principles. 

“Passing over this contradiction we shall find sufficient subject for 
opposing them in other particulars. Let us recommence the attack on 
eternity. There is nothing more absurd than to admit, for an infinite time, the 
mixture of the insensible particles of four elements; for as soon as you 
suppose in them the activity of heat, the action and reaction of the four 
primary qualities, and besides these, motion towards the centre in the 
elements of earth and water, and towards the circumference in those of fire 
and air, you establish a principle which necessarily separates these four 
kinds of bodies, the one from the other, and for which a definite period 
alone is necessary. Consider a little, that which is denominated “the vial of 


the four elements”. There are put into it some small metallic particles, and 
then three liquids, the one much lighter than the other. Shake these well 
together, and you no longer discern any of these component parts singly; 
each is confounded with the other. But leave your vial at rest for a short 
time, and you will find every one of them resume its pristine situation. The 
metallic particles will reassemble at the bottom of the vial, the lightest 
liquid will rise to the top, and the others take their stations according to 
their respective degrees of gravity. Thus a very short time will suffice to 
restore them to the same relative situation which they occupied before the 
vial was shaken. In this vial you behold the laws which nature has given in 
this world to the four elements, and, comparing the universe to this vial, we 
may conclude, that if the earth reduced to powder had been mingled with 
the matter of the stars, and with that of air and of water, in such a way as 
that the compound exhibited none of the elements by themselves, all would 
have immediately operated to disengage themselves, and at the end of a 
certain time, the particles of earth would form one mass, those of fire 
another; and thus of the others in proportion to the lightness or heaviness of 
each of them.” 

I deny to Bayle, that the experiment of the vial infers a definite period 
for the duration of chaos. I inform him, that by heavy and light things, Ovid 
and the philosophers intended those which became so after God had placed 
His hand on them. I say to him: “You take for granted that nature arranged 
all, and bestowed weight upon herself. You must begin by proving to me 
that gravity is an essential quality of matter, a position which has never 
been proved.” Descartes, in his romance has pretended that body never 
became heavy until his vortices of subtle matter began to push them from 
the centre. Newton, in his correct philosophy, never says that gravitation or 
attraction is a quality essential to matter. If Ovid had been able to divine the 
“Principia” of Newton, he would have said: “Matter was neither heavy nor 
in motion in my chaos; it was God who endowed it with these properties; 
my chaos includes not the forces you imagine’— “nec quidquam nisi 
pondus iners;” it was a powerless mass; “pondus” here signifies not weight 
but mass. 

Nothing could possess weight, before God bestowed on matter the 
principle of gravitation. In whatever degree one body is impelled towards 
the centre of another, would it be drawn or impelled by another, if the 
Supreme Power had not bestowed upon it this inexplicable virtue? 


Therefore Ovid will not only turn out a good philosopher but a passable 
theologian. 

You say: “A scholastic theologian will admit without difficulty, that if 
the four elements had existed independently of God, with all the properties 
which they now possess, they would have formed of themselves the 
machine of the world, and have maintained it in the state which we now 
behold. There are therefore two great faults in the doctrine of chaos; the 
first of which is, that it takes away from God the creation of matter, and the 
production of the qualities proper to air, fire, earth, and water; the other, that 
after taking God away, He is made to appear unnecessarily on the theatre of 
the world, in order to assign their places to the four elements. Our modern 
philosophers, who have rejected the faculties and the qualities of the 
peripatetician physics, will find the same defects in the description of the 
chaos of Ovid; for that which they call general laws of motion, mechanical 
principles, modifications of matter, the form, situation, and arrangement of 
atoms, comprehends nothing beyond the active and passive virtue of nature, 
which the peripatetics understand by the alterative and formative qualities 
of the four elements. Seeing, therefore, that, according to the doctrine of 
this school, these four bodies, separated according to their natural heaviness 
and lightness, form a principle which suffices for all generation, the 
Cartesians, Gassendists, and other modern philosophers, ought to maintain 
that the motion, situation, and form of the particles of matter, are sufficient 
for the production of all natural effects, without excepting even the general 
arrangement which has placed the earth, the air, the water, and the stars 
where we see them. Thus, the true cause of the world, and of the effect 
which it produces, is not different from the cause which has bestowed 
motion on particles of matter — whether at the same time that it assigned to 
each atom a determinate figure, as the Gassendists assert, or that it has only 
given to particles entirely cubic, an impulsion which, by the duration of the 
motion according to certain laws, makes it ultimately take all sorts of forms 
— which is the hypothesis of the Cartesians. Both the one and the other 
consequently agree, that if matter had been, before the generation of the 
present world, as Ovid describes, it would have been capable of 
withdrawing itself from chaos by its own necessary operation, without the 
assistance of God. Ovid may therefore be accused of two oversights — 
having supposed, in the first place, that without the assistance of the 
Divinity, matter possessed the seeds of every compound, heat, motion, etc.; 


and in the second, that without the same assistance it could extricate itself 
from confusion. This is to give at once too much and too little to both God 
and matter; it is to pass over assistance when most needed, and to demand it 
when no longer necessary.” 

Ovid may still reply: “You are wrong in supposing that my elements 
originally possessed all the qualities which they possess at present. They 
had no qualities; matter existed naked, unformed, and powerless; and when 
I say, that in my chaos, heat was mingled with cold, and dryness with 
humidity, I only employ these expressions to signify that there was neither 
cold, nor heat, nor wet, nor dry, which are qualities that God has placed in 
our sensations, and not in matter. I have not made the mistakes of which 
you accuse me. Your Cartesians and your Gassendists commit oversights 
with their atoms and their cubic particles; and their imaginations deal as 
little in truth as my “Metamorphoses”. I prefer Daphne changed into a 
laurel, and Narcissus into a flower, to subtile matter changed into suns, and 
denser matter transformed into earth and water. I have given you fables for 
fables, and your philosophers have given you fables for truth.” 


PARADISE. 


There is no word whose meaning is more remote from its etymology. It is 
well known that it originally meant a place planted with fruit trees; and 
afterwards, the name was given to gardens planted with trees for shade. 
Such, in distant antiquity, were those of Saana, near Eden, in Arabia Felix, 
known long before the hordes of the Hebrews had invaded a part of the 
territory of Palestine. 

This word “paradise” is not celebrated among the Jews, except in the 
Book of Genesis. Some Jewish canonical writers speak of gardens; but not 
one of them has mentioned a word about the garden denominated the 
“earthly paradise”. How could it happen that no Jewish writer, no Jewish 
prophet, or Jewish psalmodist, should have once cited that terrestrial 
paradise which we are talking of every day of our lives? This is almost 
incomprehensible. It has induced many daring critics to believe that Genesis 
was not written till a very late period. 

The Jews never took this orchard or plantation of trees — this garden, 
whether of plants or flowers — for heaven. St. Luke is the first who uses 
the word “paradise,” as signifying heaven, when Jesus Christ says to the 
good thief: “This day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 

The ancients gave the name of “heaven” to the clouds. That name would 
not have been exactly appropriate, as the clouds actually touch the earth by 
the vapors of which they are formed, and as heaven is a vague word 
signifying an immense space in which exist innumerable suns, planets, and 
comets, which has certainly but little resemblance to an orchard. 

St. Thomas says that there are three paradises — the terrestrial, the 
celestial, and the spiritual. I do not, I acknowledge, perfectly understand the 
difference between the spiritual and celestial. The spiritual orchard is 
according to him, the beatific vision. But it is precisely that which 
constitutes the celestial paradise, it is the enjoyment of God Himself. I do 
not presume to dispute against the “angel of the schools.” I merely say — 
Happy must he be who always resides in one of these three paradises! 

Some curious critics have thought the paradise of the Hesperides, 
guarded by a dragon, was an imitation of the garden of Eden, kept by a 
winged ox or a cherub. Others, more rash, have ventured to assert that the 
ox was a bad copy of the dragon, and that the Jews were always gross 


plagiarists; but this will be admitted to be blasphemy, and that idea is 
insupportable. 

Why has the name of paradise been applied to the square courts in the 
front of a church? Why has the third row of boxes at the theatre or opera 
house been called paradise? Is it because, as these places are less dear than 
others, it was thought they were intended for the poor, and because it is 
pretended that in the other paradise there are far more poor persons than 
rich? Is it because these boxes are so high that they have obtained a name 
which also signifies heaven? There is, however, some difference between 
ascending to heaven, and ascending to the third row of boxes. What would a 
stranger think on his arrival at Paris, when asked: “Are you inclined to go to 
paradise to see Pourceaugnac?” 

What incongruities and equivoques are to be found in all languages! 
How strongly is human weakness manifested in every object that is 
presented around us! See the article “Paradise” in the great Encyclopedia. It 
is certainly better than this. We conclude with the Abbé de St. Pierre’s 
favorite sentiment— “Paradise to the beneficent.” 


PASSIONS. 


Their Influence Upon The Body, And That Of The Body Upon Them. 


Pray inform me, doctor — I do not mean a doctor of medicine, who really 
possesses some degree of knowledge, who has long examined the 
sinuosities of the brain, who has investigated whether there is a circulating 
fluid in the nerves, who has repeatedly and assiduously dissected the human 
matrix in vain, to discover something of the formation of thinking beings, 
and who, in short, knows all of our machine that can be known; alas! I 
mean a very different person, a doctor of theology — I adjure you, by that 
reason at the very name of which you shudder, tell me why it is, that in 
consequence of your young and handsome housekeeper saying a few loving 
words, and giving herself a few coquettish airs, your blood becomes 
instantly agitated, and your whole frame thrown into a tumult of desire, 
which speedily leads to pleasures, of which neither herself nor you can 
explain the cause, but which terminate with the introduction into the world 
of a thinking being encrusted all over with original sin. Inform me, I entreat 
you, how the action tends to or is connected with the result? You may read 
and re-read Sanchez and Thomas Aquinas, and Scot and Bonaventure, but 
you will never in consequence know an iota the more of_ that 
incomprehensible mechanism by which the eternal architect directs your 
ideas and your actions, and originates the little bastard of a priest 
predestined to damnation from all eternity. 

On the following morning, when taking your chocolate, your memory 
retraces the image of pleasure which you experienced the evening before, 
and the scene and rapture are repeated. Have you any idea, my great 
automaton friend, what this same memory, which you possess in common 
with every species of animals, really is? Do you know what fibres recall 
your ideas, and paint in your brain the joys of the evening by a continuous 
sentiment, a consciousness, a personal identity which slept with you, and 
awoke with you? The doctor replies, in the language of Thomas Aquinas, 
that all this is the work of his vegetative soul, his sensitive soul, and his 
intellectual soul, all three of which compose a soul which, although without 
extension itself, evidently acts on a body possessed of extension in course. 


I perceived by his embarrassed manner, that he has been stammering out 
words without a single idea; and I at length say to him: If you feel, doctor, 
that, however reluctantly, you must in your own mind admit that you do not 
know what a soul is, and that you have been talking all your life without 
any distinct meaning, why not acknowledge it like an honest man? Why do 
you not conclude the same as must be concluded from the physical 
promotion of Doctor Bourssier, and from certain passages of Malebranche, 
and, above all, from the acute and judicious Locke, so far superior to 
Malebranche — why do you not, I say, conclude that your soul is a faculty 
which God has bestowed on you without disclosing to you the secret of His 
process, as He has bestowed on you various others? Be assured, that many 
men of deep reflection maintain that, properly speaking, the unknown 
power of the Divine Artificer, and His unknown laws, alone perform 
everything in us: and that, to speak more correctly still, we shall never 
know in fact anything at all about the matter. 

The doctor at this becomes agitated and irritated; the blood rushes into 
his face; if he had been stronger than myself, and had not been restrained by 
a sense of decency, he would certainly have struck me. His heart swells; the 
systole and diastole are interrupted in their regular operation; his brain is 
compressed; and he falls down in a fit of apoplexy. What connection could 
there be between this blood, and heart, and brain, and an old opinion of the 
doctor contrary to my own? Does a pure intellectual spirit fall into syncope 
when another is of a different opinion? I have uttered certain sounds; he has 
uttered certain sounds; and behold! he falls down in apoplexy — he drops 
dead! 

I am sitting at table, “prima mensis,” in the first of the month, myself and 
my soul, at the Sorbonne, with five or six doctors, “socii Sorbonnici,” 
fellows of the institution. We are served with bad and adulterated wine; at 
first our souls are elevated and maddened; half an hour afterwards our souls 
are stupefied, and as it were annihilated; and on the ensuing morning these 
same worthy doctors issue a grand decree, deciding that the soul, although 
occupying no place, let it be remembered, and absolutely immaterial — is 
lodged in the “corpus callosum” of the brain, in order to pay their court to 
surgeon La Peyronie. 

A guest is sitting at table full of conversation and gayety. A letter is 
brought him that overwhelms him with astonishment, grief, and 
apprehension. Instantly the muscles of his abdomen contract and relax with 


extraordinary violence, the peristaltic motion of the intestines is augmented, 
the sphincter of the rectum is opened by the convulsions which agitate his 
frame, and the unfortunate gentleman, instead of finishing his dinner in 
comfort, produces a copious evacuation. Tell me, then, what secret 
connection nature has established between an idea and a water-closet. 

Of all those persons who have undergone the operation of trepanning, a 
great proportion always remain imbecile. Of course, therefore, the thinking 
fibres of their brain have been injured; but where are these thinking fibres? 
Oh, Sanchez! Oh, Masters de Grillandis, Tamponet, Riballier! Oh, Cogé- 
Pecus, second regent and rector of the university, do give me a clear, 
decisive, and satisfactory explanation of all this, if you possibly can! 

While I was writing this article at Mount Krapak for my own private 
improvement, a book was brought to me called “The Medicine of the 
Mind,” by Doctor Camus, professor of medicine in the University of Paris. I 
was in hopes of finding in this book a solution of all my difficulties. But 
what was it that I found in fact? Just nothing at all. Ah, Master Camus! you 
have not displayed much mind in preparing your “Medicine of the Mind.” 
This person strongly recommends the blood of an ass, drawn from behind 
the ear, as a specific against madness. “The virtue of the blood of an ass,” 
he says, “re-establishes the soul in its functions.” He maintains, also, that 
madmen are cured by giving them the itch. He asserts, likewise, that in 
order to gain or strengthen a memory, the meat of capons, leverets, and 
larks, is of eminent service, and that onions and butter ought to be avoided 
above all things. This was printed in 1769 with the king’s approbation and 
privilege; and there really were people who consigned their health to the 
keeping of Master Camus, professor of medicine! Why was he not made 
first physician to the king? 

Poor puppets of the Eternal Artificer, who know neither why nor how an 
invisible hand moves all the springs of our machine, and at length packs us 
away in our wooden box! We constantly see more and more reason for 
repeating, with Aristotle, All is occult, all is secret. 


PAUL. 


SECTION I. 


Questions Concerning Paul. 


Was Paul a Roman citizen, as he boasted? If he was a native of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, Tarsus was not a Roman colony until a hundred years after his 
death; upon this point all antiquaries are agreed. If he belonged to the little 
town or village of Gescala, as St. Jerome believed, this town was in Galilee, 
and certainly the Galileans were not Roman citizens. 

Is it true, that St. Paul entered into the rising society of Christians, who at 
that time were demi-Jews, only because Gamaliel, whose disciple he was, 
refused him his daughter in marriage? It appears that this accusation is to be 
found exclusively in the Acts of the Apostles, which are received by the 
Ebionites, and refuted by the Bishop Epiphanius in his thirtieth chapter. 

Is it true, that St. Thecla sought St. Paul in the disguise of a man, and are 
the acts of St. Thecla admissible? Tertullian, in the thirteenth chapter of his 
book on “Baptism,” maintains that this history was composed by a priest 
attached to Paul. Jerome and Cyprian, in refuting the story of the lion 
baptized by St. Thecla, affirm the genuineness of these acts, in which we 
find that singular portrait of St. Paul, which we have already recorded. “He 
was fat, short, and broad shouldered; his dark eyebrows united across his 
aquiline nose; his legs were crooked, his head bald, and he was full of the 
grace of the Lord.” This is pretty nearly his portrait in the “Philopatris” of 
Lucian, with the exception of “the grace of God,” with which Lucian 
unfortunately had no acquaintance. 

Is Paul to be reprehended for his reproof of the Judaizing of St. Peter, 
who himself Judaized for eight days together in the temple of Jerusalem? 
When Paul was traduced before the governor of Judea for having 
introduced strangers into the temple, was it proper for him to say to the 
governor, that he was prosecuted on account of his teaching the resurrection 
of the dead, whilst of the resurrection of the dead nothing was said at all. 

Did Paul do right in circumcising his disciple Timothy, after having 
written to the Galatians, that if they were circumcised Jesus would not 
profit them? Was it well to write to the Corinthians, chap. ix.: Have we not 
power to eat and drink at your expense? “Have we not power to lead about 
a sister, a wife?” etc. Was it proper to write in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that he will pardon none of them, neither those who have 
sinned nor others? What should we think at present of a man who pretended 


to live at our expense, himself, and his wife; and to judge and to punish us, 
confounding the innocent with the guilty? What are we to understand by the 
ascension of Paul into the third heaven? — what is the third heaven? Which 
is the most probable — humanly speaking? Did St. Paul become a Christian 
in consequence of being thrown from a horse by the appearance of a great 
light at noon day, from which a celestial voice exclaimed: Saul, “Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?” or was it in consequence of being irritated against the 
Pharisees, either by the refusal of Gamaliel to give him his daughter, or by 
some other cause? 

In all other history, the refusal of Gamaliel would appear more probable 
than the celestial voice; especially if, moreover, we were not obliged to 
believe in this miracle. I only ask these questions in order to be instructed; 
and I request all those who are willing to instruct me to speak reasonably. 


SECTION IL. 


The Epistles of St. Paul are so sublime, it is often difficult to understand 
them. Many young bachelors demand the precise signification of the 
following words: “Every man praying or prophesying, having his head 
covered, dishonoreth his head.” What does he mean by the words: “I have 
learned from the Lord, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread?” 

How could he learn anything from that Jesus Christ to Whom he had 
never spoken, and to Whom he had been a most cruel enemy, without ever 
having seen Him? Was it by inspiration, or by the recital of the apostles? or 
did he learn it when the celestial light caused him to fall from his horse? He 
does not inform us on this point. 

The following again: “The woman shall be saved in child-bearing.” This 
is certainly to encourage population: it appears not that St. Paul founded 
convents. He speaks of seducing spirits and doctrines of devils; of those 
whose consciences are seared up with a red-hot iron, who forbid to marry, 
and command to abstain from meats. This is very strong. It appears that he 
abjured monks, nuns, and fast-days. Explain this contradiction; deliver me 
from this cruel embarrassment. 

What is to be said of the passage in which he recommends the bishops to 
have one wife?— “Unius uxoris virum.” This is positive. He permits the 
bishops to have but one wife, whilst the Jewish pontiffs might have several. 


He says unequivocally, that the last judgment will happen during his own 
time, that Jesus will descend from on high, as described by St. Luke, and 
that St. Paul and the righteous inhabitants of Thessalonica will be caught up 
to Him in the air, etc. 

Has this occurred? or is it an allegory, a figure? Did he actually believe 
that he should make this journey, or that he had been caught up into the 
third heaven? Which is the third heaven? How will he ascend into the air? 
Has he been there? “That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Glory, may give you the spirit of wisdom.” Is this acknowledging Jesus to 
be the same God as the Father? He has manifested His power over Jesus 
“when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him at His own right hand.” 
Does this constitute the divinity of Jesus? 

“Thou madest him (Jesus) a little lower than angels; thou crownedst him 
with glory.” If He is inferior to angels — is He God? 

“For if by one man’s offence death reigneth, much more they who 
receive of the abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one Jesus Christ.” Almost man and never God, except in a 
single passage contested by Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clerc, etc. 

“Children of God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” Is not this 
constantly regarding Jesus as one of us, although superior by the grace of 
God? “To God, alone wise, honor and glory, through Jesus Christ.” How are 
we to understand these passages literally, without fearing to offend Jesus 
Christ; or, in a more extended sense, without the risk of offending God the 
Father? 

There are many more passages of this kind, which exercise the sagacity 
of the learned. The commentators differ, and we pretend not to possess any 
light which can remove the obscurity. We submit with heart and mouth to 
the decision of the Church. We have also taken some trouble to penetrate 
into the meaning of the following passages: 

“For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keepest the law; but if thou be 
a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision.” “Now we 
know, that whatever the law saith, it saith to them who are under the law; 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may become guilty 
before God. Therefore, by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified; 
for by the law is the knowledge of sin.... Seeing that it is one God which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. Do 
we then make void the law, through faith? God forbid; yea, we establish the 


law.” “For if Abraham was justified by his works, he hath whereof to glory; 
but not before God.” 

We fear that even the ingenuous and profound Dom Calmet himself 
gives us not, upon these somewhat obscure passages, a light which 
dissipates all our darkness. It is without doubt our own fault that we do not 
understand the commentators, and are deprived of that complete conception 
of the text, which is given only to privileged souls. As soon, however, as an 
explanation shall come from the chair of truth, we shall comprehend the 
whole perfectly. 


SECTION IIL. 


Let us add this little supplement to the article “Paul.” It is better to edify 
ourselves with the Epistles of this apostle, than to weaken our piety by 
calumniating the times and persons for which they were written. The 
learned search in vain for the year and the day in which St. Paul assisted to 
stone St. Stephen, and to guard the mantles of his executioners. 

They dispute on the year in which he was thrown from his horse by a 
miraculous light at noonday, and on the epoch of his being borne away into 
the third heaven. They can agree neither upon the year in which he was 
conducted to Rome, nor that in which he died. They are unacquainted with 
the date of any of his letters. St. Jerome, in his commentary on the “Epistle 
to Philemon” says that Paul might signify the embouchure of a flute. 

The letters of St. Paul to Seneca, and from Seneca to St. Paul, were 
accounted as authentic in the primitive ages of the Church, as all the rest of 
the Christian writings. St. Jerome asserts their authenticity, and quotes 
passages from these letters in his catalogue. St. Augustine doubts them not 
in his 153d letter to Macedonius. We have thirty letters of these two great 
men, Paul and Seneca, who, it is pretended, were linked together by a strict 
friendship in the court of Nero. The seventh letter from Paul to Seneca is 
very curious. He tells him that the Jews and the Christians were often 
burned as incendiaries at Rome: 

“Christiani et Judei tanquam machinatores incendii supplicio affici 
solent.” It is in fact probable, that the Jews and the Christians, whose 
mutual enmity was extremely violent, reciprocally accused each other of 
setting the city on fire; and that the scorn and horror felt towards the Jews, 


with whom the Christians were usually confounded, rendered them equally 
the objects of public suspicion and vengeance. 

We are obliged to acknowledge, that the epistolary correspondence of 
Seneca and Paul is in a ridiculous and barbarous Latin; that the subjects of 
these letters are as inconsistent as the style; and that at present they are 
regarded as forgeries. But, then, may we venture to contradict the testimony 
of St. Jerome and St. Augustine? If writings, attested by them, are nothing 
but vile impostures, how shall we be certain of the authenticity of others 
more respectable? Such is the important objection of many learned persons. 
If we are unworthily deceived, say they, in relation to the letters of Paul and 
Seneca on the Apostolical Institutes, and the Acts of St. Peter, why may we 
not be equally imposed upon by the Acts of the Apostles? The decision of 
the Church and faith are unequivocal answers to all these researches of 
science and suggestions of the understanding. 

It is not known upon what foundation Abdias, first bishop of Babylon, 
says, in his “History of the Apostles,” that St. Paul caused St. James the 
Less to be stoned by the people. Before he was converted, however, he 
might as readily persecute St. James as St. Stephen. He was certainly very 
violent, because it is said in the Acts of the Apostles, that he “breathed 
threatenings and slaughter”. Abdias has also taken care to observe, that the 
mover of the sedition in which St. James was so cruelly treated, was the 
same Paul whom God had since called to the apostleship. 

This book, attributed to Abdias, is not admitted into the canon; but Julius 
Africanus, who has translated it into Latin, believes it to be authentic. Since, 
however, the church has not admitted it, we must not admit it. Let us 
content ourselves with adoring Providence, and wishing that all persecutors 
were transformed into charitable and compassionate apostles. 


PERSECUTION. 


I will not call Diocletian a persecutor, for he protected the Christians for 
eighteen years; and if, during his latter days, he did not save them from the 
resentment of Galerius, he only furnished the example of a prince seduced, 
like many others, by intrigue and cabal, into a conduct unworthy of his 
character. I will still less give the name of persecutor to Trajan or Antonius. 
I should regard myself as uttering blasphemy. 

What is a persecutor? He whose wounded pride and fanaticism irritate 
princes and magistrates into fury against innocent men, whose only crime is 
that of being of a different opinion. Impudent man! you have worshipped 
God; you have preached and practised virtue; you have served and assisted 
man; you have protected the orphan, have succored the poor; you have 
changed deserts, in which slaves dragged on a miserable existence, into 
fertile districts peopled with happy families; but I have discovered that you 
despise me, and have never read my controversial work. I will, therefore, 
seek the confessor of the prime minister, or the magistrate; I will show 
them, with outstretched neck and twisted mouth, that you hold an erroneous 
opinion in relation to the cells in which the Septuagint was studied; that you 
have even spoken disrespectfully for these ten years past of Tobit’s dog, 
which you assert to have been a spaniel, whilst I maintain that it was a 
greyhound. I will denounce you as the enemy of God and man! Such is the 
language of the persecutor; and if these words do not precisely issue from 
his lips, they are engraven on his heart with the graver of fanaticism steeped 
in the gall of envy. 

It was thus that the Jesuit Letellier dared to persecute Cardinal de 
Noailles, and that Jurieu persecuted Bayle. When the persecution of the 
Protestants commenced in France, it was not Francis I., nor Henry II., nor 
Francis II., who sought out these unfortunate people, who hardened 
themselves against them with reflective bitterness, and who delivered them 
to the flames in the spirit of vengeance. Francis I. was too much engaged 
with the Duchess d’Etampes; Henry II., with his ancient Diana, and Francis 
II. was too much a child. Who, then, commenced these persecutions? 
Jealous priests, who enlisted in their service the prejudices of magistrates 
and the policy of ministers. 


If these monarchs had not been deceived, if they had foreseen that these 
persecutions would produce half a century of civil war, and that the two 
parts of the nation would mutually exterminate each other, they would have 
extinguished with their tears the first piles which they allowed to be lighted. 
Oh, God of mercy! if any man can resemble that malignant being who is 
described as actually employed in the destruction of Your works, is it not 
the persecutor? 


PETER (SAINT). 


Why have the successors of St. Peter possessed so much power in the West 
and none in the East? This is just the same as to ask why the bishops of 
Wiirzburg and Salzburg obtained for themselves regal prerogatives in a 
period of anarchy, while the Greek bishops always remained subjects. Time, 
opportunity, the ambition of some, and the weakness of others, have done 
and will do everything in the world. We always except what relates to 
religion. To this anarchy, must be added opinion; and opinion is the queen 
of mankind. Not that, in fact, they have any very clear and definite opinion 
of their own, but words answer the same end with them. 

“T will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” The zealous 
partisans of the bishop of Rome contended, about the eleventh century, that 
whoever gives the greater gives the less; that heaven surrounded the earth; 
and that, as Peter had the keys of the container, he had also the keys of what 
was contained. If by heaven we understand all the stars and planets, it is 
evident, according to Tomasius, that the keys given to Simon Barjonas, 
surnamed Peter, were a universal passport. If we understand by heaven the 
clouds, the atmosphere, the ether, and the space in which the planets 
revolve, no smith in the world, as Meursius observes, could ever make a 
key for such gates as these. Railleries, however, are not reasons. 

Keys in Palestine were wooden latches with strings to them. Jesus says 
to Barjonas, “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” The pope’s clergy concluded from these words, that the popes had 
received authority to bind and unbind the people’s oath of fidelity to their 
kings, and to dispose of kingdoms at their pleasure. This certainly was 
concluding magnificently. The Commons in the states-general of France, in 
1302, say, in their memorial to the king, that “Boniface VIII. was a b 
for believing that God bound and imprisoned in heaven what Boniface 
bound on earth.” A famous German Lutheran — the great Melancthon — 
could not endure the idea of Jesus having said to Simon Barjonas, Cepha or 
Cephas, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my assembly, my 
church.” He could not conceive that God would use such a play of words, 
and that the power of the pope could have been established on a pun. Such a 
doubt, however, can be indulged only by a Protestant. 





Peter has been considered as having been bishop of Rome; but it is well 
known that, in the apostolic age, and long after, there was no particular and 
appropriate bishopric. The society of Christians did not assume a regular 
form until about the middle of the second century. It may be true that Peter 
went to Rome, and even that he was crucified with his head downwards, 
although that was not the usual mode of crucifixion; but we have no proof 
whatever of all this. We have a letter under his name, in which he says that 
he is at Babylon: acute and shrewd canonists have contended that, by 
Babylon, we ought to understand Rome; and on the same principle, if he 
had dated at Rome, we might have concluded that the letter had been 
written at Babylon. Men have long been in the habit of drawing such 
reasonable and judicious inferences as these; and it is in this manner that the 
world has been governed. 

There was once a clergyman who, after having been made to pay 
extortionately for a benefice at Rome — an offence known by the name of 
simony — happened to be asked, some time afterwards, whether he thought 
Simon Peter had ever been in that city? He replied, “I do not think that Peter 
was ever there, but I am sure Simon was.” 

With respect to the personal character and behavior of St. Peter, it must 
be acknowledged that Paul is not the only one who was scandalized at his 
conduct. He was often “withstood to the face,” as well as his successors. St. 
Paul vehemently reproached him with eating forbidden meats: that is, pork, 
blood-pudding, hare, eels, the ixion, and the griffin; Peter vindicated 
himself by saying that he had seen heaven opened about the sixth hour, and 
as it were a great sheet descending from the four corners of it, which was 
filled with creeping things, quadrupeds, and birds, while the voice of an 
angel called out to him, saying, “Kill and eat.” This, says Woolston, seems 
to have been the same voice which has called out to so many pontiffs since, 
“Kill everything; eat up the substance of the people.” But this reproach is 
much too strong. 

Casaubon cannot by any means bring himself to approve the manner in 
which St. Peter treated Ananias and Sapphira, his wife. “By what right,” 
says Casaubon, “did a Jew slave of the Romans order or permit that all 
those who believed in Jesus should sell their inheritance, and lay down the 
price paid for it at his feet?” If an Anabaptist at London was to order all the 
money belonging to his brethren to be brought and laid at his feet, would he 
not be apprehended as a seditious seducer, as a thief who would certainly be 


hanged at Tyburn? Was it not abominable to kill Ananias, because, after 
having sold his property and delivered over the bulk of the produce to Peter, 
he had retained for himself and his wife a few crowns for any case of 
necessity, without mentioning it? Scarcely, moreover, has Ananias expired, 
before his wife arrives. Peter, instead of warning her charitably that he had 
just destroyed her husband by apoplexy for having kept back a few oboli, 
and cautioning her therefore to look well to herself, leads her as it were 
intentionally into the snare. He asks her if her husband has given all his 
money to the saints; the poor woman replies in the affirmative, and dies 
instantly. This is certainly rather severe. 

Corringius asks, why Peter, who thus killed the persons that had given 
him alms and showed him kindness, did not rather go and destroy all the 
learned doctors who had brought Jesus Christ to the cross, and who more 
than once brought a scourging on himself. “Oh, Peter!” says Corringius, 
“you put to death two Christians who bestowed alms on you, and at the 
same time suffer those to live who crucified your God!” 

In the reigns of Henry IV., and Louis XIII., we had an advocate-general 
of the parliament of Provence, a man of quality, called d’Oraison de 
Torame, who, in a book respecting the church militant, dedicated to Henry 
IV., has appropriated a whole chapter to the sentences pronounced by St. 
Peter in criminal causes. He says, that the sentence pronounced by Peter on 
Ananias and Sapphira was executed by God Himself, “in the very terms and 
forms of spiritual jurisdiction.” His whole book is in the same strain; but 
Corringius, as we perceive, is of a different opinion from that of our 
Sagacious and liberal provincial advocate. It is pretty evident that 
Corringius was not in the country of the Inquisition when he published his 
bold remarks. 

Erasmus, in relation to St. Peter, remarked a somewhat curious 
circumstance, which is, that the chief of the Christian religion began his 
apostleship with denying Jesus Christ, and that the first pontiff of the Jews 
commenced his ministry by making a golden calf and worshipping it. 

However that may be, Peter is described as a poor man instructing the 
poor. He resembles those founders of orders who lived in indigence, and 
whose successors have become great lords and even princes. 

The pope, the successor of Peter, has sometimes gained and sometimes 
lost; but there are still about fifty millions of persons in the world 
submitting in many points to his laws, besides his own immediate subjects. 


To obtain a master three or four hundred leagues from home; to suspend 
your own opinion and wait for what he puts forth as his; not to dare to give 
a final decision on a cause relating to certain of our fellow-citizens, but 
through commissioners appointed by this stranger; not to dare to take 
possession of certain fields and vineyards granted by our own sovereign, 
without paying a considerable sum to this foreign master; to violate the laws 
of our country, which prohibit a man’s marriage with his niece, and marry 
her legitimately by giving this foreign master a sum still more considerable 
than the former one; not to dare to cultivate one’s field on the day this 
stranger is inclined to celebrate the memory of some unknown person 
whom he has chosen to introduce into heaven by his own sole authority; 
such are a part only of the conveniences and comforts of admitting the 
jurisdiction of a pope; such, if we may believe Marsais, are the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 

There are some other nations that carry their submission further. We 
have, in our own time, actually known a sovereign request permission of the 
pope to try in his own courts certain monks accused of parricide, and able 
neither to obtain this permission nor to venture on such trial without it! 

It is well known that, formerly, the power of the popes extended further. 
They were far above the gods of antiquity; for the latter were merely 
supposed to dispose of empires, but the popes disposed of them in fact. 
Sturbinus says, that we may pardon those who entertain doubts of the 
divinity and infallibility of the pope, when we reflect: that forty schisms 
have profaned the chair of St. Peter, twenty-seven of which have been 
marked by blood; that Stephen VII., the son of a priest, disinterred the 
corpse of Formosus, his predecessor, and had the head of it cut off; that 
Sergius III., convicted of assassinations, had a son by Marozia, who 
inherited the popedom; that John X., the paramour of Theodora, was 
strangled in her bed; that John XI., son of Sergius III., was known only by 
his gross intemperance; that John XII. was assassinated in the apartments of 
his mistress; that Benedict IX. both bought and sold the pontificate; that 
Gregory VII. was the author of five hundred years of civil war, carried on 
by his successors; that, finally, among so many ambitious, sanguinary, and 
debauched popes, there was an Alexander VI., whose name is pronounced 
with the same horror as those of Nero and Caligula. 

It is, we are told, a proof of the divinity of their character, that it has 
subsisted in connection with so many crimes; but according to this, if the 


caliphs had displayed still more atrocious and abominable conduct, they 
would have been still more divine. This argument, inferring their divinity 
from their wickedness, is urged by Dermius. He has been properly 
answered; but the best reply is to be found in the mitigated authority which 
the bishops of Rome at present exercise with discretion; in the long 
possession which the emperors permit them to enjoy, because in fact they 
are unable to deprive them of it; and in the system of the balance of power, 
which is watched with jealousy by every court in Europe. 

It has been contended, and very lately, that there are only two nations 
which could invade Italy and crush Rome. These are the Turks and 
Russians; but they are necessarily enemies; and, besides, I cannot distinctly 
anticipate misfortunes so distant. 


Je ne sais point prévoir les malheurs de si loin. 
— RACINE, Andromache, act. i, scene 2. 


PETER THE GREAT AND J.J. ROUSSEAU. 


“The Czar Peter ... had not true genius — that which creates and makes all 
of nothing. Some things which he did were good; the greater part were 
misplaced. He saw that his people were barbarous; he has not seen that they 
were not prepared for polishing; he would civilize them when they only 
wanted training. He wished at once to make Germans and English when he 
should have commenced by making Russians. He prevented his subjects 
from becoming what they might be, by persuading them that they were 
what they are not. It is thus that a French preceptor forms his pupil to shine 
for a moment in his childhood, and never afterwards to be anything. The 
empire of Russia would subjugate Europe, and will be subjugated itself. 
The Tartars, its subjects or neighbors, will become its masters and ours. 
This revolution appears to me unavoidable: all the kings of Europe labor 
together to accelerate it.” (Contrat Social, livre ii. chap. viii.) These words 
are extracted from a pamphlet entitled the “Contrat Social,” or “unsocial,” 
of the very unsociable Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is not astonishing, that 
having performed miracles at Venice he should prophesy on Moscow; but 
as he well knows that the good time of miracles and prophecies has passed 
away, he ought to believe, that his prediction against Russia is not so 
infallible as it appeared to him in his first fit of divination. It is pleasant to 
announce the fall of great empires; it consoles us for our littleness. It will be 
a fine gain for philosophy, when we shall constantly behold the Nogais 
Tartars — who can, I believe, bring twelve thousand men into the field — 
coming to subjugate Russia, Germany, Italy, and France. But I flatter 
myself, that the Emperor of China will not suffer it; he has already acceded 
to perpetual peace, and as he has no more Jesuits about him, he will not 
trouble Europe. Jean Jacques, who possesses, as he himself believes, true 
genius, finds that Peter the Great had it not. 





ean Jacques Rousseau 


A Russian lord, a man of much wit, who sometimes amuses himself with 
reading pamphlets, while reading this, remembered some lines of Moliére, 
implying, that three miserable authors took it into their heads, that it was 
only necessary to be printed and bound in calf, to become important 
personages and dispose of empires: 


Il semble a trois gredins, dans leur petit cerveau, 
Que pour étre imprimés et reliés en veau, 

Les voila dans |’état d’importantes personnes, 
Qu’avec leur plume ils font le destin des couronnes. 


The Russians, says Jean Jacques, were never polished. I have seen some 
at least very polite, and who had just, delicate, agreeable, cultivated, and 
even logical minds, which Jean Jacques will find very extraordinary. As he 


is very gallant, he will not fail to say, that they are formed at the court of the 
empress of Russia, that her example has influenced them: but that prevents 
not the correctness of his prophecy — that this empire will soon be 
destroyed. 

This good little man assures us, in one of his modest works, that a statue 
should be erected to him. It will not probably be either at Moscow or St. 
Petersburg, that anyone will trouble himself to sculpture Jean Jacques. 

I wish, in general, that when people judge of nations from their garrets, 
they would be more honest and circumspect. Every poor devil can say what 
he pleases of the Romans, Athenians, and ancient Persians. He can deceive 
himself with impunity on the tribunes, comitia, and dictatorships. He can 
govern in idea two or three thousand leagues of country, whilst he is 
incapable of governing his servant girl. In a romance, he can receive “an 
acrid kiss” from his Julia, and advise a prince to espouse the daughter of a 
hangman. These are follies without consequence — there are others which 
may have disastrous effects. 

Court fools were very discreet; they insulted the weak alone by their 
buffooneries, and respected the powerful: country fools are at present more 
bold. It will be answered, that Diogenes and Aretin were tolerated. Granted; 
but a fly one day seeing a swallow wing away with a spider’s web, would 
do the same thing, and was taken. 


SECTION II. 


May we not say of these legislators who govern the universe at two sous the 
sheet, and who from their garrets give orders to all kings, what Homer said 
to Calchas?: 


Os ede ta conta, taere essomena, pro theonta. 
He knew the past, present, and future. 


It is a pity that the author of the little paragraph which we are going to 
quote, knew nothing of the three times of which Homer speaks. “Peter the 
Great,” says he, “had not the genius which makes all of nothing.” Truly, 
Jean Jacques, I can easily believe it; for it is said that God alone has this 
prerogative. “He has not seen that his people were not prepared for 
polishing.” 


In this case, it was admirable of the czar to prepare them. It appears to 
me, that it is Jean Jacques who had not seen that he must make use of the 
Germans and English to form Russians. 

“He has prevented his subjects from ever becoming what they might be,” 
etc. Yet these same Russians have become the conquerors of the Turks and 
Tartars, the conquerors and legislators of the Crimea, and twenty different 
nations. Their sovereign has given laws to nations of which even the names 
were unknown in Europe. 

As to the prophecy of Jean Jacques, he may have exalted his soul 
sufficiently to read the future. He has all the requisites of a prophet; but as 
to the past and the present, it must be confessed that he knows nothing 
about them. I doubt whether antiquity has anything comparable to the 
boldness of sending four squadrons from the extremity of the Baltic into the 
seas of Greece — of reigning at once over the A:gean and the Euxine Seas 
— of carrying terror into Colchis, and to the Dardanelles — of subjugating 
Taurida, and forcing the vizier Azem to fly from the shores of the Danube to 
the gates of Adrianople. 

If Jean Jacques considers so many great actions which astonished the 
attentive world as nothing, he must at least confess, that there was some 
generosity in one Count Orloff, who having taken a vessel which contained 
all the family and treasures of a pasha, sent him back both his family and 
treasures. If the Russians were not prepared for polishing in the time of 
Peter the Great, let us agree that they are now prepared for greatness of 
soul; and that Jean Jacques is not quite prepared for truth and reasoning. 
With regard to the future, we shall know it when we have Ezekiels, Isaiahs, 
Habakkuks, and Micahs; but their time has passed away; and if we dare say 
so much, it is to be feared that it will never return. 

I confess that these lies, printed in relation to present times, always 
astonish me. If these liberties are allowed in an age in which a thousand 
volumes, a thousand newspapers and journals, are constantly correcting 
each other, what faith can we have in those histories of ancient times, which 
collected all vague rumors without consulting any archives, which put into 
writing all that they had heard told by their grandmothers in their childhood, 
very sure that no critic would discover their errors? 

We had for a long time nine muses: wholesome criticism is the tenth, 
which has appeared very lately. She existed not in the time of Cecrops, of 
the first Bacchus, or of Sanchoniathon, Thaut, Bramah, etc. People then 


wrote all they liked with impunity. At present we must be a little more 
careful. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


SECTION I. 


Philosopher, “lover of wisdom,” that is, “of truth.” All philosophers have 
possessed this two-fold character; there is not one among those of antiquity 
who did not give examples of virtue to mankind, and lessons of moral truth. 
They might be mistaken, and undoubtedly were so, on subjects of natural 
philosophy; but that is of comparatively so little importance to the conduct 
of life, that philosophers had then no need of it. Ages were required to 
discover a part of the laws of nature. A single day is sufficient to enable a 
sage to become acquainted with the duties of man. 

The philosopher is no enthusiast; he does not set himself up for a 
prophet; he does not represent himself as inspired by the gods. I shall not 
therefore place in the rank of philosophers the ancient Zoroaster, or Hermes, 
or Orpheus, or any of those legislators in whom the countries of Chaldea, 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece made their boast. Those who called 
themselves the sons of gods were the fathers of imposture; and if they 
employed falsehood to inculcate truths, they were unworthy of inculcating 
them; they were not philosophers; they were at best only prudent liars. 

By what fatality, disgraceful perhaps to the nations of the West, has it 
happened that we are obliged to travel to the extremity of the East, in order 
to find a sage of simple manners and character, without arrogance and 
without imposture, who taught men how to live happy six hundred years 
before our era, at a period when the whole of the North was ignorant of the 
use of letters, and when the Greeks had scarcely begun to distinguish 
themselves by wisdom? That sage is Confucius, who deemed too highly of 
his character as a legislator for mankind, to stoop to deceive them. What 
finer rule of conduct has ever been given since his time, throughout the 
earth? 

“Rule a state as you rule a family; a man cannot govern his family well 
without giving a good example; virtue should be common to the laborer and 
the monarch; be active in preventing crimes, that you may lessen the trouble 
of punishing them. 

“Under the good kings Yao and Xu, the Chinese were good; under the 
bad kings Kie and Chu, they were wicked. 


“Do to another as to thyself; love mankind in general, but cherish those 
who are good; forget injuries, but never benefits.” 

I have seen men incapable of the sciences, but never any incapable of 
virtue. Let us acknowledge that no legislator ever announced to the world 
more useful truths. 

A multitude of Greek philosophers taught afterwards a morality equally 
pure. Had they distinguished themselves only by their vain systems of 
natural philosophy, their names would be mentioned at the present day only 
in derision. If they are still respected, it is because they were just, and 
because they taught mankind to be so. 

It is impossible to read certain passages of Plato, and particularly the 
admirable exordium of the laws of Zaleucus, without experiencing an 
ardent love of honorable and generous actions. The Romans have their 
Cicero who alone is perhaps more valuable than all the philosophers of 
Greece. After him come men more respectable still, but whom we may 
almost despair of imitating; these are Epictetus in slavery, and the 
Antonines and Julian upon a throne. 

Where is the citizen to be found among us who would deprive himself, 
like Julian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, of all the refined 
accommodations of our delicate and luxurious modes of living? Who 
would, like them, sleep on the bare ground? Who would restrict himself to 
their frugal habits? Who would, like them, march bareheaded and 
barefooted at the head of the armies, exposed sometimes to the burning sun, 
and at other times to the freezing blast? Who would, like them, keep perfect 
mastery of all his passions? We have among us devotees, but where are the 
sages? where are the souls just and tolerant, serene and undaunted? 

There have been some philosophers of the closet in France; and all of 
them, with the exception of Montaigne, have been persecuted. It seems to 
me the last degree of malignity that our nature can exhibit, to attempt to 
oppress those who devote their best endeavors to correct and improve it. 

I can easily conceive of the fanatics of one sect slaughtering those of 
another sect; that the Franciscans should hate the Dominicans, and that a 
bad artist should cabal and intrigue for the destruction of an artist that 
surpasses him; but that the sage Charron should have been menaced with 
the loss of life; that the learned and noble-minded Ramus should have been 
actually assassinated; that Descartes should have been obliged to withdraw 
to Holland in order to escape the rage of ignorance; that Gassendi should 


have been often compelled to retire to Digne, far distant from the calumnies 
of Paris, are events that load a nation with eternal opprobrium. 

One of the philosophers who were most persecuted, was the immortal 
Bayle, the honor of human nature. I shall be told that the name of Jurieu, his 
slanderer and persecutor, is become execrable; I acknowledge that it is so; 
that of the Jesuit Letellier is become so likewise; but is it the less true that 
the great men whom he oppressed ended their days in exile and penury? 

One of the pretexts made use of for reducing Bayle to poverty, was his 
article on David, in his valuable dictionary. He was reproached with not 
praising actions which were in themselves unjust, sanguinary, atrocious, 
contrary to good faith, or grossly offensive to decency. 

Bayle certainly has not praised David for having, according to the 
Hebrew historian, collected six hundred vagabonds overwhelmed with 
debts and crimes; for having pillaged his countrymen at the head of these 
banditti; for having resolved to destroy Nabal and his whole family, because 
he refused paying contributions to him; for having hired out his services to 
King Achish, the enemy of his country; for having afterwards betrayed 
Achish, notwithstanding his kindness to him; for having sacked the villages 
in alliance with that king; for having massacred in these villages every 
human being, including even infants at the breast, that no one might be 
found on a future day to give testimony of his depredations, as if an infant 
could have possibly disclosed his villainy; for having destroyed all the 
inhabitants of some other villages under saws, and harrows, and axes, and 
in brick-kilns; for having wrested the throne from Ishbosheth, the son of 
Saul, by an act of perfidy; for having despoiled of his property and 
afterwards put to death Mephibosheth, the grandson of Saul, and son of his 
own peculiar friend and generous protector, Jonathan; or for having 
delivered up to the Gibeonites two other sons of Saul, and five of his 
grandsons who perished by the gallows. 

I do not notice the extreme incontinence of David, his numerous 
concubines, his adultery with Bathsheba, or his murder of Uriah. 

What then! is it possible that the enemies of Bayle should have expected 
or wished him to eulogize all these cruelties and crimes? Ought he to have 
said: Go, ye princes of the earth, and imitate the man after God’s own heart; 
massacre without pity the allies of your benefactor; destroy or deliver over 
to destruction the whole family of your king; appropriate to your own 
pleasures all the women, while you are pouring out the blood of the men; 


and you will thus exhibit models of human virtue, especially if, in addition 
to all the rest, you do but compose a book of psalms? 

Was not Bayle perfectly correct in his observation, that if David was the 
man after God’s own heart, it must have been by his penitence, and not by 
his crimes? Did not Bayle perform a service to the human race when he 
said, that God, who undoubtedly dictated the Jewish history, has not 
consecrated all the crimes recorded in that history? 

However, Bayle was in fact persecuted, and by whom? By the very men 
who had been elsewhere persecuted themselves; by refugees who in their 
own country would have been delivered over to the flames; and these 
refugees were opposed by other refugees called Jansenists, who had been 
driven from their own country by the Jesuits; who have at length been 
themselves driven from it in their turn. 

Thus all the persecutors declare against each other mortal war, while the 
philosopher, oppressed by them all, contents himself with pitying them. 

It is not generally known, that Fontenelle, in 1718, was on the point of 
losing his pensions, place, and liberty, for having published in France, 
twenty years before, what may be called an abridgement of the learned Van 
Dale’s “Treatise on Oracles”, in which he had taken particular care to 
retrench and modify the original work, so as to give no unnecessary offence 
to fanaticism. A Jesuit had written against Fontenelle, and he had not 
deigned to make him any reply; and that was enough to induce the Jesuit 
Letellier, confessor to Louis XIV., to accuse Fontenelle to the king of 
atheism. 

But for the fortunate mediation of M. d’Argenson, the son of a forging 
solicitor of Vire — a son worthy of such a father, as he was detected in 
forgery himself — would have proscribed, in his old age, the nephew of the 
great Corneille. 

It is so easy for a confessor to seduce his penitent, that we ought to bless 
God that Letellier did no more harm than is justly imputed to him. There are 
two situations in which seduction and calumny cannot easily be resisted — 
the bed and the confessional. 

We have always seen philosophers persecuted by fanatics. But can it be 
really possible, that men of letters should be seen mixed up in a business so 
odious; and that they should often be observed sharpening the weapons 
against their brethren, by which they are themselves almost universally 
destroyed or wounded in their turn. Unhappy men of letters, does it become 


you to turn informers? Did the Romans ever find a Garasse, a Chaumeix, or 
a Hayet, to accuse a Lucretius, a Posidonius, a Varro, or a Pliny? 

How inexpressible is the meanness of being a hypocrite! how horrible is 
it to be a mischievous and malignant hypocrite! There were no hypocrites in 
ancient Rome, which reckoned us a small portion of its innumerable 
subjects. There were impostors, I admit, but not religious hypocrites, which 
are the most profligate and cruel species of all. Why is it that we see none 
such in England, and whence does it arise that there still are such in France? 
Philosophers, you will solve this problem with ease. 


SECTION II. 


This brilliant and beautiful name has been sometimes honored, and 
sometimes disgraced; like that of poet, mathematician, monk, priest, and 
everything dependent on opinion. Domitian banished the philosophers, and 
Lucian derided them. But what sort of philosophers and mathematicians 
were they whom the monster Domitian exiled? They were jugglers with 
their cups and balls; the calculators of horoscopes, fortune-tellers, miserable 
peddling Jews, who composed philtres and talismans; gentry who had 
special and sovereign power over evil spirits, who evoked them from their 
infernal habitations, made them take possession of the bodies of men and 
women by certain words or signs, and dislodged them by other words or 
signs. 

And what were the philosophers that Lucian held up to public ridicule? 
They were the dregs of the human race. They were a set of profligate 
beggars incapable of applying to any useful profession or occupation; men 
perfectly resembling the “Poor Devil,” who has been described to us with 
so much both of truth and humor; men who are undecided whether to wear 
a livery, or to write the almanac of the “Annus Mirabilis,” the marvellous 
year; whether to work on reviews, or on roads; whether to turn soldiers or 
priests; who in the meantime frequent the coffee-houses, to give their 
opinion upon the last new piece, upon God, upon being in general, and the 
various modes of being; who will then borrow your money, and 
immediately go away and write a libel against you in conjunction with the 
barrister Marchand, or the creature called Chaudon, or the equally 
despicable wretch called Bonneval. 


It was not from such a school that the Ciceros, the Atticuses, the 
Epictetuses, the Trajans, Adrians, Antonines, and Julians proceeded. It was 
not such a school that formed a king of Prussia, who has composed as many 
philosophical treatises as he has gained battles, and who has levelled with 
the dust as many prejudices as enemies. 

A victorious empress, at whose name the Ottomans tremble, and who so 
gloriously rules an empire more extensive than that of Rome, would never 
have been a great legistratrix, had she not been a philosopher. Every 
northern prince is so, and the North puts the South to absolute shame. If the 
confederates of Poland had only a very small share of philosophy, they 
would not expose their country, their estates, and their houses, to pillage; 
they would not drench their territory in blood; they would not obstinately 
and wantonly reduce themselves to being the most miserable of mankind; 
they would listen to the voice of their philosophic king, who has given so 
many noble proofs and so many admirable lessons of moderation and 
prudence in vain. 

The great Julian was a philosopher when he wrote to his ministers and 
pontiffs his exquisite letters abounding in clemency and wisdom, which all 
men of judgment and feeling highly admire, even at the present day, 
however sincerely they may condemn his errors. 

Constantine was not a philosopher when he assassinated his relations, his 
son and his wife, and when, reeking with the blood of his family, he swore 
that God had sent to him the “Labarum” in the clouds. It is a long bound 
that carries us from Constantine to Charles IX., and Henry III., kings of one 
of the fifty great provinces of the Roman Empire. But if these kings had 
been philosophers, one would not have been guilty of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the other would not have made scandalous processions, 
nor have been reduced to the necessity of assassinating the duke of Guise 
and the cardinal, his brother, and at length have been assassinated himself 
by a young Jacobin, for the love of God and of the holy church. 

If Louis the Just, the thirteenth monarch of that name, had been a 
philosopher, he would not have permitted the virtuous de Thou and the 
innocent Marshal de Marillac to have been dragged to the scaffold; he 
would not have suffered his mother to perish with hunger at Cologne; and 
his reign would not have been an uninterrupted succession of intestine 
discords and calamities. 


Compare with those princes, thus ignorant, superstitious, cruel, and 
enslaved by their own passions or those of their ministers, such a man as 
Montaigne, or Charron, or the Chancellor de |’ Hopital, or the historian de 
Thou, or la Mothe Le Vayer, or a Locke, a Shaftesbury, a Sidney, or a 
Herbert; and say whether you would rather be governed by those sovereigns 
or by these sages. 

When I speak of philosophers I do not mean the coarse and brutal cynics 
who appear desirous of being apes of Diogenes, but the men who imitate 
Plato and Cicero. As for you, voluptuous courtiers, and you also, men of 
petty minds, invested with a petty employment which confers on you a 
petty authority in a petty country, who uniformly exclaim against and abuse 
philosophy, proceed as long as you please with your invective railing. I 
consider you as the Nomentanuses inveighing against Horace; and the 
Cotins attempting to cry down Boileau. 


SECTION IIL. 


The stiff Lutheran, the savage Calvinist, the proud Anglican high 
churchman, the fanatical Jansenist, the Jesuit always aiming at dominion, 
even in exile and at the very gallows, the Sorbonnist who deems himself 
one of the fathers of a council; these, and some imbecile beings under their 
respective guidance, inveigh incessantly and bitterly against philosophy. 
They are all different species of the canine race, snarling and howling in 
their peculiar ways against a beautiful horse that is pasturing in a verdant 
meadow, and who never enters into contest with them about any of the 
carrion carcasses upon which they feed, and for which they are perpetually 
fighting with one another. 

They every day produce from the press their trash of philosophic 
theology, their philosophico-theological dictionaries; their old and battered 
arguments, as common as the streets, which they denominate 
“demonstrations”; and their ten thousand times repeated and ridiculous 
assertions which they call “lemmas,” and “corollaries”; as false coiners 
cover a lead crown with a plating of silver. 

They perceive that they are despised by all persons of reflection, and that 
they can no longer deceive any but a few weak old women. This state is far 
more humiliating and mortifying than even being expelled from France and 
Spain and Naples. Everything can be supported except contempt. We are 


told that when the devil was conquered by Raphael — as it is clearly proved 
he was — that haughty compound of body and spirit at first easily consoled 
himself with the idea of the chances of war. But when he understood that 
Raphael laughed at him, he roundly swore that he would never forgive him. 
Accordingly, the Jesuits never forgave Pascal; accordingly, Jerieu went on 
calumniating Bayle even to the grave; and just in the same manner all the 
Tartuffes, all the hypocrites, in Moliére’s time, inveighed against that author 
to his dying day. In their rage they resort to calumnies, as in their folly they 
publish arguments. 

One of the most determined slanderers, as well as one of the most 
contemptible reasoners that we have among us, is an ex-Jesuit of the name 
of Paulian, who published a theologico-philosophical rhapsody in the city 
of Avignon, formerly a papal city, and perhaps destined to be so again. This 
person accuses the authors of the “Encyclopedia” of having said: 

“That as man is by his nature open only to the pleasures of the senses, 
these pleasures are consequently the sole objects of his desires; that man in 
himself has neither vice nor virtue, neither good nor bad morals, neither 
justice nor injustice; that the pleasures of the senses produce all the virtues; 
that in order to be happy, men must extinguish remorse, etc.” 

In what articles of the “Encyclopedia,” of which five new editions have 
lately commenced, are these horrible propositions to be found? You are 
bound actually to produce them. Have you carried the insolence of your 
pride and the madness of your character to such an extent as to imagine that 
you will be believed on your bare word? These ridiculous absurdities may 
be found perhaps in the works of your own casuists, or those of the Porter 
of the Chartreux, but they are certainly not to be found in the articles of the 
“Encyclopedia” composed by M. Diderot, M. d’Alembert, the chevalier 
Jaucourt, or M. de Voltaire. You have never seen them in the articles of the 
Count de Tressan, nor in those of Messrs. Blondel, Boucher-d’Argis, 
Marmontel, Venel, Tronchin, d’ Aubenton, d’Argenville, and various others, 
who generously devoted their time and labors to enrich the “Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,” and thereby conferred an everlasting benefit on Europe. Most 
assuredly, not one of them is chargeable with the abominations you impute 
to them. Only yourself, and Abraham Chaumeix, the vinegar merchant and 
crucified convulsionary, could be capable of broaching so infamous a 
calumny. 


You confound error with truth, because you have not sense sufficient to 
distinguish between them. You wish to stigmatize as impious the maxim 
adopted by all publicists, “That every man is free to choose his country.” 

What! you contemptible preacher of slavery, was not Queen Christina 
free to travel to France and reside at Rome? Were not Casimir and 
Stanislaus authorized to end their days in France? Was it necessary, because 
they were Poles, that they should die in Poland? Did Goldoni, Vanloo, and 
Cassini give offense to God by settling at Paris? Have all the Irish, who 
have established themselves in fame and fortune in France, committed by so 
doing a mortal sin? 

And you have the stupidity to print such extravagance and absurdity as 
this, and Riballier has stupidity enough to approve and sanction you; and 
you range in one and the same class Bayle, Montesquieu, and the madman 
de La Mettrie; and it may be added, you have found the French nation too 
humane and indulgent, notwithstanding all your slander and malignity, to 
deliver you over to anything but scorn! 

What! do you dare to calumniate your country — if indeed a Jesuit can 
be said to have a country? Do you dare to assert “that philosophers alone in 
France attribute to chance the union and disunion of the atoms which 
constitute the soul of man?” “Mentiris impudentissime!” I defy you to 
produce a single book, published within the last thirty years, in which 
anything at all is attributed to chance, which is merely a word without a 
meaning. 

Do you dare to accuse the sagacious and judicious Locke of having said 
“that it is possible the soul may be a spirit, but that he is not perfectly sure it 
is so; and that we are unable to decide what it may be able or unable to 
acquire?” 

“Mentiris impudentissime!” Locke, the truly respectable and venerable 
Locke, says expressly, in his answer to the cavilling and sophistical Stilling- 
fleet, “I am strongly persuaded, although it cannot be shown, by mere 
reason, that the soul is immaterial, because the veracity of God is a 
demonstration of the truth of all that He has revealed, and the absence of 
another demonstration can never throw any doubt upon what is already 
demonstrated.” 

See, moreover, under the article “Soul,” how Locke expresses himself on 
the bounds of human knowledge, and the immensity of the power of the 
Supreme Being. The great philosopher Bolingbroke declares that the 


opinion opposite to Locke’s is blasphemy. All the fathers, during the first 
three ages of the church, regarded the soul as a light, attenuated species of 
matter, but did not the less, in consequence, regard it as immortal. But now, 
forsooth, even your college drudges consequentially put themselves forward 
and denounce as “atheists” those who, with the fathers of the Christian 
church, think that God is able to bestow and to preserve the immortality of 
the soul, whatever may be the substance it consists of. 

You carry your audacity so far as to discover atheism in the following 
words, Who produces motion in nature? God. “Who produces vegetation in 
plants? God. Who produces motion in animals? God. Who produces 
thought in man? God.” 

We cannot so properly say on this occasion, “Mentiris impudentissime”; 
but we should rather say you impudently blaspheme the truth. We conclude 
with observing that the hero of the ex-Jesuit Paulian is the ex-Jesuit 
Patouillet, the author of a bishop’s mandate in which all the parliaments of 
the kingdom are insulted. This mandate was burned by the hands of the 
executioner. Nothing after this was wanting but for the ex-Jesuit Paulian to 
elevate the ex-Jesuit Nonnotte to be a father of the church, and to canonize 
the Jesuits Malagrida, Guignard, Gamet, and Oldham, and all other Jesuits 
to whom God has granted the grace of being hanged or quartered; they were 
all of them great metaphysicians, great philosophico-theologians. 


SECTION IV. 


People who never think frequently inquire of those who do think, what has 
been the use of philosophy? To destroy in England the religious rage which 
brought Charles I. to the scaffold; to deprive an archbishop in Sweden of 
the power, with a papal bull in his hand, of shedding the blood of the 
nobility; to preserve in Germany religious peace, by holding up theological 
disputes to ridicule; finally, to extinguish in Spain the hideous and 
devouring flames of the Inquisition. 

Gauls! unfortunate Gauls! it prevents stormy and factious times from 
producing among you a second “Fronde,” and a second “Damiens.” Priests 
of Rome! it compels you to suppress your bull In cena domini, that 
monument of impudence and stupidity. Nations! it humanizes your 
manners. Kings, it gives you instruction! 


SECTION V. 


The philosopher is the lover of wisdom and truth; to be a sage is to avoid 
the senseless and the depraved. The philosopher, therefore, should live only 
among philosophers. 

I will suppose that there are still some sages among the Jews; if one of 
these, when dining in company with some rabbis, should help himself to a 
plate of eels or hare, or if he cannot refrain from a hearty laugh at some 
superstitious and ridiculous observations made by them in the course of 
conversation, he is forever ruined in the synagogue; the like remark may be 
made of a Mussulman, a Gueber, or a Banian. 

I know it is contended by many that the sage should never develop his 
opinions to the vulgar; that he should be a madman with the mad, and 
foolish among fools; no one, however, has yet ventured to say that he 
should be a knave among knaves. But if it be required that a sage should 
always join in opinion with the deluders of mankind, is not this clearly the 
Same as requiring that he should not be an honest man? Would any one 
require that a respectable physician should always be of the same opinion as 
charlatans? 

The sage is a physician of souls. He ought to bestow his remedies on 
those who ask them of him, and avoid the company of quacks, who will 
infallibly persecute him. If, therefore, a madman of Asia Minor, or a 
madman of India, says to the sage: My good friend, I think you do not 
believe in the mare Borac, or in the metamorphoses of Vishnu; I will 
denounce you, I will hinder you from being bostanji, I will destroy your 
credit; I will persecute you — the sage ought to pity him and be silent. 

If ignorant persons, but at the same time persons of good understanding 
and dispositions, and willing to receive instruction, should ask him: Are we 
bound to believe that the distance between the moon and Venus is only five 
hundred leagues, and that between Mercury and the sun the same, as the 
principal fathers of the Mussulman religion insist, in opposition to all the 
most learned astronomers? — the sage may reply to them that the fathers 
may possibly be mistaken. He should at all times inculcate upon them that a 
hundred abstract dogmas are not of the value of a single good action, and 
that it is better to relieve one individual in distress than to be profoundly 
acquainted with the abolishing and abolished. When a rustic sees a serpent 


ready to dart at him, he will kill it; when a sage perceives a bigot and a 
fanatic, what will he do? He will prevent them from biting. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION I. 


Write filosophy or philosophy as you please, but agree that as soon as it 
appears it is persecuted. Dogs to whom you present an aliment for which 
they have no taste, bite you. You will say that I repeat myself; but we must a 
hundred times remind mankind that the holy conclave condemned Galileo; 
and that the pedants who declared all the good citizens excommunicated 
who should submit to the great Henry IV., were the same who condemned 
the only truths which could be found in the works of Descartes. 

All the spaniels of the theological kennel bark at one another, and all 
together at de Thou, la Mothe, Le Vayer, and Bayle. What nonsense has 
been written by little Celtic scholars against the wise Locke! 

These Celts say that Ceesar, Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, and Marcus Aurelius, 
might be philosophers, but that philosophy is not permitted among the 
Celts. We answer that it is permitted and very useful among the French; that 
nothing has done more good to the English; and that it is time to 
exterminate barbarity. You reply that that will never come to pass. No; with 
the uninformed and foolish it will not; but with honest people the affair is 
soon concluded. 


SECTION IL. 


One of the great misfortunes, as also one of the great follies, of mankind, is 
that in all countries which we call polished, except, perhaps, China, priests 
concern themselves with what belongs only to philosophers. These priests 
interfered with regulating the year; it was, they say, their right; for it was 
necessary that the people should know their holy days. Thus the Chaldean, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman priests, believed themselves mathematicians 
and astronomers; but what mathematics and astronomy! Whoever makes a 
trade of quackery cannot have a just and enlightened mind. They were 
astrologers, and never astronomers. 

The Greek priests themselves first made the year to consist only of three 
hundred and sixty days. Their geometricians must have informed them that 
they were deceived by five days and more. They, therefore, corrected their 


year. Other geometricians further showed them that they were deceived by 
six hours. Iphitus obliged them to change their Greek almanac. They added 
one day in four years to their faulty year; Iphitus celebrated this change by 
the institution of the Olympiads. 

They were finally obliged to have recourse to the philosopher Meton, 
who, combining the year of the moon with that of the sun, composed his 
cycle of nineteen years, at the end of which the sun and moon returned to 
the same point within an hour and a half. This cycle was graven in gold in 
the public place of Athens; and it is of this famous golden number that we 
still make use, with the necessary corrections. 

We well know what ridiculous confusion the Roman priests introduced 
in their computation of the year. Their blunders were so great that their 
summer holidays arrived in winter. Cesar, the universal Cesar, was obliged 
to bring the philosopher Sosigenes from Alexandria to repair the enormous 
errors of the pontiffs. When it was necessary to correct the calendar of 
Julius Cesar, under the pontificate of Gregory XIII., to whom did they 
address themselves? Was it to some inquisitor? It was to a philosopher and 
physician named Lilio. 

When the almanac was given to Professor Cogé, rector of the university, 
to compose, he knew not even the subject. They were obliged to apply to 
M. de Lalande, of the Academy of Sciences, who was burdened with this 
very painful task, too poorly recompensed. The rhetorician Cogé, therefore, 
made a great mistake when he proposed for the prize of the university this 
subject so strangely expressed: 

“Non magis Deo quam regibus infensa est ista que vocatur hodie 
philosophia.”— “That which we now call philosophy, is not more the 
enemy of God than of kings.” He would say less the enemy. He has taken 
magis for minus. And the poor man ought to know that our academies are 
not enemies either to the king or God. 


SECTION IIL. 


If philosophy has done so much honor to France in the “Encyclopedia,” it 
must also be confessed that the ignorance and envy which have dared to 
condemn this work would have covered France with opprobrium, if twelve 
or fifteen convulsionaries, who formed a cabal, could be regarded as the 
organs of France; they were really only the ministers of fanaticism and 


sedition; those who forced the king to dissolve the body which they had 
seduced. Their fanatical credulity for convulsions and the miserable 
impostures of St. Médard, was so strong, that they obliged a magistrate, 
elsewhere wise and respectable, to say in full parliament that the miracles of 
the Catholic church always existed. By these miracles, we can only 
understand those of convulsions, for assuredly it never performed any 
others; at least, if we believe not in the little children resuscitated by St. 
Ovid. The time of miracles is passed; the triumphant church has no longer 
occasion for them. Seriously, was there one of the persecutors of the 
Encyclopedia who understood one word of the articles Astronomy, 
Dynamics, Geometry, Metaphysics, Botany, Medicine, or Anatomy, of 
which this book, become so necessary, treats in every volume. What a 
crowd of absurd imputations and gross calumnies have they accumulated 
against this treasure of all the sciences! They should be reprinted at the end 
of the “Encyclopedia,” to eternize their shame. See what it is to judge a 
work which they were not even fit to study. The fools! they have exclaimed 
that philosophy ruined Catholicism. What, then, in twenty millions of 
people, has one been found who has vexed the least officer of the parish! 
one who has failed in respect to the churches! one who has publicly 
proffered against our ceremonies a single word which approached the 
virulence with which these railers have expressed themselves against the 
regal authority! Let us repeat that philosophy never did evil to the state, and 
that fanaticism, joined to the esprit du corps, has done much in all times. 


SECTION IV. 


Substance Of Ancient Philosophy. 


I have consumed about forty years of my pilgrimage in two or three corners 
of the world, seeking the philosopher’s stone called truth. I have consulted 
all the adepts of antiquity, Epicurus and Augustine, Plato and Malebranche, 
and I still remain in ignorance. In all the crucibles of philosophers, there are 
perhaps two or three ounces of gold, but all the rest is caput mortuum, 
insipid mire, from which nothing can be extracted. 

It seems to me that the Greeks, our masters, wrote much more to show 
their intellect, than they made use of their intellect to instruct themselves. I 
see not a single author of antiquity who has a consistent, methodical, clear 
system, going from consequence to consequence. 

All that I have been able to obtain by comparing and combining the 
systems of Plato, of the tutor of Alexander, Pythagoras, and the Orientals, is 
this: Chance is a word void of sense; nothing can exist without a cause. The 
world is arranged according to mathematical laws; therefore, it is arranged 
by an intelligence. 

It is not an intelligent being like myself who presided at the formation of 
the world; for I cannot form a miserable worm; therefore, the world is the 
work of an intelligence prodigiously superior. Does this being, who 
possesses intelligence and power in so high a degree, necessarily exist? It 
must be so, for he must either have received being from another, or through 
his own nature. If he has received his being from another, which is very 
difficult to conceive, I must look up to this other, which will in that case be 
the first cause. On whichever side I turn, I must admit a first cause, 
powerful and intelligent, who by his own nature is necessarily so. 

Has this first cause created things out of nothing? We cannot conceive 
that to create out of nothing is to change nothing into something. I cannot 
admit such a creation, at least until I find invincible reasons which force me 
to admit what my mind can never comprehend. All that exists appears to 
exist necessarily, since it exists; for if to-day there is a reason for the 
existence of things, there was one yesterday; there has been one in all times; 
and this cause must always have had its effect, without which it would have 
been a useless cause during eternity. 

But how can things have always existed, being visibly under the hand of 
the first cause? This power must always have acted in like manner. There is 


no sun without light, there is no motion without a being passing from one 
point of space to another. 

There is, therefore, a powerful and intelligent being who has always 
acted; and if this being had not acted, of what use to him would have been 
his existence? All things are, therefore, emanations from this first cause. 
But how can we imagine that stone and clay may be emanations of the 
eternal, intelligent, and puissant being? Of two things, one must be; either 
that the matter of this stone and mine necessarily exists of itself, or that it 
exists necessarily by this first cause; there is no medium. 

Thus, therefore, there are but two parts to take; either to admit matter 
eternal of itself, or matter eternally proceeding from a powerful, intelligent, 
eternal being. But existing of its own nature, or emanating from a producing 
being, it exists from all eternity, because it exists; and there is no reason that 
it might not have always existed. 

If matter is eternally necessary, it is in consequence impossible — it is 
contradictory, that it should not exist; but what man can assure you that it is 
impossible, that it is contradictory, that this fly and this flint have not 
always existed? We are, however, obliged to swallow this difficulty, which 
more astonishes the imagination than contradicts the principles of 
reasoning. 

Indeed, as soon as we have conceived that all has emanated from the 
supreme and intelligent being; that nothing has emanated from him without 
reason; that this being, always existing, must always have acted; that, 
consequently, all things must have eternally proceeded from the bosom of 
his existence — we should no more be deterred from believing the matter of 
which this fly and flint are formed is eternal, than we are deterred from 
conceiving light to be an emanation of the all-powerful being. 

Since I am an extended and thinking being, my extent and thought are 
the necessary productions of this being. It is evident to me that I cannot give 
myself extent or thought. I have, therefore, received both from this 
necessary being. 

Can he have given me what he has not? I have intelligence; I am in 
space; therefore, he is intelligent and is in space. To say that the Eternal 
Being, the All-Powerful God, has from all time necessarily filled the 
universe with His productions, is not taking from Him His free-will; but on 
the contrary, for free-will is but the power of acting. God has always fully 
acted; therefore God has always used the plenitude of His liberty. 


The liberty which we call indifference is a word without an idea — an 
absurdity; for this would be to determine without reason; it would be an 
effect without a cause. Therefore God cannot have this pretended free-will, 
which is a contradiction in terms. He has, therefore, always acted by the 
same necessity which causes His existence. It is, therefore, impossible for 
the world to exist without God; it is impossible for God to exist without the 
world. This world is filled with beings who succeed each other; therefore, 
God has always produced beings in succession. 

These preliminary assertions are the basis of the ancient eastern 
philosophy, and of that of the Greeks. We must except Democritus and 
Epicurus, whose corpuscular philosophy has combated these dogmas. But 
let us remark that the Epicureans were founded on an entirely erroneous 
philosophy, and that the metaphysical system of all the other philosophy 
subsisted with all the physical systems. All nature, except the void, 
contradicts Epicurus, and no phenomenon contradicts the philosophy which 
I explain. Now, a philosophy which agrees with all which passes in nature, 
and which contents the most attentive mind, is it not superior to all other 
unrevealed systems? 

After the assertions of the most ancient philosophers, which I have 
approached as nearly as possible, what remains to us? A chaos of doubts 
and chimeras. I believe that there never was a philosopher of a system who 
did not confess at the end of his life that he had lost his time. It must be 
confessed that the inventors of the mechanical arts have been much more 
useful to men than the inventors of syllogisms. He who imagined a ship, 
towers much above him who imagined innate ideas. 


PHYSICIANS. 


Regimen is superior to medicine, especially as, from time immemorial, out 
of every hundred physicians, ninety-eight are charlatans. Moliére was right 
in laughing at them; for nothing is more ridiculous than to witness an 
infinite number of silly women, and men no less than women, when they 
have eaten, drunk, sported, or abstained from repose too much, call in a 
physician for the headache, invoke him like a god, and request him to work 
the miracle of producing an alliance between health and intemperance, not 
omitting to fee the said god, who laughs at their folly. 

It is not, however, the less true that an able physician may preserve life 
on a hundred occasions, and restore to us the use of our limbs. When a man 
falls into an apoplexy, it is neither a captain of infantry nor a sergeant at law 
who will cure him. If cataracts are formed on my eyes, it is not my neighbor 
who will relieve me. I distinguish not between physicians and surgeons, 
these professions being so intimately connected. 

Men who are occupied in the restoration of health to other men, by the 
joint exertion of skill and humanity, are above all the great of the earth. 
They even partake of divinity, since to preserve and renew is almost as 
noble as to create. The Roman people had no physicians for more than five 
hundred years. This people, whose sole occupation was slaughter, in 
particular cultivated not the art of prolonging life. What, therefore, 
happened at Rome to those who had a putrid fever, a fistula, a gangrene, or 
an inflammation of the stomach? They died. The small number of great 
physicians introduced into Rome were only slaves. A physician among the 
great Roman patricians was a species of luxury, like a cook. Every rich man 
had his perfumers, his bathers, his harpers, and his physician. The 
celebrated Musa, the physician of Augustus, was a slave; he was freed and 
made a Roman knight; after which physicians became persons of 
consideration. 

When Christianity was so fully established as to bestow on us the felicity 
of possessing monks, they were expressly forbidden, by many councils, 
from practising medicine. They should have prescribed a precisely contrary 
line of conduct, if it were desirable to render them useful to mankind. 

How beneficial to society were monks obliged to study medicine and to 
cure our ailments for God’s sake! Having nothing to gain but heaven, they 


would never be charlatans; they would equally instruct themselves in our 
diseases and their remedies, one of the finest of occupations, and the only 
one forbidden them. It has been objected that they would poison the 
impious; but even that would be advantageous to the church. Had this been 
the case, Luther would never have stolen one-half of Catholic Europe from 
our holy father, the pope; for in the first fever which might have seized the 
Augustine Luther, a Dominican would have prepared his pills. You will tell 
me that he would not have taken them; but with a little address this might 
have been managed. But to proceed: 

Towards the year 1517 lived a citizen, animated with a Christian zeal, 
named John; I do not mean John Calvin, but John, surnamed of God, who 
instituted the Brothers of Charity. This body, instituted for the redemption 
of captives, is composed of the only useful monks, although not accounted 
among the orders. The Dominicans, Bermardines, Norbertins, and 
Benedictines, acknowledge not the Brothers of Charity. They are simply 
adverted to in the continuation of the “Ecclesiastical History” of Fleury. 
Why? Because they have performed cures instead of miracles — have been 
useful and not caballed — cured poor women without either directing or 
seducing them. Lastly, their institution being charitable, it is proper that 
other monks should despise them. 

Medicine, having then become a mercenary profession in the world, as 
the administration of justice is in many places, it has become liable to 
strange abuses. But nothing is more estimable than a physician who, having 
studied nature from his youth, knows the properties of the human body, the 
diseases which assail it, the remedies which will benefit it, exercises his art 
with caution, and pays equal attention to the rich and the poor. Such a man 
is very superior to the general of the Capuchins, however respectable this 
general may be. 


PIRATES OR BUCCANEERS. 


In the time of Cardinal Richelieu, when the Spaniards and French detested 
each other, because Ferdinand the Catholic laughed at Louis XII., and 
Francis I. was taken at the battle of Pavia by an army of Charles V. — while 
this hatred was so strong that the false author of the political romance, and 
political piece of tediousness, called the “Political Testament of Cardinal 
Richelieu,” feared not to call the Spaniards “an insatiable nation, who 
rendered the Indies tributaries of hell”; when, in short, we were leagued in 
1635 with Holland against Spain; when France had nothing in America, and 
the Spaniards covered the seas with their galleys — then buccaneers began 
to appear. They were at first French adventurers, whose quality was at most 
that of corsairs. 

One of them, named Legrande, a native of Dieppe, associated himself 
with fifty determined men, and went to tempt fortune in a bark which had 
not even a cannon. Towards the Isle of Hispaniola (St. Domingo), he 
perceived a galley strayed from the great Spanish fleet; he approached it as 
a captain wishing to sell provisions; he mounted, attended by his people; he 
entered the chamber of the captain, who was playing at cards, threw him 
down, made him prisoner with his cargo, and returned to Dieppe with his 
vessel laden with immense riches. This adventure was the signal for forty 
years’ unheard-of exploits. 

French, English, and Dutch buccaneers associated together in the caverns 
of St. Domingo, of the little islands of St. Christopher and Tortola. They 
chose a chief for each expedition, which was the first origin of kings. 
Agriculturists would never have wished for a king; they had no need of one 
to sow, thrash, and sell corn. 

When the buccaneers took a great prize, they bought with it a little vessel 
and cannon. One happy chance produced twenty others. If they were a 
hundred in number they were believed to be a thousand; it was difficult to 
escape them, still more so to follow them. They were birds of prey who 
established themselves on all sides, and who retired into inaccessible 
places; sometimes they ravaged from four to five hundred leagues of coast; 
sometimes they advanced on foot, or horseback, two hundred leagues up the 
countries. They surprised and pillaged the rich towns of Chagra, 


Maracaybo, Vera Cruz, Panama, Porto Rico, Campeachy, the island of St. 
Catherine, and the suburbs of Cartagena. 

One of these pirates, named Olonois, penetrated to the gates of Havana, 
followed by twenty men only. Having afterwards retired into his boat, the 
governor sent against him a ship of war with soldiers and an executioner. 
Olonois rendered himself master of the vessel, cut off the heads of the 
Spanish soldiers, whom he had taken himself, and sent back the executioner 
to the governor. Such astonishing actions were never performed by the 
Romans, or by other robbers. The warlike voyage of Admiral Anson round 
the world is only an agreeable promenade in comparison with the passage 
of the buccaneers in the South Sea, and with what they endured on terra 
firma. 

Had their policy been equal to their invincible courage, they would have 
founded a great empire in America. They wanted females; but instead of 
ravishing and marrying Sabines, like the Romans, they procured them from 
the brothels of Paris, which sufficed not to produce a second generation. 

They were more cruel towards the Spaniards than the Israelites ever were 
to the Canaanites. A Dutchman is spoken of, named Roc, who put several 
Spaniards on a spit and caused them to be eaten by his comrades. Their 
expeditions were tours of thieves, and never campaigns of conquerors; thus, 
in all the West Indies, they were never called anything but los ladrones. 
When they surprised and entered the house of a father of a family, they put 
him to the torture to discover his treasures. That sufficiently proves what we 
say in the article “Question,” that torture was invented by robbers. 

What rendered their exploits useless was, that they lavished in 
debauches, as foolish as monstrous, all that they acquired by rapine and 
murder. Finally, there remains nothing more of them than their name, and 
scarcely that. Such were the buccaneers. 

But what people in Europe have not been pirates? The Goths, Alans, 
Vandals, and Huns, were they anything else? What were Rollo, who 
established himself in Normandy, and William Fier-a-bras, but the most 
able pirates? Was not Clovis a pirate, who came from the borders of the 
Rhine into Gaul? 


PLAGIARISM. 


It is said that this word is derived from the Latin word plaga, and that it 
signifies the condemnation to the scourge of those who sold freemen for 
slaves. This has nothing in common with the plagiarism of authors, who sell 
not men either enslaved or free. They only for a little money occasionally 
sell themselves. 

When an author sells the thoughts of another man for his own, the 
larceny is called plagiarism. All the makers of dictionaries, all compilers 
who do nothing else than repeat backwards and forwards the opinions, the 
errors, the impostures, and the truths already printed, we may term 
plagiarists, but honest plagiarists, who arrogate not the merit of invention. 
They pretend not even to have collected from the ancients the materials 
which they get together; they only copy the laborious compilers of the 
sixteenth century. They will sell you in quarto that which already exists in 
folio. Call them if you please bookmakers, not authors; range them rather 
among second-hand dealers than plagiarists. 

The true plagiarist is he who gives the works of another for his own, who 
inserts in his rhapsodies long passages from a good book a little modified. 
The enlightened reader, seeing this patch of cloth of gold upon a blanket, 
soon detects the bungling purloiner. 

Ramsay, who after having been a Presbyterian in his native Scotland, an 
Anglican in London, then a Quaker, and who finally persuaded Fénelon that 
he was a Catholic, and even pretended a penchant for celestial love — 
Ramsay, I say, compiled the “Travels of Cyrus,” because his master made 
his Telemachus travel. So far he only imitated; but in these travels he copies 
from an old English author, who introduces a young solitary dissecting his 
dead goat, and arriving at a knowledge of the Deity by the process, which is 
very much like plagiarism. On conducting Cyrus into Egypt, in describing 
that singular country, he employs the same expressions as Bossuet, whom 
he copies word for word without citing; this is plagiarism complete. One of 
my friends reproached him with this one day; Ramsay replied that he was 
not aware of it, and that it was not surprising he should think like Fénelon 
and write like Bossuet. This was making out the adage, “Proud as a 
Scotsman.” 


The most singular of all plagiarism is possibly that of Father Barre, 
author of a large history of Germany in ten volumes. The history of Charles 
XII. had just been printed, and he inserted more than two hundred pages of 
it in his work; making a duke of Lorraine say precisely that which was said 
by Charles XII. 

He attributes to the emperor Amold that which happened to the Swedish 
monarch. He relates of the emperor Rudolph that which was said of King 
Stanislaus. Waldemar, king of Denmark, acts precisely like Charles at 
Bender, etc. 

The most pleasant part of the story is, that a journalist, perceiving this 
extraordinary resemblance between the two works, failed not to impute the 
plagiarism to the author of the history of Charles XII., who had composed 
his work twenty years before the appearance of that of Father Barre. It is 
chiefly in poetry that plagiarism is allowed to pass; and certainly, of all 
larcenies, it is that which is least dangerous to society. 


PLATO. 


SECTION I. 


Of The Timezus Of Plato And Some Other Things. 


The fathers of the Church, of the first four centuries, were all Greeks and 
Platonists: you find not one Roman who wrote for Christianity, or who had 
the slightest tincture of philosophy. I will here observe, by the way, that it is 
strange enough, the great Church of Rome, which contributed in nothing to 
this establishment, has alone reaped all the advantage. It has been with this 
revolution, as with all those produced by civil wars: the first who trouble a 
state, always unknowingly labor for others rather than for themselves. 

The school of Alexandria, founded by one named Mark, to whom 
succeeded Athenagoras, Clement, and Origen, was the centre of the 
Christian philosophy. Plato was regarded by all the Greeks of Alexandria as 
the master of wisdom, the interpreter of the divinity. If the first Christians 
had not embraced the dogmas of Plato, they would never have had any 
philosophers, any man of mind in their party. I set aside inspiration and 
grace which are above all philosophy, and speak only of the ordinary course 
of human events. 

It is said that it was principally in the “Timeus” of Plato that the Greek 
fathers were instructed. This “Timeeus” passes for the most sublime work of 
all ancient philosophy. It is almost the only one which Dacier has not 
translated, and I think the reason is, because he did not understand it, and 
that he feared to discover to clear-sighted readers the face of this Greek 
divinity, who is only adored because he is veiled. 

Plato, in this fine dialogue, commences by introducing an Egyptian 
priest, who teaches Solon the ancient history of the city of Athens, which 
was preserved faithfully for nine thousand years in the archives of Egypt. 

Athens, says the priest, was once the finest city of Greece, and the most 
renowned in the world for the arts of war and peace. She alone resisted the 
watriors of the famous island Atlantis, who came in innumerable vessels to 
subjugate a great part of Europe and Asia. Athens had the glory of freeing 
SO Many vanquished people, and of preserving Egypt from the servitude 
which menaced us. But after this illustrious victory and service rendered to 
mankind, a frightful earthquake in twenty-four hours swallowed the 
territory of Athens, and all the great island of Atlantis. This island is now 
only a vast sea, which the ruins of this ancient world and the slime mixed 
with its waters rendered unnavigable. 


This is what the priest relates to Solon: and such is the manner in which 
Plato prepares to explain to us subsequently, the formation of the soul, the 
operations of the “Word,” and his trinity. It is not physically impossible that 
there might be an island Atlantis, which had not existed for nine thousand 
years, and which perished by an earthquake, like Herculaneum and so many 
other cities; but our priest, in adding that the sea which washes Mount Atlas 
is inaccessible to vessels, renders the history a little suspicious. 

It may be, after all, that since Solon — that is to say, in the course of 
three thousand years — vessels have dispersed the slime of the ancient 
island Atlantis and rendered the sea navigable; but it is still surprising that 
he should prepare by this island to speak of the “Word.” 

Perhaps in telling this priest’s or old woman’s story, Plato wished to 
insinuate something contrary to the vicissitudes which have so often 
changed the face of the globe. Perhaps he would merely say what 
Pythagoras and Timeus of Locris have said so long before him, and what 
our eyes tell us every day — that everything in nature perishes and is 
renewed. The history of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the fall of Phethon, are 
fables: but inundations and conflagrations are truths. 

Plato departs from his imaginary island, to speak of things which the best 
of philosophers of our days would not disavow. “That which is produced 
has necessarily a cause, an author. It is difficult to discover the author of 
this world; and when he is found it is dangerous to speak of him to the 
people.” 

Nothing is more true, even now, than that if a sage, in passing by our 
Lady of Loretto, said to another sage, his friend, that our Lady of Loretto, 
with her little black face, governs not the entire universe, and a good 
woman overheard these words, and related them to other good women of 
the march of Ancona, the sage would be stoned like Orpheus. This is 
precisely the situation in which the first Christians were believed to be, who 
spoke not well of Cybele and Diana, which alone should attach them to 
Plato. The unintelligible things which he afterwards treats of, ought not to 
disgust us with him. 

I will not reproach Plato with saying, in his “Timeus,” that the world is 
an animal; for he no doubt understands that the elements in motion animate 
the world; and he means not, by animal, a dog or a man, who walks, feels, 
eats, sleeps, and engenders. An author should always be explained in the 
most favorable sense; and it is not while we accuse people, or when we 


denounce their books, that it is right to interpret malignantly and poison all 
their words; nor is it thus that I shall treat Plato. 

According to him there is a kind of trinity which is the soul of matter. 
These are his words: “From the indivisible substance, always similar to 
itself, and the divisible substance, a third substance is composed, which 
partakes of the same and of others.” 

Afterwards came the Pythagorean number, which renders the thing still 
more unintelligible, and consequently more respectable. What ammunition 
for people commencing a paper war! Friend reader, a little patience and 
attention, if you please: “When God had formed the soul of the world of 
these three substances, the soul shot itself into the midst of the universe, to 
the extremities of being; spreading itself everywhere, and reacting upon 
itself, it formed at all times a divine origin of eternal wisdom.” 

And some lines afterwards: “Thus the nature of the immense animal 
which we call the world, is eternal.” Plato, following the example of his 
predecessors, then introduces the Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, 
forming this world before time; so that God could not exist without the 
world, nor the world without God; as the sun cannot exist without shedding 
light into space, nor this light steal into space without the sun. 

I pass in silence many Greek, or rather Oriental ideas; as for example — 
that there are four sorts of animals — celestial gods, birds of the air, fishes, 
and terrestrial animals, to which last we have the honor to belong. 

I hasten to arrive at a second trinity: “the being engendered, the being 
who engenders, and the being which resembles the engendered and the 
engenderer.” This trinity is formal enough, and the fathers have found their 
account in it. 

This trinity is followed by a rather singular theory of the four elements. 
The earth is founded on an equilateral triangle, water on a right-angled 
triangle, air on a scalene, and fire on an isosceles triangle. After which he 
demonstratively proves that there can be but five worlds, because there are 
but five regular solid bodies, and yet that there is but one world which is 
round. 

I confess that no philosopher in Bedlam has ever reasoned so powerfully. 
Rouse yourself, friend reader, to hear me speak of the other famous trinity 
of Plato, which his commentators have so much vaunted: it is the Eternal 
Being, the Eternal Creator of the world; His word, intelligence, or idea; and 
the good which results from it. I assure you that I have sought for it 


diligently in this “Timeeus,” and I have never found it there; it may be there 
“totidem literis,” but it is not “totidem verbis,” or I am much mistaken. 

After reading all Plato with great reluctance, I perceived some shadow of 
the trinity for which he is so much honored. It is in the sixth book of his 
“Chimerical Republic,” in which he says: “Let us speak of the Son, the 
wonderful production of good, and His perfect image.” But unfortunately he 
discovers this perfect image of God to be the sun. It was therefore the 
physical sun, which with the Word and the Father composed the platonic 
trinity. In the “Epinomis” of Plato there are very curious absurdities, one of 
which I translate as reasonably as I can, for the convenience of the reader: 

“Know that there are eight virtues in heaven: I have observed them, 
which is easy to all the world. The sun is one of its virtues, the moon 
another; the third is the assemblage of stars; and the five planets, with these 
three virtues, make the number eight. Be careful of thinking that these 
virtues, or those which they contain, and which animate them, either move 
of themselves or are carried in vehicles; be careful, I say, of believing that 
some may be gods and others not; that some may be adorable, and others 
such as we should neither adore or invoke. They are all brothers; each has 
his share; we owe them all the same honors; they fill all the situations which 
the Word assigned to them, when it formed the visible universe.” 

Here is the Word already found: we must now find the three persons. 
They are in the second letter from Plato to Dionysius, which letters 
assuredly are not forged; the style is the same as that of his dialogues. He 
often says to Dionysius and Dion things very difficult to comprehend, and 
which we might believe to be written in numbers, but he also tells us very 
clear ones, which have been found true a long time after him. For example, 
he expresses himself thus in his seventh letter to Dion: 

“T have been convinced that all states are very badly governed; there is 
scarcely any good institution or administration. We see, as it were, day after 
day, that all follow the path of fortune rather than that of wisdom.” After 
this short digression on temporal affairs, let us return to spiritual ones, to the 
Trinity. Plato says to Dionysius: 

“The King of the universe is surrounded by His works: all is the effect of 
His grace. The finest of things have their first cause in Him; the second in 
perfection have in Him their second cause, and He is further the third cause 
of works of the third degree.” 


The Trinity, such as we acknowledge, could not be recognized in this 
letter; but it was a great point to have in a Greek author a guaranty of the 
dogmas of the dawning Church. Every Greek church was therefore Platonic, 
as every Latin church was peripatetic, from the commencement of the third 
century. Thus two Greeks whom we have never understood, were the 
masters of our opinions until the time in which men at the end of two 
thousand years were obliged to think for themselves. 


SECTION II. 


Questions On Plato And Some Other Trifles. 


Plato, in saying to the Greeks what so many philosophers of other nations 
have said before him, in assuring them that there is a Supreme Intelligence 
which arranged the universe — did he think that this Supreme Intelligence 
resided in a single place, like a king of the East in his seraglio? Or rather 
did he believe that this Powerful Intelligence spread itself everywhere like 
light, or a being still more delicate, prompt, active, and penetrating than 
light? The God of Plato, in a word, is he in matter, or is he separated from 
it? Oh, you who have read Plato attentively, that is to say, seven or eight 
fantastical dreams hidden in some garret in Europe, if ever these questions 
reach you, I implore you to answer them. 

The barbarous island of Cassite rides, in which men lived in the woods 
in the time of Plato, has finally produced philosophers who are as much 
beyond him as Plato was beyond those of his contemporaries who reasoned 
not at all. Among these philosophers, Clarke is perhaps altogether the 
clearest, the most profound, the most methodical, and the strongest of all 
those who have spoken of the Supreme Being. 

When he gave his excellent book to the public he found a young 
gentleman of the county of Gloucester who candidly advanced objections as 
strong as his demonstrations. We can see them at the end of the first volume 
of Clarke; it was not on the necessary existence of the Supreme Being that 
he reasoned; it was on His infinity and immensity. 

It appears not indeed, that Clarke has proved that there is a being who 
penetrates intimately all which exists, and that this being whose properties 
we cannot conceive has the property of extending Himself to the greatest 
imaginable distance. 

The great Newton has demonstrated that there is a void in nature; but 
what philosopher could demonstrate to me that God is in this void; that He 
touches it; that He fills it? How, bounded as we are, can we attain to the 
knowledge of these mysteries? Does it not suffice, that it proves to us that a 
Supreme Master exists? It is not given to us to know what He is nor how He 
is. 

It seems as if Locke and Clarke had the keys of the intelligible world. 
Locke has opened all the apartments which can be entered; but has not 
Clarke wished to penetrate a little above the edifice? How could a 


philosopher like Samuel Clarke, after so admirable a work on the existence 
of God, write so pitiable a one on matters of fact? 

How could Benedict Spinoza, who had as much profundity of mind as 
Samuel Clarke, after raising himself to the most sublime metaphysics, how 
could he not perceive that a Supreme Intelligence presides over works 
visibly arranged with a supreme intelligence — if it is true after all that such 
is the system of Spinoza? 

How could Newton, the greatest of men, comment upon the Apocalypse, 
as we have already remarked? How could Locke, after having so well 
developed the human understanding, degrade his own in another work? I 
fancy I see eagles, who after darting into a cloud go to rest on a dunghill. 


POETS. 


A young man on leaving college deliberates whether he shall be an 
advocate, a physician, a theologian, or a poet — whether he shall take care 
of our body, our soul, or our entertainment. We have already spoken of 
advocates and physicians; we will now speak of the prodigious fortune 
which is sometimes made by the theologian. 

The theologian becomes pope, and has not only his theological valets, 
cooks, singers, chamberlains, physicians, surgeons, sweepers, agnus dei 
makers, confectioners, and preachers, but also his poet. I know not what 
inspired personage was the poet of Leo X., as David was for some time the 
poet of Saul. 

It is surely of all the employments in a great house, that which is the 
most useless. The kings of England, who have preserved in their island 
many of the ancient usages which are lost on the continent, have their 
official poet. He is obliged once a year to make an ode in praise of St. 
Cecilia, who played so marvellously on the organ or psalterium that an 
angel descended from the ninth heaven to listen to her more conveniently 
— the harmony of the psaltery, in ascending from this place to the land of 
angels, necessarily losing a small portion of its volume. 

Moses is the first poet that we know of; but it is thought that before him 
the Chaldeans, the Syrians, and the Indians practised poetry, since they 
possessed music. Nevertheless, the fine canticle which Moses chanted with 
his sister Miriam, when they came out of the Red Sea, is the most ancient 
poetical monument in hexameter verse that we possess. I am not of the 
opinion of those impious and ignorant rogues, Newton, Le Clerc, and 
others, who prove that all this was written about eight hundred years after 
the event, and who insolently maintain that Moses could not write in 
Hebrew, since Hebrew is only a comparatively modern dialect of the 
Phoenician, of which Moses could know nothing at all. I examine not with 
the learned Huet how Moses was able to sing so well, who stammered and 
could not speak. 

If we listened to many of these authors, Moses would be less ancient 
than Orpheus, Museeus, Homer, and Hesiod. We perceive at the first glance 
the absurdity of this opinion; as if a Greek could be an ancient as a Jew! 


Neither will I reply to those impertinent persons who suspect that Moses 
is only an imaginary personage, a fabulous imitation of the fable of the 
ancient Bacchus; and that all the prodigies of Bacchus, since attributed to 
Moses, were sung in orgies before it was known that Jews existed in the 
world. This idea refutes itself; it is obvious to good sense that it is 
impossible that Bacchus could have existed before Moses. 

We have still, however, an excellent Jewish poet undeniably anterior to 
Horace — King David; and we know well how infinitely superior the 
“Miserere,” is to the “Justum ac tenacem propositi virum.” But what is most 
astonishing, legislators and kings have been our earliest poets. We find even 
at present people so good as to become poets for kings. Virgil indeed had 
not the office of poet to Augustus, nor Lucan that of poet to Nero; but I 
confess that it would have debased the profession not a little to make gods 
of either the one or the other. 

It is asked, why poetry, being so unnecessary to the world, occupies so 
high a rank among the fine arts? The same question may be put with regard 
to music. Poetry is the music of the soul, and above all of great and of 
feeling souls. One merit of poetry few persons will deny; it says more and 
in fewer words than prose. Who was ever able to translate the following 
Latin words with the brevity with which they came from the brain of the 
poet: “Vive memor lethi, fugit hora, hoc quod loquor inde est?” 

I speak not of the other charms of poetry, as they are well known; but I 
insist upon the grand precept of Horace, “Sapere est principium et fons.” 
There can be no great poetry without great wisdom; but how connect this 
wisdom with enthusiasm, like Cesar, who formed his plan of battle with 
circumspection, and fought with all possible ardor? 

There have no doubt been ignorant poets, but then they have been bad 
poets. A man acquainted only with dactyls and spondees, and with a head 
full of rhymes, is rarely a man of sense; but Virgil is endowed with superior 
reason. 

Lucretius, in common with all the ancients, was miserably ignorant of 
physical laws, a knowledge of which is not to be acquired by wit. It is a 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by instruments, which in his time 
had not been invented. Glasses are necessary — microscopes, pneumatic 
machines, barometers, etc., to have even a distant idea of the operations of 
nature. 


Descartes knew little more than Lucretius, when his keys opened the 
sanctuary; and an hundred times more of the path has been trodden from the 
time of Galileo, who was better instructed physically than Descartes, to the 
present day, than from the first Hermes to Lucretius. 

All ancient physics are absurd: it was not thus with the philosophy of 
mind, and that good sense which, assisted by strength of intellect, can 
acutely balance between doubts and appearances. This is the chief merit of 
Lucretius; his third book is a masterpiece of reasoning. He argues like 
Cicero, and expresses himself like Virgil; and it must be confessed that 
when our illustrious Polignac attacked his third book, he refuted it only like 
a cardinal. 

When I say, that Lucretius reasons in his third book like an able 
metaphysician, I do not say that he was right. We may argue very soundly, 
and deceive ourselves, if not instructed by revelation. Lucretius was not a 
Jew, and we know that Jews alone were in the right in the days of Cicero, of 
Posidonius, of Cesar, and of Cato. Lastly, under Tiberius, the Jews were no 
longer in the right, and common sense was possessed by the Christians 
exclusively. 

Thus it was impossible that Lucretius, Cicero, and Cesar could be 
anything but imbecile, in comparison with the Jews and ourselves; but it 
must be allowed that in the eyes of the rest of the world they were very 
great men. I allow that Lucretius killed himself, as also did Cato, Cassius, 
and Brutus, but they might very well kill themselves, and still reason like 
men of intellect during their lives. 

In every author let us distinguish the man from his works. Racine wrote 
like Virgil, but he became Jansenist through weakness, and he died in 
consequence of weakness equally great — because a man in passing 
through a gallery did not bestow a look upon him. I am very sorry for all 
this; but the part of Phedra is not therefore the less admirable. 


POISONINGS. 


Let us often repeat useful truths. There have always been fewer poisonings 
than have been spoken of: it is almost with them as with parricides; the 
accusations have been very common, and the crimes very rare. One proof 
is, that we have a long time taken for poison that which is not so. How 
many princes have got rid of those who were suspected by them by making 
them drink bullock’s blood! How many other princes have swallowed it 
themselves to avoid falling into the hands of their enemies! All ancient 
historians, and even Plutarch, attest it. 

I was so infatuated with these tales in my childhood that I bled one of my 
bulls, in the idea that his blood belonged to me, since he was born in my 
stable — an ancient pretension of which I will not here dispute the validity. 
I drank this blood, like Atreus and Mademoiselle de Vergi, and it did me no 
more harm than horse’s blood does to the Tartars, or pudding does to us 
every day, if it be not too rich. 

Why should the blood of a bull be a poison, when that of a goat is 
considered a remedy? The peasants of my province swallow the blood of a 
cow, which they call fricassée, every day; that of a bull is not more 
dangerous. Be sure, dear reader, that Themistocles died not of it. 

Some speculators of the court of Louis XIV. believed they discovered 
that his sister-in-law, Henrietta of England, was poisoned with powder of 
diamonds, which was put into a bowl of strawberries, instead of grated 
sugar; but neither the impalpable powder of glass or diamonds, nor that of 
any production of nature which was not in itself venomous, could be 
hurtful. 

They are only sharp-cutting active points which can become violent. The 
exact observer, Mead, a celebrated English physician, saw through a 
microscope the liquor shot from the gums of irritated vipers. He pretends 
that he has always found them strewn with these cutting, pointed blades, the 
immense number of which tear and pierce the internal membranes. 

The cantarella, of which it is pretended that Pope Alexander VI. and his 
bastard, the duke of Borgia, made great use, was, it is said, the foam of a 
hog rendered furious by suspending him by the feet with his head 
downwards, in which situation he was beaten to death; it was a poison as 
prompt and violent as that of the viper. A great apothecary assures me that 


Madame la Tofana, that celebrated poisoner of Naples, principally made use 
of this receipt; all which is perhaps untrue. This science is one of those of 
which we should be ignorant. 

Poisons which coagulate the blood, instead of tearing the membranes, 
are opium, hemlock, henbane, aconite, and several others. The Athenians 
became so refined as to cause their countrymen, condemned to death, to die 
by poisons reputed cold; an apothecary was the executioner of the republic. 
It is said that Socrates died very peacefully, and as if he slept: I can scarcely 
believe it. 

I made one remark on the Jewish books, which is, that among this people 
we see no one who was poisoned. A crowd of kings and priests perished by 
assassination; the history of the nation is the history of murders and 
robberies; but a single instance only is mentioned of a man who was 
poisoned, and this man was not a Jew — he was a Syrian named Lysias, 
general of the armies of Antiochus Epiphanes. The second Book of 
Maccabees says that he poisoned himself— “veneno vitam finivit;” but 
these Books of Maccabees are very suspicious. My dear reader, I have 
already desired you to believe nothing lightly. 

What astonishes me most in the history of the manners of the ancient 
Romans is the conspiracy of the Roman women to cause to perish by 
poison, not only their husbands, but the principal citizens in general. “It 
was,” says Titus Livius, “in the year 423 from the foundation of Rome, and 
therefore in the time of the most austere virtue; it was before there was any 
mention of divorce, though divorce was authorized; it was when women 
drank no wine, and scarcely ever went out of their houses, except to the 
temples.” How can we imagine, that they suddenly applied themselves to 
the knowledge of poisons; that they assembled to compose them; and, 
without any apparent interest, thus administered death to the first men in 
Rome? 

Lawrence Echard, in his abridged compilation, contents himself with 
saying, that “the virtue of the Roman ladies was strangely belied; that one 
hundred and seventy who meddled with the art of making poisons, and of 
reducing this art into precepts, were all at once accused, convicted, and 
punished.” Titus Livius assuredly does not say that they reduced this art into 
rules. That would signify that they held a school of poisons, that they 
professed it as a science; which is ridiculous. He says nothing about a 
hundred and seventy professors in corrosive sublimate and verdigris. 


Finally, he does not affirm that there were poisoners among the wives of the 
senators and knights. 

The people were extremely foolish, and reasoned at Rome as elsewhere. 
These are the words of Titus Livius: “The year 423 was of the number of 
unfortunate ones; there was a mortality caused by the temperature of the air 
or by human malice. I wish that we could affirm with some author that the 
corruption of the air caused this epidemic, rather than attribute the death of 
so many Romans to poison, as many historians have falsely written, to 
decry this year.” 

They have therefore written falsely, according to Titus Livius, who 
believes not that the ladies of Rome were poisoners: but what interest had 
authors in decrying this year? I know not. 

“T relate the fact,” continues he, “as it was related before me.” This is not 
the speech of a satisfied man; besides, the alleged fact much resembles a 
fable. A slave accuses about seventy women, among whom are several of 
the patrician rank, of causing the plague in Rome by preparing poisons. 
Some of the accused demand permission to swallow their drugs, and expire 
on the spot; and their accomplices are condemned to death without the 
manner of their punishment being specified. 

I suspect that this story to which Titus Livius gives no credit, deserves to 
be banished to the place in which the vessel is preserved which a vestal 
drew to shore with a girdle; where Jupiter in person stopped the flight of the 
Romans; where Castor and Pollux came to combat on horseback in their 
behalf; where a flint was cut with a razor; and where Simon Barjonas, 
surnamed Peter, disputed miracles with Simon the magician. 

There is scarcely any poison of which we cannot prevent the 
consequences by combating it immediately. There is no medicine which is 
not a poison when taken in too strong a dose. All indigestion is a poison. An 
ignorant physician, and even a learned but inattentive one, is often a 
poisoner. A good cook is a certain slow poisoner, if you are not temperate. 

One day the marquis d’Argenson, minister of state for the foreign 
department, whilst his brother was minister of war, received from London a 
letter from a fool — as ministers do by every post; this fool proposed an 
infallible means of poisoning all the inhabitants of the capital of England. 
“This does not concern me,” said the marquis d’Argenson to us; “it is a 
packet to my brother.” 


POLICY. 


The policy of man consists, at first, in endeavoring to arrive at a state equal 
to that of animals, whom nature has furnished with food, clothing, and 
shelter. To attain this state is a matter of no little time and difficulty. How to 
procure for himself subsistence and accommodation, and protect himself 
from evil, comprises the whole object and business of man. 

This evil exists everywhere; the four elements of nature conspire to form 
it. The barrenness of one-quarter part of the world, the numberless diseases 
to which we are subject, the multitude of strong and hostile animals by 
which we are surrounded, oblige us to be constantly on the alert in body and 
in mind, to guard against the various forms of evil. 

No man, by his own individual care and exertion, can secure himself 
from evil; he requires assistance. Society therefore is as ancient as the 
world. This society consists sometimes of too many, and sometimes of too 
few. The vicissitudes of the world have often destroyed whole races of men 
and other animals, in many countries, and have multiplied them in others. 

To enable a species to multiply, a tolerable climate and soil are 
necessary; and even with these advantages, men may be under the necessity 
of going unclothed, of suffering hunger, of being destitute of everything, 
and of perishing in misery. 

Men are not like beavers, or bees, or silk-worms; they have no sure and 
infallible instinct which procures for them necessaries. Among a hundred 
men, there is scarcely one that possesses genius; and among women, 
scarcely one among five hundred. 

It is only by means of genius that those arts are invented, which 
eventually furnish something of that accommodation which is the great 
object of all policy. 

To attempt these arts with success, the assistance of others is requisite; 
hands to aid you, and minds sufficiently acute and unprejudiced to 
comprehend you, and sufficiently docile to obey you. Before, however, all 
this can be discovered and brought together, thousands of years roll on in 
ignorance and barbarism; thousands of efforts for improvement terminate 
only in abortion. At length, the outlines of an art are formed, but thousands 
of ages are still requisite to carry it to perfection. 

Foreign Policy. 


When any one nation has become acquainted with metallurgy, it will 
certainly beat its neighbors and make slaves of them. You possess arrows 
and sabres, and were born in a climate that has rendered you robust. We are 
weak, and have only clubs and stones. You kill us, or if you permit us to 
live, it is that we may till your fields and build your houses. We sing some 
rustic ditty to dissipate your spleen or animate your languor, if we have any 
voice; or we blow on some pipes, in order to obtain from you clothing and 
bread. If our wives and daughters are handsome, you appropriate them 
without scruple to yourselves. The young gentleman, your son, not only 
takes advantage of the established policy, but adds new discoveries to this 
growing art. His servants proceed, by his orders, to emasculate my 
unfortunate boys, whom he then honors with the guardianship of his wives 
and mistresses. Such has been policy, the great art of making mankind 
contribute to individual advantage and enjoyment; and such is still policy 
throughout the largest portion of Asia. 

Some nations, or rather hordes, having thus by superior strength and skill 
brought into subjection others, begin afterwards to fight with one another 
for the division of the spoil. Each petty nation maintains and pays soldiers. 
To encourage, and at the same time to control these soldiers, each possesses 
its gods, its oracles, and prophecies; each maintains and pays its soothsayers 
and slaughtering priests. These soothsayers or augurs begin with 
prophesying in favor of the heads of the nation; they afterwards prophesy 
for themselves and obtain a share in the government. The most powerful 
and shrewd prevail at last over the others, after ages of carnage which excite 
our horror, and of impostures which excite our laughter. Such is the regular 
course and completion of policy. 

While these scenes of ravage and fraud are carried on in one portion of 
the globe, other nations, or rather clans, retire to mountain caverns, or 
districts surrounded by inaccessible swamps, marshes, or some verdant and 
solitary spot in the midst of vast deserts of burning sand, or some peninsular 
and consequently easily protected territory, to secure themselves against the 
tyrants of the continent. At length all become armed with nearly the same 
description of weapons; and blood flows from one extremity of the world to 
the other. 

Men, however, cannot forever go on killing one another; and peace is 
consequently made, till either party thinks itself sufficiently strong to 
recommence the war. Those who can write draw up these treaties of peace; 


and the chiefs of every nation, with a view more successfully to impose 
upon their enemies, invoke the gods to attest with what sincerity they bind 
themselves to the observance of these compacts. Oaths of the most solemn 
character are invented and employed, and one party engages in the name of 
the great Somonocodom, and the other in that of Jupiter the Avenger, to live 
forever in peace and amity; while in the same names of Somonocodom and 
Jupiter, they take the first opportunity of cutting one another’s throats. 

In times of the greatest civilization and refinement, the lion of A’sop 
made a treaty with three animals, who were his neighbors. The object was 
to divide the common spoil into four equal parts. The lion, for certain 
incontestable and satisfactory reasons which he did not then deem it 
necessary to detail, but which he would be always ready to give in due time 
and place, first takes three parts out of the four for himself, and then 
threatens instant strangulation to whoever shall dare to touch the fourth. 
This is the true sublime of policy. 

Internal Policy. 

The object here is to accumulate for our own country the greatest 
quantity of power, honor, and enjoyment possible. To attain these in any 
extraordinary degree, much money is indispensable. In a democracy it is 
very difficult to accomplish this object. Every citizen is your rival; a 
democracy can never subsist but in a small territory. You may have wealth 
almost equal to your wishes through your own mercantile dealings, or 
transmitted in patrimony from your industrious and opulent grandfather; 
your fortune will excite jealousy and envy, but will purchase little real co- 
operation and service. If an affluent family ever bears sway in a democracy, 
it is not for a long time. 

In an aristocracy, honors, pleasures, power, and money, are more easily 
obtainable. Great discretion, however, is necessary. If abuse is flagrant, 
revolution will be the consequence. Thus in a democracy all the citizens are 
equal. This species of government is at present rare, and appears to but little 
advantage, although it is in itself natural and wise. In aristocracy, inequality 
or superiority makes itself sensibly felt; but the less arrogant its demeanor, 
the more secure and successful will be its course. 

Monarchy remains to be mentioned. In this, all mankind are made for 
one individual: he accumulates all honors with which he chooses to 
decorate himself, tastes all pleasures to which he feels an inclination, and 
exercises a power absolutely without control; provided, let it be 


remembered, that he has plenty of money. If he is deficient in that, he will 
be unsuccessful at home as well as abroad, and will soon be left destitute of 
power, pleasures, honors, and perhaps even of life. 

While this personage has money, not only is he successful and happy 
himself, but his relations and principal servants are flourishing in full 
enjoyment also; and an immense multitude of hirelings labor for them the 
whole year round, in the vain hope that they shall themselves, some time or 
other, enjoy in their cottages the leisure and comfort which their sultans and 
pashas enjoy in their harems. Observe, however, what will probably 
happen. 

A jolly, full-fed farmer was formerly in possession of a vast estate, 
consisting of fields, meadows, vineyards, orchards, and forests. A hundred 
laborers worked for him, while he dined with his family, drank his wine, 
and went to sleep. His principal domestics, who plundered him, dined next, 
and ate up nearly everything. Then came the laborers, for whom there was 
left only a very meagre and insufficient meal. They at first murmured, then 
openly complained, speedily lost all patience, and at last ate up the dinner 
prepared for their master, and turned him out of his house. The master said 
they were a set of scoundrels, a pack of undutiful and rebellious children 
who assaulted and abused their own father. The laborers replied that they 
had only obeyed the sacred law of nature, which he had violated. The 
dispute was finally referred to a soothsayer in the neighborhood, who was 
thought to be actually inspired. The holy man takes the farm into his own 
hands, and nearly famishes both the laborers and the master; till at length 
their feelings counteract their superstition, and the saint is in the end 
expelled in his turn. This is domestic policy. 

There have been more examples than one of this description; and some 
consequences of this species of policy still subsist in all their strength. We 
may hope that in the course of ten or twelve thousand ages, when mankind 
become more enlightened, the great proprietors of estates, grown also more 
wise, will on the one hand treat their laborers rather better, and on the other 
take care not to be duped by soothsayers. 


POLYPUS. 


In quality of a doubter, I have a long time filled my vocation. I have 
doubted when they would persuade me, that the glossopetres which I have 
seen formed in my fields, were originally the tongues of sea-dogs, that the 
lime used in my barn was composed of shells only, that corals were the 
production of the excrement of certain little fishes, that the sea by its 
currents has formed Mount Cenis and Mount Taurus, and that Niobe was 
formerly changed into marble. 

It is not that I love not the extraordinary, the marvellous, as well as any 
traveller or man of system; but to believe firmly, I would see with my own 
eyes, touch with my own hands, and that several times. Even that is not 
enough; I would still be aided by the eyes and hands of others. 

Two of my companions, who, like myself, form questions on the 
“Encyclopedia,” have for some time amused themselves with me in 
studying the nature of several of the little films which grow in ditches by 
the side of water lentils. These light herbs, which we call polypi of soft 
water, have several roots, from which circumstance we have given them the 
name of polypi. These little parasite plants were merely plants, until the 
commencement of the age in which we live. Leuenhoeck raises them to the 
rank of animals. We know not if they have gained much by it. 

We think that, to be considered as an animal, it is necessary to be 
endowed with sensation. They therefore commence by showing us, that 
these soft water polypi have feeling, in order that we should present them 
with our right of citizenship. 

We have not dared to grant it the dignity of sensation, though it appeared 
to have the greatest pretensions to it. Why should we give it to a species of 
small rush? Is it because it appears to bud? This property is common to all 
trees growing by the water-side; to willows, poplars, aspens, etc. It is so 
light, that it changes place at the least motion of the drop of water which 
bears it; thence it has been concluded that it walked. In like manner, we 
may suppose that the little, floating, marshy islands of St. Omer are 
animals, for they often change their place. 

It is said its roots are its feet, its stalk its body, its branches are its arms; 
the pipe which composes its stalk is pierced at the top — it is its mouth. In 
this pipe there is a light white pith, of which some almost imperceptible 


animalcules are very greedy; they enter the hollow of this little pipe by 
making it bend, and eat this light paste; — it is the polypus who captures 
these animals with his snout, though it has not the least appearance of head, 
mouth, or stomach. 

We have examined this sport of nature with all the attention of which we 
are capable. It appeared to us that the production called polypus resembled 
an animal much less than a carrot or asparagus. In vain we have opposed to 
our eyes all the reasonings which we formerly read; the evidence of our 
eyes has overthrown them. It is a pity to lose an illusion. We know how 
pleasant it would be to have an animal which could reproduce itself by 
offshoots, and which, having all the appearances of a plant, could join the 
animal to the vegetable kingdom. 

It would be much more natural to give the rank of an animal to the 
newly-discovered plant of Anglo-America, to which the pleasant name of 
Venus’ fly-trap has been given. It is a kind of prickly sensitive-plant, the 
leaves of which fold of themselves; the flies are taken in these leaves and 
perish there more certainly than in the web of a spider. If any of our 
physicians would call this plant an animal, he would have partisans. 

But if you would have something more extraordinary, more worthy of 
the observation of philosophers, observe the snail, which lives one and two 
whole months after its head is cut off, and which afterwards has a second 
head, containing all the organs possessed by the first. This truth, to which 
all children can be witnesses, is more worthy than the illusion of polypi of 
soft water. What becomes of its sensorium, its magazine of ideas, and soul, 
when its head is cut off? How do all these return? A soul which is renewed 
is a very curious phenomenon; not that it is more strange than a soul 
begotten, a soul which sleeps and awakes, or a condemned soul. 


POLYTHEISM. 


The plurality of gods is the great reproach at present cast upon the Greeks 
and Romans: but let any man show me, if he can, a single fact in the whole 
of their histories, or a single word in the whole of their books, from which it 
may be fairly inferred that they believed in many supreme gods; and if 
neither that fact nor word can be found, if, on the contrary, all antiquity is 
full of monuments and records which attest one sovereign God, superior to 
all other gods, let us candidly admit that we have judged the ancients as 
harshly as we too often judge our contemporaries. 

We read in numberless passages that Zeus, Jupiter, is the master of gods 
and men. “Jovis omnia plena.”— “All things are full of Jupiter.” And St. 
Paul gives this testimony in favor of the ancients: “In ipso vivimus, 
movemur, et sumus, ut quidam vestrorum poetarum dixit.”— “In God we 
live, and move, and have our being, as one of your own poets has said.” 
After such an acknowledgment as this, how can we dare to accuse our 
instructors of not having recognized a supreme God? 

We have no occasion whatever to examine upon this subject, whether 
there was formerly a Jupiter who was king of Crete, and who may possibly 
have been considered and ranked as a god; or whether the Egyptians had 
twelve superior gods, or eight, among whom the deity called Jupiter by the 
Latins might be one. The single point to be investigated and ascertained 
here is, whether the Greeks and Romans acknowledged one celestial being 
as the master or sovereign of other celestial beings. They constantly tell us 
that they do; and we ought therefore to believe them. 

The admirable letter of the philosopher Maximus of Madaura to St. 
Augustine is completely to our purpose: “There is a God,” says he, “without 
any beginning, the common Father of all, but who never produced a being 
like Himself. What man is so stupid and besotted as to doubt it?” Such is 
the testimony of a pagan of the fourth century on behalf of all antiquity. 

Were I inclined to lift the veil that conceals the mysteries of Egypt, I 
should find the deity adored under the name of Knef, who produced all 
things and presides over all the other deities; I should discover also a Mithra 
among the Persians, and a Brahma among the Indians, and could perhaps 
show, that every civilized nation admitted one supreme being, together with 
a multitude of dependent divinities. I do not speak of the Chinese, whose 


government, more respectable than all the rest, has acknowledged one God 
only for a period of more than four thousand years. Let us here confine 
ourselves to the Greeks and Romans, who are the objects of our immediate 
researches. They had among them innumerable superstitions — it is 
impossible to doubt it; they adopted fables absolutely ridiculous — 
everybody knows it; and I may safely add, that they were themselves 
sufficiently disposed to ridicule them. After all, however, the foundation of 
their theology was conformable to reason. 

In the first place, with respect to the Greeks placing heroes in heaven as 
a reward for their virtues, it was one of the most wise and useful of religious 
institutions. What nobler recompense could possibly be bestowed upon 
them; what more animating and inspiring hope could be held out to them? 
Is it becoming that we, above all others, should censure such a practice — 
we who, enlightened by the truth, have piously consecrated the very usage 
which the ancients imagined? We have a far greater number of the blessed 
in honor of whom we have created altars, than the Greeks and Romans had 
of heroes and demi-gods; the difference is, that they granted the apotheosis 
to the most illustrious and resplendent actions, and we grant it to the most 
meek and retired virtues. But their deified heroes never shared the throne of 
Jupiter, the great architect, the eternal sovereign of the universe; they were 
admitted to his court and enjoyed his favors. What is there unreasonable in 
this? Is it not a faint shadow and resemblance of the celestial hierarchy 
presented to us by our religion? Nothing can be of a more salutary moral 
tendency than such an idea; and the reality is not physically impossible in 
itself. We have surely, upon this subject, no fair ground for ridiculing 
nations to whom we are indebted even for our alphabet. 

The second object of our reproaches, is the multitude of gods admitted to 
the government of the world; Neptune presiding over the sea, Juno over the 
air, Azolus over the winds, and Pluto or Vesta over the earth, and Mars over 
armies. We set aside the genealogies of all these divinities, which are as 
false as those which are every day fabricated and printed respecting 
individuals among ourselves; we pass sentence of condemnation on all their 
light and loose adventures, worthy of being recorded in the pages of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” and which never constituted the foundation or 
essence of the Greek and Roman faith; but let us at the same time candidly 
ask, where is the folly and stupidity of having adopted beings of a 
secondary order, who, whatever they may be in relation to the great 


supreme, have at least some power over our very differently-constituted 
race, which, instead of belonging to the second, belongs perhaps to the 
hundred thousandth order of existence? Does this doctrine necessarily 
imply either bad metaphysics or bad natural philosophy? Have we not 
ourselves nine choirs of celestial spirits, more ancient than mankind? Has 
not each of these choirs a peculiar name? Did not the Jews take the greater 
number of these names from the Persians? Have not many angels their 
peculiar functions assigned them? There was an exterminating angel, who 
fought for the Jews, and the angel of travellers, who conducted Tobit. 
Michael was the particular angel of the Hebrews; and, according to Daniel, 
he fights against the angel of the Persians, and speaks to the angel of the 
Greeks. An angel of inferior rank gives an account to Michael, in the book 
of Zachariah, of the state in which he had found the country. Every nation 
possessed its angel; the version of the Seventy Days, in Deuteronomy, that 
the Lord allotted the nations according to the number of angels. St. Paul, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, talks to the angel of Macedonia. These celestial 
spirits are frequently called gods in Scripture, Eloim. For among all nations, 
the word that corresponds with that of Theos, Deus, Dieu, God, by no 
means universally signifies the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth; it 
frequently signifies a celestial being, a being superior to man, but dependent 
upon the great Sovereign of Nature; and it is sometimes bestowed even on 
princes and judges. 

Since to us it is a matter of truth and reality, that celestial substances 
actually exist, who are intrusted with the care of men and empires, the 
people who have admitted this truth without the light of revelation are more 
worthy of our esteem than our contempt. 

The ridicule, therefore, does not attach to polytheism itself, but to the 
abuse of it; to the popular fables of superstition; to the multitude of absurd 
divinities which have been supposed to exist and to the number of which 
every individual might add at his pleasure. 

The goddess of nipples, “dea Rumilia”; the goddess of conjugal union, 
“dea Pertunda”; the god of the water-closet, “deus Stercutius”; the god of 
flatulence, “deus Crepitus”; are certainly not calculated to attract the highest 
degree of veneration. These ridiculous absurdities, the amusement of the old 
women and children of Rome, merely prove that the word deus had 
acceptations of a widely different nature. Nothing can be more certain or 
obvious, than that the god of flatulence, “deus Crepitus,” could never excite 


the same idea as deus diviim et hominum sator, the source of gods and men. 
The Roman pontiffs did not admit the little burlesque and baboon-looking 
deities which silly women introduced into their cabinets. The Roman 
religion was in fact, in its intrinsic character, both serious and austere. Oaths 
were inviolable; war could not be commenced before the college of heralds 
had declared it just; and a vestal convicted of having violated her vow of 
virginity, was condemned to death. These circumstances announce a people 
inclined to austerities, rather than a people volatile, frivolous, and addicted 
to ridicule. 

I confine myself here to showing that the senate did not reason absurdly 
in adopting polytheism. It is asked, how that senate, to two or three deputies 
from which we were indebted both for chains and laws, could permit so 
many extravagances among the people, and authorize so many fables 
among the pontiffs? It would be by no means difficult to answer this 
question. The wise have in every age made use of fools. They freely leave 
to the people their lupercals and their saturnalia, if they only continue loyal 
and obedient; and the sacred pullets that promised victory to the armies, are 
judiciously secured against the sacrilege of being slaughtered for the table. 
Let us never be surprised at seeing, that the most enlightened governments 
have permitted customs and fables of the most senseless character. These 
customs and fables existed before government was formed; and no one 
would pull down an immense city, however irregular in its buildings, to 
erect it precisely according to line and level. 

How can it arise, we are asked, that on one side we see so much 
philosophy and science, and on the other so much fanaticism? The reason 
is, that science and philosophy were scarcely born before Cicero, and that 
fanaticism reigned for centuries. Policy, in such circumstances, says to 
philosophy and fanaticism: Let us all three live together as well as we can. 


POPERY. 


PAPIST. — His highness has within his principality Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Quakers, Anabaptists, and even Jews; and you wish that he would admit 
Unitarians? 

TREASURER. — Certainly, if these Unitarians bring with them wealth 
and industry. You will only be the better paid your wages. 

PAPIST. — I must confess that a diminution of my wages would be 
more disagreeable to me than the admission of these persons; but, then, they 
do not believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

TREASURER. — What does that signify to you, provided that you are 
permitted to believe it, and are well lodged, well clothed, and well fed? The 
Jews are far from believing that He is the Son of God, and yet you are very 
easy with the Jews, with whom you deposit your money at six per cent. St. 
Paul himself has never spoken of the divinity of Jesus Christ, who is 
undisguisedly called a man. Death, says he, entered into the world by the 
sin of one man ... and by one man, Jesus Christ, the gift of grace hath 
abounded unto many, etc. All the early fathers of the Church thought like 
Paul. It is evident that, for three hundred years, Jesus was content with His 
humanity; imagine yourself a Christian of one of the first three centuries. 

PAPIST. — Yes, sir; but neither do they believe in eternal punishments. 

TREASURER. — Nor I either; be you damned eternally if you please; 
for my own part, I do not look for that advantage. 

PAPIST. — Ah, sir! it is very hard not to be able to damn at pleasure all 
the heretics in the world; but the rage which the Unitarian displays for 
rendering everybody finally happy is not my only complaint. Know, that 
these monsters believe the resurrection of the body no more than the 
Sadducees. They say, that we are all anthropophagi, and that the particles 
which compose our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, having been 
necessarily dispersed in the atmosphere, become carrots and asparagus, and 
that it is possible we may have devoured a portion of our ancestors. 

TREASURER. — Be it so; our children will do as much by us; it is but 
repayment, and Papists will be as much benefited as others. This is no 
reason for driving you from the states of his highness; and why any more so 
for ejecting the Unitarians? Rise again, if you are able; it matters little 


whether the Unitarians rise again or no, provided they are useful during 
their lives. 

PAPIST. — And what, sir, do you say to original sin, which they boldly 
deny? Are you not scandalized by their assertion, that the Pentateuch says 
not a word about it, that the bishop of Hippo, St. Augustine, is the first who 
decidedly taught this dogma, although it is evidently indicated by St. Paul? 

TREASURER. — Truly, if the Pentateuch does not mention it, that is not 
my fault. Why not add a text or two about original sin to the Old Testament, 
as it is said you have added on other subjects? I know nothing of these 
subtleties; it is my business only to pay you your stipend, when I have the 
money to do so. 


POPULATION. 


SECTION I. 


There were very few caterpillars in my canton last year, and we killed 
nearly the whole of them. God has rendered them this year more numerous 
than the leaves. Is it not nearly thus with other animals, and above all with 
mankind? Famine, pestilence, death, and the two sister diseases which have 
visited us from Arabia and America, destroy the inhabitants of a province, 
and we are surprised at finding it abound with people a hundred years 
afterwards. 

I admit that it is a sacred duty to people this world, and that all animals 
are stimulated by pleasure to fulfil this intention of the great Demiourgos. 
Why this inhabiting of the earth? and to what purpose form so many beings 
to devour one another, and the animal man to cut the throat of his fellow, 
from one end of the earth to the other? I am assured that I shall one day be 
in the possession of this secret, and in my character of an inquisitive man I 
exceedingly desire it. 

It is clear that we ought to people the earth as much as we are able; even 
our health renders it necessary. The wise Arabians, the robbers of the desert, 
in the treaties which they made with travellers, always stipulated for girls. 
When they conquered Spain, they imposed a tribute of girls. The country of 
Media pays the Turks in girls. The buccaneers brought girls from Paris to 
the little island of which they took possession; and it is related that, at the 
fine spectacle with which Romulus entertained the Sabines, he stole from 
them three hundred girls. 

I cannot conceive why the Jews, whom moreover I revere, killed 
everybody in Jericho, even to the girls; and why they say in the Psalms, that 
it will be sweet to massacre the infants at the mother’s breast, without 
excepting even girls. All other people, whether Tartars, Cannibals, Teutons, 
or Celts, have always held girls in great request. 

Owing to this happy instinct, it seems that the earth may one day be 
covered with animals of our own kind. Father Petau makes the inhabitants 
of the earth seven hundred millions, two hundred and eighty years after the 
deluge. It is not, however, at the end of the “Arabian Nights” that he has 
printed this pleasant enumeration. 


I reckon at present on our globe about nine hundred millions of 
contemporaries, and an equal number of each sex. Wallace makes them a 
thousand millions. Am I in error, or is he? Possibly both of us; but a tenth is 
a small matter; the arithmetic of historians is usually much more erroneous. 

I am somewhat surprised that the arithmetician Wallace, who extends the 
number of people at present existing to a thousand millions, should pretend 
in the same page, that in the year 966, after the creation, our forefathers 
amounted to sixteen hundred and ten millions. 

In the first place, I wish the epoch of the creation to be clearly 
established; and as, in our western world, we have no less than eighty 
theories of this event, there will be some difficulty to hit on the correct one. 
In the second place, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, the Indians, 
and the Chinese, have all different calculations; and it is still more difficult 
to agree with them. Thirdly, why, in the nine hundred and sixty-sixth year of 
the world, should there be more people than there are at present? 

To explain this absurdity, we are told that matters occurred otherwise 
than at present; that nature, being more vigorous, was better concocted and 
more prolific; and, moreover, that people lived longer. Why do they not 
add, that the sun was warmer, and the moon more beautiful. 

We are told, that in the time of Cesar, although men had begun to greatly 
degenerate, the world was like an ants’ nest of bipeds; but that at present it 
is a desert. Montesquieu, who always exaggerates, and who sacrifices 
anything to an itching desire of displaying his wit, ventures to believe, and 
in his “Persian Letters” would have others believe, that there were thirty 
times as many people in the world in the days of Cesar as at present. 

Wallace acknowledges that this calculation made at random is too much; 
but for what reason? Because, before the days of Cesar, the world 
possessed more inhabitants than during the most brilliant period of the 
Roman republic. He then ascends to the time of Semiramis, and if possible 
exaggerates more than Montesquieu. 

Lastly, in conformity with the taste which is always attributed to the 
Holy Spirit for hyperbole, they fail not to instance the eleven hundred and 
sixty thousand men, who marched so fiercely under the standards of the 
great monarch, Josophat, or Jehosophat, king of the province of Judah. 
Enough, enough, Mr. Wallace; the Holy Spirit cannot deceive; but its agents 
and copyists have badly calculated and numbered. All your Scotland would 
not furnish eleven hundred thousand men to attend your sermons, and the 


kingdom of Judah was not a twentieth part of Scotland. See, again, what St. 
Jerome says of this poor Holy Land, in which he so long resided. Have you 
well calculated the quantity of money the great King Jehosophat must have 
possessed, to pay, feed, clothe, and arm eleven hundred thousand chosen 
men? But thus is history written. 

Mr. Wallace returns from Jehosophat to Cesar, and concludes, that since 
the time of this dictator of short duration, the world has visibly decreased in 
the number of its inhabitants. Behold, said he, the Swiss: according to the 
relation of Cesar, they amounted to three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, 
when they so wisely quitted their country to seek their fortunes, like the 
Cimbri. 

I wish by this example to recall those partisans into a little due 
consideration, who gift the ancients with such wonders in the way of 
generation, at the expense of the modems. The canton of Berne alone, 
according to an accurate census, possesses a greater number of inhabitants 
than quitted the whole of Helvetia in the time of Cesar. The human species 
is, therefore, doubled in Helvetia since that expedition. 

I likewise believe, that Germany, France, and England are much better 
peopled now than at that time; and for this reason: I adduce the vast 
clearance of forests, the number of great towns built and increased during 
the last eight hundred years, and the number of arts which have originated 
in proportion. This I regard as a sufficient answer to the brazen 
declamation, repeated every day in books, in which truth is sacrificed to 
sallies, and which are rendered useless by their abundant wit. 

“L’Ami des Hommes” says, that in the time of Cesar fifty-two millions 
of men were assigned to Spain, which Strabo observes has always been 
badly peopled, owing to the interior being so deficient in water. Strabo is 
apparently right, and “L’Ami des Hommes” erroneous. But they scare us by 
asking what has become of the prodigious quantity of Huns, Alans, 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Lombards, who spread like a torrent 
over Europe in the fifth century. 

I distrust these multitudes, and suspect that twenty or thirty thousand 
ferocious animals, more or less, were sufficient to overwhelm with fright 
the whole Roman Empire, governed by a Pulcheria, by eunuchs, and by 
monks. It was enough for ten thousand barbarians to pass the Danube; for 
every parish rumor, or homily, to make them more numerous than the 
locusts in the plains of Egypt; and call them a scourge from God, in order to 


inspire penitence, and produce gifts of money to the convents. Fear seized 
all the inhabitants, and they fled in crowds. Behold precisely the fright 
which a wolf caused in the district of Gevanden in the year 1766. 

Mandarin the robber, at the head of fifty vagabonds, put an entire town 
under contribution. As soon as he entered at one gate, it was said at the 
other, that he brought with him four thousand men and artillery. If Attila, 
followed by fifty thousand hungry assassins, ravaged province after 
province, report would call them five hundred thousand. 

The millions of men who followed Xerxes, Cyrus, Tomyris, the thirty or 
forty-four millions of Egyptians, Thebes with her hundred gates— “Et 
quicquid Grecia mendax audet in historia” — resemble the five hundred 
thousand men of Attila, which company of pleasant travellers it would have 
been difficult to find on the journey. 

These Huns came from Siberia, and thence I conclude that they came in 
very small numbers. Siberia was certainly not more fertile than in our own 
days. I doubt whether in the reign of Tomyris a town existed equal to 
Tobolsk, or that these frightful deserts can feed a great number of 
inhabitants. 

India, China, Persia, and Asia Minor were thickly peopled; this I can 
credit without difficulty; and possibly they are not less so at present, 
notwithstanding the destructive prevalence of invasions and wars. 
Throughout, Nature has clothed them with pasturage; the bull freely unites 
with the heifer, the ram with the sheep, and man with woman. 

The deserts of Barca, of Arabia, and of Oreb, of Sinai, of Jerusalem, of 
Gobi, etc., were never peopled, are not peopled at present, and never will be 
peopled; at least, until some natural revolution happens to transform these 
plains of sand and flint into fertile land. 

The land of France is tolerably good, and it is sufficiently inhabited by 
consumers, since of all kinds there are more than are well supplied; since 
there are two hundred thousand impostors, who beg from one end of the 
country to the other, and sustain their despicable lives at the expense of the 
rich; and lastly, since France supports more than eighty thousand monks, of 
which not a single one assists to produce an ear of corn. 


SECTION II. 


I believe that England, Protestant Germany, and Holland are better peopled 
in proportion than France. The reason is evident; those countries harbor not 
monks who vow to God to be useless to man. In these countries, the clergy, 
having little else to do, occupy themselves with study and propagation. 
They give birth to robust children, and give them a better education than 
that which is bestowed on the offspring of French and Italian marquises. 

Rome, on the contrary, would be a desert without cardinals, 
ambassadors, and travellers. It would be only an illustrious monument, like 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. In the time of the first Cesar, it was 
computed that this sterile territory, rendered fertile by manure and the labor 
of slaves, contained some millions of men. It was an exception to the 
general law, that population is ordinarily in proportion to fertility of soil. 

Conquest rendered this barren country fertile and populous. A form of 
government as strange and contradictory as any which ever astonished 
mankind, has restored to the territory of Romulus its primitive character. 
The whole country is depopulated from Orvieto to Terracina. Rome, 
reduced to its own citizens, would be to London only as one to twelve; and 
in respect to money and commerce, would be to the towns of Amsterdam 
and London as one to a thousand. 

That which Rome has lost, Europe has not only regained, but the 
population has almost tripled since the days of Charlemagne. I say tripled, 
which is much; for propagation is not in geometrical progression. All the 
calculations made on the idea of this pretended multiplication, amount only 
to absurd chimeras. 

If a family of human beings or of apes multiplied in this manner, at the 
end of two hundred years the earth would not be able to contain them. 
Nature has taken care at once to preserve and restrain the various species. 
She resembles the fates, who spin and cut threads continually. She is 
occupied with birth and destruction alone. 

If she has given to man more ideas and memory than to other animals; if 
she has rendered him capable of generalizing his ideas and combining them; 
if he has the advantage of the gift of speech, she has not bestowed on him 
that of multiplication equal to insects. There are more ants in a square 
league of heath, than of men in the world, counting all that have ever 
existed. 

When a country possesses a great number of idlers, be sure that it is well 
peopled; since these idlers are lodged, clothed, fed, amused, and respected 


by those who labor. The principal object, however, is not to possess a 
superfluity of men, but to render such as we have as little unhappy as 
possible. 

Let us thank nature for placing us in the temperate zone, peopled almost 
throughout by a more than sufficient number of inhabitants, who cultivate 
all the arts; and let us endeavor not to lessen this advantage by our 
absurdities. 


SECTION IIL. 


It must be confessed, that we ordinarily people and depopulate the world a 
little at random; and everybody acts in this manner. We are little adapted to 
obtain an accurate notion of things; the nearly is our only guide, and it often 
leads us astray. 

It is still worse when we wish to calculate precisely. We go and see 
farces and laugh at them; but should we laugh less in our closets when we 
read grave authors deciding exactly how many men existed on the earth two 
hundred and eighty-five years after the general deluge. We find, according 
to Father Petau, that the family of Noah had produced one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-four millions seven hundred and seventeen thousand 
inhabitants, in three hundred years. The good priest Petau evidently knew 
little about getting children and rearing them, if we are to judge by this 
statement. 

According to Cumberland, this family increased to three thousand three 
hundred and thirty millions, in three hundred and forty years; and according 
to Whiston, about three hundred years after the Deluge, they amounted only 
to sixty-five millions four hundred and thirty-six. 

It is difficult to reconcile and to estimate these accounts, such is the 
extravagance when people seek to make things accord which are repugnant, 
and to explain what is inexplicable. This unhappy endeavor has deranged 
heads which in other pursuits might have made discoveries beneficial to 
society. 

The authors of the English “Universal History” observe, it is generally 
agreed that the present inhabitants of the earth amount to about four 
thousand millions. It is to be remarked, that these gentlemen do not include 
in this number the natives of America, which comprehends nearly half of 
the globe. For my own part, if, instead of a common romance, I wished to 


amuse myself by reckoning up the number of brethren I have on this 
unhappy little planet, I would proceed as follows: I would first endeavor to 
estimate pretty nearly the number of inhabited square leagues this earth 
contains on its surface; I should then say: The surface of the globe contains 
twenty-seven millions of square leagues; take away two-thirds at least for 
seas, rivers, lakes, deserts, mountains, and all that is uninhabited; this 
calculation, which is very moderate, leaves us nine millions of square 
leagues to account for. 

In France and Germany, there are said to be six hundred persons to a 
square league; in Spain, one hundred and fifty; in Russia, fifteen; and 
Tartary, ten. Take the mean number at a hundred, and you will have about 
nine hundred millions of brethren, including mulattoes, negroes, the brown, 
the copper-colored, the fair, the bearded, and the unbearded. It is not 
thought, indeed, that the number is so great as this; and if eunuchs continue 
to be made, monks to multiply, and wars to be waged on the most trifling 
pretexts, it is easy to perceive that we shall not very soon be able to muster 
the four thousand millions, with which the English authors of the 
“Universal History” have so liberally favored us; but, then, of what 
consequence is it, whether the number of men on the earth be great or 
small? The chief thing is to discover the means of rendering our miserable 
species as little unhappy as possible. 


SECTION IV. 


Of The Population Of America. 


The discovery of America — that field of so much avarice and so much 
ambition — has also become an object of philosophical curiosity. A great 
number of writers have endeavored to prove that America was a colony of 
the ancient world. Some modest mathematicians, on the contrary, have said, 
that the same power which has caused the grass to grow in American soil, 
was able to place man there; but this simple and naked system has not been 
attended to. 

When the great Columbus suspected the existence of this new world, it 
was held to be impossible; and Columbus was taken for a visionary. When 
it was really discovered, it was then found out that it had been known long 
before. 

It was pretended that Martin Behem, a native of Nuremberg, quitted 
Flanders about the year 1460, in search of this unknown world; that he 
made his way even to the Straits of Magellan, of which he left unknown 
charts. As, however, it is certain that Martin Behem did not people 
America, it must certainly have been one of the later grandchildren of Noah, 
who took this trouble. All antiquity is then ransacked for accounts of long 
voyages, to which they apply the discovery of this fourth quarter of the 
globe. They make the ships of Solomon proceed to Mexico, and it is thence 
that he drew the gold of Ophir, to procure which he borrowed them from 
King Hiram. They find out America in Plato, give the honor of it to the 
Carthaginians, and quote this anecdote from a book of Aristotle which he 
never wrote. 

Hornius pretends to discover some conformity between the Hebrew 
language and that of the Caribs. Father Lafiteau, the Jesuit, has not failed to 
follow up so fine an opening. The Mexicans, when greatly afflicted, tore 
their garments; certain people of Asia formerly did the same, and of course 
they are the ancestors of the Mexicans. It might be added, that the natives of 
Languedoc are very fond of dancing; and that, as in their rejoicings the 
Hurons dance also, the Languedocians are descended from the Hurons, or 
the Hurons from the Languedocians. 

The authors of a tremendous “Universal History” pretend that all the 
Americans are descended from the Tartars. They assure us that this opinion 
is general among the learned, but they do not say whether it is so among the 


learned who reflect. According to them, some descendants of Noah could 
find nothing better to do, than to go and settle in the delicious country of 
Kamchatka, in the north of Siberia. This family being destitute of 
occupation, resolved to visit Canada either by means of ships, or by 
marching pleasantly across some slip of connecting land, which has not 
been discovered in our own times. They then began to busy themselves in 
propagation, until the fine country of Canada soon becoming inadequate to 
the support of so numerous a population, they went to people Mexico, Peru, 
Chile; while certain of their great-granddaughters were in due time brought 
to bed of giants in the Straits of Magellan. 

As ferocious animals are found in some of the warm countries of 
America, these authors pretend, that the Christopher Columbuses of 
Kamchatka took them into Canada for their amusement, and carefully 
confined themselves to those kinds which are no longer to be found in the 
ancient hemisphere. 

But the Kamchatkans have not alone peopled the new world; they have 
been charitably assisted by the Mantchou Tartars, by the Huns, by the 
Chinese, and by the inhabitants of Japan. The Mantchou Tartars are 
incontestably the ancestors of the Peruvians, for Mango Capac was the first 
inca of Peru. Mango resembles Manco; Manco sounds like Mancu; Mancu 
approaches Mantchu, and Mantchou is very close to the latter. Nothing can 
be better demonstrated. As for the Huns, they built in Hungary a town 
called Cunadi. Now, changing Cu into Ca, we have Canadi, from which 
Canada manifestly derives its name. 

A plant resembling the ginseng of the Chinese, grows in Canada, which 
the Chinese transplanted into the latter even before they were masters of the 
part of Tartary where it is indigenous. Moreover, the Chinese are such great 
navigators, they formerly sent fleets to America without maintaining the 
least correspondence with their colonies. 

With respect to the Japanese, they are the nearest neighbors of America, 
which, as they are distant only about twelve hundred leagues, they have 
doubtless visited in their time, although latterly they have neglected 
repeating the voyage. Thus is history written in our own days. What shall 
we Say to these, and many other systems which resemble them? Nothing. 


POSSESSED. 


Of all those who boast of having leagues with the devil, to the possessed 
alone it is of no use to reply. If a man says to you, “I am possessed,” you 
should believe it on his word. They are not obliged to do very extraordinary 
things; and when they do them, it is more than can fairly be demanded. 
What can we answer to a man who rolls his eyes, twists his mouth, and tells 
you that he has the devil within him? Everyone feels what he feels; and as 
the world was formerly full of possessed persons, we may still meet with 
them. If they take measures to conquer the world, we give them property 
and they become more moderate; but for a poor demoniac, who is content 
with a few convulsions, and does no harm to anyone, it is not right to make 
him injurious. If you dispute with him, you will infallibly have the worst of 
it. He will tell you, “The devil entered me to-day under such a form; from 
that time I have had a supernatural colic, which all the apothecaries in the 
world cannot assuage.” There is certainly no other plan to be taken with this 
man, than to exorcise or abandon him to the devil. 

It is a great pity that there are no longer possessed magicians or 
astrologers. We can conceive the cause of all these mysteries. A hundred 
years ago all the nobility lived in their castles; the winter evenings are long, 
and they would have died of ennui without these noble amusements. There 
was scarcely a castle which a fairy did not visit on certain marked days, like 
the fairy Melusina at the castle of Lusignan. The great hunter, a tall black 
man, hunted with a pack of black dogs in the forest of Fontainebleau. The 
devil twisted Marshal Fabert’s neck. Every village had its sorcerer or 
sorceress; every prince had his astrologer; all the ladies had their fortunes 
told; the possessed ran about the fields; it was who had seen the devil or 
could see him; all these things were inexhaustible subjects of conversation 
which kept minds in exercise. In the present day we insipidly play at cards, 
and we have lost by being undeceived. 


POST. 


Formerly, if you had one friend at Constantinople and another at Moscow, 
you would have been obliged to wait for their return before you could 
obtain any intelligence concerning them. At present, without either of you 
leaving your apartments, you may familiarly converse through the medium 
of a sheet of paper. You may even despatch to them by the post, one of 
Arnaults sovereign remedies for apoplexy, which would be received much 
more infallibly, probably, than it would cure. 

If one of your friends has occasion for a supply of money at St. 
Petersburg, and the other at Smyrna, the post will completely and rapidly 
effect your business. Your mistress is at Bordeaux, while you are with your 
regiment before Prague; she gives you regular accounts of the constancy of 
her affections; you know from her all the news of the city, except her own 
infidelities. In short, the post is the grand connecting link of all transactions, 
of all negotiations. Those who are absent, by its means become present; it is 
the consolation of life. 

France, where this beautiful invention was revived, even in our period of 
barbarism, has hereby conferred the most important service on all Europe. 
She has also never in any instance herself marred and tainted so valuable a 
benefit, and never has any minister who superintended the department of 
the post opened the letters of any individual, except when it was absolutely 
necessary that he should know their contents. It is not thus, we are told, in 
other countries. It is asserted, that in Germany private letters, passing 
through the territories of five or six different governments, have been read 
just that number of times, and that at last the seal has been so nearly 
destroyed that it became necessary to substitute a new one. 

Mr. Craggs, secretary of state in England, would never permit any person 
in his office to open private letters; he said that to do so was a breach of 
public faith, and that no man ought to possess himself of a secret that was 
not voluntarily confided to him; that it is often a greater crime to steal a 
man’s thoughts than his gold; and that such treachery is proportionally more 
disgraceful, as it may be committed without danger, and without even the 
possibility of conviction. 

To bewilder the eagerness of curiosity and defeat the vigilance of malice, 
a method was at first invented of writing a part of the contents of letters in 


ciphers; but the part written in the ordinary hand in this case sometimes 
served as a key to the rest. This inconvenience led to perfecting the art of 
ciphers, which is called “stenography.” 

Against these enigmatical productions was brought the art of 
deciphering; but this art was exceedingly defective and inefficient. The only 
advantage derived from it was exciting the belief in weak and ill-formed 
minds, that their letters had been deciphered, and all the pleasure it afforded 
consisted in giving such persons pain. According to the law of probabilities, 
in a well-constructed cipher there would be two, three, or even four hundred 
chances against one, that in each mark the decipherer would not discover 
the syllable of which it was the representative. 

The number of chances increases in proportion to the complication of the 
ciphers; and deciphering is utterly impossible when the system is arranged 
with any ingenuity. Those who boast that they can decipher a letter, without 
being at all acquainted with the subject of which it treats, and without any 
preliminary assistance, are greater charlatans than those who boast, if any 
such are to be found, of understanding a language which they never learned. 

With respect to those who in a free and easy way send you by post a 
tragedy, in good round hand, with blank leaves, on which you are requested 
kindly to make your observations, or who in the same way regale you with 
a first volume of metaphysical researches, to be speedily followed by a 
second, we may just whisper in their ear that a little more discretion would 
do no harm, and even that there are some countries where they would run 
some risk by thus informing the administration of the day that there are 
such things in the world as bad poets and bad metaphysicians. 


POWER — OMNIPOTENCE. 


I presume every reader of this article to be convinced that the world is 
formed with intelligence, and that a slight knowledge of astronomy and 
anatomy is sufficient to produce admiration of that universal and supreme 
intelligence. Once more I repeat “mens agitat molem.” 

Can the reader of himself ascertain that this intelligence is omnipotent, 
that is to say, infinitely powerful? Has he the slightest notion of infinity, to 
enable him to comprehend the meaning and extent of almighty power? 

The celebrated philosophic historian, David Hume, says, “A weight of 
ten ounces is raised in a balance by another weight; this other weight 
therefore is more than ten ounces; but no one can rationally infer that it 
must necessarily be a hundred weight.” 

We may fairly and judiciously apply here the same argument. You 
acknowledge a supreme intelligence sufficiently powerful to form yourself, 
to preserve you for a limited time in life, to reward you and to punish you. 
Are you sufficiently acquainted with it to be able to demonstrate that it can 
do more than this? How can you prove by your reason that a being can do 
more than it has actually done? 

The life of all animals is short. Could he make it longer? All animals are 
food for one another without exception; everything is born to be devoured. 
Could he form without destroying? You know not what his nature is. It is 
impossible, therefore, that you should know whether his nature may not 
have compelled him to do only the very things which he has done. 

The globe on which we live is one vast field of destruction and carnage. 
Either the Supreme Being was able to make of it an eternal mode of 
enjoyment for all beings possessed of sensation, or He was not. If He was 
able and yet did not do it, you will undoubtedly tremble to pronounce or 
consider Him a maleficent being; but if He was unable to do so, do not 
tremble to regard Him as a power of very great extent indeed, but 
nevertheless circumscribed by His nature within certain limits. 

Whether it be infinite or not, is not of any consequence to you. It is 
perfectly indifferent to a subject whether his sovereign possesses five 
hundred leagues of territory or five thousand; he is in either case neither 
more nor less a subject. Which would reflect most strongly on this great and 
ineffable Being: to say He made miserable beings because it was 


indispensable to do so; or that He made them merely because it was His will 
and pleasure? 

Many sects represent Him as cruel; others, through fear of admitting the 
existence of a wicked Deity, are daring enough to deny His existence at all. 
Would it not be far preferable to say that probably the necessity of His own 
nature and that of things have determined everything? 

The world is the theatre of moral and natural evil; this is too decidedly 
found and felt to be the case; and the “all is for the best” of Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke, and Pope, is nothing but the effusion of a mind devoted to 
eccentricity and paradox; in short, nothing but a dull jest. 

The two principles of Zoroaster and Manes, so minutely investigated by 
Bayle, are a duller jest still. They are, as we have already observed, the two 
physicians of Moliére, one of whom says to the other: “You excuse my 
emetics, and I will excuse your bleedings.” Manicheism is absurd; and that 
circumstance will account for its having had so many partisans. 

I acknowledge that I have not had my mind enlightened by all that Bayle 
has said about the Manicheans and Paulicians. It is all controversy; what I 
wanted was pure philosophy. Why speak about our mysteries to Zoroaster? 
As soon as ever we have the temerity to discuss the critical subject of our 
mysteries, we open to our view the most tremendous precipices. 

The trash of our own scholastic theology has nothing to do with the trash 
of Zoroaster’s reveries. Why discuss with Zoroaster the subject of original 
sin? That subject did not become a matter of dispute until the time of St. 
Augustine. Neither Zoroaster nor any other legislator of antiquity ever 
heard it mentioned. If you dispute with Zoroaster, lock up your Old and 
New Testament, with which he had not the slightest acquaintance, and 
which it is our duty to revere without attempting to explain. 

What I should myself have said to Zoroaster would have been this: My 
reason opposes the admission of two gods in conflict with each other; such 
an idea is allowable only in a poem in which Minerva quarrels with Mars. 
My weak understanding much more readily acquiesces in the notion of only 
one Great Being, than in that of two great beings, of whom one is constantly 
counteracting and spoiling the operations of the other. Your evil principle, 
Arimanes, has not been able to derange a single astronomical and physical 
law established by the good principle of Oromazes; everything proceeds, 
among the numberless worlds which constitute what we call the heavens, 


with perfect regularity and harmony; how comes it that the malignant 
Arimanes has power only over this little globe of earth? 

Had I been Arimanes, I should have assailed Oromazes in his immense 
and noble provinces, comprehending numbers of suns and stars. I should 
never have been content to confine the war to an insignificant and miserable 
village. There certainly is a great deal of misery in this same village; but 
how can we possibly ascertain that it is not absolutely inevitable? 

You are compelled to admit an intelligence diffused through the 
universe. But in the first place, do you absolutely know that this intelligence 
comprises a knowledge of the future? You have asserted a thousand times 
that it does; but you have never been able to prove it to me, or to 
comprehend it yourself. You cannot have any idea how any being can see 
what does not exist; well, the future does not exist, therefore no being can 
see it. You are reduced to the necessity of saying that he foresees it; but to 
foresee is only to conjecture. 

Now a god who, according to your system, conjectures may be mistaken. 
He is, on your principles, really mistaken; for if he had foreseen that his 
enemy would poison all his works in this lower world, he would never have 
produced them; he would not have been accessory to the disgrace he 
sustains in being perpetually vanquished. 

Secondly, is he not much more honored upon my hypothesis, which 
maintains that he does everything by the necessity of his own nature, than 
upon yours, which raises up against him an enemy, disfiguring, polluting, 
and destroying all his works of wisdom and kindness throughout the world! 

In the third place, it by no means implies a mean and unworthy idea of 
God to say that, after forming millions of worlds, in which death and evil 
may have no residence, it might be necessary that death and evil should 
reside in this. 

Fourth, it is not deprecating God to say that He could not form man 
without bestowing on him self-love; that this self-love could not be his 
guide without almost always leading him astray; that his passions are 
necessary, but at the same time noxious; that the continuation of the species 
cannot be accomplished without desires; that these desires cannot operate 
without exciting quarrels; and that these quarrels necessarily bring on wars, 
etc. 

Fifth, on observing a part of the combinations of the vegetable, animal, 
and mineral kingdoms, and the porous nature of the earth, in every part so 


minutely pierced and drilled like a sieve, and from which exhalations 
constantly rise in immense profusion, what philosopher will be bold 
enough, what schoolman will be weak enough, decidedly to maintain that 
nature could possibly prevent the ravages of volcanoes, the intemperature of 
seasons, the rage of tempests, the poison of pestilence, or, in short, any of 
those scourages which afflict the world? 

Sixth, a very great degree of power and skill are required to form lions 
who devour bulls, and to produce men who invent arms which destroy, by a 
single blow, not merely the life of bulls and lions, but — melancholy as the 
idea is — the life of one another. Great power is necessary to produce the 
spiders which spread their exquisitely fine threads and net-work to catch 
flies; but this power amounts not to omnipotence — it is not boundless 
power. 

In the seventh place, if the Supreme Being had been infinitely powerful, 
no reason can be assigned why He should not have made creatures endowed 
with sensation infinitely happy; He has not in fact done so; therefore we 
ought to conclude that He could not do so. 

Eighth, all the different sects of philosophers have struck on the rock of 
physical and moral evil. The only conclusion that can be securely reached 
is, that God, acting always for the best, has done the best that He was able 
to do. 

Ninth, this necessity cuts off all difficulties and terminates all disputes. 
We have not the hardihood to say: “All is good”; we say: “There is no more 
evil than was absolutely inevitable.” 

Tenth, why do some infants die at the mother’s breast? Why are others, 
after experiencing the first misfortune of being born, reserved for tormentes 
as lasting as their lives, which are at length ended by an appalling death? 
Why has the source of life been poisoned throughout the world since the 
discovery of America? Why, since the seventh century of the Christian era, 
has the smallpox swept away an eighth portion of the human species? Why, 
in every age of the world, have human bladders been liable to be converted 
into stone quarries? Why pestilence, and war, and famine, and the 
Inquisition? Consider the subject as carefully, as profoundly, as the powers 
of the mind will absolutely permit, you will find no other possible solution 
than that all is necessary. 

I address myself here solely to philosophers, and not to divines. We 
know that faith is the clue to guide us through the labyrinth. We know full 


well that the fall of Adam and Eve, original sin, the vast power 
communicated to devils, the predilection entertained by the Supreme Being 
for the Jewish people, and the ceremony of baptism substituted for that of 
circumcision, are answers that clear up every difficulty. We have been here 
arguing only against Zoroaster, and not against the University of Coimbra, 
to whose decisions and doctrines, in all the articles of our work, we submit 
with all possible deference and faith. See the letters of Memmius to Cicero; 
and answer them if you can. 


POWER. 


The Two Powers. 
SECTION I. 


Whoever holds both the sceptre and the censer has his hands completely 
occupied. If he governs a people possessed of common sense he may be 
considered as a very able man; but if his subjects have no more mind than 
children or savages, he may be compared to Bernier’s coachman, who was 
one day suddenly surprised by his master in one of the public places of 
Delhi, haranguing the populace, and distributing among them his quack 
medicines. “What! Lapierre,’ says Bernier to him, “have you turned 
physician?” “Yes, sir,” replied the coachman; “like people, like doctor.” 

The dairo of the Japanese, or the grand lama of Thibet, might make just 
the same remark. Even Numa Pompilius, with his Egeria, would have 
answered Bernier in the same manner. Melchizedek was probably in a 
similar situation, as well as the Anius whom Virgil introduces in the 
following two lines of the third book of his “AEneid”: 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phebique sacerdos, 
Vittis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro. — VIRGIL. 


Anius, the priest and king, with laurel crowned 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound. — DRYDEN. 


This charlatan Anius was merely king of the isle of Delos, a very paltry 
kingdom, which, next to those of Melchizedek and Yvetot, was one of the 
least considerable in the world; but the worship of Apollo had conferred on 
it a high reputation; a single saint is enough to raise any country into credit 
and consequence. 

Three of the German electors are more powerful than Anius, and, like 
him, unite the rights of the mitre with those of the crown; although in 
subordination, at least apparently so, to the Roman emperor, who is no other 
than the emperor of Germany. But of all the countries in which the 
plenitude of ecclesiastical and the plenitude of royal claims combine to 


form the most full and complete power that can be imagined, modern Rome 
is the chief. 

The pope is regarded in the Catholic part of Europe as the first of kings 
and the first of priests. It was the same in what was called “pagan” Rome; 
Julius Ceesar was at once chief pontiff, dictator, warrior, and conqueror; 
distinguished also both for eloquence and gallantry; in every respect the 
first of mankind; and with whom no modern, except in a dedication, could 
ever be compared. 

The king of England, being the head also of the Church, possesses nearly 
the same dignities as the pope. The empress of Russia is likewise absolute 
mistress over her clergy, in the largest empire existing upon earth. The 
notion that two powers may exist, in opposition to each other, in the same 
State, is there regarded even by the clergy themselves as a chimera equally 
absurd and pernicious. 

In this connection I cannot help introducing a letter which the empress of 
Russia, Catherine II., did me the honor to write to me at Mount Krapak, on 
Aug. 22, 1765, and which she permitted me to make use of as I might see 
occasion: 

“The Capuchins who are tolerated at Moscow (for toleration is general 
throughout the Russian empire, and the Jesuits alone are not suffered to 
remain in it), having, in the course of the last winter, obstinately refused to 
inter a Frenchman who died suddenly, under a pretence that he had not 
received the sacraments, Abraham Chaumeix drew up a factum, or 
statement, against them, in order to prove to them that it was obligatory 
upon them to bury the dead. But neither this factum, nor two requisitions of 
the governor, could prevail on these fathers to obey. At last they were 
authoritatively told that they must either bury the Frenchman or remove 
beyond the frontiers. They actually removed accordingly; and I sent some 
Augustins from this place, who were somewhat more tractable, and who, 
perceiving that no trifling or delay would be permitted, did all that was 
desired on the occasion. Thus Abraham Chaumeix has in Russia become a 
reasonable man; he absolutely is an enemy to persecution; were he also to 
become a man of wit and intellect, he would make the most incredulous 
believe in miracles; but all the miracles in the world will not blot out the 
disgrace of having been the denouncer of the ‘Encyclopedia.’ 

“The subjects of the Church, having suffered many, and frequently 
tyrannical, grievances, which the frequent change of masters very 


considerably increased, towards the end of the reign of the empress 
Elizabeth, rose in actual rebellion; and at my accession to the throne there 
were more than a hundred thousand men in arms. This occasioned me, in 
1762, to execute the project of changing entirely the administration of the 
property of the clergy, and to settle on them fixed revenues. Arsenius, 
bishop of Rostow, strenuously opposed this, urged on by some of his 
brother clergy, who did not feel it perfectly convenient to put themselves 
forward by name. He sent in two memorials, in which he attempted to 
establish the absurd principle of two powers. He had made the like attempt 
before, in the time of the empress Elizabeth, when he had been simply 
enjoined silence; but his insolence and folly redoubling, he was now tried 
by the metropolitan of Novgorod and the whole synod, condemned as a 
fanatic, found guilty of attempts contrary to the orthodox faith, as well as to 
the supreme power, deprived of his dignity and priesthood, and delivered 
over to the secular arm. I acted leniently towards him; and after reducing 
him to the situation of a monk, extended his punishment no farther.” 

Such are the very words of the empress; and the inference from the 
whole case is that she well knows both how to support the Church and how 
to restrain it; that she respects humanity as well as religion; that she protects 
the laborer as well as the priest; and that all orders in the state ought both to 
admire and bless her. 

I shall hope to be excused for the further indiscretion of transcribing here 
a passage contained in another of her letters, written on November 28, 
1765: 

“Toleration is established among us; it constitutes a law of the state; 
persecution is prohibited. We have indeed fanatics who, as they are not 
persecuted by others, burn themselves; but if those of other countries also 
did the same, no great harm could result; the world, in consequence of such 
a system, would have been more tranquil, and Calas would not have been 
racked to death.” 

Do not imagine that she writes in this style from a feeling of transient 
and vain enthusiasm, contradicted afterwards in her practice, nor even from 
a laudable desire of obtaining throughout Europe the suffrages and applause 
of those who think, and teach others the way to think. She lays down these 
principles as the basis of her government. She wrote with her own hand, in 
the “Council of Legislations,” the following words, which should be 
engraved on the gates of every city in the world: 


“In a great empire, extending its sway over as many different nations as 
there are different creeds among mankind, the most pernicious fault would 
be intolerance.” 

It is to be observed that she does not hesitate to put intolerance in the 
rank of faults — I had nearly said offences. Thus does an absolute empress, 
in the depths of the North, put an end to persecution and slavery — while in 
the South — . 

Judge for yourself, sir, after this, whether there will be found a man in 
Europe who will not be ready to sign the eulogium you propose. Not only is 
this princess tolerant, but she is desirous that her neighbors should be so 
likewise. This is the first instance in which supreme power has been 
exercised in establishing liberty of conscience. It constitutes the grandest 
epoch with which I am acquainted in modern history. 

The case of the ancient Persians forbidding the Carthaginians to offer 
human sacrifices is a somewhat similar instance. Would to God, that instead 
of the barbarians who formerly poured from the plains of Scythia, and the 
mountains of Imaus and Caucasus, towards the Alps and Pyrenees, carrying 
with them ravage and desolation, armies might be seen at the present day 
descending to subvert the tribunal of the Inquisition — a tribunal more 
horrible than even the sacrifices of human beings which constitute the 
eternal reproach of our forefathers. 

In short, this superior genius wishes to convince her neighbors of what 
Europe is now beginning to comprehend, that metaphysical unintelligible 
opinions, which are the daughters of absurdity, are the mothers of discord; 
and that the Church, instead of saying: “I come to bring, not peace, but the 
sword,” should exclaim aloud: “I bring peace, and not the sword.” 
Accordingly the empress is unwilling to draw the sword against any but 
those who wish to crush the dissidents. 


SECTION II. 


Conversation Between The Reverend Father Bouvet, Missionary Of 
The Company Of Jesus, And The Emperor Camhi, In The Presence Of 
Brother Attiret, A Jesuit; Extracted From The Private Memoirs Of The 

Mission, In 1772. 


FATHER BOUVET. 

Yes, may it please your sacred majesty, as soon as you will have had the 
happiness of being baptized by me, which I hope will be the case, you will 
be relieved of one-half of the immense burden which now oppresses you. I 
have mentioned to you the fable of Atlas, who supported the heavens on his 
shoulders. Hercules relieved him and carried away the heavens. You are 
Atlas, and Hercules is the pope. There will be two powers in your empire. 
Our excellent Clement will be the first. Upon this plan you will enjoy the 
greatest of all advantages; those of being at leisure while you live, and of 
being saved when you die. 

THE EMPEROR. 

I am exceedingly obliged to my dear friend, the pope, for condescending 
to take so much trouble; but how will he be able to govern my empire at the 
distance of six thousand leagues? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Nothing, may it please your Imperial Majesty, can be more easy. We are 
his vicars apostolic, and he is the vicar of God; you will therefore be 
governed by God Himself. 

THE EMPEROR. 

How delightful that will be! I am not, however, quite easy on the subject. 
Will your vice-god share the imperial revenues with myself? For all labor 
ought to be paid for. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Our vice-god is so kind and good that in general he will not take, at 
most, more than a quarter, except in cases of disobedience. Our emoluments 
will not exceed fifty million ounces of pure silver, which is surely a trifling 
object in comparison with heavenly advantages. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Yes, it is certainly, as you say, giving them almost for nothing. I suppose 
your celebrated and benevolent city derives just about the same sum from 


each of my three neighbors — the Great Mogul, the Emperor of Japan, and 
the Empress of Russia; and also from the Persian and the Turkish empires? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

I cannot exactly say that is yet the case; but, with Gods help and our 
own, I have no doubt it will be so. 

THE EMPEROR. 

And how are you, who are the vicars apostolic, to be paid? 

FATHER BOUVET. 

We have no regular wages; but we are somewhat like the principal 
female character in a comedy written by one Count Caylus, a countryman 
of mine; all that I ... is for myself. 

THE EMPEROR. 

But pray inform me whether your Christian princes in Europe pay your 
Italian friend or patron in proportion to the assessment laid on me. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

No, they do not! One-half of Europe has separated from him and pays 
him nothing; and the other pays him no more than it is obliged to pay. 

THE EMPEROR. 

You told me some time since that he was sovereign of a very fine and 
fertile territory. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Yes; but it produces very little to him; it lies mostly uncultivated. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Poor man! he does not know how to cultivate his own territory, and yet 
pretends to govern mine. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Formerly, in one of our councils — that is, in one of our assemblies of 
priests, which was held in a city called Constance — our holy father caused 
a proposition to be made for a new tax for the support of his dignity. The 
assembly replied that any necessity for that would be perfectly precluded by 
his attending to the cultivation of his own lands. This, however, he took 
effectual care not to do. He preferred living on the produce of those who 
labor in other kingdoms. He appeared to think that this manner of living had 
an air of greater grandeur. 

THE EMPEROR. 

Well, go and tell him from me, that I not only make those about me 
labor, but that I also labor myself; and I doubt much whether it will be for 


him. 

FATHER BOUVET. 

Holy Virgin! I am absolutely taken for a fool! 

THE EMPEROR. 

Begone, this instant! I have been too indulgent. 

BROTHER ATTIRET TO FATHER BOUVET. 

I was right, you see, when I told you that the emperor, with all his 
excellence of heart, had also more understanding than both of us together. 


PRAYER (PUBLIC), THANKSGIVING, ETC. 


Very few forms of public prayers used by the ancients still remain. We have 
only Horace’s beautiful hymn for the secular games of the ancient Romans. 
This prayer is in the rhythm and measure which the other Romans long after 
imitated in the hymn, “Ut queat laxis resonare fibris.” 

The Pervigilium Veneris is written in a quaint and affected taste, and 
seems unworthy of the noble simplicity of the reign of Augustus. It is 
possible that this hymn to Venus may have been chanted in the festivals 
celebrated in honor of that goddess; but it cannot be doubted that the poem 
of Horace was chanted with much greater solemnity. 

It must be allowed that this secular poem of Horace is one of the finest 
productions of antiquity; and that the hymn, “Ut queat laxis,” is one of the 
most flat and vapid pieces that appeared during the barbarous period of the 
decline of the Latin language. The Catholic Church in those times paid little 
attention to eloquence and poetry. We all know very well that God prefers 
bad verses recited with a pure heart, to the finest verses possible chanted by 
the wicked. Good verses, however, never yet did any harm, and — all other 
things being equal — must deserve a preference. 

Nothing among us ever approached the secular games, which were 
celebrated at the expiration of every hundred and ten years. Our jubilee is 
only a faint and feeble copy of it. Three magnificent altars were erected on 
the banks of the Tiber. All Rome was illuminated for three successive 
nights; and fifteen priests distributed the lustral water and wax tapers 
among the men and women of the city who were appointed to chant the 
prayers. A sacrifice was first offered to Jupiter as the great god, the 
sovereign master of the gods; and afterwards to Juno, Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, Pluto, Proserpine, and the Fates, as to inferior powers. All these 
divinities had their own peculiar hymns and ceremonies. There were two 
choirs, one of twenty-seven boys, and the other of twenty-seven girls, for 
each of the divinities. Finally, on the last day, the boys and girls, crowned 
with flowers, chanted the ode of Horace. 

It is true that in private houses his other odes, for Ligurinus and Liciscus 
and other contemptible characters, were heard at table; performances which 
undoubtedly were not calculated to excite the finest feelings of devotion; 
but there is a time for all things, “pictoribus atque poetis.” Caraccio, who 


drew the figures of Aretin, painted saints also; and in all our colleges we 
have excused in Horace what the masters of the Roman Empire excused in 
him without any difficulty. 

As to forms of prayer, we have only a few slight fragments of that which 
was recited at the mysteries of Isis. We have quoted it elsewhere, but we 
will repeat it here, because it is at once short and beautiful: 

“The celestial powers obey thee; hell is in subjection to thee; the 
universe revolves under thy moving hand; thy feet tread on Tartarus; the 
Stars are responsive to thy voice; the seasons return at thy command; the 
elements are obedient to thy will.” 

We repeat also the form supposed to have been used in the worship of 
the ancient Orpheus, which we think superior even to the above respecting 
Isis: 

“Walk in the path of justice; adore the sole Master of the Universe; He is 
One Alone, and self-existent; all other beings owe their existence to Him; 
He acts both in them and by them; He sees all, but has never been Himself 
seen by mortal eyes.” 

It is not a little extraordinary that in the Leviticus and Deuteronomy of 
the Jews, there is not a single public prayer, not one single formula of 
public worship. It seems as if the Levites were fully employed in dividing 
among themselves the viands that were offered to them. We do not even see 
a single prayer instituted for their great festivals of the Passover, the 
Pentecost, the trumpets, the tabernacles, the general expiation, or the new 
moon. 

The learned are almost unanimously agreed that there were no regular 
prayers among the Jews, except when, during their captivity at Babylon, 
they adopted somewhat of the manners, and acquired something of the 
sciences, of that civilized and powerful people. They borrowed all from the 
Chaldaic Persians, even to their very language, characters, and numerals; 
and joining some new customs to their old Egyptian rites, they became a 
new people, so much the more superstitious than before, in consequence of 
their being, after the conclusion of a long captivity, still always dependent 
upon their neighbors. 


... In rebus acerbis 
Arcius advertunt animos ad religionem. 
— LUCRETIUS, book iii., 52, 53. 


... Lhe common rout, 
When cares and dangers press, grow more devout. 
— CREECH. 


With respect to the ten other tribes who had been previously dispersed, 
we may reasonably believe that they were as destitute of public forms of 
prayer as the two others, and that they had not, even up to the period of their 
dispersion, any fixed and well-defined religion, as they abandoned that 
which they professed with so much facility, and forgot even their own 
name, which cannot be said of the small number of unfortunate beings who 
returned to rebuild Jerusalem. 

It is, therefore, at that period that the two tribes, or rather the two tribes 
and a half, seemed to have first attached themselves to certain invariable 
rites, to have written books, and used regular prayers. It is not before that 
time that we begin to see among them forms of prayer. Esdras ordained two 
prayers for every day, and added a third for the Sabbath; it is even said that 
he instituted eighteen prayers, that there might be room for selection, and 
also to afford variety in the service. The first of these begins in the 
following manner: 

“Blessed be Thou, O Lord God of our fathers, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; the great God, the powerful, the terrible, the most high, 
the liberal distributor of good things, the former and possessor of the world, 
who rememberest good actions, and sendest a Redeemer to their 
descendants for Thy name’s sake. O King, our help and Saviour, our 
buckler, blessed be Thou, O Lord, the buckler of our father Abraham.” 

It is asserted that Gamaliel, who lived in the time of Jesus Christ, and 
who had such violent quarrels with St. Paul, ordered a nineteenth prayer, 
which is as follows: 

“Grant peace, benefits, blessing, favor, kindness, and piety to us, and to 
Thy people Israel. Bless us, O our Father! bless us altogether with the light 
of Thy countenance; for by the light of Thy countenance Thou hast given 
us, O Lord our God, the law of life, love, kindness, equity, blessing, piety, 
and peace. May it please Thee to bless, through all time, and at every 
moment, Thy people Israel, by giving them peace. Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord, who blessest Thy people Israel by giving them peace. Amen.” 

There is one circumstance deserving of remark with regard to many 
prayers, which is, that every nation has prayed for the direct contrary events 


to those prayed for by their neighbors. 

The Jews, for example, prayed that God would exterminate the Syrians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians; and these prayed that God would exterminate 
the Jews; and, accordingly, they may be said to have been so, with respect 
to the ten tribes, who have been confounded and mixed up with so many 
nations; and the remaining two tribes were more unfortunate still; for, as 
they obstinately persevered in remaining separate from all other nations in 
the midst of whom they dwelt, they were deprived of the grand advantages 
of human society. 

In our own times, in the course of the wars that we so frequently 
undertake for the sake of particular cities, or even perhaps villages, the 
Germans and Spaniards, when they happened to be the enemies of the 
French, prayed to the Holy Virgin, from the bottom of their hearts, that she 
would completely defeat the Gauls and the Gavaches, who in their turn 
supplicated her, with equal importunity, to destroy the Maranes and the 
Teutons. 

In England advocates of the red rose offered up to St. George the most 
ardent prayers to prevail upon him to sink all the partisans of the white rose 
to the bottom of the sea. The white rose was equally devout and 
importunate for the very opposite event. We can all of us have some idea of 
the embarrassment which this must have caused St. George; and if Henry 
VII. had not come to his assistance, St. George would never have been able 
to get extricated from it. 


SECTION II. 


We know of no religion without prayers; even the Jews had them, although 
there was no public form of prayer among them before the time when they 
sang their canticles in their synagogues, which did not take place until a late 
period. 

The people of all nations, whether actuated by desires or fears, have 
invoked the assistance of the Divinity. Philosophers, however, more 
respectful to the Supreme Being, and rising more above human weakness, 
have been habituated to substitute, for prayer, resignation. This, in fact, is 
all that appears proper and suitable between creature and Creator. But 
philosophy is not adapted to the great mass of mankind; it soars too high 
above the vulgar; it speaks a language they are unable to comprehend. To 


propose philosophy to them would be just as weak as to propose the study 
of conic sections to peasants or fish-women. 

Among the philosophers themselves, I know of no one besides Maximus 
Tyrius who has treated of this subject. The following is the substance of his 
ideas upon it: “The designs of God exist from all eternity. If the object 
prayed for be conformable to His immutable will, it must be perfectly 
useless to request of Him the very thing which He has determined to do. If 
He is prayed to for the reverse of what He has determined to do, He is 
prayed to be weak, fickle, and inconstant; such a prayer implies that this is 
thought to be His character, and is nothing better than ridicule or mockery 
of Him. You either request of Him what is just and right, in which case He 
ought to do it, and it will be actually done without any solicitation, which in 
fact shows distrust of His rectitude; or what you request is unjust, and then 
you insult Him. You are either worthy or unworthy of the favor you 
implore: if worthy, He knows it better than you do yourself; if unworthy, 
you commit an additional crime in requesting that which you do not merit.” 

In a word, we offer up prayers to God only because we have made Him 
after our own image. We treat Him like a pasha, or a sultan, who is capable 
of being exasperated and appeased. In short, all nations pray to God: the 
Sage is resigned, and obeys Him. Let us pray with the people, and let us be 
resigned to Him with the sage. 

We have already spoken of the public prayers of many nations, and of 
those of the Jews. That people have had one from time immemorial, which 
deserves all our attention, from its resemblance to the prayer taught us by 
Jesus Christ Himself. This Jewish prayer is called the Kadish, and begins 
with these words: “O, God! let Thy name be magnified and sanctified; 
make Thy kingdom to prevail; let redemption flourish, and the Messiah 
come quickly!” 

As this Kadish is recited in Chaldee it has induced the belief that it is as 
ancient as the captivity, and that it was at that period that the Jews began to 
hope for a Messiah, a Liberator, or Redeemer, whom they have since prayed 
for in the seasons of their calamities. 

The circumstance of this word “Messiah” being found in this ancient 
prayer has occasioned much controversy on the subject of the history of this 
people. If the prayer originated during the Babylonish captivity, it is evident 
that the Jews at that time must have hoped for and expected a Redeemer. 
But whence does it arise, that in times more dreadfully calamitous still, after 


the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, neither Josephus nor Philo ever 
mentioned any expectation of a Messiah? There are obscurities in the 
history of every people; but those of the Jews form an absolute and 
perpetual chaos. It is unfortunate for those who are desirous of information, 
that the Chaldeans and Egyptians have lost their archives, while the Jews 
have preserved theirs. 


PREJUDICE. 


Prejudice is an opinion without judgment. Thus, throughout the world, 
children are inspired with opinions before they can judge. There are 
universal and necessary prejudices, and these even constitute virtue. In all 
countries, children are taught to acknowledge a rewarding and punishing 
God; to respect and love their fathers and mothers; to regard theft as a 
crime, and interested lying as a vice, before they can tell what is a virtue or 
a vice. Prejudice may, therefore, be very useful, and such as judgment will 
ratify when we reason. 

Sentiment is not simply prejudice, it is something much stronger. A 
mother loves not her son because she is told that she must love him; she 
fortunately cherishes him in spite of herself. It is not through prejudice that 
you run to the aid of an unknown child nearly falling down a precipice, or 
being devoured by a beast. 

But it is through prejudice that you will respect a man dressed in certain 
clothes, walking gravely, and talking at the same time. Your parents have 
told you that you must bend to this man; you respect him before you know 
whether he merits your respect; you grow in age and knowledge; you 
perceive that this man is a quack, made up of pride, interest, and artifice; 
you despise that which you revered, and prejudice yields to judgment. 
Through prejudice, you have believed the fables with which your infancy 
was lulled: you are told that the Titans made war against the gods, that 
Venus was amorous of Adonis; at twelve years of age you take these fables 
for truth; at twenty, you regard them as ingenious allegories. 

Let us examine, in a few words, the different kinds of prejudices, in 
order to arrange our ideas. We shall perhaps be like those who, in the time 
of the scheme of Law, perceived that they had calculated upon imaginary 
riches. 

Prejudices Of The Senses. 

Is it not an amusing thing, that our eyes always deceive us, even when 
we see very well, and that on the contrary our ears do not? When your 
properly-formed ear hears: “You are beautiful; I love you,” it is very certain 
that the words are not: I hate you; you are ugly; but you see a smooth mirror 
— it is demonstrated that you are deceived; it is a very rough surface. You 


see the sun about two feet in diameter; it is demonstrated that it is a million 
times larger than the earth. 

It seems that God has put truth into your ears, and error into your eyes; 
but study optics, and you will perceive that God has not deceived you, and 
that it was impossible for objects to appear to you otherwise than you see 
them in the present state of things. 

Physical Prejudices. 

The sun rises, the moon also, the earth is immovable; these are natural 
physical prejudices. But that crabs are good for the blood, because when 
boiled they are of the same color; that eels cure paralysis, because they frisk 
about; that the moon influences our diseases, because an invalid was one 
day observed to have an increase of fever during the wane of the moon: 
these ideas and a thousand others were the errors of ancient charlatans, who 
judged without reason, and who, being themselves deceived, deceived 
others. 

Historical Prejudices. 

The greater part of historians have believed without examining, and this 
confidence is a prejudice. Fabius Pictor relates, that, several ages before 
him, a vestal of the town of Alba, going to draw water in her pitcher, was 
violated, that she was delivered of Romulus and Remus, that they were 
nourished by a she-wolf. The Roman people believed this fable; they 
examined not whether at that time there were vestals in Latium; whether it 
was likely that the daughter of a king should go out of her convent with a 
pitcher, or whether it was probable that a she-wolf should suckle two 
children, instead of eating them: prejudice established it. 

A monk writes that Clovis, being in great danger at the battle of Tolbiac, 
made a vow to become a Christian if he escaped; but is it natural that he 
should address a strange god on such an occasion? Would not the religion in 
which he was born have acted the most powerfully? Where is the Christian 
who, in a battle against the Turks, would not rather address himself to the 
holy Virgin Mary, than to Mahomet? He adds, that a pigeon brought the vial 
in his beak to anoint Clovis, and that an angel brought the oriflamme to 
conduct him: the prejudiced believed all the stories of this kind. Those who 
are acquainted with human nature well know, that the usurper Clovis, and 
the usurper Rollo, or Rol, became Christians to govern the Christians more 
securely; as the Turkish usurpers became Mussulmans to govern the 
Mussulmans more securely. 


Religious Prejudices. 

If your nurse has told you, that Ceres presides over corn, or that Vishnu 
and Xaca became men several times, or that Sammonocodom cut down a 
forest, or that Odin expects you in his hall near Jutland, or that Mahomet, or 
some other, made a journey to heaven; finally, if your preceptor afterwards 
thrusts into your brain what your nurse has engraven on it, you will possess 
it for life. If your judgment would rise above these prejudices, your 
neighbors, and above all, the ladies, exclaim “impiety!” and frighten you; 
your dervish, fearing to see his revenue diminished, accuses you before the 
cadi; and this cadi, if he can, causes you to be impaled, because he would 
command fools, and he believes that fools obey better than others; which 
state of things will last until your neighbors and the dervish and cadi begin 
to comprehend that folly is good for nothing, and that persecution is 
abominable. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Anglican religion is predominant only in England and _ Ireland; 
Presbyterianism is the established religion of Scotland. This 
Presbyterianism is nothing more than pure Calvinism, such as once existed 
in France, and still exists at Geneva. 

In comparison with a young and lively French bachelor in divinity, 
brawling during the morning in the schools of theology, and singing with 
the ladies in the evening, a Church-of-England divine is a Cato; but this 
Cato is himself a gallant in presence of the Scottish Presbyterians. The latter 
affect a solemn walk, a serious demeanor, a large hat, a long robe beneath a 
short one, and preach through the nose. All churches in which the 
ecclesiastics are so happy as to receive an annual income of fifty thousand 
livres, and to be addressed by the people as “my lord,” “your grace,” or 
“your eminence,” they denominate the whore of Babylon. These gentlemen 
have also several churches in England, where they maintain the same 
manners and gravity as in Scotland. It is to them chiefly that the English are 
indebted for the strict sanctification of Sunday throughout the three 
kingdoms. They are forbidden either to labor or to amuse themselves. No 
opera, no concert, no comedy, in London on a Sunday. Even cards are 
expressly forbidden; and there are only certain people of quality, who are 
deemed open souls, who play on that day. The rest of the nation attend 
sermons, taverns, and their small affairs of love. 

Although Episcopacy and Presbyterianism predominate in Great Britain, 
all other opinions are welcome and live tolerably well together, although the 
various preachers reciprocally detest one another with nearly the same 
cordiality as a Jansenist damns a Jesuit. 

Enter into the Royal Exchange of London, a place more respectable than 
many courts, in which deputies from all nations assemble for the advantage 
of mankind. There the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Christian bargain with 
one another as if they were of the same religion, and bestow the name of 
infidel on bankrupts only. There the Presbyterian gives credit to the 
Anabaptist, and the votary of the establishment accepts the promise of the 
Quaker. On the separation of these free and pacific assemblies, some visit 
the synagogue, others repair to the tavern. Here one proceeds to baptize his 
son in a great tub, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; there 


another deprives his boy of a small portion of his foreskin, and mutters over 
the child some Hebrew words which he cannot understand; a third kind 
hasten to their chapels to wait for the inspiration of the Lord with their hats 
on; and all are content. 





tists John Calvin. 


Was there in London but one religion, despotism might be apprehended; if 
two only, they would seek to cut each others throats; but as there are at least 
thirty, they live together in peace and happiness. 


PRETENSIONS. 


There is not a single prince in Europe who does not assume the title of 
sovereign of a country possessed by his neighbor. This political madness is 
unknown in the rest of the world. The king of Boutan never called himself 
emperor of China; nor did the sovereign of Tartary ever assume the title of 
king of Egypt. 

The most splendid and comprehensive pretensions have always been 
those of the popes; two keys, saltier, gave them clear and decided 
possession of the kingdom of heaven. They bound and unbound everything 
on earth. This ligature made them masters of the continent; and St. Peter’s 
nets gave them the dominion of the seas. 

Many learned theologians thought, that when these gods were assailed 
by the Titans, called Lutherans, Anglicans, and Calvinists, etc., they 
themselves reduced some articles of their pretensions. It is certain that many 
of them became more modest, and that their celestial court attended more to 
propriety and decency; but their pretensions were renewed on every 
opportunity that offered. No other proof is necessary than the conduct of 
Aldobrandini, Clement VIII., to the great Henry IV., when it was deemed 
necessary to give him an absolution that he had no occasion for, on account 
of his being already absolved by the bishops of his own kingdom, and also 
on account of his being victorious. 

Aldobrandini at first resisted for a whole year, and refused to 
acknowledge the duke of Nemours as the ambassador of France. At last he 
consented to open to Henry the gate of the kingdom of heaven, on the 
following conditions: 

1. That Henry should ask pardon for having made the sub-porters — that 
is, the bishops — open the gate to him, instead of applying to the grand 
porter. 

2. That he should acknowledge himself to have forfeited the throne of 
France till Aldobrandini, by the plenitude of his power, reinstated him on it. 

3. That he should be a second time consecrated and crowned; the first 
coronation having been null and void, as it was performed without the 
express order of Aldobrandini. 

4. That he should expel all the Protestants from his kingdom; which 
would have been neither honorable nor possible. It would not have been 


honorable, because the Protestants had profusely shed their blood to 
establish him as king of France; and it would not have been possible, as the 
number of these dissidents amounted to two millions. 

5. That he should immediately make war on the Grand Turk, which 
would not have been more honorable or possible than the last condition, as 
the Grand Turk had recognized him as king of France at a time when Rome 
refused to do so, and as Henry had neither troops, nor money, nor ships, to 
engage in such an insane war with his faithful ally. 

6. That he should receive in an attitude of complete prostration the 
absolution of the pope’s legate, according to the usual form in which it is 
administered; that is in fact, that he should be actually scourged by the 
legate. 

7. That he should recall the Jesuits, who had been expelled from his 
kingdom by the parliament for the attempt made to assassinate him by Jean 
Chatel, their scholar. 

I omit many other minor pretensions. Henry obtained a mitigation of a 
number of them. In particular, he obtained the concession, although with a 
great deal of difficulty, that the scourging should be inflicted only by proxy, 
and by the hand of Aldobrandini himself. 

You will perhaps tell me, that his holiness was obliged to require those 
extravagant conditions by that old and inveterate demon of the South, Philip 
II., who was more powerful at Rome than the pope himself. You compare 
Aldobrandini to a contemptible poltroon of a soldier whom his colonel 
forces forward to the trenches by caning him. 

To this I answer, that Clement VIII. was indeed afraid of Philip II., but 
that he was not less attached to the rights of the tiara; and that it was so 
exquisite a gratification for the grandson of a banker to scourge a king of 
France, that Aldobrandini would not altogether have conceded this point for 
the world. 

You will reply, that should a pope at present renew such pretensions, 
should he now attempt to apply the scourge to a king of France, or Spain, or 
Naples, or to a duke of Parma, for having driven the reverend fathers, the 
Jesuits, from their dominions, he would be in imminent danger of incurring 
the same treatment as Clement VII. did from Charles V., and even of 
experiencing still greater humiliations; that it is necessary to sacrifice 
pretensions to interests; that men must yield to times and circumstances; 
and that the sheriff of Mecca must proclaim Ali Bey king of Egypt, if he is 


successful and firm upon the throne. To this I answer, that you are perfectly 
right. 

Pretensions Of The Empire; Extracted From Glafey And Schwedar. 

Upon Rome (none). Even Charles V., after he had taken Rome, claimed 
no right of actual domain. 

Upon the patrimony of St. Peter, from Viterbo to Civita Castellana, the 
estates of the countess Mathilda, but solemnly ceded by Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. 

Upon Parma and Placentia, the supreme dominion as part of Lombardy, 
invaded by Julius II., granted by Paul III., to his bastard Farnese: homage 
always paid for them to the pope from that time; the sovereignty always 
claimed by the seigneurs of Lombardy; the right of sovereignty completely 
ceded to the emperor by the treaties of Cambray and of London, at the 
peace of 1737. 

Upon Tuscany, right of sovereignty exercised by Charles V.; an estate of 
the empire, belonging now to the emperor’s brother. 

Upon the republic of Lucca, erected into a duchy by Louis of Bavaria, in 
1328; the senators declared afterwards vicars of the empire by Charles IV. 
The Emperor Charles VI., however, in the war of 1701, exercised in it his 
right of sovereignty by levying upon it a large contribution. 

Upon the duchy of Milan, ceded by the Emperor Wincenslaus to Galeas 
Visconti, but considered as a fief of the empire. 

Upon the duchy of Mirandola, reunited to the house of Austria in 1711 
by Joseph I. 

Upon the duchy of Mantua, erected into a duchy by Charles V.; reunited 
in like manner in 1708. 

Upon Guastalla, Novellara, Bozzolo, and Castiglione, also fiefs of the 
empire, detached from the duchy of Mantua. 

Upon the whole of Montferrat, of which the duke of Savoy received the 
investiture at Vienna in 1708. 

Upon Piedmont, the investiture of which was bestowed by the emperor 
Sigismund on the duke of Savoy, Amadeus VIII. 

Upon the county of Asti, bestowed by Charles V., on the house of Savoy: 
the dukes of Savoy always vicars in Italy from the time of the emperor 
Sigismund. 

Upon Genoa, formerly part of the domain of the Lombard kings. 
Frederick Barbarossa granted to it in fief the coast from Monaco to 


Portovenere; it is free under Charles V., in 1529; but the words of the 
instrument are In civitate nostra Genoa, et salvis Romani imperii juribus. 

Upon the fiefs of Langues, of which the dukes of Savoy have the direct 
domain. 

Upon Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, rights fallen into neglect. 

Upon Naples and Sicily, rights still more fallen into neglect. Almost all 
the states of Italy are or have been in vassalage to the empire. 

Upon Pomerania and Mecklenburg, the fiefs of which were granted by 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

Upon Denmark, formerly a fief of the empire; Otho I. granted the 
investiture of it. 

Upon Poland, for the territory on the banks of the Vistula. 

Upon Bohemia and Silesia, united to the empire by Charles IV., in 1355. 

Upon Prussia, from the time of Henry VII.; the grand master of Prussia 
acknowledged a member of the empire in 1500. 

Upon Livonia, from the time of the knights of the sword. Upon Hungary, 
from the time of Henry II. 

Upon Lorraine, by the treaty of 1542; acknowledged an estate of the 
empire, paying taxes to support the war against the Turks. 

Upon the duchy of Bar down to the year 1311, when Philip the Fair, who 
conquered it, did homage for it. 

Upon the duchy of Burgundy, by virtue of the rights of Mary of 
Burgundy. 

Upon the kingdom of Arles and Burgundy on the other side of the Jura, 
which Conrad the Salian, possessed in chief by his wife. 

Upon Dauphiny, as part of the kingdom of Arles; the emperor Charles 
IV. having caused himself to be crowned at Arles in 1365, and created the 
dauphin of France his viceroy. 

Upon Provence, as a member of the kingdom of Arles, for which Charles 
of Anjou did homage to the empire. 

Upon the principality of Orange, as an arriére-fief of the empire. 

Upon Avignon, for the same reason. 

Upon Sardinia, which Frederick II. erected into a kingdom. 

Upon Switzerland, as a member of the kingdoms of Arles and Burgundy. 

Upon Dalmatia, a great part of which belongs at present wholly to the 
Venetians, and the rest to Hungary. 


PRIDE. 


Cicero, in one of his letters, says familiarly to his friend: “Send to me the 
persons to whom you wish me to give the Gauls.” In another, he complains 
of being fatigued with letters from I know not what princes, who thank him 
for causing their provinces to be erected into kingdoms; and he adds that he 
does not even know where these kingdoms are situated. 

It is probable that Cicero, who often saw the Roman people, the 
sovereign people, applaud and obey him, and who was thanked by kings 
whom he knew not, had some emotions of pride and vanity. 

Though the sentiment is not at all consistent in so pitiful an animal as 
man, yet we can pardon it in a Cicero, a Cesar, or a Scipio; but when in the 
extremity of one of our half barbarous provinces, a man who may have 
bought a small situation, and printed poor verses, takes it into his head to be 
proud, it is very laughable. 


PRIESTS. 


Priests in a state approach nearly to what preceptors are in private families: 
it is their province to teach, pray, and supply example. They ought to have 
no authority over the masters of the house; at least until it can be proved 
that he who gives the wages ought to obey him who receives them. Of all 
religions the one which most positively excludes the priesthood from civil 
authority, is that of Jesus. “Give unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s.”— “Among you there is neither first nor last.” “My kingdom is 
not of this world.” 

The quarrels between the empires and the priesthood, which have 
bedewed Europe with blood for more than six centuries, have therefore 
been, on the part of the priests, nothing but rebellion at once against God 
and man, and a continual sin against the Holy Ghost. 

From the time of Calchas, who assassinated the daughter of 
Agamemnon, until Gregory XII., and Sixtus V., two bishops who would 
have deprived Henry IV., of the kingdom of France, sacerdotal power has 
been injurious to the world. 

Prayer is not dominion, nor exhortation despotism. A good priest ought 
to be a physician to the soul. If Hippocrates had ordered his patients to take 
hellebore under pain of being hanged, he would have been more insane and 
barbarous than Phalaris, and would have had little practice. When a priest 
says: Worship God; be just, indulgent, and compassionate; he is then a good 
physician; when he says: Believe me, or you shall be burned; he is an 
assassin. 

The magistrate ought to support and restrain the priest in the same 
manner as the father of a family insures respect to the preceptor, and 
prevents him from abusing it. The agreement of Church and State is of all 
systems the most monstrous, for it necessarily implies division, and the 
existence of two contracting parties. We ought to say the protection given 
by government to the priesthood or church. 

But what is to be said and done in respect to countries in which the 
priesthood have obtained dominion, as in Salem, where Melchizedek was 
priest and king; in Japan, where the dairo has been for a long time emperor? 
I answer, that the successors of Melchizedek and the dairos have been set 
aside. 


The Turks are wise in this; they religiously make a pilgrimage to Mecca; 
but they will not permit the xerif of Mecca to excommunicate the sultan. 
Neither will they purchase from Mecca permission not to observe the 
ramadan, or the liberty of espousing their cousins or their nieces. They are 
not judged by imans, whom the xerif delegates; nor do they pay the first 


year’s revenue to the xerif. What is to be said of all that? Reader, speak for 
yourself. 


PRIESTS OF THE PAGANS. 


Father Navarette, in one of his letters to Don John of Austria, relates the 
following speech of the dalai-lama to his privy council: “My venerable 
brothers, you and I know very well that I am not immortal; but it is proper 
that the people should think so. The Tartars of great and little Thibet are 
people with stiff necks and little information, who require a heavy yoke and 
gross inventions. Convince them of my immortality, and the glory will 
reflect on you, and you will procure honors and riches. 

“When the time shall come in which the Tartars will be more 
enlightened, we may then confess that the grand lamas are not now 
immortal, but that their predecessors were so; and that what is necessary for 
the erection of a grand edifice, is no longer so when it is established on an 
immovable foundation. 

“T hesitated at first to distribute the agremens of my water-closet, 
properly inclosed in crystals ornamented with gilded copper, to the vassals 
of my empire; but these relics have been received with so much respect, that 
the usage must be continued, which after all exhibits nothing repugnant to 
sound morals, and brings much money into our sacred treasury. 

“If any impious reasoner should ever endeavor to persuade the people 
that one end of our sacred person is not so divine as the other — should 
they protest against our relics, you will maintain their value and importance 
to the utmost of your power. 

“And if you are finally obliged to give up the sanctity of our nether end, 
you must take care to preserve in the minds of the reasoners the most 
profound respect for our understanding, just as in a treaty with the Moguls, 
we have ceded a poor province, in order to secure our peaceable possession 
of the remainder. 

“So long as our Tartars of great and little Thibet are unable to read and 
write, they will remain ignorant and devout; you may therefore boldly take 
their money, intrigue with their wives and their daughters, and threaten 
them with the anger of the god Fo if they complain. 

“When the time of correct reasoning shall arrive — for it will arrive 
some day or other — you will then take a totally opposite course, and say 
directly the contrary of what your predecessors have said, for you ought to 
change the nature of your curb in proportion as the horses become more 


difficult to govern. Your exterior must be more grave, your intrigues more 
mysterious, your secrets better guarded, your sophistry more dazzling, and 
your policy more refined. You will then be the pilots of a vessel which is 
leaky on all sides. Have under you subalterns continually employed at the 
pumps, and as caulkers to stop all the holes. You will navigate with 
difficulty, but you will still proceed, and be enabled to cast into the fire or 
the water, as may be most convenient, all those who would examine 
whether you have properly refitted the vessel. 

“If among the unbelievers is a prince of Calkas, a chief of the Kalmucks, 
a prince of Kasan, or any other powerful prince, who has unhappily too 
much wit, take great care not to quarrel with him. Respect him, and 
continually observe that you hope he will return to the holy path. As to 
simple citizens, spare them not, and the better men they are, the more you 
ought to labor to exterminate them; for being men of honor they are the 
most dangerous of all to you. You will exhibit the simplicity of the dove, 
the prudence of the serpent, and the paw of the lion, according to 
circumstances.” 

The dalai-lama had scarcely pronounced these words when the earth 
trembled; lightnings sparkled in the firmament from one pole to the other; 
thunders rolled, and a celestial voice was heard to exclaim, “Adore God and 
not the grand lama.” 

All the inferior lamas insisted that the voice said, “Adore God and the 
grand lama;” and they were believed for a long time in the kingdom of 
Thibet; but they are now believed no longer. 


PRIOR, BUTLER, AND SWIFT. 


It was not known to France that Prior, who was deputed by Queen Anne to 
adjust the treaty of Utrecht with Louis XIV., was a poet. France has since 
repaid England in the same coin, for Cardinal Dubois sent our Destouches 
to London, where he passed as little for a poet as Prior in France. Prior was 
originally an attendant at a tavern kept by his uncle, when the earl of 
Dorset, a good poet himself and a lover of the bottle, one day surprised him 
reading Horace; in the same manner as Lord Ailsa found his gardener 
reading Newton. Ailsa made his gardener a good geometrician, and Dorset 
made a very agreeable poet of his vintner. 

It was Prior who wrote the history of the soul under the title of “Alma,” 
and it is the most natural which has hitherto been composed on an existence 
so much felt, and so little known. The soul, according to “Alma,” resides at 
first, in the extremities; in the feet and hands of children, and from thence 
gradually ascends to the centre of the body at the age of puberty. Its next 
step is to the heart, in which it engenders sentiments of love and heroism; 
thence it mounts to the head at a mature age, where it reasons as well as it is 
able; and in old age it is not known what becomes of it; it is the sap of an 
aged tree which evaporates, and is not renewed again. This work is 
probably too long, for all pleasantry should be short; and it might even be as 
well were the serious short also. 

Prior made a small poem on the battle of Hochstadt. It is not equal to his 
“Alma”; there is, however, one good apostrophe to Boileau, who is called a 
satirical flatterer for taking so much pains to sing that Louis did not pass the 
Rhine. Our plenipotentiary finished by paraphrasing, in fifteen hundred 
verses, the words attributed to Solomon, that “all is vanity”. Fifteen 
thousand verses might be written on this subject; but woe to him who says 
all which can be said upon it! 

At length Queen Anne dying, the ministry changed, and the peace 
adjusted by Prior being altogether unpopular, he had nothing to depend 
upon except an edition of his works; which were subscribed for by his 
party: after which he died like a philosopher, which is the usual mode of 
dying of all respectable Englishmen. 

Hudibras. 


There is an English poem which it is very difficult to make foreigners 
understand, entitled “Hudibras.” It is a very humorous work, although the 
subject is the civil war of the time of Cromwell. A struggle which cost so 
much blood and so many tears, originated a poem which obliges the most 
serious reader to smile. An example of this contrast is found in our “Satire 
of Menippus.” Certainly the Romans would not have made a burlesque 
poem on the wars of Pompey and Cesar, or the proscription of Antony and 
Octavius. How then is it that the frightful evils of the League in France, and 
of the wars between the king and parliament in England, have proved 
sources of pleasantry? because at bottom there is something ridiculous hid 
beneath these fatal quarrels. The citizens of Paris, at the head of the faction 
of Sixteen, mingled impertinence with the miseries of faction. The intrigues 
of women, of the legates and of the monks, presented a comic aspect, 
notwithstanding the calamities which they produced. The theological 
disputes and enthusiasm of the Puritans in England, were also very open to 
raillery; and this fund of the ridiculous, well managed, might pleasantly 
enough aid in dispersing the tragical horrors which abound on the surface. 
If the bull Unigenitus caused the shedding of blood, the little poem 
“Philotanus” was no less suitable to the subject; and it is only to be 
complained of for not being so gay, so pleasant, and so various as it might 
have been; and for not fulfilling in the course of the work the promise held 
out by its commencement. 

The poem of “Hudibras” of which I speak, seems to be a composition of 
the satire of “Menippus” and of “Don Quixote.” It surpasses them in the 
advantage of verse and also in wit; the former indeed does not come near it; 
being a very middling production; but notwithstanding his wit, the author of 
“Hudibras” is much beneath “Don Quixote.” Taste, vivacity, the art of 
narrating and of introducing adventures, with the faculty of never being 
tedious, go farther than wit; and moreover, “Don Quixote” is read by all 
nations, and “Hudibras” by the English alone. 

Butler, the author of this extraordinary poem, was contemporary with 
Milton, and enjoyed infinitely more temporary popularity than the latter, 
because his work was humorous, and that of Milton melancholy. Butler 
turned the enemies of King Charles II. into ridicule, and all the recompense 
he received was the frequent quotation of his verses by that monarch. The 
combats of the knight Hudibras were much better known than the battles 
between the good and bad angels in “Paradise Lost”; but the court of 


England treated Butler no better than the celestial court treated Milton; both 
the one and the other died in want, or very near it. 

A man whose imagination was impregnated with a tenth part of the 
comic spirit, good or bad, which pervades this work, could not but be very 
pleasant; but he must take care how he translates “Hudibras.” It is difficult 
to make foreign readers laugh at pleasantries which are almost forgotten by 
the nation which has produced them. Dante is little read in Europe, because 
we are ignorant of so much of his allusion; and it is the same with 
“Hudibras.” The greater part of the humor of this poem being expended on 
the theology and theologians of its own time, a commentary is eternally 
necessary. Pleasantry requiring explanation ceases to be pleasantry; and a 
commentator on bon mots is seldom capable of conveying them. 

Of Dean Swift. 

How is it that in France so little is understood of the works of the 
ingenious Doctor Swift, who is called the Rabelais of England? He has the 
honor, like the latter, of being a churchman and an universal joker; but 
Rabelais was not above his age, and Swift is much above Rabelais. 

Our curate of Meudon, in his extravagant and unintelligible book, has 
exhibited extreme gayety and equally great impertinence. He has lavished at 
once erudition, coarseness and ennui. A good story of two pages is 
purchased by a volume of absurdities. There are only some persons of an 
eccentric taste who pique themselves upon understanding and valuing the 
whole of this work. The rest of the nation laugh at the humor of Rabelais, 
and despise the work; regarding him only as the first of buffoons. We regret 
that a man who possessed so much wit, should have made so miserable a 
use of it. He is a drunken philosopher, who wrote only in the moments of 
his intoxication. 

Dr. Swift is Rabelais sober, and living in good company. He has not 
indeed the gayety of the former, but he has all the finesse, sense, 
discrimination, which is wanted by our curate of Meudon. His verse is in a 
singular taste, and almost inimitable. He exhibits a fine vein of humor, both 
in prose and in verse; but in order to understand it, it is necessary to visit his 
country. 

In this country, which appears so extraordinary to other parts of Europe, 
it has excited little surprise that Doctor Swift, dean of a cathedral, should 
make merry in his “Tale of a Tub” with Catholicism, Lutheranism, and 
Calvinism; his own defence is that he has not meddled with Christianity. He 


pretends to respect the parent, while he scourges the children. Certain 
fastidious persons are of opinion that his lashes are so long they have even 
reached the father. 

This famous “Tale of a Tub” is the ancient story of the three invisible 
rings which a father bequeathed to his three children. These three rings 
were the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahometan religions. It is still more 
an imitation of the history of Mero and Enégu by Fontenelle. Mero is the 
anagram of Rome; Enégu of Geneva, and they are two sisters who aspire to 
the succession of the kingdom of their father. Mero reigns the first, and 
Fontenelle represents her as a sorceress, who plays tricks with bread and 
effects conjuration with dead bodies. This is precisely the Lord Peter of 
Swift, who presents a piece of bread to his two brothers, and says to them, 
“Here is some excellent Burgundy, my friends; this partridge is of a 
delicious flavor.” Lord Peter in Swift performs the same part with the Mero 
of Fontenelle. 

Thus almost all is imitation. The idea of the “Persian Letters” was taken 
from that of the “Turkish Spy.” Boyardo imitated Pulci; Ariosto, Boyardo; 
the most original wits borrow from one another. Cervantes makes a 
madman of his Don Quixote, but is Orlando anything else? It would be 
difficult to decide by which of the two knight-errantry is more ridiculed, the 
grotesque portraiture of Cervantes, or the fertile imagination of Ariosto. 
Metastasia has borrowed the greater part of his operas from our French 
tragedies; and many English authors have copied us and said nothing about 
it. It is with books as with the fires in our grates; everybody borrows a light 
from his neighbor to kindle his own, which in its turn is communicated to 
others, and each partakes of all. 


PRIVILEGE — PRIVILEGED CASES. 


Custom, which almost always prevails against reason, would have the 
offences of ecclesiastics and monks against civil orders, which are very 
frequent, called privileged offences; and those offences common which 
regard only ecclesiastical discipline, cases that are abandoned to the 
sacerdotal hierarchy, and with which the civil power does not interfere. 

The Church having no jurisdiction but that which sovereigns have 
granted it, and the judges of the Church being thus only judges privileged 
by the sovereign, those cases should be called privileged which it is their 
province to judge, and those common offences which are punishable by the 
prince’s officers. But the canonists, who are very rarely exact in their 
expressions, particularly when treating of regal jurisprudence, having 
regarded a priest called the official, as being of right the sole judge of the 
clergy, they have entitled that privilege, which in common law belongs to 
lay tribunals, and the ordinances of the monarch have adopted this 
expression in France. 

To conform himself to this custom, the judge of the Church takes 
cognizance only of common crime; in respect to privileged cases he can act 
only concurrently with the regal judge, who repairs to the episcopal court, 
where, however, he is but the assessor of the judge of the Church. Both are 
assisted by their register; each separately, but in one another’s presence, 
takes notes of the course of the proceedings. The official who presides alone 
interrogates the accused; and if the royal judge has questions to put to him, 
he must have permission of the ecclesiastical judge to propose them. 

This procedure is composed of formalities, and produces delays which 
should not be admitted in criminal jurisprudence. Judges of the Church who 
have not made a study of laws and formalities are seldom able to conduct 
criminal proceedings without giving place to appeals, which ruin the 
accused in expense, make him languish in chains, or retard his punishment 
if he is guilty. 

Besides, the French have no precise law to determine which are 
privileged cases. A criminal often groans in a dungeon for a whole year, 
without knowing what tribunal will judge him. Priests and monks are in the 
state and subjects of it. It is very strange that when they trouble society they 
are not to be judged, like other citizens, by the officers of the sovereign. 


Among the Jews, even the high priest had not the privilege which our 
laws grant to simple parish priests. Solomon deposed the high priest 
Abiathar, without referring him to the synagogue to take his trial. Jesus 
Christ, accused before a secular and pagan judge, challenged not his 
jurisdiction. St. Paul, translated to the tribunal of Felix and Festus, declined 
not their judgment. The Emperor Constantine first granted this privilege to 
bishops. Honorius and Theodosius the younger extended it to all the clergy, 
and Justinian confirmed it. 

In digesting the criminal code of 1670, the counsellor of state, Pussort, 
and the president of Novion, wished to abolish the conjoint proceeding, and 
to give to royal judges alone the right of judging the clergy accused of 
privileged cases; but this so reasonable desire was combated by the first 
president De Lamoignon, and the advocate-general Talon, and a law which 
was made to reform our abuses confirmed the most ridiculous of them. 

A declaration of the king on April 26, 1657, forbids the Parliament of 
Paris to continue the proceeding commenced against Cardinal Retz, accused 
of high treason. The same declaration desires that the suits of cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops of the kingdom, accused of the crime of high 
treason, are to be conducted and judged by ecclesiastical judges, as ordered 
by the canons. 

But this declaration, contrary to the customs of the kingdoms, has not 
been registered in any parliament, and would not be followed. Our books 
relate several sentences which have doomed cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops to imprisonment, deposition, confiscation, and other punishments. 
These punishments were pronounced against the bishop of Nantes, by 
sentence of June 25, 1455; against Jean de la Balue, cardinal and bishop of 
Angers, by sentence dated July 29, 1469; Jean Hebert, bishop of Constance, 
in 1480; Louis de Rochechouart, bishop of Nantes, in 1481; Geoffroi de 
Pompadour, bishop of Périgueux, and George d’Amboise, bishop of 
Montauban, in 1488; Geoffroi Dintiville, bishop of Auxerre, in 1531; 
Bernard Lordat, bishop of Pumiers, in 1537; Cardinal de Chatillon, bishop 
of Beauvais, the 19th of March, 1569; Geoffroi de La Martonie, bishop of 
Amiens, the 9th of July, 1594; Gilbert Génébrard, archbishop of Aix, the 
26th of January, 1596; William Rose, bishop of Senlis, September 5, 1598; 
Cardinal de Sourdis, archbishop of Bordeaux, November 17, 1615. 

The parliament sentenced Cardinal de Bouillon to be imprisoned, and 
seized his property on June 20, 1710. 


Cardinal de Mailly, archbishop of Rheims, in 1717, made a law tending 
to destroy the ecclesiastical peace established by the government. The 
hangman publicly burned the law by sentence of parliament. 

The sieur Languet, bishop of Soissons, having maintained that he could 
not be judged by the justice of the king even for the crime of high treason, 
was condemned to pay a fine of ten thousand livres. 

In the shameful troubles excited by the refusal of sacraments, the simple 
presidial of Nantes condemned the bishop of that city to pay a fine of six 
thousand francs for having refused the communion to those who demanded 
it. 

In 1764, the archbishop of Auch, of the name of Montillet, was fined, 
and his command, regarded as a defamatory libel, was burned by the 
executioner at Bordeaux. 

These examples have been very frequent. The maxim, that ecclesiastics 
are entirely amenable to the justice of the king, like other citizens, has 
prevailed throughout the kingdom. There is no express law which 
commands it; but the opinion of all lawyers, the unanimous cry of the 
nation, and the good of the state, are in themselves a law. 


PROPERTY. 


“Liberty and property” is the great national cry of the English. It is certainly 
better than “St. George and my right,” or “St. Denis and Montjoie”; it is the 
cry of nature. From Switzerland to China the peasants are the real occupiers 
of the land. The right of conquest alone has, in some countries, deprived 
men of a right so natural. 

The general advantage or good of a nation is that of the sovereign, of the 
magistrate, and of the people, both in peace and war. Is this possession of 
lands by the peasantry equally conducive to the prosperity of the throne and 
the people in all periods and circumstances? In order to its being the most 
beneficial system for the throne, it must be that which produces the most 
considerable revenue, and the most numerous and powerful army. 

We must inquire, therefore, whether this principle or plan tends clearly to 
increase commerce and population. It is certain that the possessor of an 
estate will cultivate his own inheritance better than that of another. The 
spirit of property doubles a man’s strength. He labors for himself and his 
family both with more vigor and pleasure than he would for a master. The 
slave, who is in the power of another, has but little inclination for marriage; 
he often shudders even at the thought of producing slaves like himself. His 
industry is damped; his soul is brutalized; and his strength is never 
exercised in its full energy and elasticity. The possessor of property, on the 
contrary, desires a wife to share his happiness, and children to assist in his 
labors. His wife and children constitute his wealth. The estate of such a 
cultivator, under the hands of an active and willing family, may become ten 
times more productive than it was before. The general commerce will be 
increased. The treasure of the prince will accumulate. The country will 
supply more soldiers. It is clear, therefore, that the system is beneficial to 
the prince. Poland would be thrice as populous and wealthy as it is at 
present if the peasants were not slaves. 

Nor is the system less beneficial to the great landlords. If we suppose 
one of these to possess ten thousand acres of land cultivated by serfs, these 
ten thousand acres will produce him but a very scanty revenue, which will 
be frequently absorbed in repairs, and reduced to nothing by the irregularity 
and severity of the seasons. What will he in fact be, although his estates 
may be vastly more extensive than we have mentioned, if at the same time 


they are unproductive? He will be merely the possessor of an immense 
solitude. He will never be really rich but in proportion as his vassals are so; 
his prosperity depends on theirs. If this prosperity advances so far as to 
render the land too populous; if land is wanting to employ the labor of so 
many industrious hands — as hands in the first instance were wanting to 
cultivate the land — then the superfluity of necessary laborers will flow off 
into cities and seaports, into manufactories and armies. Population will have 
produced this decided benefit, and the possession of the lands by the real 
cultivators, under payment of a rent which enriches the landlords, will have 
been the cause of this increase of population. 

There is another species of property not less beneficial; it is that which is 
freed from payment of rent altogether, and which is liable only to those 
general imposts which are levied by the sovereign for the support and 
benefit of the state. It is this property which has contributed in a particular 
manner to the wealth of England, of France, and the free cities of Germany. 
The sovereigns who thus enfranchised the lands which constituted their 
domains, derived, in the first instance, vast advantage from so doing by the 
franchises which they disposed of being eagerly purchased at high prices; 
and they derive from it, even at the present day, a greater advantage still, 
especially in France and England, by the progress of industry and 
commerce. 

England furnished a grand example to the sixteenth century by 
enfranchising the lands possessed by the church and the monks. Nothing 
could be more odious and nothing more pernicious than the before 
prevailing practice of men, who had voluntarily bound themselves, by the 
rules of their order, to a life of humility and poverty, becoming complete 
masters of the very finest estates in the kingdom, and treating their brethren 
of mankind as mere useful animals, as no better than beasts to bear their 
burdens. The state and opulence of this small number of priests degraded 
human nature; their appropriated and accumulated wealth impoverished the 
rest of the kingdom. The abuse was destroyed, and England became rich. 

In all the rest of Europe commerce has never flourished; the arts have 
never attained estimation and honor, and cities have never advanced both in 
extent and embellishment, except when the serfs of the Crown and the 
Church held their lands in property. And it is deserving of attentive remark 
that if the Church thus lost rights, which in fact never truly belonged to it, 
the Crown gained an extension of its legitimate rights; for the Church, 


whose first obligation and professed principle it is to imitate its great 
legislator in humility and poverty, was not originally instituted to fatten and 
aggrandize itself upon the fruit of the labors of mankind; and the sovereign, 
who is the representative of the State, is bound to manage with economy, 
the produce of that same labor for the good of the State itself, and for the 
splendor of the throne. In every country where the people labor for the 
Church, the State is poor; but wherever they labor for themselves and the 
sovereign, the State is rich. 

It is in these circumstances that commerce everywhere extends its 
branches. The mercantile navy becomes a school for the warlike navy. 
Great commercial companies are formed. The sovereign finds in periods of 
difficulty and danger resources before unknown. Accordingly, in the 
Austrian states, in England, and in France, we see the prince easily 
borrowing from his subjects a hundred times more than he could obtain by 
force while the people were bent down to the earth in slavery. 

All the peasants will not be rich, nor is it necessary that they should be 
so. The State requires men who possess nothing but strength and good will. 
Even such, however, who appear to many as the very outcasts of fortune, 
will participate in the prosperity of the rest. They will be free to dispose of 
their labor at the best market, and this freedom will be an effective 
substitute for property. The assured hope of adequate wages will support 
their spirits, and they will bring up their families in their own laborious and 
serviceable occupations with success, and even with gayety. It is this class, 
so despised by the great and opulent, that constitutes, be it remembered, the 
nursery for soldiers. Thus, from kings to shepherds, from the sceptre to the 
scythe, all is animation and prosperity, and the principle in question gives 
new force to every exertion. 

After having ascertained whether it is beneficial to a State that the 
cultivators should be proprietors, it remains to be shown how far this 
principle may be properly carried. It has happened, in more kingdoms than 
one, that the emancipated serf has attained such wealth by his skill and 
industry as has enabled him to occupy the station of his former masters, 
who have become reduced and impoverished by their luxury. He has 
purchased their lands and assumed their titles; the old noblesse have been 
degraded, and the new have been only envied and despised. Everything has 
been thrown into confusion. Those nations which have permitted such 
usurpations, have been the sport and scorn of such as have secured 


themselves against an evil so baneful. The errors of one government may 
become a lesson for others. They profit by its wise and salutary institutions; 
they may avoid the evil it has incurred through those of an opposite 
tendency. 

It is so easy to oppose the restrictions of law to the cupidity and 
arrogance of upstart proprietors, to fix the extent of lands which wealthy 
plebeians may be allowed to purchase, to prevent their acquisition of large 
seigniorial property and privileges, that a firm and wise government can 
never have cause to repent of having enfranchised servitude and enriched 
indigence. A good is never productive of evil but when it is carried to a 
culpable excess, in which case it completely ceases to be a good. The 
examples of other nations supply a warning; and on this principle it is easy 
to explain why those communities, which have most recently attained 
civilization and regular government, frequently surpass the masters from 
whom they drew their lessons. 


PROPHECIES. 


SECTION I. 


This word, in its ordinary acceptation, signifies prediction of the future. It is 
in this sense that Jesus declared to His disciples: “All things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms, concerning Me. Then opened He their understanding that they 
might understand the Scriptures.” 

We shall feel the indispensable necessity of having our minds opened to 
comprehend the prophecies, if we reflect that the Jews, who were the 
depositories of them, could never recognize Jesus for the Messiah, and that 
for eighteen centuries our theologians have disputed with them to fix the 
sense of some which they endeavor to apply to Jesus. Such is that of Jacob 
— “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come.” That of Moses— “The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a prophet like unto me from the nations and from thy brethren; 
unto Him shall ye hearken.” That of Isaiah— “Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bring forth a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” That of 
Daniel— “Seventy weeks have been determined in favor of thy people,” 
etc. But our object here is not to enter into theological detail. 

Let us merely observe what is said in the Acts of the Apostles, that in 
giving a successor to Judas, and on other occasions, they acted expressly to 
accomplish prophecies; but the apostles themselves sometimes quote such 
as are not found in the Jewish writings; such is that alleged by St. Matthew: 
“And He came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 

St. Jude, in his epistle, also quotes a prophecy from the book of “Enoch,” 
which is apocryphal; and the author of the imperfect work on St. Matthew, 
speaking of the star seen in the East by the Magi, expresses himself in these 
terms: “It is related to me on the evidence of I know not what writing, 
which is not authentic, but which far from destroying faith encourages it, 
that there was a nation on the borders of the eastern ocean which possessed 
a book that bears the name of Seth, in which the star that appeared to the 
Magi is spoken of, and the presents which these Magi offered to the Son of 
God. This nation, instructed by the book in question, chose twelve of the 


most religious persons amongst them, and charged them with the care of 
observing whenever this star should appear. When any of them died, they 
substituted one of their sons or relations. They were called magi in their 
tongue, because they served God in silence and with a low voice. 

“These Magi went every year, after the corn harvest, to a mountain in 
their country, which they called the Mount of Victory, and which is very 
agreeable on account of the fountains that water and the trees which cover 
it. There is also a cistern dug in the rock, and after having there washed and 
purified themselves, they offered sacrifices and prayed to God in silence for 
three days. 

“They had not continued this pious practice for many generations, when 
the happy star descended on their mountain. They saw in it the figure of a 
little child, on which there appeared that of the cross. It spoke to them and 
told them to go to Judea. They immediately departed, the star always going 
before them, and were two days on the road.” 

This prophecy of the book of Seth resembles that of Zorodascht or 
Zoroaster, except that the figure seen in his star was that of a young virgin, 
and Zoroaster says not that there was a cross on her. This prophecy, quoted 
in the “Gospel of the Infancy,” is thus related by Abulpharagius: “Zoroaster, 
the master of the Magi, instructed the Persians of the future manifestation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and commanded them to offer Him presents when He 
was born. He warned them that in future times a virgin should conceive 
without the operation of any man, and that when she brought her Son into 
the world, a star should appear which would shine at noonday, in the midst 
of which they would see the figure of a young virgin. ‘You, my children,’ 
adds Zoroaster, ‘will see it before all nations. When, therefore, you see this 
Star appear, go where it will conduct you. Adore this dawning child; offer it 
presents, for it is the word which created heaven.’” 

The accomplishment of this prophecy is related in Pliny’s “Natural 
History”; but besides that the appearance of the star should have preceded 
the birth of Jesus by about forty years, this passage seems very suspicious to 
scholars, and is not the first nor only one which might have been 
interpolated in favor of Christianity. This is the exact account of it: “There 
appeared at Rome for seven days a comet so brilliant that the sight of it 
could scarcely be supported; in the middle of it a god was perceived under 
the human form; they took it for the soul of Julius Ceesar, who had just died, 
and adored it in a particular temple.” 


M. Assermany, in his “Eastern Library,’ also speaks of a book of 
Solomon, archbishop of Bassora, entitled “The Bee,” in which there is a 
chapter on this prediction of Zoroaster. Hornius, who doubted not its 
authenticity, has pretended that Zoroaster was Balaam, and that was very 
likely, because Origen, in his first book against Celsus, says that the Magi 
had no doubt of the prophecies of Balaam, of which these words are found 
in Numbers: “There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise 
out of Israel.” But Balaam was no more a Jew than Zoroaster, since he said 
himself that he came from Aram — from the mountains of the East. 

Besides, St. Paul speaks expressly to Titus of a Cretan prophet, and St. 
Clement of Alexandria acknowledged that God, wishing to save the Jews, 
gave them prophets; with the same motive, He ever created the most 
excellent men of Greece; those who were the most proper to receive His 
grace, He separated from the vulgar, to be prophets of the Greeks, in order 
to instruct them in their own tongue. “Has not Plato,” he further says, “in 
some manner predicted the plan of salvation, when in the second book of 
his ‘Republic,’ he has imitated this expression of Scripture: ‘Let us separate 
ourselves from the Just, for he incommodes us’; and he expresses himself in 
these terms: “The Just shall be beaten with rods, His eyes shall be put out, 
and after suffering all sorts of evils, He shall at last be crucified.’” 

St. Clement might have added, that if Jesus Christ’s eyes were not put 
out, notwithstanding the prophecy, neither were His bones broken, though it 
is said in a psalm: “While they break My bones, My enemies who persecute 
Me overwhelm Me with their reproaches.” On the contrary, St. John says 
positively that the soldiers broke the legs of two others who were crucified 
with Him, but they broke not those of Jesus, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled: “A bone of Him shall not be broken.” 

This Scripture, quoted by St. John, extended to the letter of the paschal 
lamb, which ought to be eaten by the Israelites; but John the Baptist having 
called Jesus the Lamb of God, not only was the application of it given to 
Him, but it is even pretended that His death was predicted by Confucius. 
Spizeli quotes the history of China by Maitinus, in which it is related that in 
the thirty-ninth year of the reign of King-hi, some hunters outside the gates 
of the town killed a rare animal which the Chinese called kilin, that is to 
say, the Lamb of God. At this news, Confucius struck his breast, sighed 
profoundly, and exclaimed more than once: “Kilin, who has said that thou 


art come?” He added: “My doctrine draws to an end; it will no longer be of 
use, since you will appear.” 

Another prophecy of the same Confucius is also found in his second 
book, which is applied equally to Jesus, though He is not designated under 
the name of the Lamb of God. This is it: We need not fear but that when the 
expected Holy One shall come, all the honor will be rendered to His virtue 
which is due to it. His works will be conformable to the laws of heaven and 
earth. 

These contradictory prophecies found in the Jewish books seem to 
excuse their obstinacy, and give good reason for the embarrassment of our 
theologians in their controversy with them. Further, those which we are 
about to relate of other people, prove that the author of Numbers, the 
apostles and fathers, recognized prophets in all nations. The Arabs also 
pretend this, who reckon a hundred and eighty thousand prophets from the 
creation of the world to Mahomet, and believe that each of them was sent to 
a particular nation. We shall speak of prophetesses in the article on 
“Sibyls.” 


SECTION II. 


Prophets still exist: we had two at the Bicétre in 1723, both calling 
themselves Elias. They were whipped; which put it out of all doubt. Before 
the prophets of Cévennes, who fired off their guns from behind hedges in 
the name of the Lord in 1704, Holland had the famous Peter Jurieu, who 
published the “Accomplishment of the Prophecies.” But that Holland may 
not be too proud, he was born in France, in a little town called Mer, near 
Orleans. However, it must be confessed that it was at Rotterdam alone that 
God called him to prophesy. 

This Jurieu, like many others, saw clearly that the pope was the beast in 
the “Apocalypse,” that he held “poculum aureum plenum abominationum,” 
the golden cup full of abominations; that the four first letters of these four 
Latin words formed the word papa; that consequently his reign was about to 
finish; that the Jews would re-enter Jerusalem; that they would reign over 
the whole world during a thousand years; after which would come the 
Antichrist; finally, Jesus seated on a cloud would judge the quick and the 
dead. 


Jurieu prophesies expressly that the time of the great revolution and the 
entire fall of papistry “will fall justly in the year 1689, which I hold,” says 
he, “to be the time of the apocalyptic vintage, for the two witnesses will 
revive at this time; after which, France will break with the pope before the 
end of this century, or at the commencement of the next, and the rest of the 
anti-Christian empire will be everywhere abolished.” 

The disjunctive particle “or,” that sign of doubt, is not in the manner of 
an adroit man. A prophet should not hesitate; he may be obscure, but he 
ought to be sure of his fact. 

The revolution in papistry not happening in 1689, as Peter Jurieu 
predicted, he quickly published a new edition, in which he assured the 
public that it would be in 1690; and, what is more astonishing, this edition 
was immediately followed by another. It would have been very beneficial if 
Bayle’s “Dictionary” had had such a run in the first instance; the works of 
the latter have, however, remained, while those of Peter Jurieu are not even 
to be found by the side of Nostradamus. 

All was not left to a single prophet. An English Presbyterian, who 
studied at Utrecht, combated all which Jurieu said on the seven vials and 
seven trumpets of the Apocalypse, on the reign of a thousand years, the 
conversion of the Jews, and even on Antichrist. Each supported himself by 
the authority of Cocceius, Coterus, Drabicius, and Commenius, great 
preceding prophets, and by the prophetess Christina. The two champions 
confined themselves to writing; we hoped they would give each other 
blows, as Zedekiah smacked the face of Micaiah, saying: “Which way went 
the spirit of the Lord from my hand to thy cheek?” or literally: “How has 
the spirit passed from thee to me?” The public had not this satisfaction, 
which is a great pity. 


SECTION IIL. 


It belongs to the infallible church alone to fix the true sense of prophecies, 
for the Jews have always maintained, with their usual obstinacy, that no 
prophecy could regard Jesus Christ; and the Fathers of the Church could not 
dispute with them with advantage, since, except St. Ephrem, the great 
Origen, and St. Jerome, there was never any Father of the Church who 
knew a word of Hebrew. 


It is not until the ninth century that Raban the Moor, afterwards bishop of 
Mayence, learned the Jewish language. His example was followed by some 
others, and then they began disputing with the rabbi on the sense of the 
prophecies. 

Raban was astonished at the blasphemies which they uttered against our 
Saviour; calling Him a bastard, impious son of Panther, and saying that it is 
not permitted them to pray to God without cursing Jesus: “Quod nulla 
oratio posset apud Deum accepta esse nisi in ea Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum maledicant. Confitentes eum esse impium et filium impii, id est, 
nescio cujus @ethnici quern nominant Panthera, a quo dicunt matrem 
Domini adulteratam.” 

These horrible profanations are found in several places in the “Talmud,” 
in the books of Nizachon, in the dispute of Rittangel, in those of Jechiel and 
Nachmanides, entitled the “Bulwark of Faith,’ and above all in the 
abominable work of the Toldos Jeschut. It is particularly in the “Bulwark of 
Faith” of the Rabbin Isaac, that they interpret all the prophecies which 
announce Jesus Christ by applying them to other persons. 

We are there assured that the Trinity is not alluded to in any Hebrew 
book, and that there is not found in them the slightest trace of our holy 
religion. On the contrary, they point out a hundred passages, which, 
according to them, assert that the Mosaic law should eternally remain. 

The famous passage which should confound the Jews, and make the 
Christian religion triumph in the opinion of all our great theologians, is that 
of Isaiah: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know how to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good. For before the child shall know how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings. And it shall come to pass in that day, that the 
Lord shall whistle for the flies that are in the brooks of Egypt, and for the 
bees that are in the land of Assyria. In the same day shall the Lord shave 
with a razor that is hired, namely, by them beyond the river, by the king of 
Assyria, the head and the hair of the genitals, and he will also consume the 
beard. 

“Moreover, the Lord said unto me, take thee a great roll, and write in it 
with a man’s pen concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz. And I took unto me 
faithful witnesses to record, Uriah the priest, and Zachariah the son of 
Jeberechiah. And I went in unto the prophetess; and she conceived and bare 


a son; then said the Lord to me, call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. For 
before the child shall have knowledge to cry my father and my mother, the 
riches of Damascus, and the spoil of Samaria, shall be taken away before 
the king of Assyria.” 

The Rabbin Isaac affirms, with all the other doctors of his law, that the 
Hebrew word “alma” sometimes signifies a virgin and sometimes a married 
woman; that Ruth is called “alma” when she was a mother; that even an 
adulteress is sometimes called “alma”; that nobody is meant here but the 
wife of the prophet Isaiah; that her son was not called Immanuel, but 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz; that when this son should eat honey and butter, the 
two kings who besieged Jerusalem would be driven from the country, etc. 

Thus these blind interpreters of their own religion, and their own 
language, combated with the Church, and obstinately maintained, that this 
prophecy cannot in any manner regard Jesus Christ. We have a thousand 
times refuted their explication in our modern languages. We have employed 
force, gibbets, racks, and flames; yet they will not give up. 

“He has borne our ills, he has sustained our griefs, and we have beheld 
him afflicted with sores, stricken by God, and afflicted.” However striking 
this prediction may appear to us, these obstinate Jews say that it has no 
relationship to Jesus Christ, and that it can only regard the prophets who 
were persecuted for the sins of the people. 

“And behold my servant shall prosper, shall be honored, and raised very 
high.” They say, further, that the foregoing passage regards not Jesus Christ 
but David; that this king really did prosper, but that Jesus, whom they deny, 
did not prosper. “Behold I will make a new pact with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah.” They say that this passage signifies not, 
according to the letter and the sense, anything more than — I will renew my 
covenant with Judah and with Israel. However, this pact has not been 
renewed; and they cannot make a worse bargain than they have made. No 
matter, they are obstinate. 

“But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall come forth a ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 

They dare to deny that this prophecy applies to Jesus Christ. They say 
that it is evident that Micah speaks of some native captain of Bethlehem, 
who shall gain some advantage in the war against the Babylonians: for the 
moment after he speaks of the history of Babylon, and of the seven captains 


who elected Darius. And if we demonstrate that he treated of the Messiah, 
they still will not agree. 

The Jews are grossly deceived in Judah, who should be a lion, and who 
has only been an ass under the Persians, Alexander, the Seleucides, 
Ptolemys, Romans, Arabs, and Turks. 

They know not what is understood by the Shiloh, and by the rod, and the 
thigh of Judah. The rod has been in Judea but a very short time. They say 
miserable things; but the Abbé Houteville says not much more with his 
phrases, his neologism, and oratorical eloquence; a writer who always puts 
words in the place of things, and who proposes very difficult objections 
merely to reply to them by frothy discourse, or idle words! 

All this is, therefore, labor in vain; and when the French abbé would 
make a still larger book, when he would add to the five or six thousand 
volumes which we have on the subject, we shall only be more fatigued, 
without advancing a single step. 

We are, therefore, plunged in a chaos which it is impossible for the 
weakness of the human mind to set in order. Once more, we have need of a 
church which judges without appeal. For in fact, if a Chinese, a Tartar, or an 
African, reduced to the misfortune of having only good sense, read all these 
prophecies, it would be impossible for him to apply them to Jesus Christ, 
the Jews, or to anyone else. He would be in astonishment and uncertainty, 
would conceive nothing, and would not have a single distinct idea. He could 
not take a step in this abyss without a guide. With this guide, he arrives not 
only at the sanctuary of virtue, but at good canon-ships, at large 
commanderies, opulent abbeys, the crosiered and mitred abbots of which 
are called monseigneur by his monks and peasants, and to bishoprics which 
give the title of prince. In a word, he enjoys earth, and is sure of possessing 
heaven. 


PROPHETS. 


The prophet Jurieu was hissed; the prophets of the Cévennes were hanged 
or racked; the prophets who went from Languedoc and Dauphiny to London 
were put in the pillory; the Anabaptist prophets were condemned to various 
modes and degrees of punishment; and the prophet Savonarola was baked at 
Florence. If, in connection with these, we may advert to the case of the 
genuine Jewish prophets, we shall perceive their destiny to have been no 
less unfortunate; the greatest prophet among the Jews, St. John the Baptist, 
was beheaded. 

Zachariah is stated to have been assassinated; but, happily, this is not 
absolutely proved. The prophet Jeddo, or Addo, who was sent to Bethel 
under the injunction neither to eat nor drink, having unfortunately tasted a 
morsel of bread, was devoured in his turn by a lion; and his bones were 
found on the highway between the lion and his ass. Jonah was swallowed 
by a fish. He did not, it is true, remain in the fish’s stomach more than three 
days and three nights; even this, however, was passing threescore and 
twelve hours very uncomfortably. 

Habakkuk was transported through the air, suspended by the hair of his 
head, to Babylon; this was not a fatal or permanent calamity, certainly; but 
it must have been an exceedingly uncomfortable method of travelling. A 
man could not help suffering a great deal by being suspended by his hair 
during a journey of three hundred miles. I certainly should have preferred a 
pair of wings, or the mare Borak, or the Hippogriffe. 

Micaiah, the son of Imla, saw the Lord seated on His throne, surrounded 
by His army of celestial spirits; and the Lord having inquired who could be 
found to go and deceive King Ahab, a demon volunteered for that purpose, 
and was accordingly charged with the commission; and Micaiah, on the part 
of the Lord, gave King Ahab an account of this celestial adventure. He was 
rewarded for this communication by a tremendous blow on his face from 
the hand of the prophet Zedekiah, and by being shut up for some days in a 
dungeon. His punishment might undoubtedly have been more severe; but 
still, it is unpleasant and painful enough for a man who knows and feels 
himself divinely inspired to be knocked about in so coarse and vulgar a 
manner, and confined in a damp and dirty hole of a prison. 


It is believed that King Amaziah had the teeth of the prophet Amos 
pulled out to prevent him from speaking; not that a person without teeth is 
absolutely incapable of speaking, as we see many toothless old ladies as 
loquacious and chattering as ever; but a prophecy should be uttered with 
great distinctness; and a toothless prophet is never listened to with the 
respect due to his character. 

Baruch experienced various persecutions. Ezekiel was stoned by the 
companions of his slavery. It is not ascertained whether Jeremiah was 
stoned or sawed asunder. Isaiah is considered as having been incontestably 
sawed to death by order of Manasseh, king of Judah. 

It cannot be denied, that the occupation of a prophet is exceedingly 
irksome and dangerous. For one who, like Elijah, sets off on his tour among 
the planets in a chariot of light, drawn by four white horses, there are a 
hundred who travel on foot, and are obliged to beg their subsistence from 
door to door. They may be compared to Homer, who, we are told, was 
reduced to be a mendicant in the same seven cities which afterwards sharply 
disputed with each other the honor of having given him birth. His 
commentators have attributed to him an infinity of allegories which he 
never even thought of; and prophets have frequently had the like honor 
conferred upon them. I by no means deny that there may have existed 
elsewhere persons possessed of a knowledge of the future. It is only 
requisite for a man to work up his soul to a high state of excitation, 
according to the doctrine of one of our doughty modern philosophers, who 
speculates upon boring the earth through to the Antipodes, and curing the 
sick by covering them all over with pitch-plaster. 

The Jews possessed this faculty of exalting and exciting the soul to such 
a degree that they saw every future event as clearly as possible; only 
unfortunately, it is difficult to decide whether by Jerusalem they always 
mean eternal life; whether Babylon means London or Paris; whether, when 
they speak of a grand dinner, they really mean a fast, and whether red wine 
means blood, and a red mantle faith, and a white mantle charity. Indeed, the 
correct and complete understanding of the prophets is the most arduous 
attainment of the human mind. 

There is likewise a further difficulty with respect to the Jewish prophets, 
which is, that many among them were Samaritan heretics. Hosea was of the 
tribe of Issachar, which dwelt in the Samaritan territory, and Elisha and 
Elijah were of the same tribe. But the objection is very easily answered. We 


well know that “the wind bloweth where it listeth,” and that grace lights on 
the most dry and barren, as well as on the most fertile soil. 


PROVIDENCE. 


I was at the grate of the convent when Sister Fessue said to Sister Confite: 
“Providence takes a visible care of me; you know how I love my sparrow; 
he would have been dead if I had not said nine ave-marias to obtain his 
cure. God has restored my sparrow to life; thanks to the Holy Virgin.” 

A metaphysician said to her: “Sister, there is nothing so good as ave- 
marias, especially when a girl pronounces them in Latin in the suburbs of 
Paris; but I cannot believe that God has occupied Himself so much with 
your sparrow, pretty as he is; I pray you to believe that He has other matters 
to attend to. It is necessary for Him constantly to superintend the course of 
sixteen planets and the rising of Saturn, in the centre of which He has 
placed the sun, which is as large as a million of our globes. He has also 
thousands and thousands of millions of other suns, planets, and comets to 
govem. His immutable laws, and His eternal arrangement, produce motion 
throughout nature; all is bound to His throne by an infinite chain, of which 
no link can ever be put out of place!” If certain ave-marias had caused the 
sparrow of Sister Fessue to live an instant longer than it would naturally 
have lived, it would have violated all the laws imposed from eternity by the 
Great Being; it would have deranged the universe; a new world, a new God, 
and a new order of existence would have been rendered unavoidable. 

SISTER FESSUE. — What! do you think that God pays so little 
attention to Sister Fessue? 

METAPHYSICIAN. — I am sorry to inform you, that like myself you 
are but an imperceptible link in the great chain; that your organs, those of 
your sparrow, and my own, are destined to subsist a determinate number of 
minutes in the suburbs of Paris. 

SISTER FESSUE. — If so, I was predestined to say a certain number of 
ave-marias. 

METAPHYSICIAN. — Yes; but they have not obliged the Deity to 
prolong the life of your sparrow beyond his term. It has been so ordered, 
that in this convent at a certain hour you should pronounce, like a parrot, 
certain words in a certain language which you do not understand; that this 
bird, produced like yourself by the irresistible action of general laws, 
having been sick, should get better; that you should imagine that you had 
cured it, and that we should hold together this conversation. 


SISTER FESSUE. — Sir, this discourse savors of heresy. My confessor, 
the reverend Father de Menou, will infer that you do not believe in 
Providence. 

METAPHYSICIAN. — I believe in a general Providence, dear sister, 
which has laid down from all eternity the law which governs all things, like 
light from the sun; but I believe not that a particular Providence changes the 
economy of the world for your sparrow or your Cat. 

SISTER FESSUE. — But suppose my confessor tells you, as he has told 
me, that God changes His intentions every day in favor of the devout? 

METAPHYSICIAN. — He would assert the greatest absurdity that a 
confessor of girls could possibly utter to a being who thinks. 

SISTER FESSUE. — My confessor absurd! Holy Virgin Mary! 

METAPHYSICIAN. — I do not go so far as that. I only observe that he 
cannot, by an enormously absurd assertion, justify the false principles 
which he has instilled into you — possibly very adroitly — in order to 
govern you. 

SISTER FESSUE. — That observation merits reflection. I will think of 
it. 


PURGATORY. 


It is very singular that the Protestant churches agree in exclaiming that 
purgatory was invented by the monks. It is true that they invented the art of 
drawing money from the living by praying to God for the dead; but 
purgatory existed before the monks. 

It was Pope John XIV., say they, who, towards the middle of the tenth 
century, instituted the feast of the dead. From that fact, however, I only 
conclude that they were prayed for before; for if they then took measures to 
pray for all, it is reasonable to believe that they had previously prayed for 
some of them; in the same way as the feast of All Saints was instituted, 
because the feast of many of them had been previously celebrated. The 
difference between the feast of All Saints and that of the dead, is, that in the 
first we invoke, and that in the second we are invoked; in the former we 
commend ourselves to the blessed, and in the second the unblessed 
commend themselves to us. 

The most ignorant writers know, that this feast was first instituted at 
Cluny, which was then a territory belonging to the German Empire. Is it 
necessary to repeat, “that St. Odilon, abbot of Cluny, was accustomed to 
deliver many souls from purgatory by his masses and his prayers; and that 
one day a knight or a monk, returning from the holy land, was cast by a 
tempest, on a small island, where he met with a hermit, who said to him, 
that in that island existed enormous caverns of fire and flames, in which the 
wicked were tormented; and that he often heard the devils complain of the 
Abbot Odilon and his monks, who every day delivered some soul or other; 
for which reason it was necessary to request Odilon to continue his 
exertions, at once to increase the joy of the saints in heaven and the grief of 
the demons in hell?” 

It is thus that Father Gerard, the Jesuit, relates the affair in his “Flower of 
the Saints,” after Father Ribadeneira. Fleury differs a little from this legend, 
but has substantively preserved it. This revelation induced St. Odilon to 
institute in Cluny the feast of the dead, which was then adopted by the 
Church. 

Since this time, purgatory has brought much money to those who possess 
the power of opening the gates. It was by virtue of this power that English 
John, that great landlord, sumamed Lackland, by declaring himself the 


liegeman of Pope Innocent III., and placing his kingdom under submission, 
delivered the souls of his parents, who had been excommunicated: “Pro 
mortuo excommunico, pro quo supplicant consanguinei.” 

The Roman chancery had even its regular scale for the absolution of the 
dead; there were many privileged altars in the fifteenth century, at which 
every mass performed for six liards delivered a soul from purgatory. 
Heretics could not ascend beyond the truth, that the apostles had the right of 
unbinding all who were bound on earth, but not under the earth; and many 
of them, like impious persons, doubted the power of the keys. It is however 
to be remarked, that when the pope is inclined to remit five or six hundred 
years of purgatory, he accords the grace with full power: “Pro potestate a 
Deo accepta concedit.” 

Of the Antiquity of Purgatory. 

It is pretended that purgatory was, from time immemorial, known to the 
famous Jewish people, and it is founded on the second book of the 
Maccabees, which says expressly, “that there being found concealed in the 
vestments of the Jews (at the battle of Adullam), things consecrated to the 
idols of Jamma, it was manifest that on that account they had perished; and 
having made a gathering of twelve thousand drachms of silver, Judas, who 
thought religiously of the resurrection, sent them to Jerusalem for the sins 
of the dead.” 

Having taken upon ourselves the task of relating the objections of the 
heretics and infidels, for the purpose of confounding them by their own 
opinions, we will detail here these objections to the twelve thousand 
drachms transmitted by Judas; and to purgatory. They say: 1. That twelve 
thousand drachms of silver was too much for Judas Maccabeus, who only 
maintained a petty war of insurgency against a great king. 

2. That they might send a present to Jerusalem for the sins of the dead, in 
order to bring down the blessing of God on the survivors. 

3. That the idea of a resurrection was not entertained among the Jews at 
this time, it being ascertained that this doctrine was not discussed among 
them until the time of Gamaliel, a little before the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

4. As the laws of the Jews included in the “Decalogue,” Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, have not spoken of the immortality of the soul, nor of the 
torments of hell, it was impossible that they should contain the doctrine of 
purgatory. 


5. Heretics and infidels make the greatest efforts to demonstrate in their 
manner, that the books of the Maccabees are evidently apocryphal. The 
following are their pretended proofs: 

The Jews have never acknowledged the books of the Maccabees to be 
canonical, why then should we acknowledge them? Origen declares 
formally that the books of the Maccabees are to be rejected, and St. Jerome 
regards them as unworthy of credit. The Council of Laodicea, held in 567, 
admits them not among the canonical books. The Athanasiuses, the Cyrils, 
and the Hilarys, have also rejected them. The reasons for treating the 
foregoing books as romances, and as very bad romances, are as follows: 

The ignorant author commences by a falsehood, known to be such by all 
the world. He says: “Alexander called the young nobles, who had been 
educated with him from their infancy, and parted his kingdom among them 
while he still lived.” So gross and absurd a lie could not issue from the pen 
of a sacred and inspired writer. 

The author of the Maccabees, in speaking of Antiochus Epiphanes, says: 
“Antiochus marched towards Elymais, and wished to pillage it, but was not 
able, because his intention was known to the inhabitants, who assembled in 
order to give him battle, on which he departed with great sadness, and 
returned to Babylon. Whilst he was still in Persia, he learned that his army 
in Judea had fled ... and he took to his bed and died.” 

The same writer himself, in another place, says quite the contrary; for he 
relates that Antiochus Epiphanes was about to pillage Persepolis, and not 
Elymais; that he fell from his chariot; that he was stricken with an incurable 
wound; that he was devoured by worms; that he demanded pardon of the 
god of the Jews; that he wished himself to be a Jew: it is there where we 
find the celebrated versicle, which fanatics have applied so frequently to 
their enemies; “Orabet scelestus ille veniam quam non erat consecuturus.” 
The wicked man demandeth a pardon, which he cannot obtain. This passage 
is very Jewish; but it is not permitted to an inspired writer to contradict 
himself so flagrantly. 

This is not all: behold another contradiction, and another oversight. The 
author makes Antiochus die in a third manner, so that there is quite a 
choice. He remarks that this prince was stoned in the temple of Nanneus; 
and those who would excuse the stupidity pretend that he here speaks of 
Antiochus Eupator; but neither Epiphanes nor Eupator was stoned. 


Moreover, this author says, that another Antiochus (the Great) was taken 
by the Romans, and that they gave to Eumenes the Indies and Media. This 
is about equal to saying that Francis I. made a prisoner of Henry VIII., and 
that he gave Turkey to the duke of Savoy. It is insulting the Holy Ghost to 
imagine it capable of dictating so many disgusting absurdities. 

The same author says, that the Romans conquered the Galatians; but they 
did not conquer Galatia for more than a hundred years after. Thus the 
unhappy story-teller did not write for more than a hundred years after the 
time in which it was supposed that he wrote: and it is thus, according to the 
infidels, with almost all the Jewish books. 

The same author observes, that the Romans every year nominated a chief 
of the senate. Behold a well-informed man, who did not even know that 
Rome had two consuls! What reliance, say infidels, can be placed in these 
rhapsodies and puerile tales, strung together without choice or order by the 
most imbecile of men? How shameful to believe in them! and the barbarity 
of persecuting sensible men, in order to force a belief of miserable 
absurdities, for which they could not but entertain the most sovereign 
contempt, is equal to that of cannibals. 

Our answer is, that some mistakes which probably arose from the 
copyists may not affect the fundamental truths of the remainder; that the 
Holy Ghost inspired the author only, and not the copyists; that if the 
Council of Laodicea rejected the Maccabees, they have been admitted by 
the Council of Trent; that they are admitted by the Roman Church; and 
consequently that we ought to receive them with due submission. 

Of the Origin of Purgatory. 

It is certain that those who admitted of purgatory in the primitive church 
were treated as heretics. The Simonians were condemned who admitted the 
purgation of souls — Psuken Kadaron. 

St. Augustine has since condemned the followers of Origen who 
maintained this doctrine. But the Simonians and the Origenists had taken 
their purgatory from Virgil, Plato and the Egyptians. You will find it clearly 
indicated in the sixth book of the “A‘neid,” as we have already remarked. 
What is still more singular, Virgil describes souls suspended in air, others 
burned, and others drowned: 


Alig panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos: aliis sub gurgite vasto 


Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 
— & AENEID, Book vi, 740-742. 


For this are various penances enjoined, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind; 

Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drained, and all the rust expires. 
— DRYDEN. 


And what is more singular still, Pope Gregory, surnamed the great, not 
only adopts this doctrine from Virgil, but in his theology introduces many 
souls who arrive from purgatory after having been hanged or drowned. 

Plato has spoken of purgatory in his “Phedon,” and it is easy to discover, 
by a perusal of “Hermes Trismegistus” that Plato borrowed from the 
Egyptians all which he had not borrowed from Timeeus of Locris. 

All this is very recent, and of yesterday, in comparison with the ancient 
Brahmins. The latter, it must be confessed, invented purgatory in the same 
manner as they invented the revolt and fall of the genii or celestial 
intelligences. 

It is in their Shasta, or Shastabad, written three thousand years before the 
vulgar era, that you, my dear reader, will discover the doctrine of purgatory. 
The rebel angels, of whom the history was copied among the Jews in the 
time of the rabbin Gamaliel, were condemned by the Eternal and His Son, 
to a thousand years of purgatory, after which God pardoned and made them 
men. This we have already said, dear reader, as also that the Brahmins 
found eternal punishment too severe, as eternity never concludes. The 
Brahmins thought like the Abbé Chaulieu, and called upon the Lord to 
pardon them, if, impressed with His bounties, they could not be brought to 
conceive that they would be punished so rigorously for vain pleasures, 
which passed away like a dream: 


Pardonne alors, Seigneur, si, plein de tes bontés, 

Je n’ai pu concevoir que mes fragilités, 

Ni tous ces vains plaisirs que passent comme un songe, 
Pussent étre |’ objet de tes sévérités; 

Et si j’ai pu penser que tant des cruautés. 


Puniraient un peu trop la douceur d’un mensonge. 
— EPITRE SUR LA MORT, au Marquis de la Fare. 


QUACK (OR CHARLATAN). 


The abode of physicians is in large towns; there are scarcely any in country 
places. Great towns contain rich patients; debauchery, excess at the tables, 
and the passions, cause their maladies. Dumoulin, the physician, who was 
in as much practice as any of his profession, said when dying that he left 
two great physicians behind him — simple diet and soft water. 

In 1728, in the time of Law, the most famous of quacks of the first class, 
another named Villars, confided to some friends, that his uncle, who had 
lived to the age of nearly a hundred, and who was then killed by an 
accident, had left him the secret of a water which could easily prolong life 
to the age of one hundred and fifty, provided sobriety was attended to. 
When a funeral passed, he affected to shrug up his shoulders in pity: “Had 
the deceased,” he exclaimed, “but drank my water, he would not be where 
he is.” His friends, to whom he generously imparted it, and who attended a 
little to the regimen prescribed, found themselves well, and cried it up. He 
then sold it for six francs the bottle, and the sale was prodigious. It was the 
water of the Seine, impregnated with a small quantity of nitre, and those 
who took it and confined themselves a little to the regimen, but above all 
those who were born with a good constitution, in a short time recovered 
perfect health. He said to others: “It is your own fault if you are not 
perfectly cured. You have been intemperate and incontinent, correct 
yourself of these two vices, and you will live a hundred and fifty years at 
least.” Several did so, and the fortune of this good quack augmented with 
his reputation. The enthusiastic Abbé de Pons ranked him much above his 
namesake, Marshal Villars. “He caused the death of men,” he observed to 
him, “whereas you make men live.” 

It being at last discovered that the water of Villars was only river water, 
people took no more of it, and resorted to other quacks in lieu of him. It is 
certain that he did much good, and he can only be accused of selling the 
Seine water too dear. He advised men to temperance, and so far was 
superior to the apothecary Arnault, who amused Europe with the farce of 
his specific against apoplexy, without recommending any virtue. 

I knew a physician of London named Brown, who had practised at 
Barbadoes. He had a sugar-house and negroes, and the latter stole from him 
a considerable sum. He accordingly assembled his negroes together, and 


thus addressed them: “My friends,” said he to them, “the great serpent has 
appeared to me during the night, and has informed me that the thief has at 
this moment a paroquet’s feather at the end of his nose.” The criminal 
instantly applied his hand to his nose. “It is thou who hast robbed me,” 
exclaimed the master; “the great serpent has just informed me so;” and he 
recovered his money. This quackery is scarcely condemnable, but then it is 
applicable only to negroes. 

The first Scipio Africanus, a very different person from the physician 
Brown, made his soldiers believe that he was inspired by the gods. This 
grand charlatanism was in use for a long time. Was Scipio to be blamed for 
assisting himself by the means of this pretension? He was possibly the man 
who did most honor to the Roman republic; but why the gods should inspire 
him has never been explained. 

Numa did better: he civilized robbers, and swayed a senate composed of 
a portion of them which was the most difficult to govern. If he had proposed 
his laws to the assembled tribes, the assassins of his predecessor would 
have started a thousand difficulties. He addressed himself to the goddess 
Egeria, who favored him with pandects from Jupiter; he was obeyed 
without a murmur, and reigned happily. His instructions were sound, his 
charlatanism did good; but if some secret enemy had discovered his 
knavery, and had said, “Let us exterminate an impostor who prostitutes the 
names of the gods in order to deceive men,” he would have run the risk of 
being sent to heaven like Romulus. It is probable that Numa took his 
measures ably, and that he deceived the Romans for their own benefit, by a 
policy adapted to the time, the place, and the early manners of the people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of failure, but at length 
succeeded with the Arabs of Medina, who believed him the intimate friend 
of the angel Gabriel. If any one at present was to announce in 
Constantinople that he was favored by the angel Raphael, who is superior to 
Gabriel in dignity, and that he alone was to be believed, he would be 
publicly empaled. Quacks should know their time. 

Was there not a little quackery in Socrates with his familiar demon, and 
the express declaration of Apollo, that he was the wisest of all men? How 
can Rollin in his history reason from this oracle? Why not inform youth that 
it was a pure imposition? Socrates chose his time ill: about a hundred years 
before he might have governed Athens. 


Every chief of a sect in philosophy has been a little of a quack; but the 
greatest of all have been those who have aspired to govern. Cromwell was 
the most terrible of all quacks, and appeared precisely at a time in which he 
could succeed. Under Elizabeth he would have been hanged; under Charles 
II., laughed at. Fortunately for himself he came at a time when people were 
disgusted with kings: his son followed, when they were weary of protectors. 

Of the Quackery of Sciences and of Literature. 

The followers of science have never been able to dispense with 
quackery. Each would have his opinions prevail; the subtle doctor would 
eclipse the angelic doctor, and the profound doctor would reign alone. 
Everyone erects his own system of physics, metaphysics, and scholastic 
theology; and the question is, who will value his merchandise? You have 
dependants who cry it up, fools who believe you, and protectors on whom 
to lean. Can there be greater quackery than the substitution of words for 
things, or than a wish to make others believe what we do not believe 
ourselves? 

One establishes vortices of subtile matter, branched, globular, and 
tubular; another, elements of matter which are not matter, and a pre- 
established harmony which makes the clock of the body sound the hour, 
when the needle of the clock of the soul is duly pointed. These chimeras 
found partisans for many years, and when these ideas went out of fashion, 
new pretenders to inspiration mounted upon the ambulatory stage. They 
banished the germs of the world, asserted that the sea produced mountains, 
and that men were formerly fishes. 

How much quackery has always pervaded history: either by astonishing 
the reader with prodigies, tickling the malignity of human nature with 
satire, or by flattering the families of tyrants with infamous eulogies! 

The unhappy class who write in order to live, are quacks of another kind. 
A poor man who has no trade, and has had the misfortune to have been at 
college, thinks that he knows how to write, and repairing to a neighboring 
bookseller, demands employment. The bookseller knows that most persons 
keeping houses are desirous of small libraries, and require abridgments and 
new tables, orders an abridgment of the history of Rapin Thoyras, or of the 
church; a collection of bon mots from the Menagiana, or a dictionary of 
great men, in which some obscure pedant is placed by the side of Cicero, 
and a sonneteer of Italy as near as possible to Virgil. 


Another bookseller will order romances or the translation of romances. If 
you have no invention, he will say to his workman: You can collect 
adventures from the grand Cyrus, from Gusman d’Alfarache, from the 
“Secret Memoirs of a Man of Quality” or of a “Woman of Quality”; and 
from the total you will make a volume of four hundred pages. 

Another bookseller gives ten years’ newspapers and almanacs to a man 
of genius, and says: You will make an abstract from all that, and in three 
months bring it me under the name of a faithful “History of the Times,” by 
M. le Chevalier , Lieutenant de Vaisseau, employed in the office for 
foreign affairs. 

Of this sort of books there are about fifty thousand in Europe, and the 
labor still goes on like the secret for whitening the skin, blackening the hair, 
and mixing up the universal remedy. 





RAVAILLAC. 


I knew in my infancy a canon of Péronne of the age of ninety-two years, 
who had been educated by one of the most furious burghers of the League 
— he always used to say, the late M. de Ravaillac. This canon had 
preserved many curious manuscripts of the apostolic times, although they 
did little honor to his party. The following is one of them, which he 
bequeathed to my uncle: 

Dialogue of a Page of the Duke of Sully, and of Master Filesac, Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, one of the two Confessors of Ravaillac. 

MASTER FILESAC. — God be thanked, my dear page, Ravaillac has 
died like a saint. I heard his confession; he repented of his sin, and 
determined no more to fall into it. He wished to receive the holy sacrament, 
but it is not the custom here as at Rome; his penitence will serve in lieu of 
it, and it is certain that he is in paradise. 

PAGE. — He in paradise, in the Garden of Eden, the monster! 

MASTER FILESAC. — Yes, my fine lad, in that garden, or heaven, it is 
the same thing. 

PAGE. — I believe so; but he has taken a bad road to arrive there. 

MASTER FILESAC. — You talk like a young Huguenot. Learn that 
what I say to you partakes of faith. He possessed attrition, and attrition, 
joined to the sacrament of confession, infallibly works out the salvation 
which conducts straightway to paradise, where he is now praying to God for 
you. 

PAGE. — I have no wish that he should address God on my account. Let 
him go to the devil with his prayers and his attrition. 

MASTER FILESAC. — At the bottom, he was a good soul; his zeal led 
him to commit evil, but it was not with a bad intention. In all his 
interrogatories, he replied that he assassinated the king only because he was 
about to make war on the pope, and that he did so to serve God. His 
sentiments were very Christian-like. He is saved, I tell you; he was bound, 
and I have unbound him. 

PAGE. — In good faith, the more I listen to you the more I regard you as 
a man bound yourself. You excite horror in me. 

MASTER FILESAC. — It is because that you are not yet in the right 
way; but you will be one day. I have always said that you were not far from 


the kingdom of heaven; but your time is not yet come. 

PAGE. — And the time will never come in which I shall be made to 
believe that you have sent Ravaillac to the kingdom of heaven. 

MASTER FILESAC. — As soon as you shall be converted, which I 
hope will be the case, you will believe as I do; but in the meantime, be 
assured that you and the duke of Sully, your master, will be damned to all 
eternity with Judas Iscariot and the wicked rich man Dives, while Ravaillac 
will repose in the bosom of Abraham. 

PAGE. — How, scoundrel! 

MASTER FILESAC. — No abuse, my little son. It is forbidden to call 
our brother “raca,” under the penalty of the gehenna or hell fire. Permit me 
to instruct without enraging you. 

PAGE. — Go on; thou appearest to me so “raca,” that I will be angry no 
more. 

MASTER FILESAC. — I therefore say to you, that agreeably to faith 
you will be damned, as unhappily our dear Henry IV. is already, as the 
Sorbonne always foresaw. 

PAGE. — My dear master damned! Listen to the wicked wretch! A 
cane! a cane! 

MASTER FILESAC. — Be patient, good young man; you promised to 
listen to me quietly. Is it not true that the great Henry died without 
confession? Is it not true that he died in the commission of mortal sin, being 
still amorous of the princess of Condé, and that he had not time to receive 
the sacrament of repentance, God having allowed him to be stabbed in the 
left ventricle of the heart, in consequence of which he was instantly 
suffocated with his own blood? You will absolutely find no good Catholic 
who will not say the same as I do. 

PAGE. — Hold thy tongue, master madman; if I thought that thy doctors 
taught a doctrine so abominable, I would burn them in their lodgings. 

MASTER FILESAC. — Once again, be calm; you have promised to be 
so. His lordship the marquis of Cochini, who is a good Catholic, will know 
how to prevent you from being guilty of the sacrilege of injuring my 
colleagues. 

PAGE. — But conscientiously, Master Filesac, does thy party really 
think in this manner? 

MASTER FILESAC. — Be assured of it; it is our catechism. 


PAGE. — Listen; for I must confess to thee, that one of thy Sorbonnists 
almost seduced me last year. He induced me to hope for a pension or a 
benefice. Since the king, he observed, has heard mass in Latin, you who are 
only a petty gentleman may also attend it without derogation. God takes 
care of His elect, giving them mitres, crosses, and prodigious sums of 
money, while you of the reformed doctrine go on foot, and can do nothing 
but write. I own I was staggered; but after what thou hast just said to me, I 
would rather a thousand times be a Mahometan than of thy creed. 

The page was wrong. We are not to become Mahometans because we are 
incensed; but we must pardon a feeling young man who loved Henry IV. 
Master Filesac spoke according to his theology; the page attended to his 
heart. 


REASONABLE, OR RIGHT. 


At the time that all France was carried away by the system of Law, and 
when he was comptroller-general, a man who was always in the right came 
to him one day and said: 

“Sir, you are the greatest madman, the greatest fool, or the greatest 
rogue, who has yet appeared among us. It is saying a great deal; but behold 
how I prove it. You have imagined that we may increase the riches of a state 
ten-fold by means of paper. But this paper only represents money, which is 
itself only a representative of genuine riches, the production of the earth and 
manufacture. It follows, therefore, that you should have commenced by 
giving us ten times as much corn, wine, cloth, linen, etc.; this is not enough, 
they must be certain of sale. Now you make ten times as many notes as we 
have money and commodities; ergo, you are ten times more insane, stupid, 
or roguish, than all the comptrollers or superintendents who have preceded 
you. Behold how rapidly I will prove my major.” 

Scarcely had he commenced his major than he was conducted to St. 
Lazarus. When he came out of St. Lazarus, where he studied much and 
strengthened his reason, he went to Rome. He demanded a public audience, 
and that he should not be interrupted in his harangue. He addressed his 
holiness as follows: 

“Holy father, you are Antichrist, and behold how I will prove it to your 
holiness. I call him ante-Christ or antichrist, according to the meaning of the 
word, who does everything contrary to that which Christ commanded. Now 
Christ was poor, and you are very rich. He paid tribute, and you exact it. He 
submitted himself to the powers that be, and you have become one of them. 
He wandered on foot, and you visit Castle Gandolfo in a sumptuous 
carriage. He ate of all that which people were willing to give him, and you 
would have us eat fish on Fridays and Saturdays, even when we reside at a 
distance from the seas and rivers. He forbade Simon Barjonas using the 
sword, and you have many swords in your service, etc. In this sense, 
therefore, your holiness is Antichrist. In every other sense I exceedingly 
revere you, and request an indulgence ‘in articulo mortis.’” 

My free speaker was immediately confined in the castle of St. Angelo. 
When he came out of the castle of St. Angelo, he proceeded to Venice, and 
demanded an audience of the doge. “Your serenity,’ he exclaimed, 


“commits a great extravagance every year in marrying the sea; for, in the 
first place, people marry only once with the same person; secondly, your 
marriage resembles that of Harlequin, which was only half performed, as 
wanting the consent of one of the parties; thirdly, who has told you that, 
some day or other, the other maritime powers will not declare you incapable 
of consummating your marriage?” 

Having thus delivered his mind, he was shut up in the tower of St. Mark. 
When he came out of the tower of St. Mark, he proceeded to 
Constantinople, where he obtained an interview with the mufti, and thus 
addressed him: “Your religion contains some good points, such as the 
adoration of the Supreme Being, and the necessity of being just and 
charitable; nevertheless, it is a mere hash composed out of Judaism and a 
wearisome heap of stories from Mother Goose. If the archangel Gabriel had 
brought from some planet the leaves of the Koran to Mahomet, all Arabia 
would have beheld his descent. Nobody saw him, therefore Mahomet was a 
bold impostor, who deceived weak and ignorant people.” 

He had scarcely pronounced these words before he was empaled; 
nevertheless, he had been all along in the right. 


RELICS. 


By this name are designated the remains or remaining parts of the body, or 
clothes, of a person placed after his death by the Church in the number of 
the blessed. 

It is clear that Jesus condemned only the hypocrisy of the Jews, in 
saying: “Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build 
the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous.” 
Thus orthodox Christians have an equal veneration for the relics and images 
of saints, and I know not what. Doctor Henry ventures to say that when 
bones or other relics are changed into worms, we must not adore these 
worms; the Jesuit Vasquez decided that the opinion of Henry is absurd and 
vain, for it signifies not in what manner corruption takes place; 
“consequently,” says he, “we can adore relics as much under the form of 
worms as under that of ashes.” 

However this may be, St. Cyril of Alexandria avows that the origin of 
relics is Pagan; and this is the description given of their worship by 
Theodoret, who lived in the commencement of the Christian era: “They run 
to the temples of martyrs,” says this learned bishop, “some to demand the 
preservation of their health, others the cure of their maladies; and barren 
women for fruitfulness. After obtaining children, these women ask the 
preservation of them. Those who undertake voyages, pray the martyrs to 
accompany and conduct them; and on their return they testify to them their 
gratitude. They adore them not as gods, but they honor them as divine men; 
and conjure them to become their intercessors. 

“The offerings which are displayed in their temples are public proofs that 
those who have demanded with faith, have obtained the accomplishment of 
their vows and the cure of their disorders. Some hang up artificial eyes, 
others feet, and others hands of gold and silver. These monuments publish 
the virtue of those who are buried in these tombs, as their influence 
publishes that the god for whom they suffered is the true God. Thus 
Christians take care to give their children the names of martyrs, that they 
may be insured their protection.” 

Finally, Theodoret adds, that the temples of the gods were demolished, 
and that the materials served for the construction of the temples of martyrs: 
“For the Lord,” said he to the Pagans, “has substituted his dead for your 


gods; He has shown the vanity of the latter, and transferred to others the 
honors paid to them.” It is of this that the famous sophist of Sardis 
complains bitterly in deploring the ruin of the temple of Serapis at Canopus, 
which was demolished by order of the emperor Theodosius I. in the year 
389. 

“People,” says Eunapius, “who had never heard of war, were, however, 
very valiant against the stones of this temple; and principally against the 
rich offerings with which it was filled. These holy places were given to 
monks, an infamous and useless class of people, who provided they wear a 
black and slovenly dress, hold a tyrannical authority over the minds of the 
people; and instead of the gods whom we acknowledge through the lights of 
reason, these monks give us heads of criminals, punished for their crimes, 
to adore, which they have salted in order to preserve them.” 

The people are superstitious, and it is superstition which enchains them. 
The miracles forged on the subject of relics became a loadstone which 
attracted from all parts riches to the churches. Stupidity and credulity were 
carried so far that, in the year 386, the same Theodosius was obliged to 
make a law by which he forbade buried corpses to be transported from one 
place to another, or the relics of any martyr to be separated and sold. 

During the first three ages of Christianity they were contented with 
celebrating the day of the death of martyrs, which they called their natal 
day, by assembling in the cemeteries where their bodies lay, to pray for 
them, as we have remarked in the article on “Mass.” They dreamed not then 
of a time in which Christians would raise temples to them, transport their 
ashes and bones from one place to another, show them in shrines, and 
finally make a traffic of them; which excited avarice to fill the world with 
false relics. 

But the Third Council of Carthage, held in the year 397, having inserted 
in the Scriptures the Apocalypse of St. John, the authenticity of which was 
till then contested, this passage of chapter vi., “I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of God” — authorized the custom 
of having relics of martyrs under the altars; and this practice was soon 
regarded so essential that St. Ambrose, notwithstanding the wishes of the 
people, would not consecrate a church where there were none; and in 692, 
the Council of Constantinople, in Trullo, even ordered all the altars to be 
demolished under which it found no relics. 


Another Council of Carthage, on the contrary, in the year 401, ordered 
bishops to build altars which might be seen everywhere, in fields and on 
high roads, in honor of martyrs; from which were here and there dug 
pretended relics, on dreams and vain revelations of all sorts of people. 

St. Augustine relates that towards the year 415, Lucian, the priest of a 
town called Caphargamata, some miles distant from Jerusalem, three times 
saw in a dream the learned Gamaliel, who declared to him that his body, 
that of Abibas his son, of St. Stephen, and Nicodemus, were buried in a part 
of his parish which he pointed out to him. He commanded him, on their part 
and his own, to leave them no longer neglected in the tomb in which they 
had been for some ages, but to go and tell John, bishop of Jerusalem, to 
come and dig them up immediately, if he would prevent the ills with which 
the world was threatened. Gamaliel added that this translation must be made 
in the episcopacy of John, who died about a year after. The order of heaven 
was that the body of St. Stephen should be transported to Jerusalem. 

Either Lucian did not clearly understand, or he was unfortunate — he 
dug and found nothing; which obliged the learned Jew to appear to a very 
simple and innocent monk, and indicate to him more precisely the place 
where the sacred relics lay. Lucian there found the treasure which he 
sought, according as God had revealed it unto him. In this tomb there was a 
stone on which was engraved the word “cheliel,” which signifies “crown” 
in Hebrew, as “stephanos” does in Greek. On the opening of Stephen’s 
coffin the earth trembled, a delightful odor issued, and a great number of 
sick were cured. The body of the saint was reduced to ashes, except the 
bones, which were transported to Jerusalem, and placed in the church of 
Sion. At the same hour there fell a great rain, until which they had had a 
great drouth. 

Avitus, a Spanish priest who was then in the East, translated into Latin 
this story, which Lucian wrote in Greek. As the Spaniard was the friend of 
Lucian, he obtained a small portion of the ashes of the saint, some bones 
full of an oil which was a visible proof of their holiness, surpassing newly- 
made perfumes, and the most agreeable odors. These relics, brought by 
Orosius into the island of Minorca, in eight days converted five hundred 
and forty Jews. 

They were afterwards informed by divers visions that some monks of 
Egypt had relics of St. Stephen which strangers had brought there. As the 
monks, not then being priests, had no churches of their own, they took this 


treasure to transport it to a church which was near Usala. Above the church 
some persons soon saw a star which seemed to come before the holy martyr. 
These relics did not remain long in this church; the bishop of Usala, finding 
it convenient to enrich his own, transported them, seated on a car, 
accompanied by a crowd of people, who sang the praises of God, attended 
by a great number of lights and tapers. 

In this manner the relics were borne to an elevated place in the church 
and placed on a throne ornamented with hangings. They were afterwards 
put on a little bed in a place which was locked up, but to which a little 
window was left, that cloths might be touched, which cured several 
disorders. A little dust collected on the shrine suddenly cured one that was 
paralytic. Flowers which had been presented to the saint, applied to the eyes 
of a blind man, gave him sight. There were even seven or eight corpses 
restored to life. 

St. Augustine, who endeavors to justify this worship by distinguishing it 
from that of adoration, which is due to God alone, is obliged to agree that 
he himself knew several Christians who adored sepulchres and images. “I 
know several who drink to great excess on the tombs, and who, in giving 
entertainments to the dead, fell themselves on those who were buried.” 

Indeed, turning fresh from Paganism, and charmed to find deified men in 
the Christian church, though under other names, the people honored them as 
much as they had honored their false gods; and it would be grossly 
deceiving ourselves to judge of the ideas and practices of the populace by 
those of enlightened and philosophic bishops. We know that the sages 
among the Pagans made the same distinctions as our holy bishops. “We 
must,” said Hierocles, “acknowledge and serve the gods so as to take great 
care to distinguish them from the supreme God, who is their author and 
father. We must not too greatly exalt their dignity. And finally the worship 
which we give them should relate to their sole creator, whom you may 
properly call the God of gods, because He is the Master of all, and the most 
excellent of all.” Porphyrius, who, like St. Paul, terms the supreme God, the 
God who is above all things, adds that we must not sacrifice to Him 
anything that is sensible or material, because, being a pure Spirit, 
everything material is impure to Him. He can only be worthily honored by 
the thoughts and sentiments of a soul which is not tainted with any sinful 
passion. 


In a word, St. Augustine, in declaring with naiveté that he dared not 
speak freely on several similar abuses on account of giving opportunity for 
scandal to pious persons or to pedants, shows that the bishops made use of 
the artifice to convert the Pagans, as St. Gregory recommended two 
centuries after to convert England. This pope, being consulted by the monk 
Augustine on some remains of ceremonies, half civil and half Pagan, which 
the newly converted English would not renounce, answered, “We cannot 
divest hard minds of all their habits at once; we reach not to the top of a 
steep rock by leaping, but by climbing step by step.” 

The reply of the same pope to Constantina, the daughter of the emperor 
Tiberius Constantine, and the wife of Maurice, who demanded of him the 
head of St. Paul, to place in a temple which she had built in honor of this 
apostle, is no less remarkable. St. Gregory sent word to the princess that the 
bodies of saints shone with so many miracles that they dared not even 
approach their tombs to pray without being seized with fear. That his 
predecessor (Pelagius II.) wishing to remove some silver from the tomb of 
St. Peter to another place four feet distant, he appeared to him with frightful 
signs. That he (Gregory) wishing to make some repairs in the monument of 
St. Paul, as it had sunk a little in front, and he who had the care of the place 
having had the boldness to raise some bones which touched not the tomb of 
the apostle, to transport them elsewhere, he appeared to him also in a 
terrible manner, and he died immediately. That his predecessor also wishing 
to repair the tomb of St. Lawrence, the shroud which encircled the body of 
the martyr was imprudently discovered; and although the laborers were 
monks and officers of the church, they all died in the space of ten days 
because they had seen the body of the saint. That when the Romans gave 
relics, they never touched the sacred bodies, but contented themselves with 
putting some cloths, with which they approached them, in a box. That these 
cloths have the same virtue as relics, and perform as many miracles. That 
certain Greeks, doubting of this fact, Pope Leo took a pair of scissors, and 
in their presence cutting some of the cloth which had approached the holy 
bodies, blood came from it. That in the west of Rome it is a sacrilege to 
touch the bodies of saints; and that if any one attempts, he may be assured 
that his crime will not go unpunished. For which reason the Greeks cannot 
be persuaded to adopt the custom of transporting relics. That some Greeks 
daring to disinter some bodies in the night near the church of St. Paul, 
intending to transport them into their own country, were discovered, which 


persuaded them that the relics were false. That the easterns, pretending that 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul belonged to them, came to Rome to take 
them to their own country; but arriving at the catacombs where these bodies 
repose, when they would have taken them, sudden lightning and terrible 
thunder dispersed the alarmed multitude and forced them to renounce their 
undertaking. That those who suggested to Constantina the demand of the 
head of St. Paul from him, had no other design than that of making him lose 
his favor. St. Gregory concludes with these words: “I have that confidence 
in God, that you will not be deprived of the fruit of your good will, nor of 
the virtue of the holy apostles, whom you love with all your heart and with 
all your mind; and that, if you have not their corporeal presence, you will 
always enjoy their protection.” 

Yet the ecclesiastical history pretends that the translation of relics was 
equally frequent in the East and West; and the author of the notes to this 
letter further observes that the same St. Gregory afterwards gave several 
holy bodies, and that other popes have given so many as Six or seven to one 
individual. 

After this, can we be astonished at the favor which relics find in the 
minds of people and kings? The sermons most commonly preached among 
the ancient French were composed on the relics of saints. It was thus that 
the kings Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic divided the states of Clotaire, 
and agreed to possess Paris in common. They made oath on the relics of St. 
Polyeuctus, St. Hilary, and St. Martin. Yet Chilperic possessed himself of 
the place and merely took the precaution of having a shrine, with a quantity 
of relics, which he had carried as a safeguard at the head of his troops, in 
hopes that the protection of these new patrons would shelter him from the 
punishment due to his perjury. Finally, the catechism of the Council of Trent 
approved of the custom of swearing by relics. 

It is further observed that the kings of France of the first and second 
races kept in their palaces a great number of relics; above all, the cap and 
mantle of St. Martin; and that they had them carried in their trains and in 
their armies. These relics were sent from the palaces to the provinces when 
an oath of fidelity was made to the king, or any treaty was concluded. 


RELIGION. 


SECTION I. 


The Epicureans, who had no religion, recommended retirement from public 
affairs, study, and concord. This sect was a society of friends, for friendship 
was their principal dogma. Atticus, Lucretius, Memmius, and a few other 
such men, might live very reputably together; this we see in all countries; 
philosophize as much as you please among yourselves. A set of amateurs 
may give a concert of refined and scientific music; but let them beware of 
performing such a concert before the ignorant and brutal vulgar, lest their 
instruments be broken over their heads. If you have but a village to govern, 
it must have a religion. 

I speak not here of an error; but of the only good, the only necessary, the 
only proved, and the second revealed. 

Had it been possible for the human mind to have admitted a religion — I 
will not say at all approaching ours — but not so bad as all the other 
religions in the world — what would that religion have been? 

Would it not have been that which should propose to us the adoration of 
the supreme, only, infinite, eternal Being, the former of the world, who 
gives it motion and life, “cui nec simile, nec secundum”? That which should 
re-unite us to this Being of beings, as the reward of our virtues, and separate 
us from Him, as the chastisement of our crimes? 

That which should admit very few of the dogmas invented by 
unreasoning pride; those eternal subjects of disputation; and should teach a 
pure morality, about which there should never be any dispute? 

That which should not make the essence of worship consist in vain 
ceremonies, as that of spitting into your mouth, or that of taking from you 
one end of your prepuce, or of depriving you of one of your testicles — 
seeing that a man may fulfil all the social duties with two testicles and an 
entire foreskin, and without another’s spitting into his mouth? 

That of serving one’s neighbor for the love of God, instead of 
persecuting and butchering him in God’s name? That which should tolerate 
all others, and which, meriting thus the goodwill of all, should alone be 
capable of making mankind a nation of brethren? 


That which should have august ceremonies, to strike the vulgar, without 
having mysteries to disgust the wise and irritate the incredulous? 

That which should offer men more encouragements to the social virtues 
than expiations for social crimes? 

That which should insure to its ministers a revenue large enough for their 
decent maintenance, but should never allow them to usurp dignities and 
power that might make them tyrants? 

That which should establish commodious retreats for sickness and old 
age, but never for idleness? 

A great part of this religion is already in the hearts of several princes; 
and it will prevail when the articles of perpetual peace, proposed by the 
abbé de St. Pierre, shall be signed by all potentates. 


SECTION II. 


Last night I was meditating; I was absorbed in the contemplation of nature, 
admiring the immensity, the courses, the relations of those infinite globes, 
which are above the admiration of the vulgar. 

I admired still more the intelligence that presides over this vast 
machinery. I said to myself: A man must be blind not to be impressed by 
this spectacle; he must be stupid not to recognize its author; he must be mad 
not to adore him. What tribute of adoration ought I to render him? Should 
not this tribute be the same throughout the extent of space, since the same 
Supreme Power reigns equally in all that extent? 

Does not a thinking being, inhabiting a star of the Milky Way, owe him 
the same homage as the thinking being on this little globe where we are? 
Light is the same to the dog-star as to us; morality, too, must be the same. 

If a feeling and thinking being in the dog-star is born of a tender father 
and mother, who have labored for his welfare, he owes them as much love 
and duty as we here owe to our parents. If any one in the Milky Way sees 
another lame and indigent, and does not relieve him, though able to do it, he 
is guilty in the sight of every globe. 

The heart has everywhere the same duties; on the steps of the throne of 
God, if He has a throne, and at the bottom of the great abyss, if there be an 
abyss. 

I was wrapt in these reflections, when one of those genii who fill the 
spaces between worlds, came down to me. I recognized the same aerial 


creature that had formerly appeared to me, to inform me that the judgments 
of God are different from ours, and how much a good action is preferable to 
controversy. 

He transported me into a desert covered all over with bones piled one 
upon another; and between these heaps of dead there were avenues of 
evergreen trees, and at the end of each avenue a tall man of august aspect 
gazing with compassion on these sad remains. 

“Alas! my archangel,” said I, “whither have you brought me?” “To 
desolation,” answered he. “And who are those fine old patriarchs whom I 
see motionless and melancholy at the end of those green avenues, and who 
seem to weep over this immense multitude of dead?” “Poor human 
creature! thou shalt know,” replied the genius; “but, first, thou must weep.” 

He began with the first heap. “These,” said he, “are the twenty-three 
thousand Jews who danced before a calf, together with the twenty-four 
thousand who were slain while ravishing Midianitish women; the number of 
the slaughtered for similar offences or mistakes amounts to nearly three 
hundred thousand. 

“At the following avenues are the bones of Christians, butchered by one 
another on account of metaphysical disputes. They are divided into several 
piles of four centuries each; it was necessary to separate them; for had they 
been all together, they would have reached the sky.” 

“What!” exclaimed I, “have brethren thus treated their brethren; and 
have I the misfortune to be one of this brotherhood?” 





Genius inspiring 


the muses. 


“Here,” said the spirit, “are twelve millions of Americans slain in their 
own country for not having been baptized.” “Ah! My God! why were not 
these frightful skeletons left to whiten in the hemisphere where the bodies 
were born, and where they were murdered in so many various ways? Why 
are all these abominable monuments of barbarity and fanaticism assembled 
here?” “For thy instruction.” 

“Since thou art willing to instruct me,” said I to the genius, “tell me if 
there be any other people than the Christians and the Jews, whom zeal and 
religion, unhappily tumed into fanaticism, have prompted to so many 
horrible cruelties?” “Yes,” said he; “the Mahometans have been stained by 
the same inhuman acts, but rarely; and when their victims have cried out 
‘amman!’ (mercy!) and have offered them tribute, they have pardoned 


them. As for other nations, not one of them, since the beginning of the 
world, has ever made a purely religious war. Now, follow me!” I followed. 

A little beyond these heaps of dead we found other heaps; there were 
bags of gold and silver; and each pile had its label: “Substance of the 
heretics massacred in the eighteenth century, in the seventeenth, in the 
sixteenth,” and so on. “Gold and silver of the slaughtered Americans,” etc.; 
and all these piles were surmounted by crosses, mitres, crosiers, and tiaras, 
enriched with jewels. 

“What! my genius, was it then to possess these riches that these 
carcasses were accumulated?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

I shed tears; and when by my grief I had merited to be taken to the end of 
the green avenues, he conducted me thither. 

“Contemplate,” said he, “the heroes of humanity who have been the 
benefactors of the earth, and who united to banish from the world, as far as 
they were able, violence and rapine. Question them.” 

I went up to the first of this band; on his head was a crown, and in his 
hand a small censer. I humbly asked him his name. “I,” said he, “am Numa 
Pompilius; I succeeded a robber, and had robbers to govern; I taught them 
virtue and the worship of God; after me they repeatedly forgot both. I 
forbade any image to be placed in the temples, because the divinity who 
animates nature cannot be represented. During my reign the Romans had 
neither wars nor seditions; and my religion did nothing but good. Every 
neighboring people came to honor my funeral, which has happened to me 
alone....” 

I made my obeisance and passed on to the second. This was a fine old 
man, of about a hundred, clad in a white robe; his middle finger was placed 
on his lip, and with the other hand he was scattering beans behind him. In 
him I recognized Pythagoras. He assured me that he had never had a golden 
thigh, and that he had never been a cock, but that he had governed the 
Crotonians with as much justice as Numa had governed the Romans about 
the same time, which justice was the most necessary and the rarest thing in 
the world. I learned that the Pythagoreans examined their consciences twice 
a day. What good people! and how far are we behind them! Yet we, who for 
thirteen hundred years have been nothing but assassins, assert that these 
wise men were proud. 


To please Pythagoras I said not a word to him, but went on to Zoroaster, 
who was engaged in concentrating the celestial fire in the focus of a 
concave mirror, in the centre of a vestibule with a hundred gates, each one 
leading to wisdom. On the principal of these gates I read these words, 
which are the abstract of all morality, and cut short all the disputes of the 
casuists: “When thou art in doubt whether an action is good or bad, abstain 
from it.” 

“Certainly,” said I to my genius, “the barbarians who immolated all the 
victims whose bones I have seen had not read these fine words.” 

Then we saw Zaleucus, Thales, Anaximander, and all the other sages 
who had sought truth and practised virtue. 

When we came to Socrates I quickly recognized him by his broken nose. 
“Well,” said I, “you then are among the confidants of the Most High! All 
the inhabitants of Europe, excepting the Turks and the Crim Tartars, who 
know nothing, pronounce your name with reverence. So much is that great 
name venerated, so much is it loved, that it has been sought to discover 
those of your persecutors. Melitus and Anitus are known because of you, as 
Ravaillac is known because of Henry IV.; but of Anitus I know only the 
name. I know not precisely who that villain was by whom you were 
calumniated, and who succeeded in procuring your condemnation to the 
hemlock.” 

“T have never thought of that man since my adventure,” answered 
Socrates; “but now that you put me in mind of him, I pity him much. He 
was a wicked priest, who secretly carried on a trade in leather, a traffic 
reputed shameful amongst us. He sent his two children to my school; the 
other disciples reproached them with their father’s being a currier, and they 
were obliged to quit. The incensed father was unceasing in his endeavors 
until he had stirred up against me all the priests and all the sophists. They 
persuaded the council of the five hundred that I was an impious man, who 
did not believe that the moon, Mercury, and Mars were deities. I thought 
indeed, as I do now, that there is but one God, the master of all nature. The 
judges gave me up to the republic’s poisoner, and he shortened my life a 
few days. I died with tranquillity at the age of seventy years, and since then 
I have led a happy life with all these great men whom you see, and of whom 
I am the least....” 

After enjoying the conversation of Socrates for some time, I advanced 
with my guide into a bower, situated above the groves, where all these sages 


of antiquity seemed to be tasting the sweets of repose. 

Here I beheld a man of mild and simple mien, who appeared to me to be 
about thirty-five years old. He was looking with compassion upon the 
distant heaps of whitened skeletons through which I had been led to the 
abode of the sages. I was astonished to find his feet swelled and bloody, his 
hands in the same state, his side pierced, and his ribs laid bare by flogging. 
“Good God!” said I, “is it possible that one of the just and wise should be in 
this state? I have just seen one who was treated in a very odious manner; 
but there is no comparison between his punishment and yours. Bad priests 
and bad judges poisoned him. Was it also by priests and judges that you 
were so cruelly assassinated?” 

With great affability he answered— “Yes.” 

“And who were those monsters?” 

“They were hypocrites.” 

“Ah! you have said all! by that one word I understand that they would 
condemn you to the worst of punishments. You then had proved to them, 
like Socrates, that the moon was not a goddess, and that Mercury was not a 
god?” 

“No; those planets were quite out of the question. My countrymen did 
not even know what a planet was; they were all arrant ignoramuses. Their 
superstitions were quite different from those of the Greeks.” 

“Then you wished to teach them a new religion?” 

“Not at all; I simply said to them— ‘Love God with all your hearts, and 
your neighbor as yourselves; for that is all.’ Judge whether this precept is 
not as old as the universe; judge whether I brought them a new worship. I 
constantly told them that I was come, not to abolish their law, but to fulfil it; 
I had observed all their rites; I was circumcised as they all were; I was 
baptized like the most zealous of them; like them I paid the corban; like 
them I kept the Passover; and ate, standing, lamb cooked with lettuce. I and 
my friends went to pray in their temple; my friends, too, frequented the 
temple after my death. In short, I fulfilled all their laws without one 
exception.” 

“What! could not these wretches even reproach you with having 
departed from their laws?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Why, then, did they put you in the state in which I now see you?” 


“Must I tell you? — They were proud and selfish; they saw that I knew 
them; they saw that I was making them known to the citizens; they were the 
strongest; they took away my life; and such as they will always do the 
same, if they can, to whoever shall have done them too much justice.” 

“But did you say nothing; did you do nothing, that could serve them as a 
pretext?” 

“The wicked find a pretext in everything.” 

“Did you not once tell them that you were come to bring, not peace, but 
the sword?” 

“This was an error of some scribe. I told them that I brought, not the 
sword, but peace. I never wrote anything; what I said might be miscopied 
without any ill intent.” 

“You did not then contribute in anything, by your discourses, either 
badly rendered or badly interpreted, to those frightful masses of bones 
which I passed on my way to consult you?” 

“T looked with horror on those who were guilty of all these murders.” 

“And those monuments of power and wealth — of pride and avarice — 
those treasures, those ornaments, those ensigns of greatness, which, when 
seeking wisdom, I saw accumulated on the way — do they proceed from 
you?” 

“Tt is impossible; I and mine lived in poverty and lowliness; my 
greatness was only in virtue.” 

I was on the point of begging of him to have the goodness just to tell me 
who he was; but my guide warned me to refrain. He told me that I was not 
formed for comprehending these sublime mysteries. I conjured him to tell 
me only in what true religion consisted. 

“Have I not told you already? — Love God and your neighbor as 
yourself.” 

“What! Can we love God and yet eat meat on a Friday?” 

“T always ate what was given me; for I was too poor to give a dinner to 
any one.” 

“Might we love God and be just, and still be prudent enough not to 
intrust all the adventures of one’s life to a person one does not know?” 

“Such was always my custom.” 

“Might not I, while doing good, be excused from making a pilgrimage to 
St. James of Compostello>?” 

“T never was in that country.” 


“Should I confine myself in a place of retirement With blockheads?” 

“For my part, I always made little journeys from town to town.” 

“Must I take part with the Greek or with the Latin Church?” 

“When I was in the world, I never made any difference between the Jew 
and the Samaritan.” 

“Well, if it be so, I take you for my only master.” 

Then he gave me a nod, which filled me with consolation. The vision 
disappeared, and I was left with a good conscience. 


SECTION IIL. 


Questions on Religion. 


FIRST QUESTION. 

Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, author of one of the most learned 
works ever written, thus expresses himself (“Divine Legation of Moses,” i., 
8): “A religion, a society, which is not founded on the belief of a future 
State, must be supported by an extraordinary Providence. Judaism is not 
founded on the belief of a future state; therefore, Judaism was supported by 
an extraordinary Providence.” 

Many theologians rose up against him; and, as all arguments are retorted, 
so was his retorted upon himself; he was told: 

“Every religion which is not founded on the dogma of the immortality of 
the soul, and on everlasting rewards and punishments, is necessarily false. 
Now these dogmas were unknown to the Jews; therefore Judaism, far from 
being supported by Providence, was, on your own principles, a false and 
barbarous religion by which Providence was attacked.” 

This bishop had some other adversaries, who maintained against him that 
the immortality of the soul was known to the Jews even in the time of 
Moses; but he proved to them very clearly that neither the Decalogue, nor 
Leviticus, nor Deuteronomy, had said one word of such a belief; and that it 
is ridiculous to strive to distort and corrupt some passages of other books, in 
order to draw from them a truth which is not announced in the book of the 
law. 

The bishop, having written four volumes to demonstrate that the Jewish 
law proposed neither pains nor rewards after death, has never been able to 
answer his adversaries in a very satisfactory manner. They said to him: 
“Either Moses knew this dogma, and so deceived the Jews by not 
communicating it, or he did not know it, in which case he did not know 
enough to found a good religion. Indeed, if the religion had been good why 
should it have been abolished? A true religion must be for all times and all 
places; it must be as the light of the sun, enlightening all nations and 
generations.” 

This prelate, enlightened as he is, has found it no easy task to extricate 
himself from so many difficulties. But what system is free from them? 

SECOND QUESTION. 


Another man of learning, and a much greater philosopher, who is one of 
the profoundest metaphysicians of the day, advances very strong arguments 
to prove that polytheism was the primitive religion of mankind, and that 
men began with believing in several gods before their reason was 
sufficiently enlightened to acknowledge one only Supreme Being. 

On the contrary, I venture to believe that in the beginning they 
acknowledged one only God, and that afterwards human weakness adopted 
several. My conception of the matter is this: 

It is indubitable that there were villages before large towns were built, 
and that all men have been divided into petty commonwealths before they 
were united in great empires. It is very natural that the people of a village, 
being terrified by thunder, afflicted at the loss of its harvests, ill-used by the 
inhabitants of a neighboring village, feeling every day its own weakness, 
feeling everywhere an invisible power, should soon have said: There is 
some Being above us who does us good and harm. 

It seems to me to be impossible that it should have said: There are two 
powers; for why more than one? In all things we begin with the simple; then 
comes the compound; and after, by superior light, we go back to the simple 
again. Such is the march of the human mind! 

But what is this being who is thus invoked at first? Is it the sun? Is it the 
moon? I do not think so. Let us examine what passes in the minds of 
children; they are nearly like those of uninformed men. They are struck, 
neither by the beauty nor by the utility of the luminary which animates 
nature, nor by the assistance lent us by the moon, nor by the regular 
variations of her course; they think not of these things; they are too much 
accustomed to them. We adore, we invoke, we seek to appease, only that 
which we fear. All children look upon the sky with indifference; but when 
the thunder growls they tremble and run to hide themselves. The first men 
undoubtedly did likewise. It could only be a sect of philosophers who first 
observed the courses of the planets, made them admired, and caused them 
to be adored; mere tillers of the ground, without any information, did not 
know enough of them to embrace so noble an error. 

A village then would confine itself to saying: There is a power which 
thunders and hails upon us, which makes our children die; let us appease it. 
But how shall we appease it? We see that by small presents we have calmed 
the anger of irritated men; let us then make small presents to this power. It 
must also receive a name. The first that presents itself is that of “chief,” 


“master,” “lord.” This power then is styled “My Lord.” For this reason 
perhaps it was that the first Egyptians called their god “knef”; the Syrians, 
“Adonai”; the neighboring nations, “Baal,” or “Bel,” or “Melch,” or 
“Moloch”; the Scythians, “Papeus”; all these names signifying “lord,” 
“master.” 

Thus was nearly all America found to be divided into a multitude of 
petty tribes, each having its protecting god. The Mexicans, too, and the 
Peruvians, forming great nations, had only one god — the one adoring 
Manco Capak, the other the god of war. The Mexicans called their warlike 
divinity “Huitzilipochtli,” as the Hebrews had called their Lord “Sabaoth.” 

It was not from a superior and cultivated reason that every people thus 
began with acknowledging one only Divinity; had they been philosophers, 
they would have adored the God of all nature, and not the god of a village; 
they would have examined those infinite relations among all things which 
prove a Being creating and preserving; but they examined nothing — they 
felt. Such is the progress of our feeble understanding. Each village would 
feel its weakness and its need of a protector; it would imagine that tutelary 
and terrible being residing in the neighboring forest, or on a mountain, or in 
a cloud. It would imagine only one, because the clan had but one chief in 
war; it would imagine that one corporeal, because it was impossible to 
represent it otherwise. It could not believe that the neighboring tribe had not 
also its god. Therefore it was that Jephthah said to the inhabitants of Moab: 
“You possess lawfully what your god Chemoth has made you conquer; you 
should, then, let us enjoy what our god has given us by his victories.” 

This language, used by one stranger to other strangers, is very 
remarkable. The Jews and the Moabites had dispossessed the natives of the 
country; neither had any right but that of force; and the one says to the 
other: “Your god has protected you in your usurpation; suffer our god to 
protect us in ours.” 

Jeremiah and Amos both ask what right the god Melchem had to seize 
the country of Gad? From these passages it is evident that the ancients 
attributed to each country a protecting god. We find other traces of this 
theology in Homer. 

It is very natural that, men’s imaginations being heated, and their minds 
having acquired some confused knowledge, they should soon multiply their 
gods, and speedily assign protectors to the elements, the seas, the forests, 
the fountains, and the fields. The more they observed the stars, the more 


they would be struck with admiration. How, indeed, should they have 
adored the divinity of a brook, and not have adored the sun? The first step 
being taken, the earth would soon be covered with gods; and from the stars 
men would at last come down to cats and onions. 

Reason, however, will advance towards perfection; time at length found 
philosophers who saw that neither onions, nor cats, nor even the stars, had 
arranged the order of nature. All those philosophers — Babylonians, 
Persians, Egyptians, Scythians, Greeks, and Romans — admitted a 
supreme, rewarding, and avenging God. 

They did not at first tell it to the people; for whosoever should have 
spoken ill of onions and cats before priests and old women, would have 
been stoned; whosoever should have reproached certain of the Egyptians 
with eating their gods would himself have been eaten — as Juvenal relates 
that an Egyptian was in reality killed and eaten quite raw in a controversial 
dispute. 

What then did they do? Orpheus and others established mysteries, which 
the initiated swore by oaths of execration not to reveal — of which 
mysteries the principal was the adoration of a supreme God. This great truth 
made its way through half the world, and the number of the initiated 
became immense. It is true that the ancient religion still existed; but as it 
was not contrary to the dogma of the unity of God, it was allowed to exist. 
And why should it have been abolished? The Romans acknowledged the 
“Deus optimus maximus” and the Greeks had their Zeus — their supreme 
god. All the other divinities were only intermediate beings; heroes and 
emperors were ranked with the gods, i.e., with the blessed; but it is certain 
that Claudius, Octavius, Tiberius, and Caligula, were not regarded as the 
creators of heaven and earth. 

In short, it seems proved that, in the time of Augustus, all who had a 
religion acknowledged a superior, eternal God, with several orders of 
secondary gods, whose worship was called idolatry. 

The laws of the Jews never favored idolatry; for, although they admitted 
the Malachim, angels and celestial beings of an inferior order, their law did 
not ordain that they should worship these secondary divinities. They adored 
the angels, it is true; that is, they prostrated themselves when they saw 
them; but as this did not often happen, there was no ceremonial nor legal 
worship established for them. The cherubim of the ark received no homage. 
It is beyond a doubt that the Jews, from Alexander’s time at least, openly 


adored one only God, as the innumerable multitude of the initiated secretly 
adored Him in their mysteries. 

THIRD QUESTION. 

It was at the time when the worship of a Supreme God was universally 
established among all the wise in Asia, in Europe, and in Africa, that the 
Christian religion took its birth. 

Platonism assisted materially the understanding of its dogmas. The 
“Logos,” which with Plato meant the “wisdom,” the reason of the Supreme 
Being, became with us the “word,” and a second person of God. Profound 
metaphysics, above human intelligence, were an inaccessible sanctuary in 
which religion was enveloped. 

It is not necessary here to repeat how Mary was afterwards declared to 
be the mother of God; how the consubstantiality of the Father and the 
“word” was established; as also the proceeding of the “pneuma,” the divine 
organ of the divine Logos; as also the two natures and two wills resulting 
from the hypostasis; and lastly, the superior manducation — the soul 
nourished as well as the body, with the flesh and blood of the God-man, 
adored and eaten in the form of bread, present to the eyes, sensible to the 
taste, and yet annihilated. All mysteries have been sublime. 

In the second century devils began to be cast out in the name of Jesus; 
before they were cast out in the name of Jehovah or Ihaho; for St. Matthew 
relates that the enemies of Jesus having said that He cast out devils in the 
name of the prince of devils, He answered, “If I cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, by whom do your sons cast them out?” 

It is not known at what time the Jews recognized Beelzebub, who was a 
strange god, as the prince of devils; but it is known, for Josephus tells us, 
that there were at Jerusalem exorcists appointed to cast out devils from the 
bodies of the possessed; that is, of such as were attacked by singular 
maladies, which were then in a great part of the world attributed to the 
malific genii. 

These demons were then cast out by the true pronunciation of Jehovah, 
which is now lost, and by other ceremonies now forgotten. 

This exorcism by Jehovah or by the other names of God, was still in use 
in the first ages of the church. Origen, disputing against Celsus, says to him: 
“Tf, when invoking God, or swearing by Him, you call Him ‘the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,’ you will by those words do things, the nature 
and force of which are such that the evil spirits submit to those who 


pronounce them; but if you call him by another name, as ‘God of the 
roaring sea,’ etc., no effect will be produced. The name of ‘Israel,’ rendered 
in Greek, will work nothing; but pronounce it in Hebrew with the other 
words required, and you will effect the conjuration.” 

The same Origen has these remarkable words: “There are names which 
are powerful from their own nature. Such are those used by the sages of 
Egypt, the Magi of Persia, and the Brahmins of India. What is called 
‘magic,’ is not a vain and chimerical art, as the Stoics and Epicureans 
pretend. The names ‘Sabaoth’ and ‘Adonai’ were not made for created 
beings, but belong to a mysterious theology which has reference to the 
Creator; hence the virtue of these names when they are arranged and 
pronounced according to rule.” 

Origen, when speaking thus, is not giving his private opinion; he is but 
repeating the universal opinion. 

All the religions then known admitted a sort of magic, which was 
distinguished into celestial magic, and infernal magic, necromancy and 
theurgy — all was prodigy, divination, oracle. The Persians did not deny the 
miracles of the Egyptians, nor the Egyptians those of the Persians. God 
permitted the primitive Christians to be persuaded of the truth of the oracles 
attributed to the Sibyls, and left them a few other unimportant errors, which 
were no essential detriment to their religion. Another very remarkable thing 
is, that the Christians of the primitive ages held temples, altars, and images 
in abhorrence. Origen acknowledges this (No. 347). Everything was 
afterwards changed, with the discipline, when the Church assumed a 
permanent form. 

FOURTH QUESTION. 

When once a religion is established in a state, the tribunals are all 
employed in perverting the continuance or renewal of most of the things 
that were done in that religion before it was publicly received. The founders 
used to assemble in private, in spite of magistrates; but now no assemblies 
are permitted but public ones under the eyes of the law, and all concealed 
associations are forbidden. The maxim formerly was, that “it is better to 
obey God than man”; the opposite maxim is now adopted, that “to follow 
the laws of the state is to obey God.” Nothing was heard of but obsessions 
and possessions; the devil was then let loose upon the world, but now the 
devil stays at home. Prodigies and predictions were necessary; now they are 
no longer admitted: a man who in the places should foretell calamities, 


would be sent to a madhouse. The founders secretly received the money of 
the faithful; but now, a man who should gather money for his own disposal, 
without being authorized by the law, would be brought before a court of 
justice to answer for so doing. Thus the scaffoldings that have served to 
build the edifice are no longer made use of. 

FIFTH QUESTION. 

After our own holy religion, which indubitably is the only good one, 
what religion would be the least objectionable? 

Would it not be that which should be the simplest; that which should 
teach much morality and very few dogmas; that which should tend to make 
men just, without making them absurd; that which should not ordain the 
belief of things impossible, contradictory, injurious to the Divinity, and 
pernicious to mankind; nor dare to threaten with eternal pains whosoever 
should possess common sense? Would it not be that which should not 
uphold its belief by the hand of the executioner, nor inundate the earth with 
blood to support unintelligible sophisms; that in which an ambiguous 
expression, a play upon words, and two or three supported charters, should 
not suffice to make a sovereign and a god of a priest who is often 
incestuous, a murderer, and a poisoner; which should not make kings 
subject to this priest; that which should teach only the adoration of one God, 
justice, tolerance, and humanity. 

SIXTH QUESTION. 

It has been said, that the religion of the Gentiles was absurd in many 
points, contradictory, and pernicious; but have there not been imputed to it 
more harm than it ever did, and more absurdities than it ever preached? 

Show me in all antiquity a temple dedicated to Leda lying with a swan, 
or Europa with a bull. Was there ever a sermon preached at Athens or at 
Rome, to persuade the young women to cohabit with their poultry? Are the 
fables collected and adorned by Ovid religious? Are they not like our 
Golden Legend, our Flower of the Saints? If some Brahmin or dervish were 
to come and object to our story of St. Mary the Egyptian, who not having 
wherewith to pay the sailors who conveyed her to Egypt, gave to each of 
them instead of money what are called “favors,” we should say to the 
Brahmin: Reverend father, you are mistaken; our religion is not the Golden 
Legend. 

We reproach the ancients with their oracles, and prodigies; if they could 
return to this world, and the miracles of our Lady of Loretto and our Lady 


of Ephesus could be counted, in whose favor would be the balance? 

Human sacrifices were established among almost every people, but very 
rarely put in practice. Among the Jews, only Jephthah’s daughter and King 
Agag were immolated; for Isaac and Jonathan were not. Among the Greeks, 
the story of “Iphigenia” is not well authenticated; and human sacrifices 
were very rare among the ancient Romans. In short, the religion of the 
Pagans caused very little blood to be shed, while ours has deluged the earth. 
Ours is doubtless the only good, the only true one; but we have done so 
much harm by its means that when we speak of others we should be 
modest. 

SEVENTH QUESTION. 

If a man would persuade foreigners, or his own countrymen, of the truth 
of his religion, should he not go about it with the most insinuating mildness 
and the most engaging moderation? If he begins with telling them that what 
he announces is demonstrated, he will find a multitude of persons 
incredulous; if he ventures to tell them that they reject his doctrine only 
inasmuch as it condemns their passions; that their hearts have corrupted 
their minds; that their reasoning is only false and proud, he disgusts them; 
he incenses them against himself; he himself ruins what he would fain 
establish. 

If the religion he announces be true, will violence and insolence render it 
more so? Do you put yourself in a rage, when you say that it is necessary to 
be mild, patient, beneficent, just, and to fulfil all the duties of society? No; 
because everyone is of your own opinion. Why, then, do you abuse your 
brother when preaching to him a mysterious system of metaphysics? 
Because his opinion irritates your self-love. You are so proud as to require 
your brother to submit his intelligence to yours; humbled pride produces the 
wrath; it has no other source. A man who has received twenty wounds in a 
battle does not fly into a passion; but a divine, wounded by the refusal of 
your assent, at once becomes furious and implacable. 

EIGHTH QUESTION. 

Must we not carefully distinguish the religion of the state from 
theological religion? The religion of the state requires that the imans keep 
registers of the circumcised, the vicars or pastors registers of the baptized; 
that there be mosques, churches, temples, days consecrated to rest and 
worship, rites established by law; that the ministers of those rites enjoy 
consideration without power; that they teach good morals to the people, and 


that the ministers of the law watch over the morals of the ministers of the 
temples. This religion of the state cannot at any time cause any disturbance. 

It is otherwise with theological religion: this is the source of all 
imaginable follies and disturbances; it is the parent of fanaticism and civil 
discord; it is the enemy of mankind. A bonze asserts that Fo is a God,-that 
he was foretold by fakirs, that he was born of a white elephant, and that 
every bonze can by certain grimaces make a Fo. A talapoin says, that Fo 
was a holy man, whose doctrine the bonzes have corrupted, and that 
Sammonocodom is the true God. After a thousand arguments and 
contradictions, the two factions agree to refer the question to the dalai- 
lama, who resides three hundred leagues off, and who is not only immortal, 
but also infallible. The two factions send to him a solemn deputation; and 
the dalai-lama begins, according to his divine custom, by distributing 
among them the contents of his close-stool. 

The two rival sects at first receive them with equal reverence; have them 
dried in the sun, and encase them in little chaplets which they kiss devoutly; 
but no sooner have the dalai-lama and his council pronounced in the name 
of Fo, than the condemned party throw their chaplets in the vice-god’s face, 
and would fain give him a sound thrashing. The other party defend their 
lama, from whom they have received good lands; both fight a long time; 
and when at last they are tired of mutual extermination, assassination, and 
poisoning, they grossly abuse each other, while the dalai-lama laughs, and 
still distributes his excrement to whosoever is desirous of receiving the 
good father lama’s precious favors. 


RHYME. 


Rhyme was probably invented to assist the memory, and to regulate at the 
same time the song and the dance. The return of the same sounds served to 
bring easily and readily to the recollection the intermediate words between 
the two rhymes. Those rhymes were a guide at once to the singer and the 
dancer; they indicated the measure. Accordingly, in every country, verse 
was the language of the gods. 

We may therefore class it among the list of probable, that is, of uncertain, 
opinions, that rhyme was at first a religious appendage or ceremony; for 
after all, it is possible that verses and songs might be addressed by a man to 
his mistress before they were addressed by him to his deities; and highly 
impassioned lovers indeed will say that the cases are precisely the same. 

A rabbi who gave a general view of the Hebrew language, which I never 
was able to learn, once recited to me a number of rhymed psalms, which he 
said we had most wretchedly translated. I remember two verses, which are 
as follows: 


Hibbitu clare vena haru 
Ulph nehem al jeck pharu. 


“They looked upon him and were lightened, and their faces were not 
ashamed.” 

No rhyme can be richer than that of those two verses; and this being 
admitted, I reason in the following manner: 

The Jews, who spoke a jargon half Phoenician and half Syriac, rhymed; 
therefore the great and powerful nations, under whom they were in slavery, 
rhymed also. We cannot help believing, that the Jews — who, as we have 
frequently observed, adopted almost everything from their neighbors — 
adopted from them also rhyme. 

All the Orientals rhyme; they are steady and constant in their usages. 
They dress now as they have dressed for the long series of five or six 
thousand years. We may, therefore, well believe that they have rhymed for a 
period of equal duration. 

Some of the learned contend that the Greeks began with rhyming, 
whether in honor of their gods, their heroes, or their mistresses; but, that 


afterwards becoming more sensible of the harmony of their language, 
having acquired a more accurate knowledge of prosody, and refined upon 
melody, they made those requisite verses without rhyme which have been 
transmitted down to us, and which the Latins imitated and very often 
surpassed. 

As for us, the miserable descendants of Goths, Vandals, Gauls, Franks, 
and Burgundians — barbarians who are incapable of attaining either the 
Greek or Latin melody — we are compelled to rhyme. Blank verse, among 
all modern nations, is nothing but prose without any measure; it is 
distinguished from ordinary prose only by a certain number of equal and 
monotonous syllables, which it has been agreed to denominate “verse.” 

We have remarked elsewhere that those who have written in blank verse 
have done so only because they were incapable of rhyming. Blank verse 
originated in an incapacity to overcome difficulty, and in a desire to come to 
an end sooner. 

We have remarked that Ariosto has made a series of forty-eight thousand 
rhymes without producing either disgust or weariness in a single reader. We 
have observed how French poetry, in rhyme, sweeps all obstacles before it, 
and that pleasure arose even from the very obstacles themselves. We have 
been always convinced that rhyme was necessary for the ears, not for the 
eyes; and we have explained our opinions, if not with judgment and 
success, at least without dictation and arrogance. 

But we acknowledge that on the receipt at Mount Krapak of the late 
dreadful literary intelligence from Paris, our former moderation completely 
abandons us. We understand that there exists a rising sect of barbarians, 
whose doctrine is that no tragedy should henceforward be ever written but 
in prose. This last blow alone was wanting, in addition to all our previous 
afflictions. It is the abomination of desolation in the temple of the muses. 
We can very easily conceive that, after Corneille had turned into verse the 
“Imitation of Jesus Christ,” some sarcastic wag might menace the public 
with the acting of a tragedy in prose, by Floridor and Mondori; but this 
project having been seriously executed by the abbé d’Aubignac, we well 
know with what success it was attended. We well know the ridicule and 
disgrace that were attached to the prose “Cdipus” of De la Motte Houdart, 
which were nearly as great as those which were incurred by his “CEdipus” in 
verse. What miserable Visigoth can dare, after “Cinna” and “Andromache,” 
to banish verse from the theatre? After the grand and brilliant age of our 


literature, can we be really sunk into such degradation and opprobrium! 
Contemptible barbarians! Go, then, and see this your prose tragedy 
performed by actors in their riding-coats at Vauxhall, and afterwards go and 
feast upon shoulder of mutton and strong beer. 

What would Racine and Boileau have said had this terrible intelligence 
been announced to them? “Bon Dieu”! Good God! from what a height have 
we fallen, and into what a slough are we plunged! 

It is certain that rhyme gives a most overwhelming and oppressive 
influence to verses possessing mere mediocrity of merit. The poet in this 
case is just like a bad machinist, who cannot prevent the harsh and grating 
sounds of his wires and pulleys from annoying the ear. His readers 
experience the same fatigue that he underwent while forming his own 
rhymes; his verses are nothing but an empty jingling of wearisome 
syllables. But if he is happy in his thoughts and happy also in his rhyme, he 
then experiences and imparts a pleasure truly exquisite — a pleasure that 
can be fully enjoyed only by minds endowed with sensibility, and by ears 
attuned to harmony. 


RESURRECTION. 


SECTION I. 


We are told that the Egyptians built their pyramids for no other purpose 
than to make tombs of them, and that their bodies, embalmed within and 
without, waited there for their souls to come and reanimate them at the end 
of a thousand years. But if these bodies were to come to life again, why did 
the embalmers begin the operation by piercing the skull with a gimlet, and 
drawing out the brain? The idea of coming to life again without brains 
would make one suspect that — if the expression may be used — the 
Egyptians had not many while alive; but let us bear in mind that most of the 
ancients believed the soul to be in the breast. And why should the soul be in 
the breast rather than elsewhere? Because, when our feelings are at all 
violent, we do in reality feel, about the region of the heart, a dilatation or 
compression, which caused it to be thought that the soul was lodged there. 
This soul was something aerial; it was a slight figure that went about at 
random until it found its body again. 

The belief in resurrection is much more ancient than historical times. 
Athalides, son of Mercury, could die and come to life again at will; 
A‘sculapius restored Hippolytus to life, and Hercules, Alceste. Pelops, after 
being cut in pieces by his father, was resuscitated by the gods. Plato relates 
that Heres came to life again for fifteen days only. 

Among the Jews, the Pharisees did not adopt the dogma of the 
resurrection until long after Plato’s time. 

In the Acts of the Apostles there is a very singular fact, and one well 
worthy of attention. St. James and several of his companions advise St. Paul 
to go into the temple of Jerusalem, and, Christian as he was, to observe all 
the ceremonies of the Old Law, in order — say they— “that all may know 
that those things whereof they were informed conceming thee are nothing, 
but that thou thyself also walkest orderly and keepest the law.” This is 
clearly saying: “Go and lie; go and perjure yourself; go and publicly deny 
the religion which you teach.” 

St. Paul then went seven days into the temple; but on the seventh he was 
discovered. He was accused of having come into it with strangers, and of 
having profaned it. Let us see how he extricated himself. 


But when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees and the other 
Pharisees, he cried out in the council— “Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question.” The resurrection of the dead formed no part of the question; Paul 
said this only to incense the Pharisees and Sadducees against each other. 

“And when he had so said there arose a dissension between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees; and the multitude was divided. 

“For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit; but the Pharisees confess both.” 

It has been asserted that Job, who is very ancient, was acquainted with 
the doctrine of resurrection; and these words are cited: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that one day His redemption shall rise upon me; or 
that I shall rise again from the dust, that my skin shall return, and that in my 
flesh I shall again see God.” 

But many commentators understand by these words that Job hopes soon 
to recover from his malady, and that he shall not always remain lying on the 
ground, as he then was. The sequel sufficiently proves this explanation to be 
the true one; for he cries out the next moment to his false and hardhearted 
friends: “Why then do you say let us persecute Him?” Or: “For you shall 
say, because we persecuted Him.” Does not this evidently mean — you will 
repent of having ill used me, when you shall see me again in my future state 
of health and opulence. When a sick man says: I shall rise again, he does 
not say: I shall come to life again. To give forced meanings to clear 
passages is the sure way never to understand one another; or rather, to be 
regarded by honest men as wanting sincerity. 

St. Jerome dates the birth of the sect of the Pharisees but a very short 
time before Jesus Christ. The rabbin Hillel is considered as having been the 
founder of the Pharisaic sect; and this Hillel was contemporary with St. 
Paul’s master, Gamailiel. 

Many of these Pharisees believed that only the Jews were brought to life 
again, the rest of mankind not being worth the trouble. Others maintained 
that there would be no rising again but in Palestine; and that the bodies of 
such as were buried elsewhere would be secretly conveyed into the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, there to rejoin their souls. But St. Paul, writing 
to the people of Thessalonica, says: 

“For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which 


are asleep. 

“For the Lord Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. 

“Then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up with them in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

Does not this important passage clearly prove that the first Christians 
calculated on seeing the end of the world? as, indeed, it was foretold by St. 
Luke to take place while he himself was alive? But if they did not see this 
end of the world, if no one rose again in their day, that which is deferred is 
not lost. 

St. Augustine believed that children, and even still-born infants, would 
rise again in a state of maturity. Origen, Jerome, Athanasius, Basil, and 
others, did not believe that women would rise again with the marks of their 
SeX. 

In short, there have ever been disputes about what we have been, about 
what we are, and about what we shall be. 


SECTION II. 


Father Malebranche proves resurrection by the caterpillars becoming 
butterflies. This proof, as every one may perceive, is not more weighty than 
the wings of the insects from which he borrows it. Calculating thinkers 
bring forth arithmetical objections against this truth which he has so well 
proved. They say that men and other animals are really fed and derive their 
growth from the substance of their predecessors. The body of a man, 
reduced to ashes, scattered in the air, and falling on the surface of the earth, 
becomes corn or vegetable. So Cain ate a part of Adam; Enoch fed on Cain; 
Irad on Enoch; Mahalaleel on Irad; Methuselah on Mahalaleel; and thus we 
find that there is not one among us who has not swallowed some portion of 
our first parent. Hence it has been said that we have all been cannibals. 
Nothing can be clearer than that such is the case after a battle; not only do 
we kill our brethren, but at the end of two or three years, when the harvests 
have been gathered from the field of battle, we have eaten them all; and we, 
in turn, shall be eaten with the greatest facility imaginable. Now, when we 
are to rise again, how shall we restore to each one the body that belongs to 
him, without losing something of our own? 


So say those who trust not in resurrection; but the resurrectionists have 
answered them very pertinently. 

A rabbin named Samai demonstrates resurrection by this passage of 
Exodus: “I appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and swore to give 
unto them the land of Canaan.” Now — says this great rabbin — 
notwithstanding this oath, God did not give them that land; therefore, they 
will rise again to enjoy it, in order that the oath be fulfilled. 

The profound philosopher Calmet finds a much more conclusive proof in 
vampires. He saw vampires issuing from churchyards to go and suck the 
blood of good people in their sleep; it is clear that they could not suck the 
blood of the living if they themselves were still dead; therefore they had 
risen again; this is peremptory. 

It is also certain that at the day of judgment all the dead will walk under 
ground, like moles — so says the “Talmud” — that they may appear in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, which lies between the city of Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives. There will be a good deal of squeezing in this valley; but 
it will only be necessary to reduce the bodies proportionately, like Milton’s 
devils in the hall of Pandemonium. 

This resurrection will take place to the sound of the trumpet, according 
to St. Paul. There must, of course, be more trumpets than one; for the 
thunder itself is not heard more than three or four leagues round. It is asked: 
How many trumpets will there be? The divines have not yet made the 
calculation; it will nevertheless be made. 

The Jews say that Queen Cleopatra, who no doubt believed in the 
resurrection like all the ladies of that day, asked a Pharisee if we were to 
rise again quite naked? The doctor answered that we shall be very well 
dressed, for the same reason that the corn that has been sown and perished 
under ground rises again in ear with a robe and a beard. This rabbin was an 
excellent theologian; he reasoned like Dom Calmet. 


SECTION IIL. 


Resurrection of the Ancients. 


It has been asserted that the dogma of resurrection was much in vogue with 
the Egyptians, and was the origin of their embalmings and their pyramids. 
This I myself formerly believed. Some said that the resurrection was to take 
place at the end of a thousand years; others at the end of three thousand. 
This difference in their theological opinions seems to prove that they were 
not very sure about the matter. 

Besides, in the history of Egypt, we find no man raised again; but among 
the Greeks we find several. Among the latter, then, we must look for this 
invention of rising again. 

But the Greeks often burned their bodies, and the Egyptians embalmed 
them, that when the soul, which was a small, aerial figure, returned to its 
habitation, it might find it quite ready. This had been good if its organs had 
also been ready; but the embalmer began by taking out the brain and 
clearing the entrails. How were men to rise again without intestines, and 
without the medullary part by means of which they think? Where were they 
to find again the blood, the lymph, and other humors? 

You will tell me that it was still more difficult to rise again among the 
Greeks, where there was not left of you more than a pound of ashes at the 
utmost — mingled, too, with the ashes of wood, stuffs and spices. 

Your objection is forcible, and I hold with you, that resurrection is a very 
extraordinary thing; but the son of Mercury did not the less die and rise 
again several times. The gods restored Pelops to life, although he had been 
served up as a ragout, and Ceres had eaten one of his shoulders. You know 
that Assculapius brought Hippolytus to life again; this was a verified fact, of 
which even the most incredulous had no doubt; the name of “Virbius,” 
given to Hippolytus, was a convincing proof. Hercules had resuscitated 
Alceste and Pirithous. Heres did, it is true — according to Plato — come to 
life again for fifteen days only; still it was a resurrection; the time does not 
alter the fact. 

Many grave schoolmen clearly see purgatory and resurrection in Virgil. 
As for purgatory, I am obliged to acknowledge that it is expressly in the 
sixth book. This may displease the Protestants, but I have no alternative: 


Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporea excedunt pestes,... 


Not death itself can wholly wash their stains; 

But long contracted filth even in the soul remains. 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin obscene in every face appear... 


But we have already quoted this passage in the article on “Purgatory,” 
which doctrine is here expressed clearly enough; nor could the kinsfolks of 
that day obtain from the pagan priests an indulgence to abridge their 
sufferings for ready money. The ancients were much more severe and less 
simoniacal than we are notwithstanding that they imputed so many foolish 
actions to their gods. What would you have? Their theology was made up of 
contradictions, as the malignant say is the case with our own. 

When their purgation was finished, these souls went and drank of the 
waters of Lethe, and instantly asked that they might enter fresh bodies and 
again see daylight. But is this a resurrection? Not at all; it is taking an 
entirely new body, not resuming the old one; it is a metempsychosis, 
without any relation to the manner in which we of the true faith are to rise 
again. 

The souls of the ancients did, I must acknowledge, make a very bad 
bargain in coming back to this world, for seventy years at most, to undergo 
once more all that we know is undergone in a life of seventy years, and then 
suffer another thousand years’ discipline. In my humble opinion there is no 
soul that would not be tired of this everlasting vicissitude of so short a life 
and so long a penance. 


SECTION IV. 


Resurrection of the Moderns. 


Our resurrection is quite different. Every man will appear with precisely the 
same body which he had before; and all these bodies will be burned for all 
eternity, excepting only, at most, one in a hundred thousand. This is much 
worse than a purgatory of ten centuries, in order to live here again a few 
years. 

When will the great day of this general resurrection arrive? This is not 
positively known; and the learned are much divided. Nor do they any more 
know how each one is to find his own members again. Hereupon they start 
many difficulties. 

1. Our body, say they, is, during life, undergoing a continual change; at 
fifty years of age we have nothing of the body in which our soul was lodged 
at twenty. 

2. A soldier from Brittany goes into Canada; there, by a very common 
chance, he finds himself short of food, and is forced to eat an Iroquois 
whom he killed the day before. This Iroquois had fed on Jesuits for two or 
three months; a great part of his body had become Jesuit. Here, then, the 
body of a soldier is composed of Iroquois, of Jesuits, and of all that he had 
eaten before. How is each to take again precisely what belongs to him? and 
which part belongs to each? 

3. A child dies in its mother’s womb, just at the moment that it has 
received a soul. Will it rise again foetus, or boy, or man? 

4. To rise again — to be the same person as you were — you must have 
your memory perfectly fresh and present; it is memory that makes your 
identity. If your memory be lost, how will you be the same man? 

5. There are only a certain number of earthly particles that can constitute 
an animal. Sand, stone, minerals, metals, contribute nothing. All earth is not 
adapted thereto; it is only the soils favorable to vegetation that are favorable 
to the animal species. When, after the lapse of many ages, every one is to 
rise again, where shall be found the earth adapted to the formation of all 
these bodies? 

6. Suppose an island, the vegetative part of which will suffice for a 
thousand men, and for five or six thousand animals to feed and labor for 
that thousand men; at the end of a hundred thousand generations we shall 


have to raise again a thousand millions of men. It is clear that matter will be 
wanting: “Materies opus est, ut crescunt post era saecla.” 

7. And lastly, when it is proved, or thought to be proved, that a miracle 
as great as the universal deluge, or the ten plagues of Egypt, will be 
necessary to work the resurrection of all mankind in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, it is asked: What becomes of the souls of all these bodies 
while awaiting the moment of returning into their cases? 

Fifty rather knotty questions might easily be put; but the divines would 
likewise easily find answers to them all. 


RIGHTS. 


SECTION I. 


National Rights — Natural Rights — Public Rights. 


I know no better way of commencing this subject than with the verses of 
Ariosto, in the second stanza of the 44th canto of the “Orlando Furioso,” 
which observes that kings, emperors, and popes, sign fine treaties one day 
which they break the next, and that, whatever piety they may affect, the 
only god to whom they really appeal, is their interest: 


Fan lega oggi re, papi et imperatori 
Doman saran nimici capitali: 

Perche, qual Papparenze esteriori, 

Non hanno i cor, non han gli animi tali, 
Che non mirando al torto piu che al dritto. 
Attendon solamente al lor profitto. 


If there were only two men on earth, how would they live together? They 
would assist each other; they would annoy each other; they would court 
each other; they would speak ill of each other; fight with each other; be 
reconciled to each other; and be neither able to live with nor without each 
other. In short, they would do as people at present do, who possess the gift 
of reason certainly, but the gift of instinct also; and will feel, reason, and act 
forever as nature has destined. 

No god has descended upon our globe, assembled the human race, and 
said to them, “I ordain that the negroes and Kaffirs go stark naked and feed 
upon insects. 

“T order the Samoyeds to clothe, themselves with the skins of reindeer, 
and to feed upon their flesh, insipid as it is, and eat dry and half putrescent 
fish without salt. It is my will that the Tartars of Thibet all believe what 
their dalai-lama shall say; and that the Japanese pay the same attention to 
their dairo. 

“The Arabs are not to eat swine, and the Westphalians nothing else but 
Swine. 

“T have drawn a line from Mount Caucasus to Egypt, and from Egypt to 
Mount Atlas. All who inhabit the east of that line may espouse as many 
women as they please; those to the west of it must be satisfied with one. 

“If, towards the Adriatic Gulf, or the marshes of the Rhine and the 
Meuse, or in the neighborhood of Mount Jura, or the Isle of Albion, any one 


shall wish to make another despotic, or aspire to be so himself, let his head 
be cut off, on a full conviction that destiny and myself are opposed to his 
intentions. 

“Should any one be so insolent as to attempt to establish an assembly of 
free men on the banks of the Manzanares, or on the shores of the Propontis, 
let him be empaled alive or drawn asunder by four horses. 

“Whoever shall make up his accounts according to a certain rule of 
arithmetic at Constantinople, at Grand Cairo, at Tafilet, at Delhi, or at 
Adrianople, let him be empaled alive on the spot, without form of law; and 
whoever shall dare to account by any other rule at Lisbon, Madrid, in 
Champagne, in Picardy, and towards the Danube, from Ulm unto Belgrade, 
let him be devoutly burned amidst chantings of the ‘Miserere.’ 

“That which is just along the shores of the Loire is otherwise on the 
banks of the Thames; for my laws are universal,” etc. 

It must be confessed that we have no very clear proof, even in the 
“Journal Chrétien,” nor in “The Key to the Cabinet of Princes,” that a god 
has descended in order to promulgate such a public law. It exists, 
notwithstanding, and is literally practised according to the preceding 
announcement; and there have been compiled, compiled, and compiled, 
upon these national rights, very admirable commentaries, which have never 
produced a sou to the great numbers who have been ruined by war, by 
edicts, and by tax-gatherers. 

These compilations closely resemble the case of conscience of Pontas. It 
is forbidden to kill; therefore all murderers are punished who kill not in 
large companies, and to the sound of trumpets; it is the rule. 

At the time when Anthropophagi still existed in the forest of Ardennes, 
an old villager met with a man-eater, who had carried away an infant to 
devour it. Moved with pity, the villager killed the devourer of children and 
released the little boy, who quickly fled away. Two passengers, who 
witnessed the transaction at a distance, accused the good man with having 
committed a murder on the king’s highway. The person of the offender 
being produced before the judge, the two witnesses — after they had paid 
the latter a hundred crowns for the exercise of his functions — deposed to 
the particulars, and the law being precise, the villager was hanged upon the 
spot for doing that which had so much exalted Hercules, Theseus, Orlando, 
and Amadis the Gaul. Ought the judge to be hanged himself, who executed 
this law to the letter? How ought the point to be decided upon a general 


principle? To resolve a thousand questions of this kind, a thousand volumes 
have been written. 

Puffendorff first established moral existences: “There are,” said he, 
“certain modes which intelligent beings attach to things natural, or to 
physical operations, with the view of directing or restraining the voluntary 
actions of mankind, in order to infuse order, convenience, and felicity into 
human existence.” 

Thus, to give correct ideas to the Swedes and the Germans of the just and 
the unjust, he remarks that “there are two kinds of place, in regard to one of 
which, it is said, that things are for example, here or there; and in respect to 
the other, that they have existed, do, or will exist at a certain time, as for 
example, yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow. In the same manner we conceive 
two sorts of moral existence, the one of which denotes a moral state, that 
has some conformity with place, simply considered; the other a certain 
time, when a moral effect will be produced,” etc. 

This is not all; Puffendorff curiously distinguishes the simple moral from 
the modes of opinion, and the formal from the operative qualities. The 
formal qualities are simple attributes, but the operative are to be carefully 
divided into original and derivated. 

In the meantime, Barbeyrac has commented on these fine things, and 
they are taught in the universities, and opinion is divided between Grotius 
and Puffendorff in regard to questions of similar importance. Take my 
recommendation; read Tully’s “Offices.” 


SECTION II. 


Nothing possibly can tend more to render a mind false, obscure, and 
uncertain than the perusal of Grotius, Puffendorff, and almost all the writers 
on the “jus gentium.” 

We must not do evil that good may come of it, says the writer to whom 
nobody hearkens. It is permitted to make war on a power, lest it should 
become too strong, says the “Spirit of Laws.” 

When rights are to be established by prescription, the publicists call to 
their aid divine right and human right; and the theologians take their part in 
the dispute. “Abraham and his seed,” say they, “had a right to the land of 
Canaan, because he had travelled there; and God had given it to him in a 
vision.” But according to the vulgate sage teachers, five hundred and forty- 


seven years elapsed between the time when Abraham purchased a sepulchre 
in the country and Joshua took possession of a small part of it. No matter, 
his right was clear and correct. And then prescription? Away with 
prescription! Ought that which once took place in Palestine to serve as a 
rule for Germany and Italy? Yes, for He said so. Be it so, gentlemen; God 
preserve me from disputing with you! 

The descendants of Attila, it is said, established themselves in Hungary. 
Till what time must the ancient inhabitants hold themselves bound in 
conscience to remain serfs to the descendants of Attila? 

Our doctors, who have written on peace and war, are very profound; if 
we attend to them, everything belongs of right to the sovereign for whom 
they write; he, in fact, has never been able to alienate his domains. The 
emperor of right ought to possess Rome, Italy, and France; such was the 
opinion of Bartholus; first, because the emperor was entitled king of the 
Romans; and, secondly, because the archbishop of Cologne is chancellor of 
Italy, and the archbishop of Trier chancellor of Gaul. Moreover, the emperor 
of Germany carries a gilded ball at his coronation, which of course proves 
that he is the rightful master of the whole globe. 

At Rome there is not a single priest who has not learned, in his course of 
theology, that the pope ought to be master of this earth, seeing it is written 
that it was said to Simon, the son of Jonas: “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church.” It was well said to Gregory VII. that this 
treated only of souls, and of the celestial kingdom. Damnable observation! 
he replied; and would have hanged the observer had he been able. 

Spirits, still more profound, establish this reasoning by an argument to 
which there is no reply. He to whom the bishop of Rome calls himself vicar 
has declared that his dominion is not of this world; can this world then 
belong to the vicar, when his master has renounced it? Which ought to 
prevail, human nature or the decretals? The decretals, indisputably. 

If it be asked whether the massacre of ten or twelve millions of unarmed 
men in America was defensible, it is replied that nothing can be more just 
and holy, since they were not Catholic, apostolic and Roman. 

There is not an age in which the declarations of war of Christian princes 
have not authorized the attack and pillage of all the subjects of the prince, to 
whom war has been announced by a herald, in a coat of mail and hanging 
Sleeves. Thus, when this signification has been made, should a native of 


Auvergne meet a German, he is bound to kill, and entitled to rob him either 
before or after the murder. 

The following has been a very thorny question for the schools: The ban, 
and the arriére-ban, having been ordered out in order to kill and be killed on 
the frontiers, ought the Suabians, being satisfied that the war is atrociously 
unjust, to march? Some doctors say yes; others, more just, pronounce no. 
What say the politicians? 

When we have fully discussed these great preliminary questions, with 
which no sovereign embarrasses himself, or is embarrassed, we must 
proceed to discuss the right of fifty or sixty families upon the county of 
Alost; the town of Orchies; the duchy of Berg and of Juliers; upon the 
countries of Tournay and Nice; and, above all, on the frontiers of all the 
provinces, where the weakest always loses his cause. 

It was disputed for a hundred years whether the dukes of Orleans, Louis 
XII., and Francis I., had a claim on the duchy of Milan, by virtue of a 
contract of marriage with Valentina de Milan, granddaughter of the bastard 
of a brave peasant, named Jacob Muzio. Judgment was given in this process 
at the battle of Pavia. 

The dukes of Savoy, of Lorraine, and of Tuscany still pretend to the 
Milanese; but it is believed that a family of poor gentlemen exist in Friuli, 
the posterity in a right line from Albion, king of the Lombards, who possess 
an anterior claim. 

The publicists have written great books upon the rights of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. The Turks have written none, and Jerusalem belongs to them; 
at least at this present writing; nor is Jerusalem a kingdom. 


CANONICAL RIGHTS — OR LAW. 


General Idea of the Rights of the Church or Canon Law, by M. Bertrand, 
Heretofore First Pastor of the Church of Berne. 

We assume neither to adopt nor contradict the principles of M. Bertrand; 
it is for the public to judge of them. 

Canon law, or the canon, according to the vulgar opinion, is 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence. It is the collection of canons, rules of the 
council, decrees of the popes, and maxims of the fathers. 

According to reason, and to the rights of kings and of the people, 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence is only an exposition of the privileges accorded 
to ecclesiastics by sovereigns representing the nation. 

If two supreme authorities, two administrations, having separate rights, 
exist, and the one will make war without ceasing upon the other, the 
unavoidable result will be perpetual convulsions, civil wars, anarchy, 
tyranny, and all the misfortunes of which history presents so miserable a 
picture. 

If a priest is made sovereign; if the dairo of Japan remained emperor 
until the sixteenth century; if the dalai-lama is still sovereign at Thibet; if 
Numa was at once king and pontiff; if the caliphs were heads of the state as 
well as of religion; and if the popes reign at Rome — these are only so 
many proofs of the truth of what we advance; the authority is not divided; 
there is but one power. The sovereigns of Russia and of England preside 
over religion; the essential unity of power is there preserved. 

Every religion is within the State; every priest forms a part of civil 
society, and all ecclesiastics are among the number of the subjects of the 
sovereign under whom they exercise their ministry. If a religion exists 
which establishes ecclesiastical independence, and supports them in a 
sovereign and legitimate authority, that religion cannot spring from God, the 
author of society. 

It is even to be proved, from all evidence, that in a religion of which God 
is represented as the author, the functions of ministers, their persons, 
property, pretensions, and manner of inculcating morality, teaching 
doctrines, celebrating ceremonies, the adjustment of spiritual penalties; in a 
word, all that relates to civil order, ought to be submitted to the authority of 
the prince and the inspection of the magistracy. 


If this jurisprudence constitutes a science, here will be found the 
elements. 

It is for the magistracy, solely, to authorize the books admissible into the 
schools, according to the nature and form of the government. It is thus that 
M. Paul Joseph Rieger, counsellor of the court, judiciously teaches canon 
law in the University of Vienna; and, in the like manner, the republic of 
Venice examined and reformed all the rules in the states which have ceased 
to belong to it. It is desirable that examples so wise should generally 
prevail. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Ecclesiastical Ministry. 


Religion is instituted only to preserve order among mankind, and to render 
them worthy of the bounty of the Deity by virtue. Everything in a religion 
which does not tend to this object ought to be regarded as foreign or 
dangerous. 

Instruction, exhortation, the fear of punishment to come, the promises of 
a blessed hereafter, prayer, advice, and spiritual consolation are the only 
means which churchmen can properly employ to render men virtuous on 
earth and happy to all eternity. 

Every other means is repugnant to the freedom of reason; to the nature of 
the soul; to the unalterable rights of conscience; to the essence of religion; 
to that of the clerical ministry; and to the just rights of the sovereign. 

Virtue infers liberty, as the transport of a burden implies active force. 
With constraint there is no virtue, and without virtue no religion. Make me a 
slave and I shall be the worse for it. 

Even the sovereign has no right to employ force to lead men to religion, 
which essentially presumes choice and liberty. My opinions are no more 
dependent on authority than my sickness or my health. 

In a word, to unravel all the contradictions in which books on the canon 
law abound, and to adjust our ideas in respect to the ecclesiastical ministry, 
let us endeavor, in the midst of a thousand ambiguities, to determine what is 
the Church. 

The Church, then, is all believers, collectively, who are called together 
on certain days to pray in common, and at all times to perform good actions. 

Priests are persons appointed, under the authority of the State, to direct 
these prayers, and superintend public worship generally. 

A numerous Church cannot exist without ecclesiastics; but these 
ecclesiastics are not the Church. 

It is not less evident that if the ecclesiastics, who compose a part of civil 
society, have acquired rights which tend to trouble or destroy such society, 
such rights ought to be suppressed. 

It is still more obvious that if God has attached prerogatives or rights to 
the Church, these prerogatives and these rights belong exclusively neither to 
the head of the Church nor to the ecclesiastics; because these are not the 


Church itself, any more than the magistrates are the sovereign, either in a 
republic or a monarchy. 

Lastly; it is very evident that it is our souls only which are submitted to 
the care of the clergy, and that for spiritual objects alone. 

The soul acts inwardly; its inward acts are thought, will, inclination, and 
an acquiescence in certain truths, all which are above restraint; and it is for 
the ecclesiastical ministry to instruct, but not to command them. 

The soul acts also outwardly. Its exterior acts are submission to the civil 
law; and here constraint may take place, and temporal or corporeal penalties 
may punish the violations of the law. 

Obedience to the ecclesiastical order ought, consequently, to be always 
free and voluntary; it ought to exact no other. On the contrary, submission 
to the civil law may be enforced. 

For the same reason ecclesiastical penalties, always being spiritual, 
attach in this world to those only who are inwardly convinced of their error. 
Civil penalties, on the contrary, accompanied by physical evil produce 
physical effects, whether the offender acknowledge the justice of them or 
not. 

Hence it manifestly results that the authority of the clergy can only be 
spiritual — that it is unacquainted with temporal power, and that any co- 
operative force belongs not to the administration of the Church, which is 
essentially destroyed by it. 

It moreover follows that a prince, intent not to suffer any division of his 
authority, ought not to permit any enterprise which places the members of 
the community in an outward or civil dependence on the ecclesiastical 
corporation. 

Such are the incontestable principles of genuine canonical right or law, 
the rules and the decisions of which ought at all times to be submitted to the 
test of eternal and immutable truths, founded upon natural rights and the 
necessary order of society. 


SECTION II. 


Of the Possessions of Ecclesiastics. 


Let us constantly ascend to the principles of society, which, in civil as in 
religious order, are the foundations of all right. 

Society in general is the proprietor of the territory of a country, and the 
source of national riches. A portion of this national revenue is devoted to 
the sovereign to support the expenses of government. Every individual is 
possessor of that part of the territory, and of the revenue, which the laws 
insure him; and no possession or enjoyment can at any time be sustained, 
except under the protection of law. 

In society we hold not any good, or any possession as a simple natural 
right, as we give up our natural rights and submit to the order of civil 
society, in return for assurance and protection. It is, therefore, by the law 
that we hold our possessions. 

No one can hold anything on earth through religion, neither lands nor 
chattels; since all its wealth is spiritual. The possessions of the faithful, as 
veritable members of the Church, are in heaven; it is there where their 
treasures are laid up. The kingdom of Jesus Christ, which He always 
announced as at hand, was not, nor could it be, of this world. No property, 
therefore, can be held by divine right. 

The Levites under the Hebrew law had, it is true, their tithe by a positive 
law of God; but that was under a theocracy which exists no longer — God 
Himself acting as the sovereign. All those laws have ceased, and cannot at 
present communicate any title to possession. 

If any body at present, like that of the priesthood, pretend to possess 
tithes or any other wealth by positive right divine, it must produce an 
express and incontestable proof enregistered by divine revelation. This 
miraculous title would be, I confess, an exception to the civil law, 
authorized by God, who says: “All persons ought to submit to the powers 
that be, because they are ordained of God and established in His name.” 

In defect of such a title, no ecclesiastical body whatever can enjoy aught 
on earth but by consent of the sovereignty and the authority of the civil 
laws. These form their sole title to possession. If the clergy imprudently 
renounce this title, they will possess none at all, and might be despoiled by 
any one who is strong enough to attempt it. Its essential interest is, 
therefore, to support civil society, to which it owes everything. 


For the same reason, as all the wealth of a nation is liable without 
exception to public expenditure for the defence of the sovereign and the 
nation, no property can be exempt from it but by force of law, which law is 
always revocable as circumstances vary. Peter cannot be exempt without 
augmenting the tax of John. Equity, therefore, is eternally claiming for 
equality against surcharges; and the State has a right, at all times, to 
examine into exemptions, in order to replace things in a just, natural, 
proportionate order, by abolishing previously granted immunities, whether 
permitted or extorted. 

Every law which ordains that the sovereign, at the expense of the public, 
shall take care of the wealth or possessions of any individual or a body, 
without this body or individual contributing to the common expenses, 
amounts to a subversion of law. 

I moreover assert that the quota, whether the contribution of a body or an 
individual, ought to be proportionately regulated, not by him or them, but 
by the sovereign or magistracy, according to the general form and law. Thus 
the sovereign or state may demand an account of the wealth and of the 
possessions of everybody as of every individual. 

It is, therefore, once more on these immutable principles that the rules of 
the canon law should be founded which relate to the possessions and 
revenue of the clergy. 

Ecclesiastics, without doubt, ought to be allowed sufficient to live 
honorably, but not as members of or as representing the Church, for the 
Church itself claims neither sovereignty nor possession in this world. 

But if it be necessary for ministers to preside at t the altar, it is proper 
that society should support them in the same manner as the magistracy and 
soldiers. It is, therefore, for the civil law to make a suitable provision for the 
priesthood. 

Even when the possessions of the ecclesiastics have been bestowed on 
them by wills, or in any other manner, the donors have not been able to 
denationalize the property by abstracting it from public charges and the 
authority of the laws. It is always under the guarantee of the laws, without 
which they would not possess the insured and legitimate possessions which 
they enjoy. 

It is, therefore, still left to the sovereign, or the magistracy in his name, 
to examine at all times if the ecclesiastical revenues be sufficient; and if 
they are not, to augment the allotted provision; if, on the contrary, they are 


excessive, it is for them to dispose of the superfluity for the general good of 
society. 

But according to the right, commonly called canonical, which has sought 
to form a State within the State, “imperium in imperio,” ecclesiastical 
property is sacred and intangible, because it belongs to religion and the 
Church; they have come of God, and not of man. 

In the first place, it is impossible to appropriate this terrestrial wealth to 
religion, which has nothing temporal. They cannot belong to the Church, 
which is the universal body of the believers, including the king, the 
magistracy, the soldiery, and all subjects; for we are never to forget that 
priests no more form the Church than magistrates the State. 

Lastly, these goods come only from God in the same sense as all goods 
come from Him, because all is submitted to His providence. 

Therefore, every ecclesiastical possessor of riches, or revenue, enjoys it 
only as a subject and citizen of the State, under the single protection of the 
civil law. 

Property, which is temporal and material, cannot be rendered sacred or 
holy in any sense, neither literally nor figuratively. If it be said that a person 
or edifice is sacred, it only signifies that it has been consecrated or set apart 
for spiritual purposes. 

The abuse of a metaphor, to authorize rights and pretensions destructive 
to all society, is an enterprise of which history and religion furnish more 
than one example, and even some very singular ones, which are not at 
present to my purpose. 


SECTION IIL. 


Of Ecclesiastical or Religious Assemblies. 


It is certain that nobody can call any public or regular assembly in a state 
but under the sanction of civil authority. 

Religious assemblies for public worship must be authorized by the 
sovereign, or civil magistracy, before they can be legal. 

In Holland, where the civil power grants the greatest liberty, and very 
nearly the same in Russia, in England, and in Prussia, those who wish to 
form a church have to obtain permission, after which the new church is in 
the states, although not of the religion of the states. In general, as soon as 
there is a sufficient number of persons, or of families, who wish to cultivate 
a particular mode of worship, and to assemble for that purpose, they can 
without hesitation apply to the magistrate, who makes himself a judge of it; 
and once allowed, it cannot be disturbed without a breach of public order. 
The facility with which the government of Holland has granted this 
permission has never produced any disorder; and it would be the same 
everywhere if the magistrate alone examined, judged, and protected the 
parties concerned. 

The sovereign, or civil power, possesses the right at all times of knowing 
what passes within these assemblies, of regulating, them in conformity with 
public order, and of preventing such as produce disorder. This perpetual 
inspection is an essential portion of sovereignty, which every religion ought 
to acknowledge. 

Everything in the worship, in respect to form of prayer, canticles, and 
ceremonies, ought to be open to the inspection of the magistrate. The clergy 
may compose these prayers; but it is for the State to approve or reform them 
in case of necessity. Bloody wars have been undertaken for mere forms, 
which would never have been waged had sovereigns understood their 
rights. 

Holidays ought to be no more established without the consent and 
approbation of the State, who may at all times abridge and regulate them. 
The multiplication of such days always produces a laxity of manners and 
national impoverishment. 

A superintendence over oral instruction and books of devotion, belongs 
of right to the State. It is not the executive which teaches, but which attends 
to the manner in which the people are taught. Morality above all should be 


attended to, which is always necessary; whereas disputes concerning 
doctrines are often dangerous. 

If disputes exist between ecclesiastics in reference to the manner of 
teaching, or on points of doctrine, the State may impose silence on both 
parties, and punish the disobedient. 

As religious congregations are not permitted by the State in order to treat 
of political matters, magistrates ought to repress seditious preachers, who 
heat the multitude by punishable declamation: these are pests in every State. 

Every mode of worship presumes a discipline to maintain order, 
uniformity, and decency. It is for the magistrate to protect this discipline, 
and to bring about such changes as times and circumstances may render 
necessary. 

For nearly eight centuries the emperors of the East assembled councils in 
order to appease religious disputes, which were only augmented by the too 
great attention paid to them. Contempt would have more certainly 
terminated the vain disputation, which interest and the passions had excited. 
Since the division of the empire of the West into various kingdoms, princes 
have left to the pope the convocation of these assemblies. The rights of the 
Roman pontiff are in this respect purely conventional, and the sovereigns 
may agree in the course of time, that they shall no longer exist; nor is any 
one of them obliged to submit to any canon without having examined and 
approved it. However, as the Council of Trent will most likely be the last, it 
is useless to agitate all the questions which might relate to a future general 
council. 

As to assemblies, synods, or national councils, they indisputably cannot 
be convoked except when the sovereign or State deems them necessary. The 
commissioners of the latter ought therefore to preside, direct all their 
deliberations, and give their sanction to the decrees. 

There may exist periodical assemblies of the clergy, to maintain order, 
under the authority of the State, but the civil power ought uniformly to 
direct their views and guide their deliberations. The periodical assembly of 
the clergy of France is only an assembly of regulative commissioners for all 
the clergy of the kingdom. 

The vows by which certain ecclesiastics oblige themselves to live in a 
body according to certain rules, under the name of monks, or of religieux, 
so prodigiously multiplied in Europe, should always be submitted to the 
inspection and approval of the magistrate. These convents, which shut up so 


many persons who are useless to society, and so many victims who regret 
the liberty which they have lost; these orders, which bear so many strange 
denominations, ought not to be valid or obligatory, unless when examined 
and sanctioned by the sovereign or the State. 

At all times, therefore, the prince or State has a right to take cognizance 
of the rules and conduct of these religious houses, and to reform or abolish 
them if held to be incompatible with present circumstances, and the positive 
welfare of society. 

The revenue and property of these religious bodies are, in like manner, 
open to the inspection of the magistracy, in order to judge of their amount 
and of the manner in which they are employed. If the mass of the riches, 
which is thus prevented from circulation, be too great; if the revenues 
greatly exceed the reasonable support of the regulars; if the employment of 
these revenues be opposed to the general good; if this accumulation 
impoverish the rest of the community; in all these cases it becomes the 
magistracy, as the common fathers of the country, to diminish and divide 
these riches, in order to make them partake of the circulation, which is the 
life of the body politic; or even to employ them in any other way for the 
benefit of the public. 

Agreeably to the same principles, the sovereign authority ought to forbid 
any religious order from having a superior who is a native or resident of 
another country. It approaches to the crime of lése-majesté. 

The sovereign may prescribe rules for admission into these orders; he 
may, according to ancient usage, fix an age, and hinder taking vows, except 
by the express consent of the magistracy in each instance. Every citizen is 
born a subject of the State, and has no right to break his natural 
engagements with society without the consent of those who preside over it. 

If the sovereign abolishes a religious order, the vows cease to be binding. 
The first vow is that to the State; it is a primary and tacit oath authorized by 
God; a vow according to the decrees of Providence; a vow unalterable and 
imprescriptible, which unites man in society to his country and his 
sovereign. If we take a posterior vow, the primitive one still exists; and 
when they clash, nothing can weaken or suspend the force of the primary 
engagement. If, therefore, the sovereign declares this last vow, which is 
only conditional and dependent on the first, incompatible with it, he does 
not dissolve a vow, but decrees it to be necessarily void, and replaces the 
individual in his natural state. 


The foregoing is quite sufficient to dissipate all the sophistry by which 
the canonists have sought to embarrass a question so simple in the 
estimation of all who are disposed to listen to reason. 


SECTION IV. 


On Ecclesiastical Penalties. 


Since neither the Church, which is the body of believers collectively, nor 
the ecclesiastics, who are ministers in the Church in the name of the 
sovereign and under his authority, possess any coactive strength, executive 
power, or terrestrial authority, it is evident that these ministers can inflict 
only spiritual punishments. To threaten sinners with the anger of heaven is 
the sole penalty that a pastor is entitled to inflict. If the name of punishment 
or penalty is not to be given to those censures or declamations, ministers of 
religion have none at all to inflict. 

May the Church eject from its bosom those who disgrace or who trouble 
it? This is a grand question, upon which the canonists have not hesitated to 
adopt the affirmative. Let us repeat, in the first place, that ecclesiastics are 
not the Church. The assembled Church, which includes the State or 
sovereign, doubtless possesses the right to exclude from the congregations a 
scandalous sinner, after repeated charitable and sufficient warnings. The 
exclusion, even in this case, cannot inflict any civil penalty, any bodily evil, 
or any merely earthly privation; but whatever right the Church may in this 
way possess, the ecclesiastics belonging to it can only exercise it as far as 
the sovereign and State allow. 

It is therefore still more incumbent on the sovereign, in this case, to 
watch over the manner in which this permitted right is exercised, vigilance 
being the more necessary in consequence of the abuse to which it is liable. 
It is, consequently, necessary for the supreme civil power to consult the 
rules for the regulation of assistance and charity, to prescribe suitable 
restrictions, without which every declaration of the clergy, and all 
excommunication, will be null and without effect, even when only 
applicable to the spiritual order. It is to confound different eras and 
circumstances, to regulate the proceedings of present times from the 
practice of the apostles. The sovereign in those days was not of the religion 
of the apostles, nor was the Church included in the State, so that the 
ministers of worship could not have recourse to the magistrates. Moreover, 
the apostles were ministers extraordinary, of which we now perceive no 
resemblance. If other examples of excommunication, without the authority 
of the sovereign, be quoted, I can only say that I cannot hear, without 
horror, of examples of excommunication insolently fulminated against 


sovereigns and magistrates; I boldly reply, that these denunciations amount 
to manifest rebellion, and to an open violation of the most sacred duties of 
religion, charity, and natural right. 

Let us add, in order to afford a complete idea of excommunication, and 
of the true rules of canonical right or law in this respect, that 
excommunication, legitimately pronounced by those to whom the 
sovereign, in the name of the Church, expressly leaves the power, includes 
privation only of spiritual advantages on earth, and can extend to nothing 
else: all beyond this will be abuse, and more or less tyrannical. The 
ministers of the Church can do no more than declare that such and such a 
man is no more a member of the Church. He may still, however, enjoy 
notwithstanding the excommunication, all his natural, civil, and temporal 
rights as a man and a citizen. If the magistrate steps in and deprives such a 
man, in consequence, of an office or employment in society, it then 
becomes a civil penalty for some fault against civil order. 

Let us suppose that which may very likely happen, as ecclesiastics are 
only men, that the excommunication which they have been led to pronounce 
has been prompted by some error or some passion; he who is exposed to a 
censure so precipitate is clearly justified in his conscience before God; the 
declaration issued against him can produce no effect upon the life to come. 
Deprived of exterior communion with the true Church, he may still enjoy 
the consolation of the interior communion. Justified by his conscience, he 
has nothing to fear in a future existence from the judgment of God, his only 
true judge. 

It is then a great question, as to canonical rights, whether the clergy, their 
head, or any ecclesiastical body whatever, can excommunicate the 
sovereign or the magistracy, under any pretext, or for any abuse of their 
power? This question is essentially scandalous, and the simple doubt a 
direct rebellion. In fact, the first duty of man in society is to respect the 
magistrate, and to advance his respectability, and you pretend to have a 
right to censure and set him aside. Who has given you this absurd and 
pernicious right? Is it God, who governs the political world by delegated 
sovereignty, and who ordains that society shall subsist by subordination? 

The first ecclesiastics at the rise of Christianity — did they conceive 
themselves authorized to excommunicate Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, or even 
Constantine, who was a _ heretic? How then have pretensions thus 
monstrous, ideas thus atrocious, wicked attempts equally condemned by 


reason and by natural and religious rights, been suffered to last so long? If a 
religion exists which teaches like horrors, society ought to proscribe it, as 
directly subversive of the repose of mankind. The cry of whole nations is 
already lifted up against these pretended canonical laws, dictated by 
ambition and by fanaticism. It is to be hoped that sovereigns, better 
instructed in their rights, and supported by the fidelity of their people, will 
terminate abuses so enormous, and which have caused so many 
misfortunes. The author of the “Essay on the Manners and Spirit of 
Nations” has been the first to forcibly expose the atrocity of enterprises of 
this nature. 


SECTION V. 


Of the Superintendence of Doctrine. 


The sovereign is not the judge of the truth of doctrine; he may judge for 
himself, like all other men; but he ought to take cognizance of it in respect 
to everything which relates to civil order, whether in regard to purport or 
delivery. 

This is the general rule from which magistrates ought never to depart. 
Nothing in a doctrine merits the attention of the police, except as it interests 
public order: it is the influence of doctrine upon manners that decides its 
importance. Doctrines which have a distant connection only with good 
conduct can never be fundamental. Truths which conduce to render 
mankind gentle, humane, obedient to the laws and to the government, 
interest the State, and proceed evidently from God. 


SECTION VI. 


Superintendence of the Magistracy Over the Administration of the 
Sacraments. 


The administration of the sacraments ought to be submitted to the careful 
inspection of the magistrates in everything which concerns public order. 

It has already been observed that the magistrate ought to watch over the 
form of the public registry of marriages, baptisms, and deaths, without any 
regard to the creed of the different inhabitants of the State. 

Similar reasons in relation to police and good government — do they not 
require an exact registry in the hands of the magistracy of all those who 
make vows, and enter convents in those countries in which convents are 
permitted? 

In the sacrament of repentance, the minister who refuses or grants 
absolution is accountable for his judgment only to God; and in the same 
manner, the penitent is accountable to God alone, whether he consummates 
it all, or does so well or ill. 

No pastor, himself a sinner, ought to have the right of publicly refusing, 
on his own private authority, the eucharist to another sinner. The sinless 
Jesus Christ refused not the communion to Judas. 

Extreme unction and the viaticum, if demanded or requested by the sick, 
should be governed by the same, rule. The simple right of the minister is to 
exhort the sick person, and it is the duty of the magistrate to take care that 
the pastor abuse not circumstances, in order to persecute the invalid. 

Formerly, it was the Church collectively which called the pastors, and 
conferred upon them the right of governing and instructing the flock. At 
present, ecclesiastics alone consecrate others, and the magistracy ought to 
be watchful of this privilege. 

It is doubtless a great, though ancient abuse, that of conferring orders 
without functions; it is depriving the State of members, without adding to 
the Church. The magistrate is called upon to reform this abuse. 

Marriage, in a civil sense, is the legitimate union of a man with a woman 
for the procreation of children, to secure their due nurture and education, 
and in order to assure unto them their rights and properties under the 
protection of the laws. In order to confirm and establish this union, it is 
accompanied by a religious ceremony, regarded by some as a sacrament, 
and by others as a portion of public worship; a genuine logomachy, which 


changes nothing in the thing. Two points are therefore to be distinguished in 
marriage — the civil contract, or natural engagement, and the sacrament, or 
sacred ceremony. Marriage may therefore exist, with all its natural and civil 
effects, independently of the religious ceremony. The ceremonies of the 
Church are only essential to civil order, because the State has adopted them. 
A long time elapsed before the ministers of religion had anything to do with 
marriage. In the time of Justinian, the agreement of the parties, in the 
presence of witnesses, without any ceremonies of the Church, legalized 
marriages among Christians. It was that emperor who, towards the middle 
of the sixth century, made the first laws by which the presence of priests 
was required, as simple witnesses, without, however, prescribing any 
nuptial benediction. The emperor Leo, who died in 886, seems to have been 
the first who placed the religious ceremony in the number of necessary 
conditions. The terms of the law itself indeed, which ordains it, prove it to 
have been a novelty. 

From the correct idea which we now form of marriage, it results in the 
first place, that good order, and even piety, render religious forms adopted 
in all Christian countries necessary. But the essence of marriage cannot be 
denationalized, and this engagement, which is the principal one in society, 
ought uniformly, as a branch of civil and political order, to be placed under 
the authority of the magistracy. 

It follows, therefore, that a married couple, even educated in the worship 
of infidels and heretics, are not obliged to marry again, if they have been 
united agreeably to the established forms of their own country; and it is for 
the magistrate in all such instances to investigate the state of the case. 

The priest is at present the magistrate freely nominated by the law, in 
certain countries, to receive the pledged faith of persons wishing to marry. It 
is very evident, that the law can modify or change as it pleases the extent of 
this ecclesiastical authority. 

Wills and funerals are incontestably under the authority of the civil 
magistracy and the police. The clergy have never been allowed to usurp the 
authority of the law in respect to these. In the age of Louis XIV. however, 
and even in that of Louis XV., striking examples have been witnessed of the 
endeavors of certain fanatical ecclesiastics to interfere in the regulation of 
funerals. Under the pretext of heresy, they refused the sacraments, and 
interment; a barbarity which Pagans would have held in horror. 


SECTION VIL. 


Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 


The sovereign or State may, without doubt, give up to an ecclesiastical 
body, or a single priest, a jurisdiction over certain objects and certain 
persons, with a power suitable to the authority confided. I examine not into 
the prudence of remitting a certain portion of civil authority into the hands 
of any body or person who already enjoys an authority in things spiritual. 
To deliver to those who ought to be solely employed in conducting men to 
heaven, an authority upon earth, is to produce a union of two powers, the 
abuse of which is only too easy; but at least it is evident that any man, as 
well as an ecclesiastic, may be intrusted with the same jurisdiction. By 
whomsoever possessed, it has either been conceded by the sovereign power, 
or usurped; there is no medium. The kingdom of Jesus Christ is not of this 
world; he refused to be a judge upon earth, and ordered that men should 
give unto Cesar the things which belonged unto Cesar: he forbade all 
dominations to his apostles, and preached only humility, gentleness, and 
dependence. From him ecclesiastics can derive neither power, authority, 
domination, nor jurisdiction in this world. They can therefore possess no 
legitimate authority, but by a concession from the sovereign or State, from 
which all authority in a society can properly emanate. 

There was a time in the unhappy epoch of the feudal ages in which 
ecclesiastics were possessed in various countries with the principal 
functions of the magistracy: the authority of the lords of the lay fiefs, so 
formidable to the sovereign and oppressive to the people, has been since 
bounded; but a portion of the independence of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions still exists. When will sovereigns be sufficiently informed and 
courageous to take back from them the usurped authority and numerous 
privileges which they have so often abused, to annoy the flock which they 
ought to protect? 

It is by this inadvertence of princes that the audacious enterprises of 
ecclesiastics against sovereigns themselves have originated. The scandalous 
history of these attempts has been consigned to records which cannot be 
contested. The bull “In cena Domini,” in particular, still remains to prove 
the continual enterprises of the clergy against royal and civil authority. 

Extract from the Tariff of the Rights Exacted in France by the Court of 
Rome for Bulls, Dispensations, Absolutions, etc., which Tariff was Decreed 


in the King’s Council, Sept. 4, 1691, and Which is Reported Entire in the 
Brief of James Lepelletier, Printed at Lyons in 1699, with the Approbation 
and Permission of the King. Lyons: Printed for Anthony Boudet, Eighth 
Edition. 

1. For absolution for the crime of apostasy, payable to the pope, twenty- 
four livres. 

2. A bastard wishing to take orders must pay twenty-five livres for a 
dispensation; if desirous to possess a benefice, he must pay in addition one 
hundred and eighty livres; if anxious that his dispensation should not allude 
to his illegitimacy, he will have to pay a thousand and fifty livres. 

3. For dispensation and absolution of bigamy, one thousand and fifty 
livres. 

4. For a dispensation for the error of a false judgment in the 
administration of justice or the exercise of medicine, ninety livres. 

5. Absolution for heresy, twenty-four livres. 

6. Brief of forty hours, for seven years, twelve livres. 

7. Absolution for having committed homicide in self-defence, or 
undesignedly, ninety-five livres. All in company of the murderer also need 
absolution, and are to pay for the same eighty-five livres each. 

8. Indulgences for seven years, twelve livres. 

9. Perpetual indulgences for a brotherhood, forty livres. 

10. Dispensation for irregularity and incapacity, twenty-five livres; if the 
irregularity is great, fifty livres. 

11. For permission to read forbidden books, twenty-five livres. 

12. Dispensation for simony, forty livres; with an augmentation 
according to circumstances. 

13. Brief to permit the eating of forbidden meats, sixty-five livres. 

14. Dispensation for simple vows of chastity or of religion, fifteen livres. 
Brief declaratory of the nullity of the profession of a monk or a nun, one 
hundred livres. If this brief be requested ten years after profession, double 
the amount. 

Dispensations in Relation to Marriage. 

Dispensations for the fourth degree of relationship, with cause, sixty-five 
livres; without cause, ninety livres; with dispensation for familiarities that 
have passed between the future married persons, one hundred and eighty 
livres. 


For relations of the third or fourth degree, both on the side of the father 
and mother, without cause, eight hundred and eighty livres; with cause, one 
hundred and forty-five livres. 

For relations of the second degree on one side, and the fourth on the 
other; nobles to pay one thousand four hundred and thirty livres; roturiers, 
one thousand one hundred and fifty livres. 

He who would marry the sister of the girl to whom he has been 
affianced, to pay for a dispensation, one thousand four hundred and thirty 
livres. 

Those who are relations in the third degree, if they are nobles, or live 
creditably, are to pay one thousand four hundred and thirty livres; if the 
relationship is on the side of father as well as mother, two thousand four 
hundred and thirty livres. 

Relations in the second degree to pay four thousand five hundred and 
thirty livres; and if the female has accorded favors to the male, in addition 
for absolution, two thousand and thirty livres. 

For those who have stood sponsors at the baptism of the children of each 
other, the dispensation will cost two thousand seven hundred and thirty 
livres. If they would be absolved from premature familiarity, one thousand 
three hundred and thirty livres in addition. 

He who has enjoyed the favors of a widow during the life of her 
deceased husband, in order to legitimately espouse her, will have to pay one 
hundred and ninety livres. 

In Spain and Portugal, the marriage dispensations are still dearer. 
Cousins-german cannot obtain them for less than two thousand crowns. 

The poor not being able to pay these taxes, abatements may be made. It 
is better to obtain half a right, than lose all by refusing the dispensation. 

No reference is had here to the sums paid to the pope for the bulls of 
bishops, abbots, etc., which are to be found in the almanacs; but we cannot 
perceive by what authority the pope of Rome levies taxes upon laymen who 
choose to marry their cousins. 


RIVERS. 


The progress of rivers to the ocean is not so rapid as that of man to error. It 
is not long since it was discovered that all rivers originate in those eternal 
masses of snow which cover the summits of lofty mountains, those snows 
in rain, that rain in the vapor exhaled from the land and sea; and that thus 
everything is a link in the great chain of nature. 

When a boy, I heard theses delivered which proved that all rivers and 
fountains came from the sea. This was the opinion of all antiquity. These 
rivers flowed into immense caverns, and thence distributed their waters to 
all parts of the world. 

When Aristeus goes to lament the loss of his bees to Cyrene his mother, 
goddess of the little river Enipus in Thessaly, the river immediately divides 
itself, forming as it were two mountains of water, right and left, to receive 
him according to ancient and immemorial usage; after which he has a view 
of those vast and beautiful grottoes through which flow all the rivers of the 
earth; the Po, which descends from Mount Viso in Piedmont, and traverses 
Italy; the Teverone, which comes from the Apennines; the Phasis, which 
issues from Mount Caucasus, and falls into the Black Sea; and numberless 
others. 

Virgil, in this instance, adopted a strange system of natural philosophy, in 
which certainly none but poets can be indulged. 

Such, however, was the credit and prevalence of this system that, fifteen 
hundred years afterwards, Tasso completely imitated Virgil in his fourteenth 
canto, while imitating at the same time with far greater felicity Ariosto. An 
old Christian magician conducts underground the two knights who are to 
bring back Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, as Melissa had rescued 
Rogero from the caresses of Alcina. This venerable sage makes Rinaldo 
descend into his grotto, from which issue all the rivers which refresh and 
fertilize our earth. It is a pity that the rivers of America are not among the 
number. But as the Nile, the Danube, the Seine, the Jordan, and the Volga 
have their source in this cavern, that ought to be deemed sufficient. What is 
still more in conformity to the physics of antiquity is the circumstance of 
this grotto or cavern being in the very centre of the earth. Of course, it is 
here that Maupertuis wanted to take a tour. 


After admitting that rivers spring from mountains, and that both of them 
are essential parts of this great machine, let us beware how we give in to 
varying and vanishing systems. 

When Maillet imagined that the sea had formed the mountains, he should 
have dedicated his book to Cyrano de Bergerac. When it has been said, also, 
that the great chains of mountains extend from east to west, and that the 
greatest number of rivers also flow always to the west, the spirit of system 
has been more consulted than the truth of nature. 

With respect to mountains, disembark at the Cape of Good Hope, you 
will perceive a chain of mountains from the south as far north as 
Monomotapa. Only a few persons have visited that quarter of the world, and 
travelled under the line in Africa. But Calpe and Abila are completely in the 
direction of north and south. From Gibraltar to the river Guadiana, in a 
course directly northward, there is a continuous range of mountains. New 
and Old Castile are covered with them, and the direction of them all is from 
south to north, like that of all the mountains in America. With respect to the 
rivers, they flow precisely according to the disposition or direction of the 
land. 

The Guadalquivir runs straight to the south from Villanueva to San 
Lucar; the Guadiana the same, as far as Badajos. All the rivers in the Gulf 
of Venice, except the Po, fall into the sea towards the south. Such is the 
course of the Rhone from Lyons to its mouth. That of the Seine is from the 
north-northwest. The Rhine, from Basle, goes straight to the north. The 
Meuse does the same, from its source to the territory overflowed by its 
waters. The Scheldt also does the same. 

Why, then, should men be so assiduous in deceiving themselves, just for 
the pleasure of forming systems, and leading astray persons of weak and 
ignorant minds? What good can possibly arise from inducing a number of 
people — who must inevitably be soon undeceived — to believe that all 
rivers and all mountains are in a direction from east to west, or from west to 
east; that all mountains are covered with oyster-shells — which is most 
certainly false — that anchors have been found on the summit of the 
mountains of Switzerland; that these mountains have been formed by the 
currents of the ocean; and that limestone is composed entirely of seashells? 
What! shall we, at the present day, treat philosophy as the ancients formerly 
treated history? 


To return to streams and rivers. The most important and valuable things 
that can be done in relation to them is preventing their inundations, and 
making new rivers — that is, canals — out of those already existing, 
wherever the undertaking is practicable and beneficial. This is one of the 
most useful services that can be conferred upon a nation. The canals of 
Egypt were as serviceable as its pyramids were useless. 

With regard to the quantity of water conveyed along the beds of rivers, 
and everything relating to calculation on the subject, read the article on 
“River,” by M. d’Alembert. It is, like everything else done by him, clear, 
exact, and true; and written in a style adapted to the subject; he does not 
employ the style of Telemachus to discuss subjects of natural philosophy. 


ROADS. 


It was not until lately that the modern nations of Europe began to render 
roads practicable and convenient, and to bestow on them some beauty. To 
superintend and keep in order the road is one of the most important cares of 
both the Mogul and Chinese emperors. But these princes never attained 
such eminence in this department as the Romans. The Appian, the Aurelian, 
the Flaminian, the A:milian, and the Trajan ways exist even at the present 
day. The Romans alone were capable of constructing such roads, and they 
alone were capable of repairing them. 

Bergier, who has written an otherwise valuable book, insists much on 
Solomon’s employing thirty thousand Jews in cutting wood on Mount 
Lebanon, eighty thousand in building the temple, seventy thousand on 
carriages, and three thousand six hundred in superintending the labors of 
others. We will for a moment admit it all to be true; yet still there is nothing 
said about his making or repairing highways. 

Pliny informs us that three hundred thousand men were employed for 
twenty years in building one of the pyramids of Egypt; I am not disposed to 
doubt it; but surely three hundred thousand men might have been much 
better employed. Those who worked on the canals in Egypt; or on the great 
wall, the canals, or highways of China; or those who constructed the 
celebrated ways of the Roman Empire were much more usefully occupied 
than the three hundred thousand miserable slaves in building a pyramidal 
sepulchre for the corpse of a bigoted Egyptian. 

We are well acquainted with the prodigious works accomplished by the 
Romans, their immense excavations for lakes of water, or the beds of lakes 
formed by nature, filled up, hills levelled, and a passage bored through a 
mountain by Vespasian, in the Flaminian way, for more than a thousand feet 
in length, the inscription on which remains at present. Pausilippo is not to 
be compared with it. 

The foundations of the greater part of our present houses are far from 
being so solid as were the highways in the neighborhood of Rome; and 
these public ways were extended throughout the empire, although not upon 
the same scale of duration and solidity. To effect that would have required 
more men and money than could possibly have been obtained. 


Almost all the highways of Italy were erected on a foundation four feet 
deep; when a space of marshy ground or bog was on the track of the road, it 
was filled up; and when any part of it was mountainous, its pretipitousness 
was reduced to a gentle and trifling inclination from the general line of the 
road. In many parts, the roads were supported by solid walls. 

Upon the four feet of masonry, were placed large hewn stones of marble, 
nearly one foot in thickness, and frequently ten feet wide; they were 
indented by the chisel to prevent the slipping of the horses. It was difficult 
to say which most attracted admiration — the utility or the magnificence of 
these astonishing works. 

Nearly all of these wonderful constructions were raised at the public 
expense. Cesar repaired and extended the Appian way out of his own 
private funds; those funds, however, consisted of the money of the republic. 

Who were the persons employed upon these works? Slaves, captives 
taken in war, and provincials that were not admitted to the distinction of 
Roman citizens. They worked by “corvée,” as they do in France and 
elsewhere; but some trifling remuneration was allowed them. 

Augustus was the first who joined the legions with the people in labors 
upon the highways of the Gauls, and in Spain and Asia. He penetrated the 
Alps by the valley which bore his name, and which the Piedmontese and the 
French corruptly called the “Valley of Aéste.” It was previously necessary 
to bring under subjection all the savage hordes by which these cantons were 
inhabited. There is still visible, between Great and Little St. Bernard, the 
triumphal arch erected by the senate in honor of him after this expedition. 
He again penetrated the Alps on another side leading to Lyons, and thence 
into the whole of Gaul. The conquered never effected for themselves so 
much as was effected for them by their conquerors. 

The downfall of the Roman Empire was that of all the public works, as 
also of all orderly police, art, and industry. The great roads disappeared in 
the Gauls, except some causeways, “chaussées,” which the unfortunate 
Queen Brunehilde kept for a little time in repair. A man could scarcely 
move on horseback with safety on the ancient celebrated ways, which were 
now becoming dreadfully broken up, and impeded by masses of stone and 
mud. It was found necessary to pass over the cultivated fields; the ploughs 
scarcely effected in a month what they now easily accomplish in a week. 
The little commerce that remained was limited to a few woollen and linen 
cloths, and some wretchedly wrought hardwares, which were carried on the 


backs of mules to the fortifications or prisons called “chateaux” situated in 
the midst of marshes, or on the tops of mountains covered with snow. 

Whatever travelling was accomplished — and it could be but little — 
during the severe seasons of the year, so long and so tedious in northern 
climates, could be effected only by wading through mud or climbing over 
rocks. Such was the state of the whole of France and Germany down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Every individual wore boots; and in 
many of the cities of Germany the inhabitants went into the streets on stilts. 

At length, under Louis XIV., were begun those great roads which other 
nations have imitated. Their width was limited to sixty feet in the year 
1720. They are bordered by trees in many places to the extent of thirty 
leagues from the capital, which has a most interesting and delightful effect. 
The Roman military ways were only sixteen feet wide, but were infinitely 
more solid. It was necessary to repair them every year, as is the practice 
with us. They were embellished by monuments, by military columns, and 
even by magnificent tombs; for it was not permitted, either in Greece or 
Italy, to bury the dead within the walls of cities, and still less within those of 
temples; to do so would have been no less an offence than sacrilege. It was 
not then as it is at present in our churches, in which, for a sum of money, 
ostentatious and barbarous vanity is allowed to deposit the dead bodies of 
wealthy citizens, infecting the very place where men assemble to adore their 
God in purity, and where incense seems to be burned solely to counteract 
the stench of carcasses; while the poorer classes are deposited in the 
adjoining cemetery; and both unite their fatal influence to spread contagion 
among survivors. 

The emperors were almost the only persons whose ashes were permitted 
to repose in the monuments erected at Rome. 

Highways, sixty feet in width, occupy too much land; it is about forty 
feet more than necessary. France measures two hundred leagues, or 
thereabouts, from the mouth of the Rhone to the extremity of Brittany, and 
about the same from Perpignan to Dunkirk; reckoning the league at two 
thousand five hundred toises. This calculation requires, merely for two great 
roads, a hundred and twenty millions of square feet of land, all which must 
of course be lost to agriculture. This loss is very considerable in a country 
where the harvests are by no means always abundant. 

An attempt was made to pave the high road from Orleans, which was not 
of the width above mentioned; but it was seen, in no long time, that nothing 


could be worse contrived for a road constantly covered with heavy 
carriages. Of these hewn paving stones laid on the ground, some will be 
constantly sinking, and others rising above the correct level, and the road 
becomes rugged, broken, and impracticable; it was therefore found 
necessary that the plan should be abandoned. 

Roads covered with gravel and sand require a renewal of labor every 
year; this labor interferes with the cultivation of land, and is ruinous to 
agriculture. 

M. Turgot, son of the mayor of Paris — whose name is never mentioned 
in that city but with blessings, and who was one of the most enlightened, 
patriotic, and zealous of magistrates — and the humane and beneficent M. 
de Fontette have done all in their power, in the provinces of Limousin and 
Normandy, to correct this most serious inconvenience. 

It has been contended that we should follow the example of Augustus 
and Trajan, and employ our troops in the construction of highways. But in 
that case the soldier must necessarily have an increase of pay; and a 
kingdom, which was nothing but a province of the Roman Empire, and 
which is often involved in debt, can rarely engage in such undertakings as 
the Roman Empire accomplished without difficulty. 

It is a very commendable practice in the Low Countries, to require the 
payment of a moderate toll from all carriages, in order to keep the public 
roads in proper repair. The burden is a very light one. The peasant is 
relieved from the old system of vexation and oppression, and the roads are 
in such fine preservation as to form even an agreeable continued 
promenade. 

Canals are much more useful still. The Chinese surpass all other people 
in these works, which require continual attention and repair. Louis XIV., 
Colbert, and Riquet, have immortalized themselves by the canal which joins 
the two seas. They have never been as yet imitated. It is no difficult matter 
to travel through a great part of France by canals. Nothing could be more 
easy in Germany than to join the Rhine to the Danube; but men appear to 
prefer ruining one another’s fortunes, and cutting each other’s throats about 
a few paltry villages, to extending the grand means of human happiness. 


ROD. 


The Theurgists and ancient sages had always a rod with which they 
operated. 

Mercury passes for the first whose rod worked miracles. It is asserted 
that Zoroaster also bore a great rod. The rod of the ancient Bacchus was his 
Thyrsus, with which he separated the waters of the Orontes, the Hydaspus, 
and the Red Sea. The rod of Hercules was his club. Pythagoras was always 
represented with his rod. It is said it was of gold; and it is not surprising 
that, having a thigh of gold, he should possess a rod of the same metal. 

Abaris, priest of the hyperborean Apollo, who it is pretended was 
contemporary with Pythagoras, was still more famous for his rod. It was 
indeed only of wood, but he traversed the air astride of it. Porphyry and 
Iamblichus pretend that these two grand Theurgists, Abaris and Pythagoras, 
amicably exhibited their rods to each other. 

The rod, with sages, was at all times a sign of their superiority. The 
sorcerers of the privy council of Pharaoh at first effected as many feats with 
their rods as Moses with his own. The judicious Calmet informs us, in his 
“Dissertation on the Book of Exodus,” that “these operations of the Magi 
were not miracles, properly speaking, but metamorphoses, viz.: singular and 
difficult indeed, but nevertheless neither contrary to nor above the laws of 
nature.” The rod of Moses had the superiority, which it ought to have, over 
those of the Chotins of Egypt. 

Not only did the rod of Aaron share in the honor of the prodigies of that 
of his brother Moses, but he performed some admirable things with his 
own. No one can be ignorant that, out of thirteen rods, Aaron’s alone 
blossomed, and bore buds and flowers of almonds. 

The devil, who, as is well known, is a wicked aper of the deeds of saints, 
would also have his rod or wand, with which he gratified the sorcerers: 
Medea and Circe were always armed with this mysterious instrument. 
Hence, a magician never appears at the opera without his rod, and on which 
account they call their parts, “rdles de baguette.” No performer with cups 
and balls can manage his hey presto! without his rod or wand. 

Springs of water and hidden treasures are discovered by means of a rod 
made of a hazel twig, which fails not to press the hand of a fool who holds 
it too fast, but which turns about easily in that of a knave. M. Formey, 


secretary of the academy of Berlin, explains this phenomenon by that of the 
loadstone. All the conjurers of past times, it was thought, repaired to a 
sabbath or assembly on a magic rod or on a broom-stick; and judges, who 
were no conjurers, burned them. 

Birchen rods are formed of a handful of twigs of that tree with which 
malefactors are scourged on the back. It is indecent and shameful to scourge 
in this manner the posteriors of young boys and girls; a punishment which 
was formerly that of slaves. I have seen, in some colleges, barbarians who 
have stripped children almost naked; a kind of executioner, often 
intoxicated, lacerate them with long rods, which frequently covered them 
with blood, and produced extreme inflammation. Others struck them more 
gently, which from natural causes has been known to produce 
consequences, especially in females, scarcely less disgusting. 

By an incomprehensible species of police, the Jesuits of Paraguay 
whipped the fathers and mothers of families on their posteriors. Had there 
been no other motive for driving out the Jesuits, that would have sufficed. 


ROME (COURT OF). 


Before the time of Constantine, the bishop of Rome was considered by the 
Roman magistrates, who were unacquainted with our holy religion, only as 
the chief of a sect, frequently tolerated by the government, but frequently 
experiencing from it capital punishment. The names of the first disciples, 
who were by birth Jews, and of their successors, who governed the little 
flock concealed in the immense city of Rome, were absolutely unknown by 
all the Latin writers. We well know that everything was changed, and in 
what manner everything was changed under Constantine. 

The bishop of Rome, protected and enriched as he was, was always in 
subjection to the emperors, like the bishop of Constantinople, and of 
Nicomedia, and every other, not making even the slightest pretension to the 
shadow of sovereign authority. Fatality, which guides the affairs of the 
universe, finally established the power of the ecclesiastical Roman court, by 
the hands of the barbarians who destroyed the empire. 

The ancient religion, under which the Romans had been victorious for 
such a series of ages, existed still in the hearts of the population, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of persecution, when, in the four hundred and 
eighth year of our era, Alaric invaded Italy and beseiged Rome. Pope 
Innocent I. indeed did not think proper to forbid the inhabitants of that city 
sacrificing to the gods in the capitol, and in the other temples, in order to 
obtain the assistance of heaven against the Goths. But this same Pope 
Innocent, if we may credit Zosimus and Orosius, was one of the deputation 
sent to treat with Alaric, a circumstance which shows that the pope was at 
that time regarded as a person of considerable consequence. 

When Attila came to ravage Italy in 452, by the same right which the 
Romans themselves had exercised over so many and such powerful nations; 
by the right of Clovis, of the Goths, of the Vandals, and the Heruli, the 
emperor sent Pope Leo I., assisted by two personages of consular dignity, to 
negotiate with that conqueror. I have no doubt, that agreeably to what we 
are positively told, St. Leo was accompanied by an angel, armed with a 
flaming sword, which made the king of the Huns tremble, although he had 
no faith in angels, and a single sword was not exceedingly likely to inspire 
him with fear. This miracle is very finely painted in the Vatican, and 
nothing can be clearer than that it never would have been painted unless it 


had actually been true. What particularly vexes and perplexes me is this 
angel’s suffering Aquileia, and the whole of Illyria, to be sacked and 
ravaged, and also his not preventing Genseric, at a later period, from giving 
up Rome to his soldiers for fourteen days of plunder. It was evidently not 
the angel of extermination. 

Under the exarchs, the credit and influence of the popes augmented, but 
even then they had not the smallest degree of civil power. The Roman 
bishop, elected by the people, craved protection for the bishop, of the 
exarch of Ravenna, who had the power of confirming or of cancelling the 
election. 

After the exarchate was destroyed by the Lombards, the Lombard kings 
were desirous of becoming masters also of the city of Rome; nothing could 
certainly be more natural. 

Pepin, the usurper of France, would not suffer the Lombards to usurp 
that capital, and so become too powerful against himself; nothing again can 
be more natural than this. 

It is pretended that Pepin and his son Charlemagne gave to the Roman 
bishops many lands of the exarchate, which was designated the Justices of 
St. Peter— “les Justices de St. Pierre.” Such is the real origin of their 
temporal power. From this period, these bishops appear to have assiduously 
exerted themselves to obtain something of rather more consideration and of 
more consequence than these justices. 

We are in possession of a letter from Pope Arian I. to Charlemagne, in 
which he says, “The pious liberality of the emperor Constantine the Great, 
of sacred memory, raised and exalted, in the time of the blessed Roman 
Pontiff, Sylvester, the holy Roman Church, and conferred upon it his own 
power in this portion of Italy.” 

From this time, we perceive, it was attempted to make the world believe 
in what is called the Donation of Constantine, which was, in the sequel, for 
a period of five hundred years, not merely regarded as an article of faith, but 
an incontestable truth. To entertain doubts on the subject of this donation 
included at once the crime of treason and the guilt of mortal sin. 

After the death of Charlemagne, the bishop augmented his authority in 
Rome from day to day; but centuries passed away before he came to be 
considered as a sovereign prince. Rome had for a long period a patrician 
municipal government. 


Pope John XII., whom Otho I., emperor of Germany, procured to be 
deposed in a sort of council, in 963, as simoniacal, incestuous, sodomitical, 
an atheist, in league with the devil, was the first man in Italy as patrician 
and consul, before he became bishop of Rome; and notwithstanding all 
these titles and claims, notwithstanding the influence of the celebrated 
Marosia, his mother, his authority was always questioned and contested. 

Gregory VII., who from the rank of a monk became pope, and pretended 
to depose kings and bestow empires, far from being in fact complete master 
of Rome, died under the protection, or rather as the prisoner of those 
Norman princes who conquered the two Sicilies, of which he considered 
himself the paramount lord. 

In the grand schism of the West, the popes who contended for the empire 
of the world frequently supported themselves on alms. 

It is a fact not a little extraordinary that the popes did not become rich till 
after the period when they dared not to exhibit themselves at Rome. 

According to Villani, Bertrand de Goth, Clement V. of Bordeaux, who 
passed his life in France, sold benefices publicly, and at his death left 
behind him vast treasures. 

The same Villani asserts that he died worth twenty-five millions of gold 
florins. St. Peter’s patrimony could not certainly have brought him such a 
sum. 

In a word, down to the time of Innocent VIII., who, made himself master 
of the castle of St. Angelo, the popes never possessed in Rome actual 
sovereignty. 

Their spiritual authority was undoubtedly the foundation of their 
temporal; but had they confined themselves to imitating the conduct of St. 
Peter, whose place it was pretended they filled, they would never have 
obtained any other kingdom than that of heaven. Their policy always 
contrived to prevent the emperors from establishing themselves at Rome, 
notwithstanding the fine and flattering title of “king of the Romans.” The 
Guelph faction always prevailed in Italy over the Ghibelline. The Romans 
were more disposed to obey an Italian priest than a German king. 

In the civil wars, which the quarrel between the empire and the 
priesthood excited and kept alive for a period of five hundred years, many 
lords obtained sovereignties, sometimes in quality of vicars of the empire, 
and sometimes in that of vicars of the Holy See. Such were the princes of 
Este at Ferrara, the Bentivoglios at Bologna, the Malatestas at Rimini, the 


Manfredis at Faenza, the Bagliones at Perouse, the Ursins in Anguillara and 
in Serveti, the Collonas in Ostia, the Riarios at Forli, the Montefeltros in 
Urbino, the Varanos in Camerino, and the Gravinas in Senigaglia. 

All these lords had as much right to the territories they possessed as the 
popes had to the patrimony of St. Peter; both were founded upon donations. 

It is known in what manner Pope Alexander VI. made use of his bastard 
to invade and take possession of all these principalities. King Louis XII. 
obtained from that pope the cancelling of his marriage, after a cohabitation 
of eighteen years, on condition of his assisting the usurper. 

The assassinations committed by Clovis to gain possession of the 
territories of the petty kings who were his neighbors, bear no comparison to 
the horrors exhibited on this occasion by Alexander and his son. 

The history of Nero himself is less abominable; the atrocity of whose 
crimes was not increased by the pretext of religion; and it is worth 
observing, that at the very time these diabolical excesses were performed, 
the kings of Spain and Portugal were suing to that pope, one of them for 
America, and the other for Asia, which the monster accordingly granted 
them in the name of that God he pretended to represent. It is also worth 
observing that not fewer than a hundred thousand pilgrims flocked to his 
jubilee and prostrated themselves in adoration of his person. 

Julius Il. completed what Alexander had begun. Louis XII., born to 
become the dupe of all his neighbors, assisted Julius in seizing upon 
Bologna and Perouse. That unfortunate monarch, in return for his services, 
was driven out of Italy, and excommunicated by the very pope whom the 
archbishop of Auch, the king’s ambassador at Rome, addressed with the 
words “your wickedness,” instead of “your holiness.” 

To complete his mortification, Anne of Brittany, his wife, a woman as 
devout as she was imperious, told him in plain terms, that he would be 
damned for going to war with the pope. 

If Leo X. and Clement VII. lost so many states which withdrew from the 
papal communion, their power continued no less absolute than before over 
the provinces which still adhered to the Catholic faith. The court of Rome 
excommunicated the emperor Henry III., and declared Henry IV. unworthy 
to reign. 

It still draws large sums from all the Catholic states of Germany, from 
Hungary, Poland, Spain, and France. Its ambassadors take precedence of all 
others; it is no longer sufficiently powerful to carry on war; and its 


weakness is in fact its happiness. The ecclesiastical state is the only one that 
has regularly enjoyed the advantages of peace since the sacking of Rome by 
the troops of Charles V. It appears, that the popes have been often treated 
like the gods of the Japanese, who are sometimes presented with offerings 
of gold, and sometimes thrown into the river. 


SAMOTHRACE. 


Whether the celebrated isle of Samothrace be at the mouth of the river 
Hebrus, as it is said to be in almost all the geographical dictionaries, or 
whether it be twenty miles distant from it, which is in fact the case, is not 
what I am now investigating. 

This isle was for a long time the most famous in the whole archipelago, 
and even in the whole world. Its deities called Cabiri, its hierophants, and 
its mysteries, conferred upon it as much reputation as was obtained not long 
since by St. Patrick’s cave in Ireland. 

This Samothrace, the modern name of which is Samandrachi, is a rock 
covered with a very thin and barren soil, and inhabited by poor fishermen. 
They would be extremely surprised at being told of the glory which was 
formerly connected with their island; and they would probably ask, What is 
glory? 

I inquire, what were these hierophants, these holy free masons, who 
celebrated their ancient mysteries in Samothrace, and whence did they and 
their gods Cabiri come? 

It is not probable that these poor people came from Phoenicia, as Bochart 
infers by a long train of Hebrew etymologies, and as the Abbé Barrier, after 
him, is of opinion also. It is not in this manner that gods gain establishments 
in the world. They are like conquerors who subjugate nations, not all at 
once, but one after another. The distance from Phoenicia to this wretched 
island is too great to admit of the supposition that the gods of the wealthy 
Sidon and the proud Tyre should come to coop themselves up in this 
hermitage. Hierophants are not such fools. 

The fact is, that there were gods of the Cabiri, priests of the Cabiri, and 
mysteries of the Cabiri, in this contemptible and miserable island. Not only 
does Herodotus mention them, but the Phoenician historian Sanchoniathon, 
who lived long before Herodotus, speaks of them in those fragments which 
have been so fortunately preserved by Eusebius. What is worse still, this 
Sanchoniathon, who certainly lived before the period in which Moses 
flourished, cites the great Thaut, the first Hermes, the first Mercury of 
Egypt; and this same great Thaut lived eight hundred years before 
Sanchoniathon, as that Phoenician acknowledges himself. 


The Cabiri were therefore in estimation and honor two thousand and 
three or four hundred years before the Christian era. 

Now, if you are desirous of knowing whence those gods of the Cabiri, 
established in Samothrace, came, does it not seem probable that they came 
from Thrace, the country nearest to that island, and that that small island 
was granted them as a theatre on which to act their farces, and pick up a 
little money? Orpheus might very possibly be the prime minstrel of these 
gods. 

But who were these gods? They were what all the gods of antiquity 
were, phantoms invented by coarse and vulgar knaves, sculptured by 
artisans coarser still, and adored by brutes having the name of men. 

There were three sorts of Cabiri; for, as we have already observed, 
everything in antiquity was done by threes. Orpheus could not have made 
his appearance in the world until long after the invention of these three 
gods; for he admits only one in his mysteries. I am much disposed to 
consider Orpheus as having been a strict Socinian. 

I regard the ancient gods Cabiri as having been the first gods of Thrace, 
whatever Greek names may have been afterwards given to them. 

There is something, however, still more curious, respecting the history of 
Samothrace. We know that Greece and Thrace were formerly afflicted by 
many inundations. We have read of the deluges of Deucaleon and Ogyges. 
The isle of Samothrace boasted of a yet more ancient deluge; and its deluge 
corresponds, in point of time, with the period in which it is contended that 
the ancient king of Thrace, Xixuter, lived, whom we have spoken of under 
the article on “Ararat.” 

You may probably recollect that the gods of Xixuter, or Xissuter, who 
were in all probability the Cabiri, commanded him to build a vessel about 
thirty thousand feet long, and a hundred and twelve wide; that this vessel 
sailed for a long time over the mountains of Armenia during the deluge; 
that, having taken on board with him some pigeons and many other 
domestic animals, he let loose his pigeons to ascertain whether the waters 
had withdrawn; and that they returned covered with dirt and slime, which 
induced Xixuter to resolve on disembarking from his immense vessel. 

You will say that it is a most extraordinary circumstance that 
Sanchoniathon does not make any mention of this curious adventure. I 
reply, that it is impossible for us to decide whether it was mentioned in his 
history or not, as Eusebius, who has only transmitted to us some fragments 


of this very ancient historian, had no particular inducement to quote any 
passage that might have existed in his work respecting the ship and pigeons. 
Berosus, however, relates the case, and he connects it with the marvellous, 
according to the general practice of the ancients. The inhabitants of 
Samothrace had erected monuments of this deluge. 

What is more extraordinary and astonishing still is, as indeed we have 
already partly remarked, that neither Greece nor Thrace, nor the people of 
any other country, ever knew anything of the real and great deluge, the 
deluge of Noah. 

How could it be possible, we once more ask, that an event so awful and 
appalling as that of the submersion of the whole earth should be unknown 
by the survivors? How could the name of our common father, Noah, who 
re-peopled the world, be unknown to all those who were indebted to him for 
life? It is the most prodigious of all progidies, that, of so many 
grandchildren, not one should have ever spoken of his grandfather! 

I have applied to all the learned men that I have seen, and said, Have you 
ever met with any old work in Greek, Tuscan, Arabian, Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Indian, Persian, or Chinese, in which the name of Noah is to be 
found? They have all replied in the negative. This is a fact that perpetually 
perplexes and confounds me. 

But that the history of this universal inundation should be found in a 
single page of a book written in the wilderness by fugitives, and that this 
page should have been unknown to all the rest of the world till about nine 
hundred years after the foundation of Rome — this perfectly petrifies me. I 
cannot not recover from its impression. The effect is completely 
overpowering. My worthy reader, let us both together exclaim: “O altitudo 
ignorantiarum!” 





Samson destroying the 


Temple. 


SAMSON. 


In quality of poor alphabetical compilers, collectors of anecdotes, gatherers 
of trifles, pickers of rags at the corners of the streets, we glorify ourselves 
with all the pride attached to our sublime science, on having discovered that 
“Samson the Strong,” a tragedy, was played at the close of the sixteenth 
century, in the town of Rouen, and that it was printed by Abraham 
Couturier. John Milton, for a long time a schoolmaster of London, 
afterwards Latin secretary to the protector, Cromwell — Milton, the author 


of “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained” — wrote the tragedy of 
“Samson Agonistes”; and it is very unfortunate that we cannot tell in what 
year. 


We know, however, that it has been printed with a preface, in which 
much is boasted, by one of our brethren, the commentator named Pareus, 
who first perceived by the force of his genius, that the Apocalypse is a 
tragedy. On the strength of this discovery he divided the Apocalypse into 
five acts, and inserted choruses worthy of the elegance and fine nature of 
the piece. The author of this preface speaks to us of the fine tragedies of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen. He asserts, that a tragedy should never have more 
than five acts, and to prove it, he gives us the “Samson Agonistes” of 
Milton, which has but one. Those who like elaborate declamation will be 
satisfied with this piece. 

A comedy of Samson was played for a long time in Italy. A translation of 
it was made in Paris in 1717, by one named Romagnesi; it was represented 
on the French theatre of the pretended Italian comedy, formerly the palace 
of the dukes of Burgundy. It was published, and dedicated to the duke of 
Orleans, regent of France. 

In this sublime piece, Arlequin, the servant of Samson, fights with a 
turkey-cock, whilst his master carries off the gates of Gaza on his shoulders. 

In 1732, it was wished to represent, at the opera of Paris, a tragedy of 
Samson, set to music by the celebrated Rameau; but it was not permitted. 
There was neither Arlequin nor turkey-cock; but the thing appeared too 
serious; besides, certain people were very glad to mortify Rameau, who 
possessed great talents. Yet at that time they performed the opera of 
“Jephthah,” extracted from the Old Testament, and the comedy of the 
“Prodigal Son,” from the New Testament. 


There is an old edition of the “Samson Agonistes” of Milton, preceded 
by an abridgment of the history of the hero. The following is this 
abridgment: 

The Jews, to whom God promised by oath all the country which is 
between the river of Egypt and the Euphrates, and who through their sins 
never had this country, were on the contrary reduced to servitude, which 
slavery lasted for forty years. Now there was a Jew of the tribe of Dan, 
named Manoah; and the wife of this Manoah was barren; and an angel 
appeared to this woman, and said to her, “Behold, thou shalt conceive and 
bear a son; and now drink no wine nor strong drink, neither eat any unclean 
thing; for the child shall be a Nazarite to God, from the womb to the day of 
his death.” 

The angel afterwards appeared to the husband and wife; they gave him a 
kid to eat; he would have none of it, and disappeared in the midst of the 
smoke; and the woman said, We shall surely die, because we have seen 
God; but they died not. 

The slave Samson being born, was consecrated a Nazarite. As soon as he 
was grown up, the first thing he did was to go to the Phoenician or Philistine 
town of Timnath, to court a daughter of one of his masters, whom he 
married. 

In going to his mistress he met a lion, and tore him in pieces with his 
naked hand, as he would have done a kid. Some days after, he found a 
swarm of bees in the throat of the dead lion, with some honey, though bees 
never rest on carrion. 

Then he proposed this enigma to his companions: Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness: if you guess, I will 
give you thirty tunics and thirty gowns; if not, you shall give me thirty 
gowns and thirty tunics. The comrades, not being able to guess in what the 
solution of the enigma consisted, gained over the young wife of Samson; 
she drew the secret from her husband, and he was obliged to give them 
thirty tunics and thirty gowns. “Ah,” said he to them, “if ye had not 
ploughed with my heifer, ye would not have found out my riddle.” 

Soon after, the father-in-law of Samson gave another husband to his 
daughter. 

Samson, enraged at having lost his wife, immediately caught three 
hundred foxes, tied them two together by the tails with lighted firebrands, 
and they fired the corn of the Philistines. 


The Jewish slaves, not being willing to be punished by their masters for 
the exploits of Samson, surprised him in the cavern in which he dwelt, tied 
him with great ropes, and delivered him to the Philistines. As soon as he 
was in the midst of them, he broke his cords, and finding the jawbone of an 
ass, with one effort he killed a thousand Philistines. Such an effort making 
him very warm, he was dying of thirst, on which God made a fountain spout 
from one of the teeth of the ass’s jaw-bone. Samson, having drunk, went 
into Gaza, a Philistine town; he there immediately became smitten with a 
courtesan. As he slept with her, the Philistines shut the gates of the town, 
and surrounded the house, when he arose, took the gates, and carried them 
away. The Philistines, in despair at not being able to overcome this hero, 
addressed themselves to another courtesan named Delilah, with whom he 
afterwards slept. She finally drew from him the secret in which his strength 
consisted: it was only necessary to shave him, to render him equal to other 
men. He was shaved, became weak, and his eyes being put out, he was 
made to turn a mill and to play on the violin. One day, while playing in a 
Philistine temple, between two of its columns, he became indignant that the 
Philistines should have columned temples, whilst the Jews had only a 
tabernacle supported on four poles. He also felt that his hair began to grow; 
and being transported with a holy zeal, he pulled down the two pillars; by 
which concussion the temple was overthrown, the Philistines were crushed 
to death, and he with them. 

Such is this preface, word for word. 

This is the history which is the subject of the piece of Milton, and 
Romagnesi: it is adapted to Italian farce. 


SATURN’S RING. 


This astonishing phenomenon, but not more astonishing than others, this 
solid and luminous body, which surrounds the planet Saturn, which it 
enlightens, and by which it is enlightened, whether by the feeble reflection 
of the sun’s rays, or by some unknown cause, was, according to a dreamer 
who calls himself a philosopher, formerly a sea. This sea, according to him, 
has hardened and become earth or rock; once it gravitated towards two 
centres, whereas at present it gravitates only towards one. 

How pleasantly you proceed, my ingenious dreamer! how easily you 
transform water into rock! Ovid was nothing in the comparison. What a 
marvellous power you exercise over nature; imagination by no means 
confounds you. Oh, greediness to utter novelties! Oh, fury for systems! Oh, 
weakness of the human mind! If anyone has spoken of this reverie in the 
“Encyclopedia,” it is doubtless to ridicule it, without which other nations 
would have a right to say: Behold the use which the French make of the 
discovery of other people! Huyghens discovered the ring of Saturn, and 
calculated its appearances; Hook and Flamstead have done the same thing. 
A Frenchman has discovered that this solid body was even a circular ocean, 
and this Frenchman is not Cyrano de Bergerac! 


SCANDAL. 


Without inquiring whether scandal originally meant a stone which might 
occasion people to stumble and fall, or a quarrel, or a seduction, we 
consider it here merely in its present sense and acceptation. A scandal is a 
serious indecorum which is used generally in reference to the clergy. The 
tales of Fontaine are libertine or licentious; many passages of Sanchez, of 
Tambourin, and of Molina are scandalous. 

A man is scandalous by his writings or by his conduct. The siege which 
the Augustins maintained against the patrol, at the time of the Fronde, was 
scandalous. The bankruptcy of the brother La Valette, of the Society of 
Jesuits, was more than scandalous. The lawsuit carried on by the reverend 
fathers of the order of the Capuchins of Paris, in 1764, was a most 
satisfactory and delightful scandal to thousands. For the edification of the 
reader, a word or two upon that subject in this place will not be ill 
employed. 

These reverend fathers had been fighting in their convent; some of them 
had hidden their money, and others had stolen the concealed treasure. Up to 
this point the scandal was only particular, a stone against which only 
Capuchins could trip and tumble; but when the affair was brought before 
the parliament, the scandal became public. 

It is stated in the pleadings in the cause, that the convent of the St. 
Honoré consumes twelve hundred pounds of bread a week, and meat and 
wood in proportion; and that there are four collecting friars, “quéteurs,” 
whose office it is, conformably to the term, to raise contributions in the city. 
What a frightful, dreadful scandal! Twelve hundred pounds of meat and 
bread per week for a few Capuchins, while so many artisans overwhelmed 
with old age, and so many respectable widows, are exposed to languish in 
want, and die in misery! 

That the reverend father Dorotheus should have accumulated an income 
of three thousand livres a year at the expense of the convent, and 
consequently of the public, is not only an enormous scandal, but an absolute 
robbery, and a robbery committed upon the most needy class of citizens in 
Paris; for the poor are the persons who pay the tax imposed by the 
mendicant monks. The ignorance and weakness of the people make them 


imagine that they can never obtain heaven without parting with their 
absolute necessaries, from which these monks derive their superfluities. 

This single brother, therefore, the chief of the convent, Dorotheus, to 
make up his income of a thousand crowns a year, must have extorted from 
the poor of Paris, no less a sum than twenty thousand crowns. 

Consider, my good reader, that such cases are by no means rare, even in 
this eighteenth century of our era, which has produced useful books to 
expose abuses and enlighten minds; but, as I have before observed, the 
people never read. A single Capuchin, Recollet, or Carmelite is capable of 
doing more harm than the best books in the world will ever be able to do 
good. 

I would venture to propose to those who are really humane and well- 
disposed, to employ throughout the capital a certain number of anti- 
Capuchins and anti-Recollets, to go about from house to house exhorting 
fathers and mothers to virtue, and to keep their money for the maintenance 
of their families, and the support of their old age; to love God with all their 
hearts, but to give none of their money to monks. Let us return, however, to 
the real meaning of the word “scandal.” 

In the above-mentioned process on the subject of the Capuchin convent, 
Brother Gregory is accused of being the father of a child by Mademoiselle 
Bras-defer, and of having her afterwards married to Moutard, the shoe- 
maker. It is not stated whether Brother Gregory himself bestowed the 
nuptial benediction on his mistress and poor Moutard, together with the 
required dispensation. If he did so, the scandal is rendered as complete as 
possible; it includes fornication, robbery, adultery, and sacrilege. “Horresco 
referens.” 

I say in the first place “fornication,” as Brother Gregory committed that 
offence with Magdalene Bras-defer, who was not at the time more than 
fifteen years of age. 

I also say “robbery,” as he gave an apron and ribbons to Magdalene; and 
it is clear he must have robbed the convent in order to purchase them, and to 
pay for suppers, lodgings, and other expenses attending their intercourse. 

I say “adultery,” as this depraved man continued his connection with 
Magdalene after she became Madame Moutard. 

And I say “sacrilege,” as he was the confessor of Magdalene. And, if he 
himself performed the marriage ceremony for his mistress, judge what sort 
of man Brother Gregory must really have been. 


One of our colleagues in this little collection of philosophic and 
encyclopedic questions is now engaged on a moral work, on the subject of 
scandal, against the opinion of Brother Patouillet. We hope it will not be 
long before it sees the light. 


SCHISM. 


All that we had written on the subject of the grand schism between the 
Greeks and Latins, in the essay on the manners and spirit of nations, has 
been inserted in the great encyclopedic dictionary. We will not here repeat 
ourselves. 

But when reflecting on the meaning of the word “schism,” which 
signifies a dividing or rending asunder, and considering also the present 
state of Poland, divided and rent as it is in a manner the most pitiable, we 
cannot help anew deploring that a malady so destructive should be peculiar 
to Christians. This malady, which we have not described with sufficient 
particularity, is a species of madness which first affects the eyes and the 
mouth; the patient looks with an impatient and resentful eye on the man 
who does not think exactly like himself, and soon begins to pour out all the 
abuse and reviling that his command of language will permit. The madness 
next seizes the hands; and the unfortunate maniac writes what exhibits, in 
the most decided manner, the inflamed and delirious state of the brain. He 
falls into demoniacal convulsions, draws his sword, and fights with fury and 
desperation to the last gasp. Medicine has never been able to find a remedy 
for this dreadful disease. Time and philosophy alone can effect a cure. 

The Poles are now the only people among whom this contagion at 
present rages. We may almost believe that the disorder is born with them, 
like their frightful plica. They are both diseases of the head, and of a most 
noxious character. Cleanliness will cure the plica; wisdom alone can 
extirpate schism. 

We are told that both these diseases were unknown to the Samartians 
while they were Pagans. The plica affects only the common people at 
present, but all the evils originating in schism are corroding and destroying 
the higher classes of the republic. 

The cause of the evil is the fertility of their land, which produces too 
much corn. It is a melancholy and deplorable case that even the blessing of 
heaven should in fact have involved them in such direful calamity. Some of 
the provinces have contended that it was absolutely necessary to put leaven 
in their bread, but the greater part of the nation entertain an obstinate and 
unalterable belief, that, on certain days of the year, fermented bread is 
absolutely mortal. 


Such is one of the principal causes of the schism or the rending asunder 
of Poland; the dispute has infused acrimony into their blood. Other causes 
have added to the effect. 

Some have imagined, in the paroxysms and convulsions of the malady 
under which they labor, that the Holy Spirit proceeded both from the Father 
and the Son: and the others have exclaimed, that it proceeded from the 
Father only. The two parties, one of which is called the Roman party, and 
the other the Dissident, look upon each other as if they were absolutely 
infected by the plague; but, by a singular symptom peculiar to this 
complaint, the infected Dissidents have always shown an inclination to 
approach the Catholics, while the Catholics on the other hand have never 
manifested any to approach them. 

There is no disease which does not vary in different circumstances and 
situations. The diet, which is generally esteemed salutary, has been so 
pernicious to this unhappy nation, that after the application of it in 1768, the 
cities of Uman, Zablotin, Tetiou, Zilianki, and Zafran were destroyed and 
inundated with blood; and more than two hundred thousand patients 
miserably perished. 

On one side the empire of Russia, and on the other that of Turkey, have 
sent a hundred thousand surgeons provided with lancets, bistouries, and all 
sorts of instruments, adapted to cut off the morbid and gangrened parts; but 
the disease has only become more virulent. The delirium has even been so 
outrageous, that forty of the patients actually met together for the purpose 
of dissecting their king, who had never been attacked by the disease, and 
whose brain and all the vital and noble parts of his body were in a perfectly 
sound state, as we shall have to remark under the article on “Superstition.” 
It is thought that if the contending parties would refer the case entirely to 
him, he might effect a cure of the whole nation; but it is one of the 
symptoms of this cruel malady to be afraid of being cured, as persons 
laboring under hydrophobia dread even the sight of water. 

There are some learned men among us who contend that the disease was 
brought, a long time ago, from Palestine, and that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and Samaria were long harassed by it. Others think that the 
original seat of the disease was Egypt, and that the dogs and cats, which 
were there held in the highest consideration, having become mad, 
communicated the madness of schism, or tearing asunder, to the greater part 


of the Egyptians, whose weak heads were but too susceptible to the 
disorder. 

It is remarked also, that the Greeks who travelled to Egypt, as, for 
example, Timeus of Locris and Plato, somewhat injured their brains by the 
excursion. However, the injury by no means reached madness, or plague, 
properly so called; it was a sort of delirium which was not at all times easily 
to be perceived, and which was often concealed under a very plausible 
appearance of reason. But the Greeks having, in the course of time, carried 
the complaint among the western and northern nations, the malformation or 
unfortunate excitability of the brain in our unhappy countries occasioned 
the slight fever of Timeus and Plato to break out among us into the most 
frightful and fatal contagion, which the physicians sometimes called 
intolerance, and sometimes persecution; sometimes religious war, 
sometimes madness, and sometimes pestilence. 

We have seen the fatal ravages committed by this infernal plague over 
the face of the earth. Many physicians have offered their services to destroy 
this frightful evil at its very root. But what will appear to many scarcely 
credible is, that there are entire faculties of medicine, at Salamanca and 
Coimbra, in Italy and even in Paris, which maintain that schism, division, or 
tearing asunder, is necessary for mankind; that corrupt humors are drawn 
off from them through the wounds which it occasions; that enthusiasm, 
which is one of the first symptoms of the complaint, exalts the soul, and 
produces the most beneficial consequences; that toleration is attended with 
innumerable inconveniences; that if the whole world were tolerant, great 
geniuses would want that powerful and irresistible impulse which has 
produced so many admirable works in theology; that peace is a great 
calamity to a state, because it brings back the pleasures in its train; and 
pleasures, after a course of time, soften down that noble ferocity which 
forms the hero; and that if the Greeks had made a treaty of commerce with 
the Trojans, instead of making war with them, there would never have been 
an Achilles, a Hector, or a Homer, and that the race of man would have 
stagnated in ignorance. 

These reasons, I acknowledge, are not without force; and I request time 
for giving them due consideration. 


SCROFULA. 


It has been pretended that divine power is appealed to in regard to this 
malady, because it is scarcely in human power to cure it. 

Possibly some monks began by supposing that kings, in their character 
of representatives of the divinity, possessed the privilege of curing scrofula, 
by touching the patients with their anointed hands. But why not bestow a 
similar power on emperors, whose dignity surpasses that of kings, or on 
popes, who call themselves the masters of emperors, and who are more than 
simple images of God, being His vicars on earth? It is possible, that some 
imaginary dreamer of Normandy, in order to render the usurpation of 
William the Bastard the more respectable, conceded to him, in quality of 
God’s representative, the faculty of curing scrofula by the tip of his finger. 

It was some time after William that this usage became established. We 
must not gratify the kings of England with this gift, and refuse it to those of 
France, their liege lords. This would be in defiance of the respect due to the 
feudal system. In short, this power is traced up to Edward the Confessor in 
England, and to Clovis in France. 

The only testimony, in the least degree credible, of the antiquity of this 
usage, is to be found in the writings in favor of the house of Lancaster, 
composed by the judge, Sir John Fortescue, under Henry VI., who was 
recognized king of France at Paris in his cradle, and then king of England, 
but who lost both kingdoms. Sir John Fortescue asserts, that from time 
immemorial, the kings of England were in possession of the power of 
curing scrofula by their touch. We cannot perceive, however, that this 
pretension rendered their persons more sacred in the wars between the 
roses. 

Queens consort could not cure scrofula, because they were not anointed 
in the hands, like the kings: but Elizabeth, a queen regnant and anointed, 
cured it without difficulty. 

A sad thing happened to Mortorillo the Calabrian, whom we denominate 
St. Francis de Paulo. King Louis XI. brought him to Plessis les Tours to 
cure him of his tendency to apoplexy, and the saint arrived afflicted by 
scrofula. 

“Ipse fuit detentus gravi, inflatura, quam in parte inferiori, gene sue 
dextrae circa guttur patiebatur. Chirugii dicebant, mortum esse scrofarum.” 


The saint cured not the king, and the king cured not the saint. 

When the king of England, James II., was conducted from Rochester to 
Whitehall, somebody proposed that he should exhibit a proof of genuine 
royalty, as for instance, that of touching for the evil; but no one was 
presented to him. He departed to exercise his sovereignty in France at St. 
Germain, where he touched some Hibernians. His daughter Mary, King 
William, Queen Anne, and the kings of the house of Brunswick have cured 
nobody. This sacred gift departed when people began to reason. 


SECT. 


SECTION I. 


Every sect, of whatever opinion it may be, is a rallying point for doubt and 
error. Scotists, Thomists, Realists, Nominalists, Papists, Calvinists, 
Molinists, and Jansenists, are only warlike appellations. 

There is no sect in geometry; we never say: A Euclidian, an 
Archimedian. When truth is evident, it is impossible to divide people into 
parties and factions. Nobody disputes that it is broad day at noon. 

That part of astronomy which determines the course of the stars, and the 
return of eclipses, being now known, there is no longer any dispute among 
astronomers. 

It is similar with a small number of truths, which are similarly 
established; but if you are a Mahometan, as there are many men who are not 
Mahometans, you may possibly be in error. 

What would be the true religion, if Christianity did not exist? That in 
which there would be no sects; that in which all minds necessarily agreed. 

Now, in what doctrine are all minds agreed? In the adoration of one God, 
and in probity. All the philosophers who have professed a religion have said 
at all times: “There is a God, and He must be just.” Behold then the 
universal religion, established throughout all time and among all men! The 
point then in which all agree is true; the systems in regard to which all differ 
are false. 

My sect is the best, says a Brahmin. But, my good friend, if thy sect is 
the best, it is necessary; for if not absolutely necessary, thou must confess 
that it is useless. If, on the contrary, it is necessary, it must be so to all men; 
how then is it that all men possess not what is absolutely necessary to them? 
How is it that the rest of the world laughs at thee and thy Brahma? 

When Zoroaster, Hermes, Orpheus, Minos, and all the great men say: Let 
us worship God, and be just, no one laughs; but all the world sneers at him 
who pretends, that to please God it is proper to die holding a cow by the 
tail; at him who cuts off a particle of foreskin for the same purpose; at him 
who consecrates crocodiles and onions; at him who attaches eternal 
Salvation to the bones of dead men carried underneath the shirt, or to a 
plenary indulgence purchased at Rome for two sous and a half. 


Whence this universal assemblage of laughing and hissing from one end 
of the universe to the other? It must be that the things which all the world 
derides are not evident truths. What shall we say to a secretary of Sejanus, 
who dedicates to Petronius a book, in a confused and involved style, 
entitled “The Truth of the Sibylline Oracles, Proved from Facts.” 

This secretary at first proves to you, that God sent upon earth many 
Sibyls, one after the other, having no other means of instructing men. It is 
demonstrated, that God communicated with these Sibyls, because the word 
“sibyl” signifies “Council of God.” They ought to live a long time, for this 
privilege at least belongs to persons with whom God communicates. They 
amounted to twelve, because this number is sacred. They certainly predicted 
all the events in the world, because Tarquin the Proud bought their book 
from an old woman for a hundred crowns. What unbeliever, exclaims the 
secretary, can deny all these evident facts, which took place in one corner of 
the earth, in the face of all the world? Who can deny the accomplishment of 
their prophecies? Has not Virgil himself cited the predictions of the Sibyls? 
If we have not the first copies of the Sibylline books, written at a time when 
no one could read and write, we have authentic copies. Impiety must be 
silent before such proofs. Thus spoke Houteville to Sejanus, and hoped to 
obtain by it the place of chief augur, with a revenue of fifty thousand livres; 
but he obtained nothing. 

That which my sect teaches me is obscure, I confess it, exclaims a 
fanatic; and it is in consequence of that obscurity that I must believe it; for 
it says itself that it abounds in obscurities. My sect is extravagant, therefore 
it is divine; for how, appearing so insane, would it otherwise have been 
embraced by so many people. It is precisely like the Koran, which the 
Sonnites say presents at once the face of an angel and that of a beast. Be not 
scandalized at the muzzle of the beast, but revere the face of the angel. Thus 
spoke this madman; but a fanatic of another sect replied to the first fanatic: 
It is thou who art the beast, and I who am the angel. 

Now who will judge this process, and decide between these two inspired 
personages? The reasonable and impartial man who is learned in a science 
which is not that of words; the man divested of prejudice, and a lover of 
truth and of justice; the man, in fine, who is not a beast, and who pretends 
not to be an angel. 


SECTION II. 


Sect and error are synonymous terms. Thou art a peripatetic and I a 
Platonist; we are therefore both in the wrong; for thou opposest Plato, 
because his chimeras repel thee; and I fly from Aristotle, because it appears 
to me that he knew not what he said. If the one or the other had 
demonstrated the truth, there would have been an end of sect. To declare for 
the opinion of one in opposition to that of another, is to take part in a civil 
war. There is no sect in mathematics or experimental philosophy: a man 
who examines the relation between a cone and a sphere is not of the sect of 
Archimedes; and he who perceived that the square of the hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides, is not in consequence a Pythagorean. 

When we say that the blood circulates, that the air is weighty, that the 
rays of the sun are a bundle of seven refrangible rays, it follows not that we 
are of the sect of Harvey, of Torricelli, or of Newton; we simply acquiesce 
in the truths which they demonstrate, and the whole universe will be of the 
same opinion. 

Such is the character of truth, which belongs to all time and to all men. It 
is only to be produced to be acknowledged, and admits of no opposition. A 
long dispute signifies that both parties are in error. 


SELF-LOVE. 


Nicole, in his “Moral Essays,” written after two or three thousand volumes 
on morals (Treatise on Charity, chap, ii.), says, that “by means of the 
gibbets and tortures which are established in common, the tyrannical 
designs of the self-love of each individual are repressed.” 

I will not examine whether we have gibbets in common, as we have 
fields and woods in common, and a common purse, or if thoughts are 
repressed by wheels; but it seems to me very strange that Nicole has taken 
highway robbery and murder for self-love. The distinctions must be a little 
more examined. He who should say that Nero killed his mother from self- 
love, that Cartouche had much self-love, would not express himself very 
correctly. Self-love is not a wickedness; it is a sentiment natural to all men; 
it is much more the neighbor of vanity than of crime. 

A beggar of the suburbs of Madrid boldly asked alms; a passenger said 
to him: Are you not ashamed to carry on this infamous trade, when you can 
work? Sir, replied the mendicant, I ask you for money, and not for advice; 
and turned his back on him with Castilian dignity. This gentleman was a 
haughty beggar; his vanity was wounded by very little: he asked alms for 
love of himself, and would not suffer the reprimand from a still greater love 
of himself. 

A missionary, travelling in India, met a fakir loaded with chains, naked 
as an ape, lying on his stomach, and lashing himself for the sins of his 
countrymen, the Indians, who gave him some coins of the country. What a 
renouncement of himself! said one of the spectators. Renouncement of 
myself! said the fakir, learn that I only lash myself in this world to serve 
you the same in the next, when you will be the horses and I the rider. 

Those who said that love of ourselves is the basis of all our sentiments 
and actions were right; and as it has not been written to prove to men that 
they have a face, there is no occasion to prove to them that they possess 
self-love. This self-love is the instrument of our preservation; it resembles 
the provision for the perpetuity of mankind; it is necessary, it is dear to us, it 
gives us pleasure, and we must conceal it. 


SENSATION. 


Oysters, it is said, have two senses; moles four; all other animals, like man, 
five. Some people contend for a sixth, but it is evident that the voluptuous 
sensation to which they allude is reducible to that of touch; and that five 
senses are our lot. It is impossible for us to imagine anything beyond them, 
or to desire out of their range. 

It may be, that in other globes the inhabitants possess sensations of 
which we can form no idea. It is possible that the number of our senses 
augments from globe to globe, and that an existence with innumerable and 
perfect senses will be the final attainment of all being. 

But with respect to ourselves and our five senses, what is the extent of 
our capacity? We constantly feel in spite of ourselves, and never because we 
will do so: it is impossible for us to avoid having the sensation which our 
nature ordains when any object excites it. The sensation is within us, but 
depends not upon ourselves. We receive it, but how do we receive it? It is 
evident that there is no connection between the stricken air, the words 
which I sing, and the impression which these words make upon my brain. 

We are astonished at thought, but sensation is equally wonderful. A 
divine power is as manifest in the sensation of the meanest of insects as in 
the brain of Newton. In the meantime, if a thousand animals die before our 
eyes, we are not anxious to know what becomes of their faculty of 
sensation, although it is as much the work of the Supreme Being as our 
own. We regard them as the machines of nature, created to perish, and to 
give place to others. 

For what purpose and in what manner may their sensations exist, when 
they exist no longer? What need has the author of all things to preserve 
qualities, when the substance is destroyed? It is as reasonable to assert that 
the power of the plant called “sensitive,” to withdraw its leaves towards its 
branches, exists when the plant is no more. You will ask, without doubt, in 
what manner the sensation of animals perishes with them, while the mind of 
man perishes not? I am too ignorant to solve this question. The eternal 
author of mind and of sensation alone knows how to give, and how to 
preserve them. 

All antiquity maintains that our understanding contains nothing which 
has not been received by our senses. Descartes, on the contrary, asserts in 


his “Romances,” that we have metaphysical ideas before we are acquainted 
with the nipple of our nurse. A faculty of theology proscribed this dogma, 
not because it was erroneous, but because it was new. Finally, however, it 
was adopted, because it had been destroyed by Locke, an English 
philosopher, and an Englishman must necessarily be in the wrong. In fine, 
after having so often changed opinion, the ancient opinion which declares 
that the senses are the inlets to the understanding is finally proscribed. This 
is acting like deeply indebted governments, who sometimes issue certain 
notes which are to pass current, and at other times cry them down; but for a 
long time no one will accept the notes of the said faculty of theology. 

All the faculties in the world will never prevent a philosopher from 
perceiving that we commence by sensation, and that our memory is nothing 
but a continued sensation. A man born without his five senses would be 
destitute of all idea, supposing it possible for him to live. Metaphysical 
notions are obtained only through the senses; for how is a circle or a 
triangle to be measured, if a circle or a triangle has neither been touched nor 
seen? How form an imperfect notion of infinity, without a notion of limits? 
And how take away limits, without having either beheld or felt them? 

Sensation includes all our faculties, says a great philosopher. What ought 
to be concluded from all this? You who read and think, pray conclude. 

The Greeks invented the faculty “Psyche” for sensation, and the faculty 
“Nous” for mind. We are, unhappily, ignorant of the nature of these two 
faculties: we possess them, but their origin is no more known to us than to 
the oyster, the sea-nettle, the polypus, worms, or plants. By some 
inconceivable mechanism, sensitiveness is diffused throughout my body, 
and thought in my head alone. If the head be cut off, there will remain a 
very small chance of its solving a problem in geometry. In the meantime, 
your pineal gland, your fleshly body, in which abides your soul, exists for a 
long time without alteration, while your separated head is so full of animal 
spirits that it frequently exhibits motion after its removal from the trunk. It 
seems as if at this moment it possessed the most lively ideas, resembling the 
head of Orpheus, which still uttered melodious song, and chanted Eurydice, 
when cast into the waters of the Hebrus. 

If we think no longer, after losing our heads, whence does it happen that 
the heart beats, and appears to be sensitive after being torn out? 

We feel, you say, because all our nerves have their origin in the brain; 
and in the meantime, if you are trepanned, and a portion of your brain be 


thrown into the fire, you feel nothing the less. Men who can state the reason 
of all this are very clever. 


SENTENCES (REMARKABLE). 


On Natural Liberty. 


In several countries, and particularly in France, collections have been made 
of the juridical murders which tyranny, fanaticism, or even error and 
weakness, have committed with the sword of justice. 

There are sentences of death which whole years of vengeance could 
scarcely expiate, and which will make all future ages tremble. Such are the 
sentences given against the natural king of Naples and Sicily, by the 
tribunal of Charles of Anjou; against John Huss and Jerome of Prague, by 
priests and monks; and against the king of England, Charles I., by fanatical 
citizens. 

After these enormous crimes, formally committed, come the legal 
murders committed by indolence, stupidity, and superstition, and these are 
innumerable. We shall relate some of them in other articles. 

In this class we must principally place the trials for witchcraft, and never 
forget that even in our days, in 1750, the sacerdotal justice of the bishop of 
Wirzburg has condemned as a witch a nun, a girl of quality, to the 
punishment of fire. I here repeat this circumstance, which I have elsewhere 
mentioned, that it should not be forgotten. We forget too much and too 
soon. 

Every day of the year I would have a public crier, instead of crying as in 
Germany and Holland what time it is — which is known very well without 
their crying — cry: It was on this day that, in the religious wars Magdeburg 
and all its inhabitants were reduced to ashes. It was on May 14th that Henry 
IV. was assassinated, only because he was not submissive to the pope; it 
was on such a day that such an abominable cruelty was perpetrated in your 
town, under the name of justice. 

These continual advertisements would be very useful; but the judgments 
given in favor of innocence against persecutors should be cried with a much 
louder voice. For example, I propose, that every year, the two strongest 
throats which can be found in Paris and Toulouse shall cry these words in 
all the streets: It was on such a day that fifty magistrates of the council re- 
established the memory of John Calas, with a unanimous voice, and 


obtained for his family the favors of the king himself, in whose name John 
Calas had been condemned to the most horrible execution. 

It would not be amiss to have another crier at the door of all the 
ministers, to say to all who came to demand lettres de cachet, in order to 
possess themselves of the property of their relations, friends, or dependents: 
Gentlemen, fear to seduce the minister by false statements, and to abuse the 
name of the king. It is dangerous to take it in vain. There was in the world 
one Gerbier, who defended the cause of the widow and orphan oppressed 
under the weight of a sacred name. It was he who, at the bar of the 
Parliament of Paris, obtained the abolishment of the Society of Jesus. Listen 
attentively to the lesson which he gave to the society of St. Bernard, 
conjointly with Master Loiseau, another protector of widows. 

You must first know, that the reverend Bernardine fathers of Clairvaux 
possess seventeen thousand acres of wood, seven large forges, fourteen 
large farms, a quantity of fiefs, benefices, and even rights in foreign 
countries. The yearly revenue of the convent amounts to two hundred 
thousand livres. The treasure is immense; the abbot’s palace is that of a 
prince. Nothing is more just; it is a poor recompense for the services which 
the Bernardines continually render to the State. 

It happened, that a youth of seventeen years of age, named Castille, 
whose baptismal name was Bernard, believed, for that reason, that he 
should become a Bernardine. It is thus that we reason at seventeen, and 
sometimes at thirty. He went to pass his novitiate at Lorraine, in the abbey 
of Orval. When he was required to pronounce his vows, grace was wanting 
in him: he did not sign them; he departed and became a man again. He 
established himself at Paris, and at the end of thirty years, having made a 
little fortune, he married, and had children. 

The reverend father, attorney of Clairvaux, named Mayeur, a worthy 
solicitor, brother of the abbot, having learned from a woman of pleasure at 
Paris, that this Castille was formerly a Bernardine, plotted to challenge him 
as a deserter — though he was not really engaged — to make his wife pass 
for his concubine, and to place his children in the hospital as bastards. He 
associated himself with another rogue, to divide the spoils. Both went to the 
court for lettres de cachet, exposed their grievances in the name of St. 
Bemard, obtained the letter, seized Bernard Castille, his wife, and their 
children, possessed themselves of all the property, and are now devouring it, 
you know where. 


Bernard Castille was shut up at Orval in a dungeon, where he was 
executed after six months, for fear that he should demand justice. His wife 
was conducted to another dungeon, at St. Pelagie, a house for prostitutes. Of 
three children, one died in the hospital. 

Things remained in this state for three years. At the end of this time, the 
wife of Castille obtained her enlargement. God is just: He gave a second 
husband to the widow. The husband, named Lannai, was a man of head, 
who discovered all the frauds, horrors, and crimes employed against his 
wife. They both entered into a suit against the monks. It is true, that brother 
Mayeur, who is called Dom Mayeur, was not hanged, but the convent of 
Clairvaux was condemned to pay forty thousand livres. There is no convent 
which would not rather see its attorney hanged than lose its money. 

This history should teach you, gentlemen, to use much moderation in the 
fact of lettres de cachet. Know, that Master Elias de Beaumont, that 
celebrated defender of the memory of Calas, and Master Target that other 
protector of oppressed innocence, caused the man to pay a fine of twenty 
thousand francs, who by his intrigues had gained a lettre de cachet to seize 
upon the dying countess of Lancize, to drag her from the bosom of her 
family and divest her of all her titles. 

When tribunals give such sentences as these, we hear clapping of hands 
from the extent of the grand chamber to the gates of Paris. Take care of 
yourselves, gentlemen; do not lightly demand lettres de cachet. 

An Englishman, on reading this article, exclaimed, “What is a lettre de 
cachet?” We could never make him comprehend it. 


SENTENCES OF DEATH. 


In reading history, and seeing its course continually interrupted with 
innumerable calamities heaped upon this globe, which some call the best of 
all possible worlds, I have been particularly struck with the great quantity of 
considerable men in the State, in the Church, and in society, who have 
suffered death like robbers on the highway. Setting aside assassinations and 
poisonings, I speak only of massacres in a juridical form, performed with 
loyalty and ceremony; I commence with kings and queens; England alone 
furnishes an ample list; but for chancellors, knights, and esquires, volumes 
are required. Of all who have thus perished by justice, I do not believe that 
there are four in all Europe who would have undergone their sentence if 
their suits had lasted some time longer, or if the adverse parties had died of 
apoplexy during the preparation. 

If fistula had gangrened the rectum of Cardinal Richelieu some months 
longer, the virtuous de Thou, Cinq-Mars, and so many others would have 
been at liberty. If Barneveldt had had as many Arminians for his judges as 
Gomerists, he would have died in his bed; if the constable de Luynes had 
not demanded the confiscation of the property of the lady of the Marshal 
d’Ancre, she would not have been burned as a witch. If a really criminal 
man, an assassin, a public thief, a poisoner, a parricide, be arrested, and his 
crime be proved, it is certain that in all times and whoever the judges, he 
will be condemned. But it is not the same with statesmen; only give them 
other judges, or wait until time has changed interests, cooled passions, and 
introduced other sentiments, and their lives will be in safety. 

Suppose Queen Elizabeth had died of an indigestion on the eve of the 
execution of Mary Stuart, then Mary Stuart would have been seated on the 
throne of England, Ireland, and Scotland, instead of dying by the hand of an 
executioner in a chamber hung with black. If Cromwell had only fallen sick, 
care would have been taken how Charles I.’s head was cut off. These two 
assassinations — disguised, I know not how, in the garb of the laws — 
scarcely entered into the list of ordinary injustice. Figure to yourself some 
highwaymen who, having bound and robbed two passengers, amuse 
themselves with naming in the troop an attorney-general, a president, an 
advocate and counsellors, and who, having signed a sentence, cause the two 


victims to be hanged in ceremony; it was thus that the Queen of Scotland 
and her grandson were judged. 

But of common judgments, pronounced by competent judges against 
princes or men in place, is there a single one which would have been either 
executed, or even passed, if another time had been chosen? Is there a single 
one of the condemned, immolated under Cardinal Richelieu, who would not 
have been in favor if their suits had been prolonged until the regency of 
Anne of Austria? The Prince of Condé was arrested under Francis II., he 
was condemned to death by commissaries; Francis II. died, and the Prince 
of Condé again became powerful. 

These instances are innumerable; we should above all consider the spirit 
of the times. Vanini was burned on a vague suspicion of atheism. At 
present, if any one was foolish and pedantic enough to write such books as 
Vanini, they would not be read, and that is all which could happen to them. 
A Spaniard passed through Geneva in the middle of the sixteenth century; 
the Picard, John Calvin, learned that this Spaniard was lodged at an inn; he 
remembered that this Spaniard had disputed with him on a subject which 
neither of them understood. Behold! my theologian, John Calvin, arrested 
the passenger, contrary to all laws, human or divine, contrary to the right 
possessed by people among all nations; immured him in a dungeon, and 
burned him at a slow fire with green faggots, that the pain might last the 
longer. Certainly this infernal manceuvre would never enter the head of any 
one in the present day; and if the fool Servetus had lived in good times, he 
would have had nothing to fear; what is called justice is therefore as 
arbitrary as fashion. There are times of horrors and follies among men, as 
there are times of pestilence, and this contagion has made the tour of the 
world. 


SERPENTS. 


“T certify that I have many times killed serpents by moistening in a slight 
degree, with my spittle, a stick or a stone, and giving them a slight blow on 
the middle of the body, scarcely sufficient to produce a small contusion. 
January 19, 1757. Figuier, Surgeon.” 

The above surgeon having given me this certificate, two witnesses, who 
had seen him kill serpents in this manner, attested what they had beheld. 
Notwithstanding, I wished to behold the thing myself; for I confess that, in 
various parts of these queries, I have taken St. Thomas of Didymus for my 
patron saint, who always insisted on an examination with his own hands. 

For eighteen hundred years this opinion has been perpetuated among the 
people, and it might possibly be even eighteen thousand years old, if 
Genesis had not supplied us with the precise date of our enmity to this 
reptile. It may be asserted that if Eve had spit on the serpent when he took 
his place at her ear, a world of evil would have been spared human nature. 

Lucretius, in his fourth book, alludes to this manner of killing serpents as 
very well known: 


Est utique ut serpens hominis contacta salivis. 
Disperit, ac sese mandendo conficit ipsa. 
— LIB., iv, v. 642-643. 


Spit on a serpent, and his vigor flies, 
He straight devours himself, and quickly dies. 


There is some slight contradiction in painting him at once deprived of 
vigor and self-devouring, but my surgeon Figuier asserts not that the 
serpents which he killed were self-devouring. Genesis says wisely that we 
kill them with our heels, and not with spittle. 

We are in the midst of winter on January 19, which is the time when 
serpents visit us. I cannot find any at Mount Krapak; but I exhort all 
philosophers to spit upon every serpent they meet with in the spring. It is 
good to know the extent of the power of the saliva of man. 

It is certain that Jesus Christ employed his spittle to cure a man who was 
deaf and dumb. He took him aside, placed His fingers on his ears, and 


looking up to heaven, sighed and said to him: “Ephphatha”— “be opened” 
— when the deaf and dumb person immediately began to speak. 

It may therefore be true that God has allowed the saliva of man to kill 
serpents; but He may have also permitted my surgeon to assail them with 
heavy blows from a stick or a stone, in such a way that they would die 
whether he spat upon them or not. 

I beg of all philosophers to examine the thing with attention. For 
example, should they meet Freron in the street, let them spit in his face, and 
if he die, the fact will be confirmed, in spite of all the reasoning of the 
incredulous. 

I take this opportunity also to beg of philosophers not to cut off the heads 
of any more snails; for I affirm that the head has returned to snails which I 
have decapitated very effectively. But it is not enough that I know it by 
experience, others must be equally satisfied in order that the fact be 
rendered probable; for although I have twice succeeded, I have failed thirty 
times. Success depends upon the age of the snail, the time in which the head 
is cut off, the situation of the incision, and the manner in which it is kept 
until the head grows again. 

If it is important to know that death may be inflicted by spitting, it is still 
more important to know that heads may be renewed. Man is of more 
consequence than a snail, and I doubt not that in due time, when the arts are 
brought to perfection, some means will be found to give a sound head to a 
man who has none at all. 


SHEKEL. 


A weight and denomination of money among the Jews; but as they never 
coined money, and always made use of the coinage of other people, all gold 
coins weighing about a guinea, and all silver coins of the weight of a small 
French crown, were called a shekel; and these shekels were distinguished 
into those of the weight of the sanctuary, and those of the weight of the 
king. 

It is said in the Book of Samuel that Absalom had very fine hair, from 
which he cut a part every year. Many profound commentators assert that he 
cut it once a month, and that it was valued at two hundred shekels. If these 
shekels were of gold, the locks of Absalom were worth two thousand four 
hundred guineas per annum. There are few seigniories which produce at 
present the revenue that Absalom derived from his head. 

It is said that when Abraham bought a cave in Hebron from the 
Canaanite Ephron, Ephron sold him the cave for four hundred shekels of 
silver, of current money with the merchant — probate monete publice. 

We have already remarked that there was no coined money in these days, 
and thus these four hundred shekels of silver became four hundred shekels 
in weight, which, valued at present at three livres four sous each, are equal 
to twelve hundred and eighty livres of France. 

It follows that the little field, which was sold with this cavern, was 
excellent land, to bring so high a price. 

When Eleazar, the servant of Abraham, met the beautiful Rebecca, the 
daughter of Bethnel, carrying a pitcher of water upon her shoulder, from 
which she gave him and his camels leave to drink, he presented her with 
earrings of gold, which weighed two shekels, and bracelets which weighed 
ten, amounting in the whole to a present of the value of twenty-four 
guineas. 

In the laws of Exodus it is said that if an ox gored a male or female 
slave, the possessor of the ox should give thirty shekels of silver to the 
master of the slave, and that the ox should be stoned. It is apparently to be 
understood that the ox in this case has produced a very dangerous wound, 
otherwise thirty-two crowns was a large sum for the neighborhood of 
Mount Sinai, where money was uncommon. It is for the same reason that 


many grave, but too hasty, persons suspect that Exodus as well as Genesis 
was not written until a comparatively late period. 

What tends to confirm them in this erroneous opinion is a passage in the 
same Exodus: “Take of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet 
cinnamon half as much; of sweet calamus two hundred and fifty shekels; of 
cassia five hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary; and of olive- 
oil a ton, to form an ointment to annoint the tabernacle”; and whosoever 
anointed himself or any stranger with a similar composition, was to be put 
to death. 

It is added that with all these aromatics were to be united stacte, onyx, 
galbanum, and frankincense; and that a perfume was to be mixed up 
according to the art of the apothecary or perfumer. 

But I cannot perceive anything in this composition which ought to excite 
the doubt of the incredulous. It is natural to imagine that the Jews — who, 
according to the text, stole from the Egyptians all which they could bring 
away — had also taken frankincense, galbanum, onyx, stacte, olive-oil, 
cassia, sweet calamus, cinnamon, and myrrh. They also, without doubt, 
stole many shekels; indeed, we have seen, that one of the most zealous 
partisans of this Hebrew horde estimates what they stole, in gold alone, at 
nine millions. I abide by his reckoning. 


SIBYL. 


The first woman who pronounced oracles at Delphos was called Sibylla. 
According to Pausanias, she was the daughter of Jupiter, and of Lamia, the 
daughter of Neptune, and she lived a long time before the siege of Troy. 
From her all women were distinguished by the name of sibyls, who, without 
being priestesses, or even attached to a particular oracle, announced the 
future, and called themselves inspired. Different ages and countries have 
had their sibyls, or preserved predictions which bear their name, and 
collections were formed of them. 

The greatest embarrassment to the ancients was to explain by what 
happy privilege these sibyls had the gift of predicting the future. Platonists 
found the cause of it in the intimate union which the creature, arrived at a 
certain degree of perfection, might have with the Divinity. Others attribute 
this divine property of the sibyls to the vapors and exhalations of the caves 
which they inhabited. Finally others attributed the prophetic spirit of the 
sibyls to their sombre and melancholy humor, or to some singular malady. 

St. Jerome maintained that this gift was to them a recompense for their 
chastity; but there was at least one very celebrated one who boasted of 
having had a thousand lovers without being married. It would have been 
much more sensible in St. Jerome and other fathers of the Church to have 
denied the prophetic spirit of the sibyls, and to have said that by means of 
hazarding predictions at a venture, they might sometimes have been 
fulfilled, particularly with the help of a favorable commentary, by which 
words, spoken by chance, have been turned into facts which it was 
impossible they could have predicted. 

It is singular that their predictions were collected after the event. The 
first collection of sibylline leaves, bought by Tarquin, contained three 
books; the second was compiled after the fire of the capitol, but we are 
ignorant how many books it contained; and the third is that which we 
possess in eight books, and in which it is doubtful whether the author has 
not inserted several predictions of the second. This collection is the fruit of 
the pious fraud of some Platonic Christians, more zealous than clever, who 
in composing it thought to lend arms to the Christian religion, and to put 
those who defended it in a situation to combat paganism with the greatest 
advantage. 


This confused compilation of different prophecies was printed for the 
first time in the year 1545 from manuscripts, and published several times 
after, with ample commentaries, burdened with an erudition often trivial, 
and almost always foreign to the text, which they seldom enlightened. The 
number of works composed for and against the authenticity of these 
sibylline books is very great, and some even very learned; but there prevails 
so little order and reasoning, and the authors are so devoid of all 
philosophic spirit that those who might have courage to read them would 
gain nothing but ennui and fatigue. The date of the publication is found 
clearly indicated in the fifth and eighth books. The sibyl is made to say that 
the Roman Empire will have only fifteen emperors, fourteen of which are 
designated by the numeral value of the first letter of their names in the 
Greek alphabet. She adds that the fifteenth, who would be a man with a 
white head, would bear the name of a sea near Rome. The fifteenth of the 
Roman emperors was Adrian, and the Asiatic gulf is the sea of which he 
bears the name. 

From this prince, continues the sibyl, three others will proceed who will 
rule the empire at the same time; but finally one of them will remain the 
possessor. These three shoots were Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius 
Verus. The sibyl alludes to the adoptions and associations which united 
them. Marcus Aurelius found himself sole master of the empire at the death 
of Lucius Verus, at the commencement of the year 169; and he governed it 
without any colleague until the year 177, when he associated with his son 
Commodus. As there is nothing which can have any relation to this new 
colleague of Marcus Aurelius, it is evident that the collection must have 
been made between the years 169 and 177 of the vulgar era. 

Josephus, the historian, quotes a work of the sibyl, in which the Tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues are spoken of nearly as in Genesis; 
which proves that the Christians are not the first authors of the supposition 
of the sibylline books. Josephus not relating the exact words of the sibyl, we 
cannot ascertain whether what is said of the same event in our collection 
was extracted from the work quoted by Josephus; but it is certain that 
several lines, attributed to the sibyl, in the exhortations found in the works 
of St. Justin, of Theophilus of Antioch, of Clement of Alexandria, and in 
some other fathers, are not in our collection; and as most of these lines bear 
no stamp of Christianity, they might be the work of some Platonic Jew. 


In the time of Celsus, sibyls had already some credit among the 
Christians, as it appears by two passages of the answer of Origen. But in 
time sibylline prophecies appearing favorable to Christianity, they were 
commonly made use of in works of controversy with much more 
confidence than by the pagans themselves, who, acknowledging sibyls to be 
inspired women, confined themselves to saying that the Christians had 
falsified their writings, a fact which could only be decided by a comparison 
of the two manuscripts, which few people are in a situation to make. 

Finally, it was from a poem of the sibyl of Cumea that the principal 
dogmas of Christianity were taken. Constantine, in the fine discourse which 
he pronounced before the assembly of the saints, shows that the fourth 
eclogue of Virgil is only a prophetic description of the Saviour; and if that 
was not the immediate object of the poet, it was that of the sibyl from whom 
he borrowed his ideas, who, being filled with the spirit of God, announced 
the birth of the Redeemer. 

He believed that he saw in this poem the miracle of the birth of Jesus of 
a virgin, the abolition of sin by the preaching of the gospel, and the 
abolition of punishment by the grace of the Redeemer. He believed he saw 
the old serpent overthrown, and the mortal venom with which he poisoned 
human nature entirely deadened. He believed that he saw that the grace of 
the Lord, however powerful it might be, would nevertheless suffer the dregs 
and traces of sin to remain in the faithful; in a word, he believed that he saw 
Jesus Christ announced under the great character of the Son of God. 

In this eclogue there are many other passages which might have been 
said to be copies of the Jewish prophets, who apply it themselves to Jesus 
Christ; it is at least the general opinion of the Church. St. Augustine, like 
others, has been persuaded of it, and has pretended that the lines of Virgil 
can only be applied to Jesus Christ. Finally, the most clever moderns 
maintain the same opinion. 


SINGING. 


Questions on Singing, Music, Modulation, Gesticulation, etc. 


Could a Turk conceive that we have one kind of singing for the first of our 
mysteries when we celebrate it in music, another kind which we call 
“motetts” in the same temple, a third kind at the opera, and a fourth at the 
theatre? 

In like manner, can we imagine how the ancients blew their flutes, 
recited on their theatres with their heads covered by enormous masks, and 
how their declamation was written down. 

Law was promulgated in Athens nearly as in Paris we sing an air on the 
Pont-Neuf. The public crier sang an edict, accompanying himself on the 
lyre. 

It is thus that in Paris the rose in bud is cried in one tone; old silver lace 
to sell in another; only in the streets of Paris the lyre is dispensed with. 

After the victory of Cheronea, Philip, the father of Alexander, sang the 
decree by which Demosthenes had made him declare war, and beat time 
with his foot. We are very far from singing in our streets our edicts, or 
finances, or upon the two sous in the livre. 

It is very probable that the melopée, or modulation, regarded by Aristotle 
in his poetic art as an essential part of tragedy, was an even, simple chant, 
like that which we call the preface to mass, which in my opinion is the 
Gregorian chant, and not the Ambrosian, and which is a true melopée. 

When the Italians revived tragedy in the sixteenth century the recitative 
was a melopée which could not be written; for who could write inflections 
of the voice which are octaves and sixths of tone? They were learned by 
heart. This custom was received in France when the French began to form a 
theatre, more than a century after the Italians. The “Sophonisba” of Mairet 
was sung like that of Trissin, but more grossly; for throats as well as minds 
were then rather coarser at Paris. All the parts of the actors, but particularly 
of the actresses, were noted from memory by tradition. Mademoiselle 
Bauval, an actress of the time of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, recited to 
me, about sixty years ago or more, the commencement of the part of Emilia, 
in “Cinna,” as it had been played in the first representations by La Beaupré. 


This modulation resembled the declamation of the present day much less 
than our modern recitative resembles the manner of reading the newspaper. 

I cannot better compare this kind of singing, this modulation, than to the 
admirable recitative of Lulli, criticised by adorers of double crochets, who 
have no knowledge of the genius of our language, and who are ignorant 
what help this melody furnishes to an ingenious and sensible actor. 

Theatrical modulation perished with the comedian Duclos, whose only 
merit being a fine voice without spirit and soul, finally rendered that 
ridiculous which had been admired in Des CEuillets, and in Champmesle. 

Tragedy is now played dryly; if we were not heated by the pathos of the 
spectacle and the action, it would be very insipid. Our age, commendable in 
other things, is the age of dryness. 

It is true that among the Romans one actor recited and another made 
gestures. It was not by chance that the abbé Dubos imagined this pleasant 
method of declaiming. Titus Livius, who never fails to instruct us in the 
manners and customs of the Romans, and who, in that respect is more 
useful than the ingenious and satirical Tacitus, informs us, I say, that 
Andronicus, being hoarse while singing in the interludes, got another to 
sing for him while he executed the dance; and thence came the custom of 
dividing interludes between dancers and singers: “Dicitur cantum egisse 
magis vigente motu quum nihil vocis usis impediebat.” The song is 
expressed by the dance. “Cantum egisse magis vigente motu.” With more 
vigorous movements. 

But they divided not the story of the piece between an actor who only 
gesticulates and another who only sings. The thing would have been as 
ridiculous as impracticable. 

The art of pantomimes, which are played without speaking, is quite 
different, and we have seen very striking examples of it; but this art can 
please only when a marked action is represented, a theatrical event which is 
easily presented to the imagination of the spectator. It can represent 
Orosmanes killing Zaire and killing himself; Semiramis wounded, dragging 
herself on the frontiers to the tomb of Ninus, and holding her son in her 
arms. There is no occasion for verses to express these situations by gestures 
to the sound of a mournful and terrible symphony. But how would two 
pantomimes paint the dessertation of Maximus and Cinna on monarchical 
and popular governments? 


Apropos of the theatrical execution of the Romans, the abbé Dubos says 
that the dancers in the interludes were always in gowns. Dancing requires a 
closer dress. In the Pays de Vaud, a suite of baths built by the Romans, is 
carefully preserved, the pavement of which is mosaic. This mosaic, which is 
not decayed, represents dancers dressed like opera dancers. We make not 
these observations to detect errors in Dubos; there is no merit in having 
seen this antique monument which he had not seen; and besides, a very 
solid and just mind might be deceived by a passage of Titus Livius. 


SLAVES. 


SECTION I. 


Why do we denominate slaves those whom the Romans called “servi,” and 
the Greeks “duloi”? Etymology is here exceedingly at fault; and Bochart 
has not been able to derive this word from the Hebrew. 

The most ancient record that we possess in which the word “slave” is 
found is the will of one Ermangaut, archbishop of Narbonne, who 
bequeathed to Bishop Fredelon his slave Anaph— “Anaphinus Slavonium.” 
This Anaph was very fortunate in belonging to two bishops successively. 

It is not unlikely that the Slavonians came from the distant North with 
other indigent and conquering hordes, to pillage from the Roman Empire 
what that empire had pilliged from other nations, and especially in Dalmatia 
and Illyria. The Italians called the misfortune of falling into their hands 
“shiavitu,” and “schiavi” the captives themselves. 

All that we can gather from the confused history of the middle ages is 
that in the time of the Romans the known world was divided between 
freemen and slaves. When the Slavonians, Alans, Huns, Heruli, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks and Normans came to despoil 
Europe, there was little probability that the multitude of slaves would 
diminish. Ancient masters, in fact, saw themselves reduced to slavery, and 
the smaller number enslaved the greater, as negroes are enslaved in the 
colonies, and according to the practice in many other cases. 

We read nothing in ancient authors concerning the slaves of the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians. The book which speaks most of slaves is 
the “Iliad.” In the first place, Briseis is slave to Achilles; and all the Trojan 
women, and more especially the princesses, fear becoming slaves to the 
Greeks, and spinners for their wives. 

Slavery is also as ancient as war, and war as human nature. Society was 
so accustomed to this degradation of the species that Epictetus, who was 
assuredly worth more than his master, never expresses any surprise at his 
being a slave. 

No legislator of antiquity ever attempted to abrogate slavery; on the 
contrary, the people most enthusiastic for liberty —- the Athenians, the 
Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Carthaginians — were those who 


enacted the most severe laws against their serfs. The right of life and death 
over them was one of the principles of society. It must be confessed that, of 
all wars, that of Spartacus was the most just, and possibly the only one that 
was ever absolutely so. 

Who would believe that the Jews, created as it might appear to serve all 
nations in turn, should also appear to possess slaves of their own? It is 
observed in their laws, that they may purchase their brethren for six years, 
and strangers forever. It was said, that the children of Esau would become 
bondsmen to the children of Jacob; but since, under a different dispensation, 
the Arabs, who call themselves descendants of Esau, have enslaved the 
posterity of Jacob. 

The Evangelists put not a single word into the mouth of Jesus Christ 
which recalls mankind to the primitive liberty to which they appear to be 
born. There is nothing said in the New Testament on this state of 
degradation and suffering, to which one-half of the human race was 
condemned. Not a word appears in the writings of the apostles and the 
fathers of the Church, tending to change beasts of burden into citizens, as 
began to be done among ourselves in the thirteenth century. If slavery be 
spoken of, it is the slavery of sin. 

It is difficult to comprehend how, in St. John, the Jews can say to Jesus: 
“We have never been slaves to any one” — they who were at that time 
subjected to the Romans; they who had been sold in the market after the 
taking of Jerusalem; they of whom ten tribes, led away as slaves by 
Shalmaneser, had disappeared from the face of the earth, and of whom two 
other tribes were held in chains by the Babylonians for seventy years; they 
who had been seven times reduced to slavery in their promised land, 
according to their own avowal; they who in all their writings speak of their 
bondage in that Egypt which they abhorred, but to which they ran in crowds 
to gain money, as soon as Alexander condescended to allow them to settle 
there. The reverend Dom Calmet says, that we must understand in this 
passage, “intrinsic servitude,” an explanation which by no means renders it 
more comprehensible. 

Italy, the Gauls, Spain, and a part of Germany, were inhabited by 
strangers, by foreigners become masters, and natives reduced to serfs. 
When the bishop of Seville, Opas, and Count Julian called over the 
Mahometan Moors against the Christian kings of the Visigoths, who 
reigned in the Pyrenees, the Mahometans, according to their custom, 


proposed to the natives, either to receive circumcision, give battle, or pay 
tribute in money and girls. King Roderick was vanquished, and slaves were 
made of those who were taken captive. 

The conquered preserved their wealth and their religion by paying; and it 
is thus that the Turks have since treated Greece, except that they imposed 
upon the latter a tribute of children of both sexes, the boys of which they 
circumcise and transform into pages and janissaries, while the girls are 
devoted to the harems. This tribute has since been compromised for money. 
The Turks have only a few slaves for the interior service of their houses, 
and these they purchase from the Circassians, Mingrelians, and nations of 
Lesser Tartary. 

Between the African Mahometans and the European Christians, the 
custom of piracy, and of making slaves of all who could be seized on the 
high seas, has always existed. They are birds of prey who feed upon one 
another; the Algerines, natives of Morocco, and Tunisians, all live by 
piracy. The Knights of Malta, successors to those of Rhodes, formally swear 
to rob and enslave all the Mahometans whom they meet; and the galleys of 
the pope cruise for Algerines on the northern coasts of Africa. Those who 
call themselves whites and Christians proceed to purchase negroes at a good 
market, in order to sell them dear in America. The Pennsylvanians alone 
have renounced this traffic, which they account flagitious. 


SECTION II. 


I read a short time ago at Mount Krapak, where it is known that I reside, a 
book written at Paris, abounding in wit and paradoxes, bold views and 
hardihood, resembling in some respects those of Montesquieu, against 
whom it is written. In this book, slavery is decidedly preferred to 
domesticity, and above all to the free labor. This book exceedingly pities 
those unhappy free men who earn a subsistence where they please, by the 
labor for which man is born, and which is the guardian of innocence, as 
well as the support of life. It is incumbent on no one, says the author, either 
to nourish or to succor them; whereas, slaves are fed and protected by their 
masters like their horses. All this is true; but human beings would rather 
provide for themselves than depend on others; and horses bred in the forest 
prefer them to stables. 


He justly remarks that artisans lose many days in which they are 
forbidden to work, which is very true; but this is not because they are free, 
but because ridiculous laws exist in regard to holidays. 

He says most truly, that it is not Christian charity which has broken the 
fetters of servitude, since the same charity has riveted them for more than 
twelve centuries; and that Christians, and even monks, all charitable as they 
are, still possess slaves reduced to a frightful state of bondage, under the 
name of “mortaillables, mainmortables” and serfs of the soil. 

He asserts that which is very true, that Christian princes only 
affranchised their serfs through avarice. It was, in fact, to obtain the money 
laboriously amassed by these unhappy persons, that they signed their letters 
of manumission. They did not bestow liberty, but sold it. The emperor 
Henry V. began: he freed the serfs of Spires and Worms in the twelfth 
century. The kings of France followed his example; and nothing tends more 
to prove the value of liberty than the high price these gross men paid for it. 

Lastly, it is for the men on whose condition the dispute turns to decide 
upon which state they prefer. Interrogate the lowest laborer covered with 
rags, fed upon black bread, and sleeping on straw, in a hut half open to the 
elements; ask this man, whether he will be a slave, better fed, clothed, and 
bedded; not only will he recoil with horror at the proposal, but regard you 
with horror for making the proposal. Ask a slave if he is willing to be free, 
and you will hear his answer. This alone ought to decide the question. 

It is also to be considered that a laborer may become a farmer, and a 
farmer a proprietor. In France, he may even become a counsellor of the 
king, if he acquire riches. In England, he may become a freeholder, or a 
member of parliament. In Sweden, he may become a member of the 
national states. These possibilities are of more value than that of dying 
neglected in the corner of his master’s stable. 


SECTION IIL. 


Puffendorff says, that slavery has been established “by the free consent of 
the opposing parties.” I will believe Puffendorff, when he shows me the 
original contract. 

Grotius inquires, whether a man who is taken captive in war has a right 
to escape; and it is to be remarked, that he speaks not of a prisoner on his 
parole of honor. He decides, that he has no such right; which is about as 


much as to say that a wounded man has no right to get cured. Nature 
decides against Grotius. 

Attend to the following observations of the author of the “Spirit of 
Laws,” after painting negro slavery with the pencil of Moliére: 

“Mr. Perry says that the Moscovites sell themselves readily; I can guess 
the reason — their liberty is worth nothing.” 

Captain John Perry, an Englishman, who wrote an account of the state of 
Russia in 1714, says nothing of that which the “Spirit of Laws” makes him 
say. Perry contains a few lines only on the subject of Russian bondage, 
which are as follows: “The czar has ordered that, throughout his states, in 
future, no one is to be called ‘golup’ or slave; but only ‘raab,’ which 
signifies subject. However, the people derive no real advantage from this 
order, being still in reality slaves.” 

The author of the “Spirit of Laws” adds, that according to Captain 
Dampier, “everybody sells himself in the kingdom of Achem.” This would 
be a singular species of commerce, and I have seen nothing in the “Voyage” 
of Dampier which conveys such a notion. It is a pity that a man so replete 
with wit should hazard so many crudities, and so frequently quote 
incorrectly. 


SECTION IV. 


Serfs of the Body, Serfs of the Glebe, Mainmort, etc. 

It is commonly asserted that there are no more slaves in France; that it is 
the kingdom of the Franks, and that slave and Frank are contradictory 
terms; that people are so free there that many financiers die worth more 
than thirty millions of francs, acquired at the expense of the descendants of 
the ancient Franks. Happy French nation to be thus free! But how, in the 
meantime, is so much freedom compatible with so many species of 
servitude, as for instance, that of the mainmort? 

Many a fine lady at Paris, who sparkles in her box at the opera, is 
ignorant that she descends from a family of Burgundy, the Bourbonnais, 
Franche-Comté, Marche, or Auvergne, which family is still enslaved, 
mortaillable and mainmortable. 

Of these slaves, some are obliged to work three days a week for the lord, 
and others two. If they die without children, their wealth belongs to the 
lord; if they leave children, the lord takes only the finest cattle and, 


according to more than one custom, the most valuable movables. According 
to other customs, if the son of a mainmortable slave visits not the house of 
his father within a year and a day from his death, he loses all his father’s 
property, yet still remains a slave; that is to say, whatever wealth he may 
acquire by his industry, becomes at his death the property of the lord. 

What follows is still better: An honest Parisian pays a visit to his parents 
in Burgundy and in Franche-Comté, resides a year and a day in a 
mainmortable house, and returning to Paris finds that his property, wherever 
situated, belongs to the lord, in case he dies without issue. 

It is very properly asked how the province of Burgundy obtained the 
nickname of “free,” while distinguished by such a species of servitude? It is 
without doubt upon the principle that the Greeks called the furies 
Eumenides, “good hearts.” 

But the most curious and most consolatory circumstance attendant on 
this jurisprudence is that the lords of half these mainmortable territories are 
monks. 

If by chance a prince of the blood, a minister of state, or a chancellor cast 
his eyes upon this article, it will be well for him to recollect, that the king of 
France, in his ordinance of May 18, 1731, declares to the nation, “that the 
monks and endowments possess more than half of the property of Franche- 
Comté.” 

The marquis d’Argenson, in “Le Droit Public Ecclesiastique,” says, that 
in Artois, out of eighteen ploughs, the monks possess thirteen. The monks 
themselves are called mainmortables, and yet possess slaves. Let us refer 
these monkish possessions to the chapter of contradictions. 

When we have made some modest remonstrances upon this strange 
tyranny on the part of people who have vowed to God to be poor and 
humble, they will then reply to us: We have enjoyed this right for six 
hundred years; why then despoil us of it? We may humbly rejoin, that for 
these thirty or forty thousand years, the weasels have been in the habit of 
sucking the blood of our pullets; yet we assume to ourselves the right of 
destroying them when we can catch them. 

N.B. It is a mortal sin for a Chartreux to eat half an ounce of mutton, but 
he may with a safe conscience devour the entire substance of a family. I 
have seen the Chartreux in my neighborhood inherit a hundred thousand 
crowns from one of their mainmortable slaves, who had made a fortune by 


commerce at Frankfort. But all the truth must be told; it is no less true, that 
his family enjoys the right of soliciting alms at the gate of the convent. 

Let us suppose that the monks have still fifty or sixty thousand slaves in 
the kingdom of France. Time has not been found hitherto to reform this 
Christian jurisprudence; but something is beginning to be thought about it. 
It is only to wait a few hundred years, until the debts of the state be paid. 


SLEEPERS (THE SEVEN). 


Fable supposes that one Epimenides in a single nap, slept twenty-seven 
years, and that on his awaking he was quite astonished at finding his 
grandchildren — who asked him his name — married, his friends dead, his 
town and the manners of its inhabitants changed. It was a fine field for 
criticism, and a pleasant subject for a comedy. The legend has borrowed all 
the features of the fable, and enlarged upon them. 

The author of the “Golden Legend” was not the first who, in the 
thirteenth century, instead of one sleeper, gave us seven, and bravely made 
them seven martyrs. He took his edifying history from Gregory de Tours, a 
veridical writer, who took it from Sigebert, who took it from Metaphrastes, 
who had taken it from Nicephorus. It is thus that truth is handed down from 
man to man. 

The reverend father Peter Ribadeneira, of the company of Jesus, goes 
still further in this celebrated “Flower of the Saints,” of which mention Is 
made in Moliére’s “Tartuffe.” It was translated, augmented; and enriched 
with engravings, by the reverend Antony Girard, of the same society: 
nothing was wanting to it. 

Some of the curious will doubtless like to see the prose of the reverend 
father Girard: behold a specimen! “In the time of the emperor Decius, the 
Church experienced a violent and fearful persecution. Among other 
Christians, seven brothers were accused, young, well disposed, and 
graceful; they were the children of a knight of Ephesus, and called 
Maximilian, Marius, Martinian, Dionysius, John, Serapion, and 
Constantine. The emperor first took from them their golden girdles; then 
they hid themselves in a cavern, the entrance of which Decius caused to be 
walled up that they might die of hunger.” 

Father Girard proceeds to say, that all seven quickly fell asleep, and did 
not awake again until they had slept one hundred and seventy-seven years. 

Father Girard, far from believing that this is the dream of a man awake, 
proves its authenticity by the most demonstrative arguments; and when he 
could find no other proof, alleges the names of these seven sleepers — 
names never being given to people who have not existed. The seven 
sleepers doubtless could neither be deceived nor deceivers, so that it is not 
to dispute this history that we speak of it, but merely to remark that there is 


not a single fabulous event of antiquity which has not been rectified by 
ancient legendaries. All the history of Gidipus, Hercules, and Theseus is 
found among them, accommodated to their style. They have invented little, 
but they have perfected much. 

I ingenuously confess that I know not whence Nicephorus took this fine 
story. I suppose it was from the tradition of Ephesus; for the cave of the 
seven sleepers, and the little church dedicated to them, still exist. The least 
awakened of the poor Greeks still go there to perform their devotions. Sir 
Paul Rycaut and several other English travellers have seen these two 
monuments; but as to their devotions there, we hear nothing about them. 

Let us conclude this article with the reasoning of Abbadie: “These are 
memorials instituted to celebrate forever the adventure of the seven 
sleepers. No Greek in Ephesus has ever doubted of it, and these Greeks 
could not have been deceived, nor deceive anybody else; therefore the 
history of the seven sleepers is incontestable.” 


SLOW BELLIES (VENTRES PARESSEUX). 
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St. Paul says, that the Cretans were all “liars,” “evil beasts,” and “slow 
bellies.” The physician Hequet understood by slow bellies, that the Cretans 
were costive, which vitiated their blood, and rendered them ill-disposed and 
mischievous. It is doubtless very true that persons of this habit are more 
prone to choler than others: their bile passes not away, but accumulates until 
their blood is overheated. 

When you have a favor to beg of a minister, or his first secretary, inform 
yourself adroitly of the state of his stomach, and always seize on “mollia 
fandi tempora.” 

No one is ignorant that our character and turn of mind are intimately 
connected with the water-closet. Cardinal Richelieu was sanguinary, 
because he had the piles, which afflicted his rectum and hardened his 
disposition. Queen Anne of Austria always called him “cul pourri” (sore 
bottom), which nickname redoubled his bile, and possibly cost Marshal 
Marillac his life, and Marshal Bassompierre his liberty; but I cannot 
discover why certain persons should be greater liars than others. There is no 
known connection between the anal sphincter and falsehood, like that very 
sensible one between our stomach and our passions, our manner of thinking 
and our conduct. 

I am much disposed to believe, that by “slow bellies” St. Paul 
understood voluptuous men and gross feeders — a kind of priors, canons, 
and abbots-commendatory — rich prelates, who lay in bed all the morning 
to recover from the excesses of the evening, as Marot observes in his 
eighty-sixth epigram in regard to a fat prior, who lay in bed and fondled his 
grandson while his partridges were preparing: 


Un gros prieur son petit fils baisait, 
Et mignardait au matin dans sa couche, 
Tandis réotir sa perdrix en faisait, etc. 


But people may lie in bed all the morning without being either liars, or 
badly disposed. On the contrary, the voluptuously indolent are generally 
socially gentle, and easy in their commerce with the world. 


However this may be, I regret that St. Paul should offend an entire 
people. In this passage, humanly speaking, there is neither politeness, 
ability, or even truth. Nothing is gained from men by calling them evil 
beasts; and doubtless men of merit were to be found in Crete. Why thus 
outrage the country of Minos, which Archbishop Fénelon, infinitely more 
polished than St. Paul, so much eulogizes in his “Telemachus”? 

Was not St. Paul somewhat difficult to live with, of a proud spirit, and of 
a hard and imperious character? If I had been one of the apostles, or even a 
disciple only, I should infallibly have quarrelled with him. It appears to me, 
that the fault was all on his side, in his dispute with Simon Peter Barjonas. 
He had a furious passion for domination. He often boasts of being an 
apostle, and more an apostle than his associates — he who had assisted to 
stone St. Stephen, he who had been assistant persecutor under Gamaliel, 
and who was called upon to weep longer for his crimes than St. Peter for his 
weakness! — always, however, humanly speaking. 

He boasts of being a Roman citizen born at Tarsus, whereas St. Jerome 
pretends that he was a poor provincial Jew, born at Giscala in Galilee. In his 
letters addressed to the small flock of his brethren, he always speaks 
magisterially: “I will come,” says he to certain Corinthians, “and I will 
judge of you all on the testimony of two or three witnesses; and I will 
neither pardon those who have sinned, nor others.” This “nor others” is 
somewhat severe. 

Many men at present would be disposed to take the part of St. Peter 
against St. Paul, but for the episode of Ananias and Sapphira, which has 
intimidated persons inclined to bestow alms. 

I return to my text of the Cretan liars, evil beasts, and slow bellies; and I 
recommend to all missionaries never to commence their labors among any 
people with insults. 

It is not that I regard the Cretans as the most just and respectable of men, 
as they were called by fabulous Greece. I pretend not to reconcile their 
pretended virtue with the pretended bull of which the beautiful Pasiphe was 
so much enamored; nor with the skill exerted by the artisan Dedalus in the 
construction of a cow of brass, by which Pasiphe was enabled to produce a 
Minotaur, to whom the pious and equitable Minos sacrificed every year — 
and not every nine years — seven grown-up boys and seven virgins of 
Athens. 


It is not that I believe in the hundred large cities in Crete, meaning a 
hundred poor villages standing upon a long and narrow rock, with two or 
three towns. It is to be regretted that Rollin, in his elegant compilation of 
“Ancient History,” has repeated so many of the ancient fables of Crete, and 
that of Minos among others. 

With respect to the poor Greeks and Jews who now inhabit the steep 
mountains of this island, under the government of a pasha, they may 
possibly be liars and evil disposed, but I cannot tell if they are slow of 
digestion: I sincerely hope, however, that they have sufficient to eat. 


SOCIETY (ROYAL) OF LONDON, AND 
ACADEMIES. 


Great men have all been formed either before academies or independent of 
them. Homer and Phidias, Sophocles and Apelles, Virgil and Vitruvius, 
Ariosto and Michelangelo, were none of them academicians. Tasso 
encountered only unjust criticism from the Academy della Crusca, and 
Newton was not indebted to the Royal Society of London for his 
discoveries in optics, upon gravitation, upon the integral calculus, and upon 
chronology. Of what use then are academies? To cherish the fire which 
great genius has kindled. 

The Royal Society of London was formed in 1660, six years before the 
French Academy of Science. It has no rewards like ours, but neither has it 
any of the disagreeable distinctions invented by the abbé Bignon, who 
divided the Academy of Sciences between those who paid, and honorary 
members who were not learned. The society of London being independent, 
and only self-encouraged, has been composed of members who have 
discovered the laws of light, of gravitation, of the aberration of the stars, the 
reflecting telescope, the fire engine, solar microscope, and many other 
inventions, as useful as admirable. Could they have had greater men, had 
they admitted pensionaries or honorary members? 

The famous Doctor Swift, in the last years of the reign of Queen Anne, 
formed the idea of establishing an academy for the English language, after 
the model of the Académie Francaise. This project was countenanced by the 
earl of Oxford, first lord of the treasury, and still more by Lord 
Bolingbroke, secretary of state, who possessed the gift of speaking 
extempore in parliament with as much purity as Doctor Swift composed in 
his closet, and who would have been the patron and ornament of this 
academy. The members likely to compose it were men whose works will 
last as long as the English language. Doctor Swift would have been one, 
and Mr. Prior, whom we had among us as public minister, and who enjoyed 
a similar reputation in England to that of La Fontaine among ourselves. 
There were also Mr. Pope, the English Boileau, and Mr. Congreve, whom 
they call their Moliére, and many more whose names escape my 
recollection. The queen, however, dying suddenly, the Whigs took it into 


their heads to occupy themselves in hanging the protectors of academies, a 
process which is very injurious to the belles-lettres. The members of this 
body would have enjoyed much greater advantages than were possessed by 
the first who composed the French Academy. Swift, Prior, Congreve, 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, and others, had fixed the English language by their 
writings, whereas Chapelain, Colletet, Cassaigne, Faret, and Cotin, our first 
academicians, were a scandal to the nation; and their names have become so 
ridiculous that if any author had the misfortune to be called Chapelain or 
Cotin at present, he would be obliged to change his name. 

Above all, the labors of an English academy would have materially 
differed from our own. One day, a wit of that country asked me for the 
memoirs of the French Academy. It composes no memoirs, I replied; but it 
has caused sixty or eighty volumes of compliments to be printed. He ran 
through one or two, but was not able to comprehend the style, although 
perfectly able to understand our best authors. “All that I can learn by these 
fine compositions,” said he to me, “is, that the new member, having assured 
the body that his predecessor was a great man, Cardinal Richelieu a very 
great man, and Chancellor Séguier a tolerably great man, the president 
replies by a similar string of assurances, to which he adds a new one, 
implying that the new member is also a sort of great man; and as for 
himself, the president, he may also perchance possess a spice of 
pretension.” It is easy to perceive by what fatality all the academic speeches 
are so little honorable to the body. “Vitium est temporis, potius quam 
hominis.” It insensibly became a custom for every academician to repeat 
those eulogies at his reception; and thus the body imposed upon themselves 
a kind of obligation to fatigue the public. If we wish to discover the reason 
why the most brilliant among the men of genius, who have been chosen by 
this body, have so frequently made the worst speeches, the cause may be 
easily explained. It is, that they have been anxious to shine, and to treat 
worn-out matter in a new way. The necessity of saying something; the 
embarrassment produced by the consciousness of having nothing to say; 
and the desire to exhibit ability, are three things sufficient to render even a 
great man ridiculous. Unable to discover new thoughts, the new members 
fatigue themselves for novel terms of expression, and often speak without 
thinking; like men who, affecting to chew with nothing in their mouths, 
seem to eat while perishing with hunger. Instead of a law in the French 


Academy to have these speeches printed, a law should be passed in 
prevention of that absurdity. 

The Academy of Belles-Lettres imposed upon itself a task more 
judicious and useful — that of presenting to the public a collection of 
memoirs comprising the most critical and curious disquisitions and 
researches. These memoirs are already held in great esteem by foreigners. It 
is only desirable, that some subjects were treated more profoundly, and 
others not treated of at all. They might, for example, very well dispense 
with dissertations upon the prerogative of the right hand over the left; and 
of other inquiries which, under a less ridiculous title, are not less frivolous. 
The Academy of Sciences, in its more difficult and useful investigation, 
embraces a study of nature, and the improvement of the arts; and it is to be 
expected that studies so profound and perseveringly pursued, calculations 
so exact, and discoveries so refined, will in the end produce a corresponding 
benefit to the world at large. 

As to the French Academy, what services might it not render to letters, to 
the language, and the nation, if, instead of printing volumes of compliments 
every year, it would reprint the best works of the age of Louis XIV., purified 
from all the faults of language which have crept into them! Corneille and 
Moliére are full of them, and they swarm in La Fontaine. Those which 
could not be corrected might at least be marked, and Europe at large, which 
reads these authors, would then learn our language with certainty, and its 
purity would be forever fixed. Good French books, printed with care at the 
expense of the king, would be one of the most glorious monuments of the 
nation. I have heard say, that M. Despréaux once made this proposal, which 
has since been renewed by a man whose wit, wisdom, and sound criticism 
are generally acknowledged; but this idea has met with the fate of several 
other useful projects — that of being approved and neglected. 


SOCRATES. 


Is the mould broken of those who loved virtue for itself, of a Confucius, a 
Pythagoras, a Thales, a Socrates? In their time, there were crowds of 
devotees to their pagods and divinities; minds struck with fear of Cerberus 
and of the Furies, who underwent initiations, pilgrimages, and mysteries, 
who ruined themselves in offerings of black sheep. All times have seen 
those unfortunates of whom Lucretius speaks: 


Qui quocumque tamen miseri venere parentant, 
Et nigras mactant pecudes, et manibu Divis 

In ferias mittunt; multoque in rebus acerbis 
Acrius advertunt animus ad religionem. 

— LUCRETIUS, iii, 51-54. 


Who sacrifice black sheep on every tomb 

To please the manes; and of all the rout 

When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 
— CREECH. 


Mortifications were in use; the priests of Cybele castrated themselves to 
preserve continence. How comes it, that among all the martyrs of 
superstition, antiquity reckons not a single great man — a sage? It is, that 
fear could never make virtue, and that great men have been enthusiasts in 
moral good. Wisdom was their predominant passion; they were sages as 
Alexander was a warrior, as Homer was a poet, and Apelles a painter — by 
a superior energy and nature; which is all that is meant by the demon of 
Socrates. 

One day, two citizens of Athens, returning from the temple of Mercury, 
perceived Socrates in the public place. One said to the other: “Is not that the 
rascal who says that one can be virtuous without going every day to offer up 
sheep and geese?” “Yes,” said the other, “that is the sage who has no 
religion; that is the atheist who says there is only one God.” Socrates 
approached them with his simple air, his demon, and his irony, which 
Madame Dacier has so highly exalted. “My friends,” said he to them, “one 
word, if you please: a man who prays to God, who adores Him, who seeks 


to resemble Him as much as human weakness can do, and who does all the 
good which lies in his power, what would you call him?” “A very religious 
soul,” said they. “Very well; we may therefore adore the Supreme Being, 
and have a great deal of religion?” “Granted,” said the two Athenians. “But 
do you believe,” pursued Socrates, “that when the Divine Architect of the 
world arranged all the globes which roll over our heads, when He gave 
motion and life to so many different beings, He made use of the arm of 
Hercules, the lyre of Apollo, or the flute of Pan?” “Tt is not probable,” said 
they. “But if it is not likely that He called in the aid of others to construct 
that which we see, it is not probable that He preserves it through others 
rather than through Himself. If Neptune was the absolute master of the sea, 
Juno of the air, Zolus of the winds, Ceres of harvests — and one would 
have a calm, when the other would have rain — you feel clearly, that the 
order of nature could not exist as it is. You will confess, that all depends 
upon Him who has made all. You give four white horses to the sun, and four 
black ones to the moon; but is it not more likely, that day and night are the 
effect of the motion given to the stars by their Master, than that they were 
produced by eight horses?” The two citizens looked at him, but answered 
nothing. In short, Socrates concluded by proving to them, that they might 
have harvests without giving money to the priests of Ceres; go to the chase 
without offering little silver statues to the temple of Diana; that Pomona 
gave not fruits; that Neptune gave not horses; and that they should thank the 
Sovereign who had made all. 

His discourse was most exactly logical. Xenophon, his disciple, a man 
who knew the world, and who afterwards sacrificed to the wind, in the 
retreat of the ten thousand, took Socrates by the sleeve, and said to him: 
“Your discourse is admirable; you have spoken better than an oracle; you 
are lost; one of these honest people to whom you speak is a butcher, who 
sells sheep and geese for sacrifices; and the other a goldsmith, who gains 
much by making little gods of silver and brass for women. They will accuse 
you of being a blasphemer, who would diminish their trade; they will 
depose against you to Melitus and Anitus, your enemies, who have resolved 
upon your ruin: have a care of hemlock; your familiar spirit should have 
warned you not to say to a butcher and a goldsmith what you should only 
say to Plato and Xenophon.” 

Some time after, the enemies of Socrates caused him to be condemned 
by the council of five hundred. He had two hundred and twenty voices in 


his favor, which may cause it to be presumed that there were two hundred 
and twenty philosophers in this tribunal; but it shows that, in all companies, 
the number of philosophers is always the minority. 

Socrates therefore drank hemlock, for having spoken in favor of the 
unity of God; and the Athenians afterwards consecrated a temple to 
Socrates — to him who disputed against all temples dedicated to inferior 
beings. 


SOLOMON. 


Several kings have been good scholars, and have written good books. The 
king of Prussia, Frederick the Great, is the latest example we have had of it: 
German monarchs will be found who compose French verses, and who 
write the history of their countries. James I. in England, and even Henry 
VIII. have written. In Spain, we must go back as far as Alphonso X. Still it 
is doubtful whether he put his hand to the “Alphonsine Tables.” 

France cannot boast of having had an author king. The empire of 
Germany has no book from the pen of its emperors; but Rome was glorified 
in Cesar, Marcus Aurelius, and Julian. In Asia, several writers are reckoned 
among the kings. The present emperor of China, Kien Long, particularly, is 
considered a great poet; but Solomon, or Solyman, the Hebrew, has still 
more reputation than Kien Long, the Chinese. 

The name of Solomon has always been revered in the East. The works 
believed to be his, the “Annals of the Jews,” and the fables of the Arabs, 
have carried his renown as far as the Indies. His reign is the great epoch of 
the Hebrews. 

He was the third king of Palestine. The First Book of Kings says that his 
mother, Bathsheba, obtained from David, the promise that he should crown 
Solomon, her son, instead of Adonijah, his eldest. It is not surprising that a 
woman, an accomplice in the death of her first husband, should have had 
artifice enough to cause the inheritance to be given to the fruit of her 
adultery, and to cause the legitimate son to be disinherited, who was also 
the eldest. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the prophet Nathan, who reproached 
David with his adultery, the murder of Uriah, and the marriage which 
followed this murder, was the same who afterwards seconded Bathsheba in 
placing that Solomon on the throne, who was born of this sanguine and 
infamous marriage. This conduct, reasoning according to the flesh, would 
prove, that the prophet Nathan had, according to circumstances, two 
weights and two measures. The book even says not that Nathan received a 
particular mission from God to disinherit Adonijah. If he had one, we must 
respect it; but we cannot admit that we find it written. 

It is a great question in theology, whether Solomon is most renowned for 
his ready money, his wives, or his books. I am sorry that he commenced his 


reign in the Turkish style by murdering his brother. 

Adonijah, excluded from the throne by Solomon, asked him, as an only 
favor, permission to espouse Abishag, the young girl who had been given to 
David to warm him in his old age. Scripture says not whether Solomon 
disputed with Adonijah, the concubine of his father; but it says, that 
Solomon, simply on this demand of Adonijah, caused him to be 
assassinated. Apparently God, who gave him the spirit of wisdom, refused 
him that of justice and humanity, as he afterwards refused him the gift of 
continence. 

It is said in the same Book of Kings that he was the master of a great 
kingdom which extended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean; but unfortunately it is said at the same time, that the king of 
Egypt conquered the country of Gezer, in Canaan, and that he gave the city 
of Gezer as a portion to his daughter, whom it is pretended that Solomon 
espoused. It is also said that there was a king at Damascus; and the 
kingdoms of Tyre and Sidon flourished. Surrounded thus with powerful 
states, he doubtless manifested his wisdom in living in peace with them all. 
The extreme abundance which enriched his country could only be the fruit 
of this profound wisdom, since, as we have already remarked, in the time of 
Saul there was not a worker in iron in the whole country. Those who reason 
find it difficult to understand how David, the successor of Saul, so 
vanquished by the Philistines, could have established so vast an empire. 

The riches which he left to Solomon are still more wonderful; he gave 
him in ready money one hundred and three thousand talents of gold, and 
one million thirteen thousand talents of silver. The Hebraic talent of gold, 
according; to Arbuthnot, is worth six thousand livres sterling, the talent of 
silver, about five hundred livres sterling. The sum total of the legacy in 
ready money, without the jewels and other effects, and without the ordinary 
revenue — proportioned no doubt to this treasure — amounted, according 
to this calculation, to one billion, one hundred and nineteen millions, five 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, or to five billions, five hundred and 
ninety-seven crowns of Germany, or to twenty-five billions, forty-eight 
millions of francs. There was not then so much money circulating through 
the whole world. Some scholars value this treasure at a little less, but the 
sum is always very large for Palestine. 

We see not, after that, why Solomon should torment himself so much to 
send fleets to Ophir to bring gold. We can still less divine how this powerful 


monarch, in his vast states, had not a man who knew how to fashion wood 
from the forest of Libanus. He was obliged to beg Hiram, king of Tyre, to 
lend him wood cutters and laborers to work it. It must be confessed that 
these contradictions exceedingly exercise the genius of commentators. 

Every day, fifty oxen, and one hundred sheep were served up for the 
dinner and supper of his houses, and poultry and game in proportion, which 
might be about sixty thousand pounds weight of meat per day. He kept a 
good house. It is added, that he had forty thousand stables, and as many 
houses for his chariots of war, but only twelve thousand stables for his 
cavalry. Here is a great number of chariots for a mountainous country; and 
it was a great equipage for a king whose predecessor had only a mule at his 
coronation, and a territory which bred asses alone. 

It was not becoming a prince possessing so many chariots to be limited 
in the article of women; he therefore possessed seven hundred who bore the 
name of queen; and what is strange, he had but three hundred concubines; 
contrary to the custom of kings, who have generally more mistresses than 
wives. 

He kept four hundred and twelve thousand horses, doubtless to take the 
air with them along the lake of Gennesaret, or that of Sodom, in the 
neighborhood of the Brook of Kedron, which would be one of the most 
delightful places upon earth, if the brook was not dry nine months of the 
year, and if the earth was not horribly stony. 

As to the temple which he built, and which the Jews believed to be the 
finest work of the universe, if the Bramantes, the Michelangelos, and the 
Palladios, had seen this building, they would not have admired it. It was a 
kind of small square fortress, which enclosed a court; in this court was one 
edifice of forty cubits long, and another of twenty; and it is said, that this 
second edifice, which was properly the temple, the oracle, the holy of 
holies, was only twenty cubits in length and breadth, and twenty cubits 
high. M. Souflot would not have been quite pleased with those proportions. 

The books attributed to Solomon have lasted longer than his temple. 

The name of the author alone has rendered these books respectable. They 
should be good, since they were written by a king, and this king passed for 
the wisest of men. 

The first work attributed to him is that of Proverbs. It is a collection of 
maxims, which sometimes appear to our refined minds trifling, low, 
incoherent, in bad taste, and without meaning. People cannot be persuaded 


that an enlightened king has composed a collection of sentences, in which 
there is not one which regards the art of government, politics, manners of 
courtiers, or customs of a court. They are astonished at seeing whole 
chapters in which nothing is spoken of but prostitutes, who invite 
passengers in the streets to lie with them. They revolt against sentences in 
the following style: “There are three things that are never satisfied, a fourth 
which never says ‘enough’; the grave; the barren womb; the earth that is not 
filled with water, are the three; and the fourth is fire, which never sayeth 
‘enough.’ 

“There be three things which are too wonderful for me; yea, four which I 
know not. The way of an eagle in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock, 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the way of a man with a maid. 

“There be four things which are little upon the earth, but they are 
exceeding wise. The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer; the conies are but a feeble race, yet they make their 
houses in rocks; the locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by 
bands; the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces.” 

Can we impute such follies as these to a great king, to the wisest of 
mortals? say the objectors. This criticism is strong; it should deliver itself 
with more respect. 

The Proverbs have been attributed to Isaiah, Elijah, Sobna, Eliakim, 
Joachim, and several others; but whoever compiled this collection of 
Eastern sentences, it does not appear that it was a king who gave himself 
the trouble. Would he have said that the terror of the king is like the roaring 
of a lion? It is thus that a subject or a slave speaks, who trembles at the 
anger of his master. Would Solomon have spoken so much of unchaste 
women? Would he have said: “Look thou not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its color in the glass”? 

I doubt very much whether there were any drinking glasses in the time of 
Solomon; it is a very recent invention; all antiquity drank from cups of 
wood or metal; and this single passage perhaps indicates that this Jewish 
collection was composed in Alexandria, as well as most of the other Jewish 
books. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes, which is attributed to Solomon, is in quite a 
different order and taste. He who speaks in this work seems not to be 
deceived by visions of grandeur, to be tired of pleasures, and disgusted with 
science. We have taken him for an Epicurean who repeats on each page, that 


the just and unjust are subject to the same accidents; that man is nothing 
more than the beast which perishes; that it is better not to be born than to 
exist; that there is no other life; and that there is nothing more good and 
reasonable than to enjoy the fruit of our labors with a woman whom we 
love. 

It might happen that Solomon held such discourse with some of his 
wives; and it is pretended that these are objections which he made; but these 
maxims, which have a libertine air, do not at all resemble objections; and it 
is a joke to profess to understand in an author the exact contrary of that 
which he says. 

We believe that we read the sentiments of a materialist, at once sensual 
and disgusted, who appears to have put an edifying word or two on God in 
the last verse, to diminish the scandal which such a book must necessarily 
create. As to the rest, several fathers say that Solomon did penance; so that 
we can pardon him. 

Critics have difficulty in persuading themselves that this book can be by 
Solomon; and Grotius pretends that it was written under Zerubbabel. It is 
not natural for Solomon to say: “Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child!” The Jews had not then such kings. 

It is not natural for him to say: “I observe the face of the king.” It is 
much more likely, that the author spoke of Solomon, and that by this 
alienation of mind, which we discover in so many rabbins, he has often 
forgotten, in the course of the book, that it was a king whom he caused to 
speak. 

What appears surprising to them is that this work has been consecrated 
among the canonical books. If the canon of the Bible were to be established 
now, say they, perhaps the Book of Ecclesiastes might not be inserted; but it 
was inserted at a time when books were very rare, and more admired than 
read. All that can be done now is to palliate the Epicureanism which 
prevails in this work. The Book of Ecclesiastes has been treated like many 
other things which disgust in a particular manner. Being established in times 
of ignorance, we are forced, to the scandal of reason, to maintain them in 
wiser times, and to disguise the horror or absurdity of them by allegories. 
These critics are too bold. 

The “Song of Songs” is further attributed to Solomon, because the name 
of that king is found in two or three places; because it is said to the beloved, 
that she is beautiful as the curtains of Solomon; because she says that she is 


black, by which epithet it is believed that Solomon designated his Egyptian 
wife. 

These three reasons have not proved convincing: 

1. When the beloved, in speaking to her lover, says “The king hath 
brought me into his chamber,” she evidently speaks of another than her 
lover; therefore the king is not this lover; it is the king of the festival; it is 
the paranymph, the master of the house, whom she means; and this Jewess 
is so far from being the mistress of a king, that throughout the work she is a 
shepherdess, a country girl, who goes seeking her lover through the fields, 
and in the streets of the town, and who is stopped at the gates by a porter 
who steals her garment. 

2. “I am beautiful as the curtains of Solomon,” is the expression of a 
villager, who would say: I am as beautiful as the king’s tapestries; and it is 
precisely because the name of Solomon is found in this work, that it cannot 
be his. What monarch could make so ridiculous a comparison? “Behold,” 
says the beloved, “behold King Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him in the day of his espousals!” Who recognizes not in 
these expressions the common comparisons which girls make in speaking of 
their lovers? They say: “He is as beautiful as a prince; he has the air of a 
king,” etc. 

It is true that the shepherdess, who is made to speak in this amorous 
song, says that she is tanned by the sun, that she is brown. Now if this was 
the daughter of the king of Egypt, she was not so tanned. Females of quality 
in Egypt were fair. Cleopatra was so; and, in a word, this person could not 
be at once a peasant and a queen. 

A monarch who had a thousand wives might have said to one of them: 
“Let her kiss me with the lips of her mouth; for thy breasts are better than 
wine.” A king and a shepherd, when the subject is of kissing, might express 
themselves in the same manner. It is true, that it is strange enough it should 
be pretended, that the girl speaks in this place, and eulogizes the breasts of 
her lover. 

We further avow that a gallant king might have said to his mistress: “A 
bundle of myrrh is my well beloved unto me; he shall lie all night between 
my breasts.” 

That he might have said to her: “Thy navel is like a round goblet which 
wanteth not liquor; thy belly is like a heap of wheat set about with lilies; thy 
two breasts are like two young roes that are twins; thy neck is as a tower of 


ivory; thine eyes like the fish pools in Heshbon; and thy nose as the tower 
of Lebanon.” 

I confess that the “Eclogues” of Virgil are in a different style; but each 
has his own, and a Jew is not obliged to write like Virgil. 

We have not noticed this fine turn of Eastern eloquence: “We have a little 
sister, and she hath no breasts. What shall we do for our sister in the day 
when she shall be spoken for? If she be a wall, we will build upon her; and 
if she be a door, we will close it.” 

Solomon, the wisest of men, might have spoken thus in his merry 
moods; but several rabbins have maintained, not only that this voluptuous 
eclogue was not King Solomon’s, but that it is not authentic. Theodore of 
Mopsuestes was of this opinion, and the celebrated Grotius calls the “Song 
of Songs,” a libertine flagitious work. However, it is consecrated, and we 
regard it as a perpetual allegory of the marriage of Jesus Christ with the 
Church. We must confess, that the allegory is rather strong, and we see not 
what the Church could understand, when the author says that his little sister 
has no breasts. 

After all, this song is a precious relic of antiquity; it is the only book of 
love of the Hebrews which remains to us. Enjoyment is often spoken of in 
it. It is a Jewish eclogue. The style is like that of all the eloquent works of 
the Hebrews, without connection, without order, full of repetition, confused, 
ridiculously metaphorical, but containing passages which breathe simplicity 
and love. 

The “Book of Wisdom” is in a more serious taste; but it is no more 
Solomon’s than the “Song of Songs.” It is generally attributed to Jesus, the 
son of Sirac, and by some to Philo of Biblos; but whoever may be the 
author, it is believed, that in his time the Pentateuch did not exist; for he 
says in chapter x., that Abraham was going to sacrifice Isaac at the time of 
the Deluge; and in another place he speaks of the patriarch Joseph as of a 
king of Egypt. At least, it is the most natural sense. 

The worst of it is, that the author in the same chapter pretends, that in his 
time the statue of salt into which Lot’s wife was changed was to be seen. 
What critics find still worse is that the book appears to them a tiresome 
mass of commonplaces; but they should consider that such works are not 
made to follow the vain rules of eloquence. They are written to edify, and 
not to please, and we should even combat our disinclination to read them. 


It is very likely that Solomon was rich and learned for his time and 
people. Exaggeration, the inseparable companion of greatness, attributes 
riches to him which he could not have possessed, and books which he could 
not have written. Respect for antiquity has since consecrated these errors. 

But what signifies it to us, that these books were written by a Jew? Our 
Christian religion is founded on the Jewish, but not on all the books which 
the Jews have written. 

For instance, why should the “Song of Songs” be more sacred to us than 
the fables of Talmud? It is, say they, because we have comprised it in the 
canon of the Hebrews. And what is this canon? It is a collection of authentic 
works. Well, must a work be divine to be authentic? A history of the little 
kingdoms of Judah and Sichem, for instance — is it anything but a history? 
This is a strange prejudice. We hold the Jews in horror, and we insist that all 
which has been written by them, and collected by us, bears the stamp of 
Divinity. There never was so palpable a contradiction. 


SOMNAMBULISTS AND DREAMERS. 


SECTION I. 


I have seen a somnambulist, but he contented himself with rising, dressing 
himself, making a bow, and dancing a minuet, all which he did very 
properly; and having again undressed himself, returned to bed and 
continued to sleep. 

This comes not near the somnambulist of the “Encyclopedia.” The last 
was a young seminarist, who set himself to compose a sermon in his sleep. 
He wrote it correctly, read it from one end to the other, or at least appeared 
to read it, made corrections, erased some lines, substituted others, and 
inserted an omitted word. He even composed music, noted it with precision, 
and after preparing his paper with his ruler, placed the words under the 
notes without the least mistake. 

It is said, that an archbishop of Bordeaux has witnessed all these 
operations, and many others equally astonishing. It is to be wished that this 
prelate had affixed his attestation to the account, signed by his grand vicars, 
or at least by his secretary. 

But supposing that this somnambulist has done all which is imputed to 
him, I would persist in putting the same queries to him as to a simple 
dreamer. I would say to him: You have dreamed more forcibly than another; 
but it is upon the same principle; one has had a fever only, the other a 
degree of madness; but both the one and the other have received ideas and 
sensations to which they have not attended. You have both done what you 
did not intend to do. 

Of two dreamers, the one has not a single idea, the other a crowd; the 
one is as insensible as marble, while the other experiences desires and 
enjoyments. A lover composes a song on his mistress in a dream, and in his 
delirium imagines himself to be reading a tender letter from her, which he 
repeats aloud: 


Scribit amatori meretrix; dat adultera munus 
In noctis spatio miserorum vulnera durant. 
— PETRONIUS, chap. civ. 


Does anything pass within you during this powerful dream more than 
what passes every day when you are awake? 

You, Mr. Seminarist, born with the gift of imitation, you have listened to 
some hundred sermons, and your brain is prepared to make them: moved by 
the talent of imitation, you have written them waking; and you are led by 
the same talent and impulse when you are asleep. But how have you been 
able to become a preacher in a dream? You went to sleep, without any 
desire to preach. Remember well the first time that you were led to compose 
the sketch of a sermon while awake. You thought not of it a quarter of an 
hour before; but seated in your chamber, occupied in a reverie, without any 
determinate ideas, your memory recalls, without your will interfering, the 
remembrance of a certain holiday; this holiday reminds you that sermons 
are delivered on that day; you remember a text; this text suggests an 
exordium; pens, ink, and paper, are lying near you; and you begin to write 
things you had not the least previous intention of writing. Such is precisely 
what came to pass in your noctambulism. 

You believe yourself, both in the one and the other occupation, to have 
done only what you intended to do; and you have been directed without 
consciousness by all which preceded the writing of the sermon. 

In the same manner when, on coming from vespers, you are shut up in 
your cell to meditate, you have no design to occupy yourself with the image 
of your fair neighbor; but it somehow or another intrudes; your imagination 
is inflamed; and I need not refer to the consequences. You may have 
experienced the same adventure in your sleep. 

What share has your will had in all these modifications of sensation? The 
same that it has had in the coursing of your blood through your arteries and 
veins, in the action of your lymphatic vessels, or in the pulsation of your 
heart, or of your brain. 

I have read the article on “Dreams” in the “Encyclopedia,” and have 
understood nothing; and when I search after the cause of my ideas and 
actions, either in sleeping or waking, I am equally confounded. 

I know well, that a reasoner who would prove to me when I wake, and 
when I am neither mad nor intoxicated, that I am then an active agent, 
would but slightly embarrass me; but I should be still more embarrassed if I 
undertook to prove to him that when he slept he was passive and a pure 
automaton. 


Explain to me an animal who is a mere machine one-half of his life, and 
who changes his nature twice every twenty-four hours. 


SECTION II. 


Letter on Dreams to the Editor of the Literary Gazette, August, 1764. 


Gentlemen: All the objects of science are within your jurisdiction; allow 
chimeras to be so also. “Nil sub sole novum”— “nothing new under the 
sun”. Thus it is not of anything which passes in noonday that I am going to 
treat, but of that which takes place during the night. Be not alarmed; it is 
only with dreams that I concern myself. 

I confess, gentlemen, that I am constantly of the opinion of the physician 
of M. Pourceaugnac; he inquires of his patient the nature of his dreams, and 
M. Pourceaugnac, who is not a philosopher, replies that they are of the 
nature of dreams. It is most certain however, with no offence to your 
Limousin, that uneasy and horrible dreams denote pain either of body or 
mind; a body overcharged with aliment, or a mind occupied with 
melancholy ideas when awake. 

The laborer who has waked without chagrin, and fed without excess, 
sleeps sound and tranquil, and dreams disturb him not; so long as he is in 
this state, he seldom remembers having a dream — a truth which I have 
fully ascertained on my estate in Herefordshire. Every dream of a forcible 
nature is produced by some excess, either in the passions of the soul, or the 
nourishment of the body; it seems as if nature intended to punish us for 
them, by suggesting ideas, and making us think in spite of ourselves. It may 
be inferred from this, that those who think the least are the most happy; but 
it is not that conclusion which I seek to establish. 

We must acknowledge, with Petronius, “Quidquid luce fuit, tenebris 
agit.” I have known advocates who have pleaded in dreams; 
mathematicians who have sought to solve problems; and poets who have 
composed verses. I have made some myself, which are very passable. It is 
therefore incontestable, that consecutive ideas occur in sleep, as well as 
when we are awake, which ideas as certainly come in spite of us. We think 
while sleeping, as we move in our beds, without our will having anything to 
do either in the motive or the thought. Your Father Malebranche is right in 
asserting that we are not able to give ourselves ideas. For why are we to be 
masters of them, when waking, more than during sleep? If your 
Malebranche had stopped there, he would have been a great philosopher; he 
deceived himself only by going too far: of him we may say: 


Processit longe flammantia meenia mundi. 
— LUCRETIUS, i, 74. 


His vigorous and active mind was hurled 
Beyond the flaming limits of this world. 
— CREECH. 


For my part, I am persuaded that the reflection that our thoughts proceed 
not from ourselves, may induce the visit of some very good thoughts. I will 
not, however, undertake to develop mine, for fear of tiring some readers, 
and astonishing others. 

I simply beg to say two or three words in relation to dreams. Have you 
not found, like me, that they are the origin of the opinion so generally 
diffused throughout antiquity, touching spectres and manes? A man 
profoundly afflicted at the death of his wife or his son, sees them in his 
sleep; he speaks to them; they reply to him; and to him they have certainly 
appeared. Other men have had similar dreams; it is therefore impossible to 
deny that the dead may return; but it is certain, at the same time, that these 
deceased, whether inhumed, reduced to ashes, or buried in the abyss of the 
sea, have not been able to reserve their bodies; it is, therefore, the soul 
which we have seen. This soul must necessarily be extended, light, and 
impalpable, because in speaking to it we have not been able to embrace it: 
“Effugit imago par levibus ventis.” It is moulded and designed from the 
body that it inhabits, since it perfectly resembles it. The name of shade or 
manes is given it; from all which a confused idea remains in the head, 
which differs itself so much more because no one can understand it. 

Dreams also appear to me to have been the sensible origin of primitive 
prophecy or prediction. What more natural or common than to dream that a 
person dear to us is in danger of dying, or that we see him expiring? What 
more natural, again, than that such a person may really die soon after this 
ominous dream of his friend? Dreams which have come to pass are always 
predictions which no one can doubt, no account being taken of the dreams 
which are never fulfilled; a single dream accomplished has more effect than 
a hundred which fail. Antiquity abounds with these examples. How 
constructed are we for the reception of error! Day and night unite to deceive 
us! 


You see, gentlemen, that by attending to these ideas, we may gather 
some fruit from the book of my compatriot, the dreamer; but I finish, lest 
you should take me myself for a mere visionary. 


Yours, 
JOHN DREAMER. 


SECTION IIL. 


Of Dreams. 
According to Petronius, dreams are not of divine origin, but self-formed: 


Somnia qua mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris, 
Non delumbra deum nec ab ethere numina mittunt, 
Sed sibi quisque facit. 


But how, all the senses being defunct in sleep, does there remain an 
internal one which retains consciousness? How is it, that while the eyes see 
not, the ears hear not, we notwithstanding understand in our dreams? The 
hound renews the chase in a dream: he barks, follows his prey, and is in at 
the death. The poet composes verses in his sleep; the mathematician 
examines his diagram; and the metaphysician reasons well or ill; of all 
which there are striking examples. 

Are they only the organs of the machine which act? Is it the pure soul, 
submitted to the empire of the senses, enjoying its faculties at liberty? 

If the organs alone produce dreams by night, why not alone produce 
ideas by day? If the soul, pure and tranquil, acting for itself during the 
repose of the senses, is the sole cause of our ideas while we are sleeping, 
why are all these ideas usually irregular, unreasonable, and incoherent? 
What! at a time when the soul is least disturbed, it is so much disquieted in 
its imagination? Is it frantic when at liberty? If it was produced with 
metaphysical ideas, as so many sages assert who dream with their eyes 
open, its correct and luminous ideas of being, of infinity, and of all the 
primary principles, ought to be revealed in the soul with the greatest energy 
when the body sleeps. We should never be good philosophers except when 
dreaming. 

Whatever system we embrace, whatever our vain endeavors to prove that 
the memory impels the brain, and that the brain acts upon the soul, we must 
allow that our ideas come, in sleep, independently of our will. It is therefore 
certain that we can think seven or eight hours running without the least 
intention of doing so, and even without being certain that we think. Pause 
upon that, and endeavor to divine what there is in this which is animal. 

Dreams have always formed a great object of superstition, and nothing is 
more natural. A man deeply affected by the sickness of his mistress dreams 


that he sees her dying; she dies the next day; and of course the gods have 
predicted her death. 

The general of an army dreams that he shall gain a battle; he 
subsequently gains one; the gods had decreed that he should be a conqueror. 
Dreams which are accomplished are alone attended to. Dreams form a great 
part of ancient history, as also of oracles. 

The “Vulgate” thus translates the end of Leviticus, xix, 26: “You shall 
not observe dreams.” But the word “dream” exists not in the Hebrew; and it 
would be exceedingly strange, if attention to dreams was reproved in the 
same book in which it is said that Joseph became the benefactor of Egypt 
and his family, in consequence of his interpretation of three dreams. 

The interpretation of dreams was a thing so common, that the supposed 
art had no limits, and the interpreter was sometimes called upon to say what 
another person had dreamed. Nebuchadnezzar, having forgotten his dream, 
orders his Magi to say what it was he had dreamed, and threatened them 
with death if they failed; but the Jew Daniel, who was in the school of the 
Magi, saved their lives by divining at once what the king had dreamed, and 
interpreting it. This history, and many others, may serve to prove that the 
laws of the Jews did not forbid oneiromancy, that is to say, the science of 
dreams. 


SECTION IV. 


Lausanne, Oct. 25, 1757. 

In one of my dreams, I supped with M. Touron, who appeared to 
compose verses and music, which he sang to us. I addressed these four lines 
to him in my dream: 


Mon cher Touron, que tu m’enchantes 
Par la douceur de tes accens! 

Que tes vers sont doux et coulans! 

Tu les fais comme tu tes chantes. 


Thy gentle accents, Touron dear, 

Sound most delightful to my ear! 

With how much ease the verses roll, 
Which flow, while singing, from thy soul! 


In another dream, I recited the first canto of the “Henriade” quite 
different from what it is. Yesterday, I dreamed that verses were recited at 
supper, and that some one pretended they were too witty. I replied that 
verses were entertainments given to the soul, and that ornaments are 
necessary in entertainments. 

I have therefore said things in my sleep which I should have some 
difficulty to say when awake; I have had thoughts and reflections, in spite 
of myself, and without the least voluntary operation on my own part, and 
nevertheless combined my ideas with sagacity, and even with genius. What 
am I, therefore, if not a machine? 


SOPHIST. 


A geometrician, a little severe, thus addressed us one day: There is nothing 
in literature more dangerous than rhetorical sophists; and among these 
sophists none are more unintelligible and unworthy of being understood 
than the divine Plato. 

The only useful idea to be found in him, is that of the immortality of the 
soul, which was already admitted among cultivated nations; but, then, how 
does he prove this immortality? 

We cannot too forcibly appeal to this proof, in order to correctly 
appreciate this famous Greek. He asserts, in his “Phedon” that death is the 
opposite of life, that death springs from life, and the living from the dead, 
consequently that our souls will descend beneath the earth when we die. 

If it is true that the sophist Plato, who gives himself out for the enemy of 
all sophists, reasons always thus, what have been all these pretended great 
men, and in what has consisted their utility? 

The grand defect of the Platonic philosophy is the transformation of 
abstract ideas into realities. A man can only perform a fine action, because a 
beauty really exists, which is its archetype. 

We cannot perform any action, without forming an idea of the action — 
therefore these ideas exist I know not where, and it is necessary to study 
them. 

God formed an idea of the world before He created it. This was His 
logos: the world, therefore, is the production of the logos! 

What disputes, how many vain and even sanguinary contests, has this 
manner of argument produced upon earth! Plato never dreamed that his 
doctrine would be able, at some future period, to divide a church which in 
his time was not in existence. 

To conceive a just contempt for all these foolish subtilties, read 
Demosthenes, and see if in any one of his harangues he employs one of 
these ridiculous sophisms. It is a clear proof that, in serious business, no 
more attention is paid to these chimeras than in a council of state to theses 
of theology. 

Neither will you find any of this sophistry in the speeches of Cicero. It 
was a jargon of the schools, invented to amuse idleness — the quackery of 
mind. 


SOUL. 


SECTION I. 


This is a vague and indeterminate term, expressing an unknown principle of 
known effects, which we feel in ourselves. This word “soul” answers to the 
“anima” of the Latins — to the “pneuma” of the Greeks — to the term 
which each and every nation has used to express what they understood no 
better than we do. 

In the proper and literal sense of the Latin and the languages derived 
from it, it signifies that which animates. Thus people say, the soul of men, 
of animals, and sometimes of plants, to denote their principle of vegetation 
and life. This word has never been uttered with any but a confused idea, as 
when it is said in Genesis: “God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became a living soul”; and: “The soul of animals is in the blood”; 
and: “Stay not my soul.” 

Thus the soul was taken for the origin and the cause of life, and for life 
itself. Hence all known nations long imagined that everything died with the 
body. If anything can be discerned with clearness in the chaos of ancient 
histories, it seems that the Egyptians were at least the first who made a 
distinction between the intelligence and the soul; and the Greeks learned 
from them to distinguish their “nous” and their “pneuma.” The Latins, after 
the example of the Greeks, distinguished “animus” and “anima”; and we 
have, too, our soul and our understanding. But are that which is the 
principle of our life, and that which is the principle of our thoughts, two 
different things? Does that which causes us to digest, and which gives us 
sensation and memory, resemble that which is the cause of digestion in 
animals, and of their sensations and memory? 

Here is an eternal object for disputation: I say an eternal object, for 
having no primitive notion from which to deduce in this investigation, we 
must ever continue in a labyrinth of doubts and feeble conjectures. 

We have not the smallest step on which to set our foot, to reach the 
slightest knowledge of what makes us live and what makes us think. How 
should we? For we must then have seen life and thought enter a body. Does 
a father know how he produced his son? Does a mother know how she 
conceived him? Has anyone ever been able to divine how he acts, how he 


wakes, or how he sleeps? Does anyone know how his limbs obey his will? 
Has anyone discovered by what art his ideas are traced in his brain, and 
issue from it at his command? Feeble automata, moved by the invisible 
hand which directs us on the stage of this world, which of us has ever 
perceived the thread which guides us? 

We dare to put in question, whether the intelligent soul is spirit or matter; 
whether it is created before us, or proceeds from nothing at our birth; 
whether, after animating us for a day on this earth, it lives after us in 
eternity. These questions appear sublime; what are they? Questions of blind 
men asking one another: What is light? 

When we wish to have a rude knowledge of a piece of metal, we put it 
on the fire in a crucible; but have we any crucible wherein to put the soul? It 
is spirit, says one; but what is spirit? Assuredly, no one knows. This is a 
word so void of meaning, that to tell what spirit is, you are obliged to say 
what it is not. The soul is matter, says another; but what is matter? We know 
nothing of it but a few appearances and properties; and not one of these 
properties, not one of these appearances, can bear the least affinity to 
thought. 

It is something distinct from matter, you say; but what proof have you of 
this? Is it because matter is divisible and figurable, and thought is not? But 
how do you know that the first principles of matter are divisible and 
figurable? It is very likely that they are not; whole sects of philosophers 
assert that the elements of matter have neither figure nor extent. You 
triumphantly exclaim: Thought is neither wood, nor stone, nor sand, nor 
metal; therefore, thought belongs not to matter. Weak and presumptuous 
reasoners! Gravitation is neither wood, nor sand, nor metal, nor stone; nor is 
motion, or vegetation, or life, any of all these; yet life, vegetation, motion, 
gravitation, are given to matter. To say that God cannot give thought to 
matter, is to say the most insolently absurd thing that has ever been 
advanced in the privileged schools of madness and folly. We are not assured 
that God has done this; we are only assured that He can do it. But of what 
avail is all that has been said, or all that will be said, about the soul? What 
avails it that it has been called “entelechia,” quintessence, flame, ether — 
that it has been believed to be universal, uncreated, transmigrant? 

Of what avail, in these questions inaccessible to reason, are the romances 
of our uncertain imaginations? What avails it, that the fathers in the four 
primitive ages believed the soul to be corporeal? What avails it that 


Tertullian, with a contradictoriness that was familiar to him, decided that it 
is at once corporeal, figured, and simple? We have a thousand testimonies 
of ignorance, but not one which affords us a ray of probability. 

How, then, shall we be bold enough to affirm what the soul is? We know 
certainly that we exist, that we feel, that we think. Seek we to advance one 
step further — we fall into an abyss of darkness; and in this abyss, we have 
still the foolish temerity to dispute whether this soul, of which we have not 
the least idea, is made before us or with us, and whether it is perishable or 
immortal? 

The article on “Soul,” and all articles belonging to metaphysics, should 
begin with a sincere submission to the indubitable tenets of the Church. 
Revelation is doubtless much better than philosophy. Systems exercise the 
mind, but faith enlightens and guides it. 

Are there not words often pronounced of which we have but a very 
confused idea, or perhaps no idea at all? Is not the word “soul” one of 
these? When the tongue of a pair of bellows is out of order, and the air, 
escaping through the valve, is not driven with violence towards the fire, the 
maid-servant says: “The soul of the bellows is burst.” She knows no better, 
and the question does not at all disturb her quiet. 

The gardener uses the expression, “Soul of the plants”; and cultivates 
them very well without knowing what the term means. 

The musical-instrument maker places, and shifts forward or backward, 
the soul of a violin, under the bridge, in the interior of the instrument: a 
sorry bit of wood more or less gives it or takes from it a harmonious soul. 

We have several manufactures in which the workmen give the 
appellation of “soul” to their machines; but they are never heard to dispute 
about the word: it is otherwise with philosophers. 

The word “soul,” with us, signifies in general that which animates. Our 
predecessors, the Celts, gave their soul the name of “seel,” of which the 
English have made soul, while the Germans retain “seel”; and it is probable 
that the ancient Teutons and the ancient Britons had no university quarrels 
about this expression. 

The Greeks distinguished three sorts of souls: “Psyche,” signifying the 
sensitive soul — the soul of the senses; and hence it was that Love, the son 
of Aphrodite, had so much passion for Psyche, and that she loved him so 
tenderly; “Pneuma,” the breath which gave life and motion to the whole 
machine, and which we have rendered by “spiritus” — spirit — a vague 


term, which has received a thousand different acceptations: and lastly, 
“nous,” intelligence. 

Thus we possess three souls, without having the slightest notion of any 
one of them. St. Thomas Aquinas admits these three souls in his quality of 
peripatetic, and distinguishes each of the three into three parts. 

“Psyche” was in the breast; “Pneuma” was spread throughout the body; 
and “Nous” was in the head. There was no other philosophy in our schools 
until the present day; and woe to the man who took one of these souls for 
another! 

In this chaos of ideas, there was however a foundation. Men had clearly 
perceived that in their passions of love, anger, fear, etc., motions were 
excited within them; the heart and the liver were the seat of the passions. 
When thinking deeply, one feels a laboring in the organs of the head; 
“therefore, the intellectual soul is in the brain. Without respiration there is 
no vegetation, no life; therefore, the vegetative soul is in the breast, which 
receives the breath of the air.” 

When men had seen in their sleep their dead relatives or friends, they 
necessarily sought to discover what had appeared to them. It was not the 
body, which had been consumed on a pile or swallowed up in the sea and 
eaten by the fishes. However, they would declare it was something, for they 
had seen it; the dead man had spoken; the dreamer had questioned him. Was 
it “Psyche”; was it “Pneuma”; was it “Nous” with whom he had conversed 
in his sleep? Then a phantom was imagined — a slight figure; it was “skia” 
— it was “daimonos” — a shade of the manes; a small soul of air and fire, 
extremely slender, wandering none knew where. 

In after times, when it was determined to sound the matter, the 
undisputed result was, that this soul was corporeal, and all antiquity had no 
other idea of it. At length came Plato, who so subtilized this soul, that it was 
doubted whether he did not entirely separate it from matter; but the problem 
was never resolved until faith came to enlighten us. 

In vain do the materialists adduce the testimony of some fathers of the 
Church who do not express themselves with exactness. St. Irenzus says that 
the soul is but the breath of life, that it is incorporeal only in comparison 
with the mortal body, and that it retains the human figure in order that it 
may be recognized. 

In vain does Tertullian express himself thus: 


“The corporality of the soul shines forth in the Gospel. ‘Corporalitas 
anime in ipso evangelio relucesseit.’” For if the soul had not a body, the 
image of the soul would not have the image of the body. 

In vain does he even relate the vision of a holy woman who had seen a 
very brilliant soul of the color of the air. 

In vain does Tatian expressly say: 

Pox pev oWv El TWV AVOpamav mvAvpEptic Eotiv 

— “The soul of man is composed of several parts.” 

In vain do they adduce St. Hilary, who said in later times: “There is 
nothing created which is not corporeal, neither in heaven nor on earth; 
neither visible nor invisible; all is formed of elements; and souls, whether 
they inhabit a body or are without a body, have always a corporeal 
substance.” 

In vain does St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, say: “We know nothing 
but what is material, excepting only the ever-venerable Trinity.” 

The whole body of the Church has decided that the soul is immaterial. 
These holy men had fallen into an error then universal; they were men: but 
they were not mistaken concerning immortality, because it is evidently 
announced in the Gospels. 

So evident is our need of the decision of the infallible Church on these 
points of philosophy, that indeed we have not of ourselves any sufficient 
notion of what is called pure spirit, nor of what is called matter. Pure spirit 
is an expression which gives us no idea; and we are acquainted with matter 
only by a few phenomena. So little do we know of it, that we call it 
substance, which word “substance” means that which is beneath; but this 
beneath will eternally be concealed from us; this beneath is the Creator’s 
secret, and this secret of the Creator is everywhere. We do not know how 
we receive life, how we give it, how we grow, how we digest, how we 
sleep, how we think, nor how we feel. The great difficulty is, to 
comprehend how a being, whatsoever it be, has thoughts. 


SECTION II. 


Locke’s Doubts concerning the Soul. 


The author of the article on “Soul,” in the “Encyclopedia,” who has 
scrupulously followed Jacquelot, teaches us nothing. He also rises up 
against Locke, because the modest Locke has said: 

“Perhaps we shall never be capable of knowing whether a material being 
thinks or not; for this reason — that it is impossible for us to discover, by 
the contemplation of our own ideas, ‘without revelation,’ whether God has 
not given to some portion of matter, disposed as He thinks fit, the power of 
perceiving and thinking; or whether He has joined and united to matter so 
disposed, an immaterial and thinking substance. For with regard to our 
notions, it is no less easy for us to conceive that God can, if He pleases, add 
to an idea of matter the faculty of thinking, than to comprehend that He 
joins to it another substance with the faculty of thinking; since we know not 
in what thought consists, nor to what kind of substance this all-powerful 
Being has thought fit to grant this power, which could be created only by 
virtue of the good-will and pleasure of the Creator. I do not see that there is 
any contradiction in God — that thinking, eternal, and all-powerful Being 
— giving, if He wills it, certain degrees of feeling, perception, and thought, 
to certain portions of matter, created and insensible, which He joins together 
as he thinks fit.” 

This was speaking like a profound, religious, and modest man. It is 
known what contests he had to maintain concerning this opinion, which he 
appeared to have hazarded, but which was really no other than a 
consequence of the conviction he felt of the omnipotence of God, and the 
weakness of man. He did not say that matter thought; but he said that we do 
not know enough to demonstrate that it is impossible for God to add the gift 
of thought to the unknown being called “matter,” after granting to it those 
of gravitation and of motion, which are equally incomprehensible. 

Assuredly, Locke was not the only one who advanced this opinion; it 
was that of all the ancients — regarding the soul only as very subtile matter, 
they consequently affirmed that matter could feel and think. 

Such was the opinion of Gassendi, as we find in his objections to 
Descartes. “It is true,” says Gassendi, “that you know that you think; but 
you, who think, know not of what kind of substance you are. Thus, though 
the operation of thought is known to you, the principle of your essence is 


hidden from you, and you do not know what is the nature of that substance, 
one of the operations of which is to think. You resemble a blind man who, 
feeling the heat of the sun, and being informed that it is caused by the sun, 
should believe himself to have a clear and distinct idea of that luminary, 
because, if he were asked what the sun is, he could answer, that it is a thing 
which warm.s....” 

The same Gassendi, in his “Philosophy of Epicurus,” repeats several 
times that there is no mathematical evidence of the pure spirituality of the 
soul. 

Descartes, in one of his letters to Elizabeth, princess palatine, says to her: 
“T confess, that by natural reason alone, we can form many conjectures 
about the soul, and conceive flattering hopes; but we can have no 
assurance.” And here Descartes combats in his letters what he advances in 
his books — a too ordinary contradiction. 

We have seen, too, that all the fathers in the first ages of the Church, 
while they believed the soul immortal, believed it to be material. They 
thought it as easy for God to preserve as to create. They said, God made it 
thinking, He will preserve it thinking. 

Malebranche has clearly proved, that by ourselves we have no idea, and 
that objects are incapable of giving us any; whence he concludes that we 
see all things in God. This, in substance, is the same as making God the 
author of all our ideas; for wherewith should we see ourselves in Him, if we 
had not instruments for seeing? and these instruments are held and directed 
by him alone. This system is a labyrinth, of which one path would lead you 
to Spinozism, another to Stoicism, another to chaos. 

When men have disputed well and long on matter and spirit, they always 
end in understanding neither one another nor themselves. No philosopher 
has ever been able to lift by his own strength the veil which nature has 
spread over the first principle of things. They dispute, while nature is 
acting. 


SECTION IIL. 


On the Souls of Beasts, and on Some Empty Ideas. 


Before the strange system which supposes animals to be pure machines 
without any sensation, men had never imagined an immaterial soul in 
beasts; and no one had carried temerity so far as to say that an oyster has a 
spiritual soul. All the world peaceably agreed that beasts had received from 
God feeling, memory, ideas, but not a pure spirit. No one had abused the 
gift of reason so far as to say that nature has given to beasts the organs of 
feeling, in order that they may have no feeling. No one had said that they 
cry out when wounded, and fly when pursued, without experiencing either 
pain or fear. 

God’s omnipotence was not then denied: it was in His power to 
communicate to the organized matter of animals pleasure, pain, 
remembrance, the combination of some ideas; it was in His power to give to 
several of them, as the ape, the elephant, the hound, the talent of perfecting 
themselves in the arts which are taught them: not only was it in His power 
to endow almost all carnivorous animals with the talent of making war 
better in their experienced old age than in their confiding youth; not only 
was it in His power to do this, but He had done it, as the whole world could 
witness. 

Pereira and Descartes maintained against the whole world that it was 
mistaken; that God had played the conjurer; that He had given to animals all 
the instruments of life and sensation, that they might have neither sensation 
or life properly so called. But some pretended philosophers, I know not 
whom, in order to answer Descartes’ chimera, threw themselves into the 
opposite chimera very liberally, giving “pure spirit” to toads and insects. “Jn 
vitium ducit culpe@ fuga.” 

Betwixt these two follies, the one depriving of feeling the organs of 
feeling, the other lodging pure spirit in a bug — a mean was imagined, viz., 
instinct. And what is “instinct”? Oh! it is a substantial form; it is a plastic 
form; it is a— I know not what — it is instinct. I will be of your opinion, so 
long as you apply to most things “I know not what”; so long as your 
philosophy shall begin and end with “I know not”; but when you “affirm,” I 
shall say to you with Prior, in his poem on the vanity of the world: 


Then vainly the philosopher avers 

That reason guides our deeds, and instinct theirs. 
How can we justly different causes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the same? 

Instinct and reason how can we divide? 

Tis the fool’s ignorance, and the pedant’s pride. 


The author of the article on “Soul,” in the “Encyclopedia,” explains 
himself thus: “I represent to myself the soul of beasts as a substance 
immaterial and intelligent.” But of what kind? It seems to me, that it must 
be an active principle having sensations, and only sensations.... If we reflect 
on the nature of the souls of beasts, it does not of itself give us any grounds 
for believing that their spirituality will save them from annihilation. 

I do not understand how you represent to yourself an immaterial 
substance. To represent a thing to yourself is to make to yourself an image 
of it; and hitherto no one has been able to paint the mind. I am willing to 
suppose that by the word “represent,” the author means I “conceive”; for 
my part, I own that I do not conceive it. Still less do I conceive how a 
spiritual soul is annihilated, because I have no conception of creation or of 
nothing; because I never attended God’s council; because I know nothing at 
all of the principle of things. 

If I seek to prove that the soul is a real being, I am stopped, and told that 
it is a faculty. If I affirm that it is a faculty, and that I have that of thinking, I 
am answered, that I mistake; that God, the eternal master of all nature, does 
everything in me, directing all my actions, and all my thoughts; that if I 
produced my thoughts, I should know those which I should have the next 
minute; that I never know this; that I am but an automaton with sensations 
and ideas, necessarily dependent, and in the hands of the Supreme Being, 
infinitely more subject to Him than clay is to the potter. 

I acknowledge then my ignorance; I acknowledge that four thousand 
volumes of metaphysics will not teach us what our soul is. 

An orthodox philosopher said to a heterodox philosopher, “How can you 
have brought yourself to imagine that the soul is of its nature mortal, and 
that it is eternal only by the pure will of God?” “By my experience,” says 
the other. “How! have you been dead then?” “Yes, very often: in my youth I 
had a fit of epilepsy; and I assure you, that I was perfectly dead for several 
hours: I had no sensation, nor even any recollection from the moment that I 


was seized. The same thing happens to me now almost every night. I never 
feel precisely the moment when I fall asleep, and my sleep is absolutely 
without dreams. I cannot imagine, but by conjectures, how long I have 
slept. I am dead regularly six hours in twenty-four, which is one-fourth of 
my life.” 

The orthodox then maintained against him that he always thought while 
he was asleep, without his knowing of it. The heterodox replied: “I believe, 
by revelation, that I shall think forever in the next world; but I assure you, 
that I seldom think in this.” 

The orthodox was not mistaken in affirming the immortality of the soul, 
since faith demonstrates that truth; but he might be mistaken in affirming 
that a sleeping man constantly thinks. 

Locke frankly owned that he did not always think while he was asleep. 
Another philosopher has said: “Thought is peculiar to man, but it is not his 
essence.” 

Let us leave every man at liberty to seek into himself and to lose himself 
in his ideas. However, it is well to know that in 1750, a philosopher 
underwent a very severe persecution, for having acknowledged, with Locke, 
that his understanding was not exercised every moment of the day and of 
the night, no more than his arms or his legs. Not only was he persecuted by 
the ignorance of the court, but the malicious ignorance of some pretended 
men of letters assailed the object of persecution. That which in England had 
produced only some philosophical disputes, produced in France the most 
disgraceful atrocities: a Frenchman was made the victim of Locke. 

There have always been among the refuse of our literature, some of those 
wretches who have sold their pens and caballed against their very 
benefactors. This remark is to be sure foreign to the article on “Soul”: but 
ought one to lose a single opportunity of striking terror into those who 
render themselves unworthy of the name of literary men, who prostitute the 
little wit and conscience they have to a vile interest, to a chimerical policy, 
who betray their friends to flatter fools, who prepare in secret the hemlock- 
draught with which powerful and wicked ignorance would destroy useful 
citizens. 

Did it ever occur in true Rome, that a Lucretius was denounced to the 
consuls for having put the system of Epicurus into verse; a Cicero, for 
having repeatedly written, that there is no pain after death; or that a Pliny or 
a Varro was accused of having peculiar notions of the divinity? The liberty 


of thinking was unlimited among the Romans. Those of harsh, jealous, and 
narrow minds, who among us have endeavored to crush this liberty — the 
parent of our knowledge, the mainspring of the understanding — have made 
chimerical dangers their pretext; they have forgotten that the Romans, who 
carried this liberty much further than we do, were nevertheless our 
conquerors, our lawgivers; and that the disputes of schools have no more to 
do with government than the tub of Diogenes had with the victories of 
Alexander. 

This lesson is worth quite as much as a lesson on the soul. We shall 
perhaps have occasion more than once to recur to it. 

In fine, while adoring God with all our soul, let us ever confess our 
profound ignorance conceming that soul — that faculty of feeling and 
thinking which we owe to His infinite goodness. Let us acknowledge that 
our weak reasonings can neither take from nor add to revelation and faith. 
Let us, in short, conclude that we ought to employ this intelligence, whose 
nature is unknown, in perfecting the sciences which are the object of the 
“Encyclopedia,” as watchmakers make use of springs in their watches, 
without knowing what spring is. 


SECTION IV. 


On the Soul, and on our Ignorance. 


Relying on our acquired knowledge, we have ventured to discuss the 
question: Whether the soul is created before us? Whether it arrives from 
nothing in our bodies? At what age it came and placed itself between the 
bladder and the intestines, “cacum” and “rectum”? Whether it received or 
brought there any ideas, and what those ideas are? Whether, after animating 
us for a few moments, its essence is to live after us in eternity, without the 
intervention of God Himself? Whether, it being a spirit, and God being 
spirit, they are of like nature? These questions have an appearance of 
sublimity. What are they but questions of men born blind discussing the 
nature of light? 

What have all the philosophers, ancient and modern, taught us? A child 
is wiser than they: he does not think about what he cannot conceive. 

How unfortunate, you will say, for an insatiable curiosity, for an 
unquenchable thirst after well-being, that we are thus ignorant of ourselves! 
Granted: and there are things yet more unfortunate than this; but I will 
answer you: “Sors tua mortalis, non est mortale quod optas.”— “Mortal 
thy fate, thy wishes those of gods.” 

Once more let it be repeated, the nature of every principle of things 
appears to be the secret of the Creator. How does the air convey sound? 
How are animals formed? How do some of our members constantly obey 
our will? What hand places ideas in our memory, keeps them there as in a 
register, and draws them thence sometimes at our command, and sometimes 
in spite of us? Our own nature, that of the universe, that of the smallest 
plant — all, to us, involved in utter darkness. 

Man is an acting, feeling, and thinking being; this is all we know of the 
matter: it is not given to us to know either what renders us feeling or 
thinking, or what makes us act, or what causes us to be. The acting faculty 
is to us as incomprehensible as the thinking faculty. The difficulty is not so 
much to conceive how this body of clay has feelings and ideas as to 
conceive how a being, whatever it be, has ideas and feelings. 

Behold on one hand the soul of Archimedes, and on the other that of a 
simpleton; are they of the same nature? If their essence is to think, then they 
think always and independently of the body, which cannot act without them. 
If they think by their own nature, can a soul, which is incapable of 


performing a single arithmetical operation, be of the same species as that 
which has measured the heavens? If it is the organs of the body that have 
made Archimedes think, why does not my idiot think, seeing that he is 
better constituted than Archimedes, more vigorous, digesting better, 
performing all his functions better? Because, say you, his brain is not so 
good; but you suppose this; you have no knowledge of it. No difference has 
ever been found among sound brains that have been dissected; indeed, it is 
very likely that the brain-pan of a blockhead would be found in a better 
state than that of Archimedes, which has been prodigiously fatigued, and 
may be worn and contracted. 

Let us then conclude what we have concluded already, that we are 
ignorant of all first principles. As for those who are ignorant and self- 
sufficient, they are far below the ape. 

Now then dispute, ye choleric arguers; present memorials against one 
another; abuse one another; pronounce your sentences — you who know 
not a syllable of the matter! 


SECTION V. 


Warburtons Paradox on the Immortality of the Soul. 


Warburton, the editor and commentator of Shakespeare, and Bishop of 
Gloucester, using English liberty, and abusing the custom of vituperating 
against adversaries, has composed four volumes to prove that the 
immortality of the soul was never announced in the Pentateuch; and to 
conclude from this very proof, that the mission of Moses, which he calls 
“legation,” was divine. The following is an abstract of his book, which he 
himself gives at the commencement of the first volume: 

“1. That to inculcate the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments is necessary to the well-being of civil society. 

“2. That all mankind [wherein he is mistaken], especially the most wise 
and learned nations of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching, 
that this doctrine was of such use to civil society. 

“3. That the doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments is not 
to be found in, nor did it make part of, the Mosaic dispensation. 

“That therefore the law of Moses is of divine origin; 

“Which one or both of the two following syllogisms will evince: 

“IT, Whatever religion and society have no future state for their support 
must be supported by an extraordinary Providence. 

“The Jewish religion and society had no future state for their support; 

“Therefore the Jewish religion and society were supported by an 
extraordinary Providence. 

“And again, 

“II. The ancient lawgivers universally believed that such a religion could 
be supported only by an extraordinary Providence. 

“Moses, an ancient lawgiver, versed in all the wisdom of Egypt, 
purposely instituted such a religion; Therefore Moses believed his religion 
was supported by an extraordinary Providence.” 

What is most extraordinary, is this assertion of Warburton, which he has 
put in large characters at the head of his work. He has often been 
reproached with his extreme temerity and dishonesty in daring to say that 
all ancient lawgivers believed that a religion which is not founded on 
rewards and punishments after death cannot be upheld but by an 
extraordinary Providence: not one of them ever said so. He does not even 
undertake to adduce a single instance of this in his enormous book, stuffed 


with an immense number of quotations, all foreign to the subject. He has 
buried himself under a heap of Greek and Latin authors, ancient and 
modern, that no one may reach him through this horrible accumulation of 
coverings. When at length the critic has rummaged to the bottom, the author 
is raised to life from among all those dead, to load his adversaries with 
abuse. 

It is true, that near the close of the fourth volume, after ranging through a 
hundred labyrinths, and fighting all he met with on the way, he does at last 
come back to his great question from which he has so long wandered. He 
takes up the Book of Job, which the learned consider as the work of an 
Arab; and he seeks to prove, that Job did not believe in the immortality of 
the soul. He then explains, in his own way, all the texts of Scripture that 
have been brought to combat his opinion. 

All that should be said of him is, that if he was in the right, it was not for 
a bishop to be so in the right. He should have felt that two dangerous 
consequences might be drawn: but all goes by chance in this world. This 
man, who became an informer and a persecutor, was not made a bishop 
through the patronage of a minister of state, until immediately after he 
wrote his book. 

At Salamanca, at Coimbra, or at Rome, he would have been obliged to 
retract and to ask pardon. In England he became a peer of the realm, with an 
income of a hundred thousand livres. Here was something to soften his 
manners. 


SECTION VI. 


On the Need of Revelation. 


The greatest benefit for which we are indebted to the New Testament is its 
having revealed to us the immortality of the soul. It is therefore quite in 
vain that this Warburton has sought to cloud this important truth, by 
continually representing, in his “Legation of Moses,” that “the ancient Jews 
had no knowledge of this necessary dogma,” and that “the Sadducees did 
not admit it in the time of our Lord Jesus.” 

He interprets in his own way, the very words which Jesus Christ is made 
to utter: “Have ye not read that which is spoken unto you by God saying, I 
am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” He gives to the parable of the 
rich bad man a sense contrary to that of all the churches. Sherlock, bishop 
of London, and twenty other learned men, have refuted him. Even the 
English philosophers have reminded him how scandalous it is in an English 
bishop to manifest an opinion so contrary to the Church of England; and 
after all, this man has thought proper to call others impious: like Harlequin, 
in the farce of “The Housebreaker” (Le Dévaliseur des Maisons) who, after 
throwing the furniture out at the window, seeing a man carrying some 
articles away, cries with all his might— “Stop, thief!” 

The revelation of the immortality of the soul, and of pains and rewards 
after death, is the more to be blessed, as the vain philosophy of men always 
doubted of it. The great Cesar had no faith in it. He explained himself 
clearly to the whole senate, when, to prevent Catiline from being put to 
death, he represented to them that death left man without feeling — that all 
died with him: and no one refuted this opinion. 

The Roman Empire was divided between two great principal sects: that 
of Epicurus, who affirmed that the divinity was useless to the world, and the 
soul perished with the body; and that of the Stoics, who regarded the soul as 
a portion of the divinity, which after death was reunited to its original — to 
the great All from which it had emanated. So that, whether the soul was 
believed to be mortal, or to be immortal, all sects united in contemning the 
idea of rewards and punishments after death. 

There are still remaining numerous monuments of this belief of the 
Romans. It was from the force of this opinion profoundly engraved on all 
hearts, that so many Roman heroes and so many private citizens put 


themselves to death without the smallest scruple; they did not wait for a 
tyrant to deliver them into the hands of the executioner. 

Even the most virtuous men, and the most thoroughly persuaded of the 
existence of a God, did not then hope any reward, nor did they fear any 
punishment. It has been seen in the article on “Apocrypha,” that Clement 
himself, who was afterwards pope and saint, began with doubting what the 
first Christians said of another life, and that he consulted St. Peter at 
Cesarea. We are very far from believing that St. Clement wrote the history 
which is attributed to him; but it shows what need mankind had of a precise 
revelation. All that can surprise us is that a tenet so repressing and so 
salutary should have left men a prey to so many horrible crimes, who have 
so short a time to live, and find themselves pressed between the eternities. 


SECTION VIL. 


Souls of Fools and Monsters. 


A child, ill-formed, is born absolutely imbecile, has no ideas, lives without 
ideas; instances of this have been known. How shall this animal be defined? 
Doctors have said that it is something between man and beast; others have 
said that it is a sensitive soul, but not an intellectual soul: it eats, it drinks, it 
sleeps, it wakes, it has sensations, but it does not think. 

Is there for it another life, or is there none? The case has been put, and 
has not yet been entirely resolved. 

Some have said that this creature must have a soul, because its father and 
its mother had souls. But by this reasoning it would be proved that if it had 
come into the world without a nose, it should have the reputation of having 
one, because its father and its mother had one. 

A woman is brought to bed: her infant has no chin; its forehead is flat 
and somewhat black, its eyes round, its nose thin and sharp; its countenance 
is not much unlike that of a swallow: yet the rest of his body is made like 
ours. It is decided by a majority of voices that it is a man, and possesses an 
immaterial soul; whereupon the parents have it baptized. But if this little 
ridiculous figure has pointed claws, and a mouth in the form of a beak, it is 
declared to be a monster; it has no soul; it is not baptized. 

It is known, that in 1726, there was in London a woman who was 
brought to bed every eight days of a young rabbit. No difficulty was made 
of refusing baptism to this child, notwithstanding the epidemic folly which 
prevailed in London for three weeks, of believing that this poor jade 
actually brought forth wild rabbits. The surgeon who delivered her, named 
St. André, swore that nothing was more true; and he was believed. But what 
reason had the credulous for refusing a soul to this woman’s offspring? She 
had a soul; her children must likewise have been furnished with souls, 
whether they had hands? or paws, whether they were born with a snout or 
with a face: cannot the Supreme Being vouchsafe the gift of thought and 
sensation to a little nondescript, born of a woman, with the figure of a 
rabbit, as well as a little nondescript born with the figure of a man? Will the 
soul which was ready to take up its abode in this woman’s foetus return 
unhoused? 

It is very well observed by Locke, with regard to monsters, that 
immortality must not be attributed to the exterior of a body — that it has 


nothing to do with the figure. “This immortality,’ says he, “is no more 
attached to the form of one’s face or breast than it is to the way in which 
one’s beard is clipped or one’s coat is cut.” 

He asks: What is the exact measure of deformity by which you can 
recognize whether an infant has a soul or not? What is the precise degree at 
which it is to be declared a monster and without a soul? 

Again, it is asked: What would a soul be that should have none but 
chimerical ideas? There are some which never go beyond such. Are they 
worthy or unworthy? What is to be made of their pure spirit? 

What are we to think of a child with two heads, which is otherwise well 
formed? Some say that it has two souls, because it is furnished with two 
pineal glands, with two callous substances, with two “sensoria communia.” 
Others answer that there cannot be two souls, with but one breast and one 
navel. 

In short, so many questions have been asked about this poor human soul, 
that if it were necessary to put an end to them all, such an examination of its 
Own person would cause it the most insupportable annoyance. The same 
would happen to it as happened to Cardinal Polignac at a conclave: his 
steward, tired of having never been able to make him pass his accounts, 
took a journey to Rome, and went to the small window of his cell, laden 
with an immense bundle of papers; he read for nearly two hours; at last, 
finding that no answer was made, he thrust forward his head: the cardinal 
had been gone almost two hours. Our souls will be gone before their 
stewards have finished their statements; but let us be just before God — 
ignorant as both we and our stewards are. 

See what is said on the soul in the “Letters of Memmius.” 


SECTION VIII. 


Different Opinions Criticised — Apology for Locke. 


I must acknowledge, that when I examined the infallible Aristotle, the 
evangelical doctor, and the divine Plato, I took all these epithets for 
nicknames. In all the philosophers who have spoken of the human soul, I 
have found only blind men, full of babble and temerity, striving to persuade 
themselves that they have an eagle eye; and others, curious and foolish, 
believing them on their word, and imagining that they see something too. 





John Locke. 

I shall not feign to rank Descartes and Malebranche with these teachers 
of error. The former assures us that the soul of man is a substance, whose 
essence is to think, which is always thinking, and which, in the mother’s 
womb, is occupied with fine metaphysical ideas and general axioms, which 
it afterwards forgets. 


As for Father Malebranche, he is quite persuaded that we see all in God 
— and he has found partisans: for the most extravagant fables are those 
which are the best received by the weak imaginations of men. Various 
philosophers then had written the romance of the soul: at length, a wise man 
modestly wrote its history. Of this history I am about to give an abridgment, 
according to the conception I have formed of it. I very well know that all 
the world will not agree with Locke’s ideas; it is not unlikely, that against 
Descartes and Malebranche, Locke was right, but that against the Sorbonne 
he was wrong: I speak according to the lights of philosophy, not according 
to the relations of the faith. 

It is not for me to think otherwise than humanly; theologians decide 
divinely, which is quite another thing: reason and faith are of contrary 
natures. In a word, here follows a short abstract of Locke, which I would 
censure, if I were a theologian, but which I adopt for a moment, simply as a 
hypothesis — a conjecture of philosophy. Humanly speaking, the question 
is: What is the soul? 

1. The word “soul” is one of those which everyone pronounces without 
understanding it; we understand only those things of which we have an 
idea; we have no idea of soul — spirit; therefore we do not understand it. 

2. We have then been pleased to give the name of soul to the faculty of 
feeling and thinking, as we have given that of life to the faculty of living, 
and that of will to the faculty of willing. 

Reasoners have come and said: Man is composed of matter and spirit: 
matter is extended and divisible; spirit is neither extended nor divisible; 
therefore, say they, it is of another nature. This is a joining together of 
beings which are not made for each other, and which God unites in spite of 
their nature. We see little of the body, we see nothing of the soul; it has no 
parts, therefore it is eternal; it has ideas pure and spiritual, therefore it does 
not receive them from matter; nor does it receive them from itself, therefore 
God gives them to it, and it brings with it at its birth the ideas of God, 
infinity, and all general ideas. 

Still humanly speaking, I answer these gentlemen that they are very 
knowing. They tell us, first, that there is a soul, and then what that soul 
must be. They pronounce the word “matter,” and then plainly decide what it 
is. And I say to them: You have no knowledge either of spirit or of matter. 
By spirit you can imagine only the faculty of thinking; by matter you can 
understand only a certain assemblage of qualities, colors, extents, and 


solidities, which it has pleased you to call matter; and you have assigned 
limits to matter and to the soul, even before you are sure of the existence of 
either the one or the other. 

As for matter, you gravely teach that it has only extent and solidity; and I 
tell you modestly, that it is capable of a thousand properties about which 
neither you nor I know anything. You say that the soul is indivisible, 
eternal; and here you assume that which is in question. You are much like 
the regent of a college, who, having never in his life seen a clock, should all 
at once have an English repeater put into his hands. This man, a good 
peripatetic, is struck by the exactness with which the hands mark the time, 
and still more astonished that a button, pressed by the finger, should sound 
precisely the hour marked by the hand. My philosopher will not fail to 
prove that there is in this machine a soul which governs it and directs its 
springs. He learnedly demonstrates his opinion by the simile of the angels 
who keep the celestial spheres in motion; and in the class he forms fine 
theses, maintained on the souls of watches. One of his scholars opens the 
watch, and nothing is found but springs; yet the system of the soul of 
watches is still maintained, and is considered as demonstrated. I am that 
scholar, opening the watch called man; but instead of boldly defining what 
we do not understand, I endeavor to examine by degrees what we wish to 
know. 

Let us take an infant at the moment of its birth, and follow, step by step, 
the progress of its understanding. You do me the honor of informing me that 
God took the trouble of creating a soul, to go and take up its abode in this 
body when about six weeks old; that this soul, on its arrival, is provided 
with metaphysical ideas — having consequently a very clear knowledge of 
spirit, of abstract ideas, of infinity — being, in short, a very knowing 
person. But unfortunately it quits the uterus in the uttermost ignorance: for 
eighteen months it knows nothing but its nurse’s teat; and when at the age 
of twenty years an attempt is made to bring back to this soul’s recollection 
all the scientific ideas which it had when it entered its body, it is often too 
dull of apprehension to conceive any one of them. There are whole nations 
which have never had so much as one of these ideas. What, in truth, were 
the souls of Descartes and Malebranche thinking of, when they imagined 
such reveries? Let us then follow the idea of the child, without stopping at 
the imaginings of the philosophers. 


The day that his mother was brought to bed of him and his soul, there 
were born in the house a dog, a cat, and a canary bird. At the end of 
eighteen months I make the dog an excellent hunter; in a year the canary 
bird whistles an air; in six weeks the cat is master of its profession; and the 
child, at the end of four years, does nothing. I, a gross person, witnessing 
this prodigious difference, and never having seen a child, think at first that 
the cat, the dog, and the canary are very intelligent creatures, and that the 
infant is an automaton. However, by little and little, I perceive that this 
child has ideas and memory, that he has the same passions as these animals; 
and then I acknowledge that he is, like them, a rational creature. He 
communicates to me different ideas by some words which he has learned, in 
like manner as my dog, by diversified cries, makes known to me exactly his 
different wants. I perceive at the age of six or seven years the child 
combines in his little brain almost as many ideas as my hound in his; and at 
length, as he grows older, he acquires an infinite variety of knowledge. 
Then what am I to think of him? Shall I believe that he is of a nature 
altogether different? Undoubtedly not; for you see on one hand an idiot, and 
on the other a Newton; yet you assert that they are of one and the same 
nature — that there is no difference but that of greater and less. The better 
to assure myself of the verisimilitude of my probable opinion, I examine the 
dog and the child both waking and sleeping — I have them each bled 
immediately; then their ideas seem to escape with their blood. In this state I 
call them — they do not answer; and if I draw from them a few more 
ounces, my two machines, which before had ideas in great plenty and 
passions of every kind, have no longer any feeling. I next examine my two 
animals while they sleep; I perceive that the dog, after eating too much, has 
dreams; he hunts and cries after the game; my youngster, in the same state, 
talks to his mistress and makes love in his dreams. If both have eaten 
moderately, I observe that neither of them dream; in short, I see that the 
faculties of feeling, perceiving, and expressing their ideas unfold 
themselves gradually, and also become weaker by degrees. I discover many 
more affinities between them than between any man of strong mind and one 
absolutely imbecile. What opinion then shall I entertain of their nature? 
That which every people at first imagined, before Egyptian policy asserted 
the spirituality, the immortality, of the soul. I shall even suspect that 
Archimedes and a mole are but different varieties of the same species — as 
an oak and a grain of mustard are formed by the same principles, though the 


one is a large tree and the other the seed of a small plant. I shall believe that 
God has given portions of intelligence to portions of matter organized for 
thinking; I shall believe that matter has sensations in proportion to the 
fineness of its senses, that it is they which proportion them to the measure 
of our ideas; I shall believe that the oyster in its shell has fewer sensations 
and senses, because its soul being attached to its shell, five senses would 
not at all be useful to it. There are many animals with only two senses; we 
have five — which are very few. It is to be believed that in other worlds 
there are other animals enjoying twenty or thirty senses, and that other 
species, yet more perfect, have senses to infinity. 

Such, it appears to me, is the most natural way of reasoning on the 
matter — that is, of guessing and inspecting with certainty. A long time 
elapsed before men were ingenious enough to imagine an unknown being, 
which is ourselves, which does all in us, which is not altogether ourselves, 
and which lives after us. Nor was so bold an idea adopted all at once. At 
first this word “soul” signifies life, and was common to us and the other 
animals; then our pride made us a soul apart, and caused us to imagine a 
substantial form for other creatures. This human pride asks: What then is 
that power of perceiving and feeling, which in man is called soul, and in the 
brute instinct? I will satisfy this demand when the natural philosophers shall 
have informed me what is sound, light, space, body, time. I will say, in the 
spirit of the wise Locke: Philosophy consists in stopping when the torch of 
physical science fails us. I observe the effects of nature; but I freely own 
that of first principles I have no more conception than you have. All I do 
know is that I ought not to attribute to several causes — especially to 
unknown causes — that which I can attribute to a known cause; now I can 
attribute to my body the faculty of thinking and feeling; therefore I ought 
not to seek this faculty of thinking and feeling in another substance, called 
soul or spirit, of which I cannot have the smallest idea. You exclaim against 
this proposition. Do you then think it irreligious to dare to say that the body 
can think? But what would you say, Locke would answer, if you yourselves 
were found guilty of irreligion in thus daring to set bounds to the power of 
God? What man upon earth can affirm, without absurd impiety, that it is 
impossible for God to give to matter sensation and thought? Weak and 
presumptuous that you are! you boldly advance that matter does not think, 
because you do not conceive how matter of any kind should think. 


Ye great philosophers, who decide on the power of God, and say that 
God can of a stone make an angel — do you not see that, according to 
yourselves, God would in that case only give to a stone the power of 
thinking? for if the matter of the stone did not remain, there would no 
longer be a stone; there would be a stone annihilated and an angel created. 
Whichever way you turn you are forced to acknowledge two things — your 
ignorance and the boundless power of the Creator; your ignorance, to which 
thinking matter is repugnant; and the Creator’s power, to which certes it is 
not impossible. 

You, who know that matter does not perish, will dispute whether God 
has the power to preserve in that matter the noblest quality with which He 
has endowed it. Extent subsists perfectly without body, through Him, since 
there are philosophers who believe in a void; accidents subsist very well 
without substance with Christians who believe in transubstantiation. God, 
you say, cannot do that which implies contradiction. To be sure of this, it is 
necessary to know more of the matter than you do know; it is all in vain; 
you will never know more than this — that you are a body, and that you 
think. Many persons who have learned at school to doubt of nothing, who 
take their syllogisms for oracles and their superstitions for religion, consider 
Locke as impious and dangerous. These superstitious people are in society 
what cowards are in an army; they are possessed by and communicate panic 
terror. We must have the compassion to dissipate their fears; they must be 
made sensible that the opinions of philosophers will never do harm to 
religion. We know for certain that light comes from the sun, and that the 
planets revolve round that luminary; yet we do not read with any the less 
edification in the Bible that light was made before the sun, and that the sun 
stood still over the village of Gibeon. It is demonstrated that the rainbow is 
necessarily formed by the rain; yet we do not the least reverence the sacred 
text which says that God set His bow in the clouds, after the Deluge, as a 
sign that there should never be another inundation. 

What though the mystery of the Trinity and that of the eucharist are 
contradictory to known demonstrations? They are not the less venerated by 
Catholic philosophers, who know that the things of reason and those of faith 
are different in their nature. The notion of the antipodes was condemned by 
the popes and the councils; yet the popes discovered the antipodes and 
carried thither that very Christian religion, the destruction of which had 
been thought to be sure, in case there could be found a man who, as it was 


then expressed, should have, as relative to our own position, his head 
downwards and his feet upwards, and who, as the very unphilosophical St. 
Augustine says, should have fallen from heaven. 

And now, let me once repeat that, while I write with freedom, I warrant 
no opinion — I am responsible for nothing. Perhaps there are, among these 
dreams, some reasonings, and even some reveries, to which I should give 
the preference; but there is not one that I would not unhesitatingly sacrifice 
to religion and to my country. 


SECTION IX. 


I shall suppose a dozen of good philosophers in an island where they have 
never seen anything but vegetables. Such an island, and especially twelve 
such philosophers, would be very hard to find; however, the fiction is 
allowable. They admire the life which circulates in the fibres of the plants, 
appearing to be alternately lost and renewed; and as they know not how a 
plant springs up, how it derives its nourishment and growth, they call this a 
vegetative soul. What, they are asked, do you understand by a vegetative 
soul? They answer: It is a word that serves to express the unknown spring 
by which all this is operated. But do you not see, a mechanic will ask them, 
that all this is naturally done by weights, levers, wheels, and pulleys? No, 
the philosophers will say; there is in this vegetation something other than 
ordinary motion; there is a secret power which all plants have of drawing to 
themselves the juices which nourish them; and this power cannot be 
explained by any system of mechanics; it is a gift which God has made to 
matter, and the nature of which neither you nor we comprehend. 

After disputing thus, our reasoners at length discover animals. Oh, oh! 
say they, after a long examination, here are beings organized like ourselves. 
It is indisputable that they have memory, and often more than we have. 
They have our passions; they have knowledge; they make us understand all 
their wants; they perpetuate their species like us. Our philosophers dissect 
some of these beings, and find in them hearts and brains. What! say they, 
can the author of these machines, who does nothing in vain, have given 
them all the organs of feeling, in order that they may have no feeling? It 
were absurd to think so — there is certainly something in thera which, for 
want of knowing a better term, we likewise call soul — something that 
experiences sensations, and has a certain number of ideas. But what is this 


principle? Is it something absolutely different from matter? Is it a pure 
spirit? Is it a middle being, between matter, of which we know little, and 
pure spirit, of which we know nothing? Is it a property given by God to 
organized matter? 

They then make experiments upon insects; upon earth worms — they cut 
them into several parts, and are astonished to find that, after a short time, 
there come heads to all these divided parts; the same animal is reproduced, 
and its very destruction becomes the means of its multiplication. Has it 
several souls, which wait until the head is cut off the original trunk, to 
animate the reproduced parts? They are like trees, which put forth fresh 
branches, and are reproduced from slips. Have these trees several souls? It 
is not likely. Then it is very probable that the soul of these reptiles is of a 
different kind from that which we call vegetative soul in plants; that it is a 
faculty of a superior order, which God has vouchsafed to give to certain 
portions of matter. Here is a fresh proof of His power — a fresh subject of 
adoration. 

A man of violent temper, and a bad reasoner, hears this discourse and 
says to them: You are wicked wretches, whose bodies should be burned for 
the good of your souls, for you deny the immortality of the soul of man. 
Our philosophers then look at one another in perfect astonishment, and one 
of them mildly answers him: Why burn us so hastily? Whence have you 
concluded that we have an idea that your cruel soul is mortal? From your 
believing, returns the other, that God has given to the brutes which are 
organized like us, the faculty of having feelings and ideas. Now this soul of 
the beasts perishes with them; therefore you believe that the soul of man 
perishes also. 

The philosopher replies: We are not at all sure that what we call “soul” in 
animal perishes with them; we know very well that matter does not perish, 
and we believe that God may have put in animals something which, if God 
will it, shall forever retain the faculty of having ideas. We are very far from 
affirming that such is the case, for it is hardly for men to be so confident; 
but we dare not set bounds to the power of God. We say that it is very 
probable that the beasts, which are matter, have received from Him a little 
intelligence. We are every day discovering properties of matter — that is, 
presents from God — of which we had before no idea. We at first defined 
matter to be an extended substance; next we found it necessary to add 
solidity; some time afterwards we were obliged to admit that this matter has 


a force which is called “vis inertie”; and after this, to our great 
astonishment, we had to acknowledge that matter gravitates. 

When we sought to carry our researches further, we were forced to 
recognize beings resembling matter in some things, but without the other, 
attributes with which matter is gifted. The elementary fire, for instance, acts 
upon our senses like other bodies; but it does not, like them, tend to a 
centre; on the contrary, it escapes from the centre in straight lines on every 
side. It does not seem to obey the laws of attraction, of gravitation, like 
other bodies. There are mysteries in optics, for which it would be hard to 
account, without venturing to suppose that the rays of light penetrate one 
another. There is certainly something in light which distinguishes it from 
known matter. Light seems to be a middle being between bodies and other 
kinds of beings of which we are ignorant! It is very likely that these other 
kinds are themselves a medium leading to other creatures, and that there is a 
chain of substances extending to infinity. “Usque adeo quod tangit idem est, 
tamen ultima distant!” 

This idea seems to us to be worthy of the greatness of God, if anything is 
worthy of it. Among these substances He has doubtless had power to 
choose one which He has lodged in our bodies, and which we call the 
human soul; and the sacred books which we have read inform us that this 
soul is immortal. Reason is in accordance with revelation; for how should 
any substance perish? Every mode is destroyed; the substance remains. We 
cannot conceive the creation of a substance; we cannot conceive its 
annihilation; but we dare not affirm that the absolute master of all beings 
cannot also give feelings and perceptions to the being which we call matter. 
You are quite sure that the essence of your soul is to think; but we are not so 
sure of this; for when we examine a foetus, we can hardly believe that its 
soul had many ideas in its head; and we very much doubt whether, in a 
sound and deep sleep, or in a complete lethargy, any one ever meditated. 
Thus it appears to us that thought may very well be, not the essence of the 
thinking being, but a present made by the Creator to beings which we call 
thinking; from all which we suspect that, if He would, He could make this 
present to an atom; and could preserve this atom and His present forever, or 
destroy it at His pleasure. The difficulty consists not so much in divining 
how matter could think, as in divining how any substance whatever does 
think. You have ideas only because God has been pleased to give them to 
you; why would you prevent Him from giving them to other species? Can 


you really be so fearless as to dare to believe that your soul is precisely of 
the same kind as the substances which approach nearest to the Divinity? 
There is great probability that they are of an order very superior, and that 
consequently God has vouchsafed to give them a way of thinking infinitely 
finer, just as He has given a very limited measure of ideas to the animals 
which are of an order inferior to you. I know not how I live, nor how I give 
life; yet you would have me know how I have ideas. The soul is a timepiece 
which God has given us to manage; but He has not told us of what the 
spring of this timepiece is composed. 

Is there anything in all this from which it can be inferred that our souls 
are mortal? Once more let us repeat it — we think as you do of the 
immortality announced to us by faith; but we believe that we are too 
ignorant to affirm that God has not the power of granting thought to 
whatever being He pleases. You bound the power of the Creator, which is 
boundless; and we extend it as far as His existence extends. Forgive us for 
believing Him to be omnipotent, as we forgive you for restraining His 
power. You doubtless know all that He can do, and we know nothing of it. 
Let us live as brethren; let us adore our common Father in peace — you 
with your knowing and daring souls, we with our ignorant and timid souls. 
We have a day to live; let us pass it calmly, without quarrelling about 
difficulties that will be cleared up in the immortal life which will begin to- 
morrow. 

The brutal man, having nothing good to say in reply, talked a long while, 
and was very angry. Our poor philosophers employed themselves for some 
weeks in reading history; and after reading well, they spoke as follows to 
this barbarian, who was so unworthy to have an immortal soul: 

My friend, we have read that in all antiquity things went on as well as 
they do in our own times — that there were even greater virtues, and that 
philosophers were not persecuted for the opinions which they held; why, 
then, should you seek to injure us for opinions which we do not hold? We 
read that all the ancients believed matter to be eternal. They who saw that it 
was created left the others at rest. Pythagoras had been a cock, his relations 
had been swine; but no one found fault with this; his sect was cherished and 
revered by all, except the cooks and those who had beans to sell. 

The Stoics acknowledged a god, nearly the same as the god afterwards 
so rashly admitted by the Spinozists; yet Stoicism was a sect the most 
fruitful in heroic virtues, and the most accredited. 


The Epicureans made their god like our canons, whose indolent 
corpulence upholds their divinity, and who take their nectar and ambrosia in 
quiet, without meddling with anything. These Epicureans boldly taught the 
materiality and the mortality of the soul; but they were not the less 
respected; they were admitted into all offices; and their crooked atoms 
never did the world any harm. 

The Platonists, like the Gymnosophists, did not do us the honor to think 
that God had condescended to form us Himself. According to them, He left 
this task to His officers — to genii, who in the course of their work made 
many blunders. The god of the Platonists was an excellent workman, who 
employed here below very indifferent assistants; but men did not the less 
reverence the school of Plato. 

In short, among the Greeks and the Romans, so many sects as there 
were, sO many ways of thinking about God and the soul, the past and the 
future, none of these sects were persecutors. They were all mistaken — and 
we are very sorry for it; but they were all peaceful — and this confounds us, 
this condemns us, this shows us that most of the reasoners of the present 
day are monsters, and that those of antiquity were men. They sang publicly 
on the Roman stage: “Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors_ nihil.”— 
“Naught after death, and death is nothing.” 

These opinions made men neither better nor worse; all was governed, all 
went on as usual; and Titus, Trajan, and Aurelius governed the earth like 
beneficent deities. 

Passing from the Greeks and the Romans to barbarous nations, let us 
only contemplate the Jews. Superstitious, cruel, and ignorant as this 
wretched people were, still they honored the Pharisees, who admitted the 
fatality of destiny and the metempsychosis; they also paid respect to the 
Sadducees, who absolutely denied the immortality of the soul and the 
existence of spirits, taking for their foundation the law of Moses, which had 
made no mention of pain or reward after death. The Essenes, who also 
believed in fatality, and who never offered up victims in the temple, were 
reverenced still more than the Pharisees and the Sadducees. None of their 
opinions ever disturbed the government. Yet here were abundant subjects 
for slaughtering, burning, and exterminating one another, had they been so 
inclined. Oh, miserable men! profit by these examples. Think, and let others 
think. It is the solace of our feeble minds in this short life. What! will you 
receive with politeness a Turk, who believes that Mahomet travelled to the 


moon; will you be careful not to displease the pasha Bonneval; and yet will 
you have your brother hanged, drawn, and quartered, because he believes 
that God created intelligence in every creature? 

So spake one of the philosophers; and another of them added: Believe 
me, it need never be feared that any philosophical opinion will hurt the 
religion of a country. What though our mysteries are contrary to our 
demonstrations, they are not the less reverenced by our Christian 
philosophers, who know that the objects of reason and faith are of different 
natures. Philosophers will never form a religious sect; and why? Because 
they are without enthusiasm. Divide mankind into twenty parts; and of 
these, nineteen consist of those who labor with their hands, and will never 
know that there has been such a person as Locke in the world. In the 
remaining twentieth, how few men will be found who read! and among 
those who read, there are twenty that read novels for one that studies 
philosophy. Those who think are excessively few; and those few do not set 
themselves to disturb the world. 

Who are they who have waved the torch of discord in their native 
country? Are they Pomponatius, Montaigne, La Vayer, Descartes, Gassendi, 
Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Boulainvilliers, the Consul Maillet, 
Toland, Collins, Flood, Woolston, Bekker, the author disguised under the 
name of Jacques Massé, he of the “Turkish Spy,” he of the “Lettres 
Persanes” of the “Lettres Juives,” of the “Pensées Philosophiques”? No; 
they are for the most part theologians, who, having at first been ambitious 
of becoming leaders of a sect, have soon become ambitious to be leaders of 
a party. Nay, not all the books of modern philosophy put together will ever 
make so much noise in the world as was once made by the dispute of the 
Cordeliers about the form of their hoods and sleeves. 


SECTION X. 


On the Antiquity of the Dogma of the Immortality of the Soul — A 
Fragment. 


The dogma of the immortality of the soul is at once the most consoling and 
the most repressing idea that the mind of man can receive. This fine 
philosophy was as ancient among the Egyptians as their pyramids; and 
before them it was known to the Persians. I have already elsewhere related 
the allegory of the first Zoroaster, cited in the “Sadder,” in which God 
shows to Zoroaster a place of chastisement, such as the Dardaroth or Keron 
of the Egyptians, the Hades and the Tartarus of the Greeks, which we have 
but imperfectly rendered in our modern tongues by the words “inferno,” 
“enfer,” “infernal regions,” “hell,” “bottomless pit.” In this place of 
punishment God showed to Zoroaster all the bad kings; one of them had but 
one foot; Zoroaster asked the reason; and God answered that this king had 
done only one good action in his life, which was by approaching to kick 
forward a trough which was not near enough to a poor ass dying of hunger. 
God had placed this wicked man’s foot in heaven; the rest of his body was 
in hell. 

This fable, which cannot be too often repeated, shows how ancient was 
the opinion of another life. The Indians were persuaded of it, as their 
metempsychosis proves. The Chinese venerated the souls of their ancestors. 
Each of these nations had founded powerful empires long before the 
Egyptians. This is a very important truth, which I think I have already 
proved by the very nature of the soil of Egypt. The most favorable grounds 
must have been cultivated the first; the ground of Egypt is the least 
favorable of all, being under water four months of the year; it was not until 
after immense labor, and consequently after a prodigious lapse of time, that 
towns were at length raised which the Nile could not inundate. 

This empire, then, ancient as it was, was much less ancient than the 
empires of Asia; and in both one and the other it was believed that the soul 
existed after death. It is true that all these nations, without exception, 
considered the soul as a light ethereal form, an image of the body; the 
Greek word signifying “breath” was invented long after by the Greeks. But 
it is beyond a doubt that a part of ourselves was considered as immortal. 
Rewards and punishments in another life were the grand foundation of 
ancient theology. 


Pherecides was the first among the Greeks who believed that souls 
existed from all eternity, and not the first, as has been supposed, who said 
that the soul survived the body. Ulysses, long before Pherecides, had seen 
the souls of heroes in the infernal regions; but that souls were as old as the 
world was a system which had sprung up in the East, and was brought into 
the West by Pherecides. I do not believe that there is among us a single 
system which is not to be found among the ancients. The materials of all 
our modern edifices are taken from the wreck of antiquity. 


SECTION XI. 


It would be a fine thing to see one’s soul. “Know thyself” is an excellent 
precept; but it belongs only to God to put it in practice. Who but He can 
know His own essence? 

We call “soul” that which animates. Owing to our limited intelligence we 
know scarcely anything more of the matter. Three-fourths of mankind go no 
further, and give themselves no concern about the thinking being; the other 
fourth seek it; no one has found it, or ever will find it. 

Poor pedant! thou seest a plant which vegetates, and thou sayest, 
“vegetation,” or perhaps “vegetative soul.” Thou remarkest that bodies have 
and communicate motion, and thou sayest, “force”; thou seest thy dog learn 
his craft under thee, and thou exclaimest, “instinct,” “sensitive soul”! Thou 
hast combined ideas, and thou exclaimest, “spirit!” 

But pray, what dost thou understand by these words? This flower 
vegetates; but is there any real being called vegetation? This body pushes 
along another, but does it possess within itself a distinct being called force? 
Thy dog brings thee a partridge, but is there any being called instinct? 
Wouldst thou not laugh, if a reasoner — though he had been preceptor to 
Alexander — were to say to thee: All animals live; therefore there is in 
them a being, a substantial form, which is life? 

If a tulip could speak and were to tell thee: I and my vegetation are two 
beings evidently joined together; wouldst thou not laugh at the tulip? 

Let us at first see what thou knowest, of what thou art certain; that thou 
walkest with thy feet; that thou digestest with thy stomach; that thou feelest 
with thy whole body; and that thou thinkest with thy head. Let us see if thy 
reason alone can have given thee light enough by which to conclude, 
without supernatural aid, that thou hast a soul. 


The first philosophers, whether Chaldeans or Egyptians, said: There 
must be something within us which produces our thoughts; that something 
must be very subtile; it is a breath; it is fire; it is ether; it is a quintessence; it 
is a slender likeness; it is an antelechia; it is a number; it is a harmony. 
Lastly, according to the divine Plato, it is a compound of the same and the 
other. “It is atoms which think in us,” said Epicurus, after Democrites. But, 
my friend, how does an atom think? Acknowledge that thou knowest 
nothing of the matter. 

The opinion which one ought to adopt is, doubtless, that the soul is an 
immaterial being; but certainly we cannot conceive what an immaterial 
being is. No, answer the learned; but we know that its nature is to think. 
And whence do you know this? We know, because it does think. Oh, ye 
learned! I am much afraid that you are as ignorant as Epicurus! The nature 
of a stone is to fall, because it does fall; but I ask you, what makes it fall? 

We know, continue they, that a stone has no soul. Granted; I believe it as 
well as you. We know that an affirmative and a negative are not divisible, 
are not parts of matter. I am of your opinion. But matter, otherwise 
unknown to us, possesses qualities which are not material, which are not 
divisible; it has gravitation towards a centre, which God has given it; and 
this gravitation has no parts; it is not divisible. The moving force of bodies 
is not a being composed of parts. In like manner the vegetation of organized 
bodies, their life, their instinct, are not beings apart, divisible beings; you 
can no more cut in two the vegetation of a rose, the life of a horse, the 
instinct of a dog, than you can cut in two a sensation, an affirmation, a 
negation. Therefore your fine argument, drawn from the indivisibility of 
thought, proves nothing at all. 

What, then, do you call your soul? What idea have you of it? You cannot 
of yourselves, without revelation, admit the existence within you of 
anything but a power unknown to you of feeling and thinking. 

Now tell me honestly, is this power of feeling and thinking the same as 
that which causes you to digest and to walk? You own that it is not; for in 
vain might your understanding say to your stomach — Digest; it will not, if 
it be sick. In vain might your immaterial being order your feet to walk; they 
will not stir, if they have the gout. 

The Greeks clearly perceived that thought has frequently nothing to do 
with the play of our organs; they admitted the existence of an animal soul 
for these organs, and for the thoughts a soul finer, more subtile — a nous. 


But we find that this soul of thought has, on a thousand occasions, the 
ascendency over the animal soul. The thinking soul commands the hands to 
take, and they obey. It does not tell the heart to beat, the blood to flow, the 
chyle to form; all this is done without it. Here then are two souls much 
involved, and neither of them having the mastery. 

Now, this first animal soul certainly does not exist; it is nothing more 
than the movement of our organs. Take heed, O man! lest thou have no 
more proofs but thy weak reason that the other soul exists. Thou canst not 
know it but by faith; thou art born, thou eatest, thou thinkest, thou wakest, 
thou sleepest, without knowing how. God has given thee the faculty of 
thinking, as He has given thee all the rest; and if He had not come at the 
time appointed by His providence, to teach thee that thou hast an immaterial 
and an immortal soul, thou wouldst have no proof whatever of it. 

Let us examine the fine systems on the soul, which thy philosophy has 
fabricated. 

One says that the soul of man is part of the substance of God Himself; 
another that it is part of the great whole; a third that it is created from all 
eternity; a fourth that it is made, and not created. Others assure us that God 
makes souls according as they are wanted, and that they arrive at the 
moment of copulation. They are lodged in the seminal animalcules, cries 
one. No, says another, they take up their abode in the Fallopian tubes. A 
third comes and says: You are all wrong; the soul waits for six weeks, until 
the foetus is formed, and then it takes possession of the pineal gland; but if it 
finds a false conception, it returns and waits for a better opportunity. The 
last opinion is that its dwelling is in the callous body; this is the post 
assigned to it by La Peyronie. A man should be first surgeon to the king of 
France to dispose in this way of the lodging of the soul. Yet the callous 
body was not so successful in the world as the surgeon was. 

St. Thomas in his question 75 and following, says that the soul is a form 
subsisting per se, that it is all in all, that its essence differs from its power; 
that there are three vegetative souls, viz., the nutritive, the argumentative, 
and the generative; that the memory of spiritual things is spiritual, and the 
memory of corporeal things is corporeal; that the rational soul is a form 
“immaterial as to its operations, and material as to its being.” St. Thomas 
wrote two thousand pages, of like force and clearness; and he is the angel of 
the schools. 


Nor have there been fewer systems contrived on the way in which this 
soul will feel, when it shall have laid aside the body with which it felt; how 
it will hear without ears, smell without a nose, and touch without hands; 
what body it will afterwards resume, whether that which it had at two years 
old, or at eighty; how the I — the identity of the same person will subsist; 
how the soul of a man become imbecile at the age of fifteen, and dying 
imbecile at the age of seventy, will resume the thread of the ideas which he 
had at the age of puberty; by what contrivance a soul, the leg of whose body 
shall be cut off in Europe, and one of its arms lost in America, will recover 
this leg and arm, which, having been transformed into vegetables, will have 
passed into the blood of some other animal. We should never finish, if we 
were to seek to give an account of all the extravagances which this poor 
human soul has imagined about itself. 

It is very singular that, in the laws of God’s people, not a word is said of 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul; nothing in the Decalogue, 
nothing in Leviticus, or in Deuteronomy. 

It is quite certain, it is indubitable, that Moses nowhere proposes to the 
Jews pains and rewards in another life; that he never mentions to them the 
immortality of their souls; that he never gives them hopes of heaven, nor 
threatens them with hell; all is temporal. 

Many illustrious commentators have thought that Moses was perfectly 
acquainted with these two great dogmas; and they prove it by the words of 
Jacob, who, believing that his son had been devoured by wild beasts, said in 
his grief: “I will go down into the grave — in infernum — unto my son”; 
that is, I will die, since my son is dead. 

They further prove it by the passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel; but the 
Hebrews, to whom Moses spoke, could not have read either Ezekiel or 
Isaiah, who did not come until several centuries after. 

It is quite useless to dispute about the private opinions of Moses. The 
fact is that in his public laws he never spoke of a life to come; that he 
limited all rewards and punishments to the time present. If he knew of a 
future life, why did he not expressly set forth that dogma? And if he did not 
know of it, what were the object and extent of his mission? This question is 
asked by many great persons. The answer is, that the Master of Moses, and 
of all men, reserved to Himself the right of expounding to the Jews, at His 
own time, a doctrine which they were not in a condition to understand when 
they were in the desert. 


If Moses had announced the immortality of the soul, a great school 
among the Jews would not have constantly combated it. This great retreat of 
the Sadducees would not have been authorized in the State; the Sadducees 
would not have filled the highest offices, nor would pontiffs have been 
chosen from their body. 

It appears that it was not until after the founding of Alexandria that the 
Jews were divided into three sects — the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes. The historian Josephus, who was a Pharisee, informs us in the 
thirteenth book of his “Antiquities” that the Pharisees believed in the 
metempsychosis; the Sadducees believed that the soul perished with the 
body; the Essenes, says Josephus, held that souls were immortal; according 
to them souls descended in an aerial form into the body, from the highest 
region of the air, whither they were carried back again by a violent 
attraction; and after death, those which had belonged to the good dwelt 
beyond the ocean in a country where there was neither heat nor cold, nor 
wind, nor rain. The souls of the wicked went into a climate of an opposite 
description. Such was the theology of the Jews. 

He who alone was to instruct all men came and condemned these three 
sects; but without Him we could never have known anything of our soul; 
for the philosophers never had any determinate idea of it; and Moses — the 
only true lawgiver in the world before our own — Moses, who talked with 
God face to face, left men in the most profound ignorance on this great 
point. It is, then, only for seventeen hundred years that there has been any 
certainty of the soul’s existence and its immortality. 

Cicero had only doubts; his grandson and granddaughter might learn the 
truth from the first Galileans who came to Rome. 

But before that time, and since then, in all the rest of the earth where the 
apostles did not penetrate, each one must have said to his soul: What art 
thou? whence comest thou? what dost thou? whither goest thou? Thou art I 
know not what, thinking and feeling: and wert thou to feel and think for a 
hundred thousand millions of years, thou wouldst never know any more by 
thine own light without the assistance of God. 

O man! God has given thee understanding for thy own good conduct, 
and not to penetrate into the essence of the things which He has created. 

So thought Locke; and before Locke, Gassendi; and before Gassendi, a 
multitude of sages; but we have bachelors who know all of which those 
great men were ignorant. 


Some cruel enemies of reason have dared to rise up against these truths, 
acknowledged by all the wise. They have carried their dishonesty and 
impudence so far as to charge the authors of this work with having affirmed 
that the soul is matter. You well know, persecutors of innocence, that we 
have said quite the contrary. You must have read these very words against 
Epicurus, Democritus, and Lucretius: “My friend, how does an atom think? 
Acknowledge that thou knowest nothing of the matter.” It is then evident, 
ye are calumniators. 

No one knows what that material being is, which is called “spirit,” to 
which — be it observed — you give this material name, signifying “wind.” 
All the first fathers of the Church believed the soul to be corporeal. It is 
impossible for us limited beings to know whether our intelligence is 
substance or faculty: we cannot thoroughly know either the extended being, 
or the thinking beings, or the mechanism of thought. 

We exclaim to you, with the ever to be revered Gassendi and Locke, that 
we know nothing by ourselves of the secrets of the Creator. And are you 
gods, who know everything? We repeat to you, that you cannot know the 
nature and distinction of the soul but by revelation. And is not this 
revelation sufficient for you? You must surely be enemies of this revelation 
which we claim, since you persecute those who expect everything from it, 
and believe only in it. 

Yes, we tell you, we defer wholly to the word of God; and you, enemies 
of reason and of God, treat the humble doubt and humble submission of the 
philosopher as the wolf in the fable treated the lamb; you say to him: You 
said ill of me last year; I must suck your blood. Philosophy takes no 
revenge; she smiles in peace at your vain endeavors; she mildly enlightens 
mankind, whom you would brutalize, to make them like yourselves. 


SPACE. 


What is space? “There is no space in void,” exclaimed Leibnitz, after 
having admitted a void; but when he admitted a void, he had not embroiled 
himself with Newton, nor disputed with him on the calculus of fluxions, of 
which Newton was the inventor. This dispute breaking out, there was no 
longer space or a void for Leibnitz. 

Fortunately, whatever may be said by philosophers on these insolvable 
questions, whether it be for Epicurus, for Gassendi, for Newton, for 
Descartes, or Rohaut, the laws of motion will be always the same. 


Que Rohaut vainement séche pour concevoir 
Comment tout étant plein, tout a pu se mouvoir. 
— BOILEAU, Ep. v, 31-32. 


That Rohaut exhausts himself by vainly endeavoring to understand how 
motion can exist in a plenum will not prevent our vessels from sailing to the 
Indies, and all motion proceeding with regularity. Pure space, you say, can 
neither be matter, nor spirit; and as there is nothing in this world but matter 
and spirit, there can therefore be no space. 

So, gentlemen, you assert that there is only matter and spirit, to us who 
know so little either of the one or the other — a pleasant decision, truly! 
“There are only two things in nature, and these we know not.” Montezuma 
reasons more justly in the English tragedy of Dryden: “Why come you here 
to tell me of the emperor Charles the Fifth? There are but two emperors in 
the world; he of Peru and myself.” Montezuma spoke of two things with 
which he was acquainted, but we speak of two things of which we have no 
precise idea. 

We are very pleasant atoms. We make God a spirit in a mode of our own; 
and because we denominate that faculty spirit, which the supreme, 
universal, eternal, and all-powerful Being has given us, of combining a few 
ideas in our little brain, of the extent of six inches more or less, we suppose 
God to be a spirit in the same sense. God always in our image — honest 
souls! 

But how, if there be millions of beings of another nature from our matter, 
of which we know only a few qualities, and from our spirit, our ideal breath 


of which we accurately know nothing at all? and who can assert that these 
millions of beings exist not; or suspects not that God, demonstrated to exist 
by His works, is eminently different from all these beings, and that space 
may not be one of them? 

We are far from asserting with Lucretius — 


Ergo, preter inane et corpora, tertia per se 
Nulla potest rerum in numero natura referri. 
— LIB., i, v. 446, 447. 


That all consists of body and of space. — CREECH. 


But may we venture to believe with him, that space is infinite? 

Has any one been ever able to answer his question: Speed an arrow from 
the limits of the world — will it fall into nothing, into nihility? 

Clarke, who spoke in the name of Newton, pretends that “space has 
properties, for since it is extended, it is measurable, and therefore exists.” 
But if we answer, that something may be put where there is nothing, what 
answer will be made by Newton and Clarke? 

Newton regards space as the sensorium of God. I thought that I 
understood this grand saying formerly, because I was young; at present, I 
understand it no more than his explanation of the Apocalypse. Space, the 
sensorium, the internal organ of God! I lose both Newton and myself there. 

Newton thought, according to Locke, that the creation might be 
explained by supposing that God, by an act of His will and His power, had 
rendered space impenetrable. It is melancholy that a genius so profound as 
that possessed by Newton should suggest such unintelligible things. 


STAGE (POLICE OF THE). 


Kings of France were formerly excommunicated; all from Philip I. to Louis 
VIII. were solemnly so; as also the emperors from Henry IV. to Louis of 
Bavaria inclusively. The kings of England had likewise a very decent part 
of these favors from the court of Rome. It was the rage of the times, and this 
rage cost six or seven hundred thousand men their lives. They actually 
excommunicated the representatives of monarchs; I do not mean 
ambassadors, but players, who are kings and emperors three or four times a 
week, and who govern the universe to procure a livelihood. 

I scarcely know of any but this profession, and that of magicians, to 
which this honor could now be paid; but as sorcerers have ceased for the 
eighty years that sound philosophy has been known to men, there are no 
longer any victims but Alexander, Cesar, Athalie, Polyeucte, Andromache, 
Brutus, Zaire, and Harlequin. 

The principal reason given is, that these gentlemen and ladies represent 
the passions; but if depicting the human heart merits so horrible a disgrace, 
a greater rigor should be used with painters and sculptors. There are many 
licentious pictures which are publicly sold, while we do not represent a 
single dramatic poem which maintains not the strictest decorum. The Venus 
of Titian and that of Correggio are quite naked, and are at all times 
dangerous for our modest youth; but comedians only recite the admirable 
lines of “Cinna” for about two hours, and with the approbation of the 
magistracy under the royal authority. Why, therefore, are these living 
personages on the stage more condemned than these mute comedians on 
canvas? “Ut pictura poesis erit.” What would Sophocles and Euripides have 
said, if they could have foreseen that a people, who only ceased to be 
barbarous by imitating them, would one day inflict this disgrace upon the 
stage, which in their time received such high glory? 

Esopus and Roscius were not Roman senators, it is true; but the Flamen 
did not declare them infamous; and the art of Terence was not doubted. The 
great pope and prince, Leo X., to whom we owe the renewal of good 
tragedy and comedy in Europe, and who caused dramatic pieces to be 
represented in his palace with so much magnificence, foresaw not that one 
day, in a part of Gaul, the descendants of the Celts and the Goths would 
believe they had a right to disgrace that which he honored. If Cardinal 


Richelieu had lived — he who caused the Palais Royal to be built, and to 
whom France owes the stage — he would no longer have suffered them to 
have dared to cover with ignominy those whom he employed to recite his 
own works. 

It must be confessed that they were heretics who began to outrage the 
finest of all the arts. Leo X., having revived the tragic scene, the pretended 
reformers required nothing more to convince them that it was the work of 
Satan. Thus the town of Geneva, and several illustrious places of 
Switzerland, have been a hundred and fifty years without suffering a violin 
amongst them. The Jansenists, who now dance on the tomb of St. Paris, to 
the great edification of the neighborhood, in the last century forbade a 
princess of Conti, whom they governed, to allow her son to learn dancing, 
saying that dancing was too profane. However, as it was necessary he 
should be graceful, he was taught the minuet, but they would not allow a 
violin, and the director was a long time before he would suffer the prince of 
Conti to be taught with castanets. A few Catholic Visigoths on this side the 
Alps, therefore, fearing the reproaches of the reformers, cried as loudly as 
they did. Thus, by degrees, the fashion of defaming Ceesar and Pompey, and 
of refusing certain ceremonies to certain persons paid by the king, and 
laboring under the eyes of the magistracy, was established in France. We do 
not declaim against this abuse; for who would embroil himself with 
powerful men of the present time, for hedra and heroes of past ages? 

We are content with finding this rigor absurd, and with always paying 
our full tribute of admiration to the masterpieces of our stage. 

Rome, from whom we have learned our catechism, does not use it as we 
do; she has always known how to temper her laws according to times and 
occasions; she has known how to distinguish impudent mountebanks, who 
were formerly rightly censured, from the dramatic pieces of Trissin, and of 
several bishops and cardinals who have assisted to revive tragedy. Even at 
present, comedies are publicly represented at Rome in religious houses. 
Ladies go to them without scandal; they think not that dialogues, recited on 
boards, are a diabolical infamy. We have even seen the piece of “George 
Dandin” executed at Rome by nuns, in the presence of a crowd of 
ecclesiastics and ladies. The wise Romans are above all careful how they 
excommunicate the gentlemen who sing the trebles in the Italian operas; 
for, in truth, it is enough to be castrated in this world, without being damned 
in the other. 


In the good time of Louis XIV., there was always a bench at the 
spectacles, which was called the bench of bishops. I have been a witness, 
that in the minority of Louis XV., Cardinal Fleury, then bishop of Fréjus, 
was very anxious to revive this custom. With other times and other 
manners, we are apparently much wiser than in the times in which the 
whole of Europe came to admire our shows, when Richelieu revived the 
stage in France, when Leo X. renewed the age of Augustus in Italy: but a 
time will come in which our children, seeing the impertinent work of Father 
Le Brun against the art of Sophocles, and the works of our great men 
printed at the same time, will exclaim: Is it possible that the French could 
thus contradict themselves, and that the most absurd barbarity has so 
proudly raised its head against some of the finest productions of the human 
mind? 

St. Thomas of Aquinas, whose morals were equal to those of Calvin and 
Father Quesnel — St. Thomas, who had never seen good comedy, and who 
knew only miserable players, thinks however that the theatre might be 
useful. He had sufficient good sense and justice to feel the merit of this art, 
unfinished as it was, and permitted and approved of it. St. Charles 
Borromeo personally examined the pieces which were played at Milan, and 
gave them his approbation and signature. Who after that will be Visigoths 
enough to treat Roderigo and Chimene as soul-corrupters? Would to God 
that these barbarians, the enemies of the finest of arts, had the piety of 
Polyeucte, the clemency of Augustus, the virtue of Burrhus, and would die 
like the husband of Al-zira! 


STATES — GOVERNMENTS. 


Which is the best? I have not hitherto known any person who has not 
governed some state. I speak not of messieurs the ministers, who really 
govern; some two or three years, others six months, and others six weeks; I 
speak of all other men, who, at supper or in their closet, unfold their 
systems of government, and reform armies, the Church, the gown, and 
finances. 

The Abbé de Bourzeis began to govern France towards the year 1645, 
under the name of Cardinal Richelieu, and made the “Political Testament,” 
in which he would enlist the nobility into the cavalry for three years, make 
chambers of accounts and parliaments pay the poll-tax, and deprive the king 
of the produce of the excise. He asserts, above all, that to enter a country 
with fifty thousand men, it is essential to economy that a hundred thousand 
should be raised. He affirms that “Provence alone has more fine seaports 
than Spain and Italy together.” 

The Abbé de Bourzeis had not travelled. As to the rest, his work abounds 
with anachronisms and errors; and as he makes Cardinal Richelieu sign in a 
manner in which he never signed, so he makes him speak as he had never 
spoken. Moreover, he fills a whole chapter with saying that reason should 
guide a state, and in endeavoring to prove this discovery. This work of 
obscurities, this bastard of the Abbé de Bourzeis, has long passed for the 
legitimate offspring of the Cardinal Richelieu; and all academicians, in their 
speeches of reception, fail not to praise extravagantly this political 
masterpiece. 

The Sieur Gatien de Courtilz, seeing the success of the “Testament 
Politique” of Richelieu, published at The Hague the “Testament de Colbert” 
with a fine letter of M. Colbert to the king. It is clear that if this minister 
made such a testament, it must have been suppressed; yet this book has 
been quoted by several authors. 

Another ignoramus, of whose name we are ignorant, failed not to 
produce the “Testament de Louis” still worse, if possible, than that of 
Colbert. An abbé of Chevremont also made Charles, duke of Lorraine, form 
a testament. We have had the political testaments of Cardinal Alberoni, 
Marshal Belle-Isle, and finally that of Mandrin. 


M. de Boisguillebert, author of the “Détail de la France” published in 
1695, produced the impracticable project of the royal tithe, under the name 
of the marshal de Vauban. 

A madman, named La Jonchere, wanting bread, wrote, in 1720, a 
“Project of Finance,” in four volumes; and some fools have quoted this 
production as a work of La Jonchere, the treasurer-general, imagining that a 
treasurer could not write a bad book on finance. 

But it must be confessed that very wise men, perhaps very worthy to 
govern, have written on the administration of states in France, Spain, and 
England. Their books have done much good; not that they have corrected 
ministers who were in place when these books appeared, for a minister does 
not and cannot correct himself. He has attained his growth, and more 
instruction, more counsel, he has not time to listen to. The current of affairs 
carries him away; but good books form, young people, destined for their 
places; and princes and statesmen of a succeeding generation are instructed. 

The strength and weakness of all governments has been narrowly 
examined in latter times. Tell me, then, you who have travelled, who have 
read and have seen, in what state, under what sort of government, would 
you be born? I conceive that a great landed lord in France would have no 
objection to be born in Germany: he would be a sovereign instead of a 
subject. A peer of France would be very glad to have the privileges of the 
English peerage: he would be a legislator. The gownsman and financier 
would find himself better off in France than elsewhere. But what country 
would a wise freeman choose — a man of small fortune, without 
prejudices? 

A rather learned member of the council of Pondicherry came into 
Europe, by land, with a brahmin, more learned than the generality of them. 
“How do you find the government of the Great Mogul?” said the counsellor. 
“Abominable,” answered the brahmin; “how can you expect a state to be 
happily governed by Tartars? Our rajahs, our omras, and our nabobs are 
very contented, but the citizens are by no means so; and millions of citizens 
are something.” 

The counsellor and the brahmin traversed all Upper Asia, reasoning on 
their way. “I reflect,” said the brahmin, “that there is not a republic in all 
this vast part of the world.” “There was formerly that of Tyre,” said the 
counsellor, “but it lasted not long; there was another towards Arabia Petrea, 
in a little nook called Palestine — if we can honor with the name of 


republic a horde of thieves and usurers, sometimes governed by judges, 
sometimes by a sort of kings, sometimes by high priests; who became 
slaves seven or eight times, and were finally driven from the country which 
they had usurped.” 

“T fancy,” said the brahmin, “that we should find very few republics on 
earth. Men are seldom worthy to govern themselves. This happiness should 
only belong to little people, who conceal themselves in islands, or between 
mountains, like rabbits who steal away from carnivorous animals, but at 
length are discovered and devoured.” 

When the travellers arrived in Asia Minor, the counsellor said to the 
brahmin, “Would you believe that there was a republic formed in a corner 
of Italy, which lasted more than five hundred years, and which possessed 
this Asia Minor, Asia, Africa, Greece, the Gauls, Spain, and the whole of 
Italy?” “It was therefore soon turned into a monarchy?” said the brahmin. 
“You have guessed it,” said the other; “but this monarchy has fallen, and 
every day we make fine dissertations to discover the causes of its decay and 
fall.” “You take much useless pains,” said the Indian: “this empire has fallen 
because it existed. All must fall. I hope that the same will happen to the 
empire of the Great Mogul.” “Apropos,” said the European, “do you believe 
that more honor is required in a despotic state, and more virtue in a 
republic?” The term “honor” being first explained to the Indian, he replied, 
that honor was more necessary in a republic, and that there is more need of 
virtue in a monarchical state. “For,” said he, “a man who pretends to be 
elected by the people, will not be so, if he is dishonored; while at court he 
can easily obtain a place, according to the maxim of a great prince, that to 
succeed, a courtier should have neither honor nor a will of his own. With 
respect to virtue, it is prodigiously required in a court, in order to dare to tell 
the truth. The virtuous man is much more at his ease in a republic, having 
nobody to flatter.” 

“Do you believe,” said the European, “that laws and religions can be 
formed for climates, the same as furs are required at Moscow, and gauze 
stuffs at Delhi?” “Yes, doubtless,” said the brahmin; “all laws which 
concern physics are calculated for the meridian which we inhabit; a German 
requires only one wife, and a Persian must have two or three. 

“Rites of religion are of the same nature. If I were a Christian, how 
would you have me say mass in my province, where there is neither bread 
nor wine? With regard to dogmas, it is another thing; climate has nothing to 


do with them. Did not your religion commence in Asia, from whence it was 
driven? does it not exist towards the Baltic Sea, where it was unknown?” 

“In what state, under what dominion, would you like to live?” said the 
counsellor. “Under any but my own,” said his companion, “and I have 
found many Siamese, Tonquinese, Persians, and Turks who have said the 
same.” “But, once more,” said the European, “what state would you 
choose?” The brahmin answered, “That in which the laws alone are 
obeyed.” “That is an odd answer,” said the counsellor. “It is not the worse 
for that,” said the brahmin. “Where is this country?” said the counsellor. 
The brahmin: “We must seek it.” 


STATES-GENERAL. 


There have been always such in Europe, and probably in all the earth, so 
natural is it to assemble the family, to know its interests, and to provide for 
its wants! The Tartars had their cour-ilté. The Germans, according to 
Tacitus, assembled to consult. The Saxons and people of the North had their 
witenagemot. The people at large formed states-general in the Greek and 
Roman republics. 

We see none among the Egyptians, Persians, or Chinese, because we 
have but very imperfect fragments of their histories: we scarcely know 
anything of them until since the time in which their kings were absolute, or 
at least since the time in which they had only priests to balance their 
authority. 

When the comitia were abolished at Rome, the Pretorian guards took 
their place: insolent, greedy, barbarous, and idle soldiers were the republic. 
Septimius Severus conquered and disbanded them. 

The states-general of the Ottoman Empire are the janissaries and cavalry; 
in Algiers and Tunis, it is the militia. The greatest and most singular 
example of these states-general is the Diet of Ratisbon, which has lasted a 
hundred years, where the representatives of the empire, the ministers of 
electors, princes, counts, prelates and imperial cities, to the number of 
thirty-seven, continually sit. 

The second states-general of Europe are those of Great Britain. They are 
not always assembled, like the Diet of Ratisbon; but they are become so 
necessary that the king convokes them every year. 

The House of Commons answers precisely to the deputies of cities 
received in the diet of the empire; but it is much larger in number, and 
enjoys a superior power. It is properly the nation. Peers and bishops are in 
parliament only for themselves, and the House of Commons for all the 
country. 

This parliament of England is only a perfected imitation of certain states- 
general of France. In 1355, under King John, the three states were 
assembled at Paris, to aid him against the English. They granted him a 
considerable sum, at five livres five sous the mark, for fear the king should 
change the numerary value. They regulated the tax necessary to gather in 
this money, and they established nine commissioners to preside at the 


receipt. The king promised for himself and his successors, not to make any 
change in the coin in future. 

What is promising for himself and his heirs? Either it is promising 
nothing, or it is saying: Neither myself nor my heirs have the right of 
altering the money; we have not the power of doing ill. 

With this money, which was soon raised, an army was quickly formed, 
which prevented not King John from being made prisoner at the battle of 
Poitiers. 

Account should be rendered at the end of the year, of the employment of 
the granted sum. This is now the custom in England, with the House of 
Commons. The English nation has preserved all that the French nation has 
lost. 

The states-general of Sweden have a custom still more honorable to 
humanity, which is not found among any other people. They admit into their 
assemblies two hundred peasants, who form a body separated from the three 
others, and who maintain the liberty of those who labor for the subsistence 
of man. 

The states-general of Denmark took quite a contrary resolution in 1660; 
they deprived themselves of all their rights, in favor of the king. They gave 
him an absolute and unlimited power; but what is more strange is, that they 
have not hitherto repented it. 

The states-general in France have not been assembled since 1613, and 
the cortes of Spain lasted a hundred years after. The latter were assembled 
in 1712, to confirm the renunciation of Philip V., of the crown of France. 
These states-general have not been convoked since that time. 


STYLE. 


It is very strange that since the French people became literary they have had 
no book written in a good style, until the year 1654, when the “Provincial 
Letters” appeared; and why had no one written history in a suitable tone, 
previous to that of the “Conspiracy of Venice” of the Abbé St. Réal? How is 
it that Pellisson was the first who adopted the true Ciceronian style, in his 
memoir for the superintendent Fouquet? 

Nothing is more difficult and more rare than a style altogether suitable to 
the subject in hand. 

The style of the letters of Balzac would not be amiss for funeral orations; 
and we have some physical treatises in the style of the epic poem or the ode. 
It is proper that all things occupy their own places. 

Affect not strange terms of expression, or new words, in a treatise on 
religion, like the Abbé Houteville; neither declaim in a physical treatise. 
Avoid pleasantry in the mathematics, and flourish and extravagant figures in 
a pleading. If a poor intoxicated woman dies of an apoplexy, you say that 
she is in the regions of death; they bury her, and you exclaim that her mortal 
remains are confided to the earth. If the bell tolls at her burial, it is her 
funeral knell ascending to the skies. In all this you think you imitate Cicero, 
and you only copy Master Littlejohn.... 

Without style, it is impossible that there can be a good work in any kind 
of eloquence or poetry. A profusion of words is the great vice of all our 
modern philosophers and anti-philosophers. The “Systeme de la Nature” is a 
great proof of this truth. It is very difficult to give just ideas of God and 
nature, and perhaps equally so to form a good style. 

As the kind of execution to be employed by every artist depends upon 
the subject of which he treats — as the line of Poussin is not that of Teniers, 
nor the architecture of a temple that of a common house, nor music of a 
serious opera that of a comic one — so has each kind of writing its proper 
style, both in prose and verse. It is obvious that the style of history is not 
that of a funeral oration, and that the despatch of an ambassador ought not 
to be written like a sermon; that comedy is not to borrow the boldness of the 
ode, the pathetic expression of the tragedy, nor the metaphors and similes of 
the epic. 


Every species has its different shades, which may, however, be reduced 
to two, the simple and the elevated. These two kinds, which embrace so 
many others, possess essential beauties in common, which beauties are 
accuracy of idea, adaptation, elegance, propriety of expression, and purity 
of language. Every piece of writing, whatever its nature, calls for these 
qualities; the difference consists in the employment of the corresponding 
tropes. Thus, a character in comedy will not utter sublime or philosophical 
ideas, a shepherd spout the notions of a conqueror, not a didactic epistle 
breathe forth passion; and none of these forms of composition ought to 
exhibit bold metaphor, pathetic exclamation, or vehement expression. 

Between the simple and the sublime there are many shades, and it is the 
art of adjusting them which contributes to the perfection of eloquence and 
poetry. It is by this art that Virgil frequently exalts the eclogue. This verse: 
Ut vidi ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! (Eclogue viii, v. 41) — I saw, I 
perished, yet indulged my pain! (Dryden) — would be as fine in the mouth 
of Dido as in that of a shepherd, because it is nature, true and elegant, and 
the sentiment belongs to any condition. But this: 


Castaneasque nuces me quas Amaryllis amabat. 
— FEclogue, ii, v. 52.. 


And pluck the chestnuts from the neighboring grove, 
Such as my Amaryllis used to love. 
— DRYDEN. 


belongs not to an heroic personage, because the allusion is not such as 
would be made by a hero. 

These two instances are examples of the cases in which the mingling of 
styles may be defended. Tragedy may occasionally stoop; it even ought to 
do so. Simplicity, according to the precept of Horace, often relieves 
grandeur. Et tragicus plerumque dolet sermone pedestri (Ars Poet., v. 95) 
— And oft the tragic language humbly flows (Francis). 

These two verses in Titus, so natural and so tender: 


Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois. 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiere fois. 
— BERENICE, acte ii, scene 1. 


Each day, for five years, have I seen her face, 
And each succeeding time appears the first. 


would not be at all out of place in serious comedy; but the following 
verse of Antiochus: Dans l’orient desert quel devint mon ennui! (Id., acte i, 
scene 4) — The lonely east, how wearisome to me! — would not suit a 
lover in comedy; the figure of the “lonely east” is too elevated for the 
simplicity of the buskin. We have already remarked, that an author who 
writes on physics, in allusion to a writer on physics, called Hercules, adds 
that he is not able to resist a philosopher so powerful. Another who has 
written a small book, which he imagines to be physical and moral, against 
the utility of inoculation, says that if the smallpox be diffused artificially, 
death will be defrauded. 

The above defect springs from a ridiculous affectation. There is another 
which is the result of negligence, which is that of mingling with the simple 
and noble style required by history, popular phrases and low expressions, 
which are inimical to good taste. We often read in Mézeray, and even in 
Daniel, who, having written so long after him, ought to be more correct, 
that “a general pursued at the heels of the enemy, followed his track, and 
utterly basted him” — a plate couture. We read nothing of this kind in Livy, 
Tacitus, Guicciardini, or Clarendon. 

Let us observe, that an author accustomed to this kind of style can 
seldom change it with his subject. In his operas, La Fontaine composed in 
the style of his fables; and Benserade, in his translation of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses,” exhibited the same kind of pleasantry which rendered 
his madrigals successful. Perfection consists in knowing how to adapt our 
style to the various subjects of which we treat; but who is altogether the 
master of his habits, and able to direct his genius at pleasure? 


VARIOUS STYLES DISTINGUISHED. 


The Feeble. 

Weakness of the heart is not that of the mind, nor weakness of the soul 
that of the heart. A feeble soul is without resource in action, and abandons 
itself to those who govern it. The heart which is weak or feeble is easily 
softened, changes its inclinations with facility, resists not the seduction or 
the ascendency required, and may subsist with a strong mind; for we may 
think strongly and act weakly. The weak mind receives impressions without 
resistance, embraces opinions without examination, is alarmed without 
cause, and tends naturally to superstition. 

A work may be feeble either in its matter or its style; by the thoughts, 
when too common, or when, being correct, they are not sufficiently 
profound; and by the style, when it is destitute of images, or turns of 
expression, and of figures which rouse attention. Compared with those of 
Bossuet, the funeral orations of Mascaron are weak, and his style is lifeless. 

Every speech is feeble when it is not relieved by ingenious turns, and by 
energetic expressions; but a pleader is weak, when, with all the aid of 
eloquence, and all the earnestness of action, he fails in ratiocination. No 
philosophical work is feeble, notwithstanding the deficiency of its style, if 
the reasoning be correct and profound. A tragedy is weak, although the style 
be otherwise, when the interest is not sustained. The best-written comedy is 
feeble if it fails in that which the Latins call the “vis comica,” which is the 
defect pointed out by Cesar in Terence: “Lenibus atque utinam scriptis 
adjuncta foret vis comica!” 

This is above all the sin of the weeping or sentimental comedy 
(larmoyante). Feeble verses are not those which sin against rules, but 
against genius; which in their mechanism are without variety, without 
choice expression, or felicitous inversions; and which retain in poetry the 
simplicity and homeliness of prose. The distinction cannot be better 
comprehended than by a reference to the similar passages of Racine and 
Campistron, his imitator. 

Flowery Style. 

“Flowery,” that which is in blossom; a tree in blossom, a rose-bush in 
blossom: people do not say, flowers which blossom. Of flowery bloom, the 
carnation seems a mixture of white and rose-color. We sometimes say a 


flowery mind, to signify a person possessing a lighter species of literature, 
and whose imagination is lively. 

A flowery discourse is more replete with agreeable than with strong 
thoughts, with images more sparkling than sublime, and terms more curious 
than forcible. This metaphor is correctly taken from flowers, which are 
showy without strength or stability. 

The flowery style is not unsuitable to public speeches or addresses which 
amount only to compliment. The lighter beauties are in their place when 
there is nothing more solid to say; but the flowery style should be banished 
from a pleading, a sermon, or a didactic work. 

While banishing the flowery style, we are not to reject the soft and lively 
images which enter naturally into the subject; a few flowers are even 
admissible; but the flowery style cannot be made suitable to a serious 
subject. 

This style belongs to productions of mere amusement; to idyls, eclogues, 
and descriptions of the seasons, or of gardens. It may gracefully occupy a 
portion of the most sublime ode, provided it be duly relieved by stanzas of 
more masculine beauty. It has little to do with comedy, which, as it ought to 
possess a resemblance to common life, requires more of the style of 
ordinary conversation. It is still less admissible in tragedy, which is the 
province of strong passions and momentous interests; and when 
occasionally employed in tragedy or comedy, it is in certain descriptions in 
which the heart takes no part, and which amuse the imagination without 
moving or occupying the soul. 

The flowery style detracts from the interest of tragedy, and weakens 
ridicule in comedy. It is in its place in the French opera, which rather 
flourishes on the passions than exhibits them. The flowery is not to be 
confounded with the easy style, which rejects this class of embellishment. 

Coldness of Style. 

It is said that a piece of poetry, of eloquence, of music, and even of 
painting, is cold, when we look for an animated expression in it, which we 
find not. Other arts are not so susceptible of this defect; for instance, 
architecture, geometry, logic, metaphysics, all the principal merit of which 
is correctness, cannot properly be called warm or cold. The picture of the 
family of Darius, by Mignard, is very cold in comparison with that of 
Lebrun, because we do not discover in the personages of Mignard the same 
affliction which Lebrun has so animatedly expressed in the attitudes and 


countenances of the Persian princesses. Even a statue may be cold; we 
ought to perceive fear and horror in the features of an Andromeda, the 
effect of a writhing of the muscles; and anger mingled with courageous 
boldness in the attitude and on the brow of Hercules, who suspends and 
strangles Anteeus. 

In poetry and eloquence the great movements of the soul become cold, 
when they are expressed in common terms, and are unaided by imagination. 
It is this latter which makes love so animated in Racine, and so languid in 
his imitator, Campistron. 

The sentiments which escape from a soul which seeks concealment, on 
the contrary, require the most simple expression. Nothing is more animated 
than those verses in “The Cid”: “Go; I hate thee not — thou knowest it; I 
cannot.” This feeling would become cold, if conveyed in studied phrases. 

For this reason, nothing is so cold as the timid style. A hero in a poem 
says, that he has encountered a tempest, and that he has beheld his friend 
perish in the storm. He touches and affects, if he speaks with profound grief 
of his loss — that is, if he is more occupied with his friend than with all the 
rest; but he becomes cold, and ceases to affect us, if he amuses us with a 
description of the tempest; if he speaks of the source of “the fire which was 
boiling up the waters, and of the thunder which roars and which redoubles 
the furrows of the earth and of the waves.” Coldness of style, therefore, 
often arises from a sterility of ideas; often from a deficiency in the power of 
governing them; frequently from a too common diction, and sometimes 
from one that is too far-fetched. 

The author who is cold only in consequence of being animated out of 
time and place, may correct this defect of a too fruitful imagination; but he 
who is cold from a deficiency of soul is incapable of self-correction. We 
may allay a fire which is too intense, but cannot acquire heat if we have 
none. 

On Corruption of Style. 

A general complaint is made, that eloquence is corrupted, although we 
have models of almost all kinds. One of the greatest defects of the day, 
which contributes most to this defect, is the mixture of style. It appears to 
me, that we authors do not sufficiently imitate the painters, who never 
introduce the attitudes of Calot with the figures of Raphael. I perceive in 
histories, otherwise tolerably well written, and in good doctrinal works, the 
familiar style of conversation. Some one has formerly said, that we must 


write as we speak; the sense of which law is, that we should write naturally. 
We tolerate irregularity in a letter, freedom as to style, incorrectness, and 
bold pleasantries, because letters, written spontaneously, without particular 
object or act, are negligent conversations; but when we speak or treat of a 
subject formally, some attention is due to decorum; and to whom ought we 
to pay more respect than to the public? 

Is it allowable to write in a mathematical work, that “a geometrician who 
would pay his devotions, ought to ascend to heaven in a right line; that 
evanescent quantities turn up their noses at the earth for having too much 
elevated them; that a seed sown in the ground takes an opportunity to 
release and amuse itself; that if Saturn should perish, it would be his fifth 
and not his first satellite that would take his place, because kings always 
keep their heirs at a distance; that there is no void except in the purse of a 
ruined man; that when Hercules treats of physics, no one is able to resist a 
philosopher of his degree of power?” etc. 

Some very valuable works are infected with this fault. The source of a 
defect so common seems to me to be the accusation of pedantry, so long 
and so justly made against authors. “In vitium ducit culpe fuga.” It is 
frequently said, that we ought to write in the style of good company; that 
the most serious authors are becoming agreeable: that is to say, in order to 
exhibit the manners of good company to their readers, they deliver 
themselves in the style of very bad company. 

Authors have sought to speak of science as Voiture spoke to 
Mademoiselle Paulet of gallantry, without dreaming that Voiture by no 
means exhibits a correct taste in the species of composition in which he was 
esteemed excellent; for he often takes the false for the refined, and the 
affected for the natural. Pleasantry is never good on serious points, because 
it always regards subjects in that point of view in which it is not the purpose 
to consider them. It almost always turns upon false relations and equivoque, 
whence jokers by profession usually possess minds as incorrect as they are 
superficial. 

It appears to me, that it is as improper to mingle styles in poetry as in 
prose. The macaroni style has for some time past injured poetry by this 
medley of mean and of elevated, of ancient and of modern expression. In 
certain moral pieces it is not musical to hear the whistle of Rabelais in the 
midst of sounds from the flute of Horace — a practice which we should 
leave to inferior minds, and attend to the lessons of good sense and of 


Boileau. The following is a singular instance of style, in a speech delivered 
at Versailles in 1745: 

Speech Addressed to the King (Louis XV.) by M. le Camus, First 
President of the Court of Aids. 

“Sire — The conquests of your majesty are so rapid, that it will be 
necessary to consult the power of belief on the part of posterity, and to 
soften their surprise at so many miracles, for fear that heroes should hold 
themselves dispensed from imitation, and people in general from believing 
them. 

“But no, sire, it will be impossible for them to doubt it, when they shall 
read in history that your majesty has been at the head of your troops, 
recording them yourself in the field of Mars upon a drum. This is to engrave 
them eternally in the temple of Memory. 

“Ages the most distant will learn, that the English, that bold and 
audacious foe, that enemy so jealous of your glory, have been obliged to 
turn away from your victory; that their allies have been witnesses of their 
shame, and that all of them have hastened to the combat only to immortalize 
the glory of the conqueror. 

“We venture to say to your majesty, relying on the love that you bear to 
your people, that there is but one way of augmenting our happiness, which 
is to diminish your courage; as heaven would lavish its prodigies at too 
costly a rate, if they increased your dangers, or those of the young heroes 
who constitute our dearest hopes.” 


SUPERSTITION. 


SECTION I. 


I have sometimes heard you say — We are no longer superstitious; the 
reformation of the sixteenth century has made us more prudent; the 
Protestants have taught us better manners. 

But what then is the blood of a St. Januarius, which you liquefy every 
year by bringing it near his head? Would it not be better to make ten 
thousand beggars earn their bread, by employing them in useful tasks, than 
to boil the blood of a saint for their amusement? Think rather how to make 
their pots boil. 

Why do you still, in Rome, bless the horses and mules at St. Mary’s the 
Greater? What mean those bands of flagellators in Italy and Spain, who go 
about singing and giving themselves the lash in the presence of ladies? Do 
they think there is no road to heaven but by flogging? 

Are those pieces of the true cross, which would suffice to build a 
hundred-gun ship — are the many relics acknowledged to be false — are 
the many false miracles — so many monuments of an enlightened piety? 

France boasts of being less superstitious than the neighbors of St. James 
of Compostello, or those of Our Lady of Loretto. Yet how many sacristies 
are there where you still find pieces of the Virgin’s gown, vials of her milk, 
and locks of her hair! And have you not still, in the church of Puy-en-Velay, 
her Son’s foreskin preciously preserved? 

You all know the abominable farce that has been played, ever since the 
early part of the fourteenth century, in the chapel of St. Louis, in the Palais 
at Paris, every Maundy Thursday night. All the possessed in the kingdom 
then meet in this church. The convulsions of St. Médard fall far short of the 
horrible grimaces, the dreadful howlings, the violent contortions, made by 
these wretched people. A piece of the true cross is given them to kiss, 
encased in three feet of gold, and adorned with precious stones. Then the 
cries and contortions are redoubled. The devil is then appeased by giving 
the demoniacs a few sous; but the better to restrain them, fifty archers of the 
watch are placed in the church with fixed bayonets. 

The same execrable farce is played at St. Maur. I could cite twenty such 
instances. Blush, and correct yourselves. 


There are wise men who assert, that we should leave the people their 
superstitions, as we leave them their raree-shows, etc.; that the people have 
at all times been fond of prodigies, fortune-tellers, pilgrimages, and quack- 
doctors; that in the most remote antiquity they celebrated Bacchus delivered 
from the waves, wearing horns, making a fountain of wine issue from a 
rock by a stroke of his wand, passing the Red Sea on dry ground with all his 
people, stopping the sun and moon, etc.; that at Lacedemon they kept the 
two eggs brought forth by Leda, hanging from the dome of a temple; that in 
some towns of Greece the priests showed the knife with which Iphigenia 
had been immolated, etc. 

There are other wise men who say — Not one of these superstitions has 
produced any good; many of them have done great harm: let them then be 
abolished. 


SECTION IL. 


I beg of you, my dear reader, to cast your eye for a moment on the miracle 
which was lately worked in Lower Brittany, in the year of our Lord 1771. 
Nothing can be more authentic: this publication is clothed in all the legal 
forms. Read: — 

“Surprising Account of the Visible and Miraculous Appearance of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar; which was worked by 
the Almighty Power of God in the Parish Church of Paimpole, near 
Tréguier, in Lower Brittany, on Twelfth-day. 

“On January 6, 1771, being Twelfth-day, during the chanting of the 
Salve, rays of light were seen to issue from the consecrated host, and 
instantly the Lord Jesus was beheld in natural figure, seeming more brilliant 
than the sun, and was seen for a whole half-hour, during which there 
appeared a rainbow over the top of the church. The footprints of Jesus 
remained on the tabernacle, where they are still to be seen; and many 
miracles are worked there every day. At four in the afternoon, Jesus having 
disappeared from over the tabernacle, the curate of the said parish 
approached the altar, and found there a letter which Jesus had left; he would 
have taken it up, but he found that he could not lift it. This curate, together 
with the vicar, went to give information of it to the bishop of Tréguier, who 
ordered the forty-hour prayers to be said in all the churches of the town for 
eight days, during which time the people went in crowds to see this holy 


letter. At the expiration of the eight days, the bishop went thither in 
procession, attended by all the regular and secular clergy of the town, after 
three days’ fasting on bread and water. The procession having entered the 
church, the bishop knelt down on the steps of the altar; and after asking of 
God the grace to be able to lift this letter, he ascended to the altar and took 
it up without difficulty; then, turning to the people, he read it over with a 
loud voice, and recommended to all who could read to peruse this letter on 
the first Friday of every month; and to those who could not read, to say five 
paternosters, and five ave-marias, in honor of the five wounds of Jesus 
Christ, in order to obtain the graces promised to such as shall read it 
devoutly, and the preservation of the fruits of the earth! Pregnant women 
are to say, for their happy delivery, nine paters and nine aves for the benefit 
of the souls in purgatory, in order that their children may have the happiness 
of receiving the holy sacrament of baptism. 

“All that is contained in this account has been approved by the bishop, 
by the lieutenant-general of the said town of Tréguier, and by many persons 
of distinction who were present at this miracle.” 

“Copy of the Letter Found Upon the Altar, at the Time of the Miraculous 
Appearance of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the Most Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar, on Twelfth-day, 1771. 

“Everlasting life, everlasting punishments, or everlasting delights, none 
can forego; one part must be chosen — either to go to glory, or to depart 
into torment. The number of years that men pass on earth in all sorts of 
sensual pleasures and excessive debaucheries, of usurpation, luxury, 
murder, theft, slander, and impurity, no longer permitting it to be suffered 
that creatures created in My image and likeness, redeemed by the price of 
My blood on the tree of the cross, on which I suffered passion and death, 
should offend Me continually, by transgressing My commands and 
abandoning My divine law — I warn you all, that if you continue to live in 
sin, and I behold in you neither remorse, nor contrition, nor a true and 
sincere confession and satisfaction, I shall make you feel the weight of My 
divine arm. But for the prayers of My dear mother, I should already have 
destroyed the earth, for the sins which you commit one against another. I 
have given you six days to labor, and the seventh to rest, to sanctify My 
Holy Name, to hear the holy mass, and employ the remainder of the day in 
the service of God My Father. But, on the contrary, nothing is to be seen but 
blasphemy and drunkenness; and so disordered is the world that all in it is 


vanity and lies. Christians, instead of taking compassion on the poor whom 
they behold every day at their doors, prefer fondling dogs and other 
animals, and letting the poor die of hunger and thirst — abandoning 
themselves entirely to Satan by their avarice, gluttony, and other vices; 
instead of relieving the needy, they prefer sacrificing all to their pleasures 
and debauchery. Thus do they declare war against Me. And you, iniquitous 
fathers and mothers, suffer your children to swear and blaspheme against 
My holy name; instead of giving them a good education, you avariciously 
lay up for them wealth, which is dedicated to Satan. I tell you, by the mouth 
of God My Father and My dear mother, of all the cherubim and seraphim, 
and by St. Peter, the head of My church, that if you do not amend your 
ways, I will send you extraordinary diseases, by which all shall perish. You 
Shall feel the just anger of God My Father; you shall be reduced to such a 
State that you shall not know one another. Open your eyes, and contemplate 
My cross, which I have left to be your weapon against the enemy of 
mankind, and your guide to eternal glory; look upon My head crowned with 
thorns, My feet and hands pierced with nails; I shed the last drop of My 
blood to redeem you, from pure fatherly love for ungrateful children. Do 
such works as may secure to you My mercy; do not swear by My Holy 
Name; pray to Me devoutly; fast often; and in particular give alms to the 
poor, who are members of My body — for of all good works this is the 
most pleasing to Me; neither despise the widow nor the orphan; make 
restitution of that which does not belong to you; fly all occasions of sin; 
carefully keep My commandments; and honor Mary My very dear mother. 

“Such of you who shall not profit by the warnings I give them, such as 
Shall not believe My words, will, by their obstinacy, bring down My 
avenging arm upon their heads; they shall be overwhelmed by misfortunes, 
which shall be the forerunners of their final and unhappy end; after which 
they shall be cast into everlasting flames, where they shall suffer endless 
pains — the just punishment reserved for their crimes. 

“On the other hand, such of you as shall make a holy use of the warnings 
of God, given them in this letter, shall appease His wrath, and shall obtain 
from Him, after a sincere confession of their faults, the remission of their 
sins, how great soever they may be. 


“With permission, Bourges, July 30, 1771. 
“DE BEAUVOIR, Lieut.-Gen. of Police. 


“This letter must be carefully kept, in honor of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

N.B. — It must be observed that this piece of absurdity was printed at 
Bourges, without there having been, either at Tréguier or at Paimpole, the 
smallest pretence that could afford occasion for such an imposture. 
However, we will suppose that in a future age some miracle-finder shall 
think fit to prove a point in divinity by the appearance of Jesus Christ on the 
altar at Paimpole, will he not think himself entitled to quote Christ’s own 
letter, printed at Bourges “with permission”? Will he not prove, by facts, 
that in our time Jesus worked miracles everywhere? Here is a fine field 
opened for the Houtevilles and the Abadies. 


SECTION IIL. 


A Fresh Instance of the Most Horrible Superstition. 

The thirty conspirators who fell upon the king of Poland, in the night of 
November 3, of the present year, 1771, had communicated at the altar of the 
Holy Virgin, and had sworn by the Holy Virgin to butcher their king. 

It seems that some one of the conspirators was not entirely in a state of 
grace, when he received into his stomach the body of the Holy Virgin’s own 
Son, together with His blood, under the appearance of bread; and that while 
he was taking the oath to kill his king, he had his god in his mouth for only 
two of the king’s domestics. The guns and pistols fired at his majesty 
missed him; he received only a slight shot-wound in the face, and several 
sabre-wounds, which were not mortal. His life would have been at an end, 
but that humanity at length combated superstition in the breast of one of the 
assassins named Kosinski. What a moment was that when this wretched 
man said to the bleeding prince: “You are, however, my king!” “Yes,” 
answered Stanislaus Augustus, “and your good king, who has never done 
you any harm.” “True,” said the other; “but I have taken an oath to kill 
you.” 

They had sworn before the miraculous image of the virgin at 
Czentoshova. The following is the formula of this fine oath: “We who, 
excited by a holy and religious zeal, have resolved to avenge the Deity, 
religion, and our country, outraged by Stanislaus Augustus, a despiser of 
laws both divine and human, a favorer of atheists and heretics, do promise 
and swear, before the sacred and miraculous image of the mother of God, to 





extirpate from the face of the earth him who dishonors her by trampling on 
religion.... So help us God!” 

Thus did the assassins of Sforza, of Medici, and so many other holy 
assassins, have masses said, or say them themselves, for the happy success 
of their undertaking. 

The letter from Warsaw which gives the particulars of this attempt, adds: 
“The religious who employ their pious ardor in causing blood to flow and 
ravaging their country, have succeeded in Poland, as elsewhere, in 
inculcating on the minds of their affiliated, that it is allowable to kill kings.” 

Indeed, the assassins had been hidden in Warsaw for three days in the 
house of the reverend Dominican fathers; and when these accessory monks 
were asked why they had harbored thirty armed men without informing the 
government of it, they answered, that these men had come to perform their 
devotions, and to fulfil a vow. 

O ye times of Chatel, of Guinard, of Ricodovis, of Poltrot, of Ravaillac, 
of Damiens, of Malagrida, are you then returning? Holy Virgin, and Thou 
her holy Son, let not Your sacred names be abused for the commission of 
the crime which disgraced them! 

M. Jean Georges le Franc, bishop of Puy-en-Velay, says, in his immense 
pastoral letter to the inhabitants of Puy, pages 258-9, that it is the 
philosophers who are seditious. And whom does he accuse of sedition? 
Readers, you will be astonished; it is Locke, the wise Locke himself! He 
makes him an accomplice in the pernicious designs of the earl of 
Shaftesbury, one of the heroes of the philosophical party. 

Alas! M. Jean Georges, how many mistakes in a few words! First, you 
take the grandson for the grandfather. The earl of Shaftesbury, author of the 
“Characteristics” and the “Inquiry Into Virtue,” that “hero of the 
philosophical party,” who died in 1713, cultivated letters all his life in the 
most profound retirement. Secondly, his grandfather, Lord-Chancellor 
Shaftesbury, to whom you attribute misdeeds, is considered by many in 
England to have been a true patriot. Thirdly, Locke is revered as a wise man 
throughout Europe. 

I defy you to show me a single philosopher, from Zoroaster down to 
Locke, that has ever stirred up a sedition; that has ever been concerned in an 
attempt against the life of a king; that has ever disturbed society; and, 
unfortunately, I will find you a thousand votaries of superstition, from Ehud 
down to Kosinski, stained with the blood of kings and with that of nations. 


Superstition sets the whole world in flames; philosophy extinguishes them. 
Perhaps these poor philosophers are not devoted enough to the Holy Virgin; 
but they are so to God, to reason, and to humanity. 

Poles! if you are not philosophers, at least do not cut one another’s 
throats. Frenchmen! be gay, and cease to quarrel. Spaniards! let the words 
“inquisition” and “holy brotherhood” be no longer uttered among you. 
Turks, who have enslaved Greece — monks, who have brutalized her — 
disappear ye from the face of the earth. 


SECTION IV. 


Drawn from Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. 

Nearly all that goes farther than the adoration of a supreme being, and 
the submission of the heart to his eternal orders, is superstition. The 
forgiveness of crimes, which is attached to certain ceremonies, is a very 
dangerous one. 


Et nigras mactant pecudes, et manibu’, divis, 
Inferias mittunt. 
— LUCRETIUS, b. iii, 52-53. 


O faciles nimium, qui tristia crimina ceedis, 
Fluminea tolli posse putatis aqua! 
— OVID, Fasti ii, 45-46. 


You think that God will forget your homicide, if you bathe in a river, if 
you immolate a black sheep, and a few words are pronounced over you. A 
second homicide then will be forgiven you at the same price, and so of a 
third; and a hundred murders will cost you only a hundred black sheep and 
a hundred ablutions. Ye miserable mortals, do better; but let there be no 
murders, and no offerings of black sheep. 

What an infamous idea, to imagine that a priest of Isis and Cybele, by 
playing cymbals and castanets, will reconcile you to the Divinity. And what 
then is this priest of Cybele, this vagrant eunuch, who lives on your 
weakness, and sets himself up as a mediator between heaven and you? 
What patent has he received from God? He receives money from you for 
muttering words; and you think that the Being of Beings ratifies the 
utterance of this charlatan! 


There are innocent superstitions; you dance on festival days, in honor of 
Diana or Pomona, or some one of the secular divinities of which your 
calendar is full; be it so. Dancing is very agreeable; it is useful to the body; 
it exhilarates the mind; it does no harm to any one; but do not imagine that 
Pomona and Vertumnus are much pleased at your having jumped in honor 
of them, and that they may punish you for having failed to jump. There are 
no Pomona and Vertumnus but the gardener’s spade and hoe. Do not be so 
imbecile as to believe that your garden will be hailed upon, if you have 
missed dancing the pyrrhic or the cordax. 

There is one superstition which is perhaps pardonable, and even 
encouraging to virtue — that of placing among the gods great men who 
have been benefactors to mankind. It were doubtless better to confine 
ourselves to regarding them simply as venerable men, and above all, to 
imitating them. Venerate, without worshipping, a Solon, a Thales, a 
Pythagoras; but do not adore a Hercules for having cleansed the stables of 
Augeas, and for having lain with fifty women in one night. 

Above all, beware of establishing a worship for vagabonds who have no 
merit but ignorance, enthusiasm, and filth; who have made idleness and 
beggary their duty and their glory. Do they who have been at best useless 
during their lives, merit an apotheosis after their deaths? Be it observed, that 
the most superstitious times have always been those of the most horrible 
crimes. 


SECTION V. 


The superstitious man is to the knave, what the slave is to the tyrant; nay 
more — the superstitious man is governed by the fanatic, and becomes a 
fanatic himself. Superstition, born in Paganism, adopted by Judaism, 
infected the Church in the earliest ages. All the fathers of the Church, 
without exception, believed in the power of magic. The Church always 
condemned magic, but she always believed in it; she excommunicated 
sorcerers, not as madmen who were in delusion, but as men who really had 
intercourse with the devils. 

At this day, one half of Europe believes that the other half has long been 
and still is superstitious. The Protestants regard relics, indulgences, 
macerations, prayers for the dead, holy water, and almost all the rites of the 
Roman church, as mad superstitions. According to them, superstition 


consists in mistaking useless practices for necessary ones. Among the 
Roman Catholics there are some, more enlightened than their forefathers, 
who have renounced many of these usages formerly sacred; and they defend 
their adherence to those which they have retained, by saying they are 
indifferent, and what is indifferent cannot be an evil. 

It is difficult to mark the limits of superstition. A Frenchman travelling 
in Italy thinks almost everything superstitious; nor is he much mistaken. 
The archbishop of Canterbury asserts that the archbishop of Paris is 
superstitious; the Presbyterians cast the same reproach upon his grace of 
Canterbury, and are in their turn called superstitious by the Quakers, who in 
the eyes of the rest of Christians are the most superstitious of all. 

It is then nowhere agreed among Christian societies what superstition is. 
The sect which appears to be the least violently attacked by this mental 
disease, is that which has the fewest rites. But if, with but few ceremonies, 
it is strongly attached to an absurd belief, that absurd belief is of itself 
equivalent to all the superstitious practices observed from the time of Simon 
the Magician, down to that of the curate Gaufredi. It is therefore evident 
that what is the foundation of the religion of one sect, is by another sect 
regarded as superstitious. 

The Mussulmans accuse all Christian societies of it, and are accused of it 
by them. Who shall decide this great cause? Shall not reason? But each sect 
declares that reason is on its side. Force then will decide, until reason shall 
have penetrated into a sufficient number of heads to disarm force. 

For instance: there was a time in Christian Europe when a newly married 
pair were not permitted to enjoy the nuptial rights, until they had bought 
that privilege of the bishop and the curate. Whosoever, in his will, did not 
leave a part of his property to the Church, was excommunicated, and 
deprived of burial. This was called dying unconfessed — i.e., not 
confessing the Christian religion. And when a Christian died intestate, the 
Church relieved the deceased from this excommunication, by making a will 
for him, stipulating for and enforcing the payment of the pious legacy 
which the defunct should have made. 

Therefore it was, that Pope Gregory IX. and St. Louis ordained, after the 
Council of Nice, held in 1235, that every will to the making of which a 
priest had not been called, should be null; and the pope decreed that the 
testator and the notary should be excommunicated. 


The tax on sins was, if possible, still more scandalous. It was force 
which supported all these laws, to which the superstition of nations 
submitted; and it was only in the course of time that reason caused these 
shameful vexations to be abolished, while it left so many others in 
existence. 

How far does policy permit superstition to be undermined? This is a very 
knotty question; it is like asking how far a dropsical man may be punctured 
without his dying under the operation; this depends on the prudence of the 
physician. 

Can there exist a people free from all superstitious prejudices? This is 
asking, Can there exist a people of philosophers? It is said that there is no 
superstition in the magistracy of China. It is likely that the magistracy of 
some towns in Europe will also be free from it. These magistrates will then 
prevent the superstition of the people from being dangerous. Their example 
will not enlighten the mob; but the principal citizens will restrain it. 
Formerly, there was not perhaps a single religious tumult, not a single 
violence, in which the townspeople did not take part, because these 
townspeople were then part of the mob; but reason and time have changed 
them. Their ameliorated manners will improve those of the lowest and most 
ferocious of the populace; of which, in more countries than one, we have 
striking examples. In short, the fewer superstitions, the less fanaticism; and 
the less fanaticism, the fewer calamities. 


SYMBOL, OR CREDO. 


We resemble not the celebrated comedian, Mademoiselle Duclos, to whom 
somebody said: “I would lay a wager, mademoiselle, that you know not 
your credo!” “What!” said she, “not know my credo? I will repeat it to you. 
‘Pater noster qui.’ ... Help me, I remember no more.” For myself, I repeat 
my pater and credo every morning. I am not like Broussin, of whom 
Reminiac said, that although he could distinguish a sauce almost in his 
infancy, he could never be taught his creed or pater-noster: 


Broussin, des I’dge le plus tendre, 

Posséda la sauce Robert, 

Sans que son précepteur lui put jamais apprende 
Ni son credo, ni son pater. 


The term “symbol” comes from the word “symbolein,” and the Latin 
church adopts this word because it has taken everything from the Greek 
church. Even slightly learned theologians know that the symbol, which we 
call apostolical, is not that of all the apostles. 

Symbol, among the Greeks, signified the words and signs by which those 
initiated into the mysteries of Ceres, Cybele, and Mythra, recognized one 
another; and Christians in time had their symbol. If it had existed in the 
time of the apostles, we think that St. Luke would have spoken of it. 

A history of the symbol is attributed to St. Augustine in his one hundred 
and fifteenth sermon; he is made to say, that Peter commenced the symbol 
by saying: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” John added: “Maker of 
heaven and earth;” James proceeded: “I believe in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord,” and so on with the rest. This fable has been expunged from 
the last edition of Augustine; and I relate it to the reverend Benedictine 
fathers, in order to know whether this little curious article ought to be left 
out or not. 

The fact is, that no person heard anything of this “creed” for more than 
four hundred years. People also say that Paris was not made in a day, and 
people are often right in their proverbs. The apostles had our symbol in their 
hearts, but they put it not into writing. One was formed in the time of St. 
Ireneeus, which does not at all resemble that which we repeat. Our symbol, 


such as it is at present, is of the fifth century, which is posterior to that of 
Nice. The passage which says that Jesus descended into hell, and that which 
speaks of the communion of saints, are not found in any of the symbols 
which preceded ours; and, indeed, neither the gospels, nor the Acts of the 
Apostles, say that Jesus descended into hell; but it was an established 
opinion, from the third century, that Jesus descended into Hades, or 
Tartarus, words which we translate by that of hell. Hell, in this sense, is not 
the Hebrew word “sheol,” which signifies “under ground,” “the pit”; for 
which reason St. Athanasius has since taught us how our Saviour descended 
into hell. His humanity, says he, was not entirely in the tomb, nor entirely in 
hell. It was in the sepulchre, according to the body, and in hell, according to 
the soul. 

St. Thomas affirms that the saints who arose at the death of Jesus Christ, 
died again to rise afterwards with him, which is the most general sentiment. 
All these opinions are absolutely foreign to morality. We must be good men, 
whether the saints were raised once or twice. Our symbol has been formed, 
I confess, recently, but virtue is from all eternity. 

If it is permitted to quote moderns on so grave a matter, I will here repeat 
the creed of the Abbé de St. Pierre, as it was written with his own hand, in 
his book on the purity of religion, which has not been printed, but which I 
have copied faithfully: 

“T believe in one God alone, and I love Him. I believe that He enlightens 
all souls coming into the world; thus says St. John. By that, I understand all 
souls which seek Him in good faith. I believe in one God alone, because 
there can be but one soul of the Great All, a single vivifying being, a sole 
Creator. 

“TI believe in God, the Father Almighty; because He is the common 
Father of nature, and of all men, who are equally His children. I believe that 
He who has caused all to be born equally, who arranges the springs of their 
life in the same manner, who has given them the same moral principles, as 
soon as they reflect, has made no difference between His children but that 
of crime and virtue. 

“IT believe that the just and righteous Chinese is more precious to Him 
than the cavilling and arrogant European scholar. I believe that God, being 
our common Father, we are bound to regard all men as our brothers. I 
believe that the persecutor is abominable, and that he follows immediately 
after the poisoner and parricide. I believe that theological disputes are at 


once the most ridiculous farce, and the most dreadful scourge of the earth, 
immediately after war, pestilence, famine, and leprosy. 

“T believe that ecclesiastics should be paid and well paid, as servants of 
the public, moral teachers, keepers of registers of births and deaths; but 
there should be given to them neither the riches of farmers-general, nor the 
rank of princes, because both corrupt the soul; and nothing is more 
revolting than to see men so rich and so proud preach humility through their 
clerks, who have only a hundred crowns’ wages. 

“T believe that all priests who serve a parish should be married, as in the 
Greek church; not only to have an honest woman to take care of their 
household, but to be better citizens, to give good subjects to the state, and to 
have plenty of well-bred children. 

“T believe that many monks should give up the monastic form of life, for 
the sake of the country and themselves. It is said that there are men whom 
Circe has changed into hogs, whom the wise Ulysses must restore to the 
human form.” 

“Paradise to the beneficent!” We repeat this symbol of the Abbé St. 
Pierre historically, without approving of it. We regard it merely as a curious 
singularity, and we hold with the most respectful faith to the true symbol of 
the Church. 


SYSTEM. 


We understand by system a supposition; for if a system can be proved, it is 
no longer a system, but a truth. In the meantime, led by habit, we say the 
celestial system, although we understand by it the real position of the stars. 

I once thought that Pythagoras had learned the true celestial system from 
the Chaldeans; but I think so no longer. In proportion as I grow older, I 
doubt of all things. Notwithstanding that Newton, Gregory, and Keil honor 
Pythagoras and the Chaldeans with a knowledge of the system of 
Copernicus, and that latterly M. Monier is of their opinion, I have the 
impudence to think otherwise. 

One of my reasons is, that if the Chaldeans had been so well informed, 
so fine and important a discovery would not have been lost, but would have 
been handed down from age to age, like the admirable discoveries of 
Archimedes. 

Another reason is that it was necessary to be more widely informed than 
the Chaldeans, in order to be able to contradict the apparent testimony of 
the senses in regard to the celestial appearances; that it required not only the 
most refined experimental observation, but the most profound mathematical 
science; as also the indispensable aid of telescopes, without which it is 
impossible to discover the phases of Venus, which prove her course around 
the sun, or to discover the spots in the sun, which demonstrate his motion 
round his own almost immovable axis. Another reason, not less strong, is 
that of all those who have attributed this discovery to Pythagoras, no one 
can positively say how he treated it. 

Diogenes Laertius, who lived about nine hundred years after Pythagoras, 
teaches us, that according to this grand philosopher, the number one was the 
first principle, and that from two sprang all numbers; that body has four 
elements — fire, water, air, and earth; that light and darkness, cold and heat, 
wet and dry, are equally distributed; that we must not eat beans; that the 
soul is divided into three parts; that Pythagoras had formerly been Atalides, 
then Euphorbus, afterwards Hermotimus; and, finally, that this great man 
studied magic very profoundly. Diogenes says not a word concerning the 
true system of the world, attributed to this Pythagoras; and it must be 
confessed that it is by no means to an aversion to beans that we owe the 


calculations which at present demonstrate the motion of the earth and 
planets generally. 

The famous Arian Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, in his “Evangelical 
Preparation,” expresses himself thus: “All the philosophers declare that the 
earth is in a state of repose; but Philolaus, the peripatetic, thinks that it 
moves round fire in an oblique circle, like the sun and the moon.” This 
gibberish has nothing in common with the sublime truths taught by 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and above all by Newton. 

As to the pretended Aristarchus of Samos, who, it is asserted, developed 
the discoveries of the Chaldeans in regard to the motion of the earth and 
other planets, he is so obscure, that Wallace has been obliged to play the 
commentator from one end of him to the other, in order to render him 
intelligible. 

Finally, it is very much to be doubted whether the book, attributed to this 
Aristarchus of Samos, really belongs to him. It has been strongly suspected 
that the enemies of the new philosophy have constructed this forgery in 
favor of their bad cause. It is not only in respect to old charters that similar 
forgeries are resorted to. This Aristarchus of Samos is also the more to be 
suspected, as Plutarch accuses him of bigotry and malevolent hypocrisy, in 
consequence of being imbued with a direct contrary opinion. The following 
are the words of Plutarch, in his piece of absurdity entitled “The Round 
Aspect of the Moon.” Aristarchus the Samian said, “that the Greeks ought 
to punish Cleanthes of Samos, who suggested that the heavens were 
immovable, and that it is the earth which travels through the zodiac by 
turning on its axis.” 

They will tell me that even this passage proves that the system of 
Copernicus was already in the head of Cleanthes and others — of what 
import is it whether Aristarchus the Samian was of the opinion of 
Cleanthes, or his accuser, as the Jesuit Skeiner was subsequently Galileo’s? 
— it equally follows that the true system of the present day was known to 
the ancients. 

I reply, no; but that a very slight part of this system was vaguely 
surmised by heads better organized than the rest. I further answer that it was 
never received or taught in the schools, and that it never formed a body of 
doctrine. Attentively peruse this “Face of the Moon” of Plutarch, and you 
will find, if you look for it, the doctrine of gravitation; but the true author of 
a system is he who demonstrates it. 


We will not take away from Copernicus the honor of this discovery. 
Three or four words brought to light in an old author, which exhibit some 
distant glimpse of his system, ought not to deprive him of the glory of the 
discovery. 

Let us admire the great rule of Kepler, that the revolutions of the planets 
round the sun are in proportion to the cubes of their distances. Let us still 
more admire the profundity, the justness, and the invention of the great 
Newton, who alone discovered the fundamental reasons of these laws 
unknown to all antiquity, which have opened the eyes of mankind to a new 
heaven. 

Petty compilers are always to be found who dare to become the enemies 
of their age. They string together passages from Plutarch and Atheneus, to 
prove that we have no obligations to Newton, to Halley, and to Bradley. 
They trumpet forth the glory of the ancients, whom they pretend have said 
everything; and they are so imbecile as to think that they divide the glory by 
publishing it. They twist an expression of Hippocrates, in order to persuade 
us that the Greeks were acquainted with the circulation of the blood better 
than Harvey. Why not also assert that the Greeks were possessed of better 
muskets and field-pieces; that they threw bomb-shells farther, had better 
printed books, and much finer engravings? That they excelled in oil- 
paintings, possessed looking-glasses of crystal, telescopes, microscopes, 
and thermometers? All this may be found out by men, who assure us that 
Solomon, who possessed not a single seaport, sent fleets to America, and so 
forth. 

One of the greatest detractors of modern times is a person named Dutens, 
who finished by compiling a libel, as infamous as insipid, against the 
philosophers of the present day. This libel is entitled the “Tocsin”; but he 
had better have called it his clock, as no one came to his aid; and he has 
only tended to increase the number of the Zoilusses, who, being unable to 
produce anything themselves, spit their venom upon all who by their 
productions do honor to their country and benefit mankind. 


TABOR, OR THABOR. 


A famous mountain in Judea, often alluded to in general conversation. It is 
not true that this mountain is a league and a half high, as mentioned in 
certain dictionaries. There is no mountain in Judea so elevated; Tabor is not 
more than six hundred feet high, but it appears loftier, in consequence of its 
situation on a vast plain. 

The Tabor of Bohemia is still more celebrated by the resistance which 
the imperial armies encountered from Ziska. It is from thence that they have 
given the name of Tabor to intrenchments formed with carriages. The 
Taborites, a sect very similar to the Hussites, also take their name from the 
latter mountain. 


TALISMAN. 


Talisman, an Arabian word, signifies properly “consecration.” The same 
thing as “telesma,” or “philactery,” a preservative charm, figure, or 
character; a superstition which has prevailed at all times and among all 
people. It is usually a sort of medal, cast and stamped under the ascendency 
of certain constellations. The famous talisman of Catherine de Medici still 
exists. 


TARTUFFE — TARTUFERIE. 


Tartuffe, a name invented by Moliére, and now adopted in all the languages 
of Europe to signify hypocrites, who make use of the cloak of religion. “He 
is a Tartuffe; he is a true Tartuffe.” Tartuferie, a new word formed from 
Tartuffe — the action of a hypocrite, the behavior of a hypocrite, the 
knavery of a false devotee; it is often used in the disputes concerning the 
Bull Unigenitus. 


TASTE. 


SECTION I. 


The taste, the sense by which we distinguish the flavor of our food, has 
produced, in all known languages, the metaphor expressed by the word 
“taste” — a feeling of beauty and defects in all the arts. It is a quick 
perception, like that of the tongue and the palate, and in the same manner 
anticipates consideration. Like the mere sense, it is sensitive and luxuriant 
in respect to the good, and rejects the bad spontaneously; in a similar way it 
is often uncertain, divided, and even ignorant whether it ought to be 
pleased; lastly, and to conclude the resemblance, it sometimes requires to be 
formed and corrected by habit and experience. 

To constitute taste, it is not sufficient to see and to know the beauty of a 
work. We must feel and be affected by it. Neither will it suffice to feel and 
be affected in a confused or ignorant manner; it is necessary to distinguish 
the different shades; nothing ought to escape the promptitude of its 
discernment; and this is another instance of the resemblance of taste, the 
sense, to intellectual taste; for an epicure will quickly feel and detect a 
mixture of two liquors, as the man of taste and connoisseur will, with a 
single glance, distinguish the mixture of two styles, or a defect by the side 
of a beauty. He will be enthusiastically moved with this verse in the Horatii: 


Que voulez-vous qu’il fit contre trois? — Qu’il mourit! 
What have him do ‘gainst three? — Die! 


He feels involuntary disgust at the following: 


Ou qu’un beau désespoir alors le secourit. 
— ACT iil, sc. 6. 
Or, whether aided by a fine despair. 


As a physical bad taste consists in being pleased only with high 
seasoning and curious dishes, so a bad taste in the arts is pleased only with 
studied ornament, and feels not the pure beauty of nature. 


A depraved taste in food is gratified with that which disgusts other 
people: it is a species of disease. A depraved taste in the arts is to be pleased 
with subjects which disgust accomplished minds, and to prefer the 
burlesque to the noble, and the finical and the affected to the simple and 
natural: it is a mental disease. A taste for the arts is, however, much more a 
thing of formation than physical taste; for although in the latter we 
sometimes finish by liking those things to which we had in the first instance 
a repugnance, nature seldom renders it necessary for men in general to learn 
what is necessary to them in the way of food, whereas intellectual taste 
requires time to duly form it. A sensible young man may not, without 
science, distinguish at once the different parts of a grand choir of music; in 
a fine picture, his eyes at first sight may not perceive the gradation, the 
chiaroscuro perspective, agreement of colors, and correctness of design; but 
by little and little his ears will learn to hear and his eyes to see. He will be 
affected at the first representation of a fine tragedy, but he will not perceive 
the merit of the unities, nor the delicate management that allows no one to 
enter or depart without a sufficient reason, nor that still greater art which 
concentrates all the interest in a single one; nor, lastly, will he be aware of 
the difficulties overcome. It is only by habit and reflection, that he arrives 
spontaneously at that which he was not able to distinguish in the first 
instance. In a similar way, a national taste is gradually formed where it 
existed not before, because by degrees the spirit of the best artists is duly 
imbibed. We accustom ourselves to look at pictures with the eyes of 
Lebrun, Poussin, and Le Sueur. We listen to musical declamation from the 
scenes of Quinault with the ears of Lulli, and to the airs and 
accompaniments with those of Rameau. Finally, books are read in the spirit 
of the best authors. 

If an entire nation is led, during its early culture of the arts, to admire 
authors abounding in the defects and errors of the age, it is because these 
authors possess beauties which are admired by everybody, while at the same 
time readers are not sufficiently instructed to detect the imperfections. Thus, 
Lucilius was prized by the Romans, until Horace made them forget him; 
and Regnier was admired by the French, until the appearance of Boileau; 
and if old authors who stumble at every step have, notwithstanding, attained 
great reputation, it is because purer writers have not arisen to open the eyes 
of their national admirers, as Horace did those of the Romans, and Boileau 
those of the French. 


It is said that there is no disputation on taste, and the observation is 
correct in respect to physical taste, in which the repugnance felt to certain 
aliments, and the preference given to others, are not to be disputed, because 
there is no correction of a defect of the organs. It is not the same with the 
arts which possess actual beauties, which are discernible by a good taste, 
and unperceivable by a bad one; which last, however, may frequently be 
improved. There are also persons with a coldness of soul, as there are 
defective minds; and in respect to them, it is of little use to dispute 
concerning predilections, as they possess none. 

Taste is arbitrary in many things, as in raiment, decoration, and equipage, 
which, however, scarcely belong to the department of the fine arts, but are 
rather affairs of fancy. It is fancy rather than taste which produces so many 
new fashions. 

Taste may become vitiated in a nation, a misfortune which usually 
follows a period of perfection. Fearing to be called imitators, artists seek 
new and devious routes, and fly from the pure and beautiful nature of which 
their predecessors have made so much advantage. If there is merit in these 
labors, this merit veils their defects, and the public in love with novelty runs 
after them, and becomes disgusted, which makes way for still minor efforts 
to please, in which nature is still more abandoned. Taste loses itself amidst 
this succession of novelties, the last one of which rapidly effaces the other; 
the public loses its “whereabout,” and regrets in vain the flight of the age of 
good taste, which will return no more, although a remnant of it is still 
preserved by certain correct spirits, at a distance from the crowd. 

There are vast countries in which taste has never existed: such are they in 
which society is still rude, where the sexes have little general intercourse, 
and where certain arts, like sculpture and the painting of animated beings, 
are forbidden by religion. Where there is little general intercourse, the mind 
is straitened, its edge is blunted, and nothing is possessed on which a taste 
can be formed. Where several of the fine arts are wanting, the remainder 
can seldom find sufficient support, as they go hand in hand, and rest one on 
the other. On this account, the Asiatics have never produced fine arts in any 
department, and taste is confined to certain nations of Europe. 


SECTION II. 


Is there not a good and a bad taste? Without doubt; although men differ in 
opinions, manners, and customs. The best taste in every species of 
cultivation is to imitate nature with the highest fidelity, energy, and grace. 
But is not grace arbitrary? No, since it consists in giving animation and 
sweetness to the objects represented. Between two men, the one of whom is 
gross and the other refined, it will readily be allowed that one possesses 
more grace than the other. 

Before a polished period arose, Voiture, who in his rage for embroidering 
nothings, was occasionally refined and agreeable, wrote some verses to the 
great Condé upon his illness, which are still regarded as very tasteful, and 
among the best of this author. 

At the same time, L’Etoile, who passed for a genius — L’Etoile, one of 
the five authors who constructed tragedies for Cardinal Richelieu — made 
some verses, which are printed at the end of Malherbe and Racan. When 
compared with those of Voiture referred to, every reader will allow that the 
verses of Voiture are the production of a courtier of good taste, and those of 
L’Etoile the labor of a coarse and unintellectual pretender. 

It is a pity that we can gift Voiture with occasional taste only: his famous 
letter from the carp to the pike, which enjoyed so much reputation, is a too 
extended pleasantry, and in passages exhibiting very little nature. Is it not a 
mixture of refinement and coarseness, of the true and the false? Was it right 
to say to the great Condé, who was called “the pike” by a party among the 
courtiers, that at his name the whales of the North perspired profusely, and 
that the subjects of the emperor had expected to fry and to eat him with a 
grain of salt? Was it proper to write so many letters, only to show a little of 
the wit which consists in puns and conceits? 

Are we not disgusted when Voiture says to the great Condé, on the 
taking of Dunkirk: “I expect you to seize the moon with your teeth.” Voiture 
apparently acquired this false taste from Marini, who came into France with 
Mary of Medici. Voiture and Costar frequently cite him as a model in their 
letters. They admire his description of the rose, daughter of April, virgin 
and queen, seated on a thomy throne, extending majestically a flowery 
sceptre, having for courtiers and ministers the amorous family of the 
zephyrs, and wearing a crown of gold and a robe of scarlet: 


Bella figlia d’Aprile, 
Verginella e reina, 


Sic lo spinoso trono 

Del verde cespo assisa, 

De’ fior’ lo scettro in maesta sostiene; 
E corteggiata intorno 

Da lascivia famiglia 

Di Zefiri ministri, 

Porta d’or’ la corona et dostro il manto. 


Voiture, in his thirty-fifth letter to Costar, compliments the musical atom 
of Marini, the feathered voice, the living breath clothed in plumage, the 
winged song, the small spirit of harmony, hidden amidst diminutive lungs; 
all of which terms are employed to convey the word nightingale: 


Una voce pennuta, un suon’ volante, 
E vestito di penne, un vivo fiato, 

Una piuma canora, un canto alato, 
Un spiritel’ che d’armonia composto 
Vive in auguste vise ere nascosto. 


The bad taste of Balzac was of a different description; he composed 
familiar letters in a fustian style. He wrote to the Cardinal de la Valette, that 
neither in the deserts of Libya, nor in the abyss of the sea, there was so 
furious a monster as the sciatica; and that if tyrants, whose memory is 
odious to us, had instruments of cruelty in their possession equal to the 
sciatica, the martyrs would have endured them for their religion. 

These emphatic exaggerations — these long and stately periods, so 
opposed to the epistolary style — these fastidious declamations, garnished 
with Greek and Latin, concerning two middling sonnets, the merits of 
which divided the court and the town, and upon the miserable tragedy of 
“Herod the Infanticide,” — all indicate a time and a taste which were yet to 
be formed and corrected. Even “Cinna,” and the “Provincial Letters,” which 
astonished the nations, had not yet cleared away the rust. 

As an artist forms his taste by degrees, so does a nation. It stagnates for a 
long time in barbarism; then it elevates itself feebly, until at length a noon 
appears, after which we witness nothing but a long and melancholy twilight. 
It has long been agreed, that in spite of the solicitude of Francis I., to 
produce a taste in France for the fine arts, this taste was not formed until 


towards the age of Louis XIV., and we already begin to complain of its 
degeneracy. The Greeks of the lower empire confess, that the taste which 
reigned in the days of Pericles was lost among them, and the modern 
Greeks admit the same thing. Quintilian allows that the taste of the Romans 
began to decline in his days. 

Lope de Vega made great complaints of the bad taste of the Spaniards. 
The Italians perceived, among the first, that everything had declined among 
them since their immortal sixteenth century, and that they have witnessed 
the decline of the arts, which they caused to spring up. 

Addison often attacks the bad taste of the English in more than one 
department — as well when he ridicules the carved wig of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, as when he testifies his contempt for a serious employment of 
conceit and pun, or the introduction of mountebanks in tragedy. 

If, therefore, the most gifted minds allow that taste has been wanting at 
certain periods in their country, their neighbors may certainly feel it, as 
lookers-on; and as it is evident among ourselves that one man has a good 
and another a bad taste, it is equally evident that of two contemporary 
nations, the one may be rude and gross, and the other refined and natural. 

The misfortune is, that when we speak this truth, we disgust the whole 
nation to which we allude, as we provoke an individual of bad taste when 
we seek to improve him. It is better to wait until time and example instruct a 
nation which sins against taste. It is in this way that the Spaniards are 
beginning to reform their drama, and the Germans to create one. 

Of National Taste. 

There is beauty of all times and of all places, and there is likewise local 
beauty. Eloquence ought to be everywhere persuasive, grief affecting, anger 
impetuous, wisdom tranquil; but the details which may gratify a citizen of 
London, would have little effect on an inhabitant of Paris. The English drew 
some of their most happy metaphors and comparisons from the marine, 
while Parisians seldom see anything of ships. All which affects an 
Englishman in relation to liberty, his rights and his privileges, would make 
little impression on a Frenchman. 

The state of the climate will introduce into a cold and humid country a 
taste for architecture, furniture, and clothing, which may be very good, but 
not admissible at Rome or in Sicily. Theocritus and Virgil, in their eclogues, 
boast of the shades and of the cooling freshness of the fountains. Thomson, 
in his “Seasons,” dwells upon contrary attractions. 


An enlightened nation with little sociability will not have the same points 
of ridicule as a nation equally intellectual, which gives in to the spirit of 
society even to indiscretion; and, in consequence, these two nations will 
differ materially in their comedy. Poetry will be very different in a country 
where women are secluded, and in another in which they enjoy liberty 
without bounds. 

But it will always be true that the pastoral painting of Virgil exceeds that 
of Thomson, and that there has been more taste on the banks of the Tiber 
than on those of the Thames; that the natural scenes of the Pastor Fido are 
incomparably superior to the shepherdizing of Racan; and that Racine and 
Moliére are inspired persons in comparison with the dramatists of other 
theatres. 

On the Taste of Connoisseurs. 

In general, a refined and certain taste consists in a quick feeling of 
beauty amidst defects, and defects amidst beauties. The epicure is he who 
can discern the adulteration of wines, and feel the predominating flavor in 
his viands, of which his associates entertain only a confused and general 
perception. 

Are not those deceived who say, that it is a misfortune to possess too 
refined a taste, and to be too much of a connoisseur; that in consequence we 
become too much occupied by defects, and insensible to beauties, which are 
lost by this fastidiousness? Is it not, on the contrary, certain that men of 
taste alone enjoy true pleasure, who see, hear, and feel, that which escapes 
persons less sensitively organized, and less mentally disciplined? 

The connoisseur in music, in painting, in architecture, in poetry, in 
medals, etc., experiences sensations of which the vulgar have no 
comprehension; the discovery even of a fault pleases him, and makes him 
feel the beauties with more animation. It is the advantage of a good sight 
over a bad one. The man of taste has other eyes, other ears, and another tact 
from the uncultivated man; he is displeased with the poor draperies of 
Raphael, but he admires the noble purity of his conception. He takes a 
pleasure in discovering that the children of Laocoon bear no proportion to 
the height of their father, but the whole group makes him tremble, while 
other spectators are unmoved. 

The celebrated sculptor, man of letters and of genius, who placed the 
colossal statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, criticises with reason the 
attitude of the Moses of Michelangelo, and his small, tight vest, which is 


not even an Oriental costume; but, at the same time, he contemplates the air 
and expression of the head with ecstasy. 

Rarity of Men of Taste. 

It is afflicting to reflect on the prodigious number of men — above all, in 
cold and damp climates — who possess not the least spark of taste, who 
care not for the fine arts, who never read, and of whom a large portion read 
only a journal once a month, in order to be put in possession of current 
matter, and to furnish themselves with the ability of saying things at 
random, on subjects in regard to which they have only confused ideas. 

Enter into a small provincial town: how rarely will you find more than 
one or two good libraries, and those private. Even in the capital of the 
provinces which possess academies, taste is very rare. 

It is necessary to select the capital of a great kingdom to form the abode 
of taste, and yet even there it is very partially divided among a small 
number, the populace being wholly excluded. It is unknown to the families 
of traders, and those who are occupied in making fortunes, who are either 
engrossed with domestic details, or divided between unintellectual idleness 
and a game at cards. Every place which contains the courts of law, the 
offices of revenue, government, and commerce, is closed against the fine 
arts. It is the reproach of the human mind that a taste for the common and 
ordinary introduces only opulent idleness. I knew a commissioner in one of 
the offices at Versailles, who exclaimed: “I am very unhappy; I have not 
time to acquire a taste.” 

In a town like Paris, peopled with more than six hundred thousand 
persons, I do not think there are three thousand who cultivate a taste for the 
fine arts. When a dramatic masterpiece is represented, a circumstance so 
very rare, people exclaim: “All Paris is enchanted,” but only three thousand 
copies, more or less, are printed. 

Taste, then, like philosophy, belongs only to a small number of 
privileged souls. It was, therefore, great happiness for France to possess, in 
Louis XIV., a king born with taste. 


Pauci, quos @quus amavit 

Jupiter, aut ardens, evexit ad ethera virtus 
Dis geniti, potuere. 

— A‘NEID, b. vi, v. 129 and s. 


To few great Jupiter imparts his grace, 
And those of shining worth and heavenly race. 
— DRYDEN. 


Ovid has said in vain, that God has created us to look up to heaven: 
“Erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” Men are always crouching on the ground. 
Why has a misshapen statue, or a bad picture, where the figures are 
disproportionate, never passed for a masterpiece? Why has an ill-built 
house never been regarded as a fine monument of architecture? Why in 
music will not sharp and discordant sounds please the ears of any one? And 
yet, very bad and barbarous tragedies, written in a style perfectly 
Allobrogian, have succeeded, even after the sublime scenes of Corneille, 
the affecting ones of Racine, and the fine pieces written since the latter poet. 
It is only at the theatre that we sometimes see detestable compositions 
succeed both in tragedy and comedy. 

What is the reason of it? It is, that a species of delusion prevails at the 
theatre; it is, that the success depends upon two or three actors, and 
sometimes even upon a single one; and, above all, that a cabal is formed in 
favor of such pieces, whilst men of taste never form any. This cabal often 
lasts for an entire generation, and it is so much the more active, as its object 
is less to elevate the bad author than to depress the good one. A century 
possibly is necessary to adjust the real value of things in the drama. 

There are three kinds of taste, which in the long run prevail in the empire 
of the arts. Poussin was obliged to quit France and leave the field to an 
inferior painter; Le Moine killed himself in despair; and Vanloo was near 
quitting the kingdom, to exercise his talents elsewhere. Connoisseurs alone 
have put all of them in possession of the rank belonging to them. We often 
witness all kinds of bad works meet with prodigious success. The 
solecisms, barbarisms, false statement, and extravagant bombast, are not 
felt for awhile, because the cabal and the senseless enthusiasm of the vulgar 
produce an intoxication which discriminates in nothing. The connoisseurs 
alone bring back the public in due time; and it is the only difference which 
exists between the most enlightened and the most cultivated of nations for 
the vulgar of Paris are in no respect beyond; the vulgar of other countries; 
but in Paris there is a sufficient number of correct opinions to lead the 
crowd. This crowd is rapidly excited in popular movements, but many years 
are necessary to establish in it a general good taste in the arts. 


TAUROBOLIUM. 


Taurobolium, a sacrifice of expiation, very common in the third and fourth 
centuries. The throat of a bull was cut on a great stone slightly hollowed 
and perforated in various places. Underneath this stone was a trench, in 
which the person whose offence called for expiation received upon his body 
and his face the blood of the immolated animal. Julian the Philosopher 
condescended to submit to this expiation, to reconcile himself to the priests 
of the Gentiles. 


TAX — FEE. 


Pope Pius II., in an epistle to John Peregal, acknowledges that the Roman 
court gives nothing without money; it sells even the imposition of hands 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost; nor does it grant the remission of sins to 
any but the rich. 

Before him, St. Antonine, archbishop of Florence, had observed that in 
the time of Boniface IX., who died in 1404, the Roman court was so 
infamously stained with simony, that benefices were conferred, not so much 
on merit, as on those who brought a deal of money. He adds, that this pope 
filled the world with plenary indulgences; so that the small churches, on 
their festival days, obtained them at a low price. 

That pontiff’s secretary, Theodoric de Nieur, does indeed inform us, that 
Boniface sent questors into different kingdoms, to sell indulgences to such 
as should offer them as much money as it would have cost them to make a 
journey to Rome to fetch them; so that they remitted all sins, even without 
penance, to such as confessed, and granted them, for money, dispensations 
for irregularities of every sort; saying, that they had in that respect all the 
power which Christ had granted to Peter, of binding and unbinding on earth. 

And, what is still more singular, the price of every crime is fixed in a 
Latin work, printed at Rome by order of Leo X., and published on 
November 18, 1514, under the title of “Taxes of the Holy and Apostolic 
Chancery and Penitentiary.” 

Among many other editions of this book, published in different 
countries, the Paris edition — quarto 1520, Toussaint Denis, Rue St. 
Jacques, at the wooden cross, near St. Yves, with the king’s privilege, for 
three years — bears in the frontispiece the arms of France, and those of the 
house of Medici, to which Leo N. belonged. This must have deceived the 
author of the “Picture of the Popes” (Tableau de Papes), who attributes the 
establishment of these taxes to Leo X., although Polydore Virgil, and 
Cardinal d’Ossat agree in fixing the period of the invention of the chancery 
tax about the year 1320, and the commencement of the penitentiary tax 
about sixteen years later, in the time of Benedict XII. 

To give some idea of these taxes, we will here copy a few articles from 
the chapter of absolutions: Absolution for one who has carnally known his 
mother, his sister, etc., costs five drachmas. Absolution for one who has 


deflowered a virgin, six drachmas. Absolution for one who has revealed 
another’s confession, seven drachmas. Absolution for one who has killed 
his father, his mother, etc., five drachmas. And so of other sins, as we shall 
shortly see; but, at the end of the book, the prices are estimated in ducats. 

A sort of letters too are here spoken of, called confessional, by which, at 
the approach of death, the pope permits a confessor to be chosen, who gives 
full pardon for every sin; these letters are granted only to princes, and not to 
them without great difficulty. These particulars will be found in page 32 of 
the Paris edition. 

The court of Rome was at length ashamed of this book, and suppressed it 
as far as it was able. It was even inserted in the expurgatory index of the 
Council of Trent, on the false supposition that heretics had corrupted it. 

It is true that Antoine Du Pinet, a French gentleman of Franche-Comté, 
had an abstract of it printed at Lyons in 1564, under this title: “Casual 
Perquisites of the Pope’s Shop” (Taxes des Parties Casuelles de la Boutique 
du Pape), “taken from the Decrees, Councils, and Canons, ancient and 
modern, in order to verify the discipline formerly observed in the Church; 
by A.D.P.” But, although, he does not inform us that his work is but an 
abridgment of the other, yet, far from corrupting his original, he on the 
contrary strikes out of it some odious passages, such as the following, 
beginning page 23, line 9 from the bottom, in the Paris edition: “And 
carefully observe, that these kinds of graces and dispensations are not 
granted to the poor, because, not having wherewith, they cannot be 
consoled.” 

It is also true, that Du Pinet estimates these taxes in tournois, ducats, and 
carlins; but, as he observes (page 42) that the carlins and the drachmas are 
of the same value, the substituting for the tax of five, six, or seven drachmas 
in the original, the like number of carlins, is not falsifying it. We have a 
proof of this in the four articles already quoted from the original. 

Absolution — says Du Pinet — for one who has a carnal knowledge of 
his mother, his sister, or any of his kindred by birth or affinity, or his 
godmother, is taxed at five carlins. Absolution for one who deflowers a 
young woman, is taxed at six carlins. Absolution for one who reveals the 
confession of a penitent, is taxed at seven carlins. Absolution for one who 
has killed his father, his mother, his brother, his sister, his wife, or any of his 
kindred — they being of the laity — is taxed at five carlins; for if the 


deceased was an ecclesiastic, the homicide would be obliged to visit the 
sanctuary. We will here repeat a few others. 

Absolution — continues Du Pinet — for any act of fornication 
whatsoever, committed by a clerk, whether with a nun in the cloister or out 
of the cloister, or with any of his kinswomen, or with his spiritual daughter, 
or with any other woman whatsoever, costs thirty-six tournois, three ducats. 
Absolution for a priest who keeps a concubine, twenty-one tourmnois, live 
ducats, six carlins. The absolution of a layman for all sorts of sins of the 
flesh, is given at the tribunal of conscience for six tournois, two ducats. 

The absolution of a layman for the crime of adultery, given at the 
tribunal of conscience, costs four tournois; and if the adultery is 
accompanied by incest, six tournois must be paid per head. If, besides these 
crimes, is required the absolution of the sin against nature, or of bestiality, 
there must be paid ninety tournois, twelve ducats, six carlins; but if only the 
absolution of the crime against nature, or of bestiality, is required, it will 
cost only thirty-six tournois, nine ducats. 

A woman who has taken a beverage to procure an abortion, or the father 
who has caused her to take it, shall pay four tournois, one ducat, eight 
carlins; and if a stranger has given her the said beverage, he shall pay four 
tournois, one ducat, five carlins. 

A father, a mother, or any other relative, who has smothered a child, 
shall pay four tournois, one ducat, eight carlins; and if it has been killed by 
the husband and wife together, they shall pay six tournois, two ducats. 

The tax granted by the datary for the contracting of marriage out of the 
permitted seasons, is twenty carlins; and in the permitted periods, if the 
contracting parties are the second or third degree of kindred, it is commonly 
twenty-five ducats, and four for expediting the bulls; and in the fourth 
degree, seven toumois, one ducat, six carlins. 

The dispensation of a layman from fasting on the days appointed by the 
Church, and the permission to eat cheese, are taxed at twenty carlins. The 
permission to eat meat and eggs on forbidden days is taxed at twelve 
carlins; and that to eat butter, cheese, etc., at six tournois for one person 
only; and at twelve tournois, three ducats, six carlins for a whole family, or 
for several relatives. 

The absolution of an apostate and a vagabond, who wishes to return into 
the pale of the Church, costs twelve tournois, three ducats, six carlins. The 
absolution and reinstatement of one who is guilty of sacrilege, robbery, 


burning, rapine, perjury, and the like, is taxed at thirty-six tournois, nine 
ducats. 

Absolution for a servant who detains his deceased master’s property, for 
the payment of his wages, and after receiving notice does not restore it, 
provided the property so detained does not exceed the amount of his wages, 
is taxed in the tribunal of conscience at only six tournois, two ducats. For 
changing the clauses of a will, the ordinary tax is twelve tournois, three 
ducats, six carlins. The permission to change one’s proper name costs nine 
tournois, two ducats, nine carlins; and to change the surname and mode of 
signing, six tournois, two ducats. The permission to have a portable altar for 
one person only, is taxed at ten carlins: and to have a domestic chapel on 
account of the distance of the parish church, and furnish it with baptismal 
fonts and chaplains, thirty carlins. 

Lastly, the permission to convey merchandise, one or more times, to the 
countries of the infidels, and in general to traffic and sell merchandise 
without being obliged to obtain permission from the temporal lords of the 
respected places, even though they be kings or emperors, with all the very 
ample derogatory clauses, is taxed at only twenty-four tournois, six ducats. 

This permission, which supersedes that of the temporal lords, is a fresh 
evidence of the papal pretensions, which we have already spoken of in the 
article on “Bull.” Besides, it is known that all rescripts, or expeditions for 
benefices, are still paid for at Rome according to the tax; and this charge 
always falls at last on the laity, by the impositions which the subordinate 
clergy exact from them. We shall here notice only the fees for marriages and 
burials. 

A decree of the Parliament of Paris, of May 19, 1409, provides that 
every one shall be at liberty to sleep with his wife as soon as he pleases 
after the celebration of the marriage, without waiting for leave from the 
bishop of Amiens, and without paying the fee required by that prelate for 
taking off his prohibitions to consummate the marriage during the first three 
nights of the nuptials. The monks of St. Stephen of Nevers were deprived of 
the same fee by another decree of September 27, 1591. Some theologians 
have asserted, that it took its origin from the fourth Council of Carthage, 
which had ordained it for the reverence of the matrimonial benediction. But 
as that council did not order its prohibition to be evaded by paying, it is 
more likely that this tax was a consequence of the infamous custom which 


gave to certain lords the first nuptial night of the brides of their vassals. 
Buchanan thinks that this usage began in Scotland under King Evan. 

Be this as it may, the lords of Prellay and Persanny, in Piedmont, called 
this privilege “carrajio”; but having refused to commute it for a reasonable 
payment, the vassals revolted, and put themselves under Amadeus VI., 
fourteenth count of Savoy. 

There is still preserved a procées-verbal, drawn up by M. Jean Fraguier, 
auditor in the Chambre des Comptes, at Paris, by virtue of a decree of the 
said chamber of April 7, 1507, for valuing the county of Eu, fallen into the 
king’s keeping by the minority of the children of the count of Nevers, and 
his wife Charlotte de Bourbon. In the chapter of the revenue of the barony 
of St. Martin-le-Gaillard, dependent on the county of Eu, it is said: “Item, 
the said lord, at the said place of St. Martin, has the right of ‘cuissage’ in 
case of marriage.” 

The lords of Souloire had the like privilege, and having omitted it in the 
acknowledgment made by them to their sovereign, the lord of Montlevrier, 
the acknowledgment was disapproved; but by deed of Dec. 15, 1607, the 
sieur de Montlevrier formally renounced it; and these shameful privileges 
have everywhere been converted into small payments, called “marchetta.” 

Now, when our prelates had fiefs, they thought — as the judicious Fleury 
remarks — that they had as bishops what they possessed only as lords; and 
the curates, as their under-vassals, bethought themselves of blessing their 
nuptial bed, which brought them a small fee under the name of wedding- 
dishes — i.e., their dinner, in money or in kind. On one of these occasions 
the following quatrain was put by a country curate under the pillow of a 
very aged president, who married a young woman named La Montagne. He 
alludes to Moses’ horns, which are spoken of in Exodus. 


Le Président a barbe grise 

Sur La Montagne va monter; 
Mais certes il peut bien compter 
D’en descendre comme Moise. 


A word or two on the fees exacted by the clergy for the burial of the 
laity. Formerly, at the decease of each individual, the bishops had the 
contents of his will made known to them; and forbade those to receive the 
rights of sepulchre who had died “unconfessed,” i.e., left no legacy to the 


Church, unless the relatives went to the official, who commissioned a priest, 
or some other ecclesiastic, to repair the fault of the deceased, and make a 
legacy in his name. The curates also opposed the profession of such as 
wished to turn monks, until they had paid their burial-fees; saying that since 
they died to the world, it was but right that they should discharge what 
would have been due from them had they been interred. 

But the frequent disputes occasioned by these vexations obliged the 
magistrates to fix the rate of these singular fees. The following is extracted 
from a regulation on this subject, brought in by Francis de Harlai de 
Chamvallon, archbishop of Paris, on May 30, 1693, and passed in the court 
of parliament on the tenth of June following: 


Marriages. 


Liv. Sous. 

For the publication of the bana.......... 1 10 
For the betrothing...................66 2 0 

For celebrating the marriage............. 6 0 


For the certificate of the publication of 
the bans, and the permission given to 
the future husband to go and be married 


in the parish of his future wife....... 5 0 
For the wedding mas6.................688 1 10 
BOr the ViCatr.<t.33se.0.i8 acseteaets: 1 10 

For the clerk of the sacrament........... 1 10 
For blessing the bed..................06 1 10 


Funeral Processions. 


Of children under seven years old, when 
the clergy do not go in a body: 


For the Curate............:cccsssseeeees 1 10 

For each priest.............ssscccceeees 1 10 
When the clergy go in a body: 

For the curial fee................08 4 0 

For the presence of the curate........... 2 0 
For each priest............csssccccceeees 0 10 

For the: ViCAaM :. ésssecesessseeessaeedeek 1 10 

For each singing-boy, when they carry 

UN@ DOGY sis name voted statcsenes 8 0 

And when they do not carry it............ 5 (O 


And so of young persons from seven to 
twelve years old. 
Of persons above twelve years old: 


For the curial fee....................... 6 0 
For the curate’s attendance.............. 4 0 
For each ViCaM.............ceeeecee secon 2 O 


For each singing-boy)...............00008 0 10 
Each of the priests that watch the body 


in the night, for drink, etc........... 3.0 
And in the day, each..............c0000 2 O 
For the celebration of the mass.......... 1 O 


For the service extraordinary; called the 
complete service; viz., the vigils and 

the two masses of the Holy Ghost and 

the Holy Virgin... eee 4 10 

For each of the priests that carry the 

DOC sa eedeet pte titrate tas 1 O 

For carrying the great cross............. 0 10 
For the holy water-pot catriet........... 0 5 
For carrying the little cross............ 0 5 
For the clerk of the procession.......... 0 1 
For conveying bodies from one church to 
another there shall be paid, for each 

of the above fees, one-half more. 

For the reception of bodies thus conveyed: 
To the Curate.............csecccesssreees 6 10 


TEARS. 


Tears are the silent language of grief. But why? What relation is there 
between a melancholy idea and this limpid and briny liquid filtered through 
a little gland into the external corner of the eye which moistens the 
conjunctiva and little lachrymal points, whence it descends into the nose 
and mouth by the reservoir called the lachrymal duct, and by its conduits? 
Why in women and children, whose organs are of a delicate texture, are 
tears more easily excited by grief than in men, whose formation is firmer? 

Has nature intended to excite compassion in us at the sight of these tears, 
which soften us and lead us to help those who shed them? The female 
savage is as strongly determined to assist her child who cries, as a lady of 
the court would be, and perhaps more so, because she has fewer distractions 
and passions. 

Everything in the animal body has, no doubt, its object. The eyes, 
particularly, have mathematical relations so evident, so demonstrable, so 
admirable with the rays of light; this mechanism is so divine, that I should 
be tempted to take for the delirium of a high fever, the audacity of denying 
the final causes of the structure of our eyes. The use of tears appears not to 
have so determined and striking an object; but it is probable that nature 
caused them to flow in order to excite us to pity. 

There are women who are accused of weeping when they choose. I am 
not at all surprised at their talent. A lively, sensible, and tender imagination 
can fix upon some object, on some melancholy recollection, and represent it 
in such lively colors as to draw tears; which happens to several performers, 
and particularly to actresses on the stage. 

Women who imitate them in the interior of their houses, join to this 
talent the little fraud of appearing to weep for their husbands, while they 
really weep for their lovers. Their tears are true, but the object of them is 
false. 

It is impossible to affect tears without a subject, in the same manner as 
we can affect to laugh. We must be sensibly touched to force the lachrymal 
gland to compress itself, and to spread its liquor on the orbit of the eye; but 
the will alone is required to laugh. 

We demand why the same man, who has seen with a dry eye the most 
atrocious events, and even committed crimes with sang-froid, will weep at 


the theatre at the representation of similar events and crimes? It is, that he 
sees them not with the same eyes; he sees them with those of the author and 
the actor. He is no longer the same man; he was barbarous, he was agitated 
with furious passions, when he saw an innocent woman killed, when he 
stained himself with the blood of his friend; he became a man again at the 
representation of it. His soul was filled with a stormy tumult; it is now 
tranquil and void, and nature re-entering it, he sheds virtuous tears. Such is 
the true merit, the great good of theatrical representation, which can never 
be effected by the cold declamation of an orator paid to tire an audience for 
an hour. 

The capitoul David, who; without emotion, saw and caused the innocent 
Calas to die on the wheel, would have shed tears at seeing his own crime in 
a well-written and well-acted tragedy. Pope has elegantly said this in the 
prologue to Addison’s Cato: 


Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 


TERELAS. 


Terelas, Pterelas, or Pterlaus, just which you please, was the son of Taphus, 
or Taphius. Which signifies what you say? Gently, I will tell you. This 
Terelas had a golden lock, to which was attached the destiny of the town of 
Taphia, and what is more, this lock rendered Terelas immortal, as he would 
not die while this lock remained upon his head; for this reason he never 
combed it, lest he should comb it off. An immortality, however, which 
depends upon a lock of hair, is not the most certain of all things. 

Amphitryon, general of the republic of Thebes, besieged Taphia, and the 
daughter of King Terelas became desperately in love with him on seeing 
him pass the ramparts. Thus excited, she stole to her father in the dead of 
night, cut off his golden lock, and sent it to the general, in consequence of 
which the town was taken, and Terelas killed. Some learned men assure us, 
that it was the wife of Terelas who played him this ill turn; and as they 
ground their opinions upon great authorities, it might be rendered the 
subject of a useful dissertation. I confess that I am somewhat inclined to be 
of the opinion of those learned persons, as it appears to me that a wife is 
usually less timorous than a daughter. 

The same thing happened to Nisus, king of Megara, which town was 
besieged by Minos. Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, became madly in love 
with him; and although in point of fact, her father did not possess a lock of 
gold, he had one of purple, and it is known that on this lock depended 
equally his life and the fate of the Megarian Empire. To oblige Minos, the 
dutiful Scylla cut it off, and presented it to her lover. 

“All the history of Minos is true,” writes the profound Bannier; “and this 
is attested by all antiquity.” I believe it precisely as I do that of Terelas, but I 
am embarrassed between the profound Calmet and the profound Huet. 
Calmet is of opinion, that the adventure of the lock of Nisus presented to 
Minos, and that of Terelas given to Amphitryon, are obviously taken from 
the genuine history of Samson. Huet the demonstrator, on the contrary 
shows, that Minos is evidently Moses, as cutting out the letters n and e, one 
of these names is the anagram of the other. 

But, notwithstanding the demonstration of Huet, I am entirely on the side 
of the refined Dom Calmet, and for those who are of the opinion that all 
which relates to the locks of Terelas and of Nisus is connected with the hair 


of Samson. The most convincing of my triumphant reasons is, that without 
reference to the family of Terelas, with the metamorphoses of which I am 
unacquainted, it is certain that Scylla was changed into a lark, and her father 
Nisus into a sparrow-hawk. Now, Bochart being of opinion that a sparrow- 
hawk is called “neis” in Hebrew, I thence conclude, that the history of 
Terelas, Amphitryon, Nisus, and Minos is copied from the history of 
Samson. 

I am aware that a dreadful sect has arisen in our days, equally detested 
by God and man, who pretend that the Greek fables are more ancient than 
the Jewish history; that the Greeks never heard a word of Samson any more 
than of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, etc., which names are not cited by any 
Greek author. They assert, as we have modestly intimated — in the articles 
on “Bacchus” and “Jew” — that the Greeks could not possibly take 
anything from the Jews, but that the Jews might derive something from the 
Greeks. 

I answer with the doctor Hayet, the doctor Gauchat, the ex-Jesuit 
Patouillet, and the ex-Jesuit Paulian, that this is the most damnable heresy 
which ever issued from hell; that it was formerly anathematized in full 
parliament, on petition, and condemned in the report of the Sieur P.; and 
finally, that if indulgence be extended to those who support such frightful 
systems, there will be no more certainty in the world; but that Antichrist 
will quickly arrive, if he has not come already. 


TESTES. 


SECTION I. 


This word is scientific, and a little obscure, signifying small witnesses. 
Sixtus V., a Cordelier become pope, declared, by his letter of the 25th of 
June, 1587, to his nuncio in Spain, that he must unmarry all those who were 
not possessed of testicles. It seems by this order, which was executed by 
Philip II., that there were many husbands in Spain deprived of these two 
organs. But how could a man, who had been a Cordelier, be ignorant that 
the testicles of men are often hidden in the abdomen, and that they are 
equally if not more effective in that situation? We have beheld in France 
three brothers of the highest rank, one of whom possessed three, the other 
only one, while the third possessed no appearance of any, and yet was the 
most vigorous of the three. 

The angelic doctor, who was simply a Jacobin, decides that two testicles 
are “de essentia matrimonii” (of the essence of marriage); in which opinion 
he is followed by Ricardus, Scotus, Durandus, and Sylvius. If you are not 
able to obtain a sight of the pleadings of the advocate Sebastian Rouillard, 
in 1600, in favor of the testicles of his client, concealed in his abdomen, at 
least consult the dictionary of Bayle, at the article “Quellenec.” You will 
there discover, that the wicked wife of the client of Sebastian Rouillard 
wished to render her marriage void, on the plea that her husband could not 
exhibit testicles. The defendant replied, that he had perfectly fulfilled his 
matrimonial duties, and offered the usual proof of a re-performance of them 
in full assembly. The jilt replied, that this trial was too offensive to her 
modesty, and was, moreover, superfluous, since the defendant was visibly 
deprived of testicles, and that messieurs of the assembly were fully aware 
that testicles are necessary to perfect consummation. 

I am unacquainted with the result of this process, but I suspect that her 
husband lost his cause. What induces me to think so is, that the same 
Parliament of Paris, on the 8th of January, 1665, issued a decree, asserting 
the necessity of two visible testicles, without which marriage was not to be 
contracted. Had there been any member in the assembly in the situation 
described, and reduced to the necessity of being a witness, he might have 
convinced the assembly that it decided without a due knowledge of 


circumstances. Pontas may be profitably consulted on testicles, as well as 
upon any other subject. He was a sub-penitentiary, who decided every sort 
of case, and who sometimes comes near to Sanchez. 


SECTION II. 


A word or two on hermaphrodites. A prejudice has for a long time crept 
into the Russian Church, that it is not lawful to say mass without testicles; 
or, at least, they must be hid in the officiator’s pocket. This ancient idea was 
founded in the Council of Nice, who forbade the admission into orders of 
those who mutilated themselves. The example of Origen, and of certain 
enthusiasts, was the cause of this order, which was confirmed a second time 
in the Council of Aries. 

The Greek Church did not exclude from the altar those who had endured 
the operation of Origen against their own consent. The patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Nicetas, Ignatius, Photius, and Methodius, were eunuchs. 
At present this point of discipline seems undecided in the Catholic Church. 
The most general opinion, however, is, that in order to be ordained a priest, 
a eunuch will require a dispensation. 

The banishment of eunuchs from the service of the altar appears contrary 
to the purity and chastity which the service exacts; and certainly such of the 
priests as confess handsome women and girls would be exposed to less 
temptation. Opposing reasons of convenience and decorum have 
determined those who make these laws. 

In Leviticus, all corporeal defects are excluded from the service of the 
altar — the blind, the crooked, the maimed, the lame, the one-eyed, the 
leper, the scabby, long noses, and short noses. Eunuchs are not spoken of, as 
there were none among the Jews. Those who acted as eunuchs in the service 
of their kings, were foreigners. 

It has been demanded whether an animal, a man for example, can 
possess at once testicles and ovaries, or the glands which are taken for 
ovaries; in a word, the distinctive organs of both sexes? Can nature form 
veritable hermaphrodites, and can a hermaphrodite be rendered pregnant? I 
answer, that I know nothing about it, nor the ten-thousandth part of what is 
within the operation of nature. I believe, however, that Europe has never 
witnessed a genuine hermaphrodite, nor has it indeed produced elephants, 
zebras, giraffes, ostriches, and many more of the animals which inhabit 


Asia, Africa, and America. It is hazardous to assert, that because we never 
beheld a thing, it does not exist. 

Examine “Cheselden,” page 34, and you will behold there a very good 
delineation of an animal man and woman — a negro and negress of Angola, 
which was brought to London in its infancy, and carefully examined by this 
celebrated surgeon, as much distinguished for his probity as_ his 
information. The plate is entitled “Members of an Hermaphrodite Negro, of 
the Age of Twenty-six Years, of both Sexes.” They are not absolutely 
perfect, but they exhibit a strange mixture of the one and the other. 

Cheselden has frequently attested the truth of this prodigy, which, 
however, is possibly no such thing in some of the countries of Africa. The 
two sexes are not perfect in this instance; who can assure us, that other 
negroes, mulatto, or copper-colored individuals, are not absolutely male and 
female? It would be as reasonable to assert, that a perfect statue cannot 
exist, because we have witnessed none without defects. There are insects 
which possess both sexes; why may there not be human beings similarly 
endowed? I affirm nothing; God keep me from doing so. I only doubt. 

How many things belong to the animal man, in respect to which he must 
doubt, from his pineal gland to his spleen, the use of which is unknown; and 
from the principle of his thoughts and sensations to his animal spirits, of 
which everybody speaks, and which nobody ever saw or ever will see! 


THEISM. 


Theism is a religion diffused through all religions; it is a metal which mixes 
itself with all the others, the veins of which extend under ground to the four 
corners of the world. This mine is more openly worked in China; 
everywhere else it is hidden, and the secret is only in the hands of the 
adepts. 

There is no country where there are more of these adepts than in 
England. In the last century there were many atheists in that country, as well 
as in France and Italy. What the chancellor Bacon had said proved true to 
the letter, that a little philosophy makes a man an atheist, and that much 
philosophy leads to the knowledge of a God. When it was believed with 
Epicurus, that chance made everything, or with Aristotle, and even with 
several ancient theologians, that nothing was created but through 
corruption, and that by matter and motion alone the world goes on, then it 
was impossible to believe in a providence. But since nature has been looked 
into, which the ancients did not perceive at all; since it is observed that all is 
organized, that everything has its germ; since it is well known that a 
mushroom is the work of infinite wisdom, as well as all the worlds; then 
those who thought, adored in the countries where their ancestors had 
blasphemed. The physicians are become the heralds of providence; a 
catechist announces God to children, and a Newton demonstrates Him to 
the learned. 

Many persons ask whether theism, considered abstractedly, and without 
any religious ceremony, is in fact a religion? The answer is easy: he who 
recognizes only a creating God, he who views in God only a Being 
infinitely powerful, and who sees in His creatures only wonderful machines, 
is not religious towards Him any more than a European, admiring the king 
of China, would thereby profess allegiance to that prince. But he who thinks 
that God has deigned to place a relation between Himself and mankind; that 
He has made him free, capable of good and evil; that He has given all of 
them that good sense which is the instinct of man, and on which the law of 
nature is founded; such a one undoubtedly has a religion, and a much better 
religion than all those sects who are beyond the pale of our Church; for all 
these sects are false, and the law of nature is true. Thus, theism is good 


sense not yet instructed by revelation; and other religions are good sense 
perverted by superstition. 

All sects differ, because they come from men; morality is everywhere the 
same because it comes from God. It is asked why, out of five or six hundred 
sects, there have scarcely been any who have not spilled blood; and why the 
theists, who are everywhere so numerous, have never caused the least 
disturbance? It is because they are philosophers. Now philosophers may 
reason badly, but they never intrigue. Those who persecute a philosopher, 
under the pretext that his opinions may be dangerous to the public, are as 
absurd as those who are afraid that the study of algebra will raise the price 
of bread in the market; one must pity a thinking being who errs; the 
persecutor is frantic and horrible. We are all brethren; if one of my brothers, 
full of respect and filial love, inspired by the most fraternal charity, does not 
salute our common Father with the same ceremonies as I do, ought I to cut 
his throat and tear out his heart? 

What is a true theist? It is he who says to God: “I adore and serve You;” 
it is he who says to the Turk, to the Chinese, the Indian, and the Russian: “T 
love you.” He doubts, perhaps, that Mahomet made a journey to the moon 
and put half of it in his pocket; he does not wish that after his death his wife 
should burn herself from devotion; he is sometimes tempted not to believe 
the story of the eleven thousand virgins, and that of St. Amable, whose hat 
and gloves were carried by a ray of the sun from Auvergne as far as Rome. 

But for all that he is a just man. Noah would have placed him in his ark, 
Numa Pompilius in his councils; he would have ascended the car of 
Zoroaster; he would have talked philosophy with the Platos, the 
Aristippuses, the Ciceros, the Atticuses — but would he not have drunk 
hemlock with Socrates? 


THEIST. 


The theist is a man firmly persuaded of the existence of a Supreme Being 
equally good and powerful, who has formed all extended, vegetating, 
sentient, and reflecting existences; who perpetuates their species, who 
punishes crimes without cruelty, and rewards virtuous actions with 
kindness. 

The theist does not know how God punishes, how He rewards, how He 
pardons; for he is not presumptuous enough to flatter himself that he 
understands how God acts; but he knows that God does act, and that He is 
just. The difficulties opposed to a providence do not stagger him in his faith, 
because they are only great difficulties, not proofs; he submits himself to 
that providence, although he only perceives some of its effects and some 
appearances; and judging of the things he does not see from those he does 
see, he thinks that this providence pervades all places and all ages. 





E ee he Death of Socrates. 

United in this principle with the rest of the universe, he does not join any 
of the sects, who all contradict themselves; his religion is the most ancient 
and the most extended; for the simple adoration of a God has preceded all 
the systems in the world. He speaks a language which all nations 
understand, while they are unable to understand each other’s. He has 
brethren from Pekin to Cayenne, and he reckons all the wise his brothers. 
He believes that religion consists neither in the opinions of 
incomprehensible metaphysics, nor in vain decorations, but in adoration and 
justice. To do good — that is his worship; to submit oneself to God — that 
is his doctrine. The Mahometan cries out to him: “Take care of yourself, if 
you do not make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” “Woe be to thee,” says a 
Franciscan, “if thou dost not make a journey to our Lady of Loretto.” He 
laughs at Loretto and Mecca; but he succors the indigent and defends the 
oppressed. 


THEOCRACY. 


Government of God or Gods. 


I deceive myself every day; but I suspect that all the nations who have 
cultivated the arts have lived under a theocracy. I always except the 
Chinese, who appear learned as soon as they became a nation. They were 
free from superstition directly China was a kingdom. It is a great pity, that 
having been raised so high at first, they should remain stationary at the 
degree they have so long occupied in the sciences. It would seem that they 
have received from nature an ample allowance of good sense, and a very 
small one of industry. Yet in other things their industry is displayed more 
than ours. 

The Japanese, their neighbors, of whose origin I know nothing whatever 
— for whose origin do we know? — were incontestably governed by a 
theocracy. The earliest well-ascertained sovereigns were the “dairos,” the 
high priests of their gods; this theocracy is well established. These priests 
reigned despotically about eight hundred years. In the middle of our twelfth 
century it came to pass that a captain, an “imperator,” a “seogon” shared 
their authority; and in our sixteenth century the captains seized the whole 
power, and kept it. The “dairos” have remained the heads of religion; they 
were kings — they are now only saints; they regulate festivals, they bestow 
sacred titles, but they cannot give a company of infantry. 

The Brahmins in India possessed for a long time the theocratical power; 
that is to say, they held the sovereign authority in the name of Brahma, the 
son of God; and even in their present humble condition they still believe 
their character indelible. These are the two principal among the certain 
theocracies. 

The priests of Chaldeea, Persia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, were so 
powerful, had so great a share in the government, and carried the censer so 
loftily above the sceptre, that empire may be said, among those nations, to 
nave been divided between theocracy and royalty. 

The government of Numa Pompilius was evidently theocratical. When a 
man says: “I give you laws furnished by the gods; it is not I, it is a god who 
speaks to you” — then it is God who is king, and he who talks thus is 
lieutenant-general. 


Among all the Celtic nations who had only elective chiefs, and not kings, 
the Druids and their sorceries governed everything. But I cannot venture to 
give the name of theocracy to the anarchy of these savages. 

The little Jewish nation does not deserve to be considered politically, 
except on account of the prodigious revolution that has occurred in the 
world, of which it was the very obscure and unconscious cause. 

Do but consider the history of this strange people. They have a conductor 
who undertakes to guide them in the name of his God to Phoenicia, which 
he calls Canaan. The way was direct and plain, from the country of Goshen 
as far as Tyre, from south to north; and there was no danger for six hundred 
and thirty thousand fighting men, having at their head a general like Moses, 
who, according to Flavius Josephus, had already vanquished an army of 
Ethiopians, and even an army of serpents. 

Instead of taking this short and easy route, he conducts them from 
Rameses to Baal-Sephon, in an opposite direction, right into the middle of 
Egypt, due south. He crosses the sea; he marches for forty years in the most 
frightful deserts, where there is not a single spring of water, or a tree, or a 
cultivated field — nothing but sand and dreary rocks. It is evident that God 
alone could make the Jews, by a miracle, take this route, and support them 
there by a succession of miracles. 

The Jewish government therefore was then a true theocracy. Moses, 
however, was never pontiff, and Aaron, who was pontiff, was never chief 
nor legislator. After that time we do not find any pontiff governing. Joshua, 
Jephthah, Samson, and the other chiefs of the people, except Elias and 
Samuel, were not priests. The Jewish republic, reduced to slavery so often, 
was anarchical rather than theocratical. 

Under the kings of Judah and Israel, it was but a long succession of 
assassinations and civil wars. These horrors were interrupted only by the 
entire extinction of ten tribes, afterwards by the enslavement of two others, 
and by the destruction of the city amidst famine and pestilence. This was 
not then divine government. 

When the Jewish slaves returned to Jerusalem, they were subdued by the 
kings of Persia, by the conqueror Alexandria and his successors. It appears 
that God did not then reign immediately over this nation, since a little 
before the invasion of Alexander, the pontiff John assassinated the priest 
Jesus, his brother, in the temple of Jerusalem, as Solomon had assassinated 
his brother Adonijah on the altar. 


The government was still less theocratical when Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, employed many of the Jews to punish those whom he 
regarded as rebels. He forbade them all, under pain of death, to circumcise 
their children; he compelled them to sacrifice swine in their temple, to burn 
the gates, to destroy the altar; and the whole enclosure was filled with 
thorns and brambles. 

Matthias rose against him at the head of some citizens, but he was not 
king. His son, Judas Maccabeus, taken for the Messiah, perished after 
glorious struggles. To these bloody contests succeeded civil wars. The men 
of Jerusalem destroyed Samaria, which the Romans subsequently rebuilt 
under the name of Sebasta. 

In this chaos of revolutions, Aristobulus, of the race of the Maccabees, 
and son of a high priest, made himself king, more than five hundred years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. He signalized his reign like some Turkish 
sultans, by cutting his brother’s throat, and causing his mother to be put to 
death. His successors followed his example, until the period when the 
Romans punished all these barbarians. Nothing in all this is theocratical. 

If anything affords an idea of theocracy, it must be granted that it is the 
papacy of Rome; it never announces itself but in the name of God, and its 
subjects live in peace. For a long time Thibet enjoyed the same advantages 
under the Grand Lama; but that is a gross error striving to imitate a sublime 
truth. 

The first Incas, by calling themselves descendants in a right line from the 
sun, established a theocracy; everything was done in the name of the sun. 
Theocracy ought to be universal; for every man, whether a prince or a 
boatman, should obey the natural and eternal laws which God has given 
him. 


THEODOSIUS. 


Every prince who puts himself at the head of a party, and succeeds, is sure 
of being praised to all eternity, if the party lasts that time; and his 
adversaries may be assured that they will be treated by orators, poets, and 
preachers, as Titans who revolted against the gods. This is what happened 
to Octavius Augustus, when his good fortune made him defeat Brutus, 
Cassius, and Antony. It was the lot of Constantine, when Maxentius, the 
legitimate emperor, elected by the Roman senate and people, fell into the 
water and was drowned. 

Theodosius had the same advantage. Woe to the vanquished! blessed be 
the victorious! — that is the motto of mankind. Theodosius was a Spanish 
officer, the son of a Spanish soldier of fortune. As soon as he was emperor 
he persecuted the anti-consubstantialists. Judge of the applauses, 
benedictions, and pompous eulogies, on the part of the consubstantialists! 
Their adversaries scarcely subsist any longer; their complaints and clamors 
against the tyranny of Theodosius have perished with them, and the 
predominant party still lavishes on this prince the epithets of pious, just, 
clement, wise, and great. 

One day this pious and clement prince, who loved money to distraction, 
proposed laying a very heavy tax upon the city of Antioch, then the finest of 
Asia Minor. The people, in despair, having demanded a slight diminution, 
and not being able to obtain it, went so far as to break some statues, among 
which was one of the soldier, the emperor’s father. St. John Chrysostom, or 
golden mouth, the priest and flatterer of Theodosius, failed not to call this 
action a detestable sacrilege, since Theodosius was the image of God, and 
his father was almost as sacred as himself. But if this Spaniard resembled 
God, he should have remembered that the Antiochians also resembled Him, 
and that men formed after the exemplar of all the gods existed before 
emperors. 


Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum. 
— OVID, Met. i, b. 83. 


Theodosius immediately sent a letter to the governor, with an order to 
apply the torture to the principal images of God who had taken part in this 


passing sedition; to make them perish under blows received from cords 
terminated with leaden balls; to burn some, and deliver others up to the 
sword. This was executed with all the punctuality of a governor who did his 
duty like a Christian, who paid his court well, and who would make his way 
there. The Orontes bore nothing but corpses to the sea for several days; after 
which, his gracious imperial majesty pardoned the Antiochians with his 
usual clemency, and doubled the tax. 

How did the emperor Julian act in the same city, when he had received a 
more personal and injurious outrage? It was not a paltry statue of his father 
which they defaced; it was to himself that the Antiochians addressed 
themselves, and against whom they composed the most violent satires. The 
philosophical emperor answered them by a light and ingenious satire. He 
took from them neither their lives nor their purses. He contented himself 
with having more wit than they had. This is the man whom St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and Theodoret, who were not of his communion, dare to 
calumniate so far as to say that he sacrificed women and children to the 
moon; while those who were of the communion of Theodosius have 
persisted to our day in copying one another, by saying in a hundred ways, 
that Theodosius was the most virtuous of men, and by wishing to make him 
a Saint. 

We know well enough what was the mildness of this saint in the 
massacre of fifteen thousand of his subjects at Thessalonica. His 
panegyrists reduce the number of the murdered to seven or eight thousand, 
which is a very small number to them; but they elevate to the sky the tender 
piety of this good prince, who deprived himself of mass, as also that of his 
accomplice, the detestable Rufinus. I confess once more, that it was a great 
expiation, a great act of devotion, the not going to mass; but it restores not 
life to fifteen thousand innocents, slain in cold blood by an abominable 
perfidy. If a heretic was stained with such a crime, with what pleasure 
would all historians turn their boasting against him; with what colors would 
they paint him in the pulpits and college declamations! 

I will suppose that the prince of Parma entered Paris, after having forced 
our dear Henry IV. to raise the siege; I will suppose that Philip II. gave the 
throne of France to his Catholic daughter, and to the young Catholic duke of 
Guise; how many pens and voices would forever have anathematized Henry 
IV., and the Salic law! They would be both forgotten, and the Guises would 


be the heroes of the state and religion. Thus it is — applaud the prosperous 
and fly the miserable! “Et cole felices, miseros fuge.” 

If Hugh Capet dispossess the legitimate heir of Charlemagne, he 
becomes the root of a race of heroes. If he fails, he may be treated as the 
brother of St. Louis since treated Conradin and the duke of Austria, and 
with much more reason. 

Pepin rebels, dethrones the Merovingian race, and shuts his king in a 
cloister; but if he succeeds not, he mounts the scaffold. If Clovis, the first 
king of Belgic Gaul, is beaten in his invasion, he runs the risk of being 
condemned to the fangs of beasts, as one of his ancestors was by 
Constantine. Thus goes the world under the empire of fortune, which is 
nothing but necessity, insurmountable fatality. “Fortuna sevo leta 
negotio.” She makes us blindly play her terrible game, and we never see 
beneath the cards. 


THEOLOGIAN. 


SECTION I. 


The theologian knows perfectly that, according to St. Thomas, angels are 
corporeal with relation to God; that the soul receives its being in the body; 
and that man has a vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual soul; that the soul 
is all in all, and all in every part; that it is the efficient and formal cause of 
the body; that it is the greatest in nobleness of form; that the appetite is a 
passive power; that archangels are the medium between angels and 
principalities; that baptism regenerates of itself and by chance; that the 
catechism is not a sacrament, but sacramental; that certainty springs from 
the cause and subject; that concupiscence is the appetite of sensitive 
delectation; that conscience is an act and not a power. 

The angel of the schools has written about four thousand fine pages in 
this style, and a shaven-crowned young man passes three years in filling his 
brain with this sublime knowledge; after which he receives the bonnet of a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, instead of going to Bedlam. If he is a man of 
quality, or the son of a rich man, or intriguing and fortunate, he becomes 
bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and pope. 

If he is poor and without credit, he becomes the chaplain of one of these 
people; it is he who preaches for them, who reads St. Thomas and Scotus 
for them, who makes commandments for them, and who in a council 
decides for them. 

The title of theologian is so great that the fathers of the Council of Trent 
give it to their cooks, “cuoco celeste, gran theologo.” Their science is the 
first of sciences, their condition the first of conditions, and themselves the 
first of men; such the empire of true doctrine; so much does reason govern 
mankind! 

When a theologian has become — thanks to his arguments — either 
prince of the holy Roman Empire, archbishop of Toledo, or one of the 
seventy princes clothed in red, successors of the humble apostles, then the 
successors of Galen and Hippocrates are at his service. They were his 
equals when they studied in the same university; they had the same degrees, 
and received the same furred bonnet. Fortune changes all; and those who 
discovered the circulation of the blood, the lacteal veins, and the thoracic 


canal, are the servants of those who have learned what concomitant grace is, 
and have forgotten it. 


SECTION II. 


I knew a true theologian; he was master of the languages of the East, and 
was instructed as much as possible in the ancient rites of nations. The 
Brahmins, Chaldeans, Fire-worshippers, Sabeans, Syrians, and Egyptians, 
were as well known to him as the Jews; the several lessons of the Bible 
were familiar to him; and for thirty years he had tried to reconcile the 
gospels, and endeavored to make the fathers agree. He sought in what time 
precisely the creed attributed to the apostles was digested, and that which 
bears the name of Athanasius; how the sacraments were instituted one after 
the other; what was the difference between synaxis and mass; how the 
Christian Church was divided since its origin into different parties, and how 
the predominating society treated all the others as heretics. He sounded the 
depth of policy which always mixes with these quarrels; and he 
distinguished between policy and wisdom, between the pride which would 
subjugate minds and the desire of self-illumination, between zeal and 
fanaticism. 

The difficulty of arranging in his head so many things, the nature of 
which is to be confounded, and of throwing a little light on so many clouds, 
often checked him; but as these researches were the duty of his profession, 
he gave himself up to them notwithstanding his distaste. He at length 
arrived at knowledge unknown to the greater part of his brethren: but the 
more learned he waxed, the more mistrustful he became of all that he knew. 
While he lived he was indulgent; and at his death, he confessed that he had 
spent his life uselessly. 


THUNDER. 


SECTION I. 


Vidi et crudeles dantem Salmonea peenas 
Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus imitatur Olympia, etc. 
— VIRGIL, Aineid, b. vi, 1. 585. 


Salmoneus suffering cruel pains I found, 
For imitating Jove, the rattling sound 

Of mimic thunder, and the glittering blaze 
Of pointed lightnings and their forked rays. 


Those who invented and perfected artillery are so many other 
Salmoneuses. A cannon-ball of twenty-four pounds can make, and has often 
made, more ravage than an hundred thunder-claps; yet no cannoneer has 
ever been struck by Jupiter for imitating that which passes in the 
atmosphere. 

We have seen that Polyphemus, in a piece of Euripides, boasts of making 
more noise, when he had supped well, than the thunder of Jupiter. Boileau, 
more honest than Polyphemus, says that another world astonishes him, and 
that he believes in the immortality of the soul, and that it is God who 
thunders: 


Pour moi, qu’en santé méme un autre monde étonne, 
Qui crois l’G4me immortelle, et que c’est Dieu qui tonne. 
— SAT. i, line 161,162. 


I know not why he is so astonished at another world, since all antiquity 
believed in it. Astonish was not the proper word; it was alarm. He believes 
that it is God who thunders; but he thunders only as he hails, as he rains, 
and as he produces fine weather — as he operates all, as he performs all. It 
is not because he is angry that he sends thunder and rain. The ancients paint 
Jupiter taking thunder, composed of three burning arrows, and hurling it at 
whomsoever he chose. Sound reason does not agree with these poetical 
ideas. 


Thunder is like everything else, the necessary effect of the laws of 
nature, prescribed by its author. It is merely a great electrical phenomenon. 
Franklin forces it to descend tranquilly on the earth; it fell on Professor 
Richmann as on rocks and churches; and if it struck Ajax Oileus, it was 
assuredly not because Minerva was irritated against him. 

If it had fallen on Cartouche, or the abbé Desfontaines, people would not 
have failed to say: 

“Behold how God punishes thieves and — .” But it is a useful prejudice 
to make the sky fearful to the perverse. Thus all our tragic poets, when they 
would rhyme to “poudre” or “resoudre,” invariably make use of “foudre”; 
and uniformly make “tonnerre” roll, when they would rhyme to “terre.” 

Theseus, in “Pheédre,” says to his son — act iv, scene 2: 


Monstre, qu’a trop longtemps épargné le tonnerre, 
Reste impur des brigands dont j’ai purgé la terre! 


Severus, in “Polyeucte,” without even having occasion to rhyme, when 
he learns that his mistress is married, talks to Fabian, his friend, of a clap of 
thunder. He says elsewhere to the same Fabian — act iv, scene 6 — that a 
new clap of “foudre” strikes upon his hope, and reduces it to “poudre”: 


Qu’est ceci, Fabian, quel nouveau coup de foudre 
Tombe sur mon espoir, et le réduit en poudre? 


A hope reduced to powder must astonish the pit! Lusignan, in “Zaire,” 
prays God that the thunder will burst on him alone: 

Que la foudre en éclats ne tombe que sur moi. 

If Tydeus consults the gods in the cave of a temple, the cave answers him 
only by great claps of thunder. 


I’ve finally seen the thunder and “foudre” 
Reduce verses to cinders and rhymes into “poudre.” 


We must endeavor to thunder less frequently. 
I could never clearly comprehend the fable of Jupiter and Thunder, in La 
Fontaine — b. viii, fable 20. 


Vulcain remplit ses fourneaux 

De deux sortes de carreaux. 

L’un jamais ne se fourvoie, 

Et c’est celui que toujours 

L’Olympe en corps nous envoie. 
L’autre s’écarte en son cours, 

Ce n’est qu’aux monts qu’il en coute; 
Bien souvent méme il se perd; 

Et ce dernier en sa route 

Nous vient du seul Jupiter. 


“Vulcan fills his furnaces with two sorts of thunderbolts. The one never 
wanders, and it is that which comes direct from Olympus. The other 
diverges in its route, and only spends itself on mountains; it is often even 
altogether dissipated. It is this last alone which proceeds from Jupiter.” 

Was the subject of this fable, which La Fontaine put into bad verse so 
different from his general style, given to him? Would it infer that the 
ministers of Louis XIV. were inflexible, and that the king pardoned? 
Crébillon, in his academical discourse in foreign verse, says that Cardinal 
Fleury is a wise depositary, the eagle, using his thunder, yet the friend of 
peace: 


Usant en citoyen du pouvoir arbitraire, 
Aigle de Jupiter, mais ami de la paix, 
Il gouverne la foudre, et ne tonne jamais. 


He says that Marshal Villars made it appear that he survived Malplaquet 
only to become more celebrated at Denain, and that with a clap of thunder 
Prince Eugene was vanquished: 


Fit voir, qu’a Malplaquet il n’avait survécu 
Que pour rendre a Denain sa valeur plus célébre 


Et qu’un foudre du moins Eugene était vaincu. 


Thus the eagle Fleury governed thunder without thundering, and Eugene 
was vanquished by thunder. Here is quite enough of thunder. 


SECTION IL. 


Horace, sometimes the debauched and sometimes the moral, has said — 
book i, ode 3 — that our folly extends to heaven itself: “Calum ipsum 
petimus stultitia.” 

We can say at present that we carry our wisdom to heaven, if we may be 
permitted to call that blue and white mass of exhalations which causes 
winds, rain, snow, hail, and thunder, heaven. We have decomposed the 
thunderbolt, as Newton disentangled light. We have perceived that these 
thunderbolts, formerly borne by the eagle of Jupiter, are really only electric 
fire; that in short we can draw down thunder, conduct it, divide it, and 
render ourselves masters of it, as we make the rays of light pass through a 
prism, as we give course to the waters which fall from heaven, that is to say, 
from the height of half a league from our atmosphere. We plant a high fir 
with the branches lopped off, the top of which is covered with a cone of 
iron. The clouds which form thunder are electrical; their electricity is 
communicated to this cone, and a brass wire which is attached to it conducts 
the matter of thunder wherever we please. An ingenious physician calls this 
experiment the inoculation of thunder. 

It is true, that inoculation for the smallpox, which has preserved so many 
mortals, caused some to perish, to whom the smallpox had been 
inconsiderately given; and in like manner the inoculation of thunder ill- 
performed would be dangerous. There are great lords whom we can only 
approach with the greatest precaution, and thunder is of this number. We 
know that the mathematical professor Richmann was killed at St. 
Petersburg, in 1753, by a thunderbolt which he had drawn into his chamber: 
“Arte sua periit.” As he was a philosopher, a theological professor failed 
not to publish that he had been thunderstruck like Salmoneus, for having 
usurped the rights of God, and for wishing to hurl the thunder: but if the 
physician had directed the brass wire outside the house, and not into his 
pent-up chamber, he would not have shared the lot of Salmoneus, Ajax 
Oileus, the emperor Carus, the son of a French minister of state, and of 
several monks in the Pyrenees. 


TOLERATION. 


SECTION I. 


What is toleration? It is the appurtenance of humanity. We are all full of 
weakness and errors; let us mutually pardon each other our follies — it is 
the first law of nature. 

When, on the exchange of Amsterdam, of London, of Surat, or of 
Bassora, the Gueber, the Banian, the Jew, the Mahometan, the Chinese 
Deist, the Brahmin, the Christian of the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic 
Christian, the Protestant Christian, and the Quaker Christian, traffic 
together, they do not lift the poniard against each other, in order to gain 
souls for their religion. Why then have we been cutting one another’s 
throats almost without interruption since the first Council of Nice? 

Constantine began by issuing an edict which allowed all religions, and 
ended by persecuting. Before him, tumults were excited against the 
Christians, only because they began to make a party in the state. The 
Romans permitted all kinds of worship, even those of the Jews, and of the 
Egyptians, for whom they had so much contempt. Why did Rome tolerate 
these religions? Because neither the Egyptians, nor even the Jews, aimed at 
exterminating the ancient religion of the empire, or ranged through land and 
sea for proselytes; they thought only of money-getting; but it is undeniable, 
that the Christians wished their own religion to be the dominant one. The 
Jews would not suffer the statue of Jupiter at Jerusalem, but the Christians 
wished it not to be in the capitol. St. Thomas had the candor to avow, that if 
the Christians did not dethrone the emperors, it was because they could not. 
Their opinion was, that the whole earth ought to be Christian. They were 
therefore necessarily enemies to the whole earth, until it was converted. 

Among themselves, they were the enemies of each other on all their 
points of controversy. Was it first of all necessary to regard Jesus Christ as 
God? Those who denied it were anathematized under the name of Ebionites, 
who themselves anathematized the adorers of Jesus. 

Did some among them wish all things to be in common, as it is 
pretended they were in the time of the apostles? Their adversaries called 
them Nicolaites, and accused them of the most infamous crimes. Did others 


profess a mystical devotion? They were termed Gnostics, and attacked with 
fury. Did Marcion dispute on the Trinity? He was treated as an idolater. 

Tertullian, Praxeas, Origen, Novatus, Novatian, Sabellius, Donatus, were 
all persecuted by their brethren, before Constantine; and scarcely had 
Constantine made the Christian religion the ruling one, when the 
Athanasians and the Eusebians tore each other to pieces; and from that time 
to our own days, the Christian Church has been deluged with blood. 

The Jewish people were, I confess, a very barbarous nation. They 
mercilessly cut the throats of all the inhabitants of an unfortunate little 
country upon which they had no more claim than they had upon Paris or 
London. However, when Naaman was cured of the leprosy by being 
plunged seven times in the Jordan — when, in order to testify his gratitude 
to Elisha, who had taught him the secret, he told him he would adore the 
god of the Jews from gratitude, he reserved to himself the liberty to adore 
also the god of his own king; he asked Elisha’s permission to do so, and the 
prophet did not hesitate to grant it. The Jews adored their god, but they were 
never astonished that every nation had its own. They approved of Chemos 
having given a certain district to the Moabites, provided their god would 
give them one also. Jacob did not hesitate to marry the daughters of an 
idolater. Laban had his god, as Jacob had his. Such are the examples of 
toleration among the most intolerant and cruel people of antiquity. We have 
imitated them in their absurd passions, and not in their indulgence. 

It is clear that every private individual who persecutes a man, his brother, 
because he is not of the same opinion, is a monster. This admits of no 
difficulty. But the government, the magistrates, the princes! — how do they 
conduct themselves towards those who have a faith different from their 
own? If they are powerful foreigners, it is certain that a prince will form an 
alliance with them. The Most Christian Francis I. will league himself with 
the Mussulmans against the Most Catholic Charles V. Francis I. will give 
money to the Lutherans in Germany, to support them in their rebellion 
against their emperor; but he will commence, as usual, by having the 
Lutherans in his own country burned. He pays them in Saxony from policy; 
he burns them in Paris from policy. But what follows? Persecutions make 
proselytes. France will soon be filled with new Protestants. At first they will 
submit to be hanged; afterwards they will hang in their turn. There will be 
civil wars; then Saint Bartholomew will come; and this corner of the world 
will be worse than all that the ancients and moderns have ever said of hell. 


Blockheads, who have never been able to render a pure worship to the 
God who made you! Wretches, whom the example of the Noachides, the 
Chinese literati, the Parsees, and of all the wise, has not availed to guide! 
Monsters, who need superstitions, just as the gizzard of a raven needs 
carrion! We have already told you — and we have nothing else to say — if 
you have two religions among you, they will massacre each other; if you 
have thirty, they will live in peace. Look at the Grand Turk: he governs 
Guebers, Banians, Christians of the Greek Church, Nestorians, and Roman 
Catholics. The first who would excite a tumult is empaled; and all is 
tranquil. 


SECTION II. 


Of all religions, the Christian ought doubtless to inspire the most toleration, 
although hitherto the Christians have been the most intolerant of all men. 
Jesus, having deigned to be born in poverty and lowliness like his brethren, 
never condescended to practise the art of writing. The Jews had a law 
written with the greatest minuteness, and we have not a single line from the 
hand of Jesus. The apostles were divided on many points. St. Peter and St. 
Bamabas ate forbidden meats with the new stranger Christians, and 
abstained from them with the Jewish Christians. St. Paul reproached them 
with this conduct; and this same St. Paul, the Pharisee, the disciple of the 
Pharisee Gamaliel — this same St. Paul, who had persecuted the Christians 
with fury, and who after breaking with Gamaliel became a Christian himself 
— nevertheless, went afterwards to sacrifice in the temple of Jerusalem, 
during his apostolic vacation. For eight days he observed publicly all the 
ceremonies of the Jewish law which he had renounced; he even added 
devotions and purifications which were superabundant; he completely 
Judaized. The greatest apostle of the Christians did, for eight days, the very 
things for which men are condemned to the stake among a large portion of 
Christian nations. 

Theudas and Judas were called Messiahs, before Jesus: Dositheus, 
Simon, Menander, called themselves Messiahs, after Jesus. From the first 
century of the Church, and before even the name of Christian was known, 
there were a score of sects in Judea. 

The contemplative Gnostics, the Dositheans, the Cerintheins, existed 
before the disciples of Jesus had taken the name of Christians. There were 


soon thirty churches, each of which belonged to a different society; and by 
the close of the first century thirty sects of Christians might be reckoned in 
Asia Minor, in Syria, in Alexandria, and even in Rome. 

All these sects, despised by the Roman government, and concealed in 
their obscurity, nevertheless persecuted each other in the hiding holes where 
they lurked; that is to say, they reproached one another. This is all they 
could do in their abject condition: they were almost wholly composed of the 
dregs of the people. 

When at length some Christians had embraced the dogmas of Plato, and 
mingled a little philosophy with their religion, which they separated from 
the Jewish, they insensibly became more considerable, but were always 
divided into many sects, without there ever having been a time when the 
Christian church was reunited. It took its origin in the midst of the divisions 
of the Jews, the Samaritans, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Essenians, the 
Judaites, the disciples of John, and the Therapeutae. It was divided in its 
infancy; it was divided even amid the persecutions it sometimes endured 
under the first emperors. The martyr was often regarded by his brethren as 
an apostate; and the Carpocratian Christian expired under the sword of the 
Roman executioner, excommunicated by the Ebionite Christian, which 
Ebionite was anathematized by the Sabellian. 

This horrible discord, lasting for so many centuries, is a very striking 
lesson that we ought mutually to forgive each other’s errors: discord is the 
great evil of the human species, and toleration is its only remedy. 

There is nobody who does not assent to this truth, whether meditating 
coolly in his closet, or examining the truth peaceably with his friends. Why, 
then, do the same men who in private admit charity, beneficence, and 
justice, oppose themselves in public so furiously against these virtues? 
Why! — it is because their interest is their god; because they sacrifice all to 
that monster whom they adore. 

I possess dignity and power, which ignorance and credulity have 
founded. I trample on the heads of men prostrated at my feet; if they should 
rise and look me in the face, I am lost; they must, therefore, be kept bound 
down to the earth with chains of iron. 

Thus have men reasoned, whom ages of fanaticism have rendered 
powerful. They have other persons in power under them, and these latter 
again have underlings, who enrich themselves with the spoils of the poor 
man, fatten themselves with his blood, and laugh at his imbecility. They 


detest all toleration, as contractors enriched at the expense of the public are 
afraid to render their accounts, and as tyrants dread the name of liberty. To 
crown all, in short, they encourage fanatics who cry aloud: Respect the 
absurdities of my master; tremble, pay, and be silent. 

Such was the practice for a long time in a great part of the world; but 
now, when so many sects are balanced by their power, what side must we 
take among them? Every sect, we know, is a mere title of error; while there 
is no sect of geometricians, of algebraists, of arithmeticians; because all the 
propositions of geometry, algebra, and arithmetic, are true. In all the other 
sciences, one may be mistaken. What Thomist or Scotist theologian can 
venture to assert seriously that he goes on sure grounds? 

If there is any sect which reminds one of the time of the first Christians, 
it is undeniably that of the Quakers. The apostles received the spirit. The 
Quakers receive the spirit. The apostles and disciples spoke three or four at 
once in the assembly in the third story; the Quakers do as much on the 
ground floor. Women were permitted to preach, according to St. Paul, and 
they were forbidden according to the same St. Paul: the Quakeresses preach 
by virtue of the first permission. 

The apostles and disciples swore by yea and nay; the Quakers will not 
swear in any other form. There was no rank, no difference of dress, among 
apostles and disciples; the Quakers have sleeves without buttons, and are all 
clothed alike. Jesus Christ baptized none of his apostles; the Quakers are 
never baptized. 

It would be easy to push the parallel farther; it would be still easier to 
demonstrate how much the Christian religion of our day differs from the 
religion which Jesus practised. Jesus was a Jew, and we are not Jews. Jesus 
abstained from pork, because it is uncleanly, and from rabbit, because it 
ruminates and its foot is not cloven; we fearlessly eat pork, because it is not 
uncleanly for us, and we eat rabbit which has the cloven foot and does not 
ruminate. 

Jesus was circumcised, and we retain our foreskin. Jesus ate the Paschal 
lamb with lettuce, He celebrated the feast of the tabernacles; and we do 
nothing of this. He observed the Sabbath, and we have changed it; He 
sacrificed, and we never sacrifice. 

Jesus always concealed the mystery of His incarnation and His dignity; 
He never said He was equal to God. St. Paul says expressly, in his Epistle to 


the Hebrews, that God created Jesus inferior to the angels; and in spite of 
St. Paul’s words, Jesus was acknowledged as God at the Council of Nice. 

Jesus has not given the pope either the march of Ancona or the duchy of 
Spoleto; and, notwithstanding, the pope possesses them by divine right. 
Jesus did not make a sacrament either of marriage or of deaconry; and, with 
us, Marriage and deaconry are sacraments. If we would attend closely to the 
fact, the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion is, in all its ceremonies and 
in all its dogma, the reverse of the religion of Jesus! 

But what! must we all Judaize, because Jesus Judaized all His life? If it 
were allowed to reason logically in matters of religion, it is clear that we 
ought all to become Jews, since Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born a Jew, 
lived a Jew and died a Jew, and since He expressly said, that He 
accomplished and fulfilled the Jewish religion. But it is still more clear that 
we ought mutually to tolerate one another, because we are all weak, 
irrational, and subject to change and error. A reed prostrated by the wind in 
the mire — ought it to say to a neighboring reed placed in a contrary 
direction: Creep after my fashion, wretch, or I will present a request for you 
to be seized and burned? 


SECTION IIL. 


My friends, when we have preached toleration in prose and in verse, in 
some of our pulpits, and in all our societies — when we have made these 
true human voices resound in the organs of our churches -we have done 
something for nature, we have reestablished humanity in its rights; there 
will no longer be an ex-Jesuit, or an ex-Jansenist, who dares to say, I am 
intolerant. 

There will always be barbarians and cheats who will foment intolerance; 
but they will not avow it — and that is something gained. Let us always 
bear in mind, my friends, let us repeat — for we must repeat, for fear it 
should be forgotten — the words of the bishop of Soissons, not Languet, 
but Fitzjames-Stuart, in his mandate of 1757: “We ought to regard the Turks 
as our brethren.” 

Let us consider, that throughout English America, which constitutes 
nearly the fourth part of the known world, entire liberty of conscience is 
established; and provided a man believes in a God, every religion is well 
received: notwithstanding which, commerce flourishes and population 


increases. Let us always reflect, that the first law of the Empire of Russia, 
which is greater than the Roman Empire, is the toleration of every sect. 

The Turkish Empire, and the Persian, always allowed the same 
indulgence. Mahomet II., when he took Constantinople, did not force the 
Greeks to abandon their religion, although he looked on them as idolaters. 
Every Greek father of a family got off for five or six crowns a year. Many 
prebends and bishoprics were preserved for them; and even at this day the 
Turkish sultan makes canons and bishops, without the pope having ever 
made an imam or a mollah. 

My friends, there are only some monks, and some Protestants as 
barbarous as those monks, who are still intolerant. We have been so infected 
with this furor, that in our voyages of long duration, we have carried it to 
China, to Tonquin, and Japan. We have introduced the plague to those 
beautiful climes. The most indulgent of mankind have been taught by us to 
be the most inflexible. We said to them at the outset, in return for their kind 
welcome — Know that we alone on the earth are in the right, and that we 
ought to be masters everywhere. Then they drove us away forever. This 
lesson, which has cost seas of blood, ought to correct us. 


SECTION IV. 


The author of the preceding article is a worthy man who would sup with a 
Quaker, an Anabaptist, a Socinian, a Mussulman, etc. I would push this 
civility farther; I would say to my brother the Turk — Let us eat together a 
good hen with rice, invoking Allah; your religion seems to me very 
respectable; you adore but one God; you are obliged to give the fortieth part 
of your revenue every day in alms, and to be reconciled with your enemies 
on the day of the Bairam. Our bigots, who calumniate the world, have said a 
hundred times, that your religion succeeded only because it was wholly 
sensual. They have lied, poor fellows! Your religion is very austere; it 
commands prayer five times a day; it imposes the most rigorous fast; it 
denies you the wine and the liquors which our spiritual directors encourage; 
and if it permits only four wives to those who can support them — which 
are very few — it condemns by this restriction the Jewish incontinence, 
which allowed eighteen wives to the homicide David, and seven hundred, 
without reckoning concubines, to Solomon, the assassin of his brother. 


I will say to my brother the Chinese: Let us sup together without 
ceremony, for I dislike grimaces; but I like your law, the wisest of all, and 
perhaps the most ancient. I will say nearly as much to my brother the 
Indian. 

But what shall I say to my brother the Jew? Shall I invite him to supper? 
Yes, on condition that, during the repast, Balaam’s ass does not take it into 
its head to bray; that Ezekiel does not mix his dinner with our supper; that a 
fish does not swallow up one of the guests, and keep him three days in his 
belly; that a serpent does not join in the conversation, in order to seduce my 
wife; that a prophet does not think proper to sleep with her, as the worthy 
man, Hosea, did for five francs and a bushel of barley; above all, that no 
Jew parades through my house to the sound of the trumpet, causes the walls 
to fall down, and cuts the throats of myself, my father, my mother, my wife, 
my children, my cat and my dog, according to the ancient practice of the 
Jews. Come, my friends, let us have peace, and say our benedicite. 


TOPHET. 


Tophet was, and is still, a precipice near Jerusalem, in the valley of 
Hinnom, which is a frightful place, abounding only in flints. It was in this 
dreary solitude that the Jews immolated their children to their god, whom 
they then called Moloch; for we have observed, that they always bestowed a 
foreign name on their god. Shadai was Syrian; Adonai, Phoenician; Jehovah 
was also Phoenician; Eloi, Elohim, Eloa, Chaldean; and in the same 
manner, the names of all their angels were Chaldean or Persian. This we 
have remarked very particularly. 

All these different names equally signify “the lord,” in the jargon of the 
petty nations bordering on Palestine. The word Moloch is evidently derived 
from Melk, which was the same as Melcom or Melcon, the divinity of the 
thousand women in the seraglio of Solomon; to-wit, seven hundred wives 
and three hundred concubines. All these names signify “lord”: each village 
had its lord. 

Some sages pretend that Moloch was more particularly the god of fire; 
and that it was on that account the Jews burned their children in the hollow 
of the idol of this same Moloch. It was a large statue of copper, rendered as 
hideous as the Jews could make it. They heated the statue red hot, in a large 
fire, although they had very little fuel, and cast their children into the belly 
of this god, as our cooks cast living lobsters into the boiling water of their 
cauldrons. Such were the ancient Celts and Tudescans, when they burned 
children in honor of Teutates and Hirminsule. Such the Gallic virtue, and 
the German freedom! 

Jeremiah wished, in vain, to detach the Jewish people from this 
diabolical worship. In vain he reproaches them with having built a sort of 
temple to Moloch in this abominable valley. “They have built high places in 
Tophet, which is in the valley of the children of Hinnom, in order to pass 
their sons and daughters through the fire.” 

The Jews paid so much the less regard to the reproaches of Jeremiah, as 
they fiercely accused him of having sold himself to the king of Babylon; of 
having uniformly prophesied in his favor; and of having betrayed his 
country. In short, he suffered the punishment of a traitor; he was stoned to 
death. 


The Book of Kings informs us, that Solomon built a temple to Moloch, 
but it does not say that it was in the valley of Tophet, but in the vicinity 
upon the Mount of Olives. The situation was fine, if anything can be called 
fine in the frightful neighborhood of Jerusalem. 

Some commentators pretend, that Ahaz, king of Judah, burned his son in 
honor of Moloch, and that King Manasses was guilty of the same barbarity. 
Other commentators suppose, that these kings of the chosen people of God 
were content with casting their children into the flames, but that they were 
not burned to death. I wish that it may have been so; but it is very difficult 
for a child not to be burned when placed on a lighted pile. 

This valley of Tophet was the “Clamart” of Paris, the place where they 
deposited all the rubbish and carrion of the city. It was in this valley that 
they cast loose the scape-goat; it was the place in which the bodies of the 
two criminals were cast who suffered with the Son of God; but our Saviour 
did not permit His body, which was given up to the executioner, to be cast 
in the highway of the valley of Tophet, according to custom. It is true, that 
He might have risen again in Tophet, as well as in Calvary; but a good Jew, 
named Joseph, a native of Arimathea, who had prepared a sepulchre for 
himself on Mount Calvary, placed the body of the Saviour therein, 
according to the testimony of St. Matthew. No one was allowed to be buried 
in the towns; even the tomb of David was not in Jerusalem. 

Joseph of Arimathea was rich— “a certain rich man of Arimathea,” — 
that the prophecy of Isaiah might be fulfilled: “And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death.” 


TORTURE. 


Though there are few articles of jurisprudence in these honest alphabetical 
reflections, we must, however, say a word or two on torture, otherwise 
called “the question”; which is a strange manner of questioning men. They 
were not, however, the simply curious who invented it; there is every 
appearance, that this part of our legislation owes its first origin to a 
highwayman. Most of these gentlemen are still in the habit of screwing 
thumbs, burning feet, and questioning, by various torments, those who 
refuse to tell them where they have put their money. 

Conquerors having succeeded these thieves, found the invention very 
useful to their interests; they made use of it when they suspected that there 
were bad designs against them: as, for example, that of seeking freedom 
was a crime of high treason, human and divine. The accomplices must be 
known; and to accomplish it, those who were suspected were made to suffer 
a thousand deaths, because, according to the jurisprudence of these 
primitive heroes, whoever was suspected of merely having a disrespectful 
opinion of them, was worthy of death. As soon as they have thus merited 
death, it signifies little whether they had frightful torments for several days, 
and even weeks previously — a practice which savors, I know not how, of 
the Divinity. Providence sometimes puts us to the torture by employing the 
stone, gravel, gout, scrofula, leprosy, smallpox; by tearing the entrails, by 
convulsions of the nerves,-and other executors of the vengeance of 
Providence. 

Now, as the first despots were, in the eyes of their courtiers, images of 
the Divinity, they imitated it as much as they could. What is very singular 
is, that the question, or torture, is never spoken of in the Jewish books. It is 
a great pity that so mild, honest, and compassionate a nation knew not this 
method of discovering the truth. In my opinion, the reason is, that they had 
no need of it. God always made it known to them as to His cherished 
people. Sometimes they played at dice to discover the truth, and the 
suspected culprit always had double sixes. Sometimes they went to the high 
priest, who immediately consulted God by the urim and thummim. 
Sometimes they addressed themselves to the seer and prophet; and you may 
believe that the seer and prophet discovered the most hidden things, as well 
as the urim and thummim of the high priest. The people of God were not 


reduced, like ourselves, to interrogating and conjecturing; and therefore 
torture could not be in use among them, which was the only thing wanting 
to complete the manners of that holy people. The Romans inflicted torture 
on slaves alone, but slaves were not considered as men. Neither is there any 
appearance that a counsellor of the criminal court regards as one of his 
fellow-creatures, a man who is brought to him wan, pale, distorted, with 
sunken eyes, long and dirty beard, covered with vermin with which he has 
been tormented in a dungeon. He gives himself the pleasure of applying to 
him the major and minor torture, in the presence of a surgeon, who counts 
his pulse until he is in danger of death, after which they recommence; and 
as the comedy of the “Plaideurs” pleasantly says, “that serves to pass away 
an hour or two.” 

The grave magistrate, who for money has bought the right of making 
these experiments on his neighbor, relates to his wife, at dinner, that which 
has passed in the morning. The first time, madam shudders at it; the second, 
she takes some pleasure in it, because, after all, women are curious; and 
afterwards, the first thing she says when he enters is: “My dear, have you 
tortured anybody to-day?” The French, who are considered, I know not 
why, a very humane people, are astonished that the English, who have had 
the inhumanity to take all Canada from us, have renounced the pleasure of 
putting the question. 

When the Chevalier de Barre, the grandson of a lieutenant-general of the 
army, a young man of much sense and great expectations, but possessing all 
the giddiness of unbridled youth, was convicted of having sung impious 
songs, and even of having dared to pass before a procession of Capuchins 
without taking his hat off, the judges of Abbeville, men comparable to 
Roman senators, ordered not only that his tongue should be torn out, that 
his hands should be torn off, and his body burned at a slow fire, but they 
further applied the torture, to know precisely how many songs he had sung, 
and how many processions he had seen with his hat on his head. 

It was not in the thirteenth or fourteenth century that this affair 
happened; it was in the eighteenth. Foreign nations judge of France by its 
spectacles, romances, and pretty verses; by opera girls who have very sweet 
manners, by opera dancers who posssess grace; by Mademoiselle Clairon, 
who declaims delightfully. They know not that, under all, there is not a 
more cruel nation than the French. The Russians were considered 
barbarians in 1700; this is only the year 1769; yet an empress has just given 


to this great state laws which would do honor to Minos, Numa, or Solon, if 
they had had intelligence enough to invent them. The most remarkable is 
universal tolerance; the second is the abolition of torture. Justice and 
humanity have guided her pen; she has reformed all. Woe to a nation which, 
being more civilized, is still led by ancient atrocious customs! “Why should 
we change our jurisprudence?” say we. “Europe is indebted to us for cooks, 
tailors, and wig-makers; therefore, our laws are good.” 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Protestants, and above all, philosophical Protestants, regard 
transubstantiation as the most signal proof of extreme impudence in monks, 
and of imbecility in laymen. They hold no terms with this belief, which they 
call monstrous, and assert that it is impossible for a man of good sense ever 
to have believed in it. It is, say they, so absurd, so contrary to every physical 
law, and so contradictory, it would be a sort of annihilation of God, to 
suppose Him capable of such inconsistency. Not only a god in a wafer, but a 
god in the place of a wafer; a thousand crumbs of bread become in an 
instant so many gods, which an innumerable crowd of gods make only one 
god. Whiteness without a white substance; roundness without rotundity of 
body; wine changed into blood, retaining the taste of wine; bread changed 
into flesh and into fibres, still preserving the taste of bread — all this 
inspires such a degree of horror and contempt in the enemies of the 
Catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion, that it sometimes insensibly verges 
into rage. 

Their horror augments when they are told that, in Catholic countries, are 
monks who rise from a bed of impurity, and with unwashed hands make 
gods by hundreds; who eat and drink these gods, and reduce them to the 
usual consequences of such an operation. But when they reflect that this 
superstition, a thousand times more absurd and sacrilegious than those of 
Egypt, produces for an Italian priest from fifteen to twenty millions of 
revenue, and the domination of a country containing a hundred thousand 
square leagues, they are ready to march with their arms in their hands and 
drive away this priest from the palace of Cesar. I know not if I shall be of 
the party, because I love peace; but when established at Rome, I will 
certainly pay them a visit. — By M. GUILLAUME, a Protestant minister. 


TRINITY. 


The first among the Westerns who spoke of the Trinity was Timeus of 
Locri, in his “Soul of the World.” First came the Idea, the perpetual model 
or archetype of all things engendered; that is to say, the first “Word,” the 
internal and intelligible “Word.” Afterwards, the unformed mode, the 
second word, or the word spoken. Lastly, the “son,” or sensible world, or 
the spirit of the world. These three qualities constitute the entire world, 
which world is the Son of God “Monogenes.” He has a soul and possessed 
reason; he is “empsukos, logikos.” 

God, wishing to make a very fine God, has engendered one: “TJouton 
epoie theon genaton.” 

It is difficult clearly to comprehend the system of Timeus, which he 
perhaps derived from the Egyptians or Brahmins. I know not whether it was 
well understood in his time. It is like decayed and rusty medals, the motto 
of which is effaced: it could be read formerly; at present, we put what 
construction we please upon it. 

It does not appear that this sublime balderdash made much progress until 
the time of Plato. It was buried in oblivion, and Plato raised it up. He 
constructed his edifice in the air, but on the model of Timzus. He admits 
three divine essences: the Father, the Supreme Creator, the Parent of other 
gods, is the first essence. The second is the visible God, the minister of the 
invisible one, the “Word,” the understanding, the great spirit. The third is 
the world. 

It is true, that Plato sometimes says quite different and even quite 
contrary things; it is the privilege of the Greek philosophers; and Plato has 
made use of his right more than any of the ancients or modems. A Greek 
wind wafted these philosophical clouds from Athens to Alexandria, a town 


prodigiously infatuated with two things — money and chimeras. There 
were Jews in Alexandria who, having made their fortunes, turned 
philosophers. 


Metaphysics have this advantage, that they require no very troublesome 
preliminaries. We may know all about them without having learned 
anything; and a little to those who have at once subtle and very false minds, 
will go a great way. Philo the Jew was a philosopher of this kind; he was 
contemporary with Jesus Christ; but he has the misfortune of not knowing 


Him any more than Josephus the historian. These two considerable men, 
employed in the chaos of affairs of state, were too far distant from the 
dawning light. This Philo had quite a metaphysical, allegorical, mystical 
head. It was he who said that God must have formed the world in six days; 
he formed it, according to Zoroaster, in six times, “because three is the half 
of six and two is the third of it; and this number is male and female.” 

This same man, infatuated with the ideas of Plato, says, in speaking of 
drunkenness, that God and wisdom married, and that wisdom was delivered 
of a well-beloved son, which son is the world. He calls the angels the words 
of God, and the world the word of God— “logon tou Theou.” 

As to Flavius Josephus, he was a man of war who had never heard of the 
logos, and who held to the dogmas of the Pharisees, who were solely 
attached to their traditions. From the Jews of Alexandria, this Platonic 
philosophy proceeded to those of Jerusalem. Soon, all the school of 
Alexandria, which was the only learned one, was Platonic; and Christians 
who philosophized, no longer spoke of anything but the logos. 

We know that it was in disputes of that time the same as in those of the 
present. To one badly understood passage, was tacked another unintelligible 
one to which it had no relation. A second was inferred from them, a third 
was falsified, and they fabricated whole books which they attributed to 
authors respected by the multitude. We have seen a hundred examples of it 
in the article on “Apocrypha.” 

Dear reader, for heaven’s sake cast your eyes on this passage of Clement 
the Alexandrian: “When Plato says, that it is difficult to know the Father of 
the universe, he demonstrates by that, not only that the world has been 
engendered, but that it has been engendered as the Son of God.” 

Do you understand these logomachies, these equivoques? Do you see the 
least light in this chaos of obscure expressions? Oh, Locke! Locke! come 
and define these terms. In all these Platonic disputes I believe there was not 
a single one understood. They distinguished two words, the “logos 
endiathetos” — the word in thought, and the word produced— “logos 
prophorikos.” They had the eternity from one word, and the prolation, the 
emanation from another word. 

The book of “Apostolic Constitutions,” an ancient monument of fraud, 
but also an ancient depository of these obscure times, expresses itself thus: 
“The Father, who is anterior to all generation, all commencement, having 


created all by His only Son, has engendered this Son without a medium, by 
His will and His power.” 

Afterwards Origen advanced, that the Holy Spirit was created by the 
Son, by the word. After that came Eusebius of Caesarea, who taught that the 
spirit paraclete is neither of Father nor Son. The advocate Lactantius 
flourished in that time. 

“The Son of God,” says he, “is the word, as the other angels are the 
spirits of God. The word is a spirit uttered by a significant voice, the spirit 
proceeding from the nose, and the word from the mouth. It follows, that 
there is a difference between the Son of God and the other angels; those 
being emanated like tacit and silent spirits; while the Son, being a spirit 
proceeding from the mouth, possesses sound and voice to preach to the 
people.” 

It must be confessed, that Lactantius pleaded his cause in a strange 
manner. It was truly reasoning a la Plato, and very powerful reasoning. It 
was about this time that, among the very violent disputes on the Trinity, this 
famous verse was inserted in the First Epistle of St. John: “There are three 
that bear witness in earth — the word or spirit, the water, and the blood; and 
these three are one.” 

Those who pretend that this verse is truly St. John’s, are much more 
embarrassed than those who deny it; for they must explain it. St. Augustine 
says, that the spirit signifies the Father, water the Holy Ghost, and by blood 
is meant the Word. This explanation is fine, but it still leaves a little 
confusion. 

St Ireneeus goes much farther; he says, that Rahab, the prostitute of 
Jericho, in concealing three spies of the people of God, concealed the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; which is strong, but not consistent. On the 
other hand, the great and learned Origen confounds us in a different way. 
The following is one of many of his passages: “The Son is as much below 
the Father as He and the Holy Ghost are above the most noble creatures.” 

What can be said after that? How can we help confessing, with grief, that 
nobody understands it? How can we help confessing, that from the first — 
from the primitive Christians, the Ebionites, those men so mortified and so 
pious, who always revered Jesus though they believed Him to be the son of 
Joseph — until the great controversy of Athanasius, the Platonism of the 
Trinity was always a subject of quarrels. A supreme judge was absolutely 


required to decide, and he was at last found in the Council of Nice, which 
council afterwards produced new factions and wars. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TRINITY, ACCORDING TO ABAUZIT. 

“We can speak with exactness of the manner in which the union of God 
and Jesus Christ exists, only by relating the three opinions which exist on 
this subject, and by making reflections on each of them. 

“Opinion of the Orthodox. 

“The first opinion is that of the orthodox. They establish, 1st — A 
distinction of three persons in the divine essence, before the coming of 
Jesus Christ into the world; 2nd — That the second of these persons is 
united to the human nature of Jesus Christ; 3rd — That the union is so 
Strict, that by it Jesus Christ is God; that we can attribute to Him the 
creation of the world, and all divine perfections; and that we can adore Him 
with a supreme worship. 

“Opinion of the Unitarians. 

“The second is that of the Unitarians. Not conceiving the distinction of 
persons in the Divinity, they establish, 1st — That divinity is united to the 
human nature of Jesus Christ; 2nd — That this union is such that we can 
say, that Jesus Christ is God; that we can attribute to Him the creation of the 
world, and all divine perfections, and adore Him with a supreme worship. 

“Opinion of the Socinians. 

“The third opinion is that of the Socinians, who, like the Unitarians, not 
conceiving any distinction of persons in the Divinity, establish, 1st — That 
divinity is united to the human nature of Jesus Christ; 2nd — That this 
union is very strict; 3rd — That it is not such that we can call Jesus Christ 
God, or attribute divine perfections and the creation to Him, or adore Him 
with a supreme worship; and they think that all the passages of Scripture 
may be explained without admitting any of these things. 

“Reflections on the First Opinion. 

“In the distinction which is made of three persons in the Divinity, we 
either retain the common idea of persons, or we do not. If we retain the 
common idea of persons, we establish three gods; that is certain. If we do 
not establish the ordinary idea of three persons, it is no longer any more 
than a distinction of properties; which agrees with the second opinion. Or if 
we will not allow that it is a distinction of persons, properly speaking, we 
establish a distinction of which we have no idea. There is no appearance, 
that to imagine a distinction in God, of which we can have no idea, 


Scripture would put men in danger of becoming idolaters, by multiplying 
the Divinity. It is besides surprising that this distinction of persons having 
always existed, it should only be since the coming of Jesus Christ that it has 
been revealed, and that it is necessary to know them. 

“Reflections on the Second Opinion. 

“There is not, indeed, so great danger of precipitating men into idolatry 
in the second opinion as in the first; but it must be confessed that it is not 
entirely exempt from it. Indeed, as by the nature of the union which it 
establishes between divinity and the human nature of Jesus Christ, we can 
call him God and worship him, but there are two objects of adoration — 
Jesus Christ and God. I confess it may be said, that it is God whom we 
should worship in Jesus Christ; but who knows not the extreme inclination 
which men have to change invisible objects of worship into objects which 
fall under the senses, or at least under the imagination? — an inclination 
which they will here gratify without the least scruple, since they say that 
divinity is personally united to the humanity of Jesus Christ. 

“Reflections on the Third Opinion. 

“The third opinion, besides being very simple, and conformable to the 
ideas of reason, is not subject to any similar danger of throwing men into 
idolatry. Though by this opinion Jesus Christ can be no more than a simple 
man, it need not be feared that by that He can be confounded with prophets 
or saints of the first order. In this sentiment there always remains a 
difference between them and Him. As we can imagine, almost to the 
utmost, the degrees of union of divinity with humanity, so we can conceive, 
that in particular the union of divinity with Jesus Christ has so high a degree 
of knowledge, power, felicity, perfection, and dignity, that there is always 
an immense distance between him and the greatest prophets. It remains only 
to see whether this opinion can agree with Scripture, and whether it be true 
that the title of God, divine perfections, creation, and supreme worship, are 
not attributed to Jesus Christ in the Gospels.” 

It was for the philosopher Abauzit to see all this. For myself I submit, 
with my heart and mouth and pen, to all that the Catholic church has 
decided, and to all that it may decide on any other such dogma. I will add 
but one word more on the Trinity, which is a decision of Calvin’s that we 
have on this mystery. This is it: 

“In case any person prove heterodox, and scruples using the words 
Trinity and Person, we believe not that this can be a reason for rejecting 


him; we should support him without driving him from the Church, and 
without exposing him to any censure as a heretic.” 

It was after such a solemn declaration as this, that John Calvin — the 
aforesaid Calvin, the son of a cooper of Noyon — caused Michael Servetus 
to be burned at Geneva by a slow fire with green fagots. 


TRUTH. 


“Pilate therefore said unto him, ‘Art thou a king then?’ Jesus answered, 
‘Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto truth: every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice.’ Pilate saith unto him, ‘What is truth?’ and 
when he had said this, he went out,” etc. — St. John, chap. xviii. 

It is a pity for mankind that Pilate went out, without hearing the reply: 
we should then have known what truth is. Pilate was not very curious. The 
accused, brought before him, told him that he was a king, that he was born 
to be a king, and he informs himself not how this can be. He was supreme 
judge in the name of Cesar, he had the power of the sword, his duty was to 
penetrate into the meaning of these words. He should have said: Tell me 
what you understand by being king? how are you born to be king, and to 
bear witness unto the truth? It is said that you can only arrive at the ear of 
kings with difficulty; I, who am a judge, have always had extreme trouble in 
reaching it. Inform me, while your enemies cry outside against you; and you 
will render me the greatest service ever rendered to a judge. I would rather 
learn to know the truth, than condescend to the tumultuous demand of the 
Jews, who wish me to hang you. 

We doubtless dare not pretend to guess what the Author of all truth 
would have said to Pilate. Would he have said: “Truth is an abstract word 
which most men use indifferently in their books and judgments, for error 
and falsehood”? This definition would be wonderfully convenient to all 
makers of systems. Thus the word wisdom is often taken for folly, and wit 
for nonsense. Humanly speaking, let us define truth, to better understand 
that which is declared — such as it is. 

Suppose that six months only had been taken to teach Pilate the truths of 
logic he would doubtless have made this concluding syllogism: A man’s life 
should not have been taken away who has only preached a good doctrine; 
now he who is brought before me, according even to his enemies, has often 
preached an excellent doctrine; therefore, he should not be punished with 
death. 

He might also have inferred this other argument: My duty is to dissipate 
the riots of a seditious people, who demand the death of a man without 
reason or juridical form; now such are the Jews on this occasion; therefore I 


should send them away, and break up their assembly. We take for granted 
that Pilate knew arithmetic; we will not therefore speak of these kinds of 
truths. 

As to mathematical truths, I believe that he would have required three 
years at least before he would have been acquainted with transcendent 
geometry. The truths of physics, combined with those of geometry, would 
have required more than four years. We generally consume six years in 
studying theology; I ask twelve for Pilate, considering that he was a Pagan, 
and that six years would not have been too many to root out all his old 
errors, and six more to put him in a state worthy to receive the bonnet of a 
doctor. If Pilate had a well organized head, I would only have demanded 
two years to teach him metaphysical truths, and as these truths are 
necessarily united with those of morality, I flatter myself that in less than 
nine years Pilate would have become a truly learned and perfectly honest 
man. 

Historical Truths. 

I should afterwards have said to Pilate: Historical truths are but 
probabilities. If you have fought at the battle of Philippi, it is to you a truth, 
which you know by intuition, by sentiment; but to us who live near the 
desert of Syria, it is merely a probable thing, which we know by hearsay. 
How can we, from report, form a persuasion equal to that of a man, who 
having seen the thing, can boast of feeling a kind of certainty? 

He who has heard the thing told by twelve thousand ocular witnesses, 
has only twelve thousand probabilities equal to one strong one, which is not 
equal to certainty. If you have the thing from only one of these witnesses, 
you are sure of nothing — you must doubt. If the witness is dead, you must 
doubt still more, for you can enlighten yourself no further. If from several 
deceased witnesses, you are in the same state. If from those to whom the 
witnesses have only spoken, the doubt is still augmented. From generation 
to generation the doubt augments, and the probability diminishes, and the 
probability is soon reduced to zero. 

Of the Degrees of Truth, According to Which the Accused are Judged. 

We can be made accountable to justice either for deeds or words. If for 
deeds, they must be as certain as will be the punishment to which you will 
condemn the prisoner; if, for example, you have but twenty probabilities 
against him, these twenty probabilities cannot equal the certainty of his 
death. If you would have as many probabilities as are required to be sure 


that you shed not innocent blood, they must be the fruit of the unanimous 
evidences of witnesses who have no interest in deposing. From this 
concourse of probabilities, a strong opinion will be formed, which will 
serve to excuse your judgment; but as you will never have entire certainty, 
you cannot flatter yourself with knowing the truth perfectly. Consequently 
you should always lean towards mercy rather than towards rigor. If it 
concerns only facts, from which neither manslaughter nor mutilation have 
resulted, it is evident that you should neither cause the accused to be put to 
death nor mutilated. 

If the question is only of words, it is still more evident that you should 
not cause one of your fellow-creatures to be hanged for the manner in 
which he has used his tongue; for all the words in the world being but 
agitated air, at least if they have not caused murder, it is ridiculous to 
condemn a man to death for having agitated the air. Put all the idle words 
which have been uttered into one scale, and into the other the blood of a 
man, and the blood will weigh down. Now, if he who has been brought 
before you is only accused of some words which his enemies have taken in 
a certain sense, all that you can do is to repeat these words to him, which he 
will explain in the sense he intended; but to deliver an innocent man to the 
most cruel and ignominious punishment, for words that his enemies do not 
comprehend, is too barbarous. You make the life of a man of no more 
importance than that of a lizard; and too many judges resemble you. 


TYRANNY. 


The sovereign is called a tyrant who knows no laws but his caprice; who 
takes the property of his subjects, and afterwards enlists them to go and take 
that of his neighbors. We have none of these tyrants in Europe. We 
distinguish the tyranny of one and that of many. The tyranny of several is 
that of a body which would invade the rights of other bodies, and which 
would exercise despotism by favor of laws which it corrupts. Neither are 
there any tyrannies of this kind in Europe. 

Under what tyranny should you like best to live? Under none; but if I 
must choose, I should less detest the tyranny of a single one, than that of 
many. A despot has always some good moments; an assemblage of despots, 
never. If a tyrant does me an injustice, I can disarm him through his 
mistress, his confessor, or his page; but a company of tyrants is inaccessible 
to all seductions. When they are not unjust, they are harsh, and they never 
dispense favors. If I have but one despot, I am at liberty to set myself 
against a wall when I see him pass, to prostrate myself, or to strike my 
forehead against the ground, according to the custom of the country; but if 
there is a company of a hundred tyrants, I am liable to repeat this ceremony 
a hundred times a day, which is very tiresome to those who have not supple 
joints. If I have a farm in the neighborhood of one of our lords, I am 
crushed; if I complain against a relative of the relatives of any one of our 
lords, I am ruined. How must I act? I fear that in this world we are reduced 
to being either the anvil or the hammer; happy at least is he who escapes 
this alternative. 


TYRANT. 


“Tyrannos,” formerly “he who had contrived to draw the principal authority 
to himself”; as “king,” “Basileus,” signified “he who was charged with 
relating affairs to the senate.” The acceptations of words change with time. 
“Tdiot” at first meant only a hermit, an isolated man; in time it became 
synonymous with fool. At present the name of “tyrant” is given to a 
usurper, or to a king who commits violent and unjust actions. 

Cromwell was a tyrant of both these kinds. A citizen who usurps the 
supreme authority, who in spite of all laws suppresses the house of peers, is 
without doubt a usurper. A general who cuts the throat of a king, his 
prisoner of war, at once violates what is called the laws of nations, and 
those of humanity. 

Charles I. was not a tyrant, though the victorious faction gave him that 
name; he was, it is said, obstinate, weak, and ill-advised. I will not be 
certain, for I did not know him; but I am certain that he was very 
unfortunate. 

Henry VIII. was a tyrant in his government as in his family, and alike 
covered with the blood of two innocent wives, and that of the most virtuous 
citizens; he merits the execrations of posterity. Yet he was not punished, and 
Charles I. died on a scaffold. 

Elizabeth committed an act of tyranny, and her parliament one of 
infamous weakness, in causing Queen Mary Stuart to be assassinated by an 
executioner; but in the rest of her government she was not tyrannical; she 
was clever and manceuvering, but prudent and strong. 

Richard III. was a barbarous tyrant; but he was punished. Pope 
Alexander VI. was a more execrable tyrant than any of these, and he was 
fortunate in all his undertakings. Christian II. was as wicked a tyrant as 
Alexander VI., and was punished, but not sufficiently so. 

If we were to reckon Turkish, Greek, and Roman tyrants, we should find 
as many fortunate as the contrary. When I say fortunate, I speak according 
to the vulgar prejudice, the ordinary acceptation of the word, according to 
appearances; for that they can be really happy, that their minds can be 
contented and tranquil, appears to me to be impossible. 

Constantine the Great was evidently a tyrant in a double sense. In the 
north of England he usurped the crown of the Roman Empire, at the head of 


some foreign legions, notwithstanding all the laws, and in spite of the senate 
and the people, who legitimately elected Maxentius. He passed all his life in 
crime, voluptuousness, fraud, and imposture. He was not punished, but was 
he happy? God knows; but I know that his subjects were not so. 

The great Theodosius was the most abominable of tyrants, when, under 
pretence of giving a feast, he caused fifteen thousand Roman citizens to be 
murdered in the circus, with their wives and children, and when he added to 
this horror the facetiousness of passing some months without going to tire 
himself at high mass. This Theodosius has almost been placed in the ranks 
of the blessed; but I should be very sorry if he were happy on earth. In all 
cases it would be well to assure tyrants that they will never be happy in this 
world, as it is well to make our stewards and cooks believe that they will be 
eternally damned if they rob us. 

The tyrants of the Lower Greek Empire were almost all dethroned or 
assassinated by one another. All these great offenders were by turns the 
executioners of human and divine vengeance. Among the Turkish tyrants, 
we see aS many deposed as those who die in possession of the throne. With 
regard to subaltern tyrants, or the lower order of monsters who burden their 
masters with the execration with which they are loaded, the number of these 
Hamans, these Sejanuses, is infinite. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Du Boulay, in his “History of the University of Paris,” adopts the old, 
uncertain, not to say fabulous tradition, which carries its origin to the time 
of Charlemagne. It is true that such is the opinion of Guagin and of Gilles 
de Beauvais; but in addition to the fact that contemporary authors, as 
Eginhard, Almon, Reginon, and Sigebert make no mention of this 
establishment; Pasquier and Du Tillet expressly assert that it commenced in 
the twelfth century under the reigns of Louis the Young and of Philip 
Augustus. 

Moreover, the first statutes of the university were drawn up by Robert de 
Coceon, legate of the pope, in the year 1215, which proves that it received 
from the first the form it retains at present; because a bull of Gregory IX., of 
the year 1231, makes mention of masters of theology, masters of law, 
physicians, and lastly, artists. The name “university” originated in the 
supposition that these four bodies, termed faculties, constituted a 
universality of studies; that is to say, that they comprehended all which 
could be cultivated. 

The popes, by the means of these establishments, of the decisions of 
which they made themselves judges, became masters of the instruction of 
the people; and the same spirit which made the permission granted to the 
members of the Parliament of Paris to inter themselves in the habits of 
Cordeliers, be regarded as an especial favor — as related in the article on 
“Quéte” — dictated the decrees pronounced by that sovereign court against 
all who dared to oppose an unintelligible scholastic system, which, 
according to the confession of the abbé Triteme, was only a false science 
that had vitiated religion. In fact, that which Constantine had only 
insinuated with respect to the Cumean Sibyl, has been expressly asserted of 
Aristotle. Cardinal Pallavicini supported the maxim of I know not what 
monk Paul, who pleasantly observed, that without Aristotle the Church 
would have been deficient in some of her articles of faith. 

Thus the celebrated Ramus, having composed two works in which he 
opposed the doctrine of Aristotle taught in the universities, would have been 
sacrificed to the fury of his ignorant rival, had not King Francis I. referred 
to his own judgment the process commenced in Paris between Ramus and 


Anthony Govea. One of the principal complaints against Ramus related to 
the manner in which he taught his disciples to pronounce the letter Q. 

Ramus was not the only disputant persecuted for these grave absurdities. 
In the year 1624, the Parliament of Paris banished from its district three 
persons who wished to maintain theses openly against Aristotle. Every 
person was forbidden to sell or to circulate the propositions contained in 
these theses, on pain of corporal punishment, or to teach any opinion 
against ancient and approved authors, on pain of death. 

The remonstrances of the Sorbonne, in consequence of which the same 
parliament issued a decision against the chemists, in the year 1629, testified 
that it was impossible to impeach the principles of Aristotle, without at the 
Same time impeaching those of the scholastic theology received by the 
Church. In the meantime, the faculty having issued, in 1566, a decree 
forbidding the use of antimony, and the parliament having confirmed the 
said decree, Paumier de Caen, a great chemist and celebrated physician of 
Paris, for not conforming to it, was degraded in the year 1609. Lastly, 
antimony being afterwards inserted in the books of medicines, composed by 
order of the faculty in the year 1637, the said faculty permitted the use of it 
in 1666, a century after having forbidden it, which decision the parliament 
confirmed by a new decree. Thus the university followed the example of the 
Church, which finally proscribed the doctrine of Arius, under pain of death, 
and approved the word “consubstantial,” which it had _ previously 
condemned — as we have seen in the article on “Councils.” 

What we have observed of the university of Paris, may serve to give us 
an idea of other universities, of which it was regarded as the model. In fact, 
in imitation of it, eighty universities passed the same decree as the 
Sorbonne in the fourteenth century; to wit, that when the cap of a doctor 
was bestowed, the candidate should be made to swear that he will maintain 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary; which he did not regard, 
however, as an article of faith, but as a Catholic and pious opinion. 


USAGES. 


Contemptible Customs do not Always Imply a Contemptible Nation. 


There are cases in which we must not judge of a nation by its usages and 
popular superstitions. Suppose Cesar, after having conquered Egypt, 
wishing to make commerce flourish in the Roman Empire, had sent an 
embassy to China by the port of Arsinoé, the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 
The emperor Yventi, the first of the name, then reigned in China; the 
Chinese annals represent him to us as a very wise and learned prince. After 
receiving the ambassadors of Cesar with all Chinese politeness, he secretly 
informs himself through his interpreter of the customs, the usages, sciences, 
and religion of the Roman people, as celebrated in the West as the Chinese 
people are in the East. He first learns that their priests have regulated their 
years in so absurd a manner, that the sun has already entered the celestial 
signs of Spring when the Romans celebrate the first feasts of Winter. He 
learns that this nation at a great expense supports a college of priests, who 
know exactly the time in which they must embark, and when they should 
give battle, by the inspection of a bullock’s liver, or the manner in which 
fowls eat grain. This sacred science was formerly taught to the Romans by a 
little god named Tages, who came out of the earth in Tuscany. These people 
adore a supreme and only God, whom they always call a very great and 
very good God; yet they have built a temple to a courtesan named Flora, 
and the good women of Rome have almost all little gods — Penates — in 
their houses, about four or five inches high. One of these little divinities is 
the goddess of bosoms, another that of posteriors. They have even a divinity 
whom they call the god Pet. The emperor Yventi began to laugh; and the 
tribunals of Nankin at first think with him that the Roman ambassadors are 
knaves or impostors, who have taken the title of envoys of the Roman 
Republic; but as the emperor is as just as he is polite, he has particular 
conversations with them. He then learns that the Roman priests were very 
ignorant, but that Cesar actually reformed the calendar. They confess to 
him that the college of augurs was established in the time of their early 
barbarity, that they have allowed this ridiculous institution, become dear to 
a people long ignorant, to exist, but that all sensible people laugh at the 
augurs; that Ceesar never consulted them; that, according to the account of a 


very great man named Cato, no augur could ever look another in the face 
without laughing; and finally, that Cicero, the greatest orator and best 
philosopher of Rome, wrote a little work against the augurs, entitled “Of 
Divination,” in which he delivers up to eternal ridicule all the predictions 
and sorceries of soothsayers with which the earth is infatuated. The emperor 
of China has the curiosity to read this book of Cicero; the interpreters 
translate it; and in consequence he admires at once the book and the Roman 
Republic. 


VAMPIRES. 


What! is it in our eighteenth century that vampires exist? Is it after the 
reigns of Locke, Shaftesbury, Trenchard, and Collins? Is it under those of 
d’Alembert, Diderot, St. Lambert, and Duclos that we believe in vampires, 
and that the reverend father Dom Calmet, Benedictine priest of the 
congregation of St. Vannes, and St. Hidulphe, abbé of Senon — an abbey of 
a hundred thousand livres a year, in the neighborhood of two other abbeys 
of the same revenue — has printed and reprinted the history of vampires, 
with the approbation of the Sorbonne, signed Marcilli? 

These vampires were corpses, who went out of their graves at night to 
suck the blood of the living, either at their throats or stomachs, after which 
they returned to their cemeteries. The persons so sucked waned, grew pale, 
and fell into consumption; while the sucking corpses grew fat, got rosy, and 
enjoyed an excellent appetite. It was in Poland, Hungary, Silesia, Moravia, 
Austria, and Lorraine, that the dead made this good cheer. We never heard a 
word of vampires in London, nor even at Paris. I confess that in both these 
cities there were stock-jobbers, brokers, and men of business, who sucked 
the blood of the people in broad daylight; but they were not dead, though 
corrupted. These true suckers lived not in cemeteries, but in very agreeable 
palaces. 

Who would believe that we derive the idea of vampires from Greece? 
Not from the Greece of Alexander, Aristotle, Plato, Epicurus, and 
Demosthenes; but from Christian Greece, unfortunately schismatic. For a 
long time Christians of the Greek rite have imagined that the bodies of 
Christians of the Latin church, buried in Greece, do not decay, because they 
are excommunicated. This is precisely the contrary to that of us Christians 
of the Latin church, who believe that corpses which do not corrupt are 
marked with the seal of eternal beatitude. So much so, indeed, that when we 
have paid a hundred thousand crowns to Rome, to give them a saint’s 
brevet, we adore them with the worship of “dulia.” 

The Greeks are persuaded that these dead are sorcerers; they call them 
“broucolacas,” or “vroucolacas,” according as they pronounce the second 
letter of the alphabet. The Greek corpses go into houses to suck the blood of 
little children, to eat the supper of the fathers and mothers, drink their wine, 
and break all the furniture. They can only be put to rights by burning them 


when they are caught. But the precaution must be taken of not putting them 
into the fire until after their hearts are torn out, which must be burned 
separately. The celebrated Tournefort, sent into the Levant by Louis XIV., 
as well as so many other virtuosi, was witness of all the acts attributed to 
one of these “broucolacas,” and to this ceremony. 

After slander, nothing is communicated more promptly than superstition, 
fanaticism, sorcery, and tales of those raised from the dead. There were 
“broucolacas” in Wallachia, Moldavia, and some among the Polanders, who 
are of the Romish church. This superstition being absent, they acquired it, 
and it went through all the east of Germany. Nothing was spoken of but 
vampires, from 1730 to 1735; they were laid in wait for, their hearts torn 
out and burned. They resembled the ancient martyrs — the more they were 
burned, the more they abounded. 

Finally, Calmet became their historian, and treated vampires as he 
treated the Old and New Testaments, by relating faithfully all that has been 
said before him. 

The most curious things, in my opinion, were the verbal suits juridically 
conducted, concerning the dead who went from their tombs to suck the little 
boys and girls of their neighborhood. Calmet relates that in Hungary two 
officers, delegated by the emperor Charles VI., assisted by the bailiff of the 
place and an executioner, held an inquest on a vampire, who had been dead 
six weeks, and who had sucked all the neighborhood. They found him in his 
coffin, fresh and jolly, with his eyes open, and asking for food. The bailiff 
passed his sentence; the executioner tore out the vampire’s heart, and 
burned it, after which he feasted no more. 

Who, after this, dares to doubt of the resuscitated dead, with which our 
ancient legends are filled, and of all the miracles related by Bollandus, and 
the sincere and revered Dom Ruinart? You will find stories of vampires in 
the “Jewish Letters” of d’Argens, whom the Jesuit authors of the “Journal 
of Trévoux” have accused of believing nothing. It should be observed how 
they triumph in the history of the vampire of Hungary; how they thanked 
God and the Virgin for having at last converted this poor d’Argens, the 
chamberlain of a king who did not believe in vampires. “Behold,” said they, 
“this famous unbeliever, who dared to throw doubts on the appearance of 
the angel to the Holy Virgin; on the star which conducted the magi; on the 
cure of the possessed; on the immersion of two thousand swine in a lake; on 
an eclipse of the sun at the full moon; on the resurrection of the dead who 


walked in Jerusalem — his heart is softened, his mind is enlightened; he 
believes in vampires.” 

There no longer remained any question, but to examine whether all these 
dead were raised by their own virtue, by the power of God, or by that of the 
devil. Several great theologians of Lorraine, of Moravia, and Hungary, 
displayed their opinions and their science. They related all that St. 
Augustine, St. Ambrose, and so many other saints, had most unintelligibly 
said on the living and the dead. They related all the miracles of St. Stephen, 
which are found in the seventh book of the works of St. Augustine. This is 
one of the most curious of them: In the city of Aubzal in Africa, a young 
man was crushed to death by the ruins of a wall; the widow immediately 
invoked St. Stephen, to whom she was very much devoted. St. Stephen 
raised him. He was asked what he had seen in the other world. “Sirs,” said 
he, “when my soul quitted my body, it met an infinity of souls, who asked it 
more questions about this world than you do of the other. I went I know not 
whither, when I met St. Stephen, who said to me, ‘Give back that which 
thou hast received.’ I answered, ‘What should I give back? you have given 
me nothing.’ He repeated three times, ‘Give back that which thou hast 
received.’ Then I comprehended that he spoke of the credo; I repeated my 
credo to him, and suddenly he raised me.” Above all, they quoted the stories 
related by Sulpicius Severus, in the life of St. Martin. They proved that St. 
Martin, with some others, raised up a condemned soul. 

But all these stories, however true they might be, had nothing in 
common with the vampires who rose to suck the blood of their neighbors, 
and afterwards replaced themselves in their coffins. They looked if they 
could not find in the Old Testament, or in the mythology, some vampire 
whom they could quote as an example; but they found none. It was proved, 
however, that the dead drank and ate, since in so many ancient nations food 
was placed on their tombs. 

The difficulty was to know whether it was the soul or the body of the 
dead which ate. It was decided that it was both. Delicate and unsubstantial 
things, as sweetmeats, whipped cream, and melting fruits, were for the soul, 
and roast beef and the like were for the body. 

The kings of Persia were, said they, the first who caused themselves to 
be served with viands after their death. Almost all the kings of the present 
day imitate them; but they are the monks who eat their dinner and supper, 
and drink their wine. Thus, properly speaking, kings are not vampires; the 


true vampires are the monks, who eat at the expense of both kings and 
people. 

It is very true that St. Stanislaus, who had bought a considerable estate 
from a Polish gentleman, and not paid him for it, being brought before King 
Boleslaus by his heirs, raised up the gentleman; but this was solely to get 
quittance. It is not said that he gave a single glass of wine to the seller, who 
returned to the other world without having eaten or drunk. They afterwards 
treated of the grand question, whether a vampire could be absolved who 
died excommunicated, which comes more to the point. 

I am not profound enough in theology to give my opinion on this subject; 
but I would willingly be for absolution, because in all doubtful affairs we 
should take the mildest part. “Odia restringenda, favores ampliandi.” 

The result of all this is that a great part of Europe has been infested with 
vampires for five or six years, and that there are now no more; that we have 
had Convulsionaries in France for twenty years, and that we have them no 
longer; that we have had demoniacs for seventeen hundred years, but have 
them no longer; that the dead have been raised ever since the days of 
Hippolytus, but that they are raised no longer; and, lastly, that we have had 
Jesuits in Spain, Portugal, France, and the two Sicilies, but that we have 
them no longer. 


VELETRI. 


A Small Town of Umbria, Nine Leagues from Rome; and, Incidentally, of 
the Divinity of Augustus. 


Those who love the study of history are glad to understand by what title a 
citizen of Veletri governed an empire, which extended from Mount Taurus 
to Mount Atlas, and from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean. It was not as 
perpetual dictator; this title had been too fatal to Julius Cesar, and Augustus 
bore it only eleven days. The fear of perishing like his predecessor, and the 
counsels of Agrippa, induced him to take other measures; he insensibly 
concentrated in his own person all the dignities of the republic. Thirteen 
consulates, the tribunate renewed in his favor every ten years, the name of 
prince of the senate, that of imperator, which at first signified only the 
general of an army, but to which it was known how to bestow a more 
extensive signification — such were the titles which appeared to legitimate 
his power. 

The senate lost nothing by his honors, but preserved even its most 
extensive rights. Augustus divided with it all the provinces of the empire, 
but retained the principal for himself; finally, he was master of the public 
treasury and the soldiery, and in fact sovereign. 

What is more strange, Julius Cesar having been enrolled among the gods 
after his death, Augustus was ordained god while living. It is true he was 
not altogether a god in Rome, but he was so in the provinces, where he had 
temples and priests. The abbey of Ainai at Lyons was a fine temple of 
Augustus. Horace says to him: “Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus 
aras.” That is to say, among the Romans existed courtiers so finished as to 
have small altars in their houses dedicated to Augustus. He was therefore 
canonized during his life, and the name of god — divus — became the title 
or nickname of all the succeeding emperors. Caligula constituted himself a 
god without difficulty, and was worshipped in the temple of Castor and 
Pollux; his statue was placed between those of the twins, and they sacrificed 
to him peacocks, pheasants, and Numidian fowls, until he ended by 
immolating himself. Nero bore the name of god, before he was condemned 
by the senate to suffer the punishment of a slave. 


We are not to imagine that the name of “god” signified, in regard to these 
monsters, that which we understand by it; the blasphemy could not be 
carried quite so far. “Divus” precisely answers to “sanctus.” The Augustan 
list of proscriptions and the filthy epigram against Fulvia, are not the 
productions of a divinity. 

There were twelve conspiracies against this god, if we include the 
pretended plot of Cinna; but none of them succeeded; and of all the 
wretches who have usurped divine honors, Augustus was doubtless the 
most unfortunate. It was he, indeed, who actually terminated the Roman 
Republic; for Cesar was dictator only six months, and Augustus reigned 
forty years. It was during his reign that manners changed with the 
government. The armies, formerly composed of the Roman legions and 
people of Italy, were in the end made up from all the barbarians, who 
naturally enough placed emperors of their own country on the throne. 

In the third century they raised up thirty tyrants at one time, of whom 
some were natives of Transylvania, others of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
Diocletian was the son of a Dalmatian slave; Maximian Hercules, a peasant 
of Sirmik; and Theodosius, a native of Spain — not then civilized. 

We know how the Roman Empire was finally destroyed; how the Turks 
have subjugated one half, and how the name of the other still subsists 
among the Marcomans on the shores of the Danube. The most singular of 
all its revolutions, however, and the most astonishing of all spectacles, is the 
manner in which its capital is governed and inhabited at this moment. 


VENALITY. 


The forger of whom we have spoken so much, who made the testament of 
Cardinal Richelieu, says in chapter iv.: “That it would be much better to 
allow venality and the ‘droit annuel’ to continue to exist, than to abolish 
these two establishments, which are not to be changed suddenly without 
shaking the state.” 

All France repeated, and believed they repeated after Cardinal Richelieu, 
that the sale of offices of judicature was very advantageous. The abbé de St. 
Pierre was the first who, still believing that the pretended testament was the 
cardinal’s, dared to say in his observation on chapter iv.: “The cardinal 
engaged himself on a bad subject, in maintaining that the sale of places can 
be advantageous to the state. It is true that it is not possible to otherwise 
reimburse all the charges.” 

Thus this abuse appeared to everybody, not only unreformable, but 
useful. They were so accustomed to this opprobrium that they did not feel 
it; it seemed eternal; yet a single man in a few months has overthrown it. 
Let us therefore repeat, that all may be done, all may be corrected; that the 
great fault of almost all who govern, is having but half wills and half means. 
If Peter the Great had not willed strongly, two thousand leagues of country 
would still be barbarous. 

How can we give water in Paris to thirty thousand houses which want it? 
How can we pay the debts of the state? How can we throw off the dreaded 
tyranny of a foreign power, which is not a power, and to which we pay the 
first fruits as a tribute? Dare to wish it, and you will arrive at your object 
more easily than you extirpated the Jesuits, and purged the theatre of petits- 
maitres. 


VENICE. 


And, Incidentally, of Liberty. 


No power can reproach the Venetians with having acquired their liberty by 
revolt; none can say to them, I have freed you — here is the diploma of 
your Manumission. 

They have not usurped their rights, as Cesar usurped empire, or as so 
many bishops, commencing with that of Rome, have usurped royal rights. 
They are lords of Venice — if we dare use the audacious comparison — as 
God is Lord of the earth, because He founded it. 

Attila, who never took the title of the scourge of God, ravaged Italy. He 
had as much right to do so, as Charlemagne the Austrasian, Arnold the 
Corinthian Bastard, Guy, duke of Spoleto, Berenger, marquis of Friuli, or 
the bishops who wished to make themselves sovereigns of it. 

In this time of military and ecclesiastical robberies, Attila passed as a 
vulture, and the Venetians saved themselves in the sea as kingfishers, which 
none assist or protect; they make their nest in the midst of the waters, they 
enlarge it, they people it, they defend it, they enrich it. I ask if it is possible 
to imagine a more just possession? Our father Adam, who is supposed to 
have lived in that fine country of Mesopotamia, was not more justly lord 
and gardener of terrestrial paradise. 

I have read the “Squittinio della liberta di Venezia,” and I am indignant 
at it. What! Venice could not be originally free, because the Greek 
emperors, superstitious, weak, wicked, and barbarous, said — This new 
town has been built on our ancient territory; and because a German, having 
the title of Emperor of the West, says: This town being in the West, is of our 
domain? 

It seems to me like a flying-fish, pursued at once by a falcon and a shark, 
but which escapes both. Sannazarius was very right in saying, in comparing 
Rome and Venice: “I/lam homines dices, hanc posuisse deos.” Rome lost, 
by Cesar, at the end of five hundred years, its liberty acquired by Brutus. 
Venice has preserved hers for eleven centuries, and I hope she will always 
do so. 

Genoa! why dost thou boast of showing the grant of a Berenger, who 
gave thee privileges in the year 958? We know that concessions of 


privileges are but titles of servitude. And this is a fine title! the charter of a 
passing tyrant, who was never properly acknowledged in Italy, and who was 
driven from it two years after the date of the charter! 

The true charter of liberty is independence, maintained by force. It is 
with the point of the sword that diplomas should be signed securing this 
natural prerogative. Thou hast lost, more than once, thy privilege and thy 
strong box, since 1748: it is necessary to take care of both. Happy Helvetia! 
to what charter owest thou thy liberty? To thy courage, thy firmness, and 
thy mountains. But I am thy emperor. But I will have thee be so no longer. 
Thy fathers have been the slaves of my fathers. It is for that reason that their 
children will not serve thee. But I have the right attached to my dignity. And 
we have the right of nature. 

When had the Seven United Provinces this incontestable right? At the 
moment in which they were united; and from that time Philip II. was the 
rebel. What a great man was William, prince of Orange: he found them 
slaves, and he made them free men! Why is liberty so rare? Because it is the 
first of blessings. 


VERSE. 


It is easy to write in prose, but very difficult to be a poet. More than one 
“prosateur” has affected to despise poetry; in reference to which propensity, 
we may call to mind the bon-mot of Montaigne: “We cannot attain to 
poetry; let us revenge ourselves by abusing it.” 

We have already remarked, that Montesquieu, being unable to succeed in 
verse, professed, in his “Persian Letters,” to discover no merit in Virgil or 
Horace. The eloquent Bossuet endeavored to make verses, but they were 
detestable; he took care, however, not to declaim against great poets. 

Fénelon scarcely made better verses than Bossuet, but knew by heart all 
the fine poetry of antiquity. His mind was full of it, and he continually 
quotes it in his letters. 

It appears to me, that there never existed a truly eloquent man who did 
not love poetry. I will simply cite, for example, Cesar and Cicero; the one 
composed a tragedy on Cdipus, and we have pieces of poetry by the latter 
which might pass among the best that preceded Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Horace. 

A certain Abbé Trublet has printed, that he cannot read a poem at once 
from beginning to end. Indeed, Air. Abbé! but what can we read, what can 
we understand, what can we do, for a long time together, any more than 
poetry? 


VIANDS. 


Forbidden Viands, Dangerous Viands. — A short Examination of Jewish 
and Christian Precepts, and of those of the Ancient Philosophers. 


“Viand” comes no doubt from “victus” — that which nourishes and sustains 
life: from victus was formed viventia; from viventa, “viand.” This word 
should be applied to all that is eaten, but by the caprice of all languages, the 
custom has prevailed of refusing this denomination to bread, milk, rice, 
pulses, fruits, and fish, and of giving it only to terrestrial animals. This 
seems contrary to reason, but it is the fancy of all languages, and of those 
who formed them. 

Some of the first Christians made a scruple of eating that which had been 
offered to the gods, of whatever nature it might be. St. Paul approved not of 
this scruple. He writes to the Corinthians: “Meat commendeth us not to 
God: for neither if we eat are we the better; neither if we eat not, are we the 
worse.” He merely exhorts them not to eat viands immolated to the gods, 
before those brothers who might be scandalized at it. We see not, after that, 
why he so ill-treats St. Peter, and reproaches him with having eaten 
forbidden viands with the Gentiles. We see elsewhere, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Simon Peter was authorized to eat of all indifferently; for he 
one day saw the firmament open, and a great sheet descending by the four 
corners from heaven to earth; it was covered with all kinds of four-footed 
beasts, with all kinds of birds and reptiles — or animals which swim — and 
a voice cried to him: “Kill and eat.” 

You will remark, that Lent and fast-days were not then instituted. 
Nothing is ever done, except by degrees. We can here say, for the 
consolation of the weak, that the quarrel of St. Peter and St. Paul should not 
alarm us: saints are men. Paul commenced by being the jailer, and even the 
executioner, of the disciples of Jesus; Peter had denied Jesus; and we have 
seen that the dawning, suffering, militant, triumphant church has always 
been divided, from the Ebionites to the Jesuits. 

I think that the Brahmins, so anterior to the Jews, might well have been 
divided also; but they were the first who imposed on themselves the law of 
not eating any animal. As they believed that souls passed and repassed from 
human bodies to those of beasts, they would not eat their relatives. Perhaps 


their best reason was the fear of accustoming men to carnage, and inspiring 
them with ferocious manners. 

We know that Pythagoras, who studied geometry and morals among 
them, embraced this humane doctrine, and brought it into Italy. His 
disciples followed it a very long time: the celebrated philosophers, Plotinus, 
Jamblicus, and Porphyry, recommended and even practised it — though it is 
very rare to practise what is preached. The work of Porphyry on abstinence 
from meat, written in the middle of our third century, and very well 
translated into our language by M. de Burigni, is very much esteemed by 
the learned; but it has not made more disciples among us than the book of 
the physician Héquet. It is in vain that Porphyry proposes, as models, the 
Brahmins and Persian magi of the first class, who had a horror of the 
custom of burying the entrails of other creatures in our own; he is not now 
followed by the fathers of La Trappe. The work of Porphyry is addressed to 
one of his ancient disciples, named Firmus, who, it is said, turned Christian, 
to have the liberty of eating meat and drinking wine. 

He shows Firmus, that in abstaining from meat and strong liquors, we 
preserve the health of the soul and body; that we live longer, and more 
innocently. All his reflections are those of a scrupulous theologian, of a 
rigid philosopher, and of a mild and sensible mind. We might think, in 
reading his work, that this great enemy of the church was one of its fathers. 

He speaks not of metempsychosis, but he regards animals as our 
brethren, because they are animated like ourselves; they have the same 
principles of life; they have, as well as ourselves, ideas, sentiment, memory, 
and industry. They want but speech; if they had it, should we dare to kill 
and eat them; should we dare to commit these fratricides? Where is the 
barbarian who would roast a lamb, if it conjured him by an affecting speech 
not to become at once an assassin, an anthropophagus? 

This book proves, at least, that among the Gentiles there were 
philosophers of the most austere virtue; but they could not prevail against 
butchers and gluttons. It is to be remarked, that Porphyry makes a very fine 
eulogium on the Essenians: he is filled with veneration for them, although 
they sometimes eat meat. He was for whoever was the most virtuous, 
whether Essenians, Pythagoreans, Stoics, or Christians. When sects are 
formed of a small number, their manners are pure; and they degenerate in 
proportion as they become powerful. Lust, gaming, and luxury then prevail, 
and all the virtues fly away: 


La gola, il dado e |’otiose piume 
Hanno dal’ mondo ogni virtu sbandita. 


VIRTUE. 


SECTION I. 


It is said of Marcus Brutus, that before killing himself, he pronounced these 
words: “Oh, Virtue! I believed that thou wert something, but thou art only a 
vile phantom!” 

Thou wast right, Brutus, if thou madest virtue consist in being the chief 
of a party, and the assassin of thy benefactor, of thy father, Julius Cesar. 
Hadst thou made virtue to consist only in doing good to those who 
depended on thee, thou wouldst not have called it a phantom, or have killed 
thyself in despair. 

I am very virtuous, says a miserable excrement of theology. I possess the 
four cardinal virtues, and the three theological ones. An honest man asks 
him: What are the cardinal virtues? The other answers: They are fortitude, 
prudence, temperance, and justice. 

HONEST MAN. 

If thou art just, thou hast said all. Thy fortitude, prudence, and 
temperance are useful qualities: if thou possessest them, so much the better 
for thee; but if thou art just, so much the better for others. It is not sufficient 
to be just, thou shouldst be beneficent; this is being truly cardinal. And thy 
theological virtues, what are they? 

THEOLOGIAN. 

Faith, hope, and charity. 

HONEST MAN. 

Is there virtue in believing? If that which thou believest seems to thee to 
be true, there is no merit in believing it; if it seems to thee to be false, it is 
impossible for thee to believe it. 

Hope should no more be a virtue than fear; we fear and we hope, 
according to what is promised or threatened us. As to charity, is it not that 
which the Greeks and Romans understood by humanity — love of your 
neighbor? This love is nothing, if it does not act; beneficence is therefore 
the only true virtue. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

What a fool! Yes, truly, I shall trouble myself to serve men, if I get 
nothing in return! Every trouble merits payment. I pretend to do no good 


action, except to insure myself paradise. 


Quis enim virtutem amplectitur, ipsam 
Premia si tolias? — JUVENAL, sat. x. 


For, if the gain you take away, 
To virtue who will homage pay! 


HONEST MAN. 

Ah, good sir, that is to say, that if you did not hope for paradise, or fear 
hell, you would never do a good action. You quote me lines from Juvenal, 
to prove to me that you have only your interest in view. Racine could at 
least show you, that even in this world we might find our recompense, 
while waiting for a better: 


Quel plaisir de penser, et de dire en vous-méme, 

Partout en ce moment on me bénit, on m’aime! 

On ne voit point le peuple a mon nom s’alarmer; 

Le ciel dans tous leurs pleurs ne m’entend point nommer, 
Leur sombre inimitie ne fuit point mon visage; 

Je vois voter partout les ceurs a mon passage. 

Tels étaient vos plaisirs. 

— RACINE, Britannicus, act iv, sc. il. 


How great his pleasure who can justly say, 

All at this moment either bless or love me; 

The people at my name betray no fear, 

Nor in their plaints does heaven e’er hear of me! 
Their enmity ne’er makes them fly my presence, 
But every heart springs out at my approach! 
Such were your pleasures! 


Believe me, doctor, there are two things which deserve to be loved for 
themselves — God and Virtue. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

Ah, sir! you are a Fénelonist. 

HONEST MAN. 

Yes, doctor. 


THEOLOGIAN. 

I will inform against you at the tribunal of Meaux. 
HONEST MAN. 

Go, and inform! 


SECTION II. 


What is virtue? Beneficence towards your neighbor. Can I call virtue 
anything but that which does good! I am indigent, thou art liberal. I am in 
danger, thou succorest me. I am deceived, thou tellest me the truth. I am 
neglected, thou consolest me. I am ignorant, thou teachest me. I can easily 
call thee virtuous, but what will become of the cardinal and theological 
virtues? Some will remain in the schools. 

What signifies it to me whether thou art temperate? It is a precept of 
health which thou observest; thou art the better for it; I congratulate thee on 
it. Thou hast faith and hope; I congratulate thee still more; they will procure 
thee eternal life. Thy theological virtues are celestial gifts; thy cardinal ones 
are excellent qualities, which serve to guide thee; but they are not virtues in 
relation to thy neighbor. The prudent man does himself good; the virtuous 
one does it to other men. St. Paul was right in telling thee, that charity ranks 
above faith and hope. 

But how! wilt thou admit of no other virtues than those which are useful 
to thy neighbor? How can I admit any others? We live in society; there is 
therefore nothing truly good for us but that which does good to society. An 
hermit will be sober, pious, and dressed in sackcloth: very well; he will be 
holy; but I will not call him virtuous until he shall have done some act of 
virtue by which men may have profited. While he is alone, he is neither 
beneficent nor the contrary; he is nobody to us. If St. Bruno had made peace 
in families, if he had assisted the indigent, he had been virtuous; having 
fasted and prayed in solitude, he is only a saint. Virtue between men is a 
commerce of good actions: he who has no part in this commerce, must not 
be reckoned. If this saint were in the world, he would doubtless do good, 
but while he is not in the world, we have no reason to give him the name of 
virtuous: he will be good for himself, and not for us. 

But, say you, if an hermit is gluttonous, drunken, given up to a secret 
debauch with himself, he is vicious; he is therefore virtuous, if he has the 
contrary qualities. I cannot agree to this: he is a very vile man, if he has the 


faults of which you speak; but he is not vicious, wicked, or punishable by 
society, to which his infamies do no harm. It may be presumed, that if he re- 
enters society, he will do evil to it; he then will be very vicious; and it is 
even more probable that he will be a wicked man, than it is certain that the 
other temperate and chaste hermit will be a good man; for in society faults 
augment, and good qualities diminish. 

A much stronger objection is made to me: Nero, Pope Alexander VI., 
and other monsters of the kind, have performed good actions. I reply boldly, 
that they were virtuous at the time. Some theologians say, that the divine 
Emperor Antoninus was not virtuous; that he was an infatuated Stoic, who, 
not content with commanding men, would further be esteemed by them; 
that he gave himself credit for the good which he did to mankind; that he 
was all his life just, laborious, beneficent, through vanity; and that he only 
deceived men by his virtues. To which I exclaim: My God! often send us 
such knaves! 


VISION. 


When I speak of vision, I do not mean the admirable manner in which our 
eyes perceive objects, and in which the pictures of all that we see are 
painted on the retina — a divine picture designed according to all the laws 
of mathematics, which is, consequently, like everything else from the hand 
of the Eternal geometrician; in spite of those who explain it, and who 
pretend to believe, that the eye is not intended to see, the ear to hear, or the 
feet to walk. This matter has been so learnedly treated by so many great 
geniuses, that there is no further remnant to glean after their harvests. 

I do not pretend to speak of the heresy of which Pope John XXII. was 
accused, who pretended that saints will not enjoy beatific vision until after 
the last judgment. I give up this vision. My subject is the innumerable 
multitude of visions with which so many holy personages have been 
favored or tormented; which so many idiots are believed to have seen; with 
which so many knavish men and women have duped the world, either to get 
the reputation of being favored by heaven, which is very flattering, or to 
gain money, which is still more so to rogues in general. 

Calmet and Langlet have made ample collections of these visions. The 
most interesting in my opinion is the one which has produced the greatest 
effects, since it has tended to reform three parts of the Swiss — that of the 
young Jacobin Yetzer, with which I have already amused my dear reader. 
This Yetzer, as you know, saw the Holy Virgin and St. Barbara several 
times, who informed him of the marks of Jesus Christ. You are not ignorant 
of how he received, from a Jacobin confessor, a host powdered with arsenic, 
and how the bishop of Lausanne would have had him burned for 
complaining that he was poisoned. You have seen, that these abominations 
were one of the causes of the misfortune which happened to the Bernese, of 
ceasing to be Catholic, Apostolical, and Roman. 





I am sorry that I have no visions of this consequence to tell you of. Yet 
you will confess, that the vision of the reverend father Cordeliers of 
Orleans, in 1534, approaches the nearest to it, though still very distant. The 
criminal process which it occasioned is still in manuscript in the library of 
the king of France, No. 1770. 

The illustrious house of St. Memin did great good to the convent of the 
Cordeliers, and had their vault in the church. The wife of a lord of St. 
Memin, provost of Orleans, being dead, her husband, believing that his 
ancestors had sufficiently impoverished themselves by giving to the monks, 
gave the brothers a present which did not appear to them considerable 
enough. These good Franciscans conceived a plan for disinterring the 
deceased, to force the widower to have her buried again in their holy 
ground, and to pay them better. The project was not clever, for the lord of 


St. Memin would not have failed to bury her elsewhere. But folly often 
mixes with knavery. 

At first, the soul of the lady of St. Memin appeared only to two brothers. 
She said to them: “I am damned, like Judas, because my husband has not 
given sufficient.” The two knaves who related these words perceived not, 
that they must do more harm to the convent than good. The aim of the 
convent was to extort money from the lord of St. Memin, for the repose of 
his wife’s soul. Now, if Madame de St. Memin was damned, all the money 
in the world could not save her. They got no more; the Cordeliers lost their 
labor. 

At this time there was very little good sense in France: the nation had 
been brutalized by the invasion of the Franks, and afterwards by the 
invasion of scholastic theology; but in Orleans there were some persons 
who reasoned. If the Great Being permitted the soul of Madame de St. 
Memin to appear to two Franciscans, it was not natural, they thought, for 
this soul to declare itself damned like Judas. This comparison appeared to 
them to be unnatural. This lady had not sold our Lord Jesus Christ for thirty 
deniers; she was not hanged; her intestines had not obtruded themselves; 
and there was not the slightest pretext for comparing her to Judas. 

This caused suspicion; and the rumor was still greater in Orleans, 
because there were already heretics there who believed not in certain 
visions, and who, in admitting absurd principles, did not always fail to draw 
good conclusions. The Cordeliers, therefore, changed their battery, and put 
the lady in purgatory. 

She therefore appeared again, and declared that purgatory was her lot; 
but she demanded to be disinterred. It was not the custom to disinter those 
in purgatory; but they hoped that M. de St. Memin would prevent this 
extraordinary affront, by giving money. This demand of being thrown out of 
the church augmented the suspicions. It was well known, that souls often 
appeared, but they never demanded to be disinterred. 

From this time the soul spoke no more, but it haunted everybody in the 
convent and church. The brother Cordeliers exorcised it. Brother Peter of 
Arras adopted a very awkward manner of conjuring it. He said to it: “If thou 
art the soul of the late Madame de St. Memin, strike four knocks;” and the 
four knocks were struck. “If thou are damned, strike six knocks;” and the 
six knocks were struck. “If thou art still tormented in hell, because thy body 
is buried in holy ground, knock six more times;” and the other six knocks 


were heard still more distinctly. “If we disinter thy body, and cease praying 
to God for thee, wilt thou be the less damned? Strike five knocks to certify 
it to us;” and the soul certified it by five knocks. 

This interrogation of the soul, made by Peter of Arras, was signed by 
twenty-two Cordeliers, at the head of which was the reverend father 
provincial. This father provincial the next day asked it the same questions, 
and received the same answers. 

It will be said, that the soul having declared that it was in purgatory, the 
Cordeliers should not have supposed that it was in hell; but it is not my fault 
if theologians contradict one another. 

The lord of St. Memin presented a request to the king against the father 
Cordeliers. They presented a request on their sides; the king appointed 
judges, at the head of whom was Adrian Fumée, master of requests. 

The procureur-general of the commission required that the said 
Cordeliers should be burned, but the sentence only condemned them to 
make the “amende honorable” with a torch in their bosom, and to be 
banished from the kingdom. This sentence is of February 18, 1535. 

After such a vision, it is useless to relate any others: they are all a species 
either of knavery or folly. Visions of the first kind are under the province of 
justice; those of the second are either visions of diseased fools, or of fools 
in good health. The first belong to medicine, the second to Bedlam. 


VISION OF CONSTANTINE. 


Grave theologians have not failed to allege a specious reason to maintain 
the truth of the appearance of the cross in heaven; but we are going to show 
that these arguments are not sufficiently convincing to exclude doubt; the 
evidences which they quote being neither persuasive nor according with one 
another. 

First, they produce no witnesses but Christians, the deposition of whom 
may be suspected in the treatment of a fact which tended to prove the 
divinity of their religion. How is it that no Pagan author has made mention 
of this miracle, which was seen equally by all the army of Constantine? 
That Zosimus, who seems to have endeavored to diminish the glory of 
Constantine, has said nothing of it, is not surprising; but the silence appears 
very strange in the author of the panegyric of Constantine, pronounced in 
his presence at Trier; in which oration the panegyrist expresses himself in 
magnificent terms on all the war against Maxentius, whom this emperor had 
conquered. 

Another orator, who, in his panegyric, treats so eloquently of the war 
against Maxentius, of the clemency which Constantine showed after the 
victory, and of the deliverance of Rome, says not a word on this apparition; 
while he assures us, that celestial armies were seen by all the Gauls, which 
armies, it was pretended, were sent to aid Constantine. 

This surprising vision has not only been unknown to Pagan authors, but 
to three Christian writers, who had the finest occasion to speak of them. 
Optatianus Porphyrius mentions more than once the monogram of Christ, 
which he calls the celestial sign, in the panegyric of Constantine which he 
wrote in Latin verse, but not a word on the appearance of the cross in the 
sky. 

Lactantius says nothing of it in his treatise on the “Death of Persecutors,” 
which he composed towards the year 314, two years after the vision of 
which we speak; yet he must have been perfectly informed of all that 
regards Constantine, having been tutor to Crispus, the son of this prince. He 
merely relates, that Constantine was commanded, in a dream, to put the 
divine image of the cross on the bucklers of his soldiers, and to give up war: 
but in relating a dream, the truth of which had no other support than the 


evidence of the emperor, he passes, in silence over a prodigy to which all 
the army were witnesses. 

Further, Eusebius of Caesarea himself, who has given the example to all 
other Christian historians on the subject, speaks not of this wonder, in the 
whole course of his “Ecclesiastical History,” though he enlarges much on 
the exploits of Constantine against Maxentius. It is only in his life of this 
emperor that he expresses himself in these terms: “Constantine resolved to 
adore the god of Constantius; his father implored the protection of this god 
against Maxentius. Whilst he was praying, he had a wonderful vision, 
which would appear incredible, if related by another; but since the 
victorious emperor has himself related it to us, who wrote this history; and 
that, after having been long known to this prince, and enjoying a share in 
his good graces, the emperor confirming what he said by oath — who could 
doubt it? particularly since the event has confirmed the truth of it. 

“He affirmed, that in the afternoon, when the sun set, he saw a luminous 
cross above it, with this inscription in Greek— ‘By this sign, conquer:’ that 
this appearance astonished him extremely, as well as all the soldiers who 
followed him, who were witnesses of the miracle; that while his mind was 
fully occupied with this vision, and he sought to penetrate the sense of it, 
the night being come, Jesus Christ appeared to him during his sleep, with 
the same sign which He had shown to him in the air in the day-time, and 
commanded him to make a standard of the same form, and to bear it in his 
battles, to secure him from danger. Constantine, rising at break of day, 
related to his friends the vision which he had beheld; and, sending for 
goldsmiths and lapidaries, he sat in the midst of them, explained to them the 
figure of the sign which he had seen, and commanded them to make a 
similar one of gold and jewels; and we remember having sometimes seen 
it.” 

Eusebius afterwards adds, that Constantine, astonished at so admirable a 
vision, sent for Christian priests; and that, instructed by them, he applied 
himself to reading our sacred books, and concluded that he ought to adore 
with a profound respect the God who appeared to him. 

How can we conceive that so admirable a vision, seen by so many 
millions of people, and so calculated to justify the truth of the Christian 
religion, could be unknown to Eusebius, an historian so careful in seeking 
all that could contribute to do honor to Christianity, as even to quote 
profane monuments falsely, as we have seen in the article on “Eclipse?” 


And how can we persuade ourselves that he was not informed of it, until 
several years after, by the sole evidence of Constantine? Were there no 
Christians in the army, who publicly made a glory of having seen such a 
prodigy? Had they so little interest in their cause as to keep silence on so 
great a miracle? Ought we to be astonished, after that, that Gelasius, one of 
the successors of Eusebius, in the siege of Cesarea in the fifth century, has 
said that many people suspected that it was only a fable, invented in favor 
of the Christian religion? 

This suspicion will become much stronger, if we take notice how little 
the witnesses agree on the circumstances of this marvellous appearance. 
Almost all affirm, that the cross was seen by Constantine and all his army; 
and Gelasius speaks of Constantine alone. They differ on the time of the 
vision. Philostorgius, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” of which Photius has 
preserved us the extract, says, that it was when Constantine gained the 
victory over Maxentius; others pretend that it was before, when Constantine 
was making preparations for attacking the tyrant, and was on his march 
with his army. Arthemius, quoted by Metaphrastus and Surius, mentions the 
20th of October, and says that it was at noon; others speak of the afternoon 
at sunset. 

Authors do not agree better even on the vision: the greatest number 
acknowledged but one, and that in a dream. There is only Eusebius, 
followed by Philostorgius and Socrates, who speaks of two; the one that 
Constantine saw in the day-time, and the other which he saw in a dream, 
tending to confirm the first. Nicephorus Callistus reckons three. 

The inscription offers new differences: Eusebius says that it was in 
Greek characters, while others do not speak of it. According to 
Philostorgius and Nicephorus, it was in Latin characters; others say nothing 
about it, and seem by their relation to suppose that the characters were 
Greek. Philostorgius affirms, that the inscription was formed by an 
assemblage of stars; Arthemius says that the letters were golden. The author 
quoted by Photius, represents them as composed of the same luminous 
matter as the cross; and according to Sosomenes, it had no inscription, and 
they were angels who said to Constantine: “By this sign, gain the victory.” 

Finally, the relation of historians is opposed on the consequences of this 
vision. If we take that of Eusebius, Constantine, aided by God, easily gained 
the victory over Maxentius; but according to Lactantius, the victory was 
much disputed. He even says that the troops of Maxentius had some 


advantage, before Constantine made his army approach the gates of Rome. 
If we may believe Eusebius and Sosomenes, from this epoch Constantine 
was always victorious, and opposed the salutary sign of the cross to his 
enemies, as an impenetrable rampart. However, a Christian author, of whom 
M. de Valois has collected some fragments, at the end of Ammianus 
Marcellinus — relates, that in the two battles given to Licinius by 
Constantine, the victory was doubtful, and that Constantine was even 
slightly wounded in the thigh; and Nicephorus says, that after the first 
apparition, he twice combated the Byzantines, without opposing the cross to 
them, and would not even have remembered it, if he had not lost nine 
thousand men, and had the same vision twice more. In the first, the stars 
were so arranged that they formed these words of a psalm: “Call on me in 
the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me;” and the 
last, much clearer and more brilliant still, bore: “By this sign, thou shalt 
vanquish all thy enemies.” 

Philostorgius affirms, that the vision of the cross, and the victory gained 
over Maxentius, determined Constantine to embrace the Christian faith; but 
Rufinus, who has translated the “Ecclesiastical History” of Eusebius into 
Latin, says that he already favored Christianity, and honored the true God. It 
is however known, that he did not receive baptism until a few days before 
his death, as is expressly said by Philostorgius, St. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, Socrates, Theodoret, and the author of the Chronicle of 
Alexandria. This custom, then common, was founded on the belief that, 
baptism effacing all the sins of him who received it, he died certain of his 
salvation. 

We might confine ourselves to these general reflections, but by 
superabundance of right we will discuss the authority of Eusebius, as an 
historian, and that of Constantine and Arthemius, as ocular witnesses. 

As to Arthemius, we think that he ought not to be placed in the rank of 
ocular witnesses; his discourse being founded only on his “Acts,” related by 
Metaphrastus, a fabulous author: “Acts” which Baronius pretends it was 
wrong to impeach, at the same time that he confesses that they are 
interpolated. 

As to the speech of Constantine, related by Eusebius, it is indisputably 
an astonishing thing, that this emperor feared that he should not be believed 
unless he made oath; and that Eusebius has not supported his evidence by 
that of any of the officers or soldiers of the army. But without here adopting 


the opinion of some scholars, who doubt whether Eusebius is the author of 
the life of Constantine, is he not an author who, in this work, bears 
throughout the character of a panegyrist, rather than that of a historian? Is 
he not a writer who has carefully suppressed all which could be 
disadvantageous to his hero? In a word, does he not show his partiality, 
when he says, in his “Ecclesiastical History,” speaking of Maxentius, that 
having usurped the sovereign power at Rome, to flatter the people he 
feigned at first to profess the Christian religion? As if it was impossible for 
Constantine to make use of such a feint, and to pretend this vision, just as 
Licinius, some time after, to encourage his soldiers against Maximin, 
pretended that an angel in a dream had dictated a prayer to him, which he 
must repeat with his army. 

How could Eusebius really have the effrontery to call a prince a 
Christian who caused the temple of Concord to be rebuilt at his own 
expense, as is proved by an inscription, which was read in the time of Lelio 
Geraldi, in the temple of Latran? A prince who caused his son Crispus, 
already honored with the title of Cesar, to perish on a slight suspicion of 
having commerce with Fausta, his stepmother; who caused this same 
Fausta, to whom he was indebted for the preservation of his life, to be 
suffocated in an overheated bath; who caused the emperor Maximian 
Hercules, his adopted father, to be strangled; who took away the life of the 
young Licinius, his nephew, who had already displayed very good qualities; 
and, in short, who dishonored himself by so many murders, that the consul 
Ablavius called his times Neronian? We might add, that much dependence 
should not be placed on the oath of Constantine, since he had not the least 
scruple in perjuring himself, by causing Licinius to be strangled, to whom 
he had promised his life on oath. Eusebius passes in silence over all the 
actions of Constantine which are related by Eutropius, Zosimus, Orosius, 
St. Jerome, and Aurelius Victor. 

After this, have we not reason to conclude that the pretended appearance 
of the cross in the sky is only a fraud which Constantine imagined to favor 
the success of his ambitious enterprises? The medals of this prince and of 
his family, which are found in Banduri, and in the work entitled, 
“Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum”; the triumphal arch of which 
Baronius speaks, in the inscription of which the senate and the Roman 
people said that Constantine, by the direction of the Divinity, had rid the 
republic of the tyrant Maxentius, and of all his faction; finally, the statue 


which Constantine himself caused to be erected at Rome, holding a lance 
terminating in the form of a cross, with this inscription — as related by 
Eusebius: “By this saving sign, I have delivered your city from the yoke of 
tyranny” — all this, I say, only proves the immoderate pride of this artificial 
prince, who would everywhere spread the noise of his pretended dream, and 
perpetuate the recollection of it. 

Yet, to excuse Eusebius, we must compare him to a bishop of the 
seventeenth century, whom La Bruyere hesitated not to call a father of the 
Church. Bossuet, at the same time that he fell so unmercifully on the visions 
of the elegant and sensible Fénelon, commented himself, in the funeral 
oration of Anne of Gonzaga of Cleves, on the two visions which worked the 
conversion of the Princess Palatine. It was an admirable dream, says this 
prelate; she thought that, walking alone in a forest, she met with a blind 
man in a small cell. She comprehended that a sense is wanting to the 
incredulous as well as to the blind; and at the same time, in the midst of so 
mysterious a dream, she applied the fine comparison of the blind man to the 
truths of religion and of the other life. 

In the second vision, God continued to instruct her, as He did Joseph and 
Solomon; and during the drowsiness which the trouble caused her, He put 
this parable into her mind, so similar to that in the gospel: She saw that 
appear which Jesus Christ has not disdained to give us as an image of His 
tenderness — a hen become a mother, anxious round the little ones which 
she conducted. One of them having strayed, our invalid saw it swallowed by 
a hungry dog. She ran and tore the innocent animal away from him. At the 
same time, a voice cried from the other side that she must give it back to the 
ravisher. “No,” said she, “I will never give it back.” At this moment she 
awakened, and the explanation of the figure which had been shown to her 
presented itself to her mind in an instant. 


VOWS. 


To make a vow for life, is to make oneself a slave. How can this worst of all 
slavery be allowed in a country in which slavery is proscribed? To promise 
to God by an oath, that from the age of fifteen until death we will be a 
Jesuit, Jacobin, or Capuchin, is to affirm that we will always think like a 
Capuchin, a Jacobin, or a Jesuit. It is very pleasant to promise, for a whole 
life, that which no man can certainly insure from night to morning! 

How can governments have been such enemies to themselves, and so 
absurd, as to authorize citizens to alienate their liberty at an age when they 
are not allowed to dispose of the least portion of their fortunes? How, being 
convinced of the extent of this stupidity, have not the whole of the 
magistracy united to put an end to it? 

Is it not alarming to reflect that there are more monks than soldiers? Is it 
possible not to be affected by the discovery of the secrets of cloisters; the 
turpitudes, the horrors, and the torments to which so many unhappy 
children are subjected, who detest the state which they have been forced to 
adopt, when they become men, and who beat with useless despair the chains 
which their weakness has imposed upon them? 

I knew a young man whose parents engaged to make a Capuchin of him 
at fifteen years and a half old, when he desperately loved a girl very nearly 
of his own age. As soon as the unhappy youth had made his vow to St. 
Francis, the devil reminded him of the vows which he had made to his 
mistress, to whom he had signed a promise of marriage. At last, the devil 
being stronger than St. Francis, the young Capuchin left his cloister, 
repaired to the house of his mistress, and was told that she had entered a 
convent and made profession. 

He flew to the convent, and asked to see her, when he was told that she 
had died of grief. This news deprived him of all sense, and he fell to the 
ground nearly lifeless. He was immediately transported to a neighboring 
monastery, not to afford him the necessary medical aid, but in order to 
procure him the blessing of extreme unction before his death, which 
infallibly saves the soul. 

The house to which the poor fainting boy was carried, happened to be a 
convent of Capuchins, who charitably let him remain at the door for three 
hours; but at last he was recognized by one of the venerable brothers, who 


had seen him in the monastery to which he belonged. On this discovery, he 
was carried into a cell, and attention paid to recover him, in order that he 
might expiate, by a salutary penitence, the errors of which he had been 
guilty. 

As soon as he had recovered strength, he was conducted, well bound, to 
his convent, and the following is precisely the manner in which he was 
treated. In the first place he was placed in a dungeon under ground, at the 
bottom of which was an enormous stone, to which a chain of iron was 
attached. To this chain he was fastened by one leg, and near him was placed 
a loaf of barley bread and a jug of water; after which they closed the 
entrance of the dungeon with a large block of stone, which covered the 
opening by which they had descended. 

At the end of three days they withdrew him from the dungeon, in order 
to bring him before the criminal court of the Capuchins. They wished to 
know if he had any accomplices in his flight, and to oblige him to confess, 
applied the mode of torture employed in the convent. This preparatory 
torture was inflicted by cords, which bound the limbs of the patient, and 
made him endure a sort of rack. 

After having undergone these torments, he was condemned to be 
imprisoned for two years in his cell, from which he was to be brought out 
thrice a week, in order to receive upon his naked body the discipline with 
iron chains. 

For six months his constitution endured this punishment, from which he 
was at length so fortunate as to escape in consequence of a quarrel among 
the Capuchins, who fought with one another, and allowed the prisoner to 
escape during the fray. 

After hiding himself for some hours, he ventured to go abroad at the 
decline of day, almost worn out by hunger, and scarcely able to support 
himself. A passing Samaritan took pity upon the poor, famished spectre, 
conducted him to his house, and gave him assistance. The unhappy youth 
himself related to me his story in the presence of his liberator. Behold here 
the consequence of vows! 

It would be a nice point to decide, whether the horrors of passing every 
day among the mendicant friars are more revolting than the pernicious 
riches of the other orders, which reduce so many families into mendicants. 

All of them have made a vow to live at our expense, and to be a burden 
to their country; to injure its population, and to betray both their 


contemporaries and posterity; and shall we suffer it? 

Here is another interesting question for officers of the army: Why are 
monks allowed to recover one of their brethren who has enlisted for a 
soldier, while a captain is prevented from recovering a deserter who has 
turned monk? 


VOYAGE OF ST. PETER TO ROME. 


Of the famous dispute, whether Peter made the journey to Rome, is it not in 
the main as frivolous as most other grand disputes? The revenues of the 
abbey of St. Denis, in France, depend neither on the truth of the journey of 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite from Athens to the midst of Gaul; his 
martyrdom at Montmartre; nor the other journey which he made after his 
death, from Montmartre to St. Denis, carrying his head in his arms, and 
kissing it at every step. 

The Carthusians have great riches, without there being the least truth in 
the history of the canon of Paris, who rose from his coffin three successive 
days, to inform the assistants that he was damned. 

In like manner it is very certain that the rights and revenues of the 
Roman pontiff can exist, whether Simon Barjonas, surnamed Cephas, went 
to Rome or not. All the rights of the archbishops of Rome and 
Constantinople were established at the Council of Chalcedon, in the year 
451 of our vulgar era, and there was no mention in this council of any 
journey made by an apostle to Byzantium or to Rome. 

The patriarchs of Alexander and Constantinople followed the lot of their 
provinces. The ecclesiastical chiefs of these two imperial cities, and of 
opulent Egypt, must necessarily have more authority, privileges, and riches, 
than bishops of little towns. 

If the residence of an apostle in a city decided so many rights, the bishop 
of Jerusalem would have been, without contradiction, the first bishop of 
Christendom. He was evidently the successor of St. James, the brother of 
Jesus Christ, acknowledged as the founder of this church, and afterwards 
called the first of all bishops. We should add by the same reasoning, that all 
the patriarchs of Jerusalem should be circumcised, since the fifteen first 
bishops of Jerusalem — the cradle of Christianity and tomb of Jesus Christ 
— had all received circumcision. It is indisputable that the first largesses 
made to the church of Rome by Constantine, have not the least relation to 
the journey of St. Peter. 

1. The first church raised at Rome was that of St. John; it is still the true 
cathedral. It is evident that it would have been dedicated to St. Peter, if he 
had been the first bishop of it. It is the strongest of all presumptions, and 
that alone might have ended the dispute. 


2. To this powerful conjecture are joined convincing negative proofs. If 
Peter had been at Rome with Paul, the Acts of the Apostles would have 
mentioned it; and they say not a word about it. 

3. If St. Peter went to preach the gospel at Rome, St. Paul would not 
have said, in his Epistle to the Galatians: “When they saw that the gospel of 
the uncircumcisions was committed unto me, as the gospel of the 
circumcision was unto Peter; and when James, Cephas, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” 

4. In the letters which Paul writes from Rome, he never speaks of Peter; 
therefore, it is evident that Peter was not there. 

5. In the letters which Paul writes to his brethren of Rome, there is not 
the least compliment to Peter, nor the least mention of him; therefore, Peter 
neither made a journey to Rome when Paul was in prison, nor when he was 
free. 

6. We have never known any letter of St. Peter’s dated from Rome. 

7. Some, like Paul Orosius, a Spaniard of the fifth century, say that he 
was at Rome in the first years of the reign of Claudius. The Acts of the 
Apostles say that he was then at Jerusalem; and the Epistles of Paul, that he 
was at Antioch. 

8. I do not pretend to bring forward any proof, but speaking humanly, 
and according to the rules of profane criticism, Peter could scarcely go from 
Jerusalem to Rome, knowing neither the Latin nor even the Greek language, 
which St. Paul spoke, though very badly. It is said that the apostles spoke all 
the languages of the universe; therefore, I am silenced. 

9. Finally, the first mention which we ever had of the journey of St. Peter 
to Rome, came from one named Papias, who lived about a hundred years 
after St. Peter. This Papias was a Phrygian; he wrote in Phrygia; and he 
pretended that St. Peter went to Rome, because in one of his letters he 
speaks of Babylon. We have, indeed, a letter, attributed to St. Peter, written 
in these obscure times, in which it is said: “The Church which is at 
Babylon, my wife, and my son Mark, salute you.” It has pleased some 
translators to translate the word meaning my wife, by “chosen vessel”: 
“Babylon, the chosen vessel.” This is translating comprehensively. 

Papias, who was, it must be confessed, one of the great visionaries of 
these ages, imagined that Babylon signified Rome. It was, however, very 


natural for Peter to depart from Antioch to visit the brethren at Babylon. 
There were always Jews at Babylon; and they continually carried on the 
trade of brokers and peddlers; it is very likely that several disciples sought 
refuge there, and that Peter went to encourage them. There is not more 
reason in supposing that Babylon signifies Rome, than in supposing that 
Rome means Babylon. What an extravagant idea, to suppose that Peter 
wrote an exhortation to his comrades, as we write at present, in ciphers! Did 
he fear that his letter should be opened at the post? Why should Peter fear 
that his Jewish letters should be known — so useless in a worldly sense, 
and to which it was impossible for the Romans to pay the least attention? 
Who engaged him to lie so vainly? What could have possessed people to 
think, that when he wrote Babylon, he intended Rome? 

It was after similar convincing proofs that the judicious Calmet 
concludes that the journey of St. Peter to Rome is proved by St. Peter 
himself, who says expressly, that he has written his letter from Babylon; 
that is to say, from Rome, as we interpret with the ancients. Once more, this 
is powerful reasoning! He has probably learned this logic among the 
vampires! 

The learned archbishop of Paris, Marca, Dupin, Blondel, and Spanheim, 
are not of this opinion; but it was that of Calmet, who reasoned like Calmet, 
and who was followed by a multitude of writers so attached to the sublimity 
of their principles that they sometimes neglected wholesome criticism and 
reason. It is a very poor pretence of the partisans of the voyage to say that 
the Acts of the Apostles are intended for the history of Paul, and not for that 
of Peter; and that if they pass in silence over the sojourn of Simon Barjonas 
at Rome, it is that the actions and exploits of Paul were the sole object of 
the writer. 

The Acts speak much of Simon Barjonas, surnamed Peter; it is he who 
proposes to give a successor to Judas. We see him strike Ananias and his 
wife with sudden death, who had given him their property, but 
unfortunately not all of it. We see him raise his sempstress Dorcas, at the 
house of the tanner Simon at Joppa. He has a quarrel in Samaria with 
Simon, surnamed the Magician; he goes to Lippa, Cesarea, and Jerusalem; 
what would it have cost him to go to Rome? 

It is very difficult to decide whether Peter went to Rome under Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, or Nero. The journey in the time of Tiberius is only 
founded on the pretended apocryphal fasti of Italy. 


Another apocrypha, entitled “Catalogues of Bishops,” makes Peter 
bishop of Rome immediately after the death of his master. I know not what 
Arabian tale sent him to Rome under Caligula. Eusebius, three hundred 
years after, makes him to be conducted to Rome under Claudius by a divine 
hand, without saying in what year. 

Lactantius, who wrote in the time of Constantine, is the first veracious 
author who has said that Peter went to Rome under Nero, and that he was 
crucified there. 

We must avow, that if such claims alone were brought forward by a party 
in a lawsuit, he would not gain his cause, and he would be advised to keep 
to the maxim of “uti possedetis”; and this is the part which Rome has taken. 

But it is said that before Eusebius and Lactantius, the exact Papias had 
already related the adventure of Peter and Simon; the virtue of God which 
removed him into the presence of Nero; the kinsman of Nero half raised 
from the dead, in the name of God, by Simon, and wholly raised by Peter; 
the compliments of their dogs; the bread given by Peter to Simon’s dogs; 
the magician who flew into the air; the Christian who caused him to fall by 
a sign of the cross, by which he broke both his legs; Nero, who cut off 
Peter’s head to pay for the legs of his magician, etc. The grave Marcellus 
repeats this authentic history, and the grave Hegesippus again repeats it, and 
others repeat it after them; and I repeat to you, that if ever you plead for a 
meadow before the judge of Vaugirard, you will never gain your suit by 
such claims. 

I doubt not that the episcopal chair of St. Peter is still at Rome in the fine 
church. I doubt not but that St. Peter enjoyed the bishopric of Rome twenty- 
nine years, a month, and nine days, as it is said. But I may venture to say 
that that is not demonstratively proved; and I say that it is to be thought that 
the Roman bishops of the present time are more at their ease than those of 
times past — obscure times, which it is very difficult to penetrate. 


WALLER. 


The celebrated Waller has been much spoken of in France; he has been 
praised by La Fontaine, St. Evremond, and Bayle, who, however, knew 
little of him beyond his name. 

He had pretty nearly the same reputation in London as Voiture enjoyed 
in Paris, but I believe that he more deserved it. Voiture existed at a time 
when we were first emerging from literary ignorance, and when wit was 
aimed at, but scarcely attained. Turns of expression were sought for instead 
of thoughts, and false stones were more easily discovered than genuine 
diamonds. Voiture, who possessed an easy and trifling turn of mind, was the 
first who shone in this aurora of French literature. Had he come after the 
great men who have thrown so much lustre on the age of Louis XIV., he 
would have been forced to have had something more than mere wit, which 
was enough for the hotel de Rambouillet, but not enough for posterity. 
Boileau praises him, but it was in his first satires, and before his taste was 
formed. He was young, and of that age in which men judge rather by 
reputation than from themselves; and, besides, Boileau was often unjust in 
his praise as well as his censure. He praised Segrais, whom nobody read; 
insulted Quinault, who everybody repeated by heart; and said nothing of La 
Fontaine. 

Waller, although superior to Voiture, was not perfect. His poems of 
gallantry are very graceful, but they are frequently languid from negligence, 
and they are often disfigured by conceits. In his days, the English had not 
learned to write correctly. His serious pieces are replete with vigor, and 
exhibit none of the softness of his gallant effusions. He composed a monody 
on the death of Cromwell, which, with several faults, passes for a 
masterpiece; and it was in reference to this eulogy that Waller made the 
reply to Charles II., which is inserted in “Bayle’s Dictionary.” The king — 
to whom Waller, after the manner of kings and poets, presented a poem 
stuffed with panegyric — told him that he had written more finely on 
Cromwell. Waller immediately replied: “Sire, we poets always succeed 
better in fiction than in truth.” This reply was not so sincere as that of the 
Dutch ambassador, who, when the same king complained to him that his 
masters had less regard for him than for Cromwell, replied: “Ah, sire! that 
Cromwell was quite another thing.” There are courtiers in England, as 


elsewhere, and Waller was one of them; but after their death, I consider men 
only by their works; all the rest is annihilated. I simply observe that Waller, 
born to an estate of the annual value of sixty thousand livres, had never the 
silly pride or carelessness to neglect his talent. The earls of Dorset and 
Roscommon, the two dukes of Buckingham, the earl of Halifax, and a great 
many others, have not thought it below them to become celebrated poets 
and illustrious writers; and their works do them more honor than their titles. 
They have cultivated letters as if their fortunes depended on their success, 
and have rendered literature respectable in the eyes of the people, who in all 
things require leaders from among the great — who, however, have less 
influence of this kind in England than in any other place in the world. 


WAR. 


All animals are perpetually at war; every species is born to devour another. 
There are none, even to sheep and doves, who do not swallow a prodigious 
number of imperceptible animals. Males of the same species make war for 
the females, like Menelaus and Paris. Air, earth, and the waters, are fields of 
destruction. 

It seems that God having given reason to men, this reason should teach 
them not to debase themselves by imitating animals, particularly when 
nature has given them neither arms to kill their fellow-creatures, nor instinct 
which leads them to suck their blood. 

Yet murderous war is so much the dreadful lot of man, that except two or 
three nations, there are none but what their ancient histories represent as 
armed against one another. Towards Canada, man and warrior are 
synonymous; and we have seen, in our hemisphere, that thief and soldier 
were the same thing. Manicheans! behold your excuse. 

The most determined of flatterers will easily agree, that war always 
brings pestilence and famine in its train, from the little that he may have 
seen in the hospitals of the armies of Germany, or the few villages he may 
have passed through in which some great exploit of war has been 
performed. 

That is doubtless a very fine art which desolates countries, destroys 
habitations, and in a common year causes the death of from forty to a 
hundred thousand men. This invention was first cultivated by nations 
assembled for their common good; for instance, the diet of the Greeks 
declared to the diet of Phrygia and neighboring nations, that they intended 
to depart on a thousand fishers’ barks, to exterminate them if they could. 

The assembled Roman people judged that it was to their interest to go 
and fight, before harvest, against the people of Veii or the Volscians. And 
some years after, all the Romans, being exasperated against all the 
Carthaginians, fought them a long time on sea and land. It is not exactly the 
same at present. 

A genealogist proves to a prince that he descends in a right line from a 
count, whose parents made a family compact, three or four hundred years 
ago, with a house the recollection of which does not even exist. This house 
had distant pretensions to a province, of which the last possessor died of 


apoplexy. The prince and his council see his right at once. This province, 
which is some hundred leagues distant from him, in vain protests that it 
knows him not; that it has no desire to be governed by him; that to give 
laws to its people, he must at least have their consent; these discourses only 
reach as far as the ears of the prince, whose right is incontestable. He 
immediately assembles a great number of men who have nothing to lose, 
dresses them in coarse blue cloth, borders their hats with broad white 
binding, makes them turn to the right and left, and marches to glory. 

Other princes who hear of this equipment, take part in it, each according 
to his power, and cover a small extent of country with more mercenary 
murderers than Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and Bajazet employed in their 
train. Distant people hear that they are going to fight, and that they may 
gain five or six sous a day, if they will be of the party; they divide 
themselves into two bands, like reapers, and offer their services to whoever 
will employ them. 

These multitudes fall upon one another, not only without having any 
interest in the affair, but without knowing the reason of it. We see at once 
five or six belligerent powers, sometimes three against three, sometimes 
two against four, and sometimes one against five; all equally detesting one 
another, uniting with and attacking by turns; all agree in a single point, that 
of doing all the harm possible. 

The most wonderful part of this infernal enterprise is that each chief of 
the murderers causes his colors to be blessed, and solemnly invokes God 
before he goes to exterminate his neighbors. If a chief has only the fortune 
to kill two or three thousand men, he does not thank God for it; but when he 
has exterminated about ten thousand by fire and sword, and, to complete the 
work, some town has been levelled with the ground, they then sing a long 
song in four parts, composed in a language unknown to all who have 
fought, and moreover replete with barbarism. The same song serves for 
marriages and births, as well as for murders; which is unpardonable, 
particularly in a nation the most famous for new songs. 

Natural religion has a thousand times prevented citizens from 
committing crimes. A well-trained mind has not the inclination for it; a 
tender one is alarmed at it, representing to itself a just and avenging God; 
but artificial religion encourages all cruelties which are exercised by troops 
— conspiracies, seditions, pillages, ambuscades, surprises of towns, 


robberies, and murder. Each marches gaily to crime, under the banner of his 
saint. 

A certain number of orators are everywhere paid to celebrate these 
murderous days; some are dressed in a long black close coat, with a short 
cloak; others have a shirt above a gown; some wear two variegated stuff 
streamers over their shirts. All of them speak for a long time, and quote that 
which was done of old in Palestine, as applicable to a combat in Veteravia. 

The rest of the year these people declaim against vices. They prove, in 
three points and by antitheses, that ladies who lay a little carmine upon their 
cheeks, will be the eternal objects of the eternal vengeances of the Eternal; 
that Polyeuctus and Athalia are works of the demon; that a man who, for 
two hundred crowns a day, causes his table to be furnished with fresh sea- 
fish during Lent, infallibly works his salvation; and that a poor man who 
eats two sous and a half worth of mutton, will go forever to all the devils. 

Of five or six thousand declamations of this kind, there are three or four 
at most, composed by a Gaul named Massillon, which an honest man may 
read without disgust; but in all these discourses, you will scarcely find two 
in which the orator dares to say a word against the scourge and crime of 
war, which contains all other scourges and crimes. The unfortunate orators 
speak incessantly against love, which is the only consolation of mankind, 
and the only mode of making amends for it; they say nothing of the 
abominable efforts which we make to destroy it. 

You have made a very bad sermon on impurity — oh, Bourdaloue! — 
but none on these murders, varied in so many ways; on these rapines and 
robberies; on this universal rage which devours the world. All the united 
vices of all ages and places will never equal the evils produced by a single 
campaign. 

Miserable physicians of souls! you exclaim, for five quarters of an hour, 
on some pricks of a pin, and say nothing on the malady which tears us into 
a thousand pieces! Philosophers! moralists! burn all your books. While the 
caprice of a few men makes that part of mankind consecrated to heroism, to 
murder loyally millions of our brethren, can there be anything more horrible 
throughout nature? 

What becomes of, and what signifies to me, humanity, beneficence, 
modesty, temperance, mildness, wisdom, and piety, while half a pound of 
lead, sent from the distance of a hundred steps, pierces my body, and I die at 
twenty years of age, in inexpressible torments, in the midst of five or six 


thousand dying men, while my eyes which open for the last time, see the 
town in which I was born destroyed by fire and sword, and the last sounds 
which reach my ears are the cries of women and children expiring under the 
ruins, all for the pretended interests of aman whom I know not? 

What is worse, war is an inevitable scourge. If we take notice, all men 
have worshipped Mars. Sabaoth, among the Jews, signifies the god of arms; 
but Minerva, in Homer, calls Mars a furious, mad, and infernal god. 

The celebrated Montesquieu, who was called humane, has said, 
however,’ that it is just to bear fire and sword against our neighbors, when 
we fear that they are doing too well. If this is the spirit of laws, At is also 
that of Borgia and of Machiavelli. If unfortunately he says true, we must 
write against this truth, though it may be proved by facts. 

This is what Montesquieu says: “Between societies, the right of natural 
defence sometimes induces the necessity of attacking, when one people sees 
that a longer peace puts another in a situation to destroy it, and that attack at 
the given moment is the only way of preventing this destruction.” 

How can attack in peace be the only means of preventing this 
destruction? You must be sure that this neighbor will destroy you, if he 
become powerful. To be sure of it, he must already have made preparations 
for your overthrow. In this case, it is he who commences the war; it is not 
you: your supposition is false and contradictory. 

If ever war is evidently unjust, it is that which you propose: it is going to 
kill your neighbor, who does not attack you, lest he should ever be in a state 
to do so. To hazard the ruin of your country, in the hope of ruining without 
reason that of another, is assuredly neither honest nor useful; for we are 
never sure of success, as you well know. 

If your neighbor becomes too powerful during peace, what prevents you 
from rendering yourself equally powerful? If he has made alliances, make 
them on your side. If, having fewer monks, he has more soldiers and 
manufacturers, imitate him in this wise economy. If he employs his sailors 
better, employ yours in the same manner: all that is very just. But to expose 
your people to the most horrible misery, in the so often false idea of 
overturning your dear brother, the most serene neighboring prince! — it 
was not for the honorary president of a pacific society to give you such 
advice. 


WEAKNESS ON BOTH SIDES. 


Weakness on both sides is, as we know, the motto of all quarrels. I speak 
not here of those which have caused blood to be shed — the Anabaptists, 
who ravaged Westphalia; the Calvinists, who kindled so many wars in 
France; the sanguinary factions of the Armagnacs and Burgundians; the 
punishment of the Maid of Orleans, whom one-half of France regarded as a 
celestial heroine, and the other as a sorceress; the Sorbonne, which 
presented a request to have her burned; the assassination of the duke of 
Orleans, justified by the doctors; subjects excused from the oath of fidelity 
by a decree of the sacred faculty; the executioners so often employed to 
enforce opinions; the piles lighted for unfortunates who persuaded others 
that they were sorcerers and heretics — all that is more than weakness. Yet 
these abominations were committed in the good times of honest Germanic 
faith and Gallic naivete! I would send back to them all honest people who 
regret times past. 

I will make here, simply for my own particular edification, a little 
instructive memoir of the fine things which divided the minds of our 
grandfathers. In the eleventh century — in that good time in which we knew 
not the art of war, which however we have always practised; nor that of 
goveming towns, nor commerce, nor society, and in which we could neither 
read nor write — men of much mind disputed solemnly, at much length, 
and with great vivacity, on what happened at the water-closet, after having 
fulfilled a sacred duty, of which we must speak only with the most profound 
respect. This was called the dispute of the stercorists; and, not ending in a 
war, was in consequence one of the mildest impertinences of the human 
mind. 

The dispute which divided learned Spain, in the same century, on the 
Mosarabic version, also terminated without ravaging provinces or shedding 
human blood. The spirit of chivalry, which then prevailed, permitted not the 
difficulty to be enlightened otherwise than in leaving the decision to two 
noble knights. As in that of the two Don Quixotes, whichever overthrew his 
adversary caused his own party to triumph. Don Ruis de Martanza, knight 
of the Mosarabic ritual, overthrew the Don Quixote of the Latin ritual; but 
as the laws of chivalry decided not positively that a ritual must be 
proscribed because its knight was unhorsed, a more certain and established 


secret was made use of, to know which of the books should be preferred. 
The expedient alluded to was that of throwing them both into the fire, it not 
being possible for the sound ritual to perish in the flames. I know not how it 
happened, however, but they were both burned, and the dispute remained 
undecided, to the great astonishment of the Spaniards. By degrees, the Latin 
ritual got the preference; and if any knight afterwards presented himself to 
maintain the Mosarabic, it was the knight and not the ritual which was 
thrown into the fire. 

In these fine times, we and other polished people, when we were ill, 
were obliged to have recourse to an Arabian physician. When we would 
know what day of the moon it was, we referred to the Arabs. If we would 
buy a piece of cloth, we must pay a Jew for it; and when a farmer wanted 
rain, he addressed himself to a sorcerer. At last, however, when some of us 
learned Latin, and had a bad translation of Aristotle, we figured in the world 
with honor, passing three or four hundred years in deciphering some pages 
of the Stagyrite, and in adoring and condemning them. Some said that 
without him we should want articles of faith; others, that he was an atheist. 
A Spaniard proved that Aristotle was a saint, and that we should celebrate 
his anniversary; while a council in France caused his divine writings to be 
burned. Colleges, universities, whole orders of monks, were reciprocally 
anathematized, on the subject of some passages of this great man — which 
neither themselves, the judges who interposed their authority, nor the author 
himself, ever understood. There were many fisticuffs given in Germany in 
these grave quarrels, but there was not much bloodshed. It is a pity, for the 
glory of Aristotle, that they did not make civil war, and have some regular 
battles in favor of quiddities, and of the “universal of the part of the thing.” 
Our ancestors cut the throats of each other in disputes upon points which 
they understood very little better. 

It is true that a much celebrated madman named Occam, surnamed the 
“invincible doctor,” chief of those who stood up for the “universal of the 
part of thought,” demanded from the emperor Louis of Bavaria, that he 
should defend his pen with his imperial sword against Scott, another 
Scottish madman, surnamed the “subtle doctor,” who fought for the 
“universal of the part of the thing.” Happily, the sword of Louis of Bavaria 
remained in its scabbard. Who would believe that these disputes have lasted 
until our days, and that the Parliament of Paris, in 1624, gave a fine 
sentence in favor of Aristotle? 


Towards the time of the brave Occam and the intrepid Scott, a much 
more serious quarrel arose, into which the reverend father Cordeliers 
inveigled all the Christian world. This was to know if their kitchen garden 
belonged to themselves, or if they were merely simple tenants of it. The 
form of the cowls, and the size of the sleeves, were further subjects of this 
holy war. Pope John XXII., who interfered, found out to whom he was 
speaking. The Cordeliers quitted his party for that of Louis of Bavaria, who 
then drew his sword. 

There were, moreover, three or four Cordeliers burned as heretics, which 
is rather strong; but after all, this affair having neither shaken thrones nor 
ruined provinces, we may place it in the rank of peaceable follies. 

There have been always some of this kind, the greater part of whom have 
fallen into the most profound oblivion; and of four or five hundred sects 
which have appeared, there remain in the memory of men those only which 
have produced either extreme disorder or extreme folly — two things which 
they willingly retain. Who knows, in the present day, that there were 
Orebites, Osmites, and Insdorfians? Who is now acquainted with the 
Anointed, the Cornacians, or the Iscariots? 

Dining one day at the house of a Dutch lady, I was charitably warned by 
one of the guests, to take care of myself, and not to praise Voetius. “I have 
no desire,” said I, “to say either good or evil of your Voetius; but why do 
you give me this advice?” “Because madam is a Cocceian,” said my 
neighbor. “With all my heart,” said I. She added, that there were still four 
Cocceians in Holland, and that it was a great pity that the sect perished. A 
time will come in which the Jansenists, who have made so much noise 
among us, and who are unknown everywhere else, will have the fate of the 
Cocceians. An old doctor said to me: “Sir, in my youth, I have debated on 
the ‘mandata impossibilia volentibus et conantibus.’ I have written against 
the formulary and the pope, and I thought myself a confessor. I have been 
put in prison, and I thought myself a martyr. I now no longer interfere in 
anything, and I believe myself to be reasonable.” “What are your 
occupations?” said I to him. “Sir,” replied he, “I am very fond of money.” It 
is thus that almost all men in their old age inwardly laugh at the follies 
which they ardently embraced in their youth. Sects grow old, like men. 
Those which have not been supported by great princes, which have not 
caused great mischief, grow old much sooner than others. They are 


epidemic maladies, which pass over like the sweating sickness and the 
whooping-cough. 

There is no longer any question on the pious reveries of Madame Guyon. 
We no longer read the most unintelligible book of Maxims of the Saints, but 
Telemachus. We no longer remember what the eloquent Bossuet wrote 
against the elegant and amiable Fénelon; we give the preference to his 
funeral orations. In all the dispute on what is called quietism, there has been 
nothing good but the old tale revived of the honest woman who brought a 
torch to burn paradise, and a cruse of water to extinguish the fire of hell, 
that God should no longer be served either through hope or fear. 

I will only remark one singularity in this proceeding, which is not equal 
to the story of the good woman; it is, that the Jesuits, who were so much 
accused in France by the Jansenists of having been founded by St. Ignatius, 
expressly to destroy the love of God, warmly interfered at Rome in favor of 
the pure love of Fénelon. It happened to them as to M. de Langeais, who 
was pursued by his wife to the Parliament of Paris, on account of his 
impotence, and by a girl to the Parliament of Rennes, for having rendered 
her pregnant. He ought to have gained one of these two causes; he lost them 
both. Pure love, for which the Jesuits made so much stir, was condemned at 
Rome, and they were always supposed at Paris to be against loving God. 
This opinion was so rooted in the public mind that when, some years ago, 
an engraving was sold representing our Lord Jesus Christ dressed as a 
Jesuit, a wit — apparently the loustic of the Jansenist party — wrote lines 
under the print intimating that the ingenious fathers had habited God like 
themselves, as the surest means of preventing the love of him: 


Admirez l’artifice extréme 

Les ces péres ingénieux: 

Ils vous ont habillé comme eux, 

Mon Dieu, de peur qu’on ne vous aime. 


At Rome, where such disputes never arise, and where they judge those 
that take place elsewhere, they were much annoyed with quarrels on pure 
love. Cardinal Carpegne, who was the reporter of the affairs of the 
archbishop of Cambray, was ill, and suffered much in a part which is not 
more spared in cardinals than in other men. His surgeon bandaged him with 
fine linen, which is called cambrai (cambric) in Italy as in many other 


places. The cardinal cried out, when the surgeon pleaded that it was the 
finest cambrai: “What! more cambrai still? Is it not enough to have one’s 
head fatigued with it?” Happy the disputes which end thus! Happy would 
man be if all the disputers of the world, if heresiarchs, submitted with so 
much moderation, such magnanimous mildness, as the great archbishop of 
Cambray, who had no desire to be an heresiarch! I know not whether he 
was right in wishing God to be loved for himself alone, but M. de Fénelon 
certainly deserved to be loved thus. 

In purely literary disputes there is often as much snarling and party spirit 
as in more interesting quarrels. We should, if we could, renew the factions 
of the circus, which agitated the Roman Empire. Two rival actresses are 
capable of dividing a town. Men have all a secret fascination for faction. If 
we cannot cabal, pursue, and destroy one another for crowns, tiaras, and 
mitres, we fall upon one another for a dancer or a musician. Rameau had a 
violent party against him, who would have exterminated him; and he knew 
nothing of it. I had a violent party against me, and I knew it well. 


WHYS (THE). 


Why do we scarcely ever know the tenth part of the good we might do? Iris 
clear, that if a nation living between the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the sea, had 
employed, in ameliorating and embellishing the country, a tenth part of the 
money it lost in the war of 1741, and one-half of the men killed to no 
purpose in Germany, the state would have been more flourishing. Why was 
not this done? Why prefer a war, which Europe considered unjust, to the 
happy labors of peace, which would have produced the useful and the 
agreeable? 

Why did Louis XIV., who had so much taste for great monuments, for 
new foundations, for the fine arts, lose eight hundred millions of our money 
in seeing his cuirassiers and his household swim across the Rhine in not 
taking Amsterdam; in stirring up nearly all Europe against him? What could 
he not have done with his eight hundred millions? 

Why, when he reformed jurisprudence, did he reform it only by halves? 
Ought the numerous ancient customs, founded on the decretals and the 
canon law, to be still suffered to exist? Was it necessary that in the many 
causes called ecclesiastical, but which are in reality civil, appeal should be 
made to the bishop; from the bishop to the metropolitan; from the 
metropolitan to the primate; and from the primate to Rome, “ad apostolos”? 
— as if the apostles had of old been the judges of the Gauls “en dernier 
ressort.” 

Why, when Louis XIV. was outrageously insulted by Pope Alexander 
VII. — Chigi — did he amuse himself with sending into France for a legate, 
to make frivolous excuses, and with having a pyramid erected at Rome, the 
inscriptions over which concerned none but the watchmen of Rome — a 
pyramid which he soon after had abolished? Had it not been better to have 
abolished forever the simony by which every bishop and every abbot in 
Gaul pays to the Italian apostolic chamber the half of his revenue? 

Why did the same monarch, when still more grievously insulted by 
Innocent XI. — Odescalchi — who took the part of the prince of Orange 
against him, content himself with having four propositions maintained in 
his universities, and refuse the prayers of the whole magistracy, who 
solicited an eternal rupture with the court of Rome? 


Why, in making the laws, was it forgotten to place all the provinces of 
the kingdom under one uniform law, leaving in existence a hundred 
different customs, and a hundred and forty-four different measures? 

Why were the provinces of this kingdom still reputed foreign to one 
another, so that the merchandise of Normandy, on being conveyed by land 
into Brittany, pays duty, as if it came from England? 

Why was not corn grown in Champagne allowed to be sold in Picardy 
without an express permission — as at Rome permission is obtained for 
three giuli to read forbidden books? 

Why was France left so long under the reproach of venality? It seemed to 
be reserved for Louis XIV. to abolish the custom of buying the right to sit as 
judges over men, as you buy a country house; and making pleaders pay fees 
to the judge, as tickets for the play are paid for at the door. 

Why institute in a kingdom the offices and dignities of king’s 
counsellors: Inspectors of drink, inspectors of the shambles, registrars of 
inventories, controllers of fines, inspectors of hogs, péréquateurs of tailles, 
fuel-measurers, assistant-measurers, fuel-pilers, unloaders of green wood, 
controllers of timber, markers of timber, coal-measurers, corn-sifters, 
inspectors of calves, controllers of poultry, gaugers, assayers of brandy, 
assayers of beer, rollers of casks, unloaders of hay, floor-clearers, inspectors 
of ells, inspectors of wigs? 

These offices; in which doubtless consist the prosperity and splendor of 
an empire, formed numerous communities, which had each their syndics. 
This was all suppressed in 1719; but it was to make room for others of a 
similar kind, in the course of time. Would it not be better to retrench all the 
pomp and luxury of greatness, than miserably to support them by means so 
low and shameful? 

Why has a nation, often reduced to extremity and to some degree of 
humiliation, still supported itself in spite of all the efforts made to crush it? 
Because that nation is active and industrious. The people are like the bees: 
you take from them wax and honey, and they forthwith set to work to 
produce more. 

Why, in half of Europe, do the girls pray to God in Latin, which they do 
not understand? Why, in the sixteenth century, when nearly all the popes 
and bishops notoriously had bastards, did they persist in prohibiting the 
marriage of priests; while the Greek Church has constantly ordained that 
curates should have wives? 


Why, in all antiquity, was there no theological dispute, nor any people 
distinguished by a sectarian appellation? The Egyptians were not called 
Isiacs or Osiriacs. The people of Syria were not named Cybelians. The 
Cretans had a particular devotion for Jupiter, but were not called 
Jupiterians. The ancient Latins were much attached to Saturn, but there was 
not a village in all Latium called Saturnian. The disciples of the God of 
Truth, on the contrary, taking the title of their master himself, and calling 
themselves, like him, “anointed,” declared, as soon as they were able, 
eternal war against all nations that were not “anointed,” and made war upon 
one another for upwards of fourteen hundred years, taking the names of 
Arians, Manicheans, Donatists, Hussites, Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
etc. Even the Jansenists and Molinists have experienced no mortification so 
acute as that of not having it in their power to cut one another’s throats in 
pitched battle. Whence is this? 

Why does a bookseller publicly sell the “Course of Atheism,” by the 
great Lucretius, printed for the dauphin, only son of Louis XIV., by order 
and under the direction of the wise duke of Montausier, and of the eloquent 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, and of the learned Huet, bishop of Avranches? 
There you find those sublime impieties, those admirable lines against 
Providence and the immortality of the soul, which pass from mouth to 
mouth, through all after-ages: 


Ex nihilo, nihil; in nihilum nil posse reverti. 
From nothing, nought; to nothing nought returns. 


Tangere enim ac tangi nisi corpus nulla protest res. 
Matter alone can touch and govern matter. 


Nec bene pro meretis capitur, nec tangitur ira (Deus). 
Nothing can flatter God, or cause his anger. 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 
How great the evil by religion caused! 


Desipire est mortale eterno jungere et una 
Consentire putare, et fungi mutua posse. 
*Tis weak in mortals to attempt to join 

To transient being that which lasts forever. 


Nil igitur mors est, ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 
When death is, we are not; the body dies, and with it all. 


Mortalem tamen esse animam fatere necesse est. 
There is no future; mortal is the soul. 


Hinc Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita. 
Hence ancient fools are superstition’s prey. 


And a hundred other lines which charm all nations — the immortal 
productions of a mind which believed itself to be mortal. Not only are these 
Latin verses sold in the Rue St. Jacques and on the Quai des Augustins, but 
you fearlessly purchase the translations made into all the patois derived 
from the Latin tongue — translations decorated with learned notes, which 
elucidate the doctrine of materialism, collect all the proofs against the 
Divinity, and would annihilate it, if it could be destroyed. You find this 
book, bound in morocco, in the fine library of a great and devout prince, of 
a cardinal, of a chancellor, of an archbishop, of a round-capped president: 
but the first eighteen books of de Thou were condemned as soon as they 
appeared. A poor Gallic philosopher ventures to publish, in his own name, 
that if men had been born without fingers, they would never have been able 
to work tapestry; and immediately another Gaul, who for his money has 
obtained a robe of office, requires that the book and the author be burned. 

Why are scenic exhibitions anathematized by certain persons who call 
themselves of the first order in the state, seeing that such exhibitions are 
necessary to all the orders of the state, and that the laws of the state uphold 
them with equal splendor and regularity? 

Why do we abandon to contempt, debasement, oppression, and rapine, 
the great mass of those laborious and harmless men who cultivate the earth 
every day of the year, that we may eat of all its fruits? And why, on the 
contrary, do we pay respect, attention, and court, to the useless and often 
very wicked man who lives only by their labor, and is rich only by their 
misery? 

Why, during so many ages, among so many men who sow the corn with 
which we are fed, has there been no one to discover that ridiculous error 
which teaches that the grain must rot in order to germinate, and die to 


Spring up again — an error which has led to many impertinent assertions, to 
many false comparisons, and to many ridiculous opinions? 

Why, since the fruits of the earth are so necessary for the preservation of 
men and animals, do we find so many years, and so many centuries, in 
which these fruits are absolutely wanting? why is the earth covered with 
poisons in the half of Africa and of America? why is there no tract of land 
where there are not more insects than men? why does a little whitish and 
offensive secretion form a being which will have hard bones, desires, and 
thoughts? and why shall those beings be constantly persecuting one 
another? why does there exist so much evil, everything being formed by a 
God whom all Theists agree in calling good? why, since we are always 
complaining of our ills, are we constantly employed in redoubling them? 
why, since we are so miserable, has it been imagined that to die is an evil — 
when it is clear that not to have been, before our birth, was no evil? why 
does it rain every day into the sea, while so many deserts demand rain, yet 
are constantly arid? why and how have we dreams in our sleep, if we have 
no soul? and if we have one, how is it that these dreams are always so 
incoherent and so extravagant? why do the heavens revolve from east to 
west, rather than the contrary way? why do we exist? why does anything 
exist? 


WICKED. 


We are told that human nature is essentially perverse; that man is born a 
child of the devil, and wicked. Nothing can be more injudicious; for thou, 
my friend, who preachest to me that all the world is born perverse, warnest 
me that thou art born such also, and that I must mistrust thee as I would a 
fox or a crocodile. Oh, no! sayest thou; I am regenerated; I am neither a 
heretic nor an infidel; you may trust in me. But the rest of mankind, which 
are either heretic, or what thou callest infidel, will be an assemblage of 
monsters, and every time that thou speakest to a Lutheran or a Turk, thou 
mayest be sure that they will rob and murder thee, for they are children of 
the devil, they are born wicked; the one is not regenerated, the other is 
degenerated. It would be much more reasonable, much more noble, to say 
to men: “You are all born good; see how dreadful it is to corrupt the purity 
of your being. All mankind should be dealt with as are all men 
individually.” If a canon leads a scandalous life, we say to him: “Is it 
possible that you would dishonor the dignity of canon?” We remind a 
lawyer that he has the honor of being a counsellor to the king, and that he 
should set an example. We say to a soldier to encourage him: “Remember 
that thou art of the regiment of Champagne.” We should say to every 
individual: “Remember thy dignity as a man.” 

And indeed, notwithstanding the contrary theory, we always return to 
that; for what else signifies the expression, so frequently used in all nations: 
“Be yourself again?” If we are born of the devil, if our origin was criminal, 
if our blood was formed of an infernal liquor, this expression: “Be yourself 
again,” would signify: “Consult, follow your diabolical nature; be an 
impostor, thief, and assassin; it is the law of your nature.” 

Man is not born wicked; he becomes so, as he becomes sick. Physicians 
present themselves and say to him: “You are born sick.” It is very certain 
these doctors, whatever they may say or do, will not cure him, if the malady 
is inherent in his nature; besides, these reasoners are often very ailing 
themselves. 

Assemble all the children of the universe; you will see in them only 
innocence, mildness, and fear; if they were born wicked, mischievous, and 
cruel, they would show some signs of it, as little serpents try to bite, and 
little tigers to tear. But nature not having given to men more offensive arms 


than to pigeons and rabbits, she cannot have given them an instinct leading 
them to destroy. 

Man, therefore, is not born bad; why, therefore, are several infected with 
the plague of wickedness? It is, that those who are at their head being taken 
with the malady, communicate it to the rest of men: as a woman attacked 
with the distemper which Christopher Columbus brought from America, 
spreads the venom from one end of Europe to the other. 

The first ambitious man corrupted the earth. You will tell me that this 
first monster has sowed the seed of pride, rapine, fraud, and cruelty, which 
is in all men. I confess, that in general most of our brethren can acquire 
these qualities; but has everybody the putrid fever, the stone and gravel, 
because everybody is exposed to it? 

There are whole nations which are not wicked: the Philadelphians, the 
Banians, have never killed any one. The Chinese, the people of Tonquin, 
Lao, Siam, and even Japan, for more than a hundred years have not been 
acquainted with war. In ten years we scarcely see one of those great crimes 
which astonish human nature in the cities of Rome, Venice, Paris, London, 
and Amsterdam; towns in which cupidity, the mother of all crimes, is 
extreme. 

If men were essentially wicked — if they were all born submissive to a 
being as mischievous as unfortunate, who, to revenge himself for his 
punishment, inspired them with all his passions — we should every 
moming see husbands assassinated by their wives, and fathers by their 
children; as at break of day we see fowls strangled by a weasel who comes 
to suck their blood. 

If there be a thousand millions of men on the earth, that is much; that 
gives about five hundred millions of women, who sew, spin, nourish their 
little ones, keep their houses or cabins in order, and slander their neighbors 
a little. I see not what great harm these poor innocents do on earth. Of this 
number of inhabitants of the globe, there are at least two hundred millions 
of children, who certainly neither kill nor steal, and about as many old 
people and invalids, who have not the power of doing so. There will remain, 
at most, a hundred millions of robust young people capable of crime. Of 
this hundred millions, there are ninety continually occupied in forcing the 
earth, by prodigious labor, to furnish them with food and clothing; these 
have scarcely time. In the ten remaining millions will be comprised idle 
people and good company, who would enjoy themselves at their ease; men 


of talent occupied in their professions; magistrates, priests, visibly 
interested in leading a pure life, at least in appearance. Therefore, of truly 
wicked people, there will only remain a few politicians, either secular or 
regular, who will always trouble the world, and some thousand vagabonds 
who hire their services to these politicians. Now, there is never a million of 
these ferocious beasts employed at once, and in this number I reckon 
highwaymen. You have therefore on the earth, in the most stormy times, 
only one man in a thousand whom we can call wicked, and he is not always 
SO. 

There is, therefore infinitely less wickedness on the earth than we are 
told and believe there is. There is still too much, no doubt; we see 
misfortunes and horrible crimes; but the pleasure of complaining of and 
exaggerating them is so great, that at the least scratch we say that the earth 
flows with blood. Have you been deceived? — all men are perjured. A 
melancholy mind which has suffered injustice, sees the earth covered with 
damned people: as a young rake, supping with his lady, on coming from the 
opera, imagines that there are no unfortunates. 


WILL. 


Some very subtle Greeks formerly consulted Pope Honorius I., to know 
whether Jesus, when He was in the world, had one will or two, when He 
would sleep or watch, eat or repair to the water-closet, walk or sit. 

“What signifies it to you?” answered the very wise bishop of Rome, 
Honorius. “He has certainly at present the will for you to be well-disposed 
people — that should satisfy you; He has no will for you to be babbling 
sophists, to fight continually for the bishop’s mitre and the ass’s shadow. I 
advise you to live in peace, and not to lose in useless disputes the time 
which you might employ in good works.” 

“Holy father, you have said well; this is the most important affair in the 
world. We have already set Europe, Asia, and Africa on fire, to know 
whether Jesus had two persons and one nature, or one nature and two 
persons, or rather two persons and two natures, or rather one person and one 
nature.” 

“My dear brethren, you have acted wrongly; we should give broth to the 
sick and bread to the poor. It is doubtless right to help the poor! but is not 
the patriarch Sergius about to decide in a council at Constantinople, that 
Jesus had two natures and one will? And the emperor, who knows nothing 
about it, is of this opinion.” 

“Well, be it so! but above all defend yourself from the Mahometans, who 
box your ears every day, and who have a very bad will towards you. It is 
well said! But behold the bishops of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco, 
all declare firmly for the two wills. We must have an opinion; what is 
yours?” 

“My opinion is, that you are madmen, who will lose the Christian 
religion which we have established with so much trouble. You will do so 
much mischief with your folly, that Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco, of 
which you speak to me, will become Mahometan, and there will not be a 
Christian chapel in Africa. Meantime, I am for the emperor and the council, 
until you have another council and another emperor.” 

“This does not satisfy us. Do you believe in two wills or one?” 

“Listen: if these two wills are alike, it is as if there was but one; if they 
are contrary, he who has two wills at once will do two contrary things at 
once, which is absurd: consequently, I am for a single will.” 


“Ah, holy father, you are a monothelite! Heresy! the devil! 
Excommunicate him! depose him! A council, quick! another council! 
another emperor! another bishop of Rome! another patriarch!” 

“My God! how mad these poor Greeks are with all their vain and 
interminable disputes! My successor will do well to dream of being 
powerful and rich.” 

Scarcely had Honorius uttered these words when he learned that the 
emperor Heraclius was dead, after having been beaten by the Mahometans. 
His widow, Martina, poisoned her son-in-law; the senate caused Martina’s 
tongue to be cut out, and the nose of another son of the emperor to be slit: 
all the Greek Empire flowed in blood. Would it not be better not to have 
disputed on the two wills? And this Pope Honorius, against whom the 
Jansenists have written so much — was he not a very sensible man? 


WIT, SPIRIT, INTELLECT. 


A man who had some knowledge of the human heart, was consulted upon a 
tragedy which was to be represented; and he answered, there was so much 
wit in the piece, that he doubted of its success. What! you will exclaim, is 
that a fault, at a time when every one is in search of wit — when each one 
writes but to show that he has it — when the public even applaud the falsest 
thoughts, if they are brilliant? — Yes, doubtless, they will applaud the first 
day, and be wearied the second. 

What is called wit, is sometimes a new comparison, sometimes a subtle 
allusion; here, it is the abuse of a word, which is presented in one sense, and 
left to be understood in another; there, a delicate relation between two ideas 
not very common. It is a singular metaphor; it is the discovery of something 
in an object which does not at first strike the observation, but which is 
really in it; it is the art either of bringing together two things apparently 
remote, or of dividing two things which seem to be united, or of opposing 
them to each other. It is that of expressing only one-half of what you think, 
and leaving the other to be guessed. In short, I would tell you of all the 
different ways of showing wit, if I had more; but all these gems — and I do 
not here include the counterfeits — are very rarely suited to a serious work 
— to one which is to interest the reader. The reason is, that then the author 
appears, and the public desire to see only the hero; for the hero is constantly 
either in passion or in danger. Danger and the passions do not go in search 
of wit. Priam and Hecuba do not compose epigrams while their children are 
butchered in flaming Troy; Dido does not sigh out her soul in madrigals, 
while rushing to the pile on which she is about to immolate herself; 
Demosthenes makes no display of pretty thoughts while he is inciting the 
Athenians to war. If he had, he would be a rhetorician; whereas he is a 
statesman. 

The art of the admirable Racine is far above what is called wit; but if 
Pyrrhus had always expressed himself in this style: 


Vaincu, chargé de fers, de regrets consumé, 
Briilé de plus de feux que je n’en allumdi.... 
Hélas! fus-je jamais si cruel que vous |’étes? 


Conquered and chained, worn out by vain desire, 
Scorched by more flames than I have ever lighted... 
Alas! my cruelty ne’er equalled yours! 


— if Orestes had been continually saying that the “Scythians are less 
cruel than Hermione,” these two personages would excite no emotion at all; 
it would be perceived that true passion rarely occupies itself with such 
comparisons; and that there is some disproportion between the real flames 
by which Troy was consumed and the flames of Pyrrhus’ love — between 
the Scythians immolating men, and Hermione not loving Orestes. Cinna 
says, speaking of Pompey: 


Le ciel choisit sa mort, pour servir dignement 
D’une marque éternelle a ce grand changement; 
Et devait cette gloire aux manes d’un tel homme, 
D’emporter avec eux la liberté de Rome. 


Heaven chose the death of such a man, to be 
Th’ eternal landmark of this mighty change. 
His manes called for no less offering 

Than Roman liberty. 


This thought is very brilliant; there is much wit in it, as also an air of 
imposing grandeur. I am sure that these lines, pronounced with all the 
enthusiasm and art of a great actor, will be applauded; but I am also sure 
that the play of “Cinna,” had it been written entirely in this taste, would 
never have been long played. Why, indeed, was heaven bound to do 
Pompey the honor of making the Romans slaves after his death? The 
contrary would be truer: the manes of Pompey should rather have obtained 
from heaven the everlasting maintenance of that liberty for which he is 
supposed to have fought and died. 

What, then, would any work be which should be full of such far-fetched 
and questionable thoughts? How much superior to all these brilliant ideas 
are those simple and natural lines: 


Cinna, tu t’en souviens, et veux m’assassiner! 
— CINNA, act V, scene i. 
Thou dost remember, Cinna, yet wouldst kill me! 


Soyons amis, Cinna; c’est moi qui t’en convie. 
— ID., act v, scene ili. 
Let us be friends, Cinna; ’tis I who ask it. 


True beauty consists, not in what is called wit, but in sublimity and 
simplicity. Let Antiochus, in “Rodogune,” say of his mistress, who quits 
him, after disgracefully proposing to him to kill his mother: 


Elle fuit, mais en Parthe, en nous percant le ceeur. 
She flies, but, like the Parthian, flying, wounds. 


Antiochus has wit; he makes an epigram against Rodogune; he 
ingeniously likens her last words in going away, to the arrows which the 
Parthians used to discharge in their flight. But it is not because his mistress 
goes away, that the proposal to kill his mother is revolting: whether she 
goes or stays, the heart of Antiochus is equally wounded. The epigram, 
therefore, is false; and if Rodogune did not go away, this bad epigram could 
not be retained. 

I select these examples expressly from the best authors, in order that they 
may be the more striking. I do not lay hold of those puns which play upon 
words, the false taste of which is felt by all. There is no one that does not 
laugh when, in the tragedy of the “Golden Fleece,” Hypsipyle says to 
Medea, alluding to her sorceries: 


Je n’ai que des attraits, et vous avez des charmes. 
I have attractions only, you have charms. 


Corneille found the stage and every other department of literature 
infested with these puerilities, into which he rarely fell. 

I wish here to speak only of such strokes of wit as would be admitted 
elsewhere, and as the serious style rejects. To their authors might be applied 
the sentence of Plutarch, translated with the happy naivete of Amiot: “Tu 
tiens sans propos beaucoup de bons propos.” 

There occurs to my recollection one of those brilliant passages, which I 
have seen quoted as a model in many works of taste, and even in the treatise 
on studies by the late M. Rollin. This piece is taken from the fine funeral 
oration on the great Turenne, composed by Fléchier. It is true, that in this 
oration Fléchier almost equalled the sublime Bossuet, whom I have called 


and still call the only eloquent man among so many elegant writers; but it 
appears to me that the passage of which I am speaking would not have been 
employed by the bishop of Meaux. Here it is: 

“Ye powers hostile to France, you live; and the spirit of Christian charity 
forbids me to wish your death.... but you live; and I mourn in this pulpit 
over a virtuous leader, whose intentions were pure....” 

An apostrophe in this taste would have been suitable to Rome in the civil 
war, after the assassination of Pompey; or to London, after the murder of 
Charles I.; because the interests of Pompey and Charles I. were really in 
question. But is it decent to insinuate in the pulpit a wish for the death of 
the emperor, the king of Spain, and the electors, and put in the balance 
against them the commander-in-chief employed by a king who was their 
enemy? Should the intentions of a leader — which can only be to serve his 
prince — be compared with the political interests of the crowned heads 
against whom he served? What would be said of a German who should 
have wished for the death of the king of France, on the occasion of the 
death of General Merci, “whose intentions were pure”? Why, then, has this 
passage always been praised by the rhetoricians? Because the figure is in 
itself beautiful and pathetic; but they do not thoroughly investigate the 
fitness of the thought. 

I now return to my paradox; that none of those glittering ornaments, to 
which we give the name of wit, should find a place in great works designed 
to instruct or to move the passions. I will even say that they ought to be 
banished from the opera. Music expresses passions, sentiments, images; but 
where are the notes that can render an epigram? Quinault was sometimes 
negligent, but he was always natural. 

Of all our operas, that which is the most ornamented, or rather the most 
overloaded, with this epigrammatic spirit, is the ballet of the “Triumph of 
the Arts,” composed by an amiable man, who always thought with subtlety, 
and expressed himself with delicacy; but who, by the abuse of this talent, 
contributed a little to the decline of letters after the glorious era of Louis 
XIV. In this ballet, in which Pygmalion animates his statue, he says to it: 


Vos premiers mouvemens ont été de m’aimer. 
And love for me your earliest movements showed. 


I remember to have heard this line admired by some persons in my 
youth. But who does not perceive that the movements of the body of the 
statue are here confounded with the movements of the heart, and that in any 
sense the phrase is not French — that it is, in fact, a pun, a jest? How could 
it be that a man who had so much wit, had not enough to retrench these 
egregious faults? This same man — who, despising Homer, translated him; 
who, in translating him, thought to correct him, and by abridging him, 
thought to make him read — had a mind to make Homer a wit. It is he who, 
when Achilles reappears, reconciled to the Greeks who are ready to avenge 
him, makes the whole camp exclaim: 


Que ne vaincra-t-il point? II s’est vaincu lui-méme. 
What shall oppose him, conqueror of himself? 


A man must indeed be fond of witticisms, when he makes fifty thousand 
men pun all at once upon the same word. 

This play of the imagination, these quips, these cranks, these random 
shafts, these gayeties, these little broken sentences, these ingenious 
familiarities, which it is now the fashion to lavish so profusely, are befitting 
no works but those of pure amusement. The front of the Louvre, by 
Perrault, is simple and majestic; minute omaments may appear with grace 
in a cabinet. Have as much wit as you will, or as you can, in a madrigal, in 
light verses, in a scene of a comedy, when it is to be neither impassioned 
nor simple, in a compliment, in a “novellette,” or in a letter, where you 
assume gayety yourself in order to communicate it to your friends. 

Far from having reproached Voiture with having wit in his letters, I 
found, on the contrary, that he had not enough, although he was constantly 
seeking it. It is said that dancing-masters make their bow ill, because they 
are anxious to make it too well. I thought this was often the case with 
Voiture; his best letters are studied; you feel that he is fatiguing himself to 
find that which presents itself so naturally to Count Anthony Hamilton, to 
Madame de Sévigné, and to so many other women, who write these trifles 
without an effort, better than Voiture wrote them with labor. Despréaux, 
who in his first satires had ventured to compare Voiture to Horace, changed 
his opinion when his taste was ripened by age. I know that it matters very 
little, in the affairs of this world, whether Voiture was or was not a great 
genius; whether he wrote only a few pretty letters, or that all his pieces of 


pleasantry were models. But we, who cultivate and love the liberal arts, cast 
an attentive eye on what is quite indifferent to the rest of the world. Good 
taste is to us in literature what it is to women in dress; and provided that 
one’s opinions shall not be made a party matter, it appears to me that one 
may boldly say, that there are but few excellent things in Voiture, and that 
Marot might easily be reduced to a few pages. 

Not that we wish to take from them their reputation; on the contrary, we 
wish to ascertain precisely what that reputation cost them, and what are the 
real beauties for which their defects have been tolerated. We must know 
what we are to follow, and what we are to avoid; this is the real fruit of the 
profound study of the belles-lettres; this is what Horace did when he 
examined Lucilius critically. Horace made himself enemies thereby; but he 
enlightened his enemies themselves. 

This desire of shining and of saying in a novel manner what has been 
said by others, is a source of new expressions as well as far-fetched 
thoughts. He who cannot shine by thought, seeks to bring himself into 
notice by a word. Hence it has at last been thought proper to substitute 
“amabilités,’ for “agrémens”; “négligemment” for “avec négligence”; 
“badiner les amours,” for “badiner avec les amours.” There are numberless 
other affectations of this kind; and if this be continued, the language of 
Bossuet, of Racine, of Corneille, of Boileau, of Fénelon, will soon be 
obsolete. Why avoid an expression which is in use, to introduce another 
which says precisely the same thing? A new word is pardonable only when 
it is absolutely necessary, intelligible, and sonorous. In physical science, we 
are obliged to make them; a new discovery, a new machine, requires a new 
word. But do we make any new discoveries in the human heart? Is there any 
other greatness than that of Corneille and Bossuet? Are there any other 
passions than those which have been delineated by Racine, and sketched by 
Quinault? Is there any other gospel morality than that of Bourdaloue? 

They who charge our language with not being sufficiently copious, must 
indeed have found sterility somewhere, but it is in themselves. “Rem verba 
sequuntur.” When an idea is forcibly impressed on the mind — when a 
clear and vigorous head is in full possession of its thought — it issues from 
the brain, arrayed in suitable expressions, as Minerva came forth in full 
armor to wait upon Jupiter. In fine, the conclusion from this is that neither 
thoughts nor expressions should be far-fetched; and that the art, in all great 
works, is to reason well, without entering into too many arguments; to paint 


well, without striving to paint everything; and to be affecting, without 
striving constantly to excite passions. Certes, I am here giving fine counsel. 
Have I taken it myself? Alas! no! 


Pauci quos cequus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad ethera virtus, 
Dis geniti potuere. — AENEID, b. vi, v. 129. 


To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 
And those of shining worth and heavenly race. 
— DRYDEN. 


SECTION II. 


Spirit — Wit. 


The word “spirit,” when it signifies “a quality of the mind,” is one of those 
vague terms to which almost every one who pronounces it attaches a 
different sense; it expresses some other thing than judgment, genius, taste, 
talent, penetration, comprehensiveness, grace, or subtlety, yet is akin to all 
these merits; it might be defined to be “ingenious reason.” 

It is a generic word, which always needs another word to determine it; 
and when we hear it said: “This is a work of spirit,” or “He is a man of 
spirit,” we have very good reason to ask: “Spirit of what?” The sublime 
spirit of Corneille is neither the exact spirit of Boileau, nor the simple spirit 
of La Fontaine; and the spirit of La Bruyére, which is the art of portraying 
singularity, is not that of Malebranche, which is imaginative and profound. 

When a man is said to have “a judicious spirit,” the meaning is, not so 
much that he has what is called spirit, as that he has an enlightened reason. 
A spirit firm, masculine, courageous, great, little, weak, light, mild, hasty, 
etc., signifies the character and temper of the mind, and has no relation to 
what is understood in society by the expression “spirited.” 

Spirit, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is much akin to wit; yet 
does not signify precisely the same thing; for the term, “man of spirit,” can 
never be taken in a bad sense; but that of “a wit,” is sometimes pronounced 
ironically. 

Whence this difference? It is that “a man of spirit” does not signify 
“superior wit,” “marked talent”; and “a wit” does. This expression, “man of 
spirit,” announces no pretensions; but “wit” is a sort of advertisement; it is 
an art which requires cultivation; it is a sort of profession; and thereby 
exposes to envy and ridicule. 

In this sense, Father Bouhours would have been right in giving us to 
understand that the Germans had no pretensions to wit; for at that time their 
learned men occupied themselves in scarcely any works but those of labor 
and painful research, which did not admit of their scattering flowers, of 
their striving to shine, and mixing up wit with learning. 

They who despise the genius of Aristotle should, instead of contenting 
themselves with condemning his physics — which could not be good, 
inasmuch as they wanted experiments — be much astonished to find that 
Aristotle, in his rhetoric, taught perfectly the art of saying things with spirit. 


He states that this art consists in not merely using the proper word, which 
says nothing new; but that a metaphor must be employed — a figure, the 
sense of which is clear, and its expression energetic. Of this, he adduces 
several instances; and, among others, what Pericles said of a battle in which 
the flower of the Athenian youth had perished: “The year has been stripped 
of its spring.” 

Aristotle is very right in saying that novelty is necessary. The first person 
who, to express that pleasures are mingled with bitterness, likened them to 
roses accompanied by thorns, had wit; they who repeated it had none. 

Spirited expression does not always consist in a metaphor; but also in a 
new term — in leaving one half of one’s thoughts to be easily divined; this 
is called “subtleness,” “delicacy”; and this manner is the more pleasing, as 
it exercises and gives scope for the wit of others. 

Allusions, allegories, and comparisons, open a vast field for ingenious 
thoughts. The effects of nature, fable, history, presented to the memory, 
furnish a happy imagination with materials of which it makes a suitable use. 

It will not be useless to give examples in these different kinds. The 
following is a madrigal by M. de la Sabliére, which has always been held in 
high estimation by people of taste: 


Eglé tremble que, dans ce jour, 

L’Hymen, plus puissant que l’Amour, 

N’enleéve ses trésors, sans quelle ose s’en plaindre 
Elle a négligé mes avis; 

Si la belle les ett suivis, 

Elle n’aurait plus rien a craindre. 


Weeping, murmuring, complaining, 

Lost to every gay delight, 

Mira, too sincere for feigning, 

Fears th’ approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 

Had Mira followed my direction, 

She long had wanted cause of fear. — GOLDSMITH. 


It does not appear that the author could either better have masked, or 
better have conveyed, the meaning which he was afraid to express. The 
following madrigal seems more brilliant and more pleasing; it is an allusion 
to fable: 


Vous étes belle, et votre sceur est belle; 
Entre vous deux tout choix serait bien doux 
L’Amour était blonde comme vous, 

Mais il amait une brune comme elle. 


You are a beauty, and your sister, too; 

In choosing ‘twixt you, then, we cannot err; 
Love, to be sure, was fair like you; 

But, then, he courted a brunette like her. 


There is another, and a very old one. It is by Bertaut, bishop of Séez, and 
seems superior to the two former; it unites wit and feeling: 


Quand je revis ce que j’ai tant aime, 
Pen s’en fallut que mon coeur rallumé 
N’en fit le charme en mon Gme renaitre; 
Et que mon ceur, autrefois son captif, 
Ne ressemblat l’esclave fugitif, 

A qui le sort fit recontrer son maitre. 


When I beheld again the once-loved form, 
Again within my heart the rising storm 

Had nearly cast the spell around my soul, 
Which erst had bound me captive at her feet, 
As some poor slave, escaped from rude control, 
His master’s dreaded face may haply meet. 


Strokes like these please every one, and characterize the delicate spirit of 
an ingenious nation. The great point is to know how far this spirit is 
admissible. It is clear that, in great works, it should be employed with 
moderation, for this very reason, that it is an ornament. The great art 
consists in propriety. 


A subtle, ingenious thought, a just and flowery comparison, is a defect 
when only reason or passion should speak, or when great interests are to be 
discussed. This is not false wit, but misplaced; and every beauty, when out 
of its place, is a beauty no longer. 

This is a fault of which Virgil was never guilty, and with which Tasso 
may now and then be charged, admirable as he otherwise is. The cause of it 
is that the author, too full of his own ideas, wishes to show himself, when 
he should only show his personages. 

The best way of learning the use that should be made of wit, is to read 
the few good works of genius which are to be found in the learned 
languages and in our own. False wit is not the same as misplaced wit. It is 
not merely a false thought, for a thought might be false without being 
ingenious; it is a thought at once false and elaborate. 

It has already been remarked that a man of great wit, who translated, or 
rather abridged Homer into French verse, thought to embellish that poet, 
whose simplicity forms his character, by loading him with ornaments. On 
the subject of the reconciliation of Achilles, he says: 


Tout le camp s’écria dans une joie extréme, 
Que ne vaincra-t-il point? II s’est vaincu lui-méme. 


Cried the whole camp, with overflowing joy — 
What still resist him? He’s o’ercome himself. 


In the first place it does not at all follow, because one has overcome 
one’s anger, that one shall not be beaten. Secondly, is it possible that a 
whole army should, by some sudden inspiration, make instantaneously the 
same pun? 

If this fault shocks all judges of severe taste, how revolting must be all 
those forced witticisms, those intricate and puzzling thoughts, which 
abound in otherwise valuable writings! Is it to be endured, that in a work of 
mathematics it should be said: “If Saturn should one day be missing, his 
place would be taken by one of the remotest of his satellites; for great lords 
always keep their successors at a distance?” Is it endurable to talk of 
Hercules being acquainted with physics, and that it is impossible to resist a 
philosopher of such force? Such are the excesses into which we are led by 
the thirst for shining and surprising by novelty. This petty vanity has 


produced verbal witticisms in all languages, which is the worst species of 
false wit. 

False taste differs from false wit, for the latter is always an affectation — 
an effort to do wrong; whereas the former is often a habit of doing wrong 
without effort, and following instinctively an established bad example. 

The intemperance and incoherence of the imaginations of the Orientals, 
is a false taste; but it is rather a want of wit than an abuse of it. Stars falling, 
mountains opening, rivers rolling back, sun and moon dissolving, false and 
gigantic similes, continual violence to nature, are the characteristics of these 
writers; because in those countries where there has never been any public 
speaking, true eloquence cannot have been cultivated; and because it is 
much easier to write fustian than to write that which is just, refined, and 
delicate. 

False wit is precisely the reverse of these trivial and inflated ideas; it is a 
tiresome search after subtleties, an affectation of saying enigmatically what 
others have said naturally; or bringing together ideas which appear 
incompatible; of dividing what ought to be united; of laying hold on false 
affinities; of mixing, contrary to decency, the trifling with the serious, and 
the petty with the grand. 

It were here a superfluous task to string together quotations in which the 
word spirit is to be found. We shall content ourselves with examining one 
from Boileau, which is given in the great dictionary of Trévoux: “It is a 
property of great spirits, when they begin to grow old and decay, to be 
pleased with stories and fables.” This reflection is not just. A great spirit 
may fall into this weakness, but it is no property of great spirits. Nothing is 
more calculated to mislead the young than the quoting of faults of good 
writers as examples. 

We must not here forget to mention in how many different senses the 
word “spirit” is employed. This is not a defect of language; on the contrary, 
it is an advantage to have roots which ramify into so many branches. 

“Spirit of a body,” “of a society,” is used to express the customs, the 
peculiar language and conduct, the prejudices of a body. “Spirit of party,” is 
to the “spirit of a body,” what the passions are to ordinary sentiments. 

“Spirit of a law,” is used to designate its intention; in this sense it has 
been said: “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” “Spirit of a work,” 
to denote its character and object. “Spirit of revenge,” to signify desire and 
intention of taking revenge. “Spirit of discord,” “spirit of revolt,” etc. 


In one dictionary has been quoted “spirit of politeness”; but from an 
author named Bellegarde, who is no authority. Both authors and examples 
should be selected with scrupulous caution. We cannot say “spirit of 
politeness,” as we say “spirit of revenge,” of “dissension,” of “faction”; for 
politeness is not a passion animated by a powerful motive which prompts it, 
and which is metaphorically called spirit. 

“Familiar spirit,’ is used in another sense, and signifies those 
intermediate beings, those genii, those demons, believed in by the ancients; 
as the “spirit of Socrates,” etc. 

Spirit sometimes denotes the more subtle part of matter; we say, “animal 
spirits,” “vital spirits,” to signify that which has never been seen, but which 
gives motion and life. These spirits, which are thought to flow rapidly 
through the nerves, are probably a subtile fire. Dr. Mead is the first who 
seems to have given proofs of this, in his treatise on poisons. Spirit, in 
chemistry, too, is a term which receives various acceptations, but always 
denotes the more subtile part of matter. 


SECTION IIL. 


Spirit. 


Is not this word a striking proof of the imperfection of languages; of the 
chaos in which they still are, and the chance which has directed almost all 
our conceptions? It pleased the Greeks, as well as other nations, to give the 
name of wind, breath— “pneuma” — to that which they vaguely understand 
by respiration, life, soul. So that, among the ancients, soul and wind were, 
in one sense, the same thing; and if we were to say that man is a pneumatic 
machine, we should only translate the language of the Greeks. The Latins 
imitated them, and used the word “spiritus,” spirit, breath. “Anima” and 
“spiritus” were the same thing. 

The “rouhak” of the Phoenicians, and, as it is said, of the Chaldeans 
likewise, signified breath and wind. When the Bible was translated into 
Latin, the words, breath, spirit, wind, soul, were always used differently. 
“Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas” — the breath of God — the spirit of 
God — was borne on the waters. 

“Spiritus vite” — the breath of life — the soul of life. “Inspiravit in 
faciem ejus spiraculum” or “spiritum vite” — And he breathed upon his 
face the breath of life; and, according to the Hebrew, he breathed into his 
nostrils the breath, the spirit, of life. 

“Hec quum dixisset, insufflavit et dixit eis, accipite spiritum sanctum” 
— Having spoken these words, he breathed on them, and said: Receive ye 
the holy breath — the holy spirit. 

“Spiritus ubi vult spirat, et vocem ejus audis; sed nescis unde veniat” — 
The spirit, the wind, breathes where it will, and thou hearest its voice 
(sound); but thou knowest not whence it comes. 

The distance is somewhat considerable between this and our pamphlets 
of the Quay des Augustins and the Pont-neuf, entitled, “Spirit of Marivaux,” 
“Spirit of Desfontaines,” etc. 

What we commonly understand in French by “esprit,” “bel-esprit,” “trait 
d’esprit,” are — ingenious thoughts. No other nation has made the same use 
of the word “spiritus.” The Latins said “ingenium”; the Greeks, “eupheuia”; 
or they employed adjectives. The Spaniards say “agudo,” “agudeza.” The 
Italians commonly use the term “ingegno.” 

The English make use of the words “wit,” “witty,” the etymology of 
which is good; for “witty” formerly signified “wise.” The Germans say 
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“verstandig”; and when they mean to express ingenious, lively, agreeable 
thoughts, they say “rich in sensations”— “sinnreich.” Hence it is that the 
English, who have retained many of the expressions of the ancient 
Germanic and French tongue, say, “sensible man.” Thus almost all the 
words that express ideas of the understanding are metaphors. 
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“Ingegno,” “ingenium,” comes from “that which generates”; “agudeza,” 
from “that which is pointed”; “sinnreich,” from “sensations”; “spirit,” from 
“wind”; and “wit,” from “wisdom.” 

In every language, the word that answers to spirit in general is of several 
kinds; and when you are told that such a one is a “man of spirit,” you have a 
right to ask: Of what spirit? 

Girard, in his useful book of definitions, entitled “French Synonymes,” 
thus concludes: “In our intercourse with women, it is necessary to have wit, 
or a jargon which has the appearance of it. (This is not doing them honor; 
they deserve better.) Understanding is in demand with politicians and 
courtiers.” It seems to me that understanding is necessary everywhere, and 
that it is very extraordinary to hear of understanding in demand. 

“Genius is proper with people of project and expense.” Either I am 
mistaken, or the genius of Corneille was made for all spectators — the 
genius of Bossuet for all auditors — yet more than for people of expense. 

The wind, which answers to “Spiritus,” — spirit, wind, breath — 
necessarily giving to all nations the idea of air, they all supposed that our 
faculty of thinking and acting — that which animates us — is air; whence 
our “souls are a subtile air.” Hence, manes, spirits, ghosts, shades, are 
composed of air. 

Hence we used to say, not long ago, “A ‘spirit’ has appeared to him; he 
has a ‘familiar spirit;’ that castle is haunted by ‘spirits;’” and the populace 
say so still. 

The word “spiritus” has hardly ever been used in this sense, except in the 
translations of the Hebrew books into bad Latin. 

“Manes,” “umbra,” “simulacra,” are the expressions of Cicero and 
Virgil. The Germans say, “geist”; the English, “ghost”; the Spaniards, 
“duende,” “trasgo”; the Italians appear to have no term signifying ghost. 
The French alone have made use of the word “spirit” (esprit). The words for 
all nations should be, “phantom,” “imagination,” “reverie,” “folly,” 
“knavery.” 
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SECTION IV. 


Wit. 


When a nation is beginning to emerge from barbarism, it strives to show 
what we call wit. Thus, in the first attempts made in the time of Francis I., 
we find in Marot such puns, plays on words, as would now be intolerable. 


Remorentin la parte rememore: 
Cognac s’en cogne en sa poitrine bléme, 
Anjou faict jou, Angouléme est de méme. 


These fine ideas are not such as at once present themselves to express the 
grief of nations. Many instances of this depraved taste might be adduced; 
but we shall content ourselves with this, which is the most striking of all. 

In the second era of the human mind in France — in the time of Balzac, 
Mairet, Rotrou, Corneille — applause was given to every thought that 
surprised by new images, which were called “wit.” These lines of the 
tragedy of “Pyramus” were very well received: 


Ah! voici le poignard qui du sang de son maitre 
Sest souillé lachement; il en rougit, le traitre! 


Behold the dagger which has basely drunk 
Its master’s blood! See how the traitor blushes! 


There was thought to be great art in giving feeling to this dagger, in 
making it red with shame at being stained with the blood of Pyramus, as 
much as with the blood itself. No one exclaimed against Corneille, when, in 
his tragedy of “Andromeda,” Phineus says to the sun: 


Tu luis, soleil, et ta lumiére 
Semble se plaire a m’affliger. 

Ah! mon amour te va bien obliger 
A quitter soudain ta carriére. 
Viens, soleil, viens voir la beauté, 
Dont le divin éclat me dompte, 

Et tu fuiras de honte 

D’avoir moins de clarteé. 


O sun, thou shinest, and thy light 

Seems to take pleasure in my woe; 

But soon my love shall shame thee quite, 
And be thy glory’s overthrow. 

Come, come, O sun, and view the face 
Whose heavenly splendor I adore; 

Then wilt thou flee apace, 

And show thy own no more. 


The sun flying because he is not so bright as Andromeda’s face, is not at 
all inferior to the blushing dagger. If such foolish sallies as these found 
favor with a public whose taste it has been so difficult to form, we cannot 
be surprised that strokes of wit, in which some glimmering of beauty is 
discernible, should have had these charms. 

Not only was this translation from the Spanish admired: 


Ce sang qui, tout versé, fume encor de courroux, 
De se voir répandu pour d’autres que pour vous. 
— CID, act li, sc. 9. 


This blood, still foaming with indignant rage, 
That it was shed for others, not for you; — 


not only was there thought to be a very spirited refinement in the line of 
Hypsipyle to Medea, in the “Golden Fleece”: “I have attractions only; you 
have charms;” but it was not perceived — and few connoisseurs perceive it 
yet — that in the imposing part of Cornelia, the author almost continually 
puts wit where grief alone was required. This woman, whose husband has 
just been assassinated, begins her studied speech to Cesar with a “for”: 


César, car le destin que dans tes fers je brave 

M’a fait ta prisonniére, et non pas ton esclave; 

Et tu ne prétends pas qu’il m’abatte le ceeur. 
Jusqu’a te rendre hommage et te nommer seigneur. 
— MORT DE POMPEE, act iii, sc. 4. 


Cesar, 
For the hard fate that binds me in thy chains, 


Makes me thy prisoner, but not thy slave; 
Nor wouldst thou have it so subdue my heart 
That I should call thee lord and do thee homage. 


Thus she breaks off, at the very first word, in order to say that which is at 
once far-fetched and false. Never was the wife of one Roman citizen the 
slave of another Roman citizen: never was any Roman called lord; and this 
word “lord” is, with us, nothing more than a term of honor and ceremony, 
used on the stage. 


Fille de Scipion, et, pour dire encor plus, 
Romaine, mon courage est encore au-dessus. — ID. 


Daughter of Scipio, and, yet more, of Rome, 
Still does my courage rise above my fate. 





Pierre Corneille. 

Besides the defect so common to all Corneille’s heroes, of thus 
announcing themselves — of saying, I am great, I am courageous, admire 
me — here is the very reprehensible affectation of talking of her birth, when 
the head of Pompey has just been presented to Cesar. Real affliction 
expresses itself otherwise. Grief does not seek after a “yet more.” And what 
is worse, while she is striving to say “yet more,” she says much less. To be 
a daughter of Rome is indubitably less than to be daughter of Scipio and 
wife of Pompey. The infamous Septimius, who assassinated Pompey, was 
Roman as well as she. Thousands of Romans were very ordinary men: but 
to be daughter and wife to the greatest of Romans, was a real superiority. In 
this speech, then, there is false and misplaced wit, as well as false and 
misplaced greatness. 

She then says, after Lucan, that she ought to blush that she is alive: 


Je dois rougir, partout, apres un tel malheur, 
De n’avoir pu mourir d’un exces de douleur. — ID. 


However, after such a great calamity, 
I ought to blush I am not dead of grief. 


Lucan, after the brilliant Augustan age, went in search of wit, because 
decay was commencing; and the writers of the age of Louis XIV. at first 
sought to display wit, because good taste was not then completely found, as 
it afterwards was. 


César, de ta victoire écoute moins le bruit; 
Elle n’est que l’effet du malheur qui me suit. — ID. 


Cesar, rejoice not in thy victory; 
For my misfortune was its only cause. 


What a poor artifice! what a false as well as impudent notion! Cesar 
conquered at Pharsalia only because Pompey married Comelia! What labor 
to say that which is neither true, nor likely, nor fit, nor interesting! 


Deux fois du monde entier j’ai causé la disgrace. — ID. 
Twice have I caused the living world’s disgrace. 


This is the “bis nocui mundo” of Lucan. This line presents us with a very 
great idea; it cannot fail to surprise; it is wanting in nothing but truth. But it 
must be observed, that if this line had but the smallest ray of verisimilitude 
— had it really its birth in the pangs of grief, it would then have all the 
truth, all the beauty, of theatrical fitness: 


Heureuse en mes malheurs, si ce triste hyménée 
Pour le bonheur du monde a Rome m’etit donnée 
Et si j’eusse avec moi porté dans ta maison. 
Dun astre envenimé l’invincible poison! 

Car enfin n’attends pas que j’abaisse ma haine: 
Je te l’ai déja dit, César, je suis Romaine; 


Et, quoique ta captive, un ceeur tel que le mien, 
De peur de s’oublier, ne te demande rien. — ID. 


Yet happy in my woes, had these sad nuptials 
Given me to Cesar for the good of Rome; 
Had I but carried with me to thy house 

The mortal venom of a noxious star! 

For think not, after all, my hate is less: 
Already have I told thee I am a Roman; 

And, though thy captive, such a heart as mine, 
Lest it forget itself, will sue for nothing. 


This is Lucan again. She wishes, in the “Pharsalia,” that she had married 
Cesar. 


Atque utinam in thalamis invisi Cesaris essem 
Infelix conjux, et nulli leta marito! 

— Lib., viii, v. 88, 89. 

Ah! wherefore was I not much rather led 

A fatal bride to Cesar’s hated bed, etc. 

— ROWE. 


This sentiment is not in nature; it is at once gigantic and puerile: but at 
least it is not to Cesar that Cornelia talks thus in Lucan. Corneille, on the 
contrary, makes Cornelia speak to Cesar himself: he makes her say that she 
wishes to be his wife, in order that she may carry into his house “the mortal 
poison of a noxious star”; for, adds she, my hatred cannot be abated, and I 
have told thee already that I am a Roman, and I sue for nothing. Here is odd 
reasoning: I would fain have married thee, to cause thy death; and I sue for 
nothing. Be it also observed, that this widow heaps reproaches on Cesar, 
just after Ceesar weeps for the death of Pompey and promises to avenge it. 

It is certain, that if the author had not striven to make Cornelia witty, he 
would not have been guilty of the faults which, after being so long 
applauded, are now perceived. The actresses can scarcely longer palliate 
them, by a studied loftiness of demeanor and an imposing elevation of 
voice. 

The better to feel how much mere wit is below natural sentiment, let us 
compare Cornelia with herself, where, in the same tirade, she says things 


quite opposite: 


Je dois toutefois rendre grdce aux dieux 

De ce qu’en arrivant je trouve en ces lieux, 

Que César y commande, et non pas Ptolemée. 

Hélas! et sous quel astre, 6 ciel, m’as-tu formée, 

Si je leur dois des veux, de ce qu’ils ont permis, 

Que je recontre ici mes plus grands ennemis, 

Et tombe entre leurs mains, plut6t qu’aux mains d’un prince 
Qui doit d mon é€poux son tréne et sa province. — ID. 


Yet have I cause to thank the gracious gods, 
That Cesar here commands — not Ptolemy. 
Alas! beneath what planet was I formed, 

If I owe thanks for being thus permitted 
Here to encounter my worst enemies 

And fall into their hands, rather than those 
Of him who to my husband owes his throne? 


Let us overlook the slight defects of style, and consider how mournful 
and becoming is this speech; it goes to the heart: all the rest dazzles for a 
moment, and then disgusts. The following natural lines charm all readers: 


O vous! a ma douleur objet terrible et tendre, 
Eternel entretien de haine et de pitié, 
Restes de grand Pompée, écoutez sa moitié, etc. 


O dreadful, tender object of my grief, 
Eternal source of pity and of hate, 

Ye relics of great Pompey, hear me now — 
Hear his yet living half. 


It is by such comparisons that our taste is formed, and that we learn to 
admire nothing but truth in its proper place. In the same tragedy, Cleopatra 
thus expresses herself to her confidante, Charmion: 


Apprends qu’une princesse aimant sa renommee, 
Quand elle dit qu’elle aime, est sure d’étre aimée; 


Et que les plus beaux feux dont son ceur soit épris 
N’oseraient l’exposer aux hontes d’un mépris. 
— Act ii, sc. 1. 


Know, that a princess jealous of her fame, 
When she owns love, is sure of a return; 
And that the noblest flame her heart can feel, 
Dares not expose her to rejection’s shame. 


Charmion might answer: Madam, I know not what the noble flame of a 
princess is, which dares not expose her to shame; and as for princesses who 
never say they are in love, but when they are sure of being loved — I 
always enact the part of confidante at the play: and at least twenty 
princesses have confessed their noble flames to me, without being at all 
sure of the matter, and especially the infanta in “The Cid.” 

Nay, we may go further: Cesar — Cesar himself — addresses 
Cleopatra, only to show off double-refined wit: 


Mais, 6 Dieux! ce moment que je vous ai quittée 
D’un trouble bien plus grand a mon ame agitée; 
Et ces soins importans qui m’arrachaient de vous, 
Contre ma grandeur méme allumaient mon courroux; 
Je lui voulais du mal de m’étre si contraire; 

Mais je lui pardonnais, au simple souvenir 

Du bonheur qu’a ma flamme elle fait obtenir. 
C’est elle, dont je tiens cette haute espérance, 
Qui flatte mes désirs d’une illustre apparence.... 
C’était, pour acquerir un droit si précieux; 

Que combattait partout mon bras ambitieux; 

Et dans Pharsale méme il a tiré l’epée 

Plus pour le conserver que pour vaincre Pompée. 
— Act iv, sc. 3. 


But, O the moment that I quitted you, 

A greater trouble came upon my soul; 

And those important cares that snatched me from you 
Against my very greatness moved my ire; 

I hated it for thwarting my desires... 


But I have pardoned it — remembering how 
At last it crowns my passion with success: 
To it I owe the lofty hope which now 
Flatters my view with an illustrious prospect. 
Twas but to gain this dearest privilege, 

That my ambitious arm was raised in battle; 
Nor did it at Pharsalia draw the sword, 

So much to conquer Pompey, as to keep 
This glorious hope. 


Here, then, we have Cesar hating his greatness for having taken him 
away a little while from Cleopatra; but forgiving his greatness when he 
remembers that this greatness has procured him the success of his passion. 
He has the lofty hope of an illustrious probability; and it was only to acquire 
the dear privilege of this illustrious probability, that his ambitious arm 
fought the battle of Pharsalia. 

It is said that this sort of wit, which it must be confessed is no other than 
nonsense, was then the wit of the age. It is an intolerable abuse, which 
Moliére proscribed in his “Précieuses Ridicules.” 

It was of these defects, too frequent in Corneille, that La Bruyere said: “I 
thought, in my early youth, that these passages were clear and intelligible, 
to the actors, to the pit, and to the boxes; that their authors themselves 
understood them, and that I was wrong in not understanding them: I am 
undeceived.” 


SECTION V. 


In England, to express that a man has a deal of wit, they say that he has 
“great parts.” Whence can this phrase, which is now the astonishment of the 
French, have come? From themselves. Formerly, we very commonly used 
the word “parties” in this sense. “Clelia,” “Cassandra,” and our other old 
romances, are continually telling us of the “parts” of their heroes and 
heroines, which parts are their wit. And, indeed, who can have all? Each of 
us has but his own small portion of intelligence, of memory, of sagacity, of 
depth and extent of ideas, of vivacity, and of subtlety. The word “parts” is 
that most fitting for a being so limited as man. The French have let an 
expression escape from their dictionaries which the English have laid hold 


of: the English have more than once enriched themselves at our expense. 
Many philosophical writers have been astonished that, since every one 
pretends to wit, no one should dare to boast of possessing it. 

“Envy,” it has been said, “permits every one to be the panegyrist of his 
own probity, but not of his own wit.” It allows us to be the apologists of the 
one, but not of the other. And why? Because it is very necessary to pass for 
an honest man, but not at all necessary to have the reputation of a man of 
wit. 

The question has been started, whether all men are born with the same 
mind, the same disposition for science, and if all depends on their 
education, and the circumstances in which they are placed? One 
philosopher, who had a right to think himself born with some superiority, 
asserted that minds are equal; yet the contrary has always been evident. Of 
four hundred children brought up together, under the same masters and the 
same discipline, there are scarcely five or six that make any remarkable 
progress. A great majority never rise above mediocrity, and among them 
there are many shades of distinction. In short, minds differ still more than 
faces. 


SECTION VI. 


Crooked or Distorted Intellect. 


We have blind, one-eyed, cross-eyed, and squinting people — visions long, 
short, clear, confused, weak, or indefatigable. All this is a faithful image of 
our understanding; but we know scarcely any false vision: there are not 
many men who always take a cock for a horse, or a coffeepot for a church. 
How is it that we often meet with minds, otherwise judicious, which are 
absolutely wrong in some things of importance? How is it that the Siamese, 
who will take care never to be overreached when he has to receive three 
rupees, firmly believes in the metamorphoses of Sammonocodom? By what 
strange whim do men of sense resemble Don Quixote, who beheld giants 
where other men saw nothing but windmills? Yet was Don Quixote more 
excusable than the Siamese, who believes that Sammonocodom came 
several times upon earth — and the Turk, who is persuaded that Mahomet 
put one-half of the moon into his sleeve? Don Quixote, impressed with the 
idea that he is to fight with a giant, may imagine that a giant must have a 
body as big as a mill, and arms as long as the sails; but from what 
supposition can a man of sense set out to arrive at a conclusion, that half the 
moon went into a sleeve, and that a Sammonocodom came down from 
heaven to fly kites at Siam, to cut down a forest, and to exhibit sleight-of- 
hand? 

The greatest geniuses may have their minds warped, on a principle 
which they have received without examination. Newton was very wrong- 
headed when he was commenting on the Apocalypse. 

All that certain tyrants of souls desire, is that the men whom they teach 
may have their intellects distorted. A fakir brings up a child of great 
promise; he employs five or six years in driving it into his head, that the god 
Fo appeared to men in the form of a white elephant; and persuades the 
child, that if he does not believe in these metamorphoses, he will be flogged 
after death for five hundred thousand years. He adds, that at the end of the 
world, the enemy of the god Fo will come and fight against that divinity. 

The child studies, and becomes a prodigy; he finds that Fo could not 
change himself into anything but a white elephant, because that is the most 
beautiful of animals. The kings of Siam and Pegu, say he, went to war with 
one another for a white elephant: certainly, had not Fo been concealed in 


that elephant, these two kings would not have been so mad as to fight for 
the possession of a mere animal. 

Fo’s enemy will come and challenge him at the end of the world: this 
enemy will certainly be a rhinoceros; for the rhinoceros fights the elephant. 
Thus does the fakir’s learned pupil reason in mature age, and he becomes 
one of the lights of the Indies: the more subtle his intellect, the more 
crooked; and he, in his turn, forms other intellects as distorted as his own. 

Show these besotted beings a little geometry, and they learn it easily 
enough; but, strange to say, this does not set them right. They perceive the 
truths of geometry; but it does not teach them to weigh probabilities: they 
have taken their bent; they will reason against reason all their lives; and I 
am sorry for them. 

Unfortunately, there are many ways of being wrong-headed, 1. Not to 
examine whether the principle is true, even when just consequences are 
drawn from it; and this is very common. 

2. To draw false consequences from a principle acknowledged to be true. 
For instance: a servant is asked whether his master be at home, by persons 
whom he suspects of having a design against his master’s life. If he were 
blockhead enough to tell them the truth, on pretence that it is wrong to tell a 
lie, it is clear that he would draw an absurd consequence from a very true 
principle. 

The judge who should condemn a man for killing his assassin, would be 
alike iniquitous, and a bad reasoner. Cases like these are subdivided into a 
thousand different shades. The good mind, the judicious mind, is that which 
distinguishes them. Hence it is, that there have been so many iniquitous 
judgments; not because the judges were wicked in heart, but because they 
were not sufficiently enlightened. 


WOMEN. 


Physical and Moral. 

Woman is in general less strong than man, smaller, and less capable of 
lasting labor. Her blood is more aqueous; her flesh less firm; her hair 
longer; her limbs more rounded; her arms less muscular; her mouth smaller; 
her hips more prominent; and her belly larger. These physical points 
distinguish women all over the earth, and of all races, from Lapland unto 
the coast of Guinea, and from America to China. 

Plutarch, in the third book of his “Symposiacs,” pretends that wine will 
not intoxicate them so easily as men; and the following is the reason which 
he gives for this falsehood: 

“The temperament of women is very moist; this, with their courses, 
renders their flesh so soft, smooth, and clear. When wine encounters so 
much humidity, it is overcome, and it loses its color and its strength, 
becoming discolored and weak. Something also may be gathered from the 
reasoning of Aristotle, who observes, that they who drink great draughts 
without drawing their breath, which the ancients call ‘amusisein’ are not 
intoxicated so soon as others; because the wine does not remain within the 
body, but being forcibly taken down, passes rapidly off. Now we generally 
perceive that women drink in this manner; and it is probable that their 
bodies, in consequence of the continual attraction of the humors, which are 
carried off in their periodical visitations, are filled with many conduits, and 
furnished with numerous pipes and channels, into which the wine disperses 
rapidly and easily, without having time to affect the noble and principal 
parts, by the disorder of which intoxication is produced.” These physics are 
altogether worthy of the ancients. 

Women live somewhat longer than men; that is to say, in a generation we 
count more aged women than aged men. This fact has been observed by all 
who have taken accurate accounts of births and deaths in Europe; and it is 
thought that it is the same in Asia, and among the negresses, the copper- 
colored, and olive-complexioned, as among the white. “Natura est semper 
sibi consona. ” 

We have elsewhere adverted to an extract from a Chinese journal, which 
states, that in the year 1725, the wife of the emperor Yontchin made a 
distribution among the poor women of China who had passed their 


seventieth year; and that, in the province of Canton alone, there were 
98,222 females aged more than seventy, 40,893 beyond eighty, and 3,453 of 
about the age of a hundred. Those who advocate final causes say, that 
nature grants them a longer life than men, in order to recompense them for 
the trouble they take in bringing children into the world and rearing them. It 
is scarcely to be imagined that nature bestows recompenses, but it is 
probable that the blood of women being milder, their fibres harden less 
quickly. 

No anatomist or physician has ever been able to trace the secret of 
conception. Sanchez has curiously remarked: “Mariam et spiritum sanctum 
emisisse semen in copulatione, et ex semine amborum natum esse Jesum.” 
This abominable impertinence of the most knowing Sanchez is not adopted 
at present by any naturalist. 

The periodical visitations which weaken females, while they endure the 
maladies which arise out of their suppression, the times of gestation, the 
necessity of suckling children, and of watching continually over them, and 
the delicacy of their organization, render them unfit for the fatigue of war, 
and the fury of the combat. It is true, as we have already observed, that in 
almost all times and countries women have been found on whom nature has 
bestowed extraordinary strength and courage, who combat with men, and 
undergo prodigious labor; but, after all, these examples are rare. On this 
point we refer to the article on “Amazons.” 

Physics always govern morals. Women being weaker of body than we 
are, there is more skill in their fingers, which are more supple than ours. 
Little able to labor at the heavy work of masonry, carpentering, metalling, 
or the plough, they are necessarily intrusted with the lighter labors of the 
interior of the house, and, above all, with the care of children. Leading a 
more sedentary life, they possess more gentleness of character than men, 
and are less addicted to the commission of enormous crimes — a fact so 
undeniable, that in all civilized countries there are always fifty men at least 
executed to one woman. 

Montesquieu, in his “Spirit of Laws,” undertaking to speak of the 
condition of women under divers governments, observes that “among the 
Greeks women were not regarded as worthy of having any share in genuine 
love; but that with them love assumed a form which is not to be named.” He 
cites Plutarch as his authority. 


This mistake is pardonable only in a wit like Montesquieu, always led 
away by the rapidity of his ideas, which are often very indistinct. Plutarch, 
in his chapter on love, introduces many interlocutors; and he himself, in the 
character of Daphneus, refutes, with great animation, the arguments of 
Protagenes in favor of the commerce alluded to. 

It is in the same dialogue that he goes so far as to say, that in the love of 
woman there is something divine; which love he compares to the sun, that 
animates nature. He places the highest happiness in conjugal love, and 
concludes by an eloquent eulogium on the virtue of Epponina. This 
memorable adventure passed before the eyes of Plutarch, who lived some 
time in the house of Vespasian. The above heroine, learning that her 
husband Sabinus, vanquished by the troops of the emperor, was concealed 
in a deep cavern between Franche-Comté and Champagne, shut herself up 
with him, attended on him for many years, and bore children in that 
situation. Being at length taken with her husband, and brought before 
Vespasian, who was astonished at her greatness of soul, she said to him: “I 
have lived more happily under ground than thou in the light of the sun, and 
in the enjoyment of power.” Plutarch therefore asserts directly the contrary 
to that which is attributed to him by Montesquieu, and declares in favor of 
woman with an enthusiasm which is even affecting. 

It is not astonishing, that in every country man has rendered himself the 
master of woman, dominion being founded on strength. He has ordinarily, 
too, a superiority both in body and mind. Very learned women are to be 
found in the same manner as female warriors, but they are seldom or ever 
inventors. 

A social and agreeable spirit usually falls to their lot; and, generally 
speaking, they are adapted to soften the manners of men. In no republic 
have they ever been allowed to take the least part in government; they have 
never reigned in monarchies purely elective; but they may reign in almost 
all the hereditary kingdoms of Europe — in Spain, Naples, and England, in 
many states of the North, and in many grand fiefs which are called 
“feminines.” 

Custom, entitled the Salic law, has excluded them from the crown of 
France; but it is not, as Mézeray remarks, in consequence of their unfitness 
for governing, since they are almost always intrusted with the regency. 

It is pretended, that Cardinal Mazarin confessed that many women were 
worthy of governing a kingdom; but he added, that it was always to be 


feared they would allow themselves to be subdued by lovers who were not 
capable of governing a dozen pullets. Isabella in Castile, Elizabeth in 
England, and Maria Theresa in Hungary, have, however, proved the falsity 
of this pretended bon-mot, attributed to Cardinal Mazarin; and at this 
moment we behold a legislatrix in the North as much respected as the 
sovereign of Greece, of Asia Minor, of Syria, and of Egypt, is disesteemed. 

It has been for a long time ignorantly assumed, that women are slaves 
during life among the Mahometans; and that, after their death, they do not 
enter paradise. These are two great errors, of a kind which popes are 
continually repeating in regard to Mahometanism. Married women are not 
at all slaves; and the Sura, or fourth chapter of the Koran, assigns them a 
dowry. A girl is entitled to inherit one-half as much as her brother; and if 
there are girls only, they divide among them two-thirds of the inheritance; 
and the remainder belongs to the relations of the deceased, whose mother 
also is entitled to a certain share. So little are married women slaves, they 
are entitled to demand a divorce, which is granted when their complaints 
are deemed lawful. 

A Mahometan is not allowed to marry his sister-in-law, his niece, his 
foster-sister, or his daughter-in-law brought up under the care of his wife. 
Neither is he permitted to marry two sisters; in which particular the 
Mahometan law is more rigid than the Christian, as people are every day 
purchasing from the court of Rome the right of contracting such marriages, 
which they might as well contract gratis. 

Polygamy. 

Mahomet has limited the number of wives to four; but as a man must be 
rich in order to maintain four wives, according to his condition, few except 
great lords avail themselves of this privilege. Therefore, a plurality of wives 
produces not so much injury to the Mahometan states as we are in the habit 
of supposing; nor does it produce the depopulation which so many books, 
written at random, are in the habit of asserting. 

The Jews, agreeable to an ancient usage, established, according to their 
books, ever since the age of Lameth, have always been allowed several 
wives at a time. David had eighteen; and it is from his time that they allow 
that number to kings; although it is said that Solomon had as many as seven 
hundred. 

The Mahometans will not publicly allow the Jews to have more than one 
wife; they do not deem them worthy of that advantage; but money, which is 


always more powerful than law, procures to rich Jews, in Asia and Africa, 
that permission which the law refuses. 

It is seriously related, that Lelius Cinna, tribune of the people, 
proclaimed, after the death of Cesar, that the dictator had intended to 
promulgate a law allowing women to take as many husbands as they 
pleased. What sensible man can doubt, that this was a popular story 
invented to render Cesar odious? It resembles another story, which states 
that a senator in full senate formally professed to give Cesar permission to 
cohabit with any woman he pleased. Such silly tales dishonor history, and 
injure the minds of those who credit them. It is a sad thing, that 
Montesquieu should give credit to this fable. 

It is not, however, a fable that the emperor Valentinian, calling himself a 
Christian, married Justinian during the life of Severa, his first wife, mother 
of the emperor Gratian; but he was rich enough to support many wives. 

Among the first race of the kings of the Franks, Gontran, Cherebert, 
Sigebert, and Chilperic, had several wives at a time. Gontran had within his 
palace Venerande, Mercatrude, and Ostregilda, acknowledged for legitimate 
wives; Cherebert had Merflida, Marcovesa, and Theodogilda. 

It is difficult to conceive how the ex-Jesuit Nonnotte has been able, in 
his ignorance, to push his boldness so far as to deny these facts, and to say 
that the kings of the first race were not polygamists, and thereby, in a libel 
in two volumes, throw discredit on more than a hundred historical truths, 
with the confidence of a pedant who dictates lessons in a college. Books of 
this kind still continue to be sold in the provinces, where the Jesuits have 
yet a party, and seduce and mislead uneducated people. 

Father Daniel, more learned and judicious, confesses the polygamy of 
the French kings without difficulty. He denies not the three wives of 
Dagobert I., and asserts expressly that Theodoret espoused Deutery, 
although she had a husband, and himself another wife called Visigalde. He 
adds, that in this he imitated his uncle Clothaire, who espoused the widow 
of Cleodomir, his brother, although he had three wives already. 

All historians admit the same thing; why, therefore, after so many 
testimonies, allow an ignorant writer to speak like a dictator, and say, while 
uttering a thousand follies, that it is in defence of religion? as if our sacred 
and venerable religion had anything to do with an historical point, although 
made serviceable by miserable calumniators to their stupid impostures. 

Of the Polygamy Allowed by Certain Popes and Reformers. 


The Abbé Fleury, author of the “Ecclesiastical History,” pays more 
respect to truth in all which concerns the laws and usages of the Church. He 
avows that Boniface, confessor of Lower Germany, having consulted Pope 
Gregory, in the year 726, in order to know in what cases a husband might be 
allowed to have two wives, Gregory replied to him, on the 22nd of 
November, of the same year, in these words: “If a wife be attacked by a 
malady which renders her unfit for conjugal intercourse, the husband may 
marry another; but in that case he must allow his sick wife all necessary 
support and assistance.” This decision appears conformable to reason and 
policy; and favors population, which is the object of marriage. 

But that which appears opposed at once to reason, policy, and nature, is 
the law which ordains that a woman, separated from her husband both in 
person and estate, cannot take another husband, nor the husband another 
wife. It is evident that a race is thereby lost; and if the separated parties are 
both of a certain temperament, they are necessarily exposed and rendered 
liable to sins for which the legislators ought to be responsible to God, if — 

The decretals of the popes have not always had in view what was 
suitable to the good of estates, and of individuals. This same decretal of 
Pope Gregory II., which permits bigamy in certain cases, denies conjugal 
rights forever to the boys and girls, whom their parents have devoted to the 
Church in their infancy. This law seems as barbarous as it is unjust; at once 
annihilating posterity, and forcing the will of men before they even possess 
a will. It is rendering the children the slaves of a vow which they never 
made; it is to destroy natural liberty, and to offend God and mankind. 

The polygamy of Philip, landgrave of Hesse, in the Lutheran community, 
in 1539, is well known. I knew a sovereign in Germany, who, after having 
married a Lutheran, had permission from the pope to marry a Catholic, and 
retained both his wives. 

It is well known in England, that the chancellor Cowper married two 
wives, who lived together in the same house in a state of concord which did 
honor to all three. Many of the curious still possess the little book which he 
composed in favor of polygamy. 

We must distrust authors who relate, that in certain countries women are 
allowed several husbands. Those who make laws everywhere are born with 
too much self-love, are too jealous of their authority, and generally possess 
a temperament too ardent in comparison with that of women, to have 
instituted a jurisprudence of this nature. That which is opposed to the 


general course of nature is very rarely true; but it is very common for the 
more early travellers to mistake an abuse for a law. 

The author of the “Spirit of Laws” asserts, that in the caste of Nairs, on 
the coast of Malabar, a man can have only one wife, while a woman may 
have several husbands. He cites doubtful authors, and above all Picard; but 
it is impossible to speak of strange customs without having long witnessed 
them; and if they are mentioned, it ought to be doubtingly; but what lively 
spirit knows how to doubt? 

“The lubricity of women,” he observes, “is so great at Patan, the men are 
constrained to adopt certain garniture, in order to be safe against their 
amorous enterprises.” 

The president Montesquieu was never at Patan. Is not the remark of M. 
Linguet judicious, who observes, that this story has been told by travellers 
who were either deceived themselves, or who wished to laugh at their 
readers? Let us be just, love truth, and judge by facts, not by names. 

End of the Reflections on Polygamy. 

It appears that power, rather than agreement, makes laws everywhere, 
but especially in the East. We there beheld the first slaves, the first eunuchs, 
and the treasury of the prince directly composed of that which is taken from 
the people. 

He who can clothe, support, and amuse a number of women, shuts them 
up in a menagerie, and commands them despotically. Ben Aboul Kiba, in 
his “Mirror of the Faithful,” relates that one of the viziers of the great 
Solyman addressed the following discourse to an agent of Charles V.: 

“Dog of a Christian! — for whom, however, I have a particular esteem 
— canst thou reproach me with possessing four wives, according to our 
holy laws, whilst thou emptiest a dozen barrels a year, and I drink not a 
single glass of wine? What good dost thou effect by passing more hours at 
table than I do in bed? I may get four children a year for the service of my 
august master, whilst thou canst scarcely produce one, and that only the 
child of a drunkard, whose brain will be obscured by the vapors of the wine 
which has been drunk by his father. What, moreover, wouldst thou have me 
do, when two of my wives are in child-bed? Must I not attend to the other 
two, as my law commands me? What becomes of them? what part dost thou 
perform, in the latter months of the pregnancy of thy only wife, and during 
her lyings-in and sexual maladies? Thou either remainest idle, or thou 
repairest to another woman. Behold thyself between two mortal sins, which 


will infallibly cause thee to fall headlong from the narrow bridge into the pit 
of hell. 

“T will suppose, that in our wars against the dogs of Christians we lose a 
hundred thousand soldiers; behold a hundred thousand girls to provide for. 
Is it not for the wealthy to take care of them? Evil betide every Mussulman 
so cold-hearted as not to give shelter to four pretty girls, in the character of 
legitimate wives, or to treat them according to their merits! 

“What is done in thy country by the trumpeter of day, which thou callest 
the cock; the honest ram, the leader of the flock; the bull, sovereign of the 
heifers; has not every one of them his seraglio? It becomes thee, truly, to 
reproach me with my four wives, whilst our great prophet had eighteen, the 
Jew David, as many, and the Jew Solomon, seven hundred, all told, with 
three hundred concubines! Thou perceivest that I am modest. Cease, then, 
to reproach a sage with luxury, who is content with so moderate a repast. I 
permit thee to drink; allow me to love. Thou changest thy wines; permit me 
to change my females. Let every one suffer others to live according to the 
customs of their country. Thy hat was not made to give laws to my turban; 
thy ruff and thy curtailed doublets are not to command my doliman. Make 
an end of thy coffee, and go and caress thy German spouse, since thou art 
allowed to have no other.” 

Reply of the German. 

“Dog of a Mussulman! for whom I retain a profound veneration; before I 
finish my coffee I will confute all thy arguments. He who possesses four 
wives, possesses four harpies, always ready to calumniate, to annoy, and to 
fight one another. Thy house is the den of discord, and none of them can 
love thee. Each has only a quarter of thy person, and in return can bestow 
only a quarter of her heart. None of them can serve to render thy life 
agreeable; they are prisoners who, never having seen anything, have 
nothing to say; and, knowing only thee, are in consequence thy enemies. 
Thou art their absolute master; they therefore hate thee. Thou art obliged to 
guard them with eunuchs, who whip them when they are too happy. Thou 
pretendest to compare thyself to a cock, but a cock never has his pullets 
whipped by a capon. Take animals for thy examples, and copy them as 
much as thou pleasest; for my part, I love like a man; I would give all my 
heart, and receive an entire heart in return. I will give an account of this 
conversation to my wife to-night, and I hope she will be satisfied. As to the 


wine with which thou reproachest me, if it is an evil to drink it in Arabia, it 
is a very praiseworthy habit in Germany. — Adieu!” 


XENOPHANES. 


Bayle has made the article “Xenophanes” a pretext for making a panegyric 
on the devil; as Simonides, formerly, seized the occasion of a wrestler 
winning the prize of boxing in the Olympic games, to form a fine ode in 
praise of Castor and Pollux. But, at the bottom, of what consequence to us 
are the reveries of Xenophanes? What do we gain by knowing that he 
regarded nature as an infinite being, immovable, composed of an infinite 
number of small corpuscles, soft littlke mounds, and small organic 
molecules? That he, moreover, thought pretty nearly as Spinoza has since 
thought? or rather endeavored to think, for he contradicts himself frequently 
— a thing very common to ancient philosophers. 

If Anaximenes taught that the atmosphere was God; if Thales attributed 
to water the foundation of all things, because Egypt was rendered fertile by 
inundation; if Pherecides and Heraclitus give to fire all which Thales 
attributes to water — to what purpose return to these chimerical reveries? 

I wish that Pythagoras had expressed, by numbers, certain relations, very 
insufficiently understood, by which he infers, that the world was built by 
the rules of arithmetic. I allow, that Ocellus Lucanus and Empedocles have 
arranged everything by moving antagonist forces, but what shall I gather 
from it? What clear notion will it convey to my feeble mind? 

Come, divine Plato! with your archetypal ideas, your androgynes, and 
your word; establish all these fine things in poetical prose, in your new 
republic, in which I no more aspire to have a house, than in the Salentum of 
Telemachus; but in lieu of becoming one of your citizens, I will send you an 
order to build your town with all the subtle manner of Descartes, all his 
globular and diffusive matter; and they shall be brought to you by Cyrano 
de Bergerac. 

Bayle, however, has exercised all the sagacity of his logic on these 
ancient fancies; but it is always by rendering them ridiculous that he 
instructs and entertains. 

O philosophers! Physical experiments, ably conducted, arts and 
handicraft — these are the true philosophy. My sage is the conductor of my 
windmill, which dexterously catches the wind, and receives my cor, 
deposits it in the hopper, and grinds it equally, for the nourishment of 
myself and family. My sage is he who, with his shuttle, covers my walls 


with pictures of linen or of silk, brilliant with the finest colors; or he who 
puts into my pocket a chronometer of silver or of gold. My sage is the 
investigator of natural history. We learn more from the single experiments 
of the Abbé Nollet than from all the philosophical works of antiquity. 


XENOPHON, AND THE RETREAT OF THE 
TEN THOUSAND. 


If Xenophon had no other merit than that of being the friend of the martyr 
Socrates, he would be interesting; but he was a warrior, philosopher, poet, 
historian, agriculturist, and amiable in society. There were many Greeks 
who united these qualities. 

But why had this free man a Greek company in the pay of the young 
Chosroes, named Cyrus by the Greeks? This Cyrus was the younger brother 
and subject of the emperor of Persia, Artaxerxes Mnemon, of whom it was 
said that he never forgot anything but injuries. Cyrus had already attempted 
to assassinate his brother, even in the temple in which the ceremony of his 
consecration took place — for the kings of Persia were the first who were 
consecrated. Artaxerxes had not only the clemency to pardon this villain, 
but he had the weakness to allow him the absolute government of a great 
part of Asia Minor, which he held from their father, and of which he at least 
deserved to be despoiled. 

As a return for such surprising mercy, as soon as he could excite his 
satrapy to revolt against his brother, Cyrus added this second crime to the 
first. He declared by a manifesto, “that he was more worthy of the throne of 
Persia than his brother, because he was a better magus, and drank more 
wine.” I do not believe that these were the reasons which gained him the 
Greeks as allies. He took thirteen thousand into his pay, anong whom was 
the young Xenophon, who was then only an adventurer. Each soldier had a 
daric a month for pay. The daric is equal to about a guinea or a louis d’or of 
our time, as the Chevalier de Jaucourt very well observes, and not ten 
francs, as Rollin says. 

When Cyrus proposed to march them with his other troops to fight his 
brother towards the Euphrates, they demanded a daric and a half, which he 
was obliged to grant them. This was thirty-six livres a month, and 
consequently the highest pay which was ever given. The soldiers of Cesar 
and Pompey had but twenty sous per day in the civil wars. Besides this 
exorbitant pay, of which they obliged him to pay four months in advance, 
Cyrus furnished them four hundred chariots, laden with wine and meal. 


The Greeks were then precisely what the Swiss are at present, who hire 
their service and courage to neighboring princes, but for a pay three times 
less than was that of the Greeks. It is evident, though they say the contrary, 
that they did not inform themselves whether the cause for which they fought 
was just; it was sufficient that Cyrus paid well. 

The greatest part of these troops was composed of Lacedemonians, by 
which they violated their solemn treaties with the king of Persia. What was 
become of the ancient aversion of the Spartans for gold and silver? Where 
was their sincerity in treaties? Where was their high and incorruptible 
virtue? Clearchus, a Spartan, commanded the principal body of these brave 
mercenaries. 

I understand not the military manoeuvres of Artaxerxes and Cyrus; I see 
not why Artaxerxes, who came to his enemy with twelve hundred thousand 
soldiers, should begin by causing lines of twelve leagues in extent to be 
drawn between Cyrus and himself; and I comprehend nothing of the order 
of battle. I understand still less how Cyrus, followed only by six hundred 
horse, broke into the midst of six thousand horse-guards of the emperor, 
followed by an innumerable army. Finally, he was killed by the hand of 
Artaxerxes, who, having apparently drunk less wine than the rebel, fought 
with more coolness and address than this drunkard. It is clear that he 
completely gained the battle, notwithstanding the valor and resistance of 
thirteen thousand Greeks — since Greek vanity is obliged to confess that 
Artaxerxes told them to put down their arms. They replied that they would 
do nothing of the kind; but that if the emperor would pay them they would 
enter his service. It was very indifferent to them for whom they fought, so 
long as they were paid; in fact, they were only hired murderers. 

Besides the Swiss, there are some provinces of Germany which follow 
this custom. It signifies not to these good Christians whether they are paid 
to kill English, French, or Dutch, or to be killed by them. You see them say 
their prayers, and go to the carnage like laborers to their workshop. As to 
myself, I confess I would rather observe those who go into Pennsylvania, to 
cultivate the land with the simple and equitable Quakers, and form colonies 
in the retreat of peace and industry. There is no great skill in killing and 
being killed for six sous per day, but there is much in causing the republic 
of Dunkers to flourish — these new Therapeute on the frontier of a country 
the most savage. 


Artaxerxes regarded the Greeks only as accomplices in the revolt of his 
brother, and indeed they were nothing else. He betrayed himself to be 
betrayed by them, and he betrayed them, as Xenophon pretends; for after 
one of his captains had sworn in his name to allow them a free retreat, and 
to furnish them with food, after Clearchus and five other commanders of the 
Greeks were put into his hands, to regulate the march, he caused their heads 
to be cut off, and slew all the Greeks who accompanied them in this 
interview, if we may trust Xenophon’s account. 

This royal act shows us that Machiavellism is not new; but is it true that 
Artaxerxes promised not to make an example of the chief mercenaries who 
sold themselves to his brother? Was it not permitted him to punish those 
whom he thought so guilty? It is here that the famous retreat of the ten 
thousand commences. If I comprehend nothing of the battle, I understand 
no more of the retreat. 

The emperor, before he cut off the heads of six Greek generals and their 
suite, had sworn to allow the little army, reduced to ten thousand men, to 
return to Greece. The battle was fought on the road to the Euphrates; he 
must therefore have caused the Greeks to return by Western Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Ionia. Not at all; they were made to pass by the East; 
they were obliged to traverse the Tigris in boats which were furnished to 
them; they returned afterwards by the Armenian roads, while their 
commanders were punished. If any person comprehends this march, in 
which they turn their backs on Greece, they will oblige me much by 
explaining it to me. 

One of two things: either the Greeks chose their route themselves — and 
in this case they neither knew where they went, or what they wished — or 
Artaxerxes made them march against their will — which is much more 
probable — and in this case, why did he not exterminate them? 

We may extricate ourselves from these difficulties, by supposing that the 
Persian emperor only half revenged himself; that he contented himself with 
punishing the principal mercenary chiefs who sold the Greek troops to 
Cyrus; that having made a treaty with the fugitive troops, he would not 
descend to the meanness of violating it; that being sure that a third of these 
wandering Greeks would perish on the road, he abandoned them to their 
fate. I see no other manner of enlightening the mind of the reader on the 
obscurities of this march. 


We are astonished at the retreat of the ten thousand; but we should be 
much more so, if Artaxerxes, a conqueror, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men — at least it is said so — had allowed ten thousand fugitives 
to travel in the north of his vast states, whom he could crush in every 
village, every bridge, every defile, or whom he could have made perish with 
hunger and misery. 

However, they were furnished, as we have seen, with twenty-seven great 
boats, to enable them to pass the Tigris, as if they were conducted to the 
Indies. Thence they were escorted towards the North for several days, into 
the desert in which Bagdad is now situated. They further passed the river 
Zabata, and it was there that the emperor sent his orders to punish the 
chiefs. It is clear that they could have exterminated the army as easily as 
they inflicted punishment on the generals. It is therefore very likely that 
they did not choose to do so. We should, therefore, rather regard the Greek 
wanderers in these savage countries as wayward travellers, whom the 
bounty of the emperor allowed to finish their journey as they could. 

We may make another observation, which appears not very honorable to 
the Persian government. It was impossible for the Greeks not to have 
continual quarrels for food with the people whom they met. Pillages, 
desolations, and murders, were the inevitable consequence of these 
disorders; and that is so true, that in a road of six hundred leagues, during 
which the Greeks always marched irregularly, being neither escorted nor 
pursued by any great body of Persian troops, they lost four thousand men, 
either killed by peasants or by sickness. How did it happen, therefore, that 
Artaxerxes did not cause them to be escorted from their passage of the river 
Zabata, as he had done from the field of battle to the river? 

How could so wise and good a sovereign commit so great a fault? 
Perhaps he did command the escort; perhaps Xenophon, who exaggerates a 
little elsewhere, passes it over in silence, not to diminish the wonder of the 
“retreat of the ten thousand”; perhaps the escort was always obliged to 
march at a great distance from the Greek troop, on account of the difficulty 
of procuring provisions. However it might be, it appears certain that 
Artaxerxes used extreme indulgence, and that the Greeks owed their lives to 
him, since they were not exterminated. 

In the article on “Retreat,” in the “Encyclopedical Dictionary,” it is said 
that the retreat of the ten thousand took place under the command of 


Xenophon. This is a mistake; he never commanded; he was merely at the 
head of a division of fourteen hundred men, at the end of the march. 

I see that these heroes scarcely arrived, after so many fatigues, on the 
borders of the Pontus Euxinus, before they indifferently pillaged friends and 
enemies to re-establish themselves. Xenophon embarked his little troop at 
Heraclea, and went to make a new bargain with a king of Thrace, to whom 
he was a stranger. This Athenian, instead of succoring his country, then 
overcome by the Spartans, sold himself once more to a petty foreign despot. 
He was ill paid, I confess, which is another reason why we may conclude 
that he would have done better in assisting his country. 

The sum of all this, we have already remarked, is that the Athenian 
Xenophon, being only a young volunteer, enlisted himself under a 
Lacedemonian captain, one of the tyrants of Athens, in the service of a 
rebel and an assassin; and that, becoming chief of fourteen hundred men, he 
put himself into the pay of a barbarian. 

What is worse, necessity did not constrain him to this servitude. He says 
himself that he deposited a great part of the gold gained in the service of 
Cyrus in the temple of the famous Diana of Ephesus. 

Let us remark, that in receiving the pay of a king, he exposed himself to 
be condemned to death, if the foreigner was not contented with him, which 
happened to Major-General Doxat, a man born free. He sold himself to the 
emperor Charles VI., who commanded his head to be cut off, for having 
given up to the Turks a place which he could not defend. 

Rollin, in speaking of the return of the ten thousand, says, “that this 
fortunate retreat filled the people of Greece with contempt for Artaxerxes, 
by showing them that gold, silver, delicacies, luxury, and a numerous 
seraglio, composed all the merit of a great king.” 

Rollin should consider that the Greeks ought not to despise a sovereign 
who had gained a complete battle; who, having pardoned as a brother, 
conquered as a hero; who, having the power of exterminating ten thousand 
Greeks, suffered them to live and to return to their country; and who, being 
able to have them in his pay, disdained to make use of them. Add, that this 
prince afterwards conquered the Lacedemonians and their allies, and 
imposed on them humiliating laws; add also that in a war with the 
Scythians, called Caducians, towards the Caspian Sea, he supported all 
fatigues and dangers like the lowest soldier. He lived and died full of glory; 


it is true that he had a seraglio, but his courage was only the more 
estimable. We must be careful of college declamations. 

If I dared to attack prejudice I would venture to prefer the retreat of 
Marshal Belle-Isle to that of the ten thousand. He was blocked up in Prague 
by sixty thousand men, when he had not thirteen thousand. He took his 
measures with so much ability that he got out of Prague, in the most severe 
cold, with his army, provisions, baggage, and thirty pieces of cannon, 
without the besiegers having the least idea of it. He gained two days’ march 
without their perceiving it. An army of thirteen thousand men pursued him 
for the space of thirty leagues. He faced them everywhere — he was never 
cast down; but sick as he was, he braved the season, scarcity and his 
enemies. He only lost those soldiers who could not resist the extreme rigor 
of the season. What more was wanting? A longer course and Grecian 
exaggeration. 


YVETOT. 


This is the name of a town in France, six leagues from Rouen, in 
Normandy, which, according to Robert Gaguin, a historian of the sixteenth 
century, has long been entitled a kingdom. 

This writer relates that Gautier, or Vautier, lord of Yvetot, and grand 
chamberlain to King Clotaire I., having lost the favor of his master by 
calumny, in which courtiers deal rather liberally, went into voluntary exile, 
and visited distant countries, where, for ten years, he fought against the 
enemies of the faith; that at the expiration of this term, flattering himself 
that the king’s anger would be appeased, he went back to France; that he 
passed through Rome, where he saw Pope Agapetus, from whom he 
obtained a letter of recommendation to the king, who was then at Soissons, 
the capital of his dominions. The lord of Yvetot repaired thither one Good 
Friday, and chose the time when Clotaire was at church, to fall at his feet, 
and implore his forgiveness through the merits of Him who, on that day, had 
shed His blood for the salvation of men; but Clotaire, ferocious and cruel, 
having recognized him, ran him through the body. 

Gaguin adds that Pope Agapetus, being informed of this disgraceful act, 
threatened the king with the thunders of the Church, if he did not make 
reparation for his offence; and that Clotaire, justly intimidated, and in 
satisfaction for the murder of his subject, erected the lordship of Yvetot into 
a kingdom, in favor of Gautier’s heirs and successors; that he despatched 
letters to that effect signed by himself, and sealed with his seal; that ever 
since then the lords of Yvetot have borne the title of kings; and — continues 
Gaguin — I find from established and indisputable authority, that this 
extraordinary event happened in the year of grace 539. 

On this story of Gaguin’s we have the same remark to make that we have 
already made on what he says of the establishment of the Paris university 
— that not one of the contemporary historians makes any mention of the 
singular event, which, as he tells us, caused the lordship of Yvetot to be 
erected into a kingdom; and, as Claude Malingre and the abbé Vertot have 
well observed, Clotaire I., who is here supposed to have been sovereign of 
the town of Yvetot, did not reign over that part of the country; fiefs were not 
then hereditary; acts were not, as Robert Gaguin relates, dated from the year 
of grace; and lastly, Pope Agapetus was then dead; to this it may be added 


that the right of erecting a fief into a kingdom belonged exclusively to the 
emperor. 

It is not, however, to be said that the thunders of the Church were not 
already made use of, in the time of Agapetus. We know that St. Paul 
excommunicated the incestuous man of Corinth. We also find in the letters 
of St. Basil, some instances of general censure in the fourth century. One of 
these letters is against a ravisher. The holy prelate there orders the young 
woman to be restored to her parents, the ravisher to be excluded from 
prayers, and declared to be excommunicated, together with his accomplices 
and all his household, for three years; he also orders that all the people of 
the village where the ravished person was received, shall be 
excommunicated. 

Auxilius, a young bishop, excommunicated the whole family of 
Clacitien; although St. Augustine disapproved of this conduct, and Pope St. 
Leo laid down the same maxims as Augustine, in one of his letters to the 
bishop of the province of Vienne — yet, confining ourselves here to France 
— Pretextatus, bishop of Rouen, having been assassinated in the year 586 in 
his own church, Leudovalde, bishop of Bayeux, did not fail to lay all the 
churches in Rouen under an interdict, forbidding divine service to be 
celebrated in them until the author of the crime should be discovered. 

In 1141, Louis the Young having refused his consent to the election of 
Peter de la Chatre, whom the pope caused to be appointed in the room of 
Alberic, archbishop of Bourges, who had died the year preceding, Innocent 
II. laid all France under interdict. 

In the year 1200, Peter of Capua, commissioned to compel Philip 
Augustus to put away Agnes, and take back Ingeburga, and not succeeding, 
published the sentence of interdict on the whole kingdom, which had been 
pronounced by Pope Innocent III. This interdict was observed with extreme 
rigor. The English chronicle, quoted by the Benedictine Martenne, says that 
every Christian act, excepting the baptism of infants, was interdicted in 
France; the churches were closed, and Christians driven out of them like 
dogs; there was no more divine office, no more sacrifice of the mass, no 
ecclesiastical sepulture for the deceased; the dead bodies, left to chance, 
spread the most frightful infections, and filled the survivors with horror. 

The chronicle of Tours gives the same description, adding only one 
remarkable particular, confirmed by the abbé Fleury and the abbé de Vertot 
— that the holy viaticum was excepted, like the baptism of infants, from the 


privation of holy things. The kingdom was in this situation for nine months; 
it was some time before Innocent III. permitted the preaching of sermons 
and the sacrament of confirmation. The king was so much enraged that he 
drove the bishops and all the other ecclesiastics from their abodes, and 
confiscated their property. 

But it is singular that the bishops were sometimes solicited by sovereigns 
themselves to pronounce an interdict upon lands of their vassals. By letters 
dated February, 1356, confirming those of Guy, count of Nevers, and his 
wife Matilda, in favor of the citizens of Nevers, Charles V., regent of the 
kingdom, prays the archbishops of Lyons, Bourges, and Sens, and the 
bishops of Autun, Langres, Auxerre, and Nevers, to pronounce an 
excommunication against the count of Nevers, and an interdict upon his 
lands, if he does not fulfil the agreement he has made with the inhabitants. 
We also find in the collection of the ordinances of the third line of kings, 
many letters like that of King John, authorizing the bishops to put under 
interdict those places whose privileges their lords would seek to infringe. 

And to conclude, though it appears incredible, the Jesuit Daniel relates 
that, in the year 998, King Robert was excommunicated by Gregory V., for 
having married his kinswoman in the fourth degree. All the bishops who 
had assisted at this marriage were interdicted from the communion, until 
they had been to Rome, and rendered satisfaction to the holy see. The 
people, and even the court, separated from the king; he had only two 
domestics left, who purified by fire whatever he had touched. Cardinal 
Damien and Romualde also add, that Robert being gone one morning, as 
was his custom, to say his prayers at the door of St. Bartholomew’s church, 
for he dared not enter it, Abbon, abbot of Fleury, followed by two women 
of the palace, carrying a large gilt dish covered with a napkin, accosted him, 
announced that Bertha was just brought to bed; and uncovering the dish, 
said: “Behold the effects of your disobedience to the decrees of the Church, 
and the seal of anathema on the fruit of your love!” Robert looked, and saw 
a monster with the head and neck of a duck! Bertha was repudiated; and the 
excommunication was at last taken off. 

Urban II., on the contrary, excommunicated Robert’s grandson, Philip I., 
for having put away his kinswoman. This pope pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication in the king’s own dominions, at Clermont, in Auvergne, 
where his holiness was come to seek an asylum, in the same council in 
which the crusade was preached, and in which, for the first time, the name 


of pope (papa) was given to the bishop of Rome, to the exclusion of the 
other bishops, who had formerly taken it. 

It will be seen that these canonical pains were medicinal rather than 
mortal; but Gregory VII. and some of his successors ventured to assert, that 
an excommunicated sovereign was deprived of his dominions, and that his 
subjects were not obliged to obey him. However, supposing that a king can 
be excommunicated in certain serious cases, excommunication, being a 
penalty purely spiritual, cannot dispense with the obedience which his 
subjects owe to him, as holding his authority from God Himself. This was 
constantly acknowledged by the parliaments, and also by the clergy of 
France, in the excommunications pronounced by Boniface VII., against 
Philip the Fair; by Julius I., against Louis XII.; by Sixtus V., against Henry 
III.; by Gregory XIII., against Henry IV.; and it is likewise the doctrine of 
the celebrated assembly of the clergy in 1682. 


ZEAL. 


This, in religion, is a pure and enlightened attachment to the maintenance 
and progress of the worship which is due to the Divinity; but when this zeal 
is persecuting, blind, and false, it becomes the greatest scourge of humanity. 

See what the emperor Julian says of the Christians of his time: “The 
Galileans,” he observes, “have suffered exile and imprisonment under my 
predecessor; those who are by turns called heretics, have been mutually 
massacred. I have recalled the banished, liberated the prisoners; I have 
restored their property to the proscribed; I have forced them to live in 
peace; but such is the restless rage of the Galileans, that they complain of 
being no longer able to devour each other.” 

This picture will not appear extravagant if we attend to the atrocious 
calumnies with which the Christians reciprocally blackened each other. For 
instance, St. Augustine accuses the Manicheans of forcing their elect to 
receive the eucharist, after having obscenely polluted it. After him, St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem has accused them of the same infamy in these terms: “I dare 
not mention in what these sacrilegious wretches wet their ischas, which they 
give to their unhappy votaries, and exhibit in the midst of their altar, and 
with which the Manichean soils his mouth and tongue. Let the men call to 
mind what they are accustomed to experience in dreaming, and the women 
in their periodical affections.” Pope St. Leo, in one of his sermons, also 
calls the sacrifice of the Manicheans the same turpitude. Finally, Suidas 
and Cedrenus have still further improved on the calumny, in asserting that 
the Manicheans held nocturnal assemblies, in which, after extinguishing 
the flambeaux, they committed the most enormous indecencies. 

Let us first observe that the primitive Christians were themselves 
accused of the same horrors which they afterwards imputed to the 
Manicheans; and that the justification of these equally applies to the others. 
“In order to have pretexts for persecuting us,” said Athenagoras, in his 
“Apology for the Christians,’ “they accuse us of making detestable 
banquets, and of committing incest in our assemblies. It is an old trick, 
which has been employed from all time to extinguish virtue. Thus was 
Pythagoras burned, with three hundred of his disciples; Heraclitus expelled 
by the Ephesians; Democritus by the Abderitans; and Socrates condemned 
by the Athenians.” 


Athenagoras subsequently points out that the principles and manners of 
the Christians were sufficient of themselves to destroy the calumnies spread 
against them. The same reasons apply in favor of the Manicheans. Why 
else is St. Augustine, who is positive in his book on heresies, reduced in 
that on the morals of the Manicheans, when speaking of the horrible 
ceremony in question, to say simply: “They are suspected of — the world 
has this opinion of them — if they do not commit what is imputed to them 
— rumor proclaims much ill of them; but they maintain that it is false?” 

Why not sustain openly this accusation in his dispute with Fortunatus, 
who publicly challenged him in these terms: “We are accused of false 
crimes, and as Augustine has assisted in our worship, I beg him to declare 
before the whole people, whether these crimes are true or not.” St. 
Augustine replied: “It is true that I have assisted in your worship; but the 
question of faith is one thing, the question of morals another; and it is that 
of faith which I brought forward. However, if the persons present prefer that 
we should discuss that of your morals, I shall not oppose myself to them.” 

Fortunatus, addressing the assembly, said: “I wish, above all things, to be 
justified in the minds of those who believe us guilty; and that Augustine 
should now testify before you, and one day before the tribunal of Jesus 
Christ, if he has ever seen, or if he knows, in any way whatever, that the 
things imputed have been committed by us?” St. Augustine still replies: 
“You depart from the question; what I have advanced turns upon faith, not 
upon morals.” At length, Fortunatus continuing to press St. Augustine to 
explain himself, he does so in these terms: “I acknowledge that in the prayer 
at which I assisted I did not see you commit anything impure.” 

The same St. Augustine, in his work on the “Utility of Faith,” still 
justifies the Manicheans. “At this time,” he says, to his friend Honoratus, 
“when I was occupied with Manicheism, I was yet full of the desire and the 
hope of marrying a handsome woman, and of acquiring riches; of attaining 
honors, and of enjoying the other pernicious pleasures of life. For when I 
listened with attention to the Manichzan doctors, I had not renounced the 
desire and hope of all these things. I do not attribute that to their doctrine; 
for I am bound to render this testimony — that they sedulously exhorted 
men to preserve themselves from those things. That is, indeed, what 
hindered me from attaching myself altogether to the sect, and kept me in the 
rank of those who are called auditors. I did not wish to renounce secular 
hopes and affairs.” And in the last chapter of this book, where he represents 


the Manichean doctors as proud men, who had as gross minds as they had 
meagre and skinny bodies, he does not say a word of their pretended 
infamies. 

But on what proofs were these imputations founded? The first which 
Augustine alleges is, that these indecencies were a consequence of the 
Manichean system, regarding the means which God makes use of to wrest 
from the prince of darkness the portion of his substance. We have spoken of 
this in the article on “Genealogy,” and these are horrors which one may 
dispense with repeating. It is enough to say here, that the passage from the 
seventh book of the “Treasure of Manes,” which Augustine cites in many 
places, is evidently falsified. The arch heretic says, if we can believe it, that 
these celestial virtues, which are transformed sometimes into beautiful 
boys, and sometimes into beautiful girls, are God the Father Himself. This 
is false; Manes has never confounded the celestial virtues with God the 
Father. St. Augustine, not having understood the Syriac phrase of a “virgin 
of light” to mean a virgin light, supposes that God shows a beautiful maiden 
to the princes of darkness, in order to excite their brutal lust; there is 
nothing of all this talked of in ancient authors; the question concerns the 
cause of rain. 

“The great prince,” says Tirbon, cited by St. Epiphanius, “sends out for 
himself, in his passion, black clouds, which darken all the world; he chafes, 
worries himself, throws himself into a perspiration, and that it is which 
makes the rain, which is no other than the sweat of the great prince.” St. 
Augustine must have been deceived by a mistranslation, or rather by a 
garbled, unfaithful extract from the “Treasure of Manes,” from which he 
only cites two or three passages. The Manichean Secundums also 
reproaches him with comprehending nothing of the mysteries of 
Manicheism, and with attacking them only by mere paralogisms. “How, 
otherwise,” says the learned M. de Beausobre — whom we here abridge— 
“would St. Augustine have been able to live so many years among a sect in 
which such abominations were publicly taught? And how would he have 
had the face to defend it against the Catholics?” 

From this proof by reasoning, let us pass to the proofs of fact and 
evidence alleged by St. Augustine and see if they are more substantial. “It is 
said,” proceeds this father, “that some of them have confessed this fact in 
public pleadings, not only in Paphlagonia, but also in the Gauls, as I have 
heard said at Rome by a certain Catholic.” 


Such hearsay deserves so little attention that St. Augustine dared not 
make use of it in his conference with Fortunatus, although it was seven or 
eight years after he had quitted Rome; he seems even to have forgotten the 
name of the Catholic from whom he learned them. It is true, that in his book 
of “Heresies,” he speaks of the confessions of two girls, the one named 
Margaret, the other Eusebia, and of some Manicheans who, having been 
discovered at Carthage, and taken to the church, avowed, it is said, the 
horrible fact in question. 

He adds that a certain Viator declared that they who committed these 
scandals were called Catharistes, or purgators; and that, when interrogated 
on what scripture they founded this frightful practice, they produced the 
passage from the “Treasure of Manes,” the falsehood of which has been 
demonstrated. But our heretics, far from availing themselves of it, have 
openly disavowed it, as the work of some impostor who wished to ruin 
them. That alone casts suspicion on all these acts of Carthage, which 
“Quod-vult-Deus” had sent to St. Augustine; and these wretches who were 
discovered and taken to the church, have very much the air of persons 
suborned to confess all they were wanted to confess. 

In the 47th chapter on the “Nature of Good,” St. Augustine admits that 
when our heretics were reproached with the crimes in question, they replied 
that one of their elect, a seceder from the sect, and become their enemy, had 
introduced this enormity. Without inquiring whether this was a real sect 
whom Viator calls Catharistes, it is sufficient to observe here, that the first 
Christians likewise imputed to the Gnostics the horrible mysteries of which 
they were themselves accused by the Jews and Pagans; and if this defence is 
good on their behalf, why should it not be so on that of the Manicheans? 

It is, however, these vulgar rumors which M. de Tillemont, who piques 
himself on his exactness and fidelity, ventures to convert into positive facts. 
He asserts that the Manicheans had been made to confess these disgraceful 
doings in public judgments, in Paphlagonia, in the Gauls, and several times 
at Carthage. 

Let us also weigh the testimony of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, whose 
narrative is altogether different from that of St. Augustine; and let us 
consider that the fact is so incredible and so absurd that it could scarcely be 
credited, even if attested by five or six witnesses who had seen and would 
affirm it on oath. St. Cyril stands alone; he had never seen it; he advances it 
in a popular declamation, wherein he gives himself a licence to put into the 


mouth of Manes, in the conference of Cascar, a discourse, not one word of 
which is in the “Acts of Archelaus,” as M. Zaccagni is obliged to allow; 
and it cannot be alleged in defence of St. Cyril that he has taken only the 
sense of Archelaus, and not the words; for neither the sense nor the words 
can be found there. Besides, the style which this father adopts is that of a 
historian who cites the actual words of his author. 

Nevertheless, to save the honor and good faith of St. Cyril, M. Zaccagni, 
and after him M. de Tillemont, suppose, without any proof, that the 
translator or copyist has omitted the passage in the “Acts” quoted by this 
father; and the journalists of Trévoux have imagined two sorts of “Acts of 
Archelaus” — the authentic ones which Cyril has copied, and others 
invented in the fifth century by some historian. When they shall have 
proved this conjecture, we will examine their reasons. 

Finally, let us come to the testimony of Pope Leo touching these 
Manichean abominations. He says, in his sermons, that the sudden troubles 
in other countries had brought into Italy some Manicheans, whose 
mysteries were so abominable that he could not expose them to the public 
view without sacrificing modesty. That, in order to ascertain them, he had 
introduced male and female elect into an assembly composed of bishops, 
priests, and some lay noblemen. That these heretics had disclosed many 
things respecting their dogmas and the ceremonies of their feast, and had 
confessed a crime which could not be named, but in regard to which there 
could be no doubt, after the confession of the guilty parties — that is to say, 
of a young girl of only ten years of age; of two women who had prepared 
her for the horrible ceremony of the sect; of a young man who had been an 
accomplice; of the bishop who had ordered and presided over it. He refers 
those among his auditors who desire to know more, to the informations 
which had been taken, and which he communicated to the bishops of Italy, 
in his second letter. 

This testimony appears more precise and more decisive than that of St. 
Augustine; but it is anything but conclusive in regard to a fact belied by the 
protestations of the accused, and by the ascertained principles of their 
morality. In effect, what proofs have we that the infamous persons 
interrogated by Leo were not bribed to depose against their sect? 

It will be replied that the piety and sincerity of this pope will not permit 
us to believe that he has contrived such a fraud. But if — as we have said in 
the article on “Relics” — the same St. Leo was capable of supposing that 


pieces of linen and ribbons, which were put in a box, and made to descend 
into the tombs of some saints, shed blood when they were cut — ought this 
pope to make any scruple in bribing, or causing to be bribed, some 
abandoned women, and I know not what Manichean bishop, who, being 
assured of pardon, would make confessions of crimes which might be true 
as regarded themselves, but not as regarded their sect, from whose 
seduction St. Leo wished to protect his people? At all times, bishops have 
considered themselves authorized to employ those pious frauds which tend 
to the salvation of souls. The conjectural and apocryphal scriptures are a 
proof of this; and the readiness with which the fathers have put faith in 
those bad works, shows that, if they were not accomplices in the fraud, they 
were not scrupulous in taking advantage of it. 

In conclusion, St. Leo pretends to confirm the secret crimes of the 
Manicheans by an argument which destroys them. “These execrable 
mysteries,” he says, “which the more impure they are, the more carefully 
they are hid, are common to the Manicheans and to the Priscillianists. 
There is in all respects the same sacrilege, the same obscenity, the same 
turpitude. These crimes, these infamies, are the same which were formerly 
discovered among the Priscillianists, and of which the whole world is 
informed.” 

The Priscillianists were never guilty of the crimes for which they were 
put to death. In the works of St. Augustine is contained the instructional 
remarks which were transmitted to that father by Orosius, and in which this 
Spanish priest protests that he has plucked out all the plants of perdition 
which sprang up in the sect of the Priscillianists; that he had not forgotten 
the smallest branch or root; that he exposed to the surgeon all the diseases 
of the sect, in order that he might labor in their cure. Orosius does not say a 
word of the abominable mysteries of which Leo speaks; an unanswerable 
proof that he had no doubt they were pure calumnies. St. Jerome also says 
that Priscillian was oppressed by faction, and by the intrigues of the bishops 
Ithacus and Idacus. Would a man be thus spoken of who was guilty of 
profaning religion by the most infamous ceremonies? Nevertheless, Orosius 
and St. Jerome could not be ignorant of crimes of which all the world had 
been informed. 

St. Martin of Tours, and St. Ambrosius, who were at Trier when 
Priscillian was sentenced, would have been equally informed of them. They, 
however, instantly solicited a pardon for him; and, not being able to obtain 


it, they refused to hold intercourse with his accusers and their faction. 
Sulpicius Severus relates the history of the misfortunes of Priscillian. 
Latronian, Euphrosyne, widow of the poet Delphidius, his daughter, and 
some other persons, were executed with him at Trier, by order of the tyrant 
Maximus, and at the instigation of Ithacus and Idacus, two wicked bishops, 
who, in reward for their injustice, died in excommunication, loaded with the 
hatred of God and man. 

The Priscillianists were accused, like the Manicheans, of obscene 
doctrines, of religious nakedness and immodesty. How were they 
convicted? Priscillian and his accomplices confessed, as is said, under the 
torture. Three degraded persons, Tertullus, Potamius, and John, confessed 
without awaiting the question. But the suit instituted against the 
Priscillianists would have been founded on other depositions, which had 
been made against them in Spain. Nevertheless, these latter informations 
were rejected by a great number of bishops and esteemed ecclesiastics; and 
the good old man Higimis, bishop of Cordova, who had been the denouncer 
of the Priscillianists, afterwards believed them so innocent of the crimes 
imputed to them that he received them into his communion, and found 
himself involved thereby in the persecution which they endured. 

These horrible calumnies, dictated by a blind zeal, would seem to justify 
the reflection which Ammianus Marcellinus reports of the emperor Julian. 
“The savage beasts,” he said, “are not more formidable to men than the 
Christians are to each other, when they are divided by creed and opinion.” 

It is still more deplorable when zeal is false and hypocritical, examples 
of which are not rare. It is told of a doctor of the Sorbonne, that in departing 
from a sitting of the faculty, Tournély, with whom he was strictly connected, 
said to him: “You see that for two hours I have maintained a certain opinion 
with warmth; well, I assure you, there is not one word of truth in all I have 
said!” 

The answer of a Jesuit is also known, who was employed for twenty 
years in the Canada missions, and who himself not believing in a God, as he 
confessed in the ear of a friend, had faced death twenty times for the sake of 
a religion which he preached to the savages. This friend representing to him 
the inconsistency of his zeal: “Ah!” replied the Jesuit missionary, “you have 
no idea of the pleasure a man enjoys in making himself heard by twenty 
thousand men, and in persuading them of what he does not himself 
believe.” 


It is frightful to observe how many abuses and disorders arise from the 
profound ignorance in which Europe has been so long plunged. Those 
monarchs who are at last sensible of the importance of enlightenment, 
become the benefactors of mankind in favoring the progress of knowledge, 
which is the foundation of the tranquillity and happiness of nations, and the 
finest bulwark against the inroads of fanaticism. 


ZOROASTER. 


If it is Zoroaster who first announced to mankind that fine maxim: “In the 
doubt whether an action be good or bad, abstain from it,” Zoroaster was the 
first of men after Confucius. 

If this beautiful lesson of morality is found only in the hundred gates of 
the “Sadder,” let us bless the author of the “Sadder.” There may be very 
ridiculous dogmas and rites united with an excellent morality. 

Who was this Zoroaster? The name has something of Greek in it, and it 
is said he was a Mede. The Parsees of the present day call him Zerdust, or 
Zerdast, or Zaradast, or Zarathrust. He is not reckoned to have been the first 
of the name. We are told of two other Zoroasters, the former of whom has 
an antiquity of nine thousand years — which is much for us, but may be 
very little for the world. We are acquainted with only the latest Zoroaster. 

The French travellers, Chardin and Tavernier, have given us some 
information respecting this great prophet, by means of the Guebers or 
Parsees, who are still scattered through India and Persia, and who are 
excessively ignorant. Dr. Hyde, Arabic professor of Oxford, has given us a 
hundred times more without leaving home. Living in the west of England, 
he must have conjectured the language which the Persians spoke in the time 
of Cyrus, and must have compared it with the modern language of the 
worshippers of fire. It is to him, moreover, that we owe those hundred gates 
of the “Sadder,” which contain all the principal precepts of the pious fire- 
worshippers. 

For my own part, I confess I have found nothing in their ancient rites 
more curious than the two Persian verses of Sadi, as given by Hyde; 
signifying that, although a person may preserve the sacred fire for a 
hundred years, he is burned when he falls into it. 

The learned researches of Hyde kindled, a few years ago in the breast of 
a young Frenchman, the desire to learn for himself the dogmas of the 
Guebers. He traversed the Great Indies, in order to learn at Surat, among the 
poor modern Parsees, the language of the ancient Persians, and to read in 
that language the books of the so-much celebrated Zoroaster, supposing that 
he has in fact written any. 

The Pythagorases, the Platos, the Appolloniuses of Thyana, went in 
former times to seek in the East wisdom that was not there; but no one has 


run after this hidden divinity through so many sufferings and perils as this 
new French translator of the books attributed to Zoroaster. Neither disease 
nor war, nor obstacles renewed at every step, nor poverty itself, the first and 
greatest of obstacles, could repel his courage. 

It is glorious for Zoroaster that an Englishman wrote his life, at the end 
of so many centuries, and that afterwards a Frenchman wrote it in an 
entirely different manner. But it is still finer, that among the ancient 
biographers of the poet we have two principal Arabian authors, each of 
whom had previously written his history; and all these four histories 
contradict one another marvellously. This is not done by concert; and 
nothing is more conducive to the knowledge of the truth. 

The first Arabian historian, Abu-Mohammed Mustapha, allows that the 
father of Zoroaster was called Espintaman; but he also says that Espintaman 
was not his father, but his great-great-grandfather. In regard to his mother, 
there are not two opinions; she was named Dogdu, or Dodo, or Dodu — 
that is, a very fine turkey hen; she is very well portrayed in Doctor Hyde. 

Bundari, the second historian, relates that Zoroaster was a Jew, and that 
he had been valet to Jeremiah; that he told lies to his master; that, in order 
to punish him, Jeremiah gave him the leprosy; that the valet, to purify 
himself, went to preach a new religion in Persia, and caused the sun to be 
adored instead of the stars. 

Attend now to what the third historian relates, and what the Englishman, 
Hyde, has recorded somewhat at length: The prophet Zoroaster having 
come from Paradise to preach his religion to the king of Persia, Gustaph, 
the king said to the prophet: “Give me a sign.” Upon this, the prophet 
caused a cedar to grow up before the gate of the palace, so large and so tall, 
that no cord could either go round it or reach its top. Upon the cedar he 
placed a fine cabinet, to which no man could ascend. Struck with this 
miracle, Gustaph believed in Zoroaster. 

Four magi, or four sages — it is the same thing — envious and wicked 
persons, borrowed from the royal porter the key of the prophet’s chamber 
during his absence, and threw among his books the bones of dogs and cats, 
the nails and hair of dead bodies — such being, as is well known, the drugs 
with which magicians at all times have operated. Afterwards, they went and 
accused the prophet of being a sorcerer and a poisoner; and the king, 
causing the chamber to be opened by his porter, the instruments of 


witchcraft were found there — and behold the envoy from heaven 
condemned to be hanged! 

Just as they are going to hang Zoroaster, the king’s finest horse falls ill; 
his four legs enter his body, so as to be no longer visible. Zoroaster hears of 
it; he promises to cure the horse, provided they will not hang him. The 
bargain being made, he causes one leg to issue out of the belly, and says: 
“Sire, I will not restore you the second leg unless you embrace my 
religion.” “Let it be so,” says the monarch. The prophet, after having made 
the second leg appear, wished the king’s children to become Zoroastrians, 
and they became so. The other legs made proselytes of the whole court. The 
four envious sages were hanged in place of the prophet, and all Persia 
received the faith. 

The French traveller relates nearly the same miracles, supported and 
embellished, however, by many others. For instance, the infancy of 
Zoroaster could not fail to be miraculous; Zoroaster fell to laughing as soon 
as he was born, at least according to Pliny and Solinus. There were, in those 
days, as all the world knows, a great number of very powerful magicians; 
they were well aware that one day Zoroaster would be greater than 
themselves, and that he would triumph over their magic. The prince of 
magicians caused the infant to be brought to him, and tried to cut him in 
two; but his hand instantly withered. They threw him into the fire, which 
was tumed for him into a bath of rose water. They wished to have him 
trampled on by the feet of wild bulls; but a still more powerful bull 
protected him. He was cast among the wolves; these wolves went 
incontinently and sought two ewes, who gave him suck all night. At last, he 
was restored to his mother Dogdu, or Dodo, or Dodu, a wife excellent 
above all wives, or a daughter above all daughters. 

Such, throughout the world, have been all the histories of ancient times. 
It proves what we have often remarked, that Fable is the elder sister of 
History. I could wish that, for our amusement and instruction, all these great 
prophets of antiquity, the Zoroasters, the Mercurys Trismegistus, the 
Abarises, and even the Numas, and others, should now return to the earth, 
and converse with Locke, Newton, Bacon, Shaftesbury, Pascal, Arnaud, 
Bayle — what do I say? — even with those philosophers of our day who 
are the least learned, provided they are not the less rational. I ask pardon of 
antiquity, but I think they would cut a sorry figure. 


Alas, poor charlatans! they could not sell their drugs on the Pont-neuf. In 
the meantime, however, their morality is still good, because morality is not 
a drug. How could it be that Zoroaster joined so many egregious fooleries to 
the fine precept of “abstaining when it is doubtful whether one is about to 
do right or wrong?” It is because men are always compounded of 
contradictions. 

It is added that Zoroaster, having established his religion, became a 
persecutor. Alas! there is not a sexton, or a sweeper of a church, who would 
not persecute, if he had the power. 

One cannot read two pages of the abominable trash attributed to 
Zoroaster, without pitying human nature. Nostradamus and the urine doctor 
are reasonable compared with this inspired personage; and yet he still is and 
will continue to be talked of. 

What appears singular is, that there existed, in the time of the Zoroaster 
with whom we are acquainted, and probably before, prescribed formulas of 
public and private prayer. We are indebted to the French traveller for a 
translation of them. There were such formulas in India; we know of none 
such in the Pentateuch. 

What is still stranger, the magi, as well as the Brahmins, admitted a 
paradise, a hell, a resurrection, and a devil. It is demonstrated that the law of 
the Jews knew nothing of all this; they were behindhand with everything — 
a truth of which we are convinced, however little the progress we have 
made in Oriental knowledge. 


DECLARATION OF THE AMATEURS, IN- 
QUIRERS, AND DOUBTERS, 


WHO HAVE AMUSED THEMSELVES WITH PROPOSING TO THE 
LEARNED THE PRECEDING QUESTIONS IN THESE VOLUMES. 


We declare to the learned that being, like themselves, prodigiously ignorant 
of the first principles of all things, and of the natural, typical, mystical, 
allegorical sense of many things, we acquiesce, in regard to them, in the 
infallible decision of the holy Inquisition of Rome, Milan, Florence, 
Madrid, Lisbon, and in the decrees of the Sorbonne, the perpetual council of 
the French. 

Our errors not proceeding from malice, but being the natural 
consequence of human weakness, we hope we shall be pardoned for them 
both in this world and the next. 

We entreat the small number of celestial spirits who are still shut up in 
the mortal bodies in France, and who thence enlighten the universe at thirty 
sous per sheet, to communicate their gifts to us for the next volume, which 
we calculate on publishing at the end of the Lent of 1772, or in the Advent 
of 1773; and we will pay forty sous per sheet for their lucubrations. 

We entreat the few great men who still remain to us, such as the author 
of the “Ecclesiastical Gazette”; the Abbé Guyon; with the Abbé Caveirac, 
author of the “Apology for St. Bartholomew”; Oand he who took the name 
of Chiniac; and the agreeable Larcher; and the virtuous, wise, and learned 
Langleviel, called La Beaumelle; the profound and exact Nonnotte; and the 
moderate, the compassionate, the tender Patouillet — to assist us in our 
undertaking. We shall profit by their instructive criticisms, and we shall 
experience a real pleasure in rendering to all these gentlemen the justice 
which is their due. 

The next volume will contain very curious articles, which, under the 
favor of God, will be likely to give new piquancy to the wit which we shall 
endeavor to infuse into the thanks we return to all these gentlemen. 

Given at Mount Krapak, the 30th of the month of Janus, in the year of 
the world, according to 
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INTRODUCTION 


It seems useful, in presenting to English readers this selection of the works 
of Voltaire, to recall the position and personality of the writer and the 
circumstances in which the works were written. It is too lightly assumed, 
even by many who enjoy the freedom which he, more than any, won for 
Europe, and who may surpass him in scepticism, that Voltaire is a figure to 
be left in a discreetly remote niche of memory. “Other times, other 
manners” is one of the phrases he contributed to modern literature. Let us 
genially acknowledge that he played a great part in dispelling the last mists 
of the Middle Ages, and politely attribute to the papal perversity and the 
lingering vulgarity of his age the more effective features of his work. Thus 
has Voltaire become a mere name to modern rationalists; a name of fading 
brilliance, a monumental name, but nothing more. 

This sentiment is at once the effect and the cause of a very general 
ignorance concerning Voltaire; and it is a reproach to us. We have time, 
amid increasing knowledge, to recover the most obscure personalities of the 
Middle Ages and of antiquity; we trace the most elementary contributors to 
modern culture; and we neglect one of the mightiest forces that made the 
development of modern culture possible. I do not speak of Voltaire the 
historian, who, a distinguished writer says, introduced history for the first 
time into the realm of letters; Voltaire the dramatist, whose name is 
inscribed for ever in the temple of the tragic muse; Voltaire the physicist, 
who drove the old Cartesianism out of France, and imposed on it the fertile 
principles of Newton; Voltaire the social reformer, who talked to 
eighteenth-century kings of the rights of man, and scourged every judicial 
criminal of his aristocratic age; Voltaire the cosmopolitan, who boldly set 
up England’s ensign of liberty in feudal France. All these things were done 
by the “flippant Voltaire” of the flippant modern preacher. But he can be 
considered here only as one of the few who, in an age of profound 
inequality, used the privilege of his enlightenment to enlighten his fellows; 
one of those who won for us that liberty to think rationally, and to speak 
freely, on religious matters which we too airily attribute to our new goddess, 
Evolution. 

The position of Voltaire in the development of religious thought in 
Europe is unique. Even if his words had no application in our age, it merits 


the most grateful consideration. Trace to its sources the spirit that has led 
modern France and modern Portugal to raise civic ideals above creeds, and 
that will, within a few decades, find the same expression in Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, and half of America. You find yourself in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when, in all those countries, a few hundred men, and 
some women, maintained a superb struggle with restored monarchs and 
restored Jesuits for the liberty that had been wrested from them; and you 
find that the vast majority of them were disciples of Voltaire. Go back to the 
very beginning of the anti-clerical movement; seek the generators of that 
intellectual and emotional electricity which, gathering insensibly in the 
atmosphere of Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century, burst at 
last in the lurid flashes and the rolling thunders of the Great Revolution. On 
the religious side, with which alone I am concerned here, that devastating 
storm was overwhelmingly due to the writings of Voltaire. Rousseau, it is 
true, gave to the world his simple Deistic creed, and with sweet 
reasonableness lodged it in the minds of many; Diderot and d’Holbach and 
La Mettrie impressed their deeper scepticism with a weight of learning. But 
Voltaire was the oracle of Europe. “I have no sceptre, but I have a pen,” he 
once said to Frederick the Great. And when, in his later years, he poured out 
from his remote chateau on the Swiss frontier the flood of satires, stories, 
sermons, dialogues, pamphlets, and treatises which ate deep into the fabric 
of old Europe, his pen proved mightier than all the sceptres of its kings. To 
ignore Voltaire is to ignore history. 

My object, however, in introducing to English readers these few 
characteristic specimens of his anti-clerical work is not solely to bespeak 
some gratefulness for the toleration and freedom which he enforced on a 
reluctant world, or to gratify a simple curiosity as to the character of his 
power. These are not dead words, not ashes of an extinct fire, which we 
disinter; for the world is not dead at which they were flung. If they cause 
resentment in the minds of some, the publication will be the more justified. 
But before I explain this paradox, let me show how the works came to be 
written, and written in such a way. 

The life of Voltaire, which some conceive as a prolonged adolescence, 
has a very clear and instructive division into adolescence, manhood, and 
ripe age. All the works given in this volume belong to the last part, but we 
must glance at the others. Francois Marie Arouet was born, in the very 
comfortable bourgeois family of a staid Parisian notary, in 1694. He became 


a precocious, sharp-eared boy. His godfather was an abbé, a kind of 
ecclesiastic — not usually a priest — in the France of the time who drew 
his income from the Church, and therefore felt more entitled than the 
ordinary layman to scoff at its dogmas and ignore its morals. He could 
plead the example of his bishops. Several of these abbés visited the home of 
the Arouets, and gave little “Zozo” his first lessons in Biblical criticism. In 
the great college of the Jesuits he learned to articulate his scepticism. In his 
seventeenth year he set out on the career of letters. The kindly abbé, who, 
having answered to God for him at the baptismal font, felt bound to guide 
his fortunes, introduced him to one of the most brilliant and dissolute circles 
in Paris. It was a kind of club of abbés, nobles, writers, etc., and in it he 
would rapidly attain that large and peculiar knowledge of the Old Testament 
which appears in his writings. He sparkled so much at the suppers of the 
Epicureans, and earned such reputation, that he was put in the Bastille for 
certain naughty epigrams, which he had not written; and he was exiled for 
another epigram, on a distinguished sinner, which he had written. In the 
pensive solitude of the Bastille he changed his name to Voltaire. He 
emerged bolder than ever, wrote tragedies and poems and epigrams, was 
welcomed in the smartest salons of Paris, and behaved as a young 
gentleman of the time was expected to behave, until his thirty-first year. 

In 1726 he was, through the despotic and most unjust action of a 
powerful noble, again put in the Bastille, and was then allowed to exchange 
that fortress for the fogs of London. Up to this time he had no idea of 
attacking Church or State. He had, in 1722, written a letter on religion — in 
the vein, apparently, of some of Swinburne’s unpublished juvenilia — 
which a distinguished writer of the time, to whom he read it, described as 
“making his hair stand on end”; it was, however, not intended for 
circulation. But experience of England, for which he contracted a passionate 
admiration, and which (as Mr. Churton Collins has shown) he studied 
profoundly, sobered him with a high and serious purpose. He met all the 
brilliant writers of that age in England, and took a great interest in the 
religious controversy which raged over Anthony Collins’s Discourse. He 
returned to France in 1729, vowing to win for it the liberty and 
enlightenment he had enjoyed in England. The splendid English Letters 
which he wrote with that aim, and was afraid to publish, leaked out in 1734. 
The book was burned by the hangman, and he had to retire once more, for 
letting France know how enlightened England was in the days of George I. 


I pass over twenty years of his strenuous and brilliant career. He wrote 
his most famous tragedies and histories; he made an ardent study of, and 
introduced to France, the new science of Isaac Newton, whose funeral he 
had witnessed in London; he was banished from his country for smiling at 
Adam and Eve; he deserted France for Germany, and then quarrelled with 
Frederick the Great; he tried liberal Switzerland, and found that it gave you 
liberty only to attack other people’s dogmas; and in 1760 he settled at 
Ferney, since the shrine of Continental Rationalism, on the frontier, so that 
he could talk to Calvinists from the French side, and cross the border, if 
need were, to talk to France. But France was at his feet. For eighteen years 
more he showered his rain of publications on it. Even in those illiterate days 
some of his publications sold 300,000 copies. And when at last, in 1778, he 
was tempted to revisit Paris, the roar of delight, of esteem, of abject 
worship, overwhelmed him, and he died in a flood of glory. 

To those last twenty years of his life belong the anti-Christian works 
reproduced in this volume. He was now a man of mature judgment, vast 
erudition, and grave humanitarian purpose. The common notion in England 
of Voltaire’s works, as superficial gibes thrown out by the way in a brilliant 
career, is sheer nonsense. His command of history was remarkable; and he 
had, for the time, a thorough grasp of science and philosophy. His 
arguments for the existence of God will compare with those of the ablest lay 
or clerical theologians of his time. His knowledge was defective and 
inaccurate because all knowledge was defective and inaccurate in the 
eighteenth century, when research was only just beginning to recover from 
its long ecclesiastical paralysis. No man in France had a larger command of 
such knowledge as the time afforded, and the use he made of it was serious 
and high-purposed. It is only the superficial who cannot see the depth below 
that sparkling surface; only the insensible who cannot feel the strong, steady 
beat of a human heart behind the rippling laughter. 

Ecrasez |’infame— “Crush the infamous thing” — the battle-cry which 
he sent over Europe from the Swiss frontier, was but a fiery expression of 
his love of men, of liberty, of enlightenment, and of progress. Read the 
stories of brutality in the guise of religion that are told in these pages — 
stories which ran into Voltaire’s day — the stories of “religious” 
processions and relics and superstitions, the story of how this ignorant 
credulity had been imposed on Europe, and how it was maintained by 
sceptical priests, and say, if you dare, that the phrase was not a cry of truth, 


sincerity, and humanity. There was even a profoundly religious impulse in 
his work. A clerical friend once confided to me that he found a use in 
Voltaire. It seemed that, when inspiration for the Sunday sermon failed, he 
fell upon my “atheistic friends,” Voltaire and Rousseau, and the French 
Revolution they brought about. He was amazed to hear that they believed in 
God as firmly as, and much more reasonably than, he and his colleagues 
did. Voltaire’s aim was a sincere effort to rid pure religion of its morbid and 
abominable overgrowths. 

Very good, you say; but why not have set about it more politely? For two 
plain reasons. First, because the character of his opponents fully justified 
him in directing his most scathing wit upon them. The Jesuits, whom he 
chiefly lashed, were in his own time ignominiously expelled by nearly 
every Catholic Power in Europe, and were suppressed by the Pope. The 
other clergy were deeply tainted with scepticism in the cities, and befogged 
with dense ignorance in the provinces. One incident will suffice to justify 
his disdain. His latest English biographer, S. G. Tallentyre, who is not 
biassed in his favour, says that it is most probable, if not certain, that while 
the Catholic authorities were burning his books in Paris, and shuddering at 
his infidelity, they were secretly tempting him, with the prospect of a 
cardinal’s hat, to join the clergy. It is certain that they invited him to do 
religious work, and that, at the height of his anti-clerical work, he received 
direct from the Pope certain relics to put in a chapel he had built for his 
poor neighbours. Could a prince of irony restrain himself in such 
circumstances? The other reason is the character of the dogmas and 
practices he assailed. Read them in the following pages. 

It is true that there are passages in Voltaire which none of us would, if 
we could, write to-day. The taste of the eighteenth century, still fouled by 
the Middle Ages, is not the taste of the twentieth. Besides some longer 
passages which have been omitted from the Treatise on Toleration, as will 
be explained, a few lines have been struck out or modified here and there in 
one or two of the works in this selection. Let me not be misunderstood, 
however. They are mainly words of the Old Testament, and comments 
inspired only by those words, that have been omitted. In the eighteenth 
century one could quote and comment in public on these grossnesses. 
Indeed, by some singular mental process, which Voltaire alone could 
characterise, the books containing these crudely sexual passages are still 
thrust into the hands of children and of confined criminals by the joint 


authority of Church and State in England; and grave bishops and gentle 
women say that they are the Word of God. 

And this brings me to the last point that I desire to touch before I 
introduce, one by one, the works contained in this volume. Why reproduce 
at all, in the twentieth century, these fitting scourges of the superstitions of 
the eighteenth? I have said that they deserve to be reproduced for their 
historical interest and for the great part they have played in the history of 
Europe; but there is another reason. I have an idea that, if Voltaire were 
alive in England to-day, he would write with more scathing irony than ever. 
I imagine him gazing with profound admiration at that marvellous picture 
of the past which science and archeology have given us, and then asking at 
what date in the nineteenth century we ceased to dispute about 
consubstantiality and transubstantiation, took the gilt off our Old Testament, 
and elevated our bishops to the rank of citizens. I then fancy him peeping 
into the fine schools of London or Manchester, and learning that the first 
educational authorities in England still set children to learn about Adam and 
Eve, the Deluge, the Plagues of Egypt, and the remarkable proceedings of 
Joshua and David and the rest. I try to conceive him studying the faces of 
learned judges and professors, as they listen gravely to the reading of the 
Bible and the creeds in church on Sundays, or reverently handle the book in 
court. I picture his amazement as he learns that this England, which he 
thought so enlightened, still, at the dictation of its bishops, retains the most 
abominable divorce law in the civilised world; or hears preachers and social 
students seriously expressing concern for the future of Europe on account of 
the decay of docility to the clergy. What would he have written on such a 
situation? 

The satire of Voltaire is not out of place in modern England. As long as 
the Bible is, however insincerely, pressed on us as the Word of God, and 
retained in our schools, we are compelled to point out in it features which 
make such claims ludicrous. As long as the clergy maintain that their rule in 
the past was a benefit to civilisation, and therefore its decay may be a 
menace to civilisation, we are bound to tell the ugly truth in regard to the 
past. As long as educated men and women among us profess a belief in the 
magic of transubstantiation and auricular confession and miracles, and the 
uneducated are encouraged to believe these things literally, the irony of 
Voltaire is legitimate. Christian bodies have, of late years, made repeated 
attempts to induce our leaders of culture to profess the Christian faith. The 


issue has been to make it clear that the great majority of our professors, 
distinguished writers, and artists hold either the simple theism of Voltaire or 
discard even that. The doctrines attacked here by Voltaire are wholly 
discredited. Yet they are still the official teaching of the Churches (except of 
the Congregationalists); they are largely enforced on innocent children, and 
they are literally accepted by some millions of our people. I see no reason to 
refrain from letting the irony of Voltaire fall on them once more. 

The reader must not, however, conclude at once that the following pages 
are so many red-hot charges into the tottering ranks of medieval dogmas. 
My aim has been to illustrate the versatility of Voltaire’s genius, and to 
exhibit his own sincere creed no less than his most penetrating scourges of 
what most educated men in his time and ours regard as utterly antiquated 
delusions. There are pages here that might receive a place of honour in the 
most orthodox religious journals of England; other pages in which the irony 
is so subtle and the temper so polite that, without the terrible name, they 
would puzzle many a clergyman. In the Questions of Zapata, however, and 
in parts of one or two other essays, I have given specimens of the Voltaire 
who was likened to Antichrist. 

The selection opens with the Treatise on Toleration, which has a mainly 
historical interest, and illustrates the finest side of Voltaire’s work and 
character. It shows him as a profound humanitarian, putting aside, in his 
seventieth year, his laughter and his comfort to take up the cause of an 
obscure sufferer, and shaking France, as Zola did in our time, with his 
denunciation of a judicial crime. The story of the crime is told in the essay 
itself; but it is not told, or in any way conveyed, that, but for the action of 
the aged rationalist, not a single effort would have been made to secure 
redress. His splendid action on that and a few similar occasions has been 
held by critical students of his career to atone for all his errors. Many 
Protestants who scoff at “Voltaire the scoffer” may learn with surprise that 
his noble and impassioned struggle earned for them the right to live in 
Southern France. The treatise was published in 1763. I have omitted a 
number of lengthy and learned notes and one or two chapters which are 
incidental to the argument and of little interest to-day. 

The three Homilies — those On Superstition, On the Interpretation of the 
Old Testament, and On the Interpretation of the New Testament — are 
selected from five which Voltaire wrote in 1767, with the literary pretence 
that they had been delivered before some liberal congregation at London in 


1765. The second of these Homilies is one of the most effective indictments 
of the Old Testament, considered as an inspired book. Nowhere in 
rationalistic literature is there an exposure of the essential humanity of the 
Old Testament so condensed yet so fluent, so original in form, 
comprehensive in range, and unanswerable in argument. It was published, it 
is believed, in 1767, though the first edition is marked 1766. Its humour it 
malicious from the first line, as the “Dr. Tamponet” whose name is put to it 
was really an orthodox champion of the Sorbonne. It is in this short diatribe 
that I have chiefly made the modifications of which I have spoken. It was 
Voltaire’s aim to show that the coarseness of many passages of the Old 
Testament is quite as inconsistent with inspiration as its colossal inaccuracy 
and its childlike superstition. An English translation, similarly modified, of 
the Questions of Zapata was made by an anonymous lady, and published by 
Hetherington, in 1840. In the present translation some of the paragraphs are 
omitted, and the numbering is therefore altered. 

The Epistle to the Romans, another specimen of Voltaire’s most deadly 
polemic, is a just and masterly indictment of the papal system. It was issued 
in 1768, and very promptly put on the Index by the outraged Vatican. But it 
penetrated educated Italy, and had no small share in the enlightenment 
which has ended in the emancipation of the country. The exquisite 
imitations of sermons which follow contain some of Voltaire’s most 
insidious and delicate irony. The Sermon of the Fifty was written and 
published in 1762. 

The volume closes with the famous poem which Voltaire wrote, in the 
year 1755, when he heard that an earthquake had destroyed between 30,000 
and 40,000 people in Portugal. It was one of the chief festivals of the 
Catholic year, the Feast of All Saints (November 1), and the crowded 
churches were in the very act of worship, when the ground shook. In a few 
minutes 16,000 men, women, and children were slain, and as many more 
perished in the subsequent fires and horrors. Voltaire was at Geneva, and 
the horrible news threw him into the deepest distress. The poem into which 
he condensed his pain and his doubts is not a leisurely and polished piece of 
art. It has technical defects, and is unequal in inspiration. Should we admire 
it if it were otherwise? But it is a fine monument to his sincerity and just 
human passion, and it contains some phrases that became proverbial and 
some passages of great beauty. I have altered the structure of the verse — 
the original is in rhymed hexameters — only in order that I could more 


faithfully convey to those who read only English the sentiments and, as far 
as possible, the phrasing of Voltaire. One allusion that recurs throughout 
needs some explanation. Browning’s “All’s right with the world” was a very 
familiar cry in the eighteenth century. The English Deists, and J. J. 
Rousseau in France, held obstinately to this most singular optimism. 
Although Rousseau made a feeble and friendly reply to the poem, it proved 
a deadly blow to his somewhat fantastic teaching on that point. 

Immediately preceding this poem I have given a translation of Voltaire’s 
philosophical essay, Il faut choisir. This was written by him in 1772, six 
years before his death, and is the most succinct expression of his mature 
religious views. It is really directed against his atheistic friends at Paris, 
such as d’Holbach. Condorcet said of it that it contained the most powerful 
argumentation for the existence of God that had yet been advanced. Its 
remarkable lucidity and terseness enable us to identify his views at once. He 
did not believe in the spirituality or immortality of the soul, but he had an 
unshakable conviction of the existence of God. It is sometimes said that the 
Lisbon earthquake shook his theism. This is inaccurate, as a careful 
comparison of the two works will show. He never believed that the supreme 
intelligence was infinite in power, and the haunting problem of evil always 
made him hesitate to ascribe more than limited moral attributes to his deity. 
His one unwavering dogma — it does not waver for an instant in the poem 
— is that the world was designed by a supreme intelligence and is moved 
by a supreme power. Had he lived one hundred years later, when evolution 
began to throw its magical illumination upon the order of the universe and 
the wonderful adaptation of its parts, his position would clearly have been 
modified. As it was, he, with constant sincerity, avowed that he could not 
understand the world without a great architect and a prime mover of all 
moving things. In all his works the uglier features of the world, which, 
unlike many theists, he steadfastly confronted, forbid him to add any other 
and warmer attributes to this bleak intelligence and mysterious power. 

J.M. 
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ON TOLERATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DEATH OF JEAN CALAS 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF JEAN 
CALAS 


The murder of Calas, which was perpetrated with the sword of justice at 
Toulouse on March 9, 1762, is one of the most singular events that deserve 
the attention of our own and of later ages. We quickly forget the long list of 
the dead who have perished in our battles. It is the inevitable fate of war; 
those who die by the sword might themselves have inflicted death on their 
enemies, and did not die without the means of defending themselves. When 
the risk and the advantage are equal astonishment ceases, and even pity is 
enfeebled. But when an innocent father is given into the hands of error, of 
passion, or of fanaticism; when the accused has no defence but his virtue; 
when those who dispose of his life run no risk but that of making a mistake; 
when they can slay with impunity by a legal decree — then the voice of the 
general public is heard, and each fears for himself. They see that no man’s 
life is safe before a court that has been set up to guard the welfare of 
citizens, and every voice is raised in a demand of vengeance. 

In this strange incident we have to deal with religion, suicide, and 
parricide. The question was, Whether a father and mother had strangled 
their son to please God, a brother had strangled his brother, and a friend had 
strangled his friend; or whether the judges had incurred the reproach of 
breaking on the wheel an innocent father, or of sparing a guilty mother, 
brother, and friend. 

Jean Calas, a man of sixty-eight years, had been engaged in commerce at 
Toulouse for more than forty years, and was recognised by all who knew 
him as a good father. He was a Protestant, as were also his wife and family, 
except one son, who had abjured the heresy, and was in receipt of a small 
allowance from his father. He seemed to be so far removed from the absurd 
fanaticism that breaks the bonds of society that he had approved the 
conversion of his son [Louis Calas], and had had in his service for thirty 
years a zealous Catholic woman, who had reared all his children. 


One of the sons of Jean Calas, named Marc Antoine, was a man of 
letters. He was regarded as of a restless, sombre, and violent character. This 
young man, failing to enter the commercial world, for which he was 
unfitted, or the legal world, because he could not obtain the necessary 
certificate that he was a Catholic, determined to end his life, and informed a 
friend of his intention. He strengthened his resolution by reading all that has 
ever been written on suicide. 

Having one day lost his money in gambling, he determined to carry out 
his plan on that very day. A personal friend and friend of the family, named 
Lavaisse, a young man of nineteen, well known for his candid and kindly 
ways, the son of a distinguished lawyer at Toulouse, had come from 
Bordeaux on the previous day, October 12, 1761. He happened to sup with 
the Calas family. The father, mother, Marc Antoine, the elder son, and 
Pierre, the second son, were present. After supper they withdrew to a small 
room. Marc Antoine disappeared, and when young Lavaisse was ready to 
go, and he and Pierre Calas had gone down-stairs, they found, near the shop 
below, Marc Antoine in his shirt, hanging from a door, his coat folded under 
the counter. His shirt was unruffled, his hair was neatly combed, and he had 
no wound or mark on the body. 

We will omit the details which were given in court, and the grief and 
despair of his parents; their cries were heard by the neighbours. Lavaisse 
and Pierre, beside themselves, ran for surgeons and the police. 

While they were doing this, and the father and mother sobbed and wept, 
the people of Toulouse gathered round the house. They are superstitious and 
impulsive people; they regard as monsters their brothers who do not share 
their religion. It was at Toulouse that solemn thanks were offered to God for 
the death of Henry III., and that an oath was taken to kill any man who 
should propose to recognise the great and good Henry IV. This city still 
celebrates every year, by a procession and fireworks, the day on which it 
massacred four thousand heretical citizens two hundred years ago. Six 
decrees of the Council have been passed in vain for the suppression of this 
odious festival; the people of Toulouse celebrate it still like a floral festival. 

Some fanatic in the crowd cried out that Jean Calas had hanged his son 
Marc Antoine. The cry was soon repeated on all sides; some adding that the 
deceased was to have abjured Protestantism on the following day, and that 
the family and young Lavaisse had strangled him out of hatred of the 
Catholic religion. In a moment all doubt had disappeared. The whole town 


was persuaded that it is a point of religion with the Protestants for a father 
and mother to kill their children when they wish to change their faith. 

The agitation could not end here. It was imagined that the Protestants of 
Languedoc had held a meeting the night before; that they had, by a majority 
of votes, chosen an executioner for the sect; that the choice had fallen on 
young Lavaisse; and that, in the space of twenty-four hours, the young man 
had received the news of his appointment, and had come from Bordeaux to 
help Jean Calas, his wife, and their son Pierre to strangle a friend, son, and 
brother. 

The captain of Toulouse, David, excited by these rumours and wishing to 
give effect to them by a prompt execution, took a step which is against the 
laws and regulations. He put the Calas family, the Catholic servant, and 
Lavaisse in irons. 

A report not less vicious than his procedure was published. He even went 
further. Marc Antoine Calas had died a Calvinist; and, if he had taken his 
own life, his body was supposed to be dragged on a hurdle. Instead of this, 
he was buried with great pomp in the church of St. Stephen, although the 
priest protested against this profanation. 

There are in Languedoc four confraternities of penitents — the white, the 
blue, the grey, and the black. Their members wear a long hood, with a cloth 
mask, pierced with two holes for the eyes. They endeavoured to induce the 
Duke of Fitz-James, the governor of the province, to enter their ranks, but 
he refused. The white penitents held a solemn service over Marc Antoine 
Calas, as over a martyr. No church ever celebrated the feast of a martyr with 
more pomp; but it was a terrible pomp. They had raised above a 
magnificent bier a skeleton, which was made to move its bones. It 
represented Marc Antoine Calas holding a palm in one hand, and in the 
other the pen with which he was to sign his abjuration of heresy. This pen, 
in point of fact, signed the death-sentence of his father. 

The only thing that remained for the poor devil who had taken his life 
was canonisation. Everybody regarded him as a saint; some invoked him, 
others went to pray at his tomb, others sought miracles of him, and others, 
again, related the miracles he had wrought. A monk extracted some of his 
teeth, to have permanent relics of him. A pious woman, who was rather 
deaf, told how she heard the sound of bells. An apoplectic priest was cured, 
after taking an emetic. Legal declarations of these prodigies were drawn up. 
The writer of this account has in his possession the attestation that a young 


man of Toulouse went mad because he had prayed for several nights at the 
tomb of the new saint, and could not obtain the miracle he sought. 

Some of the magistrates belonged to the confraternity of white penitents. 
From that moment the death of Jean Calas seemed inevitable. 

What contributed most to his fate was the approach of that singular 
festival which the people of Toulouse hold every year in memory of the 
massacre of four thousand Huguenots. The year 1762 was the bicentenary 
of the event. The city was decorated with all the trappings of the ceremony, 
and the heated imagination of the people was still further excited. It was 
stated publicly that the scaffold on which the Calas were to be executed 
would be the chief ornament of the festival; it was said that Providence 
itself provided these victims for sacrifice in honour of our holy religion. A 
score of people heard these, and even more violent things. And this in our 
days — in an age when philosophy has made so much progress, and a 
hundred academies are writing for the improvement of our morals! It would 
seem that fanaticism is angry at the success of reason, and combats it more 
furiously. 

Thirteen judges met daily to bring the trial to a close. There was not, and 
could not be, any evidence against the family; but a deluded religion took 
the place of proof. Six of the judges long persisted in condemning Jean 
Calas, his son, and Lavaisse to the wheel, and the wife of Jean Calas to the 
stake. The other seven, more moderate, wished at least to make an inquiry. 
The discussions were long and frequent. One of the judges, convinced that 
the accused were innocent and the crime was impossible, spoke strongly on 
their behalf. He opposed a zeal for humanity to the zeal for severity, and 
became the public pleader for the Calas in Toulouse, where the incessant 
cries of outraged religion demanded the blood of the accused. Another 
judge, known for his violent temper, spoke against the Calas with the same 
spirit. At last, amid great excitement, they both threw up the case and 
retired to the country. 

But by a singular misfortune the judge who was favourable to the Calas 
had the delicacy to persist in his resignation, and the other returned to 
condemn those whom he could not judge. His voice it was that drew up the 
condemnation to the wheel. There were now eight votes to five, as one of 
the six opposing judges had passed to the more severe party after 
considerable discussion. 


It seems that in a case of parricide, when a father is to be condemned to 
the most frightful death, the verdict ought to be unanimous, as the evidence 
for so rare a crime ought to be such as to convince everybody. The slightest 
doubt in such a case should intimidate a judge who is to sign the death- 
sentence. The weakness of our reason and its inadequacy are shown daily; 
and what greater proof of it can we have than when we find a citizen 
condemned to the wheel by a majority of one vote? In ancient Athens there 
had to be fifty votes above the half to secure a sentence of death. It shows 
us, most unprofitably, that the Greeks were wiser and more humane than 
we. 

It seemed impossible that Jean Calas, an old man of sixty-eight years, 
whose limbs had long been swollen and weak, had been able to strangle and 
hang a young man in his twenty-eighth year, above the average in strength. 
It seemed certain that he must have been assisted in the murder by his wife, 
his son Pierre, Lavaisse, and the servant. They had not left each other’s 
company for an instant on the evening of the fatal event. But this 
supposition was just as absurd as the other. How could a zealous Catholic 
servant allow Huguenots to kill a young man, reared by herself, to punish 
him for embracing her own religion? How could Lavaisse have come 
expressly from Bordeaux to strangle his friend, whose conversion was 
unknown to him? How could a tender mother lay hands on her son? How 
could the whole of them together strangle a young man who was stronger 
than all of them without a long and violent struggle, without cries that 
would have aroused the neighbours, without repeated blows and torn 
garments? 

It was evident that, if there had been any crime, all the accused were 
equally guilty, as they had never left each other for a moment; it was 
evident that they were not all guilty; and it was evident that the father alone 
could not have done it. Nevertheless, the father alone was condemned to the 
wheel. 

The reason of the sentence was as inconceivable as all the rest. The 
judges, who were bent on executing Jean Calas, persuaded the others that 
the weak old man could not endure the torture, and would on the scaffold 
confess his crime and accuse his accomplices. They were confounded when 
the old man, expiring on the wheel, prayed God to witness his innocence, 
and begged him to pardon his judges. 


They were compelled to pass a second sentence in contradiction of the 
first, and to set free the mother, the son Pierre, the young Lavaisse, and the 
servant; but one of the councillors pointing out that this verdict gave the lie 
to the other, that they were condemning themselves, and that, as the accused 
were all together at the supposed hour of the crime, the acquittal of the 
survivors necessarily proved the innocence of the dead father, they decided 
to banish Pierre Calas. This banishment seemed as illogical and absurd as 
all the rest. Pierre Calas was either guilty or innocent. If he was guilty, he 
should be broken on the wheel like his father; if he was innocent, they had 
no right to banish him. However, the judges, terrified by the execution of 
the father and the touching piety of his end, thought they were saving their 
honour by affecting to pardon the son, as if it were not a fresh prevarication 
to pardon him; and they thought that the banishment of this poor and 
helpless young man was not a great injustice after that they had already 
committed. 

They began with threatening Pierre Calas, in his dungeon, that he would 
suffer like his father if he did not renounce his religion. The young man 
attests this on oath: “A Dominican monk came to my cell and threatened me 
with the same kind of death if I did not give up my religion.” 

Pierre Calas, on leaving the city, met a priest, who compelled him to 
return to Toulouse. They confined him in a Dominican convent, and forced 
him to perform Catholic functions. It was part of what they wanted. It was 
the price of his father’s blood, and religion seemed to be avenged. 

The daughters were taken from the mother and put in a convent. The 
mother, almost sprinkled with the blood of her husband, her eldest son dead, 
the younger banished, deprived of her daughters and all her property, was 
alone in the world, without bread, without hope, dying of the intolerable 
misery. Certain persons, having carefully examined the circumstances of 
this horrible adventure, were so impressed that they urged the widow, who 
had retired into solitude, to go and demand justice at the feet of the throne. 
At the time she shrank from publicity; moreover, being English by birth, 
and having been transplanted into a French province in early youth, the 
name of Paris terrified her. She imagine that the capital of the kingdom 
would be still more barbaric than the capital of Languedoc. At length the 
duty of clearing the memory of her husband prevailed over her weakness. 
She reached Paris almost at the point of death. She was astonished at her 
reception, at the help and the tears that were given to her. 


At Paris reason dominates fanaticism, however powerful it be; in the 
provinces fanaticism almost always overcomes reason. 


M. de Beaumont, the famous advocate of the Parlement de Paris, 
undertook to defend her, and drew up a memorial signed by fifteen other 
advocates. M. Loiseau, not less eloquent, drew up a memoir on behalf of 
the family. M. Mariette, an advocate of the Council, drew up a judicial 
inquiry which brought conviction to every mind. These three generous 
defenders of the laws of innocence gave to the widow the profit on the sale 
of their memoirs. Paris and the whole of Europe were moved with pity, and 
demanded justice for the unfortunate woman. The verdict was given by the 
public long before it was signed by the Council. 

The spirit of pity penetrated the ministry, in spite of the torrent of 
business that so often shuts out pity, and in spite of that daily sight of 
misery that does even more to harden the heart. The daughters were 
restored to their mother. As they sat, clothed in crape and bathed in tears, 
their judges were seen to weep. 

They had still enemies, however, for it was a question of religion. Many 
of those people who are known in France as “devout” said openly that it 
was much better to let an innocent old Calvinist be slain than to compel 
eight Councillors of Languedoc to admit that they were wrong. One even 
heard such phrases as “There are more magistrates than Calas”; and it was 
inferred that the Calas family ought to be sacrificed to the honour of the 
magistrates. They did not reflect that the honour of judges, like that of other 
men, consists in repairing their blunders. It is not believed in France that the 
Pope is infallible, even with the assistance of his cardinals; we might just as 
well admit that eight judges of Toulouse are not. All other people, more 
reasonable and disinterested, said that the Toulouse verdict would be 
reversed all over Europe, even if special considerations prevented it from 
being reversed by the Council. 

Such was the position of this astonishing adventure when it moved 
certain impartial and reasonable persons to submit to the public a few 
reflections on the subject of toleration, indulgence, and pity, which the 
Abbé Houteville calls “a monstrous dogma,” in his garbled version of the 
facts, and which reason calls an “appanage of nature.” 

Either the judges of Toulouse, swept away by the fanaticism of the 
people, have broken on the wheel an innocent man, which is unprecedented; 


or the father and his wife strangled their elder son, with the assistance of 
another son and a friend, which is unnatural. In either case the abuse of 
religion has led to a great crime. It is, therefore, of interest to the race to 
inquire whether religion ought to be charitable or barbaric. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE EXECUTION OF 
JEAN CALAS 


If the white penitents were the cause of the execution of an innocent man, 
the utter ruin of a family, and the dispersal and humiliation that attach to an 
execution, though they should punish only injustice; if the haste of the 
white penitents to commemorate as a saint one who, according to our 
barbaric customs, should have been dragged on a hurdle, led to the 
execution of a virtuous parent; they ought indeed to be penitents for the rest 
of their lives. They and the judges should weep, but not in a long white 
robe, and with no mask to hide their tears. 

We respect all confraternities; they are edifying. But can whatever good 
they may do the State outweigh this appalling evil that they have done? It 
seems that they have been established by the zeal which in Languedoc fires 
the Catholics against those whom we call Huguenots. One would say that 
they had taken vows to hate their brothers; for we have religion enough left 
to hate and to persecute, and we have enough to love and to help. What 
would happen if these confraternities were controlled by enthusiasts, as 
were once certain congregations of artisans and “gentlemen,” among whom, 
as one of our most eloquent and learned magistrates said, the seeing of 
visions was reduced to a fine art? What would happen if these 
confraternities set up again those dark chambers, called “meditation 
rooms,” on which were painted devils armed with horns and claws, gulfs of 
flame, crosses and daggers, with the holy name of Jesus surmounting the 
picture? What a spectacle for eyes that are already fascinated, and 
imaginations that are as inflamed as they are submissive to their confessors! 

There have been times when, as we know only too well, confraternities 
were dangerous. The Fratelli and the Flagellants gave trouble enough. The 
League began with associations of that kind. Why should they distinguish 
themselves thus from other citizens? Did they think themselves more 
perfect? The very claim is an insult to the rest of the nation. Did they wish 
all Christians to enter their confraternity? What a sight it would be to have 
all Europe in hoods and masks, with two little round holes in front of the 
eyes! Do they seriously think that God prefers this costume to that of 
ordinary folk? Further, this garment is the uniform of controversialists, 


warning their opponents to get to arms. It may excite a kind of civil war of 
minds, and would perhaps end in fatal excesses, unless the king and his 
ministers were as wise as the fanatics were demented. 

We know well what the price has been ever since Christians began to 
dispute about dogmas. Blood has flowed, on scaffolds and in battles, from 
the fourth century to our own days. We will restrict ourselves here to the 
wars and horrors which the Reformation struggle caused, and see what was 
the source of them in France. Possibly a short and faithful account of those 
calamities will open the eyes of the uninformed and touch the hearts of the 
humane. 


THE IDEA OF THE REFORMATION 


When enlightenment spread, with the renaissance of letters in the fifteenth 
century, there was a very general complaint of abuses, and everybody 
agrees that the complaint was just. 

Pope Alexander VI. had openly bought the papal tiara, and his five 
bastards shared its advantages. His son, the cardinal-duke of Borgia, made 
an end, in concert with his father, of Vitelli, Urbino, Gravina, Oliveretto, 
and a hundred other nobles, in order to seize their lands. Julius II., animated 
by the same spirit, excommunicated Louis XII. and gave his kingdom to the 
first occupant; while he himself, helmet on head and cuirass on back, spread 
blood and fire over part of Italy. Leo X., to pay for his pleasures, sold 
indulgences, as the taxes are sold in the open market. They who revolted 
against this brigandage were, at least, not wrong from the moral point of 
view. Let us see if they were wrong in politics. 

They said that, since Jesus Christ had never exacted fees, nor sold 
dispensations for this world or indulgences for the next, one might refuse to 
pay a foreign prince the price of these things. Supposing that our fees to 
Rome and the dispensations which we still buy did not cost us more than 
five hundred thousand francs a year, it is clear that, since the time of Francis 
I., we should have paid, in two hundred and fifty years, a hundred and 
twenty million francs; allowing for the change of value in money, we may 
say about two hundred and fifty millions [£10,000,000]. One may, 
therefore, without blasphemy, admit that the heretics, in proposing to 
abolish these singular taxes, which will astonish a later age, did not do a 
very grave wrong to the kingdom, and that they were rather good financiers 
than bad subjects. Let us add that they alone knew Greek, and were 
acquainted with antiquity. Let us grant that, in spite of their errors, we owe 
to them the development of the human mind, so long buried in the densest 
barbarism 

But, as they denied the existence of Purgatory, which it is not permitted 
to doubt, and which brought a considerable income to the monks; and as 
they did not venerate relics, which ought to be venerated, and which are a 
source of even greater profit — in fine, as they assailed much-respected 
dogmas, the only answer to them at first was to burn them. The king, who 
protected and subsidised them in Germany, walked at the head of a 


procession in Paris, and at the close a number of the wretches were 
executed. This was the manner of execution. They were hung at the end of a 
long beam, which was balanced, like a see-saw, across a tree. A big fire was 
lit underneath, and they were alternately sunk into it and raised out. Their 
torments were thus protracted, until death relieved them from a more 
hideous punishment than any barbarian had ever invented. 

Shortly before the death of Francis I. certain members of the Parlement 
de Provence, instigated by their clergy against the inhabitants of Merindol 
and Cabrieres, asked the king for troops to support the execution of 
nineteen persons of the district whom they had condemned. They had six 
thousand slain, without regard to sex or age or infancy, and they reduced 
thirty towns to ashes. These people, who had not hitherto been heard of, 
were, no doubt, in the wrong to have been born Waldensians; but that was 
their only crime. They had been settled for three hundred years in the 
deserts and on the mountains, which they had, with incredible labour, made 
fertile. Their quiet, pastoral life represented the supposed innocence of the 
first ages of men. They knew the neighbouring towns only by selling fruit to 
them. They had no lawcourts and never warred; they did not defend 
themselves. They were slain as one slays animals in an enclosure. 

After the death of Francis I. — a prince who is better known for his 
amours and misfortunes than his cruelty — the execution of a thousand 
heretics, especially of the Councillor of the Parlement, Dubourg, and the 
massacre of Vassy, caused the persecuted sect to take to arms. They had 
increased in the light of the flames and under the sword of the executioner, 
and substituted fury for patience. They imitated the cruelties of their 
enemies. Nine civil wars filled France with carnage; and a peace more fatal 
than war led to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which is without 
precedent in the annals of crime. 

The [Catholic] League assassinated Henry III. and Henry IV. by the 
hands of a Dominican monk, and of a monster who had belonged to the 
order of St. Bernard. There are those who say that humanity, indulgence, 
and liberty of conscience are horrible things. Candidly, could they have 
brought about calamities such as these? 


WHETHER TOLERATION IS DANGEROUS, 
AND AMONG WHAT PEOPLES IT IS FOUND 


There are some who say that, if we treated with paternal indulgence those 
erring brethren who pray to God in bad French [instead of bad Latin], we 
should be putting weapons in their hands, and would once more witness the 
battles of Jarnac, Moncontour, Coutras, Dreux, and St. Denis. I do not know 
anything about this, as I am not a prophet; but it seems to me an illogical 
piece of reasoning to say: “These men rebelled when I treated them ill, 
therefore they will rebel when I treat them well.” 

I would venture to take the liberty to invite those who are at the head of 
the government, and those who are destined for high positions, to reflect 
carefully whether one really has ground to fear that kindness will lead to the 
Same revolts as cruelty; whether what happened in certain circumstances is 
sure to happen in different circumstances; if the times, public opinion, and 
morals are unchanged. 

The Huguenots, it is true, have been as inebriated with fanaticism and 
stained with blood as we. But are this generation as barbaric as their 
fathers? Have not time, the progress of reason, good books, and the 
humanising influence of society had an effect on the leaders of these 
people? And do we not perceive that the aspect of nearly the whole of 
Europe has been changed within the last fifty years? 


Government is stronger everywhere, and morals have improved. The 
ordinary police, supported by numerous standing armies, gives us some 
security against a return to that age of anarchy in which Calvinistic peasants 
fought Catholic peasants, hastily enrolled between the sowing and the 
harvest. 

Different times have different needs. It would be absurd to decimate the 
Sorbonne to-day because it once presented a demand for the burning of the 
Maid of Orleans, declared that Henry III. had forfeited his kingdom, 
excommunicated him, and proscribed the great Henry IV. We will not think 
of inquiring into the other bodies in the kingdom who committed the same 
excesses in those frenzied days. It would not only be unjust, but would be as 


stupid as to purge all the inhabitants of Marseilles because they had the 
plague in 1720. 

Shall we go and sack Rome, as the troops of Charles V. did, because 
Sixtus V. in 1585 granted an indulgence of nine years to all Frenchmen who 
would take up arms against their sovereign? Is it not enough to prevent 
Rome for ever from reverting to such excesses? 

The rage that is inspired by the dogmatic spirit and the abuse of the 
Christian religion, wrongly conceived, has shed as much blood and led to as 
many disasters in Germany, England, and even Holland, as in France. Yet 
religious difference causes no trouble to-day in those States. The Jew, the 
Catholic, the Greek, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the Anabaptist, the 
Socinian, the Memnonist, the Moravian, and so many others, live like 
brothers in these countries, and contribute alike to the good of the social 
body. 

They fear no longer in Holland that disputes about predestination will 
end in heads being cut off. They fear no longer at London that the quarrels 
of Presbyterians and Episcopalians about liturgies and surplices will lead to 
the death of a king on the scaffold. A populous and wealthier Ireland will no 
longer see its Catholic citizens sacrifice its Protestant citizens to God during 
two months, bury them alive, hang their mothers to gibbets, tie the girls to 
the necks of their mothers, and see them expire together; or put swords in 
the hands of their prisoners and guide their hands to the bosoms of their 
wives, their fathers, their mothers, and their daughters, thinking to make 
parricides of them, and damn them as well as exterminate them. Such is the 
account given by Rapin Thoyras, an officer in Ireland, and almost a 
contemporary; so we find in all the annals and histories of England. It will 
never be repeated. Philosophy, the sister of religion, has disarmed the hands 
that superstition had so long stained with blood; and the human mind, 
awakening from its intoxication, is amazed at the excesses into which 
fanaticism had led it. 

We have in France a rich province in which the Lutherans outnumber the 
Catholics. The University of Alsace is in the hands of the Lutherans. They 
occupy some of the municipal offices; yet not the least religious quarrel has 
disturbed this province since it came into the possession of our kings. Why? 
Because no one has ever been persecuted in it. Seek not to vex the hearts of 
men, and they are yours. 


I do not say that all who are not of the same religion as the prince should 
share the positions and honours of those who follow the dominant religion. 
In England the Catholics, who are regarded as attached to the party of the 
Pretender, are not admitted to office. They even pay double taxes. In other 
respects, however, they have all the rights of citizens. 

Some of the French bishops have been suspected of holding that it 
redounds neither to their honour nor their profit to have Calvinists in their 
dioceses. This is said to be one of the greatest obstacles to toleration. I 
cannot believe it. The episcopal body in France is composed of gentlemen, 
who think and act with the nobility that befits their birth. They are 
charitable and generous; so much justice must be done them. They must 
think that their fugitive subjects will assuredly not be converted in foreign 
countries, and that, when they retum to their pastors, they may be 
enlightened by their instructions and touched by their example. There 
would be honour in converting them, and their material interests would not 
suffer. The more citizens there were, the larger would be the income from 
the prelate’s estates. 

A Polish bishop had an Anabaptist for farmer and a Socinian for steward. 
It was suggested that he ought to discharge and prosecute the latter because 
he did not believe in consubstantiality, and the former because he did not 
baptise his child until it was fifteen years old. He replied that they would be 
damned for ever in the next world, but that they were very useful to him in 
this. 

Let us get out of our grooves and study the rest of the globe. The Sultan 
governs in peace twenty million people of different religions; two hundred 
thousand Greeks live in security at Constantinople; the muphti himself 
nominates and presents to the emperor the Greek patriarch, and they also 
admit a Latin patriarch. The Sultan nominates Latin bishops for some of the 
Greek islands, using the following formula: “I command him to go and 
reside as bishop in the island of Chios, according to their ancient usage and 
their vain ceremonies.” The empire is full of Jacobites, Nestorians, and 
Monothelites; it contains Copts, Christians of St. John, Jews, and Hindoos. 
The annals of Turkey do not record any revolt instigated by any of these 
religions. 

Go to India, Persia, or Tartary, and you will find the same toleration and 
tranquillity. Peter the Great patronised all the cults in his vast empire. 


Commerce and agriculture profited by it, and the body politic never 
suffered from it. 

The government of China has not, during the four thousand years of its 
known history, had any cult but the simple worship of one God. 
Nevertheless, it tolerates the superstitions of Fo, and permits a large number 
of bronzes, who would be dangerous if the prudence of the courts did not 
restrain them. 

It is true that the great Emperor Yang-Chin, perhaps the wisest and most 
magnanimous emperor that China ever had, expelled the Jesuits. But it was 
not because he was intolerant; it was because the Jesuits were. They 
themselves give, in their curious letters, the words of the good prince to 
them: “I know that your religion is intolerant; I know what you have done 
in Manila and Japan. You deceived my father; think not to deceive me.” If 
you read the whole of his speech to them, you will see that he was one of 
the wisest and most clement of men. How could he retain European 
physicians who, under pretence of showing thermometers and eolipiles at 
court, had carried off a prince of the blood? What would he have said if he 
had read our history and was acquainted with the days of our League and of 
the Gunpowder Plot? 

It was enough for him to be informed of the indecent quarrels of the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and secular priests sent into his State 
from the ends of the earth. They came to preach the truth, and fell to 
anathematising each other. Hence the emperor was bound to expel the 
foreign disturbers. But how kindly he dismissed them! What paternal care 
did he not devote to their journey, and in order to protect them from insult 
on the way? Their very banishment was a lesson in toleration and humanity. 

The Japanese were the most tolerant of all men. A dozen peaceful 
religions throve in their empire, when the Jesuits came with a thirteenth. As 
they soon showed that they would tolerate no other, there arose a civil war, 
even more frightful than that of the League, and the land was desolated. In 
the end the Christian religion was drowned in blood; the Japanese closed 
their empire, and regarded us only as wild beasts, like those which the 
English have cleared out of their island. The minister Colbert, knowing how 
we need the Japanese, who have no need of us, tried in vain to reopen 
commerce with their empire. He found them inflexible. 

Thus the whole of our continent shows us that we must neither preach 
nor practise intolerance. 


Turn your eyes to the other hemisphere. Study Carolina, of which the 
wise Locke was the legislator. Seven fathers of families sufficed to set up a 
public cult approved by the law; and this liberty gave rise to no disorder. 
Heaven preserve us from quoting this as an example for France to follow! 
We quote it only to show that the greatest excess of toleration was not 
followed by the slightest dissension. But what is good and useful in a young 
colony is not suitable for a long-established kingdom. 

What shall we say of the primitive people who have been derisively 
called Quakers, but who, however ridiculous their customs may be, have 
been so virtuous and given so useful a lesson of peace to other men? There 
are a hundred thousand of them in Pennsylvania. Discord and controversy 
are unknown in the happy country they have made for themselves; and the 
very name of their chief town, Philadelphia, which unceasingly reminds 
them that all men are brothers, is an example and a shame to nations that are 
yet ignorant of toleration. 

Toleration, in fine, never led to civil war; intolerance has covered the 


earth with carnage. Choose, then, between these rivals — between the 
mother who would have her son slain and the mother who yields, provided 
his life be spared. 


I speak here only of the interest of nations. While respecting theology, as 
I do, I regard in this article only the physical and moral well-being of 
society. I beg every impartial reader to weigh these truths, verify them, and 
add to them. Attentive readers, who restrain not their thoughts, always go 
farther than the author. 


HOW TOLERATION MAY BE ADMITTED 


I venture to think that some enlightened and magnanimous minister, some 
humane and wise prelate, some prince who puts his interest in the number 
of his subjects and his glory in their welfare, may deign to glance at this 
inartistic and defective paper. He will supply its defects and say to himself: 
What do I risk in seeing my land cultivated and enriched by a larger number 
of industrious workers, the revenue increased, the State more flourishing? 

Germany would be a desert strewn with the bones of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Anabaptists, slain by each other, if the peace of Westphalia 
had not at length brought freedom of conscience. 

We have Jews at Bordeaux and Metz and in Alsace; we have Lutherans, 
Molinists, and Jansenists; can we not suffer and control Calvinists on much 
the same terms as those on which Catholics are tolerated at London? The 
more sects there are, the less danger in each. Multiplicity enfeebles them. 
They are all restrained by just laws which forbid disorderly meetings, 
insults, and sedition, and are ever enforced by the community. 


We know that many fathers of families, who have made large fortunes in 
foreign lands, are ready to return to their country. They ask only the 
protection of natural law, the validity of their marriages, security as to the 
condition of their children, the right to inherit from their fathers, and the 
enfranchisement of their persons. They ask not for public chapels, or the 
right to municipal offices and dignities. Catholics have not these things in 
England and other countries. It is not a question of giving immense 
privileges and secure positions to a faction, but of allowing a peaceful 
people to live, and of moderating the laws once, but no longer, necessary. It 
is not our place to tell the ministry what is to be done; we do but ask 
consideration for the unfortunate. 

How many ways there are of making them useful, and preventing them 
from ever being dangerous! The prudence of the ministry and the Council, 
supported as it is by force, will easily discover these means, which are 
already happily employed by other nations. 

There are still fanatics among the Calvinistic populace; but it is certain 
that there are far more among the convulsionary [bigoted Catholic] 
populace. The dregs of the fanatical worshippers of St. Medard count as 


nothing in the nation; the dregs of the Calvinistic prophets are annihilated. 
The great means to reduce the number of fanatics, if any remain, is to 
submit that disease of the mind to the treatment of reason, which slowly, but 
infallibly, enlightens men. Reason is gentle and humane. It inspires 
liberality, suppresses discord, and strengthens virtue; it has more power to 
make obedience to the laws attractive than force has to compel it. And shall 
we take no account of the ridicule that attaches to-day to the enthusiasm of 
these good people? Ridicule is a strong barrier to the extravagance of all 
sectarians. The past is as if it had never been. We must always start from the 
present — from the point which nations have already reached. 

There was a time when it was thought necessary to issue decrees against 
those who taught a doctrine at variance with the categories of Aristotle, the 
abhorrence of a vacuum, the quiddities, the universal apart from the object. 
We have in Europe more than a hundred volumes of jurisprudence on 
sorcery and the way to distinguish between false and real sorcerers. The 
excommunication of grasshoppers and harmful insects has been much 
practised, and still survives in certain rituals. But the practice is over; 
Aristotle and the sorcerers and grasshoppers are left in peace. There are 
countless instances of this folly, once thought so important. Other follies 
arise from time to time; but they have their day and are abandoned. What 
would happen to-day if a man were minded to call himself a Carpocratian, a 
Eutychian, a Monothelite, a Monophysist, a Nestorian, or a Manichean? 
We should laugh at him, as at a man dressed in the garb of former days. 

The nation was beginning to open its eyes when the Jesuits Le Tellier 
and Doucin fabricated the bull Unigenitus and sent it to Rome. They 
thought that they still lived in those ignorant times when the most absurd 
statements were accepted without inquiry. They ventured even to condemn 
the proposition, a truth of all times and all places: “The fear of unjust 
excommunication should not prevent one from doing one’s duty.” It was a 
proscription of reason, of the liberties of the Gallican Church, and of the 
fundamental principle of morals. It was to say to men: God commands you 
never to do your duty if you fear injustice. Never was commonsense more 
outrageously challenged! The counsellors of Rome were not on their guard. 
The papal court was persuaded that the bull was necessary, and that the 
nation desired it; it was signed, sealed, and dispatched. You know the 
results; assuredly, if they had been foreseen, the bull would have been 


modified. There were angry quarrels, which the prudence and goodness of 
the king have settled. 

So it is in regard to a number of the points which divide the Protestants 
and ourselves. Some are of no consequence; some are more serious; but on 
these points the fury of the controversy has so far abated that the Protestants 
themselves no longer enter into disputes in their churches. 

It is a time of disgust, of satiety, or, rather, of reason, that may be used as 
an epoch and guarantee of public tranquillity. Controversy is an epidemic 
disease that nears its end, and what is now needed is gentle treatment. It is 
to the interest of the State that its expatriated children should return 
modestly to the homes of their fathers. Humanity demands it, reason 
counsels it, and politics need not fear it. 


WHETHER INTOLERANCE IS OF NATURAL 
AND HUMAN LAW 


Natural law is that indicated to men by nature. You have reared a child; he 
Owes you respect as a father, gratitude as a benefactor. You have a right to 
the products of the soil that you have cultivated with your own hands. You 
have given or received a promise; it must be kept. 

Human law must in every case be based on natural law. All over the 
earth the great principle of both is: Do not unto others what you would that 
they do not unto you. Now, in virtue of this principle, one man cannot say to 
another: “Believe what I believe, and what thou canst not believe, or thou 
shalt perish.” Thus do men speak in Portugal, Spain, and Goa. In some 
other countries they are now content to say: “Believe, or I detest thee; 
believe, or I will do thee all the harm I can. Monster, thou sharest not my 
religion, and therefore hast no religion; thou shalt be a thing of horror to thy 
neighbours, thy city, and thy province.” 

If it were a point of human law to behave thus, the Japanese should 
detest the Chinese, who should abhor the Siamese; the Siamese, in turn, 
should persecute the Thibetans, who should fall upon the Hindoos. A 
Mogul should tear out the heart of the first Malabarian he met; the 
Malabarian should slay the Persian, who might massacre the Turk; and all 
of them should fling themselves against the Christians, who have so long 
devoured each other. 

The supposed right of intolerance is absurd and barbaric. It is the right of 
the tiger; nay, it is far worse, for tigers do but tear in order to have food, 
while we rend each other for paragraphs. 


WHETHER INTOLERANCE WAS KNOWN TO 
THE GREEKS 


The peoples of whom history has given us some slight knowledge regarded 
their different religions as links that bound them together; it was an 
association of the human race. There was a kind of right to hospitality 
among the gods, just as there was among men. When a stranger reached a 
town, his first act was to worship the gods of the country; even the gods of 
enemies were strictly venerated. The Trojans offered prayers to the gods 
who fought for the Greeks. 

Alexander, in the deserts of Libya, went to consult the god Ammon, 
whom the Greeks called Zeus and the Latins Jupiter, though they both had 
their own Zeus or Jupiter at home. When a town was besieged, sacrifices 
and prayers were offered to the gods of the town to secure their favour. 
Thus in the very midst of war religion united men and moderated their fury, 
though at times it enjoined on them inhuman and horrible deeds. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that not one of the ancient civilised 
nations restricted the freedom of thought. Each of them had a religion, but it 
seems to me that they used it in regard to men as they did in regard to their 
gods. All of them recognised a supreme God, but they associated with him a 
prodigious number of lesser divinities. They had only one cult, but they 
permitted numbers of special systems. 

The Greeks, for instance, however religious they were, allowed the 
Epicureans to deny providence and the existence of the soul. I need not 
speak of the other sects which all offended against the sound idea of the 
creative being, yet were all tolerated. 

Socrates, who approached nearest to a knowledge of the Creator, is said 
to have paid for it, and died a martyr to the Deity; he is the only man whom 
the Greeks put to death for his opinions. If that was really the cause of his 
condemnation, however, it is not to the credit of intolerance, since they 
punished only the man who alone gave glory to God, and honoured those 
who held unworthy views of the Deity. The enemies of toleration would, I 
think, be ill advised to quote the odious example of the judges of Socrates. 

It is evident, moreover, that he was the victim of a furious party, angered 
against him. He had made irreconcilable enemies of the sophists, orators. 


and poets who taught in the schools, and of all the teachers in charge of the 
children of distinguished men. He himself admits, in his discourse given to 
us by Plato, that he went from house to house proving to the teachers that 
they were ignorant. Such conduct was hardly worthy of one whom an oracle 
had declared to be the wisest of men. A priest and a councillor of the Five 
Hundred were put forward to accuse him. I must confess that I do not know 
what the precise accusation was; I find only vagueness in his apology. He is 
made to say, in general, that he was accused of instilling into young men 
sentiments in opposition to the religion and government. It is the usual 
method of calumniators, but a court would demand accredited facts and 
precise charges. Of these there is no trace in the trial of Socrates. We know 
only that at first there were two hundred and twenty votes in his favour. 
From this we may infer that the court of the Five Hundred included two 
hundred and twenty philosophers; I doubt if so many could be found 
elsewhere. The majority at length condemned him to drink the hemlock; but 
let us remember that, when the Athenians returned to their senses, they 
regarded both the accusers and the judges with horror; that Melitus, the 
chief author of the sentence, was condemned to death for his injustice; and 
that the others were banished, and a temple was erected to Socrates. Never 
was philosophy so much avenged and honoured. The case of Socrates is 
really the most terrible argument that can be used against intolerance. The 
Athenians had an altar dedicated to foreign gods — the gods they knew not. 
Could there be a stronger proof, not merely of their indulgence to all 
nations, but even of respect for their cults? 

A French writer, in attempting to justify the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, quotes the war of the Phoceans, known as “the sacred war,” 
as if this war had been inspired by cult, or dogma, or theological argument. 
Nay, it was a question only of determining to whom a certain field 
belonged; it is the subject of all wars. Beards of corn are not a symbol of 
faith; no Greek town ever went to war for opinions. What, indeed, would 
this gentleman have? Would he have us enter upon a “sacred war”? 


WHETHER THE ROMANS WERE TOLERANT 


Among the ancient Romans you will not find, from Romulus until the days 
when the Christians disputed with the priests of the empire, a single man 
persecuted on account of his opinions. Cicero doubted everything; Lucretius 
denied everything; yet they incurred not the least reproach. Indeed, license 
went so far that Pliny, the naturalist, began his book by saying that there is 
no god, or that, if there is, it is the sun. Cicero, speaking of the lower 
regions, says: “There is no old woman so stupid as to believe in them (Non 
est anus tam excors que credat).” Juvenal says: “Even the children do not 
believe (Nec pueri credunt).” They sang in the theatre at Rome: “There is 
nothing after death, and death is nothing (Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque 
mors nihil).” We may abhor these maxims, or, at the most, forgive a people 
whom the light of the gospel had not reached; but we must conclude that the 
Romans were very tolerant, since they did not excite a single murmur. 

The great principle of the Senate and people of Rome was, “Offences 
against the gods are the business of the gods (Deorum offensa diis cure).” 
They dreamed only of conquering, governing, and civilising the world. 
They were our legislators and our conquerors; and Cesar, who gave us 
roads, laws, and games, never attempted to compel us to abandon our druids 
for him, great pontiff as he was of our sovereign nation. 

The Romans did not profess all cults, or assign public functions to all, 
but they permitted all. They had no material object of worship under Numa, 
no pictures or statues; though they presently erected statues to “the gods of 
the great nations,” whom they learned from the Greeks. The law of the 
Twelve Tables, Deos peregrinos ne colunto [“Foreign gods shall not be 
worshipped”], means only that public cult shall be given only to the 
superior divinities approved by the Senate. Isis had a temple at Rome until 
Tiberius destroyed it. The Jews were engaged in commerce there since the 
time of the Punic war, and had synagogues there in the days of Augustus. 
They kept them almost always, as in modern Rome. Can there be a clearer 
proof that toleration was regarded by the Romans as the most sacred line of 
the law of nations? 

We are told that, as soon as the Christians appeared, they were 
persecuted by the Romans, who persecuted nobody. It seems to me that the 
statement is entirely false, and I need only quote St. Paul himself in 


disproof of it. In the Acts of the Apostles (xxv. 16) we read that, when Paul 
was dragged before the Roman Governor by the Jews in some religious 
quarrel, Festus said: “It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die before that he which is accused have the accusers face to face, and 
have license to answer for himself.” These words are the more remarkable 
for a Roman magistrate, because he seems to have had nothing but 
contempt for Paul. Deceived by the false light of his reason, he took Paul 
for a fool, and said: “Much learning doth make thee mad.” He was, 
therefore, having regard only to the equity of Roman law in giving his 
protection to a stranger for whom he had no esteem. 

Thus the Holy Spirit, in inspiring Acts, testifies that the Romans were 
just, and did not persecute. It was not the Romans who fell upon Paul, but 
the Jews. St. James, the brother of Jesus, was stoned by the order of a 
Jewish Sadducee, not of a Roman. The Jews alone stoned St. Stephen; and 
St. Paul, in holding the cloaks of the executioners, certainly did not act as a 
Roman citizen. 

The first Christians had, no doubt, no cause of quarrel with the Romans; 
their only enemies were the Jews, from whom they were beginning to 
separate. We know the fierce hatred that sectarians always have for those 
who leave the sect. There were probably disturbances in the synagogues at 
Rome. Suetonius says, in his life of Claudius: “Judeeos impulsore Christo 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.” He was wrong in saying that they were 
instigated by Christ, and was not likely to be well informed in detail about a 
people so much despised at Rome as the Jews were; but he was not 
mistaken as to the subject of the quarrels. Suetonius wrote under Hadrian, in 
the second century, when the Christians were not distinct from the Jews in 
Roman eyes. His words show that the Romans, instead of oppressing the 
first Christians, rather coerced the Jews who persecuted them. They wished 
the Roman synagogue to deal as indulgently with their separated brethren as 
the Senate did. The banished Jews returned soon afterwards, and even 
attained high positions, in spite of the laws which excluded them, as Dio 
Cassius and Ulpian tell us. Is it possible that, after the ruin of Jerusalem, the 
emperors should lavish honours on the Jews, and persecute, and hand over 
to the executioner or the beasts, Christians, who were regarded as a Jewish 
sect? 

It is said that Nero persecuted them. Tacitus tells us that they were 
accused of setting fire to Rome, and were abandoned to the fury of the 


people. Was that on account of their religious belief? Certainly not. Shall 
we Say that the Chinese who were slain by the Dutch a few years ago in the 
suburbs of Batavia were sacrificed on account of religion? However much a 
man may wish to deceive himself, it is impossible to ascribe to intolerance 
the disaster that befell a few half-Jewish, half-Christian men and women at 
Rome under Nero. 


THE MARTYRS 


There were Christian martyrs in later years. It is very difficult to discover 
the precise grounds on which they were condemned; but I venture to think 
that none of them were put to death on religious grounds under the earlier 
emperors. All religions were tolerated, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Romans would seek out and persecute certain obscure men, with a 
peculiar cult, at a time when they permitted all other religions. 

Titus, Trajan, the Antonines, and Decius were not barbarians. How can 
we suppose that they deprived the Christians alone of a liberty which the 
whole empire enjoyed? How could they venture to charge the Christians 
with their secret mysteries when the mysteries of Isis, Mithra, and the 
Syrian goddess, all alien to the Roman cult, were freely permitted? There 
must have been other reasons for persecution. Possibly certain special 
animosities, supported by reasons of State, led to the shedding of Christian 
blood. 

For instance, when St. Lawrence refused to give to the Roman prefect, 
Cornelius Secularis, the money of the Christians which he held, the prefect 
and emperor would naturally be irritated. They did not know that St. 
Lawrence had distributed the money to the poor, and done a charitable and 
holy act. They regarded him as rebellious, and had him put to death. 


Consider the martyrdom of St. Polyeuctes. Was he condemned on the 
ground of religion alone? He enters the temple, in which thanks are being 
given to the gods for the victory of the Emperor Decius. He insults the 
sacrificing priests, and overturns and breaks the altars and statues. In what 
country in the world would such an outrage be overlooked? The Christian 
who in public tore down the edict of the Emperor Diocletian, and drew the 
great persecution upon his brethren in the last two years of the reign of that 
emperor, had more zeal than discretion, and, unhappily, brought a great 
disaster on the body to which he belonged. This unthinking zeal, which 
often broke out, and was condemned even by some of the fathers of the 
Church, was probably the cause of all the persecutions. 

I do not, of course, compare the early Protestants with the early 
Christians; one cannot put error by the side of truth. But it is a fact that 
Forel, the predecessor of Calvin, did at Arles the same thing that St. 


Polyeuctes had done in Armenia. The statue of St. Antony the Hermit was 
being carried in procession, and Forel and some of his companions fell on 
the monks who carried it, beat and scattered them, and threw St. Antony in 
the river. He deserved the death which he managed to evade by flight. If he 
had been content to call out to the monks that he did not believe that a crow 
brought half a loaf to St. Antony the Hermit, or that St. Antony conversed 
with centaurs and satyrs, he would merely have merited a stern rebuke for 
disturbing public order; and if, the evening after the procession, he had 
calmly studied the story of the crow, the centaurs, and the satyrs, they 
would have had no reproach to make him. 

You think that the Romans would have suffered the infamous Antinous 
to be raised to the rank of the secondary gods, and would have rent and 
given to the beasts those whose only reproach was to have quietly 
worshipped one just God! You imagine that they would have recognised a 
supreme and sovereign God, master of all the secondary gods, as we see in 
their formula, Deus optimus maximus, yet persecuted those who 
worshipped one sole God! 

It is incredible that there was any inquisition against the Christians — 
that men were sent among them to interrogate them on their beliefs — 
under the emperors. On that point they never troubled either Jew, Syrian, 
Egyptian, Druid, or philosopher. The martyrs were men who made an 
outcry against what they called false gods. It was a very wise and pious 
thing to refuse to believe in them; but, after all, if, not content with 
worshipping God in spirit and in truth, they broke out violently against the 
established cult, however absurd it was, we are compelled to admit that they 
were themselves intolerant. 

Tertullian admits in his Apology (ch. xxxix.) that the Christians were 
regarded as seditious. The charge was unjust, but it shows that it was not 
merely their religion which stimulated the zeal of the magistrates. He 
admits that the Christians refused to decorate their doors with laurel 
branches in the public rejoicings for the victories of the emperors; such an 
affectation might easily be turned into the crime of treason. 

The first period of juridical severity against the Christians was under 
Domitian, but it was generally restricted to a banishment that did not last a 
year. “Facile coeptum repressit, restitutis quos ipse relegaverat,” says 
Tertullian [“He quickly repressed the work, restoring those whom he had 
banished” ]. Lactantius, whose style is so vehement, agrees that the Church 


was peaceful and flourishing from Domitian to Decius [96-250 a.d.]. This 
long peace, he says, was broken when “that execrable animal Decius began 
to vex the Church.” 

We need not discuss here the opinion of the learned Dodwell that the 
martyrs were few in number; but if the Romans persecuted the Christian 
religion, if the Senate had put to death so many innocent men with unusual 
tortures — plunging Christians in boiling oil and exposing girls naked to the 
beasts in the circus — how is it that they left untouched all the earlier 
bishops of Rome? St. Ireneus can count among them only one martyr, 
Telesphorus, in the year 139 a.d.; and we have no proof that Telesphorus 
was put to death. Zepherinus governed the flock at Rome for twenty-eight 
years, and died peacefully in 219. It is true that nearly all the popes are 
inscribed in the early martyrologies, but the word “martyr” was then taken 
in its literal sense, as “witness,” not as one put to death. 

It is difficult to reconcile this persecuting fury with the freedom which 
the Christians had to hold the fifty-six Councils which ecclesiastical writers 
count in the first three centuries. 

There were persecutions; but if they were as violent as we are told, it is 
probable that Tertullian, who wrote so vigorously against the established 
cult, would not have died in his bed. We know, of course, that the emperors 
would not read his Apology — an obscure work, composed in Africa, 
would hardly reach those who were ruling the world. But it must have been 
known to those who were in touch with the proconsul of Africa, and ought 
to have brought a good deal of ill-feeling on its author. He did not, however, 
suffer martyrdom. 

Origen taught publicly at Alexandria, and was not put to death. This 
same Origen, who spoke so freely to both pagans and Christians — 
announcing Jesus to the former and denying a God in three persons to the 
latter — says expressly, in the third book of his Contra Celsum, that “there 
have been few martyrs, and those at long intervals”; although, he says, “the 
Christians do all in their power to make everybody embrace their religion, 
running about the towns and villages.” 

It is clear that a seditious complexion might be put by the hostile priests 
on all this running about, yet the missions were tolerated, in spite of the 
constant and cowardly disorders of the Egyptian people, who killed a 
Roman for slaying a cat, and were always contemptible. 


Who did more to bring upon him the priests and the government than St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, a pupil of Origen? Gregory saw, during the night, 
an old man, sent by God, and a woman shining with light; the woman was 
the Virgin, and the man St. John the Evangelist. John dictated to him a 
creed, which Gregory went out to preach. In going to Neocesarea he passed 
by a temple in which oracles were given, and the rain compelled him to 
spend the night in it, after making many signs of the cross. The following 
day the sacrificing priest was astonished to find that the demons who were 
wont to answer him would do so no longer. When he called, they said that 
they would come no more, and could not live in the temple, because 
Gregory had spent the night in it and made the sign of the cross in it. 

The priest had Gregory seized, and Gregory said: “I can expel the 
demons from wherever I like, and drive them into wherever I like.” “Send 
them back into my temple, then,” said the priest. So Gregory tore off a piece 
from a book he had in his hand and wrote on it: “Gregory to Satan: I order 
thee to return to this temple.” The message was placed on the altar, and the 
demons obeyed, and gave the oracles as before. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa tells us these facts in his Life of St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. The priests in charge of the idols must have been incensed 
against Gregory, and wished, in their blindness, to denounce him to the 
magistrates. But their greatest enemy never suffered persecution. 

It is said that St. Cyprian was the first bishop of Carthage to be 
condemned to death, in the year 258. During a very long period, therefore, 
no bishop of Carthage suffered for his religion. History does not tell us what 
charges were made against St. Cyprian, what enemies he had, and why the 
proconsul of Africa was angry with him. St. Cyprian writes to Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome: “There was, a short time ago, some popular disturbance at 
Carthage, and the cry was twice raised that I ought to be cast to the lions.” It 
is very probable that the excitement of the passionate populace of Carthage 
was the cause of the death of Cyprian; it is, at all events, certain that the 
Emperor Gallus did not condemn him on the ground of religion from distant 
Rome, since he left untouched Cornelius, who lived under his eyes. 

So many hidden causes are associated at times with the apparent cause, 
so many unknown springs may be at work in the persecution of a man, that 
it is impossible, centuries afterwards, to discover the hidden source of the 
misfortunes even of distinguished men; it is still more difficult to explain 


the persecution of an individual who must have been known only to those 
of his own party. 

Observe that St. Gregory Thaumaturgus and St. Denis, bishop of 
Alexandria, who were not put to death, lived at the same time as St. 
Cyprian. How is it that they were left in peace, since they were, at least, as 
well known as the bishop of Carthage? And why was Cyprian put to death? 
Does it not seem as if the latter fell a victim to personal and powerful 
enemies, under the pretext of calumny or reasons of State, which are so 
often associated with religion, and that the former were fortunate enough to 
escape the malice of men? 

It is impossible that the mere charge of being a Christian led to the death 
of St. Ignatius under the clement and just Trajan, since the Christians were 
allowed to accompany and console him during his voyage to Rome. 
Seditions were common at Antioch, always a turbulent city, where Ignatius 
was secret bishop of the Christians. Possibly these seditions were imputed 
to the Christians, and brought the authorities upon them. 

St. Simeon, for instance, was charged before Sapor with being a Roman 
spy. The story of his martyrdom tells that King Sapor ordered him to 
worship the sun, but we know that the Persians did not worship the sun; 
they regarded it as an emblem of the good principle Ormuzd, the god whom 
they recognised. 

However tolerant we may be, we cannot help being indignant with the 
rhetoricians who accuse Diocletian of persecuting the Christians as soon as 
he ascended the throne. Let us consult Eusebius of Caesarea, the favourite 
and panegyrist of Constantine, the violent enemy of preceding emperors. He 
says (Ecclesiastical History, Bk. VIII.): “The emperors for a long time gave 
the Christians proof of their goodwill. They entrusted provinces to them; 
several Christians lived in the palace; they even married Christians. 
Diocletian married Prisca, whose daughter was the wife of Maximianus 
Galerius.” 

We may well suspect that the persecution set afoot by Galerius, after a 
clement and benevolent reign of twenty-nine years, was due to some 
intrigue that is unknown to us. 

The story of the massacre of the Theban Legion on religious grounds is 
absurd. It is ridiculous to say that the legion came from Asia by the great St. 
Berard Pass; it is impossible that it should be brought from Asia at all to 
quell a sedition in Gaul — a year after the sedition broke out, moreover; it 


is not less incredible that six thousand infantry and seven hundred cavalry 
could be slain in a pass in which two hundred men could hold at bay a 
whole army. The account of this supposed butchery begins with an evident 
imposture: “When the earth groaned under the tyranny of Diocletian, 
heaven was peopled with saints.” Now, this episode is supposed to have 
taken place in 286, a time when Diocletian favoured the Christians, and the 
empire flourished. Finally — a point which might dispense us from 
discussion altogether — there never was a Theban Legion. The Romans had 
too much pride and common-sense to make up a legion of Egyptians, who 
served only as slaves at Rome; one might as well talk of a Jewish Legion. 
We have the names of the thirty-two legions which represented the chief 
strength of the Roman Empire, and there is no Theban Legion among them. 
We must relegate the fable to the same category as the acrostic verses of the 
Sibyls, which foretold the miracles of Christ, and so many other forgeries 
with which a false zeal duped the credulous. 


OF THE DANGER OF FALSE LEGENDS, AND 
OF PERSECUTION 


Untruth has imposed on men too long; it is time to pick out the few truths 
that we can trace amid the clouds of legends which brood over Roman 
history after Tacitus and Suetonius, and have almost always enveloped the 
annals of other nations. 


How can we believe, for instance, that the Romans, whose laws exhibit 
to us a people of grave and severe character, exposed to prostitution 
Christian virgins and young women of rank? It is a gross misunderstanding 
of the austere dignity of the makers of our laws, who punished so rigorously 
the frailties of their vestal virgins. The “Sincere Acts” of Ruinart describe 
these indignities; but are we to put the “Acts” of Ruinart on a level with the 
Acts of the Apostles? These “Sincere Acts” say, according to the 
Bollandists, that there were in the town of Ancyra seven Christian virgins, 
each about seventy years old; that the governor Theodectes condemned 
them to be handed over to the young men of the town; and that he changed 
the sentence, as was proper, and compelled them to assist, naked, in the 
mysteries of Diana — at which none ever assisted without a veil. St. 
Theodotus — who, to tell the truth, kept a publichouse, but was not less 
zealous on that account — prayed ardently to God to take these holy 
maidens out of life, lest they should succumb to temptation. God heard him. 
The governor then had them thrown into a lake, with stones round their 
necks, and they at once appeared to Theodotus and begged him to see that 
their bodies were not eaten by fishes. 

The holy publican and his companions went during the night to the shore 
of the lake, which was guarded by soldiers. A heavenly torch went before 
them, and when they came to the spot where the guards were, a heavenly 
cavalier, armed from top to toe, chased the guards, lance in hand. St. 
Theodotus drew from the lake the bodies of the virgins. He was brought 
before the governor — and the celestial cavalier did not prevent the soldiers 
from cutting off his head. We repeat that we venerate the real martyrs, but it 
is not easy to believe this story of the Bollandists and Ruinart. 


Shall we tell the story of the young St. Romanus? He was cast into the 
flames, says Eusebius, and certain Jews who were present insulted Jesus 
Christ for allowing his followers to be burned, whereas God had withdrawn 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego from the fiery furnace. Hardly had the 
Jews spoken when Romanus emerged in triumph from the flames. The 
emperor ordered that he should be pardoned, saying to the judge that he did 
not want to fall foul of God. Curious words for Diocletian! The judge, in 
spite of the emperor’s pardon, ordered the tongue of Romanus to be cut out; 
and, although he had executioners, he had this operation performed by a 
physician. The young Romanus, who had stuttered from birth, spoke 
volubly as soon as his tongue was cut out. The physician, to show that the 
operation had been properly performed, took a man who was passing and 
cut off just as much of his tongue as he had done in the case of Romanus, 
and the man died. “Anatomy teaches us,” says the author, learnedly, “that a 
man cannot live without a tongue.” If Eusebius really wrote this nonsense, 
and the passage is not an interpolation, it is difficult to take his history 
seriously. 

Then there is the martyrdom of St. Felicitas and her seven children, sent 
to death, it is said, by the wise and pius Antoninus. In this case it seems 
probable that some writer with more zeal than truthfulness has imitated the 
story of the Maccabees. The narrative begins: “St. Felicitas was a Roman, 
and lived in the reign of Antoninus.” From these words it is clear that the 
author was not a contemporary of St. Felicitas. He says that the pretor sat to 
judge them in the Campus Martius. The forgery is exposed by this 
statement. The Campus Martius, which had once been used for the 
elections, then served for reviews of the troops and for military games. 
Again, it is said that after the trial the emperor entrusted the execution of 
the sentence to various judges; which is quite opposed to all procedure at 
that time or in our own. 

Then there is a St. Hippolytus, who is supposed to have been dragged by 
horses, like Hippolytus the son of Theseus. This punishment was quite 
unknown to the Romans, and it is merely the similarity of name that has led 
to the invention of the legend. 

You will observe in these accounts of the martyrs, which were composed 
entirely by the Christians themselves, that crowds of Christians always go 
freely to the prison of the condemned, follow him to the scaffold, receive 
his blood, bury his body, and work miracles with his relics. If it were the 


religion alone that was persecuted, would not the authorities have arrested 
these declared Christians who assisted their condemned brethren, and who 
were accused of performing magic with the martyred bodies? Would they 
not have been treated as we treated the Waldensians, the Albigenses, the 
Hussites, and the various sects of Protestants? We slew them and burned 
them in crowds, without distinction of age or sex. Is there, in any reliable 
account of the ancient persecutions, any single feature that approaches our 
massacre of St. Bartholomew or the Irish massacres? Is there a single one 
with any resemblance to the annual festival that is still held at Toulouse — a 
cruel and damnable festival, in which a whole people thanks God and 
congratulates itself that it slew four thousand of its fellow-citizens two 
hundred years ago? 

I say it with a shudder, but it is true; it is we Christians who have been 
the persecutors, the executioners, the assassins. And who were our victims? 
Our brothers. It is we who have destroyed a hundred towns, the crucifix or 
Bible in our hands, and have incessantly shed blood and lit flames from the 
reign of Constantine to the fury of the cannibals of the Cévenes. 

We still occasionally send to the gibbet a few poor folk of Poitou, 
Vivarais, Valence, or Montauban. Since 1745 [a period of seven years] we 
have hanged eight of those men who are known as “preachers” or 
“ministers of the gospel,” whose only crime was to have prayed God for the 
king in their native dialect and given a drop of wine and a morsel of 
leavened bread to a few silly peasants. These things are not done at Paris, 
where pleasure is the only thing of consequence, and people are ignorant of 
what is done in the provinces and abroad. These trials are over in an hour; 
they are shorter than the trial of a deserter. If the king were aware of them, 
he would put an end to them. 

Catholic priests are not treated thus in any Protestant country. There are 
more than a hundred Catholic priests in England and Ireland; they are 
known, and were untouched during the late war. 

Shall we always be the last to embrace the wholesome ideas of other 
nations? They have amended their ways; when shall we amend ours? It took 
us sixty years to admit what Newton had demonstrated; we are hardly 
beginning to save the lives of our children by inoculation; and it is only 
recently that we have begun to act on sound principles of agriculture. When 
shall we begin to act on sound principles of humanity? How can we have 


the audacity to reproach the pagans with making martyrs when we have 
been guilty of the same cruelty in the same circumstances? 

Suppose we grant that the Romans put to death numbers of Christians on 
purely religious grounds. In that case the Romans were very much to blame. 
Why should we be similarly unjust? Would we become persecutors at the 
very time when we reproach them with persecuting? 

If any man were so wanting in good faith, or so fanatical, as to say to 
me: “Why do you come to expose our blunders and faults? Why do you 
destroy our false miracles and false legends? They nourish the piety of 
many people; there are such things as necessary errors; do not tear out of 
the body an incurable ulcer if it would entail the destruction of the body”; I 
should reply to this man: All these false miracles by which you shake the 
trust that should be given to real ones, all these absurd legends which you 
add to the truths of the gospels, extinguish religion in the hearts of men. Too 
many people who long for instruction, and have not the time to instruct 
themselves, say: “The heads of my religion have deceived me, therefore 
there is no religion. It is better to cast oneself into the arms of nature than 
into those of error; I would rather depend on the law of nature than on the 
inventions of men.” Some are so unfortunate as to go even farther. They see 
that imposture put a curb on them, and they will not have even the curb of 
truth. They lean to atheism. They be-become depraved, because others have 
been false and cruel. 

These, assuredly, are the consequences of all the pious frauds and all the 
superstitions. The reasoning of men is, as a rule, only half-reasoning. It is a 
very poor argument to say: “Voraginé, the author of the Golden Legend, and 
the Jesuit Ribadeneira, compiler of the Flowers of the Saints, wrote sheer 
nonsense; therefore there is no God. The Catholics have murdered a certain 
number of Huguenots, and the Huguenots have murdered a certain number 
of Catholics; therefore there is no God. Men have made use of confession, 
communion, and all the other sacraments, to commit the most horrible 
crimes: therefore there is no God.” I should conclude, on the contrary: 
Therefore there is a God who, after this transitory life, in which we have 
known him so little, and committed so many crimes in his name, will 
vouchsafe to console us for our misfortunes. For, considering the wars of 
religion, the forty papal schisms (nearly all of which were bloody), the 
impostures which have nearly all been pernicious, the irreconcilable hatreds 


lit by differences of opinion, and all the evils that false zeal has brought 
upon them, men have long suffered hell in this world. 


ABUSES OF INTOLERANCE 


Do I propose, then, that every citizen shall be free to follow his own reason, 
and believe whatever this enlightened or deluded reason shall dictate to 
him? Certainly, provided he does not disturb the public order. It does not 
depend on man to believe or not to believe: but it depends on him to respect 
the usages of his country. If you insist that it is a crime to disbelieve in the 
dominant religion, you condemn the first Christians, your fathers, and you 
justify those whom you reproach with persecuting them. 

You say that there is a great difference; that all other religions are the 
work of man, and the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church alone is the 
work of God. But, surely, the fact that our religion is divine does not imply 
that it should rule by hatred, fury, exile, the confiscation of goods, 
imprisonment, torture, murder, and thanksgiving to God for murder? The 
more divine the Christian religion is, the less it is the place of man to 
command it; if God is its author, he will maintain it without your aid. You 
know well that intolerance begets only hypocrites or rebels. Fearful 
alternative! Would you, indeed, sustain by executioners the religion of a 
God who fell into the hands of executioners, and who preached only 
gentleness and patience? 

Reflect on the frightful consequences of the right of intolerance. If it 
were allowed to despoil, cast in prison, and put to death a citizen who, at a 
certain degree of latitude, would not profess the religion generally admitted 
at that degree, how could we except the leaders of the State from those 
penalties? Religion equally binds the monarch and the beggar; hence more 
than fifty doctors or monks have made the monstrous assertion that it was 
lawful to depose or slay any sovereign who dissented from the dominant 
religion, and the Parliaments of our kingdom have repeatedly condemned 
these abominable decisions of abominable theologians. 

The blood of Henry the Great [IV.] was still warm when the Parlement 
de Paris issued a decree making the independence of the Crown a 
fundamental law. Cardinal Duperron, who owed his position to Henry the 
Great, arose in the States of 1614 against the decree of the Parlement, and 
had it suppressed. All the journals of the time record the terms which 
Duperron used in his discourse: “If a prince became an Arian,” he said, “we 
should be obliged to depose him.” 


Let us be allowed to say that every citizen is entitled to inherit his 
father’s property, and that we do not see why he should be deprived of it, 
and dragged to the gibbet, because he takes sides with one theologian 
against another. 

We know that our dogmas were not always clearly explained and 
universally received in the Church. Christ not having said in what manner 
the Holy Ghost proceeded, the Latin Church long believed with the Greek 
that he proceeded from the Father only; after a time it added, in the Creed, 
that he also proceeded from the Son. I ask whether, the day after this 
decision, any citizen who preferred to keep to the old formula deserved to 
be put to death? But is it less unjust and cruel to punish to-day the man who 
thinks as people thought in former times? Were men guilty in the days of 
Honorius I. because they did not believe that Jesus had two wills? 

It is not long since the Immaculate Conception began to be generally 
accepted; the Dominicans still refuse to believe it. At what particular date 
will these Dominicans incur the penalties of heresy in this world and the 
next? 

If we need a lesson how to behave in these interminable disputes, we 
should look to the apostles and evangelists. There was ground for a violent 
schism between Peter and Paul, and Paul withstood Peter to the face, but the 
controversy was peacefully settled. The evangelists in turn had a great field 
of combat, if they had resembled modern writers. They contradict each 
other frequently; yet we find no dissension among their followers over these 
contradictions, and they are neatly reconciled by the fathers of the Church. 
St. Paul, in his epistle to a few Jews at Rome who had been converted to 
Christianity, says at the end of the third chapter that faith alone glorifies, 
and works justify no one. St. James, on the contrary, in his epistle (ch. ii.) 
says constantly that one cannot be saved without works. Here is a point that 
has separated two great sects among us, yet made no division among the 
apostles. 

If the persecution of those with whom we dispute were a holy action, the 
man who had killed most heretics would be the greatest saint in Paradise. 
What a poor figure the man who had been content to despoil and imprison 
his brothers would cut by the side of the zealot who had slain hundreds of 
them on St. Bartholomew’s day! Here is a proof of it. The successor of St. 
Peter and his consistory cannot err. They approved, acclaimed, and 
consecrated the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Therefore this deed was holy; 


and therefore of two assassins who were equal in piety one who had killed 
twenty-four Huguenot women would have double the glory of the man who 
had killed only a dozen. By the same reasoning the fanatics of Cévénes 
would have ground to believe that they would be elevated in glory in 
proportion to the number of priests, monks, and Catholic women they had 
Slain. It is a strange title to glory in heaven. 


WHETHER INTOLERANCE WAS OF DIVINE 
RIGHT IN JUDAISM, AND WHETHER IT WAS 
ALWAYS PRACTISED. 


Divine right means, I believe, the precepts which God himself has given. 
He ordered that the Jews should eat a lamb cooked with lettuces, and that 
the eaters should stand, with a stick in their hands, in commemoration of the 
Passover; he commanded that in the consecration of the high-priest blood 
should be applied to his right ear, right hand, and right foot. They seem 
curious customs to us, but they were not to antiquity. He ordered them to 
put the iniquities of the people on the goat hazazel, and forbade them to eat 
scaleless fishes, hares, hedgehogs, owls, griffins, etc. He instituted feasts 
and ceremonies. 

All these things, which seem arbitrary to other nations, and a matter of 
positive law and usage, being ordered by God himself, became a divine law 
to the Jews, just as whatever Christ ordered is a divine law for us. Let us not 
inquire why God substituted a new law for that which he gave to Moses, 
and why he laid more commandments on Moses than on Abraham, and 
more on Abraham than on Noah. It seems that he deigns to accommodate 
himself to the times and the state of the human race. It is a kind of paternal 
gradation. But these abysses are too deep for our feeble sight. Let us keep to 
our subject, and see first what intolerance was among the Jews. 

It is true that in Exodus, Numbers, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy there are 
very severe laws, and even more severe punishments, in connection with 
religion. Many commentators find a difficulty in reconciling the words of 
Moses with the words of Jeremiah and Amos, and those of the celebrated 
speech of St. Stephen in Acts. Amos says that in the deserts the Jews 
worshipped Moloch, Rempham, and Kium. Jeremiah says explicitly (vii., 
12) that God asked no sacrifice of their fathers when they came out of 
Egypt. St. Stephen says in his speech to the Jews (Acts vii., 42): “Then God 
turned and gave them up to worship the host of heaven; as it is written in 
the book of the prophets, O ye house of Israel, have ye offered to me slain 
beasts and sacrifices for the space of forty years in the wilderness? Yea, ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god Rempham.” 


Other critics infer that these gods were tolerated by Moses, and they 
quote these words of Deuteronomy (xii., 8): “When ye are in the land of 
Canaan, ye shall not do all the things that we do here this day, where every 
man does what he pleases.” They find encouragement in the fact that 
nothing is said of any religious act of the people in the desert, and there is 
no mention of Passover, Pentecost, Feast of Tabernacles, or public prayer in 
any shape. Circumcision, moreover, the seal of the covenant, was not 
practised. 

It is enough, it seems to me, that it is proved by Holy Scripture that, in 
spite of the extraordinary punishment inflicted on the Jews on account of 
the cult of Apis, they had complete liberty for a long time. Possibly the 
massacre of twenty-three thousand men by Moses for worshipping the 
golden calf set up by his brother led him to appreciate that nothing was 
gained by severity, and induced him to close his eyes to the people’s passion 
for strange gods. 

Sometimes he seems to transgress his own law. He forbade the making 
of images, yet set up a brazen serpent. We find another deviation from the 
law in the temple of Solomon. He had twelve oxen carved to sustain the 
great basin of the temple, and in the ark were placed cherubim with the 
heads of eagles and calves. It seems to have been this calf-head, badly 
made, and found in the temple by Roman soldiers, which led to the belief 
that the Jews worshipped an ass. 

The worship of foreign gods was vainly prohibited. Solomon was quite 
at his ease in idolatry. Jeroboam, to whom God had given ten parts of the 
kingdom, set up two golden calves, and ruled for twenty-two years, uniting 
in his person the dignities of monarch and pontiff. The little kingdom of 
Judah under Rehoboam raised altars and statues to foreign gods. The holy 
king Asa did not destroy the high places. The high-priest Urijah erects in 
the temple, in the place of the altar of holocausts, an altar to the king of 
Syria (2 Kings, xvi.). In a word, there seems to be no real restraint in 
matters of religion. I know that the majority of the Jewish kings murdered 
each other, but that was always to further a material interest, not on account 
of belief. 

It is true that some of the prophets secured the interest of heaven in their 
vengeance. Elias brought down fire from heaven to consume the priests of 
Baal. Elisha caused forty-two bears to devour the children who commented 


on his baldness. But these are rare miracles, and facts that it would be rather 
hard to wish to imitate. 

It is also objected that the Jewish people were very ignorant and 
barbaric. In the war with the Midianites Moses ordered that all the male 
children and their mothers should be slain and the booty divided. Some 
commentators even argue that thirty-two girls were sacrificed to the Lord: 
“The Lord’s tribute was thirty and two persons [virgins]” (Numbers xxxii., 
40). That the Jews did offer human sacrifices is seen in the story of 
Jephthah [Judges xi., 39], and the cutting-up of King Agag by the priest 
Samuel. Ezekiel even promises that they will eat human flesh: “Ye shall eat 
the horse and the rider; ye shall drink the blood of princes.” Some 
commentators apply two verses of this prophecy to the Jews themselves, 
and the others to the carnivorous beasts. We do not find in the whole history 
of this people any mark of generosity, magnanimity, or beneficence; yet 
some ray of toleration escapes always from the cloud of their long and 
frightful barbarism. 

The story of Micah and the Levite, told in chapters xvii. and xviii. of 
Judges, is another incontestable proof of the great liberty and toleration that 
prevailed among the Jews. Micah’s wife, a rich Ephraimite woman, had lost 
eleven hundred pieces of silver. Her son restored them to her, and she 
devoted them to the Lord, making images of him, and built a small chapel. 
A Levite served the chapel, receiving ten pieces of silver, a tunic, and a 
cloak every year, besides his food; and Micah said: “Now know I the Lord 
will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my priest” (xvii., 13). 

However, six hundred men of the tribe of Dan, who wanted to seize 
some village of the district to settle in, and had no priest-Levite to secure 
the favour of God for their enterprise, went to Micah’s house, and took the 
ephod, idols, and Levite, in spite of the remonstrances of the priest and the 
cries of Micah and his mother. They then proceeded with confidence to 
attack the village of Lais, and put everything in it to fire and sword, as was 
their custom. They gave the name of Dan to Lais in honour of their victory, 
and set Micah’s idol on an altar; and, what is still more remarkable, 
Jonathan, grandson of Moses, was the high priest of this temple, in which 
the God of Israel and Micah’s idol were worshipped. 


After the death of Gideon the Hebrews worshipped Baal-berith for 
nearly twenty years, and gave up the cult of Adonai; and no leader or judge 


or priest cried for vengeance. Their crime was great, I admit; but if such 
idolatry was tolerated, how much the more easily should we tolerate 
differences within the proper cult. 

Some allege as a proof of intolerance that, when the Lord himself had 
allowed his ark to be taken by the Philistines in a battle, the only 
punishment he inflicted on the Philistines was a secret disease, resembling 
hemorrhoids, the overthrowing of the statue of Dagon, and the sending of a 
number of rats into their country. And when the Philistines, to appease his 
anger, had sent back the ark, drawn by two cows, which had calves, and 
offered to God five golden rats and five golden anuses, the Lord slew 
seventy elders of Israel and fifty thousand of the people for looking at the 
ark. The answer is plain, therefore: the Lord’s chastisement is not connected 
with belief, or difference of cult, or idolatry. 

Had the Lord wished to punish idolatry, he would have slain all the 
Philistines who dared to take his ark, and who worshipped Dagon; but he 
slew instead fifty thousand and seventy men of his own people merely 
because they looked at an ark at which they ought not to have looked. So 
different are the laws, the morals, and the economy of the Jews from 
anything that we know to-day; so far are the inscrutable ways of God above 
our own! However, God is not punishing a foreign cult, but a profanation of 
his own, an indiscreet curiosity, an act of disobedience, possibly a spirit of 
revolt. We realise that such chastisements belong to God only in the Jewish 
theocracy. We cannot repeat too often that these times and ways have no 
relation to our own. 

Again, when in later years the idolatrous Naaman asked Elisha if he were 
allowed to accompany his king to the temple of Rimmon, and worship with 
him, Elisha — the man who caused children to be devoured by bears — 
merely said, “Go in peace.” More remarkable still is the fact that the Lord 
orders Jeremiah to put cords and yokes round his neck, and send them to the 
kings of Moab, Ammon, Edom, Tyre, and Sidon, saying, on the part of the 
Lord: “I have given all your lands to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, my 
servant.” Here we have an idolatrous king declared to be the servant and 
favourite of God. 

The same Jeremiah, whom the petty king of the Jews, Zedekiah, had put 
in prison and then pardoned, advises the king, on the part of God, to 
surrender to the king of Babylon. Thus God takes the part of an idolatrous 
king. He gives him possession of the ark, the mere sight of which had cost 


fifty thousand and seventy Jews their lives, the holy of holies, and the rest 
of the temple, the building of which had cost a hundred and eight thousand 
gold talents, a million and seventeen thousand silver talents, and ten 
thousand gold drachmas, left by David and his officers for the construction 
of the house of the Lord; which, without counting the funds used by 
Solomon, amounts to nineteen thousand and sixty-two million francs, or 
thereabouts, of our money [more than £750,000,000]. Never was idolatry so 
signally rewarded! I am aware that the figure is exaggerated, and may be 
due to a copyist; but if you reduce the sum by half, or to a fourth or an 
eighth, it is still astonishing. One is hardly less surprised at the wealth 
which Herodotus says he saw in the temple of Ephesus. But treasures are 
nothing in the eyes of God; the title of his “servant,” which is given to 
Nebuchadnezzar, is the only real treasure. 

God is equally favourable to Kir, or Koresh, or Kosroes, whom we call 
Cyrus. He calls him “his Christ,” “his Anointed,” although he was not 
anointed in the ordinary meaning of the word, and he followed the religion 
of Zoroaster; he calls him his “shepherd,” though he was a usurper in the 
eyes of men. There is no greater mark of predilection in the whole of 
Scripture. 

You read in Malachi that “from the east to the west the name of God is 
great among the nations, and pure oblations are everywhere offered to him.” 
God takes as much care of the idolatrous Ninevites as of the Jews; he 
threatens and pardons them. Melchizedech, who was not a Jew, sacrificed to 
God. The idolatrous Balaam was a prophet. Scripture shows, therefore, that 
God not only tolerated other peoples, but took a paternal care of them. And 
we dare to be intolerant! 


EXTREME TOLERANCE OF THE JEWS 


Hence both under Moses, the judges, and the kings you find constant 
instances of toleration. Moses says several times (Exodus xx.) that “God 
punishes the fathers in the children, down to the fourth generation”; and it 
was necessary thus to threaten a people to whom God had not revealed the 
immortality of the soul, or the punishments and rewards of another life. 
These truths were not made known either in the Decalogue or any part of 
Leviticus or Deuteronomy. They were dogmas of the Persians, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Cretans; but they by no means formed part of the 
Jewish religion. Moses does not say: “Honour thy father and thy mother if 
thou wouldst go to heaven”; but: “Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thou mayst live long on the earth.” He threatens the Jews only with bodily 
maladies and other material evils. Nowhere does he tell them that their 
immortal souls will be tortured after death or be rewarded. God, who 
himself led his people, punished or rewarded them at once for their good or 
bad actions. Everything was temporal. Those who ignorantly maintain that 
Moses taught the immortality of the soul strip the New Testament of one of 
its greatest advantages over the Old Testament. It is certain that the law of 
Moses spoke only of temporal chastisement, down to the fourth generation. 
However, in spite of the precise formulation of this law and the express 
declaration of God that he would punish down to the fourth generation, 
Ezekiel announces the very opposite to the Jews. He says (xviii., 20) that 
the son will not bear the iniquity of his father; and he even goes so far as to 
make God say that he had given them “statutes that were not good” (xx., 
25). 


The book of Ezekiel was nevertheless inserted in the canon of inspired 
writers. It is true that the synagogue did not allow any one to read it until he 
was thirty years old, as St. Jerome tells us; but that was in order that young 
men might not make evil use of the too candid pictures of vice in chapters 
xvi. and xxiii. The book was always received, in spite of the fact that it 
expressly contradicted Moses. 

When the immortality of the soul was at length admitted, which probably 
began about the time of the Babylonian captivity, the Sadducees continued 
to believe that there were no punishments and rewards after death, and that 


the power of feeling and thinking perished with us, like the power of 
walking and digesting. They denied the existence of angels. They differed 
from the other Jews much more than Protestants differ from Catholics, yet 
they remained in the communion of their brethren. Some of their sect even 
became highpriests. 

The Pharisees believed in fatalism and metempsychosis. The Essenians 
thought that the souls of the just went to the Fortunate Islands, and those of 
the wicked into a kind of Tartarus. They offered no sacrifices, and met in a 
special synagogue. Thus, when we look closely into Judaism, we are 
astonished to find the greatest toleration in the midst of the most barbaric 
horrors. It is a contradiction, we must admit; nearly all nations have been 
ruled by contradictions. Happy the contradiction that brings gentler ways 
into a people with bloody laws. 


WHETHER INTOLERANCE WAS TAUGHT BY 
CHRIST 


Let us now see whether Jesus Christ set up sanguinary laws, enjoined 
intolerance, ordered the building of dungeons of the inquisition, or 
instituted bodies of executioners. 

There are, if I am not mistaken, few passages in the gospels from which 
the persecuting spirit might deduce that intolerance and constraint are 
lawful. One is the parable in which the kingdom of heaven is compared to a 
king who invites his friends to the wedding-feast of his son (Matthew xxii.). 
The king says to them, by means of his servants: “My oxen and my fatlings 
are killed, and all things are ready. Come unto the marriage.” Some go off 
to their country houses, without taking any notice of the invitation; others 
go about their business; others assault and slay the king’s servants. The king 
sends his army against the murderers, and destroys their town. He then 
sends out on the high road to bring in to the feast all who can be found. One 
of these sits at table without a wedding dress, and is put in irons and cast 
into outer darkness. 

It is clear that, as this allegory concerns only the kingdom of heaven, it 
certainly does not give a man the right to strangle or put in jail a neighbour 
who comes to sup with him not wearing a festive garment. I do not 
remember reading anywhere in history of a prince who had a courtier 
arrested on that ground. It is hardly more probable that, if an emperor sent 
his pages to tell the princes of his empire that he had killed his fatlings and 
invited them to supper, the princes would kill the pages. The invitation to 
the feast means selection for salvation; the murder of the king’s envoys 
represents the persecution of those who preach wisdom and virtue. 

The other parable (Luke xiv.) tells of a man who invites his friends to a 
grand supper. When he is ready to sit at table, he sends his servant to inform 
them. One pleads that he has bought an estate, and must go to visit it; as one 
does not usually go to see an estate during the night, the excuse does not 
hold. Another says that he has bought five pairs of oxen, and must try them; 
his excuse is as weak as the preceding — one does not try oxen during the 
night. A third replies that he has just married; and that, assuredly, is a good 
excuse. Then the holder of the banquet angrily summons the blind and the 


lame to the feast, and, seeing that there are still empty places, says to his 
valet: “Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.” 

It is true that this parable is not expressly said to be a figure of the 
kingdom of heaven. There has, unhappily, been too much abuse of these 
words, “Compel them to come in”; but it is obvious that a single valet could 
not forcibly compel all the people he meets to come and sup with his 
master. Moreover, compulsory guests of this sort would not make the dinner 
very agreeable. According to the weightiest commentators, “Compel them 
to come in” merely means “Beg, entreat, and press them to come in.” What, 
I ask you, have this entreaty and supper to do with persecution? 

If you want to take things literally, will you say that a man must be blind 
and lame, and compelled by force, to be in the bosom of the Church? Jesus 
says in the same parable: “When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours.” 
Has any one ever inferred from this that we must not dine with our kinsmen 
and friends when they have acquired a little money? 

After the parable of the feast Christ says (Luke xiv. 26): “If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple... 
For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first and 
counteth the cost?” Is there anybody in the world so unnatural as to 
conclude that one must hate one’s father and mother? Is it not clear that the 
meaning is: Do not hesitate between me and your dearest affections? 

The passage in Matthew (xviii., 17) is quoted: “If he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” That does 
not absolutely say that we must persecute pagans and the farmers of the 
king’s taxes; they are cursed, it is true, but they are not handed over to the 
secular arm. Instead of the perogatives of citizenship being taken from these 
farmers of taxes, they have received the greatest privileges. It is the only 
profession that is condemned in Scripture, and the one most in favour with 
governments. Why, then, should we not be as indulgent to our erring 
brethren as to the tax-gatherers? 

The persecuting spirit further seeks a justification of itself in the driving 
of the merchants from the temple and the sending of a legion of demons 
from the body of a possessed man into the bodies of two thousand unclean 
animals. But who can fail to see that these are instances of the justice which 
God deigns to render to himself for the contravention of his law? It was a 


lack of respect for the house of the Lord to change its purview into a 
merchant’s shop. It is no use saying that the Sanhedrim and the priests 
permitted this only for the sake of the sacrifices. The God to whom the 
sacrifices were made might assuredly destroy this profanation, though he 
was hidden in a human form; he might also punish those who introduced 
into the country such enormous herds of animals forbidden by a law which 
he deigned to observe himself. These cases have no relation whatever to 
persecution on account of dogma. The spirit of intolerance must be very 
poor in argument to appeal to such foolish pretexts. 

Nearly all the rest of the words and actions of Christ breathe gentleness, 
patience, and indulgence. He does not even break out against Judas, who 
must betray him; he commands Peter never to use the sword; he reproaches 
the children of Zebedee, who, after the example of Elias, wanted to bring 
fire from heaven on a town that refused them shelter. 

In the end Christ succumbed to the wicked. If one may venture to 
compare the sacred with the profane — God with a man — his death, 
humanly speaking, had some resemblance to the death of Socrates. The 
Greek philosopher was a victim to the hatred of the sophists, priests, and 
leaders of the people; the legislator of the Christians was destroyed by the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and priests. Socrates might have escaped death, and 
would not; Jesus Christ offered himself voluntarily. The Greek philosopher 
not only pardoned his calumniators and his wicked judges, but begged them 
to treat his children in the same way if they should ever be so fortunate as, 
like himself, to incur their hatred; the legislator of the Christians, infinitely 
superior, begged his father to forgive his enemies. 

If it be objected that, while Socrates was calm, Jesus Christ seemed to 
fear death, and suffered such extreme anguish that he sweated blood — the 
strongest and rarest symptom of fear — this was because he deigned to 
stoop to all the weakness of the human body that he had put on. His body 
trembled — his soul was invincible. He taught us that true strength and 
grandeur consist in supporting the evils under which our nature succumbs. 
It is a splendid act of courage to meet death while you fear it. 

Socrates had treated the sophists as ignorant men, and convinced them of 
bad faith; Jesus, using his divine rights, treated the Scribes and Pharisees as 
hypocrites, fools, blind and wicked men, serpents, and vipers. 

Need I now ask whether it is tolerance or intolerance that is of divine 
right? If you wish to follow Jesus Christ, be martyrs, not executioners. 


THE ONLY CASES IN WHICH INTOLERANCE 
IS HUMANLY LAWFUL 


For a government to have the right to punish the errors of men it is 
necessary that their errors must take the form of crime; they do not take the 
form of crime unless they disturbed society; they disturb society when they 
engender fanaticism; hence men must avoid fanaticism in order to deserve 
toleration. 

If a few young Jesuits, knowing that the Church has condemned the 
Jansenists, proceed to burn a house of the Oratorian priests because the 
Oratorian Quesnel was a Jansenist, it is clear that these Jesuits ought to be 
punished. 

Again, if the Jesuits have acted upon improper maxims, and their 
institute is contrary to the laws of the kingdom, their society must be 
dissolved, and the Jesuits must be abolished and turned into citizens. The 
evil done to them is imaginary — the good is real. What hardship is there in 
wearing a short coat instead of a long black robe, and being free instead of 
being a slave? 

If the Franciscan monks, carried away by a holy zeal for the Virgin 
Mary, go and destroy a Dominican convent, because the Dominicans 
believe that Mary was born in original sin, it will be necessary to treat the 
Franciscans in much the same way as the Jesuits. 

We may say the same of the Lutherans and Calvinists. It is useless for 
them to say that they follow the promptings of their consciences, that it is 
better to obey God than men, or that they are the true flock, and must 
exterminate the wolves. In such cases they are wolves themselves. 

One of the most remarkable examples of fanaticism is found in a small 
Danish sect, whose principle was excellent. They desired to secure eternal 
salvation for their brethren; but the consequences of the principle were 
peculiar. They knew that all infants which die unbaptised are damned, and 
that those which are so fortunate as to die immediately after baptism enjoy 
eternal glory. They therefore proceeded to kill all the newly-baptised boys 
and girls that they could find. No doubt this was a way of securing for them 
the highest conceivable happiness and preserving them from the sin and 
misery of this life. But these charitable folk forgot that it is not lawful to do 


a little evil that a great good may follow; that they had no right to the lives 
of these children; that the majority of parents are carnal enough to prefer to 
keep their children rather than see them slain in order to enter paradise; and 
that the magistrate has to punish homicide, even when it is done with a 
good intention. 

The Jews would seem to have a better right than any to rob and kill us. 
Though there are a hundred instances of toleration in the Old Testament, 
there are also some instances and laws of severity. God has at times 
commanded them to kill idolaters, and reserve only the marriageable girls. 
Now they regard us as idolaters, and, although we tolerate them to-day, it is 
possible that, if they became masters, they would suffer only our girls to 
live. 

They would, at least, be absolutely compelled to slay all the Turks, 
because the Turks occupy the lands of the Hittites, Jebusites, Amorrheans, 
Jersenseans, Heveans, Araceans, Cineans, Hamateans, and Samaritans. 
All these peoples were anathematised, and their country, which was more 
than seventy-five miles long, was given to the Jews in several consecutive 
covenants. They ought to regain their possessions, which the 
Mohammedans have usurped for the last thousand years. 

If the Jews were now to reason in this way, it is clear that the only reply 
we should make would be to put them in the galleys. 

These are almost the only cases in which intolerance seems reasonable. 


ACCOUNT OF A CONTROVERSIAL DISPUTE 
IN CHINA 


In the early years of the reign of the great Emperor Kam-hi a mandarin of 
the city of Canton heard from his house a great noise, which proceeded 
from the next house. He inquired if anybody was being killed, and was told 
that the almoner of the Danish missionary society, a chaplain from Batavia, 
and a Jesuit were disputing. He had them brought to his house, put tea and 
sweets before them, and asked why they quarrelled. 

The Jesuit replied that it was very painful for him, since he was always 
right, to have to do with men who were always wrong; that he had at first 
argued with the greatest restraint, but had at length lost patience. 

The mandarin, with the utmost discretion, reminded them that politeness 
was needed in all discussion, told them that in China men never became 
angry, and asked the cause of the dispute. 

The Jesuit answered: “My lord, I leave it to you to decide. These two 
gentlemen refuse to submit to the decrees of the Council of Trent.” 

“T am astonished,” said the mandarin. Then, turning to the refractory 
pair, he said: “Gentlemen, you ought to respect the opinions of a large 
gathering. I do not know what the Council of Trent is, but a number of men 
are always better informed than a single one. No one ought to imagine that 
he is better than others, and has a monopoly of reason. So our great 
Confucius teaches; and, believe me, you will do well to submit to the 
Council of Trent.” 

The Dane then spoke. “My lord speaks with the greatest wisdom,” he 
said; “we respect great councils, as is proper, and therefore we are in entire 
agreement with several that were held before the Council of Trent.” 

“Oh, if that is the case,” said the mandarin, “I beg your pardon. You may 
be right. So you and this Dutchman are of the same opinion, against this 
poor Jesuit.” 

“Not a bit,” said the Dutchman. “This fellow’s opinions are almost as 
extravagant as those of the Jesuit yonder, who has been so very amiable to 
you. I can’t bear them.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the mandarin. “Are you not all three 
Christians? Have you not all three come to teach Christianity in our empire? 


Ought you not, therefore, to hold the same dogmas?” 

“Tt is this way, my lord,” said the Jesuit; “these two are mortal enemies, 
and are both against me. Hence it is clear that they are both wrong, and I am 
right.” 

“That is not quite clear,” said the mandarin: “strictly speaking, all three 
of you may be wrong. I should like to hear you all, one after the other.” 


The Jesuit then made a rather long speech, during which the Dane and 
the Dutchman shrugged their shoulders. The mandarin did not understand a 
word of it. Then the Dane spoke; the two opponents regarded each other 
with pity, and the mandarin again failed to understand. The Dutchman had 
the same effect. In the end they all spoke together and abused each other 
roundly. The good mandarin secured silence with great difficulty, and said: 
“If you want us to tolerate your teaching here, begin by being yourselves 
neither intolerant nor intolerable.” 

When they went out the Jesuit met a Dominican friar, and told him that 
he had won, adding that truth always triumphed. The Dominican said: “Had 
I been there, you would not have won; I should have convicted you of lying 
and idolatry.” The quarrel became warm, and the Jesuit and Dominican took 
to pulling each other’s hair. The mandarin, on hearing of the scandal, sent 
them both to prison. A sub-mandarin said to the judge: “How long does 
your excellency wish them to be kept in prison?” “Until they agree,” said 
the judge. “Then,” said the sub-mandarin, “they are in prison for life.” “In 
that case,” said the judge, “until they forgive each other.” “They will never 
forgive each other,” said the other; “I know them.” “Then,” said the 
mandarin, “let them stop there until they pretend to forgive each other.” 


WHETHER IT IS USEFUL TO MAINTAIN THE 
PEOPLE IN SUPERSTITION 


Such is the weakness, such the perversity, of the human race that it is better, 
no doubt, for it to be subject to all conceivable superstitions, provided they 
be not murderous, than to live without religion. Man has always needed a 
curb; and, although it was ridiculous to sacrifice to fauns or naiads, it was 
much more reasonable and useful to worship these fantastic images of the 
deity than to sink into atheism. A violent atheist would be as great a plague 
as a violent superstitious man. 

When men have not sound ideas of the divinity, false ideas will take their 
place; just as, in ages of impoverishment, when there is not sound money, 
people use bad coin. The pagan feared to commit a crime lest he should be 
punished by his false gods; the Asiatic fears the chastisement of his pagoda. 
Religion is necessary wherever there is a settled society. The laws take care 
of known crimes; religion watches secret crime. 

But once men have come to embrace a pure and holy religion, 
superstition becomes, not merely useless, but dangerous. We must not feed 
on acorns those to whom God offers bread. 

Superstition is to religion what astrology is to astronomy — the mad 
daughter of a wise mother. These daughters have too long dominated the 
earth. 

When, in our ages of barbarism, there were scarcely two feudal lords 
who had a New Testament in their homes, it might be pardonable to press 
fables on the vulgar; that is to say, on these feudal lords, their weak-minded 
wives, and their brutal vassals. They were led to believe that St. Christopher 
had carried the infant Jesus across a river; they were fed with stories of 
sorcery and diabolical possession; they readily believed that St. Genou 
healed gout, and St. Claire sore eyes. The children believed in the werewolf, 
and their parents in the girdle of St. Francis. The number of relics was 
incalculable. 

The sediment of these superstitions remained among the people even 
when religion had been purified. We know that when M. de Noailles, 
Bishop of Chalons, removed and threw in the fire the pretended relic of the 
sacred navel of Jesus Christ the town of Chalons took proceedings against 


him. But his courage was equal to his piety, and he succeeded in convincing 
the people that they could worship Jesus Christ in spirit and truth without 
having his navel in their church. 

The Jansenists contributed not a little gradually to root out from the mind 
of the nation the false ideas that dishonoured the Christian religion. People 
ceased to believe that it sufficed to pray for thirty days to the Virgin to 
obtain all that they wished, and sin with impunity. 

In the end the citizens began to suspect that it was not really St. 
Genevieve who gave or withheld rain, but God himself who disposed of the 
elements. The monks were astonished to see that their saints no longer 
worked miracles. If the writers of the life of St. Francis Xavier returned to 
this world, they would not dare to say that the saint raised nine people from 
the dead, that he was in two places at the same time, and that, when his 
crucifix fell into the sea, a crab restored it to him. 

It is the same with excommunication. Historians tell us that when King 
Robert had been excommunicated by Pope Gregory V., for marrying his 
godmother, the Princess Bertha, his servants threw out of the window the 
meat served up to the king, and Queen Bertha was delivered of a goose in 
punishment of the incestuous marriage. I doubt if in our time the waiters of 
the king of France would, if he were excommunicated, throw his dinner out 
of the window, and whether the queen would give birth to a gosling. 

There remain, it is true, a few bigoted fanatics in the suburbs; but the 
disease, like vermin, attacks only the lowest of the populace. Every day 
reason penetrates farther into France, into the shops of merchants as well as 
the mansions of lords. We must cultivate the fruits of reason, the more 
willingly since it is now impossible to prevent them from developing. 
France, enlightened by Pascal, Nicole, Arnaud, Bossuet, Descartes, 
Gassendi, Bayle, Fontenelle, etc., cannot be ruled as it was ruled in earlier 
times. 

If the masters of error — the grand masters — so long paid and 
honoured for brutalising the human species, ordered us to-day to believe 
that the seed must die in order to germinate; that the earth stands motionless 
on its foundations — that it does not travel round the sun; that the tides are 
not a natural effect of gravitation; that the rainbow is not due to the 
refraction and reflection of light, etc., and based their decrees on ill- 
understood passages of Scripture, we know how they would be regarded by 
educated men. Would it be too much to call them fools? And if these 


masters employed force and persecution to secure the ascendancy of their 
insolent ignorance, would it be improper to speak of them as wild beasts? 

The more the superstitions of the monks are despised, the more the 
bishops and priests are respected; while they do good, the monkish 
superstitions from Rome do nothing but evil. And of all these superstitions, 
is not the most dangerous that of hating one’s neighbour on account of his 
opinions? And is it not evident that it would be even more reasonable to 
worship the sacred navel, the sacred prepuce, and the milk and dress of the 
Virgin Mary, than to detest and persecute one’s brother? 


VIRTUE BETTER THAN SCIENCE 


The less we have of dogma, the less dispute; the less we have of dispute, the 
less misery. If that is not true, I am wrong. 

Religion was instituted to make us happy in this world and the next. 
What must we do to be happy in the next world? Be just. What must we do 
to be happy in this world, as far as the misery of our nature allows? Be 
indulgent. 

It would be the height of folly to pretend to bring all men to have the 
same thoughts in metaphysics. It would be easier to subdue the whole 
universe by arms than to subdue all the minds in a single city. 

Euclid easily persuaded all men of the truths of geometry. How? Because 
every single one of them is a corollary of the axiom, “Two and two make 
four.” It is not exactly the same in the mixture of metaphysics and theology. 

When Bishop Alexander and the priest Arius began [in the fourth 
century] to dispute as to the way in which the Logos emanated from the 
Father, the Emperor Constantine at first wrote to them as follows (as we 
find in Eusebius and Socrates): “You are great fools to dispute about things 
you do not understand.” 

If the two parties had been wise enough to perceive that the emperor was 
right, the Christian world would not have been stained with blood for three 
hundred years. 

What, indeed, can be more stupid and more horrible than to say to men: 
“My friends, it is not enough to be loyal subjects, submissive children, 
tender fathers, just neighbours, and to practise every virtue, cultivate 
friendship, avoid ingratitude, and worship Christ in peace; you must, in 
addition, know how one is engendered from all eternity, and how to 
distinguish the homoousion in the hypostasis, or we shall condemn you to 
be burned for ever, and will meantime put you to death”? 

Had such a proposition been made to Archimedes, or Poseidonius, or 
Varro, or Cato, or Cicero, what would he have said? 

Constantine did not persevere in his resolution to impose silence on the 
contending parties. He might have invited the leaders of the pious frenzy to 
his palace and asked them what authority they had to disturb the world: 
“Have you the title-deeds of the divine family? What does it matter to you 
whether the Logos was made or engendered, provided men are loyal to him, 


preach a sound morality, and practise it as far as they can? I have done 
many wrong things in my time, and so have you. You are ambitious, so am 
I. The empire has cost me much knavery and cruelty; I have murdered 
nearly all my relatives. I repent, and would expiate my crimes by restoring 
peace to the Roman Empire. Do not prevent me from doing the only good 
that can efface my earlier barbarity. Help me to end my days in peace.” 
Possibly he would have had no influence on the disputants; possibly he 
would have been flattered to find himself, in long red robe, his head 
covered with jewels, presiding at a council. 

Yet this it was that opened the gate to all the plagues that came from 
Asia upon the West. From every disputed verse of Scripture there issued a 
fury, armed with a sophism and a sword, that goaded men to madness and 
cruelty. The marauding Huns and Goths and Vandals did infinitely less 
harm; and the greatest harm they did was to join themselves in these fatal 
disputes. 


OF UNIVERSAL TOLERATION 


One does not need great art and skilful eloquence to prove that Christians 
ought to tolerate each other — nay, even to regard all men as brothers. Why, 
you say, is the Turk, the Chinese, or the Jew my brother? Assuredly; are we 
not all children of the same father, creatures of the same God? 


But these people despise us and treat us as idolaters. Very well; I will tell 
them that they are quite wrong. It seems to me that I might astonish, at least, 
the stubborn pride of a Mohammedan or a Buddhist priest if I spoke to them 
somewhat as follows: 

This little globe, which is but a point, travels in space like many other 
globes; we are lost in the immensity. Man, about five feet high, is certainly 
a small thing in the universe. One of these imperceptible beings says to 
some of his neighbours, in Arabia or South Africa: “Listen to me, for the 
God of all these worlds has enlightened me. There are nine hundred million 
little ants like us on the earth, but my ant-hole alone is dear to God. All the 
others are eternally reprobated by him. Mine alone will be happy.” 

They would then interrupt me, and ask who was the fool that talked all 
this nonsense. I should be obliged to tell them that it was themselves. I 
would then try to appease them, which would be difficult. 

I would next address myself to the Christians, and would venture to say 
to, for instance, a Dominican friar — an inquisitor of the faith: “Brother, 
you are aware that each province in Italy has its own dialect, and that 
people do not speak at Venice and Bergamo as they do at Florence. The 
Academy of La Crusca has fixed the language. Its dictionary is a rule that 
has to be followed, and the grammar of Matei is an infallible guide. But do 
you think that the consul of the Academy, or Matei in his absence, could in 
conscience cut out the tongues of all the Venetians and the Bergamese who 
persisted in speaking their own dialect?” 

The inquisitor replies: “The two cases are very different. In our case it is 
a question of your eternal salvation. It is for your good that the heads of the 
inquisition direct that you shall be seized on the information of any one 
person, however infamous or criminal; that you shall have no advocate to 
defend you; that the name of your accuser shall not be made known to you; 
that the inquisitor shall promise you pardon and then condemn you; and that 


you shall then be subjected to five kinds of torture, and afterwards either 
flogged or sent to the galleys or ceremoniously burned. On this Father 
Ivonet, Doctor Chucalon, Zanchinus, Campegius, Royas, Telinus, Gomarus, 
Diabarus, and Gemelinus are explicit, and this pious practice admits of no 
exception.” 

I would take the liberty of replying: “Brother, possibly you are right. I 
am convinced that you wish to do me good. But could I not be saved 
without all that?” 

It is true that these absurd horrors do not stain the face of the earth every 
day; but they have often done so, and the record of them would make up a 
volume much larger than the gospels which condemn them. Not only is it 
cruel to persecute, in this brief life, those who differ from us, but I am not 
sure if it is not too bold to declare that they are damned eternally. It seems 
to me that it is not the place of the atoms of a moment, such as we are, thus 
to anticipate the decrees of the Creator. Far be it from me to question the 
principle, “Out of the Church there is no salvation.” I respect it, and all that 
it teaches; but do we really know all the ways of God, and the full range of 
his mercies? May we not hope in him as much as fear him? It is not enough 
to be loyal to the Church? Must each individual usurp the rights of the 
Deity, and decide, before he does, the eternal lot of all men? 

When we wear mourning for a king of Sweden, Denmark, England, or 
Prussia, do we say that we wear mourning for one who burns eternally in 
hell? There are in Europe forty million people who are not of the Church of 
Rome. Shall we say to each of them: “Sir, seeing that you are infallibly 
damned, I will neither eat, nor deal, nor speak with you”? 

What ambassador of France, presented in audience to the Sultan, would 
say in the depths of his heart: “His Highness will undoubtedly burn for all 
eternity because he has been circumcised”? If he really believed that the 
Sultan is the mortal enemy of God, the object of his vengeance, could he 
speak to him? Ought he to be sent to him? With whom could we have 
intercourse? What duty of civil life could we ever fulfil if we were really 
convinced that we were dealing with damned souls? 

Followers of a merciful God, if you were cruel of heart; if, in 
worshipping him whose whole law consisted in loving one’s neighbour as 
oneself, you had burdened this pure and holy law with sophistry and 
unintelligible disputes; if you had lit the fires of discord for the sake of a 
new word or a single letter of the alphabet; if you had attached eternal 


torment to the omission of a few words or ceremonies that other peoples 
could not know, I should say to you: 

“Transport yourselves with me to the day on which all men will be 
judged, when God will deal with each according to his works. I see all the 
dead of former ages and of our own stand in his presence. Are you sure that 
our Creator and Father will say to the wise and virtuous Confucius, to the 
lawgiver Solon, to Pythagoras, to Zaleucus, to Socrates, to Plato, to the 
divine Antonines, to the good Trajan, to Titus, the delight of the human 
race, to Epictetus, and to so many other model men: “Go, monsters, go and 
submit to a chastisement infinite in its intensity and duration; your torment 
Shall be as eternal as I. And you, my beloved, Jean Chatel, Ravaillac, 
Damiens, Cartouche, etc. [assassins in the cause of the Church], who have 
died with the prescribed formule, come and share my empire and felicity 
for ever.” 

You shrink with horror from such sentiments; and, now that they have 
escaped me, I have no more to say to you. 


ON SUPERSTITION 


My Brethren: 

You are aware that all prominent nations have set up a public cult. Men 
have at all times assembled to deal with their interests and communicate 
their needs, and it was quite natural that they should open these meetings 
with some expression of the respect and love which they owe to the author 
of their lives. This homage has been compared to the respect which children 
pay to their father, and subjects to their sovereign. These are but feeble 
images of the worship of God. The relations of man to man have no 
proportion to the relation of the creature to the Supreme Being; there is no 
affinity between them. It would even be blasphemy to render homage to 
God in the form of a monarch. A ruler of the whole earth — if there could 
be such a person, and all men were so unhappy as to be subject to one man 
— would be but a worm of the earth, commanding other worms of the 
earth; he would still be infinitely lower than the Deity. In republics, 
moreover, which are unquestionably earlier than any monarchy, how could 
God be conceived in the shape of a king? If it be necessary to represent God 
in any sensible form, the idea of a father, defective as it is, would seem to 
be the best fitted to our weakness. 


But emblems of the Deity were one of the first sources of superstition. 
As soon as we made God in our own image, the divine cult was perverted. 
Having dared to represent God in the form of a man, our wretched 
imagination, which never halts, ascribed to him all the vices of a man. We 
regarded him only as a powerful master, and we charged him with abuse of 
power; we described him as proud, jealous, angry, vindictive, maleficent, 
capricious, pitilessly destructive, a despoiler of some to enrich others, with 
no other reason but his will. Our ideas are confined to the things about us; 
we conceive hardly anything except by similitudes; and so, when the earth 
was covered with tyrants, God was regarded as the first of tyrants. It was 
much worse when the Deity was presented in emblems taken from animals 
and plants. God became an ox, serpent, crocodile, ape, cat, or lamb; 
bellowing, hissing, devouring, and being devoured. 

The superstition of almost all nations has been so horrible that, did not 
the monuments of it survive, it would be impossible to believe the accounts 


of it. The history of the world is the history of fanaticism. 

Have there been innocent superstitions among the monstrous forms that 
have covered the earth? Can we not distinguish between poisons which 
have been used as remedies and poisons which have retained their 
murderous nature? If I mistake not, here is an inquiry worth the close 
attention of reasonable men. 

A man does good to his fellows and brothers. One man destroys 
carnivorous beasts; another invents arts by the force of his genius. They are, 
on that account, regarded as higher in the favour of God than other men, as 
children of God; they become demi-gods, or secondary gods, when they die. 
They are proposed to other men, not merely as models, but as objects of 
worship. He who worships Hercules and Perseus is incited to imitate them. 
Altars are the reward of genius and courage. I see in that only an error 
which leads to good. In that case they are deceived to their own advantage. 
How could we reproach the ancient Romans if they had raised to the rank of 
secondary gods only such men as Scipio, Titus, Trajan, and Marcus 
Aurelius? 

There is an infinite distance between God and man. We agree; but if, in 
the system of the ancients, the human soul was regarded as a finite portion 
of the infinite intelligence, sinking back into the great whole without adding 
to it; if it be supposed that God dwelt in the soul of Marcus Aurelius, since 
his soul was superior to others in virtue during life; why may we not 
suppose that it is still superior when it is separated from its mortal body? 

Our brothers of the Roman Catholic Church (for all men are brothers) 
have filled heaven with demi-gods, which they call “saints.” Had they 
always chosen them wisely, we may candidly allow that their error would 
have been of service to human nature. We pour on them our disdain only 
because they honour an Ignatius, the knight of the Virgin, a Dominic, the 
persecutor, or a Francis, fanatical to the pitch of madness, who goes naked, 
speaks to animals, catechises a wolf, and makes himself a wife of snow. We 
cannot forgive Jerome, the learned but faulty translator of the Jewish books, 
for having, in his history of the fathers of the desert, demanded our respect 
for a St. Pacomius, who paid his visits on the back of a crocodile. We are 
especially angered when we see that Rome has canonised Gregory VII., the 
incendiary of Europe. 

It is otherwise with the cult that is paid in France to King Louis IX., who 
was just and courageous. If it is too much to invoke him, it is not too much 


to revere him. It is but to say to other princes: Imitate his virtues. 

I go farther. Suppose there had been placed in some church the statue of 
Henry IV., who won his kingdom with the valour of Alexander and the 
clemency of Titus, who was good and compassionate, chose the best 
ministers and was his own first minister; suppose that, in spite of his 
weaknesses, he received a homage beyond the respect which we owe to 
great men. What harm would be done? It would assuredly be better to bend 
the knee before him than before this crowd of unknown saints, whose very 
names have become a subject of opprobrium and ridicule. I agree that it 
would be a superstition, but a superstition that could do no harm; a patriotic 
enthusiasm, not a pernicious fanaticism. If man is born to error, let us wish 
him virtuous errors. 

The superstition that we must drive from the earth is that which, making 
a tyrant of God, invites men to become tyrants. He who was the first to say 
that we must detest the wicked put a sword in the hands of all who dared to 
think themselves faithful. He who was the first to forbid communication 
with those who were not of his opinion rang the tocsin of civil war 
throughout the earth. 

I believe what seems to reason impossible — in other words, I believe 
what I do not believe — and therefore I must hate those who boast that they 
believe an absurdity opposed to mine. Such is the logic — such, rather, is 
the madness — of the superstitious. To worship, love, and serve the 
Supreme Being, and to be of use to men, is nothing; it is indeed, according 
to some, a false virtue, a “splendid sin,” as they call it. Ever since men 
made it a sacred duty to dispute about what they cannot understand, and 
made virtue consist in the pronunciation of certain unintelligible words, 
which every one attempted to explain, Christian countries have been a 
theatre of discord and carnage. 

You will tell me that this universal pestilence should be imputed to the 
fury of ambition rather than to that of fanaticism. I answer that it is due to 
both. The thirst for domination has been assuaged with the blood of fools. I 
do not aspire to heal men of power of this furious passion to subject the 
minds of others; it is an incurable disease. Every man would like to see 
others hastening to serve him; and, that he may be the better served, he will, 
if he can, make them believe that their duty and their happiness are to be 
slaves. Find me a man with an income of a hundred thousand pounds a year, 
and with four or five hundred thousand subjects throughout Europe, who 


cost him nothing, besides his soldiers, and tell him that Christ, of whom he 
is the vicar and imitator, lived in poverty and humility. He will reply that the 
times are changed, and to prove it he will condemn you to perish in the 
flames. You will neither correct this man [the Pope] nor a Cardinal de 
Lorraine, the simultaneous possessor of seven bishoprics. What can one do, 
then? Appeal to the people, and, brutalised as they are, they listen and half 
open their eyes. They partly throw off the most humiliating yoke that has 
ever been borne. They rid themselves of some of their errors, and win back 
a part of their freedom, that appanage or essence of man of which they had 
been robbed. We cannot cure the powerful of ambition, but we can cure the 
people of superstition. We can, by speech and pen, make men more 
enlightened and better. 

It is easy to make them see what they have suffered during fifteen 
hundred years. Few people read, but all may listen. Listen, then, my 
brethren, and hear the calamities which have fallen on earlier generations. 

Hardly had the Christians, breathing freely under Constantine, dipped 
their hands in the blood of the virtuous Valeria, daughter, wife, and mother 
of the Cesars, and in the blood of her young son Candidian, the hope of the 
Empire; hardly had they put to death the son of the Emperor Maximin, in 
his eighth year, and his daughter in her seventh year; hardly had these men, 
who are described as so patient for two centuries, betrayed their fury at the 
beginning of the fourth century, than controversy gave birth to those civil 
discords which, succeeding each other without a moment of relaxation, still 
agitate Europe. What are the subjects of these bloody quarrels? Subtilties, 
my brethren, of which not a trace is to be found in the Gospel. They would 
know whether the Son was engendered or made; whether he was 
engendered in time or before time; whether he is consubstantial with, or 
like, the Father; whether the divine “monad,” as Athanasius puts it, is 
threefold in three hypostases; whether the Holy Ghost was engendered, or 
proceeded; whether he proceeds from the Father only, or the Father and the 
Son; whether Jesus had one will or two, or two natures, or one or two 
persons. 

In a word, from “consubstantiality” to “transubstantiation” — terms 
equally difficult to pronounce and to understand — everything has been a 
matter of dispute, and every dispute has caused torrents of blood to flow. 

You know how much was shed by our superstitious Mary, daughter of 
the tyrant Henry VIII., and worthy spouse of the Spanish tyrant Philip II. 


The throne of Charles 1. became a scaffold; he perished ignominiously, 
after more than two hundred thousand men had been slaughtered for a 
liturgy. 

You know the civil wars of France. A troop of fanatical theologians, 
called the Sorbonne, declare Henry III. to have forfeited the throne, and at 
once a theological apprentice assassinates him. The Sorbonne declares the 
great Henry IV., our ally, incapable of ruling, and twenty murderers rise in 
succession; until at last, on the mere announcement that the hero is about to 
protect his former allies against the Pope’s followers, a monk — a 
schoolmaster — plunges a knife in the heart of the most valiant of kings and 
best of men in the midst of his capital, under the eyes of his people, and in 
the arms of his friends. And, by an inconceivable contradiction, his memory 
is revered for ever, and the troop of the Sorbonne which proscribed and 
excommunicated him and his faithful subjects, and has no right to 
excommunicate anybody, still survives, to the shame of France. 

It is not the ordinary people, my brethren, not the agricultural workers 
and the ignorant and peaceful artisans, who have raised these ridiculous and 
fatal quarrels, the sources of so many horrors and parricides. There is, 
unhappily, not one of them that is not due to the theologians. Men fed by 
your labours in a comfortable idleness, enriched by your sweat and your 
misery, struggled for partisans and slaves; they inspired you with a 
destructive fanaticism, that they might be your masters; they made you 
superstitious, not that you might fear God the more, but that you might fear 
them. 

The gospel did not say to James, Peter, or Bartholomew: “Live in 
opulence; deck yourselves with honours; walk amid a retinue of guards.” It 
did not say to them: “Disturb the world with your incomprehensible 
questions.” Jesus, my brethren, touched none of these questions. Would you 
be better theologians than he whom you recognise as your one master? 
What! He said to you: “All consists in loving God and your neighbour”; yet 
you would seek something else. 

Is there any one among you, is there any one on the whole earth, who 
can think that God will examine him on points of theology, not judge him 
by his deeds? 

What is a theological opinion? It is an idea that may be true or false; but 
morality has no interest in it. It is clear that you should be virtuous, whether 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father by spiration, or from the Father 


and the Son. It is not less clear that you will never understand any 
proposition of this nature. You will never have the least idea how Jesus 
could have two natures and two wills in one person. If he had wished you to 
know it, he would have told you of it. I choose these examples among a 
hundred others, and I pass in silence over other controversies in order that I 
may not reopen wounds that still bleed. 

God has given you understanding; he cannot wish that you should 
pervert it. How could a proposition of which you can never have an idea be 
necessary to you? It is a fact of daily experience that God, who gives 
everything, has given one man more light and more talent than another. It 
does not offend our good sense that he has chosen to link one man more 
closely to himself than others; that he has made him a model of reason or 
virtue. No one can deny that it is possible for God to shower his finest gifts 
on one of his works. We may, therefore, believe in Jesus as one who taught 
and practised virtue; but let us take care that in wishing to go too far beyond 
that, we do not overturn the whole structure. 

The superstitious man puts poison in the most wholesome food; he is an 
enemy to himself and others. He believes himself the object of eternal 
vengeance if he eats meat on a certain day; he believes that a long, grey 
robe, with a pointed hood and a long beard, is much more agreeable to God 
than a shaven face and a head that retains its hair; he imagines that his 
salvation is bound up with certain Latin formule which he does not 
understand. He has educated his daughter in these principles. She buries 
herself in a dungeon as soon as she reaches a matriageable age; she betrays 
posterity to please God — more guilty, in regard to the human race, than the 
Hindoo widow, who casts herself on her husband’s pyre after bearing him 
children. 

Monks of the southern parts of Europe, self-condemned to a life that is 
as abject as it is frightful, do not compare yourselves to the penitents of the 
banks of the Ganges; your austerities do not approach their voluntary 
sufferings. And think not that God approves in you what you say he 
condemns in them. 

The superstitious man is his own executioner; and he is the executioner 
of all who do not agree with him. The most infamous informing he calls 
“fraternal correction.” He accuses the simple innocence that is not on its 
guard, and, in the candour of its heart, has not set a seal upon its lips. He 


denounces it to those tyrants of souls who laugh alike at the accused and the 
accuser. 

Lastly, the superstitious man becomes a fanatic, and then his zeal 
becomes capable of all crimes in the name of the Lord. 

We live no longer, it is true, in those abominable days when relatives and 
friends slaughtered each other, when a hundred battles covered the earth 
with corpses for the sake of some argument of the school; but a few sparks 
spring every day from the ashes of these vast conflagrations. Princes no 
longer march to the field at the voice of priests and monks; but citizens 
persecute each other still in the heart of the towns, and private life is often 
poisoned with superstition. What would you say of a family whose 
members were ever ready to fight each other in order to settle in what way 
their father must be saluted? My friends, the great thing is to love him; you 
may salute him as you will. Are you brothers only to be divided? Must that 
which should unite you be always a thing to separate you? 

I know not of a single civil war among the Turks on the ground of 
religion. I say “civil war”; but history tells of no sedition or trouble among 
them that was due to controversy. Is it because they have fewer pretexts for 
disputes? Is it because they are by birth less restless and wiser than we? 
They ask not to what sect you belong, provided that you pay regularly the 
slight tax. Latin Christians and Greek Christians, Jacobites, Monothelites, 
Copts, or Protestants — all are welcome to them; whereas there are not 
three Christian nations that practise this humanity. 

Jesus, my brethren, was not superstitious or intolerant; he said not a 
single word against the cult of the Romans, who surrounded his country. Let 
us imitate his indulgence, and deserve to experience it from others. 


Let us not be disturbed by the barbaric argument that is often used. I will 
give it in its full strength: 

“You believe that a good man may find favour in the eyes of the being of 
beings, the God of justice and mercy, at any time, in any place, in whatever 
religion he has spent his short life. We, on the contrary, say that a man 
cannot please God unless he be born among us, or taught by us. It is proved 
to us that we are the only persons in the world who are right. We know that, 
although God came upon the earth and died for all men, he will nevertheless 
show pity only to our little gathering, and that even among us there are very 


few who will escape eternal torment. Adopt the safer side, then. Enter our 
little body, and strive to be one of the elect among us.” 

Let us thank our brethren who use this language. Let us congratulate 
them on being so sure that all in the world are damned except a few of 
themselves; and let us conclude that our sect is better than theirs by the very 
fact that it is more reasonable and humane. The man who says to me, 
“Believe as I do, or God will damn thee,” will presently say, “Believe as I 
do, or I shall assassinate thee.” Let us pray God to soften these atrocious 
hearts and inspire all his children with a feeling of brotherhood. We live in 
an island in which the episcopal sect dominates from Dover to the Tweed. 
From there to the last of the Orkneys presbyterianism holds the field, and 
beside these dominant religions are ten or a dozen others. Go to Italy, and 
you will find papal despotism on the throne. In France it is otherwise; 
France is already regarded by Rome as half-heretical. Pass to Switzerland 
and Germany. You sleep to-night in a Calvinistic town, to-morrow night in a 
Papist town, and the following night in a Lutheran. You go on to Russia, 
and find nothing of all this. It is a different sect. The court is illumined by 
an empress-philosopher. The august Catherine has put reason on the throne, 
with magnificence and generosity: but the people of her provinces detest 
alike the Lutherans, Calvinists, and Papists. They would not eat, nor drink 
in the same glass, with any of them. I ask you, my brethren, what would 
happen if, in an assembly of all these sectaries, each thought himself 
authorised by the divine spirit to secure the triumph of his opinions? See 
you not the swords drawn, the gibbets raised, the fires lit, from one end of 
Europe to the other? Who is right in this chaos of disputes? Surely the 
tolerant and beneficent. Do not say that in preaching tolerance we preach 
indifference. No, my brethren, he who worships God and serves men is not 
indifferent. The name is more fitting for the superstitious who thinks that 
God will be pleased with him for uttering unintelligible formule, while he 
is really very indifferent to the lot of his brother, whom he leaves to perish 
without aid, or abandons in disgrace, or flatters in prosperity, or persecutes 
if he is of another sect, unsupported and unprotected. The more the 
superstitious man concentrates upon absurd beliefs and practices, the more 
indifferent he becomes to the real needs of humanity. Let us remember one 
of our charitable compatriots. He founded a hospital for old men in his 
province. He was asked if it was for Papists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 


Quakers, Socinians, Anabaptists, Methodists, or Memnonists? He 


answered: For men. 
God, keep from us the error of atheism which denies thy existence, and 
deliver us from the superstition that outrages thy existence and fills ours 


with horror. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


My Brethren: 

Books rule the world, or, at least, those nations in it which have written 
language; the others do not count. The Zend Avesta, attributed to the first 
Zoroaster, was the law of the Persians. The Veda and the Shastabad are the 
law of the Brahmans. The Egyptians were ruled by the books of Thot, who 
has been called “the first Mercury.” The Koran holds sway to-day over 
Africa, Egypt, Arabia, India, part of Tartary, the whole of Persia, Scythia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Thrace, Thessaly, and the whole of Greece as far as the 
Strait which separates Naples and the Empire. The Pentateuch controls the 
Jews; and, by a singular dispensation of Providence, it rules us to-day. It is, 
therefore, our duty to read this work together, since it is the foundation of 
our faith. 

When we read the early chapters of the Pentateuch, we must remember 
that, in speaking thus to the Jews, God deigned to accommodate himself to 
their intelligence, which was still very crude. It is well known to-day that 
our earth is but a point in comparison with the space which we, improperly, 
call the heavens, in which shine a prodigious number of stars, with planets 
far superior to ours. We know that light was not made before the day, and 
that it comes to us from the sun. We know that the supposed solid expanse 
between the upper and the lower waters, which is called the “firmament,” is 
an error of ancient physics, adopted by the Greeks. But as God was 
speaking to the Jews, he deigned to stoop low enough to adopt their 
language. Certainly no one would have understood him in the desert of 
Horeb if he had said: “I have put the sun in the centre of your world; the 
little globe of the earth revolves, with other planets, round this great star, 
which illumines the planets; and the moon turns round the earth in the 
course of a month. Those other stars which you see are so many suns, 
presiding over other worlds.” 

If the eternal geometrician had spoken thus, he would indeed have 
spoken worthily, as a master who knows his own work; but no Jew would 
have understood a word of such sublime truths. The Jewish people were 
stiff of neck and hard of understanding. It was necessary to give coarse food 


to a coarse people, which could find sustenance only in such food. It seems 
that this first chapter of Genesis was an allegory presented to them by the 
Holy Spirit, to be interpreted some day by those whom God would deign to 
fill with his light. That, at least, was the idea of the leading Jews, since it 
was forbidden to read this book before reaching one’s twenty-fifth year, in 
order that the mind of young folk might be prepared by masters to read it 
with more intelligence and respect. 

These doctors taught that, in the literal sense, the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, 
and Araxes did not really rise in the terrestrial paradise; but that the four 
rivers, which watered it, evidently meant four virtues necessary to man. It 
was, according to them, clear that the formation of woman from the rib of 
man was a most striking allegory of the unvarying harmony that ought to be 
found in marriage; that the souls of married people ought to be united like 
their bodies. It it a symbol of the peace and fidelity that ought to rule in 
conjugal society. 

The serpent that seduced Eve, and was the most cunning of all animals 
on the earth, is, if we are to believe Philo and other writers, a figurative 
expression of our corrupt desires. The use of speech, which Scripture 
assigns to it, is the voice of our passions speaking to our hearts. God used 
the allegory of the serpent because it was very common in the East. The 
serpent was considered subtle because it quickly escapes those who pursue 
it, and skilfully falls on those who attack it. Its change of skin was the 
symbol of immortality. The Egyptians carried a silver serpent in their 
processions. The Phoenicians, who were neighbours of the Hebrews, had 
long had an allegorical fable of a serpent that had made war on God and 
man. In fine, the serpent which tempted Eve has been recognised as the 
devil, who is ever seeking to tempt and undo us. 


It is true that the idea of a devil falling from heaven and becoming the 
enemy of the human race was known to the Jews only in the course of time; 
but the divine author, who knew that this idea would spread some day, 
deigned to plant the seed of it in the early chapters of Genesis. 

We really know nothing of the fall of the wicked angels except from 
these few words in the Epistle of St. Jude: “Wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever, of whom Enoch also, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied.” It has been thought that these wandering 
stars were the angels transformed into malevolent demons, and we supply 


the place of the prophecies of Enoch, the seventh man after Adam, which 
we no longer have. But no matter into what labyrinth learned men may 
wander, in trying to explain these incomprehensible things, we must always 
understand in an edifying sense whatever we cannot understand literally. 

The ancient Brahmans, as we said, had this theology many centuries 
before the Jewish nation came into existence. The ancient Persians had 
given names to the devils long before the Jews did so. You are aware that in 
the Pentateuch we do not find the name of any angel, good or bad. There is 
no mention of Gabriel, or Raphael, or Satan, or Asmodeus in the Jewish 
books until long afterwards, when the little people had learned their names 
during the Babylonian captivity [or the Persian domination]. That shows, at 
least, that the doctrine of celestial and infernal beings was common to all 
great nations. You will find it in the book of Job, a precious monument of 
antiquity. Job is an Arabic character; if the allegory was written in Arabic. 
There are still, in the Hebrew translation, purely Arabic phrases. Here, then, 
we have the Hindoos, Persians, Arabs, and Jews successively adopting 
much the same theology. It is therefore entitled to close attention. 

But what is even more clearly entitled to our attention is the morality that 
ought to result from all this ancient theology. Men, who are not born to be 
murderers, since God has not armed them like lions and tigers; who are not 
born to be imposed upon, since they all necessarily love truth; who are not 
born to be marauding brigands, since God has given equally to them all the 
fruits of the earth and the wool of the sheep; but who have, nevertheless, 
become marauders, perjurers, and murderers, are really angels transformed 
into demons. 

Let us, my brethren, always seek in Holy Writ what morality, not what 
physics, teaches. 

Let the ingenious Father Calmet employ his profound sagacity and 
penetrating logic in discovering the place of the earthly paradise; we may be 
content to deserve, if we can, the heavenly paradise by the practice of 
justice, toleration, and kindliness. 

“But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of 
it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen., ii., 17). 

Interpreters admit that we do not know of any tree that gives knowledge. 
Adam did not die on the day on which he ate of it; he lived for nine hundred 
and thirty years afterwards, the Scripture says. But, alas, what are nine 
hundred years between two eternities! They are not to be compared with a 


moment of time, and our days pass like the shadow. Does not this allegory, 
however, clearly teach us that knowledge, wrongly understood, is able to 
undo us? The tree of knowledge bears, no doubt, very bitter fruit, since so 
many learned theologians have been persecutors or persecuted, and many 
have died a dreadful death. Ah, my brethren, the Holy Sprit wished to show 
us how dangerous false science is, how it puffs up the heart, and how 
absurd a learned doctor often is. 

It is from this passage that St. Augustine gathered the guilt of all men on 
account of the disobedience of the first man. He it is who developed the 
doctrine of original sin. Whether the stain of this sin corrupted our bodies, 
or steeped the souls which enter them, is an entirely incomprehensible 
mystery; it warns us at least not to live in crime, if we were born in crime. 

“And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill 
him” (Gen. iv.). 

Here, especially, my brethren, the fathers are opposed to each other. The 
family of Adam was not yet numerous; Scripture gives him no other 
children than Abel and Cain, at the time when the former was murdered by 
his brother. Why is God forced to give Cain a safeguard against any who 
may find him? Let us be content to observe that God pardons Cain, no 
doubt after filling him with remorse. Let us profit by the lesson, and not 
condemn our brethren to frightful torments for small causes. When God is 
so merciful as to forgive an abominable murder, we may imitate him. The 
objection is raised that the same God who pardons a cruel murderer damns 
all men for ever for the transgression of Adam, whose only crime was to eat 
the forbidden fruit. To our feeble human reason it seems unjust for God to 
punish eternally all the children of the guilty, not indeed to atone for a 
murder, but to expiate what seems an excusable act of disobedience. This is 
said to be an intolerable contradiction, which we cannot admit in an 
infinitely good being; but it is only an apparent contradiction. God hands us 
over, with our parents and children, to the flames for the disobedience of 
Adam; but four thousand years afterwards he sends Jesus Christ to deliver 
us, and he preserves the life of Cain in order to people the earth: thus he 
remains in all things the God of justice and mercy. St. Augustine calls 
Adam’s sin a “fortunate fault”; but that of Cain was still more fortunate, 
since God took care himself to put a mark of his protection on him. 

“A window shalt thou make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above,” etc. (Gen. vi. 16). 


Here we reach the greatest of all miracles, before which reason must 
humble itself and the heart must break. We know with what bold contempt 
the incredulous rise against the prodigy of a universal deluge. 

It is fruitless for them to object that in the wettest years we do not get 
thirty inches of rain; that even in such a year there are as many regions 
without rain as there are flooded regions; that the law of gravity prevents 
the ocean from overflowing its bounds; that if it covered the earth it would 
leave its bed dry; that, even if it covered the earth, it could not rise fifteen 
cubits above the highest mountains; that the animals could not reach the ark 
from America and southern lands; that seven pairs of clean animals and two 
pairs of unclean could not have been put in twenty arks; that these twenty 
arks would not have sufficed to hold the fodder they needed, not merely for 
ten months, but for the following year, in which the earth would be too 
sodden to produce; that the camivorous animals would have died of 
starvation; that the eight persons in the ark would not have been able to give 
the animals their food every day. There is no end to their difficulties. But 
the whole of them are solved by pointing out that this great event was a 
miracle — that puts an end to all dispute. 

“And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may 
reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth” (Gen. xi. 4). 

Unbelievers declare that it is possible to make a name, yet be scattered 
abroad. They ask if men have ever been so stupid as to wish to build a 
tower as high as the heavens. They say that such a tower would rise into the 
atmosphere, and that, if you call the atmosphere the heavens, the tower will 
necessarily be in the heavens if it were no more than twenty feet high; and 
that, if all men then spoke the same tongue, the wisest thing they could do 
would be to gather in a common city and prevent a corruption of their 
tongue. Apparently they were all in their own country, since they were all 
agreed to build therein. To drive them from their country is tyrannical; to 
make them suddenly speak new tongues is absurd. Hence, they say, we can 
only regard the story of the tower of Babel as an oriental romance. 

I reply to this blasphemy that, since the miracle is described by an author 
who has recorded so many other miracles, it ought to be believed, like the 
others. The works of God cannot be expected to resemble the works of man 
in any way. The ages of the patriarchs and prophets can have no relation to 
the ages of ordinary men. God now comes upon the earth no more; but in 


those days he often came down to carry out his work in person. It is a 
tradition of all the great nations of antiquity. The Greeks, who had no 
knowledge of the Jewish books until long after they had been translated into 
Greek at Alexandria by Hellenising Jews, had believed, before Homer and 
Hesiod, that the great Zeus and all the other gods came down from the 
upper air to visit the earth. What lesson may we derive from the general 
acceptance of this idea? That we are always in the presence of God, and that 
we must engage in no deed or thought that is not in accord with his justice. 
In a word, the tower of Babel is no more extraordinary than all the rest. The 
book is equally authentic in all its parts; we cannot deny one fact without 
denying all the others. We must bring our proud reason into subjection, 
whether we regard the story as literally true or as a figure. 


“In the same day the Lord made a covenant with Abraham, saying: Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates” (Gen. xv., 18). 

Unbelievers exclaim triumphantly that the Jews have never owned more 
than a part of what God promised them. They even think it unjust that the 
Lord gave them this part. They say that the Jews had not the least right to it; 
that the former journey of a Chaldean into a barbaric country could not 
possibly be a legitimate pretext for invading the country; and that any man 
who declared himself a descendant of St. Patrick, and came on that account 
to sack Ireland, saying that he had God’s order to do so, would meet with a 
warm reception. But let us always remember that the times have changed. 
Let us respect the books of the Jews, and take care not to imitate the Jews. 
God enjoins no longer what he once commanded. 

They ask who this Abraham is, and why the Jewish people is traced to 
the Chaldean son of an idolatrous potter, who had no relation to the people 
of the land of Canaan, and could not understand their language. This 
Chaldean, accompanied by a wife who bends under the weight of years, but 
is still good, reaches Memphis. Why do the couple pass from Memphis to 
the desert of Gerar? How comes there to be a king in this horrible desert? 
How is it that the king of Egypt and the king of Gerar both fall in love with 
the aged spouse of Abraham? These are but historical difficulties; the great 
thing is to obey God. Holy Scripture always represents Abraham as 
unreservedly submissive to the will of the Most High. Let us imitate him, 
and not dispute so much. 


“And there came two angels to Sodom at even,” etc. (Gen. xix.). 

Here is a stumbling-block for all readers who listen only to their own 
reason. Two angels — that is to say, two spiritual creatures, two heavenly 
ministers of God — have earthly bodies, and inspire a whole town, even its 
old men, with infamous desires; a father of a family prostitutes his two 
daughters to save the honour of the two angels; a town is changed into a 
lake of fire; a woman is transformed into a salt statue; two girls deceive and 
intoxicate their father in order to commit incest with him, lest, they say, 
their race should perish, while they have all the inhabitants of the town of 
Zoar to choose from! All these events, taken together, make up a revolting 
picture. But if we are reasonable we shall agree with St. Clement of 
Alexandria and the fathers who have followed him that the whole is 
allegorical. 

Let us remember that that was the way of writing in the East. Parables 
were so constantly used that even the author of all truth spoke to the Jews 
only in parables when he came on earth. 

Parables make up the whole of the profane theology of antiquity. Saturn 
devouring his children is evidently time destroying its own works. Minerva 
is wisdom; she is formed in the head of the master of the gods. The arrows 
and bandage of Cupid are obvious figures. The fall of Phaéthon is an 
admirable symbol of ambition. All is not allegory, either in the pagan 
theology or in the sacred history of the Jewish people. The fathers 
distinguish between what is purely historical and purely parabolical, and 
what partakes of the nature of each. It is, I grant, difficult to walk on these 
slippery paths; but if we walk in the way of virtue, why need we concern 
ourselves about that of science? 

The crime that God punishes here is horrible; let that suffice us. Lot’s 
wife was changed into a salt statue for looking behind her. Let us curb the 
impulses of curiosity; in a word, let the stories of Holy Writ serve to make 
us better, if they do not make us more enlightened. 

There are, it seems to me, my brethren, two kinds of figurative and 
mystic interpretation of the Scriptures. The first, and incomparably the 
better, is to gather from all facts counsels for the conduct of life. If Jacob 
cruelly wrongs his brother Esau and deceives his father-in-law Laban, let us 
keep peace in our families and act justly towards our relatives. If the 
patriarch Reuben dishonours his father’s bed, let us regard the incest with 
horror. If the patriarch Judah commits a still more odious incest with his 


daughter-in-law Thamar, let us all the more detest these iniquities. When 
David ravishes the wife of Uriah, and has the husband slain; when Solomon 
murders his brother; when we find that nearly all the petty kings of the Jews 
are murderous barbarians, let us mend our ways as we read this awful list of 
crimes. Let us read the whole Bible in this spirit. It discomposes the man 
who would be learned; it consoles the man who is content to be good. 


The other way to detect the hidden meaning of the Scriptures is to regard 
each event as an historical and physical emblem. That was the method 
followed by St. Clement, the great Origen, the respectable St. Augustine, 
and so many other fathers. According to them, the piece of red cloth which 
the harlot Rahab hung from her window is the blood of Jesus Christ. Moses 
spreading out his arms foreshadows the sign of the cross. Judah tying his 
ass to a vine prefigures the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. St. Augustine 
compares the ark of Noah to Jesus. St. Ambrose, in the seventh book of his 
De Arca, says that the making of the little door in the side of the ark 
signifies, or may be regarded as signifying, a part of the human body. Even 
if all these interpretations were true, what profit should we derive from 
them? Will men be juster from knowing what the little door of the ark 
means? This way of interpreting the Holy Scripture is but a subtlety of the 
mind, and it may injure the innocence of the heart. 

Let us set aside all the subjects of contention which divide nations, and 
fill ourselves with the sentiments which unite them. Submission to God, 
resignation, justice, kindness, compassion, and tolerance — those are the 
great principles. May all the theologians of the earth live together as men of 
business do. Asking not of what country a man is, nor in what practices he 
was reared, they observe towards each other the inviolable rules of equity, 
fidelity, and mutual confidence; and by these principles they bind nations 
together. But those who know only their own opinions, and condemn all 
others; those who think that the light shines for them alone, and all other 
men walk in darkness; those who scruple to communicate with foreign 
religions, should surely be entitled enemies of the human race. 

I will not conceal from you that the most learned men affirm that the 
Pentateuch was not written by Moses. The great Newton, who alone 
discovered the first principle of nature and the nature of light, the 
astounding genius who penetrated so deep into ancient history, attributes the 
Pentateuch to Samuel. Other distinguished scholars think that it was written 


in the time of Osias by the scribe Saphan; others believe that Esdras wrote 
it, on returning from the Captivity. All are agreed, together with certain 
modern Jews, that the work was not written by Moses. 

This great objection is not as formidable as it seems. We assuredly 
respect the Decalogue, from whatever hand it came. We dispute about the 
date of several laws which some attribute to Edward III., others to Edward 
II.; but we do not hesitate to adopt the laws, because we perceive that they 
are just and useful. Even if those statements in the preamble that are called 
in question are rejected, we do not reject the law. 

Let us always distinguish between dogma and history, and between 
dogma and that eternal morality which all legislators have taught and all 
peoples received. 

holy morality! O God who has created it! I will not confine you within 
the bounds of a province. You reign over all thinking and sentient beings. 
You are the God of Jacob; but you are the God of the universe. 

I cannot end this discourse, my dear brethren, without speaking to you of 
the prophets. This is one of the large subjects on which our enemies think to 
confound us. They say that in ancient times every people had its prophets, 
diviners, or seers. But does it follow that because the Egyptians, for 
instance, formerly had false prophets the Jews may not have had true 
prophets? It is said that they had no mission, no rank, no legal authorisation. 
That is true; but may they not have been authorised by God? They 
anathematised each other, and treated each other as rogues and fools; the 
prophet Zedekiah even dared to strike the prophet Michah in the presence of 
King Josaphat. We do not deny it; the Paralipomena record the fact. But is a 
ministry less holy because the ministers disgrace it? Have not our priests 
done things a hundred times worse than the giving of blows? 

The commandments of God to the prophets Ezekiel and Hosea 
scandalise those who think themselves wise. Will they not be wiser if they 
see that these are allegories, types, parables, in accordance with the ways of 
the Israelites? And that we have no more right to ask of God an account of 
the orders he gives in accordance with these ways than to ask the people 
why they have them? No doubt God could not order a prophet to commit 
debauch and adultery; but he wished to let us see that he disapproved the 
crimes and adulteries of his chosen people. If we did not read the Bible in 
this spirit, we should, alas, be filled with horror and indignation at every 


page. 


Let us find edification in what scandalises others; let us find wholesome 
food in their poison. When the proper and literal meaning of a passage 
seems to be in accord with reason, let us keep to it. When it seems to be 
contrary to the truth or to sound morals, let us seek a hidden meaning that 
may reconcile truth and sound morals with Holy Scripture. Thus have all 
the fathers of the Church proceeded; thus do we proceed daily in the 
commerce of life. We always interpret favourably the discourses of our 
friends and partisans. Would we treat more harshly the sacred books of the 
Jews, which are the object of our faith? Let us, in fine, read the Jews’ books 
that we may be Christians; and if they make us not more wise, let them at 
least make us better. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


My Brethren: 

There are in the New Testament, as there are in the Old, depths that we 
cannot sound, and sublimities that our poor reason can never attain. I do not 
propose here either to reconcile the gospels, which seem to contradict each 
other at times, or to explain mysteries which, by the very fact that they are 
mysteries, must be inexplicable. Let those who are more learned than I 
discuss whether the Holy Family betook itself to Egypt after the massacre 
of the children at Bethlehem, as Matthew says, or remained in Judea, as 
Luke says; let them seek if the father of Joseph was named Jacob, his 
grandfather Matthan, and his great-grandfather Eleazar, or if his great- 
grandfather was Levi, his grandfather Matthat, and his father Heli. Let them 
settle this genealogical tree according to their light; it is a study that I 
respect. I know not if it would enlighten my mind, but I do know that it 
cannot speak to my heart. Paul the Apostle tells us himself, in his first 
epistle to Timothy, that we must not trouble ourselves about genealogies. 
We will not be any the better for knowing precisely who were the ancestors 
of Joseph, in what year Jesus was born, and whether James was his brother 
or his cousin. What will it profit us to consult what remains of the Roman 
annals to see if Augustus really did order a census of all the peoples of the 
earth when Mary was pregnant with Jesus, Quirinus governor of Syria, and 
Herod king of Jud#a? Quirinus, whom Luke calls Cyrenius, was (the 
learned say) not governor in the time of Herod, but of Archelaus, ten years 
later; and Augustus never ordered a census of the Roman Empire. 

We are told that the Epistle to the Hebrews, attributed to Paul, was not 
written by Paul; that neither Revelation nor the Gospel of John was written 
by John; that the first chapter of this gospel was evidently written by a 
Greek Platonist; that the book could not possibly come from a Jew; and that 
no Jew could ever have made Jesus say: “I give you a new commandment: 
that you love each other.” This commandment, they say, was certainly not 
new. It is given expressly, and in even stronger terms, in the laws of 
Leviticus: “Thou shalt love thy God above all things, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Such a man as Jesus Christ — a man learned in the law, who 


confounded the doctors at the age of twelve, and was ever speaking of the 
law — could not be ignorant of the law; and his beloved disciple could not 
possibly have charged him with so palpable a mistake. 

Let us not be troubled, my brethren. Let us remember that Jesus spoke a 
dialect, half Syrian and half Phoenician, that was hardly intelligible to 
Greeks; that we have the Gospel of John only in Greek; that this gospel was 
written more than fifty years after the death of Jesus; that the copyists may 
easily have altered the text; and that it is more probable that the text ran, “I 
give you a commandment that is not new,” than that it said: “I give you a 
new commandment.” Let us return to our great principle. The precept is 
good; it is our duty to fulfil it as well as we may, whether or no Zoroaster 
was the first to announce it, and Moses copied it, and Jesus renewed it. 

Shall we penetrate into the thickest darkness of antiquity to learn 
whether the darkness which covered the whole earth at the death of Jesus 
was due to an eclipse of the sun at a time of full moon, whether an 
astronomer named Phlegon, whom we have no longer, spoke of this 
phenomenon, or if any one ever saw the star of the three wise men? These 
are difficulties that may very well interest an antiquarian; but he will not 
have spent in good works the precious time he devotes to the clearing-up of 
this chaos; and he will end with more doubt than piety. My brethren, the 
man who shares his bread with the poor is better than he who has compared 
the Hebrew text with the Greek, and both of them with the Samaritan. 

All that relates to history only gives rise to a thousand disputes; what 
concerns our duties gives rise to none. You will never understand how the 
devil took God into the desert; how he tempted him for forty days; or how 
he carried him to the top of a hill from which he could see all the kingdoms 
of the world. The devil offering all these things to God will greatly shock 
you. You will seek the mystery that is hidden in these things, and so many 
others, and your mind will be fatigued in vain. Every word will plunge you 
into uncertainty, and the anguish of a restless curiosity which can never be 
satisfied. But if you confine your attention to morals the storm will pass, 
and you will rest in the bosom of virtue. 

I venture to flatter myself, my brethren, that if the greatest enemies of the 
Christian religion were to listen to us in this secluded temple, in which the 
love of virtue brings us together; if Lord Herbert, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Bolingbroke, Tindal, Toland, Collins, Whiston, Trenchard, Gordon, and 
Swift were to witness our gentle and innocent simplicity, they would have 


less disdain and repugnance for us. They cease not to reproach us with an 
absurd fanaticism. We are not fanatical in belonging to the religion of Jesus. 
He worshipped one God, as we do; he despised empty ceremonies, as we 
do. No gospel has said that his mother was the mother of God, or that he 
was consubstantial with God. In no gospel will you find that the disciples of 
Jesus should arrogate the title of “Holy Father,” or “My Lord,” or that a 
priest who lives at Lambeth should have an income of two thousand a year 
while so many useful tillers of the soil have hardly the seed for the three or 
four acres they water with their tears. The gospel did not say to the bishops 
of Rome: Forge a donation of Constantine in order to seize the city of the 
Scipios and Cesars and become sovereigns of Naples. It did not urge the 
bishops of Germany to profit by a time of anarchy to invade half of 
Germany. Jesus was a poor man preaching to the poor. What should we say 
of the followers of Penn and Fox, those enemies of pomp and friends of 
peace, if they bore golden mitres on their heads and were surrounded by 
soldiers; if they grasped the substance of the peoples; if they would give 
orders to kings; if their satellites, with executioners in their train, were to 
cry out at the top of their voices, “Foolish nations, believe in Fox and Penn, 
or you will die in torment”? 

You know better than I what a fatal contrast the ages have witnessed 
between the humility of Jesus and the pride of those who have assumed his 
name; between their avarice and his poverty, their debauches and his 
chastity, his submissiveness and their bloody tyranny. 

I confess, my brethren, that no word of his has made such an impression 
on me as that which he spoke to those who were so brutal as to strike him 
before he was led to execution: “If I have spoken well, why do you strike 
me?” That is what ought to be said to all persecutors. If my opinion differs 
from yours on things that it is impossible to understand; if I see the mercy 
of God where you would see only his power; if I have said that all the 
disciples of Jesus were equal, while you have thought it your duty to 
trample on them; if I have worshipped God alone while you have given him 
associates; if I have spoken ill in differing from you, bear witness of the 
evil; and if I have spoken well, why do you heap on me your insults and 
epithets? Why do you persecute me, cast me in irons, deliver me to torture 
and flames, and insult me even after my death? If, indeed, I had spoken ill, 
it was yours only to pity and instruct me. You are confident that you are 
infallible, that your opinion is divine, that the gates of hell will never 


prevail against it, that the whole world will one day embrace your opinion, 
that the world will be subject to you, and that you will rule from Mount 
Atlas to the islands of Japan. How, then, can my opinion hurt you? You do 
not fear me, and you persecute me! You despise me, and do away with me! 

What reply can we make, my brethren, to these modest and forceful 
reproaches? Only the reply of the wolf to the lamb, “You have disturbed the 
water that I drink.” Thus have men treated each other — the gospel in one 
hand and sword in the other; preaching disinterestedness and accumulating 
treasures, praising humility and walking on the heads of prostrate princes, 
recommending mercy and shedding human blood. 

If these barbarians find in the gospel any parable that may be distorted in 
their favour by fraudulent interpretation, they fasten upon it as an anvil on 
which they may forge their murderous weapons. 

Is there a word about two swords hung above a wall? They arm 
themselves at once with a hundred swords. It is said that a king has killed 
his fatted beasts, compelled the blind and the lame to come to his feast, and 
cast into outer darkness him who had no wedding garment; is that, my 
brethren, a reason that justifies them in putting you in prison like this guest, 
tearing your limbs asunder on the rack, plucking out your eyes to make you 
blind like those who were dragged to the feast, or slaying you as the king 
Slew his fatted beasts? Yet it is to such equivocal passages that men have so 
often appealed for the right to desolate a large part of the earth. 

Those terrible words, “Not peace, but a sword, I bring unto you,” have 
caused more Christians to perish than ambition has ever sacrificed. 

The scattered and unhappy Jews are consoled in their wretchedness 
when they see us always fighting each other from the earliest days of 
Christianity, always at war in public or in secret, persecuted or persecuting, 
oppressed or oppressing. They are united, and they laugh at our 
interminable quarrels. It seems that we have been concerned only in 
avenging them. 

Wretches that we are, we insult the pagans, yet they never knew our 
theological quarrels; they have never shed a drop of blood for the 
interpretation of a dogma, and we have flooded the earth with it. In the 
bitterness of my heart I say to you: Jesus was persecuted, and whoever 
shares his thoughts will be persecuted. What was Jesus in the eyes of men, 
who could assuredly have no suspicion of his divinity? A good man who, 
having been born in poverty, spoke to the poor in opposition to the 


superstitions of the rich Pharisees and the insolent priests — the Socrates of 
Galilee. You know how he said to these Pharisees, “Woe unto you, ye blind 
guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel! Woe unto you, for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within you are full 
of extortion and excess” (Matthew xxiii.). 

He often calls them “whitened sepulchres” and “race of vipers.” They 
were, nevertheless, men of some dignity, and they avenged themselves by 
his death. Arnold of Brescia, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague said much 
less than this to the pontiffs of their time, and they, too, were put to death. 
Never tilt against the ruling superstition, unless you be powerful enough to 
withstand it, or clever enough to escape its pursuit. The fable of Our Lady 
of Loretto is more extravagant than all Ovid’s metamorphoses, it is true: the 
miracle of St. Januarius at Naples is more ridiculous than the miracle of 
Egnatia, mentioned by Horace, I agree. But say aloud at Naples or Loretto 
what you think of these absurdities, and it will cost you your life. It is not so 
among certain enlightened nations. There the people have their errors, 
though they are less gross; and the least superstitious people are always the 
most tolerant. 

Cast off all superstition, and be more humane. But when you speak 
against fanaticism, anger not the fanatics; they are delirious invalids, who 
would assault their physicians. Let us make their ways more gentle, not 
aggravate them. And let us instil, drop by drop, into their souls that divine 
balm of tolerance which they would reject with horror if offered to them in 
full. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS (Translated from 
the Italian of Count de Corbera) 


ARTICLE I. 


Illustrious Romans, it is not the Apostle Paul who has the honour of 
addressing you. It is not that worthy Jew who was born at Tarsus, according 
to the Acts of the Apostles, and at Giscala according to Jerome and other 
fathers; a dispute that has led some to believe that one may be born in two 
different places at the same time, just as there are among you certain bodies 
which are created by a few Latin words, and are found in a hundred 
thousand places at the same time. 

It is not the bald, hot-headed man, with long and broad nose, black 
eyebrows, thick and continuous, and broad shoulders and crooked legs, 
who, having carried off the daughter of his master Gamaliel, and being 
subsequently dissatisfied with her, divorced her; and, in pique, if we may 
believe contemporary Jewish writers, put himself at the head of the nascent 
body of the Christians. 

It is not that St. Paul who, when he was a servant of Gamaliel, had the 
good Stephen, the patron of deacons and of those who are stoned, slain with 
stones, and who, while it was done, took care of the cloaks of the murderers 
— a fitting employment for a priest’s valet. It is not he who fell from his 
horse, blinded in midday by a heavenly light, and to whom God said in the 
air, as he says every day to so many others: “Why persecutest thou me?” It 
is not he who wrote to the half-Jewish, half-Christian shopkeepers of 
Corinth: “Have we not power to eat and to drink... and to lead about a sister 
or a wife? Who goeth to war any time at his own charge?” By those fine 
words the Reverend Father Menou, Jesuit and apostle of Lorraine, profited 
so well that they brought him, at Nancy, eighty thousand francs a year, a 
palace, and more than one handsome woman. 

It is not he who wrote to the little flock in Thessalonica that the universe 
was about to be destroyed, and on that account it was not worth while 
keeping money about one. As Paul said: “For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first; then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them.” 


Observe, generous Romans, that St. Paul did but announce these pleasant 
things to the tailors and grocers of Thessalonica in virtue of the express 


prophecy of Luke (ch. xxi.), who had publicly — that is, to some fifteen or 
sixteen chosen souls among the people — averred that this generation 
would not pass away before the son of man came on the clouds with great 
power and glory. It is true, O Romans, that Jesus came not on the clouds 
with a great power; but at least the popes have had this great power, and 
thus are the prophecies fulfilled. 

He who writes this epistle to the Romans is, again, not that St. Paul, half 
Jew, half Christian, who, having preached Jesus and announced the 
destruction of the Mosaic law, not only went to Judaise in the temple of 
Hershalaim, which he vulgar call Jerusalem, but, on the advice of his friend 
James, observed there certain rigorous practices which the Holy Inquisition 
now punishes with death. 

He who writes to you has been neither priest’s valet, nor murderer, nor 
keeper of cloaks, nor apostate, nor maker of tents, nor buried in the depths 
of the sea, like Jonah, for twenty-four hours, nor caught up to the third 
heaven, like Elias, without learning what the third heaven is. 

He who writes to you is more a citizen than this Saul Paul, who, it is 
said, boasted of being one, and assuredly was not. For Tarsus, if he came 
from there, was not made a Roman colony until the time of Caracalla [211— 
217 a.d.J; and Giscala in Galilee, from which it is more probable that he 
came, since he was of the tribe of Benjamin, was certainly not a Roman 
town. Roman citizenship was not bestowed on Jews at Tarsus or anywhere 
else. The author of the Acts of the Apostles (xvi., 37) asserts that this Jew 
Paul and another Jew named Silas were arrested by the authorities in the 
town of Philippi in Macedonia (a town founded by the father of Alexander, 
near which the battle between Cassius and Brutus, on the one side, and 
Antony and Octavian, on the other, decided the fate of your empire). Paul 
and Silas were scourged for stirring up the populace, and Paul said to the 
officers: “They have beaten us, being Romans” (Acts xvi., 37). 
Commentators freely admit that Silas was not a Roman citizen. They do not 
say that the author of Acts lied, but they agree that what he says is untrue; 
and I am sorry for the Holy Spirit, who, no doubt, dictated the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

In fine, he who now writes to the descendants of Marcellus, the Scipios, 
the Catos, Cicero, Titus, and the Antonines, is a Roman gentleman of an 
ancient and transplanted family, one who cherishes his venerable country, 
bemoans her condition, and has left his heart in her Capitol. 


Romans, listen to your fellow-citizen; listen to Rome and your ancient 
valour. 
L’Italico valor non é ancor morto. 


ARTICLE Il. 


When I travelled among you, I wept to see the Zocolanti occupying that 
very Capitol to which Paulus Emilus led King Perseus, the descendant of 
Alexander, chained to his triumphal car; that temple to which the Scipios 
had brought the spoils of Carthage, and in which Pompey triumphed over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. But even more bitter were my tears when I 
recalled the feast that Cesar spread for our ancestors on twenty-two 
thousand tables, and when I compared the congiaria, that immense free 
distribution of corn, with the scanty and poor bread that you eat to-day, sold 
to you at so high a price by the apostolic chamber. Alas! you cannot even 
sow your soil without the permission of these apostles; and, indeed, what 
have you with which to sow it? There is not a citizen among you, save a 
few that live in the Trastevere quarter, who has a plough. Your God fed five 
thousand men, to say nothing of the women and children, with five loaves 
and two gudgeons, according to St. John; four thousand men, according to 
Matthew. You, Romans, are made to swallow the gudgeon without 
receiving any bread. The successors of Lucullus are reduced to the holy 
practice of fasting. 

Your climate has never changed, whatever be said to the contrary. Who, 
then, has so greatly changed your soil, your fortunes, and your spirit? 
Whence comes it that the whole country from the gates of Rome to Ostia is 
inhabited only by reptiles? Why do we find that, from Montefiascone to 
Viterbo, and in the whole region through which the Appian Way still leads 
to Naples, a vast desert has replaced the smiling land that was once covered 
with palaces, gardens, harvests, and countless numbers of citizens? I sought 
the Forum Romanum of Trajan, that square once paved with reticulated 
marble, surrounded by a colonnaded peristyle and adorned with a hundred 
statues; and what I found was the Campo Vacino, the cattle-market, a 
market of lean and milkless cows. And I asked myself: Where are those two 
million Romans who once peopled this capital? I found that on the average 
only 3500 children are now born annually in Rome. Setting aside Jews, 
priests, and foreigners, Rome cannot have one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. I asked of them: Whose is this splendid building that I see, girt 
about with ruins? It belongs to the monks, they said. Here once was the 


house of Augustus; there Cicero dwelt, and there Pompey. On their ruins 
have arisen convents. 

I wept, Romans; and I think highly enough of you to believe that you 
weep with me. 


ARTICLE III. 


It was explained to me that an aged priest, who has been appointed pope by 
other priests, cannot find either the time or the will to relieve your misery. 
He can think only of living. What interest should he take in Romans? He is 
himself rarely a Roman. What care should he take of an estate that will not 
pass to his children? Rome is not his patrimony, as it was that of the 
Cesars. It is an ecclesiastical benefice; the papacy is a kind of 
commendatory abbey, which each abbot ruins while he lives. The Cesars 
had a real interest in seeing Rome flourish; the patricians, under the 
Republic, had an even greater interest. No dignities could be obtained 
unless the people were won with benefits, cajoled by the appearance of 
virtue, or fired by great victories. A pope shuts himself up with his money 
and his unleavened bread, and gives only his blessing to the people that was 
once known as “the People King.” 

Your misfortunes began with the transfer of the Empire of Rome to the 
bounds of Thrace. Constantine, chosen emperor by a few barbaric cohorts 
in distant England, triumphed over the Maxentius chosen by you. 
Maxentius was drowned in the Tiber in the rout, and left the Empire to his 
rival. But the conqueror went to hide himself on the shores of the Black 
Sea; he could not have done more if he had been beaten. Stained with 
debauch and crime, murderer of his father-in-law, brother-in-law, nephew, 
son, and wife, abhorred by the Romans, he abandoned the ancient religion 
under which they had conquered so many States, and cast himself into the 
arms of the Christians who had found the money to which he owed his 
crown. He thus betrayed the Empire as soon as he obtained it, and, in 
transplanting to the Bosphorus the great tree that had sheltered Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor, he did fatal injury to its roots. 

Your next misfortune was this ecclesiastical maxim, quoted in a 
celebrated French poem, “Le Lutrin,” and very gravely true: “Ruin the 
world, if need be; it is the spirit of the Church.” The Church fought the 
ancient religion of the Empire, and tore its own entrails in the struggle, 
dividing, with equal fury and imprudence, on a hundred incomprehensible 
questions of which none had ever heard before. The Christian sects, 
hounding each other with fire and sword for metaphysical chimeras and 
sophisms of the school, united to seize the spoils of the priesthood founded 


by Numa. They did not rest until they had destroyed the altar of Victory at 
Rome. 

St. Ambrose, passing from the bar to the bishopric of Milan without 
being a deacon, and your Damasus, whom a schism made bishop of Rome, 
profited by this fatal success. They secured the destruction of the altar of 
Victory, which had been set up on the Capitol nearly eight hundred years 
before — a monument of the courage of your ancestors, destined to 
maintain their valour in their descendants. The emblematic figure of Victory 
was no object of idolatry, like your statues of Antony of Padua (who “hears 
those whom God will not hear”), of Francis of Assisi (who is represented 
over the door of a church at Rheims with this inscription: “To Francis and 
Jesus, both crucified”), of St. Crepin, St. Barbe, and so many others; or like 
the blood of a score of saints (headed by your patron Januarius, whom the 
rest of the earth knows not) that is liquefied at Naples on certain days, or the 
prepuce and navel of Jesus, or the milk, and hair, and shift, and petticoat of 
his mother. These are idolatries, as disgusting as they are accredited. But 
this Victory, surmounting a globe, with outspread wings, a sword in hand, 
and head crowned with laurels, was merely the noble device of the Roman 
Empire, the symbol of virtue. Fanaticism robbed you of the pledge of your 
glory. 

With what effrontery did these new enthusiasts dare to substitute their 
Rochs, and Fiacres, and Eustaces, and Ursulas, and Scholasticas for 
Neptune, the ruler of the seas; Mars, the god of war; and Juno, the ruler of 
the air, under the sovereignty of the great Zeus, the eternal Demiourgos, 
master of the elements, the gods, and men! A thousand times more 
idolatrous than your ancestors, these maniacs bade you worship the bones 
of the dead. These plagiarists of antiquity borrowed the lustral water of the 
Romans and Greeks, their procession, the confession that was made in the 
mysteries of Ceres and Isis, their incense, libations, hymns, and the very 
garments of their priests. They spoiled the old religion, and clad themselves 
in its vesture. Even to-day they bow down before the statues of unknown 
men, while they heap reproaches on a Pericles, a Solon, a Militiades, a 
Cicero, a Scipio, or a Cato for bending the knee before these emblems of 
divinity. 

Nay, is there a single episode in the Old or the New Testament that has 
not been copied from the ancient mythologies of India, Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Greece? Is not the sacrifice of Idomene the plain source of that of Jephtha? 


Is not the roe of Iphigenia the ram of Isaac? Do you not recognise Eurydice 
in Edith, the wife of Lot? Minerva and the winged horse Pegasus drew 
fountains from the rocks when they struck them; the same prodigy is 
ascribed to Moses. Bacchus had crossed the Red Sea dry-shod before he 
did, and he had caused the sun and moon to stand still before Joshua. We 
have the same legends, the same extravagances, on every side. 

There is not a single miraculous action in the gospels that you will not 
find in much earlier writers. The goat Amalthea had a horn of plenty long 
before it was said that Jesus had fed five thousand men, not to speak of the 
women, with two fishes. The daughters of Anius had changed water into 
wine and oil before there was any question of the marriage-feast of Cana. 
Athalide, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Pelops, and Heres had returned to life long 
before men spoke of the resurrection of Jesus; and Romulus was born of a 
vestal virgin more than seven hundred years before Jesus began to be 
regarded as virgin-born. Compare, and judge for yourselves. 


ARTICLE IV. 


When your altar of Victory had been destroyed, the barbarians came and 
finished the work of the priests. Rome became the prey and the sport of 
nations that it had so long ruled, if not repressed. 

It is true that you still had consuls, a senate, municipal laws; but the 
popes have robbed you of what the Huns and Goths had left you. 

It was in earlier times unheard of that a priest should set up royal rights 
in any city of the Empire. It is well known all over Europe, except in your 
chancellery, that, until the time of Gregory VII., your pope was but a 
metropolitan bishop, subject to the Greek, then the Frankish, emperors, and 
then to the house of Saxony; receiving investiture from them, compelled to 
send a profession of faith to the bishops of Ravenna and Milan, as we read 
expressly in your Diarium Romanum. His title of “patriach of the west” 
gave him much prestige, but no sovereign rights. A priest-king was a 
blasphemy in a religion of which the founder expressly says in the gospels: 
“There shall be no first and last among you.” Weigh well, Romans, these 
other words that are put in the mouth of Jesus: “To sit on my right hand and 
on my left it is not mine to give, but for whom it is prepared of my father.” 
Know, moreover, that the Jews meant, and still mean, by “son of God” a 
just man. Inquire of the eight thousand Jews who sell old clothes, as they 
ever have done, in your city, and pay close attention to the following words: 
“Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister. The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

Do these clear and precise words mean that Boniface VIII. was bound to 
crush the Colonna family; that Alexander VI. was bound to poison so many 
Roman barons; or that the bishop of Rome received from God, in a time of 
anarchy, the duchy of Rome, Ferrara, Bologna, the March of Ancona, 
Castro, and Ronciglione, and all the country from Viterbo to Terracina, 
which have been wrested from their lawful owners? Think you, Romans, 
that Jesus was sent on earth by God solely for the Rezzonico? 


ARTICLE V. 


You will ask me by what means this strange revolution of all divine and 
human laws was brought about. I am about to tell you; and I defy the most 
zealous fanatic in whom there is still a spark of reason, and the most 
determined rogue who has still a trace of decency in his soul, to resist the 
force of the truth, if he reads this important inquiry with the attention it 
deserves. 

It is certain and undoubted that the earliest societies of the Galileans, 
afterwards called Christians, remained in obscurity, in the mud of the cities; 
and it is certain that, when these Christians began to write, they entrusted 
their books only to those who had been initiated into their mysteries. They 
were not even given to the catechumens, much less to partisans of the 
imperial religion. No Roman before the time of Trajan [98-117 a.d.] knew 
that the gospels existed; no Greek or Latin writer has ever quoted the word 
“gospel”; Plutarch, Lucian, Petronius, and Apuleius, who speak of 
everything, are entirely ignorant of the existence of gospels. This proof, 
with a hundred others, shows the absurdity of those authors who now hold, 
or pretend to hold, that the disciples of Jesus died for the truth of these 
gospels, of which the Romans did not hear a word during two hundred 
years. The half-Jew, half-Christian Galileeans, separated from the disciples 
of John, and from the Therapeuts, Essenians, Judaites, Herodians, 
Sadducees, and Pharisees, recruited their little flock among the lowest of 
the people, not, indeed, by means of books, but of speech, by catechising 
the women and girls (Acts xvi., 13 and 14) and children, and passing from 
town to town; in a word, like all other sects. 

Tell me frankly, Romans, what your ancestors would have said if St. 
Paul, or Simon Barjona, or Matthias, or Matthew, or Luke, had appeared in 
the Senate and said: “Our God, Jesus, who passed as the son of a carpenter 
during life, was born in the year 752 from the foundation of Rome, under 
the governorship of Cyrenius (Luke ii., 2), in a Jewish village called 
Bethlehem, to which his father Joseph and his mother Mariah had gone to 
be included in the census which Augustus had ordered. This God was born 
in a stable, between an ox and an ass. The angels came down from heaven 
and informed the peasants of his birth; a new star appeared in the heavens, 
and led to him three kings or wise men from the east, who brought him a 


tribute of incense, myrrh, and gold; but in spite of this gold he was poor 
throughout life. Herod, who was then dying, and whom you had made king, 
having learned that the new-born child was king of the Jews, had fourteen 
thousand new-born infants of the district put to death, to make sure that the 
king was included (Matthew ii., 16). However, one of our writers inspired 
by God says that the God-king child fled to Egypt; and another writer, 
equally inspired by God, says that the child remained at Bethlehem (Luke 
ii, 39). One of these sacred and infallible writers draws up a royal 
genealogy for him; another composes for him an entirely different royal 
genealogy. Jesus preaches to the peasants, and turns water into wine for 
them at a marriage feast. Jesus is taken by the devil up into a mountain. He 
drives out devils, and sends them into the body of two thousand pigs in 
Galilee, where there never were any pigs. He greatly insulted the 
magistrates, and the pretor Pontius had him executed. When he had been 
executed, he manifested his divinity. The earth trembled; the dead left their 
graves, and walked about in the city before the eyes of Pontius. There was 
an eclipse of the sun at midday, at a time of full moon, although that is 
impossible. He rose again secretly, went up to heaven, and sent down 
another god, who fell on the heads of his disciples in tongues of fire. May 
these same tongues fall on your heads, conscript fathers; become 
Christians.” 

If the lowest official in the Senate had condescended to answer this 
discourse, he would have said: “You are weak-minded rogues, and ought to 
be put in the asylum for the insane. You lie when you say that your God was 
born in the year of Rome 752, under the governorship of Cyrenius, the 
proconsul of Syria. Cyrenius did not govern Syria until more than ten years 
afterwards, as our registers prove. Quintilius Varus was at that time 
proconsul of Syria. 

“You lie when you say that Augustus ordered a census of ‘all the world.’ 
You must be very ignorant not to know that Augustus was master only of 
one tenth of the world. If by ‘all the world’ you mean the Roman Empire, 
know that neither Augustus nor anybody else ever undertook such a census. 
Know that there was but one single enumeration of the citizens of Rome 
and its territory under Augustus, and that the number amounted to four 
million citizens; and unless your carpenter Joseph and his wife Mariah 
brought forth your God in a suburb of Rome, and this Jewish carpenter was 
a Roman citizen, he cannot possibly have been included. 


“You are telling a ridiculous untruth with your three kings and new star, 
and the little massacred children, and the dead rising again and walking in 
the streets under the eyes of Pontius Pilate, who never wrote us a word 
about it, etc., etc. 

“You are lying when you speak of an eclipse of the sun at a time of full 
moon. Our pretor Pontius Pilate would have written to us about it, and we, 
together with all the nations of the earth, would have witnessed this eclipse. 


Return to your work, you fanatical peasants, and thank the Senate that it has 
too much disdain to punish you.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


It is clear that the first half-Jewish Christians took care not to address 
themselves to the Roman Senators, nor to any man of position or any one 
above the lowest level of the people. It is well known that they appealed 
only to the lowest class. To these they boasted of healing nervous diseases, 
epilepsy, and uterine convulsions, which ignorant folk, among the Romans 
as well as among the Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Syrians, regarded as the 
work of charms or diabolical possession. There must assuredly have been 
some cases of healing. Some were cured in the name of Esculapius, and we 
have since discovered at Rome a monument of a miracle of Esculapius, 
with the names of the witnesses. Others were healed in the name of Isis, or 
of the Syrian goddess; others in the name of Jesus, etc. The common people 
healed in one of these names believed in those who propagated it. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Thus the Christians made progress among the people by a device that 
invariably seduces ignorant folk. But they had a still more powerful means. 
They declaimed against the rich. They preached community of goods; in 
their secret meetings they enjoined their neophytes to give them the little 
money they had earned; and they quoted the alleged instance of Sapphira 
and Ananias (Acts v., 1-11). whom Simon Barjona, called Cephas, which 
means Peter, caused to die suddenly because they had kept a crown to 
themselves — the first and most detestable example of priestly 
covetousness. 

But they would not have succeeded in extorting the money of their 
neophytes if they had not preached the doctrine of the cynic philosophers — 
the idea of voluntary poverty. Even this, however, was not enough to form a 
new flock. The end of the world had been long announced. You will find it 
in Epicurus and Lucretius, his chief disciple. Ovid had said, in the days of 
Augustus: 

Esse quoque in fatis meminisceret adfore tempus, 

Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regio coeli 

Ardeat, et mundi moles operosa laboret. 

According to others, the world had been made by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, and would be destroyed by another fortuitous concourse, as we 
find in the poems of Lucretius. 

This idea came originally from the Brahmans of India. Many Jews had 
adopted it by the time of Herod. It is formally stated in the gospel of Luke, 
as you have seen; it is in Paul’s epistles; and it is in all those who are known 
as fathers of the Church. The world was about to be destroyed, it was 
thought; and the Christians announced a new Jerusalem, which was seen in 
the air by night. The Jews talked of nothing but a new kingdom of heaven; 
it was the system of John the Baptist, who had introduced on the Jordan the 
ancient Hindoo practice of baptism in the Ganges. Baptism was practised by 
the Egyptians, and adopted by the Jews. This new kingdom of heaven, to 
which the poor alone would be admitted, was preached by Jesus and his 
followers. They threatened with eternal torment those who would not 
believe in the new heaven. This hell, invented by the first Zoroaster, became 
one of the chief points of Egyptian theology. From the latter came the 


barque of Charon, Cerberus, the river Lethe, Tartarus, and the Furies. From 
Egypt the idea passed to Greece, and from there to the Romans; the Jews 
were unacquainted with it until the time when the Pharisees preached it, 
shortly before the reign of Herod. It was one of their contradictions to admit 
both hell and metempsychosis (transmigration of souls); but who would 
look for reasoning among the Jews? Their powers in that direction are 
confined to money matters. The Sadducees and Samaritans rejected the 
immortality of the soul, because it is not found anywhere in the Mosaic law. 

This was the great spring which the early Christians, all half-Jewish, 
relied upon to put the new machinery in action: community of goods, secret 
meals, hidden mysteries, gospels read to the initiated only, paradise for the 
poor, hell for the rich, and exorcisms by charlatans. Here, in strict truth, we 
have the first foundations of the Christian sect. If I deceive you — or, 
rather, if I deliberately deceive you — I pray the God of the universe, the 
God of all men, to wither the hand that writes this, to shatter with his 
lightning a head that is convinced of the existence of a good and just God, 
and to tear out from me a heart that worships him. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Let us now, Romans, consider the artifices, roguery, and forgery to which 
the Christians themselves have given the name of “pious frauds”; frauds 
that have cost you your liberty and your goods, and have brought down the 
conquerors of Europe to a most lamentable slavery. I again take God to 
witness that I will say no word that is not amply proved. If I wished to use 
all the arms of reason against fanaticism, all the piercing darts of truth 
against error, I should speak to you first of that prodigious number of 
contradictory gospels which your popes themselves now recognise to be 
false. They show, at least, that there were forgers among the first Christians. 
This, however, is very well known. I have to tell you of impostures that are 
not generally known, and are a thousand times more pernicious. 


First Imposture 


It is a very ancient superstition that the last words of the dying are 
prophetic, or are, at least, sacred maxims and venerable precepts. It was 
believed that the soul, about to dissolve the union with the body and already 
half united to the Deity, had a cloudless vision of the future and of truth. 
Following this prejudice, the Judeo-Christians forge, in the first century of 
the Church, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, written in Greek, to 
serve as a prediction or a preparation for the new kingdom of Jesus. In the 
testament of Reuben we find these words: “Adore his seed, for he will die 
for you, in wars visible and invisible, and he will be your king for ever.” 
This prophecy is applied to Jesus, in the usual way of those who wrote fifty- 
four gospels in various places, and who nearly all endeavoured to find in 
Jewish writers, especially those who were called prophets, passages that 
could be twisted in favour of Jesus. They even added some that are clearly 
recognised as false. The author of the Testament of the Patriarchs is one of 
the most impudent and clumsy forgers that ever spoiled good parchment. 
His book was written in Alexandria, in the school of a certain Mark. 


Second Chief Imposture 


They forged letters from the king of Edessa to Jesus, and from Jesus to this 
supposed prince. There was no king at Edessa, which was a town under the 
Syrian governor; the petty prince of Edessa never had the title of king. 
Moreover, it is not said in any of the gospels that Jesus could write; and if 
he could, he would have left some proof of it to his disciples. Hence these 
letters are now declared by all scholars to be forgeries. 


Third Chief Imposture (which contains 
several) 


They forged Acts of Pilate, letters of Pilate, and even a history of Pilate’s 
wife. The letters of Pilate are especially interesting. Here is a fragment of 
one: 

“Tt happened a short time ago, and I have verified it, that the Jews in 
their envy drew on themselves a cruel condemnation. Their God having 
promised that he would send his holy one to them from heaven to be their 
legitimate king, and that he should be born of a virgin, did indeed send him 
when I was procurator in Judea. The leaders of the Jews denounced him to 
me as a magician. I believed it, and had him scourged, and handed him over 
to them; and they crucified him. They put guards about his tomb, but he 
rose again the third day.” 

To this forgery I may add that of the rescript of Tiberius to the Senate, to 
raise Jesus to the rank of the imperial gods, and the ridiculous letters of the 
philosopher Seneca to Paul, and of Paul to Seneca, written in barbaric Latin; 
also the letters of the Virgin Mary to St. Ignatius, and many other clumsy 
fictions of the same nature. I will not draw out this list of impostures. It 
would amaze you if I enumerated them one by one. 


Fourth Imposture 


The boldest, perhaps, and clumsiest of these forgeries is that of the 
prophecies attributed to the Sibyls, foretelling the incarnation, miracles, and 
death of Jesus, in acrostic verse. This piece of folly, unknown to the 
Romans, fed the belief of the catechumens. It circulated among us for eight 
centuries, and we still sing in one of our hymns “teste David cum Sibylla” 
[witness David and the Sibyl]. 

You are astonished, no doubt, that this despicable comedy was 
maintained so long, and that men could be led with such a bridle as that. 
But as the Christians were plunged in the most stupid barbarism for fifteen 
hundred years, as books were very rare and theologians very astute, one 
could say anything at all to poor wretches who would believe anything at 
all. 


Fifth Imposture 


Illustrious and unfortunate Romans, before we come to the pernicious 
untruths which have cost you your liberty, your property, and your glory, 
and put you under the yoke of a priest; before I speak to you of the alleged 
pontificate of Simon Barjona, who is said to have been bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years, you must be informed of the “Apostolic Constitutions,” 
the first foundation of the hierarchy that crushes you to-day. 

At the beginning of the second century there was no such thing as an 
episcopos (“overseer”) or bishop, clothed with real dignity for life, 
unalterably attached to a certain see, and distinguished from other men by 
his clothes; bishops, in fact, dressed like ordinary laymen until the middle 
of the fifth century. The meeting was held in a chamber of some retired 
house. The minister was chosen by the initiated, and continued his work as 
long as they were satisfied. There were no altars, candles, or incense; the 
earliest fathers of the Church speak of altars and temples with a shudder. 
They were content to make a collection and sup together. When the 
Christian society had grown, however, ambition set up an hierarchy. How 
did they go about it? The rogues who led the enthusiasts made them believe 
that they had discovered the apostolic constitutions written by St. John and 
St. Matthew: “que ego Mattheus et Joannes vobis tradidimus [which I, 
Matthew, and John have given you].” In these Matthew is supposed to say 
(II., xxxvi.): “Be ye careful not to judge your bishop, for it is given to the 
priests alone to judge.” Matthew and John say (II., xxxiv.): “As much as the 
soul is above the body, so much higher is the priesthood than royalty; 
consider your bishop as a king, an absolute master (dominum); give him 
your fruits, your works, your firstlings, your tithes, your savings, the first 
and tenth part of your wine, oil, and corn, etc.” Again (II., xxx.): “Let the 
bishop be a god to you, and the deacon a prophet”; and (II., xxxviii.): “In 
the festivals let the deacon have a double portion, and the priest double that 
of the deacon; and if they be not at table, send the portions to them.” 

You see, Romans, the origin of your custom of spreading your tables to 
give indigestion to your pontiffs. Would to God they had confined 
themselves to the sin of gluttony. 

You will further observe with care, in regard to this imposture of the 
constitutions of the apostles, that it is an authentic monument of the dogmas 


of the second century, and that forgery at least does homage to truth in 
maintaining a complete silence about innovations that could not be foreseen 
— innovations with which you have been deluged century after century. 
You will find, in this second-century document, neither trinity, nor 
consubstantiality, nor transubstantiation, nor auricular confession. You will 
not find in it that the mother of Jesus was the mother of God, that Jesus had 
two natures and two wills, or that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the father 
and the son. All these singular ornaments of imagination, unknown to the 
religion of the gospels, have been added since to the crude structure which 
fanaticism and ignorance raised up in the first centuries. 

You will assuredly find in it three persons, but not three persons in one 
God. Read with all the acuteness of your mind, the only treasure that your 
tyrants have left you, the common prayer which the Christians, by the 
mouth of their bishop, offered in their meetings in the second century: 

“O all-powerful, unengendered, inaccessible God, the one true God, 
father of Christ thy only son, God of the paraclete, God of all, thou hast 
made the disciples of Christ doctors, etc.” 

Here, clearly, is one sole God who commands Christ and the paraclete 
[Holy Ghost]. Judge for yourselves if that has any resemblance to the trinity 
and consubstantiality which were afterwards declared at Nicea, in spite of 
the strong protest of eighteen bishops and two thousand priests. 

In another place (III., xvi.) the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
who is probably a bishop of the Christians at Rome, says expressly that the 
father is God above all. 

That is the doctrine of Paul, finding expression so frequently in his 
epistles. “We have peace in God through Our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 
v., 1). “If through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many” (Romans v., 15). “We are heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ” (Romans viii., 17). “Receive ye one another, as Christ 
also received us to the glory of God” (Romans xv., 7). “To God only wise, 
be glory through Jesus Christ for ever” (Romans xvi., 27). “That the God of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of 
wisdom” (Ephesians i., 17). 

Thus does the Jew-Christian Saul Paul always express himself, and thus 
is Jesus himself made to speak in the gospels. “My Father is greater than I” 


(John xiv., 28); that is to say, God can do what men cannot do. All the Jews 
said “my father” when they spoke of God. 

The Lord’s Prayer begins with the words “Our Father.” Jesus said: “Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only” (Matthew xxiv., 36); and “That is not mine to give, but for 
whom it is prepared by my Father” (Matthew xx., 23). It is also very 
remarkable that when Jesus awaited arrest, and sweated blood and water, he 
cried out: “Father, remove this cup from me” (Luke xxii., 42). No gospel 
has put into his mouth the blasphemy that he was God, or consubstantial 
with God. 

You will ask me, Romans, why and how he was made into a God in the 
course of time? I will ask you in turn why and how Bacchus, Perseus, 
Hercules, and Romulus were made gods? In their case, moreover, the 
sacrilege did not go so far as to give them the title of supreme god and 
creator. This blasphemy was reserved for the Christian outgrowth of the 
Jewish sect. 


Sixth Chief Imposture 


I pass over the countless impostures of “The Travels of Simon Barjona,” the 
“Gospel of Simon Barjona,” his “Apocalypse,” the “Apocalypse” of 
Cerinthus (ridiculously attributed to John), the epistles of Barnaby, the 
“Gospel of the Twelve Apostles,” their liturgies, the “Canons of the Council 
of the Apostles,” the “Apostles’ Creed,” the “Travels of Matthew,” the 
“Travels of Thomas,” and so many other vagaries that are now recognised 
to be the work of forgers, who passed them off under venerated Christian 
names. 

I will not insist much on the romance of the alleged Pope St. Clement, 
who calls himself the first successor of St. Peter. I will note only that Simon 
Barjona and he met an old man, who complained of the unfaithfulness of 
his wife, who had lain with his servant. Clement asks how he learned it. 
“By my wife’s horoscope,” said the good man, “and from my brother, with 
whom she wished to lie, but he would not.” From these words Clement 
recognised his father in the old man. From Peter Clement learned that he 
was of the blood of the Cesars. On such romances, Romans, was the papal 
power set up! 


Seventh Chief Imposture On the Supposed 
Pontificate of Simon Barjona, Called Peter 


Who was the first to say that Simon, the poor fisherman, came from Galilee 
to Rome, spoke Latin there (though he could not possibly know more than 
his native dialect), and in the end was pope of Rome for twenty-five years? 
It was a Syrian named Abdias, who lived about the end of the first century, 
and is said to have been bishop of Babylon (a good bishopric). He wrote in 
Syriac, and we have his work in a Latin translation by Julius the African. 
Listen well to what this intelligent writer says. He was an eye-witness, and 
his testimony is irrefragable. 

Simon Barjona Peter, having, he says, raised to life Tabitha, or Dorcas, 
the sempstress of the apostles, and having been put in prison by the orders 
of King Herod (though there was no King Herod at the time); and an angel 
having opened the doors of the prison for him (after the custom of angels), 
met, in Cesarea, the other Simon, of Samaria, known as the Magician 
(Magus), who also performed miracles. They began to defy each other. 
Simon the Samaritan went off to the Emperor Nero at Rome. Simon 
Barjona followed him, and the emperor received them excellenty. A cousin 
of the emperor had died, and it was a question which of them could restore 
him to life. The Samaritan has the honour of opening the ceremony. He 
calls upon God, and the dead man gives signs of life and shakes his head. 
Simon Peter calls on Jesus Christ, and tells the dead man to rise; forthwith 
he does rise, and embraces Peter. Then follows the well-known story of the 
two dogs. Then Abdias tells how Simon flew in the air, and his rival Simon 
Peter brought him down. Simon the Magician broke his legs, and Nero had 
Simon Peter crucified, head downwards, for breaking the legs of the other 
Simon. 

This harlequinade was described, not only by Abdias, but by some one 
named Marcellus, and by a certain Hegesippus, whom Eusebius often 
quotes in his history. Pray notice, judicious Romans, how this Simon Peter 
may have reigned spiritually in your city for twenty-five years. He came to 
it under Nero, according to the earliest writers of the Church; he died under 
Nero; and Nero reigned only thirteen years. 


Read the Acts of the Apostles. Is there any question therein of Peter 
going to Rome? Not the least mention. Do you not see that, when the fiction 
began that Peter was the first of the apostles, it was thought that the 
imperial city alone was worthy of him? See how clumsily you have been 
deluded in everything. Is it possible that the son of God, nay God himself, 
should have made use of a play on words, a ridiculous pun, to make Simon 
Barjona the head of his Church: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock [petra] I 
will build my Church.” Had Barjona been called Pumpkin, Jesus might 
have said to him: “Thou art Pumpkin, and Pumpkin shall henceforward be 
the king of the fruits in my garden.” 

For more than three hundred years the alleged successor of a Galilean 
peasant was unknown to Rome. Let us now see how the popes became your 
masters. 


Eighth Imposture 


No one who is acquainted with the history of the Greek and Latin Churches 
can be unaware that the metropolitan sees established their chief rights at 
the Council of Chalcedon, convoked in the year 451 by the order of the 
Emperor Marcian and of Pulcheria [his wife], and composed of six hundred 
and thirty bishops. The senators who presided in the emperor’s name had on 
their right the patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem, on their left the 
patriarch of Constantinople and the deputies of the patriarch of Rome. It 
was in virtue of the canons of this Council that the episcopal sees shared the 
dignities of the cities in which they were situated. The bishops of the two 
imperial cities, Rome and Constantinople, were declared to be the first 
bishops, with equal prerogatives, by the celebrated twenty-eighth canon: 

“The fathers have justly granted prerogatives to the see of ancient Rome, 
as to a reigning city, and the 150 bishops of the first Council of 
Constantinople, very dear to God, have for the same reason given the same 
privileges to the new Rome; they have rightly thought that this city, in 
which the Emperor and Senate reside, should be equal to it in all 
ecclesiastical matters.” 

The popes have always contested the authenticity of this canon; they 
have twisted and perverted its whole meaning. What did they do at length to 
evade this equality and gradually to destroy all the titles of subjection which 
placed them under the emperors like all other men? They forged the famous 
donation of Constantine, which has been for many centuries so strictly 
regarded as genuine that it was a mortal and unpardonable sin to doubt it, 
and whoever did so incurred the greater excommunication by the very fact 
of doubting. 

A very pretty thing was this donation of Constantine to Bishop Sylvester. 

“We,” says the Emperor, “with all our satraps and the whole Roman 
people, have thought it good to give to the successors of St. Peter a greater 
power than that of our serene majesty.” Do you not think, Romans, that the 
word “satrap” comes in very well there? 

With equal authenticity, Constantine goes on, in this noble diploma, to 
say that he has put the Apostles Peter and Paul in large amber caskets; that 
he has built the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul; that he has given them 
vast domains in Judea, Greece, Thrace, Asia, etc. (to maintain the 


luminary); that he has given to the pope his Lateran palace, with 
chamberlains and guards; and that, lastly, he gives him, as a pure donation 
for himself and his successors, the city of Rome, Italy, and all the western 
provinces; and all this is given to thank the Pope Sylvester for having cured 
him of leprosy, and having baptised him — though, in point of fact, he was 
baptised only on his death-bed, by Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. 

Never was there a document more ridiculous from one end to the other, 
yet more accredited in the ignorant ages in which Europe was so long 
detained after the fall of your empire. 


Ninth Imposture 


I pass over the thousand and one little daily impostures to come at once to 
the great fraud of the Decretals. 

These false Decretals were spread everywhere in the time of 
Charlemagne. In these, Romans, the better to rob you of your liberty, the 
bishops are deprived of theirs; it is decreed that the bishop of Rome shall be 
their only judge. Certainly, if he is the sovereign of the bishops, he should 
soon be yours; and that is what happened. These false Decretals abolished 
the Councils, and even abolished your Senate, which became merely a court 
of justice, subject to the will of a priest. Here is the real source of the 
humiliation you have suffered. Your rights and privileges, so long 
maintained by your wisdom, could be wrested from you only by untruth. 
Only by lying to God and men did they succeed in making slaves of you; 
but they have never extinguished the love of liberty in your hearts. The 
greater the tyranny, the greater is that love. The sacred name of liberty is 
still heard in your conversations and gatherings, and in the very 
antechamber of the pope. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Cesar was but your dictator; Augustus was content to be your general, 
consul, and tribune; Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero left you your elections, 
your prerogatives, and your dignities; even the barbarians respected them. 
You maintained your municipal government. Not by the authority of your 
bishop, Gregory III., but of your own decision, you offered the dignity of 
patrician to the great Charles Martel, master of his king, conqueror of the 
Saracens in the year 741 of our faulty vulgar era. 

Believe not that it was the Bishop Leo HI. who made Charlemagne 
emperor; it is an absurd romance of the secretary Eginhard, a vile flatterer 
of the popes, who had won him. By what right and in what way could a 
subject bishop make an emperor? Emperors were created only by the 
people, or by the armies that took the place of the people. 

It was you, people of Rome, who used your rights; you who would no 
longer depend on a Greek emperor, who gave you no aid; you who 
appointed Charlemagne, or he would have been a usurper. The annalists of 
the time agree that all was arranged by Carolo and your leading officers, as 
is, indeed, most probable. Your bishop’s only share in its was to conduct an 
empty ceremony and receive rich presents. The only authority he had in 
your city was that of the prestige attaching to his mitre, his clergy, and his 
ability. 

But while you gave yourselves to Charlemagne, you retained the election 
of your officers. The police was in your hands; you kept possession of the 
mole of Adrian, so absurdly called in later times the Castello Sant’ Angelo; 
and you were not wholly enslaved until your bishops seized that fortress. 

They made their way step by step to that supreme greatness, so expressly 
forbidden them by him whom they call their God, and of whom they dare to 
call themselves the vicars. They had never any jurisdiction in Rome under 
the Othos. Excommunication and intrigue were their sole arms; and even 
when, in an age of anarchy, they became the real sovereigns, they never 
dared to assume the title. I defy the astutest of those fabricators of titles who 
abound in your court to find a single one in which the pope is described as 
prince by the grace of God. A strange princedom, when one fears to avow 
it! 


The imperial cities of Germany, which have bishops, are free; and you, 
Romans, are not. The archbishop of Cologne has not even the right to sleep 
in that city; and your pope will hardly allow you to sleep in your own. The 
sultan of the Turks is far less despotic at Constantinople than the pope has 
become at Rome. 

You perish miserably in the shade of superb colonnades. Your noble and 
faded paintings, and your dozen gems of ancient sculpture, bring you 
neither a good dinner nor a good bed. The opulence is for your masters: the 
indigence is for you. The lot of a slave among the ancient Romans was a 
hundred times better than yours. He might acquire a large fortune; you are 
born serfs, you die serfs, and the only oil you have is that of the Last 
Anointing. Slaves in body and in soul, your tyrants do not even allow you to 
read, in your own tongue, the book on which they say your religion is 
founded. 

Awake, Romans, at the call of liberty, truth, and nature. The cry rings 
over Europe. You must hear it. Break the chains that bind your generous 
hands — the chains forged by tyranny in the den of imposture. 


THE SERMON OF THE FIFTY 


Fifty cultivated, pious, and reasonable persons have, for a year past, met 
every Sunday in a large commercial town. They have prayers, and then a 
member of the society gives a discourse. They afterwards dine, and a 
collection for the poor is made after dinner. Each presides in turn, and it is 
the duty of the president to offer the prayer and give the sermon. Here are 
one of the prayers and one of the sermons. 

If the seed of these words fall on good soil, it will assuredly bear fruit. 


PRAYER 


God of all the globes and stars, the one prayer that it is meet to offer to you 
is submission. How can we ask anything of him who arranged and 
enchained all things from the beginning? Yet if it is permitted to expose our 
needs to a father, preserve in our hearts this feeling of submission and a 
pure religion. Keep from us all superstition. Since there are those who insult 
you with unworthy sacrifices, abolish those infamous mysteries. Since there 
are those who dishonour the divinity with absurd fables, may those fables 
perish for ever. If the days of the prince and the magistrate were not 
numbered from all eternity, give them length of days. Preserve the purity of 
our ways, the friendship of our brethren for each other, their goodwill 
towards all men, their obedience to the laws, and their wisdom in private 
life. Let them live and die in the worship of one God, the rewarder of good, 
the punisher of evil; a God that could not be bom or die, nor have 
associates, but who has too many rebellious children in this world. 


SERMON 


My brethren, religion is the secret voice of God speaking to men. It ought to 
unite men, not divide them; hence every religion that belongs to one people 
only is false. Ours is, in principle, that of the whole universe; for we 
worship a supreme being as all nations do, we practise the justice which all 
nations teach, and we reject all the untruths with which the nations reproach 
each other. At one with them in the principle which unites them, we differ 
from them in the things about which they are in conflict. 

The point on which all men of all times agree must be the centre of truth, 
and the points on which they all differ must be standards of falsehood. 
Religion must conform to morality, and, like it, be universal; hence every 
religion whose dogmas offend against morality is certainly false. It is under 
this twofold aspect of perversity and falseness that we will, in this 
discourse, examine the books of the Hebrews and of those who have 
succeeded them. Let us first see if these books conform to morality; we 
shall then see if they have any shade of probability. The first two points will 
deal with the Old Testament; the third will discuss the New. 


First Point 


You know, my brethren, what horror fell on us when we read together the 
writings of the Hebrews, confining our attention to those features which 
offend against purity, charity, good faith, justice, and reason — features 
which one not only finds in every chapter, but, unhappily, one finds 
consecrated in them. 

First, to say nothing of the extravagant injustice which they venture to 
ascribe to the supreme being, in endowing a serpent with speech in order to 
seduce a woman and her innocent posterity, let us run over in succession all 
the historical horrors which outrage nature and good sense. One of the 
patriarchs, Lot, the nephew of Abraham, receives in his house two angels 
disguised as pilgrims; the inhabitants of Sodom entertain impure desires of 
these angels; Lot, who had two daughters promised in marriage, offers to 
abandon them to the people instead of the two strangers. These young 
women must have been strangely familiar with evil ways, since the first 
thing they do after the destruction of their town by a rain of fire, and after 
their mother has been changed into a pillar of salt, is to intoxicate their 
father on two consecutive nights, in order to sleep with him in succession. It 
is an imitation of the ancient Arabic legend of Cyniras and Myrrha. But in 
this more decent legend Myrrha is punished for her crime, while the 
daughters of Lot are rewarded with what is, in Jewish eyes, the greatest and 
dearest blessing: they become the mothers of a numerous posterity. 

We will not insist on the falsehood of Isaac, the father of the just, who 
says that his wife is his sister; whether he was merely repeating the 
falsehood of Abraham, or Abraham was really guilty of taking his sister to 
wife. But let us dwell for a moment on the patriarch Jacob, who is offered to 
us as a model man. He compels his brother, who is dying of hunger, to give 
up his birthright for a dish of lentils. He afterwards deceives his aged father 
on his death-bed. After deceiving his father, he deceives and robs his father- 
in-law Laban. Not content with wedding two sisters, he lies with all his 
servants; and God blesses this licentiousness and trickery. Who are the 
children of such a father? His daughter Dinah pleases a prince of Sichem, 
and it is probable that she loves the prince, since she lies with him. The 
prince asks her in marriage, and she is promised on condition that he and all 
his people are circumcised. The prince accepts the condition; but as soon as 


he and his people undergo this painful operation — which, nevertheless, 
leaves them strong enough to defend themselves — Jacob’s family murder 
all the men of Sichem and enslave their women and children. 

We have in our infancy heard the story of Pelopeeus. This incestuous 
abomination is repeated in Judah, the patriarch and father of the first tribe. 
He lies with his daughter-in-law, and then wishes to have her killed. The 
book declares that then Joseph, a child of this vagabond family, is sold into 
Egypt, and that, foreigner as he is, he is made first minister as a reward for 
explaining a dream. What a first minister he was, compelling a whole nation 
to enslave itself, during a time of famine, to obtain food! What magistrate 
among us would, in time of famine, dare to propose so abominable a 
bargain, and what nation would accept it? Let us not stay to examine how 
seventy members of the family of Joseph, who settled in Egypt, could in 
two hundred and fifteen years increase to six hundred thousand fighting 
men, without counting the women, old men, and children, which would 
make a total of more than two millions. Let us not discuss how it is that the 
text has four hundred and thirty years, when the same text has given two 
hundred and fifteen. The infinite number of contradictions, which are the 
seal of imposture, is not the point which we are considering. Let us likewise 
pass over the ridiculous prodigies of Moses and of Pharaoh’s magicians, 
and all the miracles wrought to give the Jewish people a wretched bit of 
poor country, which they afterwards purchase by blood and crime, instead 
of giving them the fertile soil of Egypt, where they were. Let us confine 
ourselves to the frightful iniquity of their ways. 

Their God had made a thief of Jacob, and he now makes thieves of the 
entire people. He orders his people to steal and take away with them all the 
gold and silver vessels and utensils of the Egyptians. Behold these 
wretches, to the number of six hundred thousand fighting men, instead of 
taking up arms like men of spirit, flying like brigands led by their God. If 
their God had wished to give them a good country, he might have given 
them Egypt. He does not, however; he leads them into a desert. They might 
have fled by the shortest route, yet they go far out of their way to cross the 
Red Sea dryfoot. After this fine miracle Moses’ own brother makes them 
another god, and this god is a calf. To punish his brother Moses commands 
certain priests to kill their sons, brothers, and fathers; and they kill twenty- 
three thousand Jews, who let themselves be slain like cattle. 


After this butchery it is not surprising to hear that this abominable people 
sacrifices human victims to its god, whom it calls Adonai, borrowing the 
name of Adonis from the Phoenicians. The twenty-ninth verse of chapter 
xxvii. of Leviticus expressly forbids the redemption of those who are 
destined for sacrifice, and it is in virtue of this cannibalistic law that 
Jephthah, some time afterwards, offers up his own daughter. 

It was not enough to slay twenty-three thousand men for a calf; we have 
again twenty-four thousand sacrificed for having intercourse with idolatrous 
women. It is, my brethren, a worthy prelude and example of persecution on 
the ground of religion. 

This people advances in the deserts and rocks of Palestine. Here is your 
splendid country, God says to them. Slay all the inhabitants, kill all the male 
infants, make an end of their married women, keep the young girls for 
yourselves. All this is carried out to the letter, according to the Hebrew 
books; and we should shudder at the account, if the text did not add that the 
Jews found in the camp of the Midianites 675,000 sheep, 62,000 cattle, 
61,000 asses, and 32,000 girls. Happily, the absurdity undoes the barbarism. 
Once more, however, I am not concerned here with what is ridiculous and 
impossible; I select only what is execrable. Having passed the Jordan dry- 
shod, as they crossed the sea, we find our people in the promised land. 

The first person to let in this holy people, by an act of treachery, is 
Rahab, a strange character for God to associate with himself. He levels the 
walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpet; the holy people enters the town 
— to which it had no right, on its own confession — and slays the men, 
women, and children. Let us pass over the other carnages, the crucifixion of 
kings, the supposed wars against the giants of Gaza and Ascalon, and the 
murder of those who could not pronounce the word “Shibboleth.” 

Listen to this fine story. 

A Levite, with his wife, arrives on his ass at Gibeah, in the tribe of 
Benjamin. Some of the Benjamites, who are bent on committing the sin of 
sodomy with the Levite, turn their brutality upon the woman, who dies of 
the violence. Were the culprits punished? Not at all. The eleven tribes 
slaughtered the whole tribe of Benjamin; only six hundred men escaped. 
But the eleven tribes are afterwards sorry to see a tribe perish, and, to 
restore it, they exterminate the inhabitants of one of their own towns in 
order to take from it six hundred girls, whom they give to the six hundred 
Benjamites who survive to perpetuate this splendid race. 


How many crimes committed in the name of the Lord! We will give only 
that of the man of God (Ehud). The Jews, having come so far to conquer, 
are subject to the Philistines. In spite of the Lord, they have sworn 
obedience to King Eglon. A holy Jew, named Ehud, asks permission to 
speak in private with the king on the part of God. The king does not fail to 
grant the audience. Ehud assassinates him, and his example has been used 
many times by Christians to betray, destroy, or massacre so many 
sovereigns. 

At length this chosen nation, which had thus been directed by God 
himself, desires to have a king; which greatly displeases the priest Samuel. 
The first Jewish king renews the custom of immolating men. Saul prudently 
enjoined that his soldiers should not eat on the day they fought the 
Philistines, to give them more vigour; he swore to the Lord that he would 
immolate to him any man who ate. Happily, the people were wiser than he; 
they would not suffer the king’s son to be sacrificed for eating a little honey. 
But listen, my brethren, to this most detestable, yet most consecrated, act. It 
is said that Saul takes prisoner a king of the country, named Agag. He did 
not kill his prisoner; he acted as is usual in humane and civilised nations. 
What happened? The Lord is angry, and Samuel, priest of the Lord, says to 
Saul: “You are reprobate for having spared a king who surrendered to you.” 
And the priestly butcher at once cuts Agag into pieces. What would you 
say, my brethren, if, when the Emperor Charles V. had a French king in his 
hands, his chaplain came and said to him: “You are damned for not killing 
Francis I.,” and proceeded to cut the French king to pieces before the eyes 
of the emperor? 

What will you say of the holy King David, the king who found favour in 
the eyes of the God of the Jews, and merited to be an ancestor of the 
Messiah? This good king is at first a brigand, capturing and pillaging all he 
finds. Among others, he despoils a rich man named Nabal, marries his wife, 
and flies to King Achish. During the night he descends upon the villages of 
King Achish, his benefactor, with fire and sword. He slaughters men, 
women, and children, says the sacred text, lest there be any one left to take 
the news. When he is made king he ravishes the wife of Uriah, and has the 
husband put to death; and it is from this adulterous homicide that the 
Messiah — God himself — descends. What blasphemy! This David, who 
thus becomes an ancestor of God as a reward of his horrible crime, is 


punished for the one good and wise action which he did. There is no good 
and prudent prince who ought not to know the number of his people, as the 
shepherd should know the number of his flock. David has them enumerated 
— though we are not told what the number was — and for making this wise 
and useful enumeration a prophet comes from God to give him the choice 
of war, pestilence, or famine. 

Let us not linger, my dear brethren, over the numberless barbarities of 
the kings of Judah and Israel — their murders and outrages, mixed up 
always with ridiculous stories; though even the ridiculous in them is always 
bloody, and not even the prophet Elisha is free from barbarism. This worthy 
devotee has forty children devoured by bears because the innocent 
youngsters had called him “bald.” Let us leave this atrocious nation in the 
Babylonian captivity and in its bondage to the Romans, with all the fine 
promises of their god Adonis or Adonai, who had so often promised the 
Jews the sovereignty of the earth. In fine, under the wise government of the 
Romans, a king is born to the Hebrews. You know, my brethren, who this 
king, shilo, or Messiah is; it is he who, after being at first numbered among 
the prophets without a mission, who, though not priests, made a profession 
of inspiration, was, after some centuries, regarded as a god. We need go no 
farther; let us see on what pretexts, what facts, what miracles, what 
prophecies — in a word, on what foundation, this disgusting and 
abominable history is based. 


Second Point 


God, if thou thyself didst descend upon the earth, and didst command me to 
believe this tissue of murders, thefts, assassinations, and incests committed 
by thy order and in thy name, I should say to thee: No; thy sanctity cannot 
ask me to acquiesce in these horrible things that outrage thee. Thou seekest, 
no doubt, to try me. 

How, then, my virtuous and enlightened hearers, could we accept this 
frightful story on the wretched evidence which is offered in support of it? 

Run briefly over the books that have been falsely attributed to Moses. I 
say falsely, since it is not possible for Moses to have written about things 
that happened long after his time. None of us would believe that the 
memoirs of William, Prince of Orange, were written with his own hand if 
there were allusions in these memoirs to things that happened after his 
death. Let us see what is narrated in the name of Moses. First, God created 
the light, which he calls “day”; then the darkness, which he calls “night,” 
and it was the first day. Thus there were days before the sun was made. 

On the sixth day God makes man and woman; but the author, forgetting 
that woman has been made already, afterwards derives her from one of 
Adam’s ribs. Adam and Eve are put in a garden from which four rivers 
issue; and of these rivers there are two, the Euphrates and the Nile, which 
have their sources a thousand miles from each other. The serpent then spoke 
like a man; it was the most cunning of animals. It persuades the woman to 
eat an apple, and so has her driven from paradise. The human race 
increases, and the children of God fall in love with the daughters of men. 
There were giants on the earth, and God was sorry that he had made man. 
He determined to exterminate him by a flood; but wished to save Noah, and 
ordered him to make a vessel of poplar wood, three hundred cubits in 
length. Into this vessel were to be brought seven pairs of all the clean 
animals, and two pairs of the unclean. It was necessary to feed them during 
the ten months that the water covered the earth. You can imagine what 
would be needed to feed fourteen elephants, fourteen camels, fourteen 
buffaloes, and as many horses, asses, deer, serpents, ostriches — in a word, 
more than two thousand species. You will ask me whence came the water to 
cover the whole earth and rise fifteen cubits above the highest mountains? 
The text replies that it came from the cataracts of heaven. Heaven knows 


where these cataracts are. After the deluge God enters into an alliance with 
Noah and with all the animals; and in confirmation of this alliance he 
institutes the rainbow. 

Those who wrote these things were not, as you perceive, great physicists. 
However, here is Noah with a religion given to him by God, and this 
religion is neither Jewish nor Christian. The posterity of Noah seeks to 
build a tower that shall reach to heaven. A fine enterprise! But God fears it, 
and causes the workers suddenly to speak several different tongues, and 
they disperse. The whole is written in this ancient oriental vein. 

A rain of fire converts towns into a lake; Lot’s wife is changed into a salt 
statue; Jacob fights all night with an angel, and is hurt in the leg; Joseph, 
sold as a slave into Egypt, is made first minister because he explains a 
dream. Seventy members of the family settle in Egypt, and in two hundred 
and fifteen years, as we saw, multiply into two millions. It is these two 
million Hebrews who fly from Egypt, and go the longest way in order to 
have the pleasure of crossing the sea dry-shod. 

But there is nothing surprising about this miracle. Pharaoh’s magicians 
performed some very fine miracles. Like Moses, they changed a rod into a 
serpent, which is a very simple matter. When Moses changed water into 
blood, they did the same. When he brought frogs into existence, they 
imitated him. But they were beaten when it came to the plague of lice; on 
that subject the Jews knew more than other nations. 

In the end Adonai causes the death of each first-born in Egypt in order to 
allow his people to leave in peace. The sea divides to let them pass; it was 
the least that could be done on such an occasion. The remainer is on the 
same level. The people cry out in the desert. Some of the husbands 
complain of their wives; at once a water is found which causes any woman 
who has forfeited her honour to swell and burst. They have neither bread 
nor paste; quails and manna are rained on them. Their garments last forty 
years, and grow with the children. Apparently clothes descend from heaven 
for the new-born children. 

A prophet of the district seeks to curse the people, but his ass opposes 
the project, together with an angel, and the ass speaks very reasonably and 
at great length to the prophet. 

When they attack a town, the walls fall at the sound of trumpets; just as 
Amphion built walls to the sound of the flute. But the finest miracle is when 
five Amorite kings — that is to say, five village sheiks — attempt to oppose 


the ravages of Joshua. They are not merely vanquished and cut to pieces, 
but the Lord sends a great rain of stones upon the fugitives. Even that is not 
enough. A few escape, and, in order to give the Israelites time to pursue 
them, nature suspends its eternal laws. The sun halts at Gibeon, and the 
moon at Aijalon. We do not quite understand how the moon comes in, but 
the books of Joshua leave no room for doubt as to the fact. Now let us pass 
to other miracles, and go on to Samson, who is depicted as a famous 
plunderer, a friend of God. Samson routs a thousand Philistines with the 
jawbone of an ass, because he is not shaved, and ties by the tails three 
hundred foxes which he found in a certain place. 

There is hardly a page that does not contain similar stories. In one place 
it is the shade of Samuel appearing in response to the voice of a witch; in 
another it is the shadow on a sun-dial (assuming that these miserable folk 
had sun-dials) receding ten degrees at the prayer of Hezekiah, who 
prudently asks for this sign. God gives him the alternatives of advancing or 
retarding the hour, and Dr. Hezekiah thinks that it is not difficult to put the 
shadow on, but very difficult to put it back. 

Elias rises to heaven in a fiery chariot; children sing in a fiery furnace. I 
should never come to an end if I wished to enter into all the details of the 
unheard-of extravagances that swarm in this book. Never was common- 
sense assailed with such indecency and fury. 

Such is, from one end to the other, the Old Testament, the father of the 
New, a father who disavows his child and regards it as a rebellious bastard; 
for the Jews, faithful to the law of Moses, regard with detestation the 
Christianity that has been reared on the ruins of their law. The Christians, 
however, have with great subtlety sought to justify the New Testament by 
the Old. The two religions thus fight each other with the same weapons; 
they invoke the same prophets and appeal to the same predictions. 

Will the ages to come, which will have seen the passing of these follies, 
yet may, unhappily, witness the rise of others not less unworthy of God and 
men, believe that Judaism and Christianity based their claims on such 
foundations and such prophecies? What prophecies! Listen. The prophet 
Isaiah is summoned by Ahaz, king of Judah, to make certain predictions to 
him, in the vain and superstitious manner of the East. These prophets were, 
as you know, men who earned more or less of a living by divination; there 
were many like them in Europe in the last century, especially among the 
common people. King Ahaz, besieged in Jerusalem by Shalmaneser, who 


had taken Samaria, demanded of the soothsayer a prophecy and a sign. 
Isaiah said to him: This is the sign: 

“A girl will conceive, and will bear a child who shall be called 
Emmanuel. He shall eat butter and honey until the day when he shall reject 
evil and choose good; and before this child is of age, the land which thou 
detestest shall be forsaken by its two kings; and the Lord shall hiss for the 
flies that are on the banks of the streams of Egypt and Assyria; and the Lord 
will take a razor, and shave the King of Assyria; he will shave his head and 
the hair of his feet.” 

After this splendid prophecy, recorded in Isaiah, but of which there is not 
a word in Kings, the prophet orders him first to write on a large roll, which 
they hasten to seal. He urges the king to press to the plunder of his enemies, 
and then ensures the birth of the predicted child. Instead of calling it 
Emmanuel, however, he gives it the name of Maher Salabas. This, my 
brethren, is the passage which Christians have distorted in favour of their 
Christ; this is the prophecy that set up Christianity. The girl to whom the 
prophet ascribes a child is incontestably the Virgin Mary. Maher Salabas is 
Jesus Christ. As to the butter and honey, I am unaware what it means. Each 
soothsayer promises the Jews deliverance when they are captive; and this 
deliverance is, according to the Christians, the heavenly Jerusalem, and the 
Church of our time. Prophecy is everything with the Jews; with the 
Christians miracle is everything, and all the prophecies are figures of Jesus 
Christ. 

Here, my brethren, is one of these fine and striking prophecies. The great 
prophet Ezekiel sees a wind from the north, and four animals, and wheels of 
chrysolite full of eyes; and the Lord says to him: “Rise, eat a book, and then 
depart.” 

The Lord orders him to sleep three hundred and ninety days on the left 
side, and then forty on the right side. The Lord binds him with cords; he 
was certainly a man that needed binding. What follows in Ezekiel is very 
distasteful. 

But we need not waste our time in assailing all the disgusting and 
abominable dreams which are the subject of controversy between the Jews 
and Christians. We will be content to deplore the most pitiful blindness that 
has ever darkened the mind of man. Let us hope that this blindness will pass 
like so many others, and let us proceed to the New Testament, a worthy 
sequel to what has gone before. 


Third Point 


Vain was it that the Jews were a little more enlightened in the time of 
Augustus than in the barbaric ages of which we have spoken. Vainly did the 
Jews begin to recognise the immortality of the soul, a dogma unknown to 
Moses, and the idea of God rewarding the just after death and punishing the 
wicked, a dogma equally unknown to Moses. Reason none the less 
penetrated this miserable people, from whom issued the Christian religion, 
which has proved the source of so many divisions, civil wars, and crimes; 
which has caused so much blood to flow; and which is broken into so many 
sects in the corner of the earth where it rules. 

There were at all times among the Jews people of the lowest order, who 
made prophecies in order to distinguish themselves from the populace. We 
deal here with the one who has become best known, and has been turned 
into a god; we give a brief account of his career, as it is described in the 
books called the gospels. We need not seek to determine when these books 
were written; it is evident that they were written after the fall of Jerusalem. 
You know how absurdly the four authors contradict each other. It is a 
demonstrative proof that they are wrong. We do not, however, need many 
proofs to demolish this miserable structure. We will be content with a short 
and faithful account. 

In the first place, Jesus is described as a descendant of Abraham and 
David, and the writer Matthew counts forty-two generations in two 
thousand years. In his list, however, we find only forty-one, and in the 
genealogical tree which he borrows from Kings he blunders clumsily in 
making Josiah the father of Jechoniah. 

Luke also gives a genealogy, but he assigns forty-nine generations after 
Abraham, and they are entirely different generations. To complete the 
absurdity, these generations belong to Joseph, and the evangelists assure us 
that Jesus was not the son of Joseph. Would one be received in a German 
chapter on such proofs of nobility? Yet there is question here of the son of 
God, and God himself is the author of the book! 

Matthew says that when Jesus, King of the Jews, was born in a stable in 
the town of Bethlehem, three magi or kings saw his star in the east, and 
followed it, until it halted over Bethlehem; and that King Herod, hearing 
these things, caused all the children under two years of age to be put to 


death. Could any horror be more ridiculous? Matthew adds that the father 
and mother took the child into Egypt, and remained there until the death of 
Herod. Luke says precisely the contrary; he observes that Joseph and Mary 
remained peacefully at Bethlehem for six weeks, then went to Jerusalem, 
and from there to Nazareth; and that they went every year to Jerusalem. 

The evangelists contradict each other in regard to the time of the life of 
Jesus, his miracles, the night of the supper, and the day of his death — in a 
word, in regard to nearly all the facts. There were forty-nine gospels 
composed by the Christians of the first few centuries, and these were still 
more flagrant in their contradictions. In the end, the four which we have 
were selected. Even if they were in harmony, what folly, what misery, what 
puerile and odious things they contain! 

The first adventure of Jesus, son of God, is to be taken up by the devil; 
the devil, who makes no appearance in the books of Moses, plays a great 
part in the gospels. The devil, then, takes God up a mountain in the desert. 
From there he shows him all the kingdoms of the earth. Where is this 
mountain from which one can see so many lands? We do not know. 

John records that Jesus goes to a marriage-feast, and changes water into 
wine; and that he drives from the precincts of the temple those who were 
selling the animals of the sacrifices ordered in the Jewish law. 

All diseases were at that time regarded as possession by the devil, and 
Jesus makes it the mission of his apostles to expel devils. As he goes along, 
he delivers one who was possessed by a legion of devils, and he makes 
these devils enter a herd of swine, which cast themselves into the sea of 
Tiberias. We may suppose that the owners of the swine, who were not Jews 
apparently, were not pleased with this comedy. He heals a blind man, and 
the blind man sees men as if they were trees. He wishes to eat figs in winter, 
and, not finding any on a tree, he curses the tree and causes it to wither; the 
text prudently adds: “For it was not the season of figs.” 

He is transformed during the night, and causes Moses and Elias to 
appear. Do the stories of romancers even approach these absurdities? At 
length, after constantly insulting the Pharisees, calling them “races of 
vipers,” “whitened sepulchres,” etc., he is handed over by them to justice, 
and executed with two thieves; and the historians are bold enough to tell us 
that at his death the earth was darkened at midday, and at a time of full 
moon. As if every writer of the time would not have mentioned so strange a 
miracle. 


After that it is a small matter to make him rise from the dead and predict 
the end of the world; which, however, has not happened. 

The sect of Jesus lingers in concealment; fanaticism increases. At first 
they dare not make a god of this man, but they soon take courage. Some 
Platonic metaphysic amalgamates with the Nazarean sect, and Jesus 
becomes the logos, the word of God, then consubstantial with God his 
father. The Trinity is invented; and, in order to have it accepted, the first 
gospels are falsified. 

A passage is added in regard to this truth, and the historian Josephus is 
falsified and made to speak of Jesus, though Josephus is too serious an 
historian to mention such a man. They go so far as to forge sibylline books. 
In a word, there is no kind of trickery, fraud, and imposture that the 
Nazareans do not adopt. At the end of three years they succeeded in having 
Jesus recognised as a god. Not content with this extravagance, they go so 
far as to locate their god in a bit of paste. While their god is eaten by mice 
and digested, they hold that there is no such thing as bread in the host; that 
God has, at the word of a man, put himself in the place of the bread. All 
kinds of superstitions flood the Church; plunder is predominant in it; 
indulgences, benefices, and all kinds of spiritual things are put up for sale. 

The sect splits into a multitude of sects; age after age they fight and 
slaughter each other. At every dispute kings and princes are massacred. 

Such, my dear brethren, is the fruit of the tree of the Cross, the power 
that has been declared divine. 

For this they have dared to bring God upon the earth; to commit Europe 
for ages to murder and brigandage. It is true that our fathers have in part 
shaken off this frightful yoke, and rid themselves of some errors and 
superstitions. But how imperfect they have left the work! Everything tells 
us that it is time to complete it; to destroy utterly the idol of which we have 
as yet broken only a finger or two. Numbers of theologians have already 
embraced Socinianism (Unitarianism), which comes near to the worship of 
one God, freed from superstition. England, Germany, and the provinces of 
France are full of wise doctors, who ask only the opportunity to break away. 
There are great numbers in other countries. Why persist in teaching what 
we do not believe, and make ourselves guilty before God of this great sin? 

We are told that the people need mysteries, and must be deceived. My 
brethren, dare any one commit this outrage on humanity? Have not our 
fathers already taken from the people their transubstantiation, auricular 


confession, indulgences, exorcisms, false miracles, and ridiculous statues? 
Are not the people accustomed to the deprivation of this food of 
superstition? We must have the courage to go a few steps farther. The 
people are not so weak of mind as is thought; they will easily admit a wise 
and simple cult of one God, such as was professed, it is said, by Abraham 
and Noah, and by all the sages of antiquity, and as is found among the 
educated people of China. We seek not to despoil the clergy of what the 
liberality of their followers has given them; we wish them, since most of 
them secretly laugh at the untruths they teach, to join us in preaching the 
truth. Let them observe that, while they now offend and dishonour the 
Deity. they would, if they follow us, glorify him. What incalculable good 
would be done by that happy change? Princes and magistrates would be 
better obeyed, the people would be tranquil, the spirit of division and hatred 
would be expelled. They would offer to God, in peace, the first fruits of 
their work. There would assuredly be more righteousness on the earth, for 
many weak-minded folk who hear contempt expressed daily for the 
Christian superstition, and know that it is ridiculed by the priests 
themselves, thoughtlessly imagine that there is no such thing as religion, 
and abandon themselves to excesses. But when they learn that the Christian 
sect is really only a perversion of natural religion; when reason, freed from 
its chains, teaches the people that there is but one God; that this God is the 
common parent of all men, who are brothers; that, as brothers, they must be 
good and just to each other, and practise every virtue; that God, being good 
and just, must reward virtue and punish crime; then assuredly, my brethren, 
men will gain in righteousness as they lose in superstition. 

We begin by giving this example in secret, and we trust that it will be 
followed in public. 

May the great God who hears me — a God who certainly could not be 
born of a girl, nor die on a gibbet, nor be eaten in a morsel of paste, nor 
have inspired this book with its contradictions, follies. and horrors — may 
this God, creator of all worlds. have pity on the sect of the Christians who 
blaspheme him. May he bring them to the holy and natural religion, and 
shower his blessing on the efforts we make to have him worshipped. Amen. 


THE QUESTIONS OF ZAPATA 


Translated by Dr. Tamponet, of the Sorbonne 


The licentiate Zapata, being appointed Professor of Theology at the 
University of Salamanca, presented these questions to a committee of 
doctors in 1629. They were suppressed. The Spanish copy is in the 
Brunswick Library. 

Wise Masters: 

1°. How ought I to proceed with the object of showing that the Jews, 
whom we burn by the hundred, were for four thousand years God’s chosen 
people? 

2°. How could God, whom one cannot without blasphemy regard as 
unjust, forsake the whole earth for the little Jewish tribe, and then abandon 
this little group for another, which, during two hundred years, was even 
smaller and more despised? 

3°. Why did he perform a number of incomprehensible miracles in 
favour of this miserable nation before the period which is called historical? 
Why did he, some centuries ago, cease to perform them? And why do we, 
who are God’s people, never witness any? 

4°. If God is the God of Abraham, why do you burn the children of 
Abraham? And, when you burn them, why do you recite their prayers? How 
is it that, since you worship the book of their law, you put them to death for 
observing that law? 

5°. How shall I reconcile the chronology of the Chinese, Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, and Egyptians with that of the Jews? And how shall I reconcile 
the forty different methods of calculation which I find in the commentators? 
If I say that God dictated the book, I may be told that God evidently is not 
an expert in chronology. 

6°. By what argument can I prove that the books attributed to Moses 
were written by him in the desert? How could he say that he wrote beyond 
the Jordan when he never crossed the Jordan? I may be told that God is 
evidently not good at geography. 

7°. The book entitled Joshua says that Joshua had Deuteronomy 
engraved on stones coated with mortar; this passage in Joshua, and others in 
ancient writers, clearly prove that in the days of Moses and Joshua the 


peoples of the East engraved their laws and observations on stone and brick. 
The Pentateuch tells us that the Jewish people were without food and 
clothing in the desert; it seems hardly probable that, if they had no tailors or 
shoemakers, they had men who were able to engrave a large book. In any 
case, how did they preserve this large work inscribed in mortar? 

8°. What is the best way to refute the objections of the learned men who 
find in the Pentateuch the names of towns which were not yet in existence: 
precepts for kings whom the Jews detested, and who did not reign until 
seven hundred years after Moses; and passages in which the author betrays 
that he was much later than Moses, as: “The bed of Og, which is still seen 
in Ramath,” “The Canaanite was then in the land,” etc., etc., etc., etc.? 

These learned men might, with the difficulties and contradictions which 
they impute to the Jewish chronicles, give some trouble to a licentiate. 

9°. Is the book of Genesis to be taken literally or allegorically? Did God 
really take a rib from Adam and make woman therewith? and, if so, why is 
it previously stated that he made man male and female? How did God 
create light before the sun? How did he separate light from darkness, since 
darkness is merely the absence of light? How could there be a day before 
the sun was made? How was the firmament made amid the waters, since 
there is no such thing as a firmament? — it is an illusion of the ancient 
Greeks. There are those who suggest that Genesis was not written until the 
Jews had some knowledge of the erroneous philosophy of other peoples, 
and it would pain me to hear it said that God knows no more about physics 
than he does about chronology and geography. 

10°. What shall I say of the garden of Eden, from which issued a river 
which divided into four rivers — the Tigris, Euphrates, Phison (which is 
believed to be the Phasis), and Gihon, which flows in Ethiopia, and must 
therefore be the Nile, the source of which is a thousand miles from the 
source of the Euphrates? I shall be told once more that God is a very poor 
geographer. 

11°. I should, with all my heart, like to eat the fruit which hung from the 
tree of knowledge; and it seems to me that the prohibition to eat it is 
strange. Since God endowed man with reason, he ought to encourage him to 
advance in knowledge. Did he wish to be served only by fools? I should 
also like to have speech with the serpent, since it was so intelligent; but I 
should like to know what language it spoke. The Emperor Julian, a great 
philosopher, asked this of the great St. Cyril, who could not meet the 


question, and said to the learned emperor: “You are the serpent.” St. Cyril 
was not polite; but you will observe that he did not per petrate this 
theological impertinence until Julian was dead. 

Genesis says that the serpent eats earth; you know that Genesis is wrong, 
and that earth alone contains no nourishment. In regard to God walking 
familiarly every day in the garden, and talking to Adam and Eve and the 
serpent, I may say that it would have been very pleasant to have been there. 
But as I think you are much more fitted for the kind of society which Joseph 
and Mary had in the stable at Bethlehem, I will not advise you to visit the 
garden of Eden, especially as the gate is now guarded by a cherub armed to 
the teeth. It is true that, according to the rabbis, cherub means “ox.” A 
curious kind of porter! Please let me know at least what a cherub is. 

12°. How shall I explain the story of the angels who fell in love with the 
daughters of men, and begot giants? May I not be told that this episode is 
borrowed from pagan legends? But as the Jews invented everything in the 
desert, and were very ingenious, it is clear that all the other nations took 
their science from the Jews. Homer, Plato, Cicero, and Vergil learned all 
they knew from the Jews. Is not that proved? 

13°. How shall I get out of the deluge, the cataracts of heaven (which has 
no cataracts), and the animals coming from Japan, Africa, America, and the 
south, and being enclosed in a large ark with food and drink for one year, 
without counting the time when the earth was still too damp to produce 
food for them? How did Noah’s little family manage to give all these 
animals their proper food? It consisted only of eight persons. 

14°. How can I make the story of the tower of Babel plausible? This 
tower must have been higher than the pyramids of Egypt, since God 
allowed the building of the pyramids. Did it reach as high as Venus, or at 
least to the moon? 

15°. By what device shall I justify the two lies of Abraham, the father of 
believers, who, at the age of one hundred and thirty-five (counting 
carefully), represented the pretty Sarah as his sister in Egypt and at Gerar, in 
order that the kings of those countries might fall in love with her and make 
presents to him? What a naughty thing to do, to sell one’s wife! 

16°. Give me some explanation why, although God told Abraham that all 
his posterity should be circumcised, this was not done under Moses. 

17°. Can I know by my natural powers whether the three angels, to 
whom Sarah offered a whole calf to eat, had bodies, or borrowed bodies? 


18°. Will my hearers believe me when I tell them that Lot’s wife was 
changed into a salt statue? What shall I say to those who tell me that it is 
probably a coarse imitation of the ancient fable of Eurydice, and that a salt 
statue would not last in the rain? 

19°. What shall I say in justification of the blessings which fell on Jacob, 
the just man, who deceived his father Isaac and robbed his father-in-law 
Laban? How shall I explain God appearing to him at the top of a ladder? 
And how could Jacob fight an angel all night?, etc., etc. 

20°. How must I treat the sojourn of the Jews in Egypt and their escape? 
Exodus says that they remained four hundred years in Egypt; but, counting 
carefully, we find only two hundred and five years. Why did Pharaoh’s 
daughter bathe in the Nile, in which no one ever bathes on account of the 
crocodiles?, etc., etc. 

21°. Moses having wedded the daughter of an idolater, how could God 
choose him as his prophet without reproaching him? How could Pharaoh’s 
magicians work the same miracles as Moses, except that of covering the 
land with lice and vermin? How could they change into blood all the waters, 
since these had already been changed into blood by Moses? How was it that 
Moses, led by God himself, and at the head of six hundred and thirty 
thousand fighting men, fled with his people, instead of taking Egypt, in 
which God had slain all the first-born? Egypt never had an army of a 
hundred thousand men, from the first mention of it in historical times. How 
was it that Moses, flying with his troops from the land of Goshen, crossed 
half of Egypt, instead of going straight to Canaan, and advanced as far as 
Memphis, between Baal-Sephon and the Red Sea? Finally, how could 
Pharaoh pursue him with all his cavalry when, in the fifth plague of Egypt, 
God had just destroyed all the horses and beasts in the country, and, 
moreover, Egypt, which is much broken by canals, always had very little 
cavalry? 

22°. How shall I reconcile what is said in Exodus with the speech of St. 
Stephen in Acts and the passages of Jeremiah and Amos? Exodus says that 
they sacrificed to Jehovah for forty years in the desert; Jeremiah, Amos, and 
St. Stephen say that neither sacrifice nor victim was offered during all that 
time. Exodus says that they made the tabernacle, which contained the ark of 
the covenant; St. Stephen, in Acts, says that they took the tabernacle from 
Moloch and Remphan. 


23°. I am not sufficiently versed in chemistry to deal happily with the 
golden calf which, Exodus says, was made in a day, and which Moses 
reduced to ashes. Are they two miracles, or two possibilities of human art? 

24°. Was it a further miracle for the leader of a nation, in a desert, to 
have twenty-three thousand men of that nation slain by a single one of the 
twelve tribes, and for twenty-three thousand men to let themselves be 
massacred without making any defence? 

25°. Must I again regard it as a miracle, or as an act of ordinary justice, 
that twenty-four thousand Hebrews were put to death because one of them 
had lain with a Midianite woman, while Moses himself had married a 
Midianite? And were not these Hebrews, who are described to us as so 
ferocious, really very good fellows to let themselves be slain for girls? 

26°. What explanation shall I give of the law which forbids the eating of 
the hare “because it ruminates, and has not a cloven foot,” whereas hares 
have cloven feet and do not ruminate? We have already seen that this 
remarkable book suggests that God is a poor geographer, a poor 
chronologist, and a poor physicist; he seems to have been no less weak in 
natural history. How can I explain other equally wise laws, such as that of 
the waters of jealousy and the sentence of death on a man who lies with his 
wife during the menstrual period? etc., etc., etc. Can I justify these barbaric 
and ridiculous laws, which are said to have been given by God himself? 

27°, What answer shall I make to those who are surprised that a miracle 
was needed to effect the crossing of the Jordan, since it is only forty-five 
feet across at its widest, could easily be crossed with a small raft, and was 
fordable at many points, as we learn from the slaying of forty-two thousand 
Ephraimites by their brothers at a ford of the same river? 

28°. What reply shall I make to those who ask how the walls of Jericho 
fell at the sound of a trumpet, and why other towns did not fall in the same 
way? 

29°. How shall I excuse the conduct of the harlot Rahab in betraying her 
country, Jericho? How was this treachery necessary, since they had only to 
blow their trumpet to take a town? And how shall I fathom the depth of the 
divine decrees which enacted that our divine Saviour Jesus Christ should 
descend from this harlot Rahab, from the incest of Thamar with her father- 
in-law Judah, and from the adultery of David and Bathsheba? How 
incomprehensible are the ways of God! 


30°. How can I approve of Joshua hanging thirty-one kinglets and 
usurping their little States — that is to say, their villages? 

31°. How shall I speak of the battle of Joshua with the Amorites at Beth- 
horon on the way to Gibeon? The Lord sends a rain of stones, from Beth- 
horon to Azekah: it is fifteen miles from Beth-horon to Azekah; therefore 
the Amorites were exterminated by rocks which fell from heaven over a 
space of fifteen miles. The Scripture says that it was midday. Why, then, did 
Joshua command the sun and the moon to stand still in the middle of the 
sky in order to give him time to complete the defeat of a small troop which 
was already exterminated? Why did he tell the moon to stand still at 
midday? How could the sun and moon remain in the same place for a day? 
Which commentator shall I consult for an explanation of this extraordinary 
truth? 

32°. What shall I say of Jephthah immolating his daughter, and having 
forty-two thousand Jews of the tribe of Ephraim, who could not say 
Shibboleth, put to death? 

33°. Ought I to admit or deny that the Jewish law nowhere speaks of 
punishment or reward after death? How is it that neither Moses nor Joshua 
ever spoke of the immortality of the soul, a dogma well known to the 
ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, and Greeks, but hardly known to 
the Jews until after the time of Alexander, and always rejected by the 
Sadducees because it is not in the Pentateuch? 

34°. What gloss must I put on the story of the Levite who, coming on his 
ass to the Benjamite town Gibeah, excited the passion of all the Gibeonites? 
He abandoned his wife to them, and she died the next day. 

35°. I need your advice to enable me to understand the nineteenth verse 
of the first chapter of Judges: “And the Lord was with Judah: and he drave 
out the inhabitants of the mountain: but could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley, because they had chariots of iron.” I cannot, of my own feeble 
lights, understand how the God of heaven and earth, who had so often 
superseded the order of nature and suspended the eternal laws in favour of 
the Jewish people, was unable to vanquish the inhabitants of a valley 
because they had iron chariots. Can it be true that, as some learned men say, 
the Jews at that time regarded their God as a local and protecting deity, 
sometimes more powerful, at other times less powerful, than the gods of the 
enemy? And is this not proved by the reply of Jephthah: “Ye possess by 


right what your god Camos has given you: suffer then that we take what our 
god Adonai has promised us”? 

36°. I may add that it is difficult to believe that there were so many 
chariots armed with scythes in a mountainous district, in which, as the 
Scriptures often show, the height of magnificence was to be mounted on an 
ass. 

37°. The story of Ehud gives me even greater trouble. I see that the Jews 
were always in bondage, in spite of the help of their God, who had sworn to 
give them all the country between the Nile, the sea, and the Euphrates. For 
eighteen years they were subject to a petty king named Eglon, when God 
raised up for them Ehud, son of Gera, who used his left hand as well as the 
right. Ehud, son of Gera, made a two-edged sword, and hid it under his 
cloak — as Jacques Clément and Ravaillac did afterwards. He asks a 
private audience of the king, saying that he has a secret of the utmost 
importance to communicate to him from God. Eglon respectfully rises, and 
Ehud drives his sword into his belly with his left hand. God entirely 
approved this deed; but, judged by the moral code of all nations, it seems 
rather questionable. Please tell me which was the most divine assassination, 
that of St. Ehud, or that of St. David (who had Uriah, the husband of his 
mistress, slain), or that of the blessed Solomon, who, having seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines, assassinated his brother Adonias 
because he asked for one of them? etc., etc., etc., etc. 


38°. I pray you tell me by what trick Samson caught three hundred foxes, 
tied them together by their tails, and fastened lighted torches to their hind 
quarters, in order to set fire to the harvests of the Philistines. Foxes are 
found only in wooded country. There was no forest in this district, and it 
seems rather difficult to catch three hundred foxes alive and tie them 
together by their tails. It is then said that he killed a thousand Philistines 
with the jaw of an ass, and that a spring issued from one of the teeth of this 
jaw. When it comes to the jaws of asses, you certainly owe me explanations. 

39°. I also ask you for information about that good man Tobias, who 
slept with his eyes open, and was blinded by the droppings of a swallow; 
about the angel who came down expressly from what is called the empyrean 
to seek, with Tobias junior, the money which the Jew Gabel owed to Tobias 
senior; about the wife of Tobias junior, who had had seven husbands whose 
necks had been wrung by the devil; and about the way to restore sight to the 


blind with the gall of a fish. These stories are curious, and nothing is more 
worthy of attention — after Spanish novels; the only things to which they 
may be compared are the stories of Judith and Esther. But how am I to 
interpret the sacred text which says that the beautiful Judith descended from 
Simeon, son of Reuben, whereas Simeon was the brother of Reuben, 
according to the same sacred text, which cannot lie? 

I am very fond of Esther, and think the alleged King Assuerus acted very 
sensibly in marrying a Jewess and living with her for six months without 
knowing who she was. As all the rest of the story is of much the same 
character, I must ask you kindly to come to my assistance, my wise masters. 

40°. I need your help in regard to the history of the kings, at least as 
much as in regard to the history of the judges, of Tobias and his dog, of 
Esther, of Judith, of Ruth, etc., etc. When Saul was appointed king, the Jews 
were in bondage to the Philistines. Their conquerors did not allow them to 
have swords or lances; they were even compelled to go to the Philistines to 
have their ploughshares and axes sharpened. Nevertheless, Saul gives battle 
to the Philistines and defeats them; and in this battle he is at the head of 
three hundred and thirty thousand soldiers, in a little country that cannot 
sustain thirty thousand souls. The Jews had not at that time more than a 
third of Palestine, at the most, and so sterile a country does not sustain 
twenty thousand inhabitants to-day. The surplus population was compelled 
to go and earn its living by prostitution at Damascus, Tyre, and Babylon. 

41°. I know not how I can justify the conduct of Samuel in cutting into 
pieces Agag, whom Saul had taken prisoner and put to ransom. I wonder 
whether our king Philip, if he captured a Moorish king, and made an 
agreement with him, would be approved if he cut the captured king in 
pieces. 

42°. We owe great respect to David, who was a man after God’s heart; 
but I fear I am not learned enough to justify, by ordinary laws, the conduct 
of David in associating with four hundred men of evil ways, and burdened 
with debt, as the Scripture says; in going to sack the house of the king’s 
servant Nabal, and marrying his widow a week later; in offering his services 
to Achish, the king’s enemy, and spreading fire and blood over the land of 
the allies of Achish, without sparing either age or sex; in taking new 
concubines as soon as he is on the throne; and, not content with these 
concubines, in stealing Bathsheba from her husband, whom he not only 
dishonours, but slays. I find it difficult to imagine how God could 


afterwards descend, in Judea, from this adulterous and homicidal woman, 
who is counted among the ancestresses of the Eternal. I have already 
warned you that this article causes much trouble to pious souls. 

43°. The wealth of David and Solomon, which amounted to more than 
five hundred thousand million gold ducats, seems to be not easily 
reconciled with the poverty of the country and with the condition to which 
the Jews were reduced under Saul, when they had not the means of 
sharpening their ploughshares and axes. Our cavalry officers will shrug 
their shoulders when I tell them that Solomon had four hundred thousand 
horses in a little country where there never were, and are not to-day, 
anything but asses, as I have already had the honour to represent to you. 

44°. If I were to run over the history of the frightful cruelties of nearly all 
the kings of Judah and Israel, I fear I should scandalise, rather than edify, 
the weak. These kings assassinate each other a little too frequently. It is bad 
politics, if I am not mistaken. 


45°. I see this small people almost always in bondage to the Pheenicians, 
Babylonians, Persians, Syrians, or Romans; and I may have some trouble in 
reconciling so much misery with the magnificent promises of their 
prophets. 

46°. I know that all the eastern nations had prophets, but I do not quite 
understand those of the Jews. What is the meaning of the vision of Ezekiel, 
son of Buzi, near the river Chebar; of the four animals which had four faces 
and four wings each, with the feet of calves; of the wheel that had four 
faces; and of the firmament above the heads of the animals? How can we 
explain the order given by God to Ezekiel to eat a parchment book, to have 
himself bound, and to lie on his left side for three hundred and ninety days, 
and on his right side for forty days? 

47°. It will be my duty to explain the great prophecy of Isaiah in regard 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. It is, as you know, in the seventh chapter. Rezin, 
king of Syria, and Pekah, kinglet of Israel, were besieging Jerusalem. Ahaz, 
kinglet of Jerusalem, consults the prophet Isaiah as to the issue of the siege. 
Isaiah replies: “God shall give you a sign: a girl (or woman) shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the 
child shall be able to refuse the evil and choose the good the land shall be 
delivered of both the kings,... and the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the 


uttermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in the land of 
Assyria.” 


Then, in the eighth chapter, the prophet, to ensure the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, lies with the prophetess. She bore a son, and the Lord said to 
Isaiah: “Call his name Maher-shalal-hash-baz [Hasten-to-seize-the-spoil, or 
Run-quickly-to-the-booty]. For before the child shall have knowledge to 
cry, My father and my mother, the power of Damascus shall be 
overthrown.” I cannot plainly interpret this prophecy without your 
assistance. 

48°. How must I understand the story of Jonah, who was sent to Nineveh 
to preach penance? Nineveh was not Israelitic, and it seems that Jonah was 
to instruct it in the Jewish law before bringing it to repent. Instead of 
obeying the Lord, Jonah flies to Tarshish. A storm arises, and the sailors 
throw Jonah into the sea to appease the tempest. God sends a great fish to 
swallow Jonah, and he remains three days and three nights in the belly of 
the fish. God orders the fish to give up Jonah, and it obeys. Jonah 
disembarks on the coast of Joppa. God commands him to go and tell 
Nineveh that in forty days it will be overturned, unless it does penance. It is 
more than four hundred miles from Joppa to Nineveh. Do not all the stories 
demand a superior knowledge which I lack? I greatly wish to confound the 
learned men who assert that this legend is taken from the legend of the 
ancient Hercules. 

49°. Show me how to interpret the first verses of the prophet Hosea. God 
explicitly enjoins him to take a harlot and have children by her. The prophet 
obeys punctually. He pays his respects to Dona Gomer, daughter of Dom 
Diblaim, keeps her three years, and has three children — which is a model. 
Then God desires another model. He orders him to lie with another gay 
lady, a married woman, who has already deceived her husband. The good 
Hosea, always obedient, has no trouble in finding a handsome lady of this 
character, and it costs him only fifteen pieces of silver and a measure of 
barley. I beg you to tell me how much the piece of silver was worth among 
the Jews. 

50°. I have still greater need of your wise guidance in regard to the New 
Testament. I hardly know what to say when I have to reconcile the two 
genealogies of Jesus. I shall be reminded that Matthew makes Jacob the 
father of Joseph, while Luke makes him the son of Heli, and that this is 


impossible unless we change He into Ja and li into cob. I shall be asked why 
the one counts fifty-six generations and the other only forty-two, and why 
the generations are quite different; and then why only forty-one are given 
instead of the promised forty-two; and lastly why the genealogical tree of 
Joseph was given at all, seeing that he was not the father of Jesus. I fear to 
make a fool of myself, as so many of my predecessors have done. I trust 
that you will extricate me from this labyrinth. 

51°. If I declare that, as Luke says, Augustus had ordered a census to be 
taken of the whole earth when Mary was pregnant, and that Cyrenius or 
Quirinus, the governor of Syria, published the decree, and that Joseph and 
Mary went to Bethlehem to be enumerated; and if people laugh at me, and 
antiquarians teach me that there never was a census of the Roman Empire, 
that Quintilius Varus, not Cyrenius, was at that time governor of Syria, and 
that Cyrenius only governed Syria ten years after the birth of Jesus, I shall 
be very much embarrassed, and no doubt you will extricate me from this 
little difficulty. For how could a book be inspired if there were one single 
untruth in it? 

52°. When I teach that, as Matthew says, the family went into Egypt, I 
shall be told that that is not true, but that, as the other evangelists say, the 
family remained in Judea; and if I then grant that they remained in Judea, I 
shall be told that they were in Egypt. Is it not simpler to say that one can be 
in two places at once, as happened to St. Francis Xavier and several other 
saints? 

53°. Astronomers may laugh at the star which led the three kings to a 
stable. But you are great astrologers, and will be able to explain the 
phenomenon. Tell me, especially, how much gold the kings presented. For 
you are wont to extort a good deal of it from kings and peoples. And in 
regard to the fourth king, Herod, why did he fear that Jesus, born in a stable, 
might become king of the Jews? Herod was king only by permission of the 
Romans; it was the business of Augustus. The massacre of the innocents is 
rather curious. I am disappointed that no Roman writer mentions it. An 
ancient and most truthful (as they all are) martyrology gives the number of 
these martyred infants as fourteen thousand. If you would like me to add a 
few thousand more, you have only to say so. 

54°. You will tell me how the devil carried off God and perched him on a 
hill in Galilee, from which one could see all the kingdoms of the earth. The 


devil promising these kingdoms to God, provided God worships the devil, 
may scandalise many good people, whom I recommend to your notice. 

55°. I beg you, when you go to a wedding feast, to tell me how God, who 
also went to a wedding feast, succeeded in changing water into wine for the 
sake of people who were already drunk. 

56°. When you eat figs at breakfast towards the end of July, I beg you to 
tell me why God, being hungry, looked for figs at the beginning of the 
month of March, when it was not the season of figs. 

57°. Having received your instructions on all the prodigies of this nature, 
I shall have to say that God was condemned to be executed for original sin. 
And if I am told that there was never any question of original sin, either in 
the Old or the New Testament; that it is merely stated that Adam was 
condemned to die on the day on which he should eat the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and he did not die; and that Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 
formerly a Manichean, was the first to set up the doctrine of original sin, I 
submit to you that, as my hearers are not the simple folk of Hippo, I run 
some risk of exciting derision by speaking much without saying anything. 
When certain cavillers came to show me that God could not possibly be 
executed because an apple was eaten four thousand years before his death, 
and could not possibly have redeemed the human race, yet, apart from a 
chosen few, left the whole of it in the devil’s claws, I had only verbiage to 
give in reply, and went away to hide my shame. 

58°. Throw some light for me on the prophecy which Our Lord makes in 
Luke (ch. xxi.). Jesus says explicitly that he will come in a cloud with great 
power and great glory before the generation to which he speaks shall pass 
away. He did not do this; he did not come in the clouds. If he came in some 
fog or other, we know nothing about it; tell me what you think. The Apostle 
Paul also says to his Thessalonian disciples that they will go with him in the 
clouds to Jesus. Why did they not go? Does it cost more to go to the clouds 
than to the third heaven? I beg your forgiveness, but I prefer the clouds of 
Aristophanes to those of Paul. 

59°. Shall I say with Luke that Jesus went up to heaven from the little 
village of Bethany? Shall I state with Matthew that it was from Galilee, 
where the disciples saw him for the last time? Or shall I take the word of a 
learned doctor who says that Jesus had one foot in Bethany and another in 
Galilee? The latter opinion seems to me the more probable, but I will await 
your decision. 


60°. I shall then be asked whether Peter was ever at Rome. I shall reply, 
of course, that he was pope there for twenty-five years; and the chief reason 
I shall give is that we have an epistle from the good man (who could neither 
read nor write), and that it is dated from Babylon. There is no answer to that 
argument, but I should like something stronger. 

61°. Please tell me why the “Apostles’ Creed” was not written until the 
time of Jerome and Rufinus, four hundred years after the apostles. Tell me 
why the earliest fathers of the Church never quote any but the gospels 
which we call apocryphal. Is it not a clear proof that the four canonical 
gospels had not yet been written? 

62°. Are you not sorry, as I am, that the early Christians forged so much 
bad poetry, and attributed it to the Sibyls? And that they forged letters of 
Paul and Seneca, of Jesus, of Mary, and of Pilate? And that they thus set up 
their sect on a hundred forgeries which would be punished to-day by any 
court in the world? These frauds are now recognised by all scholars. We are 
reduced to calling them “pious.” But is it not sad that your truth should be 
based on lies? 

63°. Tell me why, since Jesus did not institute seven sacraments, we have 
seven sacraments; why, whereas Jesus never said that he was threefold and 
had two natures and two wills and one person, we make him threefold, with 
one person and two natures; and why, having two wills, he had not the will 
to instruct us in the dogmas of the Christian religion. 

64°. Is the pope infallible when he consorts with his mistress, and when 
he brings to supper a bottle of poisoned wine for Cardinal Cornetto? When 
two councils anathematise each other, as has often happened, which of them 
is infallible? 

65°. Would it not really be better to avoid these labyrinths, and simply 
preach virtue? When God comes to judge us, I doubt very much if he will 
ask us whether grace is versatile or concomitant whether marriage is the 
visible sign of an invisible thing, whether we believe that there are ten 
choirs of angels or nine, whether the pope is above the council or the 
council above the pope. Will it be a crime in his eyes to have prayed to him 
in Spanish when one does not know Latin? Shall we be visited with his 
cruel wrath for having eaten a pennyworth of bad meat on a certain day? 
And shall we be eternally rewarded if, like you, my learned masters, we ate 
a hundred piastres’ worth of turbot, sole, and sturgeon? You do not believe 


it in the depth of your hearts; you believe that God will judge you by your 
works, not by the opinions of Thomas and Bonaventure. 

Shall I not render a service to men in speaking to them only of morality? 
This morality is so pure, so holy, so universal, so clear, so ancient, that it 
seems to come from God himself, like the light which we regard as the first 
of his works. Has he not given men self-love to secure their preservation; 
benevolence, beneficence, and virtue to control their self-love; the natural 
need to form a society; pleasure to enjoy, pain to warn us to enjoy in 
moderation, passions to spur us to great deeds, and wisdom to curb our 
passions? Will you allow me to announce these truths to the noble people of 
Spain? 

66°. If you bid me conceal these truths, and strictly enjoin me to 
announce the miracles of St. James of Galicia, or of Our Lady of Atocha, or 
of Maria d’Agreda (who in her ecstasies behaved in a most improper 
manner), tell me what I must do with those who dare to doubt? Must I, for 
their edification, have the ordinary and extraordinary question put to them? 

I await the honour of your reply, 

Dominico Zapata, y verdadero, y honrado, y caricativo. 

Zapata, receiving no answer, took to preaching God in all simplicity. He 
announced to men the common father, the rewarder, punisher, and pardoner. 
He extricated the truth from the lies, and separated religion from fanaticism; 
he taught and practised virtue. He was gentle, kindly, and modest; and he 
was burned at Valladolid in the year of grace 1631. Pray God for the soul of 
Brother Zapata. 


WE MUST TAKE SIDES; Or, the Principle of 
Action 


INTRODUCTION 


It is not a question of taking sides between Russia and Turkey; for these 
States will, sooner of later, come to an understanding without my 
intervention. 

It is not a question of declaring oneself in favour of one English faction 
and against another; for they will soon have disappeared, to make room for 
others. 

I am not endeavouring to choose between Greek and Armenian 
Christians, Eutychians and Jacobites, Christians who are called Papists and 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, the primitive folk called Quakers, 
Anabaptists, Jansenists, Molinists, Socinians, Pietists, and so many other 
‘ists. I wish to live in peace with all these gentlemen, whenever I may meet 
them, and never dispute with them; because there is not a single one of 
them who, when he has a crown to share with me, will not know his 
business perfectly, or who would spend a single penny for the salvation of 
my soul or his own. 

I am not going to take sides between the old and the new French 
Parliaments; because in a few years there will be no question of either of 
them. 


Nor between the ancients and the moderns; because the trial would be 
endless. 

Nor between the Jansenists and the Molinists; because they exist no 
longer, and, thank God, five or six thousand volumes have become as 
useless as the works of St. Ephraim. 

Nor between the partisans of the French and the Italian opera; because it 
is a mere matter of fancy. 

The subject I have in mind is but a trifle — namely, the question whether 
there is or is not a God; and I am going to examine it in all seriousness and 
good faith, because it interests me, and you also. 


I: OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION 


Everything is in motion, everything acts and reacts, in nature. 

Our sun turns on its axis with a rapidity that astonishes us; other suns 
turn with the same speed, while countless swarms of planets revolve round 
them in their orbits, and the blood circulates more than twenty times an 
hour in the lowliest of our animals. 

A straw that is borne on the wind tends naturally towards the centre of 
the earth, just as the earth gravitates towards the sun, and the sun towards 
the earth. The sea owes to the same laws its eternal ebb and flow. In virtue 
of the same laws the vapours which form our atmosphere rise continually 
from the earth, and fall again in dew, rain, hail, snow, and thunder. 


Everything, even death, is active. Corpses are decomposed, transformed 
into plants, and nourish the living, which in their turn are the food of others. 
What is the principle of this universal activity? 

This principle must be unique. The unvarying uniformity of the laws 
which control the march of the heavenly bodies, the movements of our 
globe, every species and genus of animal, plant, and mineral, indicates that 
there is one mover. If there were two, they would either differ, or be 
opposed to each other, or like each other. If they were different, there would 
be no harmony; if opposed, things would destroy each other; if like, it 
would be as if there were only one — a twofold employment. 

I am encouraged in this belief that there can be but one principle, one 
single mover, when I observe the constant and uniform laws of the whole of 
nature. 

The same gravitation reaches every globe, and causes them to tend 
towards each other in direct proportion, not to their surfaces, which might 
be the effect of an impelling fluid, but to their masses. 

The square of the revolution of every planet is as the cube of its distance 
from the sun (which proves, one may note, what Plato had somehow 
divined, that the world is the work of the eternal geometrician). 

The rays of light are reflected and refracted from end to end of the 
universe. All the truths of mathematics must be the same on the star Sirius 
as in our little home. 


If I glance at the animal world, I find that all quadrupeds, and all 
wingless bipeds, reproduce their kind by the same process of copulation, 
and all the females are viviparous. 

All female birds lay eggs. 

In each species there is the same manner of reproduction and feeding. 

Each species of plants has the same basic qualities. 

Assuredly the oak and the nut have come to no agreement to be born and 
to grow in the same way, any more than Mars and Saturn have come to an 
understanding to observe the same laws. There is, therefore, a single, 
universal, and powerful intelligence, acting always by invariable laws. 

No one doubts that an armillary sphere, landscapes, drawings of animals, 
or models in coloured wax, are the work of clever artists. Is it possible for 
the copyists to be intelligent and the originals not? This seems to me the 
strongest demonstration; I do not see how it can be assailed. 


ll: OF THE NECESSARY AND ETERNAL 
PRINCIPLE OF ACTION 


This single mover is very powerful, since it directs so vast and complex a 
machine. It is very intelligent, since the smallest spring of this machine 
cannot be equalled by us, who are intelligent beings. 

It is a necessary being, since without it the machine would not exist. 


It is eternal, for it cannot be produced from nothing, which, being 
nothing, can produce nothing; given the existence of something, it is 
demonstrated that something has existed for all eternity. This sublime truth 
has become trivial. So great has been the advance of the human mind in our 
time, in spite of the efforts to brutalise us which the masters of ignorance 
have made for so many centuries. 


lll: WHAT IS THIS PRINCIPLE? 


I cannot prove synthetically the existence of the principle of action, the 
prime mover, the Supreme Being, as Dr. Clarke does. If this method were in 
the power of man, Clarke was, perhaps, worthy to employ it; but analysis 
seems to me more suitable for our poor ideas. It is only by ascending the 
stream of eternity that I can attempt to reach its source. 

Having therefore recognised from movement that there is a mover; 
having proved from action that there is a principle of action; I seek the 
nature of this universal principle. And the first thing I perceive, with secret 
distress but entire resignation, is that, being an imperceptible part of the 
great whole; being, as Plato says in the Timezus, a point between two 
eternities; it will be impossible for me to understand this great whole, which 
hems me in on every side, and its master. 

Yet I am a little reassured on seeing that I am able to measure the 
distance of the stars, and to recognise the course and the laws which keep 
them in their orbits. I say to myself: Perhaps, if I use my reason in good 
faith, I may suceed in discovering some ray of probability to lighten me in 
the dark night of nature. And if this faint dawn which I seek does not come 
to me, I shall be consoled to think that my ignorance is invincible; that 
knowledge which is forbidden me is assuredly useless to me; and that the 
great Being will not punish me for having sought a knowledge of him and 
failed to obtain it. 


IV: WHERE IS THE FIRST PRINCIPLE? IS IT 
INFINITE? 


I do not see the first motive and intelligent principle of the animal called 
man, when he demonstrates a geometrical proposition or lifts a burden. Yet 
I feel irresistibly that there is one in him, however subordinate. I cannot 
discover whether this first principle is in his heart, or in his head, or in his 
blood, or in his whole body. In the same way I have detected a first 
principle in nature, and have seen that it must necessarily be eternal. But 
where is it? 

If it animates all existence, it is in all existence: that seems to be beyond 
doubt. It is in all that exists, just as movement is in the whole body of an 
animal, if one may use so poor a comparison. 

But while it is in what exists, can it be in what does not exist? Is the 
universe infinite? I am told that it is; but who will prove it? I regard it as 
eternal, because it cannot have been made from nothing; because the great 
principle, “nothing comes from nothing,” is as true as that two and two 
make four; because, as we saw elsewhere, it is an absurd contradiction to 
say that the active being has spent an eternity without acting, the formative 
being has been eternal without forming anything, and the necessary being 
has been, during an eternity, a useless being. 

But I see no reason why this necessary being should be infinite. Its 
nature seems to me to be wherever there is existence; but why, and how, an 
infinite existence? Newton has demonstrated the void, which had until his 
time been a matter of conjecture. If there is a void in nature, there may be a 
void outside nature. What need is there that beings should extend to 
infinity? What would an infinite extension be? Nor can we have infinity in 
number. There is no number and no extension to which I cannot add. It 
seems to me that in this matter the conclusion of Cudworth is preferable to 
that of Clarke. 

God is present everywhere, says Clarke. Yes, doubtless; but everywhere 
where there is something, not where there is not. To be present in nothing 
seems to me a contradiction in terms, an absurdity. I am compelled to admit 
eternity, but I am not compelled to admit an actual infinity. 


In fine, what does it matter to me whether space is a reality or merely an 
idea in my mind? What does it matter whether or no the necessary, 
intelligent, powerful, eternal being, the former of all being, is in this 
imaginary space? Am I less his work? Am I less dependent on him? Is he 
the less my master? I see this master of the world with the eyes of my mind, 
but I see him not beyond the world. 

It is still disputed whether or no infinite space is a reality. I will not base 
my judgment on so equivocal a point, a quarrel worthy of the scholastics. I 
will not set up the throne of God in imaginary spaces. 

If it is allowable to compare once more the little things which seem large 
to us to what is great in reality, let us imagine a gentleman of Madrid trying 
to persuade a Castilian neighbour that the king of Spain is master of the sea 
to the north of California, and that whoever doubts it is guilty of high 
treason. The Castilian replies: I do not even know whether there is a sea 
beyond California. It matters little to me whether there is or not, provided 
that I have the means of subsistence in Madrid. I do not need this sea to be 
discovered to make me faithful to the king my master on the banks of the 
Manzanares. Whether or no there are vessels beyond Hudson Bay, he has 
none the less power to command me here; I feel my dependence on him in 
Madrid, because I know that he is master of Madrid. 

In the same way, our dependence on the great being is not due to the fact 
that he is present outside the world, but to the fact that he is present in the 
world. I do but ask pardon of the master of nature for comparing him to a 
frail human being in order to make my meaning clearer. 


V: THAT ALL THE WORKS OF THE ETERNAL 
BEING ARE ETERNAL 


The principle of nature being necessary and eternal, and its very essence 
being to act, it must have been always active. If it had not been an 
everactive God, it would have been an eternally indolent God, the God of 
Epicurus, the God who is good for nothing. This truth seems to me to be 
fully demonstrated. 

Hence the world, his work, whatever form it assume, is, like him, 
eternal; just as the light is as old as the sun, movement as old as matter, and 
food as old as the animals; otherwise the sun, matter, and the animals would 
be, not merely useless, but self-contradictory things, chimeras. 

What, indeed, could be more contradictory than an essentially active 
being that has been inactive during an eternity; a formative being that has 
fashioned nothing, or merely formed a few globes some years ago, without 
there being the least apparent reason for making them at one time rather 
than another? The intelligent principle can do nothing without reason; 
nothing can exist without an antecedent and necessary reason. This 
antecedent and necessary reason has existed eternally; therefore the 
universe is eternal. 

We speak here a strictly philosophical language; it is not our part even to 
glance at those who use the language of revelation. 


Vi: THAT THE ETERNAL BEING, AND FIRST 
PRINCIPLE, HAS ARRANGED ALL THINGS 
VOLUNTARILY 


It is clear that this supreme, necessary, active intelligence is possessed of 
will, and has arranged all things because it willed them. How can one act, 
and fashion all things, without willing to fashion them? That would be the 
action of a mere machine, and this machine would presuppose another first 
principle, another mover. We should always have to end in a first intelligent 
being of some kind or other. We wish, we act, we make machines, when we 
will; hence the great very powerful Demiourgos has done all things because 
he willed. 

Spinoza himself recognises in nature an intelligent, necessary power. But 
an intelligence without will would be an absurdity, since such an 
intelligence would be useless; it would do nothing, because it would not 
will to do anything. Hence the great necessary being has willed everything 
that it has done. 

I said above that it has done all things necessarily because, if its works 
were not necessary, they would be useless. But does this necessity deprive it 
of will? Certainly not. I necessarily will to be happy, but I will it none the 
less on that account; on the contrary, I will it all the more strongly because I 
will it irresistibly. 

Does this necessity deprive it of liberty? Not at all. Liberty can only be 
the power to act. Since the supreme being is very powerful, it is the freest of 
beings. 

We thus recognise that the great artisan of things is necessary, eternal, 
intelligent, powerful, possessed of will, and free. 


Vil: THAT ALL BEINGS, WITHOUT 
EXCEPTION, ARE SUBJECT TO ETERNAL 
LAWS 


What are the effects of this eternal power that dwells essentially in nature? I 
see only two classes of them, the insensitive and the sensitive. 

The earth, the seas, the planets, the suns, seem admirable but lifeless 
things, devoid of sensibility. A snail that wills, has some degree of 
perception, and makes love, seems, to that extent, to have an advantage 
greater than all the glory of the suns that illumine space. 

But all these beings are alike subject to eternal and unvarying laws. 

Neither the sun, nor the snail, nor the oyster, nor the dog, nor the ape, nor 
man, has given himself any one of the things which he has; it is evident that 
they have received everything. 

Man and the dog are born, unwittingly, of a mother who has brought 
them into the world in spite of herself. Both of them suck the mother’s 
breast without knowing what they do, and they do this in virtue of a very 
delicate and complex mechanism, the nature of which is known to few men. 

Both of them have, after a time, ideas, memory, and will; the dog much 
earlier than the man. 

If the animals were mere machines, it would be another argument for the 
position of those who believe that man also is a mere machine; but there are 
now none who do not admit that the animals have ideas, memory, and a 
measure of intelligence, and that they improve their knowledge; that a 
hunting-dog learns its work, an old fox is more astute than a young one, and 
so on. 

Whence have they these faculties, if not from the primordial eternal 
cause, the principle of action, the great being that animates the whole of 
nature? 

Man obtains the faculties of the animals much later than they, but in a 
higher degree; can he obtain them from any other source? 

He has nothing but what the great being has given him. It would be a 
strange contradiction, a singular absurdity, if all the stars and elements, the 
animals and plants, obeyed, unceasingly and irresistibly, the laws of the 
great being, and man alone were independent of them. 


Vill: THAT MAN IS ESSENTIALLY SUBJECT 
IN EVERYTHING TO THE ETERNAL LAWS OF 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 


Let us regard, with the eyes of reason, this animal man which the great 
being has produced. 


What is his first sensation? A sensation of pain; then the pleasure of 
feeding. That is the whole of our life: pain and pleasure. Whence have we 
these two springs which keep us in action until our last moment, if not from 
this first principle of action, this Demiourgos? Assuredly we do not give 
pain to ourselves; and how could we be the cause of our few pleasures? We 
have said elsewhere that it is impossible for us to invent a new kind of 
pleasure — that is to say, a new sense. Let us now Say that it is equally 
impossible for us to invent a new kind of pain. The most execrable of 
tyrants cannot do it. The Jews, whose tortures have been described by the 
Benedictine monk Calmet in his dictionary, could only cut, tear, mutilate, 
draw, burn, strangle, and crush; all torments may thus be summarised. We 
can therefore do nothing of ourselves, either for good or evil; we are but the 
blind instruments of nature. 

But I wish to think and I think, most men will recklessly assert. Let us 
consider it. What was our first idea after the feeling of pain? The idea of the 
breast that we sucked; then the face of the nurse; then a few other objects 
and needs made their faint impressions. Would any one up to this point 
venture to say that he was more than a sentient automaton, a wretched 
abandoned animal destitute of knowledge or power, an outcast of nature? 
Will he venture to say that in this condition he is a thinking being, the 
author of his own ideas, the possessor of a soul? What is the son of a king 
when he leaves the womb? He would excite the disgust of his father, if he 
were not his father. A flower of the field that one treads underfoot is an 
infinitely superior thing. 


IX: OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION IN 
SENTIENT BEINGS 


There comes at length a time when a greater or smaller number of 
perceptions, received in our mechanism, seem to present themselves to our 
will. We think that we are forming ideas. It is as if, when we turn the tap of 
a fountain, we were to think that we cause the water which streams out. We 
create ideas, poor creatures that we are! It is evident that we had no share in 
the former, yet we would regard ourselves as the authors of the latter. If we 
reflect well on this vain boast of forming ideas, we shall see that it is 
insolent and absurd. 

Let us remember that there is nothing in external objects with the least 
analogy, the least relation, to a feeling, an idea, a thought. Let an eye or an 
ear be made by the best artisan in the world; the eye will see nothing, the 
ear will hear nothing. It is the same with our living body. The universal 
principle of action does everything in us. He has not made us an exception 
to the rest of nature. 

Two experiences which are constantly repeated during the course of our 
life, and of which I have spoken elsewhere, will convince every thoughtful 
man that our ideas, our wills, and our actions do not belong to us. 

The first is that no one knows, or can know, what idea he will have at 
any minute, what desire he will have, what word he will speak, what 
movement his body will perform. 

The second is that during sleep it is clear that we have not the least share 
in what takes place in our dreams. We grant that we are then mere automata, 
on which an invisible power acts with a force that is as real and powerful as 
it is incomprehensible. This power fills the mind with ideas, inspires 
desires, passions, reflections. It sets in motion all the organs of the body. It 
has happened at times that a mother has smothered, in a restless dream, the 
new-born child that lay by her side; that a man has killed his friend. How 
many musicians have composed music during sleep? How many young 
preachers have composed sermons during their sleep. 

If our life were equally divided between waking and sleeping, instead of 
our usually spending a third of our short career in sleep, and if we always 
dreamed during sleep, it would then be evident that half of our life did not 


depend on us. In any case, assuming that we spend eight out of the twenty- 
four hours in sleep, it is plain that a third of our existence is beyond our 
control. Add to this infancy, add all the time that is occupied in purely 
animal functions, and see how much is left. You will admit with surprise 
that at least half our life does not belong to us at all. Then reflect how 
inconsistent it would be if one half depended on us and the other half did 
not. 

Conclude, therefore, that the universal principle of action does 
everything in us. 


Here the Jansenist interrupts me and says: “You are a plagiarist; you 
have taken your doctrine from the famous book, The Action of God on 
Created Things, or Physical Premotion, by our great patriarch Boursier.” I 
have said somewhere of Boursier that he had dipped his pen in the inkpot of 
the Deity. No, my friend; I have never received anything from the Jansenists 
or the Molinists except a strong aversion for sects, and some indifference to 
their opinions. Boursier, taking God as his model, knows precisely what 
was the nature of Adam’s dream when God took a rib from his side 
wherewith to make woman; he knows the nature of his concupiscence, 
habitual grace, and actual grace. He knows, with St. Augustine, that men 
and women would have engendered children dispassionately in the earthly 
paradise, just as one sows a field, without any feeling of carnal pleasure. He 
is convinced that Adam sinned only by distraction in the earthly paradise. I 
know nothing about these things, and am content to admire those who have 
so splendid and profound a knowledge. 


X: OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION CALLED 
THE SOUL 


But, some centuries later in the history of man, it came to be imagined that 
we have a soul which acts of itself; and the idea has become so familiar that 
we take it for a reality. 

We talk incessantly of “the soul,” though we have not the least idea of 
the meaning of it. 


To some the soul means the life; to others it is a small, frail image of 
ourselves, which goes, when we die, to drink the waters of Acheron; to 
others it is a harmony, a memory, an entelechy. In the end it has been 
converted into a little being that is not body, a breath that is not air; and of 
this word “breath,” which corresponds to “spirit” in many tongues, a kind of 
thing has been made which is nothing at all. 

Who can fail to see that men uttered, and still utter, the word “soul” 
vaguely and without understanding, as we utter the words “movement,” 
“understanding,” “imagination,” “memory,” “desire,” and “will”? There is 
no real being which we call will, desire, memory, imagination, 
understanding, or movement; but the real being called man understands, 
imagines, remembers, desires, wills, and moves. They are abstract terms, 
invented for convenience of speech. I run, I sleep, I awake; but there is no 
such physical reality as running, sleep, or awakening. Neither sight, nor 
hearing, nor touch, nor smell, nor taste, is a real being; I hear, I see, I smell, 
I taste, I touch. And how could I do this if the great being had not so 
disposed all things; if the principle of action, the universal cause — in one 
word, God — had not given us these faculties? 

We may be quite sure that there would be just as much reason to grant 
the snail a hidden being called a “free soul” as to grant it to man. The snail 
has a will, desires, tastes, sensations, ideas, and memory. It wishes to move 
towards the material of its food or the object of its love. It remembers it, has 
an idea of it, advances towards it as quickly as it can; it knows pleasure and 
pain. Yet you are not terrified when you are told that the animal has not a 
spiritual soul; that God has bestowed on it these gifts for a little time; that 
he who moves the stars moves also the insect. But when it comes to man 
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you change your mind. This poor animal seems to you so worthy of your 
respect — that is to say, you are so proud — that you venture to place in its 
frail body something that seems to share the nature of God himself, yet 
something that seems to you at times diabolical in the perversity of its 
thoughts; something wise and foolish, good and execrable, heavenly and 
infernal, invisible, immortal, incomprehensible. And you have familiarised 
yourself with this idea, as you have grown accustomed to speak of 
movement, though there is no such being as movement; as you use abstract 
words, though there are no abstract beings. 


Xl: EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
ACTION CALLED THE SOUL 


There is, nevertheless, a principle of action in man. Yes, there is one 
everywhere. But can this principle be anything else than a spring, a secret 
first mover which is developed by the ever-active first principle — a 
principle that is as powerful as it is secret, as demonstrable as it is invisible, 
which we have recognised as the essential cause in the whole of nature? 


If you create movement or ideas because you will it, you are God for the 
time being; for you have all the attributes of God — will, power, and 
creation. Consider the absurdity into which you fall in making yourself 
God. 

You have to choose between these two alternatives: either to be God 
whenever you will, or to depend continually on God. The first is 
extravagant; the second alone is reasonable. 

If there were in our body a little god called “the free soul,” which 
becomes so frequently a little devil, this littke god would have to be 
regarded either as having been created from all eternity, or as created at the 
moment of your conception, or during your embryonic life, or at birth, or 
when you begin to feel. All these positions are equally ridiculous. 

A little subordinate god, existing uselessly during a past eternity and 
descending into a body that often dies at birth, is the height of absurdity. 

If this little god-soul is supposed to be created at the moment of 
conception, we must consider the master of nature, the being of beings, 
continually occupied in watching assignations, attentive to every 
intercourse of man and woman, ever ready to despatch a sentient and 
thinking soul into a recess between the entrails. A fine lodging for a little 
god! When the mother brings forth a still-born child, what becomes of the 
god-soul that had been lodged in the abdomen? Whither has it returned? 

The same difficulties and absurdities, equally ridiculous and revolting, 
and found in connection with each of the other suppositions. The idea of a 
soul, as it is usually and thoughtlessly conceived by people, is one of the 
most foolish things that has ever been devised. 


How much more reasonable, more decent, more respectful to the 
supreme being, more in harmony with our nature, and therefore truer, is it 
not to say: 

“We are machines made successively by the eternal geometrician; 
machines made like all the other animals, having the same organs, the same 
needs, the same pleasures, the same pains; far superior to all of them in 
many things, inferior to them in others; having received from the great 
being a principle of action which we cannot penetrate; receiving everything, 
giving ourselves nothing; and a million times more subject to him than the 
clay is to the potter who moulds it”? 

Once more, either man is a god or he is precisely as I have described 
him. 


Xil: WHETHER THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION 
IN ANIMALS IS FREE 


There is a principle of action in man and in every animal, just as there is in 
every machine; and this first mover, this ultimate spring, is necessarily 
eternally arranged by the master, otherwise all would be chaos, and there 
would be no world. 

Every animal, like every machine, necessarily and irresistibly obeys the 
power that directs it. That is evident, and sufficiently familiar. Every animal 
is possessed of will, and one must be a fool to think that a dog following its 
master has not the will to follow him. No doubt, it follows him irresistibly; 
but it follows voluntarily. Does it follow freely? Yes, if nothing prevents it; 
that is to say, it can follow, it wills to follow, and it follows. The freedom to 
follow is not in its will, but in the power to walk that is given to it. A 
nightingale wills to make its nest, and makes it when it has found some 
moss. It had the freedom to construct this cradle, just as it had freedom to 
sing when it desires, and has not a chill. But was it free to have the desire? 
Did it will to will to make its nest? Had it that absurd “liberty of 
indifference” which theologians would describe as follows: “I neither will 
to make my nest nor the contrary; it is a matter of complete indifference to 
me; but I am going to will to make my nest solely for the sake of willing, 
and without being determined to do it in any way, merely to prove that I am 
free”? Such is the absurdity we find taught in the schools. If the nightingale 
could speak, it would say to these doctors: “I am irresistibly determined to 
nest, I will to nest, and I nest; you are irresistibly determined to reason 
badly, and you fulfil your destiny as I do mine.” 

We will now see if man is free in any other sense. 


Xill: OF THE LIBERTY OF MAN, AND OF 
DESTINY 


A ball that drives another, a hunting-dog that necessarily and voluntarily 
follows a stag, a stag that leaps a great ditch not less necessarily and 
voluntarily, a roe that gives birth to another roe, which will bring a third 
into the world — these things are not more irresistibly determined than we 
are to do all that we do. Let us remember always how inconsistent and 
absurd it would be for one set of things to be arranged and the other not. 

Every present event is born of the past, and is father of the future; 
otherwise the universe would be quite other than it is, as Leibnitz has well 
said, more correct in this than in his pre-established harmony. The eternal 
chain can be neither broken nor entangled. The great being who necessarily 
sustains it cannot let it hang uncertainly, nor change it; for he would then no 
longer be the necessary and immutable being, the being of beings; he would 
be frail, inconstant, capricious; he would belie his nature, and exist no 
longer. 

Hence, an inevitable destiny is the law of nature, as the whole of 
antiquity felt. The dread of depriving man of some false liberty, robbing 
virtue of its merit, and relieving crime of its horror, has at times alarmed 
tender souls; but as soon as they were enlightened they returned to this great 
truth, that all things are enchained and necessary. 

Man is free, we repeat, when he can do what he wills to do; but he is not 
free to will; it is impossible that he should will without cause. If this cause 
is not infallibly followed by its effect, it is no cause. It would not be more 
absurd for a cloud to say to the wind: “I do not wish to be driven by you.” 
This truth can never injure morality. Vice is always vice, as disease is 
always disease. It will always be necessary to repress the wicked; if they are 
determined to evil, we must reply that they are equally predestined to 
chastisement. 

Let us make these truths clearer. 


XIV: ABSURDITY OF WHAT IS CALLED 
LIBERTY OF INDIFFERENCE 


What an admirable spectacle is that of the eternal destinies of all beings 
chained to the throne of the maker of all worlds! I imagine a time when it is 
not so, but a chimerical liberty makes every event uncertain. I imagine that 
one of the substances intermediate between us and the great being (there 
may be millions of such beings) comes to consult the eternal being on the 
destiny of some of the enormous globes that stand at such vast distances 
from us. The sovereign of nature would be forced to reply: “I am not 
sovereign, I am not the great necessary being; every little embryo is a 
master of destiny. The whole world is free to will without any other cause 
than the will. The future is uncertain; everything depends on caprice. I can 
foresee nothing. This great whole, which you regarded as so regular, is but a 
vast anarchy in which all is done without cause or reason. I shall be very 
careful not to say to you that such and such a thing will happen; for then the 
wicked folk who people the globes would do the contrary to what I had 
foretold, if it were only from malice. Men always dare to be jealous of their 
master, when he has not a power so absolute as to take away the very 
faculty of jealousy; they are pleased to see him fall into a trap. I am but 
weak and ignorant. Appeal to one more powerful and more gifted than I.” 

Possibly this allegory will avail more than any other argument to arrest 
the partisans of this empty liberty of indifference, if there still be any, and 
those who labour to reconcile foreknowledge with this liberty, and those 
who, in the university of Salamanca or in Bedlam, still speak of medicinal 
and concomitant grace. 


XV: OF EVIL AND, IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE 
DESTRUCTION OF BEASTS 


We have never had any idea of good and evil, save in relation to ourselves. 
The sufferings of an animal seem to us evils, because, being animals 
ourselves, we feel that we should excite compassion if the same were done 
to us. We should have the same feeling for a tree if we were told that it 
suffered torment when it was cut; and for a stone if we learned that it suffers 
when it is dressed. But we should pity the tree and the stone much less than 
the animal, because they are less like us. Indeed, we soon cease to be 
touched by the awful destiny of the beasts that are intended for our table. 
Children who weep at the death of the first chicken they see killed laugh at 
the death of the second. 

It is only too sure that the disgusting carnage of our butcheries and 
kitchens does not seem to us an evil. On the contrary, we regard this horror, 
pestilential as it often is, as a blessing of the Lord; and we still have prayers 
in which we thank him for these murders. Yet what can be more abominable 
than to feed constantly on corpses? 

Not only do we spend our lives in killing, and devouring what we have 
killed, but all the animals slaughter each other; they are impelled to do so 
by an invincible instinct. From the smallest insects to the rhinoceros and the 
elephant, the earth is but a vast battle-field, a world of carnage and 
destruction. There is no animal that has not its prey, and that, to capture it, 
does not employ some means equivalent to the ruse and rage with which the 
detestable spider entraps and devours the innocent fly. A flock of sheep 
devours in an hour, as it crops the grass, more insects than there are men on 
the earth. 

What is still more cruel is that in this horrible scene of reiterated murder 
we perceive an evident design to perpetuate all species by means of the 
bloody corpses of their mutual enemies. The victims do not expire until 
nature has carefully provided for new representatives of the species. 
Everything is born again to be murdered. 

Yet I observe no moralist among us, nor any of our fluent preachers or 
boasters, who has ever reflected in the least on this frightful habit, which 
has become part of our nature. We have to go back to the pious Porphyry 


and the sympathetic Pythagoreans to find those who would shame us for our 
bloody gluttony; or we must travel to the land of the Brahmans. Our monks, 
the caprice of whose founders has bade them renounce the flesh, are 
murderers of soles and turbots, if not of partridges and quails. Neither 
among the monks, nor in the Council of Trent, nor in the assemblies of the 
clergy, nor in our academies, has this universal butchery ever been 
pronounced an evil. There has been no more thought given to it in the 
councils of the clergy than in our public-houses. 

Hence the great being is justified of these butcheries in our eyes; or, 
indeed, we are his accomplices. 


XVI: OF EVIL IN THE ANIMAL CALLED MAN 


So much for the beasts; let us come to man. If it be not an evil that the only 
being on earth that knows God by his thoughts should be unhappy in his 
thoughts; if it be not an evil that this worshipper of the Deity should be 
almost always unjust and suffering, should know virtue and commit crime, 
should so often deceive and be deceived, and be the victim or the 
executioner of his fellows, etc.; if all that be not a frightful evil, I know not 
where evil is to be found. 

Beasts and men suffer almost without ceasing; men suffer the more 
because, not only is the gift of thought often a source of torture, but this 
faculty of thinking always makes them fear death, which the beast cannot 
foresee. Man is a very miserable being, having but a few hours of rest, a 
few moments of satisfaction, and a long series of days of sorrow in his short 
life. Everybody admits and says this; and it is true. 

They who have protested that all is well are charlatans. Shaftesbury, who 
set the fashion in this, was a most unhappy man. I have seen Bolingbroke 
torn with grief and rage; and Pope, whom he induced to put this miserable 
joke into verse, was one of the most pitiable men I have ever known, 
misshapen in body, unbalanced in temperament, always ill and a burden to 
himself, harassed by a hundred enemies until his last moment. At least let 
us have happy beings saying that all is well. 

If by all is well it is merely meant that a man’s head is happily placed 
above his shoulders, so that his eyes are better situated beside the root of his 
nose than behind his ears, we may assent. All is well in that sense. The laws 
of physics and mathematics are very well observed in his structure. A man 
who saw the beautiful Anne Boleyn, or the still more beautiful Mary Stuart, 
in her youth, would have said that it was well; would he have said it on 
seeing them die by the hand of the executioner? Would he have said it on 
seeing the grandson of the beautiful Mary Stuart perish in the same way in 
the heart of his capital? Would he have said it on seeing the great-grandson 
even more miserable, because he lived longer? 


Glance over the human race, if it be but from the prescriptions of Sylla to 
the Irish massacres. 


Behold these battlefields, strewn by imbeciles with the corpses of other 
imbeciles, whom they have slain with a substance born of the experiments 
of a monk. See these arms, these legs, these bloody brains, and all these 
scattered limbs; it is the fruit of a quarrel between two ignorant ministers, 
neither of whom would dare to open his mouth in the presence of Newton, 
Locke, or Halley; or of some ridiculous quarrel between two forward 
women. Enter the neighbouring hospital, where are gathered those who are 
not yet dead. Their life is taken from them by fresh torments, and men make 
a fortune out of them, keeping a register of the victims who are dissected 
alive, at so much a day, under the pretext of healing them. 

See these other men, dressed as comedians, earning a little money by 
singing, in a foreign language, a very obscure and insipid song, to thank the 
author of nature for this horrible outrage done to nature; and then tell me 
calmly that all is well. Say the word, if you dare, in connection with 
Alexander VI. and Julius II.; say it over the ruins of a hundred towns that 
have been swallowed up by earthquakes, and amid the twelve millions of 
Americans who are being assassinated, in twelve million ways, to punish 
them for not being able to understand in Latin a papal bull that the monks 
have read to them. Say it to-day, the 24th of August, 1772; a day on which 
the pen trembles in my fingers, the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Pass from these innumerable theatres of 
carnage to the equally unnumbered retreats of sorrow that cover the earth, 
to that swarm of diseases which slowly devour so many poor wretches 
while they yet live; think of that frightful ravage of nature which poisons 
the human race in its source, and associates the most abominable of plagues 
with the most necessary of pleasures. See that despised king Henry III., and 
that mediocre leader the Duke of Mayenne, struck down with the small-pox 
while they are waging civil war; and that insolent descendant of a 
Florentine merchant, Gondi, and Retz, the priest, archbishop of Paris, 
preaching with sword in hand and body diseased. To complete this true and 
horrible picture, fancy yourself amid the floods and volcanoes that have so 
often devastated so many parts of the world; amid the leprosy and the 
plague that have swept it. And do you who read this recall all that you have 
suffered, admit that evil exists, and do not add to so many miseries and 
horrors the wild absurdity of denying them. 


XVII: ROMANCES INVENTED TO EXPLAIN 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 


Of a hundred peoples who have sought the cause of physical and moral evil, 
the Hindoos are the first whose romantic imaginations are known to us. 
They are sublime, if the word “sublime” be taken to mean “high.” Evil, 
according to the ancient Brahmans, comes of a quarrel that once took place 
in the highest heavens, between the faithful and the jealous angels. The 
rebels were cast out of heaven into Ondera for millions of ages. But the 
great being pardoned them at the end of a few thousand years; they were 
turned into men, and they brought upon the earth the evil that they had 
engendered in the empyreean. We have elsewhere described at length this 
ancient fable, the source of all fables. 

It was finely imitated by gifted nations, and grossly reproduced by 
barbarians. Nothing, indeed, is more spiritual and agreeable than the story 
of Pandora and her box. If Hesiod has had the merit of inventing this 
allegory, I think it as superior to Homer as Homer is to Lycophron. 

This box of Pandora, containing all the evils that have issued from it, 
seems to have all the charm of the most striking and delicate allusions. 
Nothing is more enchanting than this origin of our sufferings. But there is 
something still more admirable in the story of Pandora. It has a very high 
merit, which seems to have escaped notice: it is that no one was ever 
commanded to believe it. 


XVIII: OF THE SAME ROMANCES, IMITATED 
BY BARBARIC NATIONS 


In the regions of Chaldea and Syria the barbarians also had their legends of 
the origin of evil. Among one of these nations in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates it was said that a serpent, meeting a burdened and thirsty ass, 
asked what the ass carried. “The recipe of immortality,” said the ass; “God 
has bestowed it upon man, who has laid it on my back. He follows me, but 
is far off, because he has only two legs. I die of thirst; prithee tell me where 
there is a stream.” The serpent led the ass to water, and, while it drank, stole 
the recipe. Hence it is that the serpent is immortal, while man is subject to 
death and all the pains that precede it. 

You will observe that the serpent was thought by all peoples to be 
immortal because it cast its skin. If it changed its skin, this must have been 
in order to become young again. I have spoken elsewhere of this naive 
theology; but it is well to bring it once more to the notice of the reader, in 
order to show him the nature of this venerable antiquity, in which serpents 
and asses played such important parts. 

The Syrians rose higher. They told that man and woman, having been 
created in heaven, desired one day to eat a certain cake; and that they then 
asked an angel to show them the place of retirement. The angel pointed to 
the earth. They went thither; and God, to punish them for their gluttony, left 
them there. Let us also leave them there, and their dinner and their ass and 
their serpent. These inconceivable puerilities of ancient Syria are not worth 
a moment’s notice. The detestable fables of an obscure people should be 
excluded from a serious discussion. 

Let us return from these miserable legends to the great saying of 
Epicurus, which has so long alarmed the whole earth, and to which there is 
no answer but a sigh: “Either God wished to prevent evil and could not do 
so; or he was able to do so, and did not wish.” 

A thousand bachelors and doctors of divinity have fired the arrows of the 
school at this unshakeable rock; in this terrible shelter have the Atheists 
taken refuge. Yet the Atheist must admit that there is in nature an active, 
intelligent, necessary, eternal principle, and that from this principle comes 
all that we call good and evil. Let us discuss the point with the Atheist. 


XIX: DISCOURSE OF AN ATHEIST ON ALL 
THIS 


An Atheist says to me: It has been proved, I admit, that there is an eternal 
and necessary principle. But from the fact that it is necessary I infer that all 
that is derived from it is necessary; you have been compelled to admit this 
yourself. Since everything is necessary, evil is as inevitable as good. The 
great wheel of the ever-turning machine crushes all that comes in its way. I 
have no need of an intelligent being who can do nothing of himself, and 
who is as much a slave to his destiny as I am to mine. If he existed, I should 
have too much with which to reproach him. I should be obliged to call him 
either feeble or wicked. I would rather deny his existence than be 
discourteous to him. Let us get through this miserable life as well as we can, 
without reference to a fantastic being whom no one has ever seen, and to 
whom it would matter little, if he existed, whether we believed in him or 
not. What I think of him can no more affect him, supposing that he exists, 
than what he thinks of me, of which I am ignorant, affects me. There is no 
relation, no connection, no interest between him and me. Either there is no 
such being or he is an utter stranger to me. Let us do as nine hundred and 
ninety-nine mortals out of a thousand do; they work, generate, eat, drink, 
sleep, suffer, and die, without speaking of metaphysics, or knowing that 
there is such a thing. 


XX: DISCOURSE OF A MANICHAEAN 


A Manichean, hearing the Atheist, says to him: You are mistaken. Not only 
is there a God, but there are necessarily two. It has been fully proved that 
the universe is arranged intelligently, and there is an intelligent principle in 
nature; but it is impossible that this intelligent principle, which is the author 
of good, should also be the author of evil. Evil must have its own God. 
Zoroaster was the first to proclaim this great truth, about two thousand 
years ago; and two other Zoroasters came afterwards to confirm it. The 
Parsees have always followed, and still follow, this excellent doctrine. 
Some wretched people or other, called the Jews, at that time in bondage to 
us, learned a little of our science, together with the names of Satan and 
Knatbul. They recognised God and the devil; and the devil was so powerful, 
in the opinion of this poor little people, that one day, when God had 
descended into their country, the devil took him up into a mountain. Admit 
two gods, therefore; the world is large enough to hold them and find 
sufficient work for them. 


XXI: DISCOURSE OF A PAGAN 


Then a Pagan arose, and said: If we are to admit two gods, I do not see what 
prevents us from worshipping a thousand. The Greeks and Romans, who 
were superior to you, were polytheists. It will be necessary some day to 
return to the admirable doctrine that peoples the universe with genii and 
deities; it is assuredly the only system which explains everything — the 
only one in which there is no contradiction. If your wife betrays you, Venus 
is the cause of it. If you are robbed, put the blame on Mercury. If you lose 
an arm or a leg in battle, it was arranged by Mars. So much for the evil. In 
regard to the good, not only do Apollo, Ceres, Pomona, Bacchus, and Flora 
load you with presents, but occasionally the same Mars will rid you of your 
enemies, the same Venus will find you mistresses, the same Mercury may 
pour all your neighbours’ gold into your coffers, provided your hand comes 
to the assistance of his wand. 

It was much easier for these gods to agree in governing the universe than 
it seems to be to this Manichean to reconcile his Ormuzd, the benevolent, 
and Ahriman, the malevolent, two mortal enemies, so as to maintain both 
light and darkness. Many eyes see better than one. Hence all the poets of 
antiquity are continually calling councils of the gods. How can you suppose 
that one god is enough to see to all the details of life on Saturn and all the 
business of the star Capella? What! You imagine that everything on our 
globe, except in the houses of the King of Prussia and the Pope Ganganelli, 
is regulated by councils, and there is no council in heaven! There is no 
better way of deciding things than by a majority of votes. The deity always 
acts in the wisest way. The Theist seems to me, in comparison with a Pagan, 
to be like a Prussian soldier entering the territory of Venice; he is charmed 
with the excellence of the government. “The king of this country,” he says, 
“must work from morning to night. I greatly pity him.” “There is no king,” 
people reply; “we are governed by a council.” 

Here are the true principles of our ancient religion. 

The great being known as Jehovah or Yaa among the Phoenicians, the 
Jove of other Asiatic nations, the Jupiter of the Romans, the Zeus of the 
Greeks, is the sovereign of gods and men. 

Deum sator atque hominum rex. 


The master of the whole of nature, to whom nothing in the whole range 
of being approaches. 

Cui nihil simile, nec secundum. 

The animating spirit of the universe. 


Jovis omnia plena. 

All the ideas that one may have of God are enfolded in this fine verse of 
the ancient Orpheus, quoted throughout antiquity, and repeated in all the 
mysteries. 
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“He is One, self-born, and all was born of One.” 

But he confides to the subordinate gods the care of the stars, the 
elements, the seas, and the bowels of the earth. His wife, who represents the 
expanse of space that he fills, is Juno. His daughter, who is eternal wisdom, 
his word, is Minerva. His other daughter, Venus, is the lover of the poetical 
generation. She is the mother of love, inflaming all sensitive beings, uniting 
them, reproducing by the attraction of pleasure all that necessity devotes to 
death. All the gods have made presents to mortals. Ceres has given them 
com, Bacchus the vine, Pomona fruit; Apollo and Mercury have taught 
them the arts. 

The great Zeus, the great Demiourgos, had made the planets and the 
earth. He had brought men and animals into existence on our planet. The 
first man was, according to the account of Berosus, Alora, father of Sares, 
grandfather of Alaspara, who begot Amenon, of whom was born Metalare, 
who was the father of Daon, father of Everodao, father of Amphis, father of 
Osiarte, father of the famous Sixutros or Xixutrus, King of Chaldea, under 
whom occurred the well-known deluge, which the Greeks called “the 
deluge of Ogyges”; a flood of which the precise date is still uncertain, as is 
that of the other great inundation, which swallowed up the isle of Atlantis 
and part of Greece about six thousand years ago. 

We have another theogony in Sanchoniathon, without a deluge. Those of 
the Hindoos, Chinese, and Egyptians are very different again. 

All events of antiquity are lost in a dark night; but the existence and 
blessings of Jupiter are clearer than the light of the sun. The hero who, 
stirred by his example, did good to men was known by the holy name of 
Dionysos, son of God. Bacchus, Hercules, Perseus, and Romulus also 


received this divine name. Some went so far even as to say that the divine 
virtue was communicated to their mothers. The Greeks and Romans, 
although they were somewhat debauched, as are to-day all Christians of a 
sociable nature, rather drunken, like the canons of Germany, and given to 
unnatural vices, like the French king Henry III. and his Nogaret, were very 
religious. They offered sacrifice and incense, walked in processions, and 
fasted. 

But everything becomes corrupt in time. Religion changed. The splendid 
name of Son of God — that is to say, just and benevolent — was afterwards 
given to the most unjust and cruel of men, because they were powerful. The 
ancient piety, which was humane, was displaced by superstition, which is 
always cruel. Virtue had dwelt on the earth as long as the fathers of families 
were the only priests, and offered to Jupiter and the immortal gods the first 
of their fruits and flowers; but all this was changed when the priests began 
to shed blood and wanted to share with the gods. They did share in truth; 
they took the offerings, and left the smoke to the gods. You know how our 
enemies succeeded in crushing us, adopting our earlier morals, rejecting our 
bloody sacrifices, calling men to the Church, making a party for themselves 
among the poor until such time as they should capture the rich. They took 
our place. We are annihilated, they triumph; but, corrupted at length like 
ourselves, they need a great reform, which I wish them with all my heart. 


XXII: DISCOURSE OF A JEW 


Take no notice of this idolatrous Pagan who would turn God into a Dutch 
president, and offer us subordinate gods like members of parliament. 

My religion, being above nature, can have no resemblance to others. 

The first difference between them and us is that the source of our 
religion was hidden for a very long time from the rest of the earth. The 
dogmas of our fathers were buried, like ourselves, in a little country about a 
hundred and fifty miles long and sixty in width. In this well dwelt the truth 
that was unknown to the whole world, until certain rebels, going forth from 
among us, took from it the name of “truth” in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; and presently boasted that they were 
establishing a new truth. 

The Chaldeans recognised Alora as their father, as you know. The 
Phoenicians descended from a man named Origen, according to 
Sanchoniathon. The Greeks had their Prometheus; the Atlantids had their 
Ouran, called in Greek Ouranos. I say nothing of the Chinese, Hindoos, or 
Scythians. We had our Adam, of whom nobody ever heard except our 
nation, and we only very late. It was not the Ephaistos of the Greeks, known 
to the Latins as Vulcan, who invented the art of using metals; it was 
Tubalcain. The whole of the West was astonished to hear, under 
Constantine, that it was not Bacchus to whom the nations owed the use of 
wine, but Noah, whose name none knew in the whole Roman Empire, any 
more than they knew the names of his ancestors, which were unknown 
throughout the earth. The anecdote was learned only from our Bible, when 
it was translated into Greek; it began to spread about that time. The sun was 
then seen to be no longer the source of light; the light was created before 
the sun, and separated from the darkness, as the waters were separated from 
the waters. Woman was made from a rib, which God himself took out of a 
sleeping man, without awakening him, and without causing his descendants 
to be short of a rib. 

The Tigris, Araxis, Euphrates, and Nile all had their source in the same 
garden. We do not know where the garden was, but its existence is proved, 
because the gate was guarded by a cherub. 

Animals speak. The eloquence of a serpent was fatal to the whole human 
race. A Chaldean prophet conversed with his ass. 


God, the creator of all men, is not the father of all men, but of one family 
alone. This family, always wandering, left the fertile land of Chaldza to 
wander for some time in the neighbourhood of Sodom; from this journey it 
acquired an incontestable right to the city of Jerusalem, which was not yet 
in existence. 

Our family increases at such a rate that seventy men produce, at the end 
of two hundred and fifty years, six hundred and thirty thousand men bearing 
arms; counting the women, children, and old men, that amounts to about 
three millions. These three millions live in a small canton of Egypt which 
cannot maintain twenty thousand people. For their advantage God puts to 
death in one night all the first-born of the Egyptians; and, after this 
massacre, instead of giving Egypt to his people, God puts himself at their 
head to fly with them dry-foot across the sea, and cause a whole generation 
of Jews to die in the desert. 

We have seven times been in slavery in spite of the appalling miracles 
that God works for us every day, causing the moon to stand still in midday, 
and also the sun. Ten out of twelve of our tribes perished for ever. The other 
two are scattered and in misery. We have always prophets, nevertheless. 
God descends continually among our people alone, and mingles only with 
us. He appears constantly to these prophets, his sole confidants and 
favourites. 

He goes to visit Addo or Iddo or Jeddo, and commands him to travel 
without eating. The prophet thinks that God has ordered him to eat that he 
may walk better; he eats, and forthwith he is eaten by a lion (1 Kings xiii.). 


God commands Isaiah to go forth among his fellow-citizens in a most 
unbecoming state of attire, discoopertis natibus (Isaiah xx.). 

God orders Jeremiah to put a yoke on his neck and a saddle on his back 
(ch. xxvii. according to the Hebrews). 

He orders Ezekiel to have himself bound, to eat a parchment book, to lie 
for two hundred and ninety days on the right side and forty days on the left 
side, and then to eat filth with his bread. 

He commands Hosea to take a prostitute and have three children by her; 
then he commands him to pay an adulterous woman and have children by 
her. 

Add to all these prodigies an uninterrupted series of massacres, and you 
will see that among us all things are divine, because nothing is in 


accordance with what men call decent laws. 

Unhappily, we were not well known to other nations until we were 
nearly annihilated. It was our enemies, the Christians, who made us known 
when they despoiled us. They built up their system with material taken from 
a bad Greek translation of our Bible. They insult and oppress us to this day; 
but our turn will come. It is well known how we will triumph at the end of 
the world, when there will be no one left on the earth. 


XXIll: DISCOURSE OF A TURK 


When the Jew had finished, a Turk, who had smoked throughout the 
meeting, washed his mouth, recited the formula “Allah Illah,” and said to 
me: 

I have listened to all these dreamers. I have gathered that thou art a dog 
of a Christian, but thou pleasest me because thou seemest liberal, and art in 
favour of gratuitous predestination. I believe thou art a sensible man, 
assuming that thou dost agree with me. 

Most of thy dogs of Christians have spoken only folly about our 
Mohammed. A certain Baron de Tott, a man of much ability and geniality, 
who did us great service in the last war, induced me some time ago to read a 
book of one of your most learned men, named Grotius, entitled The Truth of 
the Christian Religion. This Grotius accuses our great Mohammed of 
forcing men to believe that a pigeon spoke in his ear, that a camel conversed 
with him during the night, and that he had put half the moon in his sleeve. If 
the most learned of your Christ-worshippers can write such asinine stuff, 
what must I think of the others? 

No, Mohammed did none of these village-miracles, of which people 
speak only a hundred years after the supposed event. He wrought none of 
those miracles which Baron de Tott read to me in the Golden Legend, 
written at Geneva. He wrought none of your miracles in the manner of St. 
Meédard, which have been so much derided in Europe, and at which a 
French ambassador has laughed so much in our presence. The miracles of 
Mohammed were victories. God has shown that he was a favourite by 
subjecting half our hemisphere to him. He was not unknown for two whole 
centuries. He triumphed as soon as he was persecuted. 

His religion is wise, severe, chaste, and humane. Wise, because it knows 
not the folly of giving God associates, and it has no mysteries; severe, 
because it prohibits games of chance, and wine, and strong drinks, and 
orders prayer five times a day; chaste, because it reduces to four the 
prodigious number of spouses who shared the bed of all oriental princes; 
humane, because it imposes on us almsgiving more rigorously than the 
journey to Mecca. 

Add tolerance to all these marks of truth. Reflect that we have in the city 
of Stamboul alone more than a hundred thousand Christians of all sects, 


who carry out all the ceremonies of their cults in peace, and live so happily 
under the shelter of our laws that they never deign to visit you, while you 
crowd to our imperial gate. 


XXIV: DISCOURSE OF A THEIST 


A Theist then asked permission to speak, and said: 

Everyone has his own opinion, good or bad. I should be sorry to distress 
any good man. First, I ask pardon of the Atheist; but it seems to me that, 
compelled as he is to admit an excellent design in the order of the universe, 
he is bound to admit an intelligence that has conceived and carried out this 
design. It is enough, it seems to me, that, when the Atheist lights a candle, 
he admits that it is for the purpose of giving light. It seems to me that he 
should also grant that the sun was made to illumine our part of the universe. 
We must not dispute about such probable matters. 

The Atheist should yield the more graciously since, being a good man, 
he has nothing to fear from a master who has no interest in injuring him. He 
may quite safely admit a God; he will not pay a penny the more in taxes, 
and will not live less comfortably. 

As to you, my pagan friend, I submit that you are rather late with your 
project of restoring polytheism. For that Maxentius ought to have defeated 
Constantine, or else Julian ought to have lived thirty years longer. 

I confess that I see no impossibility in the existence of several beings far 
superior to us, each of whom would superintend some heavenly body. 
Indeed, it would give me some pleasure to prefer your Naiads, Dryads, 
Sylvans, Graces, and Loves to St. Fiacre, St. Pancratius, Sts. Crepin and 
Crepinien, St. Vitus, St. Cunegonde, or St. Marjolaine. But, really, one must 
not multiply things without need; and as a single intelligence suffices for 
the regulation of the world, I will stop at that until other powers show me 
that they share its rule. 

As to you, my Manichean friend, you seem to me a duellist, very fond of 
fighting. I am a peaceful man, and do not like to find myself between two 
rivals who are ever at war. Your Ormuzd is enough for me; you can keep 
your Ahriman. 

I shall always be somewhat embarrassed in regard to the origin of evil; 
but I suppose that the good Ormuzd, who made everything, could not do 
better. I cannot offend him if I say to him: You have done all that a 
powerful, wise, and good being could do. It is not your fault if your works 
cannot be as good and perfect as yourself. Imperfection is one of the 
essential differences between you and your creatures. You could not make 


gods; it was necessary that, since men possessed reason, they should display 
folly, just as there must be friction in every machine. Each man has his dose 
of imperfection and folly, from the very fact that you are perfect and wise. 
He must not be always happy, because you are always happy. It seems to 
me that a collection of muscles, nerves, and veins cannot last more than 
eighty or a hundred years at the most, and that you must be for ever. It 
seems to me impossible that an animal, necessarily compacted of desires 
and wills, should not at times wish to serve his own purpose by doing evil 
to his neighbour. You only never do evil. Lastly, there is necessarily so great 
a distance between you and your works that the good is in you, and the evil 
must be in them. 

As for me, imperfect as I am, I thank you for giving me a short span of 
existence, and especially for not having made me a professor of theology. 

That is not at all a bad compliment. God could not be angry with me, 
seeing that I do not wish to displease him. In fine, I feel that, if I do no evil 
to my brethren and respect my master, I shall have nothing to fear, either 
from Ahriman, or Cerberus and the Furies, or Satan, or Knatbull, or St. 
Fiacre and St. Crepin; and I shall end my days in peace and the pursuit of 
philosophy. 

I come now to you, Mr. Abrabanel and Mr. Benjamin. You seem to me to 
be the maddest of the lot. The Kaffirs, Hottentots, and blacks of New 
Guinea are more reasonable and decent beings than your Jewish ancestors 
were. You have surpassed all nations in exorbitant legends, bad conduct, 
and barbarism. You are paying for it; it is your destiny. The Roman Empire 
has fallen; the Parsees, your former masters, are scattered. The Armenians 
sell rags, and occupy a low position in the whole of Asia. There is no trace 
left of the ancient Egyptians. Why should you be a power? 

As to you, my Turkish friend, I advise you to come to terms as soon as 
possible with the Empress of Russia, if you wish to keep what you have 
usurped in Europe. I am willing to believe that the victories of Mohammed, 
son of Abdala, were miracles; but Catherine II. also works miracles. Take 
care that she do not some day perform the miracle of sending you back to 
the deserts from which you came. In particular, continue to be tolerant; it is 
the true way to please the being of beings, who is alike the father of Turks 
and Russians, Chinese and Japanese, black and yellow man, and of the 
whole of nature. 


XXV: DISCOURSE OF A CITIZEN 


When the Theist had spoken, a man arose and said: I am a citizen, and 
therefore the friend of all these gentlemen. I will not dispute with any of 
them. I wish only to see them all united in the design of aiding and loving 
each other, in making each other happy, in so far as men of such different 
opinions can love each other, and contribute to each other’s happiness, 
which is as difficult as it is necessary. 

To attain this end, I advise them first to cast in the fire all the 
controversial books which come their way, especially those of the Jesuits; 
and also the ecclesiastical gazette, and all other pamphlets which are but the 
fuel of the civil war of fools. 

Next, each of our brethren, whether Theist, Turk, Pagan, Greek 
Christian, Latin Christian, Anglican, Scandinavian, Jew, or Atheist, will 
read attentively several pages of Cicero’s De Officiis, or of Montaigne, and 
some of La Fontaine’s Fables. 

The reading of these works insensibly disposes men to that concord 
which theologians have hitherto held in horror. Their minds being thus 
prepared, every time that a Christian and a Mussulman meet an Atheist they 
will say to him: “Dear brother, may heaven enlighten you”; and the Atheist 
will reply: “When I am converted I shall come and thank you.” 

The Theist will give two kisses to the Manichean woman in honour of 
the two principles. The Greek and Roman woman will give three to each 
member of the other sects, even the Quakers and Jansenists. The Socinians 
need only embrace once, seeing that those gentlemen believe there is only 
one person in God; but this embrace will be equal to three when it is 
performed in good faith. 

We know that an Atheist can live very cordially with a Jew, especially if 
the Jew does not charge more than eight per cent. in lending him money; 
but we have no hope of ever seeing a lively friendship between a Calvinist 
and a Lutheran. All that we require of the Calvinist is that he return the 
salute of the Lutheran with some affection, and do not follow the example 
of the Quakers, who do reverence to nobody; but the Calvinists have not 
their candour. 

We urge the primitive folk called Quakers to marry their sons to the 
daughters of the Theists who are known as Socinians, as these young ladies, 


being nearly all the daughters of priests, are very poor. Not only will it be a 
very good deed before God and men, but these marriages will produce a 
new race, which, representing the first years of the Christian Church, will 
be very useful to the human race. 

These preliminaries being settled, if any quarrel occur between members 
of two different sects, they must never choose a theologian as arbitrator, for 
he would infallibly eat the oyster and leave them the shells. 

To maintain the established peace nothing shall be offered for sale, either 
by a Greek to a Turk, a Turk to a Jew, or a Roman to a Roman, except what 
pertains to food, clothing, lodging, or pleasure. They shall not sell 
circumcision, or baptism, or burial, or permission to tum round the black 
stone in the caaba, or to harden one’s knees before Our Lady of Loretto, 
who is still blacker. 

In all the disputes that shall arise it is expressly forbidden to treat any 
person as a dog, however angry one may be — unless indeed we treat dogs 
as men when they steal our dinner or bite us. 


POEM ON THE LISBON DISASTER; Or an 
Examination of the Axiom, “All is Well” 


Unhappy mortals! Dark and mourning earth! 
Affrighted gathering of human kind! 

Eternal lingering of useless pain! 

Come, ye philosophers, who cry, “All’s well,” 
And contemplate this ruin of a world. 

Behold these shreds and cinders of your race, 
This child and mother heaped in common wreck, 
These scattered limbs beneath the marble shafts — 
A hundred thousand whom the earth devours, 
Who, torn and bloody, palpitating yet, 

Entombed beneath their hospitable roofs, 

In racking torment end their stricken lives. 

To those expiring murmurs of distress, 

To that appalling spectacle of woe, 

Will ye reply: “You do but illustrate 

The iron laws that chain the will of God”? 

Say ye, o’er that yet quivering mass of flesh: 
“God is avenged: the wage of sin is death”? 
What crime, what sin, had those young hearts conceived 
That lie, bleeding and torn, on mother’s breast? 
Did fallen Lisbon deeper drink of vice 

Than London, Paris, or sunlit Madrid? 

In these men dance; at Lisbon yawns the abyss. 


Tranquil spectators of your brothers’ wreck, 
Unmoved by this repellent dance of death, 
Who calmly seek the reason of such storms, 
Let them but lash your own security; 

Your tears will mingle freely with the flood. 
When earth its horrid jaws half open shows, 
My plaint is innocent, my cries are just. 
Surrounded by such cruelties of fate, 


By rage of evil and by snares of death, 
Fronting the fierceness of the elements, 
Sharing our ills, indulge me my lament. 

““T is pride,” ye say— “the pride of rebel heart, 
To think we might fare better than we do.” 
Go, tell it to the Tagus’ stricken banks; 
Search in the ruins of that bloody shock; 

Ask of the dying in that house of grief, 
Whether ‘t is pride that calls on heaven for help 
And pity for the sufferings of men. 

“All’s well,” ye say, “and all is necessary.” 
Think ye this universe had been the worse 
Without this hellish gulf in Portugal? 

Are ye so sure the great eternal cause, 

That knows all things, and for itself creates, 
Could not have placed us in this dreary clime 
Without volcanoes seething ‘neath our feet? 
Set you this limit to the power supreme? 
Would you forbid it use its clemency? 

Are not the means of the great artisan 
Unlimited for shaping his designs? 

The master I would not offend, yet wish 

This gulf of fire and sulphur had outpoured 
Its baleful flood amid the desert wastes. 

God I respect, yet love the universe. 


Not pride, alas, it is, but love of man, 
To mourn so terrible a stroke as this. 


Would it console the sad inhabitants 

Of these aflame and desolated shores 

To say to them: “Lay down your lives in peace; 
For the world’s good your homes are sacrificed; 
Your ruined palaces shall others build, 

For other peoples shall your walls arise; 

The North grows rich on your unhappy loss; 
Your ills are but a link in general law; 


To God you are as those low creeping worms 
That wait for you in your predestined tombs”? 
What speech to hold to victims of such ruth! 
Add not such cruel outrage to their pain. 


Nay, press not on my agitated heart 

These iron and irrevocable laws, 

This rigid chain of bodies, minds, and worlds. 
Dreams of the bloodless thinker are such thoughts. 
God holds the chain: is not himself enchained; 
By his indulgent choice is all arranged; 
Implacable he’s not, but free and just. 

Why suffer we, then, under one so just? 

There is the knot your thinkers should undo. 
Think ye to cure our ills denying them? 

All peoples, trembling at the hand of God, 
Have sought the source of evil in the world. 
When the eternal law that all things moves 
Doth hurl the rock by impact of the winds, 


With lightning rends and fires the sturdy oak, 
They have no feeling of the crashing blows; 
But I, I live and feel, my wounded heart 
Appeals for aid to him who fashioned it. 


Children of that Almighty Power, we stretch 
Our hands in grief towards our common sire. 
The vessel, truly, is not heard to say: 

“Why should I be so vile, so coarse, so frail?” 
Nor speech nor thought is given unto it. 

The urn that, from the potter’s forming hand, 
Slips and is shattered has no living heart 

That yearns for bliss and shrinks from misery. 
“This misery,” ye say, “is others’ good.” 

Yes; from my mouldering body shall be born 
A thousand worms, when death has closed my pain. 
Fine consolation this in my distress! 


Grim speculators on the woes of men, 

Ye double, not assuage, my misery. 

In you I mark the nerveless boast of pride 
That hides its ill with pretext of content. 


I am a puny part of the great whole. 

Yes; but all animals condemned to live, 

All sentient things, born by the same stern law, 
Suffer like me, and like me also die. 


The vulture fastens on his timid prey, 

And stabs with bloody beak the quivering limbs: 
All ‘s well, it seems, for it. But in a while 

An eagle tears the vulture into shreds; 


The eagle is transfixed by shaft of man; 

The man, prone in the dust of battlefield, 
Mingling his blood with dying fellow-men, 
Becomes in turn the food of ravenous birds. 
Thus the whole world in every member groans: 
All born for torment and for mutual death. 
And o’er this ghastly chaos you would say 
The ills of each make up the good of all! 

What blessedness! And as, with quaking voice, 
Mortal and pitiful, ye cry, “All ‘s well,” 

The universe belies you, and your heart 
Refutes a hundred times your mind’s conceit. 


All dead and living things are locked in strife. 
Confess it freely — evil stalks the land, 

Its secret principle unknown to us. 

Can it be from the author of all good? 

Are we condemned to weep by tyrant law 

Of black Typhon or barbarous Ahriman? 

These odious monsters, whom a trembling world 
Made gods, my spirit utterly rejects. 


But how conceive a God supremely good, 
Who heaps his favours on the sons he loves, 
Yet scatters evil with as large a hand? 

What eye can pierce the depth of his designs? 
From that all-perfect Being came not ill: 

And came it from no other, for he ‘s lord: 

Yet it exists. O stern and numbing truth! 


O wondrous mingling of diversities! 

A God came down to lift our stricken race: 

He visited the earth, and changed it not! 

One sophist says he had not power to change; 
“He had,” another cries, “but willed it not: 

In time he will, no doubt.” And, while they prate, 
The hidden thunders, belched from underground, 
Fling wide the ruins of a hundred towns 

Across the smiling face of Portugal. 

God either smites the inborn guilt of man, 

Or, arbitrary lord of space and time, 

Devoid alike of pity and of wrath, 

Pursues the cold designs he has conceived. 

Or else this formless stuff, recalcitrant, 

Bears in itself inalienable faults; 

Or else God tries us, and this mortal life 

Is but the passage to eternal spheres. 

“T is transitory pain we suffer here, 

And death its merciful deliverance. 

Yet, when this dreadful passage has been made, 
Who will contend he has deserved the crown? 
Whatever side we take we needs must groan; 
We nothing know, and everything must fear. 
Nature is dumb, in vain appeal to it; 

The human race demands a word of God. 

“T is his alone to illustrate his work, 

Console the weary, and illume the wise. 
Without him man, to doubt and error doomed, 
Finds not a reed that he may lean upon. 


From Leibnitz learn we not by what unseen 
Bonds, in this best of all imagined worlds, 
Endless disorder, chaos of distress, 

Must mix our little pleasures thus with pain; 


Nor why the guiltless suffer all this woe 

In common with the most abhorrent guilt. 

“T is mockery to tell me all is well. 

Like learned doctors, nothing do I know. 

Plato has said that men did once have wings 
And bodies proof against all mortal ill; 

That pain and death were strangers to their world. 
How have we fallen from that high estate! 
Man crawls and dies: all is but born to die: 
The world ‘s the empire of destructiveness. 
This frail construction of quick nerves and bones 
Cannot sustain the shock of elements; 

This temporary blend of blood and dust 

Was put together only to dissolve; 

This prompt and vivid sentiment of nerve 

Was made for pain, the minister of death: 

Thus in my ear does nature’s message run. 
Plato and Epicurus I reject, 

And turn more hopefully to learned Bayle. 
With even poised scale Bayle bids me doubt. 
He, wise and great enough to need no creed, 
Has slain all systems — combats even himself: 
Like that blind conqueror of Philistines, 

He sinks beneath the ruin he has wrought. 
What is the verdict of the vastest mind? 
Silence: the book of fate is closed to us. 


Man is a stranger to his own research; 

He knows not whence he comes, nor whither goes. 
Tormented atoms in a bed of mud, 

Devoured by death, a mockery of fate. 

But thinking atoms, whose far-seeing eyes, 


Guided by thought, have measured the faint stars, 
Our being mingles with the infinite; 

Ourselves we never see, or come to know. 

This world, this theatre of pride and wrong, 
Swarms with sick fools who talk of happiness. 
With plaints and groans they follow up the quest, 
To die reluctant, or be born again. 

At fitful moments in our pain-racked life 

The hand of pleasure wipes away our tears; 

But pleasure passes like a fleeting shade, 

And leaves a legacy of pain and loss. 

The past for us is but a fond regret, 

The present grim, unless the future ‘s clear. 

If thought must end in darkness of the tomb, 

All will be well one day — so runs our hope. 

All now is well, is but an idle dream. 

The wise deceive me: God alone is right. 

With lowly sighing, subject in my pain, 

I do not fling myself ‘gainst Providence. 

Once did I sing, in less lugubrious tone, 

The sunny ways of pleasure’s genial rule; 

The times have changed, and, taught by growing age, 
And sharing of the frailty of mankind, 

Seeking a light amid the deepening gloom, 

I can but suffer, and will not repine. 


A caliph once, when his last hour had come, 
This prayer addressed to him he reverenced: 


“To thee, sole and all-powerful king, I bear 
What thou dost lack in thy immensity — 

Evil and ignorance, distress and sin.” 

He might have added one thing further — hope. 
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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Penal Laws, so considerable a part of every system of legislation, and of so 
great importance to the happiness, peace and security of every member of 
society, are still so imperfect, and are attended with so many unnecessary 
circumstances of cruelty in all nations, that an attempt to reduce them to the 
standard of reason must be interesting to all mankind. It is not surprising 
then, that this little book hath engaged the attention of all ranks of people in 
every part of Europe. It is now about eighteen months since the first 
publication; in which time it hath passed no less than six editions in the 
original language; the third of which was printed within six months after its 
first appearance. It hath been translated into French; that translation hath 
also been several times reprinted, and perhaps no book, on any subject, was 
ever received with more avidity, more generally read, or more universally 
applauded. 

The author is the Marquis Beccaria, of Milan. Upon considering the 
nature of the religion and government under which he lives, the reasons for 
concealing his name are obvious. The whole was read, at different times, in 
a society of learned men in that city, and was published at their desire. As to 
the translation, I have preserved the order of the original, except in a 
paragraph or two, which I have taken the liberty to restore to the chapters to 
which they evidently belong, and from which they must have been 
accidentally detached. The French translator hath gone much farther; he 
hath not only transposed every chapter, but every paragraph in the whole 
book. But in this, I conceive he hath assumed a right which belongs not to 
any translator, and which cannot be justified. His disposition may appear 
more systematical, but certainly the author has as undoubted a right to the 
arrangement of his own ideas as to the ideas themselves; and therefore to 
destroy that arrangement, is to pervert his meaning, if he had any meaning 
in his plan, the contrary to which can hardly be supposed. 


With regard to the Commentary, attributed to Mons. de Voltaire, my only 
authority for supposing it his, is the voice of the public, which indeed is the 
only authority we have for most of his works. Let those who are acquainted 
with the peculiarity of his manner judge for themselves. 


The facts above mentioned would preclude all apology for this 
translation, if any apology were necessary, for translating into our language 
a work, which, from the nature of the subject, must be interesting to every 
nation; but must be particularly acceptable to the English, from the eloquent 
and forcible manner in which the author pleads the cause of liberty, 
benevolence and humanity. It may however be objected, that a treatise of 
this kind is useless in England, where, from the excellence of our laws and 
government, no examples of cruelty or oppression are to be found. But it 
must also be allowed, that much is still wanting to perfect our system of 
legislation; the confinement of debtors, the filth and horror of our prisons, 
the cruelty of jailors, and the extortion of the petty officers of justice, to all 
which may be added the melancholy reflection, that the number of criminals 
put to death in England is much greater than in any other part of Europe, are 
considerations which will sufficiently answer every objection. These are my 
only reasons for endeavouring to diffuse the knowledge of the useful truths 
contained in this little essay; and I say, with my author, that if I can be 
instrumental in rescuing a single victim from the hand of tyranny or 
ignorance, his transports will sufficiently console me for the contempt of all 
mankind. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In every human society, there is an effort continually tending to confer on 
one part the height of power and happiness, and to reduce the other to the 
extreme of weakness and misery. The intent of good laws is to oppose this 
effort, and to diffuse their influence universally and equally. But men 
generally abandon the care of their most important concerns to the uncertain 
prudence and discretion of those, whose interest it is to reject the best and 
wisest institutions; and it is not till they have been led into a thousand 
mistakes, in matters the most essential to their lives and liberties, and are 
weary of suffering, that they can be induced to apply a remedy to the evils 
with which they are oppressed. It is then they begin to conceive, and 
acknowledge the most palpable truths, which, from their very simplicity, 
commonly escape vulgar minds, incapable of analysing objects, accustomed 
to receive impressions without distinction, and to be determined rather by 
the opinions of others, than by the result of their own examination. 

If we look into history we shall find that laws which are, or ought to be, 
conventions between men in a state of freedom, have been, for the most 
part, the work of the passions of a few, or the consequences of a fortuitous 
or temporary necessity; not dictated by a cool examiner of human nature, 
who knew how to collect in one point the actions of a multitude, and had 
this only end in view, the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Happy 
are those few nations who have not waited till the slow succession of 
human vicissitudes should, from the extremity of evil, produce a transition 
to good; but, by prudent laws, have facilitated the progress from one to the 
other! And how great are the obligations due from mankind to that 
philosopher, who, from the obscurity of his closet, had the courage to 
scatter among the multitude the seeds of useful truths, so long unfruitful! 


The art of printing has diffused the knowledge of those philosophical 
truths, by which the relations between sovereigns and their subjects, and 
between nations, are discovered. By this knowledge commerce is animated, 
and there has sprung up a spirit of emulation and industry worthy of rational 
beings. These are the produce of this enlightened age; but the cruelty of 
punishments, and the irregularity of proceeding in criminal cases, so 
principal a part of the legislation, and so much neglected throughout 


Europe, has hardly ever been called in question. Errors, accumulated 
through many centuries, have never been exposed by ascending to general 
principles; nor has the force of acknowledged truths been ever opposed to 
the unbounded licentiousness of ill-directed power, which has continually 
produced so many authorized examples of the most unfeeling barbarity. 
Surely, the groans of the weak, sacrificed to the cruel ignorance and 
indolence of the powerful; the barbarous torments lavished and multiplied 
with useless severity, for crimes either not proved, or in their nature 
impossible; the filth and horrors of a prison, increased by the most cruel 
tormentor of the miserable, uncertainty, ought to have roused the attention 
of those, whose business is to direct the opinions of mankind. 


The immortal Montesquieu has but slightly touched on this subject. 
Truth, which is eternally the same, has obliged me to follow the steps of 
that great man; but the studious part of mankind, for whom I write, will 
easily distinguish the superstructure from the foundation. I shall be happy, 
if, with him, I can obtain the secret thanks of the obscure and peaceful 
disciples of reason and philosophy, and excite that tender emotion, in which 
sensible minds sympathise with him who pleads the cause of humanity. 


CHAPTER I. OF THE ORIGIN OF 
PUNISHMENTS. 


Laws are the conditions under which men, naturally independent, united 
themselves in society. Weary of living in a continual state of war, and of 
enjoying a liberty which became of little value, from the uncertainty of its 
duration, they sacrificed one part of it to enjoy the rest in peace and 
security. The sum of all these portions of the liberty of each individual 
constituted the sovereignty of a nation; and was deposited in the hands of 
the sovereign, as the lawful administrator. But it was not sufficient only to 
establish this deposit; it was also necessary to defend it from the usurpation 
of each individual, who will always endeavour to take away from the mass, 
not only his own portion, but to encroach on that of others. Some motives, 
therefore, that strike the senses, were necessary to prevent the despotism of 
each individual from plunging society into its former chaos. Such motives 
are the punishment established against the infractors of the laws. I say that 
motives of this kind are necessary; because experience shews that, the 
multitude adopt no established rules of conduct; and because, society is 
prevented from approaching to that dissolution (to which, as well as all 
other parts of the physical and moral world, it naturally tends) only by 
motives that are the immediate objects of sense, and which, being 
continually presented to the mind, are sufficient to counterbalance the 
effects of the passions of the individual which oppose the general good. 
Neither the power of eloquence, nor the sublimest truths, are sufficient to 
restrain, for any length of time, those passions which are excited by the 
lively impression of present objects. 


CHAPTER II. OF THE RIGHT TO PUNISH. 


Every punishment which does not arise from absolute necessity, says the 
great Montesquieu, is tyrannical. A proposition which may be made more 
general, thus. Every act of authority of one man over another, for which 
there is not an absolute necessity, is tyrannical. It is upon this, then, that the 
sovereign’s right to punish crimes is founded; that is, upon the necessity of 
defending the public liberty, intrusted to his care, from the usurpation of 
individuals; and punishments are just in proportion as the liberty, preserved 
by the sovereign, is sacred and valuable. 

Let us consult the human heart, and there we shall find the foundation of 
the sovereign’s right to punish; for no advantage in moral policy can be 
lasting, which is not founded on the indeliable sentiments of the heart of 
man. Whatever law deviates from this principle will always meet with a 
resistance, which will destroy it in the end; for the smallest force, 
continually applied, will overcome the most violent motion communicated 
to bodies. 

No man ever gave up his liberty merely for the good of the public. Such 
a chimera exists only in romances. Every individual wishes, if possible, to 
be exempt from the compacts that bind the rest of mankind. 

The multiplication of mankind, though slow, being too great for the 
means which the earth, in its natural state, offered to satisfy necessities, 
which every day became more numerous, obliged men to separate again, 
and form new societies. These naturally opposed the first, and a state of war 
was transferred from individuals to nations. 

Thus it was necessity that forced men to give up a part of their liberty; it 
is certain, then, that every individual would chuse to put into the public 
stock the smallest portion possible; as much only as was sufficient to 
engage others to defend it. The aggregate of these, the smallest portions 
possible, forms the right of punishing: all that extends beyond this is abuse, 
not justice. 

Observe, that by justice I understand nothing more than that bond, which 
is necessary to keep the interest of individuals united; without which, men 
would return to the original state of barbarity. All punishments, which 
exceed the necessity of preserving this bond, are in their nature unjust. We 
should be cautious how we associate with the word justice, an idea of 


anything real, such as a physical power, or a being that actually exists. I do 
not, by any means, speak of the justice of God, which is of another kind, 
and refers immediately to rewards and punishments in a life to come. 


CHAPTER Ill. CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
FOREGOING PRINCIPLES. 


The laws only can determine the punishment of crimes; and the authority of 
making penal laws can only reside with the legislator, who represents the 
whole society united by the social compact. No magistrate then, (as he is 
one of the society,) can, with justice, inflict on any other member of the 
Same society, punishment that is not ordained by the laws. But as a 
punishment, increased beyond the degree fixed by the law, is the just 
punishment, with the addition of another; it follows, that no magistrate, 
even under a pretence of zeal, or the public good, should increase the 
punishment already determined by the laws. 

If every individual be bound to society, society is equally bound to him 
by a contract, which, from its nature, equally binds both parties. This 
obligation, which descends from the throne to the cottage, and equally binds 
the highest and lowest of mankind, signifies nothing more, than that it is the 
interest of all, that conventions, which are useful to the greatest number, 
should be punctually observed. The violation of this compact by any 
individual, is an introduction to anarchy. 

The sovereign, who represents the society itself, can only make general 
laws to bind the members; but it belongs not to him to judge whether any 
individual has violated the social compact, or incurred the punishment in 
consequence. For in this case there are two parties, one represented by the 
sovereign, who insists upon the violation of the contract, and the other is the 
person accused, who denies it. It is necessary then that there should be a 
third person to decide this contest; that is to say, a judge, or magistrate, 
from whose determination there should be no appeal; and this determination 
should consist of a simple affirmation, or negation of fact. 


If it can only be proved, that the severity of punishments, though not 
immediately contrary to the public good, or to the end for which they were 
intended, viz., to prevent crimes, be useless; then such severity would be 
contrary to those beneficent virtues, which are the consequence of 
enlightened reason, which instructs the sovereign to wish rather to govern 


men in a state of freedom and happiness, than of slavery. It would also be 
contrary to justice, and the social compact. 


CHAPTER IV. OF THE INTERPRETATION OF 
LAWS. 


Judges, in criminal cases, have no right to interpret the penal laws, because 
they are not legislators. They have not received the laws from our ancestors 
as a domestic tradition, or as the will of a testator, which his heirs and 
executors are to obey; but they receive them from a society actually 
existing, or from the sovereign, its representative. Even the authority of the 
laws is not founded on any pretended obligation, or ancient convention; 
which must be null, as it cannot bind those who did not exist at the time of 
its institution; and unjust, as it would reduce men, in the ages following, to 
a herd of brutes, without any power of judging or acting. The laws receive 
their force and authority from an oath of fidelity, either tacit or expressed, 
which living subjects have sworn to their sovereign, in order to restrain the 
intestine fermentation of the private interests of individuals. From hence 
springs their true and natural authority. Who then is their lawful interpreter? 
The sovereign, that is, the representative of society, and not the judge, 
whose office is only to examine, if a man have or have not, committed an 
action contrary to the laws. 

In every criminal cause the judge should reason syllogistically. The 
major should be the general law; the minor the conformity of the action, or 
its opposition to the laws; the conclusion, liberty or punishment. If the judge 
be obliged by the imperfection of the laws, or chuses to make any other, or 
more syllogisms than this, it will be an introduction to uncertainty. 

There is nothing more dangerous than the common axiom: the spirit of 
the laws is to be considered. To adopt it is to give way to the torrent of 
opinions. This may seem a paradox to vulgar minds, which are more 
strongly affected by the smallest disorder before their eyes, than by the most 
pernicious, though remote, consequences produced by one false principle 
adopted by a nation. 

Our knowledge is in proportion to the number of our ideas. The more 
complex these are, the greater is the variety of positions in which they may 
be considered. Every man hath his own particular point of view, and at 
different times sees the same objects in very different lights. The spirit of 
the laws will then be the result of the good or bad logic of the judge; and 


this will depend on his good or bad digestion; on the violence of his 
passions; on the rank and condition of the abused, or on his connections 
with the judge; and on all those circumstances which change the appearance 
of objects in the fluctuating mind of man. Hence we see the fate of a 
delinquent changed many times in passing through the different courts of 
judicature, and his life and liberty victims to the false ideas or ill humour of 
the judge; who mistakes the vague result of his own confused reasoning, for 
the just interpretation of the laws. We see the same crimes punished in a 
different manner at different times in the same tribunals; the consequence of 
not having consulted the constant and invariable voice of the laws, but the 
erring instability of arbitrary interpretation. 

The disorders that may arise from a rigorous observance of the letter of 
penal laws, are not to be compared with those produced by the 
interpretation of them. The first are temporary inconveniencies, which will 
oblige the legislator to correct the letter of the law, the want of preciseness 
and uncertainty of which has occasioned these disorders; and this will put a 
stop to the fatal liberty of explaining; the source of arbitrary and venal 
declamations. When the code of laws is once fixed, it should be observed in 
the literal sense, and nothing more is left to the judge than to determine, 
whether an action be, or be not, conformable to the written law. When the 
rule of right, which ought to direct the actions of the philosopher as well as 
the ignorant, is a matter of controversy, not of fact, the people are slaves to 
the magistrates. The despotism of this multitude of tyrants is more 
insupportable, the less the distance is between the oppressor and the 
oppressed; more fatal than that of one, for the tyranny of many is not to be 
shaken off, but by having recourse to that of one alone. It is more cruel, as it 
meets with more opposition, and the cruelty of a tyrant is not in proportion 
to his strength, but to the obstacles that oppose him. 

These are the means by which security of person and property is best 
obtained; which is just, as it is the purpose of uniting in society; and it is 
useful, as each person may calculate exactly the inconveniencies attending 
every crime. By these means subjects will acquire a spirit of independence 
and liberty; however it may appear to those who dare to call the weakness 
of submitting blindly to their capricious and interested opinions by the 
sacred name of virtue. 

These principles will displease those who have made it a rule with 
themselves, to transmit to their inferiors the tyranny they suffer from their 


superiors. I should have every thing to fear, if tyrants were to read my book; 
but tyrants never read. 


CHAPTER V. OF THE OBSCURITY OF LAWS. 


If the power of interpreting laws be an evil, obscurity in them must be 
another, as the former is the consequence of the latter. This evil will be still 
greater, if the laws be written in a language unknown to the people; who, 
being ignorant of the consequences of their own actions, become 
necessarily dependent on a few, who are interpreters of the laws, which, 
instead of being public and general, are thus rendered private and particular. 
What must we think of mankind when we reflect, that such is the 
established custom of the greatest part of our polished and enlightened 
Europe? Crimes will be less frequent, in proportion as the code of laws is 
more universally read, and understood; for there is no doubt, but that the 
eloquence of the passions is greatly assisted by the ignorance and 
uncertainty of punishments. 

Hence it follows, that without written laws, no society will ever acquire a 
fixed form of government, in which the power is vested in the whole, and 
not in any part of the society; and in which the laws are not to be altered but 
by the will of the whole, nor corrupted by the force of private interest. 
Experience and reason shew us, that the probability of human traditions 
diminishes in proportion as they are distant from their sources. How then 
can laws resist the inevitable force of time, if there be not a lasting 
monument of the social compact? 

Hence we see the use of printing, which alone makes the public, and not 
a few individuals, the guardians and defenders of the laws. It is this art 
which, by diffusing literature, has gradually dissipated the gloomy spirit of 
cabal and intrigue. To this art it is owing, that the atrocious crimes of our 
ancestors, who were alternately slaves and tyrants, are become less 
frequent. Those who are acquainted with the history of the two or three last 
centuries, may observe, how from the lap of luxury and effeminacy have 
sprung the most tender virtues, humanity, benevolence, and toleration of 
human errors. They may contemplate the effects of, what was so improperly 
called, ancient simplicity and good faith; humanity groaning under 
implacable superstition; the avarice and ambition of a few, staining with 
human blood the thrones and palaces of kings; secret treasons and public 
massacres; every noble a tyrant over the people; and the ministers of the 
gospel of Christ bathing their hands in blood, in the name of the God of all 


mercy. We may talk as we please of the corruption and degeneracy of the 
present age, but happily we see no such horrid examples of cruelty and 
oppression. 


CHAPTER VI. OF THE PROPORTION 
BETWEEN CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


It is not only the common interest of mankind that crimes should not be 
committed, but that crimes of every kind should be less frequent, in 
proportion to the evil they produce to society Therefore, the means made 
use of by the legislature to prevent crimes, should be more powerful, in 
proportion as they are destructive of the public safety and happiness, and as 
the inducements to commit them are stronger. Therefore there ought to be a 
fixed proportion between crimes and punishments. 

It is impossible to prevent entirely all the disorders which the passions of 
mankind cause in society. These disorders increase in proportion to the 
number of people, and the opposition of private interests. If we consult 
history, we shall find them increasing, in every state, with the extent of 
dominion. In political arithmetic, it is necessary to substitute a calculation 
of probabilities to mathematical exactness. That force which continually 
impels us to our own private interest, like gravity, acts incessantly, unless it 
meets with an obstacle to oppose it. The effects of this force are the 
confused series of human actions. Punishments, which I would call political 
obstacles, prevent the fatal effects of private interest, without destroying the 
impelling cause, which is that sensibility inseparable from man. The 
legislator acts, in this case, like a skilful architect, who endeavours to 
counteract the force of gravity by combining the circumstances which may 
contribute to the strength of his edifice. 

The necessity of uniting in society being granted, together with the 
conventions, which the opposite interests of individuals must necessarily 
require, a scale of crimes may be formed, of which the first degree should 
consist of those which immediately tend to the dissolution of society, and 
the last, of the smallest possible injustice done to a private member of that 
society. Between these extremes will be comprehended, all actions contrary 
to the public good, which are called criminal, and which descend by 
insensible degrees, decreasing from the highest to the lowest. If 
mathematical calculation could be applied to the obscure and _ infinite 
combinations of human actions, there might be a corresponding scale of 
punishments, descending from the greatest to the least; but it will be 


sufficient that the wise legislator mark the principal divisions, without 
disturbing the order, lest to crimes of the first degree, be assigned 
punishments of the last. If there were an exact and universal scale of crimes 
and punishments, we should then have a common measure of the degree of 
liberty and slavery, humanity and cruelty, of different nations. 

Any action, which is not comprehended in the above mentioned scale, 
will not be called a crime, or punished as such, except by those who have an 
interest in the denomination. The uncertainty of the extreme points of this 
scale, hath produced a system of morality which contradicts the laws; a 
multitude of laws that contradict each other; and many which expose the 
best men to the severest punishments, rendering the ideas of vice and virtue 
vague and fluctuating, and even their existence doubtful. Hence that fatal 
lethargy of political bodies, which terminates in their destruction. 

Whoever reads, with a philosophic eye, the history of nations, and their 
laws, will generally find, that the ideas of virtue and vice, of a good or a bad 
citizen, change with the revolution of ages; not in proportion to the 
alteration of circumstances, and consequently conformable to the common 
good; but in proportion to the passions and errors by which the different 
lawgivers were successively influenced. He will frequently observe, that the 
passions and vices of one age, are the foundation of the morality of the 
following; that violent passion, the offspring of fanaticism and enthusiasm, 
being weakened by time, which reduces all the phenomena of the natural 
and moral world to an equality, become, by degrees, the prudence of the 
age, and an useful instrument in the hands of the powerful or artful 
politician. Hence the uncertainty of our notions of honour and virtue; an 
uncertainty which will ever remain, because they change with the 
revolutions of time, and names survive the things they originally signified; 
they change with the boundaries of states, which are often the same both in 
physical and moral geography. 

Pleasure and pain are the only springs of action in beings endowed with 
sensibility. Even among the motives which incite men to acts of religion, 
the invisible Legislator has ordained rewards and punishments. From a 
partial distribution of these will arise that contradiction, so little observed, 
because so common; I mean, that of punishing by the laws the crimes which 
the laws have occasioned. If an equal punishment be ordained for two 
crimes that injure society in different degrees, there is nothing to deter men 


from committing the greater, as often as it is attended with greater 
advantage. 


CHAPTER VII. OF ESTIMATING THE DEGREE 
OF CRIMES. 


The foregoing reflections authorise me to assert, that crimes are only to be 
measured by the injury done to society. 

They err, therefore, who imagine that a crime is greater, or less, 
according to the intention of the person by whom it is committed; for this 
will depend on the actual impression of objects on the senses, and on the 
previous disposition of the mind; both which will vary in different persons, 
and even in the same person at different times, according to the succession 
of ideas, passions, and circumstances. Upon that system, it would be 
necessary to form, not only a particular code for every individual, but a new 
penal law for every crime. Men, often with the best intention, do the 
greatest injury to society, and with the worst, do it the most essential 
services. 

Others have estimated crimes rather by the dignity of the person 
offended, than by their consequences to society. If this were the true 
standard, the smallest irreverence to the divine Being ought to be punished 
with infinitely more severity, than the assassination of a monarch. 

In short, others have imagined, that the greatness of the sin should 
aggravate the crime. But the fallacy of this opinion will appear on the 
slightest consideration of the relations between man and man, and between 
God and man. The relations between man and man are relations of equality. 
Necessity alone hath produced, from the opposition of private passions and 
interests, the idea of public utility, which is the foundation of human justice. 
The other are relations of dependence, between an imperfect creature and 
his Creator, the most perfect of beings, who has reserved to himself the sole 
right of being both lawgiver and judge; for he alone can, without injustice, 
be, at the same time, both one and the other. If he hath decreed eternal 
punishments for those who disobey his will, shall an insect dare to put 
himself in the place of divine justice, to pretend to punish for the Almighty, 
who is himself all-sufficient; who cannot receive impressions of pleasure or 
pain, and who alone, of all other beings, acts without being acted upon? The 
degree of sin depends on the malignity of the heart, which is impenetrable 
to finite being. How then can the degree of sin serve as a standard to 


determine the degree of crimes? If that were admitted, men may punish 
when God pardons, and pardon when God condemns; and thus act in 
opposition to the Supreme Being. 


CHAPTER VIII. OF THE DIVISION OF 
CRIMES. 


We have proved, then, that crimes are to be estimated by the injury done to 
society. This is one of those palpable truths, which, though evident to the 
meanest capacity, yet, by a combination of circumstances, are only known 
to a few thinking men in every nation, and in every age. But opinions, 
worthy only of the despotism of Asia, and passions armed with power and 
authority, have, generally by insensible and sometimes by violent 
impressions on the timid credulity of men, effaced those simple ideas which 
perhaps constituted the first philosophy of infant society. Happily the 
philosophy of the present enlightened age seems again to conduct us to the 
same principles, and with that degree of certainty which is obtained by a 
rational examination, and repeated experience. 

A scrupulous adherence to order would require, that we should now 
examine and distinguish the different species of crimes, and the modes of 
punishment; but they are so variable in their nature, from the different 
circumstances of ages and countries, that the detail would be tiresome and 
endless. It will be sufficient for my purpose, to point out the most general 
principles, and the most common and dangerous errors, in order to 
undeceive, as well those who, from a mistaken zeal for liberty, would 
introduce anarchy and confusion, as those who pretend to reduce society in 
general to the regularity of a convent. 

Some crimes are immediately destructive of society, or its representative; 
others attack the private security of the life, property or honour of 
individuals; and a third class consists of such actions as are contrary to the 
laws which relate to the general good of the community. 

The first, which are of the highest degree, as they are most destructive to 
society, are called crimes of Leze-majesty. Tyranny and ignorance, which 
have confounded the clearest terms and ideas, have given this appellation to 
crimes of a different nature, and consequently have established the same 
punishment for each; and on this occasion, as on a thousand others, men 
have been sacrificed victims to a word. Every crime, even of the most 
private nature, injures society; but every crime does not threaten its 
immediate destruction. Moral, as well as physical actions, have their sphere 


of activity differently circumscribed, like all the movements of nature, by 
time and space; it is therefore a sophistical interpretation, the common 
philosophy of slaves, that would confound the limits of things established 
by eternal truth. 

To these succeed crimes which are destructive of the security of 
individuals. This security being the principal end of all society, and to 
which every citizen hath an undoubted right, it becomes indispensably 
necessary, that to these crimes the greatest of punishments should be 
assigned. 

The opinion, that every member of society has a right to do anything that 
is not contrary to the laws, without fearing any other inconveniencies than 
those which are the natural consequences of the action itself, is a political 
dogma, which should be defended by the laws, inculcated by the 
magistrates, and believed by the people; a sacred dogma, without which 
there can be no lawful society; a just recompence for our sacrifice of that 
universal liberty of action, common to all sensible beings, and only limited 
by our natural powers. By this principle, our minds become free, active and 
vigorous; by this alone we are inspired with that virtue which knows no 
fear, so different from that pliant prudence worthy of those only who can 
bear a precarious existence. 

Attempts, therefore, against the life and liberty of a citizen, are crimes of 
the highest nature. Under this head we comprehend not only assassinations 
and robberies committed by the populace, but by grandees and magistrates; 
whose example acts with more force, and at a greater distance, destroying 
the ideas of justice and duty among the subjects, and substituting that of the 
right of the strongest, equally dangerous to those who exercise it, and to 
those who suffer. 


CHAPTER IX. OF HONOUR. 


There is a remarkable difference between the civil laws, those jealous 
guardians of life and property, and the laws of, what is called, honour, 
which particularly respects the opinion of others. 

Honour is a term which has been the foundation of many long and 
brilliant reasonings, without annexing to it any precise or fixed idea. How 
miserable is the condition of the human mind, to which the most distant and 
least essential matters, the revolution of the heavenly bodies, are more 
distinctly known, than the most interesting truths of morality, which are 
always confused and fluctuating, as they happen to be driven by the gales of 
passion, or received and transmitted by ignorance! But this will cease to 
appear strange, if it be considered, that as objects, when too near the eye, 
appear confused, so the too great vicinity of the ideas of morality, is the 
reason why the simple ideas, of which they are composed, are easily 
confounded; but which must be separated, before we can investigate the 
phenomena of human sensibility; and the intelligent observer of human 
nature will cease to be surprised, that so many ties, and such an apparatus of 
morality are necessary to the security and happiness of mankind. 

Honour, then, is one of those complex ideas, which are an aggregate not 
only of simple ones, but of others so complicated, that, in their various 
modes of affecsing the human mind, they sometimes exclude part of the 
elements of which they are composed; retaining only some few of the most 
common, as many algebraic quantities admit one common divisor. To find 
this common divisor of the different ideas attached to the word honour, it 
will be necessary to go back to the original formation of society. 

The first laws, and the first magistrates, owed their existence to the 
necessity of preventing the disorders, which the natural despotism of 
individuals would unavoidably produce. This was the object of the 
establishment of society, and was either in reality or in appearance, the 
principal design of all codes of laws, even the most pernicious. But the 
more intimate connections of men, and the progress of their knowledge, 
gave rise to an infinite number of necessities, and mutual acts of friendship, 
between the members of society. These necessities were not foreseen by the 
laws, and could not be satisfied by the actual power of each individual. At 
this epocha began to be established the despotism of opinion, as being the 


only means of obtaining those benefits which the law could not procure, 
and of removing those evils against which the laws were no security. It is 
opinion, that tormentor of the wise and the ignorant, that has exalted the 
appearance of virtue above virtue itself. Hence the esteem of men becomes 
not only useful, but necessary, to every one, to prevent his sinking below 
the common level. The ambitious man grasps at it, as being necessary to his 
designs; the vain man sues for it, as a testimony of his merit; the honest man 
demands it as his due; and the most men consider it as necessary to their 
existence. 

Honour, being produced after the formation of society, could not be a 
part of the common deposite, and therefore, whilst we act under its 
influence, we return, for that instant, to a state of nature, and withdraw 
ourselves from the laws, which in this case are insufficient for our 
protection. 

Hence it follows, that in extreme political liberty, and in absolute 
despotism, all ideas of honour disappear, or are confounded with others. In 
the first case, reputation becomes useless from the despotism of the laws; 
and in the second the despotism of one man, annulling civil existence, 
reduces the rest to a precarious and temporary personality. Honour, then, is 
one of the fundamental principles of those monarchies, which are a limited 
despotism, and in these, like revolutions in despotic states, it is a 
momentary return to a state of nature, and original equality. 


CHAPTER X. OF DUELLING. 


From the necessity of the esteem of others, have arisen single combats, and 
they have been established by the anarchy of the laws. They are thought to 
have been unknown to the ancients; perhaps because they did not assemble 
in their temples, in their theatres, or with their friends, suspiciously armed 
with swords; and, perhaps, because single combats were a common 
spectacle, exhibited to the people by gladiators, who were slaves, and whom 
freemen disdained to imitate. 


In vain have the laws endeavoured to abolish this custom, by punishing 
the offenders with death. A man of honour, deprived of the esteem of 
others, foresees that he must be reduced, either to a solitary existence, 
insupportable to a social creature, or become the object of perpetual insult; 
considerations sufficient to overcome the fear of death. 

What is the reason that duels are not so frequent among the common 
people, as amongst the great? Not only because they do not wear swords, 
but because to men of that class reputation is of less importance than it is to 
those of a higher rank, who commonly regard each other with distrust and 
jealousy. 

It may not be without its use to repeat here, what has been mentioned by 
other writers, viz., that the best method of preventing this crime is to punish 
the aggressor, that is, the person who gave occasion to the duel, and to 
acquit him, who, without any fault on his side, is obliged to defend that, 
which is not sufficiently secured to him by the laws. 


CHAPTER XI. OF CRIMES WHICH DISTURB 
THE PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY. 


Another class of crimes are those which disturb the public tranquillity and 
the quiet of the citizens; such as tumults and riots in the public streets, 
which are intended for commerce and the passage of the inhabitants; the 
discourses of fanatics, which rouse the passions of the curious multitude, 
and gain strength from the number of their hearers, who, though deaf to 
calm and solid reasoning, are always affected by obscure and mysterious 
enthusiasm. 

The illumination of the streets, during the night, at the public expense; 
guards stationed in different quarters of the city; the plain and moral 
discourses of religion, reserved for the silence and tranquillity of churches, 
and protected by authority; and harangues in support of the interest of the 
public, delivered only at the general meetings of the nation, in parliament, 
or where the sovereign resides; are all means to prevent the dangerous 
effects of the misguided passions of the people These should be the 
principal objects of the vigilance of a magistrate, and which the French call 
Police; but if this magistrate should act in an arbitrary manner, and not in 
conformity to the code of laws, which ought to be in the hand of every 
member of the community, he opens a door to tyranny, which always 
surrounds the confines of political liberty. 

I do not know of any exception to this general axiom, that Every member 
of the society should know when he is criminal, and when innocent. If 
censors, and, in general, arbitrary magistrates, be necessary in any 
government, it proceeds from some fault in the constitution. The uncertainty 
of crimes hath sacrificed more victims to secret tyranny, than have ever 
suffered by public and solemn cruelty. 

What are, in general, the proper punishments for crimes? Is the 
punishment of death, really useful, or necessary for the safety or good order 
of society? Are tortures and torments consistent with justice, or do they 
answer the end proposed by the laws? Which is the best method of 
preventing crimes? Are the same punishments equally useful at all times? 
What influence have they on manners? These problems should be solved 


with that geometrical precision which the mist of sophistry, the seduction of 
eloquence, and the timidity of doubt are unable to resist. 

If I have no other merit than that of having first presented to my country, 
with a greater degree of evidence, what other nations have written, and are 
beginning to practise, I shall account myself fortunate; but if, by supporting 
the rights of mankind and of invincible truth, I shall contribute to save from 
the agonies of death one unfortunate victim of tyranny, or of ignorance, 
equally fatal; his blessings, and tears of transport, will be a sufficient 
consolation to me for the contempt of all mankind. 


CHAPTER XIl. OF THE INTENT OF 
PUNISHMENTS. 


From the foregoing considerations it is evident, that the intent of 
punishments is not to torment a sensible being, nor to undo a crime already 
committed. Is it possible that torments, and useless cruelty, the instruments 
of furious fanaticism, or of impotency of tyrants, can be authorized by a 
political body? which, so far from being influenced by passion, should be 
the cool moderator of the passions of individuals. Can the groans of a 
tortured wretch recal the time past, or reverse the crime he has committed? 

The end of punishment, therefore, is no other, than to prevent others 
from committing the like offence. Such punishments, therefore, and such a 
mode of inflicting them, ought to be chosen, as will make strongest and 
most lasting impressions on the minds of others, with the least torment to 
the body of the criminal. 


CHAPTER XIll. OF THE CREDIBILITY OF 
WITNESSES. 


To determine exactly the credibility of a witness, and the force of evidence, 
is an important point in every good legislation. Every man of common 
sense, that is, every one whose ideas have some connexion with each other, 
and whose sensations are conformable to those of other men, may be a 
witness; but the credibility of his evidence will be in proportion as he is 
interested in declaring or concealing the truth. Hence it appears, how 
frivolous is the reasoning of those, who reject the testimony of women on 
account of their weakness; how puerile it is, not to admit the evidence of 
those who are under sentence of death, because they are dead in law; and 
how irrational, to exclude persons branded with infamy: for in all these 
cases they ought to be credited, when they have no interest in giving false 
testimony. 

The credibility of a witness, then, should only diminish in proportion to 
the hatred, friendship, or connexions subsisting between him and the 
delinquent. One witness is not sufficient; for whilst the accused denies what 
the other affirms, truth remains suspended, and the right that every one has 
to be believed innocent, turns the balance in his favour. 

The credibility of a witness is the less, as the atrociousness of the crime 
is greater, from the improbability of its having been committed; as in cases 
of witchcraft, and acts of wanton cruelty. The writers on penal laws have 
adopted a contrary principle, viz., that the credibility of a witness is greater, 
as the crime is more atrocious. Behold their inhuman maxim, dictated by 
the most cruel imbecility. In atrocissimis, leviores conjecture sufficiunt, & 
licet judici jura transgredi. Let us translate this sentence, that mankind may 
see one of the many unreasonable principles to which they are ignorantly 
subject. In the most atrocious crimes the slightest conjectures are sufficient, 
and the judge is allowed to exceed the limits of the law. The absurd 
practices of legislators are often the effect of timidity, which is a principal 
source of the contradictions of mankind. The legislators, (or rather lawyers, 
whose opinions, when alive, were interested and venal, but which after their 
death become of decisive authority, and are sovereign arbiters of the lives 
and fortunes of men), terrified by the condemnation of some innocent 


person, have burdened the law with pompous and useless formalities, the 
scrupulous observance of which will place anarchical impunity on the 
throne of justice; at other times, perplexed by atrocious crimes of difficult 
proof, they imagined themselves under a necessity of superseding the very 
formalities established by themselves; and thus, at one time, with despotic 
impatience, and at another with feminine timidity, they transform their 
solemn judgments into a game of hazard. 

But to return. In the case of witchcraft, it is much more probable, that a 
number of men should be deceived, than that any person should exercise a 
power which God hath refused to every created being. In like manner, in 
cases of wanton cruelty, the presumption is always against the accuser, 
without some motive of fear or hate. There are no spontaneous or 
superfluous sentiments in the heart of man; they are all the result of 
impressions on the senses. 

The credibility of a witness may also be diminished, by his being a 
member of a private society, whose customs and principles of conduct are 
either not known, or are different from those of the public. Such a man has 
not only his own passions, but those of the society of which he is a member. 

Finally, the credibility of a witness is null, when the question relates to 
the words of a criminal; for the tone of voice, the gesture, all that precedes, 
accompanies and follows the different ideas which men annex to the same 
words, may so alter and modify a man’s discourse, that it is almost 
impossible to repeat them precisely in the manner in which they were 
spoken. Besides, violent and uncommon actions, such as real crimes, leave 
a trace in the multitude of circumstances that attend them, and in their 
effects; but words remain only in the memory of the hearers, who are 
commonly negligent or prejudiced. It is infinitely easier then to found an 
accusation on the words, than on the actions of a man; for in these, the 
number of circumstances, urged against the accused, afford him variety of 
means of justification. 


CHAPTER XIV. OF EVIDENCE AND THE 
PROOFS OF A CRIME, AND OF THE FORM 
OF JUDGMENT. 


The following general theorem is of great use in determining the certainty 
of fact. When the proofs of a crime are dependent on each other, that is, 
when the evidence of each witness, taken separately, proves nothing; or 
when all the proofs are dependent upon one, the number of proofs neither 
increase nor diminish the probability of the fact; for the force of the whole 
is no greater than the force of that on which they depend; and if this fails, 
they all fall to the ground. When the proofs are independent on each other, 
the probability of the fact increases in proportion to the number of proofs; 
for the falsehood of one does not diminish the veracity of another. 

It may seem extraordinary that I speak of probability with regard to 
crimes, which, to deserve a punishment, must be certain. But this paradox 
will vanish, when it is considered, that, strictly speaking, moral certainty is 
only probability; but which is called a certainty, because every man in his 
senses assents to it from an habit produced by the necessity of acting, and 
which is anterior to all speculation. That certainty which is necessary to 
decide that the accused is guilty, is the very same which determines every 
man in the most important transactions of his life. 

The proofs of a crime may be divided into two classes, perfect and 
imperfect. I call those perfect which exclude the possibility of innocence; 
imperfect, those which do not exclude this possibility. Of the first, one only 
is sufficient for condemnation; of the second, as many are required as form 
a perfect proof: that is to say, that though each of these, separately taken, 
does not exclude the possibility of innocence, it is nevertheless excluded by 
their union. It should be also observed, that the imperfect proofs of which 
the accused, if innocent, might clear himself, and does not, become perfect. 

But it is much easier to feel this moral certainty of proofs, than to define 
it exactly. For this reason, I think it an excellent law which establishes 
assistants to the principal judge, and those chosen by lot; for that ignorance, 
which judges by its feelings, is less subject to error, than the knowledge of 
the laws which judges by opinion. Where the laws are clear and precise, the 
office of the judge is merely to ascertain the fact. If, in examining the proofs 


of a crime, acuteness and dexterity be required; if clearness and precision be 
necessary in summing up the result; to judge of the result itself, nothing is 
wanting but plain and ordinary good sense, a less fallacious guide than the 
knowledge of a judge accustomed to find guilty, and to reduce all things to 
an artificial system, borrowed from his studies. Happy the nation, where the 
knowledge of the law is not a science! 

It is an admirable law which ordains, that every man shall be tried by his 
peers; for when life, liberty and fortune are in question, the sentiments, 
which a difference of rank and fortune inspire, should be silent; that 
superiority with which the fortunate look upon the unfortunate, and that 
envy with which the inferior regard their superiors, should have no 
influence. But when the crime is an offence against a fellow-subject, one 
half of the judges should be peers to the accused, and the other peers to the 
person offended. So that all private interest, which, in spite of ourselves, 
modifies the appearance of objects, even in the eyes of the most equitable, 
is counteracted, and nothing remains to turn aside the direction of truth and 
the laws. It is also just, that the accused should have the liberty of excluding 
a certain number of his judges. Where this liberty is enjoyed for a long time, 
without any instance to the contrary, the criminal seems to condemn 
himself. 

All trials should be public, that opinion, which is the best, or, perhaps, 
the only cement of society, may curb the authority of the powerful, and the 
passions of the judge; and that the people may say, “We are protected by the 
laws; we are not slaves;” a sentiment which inspires courage, and which is 
the best tribute to a sovereign who knows his real interest. I shall not enter 
into particulars. There may be some persons who expect that I should say 
all that can be said upon this subject; to such, what I have already written 
must be unintelligible. 


CHAPTER XV. OF SECRET ACCUSATIONS. 


Secret accusations are a manifest abuse, but consecrated by custom in many 
nations, where, from the weakness of the government, they are necessary. 
This custom makes men false and treacherous. Whoever suspects another to 
be an informer, beholds in him an enemy; and, from thence, mankind are 
accustomed to disguise their real sentiments; and from the habit of 
concealing them from others, they at last even hide them from themselves. 
Unhappy are those, who have arrived at this point! Without any certain and 
fixed principles to guide them, they fluctuate in the vast sea of opinion, and 
are busied only in escaping the monsters which surround them; to those, the 
present is always embittered by the uncertainty of the future; deprived of 
the pleasures of tranquillity and security, some fleeting moments of 
happiness, scattered thinly through their wretched lives, console them for 
the misery of existing. Shall we, amongst such men, find intrepid soldiers to 
defend their king and country? Amongst such men shall we find 
incorruptible magistrates, who, with the spirit of freedom and patriotic 
eloquence, will support and explain the true interest of their sovereign; who, 
with the tributes, offer up at the throne the love and blessing of the people, 
and thus bestow on the palaces of the great, and the humble cottage, peace 
and security; and to the industrious a prospect of bettering their lot, that 
useful ferment and vital principle of states? 

Who can defend himself from calumny, armed with that impenetrable 
shield of tyranny, secrecy? What a miserable government must that be, 
where the sovereign suspects an enemy in every subject, and, to secure the 
tranquillity of the public, is obliged to sacrifice the repose of every 
individual? 

By what arguments is it pretended, that secret accusations may be 
justified? The public safety, say they, and the security and maintenance of 
the established form of government. But what a strange constitution is that, 
where the government, which hath in its favour not only power but opinion, 
still more efficacious, yet fears its own subjects? The indemnity of the 
informer. Do not the laws defend him sufficiently; and are there subjects 
more powerful than the laws? The necessity of protecting the informer from 
infamy. When secret calumny is authorised, and punished only when public. 
The nature of the crime. If actions, indifferent in themselves, or even useful 


to the public, were called crimes, both the accusation and the trial could 
never be too secret. But can there be any crime, committed against the 
public, which ought not to be publicly punished? I respect all governments; 
and I speak not of any one in particular. Such may sometimes be the nature 
of circumstances, that when abuses are inherent in the constitution, it may 
be imagined, that to rectify them, would be to destroy the constitution itself. 
But were I to dictate new laws in a remote corner of the universe, the good 
of posterity, ever present to my mind, would hold back my trembling hand, 
and prevent me from authorising secret accusations. 

Public accusations, says Montesquieu, are more conformable to the 
nature of a republic, where zeal for the public good is the principal passion 
of a citizen, than of a monarchy, in which, as this sentiment is very feeble, 
from the nature of the government, the best establishment is that of 
commissioners, who, in the name of the public, accuse the infractors of the 
laws. But in all governments as well in a republic as in a monarchy, the 
punishment, due to the crime of which one accuses another, ought to be 
inflicted on the informer. 


CHAPTER XVI. OF TORTURE. 


The torture of a criminal, during the course of his trial, is a cruelty, 
consecrated by custom in most nations. It is used with an intent either to 
make him confess his crime, or explain some contradictions, into which he 
had been led during his examination; or discover his accomplices; or for 
some kind of metaphysical and incomprehensible purgation of infamy; or, 
finally, in order to discover other crimes, of which he is not accused, but of 
which he may be guilty. 

No man can be judged a criminal until he be found guilty; nor can 
society take from him the public protection, until it have been proved that 
he has violated the conditions on which it was granted. What right, then, but 
that of power, can authorise the punishment of a citizen, so long as there 
remains any doubt of his guilt? The dilemma is frequent. Either he is guilty, 
or not guilty. If guilty, he should only suffer the punishment ordained by the 
laws, and torture becomes useless, as his confession is unnecessary. If he be 
not guilty, you torture the innocent; for, in the eye of the law, every man is 
innocent, whose crime has not been proved. Besides, it is confounding all 
relations, to expect that a man should be both the accuser and accused; and 
that pain should be the test of truth, as if truth resided in the muscles and 
fibres of a wretch in torture. By this method, the robust will escape, and the 
feeble be condemned. These are the inconveniencies of this pretended test 
of truth, worthy only of a cannibal; and which the Romans, in many 
respects barbarous, and whose savage virtue has been too much admired, 
reserved for the slaves alone. 

What is the political intention of punishments? To terrify, and to be an 
example to others. Is this intention answered, by thus privately torturing the 
guilty and the innocent? It is doubtless of importance, that no crime should 
remain unpunished; but it is useless to make a public example of the author 
of a crime hid in darkness. A crime already committed, and for which there 
can be no remedy, can only be punished by a political society, with an 
intention that no hopes of impunity should induce others to commit the 
same. If it be true, that the number of those, who, from fear or virtue, 
respect the laws, is greater than of those by whom they are violated, the risk 
of torturing an innocent person is greater, as there is a greater probability 


that, ceteris paribus, an individual hath observed, than that he hath 
infringed the laws. 

There is another ridiculous motive for torture, namely, to purge a man 
from infamy. Ought such an abuse to be tolerated in the eighteenth century? 
Can pain, which is a sensation, have any connection with a moral sentiment, 
a matter of opinion? Perhaps the rack may be considered as a refiner’s 
furnace. 

It is not difficult to trace this senseless law to its origin; for an absurdity, 
adopted by a whole nation, must have some affinity with other ideas, 
established and respected by the same nation. This custom seems to be the 
offspring of religion, by which mankind, in all nations and in all ages, are so 
generally influenced. We are taught by our infallible church, that those 
stains of sin, contracted through human frailty, and which have not deserved 
the eternal anger of the Almighty, are to be purged away, in another life, by 
an incomprehensible fire. Now infamy is a stain, and if the punishments and 
fire of purgatory can take away all spiritual stains, why should not the pain 
of torture take away those of a civil nature? I imagine that the confession of 
a criminal, which in some tribunals is required, as being essential to his 
condemnation, has a similar origin, and has been taken from the mysterious 
tribunal of penitence, where the confession of sins is a necessary part of the 
sacrament. Thus have men abused the unerring light of revelation; and in 
the times of tractable ignorance, having no other, they naturally had 
recourse to it on every occasion, making the most remote and absurd 
applications. Moreover, infamy is a sentiment regulated neither by the laws 
nor by reason, but entirely by opinion. But torture renders the victim 
infamous, and therefore cannot take infamy away. 

Another intention of torture is, to oblige the supposed criminal to 
reconcile the contradictions into which he may have fallen during his 
examination; as if the dread of punishment, the uncertainty of his fate, the 
solemnity of the court, the majesty of the judge, and the ignorance of the 
accused, were not abundantly sufficient to account for contradictions, which 
are sO common to men even in a State of tranquillity; and which must 
necessarily be multiplied by the perturbation of the mind of a man, entirely 
engaged in the thought of saving himself from imminent danger. 

This infamous test of truth is a remaining monument of that ancient and 
savage legislation, in which trials by fire, by boiling water, or the 
uncertainty of combats, were called judgments of God; as if the links of that 


eternal chain, whose beginning is in the breast of the first cause of all 
things, could never be disunited by the institutions of men. The only 
difference between torture, and trials by fire and boiling water, is, that the 
event of the first depends on the will of the accused; and of the second, on a 
fact entirely physical and external: but this difference is apparent only, not 
real. A man on the rack, in the convulsions of torture, has it as little in his 
power to declare the truth, as, in former times, to prevent, without fraud, the 
effect of fire or of boiling water. 

Every act of the will is invariably in proportion to the force of the 
impression on our senses. The impression of pain, then, may increase to 
such a degree, that, occupying the mind entirely, it will compel the sufferer 
to use the shortest method of freeing himself from torment. His answer, 
therefore, will be an effect as necessary as that of fire or boiling water; and 
he will accuse himself of crimes of which he is innocent. So that the very 
means employed to distinguish the innocent from the guilty, will most 
effectually destroy all difference between them. 

It would be superfluous to confirm these reflections by examples of 
innocent persons, who from the agony of torture have confessed themselves 
guilty: innumerable instances may be found in all nations, and in every age. 
How amazing, that mankind have always neglected to draw the natural 
conclusion! Lives there a man who, if he have carried his thoughts ever so 
little beyond the necessities of life, when he reflects on such cruelty, is not 
tempted to fly from society, and return to his natural state of independence? 

The result of torture, then, is a matter of calcution, and depends on the 
constitution, which differs in every individual, and is in proportion to his 
strength and sensibility; so that to discover truth by this method, is a 
problem which may be better resolved by a mathematician than a judge, and 
may be thus stated: The force of the muscles, and the sensibility of the 
nerves of an innocent person being given, it is required to find the degree of 
pain necessary to make him confess himself guilty of a given crime. 

The examination of the accused is intended to find out the truth; but if 
this be discovered with so much difficulty, in the air, gesture, and 
countenance of a man at ease, how can it appear in a countenance distorted 
by the convulsions of torture. Every violent action destroys those small 
alterations in the features, which sometimes disclose the sentiments of the 
heart. 


These truths were known to the Roman legislators, amongst whom, as I 
have already observed, slaves, only, who were not considered as citizens, 
were tortured. They are known to the English, a nation in which the 
progress of science, superiority in commerce, riches and power, its natural 
consequences, together with the numerous examples of virtue and courage, 
leave no doubt of the excellence of its laws. They have been acknowledged 
in Sweden, where torture has been abolished. They are known to one of the 
wisest monarchs in Europe, who, having seated philosophy on the throne, 
by his beneficent legislation, has made his subjects free, though dependent 
on the laws; the only freedom that reasonable men can desire in the present 
state of things. In short, torture has not been thought necessary in the laws 
of armies, composed chiefly of the dregs of mankind, where its use should 
seem most necessary. Strange phenomenon! that a set of men, hardened by 
slaughter, and familiar with blood, should teach humanity to the sons of 
peace. 

It appears also, that these truths were known, though imperfectly, even to 
those by whom torture has been most frequently practised; for a confession 
made during torture is null, if it be not afterwards confirmed by an oath; 
which, if the criminal refuses, he is tortured again. Some civilians, and 
some nations, permit this infamous petitio principii to be only three times 
repeated, and others leave it to the discretion of the judge; and therefore of 
two men equally innocent or equally guilty, the most robust and resolute 
will be acquitted, and the weakest and most pusillanimous will be 
condemned, in consequence of the following excellent method of reasoning. 
I, the judge, must find some one guilty. Thou, who art a strong fellow, hast 
been able to resist the force of torment; therefore I acquit thee. Thou, being 
weaker, hath yielded to it; I therefore condemn thee. I am sensible, that the 
confession which was extorted from thee, has no weight: but if thou dost 
not confirm by oath what thou hast already confessed, I will have thee 
tormented again. 

A very strange but necessary consequence of the use of torture, is that 
the case of the innocent is worse than that of the guilty. With regard to the 
first, either he confesses the crime, which he has not committed, and is 
condemned; or he is acquitted, and has suffered a punishment he did not 
deserve. On the contrary, the person who is really guilty has the most 
favourable side of the question; for if he supports the torture with firmness 


and resolution, he is acquitted, and has gained, having exchanged a greater 
punishment for a less. 

The law by which torture is authorised, says, Men, be insensible to pain. 
Nature has indeed given you an irresistible self-love, and an unalienable 
right of self-preservation, but I create in you a contrary sentiment, an 
heroical hatred of yourselves. I command you to accuse yourselves, and to 
declare the truth, midst the tearing of your flesh and the dislocation of your 
bones. 

Torture is used to discover, whether the criminal be guilty of other 
crimes besides those of which he is accused: which is equivalent to the 
following reasoning: Thou art guilty of one crime, therefore it is possible 
that thou mayst have committed a thousand others: but the affair being 
doubtful, I must try it by my criterion of truth. The laws order thee to be 
tormented, because thou art guilty, because thou mayst be guilty, and 
because I chuse thou shouldst be guilty. 


Torture is used to make the criminal discover his accomplices; but if it 
has been demonstrated that it is not a proper means of discovering truth, 
how can it serve to discover the accomplices, which is one of the truths 
required. Will not the man who accuses himself, yet more readily accuse 
others? Besides, is it just to torment one man for the crime of another? May 
not the accomplices be found out by the examination of the witnesses, or of 
the criminal; from the evidence, or from the nature of the crime itself; in 
short, by all the means that have been used to prove the guilt of the 
prisoner? The accomplices commonly fly when their comrade is taken. The 
uncertainty of their fate condemns them to perpetual exile, and frees society 
from the danger of further injury; whilst the punishment of the criminal, by 
deterring others, answers the purpose for which it was ordained. 


CHAPTER XVII. OF PECUNIARY 
PUNISHMENTS. 


There was a time when all punishments were pecuniary. The crimes of the 
subjects were the inheritance of the prince. An injury done to society was a 
favour to the crown; and the sovereign and magistrates, those guardians of 
the public security, were interested in the violation of the laws. Crimes were 
tried, at that time, in a court of Exchequer, and the cause became a civil suit 
between the person accused and the crown. The magistrate then had other 
powers than were necessary for the public welfare, and the criminal 
suffered other punishments than the necessity of example required. The 
judge was rather a collector for the crown, an agent for the treasury, than a 
protector and minister of the laws. But, according to this system, for a man 
to confess himself guilty, was to acknowledge himself a debtor to the 
crown; which was, and is at present (the effects continuing after the causes 
have ceased) the intent of all criminal causes. Thus, the criminal who 
refuses to confess his crime, though convicted by the most undoubted 
proofs, will suffer a less punishment than if he had confessed; and he will 
not be put to the torture to oblige him to confess other crimes which he 
might have committed, as he has not confessed the principal. But the 
confession being once obtained, the judge becomes master of his body, and 
torments him with a studied formality, in order to squeeze out of him all the 
profit possible. Confession, then, is allowed to be a convincing proof, 
especially when obtained by the force of torture; at the same time that an 
extra-judicial confession, when a man is at case and under no apprehension, 
is not sufficient for his condemnation. 

All inquiries, which may serve to clear up the fact, but which may 
weaken the pretensions of the crown, are excluded. It was not from 
compassion to the criminal, or from considerations of humanity, that 
torments were sometimes spared, but out of fear of losing those rights 
which at present appear chimerical and inconceivable. The judge becomes 
an enemy to the accused, to a wretch, a prey to the horrors of a dungeon, to 
torture, to death, and an uncertain futurity, more terrible than all; he inquires 
not into the truth of the fact, but the nature of the crime; he lays snares to 
make him convict himself; he fears, lest he should not succeed in finding 


him guilty, and lest that infallibility which every man arrogates to himself 
should be called in question. It is in the power of the magistrate to 
determine, what evidence is sufficient to send a man to prison; that he may 
be proved innocent, he must first be supposed guilty. This is what is called 
an offensive prosecution; and such are all criminal proceedings, in the 
eighteenth century, in all parts of our polished Europe. The true prosecution 
for information: that is, an impartial inquiry into the fact, that which reason 
prescribes, which military laws adopt, and which Asiatic despotism allows 
in suits of one subject against another, is very little practiced in any courts 
of justice. What a labyrinth of absurdities! Absurdities which will appear 
incredible to happier posterity. The philosopher only will be able to read, in 
the nature of man, the possibility of there ever having been such a system. 


CHAPTER XVIII. OF OATHS. 


There is a palpable contradiction between the laws and the natural 
sentiments of mankind, in the case of oaths which are administered to a 
criminal to make him speak the truth, when the contrary is his greatest 
interest. As if a man could think himself obliged to contribute to his own 
destruction; and as if, when interest speaks, religion was not generally 
silent; religion, which in all ages hath, of all other things, been most 
commonly abused; and indeed, upon what motive should it be respected by 
the wicked, when it has been thus violated by those who were esteemed the 
wisest of men? The motives which religion opposes to the fear of 
impending evil, and the love of life, are too weak, as they are too distant, to 
make any impression on the senses. The affairs of the other world are 
regulated by laws entirely different from those by which human affairs are 
directed; why then should we endeavour to compromise matters between 
them? Why should a man be reduced to the terrible alternative, either of 
offending God, or of contributing to his own immediate destruction? The 
laws which require an oath in such a case, leave him only the choice of 
becoming a bad christian or a martyr. For this reason, oaths become by 
degrees a mere formality, and all sentiments of religion, perhaps the only 
motive of honesty in the greatest part of mankind, are destroyed. 
Experience proves their utility: I appeal to every judge, whether he has ever 
known that an oath alone has brought truth from the lips of a criminal; and 
reason tells us, it must be so; for all laws are useless, and, in consequence, 
destructive, which contradict the natural feelings of mankind. Such laws are 
like a dyke, opposed directly to the course of a torrent; it is either 
immediately overwhelmed, or by a whirlpool formed by itself, it is 
gradually undermined and destroyed. 


CHAPTER XIX. OF THE ADVANTAGE OF 
IMMEDIATE PUNISHMENT. 


The more immediately, after the commission of a crime, a punishment is 
inflicted, the more just and useful it will be. It will be more just, because it 
spares the criminal the cruel and superfluous torment of uncertainty, which 
increases in proportion to the strength of his imagination and the sense of 
his weakness; and because the privation of liberty, being a punishment, 
ought to be inflicted before condemnation, but for as short a time as 
possible. Imprisonments, I say, being only the means of securing the person 
of the accused, until he be tried, condemned or acquitted, ought not only to 
be of short duration, but attended with as little severity as possible. The 
time should be determined by the necessary preparation for the trial, and the 
right of priority in the oldest prisoners. The confinement ought not to be 
closer than is requisite to prevent his flight, or his concealing the proofs of 
the crime; and the trial should be conducted with all possible expedition. 
Can there be a more cruel contrast than that between the indolence of a 
judge, and the painful anxiety of the accused; the comforts and pleasures of 
an insensible magistrate, and the filth and misery of the prisoner? In 
general, as I have before observed, The degree of the punishment, and the 
consequences of a crime, ought to be so contrived, as to have the greatest 
possible effect on others, with the least possible pain to the delinquent. If 
there be any society in which this is not a fundamental principle, it is an 
unlawful society; for mankind, by their union, originally intended to subject 
themselves to the least evils possible. 

An immediate punishment is more useful; because the smaller the 
interval of time between the punishment and the crime, the stronger and 
more lasting will be the association of the two ideas of Crime and 
Punishment: so that they may be considered, one as the cause, and the other 
as the unavoidable and necessary effect. It is demonstrated, that the 
association of ideas is the cement which unites the fabric of the human 
intellect; without which, pleasure and pain would be simple and ineffectual 
sensations. The vulgar, that is, all men who have no general ideas or 
universal principles, act in consequence of the most immediate and familiar 
associations; but the more remote and complex only present themselves to 


the minds of those who are passionately attached to a single object, or to 
those of greater understanding, who have acquired an habit of rapidly 
comparing together a number of objects, and of forming a conclusion; and 
the result, that is, the action, in consequence, by these means, becomes less 
dangerous and uncertain. 

It is, then, of the greatest importance, that the punishment should 
succeed the crime, as immediately as possible, if we intend, that, in the rude 
minds of the multitude, the seducing picture of the advantage arising from 
the crime, should instantly awake the attendant idea of punishment. 
Delaying the punishment serves only to separate these two ideas; and thus 
affects the minds of the spectators rather as being a terrible sight than the 
necessary consequence of a crime; the horror of which should contribute to 
heighten the idea of the punishment. 

There is another excellent method of strengthening this important 
connection between the ideas of crime and punishment; that is, to make the 
punishment as analagous as possible to the nature of the crime; in order that 
the punishment may lead the mind to consider the crime in a different point 
of view, from that in which it was placed by the flattering idea of promised 
advantages. 

Crimes of less importance are commonly punished, either in the 
obscurity of a prison, or the criminal is transported, to give, by his slavery, 
an example to societies which he never offended; an example absolutely 
useless, because distant from the place where the crime was committed. 
Men do not, in general, commit great crimes deliberately, but rather in a 
sudden gust of passion; and they commonly look on the punishment due to 
a great crime as remote and improbable. The public punishment, therefore, 
of small crimes will make a greater impression, and, by deterring men from 
the smaller, will effectually prevent the greater. 


CHAPTER XX. OF ACTS OF VIOLENCE. 


Some crimes relate to person, others to property. The first ought to be 
punished corporally. The great and rich should by no means have it in their 
power to set a price on the security of the weak and indigent; for then, 
riches, which, under the protection of the laws, are the reward of industry, 
would become the aliment of tyranny. Liberty is at an end, whenever the 
laws permit, that, in certain cases, a man may cease to be a person, and 
become a thing. Then will the powerful employ their address to select from 
the various combinations of civil society, all that is in their own favour. This 
is that magic art which transforms subjects into beasts of burden, and 
which, in the hands of the strong, is the chain that binds the the weak and 
incautious. Thus it is, that in some governments, where there is all the 
appearance of liberty, tyranny lies concealed, and insinuates itself into some 
neglected corner of the constitution, where it gathers strength insensibly. 
Mankind generally oppose, with resolution, the assaults of barefaced and 
open tyranny; but disregard the little insect that gnaws through the dyke, 
and opens a sure, though secret, passage to inundation. 


CHAPTER XXI. OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
THE NOBLES. 


What punishments shall be ordained for the nobles, whose privileges make 
SO great a part of the laws of nations? I do not mean to inquire whether the 
hereditary distinction between nobles and commoners be useful in any 
government, or necessary in a monarchy; or whether it be true, that they 
form an intermediate power, of use in moderating the excesses of both 
extremes; or whether they be not rather slaves to their own body, and to 
others, confining within a very small circle the natural effects and hopes of 
industry, like those little fruitful spots scattered here and there in the sandy 
deserts of Arabia; or whether it be true that a subordination of rank and 
condition is inevitable, or useful in society; and if so, whether this 
subordination should not rather subsist between individuals than particular 
bodies; whether it should not rather circulate through the whole body 
politic, than be confined to one part; and rather than be perpetual, should it 
not be incessantly produced and destroyed. Be these as they may, I assert 
that the punishment of a nobleman should in no wise differ from that of the 
lowest member of society. 

Every lawful distinction, either in honours or riches, supposes previous 
equality, founded on the laws, on which all the members of society are 
considered as being equally dependent. We should suppose that men, in 
renouncing their natural despotism, said, the wisest and most industrious 
among us shall obtain the greatest honours, and his dignity shall descend to 
his posterity. The fortunate and happy may hope for greater honours, but let 
him not therefore be less afraid than others of violating those conditions on 
which he is exalted. It is true, indeed, that no such decrees were ever made 
in a general diet of mankind, but they exist in the invariable relations of 
things: nor do they destroy the advantages which are supposed to be 
produced by the class of nobles, but prevent the inconveniencies; and they 
make the laws respectable by destroying all hopes of impunity. 

It may be objected, that the same punishment inflicted on a nobleman 
and a plebeian, becomes really different from the difference of their 
education and from the infamy it reflects on an illustrious family; but I 
answer, that punishments are to be estimated, not by the sensibility of the 


criminal, but by the injury done to society; which injury is augmented by 
the high rank of the offender. The precise equality of a punishment can 
never be more than external, as it is in proportion to the degree of 
sensibility, which differs in every individual. The infamy of an innocent 
family may be easily obliterated by some public demonstration of favour 
from the sovereign; and forms have always more influence than reason on 
the gazing multitude. 


CHAPTER XxXIil. OF ROBBERY. 


The punishment of robbery, not accompanied with violence, should be 
pecuniary. He who endeavours to enrich himself with the property of 
another, should be deprived of part of his own. But this crime, alas! is 
commonly the effect of misery and despair; the crime of that unhappy part 
of mankind, to whom the right of exclusive property, a terrible, and perhaps 
unnecessary right, has left but a bare existence. Besides, as pecuniary 
punishment may increase the number of poor, and may deprive an innocent 
family of subsistence, the most proper punishment will be that kind of 
slavery, which alone can be called just; that is, which makes the society, for 
a time, absolute master of the person and labour of the criminal, in order to 
oblige him to repair, by this dependence, the unjust despotism he usurped 
over the property of another, and his violation of the social compact. 

When robbery is attended with violence, corporal punishment should be 
added to slavery. Many writers have shown the evident disorder which must 
arise from not distinguishing the punishment due to robbery with violence, 
and that due to theft, or robbery committed with dexterity, absurdly making 
a sum of money equivalent to a man’s life. But it can never be superfluous 
to repeat, again and again, those truths of which mankind have not profited; 
for political machines preserve their motion much longer than others, and 
receive a new impulse with more difficulty. These crimes are in their nature 
absolutely different, and this axiom is as certain in politics as in 
mathematics, that between qualities of different natures there can be no 
similitude. 


CHAPTER XxXIll. OF INFAMY, CONSIDERED 
AS A PUNISHMENT. 


Those injuries, which affect the honour, that is, that just portion of esteem 
which every citizen has a right to expect from others, should be punished 
with infamy. Infamy is a mark of the public disapprobation, which deprives 
the object of all consideration in the eyes of his fellow citizens, of the 
confidence of his country, and of that fraternity which exists between 
members of the same society. This is not always in the power of the laws. It 
is necessary that the infamy inflicted by the laws should be the same with 
that which results from the relations of things, from universal morality, or 
from that particular system, adopted by the nation and the laws, which 
governs the opinion of the vulgar. If, on the contrary, one be different from 
the other, either the laws will no longer be respected, or the received notions 
of morality and probity will vanish in spite of the declamations of moralists, 
which are weak to resist the force of example. If we declare those actions 
infamous, which are in themselves indifferent, we lessen the infamy of 
those which are really infamous. 

The punishment of infamy should not be too frequent, for the power of 
opinion grows weaker by repetition; nor should it be inflicted on a number 
of persons at the same time, for the infamy of many resolves itself into the 
infamy of none. 

Painful and corporal punishments should never be applied to fanaticism; 
for being founded on pride, it glories in persecution. Infamy and ridicule 
only should be employed against fanatics; if the first, their pride will be 
overbalanced by the pride of the people; and we may judge of the power of 
the second, if we consider that even truth is obliged to summon all her 
force, when attacked by error armed with ridicule. Thus, by opposing one 
passion to another, and opinion to opinion, a wise legislator puts an end to 
the admiration of the populace, occasioned by a false principle, the original 
absurdity of which is veiled by some well-deduced consequences. 

This is the method to avoid confounding the immutable relations of 
things, or opposing nature, whose actions not being limited by time, but 
operating incessantly, overturn and destroy all those vain regulations which 
contradict her laws. It is not only in the fine arts that the imitation of nature 


is the fundamental principle; it is the same in sound policy, which is no 
other than the art of uniting, and directing to the same end, the natural and 
immutable sentiments of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXIV. OF IDLENESS. 


A wise government will not suffer, in the midst of labour and industry, that 
kind of political idleness which is confounded, by rigid declaimers, with the 
leisure attending riches acquired by industry, which is of use to an 
increasing society, when confined within proper limits. I call those 
politically idle, who neither contribute to the good of society by their labour 
nor their riches; who continually accumulate, but never spend; and are 
reverenced by the vulgar with stupid admiration, and regarded by the wise 
with disdain; who, being victims to a monastic life, and deprived of all 
incitement to the activity which is necessary to preserve or increase its 
comforts, devote all their vigour to passions of the strongest kind, the 
passions of opinion. I call him not idle, who enjoys the fruits of the virtues 
or vices of his ancestors, and in exchange for his pleasures supports the 
industrious poor. It is not then the narrow virtue of austere moralists, but the 
laws, that should determine what species of idleness deserves punishment. 


CHAPTER XXV. OF BANISHMENT, AND 
CONFISCATION. 


He who disturbs the public tranquillity, who does not obey the laws, who 
violates the conditions on which men mutually support and defend each 
other, ought to be excluded from society, that is, banished. 

It seems as if banishment should be the punishment of those, who, being 
accused of an atrocious crime, are probably, but not certainly, guilty. For 
this purpose would be required a law, the least arbitrary, and the most 
precise possible; which should condemn to banishment those who have 
reduced the community to the fatal alternative, either of fearing or 
punishing them unjustly; still, however, leaving them the sacred right of 
proving their innocence. The reasons ought to be stronger for banishing a 
citizen than a stranger, and for the first accusation than for one who hath 
been often excused. 

Should the person who is excluded for ever from society be deprived of 
his property? This question may be considered in different lights. The 
confiscation of effects, added to banishment, is a greater punishment than 
banishment alone; there ought then to be some cases, in which, according to 
the crime, either the whole fortune should be confiscated, or part only, or 
none at all. The whole should be forfeited, when the law, which ordains 
banishment, declares, at the same time, that all connections between the 
society and the criminal are annihilated. In this case, the citizen dies, the 
man only remains; and with respect to a political body, the death of the 
citizen should have the same consequences with the death of the man. It 
seems to follow, then, that in this case, the effects of the criminal should 
devolve to his lawful heirs. But it is not on account of this refinement that I 
disapprove of confiscations. If some have insisted that they were a restraint 
to vengeance, and the violence of particulars, they have not reflected, that 
though punishments be productive of good, they are not, on that account, 
more just; to be just, they must be necessary. Even an useful injustice can 
never be allowed by a legislator, who means to guard against watchful 
tyranny; which, under the flattering pretext of momentary advantages, 
would establish permanent principles of destruction, and, to procure the 


ease of a few in a high station, would draw tears from thousands of the 
poor. 

The law which ordains confiscations, sets a price on the head of the 
subject, with the guilty punishes the innocent, and by reducing them to 
indigence and despair, tempts them to become criminal. Can there be a 
more melancholy spectacle, than a whole family, overwhelmed with infamy 
and misery, from the crime of their chief? a crime, which if it had been 
possible, they were restrained from preventing, by that submission which 
the laws themselves have ordained. 


CHAPTER XXVI. OF THE SPIRIT OF FAMILY 
IN STATES. 


It is remarkable, that many fatal acts of injustice have been authorised and 
approved, even by the wisest and most experienced men, in the freest 
republics. This has been owing to their having considered the state, rather as 
a society of families, than of men. Let us suppose a nation, composed of an 
hundred thousand men, divided into twenty thousand families of five 
persons each, including the head or master of the family, its representative. 
If it be an association of families, there will be twenty thousand men, and 
eighty thousand slaves; if of men, there will be an hundred thousand 
citizens, and not one slave. In the first case we behold a republic, and 
twenty thousand little monarchies, of which the heads are the sovereigns; in 
the second, the spirit of liberty will not only breathe in every public place of 
the city, and in the assemblies of the nation, but in private houses, where 
men find the greatest part of their happiness or misery. As laws and customs 
are always the effect of a republic, if the society be an association of the 
heads of families, the spirit of monarchy will gradually make its way into 
the republic itself, as its effects will only be restrained by the opposite 
interests of each; and not by an universal spirit of liberty and equality. The 
private spirit of family is a spirit of minuteness, and confined to little 
concerns. Public spirit, on the contrary, is influenced by general principles, 
and from facts deduces general rules of utility to the greatest number. 

In a republic of families, the children remain under the authority of the 
father, as long as he lives, and are obliged to wait until death for an 
existence dependent on the laws alone. Accustomed to kneel and tremble in 
their tender years, when their natural sentiments were less restrained by that 
caution, obtained by experienee, which is called moderation, how should 
they resist those obstacles, which vice always opposes to virtue, in the 
languor and decline of age, when the despair of reaping the fruits is alone 
sufficient to damp the vigour of their resolutions. 

In a republic, where every man is a citizen, family subordination is not 
the effect of compulsion, but of contract; and the sons, disengaged from the 
natural dependence, which the weakness of infancy and the necessity of 


education required, become free members of society, but remain subject to 
the head of the family for their own advantage, as in the great society. 

In a republic of families, the young people, that is, the most numerous 
and most useful part of the nation, are at the discretion of their fathers: in a 
republic of men, they are attached to their parents by no other obligation, 
than that sacred and inviolable one of mutual assistance, and of gratitude for 
the benefits they have received; a sentiment, destroyed not so much by the 
wickedness of the human heart, as by a mistaken subjection, prescribed by 
the laws. 

These contradictions between the laws of families, and the fundamental 
laws of a state, are the source of many others between public and private 
morality, which produce a perpetual conflict in the mind. Domestic morality 
inspires submission and fear: the other, courage and liberty. That instructs a 
man to confine his beneficence to a small number of persons, not of his own 
choice; this, to extend it to all mankind: that commands a continual sacrifice 
of himself to a vain idol, called the good of the family, which is often no 
real good to any one of those who compose it; this teaches him to consider 
his own advanatge without offending the laws, or excites him to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his country by rewarding him beforehand with the 
fanaticism it inspires. Such contradictions are the reason, that men neglect 
the pursuit of virtue, which they can hardly distinguish midst the obscurity 
and confusion of natural and moral objects. How frequently are men, upon a 
retrospection of their actions, astonished to find themselves dishonest. 

In proportion to the increase of society, each member becomes a smaller 
part of the whole; and the republican spirit diminishes in the same 
proportion, if neglected by the laws. Political societies, like the human 
body, have their limits circumscribed, which they cannot exceed without 
disturbing their economy. It seems as if the greatness of a state ought to be 
inversely as the sensibility and activity of the individuals; if, on the 
contrary, population and inactivity increase in the same proportion, the laws 
will with difficulty prevent the crimes arising from the good they have 
produced. An overgrown republic can only be saved from despotism, by 
subdividing it into a number of confederate republics. But how is this 
practicable? By a despotic dictator, who, with the courage of Sylla, has as 
much genius for building up, as that Roman had for pulling down. If he be 
an ambitious man, his reward will be immortal glory; if a philosopher, the 


blessings of his fellow citizens will sufficiently console him for the loss of 
authority, though he should not be insensible to their ingratitude. 

In proportion as the sentiments, which unite us to the state, grow weaker, 
those which attach us to the objects which more immediately surround us 
grow stronger; therefore, in the most despotic government, friendships are 
more durable, and domestic virtues (which are always of the lowest class) 
are the most common, or the only virtues existing. Hence it appears how 
confined have been the views of the greatest number of legislators. 


CHAPTER XXVII. OF THE MILDNESS OF 
PUNISHMENTS. 


The course of my ideas has carried me away from my subject, to the 
elucidation of which I now return. Crimes are more effectually prevented by 
the certainty, than the severity of punishment. Hence, in a magistrate, the 
necessity of vigilance, and, in a judge, of implacability, which, that it may 
become an useful virtue, should be joined to a mild legislation. The 
certainty of a small punishment will make a stronger impression, than the 
fear of one more severe, if attended with the hopes of escaping; for it is the 
nature of mankind to be terrified at the approach of the smallest inevitable 
evil, whilst hope, the best gift of Heaven, hath the power of dispelling the 
apprehension of a greater; especially if supported by examples of impunity, 
which weakness or avarice too frequently afford. 

If punishments be very severe, men are naturally led to the perpetration 
of other crimes, to avoid the punishment due to the first. The countries and 
times most notorious for severity of punishments, were always those in 
which the most bloody and inhuman actions and the most atrocious crimes 
were committed; for the hand of the legislator and the assassin were 
directed by the same spirit of ferocity: which on the throne, dictated laws of 
iron to slaves and savages, and in private instigated the subject to sacrifice 
one tyrant, to make room for another. 

In proportion as punishments become more cruel, the minds of men, as a 
fluid rises to the same height with that which surrounds it, grow hardened 
and insensible; and the force of passions still continuing, in the space of an 
hundred years, the wheel terrifies no more than formerly the prison. That a 
punishment may produce the effect required, it is sufficient that the evil it 
occasions should exceed the good expected from the crime; including in the 
calculation the certainty of the punishment, and the privation of the 
expected advantage. All severity beyond this is superfluous, and therefore 
tyrannical. 

Men regulate their conduct by the repeated impression of evils they 
know, and not by those with which they are unacquainted. Let us, for 
example, suppose two nations, in one of which the greatest punishment is 
perpetual slavery, and in the other the wheel. I say, that both will inspire the 


same degree of terror; and that there can be no reasons for increasing the 
punishments of the first, which are not equally valid for augmenting those 
of the second to more lasting and more ingenious modes of tormenting; and 
so on to the most exquisite refinements of a science too well known to 
tyrants. 

There are yet two other consequences of cruel punishments, which 
counteract the purpose of their institution, which was, to prevent crimes. 
The first arises from the impossibility of establishing an exact proportion 
between the crime and punishment; for though ingenious cruelty hath 
greatly multiplied the variety of torments, yet the human frame can suffer 
only to a certain degree, beyond which it is impossible to proceed, be the 
enormity of the crime ever so great. The second consequence is impunity. 
Human nature is limited no less in evil than in good. Excessive barbarity 
can never be more than temporary; it being impossible that it should be 
supported by a permanent system of legislation; for if the laws be too cruel, 
they must be altered, or anarchy and impunity will succeed. 

Is it possible, without shuddering with horror, to read in history of the 
barbarous and useless torments that were coolly invented and executed by 
men who were called sages? Who does not tremble at the thoughts of 
thousands of wretches, whom their misery, either caused or tolerated by the 
laws which favoured the few and outraged the many, had forced in despair 
to return to a state of nature; or accused of impossible crimes, the fabric of 
ignorance and superstition; or guilty only of having been faithful to their 
own principles; who, I say, can, without horror, think of their being torn to 
pieces with slow and studied barbarity, by men endowed with the same 
passions and the same feelings? A delightful spectacle to a fanatic 
multitude! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. OF THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 


The useless profusion of punishments, which has never made men better, 
induces me to inquire, whether the punishment of death be really just or 
useful in a well-governed state? What right, I ask, have men to cut the 
throats of their fellow-creatures? Certainly not that on which the 
sovereignty and laws are founded. The laws, as I have said before, are only 
the sum of the smallest portions of the private liberty of each individual, 
and represent the general will, which is the aggregate of that of each 
individual. Did any one ever give to others the right of taking away his life? 
Is it possible, that in the smallest portions of the liberty of each, sacrificed 
to the good of the public, can be obtained the greatest of all good, life? If it 
were so, how shall it be reconciled to the maxim which tells us, that a man 
has no right to kill himself? Which he certainly must have, if he could give 
it away to another. 

But the punishment of death is not authorised by any right; for I have 
demonstrated that no such right exists. It is therefore a war of a whole 
nation against a citizen, whose destruction they consider as necessary or 
useful to the general good. But if I can further demonstrate, that it is neither 
necessary nor useful, I shall have gained the cause of humanity. 

The death of a citizen cannot be necessary but in one case. When, though 
deprived of his liberty, he has such power and connections as may endanger 
the security of the nation; when his existence may produce a dangerous 
revolution in the established form of government. But even in this case, it 
can only be necessary when a nation is on the verge of recovering or losing 
its liberty; or in times of absolute anarchy, when the disorders themselves 
hold the place of laws. But in a reign of tranquillity; in a form of 
government approved by the united wishes of the nation; in a state fortified 
from enemies without, and supported by strength within, and opinion, 
perhaps more efficacious; where all power is lodged in the hands of the true 
sovereign; where riches can purchase pleasures and not authority, there can 
be no necessity for taking away the life of a subject. 

If the experience of all ages be not sufficient to prove, that the 
punishment of death has never prevented determined men from injuring 


society; if the example of the Romans; if twenty years reign of Elizabeth, 
empress of Russia, in which she gave the fathers of their country an 
example more illustrious than many conquests bought with blood; if, I say, 
all this be not sufficient to persuade mankind, who always suspect the voice 
of reason, and who chuse rather to be led by authority, let us consult human 
nature in proof of my assertion. 

It is not the intenseness of the pain that has the greatest effect on the 
mind, but its continuance; for our sensibility is more easily and more 
powerfully affected by weak, but by repeated impressions, than by a violent 
but momentary impulse. The power of habit is universal over every sensible 
being. As it is by that we learn to speak, to walk, and to satisfy our 
necessities, so the ideas of morality are stamped on our minds by repeated 
impressions. The death of a criminal is a terrible but momentary spectacle, 
and therefore a less efficacious method of deterring others, than the 
continued example of a man deprived of his liberty, condemned as a beast 
of burden, to repair, by his labour, the injury he has done to society. If I 
commit such a crime, says the spectator to himself, I shall be reduced to that 
miserable condition for the rest of my life. A much more powerful 
preventive than the fear of death, which men always behold in distant 
obscurity. 

The terrors of death make so slight an impression, that it has not force 
enough to withstand the forgetfulness natural to mankind, even in the most 
essential things; especially when assisted by the passions. Violent 
impressions surprise us, but their effect is momentary; they are fit to 
produce those revolutions which instantly transform a common man into a 
Lacedemonian or a Persian; but in a free and quiet government they ought 
to be rather frequent than strong. 

The execution of a criminal is, to the multitude, a spectacle which in 
some excites compassion mixed with indignation. These sentiments occupy 
the mind much more than that salutary terror which the laws endeavour to 
inspire; but in the contemplation of continued suffering, terror is the only, or 
at least, the predominant sensation. The severity of a punishment should be 
just sufficient to excite compassion in the spectators, as it is intended more 
for them than for the criminal. 

A punishment, to be just, should have only that degree of severity which 
is sufficient to deter others. Now there is no man, who, upon the least 
reflection, would put in competition the total and perpetual loss of his 


liberty, with the greatest advantages he could possibly obtain in 
consequence of a crime. Perpetual slavery, then, has in it all that is 
necessary to deter the most hardened and determined, as much as the 
punishment of death. I say, it has more. There are many who can look upon 
death with intrepidity and firmness; some through fanaticism, and others 
through vanity, which attends us even to the grave; others from a desperate 
resolution, either to get rid of their misery, or cease to live: but fanaticism 
and vanity forsake the criminal in slavery, in chains and fetters, in an iron 
cage; and despair seems rather the beginning than the end of their misery. 
The mind, by collecting itself and uniting all its force, can, for a moment, 
repel assailing grief; but its most vigorous efforts are insufficient to resist 
perpetual wretchedness. 

In all nations, where death is used as punishment, every example 
supposes a new crime committed. Whereas, in perpetual slavery, every 
criminal affords a frequent and lasting example: and if it be necessary that 
men should often be witnesses of the power of the laws, criminals should 
often be put to death; but this supposes a frequency of crimes; and from 
hence this punishment will cease to have its effect, so that it must be useful 
and useless at the same time. 

I shall be told, that perpetual slavery is as painful a punishment as death, 
and therefore as cruel. I answer, that if all the miserable moments in the life 
of a slave were collected into one point, it would be a more cruel 
punishment than any other; but these are scattered through his whole life, 
whilst the pain of death exerts all its force in a moment. There is also 
another advantage in the punishment of slavery, which is, that it is more 
terrible to the spectator than to the sufferer himself; for the spectator 
considers the sum of all his wretched moments, whilst the sufferer, by the 
misery of the present, is prevented from thinking of the future. All evils are 
increased by the imagination, and the sufferer finds resources and 
consolation, of which the spectators are ignoran; who judge by their own 
sensibility of what passes in a mind by habit grown callous to misfortune. 


Let us, for a moment, attend to the reasoning of a robber or assassin, who 
is deterred from violating the laws by the gibbet or the wheel. I am sensible, 
that to develop the sentiments of one’s own heart, is an art which education 
only can teach; but although a villain may not be able to give a clear 
account of his principles, they nevertheless influence his conduct. He 


reasons thus: “What are these laws that I am bound to respect, which make 
so great a difference between me and the rich man? He refuses me the 
farthing I ask of him, and excuses himself by bidding me have recourse to 
labour, with which he is unacquainted. Who made these laws? The rich and 
the great, who never deigned to visit the miserable hut of the poor; who 
have never seen him dividing a piece of mouldy bread, amidst the cries of 
his famished children, and the tears of his wife. Let us break those ties, fatal 
to the greatest part of mankind, and only useful to a few indolent tyrants. 
Let us attack injustice at its source. I will return to my natural state of 
independence. I shall live free and happy on the fruits of my courage and 
industry. A day of pain and repentance may come, but it will be short; and 
for an hour of grief, I shall enjoy years of pleasure and liberty. King of a 
small number, as determined as myself, I will correct the mistakes of 
fortune; and shall see those tyrants grow pale and tremble at the sight of 
him, whom, with insulting pride, they would not suffer to rank with dogs 
and horses.” 

Religion then presents itself to the mind of this lawless villain, and 
promising him almost a certainty of eternal happiness upon the easy terms 
of repentance, contributes much to lessen the horror of the last scene of the 
tragedy. 

But he who foresees that he must pass a great number of years, even his 
whole life, in pain and slavery; a slave to those laws by which he was 
protected; in sight of his fellow citizens, with whom he lives in freedom and 
society; makes an useful comparison between those evils, the uncertainty of 
his success, and the shortness of the time in which he shall enjoy the fruits 
of his transgression. The example of those wretches continually before his 
eyes, makes a much greater impression on him than a punishment, which, 
instead of correcting, makes him more obdurate. 

The punishment of death is pernicious to society, from the example of 
barbarity it affords. If the passions, or necessity of war, have taught men to 
shed the blood of their fellow creatures, the laws which are intended to 
moderate the ferocity of mankind, should not increase it by examples of 
barbarity, the more horrible, as this punishment is usually attended with 
formal pageantry. Is it not absurd, that the laws, which detect and punish 
homicide, should, in order to prevent murder, publicly commit murder 
themselves? What are the true and most useful laws? Those compacts and 
conditions which all would propose and observe, in those moments when 


private interest is silent, or combined with that of the public. What are the 
natural sentiments of every person concerning the punishment of death? We 
may read them in the contempt and indignation with which every one looks 
on the executioner, who is nevertheless an innocent executor of the public 
will; a good citizen, who contributes to the advantage of society; the 
instrument of the general security within, as good soldiers are without. 
What then is the origin of this contradiction? Why is this sentiment of 
mankind indelible to the scandal of reason? It is, that in a secret corner of 
the mind, in which the original impressions of nature are still preserved, 
men discover a sentiment which tells them, that their lives are not lawfully 
in the power of any one, but of that necessity only, which with its iron 
sceptre rules the universe. 

What must men think, when they see wise magistrates and grave 
ministers of justice, with indifference and tranquillity, dragging a criminal 
to death, and whilst a wretch trembles with agony, expecting the fatal 
stroke, the judge, who has condemned him, with the coldest insensibility, 
and perhaps with no small gratification from the exertion of his authority, 
quits his tribunal to enjoy the comforts and pleasures of life? They will say, 
“Ah! those cruel formalities of justice are a cloak to tyranny, they are a 
secret language, a solemn veil, intended to conceal the sword by which we 
are sacrificed to the insatiable idol of despotism. Murder, which they would 
represent to us as an horrible crime, we see practiced by them without 
repugnance or remorse. Let us follow their example. A violent death 
appeared terrible in their descriptions, but we see that it is the affair of a 
moment. It will be still less terrible to him, who, not expecting it, escapes 
almost all the pain.” Such is the fatal, though absurd reasoning of men who 
are disposed to commit crimes; on whom the abuse of religion has more 
influence than religion itself. 

If it be objected, that almost all nations in all ages have punished certain 
crimes with death, I answer that the force of these examples vanishes, when 
opposed to truth, against which prescription is urged in vain. The history of 
mankind is an immense sea of errors, in which a few obscure truths may 
here and there be found. 

But human sacrifices have also been common in almost all nations. That 
some societies only, either few in number, or for a very short time, 
abstained from the punishment of death, is rather favourable to my 
argument, for such is the fate of great truths, that their duration is only as a 


flash of lightning in the long and dark night of error. The happy time is not 
yet arrived, when truth, as falsehood has been hitherto, shall be the portion 
of the greatest number. 

I am sensible that the voice of one philosopher is too weak to be heard 
amidst the clamours of a multitude, blindly influenced by custom; but there 
is a small number of sages, scattered on the face of the earth, who will echo 
to me from the bottom of their hearts; and if these truths should happily 
force their way to the thrones of princes, be it known to them, that they 
come attended with the secret wishes of all mankind, and tell the sovereign 
who deigns them a gracious reception, that his fame shall outshine the glory 
of conquerors, and that equitable posterity will exalt his peaceful trophies 
above those of a Titus, an Antoninus, or a Trajan. 


How happy were mankind, if laws were now to be first formed! now that 
we see on the thrones of Europe benevolent monarchs, friends to the virtues 
of peace, to the arts and sciences, fathers of their people, though crowned 
yet citizens; the increase of whose authority augments the happiness of their 
subjects, by destroying that intermediate despotism which intercepts the 
prayers of the people to the throne. If these humane princes have suffered 
the old laws to subsist, it is doubtless because they are deterred by the 
numberless obstacles which oppose the subversion of errors established by 
the sanction of many ages; and therefore every wise citizen will wish for the 
increase of their authority. 


CHAPTER XXIX. OF IMPRISONMENT. 


That a magistrate, the executor of the laws, should have a power to 
imprison a citizen, to deprive the man he hates of his liberty upon frivolous 
pretences, and to leave his friend unpunished, notwithstanding the strongest 
proofs of his guilt, is an error as common as it is contrary to the end of 
society, which is personal security. 

Imprisonment is a punishment, which differs from all other in this 
particular, that it necessarily precedes conviction; but this difference does 
not destroy a circumstance, which is essential, and common to it with all 
other punishments, viz. that it should never be inflicted, but when ordained 
by the law. The law should, therefore, determine the crime, the 
presumption, and the evidence sufficient to subject the accused to 
imprisonment and examination. Public report, his flight, his extra-judicial 
confession, that of an accomplice, menaces, and his constant enmity with 
the person injured, the circumstances of the crime, and such other evidence, 
may be sufficient to justify the imprisonment of a citizen. But the nature of 
this evidence should be determined by the laws, and not by the magistrates, 
whose decrees are always contrary to political liberty, when they are not 
particular applications of a general maxim of the public code. When 
punishments become less severe, and prisons less horrible; when 
compassion and humanity shall penetrate the iron gates of dungeons, and 
direct the obdurate and inexorable ministers of justice, the laws may then be 
satisfied with weaker evidence for imprisonment. 

A person accused, imprisoned, tried and acquitted, ought not to be 
branded with any degree of infamy. Among the Romans, we see that many, 
accused of very great crimes, and afterwards declared innocent, were 
respected by the people, and honoured with employments in the state. But 
why is the fate of an innocent person so different in this age? It is, because 
the present system of penal laws presents to our minds an idea of power 
rather than of justice. It is, because the accused and convicted are thrown 
indiscriminately into the same prison; because imprisonment is rather a 
punishment, than a means of securing the person of the accused; and 
because the interior power, which defends the laws, and the exterior, which 
defends the throne and kingdom, are separate when they should be united. If 
the first were (under the common authority of the laws) combined with the 


right of judging, but not, however immediately dependent on the magistrate, 
the pomp that attends a military corps, would take off the infamy; which, 
like all popular opinions, is more attached to the manner and form, than to 
the thing itself; as may be seen in military imprisonment, which, in the 
common opinion, is not so disgraceful as the civil. But the barbarity and 
ferocity of our ancestors, the hunters of the north, still subsist among the 


people, in our customs and our laws, which are always several ages behind 
the actual refinements of a nation. 


CHAPTER XXX. OF PROSECUTION AND 
PRESCRIPTION. 


The proofs of the crime being obtained, and the certainty of it determined, it 
is necessary to allow the criminal the time and means for his justification; 
but a time so short, as not to diminish that promptitude of punishment, 
which, as we have shewn, is one of the most powerful means of preventing 
crimes. A mistaken humanity may object to the shortness of the time, but 
the force of the objection will vanish, if we consider that the danger of the 
innocent increases with the defects of the legislation. 


The time for inquiry and for justification should be fixed by the laws, 
and not by the judge, who, in that case, would become legislator. With 
regard to atrocious crimes, which are long remembered, when they are once 
proved, if the criminal have fled, no time should be allowed; but in less 
considerable and more obscure crimes, a time should be fixed, after which 
the delinquent should be no longer uncertain of his fate. For in the latter 
case, the length of time, in which the crime is almost forgotten, prevents the 
example of impunity, and allows the criminal to amend, and become a 
better member of society. 

General principles will here be sufficient, it being impossible to fix 
precisely the limits of time for any given legislation, or for any society in 
any particular circumstance. I shall only add, that in a nation willing to 
prove the utility of moderate punishment, laws which, according to the 
nature of the crime increase or diminish the time of inquiry and 
justification, considering the imprisonment or the voluntary exile of the 
criminal as a part of the punishment, will form an easy division of a small 
number of mild punishments for a great number of crimes. 

But, it must be observed, the time for inquiry and justification, should 
not increase in direct proportion to the atrociousness of crimes; for the 
probability of such crimes having been committed, is inversely as their 
atrociousness. Therefore the time for inquiring ought, in some cases, to be 
diminished, and that for justification increased, and vice versa. This may 
appear to contradict what I have said above, namely, that equal punishments 


may be decreed for unequal crimes, by considering the time allowed the 
criminal, or the prison, as a punishment. 

In order to explain this idea, I shall divide crimes into two classes. The 
first comprehends homicide, and all greater crimes; the second, crimes of an 
inferior degree. This distinction is founded in human nature. The 
preservation of life is a natural right; the preservation of property is a right 
of society. The motives that induce men to shake off the natural sentiment 
of compassion, which must be destroyed before great crimes can be 
committed, are much less in number than those by which, from the natural 
desire of being happy, they are instigated to violate a right, which is not 
founded in the heart of man, but is the work of society. The different 
degrees of probability in these two classes, require that they should be 
regulated on different principles. In the greatest crimes, as they are less 
frequent, and the probability of the innocence of the accused being greater, 
the time allowed him for his justification should be greater, and the time of 
inquiry less. For by hastening the definitive sentence, the flattering hopes of 
impunity are destroyed, which are more dangerous, as the crime is more 
atrocious. On the contrary, in crimes of less importance, the probability of 
the innocence being less, the time of inquiry should be greater, and that of 
justification less, as impunity is not so dangerous. 

But this division of crimes into two classes should not be admitted, if the 
consequences of impunity were in proportion to the probability of the 
crime. It should be considered, that a person accused, whose guilt or 
innocence is not determined for want of proofs, may be again imprisoned 
for the same crime, and be subject to a new trial, if fresh evidence arises 
within the time fixed. 

This is, in my opinion, the best method of providing at the same time for 
the security and liberty of the subject, without favouring one at the expence 
of the other; which may easily happen, since both these blessings, the 
inalienable and equal patrimony of every citizen, are liable to be invaded, 
the one by open or disguised despotism, and the other by tumultuous and 
popular anarchy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. OF CRIMES OF DIFFICULT 
PROOF. 


With the foregoing principles in view, it will appear astonishing, that reason 
hardly ever presided at the formation of the laws of nations; that the 
weakest and most equivocal evidence, and even conjectures, have been 
thought sufficient proof for crimes the most atrocious, (and therefore most 
improbable), the most obscure and chimerical; as if it were the interest of 
the laws and the judge not to inquire into the truth, but to prove the crime; 
as if there was not a greater risk of condemning an innocent person, when 
the probability of his guilt is less. 

The generality of men want that vigour of mind and resolution, which 
are as necessary for great crimes as for great virtues, and which at the same 
time produce both the one and the other, in those nations which are 
supported by the activity of their government, and a passion for the public 
good. For in those which subsist by their greatness or power, or by the 
goodness of their laws, the passions being in a weaker degree, seem 
calculated rather to maintain than to improve the form of government. This 
naturally leads us to an important conclusion, viz. that great crimes do 
always produce the destruction of a nation. 

There are some crimes which, though frequent in society, are of difficult 
proof, a circumstance admitted, as equal to the probability of the innocence 
of the accused. But as the frequency of these crimes is not owing to their 
impunity, so much as to other causes, the danger of their passing 
unpunished is of less importance, and therefore the time of examination and 
prescription may be equally diminished. These principles are different from 
those commonly received; for it is in crimes, which are proved with the 
greatest difficulty, such as adultery, and sodomy, that presumptions, half- 
proofs, etc. are admitted; as if a man could be half innocent, and half guilty; 
that is, half punishable and half absolvable. It is in these cases that torture 
should exercise its cruel power on the person of the accused, the witnesses, 
and even his whole family, as, with unfeeling indifference, some civilians 
have taught, who pretend to dictate laws to nations. 


Adultery is a crime which, politically considered, owes its existence to 
two causes, viz. pernicious laws, and the powerful attraction between the 
sexes. This attraction is similar in many circumstances to gravity, the spring 
of motion in the universe. Like this, it is diminished by distance; one 
regulates the motions of the body, the other of the soul. But they differ in 
one respect; the force of gravity decreases in proportion to the obstacles that 
oppose it; the other gathers strength and vigour as the obstacles increase. 

If I were speaking to nations guided only by the laws of nature, I would 
tell them, that there is a considerable difference between adultery and all 
other crimes. Adultery proceeds from an abuse of that necessity which is 
constant and universal in human nature; a necessity anterior to the 
formation of society, and indeed the founder of society itself; whereas, all 
other crimes tend to the destruction of society, and arise from momentary 
passions, and not from a natural necessity. It is the opinion of those, who 
have studied history and mankind, that this necessity is constantly in the 
same degree in the same climate. If this be true, useless, or rather pernicious 
must all laws and customs be, which tend to diminish the sum total of the 
effects of this passion. Such laws would only burden one part of the society 
with the additional necessities of the other; but, on the contrary, wise are the 
laws which, following the natural course of the river, divide the stream into 
a number of equal branches, preventing thus both sterility and inundation. 

Conjugal fidelity is always greater in proportion as marriages are more 
numerous, and less difficult. But when the interest or pride of families, or 
paternal authority, not the inclination of the parties, unite the sexes, 
gallantry soon breaks the slender ties, in spite of common moralists, who 
exclaim against the effect, whilst they pardon the cause. But these 
reflections are useless to those, who, living in the true religion, act from 
sublimer motives, which correct the eternal laws of nature. 

The act of adultery is a crime so instantaneous, so mysterious, and so 
concealed by the veil which the laws themselves have woven; a veil 
necessary indeed, but so transparent, as to heighten rather than conceal the 
charms of the object; the opportunities are so frequent, and the danger of 
discovery so easily avoided, that it were much easier for the laws to prevent 
this crime, than to punish it when committed. 


To every crime, which from its nature must frequently remain 
unpunished, the punishment is an incentive. Such is the nature of the human 


mind, that difficulties, if not insurmountable, nor too great for our natural 
indolence, embellish the object, and spur us on to the pursuit. They are so 
many barriers that confine the imagination to the object, and oblige us to 
consider it in every point of view. In this agitation, the mind naturally 
inclines and fixes itself to the most agreeable part, studiously avoiding 
every idea that might create disgust. 

The crime of sodomy, so severely punished by the laws, and for the 
proof of which are employed tortures, which often triumph over innocence 
itself, has its source much less in the passions of man in a free and 
independent state, than in society and a slave. It is much less the effect of a 
satiety in pleasures, than of that education, which, in order to make men 
useful to others, begins by making them useless to themselves. In those 
public seminaries, where ardent youth are carefully excluded from all 
commerce with the other sex, as the vigour of nature blooms, it is consumed 
in a manner not only useless to mankind, but which accelerates the 
approach of old age. 


The murder of bastard children is, in like manner, the effect of a cruel 
dilemma, in which a woman finds herself who has been seduced through 
weakness, or overcome by force. The alternative is, her own infamy, or the 
death of a being who is incapable of feeling the loss of life. How can she 
avoid preferring the last to the inevitable misery of herself and her unhappy 
infant! The best method of preventing this crime, would be effectually to 
protect the weak woman from that tyranny which exaggerates all vices that 
cannot be concealed under the cloak of virtue. 

I do not pretend to lessen that just abhorrence which these crimes 
deserve, but to discover the sources from whence they spring; and I think I 
may draw the following conclusions: That the punishment of a crime cannot 
be just, (that is, necessary), if the laws have not endeavoured to prevent that 
crime by the best means which times and circumstances would allow. 


CHAPTER XXXII. OF SUICIDE. 


Suicide is a crime, which seems not to admit of punishment, properly 
speaking; for it cannot be inflicted but on the innocent, or upon an 
insensible dead body. In the first case, it is unjust and tyrannical, for 
political liberty supposes all punishments entirely personal; in the second, it 
has the same effect, by way of example, as the scourging a statue. Mankind 
love life too well; the objects that surround them; the seducing phantom of 
pleasure and hope, that sweetest error of mortals, which makes men 
swallow such large draughts of evil, mingled with a very few drops of good, 
allure them too strongly, to apprehend that this crime will ever be common 
from its unavoidable impunity. The laws are obeyed through fear of 
punishment, but death destroys all sensibility. What motive, then, can 
restrain the desperate hand of suicide? 

He who kills himself does a less injury to society, than he who quits his 
country for ever; for the other leaves his property behind him, but this 
carries with him at least a part of his substance. Besides, as the strength of a 
society consists in the number of citizens, he who quits one nation to reside 
in another, becomes a double loss. This then is the question: whether it be 
advantageous to society, that its members should enjoy the unlimited 
privilege of migration? 

Every law that is not armed with force, or which, from circumstances, 
must be ineffectual, should not be promulgated. Opinion, which reigns over 
the minds of men, obeys the slow and indirect impressions of the legislator, 
but resists them when violently and directly applied; and useless laws 
communicate their insignificance to the most salutary, which are regarded 
more as obstacles to be surmounted, than as safeguards of the public good. 
But further, our perceptions being limited, by enforcing the observance of 
laws which are evidently useless, we destroy the influence of the most 
salutary. 

From this principle, a wise dispenser of public happiness may draw some 
useful consequences, the explanation of which would carry me too far from 
my subject, which is to prove the inutility of making the nation a prison. 
Such a law is vain, because, unless inaccessible rocks, or impassable seas, 
divide the country from all others, how will it be possible to secure every 
point of the circumference, or how will you guard the guards themselves? 


Besides, this crime, once committed, cannot be punished; and to punish it 
before hand, would be to punish the intention and not the action; the will, 
which is entirely out of the power of human laws. To punish the absent by 
confiscating his effects, besides the facility of collusion, which would 
inevitably be the case, and which, without tyranny, could not be prevented, 
would put a stop to all commerce with other nations. To punish the criminal 
when he returns, would be to prevent him from repairing the evil he had 
already done to society, by making his absence perpetual. Besides, any 
prohibition would increase the desire of removing, and would infallibly 
prevent strangers from settling in the country. 

What must we think of a government which has no means, but fear, to 
keep its subjects in their own country; to which, by the first impressions of 
their infancy, they are so strongly attached. The most certain method of 
keeping men at home, is, to make them happy; and it is the interest of every 
State to turn the balance, not only of commerce, but of felicity in favour of 
its subjects. The pleasures of luxury are not the principal sources of this 
happiness; though, by preventing the too great accumulation of wealth in 
few hands, they become a necessary remedy against the too great inequality 
of individuals, which always increases with the progress of society. 

When the populousness of a country does not increase in proportion to 
its extent, luxury favours despotism, for where men are most dispersed, 
there is least industry, the dependence of the poor upon the luxury of the 
rich is greatest, and the union of the oppressed against the oppressors is 
least to be feared. In such circumstances, rich and powerful men more 
easily command distinction, respect and service, by which they are raised to 
a greater height above the poor; for men are more independent the less they 
are observed, and are least observed when most numerous. On the contrary, 
when the number of people is too great in proportion to the extent of a 
country, luxury is a check to despotism; because it is a spur to industry, and 
because the labour of the poor affords so many pleasures to the rich, that 
they disregard the luxury of ostentation, which would remind the people of 
their dependence. Hence we see that in vast and depopulated states, the 
luxury of ostentation prevails over that of convenience; but, in the countries 
more populous, the luxury of convenience tends constantly to diminish the 
luxury of ostentation. 

The pleasures of luxury have this inconvenience, that though they 
employ a great number of hands, yet they are only enjoyed by a few, whilst 


the rest, who do not partake of them, feel the want more sensibly, on 
comparing their state with that of others. Security and liberty, restrained by 
the laws, are the basis of happiness, and when attended by these, the 
pleasures of luxury favour population, without which they become the 
instrument of tyranny. As the most noble and generous animals fly to 
solitude and inaccessible deserts, and abandon the fertile plains to man, 
their greatest enemy; so men reject pleasure itself, when offered by the hand 
of tyranny. 

But to return. If it be demonstrated, that the laws which imprison men in 
their own country are vain and unjust, it will be equally true of those which 
punish suicide, for that can only be punished after death, which is in the 
power of God alone; but it is no crime, with regard to man, because the 
punishment falls on an innocent family. If it be objected, that the 
consideration of such a punishment may prevent the crime; I answer, that he 
who can calmly renounce the pleasure of existence; who is so weary of life 
as to brave the idea of eternal misery, will never be influenced by the more 
distant and less powerful considerations of family and children. 


CHAPTER XXXIll. OF SMUGGLING. 


Smuggling is a real offence against the sovereign and the nation; but the 
punishment should not brand the offender with infamy, because this crime 
is not infamous in the public opinion. By inflicting infamous punishments, 
for crimes that are not reputed so, we destroy that idea where it may be 
useful. If the same punishment be decreed for killing a pheasant as for 
killing a man, or for forgery, all difference between those crimes will 
shortly vanish. It is thus that moral sentiments are destroyed in the heart of 
man; sentiments, the work of many ages and of much _ bloodshed; 
sentiments, that are so slowly, and with so much difficulty, produced, and 
for the establishment of which such sublime motives, and such an apparatus 
of ceremonies, were thought necessary. 

This crime is owing to the laws themselves; for the higher the duties, the 
greater is the advantage, and, consequently, the temptation; which 
temptation is increased by the facility of perpetration, when the 
circumference that is guarded is of great extent, and the merchandise 
prohibited is small in bulk. The seizure and loss of the goods attempted to 
be smuggled, together with those that are found along with them, is just; but 
it would be better to lessen the duty, because men risk only in proportion to 
the advantage expected. 

This crime being a theft of what belongs to the prince, and consequently 
to the nation, why is it not attended with infamy? I answer, that crimes, 
which men consider as productive of no bad consequences to themselves, 
do not interest them sufficiently to excite their indignation. The generality 
of mankind, upon whom remote consequences make no impression, do not 
see the evil that may result from the practice of smuggling, especially if 
they reap from it any present advantage. They only perceive the loss 
sustained by the prince. They are not then interested in refusing their esteem 
to the smuggler, as to one who has committed a theft or a forgery, or other 
crimes, by which they themselves may suffer; from this evident principle, 
that a sensible being only interests himself in those evils with which he is 
acquainted. 

Shall this crime, then, committed by one who has nothing to lose, go 
unpunished? No. There are certain species of smuggling, which so 
particularly affect the revenue, a part of government so essential, and 


managed with so much difficulty, that they deserve imprisonment, or even 
slavery; but yet of such a nature as to be proportioned to the crime. For 
example, it would be highly unjust that a smuggler of tobacco should suffer 
the same punishment with a robber or assassin; but it would be most 
conformable to the nature of the offence, that the produce of his labour 
should be applied to the use of the crown, which he intended to defraud. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. OF BANKRUPTS. 


The necessity of good faith in contracts and the support of commerce oblige 
the legislature to secure, for the creditors, the persons of bankrupts. It is, 
however, necessary to distinguish between the fraudulent and the honest 
bankrupt. The fraudulent bankrupt should be punished in the same manner 
with him who adulterates the coin; for to falsify a piece of coin, which is a 
pledge of the mutual obligation between citizens, is not a greater crime than 
to violate the obligations themselves. But the bankrupt who, after a strict 
examination, has proved before proper judges, that either the fraud or losses 
of others, or misfortunes unavoidable by human prudence, have stript him 
of his substance; upon what barbarous pretence is he thrown into prison, 
and deprived of the only remaining good, the melancholy enjoyment of 
mere liberty? Why is he ranked with criminals, and in despair compelled to 
repent of his honesty? Conscious of his innocence, he lived easy and happy 
under the protection of those laws, which it is true, he violated, but not 
intentionally. Laws, dictated by the avarice of the rich, and accepted by the 
poor, seduced by that universal flattering hope which makes men believe, 
that all unlucky accidents are the lot of others, and the most fortunate only 
their share. Mankind, when influenced by the first impressions, love cruel 
laws, although being subject to them themselves, it is the interest of every 
person that they should be as mild as possible; but the fear of being injured 
is always more prevalent than the intention of injuring others. 

But to return to the honest bankrupt. Let his debt, if you will, not be 
considered as cancelled till the payment of the whole; let him be refused the 
liberty of leaving the country without leave of his creditors, or of carrying 
into another nation that industry which, under a penalty, he should be 
obliged to employ for their benefit; but what pretences can justify the 
depriving an innocent, though unfortunate man of his liberty, without the 
least utility to his creditors? 

But, say they, the hardships of confinement will induce him to discover 
his fraudulent transactions; an event that can hardly be supposed, after a 
rigorous examination of his conduct and affairs. But if they are not 
discovered, he will escape unpunished. It is, I think, a maxim of 
government, that the importance of the political inconveniences, arising 


from the impunity of a crime, are directly as the injury to the public, and 
inversely as the difficulty of proof. 

It will be necessary to distinguish fraud, attended with aggravating 
circumstances, from simple fraud, and that from perfect innocence. For the 
first, let there be ordained the same punishment as for forgery; for the 
second, a less punishment but with the loss of liberty; and if perfectly 
honest, let the bankrupt himself chuse the method of re-establishing 
himself, and of satisfying his creditors; or if he should appear not to have 
been strictly honest, let that be determined by his creditors: but these 
distinctions should be fixed by the laws, which alone are impartial, and not 
by the arbitrary and dangerous prudence of judges. 


With what ease might a sagacious legislator prevent the greatest part of 
fraudulent bankruptcies, and remedy the misfortunes that befal the honest 
and industrious! A public register of all contracts, with the liberty of 
consulting it, allowed to every citizen; a public fund formed by a 
contribution of the opulent merchants for the timely assistance of 
unfortunate industry, were establishments that could produce no real 
inconveniences, and many advantages. But unhappily the most simple, the 
easiest, yet the wisest laws, that wait only for the nod of the legislator, to 
diffuse through nations wealth, power and felicity; laws which would be 
regarded by future generations with eternal gratitude, are either unknown or 
rejected. A restless and trifling spirit, the timid prudence of the present 
moment, a distrust and aversion to the most useful novelties, possess the 
minds of those who are empowered to regulate the actions of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXV. OF SANCTUARIES. 


Are sanctuaries just? Is a convention between nations, mutually to give up 
their criminals, useful? 

In the whole extent of a political state, there should be no place 
independent of the laws. Their power should follow every subject, as the 
shadow follows the body. Sanctuaries, and impunity, differ only in degree, 
and as the effect of punishment depends more on their certainty, than their 
greatness, men are more strongly invited to crimes by sanctuaries, than they 
are deterred by punishment. To increase the number of sanctuaries, is to 
erect so many little sovereignties; for, when the laws have no power, new 
bodies will be formed in opposition to the public good, and a spirit 
established contrary to that of the state. History informs us, that from the 
use of sanctuaries have arisen the greatest revolutions in kingdoms and in 
opinions. 

Some have pretended, that in whatever country a crime, that is, an action 
contrary to the laws of society, be committed, the criminal may be justly 
punished for it in any other; as if the character of subject were indelible, or 
synonimous with, or worse than that of slave; as if a man could live in one 
country, and be subject to the laws of another, or be accountable for his 
actions to two sovereigns, or two codes of laws, often contradictory. There 
are also who think, that an act of cruelty committed, for example, at 
Constantinople may be punished at Paris; for this abstracted reason, that he 
who offends humanity, should have enemies in all mankind, and be the 
object of universal execration; as if judges were to be the knights-errant of 
human nature in general, rather than guardians of particular conventions 
between men. The place of punishment can certainly be no other, than that 
where the crime was committed; for the necessity of punishing an 
individual for the general good subsists there, and there only. A villain, if he 
has not broke through the conventions of a society of which, by my 
supposition, he was not a member, may be feared, and by force banished 
and excluded from that society; but ought not to be formally punished by 
the laws, which were only intended to maintain the social compact, and not 
to punish the intrinsic malignity of actions. 

Whether it be useful that nations should mutually deliver up their 
criminals? Although the certainty of there being no part of the earth where 


crimes are not punished, may be a means of preventing them, I shall not 
pretend to determine this question, until, laws more conformable to the 
necessities and rights of humanity, and until milder punishments, and the 
abolition of the arbitrary power of opinion, shall afford security to virtue 
and innocence when oppressed; and until tyranny shall be confined to the 
plains of Asia, and Europe acknowledge the universal empire of reason, by 
which the interests of sovereigns and subjects are best united. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. OF REWARDS FOR 
APPREHENDING, OR KILLING CRIMINALS. 


Let us now inquire, whether it be advantageous to society, to set a price on 
the head of a criminal, and so to make of every citizen an executioner. If the 
offender hath taken refuge in another state, the sovereign encourages his 
subjects to commit a crime, and to expose themselves to a just punishment; 
he insults that nation, and authorises the subjects to commit on their 
neighbours similar usurpations. If the criminal still remain in his own 
country, to set a price upon his head, is the strongest proof of the weakness 
of the government. He who has strength to defend himself, will not 
purchase the assistance of another. Besides, such an edict confounds all the 
ideas of virtue and morality, already too wavering in the mind of man. At 
one time treachery is punished by the laws, at another encouraged. With one 
hand the legislator strengthens the ties of kindred and friendship, and with 
the other rewards the violation of both. Always in contradiction with 
himself, now he invites the suspecting minds of men to mutual confidence, 
and now he plants distrust in every heart. To prevent one crime, he gives 
birth to a thousand. Such are the expedients of weak nations, whose laws 
are like temporary repairs to a tottering fabric. On the contrary, as a nation 
becomes more enlightened, honesty and mutual confidence become more 
necessary, and are daily tending to unite with sound policy. Artifice, cabal, 
and obscure and indirect actions are more easily discovered, and the interest 
of the whole is better secured against the passions of the individual. 

Even the times of ignorance, when private virtue was encouraged by 
public morality, may afford instruction and example to more enlightened 
ages. But laws which reward treason, excite clandestine war, and mutual 
distrust, oppose that necessary union of morality and policy, which is the 
foundation of happiness and universal peace. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. OF ATTEMPTS. 
ACCOMPLICES AND PARDON. 


The laws do not punish the intention; nevertheless an attempt which 
manifests the intention of committing a crime, deserves a punishment, 
though less, perhaps, than if the crime were actually perpetrated. The 
importance of preventing even attempts to commit a crime sufficiently 
authorises a punishment; but as there may be an interval of time between 
the attempt and the execution, it is proper to reserve the greater punishment 
for the actual commission, that even after the attempt there may be a motive 
for desisting. 

In like manner, with regard to the accomplices, they ought not to suffer 
SO severe a punishment as the immediate perpetrator of the crime. But this 
for a different reason. When a number of men unite, and run a common risk, 
the greater the danger, the more they endeavour to distribute it equally. 
Now, if the principals be punished more severely than the accessaries, it 
will prevent the danger from being equally divided, and will increase the 
difficulty of finding a person to execute the crime, as his danger is greater 
by the difference of the punishment. There can be but one exception to this 
rule; and that is, when the principal receives a reward from the accomplices. 
In that case, as the difference of the danger is compensated, the punishment 
should be equal. These reflections may appear too refined to those who do 
not consider, that it is of great importance, that the laws should leave the 
associates as few means as possible of agreeing among themselves. 


In some tribunals, a pardon is offered to an accomplice in a great crime, 
if he discover his associates. This expedient has its advantages. The 
disadvantages are, that the law authorises treachery, which is detested even 
by the villains themselves; and introduces crimes of cowardice, which are 
much more pernicious to a nation than crimes of courage. Courage is not 
common, and only wants a benevolent power to direct it to the public good. 
Cowardice, on the contrary, is a frequent self-interested, and contagious 
evil, which can never be improved into a virtue. Besides, the tribunal, which 
has recourse to this method, betrays its fallibility, and the laws their 
weakness, by imploring the assistance of those by whom they are violated. 


The advantages are, that it prevents great crimes, the effects of which being 
public, and the perpetrators concealed, terrify the people. It also contributes 
to prove, that he who violates the laws, which are public conventions, will 
also violate private compacts. It appears to me, that a general law, 
promising a reward to every accomplice who discovers his associates, 
would be better than a special declaration in every particular case; because 
it would prevent the union of those villains, as it would inspire a mutual 
distrust, and each would be afraid of exposing himself alone to danger. The 
accomplice, however, should be pardoned, on condition of transportation. * 
* * * * But it is in vain, that I torment myself with endeavouring to 
extinguish the remorse I feel in attempting to induce the sacred laws, the 
monument of public confidence, the foundation of human morality, to 
authorise dissimulation and perfidy. But what an example does it offer to a 
nation, to see the interpreters of the laws break their promise of pardon, and 
on the strength of learned subtleties, and to the scandal of public faith, drag 
him to punishment who hath accepted of their invitation! Such examples are 
not uncommon, and this is the reason, that political society is regarded as a 
complex machine, the springs of which are moved at pleasure by the most 
dexterous or most powerful. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. OF SUGGESTIVE 
INTERROGATIONS. 


The laws forbid suggestive interrogations; that is, according to the civilians, 
questions which, with regard to the circumstances of the crime, are special 
when they should be general; or, in other words, those questions which, 
having an immediate reference to the crime, suggest to the criminal an 
immediate answer. Interrogations, according to the law, ought to lead to the 
fact indirectly and obliquely, but never directly or immediately. The intent 
of this injunction is, either that they should not suggest to the accused an 
immediate answer that might acquit him, or that they think it contrary to 
nature that a man should accuse himself. But whatever be the motive, the 
laws have fallen into a palpable contradiction, in condemning suggestive 
interrogations, whilst they authorise torture. Can there be an interrogation 
more suggestive than pain? Torture will suggest to a robust villain an 
obstinate silence, that he may exchange a greater punishment for a less; and 
to a feeble man confession, to relieve him from the present pain, which 
affects him more than the apprehension of the future. If a special 
interrogation be contrary to the right of nature, as it obliges a man to accuse 
himself, torture will certainly do it more effectually. But men are influenced 
more by the names than the nature of things. 

He who obstinately refuses to answer the interrogatories, deserves a 
punishment, which should be fixed by the laws, and that of the severest 
kind; that criminals should not, by their silence, evade the example which 
they owe the public. But this punishment is not necessary when the guilt of 
the criminal is indisputable, because in that case interrogation is useless, as 
is likewise his confession, when there are, without it, proofs sufficient. This 
last case is most common, for experience shews, that in the greatest number 
of criminal prosecutions, the culprit pleads not guilty. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. OF A PARTICULAR KIND 
OF CRIMES. 


The reader will perceive that I have omitted speaking of a certain class of 
crimes, which has covered Europe with blood, and raised up those horrid 
piles, from whence, midst clouds of whirling smoke, the groans of human 
victims, the crackling of their bones, and the frying of their still panting 
bowels, were a pleasing spectacle and agreeable harmony to the fanatic 
multitude. But men of understanding will perceive, that the age and country 
in which I live will not permit me to inquire into the nature of this crime. It 
were too tedious, and foreign to my subject, to prove the necessity of a 
perfect uniformity of opinions in a state, contrary to the examples of many 
nations; to prove that opinions, which differ from one another only in some 
subtile and obscure distinctions, beyond the reach of human capacity, may 
nevertheless disturb the public tranquillity, unless one only religion be 
established by authority; and that some opinions, by being contrasted and 
opposed to each other, in their collision strike out the truth; whilst others, 
feeble in themselves, require the support of power and authority. It would, I 
Say, Carry me too far, were I to prove, that, how odious soever is the empire 
of force over the opinions of mankind, from whom it only obtains 
dissimulation followed by contempt; and although it may seem contrary to 
the spirit of humanity and brotherly love, commanded us by reason, and 
authority, which we more respect, it is nevertheless necessary and 
indispensible. We are to believe, that all these paradoxes are resolved 
beyond a doubt, and are conformable to the true interest of mankind, if 
practised by a lawful authority. I write only of crimes which violate the laws 
of nature and the social contract, and not of sins, even the temporal 
punishments of which must be determined from other principles than those 
of a limited human philosophy. 


CHAPTER XL. OF FALSE IDEAS OF UTILITY. 


A principal source of errors and injustice, are false ideas of utility. For 
example; that legislator has false ideas of utility, who considers particular 
more than general conveniences; who had rather command the sentiments 
of mankind than excite them, and dares say to reason, “Be thou a slave;” 
who would sacrifice a thousand real advantages to the fear of an imaginary 
or trifling inconvenience; who would deprive men of the use of fire for fear 
of being burnt, and of water for fear of their being drowned; and who know 
of no means of preventing evil, but by destroying it. 

The laws of this nature, are those which forbid to wear arms, disarming 
those only who are not disposed to commit the crime which the laws mean 
to prevent. Can it be supposed, that those who have the courage to violate 
the most sacred laws of humanity, and the most important of the code, will 
respect the less considerable and arbitrary injunctions, the violation of 
which is so easy, and of so little comparative importance? Does not the 
execution of this law deprive the subject of that personal liberty, so dear to 
mankind and to the wise legislator; and does it not subject the innocent to 
all the disagreeable circumstances that should only fall on the guilty? It 
certainly makes the situation of the assaulted worse, and the assailants 
better, and rather encourages than prevents murder, as it requires less 
courage to attack armed than unarmed persons. 

It is a false idea of utility, that would give to a multitude of sensible 
beings that symmetry and order, which inanimate matter is alone capable of 
receiving; to neglect the present, which are the only motives that act with 
force and constancy on the multitude, for the more distant, whose 
impressions are weak and transitory, unless increased by that strength of 
imagination so very uncommon among mankind. Finally, that is a false idea 
of utility, which, sacrificing things to names, separates the public good from 
that of individuals. 

There is this difference between a state of society and a state of nature, 
that a savage does no more mischief to another than is necessary to procure 
some benefit to himself; but a man in society is sometimes tempted, from a 
fault in the laws, to injure another, without any prospect of advantage. The 
tyrant inspires his vassals with fear and servility, which rebound upon him 
with double force, and are the cause of his torment. Fear, the more private 


and domestic it is, the less dangerous is it to him who makes it the 
instrument of his happiness; but the more it is public, and the greater 
number of people it affects, the greater is the probability that some mad, 
desperate or designing person will seduce others to his party, by flattering 
expectations; and this will be the more easily accomplished, as the danger 
of the enterprize will be divided amongst a great number, because the value 
the unhappy set upon their existence is less, as their misery is greater. 


CHAPTER XLI. OF THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTING CRIMES. 


It is better to prevent crimes than to punish them. This is the fundamental 
principle of good legislation, which is the art of conducting men to the 
maximum of happiness, and to the minimum of misery, if we may apply 
this mathematical expression to the good and evil of life. But the means 
hitherto employed for that purpose, are generally inadequate, or contrary to 
the end proposed. It is impossible to reduce the tumultuous activity of 
mankind to absolute regularity; for, midst the various and opposite 
attractions of pleasure and pain, human laws are not sufficient entirely to 
prevent disorders in society. Such, however, is the chimera of weak men, 
when invested with authority. To prohibit a number of indifferent actions, is 
not to prevent the crimes which they may produce, but to create new ones; 
it is to change at will the ideas of virtue and vice, which, at other times, we 
are told, are eternal and immutable. To what a situation should we be 
reduced, if every thing were to be forbidden that might possibly lead to a 
crime? We must be deprived of the use of our senses. For one motive that 
induces a man to commit a real crime, there are a thousand which excite 
him to those indifferent actions, which are called crimes by bad laws. If 
then, the probability that a crime will be committed be in proportion to the 
number of motives, to extend the sphere of crimes will be to increase that 
probability. The generality of laws are only exclusive privileges; the tribute 
of all to the advantage of a few. 

Would you prevent crimes? Let the laws be clear and simple; let the 
entire force of the nation be united in their defence; let them be intended 
rather to favour every individual, than any particular classes of men; let the 
laws be feared, and the laws only. The fear of the laws is salutary, but the 
fear of men is a fruitful and fatal source of crimes. Men enslaved are more 
voluptuous, more debauched, and more cruel than those who are in a state 
of freedom. These study the sciences, the interest of nations, have great 
objects before their eyes, and imitate them; but those, whose views are 
confined to the present moment, endeavour, midst the distraction of riot and 
debauchery, to forget their situation; accustomed to the uncertainty of all 
events, for the laws determine none, the consequence of their crimes 


becomes problematical, which gives an additional force to the strength of 
their passions. 

In a nation, indolent from the nature of the climate, the uncertainty of the 
laws confirms and increases men’s indolence and stupidity. In a voluptuous 
but active nation, this uncertainty occasions a multiplicity of cabals and 
intrigues, which spread distrust and diffidence through the hearts of all, and 
dissimulation and treachery are the foundation of their prudence. In a brave 
and powerful nation, this uncertainty of the laws is at last destroyed, after 
many oscillations from liberty to slavery, and from slavery to liberty again. 


CHAPTER XLII. OF THE SCIENCES. 


Would you prevent crimes? Let liberty be attended with knowledge. As 
knowledge extends, the disadvantages which attend it diminish, and the 
advantages increase. A daring impostor, who is always a man of some 
genius, is adored by the ignorant populace, and despised by men of 
understanding. Knowledge facilitates the comparison of objects, by shewing 
them in different points of view. When the clouds of ignorance are dispelled 
by the radiance of knowledge, authority trembles, but the force of the laws 
remains immoveable. Men of enlightened understanding must necessarily 
approve those useful conventions, which are the foundation of public 
safety; they compare, with the highest satisfaction, the inconsiderable 
portion of liberty of which they are deprived, with the sum total sacrificed 
by others for their security; observing that they have only given up the 
pernicious liberty of injuring their fellow-creatures, they bless the throne, 
and the laws upon which it is established. 

It is false that the sciences have always been prejudicial to mankind. 
When they were so, the evil was inevitable. The multiplication of the 
human species on the face of the earth introduced war, the rudiments of arts, 
and the first laws, which were temporary compacts arising from necessity, 
and perishing with it. This was the first philosophy, and its few elements 
were just, as indolence and want of sagacity, in the early inhabitants of the 
world, preserved them from error. 

But necessities increasing with the number of mankind, stronger and 
more lasting impressions were necessary to prevent their frequent relapses 
into a state of barbarity, which became every day more fatal. The first 
religious errors, which peopled the earth with false divinities, and created a 
world of invisible beings to govern the visible creation, were of the utmost 
service to mankind. The greatest benefactors to humanity were those who 
dared to deceive, and led pliant ignorance to the foot of the altar. By 
presenting to the minds of the vulgar, things out of the reach of their senses, 
which fled as they pursued, and always eluded their grasp; which, as they 
never comprehended, they never despised, their different passions were 
united, and attached to a single object. This was the first transition of all 
nations from their savage state. Such was the necessary, and perhaps the 
only bond of all societies at their first formation. I speak not of the chosen 


people of God, to whom the most extraordinary miracles, and the most 
signal favours, supplied the place of human policy. But as it is the nature of 
error to subdivide itself ad infinitum, so the pretended knowledge which 
sprung from it transformed mankind into a blind fanatic multitude, jarring 
and destroying each other in the labyrinth in which they were inclosed; 
hence it is not wonderful, that some sensible and philosophic minds should 
regret the ancient state of barbarity. This was the first epocha in which 
knowledge, or rather opinions, were fatal. 

The second may be found in the difficult and terrible passage from error 
to truth, from darkness to light. The violent shock between a mass of errors, 
useful to the few and powerful, and the truths so important to the many and 
the weak, with the fermentation of passions excited on that occasion, were 
productive of infinite evils to unhappy mortals. In the study of history, 
whose principal periods, after certain intervals, much resemble each other, 
we frequently find, in the necessary passage from the obscurity of ignorance 
to the light of philosophy, and from tyranny to liberty, its natural 
consequence, one generation sacrificed to the happiness of the next. But 
when this flame is extinguished, and the world delivered from its evils, 
truth, after a very slow progress, sits down with monarchs on the throne, 
and is worshiped in the assemblies of nations. Shall we then believe, that 
light diffused among the people is more destructive than darkness, and that 
the knowledge of the relations of things can never be fatal to mankind? 

Ignorance may indeed be less fatal than a small degree of knowledge, 
because this adds, to the evils of ignorance, the inevitable errors of a 
confined view of things on this side the bounds of truth; but a man of 
enlightened understanding, appointed guardian of the laws, is the greatest 
blessing that a sovereign can bestow on a nation. Such a man is accustomed 
to behold truth, and not to fear it; unacquainted with the greatest part of 
those imaginary and insatiable necessities, which so often put virtue to the 
proof, and accustomed to contemplate mankind from the most elevated 
point of view, he considers the nation as his family, and his fellow citizens 
as brothers; the distance between the great and the vulgar appears to him the 
less, as the number of mankind he has in view is greater. 

The philosopher has necessities and interests unknown to the vulgar, and 
the chief of these is not to belie in public the principles he taught in 
obscurity, and the habit of loving virtue for its own sake. A few such 
philosophers would constitute the happiness of a nation; which however 


would be but of short duration, unless by good laws the number were so 
increased as to lessen the probability of an improper choice. 


CHAPTER XLIII. OF MAGISTRATES. 


Another method of preventing crimes is, to make the observance of the 
laws, and not their violation, the interest of the magistrate. 

The greater the number of those who constitute the tribunal, the less is 
the danger of corruption; because the attempt will be more difficult, and the 
power and temptation of each individual will be proportionably less. If the 
sovereign, by pomp and the austerity of edicts, and by refusing to hear the 
complaints of the oppressed, accustom his subjects to respect the 
magistrates more than the laws, the magistrates will gain indeed, but it will 
be at the expence of public and private security. 


CHAPTER XLIV. OF REWARDS. 


Yet another method of preventing crimes is, to reward virtue. Upon this 
subject the laws of all nations are silent. If the rewards, proposed by 
academies for the discovery of useful truths, have increased our knowledge, 
and multiplied good books, is it not probable that rewards, distributed by 
the beneficent hand of a sovereign, would also multiply virtuous actions? 
The coin of honour is inexhaustible, and is abundantly fruitful in the hands 
of a prince who distributes it wisely. 


CHAPTER XLV. OF EDUCATION. 


Finally, the most certain method of preventing crimes, is to perfect the 
system of education. But this is an object too vast, and exceeds my plan; an 
object, if I may venture to declare it, which is so intimately connected with 
the nature of government, that it will always remain a barren spot, 
cultivated only by a few wise men. 

A great man, who is persecuted by that world he hath enlightened, and to 
whom we are indebted for many important truths, hath most amply detailed 
the principal maxims of useful education. This chiefly consists in presenting 
to the mind a small number of select objects; in substituting the originals for 
the copies, both of physical and moral phenomena; in leading the pupil to 
virtue by the easy road of sentiment, and in withholding him from evil by 
the infallible power of necessary inconveniences, rather than by command, 
which only obtains counterfeit and momentary obedience. 


CHAPTER XLVI. OF PARDONS. 


As punishments become more mild, clemency and pardon are less 
necessary. Happy the nation in which they will be considered as dangerous! 
Clemency, which has often been deemed a sufficient substitute for every 
other virtue in sovereigns, should be excluded in a perfect legislation, where 
punishments are mild, and the proceedings in criminal cases regular and 
expeditious. This truth will seem cruel to those who live in countries, 
where, from the absurdity of the laws, and the severity of punishments, 
pardons, and the clemency of the prince, are necessary. It is indeed one of 
the noblest prerogatives of the throne, but, at the same time, a tacit 
disapprobation of the laws. Clemency is a virtue which belongs to the 
legislator, and not to the executor of the laws; a virtue which ought to shine 
in the code, and not in private judgment. To shew mankind, that crimes are 
sometimes pardoned, and that punishment is not the necessary consequence, 
is to nourish the flattering hope of impunity, and is the cause of their 
considering every punishment inflicted as an act of injustice and 
oppression. The prince, in pardoning, gives up the public security in favour 
of an individual, and, by his ill-judged benevolence, proclaims a public act 
of impunity. Let, then, the executors of the laws be inexorable, but let the 
legislator be tender, indulgent and humane. He is a wise architect, who 
erects his edifice on the foundation of self-love, and contrives, that the 
interest of the public shall be the interest of each individual; who is not 
obliged by particular laws, and irregular proceedings, to separate the public 
good from that of individuals, and erect the image of public felicity on the 
basis of fear and distrust; but, like a wise philosopher, he will permit his 
brethren to enjoy, in quiet, that small portion of happiness, which the 
immense system, established by the first cause, permits them to taste on this 
earth, which is but a point in the universe. 

A small crime is sometimes pardoned, if the person offended chuses to 
forgive the offender. This may be an act of good nature and humanity, but it 
is contrary to the good of the public. The right of punishing belongs not to 
any individual in particular, but to society in general, or the sovereign. He 
may renounce his own portion of this right, but cannot give up that of 
others. 


CHAPTER XLVII. CONCLUSION. 


I conclude with this reflection, that the severity of punishments ought to be 
in proportion to the state of the nation. Among a people hardly yet emerged 
from barbarity, they should be most severe, as strong impressions are 
required; but in proportion as the minds of men become softened by their 
intercourse in society, the severity of punishments should be diminished, if 
it be intended, that the necessary relation between the object and the 
sensation should be maintained. 

From what I have written results the following general theorem, of 
considerable utility, though not conformable to custom, the common 
legislator of nations. 

That a punishment may not be an act of violence, of one or of many, 
against a private member of society, it should be public, immediate and 
necessary; the least possible in the case given; proportioned to the crime, 
and determined by the laws. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF CRIMES 
AND PUNISHMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. THE OCCASION OF THIS 
COMMENTARY. 


Having read, with infinite satisfaction, the littlke book on Crimes and 
Punishments, which in morality, as in medicine, may be compared to one of 
those few remedies, capable of alleviating our sufferings; I flattered myself 
that it would be a means of softening the remains of barbarism in the laws 
of many nations; I hoped for some reformation in mankind, when I was 
informed, that, within a few miles of my abode, they had just hanged a girl 
of eighteen, beautiful, well made, accomplished, and of a very reputable 
family. 

She was culpable of having suffered herself to be got with child, and 
also, of having abandoned her infant. This unfortunate girl, flying from her 
father’s house, is taken in labour, and, without assistance, is delivered of her 
burden by the side of a wood. Shame, which in the sex is a powerful 
passion, gave her strength to return home, and to conceal her situation. She 
left her child exposed; it is found the next morning; the mother is 
discovered, condemned and executed. 

The first fault of this unhappy victim ought to have been concealed by 
the family, or rather claims the protection of the laws, because it was 
incumbent on her seducer to repair the injury he had done; because 
weakness hath a right to indulgence; because concealing her pregnancy may 
endanger her life; because declaring her condition destroys her reputation, 
and because the difficulty of providing for her infant is a great additional 
misfortune. 

Her second fault is more criminal. She abandons the fruit of her 
weakness, and exposes it to perish. 


But because a child is dead, is it absolutely necessary to kill the mother? 
She did not kill the child. She flattered herself, that some passenger would 
have compassion on the innocent babe. It is even possible that she might 
intend to return and provide for it; a sentiment so natural in the breast of a 
mother, that it ought to be presumed. The law in the country of which I am 
speaking is, indeed, positively against her. But is it not an unjust, inhuman, 
and pernicious law? Unjust, because it makes no distinction between her 


who murders, and her who abandons her infant; inhuman, because it 
punishes with death a too great desire of concealing a weakness; pernicious, 
because it deprives the state of a fruitful subject, in a country that wants 
inhabitants. 

Charity hath not yet established, in that nation, houses of reception for 
exposed infants. Where charity is wanting, the law is always cruel. It were 
much better to prevent, than to think only of punishing these frequent 
misfortunes. The proper object of jurisprudence is, to hinder the 
commission of crimes, rather than condemn to death a weak woman, when 
it is evident that her transgression was unattended with malice, and that she 
hath already been severely punished by the pangs of her own heart. 


Insure, as far as possible, a resource to those who shall be tempted to do 
evil, and you will have less to punish. 


CHAPTER Il. OF PUNISHMENTS. 


This misfortune, and this very hard law, with which I was so sensibly 
affected, prompted me to cast my eyes on the criminal code of nations. The 
humane author of the Essay on Crimes and Punishments, had but too much 
cause to complain, that the latter frequently exceed the former, and are 
sometimes detrimental to the state they were intended to serve. 

Those ingenious punishments, the ne plus ultra of the human mind, 
endeavouring to render death horrible, seem rather the inventions of tyranny 
than of justice. 

The punishment of the wheel was first introduced in Germany in the 
times of anarchy, when those who usurped the regal power resolved to 
terrify, with unheard-of torments, those who should dispute their authority. 
In England they ripped open the belly of a man guilty of high-treason, tore 
out his heart, dashed it in his face, and then threw it into the fire. And 
wherein did this high-treason frequently consist? In having been, during a 
civil war, faithful to an unfortunate king; or, in having spoken freely on the 
doubtful right of the conqueror. At length, their manners were softened; 
they continued to tear out the heart, but not till after the death of the 
offender. The apparatus is dreadful, but the death is mild, if death can ever 
be mild. 


CHAPTER Ill. ON THE PUNISHMENT OF 
HERETICS. 


The denunciation of death to those who, in certain dogmas, differed from 
the established church, was peculiarly the act of tyranny. No Christian 
emperor, before the tyrant Maximus, ever thought of condemning a man to 
punishment merely for points of controversy. It is true, indeed, that two 
Spanish bishops pursued to death the Priscilianists under Maximus; but it is 
also true, that this tyrant was willing to gratify the reigning party with the 
blood of heretics. Barbarity and justice were to him indifferent. Jealous of 
Theodosius, a Spaniard like himself, he endeavoured to deprive him of the 
empire of the East, as he had already obtained that of the West. Theodosius 
was hated for his cruelties; but he had found the means of gaining to his 
party the heads of the church. Maximus was willing to display the same 
zeal, and to attach the Spanish bishops to his faction. He flattered both the 
old and the new religion; he was as treacherous as inhuman, as indeed were 
all those who at that time either pretended to, or obtained empire. That vast 
part of the world was then governed like Algiers at present. Emperors were 
created and dethroned by the military power, and were often chosen from 
among nations that were reputed barbarous. Theodosius opposed to his 
competitor other barbarians from Scythia. He filled the army with Goths, 
and surprised Alaric the conqueror of Rome. In this horrible confusion, 
each endeavoured to strengthen his party by every means in his power. 


Maximus having caused the Emperor Gratian, the colleague of 
Theodosius, to be assassinated at Lyons, meditated the destruction of 
Valentinian the second, who, during his infancy, had been made successor 
to Gratian. He assembled at Treves a powerful army, composed of Gauls 
and Germans. He caused troops to be levied in Spain, when two Spanish 
bishops, Idacio and Ithacus, or Itacius, both men of credit, came and 
demanded of him the blood of Priscilian, and all his adherents, who were of 
opinion, that souls were emanations from God; that the Trinity did not 
contain three hypostases; and moreover, they carried their sacrilege so far as 
to fast on Sundays. Maximus, half Pagan, and half Christian, soon 
perceived the enormity of these crimes. The holy bishops, Idacio and 


Itacius, obtained leave to torture Priscilian and his accomplices before they 
were put to death. They were both present, that things might be done 
according to order, and they returned blessing God, and numbering 
Maximus, the defender of the faith, among the saints. But Maximus being 
afterward defeated by Theodosius, and assassinated at the feet of his 
conqueror, had not the good fortune to be canonized. 

It is proper to observe, that Saint Martin, bishop of Tours, who was 
really a good man, solicited the pardon of Priscilian; but being himself 
accused of heresy by the bishops, he returned to Tours, for fear of the 
torture at ‘Ireves. 

As to Priscilian, he had the consolation, after he was hanged, of being 
honoured by his sect as a martyr. His feast was celebrated, and would be 
celebrated still, if there were any Priscilianists remaining. 

This example made the entire church tremble; but it was soon after 
imitated and surpassed. Priscilianists had been put to death by the sword, 
the halter, and by lapidation. A young lady of quality, suspected to have 
fasted on a Sunday, was at Bourdeaux only stoned to death. These 
punishments appeared too mild; it was proved that God required that 
heretics should be roasted alive. The peremptory argument, in support of 
this opinion was, that God punishes them in that manner in the next world, 
and that every prince, or his representative, even down to a petty constable, 
is the image of God in this sublunary world. 

On this principle it was, that all over Europe they burnt witches and 
sorcerers, who were manifestly under the empire of the devil; and also 
heterodox Christians, which were deemed still more criminal and 
dangerous. 


It is not certainly known, what was the crime of those priests who were 
burnt at Orleans in the presence of king Robert and his wife Constantia, in 
the year 1022. How indeed should it be known? there being, at that time, 
but a small number of clerks and monks that could write. All we certainly 
know is, that Robert and his wife feasted their eyes with this abominable 
spectacle. One of the sectaries had been confessor to her majesty, who 
thought she could not better repair the misfortune of having confessed to a 
heretic, than by seeing him devoured by the flames. 

Custom becomes law; from that period to the present time, a space of 
more than seven hundred years, the church hath continued to burn those that 


are guilty, or supposed guilty, of an error in opinion. 


CHAPTER IV. ON THE EXTIRPATION OF 
HERESY. 


It seems necessary to distinguish an heresy of opinion from faction. From 
the first ages of Christianity opinions have been different. The Christians of 
Alexandria were, in many points, of a different opinion from those of 
Antioch. The Achaians differed from the Asiatics. This diversity of opinion 
existed from the beginning, and probably will continue for ever. Jesus 
Christ, who could have united all the faithful in the same sentiments, did it 
not; and therefore we may conclude that it was not his design; but that he 
chose rather to exercise all his churches in acts of indulgence and charity, 
by permitting different systems, yet all agreeing to acknowledge him their 
lord and master. These several sects, so long as they were tolerated by the 
emperors, or concealed from their sight, had it not in their power to 
prosecute each other, being equally subject to the Roman magistrates; they 
could only dispute. If they were persecuted, they equally claimed the 
privilege of nature: “Suffer us,” they said, “to adore our God in peace, and 
do not refuse us the liberty you grant to the Jews:” Every sect may now urge 
the same argument to their oppressors. They may say to those who want 
privileges to the Jews; “Treat us as you treat the sons of Jacob; let us, like 
them, pray to God according to our conscience. Our opinion will no more 
injure your state, than Judaism. You tolerate the enemies of Jesus Christ, 
tolerate us who adore him, and who differ from you only in theological 
subtleties. Do not deprive yourselves of useful subjects; useful in your 
manufactures, your marine, and the cultivation of your lands. Of what 
importance is it, that their creed be somewhat different from yours? You 
want their labour, and not their catechism?” 

Faction is quite a different thing. It always happens, that a persecuted 
sect degenerates into faction. The oppressed naturally unite and animate 
each other; and are generally more industrious in strengthening their party, 
than their persecutors in their extermination. They must either destroy or be 
destroyed. So it happened after the persecution excited in 304, by Galerius, 
in the two last years of Dioclesian. The Christians, having been favoured by 
that emperor during eighteen years, were become too numerous and too rich 


to be exterminated. They joined Chlorus; they fought for his son 
Constantine, and a total revolution of the empire was the consequence. 

Small events may be compared with great, when they are produced by 
the same spirit. Revolutions of a similar kind happened in Holland, in 
Scotland, and in Switzerland. When Ferdinand and Isabella drove the Jews 
out of Spain, where they were established not only before the reigning 
family, but before the Moors, the Goths, or even the Carthaginians; if the 
Jews had been as warlike as they were rich, they might easily, in 
conjunction with the Arabs, have effected a revolution. 

In short, no sect ever changed the government, unless excited by despair. 
Mahomed himself succeeded only because he was driven from Mecca, and 
a reward offered for his head. 

Would you prevent a sect from overturning the state, imitate the present 
wise conduct of England, of Germany, of Holland; use toleration. The only 
methods, in policy, to be taken with a new sect, are, to put to death the chief 
and all his adherents, men, women, and children, without sparing one 
individual; or to tolerate them, when numerous. The first method is that of a 
monster; the second of a wise man. 

Chain your subjects to the state by their interest. Let the Quaker and the 
Turk find their advantage in living under your laws. Religion is of God to 
man; the civil law is of you to your people. 


CHAPTER V. OF PROFANATION. 


Lewis IX. king of France, who for his virtues was numbered among the 
saints, made a law against blasphemers. He condemned them to a new 
punishment; their tongues were pierced with a hot iron. It was a kind of 
retaliation; the sinning member suffering the punishment. But it was 
somewhat difficult to determine what was blasphemy. Expressions 
frequently escape from a man in a passion, from joy, or even in 
conversation, which are merely expletives, such as the sela and the vab of 
the Hebrews, the pol and the edepol of the Latins, as also per Deos 
immortales, an expression frequently used, without the least intention of 
swearing by the immortal gods. 

The words which are called oaths and blasphemy, are commonly vague 
terms that may be variously interpreted. The law by which they are 
punished, seems to be founded on that of the Jews, which says: Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. The best commentators are 
of opinion, that this commandment relates to perjury; and there is the more 
reason to believe them right, as the word shave, which is translated in vain, 
properly signifies perjury. Now, what analogy can there be between perjury 
and Cabo de Dios, Cadedis, Sangbleu, Ventrebleu, Corpo de Dio, etc.? 

It was customary with the Jews to swear by the life of God, as the Lord 
liveth: the phrase was common; so that it was lying in the name of God that 
was forbidden. 

Philip Augustus, in 1181, condemned the nobility who should pronounce 
the words which are softened in the terms Tetebleu, Ventrebleu, Corbleu, 
Sangbleu, to pay a fine, and the plebeians to be drowned. The first part of 
this law seems puerile, the latter abominable. It was an outrage to nature, to 
drown one man for a crime for which another paid a few pence of the 
money of those times. So that this law, like many other, remained 
unexecuted, especially when the king was excommunicated, and his 
kingdom interdicted by Pope Celestine III. 

Saint Lewis, transported with zeal, ordered indiscriminately, that 
whosoever should pronounce these indecent words, should have his tongue 
bored, or his upper lip cut off. A citizen of Paris, having suffered this 
punishment, complained to Pope Innocent IV. This pontiff remonstrated to 
the king that the punishment was too great for the crime, which however 


had no effect upon his majesty. Happy had it been for mankind, if the popes 
had never affected any other superiority over kings. 

The ordinance of Lewis XIV. says, “Those who shall be convicted of 
having sworn by, or blasphemed the holy name of God, of his most holy 
mother, or of his saints, shall, for the first offence, pay a fine; for the 
second, third, and fourth, a double, triple, and quadruple fine; for the fifth, 
shall be put in the stocks; for the sixth, shall stand in the pillory, and lose his 
upper lip; for the seventh, shall have his tongue cut out.” 

This law appears to be humane and just, as it inflicts a cruel punishment 
only on a seven-fold repetition, which can hardly be presumed. 


But with regard to more atrocious profanations, which are called 
Sacrilege, the criminal ordinance mentions only robbing of churches; it 
takes no notice of public impieties, perhaps because they were not supposed 
to happen, or were too difficult to specify. They are left therefore to the 
discretion of the judge; and yet nothing ought to be left to discretion. 

In such extraordinary cases, how is the judge to act? He should consider 
the age of the offender, the nature and degree of his offence, and 
particularly the necessity of a public example. Pro qualitate persone, 
quoque rei conditione et temporis et e&tatis et sexus, vel clementius 
statuendum. If the law does not expressly say that such a crime shall be 
punished with death, what judge shall think himself authorised to 
pronounce that sentence? If the law be silent; if nevertheless a punishment 
be required, the judge ought certainly, without hesitation, to decree the least 
severe, because he is a man. 

Sacrilegious profanations are never committed except by young 
debauchees. Would you punish them as severely as if they had murdered a 
brother? Their youth pleads in their favour. They are not suffered to dispose 
of their possessions, because they are supposed to want maturity of 
judgment, sufficient to foresee the consequences of an imprudent 
transaction. Is it not therefore natural to suppose, that they are incapable of 
foreseeing the consequences of their impiety? 

Would you treat a wild young man, who, in his phrenzy, had profaned a 
sacred image, without stealing it, with the same rigour that you punished a 
Brinvilliers, who poisoned his father and his whole family? 

There is no law against the unhappy youth, and you are determined to 
make one that shall condemn him to the severest punishment! He deserved 


chastisement, but did he deserve such excruciating torture, and the most 
horrible death? 

But he had offended God! True, most grievously. Imitate God in your 
proceedings against him. If he be penitent, God forgives him. Impose a 
penance, and let him be pardoned. 

Your illustrious Montesquieu hath said: It is our duty to honour the 
Deity, and not to revenge him. Let us weigh these words. They do not mean, 
that we should neglect the maintenance of public decorum; but, as the 
judicious author of the preceding Essay observes, that it is absurd for an 
insect to pretend to revenge the Supreme Being. A village magistrate, or the 
magistrate of a city, is neither a Moses nor a Joshua. 


CHAPTER VI. OF THE INDULGENCE OF THE 
ROMANS IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


The amazing contrast between the Roman laws, and the barbarous 
institutions by which they were succeeded, hath often been the subject of 
conversation among the speculative part of mankind. 

Doubtless the Roman senate held the supreme God in as great veneration 
as we; and professed as much esteem for their secondary deities as we for 
our saints. Ab Jove principium was their common formule. Pliny, in his 
panegyric on the good Trajan, attests, that the Romans never omitted to 
begin their discourse and affairs by invoking the Deity. Cicero and Livy tell 
us the same thing. No people were more religious; but they were too wise, 
and too great, to descend to the punishment of idle language or philosophic 
opinions. They were incapable of inflicting barbarous punishments on those 
who, with Cicero, himself an augur, had no faith in auguries; or on those 
who, like Cesar, asserted in full senate, that the gods do not punish men 
after death. 

It hath often been remarked that the senate permitted the chorus in the 
Troad to sing, There is nothing after death, and death itself is nothing. You 
ask, what becomes of the dead? They are where they were ere they were 
born. 

Was ever profanation more flagrant than this? From Ennius to Ausonius 
all his profanation, notwithstanding the respect for divine worship. Why 
were these things disregarded by the senate? Because they did not, in any 
wise, affect the government of the state; because they disturbed no 
institution, nor religious ceremony. The police of the Romans was 
nevertheless excellent; they were nevertheless absolute masters of the best 
part of the world, till the reign of Theodosius the second. 

It was a maxim of the Romans, Deorum offense, Diis cure, Offences 
against the gods concern the gods only. The senate, by the wisest institution, 
being at the head of religion, were under no apprehensions that a 
convocation of priests should force them to revenge the priesthood under a 
pretext of revenging Heaven. They never said, let us tear the impious 
asunder, lest we ourselves be deemed impious; let us shew the priesthood, 
by our cruelty, that we are no less religious than they. 


But our religion is more holy than that of the Romans, and consequently 
impiety is a greater crime. Granted. God will punish it. The part of man is, 
to punish that which is criminal in the public disorder which the impiety 
hath occasioned. But if in the act of impiety the delinquent hath not even 
stolen a handkerchief; if the ceremonies of religion have been in no wise 
disturbed, shall we, as I said before, punish the impiety as we would punish 
parricide? The Marshal d’ Ancre had caused a white cock to be killed when 
the moon was at full: ought we therefore to burn the Marshal D’ Ancre? 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines; 

Nec scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 


CHAPTER VII. ON THE CRIME OF 
PREACHING; AND OF ANTHONY. 


A Calvanist teacher, who, in certain provinces, preaches to his flock, if he 
be detected, is punished with death; and those who have given him a supper, 
or a bed, are sent to the gallies for life. 

In other countries, if a Jesuit be caught preaching, he is hanged. Is it to 
avenge God that this Calvinist and this Jesuit are put to death? Have both 
parties built upon the following Evangelical law? If he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. But the 
Evangelist does not order that this heathen and this publican should be 
hanged. 

Or have they built on this passage in Deuteronomy: If among you a 
prophet arise; and that which he hath said come to pass; and he sayeth unto 
you, let us follow strange gods; and if thy brother, or thy son, or thy wife, or 
the friend of thy heart, say unto thee, Come, let us follow strange gods: let 
them be straightways killed, strike thou first, and all the people after thee. 
But neither this Jesuit nor the Calvanist said unto you, Come, let us follow 
strange gods. 

The counsellor Dubourg, the monk Jehan Chouvin, named Calvin, the 
Spanish physician Servetus, the Calabrian Gentilis, all worshipped the same 
God: and yet the president Minard caused counsellor Dubourg to be burnt; 
and Dubourg’s friends caused president Minard to be assassinated; Jehan 
Calvin caused the physician Servetus to be roasted; and had likewise the 
consolation to be a principal means of bringing the Calabrian Gentilis to the 
block; and the successors of Jehan Calvin burnt Anthony. Was it reason, or 
piety, or justice, that committed these murders? 

This history of Anthony is one of the most singular which the annals of 
phrenzy hath preserved. I read the following account in a very curious 
manuscript; it is in part related by Jacob Spon. 

Anthony was born at Brieu in Lorrain, of catholic parents, and he was 
educated by the Jesuits at Pont a Mousson. The preacher Feri engaged him 
in the protestant religion at Metz. Having returned to Nancy he was 
prosecuted as a heretic, and, had he not been saved by a friend, would 


certainly have been hanged. He fled for refuge to Sedan, where, being taken 
for a Papist, he narrowly escaped assassination. 

Seeing by what strange fatality his life was not in safety, either among 
Papists or Protestants, he went to Venice and turned Jew. He was positively 
persuaded, even to the last moments of his life, that the religion of the Jews 
was the only true religion; for that, if it was once true, it must always be so. 
The Jews did not circumcise him, for fear of offending the state; but he was 
no less internally a Jew. He now went to Geneva, where, concealing his 
faith, he became a preacher, was president of the college, and finally what is 
called a minister. 

The perpetual combat in his breast between the religion of Calvin, which 
he was obliged to preach, and that of Moses, which was the only religion he 
believed, produced a long illness. He became melancholy, and at last quite 
mad, crying aloud, that he was a Jew. The ministers of the gospel came to 
visit him, and endeavoured to bring him to himself; but he answered, “that 
he adored none but the God of Israel; that it was impossible for God to 
change; that God could never have given a law, and inscribed it with his 
own hand, with an intention that it should be abolished.” He spoke against 
Christianity, and afterwards retracted all he had said, and even wrote his 
confession of faith, to escape punishment; but the unhappy persuasion of his 
heart would not permit him to sign it. The council of the city assembled the 
clergy, to consult what was to be done with the unfortunate Anthony. The 
minority of these clergy were of opinion, that they should have compassion 
on him, and rather endeavour to cure his disease than punish him. The 
majority determined that he should be bumt, and he was burt. This 
transaction is of the year 1632. A hundred years of reason and virtue are 
scarce sufficient to expiate such a deed. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE HISTORY OF SIMON 
MORIN. 


The tragical end of Simon Morin is not less horrible than that of poor 
Anthony. It was midst the feasting, pleasures, and gallantry of a brilliant 
court; it was even in the times of the greatest licentiousness, that this 
unfortunate madman was burnt at Paris, in the year 1663. Imagining that he 
had seen visions, he carried his folly so far, as to believe that he was sent 
from God, and that he was incorporated with Jesus Christ. 

The Parliament very wisely condemned him to be confined in a mad- 
house. What was very remarkable, there happened to be confined in the 
same mad-house another fool, who called himself God the Father. Simon 
Morin was so struck with the folly of his companion, that he acknowledged 
his own, and appeared for a time to have recovered his senses. He declared 
his repentance, and, unfortunately for himself, obtained his liberty. 


Some time after, he relapsed into his former nonsense, and began to 
dogmatize. His unhappy destiny brought him acquainted with St. Sorlin 
Desmarets, who, for some months, was his friend, but who afterwards, from 
jealousy, became his most cruel persecutor. 

This Desmarets was no less a visionary than Morin. His first follies 
indeed were innocent. He printed the Tragi-Comedies of Erigone and 
Mirame, with a translation of the Psalms; the Romance of Ariane, and the 
Poem of Clovis, with the office of the holy Virgin turned into verse. He 
likewise published dithyrambic poems, enriched with invectives against 
Homer and Virgil. From this kind of follies he proceeded to others of a 
more serious nature. He attacked Port-Royal, and after confessing that he 
had perverted some women to atheism, he commenced prophet. He 
pretended that God had given him, with his own hand, the key to the 
treasure of the Apocalypse, that with this key he would reform the whole 
world, and that he should command an army of an hundred and forty 
thousand men against the Jansenists. 

Nothing could have been more reasonable and more just, than to have 
confined him in the same place with Simon Morin; but can it be believed, 
that he found credit with the Jesuit Annat, the king’s confessor? whom he 


persuaded, that this poor Simon Morin would establish a sect almost as 
dangerous as the Jansenists themselves. In short, carrying his infamy so far 
as to turn informer, he obtained an order to seize the person of his rival. 
Shall I tell it! Simon Morin was condemned to be burnt alive? 

In conducting him to the stake, there was found, in one of his stockings, 
a paper in which he begged forgiveness of God for all his errors. This ought 
to have saved him; but no: the sentence was confirmed, and he was 
executed without mercy. 

Such deeds are enough to make a man’s hair bristle with horror. Yet 
where is the country that hath not beheld such shocking spectacles? 
Mankind universally forget that they are brothers, and persecute each other 
even to death. Let us console ourselves with the hope, that such dreadful 
times are passed, never more to return. 


CHAPTER IX. OF WITCHES. 


In the year 1748, in the bishopric of Wurtsburg, an old woman was 
convicted of witchcraft and burnt. This was an extraordinary phenomenon 
in the present century. But how incredible it seems, that a people, who 
boasted of their reformation, and of having trampled superstition under their 
feet, and who flattered themselves that they had brought their reason to 
perfection; is it not wonderful, I say, that such a people should have 
believed in witchcraft; should have burnt old women accused of this crime, 
and that above a hundred years after the pretended reformation of their 
reason?. 

In the year 1652, a country woman, named Michelle Chaudron, of the 
little territory of Geneva, met the devil in her way from the city. The devil 
gave her a kiss, received her homage, and imprinted on her upper lip and on 
her right breast, the mark which he is wont to bestow upon his favourites. 
This seal of the devil is a little sign upon the skin, which renders it 
insensible, as we are assured by all the demonographical civilians of those 
times. 

The devil ordered Michelle Chaudron to bewitch two young girls. She 
obeyed her master punctually. The parents of the two girls accused her of 
dealing with the devil. The girls, being confronted with the criminal, 
declared, that they felt a continual prickling in some parts of their bodies, 
and that they were possessed. Physicians were called, at least men that 
passed for physicians in those days. They visited the girls. They sought for 
the seal of the devil on the body of Michelle, which seal is called, in the 
verbal process, the Satanical mark. Into one of these marks they plunged a 
long needle, which was already no small torture. Blood issued from the 
wound, and Michelle testified by her cries that the part was not insensible. 
The judges not finding sufficient proof that Michelle Chaudron was a witch, 
ordered her to be tortured, which infallibly produced the proof they wanted. 
The poor wretch, overcome by torment, confessed at last every thing they 
desired. 

The physicians sought again for the Satanical mark, and found it in a 
little black spot on one of her thighs. Into this they plunged their needle. 
The poor creature, exhausted and almost expiring with the pain of the 
torture, was insensible to the needle, and did not cry out. She was instantly 


condemned to be burnt; but the world beginning at this time to be a little 
more civilized, she was previously strangled. 

At this period every tribunal in Europe resounded with such judgments, 
and fire and faggot were universally employed against witchcraft as well as 
heresy. The Turks were reproached with having amongst them neither 
sorcerers, witches, nor demoniacs; and the want of the latter was considered 
as an infallible proof of the falsity of their religion. 

A zealous friend to the public welfare, to humanity, and to true religion, 
in one of his writings in favour of innocence, informs us, that there have 
been above a hundred thousand witches condemned to die by Christian 
tribunals. If, to these lawful massacres, we add the much superior number 
of heretics sacrificed, our part of the globe will appear one vast scaffold 
covered with executioners and victims, and surrounded by judges, guards, 
and spectators. 


CHAPTER X. ON THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH. 


It hath long since been observed, that a man after he is hanged is good for 
nothing, and that punishments invented for the good of society, ought to be 
useful to society. It is evident, that a score of stout robbers, condemned for 
life to some public work, would serve the state in their punishment, and that 
hanging them is a benefit to nobody but the executioner. Thieves, in 
England, are seldom punished with death, but are transported to the 
colonies. This is also practised in Russia, where not one criminal was 
executed during the whole reign of the autocratical Elisabeth. Catherine II. 
who hath succeeded her, with much more genius, follows her example; yet 
crimes are not multiplied by this humanity; and it generally happens that the 
criminals sent to Siberia in time become honest people. The same is 
observed in the English colonies. We are astonished at the change, and yet 
nothing can be more natural. The condemned are forced to continual labour 
for a livelihood. The opportunities of vice are wanting. They marry and 
multiply. Oblige men to work, and you certainly make them honest. It is 
well known, that atrocious crimes are not committed in the country, unless 
when there is too much holiday, and consequently too much idleness, and 
consequently too much debauchery. 

The Romans never condemned a citizen to death, unless for crimes 
which concerned the safety of the state. These our masters, our first 
legislators, were careful of the blood of their fellow-citizens; but we are 
extravagant with the blood of ours. 

The question hath been frequently debated, whether a judge ought to 
have the power to punish with death, when the punishment is undetermined 
by the law? This question was solemnly agitated in the presence of the 
Emperor Henry VII. who decreed that no judge should have such a power. 

There are some criminal cases which are either so new, so complicated, 
and so unaccountable as to have escaped the provision of the laws, and 
which, therefore, in some countries are left to the discretion of the judge. 
But for one case in which the laws permit the death of a criminal whom 
they have not condemned, there are a thousand wherein humanity should 
save whom the laws have condemned to suffer. 


The sword of justice is in our hands, but we ought rather to blunt than to 
sharpen its edge. It remains within its sheath in the presence of kings, to 
inform us that it ought seldom to be drawn. 

There have been some judges who were passionately fond of spilling 
human blood; such was Jefferies in England, and such in France was the 
man whom they called Coupe-tete. Nature never intended such men for 
magistrates, but for executioners. 


CHAPTER XI. ON DEATH WARRANTS. 


Must we go to the end of the world, must we have recourse to the laws of 
China, to learn how frugal we ought to be of human blood? It is now more 
than four thousand years that the tribunals of that empire have existed; and 
it is also more than four thousand years that the meanest subject, at the 
extremity of the empire, hath not been executed without first transmitting 
his case to the emperor, who causes it to be thrice examined by one of his 
tribunals; after which he signs the death warrant, alters the sentence, or 
entirely acquits. 

But it is unnecessary to travel so far for examples of this nature; Europe 
will abundantly supply us. In England, no criminal is put to death, whose 
death warrant is not signed by the king. It is also practised in Germany, and 
in most parts of the north. Such likewise was formerly the custom in 
France, and such it ought to be in all polished nations. A sentence, at a 
distance from the throne, may be dictated by cabal, prejudice, or ignorance. 
Such little intrigues are unknown to monarchs, who are continually 
surrounded by great objects. The members of the supreme council are more 
enlightened, less liable to prejudice, and better qualified than a provincial 
judge, to determine whether the state require severe punishments. In short, 
when inferior courts have judged according to the letter of the law, which 
possibly may be rigorous, the council mitigates the sentence according to 
the true spirit of all laws, which teaches, never to sacrifice a man, but in 
evident necessity. 


CHAPTER XIil. ON TORTURE. 


All mankind being exposed to the attempts of violence or perfidy, detest the 
crimes of which they may possibly be the victims: all desire that the 
principal offender and his accomplices may be punished; nevertheless, there 
is a natural compassion in the human heart, which makes all men detest the 
cruelty of torturing the accused in order to extort confession. The law has 
not condemned them, and yet, though uncertain of their crime, you inflict a 
punishment more horrible than that which they are to suffer when their guilt 
is confirmed. “Possibly thou mayst be innocent; but I will torture thee that I 
may be satisfied: not that I intend to make thee any recompence for the 
thousand deaths which I have made thee suffer, in lieu of that which is 
preparing for thee.” Who does not shudder at the idea? St. Augustin 
opposed such cruelty. The Romans tortured their slaves only; and 
Quintilian, recollecting that they were men, reproved the Romans for such 
want of humanity. 

If there were but one nation in the world which had abolished the use of 
torture; if in that nation crimes were no more frequent than in others; and if 
that nation be more enlightened and more flourishing since the abolition, its 
example surely were sufficient for the rest of the world. England alone 
might instruct all other nations in this particular; but England is not the only 
nation. Torture hath been abolished in other countries, and with success; the 
question therefore is decided. Shall not a people, who pique themselves on 
their politeness, pride themselves also on their humanity? Shall they 
obstinately persist in their inhumanity, merely because it is an ancient 
custom? Reserve, at least, such cruelty for the punishment of those 
hardened wretches, who shall have assassinated the father of a family, or the 
father of his country; but that a young person, who commits a fault which 
leaves no traces behind it, should suffer equally with a parricide; is not this 
an useless piece of barbarity? 

I am ashamed of having said any thing on this subject, after what hath 
been already said by the author of the Essay on Crimes and Punishments. I 
ought to have been satisfied with wishing, that mankind may read with 
attention the work of that friend to humanity. 


CHAPTER XIll. OF CERTAIN SANGUINARY 
TRIBUNALS. 


Is it credible, that there formerly existed a supreme tribunal more horrible 
than the Inquisition, and that this tribunal was established by Charlemagne? 
It was the judgment of Westphalia, otherwise called the Vhemic Court. The 
severity, or rather cruelty, of this court, went so far as to punish with death, 
every Saxon who broke his fast during Lent. The same law was also 
established in Franche-Comte, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the archives of a little place called St. Claude, situated in a remote corner 
of the most mountainous part of the county of Burgundy, are preserved the 
particulars of the sentence and verbal process of execution of a poor 
gentleman named Claude Guillon, who was beheaded on the 28th of July, 
1629. Being reduced to the utmost poverty, and urged by the most 
intolerable hunger, he eat, on a fish-day, a morsel of horse flesh, which had 
been killed in a neighbouring field. This was his crime. He was found guilty 
of sacrilege. Had he been a rich man, and had spent two hundred crowns in 
a supper of sea-fish, suffering the poor to die of hunger, he would have been 
considered as a person fulfilling every duty. The following is a copy of his 
sentence: “Having seen all the papers of the process, and heard the opinions 
of the doctors learned in the law, we declare the said Claude Guillon to be 
truly attainted and convicted of having taken away part of the flesh of a 
horse, killed in the meadow of that town; of having caused the said flesh to 
be dressed, and of eating the same on Saturday the 31st of March,” etc. 
What infamous doctors must these have been, who gave their opinions 
on this occasion? Was it among the Topinambous, or among the Hottentots, 
that these things happened? The Vhemic Court was yet more horrible. 
Delegates from this court were secretly spread over all Germany, taking 
informations unknown to the accused, who were condemned without being 
heard; and frequently, in want of an executioner, the youngest judge 
performed the office himself. It was requisite, in order to be safe from the 
assassination of this court, to procure letters of exemption from the 
emperor; and even these were sometimes ineffectual. This chamber of 
assassins was not entirely abolished till the reign of Maximilian I. It ought 


to have been dissolved in the blood of its members. The Venetian Council 
of Ten was, in comparison with this, a court of mercy. 

What shall we think of such horrid proceedings? Is it sufficient to bewail 
humanity? There were some cases that cried aloud for vengeance. 


CHAPTER XIV. ON THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN POLITICAL AND NATURAL LAWS. 


I call natural laws, those which nature dictates in all ages to all men, for the 
maintenance of that justice which she (say what they will of her) hath 
implanted in our hearts. Theft, violence, homicide, ingratitude to beneficent 
parents, perjury against innocence, conspiracies against one’s country, are 
crimes that are universally and justly punished, though with more or less 
severity. 

I call political laws, those that are made in compliance with present 
necessity, whether it be to give stability to the government, or to prevent 
misfortune. For example; being apprehensive that the enemy may receive 
intelligence from the inhabitants of the city, you shut the gates, and forbid 
any one to pass the ramparts on pain of death. 

Or, fearful of a new sect of people, who publicly disclaim all obedience 
to their sovereign, and secretly consult of means to divest themselves of that 
obedience; who preach, that all men are equal, and that obedience is due to 
God alone; who, accusing the reigning sect of superstition, mean to destroy 
that which is consecrated by the state; you denounce death against those 
who, in publicly dogmatizing in favour of this sect, may instigate the people 
to revolt. 

Or, two ambitious princes contend for a crown: the strongest gains the 
prize, and punishes with death the partizans of the weaker. The judges 
become the instruments of vengeance of the new sovereign, and the 
supports of his authority. 

When Richard the Third, the murderer of his two nephews, was 
acknowledged king of England, the jury found Sir William Collinburn 
guilty of having written to a friend of the Duke of Richmond, who was at 
that time raising an army, and who afterwards reigned by the name of Henry 
VII. They found two ridiculous lines of Sir William’s writing, which were 
sufficient to condemn him to a horrible death. History abounds with such 
examples of justice. 

The right of reprisal is also a law adopted by nations. For example, your 
enemy has hanged one of your brave captains, for having defended an old 
ruined castle against a whole army. One of his captains falls into your 


hands; he is a worthy man, and you esteem him; nevertheless you hang him 
by way of reprisal. You say it is the law: that is to say, because your enemy 
has been guilty of an enormous crime, you must be guilty of another. 

These political sanguinary laws exist but for a time; they are temporary, 
because they are not founded in truth. They resemble the necessity which, 
in cases of extreme famine, obliges people to eat each other: they cease to 
eat men as soon as bread is to be had. 


CHAPTER XV. ON THE CRIME OF HIGH- 
TREASON. ON TITUS OATES, AND ON THE 
DEATH OF AUGUSTIN DE THOU. 


High-treason is an offence committed against the security of the 
commonwealth, or of the king its representative. It is considered as 
parricide, and therefore ought not to be extended to offences which bear no 
analogy to that crime. In making it high-treason to commit a theft in any 
house belonging to the state, or even to speak seditious words, you lessen 
the horror which the crime of high-treason ought to inspire. 

In our ideas of great crimes, there should be nothing arbitrary. If a theft 
from, or imprecation against, a father be considered as parricide, you break 
the bond of filial piety; the son will then regard his parent as a terrible 
monster. Every exaggeration in a law tends to its destruction. 

In common crimes, the laws of England are favourable to the accused; 
but in cases of high-treason they are against him. The Jesuit Titus Oates 
being legally interrogated in the House of Commons, and having upon his 
oath declared, that he had related the whole truth, yet afterwards accused 
the secretary of the Duke of York, and several others, of high-treason, and 
his information was admitted. He likewise swore before the king’s council, 
that he had not seen the secretary, and afterwards that he _ had. 
Notwithstanding these illegalities and contradictions, the secretary was 
executed. 

The same Titus Oates and another witness deposed, that fifty Jesuits had 
conspired to assassinate Charles II. and that they had seen commissions, 
signed by father Oliva, general of the Jesuits, for the officers that were to 
command an army of rebels. This evidence was sufficient to authorize the 
tearing out the hearts of several people, and dashing them in their faces. But 
seriously, can two witnesses be thought sufficient to convict a man whom 
they have a mind to destroy? At least one would imagine they ought not to 
be notorious villains; neither ought that which they depose to be 
improbable. 

Let us suppose that two of the most upright magistrates in the kingdom 
were to accuse a man of having conspired with the Mufti, to circumcise the 
whole Council of State, the Parliament, the Archbishop and the Sorbonne; 


in vain these two magistrates might swear, that they had seen the letters of 
the Mufti: it would naturally be supposed that they were wrong in their 
heads. It was equally ridiculous to imagine, that the general of the Jesuits 
should raise an army in England, as that the Mufti intended to circumcise 
the Court of France. But unhappily Titus Oates was believed; that there 
might remain no species of atrocious folly, which hath not entered into the 
heart of man. 

The laws of England do not consider as guilty of conspiracy those who 
are privy to it, and do not inform. They suppose the informer as infamous as 
the conspirator is culpable. In France, if any one be privy to a conspiracy, 
and does not reveal it, he is punished with death. Lewis XI. against whom 
conspiracies were frequent, made this law; a law which a Lewis XII. or a 
Henry IV. could never have imagined. It not only obliges an honest man to 
divulge a crime, which, by his resolution and advice, he might possibly 
prevent; but it renders him liable to be punished as a calumniator, it being 
easy for the accused to manage their affairs in such a manner as to elude 
conviction. 

This was exactly the case of the truly respectable Augustin de Thou, 
counsellor of state, and son of the only good historian of which France can 
boast; equal to Guicciardini in point of abilities, and perhaps superior in 
point of impartiality. 

This conspiracy was against Cardinal de Richelieu, rather than against 
Lewis XIII. The design was not to betray France to an enemy; for the king’s 
brother, who was the principal author of the plot, could never intend to 
betray a kingdom to which he was the presumptive heir, there being only 
between him and the crown a dying brother, and two children in the cradle. 


De Thou was neither guilty in the sight of God nor man. One of the 
agents of the king’s brother, of the Duke of Bouillon, sovereign prince of 
Sedan, and of the grand Equerry d’Effiat St. Mars, had communicated their 
intention to de Thou, who immediately went to St. Mars, and endeavoured 
to dissuade him from the enterprize. If he had informed against him, he had 
no proof, and must inevitably have fallen a sacrifice to the resentment of the 
presumptive heir of a sovereign prince, of the king’s favourite, and to public 
execration. In short, he would have been punished as a malignant 
calumniator. 


The chancellor Seguier was convinced of this in confronting de Thou 
with the grand Equerry, when de Thou asked the latter the following 
question: “Do you not remember, Sir, that there never passed a day, in 
which I did not endeavour to dissuade you from the attempt?” St. Mars 
acknowledged it to be true. So that de Thou deserved a recompence, rather 
than death, from a tribunal of Equity. He certainly deserved to have been 
saved by Cardinal Richelieu; but humanity was not his virtue. There is in 
this case something more than summum jus summa injuria. In the sentence 
of this worthy man we read, “for having had knowledge and participation of 
the said conspiracy.” It does not say for not having revealed. So that his 
crime was, his having been informed of a crime; and he was punished for 
having had ears and eyes. 

All that we can say in extenuation of the severity is, that it was not the 
act of Justice herself, but of a delegated power. The letter of the law was 
positive; but I appeal not only to the lawyers, but to all mankind, whether 
the spirit of the law was not perverted? It is a melancholy absurdity, that a 
small number of people should condemn as criminal, a man judged innocent 
by a whole nation, and worth their esteem! 


CHAPTER XVI. OF RELIGIOUS 
CONFESSION. 


Jaurigny and Balthazar Gerard, who assassinated William I. Prince of 
Orange; Clement the Dominican, Chatel, Ravaillac, and all the other 
parricides of those times, went to confession before they committed their 
crimes. Fanaticism, in that deplorable age, was carried to such excess, that 
confession was an additional engagement to the perpetration of villainy; an 
engagement deemed sacred, because confession is a sacrament. 

Strada himself says, that Jaurigny non ante facinus aggredi sustinuit 
quam expiatam necis animam apud Dominicanum sacerdotem celesti pane 
firmaverit. 

It appears in the interrogatory of Ravaillac that coming from the 
Feuillants, and going towards the Jesuits college, he addressed himself to 
the Jesuit d’Aubigny; that after talking to him of several apparitions which 
he had seen, he shewed him a knife, on the blade of which was engraved a 
heart and a cross; and that he said, this heart signifies, that the heart of the 
king should be induced to make war against the Huguenots. If this 
d’Aubigny had informed the king of these words, and described the man, 
the best of kings might possibly have escaped assassination. 

On the 20th of August, 1610, three months after the death of Henry IV. 
whose wounds were yet bleeding in the hearts of his subjects, the advocate- 
general Servin, of illustrious memory, required that the Jesuits should be 
obliged to sign the four following articles: 

That the Council is superior to the Pope. 


That the Pope cannot deprive the king of any of his rights by 
excommunication. 

That the ecclesiastics are, like other people, entirely subject to the king. 

That a priest who, by confession, is apprized of a conspiracy against the 
king or the state, should reveal it to the magistrates. 

On the 22d, the parliament published an arret, forbidding the Jesuits to 
instruct youth, until they had signed those four articles. But the court of 
Rome was at that time so powerful, and that of France so weak, that the 
arret was disregarded. 


It is worth notice, that this court of Rome, which would not suffer 
confession to be revealed when the life of a sovereign was concemed, 
obliged the confessors to inform the Inquisition in case any female should 
accuse another priest of having seduced or attempted to seduce her. Paul IV. 
Pius IV. Clement VIII. and Gregory XV. ordered this revelation. It was a 
dangerous snare both for the confessor and the penitent. It was converting a 
Sacrament into a register of accusations and sacrilege; for by the ancient 
canons, and particularly by the Lateran council, under Innocent III. every 
confessor who reveals confession, of whatsoever nature it may be, shall be 
interdicted and imprisoned for life. 


Thus we see four different Popes, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, ordering the revelation of a sin of impurity, and forbidding it in 
cases of parricide. A woman confesses, or supposes in her confession to a 
Carmelite, that a Cordelier attempted to seduce her; the Carmelite must 
impeach the Cordelier. A fanatical assassin, believing that he shall serve 
God by killing his prince, consults his confessor on this case of conscience; 
the confessor is guilty of sacrilege if he save the life of his sovereign. 

This horrible absurdity is one of the unhappy consequences of the 
continual opposition, which hath subsisted for so many ages, between the 
ecclesiastical and civil law. Mankind have in a thousand instances been 
suspended between the crimes of sacrilege and high-treason, and the 
distinctions of right and wrong have been buried in a chaos, from which 
they are not yet emerged. 

Confession of sins hath been authorised in all times and in all nations. 
The ancients accused themselves in the mysteries of Orpheus, of Isis, of 
Ceres, of Samothrace. The Jews confessed their sins on the day of solemn 
expiation, and still continue the same practice. Each penitent chuses his 
confessor, who becomes his penitent in turn, and each receives from his 
companion thirty-nine lashes whilst he is repeating, three times, the formule 
of confession, which consists only in thirteen words, and which 
consequently must be general. 

None of these confessions were particular, and consequently could never 
serve for a pretence to those secret consultations, under the shadow of 
which fanatical penitents think to sin with impunity; a pernicious practice, 
by which a salutary institution is corrupted. Confession, which was intended 
as a curb to iniquity, hath frequently, in times of confusion and seduction, 


become an incentive to wickedness. Probably it was for this reason, that so 
many Christian states have abolished a holy institution, which appeared to 
be as dangerous as useful. 


CHAPTER XVII. OF FALSE MONEY. 


The crime of coining false money is deemed high-treason in the second 
degree, and justly. To rob all the people is to be a traitor to the state. But it is 
asked whether a merchant who imports ingots of gold from America, and 
privately converts them into good money, be guilty of high-treason, and 
merit death? which is the punishment annexed to this crime in almost all 
countries. Nevertheless, he has robbed nobody; on the contrary, he has done 
service to the state by increasing the currency. But he hath defrauded the 
king of the small profit upon the coin. He hath indeed coined good money; 
but he hath led others into the temptation of coining bad. Yet death is a 
severe punishment. I knew a lawyer who was of opinion, that such a 
criminal should be condemned, as a useful hand, to work in the royal mint, 
with irons to his legs. 


CHAPTER XVIII. ON DOMESTIC THEFT. 


In countries where a trifling domestic theft, or breach of trust, is punished 
with death, is not the disproportioned punishment dangerous to society? Is it 
not even an encouragement to larceny? If, in this case, a master prosecutes 
his servant, and the unhappy wretch suffer death, the whole neighbourhood 
hold the master in abhorrence: they perceive that the law is contrary to 
nature, and consequently that it is a bad law. 

What is the result? Masters, to avoid opprobrium, content themselves 
with discharging the thief, who afterwards steals from another, and 
gradually becomes familiar with dishonesty. The punishment being the 
same for a small theft as for a greater, he will naturally steal as much as he 
can, and at last will not scruple to turn assassin to prevent detection. 

If, on the contrary, the punishment be proportioned to the crime; if those 
who are guilty of a breach of trust be condemned to labour for the public, 
the master will not hesitate to bring the offender to justice, and the crime 
will be less frequent: so true it is, that rigorous laws are often productive of 
crimes. 


CHAPTER XIX. ON SUICIDE. 


The celebrated Du Verger de Hauranne, Abbe de St. Cyran, one of the 
founders of Port Royal, in the year 1608, wrote a treatise on suicide, which 
is become one of the scarcest books in Europe. 

“The Decalogue,” says that author, “forbids us to commit murder; in 
which precept self-murder seems no less to be understood, than the murder 
of another: if, therefore, there be cases in which it is lawful to kill another, 
there may be cases also wherein suicide may be allowed. But a man ought 
not to attempt his own life, till after having consulted his reason. Public 
authority, which is the representative of God, may dispose of our lives. The 
reason of man may also represent that of the Deity, it being a ray of the 
eternal light.” 

St. Cyran extends his argument to a great length, which after all is a 
mere sophism. But when he comes to exemplify, he is not quite so easily 
answered. “A man may kill himself,” says he, “for the good of his prince, 
for the good of his country, or for the good of his parents.” 

It does not appear, that we could with justice condemn a Codrus, or a 
Curtius. What prince would dare to punish the family of a man who had 
sacrificed himself for his service? Or rather, is there any prince who would 
dare not to reward them. St. Thomas, before St. Cyran, said the same thing. 
But there was no need of either of Thomas, of Bonaventure, nor of 
Huranne, to inform us, that a man who dies for his country deserves our 
praise. 

St. Cyran concludes, that it is lawful to do for one’s own sake, that which 
is praise-worthy if done for another. The arguments of Plutarch, of Seneca, 
of Montaigne, and a hundred others, are well known. I do not pretend to 
apologise for an action which the laws have condemned; but I do not 
recollect, that either the Old or New Testament forbid a man to relinquish 
his life, when it is no longer supportable. By the Roman laws, suicide was 
not forbidden; on the contrary, in a law of Mark Antony, which was never 
repealed, we find it thus written: “If your brother or your father, being 
convicted of no crime, hath put himself to death, either to avoid pain, or 
being weary of life, or from despair or madness, his will shall nevertheless 
be valid, or his heirs inherit according to law.” 


Notwithstanding this humane law of our ancient masters, we ordain, that 
a stake shall be driven through the corps of the offender, and his memory 
becomes infamous. We do all in our power to dishonour his family. We 
punish a son for having lost a father, and a widow because she is deprived 
of her husband. We even confiscate the effects of the deceased, and rob the 
living of that which is justly their due. This custom, with many others, is 
derived from our canon law, which denies Christian burial to those who are 
guilty of suicide, concluding thence, that it is not lawful to inherit on earth 
from one who hath himself no inheritance in heaven. The cannon law 
assures us, that Judas committed a greater crime in hanging himself, than in 
betraying Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER XX. ON A CERTAIN SPECIES OF 
MUTILATION. 


We find, in the Pandect, a law of Adrian, which denounces death to the 
physicians who should make an eunuch, either by castration or by bruising 
the testes. By the same law, the possessions of those who suffered castration 
were confiscated. Origen ought certainly to have been punished, who 
submitted to this operation, from the rigid interpretation of that passage in 
St. Matthew, which says, There be eunuchs, which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 

Things changed in the reigns of succeeding emperors, who adopted the 
luxury of Asia; especially in the lower empire of Constantinople, where 
eunuchs became patriarchs and generals of armies. 

In these our own times, it is the custom at Rome to castrate young 
children, to render them worthy of being musicians to his Holiness; so that 
Castrato and Musico del Papa are synonimous. It is not long since you 
might have seen at Naples, written in great letters over the doors of certain 
barbers, Qui si castrano mar avigliosamente i puti: here boys are castrated 
in the best manner. 


CHAPTER XXI. ON CONFISCATION. 


It is a maxim received at the bar, that he who forfeits his life forfeits his 
effects; a maxim which prevails in those countries where custom serves 
instead of law. So that, as we have already observed, the children of one 
who puts an end to his own life, are condemned to perish with hunger, 
equally with those of an assassin. Thus, in every case, a whole family is 
punished for the crime of an individual. Thus when the father of a family is 
condemned to the gallies for life, by an arbitrary sentence, whether it be for 
having harboured a preacher, or for hearing his sermon in a cavern or a 
desert, his wife and children are reduced to beg their bread. 

That law which consists in depriving an orphan of support, and in giving 
to one man the possessions of another, was unknown in the times of the 
Roman republic. It was first introduced by Sylla, in his proscriptions, whose 
example one would scarce have thought worthy imitation. Nor indeed was 
this law adopted by Cesar, by Trajan, or by Antoninus, whose name is still 
pronounced with respect by all nations; and under Justinian, confiscation 
took place only in case of high-treason. 

It seems that, in the times of feudal anarchy, princes and lords not being 
very rich, sought to increase their revenue by the condemnation of their 
subjects. Their laws being arbitrary, and the Roman jurisprudence unknown, 
customs either cruel or ridiculous prevailed. But now that the power of 
princes is founded on immense and certain revenues, there can be no need 
to swell their treasuries with the inconsiderable wreck of an unfortunate 
family. 

In countries where the Roman law is established, confiscation is not 
admitted, except within the jurisdiction of the parliament of Toulouse. It 
was formerly the law at Calais, but was abolished by the English, whilst 
that city was in their possession. It is strange, that the inhabitants of the 
capital should be subject to a severer law than the people in the country: but 
laws, like the cottages in a village, were generally established by accident, 
and without attention to the regularity of a general plan. 

Who would believe that, in the year 1673, in the most brilliant period of 
the kingdom of France, the advocate-general, Omer Talon, did in full 
parliament express himself, on the subject of a young lady named Canillac, 
in the following words: 


“God says, in the 13th chapter of Deuteronomy, If thou comest into a 
city where idolatry reigneth, thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that 
city with the edge of the sword, destroying it utterly and all that is therein. 
And thou shalt gather all the spoil thereof into the midst of the street, and 
shalt burn with fire the city, and all the spoil thereof, for the Lord thy God; 
and it shall be an heap for ever; and there shall cleave nought of the cursed 
thing to thine hand.” 

“In like manner, in the crime of high-treason, the children were deprived 
of their inheritance, which became forfeited to the king. Naboth being 
prosecuted quia maledixerat regi, king Ahab took possession of his effects. 
David being informed that Mephibosheth had rebelled, gave all his 
possessions to Ziba who brought him the news: tua sint omnia que fuerunt 
Mephibosheth.” 


The question in dispute was, who should inherit the paternal estate of 
Mlle. de Canillac, which having been confiscated, was abandoned by the 
king to a lord of the treasury, and afterwards bequeathed by him to the 
testatrix. In this cause concerming a girl of Auvergne it was, that an 
advocate-general referred to Ahab, king of a part of Palestine, who 
confiscated the vineyard of Naboth, after assassinating the owner with the 
sword of justice: an action so abominable as to have passed into a proverb, 
intended to inspire mankind with detestation for such acts of tyranny. There 
was certainly no analogy between the vineyard of Naboth and the 
inheritance of Mlle. de Canillac; nor hath the murder and confiscation of the 
possessions of Mephibosheth, the grandson of Saul, and son of Jonathan, 
the friend and protector of David, the least affinity with the will of this lady. 

It was with such pedantry, with such foolish quotations foreign to the 
subject, with such ignorance of the first principles of human nature, with 
such prejudices ill conceived and ill applied, that laws have been explained 
and executed, by men who acquired reputation in their sphere. I leave to the 
reader that, which to tell him were superfluous. 


CHAPTER XXIl. ON CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, 
AND OTHER FORMS. 


If, in France, it should ever happen that the laws of humanity soften some 
of our rigorous customs, without facilitating the commission of crimes, we 
may hope for reformation in those legal proceedings, wherein our 
legislators seem to have been influenced by too much severity. Our criminal 
procedure appears in many instances to point only at the destruction of the 
accused. It is the only law which is uniform throughout the whole kingdom; 
a law which ought certainly to be no less favourable to the innocent, than 
terrible to the guilty. 

In England a man may recover damages for false imprisonment. In 
France, on the contrary, an innocent person, who has had the misfortune to 
be thrown into a dungeon and tortured almost to death, has no consolation, 
no damages to hope for, no action against any one; and to add to his 
misfortune, he has for ever lost his reputation. Why? Because his joints 
have been dislocated; a circumstance which ought rather to inspire 
compassion and respect. The discovery of crimes, say they, requires 
severity: it is a war of human justice against iniquity. But there is generosity 
and compassion even in war. The brave are ever compassionate; and shall 
the law delight in barbarity? 

Let us compare the criminal procedure of the Romans with ours. With 
them, the evidence were heard publicly in presence of the accused, who 
might answer or interrogate them, or employ counsel. This procedure was 
open and noble; it breathed Roman magnanimity. 

With us, all is conducted in secret. A single judge, only attended by his 
clerk, hears each witness separately. This custom, established by Francis I. 
was confirmed by the commissioners who were employed to digest the 
ordinance of Lewis XIV. in 1670; which confirmation was entirely owing to 
a mistake. They imagined, in reading the code de Testibus, that the words 
testes intrare judicii secretum, signified that the witnesses were examined in 
private; but secretum means here the chamber of the judge. Intrare 
secretum, if intended to signify private interrogation, would be false Latin. 
This part of our law therefore is founded on a solecism. 


The evidence in these cases are commonly the dregs of the people, 
whom the judge may, in such private examination, make say whatever he 
pleases. They are examined a second time, but still privately; and if, after 
this re-examination, they retract from their deposition, or vary in any 
material circumstance, they are punished as false evidence. So that if a 
simple honest fellow, recollecting that he has said too much, that he 
misunderstood the judge, or the judge him, revoke his deposition from a 
principle of justice, he is punished as a reprobate. The natural consequence 
of this is, that men will confirm a false testimony rather than expose 
themselves, for their honesty, to certain punishment. 

The law seems to oblige the magistrate to be the enemy of the accused, 
rather than his judge; it being left in the power of the magistrate to confront 
the evidence with the accused, or not, as he shall think proper. Amazing! 
that so necessary a part of the procedure should be left undetermined. 

A man being suspected of a crime, knowing that he is denied the benefit 
of counsel, flies his country; a step to which he is encouraged by every 
maxim of the law. But he may be condemned in his absence, whether the 
crime be proved or not. Strange laws! If a man be charged with owing a 
sum of money, before he can be condemned to pay the demand, it is 
required that the debt be proved; but if his life be in question, he may be 
condemned, by default, without any proof of the crime. Is money then of 
more importance than life? O ye judges and legislators! Consult the pious 
Antoninus, and the good Trajan: they suffered not the absent to be 
condemned. 

Do your laws then allow the privilege of counsel to an extortioner, or a 
fraudulent bankrupt, and refuse it to one who may possibly be a very honest 
and honourable man? If there ever were an instance of innocence being 
justified by means of counsel, the law, which deprives the accused of that 
benefit, is evidently unjust. 

The parliament of Toulouse hath a very singular custom relative to the 
validity of evidence. In other places demi-proofs are admitted, which is a 
palpable absurdity, there being no such thing as demi-truth; but at Toulouse 
they admit of quarters and eighths of a proof. For instance, an hearsay may 
be considered as a quarter, and another hearsay, more vague than the 
former, as an eighth: so that eight hearsays, which in fact are no other than 
an echo of a groundless report, constitute a full proof. Upon this principle it 
was, that poor Calas was condemned to the wheel. 


CHAPTER XxXiIll. THE IDEA OF 
REFORMATION. 


Magistrates are in themselves so respectable, that the inhabitants of the only 
country in which they are venal, sincerely pray to be delivered from this 
custom: they wish that the civilian may by his merit establish that justice, 
which in his writings he hath so nobly defended. We may then possibly 
hope to see a regular and uniform system of laws. 

Shall the law of the provinces be always at variance with the law in the 
capital? Shall a man be right in Britanny, and wrong in Languedoc? Nay, 
there are as many laws as there are towns; and, even in the same parliament, 
the maxims of one chamber are not the maxims of another. 


What astonishing contrariety in the laws of one kingdom! In Paris, a man 
who has been an inhabitant during one year and a day, is reputed a citizen. 
In Franche-Comte, a freeman who, during a year and a day, inhabits a house 
in mortmain, becomes a slave; his collateral heirs are excluded from 
inheriting his foreign acquisitions, and even his children are deprived of 
their inheritance, if they have been a year absent from the house in which 
the father died. This province is called Franche, but where is their freedom? 

Were we to attempt to draw a line between civil authority and 
ecclesiastical customs, what endless disputes would ensue? In short, to what 
side soever we turn our eyes, we are presented with a confused scene of 
contradictions, uncertainty, hardships, and arbitrary power. In the present 
age, we seem universally aiming at perfection; let us not therefore neglect 
to perfect the laws, on which our lives and fortunes depend. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


It is not only the life of Louis XIV. that we propose to write; we have a 
greater object in view. We mean to set before posterity not only the portrait 
of one man’s actions but that of the spirit of mankind in general, in the most 
enlightened of all ages. 

Every age has produced heroes and politicians; all nations have 
experienced revolutions, and all histories are nearly alike to those who seek 
only to furnish their memories with facts; but whosoever thinks, or, what is 
still more rare, whosoever has taste, will find but four ages in the history of 
the world. These four happy ages are those in which the arts were carried to 
perfection, and which, by serving as the era of the greatness of the human 
mind, are examples for posterity. 

The first of these ages to which true glory is annexed is that of Philip and 
Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demosthenes, an Aristotle, a Plato, an 
Apelles, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honor has been confined within 
the limits of ancient Greece; the rest of the known world was then in a state 
of barbarism. 


The second age is that of Cesar and Augustus, distinguished by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the taking of Constantinople by 
Mahomet II. Then a family of private citizens was seen to do that which the 
kings of Europe should have undertaken. The Medici invited to Florence the 
learned, who had been driven out of Greece by the Turks; this was the age 
of Italy’s glory. The polite arts had already recovered a new life in that 
country; the Italians honored them with the title of “Vertu,” as the first 
Greeks had distinguished them by the name of Wisdom. Everything tended 
toward perfection; a Michelangelo, a Raphael, a Titian, a Tasso, and an 
Ariosto flourished. The art of engraving was invented; elegant architecture 
appeared again as admirable as in the most triumphant ages of Rome; and 
the Gothic barbarism, which had disfigured Europe in every kind of 
production, was driven from Italy to make way for good taste. 

The arts, always transplanted from Greece to Italy, found themselves in a 
favorable soil, where they instantly produced fruit. France, England, 


Germany, and Spain aimed in their turn to gather these fruits; but either they 
could not live in those climates, or else they degenerated very rapidly. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but such as were merely learned 
men; he had architects, but he had no Michelangelo, nor Palladio; he 
endeavored in vain to establish schools for painting; the Italian masters, 
whom he invited to France, raised no pupils there. Some epigrams and a 
few loose tales made the whole of our poetry. Rabelais was the only prose 
writer in vogue in the time of Henry II. 

In a word, the Italians were in possession of everything that was 
beautiful, excepting music, which was then in but a rude state, and 
experimental philosophy, which was everywhere equally unknown. 

Lastly, the fourth age is that known by the name of the age of Louis 
XIV., and is perhaps that which approaches the nearest to perfection of all 
the four; enriched by the discoveries of the three former ones, it has done 
greater things in certain kinds than those three together. All the arts indeed 
were not carried farther than under the Medici, Augustus, and Alexander; 
but human reason in general was more improved. In this age we first 
became acquainted with sound philosophy; it may truly be said that from 
the last years of Cardinal Richelieu’s administration, till those which 
followed the death of Louis XIV. there has happened such a general 
revolution in our arts, our genius, our manners, and even in our government, 
as will serve as an immortal mark to the true glory of our country. This 
happy influence has not been confined to France; it has communicated itself 
to England, where it has stirred up an emulation, which that ingenious and 
deeply learned nation stood in need of at that time; it has introduced taste 
into Germany, and the sciences into Russia; it has even re-animated Italy, 
which was languishing; and Europe is indebted for its politeness and spirit 
of society to the court of Louis XIV. 

Before this time the Italians called all the people on this side of the Alps 
by the name of Barbarians; it must be owned that the French in some degree 
deserved this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers joined the romantic 
gallantry of the Moors with the Gothic rudeness: they had hardly any of the 
agreeable arts among them, which is a proof that the useful arts were 
likewise neglected; for when once the things of use are carried to 
perfection, the transition is quickly made to the elegant and agreeable; and 
it is not at all astonishing that painting, sculpture, poetry, eloquence, and 
philosophy should be in a manner unknown to a nation who, though 


possessed of harbors on the Western Ocean, and the Mediterranean Sea, 
were without ships; and who, though fond of luxury to an excess, were 
hardly provided with the most common manufactures. 

The Jews, the Genoese, the Venetians, the Portuguese, the Flemish, the 
Dutch, and the English carried on in their turn the trade of France, which 
was ignorant even of the first principles of commerce. Louis XIII., on his 
accession to the crown, had not a single ship; the city of Paris contained not 
quite four hundred thousand men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices; the other cities of the kingdom resembled those pitiful villages 
which we see on the other side of the Loire. The nobility, who were all 
stationed in the country, in dungeons surrounded with deep ditches, 
oppressed the peasants who cultivated the land. The high roads were almost 
impassable; the towns were destitute of police, and the government had 
hardly ever any credit among foreign nations. 

We must acknowledge that, ever since the decline of the Carlovingian 
family, France had languished more or less in this infirm state, merely for 
want of the benefit of a good administration. 

For a state to be powerful, the people must either enjoy a liberty founded 
upon laws, or the royal authority must be fixed beyond all opposition. In 
France the people were slaves till the reign of Philip Augustus; the 
noblemen were tyrants till Louis XI., and the kings, always employed in 
maintaining their authority against their vassals, had neither leisure to think 
about the happiness of their subjects nor the power of making them happy. 

Louis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, but nothing for the 
happiness or the glory of the nation. Francis I. gave birth to trade, 
navigation, and all the arts; but he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, so that they all perished with him. Henry 
the Great was on the point of raising France from the calamities and 
barbarisms in which she had been plunged by thirty years of discord, when 
he was assassinated in his capital in the midst of a people whom he had 
begun to make happy. The cardinal de Richelieu, busied in humbling the 
house of Austria, the Calvinists, and the grandees, did not enjoy a power 
sufficiently undisturbed to reform the nation; but he had at least the honor 
of beginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the space of nine hundred years, our genius has been almost 
always restrained under a Gothic government, in the midst of divisions and 
civil wars; destitute of any laws or fixed customs; changing every second 


century a language which still continued rude and unformed; the nobles 
were without discipline, and strangers to everything but war and idleness. 
The clergy lived in disorder and ignorance, and the common people without 
industry, and stupefied in their wretchedness. The French had no share 
either in the great discoveries or admirable inventions of other nations: they 
have no title to the discoveries of painting, gunpowder, glasses, the 
telescope, the sector, compass, the air-pump, or the true system of the 
universe; they were making tournaments while the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were discovering and conquering new countries from the east to 
the west of the known world. Charles V. had already scattered the treasures 
of Mexico over Europe, before the subjects of Francis I. had discovered the 
uncultivated country of Canada; but, by the little which the French did in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, we may see what they are capable of 
when properly conducted. 


I propose in this place to show what they have been under Louis XIV., 
and it is to be wished that the posterity of this monarch, and that of his 
subjects, equally animated with a happy emulation, may use their endeavors 
to surpass their ancestors. 

It must not be expected to meet here with a minute detail of the wars 
carried on in this age: this would be an endless task; we are obliged to leave 
to the compilers of annals the care of collecting, with exactness, all these 
small facts, which would only serve to divert the attention from the 
principal object. It is their province to point out the marches and 
countermarches of armies, and the particular days on which the trenches 
were opened before towns which were taken and retaken again by force of 
arms, or ceded and restored by treaties. A thousand circumstances which 
are interesting to those who live at the time are lost to the eyes of posterity, 
and disappear, to make room for the great events which have determined the 
fate of empires. Every transaction is not worthy of being committed to 
writing. In this history we shall confine ourselves only to what is deserving 
of the attention of all ages, what paints the genius and manners of mankind, 
contributes to instruction, and prompts to the love of virtue, of the arts, and 
of our country. 

We have already seen what France and the other kingdoms of Europe 
were, before the birth of Louis XIV.; we shall now describe the great 
political and military events of his reign. The interior government of the 


kingdom, as being an object of more importance to the people, shall be 
treated of by itself. The private life of Louis XIV. and the particular 
anecdotes of his court and reign shall hold a principal place in this account. 
There shall be other articles for the arts and sciences, and for the progress of 
the human mind in this age. Lastly we shall speak of the Church, which has 
been so long connected with the government, has sometimes disturbed its 
peace, and at others been its defence; and which, though instituted for the 
inculcating of morality, too frequently gives itself up to politics and the 
impulse of the human passions. 


CHAPTER I. THE STATES OF EUROPE 
BEFORE LOUIS XIV. 


For a long time past the Christian part of Europe — Russia excepted — 
might be considered as a great republic divided into several states, some of 
which were monarchial, others mixed, some aristocratic, and others 
popular; but all corresponding with one another; all having the same basis 
of religion, though divided into several sects, and acknowledging the same 
principles of public and political equity, which were unknown to the other 
parts of the world. It is from these principles that the European nations do 
not make slaves of their prisoners; that they respect the persons of their 
enemies’ ambassadors; that they agree together concerning the pre- 
eminence, and some other rights belonging to certain princes; such as the 
emperor, kings, and other lesser potentates: and particularly in the prudent 
policy of preserving, as far as they are able, an equal balance of power 
among themselves; by continually carrying on negotiations, even in the 
midst of war, and keeping ambassadors, or less honorable spies, at one 
another’s courts, to give notice to the rest of the designs of any single one, 
to sound the alarm at once over all Europe, and to prevent the weaker side 
from being invaded by the stronger, which is always ready to attempt it. 

After the death of Charles V. the balance of power inclined too much on 
the side of the house of Austria. This powerful house was, in the year 1630, 
possessor of Spain, Portugal, and the riches of America; the Netherlands, 
the duchy of Milan, the kingdoms of Naples, Bohemia, Hungary, and even 
Germany — if we may say so — were a part of its patrimony: and had all 
these states been united under one single head of this house, it is reasonable 
to believe that he would, at length, have become master of all Europe. 


GERMANY. 


The Empire of Germany is the most powerful neighbor which France has; it 
is nearly of the same extent; there is not, perhaps, so much money in it, but 
it abounds more with sturdy men inured to labor. The Germanic nation is 
governed, with but little difference, as France was under the first kings of 
the Capetian race, who were chiefs of several great vassals. by whom they 


were frequently ill obeyed, and of a great number of lesser ones. There are 
sixty free cities, called imperial; about as many secular princes; nearly forty 
ecclesiastical ones, as well abbots as bishops, nine electors, among whom 
we may reckon four kings; and lastly, the emperor, who is head of all these 
potentates: these at present compose this great Germanic body, which, by 
the phlegmatic disposition of its members, is maintained in as much order 
and regularity as there was formerly confusion in the French government. 

Each member of the empire has his particular rights, privileges, and 
obligations; and the knowledge of such a number of laws, which are 
frequently disputed, makes what is called in Germany “the study of the 
public law,” for which that nation is so famous. 

The emperor should not in fact be much more powerful or rich than a 
doge of Venice. Germany being divided into cities and principalities, 
nothing is left for the chief of such a number of states, but the pre- 
eminence, accompanied with the supreme honors, without either demesnes 
or money, and consequently without power. He does not possess a single 
village in virtue of his title of emperor. Nevertheless this dignity, often as 
vain as supreme, has become so powerful in the hands of the Austrians that 
it has frequently been feared that they would convert this republic of princes 
into an absolute monarchy. 

The Christian part of Europe, especially Germany, was then, and still is, 
divided into two parties or sects. The first is that of the Catholics who are 
all more or less subject to the authority of the pope; the other is that of the 
enemies to the spiritual and temporal power of the pontiff, and the prelates 
of the Church of Rome. These latter are called by the general name of 
Protestants, though divided into Lutherans, Calvinists, and other sects, who 
all hate one another as much as they do the Church of Rome. 

In Germany, the states of Saxony, Brandenburg, the Palatinate, a part of 
Bohemia and Hungary, the houses of Brunswick and Wiirtemberg followed 
the Lutheran religion, which is by them called the evangelical. All the free 
cities of the empire have likewise embraced this sect, as seemingly more 
agreeable to a people jealous of their liberty than the religion of the Church 
of Rome. 

The Calvinists, who are scattered among the Lutherans, form but an 
inconsiderable party. The Roman Catholics constitute the rest of the empire; 
and, having at their head the house of Austria, they are without doubt the 
most powerful. 


Not only Germany but all the Christian states were still bleeding with the 
wounds of the many religious wars in which they had been engaged; a 
madness peculiar to Christians, and unknown to idolaters, and which was 
the fatal consequence of that dogmatic turn, which had for so long a time 
been introduced among all ranks of people. Almost every point of 
controversy occasioned a civil war; and foreign nations — nay perhaps our 
own posterity — will one day be at a loss to comprehend how their 
ancestors could have thus butchered one another, while they were preaching 
the doctrine of patience. 

I have already shown how near Ferdinand II. was to changing the 
German aristocracy into an absolute monarchy. and how he was on the 
point of being dethroned by Gustavus Vasa. His son, Ferdinand III., who 
inherited his politics, and like him made war from his cabinet, swayed the 
imperial sceptre during the minority of Louis XIV. 

Germany was not then so flourishing as it has since become. Not only 
was every kind of luxury wholly unknown there, but even the conveniences 
of life were very scarce in the houses of the greatest noblemen, till the year 
1686, when they were introduced by the French refugees who retired thither 
and set up their manufactories. This fruitful and well-peopled country was 
destitute of trade and money: the gravity of manners and the slowness 
peculiar to the Germans deprived them of those pleasures and agreeable arts 
which the more penetrating Italians had cultivated for many years, and 
which the French industry began now to carry to perfection. The Germans, 
though rich at home, were poor everywhere else; and this poverty, added to 
the difficulty of uniting in a short time so many different peoples under one 
standard, made it then, nearly as at this day, impossible for them to carry the 
war into their neighbor’s dominions, or support it there for any time. 
Accordingly, we almost always find the French carrying on a war against 
the empire within the empire. The difference of government and genius 
makes the French more proper for attacking, and the Germans for acting on 
the defensive. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish nation, governed by the elder branch of the house of Austria, 
after the death of Charles V., made itself more formidable to Europe than 
the Germanic Empire. The kings of Spain were infinitely more absolute and 


rich than the emperors: and the mines of Mexico and Peru furnished them 
with treasures sufficient to purchase the liberties of Europe. You have 
already seen the project of universal monarchy, or rather universal 
superiority on the Christian continent, begun by Charles V. and carried on 
by Philip II. 

The Spanish greatness under Philip II. became a vast body without 
substance, which had more reputation than real strength. 

Philip IV., who inherited his father’s weakness, lost Portugal by his 
neglect; Roussillon by the inferiority of his arms; and Catalonia by the 
abuse of his absolute authority. Such princes could not long continue 
successful in their wars against France. If our errors and divisions gave 
them some few advantages, they soon lost the fruits of them by their own 
want of capacity. Besides, they had a people to command whose privileges 
gave them a right to serve ill. The Castilians, for instance, had a privilege 
by which they were exempted from serving out of their own country. The 
Aragonese were continually opposing their liberties to the orders of the 
king’s council; and the Catalans, who looked upon their kings as their 
enemies, would not even suffer them to raise militia in their provinces. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, Spain, by being united to the 
empire, threw a very formidable weight into the balance of Europe. 


PORTUGAL. 


At this time Portugal was again made a kingdom. John, duke of Braganza, 
who passed for a weak prince, had wrested this province from a king who 
was weaker than himself. The Portuguese, through necessity, cultivated 
trade, which the Spaniards, through pride, neglected, and had, in 1641, 
entered into a league with the French and Dutch against Spain. France 
gained more by the revolution in Portugal than she could have done by the 
most signal victories. The French ministry, without having in the least 
contributed to this event, reaped without any trouble the greatest advantage 
that can be wished for over an enemy; that of seeing him attacked by an 
irreconcilable power. 

Portugal, which thus threw off the Spanish yoke, extended its trade, and 
augmented its power, puts us in mind of Holland, which enjoyed the same 
advantages, though in a very different manner. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


This small state, composed of seven united provinces, a country abounding 
in excellent pasturage, but destitute of all kinds of grain, unhealthy, and in a 
manner buried in the sea, was for about half a century almost the only 
example in the world of what may be done by the love of liberty and 
unwearied labor. These poor people, few in number and inferior in military 
discipline to the meanest of the Spanish militia, and of no account in the 
rest of Europe, made head against the whole collected force of their master 
and tyrant, Philip II., eluded the designs of several princes who offered to 
assist them, in hopes of enslaving them, and founded a power which we 
have seen counterbalancing that of Spain itself. The desperation which 
tyranny inspires first armed these people; liberty raised their courage, and 
the princes of the house of Orange made them excellent soldiers. No sooner 
did they become conquerors of their masters than they established a form of 
government which preserves, as far as possible, equality, the most natural 
right of mankind. 

This state was soon from its first foundation intimately attached to 
France: they were united by interest, and had the same enemies. Henry the 
Great and Louis XIII. had been its allies and protectors. 


ENGLAND. 


England, a far more powerful state, arrogated to itself the sovereignty of the 
seas, and pretended to preserve a balance between the powers of Europe; 
but Charles I., who began his reign in 1625, was so far from being able to 
support the weight of this balance, that he found the sceptre already falling 
through his hands: he had attempted to render his power independent of the 
laws of England, and to make a change in the religion of Scotland. He was 
too headstrong to be diverted from his projects, and too weak to carry them 
into execution. He was a good husband, a good master, a good father, and 
an honest man, but an ill-advised prince; he engaged in a civil war which 
lost him his throne and made him end his life on a scaffold, by an 
unparalleled revolution. 

This civil war, which was begun in the minority of Louis XIV., prevented 
England for some time from taking part in her neighbor’s concerns: she lost 


her credit in Europe, with her quiet at home; her trade was obstructed, and 
other nations looked upon her as buried beneath her own ruins, till the time 
that she at once became more formidable than ever, under the rule of 
Cromwell, who had enslaved her with the gospel in one hand, the sword in 
the other, and the mask of religion on his face; and who in his 
administration concealed, under the qualities of a great king, all the crimes 
of a usurper. 


ROME. 


The balance which England had so long flattered herself with the hope of 
keeping up by her superior power, Rome endeavored to maintain by her 
politics. Italy was divided, as she now is, into several sovereignties; that 
which is possessed by the pope is sufficiently great to render him 
respectable as a prince, and too small to make him formidable. The nature 
of the government does not contribute to the peopling of his country, which 
also has very little trade or money. His spiritual authority, which is always 
mixed with something of the temporal, is slighted and abhorred by one-half 
of Christendom: and though he is considered as a father by the other half, 
yet he has some children who resist his will at times with reason and 
success. It is the maxim of the French government to look upon him as a 
sacred and enterprising person whose hands must sometimes be tied, though 
they kiss his feet. We still see in all the Catholic countries the traces of 
those steps which the court of Rome has frequently made toward universal 
monarchy. All the princes of the Romish religion, upon their accession, 
send an embassy to the pope, which is termed the embassy of obedience. 
Every crowned head has a cardinal at his court, who takes the name of 
protector. The pope grants bulls for filling up all vacant bishoprics, and 
expresses himself in these bulls as if he conferred these dignities by his own 
pure authority. All the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and even some of the 
French bishops, style themselves bishops by divine permission, and that of 
the holy see. There is no kingdom in which the pope has not several 
benefices in his nomination; and he receives as a tribute the first year’s 
revenue of consistorial benefices. 

The religious orders, whose principals reside at Rome, are again so many 
immediate subjects to the pontiff, scattered over all states. Custom, which 


does everything, and which occasions the world to be governed by abuses 
as by laws, has not always permitted princes to put an entire stop to this 
danger, which in other respects is connected with things useful and sacred. 
To swear allegiance to any other than the sovereign is a crime of high 
treason, in a layman; but in a convent it is a religious act. The difficulty of 
knowing how far we are to carry our obedience to this foreign sovereign, 
the ease with which we suffer ourselves to be seduced, the pleasure there is 
in throwing off a natural yoke for a voluntary one, the spirit of discord and 
the unhappiness of the times, have but too often prevailed on whole bodies 
of religious orders to serve the cause of Rome against their own country. 

The enlightened spirit which has reigned in France for this past century, 
and which has communicated itself to people of all ranks, has proved the 
most effectual remedy against this abuse. The excellent books which have 
been written on this subject have done real service both to kings and people; 
and one of the great changes which was wrought by this means in our 
manners, under the reign of Louis XIV., is that the religious of all kinds 
begin now to be persuaded that they should be subject to their king, before 
they are servants to the pope. The juridical power, which is the essential 
mark of sovereignty, still remains with the Roman pontiff; and even the 
French government, notwithstanding all the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, allows a final appeal to the pope in all ecclesiastical causes. 

If anyone is desirous of obtaining a divorce, of marrying a near relation, 
or of being released from his vows, application is to be made to the court of 
Rome, and not to the bishop of the diocese; there all indulgences are rated, 
and the individuals of all states may there purchase dispensations at all 
prices. 

These advantages, which are by many people looked upon as the 
consequences of the greatest abuse, and by others as the remains of the most 
sacred rights, are always artfully preserved; and modern Rome employs as 
much policy in keeping up its credit as the ancient republic did in 
conquering one-half of the known world. 

No court ever knew better how to act agreeably to men and times. The 
popes are almost always Italians, grown gray in public affairs, and divested 
of those passions which make men blind to their interest; their council is 
composed of cardinals, who resemble them, and who are all animated with 
the same spirit. This council issues mandates which reach as far as China 
and the extremes of America, in which sense it may be said to take in the 


whole universe; and we may say of it as a stranger formerly said of the 
Roman senate: “I have beheld an assembly of kings.” Most of our writers 
have with reason inveighed against the ambition of this court; but I do not 
find one who has done sufficient justice to its prudence, neither do I know if 
any other nation could have so long maintained itself in the possession of so 
many privileges continually contested; any other court might probably have 
lost them, either by its haughtiness, its effeminacy, its sloth, or its vivacity; 
but that of Rome, by an almost constant proper use of resolution and 
concession, has preserved all that was humanly possible for her to preserve. 
We have seen her submissive to Charles V.; terrible to our king, Henry III.; 
by turns the friend and foe of Henry IV.; acting cunningly with Louis XIII; 
openly opposing Louis XIV. at a time when he was to be feared; and 
frequently a private enemy to the emperors, of whom she was more 
distrustful than even of the Turkish sultan. 

Some rights, many pretensions, patience and politics are all that Rome 
has left now of that ancient power which six centuries ago attempted to 
subject the empire and all Europe to the triple crown. 

Naples is still an existing proof of that right which the popes formerly 
assumed with so much art and parade, of creating and bestowing kingdoms; 
but the king of Spain, who is the present possessor of that kingdom, has 
only left the court of Rome the dangerous honor of having an overpowerful 
vassal. 


THE REST OF ITALY. 


As for the rest, the pope’s dominions were situated in a peaceable country, 
which had never been disturbed but by a trifling war, of which I have 
already spoken, between the cardinals Barberini, nephews to Urban VIIL., 
and the duke of Parma. 

The other provinces of Italy were biassed by various interests. Venice 
had the Turks and the emperor to fear, and could hardly defend its 
dominions on the continent against the pretensions of Germany, and the 
invasion of the Grand Seignior. It was no longer that city which was 
formerly the mistress of the trade of the whole world, and which one 
hundred and fifty years before had excited the jealousy of so many crowned 
heads. The wisdom of its administration continued the same as formerly; 
but the destruction of its great trade deprived it of almost all its strength, 


and the city of Venice was by its situation incapable of being conquered, 
and by its weakness incapable of making conquests. 

The state of Florence enjoyed tranquillity and abundance under the 
government of the Medici; and literature, arts, and politeness, which they 
had first introduced, still flourished there. Tuscany was then to Italy what 
Athens had been to Greece. 


Savoy, after having been rent by a civil war, and desolated by the French 
and Spanish armies, was at length wholly united in favor of France, and 
contributed to weaken the Austrian power in Italy. 

The Swiss nation preserved, as at this day, its own liberty, without 
seeking to oppress its neighbors. They sold the service of their troops to 
nations richer than themselves: they were poor and ignorant of the sciences, 
and of all the arts which are begotten by luxury; but they were wise, and 
they were happy. 


THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS. 


The Northern nations of Europe, viz.: Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia, were like the other powers, always distrustful of and at war with 
one another. In Poland, both the manners and government were, as they 
now are, nearly the same as those of the ancient Goths and Franks. The 
crown was elective; the nobles had a share in the supreme authority; the 
people were slaves; the infantry was weak; and the cavalry was wholly 
composed of nobles; there were no fortified towns, and scarcely any trade. 
These people were attacked at one time by the Swedes, or the Muscovites, 
and at others by the Turks. 

The Swedes, who were a freer nation by their constitution which admits 
even the lowest class of the people into the assembly of the general estates, 
but who were at that time more subject to their kings than the Poles, were 
almost everywhere victorious. Denmark, which had formerly been so 
formidable to Sweden, was no longer so to any power; and Muscovy had 
not yet emerged from barbarism. 


THE TURKS. 


The Turks were not what they had been under their Selims, their Mahomets, 
and their Solymans. The seraglio, though corrupted by effeminacy, still 


retained its cruelty. The sultans were at the same time the most despotic of 
sovereigns, and the least secure of their throne and life. Osman and Ibrahim 
had lately been strangled, and Mustapha had been twice deposed. The 
Ottoman Empire, tottering from these repeated shocks, was also attacked by 
the Persians; but when it had enjoyed a little respite from them, and the 
revolutions of the seraglio were at an end, this empire became again 
formidable to Christendom, and spread its conquests from the mouth of the 
Boristhenes to the Adriatic Sea. Muscovy, Hungary, Greece, and the 
Archipelago fell alternately a prey to the Turkish arms; and from the year 
1644 they had constantly carried on the war of Candia, which proved so 
fatal to the Christians. 

Such, then, were the situation, strength, and interests of the principal 
European nations, about the time that Louis XIII. of France departed this 
life. 


THE SITUATION OF FRANCE. 


France, who was in alliance with Sweden, Holland, Savoy, and Portugal, 
and had the favorable wishes of the other nations who remained inactive, 
was engaged in a war against the empire and Spain, which proved ruinous 
to both sides, and particularly fatal to the house of Austria. This war was 
like all those which have been carried on for so many centuries between 
Christian princes, in which millions of men have been sacrificed, and whole 
provinces laid waste to obtain a few frontier towns, the possession of which 
is seldom worth the expense of conquering them. 

The generals of Louis XIII. had taken Roussillon; and the Catalans had 
given their province to France, as the protectress of that liberty which they 
defended against their kings; but all these successes had not prevented the 
enemy from making themselves masters of Corbie, in the year 1637, and 
advancing as far as Pontoise. Fear had driven one-half of the inhabitants out 
of Paris; and Cardinal de Richelieu, in the midst of his mighty projects for 
humbling the Austrian power, had been reduced to lay a tax upon the 
houses with great gates in the city of Paris; every one of which was obliged 
to furnish a footman armed, to drive the enemy from the gates of the 
metropolis. 


The French there had done the Spaniards and Germans a great deal of 
mischief, and had suffered as much themselves. 


THE MANNERS OF THE AGE. 


The wars had produced several illustrious generals, such as a Gustavus 
Adolphus, a Wallenstein, a duke of Saxe-Weimar, a Piccolomini, a John de 
Werth, the marshal de Guébriant, the princes of Orange, and the count 
d’Harcourt; nor was this age less famous for ministers of state. Chancellor 
Oxenstiern, the famous duke Olivarez, and especially the cardinal duke de 
Richelieu, had drawn the attention of all Europe upon them. There never 
was an age which had not some famous statesmen and soldiers: politics and 
arms seem unhappily to be the two professions most natural to man, who 
must always be either negotiating or fighting. The most fortunate is 
accounted the greatest, and the public frequently attributes to merit what is 
only the effect of a happy success. 

War was then carried on differently from what it afterward was in the 
time of Louis XIV. There were not such numerous armies; since the siege of 
Metz by Charles V., no general had been at the head of fifty thousand men. 
They did not make use of so many cannon in besieging and defending 
places as at present. The art of fortification itself was then in its infancy. 
Spears and short guns were then in use, as well as the sword, which is now 
entirely laid aside. One of the old laws of nations was still in force, namely, 
that of declaring war by a herald. Louis XIII. was the last who observed this 
custom: he sent a herald at arms to Brussels to declare war against Spain, in 
the year 1635. 

Nothing was more common at that time than to see armies commanded 
by priests: The cardinal Infante, the cardinals of Savoy, Richelieu, and la 
Valette, and Sourdis, archbishop of Bordeaux, had put on the cuirass and 
waged war in person. A bishop of Mendes had been frequently intendant of 
the army. The popes sometimes threatened these military prelates with 
excommunication. Pope Urban III., being incensed against France, sent 
word to Cardinal la Valette, that he would strip him of the purple if he did 
not lay down the sword; but when the pontiff came afterward to be 
reconciled to France, he loaded him with benedictions. 


Ambassadors, who are equally the ministers of peace with churchmen, 
made no difficulty of serving in the armies of the allied powers, to whom 
they were sent. Charnacé, who was envoy from the court of France to 
Holland, commanded a regiment there in 1637; and some time afterward, 
even the ambassador d’ Estrades was a colonel in the Dutch service. 

France had not in all more than eighty thousand effective men on foot. 
Its marine, which had for some centuries fallen to decay, and had afterward 
been a little restored by Cardinal de Richelieu, was ruined under Mazarin. 
Louis XIII. had not more than forty-five millions of real ordinary revenue; 
but money was then at twenty-six livres the mark, consequently these forty- 
five millions amounted to nearly eighty-five millions of the present 
currency, when the arbitrary value of the silver mark is carried to forty-nine 
and a half livres — an exorbitant numerical value, which justice and the 
interest of the public forbid ever to be increased. 

Trade, which is so universal at present, was then in a very few hands; the 
police of the kingdom was entirely neglected, a certain sign of a bad 
administration. Cardinal de Richelieu, wholly taken up with his own 
greatness, which was linked with that of the state, had begun to render 
France formidable outside its borders, but had not been able to make it 
flourishing within. The roads were neither kept in repair nor properly 
guarded; they were infested by troops of robbers. The streets of Paris, which 
were narrow, badly paved, and covered with disagreeable filth, swarmed 
with thieves. It is proved by the registers of parliament that the city watch 
was at that time reduced to forty-five men, badly paid, and who frequently 
did no duty at all. 

Ever since the death of Francis I., France had been continually rent by 
civil wars, or disturbed by factions. The people never wore the yoke in a 
voluntary or peaceable manner. The nobles were trained up from their youth 
in conspiracies; it was the court art, the same as that of pleasing the 
sovereign has since been. 

This spirit of discord and faction spread itself from the court into the 
smallest towns, and took possession of all public societies in the kingdom; 
everything was disputed, because there was no general rule; the very 
parishes in Paris used to come to blows with one another; and processions 
have fought together about the honor of their banners. The canons of Notre 
Dame were frequently seen engaged with those of the Holy Chapel; the 
parliament and the chamber of accounts battled for the upper hand in the 


church of Notre Dame, the very day that Louis XIII. put his kingdom under 
the protection of the Virgin Mary. 

Almost all the public corporations of the kingdom were in arms, and 
almost every individual was inflamed with the fury of duelling. This Gothic 
barbarism, which was formerly authorized by kings themselves, and had 
become the distinguishing character of the nation, contributed as much as 
the foreign and domestic wars to depopulate the country. It is not saying too 
much, to aver that in the course of twenty years, of which ten had been 
troubled by war, more French gentlemen died by the hands of Frenchmen 
than by those of the enemy. 

We shall not take any notice of the manner in which the arts and sciences 
were cultivated: this part of the history of our manners will be found in its 
proper place. We shall only remark that the French nation was plunged in 
ignorance, without excepting even those who look upon themselves as 
removed above the common people. 

Astrologers were much consulted, and greatly confided in. All the 
memoirs of this age, to begin with the history of the president de Thou, are 
full of predictions: even the grave and rigid duke of Sully himself, very 
seriously relates those which were made to Henry IV. This credulity, which 
is the most infallible mark of ignorance, prevailed so much at that time that 
care was taken to keep an astrologer concealed in Queen Anne of Austria’s 
chamber, while she was in labor of Louis the XIV. 

It is hardly credible, though we find it related by the abbot, Vittorio Siri, 
a contemporary writer of great authority, that Louis XIII. had the surname 
of Just given him from his childhood, because he was born under the sign 
Libra, or the balance. 

The same weakness that first brought this absurd chimera of judicial 
astrology into vogue occasioned a belief in fascinations and witchcrafts; it 
was even made a point of religion, and nothing was to be seen but priests 
driving out devils from those who were said to be possessed. The courts of 
justice, composed of magistrates who should have had more understanding 
than the vulgar, were employed in trying witches and sorcerers. The death 
of the famous curate of Loudun, Urbain Grandier, will ever be a stain on the 
memory of Cardinal de Richelieu. This man was condemned to the stake as 
a magician, by commissioners appointed by the council of state. We cannot 
without indignation reflect that the minister and the judges should have 
been so weak as to believe in the devils of Loudun, and so barbarous as to 


condemn an innocent man to the flames; and it will be remembered with 
astonishment by posterity that the wife of Marshal d’ Ancre was burnt in the 
Place de la Gréve for a witch. 

There is still to be seen, in a copy of some registers of the Chatelet, a 
trial which was begun in the year 1601, on account of a horse, which his 
master had with great pains taught to perform tricks, as we now see some 
every day at our fairs. They wanted to burn both master and horse. 

We have already said enough to give an idea of the manners and spirit of 
the age which preceded that of Louis XIV. 

This want of understanding in all orders of the state did not a little to 
encourage, even among the best people, certain superstitious practices, 
which were a disgrace to religion. The Protestants, confounding the 
reasonable worship of the Catholics with the abuses introduced into that 
worship, were more firmly fixed in their hatred to our Church; to our 
popular superstitions, frequently intermingled with debaucheries, they 
opposed a brutal sternness and a ferocity of manners, the character of 
almost all reformers. Thus was France rent and debased by a party spirit, 
while that social disposition, for which the nation is now so deservedly 
famous and esteemed, was unknown among us. There were then no houses 
where men of merit might meet in order to communicate their ideas to one 
another; no academies, no theatres. In a word, our manners, laws, arts, 
society, religion, peace, and war had no resemblance to what was afterward 
seen in that age known by the name of The Age of Louis XIV. 


CHAPTER II. MINORITY OF LOUIS XIV. — 
THE VICTORIES OF THE FRENCH UNDER 
THE GREAT CONDE, THEN DUKE OF 
ENGHIEN. 


Cardinal de Richelieu and Louis XIII. were lately dead, the one admired 
and hated, the other already forgotten. They had left the French, who were 
at that time a restless people, in a fixed aversion to the very name of a 
ministry, and with very little respect for the throne. Louis XIII. had, by his 
will, settled a council of regency. This monarch, so ill obeyed when he was 
living, flattered himself with meeting with more observance after his death; 
but the first step taken by his widow, Anne of Austria, was to procure an 
arret of the Parliament of Paris for setting aside her husband’s will. This 
body, which had been so long in opposition to the court, and which under 
Louis had with difficulty preserved its right of making remonstrances, now 
annulled its monarch’s will with the same ease as it would have determined 
the cause of a private citizen. Anne of Austria applied to this assembly to 
have the regency unlimited, because Mary de Medici had made use of the 
Same court after the death of Henry IV., and Mary de Medici had set this 
example because any other method would have been tedious and uncertain; 
because the parliament being surrounded by her guards, could not dispute 
her will; and that an arret issued by the parliament and the peers seemed to 
confer an incontestable right. 

The custom which always confers the regency on the king’s mother 
appeared to the French at that time as fundamental a law as that by which 
women are excluded from the crown. The Parliament of Paris having twice 
settled this point, that is to say, having by its own authority decreed the 
regency vested in the queen-mothers, seemed in fact to have conferred the 
regency; it considered itself, not without some show of reason, as the 
guardian of our kings, and every counsellor thought he had a part in the 
sovereign authority. By the same arret, Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of 
the late king, had the vain title given him of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, under the queen-regent, who was absolute. 


Anne of Austria was, upon her first assuming the reins of government, 
obliged to continue the war against her brother, Philip IV., king of Spain, 
whom she affectionately loved. It is difficult to assign any positive reason 
for the French having undertaken this war; they claimed nothing from 
Spain, not even Navarre, which should have been the patrimony of the 
kings of France. They had continued at war ever since the year 1634, 
because Cardinal de Richelieu would have it so, and it is to be supposed 
that he was desirous of it in order to make himself necessary. He had 
engaged in a league against the emperor with the Swedes and Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, one of those generals whom the Italians called 
condottieri, who sold the service of their troops. He also attacked the 
Austrian Spanish branch in those ten provinces which we now call by the 
general name of Flanders; and he had divided this country with the Dutch, 
at that time our allies, though it was not yet conquered. 

The stress of the war lay on the side of Flanders; the Spanish troops 
marched from the frontiers of Hainault to the number of twenty-six 
thousand men, under the command of an old experienced general, whose 
name was Don Francisco de Mello, fell upon and ravaged the borders of 
Champagne, and attacked Rocroi, and thought soon to advance to the very 
gates of Paris, as they had done eight years before. The death of Louis XIII., 
and the weakness of a minority, raised their hopes, and when they saw only 
an inconsiderable army opposed to them, and that commanded by a young 
man of only twenty-one years of age, these hopes were changed into full 
security. 

This inexperienced young man, whom they so much despised, was Louis 
of Bourbon, then duke of Enghien, known since by the name of the great 
Condé. Most great generals have become so by degrees, but this prince was 
born a general. The art of war seemed in him a natural instinct. There were 
only he and the Swede, Torstenson, who, at twenty years of age were 
possessed of this talent which can dispense with experience. 

The duke of Enghien had received, together with the news of Louis 
XIII.’s death, orders not to risk a battle; Marshal de L’ Hopital, who had 
been given him as counsellor and guide, backed these timid orders by his 
own caution; but the prince heeded neither the court nor the marshal: he 
intrusted his design to no one but Field-Marshal Gassion, a person worthy 
of being consulted by him. They together obliged the marshal to give his 
assent to the battle. 


It is observed of the prince that, having made all the necessary 
dispositions the evening before the battle, he slept so soundly that night that 
the people were obliged to wake him to begin the engagement. The same 
thing is related of Alexander. It is very natural for a young man, exhausted 
with the fatigue which must attend the preparations for such a day, to fall 
into a sound sleep; it is likewise as natural that a genius formed for war, and 
acting without confusion, should leave the body sufficiently calm for sleep. 
The prince gained the battle himself, by a quickness of sight, which at once 
made him discern the danger, and the means of preventing it; and by a cool 
activity, which carried him to every place at the time his presence was 
wanted. In person, at the head of the cavalry, he fell upon the Spanish 
infantry, till then deemed invincible, which were as strong and compact as 
the ancient phalanx, so greatly esteemed, and could open much more 
quickly than the phalanx could, in order to give room for the discharge of 
eighteen pieces of cannon which were placed in its centre. The prince 
surrounded this body, and charged it three times successively; at length he 
broke it, and no sooner was he assured of the victory, than he gave orders to 
put a stop to the slaughter. The Spanish officers threw themselves at his feet 
for protection against the fury of the victorious soldiery. The duke of 
Enghien was as assiduous in securing them as he had been in conquering 
them. 

The old count de Fuentes, who commanded this body of foot, was slain 
on the field of battle; on hearing which, Condé said he should have wished 
to die like him, if he had not conquered. 

The high esteem in which the Spanish arms had till then been held by all 
Europe was now lost, and those of the French began to gain repute. They 
had not for a century past gained so great a victory; for the bloody day of 
Melegnano, which was rather disputed than gained by Francis I. over the 
Swiss, was as much owing to the black bands of Germany as to the French. 

The battles of Pavia and St. Quentin were again two fatal eras to the 
reputation of France. Henry IV. had the misfortune to gain great advantages 
only over his own nation. In the reign of Louis XIII., Marshal de Guébriant 
had had some _ inconsiderable successes, but they were always 
counterbalanced by losses. Gustavus Adolphus was the only one at that time 
who fought those great battles which shake a state, and remain forever in 
the memory of posterity. 


The battle of Rocroi became the era of the French glory, and of the great 
Condé’s. This general knew how to conquer, and to make the most of 
conquest. The letters he wrote made the court resolve on the siege of 
Thionville, which Cardinal Richelieu had not dared to hazard; and when his 
couriers returned they found everything ready for the expedition. 

The prince of Condé marched through the enemy’s country, eluded the 
vigilance of General Beck, and at length took Thionville; from there he 
hastened and laid siege to Cirg, which he also reduced. He obliged the 
Germans to repass the Rhine, followed them over that river, and came upon 
the frontiers, where he repaired all the defeats and losses which the French 
had sustained after the death of their commander de Guébriant. He found 
the town of Freiburg in the enemy’s possession, and General Mercy under 
its walls, with an army superior to his own. Condé had under him two 
marshals of France, Gramont and Turenne, the latter of whom had been 
made marshal about a month before, in consideration of the services he had 
rendered against the Spaniards at Piedmont, where he laid the foundation of 
that great reputation which he afterward acquired. The prince with these 
two generals attacked Mercy’s camp, August 31, 1644, which was 
intrenched upon two eminences. The fight was renewed three times on three 
successive days. It is said that the duke of Enghien threw his commander’s 
staff into the enemy’s trenches, and marched to retake it, sword in hand, at 
the head of the regiment of Conti. There may sometimes be a necessity for 
such bold actions in leading on troops to attacks of so dangerous a nature. 
This battle of Freiburg, rather bloody than decisive, was the second victory 
the prince had gained. Mercy decamped four days afterward; and the 
surrender of Philippsburg and Mentz were at once the proofs and fruits of 
this victory. 

The duke of Enghien then returned to Paris, where he was received 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and demanded of the court the 
rewards due to his services; he left the command of his army to Marshal 
Turenne; but this general, notwithstanding his great military skill, was 
defeated at Marienthal, in April, 1645. Upon this the prince hastens back to 
his army, resumes the command, and to the glory of commanding the great 
Turenne, added that of repairing his defeat. He attacked Mercy in the plains 
of Nordlingen, August 3, 1645, and gained a complete victory. Marshal 
Gramont was taken; and General Glen, the second in command to Mercy, 
was also made prisoner, while Mercy himself was among the number of the 


Slain. This general, who was esteemed one of the greatest captains of his 
age, was interred on the field of battle with this inscription on his tomb: 
“Sta, viator, heroem calcas”— “Stop, traveller, thou treadest on a hero.” 

The name of the duke of Enghien now eclipsed all others. He afterward 
laid siege to Dunkirk, October 7, 1646, in sight of the Spanish army, and 
was the first who added that place to the French territories. 

These many successes and services, which were looked upon with a 
suspicious eye by the court, rather than properly rewarded, made him as 
much feared by the ministry as by his enemies. He was therefore recalled 
from his theatre of conquest and glory, and sent into Catalonia with a 
handful of bad troops, as badly paid; then he besieged the town of Lérida, 
but was obliged to quit the siege. He is accused by several writers of a 
foolish bravado, in having opened the trenches to the sound of musical 
instruments. They do not know that this was the custom in Spain. 

It was not long, however, before the ticklish situation of affairs obliged 
the court to recall him to Flanders. Archduke Leopold, the emperor’s 
brother, was then besieging the town of Lens in Artois. Condé, as soon as 
he was restored to those troops who had always conquered under his 
command, led them directly against the Archduke Leopold. This was the 
third time he had given battle with the advantage of numbers against him. 
He addressed his soldiers in this short speech: “My friends, remember 
Rocroi, Freiburg, and Nordlingen.” This battle of Lens put the finishing 
touch to his reputation. 

In person he succored Marshal Gramont, who was giving way with the 
left wing, and took General Beck prisoner. The archduke with great 
difficulty saved himself, with the count of Fruensaldagna. The enemy’s 
army, which was composed of the imperialists and Spaniards, was totally 
routed, August 20, 1648. They lost upward of a hundred stands of colors 
and thirty-eight pieces of cannon, which at that time was a considerable 
number; there were five thousand men taken prisoners, and three thousand 
slain; the rest deserted, and the archduke was left without an army. 

While the prince of Condé was thus numbering the years of his youth by 
victories, and while the duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII., maintained 
the reputation of a son of Henry IV. and that of his country by the taking of 
Gravelines, Courtray, and Mardyke, the viscount of Turenne reduced 
Landau, drove the Spaniards out of Trier, and restored the elector. 


He gained the battles of Lavingen and Sommerhausen with the Swedes, 
and obliged the duke of Bavaria to fly out of his dominions, when almost 
eighty years old. The count d’Harcourt took Balaguier, and beat the 
Spaniards. They lost Portolongone in Italy, and their fleet was defeated on 
that coast by twenty ships of war and as many galleys, which was the whole 
of the French navy, then newly restored by Cardinal de Richelieu. 

This was not all; the French army took Lorraine from Duke Charles IV., 
a warlike, but fickle, imprudent, and unfortunate prince, who at the same 
time saw his dominions seized on by the French, and himself a prisoner of 
the Spaniards. The Austrian power was hard pressed by the allies of France 
in the north and the south. The duke of Albuquerque, the Portuguese 
general, gained the battle of Badajoz against the Spaniards. Torstenson 
defeated the imperialists near Tabor, and gained a complete victory; and the 
prince of Orange, at the head of his Hollanders, penetrated as far as the 
province of Brabant in Flanders. 

The Spanish king was beaten on all sides, and saw Roussillon and 
Catalonia in the hands of the French. Naples had lately revolted against 
him, and thrown itself into the hands of the duke de Guise, the last prince of 
that branch of a house which had teemed with so many illustrious and 
dangerous men. This prince, who was deemed only a rash and bold 
adventurer, because he did not succeed, had however the glory of passing 
alone in a boat through the midst of the Spanish fleet, landing in Naples, 
and defending it without any other assistance than his own valor. 

At the view of so many misfortunes pouring upon the house of Austria, 
and such a train of victories gained by the French, and seconded by the 
successes of their allies, one would imagine that Vienna and Madrid only 
waited the moment when they should be obliged to throw open their gates, 
and that the emperor and the king of Spain must shortly be almost destitute 
of dominions; nevertheless, five years of excessive good fortune, hardly 
chequered by one disappointment, produced but very few real advantages, 
cost an infinite deal of blood, and brought about no change; or if there was 
one to be apprehended, it was rather on the side of France, which was 
bordering upon its ruin, in the midst of so many apparent successes. 


CHAPTER Ill. THE CIVIL WAR. 


Queen Anne of Austria, the absolute regent, had made Cardinal Mazarin 
master of the kingdom and of herself. He had that power over her, which 
every artful man must have over a woman weak enough to be governed, and 
resolute enough to persist in the choice she has made of a favorite. 

We read in some of the memoirs of those times that the queen made 
choice of Mazarin for her confidant only because of the inability of Potier, 
bishop of Beauvais, whom she had at first chosen for her minister, and who 
is represented as a man of no mean capacity. This might possibly have been 
the case, and the queen might have made use of this man for some time as a 
cipher not to exasperate the nation by the choice of another cardinal, and he 
a foreigner: but we can never believe that Potier began his short 
administration by declaring to the Dutch that they must become Catholics if 
they were desirous of continuing in alliance with France; he might as well 
have made the same proposal to the Swedes. We find this piece of absurdity 
related by almost all our historians, because they have read it in the 
memoirs of some of the courtiers and those concerned in the civil war; there 
are, however, but too many passages in these memoirs either falsified by 
prejudice, or related on the authority of popular rumor. Puerilities should 
never be quoted, and absurdities can never be believed. 

Mazarin exercised his power with moderation at the beginning. It is 
necessary to have lived a long time with a minister to be able to draw his 
character, to determine what degree of courage or weakness there was in his 
mind, or how far he was prudent or knavish; therefore, without pretending 
to guess at what Mazarin really was, we shall only say what he did. In the 
first days of his greatness he affected as much humility as Richelieu had 
displayed haughtiness. Instead of taking a guard for his person, and 
appearing in public with royal pomp, he had at first a very modest retinue, 
and substituted an air of affability, and even of softness, in all things where 
his predecessor had shown an inflexible pride. The queen was desirous to 
make the court and the people fond of her person and authority, in which 
she succeeded. Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII., and the 
prince of Condé supported her power, and had no emulation but that of 
serving the state. 


It was found necessary to levy taxes in order to maintain the war with 
Spain and the empire; some were accordingly imposed, which were in fact 
very moderate, compared with those which we have since paid, and very 
insufficient to the wants of the crown. 

The parliament, who had the power of authenticating the edicts for these 
taxes, strongly opposed that of the tariff, and gained the confidence of the 
people by continually thwarting the schemes of the ministry. 

In short, the creation of twelve new places of masters of requests, and the 
withholding of about eight thousand crowns from the salaries of the 
superior companies, caused an insurrection among all the people of the long 
robe, and with them of all Paris; and what at this time would hardly be of 
consequence enough to make a paragraph in a newspaper, then stirred up a 
civil war. 

Broussel, counsellor-clerk of the upper chamber, a man of no capacity, 
and whose only merit was that of being the foremost to open all arguments 
against the court, having been put under arrest, the people expressed more 
concern than they had ever shown at the death of a good king. The 
barricades of the league were now revived, the flame of sedition burst out in 
an instant, and raged so fiercely as hardly to be quenched, being 
industriously fed by the coadjutor, afterward Cardinal de Retz; this was the 
first bishop who had ever excited a civil war without a religious pretext. 
This extraordinary man has given us his own portrait in his memoirs which 
are written with an air of greatness, an impetuosity of genius, and an 
inequality, which form a perfect image of his conduct. He was a man who, 
in the midst of the most debauched course of life, and still languishing with 
the consequences it produces, had the art of haranguing the people with 
success, and making himself idolized by them; he breathed nothing but 
faction and conspiracy. At the age of twenty-three he had been at the head 
of a conspiracy which was hatched against the life of Cardinal de Richelieu; 
he was the contriver of the barricades; he always urged the parliament on to 
cabals, and the people to seditions. What is most extraordinary is that the 
parliament, wholly guided by him, set up their standard against the court, 
even before they had the countenance or assistance of any prince. 

This assembly had for a long time been looked upon in a different light 
by the court and the people. According to the declaration of all the ministers 
of state, and of the court itself, the Parliament of Paris was a court of justice 
set apart for trying causes between the subjects: this prerogative it held 


purely from the will of our kings, and had no other pre-eminence over the 
other parliaments of the kingdom than that of seniority. It was a court of 
peers only because the court generally resided at Paris: it had no greater 
right to make remonstrances than the other bodies in the state, and this right 
was a matter of pure indulgence. It had succeeded those parliaments which 
heretofore represented the French nation, but it retained nothing more of 
those ancient assemblies than the bare name; an incontestable proof of 
which is, that the general estates were actually substituted in the place of the 
national assemblies; and the Parliament of Paris no more resembled the 
ancient parliaments held by our first kings, than a consul of Smyrna or 
Aleppo resembles a Roman consul. 

This single mistake in the name served as a pretext to the ambitious 
pretensions of a body of men in the long robe, all of whom, by having 
purchased their seats, looked upon themselves as entitled to fill the places 
of the conquerors of the Gauls, and the lords of crown fiefs. This body has 
at all times abused the power which a chief tribunal, always existing in a 
capital, necessarily arrogates to itself. It had the boldness to issue an arret 
against Charles VII., and to banish him from his kingdom. It began a 
criminal process against Henry III. It always, to the utmost of its power, 
opposed its sovereigns; and in this minority of Louis XIV., under the most 
mild of governments, and the most indulgent of queens, it attempted to raise 
a civil war against its prince, after the example of the English Parliament, 
which at that time kept its king a prisoner, and condemned him to lose his 
head. Such was the manner of speaking, and the thoughts of the cabinet! 

But the citizens of Paris, and all those connected with the long robe, 
looked upon the Parliament of Paris as an august body, that dispensed 
justice with a laudable integrity; that had the good of the state only at heart, 
which it cherished at the hazard of its own fortune; that confined its 
ambition to the glory of curbing the aspiring designs of favorites; that 
preserved an equal conduct between the prince and the people; and the 
people, without inquiring into the origin of its rights or authority, supposed 
it possessed of the most sacred privileges and indisputable authority; and 
when they saw it maintaining the public cause against ministers whom they 
hated, gave it the title of “The Father of the State;” and placed a very small 
difference between the right by which the kings hold their crowns, and that 
which gives the parliament a power to lay a restriction upon the wills of 
kings. 


It was impossible then to hit upon a medium between these two very 
opposite extremes, for in short there was no other fixed law but that of time 
and circumstances. Under a vigorous administration the parliament was 
nothing; under a weak king it was all-powerful; and that is very applicable 
which was said by M. de Guimené, when this body, in the reign of Louis 
XIII., complained of the deputies of the noblesse for having taken 
precedence of it: “Gentlemen, you will have ample revenge in the 
minority.” 

We shall not repeat in this place all that has been written concerning 
these troubles, nor copy whole volumes to recall to observation the 
numerous circumstances which were then thought so important and dear 
and are now almost buried in oblivion; it is our business to speak of what 
characterizes the spirit of the nation, and not dwell so much upon what 
relates to the civil wars in general as to what particularly distinguishes that 
of the Fronde, as it was called. 

Two powers, which were instituted wholly for the maintenance of peace 
and harmony amongst mankind, namely, an archbishop and a parliament, 
having begun these troubles, the people looked upon themselves as justified 
in the greatest extravagances. The queen could no longer appear abroad 
without being insulted in the grossest manner; she was called by no other 
name than that of Dame Anne, or if any other title was added, it was 
generally an injurious one. The populace reproached her in the most 
virulent terms with her fondness for Mazarin; and, what was yet more 
insufferable, her ears were filled in all places where she went with ballads 
and lampoons, the monuments of low ribaldry and malice, which seemed 
calculated to convey a lasting suspicion of her virtue. 

She was now obliged to fly — Jan. 6, 1649 — from Paris with her 
children, her minister, the duke of Orleans, and even the great Condé 
himself, and to retire to St. Germain, and reduced to pawn the crown jewels 
for subsistence; the king was frequently in want of necessaries, the pages of 
his bedchamber were dismissed, because they could no longer be 
maintained. At that time even Louis XIV.’s aunt, the daughter of Henry the 
Great, and consort to the king of England, who had taken refuge in Paris 
after having been expelled from her own kingdom, was then reduced to the 
utmost extremities of poverty; and her daughter, who was afterward married 
to the brother of Louis XIV., lay in bed for want of clothes to keep her 


warm, while the people of Paris, blinded with their mad rage, paid not the 
least attention to the sufferings of so many royal personages. 

The queen, with tears in her eyes, besought the great Condé to protect 
the young king. The conqueror of Rocroi, Freiburg, Lens, and Nordlingen 
could not belie those great services. He found himself agreeably flattered 
with the honor of defending a court which had been ungrateful to his merits, 
against rebels who sought his assistance. The parliament then had the great 
Condé to encounter, and yet dared to carry on the war. 

The prince of Conti, brother to the great Condé, who was as jealous of 
his elder brother as he was incapable of equalling him, the dukes of 
Longueville, Bouillon, and Beaufort, all animated with the same restless 
spirit as the coadjutor, all fond of novelties, full of the hopes of 
aggrandizing themselves on the ruins of the state, and of making the blind 
motions of parliament subservient to their own private interests, went in a 
body and offered their services to that prelate. The high chamber then 
proceeded to appoint generals for an army which was not yet raised. 
Everyone taxed himself to raise troops. There were twenty counsellors 
possessed of new posts, which had been created by Cardinal de Richelieu; 
their brethren, by a meanness of spirit of which every society is susceptible, 
seemed to wreak their vengeance against the memory of Cardinal Richelieu 
upon them. They gave them a thousand mortifications, would hardly look 
upon them as members of the parliament, and obliged each of them to pay 
fifteen thousand livres toward the expense of the war, and to purchase the 
forbearance of those of their own body. 

The high chancellor, the courts of inquests and requests, the chamber of 
accounts, and the court of aids, who had so loudly inveighed against a 
trifling and necessary tax which did not exceed a hundred thousand crowns, 
now furnished a sum amounting nearly to ten millions of our present 
money, for the subversion of their country. Twelve thousand men were 
raised by an arret of parliament; every house with a great gate furnished a 
man and a horse, whence this body of horse got the name of “The Great- 
Gate Cavalry.” The coadjutor had a regiment of his own, which was called 
the regiment of Corinth, because he was titular archbishop of Corinth. 

Had it not been for the names of the king of France, the great Condé, and 
the capital of the kingdom, this war of the Fronde would have been as 
ridiculous as that of the Barberini; no one knew for what he was in arms. 
The prince of Condé besieged five hundred thousand citizens with eight 


thousand soldiers. The Parisians came out into the field dressed in ribbons 
and plumes of feathers, and their evolutions were the sport of the military 
people; they took to their heels at the sight of two hundred men of the 
king’s army. All this was made a subject of raillery; the regiment of Corinth 
having been beaten by a small party of the king’s troops, this little repulse 
was Called “The first of the Corinthians.” 

The twenty counsellors who had furnished fifteen thousand livres apiece, 
had no other distinction than that of being called the Twenty Fifteens. 

The duke of Beaufort, who was the idol of the people, and the instrument 
made use of in stirring them up to sedition, though a popular prince, had but 
a narrow understanding, and was a public object of raillery both with the 
court and those of his own party. He was never mentioned but by the name 
of the “King of the Mob.” The Parisian troops, after sallying out of the city, 
and always coming back beaten, were received with peals of laughter. They 
repaired the repulses they met with by sonnets and epigrams; the taverns 
and brothels were the tents where they held their councils of war, in the 
midst of singing, laughing, and the most disolute pleasures. The general 
licentiousness was carried to such a height that one night some of the 
principal officers of the malcontents, having met the holy sacrament, which 
was being carried through the streets to a sick person whom they suspected 
of being a Mazarinian, they drove the priest back again with the flat of their 
swords. 

In short, the coadjutor, coming to take his seat in parliament as 
archbishop of Paris, the handle of a poniard was seen sticking out of his 
pocket; upon which some one cried out, “Behold our archbishop’s 
breviary.” 

In the midst of all these troubles, the nobility assembled in a body at the 
convent of the Augustine friars, appointed syndics, and held public 
sessions. It might have been supposed this was to remodel the government 
and convoke the general estates, but it was only to settle a claim to the 
tabouret, which the queen had granted to Madame de Pons. Perhaps there 
never was a stronger proof of that levity of mind of which the French were 
then accused. 

The civil discords under which England groaned at the very same time 
may serve to show the character of the two nations. There was a gloomy 
desperation and a sort of national rage in the civil wars of the English. 
Everything was decided by the sword; scaffolds were erected for the 


vanquished; and their king, who was taken prisoner in a battle, was brought 
as a culprit before a court of justice, examined concerning the abuse he was 
said to have made of his power, condemned to lose his head, and executed 
in sight of all his subjects with as much regularity and with the same forms 
of justice as if he had been a private man condemned for a crime; while, 
during the course of these dreadful troubles, the city of London was not 
even for a moment affected with the calamities incident to a civil war. 

The French, on the contrary, ran headlong into seditions through caprice, 
laughing all the time. Women were at the head of factions, and love made 
and broke cabals. The duchess of Longueville, in 1649, prevailed on 
Turenne, lately made a marshal of France, to persuade the army which he 
commanded for the king to revolt. Turenne failed, and quitted like a fugitive 
the army of which he was general, to please a woman who made a jest of 
his passion. From general of France, he descended to be the lieutenant of 
Don Estevan de Gamara, with whom he was defeated at Rethel by the 
king’s troops. Everyone knows this billet of Marshal d’Hoquincourt to the 
duchess of Montbazon: “Perrone belongs to the fairest of the fair;” and the 
following verses, which the duke of Rochefoucauld wrote on the duchess of 
Longueville, when he received a wound by a musket at the battle of St. 
Anthony, by which he was for some time deprived of sight: 

Pour mériter son coeur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 

J’ai fait la guerre aux rois, & |’aurais faite aux Dieux. 

The war ended and was renewed again at several different times; and 
there was not a person who had not frequently changed sides. The prince of 
Condé, having brought the court back in triumph to Paris, indulged himself 
in the satisfaction of despising those he had defended; and thinking the 
rewards bestowed on him unequal to his reputation and the services he had 
done, he was the first to turn Mazarin into ridicule, to brave the queen, and 
insult a government which he had disdained. He is said to have written in 
this style to the cardinal: “To the most illustrious scoundrel;” and that, 
taking his leave of him one day he said, “Farewell, Mars.” He encouraged 
the marquis of Jarsai to make a declaration of love to the queen, and 
pretended to be angry that she was affronted with it. He joined with his 
brother, the prince of Conti, and the duke of Longueville, who quitted the 
party of the malcontents. The party formed by the duke of Beaufort at the 
beginning of the regency had been nicknamed “the Self-Sufficients;” 
Condeé’s faction was called “the Petits-Maitres,” because they wanted to be 


masters of the state. There are no other traces left of all these terms except 
the name of “petit-maitre,” which is nowadays applied to young men of 
agreeable persons, but badly educated, and that of “frondeurs,” or 
“srumblers,” which is given to those who censure the government. 

The coadjutor, who had declared himself an implacable enemy to the 
adminstration, was privately reconciled to the court, in order to obtain a 
cardinal’s hat, and sacrificed Condé to the minister’s resentment. In a word, 
this prince who had defended the state against its enemies, and the court 
against the rebels; Condé, at the summit of his glory, and who always acted 
more like the hero than the man of prudence, saw himself arrested, together 
with the prince of Conti and the duke of Longueville. He might have 
governed the state, if he would only have endeavored to please; but he was 
contented with being admired. The people of Paris, who had made 
barricades for a counsellor-clerk, hardly a degree removed from a fool, 
made public rejoicings when the hero and defender of France was hurried 
away to the dungeon of Vincennes. 

A year afterward the very men who had sold the great Condé and the 
other princes to the dastardly revenge of Mazarin, obliged the queen to open 
the gates of their prisons, and drive her prime minister out of the kingdom. 
Condé now returned amidst the acclamations of that very people who had 
shown such hatred to him, and by his presence occasioned new cabals and 
dissensions. 


The kingdom remained for some years longer in this tumultuous 
situation. The government, always the dupe of weak and uncertain councils, 
seemed now on the point of ruin; but dissension, which had always 
prevailed among the rebels, saved the court. The coadjutor, who was 
sometimes a friend, and at others an enemy, to the prince of Condé, stirred 
up a part of the parliament and people against him, and boldly undertook at 
the same time to serve the queen by opposing this prince, and to insult her 
by obliging her to banish Cardinal Mazarin, who retired to Cologne. The 
queen, by a contradiction too common to weak administrations, was obliged 
at once to accept of his services, to put up with his insults, and to nominate 
to the purple this very man, who, when coadjutor, had been the author of the 
barricades, and had caused the royal family to quit their capital and besiege 
it. 


CHAPTER IV. CONTINUATION OF THE CIVIL 
WAR, TILL THE END OF THE REBELLION IN 
1654. 


At length Condé determined upon a war, which he should have begun in the 
time of the rebellion, if he was desirous of being master of the state, or 
never to have undertaken, if he meant to live as a subject. He quitted Paris, 
armed the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and Anjou, and applied for aid 
against his own country to those Spaniards, of whom he had so lately been 
the most dreadful scourge. 

Nothing can better show the madness of these times, and the confused 
manner of proceeding, than what then happened to this prince. A courier 
was sent to him from Paris, with proposals for engaging him to return and 
lay down his arms. The courier by a mistake, instead of going to Angerville, 
where the prince then was, went to Augerville. The letter came too late; 
Condé declared that if he had received it sooner he would have accepted the 
proposals for peace; but since he was now at such a distance from Paris, it 
was not worth while to go back. Thus, by the mistake of a courier, and the 
mere capriciousness of this prince, France was once more plunged in a civil 
wal. 

And now Cardinal Mazarin, who, while an exile at the farther end of 
Cologne, had still continued to govern the court, returned to France, in 
December, 1651, rather like a sovereign who returns to take possession of 
his dominions, than like a minister coming to resume his post; he was 
escorted by a small army of seven thousand men, raised wholly at his own 
expense; that is to say, with the government’s money, which he had 
appropriated to his own use. 

The king, in a declaration at this time, is made to say that the cardinal 
actually raised those troops with his own money; which at once overturns 
the opinion of those writers who say that when he first left the kingdom he 
was very poor. He gave the command of his small army to Marshal 
d’Hoquincourt; all the officers wore green sashes, which was the color of 
the cardinal’s livery. Each party at that time had its particular sash. The 
king’s was white, and the prince of Condé’s yellow: it was surprising that 
Cardinal Mazarin, who had all along affected so much humility and 


modesty, should have had the arrogance to make a whole army wear his 
livery, as if he had been of a different party from the king, his master; but he 
could not resist this emotion of vanity. The queen approved of it, and the 
king, who was then of age, with his brother, went to meet him. 

On the first news of his return, Gaston, duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIII., who had insisted upon his being banished, began to raise troops in 
Paris without well knowing how he was to employ them. The parliament 
renewed its arrets, proscribed Mazarin, and set a price upon his head. They 
were obliged to consult the registers for the price paid for the head of an 
enemy to the state, and they found that in the reign of Charles IX. the sum 
of fifty thousand crowns had been promised by arret to any person who 
should produce Admiral Coligny alive or dead. It was, therefore, seriously 
determined to act according to form, by setting the same price on the 
assassination of a cardinal and prime minister. No one, however, was 
tempted to gain the fifty thousand crowns offered by the proscription, 
which, after all, would never have been paid. In any other nation, or at any 
other time, such an arret would have met with persons to put it in execution; 
but now it served only to afford new subject of raillery. Blot and Marigni, 
two witty writers, who mingled gayety with these tumults and disorders, 
caused a paper to be fixed up in the public places of Paris, offering a reward 
of one hundred and fifty thousand livres, divided into shares; so much to the 
person who should cut off the cardinal’s nose, so much for an ear, so much 
for an eye, and so much for the person who would make him a eunuch. This 
raillery was the only effect produced by this proscription. The cardinal, on 
his side, made no use of either poison or assassination against his enemies; 
and notwithstanding the rancor and madness of so many factions, and their 
hatred, no very great crimes were committed on any side. The heads of 
parties were not inclined to cruelty, nor were the people very furious, for it 
was not a religious war. 

The whimsical spirit which prevailed at that time had taken such 
thorough possession of the body of the Parliament of Paris that, having 
solemnly ordered an assassination which was laughed at, they issued an 
arret, by which a certain number of counsellors were ordered to repair to the 
frontiers and take depositions against the army of Cardinal Mazarin, that is 
to say, the king’s army. 

Two of these counsellors had the imprudence to take some peasants with 
them, and break down the bridges over which the cardinal was to pass: they 


were taken prisoners in the attempt by a body of the king’s troops, but were 
released again, without any further punishment than that of being laughed at 
by all parties. 

At the very time that this body was running into these extremes against 
the king’s minister, it declared the prince of Condé, who had taken up arms 
solely to oppose this minister, guilty of high treason; and by a strange 
reverse of judgment, which nothing but their former actions could render 
credible, they ordered the fresh troops which had been raised by Gaston, 
duke of Orleans, to march against Mazarin, and at the same time prohibited 
any sums to be taken out of the public funds to pay them. 

Nothing else could be expected from a body of magistrates which, 
thrown quite out of its proper sphere, ignorant of its own rights and real 
power, and as little acquainted with state affairs and war, meeting in a 
tumultuous manner, and passing decrees in hurry and confusion, took 
measures which it had not thought of the day before, and which afterward 
astonished it. 

The Parliament of Bordeaux, which was at that time in the prince of 
Condé’s interest, observed a more uniform conduct, because, being at a 
greater distance from the court, it was not so much agitated by opposite 
factions. 


But objects of greater importance now engrossed the attention of all 
France. 

Condé, in league with the Spaniards, appeared in the field against the 
king; and Turenne, having deserted those Spaniards with whom he had been 
defeated at Rethel, had just made his peace with the court, and commanded 
the king’s army. The finances were already too much drained to allow either 
of the two parties to keep large armies on foot; but small ones were 
sufficient to decide the fate of the kingdom. There are times when an army 
of one hundred thousand men is barely sufficient to take two towns; and 
there are others in which eight thousand men may subvert or establish a 
throne. 

Louis XIV., who was brought up in adversity, wandered, with his mother, 
his brother, and Cardinal Mazarin, from province to province, with not 
nearly so many troops to attend his person as he afterward had in time of 
peace for his ordinary guard; while an army of five or six thousand men, 


part sent from Spain, and part raised by the prince of Condé, pursued him to 
the very heart of his kingdom. 

The prince of Condé, in the meantime, made quick marches from 
Bordeaux to Montauban, taking towns and increasing his numbers in every 
place. 

All the hopes of the court were centred in Marshal Turenne. The king’s 
army was at Guienne, on the Loire, and the prince of Condé’s a few leagues 
distant, under the command of the dukes of Nemours and Beaufort. The 
misunderstanding between these two generals nearly proved fatal to the 
prince’s party. The duke of Beaufort was unfit for the least command. The 
duke of Nemours passed for a brave and amiable, rather than a skilful 
general. The army was ruined by them both together. The men, who knew 
that the great Condé was a hundred leagues distant from them, looked upon 
themselves as lost; when, in the middle of the night, a courier presented 
himself to the main guard in the forest of Orleans: the sentinels presently 
discovered this courier to be the prince himself, who had come post from 
Agen, through a thousand adventures, and always in disguise, to put himself 
at the head of his army. 

His presence did a great deal, and this unforeseen arrival still more: he 
knew that men are elated with whatever is sudden and unexpected; he 
therefore took immediate advantage of the confidence and boldness with 
which his presence had inspired his troops. It was this prince’s 
distinguishing talent in war to form the boldest resolutions in an instant, and 
to execute them with equal prudence and promptitude. 

The royal army was divided into two corps. Condé attacked that which 
lay at Bléneau, under the command of Marshal d’Hoquincourt, which was 
shattered almost as soon as attacked. Turenne could not receive advice of 
this. Cardinal Mazarin, struck with a panic, flew to Gien in the midst of the 
night to awaken the king and acquaint him with this news. His little court 
was struck with consternation: it was proposed to save the king by flight, 
and convey him privately to Bourges. The victorious Condé advanced 
toward Gien, and the fear and desolation became universal. Turenne, 
however, quieted the apprehensions of the people by his steadiness, and 
saved the court by his dexterity. With the few troops he had left he made 
such dexterous movements, and so well improved his ground and time, that 
he prevented Condé from prosecuting the advantage he had gained. It was 
difficult at that time to determine which of these two generals had acquired 


the most honor; Condé by the victory he had gained, or Turenne by having 
snatched the fruits of his victory from him. It is certain that in this battle of 
Bléneau, which for a long time continued to be famous in France, there 
were not above four hundred men killed: nevertheless, the prince of Condé 
was on the point of making himself master of the whole royal family, and of 
getting his enemy, the cardinal, into his hands. There could not well be a 
smaller battle, greater concerns depending, or a more pressing danger. 

Condé, who did not flatter himself with the notion of surprising Turenne 
as he had done Hoquincourt, made his army march to Paris, and hastened to 
enter that city, and enjoy the glory he had acquired in the favorable 
dispositions of a blinded people. The admiration of this last action, which 
was exaggerated in all its circumstances, had raised in all ranks of people 
the general hatred to Mazarin, and the name and presence of the great 
Condé seemed at first to make him absolute master of the capital: but in fact 
the minds of the people in general were divided, and each party was split 
into different factions, as is the case in all civil troubles. The coadjutor, now 
Cardinal de Retz, who had apparently been reconciled to a court that feared 
him, and whom he equally distrusted, was no longer master of the people, 
nor acted the principal part in these transactions. He governed the duke of 
Orleans, and opposed Condé. The parliament fluctuated between the court, 
the duke of Orleans, and the prince; but all sides joined in crying out against 
Mazarin: every one in private took care of his own concerns. The people 
were like a stormy ocean, whose waves were driven at hazard by many 
contrary winds. The shrine of St. Genevieve was carried in procession 
through Paris to obtain the expulsion of the cardinal minister; and the 
populace did not in the least doubt that the saint would perform this miracle 
in the same manner as she grants rain. 

Nothing was to be seen but negotiations between the heads of parties, 
deputations from the parliament, meetings of the chambers, seditions 
among the people, and soldiers all over the country. Guards were mounted 
even at the gates of convents. The prince had called in the Spanish to his 
assistance. Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, who had been driven out of his 
dominions, and who had nothing left but an army of eight thousand men, 
which he sold every year to the Spanish king, advanced with this army 
toward Paris: but Cardinal Mazarin offering him more money to return than 
he was to have from the prince of Condé for advancing, the duke soon 


withdrew from France, after having laid the countries waste in his march, 
and carried off a handsome sum of money from both sides. 

Condé then remained in Paris, where his power was every day growing 
weaker, and his army dwindling away, while Turenne conducted the king 
and his court toward the capital. The king, who was then fifteen years old, 
beheld from the heights of Charonne, the battle of St. Anthony, in which 
these two generals, with a handful of troops, performed such great things as 
considerably increased the reputation of both, which already seemed 
incapable of addition. 

The prince of Condé, with a few noblemen of his party, and a small 
number of soldiers, sustained and repelled the efforts of the king’s army. 
The king himself, attended by Cardinal Mazarin, beheld this fight from a 
neighboring eminence. The duke of Orleans, uncertain which side to take, 
kept within his palace of Luxembourg, and Cardinal de Retz remained in his 
archbishopric. The parliament waited the issue of the battle to enact new 
decrees. The people, who at that time were equally afraid of the king’s 
troops and the prince’s, had shut the city gates, and would not suffer anyone 
to come in or go out, while the most noble blood of the kingdom was 
streaming in the suburbs. There it was that the duke de La Rochefoucauld, 
who was so famous for his courage and wit, received a blow over his eyes, 
which deprived him of his sight for some time. Nothing was to be seen but 
young noblemen killed or wounded, being carried to St. Anthony’s gate, 
which was kept shut. 

At length the daughter of the duke of Orleans, taking Condé’s part, 
whom her father had not dared to assist, ordered the gates to be opened for 
the wounded, and had the boldness to fire the cannon of the Bastille upon 
the king’s troops. The royal army retired. Condé gained only glory; but 
mademoiselle ruined herself forever with the king, her cousin, by this 
imprudent violence; and Cardinal Mazarin, who knew the great desire she 
had to espouse a crowned head, observed that those cannon had killed her 
husband. 

Most of our historians amuse their readers only with accounts of the 
battles fought, and the prodigies of valor and politics displayed on these 
occasions; but whoever is acquainted with the shameful expedients which 
were put in practice, the wretchedness which was brought upon the people, 
and the meanness to which all sides were reduced, will look upon the glory 
of the heroes of these times with more pity than admiration; as we may 


judge from what we find related by Gourville, a man who was devoted to 
the prince of Condé. This writer acknowledges that he himself, in order to 
procure money for the prince on a pressing occasion, was obliged to rob a 
receiver’s office; and that he went one day and seized a director of the posts 
in his own house, and obliged him to purchase his liberty with a sum of 
money; he relates all these outrages as common occurrences at that time. 

After the bloody and indecisive battle of St. Anthony, the king could 
neither enter Paris, nor could the prince of Condé think of remaining there 
much longer. A commotion of the populace and the deaths of several 
citizens, of which he was thought to be the author, had made him hateful in 
the eyes of the people. Nevertheless, he had still a party in the parliament. 
This body, who had then little to apprehend from the resentment of a 
wandering court driven, as it were, from their capital, being pressed by the 
duke of Orleans and the prince’s cabals, issued an arret declaring the former 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, though the king was then of age. This 
was the title that had been conferred on the duke of Mayenne in the time of 
the league. The prince of Condé was appointed generalissimo of the forces. 
The court, incensed at these proceedings, ordered the parliament to remove 
itself to Pontoise, which some few of the counsellors did; so that there were 
now two parliaments, who disputed each other’s authority, enacted 
contradictory decrees, and would by this means have fallen into universal 
contempt, had they not always agreed in demanding the cardinal’s 
expulsion: so much was a hatred to that minister looked upon at that time as 
the essential duty of a Frenchman. 

At that time all parties were alike weak, and the court was as much so as 
the rest. They all wanted men and money. Factions were daily increasing: 
the battles which had been fought on both sides had produced only losses 
and vexations. The court found itself obliged once more to give up Mazarin, 
whom everyone accused of being the cause of these troubles, while he was 
in fact only the pretence. Accordingly he quitted the kingdom a second 
time; and, as an additional disgrace, the king was obliged to issue a public 
declaration, by which he banished his minister, while he commended his 
services and lamented his exile. 

Charles I. of England had lately lost his head upon a scaffold, for having, 
at the beginning of his troubles, sacrificed the life of his friend and 
counsellor, the earl of Strafford, to his parliament’s resentment. On the other 
hand, Louis XIV. became the peaceable master of his kingdom by agreeing 


to the banishment of Mazarin. Thus the same weakness had very different 
successes. The king of England, by giving up his favorite, emboldened a 
people who delighted in war, and had a hatred to all kings: and Louis XIV. 
— or rather the queen-mother — by banishing the cardinal, took away all 
pretence for a revolt from a people who had grown weary of war, and had 
an affection for the royal character. 

No sooner had the cardinal departed on his way to Bouillon, the place 
fixed for his new retreat, than the citizens of Paris, of their own accord, sent 
deputies to the king to beseech him to return to his capital, which he 
accordingly did; and everything appeared so peaceable, that it would have 
been difficult to suppose that a few days before all had been in confusion. 
Gaston of Orleans, ever unfortunate in his undertakings, for want of spirit to 
carry them through, was banished to Blois, where he passed the rest of his 
days in repentance; and he was the second of the great Henry’s sons who 
died without glory. Cardinal de Retz, who was perhaps as imprudent as he 
was bold and aspiring, was arrested in the Louvre, and after being carried 
from prison to prison, he for a long time led a wandering life, which at 
length ended in retirement, where he acquired virtues which his high spirit 
had made him a stranger to, amidst the tumults of his fortune. 

Some counsellors of the parliament who had most abused their power 
paid the forfeit of their faults by banishment; the rest were restricted within 
the proper limits of the magisterial function; and some were encouraged to 
do their duty by a yearly gratification of five hundred pounds, which was 
paid them privately by Fouquet, procureur-general, and comptroller of the 
finances. 

In the meantime the prince of Condé, abandoned in France by almost all 
his partisans, and but weakly seconded by the Spaniards, still carried on an 
unsuccessful war on the frontiers of Champagne. There were still some few 
factions in Bordeaux, but they were soon quelled. 

The calm which the kingdom now enjoyed was owing to the banishment 
of Cardinal Mazarin. Yet scarcely was he expelled by the general cry of the 
French nation, and by the royal declaration, than he was recalled by the 
king, and to his infinite surprise, entered Paris once more in full power, and 
without the least disturbance, in March, 1653. The king received him as a 
father, and the people as a master. A public entertainment was made for him 
at the town-house, amidst the acclamations of the citizens: he distributed 
money among the populace on this occasion; but amidst all the satisfaction 


he received in this happy change, he is said to have shown a contempt for 
our levity and inconstancy. The parliament, who had before set a price upon 
his head as a public robber, now sent deputies to compliment him; and this 
very parliament, a short time afterward, passed sentence of death on the 
prince of Condé for contumacy; a change common in such times, and which 
was the more base, as by this decree they condemned the very man in 
whose crimes they had been so long partakers. 

The cardinal, also, who urged this condemnation of the great Condé, was 
soon afterward seen to give one of his nieces in marriage to the prince of 
Conti, Condé’s brother, a proof that this minister’s power would soon 
become boundless. 


CHAPTER V. FRANCE, TILL THE DEATH OF 
CARDINAL MAZARIN, 1661. 


While the state was thus torn in pieces within, it had been attacked and 
weakened from without. All the fruits of the victories of Rocroi, Lens, and 
Nordlingen were lost, the important fortress of Dunkirk was retaken by the 
Spaniards, who had also driven the French out of Barcelona, and retaken 
Casale, in Italy. Yet, notwithstanding the tumults of the civil broils, and the 
weight of a foreign war, Mazarin had, in 1648, been fortunate enough to 
conclude the famous Peace of Westphalia, by which the emperor and the 
empire sold the sovereignty of Alsace to the king and the crown of France 
for three millions of livres — about six millions of our present money — to 
be paid to the archduke, which became the basis of all future treaties. A new 
electorate was created in favor of the house of Bavaria. The rights of all the 
princes and cities of the empire, and even the privileges of every private 
gentleman, were settled at this peace. The emperor’s power was restricted 
within very narrow limits, and the French, in conjunction with the Swedes, 
became the lawgivers of Germany. The glory accruing to France was in part 
owing to the Swedish arms; Gustavus Adolphus had first begun to shake the 
empire. His generals had also pushed their conquests quite extensively, 
under the government of his daughter, Christina. General Wrangel was 
ready to enter into Austria; Count Koénigsmarck was master of one half of 
the city of Prague, and was laying siege to the other half, when this peace 
was concluded: and to overwhelm the emperor in this manner cost France 
only a million a year in subsidies to the Swedes. 

And indeed the Swedes gained more advantage from this treaty than the 
French. They had Pomerania, several fortified places, and a considerable 
sum of money. They obliged the emperor to deliver into the hands of the 
Lutherans certain benefices which belonged to the Roman Catholics. The 
court of Rome set up the cry of impiety, and loudly declared that the cause 
of God and religion was betrayed. The Protestants boasted that they had 
sanctified the work of peace by stripping the Papists. Everyone speaks as 
interest dictates. 

The Spanish court did not accede to this peace, and with good reason; for 
seeing France overwhelmed with its civil wars, the Spanish ministry hoped 


to profit by our dissensions. The German troops, which were now 
disbanded, served as a fresh reinforcement to the Spaniards. The emperor, 
after the Peace of Miinster, sent thirty thousand men into Flanders, in the 
space of four years. This was a manifest violation of treaties; but they are 
seldom executed in any other manner. 

The ministers of the court of Madrid had the [a] address in this Treaty of 
Westphalia to make a separate peace with the Dutch. The Spanish 
monarchy, in short, thought itself happy to have no longer for enemies, and 
to acknowledge as sovereigns, those whom they had so long treated as 
rebels, unworthy of pardon. These republicans increased their wealth, and 
secured their tranquillity and greatness, by thus treating with Spain without 
breaking with France. 

They were so powerful that, in 1653, in a war which they had with 
England, they sent a hundred ships of the line to sea: and victory long 
remained doubtful between Blake, the English admiral, and Tromp, who 
commanded the Dutch fleet, who were both at sea what Condé and Turenne 
were on shore. France had not at that time ten ships of fifty guns fit to send 
to sea; and her navy was every day falling more and more into decay. 

Louis XIV. then saw himself, in 1653, absolute master of the kingdom 
which was still affected by the shocks it had received; full of disorder in 
every branch of the administration, but abounding in resources; without any 
ally, except the duke of Savoy, to assist it in carrying on an offensive war, 
and having no foreign enemies but Spain, which was then in a worse 
condition than France itself. All the French who had been concerned in the 
civil war were subjected, except the prince of Condé and some few of his 
partisans, of which one or two remained faithful to him, through friendship 
and gratitude, as the counts de Coligny and Bouteville; and some others, 
because the court would not buy their services at an exorbitant price. 

Condé, now made general of the Spanish forces, could not recruit a body 
which he himself had weakened by the destruction of its infantry in the 
battles of Rocroi and Lens. He fought with new troops, of which he was not 
master, against the veteran regiments of the French, who had learned to 
conquer under him, and were now commanded by Turenne. 

It was the fortune of Condé and Turenne to be always conquerors when 
they fought together at the head of the French, and to be beaten when they 
commanded the Spaniards. Turenne had with great difficulty saved the 
shattered remains of the Spanish army at the battle of Rethel, where, from 


being general to the king of France, he became lieutenant to Don Estevan de 
Gamatra. 

The prince of Condé met with the same fate before Arras: he and the 
archduke were besieging that town; Turenne came and besieged them in 
their camp, forced their lines, and the archduke’s troops were put to flight. 
Condé, with only two regiments of French and Lorrainers, sustained the 
attack of all Turenne’s army; and, while the archduke was flying, he beat 
Marshal Hoquincourt, repulsed Marshal de la Ferté, and covered the retreat 
of the defeated Spaniards, upon which the Spanish king wrote to him in 
these terms: “I have heard that all was lost, and that you have saved all.” 


It is difficult to say by what battles are lost or won; but it is certain that 
Condé was one of the greatest military geniuses that had ever appeared, and 
that the archduke and his council refused to do anything that day which 
Condé had proposed. 

Though raising the siege of Arras, forcing the enemy’s lines, and putting 
the archduke to flight, reflected the highest glory on Turenne, it was 
observed that in the letter written in the king’s name to the parliament upon 
this victory, the whole success of the campaign was attributed to Cardinal 
Mazarin, without the least mention of Turenne’s name. The cardinal was 
actually within a few leagues of Arras with the king. He had even gone into 
the camp at the siege of Stenai, a town which Turenne had taken before he 
relieved Arras. Several councils of war had been held in the cardinal’s 
presence: on this he founded his pretension to the honor of these events; and 
by this piece of vanity he drew ridicule upon himself, which not all the 
authority of prime minister could efface. 

The king was not present at the battle of Arras, though he might have 
been so; he had been in the trenches at the siege of Stenai; but the cardinal 
would not suffer him to hazard a person on which the tranquillity of the 
state and the power of the minister seemed alike to depend. 

This war, which was but weakly supported, was carried on in their 
masters’ names, on one side by Mazarin, who was absolute master of 
France and its young monarch; and on the other by Don Luis de Haro, who 
governed the Spanish kingdom under Philip IV. The name of Louis XIV. 
was not then known to the world, and the king of Spain had never been 
spoken of. There was no crowned head at that time in Europe who enjoyed 
any share of personal reputation. Queen Christina of Sweden was the only 


one who governed alone, and supported the dignity of the throne, which 
was abandoned, disgraced, or unknown in other kingdoms. 

Charles II., king of England, then a fugitive in France, with his mother 
and brother, had brought thither his misfortunes and his hopes; a private 
subject had subdued England, Scotland, and Ireland. Cromwell, that usurper 
so worthy of reigning, had prudently taken the title of Protector, and not that 
of King, as he knew that the English were acquainted with the extent of the 
royal prerogative, but did not so well know the limits of a protector’s 
authority. 

He strengthened his power by knowing when to restrain it: he made no 
attempt upon the rights of the people, of which they were always jealous; he 
never quartered soldiers upon the city of London, nor imposed any tax 
which might occasion murmurings; he did not offend the public eye with 
too much pomp; he did not indulge himself in any pleasures; nor did he 
heap up riches: he took care that justice should be observed with that stern 
impartiality which knows no distinction between the great and small. 

The brother of Pantaleon Sa, the Portuguese ambassador in England, 
thinking that he might act as he pleased with impunity, because the person 
of his brother was sacred, had committed an outrage upon some citizens of 
London, and afterward caused some to be assassinated by his own people, 
in revenge for the opposition he had met with from the rest; for this he was 
condemned to be hanged. Cromwell, though he had it in his power to save 
him, suffered him to be executed, and the next day signed a treaty with the 
ambassador. 

Never had the trade of England been in so free and so flourishing a 
condition, nor the state so rich. Its victorious fleets made its name respected 
in every sea, while Mazarin, wholly employed in governing and heaping up 
riches, suffered justice, trade, navigation, and even the revenue itself, to 
languish and decline in France. As much master in France as Cromwell was 
in England, after a civil war, he might have procured the same advantages 
for the country which he governed as Cromwell had done for his; but 
Mazarin was a foreigner, and though of a less cruel disposition than 
Cromwell, wanted his greatness of soul. 

All the nations of Europe, who had neglected an alliance with England 
during the reigns of James I. and Charles, solicited it under Cromwell. 
Queen Christina herself, though she had expressed her detestation at the 


murder of Charles I., entered into an alliance with a tyrant whom she 
esteemed. 

Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro vied with each other in exerting their 
politics to engage the protector in an alliance; and he had for some time the 
satisfaction of seeing himself courted by the two most powerful kingdoms 
in Christendom. 

The Spanish minister offered to assist him to take Calais; Mazarin 
proposed to him to besiege Dunkirk, and to put that place into his hands. 
Cromwell had then at his option the keys of France and Flanders. He was 
also strongly solicited by the great Condé; but he would not enter into a 
negotiation with a prince who had nothing to depend upon but his name, 
and who was without a party in France, and without power among the 
Spaniards. 

The protector then determined in favor of France; but without making 
any particular treaty, or sharing conquests beforehand: he was desirous to 
render his usurpation illustrious by great undertakings. He had formed the 
design of taking America from the Spaniards, but they had timely notice of 
his intention. His admirals, however, took the island of Jamaica in May, 
1655, which is still in possession of the English, and secures their trade in 
the new world. It was not till after the expedition to Jamaica that Cromwell 
signed his treaty with the French king; and then no mention was made of 
Dunkirk. The protector treated with the French king as a prince with his 
equal, and obliged him to acknowledge his title of Protector. His secretary 
signed before the French plenipotentiary on the copy of the treaty which 
remained in England; but he treated as a real superior when he obliged the 
French king to compel Charles II. and his brother, the duke of York, both 
grandsons of Henry IV., and to whom France consequently owed an asylum, 
to quit his dominions. 

While Mazarin was engaged in this treaty, Charles II. asked one of his 
nieces in marriage: but the bad condition of this prince’s affairs, which had 
obliged him to take this step, was the cause of his meeting with a refusal; 
and the cardinal was even suspected of an intention to marry the very niece, 
whom he had refused to the king of England, to Cromwell’s son. This, 
however, is certain, that when he afterward found Charles’s affairs take a 
more favorable turn, he was for setting this match on foot again; but then he 
met with a refusal in his turn. 


The mother of these two princes, Henrietta of France, daughter of Henry 
the Great, who was left in France destitute of all assistance, saw herself 
reduced to beg of the cardinal to intercede with Cromwell, that she might at 
least receive her jointure. It was certainly the most extreme and grievous of 
all humiliations, to be obliged to sue for subsistence to the man who had 
spilled her husband’s blood on a scaffold. Mazarin, after some few 
remonstrances in the queen’s favor to the English court, acquainted her that 
he had not been able to obtain anything. She therefore continued in poverty 
at Paris, and with the shame and mortification of having implored 
Cromwell’s pity, while her sons went into the army commanded by the 
prince of Condé and Don John of Austria, to learn the art of war against 
France, which had abandoned them. 

The children of Charles I., thus driven out of France, took refuge in 
Spain. Upon this the Spanish ministry loudly inveighed, both by word of 
mouth and writing, in all courts, and especially at Rome, against the 
behavior of the cardinal, who, they said, had sacrificed all laws, divine and 
human, all honor and religion, to the murderer of a king, and had driven out 
of France Charles II. and the duke of York, though cousins of Louis XIV., to 
please their father’s executioner. No other reply was made to these outcries 
of the Spaniards, than the production of the very offers which they 
themselves had made to the protector. 

The war was still carried on in Flanders with various success. Turenne 
having laid siege to Valenciennes, together with the marshal de la Ferté, 
experienced the same reverse of fortune which had befallen Condé before 
Arras. The prince, seconded at that time by Don John of Austria, more 
worthy of fighting by his side than the archduke had been, forced Marshal 
de la Ferté’s lines, took him prisoner, and delivered Valenciennes, July 17, 
1656. Turenne then did what Condé had done before in a like defeat. He 
saved the routed army, made head everywhere against the enemy, and in 
less than a month afterward went and laid siege to and took the small town 
of La Capelle: this was perhaps the first time that a defeated army had dared 
to undertake a siege. 

This march of Turenne’s, which was so greatly admired, and after which 
La Capelle was taken, was eclipsed by a still finer march of Condé’s. 
Turenne had hardly sat down before Cambray, when Condé, at the head of 
two thousand horse, penetrated through the army of the besiegers, and, after 
having routed everything that attempted to stop him, threw himself into the 


town on May 30, 1658; he was received by the citizens on their knees as 
their deliverer. Thus did these two great men display all the power of their 
military genius in opposition to each other. They were equally admired for 
their retreats, for their victories, for their good conduct, and even for their 
faults, which they always knew how to repair. By their talents they 
alternately checked the progress of the two monarchies whom they served; 
but the disordered state of the finances, both in France and Spain, still 
proved a great obstacle to their success. 

At length France acquired a more distinguished superiority, by the league 
it had made with Cromwell. On one hand Admiral Blake went and burned 
the Spanish galleons at the Canary Islands, and thus deprived them of the 
only treasures with which they could carry on the war; and, on the other, 
twenty sail of English ships blocked up the port of Dunkirk, while six 
thousand veteran soldiers, who had been concerned in the revolution in 
England, were sent to reinforce Turenne’s army. 

And now Dunkirk, the most important place of all Flanders, was 
besieged by land and sea. The prince of Condé and Don John of Austria 
having assembled all their forces, presented themselves before the city to 
raise the siege. The eyes of all Europe were attentively fixed on this great 
event. Cardinal Mazarin carried Louis XIV. into the neighborhood of the 
theatre of war, without suffering him to act a part therein, though he was 
then upward of twenty years old. The king remained in Calais while his 
army attacked that of Spain, and gained, on June 14, 1658, the most 
glorious victory which had been known since that of Rocroi. 

The prince of Condé’s genius could do nothing that day against the 
superior forces of France and England. The Spanish army was destroyed, 
and Dunkirk capitulated soon after. The king and his minister repaired 
thither, to see the garrison march out. The cardinal would not permit Louis 
XIV. to appear either in the light of a king or a warrior. He had not money to 
distribute among the soldiers, and indeed had hardly proper attendants: 
whenever he went with the army, he used to eat at Mazarin’s, or at the 
viscount Turenne’s table. 

This neglect of the royal dignity was not the effect of any contempt that 
Louis XIV. had for show and parade, but from the bad state of his affairs, 
and the care taken by the cardinal to arrogate all splendor and authority to 
himself. 


Louis took possession of Dunkirk only to deliver it up to Lockhart, 
Cromwell’s ambassador. Mazarin endeavored, by some finesse, to elude the 
treaty, and prevent the place being given up to the English; but Lockhart’s 
threats and the English resolution got the better of Italian cunning. 

It has been asserted by several persons that the cardinal, who had 
arrogated to himself the affair of Arras, wanted to prevail on Turenne to 
yield him likewise the honor of this battle. Du Bec-Crespin, count of Moret, 
was sent, they say, in the minister’s name, to propose to the general to write 
a letter, by which it might appear that the cardinal himself had laid down the 
whole plan of operations. Turenne received these insinuations with the 
contempt they deserved, and would not consent to avow a thing which 
would have brought disgrace on a general, and ridicule on a churchman. 
Mazarin, after this weakness, had that of continuing at enmity with Turenne 
till the day of his death. 

Some time after the siege of Dunkirk, Sept. 13, 1658, Cromwell died, 
aged fifty-five years, in the midst of the vast projects he had formed for the 
establishment of his own power and the glory of the nation he governed. He 
had humbled the Dutch, dictated the conditions of a treaty with the 
Portuguese, conquered Spain, and forced France to solicit his protection. 
Not long before his death, on being informed of the haughty manner in 
which his admirals behaved at Lisbon, “I am resolved,” said he, “to make 
the English republic as much respected as that of Rome was in former 
times.” He was interred like a lawful sovereign, and left behind him the 
reputation of a great king, which threw a veil over the crimes of the usurper. 

Sir William Temple pretends that Cromwell designed before he died to 
enter into an alliance with Spain against France, and to recover Calais by 
the help of the Spanish arms, as he had got Dunkirk by those of France. 
Nothing was more agreeable to his character and politics; he would have 
rendered himself the idol of the English, by thus stripping, one after 
another, two nations whom they equally hated. Death, however, at once 
overturned his great designs, his tyranny, and the English greatness. It is 
observable, that the court of France went in mourning for Cromwell; and 
that the daughter of the duke of Orleans was the only person who refused to 
pay this mark of respect to the memory of the murderer of a king, her 
kinsman. 

Richard Cromwell succeeded his father in the protectorship, without any 
opposition, and in the same manner as a prince of Wales would have 


succeeded a king of England. 

Richard was a proof that the fate of a kingdom frequently depends upon 
the character of one man. His genius was wholly different from that of his 
father, Oliver; he was possessed of all the meek virtues which make the 
good citizen, and had none of that brutal intrepidity which sacrifices 
everything to its own interests. He might have preserved the inheritance 
which his father had acquired by his labors, if he would have consented to 
put to death three or four of the principal officers of the army, who opposed 
his elevation; but he chose rather to lay down the government than to reign 
by assassination, and lived retired, and almost unknown, till the age of 
ninety, in a country of which he had once been the sovereign. After quitting 
the protectorship he made a voyage to France, where being one day at 
Montpellier, the prince of Conti, brother of the great Condé, discoursing 
with him, without knowing who he was, observed: “Oliver Cromwell was a 
great man, but his son Richard was a poor wretch, not to know how to enjoy 
the fruits of his father’s crimes.” This Richard, however, lived contented, 
whereas his father had never known what happiness was. 

Some time before, France had seen another much more extraordinary 
example of the contempt of a crown in the famous Christina of Sweden, 
who came to Paris. Everyone admired a young princess, so worthy of 
reigning, who had resigned the sovereign authority for the sake of leading a 
life of ease and freedom. It is shameful in the Protestant writers to assert, 
without the least shadow of proof, that she resigned the crown only because 
she could keep it no longer. She had formed this design from the time she 
was twenty years of age, and had allowed seven years to bring it to 
maturity. A resolution so much above all vulgar conception, and which had 
been formed for such a length of time, should stop the mouths of those who 
reproach her with levity of disposition, and of having been compelled to 
this abdication. One of these accusations destroys the other: but everything 
great and noble is sure to be attacked by narrow minds. 

The extraordinary turn of mind of this princess is sufficiently shown by 
her letters. In that which she wrote to Chanut, who had formerly been 
ambassador from France at her court, she thus expresses herself: “I wore the 
crown without ostentation, and I resign it with readiness: after this you have 
nothing to fear for me, my happiness is out of the reach of fortune.” She 
wrote thus to the great Condé: “I think myself as much honored by your 
esteem as by the crown I have worn. If after having resigned that, you shall 


think me less deserving of the other, I will own to you that the tranquillity I 
have so much desired will appear dearly bought; but I shall never repent of 
having purchased it at the price of a crown; nor will ever sully an act which 
to me appears so glorious, by a mean repentance: and if perchance you 
should condemn what I have done, I shall only tell you in excuse, that I 
should never have resigned the possessions which fortune bestowed on me, 
had I judged them necessary to my happiness; and should even have aspired 
to the sovereignty of the world, could I have been as certain of succeeding 
or dying in the attempt as the great Condé would have been.” 

Such was the soul of this extraordinary personage, and such her style in 
our language, which she was but rarely accustomed to speak. She 
understood eight different languages; she had been the friend and pupil of 
Descartes, who died in her palace at Stockholm, after having in vain tried to 
obtain a pension in France, where his works were even forbidden to be read, 
on account of the only good things which were in them. She invited into her 
kingdom all who were capable of bringing any knowledge into it; and the 
vexation of finding no men of learning among her own subjects had given 
her a dislike to reigning over a people who were unacquainted with 
everything but arms. She judged it more eligible to live privately among 
thinking men than to rule over a people who had neither learning nor 
genius. She patronized and cultivated all the arts, in a country where they 
were till her time unknown, and designed to make Italy the place of her 
retreat, where she might indulge herself in the midst of them; and, as they 
had but just begun to make their appearance in France, she only passed 
through that kingdom on her way to Rome, where her inclination 
determined her to fix her abode; and with this view she quitted the Lutheran 
religion for the Catholic. Equally indifferent to either, she made no scruple 
of outwardly conforming to the sentiments of a people among whom she 
was desirous of passing her life. She quitted the throne in 1654, and 
publicly performed the ceremony of her abjuration at Innspruck. She was 
admired at the French court, though she surpassed all the women there in 
understanding. The king saw her, and did her the greatest honors; but he did 
not discourse much with her. He had been bred in ignorance, and his natural 
good sense made him bashful. 

The only extraordinary thing that the ladies and courtiers remarked in 
this philosophical queen was that she did not dress after the French fashion, 
and that she danced badly. The learned found nothing to condemn in her 


except the murder of Monaldeschi, her master of horse, whom she caused to 
be assassinated at Fontainebleau in the second journey she made to France, 
for some fault he had been guilty of toward her. As she had laid down the 
sovereign authority, she had no longer a right to impose a sentence. She 
could no longer be considered as a queen who punished a misdemeanor of 
state, but as a private woman who ended a love affair by a murder. This 
infamous and cruel action sullied that philosophy which had made her quit a 
throne. Had she been in England, she would have been punished; but the 
court of France winked at this insult against the royal authority, the law of 
nations, and humanity. 

After Cromwell was dead, and his son Richard deposed, England 
continued for a year in anarchy and confusion. Charles Gustavus, to whom 
Queen Christina had resigned the kingdom of Sweden, made himself 
formidable in the North and in Germany. Emperor Ferdinand died in 1657. 
His son, Leopold, who was seventeen years old, and was already king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, had not been chosen king of the Romans during his 
father’s lifetime. Mazarin endeavored to have Louis XIV. chosen emperor. 
This was a wild scheme: he should have compelled or corrupted the electors 
to his interest; but France was not in itself sufficiently powerful to seize on 
the empire, nor rich enough to purchase it; consequently the first overtures 
of this kind, made at Frankfort by Marshals de Gramont and Lionne, were 
laid aside almost as soon as proposed, and Leopold was chosen emperor. 
All that Mazarin’s policy could then effect was to engage the German 
princes in a league for securing the observance of the Treaties of Miinster, 
and to curb the emperor’s authority in the empire. 

After the affair of Dunkirk, France became powerful abroad by the 
reputation of her arms, and the bad condition to which other nations were 
reduced; but she suffered greatly at home; she was drained of money, and in 
want of peace. 

In Christian monarchies the state itself is seldom interested in its 
sovereign’s wars. Mercenary armies, raised by the order of a minister, and 
commanded by generals blindly devoted to his will, carry on several 
destructive campaigns, without the princes in whose name they fight having 
the least expectation or even intention of depriving each other of their 
whole patrimony. The people of the victorious state reap no advantage from 
the spoils of those who are conquered. They pay all expenses, and are alike 
sufferers, whether their country be prosperous or unsuccessful. Peace, 


therefore, is as necessary to them, even after the greatest victory, as if their 
enemies were in possession of all their frontier places. 

There were two things wanting for the cardinal to finish his 
administration happily: the one was to bring about a peace, and the other to 
secure the tranquillity of the nation by marrying the king. The young 
monarch had been dangerously ill after the campaign of Dunkirk, insomuch 
that his life was despaired of. The cardinal, who knew he was not liked by 
the king’s brother, had some intention, at this dangerous juncture, of 
securing his immense riches, and preparing for a retreat. These 
considerations determined him to marry his royal pupil as soon as possible. 
Two parties presented themselves at that time; the king of Spain’s daughter 
and the princess of Savoy. The king’s heart, however, had been previously 
engaged in a different way; he was desperately in love with Mademoiselle 
de Mancini, one of the cardinal’s nieces, and as he was by nature amorous, 
positive in his will, and void of experience, it was not unlikely that in the 
warmth of his passion, he might have determined to marry his favorite 
mistress. 

Madame de Motteville, the queen-mother’s confidante, whose memoirs 
carry a great air of truth, pretends that Mazarin was tempted to give way to 
the king’s passion, and place his niece on the throne. He had already 
married one of his nieces to the prince of Conti, and a second to the duke of 
Mercceur; and she whom Louis XIV. was so fond of had been demanded in 
marriage by the king of England. These were so many encouragements to 
justify his ambition. Being one day alone with the queen-mother, he artfully 
attempted to sound her on this subject. “I am afraid,” said he, “that the king 
has a strong inclination to marry my niece.” The queen-mother, who knew 
the cardinal perfectly well, presently conjectured that he wished what he 
affected to fear, and with all the haughtiness of a princess of the Austrian 
blood, the daughter, wife, and mother of kings, and full of resentment 
against a minister who seemed to have shaken off all dependence upon her, 
she made him this reply: “Were the king himself capable of such a 
meanness, I would instantly put myself, with my second son, at the head of 
the people against the king and you.” 

It is said that Mazarin never forgave the queen for this spirited answer: 
but he was wise enough to fall in with her sentiments, and made a merit of 
opposing the king’s passion; his power did not stand in need of a queen of 
his own blood to support it. He was even apprehensive of his niece’s 


disposition, and thought he should more effectually secure the authority of 
his place by shunning the dangerous glory of too greatly exalting his family. 

He had in the year 1656, sent Lionne into Spain to bring about a peace, 
and demand the infanta in marriage; but Don Luis de Haro, sensible that 
weak as Spain was, France was not much stronger, had rejected the 
cardinal’s offers. The infanta, who was the child of a former marriage, was 
destined for young Leopold. The Spanish king had at that time only one son 
by his second wife, and this young prince was of so infirm a constitution, 
that it was imagined he could hardly live. It was therefore determined that 
the infanta, who was likely to become heiress to such large dominions, 
should transfer her claims to the house of Austria, rather than to the family 
of an enemy: but Philip IV. having afterward another son (Don Philip 
Prospero), and his queen being again with child, there did not appear so 
much danger in giving the infanta to the French king; besides, the battle of 
Dunkirk had made him wish for a peace. 

The Spanish court then promised the infanta to Louis XIV., and desired a 
cessation of arms. Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro met on the frontiers of 
the two kingdoms, on the Isle of Pheasants. Notwithstanding that the design 
of their meeting was no less than that of settling the marriage of the king of 
France, and a general peace, a whole month was taken up in determining 
the disputes which arose about precedence, and in adjusting certain points 
of ceremony. The cardinals insisted upon being equal with kings, and 
superior to other sovereign princes. France with more justice pretended to 
the pre-eminence over all other kings. However, Don Luis de Haro kept up 
a perfect equality between Mazarin and himself, and between the crowns of 
France and Spain. 

The conferences lasted four months, in which Don Luis and Mazarin 
displayed the whole strength of their politics. The cardinal excelled in 
finesse, Don Luis was remarkable for his deliberation. The former never 
spoke but with a double meaning, the latter very sparingly. The Italian 
minister’s talent lay in endeavoring to surprise; that of the Spaniard, in 
guarding against a surprise. It is reported that in speaking of the cardinal he 
said: “There is one great fault in his politics, he is always endeavoring to 
deceive.” 

Such is the vicissitude of human affairs that there are hardly two articles 
of this famous Treaty of the Pyrenees now subsisting. The French king kept 
Roussillon, which he would always have kept without this peace; but with 


respect to Flanders, the Spanish monarchy has now nothing left there. The 
court of France was at that time necessarily in friendship with Portugal; we 
are now no longer so; everything is changed. Though Don Luis de Haro 
accused Cardinal Mazarin of deceit, the world has since acknowledged that 
he had the gift of foresight. He had for a long time formed the design of an 
alliance between France and Spain; witness that famous letter of his which 
he wrote during the conferences at Miinster. “If his most Christian majesty 
could have the Low Countries and Franche-Comté, as a marriage portion 
with the infanta, in that case we might aspire to the Spanish succession, 
notwithstanding any renunciation made in the infanta’s name; neither would 
it be a very distant prospect, seeing that there is only the life of the prince, 
her brother, to exclude her from it.” This prince was Balthazar, who died in 
1649. 

It is plain that the cardinal was deceived, in supposing that the court of 
Spain would give the Low Countries and Franche-Comté with the infanta. 
There was not a single town stipulated for a dowry with her; on the 
contrary, we restored several considerable towns to the Spanish monarchy, 
which we had taken from it during the course of the war; such as St. Omer, 
Ypres, Menin, Oudenarde, and some other places. The cardinal, however, 
was right in supposing that the renunciation would one day be of no effect; 
but those who give him the honor of this prediction, suppose him to have 
likewise foreseen that Prince Balthazar would die in 1649; that afterward 
the three children by the second wife would all die in the cradle; that 
Charles, the fifth of all these male children, would die without issue; and 
that this Austrian king would one day make a will in favor of Louis XIV.’s 
grandson. But the truth is, that Cardinal Mazarin foresaw what value would 
be set upon a renunciation, in case the male issue of Philip IV. should all 
fail; and this was justified by a series of extraordinary events, above fifty 
years afterward. 

The infanta Maria Theresa, who might have had for her dowry those 
towns which France by this treaty of marriage was obliged to restore, 
instead of that had only five hundred thousand golden crowns for her 
fortune: it cost the king more to go and receive her on the frontiers. 
However, these five hundred thousand crowns, worth at that time about two 
million five hundred thousand livres, were the subject of much altercation 
between the two ministers, and at last we never received more than one 
hundred thousand francs. 


So far was this marriage from being of any real present advantage, 
excepting that of peace, that the infanta renounced forever all right or claim 
to any of her father’s territories, and Louis XIV. ratified this renunciation in 
the most solemn manner, and caused it to be registered in parliament. 

These renunciations, and a portion of five hundred thousand crowns, 
seemed to be customary clauses in the marriage contracts between the 
infantas of Spain and the kings of France. Queen Anne of Austria, daughter 
of Philip III., was married to Louis XIII. on the same conditions; and when 
Isabella, daughter of our Henry the Great, was married to Philip IV., king of 
Spain, there were no more than five hundred thousand crowns agreed upon 
for a portion with her, and no part of that was ever paid; so that there did 
not seem at that time to be any great advantage in these grand marriages. 

Charles IV., duke of Lorraine, of whom France and Spain had great 
reason to complain, or rather who had great reason to complain of them, 
was included in this treaty; but on the footing of an unfortunate prince, 
whom they punished because he could not make himself feared. France 
restored him his dominions, after dismantling Nancy, and prohibiting him 
from keeping any troops. Don Luis de Haro obliged Cardinal Mazarin to 
procure the prince of Condé’s pardon, threatening otherwise to bestow on 
him the sovereignty of Rocroi, Chatelet, and other places in which he was 
in possession. Thus France at once gained these towns and the great Condé. 
However, he lost his post of master of the household to the king, and 
returned with little else than glory. 

Charles II., the titular king of England, who was still more unfortunate 
than the duke of Lorraine, came to the Pyrenees, while they were 
negotiating the peace, to implore the assistance of the cardinal and Don 
Luis de Haro. He flattered himself that their kings, who were his cousins- 
german, being now in alliance, would, as Cromwell was no more, have the 
courage to avenge a cause which concerned every crowned head; but he 
could not even obtain an interview with either of the ministers. Lockhart, 
Cromwell’s ambassador, was at St. John de Luz, and made himself still 
respected, notwithstanding the death of his master; and the two ministers 
fearing to disoblige him, refused to see Charles. They thought it impossible 
that he should ever be restored, and were persuaded that all the English 
factions, though at variance among themselves, would unanimously join to 
exclude forever the kingly authority; but herein they were both deceived, 
and fortune a few months afterward brought about that which these 


ministers might have had the honor of undertaking. Charles was recalled by 
the English, without a single potentate having interfered, either to prevent 
the murder of the father, or the son’s restoration. He landed at Dover, and 
was received by twenty thousand of his subjects on their knees. I have been 
told by some old people who were on the spot, that almost every one 
present was bathed in tears. There never was perhaps a more affecting sight, 
nor a more sudden revolution. This change was brought about in less time 
than the Treaty of the Pyrenees took in concluding; and Charles II. was in 
quiet possession of the English throne before Louis XIV. was even married 
by proxy. 

And now Cardinal Mazarin conducted the king and his new consort back 
to Paris. His behavior on this occasion was like that of a father who had 
married his son, without allowing him to have the management of his estate. 
This minister returned more powerful and more jealous of his authority and 
dignity than ever. He no longer gave the upper hand to the princes of the 
blood, in a third place, as formerly; and he who had behaved toward Don 
Luis de Haro as his equal, attempted to treat the great Condé as his inferior. 
He now appeared in public with royal pomp, having, besides his ordinary 
guard, a company of musketeers, the same which is now the second 
company in the king’s musketeers. There was no longer any access to be 
had to the royal person; and whosoever was so little of a courtier as to apply 
to the king for any favor, was surely ruined. The queen-mother, who had so 
long been this minister’s firm protectress against the whole French nation, 
saw herself left without credit, as soon as he was no longer in want of her 
assistance. The king, her son, who had been brought up in a blind 
submission to this minister, was unable to throw off the yoke she had 
imposed upon him as well as herself: she had a respect for her own work, 
and Louis XIV. never dared to reign while Mazarin was alive. 

A minister is excusable for the evil he may do when the helm of the 
government is forced into his hands by storms of state; but when there is a 
calm, he is answerable for all the good he does not do. Mazarin did good to 
no one but himself and those related to him; of the eight years of absolute 
and undisturbed authority which he enjoyed, from his last return till the day 
of his death, not one was distinguished by any honorable or useful 
establishment; for the college of the four nations was erected only in 
consequence of his last will. He managed the finances like a steward whose 
master is immersed in debt. 


The king would sometimes ask Fouquet for money, who used to answer: 
“Sire, there is none in your majesty’s coffers, but my lord cardinal can lend 
you some.” Mazarin was worth about two hundred millions, according to 
the present value of money. It is said, in several memoirs, that he acquired a 
great part of his wealth by means which were beneath the dignity of his 
post; and that he obliged those who fitted out privateers to allow him a 
share in the profits of their cruises; this has never been proved; but the 
Dutch suspected him of something of this nature, a suspicion they could 
never have entertained of his predecessor, Cardinal Richelieu. 

It is said that he was troubled with some scruples of conscience on his 
death-bed, though he died apparently with great courage. He was certainly 
in apprehension for his riches, of which he made a full donation to the king, 
supposing that his majesty would restore them to him again; in this he 
judged right, for three days afterward the king returned his deed of gift. 
Soon afterward he died, seemingly unregretted by anyone except the king, 
who had already learned the art of dissembling. The yoke began to sit heavy 
on his shoulders, and he grew impatient to reign; nevertheless, he thought it 
prudent to wear the appearance of concern for a death which put him in 
possession of his throne. 

Louis XIV. and his court went into mourning for the cardinal; a very 
extraordinary mark of honor, and what Henry IV. had paid to the memory of 
the fair Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

We shall not undertake in this place to examine whether Cardinal 
Mazarin was a great minister or not; we leave his actions to speak for him, 
and posterity to judge; but we cannot forbear opposing that mistaken notion, 
which ascribes a more than common understanding, and an almost divine 
genius, to those who have governed great kingdoms with tolerable success. 
It is not a superior share of penetration that makes statesmen, it is their 
particular character; anyone that has a tolerable degree of understanding can 
usually discern what is to his interest. A common citizen of Amsterdam or 
of Berne knows as much on this head as Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, 
Richelieu, or Mazarin: but our conduct and our undertakings depend wholly 
upon the temperament of our souls, and our successes depend upon fortune. 

For example: if one with a genius like that of Pope Alexander VI. or his 
son, Borgia, had undertaken to reduce Rochelle, he would have invited the 
principal citizens of the place into his camp, under the sanction of the most 
solemn oaths, and then have murdered them all. Mazarin would have got 


possession of the town two or three years later, by gaining over some of the 
citizens, and sowing dissension among the rest. Don Luis de Haro would 
never have hazarded the undertaking. Richelieu, after the example of 
Alexander, built a mole in the sea, and entered as a conqueror; but a 
stronger tide than usual, or a little more diligence on the part of the English, 
would have saved Rochelle and have made Richelieu pass for a mad 
adventurer. 

We may judge of a man’s character by the nature of his undertakings. We 
may safely affirm that Richelieu’s soul was full of pride and revenge; that 
Mazarin was prudent, supple, and avaricious; but to know how far a 
minister is a man of understanding, we must either have frequently heard 
him discourse, or have read what he has written. That which we every day 
see among courtiers frequently happens among statesmen. He who has the 
greatest talents often fails, while he who is of a more patient, resolute, 
supple, and equable disposition succeeds. 

In reading Mazarin’s letters, and Cardinal de Retz’s memoirs, we may 
easily perceive de Retz to have been the superior genius; nevertheless, the 
former attained the summit of power, and the latter was banished. In a 
word, it is a certain truth, that, to be a powerful minister, little more is 
required than a middling understanding, good sense, and fortune; but, to be 
a good minister, the prevailing passion of the soul must be a love for the 
public good; and he is the greatest statesman who leaves behind him the 
noblest works of public utility. 


CHAPTER VI. LOUIS XIV. GOVERNS ALONE 
— HE OBLIGES THE SPANISH BRANCH OF 
THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA TO YIELD HIM THE 
PRECEDENCY EVERYWHERE, AND THE 
COURT OF ROME TO GIVE HIM 
SATISFACTION — HE PURCHASES 
DUNKIRK, SENDS AID TO THE EMPEROR, 
THE DUTCH, AND THE PORTUGUESE, AND 
RENDERS HIS KINGDOM POWERFUL AND 
FLOURISHING. 


Never was a court so full of intrigues and expectations as that of France, 
while Cardinal Mazarin lay dying. Those among the women who had any 
claim to beauty, flattered themselves with the hopes of governing a young 
prince, who was only twenty-two years old, and whom love had already 
influenced to make a tender of his crown to a favorite mistress. The young 
courtiers imagined that they should easily renew the reign of favorites. 
Every one of the officers of state thought that he should fill the first place in 
the ministry, not one of them suspecting that a king who had been brought 
up in such an ignorance of state affairs would venture to take the burden of 
government upon his own shoulders. Mazarin had kept the king in a state of 
nonage as long as he was able, and had not till very lately let him into the 
mystery of reigning, and then only because he had insisted upon being 
instructed. 

They were so far from wishing to be governed by their sovereign that of 
all those who had been concerned with Mazarin in the administration, not 
one applied to the king to know when he would give them an audience; on 
the contrary, every one asked him to whom they were to apply, and were not 
a little surprised when Louis answered, “To me;” their astonishment was 
still increased, on finding him persevere. He had for some time consulted 
his own strength, and made a trial in secret of his capacity for reigning. His 
resolution once taken, he maintained it to the last moment of his life. He 


appointed every minister proper limits to his power, obliging them to give 
him an account of everything at certain hours, showing them as much 
confidence as was necessary to give a proper weight to their office, and 
carefully watching over them to prevent their abuse of it. He began by 
restoring order in the finances, which had been miserably mismanaged 
through a continuance of rapine. 

He established proper discipline among the troops. His court was at once 
magnificent and decent; even the pleasures appeared there with a degree of 
lustre and greatness. The arts were all encouraged and employed, to the 
glory of the king and kingdom. 

This is not the place for painting his character in private life, nor in the 
domestic government of his kingdom; we shall reserve this for a part by 
itself. It is sufficient to say that the people, who, since the death of Henry 
IV. had never seen a true king, and who detested the authority of a prime 
minister, were filled with admiration and hope, when they saw Louis XIV. 
do, at twenty-two years of age, what Henry did at fifty. Had Henry IV. had a 
prime minister, he would have been lost, because the hatred against a 
private man would have awakened twenty different factions, which would 
have become too powerful. If Louis XIII. had not had a minister, that 
prince, whose feeble and sickly constitution made his soul weak and 
enervated, would have sunk beneath the weight of government; Louis XIV. 
might or might not have had a prime minister without any danger. There 
were not the least traces left of the old factions which had distracted the 
state. There was now only a master and subjects in France; Louis, at the 
very beginning, showed that he aspired after glory, and that he was resolved 
to make himself respected at home and abroad. 

The ancient kings of Europe had always pretended to an exact equality 
with each other; this was natural; but the kings of France always claimed 
that precedence which was due to the antiquity of their race and kingdom; 
and if they yielded place to the emperors, it was because mankind have 
hardly ever the courage to abolish a long-established custom. The head of 
the German republic, though an elective prince, with very little power of his 
own, has undoubtedly the precedence of all kings, in virtue of his title of 
Cesar and heir to Charlemagne. His German chancery does not even give 
the title of majesty to any other crowned head. The kings of France might 
dispute the precedence with the emperors, as France had founded the real 
western empire, of which the name only subsists in Germany. They could 


plead not only the superiority of a hereditary crown over an elective dignity, 
but the advantage of being descended in an uninterrupted succession of 
sovereigns, who reigned over a great monarchy several centuries before any 
of those houses who are now in possession of crowns had attained to the 
least degree of dignity. However, they were determined to assert their right 
of precedence over all the other potentates of Europe. They alleged in 
support of their claim the title of “Most Christian,” to which the Spanish 
kings opposed theirs of “Most Catholic;” and since Charles V. had had a 
king of France prisoner at Madrid, the Spanish pride had made them more 
tenacious than ever of their rank. The English and Swedes, who pleaded 
none of these surnames at present, acknowledged as little as was possible 
this superiority. 

Rome was the place where these pretensions were formerly canvassed; 
the popes, who disposed of kingdoms by a bull, imagined they had a much 
greater right to settle the rank among crowned heads. This court, where 
everything passes in ceremony, was the tribunal for trying these varieties of 
greatness. France had always had the superiority there when she was more 
powerful than Spain; but since the reign of Charles V. Spain had let slip no 
opportunity of maintaining an equality. The dispute was left undetermined; 
the precedence at a procession, or an elbow-chair placed near the altar, or 
opposite the pulpit, were matters of triumph, and established titles to that 
precedence. The chimerical point of honor in these articles was at that time 
carried to aS great extremes among crowned heads as duels were among 
private persons. 

It happened, in 1661, that at the entry of a Swedish ambassador at 
London, Count d’Estrade, ambassador from France, and Baron Watteville, 
ambassador from the court of Spain, disputed the way. The Spaniard, 
having more money and a greater train of servants, gained the English 
populace over to his interest, who began to kill the French ambassador’s 
coach horses, and soon afterward fell upon his people, who being wounded 
took to their heels, and left the Spaniards to proceed in triumph with their 
swords drawn. 

Louis XIV. being informed of this insult offered to his ambassador, 
immediately recalled the minister he had at Madrid, and ordered the 
Spanish ambassador to leave France; broke off the conferences which were 
then in progress in Flanders, on the subject of the limits, and sent word to 
his father-in-law, Philip IV., that, unless he acknowledged the superiority of 


the French crown, and repaired the affront which had been offered its 
ambassador, by a public satisfaction, he would instantly renew the war. 
Philip IV. was not willing to plunge his kingdom into a fresh war for the 
sake of an ambassador’s precedence; he sent the count of Fuentes to declare 
to the king at Fontainebleau, in presence of all the foreign ministers who 
were then in France, that the Spanish ministers could no longer dispute the 
precedence with those of France. This was not clearly acknowledging the 
king’s pre-eminence, but it was a sufficient avowal of the weakness of the 
Spanish court. This court, which still preserved its haughtiness, murmured 
for a long time at its humiliation. Since then several Spanish ministers have 
renewed their old pretensions, and actually obtained an equality at 
Nimeguen; but Louis XIV. at that time acquired by his resolution a real 
superiority in Europe, by convincing all the powers how much he was to be 
feared. 

He had scarcely concluded this small affair with so much dignity, when 
he showed still more on an occasion in which his glory seemed not so much 
interested. During the long wars carried on against the Spaniards in Italy, 
the behavior of the young French gentry had inspired the cautious and 
jealous Italians with the notion of their being a headstrong and impetuous 
people. The Italians looked upon all the nations by whom theirs was 
overrun as barbarians, and the French as barbarians more gay, but at the 
Same time more dangerous, than the rest, as they introduced, into all 
families where they came, a taste for pleasures, with an air of contempt, and 
debauchery with outrage; in short, they were dreaded everywhere, and 
especially at Rome. 

The duke de Créqui, the French ambassador at the pope’s court, had 
greatly displeased the people of Rome by his arrogant behavior; his 
servants, a set of people who always carry the faults of their masters to 
extremes, committed the same disorders in Rome as the unbridled youth of 
France did in Paris, who at that time prided themselves in attacking the city 
watch every night. 

Some of this nobleman’s servants took it into their heads to fall, sword in 
hand, upon a party of the Corsi — who are the city guard at Rome — and 
put them to flight. The whole body of the Corsi, incensed at this ill usage, 
and cheered by Don Mario Chigi, brother of Alexander VII., the reigning 
pope, who hated the duke de Créqui, went with a multitude of his followers 
in arms, and besieged the duke in his own house. They even fired upon the 


ambassadress’s coach, as she was driving into her palace, killed one of her 
pages, and wounded several of her other servants. The duke de Créqui left 
Rome, loudly accusing the pope’s relatives, and even his holiness himself, 
of having countenanced this insult and murder. The pope deferred giving 
him satisfaction as long as he possibly could, in the belief that it requires 
only a little temporizing with the French, for everything to be forgotten. At 
the end of about four months he caused one of the Corsican guard, and a 
sbirro, to be hanged, and banished the governor of Rome, who was 
suspected of having authorized these violent proceedings: but he was in no 
small consternation when he learned that the French king threatened to lay 
siege to Rome; that he had already ordered troops to be transported into 
Italy for that purpose; and that Marshal du Plessis-Praslin was appointed 
general. This affair had become a national quarrel, and the king was 
determined to support the dignity of his crown. The pope, before he could 
be brought to make the concessions demanded of him, implored the 
mediation of all the Catholic princes, and at the same time did all in his 
power to stir them up against Louis XIV., but the situation of affairs was at 
that time unfavorable for the holy father. The emperor was attacked by the 
Turks; and Spain was engaged in an unsuccessful war against the 
Portuguese. 

The court of Rome therefore only irritated the king, without being able to 
hurt him. The Parliament of Provence summoned the pope to appear, and 
seized upon his county of Avignon. At any other time such an insult upon 
the papal dignity would have been followed by a peal of excommunications 
from the Vatican, but those arms were now equally useless and ridiculous. 
The holy father found himself under the necessity of giving way, and was 
obliged to banish his own brother from Rome; to send his nephew, Cardinal 
Chigi, in character of legate a latere, to render the king satisfaction; to break 
the Corsican guard; and to erect a pillar in the city of Rome, with an 
inscription expressing the injury and reparation. 

Cardinal Chigi was the first legate who had ever been sent from the 
papal court to ask pardon. Before that, the legates had always been sent to 
give laws, and impose the tax of the tenth penny. The king did not content 
himself with accepting these temporary ceremonies in return for an injury 
offered, nor yet with monuments which are equally so — for, some years 
afterward, he permitted this pyramid to be destroyed — but he obliged the 
court of Rome to restore Castro and Ronciglione to the duke of Parma; to 


indemnify the duke of Modena for his claims on Commachio; and thus, 
from an insult offered him, he derived the solid honor of being the protector 
of the Italian princes. 

While he thus supported his dignity, he forgot not to increase his power. 
The good management of his finances, under Colbert, enabled him to 
purchase Dunkirk and Mardyke of the king of England, for five millions of 
livres, at twenty-six livres ten sous the mark. Charles II., who was a 
spendthrift and a beggar, to his eternal disgrace, sold this place, which his 
subjects had purchased with their blood. Lord-Chancellor Hyde, who was 
accused of having advised or connived at this meanness, was banished on 
Oct. 27, 1662, by the English Parliament, who frequently punish the crimes 
of favorites, and sometimes even pass sentence upon its kings. 

In 1663, Louis set thirty thousand men to work to fortify Dunkirk both 
toward land and sea. A large basin was dug between the town and the 
citadel, capable of containing several men of war; so that the English had 
hardly sold this place, when it became the object of their terror. A short time 
afterward, in 1663, the king obliged the duke of Lorraine to give him up the 
stronghold of Marsal. This unfortunate prince, who, though he had a 
reputation as a soldier, was of a weak, fickle, and imprudent disposition, 
and had lately made a treaty, by which he gave the duchy of Lorraine to 
France after his death, on condition that the king should permit him to raise 
a million upon the territory; and the princes of the blood-royal of Lorraine 
should take rank as princes of the blood of France. This treaty, which was in 
vain registered by the Parliament of Paris, served only to produce new 
instances of levity on the side of the duke, who in the end thought himself 
very happy to give up Marsal, and throw himself upon the king’s clemency. 

Louis increased his dominions even in peace, and always kept himself in 
readiness for war, fortifying the frontier towns, augmenting the number of 
his troops, keeping them well disciplined, and frequently reviewing them in 
person. 

The Turks were then a very formidable people in Europe; they attacked 
the emperor and the Venetians at one and the same time. It has been a 
maxim in politics with the kings of France, ever since Francis I., to be in 
alliance with the Turkish emperors, not only on account of the advantage 
arising to their trade, but for the sake of preventing the house of Austria 
from becoming too powerful. However, a Christian king could not well 
refuse his assistance to the emperor, when so hard pressed. It was to the 


interest of France that the Turks should raise disturbances in Hungary, but 
not that they should get possession of it; and, lastly, the treaties in which 
Louis was engaged with the empire made this step as indispensable as it 
was honorable to him. 

Louis then sent six thousand men into Hungary, under the command of 
the count of Coligny, the only remaining branch of the family of Coligny, 
formerly so famous in our civil wars, and who perhaps deserves to be as 
much renowned as the admiral for his valor and virtuous qualifications. He 
was strictly connected by friendship with the great Condé; and not all the 
offers of Cardinal Mazarin could ever make him fail in what he owed to his 
friend. He was accompanied by the flower of the French nobility; and, 
among others, by the young Feuillade, a man of enterprising disposition, 
and unquenchable thirst for riches and glory. These went together into 
Hungary, to serve under General Montecuculi, who was making head 
against the Turkish vizier, Kiuperli, and who afterward, when he served 
against France, counterbalanced the reputation of the great Turenne. A great 
battle was fought at Saint Gothard, on the banks of the Raab, between the 
Imperial and Turkish armies, in which the French performed such prodigies 
of valor that the Germans themselves, who were not fond of them, could not 
help doing them justice. The Germans, however, are not treated with the 
Same justice by those writers who pretend to ascribe the honor of the 
victory wholly to the French. 

The king, while he thus settled his greatness in openly assisting the 
emperor, and raising the glory of the French arms, made a point of politics 
in secretly aiding the Portuguese against the king of Spain. Cardinal 
Mazarin had solemnly given up the cause of Portugal by the Pyrenean 
treaty; but the Spanish court, having been guilty of several little tacit 
infractions of that treaty, the French, in their turn, made a more bold and 
decisive one. Marshal Schomberg, a foreigner, and a Huguenot, was sent 
over to Portugal with four thousand French soldiery, who, under pretence of 
being in the pay of the Portuguese, were in fact maintained by the French 
king’s money. These French troops, in conjunction with a body of 
Portuguese, gained a complete victory over the Spanish army at Villa 
Viciosa, in June, 1664, by which the house of Braganza was fixed on the 
throne of Portugal. Louis now began to be looked upon as a warlike and 
politic prince; and Europe stood in dread of him even before he had 
declared war. 


By the same policy, he eluded the performance of the promises he had 
made, to join the few ships he had at that time with the Dutch fleet. He had 
entered into an alliance with the states-general, in the year 1662, about 
which time that republic had renewed a war with England, on the vain and 
idle subject of the honor of the flags, and its real claim to a trade in the 
Indies; Louis beheld with pleasure these two maritime powers sending 
fleets of a hundred sail every year to destroy each other, by the most 
obstinate fights that had ever been known, which only tended to the 
weakening of both sides. One of these engagements lasted for three days, 
and here it was that the Dutch admiral, de Ruyter, acquired the reputation of 
being the greatest seaman that had yet appeared. This was the man who 
burned the finest ships the English nation had, in their own harbors, not 
above four leagues distant from London. He made the Dutch flag 
triumphant at sea, where the English had hitherto always been the masters, 
and where Louis XIV. was as yet nothing. 

The empire of the sea was for some time divided between these two 
nations. They were then the only people who rightly understood the art of 
building ships, and employing them either for trade or war. France, during 
Richelieu’s ministry, thought herself powerful at sea, because, out of about 
threescore vessels, which was then the whole of its marine, it had about 
thirty fit to send to sea, the largest of which mounted only seventy guns. In 
Mazarin’s administration, they purchased what few ships they had from the 
Dutch. They were in want of sailors, officers, and manufactories, both for 
building and fitting out ships. The king with incredible diligence set about 
repairing the ruined condition of the marine, and to supply his kingdom 
with all it wanted; but in 1664 and 1665, while the English and Dutch 
covered the ocean with nearly three hundred sail of large men of war, he 
had not above fifteen or sixteen and those of the smallest rates, which were 
employed under the duke of Beaufort against the Barbary corsairs; and 
when the states-general pressed Louis XIV. to join his fleet to theirs, there 
was only one fireship in Brest harbor, which it was shameful to send, till 
upon their repeated remonstrances it was at last sent. This was no small 
disgrace to the French nation; but Louis, by his extraordinary vigilance, 
speedily and effectually removed it. 

But he furnished the states with much more essential and honorable 
assistance by land; he sent six thousand French to defend them against the 
bishop of Minster, a prelate of a warlike disposition, and implacable in his 


enmity, who was paid by England to distress the Dutch; but Louis made 
them pay dearly for this assistance, and behaved toward them like a great 
man in power, who sells his protection to a body of rich merchants. Colbert 
made them accountable, not only for the pay of these troops, but even for 
the charges of an embassy which was sent to England to conclude a peace 
for them with Charles II. Never was aid given with a worse grace, nor 
accepted with less thankfulness. 

The king, having thus exercised his troops in martial discipline, formed a 
number of good officers by the campaigns in Hungary, Holland, and 
Portugal, and asserted the honor of his name, and made it respected at 
Rome, beheld not a single potentate of whom he had occasion to stand in 
awe. England, visited by a plague, which laid waste the whole kingdom, 
and London reduced to ashes by a fatal conflagration, which was falsely 
charged on the Roman Catholics; the prodigality and continual indigence of 
Charles II., which proved as fatal to his affairs as the scourges of pestilence 
and fire, made France perfectly easy with respect to that nation. The 
emperor had scarcely recovered the losses he had suffered in the war with 
the Turk. The Spanish king, Philip IV., being on the point of death, and his 
kingdom in as weak a condition as himself, Louis XIV. remained the only 
powerful and formidable sovereign in Europe. He was young, rich, well 
served, blindly obeyed, and impatient to signalize himself and to become a 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER VII. THE CONQUEST OF 
FLANDERS. 


The king was not long without an opportunity he so earnestly desired. His 
father-in-law, Philip IV., died; this prince had by his first wife, sister of 
Louis XIII., the princess Maria Theresa, who was married to her cousin, 
Louis XIV., by which match the Spanish monarchy fell at length into the 
house of Bourbon, which had been so long its enemy. By his second 
marriage, he had Charles II., a weak and unhealthy child, but who lived to 
inherit his father’s crown, being the only surviving of three male children, 
the other two having died in their infancy. Louis XIV. pretended that 
Flanders and Franche-Comté, two provinces belonging to the kingdom of 
Spain, should by the laws of those provinces devolve to his wife, 
notwithstanding her former renunciation. Were the causes of kings to be 
tried by the laws of nations, before an impartial tribunal, perhaps this affair 
might have appeared a little doubtful. 

Louis submitted his claims to the examination of his council and the 
body of theologians, who declared them indisputable; but the council and 
confessor of Philip IV.’s widow, thought them very ill founded. This 
princess had a very powerful argument in her favor, the express law made 
by Charles V.; but Charles V.’s laws were very little attended to by the court 
of France. 

One of the pretexts made use of by the French king’s council was, that 
the five hundred thousand crowns which had been granted in dowry with 
his wife, had never been paid; but they had forgotten at the same time, that 
the marriage portion of Henry IV.’s daughter had likewise never been paid. 
The two courts at first waged a paper war with each other, in which the 
nicest calculations and most learned arguments were displayed on both 
sides; but reasons of state silenced all other pleas. 

The king, considering more in strength than arguments, marched in 
person into Flanders, in 1667, at the head of thirty-five thousand men; while 
another body of eight thousand was despatched toward Dunkirk, and a 
third, consisting of four thousand, to Luxemburg. Turenne had the 
command of this army, under his majesty. Colbert had multiplied the 
resources of the state, to furnish the necessary expenses. Louvois, the new 


secretary at war, had made immense preparations for carrying on the 
campaign, and magazines of all kinds were distributed over the frontiers. 
He was the first who introduced the advantageous method of supplying the 
army by magazines, which the weak condition of the government had 
hitherto rendered impracticable. Whatever place the king chose to lay siege 
to, or whithersoever he turned his arms, he was sure of finding supplies and 
subsistence ready. The quarters for the troops were all fixed, and their 
marches regulated. The officers were all kept close to their duty, by the 
strict discipline which this minister caused to be observed among them: and 
the presence of a young monarch, who was the idol of his army, made the 
strictness of their duty light, and even pleasing to them. The military degree 
became a right more inviolably observed than even that of birth. It was the 
man’s services, and not his family, that was considered; a thing which had 
hitherto been rarely seen. By this means an officer, however inconsiderable 
in point of birth, met with the encouragement due to his merit; and those of 
the most exalted rank had no reason for complaint. The infantry, who 
sustained all the weight of the war, since the disuse of lances, shared with 
the cavalry in those rewards of which they had till then been in sole 
possession. These new maxims in the government inspired everyone with a 
new kind of courage. 

The king, assisted by a general and minister of equal abilities, both 
jealous of each other, and striving who should best serve him, at the head of 
the best troops in Europe, and newly engaged in an alliance with Portugal, 
with all those advantages, attacks an ill-defended province of a ruined and 
distracted kingdom. He had only his mother-in-law, Philip IV.’s widow, to 
deal with, and she a weak woman, whose unfortunate administration left her 
kingdom defenceless. She had made her confessor, one Father Nitard, a 
German Jesuit, prime minister, a man as fit for lording it over his penitent, 
as he was unfit for governing a state, having nothing of the minister or the 
churchman but haughtiness and ambition. He had the insolence one day to 
say to the duke of Lerma, even before he came into the administration: “It is 
you who ought to show me respect, since I have every day your God in my 
hands, and your queen at my feet.” With all this insolence, so contrary to 
true greatness of mind, he suffered the treasury to remain without money, 
all the fortifications in the kingdom to go to ruin, the harbors to be without 
shipping, and the army without discipline, destitute of generals, badly paid, 


and still worse commanded, in presence of an enemy who possessed all the 
requisites which Spain wanted. 

The art of attacking places was not as perfect as it now is, because that of 
fortifying and defending them was not so well known. The frontiers of 
Spanish Flanders were almost destitute of fortifications, and even garrisons. 

Louis then had nothing more to do than to present himself before them. 
He entered Charleroi as he would Paris; Ath and Tournay were taken in two 
days; Furnes, Armentiéres, and Courtrai made as little resistance. The king 
entered the trenches before Douay, July 6, 1667, and the next morning it 
capitulated. Lille, which was the finest town in that country, and the only 
one well fortified, having a garrison of six hundred men, capitulated after 
nine days’ siege. The Spaniards had only eight thousand men to oppose a 
victorious army, and even the rear guard of this small body was cut in 
pieces by the marquis, afterward marshal, de Créqui: the remainder hid 
itself within the walls of Brussels and Mons, leaving Louis to carry on his 
conquests, without striking a blow. 

This campaign, which was made in the midst of abundance, and had 
been attended with such easy successes, seemed a party of pleasure made 
by a court. High living, luxury, and pleasures were then first introduced into 
our armies, at the same time that the strictest discipline was established. The 
officers performed military duty much more exactly than before; but with 
every kind of convenience. Marshal Turenne had for a long time been 
served only upon iron plates, when in camp. Marquis d’Humieres was the 
first, at the siege of Arras, in 1658, who was served in plate in the trenches, 
and had different courses at his table. But in this campaign of 1667, where a 
young monarch, who was fond of magnificence, held the most brilliant 
court amidst the fatigues of the field, everyone prided himself in showing a 
taste for splendor, elegant living, dress, and equipage. This luxury, the 
certain mark of riches in a great state, and frequently the cause of ruin to a 
small one, was nothing in comparison with what has been seen since. The 
king, his generals, and ministers, then went to the rendezvous of the army 
on horseback; whereas now, there is not a captain of horse, nor the secretary 
of a general officer, but has his postchaise hung on springs, in which he 
travels with greater ease and convenience than in those days a person could 
make a visit from one part of Paris to another. 

This delicacy in the officers did not hinder them from going into the 
trenches with their steel caps and cuirasses: the king himself set the 


example. This prudent precaution preserved many a great man. It has been 
too much neglected since by our young people, who are naturally tender 
and effeminate, though courageous, and who seem to dread fatigue more 
than danger. 

The rapidity of the king’s conquests filled Brussels with alarm. The 
inhabitants already began to remove their effects to Antwerp. All Flanders 
might have been conquered in a single campaign. The king only wanted a 
sufficient number of troops to put into those places which were ready to 
open their gates at his approach. Louvois advised him to put large garrisons 
into the conquered towns, and to fortify them; and Vauban, one of the many 
great men and surprising geniuses who appeared in this century, for the 
service of Louis XIV., was appointed for this purpose. He constructed the 
fortifications on a new method of his own, which is now the standard for all 
good engineers. It was a matter of surprise to see towns surrounded by walls 
which were almost on a level with the neighboring country. The old lofty 
and menacing ramparts were only more exposed by their height to the force 
of the artillery; but by making them sloping or shelving, they were the less 
liable to this inconvenience. He built the citadel of Lille on these principles. 
At that time — 1686 — the government of a town and its citadel were 
among the French always vested in the same person; but now an innovation 
was made in favor of Vauban, who was the first governor of a citadel: and 
here we may observe that the first of those plans in relief, which are to be 
seen in the gallery of the Louvre, was that of the fortifications of Lille. 

The king now hastened back to Paris to enjoy the acclamations of his 
people, the adorations of his courtiers and mistresses, and partake of the 
splendid entertainments which he gave to his court. 


CHAPTER VIII. CONQUEST OF FRANCHE- 
COMTE — PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


The whole court was taken up with the diversions at St. Germain, when, in 
the midst of winter, in the month of January, everyone was surprised to see 
troops in motion on all sides, and several bodies coming and going on the 
road to Champagne, in the three bishoprics. Several trains of battering 
cannon, and wagons loaded with ammunition, stopped under different 
pretences on the route which leads from Champagne to Burgundy. This part 
of France was the scene of movements, of which no one could conjecture 
the cause. Foreigners, through interest, and the courtiers, through curiosity, 
exhausted themselves in surmises; Germany was alarmed; but everyone was 
alike ignorant of the object of these vast preparations and irregular marches. 
Never was more secrecy observed in a conspiracy than in this expedition of 
Louis XIV. At length, on February 2, the king himself set out from St. 
Germain, with the young duke of Enghien and some of his courtiers, the 
other officers being at the place of rendezvous appointed for the troops. He 
made long journeys on horseback, and arrived at Dijon. Twenty thousand 
men, who had been assembled on different routes, met the same day in 
Franche-Comté, some leagues from Besancon, and the great Condé 
appeared at their head, having his friend Bouteville-Montmorency for his 
lieutenant-general, lately made duke of Luxembourg, and who had always 
preserved an inviolable attachment to him through every change of his 
fortune. Luxembourg had studied the art of war under the great Condé, and 
his great merit obliged the king, who did not love him, to employ him. 

The springs of this unforeseen expedition were these: the prince of 
Condé was jealous of Turenne’s reputation; and Louvois of his favor with 
his master. Condé’s jealousy was that of a hero, Louvois’s that of a minister. 
The prince, who was governor of Burgundy, which borders on Franche- 
Comté, had formed the project of making himself master of this province 
during the winter season, in as short a time as Turenne had taken in the 
foregoing summer to make the conquest of French Flanders. He 
immediately communicated his scheme to Louvois, who eagerly embraced 
it, glad of an opportunity of removing Turenne to a distance, and making 
him useless, and at the same time of serving his master. 


This province, which was then very poor, but extremely well peopled, is 
forty leagues long, and twenty broad. It was called Franche-Comté — the 
free country — and was actually so; for the Spanish kings were rather its 
protectors than its masters: and though this country was in the government 
of Flanders, yet it was very little dependent on it. The administration was 
divided and disputed between the parliament and the governor of Franche- 
Comté. The people enjoyed many privileges, which the court of Madrid 
were cautious of infringing on, being desirous to keep fair with a province 
that was jealous of its rights, and so near a neighbor to France. Never did 
people live under a milder government, or were more attached to their 
sovereigns. They had preserved an affection for the house of Austria for 
almost two generations; but this was rather the love of their liberty. 

In a word, Franche-Comté was happy, though poor; but as it was a kind 
of republic, there were necessarily some factions among its inhabitants; and 
notwithstanding what is said by Pellisson, Louis did not confine himself 
merely to force on this occasion. 

He began by gaining over some of the inhabitants, by presents and 
promises. He made sure of the abbot, John Watteville, brother of him who, 
having insulted the French ambassador at a public entry into London, had 
by this outrage occasioned the humiliation of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Austria. This abbot, who had formerly been an officer, then a 
Carthusian friar, afterward a Turk, and last of all a churchman, had the 
promise of being made high dean, and of having several other preferments 
in the church. The count of St. Amour, the governor’s nephew, was likewise 
bribed, and the governor himself at last proved not inflexible. A number of 
the counsellors of the parliament were bought at a reasonable rate, and these 
private intrigues were at their very beginning seconded by an army of 
twenty thousand men. Besancon, the capital of the province, was invested 
by the prince of Condé. Luxembourg marched to Salins; and the next day 
Besancon and Salins surrendered. Besancon insisted on no other terms of 
capitulation than that it should remain in possession of the holy 
handkerchief, which was held in great reverence in that city, and which was 
readily granted them. The king having arrived at Dijon, Louvois, who had 
hastened to the frontiers to direct all the marches, informed him that these 
two towns were besieged and taken. The king hastened to show himself to 
fortune, who did everything for him. 


In person, he next laid siege to Déle, a place reputed very strong, in 
which the count of Montrevel commanded; a man of distinguished valor, 
who was faithful to the Spanish government, which he hated, and a 
parliament which he despised. His garrison consisted of no more than four 
hundred soldiers and the inhabitants of the place, and yet he bravely 
resolved to defend it. The trenches were not carried on in form; for no 
sooner were they opened than a crowd of young volunteers, who had 
followed the king, flew to attack the counterscarp, on which they made a 
lodgment. The prince of Condé, whose age and experience gave him a more 
sedate courage, supported them properly, and by sharing in their danger 
extricated them from it. This prince was everywhere with his son, and went 
to give an account of all that passed to the king, as if he had been an officer 
who had his fortune to make. The king remained in his quarters, where he 
displayed the dignity of a monarch in his court, rather than that impetuous 
ardor which is by no means necessary. The same ceremonials were 
observed there as at St. Germain. He had his great couch and his lesser one; 
he had his drawing-rooms, his public audience-hall in his tent, and never 
stooped from the dignity of the throne in any other respect than that of 
permitting his general officers and aides-de-camp to dine at the same table 
with him. He never was seen to expose himself to the ruder fatigues of war, 
nor to show that rash courage for which Francis I. and Henry IV. were so 
famous, who greedily sought after danger in all shapes. He was contented 
with not fearing it himself, and with encouraging all about him to rush into 
it with ardor for his service. He entered Déle after four days’ siege, and 
twelve days after his departure from St. Germain, and in less than three 
weeks the whole province of Franche-Comté was reduced. The Spanish 
council, both amazed and incensed at the small resistance which had been 
made, wrote the governor that, “the French king should have sent his valets 
to take possession of the province, instead of marching against it in person.” 

So much ambition and good fortune roused Europe from its lethargy. The 
empire began to stir, and the emperor to raise troops. The Swiss nation, who 
are neighbors to the people of Franche-Comté, and who have nothing to 
depend upon but their liberty, trembled for themselves. The rest of Flanders 
might be invaded the ensuing spring; the Dutch, whose interest it had 
always been to have the French their friends, shuddered at the thoughts of 
having them for neighbors. Spain had then recourse for protection, and 


actually received it from that inconsiderable nation, which it had hitherto 
looked upon as a contemptible and rebellious people. 

Holland was then governed by John de Witt, who had been chosen grand 
pensionary, when he was only twenty-five years old; a man who had the 
freedom of his country as much at heart as his own personal greatness; 
wedded to the old republican principles, frugality and moderation, he kept 
only one man and a maid, and always went on foot at The Hague, while in 
the negotiations of Europe his name was ranked with that of the most 
powerful kings: he was a person of unwearied application, of the greatest 
regularity, prudence, and assiduity in public affairs; an excellent citizen, a 
great politician, and yet in the end very unfortunate. 

He had contracted a friendship with Sir William Temple, the English 
ambassador at The Hague, which is rarely to be found between statesmen. 
Sir William was a philosopher, who blended a taste for literature with public 
affairs, and an honest man, notwithstanding that Bishop Burnet has 
reproached him with atheism. He was born with a prudent republican 
genius, and loved Holland like his own country, because it was the seat of 
liberty, of which he was as jealous as the grand pensionary himself. These 
two excellent members of the community, joined with Count Dohna, the 
Swedish ambassador, to stop the French king’s progress. 

This period was distinguished by rapid events. French Flanders had been 
taken within three months and Franche-Comté in the space of three weeks. 
The treaty entered into between Holland, England, and Sweden, for 
maintaining the balance of power in Europe, and bridling the ambition of 
Louis XIV., was proposed and concluded in five days. 

The French monarch was not a little incensed that a pitiful state like that 
of Holland should have presumed to think of setting bounds to his 
conquests, and being the arbiter between crowned heads; and still more so, 
that it was in a condition to do it. He was sensibly affected by this indignity 
put upon his greatness by the Dutch, which he was obliged to swallow for 
the present; but for which he from that instant meditated revenge. 

Ambitious, powerful, and incensed as he was, he yet found it most 
prudent to divert the storm which began to gather from all parts of Europe. 
He, himself, made the first overtures for peace. Aix-la-Chapelle was 
selected by the courts of France and Spain for the place of conference, and 
Pope Clement IX. was chosen mediator. 


The court of Rome, to cover its weakness with a show of credit, 
earnestly contended for the honor of being the arbiter between crowned 
heads. It had been disappointed at the Peace of the Pyrenees; but it seemed 
to have carried its point at this of Aix-la-Chapelle. A nuncio was sent to the 
congress, to be a phantom of an arbiter between phantoms of 
plenipotentiaries. The Dutch, who already felt a thirst for honor, would not 
share that of concluding what they had begun with any other. Accordingly 
everything was in fact settled at St. Germain, by their ambassador, Van 
Beuning. What had been privately agreed upon there with him was sent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle to be signed in great pomp by the ministers assembled at 
the congress. Who could have supposed thirty years before, that a burgher 
of Holland would oblige the kings of France and Spain to abide by his 
arbitration? 

This Van Beuning, who was burgomaster of Amsterdam, had all the 
vivacity of a Frenchman, with the pride of a Spaniard. He took pleasure in 
thwarting the king’s imperious disposition on all occasions; and opposed a 
republican inflexibility to the magisterial tone, which the French ministers 
began to assume. “Do you doubt the king’s word?” said M. de Lionne to 
him, one day at a conference. “I know not what the king may intend,” said 
Van Beuning, “I only consider what he may do.” In short, at the court of the 
proudest monarch in the world, a simple burgomaster concluded by his own 
authority a peace by which the king was obliged to restore Franche-Comté. 
The Dutch would have been much better pleased had he restored Flanders, 
by which they would have been freed from so formidable a neighbor: but all 
Europe thought the king showed sufficient moderation in parting with 
Franche-Comté. However, he was a greater gainer by keeping the towns in 
Flanders, as by this means he opened himself a way into Holland, whose 
destruction he meditated even while he appeared to make the greatest 
concessions. 


CHAPTER IX. MAGNIFICENCE OF LOUIS XIV. 
— CONQUEST OF HOLLAND. 


Louis XIV., being obliged to remain peaceable for some time, continued, as 
he had begun, to regulate, fortify, and embellish his kingdom. His example 
showed that an absolute prince, who has good intentions, can compass the 
greatest things without difficulty. He had only to command; and the 
successes in the administration were no less rapid than his conquests had 
been. It was a thing truly wonderful to see the seaports, which were in a 
manner desolate and in ruins, now surrounded with works which served at 
once for their ornament and defence, full of shipping and seamen, and 
containing upward of sixty large vessels, which might occasionally be fitted 
for war. New colonies were every day sailing from all the ports in the 
kingdom, under the protection of the French flag, for America, the East 
Indies, and the coast of Barbary. At the same time, thousands of hands were 
employed at home under the king’s eye, in raising immense edifices, and in 
all the arts which architecture introduces; while those of the more noble and 
ingenious kind embellished the court and capital, and diffused a degree of 
delight and fame over the kingdom, of which the preceding age had not 
even an idea. Literature flourished, and good taste and sound reasoning 
made their way into the schools of error and barbarism. But a more 
circumstantial account of these things, which made the happiness and glory 
of France, will be found in their proper place in this work; at present we 
must confine ourselves to general and military affairs. 

At this period Portugal exhibited a strange spectacle to the rest of 
Europe. Don Alphonso, the unworthy son of the fortunate Don John of 
Braganza, reigned in that kingdom. He was a weak and hot-headed man. 
His wife, a daughter of the duke of Nemours, had conceived a passion for 
his brother, Don Pedro, and had the boldness to form a design of dethroning 
her husband and marrying the man she loved. The brutality of her husband 
in some measure justified this bold attempt of the queen’s. Alphonso was of 
a more than common bodily strength: he had had a child by a courtesan, 
whom he publicly acknowledged for his own: he had for a long time 
cohabited with his wife, and yet, notwithstanding all this, she accused him 
of impotence, and having by her dexterous management acquired that 


authority in the kingdom which her husband had lost by his mad frenzy, she 
shut him up in a prison, and obtained a dispensation from the pope to marry 
her brother-in-law. It is not in the least surprising that the court of Rome 
should grant these dispensations; but it is extraordinary that those who have 
the power in their own hands should stand in need of them. This event, 
which affected only the royal family, and caused no revolution in the 
kingdom of Portugal, nor produced any change in the affairs of Europe, 
merits our attention only on account of its singularity. 

France soon afterward gave asylum to a king who descended from the 
throne in another manner; this was John Casimir, king of Poland, who 
renewed the example of Queen Christina. Tired by the fatigues of 
government, and desiring to live happily, he chose Paris for the place of his 
retreat, and retired to the abbey of St. Germain, of which he was abbot. 
Paris, which had for some years past been the abode of all the arts, afforded 
a delightful residence for a prince who sought the enjoyment of social 
pleasures, and was a lover of learning. He had been a Jesuit and a cardinal, 
before he was king; and now, equally disgusted with the regal and 
ecclesiastical state, was only desirous of living as a private person and a 
philosopher, and would never suffer the title of majesty to be given him at 
Paris. 

But an affair of a more interesting nature took up the attention of all the 
Christian potentates. 

The Turks, who, though not so formidable as under their Mahomets, 
their Selims, and their Solymans, were still dangerous, and strengthened by 
our divisions, had been laying siege to the island of Candia for over two 
years, with all the forces of the empire. We can hardly say whether it was 
more astonishing that the Venetians made so long a defence, or that the 
princes of Europe should have abandoned them. 

Times were greatly changed. Formerly, when Christendom was in a 
barbarous state, a pope, or even a monk, could send forth millions of 
Christians to make war upon the Mahometans in their own empire: our 
dominions were stripped of men and money, to make the conquest of the 
wretched and barren province of Judea; and now that the island of Candia, 
deemed the bulwark of Christendom, was overrun by sixty thousand Turks, 
the Christian kings looked on with indifference while it was lost. A few 
galleys sent by the Maltese and the pope were the only reinforcements this 
republic received to defend itself against the whole Ottoman Empire. The 


senate of Venice, with all its prudence, was unable with such weak aid to 
withstand the grand vizier, Kiuperli, who was an able minister, a still more 
able general, and master of the Turkish Empire, assisted by a formidable 
army, and even provided with good engineers. 

Louis vainly attempted to set the other princes of Europe an example in 
assisting Candia. The galleys and ships of war which he had newly built in 
the port of Toulon transported thither seven thousand men, under the 
command of the duke of Beaufort: but this assistance proved too weak in 
this dangerous juncture, no other court choosing to imitate the generosity of 
France. 

A private French gentleman, named la Feuillade, did an action on this 
occasion which had no example but in the old times of chivalry. He carried 
nearly three hundred gentlemen over to Candia at his own expense, though 
he had but a moderate fortune. If any other nation had assisted the Venetians 
in the same proportion with la Feuillade, it is more than probable that the 
island might have been saved. These reinforcements, however, only served 
to retard its fall for some days, and to spill a great deal of blood to no 
purpose. The duke of Beaufort was killed in a sally; and the city, reduced to 
a heap of ashes, capitulated on Sept. 16, 1669. 

At this siege, the Turks had showed themselves superior even to the 
Christians, in the knowledge of the military art. The largest cannon which 
had hitherto been seen in Europe were cast in their camp. They were the 
first who drew parallel lines in the trenches. It is from them that we learned 
this custom; but they were indebted for it to an Italian engineer. It is certain 
that a victorious people, such as the Turks were, with their experience, 
courage, riches, and that unwearied perseverance which was _ their 
distinguishing characteristic, might have conquered Italy, and made 
themselves masters of Rome in a very little time; but the dastardly emperors 
they have since had, their bad generals, and their faulty administration have 
preserved Christendom. 

The king, little affected with these distant events, waited only for the 
ripening of his grand project of conquering all the Netherlands, and 
beginning by Holland. The opportunity became every day more favorable. 
This little republic was mistress of the seas, but by land nothing could be 
more weak. In alliance with England and Spain, and at peace with France, 
she placed too much security in treaties, and the advantages accruing from 
an immense trade: and with a well-disciplined and invincible naval power 


her land forces were as badly provided and contemptible. The cavalry was 
composed only of burghers, who never stirred out of their houses, and paid 
the dregs of the people to do duty in their stead. The infantry was nearly 
upon the same footing. Commissions in the army, and even the command of 
garrison towns, were given to children, or to the relations of burgomasters, 
brought up in idleness and inexperience, who considered their posts in the 
same light as priests do their benefices. The pensionary, John de Witt, 
endeavored to reform this abuse; but he did not endeavor sufficiently, and 
this was one of the great faults of this famous republican. 

In order to facilitate Louis’s scheme, it was previously necessary to 
detach England from its alliance with the Dutch, whose ruin seemed 
inevitably to follow upon their being deprived of this support. The king 
found it no difficult matter to persuade Charles II. to concur in his designs. 
This monarch was not much affected by the disgrace thrown upon his reign 
and the English nation, when his ships were bumed in the river Thames by 
the Dutch fleet. He entertained no thoughts of revenge or conquest. He was 
desirous of enjoying a life of pleasure, and reigning as much as possible 
without control. This was his weak side; accordingly Louis, who had only 
to speak the word, and be supplied with what money he had occasion for, 
promised Charles a very considerable sum, who was not able to raise any 
himself without the concurrence of his parliament. This secret alliance 
between the two kings, which was formed in 1670, was known to no one in 
France but to the king’s sister-in-law, to Louvois, and Turenne. 

A young princess, then, who was only twenty-five years of age, was the 
plenipotentiary pitched upon to put the finishing hand to this treaty with 
Charles. A visit which the king was to make to his new conquests of 
Dunkirk and Lille served as a pretence for his sister-in-law’s journey over to 
England. The pomp and grandeur of the ancient kings of Asia were nothing 
in comparison with the magnificence of this excursion. The king was 
always preceded or followed by thirty thousand men while on the road, 
some of whom were destined to reinforce the garrisons of the conquered 
countries, others to work at the fortifications, and the rest to level the roads. 
His majesty was also accompanied by the queen, his consort, all the 
princesses of the blood, and the most beautiful ladies of his court, among 
whom his sister-in-law shone with a superior lustre, and secretly enjoyed 
the glory and satisfaction of all this parade, which was wholly on her 
account. It was one continual feast from St. Germain to Lille. 


The king, willing to gain the hearts of his new subjects, and to dazzle the 
eyes of the neighboring states, distributed his liberalities wherever he came, 
to a degree of profusion. The most magnificent presents were lavished on 
everyone who had the least pretext for speaking to him. Princess Henrietta 
embarked at Calais to pay a visit to her brother, who had already come as 
far as Canterbury to receive her. Charles, blinded by the love he bore his 
sister, and the great sums promised him from France, signed everything that 
Louis XIV. desired, and laid a foundation for the ruin of Holland, in the 
midst of feastings and diversions. 

The loss of the duchess of Orleans, who died in a sudden and shocking 
manner, immediately upon her return from England, drew great suspicions 
upon the duke of Orleans, her husband, but made no alteration in what had 
been resolved upon between the two kings. The spoils of the republic they 
had devoted to destruction were already shared by the secret treaty between 
them, in the same manner as Flanders had been shared between the Dutch 
and the French in 1635. Thus states frequently change their views, their 
alliances, and their enmities, and are not unfrequently disappointed in all 
their projects. The rumor of this approaching expedition began to spread 
abroad, but Europe listened to it without being stirred. The emperor, taken 
up with seditions in Hungary, the Swede lulled asleep by negotiations, and 
the Spanish monarchy still weak and ever irresolute and slow in its 
determinations, left Louis XIV. to follow the career of his ambition 
uninterrupted. 

To complete its misfortune, Holland was at that time divided into two 
factions, the one composed of rigid republicans, to whom the least shadow 
of absolute authority seemed a monster contrary to the laws of human 
society; the other of republicans of a more moderate disposition, who were 
desirous of investing the young prince of Orange, afterward the famous 
William III., with the posts and dignities of his ancestors. The grand 
pensionary, John de Witt, and his brother Cornelius, were at the head of the 
rigid sticklers for liberty; but the young prince’s party began to gain ground. 
The republic was more attentive to its domestic dissensions than to the 
danger which threatened it from without, and thus contributed to its own 
ruin. 

Louis not only purchased the king of England, but he brought over the 
elector of Cologne, and the famous Van Galen, bishop of Miinster, who was 
greedy for war and plunder, and was naturally an enemy to the Dutch. Louis 


had formerly assisted them against the bishop, and now joined with him for 
their destruction. The Swedes, who had joined with the republic in 1668, to 
check the progress of a conqueror who had then no designs against them, 
abandoned her as soon as they saw her threatened with ruin, and renewed 
their old connections with France, on condition of receiving the former 
subsidies. 

It is somewhat singular and worthy of remark that of all the enemies who 
were about to fall upon this petty state, there was not one that could allege a 
lawful pretext for entering into the war. This was much such an undertaking 
as the league between Louis XII., the emperor Maximilian, and the king of 
Spain, who entered into a covenant to destroy the republic of Venice, only 
for being rich and haughty. 

The states-general, in the utmost consternation, wrote to the king, 
beseeching him in the humblest manner to let them know if the great 
preparations he was making were really destined against them, his ancient 
friends and faithful allies. They asked how they had offended him, or what 
satisfaction he required. To these remonstrances he returned the answer that 
he should employ his troops in such manner as became his dignity, for 
which he should be accountable to no one. All the reasons his ministers 
could give were that the writer of the Dutch Gazette had been too insolent, 
and that Van Beuning was said to have caused a medal to be struck 
reflecting upon the honor of Louis XIV. Van Beuning’s Christian name was 
Joshua. A taste for devices prevailed at that time in France. Louis XIV. had 
taken a sun for his, with this legend: “Nec pluribus impar.” Now, it was 
pretended that Van Beuning, in the medal in question, which, however, 
never had existence, was represented with a sun, and these words for the 
motto: In conspectu meo stetit sol: “At sight of me the sun stood still.” It is 
certain that the states-general had ordered a medal to be struck, expressing 
all the glorious deeds of the republic in the following legend: “Assertis 
legibus, emendatis sacris, adjutis, defensis, conciliatis regibus, vindicata 
marium libertate, stabilita oribis Europe quiete:” “The laws asserted, 
religion amended, princes succored, defended, and reconciled; the freedom 
of the ocean vindicated, and peace restored to Europe.” 

In all this they boasted of nothing more than they had done, and yet they 
ordered the mould of this medal to be destroyed in order to appease Louis’s 
anger. 


The king of England on his side pretended that their fleet denied the 
honors due to the English flag, by refusing to lower their topsails to an 
English pleasure-boat, and complained of a certain picture in which 
Cornelius de Witt, the pensionary’s brother, was painted with the ensigns of 
a conqueror. On the background the painter had exhibited a representation 
of ships on fire. The truth is, that Cornelius de Witt, who bore a 
considerable share in the maritime exploits against England, had indulged 
himself in this trifling monument of his fame; but the picture itself was in a 
manner unknown, and hung in a room where hardly anyone ever entered. 
The English ministers, who had transmitted their master’s pretended 
grievances in writing to the states-general, made mention of certain 
“abusive pictures.” Now, the Dutch, who always translate the memorials of 
foreign ministers into French, had rendered the term “abusive,” by the 
French word fautis, trompeurs, false or lying pictures; upon which they 
answered that they did not know what was meant by “lying pictures;” in 
short, they never once conceived that it related to this portrait of their 
fellow-citizen, nor could they imagine this to be a pretext for the war. 

All that the efforts of ambition and human foresight could devise for the 
destruction of a nation was put in practice by Louis XIV. The history of 
mankind hardly fumishes us with an instance of such formidable 
preparations being made for so small an expedition. Of all the different 
conquerors that have invaded a part of the world, not one ever began the 
career of conquest with so many regular troops and so much money as 
Louis employed in subduing the petty state of the United Provinces. No less 
than fifty millions, which were worth ninety-seven millions of our present 
currency, were expended in these pompous preparations. Thirty men of war, 
of fifty guns each, joined the English fleet, consisting of a hundred sail. The 
king, accompanied by his brother, the duke of Orleans, marched at the head 
of one hundred and twelve thousand men toward Maestricht and Charleroi, 
on the frontiers of Spanish Flanders and Holland. The bishop of Miinster 
and the elector of Cologne had about twenty thousand more. Prince Condé 
and Marshal Turenne were the generals of the king’s army, and the duke of 
Luxembourg commanded under them. Vauban had the direction of the 
sieges. Louvois was present in all places, with his customary vigilance. 
Never was there an army so magnificent, and at the same time so well 
disciplined; but the king’s household troops, which were newly reformed, 
made a most glorious spectacle. They consisted of four companies of gardes 


du corps, or body-guards, each company composed of three hundred 
gentlemen, among whom were a considerable number of young cadets, who 
served without pay, but were equally subject to strict military discipline 
with the rest; two hundred gendarmes of the guard, two hundred light horse, 
five hundred musketeers, three hundred chosen gentlemen remarkable for 
their youth and handsome appearance, twelve companies of gendarmerie, 
since augmented to the number of sixteen; even the hundred Swiss regiment 
accompanied the king on this occasion, and the royal regiment of French 
and Swiss guards mounted before the house where he took up his residence, 
or at the door of his tent. These troops, the greater part of whom were 
covered with gold and silver, were at once the object of terror and 
admiration to a people who were strangers to all kinds of magnificence; and 
the exact discipline which was kept up in this army made it appear in a 
different light from any that had yet been seen. There were at that time no 
inspectors of the horse and foot, as there have since been; but these offices 
were performed by two men who were singular in their way. Martinet put 
the infantry upon the footing of discipline in which we now see it; and the 
chevalier de Fourilles did the same by the cavalry. Martinet had, a year 
before, introduced the use of the bayonet among some of the regiments: 
before him it had never been made use of in a constant or uniform manner. 
This last effort of what perhaps is the most terrible of the whole military art 
was already known, but had been little practised, because spears were still 
much in use. This same officer likewise invented copper boats for bridges, 
which might easily be transported in wagons, or on horseback. The king, 
confident of success and glory from all these advantages, carried along with 
him a historian to write his conquests. This was Pellisson, of whom mention 
will be made in the article of polite arts, a person whose talent lay more in 
good writing than avoiding flattery. 

Against the great Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, Vauban, an army of one 
hundred and thirty thousand men, an incredible train of artillery, and 
immense sums of money to bribe the fidelity of those who commanded 
garrison towns, what had the republic of Holland to oppose? A young 
prince of weak constitution, who had never seen a battle or a siege, and 
about twenty-five thousand bad soldiers, which were all the strength of the 
country. William, prince of Orange, who was about twenty-two years old, 
had lately been elected captain-general of the land forces, in spite of the 
opposition of John de Witt, who could no longer withstand the wishes of the 


nation. This prince, under the Dutch phlegm, concealed an ardent ambition 
and love of glory, which ever afterward manifested itself in his conduct, 
without ever appearing in his discourse. He was of a cold and sour 
disposition, but of an active and penetrating genius. His courage, which 
never abandoned him, supported his feeble and languid body under fatigues 
which seemed above his strength. He was valiant without ostentation, 
ambitious without being fond of vainglory, and endowed by nature with a 
phlegmatic obstinacy, formed for combating adversity. He delighted in war 
and politics, and was equally a stranger to the joys of society, or the 
pleasures attendant upon greatness; in a word, he was in almost every 
respect the direct opposite to Louis XIV. 

He was at first unable to stem the torrent which overflowed his country; 
his forces were but inconsiderable, and even his authority was greatly 
limited by the states. The whole power of France was ready to fall upon a 
republic which had nothing to defend it. The imprudent duke of Lorraine, 
who endeavored to raise troops in order to join his fortune with that of the 
republic, had just beheld his country seized upon by the French troops, with 
as much facility as they can seize upon Avignon on any quarrel with the 
Papal see. 

In the meantime the king caused his armies to advance on the side of the 
Rhine, into those countries which border upon Holland, Cologne, and 
Flanders. He ordered money to be distributed among the inhabitants of all 
the villages which were likely to suffer from the march of his troops 
through them. If a private gentleman made the least complaint to him, he 
was sure of being dismissed with a present. An envoy being sent from the 
governor of the Netherlands to make a representation of some disorders 
committed by the soldiers, the king with his own hand presented him with 
his picture, richly set in diamonds, and valued at over twelve thousand 
francs. This behavior attracted the admiration of the people, and made them 
stand more in awe of his power. 

The king was at the head of his household, and a body of his choicest 
troops, in all amounting to thirty thousand men. Turenne had the command 
under him. Prince Condé was likewise at the head of as strong an army. The 
other corps, commanded alternately by Luxembourg and Chamilly, 
occasionally formed separate armies, which could all join one another in 
case of necessity. 


The campaign was opened by the siege of four towns at once, Rheinberg, 
Orsoi, Wesel, and Borbeck; names which merit a place in this history only 
on account of the event. These were taken almost as soon as they were 
invested; Rheinberg, which the king thought proper to besiege in person, 
did not stand a single attack; and, in order to make more sure of its 
reduction, means had been found to corrupt the lieutenant of the garrison, 
one Dosseri, an Irishman, who, after having been base enough to sell his 
trust, was so imprudent as to retire to Maestricht, where the prince of 
Orange punished his treachery with death. 

All the strongholds on the Yssel capitulated. Some of the garrisons sent 
the keys of their town as soon as they perceived two or three squadrons of 
the French appear in sight. Several officers fled from the towns where they 
were in garrison, even before the enemy had entered their territories: in 
short, the consternation was general. The prince of Orange had not a 
sufficient force to take the field. All Holland prepared to submit to the yoke 
as soon as the king should cross the Rhine. The prince of Orange caused 
lines to be drawn with the utmost haste on the other side the river; and even 
after he had done this, he was sensible how impossible it was for him to 
defend them. Nothing now remained but to discover, if possible, in what 
part the French intended to throw over a bridge, in order to oppose their 
passage. In fact, it was the king’s intention to pass the river on a bridge of 
those little copper boats, invented by Martinet. At that time the prince of 
Condé had received information from some of the country people that the 
dryness of the season had formed a ford on a branch of the Rhine, near an 
old castle, which served as an office for the toll-gatherers, and was called 
Toll Huis, or the Toll-house. The king ordered this ford to be sounded. 
According to Pellisson, who was an eye-witness of the whole, there was not 
above forty or fifty paces to swim over in the midst of this arm of the river. 
This was in fact nothing, for a number of horses abreast entirely broke the 
current of the water, which was of itself very weak. The landing on the 
opposite side was very easy, as it was defended only by four or five hundred 
horsemen, and two weak regiments of foot, without any cannon. The French 
artillery played upon those in flank, while the household troops, and some 
of the best of the cavalry, crossed the river without any hazard, to the 
number of fifteen thousand men. Condé crossed at the same time in one of 
the copper boats. Some few Dutch officers, who at first made a show of 
advancing into the water in order to oppose their landing, took to their heels 


the instant the French troops drew near to the shore, unable to stand before 
the multitude which came pouring on them. The foot immediately laid 
down their arms, and called for quarter. This passage was effected with the 
loss of only a few drunken horsemen, who had swum out of their depth; and 
there would not have been a single life lost that day — June 12, 1672 — 
had it not been for the imprudence of the young duke of Longueville, who, 
being, it is said, overheated with wine, fired his pistol at some of the 
enemy’s people, who had laid down their arms and were begging their lives, 
crying out, “Give the scoundrels no quarter;” and drawing his trigger, shot 
an officer dead. Upon this the Dutch infantry, in a fit of despair, instantly 
flew to their arms and made a general discharge, by which the duke of 
Longueville himself was killed. A captain of their horse, named 
Ossembrouk, who had not fled with the rest, rode up to the prince of Condé, 
who had just reached shore and was going to mount his horse, and pointed 
his pistol at his head. The prince, by a sudden motion of his body, turned 
aside the piece, and received only a wound in his wrist, which was the first 
wound he had ever received in all his campaigns. The French immediately 
fell upon the small body, sword in hand, who began to fly on all sides. In 
the meantime the king crossed the river with the rest of the army, on a 
bridge of boats. 


Such was the passage of the Rhine; an action which made a great noise, 
was singular in its kind, and was celebrated at that time as one of those 
great events which ought to occupy the memory of mankind. The air of 
greatness with which the king performed all his actions, the rapid success of 
his victories, the glory of his reign, the adulation of his courtiers, and, lastly, 
the fondness which the common people, especially those of Paris, have in 
general for everything that appears extraordinary, or else that ignorance of 
military operations, which prevails among those who pass a life of idleness 
in great cities, made this passage of the Rhine appear a prodigy. It was the 
common opinion, that the whole army swam across the river in presence of 
the enemy, intrenched on the opposite side, and in defiance of the fire from 
an impregnable fortress, called the Toll-house. It is a certain truth, that the 
enemy themselves were greatly imposed upon in this affair, and that if they 
had had a body of good troops on the other side of the river, the attempt 
would have been extremely dangerous. 


As soon as the French army had passed the Rhine, it took Doesborgh, 
Ziitphen, Arnheim, Nosembourg, Nimeguen, Skenk, Bommel, and 
Crévecceur, and there was hardly an hour in the day in which the king did 
not receive the news of some fresh conquest. An officer, named Mazel, sent 
Turenne word that, if he would send him fifty horse, he would engage to 
make himself master of two or three places. 


The inhabitants of Utrecht sent the keys of their city to the conqueror, 
and it capitulated, together with the whole province which bears its name. 
Louis made his entry into this city in triumph, on June 20, 1672, 
accompanied by his high-almoner, his confessor, and the titular bishop of 
Utrecht. The high church was with great solemnity delivered up to the 
Catholics; and the bishop of Utrecht, who had hitherto only held the empty 
title, was now for a little time put in possession of the real dignity. 

The provinces of Utrecht, Overyssel, and Guelders were actually 
reduced, and Amsterdam only waited the hour of its slavery or destruction. 
The Jews settled there made interest with Gourville, the prince of Condé’s 
confidant and chief manager of his affairs, to accept two millions of florins, 
to save them from being plundered. 

Naarden, which is in the neighborhood of Amsterdam, was already 
taken. Four horsemen, who were on a marauding party, advanced to the 
very gates of Muiden, which is not above a mile from Amsterdam, and 
where are the sluices by which the country may be laid under water. The 
magistrates, struck with a panic at the sight of these four soldiers, came out 
and offered them the keys of the town; but at length perceiving that no other 
troops came up, they took back the keys and shut the gates again. A 
moment’s more diligence would have put Amsterdam into the king’s hands. 
This capital once taken, not only the republic itself must have fallen, but 
there would no longer have been such a republic as Holland, and even the 
country itself would have been annihilated. Some of the richest families, 
and those who were most zealous lovers of liberty, were preparing to fly to 
the extremity of the globe, and embark for Batavia. There was actually a list 
made out of the shipping fit for undertaking this voyage, and a calculation 
of the numbers they would carry; when it was found that fifty thousand 
families might be thus transported into their new country. Holland then 
would have existed only in the East Indies: its provinces in Europe, who 
purchase their corn wholly with the riches they import from Asia, who 


subsist wholly upon their commerce and their liberty, if I may use that 
expression, would have been almost in an instant depopulated and ruined. 
Amsterdam, the staple and warehouse of Europe, where three hundred 
thousand souls are daily employed in cultivating arts and trade, would have 
become one vast marsh. All the lands round about require an immense 
expense and thousands of men to raise their dikes: those would, in all 
probability, have been stripped at once of their inhabitants and riches, and at 
length buried under water. 

The distresses of the state were still further increased by the divisions 
which commonly arise among unfortunate people, who impute to one 
another the public calamities. The grand pensionary, John de Witt, thought 
there was no other way left to save what remained of his wretched country 
but by suing to the victors for peace. Full of a republican spirit, and jealous 
of his personal authority, he dreaded the aggrandizement of the house of 
Orange still more than the conquests of the French king; on this account he 
had obliged the prince of Orange himself to swear to the observance of a 
perpetual edict, by which he, the prince, was excluded from the 
stadtholdership. Honor, authority, party spirit, and interest all combined to 
make de Witt a strenuous asserter of this oath; and he chose rather to see his 
country subdued by a victorious king, than under subjection to a 
stadtholder. 

The prince of Orange, on his side, who had more ambition than de Witt, 
was as much attached to his country, more patient under public calamities, 
and expecting everything from time and his own unshaken constancy, tried 
all means to obtain the stadtholdership, and opposed a peace with as much 
vehemence as de Witt promoted it. The states, however, resolved to sue for 
peace in spite of the prince, but the prince was raised to the stadtholdership 
in spite of de Witt. 

In 1672, four deputies arrived in the king’s camp, to implore mercy in 
the name of a republic, which, six months before, looked upon itself as the 
arbiter of kings. Louis’s ministers did not receive the deputies with that 
French politeness which blends the mildness of civility with the severity of 
government. Louvois, who was of a haughty and arrogant disposition, and 
seemed better suited to serve his master well than to make him beloved, 
received the suppliants in a disdainful manner, and even with insulting 
raillery. They were obliged to go back and forth several times before the 
king would deign to make his will known to them. At length they were told 


that his majesty decreed that the states-general should give up all the places 
they were in possession of on the other side of the Rhine, with Nimeguen, 
and several other towns and forts in the heart of their country; that they 
should pay him twenty millions of livres; that the French should be masters 
of transporting merchandise on all the principal roads in Holland, both by 
land and water, without ever paying any duty; that the Roman Catholic 
religion should be everywhere established; that the republic should send an 
extraordinary embassy to the French court every year, together with a 
golden medal, on which should be engraved a legend, importing that they 
held their freedom of Louis XIV.; lastly, that they should make satisfaction 
to the king of England, the elector of Cologne, and the bishop of Miinster, 
who had joined in the desolation of their country. 

A peace on these conditions, which were little better than articles of 
Slavery, appeared insupportable; the haughtiness of the conqueror inspired 
the vanquished with a desperate courage, and it was unanimously resolved 
to die fighting. The hearts and hopes of everyone were now fixed upon the 
prince of Orange. The populace grew furious against the grand pensionary, 
who had asked for peace. The prince, by his politics, and his party, by their 
animosity, increased the ferment. An attempt was made upon the grand 
pensionary’s life; and afterward his brother Cornelius was accused of a 
design to murder the prince, and was put to the rack. In the midst of his 
tortures he repeated the beginning of this ode of Horace, “Justum & 
tenacem propositi virum,” which perfectly well suited with his condition 
and courage, and which may be thus translated, for the sake of those who do 
not understand Latin: 

The man in conscious virtue bold, 

Who dares his secret purpose hold, 

Unshaken hears the crowd’s tumultuous cries, 

And the impetuous tyrant’s angry brow defies. 

Let the loud winds that rule the seas 

Tempestuous their wild horrors raise; 

Let Jove’s dread arm with thunders rend the spheres; 

Beneath the crush of worlds, undaunted he appears. 

On Aug. 20, 1672, the two brothers were massacred at The Hague, by 
the mad multitude, after one of them had governed the state for over 
nineteen years, with the most unspotted integrity, and the other had 
defended it at the hazard of his life. The most shocking cruelties that could 


enter into the imagination of a furious populace were exercised upon their 
dead bodies. These barbarities are common in all nations; the French 
themselves had exercised them upon Marshal d’Ancre, Admiral Coligny, 
and others, for the populace is almost everywhere the same. They wreaked 
their revenge on all the pensionary’s friends; even de Ruyter himself, the 
republic’s admiral, and who was the only one who fought her battles with 
success, had his house at Amsterdam surrounded by assassins. 

In the midst of this disorder and desolation the magistrates gave an 
example of integrity rarely found in republics. Those private persons who 
were possessed of bank notes, ran in crowds to the Bank of Amsterdam, 
apprehending that the public stock had been broken in upon: everyone was 
for being paid with the little money supposed to be left. The magistrates 
immediately ordered the vaults to be opened, when it was found entire, as it 
had been deposited there for more than sixty years. The money was still 
black and discolored, with the fire which had burned down the town-house 
several years before. The bank notes had been negotiated till that time, and 
the money had never been touched; everyone that chose to receive it was 
then paid with this money, in lieu of notes. So much integrity and so 
powerful a resource were at that time the more admirable, as Charles IT. of 
England, not satisfied with the money he had received from France, and 
wanting a further supply to carry on his war against the Dutch and answer 
the expense of his pleasures, had lately turned bankrupt. If it was shameful 
in this monarch thus to violate public faith, it was no less glorious in the 
magistrates of Amsterdam to preserve it, at a time when they might have 
had a plausible excuse for failure. 


To this republican virtue they added that courageous spirit which resorts 
to the utmost extremities in irremediable evils. They ordered the dikes 
which kept out the sea to be thrown down. The country seats, which are in 
prodigious numbers about Amsterdam, the villages, and the neighboring 
cities of Leyden and Delft, were in an instant laid under water. The peasant 
beheld his flocks drowned in the pastures, without once murmuring. 
Amsterdam stood like a vast fortress in the midst of the waves, encircled by 
ships of war, which had water enough to ride all around the city. The people 
suffered great want; they were particularly distressed for fresh water, which 
sold for six sous a pint; but these extremities seemed less grievous than 
slavery. It is a thing worthy of observation that Holland, thus distressed by 


land, and no longer a state, still retained its power at sea, which was this 
nation’s true element. 

While Louis XIV. was crossing the Rhine, and reducing these provinces, 
the Dutch admiral, de Ruyter, with a hundred sail of men of war and fifty 
fireships, sailed for the English coast in quest of the combined fleets of the 
two sovereigns, who, notwithstanding they had united their forces by sea, 
were not able to fit out a naval armament superior to that of the Dutch. The 
English and Dutch fought like people accustomed to dispute the empire of 
the sea with each other. This battle, which was fought on June 7, 1672, near 
Solebay, lasted a whole day. De Ruyter, who gave the signal for beginning 
the engagement, attacked the English admiral’s ship, in which was the duke 
of York, the king’s brother. De Ruyter gained all the glory of this single 
combat; the duke of York was obliged to go on board another ship, and 
never faced the Dutch admiral afterward. The French squadron, consisting 
of thirty ships, had little share in this action; and so decisive was the fortune 
of this day, that it put the coast of Holland out of danger. 

After this battle, de Ruyter, notwithstanding the fears and contradictions 
of his countrymen, conveyed the fleet from the East Indies safe to Texel; 
thus defending and enriching his country on one side, while she was falling, 
overwhelmed with ruin, on the other. The Dutch even kept up their trade, 
and no colors but theirs were to be seen in the Indian seas. One day the 
French consul told the king of Persia, that his master, Louis XIV., had 
conquered almost all Holland. “How can that be,” replied the monarch, 
“when there are now in the port of Ormus twenty Dutch ships for one 
French?” 

The prince of Orange, however, had the ambition of being a good 
citizen. He made an offer to the state of the revenues of his posts, and of all 
his private fortune, toward the support of the common cause. He 
overflowed all the passes by which the French could penetrate into the rest 
of the country. By his prompt and secret negotiations he raised the emperor, 
the empire, the Spanish council, and the government of Flanders, from their 
lethargy: he even disposed the English court to listen to peace. In a word, 
Louis had entered Holland in May, and by the month of July all Europe was 
in confederacy against him. 

Monterey, governor of Flanders, sent a few regiments privately to the 
assistance of the United Provinces. The emperor Leopold’s council likewise 
despatched Montecuculi, at the head of twenty thousand men; and the 


elector of Brandenburg took the field with twenty-five thousand troops, 
whom he kept in his own pay. 

The king now quitted his army, as there were no more conquests to be 
made in a country that was overflowed. It was even become difficult to 
keep the provinces which had been conquered. Louis, desirous to secure the 
glory he had acquired, contented himself with having taken such a number 
of towns in the space of two months; and leaving Turenne and Luxembourg 
to finish the war, he returned to St. Germain about the middle of the 
summer, to enjoy his triumphs. But while his subjects were everywhere 
erecting monuments of his conquests, the powers of Europe were at work to 
snatch them out of his hands. 


CHAPTER X. HOLLAND EVACUATED — 
FRANCHE-COMTE CONQUERED A SECOND 
TIME. 


We think it necessary to advise those who may read this work that they are 
to remember it is not a bare relation of campaigns, but rather a history of the 
manners of mankind. There are already a sufficient number of books filled 
with the minute particulars of military actions, and details of human rage 
and misery. The design of this essay is to describe the principal characters 
of these revolutions, and to remove the multitude of trifling facts, in order 
to set to view those only which are considerable, and the spirit by which 
they were actuated. 

France was at that time in the zenith of her glory. The names of her 
generals inspired veneration. Her ministers were regarded as geniuses 
superior to the counsellors of other princes; and Louis XIV. seemed almost 
the only king in Europe. As to the emperor Leopold, he never appeared with 
his armies. Charles II., king of Spain, son of Philip IV., was as yet a child; 
and the king of England showed no activity but in the pursuit of his 
pleasures. 

The princes of Europe and their ministers were all guilty of great 
blunders. England acted against the common principles of reason in joining 
with France to aggrandize a power which it was to her interest to weaken. 


The emperor, the empire, and the king of Spain’s council committed still 
a greater error in not opposing this torrent in the beginning; and even Louis 
himself was as blamable as any of them, for not rapidly pursuing conquests 
which were so easily made. Condé and Turenne were for demolishing the 
greatest part of the fortified places taken from the Dutch, alleging that states 
were not to be taken by garrisons but by armies; and that, keeping one or 
two strongholds only for a retreat, they should proceed immediately to 
complete the conquest of the whole country. Louvois, on the contrary, was 
for making every place a garrison or fortress. This was his peculiar genius, 
and it was likewise the king’s own taste. Louvois had by this means more 
employments in his disposal, and increased his ministerial influence; 
besides, he took a pride in thwarting the two greatest captains of the age. 


Louis implicitly believed what he said, by which he was deceived, as he 
afterward acknowledged. He let slip the opportunity of entering the capital 
of Holland; he weakened his army by dividing it into too many 
detachments, and gave the enemy breathing time. The history of the greatest 
princes is frequently a narrative of human errors. 

After the king had quitted the army, affairs took a different turn. Turenne 
was obliged to march into Westphalia, to oppose the imperialists. Monterey, 
the governor of Flanders, whom the Spanish council were afraid of 
countenancing openly, reinforced the prince of Orange’s small army with 
about ten thousand men, by which the prince found himself strong enough 
to oppose the French till the winter. It was doing a great deal to be able to 
hold fortune in suspense. At length winter came on, and covered the 
overflowed country of Holland with ice. Luxembourg, who commanded in 
Utrecht, carried on a new kind of war, to which the French themselves were 
strangers, and threw the Dutch into a fresh dilemma, as terrible as anything 
they had yet experienced. 

One night he got together nearly twelve thousand foot soldiers, drawn 
from the neighboring garrisons; and having ordered every man to be 
furnished with a pair of skates, he put himself at their head, and began his 
march over the ice toward Leyden and The Hague: a thaw came on, which 
saved The Hague; and his little army, surrounded by the waters, knowing no 
longer which way to go, and being destitute of provisions, was on the point 
of perishing. There was a narrow and muddy dike, where four men could 
barely walk abreast, which he was obliged to march over before he could 
get back to Utrecht; and there was no way to get at this dike, but by 
attacking a fort which seemed impregnable without artillery; and had those 
who were in it defended it but for a single day, the French army must 
inevitably have perished with hunger and fatigue. Luxembourg now looked 
upon himself as lost; but the same good fortune which had preserved The 
Hague saved his army, through the cowardice of the commandant of the 
fort, who abandoned his post without the least reason. There are a thousand 
events in war, as in civil life, which are altogether incomprehensible, and 
this was of the number. This expedition was productive of nothing but a 
piece of cruelty, which rendered the French name completely odious in this 
country. Bodegraven and Swammerdam, two considerable villages, each 
well peopled, and as large as some of our middling towns, were given up to 
the soldiery for plunder, as a reward for the fatigues they had undergone. 


They immediately set fire to both towns, and indulged themselves by the 
light of the flames in all the excesses of debauchery and cruelty. It is 
surprising that the common soldiers among the French can be so barbarous, 
seeing they are commanded by officers who have with justice the reputation 
of being as humane as they are brave. The sacking of these two places was 
so exaggerated that I myself, above forty years afterward, saw some Dutch 
books in which children were taught to read, where this affair was 
recapitulated, in order to inspire the rising generation with a hatred to the 
French. 

In 1673 the king cut out work for the cabinets of all Europe, by his 
negotiations. He gained over the duke of Hanover. The elector of 
Brandenburg, in entering into the war, had made a treaty which he soon 
broke. There was not a court in Germany where Louis had not some 
pensioners. By his emissaries in Hungary he fomented the troubles of that 
province, which had been severely treated by the emperor’s council. He 
lavished great sums on Charles II. of England, to engage him to declare war 
once more against the Dutch, notwithstanding the outcries and murmurs of 
all his subjects, who were filled with indignation at being made tools to 
raise the French king’s greatness, which it was to their interest and desire to 
humble. In a word, Louis disturbed all Europe by his arms and negotiations; 
but, after all, he could not prevent the emperor, the empire, and Spain from 
joining the Dutch, and publicly declaring war against him. He had so far 
changed the course of things that the Dutch, who were his natural allies, 
were become friends to Spain. The emperor Leopold sent aid slowly; but he 
showed great animosity against the French. It is reported that, as he was 
going to Eger to see the troops, which were there assembled, he took the 
Sacrament on the road, and that after having communicated, he took a 
crucifix in his hand, and called God to witness the justice of his cause. This 
action would have done very well in the time of the Crusades; however, the 
emperor’s invocation did not in the least stop the progress of the French 
king’s arms. 

It was soon apparent how greatly his marine was improved. Instead of 
thirty ships, which had been sent the year before to join the English fleet, he 
now sent forty, without reckoning fireships. The officers had learned from 
the English the judicious manner of working their ships in their 
engagements with the Dutch. The duke of York, afterward King James IL., 
was the person who first invented the method of giving orders in a naval 


fight by the different dispositions and motions of flags. Till that time the 
French did not know how to draw up a fleet in line of battle. All their 
experience consisted in fighting ship to ship, without knowing how to make 
a number move in concert, or to imitate at sea the evolutions of armies on 
shore, whose several different corps mutually sustain and assist each other. 
In this they resembled the Romans, who in one year’s time learned the art of 
fighting at sea from the Carthaginians, and soon became equal with their 
masters. 

The vice-admiral, d’Estrées, and his second in command, Martel, did 
honor to the industry of the French nation in three successive engagements, 
which were fought in June, 1673, between the Dutch fleet and the combined 
squadrons of France and England. Admiral de Ruyter was more admired 
than ever in these three engagements. D’Estrées, in a letter to Colbert, 
expressed himself in these terms: “I would willingly have died to purchase 
the glory which de Ruyter has acquired.” D’Estrées deserved that Ruyter 
should have said the same by him. In short, the valor and conduct were so 
equal on both sides that it remained doubtful which had the victory. 


Louis, having thus made seamen of his French subjects, through the 
diligence of Colbert, improved the art of war on land by the industry of 
Vauban. He went in person to lay siege to Maestricht, at the time that these 
three naval battles were fought. Maestricht was the key of the Low 
Countries and the United Provinces. The place was prodigiously strong, and 
defended by an intrepid governor, named Farjaux, a Frenchman by birth, 
who had gone into the Spanish service, and afterward into the Dutch. The 
garrison consisted of five hundred men. Vauban, who had the direction of 
the siege, made use for the first time of the parallel lines, which were 
invented by the Italian engineers in the service of the Turks at the siege of 
Candia. To these he added the places d’armes, or parade of arms, which is 
made in the trenches, for ranging the troops in order of battle, and better 
rallying them in case of sallies from the besieged. Louis, in this siege, 
showed himself more strict and assiduous than he had ever yet done. By his 
example he accustomed his subjects to endure labor patiently, who had 
hitherto been regarded as a nation which had only an impetuous courage 
that is soon exhausted by fatigues. Maestricht surrendered, June 29, after a 
week’s siege. 


The desire of establishing strict military discipline among his troops 
carried him rather to an excess of severity. The prince of Orange at first had 
only a few officers without emulation, and soldiers without courage, to 
oppose the rapid conquests of the French arms, and therefore was obliged to 
employ the utmost rigor in training them, and to hang everyone who quitted 
his post. The king likewise made use of punishments. Naarden, the first 
place he lost, a very brave officer named du Pas gave up to the prince of 
Orange. It is true, he held out only four days, but he did not give it up till 
after an obstinate engagement of five hours on bad works, and to prevent a 
general assault, which it would have been impossible for him to have 
sustained with a weak and dispirited garrison. The king, incensed at this 
first affront which his arms had received, ordered du Pas to be led through 
Utrecht by the common hangman, with a shovel in his hand, and to have his 
sword broken before his face. This ignominious treatment was perhaps not 
altogether necessary, as the French officers have too nice a sense of honor 
to need being governed by the fear of disgrace. It is to be observed that, 
according to the tenor of his commission, the governor of a fortress is 
obliged to stand three assaults; but this is one of those laws which are 
hardly ever put in force. 

But not all the king’s diligence, Vauban’s genius, Louvois’s strict 
vigilance, the knowledge and great military experience of Turenne, nor the 
active intrepidity of the prince of Condé were sufficient to repair the fault 
which had been committed in keeping such a number of places, weakening 
the army, and missing the opportunity of taking Amsterdam. 


The prince of Condé in vain attempted to penetrate into the heart of 
Holland, which was all under water. Turenne could neither prevent the 
junction of Montecuculi with the prince of Orange, nor hinder the latter 
from making himself master of the town of Bonn. The bishop of Miinster, 
who had sworn the destruction of the states-general, was himself attacked 
by them. 

The English Parliament obliged its king to enter seriously into a treaty of 
peace, and to cease being the mercenary instrument of aggrandizing France. 
And now the French were obliged to evacuate the three Dutch provinces as 
rapidly as they had conquered them; but not till they had made them pay 
dearly for their deliverance. The intendant, Robert, had raised in the single 
province of Utrecht in one year, no less than sixteen hundred and sixty-eight 


thousand florins. So great was their hurry to evacuate the country which 
they had overrun with such rapidity, that twenty-eight thousand Dutch 
prisoners were restored at a crown a man. The triumphal arch of St. Denis’s 
gate, and the other monuments of Louis’s conquests, were hardly finished 
when those conquests were already abandoned. During the course of this 
invasion, the Dutch had the honor of disputing the empire of the sea, and 
the dexterity to remove the theatre of the war out of their own country. 
Louis XIV. was considered throughout Europe as one who had enjoyed the 
glory of a transient triumph with too much precipitation and pride. The 
fruits of this expedition were, that he had a bloody war to support against 
the united forces of the Empire, Spain, and Holland; saw himself abandoned 
by England, and at length by the bishop of Miinster, and even the elector of 
Cologne; and left the countries he had invaded and was compelled to quit, 
more hated than admired. 

The king maintained his ground alone against all the enemies he had 
drawn upon him. The foresight of his administration and the strength of his 
kingdom appeared to much greater advantage, when he had so many 
combined powers and great generals to defend himself against, than even 
when he took French Flanders in a party of pleasure, and Franche-Comté, 
and one half of Holland, from a defenceless enemy. 

It now appeared how great an advantage an absolute sovereign, whose 
finances are well managed, has over all other kings. He at one and the same 
time furnished Turenne with an army of twenty-three thousand men, against 
the imperialists; Condé, with one of forty thousand, against the prince of 
Orange; and a body of troops was stationed on the borders of Roussillon. A 
fleet of transports, full of soldiers, was sent to carry the war among the 
Spaniards, even to the gates of Messina; while he himself marched in 
person to subdue Franche-Comté a second time. In a word, he at once 
defended himself, and attacked his enemies on every side. 


As soon as Louis began his expedition against Franche-Comté, the 
superiority of his administration showed in the fullest manner. It was 
necessary to bring over, or at least to amuse, the Swiss nation, who are as 
formidable as poor, are always in arms, jealous to an excess of their liberty, 
invincible on their own frontiers, and who already began to murmur and 
take umbrage at seeing Louis a second time in their neighborhood. The 
emperor and the court of Spain warmly solicited the thirteen cantons to 


grant a free passage to their troops, who were going to the assistance of 
Franche-Comté, which had been left defenceless by the negligence of the 
Spanish ministry; but the emperor and the Spaniard were only lavish in 
arguments and entreaties. The French king, on the contrary, by a million of 
livres in ready money, and the assurance of six hundred thousand more, 
prevailed on those people to do as he pleased. They refused to grant a 
passage to the Spanish troops. Louis, accompanied by his brother and the 
great Condé’s son, laid siege to Besancon. He was fond of this part of war, 
which he understood perfectly well, and left the care of the campaign to 
Condé and Turenne. Besides, he never laid siege to a town without being 
morally sure of taking it. Louvois made such excellent preparations; the 
troops were so well found in everything; Vauban, who had almost always 
the direction of the sieges, was so great a master in the art of reducing 
places, that the king was secure of his reputation. Vauban directed the 
attacks against Besancon, which was taken in nine days; and, at the end of 
six weeks, all Franche-Comté submitted to the king. It has ever since 
remained in the hands of France, and seems to be forever annexed to it, a 
monument of the weakness of the Austro-Spanish ministry, and of the vigor 
of that of Louis XIV. 


CHAPTER XI. THE GLORIOUS CAMPAIGN 
AND DEATH OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 


While the king was proceeding in the conquest of Franche-Comté, with that 
rapidity, ease, and glory which seemed inseparably annexed to his arms, 
Turenne, who was only defending the frontiers toward the Rhine, displayed 
all that was great and consummate in the art of war. Our esteem for men is 
generally measured by the difficulties they surmount; and this it was that 
gained Turenne such great reputation in this campaign. 

In the first place, in June, 1674, he made a long and hasty march, passed 
the Rhine at Philippsburg, marched all night to Sinsheim, which he took by 
storm, and at the same time attacked and routed the emperor’s general, 
Caprara, and the old duke of Lorraine, Charles IV., a prince who had spent 
his life in losing his dominions and raising troops; and who had lately 
joined his little army to a part of the emperor’s. Turenne, after having 
defeated him, pursued him, and routed his cavalry at Ladenburg; then he, by 
hasty marches, came up with the prince of Bournonville, another of the 
imperial generals, who was only waiting for fresh troops to open a way into 
Alsace. Turenne prevented him from being joined by these troops, attacked 
him, and obliged him to quit the field of battle. 

The empire now assembled all its forces against him; seventy thousand 
Germans occupied Alsace and blocked up the towns of Breisach and 
Philippsburg. Turenne’s army did not consist of over twenty thousand 
effective men; but having received a small reinforcement of cavalry from 
the prince of Condé, who was then in Flanders, in December, 1674, he 
crossed the mountains covered with snow, marched through Tanne and 
Belfort, entered Upper Alsace, and appeared in the midst of the enemy’s 
quarters, who thought him lying inactive in Lorraine, and looked upon the 
campaign as already finished. He beat up the quarters at Miilhausen that 
resisted, and made two thousand of them prisoners. He then marched to 
Colmar, where the elector of Brandenburg, who was called the great elector, 
and was at that time general of the armies of the empire, had his 
headquarters, and came upon him just as he and the rest of the princes and 
general officers were going to sit down to dinner. They had hardly time to 
escape, and in one instant the country was covered with the flying. 


Turenne, who thought he had done nothing while there was anything left 
to be done, lay in wait near Tiirkheim, for a party of the enemy’s foot who 
were to march that way. He had chosen so advantageous a pass that he was 
certain of success: accordingly he entirely defeated this body. In short, this 
army of seventy thousand men was beaten and dispersed almost without 
any great battle. Alsace fell into the king’s hands, and the generals of the 
empire were obliged to repass the Rhine. 

All these actions, following so rapidly upon one another, conducted with 
so much art, managed with such patience, and executed with so much 
promptitude, were equally admired by France and her enemies. But 
Turenne’s reputation received a considerable addition when it was known 
that all he had done in this campaign had been done without the consent of 
the court, and even against the repeated orders sent to him by Louvois, in 
the king’s name. It was not the least instance of Turenne’s courage, nor the 
least memorable exploit of this campaign, thus to oppose the powerful 
Louvois, and take upon himself the consequences, in defiance of the 
outcries of the court, his master’s orders, and the hatred of the ministry. 

It is certain that those who had more humanity than esteem for military 
exploits were greatly displeased at this glorious campaign; which was as 
much distinguished by the miseries of the private people as by the great 
deeds of Turenne. After the battle of Sinsheim he laid waste with fire and 
sword the Palatinate, a level and fertile country, full of rich cities and 
villages: and the elector palatine, from his castle at Mannheim, beheld two 
cities and twenty-five villages burned before his eyes. This unhappy prince, 
in the first emotions of his rage, wrote a letter to Turenne, filled with the 
bitterest reproaches, and defying him to single combat. Turenne having sent 
this letter to the king, who forbade him to accept the challenge, he made no 
other return to the elector’s reproaches and defiance than an empty 
compliment, which signified nothing. This was agreeable to the general 
behavior and style of Turenne, who always expressed himself in a cool and 
ambiguous manner. 

He, in the same cold blood, destroyed the ovens and burned all the corn- 
fields in Alsace, to prevent the enemy from finding subsistence. He 
afterward permitted his cavalry to ravage Lorraine, where they committed 
such disorders that the intendant, who, on his side, laid waste that province 
with his pen, wrote to desire the marshal to put a stop to the excesses of the 
soldiery; who always replied coolly: “I shall take notice of it in the orders.” 


Turenne was better pleased to be esteemed the father of the men who were 
entrusted to his care, than of the people who, according to the rules of war, 
are always the victims. All the evil he did seemed necessary: his reputation 
covered everything; and, besides, the seventy thousand Germans whom he 
prevented from entering France would have done more mischief there than 
he did in Alsace, Lorraine, and the Palatinate. 

The prince of Condé, on his side, fought a battle in Flanders, which was 
much more bloody than all the victories of Turenne, though it proved 
neither so fortunate nor decisive; or rather because he had abler generals 
and better troops to encounter. This was the battle of Seneffe. The marquis 
of Feuquieéres insists that it should be called only a fight; because it was not 
an action between two armies drawn up in battle array, and that the corps 
were not all engaged; but it seems generally agreed to give the title of battle 
to this hot and bloody day. It is always the importance of an affair which 
determines its appellation. Had three thousand men, ranged in battle array, 
been engaged with each other, and even all their different corps been in 
action, it would have been only called a fight. 

The prince of Condé, who was to keep the field with only forty-five 
thousand men, against the prince of Orange with more than sixty thousand, 
waited for the enemy’s army to pass a defile at Seneffe, near Mons, and fell 
upon a part of the rear guard, composed of Spaniards, over whom he gained 
a considerable advantage. The prince of Orange was blamed for not having 
taken sufficient precaution in passing through this defile; but everyone 
admired the dexterous manner in which he repaired this accident; and 
Condé himself was censured for attempting to renew the fight against an 
enemy so strongly intrenched. The combat was renewed three different 
times. The two generals, in this medley of errors and great deeds, equally 
distinguished themselves by their presence of mind and courage. Of all the 
battles in which the great Condé had been engaged, there was no one in 
which he hazarded his own life and that of his soldiers so much as in this. 
After having sustained three bloody attacks, he was for attempting the 
fourth. “The prince of Condé,” said one of the officers who was there 
present, “seemed to be the only person who had an inclination for fighting.” 
What was most remarkable in this action was that both armies, after having 
stood the most obstinate and bloody engagement, were seized with a sudden 
panic in the night, and took to flight. The next day they retreated, without 
either side having kept the field of battle, or claimed the victory; both being 


equally weakened and defeated. There were about seven thousand killed, 
and five thousand made prisoners, on the side of the French; and the 
enemy’s loss was nearly equal. This useless carnage prevented either army 
from undertaking anything of moment against the other: but the appearance 
of advantage was at that time so necessary that the prince of Orange, in 
order to make the world believe that he had gained the victory, laid siege to 
Oudenarde; however, the prince of Condé soon showed that he had not lost 
the battle, by obliging him to raise the siege, and pursuing him in his retreat. 


It was the practice with the French and the allies to observe the idle 
ceremony of giving public thanks for a victory they had not gained; a 
custom established to keep up the spirit of the populace, who must always 
be deceived. 

Turenne, with his little army, continued to make some progress in 
Germany, by the mere efforts of his military genius. The Council of Vienna 
not daring to trust any longer the fate of the empire to princes who had 
made so bad a defence, once more delivered the command of its armies to 
General Montecuculi, who had defeated the Turks in the battle of St. 
Gothard, and who, in spite of the endeavors of Turenne and Condé, had 
effected a junction with the prince of Orange, and checked the career of 
Louis’s conquest, after he had reduced three of the seven United Provinces. 

It has been elsewhere remarked that the empire had been frequently 
indebted to Italy for its greatest generals. This country, though in a state of 
degeneration and slavery, still produces men who put us in mind of what it 
has once been. Montecuculi was the only person fit to be opposed to 
Turenne. They had both brought war to an art. They spent four months in 
following and observing each other in their marches and encampments, 
which were held in greater esteem by the French and Germans officers than 
even victories. Each of them judged what his adversary had in view, by the 
very steps which he himself would have taken on the same occasion, and 
they were seldom deceived. They opposed each other with perseverance, 
cunning, and activity. At last they were on the point of coming to an 
engagement, and staking their reputations on the fate of a battle near the 
village of Saltzbach, when, on July 27, 1675, Turenne was killed by a 
cannon ball as he was going to fix upon a place for erecting a battery. 
Everyone is acquainted with the particulars of this great man’s death; but 
we cannot refrain from repeating some of the principal circumstances of an 


event which continues to be spoken of to this day. There is one indeed 
which it is hardly possible to repeat too often. The ball which deprived 
Turenne of his life carried off the arm of St. Hiliare, lieutenant-general of 
the artillery, whose son threw himself down by his side in a flood of tears. 
“Weep not for me,” said that brave officer, “but for that great man,” 
pointing to Turenne. These words are equal to anything that history has 
consecrated as most heroic, and form the worthiest eulogium of the great 
Turenne. It is seldom that in a despotic government, where everyone is 
wholly taken up with his own private concerns, those who have served their 
country die regretted: nevertheless, Turenne was lamented by his own 
soldiers and by the people. Louvois was the only one who rejoiced at his 
death. Everyone knows that the king caused the greatest honors to be paid 
to his memory; and that he was interred at St. Denis, as the constable du 
Guesclin had been, to whom the public voice declares him as much superior 
as the age he lived in was superior to that of the constable. 

Turenne had not always been successful in the field. He had been beaten 
at Mariendal, Rethel, and Cambray; he had likewise been guilty of some 
faults, and was great man enough to own them. He had never gained very 
striking victories, nor fought any of those pitched battles which decide the 
fate of one or the other nation; but by always repairing his defeats, and 
doing a great deal with a little, he passed for the ablest general in Europe, in 
an age when the art of war was better understood than ever it had been. In 
like manner, though he had been accused of having deserted his party in the 
civil wars, and though, when almost sixty years of age, he had suffered love 
to make him reveal a secret of state, and had exercised some unnecessary 
barbarities in the Palatinate, yet he still preserved the character of an 
upright, prudent, and honest man; because his virtues and great talents, 
which were peculiar to himself, made the world forget those weaknesses 
and failings which were common to the rest of mankind. If we were to 
compare him to anyone, we might venture to say that of all the generals of 
past ages, Gonsalvo de Cordova, surnamed the Great Captain, was the 
person whom he most resembled. 

He was born a Protestant, but in 1688 he embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion. It was not supposed by either Protestant or philosopher that this 
change was the effect of mere persuasion only, in a warrior and a statesman 
of fifty years old who still kept mistresses. It is well known that Louis XIV., 
when he created him marshal-general of his armies, spoke to him in these 


very words, which we find related by Pellisson in his letters, and others: “I 
wish you would lay me under an obligation of doing more for you.” These 
words — according to these writers — might, together with time, have been 
the means of bringing about this conversion. The place of constable might 
perhaps have entered into an ambitious mind; it is also possible that this 
conversion might be sincere. The human heart frequently unites politics, 
ambition, religious sentiments, and amorous weaknesses; but the Catholics, 
who triumphed in this change, would never be persuaded that the great soul 
of Turenne was capable of double dealing. 

The turn which affairs took in Alsace immediately after the death of 
Turenne made his loss more sensibly felt. Montecuculi, who had for three 
months been kept on the other side of the Rhine by the French general, 
passed that river the instant he knew he no longer had Turenne to fear; he 
then fell upon a part of the army, which remained thunderstruck with its 
loss, under the command of the two lieutenant-generals, de Lorges and 
Vauban. Though the French defended themselves with great valor, they 
could not hinder the imperialists from penetrating into Alsace, from which 
Turenne had always kept them at a distance. 

The army stood in need of a leader not only to conduct it, but also to 
retrieve the late defeat which had happened to Marshal de Créqui, a man of 
enterprising genius, capable at once of the noblest and rashest actions, and 
equally dangerous to his country and its enemies. He had, through his own 
fault, been beaten at Consarbruck, August 11, 1675, and his little army 
routed and cut to pieces by a body of twenty thousand Germans, who were 
laying siege to Trier. Hardly one-fourth of his troops escaped. After this 
accident, he marched with the utmost precipitation through a thousand 
dangers, and threw himself into Trier, which he defended with the greatest 
valor; whereas he should have relieved it by a prudent management. He 
resolved to bury himself in the ruins of the place before he would give it up; 
and even when a breach was made practicable, he still continued to hold 
out. The garrison began to murmur at this obstinacy; and one Captain Bois- 
Jourdan, who was at the head of the mutineers, repaired to the breach, and 
proposed a capitulation. Never was cowardice carried on with so much 
boldness; he threatened to kill the marshal, unless he would sign the 
capitulation; Créqui upon this retires, with some officers who remained 
faithful to him, to a neighboring church, and chose rather to be a prisoner at 
discretion than to capitulate. 


To recruit the great loss of men which the kingdom had sustained by so 
many sieges and battles, Louis XIV. was advised not to confine himself to 
the usual levies from among the militia, but to issue his orders for 
assembling the ban and arriére-ban. By an ancient custom, which is now 
laid aside, all those that held lands in fee were obliged to serve their lords 
paramount in the wars, at their own expense, and to continue in arms for a 
certain number of days. This service was one of the principal laws of our 
barbarous nations. Things are at present on a very different footing in 
Europe: every kingdom now raises soldiers, who are kept in constant pay, 
and form a regular and disciplined body. 

Louis XII. had once, during his reign, assembled the nobility of his 
kingdom; Louis XIV. now followed his example. The body of nobility took 
the field under the command of the marquis, afterward marshal, of 
Rochefort, and marched to the frontiers of Flanders, and thence to the 
borders of Germany; but this body was neither great in its numbers, nor 
useful in its operations, nor indeed could be rendered so. The gentlemen 
who had a military turn, and were fit for service, had all commissions in the 
army; those whom age or discontent had kept at home remained there; and 
the rest, who were employed in improving their estates, came with 
repugnance, to the number of about four thousand. In short, they were far 
from having the appearance of military troops. They were all differently 
mounted and accoutred, void of experience, ignorant of discipline, and 
either incapable or averse to regular service; so that they caused only 
confusion, and were forever laid aside. This was the last trace of ancient 
chivalry which appeared in our regular armies, of which those armies were 
formerly composed, and which, though possessed of all the courage natural 
to their nation, never fought well. 

Turenne dead, Créqui beaten and a prisoner, Trier taken, and 
Montecuculi laying all Alsace under contribution, the king thought that the 
prince of Condé alone was able to revive the drooping spirits of the army, 
discouraged by the death of Turenne. Condé left Marshal Luxembourg to 
support the French in Flanders, and hastened to check the progress of 
Montecuculi. On this occasion, he showed as much coldness as he had 
shown impetuosity at Seneffe; and, with a genius which conformed itself to 
everything, he displayed the same art as Turenne had done. By two 
encampments only, he stopped the progress of the German army, and 


obliged Montecuculi to raise the sieges of Haguenau and Saverne, during 
August and September, 1675. After this campaign, which was indeed less 
brilliant but more esteemed than that of Seneffe, this prince no longer 
appeared in the character of a warrior. He was desirous of having his son 
appointed to the command in his stead, and offered to assist him with his 
advice; but the king did not choose to have either young men or princes for 
generals; it was even not without reluctance that he had employed the 
prince of Condé, who owed his being at the head of the army to Louvois’s 
jealousy of Turenne, as much as to his own great reputation. 

The prince retired to Chantilly, and rarely came to Versailles, to see his 
glory eclipsed in a place where the courtier regards only favor. During the 
remainder of his life he was greatly tormented with the gout; but he 
consoled himself in the midst of his anguish and disgrace, by the 
conversation of men of genius of all kinds, with which France then 
abounded. He was truly worthy of their acquaintance, being himself 
acquainted with most of the arts and sciences in which they excelled. He 
still continued the object of admiration, even in his retirement; till at length 
that devouring fire, which had in his youth made him the impetuous hero 
and subject to a number of passions, having by degrees consumed the vigor 
of a body, which was by nature formed rather active than robust, he 
experienced a total decay before his time; and his mind growing as weak as 
his body, nothing of the great Condé remained during the last two years of 
his life. He died in 1680. Montecuculi retired from the emperor’s service 
about the time that the great Condé resigned the command of the armies of 
France. 


CHAPTER XIil. FROM THE DEATH OF 
TURENNE TILL THE PEACE OF NIMEGUEN, 
IN 1678. 


Notwithstanding that Turenne was dead, and the prince of Condé 
withdrawn from the army, the king still continued the war against the 
emperor, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, with as much success as before. He 
had a number of officers who had been trained up under these great men; he 
had Louvois, who was as good as a general to him, because, by his ready 
foresight, he furnished the generals with means of undertaking everything 
they desired; and the troops, by a long series of victories, retained that ardor 
with which the presence of a monarch, ever fortunate in his undertakings, 
had inspired them. 

During the course of this war, he in person took Condé, Bouchain, 
Valenciennes, and Cambray. He was accused by some of having been afraid 
to engage the prince of Orange, who, at the siege of Bouchain, presented 
himself with an army of fifty thousand men, in order to relieve the place. 
The prince of Orange was reproached with not having given battle to Louis, 
when he might have done it; for such is the fate of kings and generals, that 
they are always blamed for what they do, and for what they do not do; but 
neither the king nor the prince of Orange was in the least to blame: the 
former did not give battle, although he was desirous of it, because 
Monterey, who was governor of the Netherlands, and who was then in his 
army, did not choose to expose his province to the chance of a decisive 
action; and the honor of the campaign was undoubtedly on the king’s side, 
since he did what he pleased, and took a town in sight of his enemy. 

With regard to the town of Valenciennes; it was taken by assault, by one 
of those singular events which characterize the impetuous courage of the 
French nation. 

The king carried on this siege, assisted by his brother and five marshals 
of France, namely, d’Humiéres, Schomberg, La Feuillade, Luxembourg, and 
de Lorges. The marshals had each their day of command in turn, and 
Vauban had the direction of all the operations. 

They had not yet made themselves masters of any of the outworks of the 
place. The first thing to be done was to attack two half-moons; behind 


which was a large crown-work, guarded with palisades and friezes, and 
surrounded by a ditch, intersected with several traverses. Within this crown- 
work was another work, surrounded by another ditch. When all these 
intrenchments were carried, there was still a branch of the Scheldt to be 
passed. Even after this, there remained another work, called a paté; behind 
this paté ran the main stream of the Scheldt, which was very deep and rapid, 
and which serves as a ditch to the town wall, which was defended by strong 
ramparts. All these works were covered with artillery, and a garrison of 
three thousand men promised a long resistance. 

The king held a council of war about attacking the outworks. It had 
always been a custom to make these attacks in the night, in order to steal 
upon the enemy unperceived, and save the lives of the men. Vauban 
proposed to make the attack in the day. This proposal was strongly opposed 
by the marshals, and Louvois joined in condemning it; Vauban, however, 
maintained his opinion, with the confidence of a man who is sure of what 
he advances: “You are desirous,” said he, “of saving your men as much as 
possible; you will certainly do this much better by day, when they will be 
able to fight without confusion and tumult, or being apprehensive of one 
party firing upon another, as too often happens in attacks by night. We want 
to surprise the enemy, who are always on their guard against an attack by 
night; we shall therefore effectually surprise them if we oblige them to 
stand the attack of our fresh troops, after they have been wearied out by the 
fatigue of the night’s watch. Add to this, that if there are any of our men 
who want courage, the night favors their backwardness; but, in day, the eye 
of the master inspires them with courage, and makes them surpass 
themselves.” 

The king was convinced by Vauban’s arguments, and agreed to his 
proposal, notwithstanding the objections of the five marshals of France. 


At nine o’clock in the morning, on March 17, 1677, the two companies 
of musketeers, a hundred grenadiers, a battalion of the guards, and another 
of the regiment of Picardy, mounted the great crown-work on all sides. 
Their orders were only to make a lodgment there, and this was a great deal; 
but some of the black musketeers having found entrance by a private 
passage into the inner intrenchments which were in this work, presently 
made themselves masters of it; at the same time the gray musketeers made 
way through another passage; these were followed by the battalion of 


guards, who fell upon the besieged, killed some of them, and put the rest to 
flight. By this time the musketeers had let down the drawbridge which 
joined this work to the rest: they followed the enemy from one intrenchment 
to another, both on the greater and lesser branch of the Scheldt. The guards 
pressed on in crowds, and the musketeers were in possession of the town 
before the king knew that the first work, which he had ordered to be 
attacked, was carried. 

But this was the least considerable part of the action. It is likely enough 
that a number of young musketeers, inflamed with the ardor of success, 
might fall upon the troops or burghers whom they met in the streets, and 
lose their lives, or else plunder the town; but what is most extraordinary in 
this affair is, that these young men, under the command of a cornet called 
Moissac, drew up in rank behind some wagons, and while the rest of the 
troops who came in were forming with deliberation, other musketeers took 
possession of the neighboring houses, and covered with their fire those who 
were in the street. Hostages were now exchanged on each side; the town 
council assembled and despatched a deputation to the king, and all this was 
transacted without pillage, confusion, or the least outrage of any kind. The 
king made the garrison prisoners of war, and entered Valenciennes with 
astonishment. The singularity of this action engaged us to enter into this 
minute detail. 

The king gained additional honor by the taking of Ghent in eight days, 
and Ypres in seven. His generals met with still greater success. 

In Germany, indeed, the duke of Luxembourg, at the beginning of the 
war, suffered Philippsburg to be taken in his sight, after a fruitless attempt 
to relieve it with an army of fifty thousand men. The general who took 
Philippsburg was Charles V., the new duke of Lorraine, who succeeded his 
uncle, Charles IV., and was, like him, stripped of his dominions. He had all 
the good qualifications of his unhappy uncle, without any of his faults. He 
commanded the armies of the empire with great renown; but, 
notwithstanding that he had reduced Philippsburg, and was at the head of an 
army of sixty thousand men, he could never get possession of his 
dominions; and it was to no purpose that he carried these words on his 
colors: “Aut nunc aut nunquam”— “Now or never.” Marshal Créqui, now 
ransomed from his confinement, and rendered more prudent by his defeat at 
Consarbruck, always kept the entrance into Lorraine shut from him. He beat 
him in a small skirmish at Kokersberk, in Alsace, on October 7, 1677, and 


continually harassed him in his marches. He took Freiburg in his sight on 
November 14, 1677, and beat a detachment of his army at Rheinfelden, in 
July, 1678. He passed the river Keres in his view, pursued him to 
Offenburg, fell upon him in his retreat, and having immediately afterward 
carried the fort of Rethel, sword in hand, he proceeded to Saarburg, where 
he burned the bridge by which that city, which was still free, had so many 
times afforded a passage for the imperial troops into Alsace. Thus did 
Marshal Créqui make amends for the imprudence of one day, by a series of 
successes which were wholly owing to his prudence; and, had he lived 
some time longer, it is probable he would have acquired an equal reputation 
with Turenne. 

The prince of Orange was not more successful in Flanders than the duke 
of Lorraine had been in Germany; he was not only obliged to raise the siege 
of Maestricht and Charleroi, but, after having suffered Condé, Bouchain, 
and Valenciennes to fall into the hands of Louis XIV., he lost the battle of 
Montcassel, against the king’s brother, in attempting to relieve St. Omer. 
The marshals Luxembourg and d’Humieres were in command. It is said that 
the gaining of the battle was owing to an error committed by the prince of 
Orange, and a dexterous movement made by Luxembourg. Monsieur (as the 
brother of Louis XIV. was at that time called) fought with a courage and 
presence of mind that was never expected from so effeminate a prince. 
There could not be a stronger proof that valor is not incompatible with 
delicacy. This prince, who frequently used to go dressed like a woman, and 
who had the same inclinations, behaved on this occasion like a general and 
a soldier. It is said that the king was jealous of the reputation he acquired. 
He took very little notice of the victory he had gained, and did not so much 
as go to see the field of battle, though he was near by. Some of the staff of 
the duke of Orleans, who were more discerning than the rest, prophesied to 
him then that he would never again have the command of an army, and their 
predictions were verified. 

The taking of so many towns, and the gaining of so many battles, were 
not the only successes which attended the arms of Louis XIV. during this 
war. The count of Schomberg and Marshal Navaille beat the Spaniards in 
the Lampourdan, at the foot of the Pyrenees, and attacked them even in 
Sicily. 

This island, since the time of the tyrants of Syracuse, under whom it was 
of some note in the world, has always fallen a prey to foreigners: it has been 


successively enslaved by the Romans, the Vandals, the Arabians, the 
Norman princes, vassals to the popes, the French, the Germans, and the 
Spaniards; still hating its masters and rebelling against them, without 
making any noble efforts to gain their liberty, and continually engaged in 
fresh seditions, only to change its chains. 

The magistrates of Messina had lately stirred up a civil war against their 
govemors, and called in the French to their assistance. Their harbor was 
blocked up by a Spanish fleet, and they were reduced to the last extremities 
of famine. 

The chevalier de Valbille was immediately sent with a few frigates to 
their assistance. He passed through the Spanish fleet, and threw a supply of 
provisions, arms, and men into the city. Soon after, the duke of Vivonne 
arrived with seven men of war of sixty guns, two of eighty, and a number of 
fireships; engaged the enemy’s fleet, which he defeated, and entered the 
harbor of Messina in triumph, February 9, 1675. 

The Spaniards were obliged to have recourse to the Dutch, their ancient 
enemies, who were still looked upon as masters of the sea, to help them to 
defend Sicily. De Ruyter sailed from the Zuyder Zee, passed the mole of 
Messina, and reinforced the Spanish fleet of twenty ships with twenty-three 
large men of war. 

And now the French, who, when joined with the English, had not been 
able to beat the Dutch fleets, gained a victory alone over the combined 
squadrons of Spain and Holland, on January 8, 1676. The duke of Vivonne, 
who was obliged to remain in Messina to restrain the populace, who already 
began to be displeased with their defenders, left the care of this engagement 
to Duquesne, his lieutenant-general, who was a man as extraordinary in his 
way as de Ruyter; he had, like him, risen to the command entirely by merit, 
but had never before had the management of a naval armament, having 
hitherto signalized himself rather in the character of a captain of a privateer 
than as the commander of a regular fleet. But whosoever possesses a genius 
for his art, and for carrying command, passes with great ease and quickness 
from the little to the great. Duquesne showed himself a very able officer in 
this action against de Ruyter, even though he only gained a small advantage 
over this experienced Hollander. He gave battle a second time to the 
enemy’s fleets off Aosta, March 12, 1676. In this engagement, de Ruyter 
received the wound which put an end to his glorious life. He was one of 
those men whose memories are still held in great veneration by the people 


of Holland. On his first entrance into sea life he was only a cabin boy, or 
captain’s servant, which makes him so much the more respectable. His 
name is equal with those of the princes of Nassau. The Spanish council 
gave him the title and patent of duke, an odd and ridiculous dignity to 
confer on a republican; the patent, however, did not arrive till after he was 
dead, when his children, proving themselves worthy of such a father, 
refused a title which is so earnestly sought after in our monarchies, but 
which is by no means to be preferred to the name of a good citizen. 

Louis XIV. had too noble a soul not to be concemed at his death; and, 
when some of his courtiers represented to him that he was now rid of a 
troublesome and dangerous enemy, he replied: “Nevertheless, I cannot help 
being afflicted with the loss of a great man.” 

Duquesne, the de Ruyter of the French, attacked the combined fleets a 
third time, immediately upon the death of the Dutch admiral, and sank, 
burned, and took several of their largest ships. The marshal, the duke of 
Vivonne, had chief command in this action; but it was nevertheless 
Duquesne who gained the victory. Europe stood amazed to see France, in so 
short a space of time, become as formidable on sea as on land. It is certain 
that these armaments and victories only served to spread the alarm through 
every state. The king of England, having entered upon the war to support 
the interest of France, was now desirous of joining the prince of Orange, 
who had lately married his niece. Besides, the great reputation gained in 
Sicily cost too much money, and lastly, the French evacuated Messina April 
8, 1678, at the very time when they were thought to be on the point of 
making themselves masters of the island. Louis XIV. was greatly blamed for 
having, during the course of this war, undertaken many things which he 
could not go through with, and for quitting Messina, as he had done 
Holland, after a fruitless conquest. 

However, it must be allowed that a prince is very formidable who is no 
other way unsuccessful than in not being able to keep all his conquests. He 
pressed his enemies in every part of Europe. The war in Sicily had not cost 
him nearly so much money as it did the Spaniards, who were distressed and 
beaten in every place. He likewise raised up new enemies against the house 
of Austria; he fomented the troubles in Hungary, and his ambassadors at the 
Ottoman Porte pressed the sultan to carry the war into Germany, though at 
the same time common decency would have obliged him to send aid against 
those very people whom his politics had called in: for, at that time, the 


Swedes, his old allies, were engaged in an unsuccessful war against the 
elector of Brandenburg. This elector, father of the first king of Prussia, had 
begun to exalt his country to that degree of reputation which has since 
received so considerable an addition. He had just then taken Pomerania 
from the Swedes. 

It is remarkable, that during the course of this war, there were almost 
continual conferences held for peace; first at Cologne, upon the fruitless 
mediation of the Swedes, and afterward at Nimeguen, by the equally useless 
interposition of the English, whose mediation was almost as idle a piece of 
ceremony as the arbitration of the pope. At the Treaty of Nimeguen, Louis 
XIV. was actually the only real arbiter: he made proposals for a peace, April 
9, 1678, in the midst of his victories, and gave the enemy till May 10 to 
accept of them. He afterward allowed the states-general six weeks longer, 
upon their asking it in the most submissive manner. 

He now entirely laid aside all ambitious views upon Holland; that 
republic had been so lucky, or skilful, as to appear only as an auxiliary ina 
war which was begun for its destruction; while the empire and Spain, who 
were at first only auxiliaries, were at length the principal parties. 

The king greatly favored the trade of the Dutch by the conditions which 
he imposed upon them; he restored to them the city of Maestricht, and gave 
the Spaniards some towns to serve as barriers to the United Provinces; as 
Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Ath, Ghent, and Limburg: but he reserved 
Bouchain, Condé, Ypres, Valenciennes, Cambray, Maubeuge, Aire, Saint 
Omer, Cassel, Charlemont, Popering, and Bailleul, which made a great part 
of Flanders. To these he added Franche-Comté, which had been already 
twice conquered; and these two provinces were no despicable fruits of the 
war. 

He demanded nothing more of the empire than Freiburg or Philippsburg, 
which he left to the emperor’s choice. He reinstated the two brothers 
Fiirstemberg in the bishopric of Strasburg, and their family estate, of which 
they had been stripped by the emperor, who still detained one of them in 
prison. 


He protected his allies, the Swedes, unhappily joined with him against 
the king of Denmark and the elector of Brandenburg. He insisted that 
Denmark should give up all it had taken from Sweden, lower the toll duties 
in the Baltic Sea; that the duke of Holstein should be restored to his 


dominions; that the elector of Brandenburg should give up Pomerania, 
which he had lately conquered; and that every article of the Treaty of 
Westphalia should be again renewed. His will was law throughout Europe; 
the elector of Brandenburg in vain wrote a letter to him, in the most 
submissive terms, in which he styles him “Lord and Master,” humbly 
entreating that he might be permitted to keep what he had conquered, with 
many assurances of his zeal and future service; but his submission proved 
as useless as his resistance, and the conqueror of the Swedes was obliged to 
restore all he had taken from them. 

And now the ambassador of France insisted upon taking the upper hand 
of the electors. Brandenburg proposed every kind of modification, in order 
to settle a conference with the count, afterwards marshal, d’Estrades, who 
was ambassador to the states-general; but the king would never suffer a 
person who represented him to yield to an elector, and the count d’Estrades 
could not treat. 

Charles V. had put the grandees of Spain in the same rank as the electors, 
consequently the peers of France had pretensions to the same equality. At 
present, we see that things are changed in every point, since in the imperial 
diets the ambassadors of electors are now recognized as those of crowned 
heads. As to Lorraine, Louis offered to restore the new duke, Charles V., but 
insisted upon remaining master of Nancy, and all the great roads. 

These conditions were imposed with the haughtiness of a conqueror; but 
yet they were not so unreasonable as to drive his enemies to despair, or 
oblige them to join together against him, as the only thing left. He at once 
dictated to Europe as a master, and acted as a politician. 

At the conferences at Nimeguen he found means to sow jealousy among 
his allies. The Dutch were in haste to sign, despite the prince of Orange, 
who resolved at all events to carry on war, alleging that the Spaniards were 
too weak to assist them, should they refuse to sign. 

The Spaniards, seeing that the Dutch had accepted terms of peace, 
followed their example; alleging that the empire did not seem hearty in the 
common cause. 

In the last place, the Germans, abandoned by Spain and Holland, signed 
after all the others, ceding Freiburg to the king, and confirming the Treaties 
of Westphalia. 

There was no alteration made in the conditions prescribed by Louis XIV. 
The enemy in vain affected to make some extravagant proposals, in order to 


disguise their own weakness. He gave laws and peace to all Europe. The 
duke of Lorraine was the only one who refused to accede to a treaty which 
appeared to him in so oppressive a light. He chose rather to be a prince, and 
wander through the empire, than to be a sovereign without power or honors 
in his own dominions; and waited in expectation, till time and his own 
courage should bring about a favorable change of fortune. 

During the conferences at Nimeguen, and four days after the 
plenipotentiaries of France and Holland had signed the treaty of peace, the 
prince of Orange showed how dangerous an enemy Louis XIV. had in him. 
Marshal Luxembourg, who was then besieging Mons, had lately received an 
account of the conclusion of the peace; upon which he lay lulled in full 
security in the village of St. Denis, and dined that day with the intendant of 
the army. The prince of Orange, with his whole army, attacked the marshal’s 
quarters, and forced them: a long and bloody engagement ensued, from 
which the prince had the greatest reason to expect the most signal victory; 
for he not only gave the attack, which is a great advantage, but he attacked 
an army which depended upon the faith of treaties, and grew remiss in their 
military rigor. Marshal Luxembourg could with great difficulty resist the 
fury of this attack; and if the advantage lay on any side, it was with the 
prince of Orange, whose foot remained master of the field of battle where 
they had fought. 

Did ambitious men pay any regard to the lives of their fellow creatures, 
the prince of Orange would not have fought this battle. He certainly knew 
that the peace was already signed, or on the point of being so; he knew that 
this peace would prove advantageous to his country, and yet he hazarded his 
own life, and that of thousands of men besides, as the first fruits of a 
general peace, which was then so far advanced that, had he even beaten the 
French army, it would have made no alteration in the congress. This act, as 
inhuman as it was glorious, and which at that time was more esteemed than 
blamed, did not produce one single additional article in the treaty; and the 
lives of two thousand French, and as many of the enemy, were thrown away 
to no end. By this peace we may see how much projects are contradicted by 
events. Holland, against whom alone the war was undertaken, and whose 
destruction seemed inevitable, lost nothing at all; on the contrary, she 
gained a barrier, while every other crowned head who had preserved it from 
destruction, lost by it. 


The king was now at the height of his greatness. He had been victorious 
ever since he came to the throne; never had besieged any place without 
taking it; was superior in all things to those in league against him; the terror 
of Europe for six years together; and at length the arbiter and peace-maker: 
he added to his estates Franche-Comté, Dunkirk, and one-half of Flanders; 
and, what he should have looked upon as one of the greatest blessings, he 
was king over a happy kingdom, now the model for all other nations. 

Some time afterward — in 1680 — the town-house of Paris solemnly 
bestowed upon him the epithet of “Great,” and ordered this title alone to be 
placed upon all public monuments. Several medals had been struck as early 
as 1673, with this surname on them; and Europe, though jealous of his 
glory, did not cry out against these honors. Nevertheless, the name of Louis 
XIV. has prevailed among the public more than that of Great. Custom 
governs all things. Henry, who had the surname of Great conferred on him 
after his death, is commonly called Henry IV., and that name alone is 
sufficiently expressive. The prince of Condé is always called the Great 
Condé, not only on account of his heroic deeds, but from a lucky facility of 
distinguishing him by that means from the other princes of Condé. Had he 
been called Condé the Great, that title would never have remained with him. 
We say the great Corneille, to distinguish him from his brother. We do not 
say the great Virgil, the great Horace, or the great Tasso. Alexander the 
Great is now only known by the simple name of Alexander. Charles V., 
whose successes were more dazzling than those of Louis XIV., had never 
the surname of Great. It continues to be given to Charlemagne, only as a 
proper name. Titles are of no use to posterity; the name of a man who has 
done great things commands more respect than the most sounding epithet. 


CHAPTER XIll. THE TAKING OF STRASBURG 
— THE BOMBARDING OF ALGIERS — THE 
SUBMISSION OF THE GENOESE — THE 
EMBASSY FROM THE EMPEROR OF SIAM — 
THE POPE BRAVED IN ROME — THE 
SUCCESSION TO THE ELECTORATE OF 
COLOGNE DISPUTED. 


The general peace proved no restraint upon Louis’s ambition. The empire, 
Spain, and Holland disbanded their extraordinary troops, but he still kept 
his in pay. Peace was to him a time of conquests. He was so secure in his 
power at that time that he established courts of jurisdiction in Mentz and 
Breisach for annexing to the crown all the territories which were formerly 
dependent upon Alsace or the three bishoprics; but which had from time 
immemorial been in the hands of other masters. Several sovereign princes 
of the empire, the elector palatine, the king of Spain himself, who had 
several bailiwicks in these countries, and the king of Sweden, as duke of 
Deux Ponts, were summoned before these courts, to do homage to the king 
of France, under pain of having their possessions forfeited. He was the only 
prince since the time of Charlemagne who had acted thus like the lord and 
judge of crowned heads, and conquered countries by judicial decrees. 

The elector palatine, and the elector of Trier, were dispossessed of the 
lordships of Falkenberg, Germersheim, Velden, etc. They carried their 
complaints before the diet of the empire, assembled at Ratisbon, but in vain; 
for that assembly contented itself with entering protests against these 
proceedings. 

The king did not think it sufficient to be thus master of ten free cities of 
Alsace, by the same titles which the emperors formerly had: no one dared 
even to mention liberty in any of those cities. Strasburg yet remained a great 
and opulent city, and mistress of the Rhine, by means of the bridge which it 
had over that river; of itself a powerful republic, and famous for its arsenal, 
which contained nine hundred pieces of cannon. 


Louvois had for a long time cherished the design of putting this city into 
his master’s hands. He had already prepared the way by bribery, intrigues, 
and menaces. The magistrates were seduced, and the people were struck 
with consternation at seeing their ramparts on a sudden surrounded by 
twenty thousand French; their forts, by which they were guarded on the side 
of the Rhine, attacked and taken in an instant; Louvois at their gates, and 
their burgomasters talking of surrendering, which Louvois accepted, taking 
possession of the town on Sept. 30, 1681. Vauban has since fortified it in 
such a manner that it has become the strongest barrier of France. 

The king kept no better measures with Spain; he claimed the town of 
Alost, in the Netherlands, together with its whole bailiwick, which, as was 
pretended, his ministers had ministers had forgotten to insert in the articles 
of peace; and upon the Spanish court making some hesitation in complying 
with his demand, he ordered the city of Luxemburg to be blockaded. 

At the same time he purchased the city of Casal of the petty duke of 
Mantua, who would have sold all his dominions to supply his pleasures. 

Europe began to be alarmed at seeing a power which thus extended itself 
on all sides, and had acquired in the midst of peace more than ten preceding 
monarchs of France had gained by all their wars. The emperor, the Dutch, 
and even the Swedes themselves, finding great reason to be displeased with 
Louis’s proceedings, entered into a treaty of association. The English threw 
out some threats, the Spaniards resolved on war, and the prince of Orange 
left no stone unturned to fan the flame; but no power as yet dared to strike 
the first blow. 

The king, who was feared everywhere, sought only how to make himself 
more formidable. He increased the power of his marine beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of his subjects, or the liveliest apprehensions of his 
enemies. He had sixty thousand sailors in pay; and this rude body of men 
were kept to their duty by laws as severe as those observed with respect to 
the military forces. The English and Dutch, on the contrary, though such 
powerful maritime nations, had neither so many seamen, nor such good 
regulations. Several companies of cadets and marine guards were formed 
and stationed in the frontier towns and the seaports, who were trained in all 
the arts requisite to their profession, under the care of masters paid out of 
the public treasury. 

The harbor of Toulon, in the Mediterranean, was formed at immense 
expense, capable of containing a hundred ships of war, with an arsenal and 


magnificent storehouses. The port of Brest was formed in the western ocean 
at an equal expense. Dunkirk and Havre-de-Grace were filled with shipping, 
and nature herself was forced at Rochefort. 

At length Louis had above a hundred ships of the line, of which several 
mounted a hundred guns, and others more. These were not suffered to lie 
idle in port. His squadrons under the command of Duquesne cleared the 
seas of the Algerine and Tripoline pirates which infested them, and 
punished Algiers by the help of a new art, the discovery of which was 
owing to the care he took to encourage all kinds of genius in his reign. This 
fatal but admirable art is that of bomb-vessels, with which seaport towns 
may be reduced to ashes. There was a young man named Bernard Renaud, 
better known by the name of Little Renaud, who, by mere strength of 
genius, became an excellent mariner, without ever having served on board a 
ship. Colbert, who found out merit wherever it was hidden, had frequently 
sent for this man to the council of marine, even when the king was present: 
it was in pursuance of his diligent observations and instructions that they 
afterward devised a more uniform and easy method of building ships. 
Renaud had the boldness to propose in council to bombard Algiers with a 
fleet of ships. Everyone present started at the proposal, not having the least 
conception that a mortar could be fired anywhere but on solid ground: in 
short, he underwent all the raillery and contradiction which one must expect 
who offers a new invention; but his firmness, and that eloguence which 
naturally accompanies those who are forcibly struck with their own 
invention, prevailed upon the king to permit a trial of this new project. 

Renaud then caused five vessels to be built of a lesser size than common, 
but much stronger, without any upper decks, and only a platform or false 
deck on the keel, in which hollow spaces were formed for receiving the 
mortars as in beds. Thus equipped he set sail under the command of old 
Duquesne, who had charge of this expedition, from which he expected little 
success: but the effect of the bombs filled both the admiral and the 
Algerines with surprise, half of the town being beaten down and laid in 
ashes, on Oct. 28, 1681. However, this art being soon communicated to 
other nations, served only to multiply the calamities of humankind, and 
proved more than once fatal to France, where it was invented. 

This improvement in the marine within a few years was wholly owing to 
the care and vigilance of Colbert. Louvois was continually employed in 
fortifying upward of one hundred citadels; besides building the new ones of 


Hiiningen, Saarlouis, the fortresses of Saarburg, Mont-Royal, and others, 
and while the kingdom was acquiring this exterior strength, the arts 
flourished within, and pleasure and abundance reigned everywhere. 
Strangers came in crowds to admire the court of Louis XIV. whose name 
was Carried to the most distant nations of the earth. 

His glory and success received a further addition from the weakness of 
most of the other crowned heads in Europe, and the miserable state of their 
people. The emperor Leopold was at that time in fear of the rebellious 
Hungarians, and especially of the Turks, whom they had called in to their 
assistance, and were preparing to invade Germany. Louis thought it politic 
to persecute the Protestants of his own kingdom, in order to prevent them 
from being able to create any disturbance; but he underhandedly protected 
the Protestants and rebels in Hungary, because they might be of service to 
him. His ambassadors at the Turkish court had importuned the sultan to fit 
out an armament before the Peace of Nimeguen. The divan by an 
unaccountable singularity has almost always waited till the emperor was at 
peace to break with him. The war in Hungary was not begun until 1682, and 
the ensuing year the Turkish army of two hundred thousand men, reinforced 
by several bodies of Hungarian troops, meeting with no fortified towns, 
such as there are in France, nor any regular army to oppose its progress, 
advanced to the very gates of Vienna, after laying all waste in its march. 

The emperor Leopold, at the approach of the Turks, quitted Vienna with 
the utmost precipitation, and retired to Linz; and when he heard that they 
had invested his capital, he only retired to a still greater distance, to Passau, 
leaving the duke of Lorraine at the head of a small army, which had already 
been attacked by the Turks in their march, to defend the empire as well as 
he could. 

No one had the least doubt that the grand vizier, Cara-Mustapha, who 
commanded the Ottoman army, would soon be master of Vienna, a badly 
fortified city, abandoned by its sovereign, and defended only by a garrison 
of ten thousand effective men, though called sixteen thousand. In short, a 
dreadful revolution was momentarily expected. 

Louis XIV. had the greatest reason to expect that Germany, thus 
distressed by the Turks, and having no resource but in a chief whose flight 
had increased the general terror, would soon be forced to fly to the 
protection of France. He had an army on the borders of the empire ready to 
defend it against those very Turks whom he had brought thither by his 


former negotiations. By this means he hoped to become protector of the 
empire, and to make his son king of the Romans. 

At first, when the Turks threatened Austria with an invasion, he added 
generosity to his political views; not that he sent help a second time to the 
emperor, but he declared that he would not attack the Low Countries; but 
would leave the Austrian-Spanish branch at liberty to assist that of 
Germany, which was on the point of being overwhelmed. All that he asked 
in return for lying quiet was to be satisfied with respect to some disputable 
points in the Treaty of Nimeguen, and chiefly relating to the bailiwick of 
Alost, which had by mistake been omitted in the treaty. He actually ordered 
the blockade of Luxemburg to be raised in 1682, without waiting to be 
satisfied, and abstained from all hostilities for one whole year. But he did 
not observe the same generosity afterward, during the siege of Vienna. The 
Spanish council, instead of soothing, incensed him; and he renewed 
hostilities in the Netherlands, at the very time that Vienna was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the Turks: this was in the beginning of 
September; but, contrary to all expectation, Vienna was relieved. The 
presumption, effeminacy, ignorance, and slothfulness of the grand vizier, 
together with his brutal contempt for the Christians, proved his ruin. 
Nothing less than such a combination of faults could have preserved the 
capital of the empire. John Sobieski, king of Poland, had time to march to 
its relief; and having joined the duke of Lorraine, he presented himself 
before the Ottoman army on Sept. 12, 1683, who fled at his first 
appearance. The emperor returned to his capital, grieved and astonished at 
having quitted it. He entered just as his deliverer was coming out of the 
high church, where they had been singing Te Deum, and the preacher had 
taken these words for his text: “There was a man sent from God, and his 
name was John.” You may have already observed that the same words were 
applied by Pope Pius V. to Don John of Austria after the victory of Lepanto. 
You know that what at first appears new is frequently no other than a 
repetition. The emperor Leopold was at once triumphant and humbled. The 
French king, having no longer any measures to keep, bombarded 
Luxemburg, and seized upon Courtrai and Dixmude, in Flanders: he then 
made himself master of Trier, and demolished its fortifications; and all this, 
as he said, to fulfil the spirit of the Treaty of Nimeguen. The Imperialists 
and Spaniards entered into a negotiation with him at Ratisbon, while he was 
taking their towns; and the Treaty of Nimeguen, which had been infringed, 


was changed into a truce for twenty years, by which the king was left in 
possession of the city of Luxemburg, and its principality, which he had 
lately conquered. 

Louis was still more formidable on the coast of Barbary, where, till his 
time, the French had been known only by some of their nation, which fell 
into the hands of the barbarians, and were made slaves. 

The inhabitants of Algiers, after their city had been twice bombarded, 
sent deputies to make their submission, and demand peace. They delivered 
up all the Christian captives in their possession, besides paying a 
considerable sum of money, which is the greatest punishment that can be 
inflicted on a corsair. 

Tunis and Tripoli made like submission; and here it may not be 
impertinent to relate the following anecdote. One d’Amfreville, captain of a 
French ship of war, having come to Algiers to release all the Christian 
captives there, in the French king’s name, found several Englishmen among 
them, who, after they were on board, insisted to d’Amfreville that it was on 
the king of England’s account that they had been set at liberty; upon which 
the French captain sent for the Algerine officers, and putting the English 
into their hands again, said: “These people pretend that they are released 
wholly in their own king’s name; mine, therefore, will not take the liberty of 
offering them his protection; I therefore deliver them up to you again. It 
now remains with you to show what you owe the king of England.” The 
English were carried back to their former slavery. This anecdote may serve 
to show the pride of the English, the weakness of Charles II., and the 
respect which all nations had for Louis XIV. 

This respect was so general that new honors were granted to his 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte, the same as to the sufis, at the very time 
that he was humbling the people of Barbary, who are immediately under the 
protection of the Grand Seignior. 

The republic of Genoa humbled itself before him still more than that of 
Algiers. The Genoese had sold powder and bombs to the Algerines; they 
were also building four galleys for the service of the king of Spain. The 
king sent St. Olon, one of his gentlemen in ordinary, in character of an 
envoy, to forbid their launching those galleys, threatening them with instant 
punishment if they did not comply with his will. The Genoese, incensed at 
this attempt on their liberties, and reckoning too much upon the assistance 
of Spain, refused to give the king any satisfaction. Immediately fourteen 


large ships, twelve galleys, six bomb-vessels, and several frigates set sail 
from the port of Toulon, having on board the new secretary of the marine, 
Seignelay, son of the famous Colbert, who had procured him this post 
before his death. This young man was full of ambition, courage, wit, and 
vivacity, and wanted to be at once the soldier and the minister; he was 
greedy for honor, ardent in all his undertakings, and knew how to blend 
pleasures with business, without impeding either. Old Duquesne had the 
command of the large ships, and the duke of Mortemart of the galleys; but 
they were both dependents on the secretary of state. The fleet arrived before 
Genoa on March 17, 1684, and the ten bomb-vessels threw fourteen 
thousand shells into the town, by which a part of those noble marble 
buildings, whence Genoa had its name of superb, were reduced to ashes. 
Four thousand men were then landed from the fleet, who advanced to the 
gates of the city and burned the suburb of St. Pietro d’Arena. The 
inhabitants now found it necessary to submit, in order to avoid total ruin. 
The king insisted that the doge and four of the principal senators of Genoa 
should repair to his palace at Versailles, there to implore his clemency; and 
lest the Genoese should elude the required satisfaction, and diminish his 
glory on this occasion, he further insisted that the doge should be continued 
in his office, notwithstanding a perpetual law in Genoa, by which any doge 
who is absent but a moment from the city is deprived of his dignity. 

Imperialo Lescaro, doge of Genoa, accompanied by senators Lomelino, 
Garebardi, Durazzo, and Salvago, arrived in Versailles Feb. 22, 1685, to 
perform all that the king demanded of them. The doge, dressed in his robes 
of state, with a red velvet cap on his head, which he frequently took off 
while he spoke, made his submission; the words and gestures he used on 
this occasion were all dictated by Seignelay. The king gave him audience 
sitting, and covered; but, as in every action of his life he always joined 
politeness with dignity, he behaved toward Lescaro and the senators with as 
much goodness as pomp. His ministers, Louvois, Croissi, and Seignelay, 
treated them more haughtily, which made the doge say: “The king deprives 
our hearts of liberty, by the manner in which he receives us; but his 
ministers restore it to us again.” This doge was a man of great wit and 
understanding. Everyone knows the answer he made to the marquis of 
Seignelay, when he asked him what he thought most remarkable at 
Versailles: “To see myself there,” replied he. 


The great fondness which Louis XIV. had for pomp and show was still 
more gratified by an embassy which he received from Siam, a country 
which, till that time, had never heard of such a kingdom as France. It 
happened by one of those extraordinary events which prove the superiority 
of the Europeans over all other nations, that a Greek, named Faulcon 
Constance, the son of a tavern-keeper at Cephalonia, was made barcalon, 
that is prime minister, or grand vizier, of the kingdom of Siam. This man, 
desirous of strengthening and increasing his authority, wanted for that 
purpose to call in some foreign assistance, but did not dare to trust either the 
Dutch or the English, who are dangerous neighbors in the Indies. The 
French had lately settled some factories on the coast of Coromandel, and 
had brought the fame of their monarch with them into that extreme part of 
Asia. Constance thought Louis XIV. a proper person to be flattered by 
homage coming from so distant a place, and so little expected. Religion, 
which is the master-spring of worldly politics from Siam to Paris, proved 
subservient to his design; accordingly in 1684 he sent a solemn embassy 
and magnificent presents, in the name of the king of Siam, his master, to 
Louis XIV., to acquaint him that the Indian monarch, charmed with his 
fame, was resolved to enter into a treaty of commerce with no other nation 
than the French, and that he even had some thoughts of becoming a 
Christian. The king thus flattered in his greatness, and deceived on the side 
of religion, engaged to send the king of Siam two ambassadors and six 
Jesuits, to whom he afterward added some officers and eight hundred 
soldiers. But the pomp of this embassy was all the fruit it produced. 
Constance, four years afterward, fell a victim to his own ambition. Part of 
the French who remained with him were massacred, and the rest were 
obliged to fly; while his widow, after having been on the point of becoming 
queen, was, by the king of Siam’s successor, condemned to serve in his 
kitchen as a cook, an employment which suited her birth. 

That thirst for glory which led Louis XIV. to distinguish himself in 
everything from other kings, showed itself again in the haughty manner 
with which he affected to treat the court of Rome. Odescalchi, the son of a 
banker of Milan, was at that time in the papal chair, with the name of 
Innocent XI. He was a virtuous man, a prudent pontiff, a middling divine, 
and a courageous, resolute, and magnificent prince. He assisted the empire 
and the Poles against the Turks with his money, and the Venetians with his 
galleys. He blamed Louis XIV., in the severest terms, for joining with the 


Turks against the Christians. It was surprising to see a pope thus warmly 
espousing the cause of the emperors, who style themselves kings of the 
Romans, and would, if they could, establish the seat of their empire in 
Rome; but Odescalchi was born under the Austrian dominion, and had even 
made two campaigns in the army of Milan. All men are governed by habit 
and humor: his pride was hurt by the haughtiness of Louis XIV., who on his 
side did everything to mortify him that a king of France can do to a pope, 
without absolutely separating from his communion. An abuse had prevailed 
for a long time in Rome, which was the more difficult to be eradicated as it 
was founded on a point of honor upon which the Catholics piqued 
themselves. Their ambassadors at Rome extended the right of franchise and 
asylum belonging to their palaces to a great distance, under the general 
name of quarters. These privileges, which were strictly maintained, made 
one-half of Rome an asylum for all kinds of villainy. By another abuse, 
whatever was brought into Rome under the ambassador’s name was free 
from all duty. By this means trade suffered, and the state was impoverished. 

At length Pope Innocent XI. prevailed on the emperor, the kings of Spain 
and Poland, and on the new king of England, James II., who was a Catholic, 
to give up these odious privileges. The nuncio Ranucci proposed to Louis to 
concur with these princes in restoring the peace and good order of Rome; 
but Louis, who in his heart hated the pope, returned for answer that he never 
regulated his conduct by the example of others, who rather ought himself to 
serve as an example for them. He then sent the marquis de Lavardin on an 
embassy to Rome, purposely to insult the pope. Lavardin accordingly made 
his entrance into that city in November, 1687, in spite of the pope’s 
prohibition, and escorted by four hundred of the marine guards, the same 
number of volunteer officers, and two hundred men in livery, all armed. He 
immediately went and took possession of his palace, the quarters thereunto 
belonging, and the church of St. Louis, round which he ordered sentinels to 
be placed, and to go the rounds as in a garrison. The pope is the only 
sovereign to whom such an embassy can be sent; for the superiority which 
he always affects over crowned heads makes them always desirous of 
humbling him, and the weakness of his dominions permits them to insult 
him with impunity. All that Innocent XI. could do was to attack the marquis 
de Lavardin with the worn-out weapon of excommunication, a weapon 
which is now as little regarded in Rome as elsewhere, but which 


nevertheless was employed by an ancient ceremonial, in the same manner 
as the pope’s soldiers carry arms, merely for form’s sake. 

Cardinal d’Estrées, a man of sense, but generally unfortunate in his 
negotiations, was at that time resident from the court of France at Rome. 
D’Estrées, being obliged to make frequent visits to the marquis de 
Lavardin, could not afterward be admitted to an audience of the pope 
without receiving absolution; he in vain endeavored to evade this ceremony; 
Innocent persisted in giving it to him, in order to keep up an imaginary 
power, by the customs on which it was founded. 

Louis, through the same motives of pride, though secretly supported by 
politics, endeavored to make an elector of Cologne. Full of the scheme of 
dividing or making war with the empire, he thought to confer this electorate 
on Cardinal Fiirstemberg, bishop of Strasburg, his creature and the victim of 
his interests, and an irreconcilable enemy to the emperor, who had ordered 
him to be imprisoned in the preceding war as a German who had sold 
himself to France. 

The chapter of Cologne, like all the other chapters of Germany, has a 
right to nominate its bishop who by that becomes elector. The person who 
then filled this see was Ferdinand of Bavaria, formerly the ally, and 
afterward the enemy, of Louis, as many other princes had been. He now lay 
at the point of death. The king, by money, intrigues, and promises, prevailed 
on the canons to choose Fiirstemberg coadjutor; and after the death of 
Ferdinand he was chosen a second time by a majority of votes. By the 
Germanic concordat the pope has the right of conferring the bishopric on 
the bishop-elect, and the emperor that of confirming him in the electorate. 
The emperor and Pope Innocent, persuaded that to leave Fiirstemberg in 
possession of the electoral dignity was the same as if they had given it to 
Louis XIV., joined together to bestow this principality upon young Bavaria, 
brother to the deceased prince. The king avenged himself on the pope by 
taking Avignon from him in October, 1688, and made preparations for a war 
against the emperor. At the same time he disturbed the elector palatine, on 
account of the rights of the princess palatine, second wife of the duke of 
Orleans, rights which she had renounced by her marriage articles. The war 
began in Spain, in the year 1667, on account of the claims of Maria 
Theresa, notwithstanding that a like renunciation made, which plainly 
proves that contracts can only bind private persons. 


In this manner did the king, in the height of his greatness, perplex, strip, 
or humble almost all the princes of Europe, but they in return almost all 
joined in league against him. 


CHAPTER XIV. JAMES Il. OF ENGLAND 
DETHRONED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, WILLIAM 
lll., AND PROTECTED BY LOUIS XIV. 


The prince of Orange, still more ambitious than even Louis XIV., had 
conceived vast designs, which might appear chimerical in a stadtholder of 
Holland, but which he justified by his great abilities and courage. He 
wanted to humble the king of France and dethrone the king of England. He 
found no great difficulty in getting the powers of Europe to join with him 
against France; the emperor, some princes of the empire, the Dutch, and the 
duke of Lorraine had at first entered into a private league at Augsburg, in 
1681, and were soon after joined by Spain and the duke of Savoy. The pope, 
without being actually one of the confederates, set them all to work by his 
intrigues. The Venetians, without openly declaring themselves, favored their 
designs in secret, and all the princes of Italy were sympathetic. In the North, 
Sweden at that time sided with the imperialists, and Denmark was a useless 
ally to France. Upward of five hundred thousand Protestants, who had been 
driven out of France by the persecution of Louis, and had carried with them 
their industry and an irreconcilable hatred to the French king, were as a new 
body of enemies, who dispersed themselves through all the courts of 
Europe, and animated the confederate powers, already inclined to war. We 
shall speak of the flight of these people in the chapter on religion. The king 
was surrounded by enemies on all sides, and had no friend but King James 
of England. 

James II., who succeeded his brother, Charles II., was a Catholic; but 
Charles did not consent to become a Catholic till toward the latter part of 
his life, and then only out of compliance with his mistresses and his brother. 
In fact, he acknowledged no other religion but that of pure deism. His 
perfect indifference in those points which divide mankind in their 
disputations had contributed not a little to render his reign peaceable among 
the English. James, on the contrary, attached by strong persuasion to the 
Roman Catholic religion from his youth, joined to his belief the spirit of 
party and zeal. Had he been a Mahometan, or of the religion of Confucius, 
the English would never have disturbed his reign; but he formed a design to 
establish the Roman Catholic religion in his kingdom, which was looked 


upon with the utmost horror by these republican royalists, as a religion of 
slavery. It is sometimes a very easy matter to establish a religion in a 
country; Constantine, Clovis, Gustavus Vasa, and Queen Elizabeth did, 
without any danger, introduce a new religion into their kingdoms by 
different methods, and had it received by the people; but to bring about 
changes of this kind there are two things absolutely necessary — a depth of 
politics, and a lucky concurrence of circumstances, both of which were 
wanting here. 

He could not without indignation reflect that so many kings of Europe 
were despotic; that those of Sweden and Denmark had lately become so; 
and, in a word, that Poland and England were the only kingdoms in the 
world where the liberty of the people subsisted at the same time with 
royalty. He was encouraged by Louis XIV. to render himself absolute at 
home, and the Jesuits persuaded him to restore their religion, and with it 
their credit; but he took such unfortunate measures to compass this that at 
his first setting out he turned all hearts against him. He began as if he had 
already obtained the end he aimed at: he entertained a nuncio from the pope 
publicly at his court, with a train of Jesuits and Capuchin friars; he threw 
seven English bishops into prison, whom he should have won over by 
gentle means; deprived the city of London of its privileges, instead of 
indulging it with new ones; and overturned the laws with a high hand, 
which he should have secretly undermined; in a word, he acted with so little 
discretion that the cardinals at Rome used to say of him by way of jest that 
he ought to be excommunicated, as a person who was going about to 
destroy the little Catholic religion that remained in England. 

Pope Innocent XI. conceived such indifferent hopes of James’s projects 
that he never would grant a cardinal’s hat, which that prince solicited for his 
confessor, Father Peters. This Jesuit was a hot-headed, intriguing man who, 
mad with the ambition of becoming a cardinal and primate of England, 
pushed his master to the brink of the precipice. The principal persons of the 
kingdom combined in secret to prevent the king’s designs, and sent a 
deputation to the prince of Orange. They conducted their plot with such 
prudence and secrecy that the court was lulled into full security. 

The prince of Orange fitted out a fleet, on board of which were to be 
embarked between fourteen and fifteen thousand men. This prince, who was 
only an illustrious private person, and had hardly five hundred thousand 
livres a year of his own estate, was nevertheless so happy in his politics that 


he saw himself master of money, a fleet, and the hearts of the states-general. 
He was truly a king in Holland by his skilful conduct, while James lost all 
regal power in England by his precipitate rashness. 

It was at first stated that this armament was designed against France. The 
true destination was kept a profound secret, though intrusted to more than 
two hundred persons. Barillon, the French ambassador at London, a man of 
pleasure, and more conversant in the intrigues of James’s mistresses than 
those of Europe, was the first imposed upon. Louis XIV., however, was not 
to be thus deceived; he saw what was going forward, and offered his 
assistance to his friend and ally, who, thinking himself secure, rejected that 
aid which he afterward solicited when it was too late, and the prince of 
Orange’s fleet was under sail. He had been wanting to himself, and he now 
found everything fail him at once. He in vain wrote to the emperor Leopold; 
that prince returned for answer, “Nothing has befallen you but what we had 
foretold.” He depended on his fleet, but his ships suffered those of the 
enemy to pass them. He might, however, have defended himself by land; he 
had an army of twenty thousand men, and if he had led them on without 
giving them time for reflection, it is probable they would have done their 
duty; but instead of that, he gave them leisure to fix their determination. 
Several of his general officers abandoned him, and among the rest the 
famous Churchill, who afterward proved as fatal to Louis as he had done to 
James, and became so illustrious under the name of the duke of 
Marlborough. He was the favorite of James, his creature, brother of his 
mistress, and a lieutenant-general in his army; notwithstanding which he 
left him, and went over to the prince of Orange at his camp. James saw 
himself abandoned by his son-in-law, the prince of Denmark, and even by 
his own daughter, the princess Anne. 

And now finding himself attacked and pursued by one of his sons-in-law, 
abandoned by the other, deserted by his own daughters and bosom friends, 
and hated even by those of his subjects who were of his own party, he 
looked upon his fortune as desperate; and, without waiting for the issue of a 
battle, resolved upon flight, the last resource of a vanquished prince. At 
length, after being stopped in his flight by the populace, ill-treated by them, 
and carried back to London, receiving submissively the orders of the prince 
of Orange in his own palace, seeing his guard relieved by that prince’s, 
without the least resistance, driven from his house, and made a prisoner at 


Rochester, he took advantage of the liberty purposely given him to quit his 
kingdom, and sought an asylum in France. 

This was the epoch of the true English liberty. The nation, represented by 
its parliament, fixed the long-contested limits of the royal prerogative, and 
the privileges of the people; and having prescribed to the prince of Orange 
the conditions on which he was to reign, chose him for their king jointly 
with his wife, Mary, the daughter of King James. From that time this prince 
was acknowledged by the greater part of Europe as the lawful king of 
England, by the name of William III., and the deliverer of that nation; but in 
France they considered him only as the prince of Orange, the usurper of the 
dominions of his father-in-law. 

In January, 1689, the fugitive king came with his wife, the daughter of 
the duke of Modena, and their son, the prince of Wales, as yet an infant, to 
implore the protection of Louis XIV. The queen of England, who arrived a 
little before her husband, was astonished at the splendor with which the 
French monarch was surrounded, and that profusion of magnificence which 
she beheld at Versailles; and still more so at the reception she met with from 
the king, who went as far as Chatou to meet her. “I now do you a 
melancholy service, madam,” said he, “I hope, before very long, to render 
you one more considerable and fortunate.” He then conducted her to the 
palace of St. Germain, where she met with the same attendance as the queen 
of France herself would have had, and was furnished with everything that 
ministers to convenience or luxury; presents of all kinds, in gold, silver, 
plate, jewels, and rich stuffs. 

Among other presents she found a purse of ten thousand louis d’or laid 
on her toilet. The same attention was paid to her husband, who arrived just 
one day after her; he had six hundred thousand francs a year settled on him 
for the expenses of his household, besides an infinite number of presents 
which were made him. He had the king’s own officers and guards. But this 
noble reception was little, in comparison with the preparations which were 
made for restoring him to his throne. Never did monarch appear so grand as 
Louis on this occasion, and James seemed as mean. Those of the court and 
city, by whose opinions the reputations of men are decided, conceived very 
little esteem for him. He saw nobody but Jesuits. He alighted at their 
college in the Rue St. Antoine in Paris; he told them that he was a Jesuit as 
well as themselves; and, what is still more extraordinary, he said the truth. 
He had got himself admitted into this order with certain ceremonies, by four 


English Jesuits, when he was only duke of York. This weakness of mind in 
a prince, joined to the manner in which he had lost his crown, rendered him 
so despicable that the courtiers diverted themselves every day with making 
songs about him. He was driven from England and ridiculed in France, 
where no one gave him any credit for being a Catholic. The archbishop of 
Rheims, brother of Louvois, the minister, said openly in his antechamber at 
St. Germain: “There’s a good man, who has given up three kingdoms for a 
mass.” From Rome he received only indulgences and pasquinades. In a 
word, throughout the whole of this revolution, his religion was of so little 
service to him that when the prince of Orange, who was the head of the 
Calvinists, set sail to go and dethrone his father-in-law, the Catholic king’s 
minister at The Hague ordered masses to be said for the success of his 
expedition. 

In the midst of the humiliations which befell this fugitive prince, and the 
liberality of Louis XIV. toward him, it was a spectacle worthy of attention 
to see James touching for the king’s evil in the little convent of the English 
nuns — whether the kings of England have arrogated this singular privilege 
to themselves, as pretenders to the crown of France, or that this ceremony 
has been established among them since the time of the first Edward. 

The king soon sent him over to Ireland, where the Roman Catholics still 
formed a strong party; a squadron of thirteen ships of the first rate lay in 
Brest road, ready to carry him over. All the officers, courtiers, and even the 
priests who had repaired to James at St. Germain, had their passage to Brest 
defrayed at the French king’s expense. An ambassador — M. d’Avaux — 
was nominated to attend the dethroned king, and followed him in great 
state. Arms and ammunition of all kinds were put on board the fleet, and 
every sort of utensil, from the meanest to the most valuable. The king went 
to St. Germain to take his leave of him; where, for the last present, he gave 
him his own suit of armor, and embracing him affectionately, said: “The 
best thing I can wish you is never to see you here again.” James had 
scarcely landed in Ireland with this great preparation, when he was followed 
by twenty-three more large ships, and a prodigious number of transports, 
under the command of Chateau-Renaud. This fleet having, on May 12, 
1689, engaged and dispersed the English squadron, which attempted to 
oppose its passage, and landed the troops in safety, on its return fell in with 
and took seven Dutch merchantmen, and came back to Brest victorious over 
the English, and laden with the spoils of the Dutch. 


Shortly after, in March, 1690, a third supply set sail from the harbors of 
Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort. The ports of Ireland and the English Channel 
were covered with French ships. At length Tourville, vice-admiral of 
France, with seventy-two sail of large ships, fell in with the English and 
Dutch fleet of sixty sail, and a fight ensued which lasted ten hours; on this 
occasion Tourville, Chateau-Renaud, d’Estrées, and Nemond signalized 
themselves by their courage and skill, and reflected honor on the French 
navy, to which it had till then been a stranger. The English and Dutch, who 
till then had been masters of the ocean, and from whom the French had but 
a little time before learned the art of fighting their ships in line of battle, 
were totally defeated. Seventeen of their ships dismasted, or rendered 
useless, were run ashore and burned by themselves; the rest took refuge in 
the Thames, or on the banks of Holland. In this whole engagement the 
French lost but one small vessel. And now, what Louis had been wishing 
for upward of twenty years, and which seemed so little probable, came to 
pass; he had the empire of the sea, an empire which indeed was but of short 
duration. The enemy’s ships of war fled before his fleets; Seignelay, who 
dared to attempt the greatest things, brought the galleys of Marseilles upon 
the main ocean; and the seacoast of England beheld this kind of vessel for 
the first time; by the help of these galleys a descent was made at 
Tynemouth, and upward of thirty merchant-ships burned in that bay. The 
privateers of St. Malo and the new harbor of Dunkirk enriched themselves 
and the state by continual prizes. In a word, for the space of two years there 
was not a ship to be seen on the sea but those of France. 

King James did not second in Ireland these great efforts made by Louis 
in his favor. He had with him nearly six thousand French, and fifteen 
thousand Irish soldiers. The river Boyne ran between his army and King 
William’s: this river was fordable, the water not being higher than the men’s 
shoulders; but after it was passed there was a deep marsh to cross before 
they could attack the Irish army, after which a steep ground presented itself, 
which formed a kind of natural intrenchment. William made his army pass 
the river in three places, and began the battle in July, 1690. The Irish, who 
are known to be such good soldiers in France and Spain, have always 
behaved ill in their own country. There are certain nations which seem 
made to be subject to another; the English have always been superior to the 
Irish in genius, riches, and arms. Ireland has never been able to throw off 
the English yoke since first subdued by an English nobleman. The French 


stood their ground at the battle of the Boyne; the Irish gave way and fled. 
King James, who had not once made his appearance during the engagement, 
either at the head of the French or Irish, was the first to retreat, and yet he 
had given proofs of great courage on other occasions; but there are times 
when valor is lost in dispiritedness. King William having had his shoulder 
grazed by a cannon-ball before the battle, it was reported and believed in 
France that he was killed. This false report was received in Paris with a 
scandalous and indecent joy. The citizens and populace, encouraged by 
some of the under magistrates, made illuminations, rang the bells, and, in 
several quarters of the town, they burned figures made of osier, to represent 
the prince of Orange, in the same manner as they burn the pope in London. 
The cannon of the Bastille were fired, not by the king’s order, but through 
the indiscreet zeal of the commandant. It might be supposed, from these 
great marks of satisfaction, and from what is said by a number of writers, 
that this mad joy at the supposed death of an enemy was the effect of the 
great dread they had of him. Almost every writer, French and English, has 
observed that these rejoicings were the greatest panegyric that could be 
made on William II. Nevertheless, if we only consider the circumstances of 
the times, and the spirit which then reigned, we shall presently discover that 
these transports of joy were not produced by fear. The lower class of 
citizens and the populace know not what it is to fear an enemy, unless when 
he threatens their city. Far from dreading the name of William III., the 
common people in France were so unjust as to despise him. He had almost 
always been beaten by French generals. The vulgar were ignorant how 
much real glory that prince had acquired even in his defeats. William, the 
victor of James in Ireland, did not yet appear, in the eyes of the French, an 
enemy worthy of Louis XIV. The people of Paris, who idolized their 
monarch, thought him absolutely invincible. The rejoicings then were not 
the effect of fear, but hatred; most of the Parisians, who were born under the 
reign of Louis, and moulded to despotic sway, looked upon a king at that 
time as a demigod, and a usurper as a sacrilegious monster. The common 
people, who had seen James going every day to mass, detested William as a 
heretic. The idea of a son-in-law and a daughter, Protestants, driving their 
father, a Catholic, from his throne, and reigning in his stead, together with 
that of an enemy to their king, transported the Parisians to a degree of fury; 
but prudent people were of a more moderate way of thinking. 


James returned to France, leaving his rival to gain new battles in Ireland, 
and settle himself on the throne. The French fleets were then employed in 
bringing back their countrymen, who had fought to no purpose, and the 
Irish Roman Catholics, who, being extremely poor in their own country, 
chose to go over to France and subsist upon the king’s liberality. 

Fortune had apparently very little share in any part of this revolution, 
from the beginning to the end. The characters of William and James did 
everything. Those who delight to trace the causes of events in the conduct 
of men will remark that King William, after his victory, caused a general 
amnesty to be published; and that King James, on the contrary, on his way 
through a little town called Galway, hanged some of the inhabitants, who 
had advised shutting the gates against him. Of two men behaving in this 
manner, we may easily perceive who would be more likely to prevail. 

There were still some towns in Ireland that remained in James’s interest, 
and among the rest Limerick, in which there were above twelve thousand 
soldiers. The French king, who still persevered in supporting James’s 
desperate fortunes, ordered three thousand regular troops to be transported 
to Limerick; and by an additional generosity he sent all provisions 
necessary for the maintenance of a numerous garrison. Forty transport 
vessels, under the convoy of twelve ships of war, carried over every needful 
supply of workmen’s tools, carriages, engineers, gunners, bombardiers, with 
two hundred masons, a number of saddles, bridles, and harnesses for 
upward of twenty thousand horse; cannon with their carriages; muskets, 
pistols, and swords for twenty-six thousand men; besides provisions and 
clothing, even to shoes. Limerick, though besieged, being thus abundantly 
furnished with supplies of every kind, hoped to see its king fight in its 
defence; but James not appearing, Limerick surrendered, and the French 
ships returned once more to the coast of Ireland, and brought back to France 
about twenty thousand soldiers and inhabitants. 

What is perhaps more extraordinary than all the rest is, that Louis was 
not discouraged by these continued disappointments; and though he had a 
difficult war to support against the greatest part of Europe, he nevertheless 
endeavored once more to change the fortune of the unhappy king of 
England, by the decisive stroke of making a descent in England with twenty 
thousand men which were assembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue. 
More than three hundred transport vessels lay ready to receive them at 
Brest. Tourville, with forty-four capital ships, cruised off the coast of 


Normandy to wait for them. D’Estrées arrived in the port of Toulon with 
thirty ships more, on July 29, 1692. As there are some misfortunes which 
arise from bad conduct, so there are others that can only be imputed to 
fortune. The wind, which was at first favorable to d’Estrées’ squadron, 
changed, and made it impossible for him to join Tourville, who with his 
forty-four ships was attacked by the combined fleets of England and 
Holland, consisting of nearly a hundred sail: the French were obliged to 
yield to superior numbers, but not till after an obstinate fight of ten hours. 
Russell, the English admiral, pursued him for two days. Fourteen large 
ships, of which there were two that carried one hundred and four guns, ran 
ashore, and the captains set fire to them, to prevent their being burned by 
the enemy. King James, who was a spectator of this disaster, from the 
neighboring shore, saw all his hopes at once swallowed up. 

This was the first check which had been given to the power of Louis 
XIV. at sea. Seignelay, who after the death of Colbert, his father, had 
continued to improve the French navy, died in 1690. Pontchartrain, who had 
been raised from the place of first president of Brittany to that of secretary 
for the marine department, did not suffer it to decay under his jurisdiction. 
The same spirit still continued in the administration. France had as many 
ships at sea after the fatal blow at La Hogue as she had before; for Tourville 
commanded a fleet of sixty ships of the line, and d’Estrées one of thirty, 
exclusive of those which were in harbor; and not more than four years 
afterward — in 1696 — the king fitted out another armament, still more 
formidable than any of the former ones, to transport James over to England, 
at the head of twenty thousand French. But this fleet only made its 
appearance on the coast, for the measures of James’s party in London were 
as ill concerted as those of his protector were well laid in France. 

The dethroned king’s party had now no hope left but in hatching plots 
against the life of his rival; and almost all those who were concerned in 
these attempts suffered by the hands of the executioner: besides, it is more 
than probable that, had they succeeded, he would never have recovered his 
kingdom. He passed the remainder of his days at St. Germain, where he 
lived on Louis’s bounty, and a pension of seventy thousand francs, which he 
was mean-spirited enough to receive privately from his daughter Mary, who 
had been accessory in dethroning him. He died at St. Germain in the year 
1700. Some Irish Jesuits pretended to assert that miracles were performed at 


his tomb. They even talked at Rome of canonizing after his death a prince 
whom they had abandoned when living. 

Few princes were more unhappy than James; nor have we an example in 
history of a family for so long a time unfortunate. The first of the kings of 
Scotland, his ancestors, who bore the name of James, after having been 
detained for eighteen years a prisoner in England, was murdered, together 
with his queen, by his own subjects. James II., the son of this prince, was 
killed in battle against the English, at nineteen years of age. James III., after 
being imprisoned by his subjects, was slain by the rebels in fight. James IV. 
fell in a battle which he lost. Mary Stuart, his granddaughter, after being 
driven from her throne, and forced to take refuge in England, where she 
languished eighteen years in prison, was at length condemned to die by 
English judges, and lost her head on a scaffold; Charles I., grandson of this 
Mary, and king of England and Scotland, was sold by the Scots, sentenced 
to death by the English, and executed publicly as a traitor. His son, James, 
the subject of this chapter, was driven from three kingdoms, and, to crown 
the misfortunes of the family, even the birth of his son was disputed. This 
son, by the efforts he made to recover the throne of his fathers, brought 
many of his friends to an untimely end; and of late days we have seen 
Prince Charles Edward, in whom the virtues of his ancestors and the valor 
of King John Sobieski, his grandfather by the mother’s side, were in vain 
united, performing exploits, and suffering calamities almost beyond the 
reach of credit. If anything can justify those who believe in an unavoidable 
fatality, it must be the continued series of misfortunes which have befallen 
the family of the Stuarts for over three hundred years. 


CHAPTER XV. THE CONTINENT WHILE 
WILLIAM Ill. WAS INVADING ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, TILL THE YEAR 
1697 — BURNING OF THE PALATINATE — 
VICTORIES OF MARSHALS CATINAT AND 
LUXEMBOURG. 


Not having been willing to break in upon the chain of affairs in England in 
the preceding chapter, I now return to what passed on the continent. 

While Louis was thus forming a maritime force that had never been 
exceeded by any state, he had to make head against the emperor and princes 
of the empire, Spain, the two maritime powers of England and Holland 
become both more formidable under one chief, Savoy, and almost all Italy. 
One such enemy as England and Spain would have been quite sufficient in 
former times to ruin France; and yet all of them united would not now make 
any impression upon her. The king had almost constantly five different 
armies on foot during the course of this war; sometimes six, but never less 
than four. The armies in Germany and Flanders frequently amounted to one 
hundred thousand effective men. The frontier places were at the same time 
provided with garrisons. Louis had four hundred and fifty thousand men in 
arms, including the marine troops. The Turkish Empire, so powerful in 
Europe, never had so great a number; and even the Roman Empire had not 
more; nor were there ever sO many wars carried on at a time. Those who 
blame Louis XIV. for having made himself so many enemies cannot but 
admire the measures which he took to defend himself, and even to be 
beforehand with his enemies. 

These had not as yet entirely declared themselves, nor were they all 
united. The prince of Orange had not yet sailed from Texel on his 
expedition against his father-in-law, when France had armies upon the 
frontiers of Holland, and on the borders of the Rhine. The king had sent his 
son, the dauphin, who was called Monseigneur, into Germany, with an army 
of twenty thousand men. This prince was gentle in his manners, modest in 
his deportment, and seemed greatly to resemble his mother. He was then 


twenty-seven years old, and this was the first time he had been intrusted 
with a command, after his behavior had given sufficient proofs that he 
would not make an ill use of his power. The king spoke to him in public 
thus, at his departure: “My son, in sending you to command my armies, I 
give you an opportunity of making your merit known; go and display it to 
all Europe, that when I depart this life it may not be perceived that the king 
is dead.” 

The prince had a special commission for this command, as if he had been 
only a private general whom the king had made choice of. The king’s letters 
were directed “To our son, the dauphin, our lieutenant-general, 
commanding our armies in Germany.” 

Everything had been so ordered and disposed beforehand, that the son of 
Louis XIV. who assisted in this expedition with his name and presence, 
might not be apt to meet with an affront. Marshal de Duras had in fact the 
command of the army. Bouflers had a body of troops on this side of the 
Rhine, and Marshal d’Humieres another near Cologne, to watch the 
movements of the enemy. Heidelberg and Mentz were taken: the siege of 
Philippsburg, which is always the first step to be taken when the French 
make war in Germany, was already begun, under the inspection of Vauban. 
Such matters as were not in his department fell to the share of Catinat, then 
lieutenant-general, a man capable of everything, and formed for all exploits. 
Monseigneur arrived six days after the trenches had been opened. He 
exactly observed his father’s conduct, exposing his person as much as was 
necessary, but never rashly; treating everyone with affability, and extending 
his liberality even to the private soldier. The king felt a sincere joy in 
having a son who thus imitated, without exceeding him, and who made 
himself beloved by everyone, without giving his father any occasion to fear 
him. 

Philippsburg was taken in nineteen days, and Mannheim in three; 
Frankenthal surrendered in two; and Spires, Trier, Worms, and Oppenheim 
threw open their gates at the first approach of the French. 

The king had resolved to make a desert of the Palatinate as soon as those 
towns were taken. His design in this was rather to cut off all means of 
subsistence from the enemy, than to take vengeance on the elector, whose 
only crime was that of having done his duty in joining with the rest of 
Germany against France. An order came to the army from the king, signed 
Louvois, to reduce the whole country to ashes. The French generals were 


then obliged to obey; and though it was in the very midst of winter, caused 
notice to be sent to the inhabitants of all these flourishing towns, and the 
villages round about, and to the masters of above fifty castles, to quit their 
dwellings; that they were going to destroy everything with fire and sword. 
Upon this dreadful summons, men, women, old people, and children, 
hurried out in the utmost haste: some of whom wandered up and down in 
the fields, and the rest took refuge in neighboring countries, while the 
soldiery, who always exceed commands of rigor, and seldom or never 
execute those of clemency, burned and pillaged their country. They began 
with Mannheim, the residence of the electors, whose palaces they levelled 
to the ground, as well as the private houses of the citizens; broke open their 
very tombs, thinking to satisfy their avarice with the immense treasures they 
expected to find there, and scattered their ashes abroad. This was the second 
time that this beautiful country had been laid waste by Louis’s orders; but 
the burning of two cities and twenty villages by Turenne was but a spark in 
comparison to this conflagration. All Europe was struck with horror at this 
action. The very officers who executed it were ashamed of being the 
instruments of such cruelty. The blame was thrown on the marquis of 
Louvois, who had contracted that insensibility of heart which arises from a 
long administration. He was certainly the person who advised this 
proceeding; but Louis had it in his power to reject or follow his counsel. 
Had the king been a witness to this spectacle, he would have gone in person 
to extinguish the flames. From his palace in Versailles, where he was 
surrounded by pleasures, he signed the destruction of a whole country, 
because he there beheld only his own glory and the fatal right of conquest in 
the order he gave; but had he been nearer to the spot, he would have seen all 
the horror of it. The nations, who till then had only blamed his ambition, 
and admired his other qualifications, now cried out against his cruelty, and 
even condemned his politics: for had his enemies penetrated into his 
dominions, as he did into theirs, they would have set all the cities in his 
kingdom on fire. 

Nor was this a very remote danger; Louis, in covering his frontiers with 
one hundred thousand soldiers, taught Germany to make the same efforts. 
This country, being better peopled than France, may be able to raise larger 
armies. They have more difficulty indeed in raising, getting together, and 
paying them, and they are longer before they take the field; but their strict 
discipline and patience under fatigues make them at the end of a campaign 


as formidable as the French are at the beginning. The army of the empire 
was commanded by the duke of Lorraine, Charles V. This prince, who was 
still kept out of his dominions by Louis XIV., had preserved the empire for 
Leopold, and given him the victory over the Turks and Hungarians. He now 
came, with the elector of Brandenburg, to put a check to the success of the 
French king’s arms. He retook Bonn and Mentz, two towns which were 
very badly fortified, but defended in a manner which was esteemed a model 
for the future defence of places. Bonn did not surrender till after a siege of 
nearly four months, and the baron d’Asfeld who commanded there, was 
mortally wounded in a general assault. 

The marquis d’Uxelles, afterward marshal of France, a most prudent and 
wary general, had made such excellent dispositions for the defence of 
Mentz, that his garrison suffered hardly any fatigue in the great service it 
performed: besides the care he took to provide for the safety of the place, he 
made twenty-one sallies on the enemy, and killed over five thousand of 
their men. He sometimes made one or two sallies in open daylight: in short, 
he maintained the place for seven weeks, and surrendered at length only for 
want of powder. This vigorous defence deserves a place in history, both on 
account of its own merit, and the approbation it met with from the world. 
Paris, that immense city, whose indolent inhabitants pretend to judge of 
everything, and who have so many ears and tongues, with so few eyes, 
looked upon d’Uxelles as a timorous man, and deficient in judgment. When 
this great commander, on whom every good officer will bestow just praise, 
after his return from the campaign, went to the theatre, the populace hooted 
him, and cried out “Mentz!” upon which he was obliged to retire, not 
without heartily contemning, as every wise man must, a people who are 
such bad judges of merit, and whose praise, nevertheless, is so greedily 
sought after. 

About the same time — June, 1689 — Marshal d’Humieres was beaten 
at Walcourt, on the Sambre, in the Netherlands, by the prince of Waldeck; 
but this check, though it hurt his reputation, very little affected the French 
arms. Louvois, whose creature and friend he was, found himself under the 
necessity of taking from him the command of this army, which was 
conferred on Marshal Luxembourg, whom neither the king nor Louvois 
liked; but their regard for the state got the better of their aversion to the 
man, and they made use of his services, though with some repugnance. He 
was therefore appointed commander in the Netherlands. Louvois was 


remarkable for correcting a too hasty choice, or for making a good one. 
Catinat was sent with a command into Italy. Marshal de Lorges defended 
himself everywhere in Germany. The duke de Noailles had some little 
success in Catalonia; but under Luxembourg in Flanders, and Catinat in 
Italy, there was a continual succession of victories. These two generals were 
at that time esteemed the greatest in Europe. 

The marshal duke of Luxembourg, in some parts of his character, 
resembled the great Condé, whose pupil he was in the art of war. He had a 
fiery genius, a prompt execution, a quick discernment, a mind greedy for 
knowledge, but too extensive and irregular: he was continually engaged in 
intrigues with the ladies, always in love, and frequently beloved, though 
deformed and ill-favored, and had more of the qualifications of a hero than 
a wise man. 

Catinat had an application and activity in his disposition that made him 
capable of everything, though he never piqued himself upon any one 
particular qualification. He would have been equally as good a minister and 
chancellor as he was a general. In the earlier part of his life he followed the 
law; but quitted that profession at the age of twenty-three, because he lost a 
cause in which he had justice on his side. He then took up arms, and was at 
first an ensign in the French guards. In the year 1667, at the attack on the 
counterscarp of Lille, he performed an action in the presence of the king, 
which required both understanding and courage. The king took notice of 
him, and this was the beginning of his good fortune. He rose by degrees, 
without making any interest: he was a philosopher in the midst of war and 
grandeur, those two fatal rocks to moderation; exempt from all kind of 
prejudice, without the affectation of appearing to despise them too much; 
and an utter stranger to gallantry and the arts of courts, but a sincere friend, 
and an honest man. He lived a professed foe to interest and vainglory, and 
was equally the philosopher in all respects at the hour of his death that he 
was through the course of his life. 

Catinat commanded at that time in Italy, where he was opposed by Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy; who was then a wise, politic, and still more 
unfortunate prince; a warrior of remarkable courage, who always led his 
Own armies, and exposed his person like a common man; no one better 
understood that deceitful kind of war which is carried on in a mountainous 
and uneven country, such as his was; he was active, vigilant, a lover of 
order, but sometimes guilty of errors, both as a prince and a general. He is 


said to have committed an essential one in the bad manner in which he drew 
up his army in presence of that of Catinat. The French general took 
advantage of his mistake, and gained a complete victory over him, in sight 
of Saluzzo, near the abbey of Stafarola, from which that battle took its 
name. When there are a number of men killed on one side and hardly any 
on the other, it is a certain proof that the army which is beaten was drawn 
up on a ground where it must necessarily be overpowered. The French had 
only three hundred men killed, and the allied army, commanded by the duke 
of Savoy, more than four thousand. After this battle, all Savoy, except 
Montmélian, submitted to the king. Catinat then marched into Piedmont, in 
1691, forced the enemy’s intrenchments near Susa; took that town, together 
with Villafranca, Montalban, Nice, deemed impregnable, Veillano, and 
Carmagnola, and returned to Montmeélian, of which he made himself master 
after an obstinate siege. 

After all these successes the ministry lessened the army which he 
commanded, and the duke of Savoy augmented his. Catinat, inferior in 
numbers to his conquered enemy, remained a long time on the defensive; 
but at length having received reinforcements, he descended the Alps, near 
Marsala, and there, on Oct. 4, 1693, gained a second pitched battle which 
was the more glorious, as Prince Eugene of Savoy was then one of the 
enemy’s generals. 

At the other extremity of France, toward the Netherlands, Marshal 
Luxembourg gained the battle of Fleurus, and by the confession of all the 
officers, this victory was entirely owing to the superiority of genius in the 
French general over Prince Waldeck, who then commanded the allied army. 
Eight thousand men taken prisoners, six thousand killed, two hundred 
stands of colors, almost all the cannon and baggage, and the flight of the 
enemy, were sufficient proofs of the victory. 

King William had just returned from his victory over his father-in-law. 
This great genius, ever fertile in resources, made more advantage of the 
defeat of his party than the French often did of their victories. He had been 
obliged to have recourse to intrigues and negotiations, to procure men and 
money sufficient to oppose a king who had only to say, “I will.” 
Nevertheless, after the defeat at Fleurus — Sept. 19, 1691 — he came to 
meet Marshal Luxembourg with an army as strong as that of the French. 

They each consisted of about eighty thousand men; but the marshal had 
already invested Mons, when William thought the French had hardly left 


their winter quarters. Louis himself came to be present at the siege, and 
entered the town the ninth day after opening the trenches, in sight of the 
enemy’s army. After that he returned to Versailles, and left Luxembourg to 
dispute the field during the whole campaign, which ended with the battle of 
Liége, a very extraordinary action, in which twenty-eight squadrons of the 
king’s household troops and the gendarmerie defeated seventy-five 
squadrons of the enemy’s army. 

The king next repaired to the siege of Namur, the strongest place in the 
Netherlands, both by its situation, which is at the confluence of the Sambre 
and the Meuse, and by its citadel, which is built on rocks. He took the town 
in eight days, and the castles in twenty-two, while the duke of Luxembourg 
prevented King William from passing the Mehaigne, at the head of eighty 
thousand men, to raise the siege. After this conquest Louis returned again to 
Versailles, and Luxembourg still continued to make head against the 
enemy’s force. Now it was that the battle of Steinkirk was fought, so 
famous for the art and courage displayed therein. A spy, whom the French 
king had sent to watch the motions of King William, was discovered, and 
compelled, before he was led to execution, to write false information to 
Marshal Luxembourg, who, immediately upon receipt of this intelligence, 
made such dispositions as must necessarily bring on a battle. His army was 
attacked at daybreak, while everyone was asleep, and one entire brigade cut 
to pieces before the general knew anything of the matter. Without the 
extremest diligence and bravery, all would have been lost. 

It was not enough to be a great general to prevent a total defeat; it 
likewise required well-disciplined troops, capable of rallying in an instant, 
general officers sufficiently skilful to recover these troops from the disorder 
into which they were thrown, and willing to do their duty; for a single 
officer of rank who had a mind to take advantage of the general confusion 
to cause his general’s defeat might easily have done it without exposing 
himself to detection. 

The marshal was then ill, a fatal circumstance, at a time when 
uncommon activity was required; but the greatness of the danger restored 
him to his strength: it was necessary to perform prodigies not to be 
overcome, and he performed them; he changed his ground, gave a field of 
battle to his army, which before had none, recovered the right wing, which 
was all in confusion, rallied his men three times, and three times charged at 
the head of the household troops, and all this in less than two hours. He had 


with him in his army the duke of Chartres, afterward regent of the kingdom, 
a grandson of France, who was then not above fifteen years old. He could 
be of no service in striking a decisive blow; but it contributed not a little to 
animate the soldiers, when they saw a grandson of France charging at the 
head of the king’s household troops, and, though wounded in the fight, 
returning again to the charge. 

A grandson and grandnephew of the great Condé both served in this 
army as lieutenant-generals; one of these was Louis of Bourbon; called 
Monsieur, the duke, and the other Armand, prince of Conti, both rivals in 
courage, wit, ambition, and fame. Monsieur was of a more austere 
disposition, and had perhaps more solid qualifications, and the prince of 
Conti more brilliant ones. Being both called by the public voice to the 
command of armies, they earnestly longed for that honor, which, however, 
they never obtained; because Louis, who was as well acquainted with their 
ambition as their merit, always remembered that the prince of Condé had 
made war against him. 

The prince of Conti was the first who recovered the army from its 
confusion, by rallying some of the brigades, and making the rest advance. 
Monsieur did just the same, without standing in need of emulation. The 
duke of Vend6me, grandson of Henry IV., was also a lieutenant-general in 
this army; he had served ever since he was twelve years of age, and though 
he was then over forty, he had never yet commanded in chief. His brother, 
the grand prior, was by his side. 

It was necessary that all these princes should put themselves at the head 
of the king’s household troops in order to drive a body of English from an 
advantageous post, on which the success of the battle depended. The French 
household troops and the English were the best troops in the world. The 
slaughter was great; but the French, animated by the crowd of princes and 
young noblemen who fought about the general’s person, at length carried 
the post; and when the English were defeated, the rest were obliged to yield. 

Bouflers, who was afterward marshal of France, flew with a body of 
dragoons from a place where he was, at some distance from the field of 
battle, and his arrival completed the victory. King William, after having lost 
about seven thousand men, retired in as good order as he had attacked; and 
always beaten, and always formidable, he still kept the field. This victory, 
which was due to the valor of the young princes and the flower of the 


nobility of the kingdom, produced an effect at court, in the city, and in the 
provinces, that no former victory had ever done. 

Monsieur, the duke, the prince of Conti, M. de Vendome, and their 
friends, on their return home from this campaign, found the roads lined with 
people, whose acclamations and expressions of joy were carried even to a 
degree of madness. The women all strove to attract their regard. The men at 
that time wore lace cravats, which took some time and pains to adjust. The 
princes, having dressed themselves in a hurry, threw these cravats 
negligently about their necks. The ladies wore handkerchiefs made in this 
fashion, which they called Steinkirks. Every new toy was a Steinkirk. Any 
young man who happened to have been present at this battle was looked 
upon with delight. The populace followed the princes everywhere in 
crowds, and they were the more beloved because the court did not show 
them favor equal to their reputation and merit. 

In the ensuing campaign the same general, the same princes, with the 
same troops, who had been surprised and yet victorious at Steinkirk, made a 
forced march of seven leagues, and came unexpectedly upon William at 
Neerwinden, and beat him. Neerwinden is a village near the Layette, a few 
leagues distant from Brussels. William had time to put his army in order of 
battle. Luxembourg and the princes carried the village, sword in hand, two 
different times, and the instant the marshal turned another way, the enemy 
retook it; at length the general and the princes carried it a third time, and the 
battle was won, on July 29, 1693. Few actions proved more bloody. There 
were about twenty thousand killed on both sides; the allies lost twelve 
thousand, and the French eight. On this occasion, it was said there was more 
room to sing De profundis, than Te Deum. 

These numerous victories were productive of much glory, but few great 
advantages. The allies, though defeated at Fleurus, Steinkirk, and 
Neerwinden, had never been completely beaten; King William always made 
fine retreats; and, in a fortnight’s time after one battle it was necessary to 
fight another with him to be master of the campaign. The cathedral of Paris 
was filled with colors taken from the enemy. The prince of Conti called 
Marshal Luxembourg “the Upholsterer of Notre Dame.” Nothing was talked 
of but victories, and yet Louis XIV. had formerly conquered one-half of 
Holland and Flanders, and all Franche-Comté, without fighting a single 
battle; whereas now, after the greatest efforts and the most bloody victories, 


they could hardly force an entrance into the United Provinces; they could 
not even lay siege to Brussels. 

Marshal de Lorges had also gained a considerable advantage over the 
allies near Spirebach, and had even taken the old duke of Wiirtemberg 
prisoner, and penetrated into his country; but, after having invaded it as a 
conqueror, he was obliged to quit it again. Monseigneur took and plundered 
the city of Heidelberg a second time, which the enemy had retaken, and 
after all was obliged to act upon the defensive against the imperialists. 

Marshal Catinat, notwithstanding his great victory at Stafarde, and his 
having conquered Savoy, could not prevent the duke of that country from 
making an irruption into Dauphiny, nor, after his victory at Marsala, could 
he save the important city of Casale. 

In Spain Marshal de Noailles gained a battle on the banks of the Ter, on 
May 27, 1694; he took Gironde and some small places; but his army was 
weak, and he was obliged, after his victory, to retire from before Barcelona. 
The French, everywhere victorious, and weakened by their successes, had a 
hydra to engage in the allies, that was continually rising up afresh. France 
began to find it difficult to raise recruits, and still more so to procure 
money. The rigor of the season, by which the fruits of the earth were at that 
time wholly destroyed, brought on a famine. Numbers perished for want, 
while the whole kingdom resounded with Te Deums and rejoicings. The 
spirit of confidence and superiority, which had been the soul of the French 
troops, began visibly to diminish. Louis XIV. no longer appeared at their 
head. Louvois was dead, and Barbésieux, his son, was generally disliked by 
them. To crown all, the death, in January, 1695, of Marshal Luxembourg, 
under whom they thought themselves invincible, seemed to put an end to 
the rapid victories of the French. 


The art of bombarding towns with ships now turned upon its inventors; 
not that the engine called “Infernal,” with which the English attempted to 
burn St. Malo, and that failed of success, was of French invention; 
machines of this kind had been for a long time in use in Europe. It was the 
art of throwing bombs with as much certainty from a moving vessel as from 
the solid ground, that the French invented; and it was by this art that the 
English had from their ships bombarded the towns of Dieppe, Havre-de- 
Grace, St. Malo, Dunkirk, and Calais; Dieppe, as being the most easy of 
access, was the place which suffered the most damage. This town, which 


was now so delightful on account of the regularity of its buildings, and 
which seems to owe its beauty to its misfortunes, was almost reduced to 
ashes. There were not above twenty houses beaten down and bumed in 
Havre-de-Grace; but the fortifications of the place were entirely destroyed. 
In this sense it is that the medal struck by the Dutch is true, notwithstanding 
that so many French writers have inveighed against its falsity. In the 
exergue we find these words in Latin: “The harbor of Havre burned and 
destroyed,” etc. This inscription does not tell us that the town was burned; 
that would have been false; it only says that the harbor was burned, which is 
true. 

Soon afterward the French lost Namur, which they had taken. The nation 
had lavished encomiums on Louis XIV., for having conquered this place; 
and the most indecent sallies had been thrown out against King William for 
not having succored it with an army of eighty thousand men. William at 
length became master of it, by the same manner in which it had been lost. 
He attacked it in the face of an army much stronger than his own was at the 
time that Louis XIV. laid siege to it. He now met with new fortifications of 
Vauban’s raising. The French garrison which defended this town was an 
army of itself; for while they were preparing matters to invest it, Marshal 
Bouflers found means to throw himself into it with seven regiments of 
dragoons; so that Namur was not only defended by sixteen thousand men, 
but was daily in expectation of being relieved by an army of a hundred 
thousand. 

Marshal Bouflers had a great share of merit, was an active and diligent 
general, and a good citizen, who had nothing so much at heart as the 
welfare of the service, to promote which he valued neither his pains nor his 
life. The marquis de Feuquiéres, in his memoirs, accuses him of several 
faults in the defence of the town and citadel, and even blames his conduct in 
the defence of Lille, by which he gained so much honor. Those who have 
written the history of Louis XIV. have servilely copied Marquis de 
Feuquiéres in military matters, and Abbé de Choisi in private anecdotes. 
They could not know that Feuquiéres, who was an excellent officer, and 
perfectly well versed both in the theory and practice of war, was of a 
disposition as morose as discerning, and sometimes the Aristarchus, 
sometimes the Zoilus of generals. He alters facts, to have the pleasure of 
censuring; he complains of everyone, and everyone of him; he was 
esteemed the bravest man in Europe, because he slept quietly in the midst of 


a hundred thousand of his enemies. His merit not having been rewarded 
with the staff of marshal of France, he employed his talents too much 
against the servants of the state, which would have been extremely useful, 
had he been as mild and charitable as he was discerning, diligent, and bold. 

He charged Marshal de Villeroi with a greater number of faults, and 
those more essential, than even Bouflers. Villeroi, at the head of twenty 
thousand men, was to have relieved Namur; but even had the two marshals, 
Villeroi and Bouflers, done everything, generally speaking, they might have 
done — which is very seldom the case — the situation of the ground was 
such that Namur could not be relieved, and must be taken sooner or later. 
An army of observation posted along the banks of the Mehaigne had 
prevented King William from bringing up his reinforcements; the same 
thing now necessarily happened to Marshal Villeroi. 

Though Marshal Bouflers, the count de Guiscard, governor of the town, 
the count de Laumont du Chatelet, commandant of the infantry, and all the 
officers and soldiers in the place defended it with remarkable obstinacy and 
bravery, it retarded the capitulation only two days. When a town is besieged 
by a superior army, when the works are well carried on, and the season 
favorable, they can judge nearly within what time it will be taken, be the 
defence ever so vigorous. King William made himself master of the town 
and citadel in September, 1695, though not in so short a time as Louis XIV. 

The king, while he was thus losing Namur, bombarded Brussels; a poor 
revenge, which he took on the emperor for his towns which had been 
bombarded by the English; all this occasioned a war equally ruinous and 
fatal to both parties. 

One of the effects of human industry and fury, of these two centuries 
past, has been that of not confining the havoc of war to our own continent 
of Europe. We drain ourselves of men and money to carry destruction 
against each other in Asia and America. The Indians, whom we have 
compelled by force or artifice to admit our settlements among them, and the 
Americans, from whom we have wrested their continent, after having dyed 
it with their blood, look upon us as the foes of humankind, who came from 
the farthest part of the globe to butcher them, and afterward to destroy one 
another. 

The French had no other colony in the East Indies but Pondicherry, 
which had been formed by Colbert with great pains, and at an immense 
expense, and whence no considerable advantage could be drawn for several 


years; the Dutch easily made themselves masters of it, and thus destroyed 
the trade of the French in the East Indies, almost in its infancy. 


Our plantations in San Domingo were destroyed by the English, in 1695, 
and one of the Brest privateers laid waste theirs at Gambia, on the coast of 
Africa. The privateers of St. Malo carried fire and sword into the eastern 
part of Newfoundland, of which they were in possession; and our squadrons 
insulted their island of Jamaica, took and burned their shipping there, and 
ravaged the coast. 

Pointis, commander of a squadron of ships of war and some privateers 
off America, sailed as far as the line, and surprised the town of Cartagena, 
the magazine and staple for the Spanish treasures, which come from 
Mexico, in May, 1697; the damage he did there was computed at twenty 
million livres, and the booty he got at about half that sum. There is always 
some deduction to be made from such calculations, but little or none from 
the grievous calamities occasioned by these glorious expeditions. 

The French privateers, and especially Duguay-Trouin, were every day 
making prizes of the English and Dutch merchant ships. This man was very 
extraordinary in his way, and wanted only a numerous fleet to have 
acquired as great reputation as Dragut or Barbarossa. The enemy made less 
rich prizes from the French, because they had less to be taken. Our trade 
was greatly impaired by the death of Colbert and the war. 

A general misery was the result of these expeditions by sea and land. 
Those who delight more in humanity than politics will readily observe that 
in [b] this war Louis XIV. took up arms against his brother-in-law, the king 
of Spain, against the elector of Bavaria, to whose sister he had married his 
son, the dauphin, and against the elector palatine, whose country he 
ravaged, though his brother was married to the princess palatine. King 
James was driven from his throne by his son-in-law and his own daughter; 
and since that time we have seen the duke of Savoy in league against 
France, where he had one daughter a dauphiness, and against Spain, where 
another was queen. Most of the wars between Christian princes are, in some 
sort, civil wars. 

The most criminal enterprise in all this war proved the only truly 
fortunate one; William was perfectly successful in England and Ireland; in 
other places the successes were more equal. When I call this a criminal 
undertaking, I do not examine whether the nation, after having shed the 


blood of the father, were right or wrong in banishing the son, and 
maintaining its religion and privileges; I only say that, if there is any justice 
on earth, the daughter and son-in-law of King James should not have driven 
him from his throne and kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVI. TREATY WITH SAVOY — 
MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY — 
PEACE OF RYSWICK — STATE OF FRANCE 
AND EUROPE — DEATH AND LAST WILL OF 
CHARLES II., KING OF SPAIN. 


France still maintained her superiority over all her enemies; some she had 
crushed, as the duke of Savoy and the elector palatine, and she carried the 
war to the frontiers of the others, like a powerful and robust body, fatigued 
with long resistance, and exhausted by its victories; a well-directed blow 
would have made her stagger. Whoever has a number of enemies at once 
can at last find safety only in their division, or in a peace. Louis XIV. 
obtained both. 

Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, was a prince easily persuaded to break 
his engagements, when his interest was concerned; to him the court of 
France addressed itself. The count de Tessé, afterward marshal of France, 
an amiable and able man, of a genius formed for pleasing, which is the first 
qualification of a negotiator, had begun a private treaty at Turin; and 
Marshal Catinat, who was equally capable of making peace and war, put the 
finishing hand to the affair. There did not want two such able men to 
determine the duke of Savoy to accept of what was to his advantage; they 
restored him his country, gave him a sum of money, and proposed a 
marriage between the young duke of Burgundy, son of the heir apparent of 
France, and his daughter. Matters were soon agreed upon: in July, 1696, the 
duke and Catinat concluded the treaty at Our Lady of Loretto, whither they 
went under pretence of a pilgrimage of devotion, which, however, imposed 
on no one. Pope Innocent XIV. entered heartily into this negotiation. His 
view was to deliver Italy at once from the invasions of the French, and the 
taxes which the emperor was continually levying to pay his troops. It was 
thought necessary that the imperialists should evacuate Italy, and leave it 
neutral; this the duke of Savoy engaged himself by the treaty to observe. 
The emperor gave a flat denial at first; for the court of Vienna rarely came 
to a determination, but at the last extremity. Upon the emperor’s refusal, the 
duke joined his troops to the French army; and, from generalissimo to the 


emperor, became, in less than a month, generalissimo to Louis XIV. His 
daughter, who was only eleven years of age, was carried into France to be 
married to the duke of Burgundy, who was thirteen. After the defection of 
the duke of Savoy, it happened, as at the Peace of Nimeguen, that each of 
the allies thought proper to treat. The emperor agreed to leave Italy neutral. 
The Dutch proposed the castle of Ryswick, near The Hague, as the place for 
holding the conferences for a general peace. Four armies, which the king 
had on foot, contributed not a little to bring matters to a speedy conclusion. 
There were eighty thousand men in Flanders under Villeroi; Marshal de 
Choiseul had forty thousand men on the banks of the Rhine; Catinat had 
another army in Piedmont; and the duke of Vend6dme, who had at length 
attained the rank of general, after having passed through all the degrees, 
from that of the king’s guard, like a private soldier of fortune, commanded a 
body of troops in Catalonia, where he gained a battle, and took Barcelona. 
These new efforts and successes proved the most effectual mediation. The 
court of Rome offered its arbitration, which was refused, as at Nimeguen. 
Charles XI., king of Sweden, was the mediator. At length the peace was 
concluded in October, 1697; no longer with that haughty superiority and 
those advantageous conditions which had distinguished the greatness of 
Louis XIV., but with a condescension and concession of rights on his side, 
that equally amazed the French and the allies. It was long believed that this 
peace had been concerted with the deepest policy. 

It was pretended that the French king’s grand design was, what it 
certainly should have been, to prevent the entire succession of the vast 
Spanish monarchy from devolving upon the other branch of the house of 
Austria. It is said he entertained hopes that the house of Bourbon might at 
least come in for a share in the dismemberment, and perhaps one day 
succeed to the whole. The formal renunciations made by his wife and 
mother seemed no other than trivial agreements, which should give way to 
new conjunctures. In this light, to aggrandize the house of France, it was 
necessary to show some moderation toward Europe; not to incense so many 
powers, who were still full of suspicions. The peace gave him time to form 
new alliances, settle the finances, gain over those whom he had occasion 
for, and to form new bodies of militia in the kingdom. It was necessary to 
give up something, in hope of obtaining much more. 

These were thought to be the private motives of the Peace of Ryswick, 
which in the event actually procured the throne of Spain for the grandson of 


Louis XIV. This notion, probable as it may appear, is not, however, true; 
neither Louis XIV. nor his council had the views that they should have had 
in this affair. It is a strong example of the connection of the revolutions in 
this world, which govern men, by whom they seem to be conducted. The 
obvious interest of quickly possessing Spain, or at least a part of that 
monarchy, had not the least influence in the Peace of Ryswick; this is 
acknowledged by Marquis de Torci, in his manuscript memoirs. They made 
peace merely because they were weary of the war, and this war itself had 
been carried on without any particular object; at least on the side of the 
allies: it was only from the idle desire of humbling the greatness of Louis; 
and in that monarch it was merely the consequence of that greatness which 
would not hearken to concessions. King William had drawn over to his 
cause the emperor, the empire, Spain, the United Provinces, and Savoy; 
Louis XIV. found himself too far engaged to recede. The finest part of 
Europe had been laid waste, because the French king made use of the 
advantages he gained by the Peace of Nimeguen in too haughty a manner. 
The league was formed rather against his person than the kingdom of 
France; the king thought himself secure in the reputation he had gained by 
arms, and was now desirous of adding that of moderation; the weakness 
which began to be sensibly felt in the finances made him more ready to 
adopt such a method. 

The political affairs were debated in the king’s council, and the 
resolutions taken there; Marquis de Torci, then young, was only charged 
with the execution of them. The whole council was for peace, especially the 
duke of Beauvilliers, who set forth the miseries of the people with such 
energy, that Madame de Maintenon was affected by it, and the king himself 
appeared not insensible; and it made the more impression, as they had fallen 
from that flourishing state to which the minister Colbert had raised the 
kingdom. The great establishments of all kinds had cost immense sums, and 
no economy had been used to retrieve the confusion occasioned by these 
extraordinary expenses. This inward calamity astonished everyone, because 
it had never been felt since Louis XIV. had governed alone: these were the 
true causes of the Peace of Ryswick, though doubtless some virtuous 
sentiments had an influence in it. Those who think that kings and ministers 
incessantly, and without bounds, sacrifice everything to their ambition, are 
no less mistaken than he who thinks they continually sacrifice to worldly 
happiness. 


The king then restored to the Spaniards all those places near the 
Pyrenees that he had taken from them, and likewise the conquests he had 
made in Flanders during the last war, as Luxemburg, Mons, Ath, and 
Courtrai. He acknowledged William III. lawful king of England, whom he 
had till then treated as prince of Orange, a tyrant, and an usurper. He 
promised not to assist his enemies for the future; and King James, whose 
name was left out in the treaty, remained at St. Germain with the empty title 
of king, and a pension from Louis XIV. Thus sacrificed by his protector to 
the necessity of the times, and already forgotten in Europe, he ceased to 
publish any new manifestoes. 

The sentences which the courts of Breisach and Metz had awarded 
against so many sovereigns, and the reunions made at Alsace, those 
monuments of a dangerous power and pride, were abolished, and the 
bailiwicks that had been seized upon by form of law were restored to their 
right masters. 

Besides these concessions, Freiburg, Breisach, Kehl, and Philippsburg 
were restored to the empire; the king even submitted to destroy the fortress 
of Strasburg on the Rhine, Fort Louis, Traerbach, and Mount Royal, works 
on which the great Vauban had exhausted his art, and the king his treasury. 
Europe was surprised, and the French displeased, to see Louis XIV. make 
peace as if he had been conquered. Harlai, Créci, and Calliéres, who signed 
this peace, dared not show themselves either at court or in the city; they 
were loaded with reproaches and derision, as if they had taken a single step 
they had not been ordered by the ministry; they were reproached by the 
court with having betrayed the honor of the French nation, and afterward 
they were applauded for having, by this treaty, prepared the way for the 
succession to the Spanish monarchy: but in truth, they deserved neither 
censure nor praise. 

It was by this peace, that France at length restored Lorraine to the family 
which had been in possession of it for more than seven hundred years. Duke 
Charles V., the prop of the empire, and conqueror of the Turks, was dead; 
his son Leopold, at the Peace of Ryswick, took possession of his 
sovereignty, with the loss indeed of his real privileges, he not being allowed 
to have ramparts to his capital; but they could not deprive him of a much 
more noble privilege, that of doing good to his subjects; a privilege of 
which no prince ever made a better use than himself. 


It were to be wished that latest posterity may be informed, that one of the 
least powerful sovereigns in Europe was he who did the most good to his 
people. He found Lorraine a desert waste; he repeopled and enriched it, and 
preserved it in peace, while the rest of Europe was desolated by war. He had 
always the prudence to keep well with France, and to make himself beloved 
in the empire; happily preserving that just medium, which hardly any 
prince, without power, has ever been able to maintain between two great 
potentates. He procured his people plenty, to which they long had been 
strangers; his noblesse, reduced to the last degree of wretchedness, were 
raised to a state of opulence, solely by his benefactions. If he saw the family 
seat of a gentleman in ruins, he rebuilt it at his own expense; he paid their 
debts, portioned out their daughters, and lavished presents with that art of 
giving which raises them even above benefactions; bestowing his gifts with 
the magnificence of a prince, and the politeness of a friend. The arts, which 
were held in the highest honor throughout his little province, produced a 
new circulation, which makes the riches of a state. His court was formed 
after the model of that of France, and the traveller hardly perceived a 
change of place in going to Lunéville from Versailles. After the example of 
Louis XIV. he advanced the belles-lettres; he established a kind of 
university, without pedantry, at Lunéville, where the young German nobility 
went to be formed. The true sciences were there taught in schools, where 
the theory of natural philosophy was demonstrated to the eye by the most 
curious apparatus. He sought out men of talents even in the shops and in the 
woods, brought them to light, and was himself their patron and rewarder. In 
a word, the whole business of his reign was to procure his nation 
tranquillity, riches, knowledge, and pleasure: “I would quit my sovereignty 
to-morrow,” said he, “if I could no longer do good.” Accordingly he tasted 
the satisfaction of being beloved, and I myself saw, long after his death, his 
subjects shed tears in mentioning his name. When he died he left an 
example to be followed by the greatest kings; but he could not, during his 
life, be instrumental in preparing the way for his son to the throne of the 
empire. 

At the time that Louis XIV. was managing the affair of the Peace of 
Ryswick, which was to give him the Spanish succession, the throne of 
Poland became vacant. This was the only regal crown, then elective, in the 
world; natives and foreigners had equally a right to pretend to it, but to 
retain it required either a merit sufficiently striking, and properly supported 


by intrigues, to engage the suffrages — as was the case with John Sobieski, 
the late king — or else, money enough to buy the kingdom, which is almost 
always put up at auction. 

The abbé, afterward cardinal, Polignac, had at first the art to engage the 
suffrages in favor of the prince of Conti, known by the valiant actions he 
had performed at Steinkirk and Neerwinden. He never had the command in 
chief, nor was he admitted into the king’s councils. The duke of Bourbon 
had an equal reputation as a warrior, the duke of Vendome a still greater, 
and yet his fame surpassed that of all others, by the great art of pleasing, 
and making himself of consequence, which no one possessed in a more 
eminent degree than himself. Polignac, whose talent lay in persuasion, 
determined the minds of the people in his favor; and, by dint of eloquence 
and promises, counterbalanced the money which Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, lavished among them. Louis Francis, prince of Conti, was elected 
king by the majority of the nation, and proclaimed by the primate of the 
kingdom, on June 17, 1697. Augustus was elected two hours afterward by 
another party, inferior in numbers; but he was a sovereign prince, and 
powerful, and had a body of troops in readiness on the frontiers of Poland. 
The prince of Conti was absent, destitute of money, men and power, and 
had nothing on his side but his name, and Cardinal de Polignac. It was 
necessary that Louis XIV. should either prvent his accepting the crown, or 
furnish him with proper assistance to get the better of his competitor. It was 
thought that the French ministry did too much in sending the prince of 
Conti over, and too little in furnishing him with only a small squadron of 
ships and a few bills of exchange, with which he arrived in the road of 
Dantzic; this was acting with that lukewarm policy which begins an affair 
only to quit it again. They would not even receive the prince at Dantzic, and 
his bills of exchange were protested. The intrigues of the pope and the 
emperor, and the money and troops of Saxony, had already secured the 
crown on his rival’s head; he returned then with the glory of having been 
chosen king, and France had the mortification of having made it appear that 
she was not sufficiently powerful to make a king of Poland. 

This disgrace which befell the prince of Conti did not interrupt the peace 
which subsisted between the Christian powers of the North. The south of 
Europe was soon afterward restored to its tranquillity by the Peace of 
Ryswick. 


There was no longer any war but that which the Turks carried on against 
Germany, Poland, Venice, and Russia; and here the Christians, though under 
a bad administration, and divided among themselves, had the superiority. 
The battle of Zenta, in 1695, in which Prince Eugene beat the Grand 
Seignior in person, and remarkable by the deaths of the grand vizier, 
seventeen pashas, and upward of twenty thousand Turks, humbled the 
Ottoman pride, and brought about the Peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, in which 
the Turks submitted to the laws imposed by the conquerors. The Venetians 
had the Morea, the Muscovites Azov, the Poles Kamenets-Podolski, and the 
emperor Transylvania. All Christendom was then happy and tranquil, the 
sound of war was no longer heard, either in Asia or Africa, and the whole 
world was at peace during the last two years of the seventeenth century, an 
epoch, alas! of too short duration. 

The public calamities were soon awakened again. The peace of the North 
was disturbed in the year 1700, by two men the most extraordinary the 
world ever produced; one was Czar Peter Alexeievitch, emperor of Russia, 
the other young Charles XII., king of Sweden. Czar Peter, though born a 
barbarian, became a great man, and by his genius and surprising labors, was 
the reformer, or rather founder, of his empire. Charles XII., more 
courageous than the czar, and yet less serviceable to his subjects, formed to 
command soldiers but not nations, was the first hero of his age, but died 
with the character of an imprudent king. The desolation the North 
underwent during a war of eighteen years, owed its rise to the ambitious 
politics of the czar and the kings of Denmark and Poland, who wanted to 
take advantage of the youth of Charles XII. to strip him of a part of his 
dominions; but Charles, at the age of sixteen, conquered all three. He was 
the terror of the world, and was already esteemed a hero, at an age in which 
other men have hardly finished their studies. He was for nine years the most 
formidable monarch in the world, and for nine years the most miserable. 

The troubles of the South arose from another cause. The king of Spain 
lay at the point of death, and it was in dispute who should share the spoils 
he was to leave behind him. The powers, who already devoured in 
imagination this immense succession, did, on this occasion, what we 
frequently see practised during the illness of a rich old man who has no 
children; the wife, the relatives, the priests of the sick king, and even the 
officers appointed to receive the last commands of those who are dying, 


beset him on all sides to get a favorable word from him. Some of the 
inheritors agree to divide the spoils, and others prepare to dispute them. 
Louis XIV. and the emperor Leopold were both grandsons of Philip IIL., 
and both had married daughters of Philip IV., therefore monseigneur the 
dauphin, the king’s son, and Joseph, king of the Romans, son of the 
emperor, were doubly in the same degree. The right of eldership was in the 
house of France, the king and monseigneur being sons of the elder 
daughters: but the imperial house reckoned as rights, first, the formal 
renunciation to the crown of Spain, made and ratified by Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. with the name of Austria; the blood of Maximilian, whence 
Leopold and Charles II. were descended; the almost perpetual union which 
had subsisted between the two branches of the house of Austria; the still 
more constant hatred of those two branches against the Bourbons; the 
aversion which the Spanish nation had at that time to the French; and lastly, 
the secret springs of the policy which governed the Spanish council. 
Nothing at that time seemed more natural than to perpetuate the throne 
of Spain in the house of Austria; all Europe expected this before the Peace 
of Ryswick, but the weakness of Charles II. had disturbed this order of 
succession in the year 1696, and the Austrian house had been already 
sacrificed in secret. The king of Spain had a grandnephew, son of the 
elector of Bavaria; the king’s mother, who was still living, was great- 
grandmother of this young prince of Bavaria, who was then about four 
years old; and this princess, notwithstanding that she herself was of the 
house of Austria, being a daughter of Emperor Ferdinand III., prevailed on 
her son to disinherit the imperial family, in consequence of a pique she had 
entertained against the court of Vienna. She therefore cast her eyes on the 
prince of Bavaria, though hardly out of his cradle, and destined him for the 
Spanish monarchy, and that of the new world. Charles II., who was then 
entirely governed by her, made a private will in the year 1696, in favor of 
the electoral prince of Bavaria; but having afterward lost his mother, he was 
governed by his wife, Mariana, of Bavaria Neuburg. This Bavarian 
princess, who was a sister-in-law of the emperor Leopold, had as great an 
attachment to the house of Austria as the Austrian queen-mother had to that 
of Bavaria. Thus the natural course of things was all along inverted in this 
affair, which concerned the most extensive monarchy in the world. Mariana 
of Bavaria procured the destruction of that will by which the young prince 
of Bavaria was called to the succession, and obtained a promise from the 


king that he would never have any other heir than a son of the emperor 
Leopold, and would not name the house of Austria. Matters were on this 
footing at the Peace of Ryswick. The kings of France and Austria were 
equally fearful and suspicious of each other, and had likewise Europe to 
fear. England and Holland, two powerful states, whose interest it was to 
maintain the balance of power between crowned heads, would never 
consent that the head which wore the crown of Spain should wear that of 
France or the empire. 

It is not positively known who it was that first conceived the notion of 
making the premature and unheard-of partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
during the lifetime of Charles II. Most probably it was the minister, Torci, 
for it was he who first opened it to Bentinck, earl of Portland, ambassador 
from William III. to Louis XIV. 

King William entered with great alacrity into this new project; and in 
concert with the count de Tallard, at The Hague, disposed of the Spanish 
succession. To the young prince of Bavaria they gave Spain and the East 
Indies, without knowing that Charles II. had before that bequeathed to him 
all his dominions. The dauphin, son of Louis XIV., was to have Naples, 
Sicily, and the province of Guipuzcoa, together with some few towns. The 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold, had only the duchy 
of Milan given him, and nothing was allotted for the archduke Joseph, 
Leopold’s eldest son, and heir to the empire. 

The destiny of a part of Europe and the half of America thus settled, 
Louis promised by this treaty of partition to renounce the entire succession 
to the Spanish dominions; the dauphin promised and signed the same thing. 
France thought to make an addition to its territories; England and Holland 
had in view the settlement of peace of a part of Europe; but all these politics 
were vain. The dying king, being informed how they were tearing his 
monarchy in pieces during his lifetime, was filled with indignation. It was 
generally expected that, upon hearing this news, he would declare either the 
emperor or one of his sons his successor, as a reward for his not having 
intermeddled in this shameful partition; and that he would make such a will 
as the house of Austria should dictate to him. He did indeed make a will, 
but he, a second time, declared the prince of Bavaria sole heir to his 
dominions. The Spanish nation, who dreaded nothing so much as the 
dismembering of its monarchy, applauded the disposition the king had 
made, which seemed calculated to bring about a peace. This hope proved as 


vain as the treaty of partition. The prince of Bavaria, the intended king, died 
at Brussels. 

The house of Austria was unjustly charged with the sudden death of this 
prince, merely from the probability that those to whom the crimes are useful 
will be guilty of crimes, and new intrigues began to be revived again at the 
courts of Madrid, Vienna, Versailles, London, The Hague, and Rome. 

Louis XIV., King William, and the states-general disposed once more of 
the Spanish monarchy in idea in March, 1706, and assigned to Archduke 
Charles, the emperor’s youngest son, that part which they had before given 
to the infant, lately dead. 

They gave Milan to the duke of Lorraine, and Lorraine, so often invaded, 
and so often restored again to France, was to be annexed to it forever. This 
treaty, which set the politics of all the princes at work, to thwart or support 
it, proved as useless as the first. Europe was again deceived in its attempt, 
as almost always happens. 

When this treaty of partition was offered to the emperor to sign, he 
refused, because he hoped to get the entire succession. The French kings, 
who had strongly pressed the signing of it, waited in uncertainty for the 
event. 

The king of Spain, who saw himself at the point of death in the flower of 
his age, was for bestowing all his dominions on the archduke Charles, his 
queen’s nephew, and second son of the emperor Leopold; he did not dare to 
leave them to the eldest son, so prevalent was the system of a balance of 
power in all minds, and so certain was it that the apprehension of seeing 
Spain, the Indies, the empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and Lombardy in the 
same hands, he was about to arm all Europe. Charles Il. wanted the emperor 
Leopold to send his second son, Charles, to Madrid, at the head of ten 
thousand men; but neither France, England, the states-general, nor Italy 
would have permitted such a step to be taken at that time; everyone was for 
the partition. The emperor would not send his son alone, to be at the mercy 
of the Spanish council, and he could not transport ten thousand men thither; 
he only wanted to march troops into Italy to secure that part of the Austrian- 
Spanish monarchy. There now happened in the most important of concerns 
between two great princes, what happens every day between private persons 
in the most trifling affairs; they disputed, they grew warm; the Castilian 
haughtiness was offended by the German pride. The countess of Perlitz, 
who governed the wife of the dying king, alienated the minds of those in 


Madrid, whom she should have won over, and the court of Vienna disgusted 
them still more by its haughtiness. 

The young archduke, who was afterward Emperor Charles VI., never 
mentioned the Spaniards but with some opprobrious appellation. He then 
experienced how incumbent it is on princes to weigh all their words. The 
bishop of Lérida, who was ambassador from the court of Madrid to that of 
Vienna, on some occasion of dislike against the Germans, collected these 
expressions and transmitted them with exaggerations to his court in his 
despatches, and even treated the Austrian council more injuriously in his 
letters than the archduke had done the Spaniards by his speeches. 
“Leopold’s ministers,” said he, “have understandings like the horns of the 
goats in my country, small, hard, and crooked.” This letter was made public. 
The bishop of Lérida was recalled, and on his return to Madrid he doubly 
increased the aversion which his countrymen had to the Germans. 

While the Austrian party made itself thus hated by the court of Madrid, 
the marquis, afterward marshal, duke d’Harcourt, the French ambassador, 
gained all hearts by his prodigious magnificence, his dexterity, and perfect 
knowledge in the art of pleasing. He was the first who changed into 
benevolence that antipathy which the Spanish nation had nourished against 
the French, ever since the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, and by his 
prudent conduct laid the foundation for that period, when France and Spain 
renewed the ancient bonds by which they were united before the time of 
that Ferdinand. “Crown with crown, nation with nation, and man with 
man.” He brought the Spanish court to have an affection for the house of 
France, its ministers to be no longer startled at the renunciations made by 
Maria Theresa and Anne of Austria, and the king himself to waver between 
his own house and that of Bourbon. He was, therefore, the primum mobile 
of the greatest change in the administration and the minds of the people in 
general. But this change was yet at a considerable distance. The emperor 
employed entreaties and threats. The king of France represented his rights, 
but without venturing to ask the entire succession for his grandson. 

The Council of Madrid were as yet undetermined which side to take, and 
Charles II., who was every day drawing nearer to his grave, was in equal 
uncertainty. Leopold, in a pique, recalled his ambassador, the count de 
Harrach, from Madrid, but soon afterward he sent him back again, and then 
the hopes in favor of the house of Austria were revived. The king of Spain 
wrote to the emperor that he would choose the archduke for his successor. 


Then the French king threatened in his turn; assembled an army on the 
frontiers of Spain, and the marquis d’Harcourt was recalled from his 
embassy, to command these forces, leaving only an officer of foot at the 
court of Madrid, who had served as secretary to the embassy, and now 
remained in quality of resident, as de Torci tells us. Thus the dying king, 
threatened alternately by those who pretended to the succession, and plainly 
perceiving that the hour of his death would be that of a bloody war, and that 
his dominions were on the point of being torn in pieces, drew toward his 
end comfortless, irresolute, and involved in disquietudes. 

In this violent crisis of affairs, Cardinal Portocarrero, archbishop of 
Toledo, the count of Monterey, and others of the Spanish grandees, 
determined to save their country, and joined together to prevent the 
dismembering of the monarchy. Their hatred of the Austrian government 
added a double weight to reasons of state in their breasts, and did the court 
of France the most essential service without her knowing it. They persuaded 
Charles II. to prefer the grandson of Louis XIV. to a prince at so great a 
distance from them, and incapable of defending them. This was not an 
invalidation of the solemn renunciations of the Spanish crown made by the 
mother and wife of Louis XIV., because these had been made only to 
prevent the elder sons of their descendants from uniting the two kingdoms 
under one rule; and here it was an elder son that was chosen. It was at the 
same time doing justice to the rights of blood, and preserving the Spanish 
monarchy from a partition. The scrupulous king caused all his divines to be 
consulted on this head, who were all of opinion with the council; and ill as 
he was, wrote a letter with his own hand to Pope Innocent XII., proposing 
the same case to him. The pope, who thought the liberty of Italy depended 
upon the weakening of the house of Austria, wrote back to the king that the 
laws of Spain and the good of Christendom required of him to give the 
preference to the house of France. This letter of the pope’s was dated July 
16, 1700. He treated this case of conscience proposed by a sovereign as an 
affair of state; while the king of Spain made a case of conscience of an 
important affair of state. 

Louis XIV. was informed of these dispositions by Cardinal de Janson, 
who then resided at Rome, and this was all the share that the court of 
Versailles had in this event. Six months had passed without there being any 
ambassador at the court of Madrid. This was perhaps a fault; but perhaps 
also this very fault secured the Spanish monarchy in the house of France. 


The king of Spain then made his third will, that was for a long time thought 
to be the only one, by which he bequeathed all his dominions to the duke of 
Anjou. 

It was generally thought in Europe that this will of Charles II. had been 
dictated at Versailles. The dying king consulted only the interest of his 
kingdom, and the wishes and even fears of his people; for the French king 
had ordered his troops to advance to the frontiers, in order to secure to 
himself a part of the inheritance at the time the dying king determined to 
leave him the whole. Nothing is more true than that the reputation of Louis 
XIV. and the notion of his power were the only negotiations that completed 
this great revolution. 

Charles of Austria, after having signed the ruin of his house, and the 
aggrandizement of that of France, languished about a month longer, when 
he ended, at the age of thirty-nine, the obscure life he had led while on the 
throne. It may perhaps not be altogether useless toward giving an insight 
into the human mind, to mention that this monarch, a few months before his 
death, caused the tombs of his mother and his first wife, Maria Louisa of 
Orleans, to the poisoning of whom he was suspected to have been privy, to 
be opened, and kissed the remains of their dead bodies. In this he either 
followed the example of some of the ancient kings of Spain, or was willing 
to accustom himself to the horrors of death, or from a secret superstition 
thought that opening these tombs would retard the hour in which he was to 
be carried to his own. 

This prince was from his birth as weak in mind as body; and this 
weakness had spread itself through his dominions. It is the fate of 
monarchies to have their prosperity depend upon the disposition of a single 
man. Charles II. had been brought up in such profound ignorance that when 
the French were beseiging Mons, he thought that place had belonged to the 
king of England. He neither knew whereabouts Flanders lay, nor what place 
belonged to him there. This king left the duke of Anjou all his dominions 
without knowing what he had given him. 

His will was kept so secret that the count de Harrach, the emperor’s 
ambassador, still flattered himself that the archduke would be 
acknowledged his successor. He waited a long time for the issue of the great 
council, which was held immediately upon the king’s death; at length seeing 
the duke of Abrantes coming toward him with open arms, he made sure in 
that instant that the archduke was king, and when the duke embraced him, 


accosted him thus: “Vengo a expedirme de la casa de Austria”’— “I am 
come to take leave of the house of Austria.” 

Thus, after two hundred years of war and negotiations for some few 
frontier towns of the Spanish dominions, the house of France, by the single 
stroke of a pen, was put in possession of the whole monarchy, without 
treaties, without intrigues, and even without having entertained hopes of the 
succession. We thought ourselves obliged to bring to light the simple truth 
of a fact which has till now been obscured by so many statesmen and 
historians, led away, by their own prejudices and by appearances, that are 
almost always fallacious. What we find related in a number of books 
concerning the sums of money distributed by Marshal d’Harcourt, and the 
bribing of the Spanish ministers to get this will signed, may be ranked in the 
number of political lies and popular errors. But the king of Spain, in 
choosing for his successor the grandson of a king who had so long been his 
enemy, had always in view the consequences that naturally follow from a 
notion of a general equilibrium of power. The duke of Anjou, Louis XIV.’s 
grandson, was Called to the Spanish succession only because he could never 
pretend to the crown of France; and in this very will, by which, in default of 
younger children of the blood of Louis XIV., the archduke Charles — 
afterward the emperor Charles VI. — is called to the succession, it is 
expressly declared, that the empire and Spain shall never be united under 
one sovereign. 

Louis XIV. might still have abided by the treaty of partition, which was 
profitable for France, or he might have accepted the will, which was to the 
advantage of his family. This matter was actually in debate in an 
extraordinary council, held Nov. 11, 1700. The chancellor, Pontchartrain, 
and the duke of Beauvilliers, were for abiding by the treaty, as they foresaw 
the danger of having a new war to support. Louis saw nothing like this; but 
he was accustomed not to fear war. He therefore accepted the will, and as he 
was coming out of the council, meeting the princess of Conti, with madame, 
the duchess; “Well,” said he to them, smiling, “on which side are you?” and 
then, without giving them time to reply, “Whichsoever side I take,” added 
he, “I am sure to be blamed.” 

The actions of kings, though often extravagantly flattered, are also liable 
to the severest strictures, insomuch that the king of England himself 
underwent the reproaches of his parliament, and his ministers were 
prosecuted for having been concerned in the treaty of partition. The 


English, who reason better than any other nation, but who frequently suffer 
the rage of party spirit to extinguish that reason, exclaimed unanimously 
against William, who had made this treaty, and against Louis, who had 
broken it. 

Europe at first seemed lost in surprise, and unable to bestir itself when it 
saw the Spanish monarchy become subject to France, whose rival it had 
been for over three hundred years. Louis XIV. seemed the most fortunate 
and powerful monarch in the world. He saw himself, at the age of sixty-two, 
surrounded with a numerous posterity, and one of his grandsons going to 
rule, under his orders, the kingdom of Spain, America, one half of Italy, and 
the Low Countries. The emperor as yet could do nothing but complain. 

King William, now fifty-two years of age, infirm and feeble, no longer 
appeared the formidable enemy he had been. He could not make war 
without the consent of his parliament; and Louis had taken care to send 
sums of money over to England with a view to purchasing several votes in 
that assembly. William and the Dutch, not being strong enough to declare 
themselves, wrote to Philip V., as to the lawful king of Spain. Louis XIV. 
was sure of the elector of Bavaria. This elector, who governed the 
Netherlands in the name of the deceased king, Charles II., immediately 
secured the possession of Flanders to Philip V., and left a passage open for 
the French army through his electorate to the capital of Germany, in case 
the emperor should venture to declare war. The elector of Cologne, brother 
of the elector of Bavaria, was as intimately connected with France as his 
brother, and these two princes seemed to act with reason on their side. The 
party of the house of Bourbon was at that time the strongest. The duke of 
Savoy, father-in-law of the duke of Burgundy, and prospective father-in-law 
of the king of Spain, was to have the command of the French forces in Italy. 
It was hardly imagined then that the father of the duchess of Burgundy and 
the queen of Spain would ever make war upon his two sons-in-law. 

The duke of Mantua, who had been sold to France by his minister, now 
sold himself, and received a French garrison into Mantua. The duchy of 
Milan acknowledged Louis’s grandson without hesitation; and even 
Portugal, who was naturally the enemy of Spain, immediately joined with it. 
In a word, from Gibraltar to Antwerp, and from the Danube to Naples, all 
seemed to be at the disposal of the Bourbons. The king was so elated with 
his prosperity that, talking with the duke de la Rochefoucauld one day on 
the subject of the proposals which the emperor made him at that time, he 


expressed himself thus: “You will find them still more insolent than you 
have been told.” 

King William, who to the hour of his death continued an enemy to Louis 
XIV., promised the emperor to arm England and Holland in his cause: he 
likewise engaged the court of Denmark in his interest; at length, in 
September, 1701, he signed at The Hague that league which had been 
already set on foot against the house of France. The king, however, was not 
much surprised at this, and depending upon the divisions he hoped to cause 
in the English parliament by the money he had sent over, and still more on 
the united forces of France and Spain, seemed to despise his enemies. 

At this time King James died at St. Germain. Louis might on this 
occasion have paid what appeared due to decency and good politics in not 
too hastily acknowledging the prince of Wales for king of England, after 
having already acknowledged William’s title by the Peace of Ryswick. He 
was at first determined, from an emotion of pure generosity, to give the son 
of King James the consolation of a title and dignity which his unfortunate 
father had borne till the hour of his death, and which the Treaty of Ryswick 
did not take from him. The principal ministers of the council, however, 
were of a different opinion. The duke of Beauvilliers, especially, set forth in 
the most eloquent manner the many scourges of war which were likely to be 
the consequence of so dangerous a magnanimity. This nobleman was 
governor to the duke of Burgundy, and in everything thought like that 
prince’s preceptor, the famous archbishop of Cambray, so well known by 
his humane maxims of government, and the preference he gave to the 
interests of the people over the grandeur of the monarch. The marquis de 
Torci enforced as a politician what the duke de Beauvilliers had advanced 
as a citizen. He represented how impolitic it was to incense the English 
nation by so rash a step. Louis yielded to the opinions of his council, and 
resolved not to acknowledge the son of James II. as king. The same day 
Mary of Modena, widow of the deceased James, went to Madame de 
Maintenon’s apartments to speak with Louis XIV. She found him there, and 
with a flood of tears conjured him not to treat her son, herself, and the 
memory of a king he had protected, with so much indignity as to refuse a 
title, the only remains of all their former greatness. She observed that as her 
son had always received the honors of a prince of Wales, he ought to be 
treated as king after the death of his father; and that even William himself 
could not complain of this, provided he was left to enjoy his usurpation. To 


these arguments she added others, which concerned the interest and glory of 
Louis XIV. She represented to him that whether he acknowledged the son of 
James II. or not, the English would nevertheless declare against France; and 
that he would only feel the vexation of having sacrificed the most noble 
sentiments to a fruitless precaution. These representations and tears were 
powerfully seconded by Madame de Maintenon. The king resumed his 
former sentiments, and the noble resolution of protecting distressed kings to 
the utmost of his power. In a word, James III. was acknowledged the same 
day that it had been determined in council not to acknowledge him. 

The marquis de Torci has frequently owned this remarkable anecdote; he 
has not indeed inserted it in his memoirs, because, as he himself observes, 
he thought it was not to the honor of his master to be prevailed upon by two 
women to alter a resolution which had been taken in his council. Some 
English gentlemen have told me that, had it not been for this step, their 
parliament might not perhaps have taken part against the houses of Bourbon 
and Austria; but that this acknowledging as their king a person whom they 
had banished appeared an insult offered to the nation, and an attempt toward 
exercising an absolute authority over Europe. The spirit of freedom which 
then prevailed among the English, which was not a little increased by the 
hatred they bore to Louis, on account of his great power, made the nation 
contribute with cheerfulness to all the supplies which William demanded. 

It appears more probable that the English would have declared war 
against Louis XIV., even though he had refused the empty title of king to 
the son of James II. His grandson’s being in possession of the Spanish 
monarchy seemed alone sufficient to arm all the maritime powers against 
him. A few members of the house of commons bribed to favor his cause, 
could never have opposed the torrent of the nation. It remains to be decided 
whether Madame de Maintenon judged better than the French council, and 
whether Louis XIV. was in the right to indulge the pride and sensibility of 
his soul. 

The emperor Leopold first began this war in Italy in the spring of the 
year 1701. Italy has always been the favorite object in all the concerns of 
the emperors. He knew his arms could more easily penetrate here through 
the Tyrolese and the Venetian states; for Venice, though neutral in 
appearance, still inclined more to the house of Austria than to that of 
France, and, moreover, being obliged by treaties to allow a passage to the 


German troops, she found no great difficulty in accomplishing these 
treaties. 

The emperor, before he ventured to attack Louis XIV. on the side of 
Germany, waited till the Germanic body began to stir in his favor. He had 
correct reports from the Spanish court, and even a party there; but neither of 
these could prove of service without the presence of one of his sons, and he 
could not be transported thither but with the assistance of the English and 
Dutch fleets. King William hastened the necessary preparations; his soul 
more active than ever, in a feeble and almost lifeless body, set everything in 
motion; not so much with a view to serving the house of Austria as to 
humbling Louis XIV. 

He was to have headed the armies himself, at the beginning of the year 
1702, but death prevented his design. A fall from his horse completed the 
disorder of his enfeebled organs, and a slight fever carried him off March 
16, 1702. He died without making any reply to what the English clergymen 
who attended at his bedside said to him in relation to their religion, and 
showed no concern but for the affairs of Europe. 

He left behind him the character of a great politician, though he was 
never popular, and a formidable general, though he had lost so many 
battles; always circumspect in his conduct, and spirited only in the day of 
battle; he reigned peaceably in England merely because he did not attempt 
to be absolute; he was called the English stadtholder and the Dutch king; he 
understood all the European languages, but spoke none of them well, as he 
had a much greater share of reflection than imagination; he affected to hate 
flatterers and flattery, perhaps because Louis XIV. seemed to take rather too 
much pleasure in them. His reputation was of a different kind from that of 
the French monarch; those who admired most the advantage of having 
acquired a kingdom without any natural right, and of maintaining the rule 
over a people without being beloved by them; of having governed Holland 
with all the authority of a sovereign, without enslaving it; of having been 
the soul and head of half of Europe, without possessing the talents of a 
general or the courage of a soldier; of never having persecuted anyone on 
the score of religion; of having a contempt for the superstitious prejudices 
of mankind; of having been simple and moderate in his manners, such, I 
say, will doubtless give the title of great to William, rather than to Louis: 
while those who are more delighted with the pleasures of a brilliant court, 
with magnificence, with the protection given to the arts, with a zeal for the 


public good, a thirst for glory, and a talent for reigning, who are more struck 
with the lofty manner in which ministers and generals added whole 
provinces to France, only on an order from their king; who are more 
astonished to see a single state prevail against so many powers; who have 
greater esteem for a king of France who procures the kingdom of Spain for 
his grandson, than for a son-in-law who dethrones his wife’s father; in a 
word, those who admire more the protector than the persecutor of King 
James, will give Louis the preference. 

William III. was succeeded by Princess Anne, daughter of King James 
by the daughter of Lawyer Hyde, afterward chancellor and one of the 
principal men of the kingdom. She was married to the prince of Denmark, 
who ranked only as the first subject in the kingdom. As soon as she came to 
the crown she adopted all the measures of her predecessor, King William, 
though she had been at open variance with him during his life. These 
measures were those of the nation. In other kingdoms, a prince obliges his 
people to enter blindly into all his views; but in England a king must enter 
into those of his people. 

The dispositions made by England and Holland for placing, if possible, 
the archduke Charles, son of the emperor Leopold, on the throne of Spain, 
or at least to oppose the establishment of the Bourbon family, were such as 
perhaps may be said to merit the attention of all ages. 

The Dutch on their side were to maintain an army of one hundred and 
two thousand men in pay, either in garrison or in the field. This was much 
more than the vast Spanish monarchy could furnish at that time; a province 
of merchants, who, thirty years before, had been almost totally subdued in 
the space of two months, could now do more than the masters of Spain, 
Naples, Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. England promised to furnish forty 
thousand men. It happens in most alliances that, in the long run, the parties 
concerned fall short of their promised quotas; but England, on the contrary, 
furnished fifty thousand men the second year instead of forty, which she 
had promised; and, in the latter part of the war, she had to pay, on the 
frontiers of France, in Spain, Italy, Ireland, America, and on board her fleet, 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand fighting men, soldiers and 
sailors, partly her own troops, partly those of her allies; an expense which 
appears almost incredible to those who reflect that England, properly so 
called, is not a third as large as France, and has not half the quantity of coin; 
but will appear probable in the eyes of those who know what trade and 


credit can do. The English always bore the greatest share of the burden in 
this alliance; while the Dutch insensibly lessened theirs; for, after all, the 
republic of the states-general is only an illustrious trading company, 
whereas England is a fruitful country, abounding in merchants and soldiers. 

The emperor was to furnish eighty thousand men, exclusive of the troops 
of the empire and those allies whom he hoped to detach from the house of 
Bourbon; and yet the grandson of Louis XIV. was already seated peaceably 
on his throne at Madrid, and Louis, at the beginning of the century, was at 
the zenith of his power and glory: but those who penetrated into the 
resources of the several courts of Europe, and especially that of France, 
began to fear some reverse. Spain, which had been weakened under the last 
kings of the race of Charles V., was still more feeble during the early part of 
the reign of the Bourbons. The house of Austria had partisans in several 
provinces of this monarchy; Catalonia seemed ready to shake off the new 
yoke, and acknowledge the archduke Charles. It was impossible that 
Portugal, sooner or later, should not side with the house of Austria. It was 
plainly to its interest to encourage a civil war among the Spaniards, its 
natural enemies, that might turn to the advantage of Lisbon. The duke of 
Savoy, lately become father-in-law to the new king of Spain, and linked to 
the Bourbons by ties of blood as well as by treaties, seemed already 
displeased with his sons-in-law. Fifty thousand crowns a month, afterward 
raised to two hundred thousand francs, did not appear a sufficiently 
valuable consideration to bind him to their interest; he wanted Montferrat, 
Mantua, and a part of the duchy of Milan. The haughty treatment he met 
with from the French generals, and from the ministry at Versailles, made 
him apprehensive, and not without reason, that he should soon be held for 
nothing by his two sons-in-law, who kept his dominions surrounded on 
every side. He had already quitted the emperor for France without any 
ceremony; and it seemed more than probable that, finding himself so little 
regarded by the latter, he would change sides the first opportunity. 

As to the court of Louis XIV. and his kingdom, discerning spirits already 
perceived a change in them, which is only visible to the grosser ones when 
the decline is far advanced. The king, now over sixty years of age, was 
more retired, and consequently knew less of mankind; he saw things at too 
great a distance, and with eyes less discerning, and dazzled with prosperity. 
Madame de Maintenon, with all the amiable qualities of which she was 
mistress, had neither the strength, greatness, nor courage of mind requisite 


for supporting the glory of a state; she was instrumental in procuring the 
management of the finances in 1698, and the department of war in 1701, for 
her creature, Chamillard, who was more of the honest man than the 
minister, and had ingratiated himself with the king by his discreet conduct, 
when employed at St. Cyr; but, notwithstanding an outward appearance of 
modesty, he had the misfortune to think himself capable of bearing two 
burdens, which Colbert and Louvois had with difficulty supported 
separately. The king, depending on his own experience, thought that he 
could successfully direct his ministers; and when Louvois died, he said to 
King James: “I have lost a good minister, but neither your affairs nor mine 
shall go the worse for it.” When he made choice of Barbésieux to succeed 
Louvois as secretary of war, he said to him: “I formed your father, and I will 
form you.” He expressed himself much in the same manner to Chamillard. 
A king who had been so long engaged in public affairs, and with such great 
success, seemed to have a right to talk in this manner. 

In regard to the generals whom he employed, they were frequently 
confined by the strict orders they received from him, like ambassadors who 
must not depart from their instructions. He and Chamillard directed the 
operations of the campaign in Madame de Maintenon’s closet. If a general 
was desirous of executing any great undertaking, he was frequently obliged 
to despatch a courier to court for permission, who at his return found the 
opportunity lost, or the general beaten. 

Military rewards and dignities were profusely lavished under 
Chamillard’s administration; numbers of young persons, hardly out of their 
leading-strings, were allowed to purchase regiments, which, with the 
enemy, was the reward of twenty years’ service. This difference was very 
sensibly felt on many occasions, in which an experienced officer might 
have prevented a total rout. The cross of the Knights of St. Louis, a reward 
invented by the king in 1693, and then the object of emulation among the 
officers, was exposed to sale in the beginning of Chamillard’s ministry, and 
could be bought for fifty crowns apiece, at any of the war offices. Military 
discipline, the soul of service, which had been so strictly kept up by 
Louvois, had degenerated into a fatal remissness; the companies were not 
complete in their number of men nor the regiments in their officers. Hence 
arose a defect, which, supposing an equality in other respects, must 
infallibly occasion the loss of all their battles; for to have an equal extent of 
front with that of the enemy, they were obliged to oppose weak battalions to 


strong and numerous ones. The magazines were no longer so well provided, 
nor at such convenient distances, nor were the arms so well tempered as 
formerly. Those, therefore, who perceived these defects in the 
administration, and knew what generals France had to deal with, trembled 
for her, even in the midst of those first advantages which seemed to promise 
her greater success than ever. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE WAR OF 1701 — 
CONDUCT OF PRINCE EUGENE, MARSHAL 
VILLEROI, THE DUKE OF VENDOME, THE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, AND MARSHAL 
VILLARS; UNTIL THE YEAR 1703. 


The first general to put a check to the superiority of the French arms was a 
Frenchman, for so we should call Prince Eugene, though he was the 
grandson of Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy: his father, the count de 
Soissons, had settled in France, where he was lieutenant-general of the 
king’s armies, and governor of Champagne, and had married Olympia 
Mancini, one of the nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. From this match, so 
unfortunate in other respects, was born this prince, who afterward proved so 
dangerous an adversary to Louis XIV., and was so little known to him in his 
youth. He was known at first in France by the name of the Chevalier de 
Carignan; he afterward took the petit collet, and was called the Abbot of 
Savoy. It is said that he asked the king for a regiment, which his majesty 
refused him, on account of his being too much connected with the princes 
of Conti, who were then in disgrace. Not being able to succeed with Louis 
XIV., he went to serve the emperor against the Turks in Hungary, in 1684, 
together with the princes of Conti, who had already made a glorious 
campaign there. The king sent an order to the princes of Conti, and all those 
who had accompanied them in this expedition, to return home. The abbot of 
Savoy was the only one who refused to comply with this mandate: he 
continued his journey, openly declaring that he renounced France forever. 
The king, when he was told of this, said to his courtiers, “Don’t you think I 
have had a great loss?” and these gentlemen gave it as their opinion that the 
abbot of Savoy would always be a mad-headed fellow, and fit for nothing. 
They founded their judgment on certain sallies of youth, by which we are 
never to judge of men. This prince, who was held in so much contempt at 
the court of France, was born with all the qualifications which form the hero 
in war and the great man in peace. He had a just and lofty mind, and the 
necessary courage, both in the field and cabinet. He was guilty of faults, as 
all generals have been, but these were lost in the number of his great 


actions. He shook the greatness of Louis XIV. and the Ottoman power: he 
governed the empire, and in the course of his victories and ministry showed 
an equal contempt for vainglory and riches. He cherished, and even 
protected, learning, as much as could be done at the court of Vienna. At this 
time he was about thirty-seven years of age, and had the experience of his 
own victories over the Turks, and the faults which he had seen committed 
by the imperialists in the late wars in which he served against France. He 
entered Italy by the country of Trent, in the territories of Venice, with thirty 
thousand men, and with full liberty to make such use of them as he pleased. 
The court at first forbade Marshal Catinat to oppose the passage of Prince 
Eugene, either because they would not commit the first act of hostility, 
which was bad policy when the enemy had already taken up arms, or else 
because they would not disoblige the Venetians, who were, however, less to 
be feared than the German army. This first mistake in the court occasioned 
Marshal Catinat to commit others. That person rarely succeeds who follows 
a plan that is not his own; besides, we well know how difficult a matter it is, 
in a country cut through with rivers and streams, toprevent a skilful enemy 
from passing them. Prince Eugene, to a great depth of scheming, added a 
lively promptitude of execution. From the nature of the ground on the banks 
of the Adige, the enemy’s army was more compact, while that of the French 
was more extended. Catinat was for marching to meet the enemy; but the 
generals started difficulties and formed cabals against him. Instead of 
making them obey him, he gave way; the mildness of his disposition led 
him to commit this great error. Eugene began on July 9, 1701, by forcing 
the post of Carpi, near the White Canal, which was defended by St. 
Fremont, who neglected the general’s orders in some respects, and 
occasioned his own defeat. After this success, the German army had the 
command of all the country between the Adige and the Adda, and 
penetrated into Bressan, while Catinat retreated behind the Oglio. Several 
good officers approved of this retreat, which, in their opinion, was a very 
prudent one; to which we may further add, that the failure of the provisions 
and ammunition promised by the ministry rendered it absolutely necessary. 
The courtiers, and especially those who had hopes of succeeding Catinat in 
the command, represented his behavior as a scandal to the French name. 
Marshal Villeroi persuaded them that he could retrieve the honor of the 
nation. The confidence with which he spoke, and the liking the king had for 
him, procured him the command in Italy; and Marshal Catinat, 


notwithstanding his former victories at Staffarde and Marseilles, was 
obliged to serve under him. 

The marshal duke de Villeroi was son of the king’s governor; had been 
brought up with his royal master, and always enjoyed a principal share of 
his favor; he had been with him in all his campaigns, and made one in all 
his parties of pleasure; he was of an agreeable and engaging figure, 
extremely brave, a very worthy man, a good friend, sincere in his 
connections and magnificent in all his actions. But his enemies said he was 
more taken up, after he came to be general, with the honor and pleasure of 
commanding than with the schemes of a great captain, and reproached him 
with being so much wedded to his own opinion as to slight the advice of 
everyone else. 

He now repaired to Italy, to lord it over Catinat, and disgust the duke of 
Savoy. His behavior showed that he thought a favorite of Louis XIV. at the 
head of so powerful an army was infinitely superior to a prince. He never 
called the duke by any other name than M. de Savoy, and treated him like a 
common general in the pay of France, and not like a sovereign. In a word, 
the friendship of this prince was not regarded so much as was necessary, 
considering that he was master of the barriers which nature had placed 
between France and Italy. The court thought that fear was the surest knot to 
bind him; and that a French army, surrounding about six or seven thousand 
Piedmontese, was a sufficient pledge for his fidelity. Marshal Villeroi 
behaved to him as his equal in common correspondence, and his superior in 
the command. The duke of Savoy had the empty title of generalissimo, but 
Marshal Villeroi was so in fact. He immediately gave orders for attacking 
Prince Eugene in the post of Chiari, near the Oglio. The general officers 
were of opinion that it was against all the rules of war to attack this post, for 
these essential reasons: that it was of no consequence; that the 
intrenchments were inaccessible; that nothing could be gained by forcing 
them, and that, if they failed, the reputation of the whole campaign would 
be lost. Villeroi, however, told the duke of Savoy that he must march, and 
sent an aide-de-camp to order Marshal Catinat in his name to begin the 
attack. Catinat made the messenger repeat the order to him three different 
times; then turning toward the officers who were under his command: 
“Come on then, gentlemen, we must obey.” They marched directly up to the 
intrenchments, and the duke of Savoy fought like a person who had no 
subject of complaint against France. Catinat fought everywhere for death; 


he was wounded, but nevertheless, on seeing the king’s troops repulsed, he 
made a retreat; after which he quitted the army, and returned to Versailles, 
to give an account of his conduct to the king, without complaining of any 
one. 

Prince Eugene always maintained his superiority over Marshal Villeroi; 
at length, in the heart of the winter of 1702, one day when the marshal was 
sleeping in full security in Cremona, a strong town, and provided with a 
very numerous garrison, he found himself awakened with the noise of a 
discharge of small arms; upon which he rose in haste, mounted his horse, 
and the first thing he met with was a squadron of the enemy. The marshal 
was immediately made prisoner and led out of the town, without knowing 
anything that had passed there, and unable to conceive the cause of so 
extraordinary an event. Prince Eugene was already in the town of Cremona; 
a priest called Bozzoli, provost at St. Mary la Nova, had introduced the 
German troops through a common sewer. Four hundred men having been 
conveyed through this sewer into the priest’s house, immediately killed the 
guard at the two gates, which were opened, and Prince Eugene entered the 
city with four thousand men. All this was done before the governor, who 
was a Spaniard, had the least suspicion, or Marshal Villeroi was awake. The 
whole affair was conducted with the greatest secrecy, order, and diligence. 
The Spanish governor, on the first alarm, appeared in the street with a few 
soldiers, but was presently shot dead; all the general officers were either 
killed or made prisoners, excepting Lieutenant-General Count de Revel, and 
the marquis du Pralin. Chance, however, confounded the prudent measures 
of Prince Eugene. 

It happened that the chevalier d’Entragues was that day to review the 
regiment of marines, of which he was colonel; the soldiers were assembled 
at four o’clock in the morning, in one of the outskirts of the city, exactly at 
the time that Prince Eugene entered at the other part; d’Entragues began to 
run through the streets with his soldiers; he repulsed those of the enemy that 
came in his way, and by this means gave the rest of the garrison time to 
repair thither. The streets and squares were filled with officers and soldiers, 
confusedly mingled together, some with arms, some without, and others 
half naked, without any commander at their head. The fight began in the 
utmost confusion, and they intrenched themselves from street to street, and 
from square to square. Two Irish regiments, that made part of the garrison, 
checked the efforts of the imperialists. Never was greater prudence shown 


in the surprise of a town, nor more valor in defending it. The garrison 
consisted of about five thousand men; Prince Eugene had as yet introduced 
only four thousand; a large detachment of his army was to have joined them 
by the bridge over the Po; the measures were well concerted, but another 
stroke of chance rendered them all fruitless. This bridge, which was 
guarded only by a hundred French soldiers, was to have been seized upon 
by the German cuirassiers, who were ordered to go and make themselves 
masters of it, the instant Prince Eugene entered the town. For this purpose, 
as they came in by the south gate, next to the common sewer, they were to 
go out into the country of Cremona at the northern part of the city, through 
the Po gate, and then immediately make the best of their way to the bridge. 
As they were going through the city, the guide who conducted them was 
killed by a musket-shot from a window; the cuirassiers mistook one street 
for another, and wandered out of their way. During this interval, the Irish 
assembled at the Po gate, attacked and repulsed the cuirassiers; and the 
marquis du Prdlin, seizing this lucky moment, ordered the bridge to be 
broken down; the aid which the enemy expected could not cross, and the 
town was saved. 

Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole day, and constantly 
keeping possession of the gate by which he entered, at length retired, taking 
with him Marshal Villeroi, and most of the general officers prisoners, but 
disappointed in taking Cremona, which his activity and prudence, together 
with the negligence of the generals, had once made him master of; and 
which chance, and the valor of the French and Irish troops, had snatched 
from him again. 

Marshal Villeroi, who was extremely unhappy on this occasion, was 
condemned by the courtiers at Versailles, with all the severity and acrimony 
that his share of the royal favor, and the loftiness of his character, which 
was taken by them for vanity, could inspire. The king, who blamed but did 
not condemn him, was not a little displeased to find his choice so highly 
censured, and in the heat of his resentment suffered these words to escape 
him: “They take a pleasure in abusing him, because he is my favorite;” a 
term that he never before in his life made use of in regard to anyone. The 
duke of Vend6me was immediately ordered to go and take the command in 
Italy. 

The duke of VendoOme was grandson of Henry IV., and like him, intrepid, 
mild, beneficent, and humble; a stranger to hatred, envy, and revenge; he 


showed pride only among princes, and behaved with equality to everyone 
else: he was the only general under whom the common men were not led to 
fight merely from principles of military duty, and that mechanical instinct 
which obeys the orders of an officer. They fought for the duke of Vend6me; 
and would have laid down their lives to extricate him out of a false step into 
which his fiery genius sometimes hurried him. He was thought not to equal 
Prince Eugene in the coolness and depth of his designs, and the art of 
subsisting his troops; he was too apt to neglect little matters, and suffered 
military discipline to languish in his army; he gave too much time to sleep 
and the pleasures of the table. This overindulgence put him more than once 
in danger of being carried off: but in the day of battle he made amends for 
all these faults, by a presence of mind and discernment which seemed to 
grow from danger; these opportunities he was continually seeking, being 
not so well qualified for a defensive war as Prince Eugene, but fully equal 
to him in the offensive. 

The same disorder and negligence that he introduced into the army were 
visible to a surprising degree in his household, and even in his own person. 
From his great aversion to show or ostentation he contracted a slovenliness 
almost unparalleled; and disinterestedness, the most noble of all virtues, 
became in him a fault, by making him lose more by carelessness than he 
would have expended in acts of bounty. He has been often known to want 
even common necessaries. His brother, the grand prior, who commanded 
under him in Italy, had all his faults, which he carried to a still greater 
excess, and made amends for by the same valor. It is surprising to see two 
generals never rising from bed till four o’clock in the afternoon, and two 
princes, grandsons of Henry IV., neglecting their persons in a manner that 
the meanest soldier would have thought shameful. 

What is still more surprising is that mixture of activity and indolence 
with which Vendome carried on so smart a war against Eugene; a war of 
artifice, surprises, marches, crossing of rivers, petty skirmishes, often as 
fruitless as bloody; and murderous battles, in which both sides claimed the 
victory; such as that of Luzzara — Aug. 15, 1701 — for which Te Deum 
was sung both at Paris and Vienna. VendOme always came off conqueror, 
when he had not to deal with Prince Eugene in person; but as soon as that 
general appeared at the head of his troops, the French had no longer the 
advantage. 


In the midst of these battles, and the sieges of so many towns and cities, 
private intelligence was brought to Versailles that the duke of Savoy, grand- 
nephew of Louis XIV., father-in-law of the duke of Burgundy and Philip V., 
was going to quit the Bourbon interest, and was actually in treaty with the 
emperor. Everyone was astonished that he should at once leave two sons-in- 
law, and give up what appeared to be his true interest: but the emperor had 
promised him all that his sons-in-law had refused him: Montferrat, Mantua, 
Alexandria, Valencia, and the countries between the Po and the Tanaro, with 
more money than he received from France. The money was to be furnished 
by England, for the emperor had hardly sufficient to pay his troops. 
England, the richest of all the allies, contributed more than any of them 
toward the common cause. Whether the duke of Savoy showed any regard 
for the laws of nature and nations is a question in morality which has very 
little to do with the conduct of sovereigns. The event, however, proved in 
the end that he was not at all wanting to the laws of policy in the treaty he 
made; but he was wanting in another very essential point of politics, in 
leaving his troops at the mercy of the French, while he was treating with the 
emperor. The duke of Venddme ordered them to be disarmed; they were 
indeed no more than five thousand men, but this was no inconsiderable 
object to the duke of Savoy. 

No sooner had the house of Bourbon lost this ally, when she heard that 
Portugal had likewise declared against her. Peter, king of Portugal, 
acknowledged the archduke Charles for king of Spain. The imperial 
council, in the name of this archduke, dismembered, in favor of Peter II., a 
monarchy, in which he was not as yet master of a single town; and, by one 
of those treaties which are never executed, ceded to him Vigo, Bayonne, 
Alcantara, Badajoz, a part of Estremadura, all the countries lying to the 
west of the river La Plata in America; in a word, he made a partition of 
what he had not to give, in order to acquire what he might. 

The king of Portugal, the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, minister to the 
archduke, and the admiral of Castile, his creature, implored the assistance of 
the king of Morocco. They not only entered into a treaty with these 
barbarians, supplying them with horses and corn, but they likewise asked 
for a body of troops. The emperor of Morocco, Muley Ismael, the most 
warlike and politic tyrant at that time in the Mahometan nation, would not 
send his troops but on such terms as were dangerous to Christendom, and 
shameful to the king of Portugal; he demanded a son of that king’s as a 


hostage, together with a certain number of towns. The treaty did not take 
place; and the Christians contented themselves with tearing each other to 
pieces with their own hands, without calling in barbarians. The assistance of 
Africa would not have done the house of Austria so much service as that of 
England and Holland did. 

Churchill, earl, and afterward duke, of Marlborough, was declared 
general of the confederate armies of England and Holland, in the year 1702. 
This man proved as fatal to the French greatness as any that had appeared 
for many ages. He was not one of those generals to whom a minister 
delivers the plan of the campaign in writing, and who, after having followed 
the order he has received from the cabinet, at the head of his army, returns 
home to solicit the honor of being employed again. He at that time governed 
the queen of England; both by the occasion she had for his service, and by 
the authority his wife had over her affections. He had the command of the 
parliament by his powerful interest, and by that of the treasurer, Godolphin, 
whose son married one of his daughters. Thus having the direction of the 
court, the parliament, the war, and the treasury, more a king than ever 
William had been, as great a politician, and a much greater general, he 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of the allies. He possessed in a degree 
superior to any general of his time that tranquil courage in the midst of 
tumult, and serenity of soul in danger, which the English call a cool head. It 
is perhaps to this qualification, the principal gift in nature for a commander, 
that the English are indebted for their victories over the French in the fields 
of Poitiers, Crécy, and Agincourt. 

Marlborough, who was indefatigable as a warrior during the campaign, 
was no less active a negotiator in the winter; he went to The Hague, and 
visited all the courts of Germany; he persuaded the Dutch to drain 
themselves to humble France; he roused the resentment of the elector 
palatine; he flattered the pride of the elector of Brandenburg, who wanted to 
be king, by which he drew from him a supply of eight thousand men. Prince 
Eugene, on his side, had no sooner finished one campaign than he went to 
Vienna to make preparations for another. We may easily judge whether an 
army is better supplied, where the general is at the same time the prime 
minister. 

These two great men, who had sometimes the command jointly, 
sometimes separately, always understood each other. They had frequent 
conferences at The Hague, with the grand pensionary, Heinsius, and the 


secretary, Fagel, who governed the United Provinces with equal abilities, 
and better success than the Barneveldts and DeWitts. They, in concert, 
continually set the springs of one-half of Europe in play against the house 
of Bourbon; and the French ministry was at that time much too weak to 
oppose those combined forces for any length of time. The plan of 
operations for the campaign was always kept an inviolable secret. They 
settled their designs among themselves, and did not intrust them even to 
those who were to second them until the instant of execution. Chamillard, 
on the contrary, being neither a politician, a warrior, nor even acquainted 
with the management of the revenue, and who yet acted as prime minister, 
was unable to plan any designs of his own; and was, therefore, obliged to be 
dependent on inferior people for their assistance. His secret was almost 
always divulged, even before he himself knew exactly what was to be done. 
Of this the marquis de Feuquiéres accuses him with great justice; and 
Madame de Maintenon acknowledges, in her letters, that she had made 
choice of a man who was not fit for the ministry. This was one of the 
principal causes of the misfortunes which befell France. 

Marlborough, as soon as he came to the command of the allied army in 
Flanders, showed that he had learned the art of war of the great Turenne, 
under whom he had in his younger days made his first campaigns as a 
volunteer. He was then known in the army only by the name of the 
handsome Englishman: but Turenne soon perceived that this handsome 
Englishman would one day be a great man. He began his command by 
raising several subaltern officers in whom he had discovered merit, and who 
were till then unknown, without confining himself to the order of military 
rank, which we in France call the order of the Tableau. He was sensible that, 
when preferment is only the consequence of seniority, all emulation must 
perish; and that an officer is not always the most serviceable because the 
most ancient. He presently formed men. He gained ground upon the French 
without hazarding a battle. Ginkel, earl of Athlone, the Dutch general, 
disputed the command with him the first month, and, before six weeks were 
at an end, was obliged to yield to him in every respect. The king of France 
sent his grandson, the duke of Burgundy, against him, a wise and upright 
prince, born to make a people happy. The marshal de Bouflers, a man of 
indefatigable courage, commanded the army under the young prince. But 
the duke of Burgundy, after having seen several places taken before his 
face, and being by the skilful marches of the English, obliged to retreat, 


returned to Versailles before the campaign was half over, leaving Bouflers 
to be a witness to Marlborough’s successes, who took Venlo, Ruremonde, 
and Liege, and continued advancing without losing the superiority one 
instant. 

When Marlborough returned to London at the close of this campaign, he 
received all the honors that could be bestowed in a monarchy and a 
republic. He was created duke by the queen; and, what was still more 
flattering, he received the thanks of the two houses of parliament, who sent 
deputies to compliment him at his own house. 

But now there arose a person who seemed likely to restore the drooping 
fortunes of France. This was the marshal duke de Villars, then lieutenant- 
general, and whom we have since seen, at the age of eighty-two, 
commander-in-chief of the armies of France, Spain, and Sardinia; this man 
was bold and confident, and had himself been the architect of his own 
fortune, by his unwearied perseverance in the discharge of his duty. He 
sometimes offended Louis XIV., and what was still more dangerous, his 
minister, Louvois, by speaking to them with the boldness with which he 
served. He was accused of not having a modesty becoming his courage. But 
at length it was seen that he had a genius formed for war, and to command 
Frenchmen. He had been greatly advanced within a few years, after having 
been left a long time unnoticed. 


Never was there a man whose preferment created more jealousy, and 
with less reason. He was marshal of France, duke, and peer, and governor of 
Provence: but then he had saved the state; and others who had ruined it, or 
had no other claim but that of being courtiers, had met with as great 
rewards. He was even upbraided with the riches which he acquired by 
contributions in the enemy’s country, a just and reasonable reward for his 
valor and conduct; while those who had amassed fortunes of ten times the 
value by the most scandalous methods continued to enjoy them with the 
approbation of the public. He did not begin to taste the sweets of the 
reputation he had acquired till he was nearly eighty; and he must have 
outlived the whole court to have enjoyed it undisturbed. 

It may not be amiss to acquaint the world with the reason of this injustice 
in mankind. It was owing to the want of art in Marshal Villars: he had not 
enough to make himself friends, with integrity and understanding; nor to set 


a proper value upon himself, by speaking that of himself which he deserved 
that others should say of him. 

One day as he was taking leave of the king, he said to him before the 
whole court: “Sire, I am going to fight against your majesty’s enemies, and 
leave you in the midst of mine.” He said to the courtiers of the duke of 
Orleans, regent of the kingdom, who had all grown rich by that subversion 
of the state called system: “For my part I never got anything but by the 
enemies of my country.” These speeches, which were accompanied by the 
same courage as his actions, were too humbling to those who were already 
sufficiently incensed at his good fortune. 

At the beginning of the war he was one of the lieutenant-generals who 
had the command of the detachments in Alsace. His army was at that time 
in the mountains of Breisgau, which border on the Black Forest; and this 
immense forest separated the elector of Bavaria’s army from the French. 
Catinat, who commanded in Strasburg, had too much circumspection in his 
conduct to think of attacking the prince of Baden at such a disadvantage; as 
in case of a repulse, the French army must be hopelessly lost, and Alsace 
laid open. Villars, who had resolved to be marshal of France, or to die in the 
attempt, hazarded what Catinat did not dare to undertake. He wrote to court 
for permission; and then marched toward the imperialists at Friedlengen, 
with an inferior army, and fought the battle of that name, Oct. 14, 1702. 

The horse engaged in the plain, the foot climbed up to the top of the hill, 
and attacked the German infantry which was intrenched in the woods. I 
have more than once heard Marshal Villars himself say, that after the battle 
was won, and as he was marching at the head of his infantry, a voice was 
heard crying out, “We are cut off;” upon which the whole body immediately 
took flight. He directly ran up to them, crying out, “What is the matter, 
friends? we have gained the victory, God bless the king.” The soldiers, all 
pale and trembling, repeated, “God bless the king,” and began to fly as 
before. He declared that he never met with more difficulty than in rallying 
the conquerors, and that if only two of the enemy’s regiments had showed 
themselves at that instant of general panic, the French would have been 
beaten; so frequently does the fate of battles depend on mere chance. 

The prince of Baden, though he lost three thousand men, with all his 
cannon, was driven out of the field of battle, and pursued for two leagues, 
through woods and defiles, while as a proof of his defeat, the fort of 
Friedlengen capitulated. Nevertheless, he wrote to the court of Vienna that 


he had gained the victory, and ordered Te Deum to be sung, which was 
more shameful to him than even the loss of the battle. 

The French recovered from their panic, proclaimed Villars marshal of 
France on the field of battle; and a fortnight later the king confirmed the 
title which the soldiers had conferred on him. 

Marshal Villars, having joined the elector of Bavaria with his victorious 
army, found him also a conqueror, gaining ground of the enemy, and in 
possession of the imperial city of Ratisbon, where the assembly of the 
empire had lately vowed his destruction. 

Villars was better qualified to serve his country when acting only 
according to his own genius than in concert with another. He carried, or 
rather dragged, the elector across the Danube; but no sooner had they 
passed that river than the elector began to repent of what he had done, 
perceiving, that on the least check, he should be obliged to leave his 
dominions at the enemy’s mercy. The count of Styria, at the head of nearly 
twenty thousand men, was marching to join the grand army under the prince 
of Baden, near Donauworth. The marshal told the elector that this must be 
prevented, by marching directly and attacking Styria. The elector, willing to 
temporize, replied that he must consult his ministers and generals on that 
head. “Am not I your minister and general?” answered Villars. “Do you 
want any other counsel but me when you are to give battle?” The prince, 
realizing the danger which threatened his dominions, still kept back, and 
even grew angry with the general. “Well, then,” said Villars, “if your 
electoral highness will not embrace this opportunity with your Bavarians, I 
will begin the battle with the French;” and immediately gave orders for the 
attack. The prince was incensed, and regarded Villars as a madman, but was 
obliged to fight against his will. This was in the plains of Héchstadt, near 
Donauworth. 

After the first charge there appeared another instance of the effect of 
chance in battles. Both armies were seized at the same time with a panic, 
and fled; and Marshal Villars saw himself left alone for some minutes on 
the field of battle; however, he rallied his troops, led them back to the 
charge, and gained the victory. Three thousand of the imperialists were left 
dead on the field, and four thousand taken prisoners, with their cannon and 
baggage. The elector made himself master of Augsburg. The road to Vienna 
was open, and it was even debated in the emperor’s council whether he 
should quit his capital. 


The emperor was excusable for his apprehensions; he was beaten 
everywhere. The duke of Burgundy, with Marshals Tallard and Vauban 
under him, had just taken old Breisach; and Tallard had not only taken 
Landau, but had also defeated the prince of Hesse, afterward king of 
Sweden, near Spires, as he was attempting to relieve the town. If we believe 
the marquis de Feuquiéres — a most excellent officer and competent judge 
in the military art, though rather too severe in his decisions — Marshal 
Tallard won the battle by a fault and a mistake. However, he wrote thus to 
the king from the field of battle: “Sire, your majesty’s army has taken more 
standards and colors than it has lost private men.” 

In this action there was more execution done by the bayonet than in any 
other during the war. The French have a singular advantage in the use of 
this weapon, on account of their natural impetuosity; but it has become 
more menacing than fatal; quick and close firing has prevailed in its stead. 
The English and Germans were accustomed to fire in divisions with greater 
order and readiness than the French. The Prussians were the first who 
loaded with iron rammers. The second king of Prussia taught his troops 
such an exercise, that they could fire six times in a minute, with great ease. 
Three ranks discharging their fire at once, and then advancing briskly, 
decide the fate of the battle nowadays. The field-pieces produce a no less 
formidable effect. The battalions who are staggered with the fire do not wait 
to be attacked with the bayonet, and are completely defeated by the cavalry; 
so that the bayonet frightens more than it slays, and the sword is absolutely 
useless to the infantry. Strength of body, skill, and courage are no longer of 
any service to a combatant. The battalions are great machines, and those 
which are best formed naturally bear down all that stand in their way. This 
was the very thing which gave Prince Eugene the victory over the Turks in 
those famous battles of Temiswar and Belgrade; while the latter would in all 
probability have had the advantage from their superiority of numbers, had 
these battles been what we called mixed fights. Thus the art of destroying 
each other is not only entirely different from what it was before the 
invention of gunpowder, but even from what it was a century ago. 

As the French arms maintained their reputation with such success at first 
in Germany, it was presumed that Marshal Villars would carry it still further 
by an impetuosity which would disconcert the German phlegm: but the 
qualifications which made him a formidable chief rendered it impossible for 
him to act in concert with the elector of Bavaria. The king would not suffer 


his generals to show haughtiness to any but his enemies; and the elector of 
Bavaria unhappily wrote for another marshal of France. 

Villars then, whose presence was so necessary in Germany, where he had 
gained two battles, and might possibly have crushed the empire, was 
recalled and sent into the Cévennes, to make peace with the rebellious 
peasants. We shall speak of these fanatics in the chapter on religion. Louis 
XIV. had at this time enemies that were more terrible, successful, and 
irreconcilable than the inhabitants of the Cévennes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. LOSS OF THE BATTLE OF 
HOCHSTADT, OR BLENHEIM. 


The duke of Marlborough returned from the Low Countries in the 
beginning of 1703, with the same conduct and the same success. He had 
taken Bonn, the residence of the elector of Cologne. Thence he marched 
and retook Huy and Limburg, and made himself master of all the Lower 
Rhine. Marshal Villeroi, now returned from his confinement, commanded in 
Flanders, where he had no better success against Marlborough than he had 
had against Prince Eugene. Marshal Bouflers, with a detachment of his 
army, had indeed gained a small advantage in the fight of Eckeren, over the 
Dutch general, Opdam; but an advantage which has no consequences is no 
advantage at all. 

And now the house of Austria was undone, unless the English general 
marched to the assistance of the emperor. The elector of Bavaria was master 
of Passau. Thirty thousand French, under the command of Marshal Marsin, 
who had succeeded Villars, overspread the countries of the other side of the 
Danube. There were several flying parties in Austria. Vienna itself was 
threatened on one side by the French and Bavarians, and on the other by 
Prince Ragotski, at the head of the Hungarians, fighting for their liberty, and 
supplied with money by the French and the Turks. In this situation of 
affairs, Prince Eugene hastens from Italy to take command of the armies in 
Germany: he had an interview with the duke of Marlborough at Heilbronn. 
The English general, whose hands were at full liberty, being left to act as he 
pleased by his queen and her allies, the Dutch, marched with reinforcements 
into the heart of the empire, taking with him ten thousand English foot, and 
twenty-three squadrons of horse. He made forced marches, and arrived on 
the banks of the Danube, near Donauworth, opposite the elector of 
Bavaria’s lines, where about eight thousand French and as many Bavarians 
lay intrenched, to guard the country they had conquered. After an 
engagement of two hours, Marlborough forced the lines, at the head of three 
battalions of English, and routed the Bavarians and French. It is said that he 
killed six thousand of the enemy, and lost as many himself. A general 
concerns himself little about the number of slain, provided he succeeds in 


his enterprise. He then took Donauworth, July 2, 1704, repassed the 
Danube, and laid Bavaria under contribution. 

Marshal Villeroi, who attempted to follow him in his first marches, lost 
sight of him, and knew not where he was, till he heard the news of his 
victory at Donauworth. 

Marshal Tallard, who with a corps of thirty thousand men, had marched 
by another route to oppose Marlborough, came and joined the elector. At 
the same time Prince Eugene arrived and joined Marlborough. 

At length the two armies met within a small distance of Donauworth, and 
nearly in the same place where Marshal Villars had gained a victory the 
year before. I know that the marshal, who was then in the Cévennes, having 
received a letter from Tallard’s army, written the night before the battle, 
acquainting him with the disposition of the two armies, and the manner in 
which Marshal Tallard intended to engage, wrote to his brother-in-law, the 
president de Maisons, telling him that if Marshal Tallard gave the enemy 
battle in that position, he must inevitably be beaten. This letter was shown 
to Louis XIV. and afterward became public. 


The French army, including the Bavarians, consisted of eighty-two 
battalions, and one hundred and sixty squadrons, which made in all nearly 
sixty thousand men, the corps being then not quite complete. The enemy 
had sixty-four battalions, and one hundred and fifty-two squadrons, in all 
not more than fifty-two thousand men; for armies are always made more 
numerous than they really are. This battle, which proved so bloody and 
decisive, deserves particular attention. The French generals were accused of 
a number of errors; the chief was, having brought themselves under a 
necessity of accepting a battle, instead of letting the enemy’s army waste 
itself for want of forage, and giving time to Marshal Villeroi, either to fall 
upon the Netherlands, then in a defenceless state, or to penetrate farther into 
Germany. But it should be considered in reply to this accusation, that the 
French army being somewhat stronger than that of the allies, might hope for 
the victory, which indeed would have dethroned the emperor. The marquis 
de Feuquiéres reckons up no less than twelve capital faults committed by 
the elector, Marsin, and Tallard, before and after the battle. One of the 
greatest was not having placed a large body of foot in their centre, and 
having separated the two bodies of the army. I have often heard Marshal 
Villars say, that this disposition was unpardonable. 


Marshal Tallard was at the head of the right wing, and the elector, with 
Marsin, at the left. Tallard had all the impetuous and sprightly courage of a 
Frenchman, an active and penetrating understanding, and a genius fruitful in 
expedients and resources. It was he who had made the partition treaties. He 
was allied to glory and fortune by all the ways of a man of genius and 
courage. The battle of Spires had gained him great honor, notwithstanding 
the animadversions of Feuquiéres; for a victorious general never appears 
culpable in the eyes of the public, while he who is beaten is always in the 
wrong, however just or prudent his conduct may have been. 

But Marshal Tallard labored under a malady very dangerous to a general; 
his sight was so weak that he could not distinguish objects at the distance of 
twenty paces from him. Those who were well acquainted with him have 
told me, moreover, that his impetuous courage, quite the reverse of the duke 
of Marlborough’s, growing still warmer in the heat of the action, deprived 
him sometimes of the necessary presence of mind. This defect was owing to 
a dry and inflammatory state of the blood. It is well known that the 
qualifications of the mind are chiefly influenced by the constitution of the 
body. 

This was the first time that Marshal Marsin had the chief command. 
With a great deal of wit and a good understanding, he is said to have had 
rather the experience of a good officer than of a general. 

As to the elector of Bavaria, he was looked upon not less as a great 
general than as a valiant and amiable prince, the darling of his subjects, and 
who had more magnanimity than application. 

At length the battle began, between twelve and one o’clock in the 
afternoon. Marlborough, with his English, having passed a small rivulet, 
began the attack upon Tallard’s cavalry. That general, a little before, had 
ridden toward the left wing to observe its disposition. It was no small 
disadvantage to Tallard’s corps from the beginning to be obliged to fight 
without its general at its head. The corps commanded by the elector and 
Marsin had not yet been attacked by Prince Eugene. Marlborough began 
upon our right nearly an hour before Eugene could have come up to the 
elector at our left. 

As soon as Marshal Tallard heard that Marlborough had attacked his 
wing, he immediately posted thither, where he found a furious action begun; 
the French cavalry rallied three times, and was as often repulsed. He then 
went to the village of Blenheim, where he had posted twenty-seven 


battalions, and twelve squadrons. This was a little detached army that kept a 
continual fire on Marlborough during the whole time he was engaged with 
Tallard’s wing. After giving his orders in this village, he hastened back to 
the place where the duke, with a body of horse and battalions of foot 
between the squadrons was driving the French cavalry before him. 

M. de Feuquieéres is certainly mistaken in saying that Marshal Tallard 
was not present at this time, but was taken prisoner as he was returning 
from Marsin’s wing to his own. All accounts agree, and it was but too true 
of him, that he was actually present. He received a wound in the action, and 
his son was mortally wounded by his side. His cavalry was routed before 
his face. The victorious Marlborough forced his way between the two 
bodies of the French army on one side, while on the other his general 
officers got between the village of Blenheim and Tallard’s division, which 
was also separated from the little army in that village. 

In this cruel situation, Marshal Tallard flew to rally some of the broken 
squadrons; but the badness of his sight made him mistake a squadron of the 
enemy for one of his own, and he was taken prisoner by the Hessian troops 
that were in English pay. At the very instant that the general was taken, 
Prince Eugene, after having been three times repulsed, at length gained the 
advantage. The rout now became total in Tallard’s division; everyone fled 
with the utmost precipitation; and so great was the terror and confusion 
throughout that whole wing, that officers and soldiers ran headlong into the 
Danube, without knowing whither they were going. There was no general 
officer to give orders for a retreat; no one thought of saving those twenty- 
seven battalions and twelve squadrons of the best troops of France, that 
were so unfortunately shut up in Blenheim, or of bringing them into action. 
At last Marshal Marsin ordered a retreat. The count du Bourg, afterward 
marshal of France, saved a small part of the infantry by retreating over the 
marshes of Héchstadt; but neither he, Marsin, nor anyone else thought of 
this little army, which still remained in Blenheim, waiting for orders which 
were never sent them. It consisted of eleven thousand effective men, from 
the oldest corps. There are many examples of less armies that have beaten 
others of fifty thousand men, or at least made a glorious retreat; but the 
nature of the post determines everything. It was impossible for them to get 
out of the narrow streets of a village, and range themselves in order of 
battle, in the face of a victorious army, that would have overwhelmed them 


at once with a superior front, and even with their own artillery, which had 
all fallen into the victors’ hands. 

The general officer who commanded here was the marquis of 
Clérembaut, son of the marshal of that name: he was hastening to find 
Marshal Tallard, to receive orders from him, when he was told that he was 
taken prisoner; and seeing nothing but people running on all sides, he fled 
with them, and in flying was drowned in the Danube. 

Brigadier Siviéres, who was posted in this village, ventured on a bold 
stroke: he called aloud to the officers of the regiments of Artois and 
Provence, to follow him: several officers even of other regiments obeyed 
the summons, and rushing out of the village, like those who make a sally 
from a town that is besieged, fell upon the enemy; but after this sally they 
were obliged to return again. One of these officers, named Des Nonvilles, 
returned some few moments afterward on horseback, with the earl of 
Orkney. As soon as he entered the village, the rest of the officers flocked 
round him, inquiring if it was an English prisoner that he had brought in. 
“No, gentlemen,” replied he, “I am a prisoner myself, and am come to tell 
you, that you have nothing left but to surrender yourselves prisoners of war. 
Here is the earl of Orkney, who has come to offer you terms.” At hearing 
this, all these old bands shuddered with horror: the regiment of Navarre tore 
its colors, and buried them. But at length they were obliged to yield to 
necessity; and this whole army laid down its arms without having struck a 
blow. My lord Orkney has told me that it was impossible for them to do 
otherwise in their confined situation. Europe was struck with astonishment 
that the best troops in France should have suffered such disgrace. Their 
misfortune was at first imputed to cowardice; but a few years afterward the 
same thing happening to fourteen thousand Swedes, who surrendered at 
discretion to the Muscovites, in the open field, fully justified the French. 

Such was this famous action of Aug. 13, 1704, which in France was 
known by the name of the battle of Héchstddt, and by the English and 
Germans was called the battle of Blenheim. The victors had nearly five 
thousand killed and eight thousand wounded; the greatest part of which loss 
fell on the side of Prince Eugene. The French army was almost entirely cut 
to pieces. Of sixty thousand men, who had been so long victorious, not 
more than twenty thousand could be gathered together after the battle. 

This fatal day was distinguished by the loss of twenty thousand men 
killed, fourteen thousand made prisoners, all the cannon, a prodigious 


number of standards, colors, tents, and equipages, with the general of the 
army, and twelve hundred officers of note in the hands of the conquerors. 
The runaways dispersed themselves on all sides; and more than a hundred 
leagues of country were lost in less than a month. The whole electorate of 
Bavaria, now fallen under the yoke of the emperor, experienced all the 
severity of Austrian resentment, and all the cruelties of a rapacious soldiery. 
The elector, on his way to Brussels, whither he was flying for refuge, met 
with his brother, the elector of Cologne, who like him was driven out of his 
dominions; they embraced each other with a flood of tears. The court of 
Versailles, accustomed to continual successes, was struck with astonishment 
and confusion at this reverse. The news of the defeat arrived in the midst of 
the rejoicings made on account of the birth of a great-grandson of Louis 
XIV. No one would venture to acquaint the king with this cruel truth. At 
length Madame de Maintenon took upon her to let him know that he was no 
longer invincible. It has been affirmed both by word of mouth and in 
writing, and the same has been repeated in above twenty different histories, 
that the emperor ordered a monument of this defeat to be erected on the 
plains of Blenheim, with an inscription greatly to the dishonor of the French 
king; but no such monument ever existed. 

The English erected one to the honor of their duke of Marlborough. The 
queen and the parliament built an immense palace for him on one of his 
principal estates, to which they gave the name of Blenheim, where this 
battle is represented in most curious paintings and tapestry. The thanks of 
the two houses of parliament, and of the cities and boroughs, and the 
general acclamation of the people, were the first fruits he received from his 
victory. But the poem written by the famous Addison, a monument more 
durable than the palace of Blenheim, is reckoned by this warlike and 
learned nation, among the most honorable rewards bestowed on the duke of 
Marlborough. The emperor created him a prince of the empire, bestowed on 
him the principality of Mindelsheim, which was afterward exchanged for 
another; but he was never known by that title; the name of Marlborough 
being now the most noble he could bear. 

By the dispersion of the French army an open passage was left to the 
allies from the Danube to the Rhine. They passed the latter and entered 
Alsace. Prince Louis of Baden, a general famous for his encampments and 
marches, invested Landau. Joseph, king of the Romans, eldest son of the 


emperor Leopold, came to be present at this siege; Landau was taken, and 
afterward Traerbach. 

Notwithstanding the loss of a hundred leagues of country, the French 
extended their frontiers. Louis XIV. supported his grandson in Spain, and 
his arms were victorious in Italy. It required great efforts to make head 
against the victorious Marlborough in Germany, which, however, he did; 
the scattered remains of the army were gathered together, the garrisons were 
ordered to furnish men, and the militia were ordered to take the field. The 
ministry borrowed money everywhere. At length an army was got together; 
and Marshal Villars was recalled from the heart of the Cévennes to take the 
command. He came and joined the army at Trier, where he found himself in 
presence of the English general with an inferior army. Both sides were 
desirous of giving battle; but the prince of Baden not coming up soon 
enough to join his troops to those of the English, Villars had the honor of 
obliging Marlborough to decamp, in May, 1705. This was doing a great deal 
at that time. The duke of Marlborough, who had a sufficient esteem for 
Marshal Villars to wish to be esteemed by him again, wrote him the 
following billet while he was decamping: “Do me the justice, sir, to believe, 
that my retreat is entirely the prince of Baden’s fault, and that I esteem you 
even more than I am angry with him.” 


The French had still some barriers in Germany. The enemy had not yet 
done anything in Flanders, where Marshal Villeroi, now at liberty, had the 
command. In Spain King Philip V. and the archduke Charles were both in 
expectation of the crown, the former from the powerful assistance of his 
grandfather, and the good will of the greater part of the Spaniards; the latter 
from the assistance of the English, and the partisans he had in Catalonia and 
Aragon. This archduke, afterward emperor, second son of the emperor 
Leopold, went, toward the latter part of 1703, without any retinue, to 
London, to implore the assistance of Queen Anne. 

Now the English power appeared in all its glory. This nation, which had 
in fact so little to do with this quarrel, furnished the Austrian prince with 
two hundred transport ships, thirty ships of war, joined to ten sail of the 
Dutch, nine thousand men, and a sum of money, to go and conquer a 
kingdom for himself. But notwithstanding the superiority which power and 
benefits confer, the emperor, in his letter to Queen Anne, which the 
archduke presented, would not give this princess, his benefactress, the title 


of majesty, but only that of serenity, agreeable to the style of the court of 
Vienna, which custom alone could justify, and which reason has since 
changed, when pride has been obliged to stoop to necessity. 


CHAPTER XIX. LOSSES IN SPAIN — THE 
BATTLES OF RAMILLIES AND TURIN, AND 
THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


One of the first exploits performed by these English troops was the taking 
of Gibraltar, a place justly deemed impregnable. A long chain of steep rocks 
forbade all approach to it by land; it had no harbor, but only a long bay, very 
wild and unsafe, where ships lay exposed to storms and to the artillery of 
the fortress and mole; the inhabitants of the town were alone sufficient to 
defend it against a fleet of a thousand ships and a hundred thousand men. 
But this very strength was the cause of its being taken; there were only a 
hundred men in garrison, but these were more than sufficient, had they not 
neglected a duty which they looked upon as useless. The prince of Hesse 
had landed with eighteen hundred soldiers on the northernmost neck of 
land, behind the town; but the steepness of the rock made an attack upon the 
place impracticable on that side. The fleet in vain fired more than fifteen 
thousand shot; at length a body of sailors, in one of their merry-makings, 
happened to row close under the mole in their boats, the cannon of which 
might have sunk them all, but not a gun was fired; upon this they mounted 
the mole, made themselves masters of it, and fresh troops flocking in on all 
sides, this impregnable town was at length obliged to surrender, on Aug. 4, 
1704. It is still in possession of the English; and Spain, now again become a 
formidable power under the administration of the princess of Parma, second 
wife of Philip V., and lately victorious in Africa and Italy, beholds with an 
impotent grief, Gibraltar in the hands of a Northern nation, that had hardly a 
single ship in the Mediterranean two centuries ago. 

Immediately after the taking of Gibraltar, the English fleet, now mistress 
of the sea, attacked the count de Toulouse, admiral of France, in view of the 
castle of Malaga. This battle, Aug. 26, 1704, though not a decisive one, was 
the last epoch of the maritime power of Louis XIV. His natural son, the 
count de Toulouse, admiral of the kingdom, had fifty ships of the line and 
twenty-four galleys under his command. He made a glorious retreat, with 
very little loss. But the king afterward sent thirteen ships to attack Gibraltar, 
while Marshal de Tessé laid siege to it by land; this double rashness proved 
the ruin of both army and fleet. Some of the ships were destroyed by a 


storm, others were boarded and taken by the English after a most noble 
resistance, and another part of them burned on the coast of Spain. From that 
day the French had no longer any large fleets either in the Western Ocean or 
the Mediterranean. The marine returned nearly to the state from which 
Louis XIV. had raised it, as well as many other glorious things which rose 
and set under his reign. 

The English, who had taken Gibraltar for themselves, in less than six 
weeks conquered the kingdom of Valencia and Catalonia for the archduke 
Charles. They took Barcelona by an event of chance, which was owing to 
the rashness of the besiegers. 

The English were at that time commanded by one of the most 
extraordinary men ever produced by that country, so fruitful in proud, 
valiant, and whimsical minds. This was the earl of Peterborough, a man 
who, in every respect, resembled those heroes with whose exploits the 
imagination of the Spaniards has filled so many books. At fifteen years of 
age he left London, to go and make war against the Moors in Africa; at 
twenty he was the first who set on foot the revolution in England, and went 
over to the prince of Orange; but, lest the true reason of his voyage should 
be suspected, he took passage for America, and then went over to The 
Hague in a Dutch vessel. He parted with all his fortune more than once. He 
was now calrying on the war in Spain almost at his own expense, and 
maintained the archduke and all his household. It was this extraordinary 
man, who, with the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, was laying siege to 
Barcelona. He proposed to the prince to make a sudden attack on the 
intrenchments which covered Fort Montjoie and the town. These 
intrenchments were carried, sword in hand; the prince of Darmstadt fell in 
the attack. A bomb falling upon a magazine of powder in the fort, blew it 
up. The fort was taken, and the town thereupon capitulated. The viceroy 
came to one of the gates of the town to confer with Lord Peterborough; but 
the articles were not yet signed, when their ears were suddenly struck with 
loud cries and shrieks. “You have betrayed us, my lord,” said the viceroy to 
Peterborough; “we made a fair capitulation, and there your English have 
entered the city over the ramparts, and are killing, robbing, and plundering 
everyone.” “You are mistaken,” replied Lord Peterborough, “it must 
certainly be the prince of Darmstadt’s troops. There is no other way left to 
Save your town, but to let me enter immediately with my English. I will 
make everything quiet, and return again to the gate to sign the capitulation.” 


He spoke this with an air of truth and grandeur that, added to the present 
danger, entirely persuaded the governor, who immediately let him enter. He 
flew through the streets with his officers, where he presently found the 
Germans and Catalans busy in plundering the houses of the principal 
citizens; he drove them off, and made them quit their booty. After this he 
met with the duchess of Popoli in the hands of some soldiers, who were 
going to dishonor her; he took her from them, and delivered her to her 
husband. At length, having made everything quiet, he returned to the gate 
according to his promise, and signed the capitulation. The Spaniards were 
confounded to find such magnanimity in the English, whom the populace 
had always been taught to look upon as merciless barbarians, because they 
were heretics. 


To the loss of Barcelona succeeded the mortification of a fruitless 
attempt to retake it. Philip V., though he had the greater part of Spain in his 
interest, had neither generals, engineers, nor hardly soldiers. The count of 
Toulouse returned to block up the harbor with twenty-five ships of war, the 
whole remains of the French navy; Marshal de Tessé formed the siege by 
land with thirty-one squadrons of horse, and thirty-seven battalions of foot; 
but the English fleet appearing, that of France was obliged to retire, and de 
Tessé raised the siege with precipitation, May 2, 1706, leaving an immense 
quantity of provisions behind him in his camp, and one thousand five 
hundred wounded to the mercy of Lord Peterborough. These were heavy 
losses; and it was hard to say whether it had cost France more to conquer 
Spain than it did now to assist it. Nevertheless, the grandson of Louis XIV. 
still kept his ground, through the affection of the Castilians, whose greatest 
pride is their fidelity, and who, on this occasion, continued firm to the 
choice they had made. 

In Italy affairs wore a better aspect; Louis was avenged on the duke of 
Savoy; the duke of Vend6me had, in the beginning, repulsed Prince Eugene 
with some glory, in the battle of Cassano, near the Adda; this proved a 
bloody day, and one of those drawn battles for which both sides sing Te 
Deum, and that serve only to destroy men without advancing the affairs of 
either party. After the battle of Cassano he gained a complete victory at 
Cassinato, on April 19, 1706, in the absence of Prince Eugene; and that 
prince, arriving next day, saw another detachment of his army entirely 
routed; in short, the allies were obliged to give ground everywhere before 


the duke of Vend6me. Turin alone remained to be taken; they were already 
on the march to invest it, and there appeared no possibility of relieving it. 
Marshal Villars pushed the prince of Baden in Germany. Villeroi, with an 
army of eighty thousand men in Germany, hoped to indemnify himself on 
Marlborough for the ill success he had met with against Prince Eugene. His 
too great confidence in his own abilities proved now more fatal than ever to 
France. 

Marshal Villeroi’s army was encamped near the river Mehaigne, by the 
head of the little Ghette; his centre was at Ramillies, a village since as 
famous as that of Blenheim. It was in his power to have avoided a battle: he 
was advised to do so by his general officers; but a blind passion for glory 
prevailed over every other consideration. It is said that the disposition he 
made for the battle was such that everyone of the least experience foresaw 
the fatal consequence. His centre was composed of newly raised troops, 
neither complete nor acquainted with military discipline. He left the 
baggage between the lines, and posted his left wing behind a morass, as if 
he intended to prevent it from coming near the enemy. 

On May 23, 1706, Marlborough, who observed all these mistakes with a 
careful eye, drew up his army in such a manner as to take advantage of 
them; he perceived that the left wing of the French army could not come up 
to attack his right; he, therefore, made drafts from that part of his army, in 
order to fall on the enemy’s centre, at Ramillies, with a superior force. 
Monsieur de Gassion, the lieutenant-general, observing these movements, 
cried out to the marshal: “You are undone, sir, if you do not instantly 
change the order of battle. Make a draft from your left wing, that you may 
have an equal force to oppose the enemy. Close your lines more. If you lose 
a minute, you are irrecoverably lost.” This salutary advice was backed by 
several of the other officers; but the marshal would not believe them. When 
Marlborough began the attack, he found the army drawn up in the very 
manner in which he himself would have posted it for a defeat. This was 
publicly declared through all France, and history is partly a relation of the 
opinions of men; but may it not be alleged that the troops of the 
confederates were better disciplined, and that the confidence they had in 
their generals, and their past successes, inspired them with superior 
boldness? Were there not some of the French regiments who did not do their 
duty? And do we not know that those battalions who can best stand fire 
decide the destiny of states? The French army did not maintain its ground 


for half an hour; at Héchstadt the fight lasted for eight hours, and the 
French killed over eight thousand men; but, at the battle of Ramillies, they 
killed only two thousand five hundred. The defeat was general; the French 
lost twenty thousand men, together with the honor of their nation, and every 
hope of recovering the advantage. Bavaria and Cologne had been lost by the 
battle of Blenheim, and all Spanish Flanders was now lost by this of 
Ramillies; Marlborough entered victorious into Antwerp and Brussels, took 
Ostend, and Menin surrendered to him. 

Marshal Villeroi, in despair, did not dare to acquaint the king with this 
defeat; he waited five days before despatching a courier. At length he wrote 
a confirmation of this news, which had already filled the court of France 
with consternation; and when he returned to Versailles to present himself to 
the king, that monarch, instead of reproaching him, only said: “Monsieur le 
maréchal, people at our time of life are not fortunate.” 

The king immediately sent to Italy for the duke of Venddme, where he 
thought his presence not necessary, in order to replace Villeroi in Flanders, 
and repair, if possible, his disgrace. He still entertained hopes, and with just 
reason, that the taking of Turin would make him amends for all these losses. 
Prince Eugene was at too great a distance to come to its relief; he was on 
the other side the Adige, and a long chain of intrenchments that lined the 
river on this side seemed to make a passage impracticable. Forty-six 
squadrons and a hundred battalions formed the defence of this great city. 

The duke de la Feuillade, who commanded this army, was the gayest and 
most amiable man in the kingdom; and, though son-in-law of the minister, 
he was the darling of the people; he was a son of that marshal de la 
Feuillade who erected the statue of Louis XIV. in the square des Victoires. 
He appeared to have as much courage as his father; the same ambition; the 
same magnificence; and more understanding. He expected the staff of 
marshal of France as a reward for his taking Turin. Chamillard, his father- 
in-law, who loved him tenderly, had left nothing undone to secure him 
success. The imagination stands appalled at the detail of the preparations 
made for this siege. Those readers who have it not in their power to inform 
themselves of these matters, may perhaps not be displeased to meet here 
with an account of this immense and fruitless undertaking. 

There were a hundred and forty pieces of cannon, and it is to be 
observed, that each large cannon, mounted on its carriage, costs about two 
thousand crowns; one hundred and ten thousand balls, one hundred and six 


thousand cartridges of one form, and three hundred thousand of another; 
twenty-one thousand bomb-shells, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
hand grenades, fifteen thousand sandbags, thirty thousand pioneering tools, 
and twelve hundred thousand pounds of powder, besides lead, iron, tin, 
cordage, with everything proper for the miners, sulphur, saltpetre, and 
implements of all kinds. It is certain that the expense of all these 
preparations for destruction was more than sufficient to have founded a 
numerous colony, and put it into a flourishing condition. Every siege of a 
great town requires the same prodigious expense, and yet when a little 
village is to be repaired at home, it is neglected. 

The duke de la Feuillade, full of ardor and activity, inferior to no one in 
undertakings where courage alone was required, but incapable of 
conducting those that called for art, reflection, and time, hurried the siege 
against all rules. Marshal Vauban, the only general perhaps who loved his 
country better than himself, had proposed to the duke de la Feuillade to 
come and direct the siege as an engineer, and to serve in his army as a 
volunteer; but the pride of la Feuillade made him take this offer for 
insolence, concealed beneath the appearance of modesty, and was piqued 
that the best engineer in France should presume to give him advice. He 
wrote back to him, in a letter which I have seen: “I hope to take Turin by 
Cohorn.” This Cohorn was the Vauban of the allies, an excellent engineer, 
and a good general, who had taken several places that had been fortified by 
Vauban. After such a letter it was necessary to take Turin; but having begun 
the attack by the citadel, which was the strongest part, and the city not being 
completely surrounded, an opening was left for men or provisions to be 
thrown in, or for the duke of Savoy to sally out. In short, the greater 
impetuosity the duke de la Feuillade showed in his repeated and fruitless 
attacks, the more tedious was the siege. 

The duke of Savoy came out of the town with some squadrons of horse, 
in order to amuse the duke de la Feuillade. The latter immediately quitted 
the direction of the siege to run after the prince, who, being better 
acquainted with the ground, baffled his pursuit. Thus la Feuillade missed 
the duke, and the business of the siege suffered by it. 

All our historians, almost to a man, assert, that the duke de la Feuillade 
had no intention of taking Turin, and pretend that he had sworn to the 
duchess of Burgundy to respect her father’s capital; they likewise tell us 
that this princess prevailed upon Madame de Maintenon, to cause such 


measures to be taken as would save the town. It is certain that almost all the 
officers in this army were for a long time persuaded of the truth of this; but 
it was only one of those popular rumors which are the disgrace of the 
novelist, and the dishonor of the historian; besides, how contradictory it 
was, that the general who would not take Turin should endeavor to seize on 
the person of the duke of Savoy! 

From May 13 till June 20 the duke of Vend6me had been posted on the 
banks of the Adige, to cover this siege, and thought himself competent, with 
seventy battalions and sixty squadrons, to stop all the passages against 
Prince Eugene. 


The imperial general was in want of men and money. The mercers’ 
company of London loaned him about six millions of our livres; he then 
sent for a supply of men from the circles of the empire. The slowness of 
these reinforcements might have proved the ruin of Italy; but the slowness 
of the siege of Turin was still greater. 

Vendome was already appointed to go and repair the losses in Flanders; 
but, before he left Italy, he suffered Prince Eugene to cross the Adige, to 
pass the White Canal, and even the Po itself, a river larger, and in some 
places more difficult of passage than the Rhine; and before he himself left 
the banks of the Po, he saw Prince Eugene in a condition to advance even to 
Turin. Thus he left affairs in the most critical state in Italy, while in 
Flanders, Germany, and Spain, they appeared desperate. 

The duke of Vendéme then went to Mons to assemble Villeroi’s scattered 
forces; and the duke of Orleans, nephew of Louis XIV., was sent to 
command his army on the banks of the Po. He found these troops in as 
much disorder as if they had suffered a defeat. Eugene had passed the Po in 
sight of Venddme; he now crossed the Tanaro in view of the duke of 
Orleans, took Sarpi, Correggio, and Reggio; stole a march on the French, 
and at length joined the duke of Savoy near Asti. All that the duke of 
Orleans could do was to march and join la Feuillade in his camp before 
Turin. Prince Eugene followed with the utmost diligence. The duke of 
Orleans had now two alternatives, either to wait for Prince Eugene in the 
investing lines, or to march and meet him while he was yet on the other side 
of Veillane. He called a council of war, at which were present Marshal 
Marsin, who had lost the battle of Blenheim, the duke de la Feuillade, 
Albergoti, St. Fremont, and other lieutenant-generals, to whom he thus 


addressed himself: “Gentlemen, if we remain in our lines we lose the battle. 
The lines of circumvallation are above five leagues in length; it will be 
impossible for us to line all these intrenchments. On one hand here is the 
regiment of marines, that is not above two men deep; and, on the other 
hand, there are many places left entirely naked. The Doire, which runs 
through our camp, will prevent our men from marching readily to the 
assistance of one another; besides, when the French know they are attacked, 
they lose one of their principal advantages, that impetuosity and 
instantaneous ardor which so frequently decide the fate of battles. Believe 
me, it is to our interest to march directly to the enemy.” The lieutenant- 
generals immediately cried out, one and all: “Let us march.” Then Marshal 
Marsin drew the king’s order out of his pocket, which left everything to his 
decision in case of an action, and it was his choice to remain in the lines. 

The duke of Orleans was not a little incensed to find that he was sent to 
the army only as a prince of the blood, and not as a general; however, he 
was obliged to follow Marsin’s advice, and made the necessary preparations 
for this disadvantageous action. 

The enemy seemed at first to intend to make several attacks at once; and 
the variety of their movements threw the French camp into confusion. The 
duke of Orleans proposed one thing, Marsin and la Feuillade another; they 
disputed, and concluded upon nothing; till at length they suffered the enemy 
to pass the Doire, and advance in eight columns, each twenty-five men 
deep. There was an immediate necessity of opposing them with battalions 
of equal thickness. 

Albergoti, who was posted at a distance from the main army, on the 
Capucins hill, had twenty thousand men with him, and only a body of the 
enemy’s militia to oppose, who did not dare to attack. They sent from the 
camp for a detachment of twelve thousand men; but he said that he could 
not weaken his division, and gave some specious reasons. Time was lost in 
these altercations. Prince Eugene attacked the intrenchments, and in two 
hours forced them, on Sept. 7, 1706. The duke of Orleans was wounded, 
and had retired to have his wound dressed; but he had scarcely gotten to the 
surgeon’s tent when word was brought him that all was lost, that the enemy 
was master of the camp, and that the defeat was general. Nothing remained 
but immediate flight; the trenches were abandoned, and the whole army 
dispersed. All the baggage, provisions, and ammunition, together with the 
military chest, fell into the hands of the conquerors. Marshal Marsin himself 


was wounded in the thigh, and made prisoner. One of the duke of Savoy’s 
surgeons cut off his thigh, and he died a few minutes after the operation. Sir 
Paul Methuen, ambassador from England to the court of Turin, the most 
generous and brave man that his country had ever employed in her 
embassies, fought by the duke of Savoy’s side during the whole action. He 
was present when Marshal Marsin was taken prisoner, and was near him in 
his last moments; and he told me that the marshal, when he was dying, 
spoke to him in these very terms: “Be persuaded, sir, that it was contrary to 
my judgment that we waited for you in our lines.” These words seem 
positively to contradict what passed at the council of war, and may, 
nevertheless, be true; for Marsin, when he took leave of the king at 
Versailles, represented to his majesty that it would be proper to march and 
attack the enemy, in case they should appear to relieve Turin; but 
Chamillard, intimidated by so many former defeats, had afterward decided 
that the army should wait in the lines, and not offer battle: and this order 
given at Versailles occasioned the defeat of sixty thousand men. 

The French had not more than two thousand men killed in this 
engagement; but we have already seen that a panic does more than even 
slaughter. The impossibility of finding subsistence, which would make an 
army retire after a victory, brought back the troops to Dauphiny, after their 
defeat. Everything was in such disorder that the count of Medavy-Grancei, 
who was at that time in Mantua with a body of troops, and beat the 
imperialists at Castiglione, on Sept. 9, 1706, under the command of the 
prince of Hesse, afterward king of Sweden, gained only a fruitless victory, 
though it was complete. In a word, the duchies of Milan, Mantua, Piedmont, 
and lastly the kingdom of Naples, were all lost within a very little time of 
one another. 


CHAPTER XX. LOSSES OF THE FRENCH 
AND SPANIARDS CONTINUED — LOUIS XIV. 
HUMBLED; HIS PERSEVERANCE AND 
RESOURCES — BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. 


The battle of Hochstadt, or Blenheim, cost Louis XIV. a fine army, and the 
whole country from the Danube to the Rhine; and the elector of Bavaria all 
his dominions. All Flanders was lost to the very gates of Lille, by the fatal 
day of Ramillies; and the defeat at Turin drove the French out of Italy, 
which had always happened to them in every war since the time of 
Charlemagne. They had still some troops left in the duchy of Milan, and the 
little victorious army under the count of Medavy. They were also still in 
possession of some strong places. They offered to give up all these to the 
emperor, provided he would permit these troops, which amounted to about 
fifteen thousand men, to retire unmolested. The emperor accepted of the 
proposition, and the duke of Savoy gave his assent. Thus the emperor, with 
a dash of his pen, became peaceable possessor of Italy. The kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily was guaranteed to him, and everything that had formerly 
been feudal was now treated as subject to a supreme power. He imposed a 
tax of one hundred and fifty thousand pistoles on Tuscany; forty thousand 
on the duchy of Mantua; and Parma, Modena, Lucca, and Genoa, 
notwithstanding they were free states, were included in these impositions. 
The emperor, who had all these advantages on his side, was not that 
Leopold, the ancient rival of Louis XIV., who, under a show of moderation, 
had secretly cherished the most ambitious views. It was the fiery, sprightly, 
and passionate Joseph, his eldest son, who was not so good a soldier as his 
father. If ever there was an emperor who seemed formed to enslave 
Germany, it was this Joseph; his dominions stretched beyond the Alps, he 
laid the pope under contribution, and, by his sole authority, in 1706, had the 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne put under the ban of the empire, and then 
stripped them of their dominions. He kept Bavaria’s children in prison, and 
took away from them even their name. Their father had nothing left but to 
retire to France and the Low Countries, afterward, in 1712; Philip V. ceded 
to him all Spanish Flanders. If he could have kept this province, it would 


have been a better settlement for him than even Bavaria, and have freed him 
from his subjection to the house of Austria; but he could get possession 
only of the cities of Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroi, the rest being in the 
hands of the victors. Everything now seemed to threaten Louis XIV., who 
had so lately been the terror of all Europe. There was nothing to oppose the 
duke of Savoy’s entering France. England and Scotland had lately become 
one kingdom, by the union; or, rather, Scotland, now a province of England, 
increased the power of its ancient rival. In 1706 and 1707 all the enemies of 
France seemed to have acquired new strength, and that kingdom to be on 
the verge of ruin. She was assailed on all sides, both by sea and land. Of the 
formidable fleets which Louis XIV. had raised, scarcely twenty-five ships 
were left remaining. Strasburg still continued to be the barrier town toward 
Germany; but by the loss of Landau, all Alsace lay exposed. Provence was 
threatened with an invasion by sea and land, and the losses already 
sustained in Flanders made us tremble for what was left; and yet, 
notwithstanding all these disasters, the body of the kingdom had not yet 
been attacked; and, unsuccessful as the war had been, we only lost what we 
had before conquered. 

Louis XIV. still opposed his enemies; and though beaten almost 
everywhere, he continued to resist, protect, and even attack on all sides. But 
affairs were as unsuccessful in Spain as in Italy, Germany, and Flanders. It 
is said that the siege of Barcelona was still worse conducted than that of 
Turin. 

The count of Toulouse had hardly made his appearance with his fleet, 
when he was obliged to sail back again. Barcelona was relieved, the siege 
raised, and the French, after having lost half their army, were forced, for 
want of provisions, to march back into Navarre, a little kingdom that they 
kept from the Spaniards, and of which our kings take the title by a custom 
that seems beneath their dignity. 

To these disasters was added yet another, which seemed to be the 
finishing stroke. The Portuguese, together with a body of English, under the 
command of Lord Galloway, a Frenchman, formerly Count de Ruvigni, 
lately created a peer of Ireland, took every place they came to and had 
advanced even into the province of Estremadura; while the duke of 
Berwick, an Englishman, who commanded the troops of France and Spain, 
in vain attempted to stop their progress. 


Philip V., uncertain of his fate, was in Pampeluna; while his competitor, 
Charles, was increasing his party, and augmenting his forces in Catalonia. 

He was master of Aragon, the province of Valencia, Cartagena, and part 
of the province of Granada. The English took Gibraltar for themselves, and 
gave him Minorca, Ivica, and Alicant: besides, the road to Madrid was open 
to him; and Lord Galloway entered that city without any resistance, and 
proclaimed the archduke Charles king on June 26, 1706; a single 
detachment sent from the army proclaimed him in Toledo. In short, Philip’s 
affairs seemed so desperate that Marshal Vauban, the first of engineers, and 
the best of citizens, a man continually engaged in schemes, some useful, 
others impracticable, and all of them singular, actually proposed to the 
French court to send Philip over to America to reign there. In this case all 
the Spaniards in Philip’s interest would have left their country to follow 
him. Spain would have been left a prey to civil factions. The French would 
have had the whole trade of Peru and Mexico, and France would have been 
aggrandized even by the misfortunes of Louis XIV.’s family. This project 
was actually under consideration at Versailles; but the perseverance of the 
Castilians, and the oversights of the enemy, preserved the crown upon 
Philip’s head. The people loved him as the king of their choice; and his 
queen, the duke of Savoy’s daughter, had gained their affections by the 
pains she took to please them; by an intrepidity above her sex, and an active 
perseverance under misfortunes. She went in person from city to city, 
animating the minds of her subjects, rousing their zeal, and receiving the 
donations which they brought in on all sides; so that in three weeks’ time 
she remitted her husband more than two hundred thousand crowns. Not one 
of the grandees who had taken the oath of fidelity proved false. When Lord 
Galloway proclaimed the archduke in Madrid, the people cried out, “Long 
live King Philip;” and at Toledo they mutinied, and put to flight the officers 
who were going to proclaim Charles. 

The Spaniards had till then made very few efforts in support of their 
king; but when they saw him thus distressed, they exerted themselves in a 
surprising manner; and on this occasion showed an example of courage 
quite the reverse of that of other nations, who generally set out in a vigorous 
manner, but shrink back at last. It is very difficult to impose a king upon a 
nation against its will. The Portuguese, English, and Austrians that were in 
Spain were miserably harassed wherever they came, suffered much for want 
of provisions, and were guilty of errors almost unavoidable in a strange 


country; so that they were beaten piecemeal. In short, Philip V., three 
months after his leaving Madrid like a fugitive, entered it again in triumph, 
and was received with as much joy and acclamation as his rival had met 
with coldness and aversion. 

Louis XIV. redoubled his efforts when he saw the Spaniards bestir 
themselves; and while he was obliged to provide for the safety of the 
seacoasts of the Western Ocean and the Mediterranean, by stationing militia 
all along shore; though he had one army in Flanders, another at Strasburg, a 
body of troops in Navarre, and one in Roussillon, he sent a fresh 
reinforcement to Marshal Berwick in Castile. 

It was with these troops, seconded by the Spaniards, that Berwick gained 
the important battle of Almanza — April 25, 1707 — in which he beat 
Galloway. Neither Philip nor the archduke was present at this action, on 
which the famous earl of Peterborough, who was singular in everything, 
observed: “It is excellent, indeed, to fight against one another for them.” 
The duke of Orleans, who was to have the command in Spain, and who was 
very desirous of being present, did not arrive till the day after the battle; 
however, he made all possible advantage of the victory, by taking several 
places, and among others Lérida, the rock on which the great Condé had 
split. 

On the other hand, Marshal Villars, now replaced at the head of the 
armies in Germany, because the government could not do without him, 
made amends for the fatal defeat at Hochstadt. He forced the enemy’s lines 
at Stollhofen, on the other side the Rhine, dispersed their whole body, 
levied contributions for fifty leagues round, and advanced as far as the 
Danube. This momentary success gave a better face to affairs on the 
frontiers of Germany; but in Italy all was lost. The kingdom of Naples, 
entirely defenceless, and accustomed to a change of masters, was under the 
yoke of the conquerors; and the pope, unable to refuse a passage to the 
German troops through his dominions, saw, without daring to murmur, the 
emperor make him his vassal against his will. It is a strong instance of the 
force of received opinions, and the power of custom, that Naples may 
always be seized upon without consulting the pope, and yet the possessor is 
always obliged to do him homage for it. 

While the grandson of Louis XIV. was thus deprived of Naples, the 
grandfather was on the point of losing Provence and Dauphiny. The duke of 
Savoy and Prince Eugene had already entered those provinces by the 


narrow pass of Tenda; and Louis XIV. had the mortification of seeing that 
very duke of Savoy, who a twelvemonth before had hardly anything left but 
his capital, and Prince Eugene, who had been brought up at his court, on the 
point of stripping him of Toulon and Marseilles. 

Toulon was besieged, and in danger of being taken; the English fleet lay 
before the harbor, and bombarded the town. A little more diligence, 
precaution, and unanimity, would have carried Toulon. Marseilles, then left 
defenceless, could have made no resistance, and France seemed likely to 
lose two provinces; but what is probable seldom happens. There was time to 
send relief; a detachment had been made from Marshal Villars’ army, as 
soon as these provinces were threatened; and the advantages in Germany 
were made to give way to the safety of a part of France. That part of the 
country by which the enemy entered was dry, barren, and hilly; provisions 
were scarce, and a retreat difficult. A sickness, which made great havoc in 
the enemy’s army, proved favorable to Louis XIV. The siege of Toulon was 
raised, and soon afterward the enemy evacuated Provence, and Dauphiny 
was out of danger; so seldom does an invasion prove successful, unless 
there is an intelligence with the people of the country. Charles V. failed in 
the same design, and of late days the queen of Hungary’s troops have been 
disappointed in their attempts against this country. 

However, this invasion, which cost the allies so dear, proved of no small 
importance to the French. The country had been spoiled, and our forces 
divided. 

Europe little expected that, while the French nation thus exhausted, 
thought itself happy in having escaped an invasion, Louis XIV. was 
sufficiently great and fruitful in expedients to attempt an invasion in Great 
Britain, in spite of the weak state of his maritime forces and the powerful 
fleets of the English that covered the seas. This expedition was proposed by 
some of the Scotch, in the interest of James III. The success was doubtful; 
but Louis thought the very attempt sufficiently glorious; and actually 
declared afterward, that he was determined as much by this motive as his 
political interest. 

To carry the war into Great Britain at that time, when we could with 
difficulty support the burden of it in so many other places, and to endeavor 
to replace the son of James II. on the throne of Scotland, at least while we 
could hardly support Philip V. on that of Spain, was a noble idea, and after 
all, not quite destitute of probability. 


Those of the Scotch who had not sold themselves to the court of London, 
were grieved to see themselves reduced to a state of dependence on the 
English, and privately with one accord called upon the offspring of their 
ancient kings, who in his infancy had been driven from the throne of three 
kingdoms, and whose very birth had been contested by his enemies. They 
promised to join him with thirty thousand men, if he would only land at 
Edinburgh with some few men from France. 

Louis XIV., who in his time of prosperity, had made such efforts in 
behalf of the father, now did the same for the son, though his fortunes were 
in the decline. Eight ships of war and seventy transports were got ready at 
Dunkirk, and six thousand men put on board, in March, 1708. The count de 
Gacé, afterward Marshal Matignon, had the command of the troops, and the 
chevalier de Forbin Janson, one of the best sailors of his time, had that of 
the fleet. Everything seemed favorable for their design: there were but three 
thousand regular troops in Scotland, England was left defenceless, its 
soldiers being all engaged in Flanders, under the duke of Marlborough. The 
difficulty was to get there; for the English had a fleet of fifty ships of war 
cruising at sea. This expedition was exactly like the late one in 1744, in 
favor of the grandson of James II. It was discovered by the government, and 
impeded by several unlucky accidents; insomuch that the English ministry 
had time to send for twelve battalions out of Flanders. Several of the most 
suspected persons were seized in Edinburgh. At length, the Pretender 
having showed himself on the Scottish coast, and not seeing the signals 
which had been agreed upon, nothing was left but to turn back again. The 
chevalier Forbin landed him safely at Dunkirk, and by his prudent retreat 
saved the French fleet; but the expedition was entirely frustrated. Matignon 
was the only one who gained anything on this occasion: having opened his 
orders after he came out to sea, he there found a patent for marshal of 
France, a reward for what he meant to do, but could not perform. 

There cannot be a more absurd notion than that of some historians, who 
pretend that Queen Anne had a correspondence with her brother in this 
affair. It is absolute folly to suppose that she would invite her competitor for 
the crown to come and dethrone her. They have confounded the time, and 
imagined that she favored him because she afterward looked upon him in 
private as her successor: but what prince would choose to be driven from 
the throne by his successor? 


While the French affairs were every day growing worse and worse, the 
king thought that, by sending the duke of Burgundy, his grandson, to head 
the army in Flanders, the presence of the heir presumptive to the crown 
would excite the emulation of the troops, which began to droop. This prince 
was of a resolute and intrepid disposition, pious, just, and learned. He was 
formed to command wise men: he loved mankind, and endeavored to make 
them happy. Though well versed in the art of war, he considered that art 
rather as the scourge of human kind, and an unhappy necessity, than the 
source of real glory. This philosophical prince was the person sent to 
oppose the duke of Marlborough, and they gave him the duke of Venddme 
for an assistant. It now happened, as it too frequently does: the experienced 
officer was not sufficiently listened to, and the prince’s counsel frequently 
carried it over the general’s reasons. Hence arose two parties; whereas, in 
the enemy’s army, there was but one, that of the public good. Prince Eugene 
was at that time on the Rhine; but when he and Marlborough were together, 
they had but one opinion. 

The duke of Burgundy had the superiority in numbers; France, which 
Europe looked upon as exhausted, had furnished him with an army of one 
hundred thousand men; and the allies at that time had not quite eighty 
thousand. He had, moreover, the advantage of sympathy on his side, from a 
country which had been so long under the Spanish dominion, was tired out 
with Dutch garrisons, and where a great part of the inhabitants were 
inclined to favor Philip V. By his correspondence in Ghent and Ypres, he 
became master of these two places; but the schemes of the soldier soon 
rendered fruitless those of the politician. The disagreement in the council of 
war already began to distract their operations; so that now they began to 
march toward the Dender, and two hours afterward turned back again 
toward the Scheldt, to go to Oudenarde. In this manner they lost time, while 
the duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were making the best of theirs, 
and acted in concert with each other. The French were routed near 
Oudenarde on July 11, 1708. This was not a great battle; but it proved a 
fatal retreat. Error was added to terror. The regiments were suffered to 
wander at random without receiving any orders, and more than four 
thousand men were made prisoners on the road, by the enemy’s army, only 
a few miles from the field of battle. 

The army, in despondency, retreated without any order, part under Ghent, 
part under Tournay, and part under Ypres, and quietly suffered Prince 


Eugene, now returned from the Rhine, to lay siege to Lille with an inferior 
army. 

To sit down before so large and well-fortified a town as Lille without 
being master of Ghent, obliged to send for provisions and ammunition as 
far as Ostend; and these to be brought over a narrow causeway, at the 
hazard of being every moment surprised, was what Europe called a rash 
action; but which the misunderstanding and irresolution that prevailed in the 
French army rendered very excusable, and was justified in the end by the 
success. The grand convoys which might have been intercepted, arrived 
safe. The troops that escorted them, and which should have been defeated 
by a superior number, proved victorious. The duke of Burgundy’s army, that 
might have attacked that of the enemy before it was complete, remained 
inactive; and Lille was taken, to the astonishment of all Europe, who 
thought the duke of Burgundy in a condition to besiege Marlborough and 
Eugene, rather than those generals to besiege Lille. Marshal Bouflers 
defended the place nearly four months. 

The inhabitants became so familiar with the noise of cannon, and all the 
horror that attended a siege, that public diversions were carried on as in 
time of peace; and though a bomb one day fell very near the theatre, it did 
not interrupt the entertainment. 

Marshal Bouflers had made such judicious dispositions that the 
inhabitants of this great city remained perfectly secure in his vigilance. The 
defence he made gained him the esteem even of his enemies, the hearts of 
the inhabitants, and a reward from the king. Those Dutch historians, or 
rather writers, who affect to blame him should remember that, to contradict 
the public voice, a person must have been a witness, and an intelligent one, 
or prove what he advances. 

In the meantime, the army that had looked on while Lille was taken, 
began to diminish by little and little, and suffered Ghent to be taken next, 
and then Bruges, and all the posts one after another. Few campaigns have 
proved more fatal than this. The officers in the duke of Vend6me’s interest 
laid all these faults to the duke of Burgundy’s council, who blamed them on 
the duke of Vendome. All minds were soured with misfortune. One of the 
duke of Burgundy’s courtiers said one day to the duke of Vendome: “Thus it 
is, never to go to mass; you see how misfortunes follow us.” “Do you think 
then,” replied the duke of Vend6me, “that Marlborough goes there oftener 
than we?” The emperor Joseph was puffed up with the rapid successes of 


the allied army; he saw himself absolute in the empire, master of Landau, 
and the road to Paris in a manner open, by the taking of Lille. A party of 
Dutch soldiers had the boldness to advance as far as Versailles, from 
Courtrai, and carried off the king’s first equerry from under the castle 
windows, thinking it was the dauphin, the duke of Burgundy’s father. Paris 
was filled with terror; and the emperor entertained as strong hopes of 
settling his brother Charles on the throne of Spain as Louis XIV. had of 
keeping his grandson in possession of it. 

This succession, which the Spaniards had wanted to render indivisible, 
was already split into three parts. The emperor had taken Lombardy and the 
kingdom of Naples to himself. His brother Charles was still in possession of 
Catalonia, and a part of Aragon. The emperor at that time obliged Pope 
Clement XI. to acknowledge the archduke for king of Spain. This pope, 
who was said to resemble St. Peter, because he owned, denied, repented, 
and wept, had, after the example of his predecessor, acknowledged Philip 
V., and was attached to the house of Bourbon. The emperor, to punish him, 
declared several fiefs, which at that time were held from the popes, subject 
to the empire, particularly Parma and Placentia; laid waste several lands 
belonging to the holy see, and seized on the town of Comacchio. In former 
times, a pope would have excommunicated any emperor who had attempted 
to dispute with him the most trifling privileges; and that excommunication 
would have driven the emperor from his throne: but the power of this see 
was now reduced within its proper bounds. Clement XI., at the instigation 
of France, had ventured to unsheathe the sword; but he had no sooner taken 
up arms than he repented of it. He perceived that the Romans were 
incapable of wielding the sword under a sacerdotal government. He 
therefore laid down his arms, left Comacchio in the emperor’s hands as a 
pledge of his future peaceable conduct, and consented to write to the 
archduke with the style of “Our dearest son, the Catholic king in Spain.” A 
fleet of English ships in the Mediterranean and a German army in his 
dominions soon made him glad to write, “To our dearest son, Charles, king 
of Spain.” It was thought that this suffrage of the popes, though of no 
service in the German Empire, might have some effect on the Spanish 
populace, who had been made to believe that the archduke was unworthy to 
reign, because he was protected by heretics, who had taken Gibraltar. 

There yet remained to the Spanish monarchy beyond the continent, the 
two islands of Sardinia and Sicily: an English fleet had taken Sardinia, and 


given it to the emperor; for the English were not willing that the archduke 
should have anything more than Spain. At that time they made treaties of 
partition with their arms. The conquests of Sicily they reserved for another 
time, choosing to employ their ships at sea in capturing Spanish galleons, 
rather than in conquering new territories for the emperor. 

France was now as much humbled as Rome, and more in danger; 
resources began to fail, credit was at a stand, and the people, who had 
idolized their monarch in his prosperity, began to murmur against him when 
unfortunate. 

A set of men to whom the ministry had sold the nation for a little ready 
money to supply the immediate call grew fat on the public calamity, and 
insulted the sufferings of the people by their luxurious manner of living. 
The money they had advanced was spent; and had it not been for the bold 
industry of certain traders, particularly those of St. Malo, who made a 
voyage to Peru, and brought home thirty millions, half of which they lent to 
the government, Louis XIV. would not have had money to pay his troops. 
The war had ruined the kingdom, and the merchants saved it; this was the 
case in Spain. The galleons which had escaped being taken by the English 
helped to support Philip V., but this resource, which was only of a few 
months’ duration, did not facilitate the raising of recruits. Chamillard, who 
had been made treasurer and secretary of war, resigned the latter post in 
favor of M. Voisin, afterward chancellor, who had formerly been an 
intendant on the frontiers. The armies were as badly supplied as before, nor 
did merit meet with more encouragement. Chamillard afterward resigned 
the management of the treasury; but Desmarets, who succeeded him, was 
not able to restore a ruined credit. The severe winter of 1709 completed the 
despair of the nation. The olive trees, which bring in a great deal of money 
in the south of France, were all destroyed; almost all the fruit-trees were 
killed by the severe frost; there were no hopes of a harvest; and there was 
very little corn in the granaries; and what could be bought at a very great 
distance, from the seaport towns of the Levant, and the coast of Barbary, 
was liable to be taken by the enemies’ fleets, to whom we had hardly any 
ships of war to oppose. The scourge of this dreadful winter was general all 
over Europe; but the enemies had more resources, especially the Dutch, 
who had been so long the factors for other nations, had magazines 
sufficiently stored to supply the strongest armies the allies could bring into 


the field, in a plentiful manner, while the French troops, diminished and 
disheartened, seemed ready to perish for want. 


Louis XIV., who had already made some advances toward a peace, 
determined under these fatal circumstances to send his chief minister, the 
marquis Torci Colbert, to The Hague, assisted by the president Rouillé. This 
was a humbling step. They first met at Antwerp, with two burgomasters 
from Amsterdam, named Buis and Vanderhussen, who talked like 
conquerors, and returned to the ministers of the proudest of all princes all 
the arrogance with which they themselves had been treated in 1672. 

The states-general had chosen no stadtholder since the death of King 
William; and the Dutch magistrates, who already began to call their families 
“the patrician families,” were so many petty kings. The four Dutch 
commissaries, who attended the army, behaved with the utmost insolence to 
more than thirty German princes, whom they maintained in their pay. “Send 
Holstein hither,” said they; “tell Hesse to come and speak to us.” In this 
manner did a set of merchants express themselves, who, all plain in their 
garb, and abstemious in their way of living, took a pleasure in trampling 
upon German haughtiness in their pay, and mortifying the pride of a king 
who had formerly been their conqueror. They were not contented with 
showing the world by these external marks of superiority, that power is the 
only real greatness, but they insisted on having ten towns in Flanders given 
them in sovereignty, and among others Lille, which was already in their 
hands; and Tournay, which was not yet taken, Thus the Dutch wanted to 
reap all the fruits of the war, not only at the expense of France, but also at 
that of the house of Austria, whose cause they had been fighting, in the 
Same manner as the republic of Venice had formerly augmented its 
territories with those of its neighbors. The republican spirit is in the main 
fully as ambitious as the monarchial. 

This plainly appeared a few months afterward; for when this shadow of a 
negotiation had vanished and the allied army had gained some fresh 
advantages, the duke of Marlborough, at that time more absolute in England 
than his royal mistress, having been gained over by the Dutch, concluded a 
treaty with the states-general in 1709, by which they were to keep 
possession of all the frontier towns which should be taken from the French; 
were to have garrisons in twenty fortresses in Flanders, to be maintained at 
the expense of the country, and to have Upper Guelders in perpetual 


sovereignty. By this treaty they would have become actual sovereigns of the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, and have had supreme rule in Liege 
and Cologne. In this manner did they want to aggrandize themselves by the 
ruin even of their allies. They were full of these lofty projects when the 
chief minister of France came to them to ask for peace; we must not 
therefore be surprised at the disdainful reception he met with. 

After these first steps of humiliation, Louis’s minister went to The 
Hague, where he received in his master’s name the last degree of insult. He 
there saw Prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the pensionary, 
Heinsius, who all three were for continuing the war — the prince, because it 
at once gratified his glory and his revenge; Marlborough, because he gained 
both reputation and immense riches, of which he was equally fond; the 
third, who was guided by the other two, looked upon himself as a Spartan 
humbling the pride of a Persian monarch. They proposed instead of peace a 
truce, and during that truce a full satisfaction for all their allies, without 
taking any notice of the king’s, provided the king should assist in driving 
his grandson from the throne of Spain, within two months; and that as a 
surety for his performance of the treaty, he should begin by ceding to the 
States-general forever, ten towns in Flanders, restore Strasburg and 
Breisach, and renounce the sovereignty of Alsace. Louis little expected, 
some years before, when he refused a company of horse to Prince Eugene, 
when Churchill was only a colonel in the English army, and the name of 
Heinsius was hardly known, that one day these three men should impose 
such terms upon him. The marquis de Torci took his leave without 
negotiating, and returned to carry the king the orders of his enemies. Louis 
XIV. now did what he had never before done toward his subjects. He 
justified his conduct in a circular letter, which he addressed to them, in 
which, after acquainting his people with the added burdens he was obliged 
to lay upon them, he endeavored to rouse their indignation, honor, and even 
pity. The politicians said that Torci went to The Hague in that suppliant 
manner, only to throw the whole blame upon the enemy, to justify Louis 
XIV. in the eyes of Europe, and animate the French to a just resentment; but 
the fact is that he went there purely to demand peace. The president Rouillé 
was left some few days at The Hague, to endeavor to get more favorable 
conditions; but all the answer he received to his remonstrances was an order 
from the states-general to leave Holland in twenty-four hours. 


Louis XIV., when he heard the rigorous terms imposed upon him, said to 
Rouillé: “Well then, since I must make war, I would rather it should be 
against my enemies than my children.” He then made preparations to try his 
fortune once more in Flanders; the famine, which had laid waste the 
countries round, proved a resource for the war; those who wanted bread 
enlisted for soldiers. Many lands lay untilled; but we had an army. Marshal 
Villars, who had been sent the preceding year into Savoy, to command a 
few troops whose ardor was revived by his presence, and who had met with 
some little successes, was recalled into Flanders, as the person in whom his 
country placed all her hopes. 

Marlborough had already taken Tournay; and with Prince Eugene, who 
had covered the siege, marched to invest Mons. Marshal Villars advanced to 
prevent them, having with him Marshal Bouflers, a senior officer, but who 
had desired to serve under him. Bouflers had a true affection for his king 
and country; he proved on this occasion — notwithstanding what has been 
said by a very sensible man — that there are virtues in a monarchical state, 
especially under a good master. There are doubtless as many as in a 
republic, with less enthusiasm perhaps, but with more of what is called 
honor. 

As soon as the French advanced to oppose the investing of Mons, the 
allies on their side advanced to attack them near the wood of Blangies and 
the village of Malplaquet, Sept. 11, 1709. 

The two armies consisted of about eighty thousand men each; but the 
allies had forty-two battalions more. The French brought eighty pieces of 
cannon into the field, the allies one hundred and forty. The duke of 
Marlborough commanded the right wing, composed of the English and 
German troops in English pay; Prince Eugene was in the centre; Tilli and 
the count of Nassau at the left, with the Dutch. 

Marshal Villars took the command of the left wing of his army, and left 
the right to Marshal Bouflers; he had intrenched his army in haste, a method 
perhaps most suitable to his troops, that were inferior in numbers, and had 
been a long time unsuccessful, and consisted of one-half recruits; it was 
most suitable likewise to our condition at that time; as an entire defeat 
would have ruined the nation. Some historians have found fault with the 
disposition made by the marshal: “He should,” say they, “have passed a 
large hollow, instead of having it in his front.” Is it not being rather too 
discerning to judge thus from our closet of what passes on a field of battle? 


All that I know is, that the marshal himself said, that the soldiers who 
had had no bread for a whole day, and had just had their allowance 
distributed among them, threw half of it away, to make the greater haste to 
come to action. There has not been for many ages a longer or more 
obstinate battle; none more bloody. I shall say nothing touching this action 
but what has been universally acknowledged. The enemies’ left wing, 
where the Dutch fought, was almost entirely cut to pieces; and we pursued 
them with fixed bayonets. Marlborough, at the right, made and withstood 
surprising efforts. Marshal Villars had occasion to thin his centre to oppose 
Marlborough; at that very instant the centre was attacked, the intrenchments 
which covered it were carried, the regiment of guards who defended them 
making no resistance. The marshal, in riding from his left wing to his 
centre, was wounded, and the day was lost; the field of battle was covered 
with the bodies of thirty thousand men, killed and dying. 

The loss of the French in this battle did not amount to more than eight 
thousand men; the enemy left nearly twenty-one thousand killed and 
wounded, but the centre being forced, and the two wings cut off, those who 
had made the greatest slaughter lost the day. 

Marshal Bouflers made a retreat in good order, with the assistance of the 
prince of Tingri-Montmorency, afterward Marshal Luxembourg, inheritor of 
the valor of his ancestors. The army retired between Quesnoy and 
Valenciennes, carrying with them several standards and colors they had 
taken from the enemy. Louis XIV. comforted himself with these spoils, and 
it was esteemed a victory to have disputed the day so long, and to have lost 
only the field of battle. Marshal Villars, at his return to court, assured the 
king that, if he had not been wounded, he should have gained the victory. I 
know the general was persuaded of this, but I know very few people besides 
who believe it. 

It may seem surprising that an army which had destroyed nearly two- 
thirds more men than it lost itself should not endeavor to prevent those who 
had gained no other advantage but that of lying in the midst of their dead, 
from going to lay siege to Mons, The Dutch were fearful for the success of 
this enterprise, and hesitated for some time; but the conquered are 
frequently imposed upon, and disheartened, by the name of having lost the 
battle. Men never do all that they might do, and the soldier who is told he is 
beaten, fears to be beaten again. Thus Mons was besieged and taken, and all 


for the Dutch, who kept possession of this town, as they had done of Lille 
and Tournay. 


CHAPTER XXI. LOUIS XIV. CONTINUES TO 
SOLICIT PEACE, AND TO DEFEND HIMSELF 
— THE DUKE OF VENDOME SECURES THE 

KING OF SPAIN ON HIS THRONE. 


The enemy not only continued thus advancing by degrees, and levelled all 
the barriers of France on this side, but they pretended with the assistance of 
the duke of Savoy, to surprise Franche-Comté, and penetrate at once by 
both ends to the heart of the kingdom. General Merci, who was charged 
with facilitating this enterprise, by entering into Upper Alsace by the city of 
Basel, was happily stopped near the isle of Newburg on the Rhine, by the 
count, afterward Marshal, Dubourg. By an unaccountable fatality, all those 
of the name of Merci have been as unsuccessful as esteemed. This one was 
defeated most completely. Nothing was undertaken on the side of Savoy, 
but much was apprehended in regard to Flanders; the domestic affairs of the 
kingdom were in so languid a state that the king once more solicited peace 
like a suppliant; he offered to acknowledge the archduke for king of Spain; 
to withdraw all assistance from his grandson, and leave him to his fate; to 
deliver up four places as securities; to restore Strasburg and Breisach; to 
resign the sovereignty of Alsace, reserving only the prefecture; to demolish 
all the fortified places between Basel and Philippsburg; to fill up the long 
formidable harbor of Dunkirk, and demolish its fortifications; and to leave 
Lille, Tournay, Ypres, Menin, Furnes, Condé, and Maubeuge, in the hands 
of the states-general. These were in part the articles proposed, to serve as a 
basis for the peace which he solicited. 

The allies, determined to have the triumph of discussing the submissive 
proposals of Louis XIV., permitted his plenipotentiaries to come to the little 
town of Gertruydenberg, in the beginning of the year 1710, to present their 
master’s supplications. Louis made choice of Marshal d’Uxelles, a man of 
great coolness and tacitumity, and of a disposition rather prudent than 
elevated or bold; with him was joined Abbé, afterward cardinal, Polignac, 
one of the brightest wits, and most eloquent orators of his age, and of a 
most engaging person and address; but wit, prudence, and eloquence are of 
no service in a minister, when the master is unsuccessful. It is conquest that 


makes treaties. The ambassadors of Louis XIV. were rather confined in 
Gertruydenberg than received there. The deputies came to hear their 
proposals, which they transmitted to The Hague to Prince Eugene, the duke 
of Marlborough, and Count Zinzendorf, ambassador from the emperor. 
These proposals were almost always received with contempt. The 
plenipotentiaries were insulted by the most abusive libels, the work of 
French refugees, who were more inveterate enemies to the glory of Louis 
XIV. than even Prince Eugene or the duke of Marlborough. 


Though the French plenipotentiaries carried their submission so far as to 
promise for the king, that he should furnish money to dethrone Philip V., 
they were not listened to. It was insisted upon as a preliminary, that Louis 
XIV. should engage alone to drive his grandson out of Spain by force of 
arms. This absurd piece of inhumanity arose from fresh successes. 

While the allies were thus treating Louis XIV. like masters irritated 
against his pride and greatness, the city of Douay fell into their hands; and 
soon afterward Béthune, Aire, and St. Venant; and Lord Stair proposed to 
send parties to the gates of Paris. 

The archduke’s army, commanded by Guy Staremberg, the nearest in 
military reputation to Prince Eugene of all the German generals, gained a 
complete victory near Saragossa, on Aug. 20, 1710, over that army in which 
Philip and his adherents had placed their hopes, and that was commanded 
by the marquis de Bay, an unfortunate general. Here again it was observed 
that the two rival kings, though within reach of their armies, were not 
present at this battle. Of all the princes for whom Europe was then up in 
arms, the duke of Savoy was the only one who fought his own battles. It 
was a melancholy consideration, that he could acquire his glory only by 
fighting against his two daughters, one of whom he endeavored to dethrone, 
in order to gain a small spot of ground in Lombardy, about which the 
emperor Joseph already began to make some difficulties, and of which he 
would have been stripped at the very first opportunity. 

This emperor, who was successful everywhere, showed no moderation in 
his good fortune. By his own pure authority he dismembered Bavaria, and 
bestowed the fiefs thereof on his relatives and creatures. He despoiled the 
young duke of Mirandola of his dominions in Italy, and the princes of the 
empire maintained an army for him on the Rhine, without thinking that they 
were laboring to cement a power of which they stood in dread; so much did 


the old reigning hatred for the name of Louis XIV. occupy every mind, as if 
their chief interest had been concerned therein. Joseph had also the good 
fortune to suppress the rebellious Hungarians. The court of France had set 
up Prince Ragotski against him, who came armed with his own pretensions 
and those of his countrymen. Ragotski was beaten, his town taken, and his 
party ruined. Thus Louis XIV. was equally unfortunate abroad and at home, 
by sea and by land, in his public negotiations and his private intrigues. 

It was believed by all Europe at that time, that the archduke Charles, 
brother of the fortunate Joseph, would reign without a competitor in Spain. 
Europe was threatened with a power more formidable than that of Charles 
V. and the English, so long the declared foes of the Austrian-Spanish 
branch, and the Dutch, its revolted slaves, were those who exerted 
themselves to establish it. Philip V., who had taken refuge in Madrid, 
quitted it again, and retired to Valladolid, while the archduke Charles made 
his entry as a conqueror. 

The French king could no longer supply his grandson with aid; he had 
been obliged to do that partly through necessity which the allies had exacted 
of him at Gertruydenberg, to abandon the cause of Philip, by sending for 
those troops that were yet in Spain, for his own defence, being hardly able 
to make head against the powerful efforts of the enemy in Savoy, on the 
Rhine, and in Flanders, where the stress of the war chiefly lay. 

Spain was in a still more deplorable situation than France. Almost all its 
provinces had been laid waste by its enemies and friends. It was attacked by 
Portugal. Its trade was destroyed. There was a general dearth throughout the 
kingdom; but this was more severely felt by the victors than by the 
vanquished, because the common people throughout this great country gave 
all in their power to Philip, for whom they had an affection, and refused 
everything to the Austrians. Philip had no longer a general or troops from 
France; the duke of Orleans, by whom his drooping fortune had been a little 
raised, instead of commanding his army, was his enemy. It is certain that, 
notwithstanding the affection the inhabitants of Madrid had for Philip, and 
the fidelity of the grandees and all Castile, he had still a powerful party 
against him in Spain. The Catalonians, a warlike and headstrong nation, 
were, to a man, obstinately attached to his rival. One-half of Aragon had 
likewise been gained over. One party of the people waited the outcome of 
affairs, and the other hated the archduke more than they loved Philip. The 
duke of Orleans, the namesake of Philip, disgusted with the Spanish 


ministry, and still more displeased with the princess Orsini, who governed 
affairs, began to think that he might secure for himself the country which he 
was sent to defend; and when Louis XIV. himself proposed to give up his 
grandson, and an abdication was already talked of in Spain, the duke of 
Orleans thought himself worthy of filling the throne which Philip V. would 
be obliged to resign. He had some pretensions to that place, which had been 
left unnoticed in the king of Spain’s will, and which his father had 
supported by a protest. 

By means of his agents he made an agreement with some of the 
grandees, who engaged to place him on the throne, in case Philip V. should 
quit it. In this case, he would have found many of the Spaniards ready to 
enlist under the standard of a prince who was so complete a warrior. This 
scheme, had it succeeded, could not have displeased the maritime powers, 
as there would have been less apprehension of seeing the kingdoms of 
France and Spain united in one person, and fewer obstacles to the peace. 
The project was discovered at Madrid about the beginning of 1709, while 
the duke of Orleans was at Versailles, and his agents in Spain were 
imprisoned. Philip V. never forgave his cousin for thinking him capable of 
abdicating, and endeavoring to succeed him. In France the whole kingdom 
cried out against the duke of Orleans. The dauphin, father of Philip V., 
proposed in council to bring the offender to justice; but the king chose to 
pass in silence this abortive and pardonable scheme, rather than to punish a 
nephew, at the time that a grandson was on the verge of ruin. 

In fine, about the time of the battle of Saragossa, the Spanish council and 
most of the grandees, finding they had no leader to oppose to Staremberg, 
whom they looked upon as a second Eugene, wrote in a body to Louis XIV. 
requesting him to send them the duke of Vendome. This prince, who had 
retired to Anet, set out immediately, and his presence was as good as an 
army. The Spaniards were struck with the great reputation he had gained in 
Italy, which the unfortunate campaign of Lille had not been able to impair. 
His affability, openness, and liberality, which latter qualification he carried 
to a degree of profusion, and his love for his soldiers won him all hearts; the 
moment he set his foot in Spain there happened to him what had formerly 
happened to Bertrand du Guesclin; his name alone drew a crowd of 
volunteers. He wanted money; the corporations of the towns and villages, 
and the religious communities supplied him. The nation was seized with a 
spirit of enthusiasm. The scattered troops left after the battle of Saragossa 


assembled together under him at Valladolid, in August, 1710. Every place 
exerted itself in furnishing recruits. The duke of Venddme, without allowing 
time for this fresh ardor to cool, went in pursuit of the conquerors, brought 
the king back to Madrid, obliged the enemy to retire toward the frontiers of 
Portugal, followed them thither, made his army swim the Tagus, took 
General Stanhope prisoner in Brihuega with five thousand English, came up 
with General Staremberg at Villaviciosa, and gave him battle the next day 
— Dec. 9, 1710. Philip V., who had not accompanied any of his former 
generals to the fight, animated with the duke of Venddme’s spirit, put 
himself at the head of the right wing, while that general took the left. A 
complete victory was gained over the enemy; and, in less than four months, 
this great general who had been called in when things were at the last 
extremity, retrieved all, and secured the crown forever on the head of Philip 
V. 

While the allies remained confounded at this surprising revolution, one 
of a more secret kind, though equally important, was preparing in England. 

Sarah Jennings, duchess of Marlborough, governed Queen Anne, and the 
duke, her husband, governed the state. He had the treasury at his command, 
through the means of the lord high treasurer, Godolphin, whose son had 
married one of his daughters. His son-in-law, Sunderland, who was 
secretary of state, submitted everything in the cabinet to him, and the 
queen’s household, where his wife had an unlimited authority, was at his 
devotion. He was master of the army, while he had the disposal of all 
offices. 

England was at that time divided between two parties, the Whigs and the 
Tories. The Whigs, at whose head he was, did everything that could 
contribute to his greatness; and the Tories had been forced to admire him in 
silence. It is not unworthy of history to add, that the duke and duchess were 
the two handsomest persons of their time; and that this advantage 
contributes not a little to impose on the multitude, when accompanied with 
dignities and honor. 

The duke had more interest at The Hague than the pensionary; and had 
great influence in Germany, had always been successful as a negotiator and 
general, and enjoyed a more extensive share of power and reputation than 
had ever been the lot of any one private man. He could likewise strengthen 
his power by the immense riches he had acquired during his having 
command. I have heard his widow say that, after he had given fortunes to 


his four children, he had remaining, independent of any gifts from the 
crown, seventy thousand pounds a year clear money, which makes about 
one million five hundred thousand of our livres. Had not his frugality been 
equal to his greatness, he might have formed a party in the kingdom that 
Queen Anne could not easily have overthrown; and had his wife been a 
little more complaisant, the queen would never have broken her chains. But 
the duke could never get the better of his thirst for riches, nor the duchess of 
her capricious temper. The queen loved her with a tenderness that went 
even to submission, and a giving up of all will. In attachments of this 
nature, we generally find that dislike begins first on the side of the monarch: 
caprice, pride, and an abuse of superiority are the things which first make 
the yoke felt, and all these the duchess of Marlborough heaped upon her 
mistress with a heavy hand. The queen, who could not do without a 
favorite, turned her eyes on Lady Masham, one of the ladies of her 
bedchamber. The duchess could not conceal her jealousy; it broke out on a 
thousand occasions. A pair of gloves of a particular fashion which she 
refused the queen, and a jar of water that she let fall in her presence upon 
Lady Masham’s gown, by an affected mistake, changed the face of affairs in 
Europe. Matters grew warm between the two parties. The new favorite’s 
brother asked the duke for a regiment; the duke refused it, upon which the 
queen gave it to him herself. The Tories seized this opportunity to free the 
queen from her domestic slavery, humble the power of the duke, change the 
ministry, make peace, and if possible replace the Stuart family on the throne 
of England. If the disposition of the duchess would have allowed her to 
make some concessions, she might still have retained her power. The queen 
and she had been used to write to each other every day, under borrowed 
names: this mysterious familiarity always left the way open for a 
reconciliation; but the duchess made use of this resource only to make 
things worse. She wrote to the queen in the most insolent terms; and, among 
other expressions made use of the following: “Do me justice, and make me 
no answer.” She soon repented of what she had done, and went to ask 
pardon of the queen with tears in her eyes; but her majesty answered: “You 
have ordered me not to answer you, and I shall not answer you.” After this 
the breach was irreparable; the duchess appeared no more at court, and 
some time afterward, Sunderland, the duke’s son-in-law, was removed from 
the ministry, as the first step toward turning out Godolphin, and then the 
duke himself. In other kingdoms this is called a disgrace; in England it is 


only a change of affairs; but this was a change very difficult to be brought 
about. The Tories, though masters of the queen, were not of the kingdom; 
they found themselves obliged to have recourse to religion. At present there 
is littke more religion in Great Britain than what is just sufficient to 
distinguish factions. The Whigs inclined to Presbyterianism. This was the 
faction that had dethroned James II., persecuted Charles II., and brought 
Charles I. to the block. The Tories were in the Episcopal interest, that 
favored the house of Stuart, and wanted to introduce the doctrine of passive 
obedience to kings, because the bishops hoped, by that means, to have more 
obedience paid to themselves. A clergyman was procured to preach up this 
doctrine in St. Paul’s cathedral, and to set forth, in the most odious light, the 
administration of the duke of Marlborough, and the measures of the party 
who had given the crown to King William; but notwithstanding that the 
queen secretly favored this preacher, she could not prevent his being 
silenced for three years by the two houses, assembled in Westminster hall, 
who ordered his sermon to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. She felt her want of power still more sensibly, in not daring to 
indulge the calls of blood in opening a way for her brother to that throne 
which the Whigs had barred against him. Those writers who say that 
Marlborough and his party fell the instant the queen ceased to support them 
with her favor, know nothing of the affairs of England. The queen, though 
now desirous of peace, did not dare to remove Marlborough from the 
command of her armies; and, in the spring of 1711, he was still pursuing his 
conquests over France, though in disgrace at his own court. A private agent 
from France was sent to London, to propose conditions of peace underhand; 
but the queen’s new ministry did not dare to accept them as yet. 

A new event, as unforeseen as the others, completed this great work. The 
emperor Joseph died, April 17, 1711, and left the dominions of the house of 
Austria, and the German Empire, together with the pretensions to Spain and 
America, to his brother Charles, who was elected emperor some months 
afterward. 

On the first news of his death, the prejudices which had put arms into the 
hands of so many nations began to be dissipated in England by the care of 
the new ministry. “The war,” said they, “was begun to prevent Louis XIV. 
from governing Spain, America, Lombardy, and the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, in the name of his grandson; why, then, should we endeavor to unite 
all these kingdoms in the family of Charles VI.? Why must the English 


nation exhaust its treasures? We have paid more to the war than Germany 
and Holland together. The expenses of this year alone amount to seven 
millions sterling; and is the nation to ruin itself for a cause it has no concern 
with, and to procure a part of Flanders for the Dutch, our rivals in trade?” 
All these arguments emboldened the queen, and opened the eyes of a great 
part of the nation, and a new parliament being called, the queen was at 
liberty to prepare matters for the peace of Europe. 

But though she might do this privately, she could not as yet publicly 
break with her allies; so that while they were negotiating in the cabinet, 
Marlborough was carrying on the service in the field. He still continued 
advancing in Flanders, where he forced the lines that Marshal Villars had 
drawn from Montreuil to Valenciennes, took Bouchain, advanced as far as 
Quesnoy, and from thence was proceeding in September, 1711, toward 
Paris, which had not a single rampart to oppose him. 

It was at this unfortunate period that the famous Duguay-Trouin, who 
had not as yet any rank in the sea service, and owed everything to himself, 
by his own courage, and the assistance of some merchants who furnished 
him with money, fitted out a small fleet, and sailed to Brazil, where he took 
one of the principal cities called St. Sebastian de Rio Janeiro. He and his 
crew returned home loaded with riches, and the Portuguese lost even more 
than he had gained; but the mischief that he had done in Brazil did not 
alleviate the miseries of France. 


CHAPTER XxXIl. VICTORY GAINED BY 
MARSHAL VILLARS AT DENAIN — THE 
AFFAIRS OF FRANCE RETRIEVED — THE 
GENERAL PEACE. 


The negotiations which were now openly set on foot in London proved 
more salutary. The queen sent the earl of Strafford, ambassador to Holland, 
to communicate to the states the proposals made by Louis XIV. 
Marlborough’s leave was no longer asked. The earl of Strafford obliged the 
Dutch to name plenipotentiaries, and to receive those of France. 

Three private persons still continued to oppose the peace; these were 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and Heinsius, who persisted in their intention 
of crushing Louis XIV., but when the English general returned to London, at 
the close of the campaign in 1711, he was deprived of all his prestige; he 
found a new house of commons, and had no longer the majority in the 
house of lords. The queen, by creating a number of new peers, had 
weakened the duke’s party and strengthened the crown interest. He was now 
accused, like Scipio, of malfeasance; and, like that hero, extricated himself 
by his reputation, and by retiring. He was still powerful, though in disgrace. 
Prince Eugene himself came over to London purposely to strengthen his 
party. This prince met with the reception due to his birth and reputation, but 
his proposals were rejected. The court interest prevailed; Prince Eugene 
returned to end the war alone, with the fresh incentive of a prospect of 
victory, without a companion to divide the honor. 

While the congress was assembling at Utrecht and the French 
plenipotentiaries, who had been so ill used at Gertruydenberg, now returned 
to treat upon more equal terms, Marshal Villars lay behind his lines to cover 
Arras and Cambray. Prince Eugene took the town of Quesnoy, and 
overspread the country with an army of a hundred thousand men. The 
Dutch had exerted themselves; and though they had never before furnished 
their whole quota toward the necessary expenses of the war, they had this 
year exceeded their contingent. Queen Anne could not as yet openly 
disengage herself from them; she had sent the duke of Ormond to join 
Prince Eugene’s army with twelve thousand English, and still kept in pay a 


number of German troops. Prince Eugene, after burning the suburbs of 
Arras, advanced toward the French army, and proposed to the duke of 
Ormond to give them battle; but the English general had been sent with 
orders not to fight. The private negotiations between England and France 
drew toward a conclusion: a suspension of arms was proclaimed between 
the two crowns. Louis XIV. put Dunkirk into the hands of the English, as a 
security for the performance of his engagements. The duke of Ormond then 
retired toward Ghent: he endeavored to take with him the troops that were 
in the queen’s pay; but none would follow him except four squadrons of the 
regiment of Holstein, and one regiment of Liége. The troops of 
Brandenburg, Saxony, Hesse, and Denmark remained with Prince Eugene, 
and were paid by the Dutch. The elector of Hanover himself, who was to 
succeed Queen Anne on the throne of England, notwithstanding her 
remonstrances, continued his troops in the pay of the allies, which plainly 
showed that the pretensions of his family to the crown of England did not 
depend on Queen Anne’s favor. 

Prince Eugene, though deprived of the assistance of the English, was still 
superior by twenty thousand men to the French army; he was likewise 
superior by his position, by the great plenty of magazines, and by nine years 
of continued victories. 

Marshal Villars could not prevent him from laying siege to Landrecy. 
France, exhausted of men and money, was in consternation, and people 
placed no great dependence on the conferences at Utrecht, which might be 
all overthrown by the successes of Prince Eugene. Several considerable 
detachments had already entered Champagne and ravaged the country, and 
advanced as far as the gates of Rheims. 

The alarm was now as great at Versailles as in the rest of the kingdom. 
The death of the king’s only son, which occurred this year, the duke of 
Burgundy, the duchess, his wife, and their eldest son, all carried to their 
graves the same day, and the only remaining child at the point of death; all 
these domestic misfortunes, added to those from without, and the sufferings 
of the people, made the close of Louis XIV.’s reign considered as a time 
pointed out for calamities, and everyone expected to see more disasters than 
they had formerly seen greatness and glory. 

Precisely at this period the duke of Vendome died in Spain. The general 
despondency which seized upon the French nation on this occasion, of 
which I remember to have been a witness, filled them with apprehensions, 


lest Spain, which had been supported by the duke of Vend6me, should fall 
with him. 

As Landrecy could not hold out long, it was debated at Versailles 
whether the king should retire to Chambord. On this occasion he told 
Marshal d’Harcourt that, in case of any fresh misfortune, he would 
assemble the nobility of his kingdom, lead them in person against the 
enemy, notwithstanding he was now over seventy, and die fighting at their 
head. 

A fault committed by Prince Eugene delivered the king and kingdom 
from these dreadful disquietudes. It is said that his lines were too much 
extended; that his magazines at Marchiennes were at too great a distance; 
and that General Albemarle, who was posted between Denain and the 
prince’s camp, was not within reach of assisting him soon enough, in case 
he was attacked. I have been assured that a beautiful Italian lady, whom I 
Saw some time afterward at The Hague, and whom Prince Eugene then 
kept, lived at Marchienne-au-Pont; and that it was on her account that this 
was made a place for magazines. It is doing injustice to Prince Eugene to 
suppose that a woman could have any share in his military arrangements; 
but when we know that a curate and a counsellor of Douay, named le Fevre 
d’Orval, walking together in those quarters, first conceived the idea that 
Denain and Marchienne-au-Pont might easily be attacked, this will better 
serve to prove by what secret and weak springs the great affairs of this 
world are often directed. Le Fevre communicated his notion to the intendant 
of the province, and he to Marshal Montesquieu, who commanded under 
Marshal Villars; the general approved of the scheme, and put it into 
execution. To this action, in fact, France owed her safety more than to the 
peace she made with England. Marshal Villars misled Prince Eugene; a 
body of dragoons were ordered to advance in sight of the enemy’s camp, as 
if going to attack it; and while these dragoons retired toward Guise, the 
marshal on July 24, 1712, marched towards Denain, with his army drawn 
up in five columns, and forced General Albemarle’s intrenchments, 
defended by seventeen battalions, who were all killed or made prisoners of 
war, with two princes of the house of Nassau, the prince of Holstein, the 
prince of Anhalt, and all the officers of the detachment. Prince Eugene 
marched in haste to their assistance; but did not come up till the action was 
over, and, in endeavoring to get possession of a bridge that led to Denain, 


he lost a number of his men, and was obliged to return to his camp, after 
having been witness of this defeat. 

All the posts along the Scarpe, as far as Marchienne-au-Pont, were 
carried, one after another, with the utmost rapidity; the army then pushed 
directly for Marchienne-au-Pont, which was defended by four thousand 
men; the siege was carried on with the greatest vigor, and in three days the 
garrison were made prisoners of war; and all the ammunition and provisions 
that the enemy had laid up for the whole campaign fell into our hands. The 
superiority was now wholly on the side of Marshal Villars; the enemy 
discouraged, raised the siege of Landrecy, and soon afterward saw Douay, 
Quesnoy, and Bouchain retaken by our troops. The frontiers were now in 
safety. Prince Eugene drew off his army, after having lost nearly fifty 
battalions, forty of whom were made prisoners between the fight of Denain 
and the end of the campaign. The most signal victory could not have 
produced greater advantages. 

Had Marshal Villars been possessed of the same share of popular favor 
as some other generals, he would have been publicly called the restorer of 
France, instead of which they hardly acknowledged the obligations they 
were under to him, and envy prevailed over the public joy for this 
unexpected success. 

Every step of Marshal de Villars hastened the Peace of Utrecht; Queen 
Anne’s ministry, as answerable to their country and to Europe for their 
actions, neglected nothing that concerned the interest of England and its 
allies, and the safety of the public weal. In the first place, they insisted that 
Philip V., now settled on the throne of Spain, should renounce his right to 
the crown of France, which he had hitherto constantly maintained; and that 
the duke of Berry, his brother, presumptive heir to that crown, after the only 
remaining great-grandson of Louis XIV., then at the point of death, should 
likewise renounce all pretensions to the crown of Spain, in case he should 
come to be king of France. They exacted the same on the part of the duke of 
Orleans. The late twelve years’ war had shown how little men are to be 
bound by such acts; there is no one known law that obliges the descendants 
of a prince to give up their right to a throne because their father may have 
renounced it. These renunciations are of no effect, except when the common 
interest is in concert with them; however, they served to calm, for the 
present, a twelve years’ storm; and it is probable that one day several 


nations may join to support these renunciations that are now the basis of the 
balance of power and the tranquillity of Europe. 

By this treaty the island of Sicily was given to the duke of Savoy, with 
the title of king, and on the continent the towns of Fenestrelles, Exilles, with 
the valley of Pragilas; so that they took from the house of Bourbon to 
aggrandize him. 

The Dutch had a considerable barrier given them, which they had always 
been aiming at; and if the house of Bourbon was despoiled of some 
territories in favor of the duke of Savoy, the house of Austria was, on the 
other hand, stripped to satisfy the Dutch, who were, at its expense, the 
guaranties and masters of the strongest cities of Flanders. Due regard was 
paid to the interest of the Dutch, with respect to trade; and there was an 
article stipulated in favor of the Portuguese. 

The sovereignty of the ten provinces of the Spanish Netherlands was 
reserved for the emperor, together with the advantageous lordship of the 
barrier towns. They also guaranteed to him the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, with all his possessions in Lombardy, and the four ports on the coast 
of Tuscany. But the court of Vienna would not subscribe to these conditions, 
as thinking she had not sufficient justice done her. 

As to England, her glory and interest were sufficiently secured. She had 
obtained the demolition of the harbor and fortifications of Dunkirk, which 
had been the object of so much jealousy. She was left in possession of 
Gibraltar and the island of Minorca by Spain. France ceded to her Hudson’s 
Bay, the island of Newfoundland, and Acadia; and she procured greater 
privileges for her American trade than had been granted even to the French, 
who placed Philip V. on the throne. We must also reckon among the 
glorious acts of the English ministry its having engaged Louis XIV. to 
consent to set at liberty those of his subjects who were confined in prison on 
account of their religion; this was dictating laws, but laws of a very 
respectable nature. 

Lastly, Queen Anne, sacrificing the rights of blood, and the secret 
inclinations of her heart, to the desires of her country, secured the 
succession to the crown of Great Britain to the house of Hanover. 

As to the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, the former was to keep the 
duchy of Luxemburg and the county of Namur till his brother and himself 
should be restored to their electorates; for Spain had ceded those two 


sovereignties to the elector of Bavaria, as a consideration for his losses, and 
the allies had taken neither of them during the war. 


France, who demolished Dunkirk, and gave up so many places in 
Flanders that her arms had formerly conquered, and that had been secured 
to her by the treaties of Nimeguen and Ryswick, got back Lille, Aire, 
Béthune, and St. Venant. 

Thus did the English ministry to all appearance do justice to everyone; 
but this was denied them by the Whigs; and one-half of the nation reviled 
the memory of Queen Anne, for having done the greatest good that a 
sovereign possibly could do, in giving peace to so many nations. She was 
reproached with not having dismembered France, when it was in her power 
to do it. 

All these treaties were signed, one after another, in the course of the year 
1713; but whether it was owing to the obstinacy of Prince Eugene, or to the 
bad politics of the emperor’s council, that monarch did not enter into any of 
these negotiations. He would certainly have had Landau, and perhaps 
Strasburg, had he at first fallen in with the views of Queen Anne and her 
ministry; but he was bent on continuing the war, and so got nothing. 

Marshal Villars, having secured the rest of French Flanders, marched 
toward the Rhine, and, after making himself master of Spires, Worms, and 
all the adjacent country, he took Landau, which the emperor might have had 
by acceding to the peace, forced the lines that Prince Eugene had ordered to 
be drawn from Breisgau, defeated Marshal Vaubonne, who defended those 
lines; and, lastly, besieged and took Freiburg, the capital of Upper Austria. 

The council of Vienna pressed the circles of the empire to send the 
reinforcements they had promised, but none came. They now began to be 
sensible that the emperor, without the assistance of England and Holland, 
could never prevail against France, and resolved upon peace when it was 
too late. 

Marshal Villars, after having thus put an end to the war, had the 
additional honor of concluding the peace with Prince Eugene, at Rastatt. 
This was, perhaps, the first time that two generals of opposite parties had 
been known to meet together at the close of a campaign to treat in the 
names of their masters. They both brought with them that openness of 
character for which they were distinguished. I have heard Marshal Villars 
relate that one of the first things he said to Prince Eugene was this: “Sir, we 


do not meet as enemies; your enemies are at Vienna, and mine at 
Versailles.” And in fact both of them had always cabals to combat at their 
respective courts. 

In this treaty there was no notice taken of the pretensions which the 
emperor still maintained to the Spanish monarchy, nor of the empty title of 
Catholic King, that he continued to bear after Philip V. was in quiet 
possession of the kingdom. Louis XIV. kept Strasburg and Landau, which 
he had before offered to give up, Huninguen, and New Breisach, which he 
had proposed to demolish, and the sovereignty of Alsace, which he had 
offered to renounce. But what was still more honorable for him, he procured 
the reinstatement of the electors of Cologne and Bavaria in their ranks and 
dominions. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that France, in all her treaties with the 
emperors, has constantly protected the rights of the princes and states of the 
empire. She laid the foundation of the Germanic liberties by the Peace of 
Minster; and caused an eighth electorate to be erected in favor of this very 
house of Bavaria. The Treaty of Westphalia was confirmed by that of 
Nimeguen. By the Treaty of Ryswick she procured all the estate of Cardinal 
Furstemberg to be restored to him. Lastly, by this Peace of Utrecht, she 
obtained the re-establishment of the two electors. It must be acknowledged 
that, throughout the whole negotiation which put an end to this long quarrel, 
France received laws from England, and imposed them on the empire. 

The historical memoirs of those times, from which so many histories of 
Louis XIV. have been compiled, say that Prince Eugene, when he had 
finished the conferences, desired the duke de Villars to embrace the knees 
of Louis XIV. for him, and to present that monarch, in his name, with 
assurances of the most profound respect of “a subject toward his 
sovereign.” In the first place, it is not true that a prince, the grandson of a 
sovereign, can be the subject of another prince, because he was born in his 
dominions; and in the second place, it is still less so that Prince Eugene, 
vicar-general of the empire, could call himself the subject of the king of 
France. 

And now each state took possession of its new rights. The duke of Savoy 
got himself acknowledged in Sicily without consulting the emperor, who 
complained of it in vain. Louis XIV. procured entrance for his troops into 
Lille, the Dutch seized on their barrier towns, and the states of the country 
gave them one million two hundred and fifty thousand florins a year to 


continue masters in Flanders. Louis XIV. filled up the harbor of Dunkirk, 
razed the citadel, and demolished the fortifications toward the sea, in 
presence of the English commissary. The inhabitants, who saw their whole 
trade ruined thereby, sent a deputation over to London to implore the 
clemency of Queen Anne. It was a mortifying circumstance to Louis XIV. 
that his subjects should go to ask favors of a queen of England; but it was 
still more melancholy for these poor people to meet with a refusal from the 
queen. 

The king some time afterward enlarged the canal of Mardyke, and by 
means of sluices formed a harbor there, which was thought already to equal 
that of Dunkirk. The earl of Stair, ambassador from England, complained of 
this in warm terms to the king. It is said in one of the best books we have 
that Louis XIV. made him this reply: “My lord, I have always been master 
in my own kingdom, sometimes in those of others; do not put me in 
remembrance of it.” I know of my own certain knowledge that Louis XIV. 
never made so improper a reply; he was far from ever having been master in 
England: he was indeed master in his own kingdom; but the point in 
question was, whether he was master of eluding a treaty to which he owed 
his repose, and perhaps the greatest part of his kingdom. This, however, is 
true, that he put a stop to the works of Mardyke, and thus yielded to the 
remonstrances of the ambassador, instead of braving them. The works of the 
canal of Mardyke were demolished soon afterward, during the regency, and 
the treaty accomplished in every point. 

Notwithstanding the Peace of Utrecht and that of Rastatt, Philip V. was 
not yet in possession of all Spain: he still had Catalonia to conquer, and the 
islands of Majorca and Ivica. 

It is necessary to know that the emperor Charles, having left his wife at 
Barcelona, and finding himself unable to carry on a war in Spain, and yet 
unwilling to give up his claim, or accept of the Peace of Utrecht, had 
nevertheless made an agreement with Queen Anne for a squadron of 
English ships to bring away the empress and the troops, now useless in 
Catalonia. In fact, Catalonia had been already evacuated; and Staremberg, 
when he quitted that province, had resigned his title of viceroy; but he left 
behind him all the seeds of a civil war. Those who had the most credit in 
that province imagined that they might be able to form a republic under a 
foreign protection; and that the king of Spain would not be strong enough to 
subdue them. On this occasion they displayed that character which Tacitus 


gave them so long since, who calls them “an intrepid people, that count 
their lives for nothing when not employed in fighting.” 

If they had made half the efforts for Philip V., their king, that they then 
did against him, the archduke would never have disputed Spain. By the 
obstinate resistance they made, they proved that Philip, though delivered 
from his competitor, was not able to reduce them by his own power. Louis 
XIV., who, during the latter part of the war, had not been able to assist his 
grandson with either ships or soldiers, against his rival, Charles, now sent 
him aid against his rebellious subjects. A fleet of French ships blocked up 
the harbor of Barcelona, and Marshal Berwick laid siege to it by land. 

The queen of England, faithful to her treaty, would not assist this city. 
The emperor made a vain promise of relief. The besieged defended 
themselves with a courage that was fortified by fanaticism. The priests and 
monks ran to arms, and mounted the trenches, as if it had been a religious 
war. A phantom of liberty rendered them deaf to all the advances made to 
them by their master. More than five hundred ecclesiastics died during this 
siege, with their arms in their hands: we may judge whether by their 
speeches and examples they helped to animate the people. 


They hung out a black ensign on the breach and withstood several 
assaults; at length, the besiegers having made their way into the town, the 
besieged disputed street after street; and having retreated into the new town, 
after the old one was taken, they offered to capitulate on condition of being 
allowed all their privileges; but they obtained only their lives and estates. 
Most of their privileges were taken from them. Sixty monks were 
condemned to the galleys, and this was the only vengeance taken by the 
conquerors. Philip V. had, during the war, treated the little town of Xativa 
much more severely, by ordering it to be razed from the foundation, as an 
example; but though he might do this to a town of no importance, he would 
not destroy a large city that had a fine seaport and was of use to the state. 

This fury of the Catalans, that had not exerted itself while Charles VI. 
was among them, and which transported them to such extremes when they 
were left without assistance, was the last spark of that flame which had been 
lighted up by the will of Charles II., king of Spain, and had so long laid 
waste the most beautiful part of Europe. 


CHAPTER XxXIll. PRIVATE ANECDOTES OF 
THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 


Anecdotes are a sort of confined field, where we glean after the plentiful 
harvest of history: they are small narratives, which have long been secreted, 
whence they receive the name of anecdotes, and when they concern any 
illustrious personages, are sure to engage the public attention. 

Plutarch’s “Lives” is but a collection of anecdotes, rather entertaining 
than true; how could he have procured faithful accounts of the private life 
of Theseus or Lycurgus? Most of the maxims which he puts into the mouths 
of his heroes advance moral virtue rather than historical truth. 

The secret history of Justinian, by Procopius, is a satire dictated by 
revenge; and though revenge may speak the truth, this satire, which 
contradicts his public history, has not always the appearance of it. 

We now are not allowed to imitate even Plutarch, much less Procopius. 
We admit as historical truths none but what are well supported. When 
contemporaries like the cardinal de Retz and the duke de Rochefoucauld, 
inveterate enemies to each other, confirm the same transaction in both their 
accounts of it, that transaction cannot be doubted: when they contradict 
each other, we must doubt them; what does not come within the bounds of 
probability can deserve no credit, unless several contemporaries of 
unblemished reputation join unanimously in the assertion. 

The most useful and most valuable anecdotes are those secret papers 
which great princes leave behind them, in which their minds have thrown 
off all reserve. Such are those I am now going to relate of Louis XIV. 

Domestic occurrences amuse only the curious; the discovery of 
weaknesses entertains only the malignant, except where these weaknesses 
instruct, either by their fatal consequences, or those virtues which prevented 
the impending misfortune. 

Secret anecdotes of contemporaries are liable to the charge of partiality; 
they who write at any considerable distance of time should use the greatest 
circumspection, should discard what is trifling, reduce what is extravagant, 
and soften what is satirical. 

Louis XIV. was so magnificent in his court, as well as in his reign, that 
the least particulars of his private life seem to interest posterity, as they 


drew the attention of all the courts of Europe, and of all his contemporaries. 
The splendor of his government threw a light on his most trivial actions. We 
are more eager, especially in France, to know the transactions of his court 
than the revolutions of other states. Such is the effect of a great reputation! 
We had rather be informed of what passed in the cabinet and court of 
Augustus, than hear a full detail of the conquests of Attila or Tamerlane. 

Hence all who have written the history of Louis XIV. have been very 
exact in dating his first attachment to the baroness of Beauvais, to 
Mademoiselle d’Argencourt, to Cardinal Mazarin’s niece, who was married 
to the count of Soissons, Prince Eugene’s father; and quite elaborate in 
setting forth his passion for Maria Mancini, that prince’s sister, who was 
afterward married to Constable Colonne. 

He had not assumed the reins of empire when these amusements busied 
and plunged him into that languid state in which Cardinal Mazarin, who 
governed with a despotic sway, permitted him to remain. His bare 
attachment to Maria Mancini was an affair of great importance; for he was 
so passionately fond of her as to be tempted to marry her, and yet was 
sufficiently master of himself to quit her entirely. This victory which he 
gained over his passion made the first discovery of the greatness of his soul; 
he gained a more severe and difficult conquest in leaving Cardinal Mazarin 
in possession of absolute sway. Gratitude prevented him from shaking off 
that yoke which now began to grow too heavy. It was a well-known 
anecdote at court that, after the cardinal’s death, he said: “I do not know 
what I should have done, had he lived any longer.” 

He employed this season of leisure in reading books of entertainment, 
and especially in company with the constable, who, as well as his sisters, 
had a facetious turn. He delighted in poetry and romances, which secretly 
flattered his own character, by pointing out the beauty of gallantry and 
heroism. He read the tragedies of Corneille, and formed that taste which 
was the result of solid sense, and of that readiness of sentiment which is the 
characteristic of a real genius. 

The conversation of his mother and the court ladies contributed very 
much to give him this taste and that peculiar delicacy which began now to 
distinguish the court of France. Anne of Austria had brought with her a kind 
of generous and bold gallantry, not unlike the Spanish disposition in those 
days; to this she had added politeness, sweetness, and a decent liberty, 
peculiar to the French only. The king made greater progress in this school of 


entertainment from eighteen to twenty than he had all his life in that of the 
sciences under his tutor, Abbé Beaumont, afterward archbishop of Paris; he 
had very little learning of this last sort. It would have been better had he at 
least been instructed in history, especially the modern, but what they had at 
that time was very indifferently written. He was uneasy at having perused 
nothing but idle romances, and the disagreeableness he found in necessary 
studies. A translation of Cesar’s “Commentaries” was printed in his name, 
and one of Florus in that of his brother; but those princes had no other hand 
in them than having thrown away their time in writing a few observations 
on some passages in those authors. 

He who was chief director of the king’s education under the first Marshal 
Villeroi, his governor, was well qualified for the task, was learned and 
agreeable, but the civil wars spoiled his education; and Cardinal Mazarin 
was content he should be kept in the dark. When he conceived a passion for 
Maria Mancini, he soon learned Italian, to converse with her, and at his 
marriage he applied himself to Spanish, but with less success. His neglect of 
study in his youth, a fearfulness of exposing himself, and the ignorance in 
which Cardinal Mazarin kept him, persuaded the whole court that he would 
make just such a king as his father, Louis XIII. 

There was only one circumstance from which those capable of forming a 
judgment of future events could foresee the figure he would make; this was 
in 1655, after the civil wars, after his first campaign and consecration, when 
the parliament was about to meet on account of some edicts: the king went 
from Vincennes in a hunting dress, attended by his whole court, and 
entering the parliament chamber in jack-boots, and his whip in his hand, 
made use of these very words: “The mischiefs your assemblies produce are 
well known; I command you to break up those you have begun upon my 
edicts. M. President, I forbid you to permit these assemblies, and any of you 
to demand them.” 

His height, already majestic; his noble action, the masterly tone and air 
he spoke with, affected them more than the authority due to his rank, which 
hitherto they had not much respected: but these blossoms of his greatness 
seemed to fall off a moment after; nor did the fruits appear till after the 
cardinal’s death. 

The court, after the triumphant return of Mazarin, amused itself with 
play, with balls, with comedies, which, being but just produced in France, 
had not grown into an art; and with tragedies, which were now a sublime 


science, through the management of Peter Corneille. A curate of St. 
Germain, who inclined toward the rigorous precepts of the Jansenists, had 
frequently written to the queen against these shows, from the very 
beginning of her regency. He pretended that those were damned who 
attended them, and had this anathema signed by seven doctors of the 
Sorbonne: but Abbé Beaumont, the king’s preceptor, defended them by the 
approbation of more doctors than the rigid priest could procure to condemn 
them. Thus he quieted the queen’s scruples, and when he was archbishop of 
Paris, gave the sanction of authority to that opinion which he had defended 
when only an abbé. 

I must observe that, after Cardinal Richelieu had introduced at court 
regular plays, which have at last raised Paris to rival Athens, there was not 
only a bench appointed for academics — in which body were several 
ecclesiastics — but one in particular for the bishops. 

Cardinal Mazarin, in 1646 and 1654, had Italian operas performed by 
voices which he brought from Italy, in the theatre of the royal palace, and at 
the Little Bourbon, near the Louvre. This new entertainment had just arisen 
at Florence, a country favored at that time by fortune as well as nature, to 
which we owe the revival of many arts, lost in the preceding centuries, and 
the invention of new ones. France showed some relics of her ancient 
barbarity in opposing the establishment of these arts. 

The Jansenists, whom Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin wanted to keep 
under, revenged themselves upon these diversions, which these two 
ministers had introduced. The Lutherans and Calvinists had acted the same 
part in the time of Pope Leo X. Besides, their opposition was sufficient to 
gain them the character of austerity. The same men, who would overturn a 
state to establish opinions frequently absurd, anathematized the innocent 
pleasures necessary in so large a city, and the arts, which contributed to the 
splendor of the nation. Abolishing these diversions was an act more worthy 
of the age of Attila than that of Louis XIV. 

Dancing, which may now be reckoned among the arts, because it is tied 
down to rules, and adds grace to motion, was one of the greatest 
amusements of the court. Louis XIII. had only danced once at a ball, in 
1625, and that ball was in so bad taste that it did not in the least presage the 
appearance this art made in France thirty years after. Louis XIV. excelled in 
grave dances, which were agreeable to the majesty of his figure, and did not 
injure that of his rank. At the running at the ring, which was sometimes 


performed with great splendor, he showed that peculiar dexterity which he 
had at all exercises. Pleasure and magnificence, such as they then were, 
diffused themselves universally; but they were nothing in comparison with 
what appeared when the king sat on the throne; and yet might be reckoned 
amazing, after the horrors of a civil war, and the dulness of the retired and 
melancholy life of Louis XIII. That prince, without health and spirits, had 
neither been attended, lodged, nor equipped as a king. He had not above a 
hundred thousand crowns’ worth of jewels belonging to the crown; Cardinal 
Mazarin little more than doubled that sum, and now we have jewels to the 
amount of above twenty millions of livres. 

At the marriage of Louis XIV., in 1660, everything assumed an air of the 
highest taste and magnificence, and this increased daily. When he made his 
entry with his queen consort, Paris saw with a respectful and tender 
admiration, that beautiful young queen, drawn in a superb car of a new 
invention; the king rode on horseback by her side, adorned with all that art 
could add to his manly and heroic beauty, which drew universal attention. 
At the end of the streets of Vincennes a triumphal arch was built, the 
foundation of which was stone, but the shortness of the time would not 
permit them to finish it with such durable materials; the rest was only 
plaster, and has since been pulled down. It was designed by Claude Perrault. 
The gate of St. Anthony was rebuilt for the same ceremony; a monument of 
no very noble taste, but adorned with some good pieces of sculpture. All 
who had seen the day of the battle of St. Anthony, and the dead and dying 
bodies of the citizens brought to Paris through this gate, then furnished with 
a portcullis, and who beheld this entry so extremely different, blessed 
heaven, and returned their thanks for so happy a change. 

Cardinal Mazarin added to the solemnity of this marriage the 
representation of an Italian opera in the Louvre, called “Hercules in Love.” 
This did not please the French. They saw nothing in it that entertained them 
but the king and queen, who danced. The cardinal wanted to signalize 
himself by a play more to the taste of the nation. The secretary of state at 
Lyons undertook to have a sort of allegorical tragedy after the taste of that 
of “Europa,” in which Cardinal Richelieu had some hand. The great 
Corneille was happy in not being chosen to work upon such poor materials. 
The subject was “Lisis and Hesperia.” Lisis signified France, and Hesperia 
Spain. Quinault, who had just won a reputation by his “False Tiberinus,” 
which, though a bad piece, had amazing success, was set to work at it. The 


“Lisis” had not the same fate. It was acted at the Louvre, and had nothing 
good in it but the machinery. The marquis of Sourdiac, of the name of 
Rieux, to whom France was afterward indebted for the establishment of the 
opera, acted at the same time, at his own expense, in his castle of 
Newbourg, “The Golden Fleece,” by Peter Cormeille, with machinery. 
Quinault, a youth of genteel figure, was supported by the court; Corneille 
by his name and the nation. There was one continued train of feasts, 
pleasures, and gallantry after the king’s marriage, which increased on that 
of the king’s brother with Henrietta of England, sister of Charles II., and 
was not interrupted till the death of Cardinal Mazarin, in 1661. 

Some months after the death of this minister, an event happened which 
was not to be paralleled, and what is no less strange, is unnoticed by all the 
historians. An unknown prisoner, of majestic height, young, of a graceful 
and noble figure, was sent with the utmost secrecy to the castle on St. 
Margaret’s Island, in the see of Provence. This prisoner, on the road wore a 
mask, the chin of which was composed of steel springs, which gave him 
liberty to eat with his mask on. Orders were given to kill him if he 
discovered himself. He remained on the island till an officer of tried fidelity, 
named St. Mars, governor of Pignerol, was made governor of the Bastille in 
1690. He went to the island of St. Margaret and brought him to the Bastille 
with his mask on all the way. The marquis de Louvois went to see him on 
that island before his departure, and spoke to him with great respect, and 
without sitting down. This stranger was brought to the Bastille, and lodged 
as well as he could be in that castle. He was refused nothing that he desired. 
His greatest pleasure was extraordinary fine linen and laces. He played on 
the guitar. He was much caressed, and the governor seldom sat down in his 
presence. An old physician of the Bastille, who had frequently attended this 
strange gentleman in his illness, declared he never saw his face, though he 
had frequently examined his tongue and other parts of his body. This 
physician said that he was rather brown, but extremely well made. The very 
tone of his voice was engaging, but he never complained of his situation, 
and never disclosed who he was. 

This stranger died in 1704, and was buried at night in the parish of St. 
Paul. What redoubles our astonishment is that, when he was sent to the isle 
of St. Margaret, no person of any consequence disappeared in Europe. This 
prisoner was, however, doubtless a man of high rank, for on his first arrival 
on the island, the governor himself set the silver plates upon his table and 


then retired, after securing the door. One day the prisoner wrote upon a 
silver plate with the point of a knife, and threw the plate out of the window 
toward a boat which was on the river, near the foot of the tower. A 
fisherman, to whom the boat belonged, took up the plate, and brought it to 
the governor. He, with great eagerness, asked the fisherman: “Have you 
read what is written upon this plate, or has anyone seen it since you had it?” 
The fisherman answered: “I do not know how to read. I have just found it, 
and nobody has seen it.” The peasant was detained till the governor was 
convinced that he never could read, and that the plate had been seen by no 
other person. “Go,” said he, “you are happy in not knowing how to read.” 
There are some very credible witnesses of this fact, who are now living. M. 
Chamillard was the last person who knew anything of this strange secret. 
The second marshal de Feuillade, his son-in-law, told me, that at the death 
of his father-in-law, he conjured him on his knees to tell him who that 
person was who was never known but by the name of “the man with the 
iron mask.” Chamillard answered him that it was a secret of state, and that 
he had taken an oath never to reveal it. In fine, there are many of my 
contemporaries who will attest the truth of what I advance; nor do I know 
any one fact so extraordinary and so well supported. 

Louis XIV. meanwhile divided his time between the pleasures agreeable 
to his age and the duties of his station. He held a council daily, and then 
studied in secret with Colbert. This secret labor was the original cause of 
the disgrace of the famous Fouquet, in which the secretary of state, 
Gunegaud, Pellisson, and many others were included. The fall of this 
minister, who perhaps was less to blame than Cardinal Mazarin, showed 
that all people have not the liberty of committing the same faults. His ruin 
was already determined when the king accepted that magnificent feast with 
which this minister entertained him in his house at Vaux. This palace and 
gardens had cost him eighteen millions of livres, which were then as much 
as thirty-six millions would be now. He had built the palace twice, and 
bought three entire villages, the land of which was all enclosed in these 
immense gardens, laid out by Lendtre, and then esteemed the finest in all 
Europe. The fountains of Vaux, which made no indifferent appearance after 
even those of Versailles, of Marly, and St. Cloud, were at that time 
prodigies. But the expense of eighteen millions, the accounts of which are 
now in existence, show that he was served with as little economy as he 
served the king. The palaces of St. Germain and Fontainebleau, the only 


pleasure houses the king had, certainly were not to compare with Vaux. 
Louis XIV. observed it, and was piqued. Throughout the whole house were 
to be seen the arms of Fouquet, a squirrel with this motto: “Quo non 
ascendam?”— “Where shall I not ascend?” The king had it explained to 
him. The ambition of this device did not contribute to appease the monarch. 
The courtiers observed that the squirrel was everywhere painted, as pursued 
by an adder, which was the arms of Colbert. The entertainment exceeded 
any Cardinal Mazarin had ever given, not only in magnificence, but also in 
taste. There, for the first time, was acted the “Impertinents” of Moliére. 
Pellisson had made the prologue, which was much admired. Public 
pleasures so often conceal or prepare the court for private disasters, that, 
had it not been for the queen-mother, the superintendent and Pellisson 
would have been arrested at Vaux the very day of the feast. What inflamed 
the resentment of his master was that Mademoiselle la Valliére, for whom 
the king began to feel a lively passion, had been one of the objects of the 
superintendent’s loose desires, who spared nothing to satisfy them. He had 
offered La Valliére two hundred thousand livres, which she had rejected 
with scorn, before she had formed any design upon the heart of the king. 
The superintendent soon perceiving what a powerful rival he had, aimed at 
being the confidant of her of whom he could not be the possessor, and this, 
too, enraged his majesty. 

The king, who, in the first heat of his resentment, was tempted to arrest 
the superintendent in the very middle of the entertainment he received from 
him, afterward dissembled when it was not necessary. It was said that the 
monarch, now in full power, dreaded Fouquet’s party. 

He was attorney-general to the parliament, and this office gave him the 
privilege of being tried by the united chambers. But after so many princes, 
marshals, and dukes, had been tried by commissaries they might have given 
the same treatment to a magistrate, who would make use of such 
extraordinary measures as, though they might not really be unjust, might 
raise a suspicion of their being so. 

Colbert persuaded him by no very honorable artifice to sell his office, 
and he parted with it for twelve hundred thousand livres, which now 
represents above two millions. The immoderate price of places belonging to 
the parliament, so greatly diminished in value since that time, shows the 
high estimation in which this body was still held, even in its state of 
depression. The duke of Guise, great chamberlain to the king, had not sold 


this office of the crown to the duke of Bouillon for more than eight hundred 
thousand livres. 

Though Fouquet squandered the revenues of the state, and used them as 
his own proper income, he had still much greatness of soul; what he 
embezzled he spent in magnificence and acts of liberality. He caused the 
money which he had for his place to be brought into the king’s privy 
treasury; yet this noble action did not save him. They drew a man by artifice 
to Nantes, whom one exempt and two soldiers might have seized at Paris. 
The king caressed him before his disgrace. 

I know not why most princes commonly affect to deceive by false 
appearances of favor those among their subjects whom they mean to ruin. 
At such times dissimulation is the opposite to greatness; it never is a virtue, 
and cannot become a valuable accomplishment, except when absolute 
necessity enforces it. Louis XIV. seemed to act out of character, but he was 
made to understand that Fouquet was about raising considerable 
fortifications in Belle-Isle, and that he possibly might have too many 
connections, both without and within the kingdom. It plainly appeared at 
the time in which he was arrested and carried to the Bastille, and to 
Vincennes, that the strength of his party lay only in the avarice of some 
courtiers and certain women, who received pensions from him and forgot 
him the moment he was no longer able to bestow them. The only friends he 
had left were Pellisson, Gourville, Mademoiselle Scudéri, such as were 
involved in his disgrace, and some men of letters. The verses of Hainault, 
the translator of Lucretius, against Colbert, the persecutor of Fouquet, are 
well known. 


Ministre avare & lache, esclave malheureux, 

Qui gémis sous le poids des affaires publiques, 
Victime dévouée aux chagrins politiques, 
Fantome révéré sous un titre onéreux, 

Vois combien des grandeurs le comble est dangereux; 
Contemple de Fouquet les funestes reliques, 

Et tandis qu’ a sa perte en secret tu t’ appliques, 
Crains qu’on ne te prépare un destin plus affreux. 
Sa chiite quelque jour te peut étre commune. 
Crains ton poste, ton rang, la cour and la fortune. 
Nul ne tombe innocent d’ow |’on te voit monté. 


Cesse donc d’animer ton prince a son supplice, 
Et, pres d’avoir besoin de toute sa bonte, 
Ne le fais pas user de toute sa justice. 


Base, sordid minister, poor slave misplaced, 

Who groanest beneath the weight of state affairs, 

Devoted sacrifice to public cares, 

Vain phantom, with a weary title graced; 

The dangerous point of envied greatness see; 

Of fallen Fouquet behold the sad remains; 

And while his fall rewards thy secret pains, 

Dread a more dismal fate prepared for thee. 

Those pangs he suffers thou one day mayest feel; 

Thy giddy station dreads the court and fortune’s wheel. 

Against him cease thy prince’s ire to feed, 

From power’s steep summit few unhurt descend, 

Thyself, perhaps, shall all his mercy need; 

Then seek not all his rigor to extend. 

M. Colbert, as some persons were discoursing with him about this 
libellous sonnet, asked whether the king was offended with it, and upon 
being told he was not, “So neither am I,” replied the minister. 

It is true that the commencing of a process against the superintendent 
would be impeaching the memory of Cardinal Mazarin: for the most 
considerable depredations of the finances were his doings: he, like a 
despotic sovereign, had appointed to himself several branches of the public 
revenue; he had treated in his own name, and to his own advantage, for 
military stores. “He had imposed,” says Fouquet, in his defence, “by lettres 
de cachet, extraordinary sums on the generalities; which was never done but 
by him, and for his behalf; a proceeding which was punishable with death 
according to the royal ordinances.” It was in this manner the cardinal 
amassed immense riches, and these even unknown to himself. 

I have heard the late M. de Caumartin, intendant of the finances, relate, 
that in his youth, some years after the death of the cardinal, he had been in 
the Palais Mazarin, where the duke, his heir, and the duchess Hortense 
resided; that he saw there a large press, or cabinet, which was very deep, 
and from top to bottom took up the whole height of the closet where it 
stood. The key had been lost for some time, so that the drawers had not 


been opened. M. Caumartin, surprised at the oversight, said to the duchess 
of Mazarin, that probably some curiosities might be found in this press. It 
was accordingly opened, and was quite full of the coin called quadruples, 
also gold counters, and medals of the same metal: of this Madame Mazarin 
threw handfuls to the people out of the windows for over eight days. 

The abuse which Cardinal Mazarin made of his arbitrary power did not 
justify the superintendent, but the irregularity of the proceedings against 
him, the tediousness of his process; time, which extinguishes public envy 
and inspires people’s minds with compassion for the unhappy; together with 
solicitations, always more active in favor of an unfortunate person than 
means employed to ruin him; all these together saved his life. Judgment was 
not given in the process till three years after, in 1664, and, of the twenty- 
two judges who gave sentence, only nine made it capital. The other thirteen, 
among whom there were some that Gourville had prevailed on to accept of 
presents, were in favor of perpetual banishment. But the king commuted the 
punishment into one still more severe; for he was confined in the castle of 
Pignerol. All the historians say that he died there in 1680; but Gourville 
assures us, in his memoirs, that he was released from prison some time 
before his death. The countess of Vaux, his daughter-in-law, had before 
strongly averred this fact to me, though the contrary is believed among his 
own family. Thus one knows not in what place died an unfortunate man, 
whose least actions, while he was in power, were striking. 

Gunegaud, the secretary of state, who sold his place to Colbert, was no 
less pursued by the chamber of justice, who stripped him of the greatest part 
of his fortune. 

St. Evremond, who had a particular friendship for the superintendent, 
was involved in his disgrace. Colbert, who searched everywhere for proofs 
against him whom he had a mind to ruin, caused some papers to be seized 
that were intrusted to the care of Madame Duplessis-Belliévre, among 
which was found a manuscript letter of St. Evremond’s, upon the Peace of 
the Pyrenees. This piece of pleasantry, which was represented as a crime 
against the state, was read to the king. Colbert, who scorned to avenge 
himself upon Hainault, a person of an obscure character, persecuted in St. 
Evremond the friend of Fouquet, whom he hated, and the fine genius, which 
he dreaded. The king was so extremely severe as to punish an innocent 
piece of raillery composed some time before against Cardinal Mazarin, 
whom he himself had not regretted, and whom the whole court had insulted, 


reproached, and proscribed for several years with impunity. Among a 
thousand pieces written against this minister, the least poignant was the 
only one which was punished; and that after his death. 

St. Evremond, having retired into England, lived and died there with the 
freedom of a man and a philosopher. The marquis de Miremont, his friend, 
formerly told me in London that there was another reason for his disgrace, 
which St. Evremond would never be prevailed upon to explain. 

The new minister of the finances, under the simple title of comptroller- 
general, justified the severity of his proceedings in re-establishing the order 
which his predecessors in office had broken through, and by laboring 
indefatigably to promote the grandeur of the state. 

The court became the centre of pleasure, and the model for the imitation 
of other courts. The king piqued himself on giving feasts or entertainments 
which obliterated the remembrance of that made by the count of Vaux. 

It seemed that nature took delight at that time to produce in France some 
of the greatest men in all the arts, and to assemble at court the most 
beautiful and best made persons of both sexes. The king excelled all his 
courtiers in the proper dignity of his stature and the majestic beauty of his 
features. The tone of his voice, noble and striking, gained those hearts 
which his presence intimidated. He had a gait which could suit none but 
himself and his high rank, and would have been ridiculous in any other. The 
embarrassment into which he threw those who spoke to him secretly 
flattered the complaisance with which he felt his own superiority. That old 
officer, who, being somewhat confounded, faltered in his speech on asking 
him a favor, and being unable to finish his discourse, told him: “Sire, I do 
not tremble thus before your enemies,” easily obtained his demand. 

The relish of society had not as yet received all its perfection at court. 
Anne of Austria, the queen-mother, began to love retirement; the reigning 
queen hardly understood the French tongue, and goodness constituted her 
only merit. The princess of England, sister-in-law of the king, brought to 
court the charms of a soft and animated conversation, which was soon 
improved by the reading of good books, and by a solid and delicate taste. 
She perfected herself in the knowledge of the language, which she wrote 
but badly at the time of her marriage. She inspired an emulation of genius 
that was new, and introduced at court a politeness and such graces as the 
rest of Europe had hardly any idea of. Madame possessed all the vivacity of 
her brother, Charles II., being adorned with the charms of her own sex, and 


both the power and desire of pleasing. The court of Louis XIV. breathed a 
gallantry full of decorum, whilst that which reigned at the court of Charles 
II. was of a freer kind, and, being too much unpolished, dishonored its 
pleasures. 

There passed at first between madame and the king a good deal of that 
coquetry of wit and secret sympathy, which were observable in little feasts 
often repeated. The king sent her copies of verses, and she answered him in 
like manner. It happened that the very same person was confidant both to 
the king and madame, in this ingenious commerce, and this was Marquis de 
Dangeau. The king commissioned the marquis to write for him, and the 
princess also engaged him to answer the king. He thus served both of them, 
without giving any grounds for suspicion to the one that he was employed 
by the other: and this was one of the causes of his making his fortune. 

This intelligence had alarmed the royal family, but the king converted 
the noise made by this commerce into an invariable source of esteem and 
friendship. When madame afterward engaged Racine and Corneille to write 
the tragedy of “Bérénice,” she had in view not only the rupture of the king 
with Constable Colonna, but the restraint which she herself put upon her 
own inclinations, lest they should have a dangerous tendency. Louis XIV. is 
sufficiently pointed out in these two lines of Racine’s “Bérénice:” 


Qu’en quelque obscurité, que le ciel |’ eit fait naitre, 
Le monde, en le voyant, efit reconnu son maitre. 


His birth, howe’er obscure, his race unknown, 

The world in him its sovereign chief would own 

These amusements gave way to the more serious and regularly pursued 
passion which he entertained for Mademoiselle de la Valliére, maid of 
honor to madame. He tasted with her the happiness of being beloved purely 
for his own sake. She had been for two years the secret object of all the 
gallant amusements and feasts which the king had given. A young valet de 
chambre to the king, called Belloc, composed several recitatives, intermixed 
with dances, which were performed sometimes at the queen’s, and 
sometimes at madame’s; and these recitatives mysteriously expressed the 
secret of their hearts, which soon ceased being any longer so. 


All the public diversions which the king gave were so many pieces of 
homage paid to his mistress. In 1662 a carrousal (tilt) was held near the 
Tuileries, in a space which still retains the name of La Place du Carrousel. 
In it were five quadrilles, or parties: the king was at the head of the 
Romans; his brother at that of the Persians; the prince of Condé of the 
Turks; the duke d’Enghien, his son, headed the Indians; and the duke of 
Guise the Americans. This duke of Guise was the grandson of Balafré; he 
had made himself famous in the world for the unfortunate temerity with 
which he had undertaken to make himself master of Naples. His prison, 
duels, romantic amours, prodigality, and adventures rendered him quite 
singular. He seemed to be a person of another age. It was said of him, upon 
seeing him run against the great Condé: “Here go the heroes of history and 
of romance.” 

The queen-mother, the reigning queen, and the queen of England, 
dowager of Charles I., then forgetting her misfortunes, sat under a canopy to 
view this spectacle. The count de Sault, son of the duke de Lesdiguiéres, 
won the prize, and received it from the hands of the queen-mother. Those 
feasts revived, more than ever, the taste for devices and emblems, which 
tournaments had formerly brought into vogue, and which continued after 
these were no more. 

An antiquary, called d’Ouvrier, invented, in 1662, for Louis XIV., the 
emblem of the sun, darting its rays upon a globe, with these words: “Nec 
pluribus impar”’— “Yet a match for many.” The thought was a kind of 
imitation of a Spanish device made by Philip II., and was more applicable 
to this king, who possessed the finest part of the new world, and so many 
States in the old, than to a young king of France, who hitherto gave no more 
than hopes. This device had prodigious success. The king’s cabinets, the 
movables of the crown, the tapestries, and sculptures were all adorned with 
it; yet the king never carried it in his tournaments. Louis XIV. has been 
unjustly condemned for the pride of this device, as if he had chosen it 
himself; and perhaps it has been more justly censured for its foundation. 
The body does not represent that which the legend signifies; and this legend 
has not a quite clear and determined sense. That which may be explained 
several ways does not deserve to be explained by any. Devices, those 
remains of the ancient chivalry, may suit with feasts, and give some 
pleasure when these allusions are just, new and pointed. It is better to have 
none than suffer such as are bad and low, like that of Louis XII., which was 


a hedgehog, with these words: “Qui s’y frotte, s’y pique’— “He that 
touches me, galls himself.” Devices are, with regard to inscriptions, what 
masquerades are to more solemn ceremonies. 

The feast of Versailles, in 1664, surpassed that of the Carrousel for its 
singularity, magnificence, and the pleasures of the mind, which, mixing 
with the splendor of these diversions, added a relish and such charms as no 
feast had ever yet been embellished with. Versailles began to be a delightful 
residence, without approaching to the grandeur at which it arrived 
afterward. 

On May 5, the king came hither with a court consisting of six hundred 
persons, who, with their attendants, were entertained at his expense, as were 
likewise all those employed in preparing these enchanting scenes. There 
was nothing ever wanting at these feasts but such monuments erected for 
giving of them, as were constructed by the Greeks and Romans. But the 
readiness with which they built the theatres, amphitheatres, and porticoes, 
beautified with as much magnificence as taste, was a wonder which added 
to the illusion, and which, diversified afterward in a thousand ways, still 
augmented the charms of these spectacles. 

There was at first a sort of tournament. Those who were to run appeared 
the first day as in a review; they were preceded by heralds at arms, pages, 
and squires, who carried the devices and bucklers; and upon the bucklers 
were written in letters of gold, verses composed by Perrin and Benserade; 
this last especially had a singular talent for these gallant pieces, in which he 
always made delicate and lively allusions to the characters of the persons 
present, to the personages of antiquity or mythology which they 
represented, and to the passions actuating the court at that time. The king 
personated Roger; when all the diamonds belonging to the crown sparkled 
upon his clothes, and the horse which he rode. The queens, and three 
hundred ladies under triumphal arches, viewed this entry. 

The king, amidst all the eyes which were fixed upon him, distinguished 
only those of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. The feast was for her alone; 
which she secretly enjoyed, though not distinguished from the crowd. 

The cavalcade was followed by a gilt car eighteen feet high, fifteen 
broad, and twenty-four long, representing the chariot of the sun. The four 
ages of gold, silver, brass, and iron, the celestial signs, the seasons, and the 
hours followed this car on foot. All was distinctly characterized. Shepherds 
carried pieces of the enclosure, that were adjusted by the sound of trumpets, 


to which succeeded at intervals violins and other instruments. Some persons 
who followed Apollo’s car, came at first to recite to the queens certain 
verses suitable to the place, the time, and the persons present. After the 
races were finished, and the night came on, four thousand large flambeaux 
lighted the spot where the feast was given. The tables therein were served 
by two hundred persons, who represented the seasons, the fauns, sylvans, 
and dryads, with shepherds, grape-gatherers, and reapers. Pan and Diana 
advanced upon a moving mountain, and descended from it in order to place 
upon the tables whatever the country and the forests produced that was most 
delicious. Behind the tables, in a semi-circle, rose up all at once a theatre 
filled with performers in concert. The arcades which surrounded the table 
and theatre were decorated with five hundred chandeliers, with tapers in 
them; and a gilt balustrade inclosed this vast circuit. 

These feasts, so much superior to what are invented in romances, lasted 
for seven days. The king carried four times the prizes of the games; and 
afterward he left those he had won to be contended for by other knights, and 
accordingly gave them up to the victors. 

The comedy of the “Princesse d’Elide,” or “Princess of Elis,” though not 
one of the best plays of Moliére, was one of the most agreeable decorations 
of these games, for the vast number of fine allegories on the manners of the 
times, and for the apposite purposes which form the agreeableness of these 
feasts, but which are lost to posterity. People at court were still fond, even 
to madness, of judicial astrology: many princes imagined, through a 
haughty superstition, that nature distinguished them by writing their destiny 
in the stars. Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, father of the duchess of 
Burgundy, retained an astrologer near his person, even after his abdication. 
Moliére was so bold as to attack this delusion in his comedy. 

Here also was to be seen a court fool. These wretched fellows were still 
much in vogue. This was a relic of barbarism that continued longer in 
Germany than in any other place. The want of amusements, and the 
inability of procuring such as are agreeable and virtuous in times of 
ignorance and bad taste, had given occasion to the invention of this 
wretched pleasure, which degrades the human mind. The fool who was then 
in the court of Louis XIV. had formerly belonged to the prince of Condé; his 
name was Angeli. The count de Gramont said that, of all the fools who 
followed that prince, there was none but Angeli who made his fortune. This 
buffoon was not without some sense. It is he who said: “That he went not to 


hear sermons, because, as he did not like brawling, so he did not understand 
reasoning.” 

The farce of “The Forced Marriage” was likewise acted at this feast. But 
what was truly admirable here was the first representation of the first three 
acts of “Tartuffe.” The king had an inclination to see this masterpiece even 
before it was finished. He afterward protected it against those false bigots 
who would have drawn in earth and heaven to be interested for the 
suppression of it: and it will subsist, as has been already said elsewhere, as 
long as there shall be any taste and hypocrites remaining in France. 

Most of these shining solemnities are often calculated only to please the 
eyes and the ears. That which is no more than pomp and magnificence 
passes away in one day; but when masterpieces of art like “Tartuffe” make 
up the ornament of these feasts they leave behind them an eternal 
remembrance. 

There are still fresh in memory several strokes of those allegories of 
Benserade, which were an ornament to the ballads of that time. I shall only 
give here the verses for the king, representing the sun. 


Je doute qu’on le prenne avec vous sur le ton 

De Daphné ni de Phaeton. 

Lui trop ambitieux, elle trop inhumaine, 

Il n’est point la de piége, ot vous puissiez donner; 

Le moyen de s’imaginer, 

Qu’une femme vous fuie, et qu’un homme vous méne? 


With you I doubt we must not prate 

Of Daphne’s scorn and Phaeton’s fate, 

He too aspiring, she inhuman; 

In snares like these you cannot fall, 

For who will dream that e’er you shall 

Be fooled by man, or shunned by woman. 

The principal glory of these amusements, which perfected taste, 
politeness, and talents, in France, proceeded from this, that they did not 
divert the monarch in the least from his assiduous labors: for without these 
he would only have known how to keep a court, and would have been 
unacquainted with the methods of governing: so that had the magnificent 
pleasures of this court glossed over the miseries of the people, they had only 


been odious. But he who gave these feasts gave bread to the people in the 
famine of 1662. He caused corn to be brought, which the rich purchased at a 
cheap rate, and he gave it gratuitously to poor families at the gates of the 
Louvre: he remitted to the people three millions of imposts; no part of the 
interior administration was neglected, his government was respected 
abroad, the king of Spain was obliged to yield to him the precedency, the 
pope was forced to make reparation, Dunkirk was added to France by a sale 
no less glorious to the purchaser than it was ignominious to the seller. In 
short, all the steps taken while he held the reins of government, had been 
either noble or useful; after this the giving of feasts was extremely proper. 

Chigi, the legate a latere, and nephew of Pope Alexander VII., coming in 
the midst of these rejoicings to Versailles to make amends to the king for 
the high insult offered by the pope’s guards, presented a new spectacle to 
the court. Such grand ceremonies are like feasts for the public. The honors 
paid him rendered the satisfaction more striking and illustrious. He received 
under a canopy the compliments of the superior courts, the bodies of the 
city and clergy: he entered Paris amid the discharge of cannon, with the 
great Condé on his right hand, and the son of that prince on his left: he 
came in this pomp to humble himself, Rome, and the pope, before the king 
who had not yet drawn his sword. After he had audience he dined with the 
king, and all endeavored to treat him magnificently, and to give him 
pleasure. Afterward the doge of Genoa was treated with less ceremony, but 
with the same earnest desire of pleasing, which the king always made 
reconcilable with his more lofty proceedings. 

All this gave the court of Louis XIV. an air of grandeur, which quite 
obscured all the other courts of Europe. He was desirous that this lustre 
annexed to his person should reflect a glory on all around him; that the great 
should be honored, beginning with his brother and the prince; and that none 
should be powerful. It was with this view that he determined in favor of the 
peers their ancient dispute with the presidents of the parliament: the latter 
pretended that they should give their opinions before the peers, and 
accordingly they put themselves in possession of this right: but he decided, 
in an extraordinary council, that the peers should give their opinions at the 
bars of justice, held in the king’s presence, before the presidents, as if they 
owed this prerogative only to his person, when present; and he allowed the 
ancient usage in those assemblies which are not judicial still to continue. 


In order to distinguish his principal courtiers, he invented blue short 
coats embroidered with gold and silver. The permission of wearing these 
was a great favor to such as were guided by vanity. They were in almost as 
much demand as the collar of an order. It may be observed, as we have 
entered upon minute details, that at that time these coats were worn over a 
doublet adorned with ribbons, and over the coat passed a belt, to which 
hung the sword. There was also a sort of laced cravat, and a hat adorned 
with a double row of feathers. This style, which lasted till 1684, became 
that of all Europe, except Spain and Poland: for people almost everywhere 
already piqued themselves on imitating the court of Louis XIV. 

He established an order in his household, which still continues, regulated 
the several ranks and offices belonging thereto; and he created new places 
about his own person, as that of the grand master of the wardrobe. He re- 
established the tables instituted by Francis I. and augmented them. There 
were twelve of these for the commensal officers, as they are called, who eat 
at court, and are served with as much elegance and profusion as a great 
many sovereigns: he would have all strangers invited thither, and this lasted 
during all his reign. But there was another point of a still more desirable and 
polite nature, which was, that after he had built the pavilions of Marly in 
1679, all the ladies found in their apartments a complete toilette, in which 
nothing that belonged to luxury was overlooked: whoever happened to be 
on a journey, might give repasts in their apartments to their friends, and the 
same delicacy was used in serving the guests as for the master himself. 
Such trivial matters have their value only when they are supported by 
greater. In all his actions, splendor and generosity were to be seen. He made 
presents of two hundred thousand francs to the daughters of his ministers at 
their marriage. 


That which roused most admiration of him in Europe was an 
unexampled instance of liberality. He had the hint from a discourse which 
he held with the duke of Saint-Aignan, who told him that Cardinal 
Richelieu had sent presents to some learned men of other countries who had 
written eulogies upon him. The king did not wait till he was praised; but, 
sure of deserving it, he recommended his ministers Lionne and Colbert to 
select a number of Frenchmen and foreigners distinguished for their 
literature, on whom he might bestow marks of his generosity. Lionne, 
having written to foreign countries, informed himself as much as possible in 


a matter of such delicacy, where the point was to give preference to 
contemporaries. At first a list of sixty persons was made out: some had 
presents given them, and others pensions, according to their rank, wants, 
and merits. Allati, librarian of the Vatican; Count Graziani, secretary of 
State to the duke of Modena; the celebrated Viviani, mathematician to the 
grand duke of Florence; Vossius, historiographer to the United Provinces; 
the illustrious mathematician Huygens, and a Dutch resident in Sweden; in 
short, down to the professors of Altorf and Helmstadt, towns almost 
unknown to the French, were astonished upon receiving letters from 
Colbert, by which he acquainted them that though the king was not their 
sovereign, he entreated them to allow him to be their benefactor. The 
expressions in these letters were estimated from the dignity of the persons 
who sent them; and all were accompanied with rewards or pensions. 

Among the French, they knew how to distinguish Racine, Quinault, 
Fléchier, since bishop of Nimes, who was then but very young. They had 
presents. It is true that Chapelain and Cotin had pensions bestowed upon 
them: but it was chiefly Chapelain whom the minister Colbert had 
consulted. These two men, otherwise so much disparaged on account of 
their poetry, were not without merit. Chapelain was possessed of an 
immense stock of learning; and what is surprising is, that he had taste and 
was one of the most acute critics. There is a great difference in all this from 
genius. Science and vivacity conduct an artist; but they do not form him in 
any kind. None in France had more reputation in their time than Ronsard 
and Chapelain: the reason for this was that in Ronsard’s days barbarism 
prevailed, and in those of Chapelain the people had hardly emerged from it. 
Costar, a fellow student of Balzac and Voiture, called Chapelain the first of 
the heroic poets. 

Boileau had no share in these bounties: he had hitherto produced only 
Satires; and it is well known that these pieces attacked the learned men 
whom the ministry had consulted. The king distinguished him some years 
after, without consulting anybody. 

The presents made in foreign countries were so considerable that Viviani 
built a house at Florence out of the liberality of Louis XIV. He put in letters 
of gold upon the frontispiece, “Ades a Deo date”— “This house is the gift 
of God,” being an allusion to the surname of Dieu Donné, which appellation 
the public voice had given to this prince at his birth. 


The effect which this extraordinary munificence had in Europe may be 
easily imagined; and if we consider all the memorable things which the king 
did very soon after, the most severe and most morose men should bear with 
the excessive eulogiums lavished upon him. Twelve panegyrics of Louis 
XIV. were pronounced in different towns in Italy; a homage which was paid 
him neither from fear nor hope; and these the marquis Zampieri sent to the 
king. 

He always continued pouring his favors upon the sciences and arts: of 
these we have plain proofs from particular gratuities; as about four thousand 
louis d’or to Racine, also from the fortunes of Despréaux and Quinault, 
especially that of Lulli, and of all the artists who devoted their labors to 
him. He even gave a thousand louis d’or to Benserade for engraving the 
mezzotinto plates of his Ovid’s “Metamorphoses” in roundelays; a liberality 
badly applied, and which only shows the generosity of the sovereign. He 
also recompensed Benserade for the little merit which he had shown in his 
ballads. 

Several writers have attributed solely to M. Colbert this protection given 
to the arts and this magnificence of Louis XIV. But he had not further merit 
in the affair than seconding the magnanimity and taste of his master. This 
minister, who had a very great genius for the finances, commerce, 
navigation, and the general police, had not in his own mind that taste and 
elevation which the king had: he zealously promoted, but was far from 
inspiring him with what nature had given. 

It is not easy to discover upon what foundation certain authors have 
reproached this monarch with avarice. A prince who has domains entirely 
independent of the revenues of the state may be avaricious, like an 
individual; but a king of France, who, in reality, only distributes the 
treasures of his subjects, must of consequence be free from this vice. The 
will or care to recompense may indeed be wanting; but this is what Louis 
XIV. can never be justly reproached with. 

At the time that he began to lavish so many favors on men of talents, the 
use which the count de Bussi made of those he possessed was punished 
with the utmost severity. He was imprisoned in the Bastille in the year 
1665. His writing “The Amours of Gaul” was the pretext for his 
confinement. The real cause was a song in which the king was a little too 
freely treated; the memory of it was revived at this time, in order to ruin 
Bussi, the supposed author: 


Que Deodatus est heureux, 
De baiser ce bec amoureux, 
Qui d’une oreille a |’ autre va! 


Beyond expression sure that bliss is, 

When Deodatus fondly kisses, 

That beak so delicate and dear, 

Replete with charms from ear to ear. 

His works were not good enough to compensate for the mischief which 
they brought upon him. He spoke his own language with the utmost purity: 
he was not destitute of merit, but his self-sufficiency was much greater than 
his merit, and he made no other use of it but to create himself enemies. It 
would have been generous in Louis XIV. to have pardoned him: but thus he 
avenged his personal injury, while he, in appearance, yielded to the public 
clamor. The count de Bussi was released in about eighteen months; but he 
never recovered his former place in the king’s favor, though he continued, 
during the remainder of his life, to profess an attachment to Louis XIV. 
which neither the king nor anybody else believed to be sincere. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XXIII. 


The King and the Cardinal. — This anecdote is attested by the memoirs of 
La Porte, , and we there see that the king had taken an aversion to the 
cardinal; that the minister, though his relative, and intrusted with his 
education, had made no effort to improve him, and had often left him 
without the common necessaries of life. He adds much heavier accusations, 
which reflect dishonor on the cardinal’s reputation; but they do not appear 
to be proved, and no accusation should be recognized without proof. 

The King and the Assembly. — These words, faithfully copied, are in all 
the authentic journals of those times; it is neither allowable to omit or 
change a word in them in any history of France. The author of M. de M. 
makes a bold conjecture in his note. “His speech was not quite so good, but 
his eyes spoke more sensibly than his mouth.” 

St. Evremond. — This was the celebrated Charles de St. Denis, lord of 
St. Evremond, who had distinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, 
and his wit in conversation. His letter, reflecting on the memory of Cardinal 


Mazarin, being discovered, Louis ordered him to be imprisoned in the 
Bastille; but before he could be arrested, he made his escape into Holland, 
and was invited to England by King Charles II. who gratified him with a 
pension of three hundred pounds. He lived to enjoy the favor of King 
William also, and died at London in 1703, at the age of ninety. His writings 
have been admired for the vivacity of his style, the strength and delicacy of 
his portraits, the justness of his reflections, the elegance of his taste, and the 
agreeable variety of his expression. They are not, however, without 
affectation, obscurity, and false fire; and his poetry is but indifferent. 

Henry, duke of Guise. — This Henry, duke of Guise, was designed for 
the Church, provided with a great number of abbeys, and even nominated to 
the archbishopric of Rheims: but he was stripped of all his benefices by 
Cardinal Richelieu. He fought a duel with Count de Coligny, for which he 
was obliged to retire to Rome, whence he repaired to Naples, in order to 
command the army of the people who had rebelled against the court of 
Spain. His adventures, on this occasion, were altogether romantic; but, in 
spite of all his courage and efforts, he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Spain, being eventually released at the solicitation of the great prince of 
Conde. 

Perrin and Benserade. — Abbé Perrin was a native of Lyons, the first 
who, by royal patent, established an opera in Paris, in imitation of the 
Venetian opera. He and his partners erected a theatre in the Rue Mazarine, 
and, in 1672, exhibited the pastoral “Pomona,” the poetry by Perrin, and the 
music by Lambert. Perrin quarreling with his partners, resigned his patent in 
favor of the famous Lulli, who built a new theatre near the palace of the 
Luxembourg, from which he later transferred his company to the hall of the 
Palais Royal. Perrin, besides several pastorals of five acts, wrote many 
sonnets, odes, and elegies. He also translated the “A‘neid” of Virgil in verse, 
and enjoyed a great reputation. His death happened about the year 1680. 

Isaac Benserade was born of a good family, at Lyons, in Normandy, in 
1612. He soon distinguished himself as a wit, a poet, and a man of gallantry, 
was gratified with a pension by the queen mother of Louis XIV., and lived 
in great familiarity and favor with the noblemen of that court. He composed 
tragedies, comedies, and verses for ballets, which were in great esteem at 
court, as well as through all France, in the younger days of Louis. All the 
wits of that kingdom were divided on the merit of two sonnets, one by 
Benserade, and the other by Voiture. He was particularly patronized by 


Cardinal Mazarin, and preserved his reputation to a good old age. Among 
his bons mots, the most remarkable is the repartee he made to a gentleman 
whom he had often rallied on suspicion of impotence. That gentleman, 
meeting Benserade on the street: “Well,” said he, “notwithstanding all your 
raillery, my wife has been delivered some days.” “O, sir,” replied the poet, 
“T never doubted the ability of your wife.” 

La Valliére. — Louisa Frances de la Baume-le-Blanc de la Valliére was 
maid of honor to Henrietta of England, duchess of Orleans. She fell in love 
with the person of Louis XIV., who returned her passion, had several 
children by her and raised her to the rank of duchess of Vaujour, and peeress 
of France. Tired of the pleasures of a court, and touched by the stings of 
repentance, she retired to the convent of the Carmelites in Paris, and spent 
the latter part of her life in acts of piety and mortification. 

Alazzi. — Leo Alazzi was a native of Chio, acquired a great share of 
reputation for learning, and wrote a great number of books; but his taste and 
judgment were not thought equal to his erudition. He died at Rome in 1669, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. 


Graziani. — Jerome Graziani, count of Sarzana, distinguished himself by 
his poetical genius. He wrote a heroic poem, entitled “Cleopatra,” and 
another on the conquests of Granada, together with a collection of odes and 
sonnets. He was appointed secretary of state, and afterward created count of 
Sarzana by Francis, duke of Modena, to whose family he had been always 
zealously attached. 

Viviani. — Vincent Viviani was a disciple of the famous Galileo, and 
soon distinguished himself by a sublime genius for geometry. He undertook 
to restore, by conjecture, the fifth book of “Apollonius de Maximis et de 
Minimis,” which was lost. While he was engaged in this undertaking, the 
famous Borelli found in the grand duke’s library at Florence, an Arabic 
manuscript, with this Latin title: “Apollonii Pergei Conicorum Libri Octo.” 
This, with the grand duke’s permission, he carried to Rome to be translated 
by Abraham Ecchellensis, Maronite professor of the Oriental tongues. 
Viviani, in the meantime, without the least communication with this 
translator, published his restoration by conjecture; and when the translation 
of the Arabic manuscript was finished, it appeared that he had not only 
restored all that was in the fifth book of Apollonius, but carried his 
researches much farther on the same subject. He afterward restored by the 


same art of divination or conjecture, three books of the ancient 
geometrician, Aristeeus, which had been lost. 

Vossius. — Dionysius Vossius, who translated into Latin “Reidanius’s 
Annals,” and was nominated professor of history and eloquence at Derpt in 
Livonia, died young at Amsterdam, in 1633. Isaac Vossius, the son of 
Gerard John Vossius, was also a man of great erudition, and received a very 
considerable present from Louis XIV., but he was no historian. He came 
over to England in the reign of Charles II., and died canon of Windsor. 
Matthew Vossius, the brother of Dionysius, wrote in Latin five books of the 
“Annals of Holland and Zealand;” but it does not appear that he received 
either pension or present from the king of France; whereas the letter of 
Colbert to Isaac Vossius is still extant. 

Racine. — John Racine, celebrated for his tragedies, which are preferred 
to those of the great Corneille, in point of correctness, tenderness, and 
regularity. Corneille was more sublime; Racine more interesting; the one 
commanded admiration; the other maintained an empire over all the 
passions of the heart. Corneille was living, and admired by all France, when 
Racine made his first appearance as a tragic writer, and acquired the 
applause of the whole kingdom, without diminishing the fame of his great 
contemporary. 

Quinault. — Philip Quinault acquired great reputation by his comedies 
and operas, notwithstanding the satirical couplet of Boileau: 

Si je pense exprimer un auteur sans desaut, 

La raison dit Virgile, et la rime Quinault. 

To the censure of this poet, Quinault made no reply. On the contrary, he 
courted his friendship, and visited him often, in order to take his advice 
concerning his works; but he never spoke a syllable of Boileau’s own 
performances, and this affected silence piqued him extremely. “His only 
reason,” said Despréaux, “for soliciting my acquaintance was that he might 
have an opportunity to talk of his own verses; but he never says a word of 
mine.” 

Fléchier. — Esprit Fléchier, bishop of Nimes, rendered himself famous 
by writing panegyrics on the saints, and by composing funeral orations, one 
of the most celebrated of which is that which he pronounced on the great 
Turenne. He was a prelate of uncommon erudition, pious, moderate, and 
extremely charitable. 


Chapelain. — John Chapelain was in very high reputation for his 
poetical genius, under the ministry of the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Balzac has praised him on many occasions. He wrote one ode to Cardinal 
Richelieu, which is generally admired; but his poem “De la Pucelle” was 
the ruin of all his poetical fame; and produced the following severe distich: 


Illa Capellani dudum expectata puella, 

Post tata in lucem tempora prodit anus. 

Chapelain, in the midst of his success as an author, had the misfortune to 
fall under the ridicule of Boileau; as did his contemporary, Cotin, canon of 
Bayeux, who, though a good scholar was a wretched preacher, and a 
miserable poet. 

Guez. — John Louis Guez, lord of Balzac, was patronized as a man of 
genius by Richelieu, esteemed the most eloquent man in France, and the 
great restorer of the French language. 

Voiture. — Vincent Voiture was patronized by the duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIV. He distinguished himself by his writings, both in 
prose and verse, which were much admired for their purity of style, gayety, 
gallantry, and elegant turn of thought. He was the son of a vintner of 
Amiens; of an amorous disposition, and much addicted to play. 

Boileau. — Nicholas Boileau, sieur Despréaux, is so well known by his 
poetical works as to need no further description. 

Lulli. — John Baptist Lulli was a native of Florence, though he is styled 
the father of French music. He it was who introduced operas into France, 
and his compositions were universally admired. St. Evremond says he was a 
perfect master of the passions, and understood the human heart much better 
than the authors whose works he set to music. 


CHAPTER XXIV. ANECDOTES CONTINUED. 


Louis XIV. was desirous of joining the sweets of friendship to the glory, the 
pleasures, the pomp, and the gallantry which brightened the first years of 
his reign; but to make a happy choice of friends is a difficult task for a 
monarch. One of those in whom he placed the greatest confidence basely 
betrayed him, the other made an ill use of his favor. The first was the 
marquis de Vardes, who was privy to the king’s affection for Madame de la 
Valliére. It is generally known that court intrigues induced him to seek her 
ruin; her situation exposed her to the ill-will of the jealous, but her character 
should have secured her from the machinations of enemies. It is known also 
that he had the boldness, in concert with the count de Guiche and the 
countess of Soissons, to write a counterfeit letter to the queen, in the name 
of the king of Spain, her father. This letter informed the queen of what 
should have been concealed from her, and what could not but disturb the 
peace of the royal family. Besides being guilty of this piece of treachery, he 
was malicious enough to spread a report that the duke and duchess of 
Navailles, the worthiest persons at court, were at the bottom of it. These, 
though entirely innocent, were sacrificed to the resentment of the deceived 
monarch. The villainous proceeding of de Vardes was detected, but too late; 
criminal as he was, however, his punishment did not exceed that of the 
innocent persons whom he had accused, and who were deprived of their 
places, and obliged to retire from court. 

The other favorite was the count of Lauzun, afterward created duke, 
sometimes the king’s rival in his occasional amours, sometimes his 
confidant, and so well known since, by the marriage which he contracted in 
too public a manner with the king’s niece, and which he afterward renewed 
in secret, notwithstanding the promise he had given to his master. 

The king, disappointed in his choice of favorites, declared that where he 
had sought for friends he had found only intriguers. This unhappy 
knowledge of mankind, which is generally acquired too late, caused him 
likewise to say: “Whenever I give a vacant place I make a hundred 
malcontents, and one ungrateful wretch.” Neither the pleasures nor 
embellishments of the king’s palaces and of Paris, nor the care of the police, 
were in the least discontinued during the war of 1666. 


The king danced at the balls till the year 1670. He was then thirty-two 
years of age. Upon seeing the tragedy of “Britannicus” played at St. 
Germain, he was struck with the following verses: 


Pour mérite premier, pour vertu singuliére, 
Il excelle a trainer un char dans la carriére. 
A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains, 
A se donner lui-méme en spectacle aux Romains. 


His chief desert in trifling feats to place, 

To drive the chariot foremost in the race, 

In low pursuits to win the ignoble prize, 

Himself exposed a show to vulgar eyes. 

From that time he ceased to dance in public, and the poet reformed the 
monarch. His connection with the duchess de la Valliére still subsisted, 
notwithstanding the frequent breaches of his fidelity to her. These were not 
attended with much difficulty. He found every woman disposed to receive 
his addresses with transport, and he constantly returned to her, who by the 
mildness and goodness of her character, and even by the force of habit, had 
captivated his affections without art. But, in the year 1669, she perceived 
that Madame de Montespan was gaining the ascendent: she bore this with 
her usual mildness; she supported the mortification of being a long time 
witness to the triumph of her rival: she scarcely uttered a complaint, but 
thought herself happy in her misfortune, because she was respectfully 
treated by the king, whom she continued to love, and had opportunities of 
seeing him, though she was not now the object of his affections. 

At length, in the year 1675, she had recourse to the refuge of a mind 
replete with tenderness and sensibility, which can only be subdued by the 
most profound and affecting considerations. She thought that God alone 
was worthy to possess a heart which had been honored with the affection of 
such a lover; and her conversion in a short time made as much noise as her 
passion had done formerly. She became a Carmelite at Paris, and persevered 
in the austerities of that order. The delicacy of a woman accustomed to so 
much pomp, luxury, and pleasure was not shocked when she was obliged to 
cover herself with a hair-cloth, walk barefooted, fast rigidly, and sing 
among the choir at night in a language she did not understand. In this 
manner she lived from 1675 till 1710, by the name of Sister Louisa the 


Penitent. A king would deserve the name of tyrant should he punish a guilty 
woman with so much severity; yet many a woman has punished herself thus 
for having loved. There are scarcely any examples of statesmen who have 
buried themselves in this manner; yet the guilt of politicians seems to stand 
more in need of expiation than the frailty of lovers; but those who govern 
souls have authority only with the weak. 

It is generally known that when Sister Louisa was informed of the death 
of the duke of Vermandois, her son by the king, she said, “I should lament 
his birth more grievously than his death.” She had a daughter, who, of all 
the king’s children, had the nearest resemblance to her father; and afterward 
married Prince Armand of Conti, cousin of the great Condé. 

In the meantime Madame de Montespan enjoyed the monarch’s favor, 
and availed herself of it with an external pomp and pride equal to the 
modesty of Madame de la Valliére. 

While Madame de la Valliére and Madame de Montespan continued to 
vie with each other for the first place in the king’s affection, the whole court 
was taken up with love intrigues. Louvois himself became sensible to the 
influence of this passion. Among the many mistresses of this minister, 
whose rough character seemed so incompatible with love, was Madame du 
Frenoi, wife of one of his clerks, in whose favor he, by his credit, afterward 
caused a new place to be established among the queen’s attendants: she was 
created lady of the bedchamber: she had access to the queen’s person on all 
occasions. The king, by thus indulging the private inclinations of his 
ministers, thought to justify his own. 

There cannot be a more striking example of the power of prepossession 
and custom than married women being at that time allowed publicly to have 
gallants, while the granddaughter of Henry IV. was refused even a husband. 
She, after having rejected so many sovereigns, and having entertained hopes 
of marrying Louis XIV., was, at the age of forty-three, desirous to make the 
fortune of a gentleman of a noble race. She obtained leave to marry 
Péquilin, of the Caumont family, count of Lauzun, and a captain of one of 
the two companies called the hundred gentlemen pensioners, which are now 
extinct, and for which the king had instituted the place of colonel-general of 
the dragoons. There were numerous precedents of princesses who had 
married gentlemen: the Roman emperors often gave their daughters in 
marriage to senators: the daughters of the sovereigns of Asia, more 


powerful and more despotic than a king of France, always marry the slaves 
of their fathers. 

Mademoiselle bestowed upon the count of Lauzun all her possessions, 
valued at twenty millions, four duchies, the sovereignty of Dombes, the 
county of Eu, and the palace of Orleans, called Luxembourg. She retained 
nothing, having given herself up entirely to the pleasing idea of making the 
person she loved richer than any king ever made a subject. The contract was 
drawn up; Lauzun was for a day duke of Montpensier; nothing now 
remained but to sign. In a word, all things were in readiness, when the king, 
attacked on every side by representations of princes, ministers, and the 
enemies of a man whose prosperity was too great to be borne, retracted his 
promise, and forbade the alliance. He had, by letter, apprised foreign courts 
of the intended marriage; he wrote again to inform them that it was 
dropped. He was censured for having permitted it; he was equally censured 
for having forbidden it. He was afflicted at being the cause of 
Mademoiselle’s unhappiness. However, this very prince, who had been 
grieved at being under the necessity of breaking his word with Lauzun, 
caused him, in November, 1670, to be confined in the castle of Pignerol, for 
having privately married the princess, who he had, a few months before, 
given him leave to marry publicly. He was shut up during the space of ten 
years. 

There are many kingdoms whose sovereigns have not so much power; 
those that have are most beloved when they decline to make use of it. 
Should a citizen who does not violate the laws of the state be so severely 
punished by him who represents the state? Is there not a wide difference 
between offending one’s sovereign and betraying one’s sovereign? Should a 
king treat a man with more rigor than the law would treat him? Those who 
have asserted that Madame de Montespan, who put a stop to this marriage, 
being irritated against the count de Lauzun for the bitter reproaches he 
uttered against her, exacted that vengeance, have done that monarch great 
injustice. It would have been a proof both of tyranny and pusillanimity to 
sacrifice to female resentment a brave man and a favorite, who, after being 
deprived of an immense fortune by his master, had been guilty of no other 
crime but speaking too freely of Madame de Montespan. 

I hope my readers will excuse these reflections, which the natural rights 
of mankind oblige me to make; but at the same time equity requires that as 
Louis XIV. had not been guilty of an action of that nature during the whole 


course of his reign, he should not be accused of so cruel a piece of injustice. 
He was certainly severe enough in punishing with such rigor a clandestine 
marriage, an innocent union, which it would have been more prudent in him 
to pass over in silence. To withdraw his favor from Lauzun was but just, to 
imprison him was too severe. 

Those who call this private marriage in question need only read the 
memoirs of Mademoiselle with attention. These memoirs reveal what she 
endeavors to conceal. It appears from them that this princess, who had 
complained so bitterly to the king when her marriage was forbidden, did not 
dare to complain of her husband’s being imprisoned. She owns that she was 
thought to be married; she does not, however, assert that she was not: and, if 
there was no proof of it but that expression: “I neither can nor ought to 
change my sentiments for him,” it would be conclusive. 

Lauzun and Fouquet were astonished at meeting in the same prison; but 
the latter, who in the height of his glory and power had seen Péquilin mixed 
with the crowd like a gentleman of no fortune from one of the provinces, 
thought him out of his senses when he assured him that he had been the 
king’s favorite, and had obtained leave to marry the granddaughter of Henry 
IV. with all the wealth and the titles of the house of Montpensier. 

After having languished ten years in prison, he was at length released; 
but it was not till after Madame de Montespan had engaged Mademoiselle 
to confer the sovereignty of Dombes and the county of Eu upon the duke of 
Maine, then an infant, who possessed them after the death of that princess. 
She made this donation merely through a hope that the duke of Lauzun 
would be acknowledged as her husband; but she was herein deceived: the 
king only allowed her to bestow on her concealed and unfortunate husband 
the lands of St. Fargeau and Thiers, with other considerable revenues, 
which Lauzun found insufficient. In a word, she was obliged to be satisfied 
with being his wife in private, and to suffer herself to be neglected by him 
in public. This princess, unhappy at court and unhappy at home, which is 
the ordinary effect of violent passions, died in 1693. 

As for the count of Lauzun, he went over to England in 1688. Being 
fated to extraordinary adventures, he conducted to France the queen of 
James II. and her son, then in the cradle. He was created duke. He 
commanded in Ireland with but indifferent success; and returned more 
celebrated for his adventures than esteemed for his personal merit. We have 
seen him die at a very advanced age, quite forgotten, as is generally the case 


with those who have been concerned in important events, without having 
performed great exploits. 

Madame de Montespan, however, was all-powerful at court, at the 
beginning of the intrigues just spoken of. 

Athénais de Mortemart, wife of the marquis de Montespan; her elder 
sister, the marchioness de Thiange, and her younger sister, for whom she 
obtained the abbey of Fontevraud, were the finest women of that age; and 
all three added the most refined and lively wit to their personal attractions. 
Their brother, the duke of Vivonne, marshal of France, was one of the most 
eminent men at court, both for taste and learning. The king, happening one 
day to ask him: “What advantage is there in reading?” the duke, who was 
fat and of a ruddy complexion, answered, “Reading has the same effect 
upon the mind that partridges have upon my cheeks.” 


These four were universally admired for a happy turn of conversation, 
which united humor, simplicity, and refinement, and went by the appellation 
of the Mortemart wit. They wrote with inexpressible ease and grace. This 
sufficiently shows the absurdity of a story which I have heard repeated over 
and over, that Madame de Montespan was obliged to employ Madame 
Scarron to write her letters; and that she thereby became her rival, and 
afterward supplanted her. 

It is true, indeed, that Madame Scarron, since Madame de Maintenon, 
had more acquired knowledge, and her conversation was more agreeably 
insinuating. There are letters of hers extant wherein art embellishes nature, 
and which are written with the utmost elegance. But Madame de Montespan 
had no occasion for the assistance of another’s wit; and she was long 
possessed of the king’s favor before Madame de Maintenon was presented 
to him. 

Madame de Montespan’s glory was in its brightest lustre at the time of 
the king’s journey into Flanders in 1670. The ruin of the Dutch was planned 
during this journey, in the midst of pleasures. It was a continual festival, 
attended with the utmost pomp and magnificence. 

The king, who generally went upon an expedition on horseback, upon 
this occasion went in a coach. Post-chaises were not invented till 
afterwards. The queen, her sister-in-law, and the marchioness de 
Montespan, were in this magnificent equipage, which was followed by 
many others; and when Madame de Montespan went alone, she had four of 


the king’s guards to attend her. Then the dauphin came with his retinue, and 
Mademoiselle with hers: this was before the fatal affair of her marriage; 
she, in perfect peace of mind, partook of all these triumphs, and saw with 
secret satisfaction her lover, who was the king’s favorite, at the head of his 
company of guards. The finest movables of the crown were carried into the 
towns where the king passed the night. In every city the court passed 
through there was either a ball or fire-works. The king was accompanied by 
all the troops of his household, and all his domestics went before or 
followed. A public table was kept at St. Germain. In this pomp the court 
visited all the conquered towns. The chief ladies of Brussels and Ghent 
came to see this magnificent procession. The king invited them to his table, 
and with great generosity made them presents. All the officers of the troops 
in garrison received gratuities. There was frequently no less than fifteen 
hundred louis d’or a day spent in liberalities. 

All the honors and distinctions were intended for Madame de 
Montespan, except what duty exacted for the queen; yet that lady was not in 
the secret of the expedition. The king knew how to make a distinction 
between pleasure and state affairs. 

The king’s sister, who was alone intrusted with the care of uniting two 
kings, and bringing about the destruction of Holland, embarked at Dunkirk 
aboard the fleet of her brother, Charles II., king of England. She carried 
with her Mademoiselle Kerowal, afterward duchess of Portsmouth, whose 
beauty was equal to that of Madame de Montespan. She afterward became, 
in England, what Madame de Montespan was in France, but with greater 
credit. King Charles was governed by her to the last moment of his life; and 
though he was by no means constant to her, she always preserved her 
ascendency over him. No woman’s beauty was ever more lasting than hers; 
when near the age of seventy she had something noble and pleasing in her 
countenance, which years could not efface. 

The king’s sister went to see her brother at Canterbury, and returned with 
the glory of being successful. She had not long enjoyed it when a sudden 
and painful death carried her off, at the age of twenty-six, on June 30, 1670. 
The court was seized with grief and consternation, aggravated by the 
manner of her death. The princess thought she had been poisoned. 
Montague, the English ambassador, was convinced of it, the court scarcely 
doubted it, and it was the received opinion all over Europe. One of her 
husband’s old domestics told me the name of the person who, as he thought, 


gave the poison. “This man,” said he, “whose circumstances were but 
narrow, immediately afterward retired into Normandy, where he purchased 
an estate upon which he lived a long time in opulence.” The poison was a 
diamond reduced to powder, and strewed over strawberries, instead of 
sugar. The court and city were of opinion that the princess was poisoned 
with a glass of succory water; after which she felt insupportable pangs, and 
in a short time died in convulsions. 

But the malice of mankind, and a love for the marvellous, were the sole 
causes of this general persuasion. There could have been no poison in the 
glass of water, since Madame de la Fayette and another drank the remainder 
of it without being in the least affected. The powder of diamond is no more 
poisonous than the powder of coral. The princess had been a long time 
troubled with an abscess formed in her liver. She was in a very bad state of 
health, and had even been brought to bed of a child entirely putrefied. Her 
husband, who has been much suspected all over Europe, was never accused 
of any crime, either before or after this event: and there are but few 
instances of criminals who have been guilty of only one inhuman action. 
The human species would be indeed unhappy if atrocious deeds were as 
often committed as believed. 

It was said that the chevalier of Lorraine, a favorite of the duke of 
Orleans, had recourse to this horrible vengeance on account of his being 
banished and imprisoned for his ill behavior to the princess. People do not 
reflect that the chevalier of Lorraine was then at Rome, and that it is 
difficult for a Knight of Malta, of twenty years of age, to occasion, when at 
Rome, the death of a great princess at Paris. 

It is but too true that a weakness and indiscretion of the viscount de 
Turenne was what first gave rise to these invidious reports, which men take 
a pleasure in reviving. At the age of sixty he was the lover and the dupe of 
Madame Coatquen, as he had been before of Madame de Longueville. He 
disclosed to that lady the secret of state, which was concealed from the 
king’s brother. Madame de Coatquen, who loved the chevalier of Lorraine, 
divulged it to her gallant, who informed the duke of Orleans of it. The 
family of this prince was deluged with the bitterest reproaches and the most 
tormenting jealousies. These vexations began before the princess’ voyage to 
England. The evil was aggravated by her return. The duke’s sallies of 
passion, and the frequent contentions of his favorites with the friends of the 
duchess, filled the house with trouble and confusion. The duchess, a few 


days before her death, tenderly complained to the marchioness of Coatquen 
of the misfortunes which she had occasioned. That lady kneeled down by 
her bedside and, bathing her hands with tears, answered only by these 
verses from the tragedy of “Wenceslaus:” 

jallois — j’étais — l’amour a sur moi tant d’empire Je m’égare, 
Madame, & ne puis que vous dire. 

I thought — I was — love reigns with boundless sway — 

In mazes lost — I know not what to say! 

The chevalier of Lorraine, who had caused all these dissensions, was 
immediately sent by the king to the prison of Pierre Encise; the count 
Marsan, of the house of Lorraine, and the marquis, afterward marshal, of 
Villeroi, were banished. In a word, the natural death of this unhappy 
princess was looked upon as the consequence of these misunderstandings. 

The public belief that the duchess of Orleans had been poisoned was 
greatly confirmed by this crime’s becoming prevalent in France at that 
juncture. Amidst all the horrors of a civil war, this base method of revenge 
was never put in practice. This crime, by an unaccountable fatality, infected 
France at the time of its greatest glory, and of pleasures calculated to soften 
the manners of mankind, just as it gained ground in Rome during the most 
shining period of the commonwealth. 

Two Italians, one of whom went by the name of Exili, labored for a long 
time in conjunction with an Italian apothecary named Glaser, to discover 
the philosopher’s stone. Having lost the little fortune they had, they 
endeavored to repair their loss by carrying on a criminal commerce. They 
secretly sold poisons. Confession, one of the greatest restraints upon human 
depravity, but which men frequently abuse in the belief that they may 
commit crimes and afterward expiate them; confession, I say, made it 
known to the chief penitentiary of Paris that some persons had died by 
poison. He gave immediate notice of this to the government. The two 
Italians, who were suspected, were confined in the Bastille; one of them 
died there. Exili continued in confinement without being convicted; and 
from the midst of a prison he spread over Paris those fatal secrets which 
cost the civil lieutenant Daubrai and his family their lives, and at last gave 
occasion to erecting the chamber of poisons, commonly called “The Fiery 
Chamber.” 

Love was the original source of these shocking adventures. The marquis 
of Brivilliers, son-in-law of the civil lieutenant, Daubrai, lodged in his 


house St. Croix, a captain in his regiment, who was remarkable for his 
agreeable person. His wife suggested to him the ill consequences that this 
might produce. The husband, however, was obstinantely bent upon having 
the young man live in the same house with his wife, who was young, 
handsome, and very susceptible. The event was such as might have been 
expected; they conceived a mutual passion for each other. The civil 
lieutenant, father of the marchioness, was severe and imprudent enough to 
cause the captain to be sent to the Bastille, when it would have been 
sufficient to send him to his regiment. St. Croix unluckily happened to be 
confined in the same chamber with Exili. This Italian taught him to wreak 
his revenge. The consequences, which are enough to make one shudder 
with horror, are universally known. 

The marchioness did not make any attempt upon the life of her husband, 
who considered with indulgence a passion of which he himself had been the 
cause; but her ardent desire of vengeance impelled her to poison her father, 
her two brothers, and her sister. Though guilty of such execrable crimes, she 
retained a sense of religion: she often went to confession; and even when 
she was apprehended at Liége, a general confession written with her own 
hand was found upon her. This was not considered as a positive proof of her 
guilt, but only as a presumptive. It is not true that she made experiments of 
the efficacy of her powders in the hospitals, according to the popular report 
which has been adopted by the author of the remarkable trials, the work of a 
lawyer without employment, and calculated to amuse the vulgar. But it is 
true that both she and St. Croix had private dealings with persons since 
accused of the same crimes. She was burned in 1679, her head being first 
cut off. But this crime continued to infect Paris from 1670, when Exili 
began to compound poisons, till 1680. It cannot be concealed from the 
world that Pennautier, receiver-general for the clergy, and the friend of this 
woman, was accused some time after of having made use of these secrets, 
and that it cost him one-half of his wealth to stifle the accusation. 

La Voisin, la Vigoueaux, a priest named le Sage, and others dealt in 
Exili’s secrets, under the pretext of amusing persons of curious and weak 
minds with the sight of apparitions. The crime was imagined to be more 
general than it really was. The Fiery Chamber was established at the arsenal 
near the Bastille in 1680. Persons of the first quality were cited before it: 
among others, two nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, the duchess of Bouillon, and 
the countess of Soissons, mother of Prince Eugene. They were not ordered 


into custody, as we are told in the history of Reboulet. He is not less 
mistaken when he asserts that the duchess appeared before her judges with 
so many friends that she would have been in no danger even if she had been 
guilty. What friends could at that time have screened anybody from justice? 
The duchess of Bouillon was accused of nothing but indulging an absurd 
curiosity. 

The countess of Soissons, who retired to Brussels, was charged with 
something of a more serious nature. The marshal of Luxembourg was 
confined in the Bastille, and underwent a long examination, after which he 
remained fourteen months longer in prison. It is easy to conjecture the 
shocking reports which these accusations gave rise to in Paris. At length, 
upon la Voisin and her accomplices being burned alive, these crimes and 
inquiries discontinued. This abomination, however, was peculiar to some 
individuals, and did not corrupt the refined manners of the nation: but it left 
in the minds of men an unhappy propensity to suspect natural death of 
being occasioned by violent means. 

The same opinion which had been formed concerning the unhappy fate 
of Henrietta of England, duchess of Orleans, was afterward revived with 
respect to her daughter, Mary Louisa, who was married in 1679 to Charles 
II., king of Spain. That young princess set out for Madrid with regret. 
Mademoiselle had often said to the duke of Orleans, brother to the king, 
“Do not carry your daughter so often to court; she will be too unhappy 
elsewhere.” This young princess was desirous of marrying the dauphin. “I 
make you queen of Spain,” said the king, “what more could I do for my 
daughter?” “Ah!” returned she, “you might do much more for your niece.” 
She died in the year 1689, at the same age as her mother. It was regarded as 
an incontestable truth that the Austrian council of Charles II. was desirous 
of removing her out of the way, because she loved her country, and might 
prevent the king, her husband, from declaring for the allies, against France. 
An antidote was sent her from Versailles; but these remedies are very 
precarious, since what may cure one disorder occasioned by poison may 
increase another; and there is no universal antidote. The pretended counter- 
poison arrived after her death. Those who have read the memoirs compiled 
by the marquis de Dangeau, will find therein that the king said at supper, 
“The queen of Spain has been poisoned by eating of an eel-pie; and the 
countess of Pernitz, with the two attendants Zapata and Nina, eating it also, 
have lost their lives by the same poison.” 


After having read this extraordinary anecdote in these manuscript 
memoirs, which are said to have been carefully written by a courtier, who 
had scarcely ever quitted Louis XIV. during the space of forty years, I still 
entertain some doubt. I inquired of the king’s ancient domestics, whether it 
was true that a king always so reserved in his discourse had expressed 
himself in so indiscreet a manner. They all assured me that nothing could be 
more false. I asked the duchess of St. Pierre, on her return from Spain, 
whether the three persons mentioned had died at the same time as the 
queen; she gave me convincing proofs that they had all three survived their 
mistress. In a word, I discovered that these memoirs of the marquis de 
Dangeau were nothing more than a collection of news, written by one of his 
footmen; and this may be very easily perceived by the style, the trifling 
circumstances, and the falsehoods with which it abounds. After all these 
dismal ideas, to which the death of Henrietta of England has led us, we 
must now return to those events by which her loss was followed at court. 
The princess palatine succeeded her a year after, and was mother of the 
duke of Orleans, afterward regent of the kingdom. She was under the 
necessity of abjuring Calvinism, in order to marry the duke of Orleans; but 
she always retained a secret veneration for her own religion, which is not 
easily shaken off when it has been impressed upon the mind from infancy. 

The unfortunate adventure of one of the queen’s maids of honor in 1673, 
gave rise to a new institution. This misfortune is well known by the sonnet 
of the abortion, which has been so frequently cited. 


Toi que l’amour fit par un crime, 

Et que ’honneur défait par un crime a son tour, 
Funeste ouvrage de |’ amour, 

De |’honneur funeste victime, etc. 


O thou! who diest imperfect and unborn, 
Sad compound of creation and decay, 
Embryo unformed, denied the light of day, 
Of blank and being the reproach and scorn, 
Produced by guilty love’s impetuous tide, 
By guilty honor in its turn destroyed, 

The fatal work of love by stealth enjoyed, 
The hapless victim of stern honor’s pride: 


O let me calm the tempest of my breast; 

For thou in dark oblivion’s shade at rest 

Feelest not these horrors of internal strife. 

In thee two rival powers their empire prove, 

And love in spite of honor gave thee life; 

But honor slew thee e’en in spite of love. 

The dangerous situation of maid of honor in a gay and voluptuous court 
occasioned twelve ladies of the bedchamber to be substituted in the room of 
the twelve maids of honor; and this regulation has ever since continued in 
the queen’s household. This institution rendered the court more numerous 
and magnificent, by fixing there the husbands and relatives of these ladies, 
which increased the number of those who attended the court, and made it 
more brilliant. 

The princess of Bavaria, who had espoused the dauphin, added lustre and 
vivacity to the court. The marchioness of Montespan always attracted the 
chief attention: but at last she ceased to please; and her violent emotions of 
grief by no means conciliated the almost alienated affection of the monarch. 
However, her connection with the court always continued, as she was 
possessed of a responsible place there, being superintendent of the queen’s 
household. Her connection with the king remained likewise on account of 
the children he had by her, the force of habit, and the ascendency she had 
acquired. 

She retained all the outward show of esteem and friendship, but that was 
no consolation to her; and the king, afflicted at being the occasion of her 
frequent inquietudes, and inspired by another passion, already began to find 
pleasure in conversing with Madame de Maintenon, which he no longer 
enjoyed with his former mistress. He found himself at once divided between 
Madame de Montespan, whom he could not forsake, Mademoiselle 
Fontagne, whom he loved, and Madame de Maintenon, whose conversation 
was necessary to his distracted mind. The rivalry of these three kept the 
whole court in suspense. It reflects great honor on Louis XIV. that none of 
these intrigues had any influence on public affairs; and that love, which 
disturbed the court, never caused the least disturbance in the kingdom. 
There cannot, in my opinion, be a better proof that the soul of Louis was as 
great as it was tender. 

I should even look upon these court intrigues, which have no connection 
with state affairs, as undeserving of a place in this history, if the name of 


Louis XIV. did not render everything interesting, and if the veil had not 
been removed from those mysteries by several historians, who have for the 
most part disfigured them. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XXIV. 


Montespan. — At the end of the memoirs above mentioned is printed a 
history of the amours of Mademoiselle and M. de Lauzun. It is the work of 
some valet de chambre. Verses on a parallel with the history are subjoined, 
and with all the absurdities which the Dutch book-sellers have long had a 
sort of a privilege to impose upon the world. 

We should place in the same class most of the stories concerning 
Mademoiselle to be met with in the memoirs of Madame de Maintenon: it is 
there said, that, in 1681, one of the ministers of the duke of Lorraine came 
disguised like a beggar, and presenting himself before Mademoiselle in 
church, showed her a prayer-book upon which was written: “From the duke 
of Lorraine,” and that he afterward endeavored to prevail on her to declare 
the duke her heir. (Vol. ii., page 204.) This fable is copied from the 
adventure of Queen Clothilde; whether true or false, Mademoiselle takes no 
notice of it in her memoirs, in which she seldom omits little circumstances. 
The duke of Lorraine had no pretensions to the succession of 
Mademoiselle: add to this that she had in 1679 appointed the duke of Maine 
and the count of Toulouse her heirs. 

The author of these wretched memoirs says, on page 207, that the duke 
of Lauzun, on his return, looked upon Mademoiselle in no other light but as 
a woman inflamed by an impure passion. She was his wife, and he himself 
acknowledged it. It is hardly possible to write a greater number of 
falsehoods in a more indecent style. 


CHAPTER XXV. ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS. 


The youth and beauty of Mademoiselle de Fontagne, the birth of a son, 
whom she bore to the king in 1680, and the title of duchess, with which she 
was graced, all conspired to prevent Madame de Maintenon from obtaining 
the first place, to which, as yet, she dared not aspire, and which she 
afterward possessed; but the duchess of Fontagne and her son died in 1681. 
The marchioness de Montespan, having now no declared rival, was no 
longer able to preserve a heart wearied with her and her etemal 
complainings. When men are past the vigor of youth, they almost all require 
the company of an agreeable woman; the weight of public affairs, 
especially, renders such a relaxation extremely necessary. The new favorite, 
Madame de Maintenon, who perceived the secret power she was daily 
acquiring, conducted herself with that artful address which is so natural to 
the female sex, and is by no means displeasing to the male. She one day 
wrote to Madame de Frontenac, her cousin, in whom she reposed the most 
perfect confidence: “When he leaves me, he is always in affliction, but 
never in despair.” While her interest was thus increasing, and that of 
Madame de Montespan was drawing toward an end, the two rivals saw each 
other every day, sometimes with a secret uneasiness, and sometimes with a 
transient familiarity, which the necessity of conversing together and the 
fatigue of perpetual constraint obliged them to assume. They both agreed to 
write memoirs of all that passed at court. The work was never brought to 
any degree of perfection. Madame de Montespan was wont, in the latter 
years of her life, to divert herself in reading some of these memoirs to her 
friends. That spirit of devotion, which mingled itself in all these secret 
intrigues, contributed still more to strengthen the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, and to weaken that of Madame de Montespan. The king began 
to reproach himself for his attachment to a married woman, and felt this 
scruple the more sensibly as he no longer felt the power of love. Things 
continued in this state of perplexity until 1685, a year rendered memorable 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Scenes of a very different nature 
were then presented to the public view: on the one hand, the despair and 
flight of a part of the nation; on the other, new feasts at Versailles, Trianon 
and Marly built, Nature forced in all these beautiful spots, and gardens 
formed with all the taste and elegance that art could bestow. The marriage 


of the grandson of the great Condé to Mademoiselle de Nantes, the king’s 
daughter by Madame de Montespan, was the last triumph of that mistress, 
who now began to retire from court. 

The king afterward disposed in marriage of two other children whom he 
had by the same lady; Mademoiselle de Blois to the duke de Chartres, 
whom we have since seen regent of the kingdom; and the duke de Maine to 
Louisa Benedicta de Bourbon, granddaughter of the great Condé, and sister 
of the present duke, a princess distinguished by her wit, and her taste for the 
polite arts. Those who have approached the royal palace, or the palace de 
Sceaux, know that all the popular reports relating to her marriage, and 
retailed in so many histories, are absolutely false and groundless. You will 
find it reported in more than twenty different volumes, that the house of 
Orleans and the house of Condé rejected the proposals with indignation: 
you will find it written that the princess, the duke de Chartres’s mother, 
threatened her son; nay, that she even beat him. The “Anecdotes of the 
Constitution,” relates, with a very serious air, that the king having employed 
Abbe du Bois, sub-preceptor to the duke de Chartres, to negotiate the 
match, the abbé found great difficulty in succeeding; and that he asked the 
cardinal’s hat as a reward for his labor. Whatever relates to the court is 
written with as little regard to truth in several of our modern histories. 

Before the marriage between the duke and Mademoiselle de Nantes was 
celebrated, the marquis de Seignelay gave the king an entertainment worthy 
of that monarch in the gardens de Sceaux, laid out by LenOdtre with as much 
taste and elegance as those of Versailles; and the entertainment was 
embellished by a representation of “L’Idylle de la Paix,” composed by 
Racine. There was another tournament at Versailles; and, after the marriage, 
the king displayed a scene of uncommon magnificence, of which Cardinal 
Mazarin had given the first specimen in 1656. There were placed in the hall 
of Marly four shops, filled with all the richest and most exquisite curiosities 
that the industry of the Parisian artists could produce. These four shops 
were so many superb decorations, representing the four seasons of the year. 
Madame de Montespan kept one of them with the dauphin; her rival kept 
another with the duke de Maine. The two newly-married noblemen had 
each his shop; the duke with Madame de Thiange; and the duchess, who, on 
account of her youth, could not decently keep a shop with a man, was with 
Madame de Chevereuse. The ladies and gentlemen who were named for this 
excursion drew by lot the jewels with which these shops were adored. 


Thus the king made presents to all his court, in a manner worthy of himself. 
The lottery of Cardinal Mazarin was neither so ingenious nor so brilliant. 
These lotteries had formerly been used by the Roman emperors; but none of 
them ever thought of heightening their magnificence by such an air of 
gallantry 

After the marriage of her daughter, Madame de Montespan appeared no 
more at court. She continued to live in Paris with great dignity. She had a 
large annuity settled upon her for life; the king ordered a pension of a 
thousand louis d’or to be paid her every month. She went yearly to drink the 
waters at Bourbon; and married the young women in the neighborhood, to 
whom she gave portions. She was now past the age when the imagination, 
struck with lively impressions, sends people to a nunnery. She died at 
Bourbon in 1707. 

About a year after the marriage of Mademoiselle de Nantes, the prince of 
Condé died at Fontainebleau, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. His death 
was occasioned by a disease which was rendered more violent by a journey 
he took to visit the duchess, who was seized with smallpox. From this 
anxious concern for the safety of the duchess, which cost him his life, one 
may easily judge whether he had any aversion to the marriage of his 
grandson with the daughter of the king and Madame de Montespan, as has 
been reported by all those lying gazettes with which Holland was then 
overrun. We even find, in a history of the prince of Condé, produced from 
the same repositories of ignorance and imposture, that the king took 
pleasure in mortifying that prince on all occasions; and that, at the marriage 
of the princess of Conti, daughter to Madame de la Valliére, the secretary of 
state refused him the title of High and Mighty Lord, as if that were a title 
commonly given to the princes of the blood. But how could the author, who 
composed the history of Louis XIV. in Avignon, partly from these wretched 
memoirs, be so ignorant of the world, and of the custom of our court, as to 
relate the like falsehoods? 


Meanwhile, after the marriage of the duchess, and the total eclipse of the 
mother, Madame de Maintenon, victorious over all opposition, gained such 
an ascendency, and inspired Louis XIV. with so much love, and so many 
scruples of conscience, that, by the advice of Father de la Chaise, he 
married her privately in the month of January, 1686, in a little chapel, which 
stood at the end of the apartment that was afterward possessed by the duke 


of Burgundy. There was no contract, nor any articles of marriage. Harlay de 
Chanvalon, archbishop of Paris, assisted by the confessor, gave them the 
nuptial benediction. Montchevreuil and Bontems, first valet de chambre, 
were present as witnesses. It is no longer possible to suppress this fact, 
which has been mentioned by so many authors, who have been mistaken, 
however, with regard to the names, the place, and the dates. Louis XIV. was 
then in his forty-eighth year, and the lady he married in her fifty-second. 
This king, already covered with glory, was desirous of mingling the 
innocent pleasures of a private life with the cares of state. The marriage did 
not engage him in anything unworthy of his rank; and it was always a 
doubtful point at court, whether Madame de Maintenon was married or not. 
She was respected as the choice of the king, but never treated as queen. 

We are apt to consider the fate of this lady as something very surprising, 
though history supplies us with many instances of greater and more 
distinguished fortunes, which had a meaner and lower origin. The 
marchioness de St. Sebastian, married to Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia, 
was not superior to Madame de Maintenon; Catherine, empress of Russia, 
was greatly inferior; and the first wife of James II., king of England, was far 
beneath her, according to the prejudices of Europe, unknown in other parts 
of the world. 

She was of an ancient family, and granddaughter of Theodore-Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, gentleman of the bedchamber to Henry IV. Her father, Constant 
d’Aubigné, having formed a design of settling in Carolina, and having 
applied to the English for that purpose, was thrown into prison in the castle 
of Trompette; whence he was delivered by the daughter of the governor, 
whose name was de Cardillac, a gentleman of Bourdelois. Constant 
d’Aubigné married his benefactress in 1627, and carried her along with him 
to Carolina: but returning to France, in a few years after, they were both 
committed to custody, at Niort in Poitou, by order of the court. It was in this 
prison of Niort that Frances d’ Aubigné was born in 1635: a woman destined 
by heaven to suffer all the hardships and to enjoy all the favors of fortune. 
Carried to America at three years of age; left on the shore by the negligence 
of a servant, where she was on the point of being devoured by a serpent; 
brought back an orphan at ten years of age; educated with great severity in 
the house of Madame de Neuillant, a relative, and mother of the duchess de 
Navailles. She was so happy as to marry, in 1651, Paul Scarron, who lived 
near her in Hell street. Scarron was of an ancient family belonging to the 


parliament, and illustrious by its great alliances; but the character of a wit, 
and of burlesque writer, which he bore, lessened his dignity, although it 
made him more generally beloved. It was, however, a very lucky incident 
for Mademoiselle d’Aubigné to get this man for a husband, deformed and 
impotent as he was, and possessed of but a small fortune. Before her 
marriage, she abjured the Calvinistic religion, which was her own as well as 
that of her ancestors. Her beauty and her wit were such that she soon began 
to be distinguished. Her acquaintance was eagerly courted by the best 
company in Paris; and this part of her youth was doubtless the happiest time 
of her life. After her husband’s death, in 1660, she solicited the king for a 
small pension of fifteen hundred livres, which Scarron had enjoyed. At last, 
after some years had elapsed, the king gave her a pension of two thousand; 
addressing her at the same time in the following strain: “Madame, I have 
made you wait long; but you have so many friends that I was determined to 
have all the merit of this action to myself.” 

This anecdote I had from Cardinal de Fleury, who took pleasure in 
frequently repeating it, because he said that Louis XIV. paid him the same 
compliment when he gave him the bishopric of Fréjus. 


And yet it appears, from the letters of Madame de Maintenon herself, 
that she was indebted to Madame de Montespan for this small supply, 
which delivered her from extreme poverty. She was again noticed some 
years after, when there was a necessity for educating privately the duke de 
Maine, whom the king had in 1670 by the marchioness de Montespan. It 
was not surely until the year 1672 that she was chosen to superintend this 
private education. She says, in one of her letters, “If the children are the 
king’s, I will cheerfully undertake the task; but I would not willingly take 
the charge of Madame de Montespan’s children; the king must therefore 
give me orders; this is my last word.” Madame de Montespan had not two 
children until 1672, the duke de Maine, and the count de Vexin. Hence it is 
evident that the dates of Madame de Maintenon’s letters in 1670, in which 
she speaks of those two children, one of whom was not yet born, must 
necessarily be false. Almost all the dates of these printed letters are equally 
erroneous. This inaccuracy would give one reason to suspect the 
authenticity of these letters, did we not discover in them such strong marks 
of truth and ingenuity as it is almost impossible to counterfeit. 


It is a matter of no great consequence to know in what particular year 
this lady undertook the care of the natural children of Louis XIV., but the 
attention given to these minute circumstances may serve to show with what 
scrupulous exactness we have related the principal events in this history. 

The duke de Maine was born with a deformed foot. The first physician, 
d’Aquin, who was in the secret, advised sending him to the waters of 
Baréges. Strict search was made for a person of integrity who might be 
intrusted with this precious charge. The king mentioned Madame Scarron. 
M. de Louvois went privately to Paris to make the proposal to her. From 
that time she had the care of the duke de Maine’s education, being 
appointed to that employment by the king, and not by Madame de 
Montespan, as has been reported. She immediately wrote to the king, who 
was greatly charmed with her letters. Such was the beginning of her good 
fortune; her merit completed the rest. 

The king, who at first could not endure her company, passed by degrees 
from aversion to confidence, and from confidence to love. His letters, which 
still remain, are a much more precious treasure than is commonly imagined: 
they discover the mixture of religion and gallantry, of dignity and weakness, 
which is so frequently to be found in the human mind, and which filled the 
soul of Louis XIV. The mind of Madame de Maintenon seems, at once, to 
be inspired with a true ambition, and a true devotion. Her confessor, 
Gobelin, approves equally of both: he is alike a director and a courtier. His 
penitent, though guilty of ingratitude to Madame de Montespan, still 
continues to dissemble her crime. The confessor encourages the illusion; 
and she calls in religion to the assistance of her superannuated charms, in 
order to supplant her benefactress, who has now become her rival. 

This strange mixture of love and scruples on the part of the king, and of 
ambition and devotion on the part of the new mistress, seems to have 
continued from 1680 till 1686, which was the era of their marriage. 

Her elevation was only a retreat. Shut up in her apartment, which was on 
the same floor with that of the king, she confined herself to the company of 
two or three ladies, who had retired like herself; and even these she saw but 
seldom. The king went to her chamber every day after dinner, and before 
and after supper, and tarried with her until midnight. He there deliberated 
with his ministers; while Madame de Maintenon employed herself in 
reading, or in needlework; never displaying the least forwardness to talk of 
state affairs; frequently seeming to be ignorant of them; carefully avoiding 


everything that might have the least appearance of cabal or intrigue; more 
desirous of pleasing him that governed, than of governing herself; and 
husbanding her interest with the greatest economy, by never employing it 
without extreme circumspection. She did not avail herself of her place, to 
make all the dignities and great employments fall into her family. Her 
brother, the count d’Aubigné, though an old lieutenant-general, was not 
even a marshal of France. A blue ribbon, and some appropriation in the 
farms of the public revenues, were his only fortune: hence it was said to 
Marshal de Vivonne, brother of Madame de Montespan, that he had 
received his marshal’s staff in ready money. 

The marquis de Villette, her nephew, or her cousin, was only a 
commodore. Madame de Cailus, daughter of the marquis de Villette, had 
but a very small portion given her in marriage by Louis XIV. Madame de 
Maintenon, when she married her niece, d’Aubigné, to the son of the first 
marshal de Noailles, gave her but two hundred thousand livres; the king 
made up the rest. She endeavored to make the public excuse her elevation, 
in favor of her disinterestedness. The wife of the marquis de Villette, who 
was afterward Lady Bolingbroke, could obtain nothing from her. I have 
frequently heard her say that she upbraided her cousin with the little service 
she did her family; and that she told her in a passion: “You obstinately 
persist to act up to your moderate plan, and your family must be the victim 
of your moderation.” Madame de Maintenon forgot everything, when she 
was in the least apprehensive of offending Louis XIV. She had not even the 
courage to support Cardinal de Noailles against Father Letellier. She had a 
great friendship for Racine; but that friendship was not strong enough to 
protect him against a slight resentment of the king. One day, being deeply 
affected with the eloquence with which he represented the calamities of the 
people in 1698, calamities which are always exaggerated, but which have 
since been carried to a deplorable pitch, she prevailed upon her friend to 
draw up a memorial, pointing out the evil and the remedy. The king, having 
read it, and shown himself dissatisfied with the contents, she had the 
weakness to name the author, and to promise not to defend him. Racine, 
still weaker, if possible, than she, was seized with excessive grief, which 
brought him to the grave. 

The disposition which rendered her incapable of doing a service made 
her likewise incapable of doing an injury. Abbé de Choisy relates that the 
minister Louvois fell on his knees before Louis XIV. in order to dissuade 


him from marrying the widow Scarron. If Abbé de Choisy knew this fact, 
Madame de Maintenon was not ignorant of it; and yet she not only forgave 
that minister, but she even appeased the first transports of passion into 
which the blunt behavior of the marquis de Louvois sometimes threw his 
master. 

Hence it appears, that Louis XIV. in marrying Madame de Maintenon, 
only gave himself an agreeable, submissive companion. The only public 
distinction that discovered her private elevation was, that at mass she 
occupied one of those little pulpits, or gilded canopies, which seemed to be 
made for the king and queen. The devotion with which she had inspired the 
king, and which had contributed to facilitate her marriage, became by 
degrees a real and deep sense of religion, which was greatly strengthened 
by age and weariness. She had already acquired, both with the king and the 
court, the character of a foundress, by assembling at Noisi a number of 
young ladies of quality; and the king had appropriated the revenues of the 
abbey of St. Denis to this rising community. St. Cyr was built at the end of 
the park of Versailles in 1686. She gave this settlement a complete form, 
composed the regulations of it with Godet Desmarets, bishop of Chartres, 
and was herself the superior of the convent. She frequently went thither to 
pass a few hours; and when I say that melancholy determined her to follow 
these amusements, I only repeat her own words. Read what she wrote to 
Madame de la Maisonfort, of whom mention is made in the chapter on 
“Quietism.” 

“Why cannot I give you my experience? Why cannot I make you 
sensible of the melancholy that devours the Great, and of the difficulty they 
have to dispose of their time? Do you not see that I die of lowness of spirits, 
though possessed of a more splendid fortune than ever I could have hoped 
to obtain? I have been young and handsome; I have tasted pleasures; I have 
been universally beloved. In a more advanced age, I have passed some 
years in the participation of intellectual pleasures; I am now arrived at the 
summit of fortune; and I assure you, my dear, that every condition leaves a 
horrid void in the soul.” 


Could anything undeceive men with regard to the pleasures of an exalted 
station, this letter certainly would do it. Madame de Maintenon, who had no 
other cause of uneasiness than the uniformity of her life in the company of a 
great king, said one day to the count d’ Aubigné, her brother, “I can bear it 


no longer, I wish I were dead.” The answer which her brother gave her is 
well known: “You have then got a promise,” said he, “of being married to 
the Almighty.” 

Upon the king’s death, she retired wholly to St. Cyr. What is surprising is 
that the king left her no fixed salary. He recommended her to the duke of 
Orleans. She desired only a pension of eighty thousand livres. This annuity 
was regularly paid till her death, April 15, 1719. The author of her epitaph 
has affected too much to forget the name of Scarron; this name is not a 
disgrace, and the omission of it serves only to make one think that it is so. 

The court became less gay and more serious, from the time that the king 
began to lead a retired life with Madame de Maintenon; and the severe fit of 
sickness he had in 1686 contributed still more to destroy his taste for those 
splendid feasts which he had hitherto celebrated almost every year. He was 
seized with a fistula in ano. The art of surgery, which under this reign had 
made greater progress in France than in all the rest of Europe, was not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with this condition. Cardinal de Richelieu had died 
of it, for want of proper treatment. The king’s danger alarmed the whole 
nation. The churches were filled with crowds of people, who, with tears in 
their eyes, implored the recovery of their sovereign. This expression of 
universal pity and lamentation was somewhat akin to that which happened 
in the present age, when his successor’s life was in danger at Metz in 1744. 
These two epochs will serve as perpetual monuments to remind kings of 
what they owe to a people who love them with such a warmth of affection. 

As soon as Louis XIV. felt the first attacks of his disease, his chief 
surgeon, Felix, went to the hospitals to search for such patients as were in 
the same condition. He consulted the best surgeons; and, in conjunction 
with them, he invented some new instruments which abridged the operation, 
and rendered it less painful. The king suffered the operation without 
complaining: he caused his ministers to hold a council at his bedside the 
very same day; and that the news of his danger might occasion no change of 
measures in the courts of Europe, he gave audience to the foreign 
ambassadors next day. To this fortitude of mind may be added the 
generosity with which he rewarded Felix, to whom he gave an estate which 
was then worth fifty thousand crowns. 

After this the king went no more to the public shows. The dauphiness of 
Bavaria, being seized with a deep melancholy, and oppressed with a 
lowness of spirits, which brought her to the grave in 1690, refused to join in 


any party of pleasure, and obstinately persisted in immuring herself in her 
chamber. She was fond of learning; she had composed some verses; but in 
her melancholy she was fond of nothing but solitude. 

It was the convent of St. Cyr that revived the taste for the Polite arts. 
Madame de Maintenon entreated Racine, who had renounced the theatre for 
the court and Jansenism, to write a tragedy that might be acted by her 
pupils; and she desired the subject might be taken from the Bible. Racine 
composed “Esther.” This play, having been first represented in the convent 
of St. Cyr, was afterward acted several times at Versailles before the king in 
the winter of 1689. The prelates and Jesuits were eager to obtain permission 
to see this remarkable play. 

It is somewhat surprising that this play was, at this time, universally 
approved; and that, two years after “Athalie,” which was acted by the same 
persons, was as universally condemned. The case was quite the reverse 
when they were played at Paris, long after the author’s death, and when all 
party distinctions were utterly abolished. “Athalie” was presented in 1717, 
and was received, as it deserved, with great applause; and “Esther,” which 
was presented in 1721, excited no other feeling in the breasts of the 
spectators than languor and weariness, and never appeared more. But there 
were now no courtiers so complaisant as to recognize Esther in Madame de 
Maintenon, and so malicious as to discover Vashti in Madame de 
Montespan, Haman in M. de Louvois, and especially the Huguenots, who 
were persecuted by that minister, in the proscription of the Jews. The 
impartial public could discover nothing in that piece but a plot without 
probability, and incapable of interesting the affections; and a frantic king, 
who had lived six months with his wife without knowing who she was, and 
who having, without the least pretext, given orders for butchering a whole 
nation, afterward caused his favorite to be hanged with as little reason. But, 
notwithstanding the imperfection of the plot, thirty lines of “Esther” are of 
more value than many tragedies which have met with great success. These 
ingenious amusements were revived in order to forward the education of 
Adelaide of Savoy, duchess of Burgundy, who was brought to France at 
eleven years of age. 

It is one of the many contradictions in our manners, that theatrical 
exhibitions should be branded with a mark of infamy, and yet be considered 
as an amusement the most noble and most worthy of persons of royal birth. 
A little theatre was built in the apartments of Madame de Maintenon, on 


which the duchess of Burgundy and the duke of Orleans played with such 
persons of the court as were most remarkable for their wit and abilities. The 
famous actor, Baron, gave them lessons, and played with them. Most of the 
tragedies of Duché, valet de chambre to the king, were composed for this 
theatre; and Abbé Genét, almoner to the duchess of Orleans, wrote some 
plays for the duchess of Maine, which that princess and her court 
represented. 

These amusements formed the taste of and enlivened society. How could 
the marquis de la Fare say in his memoirs, that “after the death of the 
dauphiness, all was play, confusion, and impoliteness?” The courtiers 
frequently played in their excursions to Marly and Fontainebleau, but never 
in the apartment of Madame de Maintenon; and the court has always been 
considered as the standard of the most perfect politeness. The duchess of 
Orleans, then duchess of Chartres, the duchess of Maine, the princess of 
Conti, and Madame the duchess disproved by their conduct what the 
marquis de la Fare asserts. This man, in the social intercourses of life, 
discovered the greatest sweetness of temper, and yet his writings may 
almost be considered as a satire. He was dissatisfied with the government: 
he passed his time in a society of men who made a merit of condemning the 
court; and this society converted a man of a most amiable disposition into a 
historian who is sometimes unjust. 

But neither he, nor any of those who have censured Louis XIV. with so 
much severity, can deny that till the battle of Héchstadt, he was the most 
powerful, the most magnificent, and the greatest man in the world: for 
though there have been heroes, such as John Sobieski and the kings of 
Sweden, who have eclipsed him as a warrior, no one has ever been able to 
eclipse him as a monarch. It must also be owned that he supported and 
repaired his losses. He had failings; he committed faults; but would those 
who condemn him have been able to equal him had they been in his place? 

The duchess of Burgundy improved daily in beauty and merit. The 
praises bestowed upon her sister in Spain inspired her with an emulation, 
which redoubled her talent of pleasing. She was not a perfect beauty; but 
she had a countenance like that of her son, an air of grandeur, and a majestic 
stature. These advantages were greatly embellished by her wit, and still 
more by her extreme desire of meriting the praises of all the world. She 
was, like Henrietta of England, the idol and the pattern of the court, and 
possessed of a still higher rank, as she was on the point of ascending the 


throne. France expected from the duke of Burgundy such a government as 
the sages of antiquity have figured to themselves, but whose austerity would 
be softened by the virtues and accomplishments of this princess, which 
were of a nature to be more sensibly felt than the philosophy of her 
husband. Everybody knows how these hopes were frustrated. It was the fate 
of Louis XIV. to see all his family in France die premature deaths; his wife 
in the forty-fifth year of her age; his son in the fiftieth; and in a year after he 
had lost his son, he saw his grandson, the dauphin, his wife, and their eldest 
son, the duke of Brittany carried to St. Denis in the same funeral car, in 
April, 1712; while the youngest of their children, who afterward mounted 
the throne, was in his cradle at the point of death. The duke of Berry, 
brother of the duke of Burgundy, followed them two years after; and at the 
same time his daughter was carried from her cradle to her grave. 

These lamentable losses made such a deep impression on the minds of 
men, that I have seen several persons in the minority of Louis XV. who 
could not mention them without tears: but amidst so many untimely deaths, 
the fate of him who seemed likely to fill the throne in a short time was most 
to be lamented. 

The same suspicions which prevailed at the death of Madame, and at that 
of Maria Louisa, queen of Spain, were now revived with double fury. The 
excess of the public grief might almost have excused the calumny, could 
anything have excused it. It was unreasonable to suppose that anyone would 
have taken off, by a violent death, so many royal persons, and yet have left 
alive the only one that could avenge them. The disease of which the 
dauphin of Burgundy and his wife and son died was an epidemic purple 
fever. This distemper destroyed more than five hundred persons in Paris in 
the space of a month. The duke of Bourbon, grandson of the prince of 
Condé, the duke de la Trimouille, Madame de la Vallieére, and Madame de 
Listenai, were seized with it at court. The marquis de Gondrin, son of the 
duke of Antin, died of it in two days. His wife, afterward countess of 
Toulouse, was at the point of death. This disease overran all France. In 
Lorraine it carried off the eldest son and daughter of Francis, that duke of 
Lorraine who was destined by heaven to be one day emperor, and to raise 
the house of Austria from its state of depression. 

Meanwhile it was sufficient that a physician called Bouden, a 
debauched, forward, and ignorant fellow, used the following expression: 


“We do not understand such diseases.” This, I say, was sufficient to make 
calumny rage without control. 

The prince had a laboratory, and studied chemistry, as well as several 
other arts; this was an unanswerable proof. The clamor of the public was so 
terrible that one must have been a witness of it in order to believe it. Several 
pamphlets, and some wretched histories of Louis XIV. would eternize these 
suspicions, did not men who have had better opportunities of information 
take pains to destroy them. I will venture to say that, as I have long been 
sensible of the injustice of mankind, I have made several inquiries to arrive 
at the truth; and the following account has been frequently repeated to me 
by the marquis de Canillac, one of the most worthy men in the nation, and 
intimately connected with the suspected prince, of whom he had afterward 
just reason to complain. The marquis de Canillac, amidst all this public 
clamor, went to visit him in his palace. He found him stretched at full length 
on the ground, bathed in tears, and frantic with despair. His chemist, 
Homberg, ran to the Bastille, to surrender himself a prisoner; but no orders 
had been given to receive him, and accordingly he was not admitted. The 
prince himself — who would believe it! — in the excess of his grief, 
desired to be taken into custody, and to have an opportunity of clearing his 
innocence by a formal trial; and his mother joined him in demanding this 
cruel satisfaction. The lettre de cachet was made out, but was not signed; 
and the marquis alone, amidst this general ferment, preserved so much 
presence of mind as to perceive the dangerous consequences of such a 
desperate measure. He prevailed upon the prince’s mother to oppose this 
ignominious lettre de cachet. The monarch who granted it, and the prince 
who demanded it, were equally unhappy. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XXV. 


Montespan. — The memoirs published under the name of Madame de 
Maintenon relate that she said to Madame de Montespan, in speaking of her 
dreams: “I dreamed that we were on the grand staircase of Versailles; I was 
ascending, you were descending; I mounted to the clouds, you went to 
Fontevraut.” This story is borrowed from the famous duke d’Epernon, who 
met Cardinal Richelieu on the staircase of the Louvre in 1624. The cardinal 
asked him: “What news?” “None,” said he, “except that you are going up, 
and I am coming down.” But the beauty of the allusion is destroyed by 


adding that from a staircase one could mount to the clouds. It is to be 
remarked that in most books of anecdotes, in the era, the authors always 
ascribe to their speakers things that have been said a century, or even 
several centuries before. 

Montchevreuil. — And not the chevalier de Fourbin, as the “Memoirs” 
of Choisy assert. None are intrusted with such a secret but faithful 
domestics and people attached by their place to the person of their master. 
There was no formal act of celebration: that is only employed to prove the 
reality of the wedding; but the present marriage was a marriage of 
conscience. How could anyone have the impudence to report, that after the 
death of Harlay, archbishop of Paris, which happened in 1695, almost ten 
years after the marriage, his lackeys found the form of the marriage 
ceremony in his old breeches? This story, which is even too mean for 
lackeys, is only to be found in the “Memoirs” of Maintenon. 

Maintenon. — It is said, in the pretended “Memoirs” of Maintenon (tom. 
i, page 216) that for a long time she lay in the same bed with the celebrated 
Ninon l’Enclos, according to the hearsay reports of the abbé de 
Chateauneuf, and of the author of the “Age of Louis XIV.” But there is not a 
syllable of such an anecdote to be found in the author of the “Age of Louis 
XIV.” nor in the remaining works of the abbé de Chateauneuf. The author of 
Maintenon’s “Memoirs” quotes only at random. This circumstance is 
mentioned nowhere, except in the “Memoirs” of the marquis de la Fare, 
page 190, Amsterdam edition. It was a custom, it is true, for people to share 
their beds with their friends; and this custom, which is now extinct, was 
very ancient, even at court. We find, in the “History of France,” that Charles 
IX., in order to save the count de Brissac from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, advised him to sleep at the Louvre in his bed; and that the 
duke of Guise and the prince of Condé lay together for a long time. 

Maintenon. — Who would imagine, that, in the “Memoirs of Madame de 
Maintenon” (iii, page 237), it should be said that this minister was afraid of 
being poisoned by the king. Strange that in Paris we should publish horrid 
falsehoods at the end of so many ridiculous fables. 


This stupid and shocking story is founded on a common report, which 
was spread abroad after the death of the marquis de Louvois. This minister 
was using the waters, which Seron, his physician, had prescribed for him, 
and which la Ligerie, his surgeon, made him drink. This is the same Ligerie 


who gave the public the remedy which is now called the Poudre des 
Chartreux. This la Ligerie has frequently told me that he apprised M. de 
Louvois of the great risk he ran by laboring while he drank the waters. The 
minister, however, continued to attend to business as usual. He died 
suddenly on July 16, 1691, and not in 1692, as the author of these false 
memoirs asserts. La Ligerie opened his body and found no other cause of 
his death than what he had foretold. Some people suspected that Seron had 
poisoned a bottle of these waters. We have seen how common these 
injurious suspicions then were. It was pretended that a neighboring 
gentleman, whom Louvois had greatly provoked and abused, bribed Seron. 
Some of these anecdotes are to be found in the “Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Fare,” page 249. The family of the marquis de Louvois did even imprison a 
native of Lavay, who was a menial servant in the house; but this poor man, 
who was perfectly innocent, was soon released. But if people suspected, 
though very unreasonably, that a prince, who was an enemy to France, 
endeavored to take away the life of a minister of Louis XIV., this surely 
could never be a reason for suspecting Louis himself of the same crime. 

The same author, who, in the “Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon,” has 
collected such a heap of falsehoods, alleges, in the same place, that the king 
said that he had got rid in one year of three men whom he could not endure; 
the marshal de la Feuillade, the marquis de Seignelay, and the marquis de 
Louvois. In the first place, M. de Seignelay did not die in 1691, but in 1690. 
In the second place, to whom did Louis XIV., who always spoke with great 
circumspection and like a gentleman; to whom did he address these 
imprudent and hateful words? To whom did he discover such a cruel and 
ungrateful heart? To whom could he say that he was glad that he had got rid 
of three men who had served him with so much zeal and fidelity? Is it 
lawful thus to blacken, without the least proof, without the least appearance 
of probability, the memory of a king, who was always known to speak with 
great prudence? Every sensible reader beholds with contempt and 
indignation this collection of lies, with which the public is surfeited. 

Maintenon — The author of the “Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon” 
(tom. iv) in a chapter entitled “Mademoiselle Choin.” says that the dauphin 
was in love with one of his own sisters, and that he afterward married 
Mademoiselle Choin. These popular reports are known to be false by every 
sensible man. One should not only be a contemporary, but should be 
furnished with proofs before he ventures to advance such anecdotes as 


these. There never was the least evidence of the dauphin’s having married 
Mademoiselle Choin. To revive, after the expiration of sixty years, these 
common reports, so vague, so improbable, and so generally condemned, is 
not to write history; it is to compile at random the most scandalous 
falsehoods, in order to gain money. Upon what foundation has this writer 
the impudence to advance, in page 244, that the duchess of Burgundy said 
to her husband: “If I were dead, would you compose the third volume of 
your family?” He makes Louis XIV. and all the princes and ministers talk as 
though he had heard them. There is scarcely a page in the memoirs that is 
not filled with such barefaced lies as justly to excite the indignation of 
every virtuous person. 

Louis the Great. — If greatness of soul consists in a love of pageantry, 
an ostentation of fastidious pomp, a prodigality of expense, an affectation of 
munificence, an insolence of ambition, and a haughty reserve of 
deportment, Louis certainly deserved the appellation of Great. Qualities 
which are really heroic we shall not find in the composition of his character. 

Abbé Castel de St. Pierre, author of several strange performances, in 
which there are many things of a philosophical, but very few of a practical, 
nature, has left behind him some political annals, from 1658 till 1739, 
which are probably suppressed. He, in several places, condemns the 
administration of Louis XIV. with great severity; and will not, by any 
means, allow him the title of Louis the Great. If by Great he means perfect, 
this title to be sure does not belong to him; but from these memoirs written 
with the hand of that monarch, it appears that he had as good political 
principles at least as the abbé de St. Pierre. 

Marquis de Canillac. — The author of the “Life of the Duke of Orleans” 
was the first that mentioned these cruel suspicions. He was a Jesuit of the 
name of La Motte, who preached at Rouen against this prince during his 
regency, and who afterward took refuge in Holland under the name of La 
Hode. He was acquainted with some public facts. He says (tom. i, ) that the 
prince who was so unjustly suspected, offered to surrender himself a 
prisoner; and this is very true. La Motte had no opportunity of knowing how 
M. de Canillac opposed this step, which was so injurious to the prince’s 
innocence. All the other anecdotes he relates are false. Reboulet, who 
copied his, says (tom. viii, ) the youngest child of the duke and duchess of 
Burgundy was saved by the counter-poison of Venice. There is no counter- 
poison of Venice that is thus given at random. Physic knows no general 


antidotes that cure a disease, the cause of which is unknown. All the stories 
which were spread abroad in the world at that unhappy time are no more 
than a collection of popular errors. 

It is a falsehood of little consequence in the compiler of the “Memoirs of 
Madame de Maintenon” to say that the duke of Maine was then at the point 
of death. It is a childish calumny to say that the author of “The Age of 
Louis XIV.” rather confirms than destroys the credit of these stories. 

Never was history disgraced with more absurd falsehoods than in these 
pretended memoirs. The author pretends to have written them in 1753. He 
supposes that the duke and duchess of Burgundy, and their eldest son, died 
of smallpox. He advances this falsehood to give himself an opportunity to 
speak of inoculation; an experiment that was not tried till May, 1756. Thus 
in the same page we find him speaking in 1753 of what happened in 1756; 
and he expresses himself thus: “This 24th of April, 1753, I was interrupted, 
an order came from the king to tear me from my family and myself.” He 
then relates how he was thrown into prison; and accuses persons who never 
saw him of having informed the government against him. The same man, in 
the edition of “The Age of Louis XIV.,” which he published at Frankfort in 
1752, had attacked, in his notes, the memory of the duke of Orleans, on p 
and 347, tom. ii of this spurious edition. 

Learning has been infected with so many kinds of defamatory libels, and 
the Dutch have published so many false memoirs and injurious aspersions 
on the government and the people that it is the duty of every faithful 
historian to caution the reader against the imposture. 


CHAPTER XXVI. LAST YEARS OF LOUIS XIV. 


Louis XIV. concealed his grief from the world, and appeared in public as 
usual: but in private the pain of so many misfortunes pierced him to the 
heart, and threw him into convulsions. He met with all these domestic 
losses toward the conclusion of an unsuccessful war, before he was sure of 
obtaining a peace, and at a time when famine laid waste the kingdom; and 
yet he was never seen to sink under his afflictions. 

The remaining part of his life was unhappy. The disordered state of the 
finances, which he was unable to rectify, alienated the minds of the people. 
The unbounded confidence he placed in Father Letellier, a man of too 
violent passions, completed the disgust. It is remarkable that the public, 
who freely forgave him his love to his mistress, could never forgive him his 
attachment to his confessor. He lost, during the last three years of his life, in 
the minds of most of his subjects, all the respect and esteem he had gained 
by his great and memorable actions. 

Deprived of almost all his children, his love which was now redoubled to 
the duke of Maine and the count of Toulouse, his illegitimate sons, caused 
him to declare them heirs to the crown, them and their descendants, in 
default of princes of the blood, by an edict that was registered without 
opposition in 1714. He thus tempered, by the law of nature, the severity of 
positive laws, which deprive children born out of marriage of all right of 
succeeding to their father’s estate: but kings dispense with this law. He 
thought he might safely do for his own blood what he had done for several 
of his subjects. He imagined, particularly, that he might make the same 
establishment for two of his children, which he had caused to be made in 
parliament for the princes of the house of Lorraine. He afterward raised 
them to the same rank as princes of the blood, in 1715. The suit commenced 
by the princes of the blood against the legitimated princes is well known. 
The latter preserved for themselves and their children the honors conferred 
on them by Louis XIV., but the fate of their posterity must depend on time, 
on merit, and on fortune. Louis XIV. was seized about the middle of 
August, 1715, on his return from Marly, with the disease that brought him 
to the grave. His legs were swelled; a mortification began to appear. The 
earl of Stair, the English ambassador, laid a wager, according to the custom 
of his country, that the king would not outlive the month of September. The 


duke of Orleans, who in his journey to Marly had no attendants, had now 
the whole court about him. An empiric, in the last days of the king’s illness, 
gave him an elixir which revived his spirits. He ate, and the empiric 
affirmed he would recover. The crowds which surrounded the duke of 
Orleans began to diminish apace. “If the king eats a second time,” said the 
duke of Orleans, “I shall not have a single person in my leveé.” But the 
disease was mortal. Measures were taken for giving the regency, with an 
absolute authority, to the duke of Orleans. The king by his will, which was 
deposited with the parliament, had left it to him under great limitations; or 
rather had only appointed him the head of a council of regency, in which he 
would have had only the casting vote: and yet he said to him: “I have 
preserved to you all the rights to which you are entitled by your birth.” The 
reason was, that he did not believe there was a fundamental law in the 
kingdom which gives, during a minority, an absolute power to the 
presumptive heir of the crown. This supreme authority, which may be easily 
abused, is no doubt dangerous; but a divided authority is still more 
dangerous. He imagined that, having been so faithfully obeyed during his 
life, he would be equally so after his death, not remembering that the will of 
his father had been violated. 

Everybody knows with what greatness of soul he beheld the approach of 
death. He said to Madame de Maintenon, “I imagined it was more difficult 
to die;” and to his servants, “Why do you weep? Did you think me 
immortal?” He gave orders about several things, and even about the funeral 
solemnity. Whoever has many witnesses of his death, always dies with 
courage. Louis XIII., in his last illness, set to music the psalm De Profundis, 
which was to be sung at his funeral. The fortitude of mind with which Louis 
XIV. beheld his end was divested of that glare of ostentation which covered 
the rest of his life. He had the courage even to acknowledge his errors. His 
successor has always kept under his pillow the remarkable words which that 
monarch spoke to him as he sat up in his bed and held him in his arms. 
These words are not such as have been represented in all former histories. 
The following is a faithful copy: 

“You are soon to be the king of a great kingdom. What I would chiefly 
recommend to you is never to forget the obligation you are under to God. 
Remember that you are indebted to Him for all that you are. Endeavor to 
preserve peace with your neighbors. I have been too fond of war; in this do 
not follow my example any more than in my too expensive manner of 


living. Take counsel in everything. Endeavor to distinguish what is best, and 
always take care to pursue it. Relieve your subjects as much as you can, and 
do what I have been so unhappy as not to be able to do myself,” etc. 

This speech contains nothing of that meanness of spirit which is ascribed 
to him in some memoirs. He has been reproached for carrying some relics 
about him during the latter years of his life. His sentiments of religion were 
noble and elevated; but his confessor, who was of a different character, had 
subjected him to some practices little consistent with these sentiments, and 
now disused, in order to subject him the more absolutely to his direction. 

Though the life and death of Louis XIV. were certainly glorious, yet was 
he less lamented than he deserved. The love of novelty; the approach of a 
minority, in which everyone hoped to make a fortune; the dispute about the 
constitution, which then exasperated the minds of the people, all conspired 
to make the news of his death be received with something more than 
indifference. We beheld the same people, who, in 1686, had importuned 
heaven with tears and sighs for the recovery of their sick monarch, follow 
his funeral procession with demonstrations of a very different nature. It is 
pretended that the queen, his mother, said to him when he was very young: 
“My son, imitate your grandfather and not your father.” The king having 
asked the reason, she said: “Because, the people wept at the death of Henry 
IV. and laughed at that of Louis XIII.” 

Notwithstanding that he has been reproached with littleness of mind in 
his zeal against the Jansenists, with too much haughtiness to foreigners in 
his prosperity, with too great indulgence to several women, and too great 
severity in personal concerns, with wars undertaken without sufficient 
reason, with the burning of the Palatinate, and the persecution of the 
Protestants, yet his great qualities and glorious actions being placed in the 
scale have at last more than counterpoised all his imperfections. Time, 
which rectifies the opinions of mankind, has stamped his reputation with the 
seal of immortality; and in spite of all that has been written against him, his 
name will never be mentioned without respect, or without reviving the idea 
of an age forever memorable. If we consider him in his private character, 
we Shall find him indeed too full of his own greatness; but withal affable, 
refusing his mother a share in the administration, but performing to her all 
the duties of a son, and observing the strictest rules of decency and decorum 
in his behavior to his wife; a good father, a good master, always decent in 


public, laborious in the cabinet, exact in the management of his affairs, 
thinking justly, speaking fluently, and amiable with dignity. 

I have elsewhere remarked that he never spoke the words which have 
been ascribed to him, when the [a] first gentleman of the bedchamber and 
the grand master of the wardrobe were disputing about the honor of serving 
him: “What does it signify which of my valets serves me?” Such a coarse 
expression could never be used by a man so polite and so considerate as 
Louis XIV., and agreed but ill with what he afterward said to one of these 
gentlemen when talking of his debts: “Why do you not speak to your 
friends?” Words of a very different meaning, and of great importance, being 
accompanied with a present of fifty thousand crowns. 

Nor is it true, that he wrote to the duke de la Rochefoucauld: “I give you 
my compliments as your friend, with regard to the post of grand master of 
the wardrobe, which I give you as your king.” The historians have done him 
the honor of this letter, not remembering how very indelicate and even cruel 
it is to tell aman, whose master you are, that you are his master. This would 
be very proper were a sovereign writing to a rebellious subject; and Henry 
IV. might justly enough have said it to the duke of Mayenne before a 
reconciliation was effected. Rose, secretary of the closet, wrote the letter; 
but the king had too much good sense to send it. It was the same good sense 
that made him suppress the pompous inscriptions which Charpentier, of the 
French Academy, affixed to the paintings of Le Brun in the gallery of 
Versailles: “The Incredible Passage of the Rhine;” “The Marvellous Taking 
of Valenciennes,” etc. The king thought that “The Taking of Valenciennes,” 
and “The Passage of the Rhine,” were more expressive. Charpentier was in 
the right to adorn with inscriptions in our language the monuments of our 
country; flattery alone spoiled the execution. 

Some smart answers, and witty expressions of this prince have been 
collected, which are reducible to a very small number. It is pretended that 
when he formed the design of abolishing Calvinism in France, he said: “My 
grandfather loved the Huguenots, and did not fear them; my father feared 
them, but did not love them; for my own part, I neither love nor fear them.” 

Having given, in 1658, the place of first president of the Parliament of 
Paris to M. de Lamoignon, then master of requests, he said to him: “Had I 
known a worthier man, or a better subject, I would have chosen him.” He 
used much the same expression to Cardinal de Noailles, when he gave him 


the archbishopric of Paris. What constitutes the merit of these words is that 
they were true, and inspired a principle of virtue. 

It is said that a foolish preacher having one day pointed him out at 
Versailles — a rashness that is not allowable toward a private man, and far 
less toward a king — Louis XIV. contented himself with saying to him: 
“Father, I like well enough to take my share of a sermon; but do not choose 
to be made the subject of it.” Whether he used this expression or not, it may 
serve as a lesson. 


He always expressed himself with majesty and precision, studying in 
public to speak as well as to act like a sovereign. When the duke of Anjou 
was setting out on his journey to ascend the throne of Spain, he said to him, 
in order to mark the union which would for the future unite the two nations: 
“Remember there are now no Pyrenees.” 

Nothing surely can set his character in a clearer light than the following 
memorial, written entirely with his own hand: 

“Kings are frequently obliged to do many things contrary to their 
inclination, and which shock the natural humanity of their temper. They 
should take pleasure in doing favors, and they are often forced to punish, 
and even to ruin, those to whom they naturally wish well. The interest of the 
state should hold the first place. They must force their inclinations: they 
must act in every matter of importance, so as to have no cause to reproach 
themselves with the thought of having been able to do better: but some 
private interests prevented me from following this course, and engrossed 
that attention which I should have employed in promoting the grandeur, the 
happiness, and the power of the state. There are many circumstances that 
create uneasiness; there are some so intricate that it is difficult to unravel 
them. We have confused ideas; and while that is the case, we may remain 
long without coming to any determination; but the moment we have formed 
our resolution, and are convinced that it is the best, we should carry it into 
execution. It is to the observance of this maxim that I have frequently owed 
my success in several of my undertakings. The errors I have committed, and 
which have given me infinite pain, have been owing to complaisance, and 
to a too ready compliance with the advice of others. Nothing is so 
dangerous as weakness of every kind. To be able to command others we 
must raise ourselves above them; and after having heard the opinions of all 
parties, we must fix upon that which we judge to be best, without prejudice 


or partiality, always careful not to order or execute anything unworthy of 
ourselves, of the character we bear, or of the grandeur of the state. Princes 
who have good intentions, and some knowledge of their own affairs, 
whether by experience, study, or intense application, find so many ways of 
discovering their natural disposition, that they should take particular care of 
themselves and of all around them. We should constantly be on our guard 
against ourselves, our inclinations, and our natural propensities. The 
employment of a king is grand, noble, and agreeable, especially when he 
finds himself able to perform his duty; but it is not exempted from pain, 
fatigue, and inquietude. Uncertainty sometimes occasions despair; when, 
therefore, he has employed a reasonable time in examining an affair, he 
should come to a determination, and pursue the course which he thinks 
most advisable. 

“When he labors for the state, he labors for himself; the welfare of the 
one constitutes the glory of the other. When the former is great, happy, and 
powerful, he who is the cause of all these advantages is glorious, and 
consequently should, both on his own account and that of his subjects, 
enjoy a greater share of all that is most pleasant and agreeable in life. When 
he has committed an error, he should repair it as soon as possible, and 
should allow no consideration to hinder him, not even good nature itself. 

“In 1671 there died a man who had the post of secretary of state, being 
charged with the department of foreign affairs. He was a man of capacity, 
but not without faults. He filled that important post with great ability. 

“T was some time in considering to whom I should commit this weighty 
charge; and, after mature deliberation, I found that a man who had long 
served me in the character of an ambassador was most likely to fill it with 
success. 

“T ordered him to return home: all the world approved of my choice, 
which is not always the case. On his return I put him in possession of the 
post. I knew him only by report, and by the commissions with which I had 
charged him, and which he had executed with great fidelity; but the 
employment I had now given him was too great and too extensive for his 
narrow capacity. I have not availed myself of all the advantages I might 
have obtained, and this has always been owing to my complaisance and 
good nature. At last I was obliged to order him to retire, because all that 
passed through his hands, lost that air of grandeur and importance which 
should ever attend the execution of the orders of a king of France. Had I 


been so wise as to have removed him sooner, I should have prevented many 
of the misfortunes which afterward befell me, and should have had no cause 
to reproach myself with allowing my indulgence to him to hurt the state. 
These particulars I have thought proper to mention, in order to confirm the 
truth of what I advanced above.” 

This precious and hitherto unknown monument will serve to convince 
posterity of the integrity of his heart, and the greatness of his soul. We may 
even say that he judges himself with too much severity; and that he has no 
cause to reproach himself with regard to M. de Pompone, since the great 
services and reputation of that minister determined the prince’s choice, 
which was likewise confirmed by the general approbation of the public; and 
if he condemns himself for his choice of M. de Pompone, who at least had 
the happiness to serve during a glorious period, what should he say with 
regard to M. de Chamillard, whose ministry was so unfortunate and so 
universally condemned? 

He had written several memoirs in this style, either with a view of 
keeping an account of his own conduct, or for the instruction of the 
dauphin, duke of Burgundy. These reflections succeeded the events: he 
would have attained nearer to perfection, to which his merit entitled him to 
aspire, had he been able to form to himself a philosophy superior to the 
politics and prejudices of the times — philosophy which, in the space of so 
many centuries, we have seen practised by so few sovereigns, and which 
kings are very excusable for not understanding, since it is understood by so 
few private men. 

The following are a few of the many instructions which Louis XIV. gave 
to his grandson, Philip V., when he was setting out on his journey for Spain. 
He wrote them in haste, and with a negligence that shows the soul much 
better than a studied discourse. We behold in them the father and the king. 

“Love the Spaniards, and all your subjects who are attached to your 
crown and person. Don’t prefer those that flatter you most; esteem such as, 
for the public good, will run the risk of displeasing you; these are your true 
friends. 

“Promote the happiness of your subjects; and with this view never 
undertake a war until you are forced to it, and until you have fully weighed 
and examined the reasons for and against it in your council. 

“Endeavor to lower your taxes; take care of the Indies, and of your 
fleets; give great attention to commerce, and live in a perfect union with 


France, nothing being so advantageous for both kingdoms as this union, 
which no power can resist. 


“Tf you are obliged to make war, put yourself at the head of your army. 

“Endeavor to re-establish your troops upon their former footing in all 
your dominions, and begin with those of Flanders. 

“Never neglect business for pleasure; but form to yourself a kind of plan 
which will allow you proper times for amusements and diversions. 

“Of these there are hardly any more innocent than hunting, and the 
pleasures of a country house, provided you are not too expensive in your 
decorations. 

“Give great attention to business when anyone talks to you on that 
subject; hear much at first, without making any decision. 

“When once you have acquired more knowledge, remember that it is 
your province to decide; but whatever experience you may have, be always 
sure to hear the opinions and reasonings of your council before you come to 
a decision. 

“Exert your utmost sagacity and penetration, in order to find men of the 
greatest abilities, that so you may properly employ them. 

“Take care that your viceroys and governors be always Spaniards. 

“Treat everybody well; never say a disagreeable thing to anyone; but 
distinguish people of quality and merit. 

“Show the grateful sense you have of the kindness of the late king, and 
all of those who have concurred in choosing you for his successor. 

“Place great confidence in Cardinal Portocarrero, and let him know how 
much you are pleased with the conduct he has pursued. 

“T think you ought to do something considerable for the ambassador who 
had the happiness to invite you into the kingdom, and to salute you first in 
the quality of a subject. 

“Do not forget Bedmar, who is a man of merit, and is capable of serving 
you. 

“Place an unreserved confidence in the duke d’Harcourt: he is a man of 
capacity and of honor, and will never give you any advice but what is for 
your interest. 

“Keep all the French in order. 

“Use your domestics well; but never admit them into too great a degree 
of familiarity, and far less of confidence. Employ them as long as they 


behave well; but send them back on the least fault they commit; and never 
support them against the Spaniards. 

“Have no intercourse with the queen-dowager, but such as you cannot 
dispense with. See that she quits Madrid; but let her not go out of Spain. 
Wherever she is, observe her conduct, and never allow her to interfere in 
any affairs of state. Suspect the fidelity of those who have too much 
intercourse with her. 

“Always love your relatives; remember the pain it cost them to part with 
you: preserve a constant intercourse with them, as well in small as in great 
things. Ask from us freely whatever you either want or desire to have, that 
is not to be found in your own country, and we will use the same freedom 
with you. 

“Never forget that you are a Frenchman, nor what may possibly befall 
you. When you have secured the succession of Spain by children, visit your 
kingdoms, go to Naples and Sicily, pass over to Milan, and come to 
Flanders. This will give you an opportunity of paying us a visit. Meanwhile 
visit Catalonia, Aragon, and other places. See what improvements may be 
made at Ceuta. 

“Throw some money to the people when you are in Spain, and especially 
when you enter Madrid. 

“Don’t seem to be shocked at the strange figures you may see. Ridicule 
nothing; every country has its particular manners; and you will soon be 
familiarized to what at first may appear most surprising. 

“Avoid, as much as possible, the granting of favors to those who give 
you money in order to obtain them. Give with discretion and liberality; and 
never receive any presents, unless they be trifles. If it should sometimes 
happen that you are obliged to receive them, be always sure, in a few days 
after, to return greater presents to those who gave them. 

“Have a strong box, in which you may deposit anything particular, and 
keep the key of it yourself. 

“T shall conclude with one of the most important advices I can give you. 
Do not suffer yourself to be governed. Be master yourself. Have no favorite, 
nor prime minister. Hear and consult your council; but decide yourself. And 
God, who has made you king, will give you such degrees of light and 
knowledge as are necessary for you, in proportion to the rectitude of your 
intentions.” 


Louis XIV. was more remarkable for a just and noble manner of thinking 
than for brilliant sallies of wit. Besides, we do not expect that a king should 
say memorable things, but that he should do them. What is necessary for 
every man in power is that he should never suffer anyone to leave his 
presence in a bad humor; but should render himself agreeable to all who 
approach him. We cannot always do generous actions; but we can always 
say obliging things. Louis had acquired this excellent habit. Between him 
and his court there was a perpetual interchange of all the graces that majesty 
could show without being degraded; and all the arts which eagerness to 
serve, and solicitude to please, could show without abasement. In the 
company of the ladies especially, he displayed a politeness and 
complaisance which increased that of his courtiers; and with the men he 
never missed an opportunity of saying such things as flattered their self- 
love, at the same time that they excited their emulation, and left a deep 
impression on the mind. 

One day the duchess of Burgundy, when she was very young, observing 
an officer at supper, who was remarkably disagreeable, began to jest on his 
ugliness with great freedom, and in a very high tone: “I think him, madam,” 
said the king, in a still higher tone, “one of the handsomest men in my 
kingdom; for he is one of the bravest.” 

A general officer, a man of blunt address, and who had not polished his 
manners even in the court of Louis XIV., had lost an arm in an engagement, 
and was making his complaints to the king, who, however, had rewarded 
him as much as the loss of an arm could be recompensed: “I wish,” said he, 
“T had lost my other arm likewise, that so I might never serve your majesty 
more.” “I should have been extremely sorry for that,” said the king, “both 
on your account and my own;” and immediately granted him a considerable 
favor. He was so far from saying disagreeable things, which in the mouth of 
a prince are deadly arrows, that he never indulged himself, even in the most 
innocent and harmless railleries, while private men daily use the most 
severe and cruel. 

He frequently diverted himself, and even excelled in those ingenious 
things called impromptus, and agreeable songs; and he sometimes 
composed, extempore, little parodies on the songs most in vogue, such as 
this: 


Chez mon cadet de frére, 


Le chancelier Serrant 
N’est pas trop nécessaire; 
Et le sage Boifrant 

Est celui qui sait plaire. 


There’s Phil, my younger brother, 

With Chancellor Serrant 

He seldom makes a pother; 

He likes wise Boifrant 

Much better than the other. 

And this other, which he made one day in dismissing the council: 


Le conseil a ses yeux a beau se présenter; 

Sit6t qu’il voit sa chienne, il quitte tout pour elle: 
Rien ne peut |’ arréter, 

Quand la chasse |’ appelle. 


The council in vain at his elbow appears, 

When his bitch comes across, from all business he’II fly; 

Nought else he minds, or sees, or hears, 

When once the hounds are in full cry. 

These trifles serve at least to show, that the charms of wit composed one 
of the pleasures of his court; that he partook in these pleasures; and that he 
was as Capable of living like a private man, as of acting the great monarch 
on the theatre of the world. 

His letter to the archbishop of Rheims, concerning the marquis de 
Barbésieux, though in a very careless style, does more honor to his heart 
than the most ingenious thoughts could have done to his head. He had given 
this youth the post of secretary of war, which had been formerly possessed 
by his father, the marquis de Louvois: but being soon dissatisfied with the 
conduct of his new secretary, he resolved to correct him, without giving him 
too great mortification. With this view he applied to his uncle, the 
archbishop of Rheims, and desired him to advise his nephew; and shows 
himself a master informed of everything, while he had all the tenderness of 
a father. 

“T know,” says he, “what I owe to the memory of M. de Louvois; but if 
your nephew does not alter his conduct, I shall be obliged to do what I shall 


be sorry for; but there will be a necessity for it. He has talents; but does not 
make a good use of them. He spends too much time in giving 
entertainments to the princes, instead of minding business: he neglects the 
public affairs for his pleasures. He makes the officers wait too long in his 
antechamber; he speaks to them with haughtiness, and even sometimes with 
rudeness.” 

This is all that I remember of this letter, which I once saw in the original. 
It plainly shows that Louis XIV. was not governed by his ministers, as has 
been reported; but that he knew how to govern them. 

He was fond of praise; and it were to be wished the kings were more 
fond of it, so that they might endeavor to deserve it. But Louis XIV. did not 
always swallow it, when it was too strong and excessive. When our 
academy, which always gave him an account of the subjects it proposed for 
prizes, showed him the following, “Which of all the virtues of the king 
deserves the preference?” the king blushed, and would not allow the subject 
to be treated of. He suffered, it is true, the prologues of Quinault; but it was 
in the height of his glory, and at a time when the intoxication of the people 
was some apology for his; Virgil and Horace, from a principle of gratitude, 
and Ovid, from the most contemptible meanness of spirit, loaded Augustus 
with praises far more extravagant, and, if we consider the proscriptions, 
much less deserved. 

Had Corneille said to any of the courtiers in Cardinal de Richelieu’s 
chamber, “Tell the cardinal that I understand poetry better than he,” the 
minister would never have forgiven him; and yet this is the very thing that 
Despréaux said openly to his majesty, in a dispute that happened about 
some verses which the king thought good, and Despréaux condemned. “He 
is in the right,” said the king; “he understands the subject better than I do.” 

The duke de Vendome had in his retinue a person called Villiers, one of 
those men of pleasure who make a merit of talking with a cynical freedom. 
He lodged at Versailles in the duke’s apartment: he was commonly called 
Villiers Vend6me. This man openly condemned the taste of Louis XIV., in 
music, in painting, in architecture, in gardening, and in everything else. If 
the king planted a grove, furnished an apartment, or built a fountain, Villiers 
found it to be ill-contrived, and expressed his disapprobation in very 
indiscreet terms. “It is strange,” said the king, “that Villiers should have 
chosen my house to laugh at everything I do.” Having one day met him in 
the garden, “Well,” said he to him, showing him at the same time one of his 


new performances, “has not that the good fortune to please you?” “No.” 
said Villiers. “And yet,” replied the king, “there are several people who do 
not dislike it.” “That may be,” returned Villiers; “everyone has his own way 
of thinking.” The king replied, with a smile, “It is impossible to please all 
the world.” 

One day Louis XIV. playing at tick-tack, had a doubtful throw. A dispute 
arose, and the courtiers remained in the most profound silence. At that 
instant the count de Gramont arrived. “Decide this question,” said the king 
to him. “Sire,” said the count, “your majesty is in the wrong.” “How,” 
replied the king, “can you accuse me of being in the wrong before you 
know what the question is?” “Because,” said the count, “had the matter 
been in the least doubtful, all these gentlemen would have given it for your 
majesty.” 

The duke of Antin distinguished himself in this age by a singular art, not 
of saying flattering things, but of doing them. The king went to pass a night 
at Petitbourg, when he found fault with a long alley of trees, which 
concealed the view of the river. The duke caused them to be cut down in the 
night. Next morning the king was surprised at not seeing the trees with 
which he had found fault. “It is,” replied the duke, “because your majesty 
found fault with them, that you no longer behold them.” 

We have elsewhere remarked, that the same man observing that a pretty 
large wood at the end of the canal of Fontainebleau displeased the king, at 
the minute when his majesty went to take a walk in it, everything being 
ready for the purpose, he ordered the trees to be cut down, and in a moment 
they were levelled with the ground. These are the strokes of an ingenious 
courtier, and not of a flattering sycophant. 

Louis XIV. has been accused of intolerable pride, for suffering the base 
of his statue in the Place des Victoires to be surrounded with slaves in 
fetters: but neither this statue, nor that in the Place de Vendome was erected 
by him. The statue in the Place des Victoires is a monument of the greatness 
of soul of the first marshal de la Feuillade, and of his gratitude to his royal 
master. He expended on this statue five hundred thousand livres, amounting 
nearly to a million of our present money; and the city added as much more, 
to render the place regular. It seems equally unjust to impute to Louis XIV. 
the pride of this statue, and to find nothing but vanity and flattery in the 
magnanimity of the marshal. 


Nothing was talked of but the four slaves; though they rather represent 
vices subdued than nations conquered, duelling abolished, and heresy 
destroyed; for so the inscriptions import. They likewise celebrate the 
junction of the sea, and the Peace of Nimeguen: they talk of nothing but 
benefits; and none of the slaves has the least resemblance to the people 
conquered by Louis XIV. Besides, it is an ancient practice among sculptors 
to place slaves at the feet of the statues of kings. It would be better, indeed, 
to represent there free and happy subjects. But, to conclude, we see slaves at 
the feet of the merciful Henry IV. and of Louis XIII. at Paris: we see them at 
Leghorn under the statue of Ferdinand de Medici, who never, sure, enslaved 
any nation; and we see them at Berlin under the statue of an elector, who 
repulsed the Swedes, but made no conquests. 

The neighbors of France, and even the French themselves, have, with 
great injustice, made Louis XIV. answerable for this custom. The 
inscription, “Viro immortali,” “to the immortal man,” has been accused of 
idolatry; as if that expression meant any more than the immortality of his 
glory. The inscription of Viviani, on his house at Florence, “Aides a Deo 
datce,” “the house given by God,” would be still more idolatrous. It is no 
more, however, than an allusion to the surname, Dieu-donne, and to the 
verse of Virgil, “Deus nobis heec otia fecit.” 

With regard to the statue in the Place de Vendéme, it was erected by the 
city. The Latin inscriptions, on the four sides of its base, display a more 
gross kind of flattery than the statue in the Place des Victoires. We there 
read that Louis XIV. never took arms but with reluctance. To this adulation 
he solemnly gave the lie on his deathbed, by those words, which will be 
remembered longer than these inscriptions, unknown to him, and produced 
by the meanness of spirit of some men of letters. 

The king had set apart the houses of this square for his public library. 
The place was too large: it had at first three sides, which were those of an 
immense palace. The walls were already built, when the calamities that 
happened in 1701 obliged the city to build private houses on the ruins of the 
palace, which was already begun. Thus the Louvre was never finished. Thus 
the fountain and the obelisk, which Colbert intended to raise opposite to the 
gate of Perrault, never appeared but in embryo. Thus the beautiful gate of 
St. Gervais remained in obscurity; and most of the monuments of Paris fill 
us only with sorrow. 


The nation wished that Louis XIV. had preferred his Louvre and his 
capital to the palace of Versailles, which the duke de Créqui called a 
favorite without merit. Posterity admires, with the most grateful 
remembrance, the great and noble things he did for the public welfare; but 
our admiration is mixed with censure, when we behold all the magnificence 
and defects that Louis XIV. has introduced into his house in the country. 

From all we have said it appears that Louis XIV. loved grandeur and 
glory in everything. A prince who should perform as great things as he, and 
yet be modest and humble, would be the first of kings, and Louis only the 
second. 

If he repented, on his deathbed, of having undertaken war without just 
reason, it must be owned that he did not judge by events; for, of all his wars, 
the most just, and the most indispensable — that in 1701 — was the only 
unfortunate one. 

He had by his queen, besides the dauphin, two sons and three daughters, 
who died in their infancy. His amours were more successful. There were 
only two of his natural children that died in the cradle: eight of them were 
legitimated, and five of them had children. He had likewise, by a lady who 
lived much with Madame de Montespan, a daughter, whom he never 
acknowledged, and whom he married to a gentleman near Versailles, of the 
name of Le Queue. 

Some people suspected, and not without reason, that a certain lady in the 
abbey of Moret was his daughter. She was very brown, and resembled him 
in other respects. The king, when he placed her in the convent, gave her a 
portion of twenty thousand crowns. The opinion she had of her birth gave 
her an air of pride, of which the superiors of the convent loudly complained. 
Madame de Maintenon, in a journey to Fontainebleau, went to the convent 
of Moret; and, willing to inspire this nun with more modest sentiments, 
endeavored to banish the idea that nourished her pride. “Madam,” said the 
nun, “the trouble which a lady of your rank takes to come on purpose to tell 
me that I am not the king’s daughter, fully convinces me that I am.” 

This anecdote the nuns of Moret remember to this day. 

Such a particularity of circumstances would be irksome to a philosopher; 
but curiosity, that weakness so incident to mankind, ceases almost to be a 
weakness, when it is employed about times and personages which attract 
the attention of posterity. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER XXVI. 


Philip V. of Spain. — The king of Spain profited by these wholesome 
advices: he was a virtuous prince. 

The author of the “Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon” (tom. v, ) 
accuses him of having had “a scandalous supper with the princess of Ursino 
the day after the death of his first wife,” and of having intended to marry 
that lady, whom he loads with the most bitter invectives. It must be 
observed that the princess of Ursino, who had been maid of honor to the 
deceased queen, was then in the sixtieth year of her age. These popular 
reports, which should be buried in oblivion, become calumnies that deserve 
the most severe punishment, when people have the impudence to print 
them, and endeavor to sully the most respectable names without the least 
proof. 


CHAPTER XXVII. GOVERNMENT, 
COMMERCE, LAWS, MILITARY DISCIPLINE, 
UNDER LOUIS XIV. 


This justice we owe to persons of a public character who have done good to 
the age they have lived in: that we should view the point from which they 
have set out, in order to form a just idea of the changes they have produced 
in their own country. Posterity is eternally indebted to them for the 
examples they have given, even though these are surpassed. This just glory 
is their only recompense. It is certain that the love of such glory animated 
Louis XIV.; when beginning to govern by himself, he had resolved to 
reform his kingdom, embellish his court, and perfect the arts. 

He not only imposed it as a law upon himself, to labor regularly with 
each of his ministers, but every man that was but known might obtain a 
particular audience of him, and all citizens had the liberty of presenting 
their requests and projects; the petitions were received at first by a master of 
requests, who marked them on the margin, and they were afterward sent to 
the officers of the ministers. The projects were examined in council, when 
they deserved it, and their authors were admitted more than once to discuss 
the points they contained with the ministers, in presence of their master. 
Thus we see a correspondence subsisting between the throne and the nation, 
notwithstanding absolute power. 

Louis XIV. accustomed himself to labor; and this was so much the more 
painful, as it was new to him, and the seduction of pleasures might easily 
distract him. He wrote the first despatches himself to his ambassadors. The 
most important letters were often afterward minuted with his own hand, and 
there was none written in his name which he did not cause to be read to 
him. 

Scarcely had Colbert, after the fall of Fouquet, re-established order in the 
finances, before the king remitted to his people all the arrears due on the 
imposts from 1647 till 1656, and especially three millions of taille or excise. 
The enormous duties were abolished for five hundred thousand crowns a 
year. Thus Abbé de Choisy seems either to have been very ill informed, or 
to be guilty of very great injustice, when he says that the public receipt was 


not diminished; for it is certain that it was lessened by these indulgent 
remissions, and increased by good order. 

The care of the first president, de Belliévre, assisted by the liberalities of 
the duchess d’Aiguillon, and several citizens, had established the general 
hospital. The king augmented it, and caused similar edifices to be erected in 
all the principal towns of the kingdom. 

The great roads, till that time impassable, were not neglected, and by 
degrees they have become what they are now, under the reign of Louis XV. 
— the admiration of foreigners. On whatever side you come out of Paris, 
you travel at present from fifty to sixty leagues, and in some places of the 
neighborhood, through close alleys bordered with trees. The roads made by 
the ancient Romans were more durable indeed, but not so spacious nor so 
beautiful. 

Colbert’s genius turned chiefly toward commerce, which was but weakly 
cultivated, and its grand principles were not yet known. The English, and 
the Dutch still more, carried on in their own bottoms almost the whole 
traffic of France. The Dutch, especially, loaded with our merchandise in our 
ports, and distributed it all over Europe. The king began, from 1662, to 
exempt his subjects from an impost called the duty of freight, which all the 
vessels of foreigners paid; and he granted the French the indulgence of 
transporting their merchandise themselves at less expense. It was then that 
maritime commerce had its birth. The council for that department, which at 
present continues, was established, and in it the king presided every 
fifteenth day. 

Dunkirk and Marseilles were declared free ports; and soon afterward this 
advantage drew the trade of the Levant to Marseilles, and that of the North 
to Dunkirk. 

In 1664 was formed a West India Company, and that of the East Indies 
was established the same year. Before this time France paid tribute for her 
luxuries to the Dutch. The partisans of the ancient economy, who were 
timid, ignorant, and had contracted views, declaimed in vain against a 
commerce in which a continual exchange was made of money that would 
not perish for effects which do. They did not reflect that these merchandises 
of India, which were become necessary, would be more dearly paid for by 
foreigners. We carry indeed to the East Indies more kinds of goods than we 
bring from there, and by that means Europe is impoverished. But these 
come from Peru and Mexico; they are the price of our goods carried to 


Cadiz, and there remains more of this money in France than the East Indies 
absorb of it. 

The king gave more than six millions of our present currency to the 
company. He invited rich people to embark in it. The queens, the princes, 
and all the court furnished two millions of the coin of that time. The 
superior courts gave twelve hundred thousand livres, the financiers two 
millions, the body of merchants six hundred and fifty thousand livres. So 
the whole nation seconded their king. 

This company has always subsisted; for though the Dutch had taken 
Pondicherry in 1694, and the commerce of the Indies has languished ever 
since, it has recovered in our days new strength; Pondicherry has become a 
rival to Batavia: and this India company, founded with extreme difficulty by 
the great Colbert, and re-established in our days by singular revolutions, is 
now one of the greatest resources of the kingdom. The king also founded a 
Company of the North, in 1669; he invested funds in it, as he did in that of 
the Indies. It was then very plain that commerce is no disgrace to any, since 
the greatest houses interested themselves in these establishments, after the 
example of the monarch. 

The West India Company was no less encouraged than the others. The 
king furnished the tenth part of all the funds. 

He granted thirty francs per ton for exportation, and forty for 
importation. All those who had vessels built in the ports of the kingdom 
received five livres for each ton they contained. 

Yet one cannot forbear being very much surprised that Abbé de Choisy 
has censured these establishments in his memoirs, which cannot be read 
without some mistrust. We are sensible in our days of all that Colbert did 
for the benefit of the kingdom; but at that time we were entirely ignorant of 
it; he worked for ungrateful people. They were much more disgusted with 
him in Paris for the suppression of certain rents on the town house, 
purchased at a cheap rate since 1656, and for the discredit into which the 
notes of the king’s privy treasury fell, that were squandered under the 
preceding minister, than they were sensible of the general good which he 
did. In this affair were concerned more burgesses than good citizens. Few 
people had an eye to the public advantage. It is well known what a 
fascinating power interest has upon the eyes, and how it contracts the mind; 
I do not mean this only concerning the interest of a single trader, but that of 
a company, and even a town. The clownish answer of a merchant called 


Hazon — who upon being consulted by this minister, told him: “You have 
found the carriage overset on one side, and have overturned it on the other” 
— was still obsequiously quoted in my young days: and this anecdote is to 
be met with in Moréri. The philosophic spirit introduced very late into 
France, reformed the prejudices of the people, so as to make them at length 
do entire justice to the memory of this great man. He had the same 
exactness as the duke de Sully; but withal, he had views which were much 
more extensive. The one was acquainted only with economy, but the other 
knew how to form grand establishments. 

Almost everything was either repaired or created in his time. The 
reduction of interest on the twentieth denier, on the loans given to the king 
and particular persons, was a sensible proof of an abundant circulation in 
1665. His meaning was, both to enrich and to people France. Marriages in 
the country were encouraged by an exemption from the taille during the 
space of five years, for such as would settle themselves at the age of twenty; 
and every father of a family who had ten children was exempted all his 
lifetime, because he gave more to the state by the labor of these than he 
could possibly have done in paying the taille. This regulation ought to have 
continued forever, unrepealed. 

From 1663 till 1672, each year of this ministry was distinguished by the 
establishment of some manufacture or other. The fine cloths, which before 
had been brought from England and Holland, were manufactured in 
Abbeville. The king advanced to the manufacturer, for each working loom, 
two thousand livres, besides considerable gratuities. In 1669 about forty- 
four thousand two hundred woollen looms were reckoned to be in the 
kingdom. The silk manufactures, when brought to perfection, produced a 
commerce of above fifty millions currency of that time; and the advantage 
drawn from these was not only very much above the prime cost of the silk 
necessary in their manufacture, but the cultivation of mulberry trees put the 
manufacturers into a condition of dispensing with foreign silk for the woof 
of their stuffs. 

From the year 1666 they began to make as fine glasses as at Venice, 
which city had always before furnished the whole consumption throughout 
Europe; and they soon made pieces of this kind, which, for largeness and 
beauty, could never be imitated in any other place. The carpets of Turkey 
and Persia were surpassed at Savonniéres: the tapestry hangings from 
Flanders were inferior to those of the Gobelins; which vast enclosure was 


filled at that time with more than eight hundred workmen, and of these three 
hundred were lodged in it. The best painters had the direction of the work, 
either from their own designs, or those of the ancient masters of Italy. 
Besides the tapestry hangings, was made an admirable kind of mosaic, and 
the art of inlaying was carried to its highest perfection. 

Besides this fine manufactory of tapestry in the Gobelins, another was 
set up at Beauvais. The first manufacturer had six hundred workmen in this 
town; and the king made him a present of sixty thousand livres. 

Sixteen hundred young girls were employed in lace works, and thirty 
principal workwomen in this way were brought from Venice, and two 
hundred out of Flanders, who had thirty-six thousand livres given them for 
their encouragement. 

The manufactory of the cloths of Sedan, and that of the tapestry hangings 
of Abusson, degenerated and fallen into decay, were re-established. The 
rich stuffs, in which silk is mixed with gold and silver, were woven at Lyons 
and Tours, with an industry which had not been seen before. 

It is a thing well known, that the ministry purchased in England the 
secret of that ingenious machine by which stockings are made ten times 
faster than with needles. Tin plates, steel, fine delft ware, and Morocco 
leather, which was always brought from abroad, were made in France. But 
the Calvinists, who had the secret of making tin plates and steel, carried it 
away with them in 1686, and imparted this advantage, with several others, 
to foreign nations. 

The king every year expended about four hundred thousand livres upon 
the different works of taste which were fabricated in his kingdom, of which 
he made presents. 

Paris was then very different from what it is at present; for it wanted 
light, security, and cleanliness. It was necessary to make provision for the 
continual cleansing of the streets, for lighting of them, which is done by 
means of five thousand lamps burning every night, for paving the city quite 
through, building two new gates, and repairing the old ones, and causing a 
continual guard on foot and on horseback to keep watch for the security of 
the citizens. The king took the whole upon himself, allotting funds for these 
necessary expenses. In 1667 he created a magistrate solely for taking care 
of the police. The greater part of the large cities of Europe did not follow 
these examples till a long time after; and none have equalled them: so that 
no city is paved like Paris; and Rome itself is not lighted at all. 


Everything began to have so great a tendency to perfection that the 
second lieutenant of police, which Paris had, acquired in that post a 
reputation which set him in the rank of those who have done honor to this 
age: such was the capacity of this man for everything. He was afterward in 
the ministry, and he had been a good general. The place of lieutenant of the 
police was below his birth and merit, yet it gained him a much greater name 
than the inconsiderable post in the ministry which he obtained near the end 
of his days. 


Here we should observe that M. d’Argenson was by no means the only 
person of the ancient nobility who had been in the public magistracy. 
France is almost the only country of Europe where the ancient nobility have 
often taken to the long robe. All other nations, merely from the remains of 
Gothic barbarism, are still ignorant that there is dignity in this profession. 

The king still carried on the buildings at the Louvre, St.-Germain, and 
Versailles, from 1661. Private individuals, after his example, erected in 
Paris a thousand superb and commodious edifices. Of these the number was 
so increased that, after the building of the environs of the Palais Royal, and 
those of St.-Sulpice, there were formed in Paris two new towns, very much 
superior to the old one. It was at this time that they invented the magnificent 
convenience of coaches adorned with glasses and hung upon springs; so 
that a citizen of Paris could convey himself through this large city with 
more pomp than the first Romans displayed in their triumphal processions 
to the capitol. This custom was soon after received throughout Europe; and 
being now very common, it is no longer a piece of luxury. 

Louis XIV. had a taste for architecture, gardening, and sculpture; and this 
showed itself in all these to be great and noble. From the time that 
Comptroller-General Colbert had, in 1664, the direction of the buildings, 
which is properly the office of the arts, he applied himself to second the 
schemes of his master. The first necessary work was to finish the Louvre. 
Francis Mansard, one of the greatest architects whom France had produced, 
was fixed upon to construct the vast edifices that were projected. He would 
not undertake this task unless he had liberty given him to rectify whatever 
should appear to him defective in the execution. This diffidence of himself, 
which had drawn a train of too much expense after it, was the reason for 
excluding him. The chevalier Bernini was therefore sent for from Rome, an 
artist whose name was famous on account of the colonnade which 


surrounds the portal of St. Peter’s church, the equestrian statue of 
Constantine, and the Navonne fountain. Equipages were furnished him for 
his journey. He was conducted to Paris as a man who came to do honor to 
France. He received, besides five louis d’or a day, for the eight months that 
he staid there, a present of fifty thousand crowns, with a pension of two 
thousand more, and one of five hundred for his son. This generosity of 
Louis XIV. to Bernini was much greater than the munificence of Francis I. 
to Raphael. Bernini, by way of acknowledgment, made since that time in 
Rome the equestrain statue of the king, which is to be seen at Versailles. But 
when he came to Paris with so much parade, as the only person worthy of 
being employed by Louis XIV., he was very much surprised to see the 
design of the front of the Louvre on the side of St.-Germain |’ Auxerrois, 
which soon after, when completed, became one of the most august 
monuments of architecture in the world. Claude Perrault had given this 
design, which was executed by Louis Levau and Dorbay. He invented the 
machines with which the stones of fifty-two feet in length were raised, that 
form the pediment of this majestic edifice. Sometimes there is fetched from 
afar what is to be met with at hand among ourselves. No palace of Rome 
has an entrance comparable to that of the Louvre, for which we are indebted 
to this Perrault, whom Boileau has attempted to render ridiculous. 
Travellers allow that the most celebrated villas of Italy are not superior to 
the castle of Maisons, which Francis Mansard had built at so little expense. 
Bemini was magnificently recompensed, but did not deserve it; he only 
gave designs which were not executed. 

The king, when the works at the Louvre were in progress, the completion 
of which was so much desired; when making a town at Versailles, near this 
palace, which has cost so many millions; when building Trianon and Marly, 
and ordering so many other edifices to be embellished, caused the 
observatory to be erected, which was begun in 1666, after the time that he 
established the Academy of Sciences. But the most glorious monument for 
its utility, grandeur, and the difficulties encountered in the execution was 
the canal of Languedoc, which joins the two seas, and falls into the port of 
Cette, constructed for the receiving of its waters. These works were begun 
in 1664, and continued without interruption till 1681. The founding of the 
Hotel des Invalides, and the chapel of that structure, the finest in Paris, the 
establishment of St. Cyr, the last of so great a number of works constructed 
by this monarch, are alone sufficient to render his name revered. Four 


thousand soldiers, and a great number of officers, who find in one of these 
grand asylums comforts in their old age, and relief for their wounds and 
wants; two hundred and fifty daughters of noblemen, who receive an 
education worthy of them in the other, are so many voices that celebrate the 
praises of Louis XIV. The establishment of St. Cyr will be surpassed by that 
which Louis XV. has just formed for the education of five hundred 
gentlemen; but far from causing St. Cyr to be forgotten, it makes it to be 
remembered. This is the art of doing good, brought to perfection. 

Louis XIV. was at the same time desirous to perform greater things, and 
those of more general utility, but more difficult in the execution; and that 
was to reform the laws. In this he employed the labors of the chancellor 
Séguier, de Lamoignon, Talon, Bignon, and more especially the chancellor 
of state, Pussort. He himself sometimes assisted at their assemblies. The 
year 1667 was at the same time the epoch of his first laws and first 
conquests. The civil ordinances appeared first; next the code of the waters 
and forests; then the statutes for all the manufactures; the criminal 
ordinances; the code of commerce, and that of the marine. All these 
followed nearly one year after another. There was also a new jurisprudence, 
established in favor of the negroes of our colonies, a sort of men who had 
not yet enjoyed the privileges of humanity. 

A profound knowledge of the civil law is not to be acquired by a 
sovereign. But the king was acquainted with the principal laws; he 
possessed the spirit of them, and knew how, either to maintain or mitigate 
them properly. He often decided the causes of his subjects, not only in the 
council of the secretaries of state, but in that called the “Conseil des 
Parties.” There are two celebrated determinations of his, in which he 
decided against himself. 

In the first, which was given in 1680, the case was in a process between 
him and certain inhabitants of Paris, who had built upon his ground. He 
decided that the houses should remain to them, with the land belonging to 
himself, and which he ceded to them. 

The other related to a Persian merchant, called Roupli, whose goods had 
been seized by the commissaries of his farms, in 1687. His decision was, 
that all should be restored to him, and the king added a present of three 
thousand crowns. Roupli carried his admiration and gratitude with him into 
his own country; and when Mehemet Rizabeg was afterward in Paris we 
found him acquainted with this fact by common report. 


The abolition of duels was one of the greatest services which he did to 
his country. These combats had been formerly authorized even by the 
parliament, and by the Church; and though they had been prohibited from 
the time of Henry IV., yet this fatal custom prevailed more than ever. The 
famous combat of the La Frettes, four against four, in 1663, was that which 
determined Louis XIV. not to pardon it any longer. His happy severity 
corrected by degrees our own nation, and even the neighboring nations, 
who conformed themselves to our wise customs, after having adopted our 
bad ones. There are in Europe now a hundred times fewer duels than in the 
time of Louis XIII. 

He was the legislator both of his people, and of his armies. It was 
strange, that, before his time, uniforms among the troops was a thing not 
known. It was he, who in the first year of his administration, ordered that 
each regiment should be distinguished, either by the color of their clothes, 
or by different marks; a regulation which was adopted soon after by all 
nations. It was he also who instituted brigadiers, and put the corps of which 
the household troops of the king are formed upon the footing they are on at 
present. He formed a company of musketeers out of the guards of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and fixed at five hundred men, the number of the two companies, 
to which he gave the clothing they still retain. 

Under him were made no constables, and after the death of the duke 
d’Epernon no colonels-general of the infantry; Marshal Gramont, who was 
only campmaster of the French guards, under the duke d’Epernon, and took 
orders from that colonel-general, for the future took them only from the 
king, and was the first who had the title of colonel of the guards. He himself 
installed these colonels at the heads of their regiments, by giving them, with 
his own hands, a gilt gorget and pike, and afterward a spontoon, or a kind of 
half pike, when the use of the former weapon was abolished. He instituted 
the grenadiers, at first to the number of four in each company of the king’s 
regiment, which is of his own creation; afterward he formed a company of 
grenadiers in each regiment of foot; he gave two companies of them to the 
French guards, which at present have three. He very much augmented the 
corps of dragoons, and gave them a colonel-general. We must not forget the 
establishment of studs for breeding of horses, in 1667, which had been 
absolutely set aside before that time, and was afterward a great resource for 
remounting the cavalry. 


The use of the bayonet at the end of the gun is an institution of the 
king’s. Before his time it was used occasionally, and some companies only 
had this weapon; there was no uniform usage nor exercise with it: all was 
left to the general’s discretion. The pike was looked upon as the most 
formidable weapon. The first regiment which had bayonets, and was trained 
to this exercise, was that of the fusiliers, established in 1671. 

The manner in which the artillery is managed at present is entirely owing 
to him. He founded schools for this purpose at Douai, afterward at Metz and 
Strasburg; and the regiment of artillery was at length filled with officers, 
almost all capable of conducting a siege. All the magazines of the kingdom 
were stored, and every year furnished with eight hundred thousand weight 
of powder. He formed a regiment of bombardiers, and one of hussars, a kind 
of horsemen which, before his time, were known only among our enemies. 

In 1688 he established thirty regiments of militia, furnished and 
equipped by the communities of the kingdom. These corps of militia 
exercised themselves in war without neglecting the cultivation of the lands. 

Companies of cadets were entertained in most parts of the frontiers; there 
they learned mathematics, designing, and all the exercises, and did also the 
duty of soldiers. This institution lasted ten years. At length they were tired 
of these youths, as it was too difficult a matter to discipline them; but the 
corps of engineers, which the king formed, and to which he gave the 
regulations still followed by them, is an establishment that will last forever. 
Under him the art of fortification was carried to perfection by Marshal de 
Vauban and his pupils, who surpased Count de Pagan. He constructed or 
repaired a hundred and fifty fortified places. 

In order to maintain the military discipline, he created inspectors- 
general, afterward directors, who gave an account of the state of the troops; 
and from their reports it was seen whether or not the commissaries of war 
had done their duty. 

He instituted the order of St. Louis, an honorable recompense, often 
courted more than fortune. The Hotel des Invalides crowned the cares 
which he took for meriting to be well served. 

It was owing to such cares as these, that, from 1672, he had a hundred 
and eighty thousand regular troops; and that by augmenting his forces in 
proportion as the number and power of his enemies increased, he had at 
length four hundred and fifty thousand men in arms, including the troops of 
the marine. 


Before his time, no such strong armies had been seen. His enemies 
hardly opposed to him any of equal force; though there was a necessity for a 
close union among them. He showed what France alone could do; and he 
had always either great success or great resources. 

He was the first, who, in time of peace, gave a perfect idea and complete 
lesson of war. In 1698 he assembled at Compiégne seventy thousand men, 
where he performed all the operations of a campaign; and this was in order 
to instruct his three grandsons. But this military academy became a school 
of luxury. 

The attention which he showed in forming numerous and well- 
disciplined armies, even before he was engaged in any war, he likewise 
exerted in acquiring the empire of the sea. First, the few vessels which 
Cardinal Mazarin had suffered to rot in the harbors were repaired; some 
others were bought in Holland and Sweden; and after the third year of his 
government he sent his maritime forces to make an attempt on the coast of 
Africa. The duke de Beaufort cleared the sea of pirates, in 1665, and two 
years after France had in its ports sixty ships of war. 

This was only a beginning. But, while new regulations and new efforts 
were being made, he already felt all his force. He was unwilling to consent 
that his ships should strike their flag to that of England. The council of King 
Charles II. in vain insisted upon this right, which force, industry, and time 
had given to the English. Louis XIV. wrote to Count d’Estrades, his 
ambassador: “The king of England and his chancellor may see what my 
forces are; but they do not see my heart. I regard my honor more than all 
other things.” 

He said no more than what he was resolved to maintain; and, in fact, the 
usurpation of the English gave way to natural right, and the firmness of 
Louis XIV. Everything was equal between these two nations at sea. But, 
while he would have an equality kept up with England, he maintained his 
superiority over Spain. He obliged the Spanish admirals to strike to his flag 
in virtue of the solemn precedence agreed upon in 1662. 

Pains, however, were used on all sides for the establishment of a marine 
capable of justifying those high sentiments. The town and port of Rochefort 
were built at the mouth of the Charente. Sailors were enrolled and ranked 
by classes, who were to serve at one time in merchant ships, and at another 
in the royal navy. And soon there were found to be sixty thousand of these 
actually registered. 


Councils of construction were established in the ports, for giving vessels 
the most commodious form. Five marine arsenals were built: at Brest, 
Rochefort, Toulon, Dunkirk, and Havre-de-Grdace. In 1672 there were sixty 
ships of the line and forty frigates. In 1681, a hundred and eighty ships of 
war, including the tenders, and thirty galleys, were in the harbor of Toulon, 
either equipped or ready to be so. Eleven thousand regular troops served on 
board the ships; and the galleys had three thousand. There were a hundred 
and sixty-six thousand men registered by classes, for all the different 
services of the marine. The following years there were reckoned to be in the 
service a thousand gentlemen, doing the duty of soldiers on board the ships, 
and learning in the ports whatever might qualify them for the art of 
navigation, and the working of a ship; these were the marine guards; they 
were on sea what the cadets were on land; and were instituted in 1672, but 
in small numbers. This corps has been the school which has produced the 
best officers of the service of the navy. 

There had not been yet marshals of France in the corps of the marine; 
and this shows how this essential part of the forces of France had been 
neglected. John d’Estrées was the first marshal, in 1681. It appears that one 
of the great objects of Louis XIV. was to inspire all ranks with that 
emulation without which everything languishes. 

In all the naval fights in which the French fleets were engaged, the 
advantage was always on their side, till the battle of La Hogue, in 1692, 
when Count de Tourville, following the orders of the court, attacked with 
forty-four sail a fleet of ninety English and Dutch ships: there was no 
standing against numbers; fourteen capital ships, of the first rate, were lost; 
which, being run aground, were burned, lest they should fall into the hands 
of the enemy. Notwithstanding this defeat, the maritime forces supported 
themselves; but they declined in the following war. They did not begin to be 
well re-established till 1751, during a happy peace, the only proper time for 
establishing a good marine, for the accomplishment of which there is 
neither leisure nor power while a war lasts. 

These naval forces were of use to protect commerce. The colonies of 
Martinique, Santo Domingo, and Canada, before in a languishing condition, 
now flourished: not indeed to such a height of prosperity as we see them 
now arrived at, but with an advantage which till then had not been hoped 
for; for, from 1635 till 1665, these colonies had been a positive burden to 
the state. 


In 1664 the king sent a colony to Cayenne, and soon after another to 
Madagascar. He tried all methods for repairing the loss and misfortune 
which France had suffered for a long time by neglecting the sea, while her 
neighbors had erected empires for themselves at the extremities of the earth. 

From this general view, we see what changes Louis XIV. introduced into 
the state; changes indeed advantageous, as they still exist. His ministers had 
an emulation among themselves, who should second him best. The whole 
detail, the whole execution is undoubtedly owing to them, but the general 
disposition to him. It is certain that the magistrates would not have 
reformed the laws, the finances would not have been put again in order, 
discipline introduced into the armies, general police in the kingdom; that 
there would have been no fleets; the arts would not have been encouraged; 
and all this in concert, and at the same time, with perseverance, and under 
different ministers, if there had not been found a master who had in general 
all these grand views, with a will determined to accomplish them. 

He did not separate his own glory from the advantage of France, nor 
look upon the kingdom with the same eye as a lord does upon his lands, 
from which he draws all he can, that he may live luxuriously. Every king 
who loves glory, loves the public good. He had no longer Colbert and 
Louvois when, in 1698, he ordered, with a view to the instruction of the 
duke of Burgundy, that each intendant should give a circumstantial 
description of his respective province; by which means an exact account 
might be obtained of the kingdom, and the true number of its inhabitants 
ascertained. The work was useful, though all the intendants had not the 
capacity and attention of M. Lamoignon de Baville. Had the views of the 
king been so fully answered, with regard to each province, as they had been 
by this magistrate in the enumeration of the people of Languedoc, this 
collection of memoirs would have been one of the finest monuments of the 
age. Some of them are well done; but a plan was wanting by which all the 
intendants were to be subjected to the same order. It had been a thing much 
to be desired, that each had given in columns a state of the number of 
inhabitants in every province, also that of the nobles, citizens, laborers, 
artificers, works of art, the beasts of every sort, the good, middling, and bad 
lands, the whole clergy, regular and secular, their revenues, with those of 
the towns and companies. 

All these objects are confounded in the greatest part of the memoirs 
which have been given; the matters in them are not canvassed thoroughly, 


and are done with little exactness. You are often obliged to seek with pains 
for the necessary lights which a minister should find ready under his hand, 
and catch up by a single glance, that he may easily discover the several 
forces, wants, and resources contained therein. The project was excellent, 
and a uniform execution of it would have been of the greatest utility. 

This then in general is what Louis XIV. did and attempted, that he might 
render his own nation more flourishing. It seems to me that one cannot 
behold all these labors and all these efforts without some acknowledgment, 
and being animated with the love of the public good, which inspired them. 
Let us but represent to ourselves what the state of the kingdom was in the 
days of The Fronde, and what it is at present. Louis XIV. did more good to 
his own nation than twenty of his predecessors put together, and yet it falls 
infinitely short of what might have been done. The war, which was ended 
by the Peace of Ryswick, began the ruin of that commerce which Colbert 
had established, and the succeeding war completed it. 

Had he employed for the embellishing of Paris and the completion of the 
Louvre, those immense sums expended on the aqueducts, and the works of 
Maintenon for conveying water to Versailles, works indeed interrupted and 
useless; had he laid out in Paris the fifth part of what that cost, in order to 
force nature at Versailles, Paris would be throughout its whole extent as 
beautiful as it is on the side of the Tuileries and the Pont-royal, and would 
have been the most magnificent city in the world. 

It is a great deal to have reformed the laws; but chicanery could not be 
crushed by justice. The government once thought of making jurisprudence 
uniform: it is so already in criminal affairs, in those of commerce, and the 
forms of process; it might be so likewise in the laws which regulate the 
fortunes of the subject. It is a great inconvenience, that the same tribunal 
has more than a hundred different customs to give decisions upon. The 
duties arising from lands, either equivocal, or burdensome to society, still 
continue, as the remains of the feudal government, which itself subsists no 
longer. These are the remains of a Gothic building, now no more. 

It is not pretended these different orders of the state should be subjected 
to the same law, for one is very sensible that the usages of the noblesse, the 
clergy, the magistrates, and those who cultivate the earth should be 
different. But it is undoubtedly to be wished for, that each order should have 
its uniform law throughout the kingdom, that what is just and true in 
Champagne may not be considered false in Normandy. Uniformity in all 


sorts of administration is a virtue; but the difficulties of this great work have 
deterred people from attempting it. 

Louis XIV. might have more easily dispensed with the dangerous 
resource of the farmers of the taxes, to which he was compelled by the 
constant anticipation of the receipt of his revenues, as may be seen in the 
chapter of the finances. 

Had he not believed that he was sufficiently able, merely by his own 
authority, to oblige a million of men to change their religion, France had not 
lost so many subjects. This country, however, notwithstanding its various 
shocks and losses, is at present the most flourishing on the face of the earth, 
because all the good which Louis XIV. did is still in existence, and the evil, 
which it was difficult for him to avoid in turbulent times, has been repaired. 
In fine, posterity, who pass judgment on kings, and whose judgment they 
should always have before their eyes, will admit on weighing the virtues 
and foibles of this monarch, that though he had been too much praised in 
his lifetime, he deserved to be so forever; and that he was worthy of the 
statue erected to him at Montpellier, with the inscription “To Louis the 
Great, after his death.” 

All the changes which we have just now seen pointed out in the 
government, and in all the orders of the state, must necessarily have 
produced a very considerable one in the manners of the people. The spirit of 
faction, fury, and rebellion, which possessed the nation from the time of 
Francis II., became a spirit of emulation for serving the prince. The lords, 
who possessed great estates, being no longer cantoned upon them; the 
governors of provinces having no more posts of honor to bestow, each 
individual studied to deserve no other favors than those of the sovereign; 
and the state became one regular whole, every line of which terminated in 
the centre. 

This was what delivered the court from factions and conspiracies, which 
had always troubled the state during a course of so many years. Under the 
administration of Louis XIV. there was but one plot, in 1674, which was 
contrived by la Traumont, a gentleman of Normandy, ruined by debauchery 
and debt; he was joined by one of the house of Rohan, who, by like 
conduct, had been reduced to the same indigent circumstances. In this plot 
were concerned only the chevalier de Preaux, nephew of la Traumont, who, 
seduced by his uncle, also seduced his mistress, Madame de Villiers. Their 
aim and hopes neither were, nor could be, to form a party in the kingdom. 


They only intended to sell and deliver up Quillebeuf to the Dutch, and 
introduce the enemy into Normandy. This was a base treason ill planned 
rather than a conspiracy. The punishment of all the criminals was the only 
event which this mad and fruitless affair produced, of which there is hardly 
at present any remembrance left. 

If there were any seditions in the provinces, these were only feeble 
tumults of the people, which were easily repressed. Even the Huguenots 
were always quiet, till their churches were demolished. At length the king 
succeeded so far as to make, out of a nation till then turbulent, a peaceable 
people, who were dangerous only to the enemy, after having been so to 
themselves for above a hundred years. Their manners were softened, 
without hurting their courage. 

In the houses which the nobility built or bought in Paris, their ladies 
lived with dignity, and formed schools of politeness, which drew by degrees 
the young people from a life spent at the taverns, which had been the 
prevailing mode for a long time before, and only served to inspire those 
who frequented them with an insolent debauchery. Manners depend on such 
trifles, that the custom of riding on horseback in Paris kept up a disposition 
for quarrels, which ceased as soon as this usage was abolished. Decorum, 
for which we are principally obliged to the fair sex, who assembled 
company at their houses, rendered conversation more agreeable, and, by 
reading, came in time to be more solid. Treasons and great crimes, which do 
not disgrace mankind in times of faction and confusion, were hardly known 
any longer. The villainies of Brinvilliers and Voisin were only transitory 
storms, under a sky otherwise serene: and it would be equally unreasonable 
to condemn a whole nation on account of the glaring crimes of some 
individuals, as to canonize it on account of the reformation of La Trappe. 

All the different states of life were, in former times, easily known by the 
faults which characterized them. Those of a military turn, and the young 
people who designed themselves for the profession of arms, had a hasty 
vivacity; those belonging to the courts of justice, a stern, forbidding gravity; 
to which the custom of going always in a long robe, even to court, did not a 
little contribute. And it was the same case with regard to the universities, 
and to physicians. Merchants still wore little robes whenever they met 
together, and when they went to wait on the ministers; also the most 
considerable tradesmen were at that time persons of rustic manners. But the 
houses, the theatres, and the public walks, in which they began to meet 


together, in order to enjoy the pleasure of a social life, gradually rendered 
the exterior appearance of all these people nearly alike. One may see at this 
day, even in tradesmen’s shops, that politeness has gained ground upon all 
ranks. The provinces have in time also felt the effects of these changes. 

At length people no longer place luxury in anything but taste and 
convenience. The crowd of pages and servants in livery has disappeared, to 
make way for more freedom in the houses of the great; vain pomp and 
outward pride have been left to those nations, among whom the people still 
know no more than to show themselves in public, and who are ignorant of 
the art of living. 

The extreme easiness introduced into the intercourse of the world, 
affability, simplicity, and the cultivation of the mind, have rendered Paris a 
city which, for the conveniences of life enjoyed there, probably very much 
surpasses Rome and Athens in the height of their splendor. 

That great number of helps always ready, always open for the whole 
circle of the sciences, all the arts, particular tastes and wants, so many solid 
advantages uniting with such a number of agreeable things, joined to that 
openness peculiar to the inhabitants of Paris; all these together induce vast 
numbers of strangers to travel, or take up their residence in this social city. 
If some natives quit it, they are either such as being called elsewhere on 
account of their talents, are an honorable testimony to their country, or else 
the refuse of the nation, who try to make their advantage of the 
consideration it has acquired. 

Complaints are made, that no longer is to be seen at court so much 
grandeur and dignity as formerly; the truth is that there are no petty tyrants, 
as in the days of The Fronde, under the reign of Louis XIII., and in the 
preceding ages. But true greatness is now to be met with in those crowds of 
nobility, who were formerly debased for so long a time by serving subjects 
grown too powerful. There are seen gentlemen, and also citizens, who 
would have thought themselves honored in former days to be the domestics 
of these lords, become now their equals, and very often their superiors in 
the military service: and the more this service prevails over titles, the more 
flourishing is any state. 

The age of Louis XIV. has been compared to that of Augustus. Not that 
the power and personal events in both can be compared: for Rome and 
Augustus were ten times more considerable in the world than Louis XIV. 
and Paris. But we must call to mind that Athens was equal to the Roman 


Empire in all things which do not derive their value from force and power. 
We must further consider, that if there is nothing at present in the world like 
ancient Rome and Augustus, yet all Europe together is much superior to the 
whole Roman Empire. In the time of Augustus there was but one nation, 
and at this day there are several who are well regulated, warlike, and 
enlightened, who are possessed of arts to which the Greeks and Romans 
were utter strangers; and among these nations there are none which has 
been more illustrious for about an age past than that formed in some 
measure by Louis XIV. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. FINANCE UNDER LOUIS 
XIV. 


If we compare the administration of Colbert with all the preceding ones, 
posterity will be fond of this man, whose body the frantic populace after his 
death would have torn to pieces. The French certainly owe to him their 
industry and their commerce; and consequently that wealth, the sources of 
which are sometimes diminished in war, but are always opened again with 
an abundant flow in peace. Yet in 1702 people had still the ingratitude to 
throw the blame upon Colbert for the languor which began to be 
perceivable in the sinews of the state. A financier of Normandy published 
about that time an account of the revenues of France, in two small volumes, 
in which he pretended that everything was in a declining state from 1660. 
But so far from this being the case, it was quite the reverse. France had 
never been so flourishing as since the death of Cardinal Mazarin, down to 
the war of 1689; and even in that war, the body of the state, though 
beginning to be out of order, supported itself by means of the vigor which 
Colbert had diffused through all its members. The author of this detail 
pretended that, from 1660, the lands of the kingdom had diminished in 
value fifteen hundred millions. But nothing was more false, nor less 
probable. These captious arguments, however, persuaded such as would be 
persuaded to believe this ridiculous paradox. 

It was easier in France than in any other country to decry the ministry of 
the finances in the minds of the people. This ministry is the most odious, 
because the imposts are always so; besides, there prevailed in general as 
much prejudice and ignorance in the finances, as there did in philosophy. 

It was so long before people received better information, that even in our 
days we find in 1718, the parliament in a body telling the duke of Orleans 
that the intrinsic value of the silver mark is twenty-five livres; as if there 
was any other real intrinsic value than that of the weight and the fineness: 
and the duke of Orleans, with all his penetration in other respects, had not 
enough of it in this to remove that mistake of the parliament. 

It is true, Colbert had not done all that he could, and still less than he 
would have done. Men were not then sufficiently enlightened; and in a great 
kingdom there are always great abuses. The arbitrary taille, the multiplicity 


of duties, the different customs of the provinces, which make one part of the 
inhabitants of France strangers and even enemies to the other; the little 
resemblance there is between the measures of one town and those of 
another; with twenty other maladies of the body politic, could not be 
remedied. 

Colbert, in order to furnish at once the expense of the war, of buildings, 
and pleasures, was obliged to re-establish, in 1672, what at first he intended 
to have abolished forever; namely, imposts on places, rents, new offices, 
and the augmentation of salaries: in short, that which supports the state for 
some time but involves it in debt for many years. 

He was carried beyond his intended measures; for by all the instructions 
remaining of his, we see he was persuaded that the riches of a country 
consist only in the number of its inhabitants, the cultivation of the lands, the 
industry of the people, and commerce. We see, that the king, possessing 
very few domains, and being only the administrator of the goods of his 
subjects, cannot indeed be rich but by imposts easy to bear and equally 
assessed. 

He feared so much to give up the state to the farmers of the king’s 
revenue, that some time after the dissolution of the chamber of justice, 
which he had caused to be erected against them, he got an arret of council 
passed, which made it death for those who should advance money upon the 
new imposts. His meaning by this menacing arret, which was never printed, 
was to cure the avidity of undertakers. But soon after he was obliged to 
make use of them, without even revoking the arret: for the king was 
pressing, and it was necessary to find prompt means to satisfy him. 

This invention, brought from Italy into France by Catherine de Medici, 
had so much corrupted the government, by the facility with which it 
procured supplies, that after having been suppressed in the glorious days of 
Henry IV., it appeared again throughout the reign of Louis XIII. and greatly 
infected the latter times of Louis XIV. 

Six years after the death of Colbert, in 1689, France was precipitated into 
a war, which she was obliged to maintain against all Europe, without having 
any funds in reserve. The minister, Lepelletier, believed that it would be 
sufficient to diminish luxury. An ordinance was accordingly made, that all 
the movables of solid plate, which were to be seen at that time in 
considerable quantities in the houses of the great, and were a proof of 
opulence, should be carried to the mint. The king set the example: he parted 


with all those silver tables, branched chandeliers, grand canopy-couches of 
massive silver, and all the other movables, which were masterpieces, chased 
by the hand of Ballin, the greatest artist in his way, and all done from 
designs of Lebrun. They had cost ten millions, but produced only three. The 
wrought plate belonging to private persons yielded three millions more. The 
resource was inconsiderable. 

In 1691 and 1692 the finances of the state appeared sensibly out of order. 
Those who attributed the diminution of the public revenue to the profusion 
of Louis XIV. on his buildings, the arts, and his pleasures were not aware 
that, on the contrary, the expenses which encourage industry, enrich a state. 
It is war that necessarily impoverishes the public treasury, unless the spoils 
of the vanquished can fill it again. Since the time of the ancient Romans, I 
know of no nation that has enriched itself by victories. Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, was rich only by commerce. Holland would not have existed long 
had she confined herself to the taking of the plate-fleet of the Spaniards, and 
were not the East Indies the support of her power. England has always 
impoverished herself by war, even in destroying the French fleets: and 
commerce alone has maintained her. The Algerines, who have hardly any 
more than what they gain by piracy, are most miserably poor. 

Among the nations of Europe, war, at the end of some years, renders the 
conqueror nearly as unhappy as the conquered. It is a gulf in which all the 
streams of abundance are absorbed. Ready money, that principle of all good 
and of all evil, raised with such difficulty in the provinces, terminates in the 
coffers of a hundred stock-jobbers and farmers of the revenue, who advance 
the sums wanting by the state, and who buy, by virtue of these advances, the 
right of pillaging the nation in the name of the sovereign. The people, in 
consequence of this, looking on the government as their enemy, conceal 
their wealth; and the want of circulation brings a languor on the kingdom. 

No sudden remedy can supply a fixed and permanent establishment of 
long standing, which provides at a distance against any unforeseen wants. 
The capitation was established in 1695. It was suppressed at the Peace of 
Ryswick, and re-established later. Comptroller-General de Pontchartrain 
sold patents of nobility for two thousand crowns, in 1696; five hundred 
persons bought them. But the resource was transitory, and the shame 
permanent. The nobles, both ancient and modem, were obliged to register 
their coats of arms, and to pay for the permission of sealing their letters 
with them. The farmers bargained for this tax, and advanced the money; so 


that the ministry had hardly ever recourse to any but petty resources, in a 
country which could have furnished much greater. 

They dared not impose the tenth penny till 1710. But this tenth penny, 
raised after so many other burdensome taxes, appeared so hard, that they 
dared not exact it with rigor. The government did not draw from it twenty- 
five millions a year, at forty francs to the mark. 

Colbert had made few attempts to change the nominal value of money. 
But it is better not to change it at all. Silver and gold, those standards of 
exchange, should be invariable. He raised the nominal value of the silver 
mark, which was twenty-six francs in his time, only to twenty-seven and 
twenty-eight; and after his death, in the last years of Louis XIV., this 
denomination was extended as far as forty imaginary livres: a fatal resource, 
by which the king was relieved for a moment, in order to be ruined 
afterward; for instead of a silver mark, he had only given him little more 
than the half of it. He who owed twenty-six livres in 1668, gave a mark; and 
he who owed forty livres, gave little more than this same mark in 1710. The 
diminutions which followed disconcerted the little commerce that remained, 
as much as raising it had done. 

A real resource might have been found in paper credit; but this should be 
established in a time of prosperity, that it may maintain itself in times that 
are otherwise. 

The minister, Chamillard, began in 1706 to pay in bank notes, notes of 
subsistence, and free quarters; but as this paper money was not received 
into the king’s coffers, it was destroyed almost as soon as it appeared. The 
government was reduced to the necessity of continuing to negotiate heavy 
loans, and use by anticipation four years of the revenues of the crown. 

We are told, in the history written by La Hode, and put under the name 
of de la Martiniére, that it cost seventy-two per cent. for exchange in the 
wars of Italy, which is an absurdity. The matter of fact is this, that M. 
Chamillard, in order to pay the armies, made use of the credit of the 
chevalier Bernard. This minister believed, through an old prejudice, that 
money must not go out of the kingdom, as if such money were given for 
nothing, and as if it were possible that one nation indebted to another, and 
which does not discharge itself by mercantile effects, should not pay in 
ready money. This minister gave the banker eight per cent. of the profits, 
upon condition that foreigners were paid without making the money go out 
of France. Besides this, he paid the exchange, which amounted to five or six 


per cent. loss; yet the banker, notwithstanding his promise, was obliged to 
pay his accounts with the foreigners in money; and this produced a 
considerable loss. 

Comptroller-General Desmarets, nephew of the celebrated Colbert, 
having succeeded Chamillard in 1708, could not cure an evil which 
everything rendered incurable. 

Nature conspired with fortune to distress the state. The severe winter of 
1709 obliged the king to remit to the people nine millions of taxes at the 
time when he had not wherewithal to pay his soldiers. The scarcity of 
provisions was so excessive that it cost forty-five millions for provisions for 
the army; and the king’s ordinary revenue produced scarcely forty-nine. The 
expenses of 1709 amounted to two hundred and twenty-one millions. There 
was then a necessity for ruining the state, that the enemy might not make 
themselves masters of it. The disorder grew to such a head, and was so little 
repaired, that for a long time after the peace, at the beginning of 1715, the 
king was obliged to cause thirty-two millions of notes to be negotiated, in 
order to have eight millions in specie. In short, at his death, he left a debt of 
two thousand six hundred millions, reckoning twenty-eight livres to the 
mark, the rate to which the coin was then reduced; and this makes about 
four thousand five hundred millions of our current money in 1750. 

It is astonishing, but true, that this immense debt would not have been a 
burden impossible to bear, had there been at that time a flourishing 
commerce in France, a paper credit established, and substantial companies, 
which would have answered this credit, as is the case in Sweden, England, 
Venice, and Holland: for when a powerful state is indebted only within 
itself, credit and circulation are sufficient to make payments. But a great 
deal was wanting for France to have at that time a sufficient number of 
springs to operate so vast and complicated a machine, the weight of which 
crushed it. 

Louis XIV. in his reign expended eighteen thousand millions; which 
amounts, one year with another, to three hundred and thirty millions of the 
present currency, by compensating interchangeably with each other, the 
nominal raisings and lowerings of the coin. 

Under the administration of the great Colbert, the ordinary revenues of 
the crown rose only to a hundred and seventeen millions, at twenty-seven 
livres, and afterward twenty-eight livres to the silver mark. Thus the whole 
surplus was always furnished by extraordinary methods. Colbert was 


obliged, for example, to raise four hundred millions in six years, in the war 
of 1672. The king had but very few ancient domains of the crown left. 
These were declared unalienable by all the parliaments of the kingdom; and 
yet almost all of them were alienated. The king’s revenue consisted of the 
wealth of his subjects, and was a perpetual circulation of debts and 
payments. His majesty owed the people more nominal millions a year, 
under the name of annuities of the town house, than any king ever drew 
from the domains of the crown. 

In order to form an idea of this prodigious increase of taxes, debts, 
riches, circulation, and at the same time of the embarrassments and trouble 
which have been experienced in France and other countries, it is to be 
considered that, at the death of Francis I., the state owed about thirty 
millions of livres to the town house, and that at present it owes over forty- 
five millions a year. 

Those who have compared the revenues of Louis XIV. with those of 
Louis XV. have found, by only keeping to the fixed and current revenue, 
that Louis XIV. was much richer in 1683, at the time of Colbert’s death, 
with a hundred and seventeen millions of revenue, than his successor was in 
1730, with nearly two hundred millions: and this will appear, by 
considering only the fixed and ordinary revenues of the crown. For a 
hundred and seventeen nominal millions, with the mark at twenty-eight 
livres, is a much greater sum than two hundred millions at forty-nine livres, 
which was the amount of the king’s revenue in 1730; and moreover, we 
must reckon the charges increased by the loans of the crown. But the 
revenues of the king, that is, of the state, have since been accumulated; and 
the knowledge of the finances has been brought to such a state of 
perfection, that in the ruinous war of 1741, there was no stagnation of 
credit. We have begun to form funds of mortgages, as among the English: it 
was necessary to adopt a part of their system of finances, as we have done 
of their philosophy: and if in a state purely monarchial, these circulating 
notes could be introduced, which at least double the wealth of England, the 
administration of France would acquire its last degree of perfection. 


In 1683, there were about five hundred nominal millions of silver coin in 
the kingdom; and about twelve hundred of the present currency. But the 
denomination in our days is almost double what it was in Colbert’s time. It 
therefore appears, that France is only about one-sixth part richer in 


circulating specie, since the death of that minister. It is much more so in 
materials of silver and gold worked and used for service and luxury. In 1690 
it had not four hundred millions of our perfect coin; and at this day we have 
as much as there is circulating specie. Nothing shows more plainly how 
commerce, the sources of which Colbert opened, has been increased, when 
a free course has been given to its channels, that were shut close by the 
wars. Industry has been brought to perfection, notwithstanding the 
emigration of so many artists, which the revoking of the Edict of Nantes has 
dispersed; and this industry still increases daily. The nation is capable of as 
great things, and even still greater, than it was under Louis XIV., because 
genius and commerce always gain new strength wherever they are 
encouraged. 

To see the affluence of individuals, the number of agreeable houses built 
in Paris and in the provinces, the multitude of equipages, the conveniences 
and refinements of luxury, you would think that our opulence is twenty 
times greater than it was formerly. All this is the fruit of ingenious labor 
rather than of riches. At this day it costs but littlke more for an agreeable 
lodging than it did for a bad one in the reign of Henry IV. A beautiful sort of 
glass of our own manufacture adorns our houses, at much less expense than 
the little glasses which were brought from Venice; our fine and showy stuffs 
are cheaper than those which we brought from foreign countries, and which 
were not of equal value with them. In effect, it is not silver and gold that 
procure a commodious life, but genius. A people possessed only of these 
metals would be miserable; whereas, on the other hand, a people without 
these metals, but who can happily employ all the productions of the earth, 
would be the truly wealthy people. France has this advantage, with a great 
deal more specie than is necessary for circulation. 

Industry being brought to perfection in the towns, grew up and increased 
in the country. There will always be complaints raised about the condition 
of the tillers of the soil; you hear them in all countries of the world; and 
such murmurings are generally produced from indolent people of fortune, 
who condemn the government more than they bemoan the people. It is true 
that in almost every country, if such as pass their days in rural labors had 
leisure to murmur, they would rise up against the exactions which take from 
them a part of their substance. They would detest the necessity of paying 
such taxes as they had not laid upon themselves, and of bearing the burden 
of the state without participating in the advantages enjoyed by other 


citizens. It does not belong to the province of history to examine how the 
people may be taxed without being oppressed, and to mark the precise point 
so difficult to be fixed between the execution of the laws and the abuse of 
them; between impost and rapine. But history should show that it is 
impossible for a town to be flourishing, unless the country round it enjoys 
plenty; for certainly the produce of its fields supports its inhabitants. We 
hear on particular days, in all the towns of France, the reproaches of those 
who by their profession are allowed to declaim in public against all the 
different branches of consumption to which the name of luxury is given. It 
is evident that the nourishment for this luxury is furnished only by the 
industrious labor of the tillers of the ground: a labor which is always dearly 
paid for. 

More vineyards have been planted, and better cultivated. New wines 
have been made, that were not known before, like those of Champagne, the 
makers of which have been well acquainted with the methods of giving 
them the color, flavor, and strength of the Burgundy wines, and which they 
vend among foreigners to a great advantage. This increase of wines has 
produced that of brandies. The cultivation of gardens of pulse and fruit has 
received a prodigious improvement; and the commerce in provisions with 
the colonies of America has from this been augmented. The loud complaints 
which have been made in all times about the misery of the country have 
now ceased to have any foundation. Besides, in these vague complaints 
there is no distinction made between the planters, the farmers, and the 
mechanics. These last live only by the labor of their hands; and the case is 
alike in all the countries of the world, where the bulk of the people, or the 
greater number, should subsist by that means: but there is scarcely a 
kingdom in the universe in which the planter and the farmer are more at 
ease than in France; and England alone may dispute this advantage with it. 
The proportional land-tax, instead of that substituted at discretion, has still 
contributed for about thirty years past to render more stable the fortunes of 
such husbandmen as have ploughs, vineyards, and gardens. The craftsman, 
or workman, must be restricted to necessaries for labor: such is the nature of 
man. For though the greater part of mankind may be poor, there is no 
necessity for their being miserable. 

The middling sort have enriched themselves by industry. The ministers 
and the courtiers are less wealthy, because money having been raised 
nominally about half its value, their appointments and pensions have 


continued the same; and the price of goods has risen more than half. This is 
what has happened in all the countries of Europe. The several dues and fees 
have everywhere remained on the ancient footing. An elector of the empire, 
who receives the investiture of his states, pays no more than what his 
predecessors paid in the time of the emperor Charles IV., in the fourteenth 
century: and in this ceremony there is only a crown due to the emperor’s 
secretary. 

What is much stranger is, that though all things have been raised, the 
nominal value of coin, the quantity of materials in gold and silver, and the 
price of merchant goods, yet the pay of a soldier has continued at the same 
rate as it was two hundred years ago. A foot soldier has five nominal sous, 
the same as he had in the time of Henry IV. None among the great number 
of ignorant men who sell their lives at so cheap a rate know that since the 
over-rating of the specie, and the dearness of merchandise, he receives 
about two-thirds less than the soldiers of Henry IV. did. If he knew it, and 
demanded a pay two-thirds greater, it must have been granted him. Hence it 
must happen that as the powers of Europe would keep on foot two-thirds 
fewer troops, their forces would be balanced in the same proportion; the 
cultivation of the ground and the manufactures would profit by this 
measure. 

We must further observe, that the profits of commerce, being augmented, 
and the appointments for all the great offices diminished in their real value, 
there is found to be less wealth among the great than formerly, and more 
among the middling rank of people: and this circumstance has put men 
more upon a level. In former days there was no resource for the little but to 
serve the great. At present, industry has opened a thousand ways, which 
were not known a hundred years ago. In short, in whatever manner the 
finances of the state may be administered, France possesses in the labor of 
twenty millions of inhabitants an inestimable treasure. 


CHAPTER XXIX. PROGRESS OF THE 
SCIENCES. 


This happy age, which has seen a revolution produced in the human mind, 
did not seem destined to it. To begin with philosophy, there was no 
appearance in the time of Louis XIV. that it would have emerged out of the 
chaos into which it was plunged. The Inquisition of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal had linked the errors of philosophy to the tenets of religion; the 
civil wars in France, and the disputes of Calvinism were not more adapted 
to cultivate human reason than was the fanaticism of Cromwell’s time in 
England. Though a Canon Thorn renewed the ancient planetary system of 
the Chaldzans, which had been exploded for so long a time, this truth was 
condemned at Rome; and the congregation of the holy office, composed of 
seven cardinals, having declared not only heretical but absurd the motion of 
the earth, without which there is no true astronomy — the great Galileo 
having asked pardon at the age of seventy for being in the right — there 
was no appearance that the truth would be received in the world. 

Chancellor Bacon had shown, but at a distance, the track which might be 
followed. Galileo had made some discoveries on the descent of bodies; 
Torricelli began to ascertain the gravity of the air which surrounds us; and 
some experiments had been made at Magdeburg. Notwithstanding these 
essays, all the schools continued in absurdity, and the world in ignorance. 
Then appeared Descartes; he did the contrary of what should have been 
done; instead of studying nature, he wanted to guess at her. He was the 
greatest geometrician of his age; but geometry leaves the mind as she finds 
it. That of Descartes was too much addicted to invention. The prince of 
mathematicians made scarcely any more than romances of philosophy. A 
man who scored experiments, never cited Galileo, and was for building 
without materials, could erect no more than an imaginary edifice. 

That which was romantic in it succeeded; and the few truths, mixed with 
these new chimeras, were at first contested; but at last these few truths 
broke out by the help of the method which he himself introduced. For 
before his time there was no thread for this labyrinth; and at least he gave 
one, of which a use was made after he had bewildered himself. It was a 
great deal to destroy the chimeras of Peripateticism, though by means of 


other chimeras. These two phantoms combated each other. They fell 
successively; and reason raised itself at length upon their ruins. There was 
at Florence an academy for experiments, under the name of del Cimento, 
established by Cardinal Leopold de Medici, about 1655. They were already 
aware in this country of the arts, that it was not possible to comprehend 
anything about the grand fabric of nature, but by examining her minutely. 
This academy, after the days of Galileo, and from the time of Torricelli, 
performed signal services. 

Some philosophers in England, under the gloomy administration of 
Cromwell, met together for the discovery of truth, at a time when it was 
oppressed by the severity of enthusiasm. Charles II., being called home to 
the throne of his ancestors, by the repentance and inconstancy of his own 
nation, gave letters patent to this infant and rising academy; but this was all 
that the government gave. The royal society, or rather the free society of 
London, labored to promote useful knowledge. It was from this illustrious 
body that in our days proceeded the discoveries on light, the principle of 
gravitation, the motion of the fixed stars, and a hundred other discoveries, 
which in that respect might give occasion to the calling of this age the age 
of the English as well as that of Louis XIV. 


In 1666, Colbert, jealous of this new kind of glory, was desirous that the 
French should partake of it; and, at the entreaty of some learned men, 
prevailed on Louis XIV. to condescend to the establishment of the Academy 
of Sciences. It was free till 1699, like that of England and the French 
Academy. Colbert drew from Italy, Dominico de Cassini, and Huygens from 
Holland, by means of large pensions. They discovered the satellites and the 
ring of Saturn. The world is indebted to Huygens for pendulum clocks. By 
degrees, knowledge was acquired in all parts of true physics, by rejecting 
systems. The public was surprised to see a chemistry, in which researches 
were made neither for the grand secret nor for the art of prolonging life 
beyond the bounds of nature; an astronomy which did not predict the events 
of the world; and a medicine independent of the phases of the moon. 
Putrefaction was no longer the parent of animals and plants. There were no 
more prodigies, from the time that nature came to be better known; for she 
was studied in all her works. 

Geography received astonishing improvements. No sooner had Louis 
XIV. built the observatory, than he caused a degree of the meridian to be 


measured in 1669, by Dominico de Cassini and Picard; which was 
continued toward the north in 1683, by de Lahire, and at last Cassini 
prolonged it in 1700, as far as the extremity of Roussillon. This is the finest 
monument of astronomy, and is sufficient to eternize this age. 

In 1672, natural philosophers were sent to Cayenne, in order to make 
useful observations. This voyage gave rise to the discovery of a new law of 
nature, which the great Newton has demonstrated, and has paved the way 
for those more famous voyages which have since given a lustre to the reign 
of Louis XV. 

In 1700, de Tournefort was sent to the Levant, to collect there the plants 
necessary to enrich the royal garden, which was formerly neglected, but 
was at that time restored, and is now worthy of the curiosity of Europe. The 
royal library, already well stocked, was enriched under Louis XIV. with 
upward of thirty thousand volumes; and this example is so well followed in 
our days, that it contains at this time more than a hundred and eighty 
thousand. He caused the law school, which had been shut for a hundred 
years past, to be opened. He established in all the universities of France 
professors of the French law. One would imagine that there should be no 
other here, and that the good Roman laws incorporated with those of the 
country, should form but one body of the laws of the nation. 

Under him literary journals were established. It is well known that the 
“Journal des Savans,” which began in 1665, is the first of all the works of 
this kind with which Europe is at this day filled, and into which too many 
abuses have crept, as commonly happens in things of the greatest utility. 

The Academy of the Belles-Lettres, composed at first, in 1663, of some 
members of the French Academy, for transmitting to posterity, by medals, 
the actions of Louis XIV., became useful to the public, from the time that it 
was no longer solely employed about the monarch, and that they applied 
themselves to researches into antiquity, and a judicious criticism upon 
opinions and facts. It produced nearly the same effect in history as the 
Academy of Sciences did in natural philosophy: it dispelled errors. 

The spirit of discernment and criticism, which increased by degrees, 
insensibly destroyed superstition. It is to this dawn of reason that we owe 
the declaration of the king in 1672, which forbids the tribunals to admit 
simple accusations of sorcery. This was a matter which dared not be 
attempted under Henry IV. and Louis XIII. And if, since 1672, there have 
been accusations of enchantment, the judges have not condemned the 


persons accused, excepting where profanation of religion, or the use of 
poison was proved against them. 

It was formerly very common to try sorcerers by plunging them in water, 
being first bound with cords; and if they floated on the surface, they were 
convicted. Several judges in the provinces had ordered such trials to be 
made; and these methods still continued for a long time among the people. 
Every shepherd was a sorcerer; and amulets and studded rings were used in 
the towns. The effects of the hazel wand, with which it was believed that 
springs, treasures, and thieves could be found out, were looked upon as 
certain; and have still a great deal of credit given them in more than one 
province in Germany. There was hardly anybody but who had his nativity 
cast; and nothing was talked of but magical secrets. All ranks were infected 
with the delusion. Learned men and magistrates had written seriously on 
these matters. A set of authors was distinguished by the name of 
“Demonographi.” There were rules for discerning true magicians, and true 
demoniacs from the false. In fine, even to our time, there was hardly 
anything adopted from antiquity but errors of every kind. Superstitious 
notions were so rooted among men, that people were frightened by a comet 
in 1680; and scarcely anyone dared to combat this popular fear. James 
Bernoulli, one of the greatest mathematicians in Europe, in his answer to 
those who maintained the ominous nature of comets, says, that its head 
cannot be a sign of the divine wrath, because that head is eternal; but that 
the tail may very well be so. However, neither the head nor tail are eternal. 
It was then necessary that Bayle should write against vulgar prejudices, a 
book, famous at that time, which the progress since made by reason has 
now rendered useless. 

One would not believe that sovereigns had obligations to philosophers. It 
is, however, true, that this philosophic spirit, which has gained ground 
among all ranks except the lower class of people, has very much 
contributed to give a due weight to the rights of princes. Disputes which 
would have formerly produced excommunications, interdicts, and schisms 
have caused none of these things. It has been said that the people would be 
happy had they philosophers for their kings; it is equally true, that kings are 
the more happy, when many of their subjects are philosophers. 

It must be allowed that the reasonable spirit, which begins to preside 
over education in the large towns, has not been able to cure the frenzy of the 
fanatics in the Cévennes, nor prevent the inferior people of Paris showing 


their folly at the tomb of St. Médard, nor quiet the disputes, as violent as 
they are frivolous, which arise between men who ought to be wiser. But 
before this age, such disputes had caused troubles in Europe: the miracles of 
St. Médard were believed by the most considerable citizens; and fanaticism, 
which had been confined within the mountains of the Cévennes, diffused 
itself into the towns. 

Science and literature seemed carried to perfection in this age; and so 
many writers have extended the powers of the human understanding that 
those who at other times would have been thought prodigies passed 
undistinguished in the crowd. Their glory is lessened on account of their 
number; but the glory of the age is greatly exalted. 


CHAPTER XXX. THE POLITE ARTS IN 
EUROPE AT THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV. 


I have sufficiently hinted, in the course of this history, that the public 
disasters it contains, which succeed one another almost without 
intermission, are at length erased from the registers of time. The springs and 
minute circumstances of politics, sink into oblivion; while wise laws and 
institutions, the monuments produced by the arts and sciences, continue 
forever. 

Of the immense crowd of strangers that now travel to Rome, not as 
pilgrims, but as persons of taste, hardly one takes pains to inquire anything 
concerning Gregory VII. or Boniface VIII. They admire the beautiful 
churches built by a Bramantes and a Michelangelo, the paintings of a 
Raphael, and the sculptures of a Bernini; if they have genius, they read the 
works of Ariosto and Tasso, and reverence the ashes of Galileo. In England 
the exploits of Cromwell are scarcely mentioned, and the disputes of the 
white and red roses are almost forgotten; but Newton is studied for whole 
years together: no one is surprised to see in his epitaph that “he was the 
glory of mankind;” but it would be a matter of great wonder in that country 
to see the remains of any statesman honored with such a title. 

I should be glad, in this place, to do justice to all the great men, who, like 
him, were the ornaments of their country in the last century. I have called 
this the Age of Louis XIV. not only because this monarch patronized the 
arts much more than all the other kings, his contemporaries, put together, 
but also because he saw all the generations of the princes of Europe thrice 
renewed. I have fixed this epoch some years before the time of Louis XIV. 
and have carried it down some years after his decease, as this was, in fact, 
the space of time in which the human mind made the greatest progress. 

The English have made greater advances toward perfection, in almost 
every species of learning, from 1660 till the present time, than in all the 
preceding ages. I shall not here repeat what I have elsewhere said, of 
Milton. It is true, he is accused by several critics of a whimsical 
extravagance in his description, such as that of the fools’ paradise; the walls 
of alabaster with which the garden of Eden was surrounded; the devils, who 
transformed themselves from giants to pygmies, to take up less room in the 


council chamber of hell, built all of pure gold; the firing of cannon in 
heaven; the hills that the combatants flung at one another’s heads; angels on 
horseback, and angels whose bodies, after being cut asunder, unite again. 
He is complained of for his prolixity and incessant repetitions. They say he 
equals neither Ovid nor Hesiod in that long description of the formation of 
the earth, animals, and man. His dissertations on astronomy are censured, as 
being too dry and uninteresting; his invention is thought rather extravagant 
than wonderful, and more disgusting than striking; for instance, the long 
causeway over chaos; sin and death enamored of each other, and having 
children by their incestuous commerce; “Death, who lifts up his nose, to 
snuff, through the immensity of chaos, the change which has befallen the 
earth, as a raven smells dead carcasses.” The same Death who smells out 
sin, who strikes with his petrifying club on the elements of Earth and Water, 
which, together with Heat and Humidity, become four valiant generals of an 
army, leading in battle-array the light-armed embryos of atoms. In short, 
writers have exhausted themselves in criticisms on this celebrated work; but 
there can be no end to the praises it merits. Milton will ever continue the 
boast and admiration of the English nation, will always be compared to 
Homer, whose faults are equally great, and always preferred to Dante, 
whose imagination is even more extravagant. 

Among the great number of pleasing poets that adorned the reign of 
Charles II., such as Waller, the earls of Dorset and Roscommon, the duke of 
Buckingham, etc., the celebrated Dryden holds a distinguished place; he is 
equally famous in all the different kinds of poetry. His writings abound with 
a number of minute particulars, at once natural and lively, animated, bold, 
nervous, and pathetic; a merit in which he has been equalled by no other 
poet of his nation, nor exceeded by anyone among the ancients. If Pope, 
who came after him, had not, in the latter part of his life written his “Essay 
on Man,” he would have fallen far short of Dryden. 

No nation has ever treated morality, in verse, with so much energy and 
depth, as the English. In this, I think, seems to lie the greatest merit of their 
poets. 

There is another kind of varied literature, which requires a still more 
cultivated and universal genius; this Addison possessed in an eminent 
degree. He has not only immortalized his name by his “Cato,” which is the 
only English tragedy written with elegance and well-supported dignity, but 
his other writings, both moral and critical, breathe the very soul of good 


taste; here sense is everywhere embellished with the flowers of imagination; 
and his manner of writing may serve as a model to all nations. There are 
several little pieces of Dean Swift, unmatched by anything of the kind in 
antiquity. He is Rabelais improved. 

The English are not acquainted with funeral orations, it not being the 
custom with them to praise their kings and queens in their churches, but 
pulpit eloquence, which, before the reign of Charles II., was very rude, 
became formed on a sudden. Bishop Burnet acknowledges that this was 
owing to their imitation of the French; perhaps they have even surpassed 
their masters; they are not so stiff, affected, and declamatory in their 
sermons as the French are. 

It is also remarkable that these islanders, who are separated from the rest 
of the world, and who remained so long untaught, should have acquired at 
least as much knowledge of antiquity as is to be met with in Rome, though 
the centre of all nations. Masham has unveiled the dark accounts of ancient 
Egypt; no Persian had ever a more perfect knowledge of the religion of 
Zoroaster than the celebrated Hyde. The history of Mahomet, and the times 
preceding him, which was unknown to the Turks, has been fully illustrated 
by Hales, who made so many useful voyages to Arabia. 

There is no country in the world where the Christian religion has been so 
strongly attacked and so learnedly defended as in England. From the time 
[b] of Henry VIII. to that of Cromwell, they carried on their disputes like 
the ancient gladiators, who were wont to come into the arena to fight with 
scimitars in their hands and bandages about their eyes. Some slight 
differences in doctrine and worship were productive of the most bloody 
wars; whereas, from the Restoration to the present time, though scarcely a 
year has passed without some attack on Christianity, the controversy has not 
excited the least disturbance, learning being the only weapon now 
employed on either side, instead of fire and sword, as formerly. 

But, it is in philosophy that the English have particularly had the mastery 
over all other nations. Ingenious and speculative notions were out of the 
question. The fables of the Greeks had been long laid aside, and those of the 
moderns were to appear no more. Chancellor Bacon first led the way, by 
asserting that we should search into nature in a new manner, and have 
recourse to experiments. Boyle employed his whole life in making them. 
This is no place for discussions on natural philosophy; let it suffice to say 
that, after three thousand years of vain inquiries, Newton was the first who 


discovered and demonstrated the great law of nature, by which every part of 
matter tends toward the centre, and all the planets are retained in their 
proper course. He was the first who truly beheld light; before him we knew 
not what it was. 

His principles of the mathematics, which contain a system of natural 
philosophy, entirely new and true, are founded on the discovery of what is 
called the Calculation of Infinites, the last effect of geometry, and which 
was executed by him at the age of twenty-four. This occasioned that great 
philosopher, the learned Halley, to say: “It will never be permitted any 
mortal to approach nearer to the Deity.” 

Numberless good geometricians and natural philosophers were at once 
improved by his discoveries, and encouraged to pursue the course he had 
pointed out to them. Bradley at length went so far as to discover the 
parallax of the fixed stars, at twelve millions of millions of miles distant 
from our little globe. 

Halley, though no more than a private astronomer, had the command of 
one of the king’s ships in 1698. In this ship he determined the position of 
the stars of the Antarctic, or South Pole, and marked the different variations 
of the compass in all the parts of the known world. The famous voyage of 
the Argonauts was, in comparison with his, no more than the passing from 
one side of a river to another in a boat; and yet this voyage of Halley’s has 
scarcely been spoken of in Europe. 

This indifference of ours for great things, when become too familiar, and 
the admiration paid by the ancient Greeks to the most trivial ones, is another 
proof of the prodigious superiority of our age over the ancient times. 
Boileau, in France, and Sir William Temple, in England, obstinately deny 
any such superiority; they seem resolved to depreciate their own age, in 
order to exalt themselves above it. This dispute between the ancients and 
moderns is at length decided, at least as to philosophy. There is not one of 
the ancient philosophers whose works are now made use of for the 
instruction of youth in any of the enlightened nations. 

Locke alone might serve as a great instance of the advantage that the 
present time has over the finest ages of Greece. From Plato down to him 
there is one great chasm, no one during all that interval having explained 
the operations of the soul; and a person who should be acquainted with all 
that Plato has written, and acquainted with that only, would have very little 
knowledge, and even that erroneous. 


The Greek was indeed an eloquent writer; his apology for Socrates is a 
great piece of service done to the learmed of all nations. It is but just to hold 
in veneration him who made oppressed virtue so venerable, and its 
persecutors so detestable. It was for a long time thought that he, who was so 
fine a moralist, could not be a bad natural philosopher; he was held almost 
for a father of the Church, on account of his “Ternarion,” which no one 
understood; but what would be thought of a philosopher in our days who 
would tell us that matter is the author; and that the world is a figure of 
twelve pentagons; that fire is a pyramid, and is linked to the earth by 
numbers? How would a person be received, who should go about to prove 
the immortality and metempsychosis of the soul, by saying that sleep comes 
from watching, watching from sleep, life from death, and death from life? 
Yet such are the arguments that have been the admiration of so many ages, 
and ideas still more extravagant have since continued to be made use of, in 
the education of mankind. 

Locke is the only one who has explained human understanding, in a 
book where there is nothing but truths; and what renders the work perfect is 
that these truths are all clear. 

If we would, once for all, see in what this last age has the superiority 
over the former ones, we have only to cast our eyes upon Germany and the 
North. Dantzic has produced a Hevelius, who is the first astronomer that 
was ever well acquainted with the planet of the moon, no man before him 
having ever so carefully examined the heavens; among the many great men 
whom this age has produced, no one is a more striking example how justly 
it may be called the age of Louis XIV. Hevelius lost an immense library by 
fire. The French monarch recompensed the astronomer with a present that 
far overpaid his loss. 

In Holstein, Mercator was the forerunner of Newton in geometry. The 
Bernouillis of Switzerland were disciples worthy this great man, and 
Leibnitz was for some time considered his rival. 

The famous Leibnitz was born at Leipsic; he ended his days in Hanover, 
like a true philosopher, believing in a God, like Newton, without consulting 
the various opinions of mankind. He was perhaps a man of the most 
universal learning in Europe; he was a historian indefatigable in his 
inquiries; a profound civilian, who enlightened the study of law by 
philosophy, foreign as it may appear to that kind of study; so thorough a 
metaphysician, as to attempt reconciling divinity and the metaphysics; a 


tolerable Latin poet; and lastly, so good a mathematician, as to dispute with 
the great Newton the invention of the Calculation of Infinities, and to make 
it for some time doubted which of them had the justest claim to the honor of 
that discovery. 

This was then the golden age of geometry. Mathematicians sent frequent 
challenges to one another, that is to say, problems to solve, much in the 
Same manner as it is said the ancient kings of Egypt and Asia sent enigmas 
to be answered by one another. The problems proposed by these 
geometricians were of a much more difficult nature than the Egyptian 
enigmas, and yet none of them remained unanswered, either in Germany, 
England, Italy, or France. There never was a more universal correspondence 
kept between philosophers than at this period, and Leibnitz contributed not 
a little to encourage it. A republic of letters was insensibly established in 
Europe, in the midst of the most obstinate war, and the number of different 
religions; the arts and sciences, all of them thus received mutual assistance 
from each other, and the academies helped to form this republic. Italy and 
Russia were united by the bonds of science, and the natives of England, 
Germany, and France went to study at Leyden. The famous physician, 
Boerhaave, was consulted at the same time by the pope and the czar of 
Muscovy. His principal pupils have in like manner drawn strangers after 
them, and have in some measure become the physicians of nations. The 
truly learned of every denomination have strengthened the bonds of this 
grand society of geniuses, which is universally diffused, and everywhere 
independent. This correspondence is still carried on, and proves one of the 
greatest comforts against the evils which ambition and politics scatter 
through the world. 

Italy has preserved her ancient glory in this age, though she has produced 
no new Tassos, nor Raphaels. It is sufficient that she has once produced 
them. A Cabrera, a Zappi, and a Filicaia have shown that delicacy is always 
the portion of this nation. The “Merope” of Maffei, and the dramatic works 
of Metastasio, are the beautiful monuments of the age. 

The study of true natural philosophy, as established by Galileo, still 
keeps its ground in spite of the ancient philosophy, which has but too many 
bigoted admirers. The Cassinis, the Vivianis, the Mandis, the Bianchinis, 
the Zanottis, and many others have spread over Italy the same light that 
beamed in other countries, and, though its principal rays came from 


England, yet the Italian schools have been able to gaze on it in all its 
splendor. 

Every kind of literature has been cultivated in this ancient seat of the arts 
as much as elsewhere, except in those subjects where a liberty of thinking 
allows a greater scope to the genius in other nations. This age in particular 
has attained a better knowledge of antiquity than the preceding. Italy 
furnishes more monuments than all Europe together, and in proportion as 
these have been brought to light, science has become more extensive. 

We are indebted for this progress to some wise men and geniuses, 
scattered in small numbers over some parts of Europe, almost all of them 
for a long time subjected to persecutions, and lost in oblivion; they have 
enlightened and comforted the world during the wars that spread desolation 
through it. There are lists to be met with elsewhere, of all those who have 
been the ornaments of Germany, England, and Italy. It would be very 
improper, in a stranger, to pretend to rate the merits of so many illustrious 
men; let it suffice then to have shown, that in the last age mankind acquired 
throughout Europe greater light than in all the ages that preceded it. 


CHAPTER XXXI. THE CHILDREN OF LOUIS 
XIV. — THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES 
CONTEMPORARY WITH HIM — HIS 

GENERALS AND MINISTERS. 


THE CHILDREN OF LOUIS XIV. 
Legitimate Heirs. 


Louis XIV. married Maria Theresa of Austria, born in 1638, only daughter 
of Philip IV. by his first queen, Elizabeth of France, and sister of Charles II. 
and Margaret Theresa, whom Philip IV. had by his second wife, Marie Anne 
of Austria. The nuptials were celebrated July 9, 1660, and Maria Theresa 
died in 1683. He had by her: 

Louis, the dauphin, called Monseigneur, born Nov. 1, 1661, who died at 
Meudon, April 14, 1711. Nothing was more common for some time before 
the death of this prince than the following proverb, which was applied to 
him: “The son of a king, the father of a king, and never king.” The event 
seemed to countenance the credulity of those who place faith in predictions; 
but this saying was only a repetition of that which went about concerning 
Philip de Valois, and was moreover founded chiefly on Louis XIV.’s own 
state of health, he being much more robust than his son. This prince had by 
Mary Anne Christina Victoria of Bavaria, who died April 20, 1690: 


Louis, duke of Burgundy, who was born Aug. 6, 1682, and died Feb. 18, 
1712. He had issue by his duchess, Maria Adelaide of Savoy, who died Feb. 
12, 1712: N., duke of Brittany, who died in 1705; Louis, duke of Brittany, 
who died in 1712; and Louis XV., who was born Feb. 15, 1710. 

Philip, duke of Anjou, king of Spain, born Dec. 19, 1683, died July 9, 
1746. 

Charles, duke de Berry, born Aug. 31, 1686, died May 4, 1714. 

Louis XIV. had two other sons and three daughters, who all died young. 


His Natural and Legitimated Children. 


Louis XIV. had by the duchess de la Valliére, who turned Carmelite nun 
June 2, 1674, took the habit June 4, 1675, and died June 6, 1710, aged 
sixty-five: 
Louis de Bourbon, count of Vermandois, born Oct. 2, 1667, died in 1683. 
Mary Anne, called Mademoiselle de Blois, born in 1666, married to 
Armand, prince of Conti, and died in 1739. 


Other Natural and Legitimated Children. 


Louis Augustus, of Bourbon, duke de Maine, born March 31, 1670, died in 
1736. 

Louis Cesar, count of Vexin, abbot of St. Denis and St.-Germain-des- 
Prés, born in 1672, died in 1683. 


Louis Alexander de Bourbon, count of Toulouse, born June 6, 1678, died 
in 1737. 

Louise Frances of Bourbon, called Mademoiselle de Nantes, born in 
1673, married to Louis III., duke of Bourbon-Condeé, and died in 1743. 

Louise Marie of Bourbon, called Mademoiselle de Tours, died in 1681. 

Frances Mary, of Bourbon, called Mademoiselle de Blois, born in 1677, 
married to Philip II., duke de Orleans, regent of France, died in 1749. 

Two other sons both died young. 


CHAPTER XXXII. CELEBRATED ARTISTS 
AND MUSICIANS. 


[The foregoing review of the progress made in the arts and sciences would 
be incomplete without a glance at the leading artists in painting and music. 
Each nation has its peculiar theories of art, which fact tends to the formation 
of schools, modified by conditions of national life, scenery, climate, and 
largely by patriotic enthusiasms. In no art are national characteristics more 
marked than in that of music.] 

French music, especially the vocal, is disliked by all other nations. It 
cannot be otherwise, because the French prosody or versification differs 
from that of every other country of Europe. We make the pauses always 
upon the last syllable, whereas all others make it upon the penult, or 
antepenult, as the Italians. Our language is the only one that has words 
terminating in e mute, and those e’s that are not pronounced in ordinary 
discourse, yet are uniformerly so in music, as gloire, victoire, etc. Hence it 
comes, that most of our airs and recitative are insupportable to those who 
have not been accustomed to them. The climate denies us that flexibility of 
voice which it gives the Italians, and it is not custom among us, as at Rome 
and other Italian courts, to make eunuchs of men, in order to render their 
voices finer than those of women. All these things, joined to the slowness of 
our singing, which, by the bye, forms a strange contrast with our native 
vivacity, will always make the French music disagreeable to any but 
Frenchmen. 

After all, foreigners who have resided some considerable time in France, 
acknowledge that our musicians have performed wonders in adapting their 
airs to our words, and also that the music is very expressive; but only so to 
ears that have been some time accustomed to it, and besides, the execution 
must be very good. 

Our instrumental music is not altogether free from the monotony and 
slowness of the vocal; but many of our symphonies and tunes have been 
relished by foreigners. They are admitted into many of the Italian operas, 
and scarcely any others are in use at the court of a king who has one of the 
best operas in Europe, and who, among his other extraordinary talents, has a 
fine taste for music, which he cultivates with great assiduity. 


Jean Baptiste Lulli, who was bom at Florence in 1633, and came to 
France at the age of fourteen, when he could perform on no instrument but 
the violin, was the parent of true French music. He knew how to suit his art 
to the genius of the language, which was the only sure way to succeed: but 
at that time the Italian music had not begun to deviate from that gravity and 
noble simplicity which we still admire in Lulli’s recitative. Nothing 
resembles these recitatives more than the “Motet” of Lugi, sung in Italy 
with so much success in the seventeenth century, which begins thus: 


Sunt breves mundi rosee; sunt fugitivi flores; 
Frondes veluti annosce, sunt labiles honores. 


The rose’s date is brief; 

The lilies soon decay; 

And like the annual leaf, 

Frail honors fleet away. 

It must be observed, that in this pure recitative music, which is the 
mélopée of the ancients, the beauty of the singing is principally owing to 
the natural melody of the words; no words but such as are musical can well 
have a place in recitative. But of this they were not sufficiently sensible in 
the days of Quinault and Lulli. The poets were jealous of these gentlemen 
as poets, but not as musicians. Boileau thus addresses Quinault: 


Ces lieux communs de morale lubrique 
Que Lulli ré chaussa des sons de sa musique, 


Those hackneyed thoughts, so wanton yet so tame, 
That Lulli strove to warm at music’s flame. 


The tender passions, which Quinault expressed so well, were much 
rather a striking picture of the human heart, than a loose morality; his 
diction animated the music still more than Lulli’s art did the words. These 
two, with the help of actors, have, of some scenes of Atys, Armida, and 
Roland, made an entertainment such as no people, ancient or modern, can 
match. Detached airs and ariettes did not at all come up to the perfections of 
these grand scenes. They very much resembled our Christmas carols, or the 


Venetian barcaroles; and yet they were contented with them at that time. 
The more artless the music then was, the fonder they were of it. 

After Lulli, all our musicians, such as Colasse, Campra, Destouches, and 
others, copied after him, till at last one appeared, who far excels them in 
sublime harmony, and has vastly altered and improved the art of music. 

With regard to sacred music, though we have had some celebrated 
composers in France, yet their pieces have not been executed anywhere but 
in the king’s chapel. 


Painters. 


The case is not the same with regard to painting as with music. The latter 
may be such as to please none but the natives, because the genius of the 
language is incompatible with any other; but painters should represent 
nature, which is the same everywhere, and seen with the same eyes. 

The only true test of a painter’s merit is the judgment of foreigners. It is 
not enough that he has a party, and is praised by scribblers; his works must 
be in request, and bear a high price. What sometimes hampers the genius of 
painters one would be apt to imagine would elevate and enlarge it, I mean 
the particular taste or manner of the school, or of those who preside in it. 
Academies are, without doubt, extremely useful to form pupils, especially 
when the directors aim at the sublime in painting; but if they are men of 
grovelling taste, if their manner is dry and minute, if their figures are 
ungraceful, their pieces painted like fans; their pupils are the dupes of 
imagination, or aiming at the applause of a bad master. There is a sort of 
fatality attending academies. None of the works styled academic, of any 
kind, have been works of genius. Suppose an artist extremely solicitous lest 
he should not hit the manner of his fellow academicians, his productions 
will infallibly be stiff and disgusting. But if a man is free from these 
prejudices, and aims only at copying nature, it is ten to one that he 
succeeds. Almost all the eminent painters either flourished before the 
establishment of academies, or got the better of the prejudices contracted 
there. 

Corneille, Racine, Despréaux, and Lemoyne took a route quite different 
from their brethren, and in consequence had most of them for their enemies. 

Nicholas Poussin was born at Andelys in Normandy, in 1599. Nature 
gave him a genius for painting, which he improved at Rome. He is called 


the painter of men of sense; with equal justice may he be denominated that 
of men of taste. His only defect is his heightening of the dismal and solemn 
in the coloring of the Roman school. He was the greatest painter in Europe 
in his time. He was invited from Rome to Paris; but was forced to give way 
to envy and cabal, and to withdraw, as many other ingenious men have 
done. He went back to Rome, where he lived poor, but contented, his 
philosophy enabling him to despise the frowns of fortune. He died in 1665. 

Le Sueur, born at Paris in 1617, had no other master than Vouet, and yet 
became a celebrated painter. He carried the art to a high degree of 
perfection, when he was taken off the stage of time at the age of thirty-eight 
years, in 1655. 

Bourdon and Valentin were eminent men. Three of the best pictures that 
adom the church of St. Peter at Rome, are by Poussin, Bourdon, and 
Valentin. 

Charles Lebrun, born at Paris in 1619, had scarcely begun to display his 
talent, when Superintendent Fouquet, one of the most generous, and at the 
Same time most unhappy men that ever lived, gave him a pension of twenty- 
four thousand livres present money. His picture of the family of Darius at 
Versailles is little short, in point of coloring, of that of Paul Veronese, which 
faces it; and in design, composition, dignity, expression, and observance of 
costume, surpasses it. His battles of Alexander, engraved, are still more in 
request than those of Constantine by Raphael and Julio Romano. He died in 
1690. 

Peter Mignard, born at Troyes, in Champagne, in 1610, rivalled Lebrun 
for some time; but he is now considered as much below him. He died in 
1695. 

Claude Lorrain. — His father, when he would have made a pastry-cook 
of him, did not foresee that he would one day be reckoned one of the 
greatest landscape painters that ever Europe had produced. He died at Rome 
in 1682. 

Case. — We have some pieces of his that begin to be highly valued. We 
do not do justice to ingenious men in France as soon as we should. Their 
indifferent performances often prevent us from seeing the beauties of their 
masterpieces. On the contrary, the Italians extol what is great and excellent, 
without taking notice of what is indifferent. Every nation seeks to promote 
its own glory and renown, except the French. They value nothing but what 
is foreign. 


Joseph Parrocel, born in 1648, was a good painter, but inferior to his son. 
He died in 1704. 

John Jouvenet, born at Rouen in 1644, was Lebrun’s pupil, and a good 
painter, but not to be compared to his master. He has painted almost 
everything yellow; for by some extraordinary conformation of his organs, 
they appeared to him of that color. He died in 1717. 

Jean Baptiste Santerre. — There are some admirable pictures of his, the 
color of which is just and delicate. His picture of Adam and Eve is one of 
the finest in Europe: that of St. Theresa, in the chapel of Versailles, is a very 
noble piece, but rather luscious for an altarpiece. 

Lafosse distinguished himself much in the same way. 

Bon Boullongne was an excellent painter, of which the high price and 
great demand for his pieces are an evidence. 

Louis Boullongne. — His works, though not without merit, yet are not so 
much admired as his brother’s. 

Raoux. — His pieces are not all of equal merit. In some of them he is 
nothing short of Rembrandt. 

Rigaud. — Though he excelled chiefly in portraits, yet his piece of 
Cardinal Bouillon opening the jubilee, is not at all inferior to any of 
Rubens. 

Detroy. — He painted in Rigaud’s manner. There are some good 
historical pieces by his son. 

Watteau. — He excelled as much in the graceful as Teniers did in the 
grotesque. Some of his pupils have done him honor. 

Lemoine. — His “Hercules’ Apotheosis,” at Versailles, is perhaps 
superior to anything I have yet mentioned. It was intended as a compliment 
to Cardinal Hercules de Fleury, who, by the way, had nothing in common 
with the fabulous Hercules. It would have been more apropos to have 
represented the apotheosis of Henry IV. in the falcon of a French king. 
Lemoine, being envied by his brethren, and thinking himself ill-reputed by 
the cardinal, died of grief and despair. 

Besides these there have been some other painters, who excelled in still 
life, or in painting animals, as Desportes and Oudry; others in miniature, 
and others in portraits. At present we have some that distinguish themselves 
in the grand and sublime, and posterity, in all appearance, will have them, 
too. 


Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers. 


Under Louis XIV. sculpture was carried to perfection, in which it still 
continues under Louis XV. 

James Sarazin, born in 1590, executed some masterpieces at Rome for 
Pope Clement VIII., and at Paris he was equally successful. He died in 
1660. 

Peter Puget, born in 1622, was an architect, sculptor, and painter. He is 
celebrated chiefly for his “Andromeda,” and “Milo of Crotona.” He died in 
1694. 

Italy is indebted to Legros and Theodon for many of its embellishments. 

Francis Girardon, born in 1630. — Antiquity can boast of nothing 
superior to his “Bath of Hercules,” and his “Tomb of Cardinal Richelieu.” 
He died in 1715. 

Coysevox and Coustou were eminent in their way; yet we have three or 
four sculptors at present that excel them. 

Chauveau, Nanteuil, Vermeulen, Audran, Hedlinger, Leclerc, les Drevet, 
Poilly, Picart, Duchange, though they have been outdone, yet were 
ingenious men, and their engravings supply the want of original pictures, 
etc., all over Europe. 

There were also some goldsmiths, such as Ballin and Germain, who, on 
account of the beauty of their designs, and elegance of execution, deserve to 
be ranked among the most celebrated artists. 

It is more difficult for one born with a genius for architecture to make his 
talent appear, than for any other artist. Unless he is set to work by princes 
he has no opportunity to display his taste and skill in any work of grandeur 
and magnificence. Thus have the talents of many an architect been entirely 
useless to him. 

Francis Mansard was one of the best architects of Europe. The chateau, 
or palace of Maisons, near St.-Germain’s, is a masterpiece, because he was 
at liberty to give full scope to his genius. 

Jules Hardouin Mansard, his nephew, was superintendent of the 
buildings under Louis XV. and made an immense fortune. The beautiful 
chapel of the Invalides is a design of his. As to the palace of Versailles, he 
could not display his talents to advantag in it, by reason of the situation. 

Foreigners say that the city of Paris has only two fountains in good taste; 
the old one of John Gougeon, and the new of Bouchardon; and even these 


are badly situated. Neither has it any magnificent theatre besides that of the 
Louvre, which is not used. The places for the public diversions and 
representations have neither proportion, taste, nor ornament; and their 
situation is as bad as their contrivance, notwithstanding the example that 
has been set us by some cities in the provinces, but which we have not yet 
thought fit to follow. France, however, can boast of magnificent buildings of 
another sort, and of more importance, such as stately hospitals, storehouses, 
stone bridges, quays, dikes for checking the inundations of rivers, canals, 
Sluices, ports, and especially the fortifications of the frontier towns, in 
which beauty is united with solidity. 

The magnificent structures erected from the designs of Perrault, Levau, 
and Dorbay are too well known to require mention. 

The art of gardening was in a manner invented and perfected by Lendtre, 
and de la Quintinie; by the former with respect of beauty and ornament, and 
by the latter with regard to utility. 

Engraving of precious stones, coining of medals, and casting of types for 
printing have kept pace with the other arts in point of improvement. 


Clocks and watches, the makers of which may be considered as a sort of 
practical naturalists, have likewise been carried to a very high degree of 
perfection. 

The watering of stuffs, and the gold with which they are embellished and 
enriched, displays such rare ingenuity and taste that what is worn only from 
vanity and luxury deserves to be preserved as a monument of industry. 

The making of porcelain was set on foot at St. Cloud before it was 
attempted anywhere else in Europe. 

In fine, the last age has taught the present how to unite, and transmit as a 
sacred deposit to posterity, the whole assemblage of the arts and sciences, 
each of them carried to the utmost perfection possible; and to do so is 
actually the object and aim of numbers of learned and ingenious men at this 
day. But such is the brevity of human life, that the execution of part of the 
immense and immortal design must be left to posterity. 


THE HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 








Translated by Tobias Smollett 


The History of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia was published in two 
parts: the first appeared in 1758, and according to Antony Cross in Peter the 
Great Through British Eyes: Perceptions and Representations of the Tsar 
Since 1698, Empress Elizabeth was persuaded to allow Ivan Shuvalov to 
provide Voltaire with a mass of archival, as well as published materials to 
help him in his endeavour. The second volume was published in 1763 and 
the English translation of the first part was available in 1759, while the two 
volume work was published in 1763. Voltaire was mostly dismissive of 
other histories that had been written about Peter; he loathed what he saw as 
the dull chronicling of facts and battles, or the over-zealous attention to the 
personal. Antony Cross argues that the author wished to write a 
‘philosophical history’; an approach that intended to use the past in order to 
gleam lessons for the present. Voltaire’s biography of Peter was not a 
bestseller upon release, although it did become incredibly influential in late 
eighteenth century depictions of the Emperor and of Russia. 

Voltaire was incredibly impressed and amazed at what he viewed as the 
civilisation of Russia by Peter; he believed the Emperor had implemented 
enormous progress in Russia, and that the transformation of the country was 
the real great event of the eighteenth century. Of course, it was Peter’s 
adoption of self-proclaimed Western European values which Voltaire 
determined to be civilised. The whole notion of progress relies on the idea 
that prior to Peter’s reign Russia was a land of barbarism and brutality; it 
was a country devoid of civilisation which required Peter — via the 
knowledge he gained on his European travels — to bring arts, commerce, 
law, industry and even reason and morals to his homeland. The author 
portrayed Russia as emerging from chaos and darkness to imitate European 
ideals, viewing Peter as the great figure responsible for this radical and 
enlightening change. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTION OF RUSSIA. 


The empire of Russia is the largest in the whole globe, extending from west 
to east upwards of two thousand common leagues of France, and about 
eight hundred in its greatest breadth from north to south. It borders upon 
Poland and the Frozen Sea, and joins to Sweden and China. Its length from 
the island of Dago, in the westernmost part of Livonia, to its most eastern 
limits, takes in near one hundred and seventy degrees, so that when it is 
noon in the western parts of the empire, it is nearly midnight in the eastern. 
Its breadth from north to south is three thousand six hundred wersts, which 
make eight hundred and fifty of our common French leagues. 

The limits of this country were so little known in the last century, that, in 
1689, when it was reported, that the Chinese and the Russians were at war, 
and that in order to terminate their differences, the emperor Camhi on the 
one hand, and the czars Ivan or John, and Peter, on the other, had sent their 
ministers to meet an embassy within three hundred leagues of Pekin, on the 
frontiers of the two empires, the account was at first treated as a fiction. 

The country now comprehended under the name of Russia, or the 
Russias, is of a greater extent than all the rest of Europe, or than ever the 
Roman empire was, or that of Darius subdued by Alexander; for it contains 
upwards of one million one hundred thousand square leagues. Neither the 
Roman empire, nor that of Alexander, contained more than five hundred 
and fifty thousand each; and there is not a kingdom in Europe the twelfth 
part so extensive as the Roman empire; but to make Russia as populous, as 
plentiful, and as well stored with towns as our southern countries, would 
require whole ages, and a race of monarchs such as Peter the Great. 

The English ambassador, who resided at Petersburg in 1733, and who 
had been at Madrid, says, in his manuscript relation, that in Spain, which is 
the least populous state in Europe, there may be reckoned forty persons to 
every square mile, and in Russia not above five. We shall see in the second 
chapter, whether this minister was mistaken. Marshal Vauban, the greatest 
of engineers, and the best of citizens, computes, that, in France, every 
square mile contains two hundred inhabitants. These calculations are never 


very exact, but they serve to shew the amazing disproportion in the 
population of two different countries. 

I shall observe here, that from Petersburg to Pekin, there is hardly one 
mountain to be met with in the route which the caravans might take through 
independent Tartary, and that from Petersburg to the north of France, by the 
road of Dantzic, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, there is not even a hill of any 
eminence to be seen. This observation leaves room to doubt of the truth of 
that theory, which makes the mountains to have been formed by the rolling 
of the waves of the sea, and supposes all that is at present dry land, to have 
been for a long time covered with water: but how comes it to pass, that the 
waves, which, according to the supposition, formed the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and Mount Taurus, did not likewise form some eminence or hill from 
Normandy to China, which is a winding space of above three thousand 
leagues? Geography, thus considered, may furnish lights to natural 
philosophy, or at least give room for rational doubts. 

Formerly we called Russia by the name of Muscovy, from the city of 
Moscow, the capital of that empire, and the residence of the grand dukes: 
but at present the ancient name of Russia prevails. 

It is not my business in this place to inquire, why the countries from 
Smolensko, to the other side of Moscow, were called White Russia, or why 
Hubner gives it the name of Black, nor for what reason the government of 
Kiow should be named Red Russia. 

It is very likely that Madies the Scythian, who made an irruption into 
Asia, near seven hundred years before our vulgar era, might have carried 
his arms into these regions, as Gengis-Khan and Tamerlane did afterwards, 
and as probably others had done long before Madies. Every part of antiquity 
is not deserving of our inquiries; that of the Chinese, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, is ascertained from illustrious and interesting 
monuments; but these monuments suppose others of a far more ancient 
date, since it required many ages to teach men the art of transmitting their 
thoughts by permanent signs, and no less time was required to form a 
regular language; and yet we have no such monuments even in this polite 
part of Europe. The art of writing was a long time unknown to all the North: 
the patriarch Constantine, who wrote the history of Kiow in the Russian 
language, acknowledges, that the use of writing was not known in these 
countries in the fifth century. 


Let others examine whether the Huns, the Slavi, and the Tartars, 
formerly led their wandering and famished tribes towards the source of the 
Boristhenes; my design is to shew what czar Peter created, and not to 
engage in a useless attempt, to clear up the chaos of antiquity. We should 
always keep in mind, that no family upon earth knows its first founder, and 
consequently, that no nation knows its first origin. 

I use the name of Russians to designate the inhabitants of this great 
empire. That of Roxolanians, which was formerly given them, would 
indeed be more sonorous, but we shall conform to the custom of the 
language in which we write. News-papers and other memoirs have for some 
time used the word Russians; but as this name comes too near to that of 
Prussians, I shall abide by that of Russ, which almost all our writers have 
given them. Besides, it appeared to me, that the most extensive people on 
the earth ought to be known by some appellation that may distinguish them 
absolutely from all other nations. 

This empire is at present divided into sixteen large governments, that 
will one day be subdivided, when the northern and eastern countries come 
to be more inhabited. 


These sixteen governments, which contain several immense provinces 
are the following: — 


LIVONIA. 


The nearest province to our part of the world is that of Livonia, one of the 
most fruitful in the whole North. In the twelfth century the inhabitants were 
pagans; at this time certain merchants of Bremen and Lubeck traded to this 
country, and a body of religious crusaders, called port-glaives, or sword- 
bearers, who were afterwards incorporated in the Teutonic order, made 
themselves masters of this province in the thirteenth century, at the time 
when the fury of the crusades armed the Christians against every one who 
was not of their religion. Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, grand-master of 
these religious conquerors, made himself sovereign of Livonia and of 
Brandenburg-Prussia, about the year 1514. From that time, the Russians and 
Poles began to dispute for the possession of this province. Soon afterwards 
it was invaded by the Swedes, and for a long while continued to be ravaged 
by these several powers. Gustavus Adolphus having conquered it, it was 


then ceded to the Swedes in 1660, by the famous treaty of Oliva; and, at 
length, czar Peter wrested it from these latter, as will be seen in the course 
of this history. 

Courland, which joins to Livonia, is still in vassalage to Poland, though 
it depends greatly upon Russia. These are the western limits of this empire 
in Christendom. 


Of the Governments of REVEL, PETERSBURG, and WYBURG. 


More northward is the government of Revel and Esthonia. Revel was built 
by the Danes in the thirteenth century. The Swedes were in possession of 
this province, from the time that country put itself under the protection of 
that crown in 1561. This is another of the conquests of Peter the Great. 

On the borders of Esthonia lies the gulf of Finland. To the eastward of 
this sea, and at the junction of the Neva with the lake Ladoga, is situated 
Petersburg, the most modern and best built city in the whole empire, 
founded by czar Peter, in spite of all the united obstacles which opposed its 
foundation. 

This city is situated on the bay of Kronstat, in the midst of nine rivers, by 
which its different quarters are divided. In the centre of this city is almost an 
impregnable fortress, built on an island, formed by the main-stream of the 
river Neva: seven canals are cut from the rivers, and wash the walls of one 
of the royal palaces of the admiralty, of the dock-yard for the galleys, and of 
several buildings of manufactories. Thirty-five large churches contribute to 
adorn the city; among which five are allotted for foreigners of the Roman 
Catholic, Calvinist, and Lutheran religions: these are as so many temples 
raised to toleration, and examples to other nations. There are five palaces; 
the old one, called the summer palace, situated on the river Neva, has a very 
large and beautiful stone balustrade, which runs all along the river side. The 
new summer palace near the triumphal gate, is one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in Europe. The admiralty buildings, the school for cadets, the 
imperial college, the academy of sciences, the exchange, and the merchants’ 
warehouses, are all magnificent structures, and monuments of taste and 
public utility. The town-house, the public dispensary, where all the vessels 
are of porcelain, the court magazines, the foundery, the arsenal, the bridges, 
the markets, the squares, the barracks for the horse and foot guards, 
contribute at once to the embellishment and safety of the city, which is said 


to contain at present four hundred thousand souls. In the environs of the city 
are several villas or country-seats, which surprise all travellers by their 
magnificence. There is one in particular which has water-works superior to 
those of Versailles. There was nothing of all this in 1702, the whole being 
then an impassable morass. Petersburg is considered as the capital of Ingria, 
a small province subdued by Peter I. Wyburg, another of his conquests, and 
that part of Finland which was lost, and ceded by the Swedes in 1742, make 
another government. 


ARCHANGEL. 


Higher up, proceeding towards the north, is the province of Archangel, a 
country entirely new to the southern nations of Europe. It took its name 
from St. Michael, the Archangel, under whose patronage it was put long 
after the Russians had embraced Christianity, which did not happen till the 
beginning of the eleventh century; and they were not known to the other 
nations of Europe till the middle of the sixteenth. The English, in 1533, 
endeavouring to find out a north-east passage to the East Indies, Chancellor, 
captain of one of the ships fitted out for this expedition, discovered the port 
of Archangel in the White Sea; at that time it was a desert place, having 
only one convent, and a little church, dedicated to St. Michael, the 
Archangel. 


The English sailing up the river Dwina, arrived at the midland part of the 
country, and at length at Moscow. Here they easily made themselves 
masters of the trade of Russia, which was removed from the city of 
Novogorod, where it was carried on by land to this sea-port, which is 
inaccessible indeed during seven months in the year; but, nevertheless, this 
trade proved more beneficial to the empire than the fairs of Novogorod, that 
had fallen to decay in consequence of the wars with Sweden. The English 
obtained the privilege of trading thither without paying any duties; a 
manner of trading which is apparently the most beneficial to all nations. 
The Dutch soon came in for a share of the trade of Archangel, then 
unknown to other nations. 

Long before this time, the Genoese and Venetians had established a trade 
with the Russians by the mouth of the Tanais or Don, where they had built a 
town called Tana. This branch of the Italian commerce was destroyed by the 


ravages of Tamerlane, in that part of the world; but that of Archangel 
continued, with great advantages both to the English and Dutch, till the time 
that Peter the Great opened a passage into his dominions by the Baltic Sea. 


RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 


Of the Government of Archangel. 

To the west of Archangel, and within its government, lies Russian 
Lapland, the third part of this country, the other two belonging to Sweden 
and Denmark. This is a very large tract, occupying about eight degrees of 
longitude, and extending in latitude from one polar circle to the North Cape. 
The natives of this country were confusedly known to the ancients, under 
the name of troglodytes and northern pigmies; appellations suitable enough 
to men, who, for the most part, are not above four feet and a half high, and 
dwell in caverns; they are just the same people they were at that time. They 
are of a tawny complexion, though the other people of the north are white, 
and for the most part very low in stature; though their neighbours, and the 
people of Iceland, under the polar circle, are tall: they seem made for their 
mountainous country, being nimble, squat, and robust; their skins are hard, 
the better to resist the cold, their thighs and legs are slender, their feet small, 
to enable them to run more nimbly amongst the rocks, with which their 
province is covered. They are passionately fond of their own country, which 
none but themselves can be pleased with, and are able to live no where else. 
Some have affirmed, upon the credit of Olaus, that these people were 
originally natives of Finland, and that they removed into Lapland, where 
they diminished in stature: but why might they not as well have made 
choice of lands less northerly, where the conveniences of life were to be had 
in greater plenty? How comes it that they differ so totally from their 
pretended ancestors in features, figure, and complexion? Methinks we 
might, with as great reason, suppose that the grass which grows in Lapland 
is produced from that of Denmark, and that the fishes, peculiar to their 
lakes, came from those of Sweden. It is most likely that the Laplanders are, 
like their animals, the produce of their own country, and that nature has 
made the one for the other. 

Those who inhabit the frontiers of Finland, have adopted some of the 
expressions of their neighbours, as happens to every people: but when two 


nations give to things of common use, to objects which are continually 
before their eyes, names absolutely different, it affords a strong 
presumption, that one of them is not a colony from the other. The 
Finlanders call a bear Karu, the Laplanders Muriet: the sun in the Finnish 
language is called Auringa, in the Lapland tongue Beve. Here is not the 
least analogy. The inhabitants of Finland, and Swedish Lapland, formerly 
worshipped an idol whom they called Iumalac, and since the reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus, to whom they are indebted for the appellation of 
Lutherans, they call Jesus Christ the son of Iumalac. The Muscovite or 
Russian Laplanders, are at present thought to be of the Greek church; but 
those who wander about the mountains of the North Cape, are satisfied with 
adoring one God under certain rude forms, as has been the ancient custom 
of all the nations called Nomades, or wandering nations. 

This race of people, who are inconsiderable in numbers, have but very 
few ideas, and are happy in not having more, which would only occasion 
them to have new wants which they could not satisfy: at present they live 
contented, and free from diseases, notwithstanding the excessive coldness 
of their climate; they drink nothing but water, and attain to a great age. The 
custom imputed to them of entreating strangers to lie with their wives and 
daughters, which they esteem as an honour done to them, probably arose 
from a notion of the superiority of strangers, and a desire of amending, by 
their means, the defects of their own race. This was a custom established 
amongst the virtuous Lacedemonians. A husband would entreat a favour of 
a comely young man, to give him handsome children, whom he might 
adopt. Jealousy, and the laws, prevent the rest of mankind from giving their 
wives up to the embraces of another; but the Laplanders have few or no 
laws, and are in all probability, strangers to jealousy. 


MOSCOW. 


Ascending the river Dwina from north to south, we travel up the country till 
we come to Moscow, the capital of the empire. This city was long the centre 
of the Russian dominions, before they were extended on the side of China 
and Persia. 

Moscow, lying in 55 degrees and a half, north latitude, in a warmer 
climate, and more fruitful soil than that of Petersburg, is situated in the 
midst of a large and delightful plain on the river Moskwa, and two lesser 


rivers, which with the former lose themselves in the Occa, and afterwards 
help to swell the stream of the Wolga. This city, in the 13th century, was 
only a collection of huts inhabited by a set of miserable wretches, oppressed 
by the descendants of Gengis Khan. 

The Kremlin, or ancient palace of the great dukes, was not built till the 
14th century; of such modern date are cities in this part of the world. This 
palace was built by Italian architects, as were several churches in the Gothic 
taste which then prevailed throughout all Europe. There are two built by the 
famous Aristotle, of Bologna, who flourished in the 15th century; but the 
private houses were no better than wooden huts. 

The first writer who brought us acquainted with Moscow, was Olearius; 
who, in 1633, went thither as the companion of an embassy from the duke 
of Holstein. A native of Holstein must naturally be struck with wonder at 
the immense extent of the city of Moscow, with its five quarters, especially 
the magnificent one belonging to the czars, and with the Asiatic splendour 
which then reigned at that court. There was nothing equal to it in Germany 
at that time, nor any city by far so extensive or well peopled. 

On the contrary, the earl of Carlisle, who was ambassador from Charles 
II. to the czar Alexis, in 1633, complains in his relation that he could not 
meet with any one convenience of life in Moscow; no inns on the road, nor 
refreshments of any kind. One judged as a German, the other as an 
Englishman, and both by comparison. The Englishman was shocked to see 
most of the Boyards or Muscovite noblemen, sleep upon boards or benches, 
with only the skins of animals under them; but this was the ancient practice 
of all nations. The houses, which were almost all built of wood, had 
scarcely any furniture, few or none of their tables were covered with cloth; 
there was no pavement in the streets; nothing agreeable; nothing 
convenient; very few artificers, and those few extremely awkward, and 
employed only in works of absolute necessity. These people might have 
passed for Spartans, had they been sober. 

But, on public days, the court displays all the splendour of a Persian 
monarch. The earl says, he could see nothing but gold and precious stones 
on the robes of the czar and his courtiers. These dresses were not 
manufactured in the country; and yet, it is evident, that the people might be 
rendered industrious long before that time. In the reign of the czar Boris 
Godonow, the largest bell was cast at Moscow, in Europe; and in the 
patriarchal church there were several ornaments in silver, worked in a very 


curious manner. These pieces of workmanship, which were made under the 
direction of Germans and Italians, were only transient efforts. It is daily 
industry, and the continual exercise of a great number of arts, that makes a 
nation flourishing. Poland, and the neighbouring nations, were at that time 
very little superior to the Russians. The handicraft trades were not in greater 
perfection in the north of Germany, nor were the polite arts much better 
known, than in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Though the city of Moscow, at that time, had neither the magnificence 
nor arts of our great cities in Europe, yet its circumference of twenty miles; 
the part called the Chinese town, where all the rarities of China are 
exhibited; the spacious quarter of the Kremlin, where stood the palace of 
the czars; the gilded domes, the lofty and conspicuous turrets; and, lastly, 
the prodigious number of its inhabitants, amounting to near 500,000. All 
this together, rendered Moscow one of the most considerable cities in the 
world. 

Theodore, or Foedor, eldest brother to Peter the Great, began to improve 
Moscow. He ordered several large houses to be built of stone, though 
without any regular architecture. He encouraged the principal persons of his 
court to build, advancing them sums of money, and furnishing them with 
materials. He was the first who collected studs of fine horses, and made 
several useful embellishments. Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did 
not neglect Moscow at the time he was building Petersburg; for he caused it 
to be paved, adomed it with noble edifices, and enriched it with 
manufactures; and, within these few years, M. de Showalow, high 
chamberlain to the empress Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great, has 
founded an university in this city. This is the same person who furnished me 
with the memorials, from which I have compiled the present history, and 
who was himself much more capable to have done it, even in the French 
language, had not his great modesty determined him to resign the task to 
me, as will evidently appear from his own letters on this subject, which I 
have deposited in the public library of Geneva. 


SMOLENSKO. 


Westward of the duchy of Moscow, is that of Smolensko, a part of the 
ancient Sarmatia Europea. The duchies of Moscow and Smolensko 
composed what is properly called White Russia. Smolensko, which at first 


belonged to the great dukes of Russia, was conquered by the great duke of 
Lithuania, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, and was retaken one 
hundred years afterwards by its old masters. Sigismund III. king of Poland, 
got possession of it in 1611. The czar Alexis, father of Peter I. recovered it 
again in 1654, since which time it has always constituted part of the Russian 
empire. The panegyric of Peter the Great, pronounced in the academy of 
sciences at Paris, takes notice, that before his time the Russians had made 
no conquests either to the west or south; but this is evidently a mistake. 


Of the Governments of NOVOGOROD and KIOW, or the UKRAINE. 


Between Petersburg and Smolensko, lies the province of Novogorod; and is 
said to be the country in which the ancient Slavi, or Sclavonians, made their 
first settlements. But from whence came these Slavi, whose language has 
spread over all the north-east part of Europe? Sla signifies a chief, and slave 
one belonging to a chief. All that we know conceming these ancient Slaves 
is, that they were a race of conquerors; that they built the city of Novogorod 
the Great, at the head of a navigable river; and that this city was for a long 
time in possession of a flourishing trade, and was a potent ally to the Hanse 
Towns. Czar Iwan Wassiliawitsch (or John Basilowitz) made a conquest of 
it in 1467, and carried away all its riches, which contributed to the 
magnificence of the court of Moscow, till then almost unknown. 

To the south of the province of Smolensko, we meet with the province of 
Kiow, otherwise called the Lesser Russia, Red Russia, or the Ukraine, 
through which runs the Dnieper, called by the Greeks the Boristhenes. The 
difference of these two names, the one so harsh to pronounce, and the other 
so melodious, served to shew us, together with a hundred other like 
instances, the rudeness of all the ancient people of the North, in comparison 
with the graces of the Greek language. Kiow, the capital city, formerly 
Kisow, was built by the emperors of Constantinople, who made it a colony: 
here are still to be seen several Greek inscriptions upwards of twelve 
hundred years old. This is the only city of any antiquity in these countries, 
where men lived so long together without building walls. Here it was that 
the great dukes of Russia held their residence in the eleventh century, before 
the Tartars brought it under their subjection. 

The inhabitants of the Ukraine, called Cossacks, are a mixture of the 
ancient Roxolanians, Sarmatians, and Tartars, blended together. Rome and 


Constantinople, though so long the mistress of other nations, are not to 
compare in fertility of country with the Ukraine. Nature has there exerted 
her utmost efforts for the service of mankind; but they have not seconded 
those efforts by industry, living only upon the spontaneous productions of 
an uncultivated, but fruitful soil, and the exercise of rapine. Though fond, to 
a degree of enthusiasm, of that most valuable of all blessings, liberty; yet 
they were always in subjection, either to the Poles or to the Turks, till the 
year 1654, when they threw themselves into the arms of Russia, but with 
some limitations. At length they were entirely subdued by Peter the Great. 

Other nations are divided into cities and towns; this into ten regiments. 
At the head of which is a chief, who used to be elected by a majority of 
votes, and is called by the name of Hetman, or Itman. This captain of the 
nation was not invested with supreme power. At present the itman is a 
person nominated by the czar, from among the great lords of the court; and 
is, in fact, no more that the governor of the province, like governors of the 
pays d’etats in France, that have retained some privileges. 

At first the inhabitants of this country were all either Pagans or 
Mahometans; but, when they entered into the service of Poland, they were 
baptized Christians of the Roman communion; and now, that they are in the 
service of Russia, they belong to the Greek church. 

Amongst these are comprehended the Zaporavian Cossacks, who are 
much the same as our Bucaniers, or freebooters, living upon rapine. They 
are distinguished from all other people, by never admitting women to live 
among them; as the Amazons are said never to have admitted any man. The 
women, whom they make use of for propagation, live upon other islands on 
the river; they have no marriages amongst them, nor any domestic 
economy; they inroll the male children in their militia, and leave the girls to 
the care of their mothers. A brother has frequently children by his sister, and 
a father by his daughter. They know no other laws than customs, introduced 
by necessity: however, they make use of some prayers from the Greek 
ritual. Fort St. Elizabeth has been lately built on the Boristhenes, to keep 
them in awe. They serve as irregulars in the Russian armies, and hapless is 
the fate of those who fall into their hands. 


Of the Governments of BELGOROD, WORONITZ, and 
NISCHGOROD. 


To the north-east of the province of Kiow, between the Boristhenes and the 
Tanais, or Don, is the government of Belgorod, which is as large as that of 
Kiow. This is one of the most fruitful provinces of Russia, and furnishes 
Poland with a prodigious number of that large cattle known by the name of 
Ukraine oxen. These two provinces are secured from the incursions of the 
petty Tartar tribes, by lines extending from the Boristhenes to the Tanais, 
and well furnished with forts and redoubts. 


Farther northward we cross the Tanais, and come into the government of 
Worownitz, or Veronise, which extends as far as the banks of the Palus 
Meotis. In the neighbourhood of the capital of this province, which is 
called, by the Russians, Woronestch, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, which falls into the Don, Peter the Great built his first fleet; an 
undertaking which was at that time entirely new to the inhabitants of these 
vast dominions. From thence we come to the government of Nischgorod, 
abounding with grain, and is watered by the river Wolga. 


ASTRACAN. 


From the latter province we proceed southward to the kingdom of Astracan. 
This country reaches from forty-three and a half degrees north latitude (in a 
most delightful climate) to near fifty, including about as many degrees of 
longitude as of latitude. It is bounded on one side by the Caspian Sea, and 
on the other by the mountains of Circassia, projecting beyond the Caspian, 
along mount Caucasus. It is watered by the great river Wolga, the Jaick, and 
several other lesser streams, between which, according to Mr. Perry, the 
English engineer, canals might be cut, that would serve as reservoirs to 
receive the overflowing of the waters; and by that means answer the same 
purposes as the canals of the Nile, and make the soil more fruitful: but to 
the right and left of the Wolga and Jaick, this fine country was inhabited, or 
rather infested, by Tartars, who never apply themselves to agriculture, but 
have always lived as strangers and sojourners upon the face of the earth. 
The above named engineer, Perry, who was employed by Peter the Great 
in these parts, found a vast track of land covered with pasture, leguminous 
plants, cherry and almond trees, and large flocks of wild sheep, who fed in 
these solitary places, and whose flesh was excellent. The inhabitants of 


these countries must be conquered and civilized, in order to second the 
efforts of nature, who has been forced in the climate of Petersburg. 

The kingdom of Astracan is a part of the ancient Capshak, conquered by 
Gengis-Khan, and afterwards by Tamerlane, whose dominion extended as 
far as Moscow. The czar, John Basilides, grandson of John Basilowitz, and 
the greatest conqueror of all the Russian princes, delivered his country from 
the Tartarian yoke, in the sixteenth century, and added the kingdom of 
Astracan to his other conquests, in 1554. 

Astracan is the boundary of Asia and Europe, and is so situated as to be 
able to carry on a trade with both; as merchandizes may be conveyed from 
the Caspian Sea, up to this town, by means of the Wolga. This was one of 
the grand schemes of Peter the Great, and has been partly carried into 
execution. An entire suburb of Astracan is inhabited by Indians. 


OREMBURG. 


To the south-east of the kingdom of Astracan, is a small country, newly 
planted, called Oremburg. The town of this name was built in the year 1734, 
on the banks of the river Jaick. This province is thick covered with hills, 
that are parts of Mount Caucasus. The passes in these mountains, and of the 
rivers that run down from them, are defended by forts raised at equal 
distances. In this region, formerly uninhabited, the Persians come at present, 
to hide from the rapacity of robbers, such of their effects as have escaped 
the fury of the civil wars. The city of Oremburg is become the asylum of the 
Persians and their riches, and is grown considerable by their calamities. The 
natives of Great Bukari come hither to trade, so that it is become the mart of 
Asia. 


Of the Government of CASAN, and of GREAT PERMIA. 


Beyond the Wolga and Jaick, towards the north, lies the kingdom of Casan, 
which, like that of Astracan, fell by partition to one of the sons of Gengis 
Khan, and afterwards to a son of Tamerlane, and was at length conquered 
by John Basilides. It is still inhabited by a number of Mahometan Tartars. 
This vast country stretches as far as Siberia; it is allowed to have been 
formerly very flourishing and rich, and still retains some part of its pristine 
opulence. A province of this kingdom, called Great Permia, and since 
Solikam, was the staple for the merchandizes of Persia, and the furs of 


Tartary. There has been found in Permia a great quantity of the coin of the 
first Caliphs, and some Tartarian idols, made of gold; but these monuments 
of ancient opulence were found in the midst of barren deserts and extreme 
poverty, where there were not the least traces of commerce: revolutions of 
this nature may easily happen to a barren country, seeing they are so soon 
brought about in the most fruitful provinces. 

The famous Swedish prisoner, Strahlemberg, who made such 
advantageous use of his misfortunes, and who examined those extensive 
countries with so much attention, was the first who gave an air of 
probability to a fact, which before had been always thought incredible; 
namely, concerning the ancient commerce of these provinces. Pliny and 
Pomponius Mela relate, that, in the reign of Augustus, a king of the Suevi 
made a present to Metellus Celer of some Indians who had been cast by a 
storm upon the coasts bordering on the Elbe. But how could inhabitants of 
India navigate the Germanic seas? This adventure was deemed fabulous by 
all our moderns, especially after the change made in the commerce of our 
hemisphere by the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. But formerly it 
was no more extraordinary to see an Indian trading to the parts to the north 
west of his country, than to see a Roman go from India by the way of 
Arabia. The Indians went to Persia, and thence embarked on the Hyrcanian 
Sea, and ascending the Rha, now the Wolga, got to Great Permia through 
the river Kama; from whence they might take shipping again on the Black 
Sea, or the Baltic. They have, in all times, been enterprising men. The 
Tyrians undertook most surprising voyages. 

If after surveying all these vast provinces, we direct our view towards the 
east, we shall find the limits of Europe and Asia again confounded. A new 
name is wanting for a considerable part of the globe. The ancients divided 
their known world into Europe, Asia, and Africa: but they had not seen the 
tenth part of it: hence it happens, that when we pass the Palus Meotis we 
are at a loss to know where Europe ends, or Asia begins; all that tract of 
country lying beyond mount Taurus was distinguished by the general 
appellation of Scythia, and afterwards by that of Tartary. It might not be 
improper, perhaps, to give the name of Terre Arctice, or Northern Lands, 
to the country extending from the Baltic Sea to the confines of China; as 
that of Terre Australes, or Southern Lands, are to that equally extensive 
part of the world, situated under the Antarctic Pole, and which serves to 
counterpoise the globe. 


Of the Governments of SIBERIA, of the SAMOJEDES, the OSTIAKS 
KAMTSHATKA, &c. 


Siberia, with the territories beyond it, extends from the frontiers of the 
provinces of Archangel, Casan, and Astracan, eastward as far as the sea of 
Japan: it joined the southern parts of Russia by Mount Caucasus; from 
thence, to the country of Kamtshatka, is about one thousand two hundred 
computed French leagues; and from southern Tartary, which serves as its 
boundary, to the Frozen Sea, about four hundred, which is the least breadth 
of the Russian empire. This country produces the richest furs; and this 
occasioned the discovery of it in the year 1563. 

In the sixteenth century, in the reign of the czar, John Basilides, and not 
in that of Foedor Johannowitz, a private person in the neighbourhood of 
Archangel, named Anika, one tolerably rich for his condition of life and 
country, took notice that certain men of an extraordinary figure, and dressed 
in a manner unknown to that country, and who spoke a language understood 
by none but themselves, came every year down a river which falls into the 
Dwina, and brought martens and black foxes, which they trucked for nails 
and pieces of glass; just as the first savages of America used to exchange 
their gold with the Spaniards: he caused them to be followed by his sons 
and servants, as far as their own country. These were the Samojedes, a 
people who seem to resemble the Laplanders, but are of a different race. 
They are, like that people, unacquainted with the use of bread; and like 
them, they yoke rein-deer to draw their sledges. They live in caverns and 
huts, amidst the snow; but in other respects, nature has made a visible 
difference between this species of men and the Laplanders. Their upper jaw 
projects forward, so as to be on a level with their nose, and their ears are 
placed higher. Both the men and women have no hair in any other part of 
their bodies, but their heads; and their nipple is of a deep black, like ebony. 
The Lapland men and women are distinguished by no such marks. By 
memoirs sent from these countries so little known, I have been informed, 
that the author of the curious natural history of the king’s garden, is 
mistaken, where, in speaking of the many curiosities of human nature, he 
confounds the Lapland race with that of the Samojedes. There are many 
more different species of men than is commonly thought. The Samojedes, 
and the Hottentots, seem to be the two extremes of our continent; and if we 
observe the black nipples of the Samojedian women, and the apron with 


which nature has furnished the Hottentot females, and which hangs half 
way down their thighs, we may have some idea of the great variety of our 
animal species, a variety unknown to those inhabiting great cities, who are 
generally strangers to almost every thing that is not immediately within 
their view. 

The Samojedes are as singular in their moral as in their physical 
distinctions; they pay no worship to the Supreme Being; they border upon 
Manicheism, or rather upon the religion of the ancient Magi in this one 
point, that they acknowledge a good and an evil principle. The horrible 
climate they inhabit may in some measure excuse this belief, which is of 
such ancient date, and so natural to those who are ignorant and unhappy. 

Theft, or murder, is never heard of amongst them; being in a manner 
devoid of passions, they are strangers to injustice; they have no terms in 
their language to denote vice and virtue, their extreme simplicity has not yet 
permitted them to form abstract ideas, they are wholly guided by pensation, 
and this is perhaps an incontestable proof that men naturally love justice, 
when not blinded by inordinate passions. 

Some of these savages were prevailed on to suffer themselves to be 
carried to Moscow, where many things they saw struck them with 
admiration. They gazed upon the emperor as their god, and voluntarily 
engaged for themselves and countrymen a present of two martens, or sables, 
every year for each inhabitant. Colonies were soon settled beyond the Oby, 
and the Irtis, and some forts built. In the year 1595, a Cossack officer was 
sent into this country, who conquered it for the czar with only a few soldiers 
and some artillery, as Cortez did Mexico; but he only made a conquest of 
barren deserts. 

In sailing up the Oby to the junction of the river Irtis with the Tobol, they 
found a petty settlement, which they converted into the town of Tobol, now 
the capital of Siberia, and a considerable place. Who could imagine that this 
country was for a long time the residence of those very Huns, who under 
Attila carried their depredations as far as the gates of Rome, and that these 
Huns came from the north of China? The Usbeck Tartars succeeded the 
Huns, and the Russians the Usbecks. The possession of these savage 
countries has been disputed with as much murderous fury, as that of the 
most fruitful provinces. Siberia was formerly better peopled than it is at 
present, especially towards the southern parts; if we may judge from the 
rivers and sepulchral monuments. 


All this part of the world, from the sixtieth degree of latitude, or 
thereabouts, as far as those mountains of perpetual ice which border the 
north seas, is totally different from the regions of the temperate zone, the 
earth produces neither the same plants, nor the same animals, nor are there 
the same sort of fishes in their lakes and rivers. 

Below the country of the Samojedes lies that of the Ostiaks, along the 
river Oby. These people have no resemblance in any respect with the 
Samojedes, save that like them and all the first race of men, they are 
hunters, fishermen, and shepherds; some of them have no religion, not 
being formed into any society, and the others who live together in herds or 
clans, have a kind of worship, and pray to the principal object of their 
wants; they adore the skin of a sheep, because this creature is of all others 
the most serviceable to them; just as the Egyptian husbandmen made choice 
of an ox, as an emblem of the Deity who created that creature for the use of 
man. 


The Ostiaks have likewise other idols, whose origin and worship are as 
little deserving our notice as their worshippers. There were some converts 
to Christianity made amongst them in the year 1712; but these, like the 
lowest of our peasants, are Christians without knowing what they profess. 
Several writers pretend that these people were natives of Great Permia, but 
as Great Permia is in a manner a desert, how comes it that its inhabitants 
should settle themselves at such a distance, and so inconveniently? This is a 
difficulty not worth clearing up. Every nation which has not cultivated the 
polite arts, deserves to remain in obscurity. 

In the country of the Ostiaks in particular, and amongst their neighbours 
the Burates and Jakutians, they often discover a kind of ivory under ground, 
the nature of which is as yet unknown. Some take it to be a sort of fossil, 
and others the tooth of a species of elephants, the breed of which have been 
destroyed: but where is the country that does not afford some natural 
productions, which at once astonish and confound philosophy. 

Several mountains in this country abound with the amianthes or asbestos, 
a kind of incombustible flax, of which a sort of cloth and paper is 
sometimes made. 

To the south of the Ostiaks are the Burates, another people, who have not 
yet been made Christians. Eastward there are several hordes, whom the 
Russians have not as yet entirely subdued. 


None of these people have the least knowledge of the calendar: they 
reckon their time by snows, and not by the apparent motion of the sun: as it 
snows regularly, and for a long time every winter, they say, ‘I am so many 
snows old,’ just as we say, I am so many years. 

And here I must relate the accounts given by the Swedish officer 
Strahlemberg, who was taken prisoner in the battle of Pultowa, and lived 
fifteen years in Siberia, and made the entire tour of that country. He says, 
that there are still some remains of an ancient people, whose skin is spotted 
or variegated with different colours, and that he himself had seen some of 
them, and the fact has been confirmed to me by Russians born at Tobolsky. 
The variety of the human species seems to be greatly diminished, as we find 
very few of these extraordinary people, and they have probably been 
exterminated by some other race: for instance there are very few Albinos, or 
White Moors; one of them was presented to the academy of sciences at 
Paris, which I saw. It is the same with respect to several other species of 
animals which are rare. 

As to the Borandians, of whom mention is made so frequently in the 
learned history of the king’s garden, my memoirs say, that this race of 
people is entirely unknown to the Russians. 

All the southern part of these countries is peopled by numerous hordes of 
Tartars. The ancient Turks came from this part of Tartary to conquer these 
extensive countries, of which they are at present in possession. The 
Calmucs and Monguls are the very Scythians who, under Madies, made 
themselves masters of Upper Asia, and conquered Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes. They are the men, whom Gengis Khan and his sons led afterwards 
as far as Germany, and was termed the Mogul empire under Tamerlane. 
These people afford a lively instance of the vicissitudes which have 
happened to all nations; some of their hordes, so far from being formidable 
now, are become vassals to Russia. 

Among these is a nation of Calmucs, dwelling between Siberia and the 
Caspian Sea, where, in the year 1720, there was discovered a subterraneous 
house of stone, with urns, lamps, earrings, an equestrian statue of an 
oriental prince, with a diadem on his head, two women seated on thrones, 
and a roll of manuscripts, which were sent by Peter the Great to the 
academy of inscriptions at Paris, and proved to be written in the Thibet 
language: all these are striking proofs, that the liberal arts formerly resided 
in this now barbarous country, and are lasting evidences of the truth of what 


Peter the Great was wont several times to say, viz. that the arts had made 
the tour of the globe. 

The last province is Kamtshatka, the most eastern part of the continent. 
The inhabitants were absolutely void of all religion when they were first 
discovered. The north part of this country likewise affords fine furs, with 
which the inhabitants clothed themselves in winter, though they went naked 
all the summer season. The first discoverers were surprised to find in the 
southern parts men with long beards, while in the northern parts, from the 
country of the Samojedes, as far as the mouth of the river Amur, they have 
no more beards than the Americans. Thus, in the empire of Russia, there is 
a greater number of different species, more singularities, and a greater 
diversity of manners and customs, than in any country in the known world. 

The first discovery of this country was made by a Cossack officer, who 
went by land from Siberia to Kamtshatka, in 1701, by order of Peter the 
Great, who, notwithstanding his misfortune at Narva, still continued to 
extend his care from one extremity of the continent to the other. Afterwards, 
in 1725, some time before death surprised him, in the midst of his great 
exploits, he sent Captain Bering, a Dane, with express orders to find out, if 
possible, a passage by the sea of Kamtshatka, to the coast of America. 
Bering did not succeed in his first attempt; but the empress Anne sent him 
out again in 1733. M. Spengenberg, captain of a ship, his associate in this 
voyage, set out the first from Kamtshatka, but could not put to sea till the 
year 1739, so much time was taken up in getting to the port where they 
were to embark, in building and fitting out the ships, and providing the 
necessaries. Spengenberg sailed as far as the north part of Japan, through a 
streight, formed by a long chain of islands, and returned without having 
discovered the passage. 

In 1741, Bering cruised all over this sea, in company with De Lisle de la 
Croyere, the astronomer, of the same family of L’Isle, which has produced 
such excellent geographers: another captain likewise went upon the same 
discovery. They both made the coast of America, to the northward of 
California. Thus the north-east passage, so long sought after, was at length 
discovered, but there were no refreshments to be met with in those barren 
coasts. Their fresh water failed them, and part of the crew perished with the 
scurvy. They saw the northern bank of California for above a hundred 
miles, and saw some leathern canoes, with just such a sort of people in them 
as the Canadians. All their endeavours however proved fruitless: Bering 


ended his life in an island, to which he gave his name. The other captain, 
happening to be closer in with the Californian coast, sent ten of his people 
on shore, who never returned. The captain, after waiting for them in vain, 
found himself obliged to return back to Kamtshatka, and De Lisle died as he 
was going on shore. Such are the disasters that have generally attended 
every new attempt upon the northern seas. But what advantages may yet 
arise from these powerful and dangerous discoveries, time alone can prove. 

We have now described all the different provinces that compose the 
Russian dominions, from Finland to the sea of Japan. The largest parts of 
this empire have been all united at different times, as has been the case in 
all other kingdoms in the world. The Scythians, Huns, Massagetes, 
Slavians, Cimbrians, Getes, and Sarmatians, are now subjects of the czar. 
The Russians, properly so called, are the ancient Roxolani or Slavi. 

Upon reflection, we shall find that most states were formed in the same 
manner. The French are an assemblage of Goths, of Danes called 
Normands, of northern Germans, called Burgundians; of Franks, Allmans, 
and some Romans, mixed with the ancient Celte. In Rome and Italy there 
are several families descended from the people of the North, but none that 
we know of from the ancient Romans. The supreme pontiff is frequently the 
offspring of a Lombard, a Goth, a Teuton, or a Cimbrian. The Spaniards are 
a race of Arabs, Carthaginians, Jews, Tyrians, Visigoths, and Vandals, 
incorporated with the ancient inhabitants of the country. When nations are 
thus intermixed, it is a long time before they are civilized, or even before 
their language is formed. Some, indeed, receive these sooner, others later. 
Polity and the liberal arts are so difficult to establish, and the new raised 
structure is so often destroyed by revolutions, that we may wonder all 
nations are not so barbarous as Tartars. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Continuation of the description of Russia, population, finances, armies, 
customs, religion: state of Russia before Peter the Great. 


The more civilized a country is, the better it is peopled. Thus China and 
India are more populous than any other empires, because, after a multitude 
of revolutions, which changed the face of sublunary affairs, these two 
nations made the earliest establishments in civil society: the antiquity of 
their government, which has subsisted upwards of four thousand years, 
supposes, as we have already observed, many essays and efforts in 
preceding ages. The Russians came very late; but the arts having been 
introduced amongst them in their full perfection, it has happened, that they 
have made more progress in fifty years, than any other nation had done 
before them in five hundred. The country is far from being populous, in 
proportion to its extent; but, such as it is, it has as great a number of 
inhabitants as any other state in Christendom. From the capitation lists, and 
the register of merchants, artificers, and male peasants, I might safely 
assert, that Russia, at present, contains at least twenty-four millions of male 
inhabitants: of these twenty-four millions, the greatest part are villains or 
bondmen, as in Poland, several provinces of Germany, and formerly 
throughout all Europe. The estate of a gentleman in Russia and Poland is 
computed, not by his increase in money, but by the number of his slaves. 

The following is a list, taken in 1747, of all the males who paid the 
capitation or poll-tax: — 

Merchants or tradesmen 

198000 


Handicrafts 
16500 


Peasants incorporated with the merchants and handicrafts 
1950 


Peasants called Odonoskis, who contribute to maintain the militia 
430220 


Others who do not contribute thereto 
26080 


Workmen of different trades, whose parents are not known 
1000 


Others who are not incorporated with the companies of tradesmen 
4700 


Peasants immediately dependent on the crown, about 
555000 


Persons employed in the mines belonging to the crown, partly Christians, 
partly Mahometans and Pagans 
64000 


Other peasants belonging to the crown, who work in the mines, and in 
private manufactories 
24200 


New converts to the Greek church 
57000 


Tartars and Ostiaks (peasants) 
241000 


Mourses, Tartars, Mordauts, and others, whether Pagans or Christians, 
employed by the admiralty 
7800 


Tartars subject to contribution, called Tepteris, Bobilitz, &c. 
28900 


Bondmen to several merchants, and other privileged persons, who 
though not landholders, are allowed to have slaves 
9100 


Peasants in the lands set apart for the support of the crown 
418000 


Peasants on the lands belonging to her majesty, independently of the 
rights of the crown 
60500 


Peasants on the lands confiscated to the crown 
13600 


Bondmen belonging to the assembly of the clergy, and who defray other 
expenses 
37500 


Bondmen belonging to gentlemen 
3550000 


Bondmen belonging to bishops 
116400 


Bondmen belonging to convents, whose numbers were reduced by Peter 
the Great 
721500 


Bondmen belonging to cathedral and parish churches 
23700 


Peasants employed as labourers in the docks of the admiralty, or in other 
public works, about 
4000 


Labourers in the mines, and in private manufactures 
16000 


Peasants on the lands assigned to the principal manufactures 
14500 


Labourers in the mines belonging to the crown 
3000 


Bastards brought up by the clergy 
AO 


Sectaries called Raskolniky 
2200 


Total 
6646390 


Here we have a round number of six millions six hundred forty-six 
thousand three hundred and ninety male persons, who pay the poll-tax. In 
this number are included boys and old men, but girls and women are not 
reckoned, nor boys born between the making of one register of the lands 
and another. Now, if we only reckon triple the number of heads subject to 
be taxed, including women and girls, we shall find near twenty millions of 
souls. 

To this number we may add the military list, which amounts to three 
hundred and fifty thousand men: besides, neither the nobility nor clergy, 
who are computed at two hundred thousand, are subject to this capitation. 

Foreigners, of whatever country or profession, are likewise exempt: as 
also the inhabitants of the conquered countries, namely, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland, the Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks, 
the Calmucks, and other Tartars, Samojedes, the Laplanders, the Ostiaks, 
and all the idolatrous people of Siberia, a country of greater extent than 
China. 

By the same calculation, it is impossible that the total of the inhabitants 
of Russia should amount to less than twenty-four millions. At this rate, 
there are eight persons to every square mile. The English ambassador, 
whom I have mentioned before, allows only five; but he certainly was not 
furnished with such faithful memoirs as those with which I have been 
favoured. 

Russia therefore is exactly five times less populous than Spain, but 
contains near four times the number of inhabitants: it is almost as populous 


as France or Germany; but, if we consider its vast extent, the number of 
souls is thirty times less. 

There is one important remark to be made in regard to this enumeration, 
namely, that out of six million six hundred and forty thousand people liable 
to the poll-tax, there are about nine hundred thousand that belong to the 
Russian clergy, without reckoning either the ecclesiastics of the conquered 
countries, of the Ukraine, or of Siberia. 

Therefore, out of seven persons liable to the poll-tax, the clergy have 
one; but, nevertheless, they are far from possessing the seventh part of the 
whole revenues of the state, as is the case in many other kingdoms, where 
they have at least a seventh of all estates; for their peasants pay a capitation 
to the sovereign; and the other taxes of the crown of Russia, in which the 
clergy have no share, are very considerable. 

This valuation is very different from that of all other writers, on the 
affairs of Russia; so that foreign ministers, who have transmitted memoirs 
of this state to their courts, have been greatly mistaken. The archives of the 
empire are the only things to be consulted. 

It is very probable, that Russia has been better peopled than it is at 
present; before the small-pox, that came from the extremities of Arabia, and 
the great-pox that came from America, had spread over these climates, 
where they have now taken root. The world owes these two dreadful 
scourges, which have depopulated it more than all its wars, the one to 
Mahomet, and the other to Christopher Columbus. The plague, which is a 
native of Africa, seldom approached the countries of the North: besides, the 
people of those countries, from Sarmatia to the Tartars, who dwell beyond 
the great wall, having overspread the world by their irruptions, this ancient 
nursery of the human species must have been surprisingly diminished. 

In this vast extent of country, there are said to be about seventy-four 
thousand monks, and five thousand nuns, notwithstanding the care taken by 
Peter the Great to reduce their number; a care worthy the legislator of an 
empire where the human race is so remarkably deficient. These thirteen 
thousand persons, thus immured and lost to the state, have, as the reader 
may have observed, seventy-two thousand bondmen to till their lands, 
which is evidently too great a number: there cannot be a stronger proof how 
difficult it is to eradicate abuses of a long standing. 

I find, by a list of the revenues of the empire in 1735, that reckoning the 
tribute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, the sum total 


amounted to thirteen millions of rubles, which makes sixty-five millions of 
French livres, exclusive of tributes in kind. This moderate sum was at that 
time sufficient to maintain three hundred and thirty-nine thousand five 
hundred, as well sea as land forces: but both the revenues and troops are 
augmented since that time. 

The customs, diets, and manners of the Russians, ever bore a greater 
affinity to those of Asia than to those of Europe: such was the old custom of 
receiving tributes in kind, of defraying the expenses of ambassadors on their 
journeys, and during their residence in the country, and of never appearing 
at church, or in the royal presence with a sword; an oriental custom, directly 
the reverse of that ridiculous and barbarous one amongst us, of addressing 
ourselves to God, to our king, to our friends, and to our women, with an 
offensive weapon, which hangs down to the bottom of the leg. The long 
robe worn on public days, had a more noble air than the short habits of the 
western nations of Europe. A vest lined and turned up with fur, with a long 
scimar, adomed with jewels for festival days; and those high turbans, which 
add to the stature, were much more striking to the eye than our perukes and 
close coats, and more suitable to cold climates; but this ancient dress of all 
nations seems to be not so well contrived for war, nor so convenient for 
working people. Most of their other customs were rustic; but we must not 
imagine, that their manners were so barbarous as some writers would have 
us believe. Albert Krants relates a story of an Italian ambassador, whom the 
czar ordered to have his hat nailed to his head, for not pulling it off while he 
was making his speech to him. Others attribute this adventure to a Tartar, 
and others again to a French ambassador. 

Olearius pretends, that the czar Michael Theodorowitz, banished the 
marquis of Exideiiil, ambassador from Henry IV. of France, into Siberia; but 
it is certain, that this monarch sent no ambassador to Moscow, and that 
there never was a marquis of Exideiiil in France. In the same manner do 
travellers speak about the country of Borandia, and of the trade they have 
carried on with the people of Nova Zémbla, which is scarcely inhabited at 
all, and the long conversations they have had with some of the Samojedes, 
as if they understood their language. Were the enormous compilations of 
voyages to be cleared of every thing that is not true nor useful in them, both 
the works and the public would be gainers by it. 

The Russian government resembled that of the Turks, in respect to the 
standing forces, or guards, called Strelitzes, who, like the janissaries, 


sometimes disposed of the crown, and frequently disturbed the state as 
much as they defended it. Their number was about forty thousand. Those 
who were dispersed in the provinces, subsisted by rapine and plunder; those 
in Moscow lived like citizens, followed trades, did no duty, and carried their 
insolence to the greatest excess: in short, there was no other way to preserve 
peace and good order in the kingdom, but by breaking them; a very 
necessary, and at the same time a very dangerous step. 

The public revenues did not exceed five millions of rubles, or about 
twenty-five millions of French livres. This was sufficient when czar Peter 
came to the crown to maintain the ancient mediocrity, but was not a third 
part of what was necessary to go certain lengths, and to render himself and 
people considerable in Europe: but at the same time many of their taxes 
were paid in kind, according to the Turkish custom, which is less 
burthensome to the people than that of paying their tributes in money. 


OF THE TITLE OF CZAR. 


As to the title of czar, it may possibly come from the tzars or tchars of the 
kingdom of Casan. When John, or Ivan Basilides, completed the conquest 
of this kingdom in the sixteenth century, which had been begun by his 
grandfather, who afterwards lost it, he assumed this title, which his 
successors have retained ever since. Before John Basilides, the sovereign of 
Russia, took the title of Welike Knez, i. e. great prince, great lord, great 
chief, which the Christian nations afterwards rendered by that of great duke. 
Czar Michael Theodorowitz, when he received the Holstein embassy, took 
to himself the following titles: ‘Great knez, and great lord, conservator of 
all the Russias, prince of Wolodomer, Moscow, Novogorod, &c. tzar of 
Casan, tzar of Astracan, and tzar of Siberia.’ Tzar was, therefore, a title 
belonging to these eastern princes; and, therefore, it is more probable to 
have been derived from the tshas of Persia, than from the Roman Cesars, 
whom the Siberian tzars, on the banks of the Oby, can hardly be supposed 
to have ever heard. 

No title, however pompous, is of any consequence, if those who bear it 
are not great and powerful themselves. The word emperor, which originally 
signified no more than general of the army, became the title of the sovereign 
of the Roman republic: it is now given to the supreme governor of all the 


Russias, more justly than to any other potentate, if we consider the power 
and extent of his dominions. 


RELIGION. 


The established religion of this country has, ever since the eleventh century, 
been that of the Greek church, so called in opposition to the Latin; though 
there were always a greater number of Mahometan and Pagan provinces, 
than of those inhabited by Christians. Siberia, as far as China, was in a state 
of idolatry; and, in some of the provinces, they were utter strangers to all 
kind of religion. 

Perry, the engineer, and baron Strahlemberg, who both resided so many 
years in Russia, tell us, that they found more sincerity and probity among 
the Pagans than the other inhabitants; not that paganism made them more 
virtuous, but their manner of living, which, was that of the primitive ages, 
as they are called, freed them from all the tumultuous passions; and, in 
consequence, they were known for their integrity. 

Christianity did not get footing in Russia and the other countries of the 
North, till very late. It is said, that a princess, named Olha, first introduced 
it, about the end of the tenth century, as Clotilda, niece to an Arian prince, 
did among the Franks; the wife of Miceslaus, duke of Poland, among the 
Poles; and the sister of the emperor Henry IJ. among the Hungarians. 
Women are naturally easily persuaded by the ministers of religion, and as 
easily persuade the other part of mankind. 

It is further added, that the princess Olha caused herself to be baptized at 
Constantinople, by the name of Helena; and that, as soon as she embraced 
Christianity, the emperor John Zimisces fell in love with her. It is most 
likely that she was a widow; however, she refused the emperor. The 
example of the princess Olha, or Olga, as she is called, did not at first make 
many proselytes. Her son, who reigned a long time, was not of the same 
way of thinking as his mother, but her grandson, Wolodomer, who was born 
of a concubine, having murdered his brother and mounted the throne, sued 
for the alliance of Basiles, emperor of Constantinople, but could obtain it 
only on condition of receiving baptism: and this event, which happened in 
the year 987, is the epocha when the Greek church was first established in 
Russia. Photius, the patriarch, so famous for his immense erudition, his 
disputes with the church of Rome, and for his misfortunes, sent a person to 


baptize Wolodomer, in order to add this part of the world to the patriarchal 
see. 

Wolodimer, or Wolodomer, therefore completed the work which his 
grandmother had begun. A Greek was made the first metropolitan, or 
patriarch of Russia; and from this time the Russians adopted an alphabet, 
taken partly from the Greek. This would have been of advantage to them, 
had they not still retained the principles of their own language, which is the 
Sclavonian in every thing, but a few terms relating to their liturgy and 
church government. One of the Greek patriarchs, named Jeremiah, having a 
suit depending before the divan, came to Moscow to solicit it; where, after 
some time, he resigned his authority over the Russian churches, and 
consecrated patriarch, the archbishop of Novogorod, named Job. This was 
in the year 1588, from which time the Russian church became as 
independent as its empire. The patriarch of Russia has ever since been 
consecrated by the Russian bishops, and not by the patriarch of 
Constantinople. He ranked in the Greek church next to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, but he was in fact the only free and powerful patriarch; and, 
consequently, the only real one. Those of Jerusalem, Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, are mercenary chiefs of a church, enslaved by the 
Turks; and even the patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch are no longer 
considered as such, having no more credit or influence in Turkey, than the 
rabbins of the Jewish synagogues settled there. 

It was from a person who was a patriarch of all the Russias, that Peter 
the Great was descended in a right line. These new prelates soon wanted to 
share the sovereign authority with the czars. They thought it not enough that 
their prince walked bare-headed, once a year before the patriarch, leading 
his horse by the bridle. These external marks of respect only served to 
increase their thirst for rule; a passion which proved the source of great 
troubles in Russia, as well as in other countries. 

Nicon, a person whom the monks look upon as a saint, and who was 
patriarch in the reign of Alexis, the father of Peter the Great, wanted to raise 
his dignity above that of the throne; for he not only assumed the privilege of 
sitting by the side of the czar in the senate, but pretended that neither war 
nor peace could be made without his consent. His authority was so great, 
that, being supported by his immense wealth, and by his intrigues with the 
clergy and the people, he kept his master in a kind of subjection. He had the 
boldness to excommunicate some senators who opposed his excessive 


insolence; till at last, Alexis, finding himself not powerful enough to depose 
him by his own authority, was obliged to convene a synod of all the 
bishops. There the patriarch was accused of having received money from 
the Poles; and being convicted, was deposed, and confined for the 
remainder of his days in a monastery, after which the prelates chose another 
patriarch in his stead. 

From the first infancy of Christianity in Russia, there have been several 
sects there, as well as in other countries; for sects are as frequently the fruits 
of ignorance, as of pretended knowledge: but Russia is the only Christian 
state of any considerable extent, in which religion has not excited civil 
wars, though it has felt some occasional tumults. 

The Raskolnikys, who consist at present of about two thousand males, 
and who are mentioned in the foregoing list, are the most ancient sect of 
any in this country. It was established in the twelfth century, by some 
enthusiasts, who had a superficial knowledge of the New Testament: they 
made use then, and still do, of the old pretence of all sectaries, that of 
following the letter, and accused all other Christians of remissness. They 
would not permit a priest, who had drank brandy, to confer baptism; they 
affirmed, in the words of our Saviour, that there is neither a first nor a last, 
among the faithful; and held, that one of the elect might kill himself for the 
love of his Saviour. According to them it is a great sin to repeat the 
hallelujah three times; and, therefore, repeat it only twice. The benediction 
is to be given only with three fingers. In other respects, no society can be 
more regular, or strict in its morals. They live like the quakers, and, like 
them, do not admit any other Christians into their assemblies, which is the 
reason that these have accused them of all the abominations of which the 
heathens accused the primitive Galileans: these latter, the gnostics, and with 
which the Roman catholics have charged the protestants. They have been 
frequently accused of cutting the throat of an infant, and drinking its blood; 
and of mixing together in their private ceremonies, without distinction of 
kindred, age, or even of sex. They have been persecuted at times, and then 
they shut themselves up in their hamlets, set fire to their houses, and thrown 
themselves into the flames. Peter took the only method of reclaiming them, 
which was by letting them live in peace. 

But to conclude, in all this vast empire, there are but twenty-eight 
episcopal sees; and in Peter’s time there were but twenty-two. This small 
number was, perhaps, one of the causes to which the Russian church owes 


its tranquillity. So very circumscribed was the knowledge of the clergy, that 
czar Theodore, brother to Peter the Great, was the first who introduced the 
custom of singing Psalms in churches. 

Theodore and Peter, especially the latter, admitted indifferently, into their 
councils and their armies, those of the Greek, the Latin, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvinist communion, leaving every one at liberty to serve God after his 
own conscience, provided he did his duty to the state. At that time there was 
not one Latin church in this great empire of two thousand leagues, till Peter 
established some new manufactures at Astracan, when there were about 
sixty Roman catholic families, under the direction of the capuchins; but the 
jesuits endeavouring to establish themselves in his dominions, he drove 
them out by an edict, published in the month of April, 1718. He tolerated 
the capuchins as an insignificant set of monks, but considered the jesuits as 
dangerous politicians. 

The Greek church has at once the honour and satisfaction to see its 
communion extended throughout an empire of two thousand leagues in 
length, while that of Rome is not in possession of half that tract in Europe. 
Those of the Greek communion have, at all times, been particularly 
attentive to maintain an equality between theirs and the Latin church; and 
always upon their guard against the zeal of the see of Rome, which they 
look upon as ambition; because, in fact, that church, whose power is very 
much circumscribed in our hemisphere, and yet assumes the title of 
universal, has always endeavoured to act up to that title. 

The Jews never made any settlements in Russia, as they have done in 
most of the other states of Europe, from Constantinople to Rome. The 
Russians have carried on their trade by themselves, or by the help of the 
nations settled amongst them. Theirs is the only country of the Greek 
communion, where synagogues are not seen by the side of Christian 
temples. 


Conclusion of the State of RUSSIA before PETER the GREAT. 


Russia is indebted solely to czar Peter for its great influence in the affairs of 
Europe; being of no consideration in any other reign, since it embraced 
Christianity. Before this period, the Russians made the same figure on the 
Black Sea, that the Normans did afterwards on the coasts of the ocean. In 
the reign of the emperor Heraclius, they fitted out an armament of forty 


thousand small barks; appeared before Constantinople, which they 
besieged, and imposed a tribute on the Greek emperors; but the grand knez 
Wolodimar, being wholly taken up with the care of establishing Christianity 
in his dominions, and wearied out with intestine broils in his own family, 
weakened his dominions by dividing them between his children. They 
almost all fell a prey to the Tartars, who held Russia in subjection near two 
hundred years. At length John Basilides freed it from slavery, and enlarged 
its boundaries: but, after his time, it was ruined again by civil wars. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Russia was neither so powerful, so 
well cultivated, so populous, nor so rich as at present. It had no possessions 
in Finland, nor in Livonia; and this latter alone had long been worth more 
than all Siberia. The Cossacks were still unsubjected, nor were the people of 
Astracan reduced to obedience; what little trade was carried on, was rather 
to their disadvantage. The White Sea, the Baltic, the Pontus Euxinus, the 
sea of Azoph, and the Caspian Sea, were entirely useless to a nation that 
had not a single ship, nor even a term in their language to express a fleet. If 
nothing more had been wanting but to be superior to the Tartars, and the 
other nations of the north, as far as China, the Russians undoubtedly had 
that advantage, but they were to be brought upon an equality with civilized 
nations, and to be in a condition, one day, of even surpassing several of 
them. Such an undertaking appeared altogether impracticable, inasmuch as 
they had not a single ship at sea, and were absolutely ignorant of military 
discipline by land: nay, the most common manufactures were hardly 
encouraged, and agriculture itself, that primum mobile of trade, was 
neglected. This requires the utmost attention and encouragement on the part 
of a government; and it is to this that the English are indebted, for finding in 
their corn a treasure far superior to their woollen manufacture. 


This gross neglect of the necessary arts, sufficiently shews that the 
people of Russia had no idea of the polite arts, which become necessary, in 
their turn, when we have cultivated the others. They might indeed, have 
sent some of the natives to gain instruction among foreigners, but the 
difference of languages, manners, and religion, opposed it. Besides, there 
was a law of state and religion, equally sacred and pemicious, which 
prohibited any Russian from going out of his country, and thus seemed to 
devote this people to eternal ignorance. They were in possession of the most 


extensive dominions in the universe, and yet every thing was wanted 
amongst them. At length Peter was born, and Russia became a civilized 
state. 

Happily, of all the great lawgivers who have lived in the world, Peter is 
the only one whose history is well known. Those of Theseus and Romulus, 
who did far less than him, and of the founders of all well-governed states, 
are blended with the most absurd fictions: whereas here, we have the 
advantage of written truths, which would pass for fictions, were they not so 
well attested. 


CHAPTER III. 


The ancestors of Peter the Great. 


The family of Peter the Great have been in possession of the throne ever 
since the year 1613. Before that time, Russia had undergone revolutions, 
which had retarded the reformation of her police, and the introduction of the 
liberal arts. This has been the fate of all human societies. No kingdom ever 
experienced more cruel troubles. In the year 1597, the tyrant Boris 
Godonow assassinated Demetrius (or Demetri, as he was called), the lawful 
heir, and usurped the empire. A young monk took the name of Demetrius, 
pretending to be that prince who had escaped from his murderers; and with 
the assistance of the Poles, and a considerable party (which every tyrant has 
against him), he drove out the usurper, and seized the crown himself. The 
imposture was discovered as soon as he came to the sovereignty, because 
the people were not pleased with him; and he was murdered. Three other 
false Demetrius’s started up, one after another. Such a succession of 
impostors, supposes a country in the utmost distraction. The less men are 
civilized, the more easily they are imposed on. It may readily be conceived, 
how much these frauds augmented the public confusion and misfortunes. 
The Poles, who had begun the revolutions, by setting up the first false 
Demetrius, were on the point of being masters of Russia. The Swedes 
shared in the spoils on the coast of Finland, and laid claim to the crown. 
The state seemed on the verge of utter destruction. 

In the midst of these calamities, an assembly, composed of the principal 
boyards, chose for their sovereign a young man of fifteen years of age: this 
happened in 1613, and did not seem a very likely method of putting an end 
to these troubles. This young man was Michael Romanow, grandfather to 
czar Peter, and son to the archbishop of Rotow, surnamed Philaretes, and of 
a nun, and related by the mother’s side to the ancient czars. 


It must be observed, that this archbishop was a powerful nobleman, 
whom the tyrant Boris had obliged to become priest. His wife, 
Scheremetow, was likewise compelled to take the veil; this was the ancient 
custom of the western tyrants of the Latin church, as that of putting out the 
eyes was with the Greek Christians. The tyrant Demetrius made Philaretes 


archbishop of Rostow, and sent him ambassador to Poland, where he was 
detained prisoner by the Poles, who were then at war with the Russians; so 
little was the law of nations known to the different people of these times. 
During his father’s confinement, young Romanow was elected czar. The 
archbishop was exchanged against some Polish prisoners; and, at his return, 
his son created him patriarch, and the old man was in fact king, under his 
son’s name. 

If such a government appears extraordinary to strangers, the marriages of 
czar Michael Romanow, will seem still more so. The Russian princes had 
never intermarried with foreign states since the year 1490, or after they 
became masters of Casan and Astracan; they seem to have followed the 
Asiatic customs in almost every thing, and especially in that of marrying 
only among their own subjects. 

This conformity to the ancient customs of Asia, was still more 
conspicuous at the ceremonies observed at the marriage of a czar. A number 
of the most beautiful women in the provinces were sent for to court, where 
they were received by the grand gouvernante of the court, who provided 
apartments for them in her own house, where they all eat together. The czar 
paid them visits, sometimes incognito, and sometimes in his real character. 
The wedding-day was fixed, without its being declared on whom the choice 
had fallen. At the appointed time, the happy she was presented with a rich 
wedding-suit, and other dresses were given to the rest of the fair candidates, 
who then returned home. There have been four instances of these marriages. 

In this manner was Michael Romanow espoused to Eudocia, the 
daughter of a poor gentleman, named Streschneu. He was employed in 
ploughing his grounds with his servants, when the lords of the bed-chamber 
came to him with presents from the czar, and to acquaint him that his 
daughter was placed on the throne. The name of the princess is still held in 
the highest veneration by the Russians. This custom is greatly different 
from ours, but not the less respectable on that account. 

It is necessary to observe, that before Romanow was elected czar, a 
strong party had made choice of prince Ladislaus, son to Sigismund III. 
king of Poland. At the same time, the provinces bordering on Sweden had 
offered the crown to a brother of Gustavus Adolphus: so that Russia was in 
the same situation then in which we have so frequently seen Poland, where 
the right of electing a king has been the source of civil wars. But the 
Russians did not follow the example of the Poles, who entered into a 


compact with the prince whom they elected; notwithstanding they had 
smarted from the oppression of tyrants, yet they voluntarily submitted to a 
young man, without making any conditions with him. 

Russia never was an elective kingdom; but the male issue of the ancient 
sovereigns failing, and six czars, or pretenders, having perished miserably 
in the late troubles, there was, as we have observed, a necessity for electing 
a monarch; and this election occasioned fresh wars with Poland and 
Sweden, who maintained, with force of arms, their pretended rights to the 
crown of Russia. The right of governing a nation against its own will, can 
never be long supported. The Poles, on their side, after having advanced as 
far as Moscow, and exercised all the ravages in which the military 
expeditions of those times chiefly consisted, concluded a truce for fourteen 
years. By this truce, Poland remained in possession of the duchy of 
Smolensko, in which the Boristhenes has its source. The Swedes also made 
peace, in virtue of which they remained in possession of Ingria, and 
deprived the Russians of all communication with the Baltic Sea, so that this 
empire was separated more than ever from the rest of Europe. 

Michael Romanow, after this peace, reigned quietly, without making any 
alteration in the state, either to the improvement or corruption of the 
administration. After his death, which happened in 1645, his son, Alexis 
Michaelowitz (or son of Michael), ascended the throne by hereditary right. 
It may be observed, that the czars were crowned by the patriarch of Russia, 
according to the ceremonies in use at Constantinople, except that the 
patriarch of Russia, was seated on the same ascent with the sovereign, and 
constantly affected an equality highly insulting to the supreme power. 


ALEXIS MICHAELOWITZ. 


Alexis was married in the same manner as his father, and from among the 
young women presented, he chose the one who appeared the most amiable 
in his eyes. He married a daughter of the boyard Meloslauski, in 1647; his 
second wife, whom he married in 1671, was of the family of Nariskin, and 
his favourite Morosow was married to another. There cannot be a more 
suitable title found for this favourite than that of vizier, for he governed the 
empire in a despotic manner; and, by his great power, excited several 
commotions among the strelitzes and the populace, as frequently happens at 
Constantinople. 


The reign of Alexis was disturbed by bloody insurrections, and by 
domestic and foreign wars. A chief of the Don Cossacks, named Stenko- 
Rasin, endeavoured to make himself king of Astracan, and was for a long 
time very formidable; but, being at length defeated and taken prisoner, he 
ended his life by the hands of the executioner; like all those of this stamp, 
who have nothing to expect but a throne or a scaffold. About twelve 
thousand of his adherents are said to have been hanged on the high road to 
Astracan. In this part of the world, men being uninfluenced by morality, 
were to be governed only by rigour; and from this severity, frequently 
carried on to a degree of cruelty, arose slavery, and a secret thirst of 
revenge. 

Alexis had a war with the Poles that proved successful, and terminated in 
a peace, which secured to him the possession of Smolensko, Kiow, and the 
Ukraine: but he was unfortunate against the Swedes, and the boundaries of 
the Russian empire were contracted within a very narrow compass on that 
side of the kingdom. 

The Turks were at that time his most formidable enemies: they invaded 
Poland, and threatened the dominions of the czar that bordered upon Crim 
Tartary, the ancient Taurica Chersonesus. In 1671, they took the important 
city of Kaminiek, and all that belonged to Poland in the Ukraine. The 
Cossacks of that country, ever averse to subjection, knew not whether they 
belonged to the Turks, Poland, or Russia. Sultan Mahomet IV. who had 
conquered the Poles, and had just imposed a tribute upon them, demanded, 
with all the haughtiness of an Ottoman victor, that the czar should evacuate 
his possessions in the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial from that 
prince. Men did not know at that time how to disguise their pride, by an 
outside of civility. The sultan, in his letter, styled the sovereign of the 
Russias only Christian Hospodar, and entitled himself ‘most gracious 
majesty, king of the universe.’ The czar replied in these terms, ‘that he 
scomed to submit to a Mahometan dog, and that his scimetar was as good 
as the grand seignior’s sabre.’ 

Alexis at that time formed a design which seemed to presage the 
influence which the Russian empire would one day obtain in the Christian 
world. He sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the great 
sovereigns in Europe, excepting France (which was in alliance with the 
Turks), in order to establish a league against the Ottoman Porte. His 
ambassadors at the court of Rome succeeded only in not being obliged to 


kiss the pope’s toe; and in other courts they met with only unprofitable good 
wishes; the quarrels of the Christian princes between themselves, and the 
jarring interests arising from those quarrels, having constantly prevented 
them from uniting against the common enemy of Christianity. 

In the mean time, the Turks threatened to chastise the Poles, who refused 
to pay their tribute: czar Alexis assisted on the side of Crim Tartary, and 
John Sobieski, general of the crown, wiped off his country’s stain in the 
blood of the Turks, at the famous battle of Choczim, in 1674, which paved 
his way to the throne. Alexis disputed this very throne with him, and 
proposed to unite his extensive dominions to Poland, as the Jagellons had 
done; but in regard to Lithuania, the greatness of his offer was the cause of 
its being rejected. He is said to have been very deserving of the new 
kingdom, by the manner in which he governed his own. He was the first 
who caused a body of laws to be digested in Russia, though imperfect; and 
introduced both linen and silk manufactures, which indeed were not long 
kept up; nevertheless, he had the merit of their first establishment. He 
peopled the deserts about the Wolga and the Kama, with Lithuanian, Polish, 
and Tartarian families, whom he had taken prisoners in his wars: before his 
reign, all prisoners of war were the slaves of those to whose lot they fell. 
Alexis employed them in agriculture: he did his utmost endeavours to 
introduce discipline among his troops. In a word, he was worthy of being 
the father of Peter the Great; but he had no time to perfect what he had 
begun, being snatched away by a sudden death, at the age of forty-six, in 
the beginning of the year 1677, according to our style, which is eleven days 
forwarder than that of Russia. 


FCDOR, or THEODORE ALEXIOWITZ. 


Upon the death of Alexis, son of Michael, all fell again into confusion. He 
left, by his first marriage, two princes, and six princesses. Theodore, the 
eldest, ascended the throne at fifteen years of age. He was a prince of a 
weak and sickly constitution, but of merit superior to his bodily infirmities. 
His father Alexis had caused him to be acknowledged his successor, a year 
before his death: a conduct observed by the kings of France from Hugh 
Capet down to Lewis the Young, and by many other crowned heads. 

The second son of Alexis was Iwan, or John, who was still worse treated 
by nature than his brother Theodore, being almost blind and dumb, very 


infirm, and frequently attacked with convulsions. Of six daughters, born of 
this first marriage, the only one who made any figure in Europe was the 
princess Sophia, who was remarkable for her great talents; but unhappily 
still more so for the mischief she intended against Peter the Great. 

Alexis, by his second marriage with another of his subjects, daughter of 
the boyard Nariskin, had Peter and the princess Nathalia. Peter was born the 
30th of May (or the 10th of June new stile), in the year 1672, and was but 
four years old when he lost his father. As the children of a second marriage 
were not much regarded in Russia, it was little expected that he would one 
day mount the throne. 

It had ever been the character of the family of Romanow to civilize their 
state. It was also that of Theodore. We have already remarked, in speaking 
of Moscow, that this prince encouraged the inhabitants of that city to build a 
great number of stone houses. He likewise enlarged that capital, and made 
several useful regulations in the general police; but, by attempting to reform 
the boyards, he made them all his enemies: besides, he was not possessed of 
sufficient knowledge, vigour, or resolution, to venture upon making a 
general reformation. The war with the Turks, or rather with the Crim 
Tartars, in which he was constantly engaged with alternate success, would 
not permit a prince of his weak state of health to attempt so great a work. 
Theodore, like the rest of his predecessors, married one of his own subjects, 
a native of the frontiers of Poland; but having lost her in less than a year 
after their nuptials, he took for his second wife, in 1682, Martha 
Matweowna, daughter of the secretary Nariskin. Some months after this 
marriage, he was seized with the disorder which ended his days, and died 
without leaving any children. As the czars married without regard to birth, 
they might likewise (at least at that time) appoint a successor without 
respect to primogeniture. The dignity of consort and heir to the sovereign 
seemed to be entirely the reward of merit; and, in that respect, the custom of 
this empire was much preferable to the customs of more civilized states. 

Theodore, before he expired, seeing that his brother Iwan was by his 
natural infirmities incapable of governing, nominated his younger brother 
Peter, heir to the empire of Russia. Peter, who was then only in his tenth 
year, had already given the most promising hopes. 

If, on the one hand, the custom of raising a subject to the rank of czarina, 
was favourable to the females, there was another which was no less hard 


upon them; namely, that the daughters of the czars were very seldom 
married, but were most of them obliged to pass their lives in a monastery. 
The princess Sophia, third daughter of czar Alexis, by his first marriage, 
was possessed of abilities, equally great and dangerous. Perceiving that her 
brother Theodore had not long to live, she did not retire to a convent; but 
finding herself situated between two brothers, one of whom was incapable 
of governing, through his natural inability; and the other, on account of his 
youth, she conceived the design of placing herself at the head of the empire. 
Hence, in the last hours of czar Theodore, she attempted to act the part that 
Pulcheria had formerly played with her brother, the emperor Theodosius. 


CHAPTER IV. 


JOHN AND PETER. 
Horrible Sedition among the Strelitzes. 
1682. 


Czar Theodore’s eyes were scarcely closed, when the nomination of a 
prince of only ten years old to the throne, the exclusion of the elder brother, 
and the intrigues of the princess Sophia, their sister, excited a most bloody 
revolt among the strelitzes. Never did the janissaries, nor the pretorian 
guards, exercise more horrible barbarities. The insurrection began two days 
after the interment of Theodore, when they all ran to arms in the Kremlin, 
which is the imperial palace at Moscow. There they began with accusing 
nine of their colonels, for keeping back part of their pay. The ministry was 
obliged to break the colonels, and to pay the strelitzes the money they 
demanded: but this did not satisfy them, they insisted upon having these 
nine officers delivered up to them, and condemned them, by a majority of 
votes, to suffer the Battogs, or Knout; the manner of which punishment is as 
follows: — 

The delinquent is stripped naked, and laid flat on his belly, while two 
executioners beat him over the back with switches, or small canes, till the 
judge, who stands by to see the sentence put in execution, says, ‘It is 
enough.’ The colonels, after being thus treated by their men, were obliged 
to return them thanks, according to the custom of the eastern nations; where 
criminals, after undergoing their punishment, must kiss the judge’s hand. 
Besides complying with this custom, the officers gave them a sum of 
money, which was something more than the custom. 

While the strelitzes thus began to make themselves formidable, the 
princess Sophia, who secretly encouraged them, in order to lead them by 
degrees from crime to crime, held a meeting at her house, consisting of the 
princesses of the blood, the generals of the army, the boyards, the patriarch, 
the bishops, and even some of the principal merchants; where she 
represented to them, that prince John, by right of birth and merit, was 
entitled to the empire, the reins of which she intended to keep in her own 


hands. At the breaking up of the assembly, she caused a promise to be made 
to the strelitzes, of an augmentation of pay, besides considerable presents. 
Her emissaries were in particular employed to stir up the soldiery against 
the Nariskin family, especially the two brothers of the young dowager 
czarina, the mother of Peter the First. These persuaded the strelitzes, that 
one of the brothers, named John, had put on the imperial robes, had seated 
himself on the throne, and had attempted to strangle prince John; adding, 
moreover, that the late czar Theodore had been poisoned by a villain, named 
Daniel Vongad, a Dutch physician. At last Sophia put into their hands a list 
of forty noblemen, whom she stiled enemies to their corps, and to the state, 
and as such worthy of death. These proceedings exactly resembled the 
proscriptions of Sylla, and the Roman triumvirate, which had been revived 
by Christian II. in Denmark and Sweden. This may serve to shew, that such 
cruelties prevail in all countries in times of anarchy and confusion. The 
mutineers began the tragedy with throwing the two knez, or princes, 
Dolgorouki and Matheof, out of the palace-windows; whom the strelitzes 
received upon the points of their spears, then stripped them, and dragged 
their dead bodies into the great square; after this they rushed into the palace, 
where meeting with Athanasius Nariskin, a brother of the young czarina, 
and one of the uncles of czar Peter, they murdered him in like manner; then 
breaking open the door of a neighbouring church, where three of the 
proscribed persons had taken refuge, they drag them from the altar, strip 
them naked, and stab them to death with knives. 

They were so blinded with their fury, that seeing a young nobleman of 
the family of Soltikoff, a great favourite of theirs, and who was not included 
in the list of the proscribed, and some of them mistaking him for John 
Nariskin, whom they were in search of, they murdered him upon the spot; 
and what plainly shews the manners of those times, after having discovered 
their error, they carried the body of young Soltikoff, to his father to bury it; 
and the wretched parent, far from daring to complain, gave them a 
considerable reward for bringing him the mangled body of his son. Being 
reproached by his wife, his daughters, and the widow of the deceased, for 
his weakness, ‘Let us wait for an opportunity of being revenged,’ said the 
old man. These words being overheard by some of the soldiers, they 
returned furiously back into the room, dragged the aged parent by the hair, 
and cut his throat at his own door. 


Another party of the strelitzes, who were scouring the city in search of 
the Dutch physician, Vongad, met with his son, of whom they inquired for 
his father; the youth trembling, replied, he did not know where he was, 
upon which they immediately dispatched him. Soon after, a German 
physician falling in their way, “You are a doctor,’ said they, ‘and if you did 
not poison our master, Theodore, you have poisoned others, and therefore 
merit death;’ and thereupon killed him. 

At length they found the Dutchman, of whom they were in quest, 
disguised in the garb of a beggar; they instantly drag him before the palace. 
The princesses who loved this worthy man, and placed great confidence in 
his skill, begged the strelitzes to spare him, assuring them that he was a very 
good physician, and had taken all possible care of their brother Theodore. 
The strelitzes made answer, that he not only deserved to die as a physician, 
but also as a sorcerer; and that they had found in his house, a great dried 
toad, and the skin of a serpent. They furthermore required to have young 
Nariskin delivered up to them, whom they had searched for in vain for two 
days: alleging, that he was certainly in the palace, and that they would set 
fire to it, unless he was put into their hands. The sister of John Nariskin, and 
the other princesses, terrified by their menaces, went to acquaint their 
unhappy brother in the place of his concealment, with what had passed; 
upon which the patriarch heard his confession, administers the viaticum, 
and extreme unction to him, and then, taking an image of the blessed 
Virgin, which was said to perform miracles, he leads the young man forth 
by the hand, and presents him to the strelitzes, shewing them, at the same 
time, the image of the Virgin. The princesses, who in tears surrounded 
Nariskin, falling upon their knees before the soldiers, besought them, in the 
name of the blessed Virgin, to spare their relation’s life; but the inhuman 
wretches tore him from their arms, and dragged him to the foot of the stairs, 
together with the physician Vongad, where they held a kind of tribunal 
among themselves, and condemned them both to be put to the torture. One 
of the soldiers, who could write, drew up a form of accusation, and 
sentenced the two unfortunate princes to be cut in pieces; a punishment 
inflicted in China and Tartary on parricides, and called the punishment of 
ten thousand slices. After having thus used Nariskin and Vongad, they 
exposed their heads, feet, and hands, on the iron points of a balustrade. 

While this party of the strelitzes were thus glutting their fury in the sight 
of the princesses, the rest massacred every one who was obnoxious to them, 


or suspected by the princess Sophia. 

This horrid tragedy concluded with proclaiming the two princes, John 
and Peter, in June, 1682, joint sovereigns, and associating their sister Sophia 
with them, in the quality of co-regent; who then publicly approved of all 
their outrages, gave them rewards, confiscated the estates of the proscribed, 
and bestowed them upon their murderers. She even permitted them to erect 
a monument, with the names of the persons they had murdered, as being 
traitors to their country: and to crown all, she published letters-patent, 
thanking them for their zeal and fidelity. 


CHAPTER V. 


Administration of the princess Sophia. Extraordinary quarrel about 
religion. A conspiracy. 


Such were the steps by which the princess Sophia did in effect ascend the 
throne of Russia, though without being declared czarina; and such the 
examples that Peter the First had before his eyes. Sophia enjoyed all the 
honours of a sovereign; her bust was on the public coin; she signed all 
dispatches, held the first place in council, and enjoyed a power without 
control. She was possessed of a great share of understanding, and some wit; 
made verses in the Russian language, and both spoke and wrote extremely 
well. These talents were set off by the addition of an agreeable person, and 
sullied only by her ambition. 

She procured a wife for her brother John, in the manner already 
described in several examples. A young lady named Soltikoff, of the family 
with the nobleman of that name who had been assassinated by the seditious 
strelitzes, was sent for from the heart of Siberia, where her father 
commanded a fortress, to be presented to czar John at Moscow. Her beauty 
triumphed over all the intrigues of her rivals, and John was married to her in 
1684. At every marriage of a czar we seem to read the history of Ahasuerus, 
or that of Theodosius the Younger. 

In the midst of the rejoicings on account of this marriage, the strelitzes 
raised a new insurrection, and (who would believe it?) on account of 
religion! of a particular tenet! Had they been mere soldiers, they would 
never have become controvertists, but they were also citizens of Moscow. 
Whosoever has, or assumes a right of speaking in an authoritative manner 
to the populace, may found a sect. This has been seen in all ages, and all 
parts of the world, especially since the passion of dogmatizing has become 
the instrument of ambition, and the terror of weak minds. 

Russia had experienced some previous disturbances on occasion of a 
dispute, whether the sign of the cross was to be made with three fingers, or 
with two! One Abakum, who was also a priest, had set up some new tenets 
at Moscow, in regard to the Holy Spirit; which according to the Scriptures, 
enlightened all the faithful; as likewise with respect to the equality of the 
primitive Christians, and these words of Christ:— “There shall be amongst 


you neither first nor last.’ Several citizens and many of the strelitzes, 
embraced the opinions of Abakum. One Raspop was the chief of this party, 
which became considerable. The sectaries, at length, entered (July 16, 1682, 
new stile) the cathedral, where the patriarch and his clergy were officiating; 
drove them out of the church with stones, and seated themselves very 
devoutly in their places, to receive the Holy Spirit. They called the patriarch 
the ‘ravenous wolf in the sheepfold;’ a title which all sects have liberally 
bestowed on each other. The princess Sophia, and the two czars, were 
immediately made acquainted with these disturbances: and the other 
strelitzes, who were staunch to the good old cause, were given to 
understand, that the czars and the church were in danger. Upon this the 
strelitzes and burghers of the patriarchal party attacked the Abakumists: but 
a stop was put to the carnage, by publishing a convocation of a council, 
which was immediately assembled in a hall of the palace. This took up very 
little time, for they obliged every priest they met to attend. The patriarch, 
and a bishop, disputed against Raspop; but at the second syllogism, they 
began to throw stones at one another. The council ended with ordering 
Raspop, and some of his faithful disciples to have their heads struck off; 
and the sentence was executed by the sole order of the three sovereigns, 
Sophia, John, and Peter. 

During these troubles, there was a knez, named Chowanskoi, who having 
been instrumental in raising the princess Sophia to the dignity she then held, 
wanted, as a reward for his services, to have a share in the administration. 

It may be supposed, that he found Sophia not so grateful as he could 
wish; upon which he espoused the cause of religion, and the persecuted 
Raspopians, and stirred up a party among the strelitzes and the people, in 
defence of God’s name. 

This conspiracy proved a more serious affair than the enthusiastic riot of 
Raspop. An ambitious hypocrite always carries things farther than a simple 
fanatic. Chowanskoi aimed at no less than the imperial dignity; and to rid 
himself of all cause of fear, he resolved to murder the two czars, Sophia, the 
other princesses, and every one who was attached to the imperial family. 
The czars and the princesses were obliged to retire to the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, within twelve leagues of Petersburg. This was, at the same 
time, a convent, a palace, and a fortress, like Mount Cassino, Corhy, Fulda, 
Kempten, and several others belonging to the Latin church. This monastery 
of the Trinity belongs to the monks of St. Basil. It is surrounded by deep 


ditches, and ramparts of brick, on which is planted a numerous artillery. The 
monks are possessed of all the country round for four leagues. The imperial 
family were in full safety there, but more on account of the strength, than 
the sanctity of the place. Here Sophia treated with the rebel knez; and 
having decoyed him half way, caused his head to be struck off, together 
with those of one of his sons, and thirty-seven strelitzes who accompanied 
him. 


1682. 


The body of strelitzes upon this news, fly to arms, and march to attack the 
convent of Trinity, threatening to destroy every thing that came in their way. 
The imperial family stood upon their defence; the boyards arm their vassals, 
all the gentlemen flocked in, and a bloody civil war seemed on the point of 
beginning. The patriarch somewhat pacified the strelitzes, who began to be 
intimidated with the number of troops that were marching towards them on 
all sides: in short, their fury was changed into fear, and their fear into the 
most abject submission; a change common to the multitude. Three thousand 
seven hundred of this corps, followed by their wives and children, with 
ropes tied about their necks, went in procession to the convent of the 
Trinity, which three days before they had threatened to burn to the ground. 
In this condition, these unhappy wretches present themselves before the 
gate of the convent, two by two, one carrying a block and another an axe; 
and prostrating themselves on the ground, waited for their sentence. They 
were pardoned upon their submission, and returned back to Moscow, 
blessing their sovereigns; and still disposed, though unknown _ to 
themselves, to commit the same crime upon the very first opportunity. 
These commotions being subsided, the state resumed an exterior of 
tranquillity; but Sophia still remained possessed of the chief authority, 
leaving John to his incapacity, and keeping Peter in the subjection of a 
ward. In order to strengthen her power, she shared it with Prince Basil 
Galitzin, whom she created generalissimo, minister of state, and lord 
keeper. Galitzin was in every respect superior to any person in that 
distracted court: he was polite, magnificent, full of great designs, more 
learned than any of his countrymen, as having received a much better 
education, and was even master of the Latin tongue, which was, at that 
time, almost entirely unknown in Russia. He was of an active and 


indefatigable spirit, had a genius superior to the times he lived in, and 
capable, had he had leisure and power, as he had inclination, to have 
changed the face of things in Russia. This is the eulogium given of him by 
La Neuville, at that time the Polish envoy in Russia; and the encomiums of 
foreigners are seldom to be suspected. 

This minister bridled the insolence of the strelitzes, by distributing the 
most mutinous of that body among the several regiments in the Ukraine, in 
Casan, and Siberia. It was under his administration that the Poles, long the 
rivals of Russia, gave up, in 1686, all pretensions to the large provinces of 
Smolensko and the Ukraine. He was the first who sent an embassy to 
France, in 1687; a country which had, for upwards of twenty years, been in 
the zenith of its glory, by the conquests, new establishments, and the 
magnificence of Lewis XIV. and especially by the improvement of the arts, 
there can be not only external grandeur, but solid glory. France had not then 
entered into any correspondence with Russia, or rather was unacquainted 
with that empire; and the academy of inscriptions ordered a medal to be 
struck to commemorate this embassy, as if it had come from the most 
distant part of the Indies; but notwithstanding all this, the ambassador 
Dolgorouski miscarried in his negotiation, and even suffered some gross 
affronts on account of the behaviour of his domestics, whose mistakes it 
would have been better to have overlooked; but the court of Lewis XIV. 
could not then foresee, that France and Russia would one day reckon among 
the number of their advantages, that of being cemented by the closest union. 

Russia was now quiet at home, but she was still pent up on the side of 
Sweden, though enlarged towards Poland, her new ally, in continual alarms 
on the side of Crim Tartary, and at variance with China in regard to the 
frontiers. 

The most intolerable circumstance for their empire, and which plainly 
shewed, that it had not yet attained to a vigorous and regular administration, 
was, that the khan of the Crim Tartars exacted an annual tribute of 6000 
rubles, in the nature of that which the Turk had imposed on the Poles. 


Crim Tartary is the ancient Taurica Chersonesus, formerly so famous by 
the commerce of the Greeks, and still more by their fables, a fruitful but 
barbarous country. It took its name of Crimea, or Crim, from the title of its 
first khans, who took this name before the conquests of the sons of Gengis 
Khan. To free his country from this yoke, and wipe off the disgrace of such 


tribute, the prime minister, Galitzin, marched in person (1687, 1688,) into 
Crim Tartary, at the head of a numerous army. These armies were not to be 
compared to the present troops; they had no discipline; there was hardly one 
regiment completely armed; they had no uniform clothing, no regularity: 
their men indeed were inured to hard labour and a scarcity of provisions, 
but then they carried with them such a prodigious quantity of baggage, as 
far exceeded any thing of the kind in our camps, where the greatest luxury 
prevails. Their vast numbers of waggons for carrying ammunition and 
provisions, in an uninhabitable and desert country, greatly retarded the 
expedition against Crim Tartary. The army found itself in the midst of the 
vast deserts, on the river Samara, unprovided with magazines. Here Galitzin 
did what in my opinion, was never done any where else: he employed thirty 
thousand men in building a town on the banks of the Samara, to serve as a 
place for magazines in the ensuing campaign: it was begun in one year, and 
finished in the third month of the following; the houses indeed were all 
wood except two, which were brick; the ramparts were of turf, but well 
lined with artillery; and the whole place was in a tolerable state of defence. 
This was all that was done of any consequence in this ruinous 
expedition. In the mean while Sophia continued to govern in Moscow, 
while John had only the name of czar; and Peter, now at the age of 
seventeen, had already the courage to aim at real sovereignty. La Neuville, 
the Polish envoy, then resident at Moscow, and who was eye-witness to all 
that passed, pretends that Sophia and Galitzin had engaged the new chief of 
the strelitzes, to sacrifice to them their young czar: it appears, at least, that 
six hundred of these strelitzes were to have made themselves masters of his 
person. The private memoirs which have been entrusted to my perusal by 
the court of Russia, affirm, that a scheme had actually been laid to murder 
Peter the First: the blow was on the point of being struck, and Russia for 
ever deprived of the new existence she has since received. The czar was 
once more obliged to take refuge in the convent of the Trinity, the usual 
asylum of the court when threatened by the soldiers. There he assembled 
the boyards of his party, raised a body of forces, treats with the captains of 
the strelitzes, and called in the assistance of certain Germans, who had been 
long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person from his having 
already shewn himself the encourager of strangers. Sophia and John, who 
continued at Moscow, used every means to engage the strelitzes to remain 
firm to their interests; but the cause of young Peter, who loudly complained 


of an attempt meditated against himself and his mother, prevailed over that 
of the princess, and of a czar, whose very aspect alienated all hearts. All the 
acomplices were punished with a severity to which that country was as 
much accustomed as to the crimes which occasioned it. Some were 
beheaded after undergoing the punishment of the knout or battocks. The 
chief of the strelitzes was put to death in the same manner, and several other 
suspected persons had their tongues cut out. Prince Galitzin escaped with 
his life, through the intercession of one of his relations, who was a favourite 
of czar Peter; but he was stripped of all his riches, which were immense, 
and banished to a place in the neighbourhood of Archangel. La Neuville, 
who was present at the whole of this catastrophe, relates, that the sentence 
pronounced upon Galitzin was in these terms: “Thou art commanded, by the 
most clement czar, to repair to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to 
continue the remainder of thy days. His majesty, out of his extreme 
goodness, allows thee three pence per day for thy subsistence.’ 

There is no town under the pole. Karga is in the 62nd degree of latitude, 
and only six degrees and a half further north than Moscow. Whoever 
pronounced this sentence must have been a very bad geographer. La 
Neuville was probably imposed upon by a false account. 

1689.] At length the princess Sophia was once more sent back to her 
monastery at Moscow, after having so long held the reins of government; 
and this revolution proved, to a woman of her disposition, a sufficient 
punishment. 

From this instant Peter began to reign in reality; his brother John having 
no other share in the government, but that of seeing his name to all public 
acts. He led a retired life, and died in 1696. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The reign of Peter the First. — Beginning of the grand reformation. 


Peter the Great was tall, genteel, well made, with a noble aspect, piercing 
eyes and a robust constitution, fitted for all kinds of hardship and bodily 
exercise. He had a sound understanding, which is the basis of all real 
abilities; and to this was joined an active disposition, which prompted him 
to undertake and execute the greatest things. His education was far from 
being worthy of his genius. The princess Sophia was, in a peculiar manner, 
interested to let him remain in ignorance, and to indulge himself in those 
excesses which youth, idleness, custom, and the high rank he held, made 
but too allowable. Nevertheless, he had been lately married, (June 1689) 
like others of his predecessors, to one of his own subjects, the daughter of 
colonel Lapuchin; but, as he was young, and for some time enjoyed none of 
the prerogatives of the crown, but that of indulging his pleasures without 
restraint, the ties of wedlock were not always sufficient to keep him within 
just bounds. The pleasures of the table, in which he indulged himself rather 
too freely, with foreigners, who had been invited to Moscow by prince 
Galitzin, seemed not to presage that he would one day become the reformer 
of his country; however, in spite of bad examples, and even the allurements 
of pleasure, he applied himself to the arts of war and government, and 
which, even then, shewed that he had the seeds of greatness in him. 

It was still less expected, that a prince, who was subject to such a 
constitutional dread of water, as to subject him to cold sweats, and even 
convulsions, when he was obliged to cross a small river or brook, should 
become one of the best seamen in all the north. In order to get the better of 
nature, he began by jumping into the water, notwithstanding the horror he 
felt at it, till at length this aversion was changed into a fondness for that 
element. 

He often blushed at the ignorance in which he had been brought up. He 
learned, almost of himself, without the help of a master, enough of German 
and high Dutch, to be able to write and explain himself tolerably well in 
both those languages. The Germans and Dutch appeared to him as the most 
civilized nations, because the former had already erected, in Moscow, some 
of those arts and manufactures which he was desirous of seeing established 


in his empire, and the latter excelled in the art of navigation, which he 
already began to look upon as the most necessary of all others. 

Such were the dispositions which Peter cherished, notwithstanding the 
follies of his youth. At the same time, he found himself disturbed by 
factions at home, had the turbulent spirit of the strelitzes to keep under, and 
an almost uninterrupted war to manage against the Crim Tartars. For though 
hostilities had been suspended in 1689, by a truce, it had no long 
continuance. 

During this interval, Peter became confirmed in his design of introducing 
the arts into his country. 

His father Alexis had, in his lifetime, entertained the same views, but he 
wanted leisure, and a favourable opportunity to carry them into execution; 
he transmitted his genius to his son, who was more clear-sighted, more 
vigorous, and more unshaken by difficulties and obstacles. 

Alexis had been at a great expense in sending for Bothler, a ship builder 
and sea captain, from Holland, together with a number of shipwrights and 
sailors. These built a large frigate and a yacht upon the Wolga, which they 
navigated down that river to Astracan, where they were to be employed in 
building more vessels, for carrying on an advantageous trade with Persia, 
by the Caspian Sea. Just at this time the revolt of Stenko-Rasin broke out, 
and this rebel destroyed these two vessels, which he ought to have 
preserved for his own sake, and murdered the captain; the rest of the crew 
fled into Persia, from whence they got to some settlements belonging to the 
Dutch East India company. A master-builder, who was a good shipwright, 
staid behind in Russia, where he lived a long time in obscurity. 

One day, Peter taking a walk at Ishmaelof, a summer-palace built by his 
grandfather, he perceived, among several other rarities, an old English 
shallop, which had lain entirely neglected: upon which he asked 
Timmerman, a German, and his mathematical teacher, how came that little 
boat to be of so different a construction from any he had seen on the 
Moska? Timmerman replied, that it was made to go with sails and oars. The 
young prince wanted instantly to make a trial of it; but it was first to be 
repaired and rigged. Brant, the ship-builder abovementioned, was by 
accident found out at Moscow, where he lived retired; he soon put the boat 
in order, and worked her upon the river Yauza, which washes the suburbs of 
the town. 


Peter caused his boat to be removed to a great lake, in the neighbourhood 
of the convent of the Trinity; he likewise made Brant build two more 
frigates, and three yachts, and piloted them himself. A considerable time 
afterwards, viz. in 1694, he made a journey to Archangel, and having 
ordered a small vessel to be built in that port, by the same Brant, he 
embarked therein on the Frozen Sea, which no sovereign beside himself had 
ever beheld. On this occasion, he was escorted by a Dutch man of war, 
under the command of captain Jolson, and attended by all the merchant- 
vessels then in the port of Archangel. He had already learned the manner of 
working a ship; and, notwithstanding the pains his courtiers took to imitate 
their master, he was the only one who made a proficiency in it. 

He found it no less difficult to raise a well disciplined body of land 
forces, on whom he could depend, than to establish a navy. His first essay in 
navigation, on a lake, previous to his journey to Archangel, was looked 
upon only as the amusements of a young prince of genius; and his first 
attempt to form a body of disciplined troops, likewise appeared as nothing 
more than that of diversion. This happened during the regency of the 
princess Sophia; and, had he been suspected of meaning any thing serious 
by this amusement, it might have been attended with fatal consequences to 
him. 

He placed his confidence in a foreigner, the celebrated Le Fort, of a 
noble and ancient family in Piedmont, transplanted near two centuries ago 
to Geneva, where they have filled the most considerable posts in the state. 
He was intended to have been brought up to the trade, to which the town is 
indebted for the figure it now makes; having formerly been known only as 
the seat of religious controversies. 

But his genius, which prompted him to the greatest undertakings, 
engaged him to quit his father’s house at the age of fourteen; and he served 
four months in quality of a cadet in the citadel of Marseilles; from thence he 
went to Holland, where he served some time as a volunteer, and was 
wounded at the siege of Grave, a strong fortified town on the Meuse, which 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king of England, retook from Lewis XIV. 
in 1674. After this, led by hopes of preferment, wherever he could find it, 
he embarked with a German colonel, named Verstin, who had obtained a 
commission from Peter’s father, the czar Alexis, to raise soldiers in the 
Netherlands, and bring them to Archangel. But, when he arrived at that port, 
after a most fatiguing and dangerous navigation, the czar Alexis was no 


more; the government was changed, and Russia in confusion. The governor 
of Archangel suffered Verstin, Le Fort, and his whole troop, to remain a 
long time, in the utmost poverty and distress, and even threatened to send 
them into the extremity of Siberia; upon which every man shifted for 
himself. Le Fort, in want of every thing, repaired to Moscow, where he 
waited upon the Danish resident, named De Horn, who made him his 
secretary: there he learned the Russian language, and some time afterwards 
found means to be introduced to the czar Peter; the elder brother, Iwan, not 
being a person for his purpose. Peter was taken with him, and immediately 
gave him a company of foot. Le Fort had seen very little service, he knew 
but little of letters, not having studied any particular art or science; but he 
had seen a great deal, and had a talent of making the most of what he saw. 
Like the czar, he owed every thing to his own genius; he understood the 
German and Dutch languages, which Peter was learning, as those of two 
nations that might be of service in his designs. Every thing conspired to 
make him agreeable to Peter, to whom he strictly attached himself. From 
being the companion of his pleasures, he became his favourite, and 
confirmed himself in that station by his abilities. The czar made him his 
confidant in the most dangerous design that a prince of that country could 
possibly form, namely, that of putting himself in a condition to be able one 
day to break the seditious and barbarous body of forces called the strelitzes. 
It had cost the great sultan or basha Osman his life, for attempting to 
disband the janissaries. Peter, young as he was, went to work in a much 
abler manner than Osman. 

He began with forming, at his country-seat at Preobrazinski, a company 
of fifty of his youngest domestics; and some young gentlemen, the sons of 
boyards, were chosen for their officers: but, in order to teach these young 
noblemen a subordination, to which they were wholly unaccustomed, he 
made them pass through all the different military degrees, and himself set 
them the example, by serving first as a drum, then as a private soldier, a 
serjeant, and a lieutenant of the company. Nothing was ever more 
extraordinary, nor more useful, than this conduct. The Russians had hitherto 
made war in the same manner as our ancestors at the time of the feudal 
tenures, when the unexperienced nobles took the field at the head of their 
vassals, undisciplined, and ill armed: a barbarous method, sufficient indeed 
to act against the like armies, but of no use against regular troops. 


This company, which was formed wholly by Peter himself, soon 
increased in numbers, and became afterwards the regiment of Preobrazinski 
guards. Another regiment, formed on the same plan, became in time the 
regiment of Semeniousky guards. 

The czar had already a regiment of five thousand men that could be 
depended upon, trained by general Gordon, a Scotchman, and composed 
almost entirely of foreigners. Le Fort, who had borne arms but a short time, 
but whose capacity was equal to every thing, undertook to raise a regiment 
of twelve thousand men, which he effected: five colonels were appointed to 
serve under him, and he saw himself on a sudden general of this little army, 
which had been raised, as much to oppose the strelitzes, as the enemies of 
the state. 

One thing worthy of being remarked, and which fully confutes the hasty 
error of those who pretend that France lost very few of its inhabitants by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, is, that one-third of his army, which was 
only called a regiment, consisted of French refugees. Le Fort disciplined his 
new troops, as if he had been all his lifetime a soldier. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those images of war, the mock fights, 
which had lately been introduced in times of peace: a fort was erected, 
which was to be attacked by one part of his new troops, and defended by the 
other. The difference between this fight, and others of the like nature, was, 
that instead of a sham engagement, there was a real one, in which some of 
his men were slain, and a great many wounded. Le Fort, who commanded 
the attack, received a considerable wound. These bloody sports were 
intended to initiate the young troops into the service of the field; but it 
required much labour, and even some degree of sufferings to compass this 
end. 

These warlike amusements did not take off the czar’s attention to his 
naval project. As he had made Le Fort a general by land, notwithstanding 
his having never borne a command; he now made him admiral, though he 
had never had the direction of a ship, but he knew him deserving both of the 
one and the other. It is true, that he was an admiral without a fleet, and a 
general with only his regiment for an army. 

By degrees the czar reformed that great abuse in the army, viz. the 
independence of the boyards, who, in time of war, used to bring into the 
field a multitude of their vassals and peasants: this was exactly the ancient 
government of the Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who indeed subdued 


the Roman empire in its state of decline, but would have been totally 
destroyed, had they had the warlike disciplined legions of ancient Rome to 
encounter, or such armies as are now brought into the field. 


Admiral Le Fort was not long, however, before he had something more 
than an empty title. He employed some Dutchmen and Venetians in building 
a number of barcolongos, or kind of long barks, and also two ships of about 
thirty guns each, at the mouth of the Woronitz, which falls into the Tanais, 
or Don: these vessels were to fall down the river, and keep in awe the Crim 
Tartars, with whom hostilities had been renewed. 

The czar was now to determine (in 1689) against which of the following 
powers he would declare war, whether against the Turks, the Swedes, or the 
Chinese. But here it will be proper to premise on what terms he then stood 
with China, and which was the first treaty of peace concluded by that 
nation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Congress and Treaty with the Chinese. 


We must set out by forming a proper idea of the limits of the Chinese and 
Russian empires at this period. When we leave Siberia, properly so called, 
and also far behind us to the south, a hundred hordes of Tartars, with white 
and black Calmucks, and Mahometan and Pagan Monguls, we come to the 
130th degree of longitude, and the 52d of latitude upon the river Amur. To 
the northward is a great chain of mountains, that stretches as far as the 
Frozen Sea, beyond the polar circle. This river, which runs upwards of five 
hundred leagues, through Siberia and Chinese Tartary, falls, after many 
windings, into the sea of Kamtshatka. It is affirmed for a truth, that at its 
mouth, which opens with this sea, there is sometimes caught a monstrous 
fish, much larger than the hippopotamus of the Nile, and that the tooth 
thereof is the finest ivory. It is furthermore said, that this ivory was formerly 
an object of trade; that they used to convey it through Siberia, which is the 
reason why several pieces of it are still found under the ground in that 
country. This is the most probable account of the fossil ivory, of which we 
have elsewhere spoken; for it appears highly chimerical to pretend, that 
there were formerly elephants in Siberia. 

This Amur is likewise called the Black River by the Mantechoux Tartars, 
and the Dragon’s River by the Chinese. 

It was in these countries, so long unknown, that the Russians and 
Chinese contested the limits of their empires. The Russians had some forts 
on the river Amur, about three hundred leagues from the great wall. Many 
hostilities had arisen between these two nations on account of these forts: at 
length both began to understand their interests better; the emperor Camhi 
preferred peace and commerce to an unprofitable war, and sent several 
ambassadors to Niptchou, one of those settlements. The ambassadors had 
ten thousand men in their retinue, including their escort: this was Asiatic 
pomp; but what is very remarkable, is, that there was not an example in the 
annals of the empire, of an embassy being sent to another potentate; and 
what is still more singular, that the Chinese had never concluded a treaty of 
peace since the foundation of their monarchy. Though twice conquered by 
the Tartars, who attacked and subjected them, they never made war upon 


any people, excepting a few hordes that were quickly subdued, or as quickly 
left to themselves, without any treaty. So that this nation, so renowned for 
morality, knew nothing of what we call the ‘Law of nations;’ that is to say, 
of those vague rules of war and peace, of the privileges of foreign ministers, 
of the formalities of treaties, nor of the obligations resulting from thence, 
nor of the disputes concerning precedency and point of honour. 

But in what language were the Chinese to negotiate with the Russians, in 
the midst of deserts? This difficulty was removed by two jesuits, the one a 
Portuguese, named Pereira, the other a Frenchman, whose name was 
Gerbillon; they set out from Pekin with the Chinese ambassadors, and were 
themselves the real negotiators. They conferred in Latin with a German 
belonging to the Russian embassy, who understood this language. The chief 
of that embassy was Golowin, governor of Siberia, who displayed a greater 
magnificence than the Chinese themselves, and thereby gave a high idea of 
the Russian empire, to a people who thought themselves the only powerful 
nation under the sun. 

The two jesuits settled the limits of both empires at the river Kerbechi, 
near the spot where the treaty was concluded. All the country, to the 
southward of this line of partition, was adjudged to the Chinese, and the 
north to the Russians, who only lost a small fort which was found to have 
been built beyond the limits: a peace was agreed to, and after some few 
altercations, both parties swore to observe it, in the name of the same God; 
and in these terms, ‘If any of us shall entertain the least thought of kindling 
anew the flames of war, we beseech the supreme Lord of all things, and 
who knows all hearts, to punish the traitor with sudden death.’ 

From this form of treaty, used alike by Chinese and Christians, we may 
infer two important truths: the first, that the Chinese government is neither 
atheistical nor idolatrous, as has been so frequently and falsely charged 
upon it, by contradictory imputations. Secondly, that all nations, who 
cultivate the gift of reason and understanding, do, in effect, acknowledge 
the same God, notwithstanding the particular deviations of that reason, 
through the want of being properly instructed. 

The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and two copies were made of it. The 
Russian ambassadors set their names the first to the copy that remained in 
their possession, and the Chinese also signed theirs the first, agreeable to 
the custom observed by European nations, when two equal powers conclude 
a treaty with each other. On this occasion was observed another custom 


belonging to the Asiatic nations, and which was indeed, that of the earliest 
ages. The treaty was engraven on two large marble pillars, erected on the 
spot, to determine the boundaries of the two empires. 


Three years after this, the czar sent Isbrand Ides, a Dane, his ambassador 
to China; and the commerce he then established between the two nations, 
continued with advantage to each, till the rupture between them in the year 
1722; but since this short interruption, it has been revived with redoubled 
vigour. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Expedition to the Palus Meotis; conquest of Azoph. — The czar sends 
young gentlemen into foreign countries for improvement. 


It was not so easy to have peace with the Turks, and indeed, the time 
seemed come for the Russians to rise upon their ruins. The republic of 
Venice, that had long groaned under their yoke, began now to rouse itself. 
The Doge Morosini, the same who had surrendered Candy to the Turks, 
afterwards took from them the Peloponnesus, which conquest got him the 
title of Peloponnesian, an honour which revived the memory of the Roman 
republic. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had proved successful against the 
Ottoman power in Hungary; and the Poles made shift to check the 
incursions of the Crim Tartars. 

Peter took advantage of these circumstances, to discipline his troops, and 
to procure himself the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Tanais, towards Azoph, with his numerous regiment of five 
thousand men, followed by general Le Fort, with his regiment of twelve 
thousand; by a body of Strelitzes, under the command of Sheremeto and 
Schein, natives of Prussia; by a body of Cossacks, and by a large train of 
artillery: in a word, every thing was ready for this expedition. 


1694.] This grand army began its march under the command of marshal 
Sheremeto, or Scheremetoff, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, to 
attack the town of Azoph, at the mouth of the Tanais, and at the extremity of 
the Palus Meotis, now called the Zaback Sea. The czar himself was with 
the army, but only in quality of a volunteer, being determined to learn, some 
time before he took upon him to command. During their march, they 
stormed two forts which the Turks had built on the banks of the river. 

This expedition was attended with some considerable difficulties. The 
place was well fortified, and defended by a numerous garrison. A number of 
barcolongos, resembling the Turkish saicks, and built by Venetians, with 
two small Dutch ships of war, that were to sail out of the Woronitz, could 
not be got ready soon enough to enter the sea of Azoph. All beginnings 
meet with obstacles. The Russians had never yet made a regular siege; and 
the first attempt did not meet with all the success that could be desired. 


One Jacob, a native of Dantzic, had the direction of the artillery, under 
the command of general Schein; for as yet they had none but foreign 
officers belonging to the train, and none but foreign engineers and pilots. 
This Jacob had been condemned to the bastinade, or knout, by Schein, the 
Russian general. At that time rigorous discipline was thought to be the only 
method of strengthening command; and the Russians quietly submitted to it, 
notwithstanding their natural bent to sedition; and after the punishment, did 
their duty as usual. But the Dane thought in a different manner, and 
resolved to be revenged for the treatment he had received, and thereupon 
nailed up the cannon, deserted to the Turks, turned Mahometan, and 
defended Azoph, with great success, against his former masters. This 
instance shews, that the lenity which is now practised in Russia, is much 
preferable to the former severities; and is better calculated to retain those in 
their duty, who by a good education, have a proper sense of honour. It was 
absolutely necessary at that time, to use the utmost rigour towards the 
common people; but since their manners have been changed, the empress 
Elizabeth has completed, by clemency, the work her father begun, by the 
authority of the laws. This lenity has even been carried, by this princess, to 
a degree unexampled, in the history of any nation. She has promised, that, 
during her reign, no person shall be punished with death, and she has kept 
her word. She is the first sovereign who ever shewed so much regard for the 
lives of men. By an institution, equally prudent and humane, malefactors 
are now condemned to serve in the mines, and other public works: by which 
means their very punishments prove of service to the state. In other 
countries, they know only how to put a criminal to death, with all the 
apparatus of execution, without being able to prevent the perpetration of 
crimes. The apprehension of death makes, perhaps, less impression on those 
miscreants, who are, for the most part, bred up in idleness, than the fear of 
punishment and hard labour, renewed every day. 


To return to the siege of Azoph, which place was now defended by the 
same person who had before directed the attacks against it; the Russians, in 
vain, attempted to take it by storm; and after losing a great number of men, 
were obliged to raise the siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings, was the distinguishing character of 
Peter the Great. In the spring of 1696, he brought a still more considerable 
army before Azoph. About this time died czar John, his brother, who though 


he had not, while living, been the least curb to Peter’s authority, having 
enjoyed only the bare title of czar, yet he had been some restraint upon him 
in regard to appearances. The money which had been appropriated to the 
support of John’s dignity and household, were now applied to the 
maintenance of the army. This proved no small help to a government, 
whose revenues were not near so great as they are at present. Peter wrote to 
the emperor Leopold, to the states-general, and to the elector of 
Brandenburg, to obtain engineers, gunners, and seamen. He likewise took 
some Calmucks into his pay, whose light horse are very useful against the 
Crim Tartars. 

The most agreeable of the czar’s successes, was that of his little fleet, 
which was at length completed, and well commanded. It defeated the 
Turkish saicks, sent from Constantinople, and took some of them. The siege 
was carried on regularly by trenches, but not altogether in our method; the 
trenches being three times deeper than ours, with parapets as high as 
ramparts. At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696. N. S. 
without being allowed the honours of war, or to carry out with them either 
arms or ammunition: they were likewise obliged to deliver up the renegade, 
Jacob, to the conquerors. 


The czar immediately set about fortifying Azoph, built strong forts to 
protect it, and made a harbour capable of holding large vessels, with a 
design to make himself master of the Streights of Caffa, or the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, which commands the entrance into the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Black Sea; places famous in ancient times, by the naval armaments of 
Mithridates. He left thirty-two armed saicks before Azoph, and made all the 
necessary preparations for fitting out a fleet against the Turks, to consist of 
nine ships of sixty guns, and of forty-one, from thirty to fifty. He obliged 
his principal nobles, and the richer merchants, to contribute towards this 
armament; and thinking that the estates of the clergy ought to help towards 
the common cause, he obliged the patriarch, the bishops, and principal 
clergy, to pay down a sum of ready money to forward this expedition, in 
honour of their country, and the advantage of the Christian faith. The 
Cossacks were employed in building a number of those light boats in use 
amongst them, and which were excellent for the purpose of cruising on the 
coast of Crim Tartary. The Ottoman empire was alarmed at this powerful 
armament; the first that had ever been attempted on the Palus Meotis. The 


czar’s scheme was to drive the Turks and the Tartars for ever out of the 
Taurica Chersonesus, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce 
with Persia through Georgia. This is the very trade which the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchos, and to this peninsula of Crim Tartary, which 
Peter now seemed on the point of conquering. 

Having subdued the Turks and the Tartars, he was willing to accustom 
his people to splendid shows as well as to military labour. He made his 
army to enter into Moscow, under triumphal arches, in the midst of superb 
fire-works, and every thing that could add to the lustre of the festival. The 
soldiers who had fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks, and 
who were a distinct corps of themselves, marched first. Marshal Sheremeto, 
the generals Gordon and Schein, admiral Le Fort, and the other general 
officers, all took the precedence of their monarch in this procession, who 
declared he had no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility, 
by his example, that the only way to acquire military preferment, was to 
deserve it. 

This triumphal entry seemed somewhat a-kin to those of the ancient 
Romans, in which the conquerors were wont to expose the prisoners they 
had taken, to public view, and sometimes put them to death: in like manner, 
the slaves, taken in this expedition, follow the army; and the deserter Jacob, 
who had betrayed them, was drawn in an open cart, in which was a gibbet, 
to which his body was fastened after he had been broke upon the wheel. 

On this occasion was struck the first medal in Russia, with this 
remarkable legend, in the language of the country. ‘Peter the First, august 
emperor of Muscovy.’ On the reverse was the city of Azoph, with these 
words; ‘Victorious by Fire and Water.’ 

Peter felt a sensible concern in the midst of all these successes, that his 
ships and gallies in the sea of Azoph, had been built entirely by the hands of 
foreigners; and wished as earnestly to have a harbour in the Baltic Sea, as 
upon the Pontus Euxinus. 

Accordingly, in the month of March 1697, he sent threescore young 
Russians of Le Fort’s regiment, into Italy, most of them to Venice, and the 
rest to Leghorn, to instruct themselves in the naval art, and the manner of 
constructing gallies. He likewise sent forty others into Holland, to learn the 
method of building and working large ships: and others likewise into 
Germany, to serve in the land forces, and instruct themselves in the military 
discipline of that nation. At length he took a resolution to absent himself for 


a few years from his own dominions, in order to learn how to govern them 
the better. He had an irresistible inclination to improve himself by his own 
observation and practice in the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the 
several arts which he was so desirous to establish in his own country. He 
proposed to travel incognito through Denmark, Brandenburg, Holland, 
Vienna, Venice, and Rome. France and Spain were the only countries he did 
not take into his plan; Spain, because the arts he was in quest of, were too 
much neglected there; and France, because in that kingdom they reigned 
with too much ostentation, and that the parade and state of Lewis XIV. 
which had disgusted so many crowned heads, ill agreed with the private 
manner in which he proposed to travel. Moreover, he was in alliance with 
most of the powers, whose dominions he intended to visit, except those of 
France and Rome. He likewise remembered, with some degree of 
resentment, the little respect shewn by Lewis XIV. to his embassy in 1687, 
which had proved more famous than successful; and lastly he already began 
to espouse the cause of Augustus, elector of Saxony, with whom the prince 
of Conti had lately entered into a competition for the crown of Poland. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Travels of Peter the Great. 
1697. 


Having thus determined to visit the several countries and courts above- 
mentioned in a private character, he put himself into the retinue of three 
ambassadors, in the same manner as he had before mingled in the train of 
his generals at his triumphant entry into Moscow. 

The three ambassadors were, general Le Fort, the boyard Alexis 
Gollowin, commissary-general of war, and governor of Siberia, the same 
who signed the perpetual treaty of peace with the plenipotentiaries of China, 
on the frontiers of that empire; and Wonitzin, diak, or secretary of state, 
who had been long employed in foreign courts. Four principal secretaries, 
twelve gentlemen, two pages for each ambassador, a company of fifty 
guards, with their officers, all of the regiment of Preobrazinski, composed 
the chief retinue of this embassy, which consisted in the whole of two 
hundred persons; and the czar, reserving to himself only one valet de 
chambre, a servant in livery, and a dwarf, mingled with the crowd. It was a 
thing unparalleled in history, for a king of five-and-twenty years of age, to 
quit his dominions, in order to learn the art of governing. His victory over 
the Turks and Tartars, the splendour of his triumphant entry into Moscow, 
the number of foreign troops attached to his service, the death of his brother 
John, his co-partner in the empire, and the confinement of the princess 
Sophia to a cloister, and above all the universal respect shewn to his person, 
seemed to assure him the tranquillity of his kingdom during his absence. He 
intrusted the regency in the hands of the boyard Strechnef, and the knez or 
prince Romadonowski, who were to deliberate with the rest of the boyards 
in cases of importance. 

Two troops raised by general Gordon remained behind in Moscow, to 
keep every thing quiet in that capital. Those strelitzes, who were thought 
likely to create a disturbance, were distributed in the frontiers of Crim 
Tartary, to preserve the conquest of Azoph, and to check the incursions of 
the Tartars. Having provided against every incident, he gave a free scope to 
his passion and desire of improvement. 


As this journey proved the cause, or at least the pretext, of the bloody 
war, which so long traversed, but in the end promoted, all the designs of the 
czar; which drove Augustus, king of Poland, from the throne; placed that 
crown on the head of Stanislaus, and then stript him of it; which made 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, the first of conquerors for nine years, and the 
most unfortunate of kings for nine more; it is necessary, in order to enter 
into a detail of these events, to take a view of the state of Europe at that 
time. 

Sultan Mustapha II. sat at that time on the Ottoman throne; the weakness 
of whose administration would not permit him to make any great efforts, 
either against Leopold, emperor of Germany, whose arms were successful 
in Hungary, nor against the czar, who had lately taken Azoph from him, and 
threatened to make himself master of the Pontus Euxinus; nor even against 
the Venetians, who had made themselves masters of all the Peloponnesus. 

John Sobieski, king of Poland, for ever famous by the victory of 
Chocksim, and the deliverance of Vienna, died the 17th of June, 1696, and 
the possession of that crown was in dispute between Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, who obtained it, and Armond, prince of Conti, who had only the 
honour of being elected. 

1697.] Sweden had lately lost, but without regret, Charles XI. her 
sovereign, who was the first king who had ever been really absolute in that 
country, and who was the father of a prince still more so, and with whom all 
despotic power ceased. He left the crown to his son Charles XII. a youth of 
only fifteen years of age. This was in all appearance a conjuncture the most 
favourable for the czar’s design; he had it in his power to extend his 
dominions on the Gulf of Finland, and on the side of Livonia. But he did 
not think it enough to harass the Turks on the Black Sea; the settlements on 
the Palus Meotis, and the borders of the Caspian Sea, were not sufficient to 
answer his schemes of navigation, commerce, and power. Besides, glory, 
which is the darling object of every reformer, was to be found neither in 
Persia, nor in Turkey, but in our parts of Europe, where great talents are 
rendered immortal. In a word, Peter did not aim at introducing either the 
Persian or Turkish manners among his subjects. 

Germany, then at war both with the Turks and with the French, and 
united with Spain, England, and Holland, against the single power of Lewis 
XIV. was on the point of concluding peace, and the plenipotentiaries were 
already met at the castle of Ryswick, in the neighbourhood of the Hague. 


It was during this situation of affairs, that Peter and his ambassador 
began their journey in the month of April, 1697, by the way of Great 
Novogorod: from thence they travelled through Esthonia and Livonia, 
provinces formerly disputed by the Russians, Swedes, and Poles, and which 
the Swedes at last acquired by superiority of arms. 

The fertility of Livonia, and the situation of its capital, Riga, were 
temptations to the czar, to possess himself of that country. He expressed a 
curiosity to see the fortifications of the citadel. But count D’Alberg, 
governor of Riga, taking umbrage at this request, refused him the 
satisfaction he desired, and affected to treat the embassy with contempt. 
This behaviour did not at all contribute to cool the inclination the czar 
might have, to make himself one day master of those provinces. 

From Livonia they proceeded to Brandenburg-Prussia, part of which had 
been inhabited by the ancient Vandals; Polish Prussia had been included in 
European Sarmatia. Brandenburg-Prussia was a poor country and badly 
peopled; but its elector, who afterwards took the name of king, displayed a 
magnificence on this occasion, equally new and destructive to his 
dominions. He piqued himself upon receiving this embassy in his city of 
Konigsberg, with all the pomp of royalty. The most sumptuous presents 
were made on both sides. The contrast between the French dress which the 
court of Berlin affected, and the long Asiatic robes of the Russians, with 
their caps buttoned up with pearls and diamonds, and their scimitars 
hanging at their belts, produced a singular effect. The czar was dressed after 
the German fashion. The prince of Georgia, who accompanied him, was 
clad in a Persian habit, which displayed a different magnificence. This is the 
same who was taken prisoner afterwards at the battle of Narva, and died in 
Sweden. 

Peter despised all this ostentation; it was to have been wished that he had 
shewn an equal contempt for the pleasures of the table, in which the 
Germans, at that time, placed their chiefest glory. It was at one of those 
entertainments, then too much in fashion, and which are alike fatal to health 
and morality, that he drew his sword upon his favourite, Le Fort; but he 
expressed as much contrition for this sudden sally of passion, as Alexander 
did for the murder of Clytus; he asked pardon of Le Fort, saying, that he 
wanted to reform his subjects, and could not yet reform himself. General Le 
Fort, in his manuscript praises the czar more for this goodness of heart, than 
he blames him for his excess of passion. 


The ambassadors then went through Pomerania and Berlin; and, from 
thence, one part took its way through Magdeburg, and the other by 
Hamburg, a city which already began to be considerable by its extensive 
commerce, but not so rich and populous as it has become since. From 
thence they directed their route towards Minden, crossed Westphalia, and at 
length, by the way of Cleves, arrived at Amsterdam. 


The czar reached this city fifteen days before the ambassadors. At his 
first coming, he lodged in a house belonging to the East India company; but 
soon afterwards he took a small apartment in the dock-yard, belonging to 
the admiralty. He then put on the habit of a Dutch skipper, and in that dress 
went to the village of Saardam, a place where a great many more ships were 
built at that times, than at present. This village is as large, as populous, and 
as rich, and much neater, than many opulent towns. The czar greatly 
admired the multitude of people who were constantly employed there, the 
order and regularity of their times of working, the prodigious dispatch with 
which they built and fitted out ships, the incredible number of warehouses, 
and machines, for the greater ease and security of labour. The czar began 
with purchasing a bark, to which he made a mast with his own hands; after 
that, he worked upon all the different parts in the construction of a vessel, 
living in the same manner as the workmen at Saardam, dressing and eating 
the same as them, and working in the forges, the rope-walks, and in the 
several mills, which are in prodigious numbers in that village, for sawing 
timber, extracting oil, making paper, and wire-drawing. He caused himself 
to be enrolled in the list of carpenters, by the name of Peter Michaelhoff, 
and was commonly called Peter Bas, or Master Peter: the workmen were at 
first confounded at having a crowned head for a fellow-labourer, but soon 
became familiarized to the sight. 

While he was thus handling the compass and the axe at Saardam, a 
confirmation was brought him of the division in Poland, and of the double 
nomination of the elector Augustus, and the prince of Conti. The carpenter 
of Saardam immediately promised king Augustus to assist him with thirty 
thousand men; and, from his work-loft, issued out orders to his army that 
was assembled in the Ukraine against the Turks. 

11th Aug. 1697.] His troops gained a victory over the Tartars near 
Azoph, and a few months afterwards took from them the city of Or, or 
Orkapi, which we call Precop. As to himself, he still continued improving 


in different arts: he went frequently from Saardam to Amsterdam, to hear 
the lectures of the celebrated anatomist, Ruysch; and made himself master 
of several operations in surgery, which, in case of necessity, might be of use 
both to himself and his officers. He went through a course of natural 
philosophy, in the house of the burgomaster Witzen, a person for ever 
estimable for his patriotic virtue, and the noble use he made of his immense 
riches, which he distributed like a citizen of the world, sending men of 
abilities, at a great expense, to all parts of the globe, in search of whatever 
was most rare and valuable, and fitting out vessels at his own charge to 
make new discoveries. 

Peter Bas gave a truce to his labours for a short time, but it was only to 
pay a private visit at Utrecht, and at the Hague, to William, king of 
England, and stadtholder of the United Provinces. General Le Fort was the 
only one admitted to the private conference of the two monarchs. Peter 
assisted afterwards at the public entry of his ambassadors, and at their 
audience: they presented, in his name, to the deputy of the states, six 
hundred of the most beautiful sables that could be procured; and the states, 
over and above the customary presents on these occasions, of a gold chain 
and a medal, gave them three magnificent coaches. They received the first 
visits of all the plenipotentiaries who were at the congress of Ryswick, 
excepting those of France, to whom they had not notified their arrival, not 
only because the czar espoused the cause of Augustus against the prince of 
Conti, but also because king William, whose friendship he was desirous of 
cultivating, was averse to a peace with France. 

At his return to Amsterdam he resumed his former occupations, and 
completed with his own hands, a ship of sixty guns, that he had begun 
himself, and sent her to Archangel; which was the only port he had at that 
time on the ocean. 

He not only engaged in his service several French refugees, Swiss, and 
Germans; but he also sent all sorts of artists over to Moscow, and he 
previously made a trial of their several abilities himself. There were few 
trades or arts which he did not perfectly well understand, in their minutest 
branches: he took a particular pleasure in correcting with his own hands, the 
geographical maps, which at that time laid down at hazard the positions of 
the towns and rivers in his vast dominions, then very little known. There is 
still preserved, a map, on which he marked out, with his own hand, his 
projected communication of the Caspian and Black Seas, the execution of 


which he had given in charge to Mr. Brekel, a German engineer. The 
junction of these two seas was indeed a less difficult enterprise than that of 
the Ocean and Mediterranean, which was effected in France; but the very 
idea of joining the sea of Azoph with the Caspian, astonished the 
imagination at that time: but new establishments in that country became the 
object of his attention, in proportion as his successes begat new hopes. 

His troops, commanded by general Schein and prince Dolgorowski, had 
lately gained a victory over the Tartars near Azoph, and likewise over a 
body of janissaries sent by sultan Mustapha to their assistance. (July 1696.) 
This success served to make him more respected, even by those who 
blamed him, as a sovereign, for having quitted his dominions, to tum 
workman at Amsterdam. They now saw, that the affairs of the monarch did 
not suffer by the labours of the philosopher, the traveller, and the artificer. 

He remained at Amsterdam, constantly employed in his usual 
occupations of shipbuilding, engineering, geography, and the practice of 
natural philosophy, till the middle of January 1698, and then he set out for 
England, but still as one of the retinue of his ambassadors. 

King William sent his own yacht to meet him, and two ships of war as 
convoy. In England he observed the same manner of living as at Amsterdam 
and Saardam; he took an apartment near the king’s dockyard, at Deptford, 
where he applied himself wholly to gain instruction. The Dutch builders had 
only taught him their method, and the practical part of shipbuilding. In 
England he found the art better explained; for there they work according to 
mathematical proportion. He soon made himself so perfect in this science, 
that he was able to give lessons to others. He began to build a ship 
according to the English method of construction, and it proved a prime 
sailor. The art of watchmaking, which was already brought to perfection in 
London, next attracted his attention, and he made himself complete master 
of the whole theory. Captain Perry, the engineer, who followed him from 
London to Russia, says, that from the casting of cannon, to the spinning of 
ropes, there was not any one branch of trade belonging to a ship that he did 
not minutely observe, and even put his hand to, as often as he came into the 
places where those trades were carried on. 

In order to cultivate his friendship, he was allowed to engage several 
English artificers into his service, as he had done in Holland; but, over and 
above artificers, he engaged likewise some mathematicians, which he 
would not so easily have found in Amsterdam. Ferguson, a Scotchman, an 


excellent geometrician, entered into his service, and was the first person 
who brought arithmetic into use in the exchequer in Russia, where before 
that time, they made use only of the Tartarian method of reckoning, with 
balls strung upon a wire; a method which supplied the place of writing, but 
was very perplexing and imperfect, because, after the calculation, there was 
no method of proving it, in order to discover any error. The Indian ciphers, 
which are now in use, were not introduced among us till the ninth century, 
by Arabs; and they did not make their way into the Russian empire till one 
thousand years afterwards. Such has been the fate of the arts, to make their 
progress slowly round the globe. He took with him two young students 
from a mathematical school, and this was the beginning of the marine 
academy, founded afterwards by Peter the Great. He observed and 
calculated eclipses with Ferguson. Perry, the engineer, though greatly 
discontented at not being sufficiently rewarded, acknowledges, that Peter 
made himself a proficient in astronomy; that he perfectly well understood 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, as well as the laws of gravitation, by 
which they are directed. This force, now so evidently demonstrated, and 
before the time of the great Newton so little known, by which all the planets 
gravitate towards each other, and which retain them in their orbits, was 
already become familiar to a sovereign of Russia, while other countries 
amused themselves with imaginary vertices, and, in Galileo’s nation, one 
set of ignorant persons ordered others, as ignorant, to believe the earth to be 
immoveable. 

Perry set out in order to effect a communication between rivers, to build 
bridges, and construct sluices. The czar’s plan was to open a 
communication by means of canals between the Ocean, the Caspian, and 
the Black Seas. 

We must not forget to observe, that a set of English merchants, with the 
marquis of Caermarthen at their head, gave Peter fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling, for the permission of vending tobacco in Russia. The patriarch, by 
a mistaken severity, had interdicted this branch of trade; for the Russian 
church forbid smoking, as an unclean and sinful action. Peter, who knew 
better things, and who, amongst his many projected changes, meditated a 
reformation of the church, introduced this commodity of trade into his 
dominions. 

Before Peter left England, he was entertained by king William with a 
spectacle worthy such a guest: this was a mock sea-fight. Little was it then 


imagined, that the czar would one day fight a real battle on this element 
against the Swedes, and gain naval victories in the Baltic. In fine, William 
made him a present of the vessel in which he used to go over to Holland, 
called the Royal Transport, a beautiful yacht, and magnificently adorned. In 
this vessel Peter returned to Holland the latter end of 1698, taking with him 
three captains of ships of war, five and twenty captains of merchant ships, 
forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, as many surgeons, two hundred and fifty 
gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This little colony of 
persons skilful in all branches, sailed from Holland to Archangel, on board 
the Royal Transport, and from thence were distributed into all the different 
places where their services were necessary. Those who had been engaged at 
Amsterdam went by the way of Narva, which then belonged to the Swedes. 

While he was thus transplanting the arts and manufacture of England and 
Holland into his own country, the officers, whom he had sent to Rome, and 
other places in Italy, had likewise engaged some artists in his service. 
General Sheremeto, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, took the 
tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta, while the czar proceeded to 
Vienna with his other ambassadors. He had now only to view the military 
discipline of the Germans, after having seen the English fleets, and the 
dock-yards of Holland. Politics had likewise as great a share in this journey 
as the desire of instruction. The emperor was his natural ally against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
conferred standing, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

There happened nothing worthy remark during his stay at Vienna, except 
the celebration of the ancient feast of the landlord and landlady, which had 
been disused for a considerable time, and which Leopold thought proper to 
revive on the czar’s account. This feast, which by the Germans is called 
Wurtchafft, is celebrated in the following manner: — 

The emperor is landlord and the empress landlady, the king of the 
Romans, the archdukes and the archduchesses are generally their assistants: 
they entertain people of all nations as their guests, who come dressed after 
the most ancient fashion of their respective countries: those who are invited 
to the feast, draw lots for tickets, on each of which is written the name of 
the nation, and the character or person they are to represent. One perhaps 
draws a ticket for a Chinese mandarin; another for a Tartarian mirza; a third 
a Persian satrap; and a fourth for a Roman senator; a princess may, by her 
ticket, be a gardener’s wife, or a milk-maid; a prince a peasant, or a 


common soldier. Dances are composed suitable to all those characters, and 
the landlord and landlady with their family wait at table. Such was the 
ancient institution; but on this occasion Joseph, king of the Romans, and the 
countess of Traun, represented the ancient Egyptians. The archduke 
Charles, and the countess of Walstein, were dressed like Flemings in the 
time of Charles the Fifth. The archduchess Mary Elizabeth and count Traun 
were in the habits of Tartars; the archduchess Josephina and the count of 
Workslaw were habited like Persians, and the archduchess Mariamne and 
prince Maximilian of Hanover in the character of North Holland peasants. 
Peter appeared in the dress of a Friesland boor, and all who spoke to him 
addressed him in that character, at the same time talking to him of the great 
czar of Muscovy. These are trifling particulars; but whatever revives the 
remembrance of ancient manners and customs, is in some degree worthy of 
being recorded. 

Peter was ready to set out from Vienna, in order to proceed to Venice, to 
complete his tour of instruction, when he received the news of a rebellion, 
which had lately broke out in his dominions. 


CHAPTER X. 


A conspiracy punished. — The corps of strelitzes abolished, alterations in 
customs, manners, church, and state. 


Czar Peter, when he left his dominions to set out on his travels, had 
provided against every incident, even that of rebellion. But the great and 
serviceable things he had done for his country, proved the very cause of this 
rebellion. 

Certain old boyards, to whom the ancient customs were still dear, and 
some priests, to whom the new ones appeared little better than sacrilege, 
began these disturbances, and the old faction of the princess Sophia took 
this opportunity to rouse itself anew. It is said, that one of her sisters, who 
was confined to the same monastery, contributed not a little to excite these 
seditions. Care was taken to spread abroad the danger to be feared from the 
introduction of foreigners to instruct the nation. In short, who would 
believe, that the permission which the czar had given to import tobacco into 
his empire, contrary to the inclination of the clergy, was one of the chief 
motives of the insurrection? Superstition, the scourge of every country, yet 
the darling of the multitude, spread itself from the common people to the 
strelitzes, who had been scattered on the frontiers of Lithuania: they 
assembled in a body, and marched towards Moscow, with the intent to place 
the princess Sophia on the throne, and for ever to prevent the return of a 
czar who had violated the established customs, by presuming to travel for 
instruction among foreigners. The forces commanded by Schein and 
Gordon, who were much better disciplined than the strelitzes, met them 
fifteen leagues from Moscow, gave them battle, and entirely defeated them: 
but this advantage, gained by a foreign general over the ancient militia, 
among whom were several of the burghers of Moscow, contributed still 
more to irritate the people. 

To quell these tumults, the czar sets out privately from Vienna, passes 
through Poland, has a private interview with Augustus, concerts measures 
with that prince for extending the Russian dominions on the side of the 
Baltic, and at length arrived at Moscow, where he surprised every one with 
his presence: he then confers rewards on the troops who had defeated the 
strelitzes, (Sept. 1698,) of whom the prisons were now full. If the crimes of 


these unhappy wretches were great, their punishment was no less so. Their 
leaders, with several of their officers and priests, were condemned to death; 
some were broken upon the wheel, and two women were buried alive; 
upwards of two thousand of the strelitzes were executed, part of whom were 
hung round about the walls of the city, and others put to death in different 
manners, and their dead bodies remained exposed for two days in the high 
roads, particularly about the monastery where the princesses Sophia and 
Eudocia resided. Monuments of stone were erected, on which their crimes 
and punishments were set forth. A great number of them who had wives and 
children at Moscow, were dispersed with their families into Siberia, the 
kingdom of Astracan, and the country of Azoph. This punishment was at 
least of service to the state, as they helped to cultivate and people a large 
tract of waste land. 

Perhaps, if the czar had not found it absolutely necessary to make such 
terrible examples, he might have employed part of those strelitzes whom he 
put to death, upon the public works; whereas they were now lost both to 
him and the state: the lives of men ought to be held in great estimation, 
especially in a country where the increase of inhabitants ought to have been 
the principal care of the legislature: but he thought it necessary to terrify 
and break the spirit of the nation by executions, and the parade attending 
them. The entire corps of the strelitzes, whose number not one of his 
predecessors had even dared to think of diminishing, was broke for ever, 
and their very name abolished. This change was effected without any 
resistance, because matters had been properly prepared beforehand. The 
Turkish sultan, Osman, as I have already remarked, was deposed and 
murdered in the same century, only for giving the janissaries room to 
suspect that he intended to lessen their number. Peter had better success, 
because he had taken better measures. 

Of this powerful and numerous body of the strelitzes, he left only two 
feeble regiments, from whom there could no longer be any danger; and yet 
these still retaining their old spirit of mutiny, revolted again in Astracan, in 
the year 1705, but were quickly suppressed. 

But while we are relating Peter’s severity in this affair of state, let us not 
forget to commemorate the more than equal humanity he shewed some time 
afterwards, when he lost his favourite Le Fort, who was snatched away by 
an untimely fate, March 12, N. S. 1699, at the age of 46. He paid him the 
same funeral honours as are bestowed on the greatest sovereigns, and 


assisted himself in the procession, carrying a pike in his hand, and marching 
after the captains, in the rank of a lieutenant, which he held in the deceased 
general’s regiment, hereby setting an example to his nobles, of the respect 
due to merit and the military rank. 

After the death of Le Fort, it appeared plainly, that the changes in the 
state were not owing to that general, but to the czar himself. Peter had 
indeed been confirmed in his design by his several conversations with Le 
Fort; but he had formed and executed them all without his assistance. 

As soon as he had suppressed the strelitzes, he established regular 
regiments on the German model, who were all clothed in a short and 
commodious uniform, in the room of those long and troublesome coats, 
which they used to wear before; and, at the same time, their exercise was 
likewise more regular. 

The regiment of Preobrazinski guards was already formed; it had taken 
its name from the first company of fifty men, whom the czar had trained up 
in his younger days, in his retreat at Preobrazinski, at the time when his 
sister Sophia governed the state, and the other regiment of guards was also 
established. 

As he had himself passed through the lowest degrees in the army, he was 
resolved that the sons of his boyards and great men, should serve as 
common soldiers before they were made officers. He sent some of the 
young nobility on board of his fleet at Woronitz and Azoph, where he 
obliged them to serve their apprenticeship as common seamen. No one 
dared to dispute the commands of a master who had himself set the 
example. The English and Dutch he had brought over with him were 
employed in equipping this fleet for sea, in constructing sluices, and 
building docks, for careening the ships, and to resume the great work of 
joining the Tanais, or Don, and the Wolga, which had been dropped by 
Brekel, the German. And now he began to set about his projected 
reformations in the council of state, in the revenue, in the church, and even 
in society itself. 

The affairs of the revenue had been hitherto administered much in the 
Same manner as in Turkey. Each boyard paid a stipulated sum for his lands, 
which he raised upon the peasants, his vassals; the czar appointed certain 
burghers and burgomasters to be his receivers, who were not powerful 
enough to claim the right of paying only such sums as they thought proper 
into the public treasury. This new administration of the finances, was what 


cost him the most trouble: he was obliged to try several methods before he 
could fix upon a proper one. 

The reformation of the church, which in all other countries is looked 
upon as so dangerous and difficult an attempt, was not so to him. The 
patriarchs had at times opposed the authority of the crown, as well as the 
strelitzes; Nicon with insolence, Joachin, one of his successors, in an artful 
manner. 

The bishops had arrogated the power of life and death, a prerogative 
directly contrary to the spirit of religion, and the subordination of 
government. This assumed power, which had been of long standing, was 
now taken from them. The patriarch Adrian, dying at the close of this 
century, Peter declared that there should for the future be no other. 

This dignity then was entirely suppressed, and the great income 
belonging thereto was united to the public revenue, which stood in need of 
this addition. Although the czar did not set himself up as the head of the 
Russian church, as the kings of Great Britain have done in regard to the 
church of England; yet he was, in fact, absolute master over it, because the 
synods did not dare either to disobey the commands of a despotic sovereign, 
or to dispute with a prince who had more knowledge than themselves. 

We need only to cast an eye on the preamble to the edict, concerning his 
ecclesiastical regulations, issued in 1721, to be convinced that he acted at 
once as master and legislator: ‘We should deem ourselves guilty of 
ingratitude to the Most High, if, after having reformed the military and civil 
orders, we neglect the spiritual, &c. For this cause, following the example 
of the most ancient kings, who have been famed for piety, we have taken 
upon us to make certain wholesome regulations, touching the clergy.’ It is 
true, he convened a synod for carrying into execution his ecclesiastical 
decrees, but the members of this synod, at entering upon their office, were 
to take an oath, the form of which had been drawn up and signed by 
himself. This was an oath of submission and obedience, and was conceived 
in the following terms: ‘I swear to be a faithful and obedient servant and 
subject to my true and natural sovereign, and to the august successors 
whom it shall please him to nominate, in virtue of the incontestable right of 
which he is possessed: I acknowledge him to be the supreme judge of this 
spiritual college: I swear by the all-seeing God, that I understand and mean 
this oath in the full force and sense, which the words convey to those who 
read or hear it.’ This oath is much stronger than that of the supremacy in 


England. The Russian monarch was not, indeed, one of the fathers of the 
synod, but he dictated their laws; and, though he did not touch the holy 
censer, he directed the hands that held it. 

Previous to this great work, he thought, that in a state like his, which 
stood in need of being peopled, the celibacy of the monks was contrary to 
nature, and to the public good. It was the ancient custom of the Russian 
church, for secular priests to marry at least once in their lives: they were 
even obliged so to do: and formerly they ceased to be priests as soon as they 
lost their wives. But that a multitude of young people of both sexes should 
make a vow of living useless in a cloister, and at the expense of others, 
appeared to him a dangerous institution. He, therefore, ordered that no one 
should be admitted to a monastic life, till they were fifty years old, a time of 
life very rarely subject to a temptation of this kind; and he forbid any person 
to be admitted, at any age soever, who was actually in possession of any 
public employ. 

This regulation has been repealed since his death, because the 
government has thought proper to shew more complaisance to the 
monasteries: but the patriarchal dignity has never been revived, and its great 
revenues are now appropriated to the payment of the troops. 

These alterations at first excited some murmurings. A certain priest 
wrote, to prove that Peter was antichrist, because he would not admit of a 
patriarch; and the art of printing, which the czar encouraged in his kingdom, 
was made use of to publish libels against him: but, on the other hand, there 
was another priest who started up to prove that Peter could not be antichrist, 
because the number 666 was not to be found in his name, and that he had 
not the sign of the Beast. All complaints, however, were soon quieted. Peter, 
in fact, gave much more to the church than he took from it; for he made the 
clergy, by degrees, more regular and more learned. He founded three 
colleges at Moscow, where they teach the languages, and where those who 
are designed for the priesthood are obliged to study. 

One of the most necessary reforms was the suppression, or at least the 
mitigation of the Three Lents, an ancient superstition of the Greek church, 
and as prejudicial with respect to those who are employed in public works, 
and especially to soldiers, as was the old Jewish superstition of not fighting 
on the sabbath-day. Accordingly the czar dispensed with his workmen and 
soldiers at least, observing these lents, in which, though they were not 
permitted to eat, they were accustomed to get drunk. He likewise dispensed 


with their observance of meagre days; the chaplains of the fleet and army 
were obliged to set the example, which they did without much reluctance. 

The calendar, another important object. Formerly, in all the countries of 
the world, the chiefs of religion had the care of regulating the year, not only 
on account of the feasts to be observed, but because, in ancient times, the 
priests were the only persons who understood astronomy. 

The year began with the Russians on the 1st of September. Peter ordered, 
that it should for the future commence the first day of January, as among the 
other nations of Europe. This alteration was to take place in the year 1700, 
at the beginning of the century, which he celebrated by a jubilee, and other 
grand solemnities. It was a matter of surprise, to the common people, how 
the czar should be able to change the course of the sun. Some obstinate 
persons, persuaded that God had created the world in September, continued 
their old style: but the alteration took place in all the public offices, in the 
whole court of chancery, and in a little time throughout the whole empire. 
Peter did not adopt the Gregorian calendar, because it had been rejected by 
the English mathematicians; but which must, nevertheless, be one day 
received in all countries. 

Ever since the 5th century, the time when letters first came into use 
amongst them, they had been accustomed to write upon long rolls, made 
either of the bark of trees, or of parchment, and afterwards of paper; and the 
czar was obliged to publish an edict, ordering every one, for the future, to 
write after our manner. 

The reformation now became general. Their marriages were made 
formerly after the same manner as in Turkey and Persia, where the 
bridegroom does not see his bride till the contract is signed, and they can no 
longer go from their words. This custom may do well enough among those 
people, where polygamy prevails, and where the women are always shut up; 
but it is a very bad one in countries where a man is confined to one wife, 
and where divorces are seldom allowed. 

The czar was willing to accustom his people to the manners and customs 
of the nations which he had visited in his travels, and from whence he had 
taken the masters who were now instructing them. 

It appeared necessary that the Russians should not be dressed in a 
different manner from those who were teaching them the arts and sciences; 
because the aversion to strangers, which is but too natural to mankind, is 
not a little kept up by a difference of dress. The full dress, which at that 


time partook of the fashions of the Poles, the Tartars, and the ancient 
Hungarians, was, as we have elsewhere observed, very noble; but the dress 
of the burghers and common people resembled those jackets plaited round 
the waist, which are still given to the poor children in some of the French 
hospitals. In general, the robe was formerly the dress of all nations, as being 
a garment that required the least trouble and art; and, for the same reason, 
the beard was suffered to grow. The czar met with but little difficulty in 
introducing our mode of dress, and the custom of shaving among his 
courtiers; but the people were more obstinate, he found himself obliged to 
lay a tax on long coats and beards. Patterns of close-bodied coats were hung 
up in public places; and whoever refused to pay the tax were obliged to 
suffer their robes and their beards to be curtailed: all this was done in a 
jocular manner, and this air of pleasantry prevented seditions. 

It has ever been the aim of all legislators to render mankind more 
sociable; but it is not sufficient to effect this end, that they live together in 
towns, there must be a mutual intercourse of civility. This intercourse 
sweetens all the bitterness of life. The czar, therefore, introduced those 
assemblies which the Italians call ridotti. To these assemblies he invited all 
the ladies of his court, with their daughters; and they were to appear dressed 
after the fashions of the southern nations of Europe. He was even himself at 
the pains of drawing up rules for all the little decorums to be observed at 
these social entertainments. Thus, even to good breeding among his 
subjects, all was his own work, and that of time. 


To make his people relish these innovations the better, he abolished the 
word golut, slave, always made use of by the Russians when they addressed 
their czar, or presented any petition to him; and ordered, that, for the future, 
they should make use of the word raab, which signifies subject. This 
alteration in no wise diminished the obedience due to the sovereign, and yet 
was the most ready means of conciliating their affections. Every month 
produced some new change or institution. He carried his attention even to 
the ordering painted posts to be set up in the road between Moscow and 
Woronitz, to serve as mile stones at the distance of every verst; that is to 
say, every seven hundred paces, and had a kind of caravanseras, or public 
inns, built at the end of every twentieth verst. 

While he was thus extending his cares to the common people, to the 
merchants, and to the traveller, he thought proper to make an addition to the 


pomp and splendour of his own court; for though he hated pomp or show in 
his own person, he thought it necessary in those about him; he therefore 
instituted the order of St. Andrew, in imitation of the several orders with 
which all the courts of Europe abound. Golowin, who succeeded Le Fort in 
the dignity of high admiral, was the first knight of this order. It was 
esteemed a high reward to have the honour of being admitted a member. It 
was a kind of badge that entitled the person who bore it to the respect of the 
people. This mark of honour costs nothing to the sovereign, and flatters the 
self-love of a subject, without rendering him too powerful. 

These many useful innovations were received with applause by the wiser 
part of the nation; and the murmurings and complaints of those who 
adhered to the ancient customs were drowned in the acclamations of men of 
sound judgment. 

While Peter was thus beginning a new creation in the interior part of his 
state, he concluded an advantageous truce with the Turks, which gave him 
the liberty to extend his territories on another side. Mustapha the Second, 
who had been defeated by prince Eugene, at the battle of Zeuta, in 1697, 
stripped of the Morea by the Venetians, and unable to defend Azoph, was 
obliged to make peace with his victorious enemies, which peace was 
concluded at Carlowitz, (Jan. 26, 1699,) between Peterwaradin and 
Salankamon, places made famous by his defeats. Temeswaer was made the 
boundary of the German possessions, and of the Ottoman dominions. 
Kaminieck was restored to the Poles; the Morea, and some towns in 
Dalmatia, which had been taken by the Venetians, remained in their hands 
for some time; and Peter the First continued in possession of Casaph, and of 
a few forts built in its neighbourhood. 

It was not possible for the czar to extend his dominions on the side of 
Turkey, without drawing upon him the forces of that empire, before divided, 
but now united. His naval projects were too vast for the Palus Meotis, and 
the settlements on the Caspian Sea would not admit of a fleet of men of 
war: he therefore turned his views towards the Baltic Sea, but without 
relinquishing those in regard to the Tanais and Wolga. 


CHAPTER XI. 


War with Sweden. — The battle of Narva. 
1700. 


A grand scene was now opened on the frontiers of Sweden. One of the 
principal causes of all the revolutions which happened from Ingria, as far as 
Dresden, and which laid waste so many countries for the space of eighteen 
years, was the abuse of the supreme power, by Charles XI. king of Sweden, 
father of Charles XII. This is a fact which cannot be too often repeated, as it 
concerns every crowned head, and the subjects of every nation. Almost all 
Livonia, with the whole of Esthonia, had been ceded by the Poles to Charles 
XI. king of Sweden, who succeeded Charles X. exactly at the time of the 
treaty of Oliva. It was ceded in the customary manner, with a reservation of 
rights and privileges. Charles XI. shewing little regard to these privileges, 
John Reinhold Patkul, a gentleman of Livonia, came to Stockholm in 1692, 
at the head of six deputies from the province, and laid their complaints at 
the foot of the throne, in respectful, but strong terms. Instead of an answer, 
the deputies were ordered to be imprisoned, and Patkul was condemned to 
lose his honour and his life. But he lost neither, for he made his escape to 
the country of Vaud, in Switzerland, where he remained some time; when 
he afterwards was informed, that Augustus, elector of Saxony, had 
promised, at his accession to the throne of Poland, to recover the provinces 
that had been wrested from that kingdom; he hastened to Dresden, to 
represent to that prince, how easily he might make himself master of 
Livonia, and revenge upon a king, only seventeen years of age, the losses 
that Poland had sustained by his ancestors. 

At this very time czar Peter entertained thoughts of seizing upon Ingria 
and Carelia. These provinces had formerly belonged to the Russians, but the 
Swedes had made themselves masters of them by force of arms, in the time 
of the false Demetriuses, and had retained the possession of them by 
treaties: another war and new treaties might restore them again to Russia. 
Patkul went from Dresden to Moscow, and, by exciting up the two 
monarchs to avenge his private causes, he cemented a close union between 


them, and directed their preparations for invading all the places situated to 
the east and south of Finland. 

Just at this period, the new king of Denmark, Frederick IV. entered into 
an alliance with the czar and the king of Poland, against Charles, the young 
king of Sweden, who seemed in no condition to withstand their united 
forces. Patkul had the satisfaction of besieging the Swedes in Riga, the 
capital of Livonia, and directing the attack in quality of major-general. 

The czar marched near eighty thousand men into Ingria. It is true, that, in 
this numerous army, he had not more than twelve thousand good soldiers, 
being those he had disciplined himself; namely, the two regiments of 
guards, and some few others, the rest being a badly armed militia, with 
some Cossacks, and Circassian Tartars; but he carried with him a train of a 
hundred and forty-five pieces of cannon. He laid siege to Narva, a small 
town in Ingria, that had a very commodious harbour, and it was generally 
thought the place would prove an easy conquest. 

Sept.] It is known to all Europe, how Charles XII. when not quite 
eighteen years of age, made head against all his enemies, and attacked them 
one after another; he entered Denmark, put an end to the war in that 
kingdom in less than six weeks, sent succours to Riga, obliged the enemy to 
raise the siege, and marched against the Russians encamped before Narva, 
through the midst of ice and snow, in the month of November. 

The czar, who looked upon Narva as already in his possession, was gone 
to Novogorod, (Nov. 18,) and had taken with him his favourite, Menzikoff, 
then a lieutenant in the company of bombardiers, of the Preobrazinski 
regiment, and afterwards raised to the rank of field-marshal and prince; a 
man whose singular fortunes entitle him to be spoken of more at large in 
another place. 

Peter left the command of the army, with his instructions for the siege, 
with the prince of Croi; whose family came from Flanders, and who had 
lately entered into the czar’s service. Prince Dolgorouki acted as 
commissary of the army. The jealousy between these two chiefs, and the 
absence of the czar, were partly the occasion of the unparalleled defeat at 
Narva. 

Charles XII. having landed at Pernau, in Livonia, with his troops, in the 
month of October advanced northward to Revel, where he defeated an 
advanced body of Russians. He continued his march, and meeting with 
another body, routed that likewise. The runaways returned to the camp 


before Narva, which they filled with consternation. The month of 
November was now far advanced; Narva, though unskilfully besieged, was 
on the point of surrendering. The young king of Sweden had not at that time 
above nine thousand men with him, and could bring only six pieces of 
cannon to oppose to a hundred and forty-five, with which the Russian 
intrenchments were defended. All the relations of that time, and all 
historians without exception, concur in making the Russian army then 
before Narva amount to eighty thousand men. The memoirs with which I 
have been furnished say sixty thousand; be that as it may, it is certain, that 
Charles had not quite nine thousand; and that this battle was one of those 
which have proved, that the greatest victories have been frequently gained 
by inferior numbers, ever since the famed one of Arbela. 

Nov. 30.] Charles did not hesitate one moment to attack with his small 
troop this army, so greatly superior; and, taking advantage of a violent 
wind, and a great storm of snow, which blew directly in the faces of the 
Russians, he attacked their intrenchments under cover of some pieces of 
cannon, which he had posted advantageously for the purpose. The Russians 
had not time to form themselves in the midst of that cloud of snow, that beat 
full in their faces, and astonished by the discharge of cannon, that they 
could not see, and never imagined how small a number they had to oppose. 

The duke de Croi attempted to give his orders, but prince Dolgorouki 
would not receive them. The Russian officers rose upon the German 
officers; the duke’s secretary, with Colonel Lyon, and several others, were 
murdered. Every one abandoned his post; and tumult, confusion, and a 
panic of terror, spread through the whole army. The Swedish troops had 
nothing more to do, but to cut in pieces those who were flying. Some threw 
themselves into the river Narva, where great numbers were drowned; others 
threw down their arms, and fell upon their knees before the conquering 
Swedes. 

The duke de Croi, general Alland, and the rest of the general officers, 
dreading the Russians more than the Swedes, went in a body and 
surrendered themselves prisoners to count Steinbock. The king of Sweden 
now made himself master of all the artillery. Thirty thousand of the 
vanquished enemy laid down their arms at his feet, and filed off bare- 
headed and disarmed before him. Prince Dolgorouki, and all the Russian 
generals, came and surrendered themselves, as well as the Germans, but did 
not know till after they had surrendered, that they had been conquered by 


eight thousand men. Amongst the prisoners, was the son of a king of 
Georgia, whom Charles sent to Stockholm: his name was Mittelesky 
Czarovits, or czar’s son, an additional proof that the title of czar, or tzar, had 
not its original from the Roman Cesars. 

Charles XII. did not lose more than one thousand two hundred men in 
this battle. The czar’s journal, which has been sent me from Petersburg, 
says, that including those who died at the siege of Narva, and in the battle, 
and those who were drowned in their flight, the Russians lost no more than 
six thousand men. Want of discipline, and a panic that seized the army, did 
all the work of that fatal day. The number of those made prisoners of war, 
was four times greater than that of the conquerors; and if we may believe 
Norberg, count Piper, who was afterwards taken prisoner by the Russians, 
reproached them, that the number of their people made prisoners in the 
battle, exceeded by eight times the number of the whole Swedish army. If 
this is truth, the Swedes must have made upwards of seventy-two thousand 
prisoners. This shews how seldom writers are well informed of particular 
circumstances. One thing, however, equally incontestable and extraordinary, 
is, that the king of Sweden permitted one half of the Russian soldiers to 
retire back, after having disarmed them, and the other half to repass the 
river, with their arms; by this unaccountable presumption, restoring to the 
czar troops that, being afterwards well disciplined, became invincible. 

Charles had all the advantages that could result from a complete victory. 
Immense magazines, transports loaded with provisions, posts evacuated or 
taken, and the whole country at the mercy of the Swedish army, were 
consequences of the fortune of this day. Narva was now relieved, the 
shattered remains of the Russian army did not shew themselves; the whole 
country as far as Pleskow lay open; the czar seemed bereft of all resource 
for carrying on the war; and the king of Sweden, victor in less than twelve 
months over the monarchs of Denmark, Poland, and Russia, was looked 
upon as the first prince in Europe, at an age when other princes hardly 
presume to aspire at reputation. But the unshaken constancy that made a 
part of Peter’s character, prevented him from being discouraged in any of 
his projects. 

A Russian bishop composed a prayer to St. Nicholas, on account of this 
defeat, which was publicly read in all the churches throughout Russia. This 
composition shews the spirit of the times, and the inexpressible ignorance 
from which Peter delivered his country. Amongst other things, it says, that 


the furious and terrible Swedes were sorcerers; and complains that St. 
Nicholas had entirely abandoned his Russians. The prelates of that country 
would blush to write such stuff at present; and, without any offence to the 
holy St. Nicholas, the people soon perceived that Peter was the most proper 
person to be applied to, to retrieve their losses. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


Resources after the battle of Narva. That disaster entirely repaired. Peter 
gains a victory near the same place. The person who was afterwards 
empress made prisoner at the storming of a town. Peter’s successes. His 
triumph at Moscow. 


The years 1701 and 1703. 

The czar having, as has been already observed, quitted his army before 
Narva, in the end of November, 1700, in order to go and concert matters 
with the king of Poland, received the news of the victory gained by the 
Swedes, as he was on his way. His constancy in all emergencies was equal 
to the intrepidity and valour of Charles. He deferred the conference with 
Augustus, and hastened to repair the disordered state of his affairs. The 
scattered troops rendezvoused at Great Novogorod, and from thence 
marched to Pleskow, on the lake Peipus. 

It was not a little matter to be able to stand upon the defensive, after so 
severe a check: ‘I know very well,’ said Peter, ‘that the Swedes will have 
the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach us at length to 
conquer them.’ 

1701.] Having provided for the present emergency, and ordered recruits 
to be raised on every side, he sent to Moscow to cast new cannon, his own 
having been all taken before Narva. There being a scarcity of metal, he took 
all the bells of the churches, and of the religious houses in Moscow. This 
action did not savour much of superstition, but at the same time it was no 
mark of impiety. With those bells he made one hundred large cannon, one 
hundred and forty-three field-pieces, from three to six pounders, besides 
mortars and howitzers, which were all sent to Pleskow. In other countries 
the sovereign orders, and others execute; but here the czar was obliged to 
see every thing done himself. While he was hastening these preparations, he 
entered into a negotiation with the king of Denmark, who engaged to 
furnish him with three regiments of foot, and three of cavalry; an 
engagement which that monarch could not fulfil. 

As soon as this treaty was signed, he hurried to the theatre of war. He 
had an interview with king Augustus, at Birzen, (Feb. 27.) on the frontiers 
of Courland and Lithuania. His object was, to confirm that prince in his 


resolution of maintaining the war against Charles XII. and at the same time 
to engage the Polish Diet to enter into the quarrel. It is well known, that a 
king of Poland is no more than the head person in a republic. The czar had 
the advantage of being always obeyed; but the kings of Poland, and 
England, at present the king of Sweden, are all obliged to treat with their 
subjects. Patkul and a few Poles in the interest of their monarch, assisted at 
these conferences. Peter promised to aid them with subsidies, and an army 
of twenty-five thousand men. Livonia was to be restored to Poland, in case 
the diet would concur with their king, and assist in recovering this province: 
the diet hearkened more to their fears, than to the czar’s proposals. The 
Poles were apprehensive of having their liberties restrained by the Saxons 
and Russians, and were still more afraid of Charles XII. It was therefore 
agreed by the majority, not to serve their king, and not to fight. 

The partisans of Augustus grew enraged against the contrary faction, and 
a civil war was lighted up in the kingdom; because their monarch had an 
intention to restore to it a considerable province. 

Feb.] Peter then had only an impotent ally in king Augustus, and feeble 
succours in the Saxon troops; and the terror which Charles XII. inspired on 
every side, reduced Peter to the necessity of depending entirely upon his 
own strength. 

March 1.] After travelling with the greatest expedition from Moscow to 
Courland, to confer with Augustus: he posted back from Courland to 
Moscow, to forward the accomplishment of his promises. He actually 
dispatched Prince Repnin, with four thousand men, to Riga, on the banks of 
the Duna, where the Saxon troops were intrenched. 

July.] The general consternation was now increased; for Charles, passing 
the Duna in spite of all the Saxons, who were advantageously posted on the 
opposite side, gained a complete victory over them; and then, without 
waiting a moment, he made himself master of Courland, advanced into 
Lithuania, and by his presence encouraged the Polish faction that opposed 
Augustus. 

Peter, notwithstanding all this, still pursued his designs. General Patkul, 
who had been the soul of the conference at Birzen, and who had engaged in 
his service, procured him some German officers, disciplined his troops, and 
supplied the place of general Le Fort: the czar ordered relays of horses to be 
provided for all the officers, and even for the German, Livonian, and Polish 


soldiers, who came to serve in his armies. He likewise inspected in person 
into every particular relating to their arms, their clothing, and subsistence. 

On the confines of Livonia and Esthonia, and to the eastward of the 
province of Novogorod, lies the great lake Peipus, which receives the 
waters of the river Velika, from out of the middle of Livonia, and gives rise 
in its northern part to the river Naiova, that washes the walls of the town of 
Narva, near which the Swedes gained their famous victory. This lake is 
upwards of thirty leagues in length, and from twelve to fifteen in breadth. It 
was necessary to keep a fleet there, to prevent the Swedish ships from 
insulting the province of Novogorod; to be ready to make a descent upon 
their coasts, and above all, to be a nursery for seamen. Peter employed the 
greatest part of the year 1701, in building on this lake an hundred half 
gallies, to carry about fifty men each; and other armed barks were fitted out 
on the lake Ladoga. He directed all these operations in person, and set his 
new Sailors to work: those who had been employed in 1697, at the Palus 
Meotis were then stationed near the Baltic. He frequently quitted those 
occupations to go to Moscow, and the rest of the provinces, in order to 
enforce the observance of the late customs he had introduced, or to establish 
new ones. 

Those princes who have employed the leisure moments of peace in 
raising public works, have acquired to themselves a name: but that Peter, 
just after his misfortune at Narva, should apply himself to the junction of 
the Baltic, Caspian, and the Black seas, by canals, has crowned him with 
more real glory than the most signal victory. It was in the year 1702, that he 
began to dig that deep canal, intended to join the Tanais and the Wolga. 
Other communications were likewise to be made, by means of lakes 
between the Tanais and the Duna; whose waters empty themselves into the 
Baltic, in the neighbourhood of Riga. But this latter project seemed to be 
still at a great distance, as Peter was far from having Riga in his possession. 

While Charles was laying all Poland waste, Peter caused to be brought 
from that kingdom, and from Saxony, a number of shepherds, with their 
flocks, in order to have wool fit for making good cloth; he likewise erected 
manufactories of linen and paper: gave orders for collecting a number of 
artificers; such as smiths, braziers, armourers, and founders, and the mines 
of Siberia were ransacked for ore. Thus was he continually labouring for the 
embellishment and defence of his dominions. 


Charles pursued the course of his victories, and left a sufficient body of 
troops, as he imagined, on the frontiers of the czar’s dominions, to secure 
all the possessions of Sweden. He had already formed a design to dethrone 
Augustus, and afterwards to pursue the czar with his victorious army to the 
very gates of Moscow. 

There happened several slight engagements in the course of this year, 
between the Russians and Swedes, in which the latter did not always prove 
superior; and even in those where they had the advantage, the Russians 
improved in the art of war. In short, in little more than twelve months after 
the battle of Narva, the czar’s troops were so well disciplined, that they 
defeated one of the best generals belonging to the king of Sweden. 

Peter was then at Pleskow, from whence he detached numerous bodies of 
troops, on all sides, to attack the Swedes; who were now defeated by a 
native of Russia, and not a foreigner. His general, Sheremeto, by a skilful 
manoeuvre, beat up the quarters of the Swedish general, Slipenbak, in 
several places, near Derpt, on the frontiers of Livonia; and at last obtained a 
victory over that officer himself. (Jan. 11, 1702.) And now, for the first 
time, the Russians took from the Swedes four of their colours; which was 
thought a considerable number. 

May.] The lakes Peipus and Ladoga were for some time afterwards the 
theatres of sea-fights between the Russians and Swedes; in which the latter 
had the same advantages as by land: namely, that of discipline and long 
practice; but the Russians had some few successes with their half gallies, at 
the lake Peipus, and the field-marshal Sheremeto took a Swedish frigate. 

By means of this lake, the czar kept Livonia and Esthonia in continual 
alarms; his gallies frequently landed several regiments in those provinces; 
who reimbarked whenever they failed of success, or else pursued their 
advantage: the Swedes were twice beaten in the neighbourhood of Derpt, 
(June, July,) while they were victorious every where else. 

In all these actions the Russians were always superior in number; for this 
reason, Charles XII. who was so successful in every other place, gave 
himself little concern about these trifling advantages gained by the czar: but 
he should have considered, that these numerous forces of his rival were 
every day growing more accustomed to the business of fighting, and might 
soon become formidable to himself. 

While both parties were thus engaged, by sea and land, in Livonia, 
Ingria, and Esthonia, the czar is informed that a Swedish fleet had set sail, 


in order to destroy Archangel; upon which he immediately marched thither, 
and every one was astonished to hear of him on the coasts of the Frozen 
Sea, when he was thought to be at Moscow. He put the town into a posture 
of defence, prevented the intended descent, drew the plan of a citadel, 
called the New Dwina, laid the first stone, and then returned to Moscow, 
and from thence to the seat of war. 

Charles made some alliances in Poland; but the Russians, on their side, 
made a progress in Ingria and Livonia. Marshal Sheremeto marched to meet 
the Swedish army, under the command of Slipenbak, gave that general 
battle near the little river Embac, and defeated him, taking sixteen colours, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. Norberg places this action on the first of 
December, 1701; but the journal of Peter the Great, fixes it on the 
nineteenth of July, 1702. 

6th Aug.] After this advantage, the Russian general marched onwards, 
laid the whole country under contributions, and takes the little town of 
Marienburg, on the confines of Ingria and Livonia. There are several towns 
of this name in the north of Europe; but this, though it no longer exists, is 
more celebrated in history than all the others, by the adventure of the 
empress Catherine. 

This little town, having surrendered at discretion, the Swedes, who 
defended it, either through mistake or design, set fire to the magazine. The 
Russians, incensed at this, destroyed the town, and carried away all the 
inhabitants. Among the prisoners was a young woman, a native of Livonia, 
who had been brought up in the house of a Lutheran minister of that place, 
named Gluck, and who afterwards became the sovereign of those who had 
taken her captive, and who governed Russia by the name of the empress 
Catherine. 

There had been many instances before this, of private women being 
raised to the throne; nothing was more common in Russia, and in all Asiatic 
kingdoms, than for crowned heads to marry their own subjects; but that a 
poor stranger, who had been taken prisoner in the storming of a town, 
should become the absolute sovereign of that very empire, whither she was 
led captive, is an instance which fortune never produced before nor since in 
the annals of the world. 

The Russian arms proved equally successful in Ingria: for their half 
gallies on the lake Ladoga compelled the Swedish fleet to retire to Wibourg, 
a town at the other extremity of this great lake, from whence they could see 


the siege of the fortress of Notebourg, which was then carrying on by 
general Sheremeto. This was an undertaking of much greater importance 
than was imagined at that time, as it might open a communication with the 
Baltic Sea, the constant aim of Peter the Great. 

Notebourg was a strong fortified town, built on an island in the lake 
Ladoga, which it entirely commands, and by that means, whoever is in 
possession of it, must be masters of that part of the river Neva, which falls 
into the sea not far from thence. The Russians bombarded the town night 
and day, from the 18th of September to the 12th October; and at length gave 
a general assault by three breaches. The Swedish garrison was reduced to a 
hundred men only capable of defending the place; and, what is very 
astonishing, they did defend it, and obtain, even in the breach, an 
honourable capitulation: moreover, colonel Slipenbak, who commanded 
there, would not surrender the town, but on condition of being permitted to 
send for two Swedish officers from the nearest post, to examine the 
breaches (Oct. 16.), in order to be witnesses for him to the king his master, 
that eighty-three men, who were all then left of the garrison capable of 
bearing arms, besides one hundred and fifty sick and wounded, did not 
surrender to a whole army, till it was impossible for them to fight longer, or 
to preserve the place. This circumstance alone shews what sort of an enemy 
the czar had to contend with, and the necessity there was of all his great 
efforts and military discipline. He distributed gold medals among his 
officers on this occasion, and gave rewards to all the private men; except a 
few, whom he punished for running away during the assault. Their 
comrades spit in their faces, and afterwards shot them to death; thus adding 
ignominy to punishment. 

Notebourg was repaired, and its name changed to that of Shlusselburg, or 
the City of the Key; that place being the key of Ingria and Finland. The first 
governor was that Menzikoff, whom we have already mentioned, and who 
was become an excellent officer, and had merited this honour by his gallant 
behaviour during the siege. His example served as an encouragement to all 
who have merit without being distinguished by birth. 

After this campaign of 1702, the czar resolved that Sheremeto, and the 
officers who had signalized themselves, should make a triumphal entry into 
Moscow. (Dec. 17.) All the prisoners taken in this campaign marched in the 
train of the victors, who had the Swedish colours and standards carried 
before them, together with the flag of the Swedish frigate taken on the lake 


Peipus. Peter assisted in the preparations for this triumphal pomp, as he had 
shared in the great actions it celebrated. 

These shows naturally inspired emulation, otherwise they would have 
been no more than idle ostentation. Charles despised every thing of this 
kind, and, after the battle of Narva, held his enemies, their efforts, and their 
triumphs, in equal contempt. 


CHAPTER AXIlll. 


Reformation at Moscow. — Further successes. — Founding of Petersburg. 
— The czar takes Narva, &c. 


The short stay which the czar made at Moscow, in the beginning of the 
winter 1703, was employed in seeing all his new regulations put into 
execution, and in improving the civil as well as the military government. 
Even his very amusements were calculated to inspire his subjects with a 
taste for the new manner of living he had introduced amongst them. In this 
view, he invited all the boyards, and principal ladies of Moscow, to the 
marriage of one of his sisters, at which every one was required to appear 
dressed after the ancient fashion. A dinner was served up just in the same 
manner as those in the sixteenth century. By an old superstitious custom, no 
one was to light a fire on the wedding-day, even in the coldest season. This 
custom was rigorously observed upon this occasion. The Russians formerly 
never drank wine, but only mead and brandy; no other liquors were 
permitted on this day, and, when the guests made complaints, he replied, in 
a joking manner, “This was a custom with your ancestors, and old customs 
are always the best.’ This raillery contributed greatly to the reformation of 
those who preferred past times to the present, at least it put a stop to their 
murmurings; and there are several nations that stand in need of the like 
example. 

A still more useful establishment than any of the rest, was that of a 
printing-press, for Russian and Latin types; the implements of which were 
all brought from Holland. They began by printing translations in the 
Russian language of several books of morality and polite literature. 
Ferguson founded schools for geometry, astronomy, and navigation. 

Another foundation, no less necessary, was that of a large hospital; not 
one of those houses which encourage idleness, and perpetuate the misery of 
the people, but such as the czar had seen at Amsterdam, where old persons 
and children are employed at work, and where every one within the walls is 
made useful in some way or other. 

He established several manufactories; and, as soon he had put in motion 
all those arts to which he gave birth in Moscow, he hastened to Woronitz, to 
give directions for building two ships, of eighty guns each, with long 


cradles, or caserns, fitted to the ribs of the vessel, to buoy her up, and carry 
her safely over the shoals and banks of sand that lay about Azoph; an 
ingenious contrivance, similar to that used by the Dutch in Holland, to get 
their large ships over the Pampus. 

Having made all the necessary preparations against the Turks, he turned 
his attention, in the next place, against the Swedes. He went to visit the 
ships that were building at Olonitz (March 30, 1703.), a town between the 
lakes Ladago and Onega, where he had established a foundry for making all 
kinds of arms; and, when every thing bore a military aspect, at Moscow 
flourished all the arts of peace. A spring of mineral waters, which has been 
lately discovered near Olonitz, has added to the reputation of that place. 
From thence he proceeded to Shlusselburg, which he fortified. 

We have already observed, that Peter was determined to pass regularly 
through all the military degrees: he had served as lieutenant of bombardiers, 
under prince Menzikoff, before that favourite was made governor of 
Shlusselburg, and he now took the rank of captain, and served under 
marshal Sheremeto. 

There was an important fortress near the lake Ladoga, and not far from 
the river Neva, named Nyantz, or Nya. It was necessary to make himself 
master of this place, in order to secure his conquest, and favour his other 
designs. He therefore undertook to transport a number of small barks, filled 
with soldiers, and to drive off the Swedish vessels that were bringing 
supplies, while Sheremeto had the care of the trenches. (May 22.) The 
citadel surrendered, and two Swedish vessels arrived, too late to assist the 
besieged, being both attacked and taken by the czar. His journal says, that, 
as a reward for his service, ‘The captain of bombardiers was created knight 
of the order of St. Andrew by admiral Golowin, the first knight of that 
order.’ 

After the taking of the fort of Nya, he resolved upon building the city of 
Petersburg, at the mouth of the Neva, upon the gulf of Finland. 

The affairs of king Augustus were in a desperate way; the excessive 
victories of the Swedes in Poland had emboldened his enemies in the 
opposition; and even his friends had obliged him to dismiss a body of 
twenty thousand Russians, that the czar had sent him to reinforce his army. 
They thought, by this sacrifice, to deprive the malcontents of all pretext for 
joining the king of Sweden: but enemies are disarmed by force, a show of 
weakness serving only to make them more insolent. These twenty thousand 


men, that had been disciplined by Patkul, proved of infinite service in 
Livonia and Ingria, while Augustus was losing his dominions. This 
reinforcement, and, above all, the possession of Nya, enabled the czar to 
found his new capital. 

It was in this barren and marshy spot of ground, which has 
communication with the main land only by one way, that Peter laid the 
foundation of Petersburg, in the sixtieth degree of latitude, and the forty- 
fourth and a half of longitude. The ruins of some of the bastions of Nya was 
made use of for the first stones of the foundation. They began by building a 
small fort upon one of the islands, which is now in the centre of the city. 
The Swedes beheld, without apprehension, a settlement in the midst of a 
morass, and inaccessible to vessels of burden; but, in a very short time, they 
saw the fortifications advanced, a town raised, and the little island of 
Cronstadt, situated over against it, changed, in 1704, into an impregnable 
fortress, under the cannon of which even the largest fleets may ride in 
safety. 

These works, which seemed to require a time of profound peace, were 
carried on in the very bosom of war; workmen of every sort were called 
together, from Moscow, Astracan, Casan, and the Ukraine, to assist in 
building the new city. Neither the difficulties of the ground, that was to be 
rendered firm, and raised, the distance of the necessary materials, the 
unforeseen obstacles, which are for ever starting up in all great 
undertakings; nor, lastly, the epidemical disorder, which carried off a 
prodigious number of the workmen, could discourage the royal founder; 
and, in the space of five months, a new city rose from the ground. It is true, 
indeed, it was little better than a cluster of huts, with only two brick houses, 
surrounded by ramparts; but this was all that was then necessary. Time and 
perseverance accomplished the rest. In less than five months, after the 
founding of Petersburg, a Dutch ship came to trade there, (Nov.) the captain 
of which was handsomely rewarded, and the Dutch soon found the way to 
Petersburg. 

While Peter was directing the establishment of this colony, he took care 
to provide every day for its safety, by making himself master of the 
neighbouring posts. A Swedish colonel, named Croniort, had taken post on 
the river Sestra, and thence threatened the rising city. Peter, without delay, 
marched against him with his two regiments of guards, defeated him, (July 
8.) and obliged him to repass the river. Having thus put his town in safety, 


he repaired to Olonitz,(Sep.) to give directions for building a number of 
small vessels, and afterwards returned to Petersburg, on board a frigate that 
had been built by his direction, taking with him six transport vessels, for 
present use, till the others could be got ready. Even at this juncture he did 
not forget his ally, the king of Poland, but sent him (Nov.) a reinforcement 
of twelve thousand foot, and a subsidy in money of three hundred thousand 
rubles, which make about one million five hundred thousand French livres. 
It has been remarked, that his annual revenue did not exceed then five 
million rubles; a sum, which the expense of his fleets, of his armies, and of 
his new establishments, seemed more than sufficient to exhaust. He had, at 
almost one and the same time, fortified Novogorod, Pleskow, Kiow, 
Smolensko, Azoph, Archangel, and founded a capital. Notwithstanding all 
which, he had still a sufficiency left to assist his ally with men and money. 
Cornelius le Bruine, a Dutchman, who was on his travels, and at that time in 
Russia, and with whom he frequently conversed very freely, as indeed he 
did with all strangers, says, that the czar himself assured him, that he had 
still three hundred thousand rubles remaining in his coffers, after all the 
expenses of the war were defrayed. 

In order to put his infant city of Petersburg out of danger of insult, he 
went in person to sound the depth of water thereabouts, fixed upon a place 
for building the fort of Cronstadt; and, after making the model of it in wood 
with his own hands, he employed prince Menzikoff to put it in execution. 
From thence he went to pass the winter at Moscow, (Nov. 5.) in order to 
establish, by degrees, the several alterations he had made in the laws, 
manners, and customs of Russia. He regulated the finances, and put them 
upon a new footing. He expedited the works that were carrying on in the 
Woronitz, at Azoph, and in a harbour which he had caused to be made on 
the Palus Meotis, under the fort of Taganrock. 

Jan. 1704.] The Ottoman Porte, alarmed at these preparations, sent an 
embassy to the czar, complaining thereof: to which he returned for answer 
that he was master in his own dominions, as well as the grand seignior was 
in Turkey, and that it was no infringement of the peace to render the 
Russian power respectable on the Euxine Sea. 

March 30.] Upon his return to Petersburg, finding his new citadel of 
Cronstadt, which had been founded in the bosom of the sea, completely 
finished, he furnished it with the necessary artillery. But, in order to settle 
himself firmly in Ingria, and entirely to repair the disgrace he had suffered 


before Narva, he esteemed it necessary to take that city. While he was 
making preparations for the siege, a small fleet appeared on the lake of 
Peipus, to oppose his designs. The Russian half galleys went out to meet 
them, gave them battle, and took the whole squadron, which had on board 
ninety-eight pieces of cannon. After this victory, the czar lays siege to 
Narva both by sea and land, (April.) and, which was most extraordinary, he 
lays siege to the city of Derpt in Esthonia at the same time. 

Who would have imagined, that there was a university in Derpt? 
Gustavus Adolphus had founded one there, but it did not render that city 
more famous, Derpt being only known by these two sieges. Peter was 
incessantly going from the one to the other, forwarding the attacks, and 
directing all the operations. The Swedish general Slipenbak was in the 
neighbourhood of Derpt, with a body of two thousand five hundred men. 

The besiegers expected every instant when he would throw succours into 
the place; but Peter, on this occasion, had recourse to a stratagem worthy of 
more frequent imitation: he ordered two regiments of foot, and one of horse, 
to be clothed in the same uniform, and to carry the same standards and 
colours as the Swedes: these sham Swedes attack the trenches, (June 27.) 
and the Russians pretend to be put to flight; the garrison, deceived by 
appearances, make a sally; upon which the mock combatants join their 
forces and fall upon the Swedes, one half of whom were left dead upon the 
place, and the rest made shift to get back to the town. Slipenbak arrives 
soon after with succours to relieve it, but is totally defeated. At length Derpt 
was obliged to capitulate, (July 23.) just as the czar was preparing every 
thing for a general assault. 

At the same time Peter met with a considerable check, on the side of his 
new city of Petersburg; but this did not prevent him either from going on 
with the works of that place, or from vigorously prosecuting the siege of 
Narva. It has already been observed, that he sent a reinforcement of troops 
and money to king Augustus, when his enemies were driving him from his 
throne; but both these aids proved useless. The Russians having joined the 
Lithuanians in the interest of Augustus, were totally defeated in Courland 
by the Swedish general Levenhaupt: (July 31.) and had the victors directed 
their efforts towards Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria, they might have 
destroyed the czar’s new works, and baffled all the fruits of his great 
undertakings. Peter was every day sapping the breast-work of Sweden, 


while Charles seemed to neglect all resistance, for the pursuit of a less 
advantageous, though a more brilliant fame. 

On the 13th of July, 1704, only a single Swedish colonel, at the head of 
his detachment, obliged the Polish nobility to nominate a new king, on the 
field of election, called Kolo, near the city of Warsaw. The cardinal-primate 
of the kingdom, and several bishops, submitted to a Lutheran prince, 
notwithstanding the menaces and excommunications of the supreme pontiff: 
in short, every thing gave way to force. All the world knows in what 
manner Stanislaus Leczinsky was elected king, and how Charles XII. 
obliged the greatest part of Poland to acknowledge him. 

Peter, however, would not abandon the dethroned king, but redoubled his 
assistance, in proportion to the necessities of his ally; and, while his enemy 
was making kings, he beat the Swedish generals one after another in 
Esthonia and Ingria; from thence he passed to the siege of Narva, and gave 
several vigorous assaults to the town. There were three bastions, famous at 
least for their names, called Victory, Honour, and Glory. The czar carried 
them all three sword-in-hand. The besiegers forced their way into the town, 
where they pillaged and exercised all those cruelties which were but too 
customary at that time, between the Swedes and Russians. 

August 20.] Peter, on this occasion, gave an example that ought to have 
gained him the affections of all his new subjects: he ran every where in 
person, to put a stop to the pillage and slaughter, rescues several women out 
of the clutches of the brutal soldiery, and, after having, with his own hand, 
killed two of those ruffians who had refused to obey his orders, he enters 
the town-house, whither the citizens had ran in crowds for shelter, and 
laying his sword, yet reeking with blood, upon the table— ‘This sword,’ 
said he, ‘is not stained with the blood of your fellow citizens, but with that 
of my own soldiers, which I have spilt to save your lives’. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Peter the Great keeps possession of all Ingria, while Charles XII. is 
triumphant in other places. — Rise of Menzikoff. — Petersburg secured. — 
The czar executes his designs notwithstanding the victories of the king of 
Sweden. 


1704. 


Peter being now master of all Ingria, conferred the government of that 
province upon Menzikoff; and at the same time gave him the title of prince, 
and the rank of major-general. Pride and prejudice might, in other countries, 
find means to gainsay, that a pastry cook’s boy should be raised to be a 
general and govemor, and to princely dignity; but Peter had already 
accustomed his subjects to see, without surprise, every thing given to merit, 
and nothing to mere nobility. Menzikoff, by a lucky accident, had, while a 
boy, been taken from his original obscurity, and placed in the czar’s family, 
where he learnt several languages, and acquired a knowledge of public 
affairs, both in the cabinet and field; and having found means to ingratiate 
himself with his master, he afterwards knew how to render himself 
necessary. He greatly forwarded the works at Petersburg, of which he had 
the direction; several brick and stone houses were already built, with an 
arsenal and magazines; the fortifications were completed, but the palaces 
were not built till some time afterwards. 


Peter was scarcely settled in Narva, when he offered fresh succours to 
the dethroned king of Poland; he promised him a body of troops over and 
above the twelve thousand men he had already sent him, and actually 
dispatched general Repnin (Aug. 19.) from the frontiers of Lithuania, with 
six thousand horse, and the same number of foot. All this while he did not 
lose sight of his colony of Petersburg: the buildings went on very fast; his 
navy encreased daily; several ships and frigates were on the stocks at 
Olmutz; these he took care to see finished, and brought them himself into 
the harbour of Petersburg. 

Oct. 11.] Each time he returned to Moscow, was distinguished by 
triumphal entries. In this manner did he revisit it this year, from whence he 


made only one excursion, to be present at the launching of his first ship of 
eighty guns upon the Woronitz, (Dec. 30.) of which ship he himself had 
drawn the dimensions the preceding year. 

May, 1705.] As soon as the campaign could be opened in Poland, he 
hastened to the army, which he had sent to the assistance of Augustus, on 
the frontiers of that kingdom; but, while he was thus supporting his ally, a 
Swedish fleet put to sea, to destroy Petersburg, and the fortress of Cronslot, 
as yet hardly finished. This fleet consisted of twenty-two ships of war, from 
fifty-four to sixty-four guns each, besides six frigates, two bomb-ketches, 
and two fire-ships. The troops that were sent on this expedition, made a 
descent on the little island of Kotin; but a Russian colonel, named 
Tolbogwin, who commanded a regiment there, ordered his soldiers to lie 
down flat on their bellies, while the Swedes were coming on shore, and then 
suddenly rising up, they threw in so brisk and well directed a fire, that the 
Swedes were put into confusion, and forced to retreat with the utmost 
precipitation to their ships, leaving behind them all their dead, and upwards 
of three hundred prisoners. (June 7.) 

However, their fleet still continued hovering about the coast, and 
threatened Petersburg. They made another descent, and were repulsed as 
before (June 25.): a body of land-forces were also advancing from Wiburn, 
under the command of the Swedish general Meidel, and took their route by 
Shlusselburg: this was the most considerable attempt that Charles had yet 
made upon those territories, which Peter had either conquered or new 
formed. The Swedes were every where repulsed, and Petersburg remained 
in security. 

Peter, on the other hand, advanced towards Courland, with a design to 
penetrate as far as Riga. His plan was to make himself master of Livonia, 
while Charles XII. was busied in reducing the Poles entirely under the 
obedience of the new king he had given them. The czar was still at Wilnaw 
in Lithuania, and his general Sheremeto was approaching towards Mittau, 
the capital of Courland; but there he was met by general Levenhaupt, 
already famous by several victories, and a pitched battle was fought 
between the two armies at a place called Gemavershoff, or Gemavers. 

In all those actions where experience and discipline decide the day, the 
Swedes, though inferior in number, had the advantage. The Russians were 
totally defeated, (June 28.) and lost their artillery. Peter, notwithstanding the 


loss of three battles, viz. at Gemavers, at Jacobstadt, and at Narva, always 
retrieved his losses, and even converted them to his advantage. 

After the battle of Gemavers, he marched his army into Courland; came 
before Mittau, made himself master of the town, and afterwards laid siege 
to the citadel, which he took by capitulation. 

Sept. 14, 1705.] The Russian troops at that time had the character of 
distinguishing their successes by rapine and pillage; a custom of too great 
antiquity in all nations. But Peter, at the taking of Narva, had made such 
alterations in this custom, that the Russian soldiers appointed to guard the 
vaults where the grand dukes of Courland were buried, in the castle of 
Mittau, perceiving that the bodies had been taken out of their tombs, and 
stripped of their ornaments, refused to take possession of their post, till a 
Swedish colonel had been first sent for to inspect the condition of the place; 
who gave them a certificate that this outrage had been committed by the 
Swedes themselves. 

A rumour which was spread throughout the whole empire, that the czar 
had been totally defeated at the battle of Gemavers, proved of greater 
prejudice to his affairs, than even the loss of that battle. The remainder of 
the ancient strelitzes in garrison at Astracan, emboldened by this false 
report, mutinied, and murdered the governor of the town. Peter was obliged 
to send marshal Sheremeto with a body of forces to quell the insurrection, 
and punish the mutineers. 

Every thing seemed now to conspire against the czar; the success and 
valour of Charles XII.; the misfortunes of Augustus; the forced neutrality of 
Denmark; the insurrection of the ancient strelitzes; the murmurs of a people, 
sensible of the restraint, but not of the utility of the late reform; the 
discontent of the grandees, who found themselves subjected to military 
discipline; and, lastly, the exhausted state of the finances, were sufficient to 
have discouraged any prince except Peter: but he did not despond, even for 
an instant. He soon quelled the revolt, and having provided for the safety of 
Ingria, and secured the possession of the citadel of Mittau, in spite of the 
victorious Levenhaupt, who had not troops enough to oppose him; he found 
himself at liberty to march an army through Samojjitia and Lithuania. 

He now shared with Charles XII. the glory of giving laws to Poland. He 
advanced as far as Tikoczin: where he had an interview for the second time 
with king Augustus; when he endeavoured to comfort him under his 
misfortunes, promising to revenge his cause, and, at the same time, made 


him a present of some colours, which Menzikoff had taken from the troops 
of his rival. The two monarchs afterwards went together to Grodno, the 
capital of Lithuania, where they staid till the 15th of December. At their 
parting, Peter presented him both men and money, and then, according to 
his usual custom, went to pass some part of the winter at Moscow, (30 Dec.) 
to encourage the arts and sciences there, and to enforce his new laws there, 
after having made a very difficult and laborious campaign. 


CHAPTER XV. 


While Peter is strengthening his conquests, and improving the police of his 
dominion, his enemy Charles XII. gains several battles: gives laws to 
Poland and Saxony, and to Augustus, notwithstanding a victory gained by 
the Russians. — Augustus resigns the crown, and delivers up Patkul, the 
czar’s ambassador. — Murder of Patkul, who is sentenced to be broke upon 
the wheel. 


1706. 


Peter was hardly returned to Moscow, when he heard that Charles XII. after 
being every where victorious, was advancing towards Grodno, to attack the 
Russian troops. King Augustus had been obliged to fly from Grodno, and 
retire with precipitation towards Saxony, with four regiments of Russian 
dragoons; a step which both weakened and discouraged the army of his 
protector. Peter found all the advances to Grodno occupied by the Swedes, 
and his troops dispersed. 

While he was with the greatest difficulty assembling his troops in 
Lithuania, the famous Schullemburg, who was the last support Augustus 
had left, and who afterwards gained so much glory by the defence of Corfu 
against the Turks, was advancing on the side of Great Poland, with about 
twelve thousand Saxons, and six thousand Russians, taken from the body 
troops with which the czar had entrusted that unfortunate prince. 
Schullemburg expected with just reason, that he should be able to prop the 
sinking fortunes of Augustus; he perceived that Charles XII. was employed 
in Lithuania, and that there was only a body of ten thousand Swedes under 
general Renschild to interrupt his march; he therefore advanced with 
confidence as far as the frontiers of Silesia; which is the passage out of 
Saxony into Upper Poland. When he came near the village of Fraustadt, on 
the frontiers of that kingdom, he met marshal Renschild, who was 
advancing to give him battle. 

Whatever care I take to avoid repeating what has been already mentioned 
in the history of Charles XII., I am obliged in this place to take notice once 
more, that there was in the Saxon army a French regiment, that had been 
taken prisoners at the famous battle of Hochsted (or Blenheim) and obliged 


to serve in the Saxon troops. My memoirs say, that this regiment had the 
charge of the artillery, and add, that the French, struck with the fame and 
reputation of Charles XII., and discontented with the Saxon service, laid 
down their arms as soon as they came in sight of the enemy (Feb.), and 
desired to be taken into the Swedish army, in which they continued to the 
end of the war. This defection was as the beginning, or signal of a total 
overthrow to the Russian army, of which no more than three battalions were 
saved, and almost every man of these was wounded; and as no quarter was 
granted, the remainder was cut in pieces. 

Norberg, the chaplain, pretends, that the Swedish word at this battle was, 
‘In the name of God,’ and that of the Russians, ‘Kill all;’ but it was the 
Swedes who killed all in God’s name. The czar himself declares, in one of 
his manifestoes, that a number of Russians, Cossacks, and Calmucks, that 
had been made prisoners, were murdered in cool blood three days after that 
battle. The irregular troops on both sides had accustomed their generals to 
these cruelties, than which greater were never committed in the most 
barbarous times. I had the honour to hear king Stanislaus himself say, that 
in one of those engagements which were so frequent in Poland, a Russian 
officer who had formerly been one of his friends, came to put himself under 
his protection, after the defeat of the corps he commanded; and that the 
Swedish general Steinbock shot him dead with a pistol, while he held him 
in his arms. 

This was the fourth battle the Russians had lost against the Swedes, 
without reckoning the other victories of Charles XII. in Poland. The czar’s 
troops that were in Grodno, ran the risk of suffering a still greater disgrace, 
by being surrounded on all sides; but he fortunately found means to get 
them together, and even to strengthen them with new reinforcements. But 
necessitated at once to provide for the safety of this army, and the security 
of his conquests in Ingria, he ordered prince Menzikoff to march with the 
army under his command eastward, and from thence southward as far as 
Kiow. 

While his men were upon their march, he repairs to Shlusselburg, from 
thence to Narva, and to his colony of Petersburg (August), and puts those 
places in a posture of defence. From the Baltic he flies to the banks of the 
Boristhenes, to enter into Poland by the way of Kiow, making it still his 
chief care to render those victories of Charles, which he had not been able 
to prevent, of as little advantage to the victor as possible. At this very time 


he meditated a new conquest; namely, that of Wibourg, the capital of 
Carelia, situated on the gulf of Finland. He went in person to lay siege to 
this place, but for this time it withstood the power of his arms; succours 
arrived in season, and he was obliged to raise the siege. (Oct.) His rival, 
Charles XII. did not, in fact, make any conquests, though he gained so 
many battles: he was at that time in pursuit of king Augustus in Saxony, 
being always more intent upon humbling that prince, and crushing him 
beneath the weight of his superior power and reputation, than upon 
recovering Ingria, that had been wrested from him by a vanquished enemy. 

He spread terror through all Upper Poland, Silesia, and Saxony. King 
Augustus’s whole family, his mother, his wife, his son, and the principal 
nobility of the country, were retired into the heart of the empire. Augustus 
now sued for peace, choosing rather to trust himself to the mercy of his 
conqueror, than in the arms of his protector. He entered into a treaty which 
deprived him of the crown of Poland, and covered him at the same time 
with ignominy. This was a private treaty, and was to be concealed from the 
czar’s generals, with whom he had taken refuge in Poland, while Charles 
XII. was giving laws in Leipsic, and acting as absolute master throughout 
his electorate. 

His plenipotentiaries had already signed the fatal treaty (Sept. 14.), by 
which he not only divested himself of the crown of Poland, but promised 
never more to assume the title of king; at the same time he recognized 
Stanislaus, renounced his alliance with the czar his benefactor; and, to 
complete his humiliation, engaged to deliver up to Charles XII. John 
Reinold Patkul, the czar’s ambassador and general in the Russian service, 
who was then actually fighting in his cause. He had some time before 
ordered Patkul to be arrested upon false suspicions, contrary to the law of 
nations; and now, in direct violation of these laws, he delivered him up to 
the enemy. It had been better for him to have died sword-in-hand, than to 
have concluded such a treaty; a treaty, which not only robbed him of his 
crown, and of his reputation, but likewise endangered his liberty, because he 
was at that time in the power of prince Menzikoff in Posnania, and the few 
Saxons that he had with him, were paid by the Russians. 

Prince Menzikoff was opposed in that district by a Swedish army, 
reinforced with a strong party of Poles, in the interest of the new king 
Stanislaus, under the command of general Meyerfeld; and not knowing that 
Augustus had engaged in a treaty with the enemies of Russia, had proposed 


to attack them, and Augustus did not dare to refuse. The battle was fought 
near Calish (Oct. 19.), in the palatinate belonging to Stanislaus; this was the 
first pitched battle the Russians had gained against the Swedes. Prince 
Menzikoff had all the glory of the action, four thousand of the enemy were 
left dead on the field, and two thousand five hundred and ninety-eight were 
made prisoners. 

It is difficult to comprehend how Augustus could be prevailed on, after 
this battle, to ratify a treaty which deprived him of all the fruits of his 
victory. But Charles was still triumphant in Saxony, where his very name 
spread terror. The success of the Russians appeared so inconsiderable, and 
the Polish party against Augustus was so strong, and, in fine, that monarch 
was So ill-advised, that he signed the fatal convention. Neither did he stop 
here: he wrote to his envoy Finkstein a letter, that was, if possible, more 
shameful than the treaty itself; for therein he asked pardon for having 
obtained a victory, ‘protesting, that the battle had been fought against his 
will; that the Russians and the Poles, his adherents, had obliged him to it; 
that he had, with a view of preventing it, actually made some movements to 
abandon Menzikoff; that Meyerfeld might have beaten him, had he made 
the most of that opportunity; that he was ready to restore all the Swedish 
prisoners, or to break with the Russians; and that, in fine, he would give the 
king of Sweden all possible satisfaction,’ for having dared to beat his 
troops. 

This whole affair, unparalleled and inconceivable as it is, is, 
nevertheless, strictly true. When we reflect, that, with all this weakness, 
Augustus was one of the bravest princes in Europe, we may plainly 
perceive, that the loss or preservation, the rise or decline of empires, are 
entirely owing to fortitude of mind. 

Two other circumstances concurred to complete the disgrace of the king 
of Poland elector of Saxony, and heighten the abuse which Charles XII. 
made of his good fortune; the first was his obliging Augustus to write a 
letter of congratulation to the new king Stanislaus on his election: the 
second was terrible, he even compelled Augustus to deliver up Patkul, the 
czar’s ambassador and general. It is sufficiently known to all Europe, that 
this minister was afterwards broke alive upon the wheel at Casimir, in the 
month of September, 1707. Norberg, the chaplain, confesses that the orders 
for his execution were all written in Charles’s own hand. 


There is not a civilian in all Europe, nay even the vilest slave, but must 
feel the whole horror of this barbarous injustice. The first crime of this 
unfortunate man was, the having made an humble representation of the 
rights and privileges of his country, at the head of six Livonian gentlemen, 
who were sent as deputies from the whole province: having been 
condemned to die for fulfilling the first of duties, that of serving his country 
agreeable to her laws. This iniquitous sentence put him in full possession of 
a right, which all mankind derive from nature, that of choosing his country. 
Being afterwards made ambassador to one of the greatest monarchs in the 
universe, his person thereby became sacred. On this occasion the law of 
force violated that of nature and nations. In former ages cruelties of this 
kind were hidden in the blaze of success, but now they sully the glory of a 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Attempts made to set up a third king of Poland. — Charles XII. sets out 
from Saxony with a powerful army, and marches through Poland in a 
victorious manner. — Cruelties committed. — Conduct of the czar. — 

Successes of the king of Sweden, who at length advances towards Russia. 


1707. 


Charles XII. enjoyed the fruits of his good fortune in Altranstadt near 
Leipsic, whither the Protestant princes of the German empire repaired in 
droves to pay homage to him, and implore his protection. He received 
ambassadors from almost all the potentates in Europe. The emperor Joseph 
implicitly followed his directions. Peter then perceiving that king Augustus 
had renounced his protection and his own crown, and that a part of the 
Polish nation had acknowledged Stanislaus, listened to the proposals made 
him by Yolkova, of choosing a third king. 

A diet was held at Lublin, in which several of the palatines were 
proposed; and among others, Prince Ragotski was put upon the list; that 
prince, who was so long kept in prison, when young, by the emperor 
Leopold, and who afterwards when he procured his liberty, was his 
competitor for the throne of Hungary. 

This negotiation was pushed very far, and Poland was on the point of 
having three kings at one time. Prince Ragotski not succeeding, Peter 
thought to bestow the crown on Siniauski, grand general of the republic; a 
person of great power and interest, and head of a third party, that would 
neither acknowledge the dethroned king, nor the person elected by the 
opposed party. 

In the midst of these troubles, there was a talk of peace, as is customary 
on the like occasions. Besseval the French envoy in Saxony interposed, in 
order to bring about a reconciliation between the czar and the king of 
Sweden. It was thought at that time by the court of France, that Charles, 
having no longer either the Russians or Poles to fight against, might turn his 
arms against the emperor Joseph, with whom he was not on very good 
terms, and on whom he had imposed several laws during his stay in Saxony. 
But Charles made answer, that he would treat with the czar in Moscow. It 


was on this occasion that Peter said, ‘My brother Charles wants to act the 
Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in me.’ 

The Russians however were still in Poland, and were in the city of 
Warsaw, while the king whom Charles XII. had set over the Poles was 
hardly acknowledged by that nation. In the mean time, Charles was 
enriching his army with the spoils of Saxony. 

Aug. 22.] At length he began his march from Altranstadt, at the head of 
an army of forty-five thousand men; a force which it seemed impossible for 
the czar to withstand, seeing he had been entirely defeated by eight 
thousand only at Narva. 

Aug. 27.] It was in passing by the walls of Dresden, that Charles made 
that very extraordinary visit to king Augustus, which, as Norberg says, ‘will 
strike posterity with admiration.’ It was running an unaccountable risk, to 
put himself in the power of a prince whom he had deprived of his kingdom. 
From thence he continued his march through Silesia, and re-entered Poland. 

This country has been entirely ravaged by war, ruined by factions, and 
was a prey to every kind of calamity. Charles continued advancing with his 
army through the province of Muscovia, and chose the most difficult ways 
he could take. The inhabitants, who had taken shelter in the morasses, 
resolved to make him at least pay for his passage. Six thousand peasants 
dispatched an old man of their body to speak to him: this man who was of a 
very extraordinary figure, clad in white, and armed with two carabines, 
made a speech to Charles; but as the standers by did not well understand 
what he said, they, without any further ceremony, dispatched him in his 
harangue, and before their king’s face. The peasants, in a rage, immediately 
withdrew, and took up arms. All who could be found were seized, and 
obliged to hang one another; the last was compelled to put the rope about 
his neck himself, and to be his own executioner. All their houses were burnt 
to the ground. This fact is attested by Norberg, who was an eye-witness, and 
therefore cannot be contradicted, as it cannot be related without inspiring 
horror. 

1708, Feb. 6.] Charles being arrived within a few leagues of Grodno in 
Lithuania, is informed of the czar’s being there in person with a body of 
troops; upon which, without staying to deliberate, he takes only eight 
hundred of his guards, and sets out for Grodno. A German officer, named 
Mulfels, who commanded a body of troops, posted at one of the gates of the 
town, making no doubt, when he saw Charles, but that he was followed by 


his whole army, instead of disputing the passage with him, leaves it open, 
and takes to flight. The alarm is now spread through the whole town; every 
one imagines the whole Swedish army already entered; the few Russians 
who made any resistance, are cut in pieces by the Swedish guards; and all 
the officers assure the czar, that the victorious army had made itself master 
of the place. Hereupon Peter retreats behind the ramparts, and Charles 
plants a guard of thirty men at the very gate through which the czar had just 
before entered. 

In this confusion some of the Jesuits, whose college had been taken to 
accommodate the king of Sweden, as being the handsomest structure in the 
place, went by night to the czar, and for this time told the whole truth. Upon 
this, Peter immediately returns into the town, and forces the Swedish 
guards. An engagement ensues in the streets and public places; but, at 
length, the whole Swedish army appearing in sight, the czar is obliged to 
yield to superior numbers, and leaves the town in the hands of the victor, 
who made all Poland tremble. 

Charles had augmented his forces in Livonia and Finland, and Peter had 
every thing to fear, not only for his conquests on this side, together with 
those in Lithuania, but also for his ancient territories, and even for the city 
of Moscow itself. He was obliged then to provide at once for the safety of 
all these different places, at such a distance from each other. Charles could 
not make any rapid conquest to the eastward of Lithuania in the depth of 
winter, and in a marshy country, subject to epidemical disorders, which had 
been spread by poverty and famine, from Warsaw, as far as Minski. Peter 
posted his troops so as to command the passes of the rivers, (April 8.) 
guarded all the important posts, and did every thing in his power to impede 
the marches of his enemy, and afterwards hastened to put things in a proper 
situation at Petersburg. 

Though Charles was lording it in Poland, he took nothing from the czar; 
but Peter, by the use he made of his new fleet, by landing his troops in 
Finland, by the taking and dismantling the town of Borgau, (May 22.) and 
by seizing a great booty, was procuring many real and great advantages to 
himself, and distressing his enemy. 

Charles, after being detained a long time in Lithuania, by continual rains, 
at length reached the little river of Berezine, some few leagues from the 
Boristhenes. Nothing could withstand his activity: he threw a bridge over 
the river in sight of the Russians; beat a detachment that guarded the 


passage, and got to Holozin on the river Bibitsch, where the czar had posted 
a considerable body of troops to check the impetuous progress of his rival. 
The little river of Bibitsch is only a small brook in dry weather; but at this 
time it was swelled by the rains to a deep and rapid stream. On the other 
side was a morass, behind which the Russians had thrown up an 
intrenchment for above a quarter of a league, defended by a large and deep 
ditch, and covered by a parapet, lined with artillery. Nine regiments of 
horse, and eleven of foot, were advantageously posted in these lines, so that 
the passage of the river seemed impracticable. 

The Swedes, according to the custom of war, got ready their pontoons, 
and erected batteries to favour their passage; but Charles, whose impatience 
to engage would not let him brook the least delay, did not wait till the 
pontoons were ready. Marshal Schwerin, who served a long time under him, 
has assured me several times, that one day that they were to come to action, 
observing his generals to be very busy in concerting the necessary 
dispositions, said tartly to them, ‘When will you have done with this 
trifling?’ and immediately advanced in person at the head of his guards, 
which he did particularly on this memorable day. 

He flung himself into the river, followed by his regiment of guards. Their 
numbers broke the impetuosity of the current, but the water was as high as 
their shoulders, and they could make no use of their firelocks. Had the 
artillery of the parapet been but tolerably well served, or had the infantry 
but levelled their pieces in a proper manner, not a single Swede would have 
escaped. 

July 25.] The king, after wading the river, passed the morass on foot. As 
soon as the army had surmounted these obstacles within sight of the 
Russians, they drew up in order of battle, and attacked the enemies 
intrenchments seven different times, and it was not till the seventh attack 
that the Russians gave way. By the accounts of their own historians, the 
Swedes took but twelve field-pieces, and twenty-four mortars. 

It was therefore evident, that the czar had at length succeeded in 
disciplining his troops, and this victory of Holozin, while it covered Charles 
XII. with glory, might have made him sensible of the many dangers he must 
have to encounter in adventuring into such distant countries, where his army 
could march only in small bodies, through woods, morasses, and where he 
would be obliged to fight out every step of his way; but the Swedes, being 
accustomed to carry all before them, dreaded neither danger nor fatigue. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Charles XII. crosses the Boristhenes, penetrates into the Ukraine, but 
concerts his measures badly. — One of his armies is defeated by Peter the 
Great: he loses his supply of provisions and ammunition: advances forward 
through a desert country: his adventures in the Ukraine. 


1708. 


At last Charles arrives on the borders of the Boristhenes, at a small town 
called Mohilow. This was the important spot where it was to be determined, 
whether he should direct his march eastward, towards Moscow; or 
southwards, towards the Ukraine. His own army, his friends, his enemies, 
all expected that he would direct his course immediately for the capital of 
Russia. Which ever way he took, Peter was following him from Smolensko 
with a strong army; no one expected that he would turn towards the 
Ukraine. He was induced to take this strange resolution by Mazeppa, 
hetman of the Cossacks, who, being an old man of seventy and without 
children, ought to have thought only of ending his days in peace: gratitude 
should have bound him to the czar, to whom he was indebted for his present 
dignity; but whether he had any real cause of complaint against that prince, 
or that he was dazzled with the lustre of Charles’s exploits, or whether, in 
time, he thought to make himself independent, he betrayed his benefactor, 
and privately espoused the interests of the king of Sweden, flattering 
himself with the hopes of engaging his whole nation in a rebellion with 
himself. 

Charles made not the least doubt of subduing the Russian empire, as 
soon as his troops should be joined by so warlike a people as the Cossacks. 
Mazeppa was to furnish him with what provisions, ammunition, and 
artillery, he should want; besides these powerful succours, he was to be 
joined by an army of sixteen or seventeen thousand men, out of Livonia, 
under the command of general Levenhaupt, who was to bring with him a 
prodigious quantity of warlike stores and provisions. Charles was not at the 
trouble of reflecting, whether the czar was within reach of attacking the 
army, and depriving him of these necessary supplies. He never informed 
himself whether Mazeppa was in a condition to observe his promises; if that 


Cossack had credit enough to change the disposition of a whole nation, who 
are generally guided only by their own opinion; or whether his army was 
provided with sufficient resources in case of an accident; but imagined, if 
Mazeppa should prove deficient in abilities or fidelity, he could trust in his 
own valour and good fortune. The Swedish army then advanced beyond the 
Boristhenes towards the Desna; it was between these two rivers, that he 
expected to meet with Mazeppa. His march was attended with many 
difficulties and dangers, on account of the badness of the road, and the 
many parties of Russians that were hovering about these regions. 

Sept. 11.] Menzikoff, at the head of some horse and foot, attacked the 
king’s advanced guard, threw them into disorder, and killed a number of his 
men. He lost a great number of his own, indeed, but that did not discourage 
him. Charles immediately hastened to the field of battle, and with some 
difficulty repulsed the Russians, at the hazard of his own life, by engaging a 
party of dragoons, by whom he was surrounded. All this while Mazeppa did 
not appear, and provisions began to grow scarce. The Swedish soldiers, 
seeing their king share in all their dangers, fatigues, and wants, were not 
dispirited; but though they admired his courage, they could not refrain from 
murmuring at his conduct. 

The orders which the king had sent to Levenhaupt to march forward with 
all haste, to join him with the necessary supplies, were not delivered by 
twelve days so soon as they should have been. This was a long delay as 
circumstances then stood. However, Levenhaupt at length began his march; 
Peter suffered him to pass the Boristhenes, but as soon as his army was got 
between that river and the lesser ones, which empty themselves into it, he 
crossed over after him, and attacked him with his united forces, which had 
followed in different corps at equal distances from one another. This battle 
was fought between the Boristhenes and the Sossa. 

Prince Menzikoff was upon his return with the same body of horse, with 
which he had lately engaged Charles XII. General Baur followed him, and 
the czar himself headed the flower of his army. The Swedes imagined they 
had to deal with an army of forty thousand men, and the same was believed 
for a long time on the faith of their relation; but my late memoirs inform 
me, that Peter had only twenty thousand men in this day’s engagement, a 
number not much superior to that of the enemy: but his vigour, his patience, 
his unwearied perseverance, together with that of his troops, animated by 


his presence, decided the fate, not of that day only, but of three successive 
days, during which the fight was renewed at different times. 

They made their first attack upon the rear of the Swedish army, near the 
village of Lesnau, from whence this battle borrows its name. This first 
shock was bloody, without proving decisive. Levenhaupt retreated into a 
wood, and thereby saved his baggage. (Oct. 7.) The next morning, when the 
Swedes were to be driven from this wood, the fight was still more bloody, 
and more to the advantage of the Russians. Here it was that the czar, seeing 
his troops in disorder, cried out to fire upon the runaways, and even upon 
himself, if they saw him turn back. The Swedes were repulsed, but not 
thrown into confusion. 

At length a reinforcement of four thousand dragoons arriving, he fell 
upon the Swedes a third time; who retreated to a small town called 
Prospock, where they were again attacked; they then marched towards the 
Desna, the Russians still pursuing them: yet they were never broken, but 
lost upwards of eight thousand men, seventeen pieces of cannon, and forty- 
four colours: the czar took fifty-six officers and near nine hundred private 
men prisoners; and the great convoy of provisions and ammunition that 
were going to Charles’s army, fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

This was the first time that the czar in person gained a pitched battle, 
against an enemy who had distinguished himself by so many victories over 
his troops: he was employed in a general thanksgiving for his success, when 
he received advice that general Apraxin had lately gained an advantage over 
the enemy in Ingria, (Sept. 17,) some leagues from Narva, an advantage less 
considerable indeed than that of Lesnau; but this concurrence of fortunate 
events greatly raised the hopes and courage of his troops. 

Charles XII. heard of these unfortunate tidings just as he was ready to 
pass the Desna, in the Ukraine. Mazeppa at length joined him; but instead 
of twenty thousand men, and an immense quantity of provisions, which he 
was to have brought with him, he came with only two regiments, and 
appeared rather like a fugitive applying for assistance, than a prince, who 
was bringing powerful succours to his ally. This Cossack had indeed begun 
his march with near fifteen or sixteen thousand of his people, whom he had 
told, at their first setting out, that they were going against the king of 
Sweden; that they would have the glory of stopping that hero on his march, 
and that he would hold himself eternally obliged to them for so great a 
service. 


But when they came within a few leagues of the Desna, he made them 
acquainted with his real design. These brave people received his declaration 
with disdain: they refused to betray a monarch, against whom they had no 
cause of complaint, for the sake of a Swede, who had invaded their country 
with an armed force, and who, after leaving it, would be no longer able to 
defend them, but must abandon them to the mercy of the incensed Russians, 
and of the Poles, once their masters, and always their enemies: they 
accordingly returned home, and gave advice to the czar of the defection of 
their chief: Mazeppa found himself left with only two regiments, the 
officers of which were in his own pay. 

He was still master of some strong posts in the Ukraine, and in particular 
of Bathurin, the place of his residence, looked upon as the capital of the 
country of the Cossacks: it is situated near some forests on the Desna, at a 
great distance from the place where Peter had defeated general Levenhaupt. 
There were always some Russian regiments quartered in these districts. 
Prince Menzikoff was detached from the czar’s army, and got thither by 
round-about marches. Charles could not secure all the passes; he did not 
even know them all, and had neglected to make himself master of the 
important post of Starowdoub, which leads directly to the Bathurin, across 
seven or eight leagues of forest, through which the Desna directs its course. 
His enemy had always the advantage of him, by being better acquainted 
with the country. 

Menzikoff and prince Galitzin, who had accompanied him, easily made 
their passage good, and presented themselves before the town of Bathurin, 
(Nov. 14,) which surrendered almost without resistance, was plundered, and 
reduced to ashes. The Russians made themselves masters of a large 
magazine destined for the use of the king of Sweden, and of all Mazeppa’s 
treasures. The Cossacks chose another hetman, named Skoropasky, who 
was approved by the czar, who being willing to impress a due sense of the 
enormous crime of treason on the minds of the people, by a striking 
example of justice, the archbishop of Kiow, and two other prelates, were 
ordered to excommunicate Mazeppa publicly, (Nov. 22,) after which he was 
hanged in effigy, and some of his accomplices were broken upon the wheel. 

In the meanwhile, Charles XII. still at the head of about twenty-five or 
twenty-seven thousand Swedes, who were reinforced by the remains of 
Levenhaupt’s army, and the addition of between two or three thousand men, 
whom Mazeppa had brought with him, and still infatuated with the same 


notion of making all the Ukraine declare for him, passed the Desna at some 
distance from Bathurin, and near the Boristhenes, in spite of the czar’s 
troops which surrounded him on all sides; part of whom followed close in 
the rear, while another part lined the opposite side of the river to oppose his 
passage. 

He continued his march through a desert country, where he met with 
nothing but burned or ruined villages. The cold began to set in at the 
beginning of December so extremely sharp, that in one of his marches near 
two thousand of his men perished before his eyes: the czar’s troops did not 
suffer near so much, being better supplied; whereas the king of Sweden’s 
army, being almost naked, was necessarily more exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. 

In this deplorable situation, count Piper, chancellor of Sweden, who 
never gave his master other than good advice, conjured him to halt, and 
pass at least the severest part of the winter in a small town of the Ukraine, 
called Romna, where he might intrench himself, and get some provisions by 
the help of Mazeppa; but Charles replied, that — He was not a person to 
shut himself up in a town. Piper then intreated him to re-pass the Desna and 
the Boristhenes, to return back into Poland, to put his troops into winter 
quarters, of which they stood so much in need, to make use of the Polish 
cavalry, which was absolutely necessary; to support the king he had 
nominated, and to keep in awe the partisans of Augustus, who began 
already to bestir themselves. Charles answered him again — That this 
would be flying before the czar, that the season would grow milder, and that 
he must reduce the Ukraine, and march on to Moscow. 

January, 1709.] Both armies remained some weeks inactive, on account 
of the intenseness of the cold, in the month of January, 1709; but as soon as 
the men were able to make use of their arms, Charles attacked all the small 
posts that he found in his way; he was obliged to send parties on every side 
in search of provisions; that is to say, to scour the country twenty leagues 
round, and rob all the peasants of their necessary subsistence. Peter, without 
hurrying himself, kept a strict eye upon all his motions, and suffered the 
Swedish army to dwindle away by degrees. 

It is impossible for the reader to follow the Swedes in their march 
through these countries: several of the rivers which they crossed are not to 
be found in the maps: we must not suppose, that geographers are as well 
acquainted with these countries, as we are with Italy, France, and Germany: 


geography is, of all the arts, that which still stands the most need of 
improvement, and ambition has hitherto been at more pains to desolate the 
face of the globe, than to give a description of it. 

We must content ourselves then with knowing, that Charles traversed the 
whole Ukraine in the month of February, burning the villages wherever he 
came, or meeting with others that had been laid in ashes by the Russians. 
He advancing south-east, came to those sandy deserts, bordered by 
mountains that separate the Nogay Tartars from the Don Cossacks. To the 
eastward of those mountains are the altars of Alexander. Charles was now 
on the other side of the Ukraine, in the road that the Tartars take to Russia; 
and when he was got there, he was obliged to return back again to procure 
subsistence: the inhabitants, having retired with all their cattle into their 
dens and lurking-places, would sometimes defend their subsistence against 
the soldiers, who came to deprive them of it. Such of these poor wretches, 
who could be found, were put to death, agreeably to what are falsely called, 
the rules of war. I cannot here forbear transcribing a few lines from 
Norberg. ‘As an instance,’ says he, ‘of the king’s regard to justice, I shall 
insert a note, which he wrote with his own hand to colonel Heilmen. 

‘Colonel, 

‘I am very well pleased that you have taken those peasants, who carried 
off a Swedish soldier; as soon as they are convicted of the crime, let them 
be punished with death, according to the exigency of the case. 

‘Charles; and lower down, Budis.’ 

Such are the sentiments of justice and humanity shewn by a king’s 
confessor; but, had the peasants of the Ukraine had it in their power to hang 
up some of those regimented peasants of East Gothland, who thought 
themselves entitled to come so far to plunder them, their wives, and 
families, of their subsistence, would not the confessors and chaplains of 
these Ukrainers have had equal reason to applaud their justice? 

Mazeppa had for a considerable time, been in treaty with the 
Zaporavians, who dwell about the two shores of the Boristhenes, and of 
whom part inhabit the islands on that river. It is this division that forms the 
nation, of whom mention has already been made in the first chapter of this 
history, and who have neither wives nor families, and subsist entirely by 
rapine. During the winter they heap up provisions in their islands, which 
they afterwards go and sell in the summer, in the little town of Pultowa; the 
rest dwell in small hamlets, to the right and left of this river. All together 


choose a particular hetman, and this hetman is subordinate to him of the 
Ukraine. The person, at that time at the head of the Zaporavians, came to 
meet Mazeppa; and these two barbarians had an interview, at which each of 
them had a horse’s tail, and a club borne before him, as ensigns of honour. 

To shew what this hetman of the Zaporavians and his people were, I 
think it not unworthy of history, to relate the manner in which this treaty 
was concluded. Mazeppa gave a great feast to the hetman of the 
Zaporavians, and his principal officers, who were all served in plate. As 
soon as these chiefs had made themselves drunk with brandy, they took an 
oath (without stirring from table) upon the Evangelists, to supply Charles 
with men and provisions; after which they carried off all the plate and other 
table-furniture. Mazeppa’s steward ran after them, and remonstrated, that 
such behaviour ill-suited with the doctrine of the Gospels, on which they 
had so lately sworn. Some of Mazeppa’s domestics were for taking the plate 
away from them by force; but the Zaporavians went in a body to complain 
to Mazeppa, of the unparalleled affront offered to such brave fellows, and 
demanded to have the steward delivered up to them, that they might punish 
him according to law. This was accordingly complied with, and the 
Zaporavians, according to law, tossed this poor man from one to another 
like a ball, and afterwards plunged a knife to his heart. 

Such were the new allies that Charles XII. was obliged to receive; part of 
whom he formed into a regiment of two thousand men; the remainder 
marched in separate bodies against the Cossacks and Calmucks of the czar’s 
party, that were stationed about that district. 

The little town of Pultowa, with which those Zaporavians carry on a 
trade, was filled with provisions, and might have served Charles for a place 
of arms. It is situated on the river Worsklaw, near a chain of mountains, 
which command it on the north side. To the eastward is a vast desert. The 
western part is the most fruitful, and the best peopled. The Worsklaw 
empties itself into the Boristhenes, about fifteen leagues lower down; from 
Pultowa, one may go northward, through the defiles, which communicate 
with the road to Moscow, a passage used by the Tartars. It is very difficult 
of access, and the precautions taken by the czar had rendered it almost 
impervious; but nothing appeared impossible to Charles, and he depended 
upon marching to Moscow, as soon as he had made himself master of 
Pultowa: with this view he laid siege to that town in the beginning of May. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Battle of Pultowa. 


Here it was that Peter expected him; he had disposed the several divisions 
of his army at convenient distances for joining each other, and marching all 
together against the besiegers: he had visited the countries which surround 
the Ukraine; namely the duchy of Severia, watered by the Desna, already 
made famous by his victory: the country of Bolcho, in which the Occa has 
its source; the deserts and mountains leading to the Palus Meotis; and lately 
he had been in the neighbourhood of Azoph, where he caused that harbour 
to be cleansed, new ships to be built, and the citadel of Taganroc to be 
repaired. Thus did he employ the time that passed between the battles of 
Lesnau and Pultowa, in preparing for the defence of his dominions. As soon 
as he heard the Swedes had laid siege to the town, he mustered all his 
forces; the horse, dragoons, infantry, Cossacks, and Calmucks, advanced 
from different quarters. His army was well provided with necessaries of 
every kind; large cannon, field pieces, ammunition of all sorts, provisions, 
and even medicines for the sick: this was another degree of superiority 
which he had acquired over his rival. 

On the 15th day of June, 1709, he appeared before Pultowa, with an 
army of about sixty thousand effective men; the river Worsklaw was 
between him and Charles. The besiegers were encamped on the north-west 
side of that river, the Russians on the south-east. 

Peter ascends the river above the town, fixes his barges, marches over 
with his army, and draws a long line of intrenchments, (July 3.) which were 
begun and completed in one night, in the face of the enemy. Charles might 
then judge, whether the person, whom he had so much despised, and whom 
he thought of dethroning at Moscow, understood the art of war. This 
disposition being made, Peter posted his cavalry between two woods, and 
covered it with several redoubts, lined with artillery. Having thus taken all 
the necessary measures, (July 6.) he went to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp, 
in order to form the attack. 

This battle was to decide the fate of Russia, Poland, and Sweden, and of 
two monarchs, on whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed. The greatest 
part of those nations, who were attentive to these important concerns, were 


equally ignorant of the place where these two princes were, and of their 
situation: but knowing that Charles XII. had set out from Saxony, at the 
head of a victorious army, and that he was driving his enemy every where 
before him, they no longer doubted that he would at length entirely crush 
him; and that, as he had already given laws to Denmark, Poland, and 
Germany, he would now dictate conditions of peace in the Kremlin of 
Moscow, and make a new czar, after having already made a new king of 
Poland. I have seen letters from several public ministers to their respective 
courts, confirming this general opinion. 

The risk was far from being equal between these two great rivals. If 
Charles lost a life, which he had so often and wantonly exposed, there 
would after all have been but one hero less in the world. The provinces of 
the Ukraine, the frontiers of Lithuania, and of Russia, would then rest from 
their calamities, and a stop would be put to the general devastation which 
had so long been their scourge. Poland would, together with her tranquillity, 
recover her lawful prince, who had been lately reconciled to the czar, his 
benefactor; and Sweden, though exhausted of men and money, might find 
motives of consolation under her heavy losses. 

But, if the czar perished, those immense labours, which had been of such 
utility to mankind, would be buried with him, and the most extensive 
empire in the world would again relapse into the chaos from whence it had 
been so lately taken. 

There had already been some skirmishes between the detached parties of 
the Swedes and Russians, under the walls of the town. In one of these 
rencounters, (June 27.) Charles had been wounded by a musket-ball, which 
had shattered the bones of his foot: he underwent several painful operations, 
which he bore with his usual fortitude, and had been confined to his bed for 
several days. In this condition he was informed, that Peter intended to give 
him battle; his notions of honour would not suffer him to wait to be attacked 
in his intrenchments. Accordingly he gave orders for quitting them, and was 
carried himself in a litter. Peter the Great acknowledges, that the Swedes 
attacked the redoubts, lined with artillery, that covered his cavalry, with 
such obstinate valour, that, notwithstanding the strongest resistance, 
supported by a continual fire, the enemy made themselves masters of two 
redoubts. Some writers say, that when the Swedish infantry found 
themselves in possession of the two redoubts, they thought the day their 
own, and began to cry out — Victory. The chaplain, Norberg, who was at 


some great distance from the field of battle, amongst the baggage (which 
was indeed his proper place) pretends, that this was a calumny; but, whether 
the Swedes cried victory or not, it is certain they were not victorious. The 
fire from the other redoubts was kept up without ceasing, and the resistance 
made by the Russians, in every part, was as firm as the attack of their 
enemies was vigorous. They did not make one irregular movement; the czar 
drew up his army without the intrenchments in excellent order, and with 
surprising dispatch. 

The battle now became general. Peter acted as major-general; Baur 
commanded the right wing, Menzikoff the left, and Sheremeto the centre. 
The action lasted about two hours: Charles, with a pistol in his hand, went 
from rank to rank, carried in a litter, on the shoulders of his drabans; one of 
which was killed by a cannon-ball, and at the same time the litter was 
shattered in pieces. He then ordered his men to carry him upon their pikes; 
for it would have been difficult, in so smart an action, let Norberg say as he 
pleases, to find a fresh litter ready made. Peter received several shots 
through his clothes and his hat; both princes were continually in the midst 
of the fire, during the whole action. At length, after two hours desperate 
engagement, the Swedes were taken on all sides, and fell into confusion; so 
that Charles was obliged to fly before him, whom he had hitherto held in so 
much contempt. This very hero, who could not mount his saddle during the 
battle, now fled for his life on horseback; necessity lent him strength in his 
retreat: he suffered the most excruciating pain, which was increased by the 
mortifying reflection of being vanquished without resource. The Russians 
reckoned nine thousand two hundred and twenty-four Swedes left dead on 
the field of battle, and between two and three thousand made prisoners in 
the action, the chief of which was cavalry. 

Charles XII. fled with the greatest precipitation, attended by the remains 
of his brave army, a few field-pieces, and a very small quantity of 
provisions and ammunition. He directed his march southward, towards the 
Boristhenes, between the two rivers Workslaw and Psol, or Sol, in the 
country of the Zaporavians. Beyond the Boristhenes, are vast deserts, which 
lead to the frontiers of Turkey. Norberg affirms, that the victors durst not 
pursue Charles; and yet he acknowledges, that prince Menzikoff appeared 
on the neighbouring heights, (July 12.) with ten thousand horse, and a 
considerable train of artillery, while the king was passing the Boristhenes. 


Fourteen thousand Swedes surrendered themselves prisoners of war to 
these ten thousand Russians; and Levenhaupt, who commanded them, 
signed the fatal capitulation, by which he gave up those Zaporavians who 
had engaged in the service of his master, and were then in the fugitive army. 
The chief persons taken prisoners in the battle, and by the capitulation, were 
count Piper, the first minister, with two secretaries of state, and two of the 
cabinet; field-marshal Renschild, the generals Levenhaupt, Slipenbak, 
Rozen, Stakelber, Creutz, and Hamilton, with three general aides-de-camp, 
the auditor-general of the army, fifty-nine staff-officers, five colonels, 
among whom was the prince of Wirtemberg; sixteen thousand nine hundred 
and forty-two private men and non-commissioned officers: in short, 
reckoning the king’s own domestics, and others, the conqueror had no less 
than eighteen thousand seven hundred and forty-six prisoners in his power: 
to whom, if we add nine thousand two hundred and twenty-four slain in 
battle, and nearly two thousand that passed the Boristhenes with Charles, it 
appears, plainly, that he had, on that memorable day, no less than twenty- 
seven thousand effective men under his command. 

Charles had begun his march from Saxony with forty-five thousand men, 
Levenhaupt had brought upwards of sixteen thousand out of Livonia, and 
yet scarce a handful of men was left of all this powerful army; of a 
numerous train of artillery, part lost in his marches, and part buried in the 
morasses; he had now remaining only eighteen brass cannon, two 
howitzers, and twelve mortars; and, with inconsiderable force, he had 
undertaken the siege of Pultowa, and had attacked an army provided with a 
formidable artillery. Therefore he is, with justice, accused of having shewn 
more courage than prudence, after his leaving Germany. On the side of the 
Russians, there were no more than fifty-two officers and one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-three private men killed; an undeniable proof, that the 
disposition of the Russian troops was better than those of Charles, and that 
their fire was infinitely superior to that of the Swedes. 

We find, in the memoirs of a foreign minister to the court of Russia, that 
Peter, being informed of Charles’s design to take refuge in Turkey, wrote a 
friendly letter to him, intreating him not to take so desperate a resolution, 
but rather to trust himself in his hands, than in those of the natural enemy of 
all Christian princes. He gave him, at the same time, his word of honour, 
not to detain him prisoner, but to terminate all their differences by a 
reasonable peace. This letter was sent by an express as far as the river Bug, 


which separates the deserts of the Ukraine from the grand seignior’s 
dominions. As the messenger did not reach that place till Charles had 
entered Turkey, he brought back the letter to his master. The same minister 
adds further, that he had this account from the very person who was charged 
with the letter. This anecdote is not altogether improbable; but I do not meet 
with it either in Peter’s journals, or in any of the papers entrusted to my 
care. What is of greater importance, in relation to this battle, was its being 
the only one, of the many that have stained the earth with blood, that, 
instead of producing only destruction, has proved beneficial to mankind, by 
enabling the czar to civilize so considerable a part of the world. 

There have been fought more than two hundred pitched battles in 
Europe, since the commencement of this century to the present year. The 
most signal, and the most bloody victories, have produced no other 
consequences than the reduction of a few provinces ceded afterwards by 
treaties, and retaken again by other battles. Armies of a hundred thousand 
men have frequently engaged each other in the field; but the greatest efforts 
have been attended with only slight and momentary successes; the most 
trivial causes have been productive of the greatest effects. There is no 
instance, in modern history, of any war that has compensated, by even a 
better good, for the many evils it has occasioned: but, from the battle of 
Pultowa, the greatest empire under the sun has derived its present happiness 
and prosperity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Consequences of the battle of Pultowa. — Charles XII. takes refuge among 
the Turks. — Augustus, whom he had dethroned, recovers his dominions. — 
Conquests of Peter the Great. 


1709. 


The chief prisoners of rank were now presented to the conqueror, who 
ordered their swords to be returned, and invited them to dinner. It is a well 
known fact, that, on drinking to the officers, he said, ‘To the health of my 
masters in the art of war.’ However, most of his masters, particularly the 
subaltern officers, and all the private men, were soon afterwards sent into 
Siberia. There was no cartel established here for exchange of prisoners 
between the Russians and Swedes; the czar, indeed, had proposed one 
before the siege of Pultowa, but Charles rejected the offer, and his troops 
were in every thing the victims of his inflexible pride. 

It was this unseasonable obstinacy that occasioned all the misfortunes of 
this prince in Turkey, and a series of adventures, more becoming a hero of 
romance than a wise or prudent king; for, as soon as he arrived at Bender, 
he was advised to write to the grand-vizier, as is the custom among the 
Turks; but this he thought would be demeaning himself too far. The like 
obstinacy embroiled him with all the ministers of the Porte, one after 
another, in short, he knew not how to accommodate himself either to times 
or circumstances. 

The first news of the battle of Pultowa produced a general revolution in 
minds and affairs in Poland, Saxony, Sweden, and Silesia. Charles, while all 
powerful in those parts, had obliged the emperor Joseph to take a hundred 
and five churches from the catholics in favour of the Silesians of the 
confession of Augsburg. The catholics then no sooner received news of the 
defeat of Charles, than they repossessed themselves of all the Lutheran 
temples. The Saxons now thought of nothing but being revenged for the 
extortions of a conqueror, who had robbed them, according to their own 
account, of twenty-three millions of crowns. 

The king of Poland, their elector, immediately protested against the 
abdication that had been extorted from him, and being now reconciled to 


the czar (Aug. 3.), he left no stone unturned to reascend the Polish throne. 
Sweden, overwhelmed with consternation, thought her king for a long time 
dead, and in this uncertainty the senate knew not what to resolve. 

Peter in the mean time determined to make the best use of his victory, 
and therefore dispatched marshal Sheremeto with an army into Livonia, on 
the frontiers of which province that general had so often distinguished 
himself. Prince Menzikoff was sent in haste with a numerous body of 
cavalry to second the few troops left in Poland, to encourage the nobles who 
were in the interest of Augustus to drive out his competitor, who was now 
considered in no better light than a rebel, and to disperse a body of Swedes 
and troops that were still left in that kingdom under the command of general 
Crassau. 

The czar soon after sets out in person, marches through the province of 
Kiow, and the palatinates of Chelm and Upper Volhinia, and at length 
arrives at Lublin, where he concerts measures with the general of Lithuania. 
He then reviews the crown troops, who all take the oath of allegiance to 
king Augustus, from thence he proceeds to Warsaw, and at Thera enjoyed 
the most glorious of all triumphs (Sept. 18.), that of receiving the thanks of 
a king, whom he had reinstated in his dominions. There it was that he 
concluded a treaty against Sweden, with the kings of Denmark, Poland, and 
Prussia (Oct. 7.): in which he was resolved to recover from Charles all the 
conquests of Gustavus Adolphus. Peter revived the ancient pretensions of 
the czars to Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and part of Finland; Denmark laid 
claim to Scania, and the king of Prussia to Pomerania. 

Thus had Charles XII. by his unsuccessful valour, shook the noble 
edifice that had been erected by the prosperous bravery of his ancestor 
Gustavus Adolphus. The Polish nobility came in on all sides to renew their 
oaths to their king, or to ask pardon for having deserted him; and almost the 
whole kingdom acknowledged Peter for its protector. 

To the victorious arms of the czar, to these new treaties, and to this 
sudden revolution, Stanislaus had nothing to oppose but a voluntary 
resignation: he published a writing called Universale, in which he declares 
himself ready to resign the crown, if the republic required it. 


Peter, having concerted all the necessary measures with the king of 
Poland, and ratified the treaty with Denmark, set out directly to finish his 
negotiation with the king of Prussia. It was not then usual for sovereign 


princes to perform the function of their own ambassadors. Peter was the 
first who introduced this custom, which has been followed by very few. The 
elector of Brandenburg, the first king of Prussia, had a conference with the 
czar at Marienverder, a small town situated in the western part of 
Pomerania, and built by the old Teutonic knights, and included in the limits 
of Prussia, lately erected into a kingdom. This country indeed was poor, and 
of a small extent; but its new king, whenever he travelled, displayed the 
utmost magnificence; with great splendour he had received czar Peter at his 
first passing through his dominions, when that prince quitted his empire to 
go in search of instruction among strangers. But he received the conqueror 
of Charles XII. in a still more pompous manner. (Oct. 20.) Peter for this 
time concluded only a defensive treaty with him, which afterwards, 
however, completed the ruin of Sweden. 

Not an instant of time was lost. Peter, having proceeded with the greatest 
dispatch in his negotiations, which elsewhere are wont to take up so much 
time, goes and joins his army, then before Riga, the capital of Livonia; he 
began by bombarding the place (Nov. 21.), and fired off the three first 
bombs himself; then changed the siege into a blockade; and, when well 
assured that Riga could not escape him, he repaired to his city of 
Petersburg, to inspect and forward the works carrying on there, the new 
buildings, and finishing of his fleet; and having laid the keel of a ship of 
fifty-four guns, (Dec. 3.) with his own hands, he returned to Moscow. Here 
he amused himself with assisting in the preparations for the triumphal entry, 
which he exhibited in the capital. He directed every thing relating to that 
festival, and was himself the principal contriver and architect. 

He opened the year 1710 with this solemnity, so necessary to his 
subjects, whom it inspired with notions of grandeur, and was highly 
pleasing to every one who had been fearful of seeing those enter their walls 
as conquerors, over whom they now triumphed. Seven magnificent arches 
were erected, under which passed in triumph, the artillery, standards, and 
colours, taken from the enemy, with their officers, generals, and ministers, 
who had been taken prisoners, all on foot, amidst the ringing of bells, the 
sound of trumpets, the discharge of a hundred pieces of cannon, and the 
acclamations of an innumerable concourse of people, whose voices rent the 
air as soon as the cannon ceased firing. The procession was closed by the 
victorious army, with the generals at its head; and Peter, who marched in his 
rank of major-general. At each triumphal arch stood the deputies of the 


several orders of the state; and at the last was a chosen band of young 
gentlemen, the sons of boyards, clad in Roman habits, who presented a 
crown of laurels to their victorious monarch. 

This public festival was followed by another ceremony, which proved no 
less satisfactory than the former. In the year 1708 happened an accident the 
more disagreeable to Peter, as his arms were at that time unsuccessful. 
Mattheof, his ambassador to the court of London, having had his audience 
of leave of queen Anne, was arrested for debt, at the suit of some English 
merchants, and carried before a justice of peace to give security for the 
monies he owed there. The merchants insisted that the laws of commerce 
ought to prevail before the privileges of foreign ministers; the czar’s 
ambassador, and with him all the public ministers, protested against this 
proceeding, alleging, that their persons ought to be always inviolable. The 
czar wrote to queen Anne, demanding satisfaction for the insult offered him 
in the person of his ambassador. 

But the queen had it not in her power to gratify him; because, by the 
laws of England, tradesmen were allowed to prosecute their debtors, and 
there was no law that excepted public ministers from such prosecution. The 
murder of Patkul, the czar’s ambassador, who had been executed the year 
before by the order of Charles XII. had encouraged the English to shew so 
little regard to a character which had been so cruelly profaned. The other 
public ministers who were then at the court of London, were obliged to be 
bound for the czar’s ambassador; and at length all the queen could do in his 
favour, was to prevail on her parliament to pass an act, by which no one for 
the future could arrest an ambassador for debt; but after the battle of 
Pultowa, the English court thought proper to give satisfaction to the czar. 

The queen made by a formal embassy an excuse for what had passed. 
Mr. Whitworth, the person charged with this commission, began his 
harangue with the following words. — (Feb. 16.) ‘Most high and mighty 
emperor.’ He told the czar that the person who had presumed to arrest his 
ambassador, had been imprisoned and rendered infamous. There was no 
truth in all this, but it was sufficient that he said so, and the title of emperor, 
which the queen had not given Peter before the battle of Pultowa, shewed 
the consideration he had now acquired in Europe. 

This title had been already granted him in Holland, not only by those 
who had been his fellow-workmen in the dock-yards at Saardam, and 
seemed to interest themselves most in his glory, but likewise by the 


principal persons in the state, who unanimously styled him emperor, and 
made public rejoicings for his victory, even in the presence of the Swedish 
minister. 

The universal reputation which he had acquired by his victory of 
Pultowa, was still further increased by his not suffering a moment to pass 
without making some advantages of it. In the first place, he laid siege to 
Elbing, a Hans town of Regal Prussia in Poland, where the Swedes had still 
a garrison. The Russians scaled the walls, entered the town, and the garrison 
surrendered prisoners of war. (Mar. 11.) This was one of the largest 
magazines belonging to Charles XII. The conquerors found therein one 
hundred and eighty-three brass cannon, and one hundred and fifty-seven 
mortars. Immediately after the reduction of Elbing, Peter re-marched from 
Moscow to Petersburg (April 2.); as soon as he arrived at this latter place, 
he took shipping under his new fortress of Cronslot, coasted along the shore 
of Carelia, and notwithstanding a violent storm, brought his fleet safely 
before Wiburg, the capital of Carelia in Finland; while his land-forces 
advanced over the frozen morasses, and in a short time the capital of 
Livonia beheld itself closely blockaded (June 23.): and after a breach was 
made in the walls, Wiburg surrendered, and the garrison, consisting of four 
thousand men, capitulated, but did not receive the honours of war, being 
made prisoners notwithstanding the capitulation. Peter charged the enemy 
with several infractions of this kind, and promised to set these troops at 
liberty, as soon as he should receive satisfaction from the Swedes, for his 
complaints. On this occasion the king of Sweden was to be consulted, who 
continued as inflexible as ever; and those soldiers, whom, by a little 
concession, he might have delivered from their confinement, remained in 
captivity. Thus did king William III. in 1695, arrest marshal Boufflers, 
notwithstanding the capitulation of Namur. There have been several 
instances of such violations of treaties, but it is to be wished there never had 
been any. 

After the taking of this capital, the blockade of Riga was soon changed 
into a regular siege, and pushed with vigour. They were obliged to break the 
ice on the river Dwina, which waters the walls of the city. An epidemical 
disorder, which had raged some time in those parts, now got amongst the 
besiegers, and carried off nine thousand; nevertheless, the siege was not in 
the least slackened; it lasted a considerable time, but at length the garrison 
capitulated (July 15.): and were allowed the honours of war; but it was 


stipulated by the capitulation, that all the Livonian officers and soldiers 
should enter into the Russian service, as natives of a country that had been 
dismembered from that empire, and usurped by the ancestors of Charles 
XII. But the Livonians were restored to the privileges of which his father 
had stripped them, and all the officers entered into the czar’s service: this 
was the most noble satisfaction that Peter could take for the murder of his 
ambassador, Patkul, a Livonian, who had been put to death, for defending 
those privileges. The garrison consisted of near five thousand men. A short 
time afterwards the citadel of Pennamund was taken, and the besiegers 
found in the town and fort above eight hundred pieces of artillery of 
different kinds. 

Nothing was now wanting, to make Peter entirely master of the province 
of Carelia, but the possession of the strong town of Kexholm, built on an 
island in the lake of Ladoga, and deemed impregnable; it was bombarded 
soon after, and surrendered in a short time. (Se.) The island of Oesel in the 
sea, bordering upon the north of Livonia, was subdued with the same 
rapidity. (Se.) 

On the side of Esthonia, a province of Livonia, towards the north, and on 
the gulf of Finland, are the towns of Pernau and Revel: by the reduction of 
these Peter completed the conquest of all Livonia. Pernau surrendered after 
a siege of a few days (Aug. 25.), and Revel capitulated (Se.) without 
waiting to have a single cannon fired against it; but the besieged found 
means to escape out of the hands of the conquerors, at the very time that 
they were surrendering themselves prisoners of war: for some Swedish 
ships, having anchored in the road, under favour of the night, the garrison 
and most of the citizens embarked on board, and when the besiegers entered 
the town, they were surprised to find it deserted. When Charles XII. gained 
the victory of Narva little did he expect that his troops would one day be 
driven to use such artifices. 

In Poland, Stanislaus finding his party entirely ruined, had taken refuge 
in Pomerania, which still belonged to Charles XII. Augustus resumed the 
government, and it was difficult to decide who had acquired most glory, 
Charles in dethroning him, or Peter in restoring him to his crown. 

The subjects of the king of Sweden were still more unfortunate than that 
monarch himself. The contagious distemper, which had made such havock 
over Livonia, passed from thence into Sweden, where, in the city of 
Stockholm, it carried off thirty thousand persons: it likewise desolated the 


provinces, already thinned of their inhabitants; for during the space of ten 
years successively, most of the able-bodied men had quitted their country to 
follow their master, and perished in foreign climes. 

Charles’s ill fortune pursued him also in Pomerania: his army had retired 
thither from Poland, to the number of eleven thousand; the czar, the kings of 
Denmark and Prussia, the elector of Hanover, and the duke of Holstein, 
joined together to render this army useless, and to compel general Crassau, 
who commanded it, to submit to neutrality. The regency of Stockholm, 
hearing no news of their king, and distracted by the mortality that raged in 
that city, were glad to sign this neutrality, which seemed to deliver one of its 
provinces at least from the horrors of war. The emperor of Germany 
favoured this extraordinary convention, by which it was stipulated, that the 
Swedish army then in Pomerania should not march from thence to assist 
their monarch in any other part of the world; nay, it was furthermore 
resolved in the German empire, to raise an army to enforce the execution of 
this unparalleled convention. The reason of this was, that the emperor of 
Germany, who was then at war with France, was in hopes to engage the 
Swedish army to enter into his service. This whole negotiation was carried 
on while Peter was subduing Livonia, Esthonia, and Carelia. 

Charles XII. who was all this time at Bender, putting every spring in 
motion to engage the divan to declare war against the czar, received this 
news as one of the severest blows his untoward fortune had dealt him: he 
could not brook, that his senate at Stockholm should pretend to tie up the 
hands of his army, and it was on this occasion that he wrote them word, he 
would send one of his boots to govern them. 

The Danes, in the mean time, were making preparations to invade 
Sweden; so that every nation in Europe was now engaged in war, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, France, Germany, Holland, and England, were contending 
for the dominions left by Charles II. of Spain; and the whole North was up 
in arms against Charles XII. There wanted only a quarrel with the Ottoman 
empire, for every village in Europe to be exposed to the ravages of war. 
This quarrel happened soon afterwards, when Peter had attained to the 
summit of his glory, and precisely for that reason. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Campaign of Pruth. 


Sultan Achmet III. declared war against Peter I. not from any regard to the 
king of Sweden, but, as may readily be supposed, merely from a view to his 
own interest. The Khan of the Crim Tartars could not without dread, behold 
a neighbour so powerful as Peter I. The Porte had, for some time, taken 
umbrage at the number of ships which this prince had on the Palus Meotis, 
and in the Black Sea, at his fortifying the city of Azoph, and at the 
flourishing state of the harbour of Taganroc, already become famous; and, 
lastly, at his great series of successes, and at the ambition which success 
never fails to augment. 

It is neither true, nor even probable, that the Porte should have begun the 
war against the czar, on the Palus Meotis, for no other reason than because 
a Swedish ship had taken a bark on the Baltic, on board of which was found 
a letter from a minister, whose name has never been mentioned. Norberg 
tells us, that this letter contained a plan for the conquest of the Turkish 
empire; that it was carried to Charles XII. who was then in Turkey, and was 
by him sent to the divan; and that immediately after the receipt of this letter, 
war was declared. But this story carries the mark of fiction with it. It was 
the remonstrances of the khan of Tartary, who was more uneasy about the 
neighbourhood of Azoph, than the Turkish divan, that induced this latter to 
give orders for taking the field. 


It was in the month of August, and before the czar had completed the 
reduction of Livonia, when Achmet III. resolved to declare war against him. 
The Turks, at that time, could hardly have had the news of the taking of 
Riga; and, therefore, the proposal of restoring to the king of Sweden the 
value in money, of the effects he had lost at the battle of Pultowa, would 
have been the most absurd thing imaginable, if not exceeded by that of 
demolishing Petersburg. The behaviour of Charles XII. at Bender, was 
sufficiently romantic; but the conduct of the Turkish divan would have been 
much more so, if we suppose it to have made any demands of this kind. 

Nov. 1710.] The khan of Tartary, who was the principal instigator of this 
war, paid Charles a visit in his retreat at Bender. They were connected by 


the same interests, inasmuch as Europe makes part of the frontiers of Little 
Tartary. Charles and the khan were the two greatest sufferers by the 
successes of the czar; but the khan did not command the forces of the grand 
seignior. He was like one of the feudatory princes of Germany, who served 
in the armies of the empire with their own troops, and were subject to the 
authority of the emperor’s generals for the time being. 

Nov. 29, 1710.] The first step taken by the divan, was to arrest Tolstoy, 
the czar’s ambassador at the Porte, in the streets of Constantinople, together 
with thirty of his domestics, who, with their master, were all confined in the 
prison of the Seven Towers. This barbarous custom, at which even savages 
would blush, is owing to the Turks having always a number of foreign 
ministers residing amongst them from other courts, whereas they never send 
any in return. They look upon the ambassadors of Christian princes in no 
other light than as merchants or consuls; and, having naturally as great a 
contempt for Christians as they have for Jews, they seldom condescend to 
observe the laws of nations, in respect to them, unless forced to it; at least, 
they have hitherto persisted in this barbarous pride. 

The famous vizier, Achmet Couprougli, the same who took the island of 
Candia, under Mahomet IV., insulted the son of the French ambassador, and 
even carried his brutality so far as to strike him, and afterwards to confine 
him in prison, without Lewis XIV., proud and lofty as he was, daring to 
resent it, otherwise than by sending another minister to the Porte. The 
Christian princes, who are so remarkably delicate on the point of honour 
amongst themselves, and have even made it a part of the law of nations, 
seem to be utterly insensible on this head in regard to the Turks. 

Never did a crowned head suffer greater affronts in the persons of his 
ministers, than czar Peter. In the space of a few years, his ambassador at the 
court of London was thrown into jail for debt, his plenipotentiary at the 
courts of Poland and Saxony was broke upon the wheel, by order of the 
king of Sweden; and now his minister at the Ottoman Porte was seized and 
thrown into a dungeon at Constantinople, like a common felon. 


We have already observed, in the first part of this history, that he 
received satisfaction from queen Anne, of England, for the insult offered to 
his ambassador at London. The horrible affront he suffered, in the person of 
Patkul, was washed away in the blood of the Swedes slain at the battle of 


Pultowa; but fortune permitted the violation of the law of nations by the 
Turks to pass unpunished. 

Jan. 1711.] The czar now found himself obliged to quit the theatre of war 
in the west, and march towards the frontiers of Turkey. He began by causing 
ten regiments, which he had in Poland, to advance towards Moldavia. He 
then ordered marshal Sheremeto to set out from Livonia, with his body of 
forces; and, leaving prince Menzikoff at the head of affairs at Petersburg, he 
returned to Moscow, to give orders for opening the ensuing campaign. 

Jan. 18.] He now establishes a senate of regency: the regiment of guards 
begin their march, he issues orders for all the young nobility to follow him 
to the field, to learn the art of war, and places some of them in the station of 
cadets, and others in that of subaltern officers. Admiral Apraxin goes to 
Azoph to take the command by sea and land. These several measures being 
taken, the czar publishes an ordonnance in Moscow for acknowledging a 
new empress. This was the person who had been taken prisoner in 
Marienburg, in the year 1702. Peter had, in 1696, repudiated his wife 
Eudoxia Lopoukin (or Lapouchin) by whom he had two children. The laws 
of his church allow of no divorces; but, had they not, Peter would have 
enacted a new law to permit them. 

The fair captive of Marienburg, who had taken the name of Catherine, 
had a soul superior to her sex and her misfortunes. She rendered herself so 
agreeable to the czar, that this prince would have her always near his 
person. She accompanied him in all his excursions, and most fatiguing 
campaigns: sharing in his toils, and softening his uneasiness by her natural 
gaiety, and the great attention she shewed to oblige him on all occasions, 
and the indifference she expressed for the luxury, dress, and other 
indulgences, of which the generality of her sex are, in other countries, wont 
to make real necessities. She frequently softened the passionate temper of 
the czar, and, by making him more clement and merciful, rendered him 
more truly great. In a word, she became so necessary to him, that he 
married her privately, in 1707. He had already two daughters by her, and the 
following year she bore him a third, who was afterwards married to the 
duke of Holstein. 


March 17, 1711.] The czar made this private marriage known the very 
day he set out with her to try the fortune of his arms against the Turks. The 
several dispositions he had made seemed to promise a successful issue. The 


hetman of the Cossacks was to keep the Tartars in awe, who had already 
began to commit ravages in the Ukraine. The main body of the Russian 
army was advancing towards Niester, and another body of troops, under 
prince Galitzin, were in full march through Poland. Every thing went on 
favourably at the beginning: for Galitzin having met with a numerous body 
of Tartars near Kiow, who had been joined by some Cossacks and some 
Poles of king Stanislaus’ party, as also a few Swedes, he defeated them 
entirely, and killed near five thousand men. These Tartars had, in their 
march through the open country, made about ten thousand prisoners. It has 
been the custom of the Tartars, time immemorial, to carry with them a much 
greater number of cords than scimitars, in order to bind the unhappy 
wretches they surprise. The captives were all set free, and those who had 
made them prisoners were put to the sword. The whole Russian army, if it 
had been assembled together, would have amounted to sixty thousand men. 
It was to have been farther augmented by the troops belonging to the king 
of Poland. This prince, who owed every thing to the czar, came to pay him a 
visit at Jaroslaw, on the river Sana, the 3d of June, 1714, and promised him 
powerful succours. War was now declared against the Turks, in the name of 
these two monarchs: but the Polish diet, not willing to break with the 
Ottoman Porte, refused to ratify the engagement their king had entered into. 
It was the fate of the czar to have, in the king of Poland, an ally who could 
never be of any service to him. He entertained the same hopes of assistance 
from the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, and was, in the like manner, 
disappointed. 

These two provinces ought to have taken this opportunity to shake off 
the Turkish yoke. These countries were those of the ancient Daci, who, 
together with the Gepidi, with whom they were intermixed, did, for a long 
time, disturb the Roman empire. They were at length subdued by the 
emperor Trajan, and Constantine the First made them embrace the Christian 
religion. Dacia was one of the provinces of the eastern empire; but shortly 
after these very people contributed to the ruin of that of the west, by serving 
under the Odoacers and Theodorics. 

They afterwards continued to be subject to the Greek empire; and when 
the Turks made themselves masters of Constantinople, were governed and 
oppressed by particular princes; at length they were totally subjected by the 
Padisha, or Turkish emperor, who now granted them an investiture. The 
Hospodar, or Waiwod, chosen by the Ottoman Porte to govern these 


provinces, is always a Christian of the Greek church. The Turks, by this 
choice, give a proof of their toleration, while our ignorant declaimers are 
accusing them of persecution. The prince, nominated by the Porte, is 
tributary to, or rather farms these countries of the grand seignior; this 
dignity being always conferred on the best bidder, or him who makes the 
greatest presents to the vizier, in like manner as the Greek patriarch, at 
Constantinople. Sometimes this government is bestowed on a dragoman, 
that is to say, the interpreter to the divan. These provinces are seldom under 
the government of the same Waiwod, the Porte choosing to divide them, in 
order to be more sure of retaining them in subjection. Demetrius Cantemir 
was at this time Waiwod of Moldavia. This prince was said to be descended 
from Tamerlane, because Tamerlane’s true name was Timur, and Timur was 
a Tartarian khan; and so, from the name Tamurkan, say they, came the 
family of Cantemir. 

Bassaraba Brancovan had been invested with the principality of 
Walachia, but had not found any genealogist to deduce his pedigree from 
the Tartarian conqueror. Cantemir thought the time now come to shake off 
the Turkish yoke, and render himself independent by means of the czar’s 
protection. In this view he acted in the very same manner with Peter as 
Mazeppa had done with Charles XII. He even engaged Bassaraba for the 
present to join him in the conspiracy, of which he hoped to reap all the 
benefit himself: his plan being to make himself master of both provinces. 
The bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time at Walachia, was the soul of 
this conspiracy. Cantemir promised the czar to furnish him with men and 
provisions, as Mazeppa did the king of Sweden, and kept his word no better 
than he had done. 

General Sheremeto advanced towards Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, to 
inspect and occasionally assist the execution of these great projects. 
Cantemir came thither to meet him, and was received with all the honours 
due to a prince: but he acted as a prince in no one circumstance, but that of 
publishing a manifesto against the Turkish empire. The hospodar of 
Walachia, who soon discovered the ambitious views of his colleague, 
quitted his party, and returned to his duty. The bishop of Jerusalem 
dreading, with reason, the punishment due to his perfidy, fled and concealed 
himself: the people of Walachia and Moldavia continued faithful to the 
Ottoman Porte, and those, who were to have furnished provisions for the 
Russian army, carried them to the Turks. 


The vizier, Baltagi Mahomet had already crossed the Danube, at the head 
of one hundred thousand men, and was advancing towards Jassi, along the 
banks of the river Pruth (formerly the Hierasus), which falls into the 
Danube, and which is nearly the boundary of Moldavia and Bessarabia. He 
then dispatched count Poniatowsky, a Polish gentleman, attached to the 
fortunes of the king of Sweden, to desire that prince to make him a visit, 
and see his army. Charles, whose pride always got the better of his interest, 
would not consent to this proposal: he insisted that the grand vizier should 
make him the first visit, in his asylum near Bender. When Poniatowsky 
returned to the Ottoman camp, and endeavoured to excuse this refusal of his 
master, the vizier, turning to the khan of the Tartars, said, ‘This is the very 
behaviour I expected from this proud pagan.’ This mutual pride, which 
never fails of alienating the minds of those in power from each other, did no 
service to the king of Sweden’s affairs; and indeed that prince might have 
easily perceived, from the beginning, that the Turks were not acting for his 
interest, but for their own. 

While the Turkish army was passing the Danube, the czar advanced by 
the frontiers of Poland, and passed the Boristhenes, in order to relieve 
marshal Sheremeto, who was then on the banks of the Pruth, to the 
southward of Jassi, and in danger of being daily surrounded by an army of 
ten thousand Turks, and an army of Tartars. Peter, before he passed the 
Boristhenes, was in doubt whether he should expose his beloved Catherine 
to these dangers, which seemed to increase every day; but Catherine, on her 
side, looked upon this solicitude of the czar, for her ease and safety, as an 
affront offered to her love and courage; and pressed her consort so strongly 
on this head, that he found himself under a necessity to consent that she 
should pass the river with him. The army beheld her with eyes of joy and 
admiration, marching on horseback at the head of the troops, for she rarely 
made use of a carriage. After passing the Boristhenes, they had a tract of 
desert country to pass through, and then to cross the Bog, and afterwards 
the river Tiras, now called the Niester, and then another desert to traverse, 
before they came to the banks of the Pruth. Catherine, during this fatiguing 
march, animated the whole army by her cheerfulness and affability. She sent 
refreshments to such of the officers who were sick, and extended her care 
even to the meanest soldier. 

July 4, 1711.] At length the czar brought his army in sight of Jassi. Here 
he was to establish his magazine. Bassaraba, the hospodar of Walachia, who 


had again embraced the interest of the Ottoman Porte, but still, in 
appearance, continued a friend to the czar, proposed to that prince to make 
peace with the Turks, although he had received no commission from the 
grand vizier for that purpose. His deceit, however, was soon discovered; 
and the czar contented himself with demanding only provisions for his 
army, which Bassaraba neither could nor would furnish. It was very difficult 
to procure any supplies from Poland; and these, which prince Cantemir had 
promised, and which he vainly hoped to procure from Walachia, could not 
be brought from thence. These disappointments rendered the situation of the 
Russian army very disagreeable; and, as an addition to their afflictions, they 
were infested with an immense swarm of grasshoppers, that covered the 
face of the whole country, and devoured, or spoiled, every thing where they 
alighted. They were likewise frequently in want of water during their march 
through sandy deserts, and beneath a scorching sun: what little they could 
procure, they were obliged to have brought in vessels to the camp, from a 
considerable distance. 

During this dangerous and fatiguing march, the czar, by a singular 
fatality, found himself in the neighbourhood of his rival and competitor, 
Charles; Bender not being above twenty-five leagues from the place where 
the Russian army was encamped, near Jassi. Some parties of Cossacks 
made excursions even to the place of that unfortunate monarch’s retreat; but 
the Crim Tartars, who hovered round that part of the country, sufficiently 
secured him from any attempt that might be made to seize his person; and 
Charles waited in his camp with impatience, and did not fear the issue of 
the war. 

Peter, as soon as he had established some magazines, marched in haste 
with his army to the right of the river Pruth. His essential object was to 
prevent the Turks, who were posted to the left, and towards the head of the 
river, from crossing it, and marching towards him. This effected, he would 
then be master of Moldavia and Walachia: with this view, he dispatched 
general Janus, with the vanguard of the army, to oppose the passage of the 
Turks; but the general did not arrive till they had already began to cross the 
river upon their bridges; upon which he was obliged to retreat, and his 
infantry was closely pursued by the Turks, till the czar came up in person to 
his assistance. 

The grand vizier now marched directly along the river towards the czar. 
The two armies were very unequal in point of numbers: that of the Turks, 


which had been reinforced by the Tartarian troops, consisted of nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, while that of the Russians hardly 
amounted to thirty-five thousand. There was indeed a considerable body of 
troops, headed by general Renne, on their march from the other side of the 
Moldavian mountains; but the Turks had cut off all communication with 
those parts. 

The czar’s army now began to be in want of provisions, nor could, 
without the greatest difficulty, procure water, though encamped at a very 
small distance from the river; being exposed to a furious discharge from the 
batteries, which the grand vizier had caused to be erected on the left side of 
the river, under the care of a body of troops, that kept up a constant fire 
against the Russians. By this relation, which is strictly circumstantial and 
true, it appears that Baltagi Mahomet, the Turkish vizier, far from being the 
pusillanimous, or weak commander, which the Swedes have represented 
him, gave proofs, on this occasion, that he perfectly well understood his 
business. The passing the Pruth in the sight of the enemy, obliging him to 
retreat, and harassing him in that retreat; the cutting off all communication 
between the czar’s army, and a body of cavalry that was marching to 
reinforce it; the hemming in this army, without the least probability of a 
retreat; and the cutting off all supplies of water and provisions, by keeping 
it constantly under the check of the batteries on the opposite side of the 
river, were manoeuvres that in no ways bespoke the unexperienced or 
indolent general. 

Peter now saw himself in a situation even worse than that to which he 
had reduced his rival, Charles XII. at Pultowa; being, like him, surrounded 
by a superior army, and in greater want of provisions; and, like him, having 
confided in the promises of a prince, too powerful to be bound by those 
promises, he resolved upon a retreat; and endeavoured to return towards 
Jassi, in order to choose a more advantageous situation for his camp. 

July 20, 1711.] He accordingly decamped under favour of the night; but 
his army had scarcely begun its march, when, at break of day, the Turks fell 
upon his rear: but the Preobrazinski regiment turning about, and standing 
firm, did, for a considerable time, check the fury of their onset. The 
Russians then formed themselves, and made a line of intrenchments with 
their waggons and baggage. The same day (July 21.) the Turks returned 
again to the attack, with the whole body of their army; and, as a proof that 
the Russians knew how to defend themselves, let what will be alleged to the 


contrary, they also made head against this very superior force for a 
considerable time, killed a great number of their enemies, who in vain 
endeavoured to break in upon them. 

There were in the Ottoman army two officers belonging to the king of 
Sweden, namely, count Poniatowsky and the count of Sparre, who had the 
command of a body of Cossacks in that prince’s interest. My papers inform 
me, that these two generals advised the grand vizier to avoid coming to 
action with the Russians, and content himself with depriving them of 
supplies of water and provisions, which would oblige them either to 
surrender prisoners of war, or to perish with famine. Other memoirs 
pretend, on the contrary, that these officers would have persuaded Mahomet 
to fall upon this feeble and half-starved army, in a weak and distressed 
condition, and put all to the sword. The first of these seems to be the most 
prudent and circumspect; but the second is more agreeable to the character 
of generals who had been trained up under Charles XII. 


The real fact is, that the grand vizier fell upon the rear of the Russian 
army, at the dawn of day, which was thrown into confusion, and there 
remained only a line of four hundred men to confront the Turks. This small 
body formed itself with amazing quickness, under the orders of a German 
general, named Alard, who, to his immortal honour, made such rapid and 
excellent dispositions on this occasion, that the Russians withstood, for 
upwards of three hours, the repeated attack of the whole Ottoman army, 
without losing a foot of ground. 

The czar now found himself amply repaid for the immense pains he had 
taken to inure his troops to strict discipline. At the battle of Narva, sixty 
thousand men were defeated by only eight thousand, because the former 
were undisciplined; and here we behold a rear-guard, consisting of only 
eight thousand Russians, sustaining the efforts of one hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks, killing seven thousand of them, and obliging the rest to 
return back. 

After this sharp engagement, both armies intrenched themselves for that 
night: but the Russians still continued enclosed, and deprived of all 
provisions, even water; for notwithstanding they were so near the river 
Pruth, yet they did not dare approach its banks; for as soon as any parties 
were sent out to find water, a body of Turks, posted on the opposite shore, 
drove them back by a furious discharge from their cannon, loaded with 


chain shot: and the body of the Turkish army, which had attacked that of the 
czar the day before, continued to play upon them from another quarter, with 
the whole force of their artillery. 

The Russian army appeared now to be lost beyond resource, by its 
position, by the inequality of numbers, and by the want of provisions. The 
skirmishes on both sides were frequent and bloody: the Russian cavalry 
being almost all dismounted, could no longer be of any service, unless by 
fighting on foot: in a word, the situation of affairs was desperate. It was out 
of their power to retreat, they had nothing left but to gain a complete 
victory; to perish to the last man, or to be made slaves by the infidels. 

All the accounts and memoirs of those times unanimously agree, that the 
czar, divided within himself, whether or not he should expose his wife, his 
army, his empire, and the fruits of all his labours, to almost inevitable 
destruction; retired to his tent, oppressed with grief, and seized with violent 
convulsions, to which he was naturally subject, and which the present 
desperate situation of his affairs brought upon him with redoubled violence. 
In this condition he remained alone in his tent, having given positive orders, 
that no one should be admitted to be a witness to the distraction of his mind. 
But Catherine, hearing of his disorders, forced her way in to him; and, on 
this occasion, Peter found how happy it was for him that he had permitted 
his wife to accompany him in this expedition. 

A wife, who, like her, had faced death in its most horrible shapes, and 
had exposed her person, like the meanest soldier, to the fire of the Turkish 
artillery, had an undoubted right to speak to her husband, and to be heard. 
The czar accordingly listened to what she had to say, and in the end suffered 
himself to be persuaded to try and send to the vizier with proposals of 
peace. 

It has been a custom, from time immemorial, throughout the East, that 
when any people apply for an audience of the sovereign, or his 
representative, they must not presume to approach them without a present. 
On this occasion, therefore, Catherine mustered the few jewels that she had 
brought with her, on this military tour, in which no magnificence or luxury 
were admitted; to these she added two black foxes’ skins, and what ready 
money she could collect; the latter was designed for a present to the kiaia. 
She made choice herself of an officer, on whose fidelity and understanding 
she thought she could depend, who, accompanied with two servants, was to 
carry the presents to the grand vizier, and afterwards to deliver the money 


intended for the kiaia into his own hand. This officer was likewise charged 
with a letter from marshal Sheremeto to the grand vizier. The memoirs of 
czar Peter mentions this letter, but they take no notice of the other 
particulars of Catherine’s conduct in this business; however, they are 
sufficiently confirmed by the declaration issued by Peter himself, in 1723, 
when he caused Catherine to be crowned empress, wherein we find these 
words:— ‘She has been of the greatest assistance to us in all our dangers, 
and particularly in the battle of Pruth, when our army was reduced to 
twenty-two thousand men.’ If the czar had then indeed no more men 
capable of bearing arms, the service which Catherine did him, on that 
occasion, was fully equivalent to the honours and dignities conferred upon 
her. The MS. journal of Peter the Great observes, that on the day of the 
bloody battle (on the 20th July), he had thirty-one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-four foot, and six thousand six hundred and ninety-two horse, the 
latter almost all dismounted; he must then have lost sixteen thousand two 
hundred and forty-six men in that engagement. The same memoirs affirm, 
the loss sustained by the Turks greatly exceeded that of the Russians; for as 
the former rushed upon the czar’s troops pell-mell, and without observing 
any order, hardly a single fire of the latter missed its effect. If this is fact, 
the affair of the 20th and 21st of July, was one of the most bloody that had 
been known for many ages. 

We must either suspect Peter the Great of having been mistaken, in his 
declaration at the crowning of the empress, when he acknowledges ‘his 
obligations to her of having saved his army, which was reduced to twenty- 
two thousand men,’ or accuse him of a falsity in his journal, wherein he 
says, that the day on which the above battle was fought, his army, exclusive 
of the succours he expected from the other side the Moldavian mountains, 
amounted to thirty-one thousand five hundred and fifty-four foot, and six 
thousand six hundred and ninety-two horse. According to this calculation, 
the battle of Pruth must have been by far more terrible than the historians or 
memorials have represented on either side. There must certainly be some 
mistake here, which is no uncommon thing in the relation of campaigns, 
especially when the writer enters into a minute detail of circumstances. The 
surest method, therefore, on these occasions, is to confine ourselves to the 
principal events, the victory and the defeat; as we can very seldom know, 
with any degree of certainty, the exact loss on either side. 


But however here the Russian army might be reduced in point of 
numbers, there were still hopes that the grand vizier, deceived by their 
vigorous and obstinate resistance, might be induced to grant them peace, 
upon such terms as might be honourable to his master’s arms, and at the 
same time not absolutely disgraceful to those of the czar. It was the great 
merit of Catherine to have perceived this possibility, at a time when her 
consort and his generals expected nothing less than inevitable destruction. 

Norberg, in his History of Charles XII. quotes a letter, sent by the czar to 
the grand vizier, in which he expresses himself thus:— ‘If, contrary to my 
intentions, I have been so unhappy as to incur the displeasure of his 
highness, I am ready to make reparation for any cause of complaint he may 
have against me; I conjure you, most noble general, to prevent the further 
effusion of blood; give orders, I beseech you, to put a stop to the dreadful 
fire of your artillery, and accept the hostage I herewith send you.’ 

This letter carries all the marks of falsity with it, as do indeed most of the 
random pieces of Norberg: it is dated 11th July, N. S. whereas no letter was 
sent to Baltagi Mahomet till the 21st, N. S. neither was it the czar who 
wrote to the vizier, but his general Sheremeto: there were no such 
expressions made use of as— ‘if the czar has had the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of his highness;’ such terms being suitable only to a subject, 
who implores the pardon of his sovereign, whom he has offended. There 
was no mention made of any hostage, nor was any one sent. The letter was 
carried by an officer, in the midst of a furious cannonade on both sides. 
Sheremeto, in his letter, only reminded the vizier of certain overtures of 
peace that the Porte had made at the beginning of the campaign, through the 
mediation of the Dutch and English ministers, and by which the divan 
demanded that the fort and harbour of Taganroc should be given up, which 
were the real subjects of the war. 


21st July, 1711.] Some hours elapsed before the messenger received an 
answer from the grand vizier, and it was apprehended that he had either 
been killed by the enemy’s cannon, or that they detained him prisoner. A 
second courier was therefore dispatched, with duplicates of the former 
letters, and a council of war was immediately held, at which Catherine was 
present. At this council ten general officers signed the following resolution: 


‘Resolved, If the enemy will not accept the conditions proposed, and 
should insist upon our laying down our arms, and surrendering at discretion, 
that all the ministers and general officers are unanimously of opinion, to cut 
their way through the enemy sword in hand.’ 

In consequence of this resolution, a line of intrenchments was thrown 
round the baggage, and the Russians marched some few paces out of their 
camp, towards the enemy, when the grand vizier caused a suspension of 
arms to be proclaimed between the two armies. 

All the writers of the Swedish party have treated the grand vizier as a 
cowardly and infamous wretch, who had been bribed to sell the honour of 
his master’s arms. In the same manner have several authors accused count 
Piper of receiving money from the duke of Marlborough, to persuade the 
king of Sweden to continue the war against the czar; and have laid to the 
charge of the French minister, that he purchased the peace of Seville for a 
stipulated sum. Such accusations ought never to be advanced but on very 
strong proofs. It is very seldom that a minister will stoop to such 
meannesses, which are always discovered, sooner or later, by those who 
have been entrusted with the payment of the money, or by the public 
registers, which never lie. A minister of state stands as a public object to the 
eyes of all Europe. His credit and influence depend wholly upon his 
character, and he is always sufficiently rich to be above the temptation of 
becoming a traitor. 

The place of viceroy of the Turkish empire is so illustrious, and the 
profits annexed to it, in time of war, so immense, there was such a profusion 
of every thing necessary, and even luxurious, in the camp of Baltagi 
Mahomet, and, on the other hand, so much poverty and distress in that of 
the czar, that surely the grand vizier was rather in a condition to give than to 
receive. The trifling present of a woman, who had nothing to send but a few 
skins and some jewels, in compliance with the established custom of all 
courts, or rather those in particular of the East, can never be considered in 
the light of a bribe. The frank and open conduct of Baltagi Mahomet seems 
at once to give the lie to the black accusations with which so many writers 
have stained their relations. Vice chancellor Shaffiroff paid the vizier a 
public visit in his tent: every thing was transacted in the most open manner, 
on both sides; and indeed it could not be otherwise. The very first article of 
the negotiation was entered upon in the presence of a person wholly 
devoted to the king of Sweden, a domestic of count Poniatowsky, who was 


himself one of that monarch’s generals. This man served as an interpreter, 
and the several articles were publicly reduced to writing by the vizier’s 
chief secretary, Hummer Effendi. Moreover, count Poniatowsky was there 
in person. The present sent to the kiaia was offered probably in form, and 
every thing was transacted agreeable to the oriental customs. Other presents 
were made by the Turks in return; so that there was not the least appearance 
of treachery or contrivance. The motives which determined the vizier to 
consent to the proposals offered him, were, first that the body of troops 
under the command of general Renne, on the borders of the river Sireth, in 
Moldavia, had already crossed three rivers, and were actually in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube, where Renne had already made himself 
master of the town and castle of Brahila, defended by a numerous garrison, 
under the command of a basha. Secondly, the czar had likewise another 
body of troops advancing through the frontiers of Poland; and, lastly, it is 
more than probable that the vizier was not fully acquainted with the extreme 
scarcity that was felt in the Russian camp. One enemy seldom furnishes 
another with an exact account of his provisions and ammunition; on the 
contrary, either side are accustomed rather to make a parade of plenty, even 
at a time when they are in the greatest necessity. There can be no artifices 
practised to gain intelligence of the true state of an adversary’s affairs, by 
means of spies, between the Turks and the Russians. The difference of their 
dress, of their religion, and of their language, will not permit it. They are, 
moreover, strangers to that desertion which prevails in most of our armies; 
and, consequently, the grand vizier could not be supposed to know the 
desperate condition to which the czar’s army was reduced. 

Baltagi, who was not fond of war, and who, nevertheless, had conducted 
this very well, thought that his expedition would be sufficiently successful, 
if he put his master in possession of the towns and harbours which made the 
subject of the war, stopt the progress of the victorious army under Renne, 
and obliged that general to quit the banks of the Danube, and return back 
into Russia, and for ever shut the entrance of the Palus Meotis, the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Black Sea, against an enterprising prince; 
and, lastly, if he avoided taking these certain advantages, on the hazard of a 
new battle (in which, after all, despair might have got the better of 
superiority of numbers). The preceding day only he had beheld his 
janissaries repulsed with loss; and there wanted not examples of many 
victories having been gained by the weaker over the strong. Such then were 


Mahomet’s reasons for accepting the proposals of peace. His conduct, 
however, did not merit the approbation of Charles’s officers, who served in 
the Turkish army, nor of the khan of Tartary. It was the interest of the latter, 
and his followers, to reject all terms of accommodation which would 
deprive them of the opportunity of ravaging the frontiers of Russia and 
Poland. Charles XII. desired to be revenged on his rival, the czar: but the 
general, and the first minister of the Ottoman empire, was neither 
influenced by the private thirst of revenge, which animated the Christian 
monarch, nor by the desire of booty, which actuated the Tartar chief. 

As soon as the suspension of arms was agreed to, and signed, the 
Russians purchased of the Turks the provisions, of which they stood in 
need. The articles of the peace were not signed at that time, as is related by 
La Motraye, and which Norberg has copied from him. The vizier, among 
other conditions, demanded that the czar should promise not to interfere any 
more in the Polish affairs. This was a point particularly insisted upon by 
count Poniatowsky; but it was, in fact, the interest of the Ottoman crown, 
that the kingdom of Poland should continue in its then defenceless and 
divided state; accordingly this demand was reduced to that of the Russian 
troops evacuating the frontiers of Poland. The khan of Tartary, on his side, 
demanded a tribute of forty thousand sequins. This point, after being long 
debated, was at length given up. 

The grand vizier insisted a long time, that prince Cantemir should be 
delivered up to him, as Patkul had been to the king of Sweden. Cantemir 
was exactly in the same situation as Mazeppa had been. The czar caused 
that hetman to be arraigned and tried for his defection, and afterwards to be 
executed in effigy. The Turks were not acquainted with the nature of such 
proceeding; they knew nothing of trials for contumacy, nor of public 
condemnations. The affixing a sentence on any person, and executing him 
in effigy, were the more unusual amongst them, as their law forbids the 
representation of any human likeness whatever. The vizier in vain insisted 
on Cantemir’s being delivered up; Peter peremptorily refused to comply, 
and wrote the following letter with his own hand, to his vice-chancellor 
Shaffiroff. 

‘I can resign to the Turks all the country, as far as Curtzka, because I 
have hopes of being able to recover it again; but I will, by no means, violate 
my faith, which, once forfeited, can never be retrieved. I have nothing I can 


properly call my own, but my honour. If I give up that, I cease to be longer 
a king.’ 

At length the treaty was concluded, and signed, at a village called 
Falksen, on the river Pruth. Among other things, it was stipulated, that 
Azoph, and the territories belonging thereto, should be restored, together 
with all the ammunition and artillery that were in the place, before the czar 
made himself master thereof, in 1696. That the harbour of Taganroc, in the 
Zabach Sea, should be demolished, as also that of Samara, on the river of 
the same name; and several other fortresses. There was likewise another 
article added, respecting the king of Sweden, which article alone, 
sufficiently shews the little regard the vizier had for that prince; for it was 
therein stipulated, that the czar should not molest Charles, in his return to 
his dominions, and that afterwards the czar and he might make peace with 
the other, if they were so inclined. 

It is pretty evident by the wording of this extraordinary article, that 
Baltagi Mahomet had not forgot the haughty manner in which Charles XII. 
had behaved to him a short time before, and it is not unlikely that this very 
behaviour of the king of Sweden might have been one inducement with 
Mahomet to comply so readily with his rival’s proposals for peace. 
Charles’s glory depended wholly on the ruin of the czar: but we are seldom 
inclinable to exalt those who express a contempt for us: however, this 
prince, who refused the vizier a visit in his camp, on his invitation, when it 
was certainly his interest to have been upon good terms with him, now 
came thither in haste and unasked, when the work which put an end to all 
his hopes was on the point of being concluded. The vizier did not go to 
meet him in person, but contented himself with sending two of his bashas, 
nor would he stir out of his tent, till Charles was within a few paces of him. 

This interview passed, as every one knows, in mutual reproaches. 
Several historians have thought, that the answer which the vizier made to 
the king of Sweden, when that prince reproached him with not making the 
czar prisoner, when he might have done it so easily, was the reply of a weak 
man. ‘If I had taken him prisoner,’ said Mahomet, ‘who would there be to 
govern his dominions?’ 

It is very easy, however, to comprehend, that this was the answer of a 
man who was piqued with resentment, and these words which he added— 
‘For it is not proper that every crowned head should quit his dominions’ — 
sufficiently shewed that he intended to mortify the refugee of Bender. 


Charles gained nothing by his journey, but the pleasure of tearing the 
vizier’s robe with his spurs; while that officer, who was in a condition to 
make him repent this splenetic insult, seemed not to notice it, in which he 
was Certainly greatly superior to Charles. If any thing could have made that 
monarch sensible, in the midst of his life, how easily fortune can put 
greatness to the blush, it would have been the reflection, that at the battle of 
Pultowa, a pastry-cook’s boy had obliged his whole army to surrender at 
discretion; and in this of Pruth a wood-cutter was the arbiter of his fate, and 
that of his rival the czar: for the vizier, Baltagi Mahomet, had been a cutter 
of wood in the grand seignior’s seraglio, as his name implied; and, far from 
being ashamed of that title, he gloried in it: so much do the manners of the 
eastern people differ from ours. 

When the news of this treaty reached Constantinople, the grand seignior 
was so well pleased, that he ordered public rejoicings to be made for a 
whole week, and Mahomet, the kiaia, or lieutenant-general, who brought 
the tidings to the divan, was instantly raised to the dignity of boujouk 
imraour, or master of the horse: a certain proof that the sultan did not think 
himself ill served by his vizier. 

Norberg seems to have known very little of the Turkish government, 
when he says, that ‘the grand seignior was obliged to keep fair with Baltagi 
Mahomet, that vizier having rendered himself formidable.’ The janissaries 
indeed have often rendered themselves formidable to their sultans; but there 
is not one example of a vizier, who has not been easily sacrificed to the will 
or orders of his sovereign, and Mahomet was in no condition to support 
himself by his own power. Besides, Norberg manifestly contradicts himself, 
by affirming in the same page, that the janissaries were irritated against 
Mahomet, and that the sultan stood in dread of his power. 

The king of Sweden was now reduced to the necessity of forming cabals 
in the Ottoman court; and a monarch, who had so lately made kings by his 
Own power, was now seen waiting for audience, and offering memorials and 
petitions which were refused. 

Charles ran through all the ambages of intrigue, like a subject who 
endeavours to make a minister suspected by his master. In this manner he 
acted against Mahomet, and against those who succeeded him. At one time 
he addressed himself to the sultana Valide by means of a Jewess, who had 
admission into the seraglio; at another, he employed one of the eunuchs for 
the same purpose. At length he had recourse to a man who was to mingle 


among the grand seignior’s guards, and, by counterfeiting a person out of 
his senses, to attract the attention of the sultan, and by that means deliver 
into his own hand a memorial from Charles. From all these various 
schemes, the king of Sweden drew only the mortification of seeing himself 
deprived of his thaim; that is to say, of the daily pension which the Porte of 
its generosity had assigned him for his subsistence, and which amounted to 
about one thousand five hundred French livres. The grand vizier, instead of 
remitting this allowance to him as usual, sent him an order, in the form of a 
friendly advice, to quit the grand seignior’s dominions. 

Charles, however, was absolutely determined not to depart, still flattering 
himself with the vain hope, that he should once more re-enter Poland and 
Russia with a powerful army of Turks. Every one knows what was the issue 
of his inflexible boldness in the year 1714, and how he engaged an army of 
janissaries, Spahis, and Tartars, with only himself, his secretaries, his valet 
de chambre, cook, and stable men; that he was taken prisoner in that 
country, where he had been treated with the greatest hospitality; and that he 
at length got back to his own kingdom in the disguise of a courier, after 
having lived five years in Turkey: from all which it remains to be 
acknowledged, that if there was reason in the conduct of this extraordinary 
prince, it was a reason of a very different nature to that of other men. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


Conclusion of the Affairs of Pruth. 


It is necessary in this place to repeat an event already related in the History 
of Charles XII. It happened during the suspension of arms which preceded 
the treaty of Pruth, that two Tartarian soldiers surprised and took prisoners 
two Italian officers belonging to the czar’s army, and sold them to an officer 
of the Turkish janissaries. The vizier being informed of this breach of public 
faith, punished the two Tartars with death. How are we to reconcile this 
severe delicacy with the violation of the law of nations in the person of 
Tolstoy, the czar’s ambassador, whom this very vizier caused to be arrested 
in the streets of Constantinople, and afterwards imprisoned in the castle of 
the Seven Towers? There is always some reason for the contradictions we 
find in the actions of mankind. Baltagi Mahomet was incensed against the 
khan of Tartary, for having opposed the peace he had lately made, and was 
resolved to shew that chieftain that he was his master. 

The treaty was no sooner concluded, than the czar quitted the borders of 
the Pruth, and returned towards his own dominions, followed by a body of 
eight thousand Turks, whom the vizier had sent as an army of observation 
to watch the motions of the Russian army during its march, and also to 
serve as an escort or safeguard to them against the wandering Tartars which 
infested those parts. 

Peter instantly set about accomplishing the treaty, by demolishing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamienska; but the restoring of Azoph, and the 
demolition of the port of Taganroc, met with some difficulties in the 
execution. According to the terms of the treaty it was necessary to 
distinguish the artillery and ammunition which belonged to the Turks in 
Azoph before that place was taken by the czar, from those which had been 
sent thither after it fell into his hands. The governor of the place spun out 
this affair to a tedious length, at which the Porte was greatly incensed, and 
not without reason: the sultan was impatient to receive the keys of Azoph. 
The vizier promised they should be sent from time to time, but the governor 
always found means to delay the delivery of them. Baltagi Mahomet lost 
the good graces of his master, and with them his place. The khan of Tartary 
and his other enemies made such good use of their interest with the sultan, 


that the grand vizier was deposed, several bashas were disgraced at the 
same time; but the grand seignior, well convinced of this minister’s fidelity, 
did not deprive him either of his life or estate, but only sent him to Mytilene 
to take on him the command of that island. This simple removal from the 
helm of affairs (Nov. 1711,), and the continuing to him his fortunes, and 
above all the giving him the command in Mytilene, sufficiently contradicts 
all that Norberg has advanced, to induce us to believe that this vizier had 
been corrupted with the czar’s money. 

Norberg asserts furthermore, that the Bostangi basha, who came to divest 
him of his office, and to acquaint him of the grand seignior’s sentence, 
declared him at the same time, ‘a traitor, one who had disobeyed the orders 
of his sovereign lord, had sold himself to the enemy for money, and was 
found guilty of not having taken proper care of the interests of the king of 
Sweden.’ In the first place, this kind of declarations are not at all in use in 
Turkey: the orders of the grand seignior always being issued privately, and 
executed with secresy. Secondly, if the vizier had been declared a traitor, a 
rebel, and a corrupted person, crimes of this nature would have been 
instantly punished with death in a country where they are never forgiven. 
Lastly, if he was punishable for not having sufficiently attended to the 
interests of the king of Sweden, it is evident that this prince must have had 
such a degree of influence at the Ottoman Porte, as to have made the other 
ministers to tremble, who would consequently have endeavoured to gain his 
good graces; whereas, on the contrary, the basha Jussuf, aga of the 
janissaries, who succeeded Mahomet Baltagi as grand vizier, had the same 
sentiments as his predecessor, in relation to Charles’s conduct, and was so 
far from doing him any service that he thought of nothing but how to get rid 
of so dangerous a guest; and when count Poniatowsky, the companion and 
confidant of that monarch, went to compliment the vizier on his new 
dignity, the latter spoke to him thus. ‘Pagan, I forewarn thee, that if ever I 
find thee hatching any intrigues, I will, upon the first notice, cause thee to 
be thrown into the sea with a stone about thy neck.’ 

This compliment count Poniatowsky himself relates in the memoirs 
which he drew up at my request, and is a sufficient proof of the little 
influence his master had in the Turkish court. All that Norberg has related 
touching the affairs of that empire, appear to come from a prejudiced 
person, and one who was very ill informed of the circumstances he pretends 
to write about. And we may count among the errors of a party-spirit and 


political falsehoods, every thing which this writer advances unsupported by 
proofs, concerning the pretended corruption of a grand vizier, that is, of a 
person who had the disposal of upwards of sixty millions per annum, 
without being subject to the least account. I have now before me the letter 
which count Poniatowsky wrote to King Stanislaus immediately after the 
signing the treaty of Pruth, in which he upbraids Baltagi Mahomet with the 
slight he shewed to the king of Sweden, his dislike to the war, and the 
unsteadiness of his temper; but never once hints the least charge of 
corruption: for he knew too well what the place of grand vizier was, to 
entertain an idea, that the czar was capable of setting a price upon the 
infidelity of the second person in the Ottoman empire. 

Schaffirow and Sheremeto, who remained at Constantinople as hostages 
on the part of the czar for his performance of the treaty, were not used in the 
manner they would have been if known to have purchased this peace, and to 
have joined with the vizier in deceiving his master. They were left to go at 
liberty about the city, escorted by two companies of janissaries. 

The czar’s ambassador Tolstoy having been released from his 
confinement in the Seven Towers, immediately upon the signing of the 
treaty of Pruth, the Dutch and English ministers interposed with the new 
vizier to see the several articles of that treaty put into execution. 

Azoph was at length restored to the Turks, and the fortresses mentioned 
in the treaty were demolished according to stipulation. And now the 
Ottoman Porte, though very little inclinable to interfere in the differences 
between Christian princes, could not without vanity behold himself made 
arbitrator between Russia, Poland, and the king of Sweden; and insisted that 
the czar should withdraw his troops out of Poland, and deliver the Turkish 
empire from so dangerous a neighbour; and, desirous that the Christian 
princes might continually be at war with each other, wished for nothing so 
much as to send Charles home to his own dominions, but all this while had 
not the least intention of furnishing him with an army. The Tartars were still 
for war, as an artificer is willing to seize every opportunity to exercise his 
calling. The janissaries likewise wished to be called into the field, but more 
out of hatred against the Christians, their naturally restless disposition, and 
from a fondness for rapine and licentiousness, than from any other motives. 
Nevertheless, the English and Dutch ministers managed their negotiations 
so well, that they prevailed over the opposite party: the treaty of Pruth was 
confirmed, but with the addition of a new article, by which it was stipulated 


that the czar should withdraw his forces from Poland within three months, 
and that the sultan should immediately send Charles XII. out of his 
dominions. 

We may judge from this new treaty whether the king of Sweden had that 
interest at the Porte which some writers would have us to believe. He was 
evidently sacrificed on this occasion by the new vizier, basha Jussuf, as he 
had been before by Baltagi Mahomet. The historians of his party could find 
no other expedient to colour over this fresh affront, but that of accusing 
Jussuf of having been bribed like his predecessor. Such repeated 
imputations, unsupported by any proofs, are rather the clamours of an 
impotent cabal, than the testimonies of history; but faction, when driven to 
acknowledge facts, will ever be endeavouring to alter circumstances and 
motives; and, unhappily, it is thus that all the histories of our times will be 
handed down to posterity so altered, that they will be unable to distinguish 
truth from falsehoods. 


CHAPTER XxiIl. 


Marriage of the czarowitz. — The marriage of Peter and Catherine publicly 
solemnized. — Catherine finds her brother. 


This unsuccessful campaign of Pruth proved more hurtful to the czar than 
ever the battle of Narva was; for after that defeat he had found means not 
only to retrieve his losses, but also to wrest Ingria out of the hands of 
Charles XII.; but by the treaty of Falksten, in which he consented to give up 
to the sultan his forts and harbours on the Palus Mzotis, he for ever lost his 
projected superiority in the Black Sea. He had besides an infinite deal of 
work on his hands; his new establishments in Russia were to be perfected, 
he had to prosecute his victories over the Swedes, to settle king Augustus 
firmly on the Polish throne, and to manage affairs properly with the several 
powers with whom he was in alliance; but the fatigues he had undergone 
having impaired his health, he was obliged to go to Carlsbad to drink the 
waters of that place. While he was there he gave orders for his troops to 
enter Pomerania, who blockaded Stralsund, and took five other towns in the 
neighbourhood. 

Pomerania is the most northern province of Germany, bounded on the 
east by Prussia and Poland, on the west by Brandenburg, on the south by 
Mecklenburg, and on the north by the Baltic Sea. It has changed masters 
almost every century: Gustavus Adolphus got possession of it in his famous 
thirty years war, and it was afterwards solemnly ceded to the crown of 
Sweden by the treaty of Westphalia: with a reservation of the little bishopric 
of Camin, and a few other small towns lying in Upper Pomerania. The 
whole of this province properly belongs to the elector of Brandenburg, in 
virtue of a family compact made with the dukes of Pomerania, whose 
family being extinct in 1637, consequently by the laws of the empire the 
house of Brandenburg had an undoubted right to the succession; but 
necessity, the first of all laws, occasioned this family compact to be set 
aside by the treaty of Osnaburg; after which, almost the whole of Pomerania 
fell to the lot of the victorious Swedes. 

The czar’s intention was to wrest from Sweden all the provinces that 
crown was possessed of in Germany; and, in order to accomplish his design, 
he found it necessary to enter into a confederacy with the electors of 


Hanover and Brandenburg, and the king of Denmark. Peter drew up the 
several articles of the treaty he projected with these powers, and also a 
complete plan of the necessary operations for rendering him master of 
Pomerania. 

In the meanwhile he went to Torgau, to be present at the nuptials of his 
son the czarowitz Alexis with the princess of Wolfenbuttel (Oct. 23, 1711.), 
sister to the consort of Charles VI. emperor of Germany; nuptials which, in 
the end, proved fatal to his own peace of mind, and to the lives of the 
unfortunate pair. 

The czarowitz was born of the first marriage of Peter the Great to 
Eudocia Lapoukin, to whom he was espoused in 1689: she was at that time 
shut up in the monastery of Susdal; their son Alexis Petrowitz, who was 
born the 1st of March, 1690, was now in his twenty-second year: this prince 
was not then at all known in Europe; a minister, whose memoirs of the court 
of Russia have been printed, says in a letter he writes to his master, dated 
August 25, 1711, that ‘this prince was tall and well made, resembled his 
father greatly, was of an excellent disposition, very pious, had read the 
Bible five times over, took great delight in the ancient Greek historians, 
appeared to have a very quick apprehension and understanding, was well 
acquainted with the mathematics, the art of war, navigation, and hydraulics; 
that he understood the German language, and was then learning the French, 
but that his father would never suffer him to go through a regular course of 
study.’ 

This character is very different from that which the czar himself gives of 
his son some time afterwards, in which we shall see with how much grief he 
reproaches him with faults directly opposite to those good qualities, for 
which this minister seems so much to admire him. 

We must leave posterity, therefore, to determine between the testimony 
of a stranger, who may have formed too slight a judgment, and the 
declaration of a parent, who thought himself under a necessity of sacrificing 
the dictates of nature to the good of his people. If the minister was no better 
acquainted with the disposition of Alexis than he seems to have been with 
his outward form, his evidence will have but little weight; for he describes 
this prince as tall and well made, whereas the memoirs sent me from 
Petersburg say, that he was neither the one nor the other. 

His mother-in-law, Catherine, was not present at his nuptials; for though 
she was already looked upon as czarina, yet she had not been publicly 


acknowledged as such: and moreover, as she had only the title of highness 
given her at the czar’s court, her rank was not sufficiently settled to admit of 
her signing the contract, or to appear at the ceremony in a station befitting 
the consort of Peter the Great. She therefore remained at Thorn in Polish 
Prussia. Soon after the nuptials were celebrated, the czar sent the new- 
married couple away to Wolfenbuttel (Jan. 9, 1712), and brought back the 
czarina to Petersburg with that dispatch and privacy which he observed in 
all his journies. 

Feb. 19, 1712.] Having now disposed of his son, he publicly solemnized 
his own nuptials with Catherine, which had been declared in private before. 
This ceremony was performed with as much magnificence as could be 
expected in a city but yet in its infancy, and from a revenue exhausted by 
the late destructive war against the Turks, and that which he was still 
engaged in against the king of Sweden. The czar gave orders for, and 
assisted himself in, all the preparations for the ceremony, according to the 
usual custom; and Catherine was now publicly declared czarina, in reward 
for having saved her husband and his whole army. 

The acclamations with which this declaration was received at Petersburg 
were sincere: the applauses which subjects confer on the actions of a 
despotic sovereign are generally suspected; but on this occasion they were 
confirmed by the united voice of all the thinking part of Europe, who beheld 
with pleasure, on the one hand, the heir of a vast monarchy with no other 
glory than that of his birth, married to a petty princess; and, on the other 
hand, a powerful conqueror, and a law-giver, publicly sharing his bed and 
his throne with a stranger and a captive, who had nothing to recommend her 
but her merit: and this approbation became more general as the minds of 
men grew more enlightened by that sound philosophy, which has made so 
great a progress in our understandings within these last forty years: a 
philosophy, equally sublime and discerning, which teaches us to pay only 
the exterior respect to greatness and authority, while we reserve our esteem 
and veneration for shining talents and meritorious services. 

And here I think myself under an obligation to relate what I have met 
touching this marriage in the dispatches of count Bassewitz, aulic 
counsellor at Vienna, and long time minister from Holstein at the court of 
Russia; a person of great merit, and whose memory is still held in the 
highest esteem in Germany. In some of his letters he speaks thus: “The 
czarina had not only been the main instrument of procuring the czar that 


reputation which he enjoyed, but was likewise essentially necessary in the 
preservation of his life. This prince was unhappily subject to violent 
convulsion fits, which were thought to be the effects of poison which had 
been given him while he was young. Catherine alone had found the secret 
of alleviating his sufferings by an unwearied assiduity and attention to 
whatever she thought would please him, and made it the whole study of her 
life to preserve a health so valuable to the kingdom and to herself, 
insomuch, that the czar finding he could not live without her, made her the 
companion of his throne and bed.’ I here only repeat the express words of 
the writer himself. 

Fortune, which has furnished us with many extraordinary scenes in this 
part of the world, and who had raised Catherine from the lowest abyss of 
misery and distress to the pinnacle of human grandeur, wrought another 
extraordinary incident in her favour some few years after her marriage with 
the czar, and which I find thus related in a curious manuscript of a person 
who was at that time in the czar’s service, and who speaks of it as a thing to 
which he was eye-witness. 

An envoy from king Augustus to the court of Peter the Great, being on 
his return home through Courland, and having put up at an inn by the way, 
heard the voice of a person who seemed in great distress, and whom the 
people of the house were treating in that insulting manner which is but too 
common on such occasions: the stranger, with a tone of resentment, made 
answer, that they would not dare to use him thus, if he could but once get to 
the speech of the czar, at whose court he had perhaps more powerful 
protectors than they imagined. 

The envoy, upon hearing this, had a curiosity to ask the man some 
questions, and, from certain answers he let fall, and a close examination of 
his face, he thought he found in him some resemblance of the empress 
Catherine; and, when he came to Dresden, he could not forbear writing to 
one of his friends at Petersburg concerning it. This letter, by accident, came 
to the czar’s hands, who immediately sent an order to prince Repnin, then 
governor of Riga, to endeavour to find out the person mentioned in the 
letter. Prince Repnin immediately dispatched a messenger to Mittau, in 
Courland, who, on inquiry, found out the man, and learned that his name 
was Charles Scavronsky; that he was the son of a Lithuanian gentleman, 
who had been killed in the wars of Poland, and had left two children then in 
the cradle, a boy and a girl, who had neither of them received any other 


education than that which simple nature gives to those who are abandoned 
by the world. Scavronsky, who had been parted from his sister while they 
were both infants, knew nothing further of her than that she had been taken 
prisoner in Marienburg, in the year 1704, and supposed her to be still in the 
household of prince Menzikoff, where he imagined she might have made 
some little fortune. 

Prince Repnin, agreeable to the particular orders he had received from 
the czar, caused Scavronsky to be seized, and conducted to Riga, under 
pretence of some crime laid to his charge; and, to give a better colour to the 
matter, at his arrival there, a sham information was drawn up against him, 
and he was soon after sent from thence to Petersburg, under a strong guard, 
with orders to treat him well upon the road. 


When he came to that capital, he was carried to the house of an officer of 
the emperor’s palace, named Shepleff, who, having been previously 
instructed in the part he was to play, drew several circumstances from the 
young man in relation to his condition; and, after some time, told him, that 
although the information, which had been sent up from Riga against him, 
was of a very serious nature, yet he would have justice done him; but that it 
would be necessary to present a petition to his majesty for that purpose; that 
one should accordingly be drawn up in his name, and that he (Shepleff) 
would find means that he should deliver it into the czar’s own hands. 

The next day the czar came to dine with Shepleff, at his own house, who 
presented Scavronsky to him; when his majesty, after asking him abundance 
of questions was convinced, by the natural answers he gave, that he was 
really the czarina’s brother; they had both lived in Livonia, when young, 
and the czar found every thing that Scavronsky said to him, in relation to 
his family affairs, tally exactly with what his wife had told him concerning 
her brother, and the misfortunes which had befallen her and her brother in 
the earlier part of their lives. 

The czar, now satisfied of the truth, proposed the next day to the empress 
to go and dine with him at Shepleff’s; and, when dinner was over, he gave 
orders that the man, whom he had examined the day before, should be 
brought in again. Accordingly he was introduced, dressed in the same 
clothes he had wore while on his journey to Riga; the czar not being willing 
that he should appear in any other garb than what his unhappy 
circumstances had accustomed him to. 


He interrogated him again, in the presence of his wife; and the MS. adds, 
that, at the end, he turned about to the empress, and said these very words: 
— ‘This man is your brother; come hither, Charles, and kiss the hand of the 
empress, and embrace your sister.’ 

The author of this narrative adds further, that the empress fainted away 
with surprise; and that, when she came to herself again, the czar said, 
“There is nothing in this but what is very natural. This gentlemen is my 
brother in-law; if he has merit, we will make something of him; if he has 
not, we must leave him as he is.’ 

I am of opinion, that this speech shews as much greatness as simplicity, 
and a greatness not very common. My author says, that Scavronsky 
remained a considerable time at Shepleff’s house; that the czar assigned him 
a handsome pension, but that he led a very retired life. He carries his 
relation of this adventure no farther, as he made use of it only to disclose 
the secret of Catherine’s brother: but we know, from other authorities, that 
this gentleman was afterwards created a count; that he married a young lady 
of quality, by whom he had two daughters, who were married to two of the 
principal noblemen in Russia. I leave to those, who may be better informed 
of the particulars, to distinguish what is fact in this relation, from what may 
have been added; and shall only say, that the author does not seem to have 
told this story out of a fondness for entertaining his readers with the 
marvellous, since his papers were not intended to be published. He is 
writing freely to a friend, about a thing of which he says he was an eye- 
witness. He may have been mistaken in some circumstances, but the fact 
itself has all the appearance of truth; for if this gentleman had known that 
his sister was raised to so great dignity and power, he would not certainly 
have remained so many years without having made himself known to her. 
And this discovery, however extraordinary it may seem, is certainly not 
more so than the exaltation of Catherine herself; and both the one and the 
other are striking proofs of the force of destiny, and may teach us to be 
cautious how we treat as fabulous several events of antiquity, which perhaps 
are less contradictory to the common order of things, than the adventures of 
this empress. 

The rejoicings made by the czar Peter for his own marriage, and that of 
his son, were not of the nature of those transient amusements which exhaust 
the public treasure, and are presently lost in oblivion. He completed his 
grand foundry for cannon, and finished the admiralty buildings. The 


highways were repaired, several ships built, and others put upon the stocks; 
new canals were dug, and the finishing hand put to the grand warehouses, 
and other public buildings, and the trade of Petersburg began to assume a 
flourishing face. He issued an ordinance for removing the senate from 
Moscow to Petersburg, which was executed in the month of April, 1712. By 
this step he made his new city the capital of the empire, and early he 
employed a number of Swedish prisoners in beautifying this city, whose 
foundation had been laid upon their defeat. 


CHAPTER Xxill. 


Taking of Stetin. — Descent upon Finland. — Event of the year 1712. 


Peter, now seeing himself happy in his own family, and in his state, and 
successful in his war against Charles XII. and in the several negotiations 
which he had entered into with other powers, who were resolved to assist 
him in driving out the Swedes from the continent, and cooping them up for 
ever within the narrow isthmus of Scandinavia, began to turn his views 
entirely towards the north-west coasts of Europe, not laying aside all 
thoughts of the Palus Mezotis, or Black Sea. The keys of Azoph, which had 
been so long withheld from the basha, who was to have taken possession of 
that place for the sultan, his master, were now given up; and, 
notwithstanding all the endeavours of the king of Sweden, the intrigues of 
his friends at the Ottoman Porte, and even some menaces of a new war on 
the part of the Turks, both that nation and the Russian empire continued at 
peace. 

Charles XII. still obstinate in his resolution not to depart from Bender, 
tamely submitted his hopes and fortunes to the caprice of a grand vizier; 
while the czar was threatening all his provinces, arming against him the 
king of Denmark, and the elector of Hanover, and had almost persuaded the 
king of Prussia, and even the Poles and Saxons, to declare openly for him. 

Charles, ever of the same inflexible disposition, behaved in the like 
manner towards his enemies, who now seemed united to overwhelm him, as 
he had done in all his transactions with the Ottoman Porte; and, from his 
lurking-place in the deserts of Bessarabia, defied the czar, the kings of 
Poland, Denmark, and Prussia, the elector of Hanover (soon afterwards king 
of England), and the emperor of Germany, whom he had so greatly 
offended, when he was traversing Silesia with his victorious troops, and 
who now shewed his resentment, by abandoning him to his ill fortune, and 
refused to take under his protection any of those countries, which as yet 
belonged to the Swedes in Germany. 

1712.] It would have been no difficult matter for him to have broken the 
league which was forming against him, would he have consented to cede 
Stetin, in Pomerania, to Frederick (the first) king of Prussia, and elector of 
Brandenburg, who had a lawful claim thereto; but Charles did not then look 


upon Prussia as a power of any consequence: and indeed neither he, nor any 
other person, could at that time foresee, that this petty kingdom, and the 
electorate of Brandenburg, either of which were little better than deserts, 
would one day become formidable. Charles therefore would not listen to 
any proposal of accommodation, but determined rather to stake all than to 
give up any thing, sent orders to the regency of Stockholm, to make all 
possible resistance, both by sea and land: and these orders were obeyed, 
notwithstanding that his dominions were almost exhausted of men and 
money. The senate of Stockholm fitted out a fleet of thirteen ships of the 
line, and every person capable of bearing arms came voluntarily to offer 
their service: in a word, the inflexible courage and pride of Charles seemed 
to be infused into all his subjects, who were almost as unfortunate as their 
master. 

It can hardly be supposed, that Charles’s conduct was formed upon any 
regular plan. He had still a powerful party in Poland, which assisted by the 
Crim Tartars, might indeed have desolated that wretched country, but could 
not have replaced Stanislaus on the throne; and his hope of engaging the 
Ottoman Porte to espouse his cause, or convincing the divan that it was 
their interest to send ten or twelve thousand men to the assistance of his 
friends, under pretence that the czar was supporting his ally, Augustus, in 
Poland, was vain and chimerical. 

Se.] Nevertheless, he continued still at Bender, to wait the issue of these 
vain projects, while the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, were overrunning 
Pomerania. Peter took his wife with him on this expedition. The king of 
Denmark had already made himself master of Stade, a sea-port town in the 
duchy of Bremen, and the united forces of Russia, Saxony, and Denmark, 
were already before Stralsund. 

Oct. 1712.] And now king Stanislaus, seeing the deplorable state of so 
many provinces, the impossibility of his recovering the crown of Poland, 
and the universal confusion occasioned by the inflexibility of Charles, 
called a meeting of the Swedish generals, who were covering Pomerania 
with an army of eleven thousand men, as the last resource they had left in 
those provinces. 

When they were assembled, he proposed to them to make their terms 
with king Augustus, offering himself to be the victim of this reconciliation. 
On this occasion, he made the following speech to them, in the French 
language, which he afterwards left in writing, and which was signed by nine 


general officers, amongst whom happened to be one Patkul, cousin-german 
to the unfortunate Patkul, who lost his life on the wheel, by the order of 
Charles XII. 

‘Having been hitherto the instrument of procuring glory to the Swedish 
arms, I cannot think of proving the cause of their ruin. I therefore declare 
myself ready to sacrifice the crown, and my personal interests, to the 
preservation of the sacred person of their king, as I can see no other method 
of releasing him from the place where he now is.’ 


Having made this declaration (which is here given in his own words), he 
prepared to set out for Turkey, in hopes of being able to soften the inflexible 
temper of his benefactor, by the sacrifice he had made for him. His ill 
fortune would have it, that he arrived in Bessarabia at the very time that 
Charles, after having given his word to the sultan, that he would depart 
from Bender, and having received the necessary remittances for his journey, 
and an escort for his person, took the mad resolution to continue there, and 
opposed a whole army of Turks and Tartars, with only his own domestics. 
The former, though they might easily have killed him, contented themselves 
with taking him prisoner. At this very juncture, Stanislaus arriving, was 
seized himself; so that two Christian kings were prisoners at one time in 
Turkey. 

At this time, when all Europe was in commotion, and that France had 
just terminated a war equally fatal against one part thereof, in order to settle 
the grandson of Lewis XIV. on the throne of Spain, England gave peace to 
France, and the victory gained by Marshal Villars at Denain in Flanders, 
saved that state from its other enemies. France had been, for upwards of a 
century, the ally of Sweden, and it was the interest of the former, that its ally 
should not be stript of his possessions in Germany. Charles, unhappily, was 
at such a distance from his dominions, that he did not even know what was 
transacting in France. 

The regency of Stockholm, by a desperate effort, ventured to demand a 
sum of money from the French court, at a time when its finances were at so 
low an ebb, that Lewis XIV. had hardly money enough to pay his household 
servants. Count Sparre was sent with a commission to negotiate this loan, in 
which it was not to be supposed he would succeed. However, on his arrival 
at Versailles, he represented to the marquis de Torci the inability of the 
regency to pay the little army which Charles had still remaining in 


Pomerania, and which was ready to break up and dispute of itself on 
account of the long arrears due to the men; and that France was on the point 
of beholding the only ally she had left, deprived of those provinces which 
were so necessary to preserve the balance of power; that indeed his master, 
Charles, had not been altogether so attentive to the interests of France in the 
course of his conquests as might have been expected, but that the 
magnanimity of Lewis XIV. was at least equal to the misfortunes of his 
royal brother and ally. The French minister, in answer to this speech, so 
effectually set forth the incapacity of his court to furnish the requested 
succours, that count Sparre despaired of success. 

It so happened, however, that a private individual did that which Sparre 
had lost all hopes of obtaining. There was at that time in Paris, a banker, 
named Samuel Bernard, who had accumulated an immense fortune by 
making remittances for the government to foreign countries, and other 
private contracts. This man was intoxicated with a species of pride very 
rarely to be met with from people of his profession. He was immoderately 
fond of every thing that made an éclat, and knew very well, that one time or 
another the government would repay with interest those who hazarded their 
fortune to supply its exigencies. Count Sparre went one day to dine with 
him, and took care to flatter his foible so well, that before they rose from 
table the banker put six hundred thousand livres into his hand; and then 
immediately waiting on the marquis de Torci, he said to him— ‘I have lent 
the crown of Sweden six hundred thousand livres in your name, which you 
must repay me when you are able.’ 

Count Steinbock, who at that time commanded Charles’s army in 
Pomerania, little expected so seasonable a supply; and seeing his troops 
ready to mutiny, to whom he had nothing to give but promises, and that the 
storm was gathering fast upon him, and being, moreover, apprehensive of 
being surrounded by the three different armies of Russia, Denmark, and 
Saxony, desired a cessation of arms, on the supposition that Stanislaus’ 
abdication would soften the obstinacy of Charles, and that the only way left 
him to save the forces under his command, was by spinning out the time in 
negotiations. He therefore dispatched a courier to Bender, to represent to the 
king of Sweden the desperate state of his finances and affairs, and the 
situation of the army, and to acquaint him that he had under these 
circumstances, found himself necessitated to apply for a cessation of arms, 
which he should think himself very happy to obtain. The courier had not 


been dispatched above three days, and Stanislaus was not yet set out on his 
journey to Bender, when Steinbock received the six hundred thousand livres 
from the French banker above-mentioned; a sum, which was at that time an 
immense treasure in a country so desolated. Thus unexpectedly reinforced 
with money, which is the grand panacea for all disorders of state, Steinbock 
found means to revive the drooping spirits of his soldiery; he supplied them 
with all they wanted, raised new recruits, and in a short time saw himself at 
the head of twelve thousand men, and dropping his former intention of 
procuring a suspension of arms, he sought only for an opportunity of 
engaging the enemy. 

This was the same Steinbock, who in the year 1710, after the defeat of 
Pultowa, had revenged the Swedes on the Danes by the eruption he made 
into Scania, where he marched against and engaged them with only a few 
militia, whom he had hastily gathered together, with their arms slung round 
them with ropes, and totally defeated the enemy. He was, like all the other 
generals of Charles XII. active and enterprising; but his valour was sullied 
by his brutality: as an instance of which, it will be sufficient to relate, that 
having, after an engagement with the Russians, given orders to kill all the 
prisoners, and perceiving a Polish officer in the service of the czar, who had 
caught hold on king Stanislaus’ stirrup, then on horseback, in order to save 
his life, he, Steinbock, shot him dead with his pistol in that prince’s arms, as 
has been already mentioned in the life of Charles XII. and king Stanislaus 
has declared to the author of this History, that had he not been withheld by 
his respect and gratitude to the king of Sweden, he should immediately have 
shot Steinbock dead upon the spot. 

Dec. 9, 1712.] General Steinbock now marched by the way of Wismar to 
meet the combined forces of the Russians, Danes, and Saxons, and soon 
found himself near the Danish and Saxon army, which was advanced before 
that of the Russians about the distance of three leagues. The czar sent three 
couriers, one after another, to the king of Denmark, beseeching him to wait 
his coming up, and thereby avoid the danger which threatened him, if he 
attempted to engage the Swedes with an equality of force; but the Danish 
monarch, not willing to share with any one the honour of a victory which he 
thought sure, advanced to meet the Swedish general, whom he attacked near 
a place called Gadebusch. This day’s affair gave a further proof of the 
natural enmity that subsisted between the Swedes and Danes. The officers 


of these two nations fought with most unparalleled inveteracy against each 
other, and neither side would desist till death terminated the dispute. 

Steinbock gained a complete victory before the Russian army could 
come up to the assistance of the Danes, and the next day received an order 
from his master, Charles, to lay aside all thoughts of a suspension of arms, 
who, at the same time, upbraided him for having entertained an idea so 
injurious to his honour, and for which he told him he could make no 
reparation, but by conquering or perishing. Steinbock had happily obviated 
the orders and the reproach by the victory he had gained. 

But this victory was like that which had formerly brought such a 
transient consolation to king Augustus, when in the torrent of his 
misfortunes he gained the battle of Calish against the Swedes, who were 
conquerors in every other place, and which only served to aggravate his 
situation, as this of Gadebusch only procrastinated the ruin of Steinbock and 
his army. 

When the king of Sweden received the news of Steinbock’s success, he 
looked upon his affairs as retrieved, and even flattered himself with hopes 
to engage the Ottoman Porte to declare for him, who at that time seemed 
disposed to come to a new rupture with the czar: full of these fond 
imaginations, he sent orders to general Steinbock to fall upon Poland, being 
still ready to believe, upon the least shadow of success, that the day of 
Narva, and those in which he gave laws to his enemies, were again returned. 
But unhappily he too soon found these flattering hopes utterly blasted by 
the affair of Bender, and his own captivity amongst the Turks. 

The whole fruits of the victory at Gadebusch were confined to the 
surprising in the night-time, and reducing to ashes, the town of Altena, 
inhabited by traders and manufacturers, a place wholly defenceless, and 
which, not having been in arms, ought, by all the laws of war and nations, 
to have been spared; however, it was utterly destroyed, several of the 
inhabitants perished in the flames, others escaped with their lives, but 
naked, and a number of old men, women, and children, perished with the 
cold and fatigue they suffered, at the gates of Hamburg. Such has too often 
been the fate of several thousands of men for the quarrels of two only; and 
this cruel advantage was the only one gained by Steinbock; for the 
Russians, Danes, and Saxons pursued him so closely, that he was obliged to 
beg for an asylum in Toningen, a fortress in the duchy of Holstein, for 
himself and army. 


This duchy was at that time subjected to the most cruel ravages of any 
part of the North, and its sovereign was the most miserable of all princes. 
He was nephew to Charles XII. and it was on his father’s account, who had 
married Charles’s sister, that that monarch carried his arms even into the 
heart of Copenhagen, before the battle of Narva, and for whom he likewise 
made the treaty of Travendahl, by which the dukes of Holstein were 
restored to their rights. 

This country was in part the cradle of the Cimbri, and of the old 
Normans, who overrun the province of Neustria, in France, and conquered 
all England, Naples, and Sicily; and yet, at this present time, no state 
pretends less to make conquests than this part of the ancient Cimbrica 
Chersonesus, which consists only of two petty duchies; namely, that of 
Sleswic, belonging in common to the king of Denmark and the duke of 
Holstein, and that of Gottorp, appertaining to the duke alone. Sleswic is a 
sovereign principality; Holstein is a branch of the German empire, called 
the Roman empire. 

The king of Denmark, and the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, were of the 
same family; but the duke, nephew to Charles XII. and presumptive heir to 
his crown, was the natural enemy of the king of Denmark, who had 
endeavoured to crush him in the very cradle. One of his father’s brothers, 
who was bishop of Lubec, and administrator of the dominions of his 
unfortunate ward, now beheld himself in the midst of the Swedish army, 
whom he durst not succour, and those of Russia, Denmark, and Saxony, that 
threatened his country with daily destruction. Nevertheless, he thought 
himself obliged to try to save Charles’s army, if he could do it without 
irritating the king of Denmark, who had made himself master of his country, 
which he exhausted, by raising continual contributions. 

This bishop and administrator was entirely governed by the famous 
baron Gortz, the most artful and enterprising man of his age, endowed with 
a genius amazingly penetrating, and fruitful in every resource: with talents 
equal to the boldest and most arduous attempts; he was as insinuating in his 
negotiations as he was hardy in his projects; he had the art of pleasing and 
persuading in the highest degree, and knew how to captivate all hearts by 
the vivacity of his genius, after he had won them by the softness of his 
eloquence. He afterwards gained the same ascendant over Charles XII. 
which he had then over the bishop; and all the world knows, that he paid 


with his life the honour he had of governing the most ungovernable and 
obstinate prince that ever sat upon a throne. 

Gortz had a private conference with general Steinbock, at which he 
promised to deliver him up the fortress of Toningen, without exposing the 
bishop administrator, his master, to any danger: and, at the same time, gave 
the strongest assurances to the king of Denmark, that he would defend the 
place to the uttermost. In this manner are almost all negotiations carried on, 
affairs of state being of a very different nature from those of private 
persons; the honour of ministers consisting wholly in success, and those of 
private persons in the observance of their promises. 

General Steinbock presented himself before Toningen: the commandant 
refused to open the gates to him, and by this means put it out of the king of 
Denmark’s power to allege any cause of complaint against the bishop 
administrator; but Gortz causes an order to be given in the name of the 
young duke, a minor, to suffer the Swedish army to enter the town. The 
secretary of the cabinet, named Stamke, signs this order in the name of the 
duke of Holstein: by this means Gortz preserves the honour of an infant 
who had not as yet any power to issue orders; and he at once serves the king 
of Sweden, to whom he was desirous to make his court, and the bishop 
administrator his master, who appeared not to have consented to the 
admission of the Swedish troops. The governor of Toningen, who was 
easily gained, delivered up the town to the Swedes, and Gortz excused 
himself as well as he could to the king of Denmark, by protesting that the 
whole had been transacted without his consent. 

The Swedes retired partly within the walls, and partly under the cannon 
of the town: but this did not save them: for general Steinbock was obliged 
to surrender himself prisoner of war, together with his whole army, to the 
number of eleven thousand men, in the same manner as about sixteen 
thousand of their countrymen had done at the battle of Pultowa. 

By this convention it was agreed, that Steinbock with his officers and 
men might be ransomed or exchanged. The price for the general’s ransom 
was fixed at eight thousand German crowns; a very trifling sum, but which 
Steinbock however was not able to raise; so that he remained a prisoner in 
Copenhagen till the day of his death. 

The territories of Holstein now remained at the mercy of the incensed 
conqueror. The young duke became the object of the king of Denmark’s 


vengeance, and was fated to pay for the abuse which Gortz had made of his 
name: thus did the ill fortune of Charles XII. fall upon all his family. 

Gortz perceiving his projects thus dissipated, and being still resolved to 
act a distinguished part in the general confusion of affairs, recalled to mind 
a scheme which he had formed to establish a neutrality in the Swedish 
territories in Germany. 

The king of Denmark was ready to take possession of Toningen; George, 
elector of Hanover, was about to seize Bremen and Verden, with the city of 
Stade; the new-made king of Prussia, Frederick William, cast his views 
upon Stetin, and czar Peter was preparing to make himself master of 
Finland; and all the territories of Charles XII. those of Sweden excepted, 
were going to become the spoils of those who wanted to share them. How 
then could so many different interests be rendered compatible with a 
neutrality? Gortz entered into negotiation at one and the same time with all 
the several princes who had any views in this partition; he continued night 
and day passing from one province to the other; he engaged the governor of 
Bremen and Verden to put those two duchies into the hands of the elector of 
Hanover by way of sequestration, so that the Danes should not take 
possession of them for themselves: he prevailed with the king of Prussia to 
accept jointly with the duke of Holstein, of the sequestration of Stetin and 
Wismar, in consideration of which, the king of Denmark was to act nothing 
against Holstein, and was not to enter Toningen. It was most certainly a 
strange way of serving Charles XII. to put his towns into the hands of those 
who might choose if they would ever restore them; but Gortz, by delivering 
these places to them as pledges, bound them to a neutrality, at least for some 
time; and he was in hopes to be able afterwards to bring Hanover and 
Brandenburg to declare for Sweden: he prevailed on the king of Prussia 
whose ruined dominions stood in need of peace, to enter into his views, and 
in short he found means to render himself necessary to all these princes, and 
disposed of the possessions of Charles XII. like a guardian, who gives up 
one part of his ward’s estate to preserve the other, and of a ward incapable 
of managing his affairs himself; and all this without any regular authority or 
commission, or other warrant for his conduct, than full powers given him by 
the bishop of Lubec, who had no authority to grant such powers from 
Charles himself. 

Such was the baron de Gortz, and such his actions, which have not 
hitherto been sufficiently known. There have been instances of an 


Oxenstiern, a Richlieu, and an Alberoni, influencing the affairs of all parts 
of Europe; but that the privy counsellor of a bishop of Lubec should do the 
same as they, without his conduct being avowed by any one, is a thing 
hitherto unheard of. 

June, 1713.] Nevertheless he succeeded to his wishes in the beginning; 
for he made a treaty with the king of Prussia, by which that monarch 
engaged, on condition of keeping Stetin in sequestration, to preserve the 
rest of Pomerania for Charles XII. In virtue of this treaty, Gortz made a 
proposal to the governor of Pomerania, Meyerfeld, to give up the fortress of 
Stetin to the king of Prussia for the sake of peace, thinking that the Swedish 
governor of Stetin would prove as easy to be persuaded as the Holsteiner 
who had the command of Toningen; but the officers of Charles XII. were 
not accustomed to obey such orders. Meyerfeld made answer, that no one 
should enter Stetin but over his dead body and the ruins of the place, and 
immediately sent notice to his master of the strange proposal. The 
messenger at his arrival found Charles prisoner at Demirtash, in 
consequence of his adventure at Bender, and it was doubtful, at that time, 
whether he would not remain all his life in confinement in Turkey, or else 
be banished to some of the islands in the Archipelago, or some part of Asia 
under the dominion of the Ottoman Porte. However Charles from his prison 
sent the same orders to Meyerfeld, as he had before done to Steinbock; 
namely, rather to perish than to submit to his enemies, and even 
commanded him to take his inflexibility for his example. 

Gortz, finding that the governor of Stetin had broke in upon his 
measures, and would neither hearken to a neutrality nor a sequestration, 
took it into his head, not only to sequester the town of Stetin of his own 
authority, but also the city of Stralsund, and found means to make the same 
kind of treaty (June, 1713,) with the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, for 
that place, which he had done with the elector of Brandenburg for Stetin. He 
clearly saw how impossible it would be for the Swedes to keep possession 
of those places without either men or money, while their king was a captive 
in Turkey, and he thought himself sure of turning aside the scourge of war 
from the North by means of these sequestrations. The king of Denmark 
himself at length gave into the projects of Gortz: the latter had gained an 
entire ascendant over prince Menzikoff, the czar’s general and favourite, 
whom he had persuaded that the duchy of Holstein must be ceded to his 
master, and flattered the czar with the prospect of opening a canal from 


Holstein into the Baltic Sea; an enterprise perfectly conformable to the 
inclination and views of this royal founder: and, above all, he laboured to 
insinuate to him, that he might obtain a new increase of power, by 
condescending to become one of the powers of the empire, which would 
entitle him to a vote in the diet of Ratisbon, a right that he might afterwards 
for ever maintain by that of arms. 

In a word, no one could put on more different appearances, adapt himself 
to more opposite interests, or act a more complicated part, than did this 
skilful negotiator; he even went so far as to engage prince Menzikoff to ruin 
the very town of Stetin, which he was endeavouring to save; and in which, 
at length, to his misfortune, he succeeded but too well. 

When the king of Prussia saw a Russian army before Stetin, he found 
that place would be lost to him, and remain in the possession of the czar. 
This was just what Gortz expected and waited for. Prince Menzikoff was in 
want of money; Gortz got the king of Prussia to lend him four hundred 
thousand crowns: he afterwards sent a message to the governor of the place, 
to know of him — whether he would rather choose to see Stetin in ashes, 
and under the dominion of Russia, or to trust it in the hands of the king of 
Prussia, who would engage to restore it to the king, his master? — The 
commandant at length suffered himself to be persuaded, and gave up the 
place, which Menzikoff entered; and, in consideration of the four hundred 
thousand crowns, delivered it afterwards, together with all the territories 
thereto adjoining, into the hands of the king of Prussia, who, for form’s 
sake, left therein two battalions of the troops of Holstein, and has never 
since restored that part of Pomerania. 

From this period, the second king of Prussia, successor to a weak and 
prodigal father, laid the foundation of that greatness, to which his state has 
since arrived by military discipline and economy. 

The baron de Gortz, who put so many springs in motion, could not, 
however, succeed in prevailing on the Danes to spare the duchy of Holstein, 
or forbear taking possession of Toningen. He failed in what appeared to 
have been his first object, though he succeeded in all his other views, and 
particularly in that of making himself the most important personage of the 
North, which, indeed, was his principal object. 

The elector of Hanover then had secured to himself Bremen and Verden, 
of which Charles XII. was now stripped. The Saxon army was before 
Wismar (Sept. 1715); Stetin was in the hands of the king of Prussia; the 


Russians were ready to lay siege to Stralsund, in conjunction with the 
Saxons; and these latter had already landed in the island of Rugen, and the 
czar, in the midst of the numberless negotiations on all sides, while others 
were disputing about neutralities and partitions, makes a descent upon 
Finland. After having himself pointed the artillery against Stralsund, he left 
the rest to the care of his allies and prince Menzikoff, and, embarking in the 
month of May, on the Baltic Sea, on board a ship of fifty guns, which he 
himself caused to be built at Petersburg, he sailed for the coast of Finland, 
followed by a fleet of ninety-two whole, and one hundred and ten half- 
gallies, having on board near sixteen thousand troops. He made his descent 
at Elsingford, (May 22. N. S. 1713.) the most southern part of that cold and 
barren country, lying in 61 degrees north latitude; and, notwithstanding the 
numberless difficulties he had to encounter, succeeded in his design. He 
caused a feint attack to be made on one side of the harbour, while he landed 
his troops on the other, and took possession of the town. He then made 
himself master of Abo, Borgo, and the whole coast. The Swedes now 
seemed not to have one resource left; for it was at this very time, that their 
army, under the command of general Steinbock, was obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war at Toningen. 


These repeated disasters which befel Charles, were, as we have already 
shewn, followed by the loss of Bremen, Verden, Stetin, and a part of 
Pomerania; and that prince himself, with his ally and friend, Stanislaus, 
were afterwards both prisoners in Turkey: nevertheless, he was not to be 
undeceived in the flattering notion he had entertained of returning to 
Poland, at the head of an Ottoman army, replacing Stanislaus on the throne, 
and once again making his enemies tremble. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Successes of Peter the Great. — Return of Charles XII. into his own 
dominions. 


1713. 


Peter, while he was following the course of his conquests, completed the 
establishment of his navy, brought twelve thousand families to settle in 
Petersburg, kept all his allies firm to his person and fortunes, not 
withstanding they had all different interests and opposite views; and with 
his fleet kept in awe all the sea-ports of Sweden, on the gulfs of Finland and 
Bothnia. 

Prince Galitzin, one of his land-generals, whom he had formed himself, 
as he had done all his other officers, advanced from Elsingford, where the 
czar had made his descent, into the midst of the country, near the village of 
Tavasthus, which was a post that commanded the gulf of Bothnia, and was 
defended by a few Swedish regiments, and about eight thousand militia. In 
this situation, a battle was unavoidable, (Mar. 13, 1714.) the event of which 
proved favourable to the Russians, who entirely routed the whole Swedish 
army, and penetrated as far as Vaza, so that they were now masters of about 
eighty leagues of country. 

The Swedes were still in possession of a fleet, with which they kept the 
sea. Peter had, for a considerable time, waited with impatience for an 
opportunity of establishing the reputation of his new marine. Accordingly 
he set out from Petersburg, and having got together a fleet of sixteen ships 
of the line, and one hundred and eighty galleys, fit for working among the 
rocks and shoals that surround the island of Aland, and the other islands in 
the Baltic Sea, bordering upon the Swedish coast, he fell in with the fleet of 
that nation near their own shores. This armament greatly exceeded his in the 
largeness of the ships, but was inferior in the number of galleys, and more 
proper for engaging in the open sea, than among rocks, or near the shore. 
The advantage the czar had in this respect was entirely owing to himself: he 
served in the rank of rear-admiral on board his own fleet, and received all 
the necessary orders from admiral Apraxin. Peter resolved to make himself 
master of the island of Aland, which lies only twelve leagues off the 


Swedish coast; and, though obliged to pass full in view of the enemy’s fleet, 
he effected this bold and hazardous enterprise. His galleys forced a passage 
through the enemy, whose cannon did not fire low enough to hurt them, and 
entered Aland; but as that coast is almost surrounded with rocks, the czar 
caused eighty small galleys to be transported by men over a point of land, 
and launched into the sea, at a place called Hango, where his large ships 
were at anchor. Erenschild, the Swedish rear-admiral, thinking that he might 
easily take or sink all these galleys, stood in shore, in order to reconnoitre 
their situation, but was received with so brisk a fire from the Russian fleet, 
that most of his men were killed or wounded; and all the galleys and praams 
he had brought with him were taken, together with his own ship. (Aug. 8.) 
The admiral himself endeavoured to escape in a boat, but being wounded, 
was obliged to surrender himself prisoner, and was brought on board the 
galley where the czar was, navigating it himself. The scattered remains of 
the Swedish fleet made the best of their way home; and the news of this 
accident threw all Stockholm into confusion, which now began to tremble 
for its own safety. 

Much about the same time, colonel Scouvalow Neuschlof attacked the 
only remaining fortress on the western side of Finland, and made himself 
master of it, after a most obstinate resistance on the part of the besieged. 

This affair of Aland was, next to that of Pultowa, the most glorious that 
had ever befallen the arms of Peter the Great, who now saw himself master 
of Finland, the government of which he committed to prince Galitzin, and 
returned to Petersburg (Sept. 15.), victorious over the whole naval force of 
Sweden, and more than ever respected by his allies; the stormy season now 
approaching, not permitting him to remain longer with his ships in the 
Finlandish and Bothnic seas. His good fortune also brought him back to his 
capital, just as the czarina was brought to bed of a princess, who died, 
however, about a year afterwards. He then instituted the order of St. 
Catherine, in honour of his consort, and celebrated the birth of his daughter 
by a triumphal entry, which was of all the festivals to which he had 
accustomed his subjects, that which they held in the greatest esteem. This 
ceremony was ushered in by bringing nine Swedish galleys, and seven 
praams filled with prisoners, and rear-admiral Erenschild’s own ship, into 
the harbour of Cronstadt. 

The cannon, colours, and standards, taken in the expedition to Finland, 
and which had come home in the Russian admiral’s ship, were brought on 


this occasion to Petersburg, and entered that metropolis in order of battle. A 
triumphal arch, which the czar had caused to be erected, and which, as 
usual, was made from a model of his own, was decorated with the insignia 
of his conquests. Under this arch the victors marched in procession, with 
admiral Apraxin, at their head; then followed the czar in quality of rear- 
admiral, and the other officers according to their several ranks. They were 
all presented one after another to the vice-admiral Rodamonoski, who, at 
this ceremony represented the sovereign. This temporary vice-emperor 
distributed gold medals amongst all the officers, and others of silver to the 
soldiers and sailors. The Swedish prisoners likewise passed under the 
triumphal arch, and admiral Erenschild followed immediately after the czar, 
his conqueror. When they came to the place where the vice-czar was seated 
on his throne, admiral Apraxin presented to him rear-admiral Peter, who 
demanded to be made vice-admiral, in reward for his services. It was then 
put to the vote, if his request should be granted; and it may easily be 
conceived that he had the majority on his side. 

After this ceremony was over, which filled every heart with joy, and 
inspired every mind with emulation, with a love for his country, and a thirst 
of fame, the czar made the following speech to those present: a speech 
which deserves to be transmitted to the latest posterity. 

‘Countrymen and friends! what man is there among you, who could have 
thought, twenty years ago, that we should one day fight together on the 
Baltic Sea, in ships built by our own hands; and that we should establish 
settlements in countries conquered by our own labours and valour? — 
Greece is said to have been the ancient seat of the arts and sciences: they 
afterwards took up their abode in Italy, from whence they spread themselves 
through every part of Europe. It is now our tur to call them ours, if you 
will second my designs, by joining study to obedience. The arts circulate in 
this globe, as the blood does in the human body; and perhaps they may 
establish their empire amongst us, on their return back to Greece, their 
mother country; and I even venture to hope, that we may one day put the 
most civilized nations to the blush, by our noble labours and the solid glory 
resulting therefrom.’ 

Here is the true substance of this speech, so every way worthy of a great 
founder, and which has lost its chief beauties in this, and every other 
translation; but the principal merit of this eloquent harangue is, its having 


been spoken by a victorious monarch, at once the founder and lawgiver of 
his empire. 

The old boyards listened to this speech with greater regret for the 
abolition of their ancient customs, than admiration of their master’s glory; 
but the young ones could not hear him without tears of joy. 

The splendour of these times were further heightened by the return of the 
Russian ambassadors from Constantinople, (Sept. 15, 1714.) with a 
confirmation of the peace with the Turks: an ambassador sent by Sha 
Hussein from Persia, had arrived some time before with a present to the 
czar of an elephant and five lions. He received, at the same time, an 
ambassador from Mahomet Babadir, khan of the Usbeck Tartars, requesting 
his protection against another tribe of Tartars; so that both extremities of 
Asia and Europe seemed to join to offer him homage, and add to his glory. 

The regency of Stockholm, driven to despair by the desperate situation 
of their affairs, and the absence of their sovereign, who seemed to have 
abandoned his dominions, had come to a resolution no more to consult him 
in relation to their proceedings; and, immediately after the victory the czar 
gained over their navy, they sent to the conqueror to demand a passport, for 
an officer charged with proposals of peace. The passport was sent; but, just 
as the person appointed to carry on the negotiation was on the point of 
setting out, the princess Ulrica Eleonora, sister to Charles XII. received 
advice from the king her brother, that he was preparing, at length, to quit 
Turkey, and return home to fight his own battles. Upon this news the 
regency did not dare to send the negotiator (whom they had already 
privately named) to the czar; and, therefore, resolved to support their ill- 
fortune till the arrival of Charles to retrieve it. 

In effect, Charles, after a stay of five years and some months in Turkey, 
set out from that kingdom in the latter end of October, 1714. Every one 
knows that he observed the same singularity in his journey, which 
characterized all the actions of his life. He arrived at Stralsund the 22d of 
November following. As soon as he got there, baron de Gortz came to pay 
his court to him; and, though he had been the instrument of one part of his 
misfortunes, yet he justified his conduct with so much art, and filled the 
imagination of Charles with such flattering hopes, that he gained his 
confidence, as he had already done that of every other minister and prince 
with whom he had entered into any negotiations. In short, he made him 
believe, that means might be found to draw off the czar’s allies, and thereby 


procure an honourable peace, or at least to carry on the war upon an equal 
footing; and from this time Gortz gained a greater ascendancy over the 
mind of the king of Sweden than ever count Piper had. 

The first thing which Charles did after his arrival at Stralsund was to 
demand a supply of money from the citizens of Stockholm, who readily 
parted with what little they had left, as not being able to refuse any thing to 
a king, who asked only to bestow, who lived as hard as the meanest soldier, 
and exposed his life equally in defence of his country. His misfortunes, his 
captivity, his return to his dominions, so long deprived of his presence, were 
arguments which prepossessed alike his own subjects and foreigners in his 
favour, who could not forbear at once to blame and admire, to 
compassionate and to assist him. His reputation was of a kind totally 
differing from that of Peter the Great: it consisted not in cherishing the arts 
and sciences, in enacting laws, in establishing a form of government, nor in 
introducing commerce among his subjects; it was confined entirely to his 
own person. He placed his chief merit in a valour superior to what is 
commonly called courage. He defended his dominions with a greatness of 
soul equal to that valour, and aimed only to inspire other nations with awe 
and respect for him: hence he had more partizans than allies. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


State of Europe at the return of Charles XII. Siege of Stralsund. 


When Charles XII. returned to his dominions in the year 1714, he found the 
state of affairs in Europe very different from that in which he had left them. 
Queen Anne of England was dead, after having made peace with France. 
Lewis XIV. had secured the monarchy of Spain for his grandson the duke of 
Anjou, and had obliged the emperor Charles VI. and the Dutch to agree to a 
peace, which their situation rendered necessary to them; so that the affairs 
of Europe had put on altogether a new face. 

Those of the north had undergone a still greater change. Peter was 
become sole arbiter in that part of the world: the elector of Hanover, who 
had been called to fill the British throne, had views of extending his 
territories in Germany, at the expense of Sweden, who had never had any 
possessions in that country, but since the reign of the great Gustavus. The 
king of Denmark aimed at recovering Scania, the best province of Sweden, 
which had formerly belonged to the Danes. The king of Prussia, as heir to 
the dukes of Pomerania, laid claim to a part of that province. On the other 
hand, the Holstein family, oppressed by the king of Denmark, and the duke 
of Mecklenburg, almost at open war with his subjects, were suing to Peter 
the Great to take them under his protection. The king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, was desirous to have the duchy of Courland annexed to Poland; so 
that, from the Elbe to the Baltic Sea, Peter the First was considered as the 
support of the several crowned heads, as Charles XII. had been their 
greatest terror. 

Many negotiations were set on foot after the return of Charles to his 
dominions, but nothing had been done. That prince thought he could raise a 
sufficient number of ships of war and privateers, to put a stop to the rising 
power of the czar by sea; with respect to the land war, he depended upon his 
own valour; and Gortz, who was on a sudden become his prime minister, 
persuaded him, that he might find means to defray the expense, by coining 
copper money, to be taken at ninety-six times less than its real value, a thing 
unparalleled in the histories of any state; but in the month of April, 1715, 
the first Swedish privateers that put to sea were taken by the czar’s men of 
war, and a Russian army marched into the heart of Pomerania. 


The Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, now sat down with their united forces 
before Stralsund, and Charles XII. beheld himself returned from his 
confinement at Demirtash and Demirtoca on the Black Sea, only to be more 
closely pent up on the borders of the Baltic. 

We have already shewn, in the history of this extraordinary man, with 
what haughty and unembarrassed resolution he braved the united forces of 
his enemies in Stralsund; and shall therefore, in this place, only add a single 
circumstance, which, though trivial, may serve to shew the peculiarity of his 
character. The greatest part of his officers having been either killed or 
wounded during the siege, the duty fell hard upon the few who were left. 
Baron de Reichel, a colonel, having sustained a long engagement upon the 
ramparts, and being tired out by repeated watchings and fatigues, had 
thrown himself upon a bench to take a little repose; when he was called up 
to mount guard again upon the ramparts. As he was dragging himself along, 
hardly able to stand, and cursing the obstinacy of the king his master, who 
subjected all those about him to such insufferable and fruitless fatigues, 
Charles happened to overhear him. Upon which, stripping off his own 
cloak, he spread it on the ground before him, saying, ‘My dear Reichel, you 
are quite spent; come, I have had an hour’s sleep, which has refreshed me, 
I'll take the guard for you, while you finish your nap, and will wake you 
when I think it is time;’ and so saying, he wrapt the colonel up in his cloak; 
and, notwithstanding all his resistance, obliged him to lie down to sleep, 
and mounted the guard himself. 

It was during this siege that the elector of Hanover, lately made king of 
England, purchased of the king of Denmark the province of Bremen and 
Verden, with the city of Stade, (Oct. 1715.) which the Danes had taken from 
Charles XII. This purchase cost king George eight hundred thousand 
German crowns. In this manner were the dominions of Charles bartered 
away, while he defended the city of Stralsund, inch by inch, till at length 
nothing was left of it but a heap of ruins, which his officers compelled him 
to leave; (Dec. 1713.) and, when he was in a place of safety, general Ducker 
delivered up those ruins to the king of Prussia. 

Some time afterwards, Ducker, being presented to Charles, that monarch 
reproached him with having capitulated with his enemies; when Ducker 
replied, ‘I had too great a regard for your majesty’s honour, to continue to 
defend a place which you was obliged to leave.” However the Prussians 


continued in possession of it no longer than the year 1721, when they gave 
it up at the general peace. 

During the siege of Stralsund, Charles received another mortification, 
which would have been still more severe, if his heart had been as sensible to 
the emotions of friendship, as it was to those of fame and honour. His prime 
minister, count Piper, a man famous throughout all Europe, and of unshaken 
fidelity to his prince (notwithstanding the assertions of certain rash persons, 
or the authority of a mistaken writer): this Piper, I say, had been the victim 
of his master’s ambition ever since the battle of Pultowa. As there was as 
that time no cartel for the exchange of prisoners subsisting between the 
Russians and Swedes, he had remained in confinement at Moscow; and 
though he had not been sent into Siberia, as the other prisoners were, yet his 
situation was greatly to be pitied. The czar’s finances at that time were not 
managed with so much fidelity as they ought to be, and his many new 
establishments required an expense which he could with difficulty answer. 
In particular, he owed a considerable sum of money to the Dutch, on 
account of two of their merchant-ships which had been burnt on the coast of 
Finland, in the descent the czar had made on that country. Peter pretended 
that the Swedes were to make good the damage, and wanted to engage 
count Piper to charge himself with this debt: accordingly he was sent for 
from Moscow to Petersburg, and his liberty was offered him, in case he 
could draw upon Sweden letters of exchange to the amount of sixty 
thousand crowns. It is said he actually did draw bills for this sum upon his 
wife at Stockholm, but that she being unable or unwilling to take them up, 
they were returned, and the king of Sweden never gave himself the least 
concern about paying the money. Be this as it may, count Piper was closely 
confined in the castle of Schlusselburg, where he died the year after, at the 
age of seventy. His remains were sent to the king of Sweden, who gave 
them a magnificent burial; a vain and melancholy return to an old servant, 
for a life of suffering, and so deplorable an end! 

Peter was satisfied with having got possession of Livonia, Esthonia, 
Carelia, and Ingria, which he looked upon as his own provinces, and to 
which he had, moreover, added almost all Finland, which served as a kind 
of pledge, in case his enemies should conclude a peace. He had married one 
of his nieces to Charles Leopold, duke of Mecklenburg, in the month of 
April of the same year, (1715.) so that all the sovereigns of the north were 
now either his allies or his creatures. In Poland, he kept the enemies of king 


Augustus in awe; one of his armies, consisting of about eight thousand men, 
having, without any loss, quelled several of those confederacies, which are 
so frequent in that country of liberty and anarchy: on the other hand, the 
Turks, by strictly observing their treaties, left him at full liberty to exert his 
power, and execute his schemes in their utmost extent. 

In this flourishing situation of his affairs, scarcely a day passed without 
being distinguished by new establishments, either in the navy, the army, or 
the legislature: he himself composed a military code for the infantry. 

Nov. 8.] He likewise founded a naval academy at Petersburg; dispatched 
Lange to China and Siberia, with a commission of trade; set mathematicians 
to work, in drawing charts of the whole empire; built a summer’s palace at 
Petershoff; and at the same time built forts on the banks of the Irtish, 
stopped the incursions and ravages of the Bukari on the one side, and, on 
the other, suppressed the Tartars of Kouban. 

1715.] His prosperity seemed now to be at its zenith, by the empress 
Catherine’s being delivered of a son, and an heir to his dominions being 
given him, in a prince born to the czarowitz Alexis; but the joy for these 
happy events, which fell out within a few days of each other, was soon 
damped by the death of the empress’s son; and the sequel of this history will 
shew us, that the fate of the czarowitz was too unfortunate, for the birth of a 
son to this prince to be looked upon as a happiness. 

The delivery of the czarina put a stop for some time to her 
accompanying, as usual, her royal consort in all his expeditions by sea and 
land; but, as soon as she was up again, she followed him to new adventures. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


New travels of the czar. 


Wismar was at this time besieged by the czar’s allies. This town, which 
belonged of right to the duke of Mecklenburg, is situated on the Baltic, 
about seven leagues distant from Lubec, and might have rivalled that city in 
its extensive trade, being once one of the most considerable of the Hans 
Towns, and the duke of Mecklenburg exercised therein a full power of 
protection, rather than of sovereignty. This was one of the German 
territories yet remaining to the Swedes, in virtue of the peace of Westphalia: 
but it was now obliged to share the same fate with Stralsund. The allies of 
the czar pushed the siege with the greatest vigour, in order to make 
themselves masters of it before that prince’s troops should arrive; but Peter 
himself coming before the place in person, after the capitulation, (Feb. 
1716,) which had been made without his privacy, made the garrison 
prisoners of war. He was not a little incensed, that his allies should have left 
the king of Denmark in possession of a town which was the right of a 
prince, who had married his niece; and his resentment on this occasion 
(which that artful minister, de Gortz, soon after turned to his own 
advantage) laid the first foundation of the peace, which he meditated to 
bring about between the czar and Charles XII. 

Gortz took the first opportunity to insinuate to the czar, that Sweden was 
sufficiently humbled, and that he should be careful not to suffer Denmark 
and Prussia to become too powerful. The czar joined in opinion with him, 
and as he had entered into the war, merely from motives of policy, whilst 
Charles carried it on wholly on the principles of a warrior; he, from that 
instant, slackened in his operations against the Swedes, and Charles, every 
where unfortunate in Germany, determined to risk one of those desperate 
strokes which success only can justify, and carried the war into Norway. 

In the meantime, Peter was desirous to make a second tour through 
Europe. He had undertaken his first, as a person who travelled for 
instruction in the arts and sciences: but this second he made as a prince, 
who wanted to dive into the secrets of the several courts. He took the 
czarina with him to Copenhagen, Lubec, Schwerin, and Nystadt. He had an 
interview with the king of Prussia at the little town of Aversburg, from 


thence he and the empress went to Hamburg, and to Altena, which had been 
burned by the Swedes, and which they caused to be rebuilt. Descending the 
Elbe as far as Stade, they passed through Bremen, where the magistrates 
prepared a firework and illuminations for them, which formed, in a hundred 
different places, these words— ‘Our deliverer is come amongst us.’ At 
length he arrived once more at Amsterdam, (Dec. 17, 1716,) and visited the 
little hut at Saardam, where he had first learned the art of ship-building, 
about eighteen years before, and found his old dwelling converted into a 
handsome and commodious house, which is still to be seen, and goes by the 
name of the Prince’s House. 

It may easily be conceived, with what a kind of idolatry he was received 
by a trading and seafaring set of people, whose companion he had 
heretofore been, and who thought they saw in the conqueror of Pultowa, a 
pupil who had learned from them to gain naval victories; and had, after their 
example, established trade and navigation in his own dominions. In a word, 
they looked upon him as a fellow-citizen, who had been raised to the 
imperial dignity. 

The life, the travels, the actions of Peter the Great, as well as of his rival, 
Charles of Sweden, exhibit a surprising contrast to the manners which 
prevail amongst us, and which are, perhaps, rather too delicate; and this 
may be one reason, that the history of these two famous men so much 
excites our curiosity. 

The czarina had been left behind at Schwerin indisposed, being greatly 
advanced in her pregnancy; nevertheless, as soon as she was able to travel, 
she set out to join the czar in Holland, but was taken in labour at Wesel, and 
there delivered of a prince, (Jan. 14, 1717,) who lived but one day. It is not 
customary with us for a lying-in-woman to stir abroad for some time; but 
the czarina set out, and arrived at Amsterdam in ten days after her labour. 
She was very desirous to see the little cabin her husband had lived and 
worked in. Accordingly, she and the czar went together, without any state or 
attendance, excepting only two servants, and dined at the house of a rich 
ship-builder of Saardam, whose name was Kalf, and who was one of the 
first who had traded to Petersburg. His son had lately arrived from France, 
whither Peter was going. The czar and czarina took great pleasure in 
hearing an adventure of this young man, which I should not mention here, 
only as it may serve to shew the great difference between the manners of 
that country and ours. 


Old Kalf, who had sent this son of his to Paris, to learn the French 
tongue, was desirous that he should live in a genteel manner during his stay 
there; and accordingly had ordered him to lay aside the plain garb which the 
inhabitants of Saardam are in general accustomed to wear, and to provide 
himself with fashionable clothes at Paris, and to live, in a manner, rather 
suitable to his fortune than his education; being sufficiently well acquainted 
with his son’s disposition to know, that this indulgence would have no bad 
effect on his natural frugality and sobriety. 

As a calf is in the French language called veau, our young traveller, 
when he arrived at Paris, took the name of De Veau. He lived in a splendid 
manner, spent his money freely, and made several genteel connexions. 
Nothing is more common at Paris, than to bestow, without reserve, the title 
of count and marquis, whether a person has any claim to it or not, or even if 
he is barely a gentleman. This absurd practice has been allowed by the 
government, in order that, by thus confounding all ranks, and consequently 
humbling the nobility, there might be less danger of civil wars, which, in 
former times, were so frequent and destructive to the peace of the state. In a 
word, the title of marquis and count, with possessions equivalent to that 
dignity, are like those of knight, without being of any order; or abbé, 
without any church preferment; of no consequence, and not looked upon by 
the sensible part of the nation. 

Young Mr. Kalf was always called the count de Veau by his acquaintance 
and his own servants: he frequently made one in the parties of the 
princesses; he played at the duchess of Berri’s, and few strangers were 
treated with greater marks of distinction, or had more general invitations 
among polite company. A young nobleman, who had been always one of his 
companions in these parties, promised to pay him a visit at Saardam, and 
was as good as his word: when he arrived at the village, he inquired for the 
house of count Kalf; when, being shewn into a carpenter’s work-shop, he 
there saw his former gay companion, the young count, dressed in a jacket 
and trowsers, after the Dutch fashion, with an axe in his hand, at the head of 
his father’s workmen. Here he was received by his friend, in that plain 
manner to which he had been accustomed from his birth, and from which he 
never deviated. The sensible reader will forgive this little digression, as it is 
a Satire on vanity, and a panegyric on true manners. 

The czar continued three months in Holland, during which he passed his 
time in matters of a more serious nature than the adventure just related. 


Since the treaties of Nimeguen, Ryswic, and Utrecht, the Hague had 
preserved the reputation of being the centre of negotiations in Europe. This 
little city, or rather village, the most pleasant of any in the North, is chiefly 
inhabited by foreign ministers, and by travellers, who come for instruction 
to this great school. They were, at that time, laying the foundation of a great 
revolution in Europe. The czar, having gotten intelligence of the 
approaching storm, prolonged his stay in the Low Countries, that he might 
be nearer at hand, to observe the machinations going forward, both in the 
North and South, and prepare himself for the part which it might be 
necessary for him to act therein. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Continuation of the Travels of Peter the Great. — Conspiracy of baron 
Gortz. — Reception of the czar in France. 


He plainly saw that his allies were jealous of his power, and found that there 
is often more trouble with friends than with enemies. 

Mecklenburg was one of the principal subjects of those divisions, which 
almost always subsist between neighbouring princes, who share in 
conquests. Peter was not willing that the Danes should take possession of 
Wismar for themselves, and still less that they should demolish the 
fortifications, and yet they did both the one and the other. 

He openly protected the duke of Mecklenburg, who had married his 
niece, and whom he regarded like a son-in-law, against the nobility of the 
country, and the king of England as openly protected these latter. On the 
other hand, he was greatly discontented with the king of Poland, or rather 
with his minister, count Flemming, who wanted to throw off that 
dependance on the czar, which necessity and gratitude had imposed. 

The courts of England, Poland, Denmark, Holstein, Mecklenburg, and 
Brandenburg, were severally agitated with intrigues and cabals. 

Towards the end of the year 1716, and beginning of 1717, Gortz, who, as 
Bassewitz tells us in his Memoirs, was weary of having only the title of 
counsellor of Holstein, and being only private plenipotentiary to Charles 
XII. was the chief promoter of these intrigues, with which he intended to 
disturb the peace of all Europe. His design was to bring Charles XII. and the 
czar together, not only with a view to finish the war between them, but to 
unite them in friendship, to replace Stanislaus on the crown of Poland, and 
to wrest Bremen and Verden out of the hands of George I., king of England, 
and even to drive that prince from the English throne, in order to put it out 
of his power to appropriate to himself any part of the spoils of Charles XII. 

There was at the same time a minister of his own character, who had 
formed a design to overturn the two kingdoms of England and France: this 
was cardinal Alberoni, who had more power at that time in Spain, than 
Gortz had in Sweden, and was of as bold and enterprising a spirit as 
himself, but much more powerful, as being at the head of affairs in a 


kingdom infinitely more rich, and never paid his creatures and dependants 
in copper money. 

Gortz, from the borders of the Baltic Sea, soon formed a connexion with 
Alberoni in Spain. The cardinal and he both held a correspondence with all 
the wandering English who were in the interest of the house of Stuart. Gortz 
made visits to every place where he thought he was likely to find any 
enemies of king George, and went successively to Germany, Holland, 
Flanders, and Lorrain, and at length came to Paris, about the end of the year 
1716. Cardinal Alberoni began, by remitting to him in Paris a million of 
French livres, in order (to use the cardinal’s expression) to set fire to the 
train. 

Gortz proposed, that Charles XII. should yield up several places to the 
czar, in order to be in a condition to recover all the others from his enemies, 
and that he might be at liberty to make a descent in Scotland, while the 
partisans of the Stuart family should make an effectual rising in England: 
after their former vain attempts to effect these views, it was necessary to 
deprive the king of England of his chief support, which at that time was the 
regent of France. It was certainly very extraordinary, to see France in league 
with England, against the grandson of Lewis XIV., whom she herself had 
placed on the throne of Spain, at the expence of her blood and treasure, 
notwithstanding the strong confederacy formed to oppose him; but it must 
be considered, that every thing was now out of its natural order, and the 
interests of the regent not those of the kingdom. Alberoni, at that time, was 
carrying on a confederacy in France against this very regent. And the 
foundations of this grand project were laid almost as soon as the plan itself 
had been formed. Gortz was the first who was let into the secret, and was to 
have made a joumey into Italy in disguise, to hold a conference with the 
pretender, in the neighbourhood of Rome; from thence he was to have 
hastened to the Hague, to have an interview with the czar, and then to have 
settled every thing with the king of Sweden. 

The author of this History is particularly well informed of every 
circumstance here advanced, for baron Gortz proposed to him to 
accompany him in these journies; and, notwithstanding he was very young 
at that time, he was one of the first witnesses to a great part of these 
intrigues. 

Gortz returned from Holland in the latter part of 1716, furnished with 
bills of exchange from cardinal Alberoni, and letters plenipotentiary from 


Charles XII. It is incontestable that the Jacobite party were to have made a 
rising in England, while Charles, in his return from Norway, was to make a 
descent in the north of Scotland. This prince, who had not been able to 
preserve his own dominions on the continent, was now going to invade and 
overrun those of his neighbours, and just escaped from his prison in Turkey, 
and from amidst the ruins of his own city of Stralsund, Europe might have 
beheld him placing the crown of Great Britain on the head of James III. in 
London, as he had before done that of Poland on Stanislaus at Warsaw. 

The czar, who was acquainted with a part of Gortz’s projects, waited for 
the unfolding of the rest, without entering into any of his plans, or indeed 
knowing them all. He was as fond of great and extraordinary enterprises as 
Charles XII., Gortz, or Alberoni; but then it was as the founder of a state, a 
lawgiver, and a sound politician; and perhaps Alberoni, Gortz, and even 
Charles himself, were rather men of restless souls, who sought after great 
adventures, than persons of solid understanding, who took their measures 
with a just precaution; or perhaps, after all, their ill successes may have 
subjected them to the charge of rashness and imprudence. 

During Gortz’s stay at the Hague, the czar did not see him, as it would 
have given too much umbrage to his friends the states-general, who were in 
close alliance with, and attached to, the party of the king of England; and 
even his ministers visited him only in private, and with great precaution, 
having orders from their master to hear all he had to offer, and to flatter him 
with hopes, without entering into any engagement, or making use of his (the 
czar’s) name in their conferences. But, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, those who understood the nature of affairs, plainly saw by his 
inactivity, when he might have made a descent upon Scania with the joint 
fleets of Russia and Denmark, by his visible coolness towards his allies, and 
the little regard he paid to their complaints, and lastly, by this journey of 
his, that there was a great change in affairs, which would very soon 
manifest itself. 

In the month of January, 1717, a Swedish packet-boat, which was 
carrying letters over to Holland, being forced by a storm upon the coast of 
Norway, put into harbour there. The letters were seized, and those of baron 
de Gortz and some other public ministers being opened, furnished sufficient 
evidence of the projected revolution. The court of Denmark communicated 
these letters to the English ministry, who gave orders for arresting the 
Swedish minister, Gillembourg, then at the court of London, and seizing his 


Papers; upon examining which they discovered part of his correspondence 
with the Jacobites. 

Feb. 1717.] King George immediately wrote to the states-general, 
requiring them to cause the person of baron Gortz to be arrested, agreeable 
to the treaty of union subsisting between England and that republic for their 
mutual security. But this minister, who had his creatures and emissaries in 
every part, was quickly informed of this order; upon which he instantly 
quitted the Hague, and was got as far as Arnheim, a town on the frontiers, 
when the officers and guards, who were in pursuit of him, and who are 
seldom accustomed to use such diligence in that country, came up with and 
took him, together with all his papers: he was strictly confined and severely 
treated; the secretary Stank, the person who had counterfeited the sign 
manual of the young duke of Holstein, in the affair of Toningen, 
experienced still harsher usage. In fine, the count of Gillembourg, the 
Swedish envoy to the court of Great Britain, and the baron de Gortz, 
minister plenipotentiary from Charles XII. were examined like criminals, 
the one at London, and the other at Arnheim, while all the foreign ministers 
exclaimed against this violation of the law of nations. 

This privilege, which is much more insisted upon than understood, and 
whose limits and extent have never yet been fixed, has, in almost every age, 
received violent attacks. Several ministers have been driven from the courts 
where they resided in a public character, and even their persons have been 
more than once seized upon, but this was the first instance of foreign 
ministers being interrogated at the bar of a court of justice, as if they were 
natives of the country. The court of London and the states-general laid aside 
all rules upon seeing the dangers which menaced the house of Hanover; but, 
in fact, this danger, when once discovered, ceased to be any longer danger, 
at least at that juncture. 

The historian Norberg must have been very ill informed, and have had a 
very indifferent knowledge of men and things, or at least have been 
strangely blinded by partiality, or under severe restrictions from his own 
court, to endeavour to persuade his readers, that the king of Sweden had not 
a very great share in this plot. 

The affront offered to his ministers fixed Charles more than ever in his 
resolution to try every means to dethrone the king of England. But here he 
found it necessary, once in his life time, to make use of dissimulation. He 
disowned his ministers and their proceedings, both to the regent of France 


and the states-general; from the former of whom he evicted a subsidy, and 
with the latter it was for his interest to keep fair. He did not, however, give 
the king of England so much satisfaction, and his ministers, Gortz and 
Gillembourg, were kept six months in confinement, and this repeated insult 
animated in him the desire of revenge. 

Peter, in the midst of all these alarms and jealousies, kept himself quiet, 
waiting with patience the event of all from time; and having established 
such good order throughout his vast dominions, as that he had nothing to 
fear, either at home or from abroad, he resolved to make a journey to 
France. Unhappily he did not understand the French language, by which 
means he was deprived of the greatest advantage he might have reaped from 
his journey; but he thought there might be something there worthy 
observation, and he had a mind to be a nearer witness of the terms on which 
the regent stood with the king of England, and whether that prince was 
staunch to his alliance. 

Peter the Great was received in France as such a monarch ought to be. 
Marshal Tessé was sent to meet him, with a number of the principal lords of 
the court, a company of guards and the king’s coaches; but he, according to 
his usual custom, travelled with such expedition, that he was at Gournay 
when the equipages arrived at Elbeuf. Entertainments were made for him in 
every place on the road where he chose to partake of them. On his arrival he 
was received in the Louvre, where the royal apartments were prepared for 
him, and others for the princes Kourakin and Dolgorouki, the vice- 
chancellor Shaffiroff, the ambassador Tolstoy, the same who had suffered in 
his person that notorious violation of the laws of nations in Turkey, and for 
the rest of his retinue. Orders were given for lodging and entertaining him 
in the most splendid and sumptuous manner: but Peter, who was come only 
to see what might be of use to him, and not to suffer these ceremonious 
triflings, which were a restraint upon his natural plainness, and consumed a 
time that was precious to him, went the same night to take up his lodgings 
at the other end of the city in the hotel of Lesdiguiére, belonging to marshal 
Villeroi, where he was entertained at the king’s expense in the same manner 
as he would have been at the Louvre. The next day (May 8, 1717.) the 
regent of France went to make him a visit in the before mentioned hotel, 
and the day afterwards the young king, then an infant, was sent to him 
under the care of his governor, the marshal de Villeroi, whose father had 
been governor to Lewis XIV. On this occasion, they, by a polite artifice, 


spared the czar the troublesome restraint of returning this visit immediately 
after receiving it, by allowing an interview of two days for him to receive 
the respects of the several corporations of the city; the second night he went 
to visit the king: the household were all under arms, and they brought the 
young king quite to the door of the czar’s coach. Peter, surprised and uneasy 
at the prodigious concourse of people assembled about the infant monarch, 
took him in his arms, and carried him in that manner for some time. 

Certain ministers, of more cunning than understanding, have pretended 
in their writings, that marshal de Villeroi wanted to make the young king of 
France take the upper hand on this occasion, and that the czar made use of 
this stratagem to overturn the ceremonial under the appearance of good 
nature and tenderness; but this notion is equally false and absurd. The 
natural good breeding of the French court, and the respect due to the person 
of Peter the Great, would not permit a thought of turning the honours 
intended him into an affront. The ceremonial consisted in doing every thing 
for a great monarch and a great man, that he himself could have desired, if 
he had given any attention to matters of this kind. The journeys of the 
emperor Charles IV. Sigismund, and Charles V. to France, were by no 
means comparable, in point of splendour, to this of Peter the Great. They 
visited this kingdom only from motives of political interest, and at a time 
when the arts and sciences, as yet in their infancy, could not render the era 
of their journey so memorable: but when Peter the Great, on his going to 
dine with the duke d’Antin, in the palace of Petitbourg, about three leagues 
out of Paris, saw his own picture, which had been drawn for the occasion, 
brought on a sudden, and placed in a room where he was, he then found that 
no people in the world knew so well how to receive such a guest as the 
French. 

He was still more surprised, when, on going to see them strike the 
medals in the long gallery of the Louvre, where all the king’s artists are so 
handsomely lodged; a medal, which they were then striking, happening to 
fall to the ground, the czar stooped hastily down to take it up, when he 
beheld his own head engraved thereon, and on the reverse a Fame standing 
with one foot upon a globe, and underneath these words from Virgil— 
“Vires acquirit eundo;’ an allusion equally delicate and noble, and elegantly 
adapted to his travels and his fame. Several of these medals in gold were 
presented to him, and to all those who attended him. Wherever he went to 
view the works of any artists, they laid the master-pieces of their 


performances at his feet, which they besought him to accept. In a word, 
when he visited the manufactories of the Gobelins, the workshop of the 
king’s statuaries, painters, goldsmiths, jewellers, or mathematical 
instrument-makers, whatever seemed to strike his attention at any of those 
places, were always offered him in the king’s name. 

Peter, who was a mechanic, an artist, and a geometrician, went to visit 
the academy of sciences, who received him with an exhibition of every 
thing they had most valuable and curious; but they had nothing so curious 
as himself. He corrected, with his own hand, several geographical errors in 
the charts of his own dominions, and especially in those of the Caspian Sea. 
Lastly, he condescended to become one of the members of that academy, 
and afterwards continued a correspondence in experiments and discoveries 
with those among whom he had enrolled himself as a simple brother. If we 
would find examples of such travellers as Peter, we must go back to the 
times of a Pythagoras and an Anacharsis, and even they did not quit the 
command of a mighty empire, to go in search of instruction. 


And here we cannot forbear recalling to the mind of the reader the 
transport with which Peter the Great was seized on viewing the monument 
of cardinal Richelieu. Regardless of the beauties of the sculpture, which is a 
master-piece of its kind, he only admired the image of a minister who had 
rendered himself so famous throughout Europe by disturbing its peace, and 
restored to France that glory which she had lost after the death of Henry IV. 
It is well known, that, embracing the statue with rapture, he burst forth into 
this exclamation— ‘Great man! I would have bestowed one half of my 
empire on thee, to have taught me to govern the other.’ And now, before he 
quitted France, he was desirous to see the famous madame de Maintenon, 
whom he knew to be, in fact, the widow of Lewis XIV. and who was now 
drawing very near her end; and his curiosity was the more excited by the 
kind of conformity he found between his own marriage and that of Lewis; 
though with this difference between the king of France and him, that he had 
publickly married an heroine, whereas Lewis XIV. had only privately 
enjoyed an amiable wife. 

The czarina did not accompany her husband in this journey: he was 
apprehensive that the excess of ceremony would be troublesome to her, as 
well as the curiosity of a court little capable of distinguishing the true merit 


of a woman, who had braved death by the side of her husband both by sea 
and land, from the banks of the Pruth to the coast of Finland. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Of the return of the czar to his dominions. — Of his politics and 
occupations. 


The behaviour of the Sorbonne to Peter, when he went to visit the 
mausoleum of cardinal Richelieu, deserves to be treated of by itself. 

Some doctors of this university were desirous to have the honour of 
bringing about a union between the Greek and Latin churches. Those who 
are acquainted with antiquity need not be told, that the Christian religion 
was first introduced into the west by the Asiatic Greeks: that it was born in 
the east, and that the first fathers, the first councils, the first liturgies, and 
the first rites, were all from the east; that there is not a single title or office 
in the hierarchy, but was in Greek, and thereby plainly shews the same from 
whence they are all derived to us. Upon the division of the Roman empire, 
it was next to impossible, but that sooner or later there must be two 
religions as well as two empires, and that the same schism should arise 
between the eastern and western Christians, as between the followers of 
Osman and the Persians. 

It is this schism which certain doctors of the Sorbonne thought to crush 
all at once by means of a memorial which they presented to Peter the Great, 
and effect what Pope Leo XI. and his successors had in vain laboured for 
many ages to bring about, by legates, councils, and even money. These 
doctors should have known, that Peter the Great, who was the head of the 
Russian church, was not likely to acknowledge the pope’s authority. They 
expatiated in their memorial on the liberties of the Gallican church, which 
the czar gave himself no concern about. They asserted that the popes ought 
to be subject to the councils, and that a papal decree is not an article of 
faith: but their representations were in vain; all they got by their pains, was 
to make the pope their enemy by such free declarations, at the same time 
that they pleased neither the czar nor the Russian church. 

There were, in this plan of union, certain political views, which the good 
fathers did not understand, and some points of controversy which they 
pretended to understand, and which each party explained as they thought 
proper. It was concerning the Holy Ghost, which, according to the Latin 
church, proceeds from the Father and Son, and which, at present, according 


to the Greeks, proceeds from the Father through the Son, after having, for a 
considerable time, proceeded from the Father only: on this occasion they 
quoted a passage in St. Epiphanius, where it is said, ‘That the Holy Ghost is 
neither brother to the Son, nor grandson to the Father.’ 

But Peter, when he left Paris, had other business to mind, than that of 
clearing up passages in St. Epiphanius. Nevertheless, he received the 
memorial of the Sorbonne with his accustomed affability. That learned body 
wrote to some of the Russian bishops, who returned a polite answer, though 
the major part of them were offended at the proposed union. It was in order 
to remove any apprehensions of such a union, that Peter, some time 
afterwards, namely, in 1718, when he had driven the jesuits out of his 
dominions, instituted the ceremony of a burlesque conclave. 

He had at his court an old fool, named Jotof, who had learned him to 
write, and who thought he had, by that trivial service, merited the highest 
honours and most important posts: Peter, who sometimes softened the toils 
of government, by indulging his people in amusements, which befitted a 
nation as yet not entirely reformed by his labours, promised his writing- 
master, to bestow on him one of the highest dignities in the world; 
accordingly, he appointed him knéz papa, or supreme pontiff, with an 
appointment of two thousand crowns, and assigned him a house to live in, 
in the Tartarian quarter at Petersburg. He was installed by a number of 
buffoons, with great ceremony, and four fellows who stammered were 
appointed to harangue him on the accession. He created a number of 
cardinals, and marched in procession at their head, and the whole sacred 
college was made drunk with brandy. After the death of this Jotof, an 
officer, named Buturlin, was made Pope: this ceremony has been thrice 
renewed at Moscow and Petersburg, the ridiculousness of which, though it 
appeared of no moment, yet has by its ridiculousness confirmed the people 
in their aversion to a church, which pretended to the supreme power, and 
whose church had anathematized so many crowned heads. In this manner 
did the czar revenge the cause of twenty emperors of Germany, ten kings of 
France, and a number of other sovereigns; and this was all the advantage the 
Sorbonne gained from its impolitic attempt to unite the Latin and Greek 
churches. 

The czar’s journey to France proved of more utility to his kingdom, by 
bringing about a connexion with a trading and industrious people, than 
could have arisen from the projected union between two rival churches; one 


of which will always maintain its ancient independence, and the other its 
new superiority. 

Peter carried several artificers with him out of France, in the same 
manner as he had done out of England; for every nation, which he visited, 
thought it an honour to assist him in his design of introducing the arts and 
sciences into his new-formed state, and to be instrumental in this species of 
new creation. 

In this expedition, he drew up a sketch of a treaty of commerce with 
France, and which he put into the hands of his ministers at Holland, as soon 
as he returned thither, but it was not signed by the French ambassador, 
Chateauneuf, till the 15th August, 1717, at the Hague. This treaty not only 
related to trade, but likewise to bringing about peace in the North. The king 
of France and the elector of Brandenburg accepted of the office of 
mediators, which Peter offered them. This was sufficient to give the king of 
England to understand, that the czar was not well pleased with him, and 
crowned the hopes of baron Gortz, who from that time, left nothing undone 
to bring about a union between Charles and Peter, to stir up new enemies 
against George I. and to assist cardinal Alberoni in his schemes in every 
part of Europe. Gortz now paid and received visits publicly from the czar’s 
ministers at the Hague, to whom he declared, that he was invested with full 
power from the court of Sweden to conclude a peace. 

The czar suffered Gortz to dispose all his batteries, without assisting 
therein himself, and was prepared either to make peace with the king of 
Sweden, or to carry on the war, and continued still in alliance with the kings 
of Denmark, Poland, and Russia, and in appearance with the elector of 
Hanover. 

It was evident, that he had no fixed design, but that of profiting of 
conjunctures and circumstances, and that his main object was to complete 
the general establishments he had set on foot. He well knew, that the 
negotiations and interests of princes, their leagues, their friendships, their 
jealousies, and their enmities, were subject to change with each revolving 
year, and that frequently not the smallest traces remain of the greatest 
efforts in politics. A simple manufactory, well established, is often of more 
real advantage to a state than twenty treaties. 

Peter having joined the czarina, who was waiting for him in Holland, 
continued his travels with her. They crossed Westphalia, and arrived at 
Berlin in a private manner. The new king of Prussia was as much an enemy 


to ceremonious vanities, and the pomp of a court, as Peter himself; and it 
was an instructive lesson to the etiquette of Vienna and Spain, the punctilio 
of Italy, and the politesse of the French court, to see a king, who only made 
use of a wooden elbow-chair, who went always in the dress of a common 
soldier, and who had banished from his table, not only all the luxuries, but 
even the more moderate indulgences of life. 

The czar and czarina observed the same plain manner of living; and had 
Charles been with them, the world might have beheld four crowned heads, 
with less pomp and state about them than a German bishop, or a cardinal of 
Rome. Never were luxury and effeminacy opposed by such noble examples. 

It cannot be denied, that if one of our fellow-subjects had, from mere 
curiosity, made the fifth part of the journeys that Peter I. did for the good of 
his kingdom, he would have been considered as an extraordinary person, 
and one who challenged our consideration. From Berlin he went to Dantzic, 
still accompanied by his wife, and from thence to Mittau, where he 
protected his niece, the duchess of Courland, lately become a widow. He 
visited all the places he had conquered, made several new and useful 
regulations in Petersburg; he then goes to Moscow, where he rebuilds the 
houses of several persons that had fallen to ruin; from thence he transports 
himself to Czaritsin, on the river Wolga, to stop the incursions of the Cuban 
Tartars, constructs lines of communication from the Wolga to the Don, and 
erects forts at certain distances, between the two rivers. At the same time he 
caused the military code, which he had lately composed, to be printed, and 
erected a court of justice, to examine into the conduct of his ministers, and 
to retrieve the disorders in his finances; he pardons several who were found 
guilty, and punishes others. Among the latter was the great prince 
Menzikoff himself, who stood in need of the royal clemency. But a sentence 
more severe, which he thought himself obliged to utter against his own son, 
filled with bitterness those days, which were, in other respects, covered with 
so much glory. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Proceedings against prince Alexis Petrowitz. 


Peter the Great, at the age of seventeen, had married, in the year 1689, 
Eudocia Theodora, or Theodorouna Lapoukin. Bred up in the prejudices of 
her country, and incapable of surmounting them like her husband, the 
greatest opposition he met with in erecting his empire, and forming his 
people, came from her: she was, as is too common to her sex, a slave to 
superstition; every new and useful alteration she looked upon as a species of 
sacrilege; and every foreigner, whom the czar employed to execute his great 
designs, appeared to her no better than as corruptors and innovators. 

Her open and public complaints gave encouragement to the factious, and 
those who were the advocates for ancient customs and manners. Her 
conduct, in other respects, by no means made amends for such heavy 
imperfections. The czar was at length obliged to repudiate her in 1696, and 
shut her up in a convent at Susdal, where they obliged her to take the veil 
under the name of Helena. 

The son, whom he had by her in 1690, was born unhappily with the 
disposition of his mother, and that disposition received additional strength 
from his very first education. My memoirs say, that he was entrusted to the 
care of superstitious men, who ruined his understanding for ever. ’Twas in 
vain that they hoped to correct these first impressions, by giving him 
foreign preceptors; their very quality of being foreigners disgusted him. He 
was not born destitute of genius; he spoke and wrote German well; he had a 
tolerable notion of designing, and understood something of mathematics: 
but these very memoirs affirm, that the reading of ecclesiastical books was 
the ruin of him. The young Alexis imagined he saw in these books a 
condemnation of every thing which his father had done. There were some 
priests at the head of the malcontents, and by the priests he suffered himself 
to be governed. 

They persuaded him that the whole nation looked with horror upon the 
enterprises of Peter; that the frequent illnesses of the czar promised but a 
short life; and that his son could not hope to please the nation, but by 
testifying his aversion for all changes of custom. These murmurs, and these 


counsels, did not break out into an open faction or conspiracy, but every 
thing seemed to tend that way, and the tempers of the people were inflamed. 

Peter’s marriage with Catherine in 1707, and the children which he had 
by her, began to sour the disposition of the young prince. Peter tried every 
method to reclaim him: he even placed him at the head of the regency for a 
year; he sent him to travel; he married him in 1711, at the end of the 
campaign of Pruth, to the princess of Brunswick. This marriage was 
attended with great misfortunes. Alexis, now twenty years old, gave himself 
up to the debauchery of youth, and that boorishness of ancient manners he 
so much delighted in. These irregularities almost brutalized him. His wife, 
despised, ill-treated, wanting even necessaries, and deprived of all comforts, 
languished away in disappointment, and died at last of grief, the first of 
November, 1715. 

She left the prince Alexis one son; and according to the natural order, 
this son was one day to become heir to the empire. Peter perceived with 
sorrow, that when he should be no more, all his labours were likely to be 
destroyed by those of his own blood. After the death of the princess, he 
wrote a letter to his son, equally tender and resolute: it finished with these 
words: ‘I will still wait a little time, to see if you will correct yourself; if 
not, know that I will cut you off from the succession, as we lop off a useless 
member. Don’t imagine, that I mean only to intimidate you; don’t rely upon 
the title of being my only son; for if I spare not my own life for my country, 
and the good of my people, how shall I spare you? I will rather choose to 
leave my kingdom to a foreigner who deserves it, than to my own son, who 
makes himself unworthy of it.’ 

This is the letter of a father, but it is still more the letter of a legislator; it 
shews us, besides, that the order of succession was not invariably 
established in Russia, as in other kingdoms, by those fundamental laws 
which take away from fathers the right of disinheriting their children; and 
the czar believed he had an undoubted prerogative to dispose of an empire 
which he had founded. 

At this very time the empress Catherine was brought to bed of a prince, 
who died afterwards in 1719. Whether this news sunk the courage of 
Alexis, or whether it was imprudence or bad counsel, he wrote to his father, 
that he renounced the crown, and all hopes of reigning. ‘I take God to 
witness,’ says he, ‘and I swear by my soul that I will never pretend to the 


succession. I put my children into your hands, and I desire only a provision 
for life.’ 

The czar wrote him a second letter, as follows:— ‘You speak of the 
succession, as if I stood in need of your consent in the disposal thereof. I 
reproached you with the aversion you have shewn to all kind of business, 
and signified to you, that I was highly dissatisfied with your conduct in 
general; but to these particulars you have given me no answer. Paternal 
exhortations make no impression on you, wherefore I resolved to write you 
this once for the last time. If you despise the advice I give you while I am 
alive, what regard will you pay to them after my death? But though you had 
the inclination at present to be true to your promises, yet a corrupt 
priesthood will be able to turn you at pleasure, and force you to falsify 
them. They have no dependance but upon you. You have no sense of 
gratitude towards him who gave you your being. Have you ever assisted 
him in toils and labours since you arrived at the age of maturity? Do you 
not censure and condemn, nay, even affect to hold in detestation, whatever I 
do for the good of my people? In a word, I have reason to conclude, that if 
you survive me, you will overturn every thing that I have done. Take your 
choice, either endeavour to make yourself worthy of the throne, or embrace 
a monastic state. I expect your answer, either in writing, or by word of 
mouth, otherwise I shall treat you as a common malefactor.’ 

This letter was very severe, and it was easy for the prince to have 
replied, that he would alter his conduct; instead of which, he only returned a 
short answer to his father, desiring permission to turn monk. 


This resolution appeared altogether unnatural; and it may furnish matter 
of surprise, that the czar should think of travelling, and leaving a son at 
home so obstinate and ill-affected; but, at the same time, his doing so, is 
next to a proof, that he thought he had no reason to apprehend a conspiracy 
from that son. 

The czar, before he set out for Germany and France, went to pay his son 
a visit. The prince, who was at that time ill, or at least feigned himself so, 
received his father in his bed, where he protested, with the most solemn 
oaths, that he was ready to retire into a cloister. The czar gave him six 
months to consider of it, and then set out on his travels with the czarina. 

No sooner was he arrived at Copenhagen, than he heard (what he might 
reasonably expect) that the czarowitz conversed only with factions and evil- 


minded persons, who strove to feed his discontent. Upon this the czar wrote 
to him, that he had to choose between a throne and a convent; and that, if he 
had any thoughts of succeeding him, he must immediately set out and join 
him at Copenhagen. 

But the confidants of the prince remonstrating to him how dangerous it 
would be to trust himself in a place where he could have no friends to 
advise him, and where he would be exposed to the anger of an incensed 
father, and the machinations of a revengeful step-mother; he, under pretence 
of going to join his father at Copenhagen, took the road to Vienna, and 
threw himself under the protection of the emperor Charles VI. his brother- 
in-law, intending to remain at his court till the death of the czar. 

This adventure of the czarowitz was nearly the same as that of Lewis XI. 
of France, who, when he was dauphin, quitted the court of his father 
Charles VII. and took refuge with the duke of Burgundy; but the dauphin 
was much more culpable than Alexis, inasmuch as he married in direct 
opposition to his father’s will, raised an army against him, and threw 
himself into the arms of a prince, who was Charles’s declared enemy, and 
refused to hearken to the repeated remonstances of his father, to return back 
to his court. 

The czarowitz, on the contrary, had married only in compliance with his 
father’s orders, had never rebelled against him, nor raised an army, nor 
taken refuge in the dominions of an enemy, and returned to throw himself at 
his feet, upon the very first letter he received from him; for, as soon as Peter 
knew that his son had been at Vienna, and had afterwards retired to Tyrol, 
and from thence to Naples, which, at that time, belonged to the emperor, he 
dispatched Romanzoff, a captain of his guards, and the privy-counsellor 
Tolstoy, with a letter written with his own hand, and dated at Spa, the 21st 
of July, N. S. 1717. They found the prince at Naples, in the castle of St. 
Elme, and delivered to him his father’s letter, which was as follows: — 

‘I now write to you for the last time, to acquaint you, that you must 
instantly comply with my orders, which will be communicated to you by 
Tolstoy and Romanzoff. If you obey, I give you my sacred word and 
promise, that I will not punish you; and that, if you will return home, I will 
love you more than ever; but, if you do not, I, as your father, and in virtue 
of the authority which God has given me over you, denounce against you 
my eternal curse; and, as your sovereign, declare to you, that I will find 


means to punish your disobedience, in which I trust God himself will assist 
me, and espouse the just cause of an injured parent and king. 

‘For the rest, remember that I have never laid any restraint upon you. 
Was I obliged to leave you at liberty to choose your way of life? Had I not 
the power in my own hands to oblige you to conform to my will? I had only 
to command, and make myself obeyed.’ 

The viceroy of Naples found it no difficult matter to persuade the 
czarowitz to return to his father. This is an incontestable proof that the 
emperor had no intention to enter into any engagements with the prince, 
that might give umbrage to his father. Alexis therefore returned with the 
envoys, bringing with him his mistress, Aphrosyne, who had been the 
companion of his elopement. 

We may consider the czarowitz as an ill-advised young man, who had 
gone to Vienna and to Naples, instead of going to Copenhagen, agreeable to 
the orders of his father and sovereign. Had he been guilty of no other crime 
than this, which is common enough with young and giddy persons, it was 
certainly very excusable. The prince determined to return to his father, on 
the faith of his having taken God to witness, that he not only would pardon 
him, but that he would love him better than ever. But it appears by the 
instructions given to the two envoys who went to fetch him, and even by the 
czar’s own letter, that his father required him to declare the persons who 
had been his counsellors, and also to fulfil the oath he had made of 
renouncing the succession. 

It seemed difficult to reconcile this exclusion of the czarowitz from the 
succession, with the other part of the oath, by which the czar had bound 
himself in his letter, namely that of loving his son better than ever. Perhaps 
divided between paternal love, and the justice he owed to himself and 
people, as a sovereign, he might limit the renewal of his affection to his son 
in a convent, instead of to that son on a throne: perhaps, likewise, he was in 
hopes to reduce him to reason, and to render him worthy of the succession 
at last, by making him sensible of the loss of a crown which he had forfeited 
by his own indiscretion. In a circumstance so uncommon, so intricate, and 
so afflicting, it may be easily supposed that the minds of both father and son 
were under equal perturbation, and hardly consistent with themselves. 

The prince arrived at Moscow on the 13th of February, N. S. 1717; and 
the same day went to throw himself at his father’s feet, who was returned to 
the city from his travels. They had a long conference together, and a report 


was immediately spread through the city, that the prince and his father were 
reconciled, and that all past transactions were buried in oblivion. But the 
next day, orders were issued for the regiments of guards to be under arms at 
break of day, and for all the czar’s ministers, boyards, and counsellors, to 
repair to the great hall of the castle; as also for the prelates, together with 
two monks of St. Basile, professors of divinity, to assemble in the cathedral, 
at the tolling of the great bell. The unhappy prince was then conducted to 
the great castle like a prisoner, and being come in his father’s presence, 
threw himself in tears at his feet, and presented a writing, containing a 
confession of his faults, declaring himself unworthy of the succession, and 
imploring only that his life might be spared. 

The czar, raising up his son, withdrew with him into a private room, 
where he put many questions to him, declaring to him at the same time, that 
if he concealed any one circumstance relating to his elopement, his life 
should answer for it. The prince was then brought back to the great hall, 
where the council was assembled, and the czar’s declaration, which had 
been previously prepared, was there publicly read in his presence. 


In this piece the czar reproaches his son with all those faults we have 
before related, namely, his little application to study, his connexions with 
the favourers of the ancient customs and manners of the country, and his ill- 
behaviour to his wife.— ‘He has even violated the conjugal faith,’ saith the 
czar in his manifesto, ‘by giving his affection to a prostitute of the most 
servile and low condition, during the life-time of his lawful spouse.’ It is 
certain that Peter himself had repudiated his own wife in favour of a 
captive, but that captive was a person of exemplary merit, and the czar had 
just cause for discontent against his wife, who was at the same time his 
subject. The czarowitz, on the contrary, had abandoned his princess for a 
young woman, hardly known to any one, and who had no other merit but 
that of personal charms. So far there appears some errors of a young man, 
which a parent ought to reprimand in secret, and which he might have 
pardoned. 

The czar, in his manifesto, next reproaches his son with his flight to 
Vienna, and his having put himself under the emperor’s protection; and 
adds, that he had calumniated his father, by telling the emperor that he was 
persecuted by him; and that he had compelled him to renounce the 


succession; and, lastly, that he had made intercession with the emperor to 
assist him with an armed force. 

Here it immediately occurs, that the emperor could not, with any 
propriety, have entered into a war with the czar on such an occasion; nor 
could he have interposed otherwise between an incensed father and a 
disobedient son, than by his good offices to promote a reconciliation. 
Accordingly we find, that Charles VI. contented himself with giving a 
temporary asylum to the fugitive prince, and readily sent him back on the 
first requisition of the czar, in consequence of being informed of the place 
his son had chosen for his retreat. 

Peter adds, in this terrible piece, that Alexis had persuaded the emperor, 
that he went in danger of his life, if he returned back to Russia. Surely it 
was in some measure justifying these complaints of the prince, to condemn 
him to death at his return, and especially after so solemn a promise to 
pardon him; but we shall see, in the course of this history, the cause which 
afterwards moved the czar to denounce this ever-memorable sentence. For 
the present let us turn our eyes upon an absolute prince, pleading against his 
son before an august assembly. — 

‘In this manner,’ says he, ‘has our son returned; and although, by his 
withdrawing himself and raising calumnies against us, he has deserved to be 
punished with death, yet, out of our paternal affection, we pardon his 
crimes; but, considering his unworthiness, and the series of his irregular 
conduct, we cannot in conscience leave him the succession to the throne of 
Russia; foreseeing that, by his vicious courses, he would, after our decease, 
entirely destroy the glory of our nation, and the safety of our dominions, 
which we have recovered from the enemy. 

‘Now, as we should pity our states and our faithful subjects, if, by such a 
successor, we should throw them back into a much worse condition than 
ever they were yet; so, by the paternal authority, and, in quality of sovereign 
prince, in consideration of the safety of our dominions, we do deprive our 
said son Alexis, for his crimes and unworthiness, of the succession after us 
to our throne of Russia, even though there should not remain one single 
person of our family after us. 

‘And we do constitute and declare successor to the said throne after us, 
our second son, Peter, though yet very young, having no successor that is 
older. 


“We lay upon our said son Alexis our paternal curse, if ever at any time 
he pretends to, or reclaims, the said succession. 

‘And we desire our faithful subjects, whether ecclesiastics or seculars, of 
all ranks and conditions, and the whole Russian nation, in conformity to this 
constitution and our will, to acknowledge and consider our son Peter, 
appointed by us to succeed, as lawful successor, and agreeably to this our 
constitution, to confirm the whole by oath before the holy altar, upon the 
holy gospel, kissing the cross. 

‘And all those who shall ever at any time oppose this our will, and who, 
from this day forward, shall dare to consider our son Alexis as successor, or 
assist him for that purpose, declare them traitors to us and our country. And 
we have ordered that these presents shall be every where published and 
promulgated, to the end that no person may pretend ignorance.’ 

It would seem that this declaration had been prepared beforehand for the 
occasion, or that it had been drawn up with astonishing dispatch: for the 
czarowitz did not return to Moscow till the 13th of February, and his 
renunciation in favour of the empress Catherine’s son is dated the 14th. 

The prince on his part signed his renunciation, whereby he acknowledges 
his exclusion to be just, as having merited it by his own fault and 
unworthiness; ‘And I do hereby swear,’ adds he, ‘in presence of God 
Almighty in the Holy Trinity, to submit in all things to my father’s will,’ 
&c. 

These instruments being signed, the czar went in procession to the 
cathedral, where they were read a second time, when the whole body of 
clergy signed their approbation with their seals at the bottom, to a copy 
prepared for that purpose. No prince was ever disinherited in so authentic a 
manner. There are many states in which an act of this kind would be of no 
validity; but in Russia, as in ancient Rome, every father has a power of 
depriving his son of his succession, and this power was still stronger in a 
sovereign than in a private subject, and especially in such a sovereign as 
Peter. 

But, nevertheless, it was to be apprehended, that those who had 
encouraged the prince in his opposition to his father’s will, and had advised 
him to withdraw himself from his court, might one day endeavour to set 
aside a renunciation which had been procured by force, and restore to the 
eldest son that crown which had been violently snatched from him to place 
on the head of a younger brother by a second marriage. In this case it was 


easy to foresee a civil war, and a total subversion of all the great and useful 
projects which Peter had so much laboured to establish; and therefore the 
present matter in question was to determine between the welfare of near 
eighteen millions of souls (which was nearly the number which the empire 
of Russia contained at that time), and the interest of a single person 
incapable of governing. Hence it became necessary to find out those who 
were disaffected, and accordingly the czar a second time threatened his son 
with the most fatal consequences if he concealed any thing: and the prince 
was obliged to undergo a judicial examination by his father, and afterwards 
by the commissioners appointed for that purpose. 

One principal article of the charge brought against him, and that which 
served chiefly to his condemnation, was, a letter from one Beyer, the 
emperor’s resident at the court of Russia, dated at Petersburg, after the 
flight of the prince. This letter makes mention of a mutiny in the Russian 
army then assembled at Mecklenburg, and that several officers talked of 
clapping up Catherine and her son in the prison where the late empress, 
whom Peter had repudiated, was then confined, and of placing the 
czarowitz on the throne, as soon as he could be found out and brought back. 
These idle projects fell to the ground of themselves, and there was not the 
least appearance that Alexis had ever countenanced them. The whole was 
only a piece of news related by a foreigner; the letter itself was not directed 
to the prince, and he had only a copy thereof transmitted him while at 
Vienna. 

But a charge of a more grievous nature appeared against him, namely, 
the heads of a letter written with his own hand, and which he had sent, 
while at the court of Vienna, to the senators and prelates of Russia, in which 
were the following very strong assertions:— ‘The continual ill-treatment 
which I have suffered without having deserved it, have at length obliged me 
to consult my peace and safety by flight. I have narrowly escaped being 
confined in a convent, by those who have already served my mother in the 
Same manner. I am now under the protection of a great prince, and I beseech 
you not to abandon me in this conjuncture.’ 

The expression, in this conjuncture, which might be construed into a 
seditious meaning, appeared to have been blotted out, and then inserted 
again by his own hand, and afterwards blotted out a second time; which 
shewed it to be the action of a young man disturbed in his mind, following 
the dictates of his resentment, and repenting of it at the very instant. There 


were only the copies of these letters found: they were never sent to the 
persons they were designed for, the court of Vienna having taken care to 
stop them; a convincing proof that the emperor never intended to break with 
the czar, or to assist the son to take up arms against his father. 

Several witnesses were brought to confront the prince, and one of them, 
named Afanassief, deposed, that he had formerly heard him speak these 
words,— ‘I shall mention something to the bishops, who will mention it 
again to the lower clergy, and they to the parish priests, and the crown will 
be placed on my head whether I will or not.’ 

His own mistress, Aphrosyne, was likewise brought to give evidence 
against him. The charge, however, was not well supported in all its parts; 
there did not appear to have been any regular plan formed, any chain of 
intrigues, or any thing like a conspiration or combination, nor the least 
shadow of preparation for a change in the government. The whole affair 
was that of a son, of a depraved and factious disposition, who thought 
himself injured by his father, who fled from him, and who wished for his 
death; but this son was heir to the greatest monarchy in our hemisphere, and 
in his situation and place he could not be guilty of trivial faults. 

After the accusations of his mistress, another witness was brought 
against him, in relation to the former czarina his mother, and the princess 
Mary his sister. He was charged with having consulted the former in regard 
to his flight, and of having mentioned it to the princess Mary. The bishop of 
Rostow, who was the confidant of all three, having been seized, deposed, 
that the two princesses, who were then shut up in a convent, had expressed 
their wishes for a revolution in affairs that might restore them their liberty, 
and had even encouraged the prince, by their advice, to withdraw himself 
out of the kingdom. The more natural their resentment was, the more it was 
to be apprehended. We shall see, at the end of this chapter, what kind of a 
person the bishop of Rostow was, and what had been his conduct. 

The czarowitz at first denied several facts of this nature which were 
alleged against him, and by this very behaviour subjected himself to the 
punishment of death, with which his father had threatened him in case he 
did not make an open and sincere confession. 

At last, however, he acknowledged several disrespectful expressions 
against his father, which were laid to his charge, but excused himself by 
saying, he had been hurried away by passion and drink. 


The czar himself drew up several new interrogations. The fourth ran as 
follows: — 

“When you found by Beyer’s letter that there was a mutiny among the 
troops in Mecklenburg, you seemed pleased with it; you must certainly have 
had some reason for it; and I imagine you would have joined the rebels even 
during my life-time?’ 

This was interrogating the prince on the subject of his private thoughts, 
which, though they might be revealed to a father, who may, by his advice, 
correct them, yet might they also with justice be concealed from a judge, 
who decides only upon acknowledged facts. The private sentiments of a 
man’s heart have nothing to do in a criminal process, and the prince was at 
liberty either to deny them or disguise them, in such manner as he should 
think best for his own safety, as being under no obligation to lay open his 
heart, and yet we find him returning the following answer: ‘If the rebels had 
called upon me during your life-time, I do verily believe I should have 
joined them, supposing I had found them sufficiently strong.’ 

It is hardly conceivable that he could have made this reply of himself, 
and it would be full as extraordinary, at least according to the custom in our 
part of the world, to condemn a person for confessing that he might have 
thought in a certain manner in a conjuncture that never happened. 

To this strange confession of his private thoughts, which had till then 
been concealed in the bottom of his heart, they added proofs that could 
hardly be admitted as such in a court of justice in any other country. 

The prince, sinking under his misfortunes, and almost deprived of his 
senses, studied within himself, with all the ingenuity of fear, for whatever 
could most effectually serve for his destruction; and at length 
acknowledged, that in private confession to the archpriest James, he had 
wished his father dead; and that his confessor made answer, ‘God will 
pardon you this wish: we all wish the same.’ 

The canons of our church do not admit of proofs resulting from private 
confession, inasmuch as they are held inviolable secrets between God and 
the penitent: and both the Greek and Latin churches are agreed, that this 
intimate and secret correspondence between a sinner and the Deity are 
beyond the cognizance of a temporal court of justice. But here the welfare 
of a kingdom and a king were concerned. The archpriest, being put to the 
torture, confirmed all that the prince had revealed; and this trial furnished 
the unprecedented instance of a confessor accused by his penitent, and that 


penitent by his own mistress. To this may be added another singular 
circumstance, namely, the archbishop of Rezan having been involved in 
several accusations on account of having spoken too favourably of the 
young czarowitz in one of his sermons, at the time that his father’s 
resentment first broke out against him; that weak prince declared, in his 
answer to one of the interrogations, that he had depended on the assistance 
of that prelate, at the same time that he was at the head of the ecclesiastical 
court, which the czar had consulted in relation to this criminal process 
against his son, as we shall see in the course of this chapter. 

There is another remark to be made in this extraordinary trial, which we 
find so very lamely related in the absurd History of Peter the Great, by the 
pretended bojar Nestersuranoy, and that is the following: 

Among other answers which the czarowitz Alexis made to the first 
question put to him by his father, he acknowledges, that while he was at 
Vienna, finding that he could not be admitted to see the emperor, he applied 
himself to count Schonborn, the high chamberlain, who told him, the 
emperor would not abandon him, and that as soon as occasion should offer, 
by the death of his father, that he would assist him to recover the throne by 
force of arms. ‘Upon which,’ adds the prince, ‘I made him the following 
answer: “This is what I by no means desire: if the emperor will only grant 
me his protection for the present, I ask no more.”’ This deposition is plain, 
natural, and carries with it strong marks of the truth; for it would have been 
the height of madness to have asked the emperor for an armed force to 
dethrone his father, and no one would have ventured to have made such an 
absurd proposal, either to the emperor, prince Eugene, or to the council. 
This deposition bears date in the month of February, and four months 
afterwards, namely, after the 1st of July, and towards the latter end of the 
proceedings against the czarowitz, that prince is made to say, in the last 
answers he delivered in writing: — 

‘Being unwilling to imitate my father in any thing, I endeavoured to 
secure myself the succession by any means whatever, excepting such as 
were just. I attempted to get it by a foreign assistance; and, had I succeeded, 
and that the emperor had fulfilled what he had promised me, to replace me 
on the throne of Russia even by force of arms, I would have left nothing 
undone to have got possession of it. For instance, if the emperor had 
demanded of me, in return for his services, a body of my own troops to 
fight for him against any power whatever, that might be in arms against 


him, or a large sum of money to defray the charges of a war, I should have 
readily granted every thing he asked, and should have gratified his ministers 
and generals with magnificent presents. I would at my own expense have 
maintained the auxiliary troops he might have furnished to put me in 
possession of the crown; and, in a word, I should have thought nothing too 
much to have accomplished my ends.’ 

This answer seems greatly strained, and appears as if the unhappy 
deponent was exerting his utmost efforts to appear more culpable than he 
really was; nay, he seems to have spoken absolutely contrary to truth in a 
capital point. He says the emperor had promised to procure him the crown 
by force of arms. This is absolutely false: Schonborn had given him hopes 
that, after the death of his father, the emperor might assist him to recover 
his birth-right; but the emperor himself never made him any promise. And 
lastly, the matter in question was not if he should take arms against his 
father, but if he should succeed him after his death? 

By this last deposition he declares what he believes he should have done, 
had he been obliged to dispute his birth-right, which he had not formally 
renounced till after his journey to Vienna and Naples. Here then we have a 
second deposition, not of any thing he had already done, and the actual 
commission of which, would have subjected him to the rigorous inquiry of 
the law, but of what he imagines he should have done had occasion offered, 
and which consequently is no subject of a juridical inquiry. Thus does he 
twice together accuse himself of private thoughts that he might have 
entertained in a future time. The known world does not produce an instance 
of a man tried and condemned for vague and inconsequential notions that 
came into his head, and which he never communicated to any one; nor is 
there a court of justice in Europe that will hear a man accuse himself of 
criminal thoughts; nay, we believe that they are not punished by God 
himself, unless accompanied by a fixed resolution to put them in practice. 

To these natural reflections it may be answered, that the czarowitz had 
given his father a just right to punish him, by having withheld the names of 
several of the accomplices of his flight. His pardon was promised him only 
on condition of making a full and open confession, which he did not till it 
was too late. Lastly, after so public an affair, it was not in human nature that 
Alexis should ever forgive a brother in favour of whom he had been 
disinherited; therefore, it was thought better to punish one guilty person, 


than to expose a whole nation to danger, and herein the rigour of justice and 
reasons of state acted in concert. 

We must not judge of the manners and laws of one nation by those of 
others. The czar was possessed of the fatal, but incontestable right of 
punishing his son with death, for the single crime of having withdrawn 
himself out of the kingdom against his consent; and he thus explains 
himself in his declaration addressed to the prelates and others, who 
composed the high courts of justice. ‘Though, according to all laws, civil 
and divine, and especially those of this empire, which grant an absolute 
jurisdiction to fathers over their children (even fathers in private life) we 
have a full and unlimited power to judge our son for his crimes according to 
our pleasure, without asking the advice of any person whatsoever: yet, as 
men are more liable to prejudice and partiality in their own affairs, than in 
those of others, and as the most eminent and expert physicians rely not on 
their judgment concerning themselves, but call in the advice and assistance 
of others; so we, under the fear of God, and an awful dread of offending 
him, in like manner make known our disease, and apply to you for a cure; 
being apprehensive of eternal death, if ignorant perhaps of the nature of our 
distemper, we should attempt to cure ourselves; and the rather as in a 
solemn appeal to Almighty God, I have signed, sworn, and confirmed a 
promise of pardon to my son, in case he should declare to me the truth. 

‘And though he has violated this promise, by concealing the most 
important circumstances of his rebellious design against us; yet that we may 
not in any thing swerve from our obligations, we pray you to consider this 
affair with seriousness and attention, and report what punishment he 
deserves without favour or partiality either to him or me; for should you 
apprehend that he deserves but a slight punishment, it will be disagreeable 
to me. I swear to you by the great God and his judgments, that you have 
nothing to fear on this head. 

‘Neither let the reflection of your being to pass sentence on the son of 
your prince have any influence on you, but administer justice without 
respect of persons, and destroy not your own souls and mine also, by doing 
any thing to injure our country, or upbraid our consciences in the great and 
terrible day of judgment.’ 

The czar afterwards addressed himself to the clergy, by another 
declaration to the same purpose; so that every thing was transacted in the 
most authentic manner, and Peter’s behaviour through the whole of this 


affair was so open and undisguised, as shewed him to be fully satisfied of 
the justice of his cause. 

On the first of July the clergy delivered their opinion in writing. In fact, 
it was their opinion only, and not a judgment, which the czar required of 
them. The beginning is deserving the attention of all Europe. 

‘This affair (say the prelates and the rest of the clergy) does in no wise 
fall within the verge of the ecclesiastical court, nor is the absolute power 
invested in the sovereign of the Russian empire subject to the cognizance of 
his people; but he has an unlimited power of acting herein as to him shall 
seem best, without any inferior having a right to intermeddle therein.’ 

After their preamble they proceed to cite several texts of scripture, 
particularly Leviticus, wherein it is said, ‘Cursed be he that curseth his 
father or mother;’ and the gospel of St. Matthew, which repeats this severe 
denunciation. And they concluded, after several other quotations, with these 
remarkable words: 


‘If his majesty is inclinable to punish the offender according to his deeds 
and the measure of his crimes, he has before him the examples in the Old 
Testament, if on the other hand, he is inclined to shew mercy, he has a 
pattern in our Lord Jesus Christ, who receives the prodigal son, when 
returning with a contrite heart, who set free the woman taken in adultery, 
whom the law sentenced to be stoned to death, and who prefers mercy to 
burnt-offerings. He has likewise the example of David, who spared his son 
Absalom, who had rebelled against and persecuted him, saying to his 
captains, when going forth to the fight, “Spare my son Absalom.” The 
father was here inclinable to mercy, but divine Justice suffered not the 
offender to go unpunished. 

‘The heart of the czar is in the hands of God; let him take that side to 
which it shall please the Almighty to direct him.’ 

This opinion was signed by eight archbishops and bishops, four 
archpriests, and two professors of divinity; and, as we have already 
observed, the metropolitan archbishop of Rezan, the same with whom the 
prince had held a correspondence, was the first who signed. 

As soon as the clergy had signed this opinion, they presented it to the 
czar. It is easy to perceive that this body was desirous of inclining his mind 
to clemency; and nothing can be more beautiful than the contrast between 


the mercy of Jesus Christ, and the rigour of the Jewish law, placed before 
the eyes of a father, who was the prosecutor of his own son. 

The same day the czarowitz was again examined for the last time, and 
signed his final confession in writing, wherein he acknowledges himself ‘to 
have been a bigot in his youthful days, to have frequented the company of 
priests and monks, to have drank with them, and to have imbibed from their 
conversations the first impressions of dislike to the duties of his station, and 
even to the person of his father.’ 

If he made this confession of his own accord, it shews that he must have 
been ignorant of the mild advice the body of clergy, whom he thus accuses, 
had lately given his father; and it is a still stronger proof, how great a 
change the czar had wrought in the manners of the clergy of his time, who, 
from a state of the most deplorable ignorance, were in so short a time 
become capable of drawing up a writing, which for its wisdom and 
eloquence might have been owned, without a blush, by the most illustrious 
fathers of the church. 

It is in this last confession that the czarowitz made that declaration on 
which we have already commented, viz. that he endeavoured to secure to 
himself the succession by any means whatever, except such as were just. 

One would imagine, by this last confession, that the prince was 
apprehensive he had not rendered himself sufficiently criminal in the eyes 
of his judges, by his former self-accusations, and that, by giving himself the 
character of a dissembler and a bad man, and supposing how he might have 
acted had he been the master, he was carefully studying how to justify the 
fatal sentence which was about to be pronounced against him, and which 
was done on the 5th of July. This sentence will be found, at length, at the 
end of this volume; therefore, we shall only observe in this place that it 
begins, like the opinion of the clergy, by declaring, that ‘it belongs not to 
subjects to take cognizance of such an affair, which depends solely on the 
absolute will of the sovereign, whose authority is derived from God alone;’ 
and then, after having set forth the several articles of the charge brought 
against the prince, the judges express themselves thus: ‘What shall we think 
of a rebellious design, almost unparalleled in history, joined to that of a 
horrid parricide against him, who was his father in a double capacity?’ 

Probably these words have been wrong translated from the trial printed 
by order of the czar; for certainly there have been instances in history of 
much greater rebellions; and no part of the proceedings against the 


czarowitz discover any design in him of killing his father. Perhaps, by the 
word parricide, is understood the deposition made by the prince, that one 
day he declared at confession, that he had wished for the death of his father. 
But, how can a private declaration of a secret thought, under the seal of 
confession, be a double parricide? 

Be this as it may, the czarowitz was unanimously condemned to die, but 
no mention was made in the sentence of the manner in which he was to 
suffer. Of one hundred and forty-four judges, there was not one who 
thought of a lesser punishment than death. Whereas, an English tract, which 
made a great noise at that time, observes, that if such a cause had been 
brought before an English parliament, there would not have been one judge 
out of one hundred and forty-four, that would have inflicted even a penalty. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the difference of times and places. 
The consul Manlius would have been condemned by the laws of England to 
lose his own life, for having put his son to death; whereas he was admired 
and extolled for that action by the rigid Romans: but the same laws would 
not punish a prince of Wales for leaving the kingdom, who, as a peer of the 
realm, has a right to go and come when he pleases. A criminal design, not 
perpetrated, is not punishable by the laws in England or France, but it is in 
Russia. A continued formal and repeated disobedience of commands would, 
amongst us, be considered only an error in conduct, which ought to be 
suppressed; but, in Russia, it was judged a capital crime in the heir of a 
great empire, whose ruin might have been the consequence of that 
disobedience. Lastly, the czarowitz was culpable towards the whole nation, 
by his design of throwing it back into that state of darkness and ignorance, 
from which his father had so lately delivered it. 

Such was the acknowledged power of the czar, that he might put his son 
to death for disobedience to him, without consulting any one; nevertheless, 
he submitted the affair to the judgment of the representatives of the nation, 
so that it was in fact the nation itself who passed sentence on the prince; and 
Peter was so well satisfied with the equity of his own conduct, that he 
voluntarily submitted it to the judgment of every other nation, by causing 
the whole proceedings to be printed and translated into several languages. 

The law of history would not permit us to disguise or palliate aught in 
the relation of this tragic event. All Europe was divided in its sentiments, 
whether most to pity a young prince, prosecuted by his own father, and 
condemned to lose his life, by those who were one day to have been his 


subjects; or the father, who thought himself under a necessity to sacrifice 
his own son to the welfare of his nation. 

It was asserted in several books, published on this subject, that the czar 
sent to Spain for a copy of the proceedings against Don Carlos, who had 
been condemned to death by his father, king Philip II. But this is false, 
inasmuch as Don Carlos was never brought to his trial: the conduct of Peter 
I. was totally different from that of Philip. The Spanish monarch never 
made known to the world the reasons for which he had confined his son, 
nor in what manner that prince died. He wrote letters on this occasion to the 
pope and the empress, which were absolutely contradictory to each other. 
William prince of Orange accused Philip publicly of having sacrificed his 
son and his wife to his jealousy, and to have behaved rather like a jealous 
and cruel husband, and an unnatural and murderous father, than a severe 
and upright judge. Philip suffered this accusation against him to pass 
unanswered: Peter, on the contrary, did nothing but in the eye of the world; 
he openly declared, that he preferred his people to his own son, submitted 
his cause to the judgment of the principal persons of his kingdom, and made 
the whole world the judge of their proceedings and his own. 

There was another extraordinary circumstance attending this unhappy 
affair, which was, that the empress Catherine, who was hated by the 
czarowitz, and whom he had publicly threatened with the worst of 
treatment, whenever he should mount the throne, was not in any way 
accessary to his misfortunes; and was neither accused, nor even suspected 
by any foreign minister residing at the court of Russia, of having taken the 
least step against a son-in-law, from whom she had so much to fear. It is 
true, indeed, that no one pretends to say she interceded with the czar for his 
pardon: but all the accounts of these times, and especially those of the count 
de Bassewitz, agree, that she was greatly affected with his misfortunes. 

I have now before me the memoirs of a public minister, in which I find 
the following words: ‘I was present when the czar told the duke of Holstein, 
that the czarina Catherine, had begged of him to prevent the sentence 
passed upon the czarowitz, being publicly read to that prince. ‘Content 
yourself,’ said she, ‘with obliging him to turn monk; for this public and 
formal condemnation of your son will reflect an odium on your grandson.’ 

The czar, however, would not hearken to the intercession of his spouse; 
he thought there was a necessity to have the sentence publicly read to the 
prince himself, in order that he might have no pretence left to dispute this 


solemn act, in which he himself acquiesced, and that being dead in law, he 
could never after claim a right to the crown. 


Nevertheless, if, after the death of Peter, a formidable party had arose in 
favour of Alexis, would his being dead in law have prevented him from 
ascending the throne? 

The prince then had his sentence read to him: and the memoirs I have 
just mentioned observe, that he fell into a fit on hearing these words: “The 
laws divine and ecclesiastical, civil and military, condemn to death, without 
mercy, those whose attempts against their father and their sovereign have 
been fully proved.’ These fits it is said, turned to an apoplexy, and it was 
with great difficulty he was recovered at that time. Afterwards, when he 
came a little to himself, and in the dreadful interval, between life and death, 
he sent for his father to come to him: the czar accordingly went, and both 
father and son burst into a flood of tears. The unhappy culprit asked his 
offended parent’s forgiveness, which he gave him publicly: then, being in 
the agonies of death, extreme unction was administered to him in the most 
solemn manner, and soon after he expired in the presence of the whole 
court, the day after the fatal sentence had been pronounced upon him. His 
body was immediately carried to the cathedral, where it lay in state, 
exposed to public view for four days, after which it was interred in the 
church of the citadel, by the side of his late princess; the czar and czarina 
assisting at the funeral. 

And here I think myself indispensably obliged to imitate, in some 
measure, the conduct of the czar; that is to say, to submit to the judgment of 
the public, the several facts which I have related with the most scrupulous 
exactness, and not only the facts themselves, but likewise the various 
reports which were propagated in relation to them, by authors of the first 
credit. Lamberti, the most impartial of any writer on this subject and at the 
Same time the most exact, and who has confined himself to the simple 
narrative of the original and authentic pieces, relating to the affairs of 
Europe, seems in this matter to have departed from that impartiality and 
discernment for which he is so remarkable; for he thus expresses himself. 

‘The czarina, ever anxious for the fortune of her own son, did not suffer 
the czar to rest till she had obliged him to commence the proceedings 
against the czarowitz, and to prosecute that unhappy prince to death: and, 
what is still more extraordinary, the czar, after having given him the knout 


(which is a kind of torture) with his own hand, was himself his executioner, 
by cutting off his head, which was afterwards so artfully joined to the body, 
that the separation could not be perceived, when it was exposed to public 
view. Some little time afterwards, the czarina’s son died, to the 
inexpressible regret of her and the czar. This latter, who had beheaded his 
own son, coming now to reflect, that he had no successor, grew exceedingly 
ill-tempered. Much about that time also, he was informed, that his spouse, 
the czarina, was engaged in a secret and criminal correspondence with 
prince Menzikoff. This, joined to the reflection, that she had been the cause 
of his putting to death with his own hand his eldest son, made him conceive 
a design to strip her of the imperial honours, and shut her up in a convent, in 
the same manner as he had done his first wife, who is still living there. It 
was a custom with the czar to keep a kind of diary of his private thoughts in 
his pocket book, and he had accordingly entered therein a memorandum of 
this his intention. The czarina having found means to gain over to her 
interest all the pages of the czar’s bed-chamber, one of them finding his 
pocket-book, which he had carelessly left on the table, brought it to 
Catherine, who upon reading this memorandum, immediately sent for 
prince Menzikoff, and communicated it to him, and, in a day or two 
afterwards, the czar was seized with a violent distemper, of which he died. 
This distemper was attributed to poison, on account of its being so sudden 
and violent, that it could not be supposed to proceed from a natural cause, 
and that the horrible act of poisoning was but too frequently used in 
Russia.’ 

These accusations, thus handed down by Lamberti, were soon spread 
throughout Europe; and, as there still exist a great number of pieces, both in 
print and manuscript, which may give a sanction to the belief of this fact to 
the latest posterity, I think it is my duty to mention, in this place, what is 
come to my knowledge from unexceptionable authority. 

In the first place, then, I take it upon me to declare, that the person who 
furnished Lamberti with this strange anecdote, was in fact a native of 
Russia, but of a foreign extraction, and who himself did not reside in that 
country, at the time this event happened, having left it several years before. 
I was formerly acquainted with him; he had been in company with 
Lamberti, at the littke town of Nyon, whither that writer had retired, and 
where I myself have often been. This very man declared to me, that he had 


never told this story to Lamberti, but in the light of a report, which had been 
handed about at that time. 

This example may suffice to shew, how easy it was in former times, 
before the art of printing was found out, for one man to destroy the 
reputation of another, in the minds of whole nations, by reason that 
manuscript histories were in a few hands only, and not exposed to general 
examination and censure, or of the observations of contemporaries, as they 
now are. A single line in Tacitus or Sallust, nay, even in the authors of the 
most fabulous legends was enough to render a great prince odious to the 
half of mankind, and to perpetuate his name with infamy to successive 
generations. 

How was it possible that the czar could have beheaded his son with his 
own hand, when extreme unction was administered to the latter in the 
presence of the whole court? Was he dead when the sacred oil was poured 
upon his head? When or how could this dissevered head have been rejoined 
to its trunk? It is notorious, that the prince was not left alone a single 
moment, from the first reading of his sentence to him to the instant of his 
death. 

Besides, this story of the czar’s having had recourse to the sword, acquits 
him at least of having made use of poison. I will allow, that it is somewhat 
uncommon, that a young man in the vigour of his days should die of a 
sudden fright, occasioned by hearing the sentence of his own death read to 
him, and especially when it was a sentence that he expected; but, after all, 
physicians will tell us that this is not a thing impossible. 

If the czar dispatched his son by poison, as so many authors would 
persuade us, he by that means deprived himself of every advantage he 
might expect from this fatal process, in convincing all Europe that he had a 
right to punish every delinquent. He rendered all the reasons for 
pronouncing the condemnation of the czarowitz suspected; and, in fact, 
accused himself. If he was desirous of the death of his son, he was in 
possession of full power to have caused the sentence to be put in execution: 
would a man of any prudence then, would a sovereign, on whom the eyes of 
all his neighbours were fixed, have taken the base and dastardly method of 
poisoning the person, over whose devoted head he himself already held the 
sword of justice? Lastly, would he have suffered his memory to have been 
transmitted to posterity as an assassin and a poisoner, when he could so 
easily have assumed the character of an upright though severe judge? 


It appears then, from all that has been delivered on this subject in the 
preceding pages, that Peter was more the king than the parent; and that he 
sacrificed his own son to the sentiments of the father and lawgiver of his 
country, and to the interest of his people, who, without this wholesome 
severity, were on the verge of relapsing again into that state from which he 
had taken them. It is evident that he did not sacrifice this son to the 
ambition of a step-mother, or to the son he had by her, since he had often 
threatened the czarowitz to disinherit him, before Catherine brought him 
that other son, whose infirm infancy gave signs of a speedy death, which 
actually happened in a very short time afterwards. Had Peter taken this 
important step merely to please his wife, he must have been a fool, a 
madman, or a coward; neither of which, most certainly, could be laid to his 
charge. But he foresaw what would be the fate of his establishments, and of 
his new-born nation, if he had such a successor as would not adopt his 
views. The event has verified this foresight: the Russian empire is become 
famous and respectable throughout Europe, from which it was before 
entirely separated; whereas, had the czarowitz succeeded to the throne, 
every thing would have been destroyed. In fine, when this catastrophe 
comes to be seriously considered, the compassionate heart shudders, and the 
rigid applauds. 

This great and terrible event is still fresh in the memories of mankind; 
and it is frequently spoken of as a matter of so much surprise, that it is 
absolutely necessary to examine what contemporary writers have said of it. 
One of these hireling scribblers, who has taken on him the title of historian, 
speaks thus of it in a work which he has dedicated to count Bruhl, prime 
minister to his Polish majesty, whose name indeed may seem to give some 
weight to what he advances. ‘Russia was convinced that the czarowitz owed 
his death to poison, which had been given him by his mother-in-law.’ But 
this accusation is overturned by the declaration which the czar made to the 
duke of Holstein, that the empress Catherine had advised him to confine his 
son in a monastery. 

With regard to the poison which the empress is said to have given 
afterwards to her husband, that story is sufficiently destroyed by the simple 
relation of the affair of the page and pocket-book. What man would think of 
making such a memorandum as this, ‘I must remember to confine my wife 
in a convent?’ Is this a circumstance of so trivial a nature, that it must be set 
down lest it should be forgotten? If Catherine had poisoned her son-in-law 


and her husband she would have committed crimes; whereas, so far from 
being suspected of cruelty, she had a remarkable character for lenity and 
sweetness of temper. 

It may now be proper to shew what was the first cause of the behaviour 
of the czarowitz, of his flight, and of his death, and that of his accomplices, 
who fell by the hands of the executioner. It was owing then to mistaken 
notions in religion, and to a superstitious fondness for priests and monks. 
That this was the real source from whence all his misfortunes were derived, 
is sufficiently apparent from his own confession, which we have already set 
before the reader, and in particular, by that expression of the czar in his 
letter to his unhappy son, ‘A corrupt priesthood will be able to tum you at 
pleasure.’ 

The following is, almost word for word, the manner in which a certain 
ambassador to the court of Russia explains these words. — Several 
ecclesiastics, says he, fond of the ancient barbarous customs, and regretting 
the authority they had lost by the nation having become more civilized, 
wished earnestly to see prince Alexis on the throne, from whose known 
disposition they expected a return of those days of ignorance and 
superstition which were so dear to them. In the number of these was 
Dozitheus, bishop of Rostow. This prelate feigned a revelation from St. 
Demetrius, and that the saint had appeared to him, and had assured him as 
from God himself, that the czar would not live above three months; that the 
empress Eudocia, who was then confined in the convent of Susdal (and had 
taken the veil under the name of sister Helena), and the princess Mary the 
czar’s sister, should ascend the throne and reign jointly with prince Alexis. 
Eudocia and the princess Mary were weak enough to credit this imposture, 
and were even so persuaded of the truth of this prediction, that the former 
quitted her habit and the convent, and throwing aside the name of sister 
Helena, reassumed the imperial title and the ancient dress of the czarina’s, 
and caused the name of her rival Catherine to be struck out of the form of 
prayer. And when the lady abbess of the convent opposed these 
proceedings, Eudocia answered her haughtily — That as Peter had punished 
the strelitzes who had insulted his mother, in like manner would prince 
Alexis punish those who had offered an indignity to his. She caused the 
abbess to be confined to her apartment. An officer named Stephen Glebo 
was introduced into the convent; this man Eudocia made use of as the 
instrument of her designs, having previously won him over to her interest 


by heaping favours on him. Glebo caused Dozitheus’s prediction to be 
spread over the little town of Susdal, and the neighbourhood thereof. But 
the three months being nearly expired, Eudocia reproached the bishop with 
the czar’s being still alive, ‘My father’s sins,’ answered Dozitheus, ‘have 
been the cause of this; he is still in purgatory, and has acquainted me 
therewith.’ Upon this Eudocia caused a thousand masses for the dead to be 
said, Dozitheus assuring her that this would not fail of having the desired 
effect: but in about a month afterwards, he came to her and told, that his 
father’s head was already out of purgatory; in a month afterwards he was 
freed as far as his waist, so that then he only stuck in purgatory by his feet; 
but as soon as they should be set free, which was the most difficult part of 
the business, the czar would infallibly die. 

The princess Mary, persuaded by Dozitheus, gave herself up to him, on 
condition that his father should be immediately released from purgatory, 
and the prediction accomplished, and Glebo continued his _ usual 
correspondence with the old czarina. 


It was chiefly on the faith of these predictions that the czarowitz quitted 
the kingdom, and retired into a foreign country, to wait for the death of his 
father. However the whole scheme was soon discovered; Dozitheus and 
Glebo were seized; the letters of the princess Mary to Dozitheus, and those 
of sister Helena to Glebo, were read in the open senate. In consequence of 
which, the princess Mary was shut up in the fortress of Schusselbourg, and 
the old czarina removed to another convent, where she was kept a close 
prisoner. Dozitheus and Glebo, together with the other accomplices of these 
idle and superstitious intrigues, were put to the torture, as were likewise the 
confidants of the czarowitz’s flight. His confessor, his preceptor, and the 
steward of his household, all died by the hands of the executioner. 

Such then was the dear and fatal price at which Peter the Great 
purchased the happiness of his people, and such were the numberless 
obstacles he had to surmount in the midst of a long and dangerous war 
without doors, and an unnatural rebellion at home. He saw one half of his 
family plotting against him, the majority of the priesthood obstinately bent 
to frustrate his designs, and almost the whole nation for a long time 
opposing its own felicity, of which as yet it was not become sensible. He 
had prejudices to overcome, and discontents to sooth. In a word, there 
wanted a new generation formed by his care, who would at length entertain 


the proper ideas of happiness and glory, which their fathers were not able to 
comprehend or support. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Works and establishments in 1718, and the following years. 


Throughout the whole of the foregoing dreadful catastrophe, it appeared 
clearly, that Peter had acted only as the father of his country, and that he 
considered his people as his family. The punishments he had been obliged 
to inflict on such of them, who had endeavoured to obstruct or impede the 
happiness of the rest, were necessary, though melancholy sacrifices, made 
to the general good. 

1718.] This year, which was the epoch of the disinheriting and death of 
his eldest son, was also that of the greatest advantage he procured to his 
subjects, by establishing a general police hitherto unknown; by the 
introduction or improvement of manufactures and works of every kind, by 
opening new branches of trade, which now began to flourish, and by the 
construction of canals, which joined rivers, seas, and people, that nature had 
separated from each other. We have here none of those striking events 
which charm common readers; none of those court-intrigues which are the 
food of scandal and malice, nor of those great revolutions which amaze the 
generality of mankind; but we behold the real springs of public happiness, 
which the philosophic eye delights to contemplate. 

He now appointed a lieutenant-general of police over the whole empire, 
who was to hold his court at Petersburg, and from thence preserve order 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. Extravagance in dress, and the 
still more dangerous extravagance of gaming, were prohibited under severe 
penalties; schools for teaching arithmetic, which had been first set on foot 
in 1716, were now established in many towns in Russia. The hospitals, 
which had been began, were now finished, endowed, and filled with proper 
objects. 

To these we may add the several useful establishments which had been 
projected some time before, and which were completed a few years 
afterwards. The great towns were now cleared of those innumerable swarms 
of beggars, who will not follow any other occupation but that of 
importuning those who are more industrious than themselves, and who lead 
a wretched and shameful life at the expense of others: an abuse too much 
overlooked in other nations. 


The rich were obliged to build regular and handsome houses in 
Petersburg, agreeable to their circumstances, and, by a master-stroke of 
police, the several materials were brought carriage free to the city, by the 
barks and waggons which returned empty from the neighbouring provinces. 

Weights and measures were likewise fixed upon an uniform plan, in the 
same manner as the laws. This uniformity, so much, but in vain desired, in 
states that have for many ages been civilized, was established in Russia 
without the least difficulty or murmuring; and yet we fancy that this 
salutary regulation is impracticable amongst us. 

The prices of the necessaries of life were also fixed. The city of 
Petersburg was well lighted with lamps during the night; a convenience 
which was first introduced in Paris by Louis XIV., and to which Rome is 
still a stranger. Pumps were erected for supplying water in cases of fire; the 
streets were well paved, and rails put up for the security of foot passengers: 
in a word, every thing was provided that could minister to safety, decency, 
and good order, and to the quicker dispatch and convenience of the inland 
trade of the country. Several privileges were granted to foreigners, and 
proper laws enacted to prevent the abuse of those privileges. In 
consequence of these useful and salutary regulations, Petersburg and 
Moscow put on a new face. 

The iron and steel manufactories received additional improvements, 
especially those which the czar had founded at about ten miles distance 
from Petersburg, of which he himself was the first superintendant, and 
wherein no less than a thousand workmen were employed immediately 
under his eye. He went in person to give directions to those who farmed the 
corn-mills, powder-mills, and mills for sawing timber, and to the managers 
of the manufactories for cordage and sail-cloth, to the brick-makers, slaters, 
and the cloth-weavers. Numbers of workmen in every branch came from 
France to settle under him; these were the fruits he reaped from his travels. 

He established a board of trade, which was composed of one half 
natives, and the other half foreigners, in order that justice might be equally 
distributed to all artists and workmen. A Frenchman settled a manufactory 
for making fine looking-glass at Petersburg, with the assistance of prince 
Menzikoff. Another set up a loom for working curious tapestry, after the 
manner of the Gobelins; and this manufactory still meets with great 
encouragement. A third succeeded in making of gold and silver thread, and 
the czar ordered that no more than four thousand marks of gold or silver 


should be expended in these works in the space of a year; by this means to 
prevent the too great consumption of bullion in the kingdom. 

He gave thirty thousand rubles, that is, about one hundred and fifty 
thousand French livres, together with all the materials and instruments 
necessary for making the several kinds of woollen stuffs. By this useful 
bounty he was enabled to clothe all his troops with the cloth made in his 
own country; whereas, before that time, it was purchased from Berlin and 
other foreign kingdoms. 

They made as fine linen cloth in Moscow as in Holland; and at his death 
there were in that capital and at Jaroslaw, no less than fourteen linen and 
hempen manufactories. 

It could certainly never be imagined, at the time that silk sold in Europe 
for its weight in gold, that one day there would arise on the banks of the 
lake Ladoga, in the midst of a frozen region, and among unfrequented 
marshes, a magnificent and opulent city, where the silks of Persia should be 
manufactured in as great perfection as at Ispahan. Peter, however, undertook 
this great phenomenon in commerce, and succeeded in the attempt. The 
working of iron mines was carried to their highest degree of perfection; 
several other mines of gold and silver were discovered, and the council of 
mines was appointed to examine and determine, whether the working of 
these would bring in a profit adequate to the expense. 

But, to make so many different arts and manufactures flourish, and to 
establish so many various undertakings, it was not alone sufficient to grant 
patents, or to appoint inspectors: it was necessary that our great founder 
should behold all these pass under his own eye in their beginnings, and 
work at them with his own hands, in the same manner as we have already 
seen him working at the construction, the rigging, and the sailing of a ship. 
When canals were to be dug in marshy and almost impassable grounds, he 
was frequently seen at the head of the workmen digging the earth, and 
carrying it away himself. 

In this same year (1718) he formed the plan of the canal and sluices of 
Ladoga: this was intended to make a communication between the Neva and 
another navigable river, in order for the more easy conveyance of 
merchandize to Petersburg, without taking the great circuit of the lake 
Ladoga, which, on account of the storms that prevailed on the coast, was 
frequently impassable for barks or small vessels. Peter levelled the ground 
himself, and they still preserve the tools which he used in digging up and 


carrying off the earth. The whole court followed the example of their 
sovereign, and persisted in a work, which, at the same time, they looked 
upon as impracticable; and it was finished after his death: for not one of his 
projects, which had been found possible to be effected, was abandoned. 

The great canal of Cronstadt, which is easily drained of its waters, and 
wherein they careen and clean the men of war, was also began at the same 
time that he was engaged in the proceedings against his son. 

In this year also he built the new city of Ladoga. A short time afterwards, 
he made the canal which joins the Caspian Sea to the gulf of Finland and to 
the ocean. The boats, after sailing up the Wolga, came first to the 
communication of two rivers, which he joined for that purpose; from 
thence, by another canal, they enter into the lake of Ilmen, and then fall into 
the canal of Ladoga, from whence goods and merchandizes may be 
conveyed by sea to all parts of the world. 

In the midst of these labours, which all passed under his inspection, he 
carried his views from Kamschatka to the most eastern limits of his empire, 
and caused two forts to be built in these regions, which were so long 
unknown to the rest of the world. In the meantime, a body of engineers, 
who were draughted from the marine academy established in 1715, were 
sent to make the tour of the empire, in order to form exact charts thereof, 
and lay before mankind the immense extent of country which he had 
civilized and enriched. 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 


Of the trade of Russia. 


The Russian trade without doors was in a manner annihilated before the 
reign of Peter. He restored it anew, after his accession to the throne. It is 
notorious, that the current of trade has undergone several changes in the 
world. The south part of Russia was before the time of Tamerlane, the staple 
of Greece, and even of the Indies; and the Genoese were the principal 
factors. The Tanais and the Boristhenes were loaded with the productions of 
Asia: but when Tamerlane, towards the end of the fourteenth century, had 
conquered the Taurican Chersonesus, afterwards called Crimea or Crim 
Tartary, and when the Turks became masters of Azoph, this great branch of 
trade was totally destroyed. Peter formed the design of reviving it, by 
getting possession of Azoph; but the unfortunate campaign of Pruth wrested 
this city out of his hands, and with it all his views on the Black Sea: 
nevertheless he had it still in his power to open as extensive a road to 
commerce through the Caspian Sea. The English who, in the end of the 
fifteenth, and beginning of the sixteenth century, had opened a trade to 
Archangel, had endeavoured to do the same likewise by the Caspian Sea, 
but failed in all their attempts for this purpose. 

It has been already observed, that the father of Peter the Great caused a 
ship to be built in Holland, to trade from Astracan to the coast of Persia. 
This vessel was burnt by the rebel Stenkorazin, which put an immediate 
stop to any views of trading on a fair footing with the Persians. The 
Armenians, who are the factors of that part of Asia, were received by Peter 
the Great into Astracan; every thing was obliged to pass through their 
hands, and they reaped all the advantage of that trade; as is the case with the 
Indian traders, and the Banians, and with the Turks, as well as several 
nations in Christendom, and the Jews: for those who have only one way of 
living, are generally very expert in that art on which they depend for a 
support; and others pay a voluntary tribute to that knowledge in which they 
know themselves deficient. 

Peter had already found a remedy for this inconvenience, in the treaty 
which he made with the sophi of Persia, by which all the silk, which was 


not used for the manufactories in that kingdom, was to be delivered to the 
Armenians of Astracan, and by them to be transported into Russia. 

The troubles which arose in Persia soon overturned this arrangement; 
and in the course of this history, we shall see how the sha, or emperor of 
Persia, Hussein, when persecuted by the rebels, implored the assistance of 
Peter; and how that monarch, after having supported a difficult war against 
the Turks and the Swedes, entered Persia, and subjected three of its 
provinces. But to return to the article of trade. 


Of the Trade with China. 


The undertaking of establishing a trade with China seemed to promise the 
greatest advantages. Two vast empires, bordering on each other, and each 
reciprocally possessing what the other stood in need of, seemed to be both 
under the happy necessity of opening a useful correspondence, especially 
after the treaty of peace, so solemnly ratified between these two empires in 
the year 1689, according to our way of reckoning. 

The first foundation of this trade had been laid in the year 1653. There 
was at that time two companies of Siberian and Bukarian families settled in 
Siberia. Their caravans travelled through the Calmuck plains; after they had 
crossed the deserts of Chinese Tartary, and made a considerable profit by 
their trade; but the troubles which happened in the country of the Calmucks, 
and the disputes between the Russians and the Chinese, in regard to the 
frontiers, put a stop to this commerce. 

After the peace of 1689, it was natural for the two great nations to fix on 
some neutral place, whither all the goods should be carried. The Siberians, 
like all other nations, stood more in need of the Chinese, than these latter 
did of them; accordingly permission was asked of the emperor of China, to 
send caravans to Pekin, which was readily granted. This happened in the 
beginning of the present century. 


It is worthy of observation, that the emperor Camhi had granted 
permission for a Russian church in the suburbs of Pekin; which church was 
to be served by Siberian priests, the whole at the emperor’s own expense, 
who was so indulgent to cause this church to be built for the 
accommodation of several families of eastern Siberia; some of whom had 
been prisoners before the peace of 1680, and the others were adventurers 


from their own country, who would not return back again after the peace of 
Niptchou. The agreeable climate of Pekin, the obliging manners of the 
Chinese, and the ease with which they found a handsome living, determined 
them to spend the rest of their days in China. The small Greek church could 
not become dangerous to the peace of the empire, as those of the Jesuits 
have been to that of other nations; and moreover, the emperor Camhi was a 
favourer of liberty of conscience. Toleration has, in all times, been the 
established custom in Asia, as it was in former times all over the world, till 
the reign of the Roman emperor Theodosius I. The Russian families, thus 
established in China, having intermarried with the natives, have since 
quitted the Christian religion, but their church still subsists. 

It was stipulated, that this church should be for the use of those who 
come with the Siberian caravans, to bring furs and other commodities 
wanted at Pekin. The voyage out and home, and the stay in the country, 
generally took up three years. Prince Gagarin, governor of Siberia, was 
twenty years at the head of this trade. The caravans were sometimes very 
numerous; and it was difficult to keep the common people, who made the 
greatest number, within proper bounds. 

They passed through the territories of a Laman priest, who is a kind of 
Tartarian sovereign, resides on the sea-coast of Orkon, and has the title of 
Koutoukas: he is the vicar of the grand Lama, but has rendered himself 
independent, by making some change in the religion of the country, where 
the Indian tenet of metempsychosis is the prevailing opinion. We cannot 
find a more apt comparison for this priest than in the bishops of Lubeck and 
Osnaburg, who have shaken off the dominion of the church of Rome. The 
Caravans, in their march, sometimes committed depredations on the 
territories of this Tartarian prelate, as they did also on those of the Chinese. 
This irregular conduct proved an impediment to the trade of those parts; for 
the Chinese threatened to shut the entrance into their empire against the 
Russians, unless a stop was put to these disorders. The trade with China was 
at that time very advantageous to the Russians, who brought from thence 
gold, silver, and precious stones, in return for their merchandize. The largest 
ruby in the world was brought out of China to prince Gagarin, who sent it to 
prince Menzikoff; and it is now one of the ornaments of the imperial crown. 

The exactions put in practice by prince Gagarin were of great prejudice 
to that trade, which had brought him so much riches; and, at length, they 
ended in his own destruction; for he was accused before the court of justice, 


established by the czar, and sentenced to lose his head, a year after the 
condemnation of the czarowitz, and the execution of all those who had been 
his accomplices. 

About the same time, the emperor Camhi, perceiving his health to decay, 
and knowing, by experience, that the European mathematicians were much 
more learned in their art than those of his own nation, thought that the 
European physicians must also have more knowledge than those of Pekin, 
and therefore sent a message to the czar, by some ambassadors who were 
returning from China to Petersburg, requesting him to send him one of his 
physicians. There happened at that time to be an English surgeon at 
Petersburg, who offered to undertake the journey in that character; and 
accordingly set out in company with a new ambassador, and one Laurence 
Lange, who has left a description of that journey. This embassy was 
received, and all the expense of it defrayed with great pomp, by Camhi. The 
surgeon, at his arrival, found the emperor in perfect health, and gained the 
reputation of a most skilful physician. The caravans who followed this 
embassy made prodigious profits; but fresh excesses having been 
committed by this very caravan, the Chinese were so offended thereat, that 
they sent back Lange, who was at that time resident from the czar at the 
Chinese court, and with him all the Russian merchants established there. 

The emperor Camhi dying, his son Yontchin, who had as great a share of 
wisdom, and more firmness than his father, and who drove the Jesuits out of 
his empire, as the czar had done from Russia in 1718, concluded a treaty 
with Peter, by which the Russian caravans were no more to trade on the 
frontiers of the two empires. There are only certain factors, dispatched in 
the name of the emperor or empress of Russia, and these have liberty to 
enter Pekin, where they are lodged in a vast house, which the emperor of 
China formerly assigned for the reception of the envoys from Corea: but it 
is a considerable time since either caravans or factors have been sent from 
Russia thither so that the trade is now in a declining way, but may possibly 
soon be revived. 


Of the Trade of PETERSBURG, and the other ports of the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


There were at this time above two hundred foreign vessels traded to the new 
capital, in the space of a year. This trade has continued increasing, and has 
frequently brought in five millions (French money) to the crown. This was 
greatly more than the interest of the money which this establishment had 
cost. This trade, however, greatly diminished that of Archangel, and was 
precisely what the founder desired; for the port of Archangel is too 
dangerous, and at too great distance from other ports: besides that, a trade 
which is carried on immediately under the eye of an assiduous sovereign, is 
always the most advantageous. That of Livonia continued still on the same 
footing. The trade of Russia in general has proved very successful; its ports 
have received from one thousand to twelve hundred vessels in a year, and 
Peter discovered the happy expedient of joining utility to glory. 


CHAPTER XXxXIl. 


Of the laws. 


It is well known, that good laws are scarce, and that the due execution of 
them is still more so. The greater the extent of any state, and the variety of 
people of which it is composed, the more difficult it is to unite them by the 
same body of laws. The father of czar Peter formed a digest or code under 
the title of Oulogenia, which was actually printed, but it by no means 
answered the end intended. 


Peter, in the course of his travels, had collected materials for repairing 
this great structure, which was falling to decay in many of its parts. He 
gathered many useful hints from the governments of Denmark, Sweden, 
England, Germany, and France, selecting from each of these different 
nations what he thought most suitable to his own. 

There was a court of boyards or great men, who determined all matters 
en dernier ressort. Rank and birth alone gave a seat in this assembly; but 
the czar thought that knowledge was likewise requisite, and therefore this 
court was dissolved. 

He then instituted a procurator-general, assisted by four assistors, in each 
of the governments of the empire. These were to overlook the conduct of 
the judges, whose decrees were subject to an appeal to the senate which he 
established. Each of those judges was furnished with a copy of the 
Oulogenia, with additions and necessary alterations, until a complete body 
of laws could be formed. 

It was forbid to these judges to receive any fees, which, however 
moderate, are always an abusive tax on the fortunes and properties of those 
concerned in suits of law. The czar also took care that the expenses of the 
court were moderate, and the decisions speedy. The judges and their clerks 
had salaries appointed them out of the public treasury, and were not suffered 
to purchase their offices. 

It was in the year 1718, at the very time that he was engaged in the 
process against his son, that he made the chief part of these regulations. The 
greatest part of the laws he enacted were borrowed from those of the 
Swedes, and he made no difficulty to admit to places in his courts of 


judicature such Swedish prisoners who were well versed in the laws of their 
own country, and who, having learnt the Russian language, were willing to 
continue in that kingdom. 

The governor of each province and his assistors had the cognizance of 
private causes within such government; from them there was an appeal to 
the senate; and if any one, after having been condemned by the senate, 
appealed to the czar himself, and such appeal was found unjust, he was 
punished with death: but to mitigate the rigour of this law, the czar created a 
master of the requests, who received the petitions of those who had affairs 
depending in the senate, or in the inferior courts, concerning which the laws 
then in force were not sufficiently explanatory. 

At length, in 1722, he completed his new code, prohibiting all the 
judges, under pain of death, to depart therefrom in their decrees, or to set up 
their own private opinions in place of the general statutes. This dreadful 
ordonnance was publicly fixed up, and still remains in all the courts of 
judicature of the empire. 

He erected every thing anew; there was not, even to the common affairs 
of society, aught but what was his work. He regulated the degrees between 
man and man, according to their posts and employments, from the admiral 
and the field-marshal to the ensign, without any regard to birth. 

Having always in his own mind, and willing to imprint it on those of his 
subjects, that services are preferable to pedigree, a certain rank was likewise 
fixed for the women; and she who took a seat in a public assembly, that did 
not properly belong to her, was obliged to pay a fine. 

By a still more useful regulation, every private soldier, on being made an 
officer, instantly became a gentleman; and a nobleman, if his character had 
been impeached in a court of justice, was degraded to a plebeian. 


After the settling of these several laws and regulations, it happened that 
the increase of towns, wealth, and population in the empire, new 
undertakings, and the creation of new employs, necessarily introduced a 
multitude of new affairs and unforeseen cases, which were all consequences 
of that success which attended the czar in the general reformation of his 
dominions. 

The empress Elizabeth completed the body of laws which her father had 
begun, in which she gave the most lively proofs of that mildness and 
clemency for which she was so justly famed. 


CHAPTER XXxXIll. 


Of Religion. 


At this time Peter laboured more than ever to reform the clergy. He had 
abolished the patriarchal office, and by this act of authority had alienated 
the minds of the ecclesiastics. He was determined that the imperial power 
should be free and absolute, and that of the church respected, but 
submissive. His design was, to establish a council of religion, which should 
always subsist, but dependent on the sovereign, and that it should give no 
laws to the church, but such as should be approved of by the head of the 
state, of which the church was a part. He was assisted in this undertaking by 
the archbishop of Novogorod, named Theophanes Procop, or Procopowitz, 
i.e. son of Procop. 

This prelate was a person of great learning and sagacity: his travels 
through the different parts of Europe had afforded him opportunities of 
remarks on the several abuses which reign amongst them. The czar, who 
had himself been a witness of the same, had this great advantage in forming 
all his regulations, that he was possessed of an unlimited power to choose 
what was useful, and reject what was dangerous. He laboured, in concert 
with the archbishop, in the years 1718 and 1719, to effect his design. He 
established a perpetual synod, to be composed of twelve members, partly 
bishops, and partly archpriests, all to be chosen by the sovereign. This 
college was afterwards augmented to fourteen. 

The motives of this establishment were explained by the czar in a 
preliminary discourse. The chief and most remarkable of these was, “That 
under the administration of a college of priests, there was less danger of 
troubles and insurrections, than under the government of a single head of 
the church; because the common people, who are always prone to 
superstition, might, by seeing one head of the church, and another of the 
state, be led to believe that they were in fact two different powers.’ And 
hereupon he cites as an example, the divisions which so long subsisted 
between the empire and the papal see, and which stained so many kingdoms 
with blood. 

Peter thought, and openly declared, that the notion of two powers in a 
state, founded on the allegory of the two swords, mentioned in the apostles, 


was absurd and erroneous. 

This court was invested with the ecclesiastical power of regulating all 
penances, and examining into the morals and capacity of those nominated 
by the court to bishoprics, to pass judgment en dernier ressort in all causes 
relating to religion, in which it was the custom formerly to appeal to the 
patriarch, and also to take cognizance of the revenues of monasteries, and 
the distribution of alms. 

This synod had the title of most holy, the same which the patriarchs were 
wont to assume, and in fact the czar seemed to have preserved the 
patriarchal dignity, but divided among fourteen members, who were all 
dependant on the crown, and were to take an oath of obedience, which the 
patriarchs never did. The members of this holy synod, when met in 
assembly, had the same rank as the senators; but they were like the senate, 
all dependant on the prince. But neither this new form of church 
administration, nor the ecclesiastical code, were in full vigour till four years 
after its institution, namely in 1722. Peter at first intended, that the synod 
should have the presentation of those whom they thought most worthy to 
fill the vacant bishoprics. These were to be nominated by the emperor, and 
consecrated by the synod, Peter frequently presided in person at the 
assembly. One day that a vacant see was to be filled, the synod observed to 
the emperor, that they had none but ignorant persons to present to his 
majesty: ‘Well, then,’ replied the czar, ‘you have only to pitch upon the 
most honest man, he will be worth two learned ones.’ 

It is to be observed, that the Greek church has none of that motley order 
called secular abbots. The petit collet is unknown there, otherwise than by 
the ridiculousness of its character, but by another abuse (as every thing in 
this world must be subject to abuse) the bishops and prelates are all chosen 
from the monastic orders. The first monks were only laymen, partly 
devotees, and partly fanatics, who retired into the deserts, where they were 
at length gathered together by St. Basil, who gave them a body of rules, and 
then they took vows, and were reckoned as the lower order of the church, 
which is the first step to be taken to arise at higher dignities. It was this that 
filled all Greece and Asia with monks. Russia was overrun with them. They 
became rich, powerful, and though excessively ignorant, they were, at the 
accession of Peter to the throne, almost the only persons who knew how to 
write. Of this knowledge they made such an abuse, when struck and 
confounded with the new regulations which Peter introduced in all the 


departments of government, that he was obliged in 1703 to issue an edict, 
forbidding the use of pen and ink to the monks, without an express order 
from the archimandrite, or prior of the convent, who in that case was 
responsible for the behaviour of those to whom he granted this indulgence. 
Peter designed to make this a standing law, and at first he intended, that 
no one should be admitted into any order under fifty years of age; but that 
appeared too late an age, as the life of man being in general so limited, there 
was not time sufficient for such persons to acquire the necessary 
qualifications for being made bishops; and therefore, with the advice of his 
synod, he placed it at thirty years complete, but never under; at the same 
time expressly prohibiting any person exercising the profession of a soldier, 
or an husbandman, to enter into a convent, without an immediate order from 
the emperor, or the synod, and to admit no married man upon any account, 
even though divorced from his wife; unless that wife should at the same 
time embrace a religious life of her own pure will, and that neither of them 
had any children. No person in actual employ under government can take 
the habit, without an express order of the state for that purpose. Every monk 
is obliged to work with his own hands at some trade. The nuns are never to 
go without the walls of their convent, and at the age of fifty are to receive 
the tonsure, as did the deaconesses of the primitive church; but if, before 
undergoing that ceremony, they have an inclination to marry, they are not 
only allowed, but even exhorted so to do. An admirable regulation in a 
country where population is of infinitely greater use than a monastic life. 
Peter was desirous that those unhappy females, whom God has destined 
to people a kingdom, and who, by a mistaken devotion, annihilated in 
cloisters that race of which they would otherwise become mothers, should 
at least be of some service to society, which they thus injure; and therefore 
ordered, that they should all be employed in some handy works, suitable to 
their sex. The empress Catherine took upon herself the care of sending for 
several handicrafts over from Brabant and Holland, whom she distributed 
among these convents, and, in a short time, they produced several kinds of 
work, which the empress and her ladies always wore as a part of their dress. 
There cannot perhaps be any thing conceived more prudent than these 
institutions; but what merits the attention of all ages, is the regulation which 
Peter made himself, and which he addressed to the synod in 1724. The 
ancient ecclesiastical institution is there very learnedly explained, and the 
indolence of the monkish life admirably well exposed; and he not only 


recommends an application to labour and industry, but even commands it; 
and that the principal occupation of those people should be, to assist and 
relieve the poor. He likewise orders, that sick and infirm soldiers shall be 
quartered in the convents, and that a certain number of monks shall be set 
apart to take care of them, and that the most strong and healthy of these 
shall cultivate the lands belonging to those convents. He orders the same 
regulations to be observed in the monasteries for women, and that the 
strongest of these shall take care of the gardens, and the rest to wait on sick 
or infirm women, who shall be brought from the neighbouring country into 
the convents for that purpose. He also enters into the minutest details 
relating to these services; and lastly, he appoints certain monasteries of both 
sexes for the reception and education of orphans. 

In reading this ordinance of Peter the Great, which was published the 
31st January, 1724, one would imagine it to have been framed by a minister 
of state and a father of the church. 

Almost all the customs in the Russian church are different from those of 
ours. As soon as a man is made a sub-deacon, we prohibit him from 
marrying, and he is accounted guilty of sacrilege if he proves instrumental 
to the population of his country. On the contrary, when any one has taken a 
sub-deacon’s order in Russia, he is obliged likewise to take a wife, and then 
may rise to the rank of priest, and arch-priest, but he cannot be made a 
bishop, unless he is a widower and a monk. 

Peter forbid all parish-priests from bringing up more than one son to the 
service of the church, unless it was particularly desired by the parishioners; 
and this he did, lest a numerous family might in time come to tyrannize 
over the parish. We may perceive in these little circumstances relating to 
church-government, that the legislator had always the good of the state in 
view, and that he took every precaution to make the clergy properly 
respected, without being dangerous, and that they should be neither 
contemptible nor powerful. 

In those curious memoirs, composed by an officer who was a particular 
favourite of Peter the Great, I find the following anecdote: — One day a 
person reading to the czar that number of the English Spectator, in which a 
parallel is drawn between him and Lewis XIV. ‘I do not think,’ said Peter, 
‘that I deserve the preference that is here given me over that monarch; but I 
have been fortunate enough to have the superiority over him in one essential 
point, namely, that of having obliged my clergy to live in peace and 


submission; whereas my brother Lewis has suffered himself to be ruled by 
his.’ 

A prince, whose days were almost wholly spent in the fatigues of war, 
and his nights in the compiling laws for the better government of so large an 
empire, and in directing so many great labours, through a space of two 
thousand leagues, must stand in need of some hours of amusement. 
Diversions at that time were neither so noble or elegant as they now are, 
and therefore we must not wonder if Peter amused himself with the 
entertainment of the sham conclave, of which mention has been already 
made, and other diversions of the same stamp, which were frequently at the 
expense of the Romish church, to which he had a great dislike, and which 
was very pardonable in a prince of the Greek communion, who was 
determined to be master in his own dominions. He likewise gave several 
entertainments of the same kind at the expense of the monks of his own 
country; but of the ancient monks, whose follies and bigotry he wished to 
ridicule, while he strove to reform the new. 

We have already seen that previous to his publishing his church-laws, he 
created one of his fools pope, and celebrated the feast of the sham conclave. 
This fool, whose name was Jotof, was between eighty and ninety. The czar 
took it into his head to make him marry an old widow of his own age, and 
to have their nuptials publicly solemnized; he caused the invitation to the 
marriage guests to be made by four persons who were remarkable for 
stammering. The bride was conducted to church by decrepit old men, four 
of the most bulky men that could be found in Russia acted as running 
footmen. The music were seated in a waggon drawn by bears, whom they 
every now and then pricked with goads of iron, and who, by their roaring, 
formed a full base, perfectly agreeable to the concert in the cart. The 
married couple received the benediction in the cathedral from the hands of a 
deaf and blind priest, who, to appear more ridiculous, wore a large pair of 
spectacles on his nose. The procession, the wedding, the marriage-feast, the 
undressing and putting to bed of the bride and bridegroom, were all of a 
piece with the rest of this burlesque ceremony. 

We may perhaps be apt to look upon this as a trivial and ridiculous 
entertainment for a great prince; but is it more so than our carnival? or to 
see five or six hundred persons with masks on their faces, and dressed in the 
most ridiculous manner, skipping and jumping about together, for a whole 
night in a large room, without speaking a word to each other? 


In fine, were the ancient feasts of the fools and the ass, and the abbot of 
the cuckolds, which were formerly celebrated in our churches, much 
superior, or did our comedies of the foolish mother exhibit marks of a 
greater genius? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The congress of Aland or Oeland. Death of Charles XII, &c. The treaty of 
Nystadt. 


These immense labours, this minute review of the whole Russian empire, 
and the melancholy proceedings against his unhappy son, were not the only 
objects which demanded the attention of the czar; it was necessary to secure 
himself without doors, at the same time that he was settling order and 
tranquillity within. The war with Sweden was still carried on, though 
faintly, in hopes of approaching peace. 

It is a known fact, that in the year 1717, cardinal Alberoni, prime 
minister to Philip V. of Spain, and baron Gortz, who had gained an entire 
ascendant over the mind of Charles XII. had concerted a project to change 
the face of affairs in Europe, by effecting a reconciliation between this last 
prince and the czar, driving George I. from the English throne, and 
replacing Stanislaus on that of Poland, while cardinal Alberoni was to 
procure the regency of France for his master Philip. Gortz, as has been 
already observed, had opened his mind on this head to the czar himself. 
Alberoni had begun a negotiation with prince Kourakin, the czar’s 
ambassador at the Hague, by means of the Spanish ambassador, Baretti 
Landi, a native of Mantua, who had, like the cardinal, quitted his own 
country to live in Spain. 

Thus a set of foreigners were about to overturn the general system, for 
masters under whose dominion they were not born, or rather for themselves. 
Charles XII. gave into all these projects, and the czar contented himself 
with examining them in private. Since the year 1716 he had made only 
feeble efforts against Sweden, and those rather with a view to oblige that 
kingdom to purchase peace by restoring those places it had taken in the 
course of the war, than with an intent to crush it altogether. 

The baron Gortz, ever active and indefatigable in his projects, had 
prevailed on the czar to send plenipotentiaries to the island of Oeland to set 
on foot a treaty of peace. Bruce, a Scotchman, and grand master of the 
ordnance in Russia, and the famous Osterman, who was afterwards at the 
head of affairs, arrived at the place appointed for the congress exactly at the 
time that the czarowitz was put under arrest at Moscow. Gortz and 


Gillembourg were already there on the part of Charles XII. both impatient 
to bring about a reconciliation between that prince and Peter, and to revenge 
themselves on the king of England. It was an extraordinary circumstance 
that there should be a congress, and no cessation of arms. The czar’s fleet 
still continued cruising on the coasts of Sweden, and taking the ships of that 
nation. Peter thought by keeping up hostilities to hasten the conclusion of a 
peace, of which he knew the Swedes stood greatly in need, and which must 
prove highly glorious to the conqueror. 

Notwithstanding the little hostilities which still continued, every thing 
bespoke the speedy approach of peace. The preliminaries began by mutual 
acts of generosity, which produce stronger effects than many hand-writings. 
The czar sent back without ransom marshal Erenschild, whom he had taken 
prisoner with his own hands, and Charles in return did the same by 
Trubetskoy and Gallowin, who had continued prisoners in Sweden ever 
since the battle of Narva. 

The negotiations now advanced apace, and a total change was going to 
be made in the affairs of the North. Gortz proposed to the czar to put the 
duchy of Mecklenburg into his hands. Duke Charles, its sovereign, who had 
married a daughter of czar John, Peter’s elder brother, was at variance with 
the nobility of the country, who had taken arms against him. And Peter, who 
looked upon that prince as his brother-in-law, had an army in Mecklenburg 
ready to espouse his cause. The king of England, elector of Hanover, 
declared on the side of the nobles. Here was another opportunity of 
mortifying the king of England, by putting Peter in possession of 
Mecklenburg, who, being already master of Livonia, would by this means, 
in a short time, become more powerful in Germany than any of its electors. 
The duchy of Courland was to be given to the duke of Mecklenburg, as an 
equivalent for his own, together with a part of Prussia at the expense of 
Poland, who was to have Stanislaus again for her king. Bremen and Verden 
were to revert to Sweden; but these provinces could not be wrested out of 
the hands of the king of England but by force of arms; accordingly Gortz’s 
project was (as we have already said) to effect a firm union between Peter 
and Charles XII., and that not only by the bands of peace, but by an 
offensive alliance, in which case they were jointly to send an army into 
Scotland. Charles XII. after having made himself master of Norway, was to 
make a descent on Great Britain, and he fondly imagined he should be able 
to set a new sovereign on the throne of those kingdoms, after having 


replaced one of his own choosing on that of Poland. Cardinal Alberoni 
promised both Peter and Charles to furnish them with subsidies. The fall of 
the king of England would, it was supposed, draw with it that of his ally, the 
regent of France, who being thus deprived of all support, was to fall a 
victim to the victorious arms of Spain, and the discontent of the French 
nation. 

Alberoni and Gortz now thought themselves secure of totally overturning 
the system of Europe, when a cannon ball from the bastions of 
Frederickshal in Norway confounded all their mighty projects. Charles XII. 
was killed, the Spanish fleet was beaten by that of England, the conspiracy 
which had been formed in France was discovered and quelled, Alberoni was 
driven out of Spain, and Gortz was beheaded at Stockholm; and of all this 
formidable league, so lately made, the czar alone retained his credit, who by 
not having put himself in the power of any one, gave law to all his 
neighbours. 

At the death of Charles XII. there was a total change of measures in 
Sweden. Charles had governed with a despotic power, and his sister Ulrica 
was elected Queen on express condition of renouncing arbitrary 
government. Charles intended to form an alliance with the czar against 
England and its allies, and the new government of Sweden now joined those 
allies against the czar. 

The congress at Oeland, however, was not broken up; but the Swedes, 
now in league with the English, flattered themselves that the fleets of that 
nation sent into the Baltic would procure them a more advantageous peace. 
A body of Hanoverian troops entered the dominions of the duke of 
Mecklenburg (Feb. 1716.), but were soon driven from thence by the czar’s 
forces. 

Peter likewise had a body of troops in Poland, which kept in awe both 
the party of Augustus, and that of Stanislaus; and as to Sweden, he had a 
fleet always ready, either to make a descent on their coasts, or to oblige the 
Swedish government to hasten matters in the congress. This fleet consisted 
of twelve large ships of the line, and several lesser ones, besides frigates 
and galleys. The czar served on board this fleet as vice-admiral, under the 
command of admiral Apraxin. 

A part of this fleet signalized itself in the beginning against a Swedish 
squadron, and, after an obstinate engagement, took one ship of the line, and 
two frigates. Peter, who constantly endeavoured, by every possible means, 


to encourage and improve the navy he had been at so much pains to 
establish, gave, on this occasion, sixty thousand French livres in money 
among the officers of this squadron, with several gold medals, besides 
conferring marks of honour on those who principally distinguished 
themselves. 

About this time also the English fleet under admiral Norris came up the 
Baltic, in order to favour the Swedes. Peter, who well knew how far he 
could depend on his new navy, was not to be frightened by the English, but 
boldly kept the sea, and sent to know of the English admiral if he was come 
only as a friend to the Swedes, or as an enemy to Russia? The admiral 
returned for answer, that he had not as yet any positive orders from his court 
on that head: however Peter, notwithstanding this equivocal reply, 
continued to keep the sea with his fleet. 

The English fleet, which in fact was come thither only to shew itself, and 
thereby induce the czar to grant more favourable conditions of peace to the 
Swedes, went to Copenhagen, and the Russians made some descents on the 
Swedish coast, and even in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, (July 1719.) 
where they destroyed some copper mines, burnt about fifteen thousand 
houses, and did mischief enough to make the Swedes heartily wish for a 
speedy conclusion of the peace. 

Accordingly the new queen of Sweden pressed a renewal of the 
negotiations; Osterman himself was sent to Stockholm, and matters 
continued in this situation during the whole of the year 1719. 

The following year the prince of Hesse, husband to the queen of Sweden, 
and now become king, in virtue of her having yielded up the sovereign 
power in his favour, began his reign by sending a minister to the court of 
Petersburg, in order to hasten the so much desired peace; but the war was 
still carried on in the midst of these negotiations. 

The English fleet joined that of the Swedes, but did not yet commit any 
hostilities, as there was no open rupture between the courts of Russia and 
England, and admiral Norris even offered his master’s mediation towards 
bringing about a peace; but as this offer was made with arms in hand, it 
rather retarded than facilitated the negotiations. The coasts of Sweden, and 
those of the new Russian provinces in the Baltic, are so situated, that the 
former lay open to every insult, while the latter are secured by their difficult 
access. This was clearly seen when admiral Norris, after having thrown off 
the mask, (June 1720.) made a descent in conjunction with the Swedish 


fleet on a little island in the province of Esthonia, called Narguen, which 
belonged to the czar, where they only burnt a peasant’s house; but the 
Russians at the same time made a descent near Wasa, and burnt forty-one 
villages, and upwards of one thousand houses, and did an infinite deal of 
damage to the country round about. Prince Galitzin boarded and took four 
Swedish frigates, and the English admiral seemed to have come only to be 
spectator of that pitch of glory to which the czar had raised his infant navy; 
for he had but just shewn himself in those seas, when the Swedish frigates 
were Carried in triumph into the harbour of Cronslot before Petersburg. On 
this occasions methinks the English did too much if they came only as 
mediators, and too little if as enemies. 

Nov. 1720.] At length, the new king of Sweden demanded a cessation of 
arms; and as he found the menaces of the English had stood him in no stead, 
he had recourse to the duke of Orleans, the French regent; and this prince, at 
once an ally of Russia and Sweden, had the honour of effecting a 
reconciliation between them. (Feb. 1721.) He sent Campredon, his 
plenipotentiary, to the court of Petersburg, and from thence to that of 
Stockholm. A congress was opened at Nystadt, but the czar would not agree 
to a cessation of arms till matters were on the point of being concluded and 
the plenipotentiaries ready to sign. He had an army in Finland ready to 
subdue the rest of that province, and his fleets were continually threatening 
the Swedish coasts, so that he seemed absolute master of dictating the terms 
of peace; accordingly they subscribed to whatever he thought fit to demand. 
By this treaty he was to remain in perpetual possession of all that his arms 
had conquered, from the borders of Courland to the extremity of the gulf of 
Finland, and from thence again of the whole extent of the country of 
Kexholm, and that narrow slip of Finland which stretches out to the 
northward of the neighbourhood of Kexholm; so that he remained master of 
all Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Carelia, with the country of Wybourg, and the 
neighbouring isles, which secured to him the sovereignty of the sea, as 
likewise of the isles of Oessel, Dago, Mona, and several others: the whole 
forming an extent of three thousand leagues of country, of unequal breadth, 
and which altogether made a large kingdom, that proved the reward of 
twenty years’ immense pains and labour. 

The peace was signed at Nystadt the 10th September, 1721, N. S. by the 
Russian minister Osterman, and general Bruce. 


Peter was the more rejoiced at that event, as it freed him from the 
necessity of keeping such large armies on the frontiers of Sweden, as also 
from any apprehensions on the part of England, or of the neighbouring 
states, and left him at full liberty to exert his whole attention to the 
modelling of his empire, in which he had already made so successful a 
beginning, and to cherish arts and commerce, which he had introduced 
among his subjects, at the expense of infinite labour and industry. 

In the first transports of his satisfaction, we find him writing in these 
terms to his plenipotentiaries; ‘You have drawn up the treaty as if we 
ourself had dictated and sent it to you to offer the Swedes to sign. This 
glorious event shall be ever present to our remembrance.’ 

All degrees of people, throughout the Russian empire, gave proofs of 
their satisfaction, by the most extraordinary rejoicings of all kinds, and 
particularly at Petersburg. The triumphal festivals, with which the czar had 
entertained his people during the course of the war, were nothing to 
compare to these rejoicings for the peace, which every one hailed with 
unutterable satisfaction. The peace itself was the most glorious of all his 
triumphs; and what pleased more than all the pompous shows on the 
occasion, was a free pardon and general release granted to all prisoners, and 
a general remission of all sums due to the royal treasury for taxes 
throughout the whole empire, to the day of the publication of the peace. In 
consequence of which a multitude of unhappy wretches, who had been 
confined in prison, were set at liberty, excepting only those guilty of 
highway-robbery, murder, or treason. 


It was at this time that the senate decreed Peter the titles of Great, 
Emperor, and Father of his Country. Count Golofkin, the high chancellor, 
made a speech to the czar in the great cathedral, in the name of all the 
orders of the state, the senators crying aloud, Long live our emperor and 
father! in which acclamations they were joined by the united voice of all the 
people present. The ministers of France, Germany, Poland, Denmark, and 
the states-general, waited on him, with their congratulations, on the titles 
lately bestowed on him, and formally acknowledged for emperor him who 
had been always publicly known in Holland by that title, ever since the 
battle of Pultowa. The names of Father, and of Great, were glorious 
epithets, which no one in Europe could dispute him; that of Emperor was 
only a honorary title, given by custom to the sovereigns of Germany, as 


titular kings of the Romans; and it requires time before such appellations 
come to be formally adopted by those courts where forms of state and real 
glory are different things. But Peter was in a short time after acknowledged 
emperor by all the states of Europe, excepting only that of Poland, which 
was still divided by factions, and the pope, whose suffrage was become of 
very little significance, since the court of Rome had lost its credit in 
proportion as other nations became more enlightened. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Conquests in Persia. 


The situation of Russia is such, as necessarily obliges her to keep up certain 
connexions with all the nations that lie in the fifth degree of north latitude. 
When under a bad administration, she was a prey by turns to the Tartars, the 
Swedes, and the Poles; but when governed by a resolute and vigorous 
prince, she became formidable to all her neighbours. Peter began his reign 
by an advantageous treaty with the Chinese. He had waged war at one and 
the same time against the Swedes and the Turks, and now prepared to lead 
his victorious armies into Persia. 

At this time Persia began to fall into that deplorable state, in which we 
now behold her. Let us figure to ourselves the thirty years’ war in Germany, 
the times of the league, those of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
reigns of Charles VI. and of king John in France, the civil wars in England, 
the long and horrible ravages of the whole Russian empire by the Tartars, or 
their invasion of China; and then we shall have some slight conception of 
the miseries under which the Persian empire has so long groaned. 

A weak and indolent prince, and a powerful and enterprising subject, are 
sufficient to plunge a whole nation into such an abyss of disasters. Hussein, 
sha, shaic, or sophi of Persia, a descendant of the great sha Abbas, who sat 
at this time on the throne of Persia, had given himself wholly up to luxury 
and effeminacy: his prime minister committed acts of the greatest violence 
and injustice, which this great prince winked at, and this gave rise to forty 
years’ desolation and bloodshed. 


Persia, like Turkey, has several provinces, all governed in a different 
manner; she has subjects immediately under her dominion, vassals, 
tributary princes, and even nations, to whom the court was wont to pay a 
tribute, under the name of subsidies; for instance, the people of Daghestan, 
who inhabit the branches of mount Caucasus, to the westward of the 
Caspian Sea, which was formerly a part of the ancient Albania; for all 
nations have changed their appellation and their limits. These are now 
called Lesgians, and are mountaineers, who are rather under the protection, 


than the dominion, of Persia; to these the government paid subsidies for 
defending the frontiers. 

At the other extremity of the empire, towards the Indies, was the prince 
of Candahar, who commanded a kind of martial militia, called Aghwans. 
This prince of Candahar was a vassal of the Persian, as the hospodars of 
Walachia and Moldavia are of the Turkish empire: this vassalage was not 
hereditary, but exactly the same with the ancient feudal tenures established 
throughout Europe, by that race of Tartars who overthrew the Roman 
empire. The Aghwan militia, of which the prince of Candahar was the head, 
was the same with the Albanians on the coasts of the Caspian Sea, in the 
neighbourhood of Daghestan, and a mixture of Circassians and Georgians, 
like the ancient Mamelucks who enslaved Egypt. The name of Aghwans is 
a corruption; Timur, whom we call Tamerlane, had led these people into 
India, and they remained settled in the province of Candahar, which 
sometimes belonged to the Mogul empire, and sometimes to that of Persia. 
It was these Aghwans and Lesgians who began the revolution. 

Mir-Weis, or Meriwitz, intendant of the province, whose office was only 
to collect the tributes, assassinated the prince of Candahar, armed the 
militia, and continued master of the province till his death, which happened 
in 1717. His brother came quietly to the succession, by paying a slight 
tribute to the Persian court. But the son of Mir-Weis, who inherited the 
ambition of his father, assassinated his uncle, and began to erect himself 
into a conqueror. This young man was called Mir-Mahmoud, but he was 
known in Europe only by the name of his father, who had begun the 
rebellion. Mahmoud reinforced his Aghwans, by adding to them all the 
Guebres he could get together. These Guebres were an ancient race of 
Persians, who had been dispersed by the caliph Omar, and who still 
continued attached to the religion of the Magi (formerly flourished in the 
reign of Cyrus), and were always secret enemies to the new Persians. 
Having assembled his forces, Mahmoud marched into the heart of Persia, at 
the head of a hundred thousand men. 

At the same time the Lesgians or Albanians, who, on account of the 
troublesome times, had not received their subsidies from the court of Persia, 
came down from their mountains with an armed force, so that the flames of 
civil war were lighted up at both ends of the empire, and extended 
themselves even to the capital. 


These Lesgians ravaged all that country which stretches along the 
western borders of the Caspian Sea, as far as Derbent, or the Iron Gate. In 
this country is situated the city of Shamache, about fifteen leagues distant 
from the sea, and is said to have been the ancient residence of Cyrus, and by 
the Greeks called Cyropolis, for we know nothing of the situation or names 
of these countries, but what we have from the Greeks; but as the Persians 
never had a prince called Cyrus, much less had they any city called 
Cyropolis. It is much in the same manner that the Jews, who commenced 
authors when they were settled in Alexandria, framed a notion of a city 
called Scythopolis, which, said they, was built by the Scythians in the 
neighbourhood of Judea, as if either Scythians or ancient Jews could have 
given Greek names to their towns. 

The city of Shamache was very rich. The Armenians, who inhabit in the 
neighbourhood of this part of the Persian empire, carried on an immense 
traffic there, and Peter had lately established a company of Russian 
merchants at his own expense, which company became very flourishing. 
The Lesgians made themselves masters of this city by surprise, plundered it, 
and put to death all the Russians who traded there under the protection of 
shah Hussein, after having stripped all their warehouses. The loss on this 
occasion was said to amount to four millions of rubles. 

Peter upon this sent to demand satisfaction of the emperor Hussein, who 
was then disputing the throne with the rebel Mahmoud, who had usurped it, 
and likewise of Mahmoud himself. The former of these was willing to do 
the czar justice, the other refused it; Peter therefore resolved to right 
himself, and take advantage of the distractions in the Persian empire. 

Mir-Mahmoud still pushed his conquests in Persia. The sophi hearing 
that the emperor of Russia was preparing to enter the Caspian Sea, in order 
to revenge the murder of his subjects at Shamache, made private application 
to him, by means of an Armenian, to take upon him at the same time the 
defence of Persia. 

Peter had for a considerable time formed a project to make himself 
master of the Caspian Sea, by means of a powerful naval force, and to turn 
the tide of commerce from Persia and a part of India through his own 
dominions. He had caused several parts of this sea to be sounded, the coasts 
to be surveyed, and exact charts made of the whole. He then set sail for the 
coast of Persia the 15th day of May, 1722. Catherine accompanied him in 
this voyage, as she had done in the former. They sailed down the Wolga as 


far as the city of Astracan. From thence he hastened to forward the canals 
which were to join the Caspian, the Baltic, and the Euxine seas, a work 
which has been since executed in part under the reign of his grandson. 

While he was directing these works, the necessary provisions for his 
expedition were arrived in the Caspian Sea. He was to take with him 
twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand dragoons, fifteen thousand 
Cossacks, and three thousand seamen, who were to work the ships, and 
occasionally assist the soldiery in making descents on the coast. The horse 
were to march over land through deserts where there was frequently no 
water to be had, and afterwards to pass over the mountains of Caucasus, 
where three hundred men are sufficient to stop the progress of a whole 
army; but the distracted condition in which Persia then was, warranted the 
most hazardous enterprises. 

The czar sailed about a hundred leagues to the southward of Astracan, 
till he came to the little town of Andrewhoff. It may appear extraordinary to 
hear of the name of Andrew on the coasts of the Hyrcanian Sea; but some 
Georgians, who were formerly a sect of Christians, had built this town, 
which the Persians afterwards fortified; but it fell an easy prey to the czar’s 
arms. From thence he continued advancing by land into the province of 
Daghestan, and caused manifestoes to be circulated in the Turkish and 
Persian languages. It was necessary to keep fair with the Ottoman Porte, 
who reckoned among its subjects, not only the Circassians and Georgians, 
who border upon this country, but also several powerful vassals, who had of 
late put themselves under the protection of the grand seignior. 

Among others there was one very powerful, named Mahmoud d’Utmich, 
who took the title of sultan, and had the courage to attack the czar’s troops, 
by which he was totally defeated, and the story says, that his whole country 
was made a bonfire on the occasion. 

Sept. 14, 1722.] In a short time afterwards Peter arrived at the city of 
Derbent, by the Persians and Turks called Demir Capi, that is, the Iron Gate, 
and so named from having formerly had an iron gate at the south entrance. 
The city is long and narrow, its upper part joins to a rocky branch of Mount 
Caucasus, and the walls of the lower part are washed by the sea, which in 
violent storms make a breach over them. These walls might pass for one of 
the wonders of antiquity, being forty feet in height, and six in breadth, 
defended with square towers at the distance of every fifty feet. The whole 
work seems one uniform piece, and is built of a sort of brown free-stone 


mixed with pounded shells, which served as mortar, so that the whole forms 
a mass harder than marble. The city lies open from the sea, but part of it 
next the land appears impregnable. There are still some ruins of an old wall 
like that of China, which must have been built in the earliest times of 
antiquity, and stretched from the borders of the Caspian Sea to the Pontus 
Euxinus; and this was probably a rampart raised by the ancient kings of 
Persia against those swarms of barbarians which dwelt between those two 
seas. 

According to the Persian tradition, the city of Derbent was partly 
repaired and fortified by Alexander the Great. Arrian and Quintus Curtius 
tell us, that Alexander absolutely rebuilt this city. They say indeed that it 
was on the banks of the Tanais or Don, but then in their time the Greeks 
gave the name of Tanais to the river Cyrus, which runs by the city. It would 
be a contradiction to suppose that Alexander should build a harbour in the 
Caspian Sea, on a river that opens into the Black Sea. 

There were formerly three or four other ports in different parts of the 
Caspian Sea, all which were probably built with the same view; for the 
several nations inhabiting to the west, east, and north of that sea, have in all 
times been barbarians, who had rendered themselves formidable to the rest 
of the world, and from hence principally issued those swarms of conquerors 
who subjugated Asia and Europe. 

And here I must beg leave to remark, how much pleasure authors in all 
ages have taken to impose upon mankind, and how much they have 
preferred a vain show of eloquence to matter of fact. Quintus Curtius puts 
into the mouths of Scythians an admirable speech full of moderation and 
philosophy, as if the Tartars of those regions had been all so many sages, 
and that Alexander had not been the general nominated by the Greeks 
against the king of Persia, sovereign of the greatest part of southern Scythia 
and the Indies. Other rhetoricians, thinking to imitate Quintus Curtius, have 
studied to make us look upon those savages of Caucacus and its dreary 
deserts, who lived wholly upon rapine and bloodshed, as the people in the 
world most remarkable for austere virtue and justice, and have painted 
Alexander, the avenger of Greece, and the conqueror of those who would 
have enslaved him and his country, as a public robber, who had ravaged the 
world without justice or reason. 

Such writers do not consider, that these Tartars were never other than 
destroyers, and that Alexander built towns in the very country which they 


inhabited; and in this respect I may venture to compare Peter the Great to 
Alexander; like him he was assiduous and indefatigable in his pursuits, a 
lover and friend of the useful arts; he surpassed him as a lawgiver, and like 
him endeavoured to change the tide of commerce in the world, and built and 
repaired at least as many towns as that celebrated hero of antiquity. 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent resolved 
not to sustain a siege, whether he thought he was not able to defend the 
place, or that he preferred the czar’s protection to that of the tyrant 
Mahmoud; brought the keys of the town and citadel (which were silver) and 
presented them to Peter, whose army peaceably entered the city, and then 
encamped on the sea-shore. 

The usurper, Mahmoud, already master of great part of Persia, in vain 
endeavoured to prevent the czar from taking possession of Derbent: he 
stirred up the neighbouring Tartars, and marched into Persia to the relief of 
the place; but, too late, for Derbent was already in the hands of the 
conqueror. 

Peter however was not in a condition to push his successes any further at 
this time. The vessels which were bringing him a fresh supply of provisions, 
horses, and recruits, had been cast away near Astracan, and the season was 
far spent. He therefore returned to Moscow, Jan. 5. which he entered in 
triumph; and after his arrival (according to custom) gave a strict account of 
his expedition to the vice-czar Romadanowski, thus keeping up this 
extraordinary farce, which, says his eulogium, pronounced in the academy 
of sciences at Paris, ought to have been performed before all the monarchs 
of the earth. 

The empire of Persia continued to be divided between Hussein and the 
usurper Mahmoud. The first of these thought to find a protector in the czar, 
and the other dreaded him as an avenger, who was come to snatch the fruits 
of his rebellion out of his hands. Mahmoud exerted all his endeavours to stir 
up the Ottoman Porte against Peter, and for this purpose sent an embassy to 
Constantinople, while the princes of Daghestan, who were under the 
protection of the grand seignior, and had been stript of their territories by 
the victorious army of Peter, cried aloud for vengeance. The divan was now 
alarmed for the safety of Georgia, which the Turks reckon in the number of 
their dominions. 

The grand seignior was on the point of declaring war against the czar, 
but was prevented by the courts of Vienna and Paris. The emperor of 


Germany at the same time declared, that if Russia should be attacked by the 
Turks, he must be obliged to defend it. The marquis de Bonac, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, made a dextrous use of the menaces of the 
imperial court, and at the same time insinuated, that it was contrary to the 
true interest of the Turkish empire, to suffer a rebel and an usurper to set the 
example of dethroning sovereigns, and that the czar had done no more than 
what the grand seignior himself ought to have done. 

During these delicate negotiations, Mir Mahmoud was advanced to the 
gates of Derbent, and had laid waste all the neighbouring country in order to 
cut off all means of subsistence from the Russian army. That part of ancient 
Hyrcania, now called Ghilan, was reduced to a desert, and the inhabitants 
threw themselves under the protection of the Russians, whom they looked 
upon as their deliverers. 

In this they followed the example of the sophi himself. That unfortunate 
prince sent a formal embassy to Peter the Great, to request his assistance; 
but the ambassador was hardly departed, when the rebel, Mir Mahmoud, 
seized on Ispahan and the person of his master. 

Thamaseb, the son of the dethroned sophi, who was taken prisoner, 
found means to escape out of the tyrant’s hands, and got together a body of 
troops, with which he gave the usurper battle. He seconded his father’s 
entreaties to Peter the Great for his protection, and sent to the ambassador 
the same instructions which Shah Hussein had given him. 

This ambassador, whose name was Ishmael Beg, found that his 
negotiations had proved successful, even before he arrived in person; for, on 
landing at Astracan, he learnt that general Matufkin was going to set out 
with fresh recruits to reinforce the army in Daghestan. The dey of Baku or 
Bachu, which with the Persians gives to the Caspian Sea the name of the 
Sea of Bacou, was not yet taken. The ambassador therefore gave the 
Russian general a letter for the inhabitants, in which he exhorted them in his 
master’s name to submit to the emperor of Russia. The ambassador then 
proceeded to Petersburg, and general Matufkin departed to lay siege to the 
city of Bachu. (Aug. 1723.) The Persian ambassador arrived at the czar’s 
court the very day that tidings were brought of the reduction of that city. 

Baku is situate near Shamache, but is neither so well peopled, nor so rich 
as the latter. It is chiefly remarkable for the naptha, with which it furnishes 
all Persia. Never was treaty so speedily concluded as that of Ishmael Beg. 
(Sept. 1723.) Czar Peter promised to march with his forces into Persia, in 


order to revenge the death of his subjects, and to succour Thamaseb against 
the usurper of his crown, and the new sophi in return was to cede to him, 
not only the towns of Bachu and Derbent, but likewise the provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Asterabath. 

Ghilan is, as we have already observed, the ancient South Hyrcania; 
Mazanderan, which joins to it, is the country of the Mardi, or Mardians; and 
Asterabath borders upon Mazanderan. These were the three principal 
provinces of the ancient Median kings; so that Peter beheld himself, by the 
means of arms and treaties, in possession of the original kingdom of Cyrus. 

It may not be foreign to our subject to observe, that by the articles of this 
convention, the prices of necessaries to be furnished to the army were 
settled. A camel was to cost only sixty franks (about twelve rubles) a pound 
of bread no more than five farthings, the same weight of beef about six. 
These prices furnish a convincing proof of the plenty he found in these 
countries, that possessions in land are of the most intrinsic value, and that 
money, which is only of nominal worth, was at that time very scarce. 

Such was the deplorable state to which Persia was then reduced, that the 
unfortunate sophi Thamaseb, a wanderer in his own kingdom, and flying 
before the face of the rebel, Mahmoud, who had dipt his hands in the blood 
of his father and his brothers, was necessitated to entreat the court of Russia 
and the Turkish divan to accept of one part of his dominions to preserve for 
him the rest. 

It was agreed then, between czar Peter, sultan Achmet III. and the sophi 
Thamaseb, that the first of these should keep the three provinces above- 
named, and that the Porte should have Casbin, Tauris, and Erivan, besides 
what she had already taken from the usurper. Thus was this noble kingdom 
dismembered at once by the Russians, the Turks, and the Persians 
themselves. 

And now the emperor Peter might be said to extend his dominions from 
the furthest part of the Baltic Sea, beyond the southern limits of the 
Caspian. Persia still continued a prey to violations and devastations, and its 
natives, till then opulent and polite, were now sunk in poverty and 
barbarism, while the Russian people had arisen from indigence and 
ignorance to a state of riches and learning. One single man, by a resolute 
and enterprising genius, had brought his country out of obscurity; and 
another, by his weakness and indolence, had brought destruction upon his. 


Hitherto we know very little of the private calamities which for so long a 
time spread desolation over the face of the Persian empire. It is said, that 
shah Hussein was so pusillanimous as to place with his own hands the tiara 
or crown of Persia on the head of the usurper Mahmoud, and also that this 
Mahmoud afterwards went mad. Thus the lives of so many thousands of 
men depend on the caprice of a madman or a fool. They add furthermore, 
that Mahmoud, in one of his fits of frenzy, put to death with his own hand 
all the sons and nephews of the shah Hussein to the number of a hundred; 
and that he caused the gospel of St. John to be read upon his head, in order 
to purify himself, and to receive a cure for his disorder. These and such like 
Persian fables have been circulated by our monks, and afterwards printed in 
Paris. 

The tyrant, after having murdered his uncle, was in his turn put to death 
by his nephew Eshreff, who was as cruel and bloody a tyrant as Mahmoud 
himself. 

Shah Thamaseb still continued imploring the assistance of Russia. This 
Thamaseb or shah Thomas, was assisted and afterwards replaced on the 
throne by the famous Kouli Khan, and was again dethroned by the same 
Kouli Khan. 

The revolutions and wars which Russia had afterwards to encounter 
against the Turks, and in which she proved victorious, the evacuating the 
three provinces in Persia, which cost Russia more to keep than they were 
worth, are events which do not concern Peter the Great, as they did not 
happen till several years after his death; it may suffice to observe, that he 
finished his military career by adding three provinces to his empire on the 
part next to Persia, after having just before added the same number on that 
side next to Sweden. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Of the Coronation of the Empress Catherine I. and the Death of Peter the 
Great. 


Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, found himself in a better 
condition than ever to be the arbiter of the North. He now openly declared 
himself the protector of Charles XII. whose professed enemy he had been 
for eighteen years. He sent for the duke of Holstein, nephew to that 
monarch, to his court, promised him his eldest daughter in marriage, and 
began to make preparations for supporting him in his claims on the duchy 
of Holstein Sleswick, and even engaged himself so to do by a treaty of 
alliance, (Feb. 1724.) which he concluded with the crown of Sweden. 

He continued the works he had begun all over his empire, to the further 
extremity of Kamtshatka, and for the better direction of them, established 
an academy of sciences at Petersburg. The arts began now to flourish on 
every side: manufactures were encouraged, the navy was augmented, the 
army well provided, and the laws properly enforced. He now enjoyed his 
glory in full repose; but was desirous of sharing it in a new manner with her 
who, according to his own declaration, by remedying the disaster of the 
campaign of Pruth, had been in some measure the instrument of his 
acquiring that glory. 

Accordingly, the coronation of his consort Catherine was performed at 
Moscow, in presence of the duchess of Courland, his eldest brother’s 
daughter, and the duke of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. (May 28, 
1724.) The declaration which he published on this occasion merits 
attention: he therein cites the examples of several Christian princes who had 
placed the crown on the heads of their consorts, as likewise those of the 
heathen emperors, Basilides, Justinian, Heraclius, and Leo, the philosopher. 
He enumerates the services Catherine had done to the state, and in 
particular in the war against the Turks,— ‘Where my army,’ says he, ‘which 
had been reduced to 22,000 men, had to encounter an army above 200,000 
strong.’ He does not say, in this declaration, that the empress was to succeed 
to the crown after his death; but this ceremony, which was altogether new 
and unusual in the Russian empire, was one of those means by which he 
prepared the minds of his subjects for such an event. Another circumstance 


that might perhaps furnish a stronger reason to believe that he destined 
Catherine to succeed him on the throne, was, that he himself marched on 
foot before her the day of her coronation, as captain of a new company, 
which he had created under the name of the knights of the empress. 

When they arrived at the cathedral, Peter himself placed the crown on 
her head; and when she would have fallen down and embraced his knees, he 
prevented her; and, at their return from the church, caused the sceptre and 
globe to be carried before her. The ceremony was altogether worthy an 
emperor; for on every public occasion Peter shewed as much pomp and 
magnificence as he did plainness and simplicity in his private manner of 
living. 

Having thus crowned his spouse, he at length determined to give his 
eldest daughter, Anna Petrowna, in marriage to the duke of Holstein. This 
princess greatly resembled her father in the face, was very majestic, and of 
a singular beauty. She was betrothed to the duke of Holstein on the 24th of 
November, 1724, but with very little ceremony. Peter having for some time 
past found his health greatly impaired, and this, together with some family 
uneasiness, that perhaps rather increased his disorder, which in a short time 
proved fatal, permitted him to have but very little relish for feasts or public 
diversions in this latter part of his life. The empress Catherine had at that 
time a young man for the chamberlain of her household, whose name was 
Moens de la Croix, a native of Russia, but of Flemish parents, remarkably 
handsome and genteel. His sister, madame de Balc, was bed-chamber- 
woman to the empress, and these two had entirely the management of her 
household. Being both accused of having taken presents, they were sent to 
prison, and afterwards brought to their trial by express order of the czar; 
who, by an edict in the year 1714, had forbidden any one holding a place 
about court to receive any present or other gratuity, on pain of being 
declared infamous, and suffering death; and this prohibition had been 
several times renewed. 

The brother and sister were found guilty, and received sentence, and all 
those who had either purchased their services or given them any gratuity in 
return for the same, were included therein, except the duke of Holstein and 
his minister count Bassewitz: as it is probable that the presents made by that 
prince, to those who had a share in bringing about his marriage with the 
czar’s daughter, were not looked upon in a criminal light. 


Moens was condemned to be beheaded, and his sister (who was the 
empress’s favourite) to receive eleven strokes of the knout. The two sons of 
this lady, one of whom was an officer in the household, and the other a 
page, were degraded, and sent to serve as private soldiers in the army in 
Persia. 

These severities, though they shock our manners, were perhaps 
necessary in a country where the observance of the laws is to be enforced 
only by the most terrifying rigour. The empress solicited her favourite’s 
pardon; but the czar, offended at her application, peremptorily refused her, 
and, in the heat of his passion, seeing a fine looking-glass in the apartment, 
he, with one blow of his fist, broke it into a thousand pieces; and, turning to 
the empress, ‘Thus,’ said he, ‘thou seest I can, with one stroke of my hand, 
reduce this glass to its original dust.’ Catherine, in a melting accent, replied, 
‘Tt is true, you have destroyed one of the greatest ornaments of your palace, 
but do you think that palace is the more charming for its loss?’ This answer 
appeased the emperor’s wrath; but all the favour that Catherine could obtain 
for her bed-chamber-woman was, that she should receive only five strokes 
of the knout instead of eleven. 

I should not have related this anecdote, had it not been attested by a 
public minister, who was eye-witness of the whole transaction, and who, by 
having made presents to the unfortunate brother and sister, was perhaps 
himself one of the principal causes of their disgrace and sufferings. It was 
this affair that emboldened those who judge of every thing in the worst 
light, to spread the report that Catherine hastened the death of her husband, 
whose choleric disposition filled her with apprehensions that overweighed 
the gratitude she owed him for the many favours he had heaped upon her. 

These cruel suspicions were confirmed by Catherine’s recalling to court 
her woman of the bed-chamber immediately upon the death of the czar, and 
reinstating her in her former influence. It is the duty of an historian to relate 
the public reports which have been circulated in all times in states, on the 
decease of princes who have been snatched away by a premature death, as if 
nature was not alone sufficient to put a period to the existence of a crowned 
head as well as that of a beggar; but it is likewise the duty of an historian to 
shew how far such reports were rashly or unjustly formed. 

There is an immense distance between the momentary discontent which 
may arise from the morose or harsh behaviour of a husband, and the 
desperate resolution of poisoning that husband, who is at the same time our 


sovereign and benefactor in the highest degree. The danger attending such a 
design would have been as great as it was criminal. Catherine had at that 
time a powerful party against her, who epoused the cause of the son of the 
deceased czarowitz. Nevertheless, neither that faction, nor any one person 
about the court, once suspected the czarina; and the vague rumours which 
were spread on this head were founded only on the mistaken notions of 
foreigners, who were very imperfectly acquainted with the affair, and who 
chose to indulge the wretched pleasure of accusing of heinous crimes those 
whom they thought interested to commit them. But it was even very 
doubtful whether this was at all the case with Catherine. It was far from 
being certain that she was to succeed her husband. She had been crowned 
indeed, but only in the character of wife to the reigning sovereign, and not 
as one who was to enjoy the sovereign authority after his death. 

Peter, in his declaration, had only ordered this coronation as a matter of 
ceremony, and not as conferring a right of governing. He therein only cited 
the examples of emperors, who had caused their consorts to be crowned, but 
not of those who had conferred on them the royal authority. In fine, at the 
very time of Peter’s illness, several persons believed that the princess Anna 
Petrowna would succeed him jointly with her husband the duke of Holstein, 
or that the czar would nominate his grandson for his successor; therefore, so 
far from Catherine’s being interested in the death of the emperor, she rather 
seemed concerned in the preservation of his life. 

It is undeniable, that Peter had, for a considerable time, been troubled 
with an abscess in the bladder, and a stoppage of urine. The mineral waters 
of Olnitz, and some others, which he had been advised to use, had proved of 
very little service to him, and he had found himself growing sensibly 
weaker, ever since the beginning of the year 1724. His labours, from which 
he would not allow himself any respite, increased his disorder, and hastened 
his end: (Jan. 1723.) his malady became now more and more desperate, he 
felt burning pains, which threw him into an almost constant delirium, 
whenever he had a moment’s interval, he endeavoured to write, but he could 
only scrawl a few lines that were wholly unintelligible; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the following words, in the Russian language, could 
be distinguished:— ‘Let every thing be given to — —’ 

He then called for the princess Anna Petrowna, in order to dictate to her, 
but by that time she could come to his bed-side, he had lost his speech, and 
fell into a fit, which lasted sixteen hours. The empress Catherine did not 


quit his bed-side for three nights together. At length, he breathed his last in 
her arms, on the 28th of Jan. 1725. about four o’clock in the morning. 

His body was conveyed into the great hall of the palace, accompanied by 
all the imperial family, the senate, all the principal personages of state, and 
an innumerable concourse of people. It was there exposed on a bed of state, 
and every one was permitted to approach and kiss his hand, till the day of 
his interment, which was on the 10-21st of March, 1725. 


It has been thought, and it has been asserted in print, that he had 
appointed his wife Catherine to succeed him in the empire, by his last will, 
but the truth is, that he never made any will, or at least none that ever 
appeared; a most astonishing negligence in so great a legislator, and a proof 
that he did not think his disorder mortal. 

No one knew, at the time of his death, who was to succeed him: he left 
behind him his grandson Peter, son of the unfortunate Alexis, and his eldest 
daughter Anna, married to the duke of Holstein. There was a considerable 
faction in favour of young Peter; but prince Menzikoff, who had never had 
any other interests than those of the empress Catherine, took care to be 
beforehand with all parties, and their designs; and accordingly, when the 
czar was upon the point of giving up the ghost, he caused the empress to 
remove into another apartment of the palace, where all their friends were 
assembled ready: he had the royal treasures conveyed into the citadel, and 
secured the guards in his interest, as likewise the archbishop of Novogorod; 
and then they held a private council, in presence of the empress Catherine, 
and one Macarof, a secretary, in whom they could confide, at which the 
duke of Holstein’s minister assisted. 

At the breaking up of this council, the empress returned to the czar’s 
bed-side, who soon after yielded up the ghost in her arms. As soon as his 
death was made known, the principal senators and general officers repaired 
to the palace, where the empress made a speech to them, which prince 
Menzikoff answered in the name of all present. The empress being 
withdrawn, they proceeded to consider the proper forms to be observed on 
the occasion, when Theophanes, archbishop of Pleskow, told the assembly, 
that, on the eve of the coronation of the empress Catherine, the deceased 
czar had declared to him, that his sole reason for placing the crown on her 
head, was, that she might wear it after his death; upon which the assembly 


unanimously signed the proclamation, and Catherine succeeded her 
husband on the throne the very day of his death. 

Peter the Great was regretted by all those whom he had formed, and the 
descendants of those who had been sticklers for the ancient customs soon 
began to look on him as their father: foreign nations, who have beheld the 
duration of his establishments, have always expressed the highest 
admiration for his memory, acknowledging that he was actuated by a more 
than common prudence and wisdom, and not by a vain desire of doing 
extraordinary things. All Europe knows that though he was fond of fame, he 
coveted it only for noble principles; that though he had faults, they never 
obscured his noble qualities, and that, though, as a man, he was liable to 
errors, aS a monarch he was always great: he every way forced nature, in his 
subjects, in himself, by sea and land: but he forced her only to render her 
more pleasing and noble. The arts, which he transplanted with his own 
hands, into countries, till then in a manner savage, have flourished, and 
produced fruits which are lasting testimonies of his genius, and will render 
his memory immortal, since they now appear as natives of those places to 
which he introduced them. The civil, political, and military government, 
trade, manufactures, the arts and the sciences, have all been carried on, 
according to his plan, and by an event not to be paralleled in history: we 
have seen four women successively ascend the throne after him, who have 
maintained, in full vigour, all the great designs he accomplished, and have 
completed those which he had begun. 

The court has undergone some revolutions since his death, but the 
empire has not suffered one. Its splendour was increased by Catherine I. It 
triumphed over the Turks and the Swedes under Anna Petrowna; and under 
Elizabeth it conquered Prussia, and a part of Pomerania; and lastly, it has 
tasted the sweets of peace, and has seen the arts flourish in fulness and 
security in the reign of Catherine the Second. 

Let the historians of that nation enter into the minutest circumstances of 
the new creation, the wars and undertakings of Peter the Great: let them 
rouse the emulation of their countrymen, by celebrating those heroes who 
assisted this monarch in his labours, in the field, and in the cabinet. It is 
sufficient for a stranger, a disinterested admirer of merit, to have 
endeavoured to set to view that great man, who learned of Charles XII. to 
conquer him, who twice quitted his dominions, in order to govern them the 
better, who worked with his own hands, in almost all the useful and 


necessary arts, to set an example of instruction to his people, and who was 
the founder and the father of his empire. 


Princes, who reign over states long since civilized, may say to 
themselves, ‘If a man, assisted only by his own genius, has been capable of 
doing such great things in the frozen climes of ancient Scythia, what may 
not be expected from us, in kingdoms where the accumulated labours of 
many ages have rendered the way so easy?’ 


ORIGINAL PIECES 

RELATIVE TO THIS HISTORY, AGREEABLE TO THE 
TRANSLATIONS MADE AT THEIR FIRST PUBLICATION, BY 
ORDER OF CZAR PETER I. 


SENTENCE 
Pronounced against the Czarowitz Alexis, June 24th, 1718. 


By virtue of an express ordinance issued by his czarish majesty, and 
signed by his own hand, on the 13th of June, for the judgment of the 
czarowitz Alexis Petrowitz, in relation to his crimes and transgressions 
against his father and sovereign; the undernamed ministers and senators, 
estates military and civil, after having assembled several times in the 
regency chamber of the senate of Petersburg, and having heard read the 
original writings and testimonies given against the czarowitz, as also his 
majesty’s admonitory letters to that prince, and his answers to them in his 
own writing, and other acts relating to the process, and likewise the criminal 
informations, declarations and confessions of the czarowitz, partly written 
with his own hand, and partly delivered by word of mouth to his father and 
sovereign, before the several persons undernamed, constituted by his 
czarish majesty’s authority to the effect of the present judgment, do 
acknowledge and declare, that though according to the laws of the Russian 
empire, it belongs not to them, the natural subjects of his czarish majesty’s 
sovereign dominions, to take cognizance of an affair of this nature, which 
for its importance depends solely on the absolute will of the sovereign, 
whose power, unlimited by any law, is derived from God alone; yet, in 


submission to his ordinance who hath given them this liberty, and after 
mature reflection, observing the dictates of their consciences without fear, 
flattery, or respect of persons, having nothing before their eyes but the 
divine laws applicable to the present case, the canons and rules of councils, 
the authority of the holy fathers and doctors of the church, and taking also 
for their rule the instruction of the archbishops and clergy assembled at 
Petersburg on this occasion, and conforming themselves to the laws and 
constitutions of this empire, which are agreeable to those of other nations, 
especially the Greeks and the Romans, and other Christian princes; they 
unanimously agreed and pronounced the czarowitz Alexis Petrowitz to be 
worthy of death, for the aforesaid crimes and capital transgressions against 
his sovereign and father, he being his czarish majesty’s son and subject; and 
that, notwithstanding the promise given by his czarish majesty to the 
czarowitz, in a letter sent by M. Tolstoy and captain Romanzoff, dated from 
Spaw, the 10th of July, 1717, to pardon his elopement if he voluntarily 
returned, as the czarowitz himself acknowledges with gratitude, in his 
answer to that letter, dated from Naples, the 4th of October, 1717, wherein 
he returns thanks to his majesty for the pardon he had promised him solely 
on condition of his speedy and voluntary return; yet he hath forfeited and 
rendered himself unworthy of that pardon, by renewing and continuing his 
former transgressions, as is fully set forth in his majesty’s manifesto of the 
3d of February, in this present year, and for not returning voluntarily and of 
his own accord. 

And although his majesty did, upon the arrival of the czarowitz at 
Moscow, and his humbly confessing in writing his crimes, and asking 
pardon for them, take pity on him, as is natural for every father to act 
towards a son, and at the audience, held in the great hall of the castle, dated 
the said 3d day of February, did promise him full pardon for all his crimes 
and transgressions, it was only on condition that he would declare, without 
reserve or restriction, all his designs, and who were his counsellors and 
abettors therein, but that if he concealed any one person or thing, that in 
such case the promised pardon should be null and void, which conditions 
the czarowitz did at that time accept and receive, with all outward tokens of 
gratitude and obedience, solemnly swearing on the holy cross and the 
blessed evangelists, and in the presence of all those assembled at that time 
and for that purpose in the cathedral church, that he would faithfully, and 
without reserve, declare the whole truth. 


His majesty did also the next day confirm to the czarowitz in writing the 
said promise, in the interrogatories which hereafter follow, and which his 
majesty caused to be delivered to him, having first written at the begining 
what follows: 

‘As you did yesterday receive your pardon, on condition that you would 
confess all the circumstances of your flight, and whatever relates thereto; 
but if you concealed any part thereof, you should answer for it with your 
life; and, as you have already made some confessions, it is expected of you, 
for our more full satisfaction, and your own safety, to commit the same to 
writing, in such order as shall in the course of your examination be pointed 
out to you.’ 

And at the end, under the seventh question, there was again written, with 
his czarish majesty’s own hand: 

‘Declare to us, and discover whatever hath any relation to this affair, 
though it be not here expressed, and clear yourself as if it were at 
confession; for if you conceal any thing that shall by any other means be 
afterwards discovered, do not impute the consequence to us, since you have 
been already told, that in such case the pardon granted you should be null 
and void.’ 

Notwithstanding all which, the answers and confessions of the czarowitz 
were delivered without any sincerity; he not only concealing many of his 
accomplices, but also the capital circumstances relating to his own 
transgressions, particularly his rebellious design in usurping the throne even 
in the life-time of his father, flattering himself that the populace would 
declare in his favour; all which hath since been fully discovered in the 
criminal process, after he had refused to make a discovery himself, as hath 
appeared by the above presents. 

Thus it hath appeared by the whole conduct of the czarowitz, as well as 
by the confessions which he both delivered in writing, and by word of 
mouth, particularly, that he was not disposed to wait for the succession in 
the manner in which his father had left it to him after his death, according to 
equity, and the order of nature which God has established; but intended to 
take the crown off the head of his father, while living, and set it upon his 
own, not only by a civil insurrection, but by the assistance of a foreign 
force, which he had actually requested. 


The czarowitz has hereby rendered himself unworthy of the clemency 
and pardon, promised him by the emperor his father; and since the laws 
divine and ecclesiastical, civil and military, condemn to death, without 
mercy, not only those whose attempts against their father and sovereign 
have been proved by testimonies and writings; but even such as have been 
convicted of an intention to rebel, and of having formed a base design to 
kill their sovereign, and usurp the throne; what shall we think of a rebellious 
design, almost unparalleled in history, joined to that of a horrid parricide, 
against him who was his father in a double capacity; a father of great lenity 
and indulgence, who brought up the czarowitz from the cradle with more 
than paternal care and tenderness; who earnestly endeavoured to form him 
for government, and with incredible pains, and indefatigable application, to 
instruct him in the military art, and qualify him to succeed to so great an 
empire? with how much stronger reason does such a design deserve to be 
punished with death? 

It is therefore with hearts full of affliction, and eyes streaming with tears, 
that we, as subjects and servants, pronounce this sentence; considering that 
it belongs not to us to give judgment in a case of so great importance, and 
especially to pronounce against the son of our most precious sovereign lord 
the czar. Nevertheless, it being his pleasure that we should act in this 
Capacity, we, by these presents, declare our real opinion, and pronounce this 
sentence of condemnation with a pure and Christian conscience, as we hope 
to be able to answer for it at the just, awful, and impartial tribunal of 
Almighty God. 

We submit, however, this sentence, which we now pass, to the sovereign 
power, the will, and merciful revisal of his czarish majesty, our most 
gracious sovereign. 


THE PEACE OF NYSTADT. 


In the name of the Most Holy and undivided Trinity. 

Be it known by these presents, that whereas a bloody, long, and 
expensive war has arisen and subsisted for several years past, between his 
late majesty king Charles XII. of glorious memory, king of Sweden, of the 
Goths, and Vandals, &c. &c. his successors to the throne of Sweden, the 
lady Ulrica queen of Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, &c. and the 
kingdom of Sweden, on the one part; and between his czarish majesty Peter 


the First, emperor of all the Russias, &c. and the empire of Russia, on the 
other part; the two powers have thought proper to exert their endeavours to 
find out means to put a period to those troubles, and prevent the further 
effusion of so much innocent blood; and it has pleased the Almighty to 
dispose the hearts of both powers, to appoint a meeting of their ministers 
plenipotentiary, to treat of, and conclude a firm, sincere and lasting peace, 
and perpetual friendship between the two powers, their dominions, 
provinces, countries, vassals, subjects, and inhabitants; namely, Mr. John 
Liliensted, one of the most honourable privy-council to his majesty the king 
of Sweden, his kingdom and chancery, and baron Otto Reinhold 
Stroemfeld, intendant of the copper mines and fiefs of Dalders, on the part 
of his said majesty; and on the part of his czarish majesty, count Jacob 
Daniel Bruce, his general adjutant, president of the colleges of mines and 
manufactories, and knight of the order of St. Andrew and the White Eagle, 
and Mr. Henry John Frederic Osterman, one of his said majesty’s privy- 
counsellors in his chancery: which plenipotentiary ministers, being 
assembled at Nystadt, and having communicated to each other their 
respective commissions, and imploring the divine assistance, did enter upon 
this important and salutary enterprise, and have, by the grace and blessing 
of God, concluded the following peace between the crown of Sweden and 
his czarish majesty. 

Art. 1. There shall be now and henceforward a perpetual and inviolable 
peace, sincere union, and indissoluble friendship, between his majesty 
Frederic the First, king of Sweden, of the Goths and Vandals, his successors 
to the crown and kingdom of Sweden, his dominions, provinces, countries, 
villages, vassals, subjects, and inhabitants, as well within the Roman empire 
as out of said empire, on the one side; and his czarish majesty Peter the 
First, emperor of all the Russias, &c. his successors to the throne of Russia, 
and all his countries, villages, vassals, subjects, and inhabitants, on the other 
side; in such wise, that for the future, neither of the two reconciled powers 
shall commit, or suffer to be committed, any hostility, either privately or 
publicly, directly or indirectly, nor shall in any wise assist the enemies of 
each other, on any pretext whatever, not contract any alliance with them, 
that may be contrary to this peace, but shall always maintain and preserve a 
sincere friendship towards each other, and as much as in them lies, support 
their mutual honour, advantage and safety; as likewise prevent, to the 


utmost of their power, any injury or vexation with which either of the 
reconciled parties may be threatened by any other power. 

Art. 2. It is further mutually agreed upon betwixt the two parties, that a 
general pardon and act of oblivion for all hostilities committed during the 
war, either by arms or otherwise, shall be strictly observed, so far as that 
neither party shall ever henceforth either call to mind, or take vengeance for 
the same, particularly in regard to persons of state, and subjects who have 
entered into the service of either of the two parties during the war, and have 
thereby become enemies to the other, except only the Russian Cossacks, 
who enlisted in the service of the king of Sweden, and whom his czarish 
majesty will not consent to have included in the said general pardon, 
notwithstanding the intercession made for them by the king of Sweden. 

Art. 3. All hostilities, both by sea and land, shall cease both here and in 
the grand duchy of Finland in fifteen days, or sooner, if possible, after the 
regular exchange of the ratifications; and to this intent the conclusion of the 
peace shall be published without delay. And in case that, after the expiration 
of the said term, any hostilities should be committed by either party, either 
by sea or land, in any manner whatsoever, through ignorance of the 
conclusion of the peace, such offence shall by no means prejudice the 
conclusion of said peace; on the contrary, each shall make a reciprocal 
exchange of both men and effects that may be taken after the said term. 

Art. 4. His majesty the king of Sweden does, by the present treaty, as 
well for himself as for his successors to the throne and kingdom of Sweden, 
cede to his czarish majesty, and his successors to the Russian empire, in 
full, irrevocable and everlasting possession, the provinces which have been 
taken by his czarish majesty’s arms from the crown of Sweden during this 
war, viz. Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and a part of Carelia, as likewise the 
district of the fiefs of Wybourg specified hereafter in the article for 
regulating the limits; the towns and fortresses of Riga, Dunamund, Pernau, 
Revel, Dorpt, Nerva, Wybourg, Kexholm, and the other towns, fortresses, 
harbours, countries, districts, rivers, and coasts, belonging to the provinces: 
as likewise the islands of Oesel, Dagoe, Moen, and all the other islands 
from the frontiers of Courland, towards the coasts of Livonia, Esthonia, and 
Ingria, and on the east side of Revel, and in the road of Wybourg, towards 
the south-east, with all the present inhabitants of those islands, and of the 
aforesaid provinces, towns, and countries; and in general, all their 


appurtenances, dependencies, prerogatives, rights, and advantages, without 
exception, in like manner as the crown of Sweden possessed them. 

To which purpose, his majesty the king of Sweden renounces for ever, in 
the most solemn manner, as well for his own part, as for his successors, and 
for the whole kingdom of Sweden, all pretensions which they have hitherto 
had, or could have, to the said provinces, islands, countries, and towns; and 
all the inhabitants thereof shall, by virtue of these presents, be discharged 
from the oath of allegiance, which they have taken to the crown of Sweden, 
in such wise as that his Swedish majesty, and the kingdom of Sweden, shall 
never hereafter either claim or demand the same, on any pretence 
whatsoever; but, on the contrary, they shall be and remain incorporated for 
ever into the empire of Russia. Moreover, his Swedish majesty, and the 
kingdom of Sweden, promise by these presents to assist and support from 
henceforth his czarish majesty, and his successors to the empire of Russia, 
in the peaceable possession of the said provinces, islands, countries, and 
towns; and that they will find out and deliver up to the persons authorized 
by his czarish majesty for that purpose, all the records and papers 
principally belonging to those places which have been taken away and 
carried into Sweden during the war. 

Art 5. His czarish majesty, in return, promises to evacuate and restore to 
his Swedish majesty, and the kingdom of Sweden, within the space of four 
weeks after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or sooner if 
possible, the grand duchy of Finland, except only that part thereof which 
has been reserved by the following regulation of the limits which shall 
belong to his czarish majesty, so that his said czarish majesty, and his 
successors, never shall have or bring the least claim or demand on the said 
duchy, on any pretence whatever. His czarish majesty further declares and 
promises, that certain and prompt payment of two millions of crowns shall 
be made without any discount to the deputies of the king of Sweden, on 
condition that they produce and give sufficient receipts, as agreed upon; and 
the said payment shall be made in such coin as shall be agreed upon by a 
separate article, which shall be of equal force as if inserted in the body of 
this treaty. 

Art. 6. His majesty the king of Sweden does further reserve to himself, in 
regard to trade, the liberty of buying corn yearly at Riga, Revel, and 
Arensbourg, to the amount of fifty thousand rubles, which corn shall be 
transported from thence into Sweden, without paying duty or any other 


taxes, on producing a certificate, shewing that such corn has been purchased 
for the use of his Swedish majesty, or by his subjects, charged with the care 
of making this purchase by his said majesty; and such right shall not be 
subject to, or depend on any exigency, wherein his czarish majesty may find 
it necessary, either on account of a bad harvest, or some other important 
reasons, to prohibit in general the exportation of corn to any other nation. 

Art. 7. His czarish majesty does also promise, in the most solemn 
manner, that he will in no wise interfere with the private affairs of the 
kingdom of Sweden, nor with the form of government, which has been 
regulated and established by the oath of allegiance, and unanimous consent 
of the states of said kingdom; neither will he assist therein any person 
whatever, in any manner, directly or indirectly; but, on the contrary, will 
endeavour to hinder and prevent any disturbance happening, provided his 
czarish majesty has timely notice of the same, who will on all such 
occasions act as a sincere friend and good neighbour to the crown of 
Sweden. 


Art. 8. And as they mutually intend to establish a firm sincere and lasting 
peace, to which purpose it is very necessary to regulate the limits so, that 
neither of the parties can harbour any jealousy, but that each shall peaceably 
possess whatever has been surrendered to him by this treaty of peace, they 
have thought proper to declare, that the two empires shall from henceforth 
and for ever have the following limits, beginning on the northern coast of 
the Bothnic gulf, near Wickolax, from whence they shall extend to within 
half a league of the sea-coast inland, and from the distance of half a league 
from the sea as far as opposite to Willayoki, and from thence further inland; 
so that from the sea-side, and opposite to Rohel, there shall be a distance of 
about three-quarters of a league, in a direct line, to the road which leads 
from Wibourg to Lapstrand, at three leagues distance from Wibourg, and 
which proceeds the same distance of three leagues towards the north by 
Wibourg, in a direct line to the former limits between Russia and Sweden, 
even before the reduction of the district of Kexholm under the government 
of the king of Sweden. Those ancient limits extend eight leagues towards 
the north, from thence they run in a direct line through the district of 
Kexholm, to the place where the harbour of Porogerai, which begins near 
the town of Kudumagube, joins to the ancient limits, between Russia and 
Sweden, so that his majesty the king and kingdom of Sweden, shall 


henceforth possess all that part lying west and north beyond the above 
specified limits, and his czarish majesty and the empire of Russia all that 
part which is situated east and south of the said limits. And as his czarish 
majesty surrenders from henceforth to his Swedish majesty and the 
kingdom of Sweden, a part of the district of Kexholm, which belonged 
heretofore to the empire of Russia, he promises, in the most solemn manner, 
in regard to himself and successors to the throne of Russia, that he never 
will make any future claim to this said district of Kexholm, on any account 
whatever; but the said district shall hereafter be and remain incorporated 
into the kingdom of Sweden. As to the limits in the country of Lamparque, 
they shall remain on the same footing as they were before the beginning of 
this war between the two empires. It is further agreed upon, that 
commissaries shall be appointed by each party, immediately after the 
ratification of this treaty to regulate the limits as aforesaid. 

Art. 9. His czarish majesty further promises to maintain all the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and Oesel, as well nobles 
as plebeians, and the towns, magistrates, companies, and trades, in the full 
enjoyment of the said privileges, customs and prerogatives, which they have 
enjoyed under the dominion of his Swedish majesty. 

Art. 10. There shall not hereafter be any violence offered to the 
consciences of the inhabitants of the ceded countries; on the contrary, his 
czarish majesty engages on his side to preserve and maintain the 
evangelical (Lutheran) religion on the same footing as under the Swedish 
government, provided there is likewise a free liberty of conscience allowed 
to those of the Greek religion. 

Art. 11. In regard to the reductions and liquidations made in the reign of 
the late king of Sweden in Livonia, Esthonia, and Oesel, to the great injury 
of the subjects and inhabitants of those countries, which, conformable to the 
justice of the affair in question, obliged his late majesty the king of Sweden, 
of glorious memory, to promise, by an ordinance (which was published the 
13th day of April, 1700, that if any one of his subjects could fairly prove, 
that the goods which had been confiscated were their property justice 
should be done them, whereby several subjects of the said countries have 
had such their confiscated effects restored to them) his czarish majesty 
engages and promises, that justice shall be done to every person, whether 
residing or not, who has a just claim or pretension to any lands in Livonia, 


Esthonia, or the province of Oesel, and can make full proof thereof, and that 
such person shall be reinstated in the possession of his lands and effects. 
Art. 12. There shall likewise be immediate restitution made, conformable 
to the general amnesty regulated and agreed by the second article, to such of 
the inhabitants of Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Oesel, who may 
during this war have joined the king of Sweden, together with all their 
effects, lands, and houses, which have been confiscated and given to others, 
as well in the towns of these provinces, as in those of Narva and Wibourg, 
notwithstanding they may have passed during the said war by inheritance or 
otherwise into other hands, with any exception or restraint, even though the 
proprietors should be actually in Sweden, either as prisoners or otherwise; 
and such restitution shall take place so soon as each person is re-naturalized 
by his respective government, and produces his documents relating to his 
right; on the other hand, these proprietors shall by no means lay claim to, or 
pretend to any part of, the revenues, which may have been received by 
those who were in possession in consequence of the confiscation, nor to any 
other compensation for their losses in the war or otherwise. And all persons, 
who are thus put in re-possession of their effects and lands, shall be obliged 
to do homage to his czarish majesty, their present sovereign, and further to 
behave themselves as faithful vassals and subjects; and when they have 
taken the usual oath of allegiance, they shall be at liberty to leave their own 
country to go and live in any other, which is in alliance and friendship with 
the Russian empire, as also to enter into the service of neutral powers, or to 
continue therein, if already engaged, as they shall think proper. On the other 
hand, in regard to those, who do not choose to do homage to his czarish 
majesty, they shall be allowed the space of three years from the publication 
of the peace, to sell or dispose of their effects, lands, and all belonging to 
them, to the best advantage, without paying any more than is paid by every 
other person, agreeably to the laws and statutes of the country. And if 
hereafter, it should happen that an inheritance should devolve to any person 
according to the laws of the country, and that such person shall not as yet 
have taken the oath of allegiance to his czarish majesty, he shall in such 
case be obliged to take the same at the time of entering on the possession of 
his inheritance, otherwise to sell off all his effects in the space of one year. 
Also those who have advanced money on lands in Livonia, Esthonia, and 
the island of Oesel, and have lawful security for the same, shall enjoy their 
mortgages peaceably, until both capital and interest are discharged; on the 


other hand, the mortgages shall not claim any interest, which expired during 
the war, and which have not been demanded or paid; but those who in either 
of these cases have the administration of the said effects, shall be obliged to 
do homage to his czarish majesty. This likewise extends to all those who 
remain in his czarish majesty’s dominions, and who shall have the same 
liberty to dispose of their effects in Sweden, and in those countries which 
have been surrendered to that crown by this peace. Moreover, the subjects 
of each of the reconciled powers shall be mutually supported in all their 
lawful claims and demands, whether on the public, or on individuals within 
the dominions of the two powers, and immediate justice shall be done them, 
so that every person may be reinstated in the possession of what justly 
belongs to him. 

Art. 13. All contributions in money shall from the signing of this treaty 
cease in the grand duchy of Finland, which his czarish majesty by the fifth 
article of this treaty cedes to his Swedish majesty and the kingdom of 
Sweden; on the other hand the duchy of Finland shall furnish his czarish 
majesty’s troops with the necessary provisions and forage gratis, until they 
shall have entirely evacuated the said duchy, on the said footing as has been 
practised heretofore; and his czarish majesty shall prohibit and forbid, under 
the severest penalties, the dislodging any ministers or peasants of the 
Finnish nation, contrary to their inclinations, or that the least injury be done 
to them. In consideration of which, and as it will be permitted his czarish 
majesty, upon evacuating the said countries and towns, to take with him his 
great and small cannon, with their carriages and other appurtenances, and 
the magazines and other warlike stores which he shall think fit. The 
inhabitants shall furnish a sufficient number of horse and waggons as far as 
the frontiers; and also, if the whole of this cannot be executed according to 
the stipulated terms, and that any part of such artillery, &c. is necessitated to 
be left behind, then, and in such cases, that which is so left shall be properly 
taken care of, and afterwards delivered to his czarish majesty’s deputies, 
whenever it shall be agreeable to them, and likewise be transported to the 
frontiers in manner as above. If his czarish majesty’s troops shall have 
found and sent out of the country any deeds or papers belonging to the 
grand duchy of Finland, strict search shall be made for the same, and all of 
them that can be found shall be faithfully restored to deputies of his 
Swedish majesty. 


Art. 14. All the prisoners on each side, of whatsoever nation, rank, and 
condition, shall be set at liberty immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, without any ransom, at the same time every prisoner shall either pay 
or give sufficient security for the payment of all debts by them contracted. 
The prisoners on each side shall be furnished with the necessary horses and 
waggons gratis during the time allotted for their return home, in proportion 
to the distance from the frontiers. In regard to such prisoners, who shall 
have sided with one or the other party, or who shall choose to settle in the 
dominions of either of the two powers, they shall have full liberty so to do 
without restriction: and this liberty shall likewise extend to all those who 
have been compelled to serve either party during the war, who may in like 
manner remain where they are, or return home; except such who have 
voluntarily embraced the Greek religion, in compliance to his czarish 
majesty; for which purpose each party shall order that the edicts be 
published and made known in their respective dominions. 

Art. 15. His majesty the king, and the republic of Poland, as allies to his 
czarish majesty, are expressly comprehended in this treaty of peace, and 
have equal right thereto, as if the treaty of peace between them and the 
crown of Sweden had been inserted here at full length: to which purpose all 
hostilities whatsoever shall cease in general throughout all the kingdoms, 
countries, and patrimonies belonging to the two reconciled parties, whether 
situated within or out of the Roman empire, and there shall be a solid and 
lasting peace established between the two aforesaid powers. And as no 
plenipotentiary on the part of his Polish majesty and the republic of Poland 
has assisted at this treaty of peace, held at Nystadt, and that consequently 
they could not at one and the same time renew the peace by a solemn treaty 
between his majesty the king of Poland and the crown of Sweden, his 
majesty the king of Sweden does therefore engage and promise, that he will 
send plenipotentiaries to open the conferences, so soon as a place shall be 
appointed for the said meeting, in order to conclude, through the mediation 
of his czarish majesty, a lasting peace between the two crowns, provided 
nothing is therein contained which may be prejudicial to the treaty of 
perpetual peace made with his czarish majesty. 

Art. 16. A free trade shall be regulated and established as soon as 
possible, which shall subsist both by sea and land between the two powers, 
their dominions, subjects, and inhabitants, by means of a separate treaty on 
this head, to the good and advantage of their respective dominions; and in 


the mean time the subjects of Russia and Sweden shall have leave to trade 
freely in the empire of Russia and kingdom of Sweden, so soon as the treaty 
of peace is ratified, after paying the usual duties on the several kinds of 
merchandise; so that, the subjects of Russia and Sweden shall reciprocally 
enjoy the same privileges and prerogatives as are enjoyed by the closest 
friends of either of the said states. 

Art. 17. Restitution shall be made on both sides, after the ratification of 
the peace, not only of the magazines which were before the commencement 
of the war established in certain trading towns belonging to the two powers, 
but also liberty shall be reciprocally granted to the subjects of his czarish 
majesty and the king of Sweden to establish magazines in the towns, 
harbours, and other places subject to both or either of the said powers. 

Art. 18. If any Swedish ships of war or merchant vessels shall have the 
misfortune to be wrecked, or cast away by stress of weather, or any other 
accident, on the coasts and harbours of Russia, his czarish majesty’s 
subjects shall be obliged to give them all aid and assistance in their power 
to save their rigging and effects, and faithfully to restore whatever may be 
drove on shore, if demanded, provided they are properly rewarded. And the 
subjects of his majesty the king of Sweden shall do the same in regard to 
such Russian ships and effects as may have the misfortune to be wrecked or 
otherwise lost on the coasts of Sweden; for which purpose, and to prevent 
all ill treatment, robbing, and plundering, which commonly happens on 
such melancholy occasions, his czarish majesty and the king of Sweden will 
cause a most rigorous prohibition to be issued, and all who shall be found 
transgressing in this point shall be punished on the spot. 


Art. 19. And to prevent all possible cause or occasion of 
misunderstanding between the two parties, in relation to sea affairs, they 
have concluded and determined, that any Swedish ships of war, of whatever 
number or size, that shall hereafter pass by any of his czarish majesty’s forts 
or castles, shall salute the same with their cannon, which compliment shall 
be directly returned in the same manner by the Russian fort or castle; and, 
vice versa, any Russian ships of war, of whatever number or size, that shall 
hereafter pass by any fort or castle belonging to his Swedish majesty, shall 
salute the same with a discharge of their cannon, which compliment shall be 
instantly returned in the same manner by the Swedish fort; and in case any 
one or more Swedish and Russian ships shall meet at sea, or in any harbour 


or elsewhere, they shall salute each other with a common discharge, as is 
usually practised on such occasions between the ships of Sweden and 
Denmark. 

Art. 20. It is mutually agreed between the two powers, no longer to 
defray the expenses of the ministers of the two powers, as have been done 
hitherto; but their representative ministers, plenipotentiaries, and envoys, 
shall hereafter defray their own expenses and those of their own attendants, 
as well on their journey as during their stay, and back to their respective 
place of residence. On the other hand, either of the two parties, on receiving 
timely notice of the arrival of an envoy, shall order that their subjects give 
them all the assistance that may be necessary to escort them safe on their 
journey. 

Art. 21. His majesty the king of Sweden does on his part comprehend his 
majesty the king of Great Britain in this treaty of peace, reserving only the 
differences subsisting between their czarish and his Britannic majesties, 
which they shall immediately endeavour to terminate in a friendly manner; 
and such other powers, who shall be named by the two reconciled parties 
within the space of three months, shall likewise be included in this treaty of 
peace. 

Art. 22. In case any misunderstanding shall hereafter arise between the 
states and subjects of Sweden and Russia, it shall by no means prejudice 
this treaty of perpetual peace; which shall nevertheless always be and 
remain in full force agreeable to its intent, and commissaries shall without 
delay be appointed on each side to inquire into and adjust all disputes. 

Art. 23. All those who have been guilty of high treason, murder, theft, 
and other crimes, and those who deserted from Sweden to Russia, and from 
Russia to Sweden, either singly or with their wives and children, shall be 
immediately sent back, provided the complaining party of the country from 
whence they made their escape, shall think fit to recal them, let them be of 
what nation soever, and in the same condition as they were at their arrival, 
together with their wives and children, as likewise with all they had stolen, 
plundered, or taken away with them in their flight. 

Art. 24. The exchange of the ratification of this treaty of peace, shall be 
reciprocally made at Nystadt within the space of three weeks, after the day 
of signing the same, or sooner, if possible. In witness whereof, two copies 
of this treaty, exactly corresponding with each other, have been drawn up, 
and confirmed by the plenipotentiary ministers on each side, in virtue of the 


authority they have received from their respective sovereigns; which copies 
they have signed with their own hands, and sealed with their own seals. 
Done at Nystadt, this 30th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1721. O. 
5. 


Jean Liliensted. 

Otto Reinhold Stroemfeld. 
Jacob Daniel Bruce. 
Henry-John-Frederic Osterman. 


Ordinance of the Emperor Peter I. for the crowning of the Empress 
Catherine. 


We, Peter the First, emperor and autocrator of all the Russias, &c. to all our 
officers ecclesiastical, civil, and military, and all others of the Russian 
nation, our faithful subjects. 

No one can be ignorant that it has been a constant and invariable custom 
among the monarchs of all Christian states, to cause their consorts to be 
crowned, and that the same is at present practised, and hath frequently been 
in former times by those emperors who professed the holy faith of the 
Greek church; to wit, by the emperor Basilides, who caused his wife 
Zenobia to be crowned; the emperor Justinian, his wife Lucipina; the 
emperor Heraclius, his wife Martina: the emperor Leo, the philosopher, his 
wife Mary; and many others, who have in like manner placed the imperial 
crown on the head of their consorts, and whom it would be too tedious here 
to enumerate. 

It is also well known to every one how much we have exposed our 
person, and faced the greatest dangers, for the good of our country during 
the one and twenty years’ course of the late war, which we have by the 
assistance of God terminated in so honourable and advantageous a manner, 
that Russia hath never beheld such a peace, nor ever acquired so great glory 
as in the late war. Now the empress Catherine, our dearly beloved wife, 
having greatly comforted and assisted us during the said war, and also in 
several other our expeditions, wherein she voluntarily and cheerfully 
accompanied us, assisting us with her counsel and advice in every exigence, 
notwithstanding the weakness of her sex, particularly in the battle against 
the Turks, on the banks of the river Pruth, wherein our army was reduced to 


twenty thousand men, while that of the Turks amounted to two hundred and 
seventy thousand, and on which desperate occasion she signalized herself in 
a particular manner, by a courage and presence of mind superior to her sex, 
which is well known to all our army, and to the whole Russian empire: 
therefore, for these reasons, and in virtue of the power which God has given 
us, we have resolved to honour our said consort Catherine with the imperial 
crown, as a reward for her painful services; and we propose, God willing, 
that this ceremony shall be performed the ensuing winter at Moscow. And 
we do hereby give notice of this our resolution to all who are faithful 
subjects, in favour of whom our imperial affection is unalterable. 


THE END 
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A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY OF 
CHARLES XIl. 


(Prefixed to the First Edition.) 


FEW ARE the princes whose lives merit a particular history. In vain have 
most of them been the objects of slander, or of flattery. Small is the number 
of those whose memory is preserved; and that number would be still more 
inconsiderable were none but the good remembered. 

The princes who have the best claim to immortality are such as have 
benefited mankind. Thus, while France endures, the affection of Louis XII. 
for his people will ever be held in grateful remembrance. The great failings 
of Francis I. will be excused, for the sake of the arts and sciences of which 
he was the father. Blessed will be the memory of Henry IV., who conquered 
his kingdom as much by his clemency as by his valor. And the munificence 
of Louis XIV. in protecting the arts which owed their birth to Francis I. will 
be ever extolled. 

It is for a very different reason, that the memory of bad princes is 
preserved; like fires, plagues, and inundations, they are remembered only 
for the mischief they have done. 

Conquerors hold a middle rank between good kings and tyrants, but are 
most akin to the latter. As they have a glaring reputation, we are desirous of 
knowing the most minute circumstances of their lives; for such is the 
weakness of mankind, that they admire those who have rendered 
themselves remarkable for wickedness, and talk with greater pleasure of the 
destroyer than of the founder of an empire. 

As for those princes who have neither distinguished themselves in peace 
nor in war; who have neither been remarkable for great virtues nor great 
vices; their lives furnish so little matter, either for imitation or instruction, 
that they are not worthy of being committed to writing. Of so many 
emperors of Rome, Greece, Germany, and Muscovy; of so many sultans, 
caliphs, popes, and kings; how few are there, whose names deserve to be 
recorded anywhere but in chronological tables, where they only serve to 
mark the different epochs. 


There is commonplace among princes, as well as among the rest of 
mankind; yet such is the itch of writing, that no sooner is a prince dead, 
than the world is filled with volumes under the title of memoirs and 
histories of his life, and anecdotes of his court. By these means books have 
been multiplied in such a manner, that were a man to live a hundred years, 
and to employ them all in reading, he would not have time to run over what 
has been published relating to the history of Europe alone, for the two last 
centuries. 

This eager and unreasonable desire of transmitting useless stories to 
posterity, and of fixing the attention of future ages upon common events, 
proceeds from a weakness extremely incident to those who have lived in 
courts, and have unhappily been engaged in the management of public 
affairs. They consider the court in which they have lived as the most 
magnificent in the world; their king as the greatest monarch: and the affairs 
in which they have been concerned as the most important that ever were 
transacted: and they vainly imagine, that posterity will view them in the 
same light. 

If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is embroiled in cabals and 
intrigues; if he buys the friendship of one of his neighbors, or sells his own 
to another; if, after some victories and defeats, he at last makes peace with 
his enemies; his subjects are so warm and interested by the part which they 
themselves have acted in these scenes, that they regard their own age as the 
most glorious that has existed since the creation. But what is the 
consequence? Why, this prince dies; new measures are adopted; the 
intrigues of his court, his mistresses, his ministers, his generals, his wars, 
and even himself, are forgotten. 

Ever since the time that Christian princes have been endeavoring to cheat 
one another, and have alternately been making war and peace, they have 
signed an immense number of treaties, and fought as many battles; they 
have performed many glorious, and many infamous actions. Nevertheless, 
should all this heap of transactions be transmitted to posterity, they would 
most of them destroy and annihilate each other; and the memory of those 
only would remain which have produced great revolutions, or which, being 
related by able writers, are preserved from oblivion, like the pictures of 
obscure persons, drawn by a masterly hand. 

Sensible then, as we are, of the truth of these observations, we should not 
have added a particular history of Charles XII. King of Sweden, to the 


infinite number of books with which the world is already crowded, were it 
not that he and his rival, Peter Alexiowitz, by far the greater man of the two, 
are universally admitted to be the most illustrious persons that have 
appeared for upwards of twenty centuries. The trifling pleasure, however, of 
relating extraordinary events was not our only motive for engaging in this 
work; we flattered ourselves that it might be of some little use to princes, 
should it ever happen to fall into their hands. No king, surely, can be so 
incorrigible as, when he reads the “History of Charles XII.”, not to be cured 
of the vain ambition of making conquests. Where is the prince that can say, 
I have more courage, more virtues, more resolution, greater strength of 
body, greater skill in war, or better troops, than Charles XII.? And yet, if, 
with all these advantages, and after so many victories, Charles was so 
unfortunate, what fate may other princes expect, who, with less capacity 
and fewer resources, shall entertain the same ambitious views? 

This history is composed from the relations of some persons of 
distinction, who lived several years with Charles XII, and with Peter the 
Great, Emperor of Muscovy; and who having retired, long after the death of 
these princes, into a country of liberty, can have no interest in concealing 
the truth. M. Fabricius, who lived in the most intimate familiarity with 
Charles XII.; M. de Fierville, the French ambassador; M. de Villelongue, a 
colonel in the Swedish service, and even M. Poniatowski, have all of them 
contributed their share in furnishing me with materials. 

In this work we have not ventured to advance a single fact, without 
consulting eye-witnesses of undoubted veracity; a circumstance that renders 
this history very different from those gazettes which have already been 
published under the title of lives of Charles XII. If we have omitted some 
little skirmishes between the Swedish and Muscovite officers, the reason is, 
that we mean to write the history, not of these officers, but only of the King 
of Sweden, and even of his life none but the most important events. The 
history of a prince, in our opinion, is not to relate everything he did, but 
only what he did worthy of being transmitted to posterity. 

Here, it may not be improper to remark, that many things, which were 
true at the time of writing this history in 1728, are not so at present. 
Commerce, for instance, begins to be more encouraged in Sweden. The 
Polish infantry are better disciplined, and are provided with regimental 
clothes, a convenience which they then wanted. In reading history, one 
ought always to remember the time in which the author wrote. To peruse the 


memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, one would take the French for a set of 
enthusiasts, breathing nothing but faction, madness, and civil discord. To 
read the history of the happy years of Louis XIV. one would think they were 
born to obey, to conquer, and to cultivate the polite arts. And, should any 
one consult the memoirs of the first years of Louis XV. he will find them 
devoted to luxury and avarice, and too regardless of everything else. The 
Spaniards at present are not the Spaniards of Charles V. and yet they may be 
so in a few years. The English of this age bear no more resemblance to the 
fanatics in Cromwell’s time, than the monks and monsignori, that crowd the 
streets of Rome, do to the ancient Scipios. I doubt much whether the 
Swedish troops could be rendered, all of a sudden, so hardy and warlike as 
were those of Charles XII. We say of a man, that he was brave at such a 
time; in like manner we should say in speaking of a nation, they were of this 
or that character in such a year, and under such a government. 

Should any prince or minister meet with disagreeable truths in this book, 
let them remember that, as they act in a public station, they ought to give 
the public an account of their conduct. Such is the price they must pay for 
their greatness. The business of a historian is to record, not to flatter; and 
the only way to oblige mankind to speak well of us, is to contribute all that 
lies in our power to their happiness and welfare. 


CHAPTER I. 


An abridgment of the history of Sweden, to the reign of Charles XII. The education of that prince, 
and an account of his enemies. Character of the Czar Peter Alexiowitz. Curious anecdotes relative to 
that prince and the Russian nation. Muscovy, Poland, and Denmark, unite against Charles XII. 


SWEDEN and Finland make up a kingdom two hundred leagues broad, and 
three hundred long. This country reaches from the fifty-fifth degree of 
latitude, or thereabouts, to the seventieth. It lies in a very severe climate, 
which is hardly ever softened either by the return of spring or of autumn. 
The winter prevails there nine months in the year. The scorching heat of the 
summer succeeds immediately to the excessive cold of the winter. The frost 
begins in the month of October, without any of those imperceptible 
gradations, which in other countries usher in the seasons, and render the 
alteration more agreeable. Nature, in return, has given to this cold climate a 
clear sky and a pure air. The almost constant heat of the summer produces 
flowers and fruits in a very short time. The long nights of the winter are 
tempered by the evening and morning twilights, which last for a greater or a 
less time, in proportion as the sun is nearer to, or farther removed from 
Sweden; and the light of the moon, unobscured by clouds, and increased by 
the reflection of the snow that covers the ground, and frequently by the 
aurora borealis, makes it as convenient to travel in Sweden by night as by 
day. For want of pasture, the cattle there are smaller than in the more 
southern parts of Europe; but the men are of a large stature, healthy from 
the purity of the air, and strong from the severity of the climate; they live to 
a great age, unless enfeebled by the immoderate use of wines and strong 
liquors, of which the northern nations seem to be the more fond, the less 
nature has indulged them with these commodities. 

The Swedes are well made, strong, and active, and capable of enduring 
the greatest fatigue, want, and hunger. Born with a military genius, and high 
spirit, they are more brave than industrious, having long neglected, and 
even at present but little cultivating the arts of commerce, which alone can 
supply them with those productions in which their country is deficient. It 
was chiefly from Sweden, they say — one part of which is still called 
Gothland — that those swarms of Goths issued forth, who like a deluge 


overran Europe, and wrested it from the Romans, who had usurped the 
dominion of that vast country, which they continued for the space of five 
hundred years to harass by their tyranny, and to civilize by their laws. 

The northern countries were much more populous at that time than they 
are at present. Religion, by allowing the men a plurality of wives, gave 
them an opportunity of furnishing the state with more subjects. The women 
themselves knew no reproach but that of sterility or idleness; and being as 
strong and as laborious as the men, they bore children faster and for a 
longer time. Sweden, however, with that part of Finland which it still 
retains, does not contain above four millions of inhabitants. The soil is poor 
and barren; Schonen is the only province that bears wheat. The current coin 
of the kingdom does not exceed nine millions of livres. The public bank, 
which is the oldest in Europe, was at first established from mere necessity; 
the copper and iron, in which their payments were formerly made, being too 
heavy to be transported. 

Sweden preserved its freedom without interruption to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. During that long period, the form of government was 
more than once altered; but all these alterations were in favor of liberty. The 
first magistrate was invested with the name of king, a title which, in 
different countries, is attended with very different degrees of power. In 
France and Spain it signifies an absolute monarch; in Poland, Sweden, and 
England, it means the first man of the republic. This king could do nothing 
without the senate; and the senate depended upon the States-General, which 
were frequently assembled. The representatives of the nation, in these grand 
assemblies, were the gentry, the bishops, and the deputies of the towns; and 
in process of time, the very peasants, a class of people unjustly despised in 
other places, and subject to slavery in almost all the northern countries, 
were admitted to a share in the administration. 

About the year 1492, this nation, so jealous of its liberty, and which still 
piques itself on having conquered Rome about thirteen hundred years ago, 
was subjected to the yoke by a woman, and by a people less powerful than 
the Swedes. 

Margaret of Waldemar, the Semiramis of the North, and Queen of 
Denmark and Norway, subdued Sweden by force and stratagem, and united 
these three extensive kingdoms into one mighty monarchy. After her death, 
Sweden was rent by civil wars; it alternately threw off and submitted to the 
Danish yoke; was sometimes governed by kings, and sometimes by 


administrators. About the year 1520, this unhappy kingdom was horribly 
harassed by two tyrants: the one was Christian II., King of Denmark, a 
monster whose character was entirely composed of vices, without the least 
ingredient of virtue: the other an archbishop of Upsala, and primate of the 
kingdom, as barbarous as the former. These two, by mutual agreement, 
caused the consuls and the magistrates of Stockholm, together with ninety- 
four senators, to be seized in one day, and to be executed by the hand of the 
common hangman, under the frivolous pretence that they were 
excommunicated by the pope, for having dared to defend the rights of the 
State against the encroachments of the archbishop. 

While these two men, unanimous in their oppressive measures, and 
disagreeing only about the division of the spoil, domineered over Sweden 
with all the tyranny of the most absolute despotism, and all the cruelty of 
the most implacable revenge, a new and unexpected event gave a sudden 
turn to the state of affairs in the North. 

Gustavus Vasa, a young man, sprung from the ancient kings of Sweden, 
arose from the forests of Dalecarlia, where he had long lain concealed, and 
came to deliver his country from bondage. He was one of those great souls 
whom nature so seldom produces, and who are born with all the 
qualifications necessary to form the accomplished monarch. His handsome 
and stately person, and his noble and majestic air, gained him followers at 
first sight. His eloquence, recommended by an engaging manner, was the 
more persuasive, the less it was artful. His enterprising genius formed those 
projects which, though to the vulgar they may appear rash, are considered 
only as bold in the eyes of great men, and which his courage and 
perseverance enabled him to accomplish. Brave with circumspection, and 
mild and gentle in a fierce and cruel age, he was as virtuous as it is possible 
for the leader of a party to be. 

Gustavus Vasa had been the hostage of Christian, and had been detained 
a prisoner contrary to the law of nations. Having found means to escape 
from prison, he had dressed himself in the habit of a peasant, and in that 
disguise had wandered about in the mountains and woods of Dalecarlia, 
where he was reduced to the necessity of working in the copper mines, at 
once to procure a livelihood, and to conceal himself from his enemies. 
Buried, as he was, in these subterraneous caverns, he had the boldness to 
form the design of dethroning the tyrant. With this view he discovered 
himself to the peasants, who regarded him as one of those superior beings to 


whom the common herd of mankind are naturally inclined to submit. These 
savage boors he soon improved into hardy and warlike soldiers. He attacked 
Christian and the archbishop, beat them in several encounters, banished 
them both from Sweden, and, at last, was justly chosen by the states king of 
that country, of which he had been the deliverer. 

Hardly was he established on the throne, when he undertook an 
enterprise still more difficult than his conquests. The real tyrants of the state 
were the bishops, who having engrossed into their own hands almost all the 
riches of Sweden, employed their ill-gotten wealth in oppressing the 
subjects, and in making war upon the king. This power was the more 
formidable, as, in the opinion of the ignorant populace, it was held to be 
sacred. Gustavus punished the Catholic religion for the crimes of its 
ministers; and, in less than two years, introduced Lutheranism into Sweden, 
rather by the arts of policy, than by the influence of authority. Having thus 
conquered the kingdom, as he was wont to say, from the Danes and the 
clergy, he reigned a happy and an absolute monarch to the age of seventy, 
and then died full of glory, leaving his family and religion in quiet 
possession of the throne. 

One of his descendants was that Gustavus Adolphus, who is commonly 
called the great Gustavus. He conquered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, 
Wismar, and Pomerania, not to mention above a hundred places in 
Germany, which, after his death, were yielded up by the Swedes. He shook 
the throne of Ferdinand II. and protected the Lutherans in Germany, an 
attempt in which he was secretly assisted by the pope himself, who dreaded 
the power of the emperor much more than the prevalence of heresy. He it 
was who by his victories effectually contributed to humble the house of 
Austria; though the glory of that enterprise is usually ascribed to Cardinal 
de Richelieu, who well knew how to procure himself the reputation of those 
great actions, which Gustavus was contented with simply performing. He 
was just upon the point of extending the war beyond the Danube, and 
perhaps of dethroning the emperor, when he was killed, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age, at the battle of Lutzen, which he gained over Wallenstein, 
carrying along with him to his grave the name of Great, the lamentations of 
the North, and the esteem of his enemies. 

His daughter Christina, a lady of extraordinary genius, was much fonder 
of conversing with men of learning, than of reigning over a people whose 
knowledge was entirely confined to the art of war. She became as famous 


for quitting the throne as her ancestors had been for obtaining or securing it. 
The Protestants have loaded her memory with many injurious aspersions, as 
if it were impossible for a person to be possessed of great virtues without 
adhering to Luther; and the papists have piqued themselves too much on the 
conversion of a woman who had nothing to recommend her but her taste 
for, philosophy. She retired to Rome, where she passed the rest of her days 
in the midst of those arts of which she was so passionately fond, and for the 
sake of which she had renounced a crown at twenty-seven years of age. 

Before her abdication, she prevailed upon the states of Sweden to elect 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus X., son to the Count Palatine, and Duke of 
Deux-Ponts, as her successor. This prince added new conquests to those of 
Gustavus Adolphus. He presently carried his arms into Poland, where he 
gained the famous battle of Warsaw, which lasted for three days. He waged 
a long and a successful war with the Danes; besieged them in their capital; 
re-united Schonen to Sweden; and confirmed the Duke of Holstein in the 
possession of Schleswig, at least for a time. At last, having met with a 
reverse of fortune, and concluded a peace with his enemies, he turned his 
ambition against his subjects, and formed the design of establishing a 
despotic government in Sweden. But, like the great Gustavus, he died in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age, without being able to finish his project, the 
full accomplishment of which was reserved for his son, Charles XI. 

Charles XI. was a warrior, like all his ancestors, and more despotic than 
any of them. He abolished the authority of the senate, which was declared 
to be the senate of the king, and not of the kingdom. He was prudent, 
vigilant, indefatigable; qualities that must certainly have secured him the 
love of his subjects, had not his despotic measures been more apt to excite 
their fear than to gain their affections. 

In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleonora, daughter to Frederick III., King of 
Denmark, a princess eminent for her virtue, and worthy of greater 
confidence than her husband was pleased to repose in her. Of this marriage, 
on the 27th of June, 1682, was born King Charles XII., the most 
extraordinary man, perhaps, that ever appeared in the world. In him were 
united all the great qualities of his ancestors; nor had he any other fault or 
failing, but that he possessed all these virtues in too high a degree. This is 
the prince whose history we now purpose to write, and concerning whose 
person and actions we shall relate nothing but what is vouched by the best 
authority. 


The first book which was put into his hands was Puffendorf’s 
introduction to the “History of Europe,” that from thence he might acquire 
an early knowledge of his own dominions, and of those of his neighbors. He 
next learned the German language, which he continued to speak for the 
future, with the same fluency as his mother tongue. At seven years of age he 
could manage a horse; and the violent exercises in which he delighted, and 
which discovered his martial disposition, soon procured him a vigorous 
constitution, capable of supporting the incredible fatigues which his natural 
inclination always prompted him to undergo. 

Though gentle in his infancy, he betrayed an inflexible obstinacy. The 
only way to influence him was to awaken his sense of honor; by mentioning 
the word glory, you might have obtained anything from him. He had a great 
aversion to the Latin tongue; but as soon as he heard that the Kings of 
Poland and Denmark understood it, he learned it with great expedition, and 
retained so much of it, as to be able to speak it all the rest of his life. The 
Same means were employed to engage him to learn the French; but he could 
never be persuaded to make use of that tongue, not even with the French 
ambassadors themselves, who understood no other. 

As soon as he had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the Latin, his 
teacher made him translate “Quintus Curtius;” a book for which he 
conceived a great liking, rather on account of the subject than the style. The 
person who explained this author to him having asked him what he thought 
of Alexander: “I think,” said the prince, “I could wish to be like him.” 

“But,” resumed the preceptor, “he only lived two and thirty years.” — 
“Ah!” replied he, “and is not that enough, when one has conquered 
kingdoms?” The courtiers did not fail to carry these answers to the king, his 
father, who would often cry out:— “This child will excel me, and will even 
go beyond the great Gustavus.” One day he happened to be diverting 
himself in the royal apartment, in viewing two plans; the one of a town in 
Hungary, which the Turks had taken from the emperor; the other of Riga the 
capital of Livonia, a province conquered by the Swedes about a century 
before. Under the plan of the town in Hungary were written these words, 
taken from the book of Job: “The Lord hath given it to me, and the Lord 
hath taken it from me; blessed be the name of the Lord.” The young prince 
having read this inscription, immediately took a pencil, and wrote under the 
plan of Riga: “The Lord hath given it to me, and the devil shall not take it 
from me.” Thus, in the most indifferent actions of his childhood, his 


unconquerable spirit would frequently discover some traces of those heroic 
qualities which characterize great souls, and which plainly indicated what 
sort of a man he would one day prove. 

He was but eleven years of age when he lost his mother, who expired on 
the fifth of August, 1693. The disease of which she died was supposed to be 
owing to the bad usage she had received from her husband, and to her own 
endeavors to conceal her vexation. Charles XI. had, by means of a certain 
court of justice, which was called the Chamber of Liquidations, and erected 
by his sole authority, deprived a great number of his subjects of their 
wealth. Crowds of citizens ruined by this chamber, nobility, merchants, 
farmers, widows, and orphans, filled the streets of Stockholm, and daily 
repaired to the gate of the palace to pour forth their unavailing complaints. 
The queen succored these unhappy people as much as lay in her power; she 
gave them her money, her jewels, her furniture, and even her clothes; and 
when she had no more to give them, with tears in her eyes she threw herself 
at her husband’s feet, beseeching him to have pity on his wretched subjects. 
The king gravely answered her, “Madam, we took you to bear us children, 
not to give us advice.” And from that time he treated her with a severity that 
is said to have shortened her days. 

He died four years after her, on the fifteenth of April, 1697, in the forty- 
second year of his age, and the thirty-seventh of his reign, at a time when 
the empire, Spain, and Holland, on the one side, and France on the other, 
had referred the decision of their quarrels to his arbitration, and when he 
had already concerted the terms of accommodation between these different 
powers. 

He left to his son, who was then fifteen years of age, a throne well 
established and respected abroad; subjects poor, but valiant and loyal; 
together with a treasury in good order, and managed by able ministers. 

Charles XII. at his accession to the throne, found himself the absolute 
and undisturbed master, not only of Sweden and Finland, but also of 
Livonia, Carelia, Ingria, Wismar, Viborg, the islands of Riigen and Oesel, 
and the finest part of Pomerania, together with the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, all of them the conquests of his ancestors, secured to the crown by 
long possession, and by the solemn treaties of Miinster and Olivia, and 
supported by the terror of the Swedish arms. The peace of Ryswick, which 
was begun under the auspices of the father, being fully concluded under 


those of the son, he found himself, from the first moment of his reign, the 
mediator of Europe. 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings at the age of fifteen; 
but Charles XL, who was entirely absolute, put off, by his last will, the 
majority of his son to the age of eighteen. In this he favored the ambitions 
views of his mother. Edwiga-Eleonora of Holstein, dowager of Charles X., 
who was appointed by the king, her son, guardian to the young king her 
grandson, and regent of the kingdom, in conjunction with a council of five 
persons. 

The regent had had a share in the management of public affairs during 
the reign of her son. She was now advanced in years; but her ambition, 
which was greater than her ability, prompted her to entertain the pleasing 
hopes of possessing authority for a long time, under the king, her grandson. 
She kept him at as great a distance as possible from all concern with the 
affairs of state. The young prince passed his time either in hunting or in 
reviewing his troops, and would even sometimes exercise with them; which 
amusement seemed only to be the natural effect of his youthful vivacity. He 
never betrayed any dissatisfaction sufficient to alarm the regent, who 
flattered herself that the dissipation of mind occasioned by these diversions 
would render him incapable of application, and leave her in possession of 
the supreme power for a considerable time. 

One day in the month of November, and in the same year in which his 
father died, when he had been taking a review of several regiments, and 
Piper the counsellor was standing by him, he seemed to be absorbed in a 
profound reverie. “May I take the liberty,” said Piper to him, “of asking 
your majesty what you are thinking of so seriously?” 

“T am thinking,” replied the prince, “that I am capable of commanding 
those brave fellows; and I don’t choose that either they or I should receive 
orders from a woman.” Piper immediately seized this opportunity of 
making his fortune; but conscious that his own interest was not sufficient 
for the execution of such a dangerous enterprise as the removal of the queen 
from the regency, and the hastening of the king’s majority, he proposed the 
affair to Count Axel Sparre, a man of a daring spirit, and fond of popularity. 
Him he cajoled with the hopes of being the king’s confidant. The count 
readily swallowed the bait, and undertook the management of the whole 
matter, while all his labors only tended to promote the interest of Piper. The 
counsellors of the regency were soon drawn into the scheme, and forthwith 


proceeded to the execution of it, in order to recommend themselves the 
more effectually to the king. 

They went in a body to propose it to the queen, who little expected such 
a declaration. The counsellors of the regency laid the matter before the 
States-General, who were then assembled, and who were all unanimous in 
approving the proposal. The point was carried with a rapidity that nothing 
could withstand; so that Charles XII. had only to signify his desire of 
reigning, and, in three days, the states bestowed the government upon him. 
The queen’s power and credit fell in an instant. She afterwards led a private 
life, which was more suitable to her age, though less agreeable to her 
humor. The king was crowned on the twenty-fourth of December following. 
He made his entry into Stockholm on a sorrel horse shod with silver, having 
a sceptre in his hand and a crown upon his head, amidst the acclamations of 
a whole people passionately fond of every novelty, and always conceiving 
great hopes from the reign of a young prince. 

The ceremony of the consecration and coronation belongs to the 
Archbishop of Upsala. This is almost the only privilege that remains to him 
of the great number that were claimed by his predecessors. After having 
anointed the prince, according to custom, he held the crown in his hand, in 
order to put it upon his head: Charles snatched it from him and crowned 
himself, regarding the poor prelate all the while with a stern look. The 
people, who are always dazzled by everything that has an air of grandeur 
and magnificence, applauded this action of the king. Even those who had 
groaned most severely under the tyranny of the father, were foolish enough 
to commend the son for this instance of arrogance, which was a sure pledge 
of their future slavery. 

As soon as Charles was master of the kingdom, he made Piper his chief 
confidant, intrusting him at the same time with the management of public 
affairs, and giving him all the power of a prime minister, without the odium 
of the name. A few days after he created him a count, which is a dignity of 
great eminence in Sweden, and not an empty title that may be assumed 
without any manner of importance, as with us in France. 

The beginning of the king’s reign gave no very favorable idea of his 
character. It was imagined that he had been more ambitious of obtaining the 
supreme power, than worthy of possessing it. True it is, he had no 
dangerous passion; but his conduct discovered nothing but the sallies of 
youth, and the freaks of obstinacy. He seemed to be equally proud and lazy. 


The ambassadors who resided at his court, took him even for a person of 
mean capacity, and represented him as such to their respective masters. The 
Swedes entertained the same opinion of him: nobody knew his real 
character: he did not even know it himself, until the storm that suddenly 
arose in the North gave him an opportunity of displaying his great talents, 
which had hitherto lain concealed. 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his youth, conspired his 
ruin almost at the same time. The first was his own cousin, Frederick IV., 
King of Denmark: the second Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland: Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, was the third, and the most 
dangerous. It will be necessary to unfold the origin of these wars, which 
produced such great events: and to begin with Denmark. 

Of the two sisters of Charles XII. the eldest was married to the Duke of 
Holstein, a young prince of an undaunted spirit and of a gentle disposition. 
The duke, oppressed by the King of Denmark, repaired to Stockholm with 
his spouse, and throwing himself into the arms of the king, earnestly 
implored his assistance. This he hoped to obtain, as Charles was not only 
his brother-in-law, but was likewise the sovereign of a people who bore an 
irreconcilable hatred to the Danes. 

The ancient house of Holstein, sunk into that of Oldenburg, had been 
advanced by election to the throne of Denmark in 1449. All the kingdoms 
of the North were at that time elective; but the kingdom of Denmark soon 
after became hereditary. 

One of its kings, called Christian II., had such a tender affection for his 
brother Adolphus, or, at least, such a regard for his interest, as is seldom to 
be met with among princes. He was desirous of investing him with 
sovereign power, and yet he could not dismember his own dominions. He 
therefore divided with him the duchies of Holstein-Gottorp and Schleswig 
by an odd kind of agreement, the substance of which was, that the 
descendants of Adolphus should ever after govern Holstein in conjunction 
with the kings of Denmark; that those two duchies should belong to both in 
common; and that the King of Denmark should be able to do nothing in 
Holstein without the duke, nor the duke without the king. So strange a 
union, of which, however, we have had within these few years a similar 
instance in the same family, was, for nearly eighty years, the source of 
perpetual disputes between the crown of Denmark and the house of 
Holstein-Gottorp; the kings always endeavoring to oppress the dukes, and 


the dukes to render themselves independent. A struggle of this nature had 
cost the last duke his liberty and sovereignty, both of which, however, he 
recovered at the conferences of Altena in 1689, by the interposition of 
Sweden, England, and Holland; who became guaranties for the execution of 
the treaty. But as a treaty between princes is frequently no more than a 
giving way to necessity till such time as the stronger shall be able to crush 
the weaker, the contest was revived with greater virulence than ever 
between the new King of Denmark and the young duke. And while the duke 
was at Stockholm, the Danes had already committed some acts of hostility 
in the country of Holstein, and had entered into a secret agreement with the 
King of Poland, to attack the King of Sweden himself. 

Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, whom neither the eloquence nor 
negotiations of the Abbé de Polignac, nor the great qualities of the Prince of 
Conti, his competitor for the throne, had been able to prevent from being 
chosen King of Poland about two years before, was a prince still less 
remarkable for his incredible strength of body than for his bravery and 
gallantry of soul. His court, next to that of Louis XIV., was the most 
splendid of any in Europe. Never was prince more generous or munificent, 
or bestowed his favors with a better grace. He had purchased the votes of 
one-half of the Polish nobility, and overawed the other by the approach of a 
Saxon army. As he thought he should have need of his troops in order to 
establish himself the more firmly on the throne, he wanted a pretext for 
retaining them in Poland; and he therefore resolved to employ them in 
attacking the King of Sweden, which he did on the following occasion: 

Livonia, the most beautiful and the most fruitful province of the North, 
belonged formerly to the knights of the Teutonic order. The Russians, the 
Poles, and the Swedes, had severally disputed the possession of it. The 
Swedes had carried it from all the rest about a hundred years ago; and it had 
been formally ceded to them by the peace of Oliva. 

The late King Charles XL, amidst his severities to his subjects in 
general, had not spared the Livonians. He had stripped them of their 
privileges, and of part of their estates. Patkul, who unhappily has since 
become famous for his tragical death, was deputed by the nobility of 
Livonia to carry to the throne the complaints of the province. He addressed 
his master in a speech, respectful indeed, but bold, and full of that manly 
eloquence, which calamity, when joined to courage, never fails to inspire. 
But kings too frequently consider these public addresses as no more than 


vain ceremonies, which it is customary to suffer, without paying them any 
regard. Charles XL, however, who could play the hypocrite extremely well, 
when he was not hurried away by the violence of his passion, gently struck 
Patkul on the shoulder: “You have spoken for your country,” said he, “like a 
brave man, and I esteem you for it; go on.” Notwithstanding, in a few days 
after, he caused him to be declared guilty of high treason, and as such to be 
condemned to death. Patkul, who had hidden himself, made his escape, and 
carried his resentment with him to Poland, where he was afterwards 
admitted into the presence of King Augustus. Charles XI. was now dead; 
but Patkul’s sentence was still in force, and his indignation still unabated. 
He represented to his Polish majesty the facility of conquering Livonia, the 
people of which were mad with despair, and ready to throw off the Swedish 
yoke; while the king was a child, and unable to make any resistance. These 
representations were well received by a prince, who already flattered 
himself with the agreeable hopes of this important conquest. Augustus had 
engaged at his coronation to exert his most vigorous efforts, in order to 
recover the provinces which Poland had lost; and he imagined, that, by 
making an irruption into Livonia, he should at once please the people and 
establish his own power; in both of which particulars, however promising of 
success, he at last found himself fatally disappointed. Everything was soon 
gotten ready for a sudden invasion, which he resolved to make without 
having recourse to the vain formalities of declarations of war and 
manifestoes. The storm thickened at the same time on the side of Muscovy. 
The monarch who governed that kingdom merits the attention of posterity. 
Peter Alexiowitz, Czar of Russia, had already made himself formidable 
by the battle he had gained over the Turks in 1697, and by the reduction of 
Azov, which opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. But it was by 
actions still more glorious than even his victories, that he aspired to the 
name of Great. Muscovy, or Russia, comprehends the northern parts of Asia 
and of Europe, and from the frontiers of China extends, for the space of 
fifteen hundred leagues, to the borders of Poland and Sweden. This 
immense country, however, was hardly known to Europe, before the time of 
the Czar Peter. The Muscovites were less civilized than the Mexicans, when 
discovered by Cortes: born the slaves of masters as barbarous as 
themselves, they had sunk into a state of the most profound ignorance, into 
a total want of all the arts and sciences, and into such an insensibility of that 
want, as effectually suppressed every exertion of industry. An ancient law, 


which they held to be sacred, forbade them, under pain of death, to leave 
their native country without permission of their patriarch. This law, made 
with a view to preclude them from all opportunities of becoming sensible of 
their slavery, was very acceptable to a people, who, in the depth of their 
misery and ignorance, disdained all commerce with foreign nations. 

The era of the Muscovites began at the creation of the world: they 
reckoned up 7,207 years to the beginning of the last century, without being 
able to assign any reason for this computation. The first day of their year 
answered to the thirteenth of our month of November. The reason they 
allege for this regulation is, that it is probable that God created the world in 
autumn, the season when the fruits of the earth are in their full maturity. 
Thus, the only appearances of knowledge which they had were founded 
upon gross errors; not one of them ever dreamed that the autumn of 
Muscovy might possibly be the spring of another country, situated in an 
opposite climate. Nor is it long since the people at Moscow were going to 
burn the secretary of a Persian ambassador, who had foretold an eclipse of 
the sun. They did not so much as know the use of figures: but in all their 
computations made use of little beads strung upon brass wires. They had no 
other manner of reckoning in their counting-houses, not even in the treasury 
of the czar. 

Their religion was, and still is, that of the Greek church, intermixed with 
many superstitious rites, to which they are the more strongly attached, in 
proportion as they are the more ridiculous, and their burden the more 
intolerable. Few Muscovites would venture to eat a pigeon, because the 
Holy Ghost is painted in the form of a dove. They regularly observed four 
Lents in the year; and during those times of abstinence, they never 
presumed to eat either eggs or milk. God and St. Nicholas were the objects 
of their worship, and next to them the czar and the patriarch. The authority 
of the last was as unbounded as the people’s ignorance. He pronounced 
sentences of death, and inflicted the most cruel punishments, without any 
possibility of an appeal from his tribunal. Twice a year he made a solemn 
procession on horseback, attended by all his clergy in order. The czar on 
foot held the bridle of his horse, and the people prostrated themselves 
before him in the streets, as the Tartars do before their grand lama. 
Confession was in use among them; but it was only in cases of the greatest 
crimes. In these absolution was necessary, but not repentance. They thought 
themselves pure in the sight of God, as soon as they received the 


benediction of their papas. Thus they passed, without remorse, from 
confession to theft and murder; and what among other Christians is a 
restraint from vice, with them was an encouragement to wickedness. On a 
fast-day, they would not even venture to drink milk; but on a festival, 
masters of families, priests, married women and maids, would make no 
scruple to intoxicate themselves with brandy. However, there were religious 
disputes among them as well as in other countries; but their greatest 
controversy was, whether laymen should make the sign of the cross with 
two fingers or with three. 

One Jacob Nursuff, in the preceding reign, had raised a sedition in 
Astrakhan about this very quarrel. There were even some fanatics among 
them, as there are in those civilized nations where every one is a theologian; 
and Peter, who always carried justice to the extreme of cruelty, caused some 
of these wretched creatures, who were called Vosko-jesuits, to be 
committed to the flames. 

The czar in his vast dominions, had many other subjects who were not 
Christians. The Tartars, inhabiting the western coasts of the Caspian Sea 
and the Palus Meotis, were Mahometans; the Siberians, the Ostiaks, and the 
Samoyeds, who lie towards the frozen sea, were savages, some of whom 
were idolaters, and others had not the least knowledge of a God; and yet the 
Swedes who were sent prisoners among them, were better pleased with their 
manners than with those of the ancient Muscovites. 

Peter Alexiowitz had received an education that tended still more to 
increase the barbarity of this part of the world. His natural disposition led 
him to caress strangers, before he knew what advantages he might derive 
from their acquaintance. Le Fort, as has been already observed, was the first 
instrument he employed to change the face of affairs in Muscovy. His 
mighty genius, which a barbarous education had hitherto checked but not 
destroyed, broke forth all of a sudden. He resolved to be a man, to 
command men, and to create a new nation. Many princes before him had 
renounced crowns, wearied out with the intolerable load of public affairs; 
but no man had ever divested himself of the royal character, in order to 
learn the art of governing better: this was a stretch of heroism which was 
reserved for Peter the Great alone. 

He left Muscovy in 1698, having reigned as yet but two years, and went 
to Holland, disguised under a common name, as if he had been a menial 
servant of that same M. Le Fort, whom he sent in quality of ambassador- 


extraordinary to the States-General. As soon as he arrived at Amsterdam, he 
enrolled his name among the shipwrights of the admiralty of the Indies, and 
wrought in the yard like the other mechanics. During his leisure hours he 
learned such parts of mathematics as are useful to a prince, fortification, 
navigation, and the art of drawing plans. He went into the workmen’s shops, 
and examined all their manufactures: nothing could escape his observation. 
From thence he passed over into England, where having perfected himself 
in the art of ship-building, he returned to Holland, carefully observing 
everything that might turn to the advantage of his country. At last, after two 
years of travel and labor, to which no man but himself would have willingly 
submitted, he again made his appearance in Muscovy, with all the arts of 
Europe in his train. Artists of every kind followed him in abundance. Then 
were seen, for the first time, large Russian ships in the Baltic, and on the 
Black Sea and the ocean. Stately buildings, of a regular architecture, were 
raised among the Russian huts. He founded colleges, academies, printing- 
houses, and libraries. The cities were brought under a regular police. The 
clothes and customs of the people were gradually changed, though not 
without some difficulty; and the Muscovites learned by degrees the true 
nature of a social state. Even their superstitious rites were abolished; the 
dignity of the patriarch was suppressed; and the czar declared himself the 
head of the church. This last enterprise, which would have cost a prince less 
absolute than Peter his throne and his life, succeeded almost without 
opposition, and insured to him the success of all his other innovations. 

After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous clergy, he ventured to 
make a trial of instructing them, though by that means he ran the risk of 
rendering them formidable; but he was too conscious of his own power to 
entertain any apprehension from that quarter. He caused philosophy and 
theology to be taught in the few monasteries that still remained. True it is, 
this theology still savors of that barbarous period in which Peter civilized 
his people. A gentleman of undoubted veracity assured me, that he was 
present at a public disputation, where the point of controversy was, whether 
the practice of smoking tobacco was a sin? The respondent alleged, that it 
was lawful to get drunk with brandy, but not to smoke, because the Holy 
Scriptures say, that: “That which proceedeth cut of the mouth defileth a 
man, and that which entereth into it doth not defile him.” 

The monks were not satisfied with this reformation. Hardly had the czar 
erected his printing-houses, when these pious drones made use of them to 


publish declamations against their sovereign. One of them affirmed in print 
that Peter was Antichrist; and his arguments were, that he deprived the 
living of their beards, and allowed the dead to be dissected in his academy. 
But another monk, who had a mind to make his fortune, refuted this book, 
and proved that Peter could not be Antichrist, because the number 666 was 
not to be found in his name. The libeller was broken upon the wheel, and 
the author of the refutation was made Bishop of Rezan. 

The reformer of Muscovy enacted a very wholesome law, the want of 
which reflects disgrace upon many civilized nations. By this law, no man 
engaged in the service of the state, no citizen established in trade, and 
especially no minor, was allowed to retire into a convent. 

Peter knew of what infinite consequence it was to prevent useful subjects 
from consecrating themselves to idleness, and to hinder young people from 
disposing of their liberty, at an age when they are incapable of disposing of 
the least part of their patrimony. This law, however, so plainly calculated for 
the general interest of mankind, is daily eluded by the industry of the 
monks; as if they, forsooth, were gainers by peopling their convents at the 
expense of their country. 

The czar not only subjected the Church to the State, after the example of 
the Turkish emperors, but, what was a more masterly stroke of policy, he 
dissolved a militia of much the same nature as that of the janissaries: and 
what the sultans had attempted in vain, he accomplished in a short time: he 
disbanded the Russian janissaries, who were called strelitzes, and who kept 
the czars in subjection. These troops, more formidable to their masters than 
to their neighbors, consisted of about thirty thousand foot, one-half of 
which remained at Moscow, while the other half was stationed upon the 
frontiers. The pay of a strelitz was no more than four roubles a year; but this 
deficiency was amply compensated by privileges and extortions. Peter at 
first formed a company of foreigners, among whom he enrolled his own 
name, and did not think it below him to begin the service in the character of 
a drummer, and to perform the duties of that mean office; so much did the 
nation stand in need of examples! By degrees he became an officer. He 
gradually raised new regiments; and, at last, finding himself master of a 
well-disciplined army, he broke the strelitzes who durst not disobey. 

The cavalry was nearly the same as that of Poland, or France, when this 
last kingdom was no more than an assemblage of fiefs The Russian 
gentlemen mounted horse at their own expense, and fought without 


discipline, and sometimes without any other arms than a sabre or a bow, 
incapable of obeying, and consequently of conquering. 

Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by the example he set them, 
and by the punishments he inflicted; for he served in the quality of a soldier 
and subaltern officer, and as czar he severely punished the boyards, that is, 
the gentlemen, who pretended that it was the privilege of their order not to 
serve but by their own consent. He established a regular body to serve the 
artillery, and took five hundred bells from the churches to found cannon. In 
the year 1714, he had thirteen thousand brass cannon. He likewise formed 
some troops of dragoons, a kind of militia very suitable to the genius of the 
Muscovites, and to the size of their horses, which are small. In 1738 the 
Russians had thirty regiments of dragoons, consisting of a thousand men 
each, and well accoutred. 

He likewise established the Russian hussars; and had even a school of 
engineers, in a country where, before his time, no one understood the 
elements of geometry. 

He was himself a good engineer; but his chief excellence lay in his 
knowledge of naval affairs: he was an able sea-captain, a skilful pilot, a 
good sailor, an expert shipwright, and his knowledge of these arts was the 
more meritorious, as he was born with a great dread of the water. In his 
youth he could not pass over a bridge without trembling: on all these 
occasions he caused the wooden windows of his coach to be shut; but of 
this constitutional weakness he soon got the better, by his courage and 
resolution. 

He caused a beautiful harbor to be built at the mouth of the Tanias, near 
Azov, in which he proposed to keep a number of galleys; and some time 
after, thinking that these vessels, so long, light, and flat, would probably 
succeed in the Baltic, he had upwards of three hundred of them built at his 
favorite city of St. Petersburg. He showed his subjects the method of 
building ships with fir only, and taught them the art of navigation. He had 
even learned surgery, and, in a case of necessity, has been known to tap a 
dropsical person. He was well versed in mechanics, and instructed the 
artists. 

Indeed the revenue of the czar, when compared to the immense extent of 
his dominions, was very inconsiderable. It never amounted to four and 
twenty millions of our money, reckoning the mark at about fifty livres, as 
we do to-day, though perhaps we may do otherwise to-morrow. But a man 


may always be accounted rich, who has it in his power to accomplish great 
undertakings. It is not the scarcity of money that weakens a state; it is the 
want of hands, and of men of ability. 

Russia, notwithstanding the women are fruitful and the men robust, is far 
from being populous. Peter himself, in civilizing his dominions, unhappily 
contributed to their depopulation. Frequent levies in his wars which were 
long unsuccessful; nations transported from the coasts of the Caspian Sea to 
those of the Baltic, destroyed by fatigue, or cut off by diseases; three- 
fourths of the Muscovite children dying of the smallpox which is more 
dangerous in those climates than in any other; in a word, the melancholy 
effects of a government savage for a long time, and even barbarous in its 
policy; to all these causes it is owing, that in this country, comprehending so 
great a part of the continent, there are still vast deserts. Russia, at present, is 
supposed to contain five hundred thousand families of gentlemen; two 
hundred thousand lawyers; something more than five millions of citizens 
and peasants, who pay a sort of tax; six hundred thousand men who live in 
the provinces conquered from the Swedes; the Cossacks in the Ukraine, and 
the Tartars that are subject to Muscovy, do not exceed two millions; in fine, 
it appears that in this immense country, there are not above fourteen 
millions of men, that is, a little more than two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
France. 

While Peter was employed in changing the laws, the manners, the 
militia, and the very face of his country, he likewise resolved to increase his 
greatness by encouraging commerce which at once constitutes the riches of 
a particular state, and contributes to the interest of the world in general. He 
resolved to make Russia the centre of trade between Asia and Europe. He 
determined to join the Duma, the Volga, and the Tanais, by canals, of which 
he drew the plans; and thus to open a new passage from the Baltic to the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas, and from these seas to the northern ocean. 

The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine months in the year, and which 
could not be entered without making a long and dangerous circuit, he did 
not think sufficiently commodious. From the year 1700, he had formed a 
design of building a port upon the Baltic Sea, that should become the 
magazine of the North, and of raising a city that should prove the capital of 
his empire. 

He was already attempting to find out a northeast passage to China; and 
the manufactures of Pekin and Paris were designed to embellish his new 


city A road of 754 versts long, running through marshes that were to be 
drained, led from Moscow to his new city. Most of these projects were 
executed by his own hands; and the two empresses, who have successively 
followed him, have even improved on his schemes when they were 
practicable, and abandoned none but such as it was impossible to 
accomplish. 

He was always travelling up and down his dominions, as much as his 
wars would allow him; but he travelled like a legislator and natural 
philosopher, examining nature everywhere, endeavoring to correct or 
perfect her; sounding with his own hands the depth of seas and rivers; 
repairing sluices, visiting docks, causing mines to be searched for, assaying 
metals, ordering accurate plans to be drawn, in the execution of which he 
himself assisted. 

He built, on a very wild and uncultivated spot, the imperial city of St. 
Petersburg which now contains sixty thousand houses, and is the residence 
of a splendid court where all the refined pleasures are known and enjoyed. 
He built the harbor of Cronstadt, on the Neva, and St. Croix on the frontiers 
of Persia; erected forts on the Ukraine, and in Siberia; established offices of 
admiralty at Archangel, St. Petersburg, Astrakhan, and Azov; founded 
arsenals, and built and endowed hospitals. All his own houses were mean 
and executed in bad taste; but he spared no expense in rendering the public 
buildings grand and magnificent. 

The sciences, which in other countries have been the slow product of so 
many ages, were, by his care and industry, imported into Russia in full 
perfection. He established an academy on the plan of the famous societies 
of Paris and London. The Delisles, the Bulfingers, the Hermanns, the 
Bemouillis, and the celebrated Wolff, a man who excelled in every branch 
of philosophy, were all invited and brought to St. Petersburg at a great 
expense. This academy still subsists; and the Muscovites, at length, have 
philosophers of their own nation. 

He obliged the young nobility to travel for improvement, and to bring 
back into Russia the politeness of foreign countries; and I have seen some 
young Russians who were men of genius and of knowledge. Thus it was 
that a single man changed the face of the greatest empire in the universe. It 
is, however, a shocking reflection that this reformer of mankind should have 
been deficient in that first of all virtues, the virtue of humanity. Brutality in 
his pleasures, ferocity in his manners, and cruelty in his punishments, 


sullied the lustre of so many virtues. He civilized his subjects, and yet 
himself remained a barbarian. He would sometimes, with his own hands, 
execute sentences of death upon the unhappy criminals; and, in the midst of 
a revel, would show his dexterity in cutting off heads. There are princes in 
Africa who, with their own hands, shed the blood of their subjects; but these 
kings are always detested as barbarians. The death of a son whom he ought 
to have corrected, or at most disinherited, would render the memory of 
Peter the object of universal hatred, were it not that the great and many 
blessings he bestowed on his subjects, were almost sufficient to excuse his 
cruelty to his own offspring. 

Such was the Czar Peter; and his great projects were little more than in 
embryo, when he joined the kings of Poland and Denmark against a child 
whom they all despised. The founder of the Russian Empire was ambitious 
of being a conqueror; and such be thought he might easily become by the 
prosecution of a war which, being entered into with so much prudence, 
could not fail, he imagined, of proving advantageous to his subjects: the art 
of war was a new art which it was necessary to teach his people. 

Besides, he wanted a port on the east side of the Baltic, to facilitate the 
execution of all his schemes. He wanted the province of Ingria, which lies 
to the northeast of Livonia. The Swedes were in possession of it, and from 
them he resolved to take it by force. His predecessors had had claims upon 
Ingria, Esthonia, and Livonia; and the present seemed a_ favorable 
opportunity for reviving these claims which had lain buried for a hundred 
years, and had been cancelled by the sanction of treaties. He therefore made 
a league with the King of Poland, to wrest from young Charles XII. all the 
territories that are bounded by the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Sea, Poland, 
and Muscovy. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A sudden and surprising change in the character of Charles XI. at eighteen years of age. He 
undertakes a war against Denmark, Poland and Muscovy, finishes the Danish war in six weeks with 
eight thousand Swedes, defeats eighty thousand Russians, and then penetrates into Poland. A 
description of Poland, and its form of government. Charles gains several battles; becomes master of 
Poland, where he prepares to nominate a king. 


IN THIS manner did three powerful sovereigns menace the infancy of 
Charles XII. The news of these preparations struck the Swedes with 
consternation, and alarmed the council. All the great generals were now 
dead; and everything was to be feared under the reign of a young king who 
had hitherto given no very favorable impressions of his character. He was 
hardly ever present at the council; and when he did attend, it was only to sit 
crosslegged on the table, absent-minded, inattentive, and seemingly 
regardless of everything that passed. 

The council happened to hold a deliberation in his presence concerning 
the dangerous situation of affairs; some of the members proposed to avert 
the storm by negotiations, when all on a sudden Charles rose with an air of 
gravity and assurance, like a man of superior consequence who has chosen 
his side: “Gentlemen,” said he, “I am resolved never to begin an unjust war, 
nor ever to finish a just one but by the destruction of my enemies. 

My resolution is fixed. I will attack the first that shall declare against me; 
and, after having conquered him, I hope I shall be able to strike, terror into 
the rest.” All the old counsellors were astonished at this declaration, and 
looked at one another without daring to reply. Agreeably surprised to find 
their king possessed of such noble sentiments, and ashamed to be less 
sanguine in their expectations than he, they received his orders for the war 
with admiration. 

They were still more surprised when they saw him at once bid adieu to 
the most innocent amusements of youth. The moment he began to make 
preparations for the war, he entered on a new course of life, from which he 
never afterwards deviated in one single instance. Full of the idea of 
Alexander and Cesar, he proposed to imitate those two conquerors in 


everything but their vices. No longer did he indulge himself in 
magnificence, sports, and recreations: he reduced his table to the most rigid 
frugality. He had formerly been fond of gayety and dress; but from that time 
he was never clad otherwise than as a common soldier. He was supposed to 
have entertained a passion for a lady of his court: whether there was any 
foundation for this supposition does not appear; certain it is, he ever after 
renounced all commerce with women, not only for fear of being governed 
by them, but likewise to set an example of continence for his soldiers whom 
he resolved to confine within the strictest discipline; perhaps too from the 
vanity of being thought the only king that could conquer a passion so 
difficult to be overcome. He likewise determined to abstain from wine 
during the rest of his life. Some people have told me that his only reason for 
taking this resolution was to subdue his vicious inclinations in everything, 
and to add one virtue more to his former stock; but the greater number have 
assured me, that it was to punish himself for an act of gross rudeness and an 
affront he had offered to a lady at table, even in presence of the queen- 
mother. If that be true, this condemnation of his own conduct, and this 
abstinence which he imposed on himself during the remainder of his life, is 
a species of heroism no less worthy of admiration. 

He began by assuring the Duke of Holstein, his brother-in-law, of a 
speedy assistance. Eight thousand men were immediately sent into 
Pomerania, a province bordering on Holstein, in order to enable the duke to 
make head against the Danes. The duke indeed had need of them. His 
dominions were already laid waste, the castle of Gottorp taken, and the city 
of Tonning pressed by an obstinate siege, to which the King of Denmark 
had come in person, in order to enjoy a conquest, which he held to be 
certain. This spark began to throw the empire into a flame. On the one side 
the Saxon troops of the King of Poland, those of Brandenburg, Wolfen- 
buttel, and Hesse-Cassel, advanced to join the Danes. On the other, the 
King of Sweden’s eight thousand men, the troops of Hanover and Zell, and 
three Dutch regiments, came to the assistance of the duke. While the little 
country of Holstein was thus the theatre of war, two squadrons, the one 
from England, and the other from Holland, appeared in the Baltic. These 
two states were guaranties of the treaty of Altena which the Danes had 
broken, and were eager to assist the Duke of Holstein, because it was to the 
interest of their trade to check the growing power of the King of Denmark. 
They knew that should he once become master of The Sound, he would 


impose the most rigorous laws upon the commercial nations, as soon as he 
should be able to do it with impunity. This consideration has long induced 
the English and the Dutch to maintain, as much as they can, a balance of 
power between the princes of the North. They joined the young King of 
Sweden who seemed to be in danger of being crushed by such a powerful 
combination of enemies, and assisted him for the very same reason that the 
others attacked him; namely, because they thought him incapable of 
defending himself. 

He was taking the diversion of boar-hunting when he received the news 
of the Saxons having invaded Livonia. This pastime he enjoyed in a manner 
equally new and dangerous. No other weapons were used but sharp-pointed 
sticks with which the hunters defended themselves behind a cord stretched 
between two trees, A boar of a huge size came straight against the king 
who, after a long struggle, by the help of the cord and stick, levelled him to 
the ground. It must be acknowledged that in reading of such adventures as 
these, in considering the surprising strength of King Augustus, and 
reviewing the travels of the czar, we are almost tempted to think that we 
live in the times of Hercules and Theseus. 

Charles set out for his first campaign on the eighth day of May, new 
style, in the year 1700, and left Stockholm, whither he never returned. An 
innumerable company of people attended him to the port of Karlskrona, 
offering up their prayers for his safety, bedewing the ground with their 
tears, and expressing their admiration for his virtue. Before he left Sweden, 
he established at Stockholm a council of defence, composed of several 
senators, who were to take care of whatever concerned the navy, the army, 
and the fortifications of the country. The body of the senate were 
provisionally to regulate everything besides, in the interior government of 
the kingdom. Having thus settled the administration of public affairs, and 
freed his mind from every other care, he devoted himself entirely to war. 
His fleet consisted of three and forty vessels: that in which he sailed, named 
the King Charles, and the largest that had ever been seen, was a ship of a 
hundred and twenty guns. Count Piper, his first minister, General Renschild, 
and the Count de Guiscard, the French ambassador in Sweden, embarked 
along with him. He joined the squadrons of the allies. The Danish fleet 
declined the combat, and gave the three combined fleets an opportunity of 
approaching so near to Copenhagen as to throw some bombs into it. 


Certain it is, it was the king himself that first proposed to General 
Renschild to make a descent, and to besiege Copenhagen by land, while it 
should be blocked up by sea. Renschild was surprised to receive a proposal 
that discovered as much prudence as courage, from such a young and 
inexperienced prince. Everything was soon gotten ready for the descent. 
Orders were given for the embarkation of five thousand men who lay upon 
the coast of Sweden, and who were joined to the troops they had on board. 
The king quitted his large ship and went aboard a frigate, and they then 
began to despatch towards the shore three hundred grenadiers in small 
shallops. Among the shallops were some flat-bottomed boats that carried 
the fascines, the chevaux-de-frise, and the instruments of the pioneers. Five 
hundred chosen men followed in other shallops. Last of all came the king’s 
men-of-war, with two English and two Dutch frigates, which were to favor 
the landing of the troops under cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is situated in the isle of Zealand, in 
the midst of a beautiful plain, having The Sound on the northeast, and on 
the east the Baltic, where the King of Sweden then lay. At the unexpected 
movement of the vessels, which threatened a descent, the inhabitants were 
struck with consternation. Alarmed at the inactivity of their own fleet, and 
the motion of the Swedish ships, they looked round with terror, to observe 
where the storm would fall. Charles’s fleet stopped over against 
Humblebeck, within seven miles of Copenhagen. In that place the Danes 
immediately drew up their cavalry. Their foot were posted behind thick 
intrenchments; and what artillery they could bring thither, was pointed 
against the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, to throw himself into the first shallop, 
at the head of his guards. The French ambassador being always at his side, 
“Sir,” said the king to him, in Latin, for he would never speak French, “you 
have no quarrel with the Danes, you need go no farther, if you please.” 

“Sir,” answered the Count de Guiscard, in French, “the king, my master, 
has ordered me to attend your majesty. I hope you will not this day banish 
me from your court which never before appeared so splendid.” So saying, 
he gave his hand to the king who leaped into the shallop, whither he was 
followed by Count Piper and the ambassador. They advanced under shelter 
of the cannon of the ships that favored the landing. The small boats were 
still about three hundred paces from the shore. Charles, impatient to land, 
jumped into the sea, sword in hand, the water reaching above his waist. His 


ministers, the French ambassador, the officers and soldiers, immediately 
followed his example, and marched up to the shore, amidst a shower of 
musket-balls from the enemy. The king, who had never in his life before 
heard a discharge of muskets loaded with ball, asked Major Stuart, who 
stood next to him, what meant that whistling which he heard. “It is the noise 
of the musket-balls, which they are firing at you,” replied the major. “Very 
well,” said the king, “henceforward that shall be my music.” At that instant 
the major received a shot in his shoulder, and a lieutenant on the other side 
of him fell dead at his feet. 

It is usual for troops that are attacked in their trenches to be beaten, 
because the assailants have always an impetuosity of courage, which the 
defenders cannot have; and besides, to wait for the enemy in our lines is 
frequently a confession of our own weakness, and of their superiority. The 
Danish horse and foot took to their heels, after a feeble resistance. The king 
having become master of their intrenchments, fell upon his knees to return 
thanks to God for the first success of his arms. He forthwith caused 
redoubts to be raised towards the town, and himself marked out the place 
for the encampment. Meanwhile he sent back his vessels to Schonen, a port 
of Sweden in the vicinity of Copenhagen, for a reinforcement of nine 
thousand men. Everything conspired to favor the ardor of Charles’s 
courage. The nine thousand men were upon the shore ready to embark, and 
next day a favorable wind brought them safe to the place of their 
destination. 

All this passed within sight of the Danish fleet, which dared not venture 
to advance. Copenhagen, struck with terror, immediately sent deputies to 
the king, beseeching him not to bombard the city. He received them on 
horseback, at the head of his regiment of guards; and the deputies fell upon 
their knees before him. He exacted from the citizens four hundred thousand 
rix-dollars, commanding them, at the same time, to supply his camp with all 
kinds of provisions, for which he assured them they should be honestly 
paid. They brought the provisions because they durst not disobey; but they 
little expected that conquerors would condescend to pay for them; and those 
who brought them were surprised to find that they were generously and 
instantly paid, even by the meanest soldier in the army. There had long 
prevailed among the Swedish troops a strict discipline which had greatly 
contributed to the success of their arms; and the king rendered it still more 
rigid. No soldier durst refuse to pay for what he had bought, still less to go 


plundering, nor even so much as to go out of the camp. What is more, he 
would not allow his troops, after a victory, to strip the bodies of the dead 
until they had obtained his permission; and he easily brought them to the 
observance of this injunction. Prayers were said regularly in his camp twice 
a day; at seven in the morning and four in the afternoon; and he never failed 
to attend them himself in order to give his soldiers an example of piety as 
well as of valor. His camp, which was better regulated than Copenhagen, 
had everything in abundance; the peasants choosing much rather to sell 
their provisions to their enemies, the Swedes, than to the Danes who did not 
pay them so well. Even the citizens were more than once obliged to come to 
the Swedish camp to purchase those provisions which they could not find in 
their own markets. 

The King of Denmark was then in Holstein, whither he seemed to have 
gone for no other purpose than to raise the siege of Tonning. He saw the 
Baltic covered with the enemies’ ships, and a young conqueror already 
master of Zealand, and just upon the point of taking possession of his 
capital. He caused an edict to be published throughout all his dominions, 
promising liberty to everyone that should take up arms against the Swedes. 
This declaration was of great weight in a country which was formerly free, 
but where all the peasants, and even many of the citizens, are nowadays 
slaves. Charles sent word to the King of Denmark, that his only intention in 
making war was to oblige him to come to a peace; and that he must either 
resolve to do justice to the Duke of Holstein, or see Copenhagen levelled 
with the ground, and his dominions laid waste with fire and sword. The 
Dane was too happy in having to do with a conqueror who prided himself 
on his regard for justice. A congress was held in the town of Travendal 
which lies on the frontiers of Holstein. The King of Sweden would not 
allow the negotiations to be protracted by the arts of ministers; but 
determined to have the treaty finished with the same rapidity with which he 
had made his descent upon Zealand. In effect, a peace was concluded, on 
the fifth of August, to the advantage of the Duke of Holstein who was 
indemnified for all the expenses of the war, and delivered from oppression. 
The King of Sweden, fully satisfied with having succored his ally, and 
humbled his enemy, would accept nothing for himself. Thus Charles XII. at 
eighteen years of age, began and finished this war in less than six weeks. 

Exactly at the same time, the King of Poland invested Riga, the capital of 
Livonia; and the czar was advancing on the east, at the head of nearly a 


hundred thousand men. Riga was defended by the old Count d’Alberg, a 
Swedish general, who, at the age of eighty, joined all the fire of youth to the 
experience of sixty campaigns. Count Flemming, afterwards minister of 
Poland, a man of distinguished ability as well in the field as the cabinet, and 
Patkul the Livonian, pushed the siege with great vigor, under the direction 
of the king; but notwithstanding several advantages which the besiegers had 
gained, the experience of old Count d’Alberg baffled all their efforts, and 
the King of Poland began to despair of being able to take the town. At last 
he laid hold of an honorable pretext for raising the siege. Riga was full of 
merchants’ goods belonging to the Dutch. The States-General ordered their 
ambassador at the court of Augustus, to represent the matter to his majesty. 
The King of Poland did not long resist their importunities, and agreed to 
raise the siege rather than occasion the least damage to his allies, who were 
not greatly surprised at this stretch of complaisance to the real cause of 
which they were no strangers. 

The only thing that Charles had to do now, towards the finishing of his 
first campaign, was to march against his rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He 
was the more exasperated against him, as there were still at Stockholm three 
Muscovite ambassadors who had lately swom to the renewal of an 
inviolable peace. Possessed as he was himself of the most incorruptible 
integrity, he could not conceive how a legislator like the czar could make a 
jest of what ought to be held so sacred. The young prince whose sense of 
honor was extremely refined, never imagined that there could be one system 
of morality for kings, and another for private persons. The Emperor of 
Muscovy had just published a manifesto which he would have done better 
to suppress. He therein alleged, as the reason of the war, the little respect 
that had been shown him when he went incognito to Riga, and the 
extravagant prices his ambassadors had been obliged to pay for provisions. 
Such were the mighty injuries for which he ravaged Ingria, with eighty 
thousand men! 

At the head of this great army he appeared before Narva, on the first of 
October, a season more severe in that climate than the month of January is 
at Paris. The czar, who in such weather would sometimes ride post for four 
hundred leagues, to see a mine or a canal, was not more sparing of his 
troops than of himself. He knew, moreover, that the Swedes, ever since the 
time of Gustavus Adolphus, could make war in the depth of winter as well 
as in summer; and he wanted to accustom the Russians likewise to forget all 


distinction of seasons, and to render them, one day, equal to the Swedes. 
Thus at a time when frost and snow compel other nations in more temperate 
climates to agree to a suspension of arms, the czar Peter besieged Narva, 
within thirty degrees of the pole, and Charles XII. advanced to its relief. 
The czar had no sooner arrived before the place, than he immediately put in 
practice what he had learned in his travels. He marked out his camp, 
fortified it on all sides, raised redoubts at certain distances, and opened the 
trenches himself. He had given the command of his troops to the Duke de 
Croi, a German, and an able general, but who at that time was little assisted 
by the Russian officers. As for himself, he had no other rank in the army 
than that of a simple lieutenant. He thereby gave an example of military 
obedience to his nobility, hitherto unacquainted with discipline, and 
accustomed to march at the head of ill-armed slaves, without experience 
and without order. There was nothing strange in seeing him who had turned 
carpenter at Amsterdam in order to procure himself fleets, serve as 
lieutenant at Narva to teach his subjects the art of war. 

The Muscovites are strong and indefatigable, and perhaps as courageous 
as the Swedes; but it requires time and discipline to render troops warlike 
and invincible. The only regiments that could be depended upon were 
commanded by some German officers; but their number was very 
inconsiderable. The rest were barbarians forced from their forests, and 
covered with the skins of wild beasts; some armed with arrows, and others 
with clubs. Few of them had fusees; none of them had ever seen a regular 
siege; and there was not one good cannoneer in the whole army. A hundred 
and fifty cannon, which one would have thought must have soon reduced 
the little town of Narva to ashes, were hardly able to make a breach, while 
the artillery of the city mowed down at every discharge whole ranks of the 
enemy in their trenches. Narva was almost without fortifications; the Baron 
de Hoorn, who commanded there, had not a thousand regular troops; and 
yet this immense army could not reduce it in ten weeks. 

It was now the 15th of November, when the czar learned that the King of 
Sweden had crossed the sea with two hundred transports, and was 
advancing to the relief of Narva. The Swedes were not above twenty 
thousand strong. The czar had no advantage but that of numbers. Therefore, 
far from despising his enemy, he employed every art in order to crush him. 
Not content with eighty thousand men, he resolved to oppose to him 
another army still, and to check his progress at every step. He had already 


given orders for the march of about thirty thousand men, who were 
advancing from Pleskoff with great expedition. He then took a step that 
would have rendered him contemptible, could a legislator who had 
performed such great and glorious actions incur that imputation. He left his 
camp, where his presence was necessary, to go in quest of this new army, 
which might have arrived well enough without him, and seemed by this 
conduct to betray his fear of engaging in his intrenchments a young and 
inexperienced prince who might come to attack him. 

Be that as it may, he resolved to enclose Charles XII. between two 
armies. Nor was this all: a detachment of thirty thousand men from the 
camp before Narva was posted at a league’s distance from the city, directly 
in the King of Sweden’s road: twenty thousand strelitzes were placed 
farther off, on the same road; and five thousand others composed an 
advanced guard; and he must necessarily force his way through all these 
troops before he could reach the camp which was fortified with a rampart 
and double fosse. The King of Sweden had landed at Pernau, on the gulf of 
Riga, with about sixteen thousand foot, and little more than four thousand 
horse. From Pernau he made a flying march to Revel, followed by all his 
cavalry, and only by four thousand foot. He always marched in the van of 
his army, without waiting for the rear. He soon found himself, with his eight 
thousand men only, before the first posts of the enemy. He immediately 
resolved, without the least hesitation, to attack them, one after another, 
before they could possibly learn with what a small number they had to 
engage. The Muscovites seeing the Swedes approaching them, imagined 
they had a whole army to encounter. The advanced guard of five thousand 
men posted among rocks, a station where one hundred resolute men might 
have stopped the march of a large army, fled at their approach. The twenty 
thousand men that lay behind them, perceiving the flight of their fellow 
soldiers, took the alarm and carried their terror and confusion with them 
into the camp. All the posts were carried in two days; and what upon other 
occasions would have been reckoned three distinct victories, did not retard 
the king’s march for the space of one hour. He appeared then at last with his 
eight thousand men, exhausted by the fatigues of so long a march, before a 
camp of eighty thousand Muscovites, defended by a hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon; and, scarce allowing his troops any time for rest, he 
instantly gave orders for the attack. 


The signal was two fusees, and the word in German, “With the aid of 
God.” A general officer having represented to him the greatness of the 
danger, “What,” says he, “do not you think, that with my eight thousand 
brave Swedes, I may easily beat eighty thousand Russians?” But soon after, 
fearing that what he had said might savor too much of gasconade, he ran 
after the officer, and, “Are not you,” says he, “of the same opinion? Have 
not I a double advantage over the enemy? One, that their cavalry can be of 
no service to them; the other, that the place, being narrow, their number will 
only incommode them; and thus in reality I shall be stronger than they.” The 
officer did not care to differ with him; and thus they marched against the 
Muscovites about midday, on the 30th of November, 1700. 

When their cannon had made a breach in the Muscovite intrenchments, 
the Swedes advanced with fixed bayonets, having a furious shower of snow 
on their backs, which drove full in the face of the enemy. The Russians 
stood the shock for half an hour, without flinching. The king made his 
attack upon the right of the camp where the czar’s quarters lay, hoping to 
come to a rencounter with him, as he did not know that he had gone in quest 
of the forty thousand men who were daily expected to arrive. At the first 
discharge of the enemy’s muskets, he received a shot in his neck; but as it 
was a spent ball, it lodged in the folds of his black neck-cloth, and did him 
no harm. His horse was killed under him. M. de Sparre told me that the king 
mounted another horse with great agility, saying, “These fellows make me 
go through my exercise”; and continued to fight and give orders with the 
Same presence of mind. After an engagement of three hours, the 
intrenchments were forced on all sides. The king pursued the right of the 
enemy as far as the river Narva, with his left wing; if we may be allowed to 
call by that name about four thousand men who were in pursuit of nearly 
forty thousand. The bridge broke under the fugitives, and the river was 
immediately filled with dead bodies. The survivors returned to their camp, 
without knowing whither they went; and finding some barracks, they took 
post behind them. There they defended themselves for a while, as they were 
not able to make their escape; but as last their generals, Dolgoruki, 
Golovkin, and Federowitz, surrendered themselves to the king, and laid 
their arms at his feet; and while they were presenting them to him, the Duke 
de Croi came up and surrendered himself with thirty officers. 

Charles received all these prisoners of distinction with as much civility 
and politeness as if he had been paying them the honors of an entertainment 


in his own court. He detained none but the general officers. All the 
subalterns and common soldiers were disarmed and conducted to the river 
Narva, where they were supplied with boats for passing over, and allowed 
to return to their own country. In the meantime night came on and the right 
wing of the Muscovites still continued the fight. The Swedes had not lost 
above six hundred men. Eight thousand Muscovites had been killed in their 
intrenchments; many were drowned; many had crossed the river; and yet 
there still remained in the camp a sufficient number to cut off the Swedes to 
the last man. But the loss of battles is not so much owing to the number of 
the killed, as to the timidity of those who survive. The king employed the 
remaining hours of the day in seizing on the enemy’s artillery. He took 
possession of an advantageous post between the camp and the city, where 
he slept a few hours upon the ground, wrapped up in his cloak, intending, at 
daybreak, to fall upon the left wing of the enemy, which was not yet entirely 
routed. But at two o’clock in the morning General Wade who commanded 
that wing, having heard of the gracious reception the king had given to the 
other generals, and of his having dismissed all the subaltern officers and 
soldiers, sent a messenger to him, begging he would grant him the same 
favor. The conqueror replied that he should have it, provided he would 
come at the head of his troops, and make them lay their arms and colors at 
his feet. Soon after the general appeared with his Muscovites, to the number 
of about thirty thousand. They marched, both soldiers and officers, with 
their heads uncovered, through less than seven thousand Swedes. The 
soldiers, as they passed the king, threw their guns and swords upon the 
ground, and the officers presented him with their ensigns and colors. He 
caused the whole of this multitude to be conducted over the river, without 
detaining a single soldier. Had he kept them, the number of prisoners would 
have been at least five times greater than that of the conquerors. 

After this, he entered victoriously into Narva, accompanied by the Duke 
de Croi, and other general officers of the Muscovites. He ordered their 
swords to be restored to them all; and knowing that they wanted money and 
that the merchants of Narva would not lend them any, he sent a thousand 
ducats to the Duke de Croi, and five hundred to every Muscovite officer, 
who could not sufficiently admire the civility of this treatment, of which 
they were incapable of forming the least conception. An account of the 
victory was immediately drawn up at Narva, in order to be sent to 
Stockholm, and to the allies of Sweden: but the king expunged with his own 


hand every circumstance in the relation that redounded too much to his own 
honor, or seemed to reflect upon the czar. His modesty, however, could not 
hinder them from striking at Stockholm several medals to perpetuate the 
memory of these events. Among others they struck one which represented 
the king on one side, standing on a pedestal, to which were chained a 
Muscovite, a Dane, and a Polander; and on the reverse a Hercules holding 
his club, and treading upon a Cerberus, with this inscription: Trés uno 
contudit ictu. 

Among the prisoners taken at the battle of Narva, there was one whose 
fate exhibited a remarkable instance of the great inconstancy of fortune. He 
was the eldest son and heir of the King of Georgia: his name the Czarafis 
Artschelou. This title of czarafis, among the Tartars, as well as in Muscovy, 
signifies prince, or son of the czar; for the word czar, or tsar, signified king 
among the ancient Scythians from whom all these people are descended, 
and is not derived from the Cesars of Rome, so long unknown to these 
barbarians. His father Mittelleski, czar and master of the most beautiful part 
of the country lying between the mountains of Ararat and the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea, having been expelled from his kingdom by his own 
subjects, in 1688, had rather chosen to throw himself into the arms of the 
Emperor of Muscovy, than to apply to the Turks for assistance. His son, a 
youth of nineteen years of age, followed Peter the Great in his expedition 
against the Swedes, and was taken fighting by some Finland soldiers who 
had already stripped him, and were upon the point of killing him. Count 
Renschild rescued him from their hands, supplied him with clothes, and 
presented him to his master. Charles sent him to Stockholm where the 
unfortunate prince died a few years after. The king, upon seeing him depart, 
could not help making, in the hearing of his officers, a very natural 
reflection on the strange fate of an Asiatic prince born at the foot of Mount 
Caucasus, and going to live a prisoner amid the snows of Sweden. “It is 
just,” says he, “as if I were one day to be a prisoner among the Crim 
Tartars.” These words made no impression at that time; but, in the sequel, 
there was but too much occasion to remember them, when the event proved 
them to be a prediction. 

The czar was advancing, by long marches, with a body of forty thousand 
Russians, in full hopes of surrounding his enemy on all sides; but before he 
— had proceeded half way, he received intelligence — of — the battle of 
Narva, and of — the dispersion of his whole army. He was — not so foolish 


— as to think of attacking with his forty thousand raw and undisciplined 
troon? a conqueror who had lately defeated eighty thousand men in their 
intrenchments. He returned home with a determined resolution of 
disciplining his troops at the same time that he civilized his subjects. “I 
know,” says he, “that the Swedes will beat us for a long time; but, at last, 
they will teach us to beat them.” Moscow, his capital, was in the utmost 
terror and consternation at the news of this defeat. Such was the pride and 
ignorance of the people that they actually imagined they had been 
conquered by a power more than human, and that the Swedes were so many 
magicians. This opinion was so general that public prayers were ordered to 
be put up to St. Nicholas, the patron of Muscovy, on the occasion. The form 
of these prayers is too singular to be omitted. It runs thus: 

“O thou, who art our perpetual comforter in all our adversities, great St. 
Nicholas, infinitely powerful, by what sin have we offended thee, in our 
sacrifices, kneelings, bowings, and thanksgivings, that thou hast thus 
abandoned us? We implored thy assistance against these terrible, insolent, 
enraged, dreadful, unconquerable destroyers, when, like lions and bears 
robbed of their young, they fell upon, terrified, wounded, and slew by 
thousands, us who are thy people. As it is impossible that this should have 
happened without sorcery and witchcraft, we beseech thee, O great St. 
Nicholas, to be our champion and standard-bearer, to deliver us from this 
troop of sorcerers, and to drive them far from our frontiers, with the 
recompense they deserve.” 

While the Muscovites were thus complaining of their defeat to St. 
Nicholas, Charles XII. returned thanks to God, and prepared himself for 
new victories. 

The King of Poland had reason to fear that his enemy, already victorious 
over the Danes and the Muscovites, would soon turn his arms against him. 
He entered into a closer alliance with the czar than ever he had done before. 
These two princes agreed upon an interview, in order to concert their 
measures. They met at Birzen, a small town in Lithuania, without any of 
those formalities which serve only to retard business, and neither suited 
their situation nor their humor. The princes of the North visit one another 
with a familiarity that has not yet been shown in the more southern parts of 
Europe. Peter and Augustus spent fifteen days together, in the enjoyment of 
pleasures which were even somewhat extravagant; for the czar, amidst his 


cares for the reformation of his subjects, could never correct his dangerous 
propension to debauchery. 

The King of Poland engaged to furnish the czar with fifty thousand 
German troops which were to be hired from several princes, and for which 
the czar was to pay. Peter, on the other hand, was to send fifty thousand 
Russians into Poland to learn the art of war, and promised to pay to 
Augustus three millions of rix-dollars in two years. This treaty, had it been 
carried into execution, might have proved fatal to the King of Sweden: it 
was a sure and ready method of rendering the Muscovites good soldiers: 
perhaps it was forging chains for a part of Europe. 

Charles XII. exerted his utmost endeavors to prevent the King of Poland 
from reaping any benefit from this league. After having passed the winter at 
Xarva, he appeared in Livonia, in the neighborhood of Riga, the very town 
which Augustus had in vain besieged. The Saxon troops were posted along 
the river Duma which is very broad in that place; and Charles who lay on 
the other side of the river, was obliged to dispute the passage. The Saxons 
were not commanded by their own prince, who was then sick, but were 
headed by Marshal Stenau, who acted as general, under whom commanded 
Prince Ferdinand Duke of Courland, and that same Patkul, who had 
formerly, at the hazard of his life, vindicated the privileges of his country, 
against Charles XI. by his pen, and now defended the same cause against 
Charles XII. by his arms. The King of Sweden had caused some large boats 
to be built of a new construction, whose sides were much higher than 
ordinary and could be raised or let down like a draw-bridge. When raised 
they covered the troops on board, and when let down they served as a 
bridge to land them. He likewise made use of another artifice. Having 
observed that the wind blew from the north where he lay, toward the south 
where the enemy were encamped, he set fire to a large heap of wet straw, 
which diffusing a thick smoke over the river, prevented the Saxons from 
seeing his troops, or observing what he was going to do. Under cover of this 
cloud, he despatched some barks filled with more of the same smoking 
straw; so that the cloud always increasing, and being driven by the wind 
directly into the faces of the enemy, rendered it impossible for them to 
know whether the king was crossing or not. Meanwhile, he alone conducted 
the execution of his stratagem; and when he had reached the middle of the 
river, he said to General Renschild: “Well, the Duna will be as favorable to 
us as the sea at Copenhagen; take my word for it, general, we shall beat 


them.” He arrived at the other side in a quarter of an hour and was sorry to 
find that he was only the fourth person that leaped on shore. He forthwith 
landed his cannon, and drew up his troops in order of battle, while the 
enemy blinded with smoke, could make no opposition, except by a few 
random shots. At last the mist being dispersed by the wind, the Saxons saw 
the King of Sweden already advancing against them. 

Marshal Stenau lost not a moment. As soon as he observed the Swedes, 
he rushed upon them with the flower of his cavalry. The violent shock of 
this body falling upon the Swedes just as they were forming, threw them 
into confusion. They gave way, were broken, and pursued even into the 
river. The King of Sweden rallied them in a moment, in the midst of the 
water, with as much composure as if he had been making a review; then the 
Swedes, marching more compactly than before, repulsed Marshal Stenau, 
and advanced into the plain. Stenau, finding his troops were beginning to 
waver, acted like an able general. He made them retire into a dry place 
flanked with a morass and a wood, where his artillery lay. The advantage of 
the ground, and the time which the Saxons had thus obtained for recovering 
from their first surprise, restored to them their former courage. Charles 
immediately began the attack. He had fifteen thousand men: Stenau and the 
Duke of Courland about twelve thousand, with no other artillery than one 
dismounted cannon. The battle was obstinate and bloody. The duke had two 
horses killed under him: he penetrated thrice into the heart of the king’s 
guards; but at length being unhorsed by a blow with the butt-end of a 
musket, his army was thrown into confusion, and no longer disputed the 
victory. His cuirassiers carried him off with great difficulty, all bruised, and 
half-dead, from the thickest of the fight, and from under the horses’ heels 
which trampled on him. 

Immediately after this victory, the King of Sweden advanced to Mitau, 
the capital of Courland. All the towns of the duchy surrendered to him at 
discretion: it was rather a journey than a conquest. From thence he passed 
without delay into Lithuania, conquering wherever he came; and he felt a 
pleasing satisfaction, as he himself owned, when he entered triumphantly 
into the town of Birzen, where the King of Poland and the czar had plotted 
his destruction but a few months before. 

It was in this place that he formed the design of dethroning the King of 
Poland, by the hands of the Poles themselves. One day when he was at 
table, full of this enterprise, and observing as usual, the strictest 


temperance, wrapped in a profound silence, and seeming, as it were, 
absorbed in the greatness of his conceptions, a German colonel who waited 
upon him, said with an audible voice, that the meals which the czar and the 
King of Poland had made in the same place were somewhat different from 
those of his majesty. “Yes,” says the king, rising, “and I shall the more 
easily spoil their digestion.” In short, by intermixing a little policy with the 
force of his arms, he resolved to hasten the execution of this mighty project. 

Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is somewhat larger than France 
but less populous, though it is more so than Sweden. The inhabitants were 
converted to Christianity only about seven hundred and fifty years ago. It is 
somewhat surprising, that Latin, the language of the Romans, who never 
penetrated into that country, is nowadays spoken in common nowhere but in 
Poland; there every one speaks Latin, even the very servants. This extensive 
country is very fertile; but the natives are only on that account so much the 
less industrious. The artists and tradesmen in Poland are Scotch, French, 
and especially Jews. The last-named have, in this country, nearly three 
hundred synagogues; and multiplying too fast, and to too great numbers, 
they will in time be banished from it, as they have already been from Spain. 
They buy the corn, the cattle, and the commodities of the country at a low 
rate, dispose of them at Dantzic, and in Germany, and sell to the nobles, at a 
high price, and thereby gratify the only species of luxury which they know 
and love. Thus Poland, watered with the finest rivers in the world, rich in 
pastures, and in mines of salt, and covered with luxuriant crops, remains 
poor in spite of its plenty, because the people are slaves, and the nobles are 
proud and indolent. 

The constitution of Poland is the most perfect model of the ancient 
government of the Goths and Celte, which has been corrected or altered 
everywhere else. It is the only state that has preserved the name of republic 
together with the royal dignity. 

Every gentleman has a right to give his vote in the election of a king, and 
may even be elected himself. This inestimable privilege is attended with 
inconveniences proportionately great. The throne is almost always exposed 
to sale; and as a Polander is seldom able to make the purchase, it has 
frequently been sold to strangers. The nobility and clergy defend their 
liberties against the king, and deprive the rest of the nation of theirs. The 
body of the people are slaves. Such is the unhappy fate of mankind that in 
every country the greater number are, one way or other, enslaved by the 


lesser. There the peasant sows not for himself but for his lord to whom his 
person, his lands, and even the labor of his hands belong, and who can sell 
him, or cut his throat with the same impunity as he kills the beasts in the 
field. Every gentleman is independent. He cannot be tried in a criminal 
cause but by an assembly of the whole nation; he cannot be arrested before 
he is condemned; so that he is hardly ever punished. There are great 
numbers of poor among the Poles. These engage in the service of the more 
wealthy, receive wages from them, and perform the meanest offices. They 
rather choose to serve their equals, than to enrich themselves by commerce: 
and while they are dressing their masters’ horses, they give themselves the 
title of electors of kings and destroyers of tyrants. 

To see a king of Poland in the pomp of royal majesty, one would take 
him to be the most absolute prince in Europe; and yet he is the least so. The 
Poles really make with him that contract which in other nations is only 
supposed to be made between the king and the subjects. The King of 
Poland, even at his consecration, and in swearing to the pacta convoita, 
absolves his subjects from the oath of allegiance, should he ever violate the 
laws of the republic. 

He nominates to all offices, and confers all honors. Nothing is hereditary 
in Poland, but the lands and rank of the nobility. The son of a palatine, or of 
a king, has no claim to the dignity of his father. But there is this great 
difference betwixt the king and the republic: the former cannot strip any 
person of an office after he has bestowed it upon him, whereas the latter 
may deprive him of the crown, if he transgresses the laws of the state. 

The nobility, jealous of their liberty, frequently sell their votes, but 
seldom their affections. They have no sooner elected a king, than they begin 
to fear his ambition, and to oppose him by their cabals. The grandees whom 
he has made, and whom he cannot unmake, often become his enemies, 
instead of remaining his creatures. Those who are attached to the court are 
hated by the rest of the nobility, which always forms two parties; a division 
unavoidable, and even necessary in those countries, that must needs have 
kings, and yet preserve their liberties. 

Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in the assemblies of the 
States-General, which are called diets. These states are composed of the 
body of the senate, and of various gentlemen. The senators are the palatines 
and the bishops: the gentlemen the deputies of the particular diets in each 
palatinate. In these great assemblies presides the archbishop of Gnesen, 


primate of Poland, viceroy of the kingdom during an interregnum, and, next 
to the king, the first person in the state. Besides him there is seldom any 
other cardinal in Poland; because the Roman purple giving no precedence in 
the senate a bishop who should be made a cardinal, would be obliged, either 
to take his rank as senator, or to renounce the substantial rights of the 
dignity he enjoys in his own country, to support the vain pretensions of a 
foreign honor. 

These diets, by the laws of the kingdom, must be held alternately in 
Poland and Lithuania. The deputies frequently transact their business sabre 
in hand, like the ancient Sarmatians, from whom they are sprung, and 
sometimes too intoxicated with liquor, a vice to which the Sarmatians were 
utter strangers. Every gentleman deputed to the States-General, enjoys the 
same right which the tribunes of the people had at Rome, of opposing 
themselves to the laws of the senate. Any one gentleman, who says, “I 
protest,” stops by that single word, the unanimous resolution of all the rest; 
and if he quits the place where the diet is held, the assembly is of course 
dissolved. 

To the disorders arising from this law, they apply a remedy still more 
dangerous. Poland is seldom without two factions. Unanimity in their diets 
being thus rendered impossible, each party forms confederacies, in which 
they decide by a plurality of voices, without any regard to the protestation 
of the lesser number. These assemblies, condemned by the laws, but 
authorized by custom, are held in the king’s name, though frequently 
without his consent and even against his interest; in much the same manner 
as the league in France made use of the name of Henry III. to ruin him; and 
as the parliament in England, that brought Charles I. to the block, began by 
prefixing his majesty’s name to all the resolutions they took to destroy him. 
When the public commotions are ended, it belongs to the general diets 
either to confirm or repeal the acts of these confederacies. A diet can even 
cancel the acts of a former diet, for the same reason that in absolute 
monarchies a king can abolish the law of his predecessor, or even those 
which have been made by himself. 

The nobility who make the laws of the republic likewise constitute its 
strength. They appear on horseback, completely armed, upon great 
emergencies, and are able to make up a body of a hundred thousand men. 
This great army, which is called pospolite, moves slowly and is ill- 
governed. It cannot continue assembled for any length of time, for want of 


provisions and forage: it has neither discipline, subordination, nor 
experience; but that love of liberty by which it is animated will always 
make it formidable. 

These nobles may be conquered, or dispersed, or even held in subjection 
for a time; but they soon shake off the yoke. They compare themselves to 
the reeds which the storm may bend to the ground, but which rise again the 
moment the storm is over. It is for this reason that they have no places of 
strength: they will have themselves to be the only bulwarks of the republic, 
nor do they ever suffer their king to build any forts, lest he should employ 
them less for their defence than their oppression. Their country is entirely 
open, excepting two or three frontier places: so that if in a war, whether 
civil or foreign, they resolve to sustain a siege, they are obliged to raise 
fortifications of earth in a hurry, to repair the old walls that are half-ruined, 
and to enlarge the ditches that are almost filled up: and the town is 
commonly taken before the intrenchments are finished. 

The pospolite are not always on horseback to defend the country: they 
never mount but by order of the diets, or, sometimes in imminent dangers, 
by the simple order of the king. 

The usual guard of Poland is an army, which ought to be maintained at 
the expense of the republic. It is composed of two bodies, under two grand 
generals. The first body is that of Poland, and should consist of thirty-six 
thousand men; the second, to the number of twelve thousand, is that of 
Lithuania. The two grand generals are independent of each other: though 
nominated by the king, they are accountable for their conduct to the 
republic alone, and have an unlimited power over their troops. The colonels 
are absolute masters of their regiments; and it is their business to maintain 
and pay them as well as they can. But as they are seldom paid themselves, 
they ravage the country, and ruin the peasants, to satisfy their own avidity, 
and that of their soldiers. The Polish lords appear in these armies with more 
magnificence than they do in the towns; and their tents are more elegant 
than their houses. The cavalry, which makes up two-thirds of the army, is 
composed almost entirely of gentlemen; and is remarkable for the beauty of 
its horses, and the richness of the accoutrements and harness. 

The gendarmes especially, whom they distinguish into hussars and 
pancernes, never march without several valets in their retinue, who lead 
their horses which are furnished with bridles richly ornamented with plates 
and nails of silver, embroidered saddles, saddle-bows, and gilt stirrups, or 


stirrups made of massy silver with large housings trailing on the ground, 
after the manner of the Turks whose magnificence the Poles endeavor to 
imitate as much as they can. 

But if the cavalry is fine and gorgeous, the infantry was at that time 
proportionably wretched — ill-clothed, and ill-armed, without regimentals, 
or anything uniform. Such at least was their condition, till towards the year 
1710: and yet this infantry, who resemble the wandering Tartars, support 
hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the hardships of war with surprising 
resolution. 

One may still discern in the Polish soldiers the character of their 
ancestors, the ancient Sarmatians, the same want of discipline, the same 
fury in the assault, the same readiness to fly and to return to the charge, and 
the same cruel disposition to slaughter when they conquer. 

The King of Poland flattered himself at first, that in this pressing 
necessity, these two bodies would support his cause; that the Polish 
pospolite would take up arms at his orders; and that these forces, joined to 
the Saxon subjects, and to his Russian allies, would compose an army, 
before which the small number of the Swedes would not dare to appear, But 
he found himself, almost in an instant, deprived of these succors by means 
of the very care which he had taken in order to have them all at once. 

Accustomed, in his hereditary dominions, to the exercise of absolute 
power, he too fondly imagined that he might govern in Poland as he did in 
Saxony. The beginning of his reign raised malcontents. His first 
proceedings provoked the party that had opposed his election, and alienated 
almost all the rest of the nation. The Poles murmured to see the towns filled 
with Saxon garrisons, and their frontiers lined with Saxon troops. This 
nation, More anxious to preserve its liberty, than to attack its neighbors, 
considered the war with Sweden, and the irruption into Livonia, as 
enterprises by no means advantageous to the republic. It is very difficult to 
hinder a free people from seeing their true interest. The Poles were sensible 
that if this war, undertaken without their consent, should prove 
unsuccessful, their country, open on all sides, would become a prey to the 
King of Sweden; and that should it be crowned with success, they would be 
enslaved by their own king, who being master of Livonia, as well as of 
Saxony, would shut up Poland between these two states. In this alternative, 
either of becoming slaves to the king whom they had elected, or of being 
pillaged by Charles XII. who was justly incensed, they raised a clamor 


against the war, which they believed to be declared rather against 
themselves than against Sweden. They considered the Saxons and the 
Muscovites as the forgers of their chains; and observing soon after that the 
King of Sweden had overcome everything that opposed his progress, and 
was advancing with a victorious army into the heart of Lithuania, they 
loudly exclaimed against their sovereign, and with so much the greater 
freedom as he was unfortunate. 

Lithuania was at that time divided into two parties, that of the princes of 
Sapieha, and that of Oginski. The animosity between these two factions, 
occasioned at first by private quarrels, had at last been inflamed into a civil 
war. The King of Sweden engaged the princes of Sapieha in his interest; and 
Oginski being poorly supported by the Saxons, found his party almost 
annihilated. The Lithuanian army, reduced by these troubles and the want of 
money, to an inconsiderable number, was partly dispersed by the 
conquerors. The few that still held out for the King of Poland were 
separated into small bodies of fugitive troops, who wandered up and down 
the country, and subsisted by spoil. Augustus beheld nothing in Lithuania 
but the weakness of his own party, the hatred of his subjects, and a hostile 
army conducted by a young king, incensed, victorious, and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland; but instead of six and thirty 
thousand men, the number prescribed by the law, it did not amount to 
eighteen thousand; and it was not only ill-paid and ill-armed, but the 
generals were as yet undetermined what course to take. 

The only resource of the king was, to order the nobility to follow him; 
but he durst not expose himself to the mortification of a refusal which, by 
discovering his weakness too plainly, would of consequence have increased 
It. 

In this state of trouble and uncertainty, all the palatinates of the kingdom 
desired the king to call a diet; in the same manner as in England, during 
times of danger, all the bodies of the state present addresses to the 
sovereign, entreating him to convoke a parliament. Augustus had more need 
of an army than a diet in which the actions of kings are severely canvassed. 
However, that he might not incense the nation beyond a possibility of 
reconciliation, he found it necessary to assemble a diet; which was 
accordingly appointed to be held at Warsaw, on the second of December, 
1701. He soon perceived that Charles XII. had, at least, as much power in 
this assembly as himself. Those who favored the Sapieha, the Lubomirski 


and their friends, the palatine Leczinski, treasurer of the crown, and 
especially the partisans of the princes Sobieski, were all of them secretly 
attached to the King of Sweden. 

The most considerable of these partisans, and the most dangerous to the 
King of Poland, was Cardinal Radjousky, Archbishop of Gnesen, primate of 
the kingdom, and president of the diet. He was a man full of artifice and 
cunning, and entirely under the influence of an ambitious woman, who was 
called by the Swedes, Madam Cardinaless and who was egging him on to 
intrigue and faction. King John Sobieski, the predecessor of Augustus, had 
first made him bishop of Warmia and vicechancellor of the kingdom. 
Radjousky, when no more than a bishop, had obtained the cardinal’s hat by 
the favor of the same prince. This dignity soon opened his way to the 
primacy; and thus by uniting in his own person whatever favorably 
impresses men, he was able to undertake the most arduous enterprises, 
without incurring the least danger. 

After the death of John, he employed all his interest to raise Prince 
James Sobieski to the throne: but the torrent of public hatred ran so strong 
against the father, notwithstanding the eminent qualities of which he was 
possessed, that it entirely excluded the son from that dignity. After this, the 
cardinal-primate joined his endeavors with those of the Abbé de Polignac, 
the French ambassador, to procure the crown for the Prince of Conti, who 
was actually elected. But the money and troops of Saxony defeated all his 
negotiations. At last he suffered himself to be drawn over to the party that 
crowned the Elector of Saxony, and patiently waited for an opportunity of 
sowing dissension between the new king and the nation. 

The victories of Charles XII. the protector of Prince James Sobieski, the 
civil war in Lithuania, the general alienation of men’s minds from King 
Augustus; all these circumstances made the cardinal-primate believe that 
the time had now come when he might safely send back Augustus into 
Saxony, and open for King John’s son the way to the throne. This prince, 
formerly the innocent object of the hatred of the Poles, had now become 
their darling, ever since the time that Augustus had lost the public favor; but 
he durst not as yet entertain the most distant hopes of so great a revolution, 
of which the cardinal was already laying the foundation. 

At first he seemed desirous of effecting a reconciliation between the king 
and the republic; and despatched circular letters, dictated in appearance by 
the spirit of charity and concord; a common and well-known snare in 


which, however, the people are always caught. He wrote an affecting letter 
to the King of Sweden, conjuring him, in the name of that Saviour whom all 
Christians adore, to give peace to Poland and her king. Charles XII. 
answered the intentions of the cardinal rather than his words. Meanwhile he 
remained with his victorious army in the great duchy of Lithuania, declaring 
that he would not disturb the Diet; that he made war against Augustus and 
the Saxons, and not against the Poles; and that, far from attacking, he came 
only to deliver them from oppression. These letters and these answers were 
calculated for the public. The emissaries that were continually going and 
coming between the cardinal and Count Piper, and the secret meetings held 
at the prelate’s house, were the springs that regulated the motions of the 
Diet. They proposed to despatch an embassy to Charles XII. and 
unanimously required of the king, that he should bring no more Muscovites 
upon their frontiers, and that he should send back his Saxon troops. 

The bad fortune of Augustus had already done what the Diet demanded 
of him. The league secretly concluded with the Muscovites at Birzen, had 
now become as useless as it had once appeared formidable. He was far from 
being able to send to the czar the fifty thousand Germans whom he had 
promised to raise in the empire. The czar himself, a dangerous neighbor to 
Poland, was in no haste to assist a divided kingdom, from whose 
misfortunes he hoped to derive some advantage. He contented himself with 
sending twenty thousand Muscovites into Lithuania, who did more mischief 
than the Swedes, flying everywhere before the conqueror, and ravaging the 
lands of the Poles; till at last being pursued by the Swedish generals, and 
finding no more to pillage, they returned in shoals to their own country. 
With regard to the shattered remains of the Saxon army that was beaten at 
Riga, Augustus sent them to winter and recruit in Saxony; hoping by this 
sacrifice, involuntary as it was, to regain the affection of the Poles who 
were so highly incensed against him. 

The war now was turned into intrigues. The Diet was split into almost as 
many factions as there were palatines. One day the interests of King 
Augustus prevailed; the next day they were disregarded. Every one called 
out for liberty and justice; and yet no one knew what was liberty and 
justice. The time was spent in private cabals and public harangues. The Diet 
knew neither what they would, nor what they should do. Great companies 
seldom steer the right course in times of public commotions; because the 
factious are bold, and the virtuous are commonly diffident. The Diet broke 


up in a tumultuous manner, on the 17th of February, 1702, after having 
spent three months in cabals, without coming to any fixed resolution. The 
senators, consisting of the palatines and bishops, remained at Warsaw. The 
senate of Poland has the right of making laws provisionally, which the Diets 
seldom disannul. This body being less numerous and accustomed to 
business was far less tumultuous and decided with greater despatch. 

They decreed that the embassy, which was proposed in the Diet, should 
be sent to the King of Sweden; and that the pospolite should take to arms 
and hold themselves in readiness at all events. They made several 
regulations for quelling the commotions in Lithuania and diminishing the 
authority of the king, though it was less to be dreaded than that of Charles 
XII. 

Augustus rather chose to receive hard laws from his conqueror than from 
his subjects. He resolved to sue for peace with the King of Sweden, and to 
conclude a secret treaty with that monarch. This was a step which he was 
obliged to conceal from the senate whom he considered as an enemy still 
more untractable than Charles. As the affair was of a very delicate nature, 
he intrusted it to the Countess of Konigsmarck, a Swedish lady of high 
birth, to whom he was at that time attached. This is the lady whose brother 
became so famous by his unfortunate death, and whose son commanded the 
French armies with so much glory and success. 

Celebrated as she was for her wit and beauty, she was more capable than 
any minister, of bringing a negotiation to a happy termination. Moreover, as 
she had an estate in the dominions of Charles XII. and had resided a long 
time at his court, she had a very plausible pretext for waiting upon him. 
Accordingly she repaired to the Swedish camp in Lithuania, and 
immediately applied to Count Piper who too rashly promised her an 
audience of his master. The countess, among those perfections which 
rendered her the most amiable woman in Europe, possessed the happy talent 
of speaking the languages of several countries she had never seen, with as 
much ease and propriety as if she had been a native. She even amused 
herself sometimes in writing French verses which one might have easily 
mistaken for the production of a person born at Versailles. Those which she 
composed on Charles XII. are not beneath the dignity of history to mention. 
She introduced the heathen gods praising him for his different virtues. The 
piece concluded thus: 


Enfin, chacun des Dieux, discourant a sa gloire, 
Le placait par avance an Temple dc Memoire; 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus n’en dirent pas un mot. 


The hero’s acts while other gods proclaim, 
And praise, and promise him immortal fame; 
Silent sit Bacchus and the queen of love. 


All her wit and charms were lost upon such a man as the King of 
Sweden, who constantly refused to see her. She therefore resolved to throw 
herself in his way as he rode out to take the air, which he frequently did. In 
this attempt she at last succeeded. She met him one day in a very narrow 
path; and the moment she observed him, alighted from her coach. The king 
made her a low bow, without speaking a word to her, turned about his horse, 
and rode back in an instant. And thus the only advantage which the 
Countess of KOnigsmarck gained from her journey was the pleasure of 
seeing that the King of Sweden feared nobody but her. 

The King of Poland was therefore obliged to throw himself into the arms 
of the senate. He made them two proposals which were laid before them by 
the palatine of Marienburg; the one, that they should leave to him the 
disposal of the republic, in which case he would engage to pay the soldiers 
two quarters in advance out of his own revenue; the other, that they should 
allow him to bring back twelve thousand Saxons into Poland. The cardinal- 
primate returned him an answer as severe as the King of Sweden’s refusal. 
He told the palatine of Marienburg, in the name of the assembly, that they 
had resolved to send an embassy to Charles XII. and that he would not 
advise him to bring back any Saxons. 

In this extremity, the king was desirous of preserving at least the 
appearance of the royal authority. He sent one of his chamberlains to wait 
upon Charles, and to learn from him where, and in what manner, his 
Swedish majesty would be pleased to receive the embassy of the king, his 
master, and of the republic. Unhappily they had forgotten to ask from the 
Swedes a passport tor the chamberlain. 

The King of Sweden, instead of giving him an audience, caused him to 
be thrown into prison, saying that he expected to receive an embassy from 
the republic, and not from Augustus. 


After this, Charles having left garrisons in some towns in Lithuania, 
advanced beyond Grodno, a city well known in Europe for the Diets that are 
held there, but ill-built, and worse fortified. 

A few miles on the other side of Grodno, he met the embassy of the 
republic, which consisted of five senators. They desired, in the first place, to 
have the ceremony of their introduction properly regulated, a thing with 
which the king was utterly unacquainted. They demanded, that the senate 
should be complimented with the title of Most Serene, and that the coaches 
of the king and senators should be sent to meet them. They were told in 
answer that the republic should be styled Illustrious, and not Most Serene; 
that the king never used any coaches; that he had plenty of officers in his 
retinue, but no senators; that a lieutenant-general should be sent to meet 
them; and that they might come on their own horses. 

Charles XII. received them in his tent, with some appearance of military 
grandeur. Their conversation was full of caution and reserve. They said they 
were afraid of Charles XII. and did not love Augustus; but that it would be a 
shame for them to take the crown, in obedience to the orders of a stranger, 
from the head of that prince whom they had elected. Nothing was finally 
concluded; and Charles XII. gave them to understand that he would settle 
all disputes at Warsaw. 

His march was preceded by a manifesto which the cardinal and his party 
spread over Poland in the space of eight days. By this writing, Charles 
invited all the Poles to join him in avenging their own quarrel, and 
endeavored to persuade them that his interest and theirs were the same. 
They were, however, very different; but the manifesto, supported by a 
powerful army, by the disorder of the senate, and by the approach of the 
conqueror, made a deep impression on the minds of the people. They were 
obliged to own Charles for their protector, because he was resolved to be 
so; and happy was it for them, that he contented himself with this title. 

The senators who opposed Augustus published this manifesto aloud, 
even in the royal presence. The few who adhered to him observed a 
profound silence. At length, intelligence being brought that Charles was 
advancing by long marches, every one prepared to depart in a hurry. The 
cardinal left Warsaw among the first. The greater part fled with 
precipitation; some retired to their country-seats, there to await the 
unravelling of this perplexed and intricate affair: others went to arm their 
friends. Nobody remained with the king but the ambassadors of the emperor 


and the czar, the pope’s nuncio, and a few bishops and palatines who were 
attached to his fortunes. He was forced to fly, though nothing as yet decided 
in his favor. Before his departure, he hastened to hold a council with the 
small body of senators who still represented the senate. Zealous as these 
were for his interest, they were nevertheless Poles, they had all conceived 
such an utter aversion to the Saxon troops, that they durst not grant him the 
liberty of recalling more than six thousand of them for his defence; and they 
even voted that these six thousand should be commanded by the Grand- 
General of Poland, and be sent back immediately upon the conclusion of a 
peace. The armies of the republic they left entirely at his disposal. 

After the decree of the senate, the king left Warsaw, too weak to resist 
his enemies, and but little satisfied even with the conduct of his friends. He 
immediately published orders for assembling the pospolite and the two 
armies, which were little more than empty names. He had nothing to hope 
for in Lithuania of which the Swedes were in possession. The army of 
Poland, reduced to a handful of men, was in want of arms and provisions, 
and had no great inclination to the war. Most of the nobility, intimidated, 
irresolute, and disaffected, remained at their country-seats. In vain did the 
king, authorized by the laws of the land, command every gentleman, under 
pain of death, to take up arms and follow him. It had even become a 
problematical point whether or not they ought to obey him. His chief 
dependence was upon the troops of the electorate, where the form of 
government being wholly despotic, he was under no apprehension of being 
disobeyed. He had already given secret orders for the march of twelve 
thousand Saxons who were advancing with great expedition. He likewise 
recalled the eight thousand men whom he had promised to the emperor in 
his war against France, and whom the necessity of his affairs now obliged 
him to withdraw. To introduce so many Saxons into Poland was, in effect, 
to alienate the affection of all of his subjects, and to violate the law made by 
his own party, which allowed only of six thousand. But he well knew, that, 
if he proved victorious, they would not dare to complain, and if he should 
be conquered, they would never forgive him for having introduced even the 
six thousand. While the soldiers were arriving in troops, and while he was 
flying from one palatinate to another assembling the nobility who adhered 
to him, the King of Sweden reached Warsaw, on the 5th of May, 1702. The 
gates were opened to him at the first summons. He dismissed the Polish 
garrison, disbanded the city-guard, posted guards of his own in all the 


convenient places, and ordered the inhabitants to deliver up their arms. 
Satisfied with having disarmed them, and unwilling to provoke them by any 
unnecessary severities, he demanded a contribution of no more than one 
hundred thousand livres. Augustus was then assembling his forces at 
Cracow, and was greatly surprised to see the cardinal-primate arrive among 
the rest. This man affected to maintain the decorum of his character to the 
last, and to dethrone his king with all the appearance of the most respectful 
behavior. He gave him to understand that the King of Sweden seemed very 
well inclined to come to a reasonable accommodation, and humbly begged 
leave to wait upon that monarch. Augustus granted him what he could not 
refuse, that is, the liberty of hurting himself. 

The cardinal-primate immediately repaired to the King of Sweden, 
before whom he had not as yet ventured to appear. He saw him at Praga, not 
far from Warsaw, but without any of those ceremonies which had been 
observed in introducing the ambassadors of the republic. He found the 
conqueror clad in a coat of coarse blue cloth, with brass buttons, jack-boots, 
and buckskin gloves that reached up to his elbows. He was in a room 
without hangings, attended by the Duke of Holstein, Count Piper his first 
minister, and several general officers. The king advanced a few steps to 
meet the cardinal; they talked together standing, for about a quarter of an 
hour; Charles put an end to the conference, by saying aloud: “I will never 
give the Poles peace, till they have elected a new king.” The cardinal, who 
expected such a declaration, caused it to be immediately notified to all the 
palatinates, assuring them that he was extremely sorry for it, but represented 
to them, at the same time, the absolute necessity of complying with the 
conqueror’s request. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the King of Poland plainly perceived 
that he must either lose his crown, or preserve it by a battle; and he exerted 
his utmost efforts in order to succeed in the decision of this important 
quarrel. All his Saxon troops had arrived from the frontiers of Saxony. The 
nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, where he still remained, came in a 
body to offer him their services. He exhorted them to remember the oaths 
they had taken; and they promised to shed the last drop of their blood in 
support of his cause. Strengthened by these succors, and by the troops 
which bore the name of the army of the crown, he went, for the first time, in 
quest of the King of Sweden: nor was lie long in finding him for that prince 
was already advancing towards Cracow. 


The two kings met on the 13th of July, 1702, in a spacious plain near 
Klissow, between Warsaw and Cracow. Augustus had nearly four and 
twenty thousand men; Charles XII. had not above twelve thousand. The 
battle began by a general discharge of the artillery. At the first volley of the 
Saxons, the Duke of Holstein who commanded the Swedish cavalry, a 
young prince of great courage and virtue, received a cannon-ball in the 
loins. The king asked if he was killed, and was answered in the affirmative. 
He made no reply: a few tears fell from his eyes: he covered his face with 
his hands for a moment; and then, of a sudden, spurring on his horse with 
all his might, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy at the head of the 
guards. 

The King of Poland did everything that could be expected from a prince 
who fought for his crown. Thrice in person did he rally his troops, and lead 
them up to the charge; but the Saxons only could be said to fight for him: 
the Poles who formed his right wing, fled to a man, at the very beginning of 
the battle; some through fear, and others through disaffection. The good 
fortune of Charles XII. carried all before it; he gained a complete victory. 
He took possession of the enemy’s camp, their colors and artillery; and 
Augustus’s military-chest fell into his hands. He halted not a moment on the 
field of battle, but marched directly to Cracow, pursuing the King of Poland 
who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to shut the gates upon the 
conqueror. He caused them to be burst open. The garrison did not venture to 
fire a single gun; but were driven with whips and canes into the castle, into 
which the king entered pell-mell with them. Charles observing an officer of 
the artillery going to fire a cannon, ran up to him and snatched the match 
out of his hand. The commander fell on his knees before him. Three 
Swedish regiments were lodged at free quarters among the citizens, and the 
town was taxed with a contribution of a hundred thousand rix-dollars. The 
Count de Stenbock, who was appointed governor of the city, being 
informed that some treasures were hidden in the tombs of the Polish kings, 
in St. Nicholas church at Cracow, caused them to be opened. Nothing was 
found there but some ornaments of gold and silver, belonging to the 
churches. Of these he took a part; and Charles XII. even sent a golden cup 
to one of the Swedish churches; an action that might have raised the Polish 
Catholics against him, had anything been able to withstand the terror of his 
arms. 


He left Cracow with a determined resolution to pursue Augustus without 
intermission. At the distance of a few miles from the city, by a fall from his 
horse he broke his thigh. They were obliged to carry him back to Cracow 
where he remained confined to his bed for six weeks, in the hands of the 
surgeons. This accident gave Augustus a little respite. He forthwith caused 
it to be spread about through Poland and Germany, that Charles XII. was 
killed by the fall. This report, which gained credit for some time, filled the 
minds of all men with doubt and apprehension. During this interval, he 
assembled at Marienburg, and then at Lublin, all the orders of the kingdom, 
which had been convoked already at Sandomierz. The assembly was very 
full, as few palatinates refused to send their deputies thither. He regained 
the affections of most of them by presents and promises, and by that 
affability without which absolute kings cannot be beloved, nor elective 
kings maintain themselves on the throne. The Diet were soon undeceived 
concerning the false report of the King of Sweden’s death; but that large 
body was already put in motion, and suffered itself to be carried along by 
the impulse it had received; all the members swore to continue faithful to 
their sovereign: so subject to change are all great companies! Even the 
cardinal-primate himself, who still pretended a regard for Augustus, 
repaired to the Diet of Lublin where he kissed the king’s hand, and readily 
took the oath, as well as the other members. The substance of the oath was, 
that they had never attempted, nor ever would attempt, anything prejudicial 
to the interest of Augustus. The king excused the cardinal from the first part 
of the oath, and the prelate blushed while he swore to the last. The result of 
all the deliberations of this Diet was that the Republic of Poland should 
maintain an army of fifty thousand men at their own expense, for the 
service of their sovereign; that they should allow the Swedes six weeks’ 
time to declare whether they were for peace or war; and the same time to 
the princes of Sapieha, the original authors of the troubles in Lithuania, to 
come and ask pardon from the King of Poland. 

In the meantime Charles XII. being cured of his wound, overturned all 
their deliberations. Unalterably fixed in his resolution of forcing the Poles 
to dethrone their king with their own hands, he caused, by the intrigues of 
the cardinal, a new assembly to be convoked at Warsaw, in opposition to 
that of Lublin. His generals represented to him that this negotiation might 
possibly be involved in endless delays, and by that means be rendered 
ineffectual; that, in the meantime, the Muscovites were every day becoming 


a more equal match for the troops which he had left in Livonia and Ingria; 
that the skirmishes which frequently happened between the Swedes and 
Russians in these provinces did not always turn out to the advantage of the 
former; and, finally, that his own presence might soon be necessary in those 
quarters. Charles, as steady in the prosecution of his schemes, as he was 
brisk and vigorous in action, replied: “Should it oblige me to remain here 
for fifty years, I will not depart till I have dethroned the King of Poland.” 

He left the assembly of Warsaw to combat that of Lublin by their 
speeches and writings, and to justify their proceedings by the laws of the 
kingdom; laws always equivocal, which each party interpret according to 
their pleasure, and which success alone can render incontestable. As for 
himself, having reinforced his victorious troops with six thousand horse and 
eight thousand foot, which he had received from Sweden, he marched 
against the remains of the Saxon army, which he had beaten at Klissow, and 
which had found time to rally and recruit, while his fall from his horse had 
confined him to his bed. This army shunned his approach, and retired 
towards Prussia, to the north-west of Warsaw. The river Bug lay between 
him and the enemy. Charles swam across it at the head of his cavalry: the 
infantry went to look for a ford somewhat farther on. He came up with the 
Saxons on the first of May, 1703, at a place called Pultusk. General Stenau 
commanded them to the number of about ten thousand. The King of 
Sweden, in his precipitous march, had brought no more than the same 
number along with him, confident that a less number would be sufficient. 
So great was the terror of his arms, that one-half of the Saxon troops fled at 
his approach, without waiting for the battle. General Stenau, with two 
regiments, kept his ground for a moment; but he was soon hurried along in 
the general flight of his army which was dispersed before it was 
vanquished. The Swedes did not take above a thousand prisoners, nor kill 
above six hundred men, having more difficulty in pursuing than in defeating 
the enemy. 

Augustus having now nothing left him but the shattered remains of his 
Saxons who were everywhere defeated, retired in haste to Thorn, an ancient 
city of Royal Prussia, situated on the Vistula, and under the protection of 
the Poles. Charles immediately prepared to besiege it. The King of Poland, 
not thinking himself secure in this place, withdrew from it and flew into 
every corner of Poland where he could possibly find any soldiers, and into 
which the Swedes had not as yet penetrated. Meanwhile Charles, amidst so 


many rapid marches, swimming across rivers and hurried along with his 
infantry mounted behind his cavalry, had not been able to bring up his 
cannon to Thorn; he was therefore obliged to wait till a train of artillery 
could be brought from Sweden by sea. 

While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at the distance of a few miles 
from the city, in reconnoitring which he frequently approached too near the 
ramparts. In these dangerous excursions, the plain dress which he wore was 
of greater service to him than he imagined, as it prevented his being 
distinguished and marked out by the enemy who would not have failed to 
fire upon him. One day, having advanced too near the fortifications, 
attended by one of his generals called Lieven who was dressed in a blue 
coat trimmed with gold, and fearing lest the general should be too easily 
distinguished, he ordered him to walk behind him. To this he was prompted 
by that greatness of soul which was so natural to him that it even prevented 
his reflecting on the imminent danger to which he exposed his own life, in 
order to preserve that of his subject. Lieven perceiving his error too late, in 
having put on a remarkable dress which endangered all those who were near 
him, and being equally concerned for the king wherever he was, hesitated 
for a moment whether or not he should obey him. In the midst of this 
contest, the king takes him by the arm, puts himself before him, and screens 
him with his body. At that instant, a cannon-ball taking them in flank, struck 
the general dead upon the very spot which the king had hardly quitted. The 
death of this man, killed exactly in his stead, and because he had 
endeavored to save him, contributed not a little to confirm him in the 
opinion, which he always entertained, of absolute predestination; and made 
him believe that his fate which had preserved him in such a singular 
manner, reserved him for the execution of greater undertakings. 

Everything succeeded with him: his negotiations and his arms were 
equally fortunate. He was present, as it were, in every part of Poland. His 
Grand-General, Renschild, was in the heart of the kingdom with a large 
body of troops. About thirty thousand Swedes, under different generals, 
were posted towards the north and east upon the frontiers of Muscovy, and 
withstood the united efforts of the whole Russian Empire: and Charles was 
in the west, at the other end of Poland, with the flower of his army. 

The King of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of Travendal which his 
weakness had hindered him from breaking, remained quiet. That prudent 
monarch did not venture to discover the disgust he felt at seeing the King of 


Sweden so near his dominions. At a greater distance towards the southwest, 
between the rivers Elbe and Weser, lay the Duchy of Bremen, the most 
remote of all the ancient conquests of the Swedes. This country was filled 
with strong garrisons, and opened to the conqueror a free passage into 
Saxony and the empire. Thus, from the German Ocean almost to the mouth 
of the Boristhenes, comprehending the whole breadth of Europe, and even 
to the gates of Moscow, all was in consternation; and every one was daily 
expecting a general revolution. Charles’s ships which were now masters of 
the Baltic, were employed in transporting to Sweden the prisoners he had 
taken in Poland. Sweden, undisturbed in the midst of these mighty 
commotions, enjoyed the sweets of peace and shared in the glory of its 
king, without bearing the burden of the war; inasmuch as its victorious 
troops were paid and maintained at the expense of the conquered. 

While all the northern powers were thus kept in awe by the arms of 
Charles XII. the town of Dantzic ventured to incur his displeasure. Fourteen 
frigates and forty transports were bringing the king a reinforcement of six 
thousand men, with cannon and ammunition, to begin the siege of Thorn. 
These succors were obliged to pass up the Vistula. At the mouth of this 
river stands Dantzic, a free and wealthy town which, together with Thorn 
and Elbing, enjoys the same privileges in Poland as the imperial towns 
possess in Germany. Its liberty has been alternately attacked by the Danes, 
the Swedes, and some German princes; and nothing has preserved it from 
bondage but the mutual jealousy of these rival powers. Count Stenbock, one 
of the Swedish generals, assembled the magistrates in the king’s name, and 
demanded a passage for the troops and ammunition. The magistrates were 
guilty of a piece of imprudence very common with those who treat with 
people more powerful than themselves; they durst neither refuse nor grant 
his demands. General Stenbock obliged them to grant more than he had at 
first demanded. He exacted from the city a contribution of a hundred 
thousand crowns, as a punishment for their imprudent refusal. At last the 
recruits, the cannon, and ammunition, being arrived before Thorn, the siege 
was begun on the 22d of September. 

Robel, governor of the place, defended it for a month with a garrison of 
five thousand men. At the expiration of that term he was obliged to 
surrender, at discretion. The garrison were made prisoners of war, and 
transported to Sweden. Robel was presented to the king unarmed. That 
prince, who never lost an opportunity of honoring merit in his enemies, 


gave him a sword with his own hand, made him a handsome present in 
money, and dismissed him on his parole. But the poor and paltry town was 
condemned to pay forty thousand crowns, an excessive contribution for 
such a place. 

Elbing, built on an arm of the Vistula, founded by the Teutonic knights, 
and annexed likewise to Poland, did not profit by the misconduct of the 
Dantzickers, but hesitated too long about granting a passage to the Swedish 
troops. It was punished more severely than Dantzic. On the 13th of 
December Charles entered it at the head of four thousand men, with 
bayonets fixed to the ends of their muskets. The inhabitants, struck with 
terror, fell upon their knees in the streets, and begged for mercy. He caused 
them all to be disarmed; quartered his soldiers upon them; and then having 
assembled the magistrates, exacted that same day a contribution of two 
hundred and fifty thousand crowns. There were in the town two hundred 
pieces of cannon and four hundred thousand weight of powder, which he 
likewise seized. A battle gained would not have procured him so many 
advantages. All these successes paved the way for the dethroning of 
Augustus. 

Hardly had the cardinal taken an oath that he would make no attempts 
against his sovereign, when he repaired to the assembly of Warsaw, always 
under the specious pretence of peace. When he arrived there he talked of 
nothing but obedience and concord, though he was accompanied by a 
number of soldiers whom he had raised on his own estate. At last he threw 
off the mask; and, on the 14th of February, 1704, declared, in the name of 
the assembly, that Augustus, Elector of Saxony, was incapable of wearing 
the crown of Poland. All the members with one voice pronounced the 
throne to be vacant. It was the intention of the King of Sweden, and 
consequently of the Diet, to raise Prince James Sobieski to the throne of 
King John his father. James Sobieski was then at Breslau in Silesia, waiting 
with impatience for the crown which his father had worn. While he was one 
day hunting a few leagues from Breslau, in company with Prince 
Constantine, one of his brothers, thirty Saxon horsemen sent privately by 
King Augustus, issued suddenly from a neighboring wood, surrounded the 
two princes, and carried them off without resistance. They had prepared 
fresh horses, upon which they conducted them to Leipsic, and committed 
them to close custody. This stroke disconcerted the measures of Charles, the 
cardinal, and the assembly of Warsaw. 


Fortune, which amuses herself with crowned heads, exposed Augustus, 
almost at the same time, to the danger of being taken himself. He was at 
table, three leagues from Cracow, relying upon an advanced guard which 
was posted at some distance, when, all of a sudden, General Renschild 
appeared, after having surprised the guard. The King of Poland had but just 
time to get on horseback, with ten others. General Renschild pursued him 
for four days, just upon the point of seizing him every moment. The king 
fled to Sandomierz: the Swedish general pursued him thither; and it was 
only by a piece of good fortune that he made his escape. 

Meanwhile the king’s party and that of the cardinal treated each other as 
traitors to their country. The army of the crown was divided between the 
two factions. Augustus, being at last obliged to accept assistance from the 
Russians, was sorry that he had not applied to them sooner. At one time he 
flew into Saxony, where his resources were exhausted; at another he 
returned to Poland, where no one durst serve him; while in the meantime 
the King of Sweden, victorious and unmolested, ruled in Poland with 
uncontrolled authority. 

Count Piper, who was as great a politician as his master was a hero, 
advised Charles XII. to take the crown of Poland to himself. He represented 
how easy it would be to accomplish such a scheme with a victorious army, 
and a powerful party in the heart of the kingdom which was already 
subdued. He tempted him with the title of “Defender of the Evangelic 
Religion;” a name which flattered the ambition of Charles. It would be easy, 
he said, to effect in Poland what Gustavus Vasa had effected in Sweden; to 
establish the Lutheran religion, and to break the chains of the people who 
were now held in slavery by the nobility and clergy. Charles yielded to the 
temptation for a moment, but glory was his idol. To it he sacrificed his own 
interest, and the pleasure he would have enjoyed in taking Poland from the 


pope. 





He told Count Piper, that he was much happier in bestowing than in 
gaining kingdoms; and added with a smile, “You were made to be the 
minister of an Italian prince.” Charles was still near Thorn, in that part of 
Royal Prussia which belongs to Poland. From thence he extended his views 
to what was passing at Warsaw, and kept all the neighboring powers in awe. 
Prince Alexander, brother of the two Sobieskis who were carried into 
Silesia, came to implore his aid in avenging his wrongs. Charles granted his 
desire the more readily, as he thought he could easily gratify it and, at the 
same time, avenge himself. But being extremely desirous of giving Poland a 
king, he advised Prince Alexander to mount the throne, from which fortune 
seemed determined to exclude his brother. Little did he expect a refusal. 
Prince Alexander told him that nothing should ever induce him to make an 
advantage of his elder brother’s misfortune. The King of Sweden, Count 


Piper, all his friends, and especially the young palatine of Posnania, 
Stanislaus Leczinski, pressed him to accept the crown; but he remained 
unmoved by all their importunities. The neighboring princes were 
astonished to hear of this uncommon refusal; and knew not which to admire 
most: a king of Sweden, who, at twenty-two years of age, gave away the 
crown of Poland, or Prince Alexander, who refused to accept it. 


CHAPTER III. 


Stanislaus Leczinski elected King of Poland. Death of the Cardinal-primate. Skilful retreat of General 
Schulenburg. Exploits of the Czar. Foundation of St. Petersburg. Battle of Fraustadt. Charles enters 
Saxony. Peace of Altranstadt. Augustus abdicates the crown in favor of Stanislaus. General Patkul, 
the czar’s plenipotentiary, is broken upon the wheel and quartered. Charles receives the ambassadors 
of foreign princes in Saxony, and goes to Dresden to visit Augustus before his departure. 


YOUNG Stanislaus Leczinski was then deputed by the assembly of 
Warsaw to go to the King of Sweden and give him an account of several 
differences which had arisen among them since the time that Prince James 
was carried off. Stanislaus had a very engaging aspect, full of courage and 
sweetness, with an air of probity and frankness which, of all external 
advantages, is certainly the greatest, and gives more weight to words than 
even eloquence itself. Charles was surprised to hear him talk with so much 
judgment of Augustus, the assembly, the cardinal-primate, and the different 
interests that divided Europe. King Stanislaus did me the honor to inform 
me that he said to the King of Sweden in Latin: “How can we elect a king, 
if the two princes, James and Constantine Sobieski, are held in captivity?” 
and that Charles replied:— “How can we deliver the republic if we don’t 
elect a king?” This conversation was the only intrigue that placed Stan 
islaus on the throne. Charles prolonged the conversation on purpose that he 
might the better sound the genius of the young deputy. After the audience, 
he said aloud that he had not seen a man so ht to reconcile all parties. He 
immediately made inquiry into the character of the palatine Leczinski, and 
found that he was a man of great courage and inured to labor; that he 
always lay on a kind of straw mattress, requiring no service from his 
domestics; that he was temperate to a degree rarely known in that climate; 
liberal with economy; adored by his vassals; and perhaps the only lord in 
Poland who had any friends, at a time when men acknowledged no ties but 
those of interest and faction. This character, which in many particulars 
resembled his own, determined him entirely. After the conference he said 
aloud: “There is the man that shall always be my friend.” The meaning of 
which words was soon perceived to be: “There is the man that shall be 
king.” 

As soon as the primate of Poland understood that Charles XII. had 
nominated the palatine Leczinski, in much the same manner as Alexander 


nominated Abdalonymus, he hastened to the King of Sweden to try if 
possible to divert him from his resolution; being desirous that the crown 
should devolve on one Lubomirski. “But what have you to object against 
Stanislaus Leczinski?” said the conqueror. “Sir,” said the primate, “he is too 
young.” 

“He is much about my age,” replied the king dryly; and turning his back 
upon the prelate, immediately despatched the Count de Horn, to acquaint 
the assembly of Warsaw, that they must choose a king in five days, and that 
Stanislaus Leczinski must be the man. The Count de Horn arrived on the 
7th of July, and fixed the 12th for the day of election, with as much ease and 
indifference as if he had been ordering the decampment of a battalion. The 
cardinal-primate, disappointed in the fruit of so many intrigues, returned to 
the assembly where he left no stone unturned to defeat an election in which 
he had no share. But the King of Sweden having come incognito to Warsaw, 
he was obliged to hold his peace. All that the primate could do was to 
absent himself from the election: unable to oppose the conqueror, and 
unwilling to assist him, he confined himself to a useless neutrality. 

Saturday the 12th of July, the day fixed for the election, having arrived, 
the assembly met at three in the afternoon at Colo, the place appointed for 
the ceremony: the Bishop of Posnania acting as president, in the room of the 
cardinal-primate. He came attended by several gentlemen of the party. The 
Count de Horn and two other general officers assisted publicly at the 
solemnity, as ambassadors-extraordinary from Charles to the republic. The 
session lasted till nine in the evening: and the Bishop of Posnania put an 
end to it by declaring, in the name of the assembly, that Stanislaus was 
elected King of Poland. They all threw their hats into the air, and the shouts 
of acclamation drowned the cries of the opposers. It was of no service to the 
cardinal-primate, or to the others who had resolved to continue neutral that 
they had absented themselves from the election; they were all obliged next 
day to come and do homage to the new king; but the greatest mortification 
to which they were subjected was their being compelled to follow him to 
the King of Sweden’s quarters. Charles paid the sovereign he had made all 
the honors due to a King of Poland; and, to add the greater weight to his 
new dignity, he furnished him with a considerable sum of money, and a 
sufficient number of troops. 

Immediately after this, Charles XII. departed from Warsaw, in order to 
finish the conquest of Poland. He had ordered his army to rendezvous 


before Leopold, the capital of the great palatinate of Russia, a place 
important in itself, and still more so on account of the riches which it 
contained. It was supposed it would hold out for fifteen days, by means of 
the fortifications with which Augustus had strengthened it. The conqueror 
sat down before it on the 5th of September, and next day took it by assault. 
All these who presumed to make resistance were put to the sword. The 
victorious troops, though masters of the city, did not break their ranks to go 
pillaging, notwithstanding the immense treasures that were said to be 
concealed in Leopold. They drew up in order of battle in the great square; 
where the remaining part of the garrison came and surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. The king published his orders by sound of trumpet, 
commanding, under pain of death, all the inhabitants, who had any effects 
belonging to Augustus or his adherents, to produce them before night. The 
measures he took were so wisely concerted, that few ventured to disobey; 
and accordingly four hundred chests of gold and silver coin, of plate and 
other valuable effects, were brought to his majesty. 

The beginning of Stanislaus’s reign was distinguished by an event of a 
very different nature. Some business, which absolutely required his 
presence, had obliged him to remain at Warsaw. He had with him his 
mother, his wife and his two daughters. The cardinal-primate, the Bishop of 
Posnania, and some grandees of Poland, composed his new court. It was 
guarded by six thousand Poles of the army of the crown, who had lately 
entered into his service, but whose fidelity had not yet been put to the trial. 
General Horn, governor of the town, had not above fifteen hundred Swedes. 
The citizens of Warsaw were in a profound tranquillity; and Stanislaus 
proposed setting out in a few days for the conquest of Leopold; when, all on 
a sudden, he was informed that a numerous army was approaching the city. 
This was King Augustus, who, by a fresh effort, and by one of the most 
dexterous marches that ever general made, had eluded the King of Sweden, 
and was now coming with twenty thousand men to fall upon Warsaw, and 
carry off his rival. 

Warsaw was unfortified; the Polish troops who defended it were not to 
be relied on; Augustus held a correspondence with some of the citizens; so 
that, had Stanislaus remained in it, he must certainly have been ruined. He 
sent his family back into Posnania, under a guard of Polish troops in whom 
he could most confide. In this confusion he thought he had lost his second 
daughter who was about a year old, and who had been carried by her nurse 


into a neighboring village where she was soon after found in a manger as 
Stanislaus himself has since informed me. This is the same child whom 
fortune, after a variety of the most surprising vicissitudes, at last made 
queen of France. Several gentlemen took different roads. The new king 
immediately set out for the camp of Charles XII. learning thus betimes to 
suffer disgrace, and forced to quit his capital six weeks after he had been 
advanced to the sovereignty. 

Augustus entered the capital like a provoked and victorious sovereign. 
The inhabitants, already fleeced by the King of Sweden, were entirely 
ruined by Augustus. The cardinal’s palace, and all the houses of the 
confederate lords, with all their effects both in town and country, were 
given to plunder. What was most extraordinary in this sudden revolution 
was that the pope’s nuncio who attended Augustus demanded in the name 
of his master, that the Bishop of Posnania should be delivered into his 
hands, as subject to the jurisdiction of the court of Rome, both as a bishop 
and as the favorer of a prince who had been advanced to the throne by the 
arms of a Lutheran. 

The court of Rome, which has always been endeavoring to increase its 
temporal power by means of the spiritual, had, long before this, established 
a kind of jurisdiction in Poland, at the head of which was the pope’s nuncio. 
Its ministers never failed to avail themselves of every favorable opportunity 
to extend their power, which is revered by the multitude, but always 
contested by men of sense. They claimed a right of judging in all 
ecclesiastical causes; and in times of trouble had usurped several other 
privileges in which they maintained themselves till about the year 1728, 
when these abuses were corrected — abuses which are never reformed till 
they become absolutely intolerable. 

Augustus, glad of an opportunity of punishing the Bishop of Posnania in 
a decent manner, and willing to gratify the court of Rome, whose 
pretensions, however, he would have opposed on any other occasion, 
delivered the Polish prelate into the hands of the nuncio. The bishop, after 
having seen his house pillaged, was carried by the soldiers to the lodgings 
of the Italian minister, and thence sent into Saxony where he ended his 
days. Count Horn bore the continual fire of the enemy in the castle where 
he was shut up, till at last the place being no longer tenable, he surrendered 
himself with his fifteen hundred Swedes. This was the first advantage which 


Augustus gained amidst the torrent of his bad fortune, over the victorious 
arms of his enemy. 

This last effort was the blaze of a fire that was just going out. His troops, 
which had been assembled in haste, consisted either of Poles ready to 
forsake him on the first disgrace, or of Saxon recruits who had never seen a 
campaign; or of vagabond Cossacks, more fit to distress the conquered than 
to conquer; and all of them trembled at the bare mention of the King of 
Sweden’s name. 

That conqueror, accompanied by Stanislaus, went in quest of his enemy, 
at the head of his best troops. The Saxon army fled everywhere before him. 
The towns for thirty miles round sent him the keys of their gates. Not a day 
passed that was not distinguished by some advantage. Success began to 
grow too familiar to Charles. He said it was rather like hunting than 
fighting, and complained that he was not obliged to purchase a victory on 
harder terms. 

Augustus gave the command of his army, for some time, to Count 
Schulenburg, a very able general, and who had need of all his experience at 
the head of dispirited troops. He was more anxious to preserve his master’s 
troops than to conquer. He acted by stratagem, and the two kings with vigor. 
He stole some marches upon them, took possession of some advantageous 
posts, sacrificed a few horse in order to give his infantry time to retire; and 
thus, by a glorious retreat, saved his troops in the face of an enemy, in 
contending with whom it was impossible, at that time, to acquire any other 
kind of glory. 

He had scarcely arrived in the palatinate of Posnania, when he learned 
that the two kings who, he imagined were at the distance of fifty leagues, 
had marched these fifty leagues in nine hours. He had only eight thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse; and yet with his handful of men, he was obliged 
to make head against a superior army, against the name of the King of 
Sweden, and against that terror with which so many defeats had naturally 
inspired the Saxons. Pie had always affirmed, contrary to the opinion of the 
German generals, that infantry were able to resist cavalry in open field, 
even without the assistance of chevaux-de-frise, and he this day ventured to 
put the matter to the test of experience, against a victorious cavalry 
commanded by two kings, and by the best Swedish generals. He took 
possession of such an advantageous post that he could not possibly be 
surrounded. The soldiers of the first rank, armed with pikes and fusees, bent 


one knee upon the ground, and standing very close together, presented to 
the enemy’s horse a kind of pointed rampart with pikes and bayonets: the 
second rank, inclining a little on the shoulders of the first, fired over their 
heads; and the third, standing upright, fired at the same time from behind 
the other two. The Swedes, with their usual impetuosity, rushed upon the 
Saxons who awaited the assault without flinching: the discharge of the 
muskets, and the points of the pikes and bayonets maddened the horses, and 
made them rear instead of advancing. By this means the attack of the 
Swedes was rendered disorderly; and the Saxons defended themselves by 
keeping their ranks. 

Though Schulenburg had received five wounds, he drew up his men in 
an oblong square, and thus made an orderly retreat about midnight towards 
the small town of Gerau, three leagues distant from the field of battle. But 
he had hardly begun to breathe in this place, when the two kings suddenly 
appeared at his heels. 

Beyond Gerau, towards the river Oder, lay a thick wood, by marching 
through which the Saxon general saved his fatigued infantry. The Swedes 
who were not to be checked by such a trivial interruption, pursued them 
even through the wood, advancing with great difficulty through paths hardly 
passable by foot travellers; and the Saxons had not crossed the wood above 
five hours before the Swedish horse. On the other side of the wood runs the 
river Parts hard by a village called Rutsen. Schulenburg had taken care to 
send orders for having the boats in readiness; and he now transported his 
troops which were diminished by one-half. Charles arrived the very 
moment that Schulenburg reached the opposite bank. Never conqueror 
pursued his enemy with greater celerity. The reputation of Schulenburg 
depended upon his escaping from the King of Sweden: the king, on the 
other hand, thought his glory depended on taking Schulenburg, and the 
remains of his army. He lost not a moment, but immediately caused his 
cavalry to cross at a ford. And thus the Saxons found themselves shut up 
between the river Parts, and the greater river Oder, which takes its rise in 
Silesia, and at this place is very deep and rapid. 

Though the destruction of Schulenburg seemed to be inevitable, yet with 
the loss of a few soldiers he passed the Oder in the night. Thus he saved his 
army, and Charles could not help saying; “Schulenburg has conquered us 
to-day.” 


This is the same Schulenburg, who was afterwards general of the 
Venetians, and to whom the republic erected a statue in Corfu, for having 
defended that bulwark of Italy against the Turks. Such honors are conferred 
by republics only: kings give nothing but rewards. 

But what contributed so much to the glory of Schulenburg was of no 
service to King Augustus who once more abandoned Poland to his enemies; 
retired into Saxony, and instantly repaired the fortifications of Dresden, 
being already afraid, and not without reason, for the capital of his hereditary 
dominions. 

Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to subjection. His generals, 
after his example, had beaten in Courland several small bodies of the 
Muscovites who ever since the battle of Narva had appeared only in small 
companies, and made war in those parts like the vagrant Tartars, who 
pillage, fly, and then reappear in order to fly again. 

Wherever the Swedes came, they thought themselves sure of victory, 
when they were only twenty to a hundred. At this happy conjuncture, 
Stanislaus prepared for his coronation. Fortune to which he owed his 
election at his expulsion from Warsaw now recalled him thither, amidst the 
acclamations of a numerous nobility attached to him by the fate of war. A 
diet was immediately convoked where all obstacles were removed, except 
such as were raised by the court of Rome which alone endeavored to 
traverse the project. 

It was natural for Rome to declare in favor of Augustus who from a 
Protestant had become a Catholic in order to mount the throne of Poland, 
and to oppose Stanislaus who had been placed upon the same throne by the 
great enemy of the Catholic religion. Clement XI., then the pope, sent briefs 
to all the prelates of Poland, and particularly to the cardinal-primate, 
threatening them with excommunication, if they presumed to assist at the 
coronation of Stanislaus, or attempted anything against the rights of 
Augustus. 

Should these briefs be delivered to the bishops who were at Warsaw, it 
was believed that some of them would be weak enough to obey them; and 
that the majority would avail themselves of this pretext to become more 
troublesome in proportion as they were more necessary. Every possible 
precaution was therefore taken to prevent these letters of the pope from 
being admitted into Warsaw. But a Franciscan received the briefs secretly, 
promising to deliver them into the bishops’ own hands. He presently gave 


one to the suffragan of Chelm. This prelate who was strongly attached to 
Stanislaus, carried it to the king unopened. The king sent for the monk and 
asked him how he durst undertake to deliver a writing of that nature. The 
Franciscan answered that he did it by order of his general. Stanislaus 
desired him for the future to pay a greater regard to the orders of his king 
than to those of the general of the Franciscans, and forthwith banished him 
from the city. 

The same day a placard was published by the King of Sweden, 
forbidding, under the most severe penalties, all the ecclesiastics in Warsaw, 
both secular and regular, to interfere in affairs of state. And for the greater 
security, he caused guards to be placed at the gates of all the prelates, and 
forbade any stranger to enter the city. These little severities he took upon 
himself, in order to prevent any rupture between the clergy and Stanislaus, 
at his accession to the throne. He said he relaxed himself from the fatigues 
of war, in giving a check to the intrigues of the Romish court; and that he 
must fight against it with paper, whereas he was obliged to attack other 
sovereigns with real arms. 

The cardinal-primate was solicited by Charles and Stanislaus to come 
and perform the ceremony of the coronation. He did not think himself 
obliged to leave Dantzic, and to consecrate a king who had been chosen 
against his will. But as it was his maxim never to do anything without a 
pretext, he resolved to provide a lawful excuse for his refusal. He caused 
the pope’s brief to be fixed in the night time to the gate of his own house. 
The magistrates of Dantzic took fire at this indignity, and caused strict 
search to be made for the authors, who nevertheless could not be found. The 
primate pretended to be highly incensed, but in reality was very well 
pleased, as it furnished him with a reason for refusing to consecrate the new 
king; and thus at one and the same time he kept fair with Charles XIL., 
Augustus, Stanislaus, and the pope. He died a few days after, leaving his 
country involved in confusion, and having reaped no other fruit from all his 
intrigues, but that of embroiling himself with the three kings, Charles, 
Augustus, and Stanislaus; and with the republic and the pope, who had 
ordered him to repair to Rome to give an account of his conduct. But as 
politicians even are sometimes touched with remorse in their last moments, 
he wrote to King Augustus on his death-bed and begged his pardon. 

The consecration was performed with equal tranquillity and 
magnificence, on the fourth of October, 1705, in the city of Warsaw, 


notwithstanding the usual custom of the Poles, of crowning their kings at 
Cracow. Stanislaus Leczinski and his wife Charlotta Opalinska, were 
consecrated King and Queen of Poland, by the hands of the Archbishop of 
Leopold, assisted by several other prelates. Charles XII. saw the ceremony 
incognito, the only advantage he reaped from his conquests. 

While he was thus giving a king to the conquered Poles, and Denmark 
durst not presume to create any disturbances; while the King of Prussia 
courted his friendship, and Augustus had retired to his hereditary 
dominions, the czar was every day becoming more and more formidable. 
Though he had given but little assistance to Augustus in Poland, he had 
nevertheless made powerful diversions in Ingria. 

He was not only beginning to be a good soldier himself, but likewise 
instructed his subjects in the art of war. Discipline was established among 
his troops. He had good engineers, well served artillery, and several good 
officers, and he understood the great secret of subsisting his armies. Some 
of his generals had learned both how to fight, and as occasion required, to 
decline fighting; and he had besides formed a respectable navy capable of 
making head against the Swedes in the Baltic. 

Strengthened by all these advantages which were entirely owing to his 
own genius, and by the absence of the King of Sweden, he took Narva by 
assault, on the twenty-first of August, 1704, after a regular siege, during 
which he had prevented its receiving any succors either by sea or land. The 
soldiers were no sooner masters of the city than they ran to pillage, and 
abandoned themselves to the most enormous barbarities. The czar flew 
from place to place to stop the disorder and carnage. He snatched the 
women from the hands of the soldiers who, after having ravished them, 
were going to cut their throats. He was even obliged to kill some 
Muscovites who did not obey his orders. They still show you, in the town 
house of Narva, the table upon which he laid his sword as he entered, and 
repeat the words which he spoke to the citizens who were there assembled: 
— “Tt is not with the blood of the inhabitants that this sword is stained, but 
with that of the Muscovites, which I have shed to save your lives.” 

Had the czar always observed these humane maxims, he would have 
been the greatest man in the world. He aspired to a nobler character than 
that of a destroyer of towns. He was, at that time, laying the foundation of a 
city not far from Narva, in the middle of his new conquests. This was the 
city of St. Petersburg which he afterwards made the place of his residence, 


and the centre of his trade. It is situated between Finland and Ingria, on a 
marshy island around which the Neva divides itself into several branches, 
before it falls into the Gulf of Finland. With his own hands he drew the plan 
of the city, the fortress, and the harbor, the quays that embellished it, and the 
forts which defended its entrance. This desert and uncultivated island 
which, during the short summer in those climates, was only a heap of mud, 
and in winter a frozen pool, into which there was no entry by land but 
through pathless forests and deep morasses, and which had hitherto been the 
haunt of wolves and bears, was filled in 1703 with above three hundred 
thousand men whom the czar had brought thither from his other dominions. 
The peasants of the kingdom of Astrakhan and those who inhabit the 
frontiers of China, were transported to St. Petersburg. He was obliged to 
clear forests, to make roads, to drain marshes, and to raise banks, before he 
could lay the foundation of the city. The whole was a force put upon nature. 
The czar was determined to people a country which did not seem designed 
for the habitation of men. Neither the inundation which razed his works, nor 
the sterility of the soil, nor the ignorance of the workmen, nor even the 
mortality which carried off about two hundred thousand men in the 
beginning of the undertaking, could divert him from his firm resolution. 
The town was founded amidst the obstacles which nature, the genius of the 
people, and an unsuccessful war, conspired to raise against it. St. Petersburg 
had become a city in 1705, and its harbor was filled with ships. The 
emperor, by a proper distribution of favors, drew many strangers thither, 
bestowing lands upon some, horses upon others, and encouraging all the 
artists that came to civilize this barbarous climate. Above all, he had 
rendered it proof against the utmost efforts of his enemies. The Swedish 
generals, who frequently beat his troops in every other quarter, were never 
able to hurt his infant colony. It enjoyed profound tranquillity in the midst 
of the war with which it was surrounded. 

While the czar was thus creating, as it were, new dominions to himself, 
he still held out a helping hand to Augustus who was losing his. He 
persuaded him, by means of General Patkul who had lately entered into the 
service of Muscovy, and was then the czar’s ambassador in Saxony, to come 
to Grodno to confer with him once more on the unhappy situation of his 
affairs. Thither Augustus repaired with some troops, accompanied by 
General Schulenburg who was now become famous over all the north for 
his passage across the Oder, and in whom the king reposed his last hopes. 


The czar arrived at the same place, followed by an army of seventy 
thousand men. The two monarchs concerted new measures for carrying on 
the war. Augustus being now dethroned, was no longer afraid of provoking 
the Poles, by abandoning their country to the Muscovite troops. It was 
resolved that the army of the czar should be divided into several bodies, to 
check at every step the progress of the King of Sweden. It was at this time 
that Augustus renewed the order of the White Eagle, a weak expedient for 
attaching to his interest some Polish lords who were more desirous of real 
advantages than of an empty honor which becomes ridiculous when it is 
held of a prince possessed of nothing but the name of king. The conference 
of the two kings ended in a very extraordinary manner. The czar, leaving his 
troops to his ally, departed suddenly to extinguish a rebellion with which he 
was threatened in Astrakhan. Immediately after his departure, Augustus 
ordered Patkul to be arrested at Dresden. All Europe was surprised at his 
conduct in presuming contrary to the law of nations, and even, in 
appearance, to his own interest, to imprison the ambassador of the only 
prince from whom he could expect any assistance. 

The secret spring of this transaction, as I had the honor to be informed by 
Marshal Saxe, son to King Augustus, was as follows: Patkul, proscribed in 
Sweden for having defended the privileges of Livonia, his native country, 
had been general to Augustus; but his high and lofty spirit being unable to 
brook the haughty behavior of General Flemming, the king’s favorite, more 
imperious and lofty than himself, he had passed into the service of the czar 
whose general ambassador at the court of Augustus he then was. Endowed 
with a penetrating genius, he had observed that Flemming and the 
Chancellor of Saxony intended to purchase a peace from the King of 
Sweden at any price. He forthwith formed a design to prevent them, and to 
effect an accommodation between the czar and Sweden. The chancellor 
discovered his project, and obtained leave to seize him. Augustus told the 
czar that Patkul was a perfidious wretch and would betray them both. And 
yet he was no further culpable than in having served his new master too 
well; but an ill-timed piece of service frequently meets with the punishment 
due to treason. 

Meanwhile, the sixty thousand Russians, divided into several small 
bodies, were burning and ravaging the lands of Stanislaus’s adherents, on 
one side; and on the other, Schuleuburg was advancing with fresh troops. 
The fortune of the Swedes dispersed these two armies in less than two 


months. Charles XII. and Stanislaus attacked the separate bodies of the 
Muscovites, one after another, and with so much vigor and despatch that 
one Muscovite general was beaten before he heard of the defeat of his 
companion. 

Nothing could stop the progress of the conqueror. If a river intervened 
between him and the enemy, Charles XII. and his Swedes swam across it. A 
party of Swedes took the baggage of Augustus, in which were found two 
hundred thousand crowns of silver. Stanislaus seized eight hundred 
thousand ducats belonging to Prince Menzikoff, the Russian general. 
Charles, at the head of his cavalry, marched thirty leagues in four and 
twenty hours; every soldier leading a horse in his hand to mount when his 
Own was weary. The Muscovites, struck with terror, and reduced to a small 
number, fled in disorder beyond the Boristhenes. 

While Charles was driving the Muscovites before him into the heart of 
Lithuania, Schulenburg at last repassed the Oder, and came at the head of 
twenty thousand men to give battle to the grand marshal, Renschild, who 
was reckoned the best general that Charles had, and was called the 
Parmenio of this Alexander of the North. These two illustrious generals 
who seemed to share the fate of their masters, met near Punitz, in a place 
called Fraustadt, a spot already familiar to the troops of Augustus. 
Renschild had only thirteen battalions, and two and twenty squadrons, 
amounting in all to about ten thousand men. Schulenburg had double that 
number. It is worthy of remark, that there was in his army a body of six or 
seven thousand Muscovites who had been long disciplined, and were 
esteemed good soldiers. The battle of Fraustadt was fought on the twelfth of 
February, 1706. But this very General Schulenburg who, with four and 
twenty thousand men, had, in some measure, baffled the good fortune of the 
King of Sweden, sank under that of General Renschild. The combat did not 
last a quarter of an hour; the Saxons made no resistance; the Muscovites 
threw down their arms the moment they saw the Swedes. The panic was so 
sudden, and the confusion so great, that the conquerors found on the held of 
battle seven thousand loaded fusees which the enemy had thrown away 
without firing. No defeat was ever more sudden, more complete, or more 
disgraceful; and yet no general ever made a finer disposition of his troops 
than Schulenburg, even by the confession of the Saxon and Swedish 
generals themselves who this day saw how little human prudence is able to 
command events. 


Among the prisoners there was an entire regiment of Frenchmen. These 
unhappy men had been taken by the Saxons in 1704, at the famous battle of 
Hochstadt, so fatal to the grandeur of Louis XIV. They had afterwards 
passed into the service of Augustus who had formed them into a regiment 
of dragoons, the command of which he had given to a Frenchman of the 
family of Joyeuse. The colonel was killed at the first, or rather the only 
charge of the Swedes; and the whole regiment was made prisoners of war. 
That very day the French begged to be admitted into the service of Charles 
XII., into which they were accordingly received by a strange caprice of 
fortune, which reserved them once more to change their master and their 
conqueror. 

With regard to the Muscovites, they begged their lives on their knees; 
but the Swedes cruelly put them to death above six hours after the battle, in 
order to avenge on them the outrages which their countrymen had 
committed, and to rid their hands of those prisoners whom they did not 
know how to dispose of. 

Augustus now saw himself deprived of all resources. He had nothing left 
but Cracow where he was shut up with two regiments of Muscovites, two of 
Saxons, and some troops of the army of the crown, by whom he was even 
afraid of being delivered up to the conqueror; but his misfortunes were 
completed when he heard that Charles XII. had at last entered Saxony, on 
the first of September, 1706. 

He had marched through Silesia, without so much as deigning to apprise 
the court of Vienna of his motions. Germany was struck with consternation. 
The Diet of Ratisbon, which represents the empire, and whose resolutions 
are frequently as ineffectual as they are solemn, declared the King of 
Sweden an enemy of the empire, if he should pass the Oder with his army; a 
step which only determined him to march the sooner into Germany. 

At his approach the villages were deserted, and the inhabitants fled on all 
sides. Charles behaved in the same manner as he had done at Copenhagen: 
he caused a declaration to be fixed up in all public places, importing that his 
only intention in coming was to procure peace, that all those who should 
return home and pay the contributions he demanded, should be treated as 
his own subjects, and the rest punished without mercy. This declaration 
from a prince who was never known to break his word, made all those who 
had fled for fear, return home. 


He pitched his camp at Altranstadt, near the plain of Liitzen, a field 
famous for the victory and death of Gustavus Adolphus. He went to see the 
place where that great man fell. When he reached the spot, “I have 
endeavored,” said he, “to live like him: God, perhaps, will one day grant me 
as glorious a death.” 

From this camp, he sent orders to the states of Saxony to assemble, and 
to transmit to him, without delay, the registers of the electoral finances. As 
soon as he had gotten them in his power, and was exactly informed how 
much Saxony could supply, he taxed it at six hundred twenty-five thousand 
rix-dollars a month. Over and above this contribution, the Saxons were 
obliged to furnish every Swedish soldier with two pounds of flesh, two 
pounds of bread, two pots of beer, and four pence a day, with forage for his 
horse. The contributions being thus regulated, the king established a new 
police, to protect the Saxons from the insults of his soldiers. In all the towns 
where he placed garrisons, he ordered the innkeepers, in whose houses the 
soldiers were quartered, to deliver every month certificates of their 
behavior, without which the soldiers were to have no pay. Besides, 
inspectors were appointed, who, once in every fifteen days, went from 
house to house to make inquiry whether the Swedes had committed any 
outrage; in which case, care was taken to indemnify the innkeepers, and to 
punish the offenders. 

It is well known under what severe discipline the troops of Charles XII. 
were kept; that they never plundered the towns which they took by assault 
till they had received permission; and that they even plundered in a regular 
manner and left off at the first signal. The Swedes pique themselves to this 
day on the strict discipline which they observed in Saxony; and yet the 
Saxons complain of the terrible ravages they committed; contradictions 
which it would be impossible to reconcile, did not we know in what very 
different lights the same objects appear to different men. It could hardly 
happen but that the conquerors must sometimes have abused their rights; 
and the conquered have taken the slightest injuries for the most enormous 
outrages. One day, as the king was taking the air, on horseback, in the 
neighborhood of Leipsic, a Saxon peasant threw himself at his feet, begging 
he would do him justice in regard to a grenadier who had just taken from 
him what was designed for his family’s dinner. The king ordered the soldier 
to be brought before him and “Is it true that you have robbed this man?” 
said he, with a stern countenance. “Sir,” said the soldier, “I have not done 


him so much harm as you have done to his master: you have taken a 
kingdom from him, and I have only taken a turkey from this fellow.” The 
king gave the peasant ten ducats with his own hand, and pardoned the 
soldier for the wit and boldness of the reply; adding, “Remember, friend, 
that, if I have taken a kingdom from Augustus, I have kept nothing for 
myself.” 

The great fair of Leipsic was held as usual. The merchants came thither 
in perfect security. Not one Swedish soldier was to be seen in the fair. One 
would have said that the army of the King of Sweden was in Saxony for no 
other reason than to watch over the safety of the country. He commanded 
throughout all the electorate with a power as absolute, and a tranquillity as 
profound, as if he had been in Stockholm. 

Augustus wandering up and down Poland, and deprived at once of his 
kingdom and electorate, at last wrote a letter with his own hand to Charles 
XII. in which he humbly sued for peace. This letter he sent secretly by 
Baron d’Imhof and Mr. Fingsten, referendary of the privy council, to which 
two gentlemen he gave full power and a blank signed. “Go,” said he to 
them, “endeavor to procure me reasonable and Christian conditions.” He 
was obliged, however, to conceal these overtures, and to decline the 
mediation of any prince; for, being then in Poland, at the mercy of the 
Muscovites, he had reason to fear that this dangerous ally whom he was 
now going to abandon would punish him for his submission to the 
conqueror. His two plenipotentiaries came to Charles’s camp in the 
nighttime, and had a private audience. The king having read the letter, told 
them they should have his answer in a moment; and accordingly retiring to 
his closet, he wrote as follows: 

“T consent to give peace on the following conditions, in which it must 
not be expected that I will ever make the least alteration. 

1. That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland forever; that he 
acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful king; and that he promise never to 
remount the throne, not even after the death of Stanislaus. 

i. That he renounce all other treaties, and particularly those he has made 
with Muscovy. 

mm. That he send back to my camp, in an honorable manner, the princes 
Sobieski, and all the prisoners he has taken. 

Iv. That he deliver into my hands all the deserters that have entered into 
his service, and particularly John Patkul; and that he stop all proceedings 


against such as have passed from his service into mine.” 

This paper he gave to Count Piper, with orders to transact the rest with 
the plenipotentiaries of Augustus. These gentlemen were shocked at the 
cruelty of the proposals; and used all the little arts that men without power 
can employ, to soften, if possible, the rigor of the King of Sweden. They 
had several conferences with Count Piper; but that minister answered all 
their arguments with this short reply; “Such is the will of the king, my 
master, and he never alters his resolution.” 

While these negotiations were being carried on in Saxony, fortune 
seemed to put Augustus in a condition to obtain more honorable terms, and 
of treating with his conqueror on a more equal footing. 

Prince Menzikofif, generalissimo of the Muscovite army, brought into 
Poland a body of thirty thousand men, at a time when Augustus not only did 
not desire their assistance, but even feared it. He had with him some Polish 
and Saxon troops, making in all about six thousand men. Surrounded with 
this small body by the army of Prince Menzikoff, he had everything to fear, 
in case the negotiation should be discovered. He saw himself at once 
dethroned by his enemy, and in danger of being arrested by his ally. In this 
delicate conjuncture, one of the Swedish generals, named Meyerfeld, at the 
head of ten thousand men, appeared at Calish, near the palatinate of 
Posnania. Prince Menzikoff pressed Augustus to give them battle. The king, 
who was greatly embarrassed, delayed the engagement under various 
pretexts; for though the enemy had but one-third of his number, there were 
four thousand Swedes in Meyerfeld’s army, and that alone was sufficient to 
render the event doubtful. To give battle to the Swedes during the 
negotiation, and to lose it, was, in effect, to deepen the abyss in which he 
was already plunged. He therefore resolved to send a trusty servant to the 
general of the enemy, to give him some distant hints with regard to the 
peace, and advise him to retreat. But this advice produced an effect quite 
contrary to what he expected. General Meyerfeld thought they were laying a 
snare to intimidate him; and for that reason resolved to hazard a battle. 

The Russians, now for the first time, conquered the Swedes in a pitched 
battle. This victory, which Augustus gained almost against his will, was 
entire and complete. In the midst of his bad fortune, he entered triumphantly 
into Warsaw, formerly his flourishing capital, but then a dismantled and 
ruined town, ready to receive any conqueror, and to acknowledge the 
strongest for king. He was tempted to seize upon this moment of prosperity 


to go and attack the King of Sweden in Saxony with the Muscovite army. 
But when he reflected that Charles XII. was at the head of a Swedish army, 
hitherto invincible; that the Russians would abandon him on the first 
intelligence of the treaty he had begun; that his Saxon dominions, already 
drained of men and money, would be equally ravaged by the Swedes and 
Muscovites; that the empire, engaged in a war with France, could afford 
him no assistance; and that, in the end, he should be left without dominions, 
money, or friends; he thought it most advisable to comply with the terms 
which the King of Sweden should impose. These terms became still more 
hard when Charles heard that Augustus had attacked his troops during the 
negotiation. His resentment, and the pleasure of further humbling an enemy 
who had just vanquished his forces, made him inflexible upon all the 
articles of the treaty. Thus the victory of Augustus served only to render his 
situation the more miserable, a thing which perhaps never happened to 
anyone but him. 

He had just caused Te Deum to be sung at Warsaw, when Fingsten, one 
of his plenipotentiaries, arrived from Saxony with the treaty of peace which 
deprived him of his crown. Augustus hesitated for a little, but at last signed 
it; and then set out for Saxony, vainly hoping that his presence would soften 
the King of Sweden, and that his enemy would perhaps remember the 
ancient alliances of their families, and the common blood that ran in the 
veins of both. 

These two princes met for the first time in Count Piper’s tent, at a place 
called Guntersdorf, without any ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack-boots, 
with a piece of black taffeta tied round his neck instead of a cravat: his 
clothes, as usual, were of coarse blue cloth, with brass buttons. He had a 
long sword by his side, which had served him in the battle of Narva, and 
upon the pommel of which he frequently leaned. The conversation turned 
wholly upon these jack-boots; Charles XII. told Augustus that he had not 
laid them aside for these six years past, except when he went to bed. These 
trifles were the only subject of discourse between two kings, one of whom 
had deprived the other of a crown. Augustus, especially, spoke with an air 
of complaisance and satisfaction, which princes and men accustomed to the 
management of great affairs, know how to assume amidst the most cruel 
mortifications. The two kings dined together twice. Charles XII. always 
affected to give Augustus the right hand; but, far from mitigating the rigor 
of his demands, he rendered them still more severe. It was certainly a very 


mortifying thing for a sovereign to be forced to deliver up a general officer 
and a public minister. It was still a greater debasement to be obliged to send 
the jewels and archives of the crown to his successor, Stanislaus. But what 
completed his degradation was his being at last compelled to congratulate, 
on his accession to the throne, the man who was going to usurp his place. 
Charles required Augustus to write a letter to Stanislaus. The dethroned 
king endeavored to evade the demand; but Charles insisted upon his writing 
the letter, and he was at last obliged to comply. Here follows an exact copy 
of it, which I have seen. It is transcribed from the original, which is still in 
the possession of King Stanislaus. 

“Sir and Brother: 

We little imagined it would have been necessary to enter into a literary 
correspondence with your majesty; nevertheless, in order to please his 
Swedish majesty, and to avoid the suspicion of our being unwilling to 
gratify his desire, we hereby congratulate you on your accession to the 
throne: and wish you may find in your native country more faithful subjects 
than we have left there. All the world will do us the justice to believe that 
we have received nothing but the most ungrateful returns for our good 
offices, and that the greater part of our subjects seemed to have no other aim 
than to hasten our ruin. Wishing that you may never be exposed to the like 
misfortunes, we commit you to the protection of God. 

Your brother and neighbor, Dresden, April 8, 1707. AUGUSTUS, King.” 

Augustus was obliged to give orders to all his magistrates no longer to 
style him King of Poland, and to erase this title, which he now renounced, 
out of the public prayers. He was less averse to the releasing of the 
Sobieskis; but the sacrifice of Patkul was the severest of all. The czar, on 
the one hand, loudly demanded him back as his ambassador; and on the 
other, the King of Sweden, with the most terrible menaces in case of a 
refusal, insisted that he should be delivered up to him. Patkul was then 
confined in the castle of Konigstein, in Saxony. Augustus thought he might 
easily gratify Charles XII. and save his own honor. He sent his guards to 
deliver this unhappy man to the Swedish troops; but he previously 
despatched a secret order to the Governor of KO6nigstein, to let his prisoner 
escape. The bad fortune of Patkul defeated the pains that were taken to save 
him. The governor, knowing that Patkul was very rich, had a mind to make 
him purchase his liberty. The prisoner still relying on the law of nations and 
informed of the intentions of Augustus, refused to pay for that which he 


thought he had a title to obtain for nothing. During this interval, the guards 
who were commissioned to seize the prisoner arrived, and immediately 
delivered him to four Swedish captains, who carried him forthwith to the 
general quarters at Altranstadt, where he remained for three months tied to a 
stake, with a heavy iron chain; and from thence was conducted to Casimir. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the czar’s ambassador, and 
considering him only as his own subject, ordered a council of war to try him 
with the utmost rigor. He was condemned to be broken alive, and quartered. 
A chaplain having come to inform him of the fatal sentence, without 
acquainting him with the manner in which it was to be executed, Patkul, 
who had braved death in so many battles, finding himself shut up with a 
priest, and his courage being no longer supported by glory or passion, the 
only sources of human intrepidity, poured out a flood of tears upon the 
chaplain’s bosom, He was affianced to a Saxon lady, called Madam 
d’Einsiedel, a woman of birth, of merit, and of beauty, whom he had 
intended to marry about the very time that he was now condemned to die. 
He entreated the chaplain to wait upon her, to give her all the consolation he 
could, and to assure her that he died full of the most tender affection for his 
incomparable mistress. When he was brought to the place of punishment, 
and beheld the wheels and stakes prepared for his execution, he fell into 
convulsions, and threw himself into the arms of the minister who embraced 
him, covered him with his cloak, and wept over him. Then a Swedish 
officer read aloud a paper to the following effect: 

“This is to declare that it is the express order of his majesty, our most 
merciful lord, that this man who is a traitor to his country, be broken upon 
the wheel, and quartered, in order to atone for his crimes, and to be an 
example to others; that every one may beware of treason, and faithfully 
serve his king.” At the words, “most merciful lord,” Patkul cried out, “What 
mercy?” and at those of “traitor to his country,” 

“Alas!” said he, “I have served it but too well!” He received sixteen 
blows, and suffered the longest and most excruciating tortures that can be 
imagined. Thus died the unfortunate John Reginald Patkul, ambassador and 
general of the Emperor of Russia. 

Those who looked upon him only as a rebel, said that he deserved death; 
but those who considered him as a Livonian, born in a province that had 
privileges to defend, and remembered that he had been banished from 
Livonia for no other reason than his having defended those privileges, 


called him a martyr to the liberty of his country. But all agreed that the title 
of ambassador to the czar ought to have rendered his person sacred. 

The King of Sweden alone, brought up in the principles of arbitrary 
power, thought that he had performed only an act of justice, whilst all 
Europe condemned his cruelty. 

His mangled limbs remained exposed upon gibbets till 1713, when 
Augustus having regained his throne, caused these testimonies of the 
necessity to which he was reduced at Adtranstadt to be gathered together. 
They were brought to Warsaw in a box, and delivered to him in presence of 
the French envoy. The King of Poland showing the box to this minister, 
only said: “These are the limbs of Patkul”; without adding anything, either 
to blame his conduct or to bewail his memory, and without any one daring 
to speak on so delicate and mournful a subject. 

About this time, a Livonian called Paikel, an officer of the Saxon troops, 
who had been taken prisoner in the field, was condemned at Stockholm by a 
decree of the senate: but his sentence was only to lose his head. This 
difference of punishments in the same case, made it but too plain that 
Charles, in putting Patkul to such a cruel death, was more anxious to 
revenge himself than to punish the criminal. Be that as it may, Paikel, after 
his condemnation, proposed to the senate to impart to the king the secret of 
making gold, on condition that he should obtain his pardon. He made the 
experiment in prison, in presence of Colonel Hamilton and the magistrates 
of the town; and whether he had actually discovered some useful secret, or, 
which is more probable, had only acquired the art of deceiving with a 
plausible air, they carried the gold which was found in the crucible to the 
mint at Stockholm, and gave the senate such a full, and seemingly such an 
important account of the matter, that the queen-dowager, Charles’s 
grandmother, ordered the execution to be suspended till the king should be 
informed of this uncommon affair, and should send his orders accordingly. 

The king made answer that he had refused the pardon of the criminal to 
the entreaties of his friends, and that he would never grant to interest what 
he had denied to friendship. This inflexibility had something in it very 
heroical in a prince, especially as he thought the secret practicable. 
Augustus, upon hearing this story, said: “I am not surprised at the King of 
Sweden’s indifference about the philosopher’s stone: he has found it in 
Saxony.” 


When the czar was informed of the strange peace which Augustus had, 
notwithstanding their former treaties, concluded at Altranstadt; and that 
Patkul, his ambassador-plenipotentiary, was delivered up to the King of 
Sweden in contempt of the law of nations, he loudly complained of these 
indignities to the courts of Europe. He wrote to the Emperor of Germany, to 
the Queen of England, and to the States-General of the United Provinces. 
He gave the terms of cowardice and treachery to the sad necessity to which 
Augustus had been obliged to submit. He conjured all these powers to 
interpose their mediation to procure the restoration of his ambassador, and 
to prevent the affront which, in his person, was going to be offered to all 
crowned heads. He pressed them, by the motive of honor, not to demean 
themselves so far as to become guaranties of the treaty of Altranstadt; a 
concession which Charles XII. meant to extort from them by his threatening 
and imperious behavior. These letters had no other effect than to set the 
power of the King of Sweden in a stronger light. The emperor, England, and 
Holland, were then engaged in a destructive war against France, and 
thought it a very unseasonable juncture to exasperate Charles XII. by 
refusing the vain ceremony of being guaranties to a treaty. With regard to 
the unhappy Patkul, there was not a single power that interposed its good 
offices in his behalf; from which it appears what little confidence a subject 
ought to put in princes, and how much all the European powers at that time 
stood in awe of the King of Sweden. 

It was proposed in the czar’s council to retaliate on the Swedish officers 
who were prisoners at Moscow; but the czar would not consent to a 
barbarity which would have been attended with fatal consequences, as there 
were more Muscovite prisoners in Sweden, than Swedes in Muscovy. 

He resolved to take a more advantageous revenge. The main body of his 
enemy’s army lay idle in Saxony. Lowenhaupt, the King of Sweden’s 
general, who was left in Poland with about twenty thousand men, was not 
able to guard the passes into a country without forts, and full of factions. 
Stanislaus was in the camp of Charles XII. The Emperor of Muscovy seizes 
this opportunity, and re-enters Poland with above 60,000 men. These he 
divides into several bodies, and marches with a flying camp to Leopold 
where there was no Swedish garrison. All the towns of Poland yield to any 
one who appears before their gates at the head of an army. He caused an 
assembly to be convoked at Leopold, of much the same nature with that 
which had dethroned Augustus at Warsaw. 


At that time Poland had two primates as well as two kings, the one 
nominated by Augustus, the other by Stanislaus. The primate nominated by 
Augustus summoned the assembly of Leopold, to which resorted all those 
whom that prince had abandoned by the peace of Altranstadt, and such as 
were gained by the czar’s money. Here it was proposed to elect a new 
sovereign; so that Poland was almost upon the point of having three kings at 
once, without being able to say which was the real one. 

During the conferences at Leopold, the czar, whose interest was closely 
connected with that of the Emperor of Germany on account of the common 
dread which they both entertained of the power of the King of Sweden, 
secretly obtained from him a number of German officers who daily arriving, 
increased his strength to a considerable degree, by bringing along with them 
discipline and experience. These he engaged in his service by several 
instances of liberality; and the more to encourage his own troops, he gave 
his picture set round with diamonds to all the general officers and colonels 
who had fought at the battle of Calish: the subaltern officers had medals of 
gold, and every private soldier a medal of silver. These monuments of the 
victory at Calish were all struck in the new city of St. Petersburg where the 
improvement of the arts kept pace with the desire for glory and spirit of 
emulation which the czar had infused into his troops. 

The confusion, the multiplicity of factions, and the continual ravages 
prevailing in Poland, hindered the Diet of Leopold from coming to any 
resolution. The czar transferred it to Lublin; but the change of place did not 
lessen the disorder and perplexity in which the whole nation was involved. 
The assembly contented themselves with declaring that they neither 
acknowledged Augustus who had abdicated the throne, nor Stanislaus who 
had been elected against their will; but they were not sufficiently united, or 
endowed with enough resolution to nominate another king. During these 
fruitless deliberations, the parties of the princes Sapieha and Oginski, those 
who secretly adhered to Augustus, and the new subjects of Stanislaus, all 
made war upon one another, and by pillaging each other’s estates, 
completed the ruin of their country. The Swedish troops, commanded by 
Low-enhaupt, one part of which lay in Livonia, another in Lithuania, and a 
third in Poland, were daily in pursuit of the Russians, and set fire to 
everything that opposed Stanislaus. The Russians ruined their friends and 
foes without distinction; and nothing was to be seen but towns reduced to 


ashes, and wandering troops of Poles deprived of all their substance, and 
detesting alike their two kings, the czar, and Charles XII. 

To quell these commotions, and to secure the possession of the throne, 
Stanislaus set out from Altranstadt on the 15th of July, 1707, accompanied 
by General Renschild and sixteen Swedish regiments, and furnished with a 
large sum of money. He was acknowledged wherever he came. The strict 
discipline of his troops, which made the barbarity of the Muscovites more 
sensibly felt, conciliated the affections of the people. His extreme affability, 
in proportion as it was better known, reconciled to him almost all the 
different factions; and his money procured him the greatest part of the army 
of the crown. The czar, apprehensive of wanting provisions, in a country 
which his troops had laid waste, retired into Lithuania where he had fixed 
the general rendezvous of his army and where he resolved to establish 
magazines. This retreat left Stanislaus the undisturbed sovereign of the 
greatest part of Poland. 

The only person that gave him any uneasiness, was Count Siniawsky, 
grand general of the crown, by the nomination of Augustus. This man, who 
was possessed of no contemptible talents, and entertained the most 
ambitious views, was at the head of a third party. He acknowledged neither 
Augustus nor Stanislaus; and after having used his utmost efforts in order to 
procure his own election, he contented himself with being the head of a 
party, since he could not be king. The troops of the crown, which continued 
under his command, had no other pay but the liberty of pillaging with 
impunity their fellow subjects. And all those who had either suffered, or 
were apprehensive of suffering, from the rapacity of these freebooters, soon 
submitted to Stanislaus whose power was gathering-strength every day. 

The King of Sweden was then receiving, in his camp at Altranstadt, 
ambassadors from almost all the princes in Christendom. Some entreated 
him to quit the empire, others desired him to turn his arms against the 
emperor; and it was then the general report that he intended to join with 
France in humbling the house of Austria. Among these ambassadors was 
the famous John, Duke of Marlborough, sent by Anne, Queen of Great 
Britain. This man, who never besieged a town which he did not take, nor 
fought a battle which he did not gain, was at St. James’s a perfect courtier, 
in parliament the head of a party, and in foreign countries the most able 
negotiator of his time. He did France as much mischief by his politics as by 
his arms. M. Fagel, secretary of the States-General, and a man of great 


merit, has been heard to say, that when the States-General had more than 
once resolved to oppose the schemes which the duke was about to lay 
before them, the duke came, spoke to them in French, a language in which 
he expressed himself but very indifferently, and brought them all over to his 
opinion. This account I had from Lord Bolingbroke. 

In conjunction with Prince Eugene, the companion of his victories, and 
Heinsius, the grand pensionary of Holland, he supported the whole weight 
of the war which the allies waged against France. He knew that Charles was 
incensed against the empire and the emperor; that he was secretly solicited 
by the French; and that if this conqueror should espouse the cause of Louis 
XIV. the allies must be ruined entirely. 

True it is, Charles had given his word in 1700 that he would not 
intermeddle in the quarrel between Louis XIV. and the allies; but the Duke 
of Marlborough could not believe that any prince would be so great a slave 
to his word as not to sacrifice it to his grandeur and interest. He therefore 
set out from The Hague with a resolution to sound the intentions of the 
King of Sweden. M. Fabricius, who then attended upon Charles XII., 
assured me, that the Duke of Marlborough, on his arrival, applied secretly, 
not to Count Piper, the prime minister, but to Baron de Gortz, who now 
began to share with Piper the confidence of the king. He even went to the 
quarters of Charles XII. in the coach of this gentleman, between whom and 
the chancellor Piper there was now a marked coolness, together with 
Robinson, the English minister, he spoke to the king in French. He told him 
that he should esteem it a singular happiness, could he have an opportunity 
of learning under his command such parts of the art of war as he did not yet 
understand. To this polite compliment the king made no return, and seemed 
to forget that it was Marlborough who was speaking to him. He even 
thought, as I have been credibly informed, that the dress of this great man 
was too fine and costly; and that his air had in it too little of a soldier. The 
conversation was tedious and general; Charles XII. speaking in the Swedish 
tongue, and Robin son serving as an interpreter. Marlborough, who was 
never in a haste to make proposals and who, by a long course of experience, 
had learned the art of diving into the real characters of men, and discovering 
the connection between their most secret thoughts and their actions, 
gestures, and discourse, regarded the king with the utmost attention. When 
he spoke to him of war in general, he thought he perceived in his majesty a 
natural aversion to France; and remarked that he talked with pleasure of the 


conquests of the allies. He mentioned the czar to him, and observed that his 
eyes always kindled at the name, notwithstanding the calmness of the 
conversation. Besides, he saw a map of Muscovy lying before him upon the 
table. He wanted no more to convince him that the real design and the sole 
ambition of the King of Sweden was to dethrone the czar, as he had already 
done the King of Poland. He was sensible that, if Charles remained in 
Saxony, it was only to impose some hard conditions on the Emperor of 
Germany. He knew the emperor would make no resistance, and that thus all 
disputes would be easily accommodated. He left Charles XII. to follow the 
bent of his own mind; and satisfied with having discovered his intentions he 
made him no proposals. 

These particulars I had from the Duchess of Marlborough, his widow, 
who is still alive. 

As few negotiations are finished without money, and as ministers are 
sometimes seen to sell the hatred or favor of their masters, it was the 
general opinion throughout all Europe, that the Duke of Marlborough would 
not have succeeded so well with the King of Sweden, had he not made a 
handsome present to Count Piper whose memory still labors under the 
imputation. For my own part, after having traced this report to its source, 
with all the care and accuracy of which I am master, I have found that Piper 
received a small present from the emperor, by the hands of the Count de 
Wratislau, with the consent of his master, and not a farthing from the Duke 
of Marlborough. Certain it is, Charles was so firmly resolved to dethrone 
the Emperor of Russia that he asked nobody’s advice on that subject, nor 
needed the instigation of Count Piper to prompt him to wreak his long 
meditated vengeance on the head of Peter Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the character of that minister beyond all probability 
and cavil was the honor which, long after this period, was paid to his 
memory by Charles XII. who having heard that Piper was dead in Russia, 
caused his corpse to be transported to Stockholm, and gave him a 
magnificent funeral at his own expense. 

The king, who had not as yet experienced any reverse of fortune, nor 
even met with any interruption in his victories, thought one year would be 
sufficient for dethroning the czar; after which, he imagined he might return 
in peace and constitute himself the arbiter of Europe. But, first of all, he 
resolved to humble the Emperor of Germany. 


The Baron de Stralheim, the Swedish envoy at Vienna, had had a quarrel 
at a public entertainment, with the Count de Zobor, chamberlain of the 
emperor. The latter having refused to drink the health of Charles XII., and 
having bluntly declared that that prince had used his master ill, Stralheim 
gave him at once the lie and a box on the ear, and besides this insult, boldly 
demanded a reparation from the imperial court. The emperor, afraid of 
displeasing the King of Sweden, was obliged to banish his subject whom he 
ought rather to have avenged. Charles, not satisfied even with this 
condescension, insisted that Count Zobor should be delivered up to him. 
The pride of the court of Vienna was forced to stoop. The count was put 
into the hands of the king, who sent him back, after having kept him for 
some time as a prisoner at Stettin. 

He further demanded, contrary to all the laws of nations, that they should 
deliver up to him fifteen hundred unhappy Muscovites who having escaped 
the fury of his arms, had fled for refuge into the empire. The emperor was 
obliged to yield even to this unreasonable demand; and had not the Russian 
envoy at Vienna given these unhappy wretches an opportunity of escaping 
by different roads, they must have been delivered into the hands of their 
enemies. 

The third and last of his demands was the most daring. He declared 
himself the protector of the emperor’s Protestant subjects in Silesia, a 
province belonging to the house of Austria and not to the empire. He 
insisted that the emperor should grant them the liberties and privileges 
which had been established by the treaties of Westphalia, but which were 
extinguished, or at least eluded by those of Ryswick. The emperor, who 
wanted only to get rid of such a dangerous neighbor, yielded once more, 
and granted all that he desired. The Lutherans of Silesia had above a 
hundred churches, which the Catholics were obliged to cede to them by this 
treaty: but of these advantages, which were now procured them by the King 
of Sweden’s good fortune, they were afterwards deprived, when that prince 
was no longer in a condition to impose laws. 

The emperor who made these forced concessions, and complied in 
everything with the will of Charles XII. was called Joseph; and was the 
eldest son of Leopold, and brother of Charles VI. who succeeded him. The 
pope’s internuncio who then resided at the court of Joseph, reproached him 
in very severe terms, alleging that it was a most shameful condescension for 
a Catholic emperor, like him, to sacrifice the interest of his own religion to 


that of heretics. “You may think yourself very happy,” replied the emperor, 
with a smile, “that the King of Sweden did not propose to make me a 
Lutheran; for if he had, I do not know what I might have done.” 

The Count de Wratislau, his ambassador with Charles XII. brought to 
Leipsic the treaty in favor of the Silesians, signed with his master’s hand; 
upon which Charles said, he was the emperor’s very good friend. He was 
far from being pleased, however, with the court of Rome which had 
employed all its arts and intrigues, in order to traverse his scheme. He 
looked with the utmost contempt upon the weakness of that court which, 
having one-half of Europe for its irreconcilable enemy, and placing no 
confidence in the other half can support its credit only by the dexterity of its 
negotiations; and he therefore resolved to be revenged on his holiness. He 
told the Count de Wratislau, that the Swedes had formerly subdued Rome, 
and had not degenerated like her. He sent the pope word that he would one 
day re-demand the effects which Queen Christina had left at Rome. It is 
hard to say how far this young conqueror might have carried his resentment 
and his arms, had fortune favored his designs. At that time nothing appeared 
impossible to him. He had even sent several officers privately into Asia and 
Egypt, to take plans of the towns, and to examine into the strength of those 
countries. Certain it is, that if ever prince was able to overturn the empire of 
the Turks and Persians, and from thence pass into Italy, it was Charles XII. 
He was as young as Alexander, as brave, as enterprising, more 
indefatigable, more robust, and more temperate; and the Swedes perhaps 
were better soldiers than the Macedonians. But such projects, which are 
called divine when they succeed, are regarded only as chimeras when they 
prove abortive. 

At last, having removed every difficulty, and accomplished all his 
designs; having humbled the emperor, given laws in the empire, protected 
the Lutheran religion in the midst of the Catholics, dethroned one king, 
crowned another, and rendered himself the terror of all the princes around 
him, he began to prepare for his departure. The pleasures of Saxony, where 
he had remained inactive for a whole year, had not made the least alteration 
in his manner of living. He mounted his horse thrice a day, rose at four in 
the morning, dressed himself with his own hands, drank no wine, sat at 
table only a quarter of an hour, exercised his troops every day, and knew no 
other pleasure than that of making Europe tremble. 


The Swedes were still uncertain whither their king intended to lead them. 
They had only some slight suspicion that he meant to go to Moscow. A few 
days before his departure, he ordered the grand marshal of his household, to 
give him in writing the route from Leipsic — at that word he paused a 
moment, and, lest the marshal should discover his project, he added, with a 
smile — to all the capital cities of Europe. The marshal brought him a list of 
all these routes, at the head of which he placed, in great letters: “The route 
from Leipsic to Stockholm.” The generality of Swedes were extremely 
desirous of returning home; but the king was far from the thoughts of 
carrying them back to their native country. “Marshal,” says he, “I plainly 
see whither you would lead me; but we shall not return to Stockholm so 
soon.” 

The army was already on its march, and was passing by Dresden. 
Charles was at the head of his men, always riding, as usual, two or three 
hundred paces before his guards. All of a sudden he vanished from their 
sight. Some officers advanced at full gallop to see where he was They ran in 
all directions, but could not find him. In a moment the alarm was spread 
over the whole army. The troops were ordered to halt: the generals 
assembled, and were already in the utmost consternation. At last they 
learned from a Saxon, who was passing by, what had become of the king. 

As he was passing so near Dresden, he took it into his head to pay a visit 
to Augustus. He entered the town on horseback, followed by three or four 
general officers. The sentries at the gates asked them their names? Charles 
said his name was Carl, and that he was a bodyguard; and all the rest took 
fictitious names. Count Flemming, seeing them pass through the town, had 
only time to run and inform his master. All that could possibly be done on 
such an occasion immediately presented Itself to the mind of that minister 
who laid it before Augustus. But Charles entered the chamber in his boots, 
before Augustus had time to recover from his surprise. Augustus was then 
sick, and in his nightgown; but dressed himself in a hurry. Charles 
breakfasted with him, as a traveller who comes to take leave of his friend; 
and then expressed his desire of viewing the fortifications. During the short 
time he employed in walking round them, a Livonian who had been 
condemned in Sweden, and now served in the Saxon army, imagining that 
he could never find a more favorable opportunity of obtaining his pardon, 
entreated Augustus to ask it of Charles, being fully convinced that his 
majesty would not refuse so small a favor to a prince from whom he had 


taken a crown, and in whose power he now was. Augustus readily 
undertook the charge. He was then at some distance from the king, and was 
conversing with Hord, a Swedish general. “I believe,” said he, smiling, 
“your master will not refuse me.” 

“You do not know him,” replied General Hord, “he would rather refuse 
you here than anywhere else.” Augustus however did not fail to prefer the 
petition in very pressing terms; and Charles refused it in such a manner as 
to prevent a repetition of the request. After having passed some hours in this 
strange visit, he embraced Augustus, and departed. Upon rejoining his 
army, he found all his generals still in consternation. They told him they had 
determined to besiege Dresden in case his majesty had been detained a 
prisoner. “Right,” said the king, “they durst not.” Next day, upon hearing 
the news that Augustus held an extraordinary council at Dresden: “You 
see,” said Baron Stralheim, “they are deliberating upon what they should 
have done yesterday.” A few days after Renschild, coming to wait upon the 
king, expressed his surprise at this unaccountable visit to Augustus. “I 
confided,” said Charles, “in my good fortune; but I have seen the moment 
that might have proved prejudicial to me. Flemming had no mind that I 
should leave Dresden so soon.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Charles quits Saxony in a victorious manner: Pursues the Czar: Shuts himself up in the Ukraine. His 
losses: His wound: The battle of Poltava: Consequences of that battle: Charles obliged to fly into 
Turkey: His reception in Bessarabia. 


CHARLES at last took leave of Saxony, in September, 1707, followed 
by an army of forty-three thousand men, formerly covered with steel, but 
now shining with gold and silver, and enriched with the spoils of Poland 
and Saxony. Every soldier carried with him fifty crowns in ready money. 
Not only were all the regiments complete, but in every company there were 
several supernumeraries. Besides this army, Count Lowenhaupt, one of his 
best generals, waited for him in Poland with twenty thousand men. He had 
another army of fifteen thousand in Finland; and fresh recruits were coming 
to him from Sweden. With all these forces it was not doubted but that he 
would easily dethrone the czar. 

That ruler was already in Lithuania, endeavoring to reanimate a party 
which Augustus seemed to have abandoned. His troops, divided into several 
bodies, fled on all sides at the first report of the King of Sweden’s approach. 
He himself had enjoined his generals never to wait for the conqueror with 
unequal forces; and he was scrupulously obeyed. 

The King of Sweden, in the midst of his victorious march, received an 
ambassador from the Turks. The ambassador had his audience in Count 
Piper’s quarters: for it was always in that minister’s tent that ceremonies of 
pomp were performed. On these occasions he supported the dignity of his 
master, by an appearance which had in it something magnificent; and the 
king who was always worse lodged, worse served, and more plainly dressed 
than the meanest officer in his army, was wont to say, that his palace was 
Piper’s quarters. The Turkish ambassador presented Charles with a hundred 
Swedish soldiers, who having been taken by the Calmucks and sold in 
Turkey, had been purchased by the Grand Seignior and sent him by that 
emperor as the most acceptable present he could make to his majesty: not 
that the Ottoman pride condescended to pay homage to the glory of Charles 
XII. but because the sultan, the natural enemy of the Russian and German 
emperors, was willing to fortify himself against them by the friendship of 
Sweden and the alliance of Poland. The ambassador complimented 


Stanislaus upon his accession to the throne; so that this king was 
acknowledged by Germany, France, England, Spain, and Turkey. There 
remained only the pope who, before he would acknowledge him, resolved 
to wait till time should have settled on his head that crown of which a 
reverse of fortune might easily deprive it. 

Charles had no sooner given audience to the ambassador of the Ottoman 
Porte, than he went in pursuit of the Muscovites. The Russians, in the 
course of the war, had quitted Poland and returned to it above twenty 
different times. That country, which is open on all sides, and has no places 
of strength to cut off the retreat of an army, gave the Muscovites an 
opportunity of sometimes revisiting the very spot where they had formerly 
been beaten, and even of penetrating as far into the heart of the kingdom as 
the conqueror himself. While Charles remained in Saxony, the czar had 
advanced as far as Leopold, situated at the southern extremity of Poland. 
Charles was then at Grodno in Lithuania, a hundred leagues to the 
northward of Leopold. 

He left Stanislaus in Poland to defend his new kingdom, with the 
assistance of ten thousand Swedes and that of his own subjects, against all 
his enemies, both foreign and domestic. He then put himself at the head of 
his cavalry, and marched amidst frost and snow to Grodno, in the month of 
January, 1708. 

He had already passed the Niemen, about two leagues from the town; 
and the czar as yet knew nothing of his march. Upon the first news of the 
approach of the Swedish army, the czar quits the town by the north gate, 
and Charles enters it by the south. Charles had only six hundred of his 
guards with him; the rest not being able to keep pace with his rapid march. 
The czar fled with above two thousand men, from an apprehension that a 
whole army was entering Grodno. That very day he was informed by a 
Polish deserter that he had abandoned the place to no more than six hundred 
men, and that the main body of the army was still at the distance of five 
leagues. He lost no time: he detached fifteen hundred horse of his own 
troops, in the evening, to surprise the King of Sweden in the town. This 
detachment, under favor of the darkness, arrived undiscovered at the first 
Swedish guard which, though consisting only of thirty men, sustained, for a 
few minutes, the efforts of the whole fifteen hundred. The king, who 
happened to be at the other end of the town, flew to their assistance with the 
rest of his six hundred men; upon which the Russians fled with 


precipitation. In a short time his army arrived, and he then set out in pursuit 
of the enemy. All the corps of the Russian army, dispersed through 
Lithuania, retired hastily into the palatinate of Minsk, near the frontiers of 
Muscovy, where their general rendezvous was appointed. The Swedes, who 
were likewise divided into several bodies, continued to pursue the enemy 
for more than thirty leagues. The fugitives and the pursuers made forced 
marches almost every day, though in the middle of winter. For a long time 
past, all seasons of the year had become indifferent to the Swedes and 
Russians; and the only difference between them now arose from the terror 
of Charles’s arms. 

From Grodno to the Boristhenes eastward, there is nothing but morasses, 
deserts, and immense forests. In the cultivated spots there are no provisions 
to be had, the peasants burying under ground all their grain, and whatever 
else can be preserved in these subterranean receptacles. In order to discover 
these hidden magazines, the earth must be pierced with long poles pointed 
with iron. 

The Muscovites and the Swedes alternately made use of these 
provisions; but they were not always to be found, and even then they were 
not sufficient. 

The King of Sweden, who had foreseen these difficulties, had provided 
biscuit for the subsistence of his army, and nothing could stop him in his 
march. After having traversed the forest of Minsk where he was every 
moment obliged to cut down trees in order to clear the road for his troops 
and baggage, he found himself, on the 25th of June, 1708, on the banks of 
the river Berezina, opposite to Borisof. 

In this place the czar had assembled the best part of his forces, and 
intrenched himself to great advantage. His design was to hinder the Swedes 
from crossing the river. Charles posted some regiments on the banks of the 
Berezina, over against Borisof, as if he meant to attempt a passage in the 
face of the enemy. Meanwhile he leads his army three leagues higher up the 
river, throws a bridge across it, cuts his way through a body of three 
thousand men who defended that pass and, without halting, marches against 
the main body of the enemy. The Russians did not await his approach, but 
decamped and retreated towards the Boristhenes, spoiling all the roads, and 
destroying everything in their way, in order, at least, to retard the progress 
of the Swedes. 


Charles surmounted every obstacle, and still advanced towards the 
Boristhenes. In his way he met with twenty thousand Muscovites, 
intrenched in a place called Hollosin, behind a morass, which could not be 
approached without passing a river. 

Charles did not delay the attack till the rest of his infantry should arrive: 
he plunges into the water at the head of his foot-guards, and crosses the 
river and the morass, the water frequently reaching above his shoulders. 
While he was thus pressing forward to the enemy, he ordered his cavalry to 
go round the morass and take them in flank. The Muscovites, surprised that 
no barrier could defend them, were instantly routed by the king who 
attacked them on foot, and by the Swedish cavalry. 

The horse, having forced their way through the enemy, joined the king in 
the midst of the battle. He then mounted on horseback; but some time after, 
observing in the field a young Swedish gentleman, named Gyllenstiern, for 
whom he had a great regard, wounded and unable to walk, he forced him to 
take his horse, and continued to command on foot at the head of his 
infantry. Of all the battles he had ever fought, this was perhaps the most 
glorious; this was the one in which he encountered the greatest dangers, and 
displayed the most consummate skill and prudence. The memory of it is 
still preserved by a medal, with this inscription on one side: Sylvae, 
paludes, aggeres, hostes victi, and on the other this verse of Lucan: — 
Victrices copias alium laturus in orbem. 

The Russians, chased from all their posts, repassed the Boristhenes, 
which divides Poland from Muscovy. Charles did not give over the pursuit; 
but followed them across the Boristhenes, which he passed at Mohilou, the 
last town of Poland, and which sometimes belongs to the Poles, and 
sometimes to the Russians; a fate common to frontier places. 

The czar thus seeing his empire, where he had lately established the 
polite arts and a nourishing trade, exposed to a war, which, in a short time, 
might overturn all his mighty projects, and perhaps deprive him of his 
crown, began to think seriously of peace; and accordingly ventured to make 
some proposals for that purpose, by means of a Polish gentleman whom he 
sent to the Swedish army. Charles XII. who had not been used to grant 
peace to his enemies, except in their own capitals, replied: “I will treat with 
the czar at Moscow.” When this haughty answer was reported to the czar. 
“My brother Charles,” says he, “always affects to act the Alexander; but, I 
flatter myself, he will not find in me another Darius.” 


From Mohilou, the place where the king passed the Boristhenes, as you 
advance towards the north, along the banks of that river, and always on the 
frontiers of Poland and Muscovy, you meet with the country of Smolensk 
through which lies the great road that leads from Poland to Muscovy. This 
way the czar directed his flight; and the king pursued him by long marches. 
Part of the Russian rear-guard was frequently engaged with the dragoons of 
the Swedish vanguard. The latter had generally the advantage; but they 
weakened themselves even by conquering in these small skirmishes, which 
were never decisive, and in which they always lost a number of men. 

On the 22d of September, 1708, the king attacked, near Smolensk, a 
body of ten thousand horse, and six thousand Calmucks. 

These Calmucks are Tartars, living between the kingdom of Astrakhan, 
which is subject to the czar, and that of Samarkand, belonging to the Usbeg 
Tartars, and the country of Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane. The 
country of the Calmucks extends eastward to the mountains which divide 
the Mogul from the western parts of Asia. Those who inhabit that part of 
the country which borders upon Astrakhan are tributary to the czar who 
pretends to an absolute authority over them; but their vagrant life hinders 
him from making good his claim, and obliges him to treat them in the same 
manner in which the Grand Seignior treats the Arabs, sometimes conniving 
at, and sometimes punishing their robberies. There are always some of these 
Calmucks in the Russian army; and the czar had even reduced them to a 
regular discipline, like the rest of his soldiers. 

The king attacked these troops with only six regiments of horse, and four 
thousand foot; broke their ranks at the first onset, at the head of his 
Ostrogothic regiment, and obliged them to fly. He pursued them through 
rugged and hollow ways, where the Calmucks lay concealed, who soon 
began to show themselves and cut off from the rest of the Swedish army the 
regiment in which the king fought. In an instant the Russians and Calmucks 
surrounded this regiment, and penetrated even to the king. Two aides-de- 
camp who fought near him fell at his feet. The king’s horse was killed under 
him; and as one of his equerries was presenting him with another, both the 
equerry and horse were struck dead upon the spot. Charles fought on foot, 
surrounded by some of his officers who instantly flocked around him. 

Many of them were taken, wounded, or slain, or pushed to a great 
distance from the king by the crowds that assailed them; so that he was left 
at last with no more than five attendants. With his own hand he had killed 


above a dozen of the enemy without receiving a single wound, owing to that 
surprising good fortune which had hitherto attended him, and upon which 
he always relied. At length a colonel, named Dardoff, forced his way 
through the Calmucks, with a single company of his regiment, and arrived 
soon enough to save the king. The rest of the Swedes put the Tartars to the 
sword. The army recovered its ranks; Charles mounted his horse and, 
fatigued as he was, pursued the Russians for two leagues. 

The conqueror was still on the great road to the capital of Muscovy. The 
distance from Smolensk, near which the battle was fought, to Moscow, is 
about a hundred French leagues; and the army began to be in want of 
provisions. The officers earnestly entreated the king to wait till General 
Lowenhaupt, who was coming up with a reinforcement of fifteen thousand 
men, should arrive. The king, who seldom indeed took counsel of any one, 
not only rejected this wholesome advice, but, to the great astonishment of 
all the army, quitted the road to Moscow, and began to march southwards 
towards the Ukraine, the country of the Cossacks, lying between Little 
Tartary, Poland, and Muscovy. This country extends about a hundred French 
leagues from south to north, and almost as many from east to west. It is 
divided into two parts, almost equal, by the Boristhenes, which runs from 
the northwest to the southeast. The chief town is called Bathurin, and is 
situated on the little river Sem. The northern part of the Ukraine is rich and 
well cultivated. The southern, near the forty-eighth degree of latitude, is one 
of the most fertile countries in the world, and yet one of the most desolate. 
Its bad form of government thwarts the blessings which nature exerts 
herself to bestow upon the inhabitants. The people of these cantons neither 
sow nor plant, because the Tartars of Budziac, Precop, and Moldavia, all of 
them freebooters and banditti, would rob them of their harvests. 

Ukraine has always aspired to liberty; but being surrounded by Muscovy, 
the dominions of the Grand Seignior, and Poland, it has been obliged to 
choose a protector, and consequently a master, in one of these three states. 
The Ukranians at first put themselves under the protection of the Poles who 
treated them with great severity. They afterwards submitted to the Russians 
who governed them with despotic sway. They had originally the privilege of 
electing a prince under the name of general; but they were soon deprived of 
that right; and their general was nominated by the court of Moscow. 

The person who then filled that station was a Polish gentleman, named 
Mazeppa, and born in the palatinate of Podolia. He had been brought up as 


a page to John Casimir, and had received some tincture of learning in his 
court. An intrigue which he had had in his youth with the lady of a Polish 
gentleman, having been discovered, the husband caused him to be bound 
stark naked upon a wild horse and let loose in that condition. The horse, 
who had been brought out of Ukraine, returned to his own country, and 
carried Mazeppa along with him, half-dead with hunger and fatigue. Some 
of the country people gave him assistance; and he lived among them for a 
long time, and signalized himself in several expeditions against the Tartars. 
The superiority of his knowledge gained him great respect among the 
Cossacks; and his reputation daily increasing, the czar found it necessary to 
make him prince of Ukraine. 

While he was one day at table with the czar at Moscow, the emperor 
proposed to him to discipline the Cossacks, and to render them more 
dependent. Mazeppa replied that the situation of Ukraine, and the genius of 
the nation, were insuperable obstacles to such a scheme. The czar, who 
began to be overheated with wine, and who had not always the command of 
his passions, called him a traitor, and threatened to have him empaled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to Ukraine, formed the design of a revolt; and the 
execution of it was greatly facilitated by the Swedish army which soon after 
appeared on his frontiers. He resolved to render himself independent, and to 
erect Ukraine and some other ruins of the Russian Empire into a powerful 
kingdom. Brave, enterprising, and indefatigable, though advanced in years, 
he entered into a secret league with the King of Sweden, to hasten the 
downfall of the czar, and to convert it to his own advantage. 

The king appointed the rendezvous near the river Desna. Mazeppa 
promised to meet him there at the head of thirty thousand men, with 
ammunition and provisions, and all his treasures which were immense. The 
Swedish army therefore continued its march on that side, to the great grief 
of all the officers who knew nothing of the king’s treaty with the Cossacks. 
Charles sent orders to LOwenhaupt to bring his troops and provisions with 
all possible despatch into Ukraine where he proposed to pass the winter, so 
that, having once secured that country, he might the more easily conquer 
Muscovy in the ensuing spring; and, in the meantime, he advanced towards 
the river Desna, which falls into the Boristhenes at Kiovia. 

The obstructions they had hitherto found in their march were but trifling, 
in comparison with those found in this new road. They were obliged to 
cross a marshy forest fifty leagues in length. General Lagercron, who 


marched before with five thousand soldiers and pioneers, led the army 
astray to the eastward, thirty leagues from the right road. It was not till after 
a march of four days that the king discovered the mistake. With great 
difficulty they regained the main road; but almost all their artillery and 
wagons were lost, being either stuck fast, or quite sunk in the mud. 

At last, after a march of twelve days, attended with so many vexatious 
and untoward circumstances, during which they had consumed the small 
quantity of biscuit that was left, the army, exhausted by hunger and fatigue 
arrived on the banks of the Desna, in the very spot which Mazeppa had 
marked out as the place of rendezvous; but instead of meeting with that 
prince, they found a body of Muscovites advancing towards the other bank 
of the river. The king was astonished, but resolved immediately to pass the 
Desna and attack the enemy. The banks of the river were so steep that they 
were obliged to let the soldiers down with ropes. They crossed it in their 
usual manner, some on floats which were made in haste, and others by 
swimming. The body of Muscovites which arrived at the same time did not 
exceed eight thousand men; so that it made but little resistance, and this 
obstacle was also surmounted. 

Charles advanced farther into this desolate country, alike uncertain of his 
road and of Mazeppa’s fidelity. That Cossack appeared at last, but rather 
like a fugitive than a powerful ally. The Muscovites had discovered and 
defeated his design; they had fallen upon the Cossacks and cut them to 
pieces. His principal friends being taken sword in hand, had, to the number 
of thirty, been broken upon the wheel; his towns were reduced to ashes; his 
treasures plundered; the provisions he was preparing for the King of 
Sweden seized; and it was with great difficulty that he himself made his 
escape with six thousand men, and some horses laden with gold and silver. 
However he gave the king some hopes that he should be able to assist him 
by his intelligence in that unknown country, and by the affection of all the 
Cossacks who being enraged against the Russians, flocked to the camp and 
supplied the army with provisions. 

Charles hoped that General Lowenhaupt at least would come and repair 
this misfortune. He was to bring with him about fifteen thousand Swedes, 
who were better than a hundred thousand Cossacks, together with 
ammunition and provisions. At length he arrived, in much the same 
condition as Mazeppa. 


He had already passed the Boristhenes above Mohilou, and advanced 
twenty leagues beyond it, on the road to the Ukraine. He was bringing the 
king a convoy of eight thousand wagons, with the money which he had 
levied on his march through Lithuania. As he approached the town of 
Lesno, near the confluence of the rivers Pronia and Sossa, which fall into 
the Boristhenes far below, the czar appeared at the head of nearly forty 
thousand men. 

The Swedish general who had not sixteen thousand all told, scorned to 
shelter himself in a fortified camp. A long train of victories had inspired the 
Swedes with so much confidence that they never informed themselves of 
the number of their enemies, but only of the place where they lay. 
Accordingly, on the seventh of October, 1708, in the afternoon Lowenhaupt 
advanced against them with great resolution. In the first attack the Swedes 
killed fifteen hundred Russians. The czar’s army was thrown into 
confusion, and fled on all sides. The Emperor of Russia saw himself upon 
the point of being entirely defeated. He was sensible that the safety of his 
dominions depended upon the success of this day, and that he would be 
utterly ruined, should Lowenhaupt join the King of Sweden with a 
victorious army. 

The moment he saw his troops begin to flinch, he ran to the rear-guard 
where the Cossacks and Calmucks were posted. “I charge you,” said he to 
them, “to fire upon every one that runs away, and even to kill me, should I 
be so cowardly as to fly.” From thence he returned to the vanguard, and 
rallied his troops in person, assisted by the princes Menzikoff and Gallitsin. 
Lowenhaupt, who had received strict orders to rejoin his master, chose 
rather to continue his march than renew the battle, imagining he had done 
enough to prevent the enemy from pursuing him. 

Next morning, about eleven o’clock, the czar attacked him near a 
morass, and extended his lines with a view to surrounding him. The Swedes 
faced about on all sides; and the battle was maintained for the space of two 
hours with equal courage and obstinacy. The loss of the Muscovites was 
three times greater than that of the Swedes; the former, however, still kept 
their ground, and the victory was left undecided. 

At four in the afternoon General Bayer brought the czar a reinforcement 
of troops. The battle was then renewed for the third time with more fury and 
eagemess than ever, and lasted till night put an end to the combat. At last 
Superior numbers prevailed, the Swedes were broken, routed and driven 


back to their baggage. Lowenhaupt rallied his troops behind the wagons. 
The Swedes were conquered, but disdained to fly. They were still about 
nine thousand in number, and not one Swedish soldier deserted. The general 
drew them up with as much ease as if they had not been vanquished. The 
czar, on the other side, remained all night under arms; and forbade his 
officers, under pain of being cashiered, and his soldiers under pain of death, 
to leave their ranks for the sake of plunder. 

Next morning at daybreak he ordered a fresh assault. LOwenhaupt had 
retired to an advantageous situation, at the distance of a few miles, after 
having spiked part of his cannon, and set fire to his wagons. 

The Muscovites arrived in time to prevent the whole convoy from being 
consumed by the flames. They seized about six thousand wagons which 
they saved. The czar, desirous of completing the defeat of the Swedes, sent 
one of his generals, named Phlug, to attack them for the fifth time. That 
general offered them an honorable capitulation. LOwenhaupt refused it, and 
fought a fifth battle, as bloody as any of the former. Of the nine thousand 
soldiers he had left, he lost about one-half in this action, and the others 
remained unbroken. At last, night coming on, LOwenhaupt, after having 
sustained five battles against forty thousand men, passed the Sossa with 
about five thousand soldiers that remained. The czar lost about ten thousand 
men in these five engagements, in which he had the glory of conquering the 
Swedes, and Lowenhaupt that of disputing the victory for three days, and of 
effecting a retreat, without being obliged to surrender. Thus he arrived in his 
master’s camp with the honor of having made such a noble defence; but 
bringing with him neither ammunition nor an army. 

By these means Charles found himself destitute of provisions, cut off 
from all communication with Poland, and surrounded by enemies, in the 
heart of a country where he had no resource but his own courage. 

In this extremity, the memorable winter of 1709, which was still more 
terrible in those quarters of the world than in France, destroyed part of his 
army. Charles resolved to brave the seasons, as he had done his enemies; 
and ventured to make long marches with his troops during this mortal cold. 
It was in one of these marches that two thousand men fell dead from cold, 
before his eyes. The dragoons had no boots, and the foot soldiers were 
without shoes, and almost without clothes They were forced to make 
stockings of the skins of wild beasts, in the best manner they could. They 
were frequently in want of bread. They were obliged to throw almost all 


their cannon into the marshes and rivers, for want of horses to draw them; 
so that this army, which was once so fortunate, was reduced to twenty-four 
thousand men ready to perish with hunger. They no longer received any 
news from Sweden, nor were able to send any thither. In this condition only 
one officer complained. “What!” said the king to him, “Are you uneasy at 
being so far from your wife? If you are a good soldier, I will lead you to 
such a distance, that you shall hardly be able to receive news from Sweden 
once in three years.” 

The Marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambassador in Sweden, told me, 
that a soldier ventured, in presence of the whole army, to present to the 
king, with an air of complaint, a piece of bread that was black and mouldy, 
made of barley and oats, which was the only food they then had, and of 
which they had not even a sufficient quantity. The king received the bit of 
bread without the least emotion, ate it, and then said coldly to the soldier: 
“Tt is not good, but it may be eaten.” This incident, trifling as it is, if indeed 
anything that increases respect and confidence can be said to be trifling, 
contributed more than all the rest to make the Swedish army support those 
hardships which would have been intolerable under any other general. 

While he was in this situation, he at last received a packet from 
Stockholm, by which he was informed of the death of his sister, the 
Duchess of Holstein who was carried off by the smallpox, in the month of 
December, 1708, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. She was a princess 
as mild and gentle as her brother was imperious in his disposition and 
implacable in his revenge. He had always entertained a great affection for 
her; and was the more afflicted by her death, that now beginning to taste of 
misfortunes himself, he had of course become the more susceptible of 
tender impressions. 

By this packet he was likewise informed, that his people had raised 
money and troops, in obedience to orders; but nothing could reach his 
camp, as between him and Stockholm there were nearly five hundred 
leagues to travel, and an enemy superior in number to encounter. 

The czar, who was as active as the King of Sweden, after having sent 
some fresh troops to the assistance of the confederates in Poland, who under 
the command of General Siniawski, exerted their joint efforts against 
Stanislaus, immediately advanced into the Ukraine in the midst of this 
severe winter, to make head against his Swedish majesty. Then he continued 
to pursue the political scheme he had formed of weakening his enemy by 


petty rencounters, wisely judging that the Swedish army must in the end be 
entirely ruined, as it could not possibly be recruited. The cold must certainly 
have been very severe, as it obliged the two monarchs to agree to a 
suspension of arms. But on the first of February they renewed their military 
operations, in the midst of frost and snow. 

After several slight skirmishes, and some losses, the king perceived in 
the month of April, that he had only eighteen thousand Swedes remaining. 
Mazeppa, the prince of the Cossacks, supplied them with provisions; 
without his assistance the army must have perished from want and hunger. 
At this conjuncture, the czar made proposals to Mazeppa for submitting 
again to his authority. But whether it was that the terrible punishment of the 
wheel, by which his friends had perished, made the Cossack apprehend the 
same danger for himself, or that he was desirous of avenging their death, he 
continued faithful to his new ally. 

Charles, with his eighteen thousand Swedes, had neither laid aside the 
design nor the hope of penetrating to Moscow. Towards the end of May he 
laid siege to Poltava, upon the river Vorskla, at the eastern extremity of the 
Ukraine, and thirty leagues from the Boristhenes. This country is inhabited 
by the Zaporavians, the most remarkable people in the universe. They are a 
collection of ancient Russians, Poles, and Tartars, professing a species of 
Christianity, and exercising a kind of freebooting, somewhat akin to that of 
the buccaneers. They choose a chief, whom they frequently depose or 
strangle. They allow no women to live among them; but they carry off all 
the children for twenty or thirty leagues around, and bring them up in their 
own manner. The summer they always pass in the open fields; in winter 
they shelter themselves in large barns, containing four or five thousand 
men. They fear nothing; they live free; they brave death for the smallest 
booty, with as much intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order to obtain the 
power of bestowing crowns. The czar gave them sixty thousand florins, 
hoping by this means to engage them in his interest. They took his money; 
and, influenced by the powerful eloquence of Mazeppa, declared in favor of 
Charles XII., but their service was of very little consequence, as they think 
it the most egregious folly to fight for anything but plunder. It was no small 
advantage, however, that they were prevented from doing harm. The 
number of their troops was, at most, but about two thousand. One morning 
ten of their chiefs were presented to the king; but it was with great difficulty 
they could be prevailed upon to remain sober, as they commonly begin the 


day by getting drunk. They were brought to the intrenchments, where they 
showed their dexterity in firing with long carbines; for being placed upon 
the mounds, they killed such of the enemy as they picked out at the distance 
of two hundred paces. To these banditti Charles added some thousands of 
Wallachians, whom he had hired from the Kam of Little Tartary; and thus 
laid siege to Poltava, with all these troops of Zaporavians, Cossacks, and 
Wallachians, which joined to his eighteen thousand Swedes, composed an 
army of about thirty thousand men; but an army in a wretched condition, 
and in want of everything. The czar had formed a magazine in Poltava. If 
the king should take it, he would open himself a way to Muscovy; and be 
able at least, amidst the great abundance he would then possess, to await the 
arrival of the succors which he still expected from Sweden, Livonia, 
Pomerania, and Poland. His only resource therefore being in the conquest of 
Poltava, he pressed the siege of it with great vigor. Mazeppa, who carried 
on a correspondence with some of the citizens, assured him that he would 
soon be master of it; and this assurance revived the hopes of the soldiers 
who considered the taking of Poltava as the end of all their miseries. 

The king perceived, from the beginning of the siege, that he had taught 
his enemies the art of war. In spite of all his precautions. Prince Menzikoff 
threw some fresh troops into the town; by which means the garrison was 
rendered almost five thousand strong. 

They made several sallies, and sometimes with success: they likewise 
sprung a mine; but what saved the town from being taken was the approach 
of the czar who was advancing with seventy thousand men. Charles went to 
reconnoitre them on the twenty-seventh of May, which happened to be his 
birthday, and beat one of their detachments; but as he was returning to his 
camp, he received a shot from a carbine, which pierced his boot and 
shattered the bone of his heel. There was not the least alteration observable 
in his countenance, from which it could be suspected that he had received a 
wound. He continued to give his orders with great composure, and after this 
accident remained almost six hours on horseback. One of his domestics 
observing that the sole of the king’s boot was bloody, made haste to call the 
surgeons; and the pain had now become so exquisite, that they were obliged 
to assist him in dismounting, and to carry him to his tent. The surgeons 
examined the wound, and were of opinion that the leg must be cut off, 
which threw the army into the utmost consternation. But one of the 
surgeons, named Neuman, who had more skill and courage than the rest, 


affirmed, that by making deep incisions he could save the king’s leg. “Fall 
to work then presently,” said the king to him: “cut boldly, and fear nothing.” 
He himself held the leg with both his hands, and beheld the incisions that 
were made in it, as if the operation had been performed upon another 
person. 

As they were laying on the dressing, he ordered an assault to be made the 
next morning; but he had hardly given these orders, when he was informed 
that the whole army of the enemy was advancing against him; in 
consequence of which he was obliged to alter his resolution. Charles, 
wounded and incapable of acting, saw himself cooped up between the 
Boristhenes and the river that flows by Poltava, in a desert country, without 
any places of security, or ammunition, in the face of an army which at once 
cut off his retreat, and prevented his being supplied with provisions. In this 
extremity, he did not assemble a council of war as, considering the 
perplexed situation of his affairs, he ought to have done; but on the seventh 
or eighth of July, in the evening, he summoned Field-Marshal Renschild to 
his tent; and without deliberation, or the least discomfiture, ordered him to 
make the necessary dispositions for attacking the czar next day. Renschild 
made no objections, and went to carry his orders into execution. At the door 
of the king’s tent he met Count Piper with whom he had long lived on very 
bad terms, as frequently happens between the minister and the general. 
Piper asked him if he had any news. “No,” said the general coldly, and 
passed on to give his orders. As soon as Count Piper had entered the tent; 
“Has Renschild told you nothing?” said the king: “Nothing,” replied Piper: 
“Well, then,” resumed he, “I tell you that we shall give battle tomorrow.” 
Count Piper was astonished at such a desperate resolution; but well 
knowing that it was impossible to make his master change his mind, he 
expressed his surprise only by his silence, and left Charles to sleep till break 
of day. 

It was on the eighth of July, 1709, that the decisive battle of Poltava was 
fought between the two most famous monarchs that were then in the world. 
Charles XII. illustrious for nine years of victories; Peter Alexiowitz for nine 
years of pains taken to form troops equal to those of Sweden: the one 
glorious for having given away dominions; the other for having civilized his 
own; Charles, fond of dangers, and fighting for glory alone: Alexiowitz 
scorning to fly from danger, and never making war but from interested 
views: the Swedish monarch liberal from an innate greatness of soul; the 


Muscovite never granting favors but in order to serve some particular 
purpose: the former a prince of uncommon sobriety and continence, 
naturally magnanimous, and never cruel but once; the latter having not yet 
worn off the roughness of his education, or the barbarity of his country, as 
much the object of terror to his subjects as of admiration to strangers, and 
too prone to excesses, which even shortened his days. Charles had the title 
of “Invincible,” of which a single moment might deprive him; the 
neighboring nations had already given Peter Alexiowitz the name of 
“Great”; which, as he did not owe it to his victories, he could not forfeit by 
a defeat. 

In order to form a distinct idea of this battle and the place where it was 
fought, we must figure to ourselves Poltava on the north, the camp of the 
King of Sweden on the south, stretching a little towards the east, his 
baggage about a mile behind him, and the river Poltava on the north of the 
town, running from east to west. 

The czar had passed the river about a league from Poltava, towards the 
west, and was beginning to form his camp. 

At break of day the Swedes appeared before the trenches with four iron 
cannons for their whole artillery; the rest were left in the camp, with about 
three thousand men, and four thousand remained with the baggage; so that 
the Swedish army which advanced against the enemy, consisted of about 
one and twenty thousand men, of which about sixteen thousand only were 
regular troops. 

The generals Renschild, Roos, L6wenhaupt, Slipenbak, Horn, Sparre, 
Hamilton, the Prince of Wurtemberg, the king’s relative, and some others 
who had been present at the battle of Xarva, put the subaltern officers in 
mind of that day, when eight thousand Swedes defeated an army of eighty 
thousand Muscovites in their intrenchments. The officers exhorted the 
soldiers by the same motive, and as they advanced they all encouraged one 
another. 

Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his infantry, conducted the 
march. A party of horse advanced by his orders to attack that of the enemy; 
and the battle began with this engagement at half past four in the morning. 
The enemy’s horse was posted towards the west, on the right side of the 
Russian camp. Prince Menzikoff and Count Golovkin had placed them at 
intervals between redoubts lined with cannon. General Slipenbak, at the 
head of the Swedes, rushed upon them. All those who have served in the 


Swedish armies are sensible that it is almost impossible to withstand the 
fury of their first attack. The Muscovite squadrons were broken and routed. 
The czar ran up to rally them in person; his hat was pierced by a musket- 
ball; Menzikoff had three horses killed under him; and the Swedes cried 
out, “Victory.” 

Charles did not doubt that the battle was gained. About midnight he had 
sent General Creuts with five thousand horse or dragoons to take the enemy 
in flank, while he attacked them in front; but as his ill-fortune would have 
it, Creuts mistook his way, and did not make his appearance. The czar, who 
thought he was ruined, had time to rally his cavalry, and in his turn fell 
upon that of the king, which, not being supported by the detachment of 
Creuts was likewise broken. Slipenbak was taken prisoner in this 
engagement. At the same time seventy-two pieces of cannon played from 
the camp upon the cavalry; and the Russian foot opening their lines, 
advanced to attack Charles’s infantry. 

After this the czar detached Prince Menzikoff to go and take post 
between Poltava and the Swedes. Prince Menzikoff executed his master’s 
orders with dexterity and expedition. He not only cut off the communication 
between the Swedish army and the camp before Poltava; but having fallen 
in with a corps de réserve, he surrounded it and cut it to pieces. If 
Menzikoff performed this exploit of his own accord, Russia is indebted to 
him for its preservation; if it was by the orders of the czar, he was an 
adversary worthy of Charles XII. Meanwhile the Russian infantry came out 
of their lines, and advanced into the plain in order of battle. On the other 
hand, the Swedish cavalry rallied within a quarter of a league from the 
enemy; and the king, assisted by Field-Marshal Renschild, made the 
necessary dispositions for a general engagement. 

He ranged the few troops that were left him in two lines, his infantry 
occupying the centre and his cavalry forming the two wings. The czar 
disposed his army in the same manner. He had the advantage of numbers, 
and of seventy-two pieces of cannon, while the Swedes had no more than 
four to oppose him, and began to be in want of powder. 

The Emperor of Muscovy was in the centre of his army, having then only 
the title of major-general, and seemed to obey General Czermetoff. But he 
rode from rank to rank in the character of emperor, mounted on a Turkish 
horse which had been given him as a present by the Grand Seignior, 
animating the captains and soldiers, and promising rewards to them all. 


At nine in the morning the battle was renewed. One of the first 
discharges of the Russian cannon killed the two horses which bore Charles’s 
litter. He caused two others to be put to it immediately. A second discharge 
broke the litter in pieces, and overturned the king. Of twenty-four body- 
guards, who mutually relieved each other in carrying him, one and twenty 
were killed. The Swedes, struck with consternation, began to stagger; and 
the cannon of the enemy continuing to mow them down, the first line fell 
back upon the second, and the second began to fly. In this last action it was 
only a single line of ten thousand Russian infantry that routed the Swedish 
army: so much were matters changed! 

All the Swedish writers allege that the Swedish troops would have 
gained the battle if they had not committed several blunders; but all the 
officers affirm that it was a great blunder to give battle at all, and a greater 
still to shut themselves up in a desert country, against the advice of the most 
prudent generals, in opposition to a warlike enemy three times stronger than 
Charles’s forces, both in number of men and in the many resources from 
which the Swedes were entirely cut off. The remembrance of Narva was the 
chief cause of Charles’s misfortune at Poltava. 

The Prince of Wurtemberg, General Renschild, and several principal 
offcers were already made prisoners; the camp before Poltava was stormed; 
and all was thrown into a confusion which it was impossible to rectify. 
Count Piper, with some officers of the chancery, had left the camp, and 
knew neither what to do nor what had become of the king; but ran about 
from one corner of the field to another. A major, called Bere, offered to 
conduct them to the baggage; but the clouds of dust and smoke which 
covered the plain, and the confusion of mind so natural amidst such a 
desolation, brought them straight to the counterscarp of the town, where 
they were all made prisoners by the garrison. 

The king scored to fly, and yet was unable to defend himself. General 
Poniatowski happened to be near him at that instant. He was a colonel of 
Stanislaus’s Swedish guards, a man of extraordinary merit, and had been 
induced, from his strong attachment to the person of Charles, to follow him 
into the Ukraine, without any post in the army. He was a man who, in all the 
occurrences of life and amidst those dangers when others would at most 
have displayed their courage, always took his measures with despatch, 
prudence and success. He made a sign to two body-guards, who took the 


king under the arm, and placed him on his horse, notwithstanding the 
exquisite pain of his wounds. 

Poniatowski, though he had no command in the army, became on this 
occasion a general through necessity, and drew up five hundred horse near 
the king’s person; some of them guards, others officers, and a few private 
troopers. This body being assembled and animated by the misfortune of 
their prince, forced their way through more than ten Russian regiments, and 
conducted Charles through the midst of the enemy for the space of a league, 
to the baggage of the Swedish army. 

Charles, being closely pursued in his flight, had his horse killed under 
him; and Colonel Gieta, though wounded and weak from loss of blood, 
gave him his. Thus in the course of the flight they twice put this conqueror 
on horseback, though he had not been able to mount a horse during the 
engagement. 

This surprising retreat was of great consequence in such distressful 
circumstances; but he was obliged to fly to a still greater distance. They 
found Count Piper’s coach among the baggage; for the king had never used 
one since he left Stockholm: they put him into this vehicle, and fled towards 
the Boristhenes with great precipitation. The king who, from the time of his 
being set on horseback till his arrival at the baggage, had not spoken a 
single word, at length inquired, what had become of Count Piper. They told 
him he was taken prisoner, with all the officers of the chancery. “And 
General Renschild and the Duke of Wurtemberg?” added the king. “Yes,” 
says Poniatowski. “Prisoners of the Russians!” resumed Charles, shrugging 
his shoulders; “Come then, let us rather go to the Turks.” They could not 
perceive, however, the least mark of dejection in his countenance; and 
whoever had seen him at that time without knowing his situation, would 
never have suspected that he was conquered and wounded. 

While he was getting off, the Russians seized his artillery in the camp 
before Poltava, his baggage, and his military-chest, in which they found six 
millions in specie, the spoils of Poland and Saxony. Nine thousand men, 
partly Swedes and partly Cossacks, were killed in the battle, and about six 
thousand taken prisoners. There still remained about fifteen thousand men, 
including the Swedes, Poles, and Cossacks, who fled towards the 
Boristhenes, under the conduct of General LOwenhaupt. He marched one 
way with these fugitive troops; and the king took another road with some of 
his horse. 


The coach in which he rode broke down by the way, and they again set 
him on horseback: and, to complete his misfortune, he wandered all night in 
a wood where, his courage being no longer able to support his exhausted 
spirits, the pain of his wound becoming more intolerable through fatigue, 
and his horse falling under him through excessive weariness, he lay some 
hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of being surprised every moment by the 
conquerors who were searching for him on all sides. 

At last, on the 9th or 10th of July, at night, he found himself on the banks 
of the Boristhenes. Lowenhaupt had just arrived with the shattered remains 
of the army. It was with an equal mixture of joy and sorrow that the Swedes 
again beheld their king whom they thought to be dead. The enemy was 
approaching. The Swedes had neither a bridge to pass the river, nor time to 
make one, nor powder with which to defend themselves, nor provisions to 
support an army which had eaten nothing for two days. But the remains of 
this army were Swedes, and the conquered king was Charles XII. Most of 
the officers imagined that they were to halt there for the Russians, without 
flinching; and that they would either conquer or die on the banks of the 
Boristhenes. Charles would undoubtedly have taken this resolution, had he 
not been exhausted with weakness. His wound had now come to a 
suppuration, attended with a fever; and it has been remarked that men of the 
greatest intrepidity, when seized with the fever that is common in a 
suppuration, lose that impulse to valor, which, like all other virtues, requires 
the direction of a clear head. 

Charles was no longer himself. This, at least, is what I have been well 
assured of, and what indeed is extremely probable. They carried him along 
like a sick person in a state of insensibility. Happily there was still left a 
sorry calash which by chance they had brought along with them: this they 
put on board of a little boat; and the king and General Mazeppa embarked 
in another. The latter had saved several coffers full of money; but the 
current being rapid, and a violent wind beginning to blow, the Cossack 
threw more than three-fourths of his treasures into the river to lighten the 
boat. Mullern, the king’s chancellor, and Count Poniatowski, a man more 
necessary to the king than ever, on account of his admirable dexterity in 
finding expedients for all difficulties, crossed over in other barks with some 
officers. Three hundred troopers of the king’s guard, and a great number of 
Poles and Cossacks, trusting to the goodness of their horses, ventured to 
pass the river by swimming. Their troop keeping close together, resisted the 


current, and broke the waves; but all those who attempted to pass 
separately, a little below, were carried down by the stream, and sunk in the 
river. Of all the foot who attempted to pass, there was not a single man that 
reached the other side. 

While the shattered remains of the army were in this extremity, Prince 
Menzikoff came up with ten thousand horsemen, having each a foot-soldier 
behind him. The bodies of the Swedes who had died by the way, of their 
wounds, fatigue, and hunger, showed Prince Menzikoff but too plainly the 
road which the fugitive army had taken. The prince sent a trumpeter to the 
Swedish general, to offer him a capitulation. Four general officers were 
presently despatched by Lowenhaupt to receive the commands of the 
conqueror. Before that day, sixteen thousand soldiers of King Charles would 
have attacked the whole forces of the Russian Empire, and would have 
perished to a man rather than surrender. But after the loss of a battle, and a 
flight of two days, deprived of the presence of their prince who was himself 
constrained to fly, the strength of every soldier being exhausted, and their 
courage no longer supported by the least prospect of relief, the love of life 
overcame their natural intrepidity. Colonel Troutfetre alone, observing the 
Muscovites’ approach, began to advance with one Swedish battalion to 
attack them, hoping by this means to induce the rest of the troops to follow 
his example. But Lowenhaupt was obliged to oppose this unavailing ardor. 
The capitulation was settled, and the whole army were made prisoners of 
war. Some soldiers, reduced to despair at the thoughts of falling into the 
hands of the [Muscovites, threw themselves into the Boristhenes. Two 
officers of the regiment commanded by the brave Troutfetre, killed each 
other, and the rest were made slaves. They all filed off in presence of Prince 
Menzikoff, laying their arms at his feet, as thirty thousand Muscovites had 
done nine years before to the King of Sweden, at Narva. But whereas the 
king sent back all the Russians, whom he did not fear, the czar retained the 
Swedes that were taken at Poltava. 

These unhappy creatures were afterwards dispersed through the czar’s 
dominions, particularly in Siberia, a vast province of Great Tartary, which 
extends eastward to the frontiers of the Chinese Empire. In this barbarous 
country, where the use of bread was unknown, the Swedes, who had 
become ingenious through necessity, exercised the trades and employments 
of which they had the least notion. All the distinctions which fortune makes 
among men were there banished. The officer, who could not follow any 


trade, was obliged to cleave and carry wood for the soldier, now turned 
tailor, clothier, joiner, mason, or goldsmith, and who got a subsistence by 
his labor. Some of the officers became painters, and others architects. Some 
of them taught the languages and mathematics. They even established some 
public schools, which in time became so useful and famous, that the citizens 
of Moscow sent their children thither for education. 

Count Piper, the King of Sweden’s first minister, was for a long time 
confined in prison at St. Petersburg. The czar was persuaded, as well as the 
rest of Europe, that this minister had sold his master to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and drawn on Muscovy the arms of Sweden, which might 
have given peace to Europe; for which reason he rendered his confinement 
the more severe. Piper died in Muscovy a few years after, little assisted by 
his own family which lived in opulence at Stockholm, and vainly lamented 
by his sovereign who would never condescend to offer a ransom for his 
minister because he feared the czar would not accept it, as no cartel of 
exchange had ever been settled between them. 

The Emperor of Muscovy, elated with a joy which he took no pains to 
conceal, received upon the field of battle the prisoners whom they brought 
to him in crowds; and asked every moment “Where then is my brother 
Charles?” 

He did the Swedish generals the honor of inviting them to dine with him. 
Among other questions which he put to them, he asked General Renschild 
what might be the number of his master’s troops before the battle? 
Renschild answered that the king always kept the muster-roll himself, and 
would never show it to any one; but that, for his own part, he imagined the 
whole might be about thirty thousand, of which eighteen thousand were 
Swedes, and the rest Cossacks. The czar seemed to be surprised, and asked 
how they durst venture to penetrate into so distant a country, and lay siege 
to Poltava with such a handful of men? “We were not always consulted,” 
replied the Swedish general; “but, like faithful servants, we obeyed our 
master’s orders, without ever presuming to contradict them.” The czar, upon 
receiving this answer, turned to some of his courtiers who were formerly 
suspected of having engaged in a conspiracy against him: “Ah!” says he, 
“see how a king should be served;” and then taking a glass of wine, “To the 
health,” says he, “of my masters in the art of war.” Renschild asked him 
who were the persons he honored with so high a title? “You, gentlemen, the 
Swedish generals,” replied the czar. “Your majesty then,” resumed the 


count, “is very ungrateful to treat your masters with so much severity.” 
After dinner the czar caused their swords to be restored to all the general 
officers, and behaved to them like a prince who had a mind to give his 
subjects a lesson in generosity and politeness, with which he was well 
acquainted. But this prince, who treated the Swedish generals with so much 
humanity, caused all the Cossacks that fell into his hands to be broken upon 
the wheel. 

Thus the Swedish army, which left Saxony in such a triumphant manner, 
was now no more. One-half of them had perished with hunger, and the other 
half were either massacred or made slaves. Charles XII. had lost in one day 
the fruit of nine years’ labor, and of almost a hundred battles. He made his 
escape in a wretched calash, attended by Major-General Hord, who was 
dangerously wounded. The rest of his little troop followed, some on foot, 
some on horseback, and others in wagons, through a desert where neither 
huts, tents, men, beasts, nor roads were to be seen. Everything was wanting, 
even to water itself. It was now the beginning of July; the country lay in the 
forty-seventh degree of latitude; the dry sand of the desert rendered the heat 
of the sun the more insupportable; the horses fell by the way; and the men 
were ready to die of thirst. A muddy brook which they found towards 
evening was the only water they came across; they filled some bottles with 
this water which saved the lives of the king’s little troop. After a march of 
five days, he at last found himself on the banks of the river Hippanis, now 
called Bogh by the barbarians who have spoiled not only the general face, 
but even the very names of those countries which once flourished so nobly 
in the possession of the Greek colonies. This river joins the Boristhenes 
some miles lower, and through it flows into the Black Sea. On the other side 
of the Bogh, towards the south, stands the little town of Oczakou, on the 
frontier of the Turkish Empire. The inhabitants seeing a body of soldiers 
approach, to whose dress and language they were entire strangers, refused 
to carry them over the river, without an order from Mehemet Pasha, 
governor of Oczakou. The king sent an express to the governor, demanding 
a passage; but the Turk not knowing what to do, in a country where one 
false step frequently costs a man his life, durst not venture to take anything 
upon himself, without having first obtained permission of the serasquier of 
the province, who resides at Bender in Bessarabia. While they were waiting 
for this permission, the Russians who had made the king’s army prisoners 
had crossed the Boristhenes, and were approaching to take him also. At last 


the Pasha of Oczakou sent word to the king, that he would furnish him with 
one small boat, to transport himself and two or three of his attendants. In 
this extremity the Swedes took by force what they could not obtain by 
gentle means: some of them went over to the farther side in a small skiff, 
seized on some boats, and brought them to the hither bank of the river. And 
happy was it for them that they did so; for the masters of the Turkish barks, 
fearing they should lose such a favorable opportunity of getting a good 
freight, came in crowds to offer their services. At that instant arrived the 
favorable answer of the serasquier of Bender: and the king had the 
mortification of seeing five hundred of his men seized by the enemy whose 
insulting bravadoes he even heard. The Pasha of Oczakou, by means of an 
interpreter, asked his pardon for the delays which had occasioned the loss of 
these five hundred men, and humbly entreated him not to complain of it to 
the Grand Seignior. Charles promised him that he would not; but at the 
same time gave him a severe reprimand, as if he had been speaking to one 
of his own subjects. 

The commander of Bender who was likewise serasquier, a title which 
answers to that of general, and pasha of the province, which signifies 
governor and intendant, forthwith sent an aga to compliment the king, and 
to offer him a magnificent tent, with provision, baggage, wagons, and all 
the conveniences, officers, and attendants necessary to conduct him to 
Bender in a splendid manner; for it is the custom of the Turks, not only to 
defray the charges of ambassadors to the place of their residence, but 
likewise to supply, with great liberality, the necessities of those princes who 
take refuge among them, during the time of their stay. 


CHAPTER V. 


State of the Ottoman Porte. Charles resides near Bender: His employments: His intrigues at the Porte: 
His Designs. Augustus restored to his throne. The King of Denmark makes a descent upon Sweden. 
All the other dominions of Charles are invaded. The czar enters Moscow in triumph. Affair of Pruth. 
History of the Czarina who from a country-girl became Empress. 


ACHMET III. was at that time emperor of the Turks. He had been placed 
upon the throne in 1703, by a revolution not unlike that which transferred 
the crown of England from James II. to his son-in-law William. Mustapha 
being governed by his mufti, who was hated by all the Turks, provoked the 
whole empire to rise against him. His army, by the assistance of which he 
hoped to punish the malcontents, went over to the rebels. He was seized, 
and deposed in form: and his brother was taken from the seraglio and 
advanced to the throne, almost without spilling a single drop of blood. 
Achmet shut up the deposed sultan in the seraglio at Constantinople, where 
he lived for several years, to the great astonishment of Turkey, which had 
been wont to see the dethronement of her princes always followed by their 
death. 

The new sultan, as the only recompense for a crown which he owed to 
the ministers, to the generals, to the officers of the janissaries, and in a word 
to those who had had any hand in the revolution, put them all to death, one 
after another, for fear they would one day attempt a second revolution. By 
sacrificing so many brave men, he weakened the strength of the nation; but 
established his throne, at least for some years. The next object of his 
attention was to amass riches. He was the first, of the Ottoman race who 
ventured to make a small alteration in the current coin, and to impose new 
taxes; but he was obliged to drop both these enterprises, for fear of an 
insurrection. The rapacity and tyranny of the Grand Seignior are seldom felt 
by any but the officers of the empire, who, whatever they may be in other 
respects, are domestic slaves to the sultan; but the rest of the Mussulmans 
live in profound tranquillity, secure of their liberty, their lives, and fortunes. 

Such was the Turkish emperor to whom the King of Sweden fled for 
refuge. As soon as he set foot on the sultan’s territories, he wrote him a 
letter which bears date the 13th of July, 1709. Several copies of this letter 
were spread abroad, all of which are now held to be spurious; but of all 
those I have seen, there is not one that does not sufficiently mark the natural 


haughtiness of the author, and is more suited to his courage than to his 
condition. The sultan did not return him an answer till towards the end of 
September. The pride of the Ottoman Porte made Charles sensible what a 
mighty difference there was between a Turkish emperor and a king of part 
of Scandinavia, a conquered and fugitive Christian. For the rest, all these 
letters, which kings seldom write themselves, are but vain formalities, 
which serve neither to discover the characters of princes, nor the state of 
their affairs. 

Though Charles XII. was in reality no better than a prisoner honorably 
treated in Turkey, he yet formed the design of arming the Ottoman Empire 
against his enemies. He flattered himself that he would be able to reduce 
Poland under the yoke, and subdue Russia. He had an envoy at 
Constantinople; but the person that served him most effectually in his vast 
projects, was the Count de Poniatowski, who went to Constantinople 
without a commission, and soon rendered himself necessary to the king, 
agreeable to the Porte, and at last dangerous even to the grand viziers. 

One of those who seconded his designs with the greatest activity, was the 
physician Fonseca, a Portuguese Jew, settled at Constantinople, a man of 
knowledge and address, well qualified for the management of business, and 
perhaps the only philosopher of his nation. His profession procured him free 
access to the Ottoman Porte, and frequently gained him the confidence of 
the viziers. With this gentleman I was very well acquainted at Paris; and all 
the particulars I am going to relate were, he assured me, unquestionable 
truths. Count Poniatowski has informed me, both by letters and by word of 
mouth, that he had the address to convey some letters to the sultaness, 
Valide, the mother of the reigning emperor, who had formerly been ill-used 
by her son, but now began to recover her influence in the seraglio. A Jewess 
who was often admitted to this princess, was perpetually recounting to her 
the exploits of the King of Sweden, and charmed her ear by these relations. 
The sultaness, moved by that secret inclination with which most women 
feel themselves inspired in favor of extraordinary men, even without having 
seen them, openly espoused the king’s cause in the seraglio. She called him 
by no other name than that of her lion and she sometimes would say to the 
sultan, her son, “when will you help my lion to devour this czar?” She even 
dispensed with the rules of the seraglio, so far as to write several letters 
with her own hand to Count Poniatowski, in whose custody they are still at 
the time of my writing this history. 


Meanwhile the king was honorably conducted to Bender, through the 
desert that was formerly called the wilderness of the Getee. The Turks took 
care that nothing should be wanting on the road, to render his journey 
agreeable. A great many Poles, Swedes, and Cossacks, who had escaped 
from the Muscovites, came by different ways to increase his train on the 
road. By the time he reached Bender he had eighteen hundred men who 
were all maintained and lodged, as well as their horses, at the expense of the 
Grand Seignior. 

The king chose to encamp near Bender rather than lodge in the town. 
The serasquier Jussuf pasha caused a magnificent tent to be erected for him; 
and tents were likewise provided for all the lords of his retinue. Some time 
after, Charles built a house in this place; the officers followed his example; 
and the soldiers raised barracks; so that his camp insensibly became a little 
town. As the king was not yet cured of his wound, he was obliged to have a 
carious bone extracted from his foot. But as soon as he could mount a horse, 
he resumed his wonted labors, always rising before the sun, tiring three 
horses a day, and exercising his soldiers. By way of amusement, he 
sometimes played at chess; and, as the characters of men are often 
discovered by the most trifling incidents, it may not be improper to observe, 
that he always advanced the king first at that game, and made greater use of 
him than of any of the other men; by which he was always a loser. 

At Bender he had all the necessities of life in great abundance, a felicity 
that seldom falls to the lot of a conquered and fugitive prince; for besides 
the more than sufficient quantity of provisions, and the five hundred crowns 
a day, which he received from the Ottoman munificence, he drew some 
money from France, and borrowed of the merchants at Constantinople. Part 
of this money was employed in forwarding his intrigues in the seraglio, in 
buying the favor of the viziers, or procuring their ruin. The rest he 
squandered with great profusion among his own officers and the janissaries 
who composed his guards at Bender. The dispenser of these acts of 
liberality was Grothusen, his favorite, a man who, contrary to the custom of 
persons in that station, was as fond of giving as his master. He once brought 
him an account of sixty thousand crowns in two lines: Ten thousand crowns 
given to the Swedes and janissaries by the generous orders of his majesty, 
and the rest eaten up by myself: “It is thus,” says the king, “that I would 
have my friends give in their accounts. Mullern makes me read whole pages 
for the sum of ten thousand livres. I like the laconic style of Grothusen 


much better.” One of his old officers, who was suspected of being 
somewhat covetous, complained that his majesty gave all to Grothusen:— 
“IT give money,” replies the king, “to none but those who know how to use 
it.” This generosity frequently reduced him to such a low ebb, that he had 
not wherewithal to give. A better economy in his acts of generosity would 
have been as much to his honor, and more to his interest; but it was the 
failing of this prince to carry all the virtues beyond due bounds. 

Great numbers of strangers went from Constantinople to see him. The 
Turks and the neighboring Tartars came thither in crowds: all respected and 
admired him. His inflexible resolution to abstain from wine, and his 
regularity in assisting twice a day at public prayers, made them say that he 
was a true Mussulman, and inspired them with an ardent desire of marching 
along with him to the conquest of Muscovy. 

During his abode at Bender, which was much longer than he expected, 
he insensibly acquired a taste for reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman of 
the bedchamber to the Duke of Holstein, a young man of an amiable 
character, who possessed that gayety of temper and easy turn of wit, which 
is so agreeable to princes, was the person who engaged him in these literary 
amusements. He had been sent to reside with him at Bender in the character 
of envoy, to take care of the interests of the young Duke of Holstein; and he 
succeeded in his negotiations by his open and agreeable behavior. He had 
read all the best French authors. He persuaded the king to read the tragedies 
of Pierre Corneille, those of Racine, and the works of Despréaux. The king 
had no relish for the satires of the last author, which indeed are far from 
being his best pieces; but he was very fond of his other writings. When he 
read that passage of the eighth satire, where the author treats Alexander as a 
fool and a madman, he tore out the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, “Mithridate” pleased him most, because the 
situation of that monarch who, though vanquished, still breathed vengeance, 
was so familiar to his own. He showed M. Fabricius the passages that struck 
him; but would never read any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a single word 
in French. Nay when he afterwards saw M. Desaleurs, the French 
ambassador at the port, a man of distinguished merit, but acquainted only 
with his mother tongue, he answered him in Latin; and when M. Desaleurs 
protested that he did not understand four words of that language, the king, 
rather than talk French, sent for an interpreter. 


Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at Bender, where he waited 
till a Turkish army should come to his assistance. His envoy presented 
memorials in his name to the grand vizier; and Poniatowski supported them 
with all his interest. This gentleman’s address succeeded in everything; he 
was always dressed in the Turkish fashion, and he had free access to every 
place. The Grand Seignior presented him with a purse of a thousand ducats, 
and the grand vizier said to him, “I will take your king in one hand, and a 
sword in the other; I will lead him to Moscow at the head of two hundred 
thousand men.” The name of this grand vizier was Chourlouli Ali pasha; he 
was the son of a peasant of the village of Chourlou. Such an extraction is 
not reckoned a disgrace among the Turks who have no ranks of nobility, 
neither that which is annexed to certain employments, nor that which 
consists in titles. With them the dignity and importance of a man’s character 
depends entirely upon his personal services. This is a custom which prevails 
in most of the eastern countries; a custom extremely natural and one which 
might be productive of the most beneficial effects, if posts of honor were 
conferred on none but men of merit; but the viziers for the most part are no 
better than the creatures of a black eunuch, or a favorite female slave. 

The first minister soon changed his mind. The king could do nothing but 
negotiate, and the czar could give money, which he distributed with great 
profusion; and he even employed the money of Charles XII. on this 
occasion. The military chest which he took at Poltava furnished him with 
new arms against the vanquished king; and it was no longer the question at 
court, whether war should be made upon the Russians. The interest of the 
czar was all powerful at the Porte, which granted such honors to his envoy 
as the Muscovite ministers had never before enjoyed at Constantinople. 
They allowed him to have a seraglio, that is, a palace in the quarter of the 
Franks, who converse with the foreign ministers. The czar thought he might 
even demand that General Mazeppa should be put into his hands, as Charles 
XII. had caused the unhappy Patkul to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli 
Ali pasha could refuse nothing to a prince who backed his demands with 
millions. Thus that same grand vizier, who had formerly promised in the 
most solemn manner to lead the King of Sweden into Muscovy with two 
hundred thousand men, had the assurance to make him a proposal of 
consenting to sacrifice General Mazeppa. Charles was enraged at this 
demand. It is hard to say how far the vizier might have pushed the affair, 
had not Mazeppa, who was now seventy years of age, died exactly at this 


juncture. The king’s grief and indignation were greatly increased, when he 
understood that Tolstoi who had now become the czar’s ambassador at the 
Porte, was served in public by the Swedes that had been made slaves at 
Poltava, and that the brave soldiers were daily sold in the market at 
Constantinople. Nay, the Russian ambassador made no scruple of declaring 
openly, that the Mussulman troops at Bender were placed there rather with a 
view to secure the king’s person, than to do him any honor. 

Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and vanquished by the czar’s 
money in Turkey, as he had been by his arms in the Ukraine, saw himself 
deceived and despised by the Porte, and almost a prisoner among the 
Tartars. His attendants began to despair. He alone remained firm, and never 
appeared in the least dejected. Convinced that the sultan was ignorant of the 
intrigues of Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he resolved to acquaint him 
with them; and Poniatowski undertook the execution of this hazardous 
enterprise. The Grand Seignior goes every Friday to the mosque, 
surrounded by his solaks, a kind of guard, whose turbans are adorned with 
such high feathers as to conceal the sultan from the view of the people. 
When any one has a petition to present to the Grand Seignior, he endeavors 
to mingle with the guards, and holds the petition aloft. Sometimes the sultan 
condescends to receive it himself; but for the most part he orders an aga to 
take charge of it, and upon his return from the mosque causes the petition to 
be laid before him. There is no fear of any one’s daring to importune him 
with useless memorials and trifling petitions, inasmuch as they write less at 
Constantinople in a whole year than they do at Paris in one day. There is 
still less danger of any memorials being presented against the ministers, to 
whom he commonly sends them unread. Poniatowski had no other way of 
conveying the King of Sweden’s complaint to the Grand Seignior. He drew 
up a heavy charge against the grand vizier. M. de Feriol, who was then the 
French ambassador, and who gave me an account of the whole affair, had 
the memorial translated into the Turkish tongue. A Greek was hired to 
present it: this Greek mingling with the guards of the Grand Seignior, held 
the paper so high for such a long time, and made so much noise, that the 
sultan observed him and took the memorial himself. 

This method of presenting memorials to the sultan against his viziers was 
frequently employed. 

A Swede, called Leloing, gave in another petition a few days after. Thus 
in the Turkish Empire Charles XII. was reduced to the necessity of using 


the same expedients as an oppressed subject. 

Some days after this, the sultan sent the King of Sweden, as the only 
answer to his complaints, five and twenty Arabian horses, one of which had 
carried his highness and was covered with a saddle and housing enriched 
with precious stones, with stirrups of massy gold. This present was 
accompanied by an obliging letter, but conceived in general terms such as 
gave reason to suspect that the minister had done nothing without the 
sultan’s consent. Chourlouli, too, who was a perfect master of the art of 
dissimulation, sent the king five very curious horses. But Charles, with a 
lofty air, said to the person that brought them: “Go back to your master, and 
tell him that I don’t receive presents from my enemies.” 

Poniatowski, having already ventured to present a petition against the 
grand vizier, next formed the bold design of deposing him. Understanding 
that the vizier was disagreeable to the sultaness mother, and that he was 
hated by Kislar Aga, the chief of the black eunuchs, and by the aga of the 
janissaries, he prompted them all three to speak against him. It was 
something very surprising to see a Christian, a Pole, and uncommissioned 
agent of the King of Sweden, who had taken refuge among the Turks, 
caballing almost openly at the Porte against a viceroy of the Ottoman 
Empire who, at the same time, was both an able minister and a favorite of 
his master. Poniatowski could never have succeeded, and the bare attempt 
would have cost him his life, had not a power superior to all those that 
operated in his favor given a finishing stroke to the fortune of the grand 
vizier Chourlouli. 

The sultan had a young favorite, who afterwards governed the Ottoman 
Empire, and was killed in Hungary in 1716, at the battle of Peterwardein, 
which Prince Eugene of Savoy gained over the Turks. His name was 
Coumourgi Ali pasha; his birth was much the same as that of Chourlouli; 
being the son of a coal-heaver, as Coumourgi imports, Coumour in the 
Turkish tongue signifying coal. The emperor, Achmet II., uncle of Achmet 
Ill. having met Coumourgi, while yet an infant, in a littlke wood near 
Adrianople, was struck with his extraordinary beauty, and caused him to be 
conducted to the seraglio. Mustapha, the eldest son and successor of 
Mahomet, was very fond of him; and Achmet III. made him his favorite. He 
had then no other place but that of selictar-aga, or sword-bearer to the 
crown. His extreme youth did not allow him to make any open pretensions 
to the post of grand vizier, and yet he had the ambition to aspire to it. The 


Swedish faction could never draw this favorite over to their side. He had 
never been a friend to Charles, or to any other Christian prince, or their 
ministers; but on this occasion he served King Charles XII. without 
intending to do so. He joined with the sultaness, Valide, and the great 
officers of the Porte, to hasten the ruin of Chourlouli who was equally hated 
by them all. This old minister, who had served his master for a long time, 
and with great fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and the intrigues 
of a foreigner. He was stripped of his dignity and riches. His wife, who was 
the daughter of the late sultan, Mustapha, was taken from him; and he was 
banished to Kaffa, formerly called Feodosia, in Crim Tartary. The bull, that 
is to say, the seal of the empire, was given to Numan Couprougli, grandson 
to the great Couprougli, who took Crete. This new vizier was, what ill- 
informed Christians can hardly believe it possible for a Turk to be, a man of 
incorruptible virtue, a scrupulous observer of the law, and one who 
frequently opposed the rigid rules of justice to the wayward will of the 
sultan. He could not endure to hear of a war against Muscovy, which he 
considered as unjust and unnecessary; but the same attachment to his law, 
that prevented his making war upon the czar, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, made him observe the rights of hospitality towards the King of 
Sweden, “The law forbids you,” he would say to his master, “to attack the 
czar, who has done you no injury; but it commands you to succor the King 
of Sweden, who is an unfortunate prince in your dominions.” He sent his 
majesty eight hundred purses (every purse containing five hundred crowns) 
and advised him to return peaceably to his own dominions. Either through 
the territories of the Emperor of Germany, or in some of the French vessels 
which then lay in the harbor of Constantinople, and which M. de Feriol, the 
French ambassador at the Porte, offered to Charles to conduct him to 
Marseilles. Count Poniatowski carried on his negotiations with greater 
activity than ever, and acquired a superiority with the incorruptible vizier, 
which the gold of the Muscovites was unable to counterbalance. The 
Russian faction thought it would be their wisest course to poison such a 
dangerous negotiator. They gained one of his domestics, who was to give 
him the poison in a dish of coffee; but the crime was discovered before it 
was carried into execution. The poison was found in the hands of the 
domestic, contained in a small vial, which was carried to the Grand 
Seignior. The poisoner was tried in a full divan, and condemned to the 


galleys; the justice of the Turks never inflicting death for those crimes that 
have not been perpetrated. 

Charles, who could not be persuaded but that, sooner or later, he would 
be able to engage the Turkish Empire in a war against Muscovy, rejected 
every proposal that was made for his peaceable return home. He was 
continually representing to the Turks the formidable power of that same 
czar, whom he had so long despised. His emissaries were perpetually 
insinuating that Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himself master of the 
navigation of the Black Sea; and that after having subdued the Cossacks, he 
would carry his arms into Crim Tartary. Sometimes these representations 
aroused the Porte, at others the Russian ministers destroyed all their effect. 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon the caprice of viziers, and 
while he was alternately receiving favors and affronts from a foreign power, 
presenting petitions to the sultan, and subsisting upon his bounty in a desert, 
all his enemies, awakened from their former lethargy, invaded his 
dominions. 

The battle of Poltava was the first signal for a revolution in Poland. 
Augustus returned to that country, protesting against his abdication and the 
peace of Altranstadt, and publicly accusing Charles XII., whom he no 
longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He imprisoned Fingsten and Imhof 
his plenipotentiaries, who had signed his abdication, as if in so doing they 
had exceeded their orders and betrayed their master. His Saxon troops, 
which had been the pretext of his dethronement, conducted him back to 
Warsaw, accompanied by most of the Polish palatines, who having formerly 
sworn fidelity to him, had afterwards done the same to Stanislaus, and had 
now come to do it again to Augustus. Siniawski himself rejoined his party, 
and laying aside the ambitious hopes of raising himself to the royal dignity, 
was content to remain grand-general of the crown. Flemming, his first 
minister, who had been obliged to leave Saxony, for fear of being delivered 
with Patkul, now contributed by his address to bring back to his master’s 
interest a great part of the Polish nobility. 

The pope absolved the people from the oath of allegiance which they had 
taken to Stanislaus. This step of the holy father, seasonably taken, and 
supported by the forces of Augustus, was of considerable weight. It 
strengthened the credit of the court of Rome in Poland, the natives of which 
had no inclination at that time to dispute with the sovereign pontiffs their 
chimerical right of interfering in the temporal concerns of princes. Every 


one was ready to submit anew to the authority of Augustus, and willingly 
received an absolution which, however useless in itself, the nuncio took 
care to represent as absolutely necessary. 

The power of Charles and the grandeur of Sweden, were now drawing 
towards their last period. Over ten crowned heads had long beheld with fear 
and envy the Swedish power extending itself far beyond its natural bounds, 
on the other side of the Baltic Sea, from the Danube to the Elbe. The fall of 
Charles, and his absence, revived the interested views, and rekindled the 
jealousies of all these princes, which had for a long time been kept asleep 
by treaties, and by their inability to break them. 

The czar, who was more powerful than all of them put together, 
improving his late victory, took Viborg, and all Carelia, overran Finland, 
laid siege to Riga, and sent a body of forces into Poland to aid Augustus in 
recovering his throne. The czar was at that time what Charles had been 
formerly, the arbiter of Poland and the North; but all his measures were 
directed to the promotion of his own interest: whereas Charles had never 
been prompted by any other motives than those of revenge and glory. The 
Swedish monarch had succored his allies and crushed his enemies, without 
reaping any fruit from his victories. The czar behaving more like a prince, 
and less like a hero, would assist the King of Poland, only on condition that 
Livonia should be ceded to him; and that that province, for which Augustus 
had kindled the war. should remain forever in the possession of the 
Muscovites. 

The King of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Travendal, as Augustus 
had that of Altranstadt, began to entertain thoughts of making himself 
master of the duchies of Holstein and Bremen, to which he renewed his 
pretensions. The King of Prussia had ancient claims upon Swedish 
Pomerania, which he now resolved to revive. The Duke of Mecklenburg 
was vexed to see that the Swedes were still in possession of Wismar, the 
finest town in the duchy. This prince was to marry a niece of the Russian 
emperor; and the czar wanted only a pretext for establishing himself in 
Germany, after the example of the Swedes. George, Elector of Hanover, was 
likewise desirous of enriching himself with Charles’s spoils. The Bishop of 
Miinster, too, would have been willing enough to avail himself of some of 
his claims, had he been able to support them. 

Above twelve or thirteen thousand Swedes defended Pomerania, and the 
other countries which Charles possessed in Germany; and it was there that 


the war was most likely to begin. This storm alarmed the emperor and his 
allies. It is a law of the empire, that whoever invades one of its provinces 
shall be reputed an enemy to the whole Germanic body. 

But there was a still greater difficulty. All these princes, except the czar, 
were then united against Louis XIV. whose power, for a long time, had been 
as formidable to the empire as that of Charles. 

At the beginning of this century, Germany found itself hard pressed from 
south to north by the armies of France and Sweden. The French had passed 
the Danube, and the Swedes the Oder, and had their forces, victorious as 
they then were, been joined together, the empire would have been utterly 
undone. But the same fatality that ruined Sweden had likewise humbled 
France. Sweden, however, had still some resources left; and Louis XIV. 
carried on the war with vigor, though without success. Should Pomerania 
and the duchy of Bremen become the theatre of the war, it was to be feared 
that the empire would suffer, and that being weakened on that side, it would 
be less able to withstand the arms of Louis XIV. To prevent this danger, the 
emperor, the princes of the empire, Anne, Queen of England, and the 
States-General of the United Provinces concluded at The Hague, about the 
end of the year 1709, one of the most singular treaties that ever was signed. 

It was stipulated by these powers, that the war against the Swedes should 
not be in Pomerania, nor in any of the German provinces; and that the 
enemies of Charles XII. should be at liberty to attack him anywhere else. 
Even the czar and the King of Poland acceded to this treaty, in which they 
caused to be inserted an article as extraordinary as the treaty itself, viz.: that 
the twelve thousand Swedes who were in Pomerania should not be allowed 
to leave it in order to defend their other provinces. 

To secure the execution of the treaty, and to maintain this imaginary 
neutrality, it was proposed to assemble an army, which should encamp on 
the banks of the Oder. An unheard of novelty surely: to levy an army in 
order to prevent a war! Nay, the very princes who were to pay the army, 
were most of them concerned to commence the war which they thus 
affected to prevent. The treaty imported that the army should be composed 
of the troops of the emperor, of the King of Prussia, of the Elector of 
Hanover, of the Landgrave of Hesse, and of the Bishop of Miinster. 

The issue of this project was such as might naturally have been expected; 
it was not carried into execution. The princes who were to have furnished 
their contingents for completing the army, contributed nothing. There were 


not two regiments formed. Everybody talked of a neutrality, but nobody 
observed it; and the princes of the North, who had any quarrel with the 
King of Sweden, were left at full liberty to dispute with each other the 
spoils of that prince. 

During these transactions, the czar having quartered his troops in 
Lithuania, and given orders for pushing the siege of Riga, returned to 
Moscow to show his people a sight as new as anything he had hitherto done 
in the kingdom. This was a triumph of nearly the same nature as that of the 
ancient Romans. He made his entry into Moscow on the first of January, 
1710, under seven triumphant arches erected in the streets, and adorned 
with everything which the climate could furnish, or which a flourishing 
commerce (rendered such by his care) could import. The procession began 
with a regiment of guards, followed by the pieces of artillery taken from the 
Swedes at Lesno and Poltava, each of which was drawn by eight horses 
covered with scarlet housings hanging down to the ground. Next came the 
standards, kettledrums, and colors won at these two battles, carried by the 
officers and soldiers who had taken them. All these spoils were followed by 
the finest troops of the czar. After they had filed by, there appeared in a 
chariot, made on purpose, the litter of Charles XII. found in the field of 
battle at Poltava, all shattered with two cannon-shot. Behind the litter 
marched all the prisoners two by two, among whom was Count Piper, first 
minister of Sweden, the famous Marshal Renschild, the Count de 
Lowenhaupt, the generals Slipenbak, Stackelberg, and Hamilton, and all the 
officers who were afterwards dispersed through Great Russia. Immediately 
after these appeared the czar himself, mounted on the same horse which he 
rode at the battle of Poltava: a little after him came the generals who had 
had a share in the success of the day. Next followed a regiment of guards; 
and the whole was closed by the wagons loaded with the Swedish 
ammunition. 

This grand procession was accompanied with the ringing of all the bells 
in Moscow and the sound of drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite 
number of musical instruments which played in concert, together with the 
volleys of two hundred pieces of cannon, amidst the acclamations of five 
hundred thousand men who, at every stop the czar made in this triumphal 
entry, cried out; “Long live the emperor, our father.” 

This dazzling exhibition augmented the people’s veneration for his 
person, and perhaps made him appear greater in their eyes than all the solid 


advantages they had derived from his labors. Meanwhile he continued the 
blockade of Riga; and the generals made themselves masters of the rest of 
Livonia and part of Finland. At the same time the King of Denmark came 
with his whole fleet to make a descent upon Sweden, where he landed 
seventeen thousand men, and left them under the command of the Count de 
Reventlau. 

Sweden was, at that time, governed by a regency, composed of some 
senators who were appointed by the king before he left Stockholm. The 
body of the senate, imagining that the government rightfully belonged to 
them, became jealous of the regency: and the state suffered by these 
divisions. But, when after the battle of Poltava, the first news was brought 
to Stockholm that the king was in Bender, at the mercy of the Turks and 
Tartars, and that the Danes had invaded Schonen, and taken the town of 
Helsingborg, all their jealousies immediately vanished, and they bent their 
whole attention towards the preservation of the kingdom. Sweden was now 
drained, in a great measure, of regular troops; for though Charles had 
always made his great expeditions at the head of small armies, yet the 
innumerable battles he had fought in the space of nine years, the necessity 
he was under of continually recruiting his forces and maintaining his 
garrisons, and the standing army he was constantly obliged to keep in 
Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen, and Verden; all these 
particulars had cost Sweden, during the course of the war, above two 
hundred and fifty thousand men; so that there were not eight thousand of 
the veteran troops remaining which, together with the newly raised militia, 
were the only resources to which Sweden had to trust for the defence of her 
territories. 

The nation is naturally warlike; and all subjects insensibly imbibe the 
spirit of their sovereign. From one end of the country to the other nothing 
was talked of but the prodigious achievements of Charles and his generals, 
and of the old regiments they commanded at the Duna, at Narva, Klissow, 
Pultusk, and Hollosin. Hence the very lowest of the Swedes were fired with 
a spirit of emulation and glory; and this heroic impulse was greatly 
augmented by their affection for their king, their pity for his misfortunes, 
and their implacable hatred to the Danes. In several other countries the 
peasants are slaves, or treated as such; but here they compose a part of the 
State, are considered as citizens and, in consequence, are capable of more 


exalted sentiments; so that this newly raised militia became, in a short time, 
the best troops of the North. 

General Stenbock, by order of the regency, put himself at the head of 
eight thousand of the veteran troops, and about twelve thousand of this new 
militia, to go in pursuit of the Danes who ravaged all the country about 
Helsingborg, and had already extorted contributions from some of the more 
inland provinces. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to give regimental clothes to the 
new militia. Most of these boors came in their flaxen frocks, having pistols 
tied to their girdles, with cords. Stenbock, at the head of this strange army, 
overtook the Danes about three leagues from Helsingborg on the 10th of 
March, 1710. He had designed to give his troops a few days’ rest, to raise 
intrenchments, and to allow his new soldiers sufficient time to habituate 
themselves to the sight of the enemy; but all the peasants were called out for 
battle the very day on which they arrived. 

I have been assured by some of the officers who were present, that they 
Saw almost every individual soldier foaming with rage and choler; so great 
is the national hatred of the Swedes to the Danes. Stenbock availed himself 
of this ardor of spirit which, in the day of battle, is of as much consequence 
as military discipline. He attacked the Danes; and there one might have seen 
a thing, of which, perhaps, the whole history of mankind cannot furnish 
above two similar examples; the newly raised militia, in their first assault, 
equalled the intrepidity of veteran soldiers. Two regiments of these 
undisciplined peasants cut to pieces the regiment of the King of Denmark’s 
guards, of which there remained alive only ten men. 

The Danes, being entirely routed, retired under the cannon of 
Helsingborg. The passage from Sweden to Zealand is so short, that the King 
of Denmark received the news of the defeat of his army in Sweden the same 
day on which it happened; and sent his fleet to bring off the shattered 
remains of his army. The Danes quitted Sweden with precipitation five days 
after the battle; but unable to carry off their horses, and unwilling to leave 
them to the enemy, they killed them all in the suburbs of Helsingborg, and 
set fire to their provisions, burning their corn and baggage, and leaving in 
Helsingborg four thousand wounded, the greater part of whom died of the 
infection occasioned by so many dead horses, and for want of provisions, of 
which even their countrymen deprived them, in order to prevent the Swedes 
from enjoying any share of it. 


Meanwhile, the peasants of Dalecarlia having heard, in the heart of their 
forests, that their king was a prisoner among the Turks, sent a deputation to 
the regency of Stockholm, and offered to go at their own expense, to the 
number of twenty thousand men, to rescue their master from the hands of 
his enemies. This proposal which was better calculated to express their 
courage and loyalty than to produce any real advantage was received with 
pleasure, though it was not accepted; and the senators took care to acquaint 
the king with it at the same time that they sent him a circumstantial account 
of the battle of Helsingborg. 

Charles received this agreeable news in his camp near Bender, in July, 
1710. And another event that happened soon after contributed still more to 
strengthen his hopes. 

The grand vizier, Couprougli, who opposed all his designs, was 
dismissed from his office, after having filled it for two months. The little 
court of Charles XII. and those who still adhered to him in Poland, gave out 
that Charles made and unmade the viziers, and governed the Turkish 
Empire from his retreat at Bender. But he had no hand in the disgrace of 
that favorite. The rigid probity of the vizier was said to have been the sole 
cause of his fall. His predecessor had paid the janissaries not out of the 
imperial treasury, but with the money which he procured by extortion. 
Couprougli paid them out of the treasury. Aclimet reproached him with 
preferring the interest of the subjects to that of the emperor: “Your 
predecessors,” said he, “well knew how to find other means of paying my 
troops.” 

“Tf,” replied the grand vizier, “he had the art of enriching your highness 
by rapine, it is an art of which I am proud to say I am entirely ignorant.” 

The profound secrecy that prevails in the seraglio seldom allows such 
particulars to transpire to the public; but this fact was published along with 
Couprougli’s disgrace. The vizier’s boldness did not cost him his head 
because true virtue is sometimes respected even while it displeases. He was 
permitted to retire to the island of Negropont. These particulars I learned 
from the letters of M. Bru, my relation, first druggist at the Ottoman Porte, 
and I have retold them in order to display the true spirit of that government. 

After this the Grand Seignior recalled from Aleppo Baltagi Mehemet, 
Pasha of Syria, who had been grand vizier before Chourlouli. The baltagis 
of the seraglio so called from balta, which signifies an axe, are slaves 
employed to cut wood for the use of the princes of the Ottoman blood, and 


the sultanas. This vizier had been a baltagi in his vouth, and had ever since 
retained the name of that office, according to the custom of the Turks who 
are not ashamed to take the name of their first profession, or of that of their 
father, or even of the place of their birth. 

While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the seraglio, he was so happy as 
to render some little services to Prince Achmet who was then a prisoner of 
State in the reign of his brother Mustapha. The princes of the Ottoman blood 
are allowed to keep for their pleasure a few women who are past the age of 
child-bearing, (and that age arrives very early in Turkey) but still agreeable 
enough to please. As soon as Achmet became sultan, he gave one of these 
female slaves, for whom he had had a great affection, in marriage to Baltagi 
Mehemet. This woman by her intrigues made her husband grand vizier; 
another intrigue displaced him; and a third made him grand vizier again. 

When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of the empire, he found the 
party of the King of Sweden prevailing in the seraglio. The sultaness, 
Valide, Ali Coumourgi, the Grand Seignior’s favorite, the kislar aga, chief 
of the black eunuchs, and the aga of the janissaries were all for a war 
against the czar: the sultan was fixed in the same resolution; and the first 
order he gave the grand vizier was to go and attack the Muscovites with two 
hundred thousand men. Mehemet had never made a campaign; yet he was 
not an idiot, as the Swedes who were dissatisfied with his conduct affected 
to represent him. Upon receiving from the Grand Seignior a sabre, adorned 
with precious stones, he addressed him in the following terms: “Your 
highness knows that I was brought up to handle an axe and cleave wood, 
not to wield a sword and command your armies. Nevertheless, I will 
endeavor to serve you to the best of my power; but should I fail of success, 
remember I have entreated you beforehand not to impute the blame to me.” 
The sultan assured him he might depend upon his friendship and the vizier 
prepared to carry his orders into execution. 

The first step of the Ottoman Porte was to imprison the Russian 
ambassador in the castle of the Seven Towers. It is the custom of the Turks 
to begin by arresting the ministers of those princes against whom they 
declare war. Strict observers of hospitality in everything else, in this they 
violate the most sacred law of nations. This injustice, however, they commit 
under the pretext of equity, believing themselves, or, at least, desirous of 
making others believe, that they never undertake any but just wars because 
they are consecrated by the approbation of their mufti. Upon this principle 


they take up arms, as they imagine, to chastise the violators of treaties; and 
think they have a right to punish the ambassadors of those kings with whom 
they are at enmity, as being accomplices in the treachery of their masters. 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they affect to entertain for Christian 
princes, and their ambassadors, the latter of whom they commonly consider 
in no other light than as the consuls of merchants. 

The han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the kam, received orders to hold 
himself in readiness with forty thousand Tartars. This prince is sovereign of 
Nagai, Budziack, part of Circassia, and all Crim Tartary, a province 
anciently known by the name of Tauric Chersonese, into which the Greeks 
carried their arms and commerce, and founded powerful cities; and into 
which, in after times, the Genoese penetrated, when they were masters of 
the trade of Europe. In this country are to be seen the ruins of some Greek 
cities, and some monuments of the Genoese, which still subsist in the midst 
of desolation and barbarity. 

The kam is called emperor by his own subjects; but with this grand title, 
he is nevertheless, the slave of the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which 
the kams have sprung, and the right they pretend to have to the empire of 
the Turks, upon the failure of the Grand Seignior’s race, render their family 
respectable, and their persons formidable even to the sultan himself. It is for 
this reason that the Grand Seignior dares not venture to destroy the race of 
the kams of Tartary; though indeed he seldom allows any of these princes to 
live to a great age. Their conduct is closely inspected by the neighboring 
pashas: their dominions are surrounded by janissaries; their inclinations 
thwarted by the grand viziers: and their designs always suspected. If the 
Tartars complain of the kam, the Porte deposes him under that pretext. If he 
is too popular, it is still a higher crime for which he suffers a more severe 
punishment. Thus almost all of them are driven from sovereign power into 
exile, and end their days at Rhodes, which is commonly their prison and 
their grave. 

The Tartars, their subjects, are the most thievish people on earth, and, 
what is hardly to be credited, are, at the same time, the most hospitable. 
They will go fifty leagues from home to attack a caravan, or pillage a town; 
and yet when any stranger happens to travel through their country, he is not 
only received, lodged, and maintained everywhere, but through whatever 
places he passes, the inhabitants dispute with each other the honor of having 
him for their guest; and the master of the house, his wife, and daughters, are 


ambitious to serve him. This inviolable regard for hospitality they have 
derived from their ancestors, the Scythians; and they still preserve it, 
because the small number of strangers that travel among them, and the low 
price of all sorts of provisions, render the practice of such a virtue noways 
burdensome. 

When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction with the Ottoman army, they 
are maintained by the Grand Seignior, but the booty they get is their only 
pay; and hence it is that they are better fitted for plundering than fighting. 

The kam, won over to the King of Sweden’s interest by presents and 
promises, at first obtained leave to make the general rendezvous of the 
troops at Bender, and even under the eye of Charles XII. in order the more 
effectually to convince that monarch, that the war was undertaken solely for 
his sake. 

The new vizier, Baltagi Mehemct, who did not lie under the same 
circumstances, would not flatter a foreign prince so highly. He changed the 
order and Adrianople was the place fixed for the rendezvous of this great 
army. It is always in the vast and fertile plains of Adrianople that the Turks 
assemble their armies when they are going to make war upon the Christians: 
there the troops that arrive from Asia and Africa repose and refresh 
themselves for a few weeks; but the grand vizier, in order to anticipate the 
preparations of the czar, allowed the army but three days’ rest, and then 
marched to the Danube, from whence he advanced into Bessarabia. 

The Turkish troops nowadays are not nearly so formidable as they were 
in ancient times, when they conquered so many kingdoms in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe — when, by their great strength of body, their valor, and 
numbers, they triumphed over enemies less robust and worse disciplined 
than themselves. But now that the Christians are more expert in the art of 
war, they seldom fail to beat the Turks in a pitched battle, and even with 
unequal numbers. If the Ottoman Empire has made some conquests in latter 
times, it has only been over the republic of Venice, esteemed more wise 
than warlike, defended by strangers, and little succored by the Christian 
princes who are perpetually at variance among themselves. 

The janissaries and spahis always attack in a confused and disorderly 
manner: they are incapable of obeying the commands of their general, or of 
recovering their ranks. Their cavalry which, considering the goodness and 
fleetness of ‘their horses, ought to be excellent, is unable to sustain the 
shock of the German cavalry. Their infantry cannot, even to this day make 


use of fixed bayonets effectually. Add to this the fact that the Turks have 
not had an able general since the time of Couprougli, who conquered the 
isle of Crete. In this instance a slave brought up in the indolence and silence 
of a seraglio, made a vizier through interest, and a general against his will, 
was leading a raw, undisciplined army against Russian troops hardened by 
twelve campaigns, and proud of having conquered the Swedes. 

The czar, judging from appearances, was sure to vanquish Baltagi 
Mehemet; but was guilty of the same fault, regarding the Turks, which the 
King of Sweden had committed with reference to him: he despised his 
enemy too much. Upon the first news of the Turkish preparations, he left 
Moscow, and, having given orders for turning the siege of Riga into a 
blockade, assembled a body of eighty thousand men on the frontiers of 
Poland. With this army he took the road through Moldavia and Wallachia, 
formerly the country of the Daci, but now inhabited by Greek Christians, 
who are tributaries to the Grand Seignior. 

Moldavia was, at that time, governed by Prince Cantemir, a Grecian by 
birth, and who united in his person the talents of the ancient Greeks, the 
knowledge of letters and of arms. He was supposed to have sprung from the 
famous Timur, known by the name of Tamerlane. This extraction appeared 
more honorable than a Greek origin and the reality of the descent is proved 
by the name of the conqueror. Timur, it is said, resembles Temir: the title of 
Can, which Timur possessed before he conquered Asia, is included in the 
word Cantemir: therefore Prince Cantemir is descended from Tamerlane. 
Such are the foundations of most genealogies! 

From whatever family Cantemir sprung, he owed all his fortune to the 
Ottoman Porte. Hardly had he received the investiture of his principality, 
when he betrayed his benefactor the Turkish emperor to the czar, from 
whom he expected greater advantages. He fondly imagined that the 
conqueror of Charles XII. would easily triumph over a vizier of so little 
reputation, who had never made a campaign, and who had chosen for his 
kiaia, or lieutenant, the superintendent of the customs in Turkey. He did not 
doubt but that his subjects would readily follow his standard, as the Greek 
patriarchs encouraged him in his revolt. The czar, therefore, having made a 
secret treaty with this prince, and received him into his army, advanced 
farther into the country; and in June, 1711, arrived on the northern banks of 
the river Hierase, now Pruth, near Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. 


As soon as the grand vizier heard that Peter Alexiowitz was advancing 
on that side, he immediately decamped, and following the course of the 
Danube, resolved to cross the river on a bridge of boats, near a town called 
Saccia, at the same place where Darius formerly built the bridge that long 
went by his name. The Turkish army proceeded with so much expedition 
that it soon came in sight of the Muscovites, the river Pruth being between 
them. 

The czar, sure of the Prince of Moldavia, never dreamed that the 
Moldavians would fail him. But it frequently happens that the interest of the 
prince and that of the subjects are extremely different. The Moldavians 
liked the Turkish government, which is never fatal to any but the grandees, 
and affects a great lenity and mildness to its tributary states. They dreaded 
the Christians, and especially the Muscovites who had always treated them 
with inhumanity. They carried all their provisions to the Ottoman army. 

Those who had engaged to furnish the Russians with provisions, carried 
out with the grand vizier that contract which they had made with the czar. 
The Wallachians, who border upon the Moldavians, discovered the same 
attachment to the Turks, so much had the remembrance of the Russian 
cruelty alienated all their affections. 

The czar thus balked of his hopes, which perhaps he had too rashly 
entertained, saw his army on a sudden destitute of forage and provisions. 
The soldiers deserted in troops; and the army was soon reduced to less than 
thirty thousand men, ready to perish with hunger. The czar experienced the 
same misfortunes upon the banks of the Pruth, in having delivered himself 
up to Cantemir, that Charles XII. had done at Poltava, in relying upon 
Mazeppa. The Turks meanwhile passed the river, hemmed in the Russians, 
and formed an intrenched camp before them. It is somewhat surprising that 
the czar did not dispute the passage of the river, or, at least, repair this error 
by attacking the Turks immediately after the passage, instead of giving 
them time to destroy his army by hunger and fatigue. It would seem, indeed, 
that Peter did everything in this campaign to hasten his own ruin. He found 
himself without provisions; the river Pruth behind him; a hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks before him; while forty thousand Tartars were continually 
harassing his army on the right and left. In this extremity, he made no 
scruple of acknowledging in public that he was at least reduced to as bad a 
condition as his brother Charles had been at Poltava. 


Count Poniatowski, an indefatigable agent of the King of Sweden, was in 
the grand vizier’s army, together with some Poles and Swedes, all of whom 
considered the ruin of the czar as inevitable. 

As soon as Poniatowski saw that the armies must inevitably come to an 
engagement, he sent an express to the King of Sweden, who immediately 
set out from Bender, accompanied by forty officers, anticipating the mighty 
pleasure he should have in fighting the Emperor of Muscovy. After many 
losses, and several marches in which he suffered severely, the czar was 
driven back to the Pruth, without any other defence than a chevaux-de-frise, 
and a few wagons. A part of the janissaries and spahis attacked his army in 
this disadvantageous situation; but their attack was disorderly, and the 
Russians defended themselves with a firmness and resolution which nothing 
but despair and the presence of their prince could inspire. 

The Turks were twice repulsed. Next day M. Poniatowski advised the 
grand vizier to starve the Russian army, which being in want of everything, 
would, together with its emperor, be obliged, in a day’s time, to surrender at 
discretion. 

The czar, since that time, has more than once acknowledged that, in the 
whole course of his life, he never felt anything so exquisitely tormenting as 
the perturbation of mind in which he passed that night. He resolved in his 
thoughts all that he had been doing for so many years to promote the glory 
and happiness of his country. He reflected that so many grand undertakings, 
which had always been interrupted by wars, were now, perhaps, going to 
perish with him, before they were fully accomplished. And he plainly 
perceived, that he must either be destroyed by famine, or attack about a 
hundred and eighty thousand men with feeble and dispirited troops, 
diminished one-half in their number, the cavalry almost entirely 
dismounted, and the infantry exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 

He sent for General Czermetoff in the evening, and, without the least 
hesitation, or even so much as asking any one’s advice, ordered him to have 
everything in readiness next morning for attacking the Turks with fixed 
bayonets. 

He likewise gave express orders that all the baggage should be burnt, and 
that no officer should keep above one wagon so that, in case of a defeat, the 
enemy might not obtain the booty they expected. 

Having settled with the general everything relating to the battle, he 
retired to his tent, oppressed with grief, and racked with convulsions, a 


disease which often attacked him, and always recurred with redoubled 
violence when he was under any perturbation of mind. He gave peremptory 
orders that no one should presume, under any pretext whatsoever, to enter 
his tent in the night; not choosing to receive any remonstrances against a 
resolution which, however desperate, was absolutely necessary, and still 
less that anyone should be a witness of the melancholy condition in which 
he was. 

Meanwhile the greatest part of the baggage was burnt, according to his 
orders. All the army followed the example, though with much reluctance; 
and several buried their most valuable effects in the earth. The general 
officers were already giving orders for the march, and endeavoring to 
inspire the army with that courage which they did not possess. The soldiers, 
exhausted with hunger and fatigue, advanced without spirit and without 
hope. The women, with whom the army was but too much crowded, set up 
the most lamentable shrieks and cries, which contributed still more to 
enervate the men; and next morning every one expected death or slavery, as 
the only alternative. This picture is by no means exaggerated: it agrees 
exactly with the accounts that were given by some officers who served in 
the army. 

There was at that time, in the Russian camp, a woman as extraordinary, 
perhaps, as the czar himself. As yet she was known only by the name of 
Catherine. Her mother was a poor countrywoman, called Erb-Magden, of 
the village of Ringen in Esthonia, a province where the people held by 
villenage, and which was then subject to the Swedes. She never knew her 
father but was baptized by the name of Martha. The vicar of the parish, out 
of pure charity, brought her up to the age of fourteen; after which she went 
to service at Marienburg, and hired herself to a Lutheran minister of that 
country, called Gluck. 

In 1702, being then eighteen years of age, she married a Swedish 
dragoon. The day immediately succeeding her marriage, a party of the 
Swedish troops having been defeated by the Muscovites, the dragoon, who 
was in the action, disappeared, and was never heard of more; but whether or 
not he was taken prisoner, his wife could never learn, nor indeed from that 
time could she ever procure the least intelligence about him. 

A few days after, being made a prisoner herself by General Baur, she 
entered into his service, and afterwards into that of Marshal Czermetoff, by 
whom she was given to Menzikoff, a man who experienced the greatest 


vicissitudes of fortune, having, from a pastry-cook’s boy, been raised to the 
rank of a general and a prince, and at last stripped of everything and 
banished into Siberia where he ended his days in misery and despair. 

The first time the emperor saw her was one evening as he was at supper 
with Prince Menzikoff, and he instantly fell in love with her. He married her 
privately in 1707: not seduced into this step by the artifices of the woman, 
but because he found her possessed of a strength and firmness of mind 
capable of seconding his schemes, and even of continuing them after his 
death. He had long before divorced his first wife Ottokesa, the daughter of a 
boyard, who was accused of opposing the alterations which he was 
introducing into his dominions. This crime, in the eyes of the czar, was the 
most heinous of all others. He would have nobody in his family whose 
thoughts did not exactly correspond with his. The czar imagined he could 
discern in Catherine the qualities of a sovereign, though she had none of the 
virtues of her sex. For her sake he disdained and broke through the 
prejudices that would have fettered a man of ordinary capacity. He caused 
her to be crowned empress. The same talents which made her the wife of 
Peter Alexiowitz, procured her the empire after the death of her husband; 
and Europe has beheld with surprise a woman who could neither read nor 
write, compensating the want of education, and the weakness of her sex, by 
her invincible courage and resolution, and filling with glory the throne of a 
legislator. 

When she married the czar, she renounced the Lutheran religion, in 
which she had been born, and embraced that of Muscovy. She was 
rebaptized, according to the rules of the Russian church, and instead of 
Martha, she took the name of Catherine, by which she was ever after 
known. This woman, being at the camp at Pruth, held a council with the 
general officers and the vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, while the czar was in 
his tent. 

The result of their deliberations was that they must necessarily sue to the 
Turks for a peace, and endeavor to persuade the czar to agree to such a 
measure. The vice-chancellor wrote a letter to the grand vizier in his 
master’s name. This letter the czarina carried to the emperor’s tent, 
notwithstanding his prohibition: and having with tears and entreaties 
prevailed upon him to sign it, she forthwith collected all her jewels, money, 
and most valuable effects, together with what money she could borrow from 
the general officers, and having by these means made up a considerable 


present, she sent it, with the czar’s letter, to Osman Aga, lieutenant of the 
grand vizier. Baltagi Mehemet replied with the lofty air of a vizier and a 
conqueror, ‘‘Let the czar send me his prime minister, and I shall then 
consider what is to be done.” The vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, immediately 
repaired to the Turkish camp, with some presents which he publicly offered 
to the grand vizier, sufficient to show him that they stood in need of his 
clemency, but too inconsiderable to corrupt his integrity. 

The vizier at first demanded that the czar, with his whole army, should 
surrender at discretion. The vice-chancellor replied that his master was 
going to attack him in a quarter of an hour, and that the Russians would 
perish to a man rather than submit to such dishonorable conditions. 
Schaffirof’s application was strongly seconded by the remonstrances of 
Osman. 

Baltagi Mehemet was no warrior: he saw that the janissaries had been 
repulsed the day before: so that Osman easily prevailed upon him not to risk 
such certain advantages upon the fate of a battle. He accordingly granted a 
suspension of arms for six hours, in which time the terms of the treaty 
might be fully settled. 

During the parley, there happened a trifling incident, which shows 
plainly that the Turks often keep their word with a more scrupulous 
exactness than we imagine. Two Italian gentlemen, relations of M. Brillo, 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of grenadiers in the czar’s service, having 
gone to some distance in quest of forage, were taken prisoners by some 
Tartars who brought them to the camp and offered to sell them to an officer 
of the janissaries. The Turk enraged at their presumption in having thus 
violated the truce, arrested the Tartars, and carried them himself before the 
grand vizier, together with the two prisoners. 

The vizier sent back the two gentlemen to the czar’s camp, and ordered 
the Tartars, who had been chiefly concerned in carrying them off, to be 
beheaded. 

Meanwhile the Kam of Tartary opposed the conclusion of the treaty, 
which would deprive him of all hopes of plunder; and Poniatowski 
seconded the kam with the strongest arguments. But Osman carried his 
point against the importunity of the Tartar, and the insinuations of 
Poniatowski. 

The vizier thought that by concluding an advantageous peace he should 
sufficiently consult the honor and interest of his master. He insisted that the 


Russians should restore Azov, burn the galleys which lay in that harbor, 
demolish the important citadels built upon the Palus Meotis, and deliver all 
the cannon and ammunition of these fortresses into the hands of the Grand 
Seignior; that the czar should withdraw his troops from Poland, give no 
further disturbance to the few Cossacks that were under the protection of 
the Poles, nor to those who were subject to the Turks; and that for the future 
he should pay the Tartars an annual subsidy of forty thousand sequins; an 
odious tribute long since imposed, but from which the czar had delivered 
his country. 

At last the treaty was going to be signed, without so much as making 
mention of the King of Sweden. All that Poniatowski could obtain of the 
vizier was to insert an article, by which the czar bound himself not to 
incommode the king in his return. And what is very remarkable, it was 
stipulated in this article, that the czar and Charles should make peace if they 
thought proper, and could agree upon the terms. 

On these conditions the czar was permitted to retire with his army, 
cannon, artillery, colors, and baggage. The Turks supplied him with 
provisions, and he had plenty of everything in his camp two hours after the 
signing of the treaty, which was begun, concluded, and signed the 21st of 
July, 1711. 

Just as the czar, now extricated from this terrible dilemma, was marching 
off with drums beating and colors flying, the King of Sweden arrived 
impatient for the fight, and happy in the thoughts of having his enemy in his 
power. He had ridden post above fifty leagues from Bender to Jassy. He 
arrived the very moment that the Russians were beginning to retire in peace 
but he could not penetrate the Turkish camp, without passing the Pruth by a 
bridge, three leagues distant. Charles XII. who never did anything like other 
men, swam across the river, at the hazard of being drowned, and traversed 
the Russian camp at the risk of being taken. At length he reached the 
Turkish army, and alighted at the tent of Poniatowski, who informed me of 
all these particulars, both by letter and by word of mouth. The count came 
to him with a sorrowful countenance, and told him that he had lost an 
opportunity which perhaps he would never be able to recover. 

The king, inflamed with resentment, went straightway to the tent of the 
grand visier, and with a stern air, reproached him with the treaty he had 
made. “I have a right,” says the grand vizier, with calm aspect, “to make 
either peace or war.” 


“But,” adds the king, “have you not the whole Russian army in your 
power?” 

“Our law commands us,” replies the vizier, with great gravity, “to grant 
peace to our enemies, when they implore our mercy.” 

“And does it command you,” resumes the king in a passion, “to make a 
bad treaty, when you may impose what laws you please? Had you not a fair 
opportunity, if you would have embraced it, of leading the czar a prisoner to 
Constantinople?” 

The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied very coldly: “And who would 
have governed his empire in his absence? It is not proper that all kings 
should leave their dominions.” Charles made no other answer than by a 
smile of indignation. He then threw himself down upon a sofa, and eyeing 
the vizier with an air of contempt and resentment, stretched out his leg, and 
entangling his spur in the Turk’s robe purposely tore it: after which he rose, 
remounted his horse, and with a sorrowful heart returned to Bender. 
Poniatowski continued some time longer with the grand vizier, to try if he 
could not prevail upon him by more gentle means to extort greater 
concessions from the czar; but the hour of prayer having come, the Turk, 
without answering a single word, went to wash and attend divine service. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Intrigues at the Porte. The Kam of Tartary and the Pasha of Bender endeavor to force Charles to 
depart. He defends himself with forty domestics against the whole army. He is taken, and treated as a 
prisoner. 


THE FORTUNE of the King of Sweden, now so different from what it 
had formerly been, harassed him even in the most trifling circumstances. 
On his return, he found his little camp at Bender, and all his apartment 
overflowed by the waters of the Dneister. He retired to the distance of a few 
miles, near the village of Varnitza; and, as if he had had a secret foreboding 
of what was to befall him, he there built a large house of stone, capable, on 
occasion, of sustaining an assault for a few hours. He even furnished it in a 
magnificent manner, contrary to his usual custom, in order the more 
effectually to command the respect of the Turks. 

He likewise built two other houses, one for his chancery, and the other 
for his favorite Grothusen, who kept a table at the king’s expense. While 
Charles was thus employed in building near Bender, as if he had intended 
always to remain in Turkey, Baltagi Mehemet, dreading more than ever the 
intrigues and complaints of this prince at the Porte, had sent the resident of 
the Emperor of Germany to Vienna to demand a free passage for the King 
of Sweden through the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria. The 
envoy, in the space of three weeks, brought back a promise from the 
imperial regency, importing that they would pay Charles XII. all due 
honors, and conduct him safely into Pomerania. 

Application was made to the regency of Vienna, because Charles, the 
Emperor of Germany who had succeeded Joseph, was then in Spain 
disputing the crown of that kingdom with Philip V. While the German 
envoy was executing this commission at Vienna, the grand vizier sent three 
pashas to acquaint the King of Sweden, that he must quit the Turkish 
dominions. 

The king, being previously apprised of the orders with which they were 
charged, caused intimation to be given them, that if they presumed to make 
him any proposals contrary to his honor, or to the respect that was due to his 
character, he would forthwith have them all strung up on a gallows. The 
Pasha of Thessalonica, who delivered the message, disguised the harshness 


of the commission, under the most respectful terms. Charles put an end to 
the audience, without deigning to give them an answer. His chancellor, 
Mullern, who staid with the three pashas, briefly explained to them his 
master’s refusal, which indeed they had sufficiently understood by his 
profound silence. 

The grand vizier was not to be diverted from his purpose; he ordered 
Pasha Ismael, the new Serasquier of Bender, to threaten the king with the 
sultan’s indignation, if he did not immediately come to a resolution. This 
serasquier was a man of a mild temper and engaging address which had 
gained him the good will of Charles, and the friendship of all the Swedes. 
The king entered into a conference with him; but it was only to tell him that 
he would not depart till Achmet had granted him two favors; the 
punishment of his grand vizier, and a hundred thousand men to conduct him 
back to Poland. 

Baltagi Mehemet was sensible that Charles remained in Turkey only to 
ruin him. He therefore took care to place guards on all the roads from 
Bender to Constantinople, to intercept the king’s letters. He did more; he 
retrenched his “Thaim,” that is to say, the provision which the Porte allows 
those princes to whom she grants an asylum. That of the King of Sweden 
was immense, consisting of five hundred crowns a day in money, and a 
profusion of everything necessary to maintain a court in splendor and 
affluence. 

As soon as the king was informed that the vizier had presumed to 
retrench his allowance, he turned to the steward of his household and said, 
“Hitherto you have only had two tables, I command you to have four for the 
future.” 

The officers of Charles XII. had been used to find nothing impossible 
which their master ordered; at present, however, they had neither money nor 
provisions. They were forced to borrow at twenty, thirty, and forty per cent, 
of the officers, domestics, and janissaries who were growing rich by the 
king’s profusion. M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holstein, Jeffreys, the English 
minister, and their secretaries and friends, gave all that they had. The king, 
with his usual stateliness, and without any concern about the morrow, lived 
on these presents, which could not have sufficed him long. It was necessary 
to elude the vigilance of the guards, and to send privately to Constantinople 
to borrow money of the European merchants. But everybody refused to lend 
a king who seemed to have put himself out of a condition of ever being able 


to repay them. One English merchant alone, called Cook, ventured to lend 
him about forty thousand crowns, content to lose that sum if the King of 
Sweden should happen to die. This money was brought to the king’s little 
camp, just as they began to be in want of everything, and even to give over 
all hopes of any further relief. 

During this interval, M. Poniatowski wrote, even from the camp of the 
grand vizier, an account of the campaign at Pruth, in which he accused 
Baltagi Mehemet of perfidy and cowardice. An old janissary, provoked at 
the vizier’s weakness, and gained moreover by Poniatowski’s liberality, 
undertook the delivery of the letter; and having obtained leave, presented it 
with his own hand to the sultan. 

A few days after, Poniatowski left the camp, and repaired to the Porte to 
form cabals, as usual, against the grand vizier. 

Everything favored his project. The czar, being now at liberty, was in no 
haste to perform his engagements. The keys of Azov were not yet come: the 
grand vizier was answerable for them, and justly dreading the indignation of 
his master, durst not venture to appear in his presence. 

At that time the seraglio was filled more than ever with intrigues and 
factions. These cabals, which prevail in all courts, and which in ours 
commonly end in the dismissal, or, at most, in the banishment of the 
minister, never fail at Constantinople to occasion the loss of more than one 
head. The present plot proved fatal to the old vizier Chourlouli, and to 
Osman, the lieutenant of Baltagi Mehemet, who had been the principal 
author of the peace of Pruth, and had afterwards obtained a considerable 
post at the Porte. Among Osman’s treasures were found the Czarina’s ring 
and twenty thousand pieces of gold of Saxon and Russian coin; a plain 
proof that money alone had extricated the czar from his dangerous situation, 
and ruined the fortunes of Charles. The vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, was 
banished to the isle of Lemnos, where he died three years after. The sultan 
did not seize his effects, either at his banishment or his death. He was far 
from being rich; and his poverty was a sufficient vindication of his 
character. 

This grand vizier was succeeded by Jussuf, or Joseph, whose fortune was 
as singular as that of his predecessors. Born on the frontiers of Muscovy, 
and taken prisoner at six years of age, with his family, he had been sold to a 
janissary. He was long a servant in the seraglio, and at last became the 
second person in the empire where he had been a slave; but he was only the 


shadow of a minister. The young selictar, Ali Coumourgi, raised him to that 
slippery post in hopes of one day filling it himself; and Jussuf, his creature, 
had nothing to do but to set the seals of the empire to whatever the favorite 
desired. From the very beginning of this vizier’s ministry, the politics of the 
Ottoman court seemed to undergo a total alteration. The czar’s 
plenipotentiaries, who resided at Constantinople, either as ministers or 
hostages, were treated with greater civility than ever. The grand vizier 
confirmed with them the peace of Pruth: but what mortified the King of 
Sweden more than all the rest was, to hear that the secret alliance made with 
the czar at Constantinople, was brought about by the mediation of the 
English and Dutch ambassadors. 

Constantinople, from the time of Charles’s retreat to Bender, had become 
what Rome had often been, the centre of the negotiations of Christendom. 
Count Desaleurs, the French ambassador at the Porte, supported the 
interests of Charles and Stanislaus: the Emperor of Germany’s minister 
opposed them; and the factions of Sweden and Muscovy clashed, as those 
of France and Spain have long-done at the court of Rome. 

England and Holland seemed to be neutral, but were not so in reality. 
The new trade which the czar had opened at St. Petersburg attracted the 
attention of these two commercial nations. 

The English and the Dutch will always side with that prince who favors 
their trade the most: there were many advantages to be derived from a 
connection with the czar; and therefore it is no wonder that the ministers of 
England and Holland should serve him privately at the Porte. One of the 
conditions of this new alliance was that Charles should be immediately 
obliged to quit the Turkish dominions, whether it was that the czar hoped to 
seize him on the road, or that he thought him less formidable in his own 
kingdom than in Turkey where he was always on the point of arming the 
Ottoman troops against the Russian Empire. 

Charles was perpetually soliciting the Porte to send him back through 
Poland with a numerous army. The divan was resolved to send him back 
with a simple guard of seven or eight thousand men, not as a king whom 
they meant to assist, but as a guest of whom they wanted to get rid. For this 
purpose the sultan Achmet, wrote him the following letter: 

“Most powerful among the kings that adore Jesus, redresser of wrongs 
and injuries in the ports and republics of the South and North, shining in 


majesty, lover of honor and glory, and of our sublime Porte, Charles, King 
of Sweden, whose enterprises may God crown with success. 

“As soon as the most illustrious Achmet, formerly Chiaoux Pachi, shall 
have the honor to deliver you this letter, adorned with our imperial seal, be 
persuaded and convinced of the truth of our intentions therein contained, 
viz., that though we had proposed once more to march our ever victorious 
army against the czar; yet that prince, in order to avoid the just resentment 
which we had conceived at his delaying to execute the treaty concluded on 
the banks of the Pruth, and afterwards renewed at our sublime Porte, having 
surrendered into our hands the castle and city of Azov, and endeavored by 
the mediation of the English and Dutch ambassadors, our ancient allies, to 
cultivate a lasting peace with us, we have granted his request, and delivered 
to his plenipotentiaries, who remain with us as hostages, our imperial 
ratification, after having received his from their hands. 

“We have given to the most honorable and valiant Delvet Gherai, Kam 
of Budziack, Grim Tartary, Nagay, and Circassia, and to our most sage 
counsellor and noble Serasquier of Bender, Ismael, (whose magnificence 
and wisdom may God preserve and increase) our inviolable and salutary 
orders for your return through Poland, according to your first intention, 
which has again been represented to us in your name. You must, therefore, 
prepare to set out next winter under the protection of providence, and with 
an honorable guard, in order to return to your own territories, taking care to 
pass through those of Poland in a friendly manner. 

“Whatever is necessary for your journey shall be furnished you by my 
sublime Porte as well in money as in men, horses, and wagons. Above all 
things, we advise and exhort you to give the most distinct and express 
orders to all the Swedes, and other persons in your retinue, to commit no 
outrage, nor to be guilty of any action that may tend either directly or 
indirectly to break this peace and alliance. 

“By these means you will preserve our good-will, of which we shall 
endeavor to give you as great and as frequent proofs as we shall have 
opportunities. The troops designed to attend you shall receive orders 
agreeable to our imperial intentions. 


“Given at our sublime Porte of Constantinople, the fourteenth of the 
moon Rebyul Eurech, 
1214 (which answers to the nineteenth of April, 1712).” 


This letter did not deprive the King of Sweden of all hopes. He wrote to 
the sultan, that he should ever retain a grateful remembrance of the favors 
his highness had bestowed upon him; but that he believed the sultan was too 
just to send him back with the simple guard of a flying camp, into a country 
that still swarmed with the czar’s troops. And indeed the Emperor of 
Russia, notwithstanding the first article of the treaty of Pruth, by which he 
was obliged to withdraw all his troops from Poland, had sent fresh ones into 
that kingdom; and it is somewhat surprising that the Grand Seignior should 
be ignorant of this particular. 

The bad policy of the Porte, in being so much guided by the motives of 
vanity as to allow Christian princes to have ambassadors at Constantinople, 
without ever sending a single agent to any Christian court, gives the latter 
an opportunity of discovering, and sometimes of directing the most secret 
resolutions of the sultan, and keeps the divan in profound ignorance of what 
passes in the Christian world. 

The sultan, shut up in his seraglio among his women and eunuchs, can 
only see with the eyes of his grand vizier. That minister, as inaccessible as 
his master, his time wholly engrossed with the intrigues of his seraglio, and 
having no foreign correspondence, is commonly deceived himself, or else 
deceives the sultan, who deposes or causes him to be strangled for the first 
offence, in order to choose another minister as ignorant or as perfidious, 
who behaves like his predecessors, and soon shares the same fate. 

So great, for the most part, is the inactivity and supine negligence of this 
court, that were the Christian princes to combine against it, their fleets 
might be at the Dardanelles, and their land forces at the gates of Adrianople, 
before the Turks would think of taking any measures for their defence; but 
their jarring interests which must ever divide the Christian world, will 
preserve the Turks from a fate to which they seem at present exposed, by 
their want of policy, and by their ignorance of the art of war, both by sea 
and land. 

So little was Achmet acquainted with what passed in Poland, that he sent 
an aga to inquire whether, in reality, the czar’s troops were still in that 
country. The aga was accompanied by two secretaries of the King of 
Sweden, who understood the Turkish language and were to serve as 
evidences against him, in case he should give in a false report. 


The aga saw the Russian forces with his own eyes, and informed the 
sultan of every particular. Achmet, fired with indignation, was going to 
strangle the grand vizier; but the favorite, who protected him, and who 
thought he should have further occasion for him, obtained his pardon, and 
supported him some time longer in the ministry. 

The cause of the Russians was openly espoused by the vizier, and 
secretly favored by Ali Coumourgi who had changed sides. But the sultan 
was so provoked, the infraction of the treaty was so manifest, and the 
janissaries who often make the ministers, the favorites, and even the sultans 
tremble, called out for war with so much importunity, that no one in the 
seraglio durst offer a more moderate proposal. 

The Grand Seignior immediately committed to the Seven Towers the 
Russian ambassadors who were already as much accustomed to go to prison 
as to an audience. War was declared afresh against the czar, the horses’ tails 
were displayed, and orders were given to all the pashas to assemble an army 
of two hundred thousand men. The sultan himself quitted Constantinople, 
and fixed his court at Adrianople, that he might be so much nearer to the 
seat of the war. 

Meanwhile a solemn embassy, sent to the Grand Seignior by Augustus 
and the republic of Poland, was upon the road to Adrianople. The palatine 
of Massovia was at the head of this embassy with a retinue of above three 
hundred persons. 

All the members of the embassy were seized and imprisoned in one of 
the suburbs of the city. Never was the King of Sweden’s party more highly 
flattered than on this occasion; and yet these great preparations were 
rendered abortive, and all their hopes were again disappointed. 

If we may believe a public minister, a man of sagacity and penetration, 
who then resided at Constantinople, young Coumourgi had already formed 
other designs than that of disputing a desert country with the czar, by a war, 
the event of which must have been so uncertain. He had resolved to strip the 
Venetians of Peloponnesus, now called the Morea, and to make himself 
master of Hungary. 

These grand projects he proposed to carry into execution as soon as he 
should have attained the post of prime vizier, from which he was still 
excluded on account of his youth. In this view it was more to his advantage 
to be the ally than the enemy of the czar. It was neither his interest nor his 
inclination to keep the King of Sweden any longer; and much less to arm 


the Turkish Empire in his favor. He not only resolved to dismiss that prince, 
but he openly declared that, for the future, no Christian minister should be 
allowed to reside at Constantinople; that all the common ambassadors were, 
at best, but honorable spies, who corrupted or betrayed the viziers, and had 
too long influenced the intrigues of the seraglio; and that the Franks settled 
at Pera and in the seaports of the Levant, were merchants who needed a 
consul only, and not an ambassador. The grand vizier, who owed his post 
and even his life to the favorite, and who besides stood greatly in awe of 
him, complied with his intentions with so much the more alacrity, as he had 
sold himself to the Russians, and hoped by this means to be revenged on the 
King of Sweden, who had endeavored to ruin him. The mufti, a creature of 
Ali Coumourgi, was likewise an absolute slave to his will. He had been a 
keen advocate for a war with Russia when the favorite was of that opinion; 
but the moment Coumourgi changed his mind, he pronounced it to be 
unjust. Thus the army was hardly assembled when they began to listen to 
proposals of peace. The vicechancellor, Shaffirof, and young Czeremetoff, 
the czar’s hostages and plenipotentiaries at the Porte, promised, after 
several negotiations, that their master should withdraw his troops from 
Poland. The grand vizier who well knew that the czar would never execute 
this treaty made no scruple to sign it; and the sultan, satisfied with having 
though only in appearance imposed laws upon the Russians, continued still 
at Adrianople. Thus, in less than six months, peace was ratified with the 
ezar, war declared, and peace renewed again. 

The chief article of all these treaties was to oblige the King of Sweden to 
depart. The sultan was unwilling to endanger his own honor and that of the 
Ottoman Empire, by exposing the king to the risk of being taken by his 
enemies on the road. It was stipulated that he should depart; but only on 
condition that the ambassadors of Poland and Muscovy should be 
responsible for the safety of his person. Accordingly these ambassadors 
swore, in the name of their masters, that neither the czar nor the King of 
Poland should molest him in his journey; and Charles was to engage, on his 
side, that he would not attempt to excite any commotions in Poland. The 
divan having thus settled the fate of Charles, Ismael, Serasquier of Bender, 
repaired to Varnitza where the king was encamped and acquainted him with 
the resolutions of the Porte, insinuating to him with great politeness that 
there was no time for any longer delay, but that he must necessarily depart. 


Charles made no other answer than this: that the Grand Seignior had 
promised him an army, and not a guard: and that kings ought to keep their 
word. 

Meanwhile General Flemming, the minister and favorite of Augustus, 
maintained a secret correspondence with the Kam of Tartary and the 
Serasquier of Bender. La Mare, a French gentleman, a colonel in the service 
of Saxony, had made several journeys from Bender to Dresden; and all 
these journeys were strongly suspected. 

At this very time, the King of Sweden caused a courier, whom Flemming 
had sent to the Tartarian prince, to be arrested on the frontiers of Wallachia. 
The letters were brought to him, and deciphered, and from them it clearly 
appeared that a correspondence was carried on between the Tartars and the 
court at Dresden; but the letters were conceived in such ambiguous and 
general terms, that it was difficult to discover whether the intention of 
Augustus was only to detach the Turks from the interest of Sweden, or if he 
meant that the kam should deliver Charles to the Saxons as he conducted 
him back to Poland. 

We can hardly imagine that a prince so generous as Augustus would, by 
seizing the person of the King of Sweden, endanger the lives of his 
ambassadors, and of three hundred Polish gentlemen who were detained at 
Adrianople as pledges for Charles’s safety. 

But it is well known, on the other hand, that Flemming, the minister of 
Augustus, who had an absolute power over his master, was a man devoid of 
every principle of virtue or honor. The injuries which the “elector had 
received from the King of Sweden might seem to excuse any kind of 
revenge; and it might be thought that, if the court of Dresden could buy 
Charles from the Kam of Tartary, they would find it no difficult matter to 
purchase the liberty of the Polish hostages at the Ottoman Porte. 

These reasons were carefully canvassed by the king, Mullern his privy 
chancellor, and Grotlmsen his favorite. They read the letters again and 
again; and their unhappy condition making them more suspicious, they 
resolved to believe the worst. 

A few days after the king was confirmed in his suspicions by the sudden 
departure of Count Sapieha who had taken refuge with him and now left 
him abruptly in order to go to Poland to throw himself into the arms of 
Augustus. Upon any other occasion he would have considered Sapieha only 
as a malcontent, but in his present delicate situation he at once concluded 


him to be a traitor. The repeated importunities with which he was pressed to 
depart converted his suspicions into certainty. The inflexible obstinacy of 
his temper co operating with these circumstances, confirmed him in the 
opinion that they intended to betray him and deliver him up to his enemies, 
though this plot had never been fully proved. 

Perhaps he was mistaken in supposing that Augustus had made a bargain 
with the Tartars for his person, but he was much more deceived in relying 
on the assistance of the Ottoman court. Be that as it may, he resolved to 
gain time. 

He told the Pasha of Bender that he could not depart till he had received 
money to discharge his debts; for though his Thaim had for a long time 
been duly paid, his unbounded liberality had always obliged him to borrow. 
The pasha asked him how much he wanted. The king replied, at a venture, a 
thousand purses, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand livres, full weight. 
The pasha acquainted the Porte with his request. The sultan, instead of a 
thousand purses which Charles had required, granted him twelve hundred, 
and wrote the pasha the following letter: 

The Grand Seignior’s Letter to the Pasha of Bender. 

“The design of this imperial letter is to acquaint you that, upon your 
representation and request, and upon that of the most noble Delvet Gherai 
Kam, to our sublime Porte, our imperial munificence has granted a 
thousand purses to the King of Sweden, which shall be sent to Bender under 
the care and conduct of the most illustrious Pasha Mehemet, formerly 
Chiaoux Pachi, to remain in your custody till the departure of the King of 
Sweden whose steps may God direct, and then to be given him together 
with two hundred purses more, as an overplus of our imperial liberality, 
above what he demands. 

“With regard to the route of Poland, which he is resolved to take, you 
and the kam who are to attend him, shall be careful to pursue such wise and 
prudent measures as may, during the whole journey, prevent the troops 
under your command as well as those of the King of Sweden from 
committing any outrage, or being guilty of any action that may be deemed a 
violation of the peace which still subsists between our sublime Porte and the 
kingdom and republic of Poland; so that the king may pass in a friendly 
manner under our protection. 

“By doing this (which you must expressly require him to do) he will 
receive from the Poles all the honor and respect that is due to his majesty: 


as we have been assured by the ambassadors of Augustus and the republic 
who, on this condition, have even offered themselves together with several 
others of the Polish nobility, if required, as hostages for the security of his 
passage. 

“When the time which you and the most noble Delvet Gherai shall fix 
for the march, has come, you shall put yourself at the head of your brave 
soldiers, among whom shall be the Tartars headed by the kam, and you shall 
conduct the King of Sweden and his men. 

“And may it please the only God, the Almighty, to direct your steps and 
theirs. The Pasha of Aulos shall continue at Bender with a regiment of 
spahis and another of janissaries, to defend it in your absence. And in 
following our imperial orders and intentions, in all these points and articles, 
you will deserve the continuance of our imperial favor, as well as the praise 
and recompense due to all those who observe them. 


“Done at our imperial residence of Constantinople, the 2d of the moon 
Cheval, 1214 of the Hegira.” 


While they were waiting for this answer from the Grand Seignior, 
Charles wrote to the Porte, complaining of the treachery of which he 
suspected the Kam of Tartary to be guilty; but all the passages were well 
guarded and besides, the minister was against him, so that his letters never 
reached the sultan. Nay, the vizier would not allow M. Desaleurs to come to 
Adrianople where the Porte then was, lest that minister who was an agent of 
the King of Sweden, should endeavor to disconcert the plan he had formed 
for obliging him to depart. 

Charles, enraged to see himself thus hunted, as it were, from the Grand 
Seignior’s dominions, resolved not to quit them at all. 

He might have desired to return through Germany, or to take shipping on 
the Black Sea, in order to sail to Afarseilles by the Mediterranean, but he 
rather chose to ask nothing, and to wait the event. 

When the twelve hundred purses had arrived, his treasurer Grothusen 
who, during his long abode in Turkey, had learned the language of the 
country, went to wait upon the pasha without an interpreter, hoping to draw 
the money from him and afterwards to form some new intrigue at the Porte, 
foolishly supposing, as he always did, that the Swedish party would at last 
be able to arm the Ottoman Empire against the czar. 


Grothusen told the pasha that the king could not get ready his equipages 
without money:— “But,” said the pasha, “we shall defray all the expenses 
of your departure: your master shall be at no charge while he continues 
under my protection.” 

Grothusen replied, that the difference between the equipages of the Turks 
and those of the Franks was so great, that they were obliged to apply to the 
Swedish and Polish artificers at Varnitza. 

He assured him that his master was willing to depart and that this money 
would facilitate and hasten his departure. The too credulous pasha gave the 
twelve hundred purses and a few days after came to the king, and, in a most 
respectful manner, begged to receive his orders for his departure. 

He was extremely surprised when the king told him he was not yet ready 
to go and that he wanted a thousand purses more. The pasha, confounded at 
this answer, stood speechless for a moment: then retiring to a window, he 
was observed to shed some tears. At last, addressing himself to the king: “I 
shall lose my head,” says he, “for having obliged your majesty: I have given 
you the twelve hundred purses against the express orders of my sovereign.” 
So saying, he took his leave with a dejected countenance. 

The king stopped him, and said that he would make an excuse for him to 
the sultan. “Ah!” replied the Turk, as he was going away, “my master can 
punish faults, but cannot excuse them.” 

Pasha Ismael carried this piece of news to the kam who having received 
the same orders as the pasha, not to suffer the twelve hundred purses to be 
given to the king before his departure, and having consented to the delivery 
of the money, was as apprehensive as the pasha, of the Grand Seignior’s 
indignation. They both wrote to the Porte in their own vindication, 
protesting they did not give the twelve hundred purses but upon a solemn 
promise from the king’s minister that he would depart without delay, and 
beseeching his highness not to impute the king’s refusal to their 
disobedience. 

Charles, still persisting in the belief that the kam and pasha intended to 
deliver him up to his enemies, ordered M. Funk, who was then his envoy at 
the Ottoman court, to lay his complaints against them before the sultan and 
to ask a thousand purses more. His great generosity and the little account he 
made of money, hindered him from perceiving the meanness of this 
proposal. He did it with a view to be refused, and in order to find a fresh 
pretext for delaying his departure. But a man must be reduced to strange 


extremities, to stand in need of such artifices. Savari, his interpreter, an 
artful and enterprising man, carried the letter to Adrianople, in spite of all 
the care which the grand vizier had taken to guard the passes. 

Funk was obliged to present this dangerous request. All the answer he 
received was to be thrown into prison. The sultan, in a passion, convoked an 
extraordinary divan and, what very seldom happens, spoke himself on the 
occasion. His speech, according to the translation which was then made of 
it, was conceived in the following terms: 

“T have hardly known the King of Sweden except by his defeat at Poltava 
and by the application he made to me to grant him an asylum in my 
dominions. I have not, I believe, any need of him, nor any reason cither to 
love or tear him. Nevertheless, without consulting any other motives than 
the hospitality of a Mussulman and my own generosity which sheds the dew 
of its favors upon the great as well as the small, upon strangers as well as 
my own subjects, I have received and assisted him, his ministers, officers, 
and soldiers, and, for the space of three years and a half, have continued to 
load him with presents. 

“T have granted him a considerable guard to conduct him back to his own 
kingdom. He asked a thousand purses to defray some expenses, though I 
pay them all. Instead of a thousand, I granted him twelve hundred. After 
having gotten these out of the hands of the Serasquier of Bender, he asks a 
thousand purses more, and refuses to depart under pretence that the guard is 
too small, whereas, in fact, it is but too large to pass through the country of 
a friend. 

“T ask you then whether it be a violation of the laws of hospitality to send 
back this prince, and whether foreign powers ought to accuse me of cruelty 
and injustice in case I should be obliged to compel him to depart.” All the 
members of the divan answered that such a conduct would be consistent 
with the strictest rules of justice. 

The mufti declared that Mussulmans were not bound to show any 
hospitality to infidels, and much less to the ungrateful; and he gave his 
fetfa, a kind of mandate which commonly accompanies the important orders 
of the Grand Seignior. These fetfas are revered as oracles, though the 
persons by whom they are given are as much slaves to the sultan as any 
others. 

The order and the fetfa were carried to Bender by the bouyouk Imraour, 
grand-master of the horse, and a Chiaoux pasha, first usher. The Pasha of 


Bender received the order at the lodgings of the Kam of Tartary from 
whence he immediately repaired to Varnitza, to ask the king whether he 
would depart in a friendly manner, or lay him under the necessity of 
executing the sultan’s orders. 

Charles XII. being thus menaced, could not restrain his passion. “Obey 
your master, if you dare,” says he to the pasha, “and leave my presence 
immediately.” The pasha, fired with indignation, returned at full gallop, 
contrary to the common custom of the Turks; and meeting Fabricius by the 
way, he called out to him, without halting:— “The king will not listen to 
reason; you will see strange things presently.” The same day he 
discontinued the supply of the king’s provisions and removed the guard of 
janissaries. He caused intimation to be made to the Poles and Cossacks at 
Varnitza, that, if they had a mind to have any provisions, they must quit the 
King of Sweden’s camp, repair to Bender, and put themselves under the 
protection of the Porte. These orders were readily obeyed by all, and the 
king was left without any other attendants than the officers of his 
household, and three hundred Swedish soldiers, to make head against 
twenty thousand Tartars, and six thousand Turks. 

There were now no provisions in the camp either for man or horse. The 
king ordered twenty of the fine Arabian horses which had been sent him by 
the Grand Seignior, to be shot without the camp, adding:— “I will have 
none of their provisions nor their horses.” This was an excellent feast to the 
Tartars who, as all the world knows, think horseflesh delicious fare. 
Meanwhile the Turks and Tartars invested the king’s little camp on all sides. 

Charles, without the least discomposure, ordered his three hundred 
Swedes to raise regular intrenchments, in which work he himself assisted: 
as did likewise his chancellor, his treasurer, his secretaries, his valets de 
chambre, and all his domestics. Some barricaded the windows, and others 
fastened beams behind the doors, in the form of buttresses. 

After the house was sufficiently barricaded, and the king had ridden 
round his pretended fortifications, he sat down to chess with his favorite 
Grothusen, with as much tranquillity as if everything had been perfectly 
safe and secure. Happily M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holstein, did not lodge 
at Varnitza, but at a small village between Vamitza and Bender, where M. 
Jeffreys, the English envoy to the King of Sweden, likewise resided. These 
two ministers, seeing the storm ready to burst, undertook the office of 
mediators between the king and the Turks. The kam, and especially the 


Pasha of Bender, who had no inclination to offer any violence to the 
Swedish monarch, received the offers of these two ministers with great 
satisfaction. They had two conferences at Bender, in which the usher of the 
seraglio, and the grand master of the horse, who had brought the sultan’s 
order, and the mufti’s fetfa assisted. 

M. Fabricius declared to them that his Swedish majesty had good reason 
to believe that they designed to deliver him up to his enemies in Poland. 
The kam, the pasha, and all the rest, swore by their heads, and called God to 
witness, that they detested such a horrible piece of treachery; and that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood rather than suffer even the least 
disrespect to be shown to the king in Poland; adding, that they had in their 
hands the Russian and Polish ambassadors whose lives should be 
answerable for any affront that should be offered to the King of Sweden. In 
fine, they complained bitterly that the king should entertain such injurious 
suspicions of those who had received and treated him with so much 
humanity and politeness. 

Though oaths are frequently the language of treachery, Fabricius could 
not help being convinced of their sincerity, He thought he could discern in 
their protestations such an air of veracity as falsehood can, at best, but 
imperfectly imitate. He was sensible there had been a secret correspondence 
between the Kam of Tartary and Augustus but he was firmly persuaded that 
the only end of their negotiation was to oblige Charles XII. to quit the 
dominions of the Grand Seignior. Whether Fabricius was mistaken or not, 
he assured them he would represent to the king the injustice of his 
suspicions. “But,” adds he, “do you intend to compel him to depart?” 

“Yes,” says the pasha, “for such are the orders of our master.” He then 
entreated them to consider seriously whether that order implied that they 
should shed the blood of a crowned head. “Yes,” replies the kam, in a 
passion, “if that crowned head disobeys the Grand Seignior in his own 
dominions.” 

In the meantime, everything being ready for the assault, the death of 
Charles XII. seemed inevitable. But as the sultan had not given them 
positive orders to kill him in case of resistance, the pasha prevailed upon the 
kam to let him despatch an express to Adrianopie, where the Grand 
Seignior then resided, to receive the last orders of his highness. 

M. Jeffreys, and M. Fabricius having procured this short respite, 
hastened to acquaint the king with it. They came with all the eagerness of 


people who bring good news; but were received very coldly. He called them 
unsolicited mediators and still persisted in the belief that the sultan’s order 
and the mufti’s fetfa were both forged, inasmuch as they had sent to the 
Porte for fresh orders. 

The English minister retired with a firm resolution to interfere no more 
in the affairs of a prince so very obstinate and inflexible. M. Fabricius, 
beloved by the king, and more accustomed to his humor than the English 
minister, remained with him and earnestly entreated him not to hazard so 
precious a life on such an unnecessary occasion. 

For answer, the king showed him his fortifications and begged he would 
employ his good offices in procuring him some provisions. The Turks were 
easily prevailed upon to allow provisions to be conveyed to the king’s camp 
until the return of the courier from Adrianople. The kam himself had strictly 
enjoined his Tartars, who were eager for pillage, not to make any attempt 
against the Swedes till the arrival of fresh orders, so that Charles XII. 
sometimes went out of his camp with forty horse and rode through the 
midst of the Tartars who, with great respect, left him a free passage. He 
even marched directly up to their lines which, instead of resisting, readily 
opened and allowed him to pass. 

At last, the order of the Grand Seignior being come, to put to the sword 
all the Swedes that should make the least resistance, and not even to spare 
the life of the king, the pasha had the complaisance to show the order to M. 
Fabricius, with a view of inducing him to make his last effort to bend, if 
possible, the obstinacy of Charles. Fabricius went immediately to acquaint 
him with these sad tidings. “Have you seen the order you mention?” said 
the king. “I have,” replied Fabricius. “Well then, go tell them in my name, 
that this second order is another forgery of theirs and that T will not depart.” 
Fabricius threw himself at his feet, fell into a passion, and reproached him 
with his obstinacy; but all to no purpose. “Go back to your Turks,” said the 
king to him, smiling; “if they attack me, I know how to defend myself.” The 
king’s chaplains likewise fell upon their knees before him, conjuring him 
not to expose to certain death the unhappy remains of Poltava, and 
especially his own sacred person; assuring him, at the same time, that 
resistance in such a case was altogether unjustifiable and that it was a direct 
violation of all the laws of hospitality, to resolve to continue with strangers 
against their will; especially with those strangers who had so long and so 
generously supported him. The king, who had heard Fabricius with great 


patience, fell into a passion with his priests and told them that he had taken 
them to pray for him, and not to give him advice. 

The generals Hord and Dardoff, who had always declared against 
hazarding a battle which could not fail to be attended with fatal 
consequences, showed the king their breasts covered with wounds which 
they had received in his service; and assuring him that they were ready to 
lay down their lives for his sake, begged that it might be, at least, upon a 
more necessary occasion. “I know,” says Charles XII., “by your wounds 
and by my own, that we have fought valiantly together. You have hitherto 
done your duty: do it to-day likewise.” Nothing now remained but to pay an 
implicit obedience to the king’s command. Every one was ashamed not to 
court death with his sovereign. Charles, being now prepared for the assault, 
enjoyed in secret the pleasing thoughts that he should have the honor of 
sustaining with three hundred Swedes the united efforts of a whole army. 
He assigned to every man his post. His chancellor, Mullern, and the 
secretary, Empreus, and his clerks, were to defend the chancery-house; 
Baron Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, was stationed at 
another post. A third place was to be guarded by the grooms of the stable, 
and the cooks; for with him every one was a soldier. He rode from the 
intrenchments to his house, promising rewards to every one, creating 
officers, and assuring them that he would exalt the very meanest of his 
servants who should fight with courage and resolution, to the dignity of 
captains. 

It was not long before they beheld the combined army of the Turks and 
Tartars advancing to attack this little camp with ten pieces of cannon and 
two mortars. The horses tails waved in the air; the clarions sounded; the 
cries of “Alla, Alla,” were heard on all sides. Baron Grothusen observing 
that the Turks did not mix in their cries any injurious reflections on the 
king, but only called him “Demirbash,” i.e. head of iron, he instantly 
resolved to go out of the camp alone and unarmed; and having accordingly 
advanced to the lines of the janissaries most of whom had received money 
from him: “What then, my friends,” says he to them, in their own language, 
“have you come to massacre three hundred defenceless Swedes? You brave 
janissaries who pardoned a hundred thousand Russians upon their crying 
‘Amman,’ (i e pardon), have you forgotten the many favors you have 
received from us, and would you assassinate that great King of Sweden for 
whom you have so great a regard, and from whom you have received so 


many presents? All he asks, my friends, is but the space of three days and 
the sultan’s orders are not so strict as you are made to believe.” 

These words produced an effect which Grothusen himself could little 
have expected. The janissaries swore by their beards that they would not 
attack the king, but would grant him the three days he demanded. In vain 
was the signal given for the assault. The janissaries were so far from 
obeying that they threatened to fall upon their leaders, unless they would 
consent to grant three days to the King of Sweden. They came to the Pasha 
of Bender’s tent, crying out that the sultan’s orders were fictitious. To this 
unexpected sedition the pasha had nothing to oppose but patience. 

He affected to be pleased with the generous resolution of the janissaries 
and ordered them to return to Bender. The Kam of Tartary, a man of 
headstrong and impetuous passions, would have given the assault 
immediately with his own troops but the pasha, unwilling that the Tartars 
should have all the honor of taking the king, while he perhaps might be 
punished for the disobedience of the janissaries, persuaded the kam to wait 
till the next day. 

On his return to Bender, the pasha assembled all the officers of the 
janissaries, and the oldest soldiers, to whom he both read and showed the 
sultan’s positive orders, and the mufti’s fetfa. Sixty of the oldest of them, 
with venerable gray beards, who had received a thousand presents from the 
king’s hands, proposed to go to him in person, to entreat him to put himself 
into their hands, and to permit them to serve him as guards. 

The pasha agreed to the proposal, as indeed there was no expedient he 
would not willingly have tried, rather than be reduced to the necessity of 
killing the king. Accordingly these sixty veterans repaired next moming to 
Varnitza, having nothing in their hands but long white rods, the only arms 
which the janissaries wear unless when they are going to fight; for the Turks 
consider the Christian custom of carrying swords in time of peace, and of 
entering armed into churches and the houses of their friends, as a barbarous 
practice. 

They addressed themselves to Baron Grothusen, and Chancellor 
Mullern. They told them that they were come with a view to serve as 
faithful guards to the king; and that if he pleased they would conduct him to 
Adrianople where he might have a personal interview with the Grand 
Seignior. While they were making this proposal, the king read the letters 
which were brought from Constantinople, and which Fabricius who could 


no longer attend him in person, had sent him privately by a janissary. These 
letters were from Count Poniatowski who could neither serve him at Bender 
nor Adrianople, having been detained at Constantinople by order of the 
Porte, ever since the time of his making the imprudent demand of a 
thousand purses. He told the king that the sultan’s orders to seize or 
massacre his royal person in case of resistance, were but too true; that 
indeed the sultan was imposed upon by his ministers; but the more he was 
imposed upon, he would, for that very reason, be the more faithfully 
obeyed: that he must submit to the times, and yield to necessity: that he 
took the liberty to advise him to try every expedient with the ministers by 
way of negotiations; not to be inflexible in a matter which required the 
gentlest management; and to expect from time and good policy a cure of 
that evil which by rash and violent measures would be rendered only 
incurable. 

But neither the proposal of the old janissaries, nor Poniatowski’s letters 
could convince the king that it was consistent with his honor to yield. He 
rather chose to perish by the hands of the Turks than in any respect to be 
made a prisoner. He dismissed the janissaries without condescending to see 
them, and sent them word, that if they did not immediately depart, he would 
shave their beards for them; an affront which in the Eastern countries is 
considered as the most intolerable of all others. 

The old men, filled with the highest indignation, returned home, crying 
out as they went, “Ah this head of iron! since he will perish, let him perish.” 
They gave the pasha an account of their commission and informed their 
comrades at Bender of the strange reception they had met with, upon which 
they all swore to obey the pasha’s orders without delay, and were as 
impatient to go to the assault as they had been averse to it the day before. 

The word of command was immediately given. The Turks marched up to 
the fortifications: the Tartars were already waiting for them, and the cannon 
began to play. The janissaries on the one side, and the Tartars on the other, 
instantly forced the little camp. Hardly had twenty Swedes time to draw 
their swords when the whole three hundred were surrounded and taken 
prisoners without resistance. The king was then on horseback between his 
house and his camp, with the generals Hord, Dardoff and Sparre; and seeing 
that all his soldiers had suffered themselves to be taken prisoners before his 
eyes, he said, with great composure, to these three officers, “Come, let us 


go and defend the house; we will fight,” adds he, with a smile, “pro aris et 
focis.” 

Accordingly, accompanied by these three generals, he forthwith gallops 
up to the house, in which he had placed about forty domestics as sentinels, 
and which he had fortified in the best manner he could. 

The generals, accustomed as they were to the dauntless intrepidity of 
their master, could not help being surprised to see him resolve in cold blood 
and even with an air of pleasantry, to defend himself against ten pieces of 
cannon and a whole army: nevertheless they followed him, with some 
guards and domestics, making in all about twenty persons. 

When they came to the door, they found it beset by the janissaries. 
Besides, two hundred Turks and Tartars had already entered by a window 
and made themselves masters of all the apartments except a large hall where 
the king’s domestics had retired. Happily this hall was near the door at 
which the king designed to enter with his little troop of twenty persons. He 
threw himself off his horse with pistol and sword in hand, and his followers 
did the same. 

The janissaries fell upon him on all sides. They were animated with the 
promise which the pasha had made, of eight ducats of gold to every man 
who should only touch his clothes, in case they could take him. He 
wounded and killed all those who came near him. A janissary whom he 
wounded clapped his blunderbuss to his face, and had he not been jostled by 
the arm of a Turk, owing to the crowd that moved backwards and forwards, 
like waves, the king had certainly been killed. The ball grazed his nose, and 
carried off part of his ear, and then broke the arm of General Hord, whose 
constant fate it was to be wounded by his master’s side. 

The king plunged his sword into the janissary’s breast. At the same time, 
his domestics who were shut up in the great hall, open the door to him. The 
king, with his little troop, springs in like an arrow. They instantly shut the 
door and barricade it with whatever they can find. Thus was Charles XII. 
shut up in this hall with all his attendants consisting of about sixty men, 
officers, guards, secretaries, valets de chambre, and domestics of every 
kind. 

The janissaries and Tartars pillaged the rest of the house and filled the 
apartments. “Come,” says the king, “let us go and drive out these 
barbarians;” and putting himself at the head of his men, he with his own 


hands opens the door of the hall that leads to his bed-chamber, rushes into 
the room and fires upon the plunderers. 

The Turks, loaded with spoil, and terrified at the sudden appearance of 
the king whom they had ever been accustomed to respect, throw down their 
arms, leap out of the window, or fly to the cellars. 

The king taking advantage of their confusion, and his own men being 
animated by the success of this attempt, they pursue the Turks from 
chamber to chamber; kill or wound those who had not made their escape; 
and in a quarter of an hour clear the house of the enemy. 

In the heat of the fight the king perceived two janissaries who lay 
concealed under his bed; one of them he stabbed with his sword; the other 
asked pardon, by crying “Amman.” 

“T give you your life,” says the king to him, “on this condition: that you 
go and give the pasha a faithful account of what you have seen.” The Turk 
readily promised to do as he was bidden, and was allowed to leap out of the 
window like the rest. 

The Swedes, having at last made themselves masters of the house, again 
shut and barricaded the windows. They were in no want of arms. A ground- 
room full of muskets and powder had escaped the tumultuary search of the 
janissaries. These they employed to good purpose. They fired through the 
windows very close upon the Turks, of whom, in less than a few minutes 
they killed two hundred. The cannon still played upon the house; but the 
stones being very soft, there were only some holes made in the walls, and 
nothing was demolished. 

The Kam of Tartary and the pasha, who were desirous of taking the king 
alive, being ashamed to lose so many men and to employ a whole army 
against sixty persons, thought it most advisable to set fire to the house in 
order to oblige the king to surrender. They ordered some arrows twisted 
about with lighted matches, to be shot upon the roof and against the doors 
and windows. In a moment the house was in flames. The roof all on fire 
was ready to tumble upon the Swedes. The king with great calmness gave 
orders to extinguish the fire. Finding a small barrel full of liquor, he took it 
up, and being assisted by two Swedes, threw it upon the place where the fire 
was most violent. At last he recollected that the barrel was full of brandy, 
but the hurry inseparable from such a scene of confusion hindered him from 
thinking of it in time. The fire now raged with double fury. The king’s 
apartment was reduced to ashes. The great hall where the Swedes were, was 


filled with a terrible smoke, mixed with sheets of flame that darted in at the 
doors of the neighboring apartments. One-half of the roof sank within the 
house; the other fell on the outside, cracking amidst the flames. 

In this extremity, a sentinel called Walberg, ventured to cry that there 
was a necessity for surrendering. “What a strange man is this,” says the 
king, “to imagine that it is not more glorious to be burnt than taken 
prisoner!” Another sentinel, named Rosen, had the presence of mind to 
observe that the chancery house which was not above fifty paces distant, 
had a stone roof and was proof against fire; that they ought to sally forth, 
take possession of that house, and then defend themselves to the last 
extremity. “There is a true Swede for you,” cries the king, and embracing 
the sentinel, he made him a colonel upon the spot. “Come on, my friends,” 
says he, “take as much powder and ball with you as you can, and let us take 
possession of the chancery, sword in hand.” 

The Turks who all the while surrounded the house were struck with fear 
and admiration to see the Swedes continue in it, notwithstanding it was all 
in flames; but their astonishment was greatly increased when they saw the 
doors opened, and the king and his followers rushing out upon them like so 
many madmen. Charles and his principal officers were armed with sword 
and pistol. Every man fired two pistols at once the moment the doors were 
opened; and in the twinkling of an eye, throwing away their pistols, and 
drawing their swords, they made the Turks recoil above fifty paces. But in a 
moment after, this little troop was surrounded. The king who was booted as 
usual, entangled himself with his spurs, and fell. One and twenty janissaries 
at once spring upon him. He throws his sword into the air to save himself 
the mortification of surrendering it. The Turks bear him to the pasha’s 
quarters, some taking hold of his arms, and others of his legs, in the same 
manner as sick persons are wont to be carried in order to prevent their being 
hurt. 





No sooner did the king see himself in their hands, than the violence of 
his temper and the fury which such a long and desperate fight must have 
naturally inspired gave place at once to a mild and gentle behavior: not one 
word of impatience dropped from his lips; not one angry look was to be 
seen in his face. He eyed the janissaries with a smiling countenance, and 
they carried him off crying “Alla,” with a mixture of respect and 
indignation. His officers were taken at the same time and stripped by the 
Turks and Tartars. It was on the twelfth of February, 1713, that this strange 
event happened; an event that was followed with very remarkable 
consequences. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Turks convey Charles to Démirtash. King Stanislaus is taken at the same time. Bold undertaking 
of M. de Villelongue. Revolutions in the Seraglio. Battle in Pomerania. Altena burnt by the Swedes. 
Charles at last sets out on his return to his own dominions. His strange manner of travelling: His 
arrival at Stralsund: His misfortunes. Successes of Peter the Great: His triumphant entry into St. 
Petersburg. 


THE PASHA of Bender, with great gravity, waited for Charles in his 
tent, attended by one Marco, an interpreter. He received his majesty in a 
most respectful manner and entreated him to repose himself on a sofa; but 
the king, who did not so much as take notice of the Turk’s civilities, 
continued standing. 

“Blessed be the Almighty,” says the pasha, “that your majesty is alive: I 
am extremely sorry that your majesty obliged me to execute the orders of 
his highness.” The king, who was only vexed that his three hundred soldiers 
should have suffered themselves to be taken in their intrenchments, said to 
the pasha: “Ah! had they defended themselves as they ought, you would not 
have been able to force our camp in ten days.” 

“Alas!” says the Turk, “that so much courage should be so ill 
employed!” He ordered the king to be conducted back to Bender on a horse 
richly caparisoned. All the Swedes were either killed or taken prisoners. All 
Charles’s equipage, his goods, his papers, and most necessary utensils, were 
either plundered or burnt. One might have seen in the public roads the 
Swedish officers, almost naked, and chained together in pairs, following the 
Tartars or janissaries on foot. The chancellor and the general officers did not 
meet with a milder fate: they were the slaves of the soldiers to whose share 
they had fallen. 

Ismael Pasha having conducted Charles to his seraglio at Bender, gave 
him his own apartment, and ordered him to be served like a king; but not 
without taking the precaution to plant a guard of janissaries at the chamber 
door. A bed was prepared for him; but he threw himself down upon a sofa, 
booted as he was, and fell fast asleep. An officer, that stood near him in 
waiting, covered his head with a cap; but the king, upon awaking from his 
first sleep, threw it off; and the Turk was surprised to see a sovereign prince 
Sleeping in his boots and bareheaded. Next moming Ismael introduced 
Fabricius into the king’s chamber. Fabricius found his majesty with his 


clothes torn; his boots, his hands, and his whole body, covered with dust 
and blood, and his eyebrows burnt; but still maintaining, in this terrible 
condition, a placid and cheerful look. Fabricius fell upon his knees before 
him, without being able to utter a word; but soon recovering from his 
surprise by the free and easy manner in which the king addressed him, he 
resumed his wonted familiarity with him, and they began to talk of the 
battle of Bender with great humor and pleasantry. “It is reported,” says 
Fabricius, “that your majesty killed twenty janissaries with your own hand.” 

“Well, well,” replies the king, “a story, you know, never loses in the 
telling.” During this conversation, the pasha presented to the king his 
favorite Grothusen, and Colonel Ribbins, whom he had had the generosity 
to redeem at his own expense. Fabricius undertook to ransom the other 
prisoners. 

Jeffreys, the English envoy, joined his endeavors with those of Fabricius, 
in order to procure the money necessary for this purpose. A Frenchman, 
who had come to Bender out of mere curiosity, and who wrote a short 
account of these transactions, gave all that he had; and these strangers, 
assisted by the interest, and even by the money, of the pasha, redeemed not 
only the officers, but likewise their clothes, from the hands of the Turks and 
Tartars. 

Next day the king was conducted, as a prisoner, in a chariot covered with 
scarlet, towards Adrianople. His treasurer, Grothusen, was with him. 
Chancellor Mullern and some officers followed in another carriage. Several 
were on horseback; and when they cast their eyes on the king’s chariot, they 
could not refrain from tears. The pasha was at the head of the convoy: — 
Fabricius told him that it was a shame the king should want a sword and 
begged he would give him one. “God forbid,” says the pasha, “he would cut 
our beards for us if he had a sword.” However, he gave him one a few hours 
after. 

While they were conducting this king, disarmed and a prisoner, who, but 
a few years before, had given law to so many states, and had seen himself 
the arbiter of the North and the terror of Europe, there appeared in the same 
place another instance of the frailty of human greatness. 

King Stanislaus had been seized in the Turkish dominions and they were 
now carrying him a prisoner to Bender, at the very time that they were 
removing Charles from it. 


Stanislaus, being no longer supported by the hand which had raised him 
to the throne, and finding himself destitute of money, and consequently of 
interest in Poland, had retired at first into Pomerania; and, unable to 
preserve his own kingdom, he had done all that lay in his power to defend 
that of his benefactor; he had even gone to Sweden, in order to hasten the 
reinforcements that were so much wanted in Livonia and Pomerania. In a 
word, he had done everything that could be expected from the friend of 
Charles XII. About this time, the first king of Prussia, a prince of great 
prudence, being justly apprehensive of danger from the too near 
neighborhood of the Muscovites, thought proper to enter into a league with 
Augustus and the republic of Poland, in order to send back the Russians to 
their own country, and he hoped to engage the King of Sweden himself in 
this project. From this plan, three great events were expected to result; the 
peace of the North, the return of Charles to his own kingdom, and the 
establishment of a strong barrier against the Russians whose power had 
already become formidable to Europe. The preliminary article of this treaty, 
upon which the public tranquillity depended, was the abdication of 
Stanislaus who not only accepted the proposal, but even undertook to use 
his endeavors in bringing about a peace which deprived him of his crown. 
To this step he was prompted by necessity, the public good, the glory of the 
sacrifice, and the interest of Charles XII. He wrote to Bender. He explained 
to the King of Sweden the desperate situation of his affairs and the only 
effectual remedy that could be applied. He conjured him not to oppose an 
abdication which was rendered necessary by the strange conjunctures of the 
times, and honorable by the noble motive from which it proceeded. He 
entreated him not to sacrifice the interests of Sweden to those of an 
unhappy friend, who cheerfully preferred the public good to his own private 
happiness. Charles XII. received these letters at Varnitza. He said to the 
courier in a passion, in presence of several witnesses: “If my friend will not 
be a king, I can easily find another that will.” 

Stanislaus was obstinately bent on making the sacrifice which Charles 
opposed. These times seem to have been destined by providence to produce 
strange sentiments, and still stranger actions. Stanislaus resolved to go 
himself, and endeavor to prevail upon Charles; and thus he ran a greater risk 
in abdicating the throne, than he had ever done in obtaining it. One evening 
about six o’clock, he stole from the Swedish army, which he commanded in 
Pomerania, and set out, in company with Baron Sparre and another colonel, 


the former of whom has since been an ambassador in France and England. 
He assumed the name of a French gentleman, called Haran, who was then a 
major in the Swedish army, and lately died commander of Dantzic. He 
passed close by the whole army of the enemy; was sometimes stopped, and 
as often released by virtue of a passport which he got in the name of Haran. 
At length, after many perils and dangers, he arrived on the frontier of 
Turkey. 

As soon as he had reached Moldavia, he sent Baron Sparre back to the 
army, and entered Yassy, the capital of Moldavia, thinking himself perfectly 
secure in a country where the King of Sweden had been treated with so 
much respect, and not entertaining the least suspicion of what had 
happened. 

The Moldavians asked him who he was. He said he was major of a 
regiment in the service of Charles XII. At the bare mention of that name he 
was seized, and carried before the hospodar of Moldavia, who, having 
already learned from the gazettes that Stanislaus had privately withdrawn 
from his army, began to suspect that this was probably the man. He had 
heard the king’s figure described so exactly, that it was very easy to 
discover the resemblance; an open and engaging countenance, and a very 
uncommon air of sweetness. 

The hospodar examined him, put to him a great many captious questions, 
and at last asked him what commission he bore in the Swedish army. Their 
conversation was carried on in Latin. “Major sum,” says Stanislaus. “Imo 
maximus es,” replies the Moldavian; and immediately presenting him with a 
chair of state, he treated him like a king; but still like a king who was a 
prisoner, placing a strict guard about a Greek convent, in which he was 
obliged to remain, till such time as the sultan’s orders should arrive. At 
length these orders came, importing that Stanislaus should be carried to 
Bender, from which Charles XII. had just been removed. 

The news of this event was brought to the pasha, at the time he was 
accompanying the King of Sweden’s chariot. The pasha communicated the 
particulars to Fabricius, who, coming up to Charles’s chariot, told him he 
was not the only king that was a prisoner in the hands of the Turks; and that 
Stanislaus was but a few miles off, under a guard of soldiers. “Run to him, 
my dear Fabricius,” says Charles, without being in the least disconcerted, 
“tell him never to make a peace with Augustus, and assure him that our 
affairs will soon take another turn.” So much was Charles wedded to his 


own opinions that, abandoned as he was in Poland, attacked in his own 
dominions, a captive in a Turkish litter, and led a prisoner without knowing 
whither they were carrying him, he still reckoned on the favor of fortune, 
and hoped the Ottoman Porte would assist him with a hundred thousand 
men. Fabricius hastened to execute his commission, attended by a janissary, 
having first obtained leave from the pasha. A few miles distant he met the 
body of soldiers that conducted Stanislaus. He addressed himself to a 
person that rode in the midst of them, clad in a French dress and but 
indifferently mounted; and asked him in the German tongue, where the 
King of Poland was. The person to whom he spoke happened to be 
Stanislaus himself, whose features he could not recollect under this 
disguise. “What!” says the king, “don’t you know me?” Fabricius then 
informed him of the wretched condition in which the King of Sweden was; 
but added, that his resolutions, however unsuccessful, were as determined 
as ever. 

As Stanislaus was drawing near to Bender, the pasha, who had returned 
thither after having accompanied Charles for some miles, sent the King of 
Poland an Arabian horse, with a magnificent harness. 

He was received at Bender amidst a discharge of the artillery; and, 
excepting his confinement from which he was not as yet delivered, he had 
no great cause to complain of his treatment. Meanwhile Charles was on his 
way to Adrianople. Nothing was talked of in that town but his late battle. 
The Turks at once condemned and admired him; but the divan was so 
provoked, that they threatened to confine him in one of the islands of the 
archipelago. 

Stanislaus, King of Poland, from whom I had the honor to receive the 
greatest part of these particulars, assured me likewise, that a proposal was 
made in the divan for confining him in one of the islands of Greece; but the 
Grand Seignior being mollified, a few months after allowed him to depart. 

M. Desaleurs, who could have taken his part, and could have prevented 
the Turks from offering such an affront to all Christian kings, was at 
Constantinople; as was likewise M. Poniatowski, whose fertile and 
enterprising genius the divan had always dreaded. Most of the Swedes at 
Adrianople were in prison; and the sultan’s throne seemed to be 
inaccessible to any complaints of the King of Sweden. 

The Marquis de Fierville, who had resided with Charles at Bender as a 
private agent of France, was then at Adrianople. He undertook to do that 


prince a piece of service, at a time when he was abandoned or oppressed by 
all the world besides. In this design he was happily assisted by a French 
gentleman, of an ancient family in Champagne, called Villelongue, a man of 
great courage, but who, not having a fortune equal to his spirit, and charmed 
with the fame of the King of Sweden, had repaired to Turkey with a view of 
entering into the service of that prince. 

With the assistance of this young man, M. de Fierville wrote a memorial 
in the King of Sweden’s name, in which he made his majesty demand 
satisfaction of the sultan for the insult which, in his person, had been 
offered to all crowned heads, and for the treachery, real or supposed, of the 
Kam and Pasha of Bender. 

In this memorial he accused the vizier and other ministers of having 
received bribes from the Russians, imposed upon the Grand Seignior, 
intercepted the king’s letters to his highness, and of having, by their 
artifices, extorted from the sultan an order so contrary to the hospitality of 
Mussulmans, by which, in direct violation of the laws of nations, and in a 
manner so unworthy of a great emperor, they had attacked, with twenty 
thousand men, a king who had none but his domestics to defend him, and 
who relied upon the sacred word of the sultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was to be translated into the 
Turkish language, and written in a particular hand, and upon a certain kind 
of paper, which is always used in addresses to the sultan. 

For this purpose, they applied to several French interpreters in the town; 
but the affairs of the King of Sweden were in such a desperate situation, and 
the vizier was so much his declared enemy, that not a single interpreter 
would undertake the task. At last they found a stranger, whose hand was not 
known at the Porte, who, having received a handsome gratuity, and being 
fully assured of the most profound secrecy, translated the memorial into the 
Turkish tongue, and wrote it upon the right kind of paper. Baron 
d’Arvidson, a Swedish officer, counterfeited the king’s signature. Fierville, 
who had the royal signet, appended it to the writing; and the whole was 
sealed with the arms of Sweden. Villelongue undertook to deliver it into the 
hands of the Grand Seignior, as he went to the mosque, according to his 
usual custom. The same methods had been frequently employed for 
presenting memorials to the sultan against his ministers: but that very 
circumstance rendered the success of this enterprise the more precarious, 
and the danger of the attempt the more imminent. 


The vizier, who plainly foresaw that the Swedes would demand justice of 
the sultan, and who, from the unhappy fate of his predecessors, had but too 
many warnings to provide for his own safety, had given peremptory orders 
to allow no one to approach the Grand Seignior’s person, but to seize all 
such as should be about the mosque with petitions in their hands. 

Villelongue was well apprised of this order, and at the same time knew, 
that, by breaking it, he ran the risk of losing his head. He therefore laid 
aside his Frank’s dress, and put on a Grecian habit; and concealing the letter 
in his bosom, repaired betimes to the neighborhood of the mosque to which 
the Grand Seignior resorted. He counterfeited the madman, and dancing 
between two files of janissaries, through which the sultan was to pass, he 
purposely let some pieces of money drop from his pockets, as if by chance, 
in order to amuse the guards. 

When the sultan was drawing near, the guards endeavored to remove 
Villelongue out of the way; but he fell on his knees and struggled with the 
janissaries. At last his cap fell off, and he was discovered by his long hair to 
be a Frank. He received several blows, and was very roughly handled. The 
Grand Seignior, who was at no great distance, heard the scuffle, and asked 
the cause of it. Villelongue cried out with all his might, “Amman! Amman!” 

“Mercy!” pulling the letter at the same time out of his bosom. The sultan 
ordered the guards to let him approach. Villclongue instantly runs up to 
him, embraces his stirrups, and presents the memorial, saying, “Sued crall 
dan,” 

“The King of Sweden gives it thee.” The sultan put the letter in his 
bosom, and proceeded to the mosque. Meantime Villelongue was secured, 
and imprisoned in one of the exterior apartments of the seraglio. 

The sultan having read the letter upon his leaving the mosque, resolved 
to examine the prisoner himself. This perhaps will appear somewhat 
incredible: nothing, however, is here advanced, but what is vouched for by 
the letters of M. de Villelongue; and surely, when so brave an officer 
affirms anything upon his honor, he merits, at least, some credit. He assured 
me then that the sultan laid aside his imperial garb and turban, and 
disguised himself like an officer of the janissaries, a thing which he 
frequently does. He brought along with him an old man, of the island of 
Malta, as an interpreter. By favor of this disguise, Villelongue enjoyed an 
honor which no Christian ambassador ever obtained. He had a private 
conference with the Turkish emperor for a quarter of an hour. He did not 


fail to represent the wrongs which the King of Sweden had suffered, to 
accuse the ministers, and to demand satisfaction; and all this with so much 
the more freedom, as in talking to the sultan he was only supposed to be 
talking to his equal. He could easily discover, notwithstanding the darkness 
of the prison, that it was no other than the Turkish Sultan himself; but this 
discovery only made him speak with the greater boldness. The pretended 
officer of the janissaries said to Villelongue:— “Christian, be assured, that 
the sultan, my master, has the soul of an emperor; and that your King of 
Sweden, if he has reason on his side, shall obtain justice.” Villelongue was 
soon set at liberty; and in a few weeks after a sudden change took place in 
the seraglio, owing, as the Swedes affirm, to this conference alone. The 
mufti was deposed; the Kam of Tartary was banished to Rhodes; and the 
Serasquier Pasha of Bender was confined in one of the islands of the 
archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte is so subject to these revolutions, that it is hard to 
say, whether the sultan really meant to gratify the King of Sweden by these 
sacrifices. From the treatment which that prince received, it cannot surely 
be inferred that the Porte had any great inclination to oblige him. 

The favorite, Ali Coumourgi, was suspected of having brought about all 
these changes, in order to serve his own particular views. The Kam of 
Tartary and the Serasquier of Bender were said to have been banished for 
giving the king the twelve hundred purses, in contradiction to the express 
orders of the Grand Seignior. Coumourgi raised to the throne of Tartary the 
brother of the deposed kam, a young man of his own age, who had little 
regard for his brother, and upon whom the favorite depended greatly in 
prosecuting the wars he had already planned. With respect to the grand 
vizier Jussuf, he was not deposed till some weeks after; and the title of 
prime vizier was bestowed on Pasha Soliman. 

Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de Villelongue and several Swedes 
assured me, that all these great revolutions at the Porte were entirely owing 
to the letter which was presented to the sultan in the king’s name; whereas 
AI. de Fierville is of a quite contrary opinion. I have sometimes found the 
like contradictions in such memorials as have been submitted to my perusal. 
In all these cases, it is the duty of a historian honestly to narrate the plain 
matter of fact, without endeavoring to dive into the motives; and to confine 
himself to the relation of what he does know, instead of indulging his fancy 
in vague conjectures about what he does not know. 


Meanwhile Charles XII. was conducted to the little castle of Démirtash, 
in the neighborhood of Adrianople. An innumerable multitude of people 
had crowded to this place to see the arrival of his majesty, who was carried 
from his chariot to the castle on a sofa; but Charles, in order to conceal 
himself from the view of the populace, put a cushion upon his head. 

The Porte was strongly solicited to allow him to reside at Demotica, a 
little town six leagues from Adrianople, and near the famous river Hebrits, 
now called Merizza; but it was not till after several days that they granted 
his request. “Go,” says Coumourgi to the grand vizier, Soliman, “and tell 
the King of Sweden, that he may stay at Demotica all his life long, if he 
pleases; but I will answer for him, that, in less than a year, he will want to 
be gone of his own accord; take care, however, not to give him any money.” 

Thus was the king conveyed to the little town of Demotica, where the 
Porte allotted him a considerable quantity of provisions for himself and his 
retinue. But all the money they would grant him was five and twenty 
crowns a day, to buy pork and wine, two kinds of provisions which the 
Turks never furnish to others. The allowance of five hundred crowns a day, 
which he had enjoyed at Bender, was entirely withdrawn. 

Hardly had he reached Demotica with his little court, when the grand 
vizier, Soliman, was deposed; and his place filled by Ibrahim Molla, a man 
of a high spirit, of great courage, and unpolished manners. It may not be 
amiss to give a short sketch of his history, so that the reader may be the 
better acquainted with the characters of all those viceroys of the Ottoman 
Empire upon whom the fortune of Charles so long depended. 

He had been a common sailor till the accession of the Sultan Achmet III. 
This emperor frequently disguised himself in the habit of a private man, of a 
priest, or a dervish; and slipped in the evening into the coffee-houses and 
other public places of Constantinople, to hear what the people said of him, 
and what were their opinions concerning the affairs of state. One day he 
overheard this Molla complaining that the Turkish ships never took any 
prizes, and swearing that if he were captain of a ship, he would never enter 
the port of Constantinople without bringing some vessel of the infidels 
along with him. Next day the Grand Seignior gave him the command of a 
ship, and sent him on a cruise. The new captain returned in a few days, with 
a Maltese bark and a galley of Genoa. In two years’ time he was appointed 
captain-general of the navy, and at last grand vizier. As soon as he had 
attained his new post, he thought he could easily dispense with the interest 


of the favorite. In order to render himself the more necessary, he formed a 
scheme for commencing a war against the Russians; and with this view 
pitched a tent not far from the place where the King of Sweden resided. 

He invited his majesty to come and see him, with the new Kam of 
Tartary, and the French ambassador. The king, whose pride rose with his 
misfortunes, considered it as a most intolerable affront for a subject to send 
him an invitation. He ordered his Chancellor Mullern to go in his place; 
and, lest the Turks should not pay him that respect which was due to his 
royal person, or oblige him to condescend to anything beneath his dignity, 
Charles, who was ever in extremes, took to his bed, which he resolved not 
to leave during his abode at Demotica. This resolution he kept for ten 
months, under pretence of sickness; Chancellor Mullern, Grothusen, and 
Colonel Dubens, being the only persons that were admitted to his table. 
They had none of the conveniences with which the Franks are usually 
provided: all these they had lost at Bender; consequently it could not be 
expected that their meals were served with much pomp or elegance. In 
effect, they were obliged to serve themselves; and, during the whole time, 
Chancellor Mullern was cook in ordinary. 

While Charles XII. was thus passing his time in bed, he received the 
disagreeable news of the desolation of all his provinces, that lay without the 
limits of Sweden. 

General Stenbock, who had rendered himself illustrious by chasing the 
Danes out of Scania, and beating their best troops with a parcel of peasants, 
still maintained the glory of the Swedish arms. He defended Pomerania, 
Bremen, and the king’s possessions in Germany, as long as he was able; but 
could not hinder the combined army of the Danes and Saxons from 
besieging Stade, a town of great strength and importance, situated on the 
banks of the Elbe, in the duchy of Bremen. The town was bombarded and 
reduced to ashes; and the garrison obliged to surrender at discretion, before 
Stenbock could come to their assistance. 

This general, who had about twelve thousand men, of whom the one-half 
were cavalry, pursued the enemy, who were twice as numerous, and at last 
overtook them in the duchy of Mecklenburg, at a place called Gadebusch, 
near a river of the same name. It was on the 20th of December, 1712, that 
he came in sight of the Danes and Saxons. He was separated from them by a 
morass. The enemy were so posted as to have this morass in front, and a 
wood in their rear: they had the advantage of number and situation; and 


their camp was utterly inaccessible, except across the morass, which the 
Swedes could not pass without being exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Stenbock passed the morass at the 
head of his troops, advanced against the enemy in order of battle, and began 
one of the most desperate and bloody engagements that ever took place 
between these rival nations. After a sharp conflict for three hours, the Danes 
and Saxons were entirely routed, and obliged to quit the field of battle. 

It was in this battle that a son of Augustus, by the Countess of 
Konigsmarck, known by the name of Count Saxe, served his apprenticeship 
in the art of war. This is the same Count Saxe, who had afterwards the 
honor to be chosen Duke of Courland, and who wanted nothing but power 
to put himself in possession of the most incontestable right which any man 
can have to sovereignty; I mean the unanimous consent of the people. In 
fine, this is the man who has since acquired a more solid glory by saving 
France at the battle of Fontenov, conquering Flanders, and meriting the 
character of the greatest general of the age. He commanded a regiment at 
Gadebusch, and had a horse killed under him. I have heard him say, that all 
the Swedes kept their ranks; and that, even after the victory was gained, and 
the first lines of these brave troops saw their enemies lying dead at their 
feet, there was not so much as a single Swede that durst stoop to strip them 
till prayers had been read in the field of battle; so inflexibly did they adhere 
to that strict discipline which their king had taught them. 

After the victory, Stenbock, remembering that the Danes had laid Stade 
in ashes, resolved to retaliate on Altena, a town belonging to the King of 
Denmark. Altena stands below Hamburg, on the banks of the Elbe, which 
can convey ships of considerable burden into its harbor. The King of 
Denmark had indulged this town with many privileges hoping to make it, 
one day, a place of great trade; and indeed the industry of the inhabitants, 
encouraged by the prudent measures of the king, had already raised them to 
such opulence that Altena began to be reckoned in the number of rich and 
commercial cities. Hamburg grew jealous of this rival in trade, and 
earnestly wished for its destruction. When Stenbock came in sight of 
Altena, he sent a trumpeter to inform the inhabitants that they might retire 
with as many of their effects as they could carry off, for that he meant to 
raze their town to the foundation. 


The magistrates came and threw themselves at his feet, and offered him a 
hundred thousand crowns by way of ransom. Stenbock demanded two 
hundred thousand. The inhabitants begged that they might have time at 
least, to send to their correspondents at Hamburg, assuring him that next 
day the money should be paid him; but the Swedish general replied, that 
they must give it instantly, or he would immediately set Altena in flames. 

His troops were already in the suburbs, with torches in their hands. The 
town had no other defence but a poor wooden gate, and a ditch already 
filled up. The wretched inhabitants were therefore obliged to leave their 
houses at midnight, on the 9th of January, 1713. The rigor of the season, 
which was then excessive, was still further increased by a strong north 
wind, which served at once to spread the flames through the town, with 
greater violence, and to render the miseries of the poor people, who were 
exposed in the open fields, the more intolerable. Men and women, weeping 
and wailing, and bending under their heavy loads, fled to the neighboring 
hills, which were covered with snow. The palsied old men were transported 
on the shoulders of the young. Some women, newly delivered, fled with 
their tender babes in their arms, and perished together on the naked rock, 
turning their languishing eyes towards their dear country, which was now 
wrapped in flames. The Swedes set fire to the town, before the inhabitants 
had entirely left it. The conflagration continued from midnight till ten in the 
morning. The houses, being mostly of wood, were entirely consumed; and 
next day there was not the least vestige of a town remaining. 

The aged, the sick, and women of tender constitutions, who had lodged 
on the snow while their houses were in flames, at last made a shift to crawl 
to the gates of Hamburg, where they besought the inhabitants to receive 
them within the walls, and thereby to save their lives. But this favor was 
denied them, because some contagious distempers were known lately to 
have raged in Altena; and the Hamburgers had not so great a regard for the 
inhabitants, as to run the risk of having their own town infected by 
admitting such dangerous guests. Thus the greatest part of these unhappy 
people expired under the walls of Hamburg, calling on heaven to witness 
the barbarity of the Swedes, and the still greater inhumanity of the 
Hamburgers. 

All Germany exclaimed against this outrage. The ministers and generals 
of Poland and Denmark wrote to Count Stenbock, reproaching him with an 


act of cruelty, committed without necessity, and incapable of any excuse, 
which could not fail to provoke heaven and earth against him. 

Stenbock replied that he never would have pushed matters to such 
extremities, had it not been with a view to teach the enemies of the king his 
master, hot to make war, for the future, like barbarians, but to pay some 
regard to the laws of nations; that they had filled Pomerania with their 
cruelties, laid waste that beautiful province, and sold nearly a hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants to the Turks; and that the torches which had laid 
Altena in ashes were no more than just reprisals for the red-hot bullets 
which had destroyed Stade. 

Such was the implacable resentment with which the Swedes and their 
enemies carried on the war. Had Charles appeared in Pomerania at this time, 
he might possibly have retrieved his ruined fortune. His armies, though 
removed at so great a distance from his person, were still animated by his 
spirit; but the absence of a prince is always prejudicial to his affairs, and 
hinders his subjects from making the proper use of their victories. Stenbock 
lost piece-meal what he had gained by those signal actions, which, at a 
happier juncture, would have been decisive. 

Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the junction of the Russians, 
Danes, and Saxons. The combined army of these allies seized upon his 
quarters. He lost some troops in several little skirmishes. Two thousand of 
his men were drowned in passing the Eider, as they were going to their 
winter-quarters in Holstein; and all these losses, in a country surrounded on 
every side by powerful enemies, were utterly irreparable. 

He endeavored to defend the duchy of Holstein against the Danes; but, 
notwithstanding all his prudent measures and vigorous efforts, the country 
was lost, his whole army ruined, and himself taken prisoner. 

Pomerania, all but Stralsund, the isle of Riigen, and some neighboring 
places, being left defenceless, became a prey to the allies, and were 
sequestered in the hands of the King of Prussia. Bremen was filled with 
Danish garrisons. At the same time, the Russians overran Finland and beat 
the Swedes, who, being now dispersed and inferior in point of number, 
began to lose that superiority over their enemies which they had possessed 
at the commencement of the war. 

To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the king resolved to stay at 
Demotica, and still flattered himself with the delusive hopes of obtaining 


assistance from the Turks, in whom he ought no longer to have reposed any 
confidence. 

Ibrahim Molla, that bold vizier, who had been so obstinately bent on a 
war with the Russians, in opposition to the favorite, was strangled in one of 
the passages of the seraglio. 

The place of vizier had become so dangerous, that no one would venture 
to accept it; and in consequence it continued vacant for six months. At last 
the favorite, Ali Coumourgi, assumed the title of grand vizier. This measure 
gave a fatal blow to all the hopes of the King of Sweden, who knew 
Coumourgi so much the better, because he had really been obliged to him 
for some friendly offices, when the interest of the favorite and that of his 
majesty happened to coincide. 

Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, buried in sloth and 
oblivion. This extreme indolence succeeding so suddenly to the most 
violent exercises, had at last given him the disease which he had formerly 
feigned. The report of his death was spread over all Europe. The council of 
regency, which he had established at Stockholm when he left his capital, no 
longer received any despatches from him. The senate came in a body to the 
Princess Ulrica Eleonora, the king’s sister, and entreated her to take the 
regency into her own hands, during her brother’s absence. She accepted the 
proposal; but finding that the senate intended to force her to make a peace 
with the czar and the King of Denmark, and well knowing that her brother 
would never approve of such a measure, she resigned the regency, and 
wrote a full and circumstantial account of the whole matter to the king, in 
Turkey. 

Charles received his sister’s packet at Demotica. The arbitrary principles 
which he had sucked in with his mother’s milk, made him forget that 
Sweden had formerly been a free state, and that, in ancient times, the 
management of public affairs was conducted by the king and senate, in 
conjunction. He considered that respectable body as no better than a parcel 
of menial servants, who wanted to usurp the command of the house in their 
master’s absence. He wrote to them, that if they pretended to assume the 
reins of government, he would send them one of his boots, from which he 
would oblige them to receive their orders. 

To prevent, therefore, these attempts (as he thought them) upon his 
authority in Sweden, and to defend his kingdom now in the last extremity, 
deprived of all hopes of assistance from the Ottoman Porte, and relying on 


himself alone, he signified to the grand vizier his desire of departing, and 
returning by the way of Germany. 

M. Desaleurs, the French ambassador, who was charged with the affairs 
of Sweden, made the proposal. “Well,” says the vizier to Count Desaleurs, 
“did I not tell you, that in less than a year the King of Sweden would beg it 
as a favor, to be allowed to depart? Tell him he may either go or stay as he 
pleases; but let him come to a fixed resolution, and appoint the day of his 
departure, that he may not again bring us into such another scrape as that of 
Bender.” 

Count Desaleurs softened the harshness of this answer, when he reported 
it to the King. The day was accordingly fixed. But, before he would quit 
Turkey, Charles resolved to display the pomp of a great king, though 
involved in all the difficulties of a fugitive prince. He gave Grothusen the 
title of his ambassador extraordinary, and sent him with a retinue of eighty 
persons, all richly dressed, to take his leave in form at the Porte. 

The splendor of this embassy was only exceeded by the meanness of the 
shifts which the king was obliged to employ, in order to collect a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expenses of it. 

M. Desaleurs lent him forty thousand crowns. Grothusen had agents at 
Constantinople, who borrowed in his name, at the rate of fifty per cent, 
interest, a thousand crowns of a Jew, two hundred pistoles of an English 
merchant, and a thousand livres of a Turk. 

By these means they procured wherewithal to enable them to act the 
splendid farce of the Swedish embassy before the divan. Grothusen 
received at the Porte all the honors that are usually paid to ambassadors 
extraordinary on the day of their audience. The design of all this parade was 
only to obtain money from the grand vizier; but that minister was 
inexorable. 

Grothusen made a proposal for borrowing a million from the Porte. The 
vizier answered coldly, that his master knew how to give, when he thought 
proper; but that it was beneath his dignity to lend: that the king should be 
supplied with plenty of everything necessary for his journey, in a manner 
worthy of the person that sent him back; and that the Porte, perhaps, might 
even make him a present in gold bullion, though he would not have him 
depend upon it for certain. 

At last, on the first day of October, 1714, the King of Sweden set out on 
his journey. A capigi pasha, with six chiaoux, came to attend him from the 


castle of Démirtash, where he had resided for some days past. The pasha 
presented him, in the name of the Grand Seignior, with a large tent of 
scarlet embroidered with gold, a sabre, the handle of which was set with 
jewels, and eight beautiful Arabian horses, with fine saddles, and stirrups of 
massy gold. It is not beneath the dignity of history to observe that the 
Arabian groom, who took care of the horses, gave the king an account of 
their genealogy; a custom which has long prevailed among these people, 
who seem to be more attentive to the nobility of horses than of men; which 
after all, perhaps, is not so unreasonable, as these animals, if the breed is 
kept free from intermixture, are never known to degenerate. 

The convoy consisted of sixty loaded wagons, and three hundred horse. 
The capigi pasha being informed that several Turks had lent money to the 
King of Sweden’s attendants at an immoderate interest, told his majesty that 
usury was forbidden by the Mahometan law; he therefore entreated him to 
liquidate all these debts, and to order his resident at Constantinople to pay 
no more than the capital. “No,” says the king, “if any of my servants have 
given bills for a hundred crowns, I will pay them, though they should not 
even have received ten.” 

He made a proposal to his creditors to follow him, assuring them at the 
same time, that he would not only pay their debts, but likewise indemnify 
them for the expense of the journey. Several of them went to Sweden; and 
Grothusen was commissioned to see them paid. 

In order to show the greater deference to their royal guest, the Turks 
made him travel by very short stages; but this slow and respectful motion 
was ill-suited to the impatient spirit of the king. During the journey, he got 
up at three in the morning, according to his usual custom. As soon as he 
was dressed, he went himself and awakened the capigi and chiaoux, and 
began to march in the dark. The Turkish gravity was affronted with this new 
manner of travelling; but Charles took pleasure in making them uneasy, and 
said, that he should at least be a little revenged on them for their behavior to 
him at Bender. 

About the time that Charles reached the frontiers of Turkey, Stanislaus 
was leaving them, though by a different road, and going into Germany, with 
a view of retiring into the duchy of Deux-Ponts, a province bordering on the 
palatinate of Alsace and the Rhine, and which has belonged to the kings of 
Sweden ever since Charles X., the successor of Christina, united it to his 
crown. Charles assigned Stanislaus the revenue of this duchy, which was 


then valued at about seventy thousand crowns. Such was the final result of 
SO many projects, wars, and expectations! Stanislaus both could and would 
have concluded an advantageous treaty with Augustus, had not the 
inflexible obstinacy of Charles made him lose his lands and real estate in 
Poland, in order to preserve the empty title of king. 

This prince continued to reside in the duchy of Deux-Ponts till the death 
of Charles XII. when that province returning to a prince of the Palatine 
family, he chose to retire to Weissenburg, a place belonging to the French in 
Alsace. M. Sum, Augustus’s envoy, entered a complaint on this head to the 
Duke of Orleans, regent of France. The duke made him this remarkable 
answer: “Sir, let the king your master know, that France has never refused 
an asylum to kings in distress.” 

When the King of Sweden arrived on the frontiers of Germany, he had 
the pleasure to hear, that the emperor had given strict orders to receive him 
in every part of his dominions with a becoming magnificence. The towns 
and villages through which the quartermasters had previously fixed his 
route, made great preparations for receiving him; every one burned with 
impatience to see this extraordinary man, whose victories and misfortunes, 
whose most trifling actions, and even his keeping his bed, had made so 
great a noise in Europe and Asia. But Charles had no inclination to bear the 
fatigue of all this pomp and pageantry, or to exhibit as a public spectacle the 
prisoner of Bender. On the contrary, he had resolved never to re-enter 
Stockholm, until he should have repaired his losses by a change of fortune. 

As soon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines of Transylvania, he 
took leave of his Turkish convoy; and then assembling his attendants in a 
barn, he told them not to give themselves any concern about him, but to 
proceed with all possible expedition to Stralsund in Pomerania, on the coast 
of the Baltic, distant from Targowitz about three hundred leagues. 

He took nobody along with him hut During, and parted cheerfully from 
the rest of his attendants, who were filled with astonishment, sorrow, and 
apprehension. By way of disguise, he put on a black wig concealing his 
own hair which he wore underneath it, a gold-laced hat, a gray coat, and 
blue cloak, and assuming the name of a German officer, rode post with his 
two fellow-travellers. 

He shunned, as much as possible, the territories of his secret or declared 
enemies, taking the road through Hungary, Moravia, Austria, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, the Palatinate, Westphalia, and Mecklenburg; by which means 


he almost made the complete tour of Germany, and lengthened his journey 
by one-half. Having ridden the whole first day, without intermission, young 
During, who was not so much inured to these excessive fatigues, fainted 
away as he was dismounting. The king, who was determined not to halt a 
moment by the road, asked During as soon as he had recovered, how much 
money he had? “About a thousand crowns in gold,” replies During. “Then 
give me one-half of it,” says the king, “I see you are not able to follow me, I 
shall finish the journey by myself.” During begged he would be so good as 
to tarry but for three hours, assuring him, that by that time he should be able 
to remount his horse and attend his majesty, and entreated him to reflect on 
the imminent dangers to which he would expose himself by travelling 
alone. The king was inexorable. He made him give him the five hundred 
crowns, and called for horses. During, startled at this resolution, bethought 
himself of an innocent stratagem. He took the postmaster aside, and 
pointing to the king: “This gentleman,” says he, “is my cousin; we are 
going together upon the same business: he sees that I am indisposed, and 
yet he will not wait for me but for three hours: pray, give him the worst 
horse in your stable; and let me have a chariot, or postchaise.” 

He slipped two ducats into the postmaster’s hand, who punctually 
obeyed his orders. The king had a lame and restive horse, upon which he set 
out alone at ten at night, amidst darkness, snow, wind, and rain. His fellow- 
traveller, after having slept a few hours, began to follow him in a chariot, 
with good horses. He had not ridden many miles, when, at daybreak, he 
overtook the king, who not being able to make his beast move on, was 
travelling on foot to the next stage. 

Charles was obliged to get into During’s chaise, where he slept upon the 
straw. Thus they continued the journey without intermission, by day on 
horseback, and sleeping by night in a chaise. 

Having travelled for sixteen days, during which they had more than once 
been in danger of being taken, they arrived at last, on the 21st of November, 
1714, at the gates of Stralsund, about one in the morning. 

The king called out to the sentinel, and told him that he was a courier 
despatched from Turkey by the King of Sweden, and that he must 
immediately speak with General Duker, the governor. The sentinel said that 
it was too late; that the governor was gone to bed; and that he must wait till 
break of day. 


The king replied that he came upon business of importance, and that, if 
they did not instantly go and awaken the governor, they should all be 
punished next moming. At last a sergeant went and called up the governor. 
Duker imagined that it might possibly be one of the king’s generals: the 
gates were opened; and the courier introduced into the governor’s chamber. 

Duker, who was still half asleep, asked him: “What news of the King of 
Sweden?” The king, taking him by the arm, “What,” says he to Duker. 
“have my most faithful subjects forgotten me?” 

The governor recollected the king, though he could not believe his own 
eyes; and jumping out of bed, embraced his master’s knees, with tears of 
joy. The news of this happy event was spread through the town in a 
moment. Everybody got up. The soldiers flocked about the governor’s 
house. The streets were crowded with people, asking each other, whether 
the king had really come. All the windows were illuminated, and the 
conduits ran with wine, amidst the blaze of a thousand flambeaux, and 
repeated discharges of the artillery. 

Meanwhile the king was put to bed, which was more than he had been 
for sixteen days before. His legs were so much swollen with the great 
fatigue he had undergone, that, instead of pulling, they were obliged to cut 
off his boots. As he had neither linen nor clothes, they immediately 
furnished him with such a wardrobe as the town could afford. After he had 
slept a few hours, he rose and went directly to review his troops, and visit 
his fortifications. And that very day, he despatched orders into all parts, for 
renewing the war against his enemies with greater vigor than ever. All these 
particulars, which are so consistent with the extraordinary character of 
Charles XII. were first communicated to me by M. Fabricius, and 
afterwards confirmed by Count Croissy, ambassador to the King of Sweden. 

Europe was now in a condition very different from that in which it was 
when Charles left it, in 1709. 

The war which had so long raged in the South, that is, in Germany, 
England, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, was now at an end. 
The general peace which succeeded was owing to some private intrigues in 
the court of England. The Earl of Oxford, an able minister, and Lord 
Bolingbroke, one of the greatest geniuses, and one of the most eloquent 
orators of the age, had gotten the better of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
prevailed upon the queen to make a peace with Louis XIV. France being no 


longer at war with England, soon obliged the other powers to come to an 
accommodation. 

Philip V. the grandson of Louis XIV. began to reign in peace over the 
ruins of the Spanish monarchy. The Emperor of Germany, now become 
master of Naples and Flanders, was firmly established in his vast 
dominions: and Louis XIV. seemed to aim at nothing higher than to finish 
his long career of glory by a peaceable end. 

Anne, queen of England, died on the 10th of August, 1714, hated by half 
the nation, for having given peace to so many kingdoms. Her brother, James 
Stuart, an unhappy prince, excluded from the throne almost at his birth, not 
being in England at that time to claim the succession, which new laws 
would have conferred upon him, if his party could have prevailed; George 
I., elector of Hanover, was unanimously acknowledged King of Great 
Britain. The throne devolved to that elector not by right of blood, though 
descended from a daughter of James, but by virtue of an act of parliament. 

George, advanced in years when he was called to reign over a people 
whose language he did not understand, and to whom he was an utter 
stranger, considered himself rather as Elector of Hanover than King of 
England. All his ambition was to aggrandize his German dominions. He 
commonly went once a year to visit his hereditary subjects, by whom he 
was adored. In other respects, he took more pleasure in living like a private 
man, than like a mighty sovereign. The pomp of royalty appeared to him an 
insupportable burden. He passed his time with a few old courtiers, with 
whom he lived in great familiarity. He was not the king that made the 
greatest figure in Europe; but he was one of the wisest princes of the age, 
and perhaps the only one that knew how to enjoy on a throne the pleasures 
of friendship and private life. 

Such were the principal monarchs, and such the situation of the south of 
Europe. 

The revolutions that happened in the North were of another nature. The 
kings in that part of the world were engaged in war, and leagued together 
against the King of Sweden. 

Augustus had long been restored to the throne of Poland by the 
assistance of the czar, and with the joint consent of the Emperor of 
Germany, of Anne of England, and of the States-General, who, though 
guaranties of the treaty of Altranstadt, when Charles XII. was able to 


impose laws, thought themselves absolved from that obligation, when they 
had nothing more to fear from him. 

But Augustus did not enjoy an undisturbed authority. No sooner was he 
restored to the throne, than the people’s apprehensions of arbitrary power 
began to revive. The whole nation was in arms to oblige him to conform to 
the pacta conventa, a sacred contract between the king and people, who 
seemed to have recalled their sovereign for no other purpose than to declare 
war against him. In the beginning of these troubles, the name of Stanislaus 
was not once mentioned: his party seemed to be annihilated; and the Poles 
retained no other remembrance of the King of Sweden than as of a torrent, 
which, in the violence of its course, had occasioned a temporary change in 
the face of nature. 

Poltava and the absence of Charles XII. had occasioned the fall not only 
of Stanislaus, but also of the Duke of Holstein, Charles’s nephew, who had 
lately been despoiled of his dominions by the King of Denmark. The King 
of Sweden had had a sincere regard for the father, and, consequently could 
not fail to he deeply affected by the misfortunes of the son; for glory having 
been the end of all his actions, the fall of those princes whom he had either 
made or restored, gave him as much pain as the loss of so many provinces. 

Every one was at liberty to enrich himself with the ruins of Charles’s 
fortune. Frederick William, the new King of Prussia, who seemed to be as 
fond of war as his father had been of peace, was the first to come in for his 
share of the spoils. He seized Stettin and part of Pomerania, as an 
equivalent for four hundred thousand crowns which he had advanced to the 
czar and the King of Denmark. George, Elector of Hanover, now become 
King of England, had likewise sequestered into his hands the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden which the King of Denmark had assigned to him as 
security for sixty thousand pistoles. In this manner were divided the spoils 
of Charles XII. and whoever possessed any of his dominions as pledges, 
became, from their selfish and interested views, as dangerous enemies as 
those who had taken them from him. 

With regard to the czar, he was doubtless the most formidable of all his 
enemies. His former losses, his victories, his very faults, his unremitting 
perseverance in acquiring knowledge, and in communicating that 
knowledge to his subjects, and his incessant labors, had justly entitled him 
to the character of a great man. Riga was already taken; Livonia, Ingria, 


Carelia, half of Finland, and all the provinces that had been conquered by 
Charles’s ancestors, were now subjected to the Russian yoke. 

Peter Alexiowitz, who, twenty years before, had not a single vessel in the 
Baltic, now saw himself master of those seas, with a fleet of thirty ships of 
the line. 

One of these ships had been built by his own hands. He was the best 
carpenter, the best admiral, and the best pilot in the North. There was not a 
difficult passage from the Gulf of Bothnia to the ocean, which he had not 
sounded. And, having thus joined the labors of a common sailor to the 
curious experiments of a philosopher, and the grand designs of an emperor, 
he arrived, by degrees and a course of victories, to the rank of admiral, in 
the same manner as he had become a general in the land-service. 

While Prince Gallitsin, a general formed under his auspices, and one of 
those who seconded his enterprises with the greatest vigor, completed the 
reduction of Finland, took the town of Vasa, and beat the Swedes, the 
emperor put to sea, in order to attempt the conquest of Aland, an island in 
the Baltic, about twelve leagues from Stockholm. 

He set out on this expedition in the beginning of July, 1714, while his 
rival Charles XII. was keeping his bed at Demotica. He embarked at 
Cronstadt, a harbor which he had built a few years before, about four miles 
from St. Petersburg. The new harbor, the fleet, the officers, the sailors, were 
all the work of his own hands; and wherever he turned his eyes, he could 
behold nothing but what he himself had, in some measure, created. 

On the 15th of July, the Russian fleet, consisting of thirty ships of the 
line, eighty galleys, and a hundred half-galleys, reached the coast of Aland. 
On board of these ships were twenty thousand soldiers; Admiral Apraxin 
was commander-in-chief; and the Russian Emperor served as rear-admiral. 
On the sixteenth the Swedish fleet, commanded by Vice-Admiral 
Erinschild, came up with the enemy; and, though weaker than they by two- 
thirds, maintained a fight for the space of three hours. The czar attacked the 
admiral’s ship, and took her after a sharp engagement. 

The same day he landed sixteen thousand men on the isle of Aland; and 
having taken a number of Swedish soldiers, that had not been able to get on 
board of Erinschild’s fleet, he carried them off in his own ships. He returned 
to his harbor of Cronstadt with Erinschild’s large ship, three others of a less 
size, one frigate, and six galleys, all which he had taken in the engagement. 


From Cronstadt he set sail for St. Petersburg, followed by his own 
victorious fleet, and the ships he had taken from the enemy. On his arrival at 
St. Petersburg, he was saluted by a triple discharge of a hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon. He then made a triumphant entry, which flattered his 
vanity still more than that at Moscow, as he received these honors in his 
favorite city, a place where but ten years before there was not a single hut, 
and where now there were thirty-four thousand five hundred houses; in a 
word, as he saw himself at the head not only of a victorious navy, but what 
is more, of the first Russian fleet that had ever appeared in the Baltic, and 
amidst the acclamations of a people, to whom, before his time, the very 
name of a fleet was not so much as known. 

The entry into St. Petersburg was accompanied with much the same 
ceremonies as that into Moscow. The Swedish vice-admiral was the chief 
ornament of this new triumph. Peter Alexiowitz appeared in the procession 
as rear-admiral. A Russian nobleman, called Romanodowsky, who 
commonly represented the czar on these solemn occasions, was seated on a 
throne, surrounded with senators. To this nobleman the rear-admiral 
presented an account of his victory; and, in reward of his services, was 
declared vice-admiral. An odd ceremony, but extremely necessary, in a 
country where military subordination was one of the novelties which the 
czar wanted to introduce. 

The Emperor of Russia, now victorious over the Swedes by sea and land, 
and having assisted in expelling them from Poland, began to domineer there 
in his turn. He acted as mediator between Augustus and the republic; a 
glory, perhaps, not inferior to that of creating a king. This honor, and, 
indeed, all the good fortune of Charles, had fallen to the share of the czar; 
who, it must be owned, made better use of his advantages, for all his 
successes were so managed as to contribute to the interest of his country. If 
he took a town, the best artisans in it carried their families and their industry 
to St. Petersburg. The manufactures, the arts and sciences of the provinces 
which he conquered from Sweden, were transported into Moscovy. Thus 
were his dominions enriched by his victories; a circumstance that makes 
him the most excusable of all conquerors. 

Sweden, on the contrary, despoiled of almost all her foreign provinces, 
had neither commerce, money, nor credit. Her veteran troops, which were 
formerly so formidable, had either fallen in battle, or perished of hunger. 
Upwards of a hundred thousand Swedes were slaves in the vast dominions 


of the czar; and nearly the same number had been sold to the Turks and 
Tartars. The human species seemed visibly to decline in the country, but the 
king’s arrival at Stralsund inspired them with fresh hopes. 

The respect and admiration which they had formerly entertained for his 
sacred person, were still so strongly rivetted in the minds of his subjects, 
that the youths came from the country in crowds and voluntarily offered to 
enlist, though there were not a sufficient number of hands left to cultivate 
the lands. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Charles gives his sister in marriage to the Prince of Hesse: is besieged in Stralsund, and escapes to 
Sweden. Schemes of Baron de Gortz, his prime minister. Plan of a reconciliation with the czar, and of 
a descent upon England. Charles besieges Frederikshall, in Norway; is killed; his character. Gortz is 
beheaded. 


IN THE midst of these preparations, the king gave his only surviving 
sister, Ulrica Eleonora, in marriage to Frederick, Prince of Hesse-Cassel. 
The queen dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. and of the princess, then 
in the eightieth year of her age, did the honors of the table at this solemnity, 
which was celebrated on the 4th of April, 1715. in the palace of Stockholm, 
where she died soon after. 

The marriage was not honored with the presence of the king, who was 
then employed in finishing the fortifications of Stralsund, a place of great 
importance, and threatened with a siege by the Kings of Prussia and 
Denmark. Nevertheless he made his brother-in-law generalissimo of all his 
forces in Sweden. This prince had served the States-General in their wars 
with the French, and was esteemed a good general; a qualification which 
contributed not a little to procure him the sister of Charles XII. in marriage. 

Charles’s misfortunes now came as thick upon him as his victories had 
formerly done. In the month of June, 1715, the German troops of the King 
of England, with those of Denmark, invested the strong town of Wismar, 
while the combined army of the Danes and Saxons, amounting to thirty-six 
thousand men, marched towards Stralsund, to form the siege of that place. 
The Kings of Prussia and Denmark sunk five Swedish ships a little off 
Stralsund. The czar was then in the Baltic, with twenty large ships of war, 
and a hundred and fifty transports, on board of which were thirty thousand 
men. He threatened a descent upon Sweden, at one time approaching the 
coast of Helsingborg, and at another appearing before Stockholm. All 
Sweden was in arms upon the coasts, and every moment expected an 
invasion. At the same time the czar’s land forces drove the Swedes from 
post to post, until they had dispossessed them of all the places they held in 
Finland, towards the Gulf of Bothnia. But Peter pushed his conquests no 
farther. 

At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Pomerania in two, and after 
washing the walls of Stettin falls into the Baltic, lies the little isle of 


Usedom, a place of great importance on account of its situation, 
commanding the Oder both on the right and left; so that whoever is master 
of the island is likewise master of the navigation of the river. The King of 
Prussia had dislodged the Swedes from this place, and taken possession of it 
as well as of Stettin, which he kept sequestered, and all, as he pretended, 
“For the sake of peace.” The Swedes had retaken Usedom in May, 1715. 
They had two forts in the island; one of which was the fort of Suine, upon a 
branch of the Oder, that bore the same name; the other, a place of greater 
consequence, was called Pennamonder, and situated upon another branch of 
that river. To defend these two forts, and indeed the whole island, there 
were only two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, under the command of an 
old Swedish officer, called Kuze-Slerp a man whose name deserves to be 
immortalized. 

On the 4th of August, the King of Prussia sent fifteen hundred foot and 
eight hundred dragoons to make a descent upon the island. They came and 
landed without opposition near the fort of Suine, which, being the less 
important of the two, the Swedish commander abandoned to the enemy; and 
as he could not safely divide his men, he retired with his little company to 
the castle of Pennamonder, determined to hold out to the last extremity. 

There was, therefore, a necessity of besieging it in form; for which 
purpose a train of artillery was embarked at Stettin, and the Prussian troops 
were reinforced with a thousand foot and four hundred horse. On the 
eighteenth the trenches were opened in two places, and the fort was briskly 
battered with cannon and mortars. During the siege, a Swedish soldier, who 
was sent privately with a letter from Charles XII. found means to land on 
the island, and to slip into the fort. The letter he delivered to the 
commander. The purport was as follows: “Do not fire till the enemy come 
to the brink of the fosse. Defend the place to the last extremity. I commend 
you to your good fortune. Charles.” Slerp having read the note, resolved to 
obey, and to lay down his life, as he was ordered, in the service of his 
master. On the twenty-second at daybreak the assault was made. The 
besieged having withheld their fire till they saw the enemy on the brink of 
the fosse, killed an immense number of them. But the ditch was full, the 
breach large, and the assailants too numerous; so that they entered the castle 
at two different places at once. The commander now thought of nothing but 
of selling his life dear, and obeying his master’s orders. He abandoned the 
breaches through which the enemy entered; intrenched his little company, 


who had all the courage and fidelity to follow him, behind a bastion, and 
posted them in such a manner that they could not be surrounded. The enemy 
came up to him, and were greatly surprised that he did not ask for quarter. 
He fought for a complete hour; and after having lost the half of his men, 
was at last killed himself, together with his lieutenant and major. Upon this, 
the surviving few, amounting to a hundred soldiers and one officer, begged 
their lives, and were made prisoners of war. Charles’s letter was found in 
the commander’s pocket, and carried to the King of Prussia. 

At the time that Charles lost Usedom, and the neighboring isles, which 
were quickly taken, while Wismar was ready to surrender, and Sweden 
destitute of a fleet, was daily threatened with an invasion, he himself was in 
Stralsund, besieged by an army of thirty-six thousand men. 

Stralsund, a town famous over all Europe for the siege which the King of 
Sweden sustained there, is the strongest place in Pomerania; and is situated 
between the Baltic and the lake of Franken, near the straits of Gella. It is 
inaccessible by land, except by a narrow causeway, defended by a citadel, 
and by fortifications which were thought to be impregnable. There was in it 
a garrison of about nine thousand men, and, what was more than all, the 
King of Sweden himself. The Kings of Prussia and Denmark undertook the 
siege of this place, with an army of six and thirty thousand men, composed 
of Prussians, Danes, and Saxons. 

The honor of besieging Charles XII. was so powerful a motive, that they 
soon surmounted every obstacle, and opened the trenches in the night 
between the nineteenth and twentieth of October, 1715. The King of 
Sweden declared, at the beginning of the siege, that for his own part, he 
could not comprehend how a place well fortified, and provided with a 
sufficient garrison could possibly be taken. Not but that in the course of his 
past victories he had taken several places himself, but hardly ever by a 
regular siege. The terror of his arms carried all before it. Besides, he never 
judged of other people by himself; but always entertained too low an 
opinion of his enemies. The besiegers carried on their works with surprising 
vigor and resolution, and were greatly assisted by a very singular accident. 

It is well known that the Baltic Sea neither ebbs nor flows. The 
fortifications which covered the town, and which were defended on the west 
by an impassable morass, and by the sea on the east, seemed to be secure 
from any assault. It had hitherto escaped the observation of every one, that 
when the west wind blows strong, the waves of the Baltic are driven back in 


such a manner as to leave but three feet depth of water under the 
fortifications, which had always been supposed to be washed by a branch of 
the sea, so deep as to be utterly impassable. A soldier having fallen from the 
top of the fortifications into the sea, was surprised to find a bottom; and 
thinking that this discovery might make his fortune, he deserted, and went 
to the quarters of Count Wackerbarth, the Saxon general, to inform him that 
the sea was fordable, and that he might easily penetrate to the Swedish 
fortifications. It was not long before the King of Prussia availed himself of 
this piece of intelligence. 

Next night about twelve o’clock, the west wind still continuing to blow, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Koppen entered the water, with eighteen hundred men. 
At the same time two thousand advanced upon the causeway that led to the 
fort; all the Prussian artillery fired, and the Danes and Prussians gave an 
alarm on the other side. 

The Swedes thought they could easily repulse the two thousand men 
whom they saw advancing with so much apparent rashness upon the 
causeway; but all of a sudden, Koppen, with his eighteen hundred men 
entered the fort on the side towards the sea. The Swedes, surrounded and 
surprised, could make no resistance; and the post was carried after a terrible 
slaughter. Some of the Swedes fled to the town; the besiegers pursued them 
thither, and entered pell-mell along with the fugitives. Two officers and four 
Saxon soldiers were already on the drawbridge, which the Swedes had just 
time to raise; so that the men were taken, and the town saved for that time. 

There were found in the fort twenty-four pieces of cannon, which were 
immediately turned against Stralsund. The siege was pushed with such 
vigor and resolution as this success could not fail to inspire. The town was 
cannonaded and bombarded without intermission. 

Opposite to Stralsund, in the Baltic Sea, lies the isle of Riigen, which 
serves as a bulwark to that place, and into which the garrison and citizens 
might have retired, could they have found boats to transport them thither. 
This island was of the greatest importance to Charles. He plainly perceived, 
that should it fall into the hands of the enemy, he would be immediately 
besieged both by sea and land, and perhaps reduced to such great 
extremities, that he must either bury himself in the ruins of Stralsund, or 
else become a prisoner to those very enemies whom he had so long 
despised, and upon whom he had imposed the most severe and rigorous 
terms. But notwithstanding these gloomy prospects, such was the wretched 


situation of his affairs, that he had not been able to place a sufficient 
garrison in Rtigen, where, in fact, there were no more than two thousand 
men. 

His enemies had been employed for three months past in making all the 
necessary preparations for a descent upon this island; and having at last 
finished a great number of boats, the Prince of Aphalt, favored by the 
goodness of the weather, landed twelve thousand men upon Riigen, on the 
fifteenth of November. The king, who seemed to be everywhere present, 
was then in the island, having lately joined his two thousand men, who were 
intrenched near a small harbor, three leagues from the place where the 
enemy had landed. He put himself at the head of this little troop, and 
observing the most profound silence, advanced at midnight towards the foe. 
The Prince of Anhalt had already intrenched his forces, a precaution which 
seemed altogether unnecessary. The inferior officers never dreamed of 
being attacked the very first night, as they imagined Charles to be at 
Stralsund; but the Prince of Anhalt, who well knew what incredible things 
Charles was capable of attempting, had caused a deep fosse to be sunk, 
fenced with chevaux-de-frise; and indeed took all his measures with as 
much circumspection, as if he had had a superior army to contend with. 

At two in the morning, Charles reached the enemy’s camp, without 
making the least noise. His soldiers said to each other, “Come let us pull up 
the chevaux-de-frise.” These words being overheard by the sentinels, the 
alarm was instantly given in the camp, and the enemy stood to their arms. 
The king, taking up the chevaux-de-frise, perceived a deep ditch before 
him. “Ah!” says he, “is it possible? this is more than I expected.” However 
this unexpected event did not disconcert him. He was alike ignorant of the 
number of the enemy, and they of his. The darkness of the night seemed to 
favor the boldness of the attempt. He formed his resolution in a moment, 
and jumped into the ditch, accompanied by the bravest of his men, and 
instantly followed by all the rest. The chevaux-de-frise, which were 
presently plucked up, the levelled earth, the trunks and branches of such 
trees as they could find, and the bodies of the soldiers that were killed by 
random shots, served for fascines. The king, the generals, and the bravest of 
the officers and soldiers, mounted upon the shoulders of others, as in an 
assault. The fight began in the enemy’s camp. The irresistible impetuosity 
of the Swedes soon threw the Danes and Prussians into confusion; but the 
numbers were too unequally matched. After a sharp contest for a quarter of 


an hour, the Swedes were repulsed, and obliged to repass the fosse. The 
Prince of Anhalt pursued them into the plain, little thinking it was Charles 
XII. that fled before him. The unhappy monarch rallied his troops in the 
open field, and the battle was renewed with equal fury on both sides. 
Grothusen, the king’s favorite, and General Dardoff, fell dead at his feet. In 
the heat of the fight Charles passed over the body of the latter, who was still 
breathing; and During, who had accompanied him on his journey from 
Turkey to Straslund, was killed before his eyes. 

In the midst of the fray, a Danish lieutenant, whose name I have not been 
able to learn, recognized the king; and seizing his sword with one hand, and 
with the other dragging him by the hair, “Surrender yourself,” says he, “or 
you are a dead man.” The king drew a pistol from his belt, and, with his left 
hand, fired it at the officer who died of the wound the next morning. The 
name of King Charles, which the Dane had pronounced, immediately drew 
a crowd of the enemy together. The king was surrounded, and received a 
musket-ball below his left breast. The wound, which he called a contusion, 
was two fingers deep. Charles was on foot, and in the most imminent 
danger of either being killed or taken prisoner. At that critical moment 
Count Poniatowski fought near his majesty’s person. He had saved his life 
at Poltava, and had now the good fortune to save it once more in the battle 
of Riigen, by putting him on his horse. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the island called Altefahr, where there 
was a fort, of which they were still masters. From thence the king passed 
over to Stralsund, obliged to abandon his brave troops, who had so 
courageously assisted him in this daring enterprise, and who, two days after, 
were all made prisoners of war. 

Among the prisoners was that unhappy French regiment, composed of 
the shattered remains of the battle of Hochstadt, which had entered into the 
service of Augustus, and afterwards into that of the King of Sweden. Most 
of the soldiers were now incorporated into a new regiment, commanded by 
the Prince of Anhalt’s son, who was their fourth master. 

The commander of this wandering regiment in the isle of Riigen was that 
same Count de Ville-longue, who had so nobly exposed his life at 
Adrianople to serve King Charles XII. He was taken prisoner, with his men, 
and but poorly rewarded in the sequel for all his services, labors, and 
sufferings. 


After all these prodigies of valor, which tended only to weaken his 
forces, the king shut up in Stralsund which was every moment in danger of 
being stormed, behaved in much the same manner as he had done at Bender. 
Unappalled by so many surrounding dangers, he employed the day in 
making ditches and intrenchments behind the walls, and by night he sallied 
out upon the enemy. Meanwhile Stralsund’s walls were breached: the 
bombs fell thick as hail upon the houses, and half the town was reduced to 
ashes. The citizens were so far from complaining, that filled with the 
highest veneration for their royal master, whose vigilance, temperance, and 
courage, they could not sufficiently admire, they had all become soldiers 
under him. They accompanied him in all his sallies, and served him in place 
of a second garrison. 

One day as the king was dictating some letters to his secretary, that were 
to be sent to Sweden, a bomb fell on the house, pierced the roof, and burst 
near the royal apartment. One half of the floor was shattered to pieces; but 
the closet in which the king was, being partly surrounded by a thick wall, 
received no damage; and what was remarkably fortunate, none of the 
splinters that flew about in the air, came in at the closet door, which 
happened to be open. The report of the bomb, and the crashing noise it 
occasioned in the house, which seemed ready to tumble in on them, made 
the secretary drop his pen. “What is the reason,” says the king, with great 
composure, “that you do not write?” The poor secretary could only bring 
out with a faltering voice: “The bomb, sir.” 

“Well,” replies the king, “and what has the bomb to do with the letter I 
am dictating? Go on.” 

There was, at that time, an ambassador of France shut up with Charles in 
Stralsund. This was one Colbert, Count de Croissy, a lieutenant-general in 
the French army, brother to the Marquis de Torcy, the famous minister of 
state, and a relation of the celebrated Colbert, whose name ought never to 
be forgotten in France. To send a man on an embassy to Charles XII. or into 
trenches was much the same. The king would talk with Croissy for hours 
together in places of the greatest danger, while the soldiers were falling on 
every side of them by the fire of the bombs and cannon; Charles, in all 
appearance, insensible of the risk he ran, and the ambassador not choosing 
to give his majesty so much as a hint that there were more proper places to 
talk of business. The minister exerted his utmost efforts, before the siege 
commenced, to effect an accommodation between the Kings of Sweden and 


Prussia; but the demands of the latter were too high, and the former would 
make no concessions. So that the Count de Croisse derived no other 
advantage from his embassy to Charles XII. than the pleasure of being 
intimately acquainted with that extraordinary man. He frequently lay by his 
majesty upon the same cloak; and by sharing with him in all his dangers and 
fatigues, had acquired a right of talking to him with greater freedom. 
Charles encouraged this boldness in those he loved; and would sometimes 
say to the Count de Croissy, “Veni, maledicamus de rege”: “Come now let 
ns make a little free with the character of Charles XII.” This account I had 
from the ambassador himself. 

Croissy continued in the town till the thirteenth of November, when 
having obtained from the enemy a passport for himself and his baggage, he 
took his leave of the king, who still remained amidst the ruins of Stralsund, 
with a garrison diminished by one-half, but firmly resolved to stand an 
assault. 

And two days after, an assault was actually made upon the hornwork. 
Twice did the enemy take it, and twice were they repulsed. In this 
rencounter the king fought amidst his grenadiers; but at last superior 
numbers prevailed, and the enemy remained master of the place. Charles 
continued in the town two days after this, expecting every moment a 
general assault. On the twenty-first he stayed till midnight upon a little 
ravelin that was entirely demolished by the bombs and cannon-balls. Next 
day the principal officers conjured him to quit a place which he could no 
longer defend. But to retreat had now become as dangerous as to stay. The 
Baltic was covered with Russian and Danish ships. There were no vessels 
in the harbor of Stralsund, but one small bark with sails and oars. The great 
danger which rendered this retreat so glorious, was the very thing that 
prompted Charles to attempt it. He embarked at midnight on the twentieth 
of December, 1715, accompanied by ten persons only. They were obliged to 
break the ice with which the water of the harbor was covered; a hard and 
laborious task, which they were forced to continue for several hours before 
the bark could sail freely. The enemy’s admirals had strict orders not to 
allow Charles to escape from Stralsund; but to take him, dead or alive. 
Happily for him, they were under the wind and could not come near him. 
He ran a still greater risk in passing by a place called la Babette, in the isle 
of Rtigen, where the Danes had erected a battery of twelve cannon, from 
which they fired upon him. The mariners spread every sail and plied every 


oar in order to get clear of the enemy. But two men were killed at the king’s 
side by one cannon-ball, and the ship’s mast was shattered by another. 
Through all these dangers, however, did the king escape unhurt, and at last 
came up with two of his own ships that were cruising in the Baltic. Next 
day Stralsund was surrendered, and the garrison made prisoners of war. 
Charles landed at Isted in Scania, and forthwith repaired to Karlskrona, in a 
condition very different from what he was in when about fifteen years 
before he set sail from that harbor in a ship of a hundred and twenty guns, 
to give laws to the North. 

As he was so near his capital, it was expected that after such a long 
absence, he would pay it a visit; but he was determined not to enter it again 
till he had obtained some signal victory. Besides, he could not bear the 
thought of revisiting a people by whom he was beloved, and whom 
nevertheless he was obliged to oppress, in order to enable him to make head 
against his enemies. He wanted only to see his sister, with whom he 
appointed an interview on the banks of the lake Wettern, in Ostrogothia. 
Thither he rode post attended only by one servant, and after having spent a 
day with her returned to Karlskrona. 

From this place, where he passed the winter, he issued orders for raising 
recruits through the whole kingdom. He thought that his subjects were born 
for no other purpose than to follow him to the field of battle, and he had 
actually accustomed them to entertain the same opinion. Some were 
enlisted who were not above fifteen years of age. In several villages there 
were none left but old men, women, and children; and in many places the 
women were obliged to plow the land alone. 

It was still more difficult to procure a fleet. In order to supply that defect 
as well as possible, commissions were granted to the owners of privateers, 
who, upon obtaining certain privileges unreasonable in themselves, and 
destructive to the community, equipped a few ships; and these poor efforts 
were the last that the declining state of Sweden was now capable of making. 
To defray the expenses of all these preparations, there was a necessity for 
encroaching upon the property of the subject; and every kind of extortion 
was practised under the specious name of taxes and duties. Strict search was 
made into every house, and one-half of the provisions that were found in 
them was conveyed to the king’s magazines. All the iron in the kingdom 
was bought up for his use. This the government paid for in paper, and sold it 
out for ready money. A tax was laid on all such as had any mixture of silk in 


their clothes, or wore periwigs or gilded swords; and the duty of hearth- 
money was immoderately high. The people, oppressed with such a load of 
taxes, would have revolted under any other king; but the poorest peasant in 
Sweden knew that his master led a life still more hard and frugal than 
himself; so that every one submitted cheerfully to those hardships which the 
king was the first to suffer. 

All sense of private misfortunes was swallowed up in the apprehension 
of public danger. The Swedes expected every moment to see their country 
invaded by the Russians, the Danes, the Prussians, the Saxons, and even by 
the English; and their fear of this hostile visit was so strong and prevalent, 
that those who had money or valuable effects took care to bury them in the 
earth. 

An English fleet had already appeared in the Baltic, though its particular 
destination was not known; and the czar had given his word to the King of 
Denmark, that in the spring of 1716, the Russians would join the Danes, in 
order to make a descent upon Sweden. 

But how great was the astonishment of all Europe, ever attentive to the 
fortune of Charles XII. when, instead of defending his own country, which 
was threatened with an invasion by so many princes, they saw him in the 
month of March, 1716, passing over into Norway, with twenty thousand 
men. 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XII. the world had never 
seen any general, who, unable to make head against his enemies at home, 
had boldly carried the war into the heart of their own dominions. The Prince 
of Hesse, his brother-in-law, attended him in this expedition. 

There is no travelling from Sweden to Norway but through the most 
dangerous by-ways; and when these are passed, one meets with so many 
flashes of water formed by the sea amongst the rocks, that there is a 
necessity for making bridges every day. A handful of Danes might have 
stopped the progress of the whole Swedish army; but this sudden invasion 
had not been foreseen. Europe was still more astonished to see the czar, 
amidst all these mighty events, remaining inactive, and not making a 
descent upon Sweden, as had formerly been stipulated between him and his 
allies. 

This inactivity was owing to one of the greatest and most difficult 
schemes that ever was formed by the mind of man. 


Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and baron of the empire, having 
done several good offices to the King of Sweden, during that monarch’s 
abode at Bender, had now become his favorite and first minister. 

Never was man at once so bold and so artful; so full of expedients amidst 
misfortunes; so unbounded in his designs, or so active in the prosecution of 
them. No project too great for his daring genius to attempt; no means too 
difficult for his sagacity and penetration to discover; in pursuing his favorite 
schemes he was equally prodigal of presents and promises, of oaths, of 
truth, and of falsehood. 

From Sweden he went to France, England and Holland, to examine those 
secret springs which he afterwards meant to put in motion. He was capable 
of throwing all Europe into combustion; and his inclination was equal to his 
power. What his master was at the head of an army, that was de Gortz in the 
cabinet; by which means he had acquired a greater ascendency over Charles 
XII. than any minister before him had ever possessed. 

Charles, who at twenty years of age had prescribed orders to Count 
Piper, was now content to receive instructions from Baron de Gortz, 
resigning himself to the direction of that minister with so much the less 
reserve, as his misfortunes obliged him to listen to the advice of others, and 
as Gortz never gave him any but such as was suitable to his undaunted 
courage. He observed, that of all the sovereigns united against Sweden, 
George, Elector of Hanover, and King of England, was the prince against 
whom Charles was most highly incensed; because he was the only one to 
whom Charles had never done any injury; and because George had engaged 
in the quarrel under the pretext of compromising matters, but in reality with 
a view of preserving Bremen and Verden to which he seemed to have no 
other right than that of having bought them for a trifle from the King of 
Denmark, to whom, after all, they did not belong. 

Nor was it long ere de Gortz discovered that the czar was secretly 
dissatisfied with his allies, who had all conspired to hinder him from 
acquiring any possessions in Germany, where that monarch, already 
become too formidable, wanted only to obtain a footing. Wismar, the only 
town that still remained to the Swedes on the frontiers of Germany, was, on 
the fourteenth of February, 1716, surrendered to the Danes and Prussians, 
who would not so much as allow the Russian troops that were in 
Mecklenburg, to be present at the siege. Such repeated marks of jealousy 
for two years together, had alienated the czar’s mind from the common 


cause, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Sweden. There are many instances 
of several states in alliance being conquered by a single power; but hardly 
any of a great empire subdued by several allies. If it should happen to be 
humbled by their joint efforts, their intestine divisions soon allow it to 
retrieve its former grandeur. 

Ever since the year 1714, the czar had had it in his power to make a 
descent upon Sweden; but whether it was that he could not perfectly agree 
with the Kings of Poland, England, Denmark, and Prussia, allies justly 
jealous of his growing power, or that he did not as yet think his troops 
sufficiently disciplined to attack in their own territories a people whose very 
peasants had beaten the flower of the Danish forces, he still put off the 
execution of the enterprise. 

But what had chiefly interrupted the progress of his arms was the want of 
money. The czar, though one of the most powerful monarchs in the 
universe, was far from being one of the richest; his revenues, at that time, 
not exceeding twenty-four millions of livres. He had discovered indeed 
some mines of gold, silver, copper, and iron; but the profit arising from 
these was still uncertain, and the expense of working them was 
inconceivably great. He had likewise established an extensive commerce; 
but that in its infancy rather filled him with the agreeable hopes of what it 
might one day prove, than was really productive of any present advantage: 
nor did the provinces which he had lately conquered increase his revenues, 
in the same proportion as they augmented his power and glory. It required a 
long time to heal the wounds of Livonia, a country extremely fertile, but 
desolated by fire, sword, and distemper, and by a war of fifteen years’ 
continuance, destitute of inhabitants, and as yet chargeable to the conqueror. 
His finances were further drained by the large fleets he maintained, and by 
the new enterprises which he was daily undertaking. He had even been 
reduced to the wretched expedient of raising the value of money, a remedy 
that can never cure the evils of state, and is in a particular manner 
prejudicial to a country, whose exports fall short of its imports. 

Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz had built his scheme of a 
revolution. He ventured to advise the King of Sweden to purchase a peace 
from the Russian emperor at any price, intimating to him, at the same time, 
that the czar was highly incensed at the Kings of Poland and England, and 
assuring him that he and Peter Alexiowitz, when joined together, would be 
able to strike terror into the rest of Europe. 


There was no possibility of making a peace with the czar, without giving 
up a great many of those provinces which lie to the east and north of the 
Baltic Sea. But Gortz entreated the king to consider that by yielding up 
these provinces, which the czar already possessed, and which Charles at 
present was unable to recover, he might have the honor of restoring 
Stanislaus to the throne of Poland, of replacing the son of James II. on that 
of England, and of re-establishing the Duke of Holstein in the peaceable 
possession of his dominions. 

Charles, pleased with these mighty projects, upon which, however, he 
laid no great stress, gave carte blanche to his minister. Gortz set out from 
Sweden, furnished with full powers to act without control, and to treat as 
his master’s plenipotentiary with all those princes with whom he should 
think proper to negotiate. The first step was to sound the court of Moscow, 
which he did by means of a Scotchman, called Erskine, first physician to 
the czar, and strongly attached to the pretender’s interest, as indeed most of 
the Scots were, except such as subsisted upon favors from the court of 
London. 

This physician represented to Prince Menzikoff the greatness and 
importance of the scheme, with all the warmth of a man who was so much 
interested in its success. Prince Menzikoff relished the proposal, and the 
czar approved of it. Instead of making a descent upon Sweden, as had been 
stipulated between him and his allies, he sent his troops to winter in 
Mecklenburg, whither he soon after repaired himself. This he did under the 
specious pretext of terminating some disputes that had lately arisen between 
the duke and his nobility; but in reality with a view to prosecute his favorite 
scheme of obtaining a principality in Germany, and hoping he should be 
able to persuade the Duke of Mecklenburg to sell him his sovereignty. 

The allies were highly provoked at these proceedings; and the more so, 
as they did not choose to have such a formidable neighbor as Peter 
Alexiowitz, who, could he once obtain any footing in Germany, might one 
day be able to have himself elected emperor, to the great oppression of all 
the princes of the empire. But the more they were provoked, the more was 
the grand scheme of de Gortz forwarded. This minister, the better to conceal 
his secret intrigues, affected to negotiate with the confederate princes, who 
were likewise amused with vain hopes from the czar. 

Charles XII. and his brother-in-law, the Prince of Hesse, were all this 
while in Norway, at the head of twenty thousand men. The country was 


defended by no more than eleven thousand Danes, divided into several 
detached parties, who were all put to the sword by the king and the Prince 
of Hesse. 

Charles advanced towards Christiania, the capital of the kingdom; and 
fortune began once more to smile upon him in this part of the globe. But he 
never took sufficient care to provide for the subsistence of his troops. A 
Danish fleet and army were coming to the relief of Norway; and Charles 
being in want of provisions, was obliged to return to Sweden, there to await 
the issue of his minister’s mighty projects. 

The execution of the scheme required at once inviolable secrecy, and 
vast preparations, two things almost incompatible. Gortz even ransacked the 
Asiatic seas for an assistance, which, however odious in appearance, would 
nevertheless have been extremely proper for making a descent upon 
Scotland, and for furnishing Sweden with ships, men, and money. 

The pirates of all nations, and especially those of England, having 
entered into a mutual association, had long infested the seas of Europe and 
America. Driven at last from all their wonted haunts, and having no hopes 
of obtaining any quarter, they had lately retired to the coasts of Madagascar, 
a large island to the east of Africa. These men were all of them desperadoes, 
and most of them famous for actions which wanted nothing but justice, to 
render them truly heroic. They were endeavoring to find out a prince that 
would receive them under his protection; but the laws of nations shut all the 
harbors in the world against them. 

No sooner were they informed that Charles XII. had returned to Sweden, 
than they began to flatter themselves with the agreeable hopes that that 
prince passionately fond of war, obliged at present to be engaged in it, and 
in great want as well of ships as soldiers, would be glad to make an 
agreement with them upon reasonable terms. With this view they sent a 
deputy to Europe on board of a Dutch vessel, to make a proposal to Baron 
de Gortz, that if they were sure of meeting with a favorable reception in the 
port of Gottenburg, they would instantly repair there with sixty ships loaded 
with riches. 

The baron prevailed upon the king to agree to the proposal; and next year 
Cromstrom and Mendal, two Swedish gentlemen, were sent to finish the 
treaty with the corsairs of Madagascar. 

But a more honorable and a more powerful support was soon after found 
in Cardinal Alberoni, a man of extraordinary genius, who governed Spain 


long enough for his own glory; but too short a time for the grandeur and 
happiness of the kingdom. 

He readily embraced the proposal of placing the son of James II. on the 
throne of England. Nevertheless, as he had but just entered into the 
ministry, and had the affairs of Spain to regulate, before he could think of 
throwing other kingdoms into confusion, it was not likely that he would be 
able for a considerable time to put this grand machine in motion. But in less 
than two years he changed the face of affairs in Spain, restored that 
kingdom to her former degree of credit, among the other powers of Europe, 
prevailed upon the Turks, as is commonly supposed, to attack the Emperor 
of Germany, and attempted, at one and the same time, to deprive the Duke 
of Orleans of the regency of France, and King George of the crown of 
England. So dangerous may one single man prove, when he is vested with 
absolute authority in a powerful state, and is endowed with courage and 
greatness of soul. 

Gortz having thus scattered in the courts of Muscovy and Spain the first 
sparks of that flame which he intended to kindle, went privately to France, 
and from thence to Holland, where he had an interview with some of the 
pretender’s adherents. 

He informed himself more particularly of the strength, the number, and 
disposition of the malcontents in England, of the money they could furnish, 
and the troops they could raise. The malcontents required only a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men, with whose assistance, they said, they 
should be fully able to effectuate a revolution. 

Count Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador in England, being furnished 
with proper instructions by Baron de Gortz, had several conferences at 
London, with the chiefs of the disaffected party. He encouraged them with 
the most flattering hopes of success, and readily promised them whatever 
they could wish to obtain; and they, on their part, were so forward as to 
furnish considerable sums of money, which Gortz received in Holland. He 
treated about the purchase of some ships, and bought six in Britain, with all 
kinds of arms. 

He then sent several officers privately into France, and among others the 
Chevalier de Folard, who having made thirty campaigns in the French 
armies, without any considerable addition to his fortune, had lately offered 
his service to the King of Sweden, not so much from any interested views, 
as from a desire of serving under a king of such a glorious reputation. 


Folard likewise hoped to recommend to that prince the improvements he 
had made in the art of war which he had always studied as a philosopher; 
and he has since published his discoveries in his “Commentary on 
Polybius.” 

Charles XII. who had made war himself in a manner entirely new, and 
was never guided by custom in anything, was pleased with his notions; and 
resolved to employ him in his projected invasion of Scotland. The secret 
orders of Baron de Gortz were faithfully executed in France by the 
Chevalier de Folard. A great number of French, and a still greater number 
of Irish officers engaged in this uncommon conspiracy, which was hatching 
at one and the same time in England, France and Muscovy, and the 
branches of which were secretly extended from one end of Europe to the 
other. 

These preparations, however great, were only a sample of what de Gortz 
intended to do; though it was a matter of no small consequence to have thus 
set the scheme going. But the point of the greatest importance, and without 
which nothing could succeed, was to bring about a peace between the czar 
and Charles; to accomplish which many difficulties were to be removed. 
Baron Osterman, minister of state in Muscovy, refused at first to come into 
de Gortz’s measures. The former was as cautious and circumspect as the 
latter was bold and enterprising. The one, slow and regular in his politics, 
was for allowing everything time to ripen; the other of a daring genius, and 
impatient spirit, had no sooner sown the seed than he was expecting to reap 
the harvest. Osterman fearing that the emperor, his master, dazzled with the 
splendor of this enterprise, would grant the Swedes a too advantageous 
peace, delayed the conclusion of it by a variety of obstacles and 
procrastinations. 

Happily for Baron de Gortz, the czar himself came to Holland in the 
beginning of the year 1717. His intention was to go from thence into 
France. He was desirous of seeing that famous nation, which, for more than 
a hundred years past, had been censured, envied and imitated by all its 
neighbors. He wanted to gratify his insatiable curiosity of seeing and 
learning everything, and, at the same time, to exercise his politics. 

Gortz had two interviews with him at The Hague; and in these he made 
greater progress than he could have done in six months with the 
plenipotentiaries. Everything wore a favorable aspect. His mighty projects 
seemed to be covered under the veil of impenetrable secrecy; and he 


flattered himself that Europe would know them only by their being carried 
into execution. Meanwhile he talked of nothing but peace at The Hague, he 
openly declared that he would always consider the King of England as the 
pacifier of the North; and he even pressed (in appearance at least) the 
holding of a congress at Brunswick, in which the jarring interests of 
Sweden and her enemies might be amicably adjusted. 

These intrigues were first discovered by the Duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, who had spies in every part of Europe. Men of this character, who 
make a trade of selling the secrets of their friends, and get their livelihood 
by being informers, and frequently by inventing and propagating the 
grossest lies and calumnies, were so much increased in France under his 
government, that one-half of the nation had become spies upon the other. 
The Duke of Orleans, who was connected with the King of England by 
personal ties, acquainted him with the secret plot that was hatching against 
him. 

At the same time the Dutch, who began to take umbrage at the behavior 
of de Gortz, communicated their suspicions to the English minister. Gortz 
and Gyllenborg were prosecuting their schemes with great vigor, when they 
were both arrested, the one at Deventer, in Guelderland, and the other at 
London. 

As Gyllenborg, the Swedish ambassador, had violated the law of nations 
by conspiring against the prince to whom he was sent in a public character, 
the English made no scruple to violate the same law, by arresting his 
person. But all the world was surprised to see the States-General imprison 
the Baron de Gortz, in order to gratify the King of England, an instance of 
complaisance hardly to be paralleled in history. They even appointed the 
Count de Welderen to examine him. This formality was only an aggravation 
of their former insult, which being rendered entirely abortive, produced no 
other effect than to cover them with confusion. “Do you know me?” says 
Gortz to the Count de Welderen. “Yes, sir,” replies the Dutchman. “Well, 
then,” says de Gortz, “if you do know, you must be sensible that I will not 
speak one word more than I please.” The examination was carried no 
further. All the foreign ministers, and especially the Marquis de Monteleon, 
the Spanish ambassador in England, protested against the violence offered 
to the persons of Gortz and Gyllenborg. The Dutch were inexcusable. They 
had not only violated a most sacred law, by seizing the prime minister of the 
King of Sweden, who had formed no plots against them; but they acted in 


direct opposition to the spirit of that inestimable liberty which has drawn so 
many foreigners into their country, and is the foundation of all their 
greatness. 

With regard to the King of England, he had acted consistently with the 
strictest principles of justice, in imprisoning his enemy. He published in his 
own vindication, the letters of Gortz and Gyllenborg, which were found 
among the papers of the latter. The King of Sweden was in Scania, when he 
received these printed letters, together with the news of the two ministers 
being imprisoned. He asked with a smile, if they had not likewise printed 
his letters; and gave immediate orders for arresting the English resident at 
Stockholm, with all his family and domestics. The Dutch resident was 
forbidden the court, and strictly watched in all his motions. Charles, 
meanwhile, neither avowed nor disclaimed the proceedings of de Gortz. 
Too proud to deny a scheme which he had once approved, and too wise to 
acknowledge a plot which had thus been stifled in its birth, he maintained a 
disdainful silence towards England and Holland. 

The czar took a very different course. As his name was not expressly 
mentioned, but only obscurely hinted at in the papers of Gortz and 
Gyllenborg, he wrote a long letter to the King of England, complimenting 
him upon the discovery of the plot, and assuring him of the most inviolable 
friendship; and King George received his protestations without believing 
them, though he thought it most prudent in the present case to pretend that 
he did. A plot contrived by private men is annihilated the moment it is 
discovered; but a conspiracy formed by kings, the more it is known the 
stronger it grows. 

The czar arrived at Paris in the month of May, 1717, to view the beauties 
of art and nature; and to visit the academies, public libraries, the cabinets of 
the curiosi and the royal palaces, were not the only ends of his journey. He 
made a proposal to the Duke of Orleans for concluding a treaty, which, had 
it taken place, would have completed the greatness of Muscovy. His design 
was to compromise matters with the King of Sweden, who would yield to 
him some large provinces, to deprive the Danes of the empire of the Baltic 
Sea, to weaken the English by a civil war, and to make all the trade of the 
North centre in Russia. He had even some thoughts of setting up Stanislaus 
afresh against Augustus, so that the fire being everywhere kindled, he might 
have it in his power either to quench or blow it up, as should be most 
conducive to his interest. With this view he proposed to the Regent of 


France to act as mediator between Sweden and Muscovy, and to make a 
league offensive and defensive with these two crowns, and that of Spain. 
This treaty, seemingly so natural and so advantageous to the several nations 
concerned, and which would have put the balance of power in Europe into 
their hands, was nevertheless rejected by the Duke of Orleans. Nay, at that 
very time, he entered into engagements of a quite opposite nature. He made 
a league with the Emperor of Germany, and with George, king of England. 
The reasons of state had so much altered the views and inclinations of all 
the princes of Europe, that the czar was ready to declare against his old ally, 
Augustus, and to espouse the cause of Charles, his mortal enemy; while 
France, in order to oblige the Germans and the English, was going to make 
war upon the grandson of Louis XIV. after having so long supported him 
against these very enemies, at a prodigious expense of blood and treasure. 
All that the czar could obtain by these indirect measures was to prevail 
upon the regent to interpose his good offices to procure the release of Gortz 
and Gyllenborg. He returned to his own dominions about the end of June, 
after having shown the French a sight they had never seen before, an 
emperor travelling for instruction. But the generality of that people were 
only struck with his rude unpolished manners, the result of his bad 
education; while the legislator, the great man, and the creator of a new 
nation, entirely escaped the notice of these superficial observers. 

What the czar sought for in the Duke of Orleans, he soon found in 
Cardinal Alberoni, who now governed the Spanish councils with unlimited 
sway. Alberoni desired nothing so much as the restoration of the pretender. 
This he did both as he was minister of Spain which had been so ill treated 
by the English; as he was a personal enemy to the Duke of Orleans, who 
was leagued with England against Spain; and, in fine, as he was a priest of 
that church, for the sake of which the pretender’s father had so foolishly lost 
his crown. 

The Duke of Ormond, as much beloved in England as the Duke of 
Marlborough was admired, had left his country at the accession of King 
George, and retired to Madrid. This nobleman was now vested with full 
powers by the King of Spain and the pretender; and, accompanied by one 
Imegan, another native of England, a man of fine address, and an 
enterprising spirit, he went to meet the czar in his way to Mitau in 
Courland. He demanded the Princess Anna Petrowna, the czar’s daughter, 
in marriage for the son of James II.. hoping that this alliance would the 


more strongly attach the czar to the interests of that unhappy prince. But 
this proposal, instead of forwarding, retarded, at least for some time, the 
progress of the negotiations. Baron de Gortz, among his other projects, had 
long set apart this princess for the Duke of Holstein, to whom, in effect, she 
was soon after married. The moment he was informed of the Duke of 
Ormond’s proposal, he became jealous of its success, and employed every 
art to render it abortive. He, as well as Count Gyllenborg, was set at liberty 
in the month of August, the King of Sweden not even deigning to offer the 
least apology to the King of England, nor to express the slightest 
disapprobation of his minister’s conduct. 

At the same time, the English resident and all his family were released at 
Stockholm, where they had been treated with much more severity than 
Gyllenborg had been at London. 

Gortz, being now at liberty, behaved like an implacable enemy, prompted 
not only by the powerful motives by which he had been formerly actuated, 
but instigated by a spirit of revenge, on account of his late imprisonment. 
He instantly posted away to the czar, and, by his artful insinuations, 
obtained a greater ascendency over that prince than ever. He assured him 
that in less than three months, he would, in conjunction with a single 
plenipotentiary from Russia, remove every obstacle that retarded the 
conclusion of a peace with Sweden. Taking a map in his hand, which had 
been drawn by the czar himself, and making a line from Viborg, all the way 
to the frozen sea, running along the lake Ladoga, he undertook to persuade 
his master to give up all the country lying to the eastward of that line, as 
well as Carelia, Ingria, and Livonia. He then hinted at a proposai of 
marriage between his czarish majesty’s daughter and the Duke of Holstein, 
flattering the czar with the agreeable hopes that the duke might possibly be 
prevailed upon to yield him his dominions for an equivalent, by which 
acquisition he would become a member of the empire, and that either 
himself or some of his descendants might one day obtain the imperial 
crown. By these means he gratified the ambitious views of the Russian 
monarch, and deprived the pretender of all hopes of marrying the czarinian 
princess, at the same time that he opened to him a more tempting project in 
England, and thus accomplished all his own projects at once. 

The czar named the isle of Aland for holding the conference between 
Osterman, his minister of state, and Baron de Gortz. He desired the Duke of 
Ormond to return to Spain, that he might not give too great cause of offence 


to the English, with whom he had no intention of coming to an open 
rupture, till he should be ready to make the projected invasion. But Irnegan, 
the duke’s confidant, was allowed to stay at St. Petersburg, where he lived 
with so much privacy and caution, that he never came abroad in the 
daytime, nor ever conversed with any of the czar’s ministers except in the 
disguise of a peasant or Tartar. 

Immediately after the Duke of Ormond’s departure, the czar acquainted 
the King of England with the high compliment he had paid him in 
dismissing the greatest man in the pretender’s faction; and Baron de Gortz 
returned to Sweden, flushed with hopes of success. 

Gortz found his master at the head of thirty-five thousand regular troops, 
and all the coasts guarded by the militia. The king wanted nothing but 
money. But the public credit, as well at home as abroad, was entirely 
exhausted. France, which had furnished him with some supplies, during the 
last years of Louis XIV. refused to contribute any more under the regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, who entertained views very different from those of 
Louis. Spain promised him some remittances; but was not yet in a condition 
to afford anything considerable. 

De Gortz therefore carried a scheme into execution which he had tried 
before his journey to France and Holland. This was to give to copper the 
value of silver; so that a piece of the former metal, whose intrinsic value 
was only a halfpenny, should, when stamped with the king’s mark, pass for 
forty pence; as the governors of besieged towns frequently pay the soldiers 
and citizens in leathern money, in expectation of being able one day to 
reimburse them in real coin. This fictitious kind of money, which owes its 
birth to necessity, and can only be rendered current by its being punctually 
paid in real specie, is like bills of exchange, the imaginary value of which 
may easily exceed the solid funds that are in a nation. 

These expedients are of great use in a free country. They have often 
saved a republic, but seldom, or never, fail to ruin a monarchy; for, as the 
people soon begin to grow suspicious, the minister is obliged to break his 
word: the ideal money multiplies apace: private men bury their money in 
the earth; and the whole machine of government falls into a confusion 
which is often productive of the most pernicious consequences, as was but 
too plainly exemplified in the fate of Sweden. 

At first the Baron de Gortz issued his new coin with equal discretion and 
reserve: but, by the rapidity of a motion which he could not restrain, he was 


soon hurried beyond the limits which he had originally prescribed to 
himself. All kinds of goods and provisions having risen to an immoderate 
price, he was obliged to increase the quantity of his copper coin. But the 
more it was increased, the less was its value; and Sweden, deluged, as it 
were, by this false money, set up a general cry against Baron de Gortz. The 
people, who always regarded their sovereign with a kind of veneration, 
could not find in their hearts to hate him, and therefore made the weight of 
their resentment fall on a minister, who, both as a foreigner and chief 
director of the finances, was doubly exposed to the public odium. 

But what entirely completed his ruin was a tax he attempted to impose 
on the clergy. The clergy, who are too apt to join their own cause to that of 
the Supreme Being, called him an atheist, because he demanded their 
money. Some of the new copper coin being stamped with the figures of the 
heathen gods, they thence took occasion to call those pieces the gods of 
Baron de Gortz. 

To this public odium under which he labored, was added the jealousy of 
the ministers; the more implacable in their resentment as their power was 
the less. The king’s sister, and the prince her husband, dreaded him, as a 
man attached from his birth to the Duke of Holstein, and might one day be 
able to place the crown of Sweden on his head. In a word, he had incurred 
the hatred of the whole nation, Charles alone excepted; but this general 
aversion served only to insure him the friendship of the king, whose maxim 
it always was to be the more inflexible the more he was contradicted. 
Accordingly, he now relied upon the baron with an almost implicit 
confidence; gave him absolute power in the interior government of the 
kingdom; and committed to his care whatever related to the negotiations 
with the czar, pressing him above all things to hasten the conference that 
was to be held in the isle of Aland. 

And, indeed, Gortz had no sooner regulated the finances (a work which 
had hitherto detained him at Stockholm) than he set out on his journey for 
the place appointed, in order to finish with the czar’s minister the grand 
scheme he had projected. 

The preliminary articles of that alliance which was wholly to have 
changed the face of affairs in Europe, were found among de Gortz’s papers 
after his death, and were as follows: 

The czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and part of Ingria and Carelia 
to himself, and to restore the rest to Sweden. He was to join his efforts with 


those of Charles XII. in order to restore Stanislaus to the throne of Poland, 
and to enter that country with eighty thousand Russians, to dethrone the 
very king in whose defence he had waged a war of ten years’ continuance. 
He was to furnish the King of Sweden with a number of ships sufficient to 
transport ten thousand Swedes to England, and thirty thousand to Germany. 
The united forces of Peter and Charles were to attack the King of England 
in his German dominions, especially in Bremen and Verden; and were 
likewise to be employed in re-establishing the Duke of Holstein, and 
compelling the King of Prussia to agree to a treaty, by which he would have 
been deprived of part of those territories which he had seized. From the 
time that this alliance was made, Charles assumed such lofty airs, as if his 
victorious troops, reinforced by those of the czar, had already carried all his 
schemes into execution. He required the Emperor of Germany, in a 
peremptory manner, to fulfil the treaty of Altranstadt. But the court of 
Vienna would hardly deign to give an answer to the proposal of a prince 
from whom she had nothing to fear. 

The King of Poland did not enjoy the same tranquillity; but saw the 
clouds gathering all around him. The Polish nobility had formed a 
confederacy against him; and, ever since his restoration, he had been 
engaged perpetually either in wars or treaties with his subjects. The czar, 
who had now become a dangerous mediator, had a hundred galleys near 
Dantzic, and forty thousand men on the frontiers of Poland. All the North 
was filled with jealousy and apprehension. Flemming, of all men in the 
world the most apt to distrust, and himself the most to be distrusted, was the 
first who suspected the designs of the czar and the King of Sweden in favor 
of Stanislaus. He therefore resolved to have this prince seized in the duchy 
of Deux-Ponts, as James Sobieski had formerly been in Silesia. Saissan, a 
Frenchman, one of those restless and enterprising spirits, who wander into 
foreign parts to try their fortunes, had lately brought a small number of his 
countrymen, bold and daring like himself, into the service of the King of 
Poland. He imparted a project to Flemming, by which he undertook, with 
the assistance of thirty French officers, to seize Stanislaus in his own 
palace, and carry him a prisoner to Dresden. The project was approved. 
Enterprises of that nature were not then uncommon. Some of those 
desperate fellows who are called bravos in Italy, had performed similar 
achievements in the Milanese, during the last war between France and 
Germany: and, even since that time, several French refugees in Holland had 


ventured to penetrate to Versailles, in order to carry off the dauphin, and 
actually had seized the person of the first equerry, almost under the 
windows of the castle where Louis XIV. resided. 

Accordingly, Saissan disposed his men and posthorses in the best manner 
he could contrive, in order to seize and carry off Stanislaus. But the 
enterprise was discovered the night before it was to have been carried into 
execution. Several of the desperadoes saved themselves by flight, and the 
rest were taken prisoners. They had no right to expect to be treated as 
prisoners of war, but rather as common robbers. Stanislaus, instead of 
punishing them as their crime deserved, contented himself with reproaching 
them with their baseness, and even that he did with the greatest politeness 
and humanity. Nay, what is more, he gave them money to defray the 
expenses of their return to Poland, and, by that act of generosity, plainly 
showed that his rival Augustus had but too much reason to fear him. 

Meanwhile Charles set out on a second expedition to Norway, in the 
month of October, 1718. He had taken all his measures with so much 
prudence and precaution, that he hoped he should be able, in the space of 
six months, to make himself master of that kingdom. He rather chose to go 
and conquer rocks amidst ice and snow, in the depth of winter which kills 
the animals even in Sweden where the cold is less severe, than to recover 
his beautiful provinces in Germany. These he expected he should soon be 
able to retake in consequence of his alliance with the czar; and, in any 
event, it was a much more tempting object of ambition to wrest a kingdom 
from his victorious foe. 

At the mouth of the river Tistendall, near the bay of Denmark, and 
between the towns of Balms and Anslo, stands Frederikshall, a place of 
great strength and importance, and considered as the key of the kingdom. 
To this town Charles laid siege, in the month of December. The soldiers, 
benumbed with cold, were hardly able to break the ground which was so 
much hardened by the frost that it was almost as difficult to pierce it, as if 
they had been opening trenches in a rock. But nothing could resist the 
resolution and perseverance of the Swedes, while they saw their king at 
their head, and sharing in all their labors. Never, indeed, did Charles 
undergo greater fatigues. His constitution, strengthened by eighteen years of 
severe labor, was hardened to such a degree, that he slept in the open field 
in Norway in the midst of winter, covered only with a cloak, and without 
the least detriment to his health. Several of the soldiers on duty dropped 


dead with cold; and though the rest were almost frozen to death, yet as they 
saw their king partaking in all their hardships, they durst not utter a single 
word of complaint. Having heard, a little before this expedition, of a certain 
woman in Scania, called Joan Dotter, who had lived for several months, 
without any other nourishment than water, he, who had all his life studied to 
inure himself to the worst extremes that human nature can support, resolved 
to try how long he could fast without fainting. Accordingly he fasted five 
whole days, without either eating or drinking; and, on the morning of the 
sixth, rode two leagues, and then alighted at the tent of the Prince of Hesse, 
his brother-inlaw, where he ate heartily, without feeling the least disorder, 
either from his long fast of five clays or from the plentiful meal which now 
succeeded. 

With such a body of iron, inspired by a soul alike enterprising and 
inflexible in every condition, he could not fail to be formidable to all his 
neighbors. 

The eleventh of December, being St. Andrew’s day, he went at nine in 
the evening to view the trenches; and not finding the parallel so far 
advanced as he expected, he could not help expressing his surprise and 
displeasure. M. Megret, a French engineer, who conducted the siege, 
assured him that the place would be taken in eight days. “Well! we shall 
see,” says the king, and went on with the engineer to survey the works. He 
stopped at a place where a branch of the trenches formed an angle with the 
parallel. He kneeled on the inner talus, and resting his elbow on the parapet, 
continued for some time to view the men who were carrying on the trenches 
by starlight. 

Circumstances, in their own nature trivial, become important when they 
relate to the death of such a man as Charles XII. I must, therefore, take upon 
me to say, that the whole of the conversation, reported by so many writers 
to have passed between the king and Megret the engineer, is absolutely 
false. The following account I can affirm, upon the best authority, to be the 
real truth of the matter. 

The king stood with almost the half of his body exposed to a battery of 
cannon pointed directly against the angle where he was. He was attended by 
two Frenchmen only; one of whom was M. Siquier, his aide-de-camp, a 
man of courage and conduct, who had entered into his service in Turkey, 
and was particularly attached to the Prince of Hesse: the other was this 
engineer. The cannon fired upon them with grape-shot, to which the king, as 


he stood behind them, was most exposed. A little behind them was Count 
Schwerin, who commanded the trenches. While Schwerin was giving orders 
to Count Posse, a captain of the guards, and to one Culbert, his aide-de- 
camp, Siquier and Megret saw the king fall upon the parapet, with a deep 
sigh. They ran to him; but he was already dead. A ball of half a pound had 
struck him on the right temple, and made a hole sufficient to receive three 
fingers at once. His head reclined upon the parapet; his left eye beaten in, 
and the right one entirely out of its socket. Though he expired the moment 
he received the wound, yet, by a kind of instinctive motion, he had grasped 
the hilt of his sword in his hand, and still lay in that posture. At sight of this 
shocking spectacle, Megret, a man of singular turn of mind, and of great 
indifference of temper, said, “Come, gentlemen, the farce is ended, let us 
now go to supper.” Siquier ran immediately and informed Count Schwerin 
of what had happened. They all agreed to conceal the news of his death 
from the soldiers, till such time as the Prince of Hesse should be acquainted 
with it. The body was wrapped up in a gray cloak. Siquier put his hat and 
wig on the king’s head; and in this condition Charles was carried, under the 
name of one Captain Carlsberg, through the midst of his troops, who thus 
saw their dead king pass them without ever dreaming that it was his 
majesty. 

The prince gave instant orders that no one should stir out of the camp, 
and that all the passes to Sweden should be strictly guarded, that so he 
might have time to take the necessary measures for placing the crown on his 
wife’s head, and to exclude the Duke of Holstein, who might lay claim to it. 

Thus fell Charles XII. King of Sweden, at the age of thirty-six years and 
a half, after having experienced all the grandeur of prosperity, and all the 
hardships of adversity, without being either softened by the one, or the least 
disturbed by the other. Almost all his actions, even those of his private life, 
border on the marvellous. Perhaps he was the only man, most certainly he 
was the only king, that ever lived without failings. He carried all the virtues 
of the hero to such an excess as renders them no less dangerous than the 
opposite vices. His resolution, hardened into obstinacy, occasioned his 
misfortunes in the Ukraine, and detained him five years in Turkey. His 
liberality, degenerating into profusion, ruined Sweden. His courage, pushed 
the length of temerity, was the cause of his death. And, during the last years 
of his reign, the means he employed to support his authority, differed little 
from tyranny. His great qualities, any one of which would have been 


sufficient to immortalize another prince, proved pernicious to his country. 
He never was the aggressor; but, in taking vengeance on those who had 
injured him, his resentment got the better of his prudence. He was the first 
man who ever aspired to the title of conqueror, without the least desire of 
enlarging his dominions. His only end in subduing kingdoms was to have 
the pleasure of giving them away. His passion for glory, for war, and 
revenge, prevented him from being a good politician; a quality, without 
which the world had never before seen anyone a conqueror. Before a battle, 
and after a victory, he was modest and humble; and after a defeat, firm and 
undaunted. Severe to himself as well as to others, he too little regarded 
either his own life and labors, or those of his subjects: an extraordinary 
rather than a great man, and more worthy to be admired than imitated. From 
the history of his life however, succeeding kings may learn that a quiet and 
happy government is infinitely preferable to so much glory. 

Charles XII. was of tall stature and portly figure; he had a fine forehead, 
large blue eyes full of sweetness, and a handsome nose. But the lower part 
of his face was disagreeable, and too often disfigured by a frequent laugh, 
which scarcely opened his lips; and as to hair and beard, he had hardly any 
at all. A profound silence reigned at his table. Notwithstanding the 
inflexible obstinacy of his temper, he always retained that bashfulness 
which goes by the name of false modesty. He was but little qualified to 
make a figure in conversation, because, having addicted himself entirely to 
war and action, he was utterly unacquainted with the pleasures of society. 
Till the time of his residence among the Turks, which furnished him with a 
good deal of leisure, he had read nothing but “Casar’s Commentaries” and 
the “History of Alexander.” It is true he had written some remarks on the art 
of war, and particularly on his own campaigns from 1700 to 1709. This he 
owned to the Chevalier de Folard, but said that the manuscript had been lost 
in the unfortunate battle of Poltava. Some people would make us believe 
that Charles was a good mathematician. That he was possessed of great 
depth and penetration of thought, cannot be denied; but the arguments they 
produce to prove his knowledge of mathematics are by no means 
conclusive. He wanted to alter the method of counting by tens, and to 
substitute in its place the number sixty-four, because that number contains 
both a square and a cube, and being divided by two is reducible to a unit. 
This, if it proves anything, only shows that he always delighted in what was 
difficult and extraordinary. 


With regard to his religion, though the sentiments of a prince ought to 
have no influence on other men, and though the opinion of a monarch so 
illiterate as Charles, is of little consequence in these matters, yet in this, as 
well as in other particulars, we must gratify the curiosity of mankind, who 
are anxious to know whatever relates to a prince of his character. I am 
informed, by the gentleman who has furnished me with the greatest part of 
the materials which compose this history, that Charles XII. was a serious 
Lutheran till the year 1707. Happening then to be at Leipsic, he there met 
with the famous philosopher Leibnitz, a man who thought and spoke with 
equal freedom, and had already instilled his notions into more princes than 
one. I cannot believe, what is commonly reported, that Charles XII. 
conceived an indifference for Lutheranism from the conversation of this 
philosopher, who never had the honor to talk with him above a quarter of an 
hour; but I have been told by M. Fabricius, who lived with him in great 
familiarity for seven years successively, that having seen, during his abode 
among the Turks, such an infinite variety of religions, he became more lax 
in his principles. This fact is likewise confirmed by Motraye in his voyages. 
The same too is the opinion of the Count de Croissy, who has often told me, 
that of all his old principles, Charles retained none but that of absolute 
predestination, a doctrine that favored his courage, and justified his 
temerity. The czar was of much the same way of thinking, with regard to 
fate and religion; but talked of these subjects more frequently, as indeed he 
did of everything else, with his favorites, in a very familiar manner; for he 
had this advantage over Charles, that he was a good philosopher and an 
eloquent speaker. 

Here I cannot help taking notice of a most uncharitable suspicion, too 
readily embraced by the weak and credulous, and too industriously 
propagated by the malicious and ill-natured, to wit, that the death of princes 
is always owing to poison or assassination. It was then the current report in 
Germany, that M. Siquier was the man who killed the King of Sweden. That 
brave officer was long grieved at this injurious aspersion: and, as he was 
one day talking to me on the subject: “I might have killed the King of 
Sweden,” said he, “but, had I been capable of forming such a barbarous 
resolution, so great was my veneration for that illustrious hero, that I could 
not have had the courage to carry it into execution.” 

I know, indeed, that Siquier himself gave occasion to this heavy charge, 
which, even to this day, many of the Swedes believe to be well founded. He 


told me, that being seized with a violent fever at Stockholm, he cried out 
that he had killed the King of Sweden; and that, in the height of his frenzy, 
he even opened the window, and publicly begged pardon for the regicide. 
When he was informed, in the course of his recovery, of what he had said in 
his illness, he was almost ready to die with grief. This anecdote I did not 
choose to publish during his lifetime. I saw him a little before he expired, 
and think I can safely affirm, that, far from killing Charles XII. he would 
have suffered a thousand deaths to save the life of that hero. Had he actually 
committed such a horrid crime, it must have been to serve some prince, 
who, no doubt, would have liberally rewarded him for such a piece of 
treachery; but he died in France so extremely poor that he even stood in 
need of my assistance. If these reasons are not thought sufficient to 
vindicate his memory, let it be considered that the ball by which Charles fell 
could not have come from a pistol, and yet Siquier had no other way to give 
the fatal blow than by a pistol concealed under his garments. 

The king was no sooner dead, than the siege of Frederikshall was raised, 
and a total change took place in the government. The Swedes, who 
considered the glory of their sovereign rather as a burden than an 
advantage, applied their whole attention towards concluding a peace with 
their enemies, and suppressing that absolute power which Baron de Gortz 
had so much abused to their ruin. The states, by a free and voluntary choice, 
elected the sister of Charles XII. for their queen, and obliged her, by a 
solemn act to renounce all hereditary right to the crown, that so she might 
hold it by the suffrages of the people. She bound herself by the most sacred 
oaths never to attempt the re-establishment of arbitrary power; and at last, 
sacrificing the love of royalty to conjugal affection, yielded the crown to her 
husband who was chosen king by the states, and mounted the throne on the 
same conditions, with his royal consort. 

The Baron de Gortz was taken into custody immediately after the death 
of Charles, and condemned by the senate of Stockholm to lose his head, at 
the foot of the common gallows; an act of revenge, perhaps, rather than of 
justice, and a cruel insult to the memory of a king whom Sweden still 
admires. 


The Criticism 





VOLTAIRE by John Cowper Powys 








The immense bulk of Voltaire’s writings is profoundly uninteresting to me. I 
once saw — I think it must have been in Liverpool — a wonderful edition 
of his complete works published during the Revolution and with a duplicate 
copy of every illustrative print. I couldn’t afford the price of the thing just 
then, amazingly low though it was, but in my devotion to that great name, I 
swore that, when I made my library, that noble edition should be in it. 

I have never made any library and never intend to. The sight of classical 
authors in row upon row depresses me beyond words. Public Libraries are 
still worse. I have no wish to be helped “to get on in the world” by Mr. 
Camegie. I resent the association between literature and “public 
benefactions.” Does he propose to dole out the exquisite taste necessary to 
appreciate these rare things, on condition that our “home town” pay half the 
cost? Thank Heaven, a feeling for what is noble and distinguished in human 
thought is beyond the reach of any philanthropist. I mean beyond his power 
of giving or taking away, and I do not believe that those among the poor 
who really have this feeling are often found in libraries. They probably have 
their “Oxford Book of English Verse” — a gift from their gentlest 
acquaintance — just as I have; and, for the rest, they can sell their school 
prizes to buy Hardy and Henry James. 

Except for “Candide” and a few excerpts from the “Philosophical 
Dictionary,” I must confess I have no wish to turn over another page of 
Voltaire. It is simply incredible to me that human beings possessed of the 
Same senses as ours could find satisfaction for their imagination in the 
sterile moralising, stilted sentiment, superficial wit, and tiresome persiflage 
of that queer generation. I suppose they didn’t really. I suppose they used to 
go off on the sly, and read Rabelais and Villon. I suppose it was only the 
preposterous “social world” of those days who enjoyed nothing in literature 
except pseudo-classic attitudes and gestures; just as it is only the 
preposterous “social world” with us who enjoy nothing but Gaelic 
mythology and Oriental Mysticism. 

Those pseudo-classic writers of the eighteenth century, in England and 
France, have their admirers still. I confess such admiration excites in me as 


much wonder as the works themselves excite distaste. What can they find in 
them that is thrilling or exciting or large or luminous or magical? I would 
pile up the whole lot of them along with those books that are no books — 
biblia-a-biblia — of which Charles Lamb speaks so _plaintively. 
Backgammon boards with lettering behind them should be their 
companions. 

What a relief to turn from contemplation of the works of Voltaire to that 
bust of him by Houdon! 

Ah! there we have him, there we apprehend him, there we catch his 
undying spirit! And what a man he was! As one looks at that face wherein a 
mockery more trenchant than the world is able to endure leers and wags the 
tongue, one feels certain that the soul of the eighteenth century was not 
really contented with its heroic sentimental mask. The look upon that face, 
with its aristocratic refinement, its deadly intellect, its beautiful cynicism, is 
worth all the sessions of the Academy and all the seasons of the Salons. It 
makes one think somehow of the gardens of Versailles. One seems to see it 
as a mocking fragment of heathen marble — some Priapian deity of 
shameless irreverence, peering forth in the moonlight from among the yew 
hedges and the fountains; watching the Pierrot of the Minute make love to 
Columbine, and the generations of men drift by like falling leaves. 

Voltaire! — He was well advised to choose that name for himself; a 
name which sounds even now like the call of a trumpet. And a call it is; a 
call to the clear intelligences and the unclouded brains; a call to the 
generous hearts and the unperverted instincts; a call to sanity and sweetness 
and clarity and noble commonsense; to all that is free and brave and gay 
and friendly, to rally to the standard of true civilisation against the forces of 
stupidity, brutality and obscurantism! 

Voltaire was one of those great men whose thoughts are armies and 
whose words are victories in the cause of the liberation of humanity. If we 
do not read his books, we look at his image and we read his life. We name 
his name and we seal ourselves of his tribe; the name and tribe of such as 
refuse to bow their knees to Baal, and if they worship in the house of 
Rimmon, worship with a large reservation! 

Voltaire is much more than a man of letters. He is a prophet of the age to 
come, when the execrable superstitions of narrow minds shall no longer 
darken the sunlight, and the infamous compulsion of human manners, 


human intellects, human tastes, into the petty mould of oppressive public 
opinion shall be ended forever. 

That bust in the Louvre and the sublime story of his life will outlast all 
but one of those half a hundred volumes of his which Mr. Carnegie’s 
liberality has put at the disposal of our “home town.” 

We too, like the populace of Paris, on the day when he came back to his 
own, flock out to see the “saviour of the Calas.” We too, like the passionate 
actresses who crowned his image in the great comedy-house while — as 
they say — he bowed his head so low that his forehead touched the front of 
his box, acclaim him still as the Messiah of the Liberty of the human 
intellect. 

How admirable it is to come back to the spirit and temper of Voltaire 
from the fussy self-love and neurotic introspections of our modern egoists. 
The new fashionable doctrine among the “intellectuals” is that one is to live 
in one’s ivory tower and let the world go; live in one’s ivory tower while 
brutal and detestable people tyrannise over the gentle and sensitive; live in 
one’s ivory tower while the heavy hand of popular ignorance lies like a 
dead weight upon all that is fine and rare; live in one’s ivory tower while 
complacent well-paid optimism whispers acquiescence in the “best of all 
possible worlds.” 

The great Voltaire was made in another mould. Few enjoyed the 
pleasures of life more than he; but the idea of the stupid brutality and 
ignorant tyranny from which in this world so many harmless people suffer 
filled him with fury. The Calas were only one — only the best known — of 
a long list of victims on whose behalf he entered the arena. In these 
campaigns of justice, he was tireless, inexhaustible, insatiable. He flooded 
Europe with pamphlets on behalf of his protégés. He defied Church and 
State in his crusades to defend them. His house at Ferney became a sort of 
universal refuge and sanctuary for the persecuted persons of the civilised 
world. 

A great and good man! I sometimes think that of all the heroic 
champions of sensitiveness against insensitiveness, of weakness against 
strength, of the individual against public opinion, I would soonest call up 
the noble shade of Voltaire and kiss his pontifical hand! 

The Pantheistic Carlyle grumbles at his levity and rails against his 
persiflage. One hopes there will always be a “persiflage” like that of 
Voltaire to clear the human stage of stupid tyranny and drive the mud- 


monsters of obscurantism back into their mid-night caverns. He was a queer 
kind of Apollo — this little great man with his old-fashioned wig and the 
fur-cloak “given him by Catherine of Russia” — but the flame which 
inspired him was the authentic fire, and the arrows with which he fought 
were dipped in the golden light of the sun. 

I said there was one book of Voltaire’s to which the souls of honest 
people who love literature must constantly return. This, of course, is 
“Candide”; a work worthy to be bound up in royal vellum and stained in 
Tyrian dyes. If it were not for “Candide” — so stiff and stilted was the 
fashionable spirit of that age — there would be little in Voltaire’s huge shelf 
of volumes, little except stray flashes of his irrepressible gaiety, to arrest 
and to hold us. But into the pages of “Candide” he poured the full bright 
torrent of his immortal wit, and with this book in our hands we can feel him 
and savour him as he was. 

One has only to glance over the face of Europe at this present hour to get 
the sting and Pythian poison of this planetary irony. It is like a Circean 
philtre of sweet sunbrewed wine, sparkling with rainbow bubbles and 
gleaming with the mockery of the deathless gods. Once for all in this 
scandalous and beautiful book, the lying optimism of the preachers receives 
its crushing blow. “Candide” is the final retort of all sane and generous 
spirits, full of magnanimity and laughter, to that morbid and shameful 
propitiation of the destinies which cries “peace when there is no peace.” 

One feels when one reads it as if it were written by some wanton and 
gracious youth, in the marble courts of some happy palace of Utopia, 
commenting upon the mad delusions and diseased hypocrisies of the men of 
the old time when superstition still reigned. No book in the world has more 
spontaneous gaiety, more of the triumphant spirit of human boyishness in its 
blood. Certainly the great Voltaire was to the end of his life — and you can 
see that very thing in the old-young face of the famous bust — inspired by 
the immortal flame of youth. He never grew old. To the last his attitude 
toward life was the attitude of that exuberant and unbounded energy which 
takes nothing seriously and loves the contest with darkness and stupidity for 
the sake of the divine “sport” of the struggle. There is a certain sun-born 
sanity of commonsense about such natural youthfulness, which contradicts 
all popular fallacies. 

It is the Mercutio spirit, striking up the swords of both Montagues and 
Capulets and fooling them all on their grey-haired obsessions. It comes into 


this solemn custom-ridden world, as if from some younger and gayer star, 
and makes wanton sport of its pious hypocrisies. It opens its astonished 
laughing eyes upon the meanness of men and the cruelties of men and the 
insane superstitions and illusions of men, and it mocks them all with 
mischievous delight. It refuses to bow its head before hoary idols. It refuses 
to go weeping and penitent and stricken with a sense of “sin” in the 
presence of natural fleshly instincts. It is absolutely irresponsible — what, 
in a world like this, should one be responsible for? — and it is shamelessly 
frivolous. Why not? Where the highest sanctities are so lamentably human, 
and where the phylacteries of the moralists are embroidered with such 
earth-spun threads, why go on tip-toe and with forlorn visage? It is 
outrageously indecent. Why not? Who made this portentous “decency” to 
be the rule of free-born life? Who put fig-leaves upon the sweet flesh of the 
immortals? Decency after all is a mere modern barbarism; the evocation of 
morbid vulgarity and a perverted heart. 

The great classic civilisations included a poetic obscenity with easy 
nonchalance. They had a god to protect its interests, and its sun-burnt 
youthful wantonness penetrates all their art. This modern cult of “decency” 
— thrust down the throat of human joy by a set of Calvins and John Knoxes 
— is only one of the indications in our wretched commercialised age of 
how far we have sunk from the laughter of the gods and the dancing of the 
morning stars. 

To sit listening in the forlorn streets of a Puritan city — when for one 
day the cheating tradesmen leave their barbarous shops — to the wailing of 
unlovely hymns, empty of everything except a degraded sentimentality that 
would make an Athenian or a Roman slave blush with shame, is enough to 
cause one to regard the most scandalous levity of Voltaire as something 
positively sacred and holy. 

One wonders that scholars are any longer allowed even to read 
Aristophanes — far less translate him. And cannot they see — these 
perverts of a purity that insults the sunshine — that humour, decent or 
indecent, is precisely the thing that puts sex properly in its place? Cannot 
they see that by substituting morbid sentiment for honest Rabelaisianism 
they are obsessing the minds of every one with a matter which after all is 
only one aspect of life? 

The great terrible Aphrodite — ruler of gods and men — is not to be 
banished by conventicle or council. She will find her way back, though she 


has to tread strange paths, and the punishment for the elimination of natural 
wantonness is the appearance of hideous hypocrisy. Driven from the haunts 
of the Muses, expelled from the symposia of the wise and witty, the spirit of 
sexual irreverence takes refuge in the streets; and the scurrilous vulgarities 
of the tavern balance the mincing proprieties of the book-shop. 

After all sex is a laughable thing. The tragedies connected with it, the 
high and thrilling pleasures connected with it, do not obliterate its original 
absurdity. And Voltaire — this sane sun-born child of the shameless 
intellect — never permits us for a moment to forget how ridiculous in the 
last resort all this fuss about the matter is. 

Puritanical suppression and neurotic obsession are found invariably 
together. It is precisely in this way that the great goddess revenges herself 
upon those who disobey her laws. Voltaire, the least Puritanical of men, is 
also the least neurotic. The Satyrish laughter of his eternally youthful 
energy clears the air of the world. 

Humour of all human things is the most transitory and changing in its 
moods. As a perambulating interpreter of literature, ancient as well as 
modern, this has especially been borne in upon me. I have been guilty, in 
that sickening academic way which makes one howl with shame in one’s 
self-respecting moments, of “trying out” upon people the old stock humours 
of the standard authors. 

I have dragged poor Bottom back to life and made the arms of the 
Cervantian wind-mill turn and the frogs of Aristophanes croak. But oh, 
shade of Yorick! how the sap, the ichor, the sharp authentic tang, that really 
tickles our sensibilities, has thinned out and fallen flat during the centuries. 
My hearers have smiled and tittered perhaps — with a pathetic wish to be 
kind, or a desire to show themselves not quite dull to these classic amenities 
— and between us we have, in a kind of chuckling pedantry, shuffled 
through the occasion; but it is not pleasant to recall such moments. 

Of course a sly comedian could make anything amusing; but one cannot 
help feeling that if the humour of these famous scenes were really 
permanent it would force its way even through the frosty air of academic 
culture into our human nerves. 

“We are not wood; we are not stones, but men” — and being men the 
essential spirit of outrageous humour ought surely to hit us, however poorly 
interpreted. And it does; only the proprieties and the decencies sheer us off 
from what is permanently appealing! 


I recollect on one occasion, how, after making my hearers cry over the 
natural and permanent tragedy of Shylock, I asked the fatuous question, 
addressing it, as one does, to the vague air — 

“What are we to say about Launcelot Gobbo?” 

Now obviously any one but a professional interpreter of literature would 
know that there’s nothing to say about this harmless fool. Shakespeare 
threw him in as “a comic relief” and probably felt his strongest appeal to the 
native genius of the actor who impersonated him. But I can recall now, with 
that sense of humiliation which wrings one’s withers, the sweetly murmured 
tones of some tactful woman who answered — and the last thing one wants 
is an answer to these inanities — 

“Oh, we must say that Launcelot Gobbo is charming!” 

But Gobbo or no Gobbo, the fact remains that humour is one of the most 
delicate, the most evasive, and the most unstable of human qualities. I am 
myself inclined to hold that sheer outrageous ribaldry, especially if graced 
with an undertone of philosophic irony, is the only kind of humour which is 
really permanent. To give permanence to any human quality in literature, 
there must be an appeal to something which is beyond the power of time 
and change and fashion and custom and circumstance. And, as a matter of 
fact, nothing in the world except sex itself answers this requirement. 

The absurdities of men are infinite, but they alter with every generation. 
What never alters or can alter, is the absurdity of being a man at all. 

Where Shakespeare’s humour still touches us most nearly is precisely in 
those scenes which the superficial custom of our age finds least endurable. 
It is not in his Gobbos or in his frolicsome boy-girls, that his essential spirit 
must be looked for; but in his Falstaffs and Mercutios. 

But Shakespeare’s humour is largely, after all, a lovely, dreamy, poetical 
thing. I doubt if it has the weight or the massive solidity of the humour of 
Rabelais. I think the humour of Charles Lamb wears well; but that is 
probably because it has a most indisputable flavour of Rabelaisian roguery 
underlying its whimsical grace. Anatole France has the true classic spirit. 
His humour will remain fresh forever, because it is the humour of the 
eternal absurdity of sexual desire. Heine can never lose the sharpness of his 
bite, for his irreverence is the eternal irreverence of the soul that neither 
man nor God can scourge into solemn submission. 

Humour to be really permanent and to outlast the changes of fashion 
must go plummet-like to the basic root of things. It is nothing less than 


extraordinary that Voltaire, living in the age of all ages the most obsessed 
with the modishness of the hour, should have written “Candide,” a book full 
of the old unalterable laughter. For “Candide” is not only a clever book, a 
witty book, a wise book. It is a book preposterously and outrageously 
funny. It tickles one’s liver and one’s gall; it relaxes one’s nerves; it vents 
the suppressed spleen of years in a shout of irrepressible amusement. 
Certain passages in it — and, as one would have suspected they are 
precisely the passages that cannot be quoted in a modern book — compel 
one to laugh aloud as one thinks of them. 

Personally I hold the opinion that “Candide” is the most humorous piece 
of human writing in the world. And yet its ribaldry, its irreverence, is 
unbounded. It sticks at nothing. It says everything. It wags the philosophic 
tongue at every conceivable embodiment of popular superstition. 

If the best books are the books which the authors of them have most 
enjoyed writing, the books that have the thrill of excellent pleasure on every 
page, then “Candide” certainly bears away the palm. One would like to 
have watched Voltaire’s countenance as he wrote it. The man’s superb 
audacity, his courage, his aplomb, his god-like shamelessness, appear in 
every sentence. 

What an indictment of the human race! What an arraignment of the 
“insolence of office”! What a tract for the philanthropists! What a slap in 
the face for the philosophers! And all done with such imperturbable good 
temper, such magnanimity of fine malice. 

Poor Candide! how loyally he struggled on, with Pangloss as his master 
and his ideal; and what shocks he experienced! I would sooner go down to 
posterity as the author of “Candide” than of any volume in the world except 
Goethe’s “Faust.” 

There is something extraordinarily reassuring about the book. It 
reconciles one to life even at the moment it is piling up life’s extravagant 
miseries. Its buoyant and resilient energy, full of the unconquerable 
irreverence and glorious shamelessness of youth, takes life fairly by the 
throat and mocks it and defies it to its face. It indicates courageous gaiety as 
the only victory, and ironical submission to what even gaiety cannot alter as 
the only wisdom. 

There are few among us, I suppose, who in going to and fro in the world, 
have not come upon some much-persecuted, much-battered Candide, 
“cultivating his garden” after a thousand disillusions; and holding fast, in 


spite of all, to the doctrines of some amazing Pangloss. Such encounters 
with such invincible derelicts must put us most wholesomely to shame. Our 
neurotic peevishness, our imaginary grievances, our vanity and our pride, 
are shown up at such moments in their true light. 

If complacent optimism appears an insolent falsifying of life’s facts, a 
helpless pessimism appears a cowardly surrender to life’s impertinence. 
Neither to gloss over the outrageous reality nor to lose our resistant 
obstinacy, whatever such reality may do to us, is the last word of noble 
commonsense. And it is a noble commonsense which, after all, is Voltaire’s 
preeminent gift. 

The Voltairian spirit refuses to be fooled by man or god. The universe 
may batter it and bruise it, but it cannot break it. The brutality of authority, 
the brutality of public opinion, may crush it to the earth; but from the earth 
it mocks still, mocks and mocks and mocks, with the eternal youthfulness of 
its wicked tongue! 

Voltaire took the world as he found it. With the weapons of the world he 
fought the world; with the weapons of the world he overcame the world. 
The neurotic modern vulgarity which, misinterpreting the doctrines of 
Nietzsche, worships force and bows down in the dust before the great 
unscrupulous man, finds no support in Voltaire. Honest people, cultivating 
their gardens and keeping the prophets away from their backyards, find in 
the Voltairian spirit their perpetual refuge. 

The old Horatian wisdom, clear-eyed, cynical and friendly, leaps up once 
again from the dust of the centuries, a clean bright flame, and brings 
joyousness and sanity back to the earth. 

Voltaire could be kind and generous without calling to his aid the 
“immensities” and the “eternities.” He could strike fiercely on behalf of the 
weak and the oppressed without darkening the sunshine by any worship of 
“sorrow.” He could be thoroughly and most entirely “good,” while spitting 
forth his ribald irreverences against every pious dogma. He could be long- 
suffering and considerate and patient, to a degree hardly ever known among 
men of genius, while ruling Europe with his indomitable pen. 

The name of Voltaire is more than a trumpet call of liberty for the 
oppressed artists and thinkers of the world; it is a challenge to the individual 
Candides of our harassed generation to rise above their own weaknesses 
and introspections and come forth into the sunshine. 


The name of Voltaire is a living indictment of the madness of politicians 
and the insanity of parties and sects. It brings us back to the commonsense 
of honest men, who “care for none of these things.” 

He was a queer Apollo of light and reason — this lean bewigged figure 
with cane and snuffbox and laced sleeves — but the powers of darkness fled 
from before his wit as they have not fled from before the wit of any other; 
for the wit of Voltaire is in harmony with the spirit of the human race, as it 
shakes itself free from superstition “and all uncharitableness.” 

He was a materialist if you will, for his “deism” meant no more to him 
than a distant blue sky giving the world space and perspective and free air; 
but a materialism that renders men kind and courteous, urbane and sweet- 
tempered, honest and clear-headed, is better than a spirituality that leads to 
intolerance and madness. 

He was a ribald and a scoffer in the presence of much that the world 
holds sacred; but the most sacred thing of all — the sanity of human reason 
— has never been more splendidly defended. 

He mocked at the traditions of men; but he remains a champion of man’s 
highest prerogative. He turned the churches into indecent ridicule; but 
wherever an honest man strikes at tyrannous superstition, or a solitary 
“cultivator of his garden” strikes at stupid mob-rule, one stone the more is 
added to that great “ecclesia” of civilisation, which “Deo erexit Voltaire”; 
which Voltaire built — and builds — to God. 


VOLTAIRE’S TRAGEDIES by Lytton Strachey 








The historian of Literature is little more than a historian of exploded 
reputations. What has he to do with Shakespeare, with Dante, with 
Sophocles? Has he entered into the springs of the sea? Or has he walked in 
the search of the depth? The great fixed luminaries of the firmament of 
Letters dazzle his optic glass; and he can hardly hope to do more than 
record their presence, and admire their splendours with the eyes of an 
ordinary mortal. His business is with the succeeding ages of men, not with 
all time; but Hyperion might have been written on the morrow of Salamis, 
and the Odes of Pindar dedicated to George the Fourth. The literary 
historian must rove in other hunting grounds. He is the geologist of 
literature, whose study lies among the buried strata of forgotten generations, 
among the fossil remnants of the past. The great men with whom he must 
deal are the great men who are no longer great — mammoths and 
ichthyosauri kindly preserved to us, among the siftings of so many epochs, 
by the impartial benignity of Time. It is for him to unravel the jokes of 
Erasmus, and to be at home among the platitudes of Cicero. It is for him to 
sit up all night with the spectral heroes of Byron; it is for him to exchange 
innumerable alexandrines with the faded heroines of Voltaire. 

The great potentate of the eighteenth century has suffered cruelly indeed 
at the hands of posterity. Everyone, it is true, has heard of him; but who has 
read him? It is by his name that ye shall know him, and not by his works. 
With the exception of his letters, of Candide, of Akakia, and of a few other 
of his shorter pieces, the vast mass of his productions has been already 
consigned to oblivion. How many persons now living have travelled 
through La Henriade or La Pucelle? How many have so much as glanced at 
the imposing volumes of L’Esprit des Moeurs? Zadig and Zaire, Mérope 
and Charles XII. still linger, perhaps, in the schoolroom; but what has 
become of Oreste, and of Mahomet, and of Alzire? Ou sont les neiges 
d’antan? 

Though Voltaire’s reputation now rests mainly on his achievements as a 
precursor of the Revolution, to the eighteenth century he was as much a 
poet as a reformer. The whole of Europe beheld at Ferney the oracle, not 


only of philosophy, but of good taste; for thirty years every scribbler, every 
rising genius, and every crowned head, submitted his verses to the censure 
of Voltaire; Voltaire’s plays were performed before crowded houses; his 
epic was pronounced superior to Homer’s, Virgil’s, and Milton’s; his 
epigrams were transcribed by every letter-writer, and got by heart by every 
wit. Nothing, perhaps, shows more clearly the gulf which divides us from 
our ancestors of the eighteenth century, than a comparison between our 
thoughts and their thoughts, between our feelings and their feelings, with 
regard to one and the same thing — a tragedy by Voltaire. For us, as we 
take down the dustiest volume in our bookshelf, as we open it vaguely at 
some intolerable tirade, as we make an effort to labour through the 
procession of pompous commonplaces which meets our eyes, aS we 
abandon the task in despair, and hastily return the book to its forgotten 
corer — to us it is well-nigh impossible to imagine the scene of charming 
brilliance which, five generations since, the same words must have conjured 
up. The splendid gaiety, the refined excitement, the pathos, the wit, the 
passion — all these things have vanished as completely from our 
perceptions as the candles, the powder, the looking-glasses, and the 
brocades, among which they moved and had their being. It may be 
instructive, or at least entertaining, to examine one of these forgotten 
masterpieces a little more closely; and we may do so with the less 
hesitation, since we shall only be following in the footsteps of Voltaire 
himself. His examination of Hamlet affords a precedent which is 
particularly applicable, owing to the fact that the same interval of time 
divided him from Shakespeare as that which divides ourselves from him. 
One point of difference, indeed, does exist between the relative positions of 
the two authors. Voltaire, in his study of Shakespeare, was dealing with a 
living, and a growing force; our interest in the dramas of Voltaire is solely 
an antiquarian interest. At the present moment, a literal translation of King 
Lear is drawing full houses at the Théatre Antoine. As a rule it is rash to 
prophesy; but, if that rule has any exceptions, this is certainly one of them 
— hundred years hence a literal translation of Zaire will not be holding the 
English boards. 

It is not our purpose to appreciate the best, or to expose the worst, of 
Voltaire’s tragedies. Our object is to review some specimen of what would 
have been recognised by his contemporaries as representative of the average 
flight of his genius. Such a specimen is to be found in Alzire, ou Les 


Ameéericains, first produced with great success in 1736, when Voltaire was 
forty-two years of age and his fame as a dramatist already well established. 

Act I. — The scene is laid in Lima, the capital of Peru, some years after 
the Spanish conquest of America. When the play opens, Don Gusman, a 
Spanish grandee, has just succeeded his father, Don Alvarez, in the 
Governorship of Peru. The rule of Don Alvarez had been beneficent and 
just; he had spent his life in endeavouring to soften the cruelty of his 
countrymen; and his only remaining wish was to see his son carry on the 
work which he had begun. Unfortunately, however, Don Gusman’s 
temperament was the very opposite of his father’s; he was tyrannical, harsh, 
headstrong, and bigoted. 

L’ Américain farouche est un monstre sauvage Qui mord en frémissant le 
frein de l’esclavage ... Tout pouvoir, en un mot, périt par l’indulgence, Et la 
sévérité produit l’obéissance. 

Such were the cruel maxims of his government — maxims which he was 
only too ready to put into practice. It was in vain that Don Alvarez 
reminded his son that the true Christian returns good for evil, and that, as he 
epigrammatically put it, ‘Le vrai Dieu, mon fils, est un Dieu qui pardonne.’ 
To enforce his argument, the good old man told the story of how his own 
life had been spared by a virtuous American, who, as he said, ‘au lieu de me 
frapper, embrassa mes genoux.’ But Don Gusman remained unmoved by 
such narratives, though he admitted that there was one consideration which 
impelled him to adopt a more lenient policy. He was in love with Alzire, 
Alzire the young and beautiful daughter of Montéze, who had ruled in Lima 
before the coming of the Spaniards. ‘Je |’aime, je l’avoue,’ said Gusman to 
his father, ‘et plus que je ne veux.’ With these words, the dominating 
situation of the play becomes plain to the spectator. The wicked Spanish 
Governor is in love with the virtuous American princess. From such a state 
of affairs, what interesting and romantic developments may not follow? 
Alzire, we are not surprised to learn, still fondly cherished the memory of a 
Peruvian prince, who had been slain in an attempt to rescue his country 
from the tyranny of Don Gusman. Yet, for the sake of Montéze, her 
ambitious and scheming father, she consented to give her hand to the 
Governor. She consented; but, even as she did so, she was still faithful to 
Zamore. ‘Sa foi me fut promise,’ she declared to Don Gusman, ‘il eut pour 
moi des charmes.’ 


Il m’aima: son trépas me coiite encore des larmes: Vous, loin d’oser ici 
condamner ma douleur, Jugez de ma constance, et connaissez mon coeur. 

The ruthless Don did not allow these pathetic considerations to stand in 
the way of his wishes, and gave orders that the wedding ceremony should 
be immediately performed. But, at the very moment of his apparent 
triumph, the way was being prepared for the overthrow of all his hopes. 

Act IT. — It was only natural to expect that a heroine affianced to a 
villain should turn out to be in love with a hero. The hero adored by Alzire 
had, it is true, perished; but then what could be more natural than his 
resurrection? The noble Zamore was not dead; he had escaped with his life 
from the torture-chamber of Don Gusman, had returned to avenge himself, 
had been immediately apprehended, and was lying imprisoned in the lowest 
dungeon of the castle, while his beloved princess was celebrating her 
nuptials with his deadly foe. 

In this distressing situation, he was visited by the venerable Alvarez, 
who had persuaded his son to grant him an order for the prisoner’s release. 
In the gloom of the dungeon, it was at first difficult to distinguish the 
features of Zamore; but the old man at last discovered that he was 
addressing the very American who, so many years ago, instead of hitting 
him, had embraced his knees. He was overwhelmed by this extraordinary 
coincidence. ‘Approach. O heaven! O Providence! It is he, behold the 
object of my gratitude. ... My benefactor! My son!’ But let us not pry 
further into so affecting a passage; it is sufficient to state that Don Alvarez, 
after promising his protection to Zamore, hurried off to relate this 
remarkable occurrence to his son, the Governor. 

Act II. — Meanwhile, Alzire had been married. But she still could not 
forget her Peruvian lover. While she was lamenting her fate, and imploring 
the forgiveness of the shade of Zamore, she was informed that a released 
prisoner begged a private interview. ‘Admit him.’ He was admitted. 
‘Heaven! Such were his features, his gait, his voice: Zamore!’ She falls into 
the arms of her confidante. ‘Je succombe; a peine je respire.’ 

ZAMORE: Reconnais ton amant. ALZIRE: Zamore aux pieds d’ Alzire! 
Est-ce une illusion? 

It was no illusion; and the unfortunate princess was obliged to confess to 
her lover that she was already married to Don Gusman. Zamore was at first 
unable to grasp the horrible truth, and, while he was still struggling with his 


conflicting emotions, the door was flung open, and Don Gusman, 
accompanied by his father, entered the room. 

A double recognition followed. Zamore was no less horrified to behold 
in Don Gusman the son of the venerable Alvarez, than Don Gusman was 
infuriated at discovering that the prisoner to whose release he had consented 
was no other than Zamore. When the first shock of surprise was over, the 
Peruvian hero violently insulted his enemy, and upbraided him with the 
tortures he had inflicted. The Governor replied by ordering the instant 
execution of the prince. It was in vain that Don Alvarez reminded his son of 
Zamore’s mMagnanimity; it was in vain that Alzire herself offered to sacrifice 
her life for that of her lover. Zamore was dragged from the apartment; and 
Alzire and Don Alvarez were left alone to bewail the fate of the Peruvian 
hero. Yet some faint hopes still lingered in the old man’s breast. ‘Gusman 
fut inhumain,’ he admitted, ‘je le sais, j’en frémis; 

Mais il est ton époux, il t’aime, il est mon fils: Son dme a la pitié se peut 
ouvrir encore.’ 

‘Hélas!’ (replied Alzire), ‘que n’étes-vous le pére de Zamore!’ 

Act IV. — Even Don Gusman’s heart was, in fact, unable to steel itself 
entirely against the prayers and tears of his father and his wife; and he 
consented to allow a brief respite to Zamore’s execution. Alzire was not 
slow to seize this opportunity of doing her lover a good turn; for she 
immediately obtained his release by the ingenious stratagem of bribing the 
warder of the dungeon. Zamore was free. But alas! Alzire was not; was she 
not wedded to the wicked Gusman? Her lover’s expostulations fell on 
unheeding ears. What mattered it that her marriage vow had been swom 
before an alien God? ‘J’ai promis; il suffit; il n’importe a quel dieu!’ 

ZAMORE: Ta promesse est un crime; elle est ma perte; adieu. Périssent 
tes serments et ton Dieu que j’abhorre! 

ALZIRE: Arréte; quels adieux! arréte, cher Zamore! 

But the prince tore himself away, with no further farewell upon his lips 
than an oath to be revenged upon the Governor. Alzire, perplexed, deserted, 
terrified, tortured by remorse, agitated by passion, turned for comfort to that 
God, who, she could not but believe, was, in some mysterious way, the 
Father of All. 

Great God, lead Zamore in safety through the desert places. ... Ah! can it 
be true that thou art but the Deity of another universe? Have the Europeans 
alone the right to please thee? Art thou after all the tyrant of one world and 


the father of another? ... No! The conquerors and the conquered, miserable 
mortals as they are, all are equally the work of thy hands.... 

Her reverie was interrupted by an appalling sound. She heard shrieks; 
she heard a cry of ‘Zamore!’ And her confidante, rushing in, confusedly 
informed her that her lover was in peril of his life. 

Ah, chére Emire [she exclaimed], allons le secourir! 

EMIRE: Que pouvez-vous, Madame? O Ciel! 

ALZIRE: Je puis mourir. 

Hardly was the epigram out of her mouth when the door opened, and an 
emissary of Don Gusman announced to her that she must consider herself 
under arrest. She demanded an explanation in vain, and was immediately 
removed to the lowest dungeon. 

Act V. — It was not long before the unfortunate princess learnt the 
reason of her arrest. Zamore, she was informed, had rushed straight from 
her apartment into the presence of Don Gusman, and had plunged a dagger 
into his enemy’s breast. The hero had then turned to Don Alvarez and, with 
perfect tranquillity, had offered him the bloodstained poniard. 

J’ai fait ce que j’ai di, j’ai vengé mon injure; Fais ton devoir, dit-il, et 
venge la nature. 

Before Don Alvarez could reply to this appeal, Zamore had been haled 
off by the enraged soldiery before the Council of Grandees. Don Gusman 
had been mortally wounded; and the Council proceeded at once to condemn 
to death, not only Zamore, but also Alzire, who, they found, had been guilty 
of complicity in the murder. It was the unpleasant duty of Don Alvarez to 
announce to the prisoners the Council’s sentence. He did so in the following 
manner: 

Good God, what a mixture of tenderness and horror! My own liberator is 
the assassin of my son. Zamore!... Yes, it is to thee that I owe this life which 
I detest; how dearly didst thou sell me that fatal gift.... I am a father, but I 
am also a man; and, in spite of thy fury, in spite of the voice of that blood 
which demands vengeance from my agitated soul, I can still hear the voice 
of thy benefactions. And thou, who wast my daughter, thou whom in our 
misery I yet call by a name which makes our tears to flow, ah! how far is it 
from thy father’s wishes to add to the agony which he already feels the 
horrible pleasure of vengeance. I must lose, by an unheard-of catastrophe, at 
once my liberator, my daughter, and my son. The Council has sentenced 
you to death. 


Upon one condition, however, and upon one alone, the lives of the 
culprits were to be spared — that of Zamore’s conversion to Christianity. 
What need is there to say that the noble Peruvians did not hesitate for a 
moment? ‘Death, rather than dishonour!’ exclaimed Zamore, while Alzire 
added some elegant couplets upon the moral degradation entailed by 
hypocritical conversion. Don Alvarez was in complete despair, and was just 
beginning to make another speech, when Don Gusman, with the pallor of 
death upon his features, was carried into the room. The implacable 
Governor was about to utter his last words. Alzire was resigned; Alvarez 
was plunged in misery; Zamore was indomitable to the last. But lo! when 
the Governor spoke, it was seen at once that an extraordinary change had 
come over his mind. He was no longer proud, he was no longer cruel, he 
was no longer unforgiving; he was kind, humble, and polite; in short, he had 
repented. Everybody was pardoned, and everybody recognised the truth of 
Christianity. And their faith was particularly strengthened when Don 
Gusman, invoking a final blessing upon Alzire and Zamore, expired in the 
arms of Don Alvarez. For thus were the guilty punished, and the virtuous 
rewarded. The noble Zamore, who had murdered his enemy in cold blood, 
and the gentle Alzire who, after bribing a sentry, had allowed her lover to 
do away with her husband, lived happily ever afterwards. That they were 
able to do so was owing entirely to the efforts of the wicked Don Gusman; 
and the wicked Don Gusman very properly descended to the grave. 

Such is the tragedy of Alzire, which, it may be well to repeat, was in its 
day one of the most applauded of its author’s productions. It was upon the 
strength of works of this kind that his contemporaries recognised Voltaire’s 
right to be ranked in a sort of dramatic triumvirate, side by side with his 
great predecessors, Corneille and Racine. With Racine, especially, Voltaire 
was constantly coupled; and it is clear that he himself firmly believed that 
the author of Alzire was a worthy successor of the author of Athalie. At first 
sight, indeed, the resemblance between the two dramatists is obvious 
enough; but a closer inspection reveals an ocean of differences too vast to 
be spanned by any superficial likeness. 

A careless reader is apt to dismiss the tragedies of Racine as mere tours 
de force; and, in one sense, the careless reader is right. For, as mere displays 
of technical skill, those works are certainly unsurpassed in the whole range 
of literature. But the notion of ‘a mere tour de force’ carries with it 
something more than the idea of technical perfection; for it denotes, not 


simply a work which is technically perfect, but a work which is technically 
perfect and nothing more. The problem before a writer of a Chant Royal is 
to overcome certain technical difficulties of rhyme and rhythm; he performs 
his tour de force, the difficulties are overcome, and his task is 
accomplished. But Racine’s problem was very different. The technical 
restrictions he laboured under were incredibly great; his vocabulary was 
cribbed, his versification was cabined, his whole power of dramatic 
movement was scrupulously confined; conventional rules of every 
conceivable denomination hurried out to restrain his genius, with the 
alacrity of Lilliputians pegging down a Gulliver; wherever he turned he was 
met by a hiatus or a pitfall, a blind-alley or a mot bas. But his triumph was 
not simply the conquest of these refractory creatures; it was something 
much more astonishing. It was the creation, in spite of them, nay, by their 
very aid, of a glowing, living, soaring, and enchanting work of art. To have 
brought about this amazing combination, to have erected, upon a structure 
of Alexandrines, of Unities, of Noble Personages, of stilted diction, of the 
whole intolerable paraphernalia of the Classical stage, an edifice of subtle 
psychology, of exquisite poetry, of overwhelming passion — that is a tour 
de force whose achievement entitles Jean Racine to a place among the very 
few consummate artists of the world. 

Voltaire, unfortunately, was neither a poet nor a psychologist; and, when 
he took up the mantle of Racine, he put it, not upon a human being, but 
upon a tailor’s block. To change the metaphor, Racine’s work resembled 
one of those elaborate paper transparencies which delighted our 
grandmothers, illuminated from within so as to present a charming tinted 
picture with varying degrees of shadow and of light. Voltaire was able to 
make the transparency, but he never could light the candle; and the only 
result of his efforts was some sticky pieces of paper, cut into curious shapes, 
and roughly daubed with colour. To take only one instance, his diction is the 
very echo of Racine’s. There are the same pompous phrases, the same 
inversions, the same stereotyped list of similes, the same poor bedraggled 
company of words. It is amusing to note the exclamations which rise to the 
lips of Voltaire’s characters in moments of extreme excitement — 
Qu’entends-je? Que vois-je? Ou suis-je? Grands Dieux! Ah, c’en est trop, 
Seigneur! Juste Ciel! Sauve-toi de ces lieux! Madame, quelle horreur ... &c. 
And it is amazing to discover that these are the very phrases with which 
Racine has managed to express all the violence of human terror, and rage, 


and love. Voltaire at his best never rises above the standard of a sixth-form 
boy writing hexameters in the style of Virgil; and, at his worst, he certainly 
falls within measurable distance of a flogging. He is capable, for instance, 
of writing lines as bad as the second of this couplet — 

C’est ce méme guerrier dont la main tutélaire, De Gusman, votre époux, 
sauva, dit-on, le pére, 

or as 

Qui les font pour un temps rentrer tous en eux-mémes, 

or 

Vous comprenez, seigneur, que je ne comprends pas. 

Voltaire’s most striking expressions are too often borrowed from his 
predecessors. Alzire’s ‘Je puis mourir,’ for instance, is an obvious 
reminiscence of the ‘Qu’il mourit!’ of le vieil Horace; and the cloven hoof 
is shown clearly enough by the ‘O ciel!’ with which Alzire’s confidante 
manages to fill out the rest of the line. Many of these blemishes are, 
doubtless, the outcome of simple carelessness; for Voltaire was too busy a 
man to give over-much time to his plays. “This tragedy was the work of six 
days,’ he wrote to d’Alembert, enclosing Olympie. ‘You should not have 
rested on the seventh,’ was d’ Alembert’s reply. But, on the whole, Voltaire’s 
verses succeed in keeping up to a high level of mediocrity; they are the 
verses, in fact, of a very clever man. It is when his cleverness is out of its 
depth, that he most palpably fails. A human being by Voltaire bears the 
same relation to a real human being that stage scenery bears to a real 
landscape; it can only be looked at from in front. The curtain rises, and his 
villains and his heroes, his good old men and his exquisite princesses, 
display for a moment their one thin surface to the spectator; the curtain 
falls, and they are all put back into their box. The glance which the reader 
has taken into the little case labelled Alzire has perhaps given him a 
sufficient notion of these queer discarded marionettes. 

Voltaire’s dramatic efforts were hampered by one further unfortunate 
incapacity; he was almost completely devoid of the dramatic sense. It is 
only possible to write good plays without the power of character-drawing, 
upon one condition — that of possessing the power of creating dramatic 
situations. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, for instance, is not a 
tragedy of character; and its vast crescendo of horror is produced by a 
dramatic treatment of situation, not of persons. One of the principal 
elements in this stupendous example of the manipulation of a great dramatic 


theme has been pointed out by Voltaire himself. The guilt of Oedipus, he 
says, becomes known to the audience very early in the play; and, when the 
dénouement at last arrives, it comes as a shock, not to the audience, but to 
the King. There can be no doubt that Voltaire has put his finger upon the 
very centre of those underlying causes which make the Oedipus perhaps the 
most awful of tragedies. To know the hideous truth, to watch its gradual 
dawn upon one after another of the characters, to see Oedipus at last alone 
in ignorance, to recognise clearly that he too must know, to witness his 
struggles, his distraction, his growing terror, and, at the inevitable moment, 
the appalling revelation — few things can be more terrible than this. But 
Voltaire’s comment upon the master-stroke by which such an effect has 
been obtained illustrates, in a remarkable way, his own sense of the 
dramatic. ‘Nouvelle preuve,’ he remarks, ‘que Sophocle n’avait pas 
perfectionné son art.’ 

More detailed evidence of Voltaire’s utter lack of dramatic insight is to 
be found, of course, in his criticisms of Shakespeare. Throughout these, 
what is particularly striking is the manner in which Voltaire seems able to 
get into such intimate contact with his great predecessor, and yet to remain 
as absolutely unaffected by him as Shakespeare himself was by Voltaire. It 
is unnecessary to dwell further upon so hackneyed a subject; but one 
instance may be given of the lengths to which this dramatic insensibility of 
Voltaire’s was able to go — his adaptation of Julius Caesar for the French 
stage. A comparison of the two pieces should be made by anyone who 
wishes to realise fully, not only the degradation of the copy, but the 
excellence of the original. Particular attention should be paid to the 
transmutation of Antony’s funeral oration into French alexandrines. In 
Voltaire’s version, the climax of the speech is reached in the following 
passage; it is an excellent sample of the fatuity of the whole of his 
concocted rigmarole: — 

ANTOINE: Brutus ... ou suis-je? O ciel! O crime! O barbarie!’ Chers 
amis, je succombe; et mes sens interdits ... Brutus, son assassin!... ce 
monstre était son fils!) ROMAINS: Ah dieux! 

If Voltaire’s demerits are obvious enough to our eyes, his merits were 
equally clear to his contemporaries, whose vision of them was not 
perplexed and retarded by the conventions of another age. The weight of a 
reigning convention is like the weight of the atmosphere — it is so 
universal that no one feels it; and an eighteenth-century audience came to a 


performance of Alzire unconscious of the burden of the Classical rules. 
They found instead an animated procession of events, of scenes just long 
enough to be amusing and not too long to be dull, of startling incidents, of 
happy mots. They were dazzled by an easy display of cheap brilliance, and 
cheap philosophy, and cheap sentiment, which it was very difficult to 
distinguish from the real thing, at such a distance, and under artificial light. 
When, in Mérope, one saw La Dumesnil; ‘lorsque,’ to quote Voltaire 
himself, ‘les yeux égarés, la voix entrecoupée, levant une main tremblante, 
elle allait immoler son propre fils; quand Narbas |’arréta; quand, laissant 
tomber son poignard, on la vit s’évanouir entre les bras de ses femmes, et 
qu’elle sortit de cet état de mort avec les transports d’une mere; lorsque, 
ensuite, s’élangant aux yeux de Polyphonte, traversant en un clin d’oeil tout 
le théatre, les larmes dans les yeux, la paleur sur le front, les sanglots a la 
bouche, les bras étendus, elle s’écria: “Barbare, il est mon fils!”’ — how, 
face to face with splendours such as these, could one question for a moment 
the purity of the gem from which they sparkled? Alas! to us, who know not 
La Dumesnil, to us whose Meérope is nothing more than a little sediment of 
print, the precious stone of our forefathers has turned out to be a simple 
piece of paste. Its glittering was the outcome of no inward fire, but of a 
certain adroitness in the manufacture; to use our modern phraseology, 
Voltaire was able to make up for his lack of genius by a thorough 
knowledge of ‘technique,’ and a great deal of ‘go.’ 

And to such titles of praise let us not dispute his right. His vivacity, 
indeed, actually went so far as to make him something of an innovator. He 
introduced new and imposing spectacular effects; he ventured to write 
tragedies in which no persons of royal blood made their appearance; he was 
so bold as to rhyme ‘pére’ with ‘terre.’ The wild diversity of his incidents 
shows a trend towards the romantic, which, doubtless, under happier 
influences, would have led him much further along the primrose path which 
ended in the bonfire of 1830. 

But it was his misfortune to be for ever clogged by a tradition of 
decorous restraint; so that the effect of his plays is as anomalous as would 
be — let us say — that of a shilling shocker written by Miss Yonge. His 
heroines go mad in epigrams, while his villains commit murder in 
inversions. Amid the hurly-burly of artificiality, it was all his cleverness 
could do to keep its head to the wind; and he was only able to remain afloat 
at all by throwing overboard his humour. The Classical tradition has to 


answer for many sins; perhaps its most infamous achievement was that it 
prevented Moliére from being a great tragedian. But there can be no doubt 
that its most astonishing one was to have taken — if only for some scattered 
moments — the sense of the ridiculous from Voltaire. 


VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT by 
Lytton Strachey 








At the present time, when it is so difficult to think of anything but of what is 
and what will be, it may yet be worth while to cast occasionally a glance 
backward at what was. Such glances may at least prove to have the humble 
merit of being entertaining: they may even be instructive as well. Certainly 
it would be a mistake to forget that Frederick the Great once lived in 
Germany. Nor is it altogether useless to remember that a curious old 
gentleman, extremely thin, extremely active, and heavily bewigged, once 
decided that, on the whole, it would be as well for him not to live in France. 
For, just as modern Germany dates from the accession of Frederick to the 
throne of Prussia, so modern France dates from the establishment of 
Voltaire on the banks of the Lake of Geneva. The intersection of those two 
momentous lives forms one of the most curious and one of the most 
celebrated incidents in history. To English readers it is probably best known 
through the few brilliant paragraphs devoted to it by Macaulay; though 
Carlyle’s masterly and far more elaborate narrative is familiar to every lover 
of The History of Friedrich II. Since Carlyle wrote, however, fifty years 
have passed. New points of view have arisen, and a certain amount of new 
material — including the valuable edition of the correspondence between 
Voltaire and Frederick published from the original documents in the 
Archives at Berlin — has become available. It seems, therefore, in spite of 
the familiarity of the main outlines of the story, that another rapid review of 
it will not be out of place. 

Voltaire was forty-two years of age, and already one of the most famous 
men of the day, when, in August 1736, he received a letter from the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. This letter was the first in a correspondence which was to 
last, with a few remarkable intervals, for a space of over forty years. It was 
written by a young man of twenty-four, of whose personal qualities very 
little was known, and whose importance seemed to lie simply in the fact 
that he was heir-apparent to one of the secondary European monarchies. 
Voltaire, however, was not the man to turn up his nose at royalty, in 
whatever form it might present itself; and it was moreover clear that the 


young prince had picked up at least a smattering of French culture, that he 
was genuinely anxious to become acquainted with the tendencies of modern 
thought, and, above all, that his admiration for the author of the Henriade 
and Zaire was unbounded. 

La douceur et le support [wrote Frederick] que vous marquez pour tous 
ceux qui se vouent aux arts et aux sciences, me font espérer que vous ne 
m’exclurez pas du nombre de ceux que vous trouvez dignes de vos 
instructions. Je nomme ainsi votre commerce de lettres, qui ne peut étre que 
profitable a tout étre pensant. J’ose méme avancer, sans déroger au mérite 
d’autrui, que dans |’univers entier il n’y aurait pas d’exception a faire de 
ceux dont vous ne pourriez étre le maitre. 

The great man was accordingly delighted; he replied with all that 
graceful affability of which he was a master, declared that his correspondent 
was ‘un prince philosophe qui rendra les hommes heureux,’ and showed 
that he meant business by plunging at once into a discussion of the 
metaphysical doctrines of ‘le sieur Wolf,’ whom Frederick had commended 
as ‘le plus célebre philosophe de nos jours.’ For the next four years the 
correspondence continued on the lines thus laid down. It was a 
correspondence between a master and a pupil: Frederick, his passions 
divided between German philosophy and French poetry, poured out with 
equal copiousness disquisitions upon Free Will and la raison suffisante, 
odes sur la Flatterie, and epistles sur |!’Humanité, while Voltaire kept the 
ball rolling with no less enormous philosophical replies, together with 
minute criticisms of His Royal Highness’s mistakes in French metre and 
French orthography. Thus, though the interest of these early letters must 
have been intense to the young Prince, they have far too little personal 
flavour to be anything but extremely tedious to the reader of to-day. Only 
very occasionally is it possible to detect, amid the long and careful periods, 
some faint signs of feeling or of character. Voltaire’s empressement seems to 
take on, once or twice, the colours of something like a real enthusiasm; and 
one notices that, after two years, Frederick’s letters begin no longer with 
‘Monsieur’ but with ‘Mon cher ami,’ which glides at last insensibly into 
‘Mon cher Voltaire’; though the careful poet continues with his 
‘Monseigneur’ throughout. Then, on one occasion, Frederick makes a little 
avowal, which reads oddly in the light of future events. 

Souffrez [he says] que je vous fasse mon caractére, afin que vous ne 
vous y mépreniez plus ... J’ai peu de mérite et peu de savoir; mais j’ai 


beaucoup de bonne volonté, et un fonds inépuisable d’estime et d’amitié 
pour les personnes d’une vertu distinguée, et avec cela je suis capable de 
toute la constance que la vraie amitié exige. J’ai assez de jugement pour 
vous rendre toute la justice que vous méritez; mais je n’en ai pas assez pour 
m’empécher de faire de mauvais vers. 

But this is exceptional; as a rule, elaborate compliments take the place of 
personal confessions; and, while Voltaire is never tired of comparing 
Frederick to Apollo, Alcibiades, and the youthful Marcus Aurelius, of 
proclaiming the rebirth of ‘les talents de Virgile et les vertus d’ Auguste,’ or 
of declaring that ‘Socrate ne m’est rien, c’est Frédéric que j’aime,’ the 
Crown Prince is on his side ready with an equal flow of protestations, which 
sometimes rise to singular heights. ‘Ne croyez pas,’ he says, ‘que je pousse 
mon scepticisime a outrance ... Je crois, par exemple, qu’il n’y a qu’un Dieu 
et qu’un Voltaire dans le monde; je crois encore que ce Dieu avait besoin 
dans ce siecle d’un Voltaire pour le rendre aimable.’ Decidedly the Prince’s 
compliments were too emphatic, and the poet’s too ingenious; as Voltaire 
himself said afterwards, ‘les épithétes ne nous cofitaient rien’; yet neither 
was without a little residue of sincerity. Frederick’s admiration bordered 
upon the sentimental; and Voltaire had begun to allow himself to hope that 
some day, in a provincial German court, there might be found a crowned 
head devoting his life to philosophy, good sense, and the love of letters. 
Both were to receive a curious awakening. 

In 1740 Frederick became King of Prussia, and a new epoch in the 
relations between the two men began. The next ten years were, on both 
sides, years of growing disillusionment. Voltaire very soon discovered that 
his phrase about ‘un prince philosophe qui rendra les hommes heureux’ was 
indeed a phrase and nothing more. His prince philosophe started out on a 
career of conquest, plunged all Europe into war, and turned Prussia into a 
great military power. Frederick, it appeared, was at once a far more 
important and a far more dangerous phenomenon than Voltaire had 
suspected. And, on the other hand, the matured mind of the King was not 
slow to perceive that the enthusiasm of the Prince needed a good deal of 
qualification. This change of view, was, indeed, remarkably rapid. Nothing 
is more striking than the alteration of the tone in  Frederick’s 
correspondence during the few months which followed his accession: the 
voice of the raw and inexperienced youth is heard no more, and its place is 
taken — at once and for ever — by the self-contained caustic utterance of 


an embittered man of the world. In this transformation it was only natural 
that the wondrous figure of Voltaire should lose some of its glitter — 
especially since Frederick now began to have the opportunity of inspecting 
that figure in the flesh with his own sharp eyes. The friends met three or 
four times, and it is noticeable that after each meeting there is a distinct 
coolness on the part of Frederick. He writes with a sudden brusqueness to 
accuse Voltaire of showing about his manuscripts, which, he says, had only 
been sent him on the condition of un secret inviolable. He writes to Jordan 
complaining of Voltaire’s avarice in very stringent terms. ‘Ton avare boira 
la lie de son insatiable désir de s’enrichir ... Son apparition de six jours me 
cotitera par journée cing cent cinquante écus. C’est bien payer un fou; 
jamais bouffon de grand seigneur n’eut de pareils gages.’ He declares that 
‘la cervelle du poete est aussi légére que le style de ses ouvrages,’ and 
remarks sarcastically that he is indeed a man extraordinaire en tout. 

Yet, while his opinion of Voltaire’s character was rapidly growing more 
and more severe, his admiration of his talents remained undiminished. For, 
though he had dropped metaphysics when he came to the throne, Frederick 
could never drop his passion for French poetry; he recognised in Voltaire 
the unapproachable master of that absorbing art; and for years he had made 
up his mind that, some day or other, he would posséder — for so he put it 
— the author of the Henriade, would keep him at Berlin as the brightest 
ornament of his court, and, above all, would have him always ready at hand 
to put the final polish on his own verses. In the autumn of 1743 it seemed 
for a moment that his wish would be gratified. Voltaire spent a visit of 
several weeks in Berlin; he was dazzled by the graciousness of his reception 
and the splendour of his surroundings; and he began to listen to the honeyed 
overtures of the Prussian Majesty. The great obstacle to Frederick’s desire 
was Voltaire’s relationship with Madame du Chatelet. He had lived with her 
for more than ten years; he was attached to her by all the ties of friendship 
and gratitude; he had constantly declared that he would never leave her — 
no, not for all the seductions of princes. She would, it is true, have been 
willing to accompany Voltaire to Berlin; but such a solution would by no 
means have suited Frederick. He was not fond of ladies — even of ladies 
like Madame du Chatelet — learned enough to translate Newton and to 
discuss by the hour the niceties of the Leibnitzian philosophy; and he had 
determined to posséder Voltaire either completely or not at all. Voltaire, in 
spite of repeated temptations, had remained faithful; but now, for the first 


time, poor Madame du Chatelet began to be seriously alarmed. His letters 
from Berlin grew fewer and fewer, and more and more ambiguous; she 
knew nothing of his plans; ‘il est ivre absolument’ she burst out in her 
distress to d’Argental, one of his oldest friends. By every post she dreaded 
to learn at last that he had deserted her for ever. But suddenly Voltaire 
returned. The spell of Berlin had been broken, and he was at her feet once 
more. 

What had happened was highly characteristic both of the Poet and of the 
King. Each had tried to play a trick on the other, and each had found the 
other out. The French Government had been anxious to obtain an insight 
into the diplomatic intentions of Frederick, in an unofficial way; Voltaire 
had offered his services, and it had been agreed that he should write to 
Frederick declaring that he was obliged to leave France for a time owing to 
the hostility of a member of the Government, the Bishop of Mirepoix, and 
asking for Frederick’s hospitality. Frederick had not been taken in: though 
he had not disentangled the whole plot, he had perceived clearly enough 
that Voltaire’s visit was in reality that of an agent of the French 
Government; he also thought he saw an opportunity of securing the desire 
of his heart. Voltaire, to give verisimilitude to his story, had, in his letter to 
Frederick, loaded the Bishop of Mirepoix with ridicule and abuse; and 
Frederick now secretly sent this letter to Mirepoix himself. His calculation 
was that Mirepoix would be so outraged that he would make it impossible 
for Voltaire ever to return to France; and in that case — well, Voltaire would 
have no other course open to him but to stay where he was, in Berlin, and 
Madame du Chatelet would have to make the best of it. Of course, 
Frederick’s plan failed, and Voltaire was duly informed by Mirepoix of 
what had happened. He was naturally very angry. He had been almost 
induced to stay in Berlin of his own accord, and now he found that his host 
had been attempting, by means of treachery and intrigue, to force him to 
stay there whether he liked it or not. It was a long time before he forgave 
Frederick. But the King was most anxious to patch up the quarrel; he still 
could not abandon the hope of ultimately securing Voltaire; and besides, he 
was now possessed by another and a more immediate desire — to be 
allowed a glimpse of that famous and scandalous work which Voltaire kept 
locked in the innermost drawer of his cabinet and revealed to none but the 
most favoured of his intimates — La Pucelle. 


Accordingly the royal letters became more frequent and more flattering 
than ever; the royal hand cajoled and implored. ‘Ne me faites point injustice 
sur mon caractére; d’ailleurs il vous est permis de badiner sur mon sujet 
comme il vous plaira.’ ‘La Pucelle! La Pucelle! La Pucelle! et encore La 
Pucelle!’ he exclaims. ‘Pour |’amour de Dieu, ou plus encore pour |’amour 
de vous-méme, envoyez-la-moi.’ And at last Voltaire was softened. He sent 
off a few fragments of his Pucelle — just enough to whet Frederick’s 
appetite — and he declared himself reconciled, ‘Je vous ai aimé 
tendrement,’ he wrote in March 1749; ‘j’ai été faché contre vous, je vous ai 
pardonné, et actuellement je vous aime a la folie.’ Within a year of this date 
his situation had undergone a complete change. Madame du Chatelet was 
dead; and his position at Versailles, in spite of the friendship of Madame de 
Pompadour, had become almost as impossible as he had pretended it to 
have been in 1743. Frederick eagerly repeated his invitation; and this time 
Voltaire did not refuse. He was careful to make a very good bargain; 
obliged Frederick to pay for his journey; and arrived at Berlin in July 1750. 
He was given rooms in the royal palaces both at Berlin and Potsdam; he 
was made a Court Chamberlain, and received the Order of Merit, together 
with a pension of £800 a year. These arrangements caused considerable 
amusement in Paris; and for some days hawkers, carrying prints of Voltaire 
dressed in furs, and crying ‘Voltaire le prussien! Six sols le fameux 
prussien!’ were to be seen walking up and down the Quays. 

The curious drama that followed, with its farcical mepimetéia and its 
tragi-comic dénouement, can hardly be understood without a_ brief 
consideration of the feelings and intentions of the two chief actors in it. The 
position of Frederick is comparatively plain. He had now completely 
thrown aside the last lingering remnants of any esteem which he may once 
have entertained for the character of Voltaire. He frankly thought him a 
scoundrel. In September 1749, less than a year before Voltaire’s arrival, and 
at the very period of Frederick’s most urgent invitations, we find him using 
the following language in a letter to Algarotti: ‘Voltaire vient de faire un 
tour qui est indigne.’ (He had been showing to all his friends a garbled copy 
of one of Frederick’s letters). 

Il mériterait d’étre fleurdelisé au Parnasse. C’est bien dommage qu’une 
ame aussi lache soit unie a un aussi beau génie. II a les gentillesses et les 
malices d’un singe. Je vous conterai ce que c’est, lorsque je vous reverrai; 
cependant je ne ferai semblant de rien, car j’en ai besoin pour |’étude de 


lélocution frangaise. On peut apprendre de bonnes choses d’un scélérat. Je 
veux savoir son francais; que m’importe sa morale? Cet homme a trouvé le 
moyen de réunir tous les contraires. On admire son esprit, en méme temps 
qu’on méprise son caractére. 

There is no ambiguity about this. Voltaire was a scoundrel; but he was a 
scoundrel of genius. He would make the best possible teacher of |’élocution 
francaise; therefore it was necessary that he should come and live in Berlin. 
But as for anything more — as for any real interchange of sympathies, any 
genuine feeling of friendliness, of respect, or even of regard — all that was 
utterly out of the question. The avowal is cynical, no doubt; but it is at any 
rate straightforward, and above all it is peculiarly devoid of any trace of 
self-deception. In the face of these trenchant sentences, the view of 
Frederick’s attitude which is suggested so assiduously by Carlyle — that he 
was the victim of an elevated misapprehension, that he was always hoping 
for the best, and that, when the explosion came he was very much surprised 
and profoundly disappointed — becomes obviously untenable. If any man 
ever acted with his eyes wide open, it was Frederick when he invited 
Voltaire to Berlin. 

Yet, though that much is clear, the letter to Algarotti betrays, in more 
than one direction, a very singular state of mind. A warm devotion to 
l’élocution francaise is easy enough to understand; but Frederick’s devotion 
was much more than warm; it was so absorbing and so intense that it left 
him no rest until, by hook or by crook, by supplication, or by trickery, or by 
paying down hard cash, he had obtained the close and constant proximity of 
— what? — of a man whom he himself described as a ‘singe’ and a 
‘scélérat,’ a man of base soul and despicable character. And Frederick 
appears to see nothing surprising in this. He takes it quite as a matter of 
course that he should be, not merely willing, but delighted to run all the 
risks involved by Voltaire’s undoubted roguery, so long as he can be sure of 
benefiting from Voltaire’s no less undoubted mastery of French 
versification. This is certainly strange; but the explanation of it lies in the 
extraordinary vogue — a vogue, indeed, so extraordinary that it is very 
difficult for the modern reader to realise it — enjoyed throughout Europe by 
French culture and literature during the middle years of the eighteenth 
century. Frederick was merely an extreme instance of a universal fact. Like 
all Germans of any education, he habitually wrote and spoke in French; like 
every lady and gentleman from Naples to Edinburgh, his life was regulated 


by the social conventions of France; like every amateur of letters from 
Madrid to St. Petersburg, his whole conception of literary taste, his whole 
standard of literary values, was French. To him, as to the vast majority of 
his contemporaries, the very essence of civilisation was concentrated in 
French literature, and especially in French poetry; and French poetry meant 
to him, as to his contemporaries, that particular kind of French poetry which 
had come into fashion at the court of Louis XIV. For this curious creed was 
as narrow as it was all-pervading. The Grand Siécle was the Church 
Infallible; and it was heresy to doubt the Gospel of Boileau. 

Frederick’s library, still preserved at Potsdam, shows us what literature 
meant in those days to a cultivated man: it is composed entirely of the 
French Classics, of the works of Voltaire, and of the masterpieces of 
antiquity translated into eighteenth-century French. But Frederick was not 
content with mere appreciation; he too would create; he would write 
alexandrines on the model of Racine, and madrigals after the manner of 
Chaulieu; he would press in person into the sacred sanctuary, and burn 
incense with his own hands upon the inmost shrine. It was true that he was a 
foreigner; it was true that his knowledge of the French language was 
incomplete and incorrect; but his sense of his own ability urged him 
forward, and his indefatigable pertinacity kept him at his strange task 
throughout the whole of his life. He filled volumes, and the contents of 
those volumes afford probably the most complete illustration in literature of 
the very trite proverb — Poeta nascitur, non fit. The spectacle of that heavy 
German Muse, with her feet crammed into pointed slippers, executing, with 
incredible conscientiousness, now the stately measure of a Versailles 
minuet, and now the spritely steps of a Parisian jig, would be either 
ludicrous or pathetic — one hardly knows which — were it not so certainly 
neither the one nor the other, but simply dreary with an unutterable 
dreariness, from which the eyes of men avert themselves in shuddering 
dismay. Frederick himself felt that there was something wrong — 
something, but not really very much. All that was wanted was a little expert 
advice; and obviously Voltaire was the man to supply it — Voltaire, the one 
true heir of the Great Age, the dramatist who had revived the glories of 
Racine (did not Frederick’s tears flow almost as copiously over Mahomet as 
over Britannicus?), the epic poet who had eclipsed Homer and Virgil (had 
not Frederick every right to judge, since he had read the ‘Iliad’ in French 
prose and the ‘Aeneid’ in French verse?), the lyric master whose odes and 


whose epistles occasionally even surpassed (Frederick Confessed it with 
amazement) those of the Marquis de la Fare. Voltaire, there could be no 
doubt, would do just what was needed; he would know how to squeeze in a 
little further the waist of the German Calliope, to apply with his deft fingers 
precisely the right dab of rouge to her cheeks, to instil into her movements 
the last nuances of correct deportment. And, if he did that, of what 
consequence were the blemishes of his personal character? ‘On peut 
apprendre de bonnes choses d’un scélérat.’ 

And, besides, though Voltaire might be a rogue, Frederick felt quite 
convinced that he could keep him in order. A crack or two of the master’s 
whip — a coldness in the royal demeanour, a hint at a stoppage of the 
pension — and the monkey would put an end to his tricks soon enough. It 
never seems to have occurred to Frederick that the possession of genius 
might imply a quality of spirit which was not that of an ordinary man. This 
was his great, his fundamental error. It was the ingenuous error of a cynic. 
He knew that he was under no delusion as to Voltaire’s faults, and so he 
supposed that he could be under no delusion as to his merits. He innocently 
imagined that the capacity for great writing was something that could be as 
easily separated from the owner of it as a hat or a glove. ‘C’est bien 
dommage qu’une ame aussi lache soit unie a un aussi beau génie.’ C’est 
bien dommage! — as if there was nothing more extraordinary in such a 
combination than that of a pretty woman and an ugly dress. And so 
Frederick held his whip a little tighter, and reminded himself once more 
that, in spite of that beau génie, it was a monkey that he had to deal with. 
But he was wrong: it was not a monkey; it was a devil, which is a very 
different thing. 

A devil — or perhaps an angel? One cannot be quite sure. For, amid the 
complexities of that extraordinary spirit, where good and evil were so 
mysteriously interwoven, where the elements of darkness and the elements 
of light lay crowded together in such ever-deepening ambiguity, fold within 
fold, the clearer the vision the greater the bewilderment, the more impartial 
the judgment the profounder the doubt. But one thing at least is certain: that 
spirit, whether it was admirable or whether it was odious, was moved by a 
terrific force. Frederick had failed to realise this; and indeed, though 
Voltaire was fifty-six when he went to Berlin, and though his whole life had 
been spent in a blaze of publicity, there was still not one of his 
contemporaries who understood the true nature of his genius; it was perhaps 


hidden even from himself. He had reached the threshold of old age, and his 
life’s work was still before him; it was not as a writer of tragedies and epics 
that he was to take his place in the world. Was he, in the depths of his 
consciousness, aware that this was so? Did some obscure instinct urge him 
forward, at this late hour, to break with the ties of a lifetime, and rush forth 
into the unknown? 

What his precise motives were in embarking upon the Berlin adventure it 
is very difficult to say. It is true that he was disgusted with Paris — he was 
ill-received at Court, and he was pestered by endless literary quarrels and 
jealousies; it would be very pleasant to show his countrymen that he had 
other strings to his bow, that, if they did not appreciate him, Frederick the 
Great did. It is true, too, that he admired Frederick’s intellect, and that he 
was flattered by his favour. ‘Il avait de l’esprit,’ he said afterwards, ‘des 
graces, et, de plus, il était roi; ce qui fait toujours une grande séduction, 
attendu la faiblesse humaine.’ His vanity could not resist the prestige of a 
royal intimacy; and no doubt he relished to the full even the increased 
consequence which came to him with his Chamberlain’s key and his order 
— to say nothing of the addition of £800 to his income. Yet, on the other 
hand, he was very well aware that he was exchanging freedom for 
servitude, and that he was entering into a bargain with a man who would 
make quite sure that he was getting his money’s worth; and he knew in his 
heart that he had something better to do than to play, however successfully, 
the part of a courtier. Nor was he personally attached to Frederick; he was 
personally attached to no one on earth. Certainly he had never been a man 
of feeling, and now that he was old and hardened by the uses of the world 
he had grown to be completely what in essence he always was — a fighter, 
without tenderness, without scruples, and without remorse. No, he went to 
Berlin for his own purposes — however dubious those purposes may have 
been. 

And it is curious to observe that in his correspondence with his niece, 
Madame Denis, whom he had left behind him at the head of his Paris 
establishment and in whom he confided — in so far as he can be said to 
have confided in anyone — he repeatedly states that there is nothing 
permanent about his visit to Berlin. At first he declares that he is only 
making a stay of a few weeks with Frederick, that he is going on to Italy to 
visit ‘sa Sainteté’ and to inspect ‘la ville souterraine,’ that he will be back in 
Paris in the autumn. The autumn comes, and the roads are too muddy to 


travel by; he must wait till the winter, when they will be frozen hard. Winter 
comes, and it is too cold to move; but he will certainly return in the spring. 
Spring comes, and he is on the point of finishing his Siécle de Louis XIV.; 
he really must wait just a few weeks more. The book is published; but then 
how can he appear in Paris until he is quite sure of its success? And so he 
lingers on, delaying and prevaricating, until a whole year has passed, and 
still he lingers on, still he is on the point of going, and still he does not go. 
Meanwhile, to all appearances, he was definitely fixed, a salaried official, at 
Frederick’s court; and he was writing to all his other friends, to assure them 
that he had never been so happy, that he could see no reason why he should 
ever come away. What were his true intentions? Could he himself have 
said? Had he perhaps, in some secret corner of his brain, into which even he 
hardly dared to look, a premonition of the future? At times, in this Berlin 
adventure, he seems to resemble some great buzzing fly, shooting suddenly 
into a room through an open window and dashing frantically from side to 
side; when all at once, as suddenly, he swoops away and out through 
another window which opens in quite a different direction, towards wide 
and flowery fields; so that perhaps the reckless creature knew where he was 
going after all. 

In any case, it is evident to the impartial observer that Voltaire’s visit 
could only have ended as it did — in an explosion. The elements of the 
situation were too combustible for any other conclusion. When two 
confirmed egotists decide, for purely selfish reasons, to set up house 
together, everyone knows what will happen. For some time their sense of 
mutual advantage may induce them to tolerate each other, but sooner or 
later human nature will assert itself, and the ménage will break up. And, 
with Voltaire and Frederick, the difficulties inherent in all such cases were 
intensified by the fact that the relationship between them was, in effect, that 
of servant and master; that Voltaire, under a very thin disguise, was a paid 
menial, while Frederick, condescend as he might, was an autocrat whose 
will was law. Thus the two famous and perhaps mythical sentences, 
invariably repeated by historians of the incident, about orange-skins and 
dirty linen, do in fact sum up the gist of the matter. ‘When one has sucked 
the orange, one throws away the skin,’ somebody told Voltaire that the King 
had said, on being asked how much longer he would put up with the poet’s 
vagaries. And Frederick, on his side, was informed that Voltaire, when a 
batch of the royal verses were brought to him for correction, had burst out 


with ‘Does the man expect me to go on washing his dirty linen for ever?’ 
Each knew well enough the weak spot in his position, and each was acutely 
and uncomfortably conscious that the other knew it too. Thus, but a very 
few weeks after Voltaire’s arrival, little clouds of discord become visible on 
the horizon; electrical discharges of irritability began to take place, growing 
more and more frequent and violent as time goes on; and one can overhear 
the pot and the kettle, in strictest privacy, calling each other black. ‘The 
monster,’ whispers Voltaire to Madame Denis, ‘he opens all our letters in 
the post’ — Voltaire, whose light-handedness with other people’s 
correspondence was only too notorious. ‘The monkey,’ mutters Frederick, 
‘he shows my private letters to his friends’ — Frederick, who had thought 
nothing of betraying Voltaire’s letters to the Bishop of Mirepoix. ‘How 
happy I should be here,’ exclaims the callous old poet, ‘but for one thing — 
his Majesty is utterly heartless!’ And meanwhile Frederick, who had never 
let a farthing escape from his close fist without some very good reason, was 
busy concocting an epigram upon the avarice of Voltaire. 

It was, indeed, Voltaire’s passion for money which brought on the first 
really serious storm. Three months after his arrival in Berlin, the temptation 
to increase his already considerable fortune by a stroke of illegal stock- 
jobbing proved too strong for him; he became involved in a series of shady 
financial transactions with a Jew; he quarrelled with the Jew; there was an 
acrimonious lawsuit, with charges and countercharges of the most 
discreditable kind; and, though the Jew lost his case on a technical point, 
the poet certainly did not leave the court without a stain upon his character. 
Among other misdemeanours, it is almost certain — the evidence is not 
quite conclusive — that he committed forgery in order to support a false 
oath. Frederick was furious, and for a moment was on the brink of 
dismissing Voltaire from Berlin. He would have been wise if he had done 
so. But he could not part with his beau génie so soon. He cracked his whip, 
and, setting the monkey to stand in the corner, contented himself with a 
shrug of the shoulders and the exclamation ‘C’est |’affaire d’un fripon qui a 
voulu tromper un filou.’ A few weeks later the royal favour shone forth 
once more, and Voltaire, who had been hiding himself in a suburban villa, 
came out and basked again in those refulgent beams. 

And the beams were decidedly refulgent — so much so, in fact, that they 
almost satisfied even the vanity of Voltaire. Almost, but not quite. For, 
though his glory was great, though he was the centre of all men’s 


admiration, courted by nobles, flattered by princesses — there is a letter 
from one of them, a sister of Frederick’s, still extant, wherein the trembling 
votaress ventures to praise the great man’s works, which, she says, ‘vous 
rendent si célébre et immortel’ — though he had ample leisure for his 
private activities, though he enjoyed every day the brilliant conversation of 
the King, though he could often forget for weeks together that he was the 
paid servant of a jealous despot — yet, in spite of all, there was a crumpled 
rose-leaf amid the silken sheets, and he lay awake o’ nights. He was not the 
only Frenchman at Frederick’s court. That monarch had surrounded himself 
with a small group of persons — foreigners for the most part — whose 
business it was to instruct him when he wished to improve his mind, to 
flatter him when he was out of temper, and to entertain him when he was 
bored. There was hardly one of them that was not thoroughly second-rate. 
Algarotti was an elegant dabbler in scientific matters — he had written a 
book to explain Newton to the ladies; d’ Argens was an amiable and erudite 
writer of a dull free-thinking turn; Chasot was a retired military man with 
too many debts, and Darget was a good-natured secretary with too many 
love affairs; La Mettrie was a doctor who had been exiled from France for 
atheism and bad manners; and Pdollnitz was a decaying baron who, under 
stress of circumstances, had unfortunately been obliged to change his 
religion six times. 

These were the boon companions among whom Frederick chose to spend 
his leisure hours. Whenever he had nothing better to do, he would exchange 
rhymed epigrams with Algarotti, or discuss the Jewish religion with 
d’Argens, or write long improper poems about Darget, in the style of La 
Pucelle. Or else he would summon La Mettrie, who would forthwith prove 
the irrefutability of materialism in a series of wild paradoxes, shout with 
laughter, suddenly shudder and cross himself on upsetting the salt, and 
eventually pursue his majesty with his buffooneries into a place where even 
royal persons are wont to be left alone. At other times Frederick would 
amuse himself by first cutting down the pension of Péllnitz, who was at the 
moment a Lutheran, and then writing long and serious letters to him 
suggesting that if he would only become a Catholic again he might be made 
a Silesian Abbot. Strangely enough, Frederick was not popular, and one or 
other of the inmates of his littlke menagerie was constantly escaping and 
running away. Darget and Chasot both succeeded in getting through the 
wires; they obtained leave to visit Paris, and stayed there. Poor d’Argens 


often tried to follow their example; more than once he set off for France, 
secretly vowing never to return; but he had no money, Frederick was 
blandishing, and the wretch was always lured back to captivity. As for La 
Mettrie, he made his escape in a different manner — by dying after supper 
one evening of a surfeit of pheasant pie. ‘Jésus! Marie!’ he gasped, as he 
felt the pains of death upon him. ‘Ah!’ said a priest who had been sent for, 
‘vous voila enfin retourné a ces noms consolateurs.’ La Mettrie, with an 
oath, expired; and Frederick, on hearing of this unorthodox conclusion, 
remarked, ‘J’en suis bien aise, pour le repos de son ame.’ 

Among this circle of down-at-heel eccentrics there was a single figure 
whose distinction and respectability stood out in striking contrast from the 
rest — that of Maupertuis, who had been, since 1745, the President of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Maupertuis has had an unfortunate fate: he 
was first annihilated by the ridicule of Voltaire, and then recreated by the 
humour of Carlyle; but he was an ambitious man, very anxious to be 
famous, and his desire has been gratified in over-flowing measure. During 
his life he was chiefly known for his voyage to Lapland, and his 
observations there, by which he was able to substantiate the Newtonian 
doctrine of the flatness of the earth at the poles. He possessed considerable 
scientific attainments, he was honest, he was energetic; he appeared to be 
just the man to revive the waning glories of Prussian science; and when 
Frederick succeeded in inducing him to come to Berlin as President of his 
Academy the choice seemed amply justified. Maupertuis had, moreover, 
some pretensions to wit; and in his earlier days his biting and elegant 
sarcasms had more than once overwhelmed his scientific adversaries. Such 
accomplishments suited Frederick admirably. Maupertuis, he declared, was 
an homme d’esprit, and the happy President became a constant guest at the 
royal supper-parties. It was the happy — the too happy — President who 
was the rose-leaf in the bed of Voltaire. The two men had known each other 
slightly for many years, and had always expressed the highest admiration 
for each other; but their mutual amiability was now to be put to a severe 
test. The sagacious Buffon observed the danger from afar: ‘ces deux 
hommes,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ne sont pas faits pour demeurer ensemble 
dans la méme chambre.’ And indeed to the vain and sensitive poet, 
uncertain of Frederick’s cordiality, suspicious of hidden enemies, intensely 
jealous of possible rivals, the spectacle of Maupertuis at supper, radiant, at 
his ease, obviously protected, obviously superior to the shady mediocrities 


who sat around — that sight was gall and wormwood; and he looked closer, 
with a new malignity; and then those piercing eyes began to make 
discoveries, and that relentless brain began to do its work. 

Maupertuis had very little judgment; so far from attempting to conciliate 
Voltaire, he was rash enough to provoke hostilities. It was very natural that 
he should have lost his temper. He had been for five years the dominating 
figure in the royal circle, and now suddenly he was deprived of his pre- 
eminence and thrown completely into the shade. Who could attend to 
Maupertuis while Voltaire was talking? — Voltaire, who as obviously 
outshone Maupertuis as Maupertuis outshone La Mettrie and Darget and the 
rest. In his exasperation the President went to the length of openly giving 
his protection to a disreputable literary man, La Beaumelle, who was a 
declared enemy of Voltaire. This meant war, and war was not long in 
coming. 

Some years previously Maupertuis had, as he believed, discovered an 
important mathematical law — the ‘principle of least action.’ The law was, 
in fact, important, and has had a fruitful history in the development of 
mechanical theory; but, as Mr. Jourdain has shown in a recent monograph, 
Maupertuis enunciated it incorrectly without realising its true import, and a 
far more accurate and scientific statement of it was given, within a few 
months, by Euler. Maupertuis, however, was very proud of his discovery, 
which, he considered, embodied one of the principal reasons for believing 
in the existence of God; and he was therefore exceedingly angry when, 
shortly after Voltaire’s arrival in Berlin, a Swiss mathematician, Koenig, 
published a polite memoir attacking both its accuracy and its originality, 
and quoted in support of his contention an unpublished letter by Leibnitz, in 
which the law was more exactly expressed. Instead of arguing upon the 
merits of the case, Maupertuis declared that the letter of Leibnitz was a 
forgery, and that therefore Koenig’s remarks deserved no_ further 
consideration. When Koenig expostulated, Maupertuis decided upon a more 
drastic step. He summoned a meeting of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, of 
which Koenig was a member, laid the case before it, and moved that it 
should solemnly pronounce Koenig a forger, and the letter of Leibnitz 
supposititious and false. The members of the Academy were frightened; 
their pensions depended upon the President’s good will; and even the 
illustrious Euler was not ashamed to take part in this absurd and disgraceful 
condemnation. 


Voltaire saw at once that his opportunity had come. Maupertuis had put 
himself utterly and irretrievably in the wrong. He was wrong in attributing 
to his discovery a value which it did not possess; he was wrong in denying 
the authenticity of the Leibnitz letter; above all he was wrong in treating a 
purely scientific question as the proper subject for the disciplinary 
jurisdiction of an Academy. If Voltaire struck now, he would have his 
enemy on the hip. There was only one consideration to give him pause, and 
that was a grave one: to attack Maupertuis upon this matter was, in effect, to 
attack the King. Not only was Frederick certainly privy to Maupertuis’ 
action, but he was extremely sensitive of the reputation of his Academy and 
of its President, and he would certainly consider any interference on the part 
of Voltaire, who himself drew his wages from the royal purse, as a flagrant 
act of disloyalty. But Voltaire decided to take the risk. He had now been 
more than two years in Berlin, and the atmosphere of a Court was beginning 
to weigh upon his spirit; he was restless, he was reckless, he was spoiling 
for a fight; he would take on Maupertuis singly or Maupertuis and Frederick 
combined — he did not much care which, and in any case he flattered 
himself that he would settle the hash of the President. 

AS a preparatory measure, he withdrew all his spare cash from Berlin, 
and invested it with the Duke of Wurtemberg. ‘Je mets tout doucement 
ordre a mes affaires,’ he told Madame Denis. Then, on September 18, 1752, 
there appeared in the papers a short article entitled ‘Réponse d’un 
Académicien de Berlin a un Académicien de Paris.’ It was a statement, 
deadly in its bald simplicity, its studied coldness, its concentrated force, of 
Koenig’s case against Maupertuis. The President must have turned pale as 
he read it; but the King turned crimson. The terrible indictment could, of 
course only have been written by one man, and that man was receiving a 
royal pension of £800 a year and carrying about a Chamberlain’s gold key 
in his pocket. Frederick flew to his writing-table, and composed an 
indignant pamphlet which he caused to be published with the Prussian arms 
on the title-page. It was a feeble work, full of exaggerated praises of 
Maupertuis, and of clumsy invectives against Voltaire: the President’s 
reputation was gravely compared to that of Homer; the author of the 
‘Réponse d’un Académicien de Berlin’ was declared to be a ‘faiseur de 
libelles sans génie,’ an ‘imposteur effronté,’ a ‘malheureux écrivain’ while 
the ‘Réponse’ itself was a ‘grossiéreté plate,’ whose publication was an 
‘action malicieuse, lache, infame,’ a ‘brigandage affreux.’ The presence of 


the royal insignia only intensified the futility of the outburst. ‘L’aigle, le 
sceptre, et la couronne,’ wrote Voltaire to Madame Denis, ‘sont bien 
étonnés de se trouver la.” But one thing was now certain: the King had 
joined the fray. Voltaire’s blood was up, and he was not sorry. A kind of 
exaltation seized him; from this moment his course was clear — he would 
do as much damage as he could, and then leave Prussia for ever. And it so 
happened that just then an unexpected opportunity occurred for one of those 
furious onslaughts so dear to his heart, with that weapon which he knew so 
well how to wield. ‘Je n’ai point de sceptre,’ he ominously shot out to 
Madame Denis, ‘mais j’ai une plume.’ 

Meanwhile the life of the Court — which passed for the most part at 
Potsdam, in the little palace of Sans Souci which Frederick had built for 
himself — proceeded on its accustomed course. It was a singular life, half 
military, half monastic, rigid, retired, from which all the ordinary pleasures 
of society were strictly excluded. ‘What do you do here?’ one of the royal 
princes was once asked. ‘We conjugate the verb s’ennuyer,’ was the reply. 
But, wherever he might be, that was a verb unknown to Voltaire. Shut up all 
day in the strange little room, still preserved for the eyes of the curious, 
with its windows opening on the formal garden, and its yellow walls thickly 
embossed with the brightly coloured shapes of fruits, flowers, birds, and 
apes, the indefatigable old man worked away at his histories, his tragedies, 
his Pucelle, and his enormous correspondence. He was, of course, ill — 
very ill; he was probably, in fact, upon the brink of death; but he had grown 
accustomed to that situation; and the worse he grew the more furiously he 
worked. He was a victim, he declared, of erysipelas, dysentery, and scurvy; 
he was constantly attacked by fever, and all his teeth had fallen out. But he 
continued to work. On one occasion a friend visited him, and found him in 
bed. ‘J’ai quatre maladies mortelles,’ he wailed. ‘Pourtant,’ remarked the 
friend, ‘vous avez |’oeil fort bon.’ Voltaire leapt up from the pillows: ‘Ne 
Savez-vous pas,’ he shouted, ‘que les scorbutiques meurent 1|’oeil 
enflammé?’ When the evening came it was time to dress, and, in all the 
pomp of flowing wig and diamond order, to proceed to the little music- 
room, where his Majesty, after the business of the day, was preparing to 
relax himself upon the flute. The orchestra was gathered together; the 
audience was seated; the concerto began. And then the sounds of beauty 
flowed and trembled, and seemed, for a little space, to triumph over the 
pains of living and the hard hearts of men; and the royal master poured out 


his skill in some long and elaborate cadenza, and the adagio came, the 
marvellous adagio, and the conqueror of Rossbach drew tears from the 
author of Candide. But a moment later it was supper-time; and the night 
ended in the oval dining-room, amid laughter and champagne, the 
ejaculations of La Mettrie, the epigrams of Maupertuis, the sarcasms of 
Frederick, and the devastating coruscations of Voltaire. 

Yet, in spite of all the jests and roses, everyone could hear the rumbling 
of the volcano under the ground. Everyone could hear, but nobody would 
listen; the little flames leapt up through the surface, but still the gay life 
went on; and then the irruption came. Voltaire’s enemy had written a book. 
In the intervals of his more serious labours, the President had put together a 
series of ‘Letters,’ in which a number of miscellaneous scientific subjects 
were treated in a mildly speculative and popular style. The volume was 
rather dull, and very unimportant; but it happened to appear at this 
particular moment, and Voltaire pounced upon it with the swift swoop of a 
hawk on a mouse. The famous Diatribe du Docteur Akakia is still fresh 
with a fiendish gaiety after a hundred and fifty years; but to realise to the 
full the skill and malice which went to the making of it, one must at least 
have glanced at the flat insipid production which called it forth, and noted 
with what a diabolical art the latent absurdities in poor Maupertuis’ réveries 
have been detected, dragged forth into the light of day, and nailed to the 
pillory of an immortal ridicule. The Diatribe, however, is not all mere 
laughter; there is a real criticism in it, too. For instance, it was not simply a 
farcical exaggeration to say that Maupertuis had set out to prove the 
existence of God by ‘A plus B divided by Z’; in substance, the charge was 
both important and well founded. ‘Lorsque la métaphysique entre dans la 
géometrie,’ Voltaire wrote in a private letter some months afterwards, ‘c’est 
Arimane qui entre dans le royaume d’Oromasde, et qui y apporte des 
ténebres’; and Maupertuis had in fact vitiated his treatment of the ‘principle 
of least action’ by his metaphysical pre-occupations. Indeed, all through 
Voltaire’s pamphlet, there is an implied appeal to true scientific principles, 
an underlying assertion of the paramount importance of the experimental 
method, a consistent attack upon a priori reasoning, loose statement, and 
vague conjecture. But of course, mixed with all this, and covering it all, 
there is a bubbling, sparkling fountain of effervescent raillery — cruel, 
personal, insatiable — the raillery of a demon with a grudge. The 
manuscript was shown to Frederick, who laughed till the tears ran down his 


cheeks. But, between his gasps, he forbade Voltaire to publish it on pain of 
his most terrible displeasure. Naturally Voltaire was profuse with promises, 
and a few days later, under a royal licence obtained for another work, the 
little book appeared in print. Frederick still managed to keep his wrath 
within bounds: he collected all the copies of the edition and had them 
privately destroyed; he gave a furious wigging to Voltaire; and he flattered 
himself that he had heard the last of the business. 

Ne vous embarrassez de rien, mon cher Maupertuis [he wrote to the 
President in his singular orthography]; l’affaire des libelles est finie. J’ai 
parlé si vrai a l’h6me, je lui ai lavé si bien la téte que je ne crois pas qu’il y 
retourne, et je connais son ame lache, incapable de sentiments d’honneur. Je 
Vai intimidé du cété de la boursse, ce qui a fait tout |’effet que j’attendais. 
Je lui ai déclaré enfin nettement que ma maison devait étre un sanctuaire et 
non une retraite de brigands ou de célérats qui distillent des poissons. 

Apparently it did not occur to Frederick that this declaration had come a 
little late in the day. Meanwhile Maupertuis, overcome by illness and by 
rage, had taken to his bed. ‘Un peu trop d’amour-propre,’ Frederick wrote 
to Darget, ‘l’a rendu trop sensible aux manoeuvres d’un singe qu’il devait 
mépriser apres qu’on |’avait fouetté.” But now the monkey had been 
whipped, and doubtless all would be well. It seems strange that Frederick 
should still, after more than two years of close observation, have had no 
notion of the material he was dealing with. He might as well have supposed 
that he could stop a mountain torrent in spate with a wave of his hand, as 
have imagined that he could impose obedience upon Voltaire in such a crisis 
by means of a lecture and a threat ‘du coté de la boursse.’ Before the month 
was out all Germany was swarming with Akakias; thousands of copies were 
being printed in Holland; and editions were going off in Paris like hot 
cakes. It is difficult to withold one’s admiration from the audacious old 
spirit who thus, on the mere strength of his mother-wits, dared to defy the 
enraged master of a powerful state. ‘Votre effronterie m’étonne,’ fulminated 
Frederick in a furious note, when he suddenly discovered that all Europe 
was ringing with the absurdity of the man whom he had chosen to be the 
President of his favourite Academy, whose cause he had publicly espoused, 
and whom he had privately assured of his royal protection. ‘Ah! Mon Dieu, 
Sire,’ scribbled Voltaire on the same sheet of paper, ‘dans |’état ot je suis!’ 
(He was, of course, once more dying.) ‘Quoi! vous me jugeriez sans 
entendre! Je demande justice et la mort.’ Frederick replied by having copies 


of Akakia burnt by the common hangman in the streets of Berlin. Voltaire 
thereupon returned his Order, his gold key, and his pension. It might have 
been supposed that the final rupture had now really come at last. But three 
months elapsed before Frederick could bring himself to realise that all was 
over, and to agree to the departure of his extraordinary guest. Carlyle’s 
suggestion that this last delay arose from the unwillingness of Voltaire to 
go, rather than from Frederick’s desire to keep him, is plainly controverted 
by the facts. The King not only insisted on Voltaire’s accepting once again 
the honours which he had surrendered, but actually went so far as to write 
him a letter of forgiveness and reconciliation. But the poet would not relent; 
there was a last week of suppers at Potsdam— ‘soupers de Damoclés’ 
Voltaire called them; and then, on March 26, 1753, the two men parted for 
ever. 

The storm seemed to be over; but the tail of it was still hanging in the 
wind. Voltaire, on his way to the waters of Plombiéres, stopped at Leipzig, 
where he could not resist, in spite of his repeated promises to the contrary, 
the temptation to bring out a new and enlarged edition of Akakia. Upon this 
Maupertuis utterly lost his head: he wrote to Voltaire, threatening him with 
personal chastisement. Voltaire issued yet another edition of Akakia, 
appended a somewhat unauthorised version of the President’s letter, and 
added that if the dangerous and cruel man really persisted in his threat he 
would be received with a vigorous discharge from those instruments of 
intimate utility which figure so freely in the comedies of Moliére. This 
stroke was the coup de grdce of Maupertuis. Shattered in body and mind, he 
dragged himself from Berlin to die at last in Basle under the ministration of 
a couple of Capuchins and a Protestant valet reading aloud the Genevan 
Bible. In the meantime Frederick had decided on a violent measure. He had 
suddenly remembered that Voltaire had carried off with him one of the very 
few privately printed copies of those poetical works upon which he had 
spent so much devoted labour; it occurred to him that they contained several 
passages of a highly damaging kind; and he could feel no certainty that 
those passages would not be given to the world by the malicious 
Frenchman. Such, at any rate, were his own excuses for the step which he 
now took; but it seems possible that he was at least partly swayed by 
feelings of resentment and revenge which had been rendered uncontrollable 
by the last onslaught upon Maupertuis. Whatever may have been his 
motives, it is certain that he ordered the Prussian Resident in Frankfort, 


which was Voltaire’s next stopping-place, to hold the poet in arrest until he 
delivered over the royal volume. A multitude of strange blunders and 
ludicrous incidents followed, upon which much controversial and patriotic 
ink has been spilt by a succession of French and German biographers. To an 
English reader it is clear that in this little comedy of errors none of the 
parties concerned can escape from blame — that Voltaire was hysterical, 
undignified, and untruthful, that the Prussian Resident was stupid and 
domineering, that Frederick was careless in his orders and cynical as to 
their results. Nor, it is to be hoped, need any Englishman be reminded that 
the consequences of a system of government in which the arbitrary will of 
an individual takes the place of the rule of law are apt to be disgraceful and 
absurd. 

After five weeks’ detention at Frankfort, Voltaire was free — free in 
every sense of the word — free from the service of Kings and the clutches 
of Residents, free in his own mind, free to shape his own destiny. He 
hesitated for several months, and then settled down by the Lake of Geneva. 
There the fires, which had lain smouldering so long in the profundities of 
his spirit, flared up, and flamed over Europe, towering and inextinguishable. 
In a few years letters began to flow once more to and from Berlin. At first 
the old grievances still rankled; but in time even the wrongs of Maupertuis 
and the misadventures of Frankfort were almost forgotten. Twenty years 
passed, and the King of Prussia was submitting his verses as anxiously as 
ever to Voltaire, whose compliments and cajoleries were pouring out in 
their accustomed stream. But their relationship was no longer that of master 
and pupil, courtier and King; it was that of two independent and equal 
powers. Even Frederick the Great was forced to see at last in the Patriarch 
of Ferney something more than a monkey with a genius for French 
versification. He actually came to respect the author of Akakia, and to 
cherish his memory. ‘Je lui fais tous les matins ma priére,’ he told 
d’Alembert, when Voltaire had been two years in the grave; ‘je lui dis, 
Divin Voltaire, ora pro nobis.’ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: The infidels of one age have often been the aureoled 
saints of the next. 

The destroyers of the old are the creators of the new. As time sweeps on 
the old passes away and the new in its turn becomes of old. 

There is in the intellectual world, as in the physical, decay and growth, 
and ever by the grave of buried age stand youth and joy. 

The history of intellectual progress is written in the lives of infidels. 

Political rights have been preserved by traitors; the liberty of mind by 
heretics. 

To attack the king was treason; to dispute the priest was blasphemy. 

For many years the sword and cross were allies. Together they attacked 
the rights of man. They defended each other. 

The throne and altar were twins — two vultures from the same egg. 

James I said: “No bishop; no king.” He might have added: No cross, no 
crown. The king owned the bodies of men; the priest, the souls. One lived 
on taxes collected by force, the other on alms collected by fear — both 
robbers, both beggars. 

These robbers and these beggars controlled two worlds. The king made 
laws, the priest made creeds. Both obtained their authority from God, both 
were the agents of the infinite. With bowed backs the people carried the 
burdens of one, and with wonder’s open mouth received the dogmas of the 
other. If the people aspired to be free, they were crushed by the king, and 
every priest was a Herod, who slaughtered the children of the brain. 

The king ruled by force, the priest by fear, and both by both. The king 
said to the people: “God made you peasants, and He made me king; He 
made you to labor, and me to enjoy; He made rags and hovels for you, robes 
and palaces for me. He made you to obey and me to command. Such is the 
justice of God,” And the priest said: “God made you ignorant and vile; He 
made me holy and wise; you are the sheep, I am the shepherd; your fleeces 
belong to me. If you do not obey me here, God will punish you now and 
torment you forever in another world. Such is the mercy of God.” 


“You must not reason. Reason is a rebel. You must not contradict — 
contradiction is born of egotism; you must believe. He that has ears to hear 
let him hear. Heaven is a question of ears.” 

Fortunately for us, there have been traitors and there have been heretics, 
blasphemers, thinkers, investigators, lovers of liberty, men of genius, who 
have given their lives to better the condition of their fellow-men. 

It may be well enough here to ask the question: “What is greatness?” A 
great man adds to the sum of knowledge, extends the horizon of thought, 
releases souls from the Bastille of fear, crosses unknown and mysterious 
seas, gives new islands and new continents to the domain of thought, new 
constellations to the firmament of mind. A great man does not seek 
applause or place; he seeks for truth; he seeks the road to happiness, and 
what he ascertains he gives to others. A great man throws pearls before 
swine, and the swine are sometimes changed to men. If the great had always 
kept their pearls, vast multitudes would be barbarians now. 

A great man is a torch in the darkness, a beacon in superstition’s night, 
an inspiration and a prophecy. Greatness is not the gift of majorities; it 
cannot be thrust upon any man; men cannot give it to another; they can give 
place and power, but not greatness. The place does not make the man, nor 
the sceptre the king. Greatness is from within. 

The great men are the heroes who have freed the bodies of men; they are 
the philosophers and thinkers who have given liberty to the soul; they are 
the poets who have transfigured the common and filled the lives of many 
millions with love and song. They are the artists who have covered the bare 
walls of weary life with the triumphs of genius. They are the heroes who 
have slain the monsters of ignorance and fear, who have outgazed the 
Gorgon and driven the cruel gods from their thrones. 

They are the inventors, the discoverers, the great mechanics, the kings of 
the useful who have civilized this world. 

At the head of this heroic army, foremost of all, stands Voltaire, whose 
memory we are honoring tonight. Voltaire! a name that excites the 
admiration of men, the malignity of priests. Pronounce that name in the 
presence of a clergyman, and you will find that you have made a declaration 
of war. Pronounce that name, and from the face of the priest the mask of 
meekness will fall, and from the mouth of forgiveness will pour a Niagara 
of vituperation and calumny. And yet Voltaire was the greatest man of his 
century, and did more for the human race than ally other of the sons of men. 


On Sunday, the 21st of November, 1694, a babe was born; a babe 
exceedingly frail, whose breath hesitated about remaining. This babe 
became the greatest man of the eighteenth century. 

When Voltaire came to this “great stage of fools,” his country had been 
christianized — not civilized — for about fourteen hundred years. For a 
thousand years the religion of peace and good will had been supreme. The 
laws had been given by christian kings, sanctioned by “wise and holy men.” 

Under the benign reign of universal love, every court had its chamber of 
torture, and every priest relied on the thumbscrew and rack. Such had been 
the success of the blessed gospel that every science was an outcast. To 
speak your honest thoughts, to teach your fellow men, to investigate for 
yourself, to seek the truth, these were crimes, and the “Holy Mother 
Church” pursued the criminals with sword and flame. 

The believers in a God of love — an infinite father — punished hundreds 
of offenses with torture and death. Suspected persons were tortured to make 
them confess. Convicted persons were tortured to make them give the 
names of their accomplices. Under the leadership of the church cruelty had 
become the only reforming power. In this blessed year 1694 all authors 
were at the mercy of king and priest. The most of them were cast into 
prisons, impoverished by fines and costs, exiled or executed. The little time 
that hangmen could snatch from professional duties was occupied in 
burning books. The courts of justice were traps in which the innocent were 
caught. The judges were almost as malicious and cruel as though they had 
been bishops or saints. There was no trial by jury, and the rules of evidence 
allowed the conviction of the supposed criminal by the proof of suspicion or 
hearsay. The witnesses, being liable to torture, generally told what the 
judges wished to hear. 

When Voltaire was born the church ruled and owned France. It was a 
period of almost universal corruption. The priests were mostly libertines, 
the judges cruel and venal. The royal palace was a house of prostitution. 
The nobles were heartless, proud, arrogant and cruel to the last degree. The 
common people were treated as beasts. It took the church a thousand years 
to bring about this happy condition of things. 

The seeds of the revolution unconsciously were being scattered by every 
noble and by every priest. They were germinating slowly in the hearts of the 
wretched; they were being watered by the tears of agony; blows began to 
bear interest. There was a faint longing for blood. Workmen, blackened by 


the sun, bowed by labor, deformed by want; looked at the white throats of 
scornful ladies and thought about cutting them. In those days the witnesses 
were cross-examined with instruments of torture; the church was the arsenal 
of superstition; miracles, relics, angels, and devils were as common as lies. 

Voltaire was of the people. In the language of that day, he had no 
ancestors. His real name was Francois Marie Arouet. His mother was 
Marguerite d’Aumard. This mother died when he was seven years of age. 
He had an elder brother, Armand, who was a devotee, very religious and 
exceedingly disagreeable. This brother used to present offerings to the 
church, hoping to make amends for the unbelief of his brother. So far as we 
know none of his ancestors were literary people. The Arouets had never 
written a line. The Abbe le Chaulieu was his godfather, and, although an 
abbe, was a deist who cared nothing about his religion except in connection 
with his salary. Voltaire’s father wanted to make a lawyer of him, but he had 
no taste for law. At the age of 10 he entered the college of Louis le Grand. 
This was a Jesuit school, and here he remained for seven years, leaving at 
17, and never attending any other school. According to Voltaire he learned 
nothing at this school but a little Greek, a good deal of Latin, and a vast 
amount of nonsense. 

In this college of Louis le Grand they did not teach geography, history, 
mathematics, or any science. This was a Catholic institution, controlled by 
the Jesuits. In that day the religion was defended, was protected, or 
supported by the state. Behind the entire creed were the bayonet, the ax, the 
wheel, the fagot, and the torture chamber. While Voltaire was attending the 
college of Louis le Grand the soldiers of the king were hunting Protestants 
in the mountains of Cevennes for magistrates to hang on gibbets, to put to 
torture, to break on the wheel or to burn at the stake. 

There is but one use for law, but one excuse for government — the 
preservation of liberty — to give to each man his own, to secure to the 
farmer what he produces from the soil, the mechanic what he invents and 
makes, to the artist what he creates, to the thinker the right to express his 
thoughts. Liberty is the breath of progress. In France the people were the 
sport of a king’s caprice. Everywhere was the shadow of the Bastille. It fell 
upon the sunniest field, upon the happiest home. With the king walked the 
headsman; back of the throne was the chamber of torture. The church 
appealed to the rack, and faith relied on the fagot. Science was an outcast, 
and philosophy, so-called, was the pander of superstition. Nobles and 


priests were sacred. Peasants were vermin. Idleness sat at the banquet and 
industry gathered the crumbs and crusts. 

At 17 Voltaire determined to devote his life to literature. The father said, 
speaking of his two sons, Armand and Francois: “I have a pair of fools for 
sons, one in verse and the other in prose.” In 1713 Voltaire, in a small way, 
became a diplomat. He went to The Hague attached to the French minister, 
and there he fell in love. The girl’s mother objected. Voltaire sent his clothes 
to the young lady that she might visit him. Everything was discovered and 
he was dismissed. To this girl he wrote a letter, and in it you will find the 
keynote of Voltaire: “Do not expose yourself to the fury of your mother. 
You know what she is capable of. You have experienced it too well. 
Dissemble; it is your only chance. Tell her that you have forgotten me, that 
you hate me; then after telling her, love me all the more.” On account of this 
episode Voltaire was formally disinherited by his father. The father procured 
an order of arrest and gave his son the choice of going to prison or beyond 
the seas. He finally consented to become a lawyer, and says: “I have already 
been a week at work in the office of a solicitor learning the trade of a 
pettifogger.” About this time he competed for a prize, writing a poem on the 
king’s generosity in building the new choir in the cathedral Notre Dame. He 
did not win it. After being with the solicitor a little while, he hated the law, 
he began to write poetry and the outlines of tragedy. Great questions were 
then agitating the public mind, questions that throw a flood of light upon 
that epoch. 

Louis XIV having died, the regent took possession; and then the prisons 
were opened. The regent called for a list of all persons then in the prisons 
sent there at the will of the king. He found that, as to many prisoners, 
nobody knew any cause why they had been in prison. They had been 
forgotten. Many of the prisoners did not know themselves, and could not 
guess why they had been arrested. One Italian had been in the Bastille 
thirty-three years without ever knowing why. On his arrival to Paris thirty- 
three years before he was arrested and sent to prison. He had grown old. He 
had survived his family and friends. When the rest were liberated he asked 
to remain where he was, and lived there the rest of his life. 

The old prisoners were pardoned; but in a little while their places were 
taken by new ones. At this time Voltaire was not interested in the great 
world — knew very little of religion or of government. He was busy writing 
poetry, busy thinking of comedies and tragedies. He was full of life. All his 


fancies were winged, like moths. He was charged with having written some 
cutting epigrams. He was exiled to Tulle, three hundred miles away. From 
this place he wrote in the true vein: “I am at a chateau, a place that would be 
the most agreeable in the world if I had not been exiled to it, and where 
there is nothing wanting for my perfect happiness except the liberty of 
leaving. It would be delicious to remain if I only were allowed to go.” At 
last the exile was allowed to return. Again he was arrested; this time sent to 
the Bastille, where he remained for nearly a year. While in prison he 
changed his name from Francois Marie Arouet to Voltaire, and by that name 
he has since been known. Voltaire began to think, to doubt, to inquire. He 
studied the history of the church of the creed. He found that the religion of 
his time rested on the usurpation of the scriptures — the infallibility of the 
church — the dreams of insane hermits — the absurdities of the fathers — 
the mistakes and falsehoods of saints — the hysteria of nuns — the cunning 
of priests and the stupidity of the people. He found that the Emperor 
Constantine, who lifted christianity into power, murdered his wife Fansta 
and his eldest son Crispus the same year that he convened the council of 
Nice to decide whether Christ was a man or the son of God. The council 
decided, in the year 325, that Christ was consubstantial with the Father. He 
found that the church was indebted to a husband who assassinated his wife 
— a father who murdered his son — for settling the vexed question of the 
divinity of the Savior. He found that Theodosius called a council at 
Constantinople in 381 by which it was decided that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father — that Theodosius, the younger, assembled a 
council at Ephesus in 431 that declared the Virgin Mary to be the mother of 
God — that the Emperor Martian called another council at Chalcedon in 
451 that decided that Christ had two wills — that Pognatius called another 
in 680 that declared that Christ had two natures to go with his two wills — 
and that in 1274, at the council of Lyons, the important fact was found that 
the Holy Ghost “proceeded” not only from the Father, but also from the Son 
at the same time. 

So Voltaire has been called a mocker! What did he mock? He mocked 
kings that were unjust; kings who cared nothing for the sufferings of their 
subjects. He mocked the titled fools of his day. He mocked the corruption of 
courts; the meanness, the tyranny, and the brutality of judges. He mocked 
the absurd and cruel laws, the barbarous customs. He mocked popes and 
cardinals, bishops and priests, and all the hypocrites on the earth. He 


mocked historians who filled their books with lies, and philosophers who 
defended superstition. He mocked the haters of liberty, the persecutors of 
their fellow-men. He mocked the arrogance, the cruelty, the impudence and 
the unspeakable baseness of his time. 

He has been blamed because he used the weapon of ridicule. Hypocrisy 
has always hated laughter, and always will. Absurdity detests humor and 
stupidity despises wit. Voltaire was the master of ridicule. He ridiculed the 
absurd, the impossible. He ridiculed the mythologies and the miracles, the 
stupid lives and lies of the saints. He found pretense and mendacity 
crowned by credulity. He found the ignorant many controlled by the 
cunning and cruel few. He found the historian, saturated with superstition, 
filling his volumes with the details of the impossible, and he found the 
scientists satisfied with “they say.” Voltaire had the instinct of the probable. 
He knew the law of average; the sea level; he had the idea of proportion; 
and so he ridiculed the mental monstrosities and deformities — the non 
sequiturs — of his day. Aristotle said women had more teeth than men. This 
was repeated again and again by the Catholic scientists of the eighteenth 
century. Voltaire counted the teeth. The rest were satisfied with “they say.” 

We may, however, get an idea of the condition of France from the fact 
that Voltaire regarded England as the land of liberty. While he was in 
England he saw the body of Sir Isaac Newton deposited in Westminster 
Abbey. He read the works of this great man and afterward gave to France 
the philosophy of the great Englishman. Voltaire was the apostle of 
common sense. He knew that there could have been no primitive or first 
language from which all other languages had been formed. He knew that 
every language had been influenced by the surroundings of the people. He 
knew that the language of snow and ice was not the language of palm and 
flower. He knew also that there had been no miracle in language. He knew 
it was impossible that the story of the Tower of Babel should be true. That 
everything in the whole world had been natural. He was the enemy of 
alchemy, not only in language, but in science. One passage from him is 
enough to show his philosophy in this regard. He says: “To transmute iron 
into gold two things are necessary. First, the annihilation of the iron; 
second, the creation of gold.” Voltaire was a man of humor, of good nature, 
of cheerfulness. He despised with all his heart the philosophy of Calvin, the 
creed of the somber, of the severe, of the unnatural. He pitied those who 
needed the aid of religion to be honest, to be cheerful. He had the courage 


to enjoy the present and the philosophy to bear what the future might bring. 
And yet for more than a hundred and fifty years the Christian world has 
fought this man and has maligned his memory. In every christian pulpit his 
name has been pronounced with scorn, and every pulpit has been an arsenal 
of slander. He is one man of whom no orthodox minister has ever told the 
truth. He has been denounced equally by Catholics and Protestants. 

Priests and ministers, bishops and exhorters, presiding elders and popes 
have filled the world with slanders, with calm calumnies about Voltaire. I 
am amazed that ministers will not or cannot tell the truth about an enemy of 
the church. As a matter of fact, for more than 1,000 years almost every 
pulpit has been a mint in which slanders were coined. 

For many years this restless man filled Europe with the product of his 
brain. Essays, epigrams, epics, comedies, tragedies, histories, poems, 
novels, representing every phase and every faculty of the human mind. At 
the same time engrossed in business, full of speculation, making money like 
a millionaire, busy with the gossip of courts, and even with the scandals of 
priests. At the same time alive to all the discoveries of science and the 
theories of philosophers, and in this babel never forgetting for a moment to 
assail the monster of superstition. Sleeping and waking he hated the church. 
With the eyes of Argus he watched, and with the arms of Briarieius he 
struck. For sixty years he waged continuous and unrelenting war, 
sometimes in the open field, sometimes striking from the hedges of 
opportunity, taking care during all this time to remain independent of all 
men. He was in the highest sense successful. He lived like a prince, became 
one of the powers of Europe, and in him, for the first time, literature was 
crowned. Voltaire, in spite of his surroundings, in spite of almost universal 
tyranny and oppression, was a believer in God and in what he was pleased 
to call the religion of nature. He attacked the creed of his time because it 
was dishonorable to his God. He thought of the Deity as a father, as the 
fountain of justice, intelligence and mercy, and the creed of the Catholic 
church made him a monster of cruelty and stupidity. He attacked the bible 
with all the weapons at his command. He assailed its geology, its 
astronomy, its idea of justice, its laws and customs, its absurd and useless 
miracles, its foolish wonders, its ignorance on all subjects, its insane 
prophecies, its cruel threats, and its extravagant promises. At the same time 
he praised the God of nature, the God who gives us rain and light, and food 


and flowers, and health and happiness — he who fills the world with youth 
and beauty. 

In 1755 came the earthquake at Lisbon. This frightful disaster became an 
immense interrogation. The optimist was compelled to ask, “What was my 
God doing? Why did the Universal Father crush to shapelessness thousands 
of his poor children, even at the moment when they were upon their knees 
returning thanks to Him?” What could be done with this horror? If 
earthquake there must be, why did it not occur in some uninhabited desert 
on some wide waste of sea? This frightful fact changed the theology of 
Voltaire. He became convinced that this is not the best possible of all 
worlds. He became convinced that evil is evil here, now and forever. 

Who can establish the existence of an infinite being? It is beyond the 
conception — the reason — the imagination of man — probably or possibly 
— where the zenith and nadir meet this God can be found. 

Voltaire, attacked on every side, fought with every weapon that wit, 
logic, reason, scorn, contempt, laughter, pathos and indignation could 
sharpen, form, devise or use. He often apologized, and the apology was an 
insult. He often recanted, and the recantation was a thousand times worse 
than the thing recanted. He took it back by giving more. In the name of 
eulogy he flayed his victim. In his praise there was poison. He often 
advanced by retreating, and asserted by retraction. He did not intend to give 
priests the satisfaction of seeing him burn or suffer. Upon this very point of 
recanting, he wrote: “They say I must retract. Very willingly. I will declare 
the Pascal is always right. That if St. Luke and St. Mark contradict one 
another it is only another proof of the truth of religion to those who know 
how to understand such things; and that another lovely proof of religion is 
that it is unintelligible. I will even avow that all priests are gentle and 
disinterested; that Jesuits are honest people; that monks are neither proud 
nor given to intrigue, and that their odor is agreeable; that the Holy 
Inquisition is the triumph of humanity and tolerance. In a word, I will say 
all that may be desired of me, provided they leave me in repose, and will 
not prosecute a man who has done harm to none.” 

He gave the best years of his wondrous life to succor the oppressed, to 
shield the defenseless, to reverse infamous decrees, to rescue the innocent, 
to reform the laws of France, to do away with torture, to soften the hearts of 
priests, to enlighten judges, to instruct kings, to civilize the people, and to 
banish from the heart of man the love and lust of war. Voltaire was not a 


saint. He was educated by the Jesuits. He was never troubled about the 
salvation of his soul. All the theological disputes excited his laughter, the 
creeds his pity, and the conduct of bigots his contempt. He was much better 
than a saint. Most of the Christians in his day kept their religion not for 
everyday use but for disaster, as ships carry lifeboats to be used only in the 
stress of storm. 

Voltaire believed in the religion of humanity — of good and generous 
deeds. For many centuries the church had painted virtue so ugly, sour and 
cold that vice was regarded as beautiful. Voltaire taught the beauty of the 
useful, the hatefulness and hideousness of superstition. He was not the 
greatest of poets, or of dramatists, but he was the greatest man of his time, 
the greatest friend of freedom, and the deadliest foe of superstition. He 
wrote the best French plays — but they were not wonderful. He wrote 
verses polished and perfect in their way. He filled the air with painted moths 
— but not with Shakespearean eagles. 

You may think that I have said too much; that I have placed this man too 
high. Let me tell you what Goethe, the great German, said of this man: “If 
you wish depth, genius, imagination, taste, reason, sensibility, philosophy, 
elevation, originality, nature, intellect, fancy, rectitude, facility, flexibility, 
precision, art, abundance, variety, fertility, warmth, magic, charm, grace, 
force, an eagle sweep of vision, vast understanding, instruction rich, tone 
excellent, urbanity, suavity, delicacy, correctness, purity, cleanness, 
eloquence, harmony, brilliancy, rapidity, gayety, pathos, sublimity, and 
universality perfection, indeed, behold Voltaire.” 

Even Carlyle, the old Scotch terrier, with the growl of a grizzly bear, 
who attacked shams, as I have sometime thought, because he hated rivals, 
was forced to admit that Voltaire gave the death stab to modern superstition. 
It was the hand of Voltaire that sowed the seeds of liberty in the heart and 
brain of Franklin, of Jefferson, and of Thomas Paine. 

Toulouse was a favored town. It was rich in relics. The people were as 
ignorant as wooden images, but they had in their possession the dried 
bodies of seven apostles — the bones of many of the infants slain by Herod 
— part of a dress of the Virgin Mary, and lots of skulls and skeletons of the 
infallible idiots known as saints. 

In this city the people celebrated every year with great joy two holy 
events: The expulsion of the Huguenots and the blessed massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The citizens of Toulouse had been educated and civilized by 


the church. A few Protestants, mild because in the minority, lived among 
these jackals and tigers. One of these Protestants was Jean Calas — a small 
dealer in dry goods. For forty years he had been in this business, and his 
character was without a stain. He was honest, kind and agreeable. He had a 
wife and six children, four sons and two daughters. One of the sons became 
a Catholic. The eldest son, Marc Antoine, disliked his father’s business and 
studied law. He could not be allowed to practice unless he became a 
Catholic. He tried to get his license by concealing that he was a Protestant. 
He was discovered — grew morose. Finally he became discouraged and 
committed suicide by hanging himself one evening in his father’s store. The 
bigots of Toulouse started the story that his parents had killed him to 
prevent his becoming a Catholic. On this frightful charge the father, mother, 
one son, a servant, and one guest at their house were arrested. The dead son 
was considered a martyr, the church taking possession of the body. This 
happened in 1761. There was what was called a trial. There was no 
evidence, not the slightest, except hearsay. All the facts were in favor of the 
accused. The united strength of the defendants could not have done the 
deed. 

Jean Calas was doomed to torture and to death upon the wheel. This was 
on the 9th of March, 1762, and the sentence was to be carried out the next 
day. On the morning of the 10th the father was taken to the torture room. 
The executioner and his assistants were sworn on the cross to administer the 
torture according to the judgment of the court. They bound him by the 
wrists to an iron ring in the stone wall four feet from the ground and his feet 
to another ring in the floor. Then they shortened the ropes and chains until 
every joint in his arms and legs were dislocated. Then he was questioned. 
He declared that he was innocent. Then the ropes were again shortened until 
life fluttered in the torn body; but he remained firm. This was called the 
question ordinaire. Again the magistrate exhorted the victim to confess, and 
again he refused, saying that there was nothing to confess. Then came the 
question extraordinaire. Into the mouth of the victim was placed a horn 
holding three pints of water. In this way thirty pints of water were forced 
into the body of the sufferer. The pain was beyond description, and yet Jean 
Calas remained firm. He was then carried to a scaffold in a tumbril. He was 
bound to a wooden cross that lay on the scaffold. The executioner then took 
a bar of iron, broke each leg and arm in two places, striking eleven blows in 
all. He was then left to die if he could. He lived for two hours, declaring his 


innocence to the last. He was slow to die and so the executioner strangled 
him. Then his poor lacerated, bleeding and broken body was chained to a 
stake and burned. All this was a spectacle — a festival for the savages of 
Toulouse. What would they have done if their hearts had not been softened 
by the glad tidings of great joy, peace on earth and good will to men? 

But this was not all. The property of the family was confiscated; the son 
was released on condition that he become a Catholic; the servant if she 
would enter a convent. The two daughters were consigned to a convent and 
the heart-broken widow was allowed to wander where she would. 

Voltaire heard of this case. In a moment his soul was on fire. He took one 
of the sons under his roof. He wrote a history of the case. He corresponded 
with kings and queens, with chancellors and lawyers. If money was needed 
he advanced it. For years he filled Europe with the echoes of the groans of 
Jean Calas. He succeeded. The horrible judgment was annulled — the poor 
victim declared innocent and thousands of dollars raised to support the 
mother and family. This was the work of Voltaire. 

Sirven, a Protestant, lived in Languedoc with his wife and three 
daughters. The housekeeper of the bishop wanted to make one of the 
daughters a Catholic. The law allowed the bishop to take the child of 
Protestants from its parents for the sake of its soul. The little girl was so 
taken and placed in a convent. She ran away and came back to her parents. 
Her poor little body was covered with the marks of the convent whip. 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” The child was out of her mind; 
suddenly she disappeared; and three days after her little body was found in 
a well, three miles from home. The cry was raised that her folks had 
murdered her to keep her from becoming a Catholic. This happened only a 
little way from the christian city of Toulouse while Jean Calas was in 
prison. The Sirvens knew that a trial would end in conviction. They fled. In 
their absence they were convicted, their property confiscated. The parents 
sentenced to die by the hangman, the daughters to be under the gallows 
during the execution of their mother and then to be exiled. The family fled 
in the midst of winter; the married daughter gave birth to a child in the 
snows of the Alps; the mother died, and at last the father, reaching 
Switzerland, found himself without the means of support. They went to 
Voltaire. He espoused their cause. He took care of them, gave them the 
means to live, and labored to annul the sentence that had been pronounced 
against them for nine long and weary years. He appealed to kings for 


money, to Catherine II of Russia, and to hundreds of others. He was 
successful. He said of this case: — The Sirvens were tried and condemned 
in two hours in January, 1762, and now in January, 1772, after ten years of 
effort, they have been restored to their rights.” 

This was the work of Voltaire. Why should the worshipers of God hate 
the lovers of men? 

Espenasse was a Protestant, of good estate. In 1740 he received into his 
house a Protestant clergyman, to whom he gave supper and lodging. In a 
country where priests repeated the parable of the “Good Samaritan” this 
was a crime. For this crime Espenasse was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
the galleys for life. When he had been imprisoned for twenty-three years his 
case came to the knowledge of Voltaire, and he was, through the efforts of 
Voltaire, released and restored to his family. 

This was the work of Voltaire. There is not time to tell of the case of 
Gen. Lally, of the English Gen. Byng, of the niece of Corneille, of the Jesuit 
Adam, of the writers, dramatists, actors, widows and orphans for whose 
benefit he gave his influence, his money and his time. 

But I will tell another case: In 1765 at the town of Abbeville an old 
wooden cross on a bridge had been mutilated — whittled with a knife — a 
terrible crime. Sticks, when crossing each other, were far more sacred than 
flesh and blood. Two young men were suspected — the Chevalier de la 
Barre and d’Ettalonde. D’Ettallonde fled to Prussia and enlisted as a 
common soldier. La Barre remained and stood his trial. He was convicted 
without the slightest evidence, and he and d’Ettallonde were both 
sentenced: First, to endure the torture, ordinary and extraordinary; second, 
to have their tongues torn out by the roots with pincers of iron; third, to 
have their right hands cut off at the door of the church; and fourth, to be 
bound to stakes by chains of iron and burned to death by a slow fire. 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 
Remembering this, the judges mitigated the sentence by providing that their 
heads should be cut off before their bodies were given to the flames. The 
case was appealed to Paris; heard by a court composed of twenty-five 
judges learned in law, and the judgment was confirmed. The sentence was 
carried out on the 1st day of July, 1766. 

Voltaire had fought with every weapon that genius could devise or use. 
He was the greatest of all caricaturists, and he used this wonderful gift 
without mercy. For pure crystallized wit he had no equal. The art of flattery 


was carried by him to the height of an exact science. He knew and practiced 
every subterfuge. He fought the army of hypocrisy and pretense, the army 
of faith and falsehood. Voltaire was annoyed by the meaner and baser spirits 
of his time, by the cringers and crawlers, by the fawners and pretenders, by 
those who wished to gain the favors of priests, the patronage of nobles. 
Sometimes he allowed himself to be annoyed by these scorpions; 
sometimes he attacked them. And, but for these attacks, long ago they 
would have been forgotten. In the amber of his genius Voltaire preserved 
these insects, these tarantulas, these scorpions. 

It is fashionable to say that he was not profound. This is because he was 
not stupid. In the presence of absurdity he laughed, and was called 
irreverent. He thought God would not damn even a priest forever. This was 
regarded as blasphemy. He endeavored to prevent Christians from 
murdering each other, and did what he could to civilize the disciples of 
Christ. Had he founded a sect, obtained control of some country, and burned 
a few heretics at slow fires, he would have won the admiration, respect and 
love of the christian world. Had he only pretended to believe all the fables 
of antiquity, and had he mumbled Latin prayers, counted beads, crossed 
himself, devoured now and then the flesh of God, and carried fagots to the 
feet of Philosophy in the name of Christ, he might have been in heaven this 
moment, enjoying a sight of the damned. 

If he had only adopted the creed of his time — if he had asserted that a 
God of infinite power and mercy had created millions and billions of human 
beings to suffer eternal pain, and all for the sake of his glorious justice — 
that he had given his power of attorney to a cunning and cruel Italian pope, 
authorizing him to save the soul of his mistress and send honest wives to 
hell — if he had given to the nostrils of this God the odor of burning flesh 
— the incense of the fagot — if he had filled his ears with the shrieks of the 
tortured — the music of the rack, he would now be known as St. Voltaire. 

Instead of doing these things he willfully closed his eyes to the light of 
the gospel, examined the bible for himself, advocated intellectual liberty, 
struck from the brain the fetters of an arrogant faith, assisted the weak, cried 
out against the torture of man, appealed to reason, endeavored to establish 
universal toleration, succored the indigent, and defended the oppressed. He 
demonstrated that the origin of all religions is the same, the same mysteries 
— the same miracles — the same impostures — the same temples and 
ceremonies — the same kind of founders, apostles and dupes — the same 


promises and threats — the same pretense of goodness and forgiveness and 
the practice of the same persecution and murder. He proved that religion 
made enemies — philosophy, friends — and that above the rites of gods 
were the rights of man. These were his crimes. Such a man God would not 
suffer to die in peace. If allowed to meet death with a smile, others might 
follow his example, until none would be left to light the holy fires of the 
auto da fe. It would not do for so great, so successful an enemy of the 
church to die without leaving some shriek of fear, some shudder of remorse, 
some ghastly prayer of chattered horror, uttered by lips covered with blood 
and foam. For many centuries the theologians have taught that an 
unbeliever — an infidel — one who spoke or wrote against their creed, 
could not meet death with composure; that in his last moments God would 
fill his conscience with the serpents of remorse. For a thousand years the 
clergy have manufactured the facts to fit this theory — this infamous 
conception of the duty of man and the justice of God. The theologians have 
insisted that crimes against men were, and are, as nothing compared with 
crimes against God. That, while kings and priests did nothing worse than to 
make their fellows wretched, that so long as they only butchered and burnt 
the innocent and helpless, God would maintain the strictest neutrality; but 
when some honest man, some great and tender soul, expressed a doubt as to 
the truth of the scriptures, or prayed to the wrong god, or to the right one by 
the wrong name, then the real God leaped like a wounded tiger upon his 
victim, and from his quivering flesh tore the wretched soul. 

There is no recorded instance where the uplifted hand of murder has 
been paralyzed — no truthful account in all the literature of the world of the 
innocent child being shielded by God. Thousands of crimes are being 
committed ever day — men are at this moment lying in wait for their 
human prey — wives are whipped and crushed, driven to insanity and death 
— little children begging for mercy, lifting imploring, tear-filled eyes to the 
brutal faces of fathers and mothers — sweet girls are deceived, lured and 
outraged, but God has no time to prevent these things — no time to defend 
the good and protect the pure. He is too busy numbering hairs and watching 
sparrows. He listens for blasphemy; looks for persons who laugh at priests; 
examines baptismal registers; watches professors in college who begin to 
doubt the geology of Moses and the astronomy of Joshua. He does not 
particularly object to stealing, if you don’t swear. A great many persons 
have fallen dead in the act of taking God’s name in vain, but millions of 


men, women and children have been stolen from their homes and used as 
beasts of burden, but no one engaged in this infamy has ever been touched 
by the wrathful hand of God. All kinds of criminals, except infidels, meet 
death with reasonable serenity. As a rule there is nothing in the death of a 
pirate to cast any discredit on his profession. The murderer upon the 
scaffold, with a priest on either side, smilingly exhorts the multitude to meet 
him in heaven. The man who has succeeded in making his home a hell 
meets death without a quiver, provided he has never expressed any doubt as 
to the divinity of Christ or the eternal “procession” of the Holy Ghost. 

Now and then a man of genius, of sense, of intellectual honesty, has 
appeared. Such men have denounced the superstition of their day. They 
have pitied the multitude. To see priests devour the substance of the people 
— priests who made begging one of the learned professions — filled them 
with loathing and contempt. These men were honest enough to tell their 
thoughts, brave enough to speak the truth. Then they were denounced, tried, 
tortured, killed by rack or flame. But some escaped the fury of the fiends 
who loved their enemies and died naturally in their beds. It would not do for 
the church to admit that they died peacefully. That would show that religion 
was essential at the last moment. Superstition gets its power from the terror 
of death. It would not do to have the common people understand that a man 
could deny the bible, refuse to kiss the cross; contend that humanity was 
greater than Christ, and then die as sweetly as Torquemada did after pouring 
molten lead into the ears of an honest man, or as calmly as Calvin after he 
had burned Servetus, or as peacefully as King David after advising with his 
last breath one son to assassinate another. 

The church has taken great pains to show that the last moments of all 
infidels (that Christians did not succeed in burning) were infinitely 
wretched and despairing. It was alleged that words could not paint the 
horrors that were endured by a dying infidel. Every good Christian was 
expected to, and generally did, believe these accounts. They have been told 
and retold in every pulpit of the world. Protestant ministers have repeated 
the lies invented by Catholic priests, and Catholics, by a kind of theological 
comity, have sworn to the lies told by the Protestants. Upon this point they 
have always stood together, and will as long as the same falsehood can be 
used by both. Upon the death-bed subject the clergy grew eloquent. When 
describing the shudderings and shrieks of the dying unbeliever their eyes 
glitter with delight. It is a festival. They are no longer men. They become 


hyenas. They dig open graves. They devour the dead. It is a banquet. 
Unsatisfied still, they paint the terrors of hell. They gaze at the souls of the 
infidels writhing in the coils of the worm that never dies. They see them in 
flames — in oceans of fire — in gulfs of pain — in abysses of despair. They 
shout with joy. They applaud. 

It is an auto da fe, presided over by God. But let us come back to 
Voltaire — to the dying philosopher. He was an old man of 84. He had been 
surrounded with the comforts, the luxuries of life. He was a man of great 
wealth, the richest writer that the world had known. Among the literary men 
of the earth he stood first. He was an intellectual monarch — one who had 
built his own throne and had woven the purple of his own power. He was a 
man of genius. The Catholic God had allowed him the appearance of 
success. His last years were filled with the intoxication of flattery — of 
almost worship. He stood at the summit of his age. The priests became 
anxious. They began to fear that God would forget, in a multiplicity of 
business, to make a terrible example of Voltaire. Toward the last of May, 
1778, it was whispered in Paris that Voltaire was dying. Upon the fences of 
expectation gathered the unclean birds of superstition, impatiently waiting 
for their prey. Two days before his death, his nephew went to seek the cure 
of Saint Surplice and the Abbe Gautier, and brought them to his uncle’s sick 
chamber, who, being informed that they were there, said: “Ah, well, give 
them my compliments and my thanks.” The abbe spoke some words to him, 
exhorting him to patience. The cure of Saint Surplice then came forward, 
having announced himself, and asked of Voltaire, elevating his voice, if he 
acknowledged the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The sick man pushed 
one of his hands against the cure’s coif, shoving him back, and cried, 
turning abruptly to the other side: “Let me die in peace.” The cure 
seemingly considered his person soiled and his coif dishonored by the touch 
of a philosopher. He made the nurse give him a little brushing and went out 
with the Abbe Gautier. He expired, says Wagnierre, on the 30th of May, 
1778, at about a quarter past 11 at night, with the most perfect tranquility. A 
few moments before his last breath he took the hand of Morand, his valet de 
chambee, who was watching by him, pressed it, and said: “Adieu, my dear 
Morand, I am gone.” These were his last words. Like a peaceful river, with 
green and shaded banks, he flowed without a murmur into the waveless sea, 
where life is rest. 


From this death, so simple and serene, so kind, so philosophic and 
tender; so natural and peaceful; from these words so utterly destitute of cant 
or dramatic touch, all the frightful pictures, all the despairing utterances 
have been drawn and made. From these materials, and from these alone, or 
rather, in spite of these facts, have been constructed by priests and 
clergymen and their dupes all the shameless lies about the death of this 
great and wonderful man. A man, compared with whom all of his 
calumniators, dead and living, were, and are, but dust and vermin. Let us be 
honest. Did all the priests of Rome increase the mental wealth of man as 
much as Bruno? Did all the priests of France do as great a work for the 
civilization of the world as Voltaire or Diderot? Did all the ministers of 
Scotland add as much to the such of human knowledge as David Hume? 
Have all the clergymen, monks, friars, ministers, priests, bishops, cardinals 
and popes, from the day of Pentecost to the last election, done as much for 
human liberty as Thomas Paine? What would the world be if infidels had 
never been? The infidels have been the brave and thoughtful men; the 
flower of all the world; the pioneers and heralds of the blessed day of 
liberty and love; the generous spirits of the unworthy past; the seers and 
prophets of our race; the great chivalric souls, proud victors on the 
battlefields of thought, the creditors of all the years to be. 

In those days the philosophers — that is to say, the thinkers — were not 
buried in holy ground. It was feared that their principles might contaminate 
the ashes of the just. And they also feared that on the morning of the 
resurrection they might, in a moment of confusion, slip into heaven. Some 
were burned and their ashes scattered; and the bodies of some were thrown 
naked to beasts, and others buried in unholy earth. Voltaire knew the history 
of Adrienne Le Couvreur, a beautiful actress, denied burial. After all, we do 
feel an interest in what is to become of our bodies. There is a modesty that 
belongs to death. Upon this subject Voltaire was infinitely sensitive. It was 
that he might be buried that he went through the farce of confession, of 
absolution, and of the last sacrament. The priests knew that he was not in 
earnest, and Voltaire knew that they would not allow him to be buried in 
any of the cemeteries of Paris. His death was kept a secret. The Abbe 
Mignot made arrangements for the burial at Romilli-on-the-Seine, more 
than 100 miles from Paris. Sunday evening, on the last day of May, 1778, 
the body of Voltaire, clad in a dressing gown, clothed to resemble an 
invalid, posed to simulate life, was placed in a carriage; at its side a servant, 


whose business it was to keep it in position. To this carriage were attached 
six horses, so that people might think a great lord was going to his estates. 
Another carriage followed in which were a grand-nephew and two cousins 
of Voltaire. All night they traveled, and on the following day arrived at the 
courtyard of the abbey. The necessary papers were shown, the mass was 
performed in the presence of the body, and Voltaire found burial. A few 
moments afterward the prior who “for charity had given a little earth” 
received from his bishop a menacing letter forbidding the burial of Voltaire. 
It was too late. He could not then be removed, and he was allowed to 
remain in peace until 1791. 

Voltaire was dead. The foundations of State and throne had been sapped. 
The people were becoming acquainted with the real kings and with the 
actual priests. Unknown men born in misery and want, men whose fathers 
and mothers had been pavement for the rich, were rising towards the light 
and their shadowy faces were emerging from darkness. Labor and thought 
became friends. That is, the gutter and the attic fraternized. The monsters of 
the night and the angels of dawn — the first thinking of revenge and the 
others dreaming of equality, liberty and fraternity. For 400 years the Bastille 
had been the outward symbol of oppression. Within its walls the noblest had 
perished. It was a perpetual threat. It was the last and often the first 
argument of king and priest. Its dungeons, damp and rayless, its massive 
towers, its secret cells, its instruments of torture, denied the existence of 
God. In 1789, on the 14th of July, the people, the multitude, frenzied by 
suffering, stormed and captured the Bastille. The battlecry was, “Vive le 
Voltaire!” 

In 1791 permission was given to place in the Pantheon the ashes of 
Voltaire. He had been buried 110 miles from Paris. Buried by stealth he was 
to be removed by a nation. A funeral procession of a hundred miles; every 
village with its flags and arches in his honor; all the people anxious to honor 
the philosopher of France — the savior of Calas — the destroyer of 
superstition! On reaching Paris the great procession moved along the Rue 
St. Antoine. Here it paused, and for one night upon the ruins of the Bastille 
rested the body of Voltaire — rested in triumph, in glory — rested on fallen 
wall and broken arch, on crumbling stone still damp with tears, on rusting 
chain, and bar and useless bolt — above the dungeons dark and deep, where 
light had faded from the lives of men and hope had died in breaking hearts. 
The conqueror resting upon the conquered. Throned upon the Bastille, the 


fallen fortress of night, the body of Voltaire, from whose brain had issued 
the dawn. 

For a moment his ashes must have felt the Promethean fire, and the old 
smile must have illumined once more the face of the dead. 

While the vast multitude were trembling with love and awe, a priest was 
heard to cry, “God shall be avenged!” 

The grave of Voltaire was violated. The cry of the priest, “God shall be 
avenged!” had borne its fruit. Priests, skulking in the shadows, with faces 
sinister as night-ghouls — in the name of the gospel, desecrated the gave. 
They carried away the body of Voltaire. The tomb was empty. God was 
avenged! The tomb was empty, but the world is filled with Voltaire’s fame. 
Man has conquered! 

What cardinal, what bishop, what priest raised his voice for the rights of 
men? What ecclesiastic, what nobleman, took the side of the oppressed — 
of the peasant? Who denounced the frightful criminal code the torture of 
suspected persons? What priest pleaded for the liberty of the citizen? What 
bishop pitied the victim of the rack? Is there the grave of a priest in France 
on which a lover of liberty would now drop a flower or a tear? Is there a 
tomb holding the ashes of a saint from which emerges one ray of light? If 
there be another life, a day of judgment, no God can afford to torture in 
another world a man who abolished torture in his. If God be the keeper of 
an eternal penitentiary, He should not imprison there those who broke the 
chain of slavery here. He cannot afford to make eternal convicts of 
Franklin, of Jefferson, of Paine, of Voltaire. 

Voltaire was perfectly equipped for his work. A perfect master of the 
French language, knowing all its moods, tenses, and declinations, in fact 
and in feeling, playing upon it as skillfully, as Paganini on his violin, 
finding expression for every thought and fancy, writing on the most serious 
subjects with the gayety of a harlequin, plucking jests from the mouth of 
death, graceful as the waving of willows, dealing in double meanings — 
that covered the asp with flowers and flattery, master of satire and 
compliment, mingling them often in the same line, always interested 
himself, therefore interesting others, handling thoughts, questions, subjects, 
as a juggler does balls, keeping them in the air with perfect ease, dressing 
old words in new meanings, charming, grotesque, pathetic, mingling mirth 
with tears, wit with wisdom, and sometimes wickedness, logic, and 
laughter. With a woman’s instinct knowing the sensitive nerves — just 


where to touch — hating arrogance of place, the stupidity of the solemn, 
snatching masks from priest and king, knowing the springs of action and 
ambition’s ends, perfectly familiar with the great world, the intimate of 
kings and their favorites, sympathizing with the oppressed and imprisoned, 
with the unfortunate and poor, hating tyranny, despising superstition, and 
loving liberty with all his heart. Such was Voltaire, writing “Edipus” at 
seventeen, “Irene” at eighty-three, and crowding between these two 
tragedies, the accomplishment of a thousand lives. 


VOLTAIRE AND KING STANISLAS by Henry 
W. Wolff 








One can scarcely help wondering that among all the books written about 
Voltaire and his varied experiences, there should be practically not one 
which treats of that brief but eventful period during which, in company with 
the “sublime Emilie,” the great writer found himself the guest of hospitable 
King Stanislas— “le philosophe-roi chez le roi-philosophe.” To Voltaire 
himself that was one of the most memorable episodes in his long and 
changeful life. It left on his mind memories which lasted till death. He 
showed this when, in 1757, looking about him for a peaceful haven of rest, 
he fixed his eyes once more, as if instinctively, upon Lunéville as a place in 
which to spend the evening of his days. Stanislas would have been only too 
thankful to receive him. Old and feeble, rapidly growing blind and helpless, 
and reduced by ill-health and the desertion of his Court to the poor resource 
of playing tric-trac — backgammon — in his lonely afternoons, with such 
uncourtly bourgeois as his messengers could pick up in the town, the 
fainéant Duke would have hailed Voltaire’s presence, as he himself says, as 
a godsend. However, the philosophe was once more out of favour with 
Louis XV. Accordingly, the permission was withheld, and the royal father- 
in-law found himself denied the small solace which surely he might have 
looked for at the hand of his daughter’s husband. 

The biographical neglect of Voltaire’s stay in Lorraine appears all the 
more surprising since in Lorraine, almost alone of Voltaire’s favourite 
haunts, are there visible memorials left of his sojourn. Nowhere else is 
anything preserved that could recall Voltaire. In Lorraine dragoons and 
piou-pious now tramp where in his day courtiers sauntered, and nursemaids 
lounge where the first wits of the century made the air ring with their bon- 
mots. Still, the stone buildings, at any rate, of Lunéville and Commercy 
have been allowed to stand, and French destructiveness has spared some of 
the flower-beds that delighted Voltaire. In that pretty “Bosquet” of 
Lunéville you may walk where Voltaire trod, where he rallied Madame de 
Boufflers on her “Magdalen’s tears,’ where Saint Lambert made sly 
appointments with Madame du Chatelet — and with not a few other ladies 


as well. In the Palace you may step into the upper room where Voltaire lived 
and wrote, and fought out his battles with the bigot Alliot. You may walk 
into “le petit appartement de la reine,” on the ground-floor, which Stanislas 
good-naturedly gave up to Madame du Chatelet for her confinement — and 
her death. There it was that those impassioned scenes occurred of which 
every biographer of Voltaire speaks, and there that the Marchioness’s ring 
was found to tell the mortifying tale of her unfaithfulness to her most 
devoted lover. You may walk through that side-door through which, dazed 
with grief, the stupefied philosopher stumbled; and sit on the low stone-step 
— one of a short flight facing the town — on which he dropped in helpless 
despair, “knocking his head against the pavement.” In that hideously rococo 
church, tawdrily gay with gew-gaw ornament, you may stand by the black 
marble slab, still bare of any inscription, below which rest, rudely disturbed 
by the rough mobs-men of the first Revolution, the decayed bones of the 
sublime but faithless Emilie. 

Barring his rather unnecessary grief over the threatened production of a 
travestied Semiramis, there were for Voltaire no happier two years than 
those which saw him, with one or two interruptions, King Stanislas’ guest. 
And to Stanislas, eager as he was to attach the great writer to his bright little 
court, there could have been no more welcome rigour than that which, at his 
daughter’s instance, drove the leading spirit of the age into temporary exile. 
Voltaire had paid his court a little too openly to the powerful favourite. 
After that cavagnole scandal at Fontainebleau, neither he nor Madame du 
Chatelet stood for the time in the best of odours at Court. Therefore, it 
probably required little persuasion on the part of the two royal princesses, 
prompted by their revengeful mother, to prevail upon Louis XV. in that one 
little square-rod of hallowed ground, over which the power of the mighty 
Circe did not extend, their nursery, to decree the banishment of the poet. 
Madame de Pompadour might have reversed the judgment had she been 
given the chance; but she was not given it, and, after all, Voltaire’s exile did 
not make much difference to her. So the philosopher and Emilie were 
allowed to pursue their cold winter’s journey, amid sundry break-downs and 
accidents, and prolonged involuntary star-gazing in a frosty night, to that 
pretty little oasis in ugly Champagne — a Lorrain enclave — in which 
stood the du Chatelets’ castle. 

Stanislas did not allow the brilliant couple to remain long in their 
uncongenial retirement. He was anxious not to be forestalled by Prussian 


Frederick, who made wry faces enough on finding the preference over 
himself and his famous Sans-souci given to the prince bourgeois and his 
tabagie de Lunéville. Stanislas’ great ambition was, to make his Court a 
favoured seat of learning and letters. In his own, rather too complimentary 
opinion, he was himself something of a littérateur. Voltaire laughed pretty 
freely — behind the king’s back — at his uncouth and incorrect prose and at 
those long and limping verses de onze a quatorze pieds, which the world 
has long since forgotten, as well it might. There are some well-put thoughts 
to be found in the king’s Réflexions sur divers sujets de morale — for 
instance: “l’esprit est bien peu de chose quand ce n’est que de l|’esprit,” to 
say nothing of his oft-quoted motto: “malo periculosam libertatem quam 
quietam servitutem.” But, at best his writings, however carefully revised by 
Solignac — his answer to Rousseau, and his Oeuvres d’un Philosophe 
Bienfaisant — are but ephemeral trash. Really, Stanislas could not even 
speak or write French correctly. But though he was nothing of a writer, and 
not much more of a wit, he knew thoroughly how to appreciate talent and 
genius in others. And in a man occupying nominally royal rank, placed at 
the head of a brilliant Court, having a civil list corresponding in value to at 
least 6,000,000 francs in the present day, and a pension list of perfectly 
amazing length in his bestowal, such appreciation must mean something. 

To understand the life of the little world into which, in 1748, Voltaire 
entered, we ought to remember what at that time Lorraine and its Court 
were. Stanislas had not been put upon his ephemeral throne without a 
definite object. To lodge the French king’s penniless father-in-law, who no 
doubt had to be maintained somewhere, in the Palace of Lunéville, instead 
of that of Meudon or of Blois, and to allow him to amuse himself with 
playing at being king, was one thing. But very much more was required of 
him. In 1737 France had, after toying for several centuries, with greedy 
eyes and hungry tongue, with the precious morsel of Lorraine, at length 
firmly and finally closed her jaws upon it. It was a bitter fate for the duchy, 
in which France was detested; and the hardship was felt by every one of its 
sons from the powerful “grands chevaux” down to the humblest peasant. Of 
what French government meant, the Lorrains had had more than one taste. 
They were sipping at the bitter cup at that very time; they were having it 
raised daily to their lips, while that ablest of French administrators, De la 
Galaiziére — a veritable French Bismarck, hard-headed, hard-hearted, 
inexorably firm, and pitilessly exacting — was loading them with corvées, 


with vingtiémes, with the burden of conscription for the French army, 
plaguing them with high-handed judgments and oppressive penalties, all of 
which ran directly counter to the constitution which the nominal sovereign, 
Stanislas, had sworn to observe. It was Galaiziére who was king, not 
Stanislas, the ornamental figure-head; and under his stern rule all Lorraine 
cried out. 

Even courtly Saint Lambert, who, as a moneyless member of the petite 
noblesse, with his mouth wide open for French favours, represented in truth 
the least popular element in Lorrain Society, felt impelled by his Muse to 
record his protest in verse: 


J’ai vu le magistrat qui régit la province 
L’esclave de la Cour, et l’ennemi du prince, 
Commander la corvée a de tristes cantons, 

Ou Cérés et la faim commandoient les moissons. 
On avoit consumé les grains de |’ autre année; 

Et je crois voir encore la veuve infortunée, 

Le debile orphelin, le vieillard épuisé, 

Se trainer, en pleurant, au travail impose. 

Si quelques malheureux, languissants, hors d’haleine, 
Cherchent un gazon frais, le bord de la fontaine, 
Un piqueur inhumain les raméne aux travaux, 
Ou leur vend a prix d’or un moment de repos. 


But there was no help for it. Kind-hearted Stanislas was caused many a 
wretched hour by the incongruity of his position, which led his “subjects” to 
appeal to him against the oppression of “his chancellor,” as he patronizingly 
called him who was in truth his master. He had begged Louis to appoint a 
more humane and merciful man, but his prayer had proved of no avail. 

Still, there was something which Stanislas could do. Affable, genial, 
kind, free-handed to a fault, the stranger puppet-king — the originally 
distrusted “Polonais” — might, in spite of all harsh government 
administered in his name, by tact and liberality gain the personal affections 
of his nominal subjects, and so in the character of a Lorrain Prince 
discharge better than any one else that odious task of un-Lorraining the 
Lorrains. All things considered, he earned his civil list. 


French writers have very needlessly contended over the motives which 
led Father Menoux, of all men, the King’s Jesuit confessor, to urge Stanislas 
to invite the great philosophe to his Court. Although repeatedly assailed on 
the score of its inherent improbability, Voltaire’s own version is doubtless 
the most plausible. One of the leading characteristics of the Lorrain Court, 
as Voltaire knew it, was the sharp division prevailing between French and 
Lorrains, Jesuits and philosophes. By all his antecedents — by his rigidly 
Romanist education, by the principles carefully instilled into him, first by 
his parents, later by his wife — Stanislas was predisposed to take sides 
staunchly with the Jesuits. A more devout Catholic was not to be found. 
The king made all his household attend mass, appointed a special almoner 
for his gardes-du-corps, and directed the kitchen-folk to select a monastery 
for the scene of their daily devotions. In respect of offerings, the Church 
bled him freely, and found him a willing victim. More especially during the 
lifetime of his wife, that homely, very religious Catherine Opalinska whose 
bourgeois manners gave such great offence to the courtiers of Versailles, the 
Jesuit faction had it all their own way. 

But when Voltaire came to the Court, Catherine had been nearly a year in 
her grave. King Stanislas’ immediate entourage, it is true, was still wholly 
Jesuit — the French governor, Galaiziere; the King’s intendant, Alliot; his 
father-confessor, Menoux; his useful secretary, de Solignac; Bathincourt, 
Thiange, and Madame de Grafigny’s “Panpan,” De Vaux. But otherwise a 
decided change had come over the scene. The lady head of the Court now 
was the peculiarly attractive Marquise de Boufflers, a declared philosophe, 
and, in virtue of her birth, the powerful leader of the Lorrain faction. She 
was a Beauvau, the daughter of that lovely Princesse de Craon who had 
ruled the heart of the late Duke Leopold. Her husband (who had not stood 
seriously in the way of her amours) was dead; and she was therefore quite 
free to give herself up to her liaison with Stanislas, who had formally 
installed her in some of the best apartments in the palace, in a suite 
adjoining his own, and handed over to her the management of the Court. 
She must have been a remarkably fascinating woman. We find Voltaire, in 
his courtly way, writing of her: 


Vos yeux sont beaux, mais votre ame est plus belle, 
Vous étes simple et naturelle, 
Et sans prétendre a rien, vous triomphez de tous. 


Si vous eussiez vécu du temps de Gabrielle, 
Je ne sais ce qu’on etit dit de vous, 
Mais |’on n’aurait point parlé d’elle. 


She is described as possessing a fine girlish figure, a peculiarly clear and 
delicate complexion, exceptionally beautiful hair, and neat hands (which 
made de Tressan enamoured of her “comme un fou’) and, moreover, a 
charming lightness and grace of movement and manner — endowments of 
nature which scarcely needed a fine discriminating taste and more than 
average intellectual powers to render effective. She sang, played, painted 
pastel, and possessed an inexhaustible fund of tact and self-command. 
Whenever she happened to be absent from the Court, de Tressan writes to 
Devaux, “Je me meurs, je péris d’ennui. On ne joue point, la société est 
décousue.” Her nickname at Court was “La Dame de Volupté,” which, as is 
shown by the following lines, composed by herself for her epitaph, she 
accepted good-humouredly: — 


Ci git, dans une paix profonde, 
Cette Dame de Volupté, 

Qui, pour plus grande sireté, 
Fit son paradis dans ce monde. 


To the priests her relations with Stanislas constituted a serious 
stumbling-block, and many a lecture had the king to listen to from his 
confessor, Menoux. He accepted it submissively, and even performed the 
penances which on the score of Madame de Boufflers the Jesuit decreed. 
But discard her he would not, on any consideration. Just as little, on the 
other hand, would he discard the Jesuit, however good-humouredly he 
might listen to Madame de Boufflers’ rather violent abuse of him. 

Menoux was now trembling for his authority. Madame de Boufflers’ 
influence appeared to him to be growing too formidable. They were curious 
relations which subsisted between Voltaire and the priest. With de Tressan 
and other Academicians Menoux was at open and embittered feud. Voltaire 
was more of a statesman. To their faces the two opponents invariably 
professed the sincerest friendship and the warmest admiration. Even many 
years after we find Voltaire, when writing to Menoux, declaring to him his 
unaltered love and attachment, while at the same time paying the Abbé 


delicate compliments on the score of his esprit: “Je voudrais que vous 
m’aimassiez, car je vous aime.” Behind their backs they called each other 
names. Menoux was by no means a mere hierophantic prig or sacerdotal 
oaf. Voltaire calls him “le plus intrigant et le plus hardi prétre que j’ai 
jamais connu,” and adds that he had “milked” Stanislas to the extent of a 
full million. D’Almbert describes him as the type of a Court divine— 
“habitué au meilleur monde,” without any “rigidité claustrale’— “homme 
d’infiniment d’esprit, fin, délicat, intelligent, subtile, ayant heureusement 
cultivé les lettres et en conservant les graces et la fraicheur sans la moindre 
trace de pédanterie.” Between him and Boufflers there was continual 
warfare — above-ground and below-ground, by open hostilities and by 
schemes and intrigues. It was with a view to checkmating Boufflers, so 
Voltaire relates, that Menoux first suggested an invitation to Voltaire and 
Madame du Chatelet to come to the Court. Madame du Chatelet was to 
become the favourite’s rival. To this theory French writers object that, as du 
Chatelet was some years older than Boufflers, not nearly as good-looking, 
certainly not dévote, and another man’s property already, the scheme was 
absurd. In the result Menoux certainly showed himself to have made a 
mistake; but that was owing to a circumstance which neither he nor any one 
else could have foreseen. Otherwise the scheme cannot be pronounced bad. 
To literary-minded Stanislas, at his time of life, the intellectual graces of du 
Chatelet might well balance the greater personal attractions of Boufflers. 
Besides, Menoux did not look for an actual ally so much as for a rival to the 
favourite. Even to lessen her absolute authority would be quite enough for 
his purpose. He travelled all the way to Cirey to sound the two, and, finding 
them willing, pressed their invitation upon Stanislas. 

Stanislas was, as Menoux had foreseen, only too eager to accept the 
suggestion. He had had more than one taste of the pleasures of playing the 
Mecenas. Montesquieu had been at his Court, working there at his Esprit 
des Lois, and Madame de Grafigny, Helvétius, Hénault, Maupertuis; and the 
shy and retiring, but gifted Devaux was a fixture. However, Stanislas 
wanted more. The only disappointment to Menoux was that he found the 
invitation planned by himself actually issued by his rival, Madame de 
Boufflers. It was, of course, accepted; and the beginning of 1748 saw 
Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet safely arrived at Commercy. 

The Lorrain Court, always bright and gay, was at that time perhaps at its 
very brightest. Stanislas, being permitted to play at being king, and given 


ample pecuniary resources for doing so, played the game in good earnest, 
with a due appreciation of showy externals, and with a singularly happy 
grace. He had at his command an apparatus which any real king might have 
envied. Here was Commercy, raised by Durand for the rich and tasteful 
Prince de Vaudémont, the friend of our William III. and of the elder 
Pretender, a blaze of magnificence, with gardens around it, and sheets of 
water, and cascades, which cast Versailles into the shade. His principal 
residence, however, one of the masterpieces designed by Boffrand, was the 
Palace of Lunéville. On seeing it Louis XV., surprised at its grandeur, 
exclaimed, “Mais, mon pére, vous étes mieux logé que moi.” That was the 


salon magnifique, 

Moitié Turc et moitié Chinois, 
Ot le gofit moderne et |’ antique, 
Sans se nuire, ont uni leurs lois, 


of which Voltaire writes — very incongruous, but decidedly splendid and 
comfortable. Stanislas had added the delightful “Bosquet,” laid out for him 
by Gervais — overloading it, it is true, with kiosks and pavilions, 
renaissance architecture and renaissance statuary, a hermitage, and 
eventually with de Tressan’s “Chartreuse.” Like all persons of “taste” in his 
day, Stanislas loved gimcrackery; he had utilized Francois Richard’s 
inventive genius for embellishing his principal residence with a unique 
contrivance, admired by all Europe — an artificial rock with clockwork 
machinery setting about eighty figures in motion. You may see a picture of 
it still in the Nancy Museum. It must have been very ingenious and very 
ugly. First, there was a miller’s wife opening her casement-window to 
answer some supposed caller; then two cronies appear on the scene, 
engaging in a morning chat. A shepherd playing on his musette leads his 
flock, tinkling with bells, across the rock. Two wethers engage in a real 
contest; a clockwork dog jumps up, barking, and separates them. There was 
a forge, with hammers beating and sparks flying. An insatiable tippler 
knocks at the closed door of the tavern, and is answered by the hostess with 
a pailful of water emptied upon his head from a window above. In the 
distance a pious hermit is seen telling his beads. And in the background is 
discovered, standing on a balcony, to crown the whole, the Queen, 
Catherine Opalinska, complacently looking down upon the scene, while two 


sentries pace solemnly up and down, occasionally presenting arms. Such 
were the toys of royalty in those days. Besides these two palaces Stanislas 
had others — Chanteheux, well in view from Lunéville, built in the Polish 
style: “rien de plus superbe, rien de plus irrégulier”; Einville, flat and level, 
disparaged by the duc de Luynes, but nevertheless grand, and possessing a 
“salon” famed for its magnificence throughout Europe; and lastly the 
historic Malgrange, close to Nancy, the “Sans souci” of Henri le Bon, in 
which Catherine of Bourbon had met the Roman doctors of divinity, 
despatched to convert her, in learned disputation, and sent them away 
discomfited, to the no little annoyance of her brother, Henri IV. Beyond this, 
Héré was at work beautifying Nancy in the Louis-Quinze style, with 
statuary and balustrades, gorgeous gateways, and magnificent arches; and 
he was building that handsome palace, which now serves as the 
Commanding General’s quarters, in which, in 1814, when the Emperor of 
Austria, the last real Lorrain Duke’s grandson, was lodged there, was 
hatched the Absolutist conspiracy of the “Holy Alliance.” 

The Court itself was modelled entirely on the pattern of the superior 
Olympus of Versailles. “On ne croyait pas avoir changé de lieu quand on 
passait de Versailles a Lunéville,” says Voltaire. There was splendour, 
display, lavishness, gilding everywhere — only in Lorraine there was an 
absolute absence of etiquette and restraint— “ce qui compleétait le charme.” 
At Lunéville the etiquette was of the slightest. From the other palaces it was 
wholly banished— “me voici dans un beau palais, avec la plus grande 
liberté (et pourtant chez un roi) — a la Cour sans étre courtisan.” “C’est un 
homme charmant que le roi Stanislas,” Voltaire goes on, in another letter. 
And not without cause. For Stanislas had placed himself and all his 
household at the great writer’s service. The king entertained a perfect army 
of Court dignitaries, who had scarcely anything to do for their salaries. He 
had his gardes-du-corps, resplendent in scarlet and silver, his cadets- 
gentilhommes, who were practically pages, half of them Lorrains, the 
remainder Poles, his regular pages, two of whom must always stand by him, 
when playing at tric-trac, never moving a muscle all the while. He had his 
pet dwarf “Bébé,” decked out in military dress, with a diminutive toy-coach 
and two goats to carry him about, and a page in yellow and black always to 
wait upon him. This dwarf the king would for a joke occasionally have 
baked up in a pie. Upon the pie being opened Bébé would jump out, sword 
in hand, greatly frightening the ladies and performing on the dinner-table a 


sort of war-dance, which was his great accomplishment. Then he had his 
musique, headed by Anet, the particular friend of Lulli, and with Baptiste, 
another friend of Lulli, for “premier violon.” The Lorrain court had always 
been noted for its concerts, its theatricals and its sauteries — that was at the 
time the fashionable name for balls. Adrienne Lecouvreur, Mademoiselle 
Clairon, Fleury, had all come out first on the Lorrain stage. Lunéville it was 
which invented the “Cotillon,” which has become so popular all over the 
continent. Lunéville also was the birthplace of the aristocratic and graceful 
“Chapelet.” And king Stanislas’ orchestra enjoyed a European reputation. 
“Do you pay your musicians better than I do?” asked Louis Quinze of his 
father-in-law with a touch of jealousy. “No, my brother; but I pay them for 
what they do, you pay them for what they know.” There was wit and 
fashion in abundance, and a galaxy of beauty — the royal-born Princesse de 
Roche-sur-Yon, the Princesse de Liitzelburg, the fascinating Princesse de 
Talmonde, Stanislas’ cousin, who subdued the heart of our young Pretender, 
the Countess of Leiningen, the Princesse de Craon, Madame de Mirepoix, 
Madame de Chimay, and others. But what of all things Stanislas prided 
himself upon most were his table and his kitchen. He was, as I have said, 
fond of gimcracks and he was a great eater, though he often concentrated all 
his eating upon one Gargantuan meal. The dinner-hour never came round 
fast enough for him, which made Galaiziére say, “If you go on like that, 
Sire, we shall shortly have you dining the day before.” His particular delight 
were quaint culinary refinements, “imitations” and “surprises,” which were 
only to be achieved with the help of so accomplished a master as his 
supreme chef de cuisine (there were five other chefs besides) Gilliers, the 
author of that unsurpassed cookery-book, Le cannaméliste francais. Every 
dining-table at Court was a mechanical work of art. Touch a spring, when 
the cloth was removed, and there would start up a magnificent surtout — 
there were some measuring five feet by three — a silversmith’s chef 
d’cuvre, covered with rocks, and castles, and trees, and statuary, a swan 
spouting water at a beautiful Leda, and the like. And between these 
omaments was set out a rich array of dessert, likewise so shaped as to 
represent every variety of figures, like Dresden China. One year, when all 
the fruit failed — I believe it was while Voltaire was in Lorraine, in 1749, 
which was a year of unparalleled distress — Gilliers kept the Court supplied 
with a continual succession of imitation fruit, which did service for real 
plums and peaches. Stanislas had introduced such “bizarreries 


septentrionales” as raw choucroiite and unsavoury messes of meat and fruit, 
and imitation plongeon (great northern diver), produced by plucking a 
goose alive, beating it to death with rods, and preparing it in a peculiar way. 
A turkey treated in the same manner found itself transformed into a sham 
capercailzie. But the chefs d’ceuvre were Gilliers’ “surprises,” prepared after 
much thought, to which Stanislas contributed his share. Voltaire makes out 
that “bread and wine” — which he did not always get — would have been 
amply sufficient for his modest wants; but what we hear of the Lorrain 
Court shows him to have been by no means indifferent to the products of 
Gillier’s inimitable cuisine. We read of Voltaire’s eyes glistening with 
delight when, after the removal of the cloth, what looked like a ham was 
brought upon the table, and a truffled tongue. The ham turned out to be a 
confectionery made up of strawberry preserve and whipped cream, pané 
with macaroons; the tongue something of the same sort, truffled with 
chocolate. I must not forget the coffee, to which Voltaire, like most great 
writers, was devoted. Swift declared that he could not write unless he had 
“his coffee twice a week.” Voltaire consumed from six to eight cups at a 
sitting — which is nothing compared with the performance of Delille, who, 
to keep off the megrim, swallowed twenty. Stanislas employed a special 
chef du café, La Veuve Christian, who was responsible for its quality. Then, 
there was the wine, Stanislas’ special hobby. Of course, he had all the 
Lorrain criis. The best of these, that grown on the famous Cote de 
Malzéville, close to Nancy, he had made sure of by bespeaking the entire 
produce in advance for his lifetime, at twelve francs the “measure.” His 
peculiar pride, however, was his Tokay. Every year his predecessor, Francis, 
become Emperor of Germany, sent him a large cask, escorted all the way by 
a guard of Austrian grenadiers. As soon as ever that cask arrived, Stanislas 
set personally to work. What with drugs, and syrups, and sugar, and other 
wine, he manufactured out of one cask about ten, which he drew off into 
bottles specially made for the purpose. Some he kept for his own use at 
dessert. The larger portion he distributed among his friends, who every one 
of them becomingly declared upon their oath that better Tokay they had 
never tasted. 

But there were better things to entertain the Lorrain Court. There were 
fétes; there were theatricals — at some of which Voltaire and du Chatelet 
performed in person, Voltaire as the “Assesseur” in L’Etourderie, du 
Chatelet as “Issé”; there was brilliant conversation, music, everything that 


money could buy and good company produce. And Voltaire was the féted of 
all. “Voltaire était dieu a la Cour de Stanislas,” says Capefigue. He could do 
as he liked — sleep, wake, work, mix with the company, stroll about alone 
— without any restraint; the king and all were at his beck, all eager for his 
every word, taking everything from him in the best part, appreciating, 
admiring, worshipping. His plays were put upon the stage. He was allowed 
to drill the actors at his pleasure. In this way, Le Glorieux was produced 
with great pomp; also Nanine, Brutus, Mérope, and Zaire, the last-named, 
for a novelty, by a troupe of children. Whatever he wrote, he could make 
sure that he would have an attentive audience of illustrious personages to 
hear him read out. 


Je coule ici mes heureux jours, 
Dans la plus tranquille des Cours, 
Sans intrigue, sans jalousie, 
Auprés d’un roi sans courtisans, 
Prés de Boufflers et d’ Emilie; 

Je les vois et je les entends, 

Il faut bien que je fasse envie. 


If Voltaire was “god,” Madame du Chatelet was “goddess” — waited 
upon, petted, having her every wish and every whim studied and gratified. 
There could seemingly be no more congenial, mutually appreciative group 
of persons than Stanislas and Voltaire, the Marquise de Boufflers and the 
Marquise du Chatelet. 

Stanislas was then already an oldish man — according to one of his 
biographers, Abbé Aubert, sixty-six; according to another, Abbé Proyart, 
seventy-one. He was not quite the robust hero that he had been when he 
accompanied Charles XII. on his trying ride to Bender, and shared rough 
camp-life with Mazeppa. When, in 1744, Charles Alexander of Lorraine 
crossed the Rhine at the head of 80,000 Austrians, and sent out manifestos 
which gladdened his countrymen’s hearts, proclaiming that he was coming 
to take possession of the old Duchy — when signal-fires blazed on every 
hilltop of the Vosges to bid him welcome, and all Lorraine was throbbing 
with patriotic excitement; when Galaiziére mustered what scratch forces he 
could improvise for defence, and dragged the twelve ornamental pieces of 
cannon out of the Lunéville Park to point against the foe — then Stanislas, 


remembering his age, had discreetly retired, in a sad state of tremor, behind 
the safe walls of Nancy. But in 1748 he was at any rate still hale and hearty, 
and bore the weight of his years with an easy grace. He managed to gallop 
to the Malgrange at a pace which left all his younger companions far 
behind. He is described as of winning manners, rather majestic in figure and 
bearing, of an engaging countenance, exceedingly good-natured and affable. 
It was said that “il ne savait pas hair.” “Je ne veux pas,” he declared when 
multiplying charities and hospitals, “qu’il y ait un genre de maladie dont 
mes sujets pauvres ne puissent se faire traiter gratuitement.” Among such 
“maladies” he included “the law” — for he paid advocates to give 
gratuitous advice to the poor. 

Voltaire is described as about at his best at that period. The air of 
Lorraine is said to have suited him particularly well. He was just turned 
fifty — a little too old, as Madame du Chatelet was cruel enough to inform 
him, to act the part of an ardent lover, but appearing to less exacting persons 
still in the very vigour of manhood. “Aprés une vie sobre, réglée, sagement 
laborieuse,” he is represented as “well preserved” — slim, straight, upright, 
of a good bearing, with a well-shaped leg and a neat little foot. His features, 
we know, were wanting in regularity; but they wore a benevolent and 
pleasing expression. His greatest charm is said to have lain in his brilliant 
and expressive eyes, which seemed by their play to be ever anticipating the 
action of his lips. His mind certainly was still young, and so were his tastes. 
He is described as a most fastidious dandy, irréprochablement poudré et 
parfumé, affecting clothes of the latest cut and richly embroidered with 
gold. To his factotum at Paris, Abbé Moussinot, he writes from Lunéville: 
“Send me some diamond buckles for shoes or garters, twenty pounds of 
hair-powder, twenty pounds of scent, a bottle of essence of jessamine, two 
‘enormous’ pots of pomatum d la fleur d’orange, two powder puffs, two 
embroidered vests,” — &c. He was, moreover, an accomplished courtier. 
Properly to ingratiate himself with his new host, he made his appearance at 
Commercy with a complimentary copy of his Henriade in his hand, on the 
flyleaf of which were penned these lines: 


Le ciel, comme Henri, voulut vous éprouver: 
La bonté, la valeur a tous deux fut commune, 
Mais mon héros fit changer la fortune 

Que votre vertu sut braver. 


Of Madame du Chatelet’s appearance we have two_ hopelessly 
irreconcilable accounts. She was certainly past forty-two; if her ill-natured 
cousin, the Marquise de Créqui, speaks truly (and she refers doubters to the 
parish register of St. Roch), she was even five years more. Voltaire’s portrait 
of her, painted with the brush of admiration, is probably more 
complimentary than strictly truthful. Madame du Deffand limns her in very 
different lines:— “Une femme grande et séche, une maitresse d’école sans 
hanches, la poitrine étroite, et sur la poitrine une petite mappe-monde 
perdue dans |’espace, de gros bras trop courts pour ses passions, des pieds 
de grue, une téte d’oiseau de nuit, le nez pointu, deux petits yeux verts de 
mer et verts de terre, le teint noir et rouge, la bouche plate et les dents clair- 
semées.” This hideous portraiture, it is true, Sainte Beuve protests against as 
a “page plus amérement satirique” than any to be found in French literature. 
But Madame de Créqui has even worse to say of her cousin, adding, by way 
of further embellishment, “des pieds terribles, et des mains formidables” — 
let alone that, if Emilie was “une merveille de force,” she was also at the 
Same time “un prodige de gaucherie.” “Voila la belle Emilie!” Even Voltaire 
speaks of her “main d’encre encore salie.” However, everybody agrees in 
praising the grace of her manner, the remarkably attractive play of her 
expressive eyes — Saint Lambert calls her “la brune a |’ceil fripon” — and 
her peculiar skill in becomingly dressing her dark hair. She spoke with 
engaging animation and quickly— “comme moi quand je fais la frangaise,” 
says Madame de Grafigny (who was always proud of being a Lorraine)— 
“comme un ange,” she completes the sentence. If during the day, while 
wholly engrossed upon her Newton, Emilie showed a little too much of the 
pedant, according to the same lady’s testimony— “le soir elle est 
charmante.” 

The advent of the brilliant couple from Cirey, it need not be stated, added 
further strength to the philosophe party. Abbé Menoux found out that he 
had reckoned without his host. Between the two Marchionesses, De 
Boufflers and du Chatelet, in the place of the expected jealousy and rivalry, 
there proved to be nothing but sincere, close, and demonstrative friendship. 
To some extent Madame du Chatelet’s amiability towards the Duke’s 
favourite was a piece of diplomacy. She had not come into Lorraine without 
a very material object in view. Her husband was not as well off as either he 
or she might have wished; and, although in other matters she showed 
herself very indifferent to the dull “bonhomme” — that is what she used to 


call him — in matters of money she thoroughly supported his interest. As in 
some respect a vassal of the Duke of Lorraine, and a member of one of 
those four distinguished families which were known in Lorraine as “Les 
grands Chevaux” — the Lignivilles, the Lenoncourts, the Haraucourts and 
the du Chatelets — she considered that her husband had something like a 
claim upon king Stanislas. One of King Stanislas’ best pieces of patronage, 
the post of grand maréchal des maisons, worth 2,000 écus a year, had at the 
time fallen vacant, and for her husband Ia belle Emilie resolved to secure it. 
It cost her a tough struggle, for there was a formidable rival in the field in 
the person of Berchenyi, a Hungarian, and one of the King’s old favourites. 
However, her woman’s persistence triumphed in the end. Apart from such 
cupboard love, the two women, both of them possessing esprit, both born 
courtiers, and both, moreover, sharing a sublime contempt for the prosaic 
rules of what has become known as the “Nonconformist Conscience,” 
seemed thoroughly made for one another. And their alliance told upon the 
Court. The Jesuits became alarmed. Menoux put himself upon his defence, 
and threw himself into the contest, more particularly with Voltaire, with a 
degree of vigour and energy which taxed all the combative power of his 
opponent. Others might eye the infidel askance and profess a holy horror of 
the opinions of one whom Heaven was fully expected some day to punish in 
its own way. There is an amusing anecdote of an unexpected encounter 
between Madame Alliot, the wife of the “Jesuit” intendant, and Voltaire, 
both of whom rushed for shelter, in a sudden and exceptionally violent 
storm, under the same tree. At first the lady shrank from the atheist as from 
an unclean thing. The rain, however, was inexorable. She revenged herself 
by preaching to the infidel, attributing the entire displeasure of Heaven, as 
evidenced in that fearful storm, to his unbelief. Voltaire, it is said, not 
feeling quite sure of his ground while lightnings were flashing, and in no 
sort of mood to play the Ajax, contented himself with meekly pleading that 
he had “written very much more that was good of Him to whom the lady 
referred than the lady herself could ever say in her whole life.” Such 
harmless little hits the philosophe had now and then to put up with; but for 
serious fighting few besides Menoux had any stomach. Devaux (Panpan), 
however “dévot,” was disarmed by being — quite on the sly, but no less 
ardently — one of Madame de Boufflers’ chosen admirers. Galaiziére was 
taken up with other things. Solignac was too much of a dependent. “Mon 
Dieu” Choiseul did not carry sufficient weight. There was, indeed, another 


Abbe at Court, who might have been expected to help: Porquet, who 
became the Duke’s almoner, a most amusing person in a passive way. But 
he was by no means cut out for a champion. Besides, being tutor to the 
young de Boufflers, he was scarcely a free agent. He himself describes 
himself as an “homme empaillé.” When first appointed almoner, and called 
upon to say grace, he found that he had quite forgotten his Benedicite. 
Stanislas made him occasionally read to him out of the Bible, with the result 
that, half-dozing over the sacred page, he fell into mis-readings such as this: 
“Dieu apparut en singe a Jacob.” “Comment,” interrupted the Duke, “c’est 
‘en songe’ que vous voulez dire!” “Eh, Sire, tout n’est-il pas possible a la 
puissance de Dieu?” 

There was one sturdy supporter of Catholicism, however, who never 
flinched from the fight: that was Alliot, the Duke’s intendant, who, by 
virtue of his office, had it in his power to make his dislike sharply felt. With 
what abhorrence he regarded the infidel guest, for whom he had to cater, we 
may learn from the contemporary records of his clerical allies, narratives 
which do not ordinarily come under the notice of persons reading about 
Voltaire. One can scarcely help drawing the inference that King Stanislas, 
with all his goodness and all his affected devotion to periculosa libertas, 
was a little bit of a “Mr. Facing-both-ways,” using very different arguments 
in different companies — a Pharisee to the Pharisees, a philosophe to the 
philosophes. Only thus could it come about that we have such extraordinary 
stories, altogether inconsistent with known facts, vouched for on the 
authority of reverend divines like Abbé Aubert and Abbé Proyart. “On vit 
quelquefois,” says Abbé Proyart, “a la Cour du roi de Pologne certains 
sujets peu dignes de sa confiance, et le Prince les connoissoit; mais il 
trouvoit dans sa religion méme des motifs de ne pas les éloigner.” It was 
represented to him (by Alliot) that Voltaire “faisoit l’hypocrite.” “C’est lui 
méme, et non pas moi qu’il fait dupe,” replied the king. “Son hypocrisie du 
moins est un hommage qu’il rend a la vertu. Et ne vaut-il pas mieux que 
nous le voyions hypocrite ici que scandaleux ailleurs?” But “le vrai sage,” 
the Abbé goes on, found himself compelled at last to dismiss “le faux 
philosphe, qui commencoit a répandre a sa Cour le poison de ses 
dangereuses maximes.” Under this clerical gloss the well-known story of 
Alliot stopping Voltaire’s supply of food and candles assumes a totally new 
shape. “Ce ne fut pas une petite affaire que d’obliger Voltaire a sortir du 
chateau de Lunéville.” In vain did the king treat his guest with marked 


coldness; the philosopher would not take the hint. In his predicament 
Stanislas appealed to the intendant for advice. “Sire,” replies Alliot, “hoc 
genus demoniorum non ejicitur nisi in oratione et jejunio,” which means, 
he explains, that “pour se débarrasser de pareilles pestes,” having “prayed” 
them to go without avail, he should now enforce a “fast,” which would 
certainly drive them out of the place. Stanislas is alleged to have fallen in 
with the Jesuit’s counsels; hence that open tiff with Alliot over the stoppage 
of provisions, which made Voltaire complain that he had not been allowed 
“bread, wine and candles.” In truth, of course, all this clerical story is pure 
invention. Of the stopping of the provisions Stanislas knew nothing till 
advised by Voltaire, when he quickly set the matter right. 

What with feasting, working, acting, dancing, travelling, the time passed 
most pleasantly. “En vérité,” writes Voltaire to the Countess D’Argental, 
“ce séjourci est délicieux; c’est un chateau enchanté dont le maitre fait les 
honneurs. Je crois que Madame du Chatelet passerait ici sa vie.” Sometimes 
at Commercy, sometimes at the Malgrange, most generally at Lunéville, 
with visitors coming and going, discussions raised, attentions being paid 
this side and that, gallantry, billiards, tric-trac, lansquenet, cométe (which 
was a great favourite), marionettes, fancy balls, time could hang heavily on 
no one’s hands. “On a de tout ici, hors du temps.” Madame du Chatelet, 
writing till five o’clock in the moming, though she rose not later than nine, 
worked hard at her translation of Newton, which Voltaire cried up as a 
masterpiece — more particularly the preface. Whenever she found herself 
at fault, she had a splendidly fitted-up astronomical cabinet, kept up by 
Stanislas, to fall back upon, a cabinet which, says Voltaire, “n’a pas son 
pareil en France.” Voltaire himself carried on a brisk correspondence with 
the Argentals, with Frederick the Great, with his friend Falkener in 
Wandsworth, and with many more, and worked at his history “de cette 
maudite guerre,” at the Siécle de Louis XIV., at Catilina, and so on, with the 
easy industry which comes from comfort and absolute absence of restraint 
amid agreeable surroundings. To ingratiate himself the more with Madame 
de Boufflers, he wrote La Femme qui a raison. He acted and he criticized. 
He performed with a magic lantern, to the great amusement of the Court; 
and at masked balls he got himself up, sometimes as a “wild man,” 
sometimes as an ancient augur. He was sorely troubled when threatened 
with a performance in Paris of a travesty of Semiramis. Then he lost some 
manuscripts. Then, again, Menoux frightened him with a tale that Le 


Mondain and Le Portatif, published at Amsterdam, had both been in France 
traced to his pen. Among the visitors who in the second year of his stay 
came to enliven the Court was our Young Pretender — over whose 
misfortunes Voltaire had pathetically lamented before King Stanislas — and 
Prince Cantacuzene. The Pretender’s cause Voltaire had espoused with 
fervid warmth. The news of his arrest in Paris arrived at Lunéville at the 
very moment when he was delighting the Lorrain Court with reading out his 
just completed chapter of Le Siécle de Louis XIV., treating of the Stuarts. “O 
ciel!” he exclaimed, “est-il possible que le roi souffre cet affront et que sa 
gloire subisse une tache que toute |’eau de la Seine ne saurait laver?” “Que 
les hommes privés,” he wrote later, “qui se plaignent de leurs infortunes 
jettent leurs yeux sur ce prince et sur ses ancétres.” 

Several times he left Lorraine for a brief time, going with Madame du 
Chatelet to Cirey, to Chalons, and to Paris. One visit he paid to Paris by 
himself, to see Semiramis put on the stage. He came back in a pitiable state, 
the account of which in Longchamp’s journal reads comical enough. “II est 
vrai que j’ai été malade,” he writes later, “mais il y a plaisir a |’étre chez le 
roi de Pologne; il n’y a personne assurément qui ait plus soin de ses 
malades que lui. On ne peut pas étre meilleur roi et meilleur homme.” One 
would think not. Voltaire was petted like an invalid child. He had but to 
send word that he wished to see Stanislas, to bring the king to his bedside. 
When he found himself “malingre, bon a rien qu’ a perdre ses regards vers 
la Voge,’ he was taken out to Chanteheux, and made thoroughly 
comfortable there, where he could best indulge in the idle pleasure of 
contemplating the mountains. Meanwhile Madame du Chatelet had been to 
Plombiéres with Madame de Boufflers, and had come home just as much 
disgusted with the place as Voltaire himself had been nine or ten years 
before. Then the gay Court reassembled, and there was the same life, the 
same succession of pleasures, the same effusion of wit and raillery. Gilliers 
invented new dishes. King Stanislas exhibited his indifferent pastels. 
Madame de Boufflers played the harp, and courtiers with voices sang to her 
accompaniment. Under Voltaire’s inspiration, all the Court turned littérateur 
and engaged in versifying. Stanislas took up his pen once more and wrote, 
among other things, Le Philosophe Chrétien — horrifying thereby his 
daughter, the Queen of France, who persuaded herself that in the book she 
discerned the malignant teaching of the infidel Voltaire. Madame de 
Boufflers wrote; Saint Lambert composed fresh ditties; Devaux grew 


industrious; even Galaiziére found himself impressed by the lyric Muse. 
Every courtier mounted his own little Pegasus and made an attempt to 
produce something witty, or clever, or at least readable. Lunéville became a 
modern Athens. 

But there was a snake in the grass. One of the pleasantest features of the 
remarkably sociable life carried on by the brilliant company assembled 
under the roof of Stanislas, while at Lunéville and at Commercy, were those 
merry nocturnal gatherings held as soon as the king had retired to rest — 
which he did punctually at ten o’clock, without ever troubling the company, 
in spite of his jealousy, with an unexpected reappearance. Then began 
Madame de Boufflers’ reign in good earnest; and to the good cheer of a 
choice little supper, to which often an exciting game of comeéte or of 
cavagnole added a fresh delight, was summoned, by means of a lighted 
candle placed in a particular window, a new guest, whom Stanislas’ 
jealousy would not otherwise tolerate in the palace. This guest was the 
young and handsome Saint Lambert, a captain in the Duke of Lorraine’s 
Guards, the cynosure of the ladies’ world, of whom it was said that no fair 
heart to which he seriously laid siege could resist him. His muse had not yet 
taken the frigid turn which eventually produced those dull and chilling 
Seasons, a poem in which no one will now detect any merit, though Voltaire 
praised it up to the skies, and French contemporaries declared that the poet 
had surpassed Thomson. But he dabbled very neatly in little ditties, vers 
d’occasion, and the like, some of them rather light and pretty, though not of 
the most perfect style. Voltaire professes to regard Saint Lambert as a 
terrible éléve, of whose poetry he owns himself “jealous.” “Il prend un pen 
ma tournure et |’embellit — j’éspére que la postérité m’en remerciera.” 
Posterity has done nothing of the kind. In matters of courtship Saint 
Lambert resembled the “papillon libertin” sketched by himself in one of his 
prettiest piéces fugitives: — 


Plus pressant qu’amoureux, plus galant que fidéle, 
De la rose coquette allez baiser le sein. 

D’aimer et de changer faites-vous une loi: 

A ces douces erreurs consacrez votre vie. 


Neither Society nor History would ever have known him, nor have 
detected any talent in him, had it not been his fortune to dispossess his two 


great contemporaries, Voltaire and Rousseau, successively of their 
mistresses, conquering the heart, first of Madame du Chatelet, and later that 
of Madame de Houdetot. Madame de Houdetot and he turned out to be 
really congenial spirits. For Madame du Chatelet his own conduct shows 
that he did not really care — as how could a young man of thirty-one for a 
woman of forty-two or else forty-seven, who had been some years a 
grandmother? Her letters are full of impassioned professions of affection, 
impatient longings for his presence, reproaches for his indifference. On his 
side it was all a question of vanity. It flattered him to think that he had 
eclipsed the great genius of the age in the affections of a woman of whom 
all the polite world was talking. What she was he knew well enough. More 
than once had she tasted of the forbidden fruit. Voltaire’s Epitre a la 
Calomnie had not whitewashed the Magdalen who had had relations 
successively with Guébriant, with Richelieu, and with Voltaire. Of 
Voltaire’s overstrained praise of her assumed modesty Saint Lambert 
himself writes: — 


De cette tendre Courtisane 
Il faisait presque une Susanne. 


But what could have induced Madame du Chatelet to engage in this 
conspiracy of deceit all round — deceit on her part towards Voltaire, deceit 
on Saint Lambert’s part towards both Voltaire (with whom he was not then 
on terms of intimacy) and Madame de Boufflers (with whom he had a 
standing liaison)? It was in Madame de Boufflers’ drawing-room, of all 
places, that the courtship was most actively carried on. Her gilt-framed 
harp, we hear, served as a letter-box for the lovers. There was a slit in it just 
of a convenient size to hold the letters, which passed daily. Of Madame du 
Chatelet’s passion there could be no doubt. She threw herself into the 
amour with the fervour of a girl of sixteen. She sent her lover dainty billets- 
doux written on pink and blue-edged, fringed, and scented paper; declared 
that she could not live two days without hearing from him, when he was 
away; appointed rendez-vous in the “Bosquet” — watched and waited for 
him. It seems ridiculous in a grandmother; but she was not the first woman 
of her age to go wrong. 

Clogenson will have it that the attachment sprang up some years before 
— that Madame du Chatelet became annoyed at Voltaire’s long absence at 


the Court of King Frederick, and looked out for a new lover. We know, 
however, that Emilie and Saint Lambert met for the first time at the Lorrain 
Court in 1748, when Voltaire had long been back from Berlin, and was 
devoting himself to his lady with an assiduity which could not be excelled. 
Besides, we know — from correspondence quite recently come to light — 
that as late as 1744 the relations between Voltaire and Emilie were still quite 
unclouded. The miniature portrait of Voltaire, which she wore so long 
secretly in her ring, and which was after her death found to have been 
replaced by one of Saint Lambert, was painted in 1744. In February of that 
year she writes to Abbé Moussinot: “Je vous laisse la choix du peintre, et je 
ne le trouverai pas cher, quoiqu’il puisse cotter.” That does not sound like 
pining for a fresh lover. Evidently the later attachment dated only from 
1748, when she first became personally acquainted with Saint Lambert; 
and, as the late M. Meaume puts it, “threw herself at his head.” There is no 
need to look very far for an explanation. Emilie herself is perfectly 
outspoken about it. The temptation came. She had yielded so often that she 
had not sufficient virtue left to resist. The odd part of the business is, that 
Voltaire so readily forgave her; that he continued to dote upon her, to look 
upon her as half of his own self; and that he grew fast and admiring friends, 
almost in consequence of the betrayal, with his betrayer, Saint Lambert. 
Many years after, Saint Lambert very naively set forth his own views on the 
proper conduct of friends in matters of this kind in his Conte Iroquois. 
Voltaire accepted that not very chivalrous theory readily, and contented 
himself with protesting— “O ciel! voila bien les femmes! J’en avais Oté 
Richelieu, Saint Lambert m’a expulsé: cela est dans |’ordre, un clou chasse 
P autre.” 
Growing poetic, he says: 


“Dans ces vallons et dans ces bois, 
Les fleurs dont Horace autrefois 
Faisait des bouquets pour Glycére — 
Saint Lambert ce n’est que pour toi 
Que ces belles fleurs sont écloses: 
C’est ta main qui cueille les roses. 

Et les épines sont pour moi.” 


Indeed, his relations with Madame du Chatelet were not those of an 
ordinary lover. He did not look upon her as in his young days he had looked 
upon the inconstant “Pimpette,” on the beautiful “Aurore,” the pretty 
“Artemire,” on the very “natural” Rupelmonde, or the false Adrienne. His 
heart beat to a different tune at Cirey from what it did in the Rue Cloche 
Perce. She was a companion and a friend— “une ame pour qui la mienne 
était faite.” 

There is no need to review the incidents of that melancholy love-making 
in detail. They are well known. It was at Commercy that the treachery was 
detected, and that those half-comical, half pathetic scenes described by 
Longchamp occurred — Voltaire, mad with a sense of the injury endured, 
firing up, abjuring Emilie, almost accepting Saint Lambert’s challenge to 
fight, ordering his valet, Longchamp, to bespeak a coach and horses at once, 
that very night, for Paris. Longchamp knew too well who was master. 
Instead of rushing to the posting-house, he went quietly to Emilie, who 
directed him to let post-master, horses, and coach alone, and report that 
there were none to be had. Her cynically frank explanation, next morning, 
in Voltaire’s own room put matters straight and Saint Lambert was not only 
pardoned but asked pardon of by Voltaire and admitted as a friend to both 
parties. Later came the ludicrous trick played off upon the Marquis at Cirey. 
Last of all, there was the sad ending at Lunéville. 

Madame du Chatelet had a short time before met Stanislas at the 
Trianon, and had begged him for the use, for the time of her confinement, of 
“le petit appartement de la reine” in the ducal palace, a handsome set of 
apartments on the ground-floor, looking out on one side on the Cour 
d’Honneur, on the other on the private gardens reserved for the Court — 
apartments which were magnificently furnished, but were prized by the 
petitioner chiefly for their comfort, and for their nearness to those other 
rooms, on the first floor (which command a splendid view across the 
Bosquet, bounded in the distance by the gorgeous facade of Chanteheux), in 
which Voltaire was to be lodged. Those rooms in the first story are now 
appropriated as a granary. Madame du Chatelet’s apartments serve as 
quarters for the divisional General. King Stanislas, kind-hearted as ever, 
gladly acceded to the petition, and entered into all the arrangements with 
particular personal interest, as if they had concerned some near relative of 
his. Under his own and Madame de Bouffler’s attentive care (to say nothing 
of Voltaire and Mademoiselle du Thil), we know how admirably Emilie was 


looked after, how satisfactorily at first all seemed to proceed — her Newton 
was finished just in the nick of time — till that fatal glass of iced orgeat 
suddenly turned happiness into grief, and made the palace a house of 
mourning. 

Voltaire was dazed at the loss, unable to command his words or his steps. 
He tottered out on to the little flight of stairs, where he sat in dull despair 
and stupefaction. In spite of all that had happened of late, he declared that 
he had lost, not a mistress, but “half of his own self.” The world would be a 
different world to him now. There was to be no more of woman’s love for 
him in his after-life. Lunéville was no longer a place for him. “Je ne 
pourrais pas supporter Lunéville, ou je l’ai perdue d’une maniére plus 
funeste que vous ne pensez.” Stanislas, kind to the last, did all that he could 
to comfort his distressed friend. On the day of his great trial he went up 
thrice into his room, sat with him, and wept with him. We hear little of the 
funeral, except that it was carried out in a magnificent style, attended by the 
whole of the Court, and with all the honours which were due to a member 
of one of the four “Grands Chevaux.” It seemed like a mockery of Fate that, 
on being carried out to be placed on the car the bier should have broken 
down in the large saloon in which only a few weeks before Emilie had 
gathered brilliant laurels in her favourite character of Issé, and that a mass 
of flowers, with which her coffin was covered, should have dropped on the 
very spot where on that occasion had fallen a shower of bouquets thrown in 
token of admiration. The parish church of St. Remy, then quite new, 
received the body — it is that same hideously grotesque rococo church now 
dedicated to St. Jacques, overladen with misshapen ornament, whose two 
lofty but gingerbread spires, “bourgeoises, lourdes, cossues et bonhommes 
au demeurant,” as Edmond About describes them, stand up, a conspicuous 
landmark, visible from afar off, and looking down on a scene far more 
attractive than themselves — the little town with its rectangular streets and 
squares, brightly-green vineyards all around, and laughing hop-grounds, 
carefully-kept gardens, dark bosquets, and luxuriant meadows, watered on 
one side by the broad Meurthe, on the other by the modest Vesouze — with 
the chain of the Vosges rising in the distance, overtopping those prettily 
undulating elevations with which Lunéville is fenced in. The tomb was new, 
the first dug in the nave — and it has remained the last. A black marble 
slab, bearing no inscription, was laid over the grave. That same black slab is 
there still. It was displaced once, when the rough champions of the 


Revolution raised it, in order to possess themselves of the lead of the coffin, 
scattering about rudely the bones which that coffin enclosed — almost at 
the precise moment when the body of Voltaire was being carried in triumph 
to the Pantheon in Paris. Pious hands gathered the remains once more 
together, and there they rest in the same humble vault. 

Voltaire wrote serious verses upon Emilie’s death; King Frederick the 
Great wrote flippant ones. Maupertuis lamented the possessor of brilliant 
powers never put to a bad use, a woman guilty of “ni tracasserie, ni 
médisance, ni mechanceté.” Madame de Grafigny mourned over one who 
had “never told a lie:” Voltaire added that she had “never spoken ill of 
anyone.” It all mattered little after she was gone. Voltaire packed up his 
things, and hurried off sorrowfully to Cirey, where he gathered together the 
various chattels with which he had made that place more habitable and 
more attractive; and before the Marquis could seriously object, he had 
carried them off to Paris. 

He had done his work at Lunéville. He had put the stamp of literature 
and taste on the place. He had set the current of learning flowing towards 
the Lorrain capital, where a year after de Tressan appeared, to add one more 
captive to the admiring army vanquished by de Boufflers — Tressan, the 
“Horace, Pollion et Tibulle” of Voltaire, but forgotten now — who in 1751 
founded, under Stanislas’ auspices, that “Société de Sciences et de Belles 
Lettres,” which soon acquired the name of “Academy,” and took rank in 
public estimation almost on a par with the sacred Olympus of the “Forty” at 
Paris. Montesquieu, Helvétius, Hénault, Fontenelle, Bishop Poncet, Bishop 
Drouas — all begged as a favour to be admitted. Really, that Academy — 
which is still a flourishing institution at Nancy — was Voltaire’s work. 
Stanislas’ fond dream had been realized, and the Court of Lorraine had 
become a foremost seat of the Muses. 

Voltaire never forgot the hospitality received at Stanislas’ hands. To the 
time of that nominal sovereign’s melancholy death, he continued in friendly 
and affectionate correspondence with him. In 1760, after Louis XV. had 
refused him permission to settle once more on the banks of the Vesouze, we 
find him writing to the Polish king:— “Je me souviendrai toujours, Sire, 
avec la plus tendre et la plus respectueuse reconnaissance des jours heureux 
que j’ai passés dans votre palais. Je me souviendrai que vous daigniez faire 
les charmes de la société comme vous faisiez la félicité de vos peuples, et 


que si c’était un bonheur de dépendre de vous, c’en était un plus grand de 
vous approcher.” 

Six years after that the little drama of the Lorrain Court was played out. 
Blind, and old, and deserted, Stanislas was not even sufficiently cared for to 
have some one handy to help when his silk dressing-gown caught fire. He 
died of his wounds — with an innocent bon-mot on his lips. The Lorrains, 
who had been slow to welcome him, crowded round his sick bed and his 
hearse. He had done his work. In spite of his failings, his posings, his airs, 
and his frivolities, no one need grudge him that tribute of esteem. He had 
made the change from independence, dear as life itself to the Lorrains while 
under their own dukes, to incorporation with France very much easier. He 
had done much material good to the Duchy, and to literature he had 
rendered very useful service. His Court is forgotten now. His Palace is 
turned into a barrack; and the once gay capital has, but for its garrison, 
become a sleepy little provincial town, in which the presence of a stray 
stranger puts the police at once on the qui vive. The hop-trade and the 
manufacture of dentelleries monopolize the attention of the inhabitants; and 
only rarely is it that some inquiring traveller comes to inspect with interest 
the spot on which was enacted the most important scene of what the late 
Comte d’Haussonville has aptly called “the great second act” of the 
comédie of Voltaire’s life — that act which, according to the same gifted 
author, might be named “L’amour de la science, et la science de |’ amour.” 


VOLTAIRE IN THE NETHERLANDS by C. A. 
Van Sypesteyn 








BEFORE proceeding to collect a few particulars about Voltaire’s different 
journeys to Holland, it will be necessary briefly to describe those 
circumstances of his life which first induced him to visit that country. 

Francois-Marie Arouet was born at Paris, November 21st, 1694. His 
father, after having been for many years a notary, was treasurer of the 
Chamber of Accounts at Paris; his mother, Marguerite d’ Aumard, was of an 
old noble family. It has been said that she possessed a small property in 
Poitou, from which her second son derived his name, but modern enquirers 
have been unable to establish its existence, and it appears more probable 
that the name Voltaire was simply an anagram of his usual signature, Arouet 
|. J. le Jeune.) From his early youth he received an excellent education, and 
neither his father nor his godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf, spared 
anything to develop his extraordinary gifts. The abbé, who was much 
attached to Ninon de |’Enclos, introduced the youth to her, and he soon 
became a favorite in her brilliant circle. Though of a weak constitution, his 
mind was so precocious that he already wrote good poetry at the age of 
twelve. He was accustomed to take for the subject of his epigrams his elder 
brother, who was developing into a desperate fanatic, and whom he called 
mon Janséniste de frére, and these verses gave the Abbé Le Jay occasion 
to say that he would one day be the standard-bearer of impiety. When the 
father heard, to his vexation, that his younger son was a poet, he exclaimed: 
‘My sons are two madmen; one in verse, and one in prose.’ The pleasure- 
loving abbé brought his godchild into the company of his friends the Duc de 
Sully, the Marquis de la Fare, and other gay and witty gentlemen, whose 
greatest amusement consisted in the so-called petits soupers. The life which 
resulted from this, added to Voltaire’s love of poetry, and his dislike to the 
legal profession, which his father wished him to follow, gave rise to 
quarrels between them, and ended in his being sent to the Hague, to serve as 
page in the suite of the French ambassador, then the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, elder brother of the abbé. 


Voltaire arrived at the Hague in September 1713, at the age of nineteen. 
He took up his quarters at the French Embassy, a large building situated on 
the Prinsessegracht (Boschkant) — the site now occupied by the Roman 
Catholic church — and he very soon made a sensation by his wit, his 
poetry, and, above all, his love adventures. There lived then at the Hague a 
Madame Dunoyer, a clever but very singular woman, who had been 
unhappily married in Paris to a French nobleman and writer, named 
Dunoyer, and had fled to Holland with her two daughters. Originally a strict 
Protestant she had even been imprisoned for two years on account of her 
religion. She abjured it at the time of her marriage, but resumed it in 
Holland, where she was living in destitute circumstances, principally by the 
profits of her pen. Her most lucrative publication consisted of certain 
periodical letters, a pretended correspondence between two journalists, one 
in France and the other in Holland, which appeared for several years at the 
Hague and at Amsterdam, under the title of ‘La Quintessence des Nouvelles 
Historiques, Critiques, Politiques, Morales et Galantes’ (principally the 
latter), and of ‘Le Mercure Galant.’ It was a doubly profitable speculation, 
for she was paid not only for what she printed, but also for much that she 
consented to suppress. 

Her youngest daughter, Olympe, who went by the name of Mlle. 
Pimpette, was a clever, beautiful, and coquettish girl. Young Arouet was 
soon caught in her nets, and desperately in love. He committed all sorts of 
follies with a complete indifference to the remarks of the inhabitants of the 
Hague, and was even on the point of eloping with his beloved Olympe, at 
whose feet the painter Schlesinger has represented him, when the mother, 
who seemed to have other plans with her daughter, and did not wish to 
bestow her on ‘a page like Voltaire,’ put an end to the affair. She 
complained to the Marquis de Chateauneuf, who was afraid of the writer of 
the ‘Lettres Historiques,’ and specially of the ‘Mercure Galant,’ and who 
soon, by the strong measures he took, showed that he was less indulgent 
than his brother the abbé had been. He wrote a long letter to the father, 
ending, ‘I hope nothing more from your son now: he is twice mad; in love 
and a poet.’ Voltaire’s departure was immediately decided upon. He wrote 
in despair to Pimpette that all he had been able to do was to obtain a delay, 
but he was forbidden to leave his rooms. He complains bitterly about this 
arrest, and urges her to leave her unnatural mother and follow him to 
France. Without her portrait he cannot live, nor without her letters to assure 


him of her eternal love. These sentimental effusions are accompanied with 
the prosaic recommendation to send the shoemaker with her letters, as if he 
came to try on a pair of boots. 

The shoemaker apparently accomplished his task, but fourteen letters 
written by Voltaire to Pimpette, November 1713 to February 1714, fell into 
the hands of Mme. Dunoyer, who, to the astonishment of everyone, 
disregarding the injury they did to her daughter’s reputation, published them 
in the ‘Lettres Historiques.’ 

The letter received from Olympe called forth an answer, in which he 
asks her for a rendezvous to go to Scheveningen, where he proposed that 
they should write letters to her father and uncle, to seek for a retreat in 
Paris. It appears, however, that these plans did not succeed, that he was 
unable to leave his rooms, but that Pimpette, disguised as a boy, contrived 
to obtain an interview with him. 

Si vous étes adorable en comettes [he afterwards wrote to her], ma foi, 
vous étes un aimable cavalier, et notre portier, qui n’est point amoureux de 
vous, vous a trouvé un trés-joli garcon. La premiére fois que vous viendrez, 
il vous recevra a merveille. Je crains que vous n’ayez tiré |’epée dans la rue, 
afin qu’il ne vous manquat plus rien d’un jeune homme; apres tout, tout 
jeune homme que vous étes, vous étes sage comme une fille. 

The mother discovered the meeting, and again complained to the 
ambassador, who now gave orders that four lackeys instead of two should 
watch over the prisoner. Once more Voltaire met his beloved, and we may 
gather from a letter he wrote her on the 10th of December 1713, that she 
received such a reprimand from her mother, that she had to remain ill in 
bed. He succeeded, however, in sending her letters, full of declarations of 
love and lamentations over the sad situation of the two lovers, ‘the one in 
bed, and the other a prisoner.’ 

On Monday the 13th of December 1713, Voltaire was put in a coach with 
M. de M. and the ambassador’s valet Lefévre, and proceeded to Rotterdam. 
There he was taken on board a yacht which lay ready to leave for Ghent. 
From this vessel he writes to her on the 19th of December: — 

Nous avons un beau temps et un bon vent, et par-dessus cela de bon vin, 
de bons patés, de bons jambons et de bons lits. Nous ne sommes que nous 
deux, M. de M. et moi, dans un grand yacht; il s’occupe a é€crire, a manger, 
a boire et a dormir, et moi a penser a vous. Je ne vous vois point, et je vous 
jure que je ne m’apercois pas que je suis dans la compagnie d’un bon paté 


et d’un homme d’esprit. Ma chére Pimpette me manque, mais je me flatte 
qu’elle ne me manquera pas toujours, puisque je ne voyage que pour vous 
faire voyager vous-méme. 

On his return to Paris, Thursday the 28th of December 1713, Voltaire 
found his father extremely angry. A lettre de cachet lay ready for him, a will 
in which he was quite disinherited was drawn up, and the only condition on 
which the old gentleman would hear of a reconciliation was the departure of 
his son for an American colony. The latter succeeded, however, in obtaining 
a delay, provided he would work as clerk with procureur, to which 
condition he for a short time submitted. 

From a few letters of Voltaire to Pimpette at this time, we see that he 
gave himself great trouble to get her over to Paris with the help of the clergy 
on the condition that she should change her religion. But for this Pimpette 
was not at all disposed, and he soon complained of the scarcity of her 
letters. She speedily consoled herself by other love adventures, and 
afterwards married an officer in the French army, a Baron de Winterfeld, 
who in 1736 came to live in Paris (rue Pldatriére). 

Voltaire met her again several times, and even helped her out of some 
money difficulties. He mentions her once more in his answer to his enemy 
La Beaumelle, who had violently attacked his ‘Siecle de Louis XIV.’ La 
Beaumelle had asserted that Cavalier, the head of the Cevennes insurgents, 
had been the rival of Voltaire, that they had both loved the daughter of 
Mme. Dunoyer, and that, ‘as might be expected, the hero had prevailed over 
the poet, and the gentle and agreeable physiognomy over the wild and 
wicked one.’ Voltaire contradicts this as wholly untrue, as he did not know 
Cavalier till the year 1726, in London, but he admits that Cavalier made the 
acquaintance of Olympe at the Hague, in 1708 (when he himself was still a 
schoolboy), and even proposed to her, and was refused. He was at that time 
colonel in a Dutch regiment, which was partly paid by England. Uffenbach, 
who knew Cavalier in London, in 1710, also mentions Olympes beauty, and 
confirms the account of her relations with Cavalier. It is a curious 
coincidence that two men distinguished in such very different ways, should 
both have been attached to this frivolous little coquette. 

Voltaire did not remain long with the procureur Alain, and he soon 
became entirely immersed in literature. His verses were often satirical, and 
more than once brought him into trouble. It is well known what a favorite 
he was with women, and how the great ladies of the time sought him. Thus 


in 1722, he made the acquaintance of a very beautiful widow, the Comtesse 
de Riipelmonde, who expressed the wish to see Belgium and Holland. 
Voltaire was at once ready to accompany her, all the more as he could then 
arrange in person the publication of his ‘Henriade’ at the Hague. They 
started together, and lodged for some time in an hotel at Brussels, where 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau was at that time staying. Voltaire visited him. At 
first they liked each other, but they parted mortal enemies. 

On the 7th of October 1722, Voltaire writes a very detailed letter from 
the Hague to the ‘Présidente de Berniéres’ about his adventures in Holland, 
from which we borrow the following flattering description of the Dutch : — 

Je partirai de la Haye lorsque les beaux jours fuiront. II n’y a rien de plus 
agréable que la Haye, quand le soleil daigne s’y montrer. On ne voit ici que 
des prairies, des canaux, des arbres verts; c’est un paradis terrestre depuis la 
Haye jusqu’a Amsterdam. J’ai vu avec respect cette ville, qui est le magasin 
de l’univers. Il y a plus de mille vaisseaux dans le port. De cing cent mille 
hommes qui habitent Amsterdam il n’y en a pas un d’oisif, pas un pauvre, 
pas un petit-maitre, pas un insolent. Nous rencontrames le pensionnaire a 
pied, sans laquais, an milieu de la populace. On ne voit la personne qui ait 
de cour a faire. On ne se met point en haie pour voir passer un prince. On ne 
connait que le travail et la modestie. Il y a a la Haye plus de magnificence et 
plus de société par le concours des ambassadeurs. J’y passe ma vie entre le 
travail et le plaisir, et je vis ainsi a la hollandaise et a la francaise. Nous 
avons ici un opéra détestable; mais, en revanche, je vois des ministres 
calvinistes, des Arminiens, des Sociniens, des rabbins, des Anabaptistes, qui 
parlent tous a merveille, et qui en vérité ont tous raison. 

Not much more is known of this stay of Voltaire in the Netherlands, and 
we soon see him reappear in the great world of Paris, while Mme. de 
Riipelmonde continued to live at Brussels. 

In 1726, he was obliged to go to England, under circumstances well 
calculated to inspire him with a bitter hatred against the French aristocracy. 
When dining at the house of the Duc de Sully, he happened to differ from 
some statement of the Chevalier do Rohan Chabot, who asked in a 
contemptuous tone, ‘Quel est donc ce jeune homme qui parle si haut?’ ‘M. 
le Chevalier,’ answered Voltaire, ‘c’est un homme qui ne traine pas un 
grand nom, mais qui honore celui qu’il porte;’ or, according to another 
version, ‘C’est un homme qui est le premier de sa race, commo vous étes le 
dernier de la vortre.” Rohan, whose life was very open to censure, got up in 


a passion and left the house. A few days later, while Voltaire was again 
dining with the Duc de Sully, ho was called from the table, and on coming 
down-stairs was seized by two lackeys, and beaten with sticks in the 
presence of Rohan, who was looking on in a carriage, and who is said to 
have cried out, ‘Frappez bien fort; mais ménagez la téte, parce qu’il peut 
encore en sortir quelque chose do bon plus tard.’ Voltaire informed his host 
of this affront, but the latter, though an old friend, refused to take his part, 
for which he was punished by the erasure of the name of his grandfather, 
the great Sully, from the ‘Henriade,’ which was about this time published 
under the name of the ‘Ligne.’ Voltaire was obliged to do himself justice; he 
challenged Rohan, but was immediately arrested by lettre de cachet, and 
carried to the Bastille on the 17th April 1726, and only released on 
promising to go to England. 

During his stay in London, he occupied himself mainly with 
mathematics, and made himself familiar with the philosophy of Newton, of 
which he made a more special study afterwards at the Leyden University. 
He remained three years in London, then returned to Paris, made several 
journeys, and we find him settled at Leyden in 1736, under the assumed 
name of Revol, which he dropped when he found the pseudonym was 
useless. In a letter to the crown prince of Prussia (afterwards Frederick the 
Great), with whom he had that year entered into an active correspondence, 
he says that he is in a town where two simple citizens, Boerhaave and ‘s 
Gravesande attract from four to five hundred strangers. He further mentions 
that he is busy arranging an edition of all his works at Amsterdam, and 
offers his services to Frederick, begging him to address the answer to 
Messrs. Servan et d’ Arti, at Amsterdam. 

Frederick, who had visited Holland several times, answered in a few 
days: ‘Je m’intéresserai toujours vivement a ce qui vous regarde; et la 
Hollande, pays qui ne m’a jamais déplu, me deviendra une terre sacrée 
puisqu’elle vous contient.’ 

Voltaire was then very busy writing a work on the philosophy of 
Newton, and received great assistance from the learned ‘s Gravesande. 
Boerhaave, also, was useful to him in an illness: ‘J’ai été trés-malade,’ he 
writes to Thieriot on the 17th January 1737; ‘je suis venu a Leyde, consulter 
le docteur Boerhaave sur ma santé, et ‘s Gravesande sur la philosophie de 
Newton.’ This contradicts the story that Boerhaave refused to attend 
Voltaire on the ground ‘that he would not assist any one who denied his 


Saviour.’ In the same letter he adds that he goes from time to time to 
Amsterdam to his publisher Ledet: ‘Il ma forcé de loger chez lui, quand je 
viens a Amsterdam voir comment va la philosophie Newtonienne. II s’est 
avisé de prendre pour enseigne la téte de votre ami Voltaire. La modestie 
qu’il faut avoir, défend a ma sincérité de vous dire |’excés de considération 
qu’on a ici pour moi.’ To the Marquis d’ Argens he sends, a few days later, a 
piece about Dutch manners, called ‘L’Epitre du fils d’un bourgmestre sur la 
politesse Hollandaise,’ intended to have been published in the ‘Lettres 
Juives’ of D’Argens. This, however, did not happen, and unfortunately it is 
now lost. 

Voltaire left Holland for Paris at the end of February 1737, and was soon 
again settled at the Chateau de Cirey, with his friend the Marquis du 
Chatelet. From there he wrote a remarkable letter to Professor ‘s 
Gravesande. J.-B. Rousseau had spread the calumny that Voltaire, being 
driven from France, had gone to the university of Leyden to preach atheism, 
and had even had a public discussion with ‘s Gravesande on the existence 
of God. ‘s Gravesande had contradicted this in a Dutch newspaper, but 
Voltaire now complains that the refutation had not penetrated into France, 
and that the report had reached the highest quarters, and was seriously 
injuring him. He begs ‘s Gravesande to address himself to the Cardinal de 
Fleury, but the professor, while strenuously denying the truth of the report, 
excused himself from taking this step, on the ground that owing to his 
retired life, his name was not sufficiently known in France to have any 
influence; in fact, that he could not suppose people to know that there was 
at Leyden a man ‘whose name began with an apostrophe.’ Voltaire 
forwarded this letter to the Duc de Richelieu, who showed it to Cardinal de 
Fleury, and the minister De Maurepas, and it appears to have answered its 
purpose. 

In 1739 Voltaire resolved to visit the Netherlands, with his friend Mme. 
du Chatelet, principally because her presence was required at Brussels for a 
lawsuit between her and the Comte de Honsbroek, about an inheritance left 
her by her uncle, the Marquis de Trichateau. At Brussels they were received 
with open arms, and Voltaire and his friend soon became the favorite guests 
of the D’Arembergs and Chimays. The journey to Holland was given up for 
the present, and they remained some time at Brussels. Prince Frederick of 
Prussia had about that time written a remarkable book, ‘L’ Anti-Machiavel,’ 
and had submitted the manuscript to the judgment of Voltaire in January 


1740. The latter occupied himself at once with the publication of the book, 
with which he was greatly pleased. He promised to look over it carefully, 
write a preface, and, at the prince’s request, not to mention the author’s 
name. The correspondence about the publication with the Dutch bookseller 
Van Duren began the 1st of June 1740, and, according as the manuscript 
was revised by Voltaire, it was sent from Brussels to the publisher and 
printed. In the mean time King Frederick William had died the 31st of May 
1740, and Frederick the Second mounted the throne at the age of twenty- 
eight. He remained the same friendly correspondent with Voltaire, but 
wished now that the ‘Anti-Machiavel’ should not be published. Van Duren, 
however, who had had no difficulty in guessing from Voltaire who the 
unknown writer was, and who in consequence expected large profits, was 
determined not to stop the publication, and Voltaire accordingly thought it 
necessary to go in person to the Hague, where he arrived on the 17th of 
June 1740. On the 20th of the same month he tells Frederick of his 
experiences among the Dutch — 


Un peuple libre et mercenaire 
Végétant dans ce coin de terre, 

Et vivant toujours en bateau, 

Vend aux voyageurs |’air et l’eau, 
Quoique tous deux n’y valent guere. 
La, plus d’un fripon de libraire 
Debite ce qu’il n’entend pas, 
Comme fait un précheur en chaire, 
Vend de |’esprit de tous états, 

Et fait passer en Germanie 

Une cargaison de romans 

Et d’insipides sentiments 

Que toujours la France a fournie. 


‘That scoundrel of a Jean van Duren,’ as Voltaire called him, refused, 
and apparently with good reason, to return the manuscript, which was 
already half printed, as he now wanted to publish the book to pay its 
expenses. 

What follows gives no favorable idea of Voltaire’s honesty and morality 
in the means he chose to obtain an object — 


En effet [he writes] je suis venu a temps; le scélérat avait déja refusé de 
rendre une page du manuscrit. Je |’?envoyai chercher, je le sondai, je le 
tournai de tous les sens; il me fit entendre que, maitre du manuscrit, il ne 
s’en dessaisirait jamais pour quelque avantage que ce pit étre, qu’il avait 
commencé |’impression, qu’il la finirait. Quand je vis que j’avais a faire a 
un Hollandais qui abusait de la liberté de son pays, et a un libraire qui 
poussait a l’excés son droit de persécuter les auteurs, ne pouvant ici confier 
mon secret a personne, ni implorer le secours de |’autorité, je me souvins 
que Votre Majesté dit, dans un des chapitres de ‘L’ Anti-Machiavel,’ qu’ il 
est permis d’employer quelque honnéte finesse en fait de négociation. Je dis 
done a Jean van Duren que je ne venais que pour corriger quelques pages du 
manuscrit. “Trés-volontiers, monsieur,’ me dit-il, ‘Si vous voulez venir chez 
moi, je vous le confierai généreusement, feuille a feuille; vous corrigerez ce 
qu’il vous plaira, enfermé dans ma chambre, en présence de ma famille et 
de mes garcons. ‘ J’acceptai son offre cordiale; j’allai chez lui et je corrigeai 
en effet quelques feuilles qu’il reprenait 4a mesure, et qu’il lisait pour voir si 
je ne le trompais point. Lui ayant inspiré par la un peu moms de défiance, je 
suis retourné aujourd’hui dans la méme prison ow il m’a enfermé de méme, 
et ayant obtenu six chapitres a la fois pour les confronter, je les ai raturés de 
facon, et j’ai écrit dans les interlignes de si horribles galimatias et des cog- 
a-l’dne si ridicules, que cela ne ressemble plus a un ouvrage. Cela s’appelle 
faire sauter son vaisseau en |’air pour n’étre point pris par l’ennemi. J’ étais 
au désespoir de sacrifier un si bel ouvrage; mais enfin j’obéissais au roi que 
j’idolatre, et je vous réponds que j’y allais de bon coeur. Qui est étonné a 
présent, et confondu? C’est mon vilain. J’espére demain faire avec lui un 
marché honnéte et le forcer a me rendre le tout, manuscrit et imprimé, et je 
continuerai a rendre compte a Votre Majesté. 

A few days later Voltaire writes that with the help of lawyers he is 
negotiating with Van Duren, and he adds that either the work must be 
entirely suppressed, or else it must appear in a form worthy of its author, 
and Frederick replied that the book was not yet worthy of being published, 
and that it had to be thoroughly recast. 

In the mean time Van Duren, who had had all the illegible sentences 
restored by a French corrector, La Martiniére, continued printing, and 
Frederick reluctantly submits to this publication, and says: ‘Faites donc 
rouler la presse puisqu’il le faut, pour punir la scélératesse d’un misérable. 
Rayez, changez, corrigez et remplacez tous les endroits qu’il vous plaira. Je 


m’en remets a votre discernement.’ He was, however, not much pleased 
with the book afterwards, and complained that it was too much Voltaire’s 
work. 

During his three weeks’ stay at the Hague, Voltaire made attempts, in the 
name of Frederick, to persuade the Leyden professors ‘s Gravesande and 
Musschenbroek to enter the Prussian service, promising them great 
consideration and large emoluments. Neither could be persuaded to leave 
their country, which is all the more creditable to them, as Voltaire, to the 
surprise of most people, had at once succeeded with the French savant 
Maupertuis, the great friend of ‘s Gravesande. Besides these transactions 
Voltaire mixed much with politicians at the Hague, and he writes to 
Frederick that he had heard secret rumors of his coming. 

J’ai de plus entendu dire que ce voyage pourrait étre utile aux intéréts de 
Votre Majesté. Tout ce que je sais c’est que si votre humanité vient ici, elle 
gagnera les coeurs tout Hollandais qu’ils sont. Votre Majesté a ici de grands 
partisans. 

Voltaire returned to Brussels on the 9th of August, and remained until he 
went to Cleves on the 11th of September 1740, where Frederick met him for 
the first time, and begged him to take charge of a new edition of the ‘Anti- 
Machiavel’ at the Hague. He was very reluctant to return to Holland, as 
appears from a letter which he wrote on the 18th of September to his friend 
Maupertuis. 

Quand nous partinies tous deux de Cléves, et que vous prites a droite et 
moi a gauche, je crus étre au jugement dernier ot le bon Dieu sépare ses 
élus des damnés. Divus Fredericus vous dit, ‘Asseyez-vous a ma droite dans 
le paradis de Berlin,’ et a moi, ‘Allez, maudit, en Hollande.’ Je suis dans cet 
enfer flegmatique, loin du feu divin qui anime les Frédéric, les Maupertuis, 
les Algarotti. Pour Dieu, faites-moi la charité de quelques étincelles dans les 
eaux croupissantes ou je suis morfondu. 

This was written in a moment of bad temper, such as Voltaire frequently 
indulged in. There are sufficient proofs to show that he had no real dislike 
to Holland. 

Voltaire superintended the new edition at the publisher Paupie’s, and had 
to carry on a lawsuit against Van Duren, who maintained that by the laws of 
Holland the bookseller who brought the book out first, acquired an 
exclusive right to sell it. 


On the 7th October, Voltaire wrote to the king of Prussia,’ J’attends que 
j’aie bien mis les choses en train pour quitter le champ de bataille, et m’en 
retourner aupres de mon autre monarque a Bruxelles.’ This was Madame du 
Chatelet, who was still occupied with her lawsuit, and for whom Voltaire 
had asked Frederick’s aid. Frederick had answered, ‘Si je puis, je ferai 
marcher la tortue de Breda,’ meaning William IV., Prince of Orange, who 
then lived chiefly at Breda and at Leeuwarden. 

Je suis en attendant [the letter goes on to say] dans votre palais ou M. de 
Raesfeld [the ambassador] m’a donné on appartement sous le bon plaisir de 
Votre Majesté. Votre palais de la Haye est l’?embléme des grandeurs 
humaines. 


Sur des planchés pourris, sous des toits délabrés 
Sont des appartements dignes de notre maitre; 
Mais malheur aux lambris dorés 

Qui n’ont ni porte ni fenétre! 

Je vois dans un grenier les armures antiques, 
Les rondaches et les brassards 

Et les charniéres des cuissarts, 

Que portaient aux combats vos aieux héroiques. 
Leurs sabres tout rouillés sont rangés dans ces lieux, 
Et les bois vermoulus de leurs lances gothiques, 
Sur la terre couchés, sont en poudre comme eux. 


Il y a aussi des livres que les rats seuls ont lu depuis cinquante ans, et qui 
sont converts des plus larges toiles d’araignées de |’Europe, de peur que les 
profanes n’en approchent. 

Si les pénates de ce palais pouvaient parler, ils vous diraient sans doute: 


Se peut-il que ce roi, que tout le monde admire, 
Nous abandonne pour jamais, 

Et qu’il néglige son palais 

Quand il rétablit son empire? 


The building then used for the Prussian embassy at the Hague was 
known as the ‘Oude Hof’ or Old Court, and is now the palace of the king of 
the Netherlands. Built by William Goudt, receveur-général of Holland, it 


passed after his death into different hands, and was at length bought by the 
States of Holland, in 1595, for the abode of Louise de Coligny, the widow 
of William the Silent, who lived there till her death. It was then purchased 
by her son Frederick Henry, who considerably enlarged and restored it. His 
widow, Amalia van Solms, remained in the same building till her death. At 
the death, in 1702, of Prince William III king of England, great disputes 
arose about his inheritance, specially between his cousin Johan Willem 
Friso, stadtholder of Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe, whom William had 
appointed his heir, and Frederick I., king of Prussia, who based his claims 
on the will of his grandfather, Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange. When 
these disputes were settled, the king acquired several possessions in the 
Netherlands, among others the house at Hondsholredijk, and the old court in 
the Noordeinde. The widow of Prince William IV. of Orange, Princess Anna 
of England, bought in 1754 all this property — with the exception of 
Meurs, Lingen, and Montfoort — ., besides 5,-back from the great 
Frederick for 700,000 . for-000 furniture. 

In consequence of a pressing invitation from the king, Voltaire left the 
Hague in the beginning of November for Berlin, where he arrived on the 
12th or 13th, but we find him again at the Hague on the 27th December. 
Going from thence in a ship, probably by Antwerp to Brussels, he was 
delayed by ice and an adverse wind for twelve days on the Zeeland rivers. 
He dates a letter to Frederick, ‘Dans un vaisseau sur les cotes de la Zélande, 
ou j’enrage,’ 31st December 1740, and arrives on the 5th January at 
Madame du Chatelet’s at Brussels. The following years Voltaire spent 
chiefly at Brussels, though he made occasional excursions to Paris or to the 
Chateau de Cirey. 

The death of Cardinal de Fleury, in January 1743, made a great change in 
the court and politics of France. A desire grew up for a closer connection 
with Prussia, and in order to attain it the minister De Maurepas thought of 
taking advantage of Voltaire’s influence over his royal friend. A secret 
mission to Berlin was entrusted to Voltaire, who left Paris the 14th June 
1743, and went by Brussels to the Hague, where he remained till the end of 
August, and stopped again at the Old Court, of which he gives a description 
somewhat similar to the former, on 28th June 1743. 


Sous vos magnifiques lambris 
Trés-dorés autrefois, maintenant trés-pourris, 


Embléme et monument des grandeurs de ce monde, 
O mon maitre, je vous écris 

Navré d’une douleur profonde! 

Je suis dans votre Vieille Cour; 

Mais je veux une cour nouvelle, 

Une cour ow les arts ont fixé leur séjour, 

Une cour ou mon roi les suit et les appelle 

Et les protége tour a tour. 

Envoyez-moi Pégase et je pars des ce jour. 


J’attends donc a la Haye, chez M. de Podewills, les ordres de votre 
humanité et le forspan de Votre Majesté. 

Je suis ici chez votre digne et aimable ministre, gui est inconsolable, et 
qui ne dort ni ne mange parce que les Hollandais veulent a trop bon marché 
la terre d’un grand roi. Il faut pourtant, sire, s’accoutumer a voir les 
Hollandais aimer |’argent autant que je vous aime. 


Quand quitterai-je, hélas, cette humide province, 
Pour voir mon héros et mon prince? 


The negotiation mentioned in this letter probably refers to the sale of 
Frederick’s Dutch possessions, which was accomplished in January 1754. 
Count Podewills was the successor of M. de Raesfeld. Through the favor of 
the wife of one of the chief members of the State, with whom he was in 
love, he succeeded in obtaining copies of all the secret resolutions of their 
High Mightinesses, which Voltaire forwarded to France. 

Frederick answers on the 30th of July: 

Je vous envoie le passe-port pour des chevaux avec bien de 
l’empressement. Ce ne seront pas de Pégases, mais ils ameneront Apollon a 
Berlin, ou vous serez recu a bras ouverts. 

Voltaire mixed a great deal in society at the Hague, and had frequent 
intercourse, among others, with the celebrated poet William van Haren, a 
deputy of Friesland in the States-General. The latter, with his brother Onno 
Zwier, had put himself at the head of the party who wanted to force the 
government of the republic to assist Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary, with 
troops as well as with money. A large party, and especially those 
republicans who dreaded the appointment of a stadtholder, objected to this 


step, on the ground that it would inevitably lead to a war, not only with 
Prussia, but with France, and also to a revival of the stadtholdership, a 
prediction which was in fact verified in 1747. Van Haren, by his eloquent 
speeches, but especially by his poem, contributed largely to the resolution 
of their High Mightinesses to assist Austria with twenty thousand men, 
commanded by the infantry-general, William Maurice, Count of Nassau- 
Ouwerkerk. Voltaire learnt all the most secret particulars about the 
equipping and orders for the troops, and communicated them to the French 
minister of war, D’Argenson. He was perfectly satisfied with his life at the 
Hague, as he writes to Thieriot: ‘Je mene ici une vie délicieuse, dont les 
agrements ne sont combattus que par le regret que m’inspirent mes amis.’ 

To D’ Argenson he gives a more detailed description: — 

Il y a ici des hommes trés-estimables. La Haye est un séjour délicieux 
Pété, et la liberté y rend les hivers moins rudes. J’aime a voir les maitres de 
l’Etat simples citoyens. Il y a des partis, et il faut bien qu’il y en ait dans 
une république; mais |’esprit de parti n’6te rien a l’amour de la patrie, et je 
vois de grands hommes opposés a de grands hommes. 

Je suis bien aise, pour |’honneur de la poésie, que ce soit un poéte qui ait 
contribué ici a procurer des secours a la reine de Hongrie, et que la 
trompette de la guerre ait été la trés-humble servante de la lyre d’ Apollon. 
Je vois d’un autre coté, avec non moins d’admiration, un des principaux 
membres de |’Etat dont le systéme est tout pacifique marcher a pied sans 
domestiques, habiter une maison faite pour ces consuls romains qui fesaient 
cuire leurs légumes, dépenser a peine deux mille florins pour sa personne et 
en donner plus de vingt mille a des familles indigentes; ces grands exemples 
échappent a la plupart des voyageurs; mais, ne vaut-il pas mieux voir de 
telles curiosités que les processions de Rome, les récolets au Capitole et le 
miracle de Saint-Janvier? Des hommes de bien, des hommes de génie, voila 
mes miracles. Ce gouvernement-ci vous plairait infiniment, méme avec les 
defauts qui en sont inseparables. Il est tout municipal, et voila ce que vous 
aimez. Le Haye d’ailleurs est le pays des nouvelles et des livres; c’est 
proprement la ville des ambassadeurs; leur société est toujours trés-utile a 
qui veut s’instruire. On les voit tous en un jour. On sort, on rentre chez soi; 
chaque rue est une promenade; on peut se montrer, se retirer tant qu’on 
veut. C’est Fontainebleau, et point de cour a faire. 

Voltaire’s praises of Van Haren are genuine, and are confirmed by his 
later letters and by the following poem: — 


STANCE A M. VAN HAREN, 
DEPUTE DES ETATS-GENERAUX, 1743. 


Demosthéne au conseil, et Pindare au Parnasse, 
L’auguste vérité marche devant tes pas; 

Tyrtée a dans ton sein repandu son audace, 

Et tu tiens sa trompette, organe des combats. 


Je ne puis t’imiter, mais j’aime ton courage 

Né pour la liberté, tu penses en héros: 

Mais qui naquit sujet ne doit penser qu’en sage, 
Et vivre obscurement, s’il veut vivre en repos. 


Notre esprit est conforme aux lieux qui |’ ont vu naitre; 
A Rome on est esclave, a Londres citoyen. 

La grandeur d’un Batave est de vivre sans maitre; 

Et mon premier devoir est de servir le mien. 


Voltaire’s friends warned him that it would have been safer for a 
Frenchman to make the last lines, if not the whole verse, somewhat less 
pointed. In consequence of a remonstrance from the Marquis de Fénelon, 
then ambassador at the Hague, he replaced the two middle lines of the last 
stanza, by the following: — 


Tout état a ses moeurs et tout homme a son lien, 
Ta gloire, ta vertu, est de vivre sans maitre; 


and put the word ‘chérir’ instead of ‘servir,’ in the last line. A Dutchman 
also had sent Voltaire a number of observations, which the latter answered 
shortly on the margin, adding: ‘Style Hollandais: cent paroles pour une.’ 

To M. Thieriot Voltaire writes soon after, on the 16th of August: — 

Ne vous meprenez plus sur le nom d’un homme qui sera immortel dans 
ce pays-ci. Ce n’est point van Hyden, c’est van Haren qu’il s’appelle. Il lui 
est arrivé la méme chose qu’a Homeére; on gagnait sa vie a reciter ses vers 
aux portes des temples et des villes; la multitude court aprés lui quand il va 
a Amsterdam. On l’a gravé avec cette belle inscription: ‘Que canit ipse 
fecit.’ Vous ne sauriez croire combien cette fadaise [the above stanzas] par 
laquelle j’ai repondu a ses politesses et a ses amities, m’a concilié ici les 


esprits. On en a imprimé plus de vingt traductions. II n’est rien tel que |’a 
propos. 

Voltaire’s praises of Van Haren seem to have given rise to a wish on the 
part of France to buy his services; at least, Voltaire writes to the French 
minister for foreign affairs: — 

A l’egard de M. van Haren, il faut le regarder comme un homme 
incorruptible, mais il parait aimer la gloire et les ambassades. II voulait aller 
en Turquie; c’est de la que j’ai pris occasion de lui representer qu’il 
trouverait plus d’amis et d’approbateurs a Paris qu’a Constantinople. Cette 
idée a paru le flatter. On pourrait en faire usage, en cas que les yeux des 
Hollandais commengassent a s’ouvrir sur la ridicule injustice d’attaquer la 
France, sous prétexte d’un secours qu’ils out refusé a la reine de Hongrie 
quand elle en avait besoin, et qu’ils lui donnent quand elle peut s’en passer. 
En ce cas, van Haren pouvant avec honneur employer a la conciliation les 
talents qu’il a consacrés a la discorde, l’espérance d’étre nommeé 
ambassadeur en France, malgré |’usage qui l’en exclut, comme Frison, 
pourrait le flatter et le determiner a servir la cause de la justice et de la 
raison. 

The reason why Van Haren, whose money matters were in great 
confusion, wished to go to Constantinople, was that it was then the only 
place where an ambassador could make a large fortune in a short time; but 
he went neither to Constantinople nor to Paris. He was sent in 1748 as 
ambassador to Brussels, where he died in 1768. 

Voltaire left the Hague on the 22nd August 1743, for Berlin, and he does 
not seem to have kept up any correspondence with Van Haren, or indeed 
with any other Dutchman, if we except some purely scientific letters to ‘s 
Gravesande. He visited the Hague once more in October 1745, but the war 
soon afterwards broke out, and as far as we have been able to ascertain, he 
never again made a stay there. One more edition of all his works appeared 
at Amsterdam in 1764. We know that Voltaire stayed, in 1713, at the French 
Embassy, Boschkant, and in 1740 and 1743 at the Old Court in the 
Noordeinde, but of the place of his residence during his earlier visits to the 
Hague, in 1722, 1736, and 1737, little or nothing is known, except that he 
once stayed with Mr. Pailleret, wine-merchant in the Hoogstraat, whose 
wife spent a great deal of money on her dress. Pailleret asked him for a few 
lines of remembrance at parting, and Voltaire wrote down the following: — 

Que Pailleret aime sa femme, je n’en doute, 


Puisque pour |’habiller il a fait trois banque-routes. 

It will probably always remain a riddle whether or not Voltaire, on 
leaving Holland, pronounced the famous words, ‘Adieu canaux, canards, 
canaille.” Some attribute them to Boileau, others to a French banished 
general, who suffered much from the gout in Holland, and was extremely 
glad to return to France. It scarcely agrees with the enthusiasm Voltaire was 
accustomed to express for the character, manners, and customs of the 
Dutch, but it must not be forgotten that he was very versatile and 
impressionable by nature, and that he left Holland after a violent quarrel 
with Dutch booksellers. 
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Quai Voltaire, Paris — the western portion of the Quai Malaquais. In 1791, the wharf became known 
as the Quai Voltaire in homage to the writer who died in 1778 in the home of Charles, marquis de 
Villette. 
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NOTE. 


The edition to which the references are made in the following pages is that 
published by Baudouin in 1826, in seventy-five volumes. This edition is to 
be distinguished from that known as the first Baudouin edition, published 
1824-34, in ninety-seven volumes. The extent of the difference between 
them, which is entirely in favour of the more voluminous form, may be seen 
in M. Quérard’s Bibliographie Voltairienne (). The large number of 
complete and elaborate editions of Voltaire’s works, which were undertaken 
and executed in the years between the overthrow of the Empire and the 
overthrow of the Monarchy in 1830, is one of the most striking facts in the 
history of books. 
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CHAPTER I. PRELIMINARY. 


When the right sense of historical proportion is more fully developed in 
men’s minds, the name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of the great 
decisive movements in the European advance, like the Revival of Learning, 
or the Reformation. The existence, character, and career of this 
extraordinary person constituted in themselves a new and prodigious era. 
The peculiarities of his individual genius changed the mind and spiritual 
conformation of France, and in a less degree of the whole of the West, with 
as far-spreading and invincible an effect as if the work had been wholly 
done, as it was actually aided, by the sweep of deep-lying collective forces. 
A new type of belief, and of its shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the 
impression of his character and work into the intelligence and feeling of his 
own and the following times. We may think of Voltairism in France 
somewhat as we think of Catholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. It 
was one of the cardinal liberations of the growing race, one of the emphatic 
manifestations of some portion of the minds of men, which an immediately 
foregoing system and creed had either ignored or outraged. 

Christianity originally and generically at once awoke and satisfied a 
spiritual craving for a higher, purer, less torn and fragmentary being, than is 
permitted to sons of men on the troubled and corrupt earth. It disclosed to 
them a gracious, benevolent, and all-powerful being, who would one day 
redress all wrongs and recompense all pain, and who asked no more from 
them meanwhile than that they should prove their love of him whom they 
had not seen, by love of their brothers whom they had seen. Its great glory 
was to have raised the moral dignity and self-respect of the many to a level 
which had hitherto been reached only by a few. Calvin, again, like some 
stern and austere step-son of the Christian God, jealous of the divine 
benignity and abused open-handedness of his father’s house, with word of 
merciless power set free all those souls that were more anxious to look the 
tremendous facts of necessity and evil and punishment full in the face, than 
to reconcile them with any theory of the infinite mercy and loving-kindness 
of a supreme creator. Men who had been enervated or helplessly perplexed 
by a creed that had sunk into ignoble optimism and self-indulgence, became 
conscious of new fibre in their moral structure, when they realised life as a 
long wrestling with unseen and invincible forces of grace, election, and 


fore-destiny, the agencies of a being whose ways and dealings, whose 
contradictory attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness, it was 
not for man, who is a worm and the son of a worm, to reconcile with the 
puny logic of human words, or the shallow consistency of human ideas. 
Catholicism was a movement of mysticism, and so in darker regions was 
the Calvinism which in so many important societies displaced it. Each did 
much to raise the measure of worth and purify the spiritual self-respect of 
mankind, and each also discouraged and depressed the liberal play of 
intelligence, the cheerful energizing of reason, the bright and many-sided 
workings of fancy and imagination. Human nature, happily for us, ever 
presses against this system or that, and forces ways of escape for itself into 
freedom and light. The scientific reason urgently seeks instruments and a 
voice; the creative imagination unconsciously takes form to itself in 
manifold ways, of all of which the emotions can give good account to the 
understanding. Hence the glorious suffusion of light which the ardent desire 
of men brought over the face of Europe in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. Before Luther and Calvin in their separate ways brought into 
splendid prominence their new ideas of moral order, more than two 
generations of men had almost ceased to care whether there be any moral 
order or not, and had plunged with the delight of enchantment among ideas 
of grace and beauty, whose forms were old on the earth, but which were full 
of seemingly inexhaustible novelty and freshness to men, who had once 
begun to receive and to understand all the ever-living gifts of Grecian art 
and architecture and letters. If the Reformation, the great revival of northern 
Europe, was the enfranchisement of the individual from bondage to a 
collective religious tradition that had lost its virtue, the Renaissance, the 
earlier revival of southern Europe, was the admission to participate in the 
noblest collective tradition of free intellect which the achievements of the 
race could then hand down. 

Voltairism may stand for the name of the Renaissance of the eighteenth 
century, for that name takes in all the serious haltings and shortcomings of 
this strange movement, as well as all its terrible fire, swiftness, sincerity, 
and strength. The rays from Voltaire’s burning and far-shining spirit no 
sooner struck upon the genius of the time, seated dark and dead like the 
black stone of Memnon’s statue, than the clang of the breaking chord was 
heard through Europe, and men awoke in new day and more spacious air. 
The sentimentalist has proclaimed him a mere mocker. To the critic of the 


schools, ever ready with compendious label, he is the revolutionary 
destructive. To each alike of the countless orthodox sects his name is the 
symbol for the prevailing of the gates of hell. Erudition figures him as 
Shallow and a trifler; culture condemns him for pushing his hatred of 
spiritual falsehood much too seriously; Christian charity feels constrained to 
unmask a demon from the depths of the pit. The plain men of the earth, who 
are apt to measure the merits of a philosopher by the strength of his 
sympathy with existing sources of comfort, would generally approve the 
saying of Dr. Johnson, that he would sooner sign a sentence for Rousseau’s 
transportation than that of any felon who had gone from the Old Bailey 
these many years, and that the difference between him and Voltaire was so 
slight, that ‘it would be difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 
them.’ Those of all schools and professions who have the temperament 
which mistakes strong expression for strong judgment, and violent phrase 
for grounded conviction, have been stimulated by antipathy against Voltaire 
to a degree that in any of them with latent turns for humour must now and 
then have even stirred a kind of reacting sympathy. The rank vocabulary of 
malice and hate, that noisome fringe of the history of opinion, has received 
many of its most fulminant terms from critics of Voltaire, along with some 
from Voltaire himself, who unwisely did not always refuse to follow an 
adversary’s bad example. 

Yet Voltaire was the very eye of eighteenth-century illumination. It was 
he who conveyed to his generation in a multitude of forms the 
consciousness at once of the power and the rights of human intelligence. 
Another might well have said of him what he magnanimously said of his 
famous contemporary, Montesquieu, that humanity had lost its title-deeds, 
and he had recovered them. The fourscore volumes which he wrote are the 
monument, as they were in some sort the instrument, of a new renascence. 
They are the fruit and representation of a spirit of encyclopedic curiosity 
and productiveness. Hardly a page of all these countless leaves is common 
form. Hardly a sentence is there which did not come forth alive from 
Voltaire’s own mind, or which was said because some one else had said it 
before. His works as much as those of any man that ever lived and thought 
are truly his own. It is not given, we all know, even to the most original and 
daring of leaders to be without precursors, and Voltaire’s march was 
prepared for him before he was born, as it is for all mortals. Yet he 
impressed on all he said, on good words and bad alike, a marked 


autochthonic quality, as of the self-raised spontaneous products of some 
miraculous soil, from which prodigies and portents spring. Many of his 
ideas were in the air, and did not belong to him peculiarly; but so strangely 
rapid and perfect was his assimilation of them, so vigorous and minutely 
penetrative was the quality of his understanding, so firm and independent 
his initiative, that even these were instantly stamped with the express image 
of his personality. In a word, Voltaire’s work from first to last was alert with 
unquenchable life. Some of it, much of it, has ceased to be alive for us now 
in all that belongs to its deeper significance, yet we recognise that none of it 
was ever the dreary still-birth of a mind of hearsays. There is no mechanical 
transmission of untested bits of current coin. In the realm of mere letters, 
Voltaire is one of the little band of great monarchs, and in style he remains 
of the supreme potentates. But literary variety and perfection, however 
admirable, like all purely literary qualities, are a fragile and secondary good 
which the world is very willing to let die, where it has not been truly 
begotten and engendered of living forces. 

Voltaire was a stupendous power, not only because his expression was 
incomparably lucid, or even because his sight was exquisitely keen and 
clear, but because he saw many new things, after which the spirits of others 
were unconsciously groping and dumbly yearning. Nor was this all. 
Fontenelle was both brilliant and far-sighted, but he was cold, and one of 
those who love ease and a safe hearth, and carefully shun the din, turmoil, 
and danger, of the great battle. Voltaire was ever in the front and centre of 
the fight. His life was not a mere chapter in a history of literature. He never 
counted truth a treasure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. He made it a 
perpetual war-cry and emblazoned it on a banner that was many a time rent, 
but was never out of the field. 

This is the temper which, when the times are auspicious, and the fortunes 
of the fight do not hurry the combatant to dungeon or stake, raises him into 
a force instead of leaving him the empty shadow of a literary name. There is 
something in our nature which leads men to listen coolly to the most eager 
hints and pregnant innuendoes of scepticism, on the lips of teachers who 
still in their own persons keep adroitly away from the fiery darts of the 
officially orthodox. The same something, perhaps a moral relish for 
veritable proofs of honesty, perhaps a quality of animal temperament, drives 
men to grasp even a crudity with fervour, when they see it wielded like a 
battle-axe against spiritual oppression. A man is always so much more than 


his words, as we feel every day of our lives; what he says has its momentum 
indefinitely multiplied, or reduced to nullity, by the impression that the 
hearer for good reasons or bad happens to have formed of the spirit and 
moral size of the speaker. There are things enough to be said of Voltaire’s 
moral size, and no attempt is made in these pages to dissemble in how much 
he was condemnable. It is at least certain that he hated tyranny, that he 
refused to lay up his hatred privily in his heart, and insisted on giving his 
abhorrence a voice, and tempering for his just rage a fine sword, very fatal 
to those who laid burdens too hard to be borne upon the conscience and life 
of men. Voltaire’s contemporaries felt this. They were stirred to the quick 
by the sight and sound and thorough directness of those ringing blows. The 
strange and sinister method of assault upon religion which we of a later day 
watch with wondering eyes, and which consists in wearing the shield and 
device of a faith, and industriously shouting the cry of a church, the more 
effectually to reduce the faith to a vague futility, and its outward ordering to 
a piece of ingeniously reticulated pretence; this method of attack might 
make even the champions of prevailing beliefs long for the shrewd thrusts, 
the flashing scorn, the relentless fire, the downright grapples, with which 
the hated Voltaire pushed on his work of ‘crushing the Infamous.’ If he was 
bitter, he was still direct. If he was often a mocker in form, he was always 
serious in meaning and laborious in matter. If he was unflinching against 
theology, he always paid religion respect enough to treat it as the most 
important of all subjects. The contest was real, and not our present 
pantomimic stage-play, in which muffled phantoms of debate are made to 
gesticulate inexpressible things in portentously significant silence. The 
battle was demoralized by its virulence. True; but is this worse than to have 
it demoralized by cowardice of heart and understanding, when each 
controversial man-at-arms is eager to have it thought that he wears the 
colours of the other side, when the theologian would fain pass for 
rationalist, and the free-thinker for a person with his own orthodoxies if you 
only knew them, and when philosophic candour and intelligence are 
supposed to have hit their final climax in the doctrine that everything is 
both true and false at the same time? 

A man like Montaigne, as has been said, could slumber tranquilly on the 
pillow of doubt, content to live his life, leaving many questions open. Such 
men’s meditations, when composed in the genial literary form proper to 
them, are naturally the delight of people with whom the world goes fairly 


well materially, who have sensibility enough to be aware that there are 
unseen lands of knowledge and truth beyond the present, and destinies 
beyond their own; but whose sensibility is not intense and ardent enough to 
make wholly unendurable to them unscrutinizing acquiescence in half- 
thoughts and faint guesses, and pale unshapen embryos of social sympathy. 
There are conjunctures when this mingling of apprehension and ease, of 
aspiration and content, of timorous adventure and reflective indolence, is 
the natural mood of even high natures. The great tides of circumstance 
swell so tardily, that whole generations that might have produced their share 
of skilful and intrepid mariners, wait in vain for the full flood on which the 
race is borne to new shores. 

Nor assuredly is it well for men that every age should mark either a 
revolution, or the slow inward agitation that prepares the revolution, or that 
doubters and destroyers should divide between them all admiration and 
gratitude and sympathy. The violent activity of a century of great change 
may end in a victory, but it is always a sacrifice. The victory may more than 
recompense its cost. The sacrifice may repay itself a thousand-fold. It does 
not always repay itself, as the too neglected list of good causes lost, and 
noble effort wasted, so abundantly shows. Nor in any case is sacrifice ever 
an end. Faith and order and steady strong movement are the conditions 
which everything wise is directed to perfect and consolidate. But for this 
process of perfection we need first the meditative, doubting, critical type, 
and next, the dogmatic destroyer. ‘In counsel it is good to see dangers,’ 
Bacon said; ‘and in execution not to see them, except they be very great,’ 
There are, as history instructs us, eras of counsel and eras of execution; the 
hour when those do best who walk most warily, feeling with patience and 
Sagacity and painstaking for the new ways, and then the hour of march and 
stout-hearted engagement. 

Voltaire, if he adroitly or sagely preserved his buckler, felt that the day 
was come to throw away the scabbard; that it was time to trust firmly to the 
free understanding of men for guidance in the voyage after truth, and to the 
instincts of uncorrupted benevolence in men for the upholding of social 
justice. His was one of the robust and incisive constitutions, to which doubt 
figures as a _ sickness, and where intellectual apprehension is an 
impossibility. The old-fashioned nomenclature puts him down among 
sceptics, because those who had the official right to affix these labels could 
think of no more contemptuous name, and could not suppose the most 


audacious soul capable of advancing even under the leadership of Satan 
himself beyond a stray doubt or so. He had perhaps as little of the sceptic in 
his constitution as Bossuet or Butler, and was much less capable of 
becoming one than De Maistre or Paley. This was a prime secret of his 
power, for the mere critic and propounder of unanswered doubts never leads 
more than a handful of men after him. Voltaire boldly put the great question, 
and he boldly answered it. He asked whether the sacred records were 
historically true, the Christian doctrine divinely inspired and spiritually 
exhaustive, and the Christian church a holy and beneficent organization. He 
answered these questions for himself and for others beyond possibility of 
misconception. The records were saturated with fable and absurdity, the 
doctrine imperfect at its best, and a dark and tyrannical superstition at its 
worst, and the church was the arch-curse and infamy. Say what we will of 
these answers, they were free from any taint of scepticism. Our lofty new 
idea of rational freedom as freedom from conviction, and of emancipation 
of understanding as emancipation from the duty of settling whether 
important propositions are true or false, had not dawned on Voltaire. 

He had just as little part or lot in the complaisant spirit of the man of the 
world, who from the depths of his mediocrity and ease presumes to 
promulgate the law of progress, and as dictator to fix its speed. Who does 
not know this temper of the man of the world, that worst enemy of the 
world? His inexhaustible patience of abuses that only torment others; his 
apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not be so precisely true as one 
might wish, and institutions that are not altogether so useful as some might 
think possible; his cordiality towards progress and improvement in a 
general way, and his coldness or antipathy to each progressive proposal in 
particular; his pygmy hope that life will one day become somewhat better, 
punily shivering by the side of his gigantic conviction that it might well be 
infinitely worse. To Voltaire, far different from this, an irrational prejudice 
was not the object of a polite coldness, but a real evil to be combated and 
overthrown at every hazard. Cruelty was not to him as a disagreeable dream 
of the imagination, from thought of which he could save himself by 
arousing to sense of his own comfort, but a vivid flame burning into his 
thoughts and destroying peace. Wrong-doing and injustice were not simple 
words on his lips; they went as knives to the heart; he suffered with the 
victim, and consumed with an active rage against the oppressor. 


Nor was the coarse cruelty of the inquisitor or the politician, who 
wrought iniquity by aid of the arm of flesh, the only kind of injury to the 
world which stirred his passion. He had imagination enough and 
intelligence enough to perceive that they are the most pestilent of all the 
enemies of mankind, the sombre hierarchs of misology, who take away the 
keys of knowledge, thrusting truth down to the second place, and 
discrowning sovereign reason to be the serving drudge of superstition or 
social usage. The system which threw obstacles into the way of publishing 
an exposition of Newton’s discoveries and ideas was as mischievous and 
hateful to him, as the darker bigotry which broke Calas on the wheel 
because he was a Protestant. To check the energetic discovery and wide 
propagation of scientific truth, he rightly held to be at least as destructive in 
the long run to the common weal, as the unjust extermination of human life; 
for it is the possession of ever more and more truth that makes life ever 
better worth having and better worth preserving. And must we not admit 
that he was right, and that no age nor school of men nor individual has ever 
been mortally afraid, as every good man is afraid, of inflicting any wrong 
on his fellow, and has not also been afraid of extinguishing a single ray 
from the great sun of knowledge? 

It is well enough to say that in unscientific ages, like the twelfth century 
for instance, the burner of books and the tormentor of those who wrote 
them, did not feel either that he was doing an injustice to man or a mischief 
to truth. It is hard to deny that St. Bernard was a good man, nor is it needful 
that we should deny it; for good motives, owing to our great blindness and 
slow enlightenment, have made grievous havoc in the world. But the 
conception of justice towards heretics did not exist, any more than it existed 
in the mind of a low type of white man towards a black man, or than the 
conception of pity exists in the mind of a sportsman towards his prey. These 
were ages of social cruelty, as they were ages of intellectual repression. The 
debt of each to his neighbour was as little felt, as the debt of all to the 
common faculties and intelligence. Men owed nothing to man, but 
everything to the gods. All the social feeling and intellectual effort and 
human energizing which had made the high idea of God possible and real, 
seemed to have expended themselves in a creation which instantly 
swallowed them up and obliterated their recollection. The intelligence 
which by its active straining upwards to the light had opened the way for 
the one God, became itself forthwith identified with the chief of the devils. 


He who used his reason was the child of this demon. Where it is a duty to 
worship the sun, it is pretty sure to be a crime to examine the laws of heat. 
The times when such was the universal idea of the rights of the 
understanding, were also the times when human life was cheapest, and the 
tiny bowl of a man’s happiness was spilt upon the ground with least 
compunction. 

The companionship between these two ideas of disrespect for the rights 
of man, and disrespect for reason or the highest distinction of man, has been 
an inseparable companionship. The converse is unhappily only true with a 
modification, for there have been too many men with an honourable respect 
for a demonstration and a proper hospitality towards a probability, who look 
on the rights of man, without disrespect indeed, but also without fervour. To 
Voltaire reason and humanity were but a single word, and love of truth and 
passion for justice but one emotion. None of the famous men who have 
fought that they themselves might think freely and speak truly, have ever 
seen more clearly that the fundamental aim of the contest was that others 
might live happily. Who has not been touched by that admirable word of 
his, of the three years in which he laboured without remission for justice to 
the widow and descendants of Calas: ‘During that time not a smile escaped 
me without my reproaching myself for it, as for a crime.’ Or by his sincere 
avowal that of all the words of enthusiasm and admiration which were so 
prodigally bestowed upon him on the occasion of his last famous visit to 
Paris in 1778, none went to his heart like that of a woman of the people, 
who in reply to one asking the name of him whom the crowd followed, 
gave answer, ‘Do you not know that he is the preserver of the Calas?’ 

The same kind of feeling, though manifested in ways of much less 
unequivocal nobleness, was at the bottom of his many efforts to make 
himself of consequence in important political business. We know how many 
contemptuous sarcasms have been inspired by his anxiety at various times 
to perform diplomatic feats of intervention between the French government 
and Frederick the Second. In 1742, after his visit to the Prussian king at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he is supposed to have hinted to Cardinal Fleury that to 
have written epic and drama does not disqualify a man for serving his king 
and country on the busy fields of affairs. The following year, after Fleury’s 
death, when French fortunes in the war of the Austrian succession were 
near their lowest, Voltaire’s own idea that he might be useful from his 
intimacy with Frederick, seems to have been shared by Amelot, the 


secretary of state, and at all events he aspired to do some sort of active, if 
radically futile, diplomatic work. In later times when the tide had turned, 
and Frederick’s star was clouded over with disaster, we again find Voltaire 
the eager intermediary with Choiseul, pleasantly comparing himself to the 
mouse of the fable, busily striving to free the lion from the meshes of the 
hunter’s net. 

The man of letters, usually unable to conceive loftier services to 
mankind or more attractive aims to persons of capacity than the 
composition of books, has treated these pretensions of Voltaire with a 
supercilious kind of censure, which teaches us nothing about Voltaire, while 
it implies a particularly shallow idea alike of the position of the mere 
literary life in the scale of things, and of the conditions under which the best 
literary work is done. To have really contributed in the humblest degree, for 
instance, to a peace between Prussia and her enemies in 1759, would have 
been an immeasurably greater performance for mankind than any given 
book which Voltaire could have written. And, what is still better worth 
observing, Voltaire’s books would not have been the powers they were, but 
for this constant desire of his to come into the closest contact with the 
practical affairs of the world. He who has never left the life of a recluse, 
drawing an income from the funds and living in a remote garden, 
constructing past, present, and future, out of his own consciousness, is not 
qualified either to lead mankind safely, or to think on the course of human 
affairs correctly. Every page of Voltaire has the bracing air of the life of the 
world in it, and the instinct which led him to seek the society of the 
conspicuous actors on the great scene was essentially a right one. The book- 
writer takes good advantage of his opportunity to assure men expressly or 
by implication that he is their true king, and that the sacred bard is a 
mightier man than his hero. Voltaire knew better. Though himself perhaps 
the most puissant man of letters that ever lived, he rated literature as it 
ought to be rated below action, not because written speech is less of a force, 
but because the speculation and criticism of the literature that substantially 
influences the world, make far less demand than the actual conduct of great 
affairs on qualities which are not rare in detail, but are amazingly rare in 
combination, — on temper, foresight, solidity, daring, — on strength, in a 
word, strength of intelligence and strength of character. Gibbon rightly 
amended his phrase, when he described Boethius not as stooping, but rather 
as rising, from his life of placid meditation to an active share in the imperial 


business. That he held this sound opinion is quite as plausible an 
explanation of Voltaire’s anxiety to know persons of station and importance, 
as the current theory that he was of sycophantic nature. Why, he asks, are 
the ancient historians so full of light? ‘It is because the writer had to do with 
public business; it is because he could be magistrate, priest, soldier; and 
because if he could not rise to the highest functions of the state, he had at 
least to make himself worthy of them. I admit,’ he concludes, ‘that we must 
not expect such an advantage with us, for our own constitution happens to 
be against it;’ but he was deeply sensible what an advantage it was that they 
thus lost. 

In short, on all sides, whatever men do and think was real and alive to 
Voltaire. Whatever had the quality of interesting any imaginable 
temperament, had the quality of interesting him. There was no subject 
which any set of men have ever cared about, which, if he once had mention 
of it, Voltaire did not care about likewise. And it was just because he was so 
thoroughly alive himself, that he filled the whole era with life. The more 
closely one studies the various movements of that time, the more clear it 
becomes that, if he was not the original centre and first fountain of them all, 
at any rate he made many channels ready and gave the sign. He was the 
initial principle of fermentation throughout that vast commotion. We may 
deplore, if we think fit, as Erasmus deplored in the case of Luther, that the 
great change was not allowed to work itself out slowly, calmly, and without 
violence and disruption. These graceful regrets are powerless, and on the 
whole they are very enervating. Let us make our account with the actual, 
rather than seek excuses for self-indulgence in pensive preference of 
something that might have been. Practically in these great circles of affairs, 
what only might have been is as though it could not be; and to know this 
may well suffice for us. It is not in human power to choose the kind of men 
who rise from time to time to the supreme control of momentous changes. 
The force which decides this immensely important matter is as though it 
were chance. We cannot decisively pronounce any circumstance whatever 
an accident, yet history abounds with circumstances which in our present 
ignorance of the causes of things are as if they were accidents. 

In this respect history is neither better nor worse than the latest 
explanation of the origin and order of the world of organised matter. Here 
too we are landed in the final resort at what is neither more nor less than an 
accident. Natural selection, or the survival of the fittest in the universal 


struggle for existence, is now held by the most competent inquirers to be the 
principal method to which we owe the extinction, preservation, and 
distribution of organic forms on the earth. But the appearance both of the 
forms that conquer and of those that perish still remains a secret, and to 
science an accident and a secret are virtually and provisionally the same 
thing. In a word, there is an unknown element at the bottom of the varieties 
of creation, whether we agree to call that element a volition of a 
supematural being, or an undiscovered set of facts in embryology. So in 
history the Roman or Italo-Hellenic empire, rising when it did, was the 
salvation of the West, and yet the appearance at the moment when anarchy 
threatened rapidly to dissolve the Roman state, of a man with the power of 
conceiving the best design for the new structure, seems to partake as much 
of the nature of chance, as the non-appearance of men with similar vision 
and power in equally momentous crises, earlier and later. The rise of a great 
constructive chief like Charlemagne in the eighth century can hardly be 
enough to persuade us that the occasion invariably brings the leader whom 
its conditions require, when we remember that as concerns their demands 
the conditions of the end of the eighth century were not radically different 
from those of the beginning of the sixth, yet that in the earlier epoch there 
arose no successor to continue the work of Theodoric. We have only to 
examine the origin and fundamental circumstances of the types of 
civilisation which rule western communities and guide their advance, to 
discern in those original circumstances a something inscrutable, a certain 
element of what is as though it were fortuitous. No science can as yet tell us 
how such a variation from previously existing creatures as man had its 
origin; nor, any more than this, can history explain the law by which the 
most striking variations in intellectual and spiritual quality within the 
human order have had their origin. The appearance of the one as of the 
other is a fact which cannot be further resolved. It is hard to think in 
imagination of the globe as unpeopled by man, or peopled, as it may at 
some remote day come to be, by beings of capacity superior enough to 
extinguish man. It is hard also to think of the scene which western Europe 
and all the vast space which the light of western Europe irradiates, might 
have offered at this moment, if nature or the unknown forces had not 
produced a Luther, a Calvin, or a Voltaire. 

It was one of the happy chances of circumstance that there arose in 
France on the death of Lewis XIV. a man with all Voltaire’s peculiar gifts of 


intelligence, who added to them an incessant activity in their use, and who 
besides this enjoyed such length of days as to make his intellectual powers 
effective to the very fullest extent possible. This combination of physical 
and mental conditions so amazingly favourable to the spread of the 
Voltairean ideas, was a circumstance independent of the state of the 
surrounding atmosphere, and was what in the phraseology of prescientific 
times might well have been called providential. If Voltaire had seen all that 
he saw, and yet been indolent; or if he had been as clear-sighted and as 
active as he was, and yet had only lived fifty years, instead of eighty-four, 
Voltairism would never have struck root. As it was, with his genius, his 
industry, his longevity, and the conditions of the time being what they were, 
that far-spreading movement of destruction was inevitable. 

Once more, we cannot choose. Those whom temperament or culture has 
made the partisans of calm order, cannot attune progress to the stately and 
harmonious march which would best please them, and which they are 
perhaps right in thinking would lead with most security to the goal. 

Such a liberation of the human mind as Voltairism can only be effected 
by the movement of many spirits, and they are only the few who are moved 
by moderate, reflective, and scientific trains of argument. The many need an 
extreme type. They are struck by what is flashing and colossal, for they 
follow imagination and sympathy, and not the exactly disciplined 
intelligence. They know their own wants, and have dumb feeling of their 
own better aspirations. Their thoughts move in the obscurity of things quick 
but unborn, and by instinct they push upwards in whatever direction the 
darkness seems breaking. They are not critics nor analysts, but when the 
time is ripening they never fail to know the word of freedom and of truth, 
with whatever imperfections it may chance to be spoken. No prophet all 
false has ever yet caught the ear of a series of generations. No prophet all 
false has succeeded in separating a nation into two clear divisions. Voltaire 
has in effect for a century so divided the most emancipated of western 
nations. This is beyond the power of the mere mocker, who perishes like the 
flash of lightning; he does not abide as a centre of solar heat. 

There are more kinds of Voltaireans than one, but no one who has 
marched ever so short a way out of the great camp of old ideas is directly or 
indirectly out of the debt and out of the hand of the first liberator, however 
little willing he may be to recognise one or the other. Attention has been 
called by every writer on Voltaire to the immense number of the editions of 


his works, a number probably unparalleled in the case of any author within 
the same limits of time. Besides being one of the most voluminous book- 
writers, he is one of the cheapest. We can buy one of Voltaire’s books for a 
few half-pence, and the keepers of the cheap stalls in the cheap quarters of 
London and Paris will tell you that this is not from lack of demand, but the 
contrary. So clearly does that light bum for many even now, which 
scientifically speaking ought to be extinct, and for many indeed is long ago 
extinct and superseded. The reasons for this vitality are that Voltaire was 
himself thoroughly alive when he did his work, and that the movement 
which that work began is still unexhausted. 

How shall we attempt to characterise this movement? The historian of 
the Christian church usually opens his narrative with an account of the 
depravation of human nature and the corruption of society which preceded 
the new religion. The Reformation in like manner is only to be understood 
after we have perceived the enormous mass of superstition, injustice, and 
wilful ignorance, by which the theological idea had become so incrusted as 
to be wholly incompetent to guide society, because it was equally repugnant 
to the intellectual perceptions and the moral sense, the knowledge and the 
feelings, of the best and most active-minded persons of the time. The same 
sort of consideration explains and vindicates the enormous power of 
Voltaire. France had outgrown the system that had brought her through the 
middle ages. The further development of her national life was fatally 
hindered by the tight bonds of an old order, which clung with the hardy 
tenacity of a thriving parasite, diverting from the roots all their sustenance, 
eating into the tissue, and feeding on the juices of the living tree. The 
picture has often been painted, and we need not try to paint it once more in 
detail here. The whole power and ordering of the nation were with the 
sworn and chartered foes of light, who had every interest that a desire to 
cling to authority and wealth can give, in keeping the understanding subject. 

And, what was more important, there had been no sign made in the 
nation itself of a consciousness of the immense realms of knowledge that 
lay immediately in front of it, and still less of any desire or intention to win 
lasting possession of them. That intellectual curiosity which was so soon to 
produce such amazing fruits was as yet unstirred. An era of extraordinary 
activity had just come to a close, and the creative and artistic genius of 
France had risen to the highest mark it attained until the opening of our own 
century. The grand age of Lewis XIV. had been an age of magnificent 


literature and unsurpassed eloquence. But, in spite of the potent seed which 
Descartes had sown, it had been the age of authority, protection, and 
patronage. Consequently all those subjects for which there was no 
patronage, that is to say the subjects which could add nothing to the 
splendour and dignity of the church and the pageantry of the court, were 
virtually repressed. This ought not to blind us to the real loftiness and 
magnanimity of the best or earlier part of the age of Lewis XIV. It has been 
said that the best title of Lewis XIV. to the recollection of posterity is the 
protection he extended to Moliére; and one reason why this was so 
meritorious is that Moliére’s work had a markedly critical character, in 
reference both to the devout and to the courtier. The fact of this, 
undoubtedly the most durable work of that time, containing critical quality, 
is not of importance in reference to the generally fixed or positive aspect of 
the age. For Moliére is only critical by accident. There is nothing 
organically negative about him, and his plays are the pure dramatic 
presentation of a peculiar civilisation. He is no more a destructive agency 
because he drew hypocrites and coxcombs, than Bossuet was destructive or 
critical because he inveighed against sin and the excess of human vainglory. 
The epoch was one of entire loyalty to itself and its ideas. Voltaire himself 
perceived and admired these traits to the full. The greatest of all 
overthrowers, he always understood that it is towards such ages as these, the 
too short ages of conviction and self-sufficience, that our endeavour works. 
We fight that others may enjoy; and many generations struggle and debate, 
that one generation may hold something for proven. 

The glories of the age of Lewis XIV. were the climax of a set of ideas 
that instantly afterwards lost alike their grace, their usefulness, and the 
firmness of their hold on the intelligence of men. A dignified and venerable 
hierarchy, an august and powerful monarch, a court of gay and luxurious 
nobles, all lost their grace, because the eyes of men were suddenly caught 
and appalled by the awful phantom, which was yet so real, of a perishing 
nation. Turn from Bossuet’s orations to Boisguillebert’s Détail de la 
France; from the pulpit rhetorician’s courtly reminders that even majesty 
must die, to Vauban’s pity for the misery of the common people; from 
Corneille and Racine to La Bruyére’s picture of ‘certain wild animals, male 
and female, scattered over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, 
bound to the earth that they dig and work with unconquerable pertinacity; 
they have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise on their feet, they 


show a human face, and, in fact, are men.’ The contrast had existed for 
generations. The material misery caused by the wars of the great Lewis 
deepened the dark side, and the lustre of genius consecrated to the 
glorification of traditional authority and the order of the hour heightened the 
brightness of the bright side, until the old contrast was suddenly seen by a 
few startled eyes, and the new and deepest problem, destined to strain our 
civilisation to a degree that not many have even now conceived, came 
slowly into pale outline. 

There is no reason to think that Voltaire ever saw this gaunt and 
tremendous spectacle. Rousseau was its first voice. Since him the 
reorganisation of the relations of men has never faded from the sight either 
of statesmen or philosophers, with vision keen enough to admit to their eyes 
even what they dreaded and execrated in their hearts. Voltaire’s task was 
different and preparatory. It was to make popular the genius and authority of 
reason. The foundations of the social fabric were in such a condition that 
the touch of reason was fatal to the whole structure, which instantly began 
to crumble. Authority and use oppose a steadfast and invincible resistance 
to reason, so long as the institutions which they protect are of fair 
practicable service to a society. But after the death of Lewis XIV., not only 
the grace and pomp, but also the social utility of spiritual and political 
absolutism passed obviously away. Spiritual absolutism was unable to 
maintain even a decent semblance of unity and theological order. Political 
absolutism by its material costliness, its augmenting tendency to repress the 
application of individual energy and thought to public concerns, and its 
pursuit of a policy in Europe which was futile and essentially meaningless 
as to its ends, and disastrous and incapable in its choice of means, was 
rapidly exhausting the resources of national well-being and viciously 
severing the very tap-root of national life. To bring reason into an 
atmosphere so charged, was, as the old figure goes, to admit air to the 
chamber of the mummy. And reason was exactly what Voltaire brought; too 
narrow, if we will, too contentious, too derisive, too unmitigatedly 
reasonable, but still reason. And who shall measure the consequence of this 
difference in the history of two great nations; that in France absolutism in 
church and state fell before the sinewy genius of stark reason, while in 
England it fell before a respect for social convenience, protesting against 
monopolies, benevolences, ship-money? That in France speculation had 
penetrated over the whole field of social inquiry, before a single step had 


been taken towards application, while in England social principles were 
applied, before they received any kind of speculative vindication? That in 
France the first effective enemy of the principles of despotism was Voltaire, 
poet, philosopher, historian, critic; in England, a band of homely squires? 

Traditional authority, it is true, had been partially and fatally undermined 
in France before the time of Voltaire, by one of the most daring of thinkers, 
and one of the most acute and sceptical of scholars, as well as by writers so 
acutely careless as Montaigne, and apologists so dangerously rational as 
Pascal, who gave a rank and consistency to doubt even in showing that its 
seas were black and shoreless. Descartes’s Discourse on Method had been 
published in 1637, and Bayle’s Thoughts on the Comet, first of the series of 
critical onslaughts on prejudice and authority in matters of belief, had been 
published in 1682. The metaphysician and the critic had each pressed 
forward on the path of examination, and had each insisted on finding 
grounds for belief, or else showing the absence of such grounds with a fatal 
distinctness that made belief impossible. Descartes was constructive, and 
was bent on reconciling the acceptance of a certain set of ideas as to the 
relations between man and the universe, and as to the mode and 
composition of the universe, with the logical reason. Bayle, whose 
antecedents and environment were Protestant, was careless to replace, but 
careful to have evidence for whatever was allowed to remain. No parallel 
nor hint of equality is here intended between the rare genius of Descartes 
and the relatively lower quality of Bayle. The one, however high a place we 
may give to the regeneration of thought effected by Bacon in England, or to 
that wrought by the brilliant group of physical experimentalists in Italy, still 
marks a new epoch in the development of the human mind, for he had 
decisively separated knowledge from theology, and _ systematically 
constituted science. The other has a place only in the history of criticism. 
But, although in widely different ways, and with vast difference in 
intellectual stature, they both had touched the prevailing notions of French 
society with a fatal breath. 

The blast that finally dispersed and destroyed them came not from 
Descartes and Bayle, but directly from Voltaire and indirectly from 
England. In the seventeenth century the surrounding conditions were not 
ripe. Social needs had not begun to press. The organs of authority were still 
too vigorous, and performed their functions with something more than the 
mechanical half-heartedness of the next century. Long familiarity with 


sceptical ideas as enemies must go before their reception as friends and 
deliverers. They have perhaps never gained an effective hold in any 
community, until they have found allies in the hostile camp of official 
orthodoxy, and so long as that orthodoxy was able to afford them a vigorous 
social resistance. Voltaire’s universal talents made one of the most powerful 
instruments for conveying these bold and inquisitive notions among many 
sorts and conditions of men, including both the multitude of common 
readers and playgoers in the towns, and the narrower multitude of nobles 
and sovereigns. More than this, the brilliance and variety of his gifts 
attracted, stimulated, and directed the majority of the men of letters of his 
time, and imparted to them a measure of his own singular skill in conveying 
the principles of rationalistic thought. 

The effect of all this was to turn a vast number of personages who were 
officially inimical to free criticism, to be at heart abettors and fellow- 
conspirators in the great plot. That fact, combined with the independent 
causes of the incompetency of the holders of authority to deal with the 
crying social necessities of the time, left the walls of the citadel undermined 
and undefended, and a few of the sacred birds that were still found faithful 
cackled to no purpose. It has often been said that in the early times of 
Christianity its influence gave all that was truest and brightest in colour to 
the compositions of those who were least or not at all affected by its dogma. 
It is more certain that Voltaire by the extraordinary force of his personality 
gave a peculiar tone and life even to those who adhered most staunchly to 
the ancient ordering. The champions of authority were driven to defend 
their cause by the unusual weapons of rationality; and if Voltaire had never 
written, authority would never, for instance, have found such a soldier on 
her side as that most able and eminent of reactionaries, Joseph de Maistre. 
In reply to the favourite assertion of the apologists of Catholicism, that 
whatever good side its assailants may present is the product of the very 
teaching which they repudiate, one can only say that there would be at least 
as much justice in maintaining that the marked improvement which took 
place in the character and aims of the priesthood between the Regency and 
the Revolution, was an obligation unconsciously incurred to those just and 
liberal ideas which Voltaire had helped so powerfully to spread. De Maistre 
compares Reason putting away Revelation to a child who should beat its 
nurse. The same figure would serve just as well to describe the 
thanklessness of Belief to the Disbelief which has purged and exalted it. 


One of the most striking features of the revolution wrought by Voltaire is 
that it was the one great revolt in history which contained no element of 
asceticism, and achieved all its victories without resort to an instrument so 
potent, inflexible, and easy, but so gravely dangerous. Such revolts are 
always reactions against surrounding corruption and darkness. They are the 
energetic protests of the purer capacities and aspirations of human nature; 
and as is the inevitable consequence of vehement action of this sort, they 
seem for a while to insist on nothing less than the extirpation of those 
antagonistic parts which are seen to have brought life into such debasement. 
With this stern anger and resolve in their hearts, men have no mind to 
refine, explain, or moderate, and they are forced by one of the strangest 
instincts of our constitution into some system of mortification, which may 
seem to clear the soul of the taint of surrounding grossness. In such exalted 
mood, there is no refuge but in withdrawal from the common life into 
recesses of private conscience, and in severest purification of all desires. 
There are not many types of good men even in the least ascetic or least 
reactionary epochs, to whom this mood, and its passion for simplicity, self- 
applied rigour, minute discipline, firm regulation, and veritable continence 
of life, do not now and again recur, in the midst of days that march normally 
on a more spacious and expansive theory. 

There was, however, no tinge of ascetic principle in Voltairism. Pascal 
had remarked that relaxed opinions are naturally so pleasing to men, that it 
is wonderful they should ever be displeasing. To which Voltaire had thus 
retorted: ‘On the contrary, does not experience prove that influence over 
men’s minds is only gained by offering them the difficult, nay the 
impossible, to perform or believe? Offer only things that are reasonable, and 
all the world will answer, We knew as much as that. But enjoin things that 
are hard, impracticable; paint the deity as ever armed with the thunder; 
make blood run before the altars; and you will win the multitude’s ear, and 
everybody will say of you, He must be right, or he would not so boldly 
proclaim things so marvellous.’ Voltaire’s ascendency sprung from no 
appeal to those parts of human nature in which ascetic practice has its 
foundation. On the contrary, full exercise and play for every part was the 
key of all his teaching, direct and indirect. He had not Greek serenity and 
composure of spirit, but he had Greek exultation in every known form of 
intellectual activity, and this audacious curiosity he made general. 


Let us remember that Voltairism was primarily and directly altogether an 
intellectual movement, for this reason, that it was primarily and directly a 
reaction against the subordination of the intellectual to the moral side of 
men, carried to an excess that was at length fraught with fatal mischief. Are 
our opinions true, provably answering to the facts of the case, consistent 
with one another; is our intelligence radiant with genuine light and 
knowledge; and are we bent more than all else on testing and improving and 
diffusing this knowledge and the instruments for acquiring it? The system to 
which this was the powerful counter-formula, even in its least dark shapes, 
always reserved a large class of most important facts from the searching 
glare of that scrutiny which Voltairism taught men to direct upon every 
proposition that was presented to them. 

For many centuries truth had been conceived as of the nature of a Real 
Universal, of which men had full possession by the revelation of a supreme 
divinity. All truth was organically one; and the relations of men to 
something supernatural, their relations to one another, the relations of 
outward matter, were all comprehended in a single synthesis, within which, 
and subject to which, all intellectual movement proceeded. An advancing 
spirit of inquiry dissolved this synthesis; and the philosophers, as 
distinguished from the steadfast and single students of science, ceasing to 
take it for granted as an indisputable starting-point that truth was an assured 
possession, went off on two different lines. Men of one cast of mind fell 
into doubt whether truth was a reality after all, and the discovery of it 
accessible to mankind. Thinkers of a different cast accepted this doctrine of 
the impotence of the human understanding to discover knowledge and 
prove truth, but they proceeded to the retrograde inference that therefore the 
ancient tradition of knowledge actually contains that approved truth, which 
had just been pronounced unattainable. This oblique mode of regaining a 
position of which they had been by their own act dispossessed, was 
impossible for so keen and direct a spirit as Voltaire’s. However filled his 
mind may have been with the false notions of the Tribe, of the Market, and 
above all of the Cave, at all events it was more free than most, certainly 
than most of those subalterns of the schools, from the Idols of the Theatre, 
and from either kind of that twofold excess, ‘one sort of which too hastily 
constitutes sciences positive and hierarchic, while the other presents 
scepticism and the pursuit of a vague inquiry that has no limit.’ 


The consequence of this peculiarity, call it a destructive and blind 
narrowness, or Call it a wise and justly-measured openness of mind, as we 
may choose, has been that Voltaire has been condemned with unsparing 
severity by three of the most influential schools of modern opinion. Every 
one who has a system to defend is the enemy of the famous man who 
destroyed the reigning system of his day, with engines that seem to point 
with uncomfortable directness against all other systems. Every one who 
thinks that we have turned over the last leaf of the book of knowledge, 
whatever the inscription that he may find written upon it, naturally detests 
the whole spirit and impulse of one who felt all his life that he and his 
generation were the first band of men who had shaken off their chains, and 
ascended to the light of the sun and the contemplation of some portion of an 
inexhaustible universe of realities. Hence, the partisans of the Christian 
religion, in any of its forms, have dealt unrelenting contempt and hatred to 
the foe who did more than any one else to reduce their churches, once so 
majestically triumphant, to their present level, where they are forced under 
various guises and with much obsolete pretension to plead for the tolerance 
of rational men, on the comparatively modest ground of social fitness. Their 
hostility, we may agree, is not very astonishing, when we reflect on the 
provocation. 

Many of those, however, who have least hope of any future revival of the 
ancient creed, and who least regret its fall, are even less hostile to the 
Jesuits than they are to Voltaire. Comte, for example, who elaborated a 
doctrine with a corresponding system of life deduced from it, and the 
central principle of whose method of social action and movement is to 
destroy by replacing, has adjudged an emphatically secondary place to 
Voltaire’s claims on our good-will. Nor ought this seriously to surprise us, 
when we consider that Voltaire trusted to the individual to replace for 
himself, by the motion of his own faculties, the old collective tradition of 
action and belief; and that he showed himself too keenly alive to the curses 
of that empire of prejudice, authority, social fixity, which he devoted his life 
to overthrowing, to lend any help to the restoration of a similar reign with 
changed watchwords. He is perhaps the one great Frenchman who has 
known how to abide in patient contentment with an all but purely critical 
reserve, leaving reconstruction, its form, its modes, its epoch, for the fulness 
of time and maturity of effort to disclose. It has been the fatal quality of the 
genius of his countrymen, from Descartes down to Comte, to decline to rest 


on an uncompleted interpretation of experience, and to insist on a hasty 
supplement of unconcluded analysis by what is virtually an a priori 
synthesis. Voltaire deserves no special praise for this abstention from a 
premature reconstruction; for it probably was not so much the result of 
deliberate persuasion that we must wait on the time, as of an inability to 
conceive of need for a cultus and a firm ordering of our knowledge, as 
prime demands of human nature and essential conditions of stable progress. 
Whatever value we may set on this sage reserve, the fact that Voltaire had 
no scheme for replacing the scheme which he destroyed, accounts very 
amply for the disparagement of him by those who think almost any fabric of 
common and ordered belief better for men, than the seeming chaos of 
intricate and multitudinous growths which now overspread the field of 
European opinion. And does it not involve us in a defective conception of 
the way in which human progress accomplishes itself, to place in our 
calendar of benefactors, supposing us to compose a calendar, only those 
who have built up truth, to the exclusion of those who have with pain and 
labour helped to demolish impudent error? Has Jericho always fallen 
without the blasts from the seven trumpets? It is sufficiently demonstrated 
from history that false opinions vanish spontaneously, without a direct blow 
struck; that a system of belief, corroborated in the breasts of the multitude 
by all the authority of a long tradition, sanctified to the powerful few by 
dignity or emolument, entrenched with a strength that seems inexpugnable 
among the ordinances and institutions and unwritten uses of a great 
community, will straightway succumb from inherent want of life and 
courage? 

There is a third kind of opinion, that is as little merciful in its own way 
as either of the two others, and this is the scientific or cultured opinion. 
Objections from this region express themselves in many forms, some of 
them calm and suggestive, others a little empty and a little brutal. They all 
seem to come to something of this kind: that Voltaire’s assault on religion, 
being conducted without any smallest spark of the religious spirit, was 
therefore necessarily unjust to the object of his attack, and did the further 
mischief of engendering in all on whom his influence was poured out a 
bitterness and moral temerity which is the worst blight that can fall upon the 
character either of a man or a generation: that while truth is relative and 
conditional, and while belief is only to be understood by those who have 
calmly done justice to the history of its origin and growth, Voltaire 


carelessly, unphilosophically, and maliciously, handled what had once 
possessed a relative truth, as if it had always been absolutely false, and what 
had sprung from the views and aspirations of the best men, as if it had had 
its root in the base artifices of the worst: that what ought to have gone on, 
and would have gone on, as a process of soft autumnal dissolution, was 
converted by the infection of Voltaire into a stained scene of passion and 
battle: that assuming to possess and to furnish men with a broad criticism of 
life, he left out of life its deepest, holiest, and most exalting elements, as 
well as narrowed and depraved criticism, from its right rank as the high art 
of stating and collating ideas, down to an acrid trick of debate, a thing of 
proofs, arguments, and rancorous polemic. 

It is certain that there is much truth in this particular strain of objection 
to Voltaire’s power and his use of it, or else it would not have found 
mouthpieces, as it has done, among some of the finest spirits of the modern 
time. But it is the natural tendency of the hour rather to exaggerate what 
weight there really is in such criticism, which, though claiming to be the 
criticism of temperance and moderation and relativity, does not as a matter 
of fact escape the fatal law of excess and absoluteness even in its very 
moderation and relativity. In estimating an innovator’s method, all depends 
on the time and the enemy; and it may sometimes happen that the time is so 
out of joint and the enemy so strong, so unscrupulous, so imminently 
pernicious, as to leave no alternative between finally succumbing, and 
waging a war of deliverance for which coming generations have to bear the 
burdens in feuds and bitterness; between abridging somewhat of the 
richness and fulness of life, and allowing it all to be gradually choked up by 
dust and enwrapped in night. For let us not forget that what Catholicism 
was accomplishing in France in the first half of the eighteenth century, was 
really not anything less momentous than the slow strangling of French 
civilisation. Though Voltaire’s spirit may be little edifying to us, who after 
all partake of the freedom which he did so much to win, yet it is only just to 
remember what was the spirit of his foe, and that in so pestilent a presence a 
man of direct vision may well be eager to use such weapons as he finds to 
his hand. Let the scientific spirit move people to speak as it lists about 
Voltaire’s want of respect for things held sacred, for the good deeds of holy 
men, for the sentiment and faith of thousands of the most worthy among his 
fellows. Still there are times when it may be very questionable whether, in 
the region of belief, one with power and with fervid honesty ought to spare 


the abominable city of the plain, just because it happens to shelter five 
righteous. There are times when the inhumanity of a system stands out so 
red and foul, when the burden of its iniquity weighs so heavy, and the 
contagion of its hypocrisy is so laden with mortal plague, that no awe of 
dilettante condemnation nor minute scruple as to the historic or the relative 
can stay the hand of the man whose direct sight and moral energy have 
pierced the veil of use, and revealed the shrine of the infamous thing. The 
most noble of the holy men said long ago that ‘the servant of the Lord must 
not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves.’ The history of the churches is in 
one of its most conspicuous aspects the history of a prolonged outrage upon 
these words by arrogant and blasphemous persons, pretending to draw a 
sacred spirit from the very saint who uttered them. We may well deplore 
that Voltaire’s attack, and every other attack of the same sort, did not take 
the fair shape prescribed by the apostle to the servant of the Lord, of 
gentleness, patience, and the instruction of a sweet and firm example. But 
the partisans of the creed in whose name more human blood has been 
violently shed than in any other cause whatever, these, I say, can hardly find 
much ground of serious reproach in a few score epigrams. Voltaire had no 
calm breadth of wisdom. It may be so. There are moments which need not 
this calm breadth of wisdom, but a two-edged sword, and when the 
deliverers of mankind are they who ‘come to send fire on the earth.’ 


CHAPTER II. ENGLISH INFLUENCES. 


Voltairism may be said to have begun from the flight of its founder from 
Paris to London. This, to borrow a name from the most memorable instance 
of outward change marking inward revolution, was the decisive hegira, 
from which the philosophy of destruction in a formal shape may be held 
seriously to date. Voltaire landed in England in the middle of May, 1726. He 
was in the thirty-third year of his age, that earlier climacteric, when the men 
with vision first feel conscious of a past, and reflectively mark its shadow. It 
is then that they either press forward eagerly with new impulse in the way 
of their high calling, knowing the limitations of circumstance and hour, or 
else fainting draw back their hand from the plough, and ignobly leave to 
another or to none the accomplishment of the work. The narrowness of the 
cribbed deck that we are doomed to tread, amid the vast space of an eternal 
sea with fair shores dimly seen and never neared, oppresses the soul with a 
burden that sorely tries its strength, when the fixed limits first define 
themselves before it. Those are the strongest who do not tremble beneath 
this gray ghostly light, but make it the precursor of an industrious day. 

The past on which Voltaire had to look back was full of turmoil, 
contention, impatience, and restless production. Francois Marie Arouet was 
born in 1694, so feeble in constitution that, as in the case of Fontenelle, 
whose hundred years surpassed even Voltaire’s lengthy span, his life was 
long despaired of. His father was a notary of good repute for integrity and 
skill, and was entrusted with the management of their affairs by several of 
the highest families in France. His mother is supposed to have had some of 
the intellectual alertness which penetrated the character of her son, but she 
died when he was seven years old, and he remained alone with his father 
until 1704, when he was sent to school. His instructors at the College Louis- 
le-Grand were the Jesuits, whose wise devotion to intellectual education in 
the broadest sense that was then possible, is a partial set-off against their 
mischievous influence on morals and politics. The hardihood of the young 
Arouet’s temper broke out even from the first, and we need not inquire 
minutely what were the precise subjects of education of a child, whom his 
tutor took an early opportunity of pointing out as the future coryphaeus of 
deism in France. He used to say in after life that he had learnt nothing worth 
learning. A lad who could launch infidel epigrams at ‘his Jansenist of a 


brother,’ and declaim a poem in which so important a hero as Moses figures 
as an impostor, was of that originality of mental turn on whose freedom the 
inevitably mechanical instruction of the school cannot be expected to make 
any deep or decisive impression. The young of this independent humour 
begin their education where those of less energetic nerve hardly leave off, 
with character ready made. 

Between a youth of bold, vivacious, imaginative disposition, and a father 
of the temperament proper to a notary with many responsibilities, there 
could be no sympathy, and the two were not long in coming to open quarrel 
without terms. The son was taken out by his godfather, the abbé 
Chateauneuf, into that gay world which presently became the infamous 
world of the regency, where extraordinary sprightliness and facility in verse 
gained him welcome and patronage. We need waste no words on the 
corruption and intellectual trifling of the society into which Voltaire was 
thus launched. For shallowness and levity, concealed by literary artifice and 
play of frivolous wit which only makes the scene more dreary or detestable, 
it has never been surpassed. There was brightness in it, compared with the 
heavy brutality and things obscene of the court of Lewis XV., but after all 
we seem to see over the brightness a sort of foul glare, like the iridescence 
of putrefaction. Ninon de |’Enclos, a friend of his mother’s, was perhaps the 
one free and honest soul with whom the young Arouet had to do. Now 
extremely old, she still preserved both her wit and her fine probity of 
intellect. She had always kept her heart free of cant, from the time when she 
had ridiculed, as the Jansenists of love, the pedantical women and platonic 
gallants of the Hotel Rambouillet, down to her rejection of Madame de 
Maintenon’s offer of an invitation to the court, on condition of her joining 
the band of the devout. The veteran Aspasia, now over eighty, was struck by 
the brilliance and dazzling promise of the young versifier, and left him a 
legacy for the purchase of books. 

The rest of the society into which Voltaire was taken was saturated with 
a spirit of reaction against the austere bigotry of the court, and bad and 
miserable as such austerity is, the rebellion against it is always worse and 
more miserable still. The licence seems not to have been of the most joyous 
sort, as indeed licence protesting and defiant is not apt to be. The abbé 
Chaulieu, a versifier of sprightly fancy, grace, and natural ease, was the 
dissolute Anacreon of the people of quality who during the best part of the 
reign of Lewis XIV. had failed to sympathise with its nobility and 


stateliness, and during the worst part revolted against its gloom. Voltaire at 
twenty was his intimate and his professed disciple. To this intimacy we may 
perhaps trace that remarkable continuity of tradition between Voltaire and 
the grand age, which distinguishes him from the school of famous men who 
were called Voltaireans, and of whom the special mark was that they had 
absolutely broken with the whole past of French history and literature. 
Princes, dukes, and marquises were of Chaulieu’s band. The despair and 
fury of the elder Arouet at such companions and such follies reproduce once 
more a very old story in the records of youthful genius. Genius and fine 
friends reconcile no prudent notary to a son’s hatred for law and the desk. 
Orgies with the Duke of Sully, and rhyming bouts with Chaulieu, have sunk 
into small size for us, who know that they were but the mischievous and 
unbecoming prologue of a life of incessant and generous labour, but we 
may well believe that such enormities bulked big in the vision of the father, 
as portents of degradation and ruin. We have a glimpse of the son’s temper 
towards the profession to which his father had tried so hard to bind him, in 
the ironical definition, thrown out long afterwards, of an avocat as a man 
who, not having money enough to buy one of those brilliant offices on 
which the universe has its eyes fixed, studies for three years the laws of 
Theodosius and Justinian so as to know the custom of Paris, and who at 
length having got matriculated has the right of pleading for money, if he has 
a loud voice. The young Arouet did actually himself get matriculated and 
acquire this right, but his voice proved so loud that his pleadings were 
destined to fill wider courts than those of Paris. 

Arouet the elder persuaded Chateauneuf’s brother, who was a 
diplomatist, to take into his company the law-student who had made verse 
instead of studying the laws of Theodosius. So the youth went to the Hague. 
Here he straightway fell into new misadventure by conceiving an undying 
passion, that lasted several weeks, for a young countrywoman whom he 
found in Holland. Stolen interviews, letters, tears, and the other accustomed 
circumstances of a juvenile passion on which the gods frown, were all 
discovered. The ambassador sent the refractory boy back to his father, with 
full details and documents, with results on the relations of the pair that need 
not be described. 

In the autumn of 1715 Lewis XIV. died, and the Regent D’Orleans 
reigned in his stead. There presently appeared some pungent lines, entitled 
Les j’ai vu, in which the writer recounted a number of evil things which he 


had seen in the state — a thousand prisons crowded with brave citizens and 
faithful subjects, the people groaning under rigorous bondage, the 
magistrates harassing every town with ruinous taxes and unrighteous edicts; 
j’ai vu, c’est dire tout, le Jésuite adoré. The last line ran that all these ills the 
writer had seen, yet was but twenty years old. Voltaire was twenty-two, but 
the authorities knew him for a verse-writer of biting turn, so they treated the 
discrepancy of age as a piece of mere prosopopeeia, and laid him up in the 
Bastille (1716). As a matter of fact, he had no hand in the offence. Even 
amid these sombre shades, where he was kept for nearly a year, his spirit 
was blithe and its fire unquenchable. The custom of Paris and the Codes 
were as little handled as ever; and he divided his time between the study of 
the two great epics of Greece and Rome, and the preparation of what he 
designed to be the great epic of France. He also gave the finishing strokes to 
his tragedy of (Edipe, which was represented in the course of the following 
year with definite success, and was the opening of a brilliant dramatic 
career, that perhaps to a mortal of more ordinary mould might alone have 
sufficed for the glory of a life. 

The next six years he divided between a lively society, mostly of the 
great, the assiduous composition of new plays, and the completion of the 
Henriade. His fibre was gradually strengthening. By the end of this period, 
the recklessness of the boyish disciple of Chaulieu had wholly spent itself; 
and although Voltaire’s manner of life was assuredly not regular nor 
decorously ordered, now nor for many years to come, if measured by the 
rigid standard on which an improved society properly insists, yet it was 
always a life of vigorous industry and clear purposes. For a brief time his 
passion for the Maréchale de Villars broke the tenacity of his diligence, and 
he always looked back on this interruption of his work with the kind of 
remorse that might afflict a saint for a grave spiritual backsliding. He was 
often at the country seats of Sully, Villars, and elsewhere, throwing off 
thousands of trifling verses, arranging theatricals, enlivening festivals, and 
always corresponding indefatigably; for now and throughout his life his 
good sense and good will, his business-like quality and his liking for his 
friends, both united to raise him above the idle pretences and self- 
indulgence of those who neglect the chief instrument of social intercourse 
and friendly continuity. He preferred the country to the town. ‘I was born,’ 
he says to one, ‘to be a faun or creature of the woods; I am not made to live 
in a town.’ To another, ‘I fancy myself in hell, when I am in the accursed 


city of Paris.’ The only recommendation of the accursed city was that a 
solitude was attainable in it, as in other crowded spots, which enabled him 
to work better there than in the small and exacting throng of country- 
houses. ‘I fear Fontainebleau, Villars, and Sully, both for my health and for 
Henry IV; I should do no work, I should over-eat, and I should lose in 
pleasures and in complaisance to others an amount of precious time that I 
ought to be using for a necessary and creditable task.’ 

Yet there was even at this period much of that marvellous hurrying to 
and fro in France and out of it, which continued to mark the longer portion 
of Voltaire’s life, and fills it with such a busy air of turmoil and confusion, 
explaining many things, when we think of the stability of life and 
permanence of outward place of the next bright spirit that shone upon 
Europe. Goethe never saw London, Paris, nor Vienna, and made no journey 
save the famous visit to Italy, and the march at Valmy. Voltaire moved 
hither and thither over the face of Europe like the wind, and it is not until he 
has passed through half of his life that we can begin to think of his home. 
Every association that belongs to his name recalls tumult and haste and 
shrill contention with men and circumstance. We have, however, to 
remember that these constant movements were the price which Voltaire paid 
for the vigour and freedom of his speech, in days when the party of 
superstition possessed the ear of the temporal power, and resorted without 
Sparing to the most violent means of obliterating every hardy word and 
crushing every independent writer. The greater number of Voltaire’s 
ceaseless changes of place were flights from injustice, and the recollection 
of this may well soothe the disturbance of spirit of the most fastidious 
zealot for calm and orderly living. They were for the most part retreats 
before packs of wolves. 

In 1722 the elder Arouet died, to the last relentlessly set against a son, 
not any less stubborn than himself, and unfortunately a great deal more 
poetical. About the same time the name of Arouet falls away, and the poet is 
known henceforth by that ever famous symbol for so much, Voltaire; a 
name for which various explanations, none of them satisfactory, have been 
offered, the latest and perhaps the least improbable resolving it into a 
fanciful anagram. 

Industrious as he was, and eager as he was for rural delights and 
laborious solitude, Voltaire was still pre-eminently social. His letters 
disclose in him, who really possessed all arts, the art of one who knew how 


to be graciously respectful to the social superiors who took him for a 
companion, without forgetting what was due to his own respect for himself. 
We are all princes or poets, he exclaimed jubilantly on the occasion of one 
of those nights and suppers of the gods. Such gay-hearted freedom was not 
always well taken, and in time Voltaire’s eyes were opened to the terms on 
which he really stood. ‘Who is the young man who talks so loud?’ called 
out some Chevalier Rohan, at one of these sprightly gatherings at the house 
of the Duke of Sully. ‘My lord,’ the young man replied promptly, ‘he is one 
who does not carry about a great name, but wins respect for the name he 
has.’ A few days afterwards the high-spirited patrician magnanimously took 
an opportunity of having a caning inflicted by the hands of his lackeys on 
the poet who had thrown away this lesson upon him. Voltaire, who had at 
all events that substitute for true physical courage which springs up in an 
intensely irritable and susceptive temperament, forthwith applied himself to 
practise with the small-sword. He did his best to sting his enemy to fight, 
but the chevalier either feared the swordsman, or else despised an 
antagonist of the middle class; and by the influence of the Rohan family the 
poet once more found himself in the Bastille, then the house of correction at 
the disposal and for the use of the nobles, the court, and the clergy. Here for 
six months Voltaire, then only representing a very humble and unknown 
quantity in men’s minds, chafed and fretted. The pacific Fleury, as is the 
wont of the pacific when in power, cared less to punish the wrong-doer than 
to avoid disturbance, knowing that disturbance was most effectually 
avoided by not meddling with the person most able to resent. The multitude, 
however, when the day of reckoning came, remembered all these things, 
and the first act of their passion was to raze to the ground the fortress into 
which nearly every distinguished champion of the freedom of human 
intelligence among them had at one time or another been tyrannically 
thrown. 

On his release Voltaire was ordered to leave Paris. A clandestine visit to 
the city showed him that there was no hope of redress from authority, which 
was in the hands of men whose pride of rank prevented them from so much 
as even perceiving, much more from repairing, such grievance as a mere 
bourgeois could have: as if, to borrow Condorcet’s bitter phrase, a 
descendant of the conquering Franks, like De Rohan, could have lost the 
ancient right of life and death over a descendant of the Gauls. And this was 
no ironic taunt; for while Voltaire was in the Bastille, that astounding book 


of the Count of Boulainvilliers was in the press, in which it was shown that 
the feudal system is the master-work of the human mind, and that the 
advance of the royal authority and the increase of the liberties of the people 
were equally unjust usurpations of the rights of the conquering Franks. 

Voltaire was no patient victim of the practice which corresponded to this 
trim historic theory. In a tumult of just indignation he quitted France, and 
sought refuge with that stout and free people, who had by the execution of 
one king, the deposition of another, and the definite subjugation of the 
hierarchy, won a full liberty of thought and speech and person. A modern 
historian has drawn up a list of the men of mark who made the same 
invigorating pilgrimage. ‘During the two generations which elapsed 
between the death of Lewis XIV. and the outbreak of the Revolution, there 
was hardly a Frenchman of eminence who did not either visit England or 
learn English; while many of them did both.’ Among those who actually 
came to England and mixed in its society besides Voltaire, were Buffon, 
Brissot, Helvétius, Gournay, Jussieu, Lafayette, Montesquieu, Maupertuis, 
Morellet, Mirabeau, Roland and Madame Roland, Rousseau. We who live 
after Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Scott, have begun to forget the brilliant 
group of the Queen Anne men. They belong to a self-complacent time, and 
we to a time of doubt and unsatisfied aspiration, and the two spirits are 
unsympathetic. Yet they were assuredly a band, from Newton and Locke 
down to Pope, of whom, taking them for all the qualities which they united, 
in science, correct judgment, love of letters, and taste, England has as good 
reason to be proud as of any set of contemporary writers in her history. 

Up to this moment Voltaire had been a poet, and his mind had not moved 
beyond the region of poetic creation. He had beaten every one once and for 
all on the ground of light and graceful lyric verse, ‘a kind of poetry,’ says a 
French critic whose word in such a matter we can hardly refuse to take, ‘in 
which Voltaire is at once with us the only master and the only writer 
supportable, for he is the only one whom we can read.’ He had produced 
three tragedies. His epic was completed, though undergoing ceaseless 
labour of the file. Two lines in his first play had served to mark him for no 
friend to the hierophants: 


Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense; 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 


And the words of Araspe in the same play had breathed the full spirit of 
the future liberator: 


Ne nous fions qu’a nous; voyons tout par nos yeux: 
Ce sont la nos trépieds, nos oracles, nos dieux. 


Such expressions, however, were no more than the vague and casual 
word of the esprit fort, the friend of Chaulieu, and the rhymer of a dissolute 
circle, where religion only became tinged with doubt, because conduct had 
already become penetrated with licence. More important than such stray 
words was the Epistle to Uranie (1722), that truly masculine and terse 
protest against the popular creed, its mean and fatuous and contradictory 
idea of an omnipotent God, who gave us guilty hearts so as to have the right 
of punishing us, and planted in us a love of pleasure so as to torment us the 
more effectually by appalling ills that an eternal miracle prevents from ever 
ending; who drowned the fathers in the deluge and then died for the 
children; who exacts an account of their ignorance from a hundred peoples 
whom he has himself plunged helplessly into this ignorance: 


Je ne reconnais point a cette indigne image 
Le dieu que je dois adorer; 

Je croirais le déshonorer 

Par une telle insulte et par un tel hommage. 


Though called The For and Against, the poet hardly tries to maintain any 
proportion between the two sides of the argument. The verses were 
addressed to a lady in a state of uncertainty as to belief, of whom there were 
probably more among Voltaire’s friends of quality than he can have cared to 
cure or convert. Scepticism was at this time not much more than an 
interesting fashion. 

The dilettante believer is indeed not a strong spirit, but the weakest, and 
the facts of life were by this time far too serious for Voltaire, for that truth to 
have missed his keen-seeing eye. It is not hard to suppose that impatient 
weariness of the poor life that was lived around him, had as large a share as 
resentment of an injustice, in driving him to a land where men did not 
merely mouth idle words of making reason their oracle, their tripod, their 
god, but where they had actually systematised the rejection of Christianity, 
and had thrown themselves with grave faith on the disciplined intelligence 


and its lessons. Voltaire left a country where freedom of thinking was only 
an empty watchword, the name for a dissipated fashion. It was considered 
free-thinking if a man allowed himself to regard the existence of the Five 
Propositions in Jansenius’s book as a thing indifferent to the happiness of 
the human race. He found in England that it was a far-spreading reality, 
moulding not only the theological ideas, but the literature, manners, politics, 
and philosophy, of a great society. Voltaire left France a poet, he returned to 
it a sage. Before his flight, though we do not know to what extent he may 
have read such history as was then accessible, he had been actively 
productive only in the sphere of the imaginative faculties, and in criticism 
of the form and regulation proper to be imposed upon them. When he 
returned, while his poetic power had ripened, he had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of scientific reason, and, what was not any less important, he had 
become alive to the central truth of the social destination of all art and all 
knowledge. 

In a word, he was transformed from the penman into the captain and 
man-at-arms. ‘The example of England,’ says Condorcet, ‘showed him that 
truth is not made to remain a secret in the hands of a few philosophers, and 
a limited number of men of the world, instructed, or rather indoctrinated, by 
the philosophers; smiling with them at the errors of which the people are the 
victims, but at the same time making themselves the champions of these 
very errors, when their rank or position gives them a real or chimerical 
interest in them, and quite ready to permit the proscription, or even 
persecution, of their teachers, if they venture to say what in secret they 
themselves actually think. From the moment of his return, Voltaire felt 
himself called to destroy the prejudices of every kind, of which his country 
was the slave.’ 

It is not difficult to perceive the sorts of fact which would most strike the 
exile’s attention, though it would be rash to suppose that things struck him 
in exact proportion to their real weight and the depth of their importance, or 
that he detected the connection subsisting among them at their roots. 
Perhaps the first circumstance to press its unfamiliarity upon him was the 
social and political consequence of the men of letters in England, and the 
recognition given to the power of the pen. The patronage of men of genius 
in the reign of Anne and part of the reign of the first George had been 
profuse and splendid. The poet who had been thrown into prison for 
resenting a whipping from a nobleman’s lackeys, found himself in a land 


where Newton and Locke were rewarded with lucrative posts in the 
administration of the country, where Prior and Gay acted in important 
embassies, and where Addison was a Secretary of State. The author of 
(Edipe and the Henriade had to hang ignobly about in the crowd at 
Versailles at the marriage of Lewis XV. to gain a paltry pittance from the 
queen’s privy purse, while in England Hughes and Rowe and Ambrose 
Philips and Congreve were all enjoying amply endowed sinecures. The 
familiar intercourse between the ministers and the brilliant literary group of 
that age has been often painted. At the time of Voltaire’s exile it had just 
come to an end with the accession to supreme power of Walpole, who 
neither knew anything nor cared anything about the literature of his own 
time. But the usage was still new, and the men who had profited and given 
profit by it were alive, and were the central figures in the circles among 
which Voltaire was introduced by Bolingbroke. Newton died in 1727, and 
Voltaire saw his death mourned as a public calamity, and surrounded with a 
pomp and circumstance in the eye of the country that could not have been 
surpassed if he had been, not a geometer, but a king who was the benefactor 
of his people. The author of Gulliver’s Travels was still a dignitary in the 
state church, and there was still a large association of outward power and 
dignity with literary merit. 

In so far as we consider literature to be one of the purely decorative arts, 
there can be no harm in this patronage of its most successful, that is its most 
pleasing, professors by the political minister; but the more closely literature 
approaches to being an organ of serious things, a truly spiritual power, the 
more danger there is likely to be in making it a path to temporal station or 
emolument. The practical instinct, which on some of its sides seems like a 
miraculously implanted substitute for scientific intelligence in English 
politics, has led us almost too far in preserving this important separation of 
the new church from the functions and rewards of the state. The misfortunes 
of France since the Revolution have been due to no one circumstance so 
markedly as to the predominance which the man of letters has acquired in 
that country; and this fatal predominance was first founded, though 
assuredly not of set design, by Voltaire. 

Not less amazing than the high honour paid to intellectual eminence was 
the refugee from the city of the Bastille likely to find the freedom with 
which public events and public personages were handled by any one who 
could pay a printer. The licence of this time in press and theatre has only 


been once or twice equalled since, and it has never been surpassed. From 
Bolingbroke and Swift down to the author of The Golden Rump, every 
writer who chose to consider himself in opposition treated the minister with 
a violence and ferocity, which neither irritated nor daunted that sage head, 
but which would in France have crowded the lowest dungeons of the 
Bastille with victims of Fleury’s anger and fright. Such license was as 
natural in a country that had within ninety years gone through a violent civil 
war, a revolutionary change of government and line, and a half-suppressed 
dispute of succession, as it would have been astonishing in France, where 
the continuity of outward order had never been more than superficially 
ruffled, even in the most turbulent times of the factious wars of the League 
and the Fronde. No new idea of the relations between ruler and subject had 
ever penetrated into France, as it had done so deeply in the neighbouring 
country. No serious popular issues had been so much as stated. As Voltaire 
wrote, in the detestable times of Charles IX. and Henry III. it was only a 
question whether the people should be the slave of the Guises, while as for 
the last war, it deserved only hisses and contempt; for what was De Retz but 
a rebel without a purpose and a stirrer of sedition without a name, and what 
was the parliament but a body which knew neither what it meant nor what it 
did not mean? The apologies of Jesuit writers for the assassination of 
tyrants deserve an important place in the history of the doctrine of divine 
right; but they were theoretical essays in casuistry for the initiated few, and 
certainly conveyed no general principles of popular right to the many. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, loosened the conception of authority 
and of the respect proper for authority, to a degree which has never been 
realised in the most anarchic movements in France, whose anarchy has ever 
sprung less from a disrespect for authority as such, than from a passionate 
and uncompromising resolve in this or that group that the authority shall be 
in one set of hands and not another. Voltairism has proved itself as little 
capable as Catholicism of inspiring any piece that may match with Milton’s 
Areopagitica, the noblest defence that was ever made of the noblest of 
causes. We know not whether Voltaire ever thought much as to the history 
and foundation of that freedom of speech, which even in its abuse struck 
him as so wonderful a circumstance in a country that still preserved a stable 
and orderly society. He was probably content to admire the phenomenon of 
a liberty so marvellous, without searching very far for its antecedents. The 
mere spectacle of such free, vigorous, many-sided, and truly social and 


public activity of intellect as was visible in England at this time, was in 
itself enough to fix the gaze of one who was so intensely conscious of his 
own energy of intellect, and so bitterly rebellious against the system which 
fastened a gag between his lips. 

If we would realise the impression of this scene of free speech on 
Voltaire’s ardent spirit, we need only remember that, when in time he 
returned to his own country, he had to wait long and use many arts and 
suffer harassing persecution, before he could publish what he had to say on 
Newton and Locke, and in other less important respects had to suppress 
much of what he had most at heart to say. ‘One must disguise at Paris,’ he 
wrote long after his return, ‘what I could not say too strongly at London;’ 
and he vaunts his hardihood in upholding Newton against René Descartes, 
while he confesses that an unfortunate but necessary circumspection forced 
him to try to make Locke obscure. Judge the light which would come into 
such a mind as his, when he first saw the discussion and propagation of 
truth freed from these vile and demoralising affronts. The very conception 
of truth was a new one, as a goddess not to be shielded behind the shades of 
hierophantic mystery, but rather to be sought in the free tumult and joyous 
strife of many voices, there vindicating her own majesty and marking her 
own children. 

Penetrating deeper, Voltaire found not only a new idea of truth as a 
something rude, robust, and self-sufficient, but also what was to him a new 
order of truths, the triumphs of slow-footed induction and the positive 
reason. France was the hotbed of systems of the physical universe. The 
provisional and suspensive attitude was intolerable to her impetuous genius, 
and the gaps which scientific investigation was unable to fill, were 
straightway hidden behind an artificial screen of metaphysical phantasies. 
The Aristotelian system died harder in France than anywhere else, for so 
late as 1693, while Oxford and Cambridge and London were actually 
embracing the Newtonian principles, even the Cartesian system was 
forbidden to be taught by decrees of the Sorbonne and of the Council of the 
King. When the Cartesian physics once got a foothold, they kept it as firmly 
as the system which they had found so much difficulty in displacing. It is 
easy to believe that Voltaire’s positive intelligence would hold aloof by a 
certain instinct from physical explanations which were unverified and 
incapable of being verified, and which were imbrangled with theology and 
metaphysics. 


We can readily conceive, again, the sensation of freshness and delight 
with which a mind so essentially real, and so fundamentally serious, 
paradoxical as this may sound in connection with the name of the greatest 
mocker that has ever lived, would exchange the poetised astronomy of 
Fontenelle, excellently constituted as Fontenelle was in a great many ways, 
for the sure and scientific discoveries of a Newton. Voltaire, in whatever 
subject, never failed to see through rhetoric, and for rhetoric as the 
substitute for clear reasoning he always had an aversion as deep as it was 
wholesome. Nobody ever loved grace and form in style more sincerely than 
Voltaire, but he has shown in a great many ways that nobody ever valued 
grace and form more truly at their worth, compared with correctness of 
argument and precision and solidity of conclusion. Descartes, Fontenelle 
had said, ‘essaying a bold flight, insisted on placing himself at the source of 
all, on making himself master of the first principles of things by a certain 
number of clear and fundamental ideas, having thus only to descend to the 
phenomena of nature as necessary consequences; Newton, more timid or 
more modest, began his advance by resting on phenomena in order to 
ascend to the unknown principles, resolved to admit them, however the 
combination of the results might present them. The one starts from what he 
understands clearly to discover the cause of what he sees: the other starts 
from what he sees, to discover its cause, whether clear or obscure.’ Caution 
and reserve and sound method had achieved a generalisation more vast and 
amazing than the boldest flight, or most resolute reasoning downwards from 
a Clearly held conception to phenomena, could possibly have achieved. This 
splendid and unrivalled discovery was probably expounded to Voltaire by 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, with whom he tells us that he had several conferences in 
1726, and who was one of the ablest of the Newtonians. He had no doubt 
learnt the theory of vortices from the Jesuits, and clear exposition was the 
only thing needed to convert him to the new theory, which shines by its own 
light, and must, in an unbiassed intelligence with the humblest scientific 
quality, have extinguished every artificial explanation. One of the truest 
signs of the soundness of Voltaire’s intellectual activity was that his glad 
reception of the Newtonian doctrine of attraction did not blind him to the 
signal service and splendid genius of Descartes. That loud-shouting yet 
feeble-footed enthusiasm, which can only make sure of itself by disparaging 
the object of a counter-enthusiasm, had no place in an intellect so 
emphatically sincere and self-penetrative. He prefaces his account of the 


system of attraction by a hearty and loyal appreciation of the propounder of 
the system of vortices. 

The acquisition of the special theory of attraction was in itself less 
important for Voltaire, than the irresistible impulse which it would give to 
the innate rationality or positivity of his own mind. It fitted him to 
encounter with proper freedom not only vortices, but that tremendous 
apparatus of monads, sufficient reason, and pre-established harmony, with 
which Leibnitz then overawed European philosophy. ‘O Metaphysics!’ he 
cried, ‘we have, then, got as far as they had in the time of the earliest 
Druids!’ 

Locke’s essay impelled him further in the same path of patient and 
cautious interrogation of experience; for the same method which established 
gravitation presided over the birth of the experiential psychology. Newton 
instead of elaborating a system of vortices, or another, out of his own 
consciousness, industriously and patiently waited on the phenomena. 
Locke, too, instead of inventing a romance of the soul, to use Voltaire’s 
phrase, sagaciously set himself to watch the phenomena of thought, and 
‘reduced metaphysics to being the experimental physics of the soul.’ 
Malebranche, then the reigning philosopher in France, ‘astonished the 
reason of those whom he delighted by his style. People trusted him in what 
they did not understand, because he began by being right in what they did 
understand; he seduced people by being delightful, as Descartes seduced 
them by being daring, while Locke was nothing more than sage.’ ‘After all,’ 
Voltaire once wrote, ‘we must admit that anybody who has read Locke, or 
rather who is his own Locke, must find the Platos mere fine talkers, and 
nothing more. In point of philosophy, a chapter of Locke or Clarke is, 
compared with the babble of antiquity, what Newton’s optics are compared 
with those of Descartes.’ It is curious to observe that De Maistre, who 
thought more meanly of Plato than Voltaire did, and hardly less meanly than 
he thought of Voltaire himself, cried out that in the study of philosophy 
contempt for Locke is the beginning of knowledge. Voltaire, on the other 
hand, is enchanted to hear that his niece reads the great English philosopher, 
like a good father who sheds tears of joy that his children are turning out 
well. Augustus published an edict de coercendo intra fines imperio, and like 
him, Locke has fixed the empire of knowledge in order to strengthen it. 
Locke, he says elsewhere, traced the development of the human reason, as a 
good anatomist explains the machinery of the human body: instead of 


defining all at once what we do not understand, he examines by degrees 
what we want to understand: he sometimes has the courage to speak 
positively, but sometimes also he has the courage to doubt. This is a 
perfectly appreciative account. Locke perceived the hopelessness of 
defining things as they are in themselves, and the necessity before all else of 
understanding the reach of the human intelligence; the impossibility of 
attaining knowledge absolute and transcendent; and the limitations of our 
thinking and knowing faculties within the bounds of an experience that 
must always be relative. The doubt which Voltaire praised in Locke had 
nothing to do with that shivering mood which receives overmuch poetic 
praise in our day, as the honest doubt that has more faith than half your 
creeds. There was no question of the sentimental juvenilities of children 
crying for light. It was by no means religious doubt, but philosophic; and it 
affected only the possibilities of ontological knowledge, leaving the 
grounds of faith on the one hand, and practical conduct on the other, exactly 
where they were. His intense feeling for actualities would draw Voltaire 
irresistibly to the writer who, in his judgment, closed the gates of the 
dreamland of metaphysics, and banished the vaulting ambition of a priori 
certainties, which led nowhere and assured nothing. Voltaire’s keen 
practical instinct may well have revealed to him that men were most likely 
to attribute to the great social problem of the improvement of mankind its 
right supremacy, when they had ceased to concentrate intellectual effort on 
the insoluble; and Locke went a long way towards showing how insoluble 
those questions were, on which, as it chanced, the most strenuous efforts of 
the intellect of Europe since the decline of theology had been concentrated. 
That he should have acquired more scientific views either upon the 
origin of ideas, or the question whether the soul always thinks, or upon the 
reason why an apple falls to the ground, or why the planets remain in their 
orbits, was on the whole very much less important for Voltaire, than a 
profound and very vital sentiment which was raised to supreme prominence 
in his mind, by the spectacle of these vast continents of knowledge newly 
discovered by the adventurous yet sure explorers of English thought. This 
sentiment was a noble faith, none the less firm because it was so passionate, 
in the ability of the relative and practical understanding to reach truth; a 
deep-rooted reverence for it, as a majestic power bearing munificent and 
unnumbered gifts to mankind. Hence the vivacity of the annotations which 
about this time (1728) Voltaire affixed to Pascal’s famous Thoughts, and 


which were regarded at that time as the audacious carpings of a shallow 
poet against a profound philosopher. They were in truth the protest of a 
lively common sense against a strained, morbid, and often sophistical, 
misrepresentation of human nature and human circumstance. Voltaire shot a 
penetrative ray through the clouds of doubt, out of which Pascal had made 
an apology for mysticism. Even if there were no direct allusions to Locke, 
as there are, we should know from whom the writer had learnt the art of 
insisting on the relativity of propositions, reducing them to definable terms, 
and being very careful against those slippery unobserved transitions from 
metaphor to reality, and from a term used in its common sense to the same 
term in a transcendental sense, by which Pascal brought the seeming 
contradictions of life, and its supposed pettiness, into a light as oppressively 
glaring as it was artificial. ‘These pretended oppositions that you call 
contradictions are necessary ingredients in the composition of man, who is, 
like the rest of nature, what he is bound to be.’ And where is the wise man 
who would be full of despair because he cannot find out the exact 
constitution of his thought, because he only knows a few attributes of 
matter, because God has not disclosed to him all his secrets? He might as 
well despair because he has not got four feet and two wings. This sage 
strain was the restoration to men of their self-respect, the revival of that 
intelligence which Pascal had so humiliated and thrust under foot. It was 
what he had seen in England of the positive feats which reason had 
achieved, that filled Voltaire with exultation in its power, and confidence in 
the prospects of the race which possessed such an instrument. ‘What strange 
rage possesses some people, to insist on our all being miserable! They are 
like a quack, who would fain have us believe we are ill, in order to sell us 
his pills. Keep thy drugs, my friend, and leave me my health.’ 

From this there flowed that other vehement current in his soul, of 
energetic hatred toward the black clouds of prejudice, of mean self-love, of 
sinister preference of class or order, of indolence, obstinacy, wanton fancy, 
and all the other unhappy leanings of human nature, and vexed and fatal 
conjunctures of circumstance, which interpose between humanity and the 
beneficent sunbeams of its own intelligence, that central light of the 
universe. Hence, again, by a sufficiently visible chain of thought, his 
marked disesteem for far-sounding names of brutal conquerors, and his cold 
regard for those outward and material circumstances in the state of nations, 
which strike the sense, but do not touch the inward reason. ‘Not long ago,’ 


he writes once, ‘a distinguished company were discussing the trite and 
frivolous question, who was the greatest man, Caesar, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, or Cromwell. Somebody answered that it was undoubtedly Isaac 
Newton. This person was right; for if true greatness consists in having 
received from heaven a powerful understanding and in using it to enlighten 
oneself and all others, then such an one as Newton, who is hardly to be met 
with once in ten centuries, is in truth the great man.... It is to him who 
masters our minds by the force of truth, not to those who enslave men by 
violence; it is to him who understands the universe, not to those who 
disfigure it, that we owe our reverence.’ This may seem trite to us, as the 
question which suggested it seemed to Voltaire, but we need only reflect, 
first, how new this was, even as an idea, in the France which Voltaire had 
quitted, and, second, how in spite of the nominal acceptance of the idea, in 
the England of our own time there is, with an immense majority not only of 
the general vulgar but of the special vulgar who presume to teach in press 
and pulpit, no name of slight at once so disdainful and so sure of transfixing 
as the name of thinker. 

The discovery of the New World did not fire the imagination and stir the 
thought of Europe more intensely, than the vision of these new worlds of 
knowledge kindled the ardour of the receptive spirit which had just come 
into contact with them. But besides the speculative aspects of what he saw 
in England, Voltaire was deeply penetrated by the social differences 
between a country that had been effectively, if only partially, transformed 
from feudalism, and his own, where feudalism had only been transformed 
into a system more repressive than itself, and more unfit to conduct a nation 
to the free and industrious developments of new civilisation. It is a 
remarkable thing that though Voltaire’s habitual companions or patrons had 
belonged to the privileged class, he had been sufficiently struck by the evils 
incident to the privileged system to notice the absence of such evils in 
England, and to make a clear attempt, though an insufficient one, to 
understand the secret of the English immunity from them. One of the worst 
curses of France was the taille or capitation-tax, and the way in which it 
was levied and assessed. In England, Voltaire noticed, the peasant has not 
his feet bruised in wooden shoes, he eats white bread, is decently clad, is 
not terrified to increase the number of his stock, or to roof his dwelling with 
tiles, lest his tax should be raised next year. Again, he placed his finger on 
one of the circumstances that did most to spoil the growth of a compact and 


well-knit society in France, when he pointed to the large number of farmers 
in England with five or six hundred pounds sterling a year, who do not think 
it beneath them to cultivate the earth which has made them rich, and on 
which they live in active freedom. The profoundest modern investigator of 
the conditions of French society in the eighteenth century has indicated the 
eagemess of every man who got a little capital to quit the country and buy a 
place in a town, as doing more harm to the progress of the agriculture and 
commerce of France than even the taille itself and the trade corporations. 

Voltaire perceived the astonishing fact that in this country a man because 
he is a noble or a priest was not exempt from paying certain taxes, and that 
the Commons who regulated the taxes, though second to the Lords in rank, 
were above them in legislative influence. His acute sight also revealed to 
him the importance of the mixture of ranks and classes in common pursuits, 
and he records with admiration instances of the younger sons of peers of the 
realm following trade. ‘Whoever arrives in Paris from the depths of a 
remote province with money to spend and a name in ac or ille, can talk 
about a man like me, a man of my quality,’ and hold a merchant in 
sovereign contempt. The merchant again so constantly hears his business 
spoken of with disdain that he is fool enough to blush for it; yet I am not 
sure which is the more useful to a state, a thickly-bepowdered lord who 
knows exactly what time the king rises and what time he goes to bed, and 
gives himself mighty airs of greatness while he plays the part of a slave in a 
minister’s ante-room; or the merchant who enriches his country, gives 
orders from his counting-house at Surat or Cairo, and contributes to the 
happiness of the globe. It is easy to conceive the fury which these contrasts 
drawn from English observation would excite among the personages in 
France who happened to get the worst side in them, and there was assuredly 
nothing surprising in the decree of the Parliament of Paris (1734), which 
condemned the Letters on the English to be publicly burnt, as scandalous 
and contrary alike to good manners and the respect due to principalities and 
powers. 

The English reader of the Letters is naturally struck by the absence of 
any adequate account of our political liberties and free constitutional forms. 
There is a good chapter on Bacon, one on inoculation, and several on the 
Quakers, but on the civil constitution hardly a word of large 
appreciativeness. Not only this, but there is no sign that Voltaire either set 
any due or special value on the popular forms of the Hanoverian time, or 


clearly understood that the liberty, which was so amazing and so precious to 
him in the region of speculative and literary activity, was the direct fruit of 
that general spirit of freedom, which is naturally engendered in a people 
accustomed to take an active part in the conduct of its own affairs. Liberty 
in spirituals was adorable to him, but for liberty in temporals he never 
seems to have had more than a very distant and verbal kind of respect; just 
because, with all his unmatched keenness of sight, he failed to discover that 
the English sturdiness in the matter of civil rights was the very root and 
cause, not only of that material prosperity which struck him so much, and of 
the slightness and movableness of the line which divided the aristocracy 
from the commercial classes, but also of the fact that a Newton and a Locke 
were inwardly emboldened to give free play to their intelligence without 
fear of being punished for their conclusions, and of the only less important 
fact that whatever conclusions speculative genius might establish would be 
given to the world without interposition from any court or university or 
official tribunal. Voltaire undoubtedly admired the English for their 
parliament, because the material and superficial advantages that delighted 
him were evidently due to the system, which happened to be parliamentary. 
What we miss is any consciousness that these advantages would not have 
been what they were, if they had been conferred by an absolute sovereign; 
any recognition that political activity throughout a nation works in a 
thousand indirect but most potent ways, and is not more to be prized for 
this, than for its direct and most palpable consequences. In one place, 
indeed, he mentions that the honour paid to men of letters is due to the form 
of government, but his language betrays a wholly inadequate and incorrect 
notion of the true operation of the form of government. “There are in 
London,’ he says, ‘about eight hundred people with the right of speaking in 
public, and maintaining the interests of the nation. Some five or six 
thousand pretend to the same honour in their tum. All the rest set 
themselves up to judge these, and everybody can print what he thinks. So 
all the nation is bound to instruct itself. All talk is about the governments of 
Athens and Rome, and it becomes necessary to read the authors who have 
discussed them. That naturally leads to love of polite learning.’ This is to 
confound a very trivial accident of popular governments with their essence. 
If culture thrives under them — a very doubtful position — it is not because 
voters wish to understand the historical allusions of candidates, but because 
the general stir and life of public activity tends to commove the whole 


system. Political freedom does not produce men of genius, but its 
atmosphere is more favourable than any other to their making the best of 
their genius in the service of mankind. 

Voltaire, in this as in too much besides, was content with a keen and 
rapid glance at the surface. The reader may remember his story of meeting a 
boatman one day on the Thames, who seeing that he was a Frenchman, with 
a too characteristic kind of courtesy, took the opportunity of bawling out, 
with the added emphasis of a round oath, that he would rather be a boatman 
on the Thames than an archbishop in France. The next day Voltaire saw his 
man in prison with irons on and praying an alms from the passers-by, and so 
asked him whether he still thought as scurvily of an archbishop in France. 
‘Ah, sir,’ cried the man, ‘what an abominable government! I have been 
carried off by force to go and serve in one of the king’s ships in Norway. 
They take me from my wife and my children, and lay me up in prison with 
irons on my legs until the time for going on board, for fear I should run 
away.’ A countryman of Voltaire’s confessed that he felt a splenetic joy that 
a people who were constantly taunting the French with their servitude, were 
in sooth just as much slaves themselves; but for my own part, says Voltaire, 
I felt a humaner sentiment, I was afflicted at there being no liberty on the 
earth. 

This is well enough as a comment on the abomination of impressment; 
yet we feel that there is behind it, and not here only but generally in 
Voltaire, a sort of confusion between two very distinct conceptions, that 
both in his day and ever since have been equally designated by the common 
name of civil liberty. The first of these ideas is a mere privative, 
undoubtedly of sovereign importance, but still a privative, and implies 
absence, more or less complete, of arbitrary control from without, of 
interference with individual action by authority, of any pretension on the 
part of any organised body to hinder any member of the society from doing 
or abstaining from doing what may seem right in his own eyes, provided he 
pays a corresponding respect to the freedom of his fellows. Freedom in this 
sense Voltaire fully understood, and valued as profoundly as it deserves to 
be valued. Political liberty, however, has not only a meaning of abstention, 
but a meaning of participation. If in one sense it is a sheer negative, and a 
doctrine of rights, in another sense it is thoroughly positive, and a gospel of 
duties. The liberty which has really made England what it so delighted and 
stimulated and inflamed Voltaire to find her, has been quite as much of the 


second kind as of the first; that liberty which consists in a national habit of 
independent and watchful interest in the transaction of the national affairs 
by the persons most concerned in them; in a general consciousness of the 
duty of having some opinion on the business of the state; in a recognition on 
the part of the government that the balance of this opinion is necessary as a 
sanction to any policy, to which the effective force of the state is applied. It 
is true that this public participation in public concerns has sometimes been 
very dark and blind, as it has often been in the highest degree enlightened, 
but for good or for evil it has been the root of the matter. 

The great Frenchmen, who have been most characteristically French, 
while valuing all and envying many of the best products of our liberty, may 
be said generally to have failed entirely to detect that the salt of English 
character, in days when it had more robustness than we can see just now, 
sprung from the double circumstance of every man being at liberty to have, 
and being inclined to take the trouble to have, an opinion about the method 
and doings of his government; and of so many men being called upon in 
high capacity or low, in an important function or an obscure one, to take an 
independent and free share in controlling or initiating the doings of their 
government. Take Montesquieu, for example. He came to England just 
when Voltaire quitted it, and studied carefully those political facts which his 
countryman had so neglected. Yet he saw no deeper into the spirit of our 
institutions than to fix on the constitutional balance of powers as the great 
secret of our freedom and order. And Montesquieu, in spite of this, was 
wiser than most of his contemporaries, for he at least saw the worth of 
constitutional freedom, if he failed to see other ingredients of still more 
importance. French statesmen and publicists have been systematically blind 
to the great truth that there is no royal road to national well-being, and that 
nations will deliberately put away happiness from themselves, unless such 
happiness comes to them in a given way. The Physiocrats, who were with 
all their shortcomings the most nearly scientific social thinkers France 
possessed, could rise to no higher conception of a national life than the 
supreme authority of a wise and benevolent monarch, giving good gifts to 
his subjects. Turgot, with all the breadth and sagacity of his genius, when 
five-and-forty years after our present date he came into power, austerely 
clung to the same disastrous idea of passing reasoned laws, in the shape of 
the beneficial edicts of an absolute power. Voltaire, in the same way, never 
rose above the simple political conception of an eastern tale, a good- 


tempered despot with a sage vizier. In politics, then, he failed to carry away 
from England the very essence and principle of our institutions, with which 
it was so much more important that his countrymen should be familiarised 
than that they should follow inoculation. 

It may at first sight be astonishing to find that, while Voltaire was 
impressed only in a vague and general way with the free variety of 
theological opinion which Protestantism had secured for England, the sect 
which made a sort of mark on his mind was that which conceived the idea 
that Christianity has after all something to do with the type and example of 
Christ. We know how laughable and monstrous the Quaker scheme has 
appeared to people who have been steeped from their youth upwards in 
elaborate systems of abstruse metaphysical dogma, mystic ceremonies, 
hierarchic ordering, and profuse condemnation of rival creeds. Voltaire’s 
imagination was struck by a sect who professed to regard the religion of 
Christ as a simple and austere discipline of life, who repudiated ritual, and 
held war for the worst of anti-christian practices. The forms and doctrines 
of the established church of the country he would be likely to take merely 
for so much of the common form of the national institutions. He would 
simply regard it as the English way of narrowing the mind and 
consolidating the social order. Gibbon’s famous sentence was not yet 
written, which described all religions as equally true in the eyes of the 
people, equally false in the eyes of the philosopher, and equally useful in 
the eyes of the magistrate. But the idea was the idea of the century, and 
Voltaire would justly look upon the Anglican profession as a temporarily 
useful and statesmanlike settlement. He praised its clergy for the superior 
regularity of their manners. ‘That indefinable being, who is neither 
ecclesiastic nor secular, in a word, who is called abbé, is an unknown 
species in England; the clergy here are all prigs, and nearly all pedants. 
When they learn that in France young men notorious for their debauchery, 
and raised to preferment by the intrigues of women, pursue their amours 
publicly, amuse themselves by the composition of gallant verses, give 
everyday prolonged and luxurious suppers, and rise from them to implore 
the enlightenment of the holy spirit, boldly calling themselves the 
successors of the apostles — why, then our English thank God that they are 
Protestants.’ 

If, however, in face of a young and lively French graduate, bawling 
theology in the schools in the morning and in the evening singing tender 


songs with the ladies, an Anglican divine is a very Cato, this Cato is a 
downright gallant before a Scotch presbyterian, who assumes a grave step 
and a sour mien, preaches from the nose, and gives the name of harlot of 
Babylon to all churches in which some of the ecclesiastics are so fortunate 
as to receive an income of fifty thousand livres a year. However, each man 
takes whatever road to heaven he pleases. If there were one religion in 
England, they would have to fear its despotism; if there were only two, they 
would cut one another’s throats; but there are thirty; so they live peaceably 
and happily together. 

In the Quakers Voltaire saw something quite different from the purely 
political pretensions and internecine quarrels of doctrine of the ordinary 
worldly sects. It is impossible to say how much of the kindliness with which 
he speaks of them is due to real admiration of their simple, dignified, and 
pacific life, and how much to a mischievous desire to make their praise a 
handle for the dispraise of overweening competitors. On the whole there is 
a sincerity and heartiness of interest in his long account of this sect, which 
persuades one that he was moved by a genuine sympathy with a religion 
that could enjoin the humane and peaceful and spiritual precepts of Christ, 
while putting away baptism, ceremonial communion, and _ hierophantic 
orders. The nobility of the social theories of the Society of Friends would 
naturally stir Voltaire even more deeply than their abstention from practices 
that were in his eyes degrading superstitions. He felt that the repugnance to 
lower the majesty of their deity, by taking his name upon their lips as 
solemn ratification of their words, had the effect of elevating the dignity of 
man, by making his bare word fully credible without this solemn 
ratification. Their refusal to comply with the deferential usages of social 
intercourse, though nominally based on the sinfulness of signs of homage to 
any mere mortal, insinuated a consciousness of equality and self-respect in 
that mere mortal who was careful to make no bows and to keep his hat on in 
every presence. Above all, Voltaire, who was nowhere more veritably 
modern or better entitled to our veneration than by reason of his steadfast 
hatred of war, revered a sect so far removed from the brutality of the 
military régime as to hold peace for a first principle of the Christian faith 
and religious practice. The reason why we do not go to war, his Quaker 
says, is not that we are afraid of death, but because we are not wolves, nor 
tigers, nor dogs, but Christian men. ‘Our God, who has bidden us love our 
enemies and suffer evil without complaint, assuredly has no mind that we 


should cross the sea to go and cut the throats of our brothers, because 
murderers in red clothes and hats two feet high enlist citizens, making a 
noise with two little sticks on an ass’s skin tightly stretched. And when, 
after victories won, all London blazes with illuminations, the sky is aflame 
with rockets, and the air resounds with the din of bells, organs, cannon, we 
mourn in silence over the slaughter that causes all the public joy.’ 

Voltaire, let us add, was no dilettante traveller constructing views and 
deducing theories of national life out of his own uninstructed 
consciousness. No German could have worked more diligently at the facts, 
and we may say here, once for all, that if it is often necessary to condemn 
him for superficiality, this lack of depth seldom at any time proceeds from 
want of painstaking. His unrivalled brilliance of expression blinds us to the 
extreme and conscientious industry that provided matter. The most 
illustrious exile that our free land has received from France in our own 
times, and assuredly far more of a giant in the order of imagination than 
Voltaire, never had intellectual curiosity enough to learn the language of the 
country that had given him twenty years of shelter. Voltaire, in the few 
months of his exile here acquired such an astonishing mastery over English 
as to be able to read and relish an esoteric book like Hudibras, and to 
compass the enormously difficult feat of rendering portions of it into good 
French verse. He composed an essay on epic poetry in the English tongue, 
and he wrote one act of Brutus in English. 

He read Shakespeare, and made an elaborate study of his method. He 
declares that Milton does as much honour to England as the great Newton, 
and he took especial pains not only to master and appreciate the secret of 
Milton’s poetic power, but even to ascertain the minutest circumstances of 
his life. He studied Dryden, ‘an author who would have a glory without 
blemish, if he had only written the tenth part of his works.’ He found 
Addison the first Englishman who had written a reasonable tragedy, and 
Addison’s character of Cato one of the finest creations of any stage. 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Congreve he esteemed more highly than most of 
their countrymen do now. An act of a play of Lillo’s was the base of the 
fourth act of Mahomet. Rochester, Waller, Prior, and Pope, he read carefully 
and admired as heartily as they deserved. Long after he had left England 
behind, he places Pope and Addison on a level for variety of genius with 
Machiavel and Leibnitz and Fontenelle; and Pope he evidently for a long 
while kept habitually by his elbow. Swift he placed before Rabelais, calling 


him Rabelais in his senses, and, as usual, giving good reasons for his 
preference; for Swift, he says justly, has not the gaiety of Rabelais, but he 
has all the finesse, the sense, the variety, the fine taste, in which the priest of 
Meudon was wanting. In philosophy, besides Locke, there is evidence that 
he read something of Hobbes, and something of Berkeley, and something of 
Cudworth. Always, however, ‘harassed, wearied, ashamed of having sought 
sO many truths and found so many chimeras, I returned to Locke; like a 
prodigal son returning to his father, I threw myself into the arms of that 
modest man, who never pretends to know what he does not know, who in 
truth has no enormous possessions, but whose substance is well assured.’ 

Nor did Voltaire limit himself to the study of science, philosophy, and 
poetry. He plunged into the field of theology, and mastered that famous 
deistical controversy, of which the seed had been sown in the first half of 
the seventeenth century by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the correspondent of 
Descartes and the earliest of the English metaphysical thinkers. Lord 
Herbert’s object was to disengage from revelation both our conceptions of 
the one supreme power, and the sanctions of good and bad conduct. Toland, 
whom we know also that Voltaire read, aimed at disengaging Christianity 
from mystery, and discrediting the canon of the New Testament. In 1724 
Collins published his Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion, of which we are told that few books ever made a greater 
noise than this did at its first publication. The press teemed with 
vindications, replies, and rejoinders to Collins’s arguments during the whole 
of Voltaire’s residence in England. His position was one which no modern 
free-thinker would dream of making a central point of attack, and which 
hardly any moder apologist would take the pains to reply to. He 
maintained that Jesus Christ and the apostles trusted to the prophecies of the 
Old Testament for their credentials, and then he showed, or tried to show, in 
various ways, that these prophecies would not bear the weight which was 
thus laid upon them. We may be sure that Voltaire’s alert curiosity would 
interest him profoundly in the lively polemical ferment which this notable 
contention of Collins’s stirred up. 

Woolston’s discourses, written to prove that the miracles of the New 
Testament are as mythical and allegorical as the prophecies of the old, 
appeared at the same time, and had an enormous sale. Voltaire was much 
struck by this writer’s coarse and hardy way of dealing with the miraculous 
legends, and the article on Miracles in the Philosophical Dictionary shows 


how carefully he had read Woolston’s book. We find references to 
Shaftesbury and Chubb in Voltaire’s letters and elsewhere, though they are 
not the references of an admirer, and Bolingbroke was one of the most 
influential and intimate of his friends. It is not too much to say that 
Bolingbroke was the direct progenitor of Voltaire’s opinions in religion, and 
that nearly every one of the positive articles in Voltaire’s rather moderately 
sized creed was held and inculcated by that brilliant and disordered genius. 
He did not always accept Bolingbroke’s optimism, but even as late in the 
century as 1767 Voltaire thought it worth while to borrow his name for a 
volume of compendious attack on the popular religion. Bolingbroke’s tone 
was peculiarly light and peculiarly well-bred. His infidelity was strictly 
infidelity for the upper classes; ingenious, full of literature, and elegantly 
supercilious. He made no pretence to theological criticism in any sense that 
can be gravely admitted, but looked at the claims of revelation with the eye 
of a polished man of the world, and met its arguments with those general 
considerations of airy probability which go so far with men who insist on 
having plausible opinions on all subjects, while they will not take pains to 
work to the bottom of any. 

Villemain’s observation that there is not one of Voltaire’s writings that 
does not bear the mark of his sojourn in England, is specially true of what 
he wrote against theology. It was the English onslaught which sowed in him 
the seed of the idea, and eventually supplied him with the argumentative 
instruments, of a systematic and reasoned attack upon that mass of doctrinal 
superstition and social abuse, which it had hitherto been the fashion for 
even the strongest spirits in his own country to do no more than touch with 
a cool sneer or a flippant insinuation, directed to the private ear of a 
sympathiser. Who, born within the last forty years, cried Burke, has read 
one word of Collins, and Toland, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole 
race who called themselves Freethinkers? Who now reads Bolingbroke? 
Who ever read him through? This was very well, but hundreds of thousands 
of persons born within those last forty years had read Voltaire, and Voltaire 
had drawn from the armoury of these dead and unread Freethinkers the 
weapons which he made sharp with the mockery of his own spirit. He stood 
on the platform which they had constructed, to stretch forth his hand against 
the shrine and the image before which so many credulous generations had 
bowed down. It was in this most transformed shape among others that at 


length, late and changed, but directly of descent, the free and protesting 
genius of the Reformation made its decisive entry into France. 

It is easy to cite proofs of the repudiation by Protestant bodies of the 
Protestant principle, to multiply instances of the narrow rigidity of their 
dogma, and the intolerance of their discipline. This method supplies an 
excellent answer as against Protestants who tax Catholics with the crime of 
persecution, or the crime of opposing intellectual independence. It cannot, 
however, touch the fact that Protestantism was indirectly the means of 
creating and dispersing an atmosphere of rationalism, in which there 
speedily sprang up philosophical, theological, and political influences, all of 
them entirely antagonistic to the old order of thought and institution. The 
whole intellectual temperature underwent a permanent change, that was 
silently mortal to the most flourishing tenets of all sorts. It is futile to ask 
for a precise logical chain of relations between the beginning of a 
movement and its end; and there is no more direct and logical connection 
between the right of private judgment and an experiential doctrine of 
psychology, than there is between experiential psychology and deism. 
Nobody now thinks that the effect is homogeneous with its cause, or that 
there is any objective resemblance between a blade of wheat and the 
moisture and warmth which fill and expand it. All we can see is that the 
proclamation of the rights of free judgment would tend to substitute reason 
for authority, and evidence for tradition, as the arbiters of opinion; and that 
the political expression of this change in the civil wars of the middle of the 
seventeenth century would naturally deepen the influence of the new 
principle, and produce the Lockian rationalism of the end of that century, 
which almost instantaneously extended from the region of metaphysics into 
the region of theology. 

The historian of every kind of opinion, and the student of the great chiefs 
of intellectual movements, habitually do violence to actual circumstances, 
by imparting too systematic a connection to the various parts of belief, and 
by assuming an unreal degree of conscious logical continuity among the 
notions of individual thinkers. Critics fill in the frame with a completeness 
and exactitude that had no counterpart in the man’s own judgments, and 
they identify him with a multitude of deductions from his premisses, which 
may be fairly drawn, but which never at all entered into his mind, and 
formed no part of his character. The philosophy of the majority of men is 
nothing more shaped and incorporate than a little group of potential and 


partially incoherent tendencies. To stiffen these into a system of definite 
formulas is the most deceptive, as it is the most common, of critical 
processes. A few persons, with an exceptional turn for philosophy, 
consciously embody their metaphysical principles with a certain detail in all 
the rest of their thinking. With most people, however, even people of 
superior Capacity, the relation between their ground-system, such as a critic 
might supply them with, and their manifestations of intellectual activity, is 
of an extremely indirect and general kind. 

Hence the untrustworthiness of those critical schemata, so attractive for 
their compact order, which first make Voltaire a Lockian sensationalist, and 
then trace his deism to his sensationalism. We have already seen that he was 
a deist before he came to England, just as Lord Herbert of Cherbury was a 
deist, who wrote before Locke was born. It was not the metaphysical 
revolution of Locke which led to deism, but the sort of way in which he 
thought about metaphysics, a way which was immediately applied to 
theology by other people, whether assailants or defenders of the current 
opinions. Locke’s was ‘common-sense thinking,’ and the fashion spread. 
The air was thick with common-sense objections to Christianity, as it was 
with common-sense ideas as to the way in which we come to have ideas. 
There was no temperament to which such an atmosphere could be so 
congenial as Voltaire’s, of whom we cannot too often repeat, considering 
the vulgar reputation he has for violence and excess, that he was in thought 
the very genius of good sense, whether or no we fully admit M. Cousin’s 
qualification of it as superficial good sense. It has been said that he always 
speaks of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Spinoza, like a man to whom nature has 
refused the metaphysical sense. At any rate he could never agree with them, 
and he never tried to find truth by the roads which they had made. It is true, 
however, that he shows no sign of special fitness for metaphysics, any more 
than he did for physical science. The metaphysics of Locke lay undeveloped 
in his mind, just as the theory of evolution lies in so many minds at the 
present time. There is a faint informal reference of other theories to this 
central and half-seen standard. When metaphysical subjects came before 
him, he felt that he had this for a sheet-anchor, and he did not greatly care to 
keep proving it again and again by continued criticism or examination. The 
upshot of his acquaintance with Locke was a systematic adherence to 
common-sense modes of thinking; and he always betrayed the faults and 
shortcomings to which such modes inevitably lead, when they are brought, 


to the exclusion of complementary ideas, to the practical subjects that 
comprehend more than prudence, self-interest, and sobriety. The subject 
that does beyond any other comprehend more than these elements is 
religion, and the substantial vices of Voltaire’s objections to religion first 
arose from his familiarity with the English form of deism, and _ his 
instinctive feeling for its method. 

The deism of Leibnitz was a positive belief, and made the existence of a 
supreme power an actual and living object of conviction. The mark of this 
belief has remained on German speculation throughout its course, down to 
our own day. English deism, on the contrary, was only a particular way of 
repudiating Christianity. There was as little of God in it as could well be. Its 
theory was that God had given each man the light of reason in his own 
breast; that by this reason every scheme of belief must be tried, and 
accepted or rejected; and that the Christian scheme being so tried was in 
various ways found wanting. The formula of some book of the eighteenth 
century, that God created nature and nature created the world, must be 
allowed to have reduced theistic conception to something like the shadow 
of smoke. The English eighteenth-century formula was, theistically, nearly 
as void. The Being who set the reason of each individual on a kind of 
judicial bench within the forum of his own conscience, and left him and it 
together to settle belief and conduct between them, was a tolerably remote 
and unreal sort of personage. His spiritual force, according to such a 
doctrine, became very much as if it had no existence. 

It was not to be expected that a sovereign dwelling in such amazingly 
remote lands as this would continue long with undisputed authority, when 
all the negative forces of the time had reached their full momentum. In 
England the reaction against this strange absentee government of the 
universe took the form which might have been anticipated from the deep 
hold that Protestantism had won, and the spirituality which had been 
engendered by Protestant reference to the relations between the individual 
conscience and the mystic operations of faith. Deism became a reality with 
a God in it in the great Evangelical revival, terrible and inevitable, which 
has so deeply coloured religious feeling and warped intellectual growth in 
England ever since. In France, thought took a very different and much 
simpler turn. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that it took no turn 
at all, but carried the godless deism of the English school to its fair 
conclusion, and dismissed a deity who only reigned and did not govern. The 


whole movement had a single origin. There is not one of the arguments of 
the French philosophers in the eighteenth century, says a very competent 
authority, which cannot be found in the English school of the beginning of 
the century. Voltaire, who carried the English way of thinking about the 
supernatural power into France, lived to see a band of trenchant and 
energetic disciples develop principles which he had planted, into a system 
of dogmatic atheism. The time came when he was spoken of 
contemptuously as retrograde and superstitious: ‘Voltaire est bigot, il est 
déiste.’ 


CHAPTER III. LITERATURE. 


On the whole, the critic’s task is perhaps less to classify a type of character 
as good or bad, as worthy of so much praise or so much censure, than to 
mark the material out of which a man has his life to make, and the kind of 
use and form to which he puts his material. To begin with, the bald division 
of men into sheep and goats is in one sense so easy as not to be worth 
performing, and in another sense it is so hard as only to be possible for 
some being with supernatural insight. And even were the qualities 
employed in the task of a rarer kind than they are, the utility of the 
performance is always extremely slight, compared with that other kind of 
criticism which dwells less on the final balance of good or evil, than on the 
first innate conditions of temperament, the fixed limitations of opportunity, 
and the complex interplay of the two with that character, which is first their 
creature and then their master. It is less the concern of criticism to 
pronounce its man absolutely rich or absolutely poor, than to count up his 
talents and the usury of his own which he added to them. Assuredly there 
ought to be little condonation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral 
obliquities, of the dead, because this would mean the demoralisation of the 
living. But it is seriously to overrate the power of bald words and written 
opinion, to suppose that a critic’s censure of conduct which a thousand 
other agents, from the child’s hornbook up to the obvious and pressing 
dictates of social convenience, are daily and hourly prescribing, can be 
other than a work of supererogation, which fixes the mind on platitudes, 
instead of leading it on in search of special and distinctive traits. 

It would be easy to pour overflowing vials of condemnation on many 
sides of Voltaire’s character and career. No man possessed of so much good 
sense ever fell so constantly into the kinds of error against which good 
sense particularly warns men. There is no more wearisome or pitiful leaf in 
the biographies of the great, than the tale of Voltaire’s quarrels with ignoble 
creatures; with a wrecked soul, like J. B. Rousseau (whom the reader will 
not confound with Jean Jacques); with a thievish bookseller, like Jore; with 
a calumnious journalist, like Desfontaines; with a rapacious knave like 
Hirschel; and all the other tormentors in the Voltairean history, whose 
names recall vulgar, dishonest, and indignant pertinacity on the one side, 
and wasteful, undignified fury on the other. That lesson in the art of life 


which concerns a man’s dealings with those who have shown patent moral 
inferiority, was never mastered by Voltaire. Instead of the silence, 
composure, and austere oblivion, which it is of the essence of strength to 
oppose to unworthy natures, he habitually confronted the dusty creeping 
things that beset his march, as if they stood valiant and erect; and the more 
unworthy they were, the more vehement and strenuous and shrill was his 
contention with them. The ignominy of such strife is clear. One thing only 
may perhaps be said. His intense susceptibility to vulgar calumny flowed 
from the same quality in his nature which made unbearable to him the 
presence of superstition and injustice, those mightier calumnies on 
humanity. The irritated protests against the small foes of his person were as 
the dregs of potent wine, and were the lower part of that passionate 
sensibility which made him the assailant of the giant oppressors of the 
human mind. This reflection does not make any less tedious to us the 
damnable iteration of petty quarrel and fretting complaint which fills such a 
space in his correspondence and in his biographies, nor does it lessen our 
regret at the havoc which this fatal defect of his qualities made with his 
contentedness. We think of his consolation to a person as susceptible as 
himself: “There have always been Frérons in literature; but they say there 
must be caterpillars for nightingales to eat, that they may sing the better:’ 
and we wish that our nightingale had devoured its portion with something 
less of tumult. But it may do something to prevent us from giving a 
prominence, that is both unfair and extremely misleading, to mere shadow, 
as if that had been the whole substance. Alas, why after all should men, 
from Moses downwards, be so cheerfully ready to contemplate the hinder 
parts of their divinities? 

The period of twenty years between Voltaire’s departure from England 
and his departure for Berlin, although often pronounced the happiest time of 
his life, is very thickly set with these humiliating incidents. To us, however, 
they are dead, because though vivid enough to Voltaire — and it is strange 
how constantly it happens that the minor circumstance of life is more real 
and ever-present to a man than his essential and abiding work in it — they 
were but transitory and accidental. Just as it does little good to the 
understanding to spend much time over tenth-rate literature, so it is little 
edifying to the character to rake among the private obscurities of even first- 
rate men, and it is surely a good rule to keep ourselves as much as we can in 
contact with what is great. 


The chief personal fact of this time was the connection which Voltaire 
formed with the Marquise du Chatelet, and which lasted from 1733 to 1749. 
She was to him that important and peculiar influence which, in one shape or 
another, some woman seems to have been to nearly every foremost man. In 
Voltaire’s case this influence was not the rich and tender inspiration with 
which women have so many a time sweetened the lives and glorified the 
thought of illustrious workers, nor was he bound to her by those bonds of 
passion which have often the effect of exalting the strength and widening 
the range of the whole of the nature that is susceptive of passion. Their 
inner relations hardly depended on anything more extraordinary or more 
delicate than the sentiment of a masculine friendship. Voltaire found in the 
divine Emily a strong and active head, a keen and generous admiration for 
his own genius, and an eagerness to surround him with the external 
conditions most favourable to that steady industry which was always a thing 
so near his own heart. They are two great men, one of whom wears 
petticoats, said Voltaire of her and of Frederick. It is impossible to tell what 
share vanity had in the beginning of a connection, which probably owed its 
long continuance more to use and habit than to any deep-rooted sentiment. 
Vanity was one of the most strongly marked of Voltaire’s traits, and to this 
side of him relations with a woman of quality who adored his genius were 
no doubt extremely gratifying. Yet one ought to do him the justice to say 
that his vanity was only skin-deep. It had nothing in common with the 
greedy egotism which reduces the whole broad universe to a mere 
microcosm of pygmy self. The vanity which discloses a real flaw in 
character is a loud and tyrannical claim for acknowledgment of literary 
supremacy, and with it the mean vices of envy, jealousy, and detraction are 
usually in company. Voltaire’s vanity was something very different from 
this truculent kind of self-assertion. It had a source in his intensely 
sympathetic quality, and was a gay and eager asking of assurance from 
others that his work gave them pleasure. Let us be very careful to remember 
that it never stood in the way of self-knowledge, — the great test of the 
difference between the vanity that is harmless, and the vanity that is fatuous 
and destructive. 

It has been rather the fashion to laugh at the Marquise du Chatelet, for no 
better reasons perhaps than that she, being a woman, studied Newton, and 
had relations called tender with a man so little associated in common 
opinion with tendemess as Voltaire. The first reason is disgraceful, and the 


second is perhaps childish. Everything goes to show that Madame du 
Chatelet possessed a hardy originality of character, of which society is so 
little likely to have an excess that we can hardly ever be thankful enough for 
it. There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and marked an 
improvement in the world, as a large increase of the number of women in it 
with the will and the capacity to master Newton as thoroughly as she did. 
And her long and sedulous affection for a man of genius of Voltaire’s 
exceptional quality, entitles her to the not too common praise of recognising 
and revering intellectual greatness as it deserves. Her friendship for him 
was not the semi-servile and feebly intelligent solicitude which superior 
men have too often the wretched weakness to seek in their female 
companions, but an imperial sympathy. She was unamiable, it is true, and 
possessed neither the delicacy which a more fastidious age requires in a 
woman, nor the sense of honour which we now demand in a man. These 
defects, however, were not genuinely personal, but lay in the manners of the 
time. It was not so with all her faults. To the weak and dependent she was 
overbearing, harsh, mean, and even cruel. A fatuous caprice would often 
destroy the domestic peace and pleasure of a week. But nothing was 
suffered to impede the labour of a day. The industry of the house was 
incessant. 

It is said, and it was said first by one who lived with them for some time, 
and has left a graphic account of the interior of Cirey, that she made 
Voltaire’s life a little hard to him. There were many occasional storms and 
short sullen fits even in these high regions of science and the finer tastes. 
Yet such stormful scenes, with great actors as with small, are perhaps more 
painful in description than they were in reality; and Voltaire was less 
discomposed by the lively impetuosity of a companion like Madame du 
Chatelet, than he would have been by the orderly calm of a more precise 
and perfectly well-regulated person. A man follows the conditions of his 
temperament, and Voltaire’s unresting animation and fire might make him 
feel a certain joy of life and freedom in the occasional contentiousness of a 
slightly shrewish temper. We cannot think of him as ever shrinking, ever 
craving for repose, as some men do as for a very necessity of existence. The 
health of your friend, wrote Madame du Chatelet to D’Argental in 1739, is 
in so deplorable a state that the only hope I have left of restoring it is in the 
turmoil of a journey. A tolerably frequent agitation was a condition of even 
such health as he had, to one of Voltaire’s nervous and feverish habit. 


Let it be said that his restlessness never took a form which involved a 
sacrifice of the happiness of other people. It was never tyrannical and 
exigent. There are many, too many, instances of his angry impatience with 
persons against whom he thought he had cause of offence. There is not a 
single instance in which any shadow of implacableness lurked for an enemy 
who had repented or fallen into misfortune; and if his resentment was 
constantly aflame against the ignoble, it instantly expired and changed into 
warm-hearted pity, when the ignoble became either penitent or miserable. 
There are many tales of the readiness with which his anger was appeased. 
Any one will suffice as a type. On some occasion when Voltaire was 
harassed by a storm of libels, and happened to be on good terms with the 
police, a distributor of the libels was arrested. The father, an old man of 
eighty, hastened to Voltaire to pray for pardon. All Voltaire’s fury instantly 
vanished at the first appeal; he wept with the old man, embraced him, 
consoled him, and straightway ran to procure the liberation of the offender. 
An eye-witness related to Grimm how he happened to be present at Ferney 
when Voltaire received Rousseau’s Lettres de la Montagne, and read the 
apostrophe relating to himself. His face seemed to take fire, his eyes 
sparkled with fury, his whole frame trembled, and he cried in terrible tones 
— ‘The miscreant! the monster! I must have him cudgelled — yes, I will 
have him cudgelled in his mountains at the knees of his nurse.’ ‘Pray, calm 
yourself,’ said the bystander, ‘for I know that Rousseau means to pay you a 
visit, and will very shortly be at Ferney.’ ‘Ah, only let him come,’ replied 
Voltaire. ‘But how will you receive him?’ ‘Receive him ... I will give him 
supper, put him in my own bed, and say, There is a good supper; this is the 
best bed in the house; do me the pleasure to accept one and the other, and to 
make yourself happy here.” One does not understand the terrible man, 
without remembering always how much of the hot generosity of the child 
he kept in his nature to the last. When the very Jesuits were suppressed with 
circumstances of extreme harshness, he pitied even them, and took one of 
their number permanently into his household. 

The most important part of a man’s private conduct after that which 
concerns his relations with women and his family, is generally that which 
concerns his way of dealing with money, because money in its acquisition 
and its dispersion is the outward and visible sign of the absence or of the 
presence of so many inward and spiritual graces. As has often been said, it 
is the measure of some of the most important of a man’s virtues, his 


honesty, his industry, his generosity, his self-denial, and most of the other 
elements in keeping the difficult balance between his care for himself and 
his care for other people. Voltaire perceived very early in life that to be 
needy was to be dependent; that the rich and poor are as hammer and anvil; 
that the chronicles of genius demonstrate that it is not by genius that men 
either make a fortune or live happy lives. He made up his mind from the 
beginning that the author of the French epic would not share the poverty 
and straitened lives of Tasso and Milton, and that he for his part would at 
any rate be hammer and not anvil. I was so wearied, he wrote in 1752, of 
the humiliations that dishonour letters, that to stay my disgust I resolved to 
make what scoundrels call a great fortune. He used to give his books away 
to the printers. He had a small fortune from his father; he is said to have 
made two thousand pounds by the English subscriptions to the Henriade; 
and he did not hide his talent in the ground, but resorted skilfully to all sorts 
of speculations in stocks, army contracts, and other authorised means of 
converting one livre into two while you sleep. He lent large sums of money, 
presumably at handsome interest, to the Duke of Richelieu and others, and 
though the interest may have been handsome, the trouble of procuring it 
was often desperate. Yet after much experience Voltaire came to the 
conclusion that though he had sometimes lost money by bankers, by the 
devout, by the people of the Old Testament, who would have had many 
scruples about a larded capon, who would rather die than not be idle on the 
sabbath, and not be thieving on the Sunday, yet he had lost nothing by the 
great except his time. 

It is easy to point a sneer at a high priest of humanity jobbing in the 
funds. Only let us remember that Voltaire never made any pretence of being 
a high priest of humanity; that his transactions were substantially very like 
those of any banker or merchant of to-day; and that for a man who was 
preaching new opinions it was extremely prudent to place himself out of the 
necessity of pleasing booksellers or the pit of the theatre on the one hand, 
and on the other to supply himself with ready means of frequent flight from 
the ceaseless persecutions of authority. Envious scribes in his lifetime 
taunted him with avarice, and the evil association still clings to his memory 
now that he is dead. One can only say that good and high-minded men, who 
never shrank from withstanding him when in fault, men like Condorcet for 
example, heard such talk with disdain, and set it down to the disgraceful 
readiness of men to credit anything that relieves them from having to 


admire. The people who dislike prudence in matters of money in those 
whose distinction is intellectual or spiritual, resemble a sentimental lover 
who should lose his illusions at sight of his mistress eating a hearty meal. Is 
their lot, then, cast in the ethereal fluid of the interstellar spaces? 

At all events Voltaire had two important gifts which do not commonly 
belong to the avaricious; he was a generous helper alike of those who had, 
and those who had not, a claim upon him, and he knew how to bear serious 
losses with unbroken composure. Michel, the receiver-general, became 
bankrupt, and Voltaire lost a considerable sum of money in consequence. 
His fluency of invective and complaint, which was simply boundless when 
any obscure scribbler earned a guinea by a calumny upon him, went no 
farther on the occasion of this very substantial injury than a single splenetic 
phrase, and a harmless quatrain: 


Michel au nom de |’Eternel, 

Mit jadis le diable en déroute; 
Mais, aprés cette banqueroute, 
Que le diable emporte Michel! 


It has been fairly asked whether a genuine miser would content himself 
with a stanza upon the man who had robbed him. His correspondence with 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha shows him declining to accept the thousand 
louis, which she had sent as a fee for the composition of the Annales de 
Empire. 

Much has been made of the bargaining which he carried on with 
Frederick, as to the terms on which he would consent to go to Berlin. But 
then the Prussian king was not one with whom it was wise to be too nice in 
such affairs. He was the thriftiest of men, and as a king is a person who 
lives on other people’s money, such thrift was in his case the most princely 
of virtues. Haggling is not graceful, but it need not imply avarice in either 
of the parties to it. The truth is that there was in Voltaire a curious 
admixture of splendid generosity with virulent tenacity about half-pence. 
The famous quarrel with the President de Brosses about the fourteen cords 
of firewood is a worse affair. Voltaire, who leased Tourney from him, 
insisted that De Brosses had made him a present of the fourteen cords. De 
Brosses, no doubt truly, declared that he had only ordered the wood to be 
delivered on Voltaire’s account. On this despicable matter a _ long 


correspondence was carried on, in which Voltaire is seen at his very worst; 
insolent, undignified, low-minded, and untruthful. The case happily stands 
alone in his biography. As a rule, he is a steady practitioner of the 
Aristotelian peyadonp€érteta, or virtue of magnificent expenditure. 

The truly important feature of the life which Voltaire led at Cirey was its 
unremitting diligence. Like a Homeric goddess, the divine Emily poured a 
cloud round her hero. There is a sort of moral climate in a household, an 
impalpable, unseizable, indefinable set of influences, which predispose the 
inmates to industry and self-control, or else relax fibre and slacken purpose. 
At Cirey there was an almost monastic rule. Madame Grafigny says that 
though Voltaire felt himself bound by politeness to pay her a visit from time 
to time in her apartment, he usually avoided sitting down, apologetically 
protesting how frightful a thing is the quantity of time people waste in 
talking, and that waste of time is the most fatal kind of extravagance of 
which one can be guilty. He seems to have usually passed the whole day at 
his desk, or in making physical experiments in his chamber. The only 
occasion on which people met was at the supper at nine in the evening. 
Until then the privacy of the chamber alike of the hostess, who was 
analysing Leibnitz or translating Newton, and of the unofficial host, who 
was compiling material for the Siecle de Louis XIV., or polishing and 
repolishing Mahomet, or investigating the circumstances of the propagation 
of fire, was sacredly inviolable. 

The rigour of the rule did not forbid theatrical performances, when any 
company, even a company of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood of 
the desolate Champagne chateau. Sometimes after supper Voltaire would 
exhibit a magic lantern, with explanatory comments after the showman’s 
manner, in which he would convulse his friends at the expense of his 
enemies. But after the evening’s amusement was over, the Marquise would 
retire to work in her chamber until the morning, and, when morning came, a 
couple of hours’ sleep was the only division between the tasks of the night 
and the tasks of the day. Two splenetic women have left us a couple of 
spiteful pictures of Madame du Chatelet, but neither of her detractors could 
rise to any higher conception of intellectual effort than the fine tum of 
phrase, the ingenious image, the keen thrust of cruel satire, with which the 
polished idle of that day whiled away dreary and worthless years. The 
translator of Newton’s Principia was not of this company, and she was 
wholly indifferent to the raillery, sarcasm, and hate of women whom she 


justly held her inferiors. It is much the fashion to admire the women of this 
time, because they contrive to hide behind a veil of witty words the 
coldness and hollowness of lives which had neither the sweetness of the old 
industrious domesticity of women, nor the noble largeness of some of those 
in whom the Revolution kindled a pure fire of patriotism in after days. 
Madame du Chatelet, with all her faults, was a far loftier character than the 
malicious gossips who laughed at her. ‘Everything that occupies society 
was within her power, except slander. She was never heard to hold up 
anybody to laughter. When she was informed that certain people were bent 
on not doing her justice, she would reply that she wished to ignore it.’ This 
was surely better than a talent for barbing epigrams, and she led a worthier 
life at Cirey than in that Paris which Voltaire described so bitterly. 


La, tous les soirs, la troupe vagabonde, 

D’un peuple oisif, appelé le beau monde, 

Va promener de réduit en réduit 

L’inquiétude et |’ennui qui la suit. 

La sont en foule antiques mijaurées, 

Jeunes oisons et bégueules titrées, 

Disant des riens d’un ton de perroquet, 
Lorgnant des sots, et trichant au piquet. 
Blondins y sont, beaucoup plus femmes qu’elles, 
Profondément remplis de bagatelles, 

D’un air hautain, d’une bruyante voix, 
Chantant, dansant, minaudant a la fois. 

Si par hasard quelque personne honnéte, 

D’un sens plus droit et d’un gofit plus heureux, 
Des bons écrits ayant meublé sa téte, 

Leur fait |’ affront de penser a leurs yeux; 

Tout aussitét leur brillante cohue, 
D’etonnement et de colére émue, 

Bruyant essaim de frélons envieux, 

Pique et poursuit cette abeille charmante. 


It was not the fault of Madame du Chatelet that the life of Cirey was not 
the undisturbed type of Voltaire’s existence during the fifteen years of their 
companionship. Many pages might be filled with a mere list of the 


movements from place to place to which Voltaire resorted, partly from 
reasonable fear of the grip of a jealous and watchful government, partly 
from eagerness to bring the hand of the government upon his enemies, and 
most of all from the uncontrollable restlessness of his own nature. 
Amsterdam, the Hague, Brussels, Berlin, the little court of Lunéville, and 
the great world of Paris, too frequently withdrew him from the solitary 
castle at Cirey, though he never failed to declare on his return, and with 
perfect sincerity, that he was never so happy anywhere else. If it was true 
that the Marquise made her poet’s life a little hard to him, it is impossible to 
read her correspondence without perceiving that he, too, though for no lack 
of sensibility and good feeling, often made life extremely hard for her. 
Besides their moral difference, there was a marked discrepancy in 
intellectual temperament, which did not fail to lead to outward 
manifestations. Voltaire was sometimes a little weary of Newton and exact 
science, while the Marquise was naturally of the rather narrow turn for arid 
truths which too often distinguishes clever women inadequately disciplined 
by contact with affairs. She and Voltaire both competed for a prize offered 
by the Academy for essays on the propagation of fire (1737). Neither of 
them was successful, for the famous Euler was a competitor. The second 
and third prizes were given to two obscurer persons, because their essays 
were Cartesian, that is to say, they were scientifically orthodox. The two 
philosophers of Cirey also took part, and on different sides, in the obstinate 
physico-mathematical controversy which Leibnitz had first raised towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, as to the measure of moving forces. 
The Marquise, under circumstances of equivocal glory and with much 
angry buzzing, with which one has now no concern, published her analysis 
of Leibnitz in 1740, and sided with him against Newton and Descartes. In 
the notice which Voltaire wrote of his friend’s book he gave a marvellously 
simple and intelligible account of the issue of the special controversy of vis 
viva, but he remained Newtonian, and in 1741 presented a paper to the 
Academy of Sciences, disputing the Leibnitzian view. 

Voltaire was not merely one of those ‘paper philosophers,’ whose 
intrusion into the fields of physical science its professional followers are 
justly wont to resent. He was an active experimenter, and more than one 
letter remains, containing instructions to his agent in Paris to forward him 
retorts, air-pumps, and other instruments, with the wise hint in one place, a 
hint by no means of a miser, ‘In the matter of buying things, my friend, you 


should always prefer the good and sound even if a little dear, to what is only 
middling but cheaper.’ His correspondence for some years proves the 
diligence and sincerity of his interest in science. Yet it is tolerably clear that 
the man who did so much to familiarise France with the most illustrious of 
physicists, was himself devoid of true scientific aptitude. After long and 
persevering labour in this region, Voltaire consulted Clairaut on the progress 
he had made. The latter, with a loyal frankness which Voltaire knew how to 
appreciate, answered that even with the most stubborn labour he was not 
likely to attain to anything beyond mediocrity in science, and that he would 
be only throwing away time which he owed to poetry and philosophy. The 
advice was taken; for, as we have already said, Voltaire’s self-love was 
never fatuous, and the independent search of physical truth was given up. 
There is plainly no reason to regret the pains which Voltaire took in this 
kind of inquiry, not because the study of the sciences extends the range of 
poetic study and enriches verse with fresh images, but because the number 
of sorts of knowledge in which a man feels at home and is intelligently 
cognisant of their scope and issues, even if he be wholly incompetent to 
assist in the progress of discovery, increases that intellectual confidence and 
self-respect of understanding, which so fortifies and stimulates him in his 
own special order of work. We cannot precisely contend that this 
encyclopedic quality is an indispensable condition of such self-respect in 
every kind of temper. It certainly was so with Voltaire. ‘After all, my dear 
friend,’ he wrote to Cideville, ‘it is right to give every possible form to our 
soul. It is a flame that God has intrusted to us, we are bound to feed it with 
all that we find most precious. We should introduce into our existence all 
imaginable modes, and open every door of the soul to all sorts of 
knowledge and all sorts of feelings. So long as it does not all go in pell-mell 
there is plenty of room for everything. 

To us, who can be wise after the event, it is clear that if ever man was 
called not to science, nor to poetry, nor to theology, nor to metaphysics, but 
to literature, the art, so hard to define, of showing the ideas of all subjects in 
the double light of the practical and the spiritual reason, that man was 
Voltaire. He has himself dwelt on the vagueness of this much-abused term, 
without contributing anything more satisfactory towards a better account of 
it than a crude hint that literature, not being a special art, may be considered 
a kind of larger grammar of knowledge. Although, however, it is true that 
literature is not a particular art, it is not the less true that there is a mental 


constitution particularly fitted for its successful practice. Literature is 
essentially an art of form, as distinguished from those exercises of 
intellectual energy which bring new stores of matter to the stock of acquired 
knowledge, and give new forces to emotion and original and definite 
articulation to passion. It is a misleading classification to call the work of 
Shakespeare and Moliére, Shelley and Hugo, literary, just as it would be an 
equally inaccurate, though more glaring piece of classification, to count the 
work of Newton or Locke literature. To take another case from Voltaire, it 
would not be enough to describe Bayle’s Dictionary as a literary 
compilation; it would not even be enough to describe it as a work of 
immense learning, because the distinguishing and superior mark of this 
book is a profound dialectic. It forms men of letters and is above them. 
What is it then that literature brings to us, that earns its title to high 
place, though far from a highest place, among the great humanizing arts? Is 
it not that this is the master organon for giving men the two precious 
qualities of breadth of interest and balance of judgment; multiplicity of 
sympathies and steadiness of sight? Unhappily, literature has too often been 
identified with the smirks and affectations of mere elegant dispersiveness, 
with the hollow niceties of the virtuoso, a thing of madrigals. It is not in any 
sense of this sort that we can think of Voltaire as specially the born minister 
of literature. What we mean is that while he had not the loftier endowments 
of the highest poetic conception, subtle speculative penetration, or 
triumphant scientific power, he possessed a superb combination of wide and 
sincere curiosity, an intelligence of vigorous and exact receptivity, a native 
inclination to candour and justice, and a pre-eminent mastery over a wide 
range in the art of expression. Literature being concerned to impose form, to 
diffuse the light by which common men are able to see the great host of 
ideas and facts that do not shine in the brightness of their own atmosphere, 
it is clear what striking gifts Voltaire had in this way. He had a great deal of 
knowledge, and he was ever on the alert both to increase and broaden his 
stock, and, what was still better, to impart of it to everybody else. He did 
not think it beneath him to write on Hemistichs for the Encyclopedia. ’Tis 
not a very brilliant task, he said, but perhaps the article will be useful to 
men of letters and amateurs; ‘one should disdain nothing, and I will do the 
word Comma, if you choose.’ He was very catholic in taste, being able to 
love Racine without ignoring the lofty stature of Shakespeare. And he was 
free from the weakness which so often attends on catholicity, when it is not 


supported by true strength and independence of understanding; he did not 
shut his eyes to the shortcomings of the great. While loving Moliére, he was 
aware of the incompleteness of his dramatic construction, as well as of the 
egregious farce to which that famous writer too often descends. His respect 
for the sublimity and pathos of Corneille did not hinder him from noting 
both his violence and his frigid argumentation. Does the reader remember 
that admirable saying of his to Vauvenargues; ‘It is the part of a man like 
you to have preferences, but no exclusions?’ To this fine principle Voltaire 
was usually thoroughly true, as every great mind, if only endowed with 
adequate culture, must necessarily be. 


Nul auteur avec lui n’a tort, 
Quand il a trouvé |’art de plaire; 
Il le critique sans colére, 

Il Papplaudit avec transport. 


Thirdly, that circumfusion of bright light which is the highest aim of 
speech, was easy to Voltaire, in whatever order of subject he happened to 
treat. His style is like a translucent stream of purest mountain water, moving 
with swift and animated flow under flashing sunbeams. ‘Voltaire,’ said an 
enemy, ‘is the very first man in the world at writing down what other people 
have thought,’ What was meant for a spiteful censure, was in fact a truly 
honourable distinction. 

The secret is incommunicable. No spectrum analysis can decompose for 
us that enchanting ray. It is rather, after all, the piercing metallic light of 
electricity than a glowing beam of the sun. We can detect some of the 
external qualities of this striking style. We seize its dazzling simplicity, its 
almost primitive closeness to the letter, its sharpness and precision, above 
all, its admirable brevity. We see that no writer ever used so few words to 
produce such pregnant effects. Those whom brevity only makes thin and 
slight, may look with despair on pages where the nimbleness of the 
sentence is in proportion to the firmness of the thought. We find no bastard 
attempts to reproduce in words deep and complex effects, which can only 
be adequately presented in colour or in the combinations of musical sound. 
Nobody has ever known better the true limitations of the material in which 
he worked, or the scope and possibilities of his art. Voltaire’s alexandrines, 
his witty stories, his mock-heroic, his exposition of Newton, his histories, 


his dialectic, all bear the same mark, the same natural, precise, and 
condensed mode of expression, the same absolutely faultless knowledge of 
what is proper and permitted in every given kind of written work. At first 
there seems something paradoxical in dwelling on the brevity of an author 
whose works are to be counted by scores of volumes. But this is no real 
objection. A writer may be insufferably prolix in the limits of a single 
volume, and Voltaire was quite right in saying that there are four times too 
many words in the one volume of D’Holbach’s System of Nature. He 
maintains too that Rabelais might advantageously be reduced to one-eighth, 
and Bayle to a quarter, and there is hardly a book that is not curtailed in the 
perfecting hands of the divine muses. So conversely an author may not 
waste a word in a hundred volumes. Style is independent of quantity, and 
the world suffers so grievously from the mass of books that have been 
written, not because they are many, but because such vast proportion of 
their pages say nothing while they purport to say so much. 

No study, however, of this outward ease and swift compendiousness of 
speech will teach us the secret that was beneath it in Voltaire, an eye and a 
hand that never erred in hitting the exact mark of appropriateness in every 
order of prose and verse. Perhaps no such vision for the befitting in 
expression has ever existed. He is the most trenchant writer in the world, 
yet there is not a sentence of strained emphasis or overwrought antithesis; 
he is the wittiest, yet there is not a line of bad buffoonery. And this intense 
sense of the appropriate was by nature and cultivation become so entirely a 
fixed condition of Voltaire’s mind that it shows spontaneous and without an 
effort in his work. Nobody is more free from the ostentatious correctness of 
the literary precisian, and nobody preserves so much purity and so much 
dignity of language with so little formality of demeanour. It is interesting to 
notice the absence from his writings of that intensely elaborated kind of 
simplicity in which some of the best authors of a later time express the final 
outcome of many thoughts. 

The strain that society has undergone since Voltaire’s day has taught men 
to qualify their propositions. It has forced them to follow truth slowly along 
paths steep and devious. New notes have been struck in human feeling, and 
all thought has now been touched by complexities that were then unseen. 
Hence, as all good writers aim at simplicity and directness, we have seen 
the growth of a new style, in which the rays of many side-lights are 
concentrated in some single phrase. That Voltaire does not use these 


focalising words and turns of composition only means that to him thought 
was less complex than it is to a more subjective generation. Though the 
literature which possesses Milton and Burke need not fear comparison with 
the graver masters of French speech, we have no one to place exactly by the 
side of Voltaire. But, then, no more has France. There are many pages of 
Swift which are more like one side of Voltaire than anything else that we 
have, and Voltaire probably drew the idea of his famous stories from the 
creator of Gulliver, just as Swift got the idea of the Tale of a Tub from 
Fontenelle’s History of Mero and Enegu (that is, of Rome and Geneva). 
Swift has correctness, invention, irony, and a trick of being effectively 
literal and serious in absurd situations, just as Voltaire has; but then Swift is 
often truculent and often brutally gross, both in thought and in phrase. 
Voltaire is never either brutal or truculent. Even amid the licence of the 
Pucelle and of his romances, he never forgets what is due to the French 
tongue. What always charmed him in Racine and Boileau, he tells us, was 
that they said what they intended to say, and that their thoughts have never 
cost anything to the harmony or the purity of the language. Voltaire ranged 
over far wider ground than the two poets ever attempted to do, and trod in 
many slippery places, yet he is entitled to the same praise as that which he 
gave to them. 

Unhappily, one of the many evil effects which have alloyed the 
revolution that Voltaire did so much to set in motion, has been both in his 
country and ours that purity and harmony of language, in spite of the 
examples of the great masters who have lived since, have on the whole 
declined. In both countries familiarity and slang have actually asserted a 
place in literature on some pretence that they are real; an assumed vulgarity 
tries to pass for native homeliness, and, as though a giant were more 
impressive for having a humped back, some men of true genius seem only 
to make sure of fame by straining themselves into grotesques. In a word, the 
reaction against a spurious dignity of style has carried men too far, because 
the reaction against the dignified elements in the old order went too far. 
Style, after all, as one has always to remember, can never be anything but 
the reflex of ideas and habits of mind, and when respect for one’s own 
personal dignity as a ruling and unique element in character gave way to 
sentimental love of the human race, often real, and often a pretence, old 
self-respecting modes of expression went out of fashion. And all this has 
been defended by a sort of argument that might just as appropriately have 


been used by Diogenes, vindicating the filthiness of his tub against a 
doctrine of clean linen. 

To follow letters, it is important to observe, meant then, or at least after 
Voltaire’s influence rose to its height, it meant distinctly to enter the ranks 
of the Opposition. In our own time the profession of letters is placed with 
other polite avocations, and those who follow it for the most part accept the 
traditional social ideas of the time, just as clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians accept them. The modern man of letters corresponds to the 
ancient sophist, whose office it was to confirm, adorn, and propagate the 
current prejudice. To be a man of letters in France in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was to be the official enemy of the current prejudices 
and their sophistical defenders in the church and the parliaments. Parents 
heard of a son’s design to go to Paris and write books, or to mix with those 
who wrote books, with the same dismay with which a respectable Athenian 
heard of a son following Socrates. The hyper-hellenistic collegian need not 
accuse us of instituting a general parallel between Socrates and Voltaire. 
The only point on which we are insisting is that each was the leader of the 
assault against the sophists of his day, though their tactics and implements 
of war were sufficiently unlike. To the later assailant the conditions of the 
time made the pen the most effective instrument. The clergy had the pulpit 
and the confessional, and their enemies had the press. 

It was during the period of his connection with Madame du Chatelet, that 
is in the active literary years between his return from England and his 
removal to Berlin, that Voltaire’s dramatic talent was most productive. He is 
usually considered to hold the same place relatively to Comeille and Racine 
that Euripides held relatively to Aischylus and Sophocles. It is not easy to 
see what is the exact point of analogy on which the critics agree, beyond the 
corresponding place in the order of chronological succession, and such 
parallels are not really very full of instruction. If we are to draw any parallel 
at all, it must be between the Greek and Racine. The differences between 
Euripides and his predecessors are not those between Voltaire and his 
predecessors. There may be one common peculiarity. Each made the drama 
an instrument for the expression not merely of passion, but of speculative 
and philosophical matter, and this in each case of a sceptical kind in 
reference to the accepted traditions of the time. But apart from the vast 
superiority of the Greek in depth and passion and dramatic invention, in 
Voltaire this philosophising is very much more indirect, insinuatory, and 


furtive, than in the marked sententiousness of Euripides. There are critics, 
indeed, who insist that all Voltaire’s poetic work is a series of pamphlets in 
disguise, and that he ought to be classified, in that jargon which makes an 
uncouth compound pass muster for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet. 

To accept this would simply be to leave out of account the very best of 
Voltaire’s plays, including Mérope, Sémiramis, Tancréde, in which the most 
ingenious of men and critics would be at a loss to find any tendency of the 
pamphleteering kind. Voltaire’s ever-present sense of congruity prevented 
him from putting the harangue of the pulpit or the discourse of the academic 
doctor upon the tragic stage. If the clergy found in ‘Mahomet,’ for instance, 
a covert attack on their own religion, it was much more because the poet 
was suspected of unbelief, than because the poem contained infidel 
doctrine. Indeed, nothing shows so clearly as the strange affright at this and 
some other pieces of Voltaire’s, that the purport and effect of poetry must 
depend nearly as much upon the mind of the audience as upon the lines 
themselves. His plays may be said to have led to scepticism, only because 
there was sceptical predisposition in the mind which his public brought to 
them; and under other circumstances, if for instance it had been produced in 
the time of Lewis XIV., the exposure of Mahomet would have been counted 
a glorification of the rival creed. Indeed, Pope Benedict XIV. did by and by 
accept Voltaire’s dedication of the play, whether in good faith or no we 
cannot tell, on the express ground that it was an indirect homage to 
Christianity. Men with a sense of artistic propriety far inferior to Voltaire’s, 
are yet fully alive to the monstrosity of disguising a pamphleteer’s polemic 
in the form of a pretended drama. 

In choice of subject Voltaire, we may believe, was secretly guided by his 
wish to relax the oppressive hold of religious prejudice. Religion, we cannot 
too fully realise, was the absorbing burden of the time. There was no sort of 
knowledge, from geometry onwards, on which it did not weigh. Whatever 
work Voltaire set himself to, he was confronted in it by the Infamous. Thus 
in accordance with the narrow theory of his time, he held Mahomet to be a 
deliberate and conscious impostor, and in presenting the founder of one 
great religion in this odious shape, he was doubtless suggesting that the 
Same account might be true of the founder of another. But the suggestion 
was entirely outside of the play itself, and we who have fully settled these 
questions for ourselves, may read ‘Mahomet’ without suspecting the shade 
of a reference from Mecca to Jerusalem, though hardly without contemning 


the feebleness of view which could see nothing but sensuality, ambition, 
and crime, in the career of the fierce eastern reformer. The sentiments of 
exalted deism which are put into the mouth of the noble Zopire were 
perhaps meant to teach people that the greatest devotion of character may 
go with the most unflinching rejection of a pretended revelation from the 
gods. This again is a gloss from without, and by no means involves Voltaire 
in the offence of art with a moral purpose. 

Zaire was the first play in which French characters appeared upon the 
tragic stage. The heroine, the daughter of Lusignan, has been brought up, 
unconscious of her descent, in the Mahometan faith and usage. Consider the 
philosophy of these lines which are given to her: 


La coutume, la loi plia mes premiers ans 

A la religion des heureux musulmans. 

Je le vois trop; les soins qu’on prend de notre enfance 
Ferment nos sentimens, nos mceurs, notre croyance. 
J’eusse été prés du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux. 

L’ instruction fait tout; et la main de nos péres 

Grave en nos faibles coeurs ces premiers caracteéres, 
Que |’exemple et le temps nous viennent retracer, 

Et que peut-étre en nous Dieu seul peut effacer. 


This of course implied the doctrine of Pope’s Universal Prayer, and 
contains an idea that was always the favourite weapon for smiting the over- 
confident votaries of a single supernatural revelation. Locke had asked 
whether ‘the current opinions and licensed guides of every country are 
sufficient evidence and security to every man to venture his great 
concernments on? Or, can these be the certain and infallible oracle and 
standards of truth which teach one thing in Christendom, and another in 
Turkey? Or shall a poor countryman be eternally happy for having the 
chance to be born in Italy? Or a day-labourer be unavoidably lost because 
he had the ill-luck to be born in England? This was exactly the kind of 
reasoning to which Zaire’s lines pointed; and Voltaire was never weary of 
arguing that the divine lay outside of the multitudinous variety of creeds 
that were never more than local accidents. Neither, however, in Zaire nor 
anywhere else is the law of perfect dramatic fitness violated for the sake of 


a lesson in heterodoxy. With Voltaire tragedy is, as all art ought to be, a 
manner of disinterested presentation. This is not the noblest energy of the 
human intelligence, but it is truly art, and Voltaire did not forget it. It would 
be entirely unprofitable to enter into any comparison of the relative merits 
of Voltaire’s tragedies, and those either of the modern romantic school in his 
own country, or of the master dramatists of our own. Every form of 
composition must be judged in its own order, and the order in which 
Voltaire chose to work was the French classic, with its appointed conditions 
and fixed laws, its three unities, its stately alexandrines, and all the other 
essentials of that special dramatic form. Here is one of the many points at 
which we feel that Voltaire is trying to prolong in literature, if not in 
thought, the impressive tradition of the grand age. At the same moment, 
strangely enough, he was giving that stir to the opinion of his time, which 
was the prime agent in definitely breaking the hold of that tradition. It is no 
infidelity to the glorious and incomparable genius of Shakespeare, nor does 
it involve any blindness to the fine creation, fresh fancy, and noble thought 
and imagery of our less superb men, yet to admit that there is in these limits 
of construction a concentration and regularity, and in these too contemned 
alexandrines a just and swelling cadence, that confer a high degree of 
pleasure of the highest kind, and that demand intellectual quality only less 
rare than that other priceless and unattainable quality of having the lips 
touched with divine fire. It is said, however, that such quality does not 
produce acting plays, but only dramatic poems: this is really laughable if we 
remember first, that the finest actors in the world have been trained in the 
recitation of these alexandrines, and second, that as large and as delighted 
an audience used until within some twenty years ago to crowd to a tragedy 
of Corneille or Racine, seen repeatedly before, as to a bran-new vaudeville, 
never to be seen again. 

‘We insist,’ said Voltaire, ‘that the rhyme shall cost nothing to the ideas; 
that it shall neither be trivial nor too far-fetched; we exact rigorously in a 
verse the same purity, the same precision, as in prose. We do not permit the 
smallest licence; we require an author to carry without a break all chains, 
and yet that he should appear ever free.” He admitted that sometimes they 
failed in reaching the tragic, through excessive fear of passing its limits. He 
does justice, if something less than English justice, to the singular merits of 
our stage in the way of action. Shakespeare, he says, ‘had a genius full of 
force and fertility, of all that is natural and all that is sublime.’ It is even the 


merit of Shakespeare— ‘those grand and terrible pieces that abound in his 
most monstrous farces’ — that has been the undoing of the English stage. 

Even the famous criticism on Hamlet has been a good deal 
misrepresented. Voltaire is vindicating the employment of the machinery of 
ghosts, and he dwells on the fitness and fine dramatic effect of the ghost in 
Shakespeare’s play. ‘I am very far,’ he goes on to say, ‘from justifying the 
tragedy of Hamlet in everything: it is a rude and barbarous piece.... Hamlet 
goes mad in the second act, and his mistress goes mad in the third; the 
prince slays the father of his mistress, pretending to kill a rat, and the 
heroine throws herself into the river. They dig her grave on the stage; the 
gravediggers jest in a way worthy of them, with skulls in their hands; 
Hamlet answers their odious grossnesses by extravagances no _ less 
disgusting. Meanwhile one of the characters conquers Poland. Hamlet, his 
mother, and his stepfather drink together on the stage; they sing at table, 
they wrangle, they fight, they kill; one might suppose such a work to be the 
fruit of the imagination of a drunken savage. But in the midst of all these 
rude irregularities, which to this day make the English theatre so absurd and 
so barbarous, there are to be found in Hamlet by a yet greater incongruity 
sublime strokes worthy of the loftiest geniuses. It seems as if nature had 
taken a delight in collecting within the brain of Shakespeare all that we can 
imagine of what is greatest and most powerful, with all that rudeness 
without wit can contain of what is lowest and most detestable.’ 

If one were to retort upon this that anybody with a true sense of poetry 
would sacrifice all the plays that Voltaire ever wrote, his eight-and-twenty 
tragedies, and half-score of comedies, for the soliloquy in Hamlet, or King 
Henry at Towton Fight, or ‘Roses, their sharp spines being gone,’ there 
would be truth in such a retort, but it would be that brutal truth, which is 
always very near being the most subtle kind of lie. Nature wrought a 
miracle for us by producing Shakespeare, as she did afterwards in an 
extremely different way for France by producing Voltaire. Miracles, 
however, have necessarily a very demoralising effect. A prodigy of loaves 
and fishes, by slackening the motives to honest industry, must in the end 
multiply paupers. The prodigy of such amazing results from such glorious 
carelessness as Shakespeare’s, has plunged hundreds of men of talent into a 
carelessness most inglorious, and made our acting stage a mock. It is quite 
true that the academic rule is better fitted for mediocrity than for genius; but 
we Inay perhaps trust genius to make a way for itself. It is mediocrity that 


needs laws and prescriptions for its most effective fertilisation, and the 
enormous majority even of those who can do good work are still mediocre. 
We have preferred the methods of lawless genius, and are left with rampant 
lawlessness and no genius. The very essence of the old French tragedy was 
painstaking, and painstaking has had its unfailing and exceeding great 
reward. When people whose taste has been trained in the traditions of 
romantic and naturalistic art, or even not trained at all except in indolence 
and presumption, yawn over the French alexandrines, let them remember 
that Goethe at any rate thought it worth while to translate Mahomet and 
Tancréde. 

An eminent German writer on Voltaire has recently declared the secret of 
the French classic dramaturgy to be that the drama was a diversion of the 
court. ‘The personages have to speak not as befits their true feelings, their 
character, and the situation, but as is seemly in the presence of a king and a 
court; not truth, nature, and beauty, but etiquette, is the highest law of the 
dramatic art.” This may partially explain how it was that a return to some 
features of the classic form, its dignity, elevation, and severity, came to take 
place in France, but no explanation can be at all satisfactory which reduces 
so distinct and genuine a manner of dramatic expression to a mere outside 
accident. Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, treated their tragic subjects as they 
did, with rigorous concentration of action, stately consistency of motive, 
and in a solemn and balanced measure, because these conditions answered 
to intellectual qualities of their own, an affinity in themselves for elegance, 
clearness, elevation, and a certain purified and weighty wisdom. It is true 
that they do not unseal those deep-hidden fountains of thought and feeling 
and music, which flow so freely at the waving of Shakespeare’s wand. We 
are not swiftly carried from a scene of clowns up to some sublime pinnacle 
of the seventh heaven, whence we see the dark abysses that lie about the 
path of human action, as well as all its sweet and shadowed places. Only let 
us not unjustly suppose that we are deciding the merits of the old French 
dramaturgy, its severe structure and stately measure, by answering the 
question, which no English nor German writer can ever seriously put, as to 
the relative depth and vision in poetic things of Shakespeare and Voltaire. 
Nor can we be expected to be deeply moved by a form of art that is so 
unfamiliar to us. It is not a question whether we ought to be so deeply 
moved. The too susceptible Marmontel describes how on the occasion of a 
visit to Ferney, Voltaire took him into his study and placed a manuscript 


into his hands. It was Tancréde, which was just finished. Marmontel eagerly 
read it, and he tells us how he returned to the author, his face all bathed in 
tears. ‘Your tears,’ said Voltaire, ‘tell me all that it most concerns me to 
know.’ The most supercilious critic may find this very Tancréde worth 
reading, when he remembers that Gibbon thought it splendid and 
interesting, and that Goethe found it worth translating. One could hardly be 
convicted now of want of sensibility, if all Voltaire’s tragedy together failed 
to bathe one’s face in tears, but this is a very bad reason for denying that it 
has other merits than pathos. 

We cannot, indeed, compare the author of Zaire and Tancréde with the 
great author of Cinna and Polyeucte, any more than in another kind we can 
compare Gray with Milton. Voltaire is the very genius of correctness, 
elegance, and grace, and if the reader would know what this correctness 
means, he will find a most wholesome exercise in reading Voltiare’s notes 
on some of the most celebrated of Corneille’s plays. But in masculine 
energy and in poetic weightiness, as well as in organ-like richness of music, 
Voltaire must be surely pronounced inferior to his superb predecessor. There 
is a certain thinness pervading the whole of his work for the stage, the 
conception of character, the dramatic structure, and the measure alike. 
Undoubtedly we may frequently come upon weighty and noble lines, of fine 
music and lofty sense. But there is on the whole what strikes one as a fatal 
excess of facility, and a fatal defect of poetic saliency. The fluent ease of the 
verse destroys the impression of strength. ‘Your friend,’ wrote Madame du 
Chatelet once of her friend, ‘has had a slight bout of illness, and you know 
that when he is ill, he can do nothing but write verses.” We do not know 
whether the Marquise meant alexandrines, or those graceful verses of 
society of which Voltaire was so incomparable a master. It is certain that he 
wrote Zaire in three weeks and Olympic in six days, though with respect to 
the latter we may well agree with the friend who told the author that he 
should not have rested on the seventh day. However that may be, there is a 
quality about his tragic verse which to one fresh from the sonorous majesty 
and dignified beauty of Polyeucte, or even the fine gravity of Tartufe, 
vibrates too lightly in the ear. Least of all may we compare him to Racine, 
whose two great tragedies of Iphigénie and Athalie Voltaire himself 
declared to mark the nearest approach ever made to dramatic perfection. 
There is none of the mixed austerity and tenderness, height and sweetness, 
grace and firmness, that blend together with such invisible art and unique 


contrivance in the poet whose verses taught Fenelon and Massillon how to 
make music in their prose. To this Voltaire could only have access from 
without, for he lacked the famous master’s internal depth, seriousness, and 
veneration of soul. We know how little this approach from without can 
avail, and how vainly a man follows the harmonious grace of a style, when 
he lacks the impalpable graces of spirit that made the style live. It is only 
when grave thoughts and benignant aspirations and purifying images move 
with even habit through the mind, that a man masters the noblest 
expression. De Maistre, to whom Voltaire’s name was the symbol for all 
that is accursed, admitted the nobleness of his work in tragedy, but he 
instantly took back the grudged praise by saying that even here he only 
resembles his two great rivals as a clever hypocrite resembles a saint. 
Malignantly expressed, there is in this some truth. 

It was one of the elements in the plan of dramatic reform that sprang up 
in Voltaire’s mind during his residence in England, that the subjects of 
tragedy should be more masculine, and that love should cease to be an 
obligatory ingredient. “It is nearly always the same piece, the same knot, 
formed by jealousy and a breach, and untied by a marriage; it is a perpetual 
coquetry, a simple comedy in which princes are actors, and in which 
occasionally blood is spilt for form’s sake.” This he counted a mistake, for, 
as he justly said, the heart is but lightly touched by a lover’s woes, while it 
is profoundly softened by the anguish of a mother just about to lose her son. 
Thus in Mérope we have maternal sentiment made the spring of what is 
probably the best of Voltaire’s tragedies, abounding in a just vehemence, 
compact, full of feeling at once exalted and natural, and moving with a 
sustained energy that is not a too common mark of his work. It was the 
same conviction of the propriety of making tragedy a means of expressing 
other emotions than that which is so apt to degenerate into an insipidity, 
which dictated the composition and novel treatment of the Roman subjects, 
Brutus and La Mort de César. Here the French drama first became in some 
degree truly political. His predecessors when they handled a historic theme 
did so, not from the historic or social point of view, but as the illustration, or 
rather the suggestion, of some central human passion. In the Cinna of 
Corneille the political bearings, the moral of benevolent despotism which 
Bonaparte found in it, were purely incidental, and were distinctly 
subordinate to the portrayal of character and the movement of feeling. In 
Brutus the whole action lies in the region of great public affairs, and of the 


passions which these affairs stir in noble characters, without any admixture 
of purely private tenderness. In La Mort de César we are equally in the 
heroics of public action. Rome Sauvée, of which the subject is the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and the hero the most eloquent of consuls or men — 
a part that Voltaire was very fond of filling in private representations, and 
with distinguished success — is extremely loose and spasmodic in 
structure, and the speeches sound strained even when put into Cicero’s 
mouth. But here also private insipidities are banished, though perhaps it is 
only in favour of public insipidities. It is impossible to tell what share, if 
any, these plays had in spreading that curious feeling about Roman freedom 
and its most renowned defenders, which is so striking a feature in some of 
the great episodes of the Revolution. We cannot suspect Voltaire of any 
design to stir political feeling. He was now essentially aristocratic and 
courtly in his predilection, without the smallest active wish for an approach 
to political revolution, if indeed the conception of a change of that kind ever 
presented itself to him. He was indefatigable in admiring and praising 
English freedom, but, as has already been said, it was not the laudation of a 
lover of popular government, but the envy of a man of letters whose life 
was tormented by censors of the press and the lieutenant of police. Perhaps 
the only approach to a public purpose in this fancy for his Roman subjects 
was a lurking idea of arousing in the nobles, for whom we must remember 
that his dramatic work was above all designed, not a passion for freedom 
from the authority of monarchic government, but a passion of a more 
general kind for energetic patriotism. Voltaire’s letters abound with 
expressions of the writer’s belief that he was the witness of an epoch of 
decay in his own country. He had in truth far too keen and practical and 
trained an eye not to see how public spirit, political sagacity, national 
ambition, and even valour had declined in the great orders of France since 
the age of the Grand Monarch, and how much his country had fallen back in 
the race of civilisation and power. We should be guilty of a very transparent 
exaggeration of the facts, if any attempt were made to paint Voltaire in the 
attitude and colours of one transcendentally aspiring to regenerate his 
countrymen. But there is no difficulty in believing that a man who had lived 
in England, and knew so much of Prussia, should have seen the fatal 
enervation which had come upon France, and that with Voltaire’s feeling for 
the stage, he should have dreamt, by means of a more austere subject and 
more masculine treatment, of reviving the love of wisdom and glory and 


devotion in connection with country. In a word, the lesson of La Mort de 
César or of Brutus was not a specific admonition to slay tyrants, or to 
execute stern judgments on sons, but a general example of self-sacrificing 
patriotism and devoted public honour. 

It is often said that Voltaire’s Romans are mere creatures of parade and 
declamation, like the figures of David’s paintings, and it is very likely that 
the theatre infected the French people with that mischievous idea of the 
Romans, as a nation of declaimers about freedom and the death of tyrants. 
The true Roman was no doubt very much more like one of our narrow, hard, 
and able Scotchmen in India, than the lofty talkers who delighted the 
parterre of Paris or Versailles. Unluckily for truth of historical conception, 
Cicero was, after Virgil, the most potent of Roman memories, and a man of 
words became with modern writers the favourite type of a people of action. 
All this, however, is beside the question. Voltaire would have laughed at the 
idea of any obligation to present either Romans or other personages on the 
stage with realistic fidelity. The tragic drama with him was the highest of 
the imaginative and idealistic arts. If he had sought a parallel to it in the 
plastic arts he would have found one, not in painting, which by reason of 
the greater flexibility of its material demands a more exact verisimilitude, 
but in sculpture. Considered as statuesque figures endowed with speech, 
Brutus, Caesar, and the rest are noble and impressive. We may protest as 
vigorously as we know how against any assimilation of the great art of 
action with the great art of repose. But we can only criticise the individual 
productions of a given theory, provided we for the moment accept the 
conditions which the theory lays down. All art rests upon convention, and if 
we choose to repudiate any particular set of conventions, we have no more 
right to criticise the works of those who submit to them than one would 
have to criticise sculpture, because marble or bronze is not like flesh and 
blood. Within the conditions of the French classic drama Voltaire’s Romans 
are high and stately figures. 

Voltaire’s innovations extended beyond the introduction of more 
masculine treatment. Before his time romantic subjects had been regarded 
with disfavour, and Corneille’s Bajazet was considered a bold experiment. 
Racine was more strictly classic, and dramatists went on handling the same 
ancient fables, ‘Thebes, or Pelops’ line, or the tale of “Troy divine,’ just as 
the Greeks had done, or just as the painters in the Catholic times had never 
wearied of painting the two eternal figures of human mother and divine 


child. Voltaire treated the classic subjects as others treated them, and if 
(Edipe misses the depth, delicate reserve and fateful gloom of the Greeks, 
Mérope at any rate breathes a fine and tragic spirit. But his restless mind 
pressed forward into subjects which Racine would have shuddered at, and 
every quarter of the universe became in turn a portion of the Voltairean 
stage. L’Orphelin de la Chine introduces us to China and Genghis-Khan, 
Mahomet to Arabia and its prophet, Tancrede to Sicily; in Zulime we are 
among Moors, in Alzire with Peruvians. This revolutionary enlargement of 
subject was significant of a general and very important enlargement of 
interest which marked the time, and led presently to those contrasts between 
the condition of France and the imaginary felicity and nobleness of wilder 
countries, which did so much to breed an irresistible longing for change. 
Voltaire’s high-minded Scythians, generous Peruvians, and the rest, 
prepared the way along with other influences for that curious 
cosmopolitanism, that striking eagerness to believe in the equal 
virtuousness and devotion inherent in human nature, independently of the 
religious or social form accidentally imposed upon them, which found its 
ultimate outcome, first in an ardent passion for social equality, and a 
depreciation of the special sanctity of the current religion, and next in the 
ill-fated emancipating and proselytising aims of the Revolution, and in 
orators of the human race. 

It has usually been thought surprising that Voltaire, consummate wit as 
he was, should have been so markedly unsuccessful in comedy. Certainly 
no one with so right a sense of the value of time as Voltaire himself had, 
will in our day waste many hours over his productions in this order. There 
are a dozen of them more or less, and we can only hope that they were the 
most rapid of his writings. Lines of extraordinary vivacity are not wanting, 
and at their best they offer a certain bustling sprightliness that might have 
been diverting in actual representation. But the keynote seems to be struck 
in farce, rather than in comedy; the intrigue, if not quite as slight as in 
Moliére, is too forced; and the characters are nearly all excessively 
mediocre in conception. In one of the comedies, Le Dépositaire, the poet 
presented the aged patroness of his youth, but the necessity of respecting 
current ideas of the becoming prevented him from making a great character 
out of even so striking a figure as Ninon de |’Enclos. La Prude is a version 
of Wycherly’s Plaindealer, and is in respect of force, animation, and the 
genuine spirit of comedy, very inferior to its admirable original. L’ Indiscret 


is a sparkling and unconsidered trifle, L’ Ecossaise is only a stinging attack 
on Fréron, and L’Enfant Prodigue, though greater pains were taken with it, 
has none of the glow of dramatic feeling. The liveliest of all is La Femme 
qui a Raison, a short comedy of situation, which for one reading is 
entertaining in the closet, and must be excellent on the stage. It is very 
slight, however, and as usual verges on farce. 

This inferiority of Voltaire’s ought not to astonish any one who has 
reflected how much concentrated feeling and what profundity of vision go 
to the production of great comedy, and how in the mind of the dramatist, as 
in the movement of human life, comedy lies close to portentous tragedy. 
The author of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme and L’ Avare was also the creator 
of the Misanthrope, that inscrutable piece, where, without plot, fable, or 
intrigue, we see a section of the polished life of the time, men and women 
paying visits, making and receiving compliments, discoursing upon affairs 
with easy lightness, flitting backwards and forwards with a thousand petty 
hurries, and among these one strange, rough, hoarse, half-sombre figure, 
moving solitarily with a chilling reality in the midst of frolicking shadows. 
Voltaire entered too eagerly into the interests of the world, was by 
temperament too exclusively sympathetic and receptive and social, to place 
himself even in imagination thus outside of the common circle. Without 
capacity for this, there is no comedy of the first order. Without serious 
consciousness of contrasts, no humour that endures. Shakespeare, Moliére, 
and even Aristophanes, each of them unsurpassed writers of mere farce, 
were each of them, though with vast difference of degree, master of a tragic 
breadth of vision. Voltaire had moods of petulant spleen, but who feels that 
he ever saw, much less brooded over, the dark cavernous regions of human 
nature? Without this we may have brilliant pleasantry of surprise, inimitable 
caricature, excellent comedy of society, but of the veritable comedy of 
human character and life, nothing. 

In dazzling and irresistible caricature Voltaire has no equal. There is no 
deep humour, as in Don Quixote, or Tristram Shandy, which Voltaire did 
not care for, or Richter’s Siebenkds, which he would not have cared for any 
more than De Stael did. He was too purely intellectual, too argumentative, 
too geometrical, and cared too much for illustrating a principle. But in 
Candide, Zadig, L’ Ingénu, wit is as high as mere wit can go. They are better 
than Hudibras, because the motive is broader and more intellectual. 
Rapidity of play, infallible accuracy of stroke, perfect copiousness, and 


above all a fresh and unflagging spontaneity, combine with a surprising 
invention, to give these stories a singular quality, of which we most 
effectively observe the real brilliance, by comparing them with the too 
numerous imitations that their success has unhappily invited since. 

It is impossible to omit from the most cursory study of Voltaire’s work, 
that too famous poem which was his favourite amusement during some of 
the best years of his life, which was the delight of all who could by any 
means get the high favour of sight or hearing of so much as a canto of it, 
and which is now always spoken of, when it happens to be spoken of at all, 
with extreme abhorrence. The Pucelle offends two modern sentiments, the 
love of modesty, and the love of the heroic personages of history. The moral 
sense and the historic sense have both been sharpened in some respects 
since Voltaire, and a poem which not only abounds in immodesty, and 
centres the whole action in an indecency of conception, but also fastens this 
gross chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet’s own 
country, seems to offer a double outrage to an age when relish for licentious 
verse has gone out of fashion, and reverence for the heroic dead has come 
in. Still the fact that the greatest man of his time should have written one of 
the most unseemly poems that exist in any tongue, is worth trying to 
understand. Voltaire, let us remember, had no special turn, like Gibbon or 
Bayle, least of all like the unclean Swift, for extracting a malodorous 
diversion out of grossness or sensuality. His writings betray no irresistible 
passion for flying to an indelicacy, nor any of the vapid lasciviousness of 
some more modern French writers. The Pucelle is at least the wit of a 
rational man, and not the prying beastliness of a satyr. It is wit worse than 
poorly employed, but it is purity itself compared with some of the nameless 
abominations with which Diderot besmirched his imagination. The Persian 
Letters contain what we should now account passages of extreme 
licentiousness, yet Montesquieu was assuredly no libertine. Voltaire’s life 
again was never indecent or immoderate from the point of view of the 
manners of the time. A man of grave character and untarnished life, like 
Condorcet, did not scruple to defend a poem, in which it is hard for us to 
see anything but a most indecorous burlesque of a most heroic subject. He 
insists that books which divert the imagination without heating or seducing 
it, which by gay and pleasurable images fill up those moments of 
exhaustion that are useless alike for labour and meditation, have the effect 
of inclining men to gentleness and indulgence. “It was not such books as the 


Pucelle that Gérard or Clément used to read, or that the satellites of 
Cromwell carried at the saddle-bow.” 

The fact is that in amusing himself by the Pucelle, Voltaire was only 
giving literary expression to a kind of view which had already in the society 
of the time found for itself a thoroughly practical expression. The people 
among whom he lived had systematised that freedom from law or restraint 
in the relations of the sexes, of which his poem is so vivid a representation. 
The Duke of Richelieu was the irresistible Lovelace of his time, and it was 
deemed an honour, an honour to which Madame du Chatelet among so 
many others has a title, to have yielded to his fascination. A long and 
profoundly unedifying chronicle might be drawn up of the memorable 
gallantries of that time, and for our purpose it might fitly close with the 
amour with Saint Lambert that led to Madame du Chatelet’s death. Of 
course, these countless gallantries in the most licentious persons of the day, 
such as Richelieu or Saxe, were neither more nor less than an outbreak of 
sheer dissoluteness, such as took place among English people of quality in 
the time of the Restoration. The idle and luxurious, whose imagination is 
uncontrolled by the discipline of labour and purpose, and to whom the 
indulgence of their own inclinations is the first and single law of life, are 
always ready to profit by any relaxation of restraint, which the moral 
conditions of the moment may permit. 

The peculiarity of the licence of France in the middle of the eighteenth 
century is, that it was looked upon with complacency by the great 
intellectual leaders of opinion. It took its place in the progressive formula. 
What austerity was to other forward movements, licence was to this. It is 
not difficult to perceive how so extraordinary a circumstance came to pass. 
Chastity was the supreme virtue in the eyes of the church, the mystic key to 
Christian holiness. Continence was one of the most sacred of the 
pretensions by which the organised preachers of superstition claimed the 
reverence of men and women. It was identified, therefore, in a particular 
manner with that Infamous, against which the main assault of the time was 
directed. So men contended, more or less expressly, first, that continence 
was no commanding chief among virtues, then that it was a very superficial 
and easily practised virtue, finally that it was no virtue at all, but if 
sometimes a convenience, generally an impediment to free human 
happiness. These disastrous sophisms show the peril of having morality 
made an appendage of a set of theological mysteries, because the mysteries 


are sure in time to be dragged into the open air of reason, and moral truth 
crumbles away with the false dogmas with which it had got mixed. 

‘If,’ says Condorcet, ‘we may treat as useful the design to make 
superstition ridiculous in the eyes of men given to pleasures, and destined, 
by the very want of self-control which makes pleasures attractive to them, 
to become one day the unfortunate victims or the mischievous instruments 
of that vile tyrant of humanity; if the affectation of austerity in manners, if 
the excessive value attached to purity, only serves the hypocrites who by 
putting on the easy mask of chastity can dispense with all virtues, and cover 
with a sacred veil the vices most pernicious to society, hardness of heart and 
intolerance; if by accustoming men to treat as so many crimes faults from 
which honourable and conscientious persons are not exempt, we extend 
over the purest souls the power of that dangerous caste, which to rule and 
disturb the earth, has constituted itself exclusively the interpreter of 
heavenly justice; — then we shall see in the author of the Pucelle no more 
than a foe to hypocrisy and superstition.’ 

It helps us to realise the infinite vileness of a system, like that of the 
Church in the last century, which could engender in men of essential 
nobleness of character like Condorcet, an antipathy so violent as to shut the 
eyes of their understanding to the radical sophistry of such pleading as this. 
Let one reflection out of many, serve to crush the whole of it. The key to 
effective life is unity of life, and unity of life means as much as anything 
else the unity of our human relations. Our identity does by no means consist 
in a historic continuity of tissues, but in an organic moral coherency of 
relation. It is this, which alone, if we consider the passing shortness of our 
days, makes life a whole, instead of a parcel of thrums bound together by an 
accident. Is not every incentive and every concession to vagrant appetite a 
force that enwraps a man in gratification of self, and severs him from duty 
to others, and so a force of dissolution and dispersion? It might be necessary 
to pull down the Church, but the worst church that has ever prostituted the 
name and the idea of religion cannot be so disastrous to society, as a gospel 
that systematically relaxes self-control as being an unmeaning curtailment 
of happiness. The apologists for the Pucelle exhibit the doctrine of 
individualism in one of its worst issues. ‘Your proof that this is really the 
best of all possible worlds is excellent,’ says Candide for his famous last 
word, ‘but we must cultivate our garden.’ The same principle of exclusive 
self-regard, applied to the gratification of sense, passed for a satisfactory 


defence of libertinage. In the first form it destroys a state, in the second it 
destroys the family. 

It is easier to account for Voltaire’s contempt for the medieval 
superstition about purity, than his want of respect for a deliverer of France. 
The explanation lies in the conviction which had such power in Voltaire’s 
own mind and with which he impregnated to such a degree the minds of 
others, that the action of illiterate and unpolished times can have no life in 
it. His view of progress was a progress of art and knowledge, and heroic 
action which was dumb, or which was not expressed in terms of intellect, 
was to the eighteenth century, and to Voltaire at least as much as to any 
other of its leaders, mere barbaric energy. In the order of taste, for instance, 
he can find only words of cool and limited praise for Homer, while for the 
polish and elegance of Virgil his admiration is supreme. The first was the 
bard of a rude time, while round the second cluster all the associations of a 
refined and lettered age. A self-devotion that was only articulate in the 
jargon of mystery and hallucination, and that was surrounded with rude and 
irrational circumstance, with ignorance, brutality, visions, miracle, was 
encircled by no halo in the eyes of a poet who found no nobleness where he 
did not find a definite intelligence, and who rested all his hopes and 
interests on the long distance set by time and civilisation between ourselves 
and such conditions and associations as belong to the name of Joan of Arc. 
The foremost men of the eighteenth century despised Joan of Arc, whenever 
they had occasion to think of her, for the same reason which made them 
despise Gothic architecture. ‘When,’ says Voltaire in one place, ‘the arts 
began to revive, they revived as Goths and Vandals; what unhappily 
remains to us of the architecture and sculpture of these times is a fantastic 
compound of rudeness and filigree.’ Just so, even Turgot, while protesting 
how dear to every sensible heart were the Gothic buildings destined to the 
use of the poor and the orphan, complained of the outrage done by their 
rude architecture to the delicacy of our sight. Characters like Joan of Arc 
ranked in the same rude and fantastic order, and respect for them meant that 
respect for the middle age which was treason to the new time. Men despised 
her, just as they despised the majesty and beauty of the great church at 
Rheims where she brought her work to a climax, or the lofty grace and 
symmetry of the church of St. Ouen, within sight of which her life came to 
its terrible end. 


Henry the Fourth was a hero with Voltaire, for no better reason than that 
he was the first great tolerant, the earliest historic indifferent. The Henriade 
is only important because it helped to popularise the type of its hero’s 
character, and so to promote the rapidly-growing tendency in public opinion 
towards a still wider version of the policy of the Edict of Nantes. The reign 
of Lewis XIV. had thrown all previous monarchs into obscurity, and the 
French king who showed a warmer and more generous interest in the 
happiness of his subjects than any they ever had, was forgotten, until 
Voltaire brought him into fame. It was just, however, because Henry’s 
exploits were so glorious, and at the same time so near in point of time, that 
he made an indifferent hero for an epic poem. ‘He should never choose for 
an epic poem history,’ said Hume very truly, ‘the truth of which is well 
known; for no fiction can come up to the interest of the actual story and 
incidents of the singular life of Henry IV.’ These general considerations, 
however, as to the propriety of the subject are hardly worth entering upon. 
How could any true epic come out of that age, or find fountains in that 
critical, realistic, and polemical soul? To fuse a long narrative of heroic 
adventure in animated, picturesque, above all, in sincere verse, is an 
achievement reserved for men with a steadier glow, a firmer, simpler, more 
exuberant and more natural poetic feeling, than was possible in that time of 
mean shifts, purposeless public action, and pitiful sacrifice of private self- 
respect. Virgil was stirred by the greatness of the newly-united empire, 
Tasso by the heroic march of Christendom against pagan oppressors, Milton 
by the noble ardour of our war for public rights. What long and glowing 
inspiration was possible to a would-be courtier, thrust into the Bastille for 
wanting to fight a noble who had had him caned by lackeys? Besides, an 
epic, of all forms of poetic composition, most demands concentrated depth, 
and Voltaire was too widely curious and vivacious on the intellectual side to 
be capable of this emotional concentration. 

But it is superfluous to give reasons why Voltaire’s epic should not be a 
great poem. The Henriade itself is there, the most indisputable of 
arguments. Of poems whose names are known out of literary histories and 
academic catalogues, it is perhaps the least worth reading in any language 
by any one but a professional student of letters. It is less worth reading than 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, because it is more deliberately artificial and gratuitously 
unspontaneous. Paradise Regained, which it is too ready a fashion among us 
to pronounce dull, still contains at least three pieces of superb and 


unsurpassed description, never fails in grave majestic verse, and is at the 
worst free from all the dreary apparatus of phantom and impersonation and 
mystic vision, which have never jarred so profoundly with sense of poetic 
fitness, as when associated with so political and matter-of-fact a hero as 
Henry the Fourth. The reader has no illusion in such transactions as Saint 
Lewis taking Henry into heaven and hell, Sleep hearing from her secret 
caves, the Winds at sight of him falling into Silence, and Dreams, children 
of Hope, flying to cover the hero with olive and laurel. How can we 
overcome our repugnance to that strange admixture of real and unreal 
matter which presents us with a highly-coloured picture of the Temple of 
Love, where in the forecourt sits Joy, with Mystery, Desire, Complaisance, 
on the soft turf by her side, while in the inner sanctuary haunt Jealousy, 
Suspicion, Malice, Fury; while the next canto describes 


L’église toujours une et partout étendue, 

Libre, mais sous un chef, adorant en tout lieu, 

Dans le bonheur des saints, la grandeur de son Dieu. 
Le Christ, de nos péches victime renaissante, 

De ses élus chéris nourriture vivante, 

Descend sur les autels a ses yeux éperdus, 

Et lui découvre un Dieu sous un pain qui n’est plus. 


Voltaire congratulated himself in his preface that he had come 
sufficiently near theological exactitude, and to this qualification, which is so 
new for poetry, the critic may add elegance and flow; but neither elegance 
nor theological exactitude reconciles us to an epic that has neither a stroke 
of sublimity nor a touch of pathos, that presents no grandeur in character, 
and no hurrying force and movement in action. Frederick the Great used to 
speak of Voltaire as the French Virgil, but then Frederick’s father had never 
permitted him to learn Latin, and if he ever read Virgil at all, it must have 
been in some of the jingling French translations. Even so, with the episodes 
of Dido and of Nisus and Euryalus in our minds, we may wonder how so 
monstrous a parallel could have occurred even to Frederick, who was no 
critic, between two poets who have hardly a quality in common. If the 
reader wishes to realise how nearly insipid even Voltaire’s genius could 
become when working in unsuitable forms, he may turn from any canto of 
the Henriade to any page of Lucretius or the Paradise Lost. A French critic 


quotes the famous reviewer’s sentence, concluding an analysis of some 
epic, to the effect that on the whole, when all is summed up, the given epic 
was ‘one of the best that had appeared in the course of the current year;’ 
and insists that Voltaire’s piece will not at any rate perish in the oblivion of 
poetic annuals like these. If not, the only reason lies in that unfortunate 
tendemess for the bad work of famous men, which makes of so much 
reading time worse than wasted. “The unwise,’ said Candide, ‘value every 
word in an author of repute.’ 


CHAPTER IV. BERLIN. 


The Marquise du Chatelet died under circumstances that were tragical 
enough to herself, but which disgust the grave, while they give a grotesque 
amusement to those who look with cynical eye upon what they choose to 
treat as the great human comedy. In 1749 the friendship of sixteen years 
thus came to its end, and Voltaire was left without the tie that, in spite of too 
frequent breaking away from it, had brought him much happiness and good 
help so far on the road. He was now free, disastrously free as the event 
proved, to accept the invitations with which he had so long been pressed to 
take up his residence with the king who may dispute with him the claim to 
be held the most extraordinary man of that century. 

Neither credit nor peace followed Voltaire in his own land. Lewis XV., 
perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that monarchy has ever 
corrupted, always disliked him. The whole influence of the court and the 
official world had been uniformly exerted against him. Many years went by 
before he could even win a seat in the academy, a distinction, it may be 
added, to which Diderot, hardly second to Voltaire in originality and power, 
never attained to the end of his days. Madame de Pompadour, the 
protectress of Quesnay, was Voltaire’s first friend at court. He said of her 
long afterwards that in the bottom of her heart she belonged to the 
philosophers, and did as much as she could to protect them. She had known 
him in her obscurer and more reputable days, and she charged him with the 
composition of a court-piece (1745), to celebrate the marriage of the 
dauphin. The task was satisfactorily performed, and honours which had 
been refused to the author of Zaire, Alzire, and the Henriade, were at once 
given to the writer of the Princess of Navarre, which Voltaire himself 
ranked as a mere farce of the fair. He was made gentleman of the chamber 
and historiographer of France. He disarmed the devout by the Pope’s 
acceptance of Mahomet, and by a letter which he wrote to Father Latour, 
head of his former school, protesting his affection for religion and his 
esteem for the Jesuits. Condorcet most righteously pronounces that, in spite 
of the art with which he handles his expressions in this letter, it would 
undoubtedly have been far better to give up the academy than to write it. It 
answered its purpose, and Voltaire was admitted of the forty (May 1746). 
This distinction, however, was far from securing for him the tranquillity 


which he had hoped from it, and worse libels tormented him than before. 
The court sun ceased to shine. Madame de Pompadour gave to Crébillon a 
preference which Voltaire resented with more agitation than any preference 
of Madame Pompadour’s ought to have stirred in the breast of a strong man. 

We cannot, however, too constantly remember not to ask from Voltaire 
the heroic. He was far too sympathetic, too generously eager to please, too 
susceptible to opinion. Of that stern and cold stuff which supports a man in 
firm march and straight course, giving him the ample content of self- 
respect, he probably had less than any one of equal prominence has ever 
had. Instead of writing his tragedy as well as he knew how, and then leaving 
it to its destiny, he wrote it as well as he knew how, and then went in 
disguise to the café of the critics to find out what his inferiors had to say 
about his work. Instead of composing his court-piece, and taking such 
reward as offered, or disdaining such ignoble tasks — and nobody knew 
better than he how ignoble they were — he sought to catch some crumb of 
praise by fawningly asking of the vilest of men, Trajan est-il content? Make 
what allowance we will for difference of time and circumstance, such an 
attitude to such a man, whether in Seneca towards Nero, or Voltaire towards 
Lewis XV., is a baseness that we ought never to pardon and never to 
extenuate. Whether or no there be in the human breast that natural religion 
of goodness and virtue which was the sheet-anchor of Voltaire’s faith, there 
is at least a something in the hearts of good men which sets a fast gulf 
between them and those who are to the very depths of their souls 
irredeemably saturated with corruption. 

We may permit ourselves to hope that it was the consciousness of the 
humiliation of such relations as these, rather than the fact that they did not 
answer their own paltry purpose, that made Voltaire resolve a second time 
to shake the dust of his own country from off his feet In July 1750 he 
reached Potsdam, and was installed with sumptuous honour in the court of 
Frederick the Great, twenty-four years since he had installed himself with 
Mr. Falkener, the English merchant at Wandsworth. Diderot was busy with 
the first volume of the Encyclopedia, and Rousseau had just abandoned his 
second child in the hospital for foundlings. If the visit to London did 
everything for Voltaire, the visit to Berlin did nothing. There was no 
Prussia, as there was an England. To travel from the dominion of George II. 
to the dominion of his famous nephew, was to go from the full light of the 
eighteenth century back to the dimness of the fifteenth. An academy of 


sciences, by the influence of Sophie-Charlotte, and under the guidance of 
Leibnitz, had been founded at Berlin at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; but Frederick William had an angry contempt for every kind of 
activity except drill and the preaching of orthodox theology, and during his 
reign the academy languished in obscurity. 

The accession of Frederick II. was the signal for its reconstitution, and 
the revival of its activity under the direction of Maupertuis. To the sciences 
of experiment and observation, which had been its original objects, was 
added a department of speculative philosophy. The court was materialist, 
sceptical, Voltairean, all at the same time; but the academy as a body was 
theologically orthodox, and it was wholly and purely metaphysical in its 
philosophy. We may partly understand the distance at which Berlin was 
then behind Paris, when we read D’Alembert’s just remonstrances with 
Frederick against giving as subjects for prize-essays such metaphysical 
problems as ‘The search for a primary and permanent force, at once 
substance and cause.’ 

Whatever activity existed outside of the court and the academy was 
divided between the dialectic of Protestant scholasticism, and Wolf’s 
exposition and development of Leibnitz. In literature proper there arose 
with the accession of Frederick a small group of essentially secondary 
critics, of whom Sulzer was the best, without the vivid and radiant force of 
either Voltaire or Diderot, and without the deep inspiration and invention of 
those who were to follow them, and to place Germany finally on a level 
with England and France. Lessing, the founder of the modern German 
literature, was at this time a youth of twenty-two, and by a striking turn of 
chance was employed by Voltaire in putting into German his pleadings in 
the infamous Hirschel case. It was not then worth while for a stranger to 
learn the language in which Lessing had not yet written, and Voltaire, who 
was a master of English and Italian, never knew more German than was 
needed to curse a postilion. Leibnitz wrote everything of importance in 
Latin or French, the Berlin academy conducted its transactions first in 
Latin, next and for many years to come in French, and one of its earliest 
presidents, a man of special competence, pronounced German to be a noble 
but frightfully barbarised tongue. The famous Wolf had done his best to 
make the tongue of his country literate, but even his influence was unequal 
to the task. 


Society was in its foundations not removed from the medieval. The 
soldiers with whom Frederick won Zorndorf and Leuthen, like the Russians 
and Austrians whom he defeated on those bloody days, were not more nor 
less than serfs. Instead of philosophers like Newton and Locke, he had to 
find the pride and safety of his country in swift rushing troopers like 
Winterfield and Ziethen. A daring cavalry-charge in season was for the 
moment more to Prussia than any theory why it is that an apple falls, and a 
new method of drill much more urgent than a new origin for ideas. She was 
concerned not with the speculative problem of the causes why the earth 
keeps its place in the planetary system, but with the practical problem how 
Prussia was to make her place in the system of Europe. Prussia was then far 
more behind France in all thought and all arts, save the soldier’s, than 
England was in front of France. 

Voltaire had nothing to learn at Berlin, and may we not add, as the king 
was a rooted Voltairean long before this, he had nothing to teach there? The 
sternest barrack in Europe was not a field in which the apostle of free and 
refined intelligence could sow seed with good hope of harvest. Voltaire at 
this time, we have to recollect, was in the public mind only a poet, and 
perhaps was regarded, if not altogether by Frederick, certainly by those who 
surrounded him, as much in the same order of being with Frederick’s flute, 
fitted by miracle with a greater number of stops. ‘I don’t give you any news 
of literature,’ D’Alembert wrote from Potsdam in 1763, ‘for I don’t know 
any, and you know how barren literature is in this country, where no one 
except the king concerns himself with it.’ There is no particular disgrace to 
Berlin or its king in this. Their task was very definite, and it was only a 
pleasant error of Frederick’s rather fantastic youth to suppose that this task 
lay in the direction of polite letters. The singer of the Henriade was 
naturally of different quality and turn of mind from a hero who had at least 
as hard an enterprise in his hand as that of Henry IV. Voltaire and Frederick 
were the two leaders of the two chief movements then going on, in the great 
work of the transformation of the old Europe into the new. But the 
movements were in different matter, demanded vastly different methods, 
and, as is so often the case, the scope of each was hardly visible to the 
pursuer of the other. Voltaire’s work was to quicken the activity and 
proclaim the freedom of human intelligence, and to destroy the supremacy 
of an old spiritual order. Frederick’s work was to shake down the old 
political order. The sum of their efforts was the definite commencement of 


that revolution in the thought and the political conformation of the West, of 
which the momentous local revolution in France must, if we take a 
sufficiently wide survey before and after, be counted a secondary phase. 
The conditions of the order which was established after the confusion of the 
fall of the Roman power before the inroads of the barbarians, and which 
constituted the Europe of the early and middle ages, are now tolerably well 
understood, and the historic continuity or identity of that order is typified in 
two institutions, which by the middle of the eighteenth century had reached 
very different stages of decay, and possessed very different powers of 
resisting attack. One was the German Empire, and the other was the Holy 
Catholic Church. Frederick dealt a definite blow to the first, and Voltaire 
did the same to the second. 

Those who read history and biography with a sturdy and childish pre- 
conception that the critical achievements in the long course of the world’s 
progress must of necessity have fallen to the lot of the salt of the earth, will 
find it hard to associate the beginning of the great overt side of modern 
movement with the two men who versified and wrangled together for some 
two and a half years in the middle of the eighteenth century at Berlin. It is 
hard to think of the old state, with all its memories of simple enthusiasm 
and wild valour and rude aspiration after some better order, finally 
disappearing into the chaos for which it was more than ripe, under the 
impulse of an arch cynic. And it is hard, too, to think that the civilising 
religion which was founded by a Jew, and first seized by Jews, noblest and 
holiest of their race, got its first and severest blow from one who was not 
above using a Jew to cheat Christians out of their money. But the fact 
remains of the vast work which this amazing pair had to do, and did. 

The character of the founder of the greatness of Prussia, if indeed we 
may call founder one rather than another member of that active, clear, and 
far-sighted line, can have no attraction for those who require as an 
indispensable condition of fealty that their hero shall have either purity, or 
sensibility, or generosity, or high honour, or manly respect for human 
nature. Frederick’s rapidity and firmness of will, his administrative capacity, 
his military talent, were marvellous and admirable enough; but on the moral 
side of character, in his relations to men and women, in his feeling for the 
unseen, in his ideas of truth and beauty, he belonged to a type which is not 
altogether uncommon. In his youth he had much of a sort of shallow 
sensibility, which more sympathetic usage might possibly have established 


and to some small extent even deepened, but which the curiously rough 
treatment that his pacific tastes and frivolous predilections provoked his 
father to inflict, turned in time into the most bitter and profound kind of 
cynicism that the world knows. No cynic is so hard and insensible as the 
man who has once had sensibility, perhaps because the consciousness that 
he was in earlier days open to more generous impressions persuades him 
that the fault of any change in his own view of things must needs lie in the 
world’s villainy, which he has now happily for himself had time to find out. 
Sensibility of a true sort, springing from natural fountains of simple and 
unselfish feeling, can neither be corrupted nor dried up. But at its best, 
Frederick’s sensibility was of the literary and aesthetic kind, rather than the 
humane and social. It concerned taste and expression, and had little root in 
the recognition as at first-hand of those facts of experience, of beauty and 
tendemess and cruelty and endurance, which are the natural objects that 
permanently quicken a sensitive nature. In a word, Frederick’s was the 
conventional sensibility of the French literature of the time; a harmless 
thing enough in the poor souls that only poured themselves out in bad 
romance and worse verse, but terrible when it helped to fill with contempt 
for mankind an absolute monarch, with the most perfect military machine in 
Europe at his command. Frederick is constantly spoken of as a man typical 
of his century. In truth he was throughout his life in ostentatious opposition 
to his century on its most remarkable side. There has never been any epoch 
whose foremost men had such faith and hope in the virtues of humanity. 
There has never been any prominent man who despised humanity so bitterly 
and unaffectedly as Frederick despised it. 

We know what to think of a man who writes a touching and pathetic 
letter condoling with a friend on the loss of his wife, and on the same day 
makes an epigram on the dead woman; who never found so much pleasure 
in a friendly act as when he could make it the means of hurting the 
recipient; whose practical pleasantries were always spiteful and sneering 
and cruel. As we read of his tricks on D’Argens or Pdllnitz, we feel how 
right Voltaire was in borrowing a nickname for him from a mischievous 
brute whom he kept in his garden. He presented D’Argens with a house; 
when D’Argens went to take possession he found the walls adorned with 
pictures of all the most indecent and humiliating episodes of his own life. 
This was a type of Frederick’s delicacy towards some of those whom he 
honoured with his friendship. It is true that, except Voltaire and Maupertuis, 


most of the French philosophers whom Frederick seduced into coming to 
live at Berlin were not too good for the corporal’s horse-play of which they 
were the victims. But then we know, further, what to think of a man whose 
self-respect fails to proscribe gross and unworthy companions. He is either 
a lover of parasites, which Frederick certainly was not, or else the most 
execrable cynic, the cynic who delights in any folly or depravity that 
assures him how right he is in despising ‘that damned race.’ 

Frederick need not have summoned the least worthy French freethinkers, 
men like D’Argens and La Mettrie and De Prades, in their own way as little 
attractive in life and in doctrine as any monk or Geneva preacher, to warrant 
him in thinking meanly of mankind. If any one wants to know what manner 
of spirit this great temporal deliverer of Europe was of, he may find what he 
seeks in the single episode of the negotiations at Klein-Schnellendorf in 
1741. There, although he had made and was still bound by a solemn treaty 
of alliance with France, he entered into secret engagements with the 
Hungarian Queen, to be veiled by adroitly pretended hostilities. Even if, as 
an illustrious apologist of the Prussian King is reduced to plead, this is ina 
certain fashion defensible, on the ground that France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice, and therefore the other dicer of the party was in 
self-defence driven to show himself their superior in these excellent 
artifices, there still seems a gratuitous infamy in hinting to the Austrian 
general, as Frederick did, how he might assault with advantage the French 
enemy, Frederick’s own ally at the moment. This was the author of the plea 
for political morality, called the Anti-Machiavel, whose publication Voltaire 
had superintended the year before, and, for that matter, had done his best to 
prevent. Still, as Frederick so graciously said of his new guest and old 
friend: ‘He has all the tricks of a monkey; but I shall make no sign, for I 
need him in my study of French style. One may learn good things from a 
scoundrel: I want to know his French; what is his morality to me?’ And so a 
royal statesman may have the manners of the coarsest corporal, and the 
morality of the grossest cynic, and still have both the eye to discern, and the 
hand to control, the forces of a great forward movement. 

Frederick had the signal honour of accepting his position, and taking up 
with an almost perfect fortitude the burden which it laid upon him. ‘We are 
not masters of our own lot,’ he wrote to Voltaire, immediately after his 
accession to the throne; ‘the whirlwind of circumstances carries us away, 
and we must suffer ourselves to be carried away.’ And what he said in this 


hour of exaltation he did not deny nearly twenty years later, when his 
fortunes seemed absolutely desperate. ‘If I had been born a private person,’ 
he wrote to him in 1759, ‘I would give up everything for love of peace; but 
a man is bound to take on the spirit of his position.’ ‘Philosophy teaches us 
to do our duty, to serve our country faithfully at the price of our blood and 
our case, to sacrifice for it our whole existence.’ Men are also called upon 
by their country to abstain from sacrificing their existence, and if 
Frederick’s sense of duty to his subjects had been as perfect as it was 
exceptionally near being so, he would not have carried a phial of poison 
round his neck. Still on the whole he devoted himself to his career with a 
temper that was as entirely calculated for the overthrow of a tottering 
system, as Voltaire’s own. It is difficult to tell whether Frederick’s steady 
attention to letters and men of letters, and his praiseworthy endeavours to 
make Berlin a true academic centre, were due to a real and disinterested 
love of knowledge, and a sense of its worth to the spirit of man, or still 
more to weak literary vanity, and a futile idea of universal fame so far as his 
own productions went, and a purely utilitarian purpose so far as his 
patronage of the national academy was concerned. One thing is certain, that 
the philosophy which he learnt from French masters, which Voltaire brought 
in his proper person to Berlin, and to which Frederick to the end of his days 
was always adding illustrative commentaries, never made any impression 
on Germany. The teaching of Leibnitz and Wolf stood like a fortified wall 
in the face of the French invasion, and whatever effective share French 
speculation had upon Germany, was through the influence of Descartes 
upon Leibnitz. 

The dissolution of the outer framework of the European state-system, for 
which Frederick’s seizure of Silesia was the first clear signal, followed as it 
was by the indispensable suppression of the mischievous independence, so 
called, of barbaric and feudal Poland, where bishops and nobles held a 
people in the most oppressive bondage, can only concern us here slightly, 
because it was for the time only indirectly connected with the characteristic 
work of Voltaire’s life. But, though indirect, the connection may be seen at 
our distance of time to have been marked and unmistakable. The old order 
and principles of Europe were to receive a new impress, and the decaying 
system of the middle age to be replaced by a polity of revolution, which 
should finally change the relations of nations, the types of European 
government, and the ideas of spiritual control. 


In 1733 the war of the Polish succession between Austria and Russia on 
the one hand, and France and Spain on the other, had given the first great 
shock to the house of Austria, which was compelled to renounce the 
pretensions and territory of the Empire in Italy, or nearly all of them, in 
favour of the Spanish Bourbons, as well as to surrender Lorraine to 
Stanislas, with reversion to the crown of France. We may notice in passing 
that it was at Stanislas’ court of Lunéville that Voltaire and the Marquise du 
Chatelet passed their last days together. The wars of the Polish succession 
were remarkable for another circumstance. They were the first occasion of 
the decisive interference of Russia in Western affairs, an only less important 
disturbance of Europe than the first great interference of Prussia a few years 
later. The falling to pieces of the old Europe was as inevitable as, more than 
twelve centuries before, had been the dissolution of that yet older Europe 
whose heart had been not Vienna but Rome. Russia and Prussia were not 
the only novel elements. There was a third from over the sea, the American 
colonies of France and England. 

Roman Europe had been a vast imperial state, with slavery for a base. 
Then, after the feudal organisation had run its course, there was a long and 
chaotic transition of dynastic and territorial wars, frightfully wasteful of 
humanity and worse than unfruitful to progress. In vain do historians, intent 
on vindicating the foregone conclusions of the optimism which a distorted 
notion about final causes demands or engenders in them, try to show these 
hateful contests as parts of a harmonious scheme of things, in which many 
diverse forces move in a mysterious way to a common and happy end. As if 
any good use, for instance, were served by the transfer, for one of the chief 
results of the war of the Polish succession, of the Italian provinces of the 
Empire of the Spanish Bourbons. As if any good or permanent use were 
served by the wars which ended in the Peace of Utrecht, when victorious 
England conceded, and with much wisdom conceded, the precise point 
which she had for so many years been disputing. From the Peace of 
Westphalia to the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, it is not too much to 
say that there was a century of purely artificial strife on the continent of 
Europe, of wars as factious, as merely personal, as unmeaning, as the civil 
war of the Fronde was all of these things. In speaking roundly of this 
period, we leave out of account the first Silesian War, because the issue 
between Prussia and Austria was not decisively fought out until the final 
death-struggle from 1756 to 1763. It was the entry of Frederick the Great 


upon the scene, that instantly raised international relations into the region of 
real matter and changed a strife of dynasties, houses, persons, into a vital 
competition between old forces and principles and new. The aimless and 
bloody commotions which had raged over Europe, and ground men’s lives 
to dust in the red mill of battle, came for a time to an end, and their place 
was taken by a tremendous conflict, on whose issue hung not merely the 
triumph of a dynasty, but the question of the type to which future 
civilisation was to conform. 

In the preliminary war which followed immediately upon the death of 
Charles VI. in 1740, and which had its beginning in Frederick’s invasion of 
Silesia, circumstances partially marched in the usual tradition, with France 
and Austria playing opposite sides in an accustomed game. Before the 
opening of the Seven Years’ War the cardinal change of policy and alliances 
had taken place. We are not concermed with the court intrigues that brought 
the change about, with the intricate manceuvres of the Jesuits, or the 
wounded vanity of Bernis, whose verses Frederick laughed at, or the pique 
of Pompadour, whom Frederick declined to count an acquaintance. When 
conflicting forces of tidal magnitude are at work, as they were in the middle 
of the last century, the play of mere personal aims and ambitions is 
necessarily of secondary importance; because we may always count upon 
there being at least one great power that clearly discerns its own vital 
interest, and is sure therefore to press with steady energy in its own special 
direction. That power was Austria. One force of this kind is enough to 
secure a universal adjustment of all the others in their natural places. 

The situation was apparently very complex. There were in the middle of 
the century two great pairs of opposed interests, the interests of France and 
England on the ocean and in America, and the interests of Austria and 
Prussia in Central Europe. The contest was in each of the two cases much 
more than a superficial affair of dynasties or division of territory, to meet 
the requirements of the metaphysical diplomacy of the balance of power. It 
was a re-opening in far vaster proportions of those profound issues of new 
religion and old which had only been dammed up, and not permanently 
settled, by the great Peace of Westphalia in 1648. In vaster proportions, not 
merely because the new struggle between the Catholic and Protestant 
powers extended into the new world, but because the forces contained in 
these two creeds had been widened and developed, and a multitude of 
indirect consequences, entirely apart from theology and church discipline, 


depended upon the triumph of Great Britain and Prussia. The Governments 
of France and Austria represented the feudal and military idea, not in the 
strength of that idea while it was still alive, but in the narrow and 
oppressive form of its decay. No social growth was possible under its 
shadow, for one of its essential conditions was discouragement, active and 
passive, of commercial industry, the main pathway then open to an 
advancing people. Again, both France and Austria represented the old type 
of monarchy, as distinguished alike from the aristocratic oligarchy of 
England, and the new type of monarchy which Prussia introduced into 
Europe, frugal, encouraging industry, active in supervision, indefatigable in 
improving the laws. Let us not omit above all things the splendid religious 
toleration, of which Prussia set so extraordinarily early an example to 
Europe. The Protestants whom episcopal tyranny drove from Salzburg 
found warm hospitality among their northern brethren. While the professors 
of the reformed faith were denied civil status in France, and subjected to 
persecution of a medieval bloodiness, one Christian was counted exactly as 
another in Prussia. While England was revelling in the infliction of 
atrocious penal laws on her Catholic citizens, Prussia extended even to the 
abhorred Jesuit the shelter which was denied him in Spain and at Rome. 
The transfer of territory from Austria to Prussia meant the extension of 
toleration in that territory. Silesia, for instance, no sooner became Prussian, 
than the University of Breslau, whose advantages had hitherto been rigidly 
confined to Catholics, was at once compulsorily opened to Protestants and 
Catholics alike. In criticising Frederick’s despotism let us recognise how 
much enlightenment, how much of what is truly modern, was to be found in 
the manner in which this despotic power was exercised, long before the 
same enlightened principles were accepted in other countries. 

We cannot understand the issues of the Seven Years’ War, nor indeed of 
the eighteenth century on any of its more important sides, without tolerably 
distinct ideas about the ages before and behind it, about the sixteenth 
century and the twentieth; without ideas as to the conditions of the break-up 
of the Catholic and the feudal organisation, and, next, as to the attitude 
proper to be assumed, and the methods to be followed, in dealing with the 
more or less anarchic circumstances in which their break-up and its sequels 
leave us. There are two ways of regarding these questions. You may say, as 
Comte says, that the ultimate type of society, perfected on a basis of 
positive knowledge, will in the essential features of its constitution 


correspond to the ancient or medieval constitution which it replaces; 
because that gave the fullest possible satisfaction to those elements of 
human nature which are deepest and permanent, and to those social needs 
which must always press upon us; that anything which either seriously 
retards the dissolution of the old, or draws men aside from the road which 
leads on to the same organisation transformed, must therefore be an 
impediment in the way of the new society, and a peril to civilisation. Hence, 
they say, the mischievousness of Protestantism, Voltairism, and all the 
minor manifestations of the critical spirit, because they inspire their 
followers with a contempt, as mistaken towards the past as it is pernicious 
to the future, for those fundamental principles of social stability and 
individual happiness, to which alone we have to look for the establishment 
of a better order; because they give to the unguided individual judgment the 
force and authority that can only come with safety from organisation and 
tradition, that is from a certain definite form of shaping and expressing the 
common judgment; and because, moreover, they tend directly and indirectly 
to detach effort from social aims and the promotion of the common weal, to 
the attainment of mean and unwholesome individual ambitions. From this 
point of view, we should have to regard the acquisition of colonies, for 
instance, which was one of the chief objects of Lord Chatham’s policy, as 
the mischievous transfer, in the interests of commercial cupidity, of an 
activity, hopefulness, and power, that ought to have been devoted to the 
solution of the growing social difficulties of Europe; and that ought to have 
been bent from a profoundly mean egotism, in the nation and the traders 
whose interest was the key of the policy, into a generous feeling for the 
public order. 

There is, however, another and a very different way of looking at all this. 
You cannot be sure, it is said, that the method of social advance is to be a 
return upon the old framework and the old lines; to be sure of this implies 
an impatient confidence that social forms have all been exhausted, or else 
an unsupported assumption that the present transitory form is so full of 
danger to the stability of civilisation, as to make the acceptance of almost 
any firm order better than the prolonged endurance of a social state which, 
on that theory, ought hardly to be accounted much better than the social 
state of Bedouin Arabs. Is it not far better and safer to refrain from 
committing ourselves to a given type of social reconstruction, and to work 
forward patiently upon the only principle that can be received with entire 


assurance; namely, that faithful cultivation of the intelligence, and open- 
minded investigation of all that the intelligence may present to us, is the 
only certain method of not missing the surest and quickest road to the 
manifold improvements of which the fundamental qualities of human 
nature, as well as the relations of man in society, are susceptible? There is 
no good ground for supposing that this steadfast regard to the fruitfulness 
and variety of the individual intelligence tends specially to lead to the 
concentration of energy upon individual aims. For what lesson does free 
intelligence teach us more constantly or more impressively than that man 
standing alone is impotent, that every unsocial act or sentiment tends to 
overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all, and, most 
important of all, that this collectivity is most effectively secured by the just 
culture of the impulses and affections? No degree nor kind of organisation 
could lead us further than this, and ought it not to be the prime object and 
chief hope of those who think about society, that this truth shall stand rooted 
in every one’s own reason? If it does not so stand, you have no security for 
your spiritual organisation, and if it does, then you have no necessity. It is to 
the spread of this conviction, by the ever-pressing consciousness of urgent 
social circumstances, that we must look to suffuse industrial and egotistic 
energy with a truly moral and social sentiment. 

This is the point of view from which we may justly regard the violent 
change that was the result of the Seven Years’ War, as a truly progressive 
step. We cannot be as reasonably sure that the old conditions of men’s 
relations in society are in whatever new shape destined to return, aS we are 
sure that it was a good thing to prevent a feudal and jesuitical government 
like Austria from retaining a purely obstructive power in Europe, and a 
jesuitical government like France from establishing the same obstructive 
kind of power in America. The advantages of the final acquisition of 
America by Protestantism, and the decisive consolidation of Prussia, were 
not without alloy. History does not present us with these clean balances. It 
is not at all difficult to see the injurious elements in this victory of the 
northern powers, and nobody would be less willing than the present writer 
to accept either the Prussian polity of Frederick, or the commercial polity of 
England and her western colonies, as offering final types of wholesome 
social states But the alternative was the triumph of a far worse polity than 
either, the polity of the Society of Jesus. 


Even those who claim our respect for the Jesuits as having in the 
beginning of their course served the very useful purpose of honestly 
administering that spiritual power which had fallen from the hands of the 
Popes, who had mischievously entered the ranks and followed the methods 
of temporal princes, do not deny that within a couple of generations they 
became a dangerous obstacle to the continuity of European progress. 
Indeed, it is clear that they grew into the very worst element that has ever 
appeared in the whole course of European history, because their influence 
rested on a systematic compromise with moral corruption. They had barely 
seized the spiritual power in the Catholic countries when it was perceived 
that as an engine of moral control their supposed power was no power at all; 
and that the only condition on which they could retain the honour and the 
political authority which were needful to them was that they should connive 
at moral depravity. They had the education of the country in their hands, 
and from the confessor’s closet they pulled the wires which moved courts. 
There was no counter-force, for the mass of the people was dumb, ignorant, 
and fettered. Say what we will of the need for a spiritual power, the 
influence of the Jesuits by the middle of the eighteenth century was cutting 
off the very root of civilisation. This was the veritably Infamous. And this 
was the influence which the alliance of England and Prussia, a thing 
accidental enough to all appearance, successfully and decisively checked, 
because the triumph of the two northern powers was naturally the means of 
discrediting the Jesuit intrigues in the court of Versailles and elsewhere, and 
stripping them of those associations of political and material success, which 
had hitherto stood to them in the stead of true spiritual credit. 

The peace of 1763 had important territorial consequences. By the treaty 
of Paris between France, England, and Spain, Great Britain was assured of 
her possessions on the other side of the Atlantic. By the treaty of 
Hubertsburg between Austria, Prussia, and Saxony, Prussia was assured of 
her position as an independent power in Europe. These things were much. 
But the decisive repulse of the great Jesuit organisation was yet more. It 
was the most important side of the same facts. The immediate occasions of 
this repulse varied in different countries, and had their origin in different 
sets of superficial circumstance, but the debility of the courts of Austria and 
France was the only condition on which such occasions could be seized. 
The very next year, after the treaties of Paris and Hubertsburg, the Society 
of Jesus was suppressed in France, and its property confiscated. Three years 


later it was expelled from Spain. Within ten years from the peace of 1763 it 
was abolished by the virtuous Clement XIV. In Canada, where the order had 
been extremely powerful, their authority vanished, and with it the 
probability of establishing in the northern half of the new world those ideas 
of political absolutism and theological casuistry which were undoing the 
old. Whatever the accidents which hurried the catastrophe, there were two 
general causes which really produced it, the revolution in ideas, and the 
revolution in the seat of material power. If this be a true description of the 
crisis, we can see sufficiently plainly to what an extent Voltaire and 
Frederick, while they appeared to themselves to be fellow-workers only in 
the culture of the muses, were in fact unconsciously co-operating in a far 
mightier task. When the war was drawing to an end, and Frederick was 
likely to escape from the calamities which had so nearly overwhelmed him 
and his kingdom in irretrievable ruin, we find Voltaire writing to 
D’Alembert thus: ‘As for Luc’ (the nickname borrowed for the king of 
Prussia from an ape with a trick of biting), ‘though I ought to be full of 
resentment against him, yet I confess to you that in my quality of thinking 
creature and Frenchman, I am heartily content that a certain most devout 
house has not swallowed Germany up, and that the Jesuits don’t confess at 
Berlin. Superstition is monstrously powerful towards the Danube.’ To 
which his correspondent replied that he quite agreed that the triumph of 
Frederick was a blessing for France and for philosophy. “These Austrians 
are insolent capucins, whom I would fain see annihilated with the 
superstition they protect.’ Here was precisely the issue. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Frederick consciously and 
formally recognised the ultimate ends of his policy. Such deliberate 
marking out of the final destination of their work, imputed to rulers, 
churchmen, poets, is mostly a figment invented by philosophers. Frederick 
thought nothing at all about the conformation of the European societies in 
the twentieth century. It was enough for him to make a strong and 
independent Prussia, without any far-reaching vision, or indeed without any 
vision at all, of the effect which a strong and independent Prussia would 
finally have upon the readjustment of ideas and social forces in western 
civilisation. We are led to a false notion of history, and of all the conditions 
of political action and the development of nations, by attributing to 
statesmen deep and far-reaching sight of consequences, which only 
completed knowledge and some ingenuity enable those who live after to fit 


into a harmonious scheme. ‘Fate, for whose wisdom I entertain all 
imaginable reverence, often finds in chance, by which it works, an 
instrument not over manageable.’ And the great ruler, knowing this, is 
content to abstain from playing fate’s part, feeling his way slowly to the 
next step. His compass is only true for a very short distance, and his chart 
has marks for no long course. To make Prussia strong was the aim of 
Frederick’s life. Hence, although the real destiny of his policy was to 
destroy the house of Austria, he did not scruple in 1741 to offer to assist 
Maria Theresa with his best help against all the other invaders of the 
famous Pragmatic Sanction, which they had solemnly sworn to uphold. 
Afterwards, and before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, he sought the 
alliance of France, but happily for Europe, not until after Kaunitz and Maria 
Theresa had already secured that blind and misguided power, thus driving 
him into an alliance with Great Britain. And so chance did the work of fate 
after all. 

It may be said that such a view of the operation of the great forces of the 
world is destructive of all especial respect and gratitude towards the 
eminent men, of whom chance and fate have made mere instruments. What 
becomes of hero-worship, if your hero after all only half knew whither he 
sought to go, and if those achievements which have done such powerful 
service were not consciously directed towards the serviceable end? We can 
only answer that it is not the office of history to purvey heroes, nor always 
to join appreciation of a set of complex effects with veneration for this or 
that performer. For this veneration, if it is to be an intelligent mood, implies 
insight into the inmost privacy of aim and motive, and this insight, in the 
case of those whom circumstance raises on a towering pedestal, we can 
hardly ever count with assurance on finding faithful and authentic. History 
is perhaps not less interesting for not being distorted into a new 
hagiographa. 

It is equally unwarranted to put into Frederick’s mind conscious ideas as 
to the type of monarchy proper for Europe in the epoch of passage from old 
systems. Once more, he thought of his own country, and his own country 
only, in all those wise measures of internal government which have been so 
unjustly and so childishly thrust by historians into the second place behind 
his exploits as a soldier, as if the civil activity of the period between 1763, 
when peace was made, and 1786, when he died, was not fully as remarkable 
in itself, and fully as momentous in its results, as the military activity of the 


period between 1763 and 1740. There is in men of the highest governing 
capacity, like Richelieu, or Cromwell, or Frederick, an instinct for good 
order and regular administration. They insist upon it for its own sake, 
independently of its effects either on the happiness of subjects, or on the 
fundamental policy and march of things. If Frederick had acceded to the 
Supreme power in a highly civilised country, he would have been equally 
bent on imposing his own will and forcing the administration into the exact 
grooves prescribed by himself, and the result would have been as pestilent 
there as it was beneficial in a backward and semi-barbarous country such as 
Prussia was in his time. This good internal ordering was no more than a part 
of the same simple design which shaped his external policy. He had to make 
a nation, and its material independence in the face of Austria and Russia 
was not more a part of this process than giving it the great elements of 
internal well-being, equal laws, just administration, financial thrift, and 
stimulus and encouragement to industry. Such an achievement as the 
restoration of the germs of order and prosperity, which Frederick so rapidly 
brought about after the appalling ruin that seven years of disastrous war had 
effected, is unmatched in the history of human government. Well might he 
pride himself, as we know that he did, on replacing this social chaos by 
order, more than on Eossbach or Leuthen. Above all, he never forgot the 
truth which every statesman ought to have burning in letters of fire before 
his eyes; I am the procurator of the poor. 

It commits us to no general theory of government to recognise the merits 
of Frederick’s internal administration. They constitute a special case, to be 
judged by its own conditions. We may safely go so far as to say that in 
whatever degree the social state of a nation calls for active government, 
whether, as the people of the American Union boast of themselves, they 
need no government, or whether, as is the case in Great Britain, the 
wretched lives of the poor beneath the combined cupidity and heartless 
want of thought of the rich cry aloud for justice, in this degree it is good 
that the statesmen called to govern should be in that capacity of Frederick’s 
type, conceding all freedom to thought, but energetic in the use of power as 
trustees for the whole nation against special classes. To meet completely the 
demands of their office they should have, what Frederick neither had nor 
could under the circumstances of his advent and the time be expected to 
have, a firm conviction that the highest ultimate end of all kingship is to 
enable nations to dispense with that organ of national life, and to fit them 


for a spontaneous initiative and free control in the conduct of their own 
affairs. 

Let us be careful to remember that, if Frederick was a great ruler in the 
positive sense, he sprang from the critical school. The traditions of his 
house were strictly Protestant, his tutors were Calvinistic refugees, and his 
personal predilections had from his earliest youth been enthusiastically 
Voltairean. May we not count it one of the claims of the critical philosophy 
to a place among the leading progressive influences in western history, that 
it tended to produce statesmen of this positive type? I do not know of any 
period of corresponding length that can produce such a group of active, 
wise, and truly positive statesmen as existed in Europe between 1760 and 
1780. Besides Frederick, we have Turgot in France, Pombal in Portugal, 
Charles IIT and D’Aranda in Spain. If Charles III was faithful to the old 
creed, the three greatest, at any rate, of these extraordinary men drew 
inspiration from the centre of the critical school. D’ Aranda had mixed much 
with the Voltairean circle while in Paris. Pombal, in spite of the taint of 
some cruelty, in so many respects one of the most powerful and resolute 
ministers that has ever held office in Europe, had been for some time in 
England, and was a warm admirer of Voltaire, whose works he caused to be 
translated into Portuguese. The famous school of Italian publicists, whose 
speculations bore such admirable fruit in the humane legislation of Leopold 
of Tuscany, and had so large a share in that code with which the name of the 
ever hateful Bonaparte has become fraudulently associated, these excellent 
thinkers found their oracles in that critical philosophy, of which we are so 
unjustly bidden to think only in connection with shallow and reckless 
destruction. The application of reason to the amelioration of the social 
condition was the device of the great rulers of this time, and the father and 
inspirer of this device was that Voltaire who is habitually presented to us a 
mere mocker. 

Psychologues like Sulzer might declare that the scourge of right thinking 
was to be found in ‘those philosophers who, more used to sallies of wit than 
to deep reasoning, assume that they have overthrown by a single smart 
trope truths only to be known by combining a multitude of observations, so 
delicate and difficult that we cannot grasp them without the aid of the 
firmest attention.” How many of these so-called truths were anything but 
sophistical propositions, the products of intellectual ingenuity run riot, 
without the smallest bearing either on positive science or social well-being? 


And is it not rather an abuse of men’s willingness to take the profundity of 
metaphysics on trust, that any one who has formulated a metaphysical 
proposition, with due technicality of sounding words, has a claim to arrest 
the serious attention of every busy passer-by, and to throw on this innocent 
and laudable person the burden of disproof? If Duns Scotus or St. Thomas 
Aquinas had risen from the dead, Voltaire would very properly have 
declined a bout of school dialectic with those famous shades, because he 
was living in the century of the Encyclopedia, when the exploration of 
things and the improvement of institutions had taken the place of subtle 
manipulation of unverified words, important as that process had once been 
in the intellectual development of Europe. He was equally wise in declining 
to throw more than a trope or sprightly sally in the direction of people who 
dealt only in the multiplication of metaphysical abracadabras. It was his 
task to fix the eyes of men upon action. In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words this was egregious shallowness. Strangely enough 
they thought it the climax of philosophic profundity to reconcile their 
natural spiritualism with the supernatural spiritualism of the scriptures, and 
rationalistic theism with the historic theism of revelation. Voltaire 
repudiated the supernatural and pseudo-historic half of this hybrid 
combination, and in doing so he showed a far profounder logic than the 
cloudiest and most sonorous of his theologico-metaphysical critics. We may 
call him negative and destructive on this account if we please, yet surely the 
abnegation of barren and inconsistent speculation, and of fruitless effort to 
seize a vain abstract universality, was a very meritorious trait in a man who 
did not stop here, but by every means, by poetry, by history, by biography, 
and by the manifestation of all his vivid personal interests, drew every one 
who was within the sphere of his attraction to the consideration of social 
action as the first fact for the firm attention of the leaders of mankind. 

It may be said that even from this side Voltaire was destructive only, and 
undoubtedly, owing to the circumstances of the time, the destructive side 
seemed to predominate in his social influence. To say this, however, is not 
to bring an end to the matter. The truth is that no negative thinking can stop 
at the negative point. To teach men to hate superstition and injustice is a 
sure, if an indirect, way of teaching them to seek after their opposites. 
Voltaire could only shake obscurantist institutions by appealing to man’s 
love of light, and the love of light, once stirred, leads far. He appealed to 
reason, and it was reason in Frederick and the others, which had quickened 


and strengthened the love of good order, that produced the striking 
reforming spirit which moved through the eighteenth century, until the 
reaction against French revolutionary violence arrested its progress. It is 
one of the most difficult questions in all history to determine whether the 
change from the old order to the new has been damaged or advanced by that 
most memorable arrest of the work of social renovation in the hands of 
sovereign and traditional governments, administered by wise statesmen 
with due regard to traditional spirit; and how far the passionate efforts of 
those classes, whose only tradition is a tradition of squalor and despair, 
have driven the possessors of superior material power back into obstructive 
trepidation. The question is more than difficult, it is in our generation 
insoluble, because the movement is wholly incomplete. But whether the 
French outbreak from 1789 to 1794 may prove to have been the starting- 
point of a new society, or only to have been a detrimental interruption and 
parent of interruptions to stable movement forwards, we have in either case 
to admit that there was a most vigorous attempt made in all the chief 
countries in Europe, between the middle of the century and the fall of the 
French monarchy, to improve government and to perfect administration; 
that Frederick of Prussia was the author of the most permanently successful 
of these endeavours; and that Frederick learnt to break loose from dark 
usage, to prefer equity of administration, to abandon religious superstition, 
and to insist on tolerance, from the only effective moral and intellectual 
masters he ever had, first the French Calvinists, and then the French critical 
school, with Voltaire for chief. It is true, as we shall presently see, that an 
important change in the spirit of French writers was marked by the 
Encyclopedia, which was so much besides being critical. But then this 
famous work only commenced in the year when Voltaire reached Berlin, 
and Frederick’s character had received its final shape long before that time. 
With the exception of Voltaire, D’ Alembert was the only really eminent 
Frenchman whose work ever struck Frederick, and we are even conscious, 
in comparing his letters to these two eminent men, of a certain seriousness 
and deferential respect towards the later friend, which never marked his 
relations with Voltaire after the early days of youthful enthusiasm. 
Frederick’s admiration for France, indeed, has been somewhat overstated by 
French writers, and by those of our own country who have taken their word 
for granted. ‘Your nation,’ Frederick once wrote to Voltaire, ‘is the most 
inconsequent in all Europe. It abounds in bright intelligence, but has no 


consistency in its ideas. This is how it appears through all its history. There 
is really an indelible character imprinted on it. The only exception in a long 
succession of reigns is to be found in a few years of Lewis XIV. The reign 
of Henry IV. was neither tranquil enough nor long enough for us to take that 
into account. During the administration of Richelieu we observe some 
consistency of design and some nerve in execution; but in truth they are 
uncommonly short epochs of wisdom in so long a chronicle of madnesses. 
Again, France has been able to produce men like Descartes or Malebranche, 
but no Leibnitz, no Lockes, no Newtons. On the other hand, for taste, you 
surpass all other nations, and I will surely range myself under your 
standards in all that regards delicacy of discernment and the judicious and 
scrupulous choice between real beauties and those which are only apparent. 
That is a great point in polite letters, but it is not everything.’ Frederick, 
however, could never endure the least hint that he was not a perfect 
Frenchman in the order of polite letters. The article on Prussia in the 
Encyclopedia was full of the most flattering eulogies of his work as a 
soldier and an administrator, and even contained handsome praise for his 
writings; but Diderot, the author of this part of the article, delicately 
suggested that a year or two in the Faubourg St. Honoré would perhaps 
have dispersed the few grains of Berlin sand which hindered the perfect 
purity of note of that admirable flute. Frederick, who had hitherto been an 
ardent reader of the Encyclopedia, never opened another volume. 

We can understand Voltaire’s character without wading through the 
slough of mean scandals which sprung up like gross fungi during his stay at 
Berlin. Who need remember that Frederick spoke of his illustrious guest as 
an orange of which, when one has squeezed the juice, one throws away the 
skin? Or how Voltaire retorted by speaking of his illustrious host, whose 
royal verses he had to correct, as a man sending his dirty linen to him to 
wash? or, still worse, as a compound of Julius Caesar and the abbé Cotin? 
Nor need we examine into stories, suspicious products of Berlin malice, 
how Frederick stopped his guest’s supply of sugar and chocolate, and how 
Voltaire put his host’s candle-ends into his pocket. It is enough to know that 
the king and the poet gradually lost their illusions, and forgot that life was 
both too short and too valuable to waste in vain efforts of making believe 
that an illusion is other than it is. Voltaire took a childish delight in his gold 
key and his star, and in supping as an intimate with a king who had won 
five battles. His life was at once free and occupied, the two conditions of 


happy existence. He worked diligently at his Siecle de Louis XIV., and 
diverted himself with operas, comedies, and great entertainments among 
affable queens, charming princesses, and handsome maids of honour. Yet he 
could not forget the saying, which had been so faithfully carried to him, of 
the orange-skin. He declared that he was like the man who fell from the top 
of a high tower, and finding himself softly supported in the air, cried out, 
Good, if it only lasts. Or he was like a husband striving hard to persuade 
himself of the fidelity of a suspected wife. He had fits of violent nostalgia. 
‘I am writing to you by the side of a stove, with drooping head and heavy 
heart, looking on to the River Spree, because the Spree falls into the Elbe, 
the Elbe into the sea, and the sea receives the Seine, and our Paris house is 
near the River Seine, and I say, Why am I in this palace, in this cabinet 
looking into this Spree, and not in our own chimney-corner?... How my 
happiness is poisoned, how short is life! What wretchedness to seek 
happiness far from you; and what remorse, if one finds it away from you.’ 
This was to Madame Denis, his niece; but a Christmas in the Berlin barrack 
made even a plain coquette in Paris attractive and homely. We may imagine 
with what tender regrets he would look back upon the old days at Cirey. 

Even in respect of the very mischief from which he had fled, the 
detraction and caballing of the envious, he was hardly any better off at 
Berlin than he had been at Paris. D’Argental, one of the wisest of his 
friends, had forewarned him of this, and that he had fled from enemies 
whom at any rate he never saw, only to find other enemies with whom he 
had to live day after day. This was exactly what came to pass. Voltaire often 
compared the system of life at Berlin and Potsdam to that of a convent, half 
military, half literary. The vices of conventual life came with its other 
features, and among them jealousy, envy, and malice. The tale-bearer, that 
constant parasite of such societies, had exquisite opportunities, and for a 
susceptible creature like Voltaire, the result was wholly fatal. The nights and 
suppers of the gods became, in his own phrase, suppers of Damocles. 
Alexander the Great was transformed into the tyrant Dionysius. The famous 
Diatribe of Doctor Akakia, in the autumn of 1752, brought matters to a 
climax, because its publication was supposed to show marked defiance of 
the king’s wishes. 

Maupertuis had been one of the earliest and most strenuous Newtonians 
in France, and had at his own personal risk helped to corroborate the truth 
of the new system. In 1735 the zeal for experimental science, which was so 


remarkable a trait in this century of many-sided intellectual activity, 
induced the academy of sciences to despatch an expedition to take the 
actual measure of a degree of meridian below the equator, and the curious 
and indefatigable De la Condamine, one of the most ardent men of that 
ardent time, with two other inquirers went to Peru. In 1736 Maupertuis and 
Clairaut under the same auspices started for the north pole, where, after 
undergoing the severest hardships, they succeeded in measuring their 
degree, and verifying by observation Newton’s demonstration of the oblate 
figure of the earth, a verification that was further completed by La Caille’s 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope in 1750. Maupertuis commemorated his 
share in this excellent work by having a portrait of himself executed, in 
which the palm of a hand gently flattens the north pole. He was extremely 
courageous and extremely vain. His costume was eccentric and affected, his 
temper more jealous and arbitrary than comports with the magnanimity of 
philosophers, and his manner more gloomily solemn than the conditions of 
human life can ever justify. With all his absurdities, he was a man of real 
abilities, and of a solidity of character beyond that of any of his countrymen 
at Frederick’s court. I would rather live with him, Frederick wrote to the 
princess Wilhelmina, than with Voltaire; ‘his character is surer,’ which in 
itself was saying little. But then, the moment he came into collision with 
Voltaire, his absurdities became the most important thing about him, 
because it was precisely these which Voltaire was sure to drag into 
unsparing prominence. In old days they had been good friends, and a letter 
still remains, mournfully testifying to the shallowness of men’s sight into 
the roots of their relations with others, for it closes by bidding Maupertuis 
be sure that Voltaire will love him all the days of his life. The causes of their 
collision were obvious enough. As Frederick said, Of two Frenchmen in the 
Same court, one must perish. Maupertuis, from the heights of the exact 
sciences, probably despised Voltaire as a scribbler, while Voltaire, with a 
heart flowing over with gay vivacity, assuredly counted Maupertuis 
arbitrary, ridiculously solemn, and something of an impostor. The 
compliances of society, he said of the president of the Berlin academy, are 
not problems that he is fond of solving. Maupertuis acted to Konig, in the 
matter of an academic or discoverer’s quarrel, in a way that struck Voltaire, 
and all men since, as tyrannical, unjust, and childish, all in one. He 
unhappily wrote a book which gave Voltaire such an excuse for punishing 
the author’s injustice to K6nig, as even Voltaire’s spleen could hardly have 


hoped for, and the result was the wittiest and most pitiless of all the purely 
personal satires in the world. The temptation was certainly irresistible. 

Maupertuis, as has been said, was courageous and venturesome, and this 
venturesomeness being uncorrected by the severe discipline of a large body 
of accurate positive knowledge, such as Clairaut and Lagrange possessed, 
led him into some worse than equivocal speculation. He was in the depths 
of the metaphysical stage, and developed physical theories out of abstract 
terms. Of some of these theories the worst that could be said was they were 
wholly unproved. He advanced the hypothesis, for instance, that all the 
animal species sprang from some first creature, prototype of all creatures 
since. Others of his theories were right in idea, but wrong in form, and 
without even an attempt at verification. The famous principle of the 
minimum of action, for example, in spite of the truth at the bottom of it, was 
valueless and confused, until Lagrange connected it with fundamental 
dynamic principles, generalised it, and cleared the unsupported 
metaphysical notions out of it. All this, however, was wise and Newtonic 
compared with the ideas promulgated in the Philosophic Letters, on which 
the wicked Akakia so swiftly pounced. Here were notions which it needed 
more audacity to broach, than to face the frosts and snows of Lapland; 
strange theories that in a certain state of exaltation of the soul one may 
foresee the future; that if the expiration of vital force could only be 
prevented, the body might be kept alive for hundreds of years; that by 
careful dissection of the brains of giants, Patagonian and other, we should 
ascertain something of the composition of the mind; that a Latin town if it 
were established, and this was not an original idea, would be an excellent 
means of teaching the Latin language. Voltaire knew exactly what kind of 
malicious gravity and feigned respect would surround this amazing 
performance and its author with inextinguishable laughter, and his thousand 
turns and tropes cut deep into Maupertuis like sharpened swords. 

Voltaire was not by scientific training competent to criticise Maupertuis. 
This is true; but then Voltaire had what in such cases dispensed with special 
competence, a preternatural gift of detecting an impostor, and we must add 
that here as in every other case his anger was set aflame not by intellectual 
vapidity, but by what he counted gross wrong. Maupertuis had acted with 
despotic injustice towards K6nig, and Voltaire resolved to punish him. This 
is perhaps the only side of that world-famous and truly wretched fray which 
it is worth our while to remember, besides its illustration of the general 


moral that active interest in public affairs is the only sure safeguard against 
the inhuman egotism, otherwise so nearly inevitable and in any wise so 
revolting, of men of letters and men of science. 

Frederick took the side of the president of his academy, and had Doctor 
Akakia publicly burnt within earshot of its author’s quarters. Voltaire had 
long been preparing for the end by depositing his funds in the hands of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, and by other steps, which had come to the king’s 
ears, and had by no means smoothed matters. He sees now that the orange 
has been squeezed, and that it is his business to think of saving the skin. He 
drew up for his own instruction, he said, a pocket-dictionary of terms in use 
with kings: My friend means my slave; my dear friend means that you are 
more than indifferent to me; understand by I will make you happy, I will 
endure you, as long as I have need of you; sup with me to-night means I 
will make fun of you to-night. Voltaire, though he had been, and always 
was, the most graceful of courtiers, kept to his point, and loudly gave 
Frederick to understand that in literary disputes he recognised no kings. An 
act of tyranny had been committed towards Konig, who was his friend, and 
nothing would induce him to admit either that it was anything else, or that it 
was other than just to have held up the tyrant to the laughter of Europe. 

Frederick was profoundly irritated, and the terms in which he writes of 
his French Virgil as an ape who ought to be flogged for his tricks, a man 
worse than many who have been broken on the wheel, a creature who may 
deserve a statue for his poetry but who certainly deserves chains for his 
conduct, seem to imply a quite special mortification and resentment. He had 
no doubt a deep and haughty contempt for all these angers of celestial 
minds. The cabals of men of letters, he wrote to Voltaire, seemed to him the 
lowest depth of degradation. And he would fain have flung a handful of 
dust on the furious creatures. After three months of vain effort to achieve 
the impossible, Voltaire being only moderately compliant, the king in 
March 1753 gave him leave to depart, though with a sort of nominal 
understanding for politeness’ sake that there was to be a speedy return. 

Voltaire, however, was not a man in whose breast the flame of 
resentment ever flickered away in politeness, until his adversary had 
humbled himself. Though no one ever so systematically convinced himself 
each day for thirty years that he was on the very point of death, no one was 
less careful to measure the things that were worth doing from the point of 
view of a conventional memento mori. Nobody spoke about dying so much, 


nor thought about it so little. The first use he made of his liberty was to 
shoot yet another bolt at Maupertuis from Leipzig, more piercing than any 
that had gone before. Frederick now in his turn abandoned the forms of 
politeness, and the renowned episode of Frankfort took place. Voltaire, on 
reaching Frankfort, was required by the Prussian resident in the free city to 
surrender his court decorations, and, more important than these, a certain 
volume of royal verse containing the Palladium, a poem of indecencies 
which were probably worse than those of the Pucelle, because an indecent 
German is usually worse than an indecent Frenchman. The poems, however, 
were what was far worse than indecent in Frederick’s eyes; they were 
impolitic, for they contained bitter sarcasm on sovereigns whom he might 
be glad to have, and one of whom he did actually have, on his side in the 
day of approaching storm. Various delays and unlucky mishaps occurred, 
and Voltaire underwent a kind of imprisonment for some five weeks (May 
31 to July 7, 1753), under extremely mortifying and humiliating 
circumstances. There was on the one part an honest, punctual, methodic, 
rather dull Prussian subordinate, anxious above all other things in the world, 
not excepting respect for genius and respect for law, to obey the injunctions 
of his master from Berlin. On the other part Voltaire, whom we know; 
excitable as a demon, burning with fury against enemies who were out of 
his reach now that he had spent all his ammunition of satire upon them, 
only half understanding what was said to him in a strange tongue, mad with 
fear lest Frederick meant to detain him after all. It would need the singer of 
the battle of the frogs and mice to do justice to this five-weeks’ tragi- 
comedy. A bookseller with whom he had had feuds years before, 
injudiciously came either to pay his respects, or to demand some trivial 
arears of money; the furious poet and philosopher rushed up to his visitor 
and inflicted a stinging box on the ear, while Collini, his Italian secretary, 
hastily offered this intrepid consolation to Van Duren, ‘Sir, you have 
received a box on the ear from one of the greatest men in the world.’ A 
clerk came to settle this affair or that, and Voltaire rushed towards him with 
click of pistol, the friendly Collini again interfering to better purpose by 
striking up the hand that had written Mérope and was on the point of 
despatching a clerk. We need not go into the minute circumstances of the 
Frankfort outrage. Freytag, the subordinate, clearly overstrained his 
instructions, and his excess of zeal in detaining and harassing Voltaire can 
only be laid indirectly to Frederick’s charge. But Frederick is responsible, as 


every principal is, who launches an agent in a lawless and tyrannic course. 
The German Vamhagen has undoubtedly shown that Voltaire’s account, 
witty and diverting as it is, is not free from many misrepresentations, and 
some tolerably deliberate lies. French writers have as undoubtedly shown 
that the detention of a French citizen by a Prussian agent in a free town of 
the Empire was a distinct and outrageous illegality. We, who are fortunately 
not committed by the exigencies of patriotism to close our eyes to either 
half of the facts, may with facile impartiality admit both halves. Voltaire, 
though fundamentally a man of exceptional truth, was by no means 
incapable of an untruth when his imagination was hot, and Frederick was by 
no means incapable of an outrage upon law, when law stood between him 
and his purpose. Frederick’s subordinates had no right to detain Voltaire at 
all, and they had no right to allow themselves to be provoked by his 
impatience into the infliction of even small outrages upon him and his 
obnoxious niece. On the other hand, if Voltaire had been a sort of Benjamin 
Franklin, if he had possessed a well-regulated mind, a cool and gentle 
temper, a nice sense of the expedient, then the most grotesque scene of a life 
in which there was too much of grotesque, would not have been acted as it 
was, to the supreme delight of those miserable souls who love to 
contemplate the follies of the wise. 

Any reader who takes the trouble to read the documents affecting this 
preposterous brawl at Frankfort between a thoroughly subordinate German 
and the most insubordinate Frenchman that ever lived, — this adventure, as 
its victim called it, of Cimbrians and Sicambrians, — will be rather struck 
by the extreme care with which Frederick impresses on the persons 
concerned the propriety of having Voltaire’s written and signed word for 
such parts of the transaction as needed official commemoration. In one 
place he expressly insists that a given memorandum should be written by 
Voltaire’s own hand from top to bottom. This precaution, which seems so 
strange in a king who had won five battles, dealing with the author of a 
score of tragedies, an epic, and many other fine things, sprang in truth from 
no desire to cast a wanton slight on Voltaire’s honour, but from the painful 
knowledge that the author of the fine things was not above tampering with 
papers and denying patent superscriptions. Voltaire’s visit had not been of 
long duration, before the unfortunate lawsuit with Abraham Hirschel 
occurred. Of this transaction we need only say this much, that Voltaire 
employed the Jew in some illegal jobbing in Saxon securities; that he gave 


him bills on a Paris banker, holding diamonds from the Jew as pledge of 
honest Christian dealing; that his suspicions were aroused, that he protested 
his bills, then agreed to buy the jewels, then quarrelled over the price, and 
finally plunged into a suit, of which the issues were practically two, whether 
Hirschel had any rights on one of the Paris bills, and whether the jewels 
were fairly charged. Voltaire got his bill back, and the jewels were to be 
duly valued; but the proceedings disclosed two facts of considerable 
seriousness for all who should have dealings with him: first, that he had 
interpolated matter to his own advantage in a document already signed by 
his adversary, thus making the Jew to have signed what he had signed not; 
and second, that when very hard pushed he would not swerve from a false 
oath, any more than his great enemy the apostle Peter had done. Frederick 
had remembered all this, just as every negotiator who had to deal with 
Frederick remembered that the great king was not above such infamies as 
Klein-Schnellendorf, nor such meanness as filching away with his foot a 
letter that had slipped unseen from an ambassador’s pocket. 

And so there was an end, if not of correspondence, yet of that friendship, 
which after all had always belonged rather to the spoken order than to the 
deep unspeakable. There was now cynical, hoarse-voiced contempt on the 
one side, and fierce, reverberating, shrill fury on the other. The spectacle 
and the sound are distressing to those who crave dignity and admission of 
the serious in the relations of men with one another, as well as some sense 
of the myriad indefinable relations which encompass us unawares, giving 
colour and perspective to our more definable bonds. One would rather that 
even in their estrangement there had been some grace and firmness and self- 
control, and that at least the long-cherished illusion had faded away 
worthily, as when one bids farewell to a friend whom a perverse will carries 
from us over unknown seas until a far day, and we know not if we shall see 
his face any more. It jars on us that the moon which has climbed into the 
night and moved like sound of music over heath and woodland, should 
finally set in a gray swamp amid the harsh croaking of amphibians. But the 
intimacy between Frederick and Voltaire had perhaps been always most like 
the theatre moon. 

We may know what strange admixture of distrust, contempt, and 
tormenting reminiscence, mingled with the admiration of these two men for 
one another’s genius, from the bitterness which occasionally springs up in 
the midst of their most graceful and amiable letters of a later date. For 


instance, this is Voltaire to Frederick; ‘You have already done me ill 
enough; you put me wrong for ever with the king of France; you made me 
lose my offices and pensions; you used me shamefully at Frankfort, me and 
an innocent woman who was dragged through the mud and thrown into 
gaol; and now, while honouring me with letters, you mar the sweetness of 
this consolation by bitter reproaches.... The greatest harm that your works 
have done, is in the excuse they have given to the enemies of philosophy 
throughout Europe to say, “These philosophers cannot live in peace, and 
they cannot live together. Here is a king who does not believe in Jesus 
Christ; he invites to his court a man who does not believe in Jesus Christ, 
and he uses him ill; there is no humanity in these pretended philosophers, 
and God punishes them by means of one another.” ... Your admirable and 
solid wisdom is spoiled by the unfortunate pleasure you have always had in 
seeing the humiliation of other men, and in saying and writing stinging 
things to them; a pleasure most unworthy of you, and all the more so as you 
are raised above them by your rank and by your unique talents.’ To which 
the king answers that he is fully aware how many faults he has, and what 
great faults they are, that he does not treat himself very gently, and that in 
dealing with himself he pardons nothing. As for Voltaire’s conduct, it would 
not have been endured by any other philosopher. ‘If you had not had to do 
with a man madly enamoured of your fine genius, you would not have got 
off so well with anybody else. Consider all that as done with, and never let 
me hear again of that wearisome niece, who has not so much merit as her 
uncle, with which to cover her defects. People talk of the servant of 
Moliére, but nobody will ever speak of the niece of Voltaire.’ 

The poet had talked, after his usual manner, of being old and worn out, 
and tottering on the brink of the grave. ‘Why, you are only sixty-two,’ said 
Frederick, ‘and your soul is full of that fire which animates and sustains the 
body. You will bury me and half the present generation. You will have the 
delight of making a spiteful couplet on my tomb.’ Voltaire did not make a 
couplet, but he wrote a prose lampoon on the king’s private life, which is 
one of the bitterest libels that malice ever prompted, and from which the 
greater part of Europe has been content to borrow its idea of the character of 
Frederick. This was vengeance enough even for Voltaire. We may add that 
while Voltaire constantly declared that he could never forget the outrages 
which the king of Prussia had inflicted on him, neither did he forget to draw 
his pension from the king of Prussia even in times when Frederick was most 


urgently pressed. It may be said that he was ready to return favours; ‘If 
things go on as they are going now,’ he wrote with sportive malice, ‘I 
reckon on having to allow a pension to the king of Prussia.’ 

It was not surprising that Voltaire did not return to Paris. His 
correspondence during his residence at Berlin attests in every page of it how 
bitterly he resented the cabals of ignoble men of letters, and the insolence of 
ignoble men of authority. ‘If I had been in Paris this Lent,’ he wrote in 
1752, ‘I should have been hissed in town, and made sport of at court, and 
the Siécle de Louis XIV. would have been denounced, as smacking of 
heresy, as audacious, and full of ill significance. I should have had to go to 
defend myself in the ante-room of the lieutenant of police. The officers 
would say, as they saw me pass, There is a man who belongs to us.... No, 
my friend, qui bene latuit, bene vixit.’ With most just anger, he contrasted 
German liberality with the tyrannical suspicion of his own government. The 
emperor, he says, made no difficulty in permitting the publication of a book 
in which Leopold was called a coward. Holland gave free circulation to 
statements that the Dutch are ingrates and that their trade is perishing. He 
was allowed to print under the eyes of the king of Prussia that the Great 
Elector abased himself uselessly before Lewis XIV., and resisted him as 
uselessly. It was only in France where permission was refused for an eulogy 
of Lewis XIV. and of France, and that, because he had been neither base 
enough nor foolish enough to disfigure his eulogy either by shameful 
silences or cowardly misrepresentations. The imprisonment, nine years 
before this, of Lenglet Dufresnoy, an old man of seventy, for no worse 
offence than publishing a supplement to De Thou’s history, had made a 
deep impression on Voltaire. He would have been something lower than 
human if he had forgotten the treatment which he had himself received at 
the hands of the most feeble and incompetent government that ever was 
endured by a civilised people. 

So he found his way to Geneva, then and until 1798 an independent 
republic or municipality. There (1755) he made himself two hermitages, one 
for summer, called the Délices, a short distance from the spot where the 
Arve falls into the Rhone, and the other near Lausanne (Monrion) for 
winter. Here, he says, I see from my bed this glorious lake, which bathes a 
hundred gardens at the foot of my terrace; which forms on right and left a 
stream of a dozen leagues, and a calm sea in front of my windows; and 
which waters the fields of Savoy, crowned with the Alps in the distance. 


You write to me, replied D’ Alembert, from your bed, whence you command 
ten leagues of the lake, and I answer you from my hole, whence I command 
a patch of sky three ells long. To poor D’Alembert the name of the famous 
lake was fraught with evil associations, for he had just published his too 
veracious article on Geneva in the Encyclopedia, in which he paid the 
clergy of that city the unwelcome compliment, that they were the most 
logical of all Protestants, for they were Socinians; and he was now suffering 
the penalty of men who stir up angry hives. 

The enjoyment which Voltaire had then and for twenty years to come in 
his noble landscape, and which he so often commemorates in his letters, is a 
proof that may be added to others, of the injustice of the common idea that 
the Voltairean school of the eighteenth century were specially insensible to 
the picturesque. Morellet, for instance, records his delight and wonder at the 
Alps and the descent into Italy, in terms quite as warm, if much less 
profuse, as those of the most impressible modern tourist. Diderot had a 
strong spontaneous feeling for nature, as he shows not only in his truly 
remarkable criticisms on the paintings of twenty years, but also in his most 
private correspondence, where he demonstrates in terms too plain, simple, 
and homely, to be suspected of insincerity, the meditative delight with 
which the solitary contemplation of fine landscape inspired him. He has no 
peculiar felicity in describing natural features in words, or in reproducing 
the inner harmonies with which the soft lines of distant hills, or the richness 
of deep embosoming woodlands, or the swift procession of clouds driven by 
fierce or cheerful winds, compose and strengthen the sympathising spirit. 
But he was as susceptible to them as men of more sonorous word. And 
Voltaire finds the liveliest pleasure in the natural sights and objects around 
him, though they never quickened in him those brooding moods of egotistic 
introspection and deep questioning contemplation in which Jean Jacques, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, and Sénancour, found a sort of refuge from their 
own desperate impotency of will and of material activity. Voltaire never felt 
this impotency. As the very apostle of action, how should he have felt it? It 
pleased him in the first few months of his settlement in new scenes, and at 
other times, to borrow some of Frederick’s talk about the bestial folly of the 
human race, and the absurdity of troubling oneself about it; but what was a 
sincere cynicism in the king, was in Voltaire only a bit of cant, the passing 
affectation of an hour. The dramatist whose imagination had produced so 
long a series of dramas of situation, the historian who had been attracted by 


such labours as those of Charles XII. of Sweden and Peter the Great of 
Russia, as well as by the achievements of the illustrious men who adomed 
the age of Lewis XIV., proved himself of far too objective and positive a 
temperament to be capable of that self-conscious despair of action, that 
paralysing lack of confidence in will, which drove men of other humour and 
other experience forlorn into the hermit’s caves of a new Thebaid. Voltaire’s 
ostentatious enjoyment of his landscape and his garden was only the 
expansion of a seafarer, who after a stormful voyage finds himself in a fair 
haven. His lines to Liberty give us the keynote to his mood at this time. He 
did not suppose that he had got all, but he knew that he had got somewhat. 


Je ne vante point d’avoir en cet asile 
Rencontré le parfait bonheur: 

Il n’est point retiré dans le fond d’un bocage; 
Il est encore moins chez les rois; 

Il n’est pas méme chez le sage; 

De cette courte vie il n’est point le partage; 
Il y faut renoncer; mais on peut quelquefois 
Embrasser au moins son image. 


“Tis a fine thing, is tranquillity,’ he wrote; ‘yes, but ennui is of its 
acquaintance and belongs to the family. To repulse this ugly relation, I have 
set up a theatre.’ Besides the theatre, guests were frequent and 
multitudinous. He speaks of sometimes having a crowd of fifty persons at 
table. Besides Les Délices and Lausanne, he purchased from the President 
de Brosses a life-interest in Tourney, and in the same year(1758) he bought 
the lordship of Ferney, close by. He was thus a citizen of Geneva, of Berne, 
and of France, ‘for philosophers ought to have two or three holes 
underground against the hounds who chase them.’ If the dogs of France 
should hunt him, he could take shelter in Geneva. If the dogs of Geneva 
began to bay, he could run into France. By and by this consideration of 
safety grew less absorbing, and all was abandoned except Ferney; a name 
that will always remain associated with those vigorous and terrible assaults 
upon the Infamous, which first definitely opened when Voltaire became the 
lord of this little domain. 


CHAPTER V. RELIGION. 


I 


In examining the Voltairean attack upon religion we have to remember that 
it was in the first instance prompted, and throughout its course stimulated 
and embittered, by antipathy to the external organisation of the religion. It 
was not merely disbelief in a creed, but exasperation against a church. Two 
distinct elements lay at the bottom of Voltaire’s enmity to the peculiar form 
of monotheism which he found supreme around him. One of them was the 
intellectual element of repugnance to a system of belief that rested on 
miracles and mysteries irreconcilable with reason, and was so intimately 
associated with some of the most odious types of character and most 
atrocious actions in the Old Testament, which undoubtedly contains so 
many of both. The other was the moral element of anger against the 
expounders of this system, their intolerance of light and hatred of 
knowledge, their fierce yet profoundly contemptible struggles with one 
another, the scandals of their casuistry, their besotted cruelty. Of these two 
elements, the second was, no doubt, if not the earlier in time, at least the 
stronger in intensity. It was because he perceived the fruit to be so deadly, 
that Voltaire laid the axe to the root of the tree. It is easy to say that these 
poisonous Jesuitries and black Jansenisms were no fruit of the tree, but the 
produce of a mere graft, which could have been lopped off without touching 
the sacred trunk. Voltaire thought otherwise, and whether he was right or 
wrong, it is only just to him to keep constantly before us the egregious 
failure of Catholicism in his day as a social force. This is a fact as to which 
there can be no dispute among persons with knowledge enough and mental 
freedom enough to be competent to have an opinion, and Voltairism can 
only be fairly weighed if we regard it as being in the first instance no 
outbreak of reckless speculative intelligence, but a righteous social protest 
against a system socially pestilent. It was the revival of the worst parts of 
this system in the cruelty and obscurantism which broke out after the 
middle of the century, that converted Voltaire into an active assailant of 
belief. But for that he would pretty certainly have remained tranquilly in the 
phase of deism of which some of his early verses are the expression. 
Philosophy is truly, as Callicles says in the Gorgias, a most charming 


accomplishment for a man to follow at the right age, but to carry philosophy 
too far is the undoing of humanity. 

Voltaire no doubt deliberately set himself to overthrow the Catholic 
theology, as well as the ecclesi astical system which was bound up with it, 
and he did so for the very sufficient reason that it has always been 
impossible for men to become indulgent in act, while they remained 
fanatical in belief. They will not cease to be persecutors, he said, until they 
have ceased to be absurd. The object was to secure tolerance, and tolerance 
could only be expected as the product of indifference, and indifference 
could be spread most surely by throwing the fullest light of reason and 
common sense on the mystical foundations of revealed religion. To stop 
short at the inculcation of charity and indulgence was to surrender the 
cause; for how should the mere homilies of a secular moralist soften those 
whom the direct injunctions of a deity and his inspired apostles, their own 
acknowledged masters, failed to make charitable? It was essential that the 
superstitions in which intolerance had its root should be proved detestable 
and ridiculous. When men had learnt to laugh at superstition, then they 
would perceive how abominable is the oppressive fanaticism which is its 
champion. 

It is hardly possible to deny the service which Protestantism rendered in 
preventing the revolution from Catholicism to scientific modes of thought 
from being that violent, abrupt, and irreconcilable breach, which we now 
observe in France and Italy, when we remember that the cause of toleration 
was systematically defended in England by men who as systematically 
defended the cause of Christianity. The Liberty of Prophesying, in which 
the expediency of tolerance was based on the difficulty of being sure that 
we are right, was written by one of the most devout and orthodox divines; 
while the famous Letters on Toleration (1689), in which the truly 
remarkable step is taken of confining the functions of civil government to 
men’s civil interests and the things of this world, were the work of the same 
Locke who vindicated the Reasonableness of Christianity. The English 
Deists pressed home in a very effectual way the deduction of universal 
freedom of speech from the first maxims of Protestantism, and their 
inference was practically admitted. Hence there was no _ inseparable 
association between adherence to the old religious ideas and the prohibition 
of free speech in spirituals, and on the other hand there was no obligation 


on the part of those who claimed free speech to attack a church which did 
not refuse their claim. 

In France the strictly repressive policy of the church in the eighteenth 
century, sometimes bloody and cruel as in the persecution of the 
Protestants, sometimes minutely vexatious as in the persecution of the men 
of letters, but always stubborn and lynx-eyed, had the natural effect of 
making it a point of honour with most of those who valued liberty to hurl 
themselves upon the religious system, of which rigorous intolerance was so 
prominent a characteristic. The Protestant dilution of the theological spirit 
seems thus to be in the long run a more effective preparation for decisive 
abandonment of it, than its virulent dissolution in the biting acids of 
Voltairism, because within limits the slower these great transformations are 
in accomplishing themselves, the better it is for many of the most precious 
and most tender parts of human character. Our present contention is that the 
attitude of the religionists left no alternative. It is best that creeds, like men 
who have done the work of the day, should die the slow deaths of nature, 
yet it is counted lawful to raise an armed hand upon the brigand who seeks 
the life of another. 

Voltaire to the end of his course contended that the church only was to 
blame for the storm which overtook her teaching in the later years, when his 
own courageous attack had inspired a host of others, less brilliant but not 
any less embittered, to throw themselves on the reeling enemy. The cause of 
the inundation of Europe by the literature of negativism and repudiation 
was to be sought first of all in the fierce theological disputes which revolted 
the best of the laity. Of this violent revulsion of feeling Voltaire himself was 
the great organ. He furnished its justification, and nourished its fire, and 
invested it with a splendid lustre. Even when with the timidity of extreme 
age he seemed to deprecate the growing ferocity of the attack, he still 
taunted the clerical party with their own folly in allowing a mean and 
egotistic virulence to override every consideration of true wisdom and 
policy. ‘Now,’ he wrote in 1768, ‘a revolution has been accomplished in the 
human mind, that nothing again can ever arrest. They would have prevented 
this revolution, if they had been sage and moderate. The quarrels of 
Jansenists and Molinists have done more harm to the Christian religion than 
could have been done by four emperors like Julian one after another.’ 

It cannot be too often repeated that the Christianity which Voltaire 
assailed was not that of the Sermon on the Mount, for there was not a man 


then alive more keenly sensible than he was of the generous humanity 
which is there enjoined with a force that so strangely touches the heart, nor 
one who was on the whole, in spite of constitutional infirmities and words 
which were far worse than his deeds, more ardent and persevering in its 
practice. Still less was he the enemy of a form of Christian profession which 
now fascinates many fine and subtle minds, and which starting from the 
assumption that there are certain inborn cravings in the human heart, 
constant, profound, and inextinguishable, discerns in the long religious 
tradition an adequate proof that the mystic faith in the incarnation, and in 
the spiritual facts which pour like rays from that awful centre, are the 
highest satisfaction which a divine will has as yet been pleased to establish 
for all these yearnings of the race of men. This graceful development of 
belief, emancipated from dogma and reducing so many substantial bodies to 
pale shades, so many articles once held as solid realities to the strange 
tenuity of dreams, was not the Christianity of Voltaire’s time, any more than 
it was that of the Holy Office. There was nothing resembling the present 
popularity of a treatment which gives generals so immense a preponderance 
over particulars — somewhat to the neglect of the old saying about the 
snare that lies hidden in generals, many persons being tolerably indifferent 
about the dolus so long as they can make sure of the latet. He attacked a 
definite theology, not a theosophy. We may, indeed, imagine the kind of 
questions which he would have asked of one pressing such a doctrine on his 
acceptance; how he would have sought the grounds for calling aspirations 
universal, which the numerical majority of the human race appear to have 
been without, and the grounds for making subjective yearnings the test and 
the measure of the truth of definite objective records; how he would have 
prayed to be instructed of these cravings, whether they spring up 
spontaneously, or are the products of spiritual self-indulgence, and also of 
the precise manner in which they come to be satisfied and soothed by the 
momentary appearance of a humane figure far off upon the earth; how he 
would have paused to consider the intelligibility of so overwhelming a 
wonder as the incarnation having been wrought, for the benefit of so 
infinitesimally small a fragment of mankind. We can imagine this and much 
else, but Voltaire would never have stirred a finger to attack a mysticism 
which is not aggressive, and can hardly be other than negatively hurtful. 

If any one had maintained against Voltaire that the aspirations after a 
future life, the longing for some token that the deity watches over his 


creatures and is moved by a tender solicitude for them, and the other 
spiritual desires alleged to be instinctive in men, constitute as trustworthy 
and firm a guide to truth as the logical reason, we may be sure that he 
would have forgiven what he must have considered an enervating 
abnegation of intelligence, for the sake of the humane, if not very actively 
improving, course of life to which this kind of pietism is wont to lead. He 
might possibly have entertained a little contempt for them, but it would 
have been quiet contempt and unspoken. There is no case of Voltaire 
mocking at any set of men who lived good lives. He did not mock the 
English Quakers. He doubtless attacked many of the beliefs which good 
men hold sacred, but if good men take up their abode under the same roof 
which shelters the children of darkness and wrong, it is not the fault of 
Voltaire if they are hit by the smooth stones shot from his sling against their 
unworthy comrades. The object of his assault was that amalgam of 
metaphysical subtleties, degrading legends, false miracles, and narrow 
depraving conceptions of divine government which made the starting-point 
and vantage-ground of those ecclesiastical oppressors, whom he habitually 
and justly designated the enemies of the human race. The evil and the good, 
the old purity and the superadded corruptions, were all so inextricably 
bound up in the Catholicism of the eighteenth century, that it was 
impossible to a deal a blow to the one without risk of harm to the other. The 
method was desperate, but then the enemy was a true Chimera, a monster 
sodden in black corruption, with whom in the breast of a humane man there 
could be no terms. 

The popes during the Voltairean period were above the average in virtue 
and intelligence, but their power was entirely overshadowed by that 
wonderful order which had assumed all effective spiritual supremacy for 
something like two centuries. Nor was this order the only retrogressive 
influence. The eighteenth century was the century not only of the Sacré 
Coeur, but of the miracles of the dead abbé Paris, transactions in which 
Jansenist emulated Jesuit in dragging men and women into the deepest 
slough of superstition. A Roman augur fresh from the inspection of the 
sacrificial entrails would have had a right to despise the priests who 
invented an object for the adoration of men in the diseased and hideous 
visions of Mary Alacoque. The man who sells rain to savages may almost 
be held to add to the self-respect of the race, if you contrast him with the 


convulsionnaires and the fanatics who were transported by their revolting 
performances. 

France is the country where reactions are most rapid and most violent. 
Nowhere else can the reformer count so surely on seeing the completion of 
his reform followed so instantly by the triumph of its adversaries. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits, under circumstances of marked and 
uncompromising harshness, was not consummated, before the tide of 
religious bigotry flowed in from the opposite shore, and swelled to a 
portentous height. The exultation of the philosophers at the coming fall of 
their old foes, was instantly checked by the yet worse things which befell 
them and their principles at the hands of new enemies. The reign of the 
Jansenists was speedily pronounced more hateful than the reign of the 
Jesuits. Various accommodations were possible with heaven, so long as the 
Jesuits had credit, but the Jansenists were pitiless. 

The parliament or supreme judicial tribunal of Paris was Jansenist, 
mainly out of political hatred of the Jesuits, partly from a hostility, very 
easily explained, to every manifestation of ultramontane feeling and 
influence, partly from a professional jealousy of the clergy, but partly also 
because the austere predestinarian dogma, and the metaphysical theology 
which brought it into supreme prominence, seem often to have had an 
unexplained affinity for serious minds trained in legal ideas and their 
application. The Jesuits had systematically abstained as far as was possible 
from purely speculative theology. Suarez is pronounced one of the greatest 
writers in speculative ethics and jurisprudence; but in the technical 
metaphysics of theology the Jesuits with all their literary industry did not 
greatly care to exercise themselves. Their task was social and practical, and 
as confessors, directors, preachers, and instructors, they had naturally paid 
less attention to abstract thought than to the arts of eloquence, address, and 
pliancy. Then, too, in doctrine they had uniformily clung to the softer, more 
amiable, more worldly, less repulsive, interpretation of the eternally 
embarrassing claims of grace, election, free-will. The Augustinian, 
Calvinistic, or Jansenist view of the impotence of will and the saving 
importance of grace is the answer of souls eager to feel immediate 
individual contact with a Supreme Being. The Jesuits and their power 
represented extremely different sentiments, fundamentally religious, but 
still fundamentally social also, the desire of men for sympathetic and 
considerate guidance in conduct, and their craving for such a unity of the 


external ordering of the faith as should leave them undistracted to live their 
lives. The former concentrated feelings upon the relations of men directly 
and immediately with a Supreme Being; the latter upon their relations with 
this Being only mediately, through their relations with one another, and with 
the church to which a measure of divinity had been attributed. Hence the 
decline of the Jesuits assumed the form of a depravation of morals, while 
the Jansenists held more and more tightly to a narrow and bigoted 
correctness of belief. The parliament was willing to resist a Molinist 
archbishop and his satellites, when they refused burial to all who should die 
without having received a certificate of conformity to the famous bull 
Unigenitus, which proscribed Jansenist opinion. But none the less for this 
was it bent on suppressing the common enemy, who despised the bull and 
the Five propositions, Molina and Jansenius, archbishop Beaumont and 
Quesnel, all equally. Voltaire’s natural sagacity made him alive to the fact, 
which perhaps remains as true now as then, that the professional and middle 
classes are a worse enemy of liberal opinion and are more intolerant than 
the remnants of the old aristocratic orders. He says to D’ Alembert, ‘You are 
right in declaring yourself the enemy of the great and their flatterers; still, 
the great protect one upon occasion, they despise the Infamous, and they 
will not persecute philosophers; but as for your pedants of Paris, who have 
bought their office, as for those insolent bourgeois, half fanatics, half 
imbecile, they can do nothing but mischief.’ He had not learnt to look away 
from both classes, professional and aristocratic alike, to that third estate 
where the voice of the reformer has always found the first response. Still 
what he said was true as against the lawyers, whose vision perhaps never 
extends beyond the improvement of that mere surface of order with which 
their profession is concerned. The Parliament of Paris was the eager ally of 
the bigots of the court in 1757, in fulminating deadly edicts against the 
Encyclopedia and all concemed in its production or circulation. In 1762, 
the year of the publication of Emile and the Contrat Social, not all the 
influence of Rousseau’s powerful protectors could prevent the launching of 
a decree of arrest against him. Bloodier measures were not wanting. 

In 1762 Morellet had published under the title of a Manual for 
Inquisitors a selection of the most cruel and revolting portions of the 
procedure of the Holy Office, drawn from the Directorium Inquisitorium of 
Eymeric, a grand inquisitor of the fourteenth century. The cold-blooded 
cruelties of the regulations, which were thus brought into the light of the 


eighteenth century, created the most profound sensation among the rapidly 
increasing adherents of tolerance and humanity. Voltaire was intensely 
stirred by this resuscitation of horrors that he mistook for dead. It made the 
same impression upon him, he said, as the bleeding body of Caesar made 
upon the men of Rome. But he soon found that it was an error to impute a 
special cruelty to the spiritual power. Malesherbes, in giving Morellet the 
requisite permission to print his Manual, had amazed his friend by telling 
him, that though he might suppose he was giving to the world a collection 
of extraordinary facts and unheard of processes, yet in truth the 
jurisprudence of Eymeric and his inquisition was as nearly as possible 
identical with the criminal jurisprudence of France at that very moment. 
This was very soon to be proved. 

The bigots, infuriated by the blows which were destroying the Jesuits, 
hunted out against heretical enemies some forgotten portions of this terrible 
jurisprudence. A protestant pastor, Rochette, was hung for exercising his 
functions in Languedoc. The Catholics on the occasion of the arrest of 
Rochette were summoned by sound of tocsin, and three young Protestants, 
who were brothers, fearing massacre in the midst of the agitation, took up 
their arms: for this offence they were convicted of rebellion, and had their 
heads struck off. It became painfully clear how great a mistake it was to 
suppose the clergy touched with some special curse of cruelty. Then, as 
usually, for good or for evil, they were on about the same moral level with 
an immense number of laymen, and were not much more than the 
incarnation of the average darkness of the hour. If Eymeric’s procedure only 
copied the ordinary criminal jurisprudence, the bigotry of the ecclesiastics 
was accurately reflected in the bigotry of the secular tribunals. The 
Protestant Calas was broken on the wheel (1762), because his son had been 
found dead, and some one chose to say that the father had killed him, to 
prevent him from turning Catholic. There was not the smallest fragment of 
evidence, direct or indirect, for a single link in the chain of circumstances 
on which the unfortunate man’s guilt depended; while there were many 
facts which made the theory of his guilt the most improbable that could 
have been brought forward. The widow and the children of Calas were put 
to the torture, and eventually fled to Geneva to take refuge with Voltaire. 
During the same year the same tribunal, the parliament of Toulouse, did its 
best to repeat this atrocity in the case of Sirven. Sirven was a Protestant, and 
his daughter had been with perfect legality snatched away from him, and 


shut up in a convent, there to be better instructed in the faith. She ran away, 
and was found at the bottom of a well. Sirven was accused of murdering his 
daughter, and he only escaped the wheel by prompt flight. His wife perished 
of misery amid the snows of the Cevennes, and he joined the wretched 
family of Calas at Geneva, where the same generous man furnished shelter 
and protection. 

In the north of France the fire of intolerance burnt at least as hotly as in 
the south. At Abbeville a crucifix was found to have been mutilated in the 
night. Two lads of eighteen, to one of whom Frederick gave shelter in 
Prussia, were accused under cover of the sacrilege, and La Barre was 
condemned by the tribunal of Amiens, at the instance of the bishop, to have 
tongue and right hand cut off, and then be burnt alive; a sentence that was 
presently commuted by the Parliament of Paris to decapitation (1766). 
There was no proof whatever that either of the two youths was in any way 
concerned in the outrage. The bishop of the diocese had issued monitory 
proclamations, and conducted a solemn procession to the insulted crucifix. 
The imagination of the town was kindled, and the sacrilege became the 
universal talk of a people growing more and more excited. Rumour ran that 
a new sect was being formed, which was for breaking all the crucifixes, 
which threw the host on the ground and cut it with knives. There were 
women who declared that they had seen these things. All the horrible stories 
were revived which had been believed against the Jews in the middle ages. 
A citizen took advantage of this fierce agitation to gratify a private grudge 
against a relative of La Barre. He set inquiries on foot among the lowest 
persons for proof that the youth had been concerned in the original crime. 
By one means or another he got together material enough to support an 
indictment. Proceedings once begun, a crowd of informers rose up. It was 
deposed that La Barre and D’Etallonde had passed within thirty yards of the 
sacred procession without removing their hats, that La Barre had spoken 
irreverently of the Virgin Mary, that he had been heard to sing unseemly 
songs and recite ribald litanies. This testimony, given with a vagueness that 
ought to have proved it legally valueless, was the fruit of the episcopal 
monitory, which as at Toulouse in the case of Calas, virtually incited the 
dregs of the people to bring accusations against their superiors, and 
menaced a man with the pains of hell if he should refuse to put his 
neighbour in peril of his life. The tribunal, as excited as the witnesses and 
the rest of the public, relied on a royal ordinance of 1682, directed against 


sacrilege and superstition and designed to put down sorcery. In the sentence 
inflicting so bloody a punishment, the offence was described as consisting 
in singing abominable songs against the Virgin Mary. To exact such a 
penalty for such a delinquency was to make human life a mere plaything for 
the ignorant passion of the populace and the intellectual confusion of the 
tribunals. These atrocities kindled in Voltaire a blaze of anger and pity, that 
remains among the things of which humanity has most reason to be proud. 
Everybody who has read much of the French writing of the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is conscious from time to time of a sound of mocking 
and sardonic laughter in it. This laugh of the eighteenth century has been 
too often misunderstood as the expression of a cynical hardness of heart, 
proving the hollowness of the humanitarian pretensions in the midst of 
which it is heard. It was in truth something very different; it was the form in 
which men sought a little relief from the monotony of the abominations 
which oppressed them, and from whose taint they had such difficulty to 
escape. This refrain, that after all a man can do nothing better than laugh, 
apparently so shallow and inhuman, in reality so penetrated with 
melancholy, we may count most certainly on finding at the close of the 
narration of some more than usually iniquitous or imbecile exploit of those 
in authority. It was when the thought of the political and social and 
intellectual degradation of their country became too vivid to be endured, 
that men like Voltaire and D’Alembert would abruptly turn away from it, 
and in the bitterness of their impotence cry that there was nothing for it but 
to take the world and all that befalls therein in merriment. It was the 
grimacing of a man who jests when he is perishing of hunger, or is 
shrinking under knife or cautery. Thus D’Alembert having given Voltaire an 
account of the execution of the unfortunate La Barre, in words that show 
how intensely his own narrative was afflicting him, suddenly concludes by 
saying that he will add no more on this auto-da-fé, so honourable to the 
French nation, for it made him ill-humoured, and he meant only to mock at 
whatever might happen. But Voltaire could not rest thus. The thought of so 
hateful a crime, perpetrated by a tribunal of justice, clothed him in the shirt 
of Nessus. All aflame, he wrote to D’ Alembert with noble impetuosity: 
“This is no longer a time for jesting: witty things do not go well with 
massacres. What? These Busirises in wigs destroy in the midst of horrible 
tortures children of sixteen! And that in face of the verdict of ten upright 
and humane judges! And the victim suffers it! People talk about it for a 


moment, and the next they are hastening to the comic opera; and barbarity, 
become the more insolent for our silence, will to-morrow cut throats 
juridically at pleasure. Here Calas broken on the wheel, there Sirven 
condemned to be hung, further off a gag thrust into the mouth of a 
lieutenant-general, a fortnight after that five youths condemned to the 
flames for extravagances that deserved nothing worse than Saint Lazare. Is 
this the country of philosophy and pleasure? It is the country rather of the 
Saint Bartholomew massacre. Why, the Inquisition would not have ventured 
to do what these Jansenist judges have done.” When he had received 
D’Alembert’s letter, ending as we have seen, his remonstrance waxed 
vehement: ‘What, you would be content to laugh? We ought rather to 
resolve to seek vengeance, or at any rate to leave a coimtry where day after 
day such horrors are committed.... No, once more, I cannot bear that you 
should finish your letter by saying, I mean to laugh. Ah, my friend, is it a 
time for laughing? Did men laugh when they saw Phalaris’s bull being 
made red-hot?’ 

This revival in the tribunals of Paris and the provincial towns alike, of 
the ignorant fanaticism and the unscientific jurisprudence of the most 
unenlightened times, was the more bitter and insupportable from the new 
light which shone around such horrors. Beccaria’s treatise on Offences and 
Penalties had just been translated into French by Morellet, and furnished a 
strange commentary upon the atrocities of Toulouse and Abbeville. It 
seemed, men said, as if at every striking vindication of the rights of 
humanity the genius of cruelty broke its chains, and, to prove the futility of 
all such vindications, inspired new acts of barbarism and violence. The 
philosophic group had yielded to a premature exultation, and in their 
inexperience supposed that they who planted the tree should see the 
gathering-in of the fruit. The reign of reason was believed to be close at 
hand, and this belief made the visible recrudescence of fanatical unreason 
signally insupportable. It is a high honour to Voltaire and his disciples that 
the trial did not prove too strong for their faith, and that when they saw how 
far too sanguine they had been, they were more astonished than they were 
discouraged, and their energy redoubled with the demands made upon it. 
The meaner partisans of an orthodoxy which can only make wholly sure of 
itself by injustice to adversaries, have always loved to paint the Voltairean 
school in the character of demons, enjoying their work of destruction with a 
sportive and impish delight. They may have rejoiced in their strength so 


long as they cherished the illusion that those who first kindled the torch 
should also complete the long course and bear the lamp to the goal. When 
the gravity of the enterprise showed itself before them, they remained alert 
with all courage, but they ceased to fancy that courage necessarily makes 
men happy. The mantle of philosophy was rent in a hundred places, and 
bitter winds entered at a hundred holes, but they only drew it the more 
closely around them. At the very last Voltaire seems to have seen something 
of the vast space which every ray of light has to traverse before it reaches 
the eye of the common understanding. ‘I now perceive,’ he wrote the year 
before his death, ‘that we must still wait three or four hundred years. One 
day it cannot but be that good men win their cause; but before that glorious 
day arrives how many disgusts have we to undergo, how many dark 
persecutions, without reckoning the La Barres, of whom from time to time 
they will make an auto-da-fé’ To speak thus was to recognise the true 
character of the revolution, and the many elements which go to the 
transformation of an old society. To speak thus, too, was to mark the true 
character of the sincere lover of human progress, the soul of steadfast 
patience and strong hope, mingled with many a pang for the far-off and 
slow-coming good. 

It was a natural thing to identify the Jesuits with the strongest part of the 
old society, because their organisation was both the strongest and most 
striking of its external supports. Their suppression, though not to be 
dispensed with except on the condition of an ultimate overthrow of morality 
and an extinction of intellectual light, had one effect which the statesmen of 
the time could hardly be expected to see, and which has not been enough 
considered. Just as the papacy by the fourteenth century had become more 
and more exclusively a temporal power, so the Jesuits by the middle of the 
eighteenth had become more and more a commercial power. They were a 
powerful trading corporation, and it was as merchants, rather than as 
casuists and directors of conscience, that they finally came into collision 
with secular authority in France, Portugal, and Spain. Now since the revival 
of the order it has been exclusively engaged in the contest for spiritual 
supremacy, and for as much of temporal power as has seemed essential to 
its security. This, however, is only one of the evils which counterbalance the 
advantages of every progressive measure; for, alas, when the statesman 
believes most confidently that he has advanced by a league, a very few 


years show him or others that his league was after all no more than an ell or 
two. 

The reactionary outburst of fanaticism for which the humiliation of the 
Jesuits was a signal, only showed how well founded the Voltairean 
allegations as to the depraving effects of the existing system of religion had 
really been. It was the verification of all that Voltaire ever said against the 
system, and demonstrated both the virulence and the tenacity of the 
influences which Catholicism in the days of its degradation had exerted 
over the character of the nation. It was most illogical to expect a people 
who had been bred in the Catholic tradition suddenly to welcome its 
enemies. If Catholicism had trained men up to the temper which seeks the 
light and loves it, how should it have deserved animosity? Nearly all lovers 
of improvement are apt in the heat of a generous enthusiasm to forget that if 
all the world were ready to embrace their cause, their improvement could 
hardly be needed. It is one of the hardest conditions of things that the more 
numerous and resolute the enemies of reform, then the more unmistakably 
urgent the necessity for it. It was just because the cruelty, persecution, and 
darkness, in the last ten years of the reign of Lewis XV. were things 
possible, that the onslaught upon Catholicism was justifiable and 
praiseworthy. They showed the depth and strength of the forces of the old 
society, and they foreshadowed the violence which marked its dissolution. 
If people had remembered in 1789 how few years separated them from the 
wide-spread fanaticism which darkened the last days of Voltaire, they might 
have calculated better how few years separated them from the Napoleonic 
Concordat. 

No permanent transformation of a society, we may be sure, can ever take 
place until a transformation has been accomplished in the spiritual basis of 
thought. Voltaire may have distinctly seen this and formulated it to himself, 
or not; in any case, he steered his own course exactly as he would have 
done if he had seen it. As M. Guizot expresses it, the separation between the 
Spiritual and temporal orders was never real in Europe except in the 
eighteenth century, when for the first time the spiritual order developed 
itself entirely apart from the temporal order. Thus Voltaire acquiesced 
without murmur or reproach in the conditions of political absolutism, and 
the disgrace and ruin which the nullity of the government brought upon his 
country in the Seven Years’ War, keenly as he felt it, yet provoked no 
thought of temporal changes. His correspondence in that fatal time is 


marked by a startling apathy about public events, and even Rossbach seems 
not to move him to seek its causes. If we compare his joyful enthusiasm at 
the accession of Turgot to power in 1774, we can have no doubt that this 
strange numbness of feeling was only the silence of a wise man despairing 
of saying or seeing anything useful, and not the criminal folly of a bad 
citizen to whom the welfare of his country is not dear. The disasters of 
France were as serious to him as to any one else, as may be plainly seen 
under the assumed philosophy with which his vivacious spirit loved to veil 
real feeling; but the impossibility of doing anything, even of taking a part in 
the process with which we English are so familiar as the forming of public 
opinion, drove him for consolation to the field where he was certain of 
doing efficient work. Writing in 1761, a year of crushing national loss, he 
says to one of the oldest and most intimate of his correspondents: “There is 
nothing to laugh at in all this. I am struck to the heart. Our only resource is 
in the promptest and most humiliating peace. I always fancy, when some 
overwhelming disaster arrives, that the French will be serious for six weeks. 
I have not yet been able to disabuse myself of this notion.’ Voltaire was 
penetrated by the spirit of action, and he perceived and regretted that the 
organisation of France did not permit of the effective action of private 
individuals in the field of politics. There are lines in the Henriade extolling 
the freedom of England, and he sometimes indulges in the commonplaces 
of a literary republicanism; but turning to the portion of his works which his 
editors have classified as political, we scarcely find much beyond the 
documents, and they are important and interesting enough, still not truly 
political, that relate to the various affairs of Calas, La Barre, and others, in 
which he exposed the atrocities of the tribunals. So far as they come into the 
region of politics at all, it is only to assail the overt and direct injustice done 
to society by the institutions, privileges, and pretensions of the church. He 
constantly attacks in a great variety of forms the material mischief inflicted 
on society by the vast numbers of monks, mendicant or other; their 
unproductive lives, the burden of their maintenance weighing upon more 
industrious subjects, the restriction of population occasioned by their 
celibacy. The direct refusal of the clergy in 1750 to consent to pay their 
share of the taxes like other citizens, though owning as much as a fifth of all 
the property in the realm, moved him to insist in a vigorous pamphlet that 
the distinction in a kingdom between spiritual and temporal powers is a 
relic of barbarism; that it is monstrous to permit a body of men to say, Let 


those pay who work, we ought not to pay because we are idle; that 
superstition inevitably tends to make bad citizens, and therefore princes 
ought to protect philosophy which destroys superstition. 

Voltaire’s task, however, was never directly political, but spiritual, to 
shake the foundations of that religious system which professed to be 
founded on the revelation of Christ. Was he not right? If we find ourselves 
walking amid a generation of cruel and unjust and darkened spirits, we may 
be assured that it is their beliefs on what they deem highest that have made 
them so. There is no counting with certainty on the justice of men who are 
capable of fashioning and worshipping an unjust divinity, nor on their 
humanity so long as they incorporate inhuman motives in their most sacred 
dogma, nor on their reasonableness while they rigorously decline to accept 
reason as a test of truth. 

It is necessary to admit from the point of view of impartial criticism, that 
Voltaire had one defect of character, of extreme importance in a leader of 
this memorable and direct attack. With all his enthusiasm for things noble 
and lofty, generous and compassionate, he missed the peculiar emotion of 
holiness, the soul and life alike of the words of Christ and Saint Paul, that 
indefinable secret of the long hold of mystic superstition over so many high 
natures, otherwise entirely prepared for the brightness of the rational day. 
From this impalpable essence which magically surrounds us with the 
mysterious and subtle atmosphere of the unseen, changing distances and 
proportions, adding new faculties of sight and purpose, extinguishing the 
flames of disorderly passion in a flood of truly divine aspiration, we have to 
confess that the virtue went out in the presence of Voltaire. To admire 
Voltaire, cried a man who detested him, is the sign of a corrupt heart, and if 
anybody is drawn to his works, then be very sure that God does not love 
such an one. The truth of which that is so vehement a paraphrase amounts 
to this, that Voltaire has said no word, nor even shown an indirect 
appreciation of any word said by another, which stirs or expands the 
emotional susceptibility, indefinite exultation, and far-swelling inner 
harmony, which De Maistre and others have known as the love of God, and 
for which a better name, as covering most varieties of form and 
manifestation, is holiness, deepest of all the words that defy definition. 
Through the affronts which his reason received from certain pretensions 
both in the writers and in some of those whose actions they commemorated, 
this sublime trait in the Bible, in both portions of it, was unhappily lost to 


Voltaire. He had no ear for the finer vibrations of the spiritual voice. This 
had no concern in the fact that he hated and despised, and was eager that 
others should hate and despise, the religious forms that ruled France in his 
day. The Christianity which he assailed was as little touched as Voltairism 
itself with that spirit of holiness which poured itself round the lives and 
words of the two founders, the great master and the great apostle. The more 
deeply imbued a man was with this spirit, the more ardently would he crave 
the demolition of that Infamous in belief and in practice, which poisoned 
the stream of holiness in its springs, and shed pestilence along its banks, 
and choked its issues in barrenness and corruption. 

The point where the failure of this quality in Voltaire was especially a 
source of weakness to his attack, is to be found in the crippling of his 
historic imagination, and the inability which this inflicted upon him of 
conceiving the true meaning and lowest roots of the Catholic legend. The 
middle age between himself and the polytheism of the Empire was a 
parched desert to him and to all his school, just as to the Protestant the 
interval between the apostles and Luther is a long night of unclean things. 
He saw only a besotted people led in chains by a crafty priesthood; he heard 
only the unending repetition of records that were fictitious, and dogmas that 
drew a curtain of darkness over the understanding. Men spoke to him of the 
mild beams of Christian charity, and where they pointed he saw only the 
yellow glare of the stake; they talked of the gentle solace of Christian faith, 
and he heard only the shrieks of the thousands and tens of thousands whom 
faithful Christian persecutors had racked, strangled, gibbeted, burnt, broken 
on the wheel. Through the steam of innocent blood which Christians for the 
honour of their belief had spilt in every quarter of the known world, the 
blood of Jews, Moors, Indians, and all the vast holocausts of heretical sects 
and people in eastern and western Europe, he saw only dismal tracts of 
intellectual darkness, and heard only the humming of the doctors, as they 
served forth to congregations of poor men hungering for spiritual 
sustenance the draff of theological superstition. 

This vehement and blinding antipathy arose partly from the intense force 
with which the existing aspect of Catholicism recalled all that was worst, 
and shut out all that was best in its former history. One cannot fairly expect 
the man who is in the grip of a decrepit tyrant, to do absolutely full justice 
to the seemly deeds and gracious promises of his tormentor’s youth. But 
partly also this blindness arose from the fact that Voltaire measured the 


achievements of Catholicism by the magnitude of its pretensions. He took 
its supernatural claims seriously, and his intelligence was exasperated 
beyond control by the amazing disproportion and incongruity between these 
claims and the most conspicuous of the actual results. Those who have 
parted company with a religion, as Voltaire had parted company with 
Christianity, can only be counted upon to award the well-earned praise to its 
better part, after they have planted themselves stably on the assumption that 
the given religion is a human and natural force like another. 

The just historic calm on which our modern prides himself, is only 
possible in proportion to the mature completeness with which he takes for 
granted, and believes that those to whom he speaks will take for granted, 
the absence of supernatural intervention in the processes of religious action 
and development. He is absolutely undisturbed by the thought of that claim, 
which was omnipotent until Voltaire came to do deadly battle with it, of 
Christianity to be a crowning miracle of divine favour, which should raise 
men to be only a little lower than the angels, and should be the instrument 
for pouring out upon them an ever-flowing stream of special and 
extraordinary grace. It is not until the idea has dropped out of our minds of 
the great fathers of the church as saints, that we are free to perceive what 
services they rendered as statesmen, and it is only when men have ceased to 
dispute whether Christianity was a revelation, that they have eyes to see 
what services it has rendered as a system. But in Voltaire’s time, if 
Catholicism was justified historically, it was believed dogmatically, and 
therefore was to be attacked dogmatically also. The surrender of the written 
legend has never hindered its champions from taking ground which implied 
some esoteric revelation, that proves to be some special interpretation of the 
written legend. So long as the thinker is busy disproving the position that a 
man who happens to live on a certain part of the globe is a being of such 
singular and exceptional consequence in the universe as to be held worthy 
by supreme heavenly powers of receiving a miraculous message and the 
promise of this and that unspeakable privilege in indescribable worlds to 
come, so long he is not likely to weigh very fairly the effects of the belief in 
such power, messages, and privileges, on the education and advancement of 
this world. The modern historic justice which is done to Catholicism is due 
to the establishment of a series of convictions that civilisation is a structure 
which man by his own right arm has raised for himself, that it has been 
exposed to many an era of storm and stress, and to manifold influences 


which have been perpetually destroying portions of the great edifice, adding 
fresh parts, modifying the old, by an interminable succession of changes, 
resounding and volcanic, or still and imperceptible; that the danger of 
destruction was never so terrible as in the days of the dissolution of the old 
Roman society; that in this prolonged crisis the Christian church emerged, 
first by its organisation and the ability of some of its chiefs, and next by the 
attraction of legends that harmonised with the needs of a dark, confused, 
and terror-stricken time; that the many barbarous and absurd articles of 
belief incorporated in the Christian profession by the sophists of the East, 
received from time to time humane modification in the hands of the wiser 
churchmen of the West, whose practical judgment was perpetually softening 
down the crude, savage, unilluminated doctrines which had naturally sprung 
up in the dismal age when the Catholic system acquired substance and 
shape. A just recognition of all these things is only easy to one whose 
expectations from humanity are moderate, who perceives how tardy and 
difficult is the accomplishment of each smallest step in the long process, 
and how helpful are even the simplest beliefs of rude times in transforming 
men from vagrant animals into beings with a consciousness of fixed 
common relations towards some object of common worship, and so 
planting the first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

Voltaire was, from the circumstances in which he was placed, too busy 
proving the purely human origin of Catholicism to have a mind free to 
examine how much, if we suppose it to be of purely human origin, it has 
done for those who accepted it. Perhaps we ought rather to praise than 
blame him for abstaining from planting himself at the historic point of view, 
before settling the previous question whether the historic point of view is 
permitted in considering the religious movements of Europe. Until Voltaire 
and others had divested the current religion of its supernatural pretensions, 
it was impossible for any thinker, who declines to try to take the second step 
before he has already taken the first, to survey the operations of such a 
religion as a merely secular force. This surely is a field of thought where no 
serious inquirer could content himself with a mere working hypothesis. If 
the supernatural claims of Catholicism are well founded, then the historic 
method of treating it is either a frivolous diversion or else a grave and 
mischievous heresy. The issue being of this moment, everybody who 
studies the philosophy of history with effect must have made up his mind in 
one way or the other. Voltaire had made up his mind very definitely, and the 


conclusion to which, for adequate or inadequate reasons, he came in this 
matter was one of the most influential agencies in preparing men’s minds 
for the construction and general reception of a sounder historical philosophy 
than was within his own reach. That he did not see the deduction from his 
work is a limitation of vision that he shares with most of the men to whom 
it has fallen to overthrow old sytems, and clear the ground on which the 
next generation has raised new. 


Il. 


Having said thus much on the general causes and conditions of Voltaire’s 
attack, we may next briefly examine his method. A brief examination 
suffices, because, like all his contemporaries, he was so very imperfectly 
acquainted with the principles of scientific criticism, and because his 
weapons, though sharp and deadly enough for their purpose, are now likely 
to become more and more thoroughly antiquated. In criticism he was, as has 
often been remarked, the direct descendant of Bayle. That is, his 
instruments were purely literary and dialectical. He examined the various 
sacred narratives as if he had been reviewing a contemporary historian. He 
delights in the minute cavils of literary pyrrhonism, and rejoices in the 
artifice of imposing the significance of the letter, where his adversaries 
strove for interpretation of the spirit. As if, for instance, anything could be 
more childish than to attack baptism by asking whether Christianity consists 
in throwing water on the head, with a little salt in it. He is perfectly content 
with the exposure of a fallacy in words, without seeking to expose the root 
fallacy of idea. Nothing short of the blindest partisanship can pretend to 
find in this a proper or adequate method. The utmost that can be said, and 
no just historian ought to forget to say it, is that it was not more improper 
nor inadequate than the orthodox method of defence. Bayle’s commentary 
on the words, ‘Compel them to come in,’ would not satisfy the modern 
requirements of scriptural exegesis, but it was quite good enough to 
confound those who contended that the text was a direct warrant and 
injunction from heaven for the bitterest persecution on earth. But the unfair 
parry of unfair thrust, extenuate it as we may, count it inevitable as we may, 
even reckoning up such advantages from it as we can, and in the present 
case they were enormous, can never be any pattern or masterpiece of retort; 
and it is folly to allow admiration for the social merit of Voltaire’s end to 


blind us to the logical demerit of his means. It is deliberately to throw away 
the advantage of our distance from the contest, and to sell for a momentary 
self-indulgence in the spirit of party the birthright of a free and equitable 
historic vision. Let men not fail to do justice to the gains of humanity won 
by the emancipation of the eighteenth century; but we shall be worse off 
than if they had never been transmitted, if they are allowed to bind us to 
approve of every detail of the many movements by which the final triumph 
was obtained. 

The key to his method of attack is given us in a sentence in one of his 
letters to D’Alembert. ‘It is never by means of metaphysics,’ he says, ‘that 
you will succeed in delivering men from error; you must prove the truth by 
facts.’ In other words, the sublime abstract reasoning of a Spinoza will do 
far less to dispel the narrow ideas, unfounded beliefs, and false restrictive 
conceptions which cripple the human intelligence so long as it is in bondage 
to a theological system, than a direct disproval of the alleged facts on which 
the system professes to rest. It is only by dealing immediately with these 
that you can make the repulse of error a real question, substantially 
interesting to ordinary men. Always remembering that Voltaire’s 
intelligence was practical rather than speculative, and, besides this, that 
from the time when he commenced his attack in earnest the object which he 
had at heart was the overthrow of a crushing practical institution, we may 
agree that in such a humour and with such a purpose the most effective way 
of harassing so active and pestilent a foe was to carry the war into the 
enemy’s quarters, and to use those kinds of arguments which the greatest 
number of men would be likely to find cogent. We may complain that 
Voltaire never rises from the ground into the region of the higher facts of 
religion; and this is quite true. It would have been controversially futile if he 
had done so. There was no audience in those times for the discussion of the 
higher facts; and the reason of this was that the spiritual instructors and 
champions themselves thrust into the front place legends, miracles, and the 
whole of the peculiarly vulgar part of the theological apparatus, which it 
would have been as absurd to controvert metaphysically, as it would be to 
try to elevate a Gold-coast negro from his fetish worship by the 
transcendental parts of Plato. 

It nearly always happens that the defenders of a decaying system, when 
they find themselves surrounded by the wholly uncongenial atmosphere of 
rationalistic method, fall back, not on the noblest, but on the ignoblest parts 


of their system. Distressed by the light, they shrink hurriedly into darkest 
recesses of the familiar caves, partly because they have a sense of especial 
security in a region that they know so well, and partly because they have 
misgivings lest the surrender of articles or practices in which they only half 
believe, should by too stringent process of logical compulsion lead to the 
destruction of others in which they believe with all their hearts. Such tactics 
may or may not be politic, but we can at least be quite certain that they tend 
neither to elevation of religion, nor discovery of truth, nor profit and 
sincerity of discussion. If a set of doctrines be attacked from many quarters 
in an unworthy manner, and taken at their worst instead of at their best, we 
may be quite sure that this is as much due to the defenders as to the 
assailants. It was not Voltaire’s fault that the controversy turned on issues 
which a more modern opponent would not care to dispute. He is constantly 
flippant and trivial, and constantly manifests gross irreverence, but it was 
the writers whom he was combating, writers like Sanchez or the stercorists, 
who had opened frivolous and unbecoming questions that could hardly be 
exposed with gravity. He was making war on an institution, and it was not 
his concern to fight on ground which his adversary had never thought, and 
was too blind and demoralised to be able to think, of taking up. It was not 
his fault that the upholders of the creed he attacked, made a stand upon the 
letter of sacred documents, upon prophecy and miracle and special 
intervention, upon the virtues of relics and the liquefaction of the blood of 
Saint Januarius. The same wise man who forbade us to answer a fool 
according to his folly, also enjoined upon us to answer a fool according to 
his folly, and the moral commentator agrees that each prescription is as sage 
as its contradictory. 

If truth means anything, it was worth while to put to rout the distortions 
of truth with which the church lowered the understanding of its votaries. If 
truth means anything, then it was worth while to reply to the allegation that 
the history of the Christian church is a long witness of the goodness of 
heaven and the ever-present guidance of its heavenly founder, by a record 
of the actual facts; of the simplicity, equality, absence of multiplied rites, 
orders, and dogmas, among the primitive members of the congregation, and 
of the radical differences between the use of apostolic times and of times 
since; of the incurable want of authority for all those tales of demons being 
cast out, pious inscriptions in letters of gold found graven on the hearts of 
martyrs, and the rest, which grow rare in proportion as we draw nearer to 


the times when the evidence for them would have been preserved; of the 
infamous character of many Christian heroes, from Constantine downwards, 
and of the promptitude with which the Christians, as soon as ever they had 
power, dyed their hands in the blood of their persecutors; of the stupefying 
circumstances that after a revelation was made to the human race by no less 
a prodigy than the incarnation of supreme power in a mortal body, and the 
miraculous maintenance of this event and its significance in the tradition, 
doctrine, discipline of the Catholic church, yet the whole of Asia, the whole 
of Africa, all the possessions of the English and Dutch in America, all the 
uncivilised Indian tribes, all the southern lands, amounting to one-fifth part 
of the globe still remain in the clutches of the demon, to verify that holy 
saying of many being called but few chosen. 

It may be said that this kind of argument really proves nothing at all 
about the supernatural origin or character of the Christian revelation, for 
which you must seek the responses not of ecclesiastical history but of the 
human heart. And that may be a fair thing to say, but then this contention of 
the new revelation being only a message to the heart has only been heard 
since Voltaire thrust aside the very different contention of his day. Those 
various beliefs were universally accepted about the progress of the church, 
which were true in no sense whatever, literal or spiritual, mystical or 
historical. People accepted traditions and records, sacred and profane, as 
literal, accurate, categorical declarations and descriptions of a long series of 
things done and suffered. Moreover, the modern argument in favour of the 
supernatural origin of the Christian religion, drawn from its suitableness to 
our needs and its divine response to our aspirations, must be admitted by 
every candid person resorting to it to be of exactly equal force in the mouth 
of a Mahometan or a fire-worshipper or an astrolater. If you apply a 
subjective test of this kind, it must be as good for the sincere and satisfied 
votaries of one creed, as it is for those of any other. The needs and 
aspirations of the Mahometan would not be satisfied by fetishism or 
polytheism, nor those of the developed polytheist by totem-worship. It 
would be ridiculous for so small a minority of the race as the professors of 
Christianity to assume that their aspirations are the absolute measure of 
those of humanity in every stage. The argument can never carry us beyond 
the relativity of religious truth. 

Now the French apologist a hundred years ago dealt in the most absolute 
possible matter. Christianity to him meant a set of very concrete ideas of all 


sorts; any one who accepted them in the concrete and literal form prescribed 
by the church would share infinite bliss, and any one who rejected them, 
whether deliberately or from never having been so happy as to hear of them, 
would be infinitely tormented. If this theory be right, then Voltaire must 
naturally be abhorred by all persons who hold it, as a perverse and 
mischievous hinderer of light. If it be wrong, and we must observe that 
from its terms this is not one of the marvellously multiplying beliefs of 
which we hear that they may be half wrong and half right, then Voltaire may 
take rank with other useful expellers of popular error. Everybody must 
admit how imperfect is all such treatment of popular error; how little rich, 
how little comprehensive, how little full. Yet the surgeon who has couched 
his patient’s cataract has surely done a service, even if he do not straightway 
carry him to enjoy the restored faculty on some high summit of far and 
noble prospect. 

Voltaire’s attack was essentially the attack of the English deists, as 
indeed he is always willing enough to admit, pursued with far less gravity 
and honest search for truth, but, it is hardly necessary to say, with far more 
adroitness, rapidity, and grace of manner than any of them, even than 
Bolingbroke. As we have seen, he insisted on throwing himself upon the 
facts in the records that are least easily reconciled with a general sense of 
probability and evidence, as gradually developed in men by experience. He 
placed the various incidents of the Bible, the interpretation of them by the 
church, the statement of doctrine, the characters of prominent actors, in the 
full light of common experience and of the maxims which experience has 
made second nature. ‘I always speak humanly,’ he says mockingly, ‘I 
always put myself in the place of a man who, having never heard tell either 
of Jews or Christians, should read these books for the first time, and not 
being illuminated by grace, should be so unhappy as to trust unaided reason 
in the matter, until he should be enlightened from on high.’ 

It is superfluous to detail the treatment to which he subjected such 
mysteries of the faith as the inheritance of the curse of sin by all following 
generations from the first fall of man; the appearance from time to time, 
among an obscure oriental tribe, of prophets who foretold the coming of a 
divine deliverer, who should wash away that fatal stain by sacrificial 
expiation; the choice of this specially cruel, treacherous, stubborn, and 
rebellious tribe, to be the favoured people of a deity of spotless mercy and 
truth; the advent of the deliverer in circumstances of extraordinary 


meanness and obscurity among a generation that greeted his pretensions 
with incredulity, and finally caused him to be put to death with ignominy, in 
spite of his appeal to the prophets and to the many signs and wonders which 
he wrought among them; the rising of this deliverer from the dead; the 
ascription to him in the course of the next three or four centuries of claims 
which he never made in person, and of propositions which he never 
advanced while he walked on the earth, yet which must now be accepted by 
every one who would after death escape a pitiless torment without end; the 
truly miraculous preservation amid a fiery swarm of heresies, intricate, 
minute, subtle, barely intelligible, but very soul-destroying, of that little 
fragile thread of pure belief which can alone guide each spirit in the 
divinely appointed path. Exposed to the light, which they were never meant 
to endure, of ordinary principles of evidence founded on ordinary 
experience, the immortal legends, the prophecies, the miracles, the 
mysteries, on which the spiritual faith of Europe had hung for so many 
generations, seemed to shrivel up in unlovely dissolution. The authenticity 
of the texts on which the salvation of man depends, the contradictions and 
inconsistencies of the documents, the incompatibility between many acts 
and motives expressly approved by the holiest persons, and the justice and 
mercy which are supposed to sit enthroned on high in the bosoms, the 
forced constructions of prophecies and their stultifying futility of fulfilment, 
the extraordinary frivolousness of some of the occasions on which the 
divine power of thaumaturgy was deliberately and solemnly exerted, — 
these were among the points at which the messenger of Satan at Ferney was 
permitted sorely to buffet the church. What is the date of the Apostles’ 
Creed? What of the so-called Athanasian Creed? How were the seven 
sacraments instituted one after another? What was the difference between 
the synaxis and the mass? And so forth through many hundreds of pages. 
Along with rationalistic questions in scriptural and ecclesiastical history, 
are many more as to doctrine, and the assumption on which a doctrine rests; 
questions as to the trinity, as to redemption by the shedding of innocent 
blood, as to the daily miracle of transubstantiation, as to the resurrection of 
the body, as to the existence of an entity called soul independently of that 
matter which, apart from miracle, seems an inseparable condition of its 
manifestation. His arguments on all these subjects contain a strange mixture 
of shallow mockery and just objection. The questions which he suggests for 


the doctors as to the resurrection of the body may serve for an example. 
Among them are these: 

‘A Breton soldier goes to Canada. It happens by a not uncommon chance 
that he falls short of food; he is forced to eat a piece of an Iroquois whom 
he has killed over night. The Iroquois had fed on Jesuits for two or three 
months, a great part of his body had thus become Jesuit. So there is the 
body of the soldier with Iroquois, Jesuit, and whatever he had eaten before, 
entering into it. How then will each resume exactly what belongs to him?’ 
‘In order to come to life again, to be the same person you were, you must 
have a lively and present recollection; it is memory that makes your 
identity. Having lost memory, how are you to be the same man?’ Again, 
‘considering that only certain material elements are proper for the 
composition of the human body, where is earth enough to be found to 
remake all the bodies needed for so many hundreds of generations? And 
supposing that by a prodigious miracle the whole human race could be 
resuscitated in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where are all the spirits 
meanwhile?’ 

Another very favourite mode of approaching the beliefs, incidents, and 
personages of Jewish and Christian history was to show that they had 
counterparts in some pagan fables or systems, in the books of Chinese 
philosophers or Brahminical sages. The inference from this identity or 
correspondence between some Judaical practices and myths, and the 
practices and myths of Arabians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, was 
that they were in all cases equally the artificial creations of impostors 
preying on the credu-lity of men, ‘the first prophet or diviner having been 
the first rogue who met the first fool.’ It is curious to observe how the 
modern argument from constantly extending discoveries in comparative 
mythology tends to the demolition of the special pretensions of Judaical 
myths of all sorts, by the very opposite inference to that on which the 
Voltairean school rested. Voltaire urged that as these myths resembled one 
another in this and that important feature, therefore they were all equally 
spurious, false, and absurd. The modem, on the contrary, would hold them 
all equally genuine, equally free from the taint of imposture in priest or 
people, and equally faithful representations of the mental states which 
produced and accepted them. The weakening of the particular sanctity and 
objective reality of any one form of these common primitive ways of 
thinking about the action of non-human agents would be just as strong, 


whether we take the new or the old view of the generation of myths, but the 
difference of the effect of the two views upon the justice and fertility of 
historic spirit is immeasurable. 

There is no sign, however, that Voltaire was ever seriously conscious of 
the importance of a right consideration of the mental conditions of primitive 
peoples. This study had been commenced in his own time by De Brosses, 
the inventor of the term fetishism, and pronounced by competent modern 
authorities to have been a powerful and original thinker upon the facts of 
the infancy of civilisation. Yet Voltaire treated the speculations of this 
industrious inquirer with the same ignorant contempt and scorn that the 
theological enemies of geology were once accustomed to bestow on men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. Oddly enough, Voltaire’s 
carelessness and want of thought on these matters left him with that very 
theory of the nature of the development of cultivation, on which the 
theological school insists to this day as against the scientific ethnologists. 
The question is whether the earliest men were savages, or partially civilised; 
in other words, whether civilisation has consisted in a certain uniform 
progression from a state a little above the brutes, or whether the savage is 
not a being who has degenerated from a partial degree of civilisation. The 
progression theory was no doubt in a general way a characteristic doctrine 
of the men of the eighteenth century, for which De Maistre, an ardent and 
most ingenious advocate of the degeneration theory, reviled them with his 
usual heartiness. Yet his eagerness to depress revelation by exalting natural 
theology led Voltaire to the essentially theological position that the earliest 
men had a clear and lofty idea of a Supreme Being, and a ready 
appreciation of justice and charity in their relations with one another, until 
the vile ambition of priestly and prophetic impostors succeeded in setting 
upon their necks the yoke of systems which corrupted the heart and 
conscience, and sophisticated a pure and simple faith. 

He did not hold that men were conscious of the one God as they were 
conscious of light, or that they had perceptions of such a being, as they had 
perceptions of the ground they tilled. The idea was derived by process of 
natural logic from the contemplation of astonishing natural effects, of 
harvest and dearth, of fair days and tempests, of benefactions and scourges. 
They saw all these things, and felt the work of a master. Just as in each 
community there were men who by the force of their reason found out that 
triangles with the same base and of the same height are equal, and others 


who in sowing and reaping and tending their flocks perceived that the sun 
and moon returmed pretty nearly to the point from which they had started, 
and that they never travelled beyond a certain limit to north or south, so 
there was a third man who considered that men, animals, stars could not 
have made themselves, and who saw that therefore a Supreme Being must 
exist; while a fourth, struck by the wrongs that men inflicted on one 
another, concluded that if there exists a being who made the stars, the earth, 
and men, such a being must confer favour on the virtuous, and punishments 
on the wicked. This idea, Voltaire declares, is so natural and so good that it 
was most readily embraced. The various forms of revelations were only so 
many corruptions of that simple, serviceable, and self-proving monotheism, 
and so were the conceptions of polytheism. He had no notion that 
monotheism is a later development of the theological spirit than polytheism. 
Unable to deny that the Greeks and Romans, about whom he knew so little 
and talked so much, had plurality of gods, he drew a distinction between 
one Supreme Being and all the rest, and contended that you may search all 
their records in vain for a single fact or a single word to counterbalance the 
many passages and monuments which attest their belief of the sovereignty 
of the one deity and his superiority over all the rest. We do not know 
whether this was a fortuitous kind of growth in his own mind, or whether it 
was a scrap of recollection from the painstaking pages in which Cudworth 
had worked at the establishment of that explanation of polytheism. Voltaire 
too often writes on these weighty subjects, as if trusting to a memory that 
snatched effectively at plausible theories, while losing much of their 
evidence and all their deeper bearings. 

It would be not a little extraordinary, if we did not constantly remember 
that Voltaire’s strength did not lie in speculation or systematic thought, that 
he saw none of the objections to this account of things, and that he was 
content with so limited an observation of the facts. If De Brosses had 
magnanimously suffered himself to be cheated in the transaction of the 
fourteen cords of wood, Voltaire would perhaps have read his book 
candidly, and if he had read it otherwise than with a foregone resolution to 
despise it, he would have come upon a number of circumstances entirely 
fatal to his smooth theory that many gods are always subordinate to the one, 
because he would have had to consider those states of the human mind in 
which there are no spiritual gods at all, but in which every object whatever 
is invested with volition and power. In one place he shows something like a 


recognition of the true nature of the process. ‘I have always been 
persuaded,’ he says in a letter to Mairan, ‘that the phenomena of the 
heavens have been in the main the source of the old fables. Thunder was 
heard on the inaccessible summit of a mountain; therefore there must be 
gods dwelling on the mountain, and launching the thunder. The sun seems 
to speed from east to west, therefore he has fine coursers. The rain does not 
touch the head of one who sees a rainbow, so the rainbow is a token that 
there will never again be a deluge.’ But then Voltaire was no systematic 
thinker, and thus there was no security that any given right idea which came 
into his mind would either remain present to him, or would be followed up 
and placed along with other ideas in a scientific order. Apart from this, 
however, it is extraordinary that Voltaire’s extreme acuteness did not 
suggest to him the question, how it was that the artless and clear belief in 
one God became more and more obscured by the growing multitude of 
other gods, just in proportion as the primitive tribes became more civilised 
in all the arts of life. If the nomad progenitors of the Greeks had only one 
god, how was it that, as knowledge, social feeling, love of beauty, and all 
the other ennobling parts of man became more fully developed, the power 
of superstition waxed greater, and temples and images were multiplied! 

Again, the theologist might, consistently with his deliberate principle of 
resort to the miraculous, contend that this first conception of a single 
supreme power, in the fact of the existence of which he is entirely at one 
with Voltaire, was directly implanted by a supermatural force. But Voltaire, 
debarred from such an explanation as this, was driven silently to assume 
and imply the truly incredible position that the rudest savages, being what 
we know them, urgently occupied in the struggle for means of subsistence, 
leading lives purely animal, possessed of no vocabulary for any abstract 
idea, should yet by one leap of natural logic have risen to one of the very 
highest pinnacles of speculation, and both felt and expressed the idea of 
cause in the most general and comprehensive of all its forms. Surely this 
assumption, measured by any of those standards of experience or 
probability to which he professed to appeal, was as much of a miracle as 
those which he so decisively repudiated. 

In one of his letters Voltaire declared that Locke was the only reasonable 
metaphysician that he knew, and that next to him he placed Hume. Did he 
ever read, we may wonder, that masterly essay on the Natural History of 
Religion, where Hume not only combats with his usual vigour and 


effectiveness the idea of the belief in one omniscient, omnipotent, and 
omnipresent spirit being the primary religion of men, and shows that 
polytheism precedes monotheism, but also traces the origin of all religion to 
its rudiment, in that ‘universal tendency among mankind to conceive all 
beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object those qualities with 
which they are familiarly acquainted, and of which they are intimately 
conscious?’ The greater the knowledge we acquire of the spiritual 
rudiments of primitive people, the more certainly is it established that the 
idea of theism as the earliest and most elementary belief, which Voltaire had 
picked up from Bolingbroke and Pope, is untenable, and that Hume has 
been more and more fully warranted in saying that the only point of 
theology on which the consent of mankind is nearly universal is that ‘there 
is an invisible, intelligent power in the world, but whether this power be 
supreme or subordinate, whether confined to one being or distributed 
among several, what attributes, qualities, connections, or principles of 
action, ought to be ascribed to these beings, concerning all these points 
there is the widest difference in the popular systems of theology.’ This 
might be placing natural theology very low, but Hume at any rate placed it 
where he did and described it as he did, because he had knowledge enough 
of the condition of various nations in various parts of their history, and was 
sufficiently penetrated with a cautious and scientific spirit, to abstain from 
the unsupported and purely metaphysical conjectures of men like Voltaire 
and Rousseau. Well might the keen-eyed De Maistre describe him from the 
Catholic point of view as the most dangerous and the guiltiest of all those 
pestilent writers, — the one who employed most talent with most coolness 
to do most mischief. 

If Voltaire had studied Hume, moreover, he might have learnt how futile 
and inappropriate it is in the long run to examine a religion otherwise than 
in its most fundamental and comprehensive general ideas, and how narrow 
and superficial would every philosophic appreciation ultimately find what 
he called refutation by facts. For his own immediate purpose, which was to 
cover the church and its creed with ridicule, the method of collecting all the 
ludicrous, immoral, and inconsistent circumstances in the Scriptures and 
their current interpretation, was, as we have already said, a weapon potent 
enough. Voltaire, however, not only did not use, he never understood nor 
perceived, the fact that a religion rests for its final base on a certain small 
number of ideas, or that it is only by touching these, by loosening the 


firmness of their hold, by revealing their want of coherency and consistency 
with other accepted ideas, that we can expect to shake the superstructure. 
For example, if only the official exponents of religion had not been so 
firmly bent on making the feeblest of all their ramparts into their very 
citadel, it would have been a very small thing to urge the truly singular 
quality of such miracles as those of the water made wine at Cana, of the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree, of the unfortunate swine who rushed violently 
down a steep place and were choked. These were legends that from the right 
point of view of religion were not worth defending, any more than from the 
right point of view of truth they were worth attacking. The details of the use 
of a supermaturally conferred power may best be let alone, until the 
probability of the existence and bestowal of such power has been discussed 
and decided. The important issue and matter of vital concern turned upon 
the general idea of the miraculous; yet this was what Voltaire, perhaps from 
an instinctive consciousness of the little capacity he possessed for genuine 
speculation, postponed to the really secondary purpose of disparaging 
particular cases of miraculous performance. 

We are now touching what, before Hume, was the central defect of the 
eighteenth-century attack, judged philosophically rather than practically. 
The movement was a reaction against a certain set of ideas which had been 
incorporated in the Christian system, as that system was elaborated by the 
oriental sophisters. Yet the exact conflict between the old ideas and the new 
was never conceived, much less was it expressed, in clear comprehensive 
formulas. Consequently the most general terms for the debate were neither 
sought nor found, and hence the oppressive narrowness, the stifling want of 
free air, throughout the controversy. The truth or falsehood which it is good 
for us to discover in connection with a religion resides not in detail, but in 
the largest general ideas of the subject. These draw all else along with them. 
Let us take an illustration from a characteristic of the anti-christian attack 
which has already been mentioned. The Voltairean school, as we have 
before observed, habitually derided the sacred importance attached by the 
church in all ages, from Saint Paul downwards, to the practice of 
continence. But there is no sign, so far as the present writer’s knowledge 
goes, that they ever were near perceiving the origin of that superstition 
lying deep down for so many centuries in the human mind. The sanctity of 
continence was only one product of the old far-spreading conviction of all 
the evil and unholiness essentially inherent in matter. This conviction, 


which has itself a history and genesis well worth tracing, probably accounts 
for more of the peculiar manifestations contained in Christianity than any 
one principle of belief besides. From this metaphysical idea sprang the 
whole theory of asceticism; it had much to do indirectly with the first 
establishment of the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; it entered into the 
triumph of indispensable grace. The speculative origin of practices and 
sentiments which the heads of the western church valued, modified, and 
sagaciously used for ecclesiastical or political reasons, ought never to be 
lost sight of, because their duration has depended on the circumstance of the 
original speculative idea remaining deeply sunk, though not often put into 
articulate form, in the minds of the faithful, and of all others whom these 
practices and sentiments have influenced. One key to the central movement 
of the eighteenth century is the dispersion of this association of evil and 
corruption from matter. There was energetic and triumphant progress in the 
discovery of the laws of matter, in their most stupendous, overwhelming, 
and majestic order. There was a steady tendency to resolve mental 
manifestations into functions of matter. There was a general inclination to 
forget those depressing facts connected with the decay and dissolution of 
matter, which, in the dismal times when the church was founded, had been 
thrust into a prominence so humiliating to human dignity. The general 
movement was carried too far by extreme spirits, but on the whole it was a 
salutary and much-needed protest against the limitation of knowledge 
within airy cloudlands where no true knowledge was to be reached, and of 
emotion within transcendental aspirations where the deep reality of human 
relations faded into dim distance. 

It is only when controversy is conducted with reference to ground ideas 
of this kind, that the parties to it can be sure of being on the same plane, 
and, if they are not on the same plane, one of the least mischiefs is that their 
arguments fly over one another’s heads. Voltaire failed, partly from want of 
historic knowledge, partly from insufficient depth of nature, to see what 
these ground ideas were, against which he was fighting. Thus, to take 
another instance, he failed to see that the belief in the exertion of 
supematural power, even on occasions which struck him as so frivolous, 
and in a manner undoubtedly incompatible with justice, was merely an 
incidental result of a profoundly rooted idea of the closeness, constancy, 
and mixed holiness and majesty, of the relations between man and an awful 
being other than man, endowed with powers denied to us, and animated by 


motives inscrutable to us. He chose, if we are not wrong in using a term that 
may imply much conscious deliberation, to identify his own conception of 
deity with the conception of deity in the first four centuries of the Christian 
era, simply because the object of each was called by a common name. He 
found that the actions attributed to the Supreme Being whom the church 
revered, were unworthy of a personage endowed with the qualities which he 
ascribed to a supreme power, in his own version of that culminating 
conception. He was thus never on the same plane of thought or argument, 
but he never was near finding this out. The God whom he conceived was 
incapable, from the very nature attributed to him by his worshippers, of the 
various transactions, lofty and mean, sublime and puerile, described in the 
documents on which Catholicism relied, and the tradition by which it 
corroborated and interpreted them. The ground idea of the belief in the 
miraculous was an extremely anthropomorphic notion of a divinity, 
possessed of complete power, but using it in obedience to motives which 
finite understandings cannot pretend to fathom or measure. Such a notion 
was the natural growth of the human mind, amid such a set of 
circumstances as attended the development and _ establishment of 
Christianity. Men sat in darkness, forlorn and without hope, and it is not 
hard for us to imagine the exultation with which some greater spirit would 
produce, and all others would embrace, the idea of this misery and darkness 
being no more than an outer accident, the mysterious and incomprehensible 
dispensation of a divine being, ever alive to the destinies of men, but 
holding them in the hollow of an unseen hand, and guiding them in ways 
that are not as our ways; ever remote from corporeal vision, but operating at 
a multitude of points on the spirit of each man through grace, and finally, by 
a consummating miracle repeated daily some thousands of times, severing 
this spirit from the probation of flesh, and prolonging its existence 
independently of the body through all eternity in modes of being, none the 
less real for being impossible to conceive. To Voltaire this was unspeakable 
foolishness. The prodigies of grace, of the resurrection of the body, of the 
incarnation of divinity, were inconsistent with the qualities which he 
imputed to the creator of the universe, and hence he contented himself with 
mocking at them; the real state of the case was simply that a number of 
influences had drawn men aside from that conception of the creator, with 
which such prodigies were not inconsistent, but were on the contrary 
logically and inseparably associated. 


This failure to rise to the highest ideas involved in the great debate 
explains, along with much besides, two striking facts connected with it. It 
explains the intense acerbity of the conflict, and the flaming depth of the 
chasm which divided and divides the two camps in France. For the best 
natures are most violently irritated and outraged by mocking and satiric 
attack upon the minor details, the accidents, the outside of the objects of 
faith, when they would have been affected in a very different way by a 
contrast between the loftiest parts of their own belief and the loftiest parts 
of some other belief. Many persons who would listen to a grave attack on 
the consistency, reasonableness, and elevation of the currently ascribed 
attributes of the godhead, with something of the respect due to the profound 
solemnity of the subject, would turn with deaf and implacable resentment 
upon one who should make merry over the swine of Gadara. 

The same circumstance, secondly, explains the absence of permanent 
quality about all that Voltaire wrote upon religion. For instance, men who 
sympathise with him in his aims, and even for their sake forgive him his 
method, who have long ago struck the tents under which they once found 
shelter in the lands of belief, to whom Catholicism has become as extinct a 
thing as Mahometanism, even they will turn with better chance of 
edification to the great masters and teachers of the old faith, than to the 
fiery precursor of the new. And why, if not for the reason that while he dealt 
mainly with the lower religious ideas, or with the higher ideas in their 
lowest forms, they put these into the second place, and move with an 
inspiring exultation amid the loftiest and most general conceptions that fine 
imagination and a soaring reason could discover among the spiritual 
treasures of their religion. They turned to the diviner mind, and exercised 
themselves with the weightiest and most universal circumstances of the 
destiny of mankind. This is what makes their thought and eloquence of 
perpetual worth, because the circumstances with which they deal are 
perpetually present, and the elements of life and character to which they 
appeal perpetually operative. The awful law of death, the impenetrable 
secret of the first cause, the fierce play of passion and universal distribution 
of pain, the momentariness of guilt and eternity of remorse, the anguish of 
bereavement that chokes and rends, the hopeless inner desolation which is 
the unbroken lot of myriads of the forlorn of the earth, — these ghostly 
things ever laying siege to the soul were known to a Bossuet or a Pascal, 
and resolved by a series of ideas about the unknowable power and the 


government of the world, which are no longer the mighty weapons of 
exorcism they once were, but they are at any rate of due magnitude and 
proportion, sublime, solemn, never unworthy. We touch the hands of those 
who have walked with the most high, and they tell us many moving 
wonders; we look on faces that have shone in rays from the heaven of noble 
thoughts; we hear solemn and melodious words from men who received 
answers from oracles that to us are very mute, but the memory of whose 
power is still upon us. Hence the work of these glowing mortals lives even 
for those to whom their faith is dead, while the words that Voltaire wrote on 
religion are lifeless as the Infamous which they so meritoriously slew. As 
we have said, he never knew the deeper things of Catholicism. This is what 
he wrote about the immortal Dante: ‘Everybody with a spark of good sense 
ought to blush at that monstrous assemblage in hell of Dante and Virgil, of 
Saint Peter and Madonna Beatrice. There are to be found among us, in the 
eighteenth century, people who force themselves to admire feats of 
imagination as stupidly extravagant and as barbarous as this; they have the 
brutality to oppose them to the masterpieces of genius, wisdom, and 
eloquence, that we have in our language. O tempora, O judicium!’ To which 
prodigy of criticism we can only exclaim with the echo, O tempora, O 
judicium! 


Il. 


Let us see shortly what was Voltaire’s own solution of those facts of life 
with which religion has to deal. The Catholic solution we know, and can 
definitely analyse and describe; but the vagueness of Voltairean deism 
defies any attempt at detailed examination. We can perceive a supernatural 
existence, endowed with indefinable attributes, which are fixed subjectively 
in the individual consciousness of each believer, and which therefore can 
never be set forth in a scheme of general acceptance. The Voltairean deist 
— and such persons exist in ample numbers to this day — hardly ever takes 
the trouble to reconcile with one another the various attributes which he 
imputes at various times to some great master power of the universe. There 
is scarcely one of these attributes to which, when it comes to be definitely 
described, he does not encounter affronting contradiction in the real 
occurrences that arise from time to time to search and try all our theories, 
deistical, or other. The phenomena of moral and physical evil on the earth, 


and the arrival of disasters which make no discrimination between their 
victims, are constantly dealing sore blows to the conceptions which the 
deist loves to erect in moments of optimistic expansion, of the clemency, 
justice, and illimitable power of a being who governs the universe, and is a 
something outside and independent of it. These optimist conceptions, 
vague, unverified, free of definite relations with any moral or social system, 
and furnishing no principle of active human association as the Catholic idea 
of deity had done, constitute the favourite religion or religiosity of those 
classes in all modern countries, which have found the Voltairean kind of 
objection to the Christian revelation insuperable, and which are so fortunate 
as to enjoy a full measure of material prosperity. To these classes the black 
side of life is strange and a matter of hearsay; and hence the awkwardness 
of reconciling their complacent theory with the horror of facts is never 
forced upon them. In their own happiness they love to superadd the luxury 
of thankfulness to the bounty of a being to whom they owe all, and to swell 
the tide of their own emotions by meditation on his infinite and unspeakable 
perfections. Proof they require none, beyond the loveliness and variety of 
external nature, the innocence and delight of all young creatures, the order 
of the seasons bearing us their copious fruit, the vivid intelligence and 
serviceable power of man, who is the divinely appointed recipient of all 
these multitudinous favours. Hence in proportion as this sort of deism stirs 
the soul of a man, the more closely are his inmost thoughts reserved for 
contemplation of the relations between the Supreme Being and his own 
individuality. It is a creed which is specially adapted for, and has been 
generally seized by, those with whom the world has gone very well, owing 
to their own laudable exertion, and who are inclined to believe that the 
existing ordering of society is fundamentally the best possible. It is the 
superlative decoration of optimism. 

The mass of men, those who dwell in dens and whose lives are bitter, 
have never, in spite even of Rousseau’s teaching, accepted deism. An 
opportunity for trying the experiment had occurred in the fourth century, 
and the lesson should not be forgotten. Deism had been the prevailing 
opinion in religion, but, as the most instructive of all the historians of the 
dissolution of the Empire observes, it was generally felt that deism did not 
supply the void occasioned by the absence of the multitude of sympathetic 
divinities of the pagan system. Its influence was cold and inanimate. The 
common people are wont to crave a revelation, or else they find atheism a 


rather better synthesis than any other. They either cling to the miraculously 
transmitted message with its hopes of recompense, and its daily 
communication of the divine voice in prayer or sacrament, or else they 
make a world which moves through space as a black monstrous ship with 
no steersman. The bare deistic idea, of a being endowed at once with 
sovereign power and sovereign clemency, with might that cannot be resisted 
and justice that cannot be impugned, who loves man with infinite 
tenderness, yet sends him no word of comfort and gives him no way of 
deliverance, is too hard a thing for those who have to endure the hardships 
of the brutes, but yet preserve the intelligence of men. 


Comment concevoir un Dieu, la bonté méme, 

Qui prodigua ses biens a ses enfans qu’ il aime, 

Et qui versa sur eux les maux a pleines mains? 
Quel ceil peut pénétrer dans ses profonds desseins? 
De |’ étre tout parfait le mal ne pouvait naitre! 

Il ne vient point d’autrui puisque Dieu seul est maitre: 
Il existe pourtant. O tristes vérités! 

O melange etonnant de contrariétés! 

Un Dieu vint consoler notre race affligée; 

Il visita la terre et ne l’a point changée! 

Un sophiste arrogant nous dit qu’il ne |’a pu; 

Il le pouvait, dit l’autre, et ne l’a point voulu; 

Il le voudra, sans doute; et tandis qu’on raisonne, 
Des foudres souterraines engloutissent Lisbonne, 
Et de trente cités dispersent les débris, 

Des bords sanglans du Tage a la mer de Cadix. 


A bald deism has undoubtedly been the creed of some of the purest and 
most generous men that have ever trod the earth, but none the less on that 
account is it in its essence a doctrine of self-complacent individualism from 
which society has little to hope, and with which there is little chance of the 
bulk of society ever sympathising. In truth, one can scarcely call it a creed. 
It is mainly a name for a particular mood of fine spiritual exaltation; the 
expression of a state of indefinite aspiration and supreme feeling for lofty 
things. Are you going to convert the new barbarians of our western world 
with this fair word of emptiness? Will you sweeten the lives of suffering 


men, and take its heaviness from that droning piteous chronicle of wrong 
and cruelty and despair, which everlastingly saddens the compassionating 
ear like moaning of a midnight sea; will you animate the stout of heart with 
new fire, and the firm of hand with fresh joy of battle, by the thought of a 
being without intelligible attributes, a mere abstract creation of metaphysic, 
whose mercy is not as our mercy, nor his justice as our justice, nor his 
fatherhood as the fatherhood of men? It was not by a cold, a cheerless, a 
radically depraving conception such as this, that the church became the 
refuge of humanity in the dark times of old, but by the representation, to 
men sitting in bondage and confusion, of godlike natures moving among 
them under figure of the most eternally touching of human relations, a 
tender mother ever interceding for them, and an elder brother laying down 
his life that their burdens might be loosened. 

We have spoken of Voltairean deism, and the expression is a convenient 
one to distinguish from the various forms of mystic theology, which 
gloomily disclaim any pretence to be rational, the halting-place of spirits 
too deeply penetrated with the rationalistic objections of Voltaire to accept 
revelation, and either too timorous or too confident to acquiesce in a neutral 
solution. It is unjust, however, to attribute to Voltaire himself a perfect 
adherence to the deistical idea. For the first half of his life there is no doubt 
that it floated in his mind, as in so many others, in a random manner, as the 
true explanation of the world. His introduction to the teaching of Newton 
would give a firmer shape to such a belief. He has indeed told us that it was 
so. He mentions that in the course of several interviews he had with Doctor 
Samuel Clarke in 1726, this philosopher never pronounced the name of God 
without a curious air of awe and self-collection, and he commemorates the 
impression which the sight of this habit, and reflection upon its 
significance, made upon him. Still it was not a very active or vital element 
of belief with him even then, but rather of the nature of the sublimest of 
poetic figures. 


Oui, dans le sein de Dieu, loin de ce corps mortel, 
L’esprit semble écouter la voix |’ Eternel. 


Clearly this kind of expression means very little, and has no source in the 
deeper seats of the writer’s feeling. A considerable number of Voltaire’s 
deistical ejaculations, and on these occasions he threw into them a measure 


of real unction, may be fairly traced to the extraordinary polemical utility of 
an idea of spotless purity, entire justice, inexhaustible mercy, as an engine 
of battle against men who in the sacred name of this idea were the great 
practitioners of intolerance and wrong. 


Ignorer ton étre supréme, 

Grand Dieu! c’est un moindre blasphéme, 
Et moins digne de ton courroux 
Que de te croire impitoyable, 

De nos malheurs insatiable, 
Jaloux, injuste comme nous. 
Lorsqu’un dévot atrabilaire 
Nourri de superstition, 

A par cette affreuse chimeére, 
Corrompu sa religion, 

Le voila stupide et farouche: 

Le fiel découle de sa bouche, 

Le fanatisme arme son bras: 

Et dans sa piété profonde 

Sa rage immolerait le monde 

A son Dieu, qu’il ne connait pas. 


To have a conception of perfect goodness was a manifest convenience in 
confronting men who were to be proved masters of badness. But when the 
pressure of circumstance forced Voltaire to seek in earnest for an 
explanation of the world, which he had formerly been content to take in an 
easy way upon trust, then the deism, which had been barely more than 
nominal at best, was transformed into a very different and far sincerer 
mood. It would obviously be a gross blunder from a logical point to 
confound optimism with deism, but it is clear that what shook Voltaire’s 
conviction of the existence of a deity was the awakening in him of a keener 
sense of the calamities that afflict the race of man. Personal misfortunes 
perhaps had their share. It was after the loss of Madame du Chatelet, and 
after the rude dispersion of his illusions as to Frederick, when he barely 
knew whither to turn for shelter or a home, that the optimism which he had 
learnt in England began to lose its hold upon him. We must do him the 
justice to add that he was yet more sensible of disasters which affected 


others. The horrid tide of war which devastated Europe and America, the 
yet more hateful tide of persecution for opinion which swept over France, 
and the cruel maladministration of justice which disgraced her tribunals, 
stirred all that was best in him to the very depths. The only non-dramatic 
poem of his which has strength, sincerity, and profundity of meaning 
enough firmly to arrest the reader’s attention, and stimulate both thought 
and feeling, is that fine and powerful piece which he wrote on the occasion 
of the great earthquake of Lisbon. Here he threw into energetic and 
passionately argumentative verse the same protest against the theory that 
whatever is is best, which he afterwards urged in a very different form in 
the ‘refined insolence’ of Candide. He approaches more nearly than a 
quarter of a century before he would have thought possible, to the deep 
gloom of the Pascal against whose terrible pictures he had then so warmly 
protested. He sees mankind imprisoned in a circle of appalling doom, from 
which there is no way of escape. Unlike Pascal, he can find no solution, and 
he denounces that mockery of a solution which cries that all is well in 
accents stifled with lamentation. He protests against the delusion of forcing 
the course of the world’s destiny into a moral formula, that shall contain the 
terms of justice and mercy in their human sense. 


Aux cris demi-formés de leurs voix expirantes, 
Au spectacle effrayant de leurs cendres fumantes, 
Direz-vous: C’est l’effet des éternelles lois, 

Qui d’un Dieu libre et bon nécessitent le choix? 
Direz-vous, en voyant cet amas de victimes: 

Dieu s’est vengé, leur mort est le prix de leurs crimes? 
Quelle crime, quelle faute ont commis ces enfans 
Sur le sein maternel écrasés et sanglans? 
Lisbonne, qui n’est plus, eut-elle plus de vices 
Que Londres, que Paris, plongés dans les délices? 
Lisbonne est abimée, et l|’on danse a Paris. 


He equally refuses, though not in terms, to comfort himself by the 
reflection that, in default of a better, the current ragged theory of the 
providential government of the universe, because it may be possible, must 
be true. He can find no answer, and confesses his belief that no answer is to 
be found by human effort. Whatever side we take, we can only shudder; 


there is nothing that we know, nothing that we have not to fear. Nature is 
mute, and we interrogate her in vain; the book of destiny is closed to our 
eyes. 


L’homme, étranger a soi, de l|’>homme est ignoré. 

Que suis-je? ou suis-je? ou vais-je? et d’ou suis-je tiré? 
Atomes tourmentés sur cet amas de boue, 

Que la mort engloutit, et dont le sort se joue, 

Mais atomes pensans, atomes dont les yeux, 

Guidés par la pensée, ont mesuré les cieux, 

Au sein de |’infini nous élacons notre étre, 

Sans pouvoir un moment nous voir et nous connaitre. 
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Le passé n’est pour nous qu’un triste souvenir; 
Le présent est affreux, s’il n’est point d’avenir, 
Si la nuit du tombeau deétruit |’étre qui pense. 


He abandons Plato and rejects Epicurus. Bayle knows more than they, as, 
with the balance in his hand, he teaches men to doubt; wise enough, great 
enough, to be without a system. 

In a note he adds to this glorification of Bayle, whom he styles the 
advocate-general of the philosophers — the thinker in whose pages all 
opinions are set forth, all the reasons which shake them and all which 
uphold are equally investigated, while he abstains from giving any 
conclusions. Elsewhere he explains that when he describes reason as having 
made immense progress in Germany, he does not refer to those who openly 
embrace the system of Spinoza; but the good folk who have no fixed 
principles on the nature of things, who do not know what is, but know very 
well what is not, these are my true philosophers. 

It would not be difficult to find a score of passages in which the writer 
assumes or declares certainty on this high matter to be attainable, and to be 
entirely in one direction. His opinions undoubtedly shifted with the veering 
of his moods, but on the whole these axioms of suspense mark the central 
point to which they constantly tended to return, and at which they rested 
longest. That dark word, Shut thine eyes and thou shalt see, opened no road 
for him. The saying that the Most High may be easily known, provided one 


does not press for definition, offered no treasure of spiritual acquisition to 
the man who never let go, even if he did not always accurately appreciate, 
Locke’s injunction to us to be careful to define our terms. We cannot label 
Voltaire either spiritualist or materialist. The success with which he evades 
these two appellations is one of the best available tests of a man’s capacity 
for approaching the great problems with that care and positive judgment, 
which are quite as proper to them as to practical affairs or to physical 
science. 

Thus with reference to the other great open question, he habitually 
insisted that the immortality of the soul can never possibly be demonstrated, 
and that this is why it has been revealed to us by religion, which is perhaps 
Voltaire’s way of saying that it is no near concern of his. Sometimes he 
argued from considerations of general probability. The brutes feel and think 
up to a certain point, and men have only the advantage over them of a 
greater combination of ideas; the more or less makes no difference in kind. 
‘Well, nobody thinks of giving an immortal soul to a flea; why should you 
give one any the more to an elephant, or a monkey, or my Champagne valet, 
or a village steward who has a trifle more instinct than my valet?’ Again, he 
retorted significantly on those who contended with a vehemence of 
prejudice known in some places even to this day, that belief in the 
immortality of the soul is an indispensable condition of probity; as if the 
first Jews accepted that dogma, and as if there were no honest men among 
them, and no instruction in virtue. 

In fine, then, we search Voltaire in vain for a positive creed, which logic 
may hold in coherent bonds, or social philosophy accept as a religious 
force. The old word about his faith must be pronounced true. It remains a 
creed of negation. But still, be it always understood, negation of darkness. 
And this inevitably leads in the direction of the day. It was an indispensable 
step in the process of transition. Men, it is constantly being said since the 
violent breaking-up of French society, will never consent to live on no 
better base than articles of denial and formulas of suspense, for are not the 
deepest parts of human character moved by strong yearning for relationship 
with the unknowable? It may be so, and if it be, the Voltairean movement 
was the great instrument in leading, not merely a scanty group of 
speculative intellects, but vast bodies, large nations, of common folk to 
perceive, or dimly to conjecture, that this object of adoration which their 
eyes strain after is unknowable, and that there is no attainable external 


correlative of their deep desire. Voltaire never went so far in the direction of 
assertion as Rousseau, and he never went so far in the direction of denial as 
Holbach. And, whatever we may say generally of the horror of the world 
for the spirit that denies, all that was best and most truly progressive in 
French society during the eighteenth century, Turgot and Condorcet no less 
than Beaumarchais, showed itself content to follow him in this middle path. 
His appreciation of religion was wanting in a hundred vital things, just as 
some may say that Luther’s was, but it contained the one idea which the 
deepest spirit of the time prompted men to desire, the decisive repudiation 
of the religious notions of the past. We must call this negative, no doubt, but 
no word should frighten us away from seeing how much positive aspiration 
lay underneath. When men are in the mood of France a century and a 
quarter since, when all that an old civilisation has bestowed on them of 
what is best and strongest, rises up against all that the same civilisation has 
bequeathed to them of what is pestilent and dangerous, they are never nice 
critics. They do not decline a reinvigorating article of faith, because it is not 
a system, nor do they measure a deliverer by syllogism. The smallest chink 
may shine like light of the sun to prisoners long held in black and cavernous 
recesses. 

When Bayle’s Dictionary came out, we read, so great was the avidity to 
have sight of it, that long before the doors of the Mazarin library were open, 
a little crowd assembled in the early morning of each day, and there was as 
great a struggle for the first access to the precious book, as for the front row 
at the performance of a piece for which there is a rage. This was the 
beginning of an immense impulse of curiosity, eager to fill the vacuum 
occasioned by the slow subsidence of the old religion, which had once 
covered not only faith, but science, history, dialectic, and philosophy, all in 
a single synthesis. It was this impulse which Voltaire both represented and 
accelerated. In these periods of agitation, men forgive all to one who 
represents without compromise or diminution their own dominant passions. 
Vehemence of character counts for more than completeness of doctrine, and 
they crave a battle-cry, not a dissertation. They need to have their own 
sentiment aggressively presented, and their own defects of boldness or 
courage at once rebuked and supplemented by a leader whose purpose can 
never be mistaken, and whose words are never nipped by the frost of 
intellectual misgiving. All through the century there was slowly growing up 
an inner France, full of angry disgust against the past. Its germ was the 


crowd eager to read Bayle. Its outcome was the night of the Fourth of 
August 1789, when the civil order of society was overthrown between a 
sunset and a dawn. Voltaire, as we have seen, studiously abstained from any 
public word upon things political, but it was he who in the long interval 
between these two events held men by a watchword to which the political 
decay of the country gave such meaning, that of hatred to the old. And there 
was no such steadfast symbol of the old as the church, to him and his school 
a lurid beacon on a monster-haunted shore. 

Voltaire’s selection of the church as the object of his attacks marks an 
important difference between him and the other great revolutionary 
precursor. Rousseau’s Savoyard Vicar was perfectly willing to accept the 
cultus of Christianity, even when he had ceased to accept its dogma. He 
regarded all particular religions as so many salutary institutions, all good so 
long as they were the organs for a due service of God. He actually 
celebrated mass with more veneration after the acquisition of his new 
principles, than he had been accustomed to do when he supposed that the 
mass was an occasion of personal divine presence. This kind of teaching 
was Clearly to perpetuate and transfix for ever the form of religion which 
each country, or any given set of men in it, might possess. It was to 
stereotype belief, as it is stereotyped among the millions in the East. 
Whence was reform to come, whence any ray of new light, whence a 
principle of growth and activity for the intelligence of men? How on these 
terms is truth to win the battle at a single point? This was the beginning of a 
fatal substitution of bland emotional complacency for robust cultivation of 
the reason, and firm reverence for its lessons as the highest that we can 
learn. Voltaire no doubt did in practice many a time come to terms with his 
adversary while he was yet on the way with him; but, disagreeable as these 
temporisings are to us who live in an easier day, they never deceived any 
one, nor could they ever be mistaken for the establishment of intellectual 
treason as a principle, or of philosophic indifference as a climax. As has 
been said, though he writes in the midst of the old régime, in the face of the 
Bastille, and with the fetters of the enemy in some sort actually upon him, 
he still finds a thousand means of reaching you. He is always the 
representative of reason, and never of sentimentalism. He was not above 
superficial compromises in matters of conduct, and these it is hard or 
impossible to condone; but at any rate he is free from the deeper and more 
penetrating reproach of erecting hypocrisy into a deliberate doctrine. 


We do not know how far he ever seriously approached the question, so 
much debated since the overthrow of the old order in France, whether a 
society can exist without a religion? He says in one place that to believe 
God and spirits corporeal is an old metaphysical error, but absolutely not to 
believe in any god would be an error incompatible with wise government. 
But even this much was said for the sake of introducing a taunt against the 
orthodox, who by a strange contradiction had risen up with fury against 
Bayle for believing it possible that a society of atheists could hold together, 
while they insisted with just as much violence that the empire of China was 
established on a basis of atheism. His natural sagacity would most likely 
have shown him that this is one of the sterile problems, with which the 
obstructive defender of things as they are tries to draw the soldier of 
improvement away from his strongest posts. Whether a society can exist 
without religion or not, at least its existence as a structure for whose 
duration we can be anxious, must depend on the number of men in it who 
deal honestly with their own understandings. And, further, is no man to be 
counted to have a religion who, like Voltaire, left great questions open, and 
put them aside, as all questions, that must from the limitations of human 
faculty eternally remain open, well deserve to be put aside? Must we ever 
call an unknown God by one name? Are there so few tasks for one on earth, 
that he must strain all his soul to fix the regimen of high heaven? 

Voltaire, there is every reason to think, did in an informal kind of way 
suppose in the bottom of his heart that there is nothing in human nature to 
hinder a very advanced society from holding perfectly well together, with 
all its opinions in a constant state of analysis. Whatever we may think of it, 
this dream of what is possible, if the activity of human intelligence were 
only sufficiently stimulated and the conditions of social union were once so 
adjusted as to give it fair play, unquestionably lies at the root of the 
revolutionary ideas with all those who were first stirred by Voltaire rather 
than by Rousseau. Condorcet, for instance, manifestly depends with the 
firmest confidence upon that possibility being realised. It is the idea of 
every literary revolutionist, as distinguished from the social or economic 
revolutionist, in France at the present day. The knowledge that this was the 
case, added to the sound conviction that men can never live by analysis 
alone, gave its fire to De Maistre’s powerful attack, and its immense force 
to Burke’s plea for what he called prejudice. But the indispensable synthesis 
need never be immovably fixed, nor can it soon again be one and single for 


our civilisation; for progress consists in gradual modifications of it, as 
increase of knowledge and unforeseen changes in the current of human 
affairs disclose imperfections in it, and wherever progress is a law the 
stages of men’s advance are unequal. Above all, it is monstrous to suppose 
that because a man does not accept your synthesis, he is therefore a being 
without a positive creed or a coherent body of belief capable of guiding and 
inspiring conduct. 

There are new solutions for him, if the old are fallen dumb. If he no 
longer believes death to be a stroke from the sword of God’s justice, but the 
leaden footfall of an inflexible law of matter, the humility of his awe is 
deepened, and the tenderness of his pity made holier, that creatures who can 
love so much should have their days so shut round with a wall of darkness. 
The purifying anguish of remorse will be stronger, not weaker, when he has 
trained himself to look upon every wrong in thought, every duty omitted 
from act, each infringement of the inner spiritual law which humanity is 
constantly perfecting for its own guidance and advantage, less as a breach 
of the decrees of an unseen tribunal, than as an ungrateful infection, 
weakening and corrupting the future of his brothers. And he will be less 
effectually raised from inmost prostration of soul by a doubtful subjective 
reconciliation, so meanly comfortable to his own individuality, than by 
hearing full in the ear the sound of the cry of humanity craving sleepless 
succour from her children. That swelling consciousness of height and 
freedom with which the old legends of an omnipotent divine majesty fill the 
breast, may still remain; for how shall the universe ever cease to be a 
sovereign wonder of overwhelming power and superhuman fixedness of 
law? And a man will be already in no mean paradise, if at the hour of sunset 
a good hope can fall upon him like harmonies of music, that the earth shall 
still be fair, and the happiness of every feeling creature still receive a 
constant augmentation, and each good cause yet find worthy defenders, 
when the memory of his own poor name and personality has long been 
blotted out of the brief recollection of men for ever. 


CHAPTER VI. HISTORY 

The activity of the foremost men of the eighteenth century in the 
composition of history is too remarkable a circumstance, not to deserve 
some attempt at explanation. There were historians in previous ages, but in 
the eighteenth century there was both in France, and afterwards in England, 


a special and extraordinary development in this direction. Partially no doubt 
this was due to the general movement of curiosity, the wide spread desire 
for all kinds of knowledge, which was in the air. Men were emancipating 
themselves from the trammels of an authority which had not widened the 
limits of inquiry in the same proportion as human faculties had 
strengthened, and, amid the universal expansion of intelligent interest and 
the eager scrutiny of all the objects of knowledge which the new dawn was 
baring to sight, it was not possible that the order of political and social facts 
in former epochs should be neglected. This, however, does not sufficiently 
explain why such a man as Hume betook himself to the composition of 
history, or why Gibbon found himself best able to attack Christianity by 
tracing some of the most important parts of its annals, or why Voltaire, who 
lived so entirely and intensely in the present, should have thought it worth 
while to give so much labour to presentation of the past. It is a striking fact, 
which must be something more than an accident, that the best secular 
histories which remain from this period, one of them the most striking 
monument in historical literature, were written by the most marked 
asSailants of reigning superstition. 

Was it not, indeed, to be expected that as the dark clouds of an absorbing 
consciousness of the supernatural cleared away, men of understanding 
would be more and more drawn towards study of human action, and that the 
advance of society under purely natural and positive conditions would 
immediately seize a foremost place among the objects of experiential 
inquiry? It is too constantly maintained by persons with something of a 
vested interest in darkness, that those who do not worship the gods are 
indifferent to the happiness of men. Yet the history of intellectual progress 
would seem to show that it was not until the commencement of a rapid 
decline in the acceptance of terrorist and jealous deities and 
incomprehensible dogmas, that serious attention was given to some of the 
subjects in which a sound knowledge is among the most indispensable 
conditions of the advancing welfare of men. For instance, as soon as the 
hold of ancient versions of the supernatural was loosened over the stronger 
spirits, by the middle of the century there instantly took place an 
astonishing development of activity in the physical sciences. The interest of 
historic and economic studies was at least as pressing. Becoming aware that 
men had made their own world, thinkers found the consideration of the 
process by which this world is made, and the order of society established 


and developed, forced upon them with an entirely new significance. The dry 
bones of the ancient valley of annalists and chroniclers were made to live, 
and the great work of the reconstruction of the past was begun, with an 
alertness and perseverance that has not been surpassed even in an age of far 
purer and juster historical intelligence. It was quite reasonable that the 
conviction of each act in the universe, from the crash of an empire to the 
fall of a sparrow to the ground, being due to an arbitrary and inscrutable 
decree, should prevent the rise of history from the level of annals into the 
region of philosophy. The decay of this theory of the government of the 
universe was as reasonably the cause of a new mode of looking at the long 
records of the race, and we find ourselves moving in a day of historical 
masterpieces. 

Voltaire has told us the circumstances under which he was led to 
approach the philosophy of history. Madame du Chatelet, whose mind 
would fain have reached every kind of knowledge, but who was especially 
apt for metaphysics and geometry, had conceived an aversion for history. 
“What does it matter to me,’ she would ask, ‘a Frenchwoman living on my 
estate, to know that Egil succeeded Haquin in Sweden, and that Ottoman 
was the son of Ortogrul? I have read with pleasure the history of the Greeks 
and the Romans; they offered me certain great pictures which attracted me. 
But I have never yet been able to finish any long history of our modern 
nations. I can see scarcely anything in them but confusion; a host of minute 
events without connection or sequence, a thousand battles which settled 
nothing. I renounced a study which overwhelms the mind without 
illuminating it.’ To this frank statement of the case, to which so many 
thousands of persons in all epochs would so heartily subscribe, Voltaire 
replied by pointing out that perhaps the study of history would be no waste 
of time, if by cutting away all the details of wars, as tedious as they are 
untrustworthy, all the frivolous negotiations which have been nothing but 
pieces of purposeless cheating, all the minute incidents which stifle great 
events, and by retaining those which paint manners, you made of this chaos 
a general and well-arranged picture; in short, if you tried to disengage from 
the concourse of events the history of the human mind. Not all the faults of 
execution ought to blind us to the merit of this notion of the true way of 
studying history, or to the admirable clearness of vision with which Voltaire, 
not only in this but in all his other historical pieces, adhered to his own two 
leading principles; first, that laws, arts, manners, are the chief matter and 


concern of history; and second, that ‘details which lead to nothing are in 
history what baggage is to an army, impedimenta, for we must look at 
things in large, for the very reason that the human mind is small and sinks 
under the weight of minutie.’ Minuticee ought to be collected by annalists, or 
in some kind of dictionaries where one might find them at need. In this last 
point Voltaire, as might be expected, was more just than Bolingbroke, who 
had said somewhat petulantly that ‘he had rather take the Darius whom 
Alexander conquered for the son of Hystaspes, and make as many 
anachronisms as a Jewish chronologer, than sacrifice half his life to collect 
all the learned lumber that fills the head of an antiquary.’ The antiquary’s is 
a vocation like another, and the highest kind of history can only flourish on 
condition that the humbler ancillary kind flourishes also, and that there are 
patient and scrupulous men to mark the difference between Darius 
Codomannus and Darius the son of Hystaspes. 

We may say that three kinds of men write history: the gazetteer or 
annalist, the statesman, and the philosopher. The annalist’s business is to 
investigate and record events, and his highest merits are clearness, accuracy, 
and simplicity. The political historian seeks the superficial and immediate 
causes of great transactions, and he serves us by mixed penetration and 
soundness of judgment. The historical philosopher is concerned only with 
groups of events, the changes and movements that transform communities, 
and with the trains of conditions that lead to such movements. The majority 
of historians, from the illustrious Bacon down to the compiler of a manual, 
illustrate the first kind. Thucydides and Tacitus, among the ancients, a 
Machiavelli or a Finlay, among moderns, may illustrate the second kind. As 
Voltaire was sometimes gazetteer and sometimes statesman, so 
Montesquieu took the statesman’s point of view in his reflections on the 
decline of Rome, and that of the philosopher in the Spirit of Laws. It is the 
statesman or man of the world, who, after recounting Caesar’s failure on 
one occasion to comply with the etiquette of the senate, proceeds to make 
the following reflection, that ‘we never offend men more, than when we 
shock their ceremonies and usages: seek to oppress them, and that is 
sometimes a proof of the importance you attach to them; but shock their 
customs, and that is always a mark of contempt.’ It is the philosopher, 
feeling for the causes of things and their order, who being led to inquire into 
the spirit or meaning of Laws, understands such an inquiry to involve a 
comparative investigation of the relations between laws and _ physical 


climate, the quality of ground, situation and extent of territory, the mode of 
life of the people, agricultural, hunting, or pastoral; between laws and the 
freedom of the constitution, the religion, wealth, trade, moral ideas, and 
manners, of the inhabitants; above all, historically, between laws and their 
origin and the order of things on which they were first founded. 

In a similar way we may divide Voltaire’s historical pieces into two main 
classes. Indeed, if we count the Annals of the Empire, which he wrote to 
please the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, he may rank also under the third 
remaining head among the annalistic historians. This, however, is too 
unsatisfactory a piece of work for us to care either to classify or to 
remember it. The subject was not of his own selection, he knew 
comparatively little about it, his materials were extremely scanty and 
imperfect, and he composed it at a time when his whole mind was violently 
perturbed by his recent quarrel with Frederick, and torn by anxiety where he 
should find a home in rest and freedom. It was the only work he ever wrote, 
for which he perhaps had no heart, and the least observant reader will notice 
how vast a difference this made in the temper of its composition. Indeed, 
Voltaire was not born to be a simple chronicler. The realistic and practical 
leanings of his intellect naturally gave him a distaste for the collection of 
mere uninterpreted and unapplied facts. His clear comprehensiveness, the 
product of a vigorous imagination with strong sense, as naturally impelled 
him to group circumstances, and to introduce the widest possible generality 
among them. He has one of the peculiar gifts of the historian, as 
distinguished from the gazetteer, of throwing rapid glances over a wide 
field on the suggestion of a minor fact as he passes by it, and of converting 
what to others would be the mere unconsidered trifles of narrative into 
something possessed of its due measure of vitality and significance. He fills 
his pages with reflections that are usually not brought from very far depths, 
but which are almost always lively, just, and in real matter. Perhaps this is 
not an unmixed good, for it is not unconnected with an extraordinary 
evenness and light facility of style, which tends to draw the reader 
somewhat too rapidly and too smoothly over ground that had been rugged 
enough to the actual travellers. It tends therefore tacitly to plant a false 
impression about the tardiness, difficulty, peril, and infinitely varied 
possibilities of the social movements which are history’s object and 
material. Perhaps a reader has a better idea of the true manner in which 
events march, from Comines or Clarendon, than from all the elegance and 


manifold graces of Voltaire, and we sometimes feel inclined to repeat De 
Maistre’s angry demand for that grave and unhasting dignity which is the 
life of history. 

We have already noticed one of the differences between Voltaire and 
Rousseau, which arose from the predominance of sentiment over reason in 
the latter. In the present connection another fact well worth noticing is that 
Rousseau was entirely wanting in either taste or serious regard for history. 
The past seems to have been to him a kind of blurred tablet, confused and 
indecipherable, interposed between the vision of men and the only thought 
or knowledge which it is good for them to possess. Voltaire’s reading of this 
tablet was inadequate enough, in many respects it was even a grave 
distortion of the truth; but with that sound sense in which Rousseau was so 
absolutely deficient, he felt how irrational it was, in the first place, to shut 
our eyes deliberately to the course and meaning of all the foregone action of 
the race, and, in the second, to leave unattacked and unturned the strong 
position which the traditional parables of the past and their undisturbed 
interpretation conferred upon the champions of orthodoxy and absolutism. 
Rousseau, being a sentimentalist, appears to have discerned nothing of this. 
His ideas all involved a breach with the past, as Voltaire’s did, but Voltaire 
deserves credit for perceiving that, to make this effective, you must at least 
find out as well as you can what the past was. 

For his four works in the class of political history he had the best 
attainable authorities and material, and no one was ever more diligent in 
putting them to the best possible use. His acute sense, strengthened by 
contact with the world and its most active personages, made him what we 
may almost call prematurely scientific in his demand for adequate evidence 
and proof. It is rather striking, for example, to find him anticipating more 
recent objections to the trustworthiness of Tacitus, pointing out the 
extraordinary improbabilities in his account of Tiberius, Nero, and the 
others. There is all the difference, he says, between a faithful historian 
equally free from adulation and hatred, and ‘a malicious wit who poisons 
everything through the medium of a concise and energetic style.’ Are we to 
believe, he asks elsewhere, on the story of a man who lived long after 
Tiberius, that this emperor, nearly eighty years old, who had up to that time 
been decent almost to austerity, yet passed all his time in debaucheries 
hitherto unknown, and so monstrous as to need new names for them? And 
in the same way he questions the alleged atrocities of Nero and Caligula, as 


well as the motives imputed to Domitian by Tacitus for the frequency with 
which he sent to inquire after the health of Agricola. These historic doubts 
sprang from none of the political judgment or feeling which propounds 
them in more modern times, but purely from scientific incredulity. 
‘History,’ he once wrote, ‘is after all nothing but a parcel of tricks that we 
play the dead.’ He did not hold this slightly splenetic theory, in which 
assuredly there is a painful truth, to absolve him from the duty of doing 
what he could to belie it, and to make history as correct and as faithfully 
representative of actual occurrences, as careful inquiry from those most 
likely to know the characters of the most prominent actors could make it. In 
the composition of the Siecle de Louis XV., he had of course the advantage 
of knowing all these leaders of the public activity personally and at first 
hand, while if he had not that advantage to the same extent in the Siécle de 
Louis XIV., he at least mixed on intimate terms with many who had been 
intimate with the court of the great monarch. For the history of Russia he 
was amply provided with documents and authentic narratives from the 
Russian court, at whose solicitation he undertook a work which was the first 
full introduction of that hitherto barbarous and unknown country to the 
literature of civilised Europe. His letters to Schouvalof, the imperial 
chamberlain, attest the unremitting industry with which he sought for every 
kind of information that might be useful to him. ‘The enlightened spirit 
which now reigns among the principal nations of Europe, requires that we 
should go to the bottom, where in former times a historian barely thought it 
worth while to skim the surface. People wish to know how a nation grew 
together; what was its population before the epoch of which you treat; the 
difference in the number of the regular army then and in former times; the 
nature and growth of its commerce; what arts have sprung up within the 
country, and what have been introduced from elsewhere and been perfected 
there; what used to be the ordinary average revenue of the state, and what it 
is now; the birth and extension of its navy; the proportion in numbers 
between its nobles and its ecclesiastics and monks, and between the latter 
and the cultivators of the soil, etc.’ Even importunities of this kind 
continued over a space of some years, and the copious responses which they 
brought, never consoled Voltaire for not having made the journey to the 
Russian capital in his proper person. ‘I should have learnt more from you in 
a few hours of conversation,’ he wrote to Schouvalof, ‘than all the 
compilers in the world will ever teach me.’ In writing the History of Charles 


XII. of Sweden, one of the most delightful of his books, the art of which is 
none the less because it is so little ostentatious and striking and seems so 
easy, he had procured a large quantity of material from Fabrice, who knew 
the Swedish king during his detention at Bender and subsequently, and met 
Voltaire in London. This material was supplemented in later years by 
information picked up at Lunéville from the ex-Polish king Stanislas, who 
was indebted to Charles for his sovereignty, that true 6Wpov Gdapov. ‘As 
for the portraits of men,’ Voltaire declared, ‘they are nearly all the creations 
of fancy; ’tis a monstrous piece of charlatanry to pretend to paint a 
personage with whom you have never lived.’ Napoleon, in the memorable 
campaign of 1812, coming to various places which Voltaire had occasion to 
describe in his History of Charles XII., found his account weak and 
inaccurate, and threw it aside in favour of Adlerfeldt. This was to be 
expected from the very merit of the book; for how should a picture, painted 
in large for the general instruction of the world, satisfy the minute 
requirements of strategical topography? It was precisely Voltaire’s object to 
separate history from geography, statistics, anecdote, biography, tactics, and 
to invest it with an independent character and quality apart from all these. 

It is another of the distinctions of his new method of writing history that, 
with the exception of the book on Charles XII., he throws persons and 
personal interests into a second place, as being no more than instruments or 
convenient names for critical turning-points in the large movements of 
peoples. In the narration of the rise of Russia to a place among civilised 
nations, the character of Peter the Great inevitably comes into marked 
prominence, because when a population lies on the stagnant level of 
barbarism, the first man who summons them to undertake the task of 
national elevation constitutes an element of paramount importance in their 
annals. In proportion, however, as they rise to the fulfilment of this 
surpassing work, the importance of the heroic individual diminishes; as the 
national self-consciousness and collective powers become greater, the 
figure of the individual shows less. 

Voltaire was always conscious, though not so clearly as writers are now, 
of the great historical principle that besides the prominent men of a 
generation there is a something at work undermeath, a moving current on 
whose flood they are borne. He never fixed this current by any of the names 
which now fall so glibly from our lips, — tendency of the times, tenor of 
public opinion, spirit of the age, and the like, by which we give a collective 


name to groups of sentiments and forces, all making in what seems to be a 
single direction. But although unnamed, this singular and_ invisible 
concurrence of circumstance was yet a reality to him. The age was 
something besides its heroes, and something besides its noisiest and most 
resounding occurrences. His divisions of the great epochs of humanity are 
undoubtedly open to much criticism, because the principles on which he 
drew the dividing lines have lost their force in new generations. It was to be 
expected that they would do so; and his four great epochs were not likely to 
remain the four great epochs of a posterity, which has partially learnt the 
lesson that he had not learnt at all, that perfection in the fine arts is not the 
highest mark of an age in which humanity may glory. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to recognise that a new way of regarding human action, as well as a 
new way of composing history, was being introduced by a writer whose 
first paragraph declared that he proposed to himself a greater object than an 
account of the life of Lewis XIV.; that he designed to paint for the 
instruction of posterity, not the actions of a single man, but the spirit of 
men; and that while all periods must be alike to one who only desires to fill 
his memory with facts, discrimination among them cannot be dispensed 
with for one who thinks. 

Hence also the propriety of discrimination among the various kinds of 
fact which are at the historian’s disposal, and in this order Voltaire’s whole 
soul revolted against the reigning practice and prescription. ‘I would rather 
have details,’ he wrote to one of his intimates so early in his career as 1735, 
‘about Racine and Despréaux, Moliére, Bossuet, Descartes, than I would 
about the battle of Steinkirk. There is nothing left but the names of men 
who led battalions and squadrons. There is no return to the human race from 
a hundred engagements; but the great men I have spoken of prepared pure 
and everlasting pleasures for mortals still unborn. A canal-sluice, a picture 
by Poussin, a fine tragedy, a truth established, are all of them things a 
thousand times more precious than the whole mass of annals of the court, 
and than all the narratives of campaigns.’ From this and from a multitude of 
other passages, as well as from his actual compositions, we perceive that the 
activity of a court and the manceuvres of an army were no longer in 
Voltaire’s eyes the fit substance of history. One reason for this might be his 
lively sense of the impossibility of knowing the character and motives of 
people with whom one has not lived, or the real cause of even the most 
momentous intrigues and negotiations in which one has not taken a personal 


share. A still deeper reason would be his most rational conviction that these 
matters are only of moment to us for their larger results and unmistakable 
outcome, and from the profoundly true and important principle that the 
progress of intellectual enlightenment, material prosperity, and moral 
elevation is not only a feature in the history of a nation, but does itself 
constitute that history, while all records of other transactions in the course 
of its annals, achievements in diplomacy, feats of arms, revolutions in 
policy, have no true historic value, except for the light they shed upon this 
economic, intellectual, and moral progress, and are not worth studying 
except in that light. We may see the immediate effects of Voltaire’s 
influence most markedly of all in Gibbon, but in a less important shape in 
the general account of the middle ages which Robertson contributed to his 
History of Charles V. (1769), and which remained for many years the most 
instructive piece that our literature possessed upon the character and spirit 
of the feudal system and other features of the middle ages. Adam 
Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) bears traces of the 
same influence. In both of these cases much also must be added for the 
kindred authority of Montesquieu. One has some hesitation in adding Hume 
to the list in the present connection, because his history, the composition of 
which extended from 1752 to 1763, ought perhaps to be counted rather the 
direct and independent outcome of the French philosophic spirit, than of the 
French historic spirit which itself proceeded from the philosophy; and 
because, moreover, Hume, as a historian, has some of Voltaire’s most 
serious defects, without that breadth and size which constituted his greatest 
merit, though it is needless to point out how many merits Hume had of his 
own. It is worth remarking that in some pages which he wrote on Hume’s 
History, Voltaire gave it a joyful welcome, as might be expected, and 
particularly to those parts which we now esteem most lightly, such as the 
contemptuous account of Cromwell. 

To return, however, to the point from which we have digressed. One very 
direct consequence of the historical principle we have described, and of the 
way in which it was illustrated in the histories of Lewis XIV. and Lewis 
XV., and most of all in the Essay on Manners, was the degradation of war 
from the highest to the lowest place among the objects of the historian’s 
regard. War began for the first time to be systematically considered and 
treated as a mere instrument and means, and not as one of the most serious 
of social ends. We can never honour Voltaire too long nor too deeply for the 


vehemence and sincerity of his abhorrence of the military spirit. Nowhere 
do we feel more distinctly that he marked the end of the medieval temper, 
than in his noble protests against the glory of bloodshed. The great orators 
of the church to the very last donned the robes of their most sumptuous 
rhetoric, when they were called to consecrate the virtues of the victorious 
soldier. The pages of the Old Testament supplied them with a hundred 
baleful heroes to whom they might liken their warrior, and a hundred cruel 
and bloody tropes with which they might decorate the funeral oration. So 
long as the atrocities of the Hebrew chiefs and people, their treacheries and 
slaughters, were held sacred and celebrated with unction, it was not likely 
that the voice of the peacemaker could make itself heard. 

Voltaire not only held up these demoralising records to the odium they 
deserve; he directly taxed the clergy with their failure to discharge the very 
highest part of their duty. Of the five or six thousand sermons of Massillon, 
he asked, are there a couple where you could pick out a word or two against 
the scourge and crime of war? Bourdaloue preached against impurity, but 
what sermon did he ever direct against the murder, rapine, brigandage, and 
universal rage, which desolate the world? ‘Miserable physicians of souls, 
you declaim for five quarters of an hour against the mere pricks of a pin, 
and say no word on the curse which tears us into a thousand pieces! 
Philosophers and moralists, burn your books: so long as the caprice of a 
handful of men will cause the massacring in all loyalty of thousands of our 
brothers, the part of the human race which is devoted to heroism will 
contain all that is most frightful in human nature. What concern to me are 
humanity, benevolence, modesty, temperance, gentleness, wisdom, piety, so 
long as half an ounce of lead shatters my body, and I die at twenty in 
torments unspeakable, surrounded by five or six thousand dead or dying, 
while my eyes, opening for the last time, see the town I was born in 
delivered to fire and sword, and the last sounds that reach my ears are the 
shrieks of women and children expiring in the ruins — and the whole for 
the pretended interests of a man that we do not know?’ His rebuke to 
Montesquieu is still more distinctively modern. The author of the Esprit des 
Lois had said that among societies it sometimes happens that natural 
defence possibly involves the necessity of attack, when a nation perceives 
that a longer peace would place another nation in a position to destroy it. ‘If 
ever there was a war evidently unjust,’ Voltaire replies, ‘it is that which you 
propose; it is to go and kill your neighbour for fear your neighbour should 


be in a condition to attack you; that is to say, you must run the risk of 
ruining your country, in the hope of ruining without reason some other 
country.... If your neighbour grows too powerful during a time of peace, 
what hinders you from growing powerful like him? If he has made 
alliances, make alliances on your side. If, having less religion, he has all the 
more manufacturers and soldiers for it, imitate him in so sage an economy. 
If he drills his sailors better, drill yours too: all that is perfectly just. But to 
expose your people to the most horrible misery, in the idea, which is so 
often chimerical, of crushing your dear brother, the most serene bordering 
prince — ! ’twas never for a president of a pacific order to give you such a 
piece of counsel.” The book in which this sound view of justice and 
expediency in the dealings of nations with one another was pressed upon 
the attention of France, was published in 1764, five years before the birth of 
the man who turned the tide back, and made the international policy of 
France a synonym both for iniquity and folly. On the 15th of August 1769 
Voltaire concluded his letter to D’ Alembert with his usual vivacity: ‘Adieu; 
my compliments to the devil, for it is he who governs the world.’ If he had 
known that, while he was writing, Napoleon Bonaparte had come into the 
world, and could at the same time have foreseen the new-comer’s destiny, 
he might have said the same thing more seriously. Voltaire never played the 
sentimentalist. He knew that there are complexities of affairs which only the 
sword can cut. But he was the first influential writer — for the abbé Saint- 
Pierre, so undeservedly laughed at for his dreams of perpetual peace, had no 
influence to speak of — who deliberately placed war among retrograde 
agencies, and deliberately dwelt upon peaceful industry as the true life of 
nations. 

Diplomacy and its complex subterranean processes, which have 
occupied so extremely disproportionate a space in written history, and 
which are in acted history responsible for so much evil, were in the same 
way informally relegated to the region of inhuman occupations. Its methods 
were the tortuous and depressing methods of the same past, which had 
made the many the playthings and unhappy instruments of the few, and had 
never interrupted the triumphant manceuvres of craft and subtlety by a 
whisper for the claims of humanity and justice. Voltaire scarcely ever 
speaks of negotiations between contending powers without a shrewd thrust, 
half contemptuous and half angry. The plain where some negotiations took 
place in the struggles among the descendants of Charles the Great is still 


called the Field of Lies; a name, he says, that might well be common to 
most spots where men have negotiated. And this represents his general tone 
in speaking of a branch of activity which may interest the professional 
diplomatist in all its details, but which, as he thought, can only concern the 
historical student in its results. Here Voltaire represented a marked 
tendency, which waxes stronger as societies grow more penetrated with 
popular forces, to divest diplomacy of a professional quality, and to throw 
the adjustment of the relations between nations as entirely as possible into 
the hands of plain men of firm and upright character, and full knowledge of 
the special matters at issue. 

It is, however, when we come to the ground idea of the Essay on 
Manners, that we feel the full breath of the modern spirit, and perceive that 
at length we are nearing the wide expanse of the sea. There we emerge 
absolutely from the narrow conception of universal history, with which 
Bossuet had familiarised men’s minds in the Discourse on Universal 
History. This famous piece, which has had at least as much praise as it 
merits, if we are to consider reason as well as eloquence, was fundamentally 
and in substance no more than a bit of theological commonplace splendidly 
decorated. Bossuet indeed spoke of ‘the concatenation of human affairs,’ 
but only in the same sentence with ‘the sequence of the counsels of God.’ 
The gorgeous rhetorician of the church was not likely to rise philosophically 
into the larger air of universal history, properly so called. His eloquent 
discourse is a vindication of divine foresight, by means of an intensely 
narrow survey of such sets of facts as might be thought not inconsistent 
with the deity’s fixed purpose to make one final and decisive revelation to 
men. No one who looks upon the vast assemblage of stupendous human 
circumstances, from the first origin of man upon the earth, as merely the 
ordained antecedent of what, seen from the long procession of all the ages, 
figures in so diminutive a consummation as the Catholic church, is likely to 
obtain a very effective hold of that broad sequence and many-linked chain 
of events, to which Bossuet gave a right name, but whose real meaning he 
never was even near seizing. His merit is that he did in a small and 
rhetorical way, what Montesquieu and Voltaire afterwards did in a truly 
comprehensive and philosophical way; he pressed forward general ideas in 
connection with the recorded movements of the chief races of mankind. For 
a teacher of history to leave the bare chronicler’s road so far as to declare, 
for example, the general principle, inadequate and overstated as it is, that 


‘religion and civil government are the two points on which human things 
revolve,’ even this was a clear step in advance — and to dismiss the long 
series of emperors from Augustus to Alexander Severus in two or three 
pages was to show a rare sense of large historic proportion. Again, 
Bossuet’s expressions of ‘the concatenation of the universe,’ of the 
interdependence of the parts of so vast a whole, of there coming no great 
change without having its causes in foregoing centuries, and of the true 
object of history being to observe in connection with each epoch those 
secret dispositions of events which prepared the way for great changes, as 
well as the momentous conjunctures which more immediately brought them 
to pass — all these phrases seem to point to a true and philosophic survey. 
But they end in themselves, and lead nowhither. The chain is an arbitrary 
and one-sided collection of facts. The writer does not cautiously follow and 
feel after the successive links, but forges and chooses and arranges them 
after a pattern of his own, which was fixed independently of them. A 
scientific term or two is not enough to disguise the purely theological 
essence of the treatise. 

Bossuet’s Discourse is moreover constructed wholly on the theory that a 
special revelation was delivered to the Jews, and in tracing their course we 
have fast hold of the chain by which it has pleased heaven to communicate 
to earth all the truths we possess as to the highest things. Such a conception 
stifles a modern reader. The first pages of the Essay on Manners, sometimes 
placed separately as the Philosophy of History, prove that we have escaped 
from the cave. The chosen people fell into rank with other peoples, that 
equally supposed themselves to be chosen by their own peculiar gods. They 
lose the towering pre-eminence in virtue and light and divine favour with 
which their own records and Bossuet’s interpretation had so splendidly 
invested them. We find that their pretensions were not unique, but universal 
among nations in such a stage; that their virtues were not singular, though 
some of their vices seem so. In a word, if some of Voltaire’s details are 
crude and rudimentary, at least he has the merit of showing to his 
unaccustomed readers what vast epochs of time, what uncounted multitudes 
of men, what varied movements of the human spirit, surround the little 
speck of Judaism. 

The bulk of the Essay was composed in 1740, but it is probable that this 
preliminary examination of other oriental nations, their practices, 
institutions, and religious ideas, was suggested by Montesquieu’s 


memorable book, which appeared in 1748, some years before the 
publication of the Essay on Manners. It is in point of execution much less 
satisfactory than what follows, for Voltaire’s knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew was inadequate, and he fell into various errors which his 
adversaries happily possessed scholarship enough to expose. In the modern 
provinces of the book, which constitute the important part of it, he was 
much more entirely at home in his subject. Here his familiarity with detail, 
considering the vast quantity of his other employments, is extremely 
surprising, and perhaps in no other book of equal generality have there been 
discovered so few serious inaccuracies, though none have encountered more 
hostile critics. 

Prejudice, alas, spares truth and light no more when it narrows the vision 
of a free-thinker, than when it distorts the faculty of the devout. Being a 
reaction against Bossuet’s unreasonable exaltation of the Jews and their 
history, Voltaire’s conception of the place due to them partook of the 
inevitable fault of all reactions, and left out of sight considerations which it 
is eminently unscientific not to remember. ‘You never find,’ he says, ‘a 
generous action in the annals of the Hebrews; they knew neither hospitality 
nor liberality nor clemency. Their sovereign bliss is to practise usury with 
foreigners, and this spirit of usury is so rooted in their hearts, that it is the 
continual object of the figures they employ in the eloquence which is 
peculiar to them. Their glory is to deliver to fire and slaughter the small 
villages of which they may be able to take possession. They assassinate 
their masters when they are slaves, and they never know how to pardon 
when they are victorious; they are the enemies of the human race.’ This is 
as great an exaggeration on one side, as Bossuet’s exaltation of them and 
their deeds was on the other side. We ought to admit what abominable traits 
the character and history of this race unfortunately present, without 
forgetting how much is owing to them for preserving in its sublimest shape, 
and investing with the most deeply impressive images and associations, that 
idea of monotheism which, if destined to be superseded by other ideas more 
commensurate with the limits of human intelligence, must still be counted 
the germ of much that is purest and loftiest and most inspiring among the 
ideals of western civilisation. 

The same kind of extreme prejudice which drove Voltaire into 
maintaining of the Jews, not that they were a people whom we should do 
very ill either to imitate or admire, but nothing less than that they were the 


enemies of the human race, found vent in such assertions as that if any one 
could have restored the Empire to its strength, or at all events retarded its 
fall, that man was the Emperor Julian. A historian may justly contend, if he 
thinks that the evidence warrants him, that Julian belongs to the type of 
virtuous reactionists, just as we may say it of Wesley or the chiefs of the 
Tractarians. But to make such an assertion as that the repression of 
Christianity after the middle of the fourth century, even supposing it to have 
been possible of achievement, could have given back to the rapidly 
declining empire a strength of which all the roots were lifeless, was to 
falsify history for the sake of exalting the name of an apostate. A Roman 
aristocrat, blind to the real operation and comparative value of the forces at 
work, might be pardoned for holding Christianity guilty of the general 
dissolution around him; but it was a strange phantasy for a philosopher of 
the eighteenth century to suppose that the Christian system, in the shape 
which it had assumed by Julian’s time, did not offer principles of firmer 
association, than the mere rites of a paganism which was spontaneously 
decaying with a rapidity that increased day by day. There is no stronger 
illustration of the twist which polemical fury may give to the most acute 
intelligence, than this belief of Voltaire’s, that an organisation which had 
attracted to itself every able and statesmanlike intellect of the time, could do 
less for the regeneration of the Empire than the initiated disciple of Platonist 
theurgy. 

His account of the history of the church is composed in the same vein, 
and we may see where Gibbon, who was a reader of Voltaire, drew the 
inspiration of the solemn sneer with which he sapped solemn creed. ‘So 
many frauds, so many errors, so many disgusting absurdities,’ says Voltaire, 
‘with which we have been inundated for seventeen hundred years, have 
been unable to do any harm to our religion. It is unquestionably divine, 
since seventeen centuries of imposture and imbecility have not destroyed 
it.’ Voltaire thought as ill as possible of the century to which he belonged; 
we cannot therefore charge him with the inconsistency which marks some 
of his most prominent disciples, who while they accepted such an account 
of the vileness of the church as he had given them, did not scruple to 
believe that, as if by miracle, seventeen centuries of steady depravation 
were per saltum to be followed by an eighteenth and other centuries of 
boundless virtue and enlightenment. Still it is wonderful that he should have 
been able to appreciate the admirable character of the best sovereign of the 


thirteenth century, Lewis IX., and to describe his motives and his 
achievements so generously, and yet should never have thought of the 
education and surrounding spiritual conditions by which such a character 
had been formed. If the power of Catholicism for evil was so great and 
decisive, it would have been reasonable to suppose that it had some share 
also in moulding to good those who came forth from it the very flower of 
humanity. But Voltaire did not know how much a man is the product of a 
system operating on, and with, the individual predisposition, or he would 
not have chidden St. Lewis for remaining on the level of the prejudice of his 
time, instead of changing the spirit of his age. How should St. Lewis have 
risen from the prejudice of his age, when it was exactly that prejudice which 
had formed him, and of which he represented the worthy side? 

Even without this inconsistency, the fundamental error is bad enough. 
We get very wearied of the persistent identification of the church 
throughout the dark ages with fraud and imposture and sinister self-seeking, 
when we have once learnt, what is undoubtedly the most important 
principle in the study of those times, that it was the churchmen who kept the 
flickering light of civilisation alive, amid the raging storms of uncontrolled 
passion and violence. The truth is that Voltaire never realised civilisation as 
an organism, which if not surrounded with the proper conditions of life will 
perish, and which will prosper and wax stronger exactly in proportion as it 
is nourished. That the light was more than once very near sinking in the 
west under the waves of barbarism, as it has actually sunk in the eastern 
portions of the Empire, seems to have been an all-important fact which he 
either never saw, or which, if he saw it, never impressed him as assuredly it 
ought to have done. 

This is the more curious as he was able to perceive, in a way in which it 
were much to be wished that more recent historians might show an equal 
discernment, that we ought to use the terms of civilisation, with all their 
complex and accumulated associations, in an extremely modified sense in 
speaking of the centuries between the fifth and the thirteenth, just as it is the 
gravest mistake to suppose that, because you can express the results of the 
various contests of those times in terms of philosophy, therefore the actors 
in any one of them were both conscious of its most general bearings, and 
were animated by large and philosophical inclinations. For example, after 
he has told us how William the Conqueror sent to the Pope Harold’s battle- 
standard and a small portion of the small treasure that an English king 


might possess in those times, he proceeds to reduce the transaction to what 
he conceived to be its true proportions, in the following manner: ‘Thus,’ he 
says, ‘a barbarian, the son of a harlot, the murderer of a legitimate king, 
shares the plunder of this king with another barbarian; for if you take away 
the names of duke of Normandy, king of England, and pope, all is reduced 
to the action of a Norman brigand and a Lombard receiver of plunder. This 
being the case, the secular possessors of power being so rude, petty, and 
barbarous, their contests being ‘those of bears and wolves,’ their rapacity 
and violence being tempered by few of those ideas of justice which form 
the bonds of society in its more advanced stages, it ought to have struck 
even the most ardent enemy of ecclesiastical pretensions as a thing in the 
highest degree unphilosophical, to pour all the ill epithets of usurpation 
upon the virtuous efforts of the great churchmen, who were least touched by 
the spirit of violence, to take away as much power as they could from 
barbarous princes and nobles, who were most impregnated with that and all 
other dark spirits. The smaller the difference between the least moral and 
the most moral orders in a community, the more desirable it is that the order 
with even a small advantage should acquire as much power as possible; for 
the reason that so near an approach to equality in morals is most likely to 
occur when the average is low, and when therefore the need to prevent it 
from falling any lower is most urgent. Granting that the ecclesiastics were 
only slightly the superiors of the barbarous laymen, this is all the better 
ground for rejoicing that they succeeded in converting their ascendancy of 
moral idea into an ascendancy of political fact. 

In short, Voltaire’s great panorama, magnificent as it is and most royally 
planned, is not drawn in lines and with colour that explain the story or lay 
bare the principles of its progress. The plan is imposed from without, just as 
in Bossuet’s case, not carefully sought from within the facts themselves. 
What is meant then by the assertion that Voltaire’s Essay is one of the 
foundations of modern history? If he gives no explanation of the course of 
history, none to himself probably, and none to us assuredly, what is his 
merit? This, that he has fully placed before us the history which is to be 
explained; that he has presented the long external succession of facts in 
their true magnitude and in a definite connection; that he did not write a 
history of France, or of the papacy, or of the Mahometan power, or of the 
crusades, but that he saw the advantage, as we see the unavoidable 
necessity, of comprehending in a single idea and surveying in a single work 


the various activities, the rise and fall of power, the transference from one to 
another of political predominance, the contributions to the art of living, 
among the societies which were once united in a single empire. The history 
of each of these societies, England, France, Spain, Italy, the Byzantine 
Empire, is followed in relation to the history of Europe, which is indeed 
composed of these co-ordinate parts. The movement of communities since 
the dissolution of the Roman Empire is exhibited in a collective form, and 
that it should be exhibited and accepted in this form was obviously a 
preliminary step to an organic treatment of the multiplied laws of social 
physics. 

“There are some events,’ he wrote in a note to his best poem, ‘which 
have effects, and others which have none. It is with the chain of events as it 
is with a genealogical tree, where we perceive branches that become extinct 
at the first generation, and others that continue the race. Many events 
remain without any filiation. It is thus that in every machine there are 
effects necessary to the movement, while others are indifferent, following 
the operation of the first, and leading to nothing. The wheels of a vehicle 
serve to make it go; but whether they raise a little more or a little less dust, 
the journey is accomplished equally. Such is the general order of the world, 
that the links of the chain are not deranged by a little more or a little less of 
irregularity.” The figures in this passage serve adequately to describe his 
own treatment. We see in the Essay the lines of the genealogical tree, but 
we do not learn the laws of the transmission of qualities from one stock to 
another; we see the links of the chain, but not the conditions which fastened 
each to the other; conditions, indeed, only to be grasped through a scientific 
study of human nature which Voltaire had never made; and finally we see 
the towering car drawn slowly along a devious road by sweat and strain of 
millions, but we know not why it went by this road rather than another. In a 
word, the inner machinery of societies and of their movement remains as far 
from our sight as it ever was. The study of those economic and material 
forces which have so profound an influence upon social transformations, 
was in its infancy, and the Economists, who really saw that there are 
definite laws regulating the play of these forces, unfortunately mixed up 
with their speculations a number of chimerical fancies, which Voltaire was 
too acute to accept, but not patient enough to sift. In this respect he is as 
defective as Gibbon, in whose book, so justly famous for its splendid 
breadth of conception and industrious elaboration of detail, we have much 


of that meagre philosophy which consisted in the exposure of falsehood, but 
little of the true science which shows us the numerous organs of society in 
connection with their actual play and function. Neither Gibbon nor Voltaire 
made any contribution, nor seems to have been aware of the importance of 
contributing, to that study of the fundamental conditions of the social union, 
which Aristotle commenced, and which both Bodin in the sixteenth century 
and Montesquieu in the eighteenth had so meritoriously continued. 
Nevertheless, it was much to lead men to study the history of modern 
Europe as a whole, and we may say of Voltaire in connection with history 
what he said of Corneille in connection with tragedy— ‘It is so great a merit 
to have opened the career, and inventors are so much above other men, that 
posterity pardons their greatest faults.’ 


CHAPTER VII. FERNEY. 

Voltaire, as we have seen, took possession of Ferney in 1758, and he 
lived here almost without a break for something like twenty years. His 
estate was a feudal seigniory in the district of Gex, on the very frontier of 
Switzerland, but in France, though enjoying immunity from French 
taxation. He built a new manor-house, and in his capacity of lord of the 
manor replaced the dilapidated little church of the estate by a new one, very 
small, very plain, and about which, notwithstanding its famous inscription 
of which he so often boasted, — Deo erexit Voltaire, — much more noise 
has been made, than so simple and natural a proceeding at all calls for. 
Madame Denis kept house for him, and according to the Paris gossips of the 
time, on an extravagant scale, which often produced ruptures between the 
two. Guests were incessant and the hospitality ungrudging. He complained 
during the Seven Years’ War of the embarrassment of being a Frenchman, 
when he had to entertain daily at dinner Russians, English, and Germans. 
He protests that he is weary of being hotel-keeper in general for all Europe, 
and so weary was he at one time of this noisy and costly post, that the 
establishment was partially suspended for upwards of a year. One of the 
most generous of Voltaire’s many generous acts was his reception into his 
house of a child who had no other claim on him than that of being the great- 
grand-daughter of the uncle of Corneille. A soldier ought to succour the 
niece of his general, he said. He took the liveliest interest in the little maid’s 
education, though she appears to have been a sulky pupil, and eventually he 
married her with due dower to one Dupuits. The bustle and expense of his 


establishment became greater than ever, and in the spring of 1768 Paris was 
as much electrified by news of a revolution at Ferney, as she has been since 
by some revolutions in her own streets. Madame Denis and the two Dupuits 
had suddenly made their way to Paris, and for a year and a half Voltaire was 
left in peace, part of which he employed sensibly in having his house 
cleaned from cellar to garret, — a bit of news which is handed down to our 
times, since, according to Grimm, the domestic arrangements of the manor- 
house at Ferney interested at that moment more or less every court in 
Europe. In the autumn of 1769 Madame Denis returned, and with her the 
old stir and extravagance were resumed, for Voltaire was one of the best- 
humoured of men to his family and friends, and could deny his niece 
nothing. We have more than one description of this too immortal niece. 
They are all equally unflattering. Her homeliness of appearance amounted 
to the ugliness that is bitter. She was destitute of wit, and had a vulgar soul. 
Born to be the insipid gossip of a bourgeois circle, says one charitable 
writer, but having by chance the first man in the nation for an uncle, she 
learnt to chatter about literature and the theatre, as a parrot learns. She 
wrote a comedy; but the players, out of respect for Voltaire, declined to act 
in it. She wrote a tragedy; but the one favour, which the repeated entreaties 
of years could never wring from Voltaire, was that he would read it. She had 
histrionic as well as dramatic ambition, and here worked a miracle, for her 
representation of Mérope once drew floods of tears from some English 
ladies. Her affectation of intellect had not cooled the reality of simple 
sensation, and if she loved art, she was said not to despise gallantry. At any 
rate, though she was only sixteen years younger than her uncle, she needed 
continual festivities and crowds of guests. 

Fermey was rather a difficult spot for a woman with a passion for the 
hum of cities. For five months in the year, says Voltaire, my deserts are, on 
the admission of Russians, worse than Siberia itself; we see thirty leagues 
of mountain, snow, and precipices: it is Naples in summer, Lapland in 
winter. One year he marks with word of bitterness snow falling thick in the 
middle of May. Four feet of snow in the courtyard constituted a normal 
winter state. He commemorates with enthusiasm how one day, through 
these four feet of snow, he saw porters bringing him a hamper of 
Champagne from a friend; for the more generous sort of Burgundy with 
which he ordinarily recruited himself had fallen short, and he had been 
reduced to the humble vintage of Beaujolais. 


Yet in the midst of a thousand discomforts and hardships we never hear 
him wishing to be back in Paris. It remained to him the accursed city, as it 
had been before his journey to England. He always thought with horror of 
its cabal, intrigue, frivolity, and sovereign indifference to the ruin of the 
kingdom and the shedding of innocent blood. There can be no doubt that 
this wise exile prolonged his days. He was constantly complaining of 
illness, and he passed months at a time in bed, which may in truth have 
been the best possible preservative of life for one of his temperament. Yet in 
spite of this avoidance of society, this passion for his study, the man of 
ordinary capacity, with no more than an ordinary working day, may marvel 
how amid so many distractions the master of the house contrived to write so 
many scores of pieces, large and small, and so many hundreds of letters, 
grave and gay. Of these letters nearly seven thousand are already in print, 
and M. Beuchot, most carefully informed of all Voltaire’s editors, thinks 
there are likely to be quite as many more still in undiscovered existence. 
Ferney was the centre of the most universal and varied correspondence that 
any one man has ever carried on. Frederick the Great was not the only 
crowned head with whom Voltaire interchanged royal communication. 
Catherine II. of Russia, of Anhalt-Zerbst by birth, was the helpful patroness 
of Diderot and D’Alembert, and was always eager to hear some word from 
the patriarch of their encyclopedic church, only praying him not to think 
her too importunate. Christian VII. of Denmark apologises for not being 
able at a stroke to remove all the obstacles that lie in the way of the civil 
liberty of his subjects. Gustavus III. of Sweden is elated by the thought that 
Voltaire sometimes casts a glance on what is going on in the North, and 
protests that this is their greatest encouragement to do as well as they can in 
all ways. Joseph II. would fain have called at Ferney while travelling 
incognito through France, but fear of his mother’s displeasure held him 
back, the high and devout nature of Maria Theresa always finding Voltaire’s 
mockery of sacred things deeply repugnant, as we may easily believe. 

Beside sovereigns who wrote to him as to an equal, every young aspirant 
to literary distinction, however unknown and obscure, sought a criticism 
from Ferney. Twenty years before he settled down here, Voltaire had been 
consulted by Vauvenargues, and had replied with words of painstaking and 
generous counsel. It was always the same with him. No young author ever 
solicited advice in vain, and he was never sparing either of trouble or praise. 
The Marquis of Chastellux sent him a copy of his Félicité Publique, and 


was raised to the seventh heaven by a letter of thanks, in which Voltaire tells 
him: ‘IT covered the margin of my copy with notes, as I always do when a 
book charms and instructs me; I even took the liberty of not always sharing 
the author’s opinion. I am very old and very feeble, but such reading makes 
me young again.’ And the letter contains a large number of points where he 
thinks the author in error. 

Besides kings and the writers of books, plain men also besought his 
dictum on high matters. ‘A burgomaster of Middleburg,’ he informs 
Madame du Deffand, ‘whom I do not know, wrote to me a little while since, 
to ask me in confidence whether there is a God or not; whether, in case 
there be one, he takes any heed of us; whether matter is eternal; whether it 
can think; whether the soul is immortal; and begging me to answer by 
return of post.’ 

One may suspect that a little colouring is added here by the master hand, 
but the substantial facts are probable enough. He corresponded with 
cardinals, marshals of France, and bishops, and he corresponded with 
Helvétius and with Diderot, who, greatly to the indignation of the business- 
like patriarch, had a bad habit of leaving letters to answer themselves. 

If two cavalry officers fell to disputing over the mess-table as to the 
propriety of using some bit of old French, it was to Ferney that the 
reference was instantly made. 

We get an idea of the kind of imperial authority which attached to 
Voltaire’s judgment, from the eagerness with which Turgot sought, without 
revealing his name, an opinion from Ferney as to the worth of a translation 
with which he lightened the heavy burden of his intendance at Limoges, a 
translation of the Eclogues and Fourth A‘neid into French metric verse. 
“They say,’ wrote Turgot, ‘that he is so busy with his Encyclopedia as 
neither to speak nor to write to any one.’ If Turgot could have seen 
Voltaire’s correspondence for 1770, he would have found out how far this 
rumour was from the truth, and in fact he did get an answer to his own 
letter; but it can hardly have been very much more satisfactory than silence 
would have been, for Voltaire, while profuse in praise of the fidelity and 
spirit of the translation, unfortunately did not detect that it was meant for 
anything more ambitious than simple prose with enthusiasm in it. As Turgot 
especially valued in the patriarch his ‘superb ear,’ the blow was as sharp as 
it well could be. He was little concerned or surprised on learning the 
fallacious reasoning of the poet in political economy. ‘Reasoning,’ he adds, 


‘has never been Voltaire’s strong point.’ And that was true in matters of 
abstract science, but he was an unrivalled populariser of the results of other 
people’s reasoning, from Newton’s Principia down to Middleton’s Free 
Enquiry, and this popularisation was what the conditions of the time caused 
to be most ardently demanded. The proof of the demand we may see in the 
extraordinary respect and curiosity, or dislike and alarm, with which 
Voltaire for the twenty crowning years of his life was regarded throughout 
the whole of civilised Europe. 

It is impossible to read the multitudinous volumes of Voltaire’s 
correspondence, and they are being added to every two or three years, with 
entire satisfaction. They are wittier than any other letters in the world. For 
lightness, swiftness, grace, spontaneity, you can find no second to them, at 
however long an interval. But they abound in many things which are 
disagreable in the letters of an old man who had so true an interest in the 
spread of virtue, knowledge, and the other conditions of human dignity. 
These, however, may be passed over as the innocent and unconscious 
unseemliness of a very gay nature living in a very free age. It is less easy to 
banish the unpleasant impressions with which we find him playing the 
equivocal part of being all things to all men. One would have been pleased 
to have a little more stiffness, a little less pliancy of phrase. We would not 
go through the world insisting on grim Puritanic earnestness at every 
moment of a man’s life, but Voltaire’s lively complaisance with all sorts of 
unworthy people is something worse than unedifying. One can hardly help 
sympathising with D’Alembert’s remonstrance. ‘You have rather spoilt the 
people who persecute us. ’Tis true you have had greater need than anybody 
else to keep them quiet, and that you have been obliged to offer a candle to 
Lucifer to save yourself from Beelzebub, but Lucifer has only grown the 
prouder, without Beelzebub growing the less malignant.’ The truth probably 
is that Voltaire did not always take — much thought of Lucifer or 
Beelzebub. For one thing, he was, as we have said more than once, 
intensely sympathetic by temperament, and in writing to a friend, or even an 
acquaintance only, he was for the moment animated by a lively good will 
and anxiety to be in harmony with his correspondent. There was nothing 
false in these purring pleasantries, with which he amused all correspondents 
alike. They came as naturally from his mobile and genial constitution, as an 
equality of prosaic moroseness comes from persons of fundamentally 
different constitutions. For another thing, the old fashion of his youth never 


dropped away from him, and the elaborate courteousness and friendly 
ardour of manner, which he had learnt among the aristocratic friends of the 
days of the Regency and afterwards at Paris and Versailles, did not desert 
him in the solitudes of the Jura. He was to the last a man of quality, as well 
as a crusher of the Infamous, and to the last he kept up the tone of one who 
had been a gentleman of the chamber to one king, and court-chamberlain to 
another. Voltaire’s temperament and earliest surroundings fully explain what 
was a more public, as well as more serious, falling away from the rigorous 
integrity which men are now accustomed to demand from the leaders of 
unpopular causes. His sins in this order are nearly as numerous as his public 
acts. Rousseau, perhaps we may say without breach of charity, as much 
from vanity as principle, prefixed his name to all that he wrote, and he paid 
the penalty in a life of wandering and persecution. Voltaire in his later days 
as invariably sheltered himself behind the anonymous, and not only 
disclaimed works of which it was notorious that he was the author, but 
insisted that his friends should impute them to this or that dead name. 
Nobody was deceived. While he got unwelcome credit for a multitude of 
pieces that were not his own, assuredly nothing really his ever failed to be 
set down to its true author. We can only say that this was the evil practice of 
the time, and that Voltaire was here little worse than Turgot and many 
another man of general virtuousness, to whom the ferocity of authority 
would not even allow freedom enough to plead for tolerance, much less to 
utter uncertified opinion. “Time,’ said D’Alembert, apologising for some 
whiff of orthodoxy which Voltaire scented in one or two articles in the 
Encyclopedia, ‘will make people distinguish what we thought from what 
we said.’ Condorcet, as we know, deliberately defended these deceptions, 
which did not deceive, while they did protect. He contended that if you rob 
a man of his natural right of publishing his opinions, then you lose your 
own right to hear the truth from the man’s lips. Undoubtedly all laws admit 
that duress introduces new conditions into the determination of what is right 
and wrong in action, or at least that it mitigates pains and penalties, and the 
position of every claimant for free speech was in those days emphatically a 
position of duress. The choice lay between disavowal on the one hand, and 
on the other abstention from proclaiming truths by which only society could 
gain the freedom it so much needed; between strict anonymity and leaving 
the darkness unbroken. And we must remember that disingenuous tricks to 
conceal authorship were not assuredly so unpardonable, when resorted to as 


protectives against imprisonment, confiscation, and possible peril of life, as 
they are now among ourselves, when they serve no more defensible purpose 
than sheltering men who have not the courage of their opinions, against one 
or two paltry social deprivations. The monstrous proceedings against La 
Barre, and the ease with which in this and numerous other cases the 
jurisprudence of the tribunals lent itself to the cruelty of fanatics, no doubt 
excited in Voltaire a very genuine alarm for his own safety, and probably 
with good reason. We know that he could not venture to visit Italy, in 
consequence of his just fear lest the Inquisition should throw their 
redoubtable foe into prison, and the parliaments of Toulouse and Abbeville 
had perpetrated juridical murders as iniquitous as any of the proceedings of 
the Holy Office. And though it is easy and right for the young, who live in a 
time when you are not imprisoned or hung or decapitated for holding 
unpopular opinions, to call out for manliness to the uttermost in these 
things, one must make allowance for an occasional fit of timorousness in a 
man of eighty, whom nature had never cut out for a martyr. Yet, more than 
once, these fits committed Voltaire to acts which were as great a scandal to 
the devout as to the atheists. That he should rebuild the ruinous little chapel 
of his estate was not much more remarked, than it would be for a Protestant 
landlord to subscribe to repair the Catholic church on an Irish property 
containing only Catholic tenants. The gorgeous ceremony with which in his 
quality of lord he commemorated its opening, made everybody laugh, not 
excepting the chief performer, for he actually took the opportunity of lifting 
up his voice in the new temple and preaching a sermon against theft. The 
bishop of Annecy in Savoy, his diocesan, was furious at this mockery, and 
urged the minister at Paris to banish Voltaire from France. In order to avert 
the blow, Voltaire tried to make a nominal peace with the church by 
confessing, and participating in the solemnity of an Easter communion 
(1768). The bishop wrote him a long letter of unctuous impertinences, to 
which Voltaire replied by asking very tartly why the discharge of so 
ordinary a duty called for this insolent congratulation. The philosophers of 
Paris were bitterly scandalised, and some of them wrote to the patriarch of 
the sect to remonstrate. Even D’Alembert, his own familiar friend, could 
not refrain from protest. Voltaire could give no better reasons for his strange 
lapse than we may hear given every day in our own country, by men who 
practise hypocritical compliances for the sake of a little ignoble ease, and 
thus perpetuate the yoke. He owed an example to his parish, as if the 


example of feigning a belief which he repudiates could be a good example 
for one to set in any parish. It was very well to shirk these observances in 
Paris, because there in the tide of business one finds an excuse or is not 
missed, but in the country no such excuse offers itself. One must stand well 
with the curé, be he knave or dunce. One must respect the two hundred and 
fifty timorous consciences around one. And so forth, down that well-worn 
list of pleas by which men make anxiety about the consciences of others a 
substantial reason for treachery to their own. Voltaire, besides all these, 
honestly added the one true reason, that he did not mean to be burnt alive, 
and that the only way of making sure against such a fate was to close the 
lips of spies and informers. The bishop knew perfectly well that the squire, 
who had made his Easter communion in so remarkable a manner in 1768, 
was the author of the Philosophical Dictionary, of which a bran-new 
edition, amended and revised, made its appearance in 1769; and he appears 
to have forbidden the priest of Ferney to confess or administer the eucharist 
to the chief of the flock. Voltaire was at once seized with a fever, and 
summoned the priest to administer ghostly comfort. The priest pleaded the 
horrible rumours of the world as to the damnable books of which the sick 
man was alleged to be the author. Voltaire replied by warning him very 
peremptorily that in refusing to administer the viaticum he was infringing 
the law, and the consequence was that he did duly receive the viaticum, 
after which he signed a solemn act in the presence of a notary, declaring 
that he pardons his various calumniators; that ‘if any indiscretion prejudicial 
to the religion of the State should have escaped him,’ he seeks forgiveness 
from God and the State; and finally he forgave the bishop of Annecy, who 
had calumniated him to the king, and whose malicious designs had come to 
nought. The priest and notary afterwards falsified this amazing declaration 
so as to appease the bishop, and came to Voltaire praying him not to betray 
them. ‘I prove to them,’ he says, ‘that they will be damned, I give them 
something to drink, and they go away delighted.’ A younger philosopher of 
his school remarks with his accustomed gravity on this most singular 
transaction, that the satisfaction of forcing his priest to administer by fear of 
the secular judges, and of insulting the bishop of Annecy in a juridical 
manner, cannot excuse such a proceeding in the eyes of the free and firm 
man, who weighs calmly the claims of truth and the requirements of 
prudence, when laws contrary to natural justice render truth dangerous and 
prudence indispensable. To which reflection we may perhaps add another, 


suggested by the cruel experience of the church in France within five and 
twenty years from Voltaire’s impious communion, that if any order, secular 
or spiritual, constrains its adversaries under penalties to the commission of 
base acts, then if the chances of time should ever transfer the power to the 
other side, that order has only itself to blame for whatever wrong may mark 
the retaliation. There is no more dangerous policy in affairs of state than to 
strip your opponent of self-respect, and this the descendants of the 
persecutors found out to their extreme cost, when in 1793 they had to deal 
with the descendants of the persecuted. 

One other curious piece of sportiveness in his dealings with the church 
deserves to be noticed. In the year 1770 the post of temporal father of the 
order of Capucins for the district of Gex became vacant. Voltaire applied for 
it, and the general at Rome, perhaps listening to a word from Ganganelli, or 
else from the Duchess of Choiseul, sent to Ferney the letters patent 
conferring upon its patriarch this strange dignity, and also affiliating him to 
the order. What were Voltaire’s motives in so odd a transaction, it is not 
very hard to divine. Probably, he thought even this humble office would be 
some protection against persecution. Then it gave him an opportunity of 
harassing his enemy, the bishop of Annecy. Thirdly, it amused that 
whimsical element of farce and mischief which was always so irrepressible 
in him, from the early days when he is said to have nearly damned his own 
play by appearing on the stage as the high-priest’s train-bearer, and 
burlesquing that august person’s solemn gait. Voltaire filled his letters with 
infinite pleasantries about the new Capucin, and seemed as much pleased at 
the idea of wearing the cord of Saint Francis, as he had been with the gold 
key of a Prussian chamberlain. One of his first enjoyments was to write 
letters to his episcopal foe, signed with a cross and his name: ‘44 Voltaire, 
Capucin indigne.’ A story is told by Grimm of a visitor arriving at Ferney, 
and being greeted by the patriarch with the news that he would find his host 
a changed man. ‘One grows a bigot in one’s old age; I have a habit of 
having some pious work read to me when I sit down at table.’ And in fact, 
some one began to read a sermon of Massillon, Voltaire throwing in 
exclamations on the beauty, eloquence, imagination of the preacher. 
Suddenly after three or four pages, he called out ‘Off with Massillon!’ and 
launched forth during the rest of the meal with his usual verve and fanciful 
extravagance of imagination. It is profoundly unedifying, but not the less 
characteristic. 


Voltaire, there can be little doubt, never designed a social revolution, 
being in this the representative of the method of Hobbes. His single object 
was to reinstate the understanding in its full rights, to emancipate thought, 
to extend knowledge, to erect the standard of critical common sense. He 
either could not see, or else, as one sometimes thinks, he closes his eyes and 
refuses for his part to see, that it was impossible to revolutionise the 
spiritual basis of belief without touching the social forms, which were 
inseparably connected with the old basis by the strong bonds of time and a 
thousand fibres of ancient association and common interest. Rousseau 
began where Voltaire left off. He informs us that in the days when his 
character was forming, nothing which Voltaire wrote escaped, him, and that 
the Philosophical Letters, that is the Letters on the English, though 
assuredly not the writer’s best work, were what first attracted him to study, 
and implanted a taste which never afterwards became extinct. The 
correspondence between Voltaire and the prince of Prussia, afterwards the 
great Frederick, inspired Rousseau with a passionate desire to learn how to 
compose with elegance, and to imitate the colouring of so fine an author. 
Thus Voltaire, who was eighteen years his elder, gave this extraordinary 
genius his first productive impulse. But a sensibility of temperament, to 
which perhaps there is no parallel in the list of prominent men, impelled 
Rousseau to think, or rather to feel, about the concrete wrongs and miseries 
of men and women, and not the abstract rights of their intelligence. Hence 
the two great revolutionary schools, the school which appealed to 
sentiment, and the school which appealed to intelligence. The Voltarian 
principles of the strictest political moderation and of literary common sense, 
negative, merely emancipatory, found their political outcome, as French 
historians early pointed out, in the Constituent Assembly, which was the 
creation of the upper and middle class, while the spirit of Rousseau, ardent, 
generous, passionate for the relief of the suffering, overwhelmed by the 
crowding forms of manhood chronically degraded and womanhood 
systematically polluted, came to life and power in the Convention and the 
sections of the Commune of Paris which overawed the Convention. 

‘Tt will not do,’ wrote D’Alembert to Voltaire as early as 1762, ‘to speak 
too loudly against Jean Jacques or his book, for he is rather a king in the 
Halles.’ This must have been a new word in the ears of the old man, who 
had grown up in the habit of thinking of public opinion as the opinion, not 
of markets where the common people bought and sold, but of the galleries 


of Versailles. Except for its theology, the age of Lewis XIV. always 
remained the great age to Voltaire, the age of pomp and literary glory, and it 
was too difficult a feat to cling on one side to the Grand Monarch, and to 
stretch out a hand on the other to the Social Contract. It was too difficult for 
the man who had been embraced by Ninon de |’Enclos, who was the 
correspondent of the greatest sovereigns in Europe, and the intimate of 
some of the greatest nobles in France, to feel much sympathy with writings 
that made their author king of the Halles. Frederick offered Rousseau 
shelter, and so did Voltaire; but each of them disliked his work as warmly as 
the other. They did not understand one who, if he wrote with an eloquence 
that touched all hearts, repulsed friends and provoked enemies like a 
madman or a savage. The very language of Rousseau was to Voltaire as an 
unknown tongue, for it was the language of reason clothing the births of 
passionate sensation. Emile only wearied him, though there were perhaps 
fifty pages of it which he would have had bound in morocco. It is a stale 
romance, he cries, while the Social Contract is only remarkable for some 
insults rudely thrown at kings by a citizen of Geneva, and for four insipid 
pages against the Christian religion, which are simply plagiarised from 
Bayle’s centos. The author is a monster of ingratitude and insolence, the 
arch-scoundrel and chief of charlatans, the lineal descendant of the dog of 
Diogenes the cynic, and other evil things not readily to be named in a polite 
age. Partly no doubt this extreme irritation was due to the insults with which 
Jean Jacques had repulsed his offers of shelter and assistance, had 
repudiated Voltaire’s attempts to defend him, and had held up Voltaire 
himself as a proper object for the persecutions of Geneva. But there was a 
still deeper root of discrepancy, which we have already pointed out. 
Rousseau’s exaggerated tone was an offence to Voltaire’s more just and 
reasonable spirit, and the feigned austerity of a man whose life and manners 
he knew, assumed in his eyes a disagreeable shade of hypocrisy. Besides 
these things, he was clearly apprehensive of the storms which Rousseau’s 
extraordinary hardihood had the very natural effect of raising in the circles 
of authority, though it is true that the most acute observers of the time 
thought that they noticed a very perceptible increase of Voltaire’s own 
hardihood, as a consequence of the example which the other set him. 

The rivalry between the schools of Rousseau and Voltaire represents the 
dead-lock to which social thought had come; a dead-lock of which the 
catastrophe of the Revolution was both expression and result. At the time of 


Voltaire’s death there was not a single institution in France with force 
enough to be worth a month’s purchase. The monarchy was decrepit; the 
aristocracy was as feeble and impotent as it was arrogant; the bourgeoisie 
was not without aspiration, but it lacked courage and it possessed no 
tradition; and the church was demoralised, first by the direct attack of 
Voltaire and the not less powerful indirect attack of the Encyclopedia, and 
second by the memory of its own cruelty and selfishness in the generation 
just closing. But Voltaire’s theory, so far as he ever put it into its most 
general form, was that the temporal order was safe and firm, and that it 
would endure until criticism had transformed thought and prepared the way 
for a régime of enlightenment and humanity. Rousseau, on the contrary, 
directed all the engines of passion against the whole temporal fabric, and 
was So little careful of freedom of thought, so little confident in the plenary 
efficacy of rational persuasion, as to insist upon the extermination of 
atheists by law. The position of each was at once irrefragable and 
impossible. It was impossible to effect a stable reconstitution of the social 
order until men had been accustomed to use their minds freely, and had 
gradually thrown off the demoralising burden of superstition. But then the 
existing social order had become intolerable, and its forces were practically 
extinct, and consequently such an attack as Rousseau’s was inevitable, and 
was at the same time and for the same reasons irresistible. To overthrow the 
power of the church only was to do nothing in a society perishing from 
material decay and political emasculation. Yet to regenerate such a society 
without the aid of moral and spiritual forces, with whose activity the 
existence of a dominant ecclesiastical power was absolutely incompatible, 
was one of the wildest feats that ever passionate sophist attempted. 

If, however, it must be admitted that each of these two famous destroyers 
was attempting an equally desperate task, it is the contention of these pages 
that Voltaire was the more right and far-sighted of the two in his perception 
of the conditions of the problem. We have now for various adequate reasons 
acquired the habit of looking upon the church and speaking of it, as an 
organisation outside of society, or at least as a separate organisation and 
independent integer within it. The truth is that in a Catholic country like 
France before the Revolution, the church more than the secular order 
actually was the society, as it had been, though to a far wider degree, 
throughout Europe in the days of Hildebrand and Innocent. That is to say, it 
furnished the strongest of the ideas, sentiments, hopes, and associations 


which bound men together in a single community. The monarchy, the 
nobles, the old historic French tradition, the various bodies and processes of 
law, were swept away by the Revolution, virtually never to return, in spite 
of the transient appearances to the contrary. The church was swept away 
also, but only for a year or two; and so little effectual was the Revolution, 
which was in fact Rousseau’s Revolution, in permanently modifying its 
position, that those Frenchmen at the present day who most soberly judge 
the future of their country and look deepest into its state, clearly perceive 
that the battle to be fought in the order of ideas is a battle between the new 
moral and social ideas of the workmen, and the old moral and social ideas 
which Catholicism has implanted in the breasts of the peasants, and on 
which the middle class privately and unconsciously lean for the support of 
their own consciences, though they may have put away Catholic dogma. We 
may see here, once more, the help which Protestantism gave to the 
dissolution of the old society, by the increased room it gave, apart from the 
specific influence of a more democratic dogma, for that gradual intellectual 
expansion throughout a community, which for those who have faith in the 
reasoning faculty is the one sure secret of social advance. The subjection of 
the spiritual power to the temporal, which has commonly followed the 
establishment of the Protestant communion, has very likely retarded the 
final disappearance of many ideas which foster anti-social tendencies; but 
the subjection of the spiritual power in such a set of circumstances has the 
effect of softening shocks. Protestantism in the sixteenth century, if it could 
have been accepted in France, would have been a more edifying dissolvent 
than Voltairism was in the eighteenth; but it is certain that the loosening of 
theological ideas and the organisation connected with them and upholding 
them, was the first process towards making truly social ideas possible, and 
their future realisation a thing which good men might hope for. Napoleon, 
the great organ of political reaction, knew what he was about in paying 
writers for years to denigrate the memory of Voltaire, whose very name he 
abhorred. 

In saying, however, that Rousseau’s attack was inevitable, we have 
perhaps said that it was indispensable; for where a society is not able to 
resist an assault upon its fundamental conditions, we may be tolerably sure 
that the time has arrived when either these conditions must be dispersed, or 
else the society must fall into rapid dissolution. We may refute Rousseau’s 
sophisms as often and as conclusively as we please, and may dwell as 


forcibly as we know how upon the untold penalties which France has paid, 
and is still doomed to pay, for whatever benefits he may have bestowed on 
her. But, after all this, the benefits remain, and they may be briefly set down 
as two in number. In the first place he spoke words that can never be 
unspoken, and kindled a hope that can never be extinguished; he first 
inflamed men with a righteous conviction that the evils of the existing order 
of things reduced civilisation to a nullity for the great majority of mankind, 
and that it cannot for ever be tolerable that the mass should wear away their 
lives in unbroken toil without hope or aim, in order that the few may live 
selfish and vacuous days. Rousseau presented this sentiment in a shape 
which made it the ‘negation of society;’ but it was much to induce thinkers 
to ask themselves, and the bondsmen of society to ask their masters, 
whether the last word of social philosophy had been uttered, and the last 
experiment in the relations of men to one another decisively tried and 
irrevocably accepted. Second, by his fervid eloquence and the burning 
conviction which he kindled in the breasts of great numbers of men, he 
inspired energy enough in France to awaken her from the torpor as of death 
which was stealing so rapidly over her. Nobody was more keenly aware of 
the presence of this breath of decay in the air than Voltaire was. It had 
seized such hold of the vital parts of the old order, that, but for the fiery 
spirit and unquenchable ardour of the men who read Rousseau as men of 
old had read the gospel, but for the spirit and ardour which animated the 
Convention, and made it alike in the tasks of peace and the tasks of war one 
of the most effective and formidable assemblies that the world has ever 
beheld, we do not see what there was to stop France from sinking lower and 
lower into impotence, until at last the powers who vainly threatened the 
republic with partition, might in the course of time actually have 
consummated the threat against the monarchy. This may seem impossible to 
us who live after the Revolution and after Napoleon; but we must remember 
the designs of partitioning Prussia in the middle of the century, the 
accomplishment of a partition of the Italian possessions of the house of 
Austria in 1735, and the partition of Poland; and why was France to be 
eternal, any more than the Byzantine empire, or the power of the house of 
Austria, or the power of Spain, had been eternal? It was the fire kindled by 
Rousseau’s passion that saved her; for even of the Constituent, which was 
Voltairean, the very soul was Mirabeau, who was Rousseauite. 


It will be seen that in one sense Rousseau was a far more original 
personage than his first chief and inspirer. He contributed new ideas, of 
extremely equivocal and perilous character, but still new, to the 
multitudinous discussions which were throwing all the social elements into 
confusion. These ideas might indeed have been found substantially in the 
writings of previous thinkers like Montaigne and Locke; but Rousseau’s 
passion invested them with a quality which was virtually to constitute them 
a fresh and original force. Voltaire contributed initiative and a temperament, 
which made his propagation of ideas that were not new, as important a fact 
in social if not in intellectual history, as if he had been possessed of 
superlative gifts in speculation. This has also to be remembered when we 
think of comparing him with Diderot, who, while his equal in industry, was 
greatly his superior both in fresh simplicity of imagination, and in grasp and 
breadth of positive knowledge. Whoever will take the trouble to turn over 
some of the thirty-five volumes of the Encyclopedia, may easily see how 
that gigantic undertaking (1751-1765), in which Voltaire always took the 
most ardent and practical interest, assisted the movement that Voltaire had 
commenced. It seemed to gather up into a single great reservoir all that men 
knew, and this fact of mere mechanical collocation was a sort of substitute 
for a philosophic synthesis. As Comte says, it furnished a provisional 
rallying-point for efforts the most divergent, without requiring the sacrifice 
of any points of essential independence, in such a way as to secure for a 
body of incoherent speculation an external look of system. This enterprise, 
the history of which is a microcosm of the whole battle between the two 
sides in France, enabled the various opponents of theological absolutism, 
the Voltaireans, Rousseauites, atheists, and all other sorts and conditions of 
protesting men, to confront the church and its doctrine with a similar 
semblance of organic unity and completeness. The Encyclopedia was not 
simply negative and critical. It was an unexampled manual of information, 
and was the means of spreading over the country some knowledge of that 
active scientific culture, which was producing such abundant and 
astonishing discoveries. The two streams of dissolvent influences, negative 
criticism on the one hand, and positive knowledge and scientific method on 
the other, were led into a single channel of multiplied volume and force. 
There was no real nor logical connection between the two elements, and 
while one of them has daily grown less serviceable, the other has daily 
grown more absorbingly powerful, so as now to be itself the effective 


indirect substitute for that direct negative criticism, with which the 
Encyclopedic design had once thrown it into alliance. 

Diderot, the third chief of the attack, does even fuller justice than 
Rousseau to Voltaire’s share in stimulating thought and opening the mind of 
France; and in spite of the extravagance of its first clause, there is a glimpse 
of true discrimination in the characteristic sentence— ‘Were I to call him 
the greatest man nature has produced, I might find people to agree with me; 
but if I say that she has never yet produced, and is never likely to produce 
again, a man so extraordinary, only his enemies will contradict me.’ This 
panegyric was specially disinterested, because Voltaire’s last years had been 
not least remarkable for his bitter antipathy to the dogmatic atheism and 
dogmatic materialism of that school, with which Diderot was most intimate 
personally, and with whose doctrines, if he did not at all times seem entirely 
to share them, he had at any rate a warmer sympathy than with any other 
system of that negative epoch, when every chief thinker was so vague 
positively, so weak constructively, and only the subalterns, like D’Holbach 
and Helvétius, presumed to push on to conclusions. 

The story of Voltaire’s many long-sustained and unflagging endeavours 
to procure whatever redress might be possible for the victims of legal 
injustice, has been very often told, and mere commemoration of these justly 
renowned achievements may suffice here. ‘The worst of the worthy sort of 
people,’ he once said, ‘is that they are such cowards. A man groans over 
wrong, he shuts his lips, he takes his supper, he forgets.’ Voltaire was not of 
that temper. He was not only an extremely humane man; extraordinary 
vividness of imagination, lack of which is at the root of so much cruelty, 
and unparalleled sympathetic quality, thinness of which explains so much 
appalling indifference, animated him to a perseverance in protecting the 
helpless, which entitles him to a place by the side of Howard and the 
noblest philanthropists. There were three years in which the chief business 
of his life was to procure the rehabilitation of the name of the unfortunate 
Calas, and the payment of a money recompense to his family. He agitated 
the whole world with indignation and pity by means of narratives, pleas, 
short statements and long statements, passionate appeals and argumentative 
appeals. Powerful ministers, fine ladies, lawyers, men of letters, were all 
constrained by his importunate solicitations to lend an ear to the cause of 
reason and tolerance, and to lift up an arm in its vindication. The same 
tremendous enginery was again brought into play in the case of Sirven. In 


the case of La Barre and his comrade D’Etallonde, his tenacity was still 
more amazing and heroic. For twelve years he persevered in the attempt to 
have the memory of La Barre rehabilitated. One of the judicial authorities 
concerned in that atrocious exploit, struck with horror at the thought of 
being held up to the execration of Europe by that terrible avenger, conveyed 
some menace to Voltaire of what might befall him. Voltaire replied to him 
by a Chinese anecdote. ‘I forbid you,’ said a tyrannical emperor to the chief 
of the tribunal of history, ‘to speak a word more of me.’ The mandarin 
began to write. ‘What are you doing now?’ asked the emperor. ‘I am writing 
down the order that your majesty has just given me.’ There was a something 
inexorable as doom about Voltaire’s unrelenting perseverance in getting 
wrong definitely stamped and transfixed. If he did not succeed in obtaining 
justice for the memory of La Barre, and in procuring for D’Etallonde free 
pardon, at least he never abandoned the endeavour, and he was just as 
ardent and unwearied in the twelfth year, as he had been while his 
indignation was freshly kindled. He was more successful in the case of 
Lally. Count Lally had failed to save India from the English, had been taken 
prisoner, and had then in a magnanimous way asked his captors to allow 
him to go to Paris to clear himself from various charges, which the too 
numerous enemies he had made were spreading against his character and 
administration. The French people, infuriated at the loss of their possessions 
in India and Canada, were crying for a victim, and Lally, after a process 
tainted with every kind of illegality, was condemned to death by the 
parliament of Paris (1766) on the vague charge of abuse of authority, 
exactions, and vexations. The murdered man’s son, known in the days of 
the Revolution as Lally Tollendal, was joined by Voltaire in the honourable 
work of procuring revision of the proceedings; and one of the last crowning 
triumphs of Voltaire’s days was the news brought to him on his dying bed, 
that his long effort had availed. 

The death of Lally is the parallel in French history to the execution of 
Byng in the history of England, and, oddly enough, Voltaire was very 
actively occupied in trying to avert that crime of our government, as well as 
the crimes of his own. He had known Byng when he was in England. Some 
one told him that a letter from Richelieu, who had been Byng’s opponent at 
Minorca, would be useful, and Voltaire instantly urged the Duke to allow 
him to forward a letter he had, stating Richelieu’s conviction of his defeated 
enemy’s bravery and good judgment. Voltaire insists that this letter turned 


four votes on the court-martial. He informs a correspondent, moreover, of 
the fact that Byng had instructed his executor to express his deep obligation 
both to Voltaire and Richelieu. Humanity is erroneously counted among 
commonplace virtues. If it deserved such a place, there would be less urgent 
need than, alas, there is, for its daily exercise among us. In its pale shape of 
kindly sentiment and bland pity it is common enough, and is always the 
portion of the cultivated. But humanity armed, aggressive, and alert, never 
slumbering and never wearying, moving like ancient hero over the land to 
slay monsters, is the rarest of virtues, and Voltaire is one of its master-types. 

His interest in public transactions in his latest years was keener than 
ever. That fruit of Polish anarchy, the war between Russia and Turkey 
which broke out in 1768, excited his imagination to a pitch of great heat, 
and the despatch in the spring of 1770 of a squadron from Cronstadt, for the 
so-called liberation of Greece, made him weep for joy. He implored 
Frederick not to leave to Catherine alone the burden of so glorious a task. 
Superstition had had seven crusades; was it not a noble thing to undertake 
one crusade to drive the barbarous Turks from the land of Socrates and 
Plato, Sophocles and Euripides? Frederick replied very sensibly that 
Dantzic was more to him than the Pireus, and that he is a little indifferent 
about the modern Greeks, who, if ever the arts should revive among them, 
would be jealous to find that a Gaul by his Henriade had surpassed their 
Homer; that this same Gaul had beaten Sophocles, equalled Thucydides, 
and left far behind him Plato, Aristotle, and the whole school of the Porch; 
— which was, perhaps, not quite so sensibly said. 

The successes of Russia against Turkey in 1770 roused the anxiety of 
Austria and Prussia, and the solution of what we know as the Eastern 
question was indefinitely postponed by the device of partitioning Poland 
(Aug. 5, 1772), the alternative to the acquisition of the whole of that 
country by Russia, the least civilised of the three powers. Of this 
memorable transaction Voltaire heartily approved, and he gave thanks that 
he had lived to see ‘such glorious events.’ He insisted, decidedly against the 
king’s will, that Frederick had devised the scheme, for he found it full of 
genius, and to all seeming he discerned none of the execration which the 
event he had just witnessed was destined to raise in his own country in 
years to come. His friendship with two of the chief actors may have biassed 
his judgment; but Voltaire seldom allowed, indeed by the conditions of his 
temperament he was unable to allow, personal considerations of this kind to 


obscure his penetrating sight. He may well have thought the partition of 
Poland desirable, for the reasons which a statesman of to-day may find 
adequate: the country’s hopeless political anarchy, its crushing material 
misery, the oppressive power of the church, the inevitable and standing peril 
to Europe of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. It is worth 
remarking that Rousseau was much more keenly alive to the gravity of the 
event, that he protested against what had been done, and that his influence 
has been one of the main causes of the illogical sympathy of democratic 
Europe for one of the most pestilent of aristocratic governments. 

The accession of Turgot to power in 1774 stirred an ardent sympathy in 
Voltaire. Like the rest of the school, he looked upon this as the advent of the 
political messiah, and he shared the extreme hopes of that great and 
virtuous man’s most sanguine lieutenants. He declared that a new heaven 
and a new earth had opened to him. His sallies against the economists were 
forgotten, and he now entered into the famous controversy of the free trade 
in grain with all his usual fire. His fervour went too far for the sage 
minister, who prayed him to be somewhat less eager in alarming 
uninformed prejudice. Still he insisted on hoping all things. 


Contemple la brillante aurore 

Qui t’annonce enfin les beaux jours. 
Un nouveau monde est prés d’éclore; 
Até disparait pour toujours. 

Vois |’auguste philosophie, 

Chez toi si long temps poursuivie, 
Dicter ses triomphantes lois. 
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Je lui dis: ‘Ange tutélaire, 
Quels dieux répandent ces bienfaits?’ 
‘C’est un seul homme.’ 


When it proved that one man alone, ‘qui ne chercha le vrai, que pour 
faire le bien,’ was no match for the mountain torrent of ignorance, 
prejudice, selfishness, and usage, and Turgot fell from power (May 1776), 
Voltaire sunk into a despair for his country, from which he never arose. ‘I 
am as one dashed to the ground. Never can we console ourselves for having 


seen the golden age dawn and perish. My eyes see only death in front of 
me, now that M. Turgot is gone. It has fallen like a thunderbolt on my brain 
and my heart alike. The rest of my days can never be other than pure 
bitterness.’ 

The visit to Paris was perhaps a falsification of this prophecy for a 
moment. In 1778, yielding either to the solicitations of his niece, or to a 
momentary desire to enjoy the triumph of his renown at its centre, he 
returned to the great city which he had not seen for nearly thirty years. His 
reception has been described over and over again. It is one of the historic 
events of the century. No great captain returning from a prolonged 
campaign of difficulty and hazard crowned by the most glorious victory, 
ever received a more splendid and far-resounding greeting. It was the last 
great commotion in Paris under the old régime. The next great commotion 
which the historian has to chronicle is the ever-memorable fourteenth day of 
July, eleven years later, when the Bastille fell, and a new order began for 
France, and new questions began for all Europe. 

The agitation of so much loud triumph and incessant acclamation proved 
more violent than Voltaire’s feeble health could resist, and he died, probably 
from an over-dose of laudanum, on the thirtieth of May 1778. His last 
writing was a line of rejoicing to the young Lally, that their efforts had been 
successful in procuring justice for the memory of one who had been put to 
death unjustly. How far Voltaire realised the nearness of vast changes we 
cannot tell. There is at least one remarkable prophecy of his, in the well- 
known letter to Chauvelin:— ‘Everything that I see appears the throwing 
broadcast of the seed of a revolution, which must inevitably come one day, 
but which I shall not have the pleasure of witnessing. The French always 
come late to things, but they do come at last. Light extends so from 
neighbour to neighbour, that there will be a splendid outburst on the first 
occasion, and then there will be a rare commotion. The young are very 
happy; they will see fine things.’ A less sanguine tone marks the close of 
the apologue in which Reason and Truth, her daughter, take a triumphant 
journey in France and elsewhere, about the time of the accession of Turgot. 
‘Ah, well,’ says Reason, ‘let us enjoy these glorious days; let us rest here, if 
they last; and if storms come on, let us go back to our well.’ Whether this 
meant much or little none can know. It would be shallow to believe that 
such men as Voltaire, with faculty quickened and outlook widened in the 
high air to which their fame raises them, really discerned no more than we, 


who have only their uttered words for authority, can perceive that they 
discerned. Great position often invests men with a second sight whose 
visions they lock up in silence, content with the work of the day. 
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INTRODUCTION 


My share in this little book on Voltaire is a very minor one. My old friend 
and colleague, Mr. J. M. Wheeler, had written the greater part of the 
following pages before he brought the enterprise to my attention. I went 
through his copy with him, and assisted him in making some alterations and 
additions. I also read the printer’s proofs, and suggested some further 
improvements — if I may call them so without egotism. This is all I have 
done. The credit for all the rest belongs to him. My name is placed on the 
title-page for two reasons. The first is, that I may now, as on other 
occasions, be associated with a dear friend and colleague in this tribute to 
Voltaire. The second is, that whatever influence I possess may be used in 
helping this volume to the circulation it deserves. 

G. FOOTE. 

November, 1891 


PREFACE 


He would be a bold person who should attempt to say something entirely 
new on Voltaire. His life has often been written, and many are the 
disquisitions on his character and influence. This little book, which at the 
bicentenary of his birth I offer as a Freethinker’s tribute to the memory of 
the great liberator, has no other pretension than that of being a compilation 
seeking to display in brief compass something of the man’s work and 
influence. But it has its own point of view. It is as a Freethinker, a reformer, 
and an apostle of reason and universal toleration that I esteem Voltaire, and 
I have considered him mainly under this aspect. For the sketch of the salient 
points of his career I am indebted to many sources, including Condorcet, 
Duvernet, Desnoisterres, Parton, Espinasse, Collins, and Saintsbury, to 
whom the reader, desirous of fuller information, is referred. Mr. John 
Morley’s able work and Col. Hamley’s sketch may also be recommended. 

That we are this year celebrating the bicentenary of Voltaire’s birth 
should remind us of how far our age has advanced from his, and also of 
how much we owe to our predecessors. The spread of democracy and the 
advance of science which distinguish our time both owe very-much to the 
brilliant iconoclasts of the last century, of whom Voltaire was the chief. In 
judging the work of the laughing sage of France we must remember that in 
his day the feudal laws still obtained in France, and a man might be clapped 
in prison for life without any trial. The poor were held to be born into the 
world for the service of the rich, and it was their duty to be subject to their 
masters, not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. Justice 
was as easily bought as jewels. The Church was omnipotent and freethought 
a crime. If Voltaire’s influence is no longer what it was, it is because he has 
altered that. We can no longer keenly feel the evils against which he 
contended. His work is, however, by no means fully accomplished. While 
any remnant of superstition, intolerance, and oppression remains, his 
unremitting warfare against l’infame should be an inspiration to all who are 
fighting for the liberation and progress of humanity. 

Nov. 1894. J. M. WHEELER. 


EARLY LIFE 


Two hundred years ago, on November 21st, 1604, a child emerged on the 
world at Paris. The baptismal register on the following day gave the name 
Francois Marie Arouet, and the youth afterwards christened himself 
Voltaire.(1) The flesh was so weakly that the babe was ondovc (the term 
employed for informal sprinkling with water at home), lest there might be 
no time for the ecclesiastical rite. 

1. He was a younger son. The name Voltaire is, perhaps, an anagram of 
the Arouet 1. j. (le jeune) the u being converted into r, and the j into r. In 
like manner, an old college- tutor of his, Pére Thoulié, transformed himself, 
by a similar anagrammatic process, into the Abbé Olivet — omitting the 
unnecessary h from his original name. This method of reforming a plebeian 
NMhame into one more distinguished-looking seems not to have been 
uncommon in those times, as Jean Baptiste Pocquelin took the name of 
Moliére, and Charles Secondat that of Montesquieu. 

Something may have been wrong with the performance of the sacred 
ceremony, since the child certainly grew up to think more of “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil” than of the other trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. His father was a respectable attorney, and his mother came of noble 
family. His godfather and early preceptor was the Abbé de Chateauneuf, 
who made no pietist of him, but introduced him to his friend, the famous 
Ninon |’Enclos, the antiquated Aspasia who is said to have inspired a 
passion in the |l’Abbé Gedouin at the age of eighty, and who was 
sufficiently struck with young Voltaire to leave him a legacy of two 
thousand francs, wherewith to provide himself a library. 

Voltaire showed when quite a child an unsurpassed facility for verse- 
making. He was educated at a Jesuit college, and the followers of Jesus 
have ever since reproached him with Jesuitism. Possibly he did imbibe 
some of their “policy” in the propaganda of his ideas. Certainly he saw 
sufficient of the hypocrisy and immorality of religious professors to disgust 
him with the black business, and he said in after-life that the Jesuits had 
taught him nothing worth learning. 

He learnt a certain amount of Latin and a parcel of stupidities. But, 
indifferent as this education was, it served to encourage his already marked 
literary tendency. Voltaire is said to have told his father when he left 


college, at the age of fifteen, “I wish to be a man of letters, and nothing 
else.” “That,” M. Arouet is reported to have replied, “is the profession of a 
man who wishes to be a burden to his family and to die of starvation.” He 
would have no such nonsense. Francois must study law; and to Paris he 
went with that intent. For three years he was supposed to do so, but he 
bestowed more attention on the gay society of the Temple, to which his 
godfather introduced him, “the most amusing fellow in the world,” and 
which was presided over by the Abbé de Chaulieu. The time which he was 
compelled to spend in law studies, and at the desk of a procureur, was by no 
means lost to his future fortunes, whether in the pursuit of fame or wealth. 
During that hated apprenticeship he doubtless caught up some knowledge of 
law and business, which stood him in good stead in after years. He tells us 
that his father thought him lost, because he mixed with good society and 
wrote verses. For these he got sufficient reputation to be first exiled to 
Tulle, then to Sully, and finally thrown into the Bastille on suspicion of 
having written lampoons on the government. The current story tells how the 
Regent, walking one day in the Palais Royal, met Voltaire, and accosted him 
by offering to bet that he would show him what he had never seen before. 
“What is that?” asked Voltaire. “The Bastille.” “Ah, monseigneur! I will 
take the Bastille as seen.” On the next morning, in May, 1717, Voltaire was 
arrested in his bedroom and lodged in the Bastille. 

After nearly a year’s imprisonment, during which he gave the finishing 
touches to his tragedy of CEdipus, and sketched the epic Henriade, in which 
he depicts the massacre of Bartholomew, the horrors of religious bigotry, 
and the triumph of toleration under Henry IV., he was released and 
conducted to the Regent. While Voltaire awaited audience there was a 
thunderstorm. “Things could not go on worse,” he said aloud, “if there was 
a Regency above.” His conductor, introducing him to the Regent, said, 
repeating the remark, “I bring you a young man whom your Highness has 
just released from the Bastille, and whom you should send back again.” The 
Regent laughed, and promised, if he behaved well, to provide for him. “TI 
thank your Highness for taking charge of my board,” returned Voltaire, “but 
I beseech you not to trouble yourself any more about my lodging.” 

In his first play, @édipe, appeared the celebrated couplet: 

“Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense! 

Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” (1) 


1. “Our priests are not what foolish people suppose; all their science is 
derived from our credulity.” 

These lines were afterwards noted by Condorcet as “the first signal of a 
war, which not even the death of Voltaire could extinguish.” It was at this 
period that he first took the name of Arouet de Voltaire. He produced two 
more tragedies, Artemire and Mariamne; a comedy, The Babbler; and 
prepared his world-famous Henriade. A portrait, painted by Largilliére at 
about this period, has often been engraved. It exhibits a handsome young 
gentleman, full of grace and spirit, with a smiling mouth, animated eyes, 
intellectual forehead, and a fine hand in a fine ruffle. 


HEGIRA TO ENGLAND 


The story of how Voltaire came to England is worth the telling, as it 
illustrates the condition of things in France in the early part of last century. 
Voltaire left France for England, which his acquaintance with Lord 
Bolingbroke induced him to desire to visit. It was his Hegira, whence he 
returned a full-fledged Prophet of the French. He went a poet, he returned a 
philosopher. Dining at the Duke of Sully’s table he presumed to differ from 
the Chevalier de Rohan — Chabot, a relative of Cardinal Rohan. The 
aristocrat asked, “Who is that young fellow who talks so loudly?” 
“Monsieur le Chevalier,” replied Voltaire, “it is a man who does not bear a 
great name but who knows how to honor the name he does bear.”(1) It was 
insufferable that the son of a bourgeois should thus speak his mind to a 
Rohan. A few days afterwards, when again dining with the Duke, he was 
called out by a false message, and seized and caned by ruffians until a voice 
cried “Enough.” That word was a fresh blow, for the young poet recognised 
the voice of the Chevalier. He returned to the Duke and asked him to assist 
in obtaining redress. His grace shrugged his shoulders and took no further 
notice of this insult to his guest. Voltaire never visited the Duke again, and, 
it is said, erased his ancestor’s name from the Henriade. He was equally 
unsuccessful in seeking redress from the Regent. “You are a poet, and you 
have had a good thrashing; what can be more natural?” He retired, to study 
English and fencing; and reappeared with a challenge to the Chevalier, who 
accepted it, but informed his relations. It was against the law for a 
commoner to challenge a nobleman. Next morning, instead of meeting de 
Rohan, he met officers armed with a lettre de cachet consigning him to the 
Bastille. After nearly a month’s incarceration he was liberated on condition 
that he left the country. Having no wish to spend a second year in prison, he 
had himself applied for permission to visit England. Voltaire felt keenly the 
indignity to which he had been subjected. In a letter of instruction written 
from England to his agent he says: “If my debtors profit by my misfortune 
and absence to refuse payment, you must not trouble to bring them to 
reason: ’tis but a trifle.” Yet a book has been written on Voltaire’s avarice. 

1. Some of the accounts say that Voltaire said, “You, my lord, are the last 
of your house; I am the first of mine.” 


Voltaire was conducted to Calais and arrived in England on Whit- 
Monday, 1726. He landed near Greenwich and witnessed the Fair. All 
seemed bright. The park and river were full of animation. Here there was no 
Bastille, no fear of the persecution of the great or the spies of the police. He 
had excellent introductions. Bolingbroke he had met in exile at La Source in 
1721, and he had learnt to regard the illustrious Englishman who possessed 
“all the learning of his country and all the politeness of ours.” Voltaire, like 
Pope, may be said to have been, at any rate for a time, an eager disciple of 
the exiled English statesman. Now Voltaire was the exile; Bolingbroke, for 
a while, the host, at Dawley, near Uxbridge. But he had other English 
friends, notably Mr. (afterwards Sir Everard) Falkener, an English merchant 
trading in the Levant, from whose house at Wandsworth most of his letters 
are dated. For Sir Everard, Voltaire always retained the warmest feelings of 
friendship, and forty years later returned hospitality to his sons. 

Voltaire spent two years and eight months in England, living during part 
of the time in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, and during another part at 
Wandsworth. This visit was probably the most important event in his life. It 
was here he lit the torch of Freethought with which he fired the continent. 
Here he mastered the arguments of the English deists, Bolingbroke, Toland, 
Tindal, Shaftesbury, Chubb, Collins, and Woolston, which he afterwards 
used with such effect. Here he saw the benefits of parliamentary 
government. Here he imbibed the philosophy of Locke and the science of 
Newton. Indeed it may be said there is hardly one of Voltaire’s important 
works but bears traces of his visit to our country. Yet of this momentous 
epoch of his life the records are scanty. When he grew famous every letter 
and anecdote was preserved, but in 1727 Voltaire was but a young man of 
promise. Carlyle, in the tenth book of his Frederick the Great, says: “But 
mere inanity and darkness visible reign in all his Biographies over this 
period of his life, which was above all others worth investigating.” Messrs. 
J. C. Collins and A. Ballantyne have since done much to elucidate this 
noteworthy period. 

Pope was one of the persons Voltaire desired to see. He had already 
described him as “the most elegant, most correct, and most harmonious poet 
they ever had in England.” Pope could only speak French with difficulty, 
and Voltaire could not make himself understood. The result being 
unsatisfactory, Voltaire did not seek further company until he had acquired 
the language. An anecdote in Chetworth’s History of the Stage relates that 


he was in the habit of attending the theatre with the play in his hand. By this 
method he obtained more proficiency in the language in a week than he 
could otherwise have obtained in a month. Madame de Genlis had the 
audacity to assert that Voltaire never knew English, yet it is certain he 
could, before he was many months in this country, both speak and write it 
with facility. By Nov. 16, 1726, he wrote to Pope, after that poet’s accident 
while driving near Bolingbroke’s estate at Dawley. In writing to his friend 
Thieriot, in France, he sometimes used English, for the same reason, he 
said, that Boileau wrote in Latin — not to be understood by too curious 
people. Voltaire is said to have once found his knowledge of English of 
practical use. The French were unpopular, and in one of his rambles he was 
menaced by a mob. He said: “Brave Englishmen, am I not already unhappy 
enough in not having been born among you?” His eloquence had such 
success that, according to Longchamp and Wagniere, the people wished to 
carry him on their shoulders to his house. 

While in this country he wrote in English a portion of his tragedy Brutus, 
inspired by and dedicated to Bolingbroke, 

and two essays, one on the Civil Wars of France, and one on Epic Poetry. 
In the introduction to the essays he expresses his conception of his own 
position as a man of letters in a foreign country. As these essays, although 
popular at the time, are now rare, I transcribe a paragraph or two from them: 

“The true aim of a relation is to instruct men, not to gratify their malice. 
We should be busied chiefly in giving a faithful account of all the useful 
things and extraordinary persons, whom to know, and to imitate, would be a 
benefit to our country. A traveller who writes in that spirit is a merchant of a 
nobler kind, who imports into his native country the arts and virtues of other 
nations.” 

In his Essay on Epic Poetry Voltaire shows he had made a study of 
Milton, though his criticism can scarcely, be considered an advance upon 
that of Addison. He displays constant admiration for Tasso, to whom he was 
perhaps attracted by his sufferings at the hands of an ignoble nobility. He 
says: 

“The taste of the English and of the French, though averse to any 
machinery grounded upon enchantment, must forgive, nay commend, that 
of Armida, since it is the source of so many beauties. Besides, she is a 
Mahometan, and the Christian religion allows us to believe that those 


infidels are under the immediate influence of the devil.” In this essay 
appears the first mention of the story of Newton and the apple tree. 

Voltaire closely studied all branches of English literature. He read 
Shakespeare, and admired his “genius” while censuring his “irregularity.” 
He was the first to introduce him to his countrymen, though he 
subsequently sought to lessen what he considered their exorbitantly high 
opinion. The works of Dryden, Waller, Prior, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, Rochester and Addison were all devoured, and he took an 
especial interest in Butler’s witty Hudibras. He was acquainted with the 
popular sermons of Archbishop Tillotson and the speculations of Berkeley. 
He had read the works of Shaftesbury, Tindal, Chubb, Garth, Mandeville 
and Woolston. 

Voltaire became acquainted with most of the celebrities in England. He 
visited the witty Congreve, who begged his guest to consider him not as an 
author but as a gentleman. Voltaire answered with spirit: “If you had the 
misfortune to be merely a gentleman, I should never have come to see you.” 
He knew James Thomson of The Seasons, and “discovered in him a great 
genius and a great simplicity.” With didactic Young, of the Night Thoughts, 
who glorified God with his “egoism turned heavenward,” he formed a 
friendship which remained unbroken despite their differences of opinion on 
religion. He pushed among his English friends the subscription list for the 
Henriade, which proved a great success — although King George II. was 
not fond of “boetry” — reaching three editions in a short period. The money 
thus obtained formed the foundation of the fortune which Voltaire 
accumulated, not by his writings, but by his ability in finance. At that time, 
in France, as our author remarked, “to make the smallest fortune it was 
better to say four words to the mistress of a king than to write a hundred 
volumes.” His sojourn in England may be said to have secured him both 
independence of mind and independence of fortune. 

What pleased him most in England was liberty of discussion. In the year 
in which he came over, Elwall was acquitted on a charge of blasphemy, the 
collected works of Toland were published, and also Collins’s Scheme of 
Literal Prophecy, and the First Discourse of Woolston on Miracles. The 
success of this last work, which boldly applied wit and ridicule to the 
Gospel narrative, struck him with admiration. In the very month, however, 
when Voltaire left England (March 1729) Woolston was tried and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of £100. Voltaire volunteered a third of 


the sum, but the brave prisoner refused to give an assurance that he would 
not offend again, and died in prison in 1733. Voltaire always spoke of 
Woolston with the greatest respect. 

Voltaire retained his esteem for England and the English to the last. 
Oliver Goldsmith relates that he was in his company one evening when one 
of the party undertook to revile the English language and literature. Diderot 
defended them, but not brilliantly. Voltaire listened awhile in silence, which 
was, as Goldsmith remarks, surprising, for it was one of his favorite topics. 
However, about midnight, “Voltaire appeared at last roused from his 
reverie. His whole frame seemed animated. He began his defence with the 
utmost elegance mixed with spirit, and now and then he let fall his finest 
strokes of raillery upon his antagonist; and his harangue lasted until three in 
the morning. I must confess that, whether from national partiality or from 
the elegant sensibility of his manner, I never was more charmed, nor did I 
ever remember so absolute a victory as he gained in this dispute.” 

Voltaire corresponded with English friends to the latest period of his life. 
Among his correspondents were Lord and Lady Bolingbroke, Sir E. 
Falkener, Swift, Hume, Robertson, Horace Walpole, George Colman and 
Lord Chatham. We find him asking Falkener to send him the London 
Magazine for the past three years. To the same friend he wrote from 
Potsdam in 1752, hoping that his Vindication of Bolingbroke was translated, 
as it would annoy the priests, “whom I have hated, hate, and shall hate till 
doomsday.” In the next year, writing from Berlin, he says: “I hope to come 
over myself, in order to print my true works, and to be buried in the land of 
freedom. I require no subscription, I desire no benefit. If my works are 
neatly printed, and cheaply sold, I am satisfied.” 

To Thieriot he said: “Had I not been obliged to look after my affairs in 
France, depend upon it I would have spent the rest of my days in London.” 
Long afterwards he wrote to his friend Keate: “Had I not fixed the seat of 
my retreat in the free corner of Geneva, I would certainly live in the free 
comer of England; I have been for thirty years the disciple of your ways of 
thinking.” At the age of seventy he translated Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
Mr. Collins says: “The kindness and hospitality which he received he never 
forgot, and he took every opportunity of repaying it. To be an Englishman 
was always a certain passport to his courteous consideration.” He compared 
the English to their own beer, “the froth atop, dregs at bottom, but the bulk 
excellent.” When Martin Sherlock visited him at Ferney in 1776, he found 


the old man, then in his eighty-third year, still full of his visit to England. 
His gardens were laid out in English fashion, his favorite books were the 
English classics, the subject to which he persistently directed conversation 
was the English nation. 

The memory of Voltaire has been but scurvily treated in the land he 
loved so well. For over a century, calumny and obloquy were poured upon 
him. Johnson said of Rousseau: “I would sooner sign a sentence for his 
transportation than that of any felon who has gone from the Old Bailey 
these many years.” Boswell: “Sir, do you think him as bad a man as 
Voltaire?” Johnson: “Why, sir, it is difficult to settle the proportion of 
iniquity between them.” And this represents an opinion which long endured 
among the religious classes. But it is at length being recognised that, with 
all his imperfections, which were after all those of the age in which he 
lived, he devoted his brilliant genius to the cause of truth and the progress 
of humanity. He made his exile in England an occasion for accumulating 
those stores of intelligence with which he so successfully combated the 
prejudices of the past and promulgated the principles of freedom, and 
justified his being ranked foremost among the liberators of the human mind. 


EXAMPLES FROM ENGLAND 


Several incidents combined to direct Voltaire’s attention to clericalism as 
the enemy of progress and humanity. Soon after his return to France, the 
famous actress, Adrienne Lecouvreur, for whom he had a high esteem, and 
who had represented the heroines of his plays, died. The clergy of Paris 
refused her Christian burial because of her profession, and her corpse was 
put in a ditch in a cattle-field on the banks of the Seine. Voltaire, who 
regarded the theatre as one of the most potent instruments of culture and 
civilisation, at once avenged and consecrated her memory in a fine ode, 
burning with the fire of a deep pathos, in which he takes occasion to 
contrast the treatment in England of Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Lecky says: “The man who did more 
than any other to remove the stigma that rested upon actors was 
unquestionably Voltaire. There is, indeed, something singularly noble in the 
untiring zeal with which he directs poetry and eloquence, the keenest wit, 
and the closest reasoning to the defence of those who had so long been 
friendless and despised.” 

When Voltaire published his Letters on the English Nation the copies 
were seized by the Government and the publisher was thrown into the 
Bastille. The author would have again tasted the discomforts of that abode 
if he had not had timely warning from his friend D’Argental, and taken 
refuge in Lorraine, and afterwards on the Rhine, while his book was torn to 
pieces and burned in Paris by the public executioner, as offensive to 
religion, good morals, and respect for authority. Voltaire had apparently 
good reason to apprehend treatment of unusual rigor if he had obeyed the 
summons to give himself up into custody, as he took good care not to do. “I 
have a mortal aversion to prison,” he wrote to D’Argental. “I am ill; a 
confined air would have killed me, and I should probably have been thrust 
into a dungeon.” 

Voltaire’s Letters on the English reads at the present day as so mild a 
production that it is hard to understand its suppression. Yet it was a true 
instinct which detected that the work was directed against the principle of 
authority. The introduction of English thought was destined to become an 
explosive element shattering the feudalism of Europe. There were, 
moreover, some hard hits at the state of things in France. “The English 


nation,” says Voltaire, “is the only one which has succeeded in restricting 
the power of kings by resisting it.” Again: “How I love the English 
boldness, how I love men who say what they think!” 

Voltaire gives a peculiar reason for the non-appreciation by the English 
of Moliére’s Tartuffe, the original of Mawworm if not of Uriah Heep. He 
says they are not pleased with the portrayal of characters they do not know. 
“One there hardly knows the name of devotee, but they know well that of 
honest man. One does not see there imbeciles who put their souls into 
others’ hands, nor those petty ambitious men who establish a despotic sway 
over women formerly wanton and always weak, and over men yet more 
weak and contemptible.” We fancy Voltaire must have seen society mainly 
as found among the Freethinkers. Could he give so favorable a verdict did 
he visit us now? The same remark applies to his statement that there was 
“no privilege of hunting in the grounds of a citizen, who, at the same time, 
is not permitted to fire a gun in his own field.” But this, as well as the more 
important passage that “no one is exempted from taxation for being a 
nobleman or priest,” was probably intended exclusively for the benefit of 
his compatriots. He was, however, not without a little touch of ridicule at 
the incongruities he detected in our countrymen. Thus he notes in one of his 
letters: “They learn Vanini and translate Lucretius for Monsieur le Dauphin 
to get by heart, and then, while they deride the polytheism of the ancients, 
they worship the Congregation of the Saints.” 

Those educated in the current delusion that Voltaire was a mere mocker 
will be surprised to find the temperate way in which he speaks of the 
Quakers. Here, where there was such excellent opportunity for raillery, 
Voltaire shows he had a genuine admiration for their simplicity of life, the 
courage of their convictions, their freedom from priestcraft, and their 
distaste for warfare. In these Letters, as in all his writings, he proves how 
far he was the embodiment of the new era by his boldly expressed 
preference for industrial over military pursuits. 

In his remarks on the Church of England, Voltaire, however, gives an 
unmistakable touch of his quality: “One cannot have public employment in 
England or Ireland, without being of the number of faithful Anglicans. This 
reason, which is an excellent proof, has converted so many Nonconformists 
that not a twentieth part of the nation is out of the pale of the dominant 
church.” 


After alluding to the “holy zeal” of ministers against dissenters, and of 
the lower House of Convocation, who “from time to time burnt impious 
books, that is, books against themselves,” he says: “When they learn that, in 
France, young fellows noted only for debauchery and raised to the prelacy 
by female intrigue, openly pursue their amours, compose love-songs, give 
every day elaborate delicate suppers, then go to implore the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, boldly calling themselves the successors of the Apostles — 
they thank God they are Protestants. But they are abominable heretics, to be 
burnt by all the devils, as Master Francois Rabelais says; and that is why I 
do not meddle with their affairs.” 

The Presbyterians fare little better, for Voltaire relates that, when King 
Charles surrendered to the Scots, they made that unfortunate monarch 
undergo four sermons a day. To them it is owing that only genteel people 
play cards on Sunday: “the rest of the nation go either to church, to the 
tavern, or to see their mistresses.” 

His admiration for English philosophy was startling to the French mind. 
Locke’s Essay became his philosophical gospel. “For thirty years,” he 
writes in 1768, “I have been persecuted by a crowd of fanatics because I 
said that Locke is the Hercules of Metaphysics, who has fixed the 
boundaries of the human mind.” 


AT CIREY 


A common admiration for Locke and Newton cemented his attachment to 
the Marquise du Chatelet, a lady distinguished from others of her age by her 
love of the sciences. With her Voltaire lived for over fifteen years at the 
Chateau of Cirey, in Campagne, “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife,” and, as Voltaire phrased it, “nine miles from a lemon.” Voltaire was 
at the outset forty and Madame twenty-seven, neither handsome nor well- 
formed, yet pleasing. She united learning with a zest for pleasure, and with 
the handsome fortune which Voltaire brought to the establishment was 
enabled to satisfy both tastes. Life at Cirey was varied by jaunts to Paris, 
Brussels and Sceaux, at which last place he wrote Zadig, one of his lightest 
and most characteristic burlesque stories. 

Madame du Chatelet has been much laughed at; but in the days when 
ladies take prizes in mathematics, that should be a thing of the past. Hard 
intellectual labor rather than the pursuit of pleasure characterised life at 
Cirey, or rather its inmates found their pleasure in their work. Madame 
would be translating Newton or studying Leibnitz. Her mathematical tutor 
worked at physical science in a gallery which had been built expressly for 
him. Voltaire would be aiding each in turn, or, ever faithful to his first love 
the drama, occupied with the writing or production of a tragedy or comedy 
for the theatre also attached to the premises. His production was as ever 
incessant. At the time of his first settlement there, Pope’s Essay on Man had 
been published. It suggested a Discourse on Man, in which he sought not to 
justify the ways of God to man, but to make man contented with his lot, not 
vainly inquiring into the why and wherefore of things. With Madame he 
wrote Elements of the Newtonian Philosophy, a work highly praised by 
Lord Brougham, who says: “The power of explaining an abstract subject in 
easy and accurate language, language not in any way beneath the dignity of 
science, though quite suited to the comprehension of uninformed persons, is 
unquestionably shown in a manner which only makes it a matter of regret 
that the singularly gifted author did not carry his torch into all the recesses 
of natural philosophy.” The French Government, despite the influence of 
aristocratic friends, refused to print a work opposed to the system of 
Descartes, and the volume had to be printed in Holland. For Madame, who 
despised the “old almanack” histories then current, in place of which 


Voltaire aimed at producing something more profitable to the readers, he 
wrote his Essay on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, in which for the first 
time in modern literature he applied philosophy to the teaching of history. 
He dissipated the dull dreams and deceits of the monks, and fixed attention 
on the real condition of things. With Voltaire, the commonest invention 
which improves the human lot is of more importance than battles and 
sieges. He gives importance to the physical and intellectual improvement of 
man. Brougham remarks that Voltaire’s Philosophy of History was written 
as a prelude to the Essay on the Spirit of Nations, but the whole work 
deserves that title. Buckle classes him with Bolingbroke and Montesquieu, 
the fathers of modern history, and all sceptics; and even now, says Lecky, 
no historian can read him without profit. Other contributions to history were 
the History of Charles XII., a masterpiece of vivid and vigorous narrative, 
and The Age of Louis XIV. It was here he wrote his too famous Pucelle, 
which he afterwards described as “piggery,” as well as some of the most 
famous of his plays, including. Ilzire, Zuline, L’Enfant Prodigue, Mahomet 
and Meérope, the best of his tragedies. With that impish spirit in which he 
ever delighted, he induced the Pope to accept the dedication of his play of 
Mahomet, and then laughed at his infallible Holiness for being unable to see 
that the shafts supposed to be directed at the impostor of Arabia were really 
aimed at fanaticism in another quarter. 

To his first and last love, the French theatre, Voltaire contributed nearly 
sixty pieces, the majority of which are tragedies. Zaire and Mérope suffice 
to show the excellence he obtained in the classic drama. The first-named 
was written in three weeks, a wonderful tour de force. Olympic — written 
in old age — occupied but six days, though in this we must agree with the 
friend who told the author that he should not have rested on the seventh day. 
Voltaire’s plays indeed contain occasional fine passages, but they have not 
the rich delineation of character necessary for works of the first rank. It has 
been well remarked that in his dramas, as in history, he sought to portray 
not so much individuals as epochs. In Mahomet his subject is a great 
fanaticism; in Alzire, the conquest of America; in Brutus, the formation of 
the Roman power; in the Death of Cesar, the rise of the empire or the ruin 
of that power. It is noteworthy that, despite his excess of comic talent, 
Voltaire preferred to devote his mind to tragedy rather than to comedy, in 
which one might have fancied he would have excelled. In truth, his desire to 
support the dignity of the stage stood in the way of his shining in comedy. 


Voltaire also at this period wrote a Life of Moliére, in which he mingled 
criticism with biography. 

Madame de Grafigny, who visited at Cirey, says he was so greedy of his 
time, so intent upon his work, that it was sometimes necessary to tear him 
from his desk for supper. “But when at table, he always has something to 
tell, very facetious, very odd, very droll, which would often not sound well 
except in his mouth, and which shows him still as he has painted himself for 
us — 

Toujours un pied dans le cercueil, 

De Il’autre faisant des gambades.” (1) 

1. Ever one foot in the grave, 

And gambolling with the other. 

“To be seated beside him at supper, how delightful!” she adds. Voltaire at 
Cirey was out of harm’s way, and could and did devote himself to his 
natural bent in literary work. Madame du Chatelet was sometimes “gey ill 
to live with.” but she preserved him from many annoyances and helped him 
somewhat at Court. Thanks to the Duc de Richelieu, his patron and debtor, 
he was appointed historiographer-royal in 1745, with a salary of two 
thousand livres attached, and in the following year was elected one of the 
Forty of the French Academy. 

His life with Madame du Chatelet had shown him the possibility of 
woman being man’s intellectual companion. With what scorn does he make 
a lady, who claims equal rights in the matter of divorce with her husband, 
Say: 

“My husband replies that he is my head and my superior, that he is taller 
than me by more than an inch, that he is hairy as a bear, and that, 
consequently, I owe him everything and that he owes me nothing.” This was 
long before woman’s rights were thought of. 

Voltaire and Frederick the Great. 

While still at Cirey, Voltaire received many a flattering invitation from 
the Prince Royal of Prussia. Their correspondence, in the words of Carlyle, 
“sparkles notably with epistolary grace and vivacity,” though now mainly 
interesting as an illustration of two memorable characters and of their 
century. Voltaire helped him with his Anti-Machiavelli, remarking 
afterwards that had Machiavelli had a prince for a pupil, the very first thing 
he would have advised him to do would have been so to write. Frederick 
was bent on having the personal acquaintance and attendance of the 


renowned poet and philosopher. Much incense and mutual admiration 
passed, and at length, when he ascended the throne, Voltaire paid him 
several visits. On one occasion it was a diplomatic one, to cement a union 
between France and Prussia. Macaulay sneers at this “childish craving for 
political distinction,” and Frederick remarks that he brought no credentials 
with him. The correspondence and mutual admiration continued. Carlyle 
characteristically says: “Admiration sincere on both sides, most so on the 
Prince’s, and extravagantly expressed on both sides, most so on Voltaire’s.” 
In one of his letters, Frederick says “there can be in nature but one God and 
one Voltaire.” If Voltaire was more extravagant than this, at least the paint 
was laid on more delicately. Frederick’s flattery, indeed, was not very 
carefully done. Thus, in writing to Voltaire he says: “You are like the white 
elephant for which the King of Persia and the Great Mogul make war; and 
the possession of which forms one of their titles. If you come here you will 
see at the head of mine, ‘Frederick by the Grace of God, King of Prussia, 
Elector of Brandenburg, Possessor of Voltaire, &c., &c.’” But the Marquise 
du Chatelet considered that no King should displace a lady. She loved him; 
“jamais pour deux” she says; and perhaps, at the bottom of her heart, 
regretted the reputation which must have been ever a rival. At her death, 
Frederick renewed his invitation, expressing himself as now “one of your 
oldest friends,” and Voltaire, cut loose from his moorings, submitted to be 
tempted to the atmosphere of a court which he had before found little suited 
to a lover of truth, justice, and liberty. 

The first of these visits, in September 1740, is thus satirically described 
by Voltaire: “I was conducted into his majesty’s apartment, in which I found 
nothing but four bare walls. By the light of a wax candle I perceived a small 
truckle bed, two feet and a half wide, in a closet, upon which lay a little 
man, wrapped up in a morning gown of blue cloth. It was his majesty, who 
lay sweating and shaking, beneath a beggarly coverlet, in a violent ague fit. 
I made my bow, and began my acquaintance by feeling his pulse, as if I had 
been his first physician. The fit left him, and he rose, dressed himself, and 
sat down to table with Algarotti, Keizerling, Maupertuis, the ambassador to 
the states-general, and myself; where, at supper, we treated most profoundly 
on the immortality of the soul, natural liberty, and the Androgynes of Plato.” 
Frederick says, in a letter to Jordan, dated September 24th: “I have at length 
seen Voltaire, whom I was so anxious to become acquainted with; but, alas! 
I saw him when I was under the influence of my fever, and when my mind 


and my body were equally languid. Now, with persons like him, one must 
not be ill; on the contrary, one must be very well, and even, if possible, in 
better health than usual. He has the eloquence of Cicero, the mildness of 
Pliny, and the wisdom of Agrippa: he unites, in a word, all that is desirable 
of the virtues and talents of three of the greatest men of antiquity. His 
intellect is always at work; and every drop of ink that falls from his pen, is 
transformed at once into wit. He declaimed to us Mahomet, an admirable 
tragedy he has composed, which transported us with delight: for myself, I 
could only admire in silence.” 

The intercourse and disruption of the friendship between Voltaire and 
Frederick— “the two original men of their century,” as Carlyle calls them 
— has been inimitably told by that great writer whose temperament and 
training enabled him to do so much justice to the one and so little to the 
other. Voltaire must be excused for wishing to lead the King in the path of 
reason and enlightened toleration to peace. But the Court of Potsdam was in 
truth no place for him, and the Frenchmen not unnaturally regarded him as a 
deserter. Macaulay says: “We have no hesitation in saying that the poorest 
author of that time in London, sleeping in a hulk, dining in a cellar with a 
cravat of paper and a skewer for a shirt-pin, was a happier man than any of 
the literary inmates of Frederick’s Court.” Voltaire’s position was sure to 
excite jealousy, and his scathing wit was bound to get him in trouble. He 
could touch up the King’s French verses for a consideration, but could not 
be kept from laughing at his poetry. “I have here a bundle of the King’s 
dirty linen to bleach,” he said once, pointing to the MSS. sent to him for 
correction; and the bearers of course conveyed the sarcasm to his Majesty. 
On the other side Voltaire heard from Julien Offray de la Mettrie, author of 
Mana Machine, whom Voltaire called the most frank atheist in Europe, that 
the King had said: “TI still want Voltaire for another year — one sucks the 
orange before throwing away the skin.” That orange-skin stuck in Voltaire’s 
throat, and when atheist La Mettrie died 11th November, 

1751, from eating a pie supposed to be of pheasant but in reality of eagle 
and pork, Voltaire observes: “I should have liked to put to La Mettrie, in the 
article of death, fresh inquiries about the orange-skin. That fine soul, on the 
point of quitting the world, would not have dared to-lie. There is much 
reason to suppose that he spoke the truth.” Voltaire could neither submit to 
the domination of the Court coterie nor to that of their master. He offended 
Frederick, not so much by writing as by publishing his merciless ridicule of 


Maupertuis, the President of the Berlin Academy of Sciences — an 
institution suggested by Voltaire, who had indeed recommended Maupertuis 
as President — in his inimitable Diatribe of Doctor Akakia, Physician to the 
Pope, which Macaulay says, even at this time of day, it is not easy for any 
person who has the least perception of the ridiculous to read without 
laughing till he cries. But a public insult to the President of his Academy 
was an insult to the King, and the work was publicly burnt and Voltaire 
placed under arrest. But the matter blew over, though Voltaire sent back his 
cross and key of office, which the King returned. Voltaire wisely tried to rid 
himself of the intolerable constraint, and made ill-health the pretext of 
flight, going first to Plombiéres to take the waters. But he could not resist 
sending another shot at poor Maupertuis; and the King, perhaps considering 
he had forfeited claim to consideration, resolved to punish him. At 
Frankfort, nominally a free city but really dominated by a Prussian resident, 
he was arrested, together with his niece Madame Denis, and detained in an 
inn, even after he had given up his gold key as chamberlain, his cross and 
ribbon of the Order of Merit, and his copy of a privately printed volume of 
the royal rhymester’s poetry, for which he was ordered to be arrested. The 
volume was evidently the most important article in such mischievous hands, 
especially as it was said to contain satires on reigning potentates. Voltaire 
had left it at Leipsic, and had to wait, guarded by soldiers, till it arrived, and 
also till the King’s permission was accorded him to pass on to France. 
Voltaire relieved his rage by composing what he called Memoirs of the Life 
of M. de Voltaire, in which all the king’s faults and foibles, real and 
imaginary, as well as his literary pretensions, were unsparingly ridiculed. 
Frederick forgave Voltaire for having been ill-used by him, and some time 
after took the first step in reconciliation by sending him back the volume of 
poems. An amicable correspondence was renewed, though probably each 
felt they were better at a distance. Voltaire, even while he kept in his desk 
this libellous Life which perhaps he never, intended to publish, was 
generous and far-sighted enough to seek to make peace between Prussia and 
France at a time when Frederick was at the lowest ebb of his fortunes; while 
Frederick was great enough to permit the free circulation of the libel in 
Berlin. Morley says: “To have really contributed in the humblest degree, for 
instance, to a peace between Prussia and her enemies, in 1759, would have 
been an immeasurably greater performance for mankind than any given 
book which Voltaire could have written. And, what is still better worth 


observing, Voltaire’s books would not have been the powers they were but 
for this constant desire in him to come into the closest contact with the 
practical affairs of the world.” “What sovereign in Europe do you fear the 
most?” was once asked of Frederick, who frankly replied “Le roi Voltaire,” 
for here he knew was a potentate whose kingdom had no bounds, and who 
would transmit his influence to posterity. Frederick lived to pronounce a 
panegyric upon him before the Berlin Academy, in the year of his death. 
“The renown of Voltaire,” he predicted, “will grow from age to age, 
transmitting his name to immortality.” 


“CANDIDE” 


After this disastrous termination of court life Voltaire determined to try 
complete independence. Permission to establish himself in France being 
refused, he purchased an estate near Geneva. His residence here brought 
him into correspondence, at first amicable, with the most famous of her 
citizens, Jean Jacques Rousseau. There was a natural incompatibility of 
temper which speedily led to a quarrel. Both were sensitive, and Rousseau 
could not bear even kindly-meant banter. On Rousseau’s Social Contract 
Voltaire said it so convinced him of the beauty of man in a state of nature 
that, after reading it, he ran round me room on all fours. His reply to 
Rousseau’s rebuke for his pessimist poem on the earthquake of Lisbon was 
the immortal Candide, and Rousseau’s revenge was to say, slightingly, that 
he had not read it. When Rousseau thought fit to include Voltaire in the 
imaginary machinations against him, with which he absurdly changed 
Hume, Voltaire wrote to D’Alembert: “I have nothing to reproach myself 
with, save having thought and spoken too well of him.” 

Voltaire at first seems to have been captivated by the doctrine of Pope’s 
Essay on Man. He, however, afterwards wrote: “Those who exclaim that all 
is well are charlatans. Shaftesbury, who first made the fable fashionable, 
was a very unhappy man. I have seen Bolingbroke a prey to vexation and 
rage, and Pope, whom he induced to put this sorry jest into verse, was as 
much to be pitied as any man I have ever known, misshapen in body, 
dissatisfied in mind, always ill, always a burden to himself, and harassed by 
a hundred enemies to his very last moment. Give me, at least, the names of 
some happy men who will tell me ‘All is well.’” His optimism got injured 
during his journey through life, and was completely shattered by the 
earthquake at Lisbon in 1755. On this subject he produced a grave poem, 
notable for its confession of the difficult reconciling the evil of the world 
with the Beneficence of God? The same subject was dealt with in grotesque 
fashion in Candide, one of the wisest as well as one of the wittiest of works. 
A philosophy was never more triumphantly reasoned and ridiculed out of 
court than is optimism in Candide. Incident crowds on incident, argument 
jostles satire, illustration succeeds raillery, all to show the miseries of 
existence disprove this being the best of all possible worlds. At one moment 
we are forced to tears at contemplating the atrocities of inhumanity; the next 


we are forced to laugh at its absurdities. Prudes may be shocked at some 
incidents. Voltaire said he was not born to sing the praises of saints. He was 
himself no saint, but rather one of those sinners who had done the world 
more good than all its saints. But the influence of the work is profoundly 
good. It is purely humanitarian, War, persecution for religion, slavery, 
torture, and all forms of cruelty are made hateful by a recital of their facts; 
and all this is done in so charming, even flippant a manner, that we are 
laughing all the while we are most profoundly moved. Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann both enjoyed life, while Voltaire was an invalid most of his days; 
but they never threw into their pessimism the gaiety of Candide. And his 
peculiarity is, that he makes all man’s lower instincts ridiculous as well as 
detestable. 

This character appears in all his work, but, as a fantastic tale, Candide 
stands alone. It brings out Voltaire’s most characteristic qualities: his keen 
eye for whimsicalities and weaknesses; his abhorrence of cruelty and 
iniquity in high places; his contempt for shams and absence of all 
veneration for the majesty of nonsensical custom. For mordant satire it is 
surpassed by Gulliver’s Travels. But it is briefer; the touch is lighter, and 
instinct not with morose misanthropy, but hearty philanthropy. The 
characters are gross caricatures. Was there ever so preposterous an absurdity 
as Dr. Pangloss? And the incidents are improbable. Was ever so luckless a 
hero as Candide? What a succession of misfortunes! Candide travels the 
world in search of his lost beloved Cunégonde, meeting war, the 
Inquisition, torture, shipwreck, piracy, and slavery, with all their attendant 
horrors. Even the earthquake of Lisbon is brought in; yet with whimsical 
pertinacity, Pangloss clings to his flimsy philosophy. 

When he re-meets Candide, who had left his tutor as dead, he thus relates 
his adventures: “But,” my dear Pangloss, “how happens it that I see you 
again?” said Candide. “It is true,” answered Pangloss, “you saw me hanged; 
I ought properly to have been burnt; but, you remember, it rained in torrents 
when they were going to roast me. The storm was so violent they despaired 
of kindling the fire; so I was hanged, because they could do no better. A 
surgeon bought my body, carried it home, and dissected me. He made first a 
crucial incision from the navel to the neck. One could not have been more 
badly hanged than I. The executioner of the Holy Inquisition was a sub- 
deacon, and truly burnt people capitally, but, as for hanging, he was a 
novice; the cord was wet, and not slipping properly, the noose did not join 


— in short, I still continued to breathe. The crucial incision made me shriek 
so that my surgeon fell back, and, imagining it was the devil he was 
dissecting, ran away in mortal fear, tumbling downstairs in his fright. His 
wife, hearing the noise, flew from the next room, and saw me stretched 
upon the table with my crucial incision. Still more terrified than her 
husband, she ran down also, and fell upon him. When they had a little 
recovered themselves, I heard her say to the surgeon, ‘My dear, how could 
you think of dissecting a heretic? Don’t you know that the devil is always in 
them? I’ll run directly to a priest, to come and exorcise the evil spirit.’ I 
trembled from head to foot at hearing her talk in this manner, and exerted 
what little strength I had left to cry out, ‘Have pity on me!’ At length, the 
Portuguese barber took courage, sewed up my wound, and his wife even 
nursed me. I was upon my legs in about a fortnight. The barber got me a 
place as lacquey to a Knight of Malta, who was going to Venice; but finding 
my master had no money to pay me my wages, I entered into the service of 
a Venetian merchant, and went with him to Constantinople. One day I took 
the fancy to enter a mosque, where I saw no one but an old Iman and a very 
pretty young female devotee, who was saying her prayers. Her neck was 
quite bare, and in her bosom she had a fine nosegay of tulips, roses, 
anemones, ranunculuses, hyacinths, and auriculas. She let fall her bouquet. I 
ran to take it up, and presented it to her with a bow. I was so long in 
replacing it, that the Iman began to be angry, and, perceiving I was a 
Christian, he cried out for help. They took me before the Cadi, who ordered 
me to receive one hundred bastinadoes, and sent me to the galleys. We were 
continually whipt, and received twenty lashes a day, when the concatenation 
of sublunary events brought you on board our galley to ransom us from 
Slavery.” 

“Well, my dear Pangloss,” said Candide to him, “now you have been 
hanged, dissected, whipped, and tugging at the oar, do you continue to think 
that everything in this world happens for the best?” “I have always abided 
by my first opinion,” replied Pangloss; “for, after all, I am a philosopher; it 
would not become me to retract. Leibnitz could not be wrong, and ‘pre- 
established harmony’ is, besides, the finest thing in the world, as well as a 
‘plenum’ and the ‘materia subtilis’.” 

When Cunégonde is at last found, she is no longer beautiful — but 
sunburnt, blear-eyed, haggard, withered, and scrofulous. Though ready to 
fulfil his promise, her brother, a baron whom Candide has rescued from 


slavery, declares that sister of his shall never marry a person of less rank 
than a baron. The book is a mass of seeming extravagance, with a deep vein 
of gold beneath. All flows so smoothly, the reader fancies such fantastic 
nonsense could not only be easily written, but easily improved. Yet when he 
notices how every sally and absurdity adds to the effect, how every lightest 
touch tells, he sees that only the most consummate wit and genius could 
thus deftly dissect a philosophy of the universe for the amusement of the 
multitude. 

Voltaire tried to save England from the judicial murder of Admiral Byng, 
who was Sacrificed to national pride and political faction in 1757, yet how 
lightly he touches the history in a sentence: “Dans ce pays ci il est bon de 
tuer de temps en temps un amiral pour encourager les autres.” The pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war had no charms for Voltaire. He 
shows it in its true colors as multitudinous murder and rapine. Religious 
intolerance and hypocrisy, court domination and intrigue, the evils attendant 
on idlers, soldiers and priests, are all sketched in lightest outline, and the 
reader of this fantastic story finds he has traversed the history of last 
century, seen it at its worst, and seen, too, the forces that tended to make it 
better, and is ready to exclaim: Would we had another Voltaire now! 

The philosophy of Candide is that of Secularism. The world as we find it 
abounds in misery and suffering. If any being is responsible for it, his 
benevolence can only be vindicated by limiting his power, or his power 
credited by limiting his goodness. Our part is simply to make the best of 
things and improve this world here and now. “Work, then, without 
disputing; it is the only way to render life supportable.” 

Carlyle did much to impair the influence of Voltaire in England. Yet 
what is Carlyle’s essential doctrine but “Do the work nearest hand,” and 
what is this but a translation of the conclusion of Candide: “Il faut cultiver 
notre jardin”? 

Those who forget how far more true it is that man is an irrational animal 
than that he is a rational one, may wonder how Voltaire, having in Candide 
sapped the foundations of belief in an all-good God by a portrayal of the 
evils afflicting mankind, could yet remain a Theist. The truth seems to be 
that Voltaire had neither taste nor talents for metaphysics. In the Ignorant 
Philosopher Voltaire seeks to answer Spinoza, without fully understanding 
his monistic position. He appears to have remained a dualist or modern 
Manichean — an opinion which James Mill considered was the only 


Theistic view consistent with the facts. Writing to D’Alembert on the 15th 
of August, 1767, Voltaire says: “Give my compliments to the Devil, for it is 
he who governs the world.” It is curious that on the day he was writing 
these lines, one Napoleon Bonaparte had just entered upon the world. 

Voltaire appears to have been satisfied with the design argument as 
proving a deity, though he considered speculation as to the nature of deity 
useless. He showed the Positivist spirit in his rejection of metaphysical 
subtleties. “When,” he writes, “we have well disputed over spirit and 
matter, we end ever by no advance. No philosopher has been able to raise 
by his own efforts the veil which nature has spread over the first principles 
of things.” Again: “I do not know the quo modo, true. I prefer to stop short 
rather than to lose myself.” Also: “Philosophy consists in stopping where 
physics fail us. I observe the effects of nature, but I confess I know no more 
than you do about first principles.” But a deist he ever remained. 

Baron de Gleichen, who visited him in 1757, relates that a young author, 
at his wits’ end for the means of living, knocked one day at the poet’s door, 
and to recommend himself said: “I am an apprentice atheist at your 
service.” Voltaire replied: “I have the honor to be a master deist; but though 
our trades are opposed, I will give you some supper to-night and some work 
to-morrow. I wish to avail myself of your arms and not of your head.” 

He thought both atheism and fanaticism inimical to society; but, said he, 
“the atheist, in his error, preserves reason, which cuts his claws, while those 
of the fanatic are sharpened in the incessant madness which afflicts him.” 

Voltaire seems to have been at bottom agnostic holding on to the narrow 
ledge of theism and afraid to drop. 

He says: “For myself, I am sure of nothing. I believe that there is an 
intelligence, a creative power, a God. I express an opinion to-day; I doubt of 
it to-morrow; the day after I repudiate it. All honest philosophers have 
confessed to me, when they were warmed with wine, that the great Being 
has not given to them one particle more evidence than to me.” He believed 
in the immortality of the soul, yet expresses himself dubiously, saying to 
Madame du Deffand that he knew a man who believed that when a bee died 
it ceased to hum. That man was himself. 

On the appearance, however, in 1770 of the Baron d’Holbach’s System of 
Nature — in which he was very considerably helped by Diderot — Voltaire 
took alarm at its openly pronounced atheism. “The book,” he wrote, 


“has made all the philosophers execrable in the eyes of the King and his 
court. Through this fatal work philosophy is lost for ever in the eyes of all 
magistrates and fathers of families.” He accordingly took in hand to combat 
its atheism, which he does in the article Dieu in the Philosophical 
Dictionary, and in his History of Jenni (Johnny), a lad supposed to be led on 
a course of vice by atheism and reclaimed to virtue by the design argument. 
Voltaire’s real attitude seems fairly expressed in his celebrated mot: “S’il 
n’y avait pas un dieu, il fraudrait |’inventer’— “If there was not a God it 
would be necessary to invent one,” which, Morin remarks, was exactly what 
had been done. Morley says: “It was not the truth of the theistic belief in 
itself that Voltaire prized, but its supposed utility as an assistant to the 
police.” 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Voltaire was a great stimulator of the French Encyclopedia, a work 
designed to convey to the many the information of the few. Here again the 
inspiration was English. It was the success of the Cyclopcedia of Arts and 
Sciences, edited by the Freethinker Ephraim Chambers, in 1728, which 
suggested the yet more famous work carried out by Diderot and 
D’ Alembert, with the assistance of such men as Helvetius, Buffon, Turgot, 
and Condorcet. Voltaire took an ardent interest in the work, and contributed 
many important articles. The leading contributors were all Freethinkers, but 
they were under the necessity of advancing their ideas in a tentative way on 
account of the vigilant censorship. Voltaire not only wrote for the 
Encyclopedia, but gave valuable hints and suggestions to Diderot and 
D’Alembert, as well as much sound advice. He cautioned them, for 
instance, against patriotic bias. “Why,” he asks D’Alembert, “do you say 
that the sciences are more indebted to France than to any other nation? Is it 
to the French that we are indebted for the quadrant, the fire-engine, the 
theory of light, inoculation, the seed-sower? Parbleu! you are jesting! We 
have invented only the wheelbarrow.” 

Voltaire wrote the section on History. The first page contained a 
Voltairean definition of sacred history which even an ignorant censor could 
hardly be expected to pass. “Sacred History is a series of operations, divine 
and miraculous, by which it pleased God formerly to conduct the Jewish 
nation, and to-day to exercise our faith.” The iron hand beneath the velvet 
glove was too evident for this to pass the censorship. Vexatious delay and 
the enforced excision of important articles attended the progress of the 
work. 

It was the attempted suppression of |’Encyclopcedie which showed 
Voltaire that the time had come for battle. 

In 1757 a new edict was issued, threatening with death any one who 
wrote, printed, or sold any work attacking religion or the royal authority. 
The same edict assigned the penalty of the galleys to whoever published 
writings without legal permit. Within six months advocate Barbier recorded 
in his diary some terrible sentences. La Marteliére, verse-writer, for printing 
clandestinely Voltaire’s Pucelle and other “such” works, received nine years 
in the galleys; eight printers and binders employed in the same printing 


office, the pillory and three years’ banishment. Up to the period of the 
Revolution nothing could be legally printed in France, and no book could 
be imported, without Government authorisation. Mr. Lecky says, in his 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century: “During the whole of the 
reign of Lewis XV. there was scarcely a work of importance which was not 
burnt or suppressed, while the greater number of the writers who were at 
this time the special, almost the only, glory of France were imprisoned, 
banished, or fined.” Voltaire determined to render the bigots odious and 
contemptible, and henceforth waged incessant war, continued to the day of 
his death. In satire on one of the bigots he issued his Narrative of the 
Sickness, Confession, Death and Reappearance of the Jesuit Berthier, as 
rich a burlesque as that which Swift had written predicting and describing 
the death of the astrologer Partridge, in accordance with the prediction. 
Every sentence is a hit. A priest of a rival order is hastily summoned to 
confess the dying Jesuit, who is condemned to penance in purgatory for 
333,333 years, 3 months, 3 weeks, and 3 days, and then will only be let out 
if some brother Jesuit be found humble and good enough to be willing to 
apply all his merits to Father Berthier. Even putting his enemy in purgatory, 
he only condemned the Jesuit every morning to mix the chocolate of a 
Jansenist, read aloud at dinner a Provincial Letter, and employ the rest of 
the day in mending the chemises of the nuns of Port Royal. 

From Ferney he poured forth a wasp-swarm of such writings under all 
sorts of pen-names, and dated from London, Amsterdam, Berne, or Geneva. 
He had sufficient stimulus in the bigotry, intolerance, and atrocious 
iniquities perpetrated in the name of religion. 

Voltaire, moreover, determined himself to uphold the work of the 
Encyclopedia in more popular form. He put forward first his Questions 
upon the Encyclopedia, in which he deals with some important articles of 
that work, with others of his own. This was the foundation of the most 
important of all his works, the Philosophical Dictionary, which he is said to 
have projected in the days when he was with Frederick at Berlin. In this 
work he showed how a dictionary could be made the most amusing reading 
in the world. Under an alphabetical arrangement, he brought together a vast 
variety of sparkling essays on all sorts of subjects connected with literature, 
science, politics and religion. Some of his headings were mere stalking- 
horses, under cover of which he shot at the enemy. Some are concerned 
with matters now out of date; but, on the whole, the work presents a vivid 


picture of his versatile genius. An abridged edition, containing articles of 
abiding interest, would be a service to Free-thought at the present day. 

Here is a slight specimen of his style taken from the article on 
Fanaticism: “Some one spreads a rumor in the world that there is a giant in 
existence 70 feet high. Very soon all the doctors discuss the questions what 
color his hair must be, what is the size of his thumb, what the dimensions of 
his nails; there is outcry, caballing, fighting; those who maintain that the 
giant’s little finger is only an inch and a half in diameter, bring those to the 
stake who affirm that the little finger is a foot thick. ‘But, gentlemen, does 
your giant exist?’ says a bystander, modestly. 

“*What a horrible doubt!’ cry all the disputants; ‘what blasphemy! what 
absurdity!’ Then they all make a little truce to stone the bystander, and, 
after having assassinated him in due form, in a manner the most edifying, 
they fight among themselves, as before, on the subject of the little finger 
and the nails.” 

“TL, Infame.” 

Voltaire had other provocations to his attack on the bigots, and as he 
greatly concerned himself with these, they must be briefly mentioned. In 
1761 a tragedy of mingled judicial bigotry, ignorance, and cruelty was 
enacted in Languedoc. On October 13th of that year, Marc Antoine, the son 
of Jean Calas, a respectable Protestant merchant in Toulouse, a young man 
of dissolute habits, who had lived the life of a scapegrace, hanged himself 
in his father’s shop while the family were upstairs. The priestly party got 
hold of the case and turned it into a religious crime. The Huguenot parents 
were charged with murdering their son to prevent his turing Catholic. 
Solemn services were held for the repose of the soul of Marc Antoine, and 
his body was borne to the grave with more than royal pomp, as that of a 
martyr to the holy cause of religion. In the church of the White Penitents a 
hired skeleton was exhibited, holding in one hand a branch of palm, 
emblem of martyrdom, and in the other an inscription, in large letters, 
“abjuration of heresy.’”? The populace, who were accustomed yearly to 
celebrate with rejoicing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572, were 
excited against the family. The father, who for sixty years had lived without 
reproach, was arrested, with his wife and children. The court before whom 
the case was brought, at first was disposed to put the whole family to the 
torture, never doubting that the murder would be confessed by one or other 
of them. But they ended by only condemning the father to be tortured, in 


order to extract a confession of guilt before being broken on the wheel, after 
which his body was to be bummed and the ashes scattered to the winds. He 
was submitted first to the question ordinaire. In sight of the rack he was 
asked to reveal his crime. His answer was that no crime had been 
committed. He was stretched on the rack until every limb was dislocated 
and the body drawn out several inches beyond. He was then subjected to the 
question extraordinaire. This consisted in pouring water into his mouth 
from a horn, while his nose was pinched, till his body was swollen to twice 
its size, and the sufferer endured the anguish of a hundred drownings. He 
submitted without flinching to all the excruciating agony. Finally, he was 
placed upon a tumbril and carried through the howling mob to the place of 
execution. “I am innocent.” he muttered from time to time. At the scaffold 
he was exhorted to confess by a priest: “What!” said he, “you, too, believe a 
father can kill his own son!” They bound him to a wooden cross, and the 
executioner, with an iron bar, broke each of his limbs in two places, striking 
eleven blows in all, and then left him for two hours to die. The executioner 
mercifully strangled him at last, before burning the body at the stake. To the 
last he persisted in his innocence: he had no confession to make. By his 
unutterable agony he saved the lives of his wife and family. Two daughters 
were thrown into a convent, and the property was confiscated. The widow 
and son escaped, and were provided for by Voltaire. 

He spared no time, trouble, or money to arrive at the truth, and that once 
reached, he was as assiduous in his search for justice. He went to work with 
an energy and thoroughness all his own. He interested the Pompadour 
herself in the case. By his own efforts he forced justice to be heard. “The 
worst of the worthy sort of people,” he said, “is that they are such cowards. 
A man groans over his wrong, shuts his lips, takes his supper, and forgets.” 
Voltaire was not of that fibre. Wrong went as a knife to his heart. He 
suffered with the victim, and might have justly used the words of Shelley, 
who compared himself unto “a nerve, o’er which do creep the else unfelt 
oppressions of the world.” Voltaire had to fire others with his own fervor. 
He issued pamphlet after pamphlet in which the shameful story was told 
with pathetic simplicity. He employed the best lawyers he could find to 
vindicate the memory of the murdered man. For three years he left no stone 
unturned, until all that was possible was done to right the foul wrong of 
those in authority. During this time no smile escaped him of which he did 
not reproach himself as a crime. Carlyle speaks of this as “Voltaire’s noblest 


outburst, into mere transcendant blaze of pity, virtuous wrath, and 
determination to bring rescue and help against the whole world.” 

He had his pamphlets on the Calas case, seven in number, translated and 
published in England and Germany, where they produced a profound effect. 
A subscription for the Calas family was headed by the young Queen of 
George III. When at length judgment was given, reversing the sentence, he 
wrote to Damilaville: “My dear brother, there is, then, justice upon the 
earth! There is, then, such a thing as humanity! Men are not all wicked 
rascals, as they say! It is the day of your triumph, my dear brother; you have 
served the family better than anyone.” 

It was while the Calas case was pending that Voltaire composed his 
noble Treatise on Toleration, a work which, besides its great effect in 
Europe, caused Catherine II. to promise, if not to grant, universal religious 
toleration throughout the vast empire she governed. 

This Calas case was scarce ended when another, almost as bad an 
exhibition of intolerance, occurred. Sirven, a respectable Protestant land 
surveyor, had a Catholic housekeeper, who, with the assent of the Bishop of 
Castres, spirited away his daughter for the good of her soul, and placed her 
in a convent, with a view to her conversion. She returned to her parents in a 
state of insanity, her body covered with the marks of the whip. She never 
recovered from the cruelties she had endured at the convent. One day, when 
her father was absent on his professional duties, she threw herself into a 
well, at the bottom of which she was found drowned. It was obvious to the 
authorities that the parents had murdered their child because she wished to 
become a Roman Catholic. They most wisely did not appear, and were 
sentenced to be hanged when they could be caught. In their flight the 
married daughter gave premature birth to a child, and Madame Sirven died 
in despair. 

It took Voltaire eight years to get this abominable sentence reversed, and 
to turn wrong into right. He was now between seventy and eighty years of 
age, yet he threw himself into the cause of the Sirvens with the zeal and 
energy which has vindicated Calas; appealing to Paris and Europe, issuing 
pamphlets, feeing lawyers, and raising a handsome subscription for the 
family. 

Another case was that of the Chevalier de la Barre. In 1766 a crucifix 
was injured — perhaps wantonly, perhaps by accident. The Bishop of 
Amiens called for vengeance. Two young officers were accused; one 


escaped, and obtained by Voltaire’s request a commission in the Prussian 
service. The other, La Barre, was tortured to confess, and then condemned 
to have his tongue cut out, his hand cut off, and to be burned alive. Voltaire, 
seventy years old, devoted himself with untiring energy to save him. Failing 
in that, he wrote one of his little pamphlets, a simple, graphic Narrative of 
the Death of Chevalier de la Barre, which stirred every humane heart in 
France. For twelve years this infidel vindicated the memory of the murdered 
man and exposed his oppressors. One of the authorities concerned in this 
judicial atrocity threatened Voltaire with vengeance for holding them up to 
the execration of Europe. Voltaire replied by a Chinese anecdote. “I forbid 
you,” said a tyrannical emperor to the historiographer, “to speak a word 
more of me.” The mandarin began to write. “What are you doing now?” 
asked the emperor. “I am writing down the order that your majesty has just 
given me.” Voltaire had sought to save Admiral Byng. He contended in a 
similar case at home. Count Lally had failed to save India from the English, 
had been taken prisoner, but allowed to go to Paris to clear his name from 
charges made against him. The French people, infuriate at the loss of their 
possession, demanded a victim, and Lally, after a process tainted with every 
kind of illegality, was condemned to death on the vague charge of abuse of 
authority. The murdered man’s son, known in the Revolution as Lally 
Tollendal, was joined by Voltaire in the honorable work of procuring 
revision of the proceedings, and one of the last crowning triumphs of 
Voltaire’s days was the news brought to him on his dying bed that his long 
effort had availed. 

“Ecrasez L’infame.” 

These are samples of what was occuring when Voltaire was exhorting his 
friends to crush the infamous — a phrase which gave rise to much 
misunderstanding, and which priests have even alleged was applied to 
Jesus, their idol. A sufficient disproof, if any were needed, is that Voltaire 
treats “l’infame” as feminine. Si vous pouvez écraser |’infdme, ecrasez-la, 
et aimez-moi.” That oft-repeated phrase was directed at no person. Nor was 
it, as some Protestants have alleged, directed only at Roman Catholicism. 
As Voltaire saw and said, “fanatic Papists and fanatic Calvanism are tarred 
with one brush.” “L’infame” was Christian superstition claiming 
supernatural authority and enforcing its claim, as it has ever sought to do, 
by pains and penalties. He meant by it the whole spirit of exclusiveness, 
intolerance, and bigotry, persecuting and privileged orthodoxy, which he 


saw-as the outcome of the divine faith. Practically, as D. F. Strauss justly 
remarked, “when Voltaire writes to D’Alembert that he wishes to see the 
‘Infame’ reduced in France to the same condition in which she finds herself 
in England, and when Frederick writes to Voltaire that philosophers 
flourished amongst the Greeks and Romans, because their religion had no 
dogmas—’*mais les dogmes de notre infame gdatent tout’ — it is clear we 
must understand by the ‘Infame,’ whose destruction was the watchword of 
the Voltairian circle, the Christian Church, without distinction of 
communions, Catholic or Protestant.” 

The Catholic Joseph de Maistre shrieks: “With a fury without example, 
this insolent blasphemer declared himself the personal enemy of the Savior 
of men, dared from the depths of his nothingness to give him a name of 
ridicule, and that adorable law which the Man-God brought to earth he 
called ‘l’infame.’” This is a judgment worthy of a bigot, who dares not look 
into the reason why his creed is detested. Let us try and understand this 
insolent blasphemer to-day. 

Voltaire looked deep into the heart of the atrocities that wrung his every 
nerve with anguish. They were not new: only the humanity and courage that 
assailed them were new. They were the natural outcome of what had been 
Christian teaching. It was not simply that, as a matter of fact, priests and 
theologians were the opponents of every kind of rational progress, but their 
intolerance was the logical result of their creed. These atrocities could not 
have been perpetrated had not priests and magistrates had behind them a 
credulous and fanatical populace, whose minds were suborned from 
childhood to believing that they had themselves the one and divine faith, 
and that all heretics were enemies of God. He saw that to destroy the 
intolerance he must sap the superstition from which it sprang. He saw that 
the core of the Christian superstition lay in Bibliolatry, and that while 
Christians believed they had an exclusive and infallibly divine revelation, 
they would deem all opposition to their own beliefs a sin, meriting 
punishment. Mr. Morley says, with truth: “If we find ourselves walking 
amid a generation of cruel, unjust, and darkened spirits, we may be assured 
that it is their beliefs on what they deem highest that have made them so. 
There is no counting with certainty on the justice of men who are capable of 
fashioning and worshipping an unjust divinity; nor on their humanity, so 
long as they incorporate inhuman motives in their most sacred dogma; nor 


on their reasonableness, while they rigorously decline to accept reason as a 
test of truth.” 

Voltaire warred on Christian superstition because he keenly felt its evils. 
He saw that intolerance naturally flowed from the exclusive and dogmatic 
claims which alone differentiated it from other faiths. Its inducements to 
right-doing he found to be essentially ignoble, appealing either to brutal fear 
of punishment or base expectation of reward, and in each case alike 
mercenary. He saw that terrorism engendered brutality, that a savage will 
think nothing of slaughtering hundreds to appease his angry God. He saw 
that it had been a fine religion for priests and monks — those caterpillars of 
the commonwealth, living on the fat of the land while pretending to hold the 
keys of heaven, a race of parasites on the people, who toil not neither do 
they spin, and whose direct interest lay in fostering their dupes ignorance 
and credulity. The Christian tree was judged, as its founder said it should 
be, by its fruits. Men do not gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
He saw Christianity as Tacitus described it— “a maleficent superstition.” It 
was a upas tree, to be cut down; and hence he reiterated his terrible Delenda 
est Carthago, “Ecrasez |’ Infame”— “Destroy the monster.” 

He wrote to D’Alembert from Femey: “For forty years I have endured 
the outrages of bigots and scoundrels. I have found there is nothing to gain 
by moderation, and that it is a deception. I must wage war openly and die 
nobly, ‘on a crowd of bigots slaughtered at my feet.’” His war was 
relentless and unremitting. He assailed “l’Infame” with every weapon 
which learning, wit, industry, and indignation could supply. 

Frederick wrote to him from the midst of his own wars: “Your zeal burns 
against the Jesuits and superstitions. You do well to combat error, but do 
you credit that the world will change? The human mind is weak. Three- 
fourths of mankind are formed to be the slaves of the absurdest fanaticism. 
The fear of the devil and hell is fascinating to them, and they detest the sage 
who wishes to enlighten them. I look in vain among them for the image of 
God, of which the theologians assure us they carry the imprint.” Madame 
du Deffand wrote in a similar strain. She assured him that every person of 
sense thought as he did; why then continue? No remonstrance moved him. 
He had enlisted for the war, and might have said with Luther: Hier stehe 
ich; ich kann nicht anders. 

Much nonsense has been written about Voltaire’s employment of ridicule 
against religious beliefs. I am reminded of Bishop South’s remark to a dull 


brother bishop, who reproved him for sprinkling his sermon with 
witticisms. “Now, my lord, do you really mean to say that, if God had given 
you any wit, you would not have used it?” Voltaire ridiculed what he 
esteemed ridiculous. But there is nothing more galling to superstitionists 
than to find that others find food for mirth in their absurdities. 

“You mock at sacred things,” said the Jesuits to Pascal when he exposed 
their casuistry. Doubtless the priests of Baal said the same when Elijah 
asked them whether their God was asleep, or peradventure on a journey. 
The artifice of inculcating a solemn and reverential manner of treating 
absurdities is the perennial recipe for sanctifying and perpetuating 
superstition. “Priests of all persuasions,” says Oliver Goldsmith, “are 
enemies to ridicule, because they know it to be a formidable antagonist to 
fanaticism, and they preach up gravity to conceal their own shallowness of 
imposture.” Approach the mysteries of the faith with reverence and you 
concede half the battle. Christian missionaries do not thus treat the fetishism 
and sorcery of heathen lands. To overcome it they must expose its 
absurdities. Ridicule has been a weapon in the hands of all the great 
liberators, Luther, Erasmus, Rabelais, Bruno, Swift, but none used it more 
effectively than Voltaire. Buckle well says; “He used ridicule, not as the test 
of truth, but as the scourge of folly.” And he adds: “His irony, his wit, his 
pungent and telling sarcasms produce more effect than the gravest 
arguments could have done; and there can be no doubt he was fully justified 
in using those great resources with which nature had endowed him, since by 
their aid he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved men from some of 
their most inveterate prejudices.” Victor Hugo puts the case in poetic 
fashion when he declares that Voltaire was irony incarnate for the salvation 
of mankind. “Ridicule is not argument”! Well, it is a pointed form of 
polemic, the argumentum ad absurdum. “Mustapha,” said Voltaire, “does 
not believe, but he believes that he believes.” To shame him out of 
hypocrisy, there is nothing better than laughter; and if a true believer, 
laughter will best free him from terror of his bogey devil and no less bogey 
god. Ridicule can hurt no reality. You cannot make fun of the multiplication 
table. The fun begins when the theologians assert that three times one are 
one. Shaftesbury, who maintained that ridicule was a test of truth, remarked 
with justice, “’tis the persecuting spirit that has raised the bantering one.” 
Ridicule is the natural retort to those who seek not to convert but to convict 
and punish. Ridicule comes like a stream of sunlight to dissipate the fogs of 


preconceived prejudice. A laugh, if no argument, is a splendid preparative. 
Often, in Voltaire, ridicule takes an argumentative form. Thus, alluding to a 
Monsieur Esprit’s book on the Falsity of Human Virtues, he says: “That 
great genius, Mons. Esprit, tells us that neither Cato, Aristotle, Marcus 
Aurelius, nor Epictetus were good men, and a good reason why, good men 
are only found among Christians. Again, among the Christians, Catholics 
alone are virtuous, and of the Catholics, the Jesuits, enemies of the 
Oratorians, must be excepted. Therefore, there is scarce any virtue on earth, 
except among the enemies of the Jesuits.” 

All his characteristic scorn and ridicule come out when dealing with the 
fetish book of his adversaries. The Philosophical Dictionary is full of wit 
upon biblical subjects. I content myself with an excerpt from the less known 
Sermon of Fifty: “If Moses changed the waters into blood, the sages of 
Pharoah did the same. He made frogs come upon the land; this also they 
were able to do. But when lice were concerned, they were vanquished; in 
the matter of lice, the Jews knew more and could do more than the other 
nations.” 

“Finally, Adonai caused every first-born in Egypt to die, in order that his 
people might be at their ease. For his people the sea is cloven in twain; and 
we must confess it is the least that could be done on this occasion. All the 
other marvels are of the same stamp. The Jews wander in the desert. Some 
husbands complain of their wives. Immediately water is found, which 
makes every woman who has been faithless to her husband swell and burst. 
In the desert the Jews have neither bread nor dough, but quails and manna 
are rained upon them. Their clothes are preserved unworn for forty years; as 
the children grow, their clothes grow with them. Samson, because he had 
not undergone the operation of shaving, defeats a thousand Philistines with 
the jaw-bone of an ass. He ties together three hundred foxes, which, as a 
matter of course, come quite readily to his hand. 

“There is scarcely a page in which tales of this sort are not found. The 
ghost of Samuel appears, summoned by the voice of a witch. The shadow of 
a dial — as if miserable creatures like the Jews had dials — goes back ten 
degrees at the prayer of Hezekiah, who, with great judgment, asks for this 
sign. God gives him the choice of making the hour advance or recede, and 
the learned Hezekiah thinks that it is not difficult to make the shadow 
advance, but very difficult to make it recede. Elijah mounts to heaven in a 
chariot of fire; children sing in a hot and raging furnace. I should never stop 


if I entered into the detail of all the monstrous extravagances with which 
this book swarms. Never was common sense outraged so vehemently and 
indecently.” Noticing the comparison in the Song of Solomon, “Her nose is 
like the tower of Damascus,” etc., he says: “This, I own, is not in the style 
of the Eclogues of the author of the A‘neid; but all have not a like style, and 
a Jew is not obliged to write like Virgil.” 

This, it may be objected, is caricature and not criticism. But all that 
Voltaire sought was that his blows should tell. He did not expect to be taken 
au pied du lettre. Some of his biblical criticism is faulty, but it is hard for 
the reader to recover from the tone of banter and contempt with which he 
treats the sacred book. When the idol is shattered, it is not much use saying 
its mouth was not quite so big and ugly as it was represented to be. Priests 
have never yet been troubled by dull criticism. They left Tindal and Chubb 
alone; but when Woolston, Annet and Paine added liveliness to their 
infidelity, they loudly called for the police. 

Leslie Stephen well says: “Men have venerated this or that grotesque 
monstrosity because they have always approached it with half-shut eyes and 
grovelling on their faces in the dust: a single hearty laugh will encourage 
them to stand erect and to learn the latest of lessons — that of seeing what 
lies before them. And if your holy religion does really depend upon 
preserving the credit of Jonah’s whale, upon justifying all the atrocities of 
the Jews, and believing that a census was punished by a plague, ridicule is 
not only an effective but an appropriate mode of argument.” 

Voltaire is often sneered at as a mere destructive. The charge is not true, 
and, even if it were, he would none the less deserve the admiration of 
posterity for his destructive work. It is as necessary for the gardener to clear 
away the rubbish and keep down the weeds as to sow and water. Mr. Morley 
justly observes: “He had imagination enough and intelligence enough to 
perceive that they are the most pestilent of all the enemies of mankind, the 
sombre hierarchs of misology, who take away the keys of knowledge, 
thrusting truth down to the second place, and discrowning sovereign reason 
to be the serving drudge of superstition or social usuage.” 

Voltaire was the arch iconoclast of his age, a mere destructive, if you 
will. Buckie truly remarks: “All great reforms have consisted, not in making 
something new, but in unmaking something old.” W. J. Fox eloquently said: 
“The destruction of tyranny is political freedom. The destruction of bigotry 
is spiritual and mental emancipation. Positive and negative are mere forms. 


Creation and destruction, as we call them, are just one and the same work, 
the work which man has to do — the extraction of good from evil.” 

Much has been made of the pseudonymous character of his attacks on 
Christianity, and of the subterfuges and fibs with which he sought to evade 
responsibility. One might as well complain of ironclads wearing armor in 
warfare. 

It was the necessity of his position. He wanted to do his work, not to 
become a martyr, leaving it to unknown hands. It should be remembered 
that Voltaire had sometimes to bribe publishers to bring out his writings; 
and, in such circumstances, the pseudonymity is surely open to no suspicion 
of baseness. His poem on Natural Religion was condemned to the flames by 
the decree of the Parliament of Paris, 23rd January, 1759. His Important 
Examination of the Scriptures, which he falsely attributed to Lord 
Bolingbroke, was condemned with five other of his pieces by a decree of 
the Court of Rome, 29th November, 1771. Could the author have been 
caught, he would have had a good chance, if not of sharing the fate of his 
book, at least of permanent lodgment in the Bastille, of which he had 
already sufficient taste. He knew that although Bolingbroke had no hand in 
its composition he largely shared its ideas, and he obtained at once publicity 
and security by attributing it to the dead friend who, Morley says, “was the 
direct progenitor of Voltaire’s opinions in religion.” If he stuck at no 
subterfuge to achieve his work, his lies injured no one. One of the funniest 
was the signing one of his heterodox publications as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a lie which may remind us of the drunken Sheridan announcing 
himself as William Wilberforce. Voltaire had been Bastilled twice, and 
verily believed that another taste would end his days. “I am,” he said, “a 
friend of truth, but no friend at all to martyrdom.” Shelter behind any 
ambush was necessary in such guerilla warfare as his. Over fifty of his 
works were condemned, and placed upon the Index. Voltaire used no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty different pen-names, which have enabled 
bibliographers to display their erudition.(1) But for this underground 
method, he might have been laid by the heels instead of living to old age, 
with the satisfaction of seeing the world becoming a little more humane and 
tolerant through his efforts. In such warfare the only test is success, and the 
fact remains that Voltaire’s blows told. He cleared the course for modern 
science, and it is not for those who benefit by his labors to sneer because he 
did not become a martyr in the struggle. 


1. Special mention should be made of the Bibliographie Voltairienne of 
M. L. Querard, and Voltaire: Bibliographie de ses Ceuvres, in four volumes, 
by M. G. Bengesco, 1882- 1890. 

Condorcet says: “His zeal against a religion which he regarded as the 
cause of the fanaticism which has desolated Europe since its birth, of the 
superstition which had burst about it, and as the source of the mischief 
which the enemies of human nature still continued to do, seemed to double 
his activity and his forces. ‘I am tired,’ he said one day, ‘of hearing it 
repeated that twelve men were enough to establish Christianity. I want to 
show them that one will be enough to destroy it.’” What one man could do 
he did. But it took not twelve legendary apostles, but the labor of countless 
thousands of men, through many ages, to build up the great complex of 
Christianity, and it will need the labors of as many to destroy it. Voltaire 
himself came to see this, and wrote, in the year before his death, “I now 
perceive that we must still wait three or four hundred years. One day it 
cannot but be that good men will win their cause; but before that glorious 
day arrives, how many disgusts have we to undergo, how many dark 
persecutions, without reckoning the La Barres of whom they will make an 
auto de fe from time to time.” 

John Morley remarks: “The meaner partisans of an orthodoxy, which can 
only make wholly sure of itself by injustice to adversaries, has always loved 
to paint the Voltairean school in the characters of demons, enjoying their 
work of destruction with a sportive and impish delight. They may have 
rejoiced in their strength so long as they cherished the illusion that those 
who first kindled the torch should also complete the long course and bear 
the lamp to the goal. When the gravity of the enterprise showed itself before 
them, they remained alert with all courage, but they ceased to fancy that 
courage necessarily makes men happy. The mantle of philosophy was rent 
in a hundred places, and bitter winds entered at a hundred holes; but they 
only drew it the more closely around them.” 

It may remain an inspiration to others, as it assuredly is a proof of the 
temperance and moderation of his own life, that much of Voltaire’s best 
work was done after he had reached his sixtieth year. Candide, his 
masterpiece, was written at the age of sixty-four. Four years later he 
produced his Sermon of the Fifty, and he was sixty-nine when he published 
his epoch-making Treatise upon Toleration, and Saul, the wittiest of his 
burlesque dramas. At the age of seventy he issued his most important work, 


the Philosophical Dictionary, and his burlesque upon existing superstitions, 
which he entitled Pot-Pourri. This was, indeed, the period of his greatest 
literary activity against “l’Infame.” His Questions on the Miracles, his 
Examination of Lord Bolingbroke, the Questions of Zapata, the Dinner of 
Count de Boulainvilliers (the charming resumé of Voltaire’s religious 
opinions, which had the honor to be burnt by the hand of the hangman), the 
Canonisation of St. Cucufin, the romance of the Princess of Babylon, the A. 
B. and C., the collection of Ancient Gospels, and his God and Men, all 
being issued while he was between seventy and seventy-five. It was at this 
time he edited the Recueil Nécessaire avec |’Evangile de la Raison, a 
collection of anti-Christian tracts dated Leipsic and London, but printed at 
Amsterdam. He was eighty when he put forth his White Bull (one of the 
funniest of his pieces, which was translated by Jeremy Bentham), and his 
ridiculous skit on Bababec and the Fakirs; eighty-two when he wrote The 
Bible Explained and A Christian against Six Jews; and eighty-three when he 
published his History of the Establishment of Christianity. 

It was thus in the last twenty years of his long life that Voltaire did his 
best work for the destruction of prejudice and the spread of enlightenment. 
At the same time he maintained a large correspondence, both with the 
principal sovereigns of Europe, whom he urged in the direction of tolerance, 
and with the leading writers, whom he wished to combine in a great and 
systematic attempt to sap the creed he believed to be at the root of 
superstition and intolerance. 

It is in his lengthy and varied correspondence with intimates, extending 
over sixty years, that Voltaire most truly reveals himself. He is therein his 
own minute biographer, revealing not only his actions, but their actuation. 
We see him therein not merely the prince of persifleurs, but the serious 
sensitive thinker, keenly alive to friendship, love, and work for the higher 
interests of humanity. His letters are among the most varied, interesting, and 
delightful of any left by a great man of letters. Like all his other 
productions, they display the fertility of his genius. Over ten thousand 
separate letters are catalogued by Bengesco. Their very extent prevents their 
being widely read, but they reveal the perennial brightness of his mind, his 
delight in work, his love of literature and liberty, his constant gaiety and 
goodness of heart, with here and there only a flash of indignation and 
contempt. They are imbued with the spirit of friendship, abound in 
anecdotes and pleasantries, mingled with a passionate earnestness for the 


interest of mankind. Constantly we find him endeavoring to elevate the 
literary class, to raise the drama, continually seeking to encourage talent, to 
relieve suffering, and to defend the oppressed. 


LAST DAYS 


With the authorities at Geneva Voltaire had got into dispute, owing to his 
attempt to establish a private theatre in the territory still dominated by the 
ghost of Calvin. Moreover, he was continually reminding them of Servetus. 
When D’Alembert’s article on Geneva appeared the citizens were enraged, 
and Voltaire thought proper to also purchase an estate near Lausanne, in the 
Vaud Canton, which was somewhat less austere in theatrical matters. Here 
Gibbon was also residing at the time. 

Stupid stories have been told of Gibbon’s attempts to see Voltaire, and of 
their mutual laughter at each other’s ugliness. Voltaire is said to have 
refused himself to the young Englishman, which is very unlikely, and that 
he replied: “You are like the Christian God: he permits one to eat and drink, 
but will never show himself.” It is said that he got Voltaire’s mare let loose 
on purpose to see the old man chase after him. Voltaire sent a servant to 
charge him twelve sous for seeing the great beast, whereupon he gave 
twenty-four, with the remark, “that will pay for a second visit.” Gibbon 
himself, speaking of the winter of 1757-58, which he spent in the 
neighborhood of Lausanne, says: “My desire of beholding Voltaire, whom I 
then rated above his real magnitude, was easily gratified. He received me 
with civility as an English youth, but I cannot boast of any peculiar notice 
or distinction. The highest gratification which I derived from Voltaire’s 
residence at Lausanne was the uncommon circumstance of hearing a great 
poet declaim his own productions on the stage. He had formed a company 
of gentlemen and ladies, some of whom were not destitute of talents. My 
ardor, which soon became conspicuous, seldom failed of procuring me a 
ticket.... The wit and philosophy of Voltaire, his table and theatre, refined in 
a visible degree the manners of Lausanne; and, however addicted to study, I 
enjoyed my share of the amusements of society.” 

This taste for directing theatrical representations was shared, perhaps we 
might say followed, by his great German admirer Goethe. It was Voltaire’s 
relaxation. One of his most particular friends was the great actor Le Kain. 
The drama was with him an instrument of education. He believed it to be a 
means both of softening and refining manners, and also of dispersing 
intolerance and superstition. 


Voltaire soon afterwards purchased a third estate at Ferney, just a little 
over the French border, and here, eventually, he lived en grande seigneur, 
and was known as the “patriarch of Ferney.” A philosopher, he said, with 
hounds at his heels, like a fox should never trust to one hole. Accordingly, 
he had within easy distance the choice of three distinct governments 
wherein to find a place of refuge, for, as Carlyle remarks, he “had to keep 
his eyes open and always have covert within reach, under pain of being torn 
to pieces, while he went about in the flesh, or rather in the bones, poor lean 
being.” He now had wealth, independence, and an assurance of safety, and 
had come to that time of life when most men who are able think they may 
fairly retire from their labors. But now was the time when he, casting aside 
all other pleasures and ambitions, threw himself with unflagging energy and 
unsurpassed industry into the great task of his life. It was from Ferney he 
issued all the remarkable works of his later years. 

At Ferney, the old church obstructing his view of the Alps, he built a 
new one, and got into trouble for doing so. He had inscribed on it, “Deo 
erexit Voltaire, 1761,” a phrase which betrayed rather patronage than 
devotion. 

“Tt is,” he remarked, “the only church dedicated to God alone; all the 
others are dedicated to saints. For my part, I would rather worship the 
master than the valets.” On another occasion, he said: “Yes, I adore God; 
but not monsieur his son, and madame his mother.” It was observed of the 
inscription that he had only a single word between himself and God. From 
the wall of his church he also built a tomb for himself. “The wicked will say 
that I am neither inside nor outside,” he remarked. Of the church he 
remarked: “The wicked will say, no doubt, that I am building this church in 
order to throw down the one which conceals a beautiful prospect, and to 
have a grand avenue; but I let the impious talk, and go on working out my 
salvation.” If the wicked made the remarks predicted, they doubtless spoke 
the truth. It was even reported that Voltaire personally superintended the 
removal of the old ruinous one, saying, “Take away that gibbet” when 
pointing to the crucifix. The cure of Moens, the parish adjoining Ferney, 
cited Voltaire before the ecclesiastical official of Gex as guilty of impiety 
and sacrilege, and Wagniere, Voltaire’s secretary, says: “Those gentlemen 
indulged the confident hope that M. de Voltaire would be burned, or at least 
hanged, for the greater glory of God and the edification of the faithful. This 
they said publicly.” Voltaire was enabled to strike terror to his persecutor by 


producing a royal ordinance of 1627 forbidding a cure to serve either as 
prosecutor or judge in such cases. The church remains, but the celebrated 
inscription was effaced during the Restoration of the Monarchy. 

Ferney became an asylum for the oppressed both from France and 
Switzerland. Many of these Voltaire located in and about his chateau, but, as 
their number increased, he built nice stone houses, and, in a little time, the 
miserable hamlet which before his arrival had been a wilderness, became a 
prosperous colony of twelve hundred individuals and a veritable free State. 
There were both Protestants and Catholics among them, but such was the 
unanimity in which they lived under his protection, that we are told no one 
could conceive that different religions existed among them. Among this 
colony he established the manufacture of weaving and of watches, by 
means of which his people presently became wealthy; the Empress 
Catherine II., even when engaged in her Turkish campaigns, paying her bon 
ami Voltaire the compliment of assisting the Ferney colony by an order for 
watches to the value of some thousand roubles. He pushed the work of his 
colonists into repute throughout the world, and was justified in saying to the 
Duke of Richelieu, “Give me a fair chance, and I am the man to build a 
city.” 

Though everywhere maligned as an infidel and a scoffer, his life was one 
long act of benevolence. The watches of Ferney became known as those of 
Geneva. “Fifteen years ago,” said a visitor, “there were barely at Ferney 
three or four cottages and forty inhabitants; now it is astonishing to see a 
numerous and civilised colony, a theatre, and more than a hundred pretty 
houses.” “His charities,” says General Hamley, “were munificent. When the 
Order of Jesuits was suppressed he took one of the body, Father Adam, into 
his house, and made him his almoner, a post which was far from being a 
sinecure.” Hearing that Mademoiselle Corneille, the grandniece of the poet, 
was in poverty, Voltaire, in the most delicate manner, invited her to his 
house, treated her as a relation, and gave her an education suitable to her 
descent. “It is,” he said, “the duty of an old soldier to be useful to the 
daughter of his general.” That she might not feel under personal obligation, 
he devoted to her dowry the profits of his Commentaries on Corneille. 

“A description is given of him in his last days at Ferney, seated under a 
vine, on the occasion of a féte, and receiving the congratulations and 
complimentary gifts of his tenantry and neighbors, when a young lady, 
whom he had adopted, brought him in a basket a pair of white doves with 


pink beaks, as her offering. He afterwards entertained about 200 guests at a 
splendid repast, followed by illuminations, songs, and dances, and was 
himself so carried away in an access of gaiety as to throw his hat into the 
air. But his merriment ended in a tempest of wrath; for learning, in the 
course of the evening, that the two doves which had figured so prettily in 
the féte had been killed for the table, his indignation at the stolid cruelty 
which could shed the blood of the creatures they had all just admired and 
caressed, knew no bounds.” 

Diderot, who shares with Voltaire the glory of being the intellectual 
landmark of last century, and who equalled him as an artist and excelled 
him as a philosopher, only met Voltaire a little before his death. The fame of 
Voltaire’s wealth had kept him from Ferney. Speaking of Voltaire in old age, 
Diderot says: “He is like one of those old haunted castles, which are falling 
into ruins in every part; but you easily perceive that it is inhabited by some 
ancient magician.” Diderot was the better critic, and controverted the 
patriarch as to the merits of Shakespeare, whom he compared to the statue 
of Saint Christopher at Notre Dame — unshapely and rude; but: such a 
colossus that ordinary petty men could pass between his legs without 
touching him. 

Late in life, Voltaire adopted Reine Philiberte de Vericourt, a young girl 
of noble but poor family, whom he had rescued from a convent life, 
installed in his own house, and married to the Marquis de Villette. Her pet 
name was Belle et Bonne, and no one had more to do with the happiness of 
the last years of Voltaire than she. She watched by the dying Voltaire’s 
bedside, and Lady Morgan thus records her report: “To his last moment 
everything he said and did breathed the benevolence and goodness of his 
character. All announced in him tranquility, peace, resignation; except a 
little moment of ill-humor which he showed to the cure of St. Sulpice when 
he begged him to withdraw, and said, ‘Let me die in peace.’” 

Voltaire himself wrote to Mme. du Deffand: “They say sometimes of a 
man, ‘He died like a dog’; but, truly, a dog is very happy to die without all 
the ceremony with which they persecute the last moments of our lives. If 
they had a little charity for us, they would let us die without saying anything 
about it. The worst is that we are then surrounded by hypocrites, who worry 
us to make us think as they do not in the least think; or else by imbeciles, 
who desire us to be as stupid as they are. All this is very disgusting. The 
only pleasure of life at Geneva is that people can die there as they like; 


many worthy persons summon no priest at all. People kill themselves if 
they please, without any one objecting; or they await the last moment, and 
no one troubles them about it.” 

Under suffering, age, and impending death, Voltaire’s bearing, as Carlyle 
acknowledges, “one must say is rather beautiful.” Voltaire had all his life 
“enjoyed” bad health. He had always a feeble constitution, and was a 
confirmed invalid for the greater part of his life, suffering from bladder 
disorder, and a variety of other diseases that would have soon finished an 
ordinary man. We may say he was sustained by his work, which was ever 
gay, even when most pessimistic. “My eyes are as red as a drunkard’s,” he 
writes, “and I have not the honor to be one.” His wit lasted in old age. A 
visitor to Ferney, hearing him praise Haller enthusiastically, told him that 
Haller did not do him equal justice. “Ah,” said Voltaire, lightly, “perhaps we 
are both mistaken.” To Bailly, the astronomer, he wrote, at the age of 
eighty-one: “A hundred thanks for the book of medicine which you sent me, 
together with your own [History of Ancient Astronomy], when I was very 
unwell. I have not opened the first. The second I have read and feel much 
better.” He kept himself at work with coffee. His interest was ever in his 
work. At the very last, the new dictionary he had proposed to the Academy 
was on his mind; it was not proceeding as rapidly as his indefatigable spirit 
desired. “J’ai fait un pen de bien; c’est mon meilleur ouvrage”— “I have 
done a little good; that is my best work,” was one of his latest utterances. 

His physicians gave their opinion that he might have lived even longer 
than he did had he not been lured to Paris by his niece (unprepossessing 
Madame Denis) to superintend the production of his last tragedy Irene. 
Asked at the barrier if there was anything contraband in the carriage, he 
replied, “Only myself.” On entering Paris he received a shock in the news 
that his friend Le Kain, the actor, had been buried the day before. He was 
visited by Benjamin Franklin, who brought his grandson, whom they 
desired to kneel for the patriarch’s blessing. Pronouncing in English the 
words, “God, Liberty, Toleration’— “this,” said Voltaire, “is the most 
suitable benediction for the grandson of Franklin.” Poems, addresses and 
deputations came thick upon him, and his hotel was thronged with visitors 
of rank and eminence. The popular voice hailed the aged patriarch, 
especially as the defender of Calas, the apostle of universal toleration; and 
this title was more gratifying to him than any other. 


In one house where Voltaire called on his last visit to Paris, the mistress 
reproached him for the obstinacy with which, in extreme old age (over 
eighty-three), he continued to assail the Church and its beliefs. “Be 
moderate and generous,” said she, “after the victory. What can you fear now 
from such adversaries? The fanatics are prostrate (a terre). They can no 
longer injure. Their reign is over.” Voltaire replied: “You are in error, 
madame; it is a fire that is covered but not extinguished. Those fanatics, 
those Tartuffes, are mad dogs. They are muzzled, but they have not lost 
their teeth. It is true they bite no more; but on the first opportunity, if their 
teeth are not drawn, you will see if they will not bite.” All that one man 
could do was done by Voltaire. More than any other, he helped to muzzle 
the mad dog of religious intolerance, lassoing it dexterously with his 
finespun silken thread, since replaced by a stronger cord. But the beast even 
yet is not dead; its teeth are not all drawn. Give it a chance and it will still 
bite. What we have to thank Voltaire for is, that he has left works which, as 
he himself said, are “scissors and files to file the teeth and pare the talons of 
the monsters.” 

Voltaire was, as he said, stifled in roses. He sat up at night perfecting 
Trene, and his unwearied activity induced him at his great age to begin a 
Dictionary upon a novel plan which he prevailed upon the French Academy 
to take up. At the performance of his tragedy he was crowned with laurel in 
his box, amid the plaudits of the audience. To keep himself up under the 
excitement, he exceeded even his usual excess of coffee. These labors and 
dissipation brought on spitting of blood, and sleeplessness, to obviate which 
he took opium. Condorcet says the servant mistook one of the doses, which 
threw him into a state of lethargy, from which he never recovered. He 
lingered for some time, but at length expired on the 30th of May, 1778, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

Of course lying tales of dying horrors were floated, and disbelieved in by 
all who knew him. He wished to rest in his own churchyard, and let the 
abbé Gaultier and the curé de St. Sulpice squabble as to who should have, 
the honor of his conversion. His secretary, being alone with him, begged 
him to state what his view continued to be when he believed himself dying; 
and received this written declaration: “I die adoring God, loving my friends, 
not hating my enemies, detesting superstition”— “Je meurs eti adorant dieu, 
en aimant mes amis, en ne baissant pas mes ennemis, de _ testant 
superstition.” This dying declaration may be seen at the Bibliotheque 


Nationale, Paris (Fr. 11,460), written, signed and dated by him in a still firm 
hand, February, 1778. 

Into the stories told of Voltaire’s dying moments and many similar 
legends, my colleague, Mr. G. W. Foote, has fully entered in his Infidel 
Deathbeds. He quotes the following extract from a letter by Dr. Burard, 
who, as assistant physician, was constantly about Voltaire in his last 
moments: 

“T feel happy in being able, while paying homage to truth, to destroy the 
effect of the lying stories which have been told respecting the last moments 
of Mons. de Voltaire. I was, by office, one of those who were appointed to 
watch the whole progress of his illness, with MM. Tron-chin, Lorry, and 
Try, his medical attendants. I never left him for an instant during his last 
moments, and I can certify that we invariably observed in him the same 
strength of character, though his disease was necessarily attended with 
horrible pain. (Here follow the details of his case.) We positively forbade 
him to speak, in order to prevent the increase of a spitting of blood, with 
which he was attacked; still he continued to communicate with us by means 
of little cards, on which he wrote his questions; we replied to him verbally, 
and if he was not satisfied, he always made his observations to us in 
writing. He therefore retained his faculties up to the last moment, and the 
fooleries which have been attributed to him are deserving of the greatest 
contempt. It could not even be said that such or such person had related any 
circnmstance of his death, as being witness to it; for at the last, admission to 
his chamber was forbidden to any person. Those who came to obtain 
intelligence respecting the patient, waited in the saloon, and other 
apartments at hand. The proposition, therefore, which has been put in the 
mouth of Marshal Richelieu is as unfounded as the rest. 

“Paris, April 3rd, 1819. 

“(Signed) Burard.” 

The actual facts are thus told by Mr. Parton: “Ten minutes before he 
breathed his last he roused from his slumber, took the hand of his valet, 
pressed it, and said to him: ‘Adieu, my dear Morand; I am dying.’ These 
were his last words.” 

D’Alembert, in a letter to Frederick, written after Voltaire’s death, thus 
recorded the impression made on him by the dying man. Having described 
the stupefying effects of the opium which left his head clear only for brief 
intervals, D’Alembert, who saw him during one of them, proceeds: “He 


recognised me and even spoke to me some friendly words. But the moment 
after he fell back into his state of stupor, for he was almost always dying. 
He awoke only to complain and to say ‘he had come to Paris to die.’” 
Throughout his illness, D’ Alembert adds, “he exhibited, to the extent which 
his condition permitted, much tranquility of mind, although he seemed to 
regret life. I saw him again the day before his death, and to some friendly 
words of mine he replied, pressing my hand, ‘You are my consolation.” 

It is certain the heads of the French Church did not consider that Voltaire 
had made a death-bed conversion, for they refused his body burial in 
consecrated ground. They had anathematised him when alive and 
proscribed him when dead. He had prepared a tomb for himself under the 
sky, where he had grown old and done good, but he was cheated out of his 
rights, and it was decided that he who built the church had no right to have 
his bones bleach in the cemetery. Letters were sent to the Bishop of Annecy, 
in whose diocese Ferney was, enjoining him to prohibit the cure thereof 
from giving Voltaire’s remains Christian burial in his own churchyard. 
Voltaire’s nephew, the abbé Mignot, held a ruined abbey at Scillieres, in 
Champagne, a hundred miles or so from Paris; and here the body was 
secretly hurried off and interred. On the very day of interment the Bishop of 
the diocese wrote to the Prior forbidding the burial. There was even some 
talk of having the body exhumed, and the clergy clamored for the expulsion 
of the Prior. Grimm relates that “the players were forbidden to act M. de 
Voltaire’s pieces till further orders, the editors of the public papers to speak 
of his death in any terms, either favorable or unfavorable, and the 
preceptors of the colleges to suffer any of their scholars to learn his verses.” 

In 1791, by a decree of the National Assembly and amid the acclamation 
of the people, his body was brought and placed in the Pantheon, where it 
rested beside that of Rousseau. At the Restoration in 1814 some bigoted 
Royalist stole away the bones, which were thrown into a hole with lime 
poured on them. 

In person Voltaire was always slim, with the long head which, Carlyle 
says, “is the best sign of intelligence.” His thinness is commemorated by the 
poor but well-known epigram attributed to Young, and identifying him at 
once with “Satan, Death, and Sin.” In old age he became a mere skeleton, 
with eyes of great brilliancy peering beneath his wig. He was sober and 
temperate save in coffee, which he drank as inveterately as Johnson did tea. 
Conversation and literature were, as with Johnson, the gods of his idolatry. 


HIS CHARACTER AND SERVICES 


Bolingbroke finely said of Marlborough: “He was so great a man that I 
forget his errors.” One can as justly say the same of Voltaire. I have scant 
sympathy with those who, dealing with great men, seek every opportunity 
of bringing them down to the common level. Voltaire was by no means a 
faultless character. He was far indeed from being an immaculate hero: he 
had the failings of his age and of his training. But they form no essential 
part of his work. How much has been made of the coarseness and 
immorality of Luther by men like Father Anderdon! All men have the 
defects of their qualities. Condorcet, in his Life of Voltaire, has placed on 
record this just criticism: “The happy qualities of Voltaire were often 
obscured and distorted by a natural mobility, aggravated by the habit of 
writing tragedies. He passed in a moment from anger to sympathetic 
emotion; from indignation to pleasantry. His passions, naturally violent, 
sometimes transported him too far; and his excessive mobility deprived him 
of the advantages ordinarily attached to passionate tempers — firmness in 
conduct — courage which no terrors can withhold from action, and which 
no dangers, anticipated beforehand, can shake by their actual presence. 
Voltaire has often been seen to expose himself rashly to the storm — 
seldom to meet it with fortitude. These alternations of audacity and 
weakness have often afflicted his friends, and prepared unworthy triumphs 
for his envenomed enemies.” 

He was too ready to lash the curs who barked at his heels, thereby 
stimulating them to further noise. Scandalous ex-Jesuit Desfontaines, L’ Ane 
de Mirepoix, Thersites Fréron and the rest, would be forgotten had he not 
condescended to apply the whip. Voltaire was always something of a spoilt 
child, over-sensitive to every reproach. His petulance impelled him to 
absurd displays of weakness and frenzy, which he was the first to regret. He 
was generous even to his enemies when they were in trouble. The 
weaknesses of Voltaire were, like his smile, on the surface, but there was a 
great human heart beating beneath. 

The restlessness of Voltaire has been contrasted with the repose of 
Goethe, and Gallic fury with calm Teutonic strength. But which of the two 
men did most for humanity? Voltaire might have been as calm as Goethe 
had he been indifferent to everything but his own culture and comfort. No! 


he loved the fight. When the battle of freedom raged, there was he in the 
thick of it, considering not his reputation, but what he could do to crush the 
infamous. An enemy said of him: “He is the first man in the world at 
writing down what other people have thought.” Mr. Morley justly considers 
this high and sufficient praise. 

The life of a writer was defined by Pope as “a warfare upon earth.” 
Never was this truer than in the case of Voltaire, who himself said: “La vie 
a’un homme de lettres est un combat perpétuel et on meurt les armes a la 
main.” He was ever in the midst of the fight, and usually alone and 
surrounded by enemies. And his unfailing resources not merely kept them at 
bay, but compelled their surrender of an immense territory. His was a life of 
creation and contest. In the war against despotism and Christianity he 
achieved a new kingship of public opinion, and proved that the pen was 
indeed mightier than the sword. 

Heine said: “We should forgive our enemies — but not until they are 
hung.” Voltaire forgave his when he had gibbeted them in his writings. 
People who find it difficult to understand his bitterness against “L’ Infame” 
should remember the revolting cruelty of which religious bigotry was still 
capable in his day. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the prolonged 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
vibrated still. Condorcet wrote: “The blood of many millions of men, 
massacred in the name of God, still steams up to heaven around us. The 
earth on which we tread is everywhere covered with the bones of the 
victims of barbarous intolerance.” His rhetoric expressed the feeling of a 
generation who knew by experience the evils of religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. 

It is as a champion of Freethought that Voltaire deserves chiefly to be 
remembered. In that capacity I can only find words of praise. Complaints of 
his flippancy, his persiflage, his ridicule, his scurrility, his etc., came, and 
still come, from the enemy, and show that his blows told and tell. If he did 
not crush the infamous he at least crippled it. No doubt, under different 
circumstances, 

Voltaire would have fought differently. But he would never have thought 
of treating atrocities without indignation, or absurdities without ridicule. 
Gravity is a part of the game of imposture, and there is nothing the 
hypocrites and humbugs resent so much as having their solemn pretensions 
laughed at. . 


He knew the subtle power of ridicule. It was the most effective weapon, 
not only for the time and the nation in which he wrote, but for our time also. 
His blows were all dealt with grace and agility; his pills were sugar-coated. 
Grimm well said of him: “He makes arrows of every kind of wood, brilliant 
and rapid in their flight, but with a keen, unerring point. Under his sparkling 
pen, erudition ceases to be ponderous and becomes full of life. If he cannot 
sweep the grand chords of the lyre, he can j strike on golden medals his 
favorite maxims, and is j irreproachable in the lighter order of poetry.” But, 
I contend, there was a fundamental earnestness in his character; he was the 
apostle of plain every-day common sense and good feeling. 

Voltaire is judged by the character which distinguishes him from other 
writers, his light touch and superficial raillery. Because he is par excellence 
a persifleur, he is set down as merely a persifleur. Never was there a greater 
mistake. It is forgotten that he did not write witty tales and squibs only; that 
he made France acquainted with the philosophy of Locke and the science of 
Newton; that he wrote the Age of Louis XIV., the History of the Parliament 
of Paris, and the Essay on Manners (which revived the historic method), 
and that he wrote more than twenty tragedies which transformed the French 
theatre. Voltaire was no mere mocker: his manner was that of a persifleur, 
but his matter was as solid as that of any theologian. 

M. Louis de Brouckere, of the University of Brussels, justly claims for 
Voltaire a double share in the formation of modern culture and the 
development of modern science. He contributed to it directly by his 
personal works, and indirectly by antagonising the forces retarding 
knowledge and creating an intellectual environment eminently favorable to 
the formation of synthetic knowledge, and a new public opinion common to 
the intellectual élite of Europe. 

Voltaire knew how to marshal against reigning prejudices and errors all 
the resources of vast learning and an incomparable wit; but no one more 
clearly than he saw that the doctrines he destroyed must be replaced by 
others, that humanity cannot get along without a body of common beliefs; 
and he contributed more than any one else to the elaboration of the new 
intellectual code by uniting and harmonising the efforts of special savants 
and isolated thinkers, by giving them a clear consciousness that what they 
aimed at was the same thing and common to them all. 

He never slackened his efforts to appease the quarrels which broke out in 
the camp of the philosophers, to group all his spiritual brothers in one 


compact bundle, capable of joint action, to unite them in a laic church 
which could be utilised to oppose existing churches. The words I here 
italicise were underlined by him; they are found on every page of his 
correspondence, and he loses no opportunity to reiterate them and explain 
their meaning precisely. 

If the publication of the Encyclopedia was the work of Diderot, the 
union of the group of men who rendered that publication possible was, in 
great measure, the work of Voltaire. If Condorcet wrote just before his death 
his immortal Sketch, Voltaire took a preponderating part in the creation of 
the intellectual atmosphere in which Condorcet lived and could develop his 
genius. 

Voltaire was assuredly not so coarse as Luther, nor even as his 
contemporary Warburton. He carried lighter guns than Luther, but was more 
alert and equally persistent. His war against superstition and intolerance 
was life-long. Luther smote powerful blows at the church with a bludgeon; 
Voltaire made delicate passes with a rapier. Catholics often declaim against 
the coarseness of the monk-trained Protestant champion. They also protest 
against the trickery of the Jesuit-trained Freethinker. It is sufficient to say 
Luther could not have done his work had he not been coarse. Nor could 
Voltaire have done his had he not been a tricksy spirit. Judged by his work, 
he was one of the best of men, because he did most good to his fellows, and 
because in his heart was the most burning love of truth, of justice and 
toleration. In the words of Lecky, he did “more to destroy the greatest of 
human curses than any other of the sons of men.” His numerous volumes 
are the fruit and exposition of a spirit of encyclopaedic curiosity. He 
assimilated all the thought and learning of his time, and brought to bear on 
it a wit and common sense that was all his own. 

Voltaire is never so passionately in earnest as when he speaks against 
cruelty and oppression. Every sentence quivers with humanity. He 
denounces war as no “moralist for hire” in a pulpit has ever done, as a 
scourge of the poor, the weak, and the helpless, to whom he is ever tender. 
Whenever he sees tyranny or injustice, he attacks it. He wrote against 
torture when its employment was an established principle of law. He 
denounced duelling when that form of murder was the chief feature of the 
code of honor. He waged warfare upon war when, it was considered man’s 
highest glory. 


His attacks on the judicial iniquity of torture — so often callously 
employed on those supposed instruments of Satan, heretics and witches — 
were incessant, and it was owing to his influence that the practice was 
abolished in France by Turgot, his friend, as it had been in Prussia by 
Frederick, and in Russia by Catherine, his disciples. He advocated the 
abolition of mutilation, and all forms of cruelty in punishment. He satirised 
the folly of punishing murder and robbery by the same capital penalty, and 
thus making assassination the interest of the thief; the barbarity of 
confiscating the property of children for the crime of the father; and the 
intricacies and consequent injustice of legal methods. He sought to abolish 
the sale of offices, to equalise taxation, and to restrict the power of priests to 
prescribe degrading penances and excessive abstinences. He wrote with 
fervor against the remnants of serfdom, and defended the rights of the serfs 
in the Jura against their monastic oppressors. Mr. Lecky says: “His keen and 
luminous intellect judged with admirable precision most of the popular 
delusions of his time. He exposed with great force the common error which 
confounds all wealth with the precious metals. He wrote against sumptuary 
laws. He refuted Rousseau’s doctrine of the evil of all luxury.” 

Voltaire’s work went deeper than political reform. He dealt with ideas, 
not institutions. In a little treatise called the Voyage of Reason, which he 
wrote as late as 1774, he enumerates with exultation the triumphs of 
reforms which he himself had witnessed. He had previously written, in 
1764: “Everything I see scatters the seeds of a revolution which will 
indubitably arrive, and which I shall not have the happiness to witness.” 
Buckle notes that “the further he advanced in years, the more pungent were 
his sarcasms against ministers, the more violent were his invectives against 
despotism”; and it was said of him in the early days of the Revolution, 
when it was sanguine but not yet sanguinary, “He did not see what has been 
done, but he did all that we see.” 

He teaches no mystery, but the open secret of Secularism — il faut 
cultiver ndtre jardin (we must cultivate our garden). “Life,” he said, “is 
thickly sown with thorns. I know no other remedy than to pass rapidly over 
them. The longer we dwell on our misfortunes the greater is their power to 
harm us.” Economy, he declared, is the source of liberality, and this maxim 
he reduced to practice. He ridiculed all pretences; those of the physician as 
well as of the metaphysician. “What have you undertaken?” he said, 
smiling, to a young man, who answered that he was studying medicine. 


“Why, to convey drugs of which you know little into a body of which you 
know less!” “Regimen,” said he, “is better than physic. Everyone should be 
his own physician. Eat with moderation what you know by experience 
agrees with your constitution. Nothing is good for the body but what we can 
digest. What medicine can procure digestion? Exercise. What recruit 
strength? Sleep. What alleviate incurable evils? Patience.” 

The tone of Voltaire is not fervid or heroic, like, for instance, that of 
Carlyle; but he worked, as Carlyle did not, for a great cause. He felt for 
suffering outside himself. Without mysticism or fanaticism, aiming at no 
remote or impracticable ideal, he ever insisted on meeting the problems of 
life with practical good sense, toleration, and humanity. He sought always 
for clear ideas, tangible results, and as Mr. Lecky says, “labored steadily 
within the limits of his ideals and of his sympathies, to make the world 
wiser, happier, and better place than he found it.” 

Voltaire wrote: “My motto is, ‘Straight to the fact,’” and this was a 
characteristic which equally marked him and Frederick. He had a horror of 
phrases. “Your fine phrases,” said one to him. “My fine phrases! Learn that 
I never made one in my life.” His style is indeed marked by restraint and 
simplicity of diction. He wrote to D’Alembert: “You will never succeed in 
delivering men from error by means of metaphysics. You must prove the 
truth by facts.” As an instance of his apt mingling of fact with reason and 
ridicule, take his treatment of the doctrine of the Resurrection in the 
Philosophical Dictionary. “A Breton soldier goes to Canada. He finds by 
chance he falls short of food. He is forced to eat an Iroquois he has killed 
over-night. This Iroquois had nourished himself on Jesuits during two or 
three months, a great part of his body has become Jesuit. So there is the 
body of this soldier composed of Iroquois, Jesuit, and whatever he had 
eaten before. How will each resume precisely what belonged to him?” 

Magnify his failings as you may, you cannot obliterate his one 
transcendent merit, his humanity ever responsive to every claim of suffering 
or wrong. He stood for the rights of conscience, for the dignity of human 
reason, for the gospel of Freethought. 

Voltaire may not be placed with the great inspiring teachers of mankind. 
But it must be acknowledged that, as Mr. George Saintsbury, no mean critic, 
says: “In literary craftsmanship, at once versatile and accomplished, he has 
no superior and scarcely a rival.” 


He declared that he loved the whole of the nine Muses, and that the 
doors of the soul should be open to all sciences and all sentiments. He 
employed every species of composition — poetry, prose, tragedy, comedy, 
history, dialogue, epistle, essay or epigram — as it suited his purpose, and 
he excelled in all. Argument or raillery came alike. He made reason 
amusing, and none like him could ridicule the ridiculous. His charm as a 
writer has been the occasion of the obloquy attached to his name by bigots. 
They can never forgive that he forced people to smile at their superstition. 

Much, of course, of Voltaire’s multitudinous work was directed to 
immediate ends, and but for his grace of style would be of little present 
interest. But after all winnowings by the ever-swaying fan of time much is 
left of enduring value. The name of Voltaire will ever be a mighty one in 
literature: a glorious example of what a man may achieve who is strong in 
his love of humanity. 


TRIBUTES TO VOLTAIRE 


As a contrast to the views of Dr. Johnson and De Maistre, which for 
generations represented the current opinion of Protestants and Catholics, I 
bring together a few independent testimonies. As time goes on his admirers 
increase in volume, while his detractors now are mainly those who have an 
interest in or secret sympathy with the abuses he destroyed. And first, I will 
give the testimony of Goldsmith who had met him. It was written while 
Voltaire was alive, but when a false report of his death had been received in 
England. “Should you look for the character of Voltaire among the 
journalists and illiterate writers of the age, you will find him there 
characterised as a monster, with a head turned to wisdom, and a heart 
inclining to vice — the powers of his mind and the baseness of his 
principles forming a detestable contrast. But seek for his character among 
writers like himself, and you will find him very differently described. You 
perceive him, in their accounts, possessed of good nature, humanity, 
greatness of soul, fortitude, and almost every virtue: in this description 
those who might be supposed best acquainted with his character are 
unanimous. The royal Prussian, D’Argens, Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
Fontenelle conspire in drawing the picture, in describing the friend of man, 
and the patron of every rising genius.” 

Lord Byron’s lines on Voltaire and Gibbon (Childe Harold, iii., 105-107) 
are well known. He says: 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 

Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 

Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 

Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 

On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: 

But his own 


Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And having wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 

The lord of iron, — that master-spell, 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 

And doom/’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 

Warton, the learned critic and author of a History of Poetry (Dissertation 
I.) remarked: “Voltaire, a writer of much deeper research than is imagined, 
and the first who has displayed the literature and customs of the dark ages 
with any degree of penetration and comprehension.” Robertson, the 
historian, similarly observed that, had Voltaire only given his authorities, 
“many of his readers who only consider him as an entertaining and lively 
writer would have found that he is a learned and well informed historian.” 

Lord Holland wrote, in his account of the Life and Writings of Lope de 
Vega: “Till Voltaire appeared there was no nation more ignorant of its 
neighbors’ literature than the French. He first exposed and then corrected 
this neglect in his countrymen. There is no writer to whom the authors of 
other nations, especially of England, are so indebted for the extension of 
their fame in France, and, through France, in Europe. There is no critic who 
has employed more time, wit, ingenuity, and diligence in promoting the 
literary intercourse between country and country, and in celebrating in one 
language the triumphs of another. His enemies would fain persuade us that 
such exuberance of wit implies a want of information; but they only 
succeed in showing that a want of wit by no means implies an exuberance 
of information.” 

Goethe said: “Voltaire will ever be regarded as the greatest name in 
literature in modern times, and perhaps even in all ages, as the most 
astonishing creation of nature, in which she united, in one frail human 
organisation, all the varieties of talent, all the glories of genius, all the 
potencies of thought. If you wish depth, genius, imagination, taste, reason, 


sensibility, philosophy, elevation, originality, nature, intellect, fancy, 
rectitude, facility, flexibility, precision, art, abundance, variety, fertility, 
warmth, magic, charm, grace, force, an eagle sweep of vision, vast 
understanding, instruction rich, tone excellent, urbanity, suavity, delicacy, 
correctness, purity, cleanness, eloquence, harmony, brilliancy, rapidity, 
gaiety, pathos, sublimity and universality — perfection indeed — behold 
Voltaire.” 

Lord Brougham, in his Lives of Men of Letters and Science who 
flourished in the time of George III., devotes a considerable section to 
Voltaire. After censuring “the manner in which he devoted himself to crying 
down the sacred things of his country,” he continues: “But, though it would 
be exceedingly wrong to pass over this great and prevailing fault without 
severe reprobation, it would be equally unjust, nay, ungrateful, ever to 
forget the immense obligations under which Voltaire has laid mankind by 
his writings, the pleasure derived from his fancy and his wit, the amusement 
which his singular and original humor bestows, even the copious instruction 
with which his historical works are pregnant, and the vast improvement in 
the manner of writing history which we owe to him. Yet, great as these 
services are — among the greatest that can be rendered by a man of letters 
— they are really of far inferior value to the benefits which have resulted 
from his long and arduous struggle against oppression, especially against 
tyranny in the worst form which it can assume, the persecution of opinion, 
the infraction of the sacred right to exercise the reason upon all subjects, 
unfettered by prejudice, uncontrolled by authority, whether of great names 
or of temporal power.” 

Macaulay, in his Essay on Frederick the Great, observes: “In truth, of all 
the intellectual weapons which have ever been wielded by man, the most 
terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never 
been moved by the wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at his 
name.” 

Carlyle, in his depreciatory essay, acknowledged: “Perhaps there is no 
writer, not a mere compiler, but writing from his own invention or 
elaboration, who has left so many volumes behind him; and if to the merely 
arithmetical we add a critical estimate, the singularity is still greater; for 
these volumes are not written without an appearance of due care and 
preparation; perhaps there is not one altogether feeble and confused treatise, 
nay, one feeble and confused sentence to be found in them.” And at the end 


he admits: “He gave the death-stab to moder Superstition! That horrid 
incubus, which dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, is passing away; with 
all its racks and poison chalices, and foul sleeping-draughts, is passing 
away without return. It was a most weighty service.” 

One of the strangest of tributes to Voltaire is that from Ruskin, the 
disciple of Carlyle. In his Fors Clavigera (vol. viii., ) he says: “There are 
few stronger adversaries to St. George than Voltaire. But my scholars are 
welcome to read as much of Voltaire as they like. His voice is mighty 
among the ages.” 

Dr. D. F. Strauss wrote: “Voltaire’s historical significance has been 
illustrated by the observation of Goethe that, as in families whose existence 
has been of long duration, Nature sometimes at length produces an 
individual who sums up in himself the collective qualities of all his 
ancestors, so it happens also with nations, whose collective merits (and 
demerits) sometimes appear epitomised in one individual person. Thus in 
Louis XIV. stood forth the highest figure of a French monarch. Thus, in 
Voltaire, the highest conceivable and congenial representative of French 
authorship. We may extend the observation farther, if, instead of the French 
nation only, we take into view the whole European generation on which 
Voltaire’s influence was exercised. From this point of view we may call 
Voltaire emphatically the representative writer of the eighteenth century, as 
Goethe called him, in the highest sense, the representative writer of 
France.” 

Victor Hugo, in the magnificent oration which he pronounced on the 
centenary of Voltaire’s death, said: “Voltaire waged the splendid kind of 
warfare, the war of one alone against all — that is to say, the grand warfare; 
the war of thought against matter; the war of reason against prejudice; the 
war of the just against the unjust; the war of the oppressed against the 
oppressor; the war of goodness; the war of kindness. He had the tenderness 
of a woman and the wrath of a hero. He was a great mind and an immense 
heart. He conquered the old code and the old dogma. He conquered the 
feudal lord, the Gothic judge, the Roman priest. He raised the populace to 
the dignity of people. He taught, pacified, and civilised. He fought for 
Sirven and Montbailly, as for Calas and La Barre. He accepted all the 
menaces, all the persecutions, calumny, and exile. He was indefatigable and 
immovable. He conquered violence by a smile, despotism by sarcasm, 
infallibility by irony, obstinacy by perseverance, ignorance by truth.” 


Buckle, in his History of Civilisation (vol. ii., ) says: “It would be 
impossible to relate all the original remarks of Voltaire, which, when he 
made them, were attacked as dangerous paradoxes, and are now valued as 
sober truths. He was the first historian who recommended universal 
freedom of trade; and although he expresses himself with great caution, 
still, the mere announcement of the idea is a popular history forms an epoch 
in the progress of the French mind. He is the originator of that important 
distinction between the increase of population and the increase of food, to 
which political economy has been greatly indebted, a principle adopted 
several years later by Townsend, and then used by Malthus as the basis of 
his celebrated work. He has, moreover, the merit of being the first who 
dispelled the childish admiration with which the Middle Ages had been 
hitherto regarded. In his works the Middle Ages are for the first time 
represented as what they really were — a period of ignorance, ferocity, and 
licentiousness; a period when injuries were unredressed, crime unpunished, 
and superstition unrebuked.” Again (page 308): “No one reasoned more 
closely than Voltaire when reasoning suited his purpose. But he had to deal 
with men impervious to argument; men whose inordinate reverence for 
antiquity had only left them two ideas, namely, that everything old is right, 
and that everything new is wrong. To argue against these opinions would be 
idle indeed; the only other resource was to make them ridiculous, and 
weaken their influence by holding up their authors to contempt. This was 
one of the tasks Voltaire set himself to perform; and he did it well. He 
therefore used ridicule, not as the test of truth, but as the scourge of folly. 
And with such effect was the punishment administered that not only did the 
pedants and theologians of his own time wince under the lash, but even 
their successors feel their ears tingle when they read his biting words; and 
they revenge themselves by reviling the memory of the great writer whose 
works are as a thorn in their side, and whose very name they hold in 
undisguised abhorrence.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of Rationalism in Europe (vol. ii., ) says: 
“Voltaire was at all times the unflinching opponent of persecution. No 
matter how powerful was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the victim, the same scathing eloquence was launched against the crime, 
and the indignation of Europe was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. 
The fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged the murder of 
Calas, the magnificent dream in the Philosophical Dictionary reviewing the 


history of persecution from the slaughtered Canaanites to the latest victim 
who had perished at the stake, the indelible stigma branded upon the 
persecutors of every age and of every creed, all attested the intense and 
passionate earnestness with which Voltaire addressed himself to his task. On 
other subjects a jest or a caprice could often turn him aside. When attacking 
intolerance he employed, indeed, every weapon; but he employed them all 
with the concentrated energy of a profound conviction. His success was 
equal to his zeal; the spirit of intolerance sank blasted beneath his genius. 
Wherever his influence passed, the arm of the inquisitor was palsied, the 
chain of the captive riven, the prison door flung open. Beneath his withering 
irony, persecution appeared not only criminal but loathsome, and since his 
time it has ever shrunk from observation and masked its features under 
other names. He died, leaving a reputation that is indeed far from spotless, 
but having done more to destroy the greatest of human curses than any 
other of the sons of men.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century (v., 312), 
observes: “No previous writer can compare with him in the wideness and 
justness of his conceptions of history, and even now no historian can read 
without profit his essays on the subject. No one before had so strongly 
urged that history should not be treated as a collection of pictures or 
anecdotes relating to courts or battles, but should be made a record and 
explanation of the true development of nations, of the causes of their 
growth and decay, of their characteristic virtues and vices, of the changes 
that pass over their laws, customs, opinions, social and economical 
conditions, and over the relative importance and well-being of their 
different classes... (). Untiring industry, an extraordinary variety of interests 
and aptitudes, a judgment at once sound, moderate, and independent, a rare 
power of seizing in every subject the essential argument or facts, a 
disposition to take no old opinions on trust and to leave no new opinions 
unexamined, combined in him with the most extraordinary literary talent. 
Never, perhaps, was there an intellect at once so luminous, versatile, and 
flexible, which produced so much, which could deal with such a vast range 
of difficult subjects without being ever obscure, tangled, or dull.” 

Colonel Hamley wrote: “But after the winnowings of generations, a wide 
and deep repute still remains to him; nor will any diminution which it may 
have suffered be without compensation, for, with the fading of old 
prejudices, and with better knowledge, his name will be regarded with 


increased liking and respect. Yet it must not be supposed that he is here held 
up as a pattern man. He was, indeed, an infinitely better one than the 
religious bigots of that time. He believed, with far better effect on his 
practice than they could boast, in a Supreme Ruler. He was the untiring and 
eloquent advocate at the bar of the universe of the rights of humanity.” 

Mr. Swinburne has well expressed this characteristic. “Voltaire’s great 
work,” he says, “was to have done more than any other man on record to 
make the instinct of cruelty not only detestable, but ludicrous; and so to 
accomplish what the holiest and the wisest of saints and philosophers had 
failed to achieve: to attack the most hideous and pernicious of human vices 
with a more effective weapon than preaching and denunciation: to make 
tyrants and torturers look not merely horrible and hateful, but pitiful and 
ridiculous.” 

Edgar Quinet, in his lectures on the Church, says: “I watch for forty 
years the reign of one man who is himself the spiritual direction, not of his 
country, but of his age. From the corner of his chamber he governs the 
realm of mind. Everyday intellects are regulated by his; one word written 
by his hand traverses Europe. Princes love and kings fear him. Nations 
repeat the words that fall from his pen. Who exercises this incredible power 
which has nowhere been seen since the Middle Ages? Is he another Gregory 
VII? Is he a Pope? No — Voltaire.” 

And Lamartine, in similar strain, remarks: “If we judge of men by what 
they have done, then Voltaire is incontestibly the greatest writer of modern 
Europe. No one has caused, through the powerful influence of his genius 
alone and the perseverance of his will, so great a commotion in the minds of 
men. His pen aroused a sleeping world, and shook a far mightier empire 
than that of Charlemagne, the European empire of a theocracy. His genius 
was not force, but light. Heaven had destined him not to destroy, but to 
illuminate; and wherever he trod, light followed him, for Reason — which 
is light — had destined him to be, first her poet, then her apostle, and lastly 
her idol.” 

Mr. Alexander A. Knox, writing in the Nineteenth Century (October 
1882), says: “That the man’s aspirations were in the main noble and 
honorable to humanity, I am sure. I am equally so that few men have 
exercised so great an influence upon their fellow creatures.... The wonderful 
old man! When he was past eighty years of age he set to work, like another 
Jeremy Bentham, to abolish the admission of hearsay evidence into French 


legal proceedings. But his great work was that by his wit and irony he broke 
down the principle of authority which had been so foully abused in France. 
Would the most strictly religious man wish to see religion as it was in 
France in the eighteenth century? Would the greatest stickler for authority 
wish to find a country governed as France was governed in the days of 
Voltaire?” 

Du Bois-Reymond, the eminent German scientist, remarks: “Voltaire is 
so little to us at present because the things he fought for, ‘toleration, 
spiritual freedom, human dignity, justice,’ have become, as it were, the air 
we breathe, and do not think of except when we are deprived of it.” 

Col. R. G. Ingersoll, in his fine Oration on Voltaire, observes: “Voltaire 
was perfectly equipped for his work. A perfect master of the French 
language, knowing all its moods, tenses, and declinations — in fact and in 
feeling playing upon it as skilfully as Paganini on his violin, finding 
expression for every thought and fancy, writing on the most serious subjects 
with the gaiety of a harlequin, plucking jests from the mouth of death, 
graceful as the waving of willows, dealing in double meanings that covered 
the asp with flowers and flattery, master of satire and compliment, mingling 
them often in the same line, always interested himself, therefore interesting 
others, handling thoughts, questions, subjects as a juggler does balls, 
keeping them in the air with perfect ease, dressing old words in new 
meanings, charming, grotesque, pathetic, mingling mirth with tears, wit and 
wisdom, and sometimes wickedness, logic and laughter. With a woman’s 
instinct, knowing the sensitive nerves — just where to touch — hating 
arrogance of place, the stupidity, of the solemn, snatching masks from priest 
and king, knowing the springs of action and ambition’s ends, perfectly 
familiar with the great world, the intimate of kings and their favorites, 
sympathising with the oppressed and imprisoned, with the unfortunate and 
poor, hating tyranny, despising superstition, and loving liberty with all his 
heart. Such was Voltaire, writing G:dipus at seventeen, Iréne at eighty-three, 
and crowding between these two tragedies the accomplishment of a 
thousand lives.” 

The Right Hon. John Morley testifies: “Voltaire was the very eye of 
modern illumination. It was he who conveyed to his generation in a 
multitude of forms the consciousness at once of the power and the rights of 
human intelligence. Another might well have said of him what he 
magnanimously said of his famous contemporary, Montesquieu, that 


humanity had lost its title-deeds, and he had recovered them. The four-score 
volumes which he wrote are the monument, as they were the instrument, of 
a new renascence. They are the fruit and representation of a spirit of 
encyclopaedic curiosity and productiveness. Hardly a page of all these 
countless leaves is common form. Hardly a sentence is there which did not 
come forth alive from Voltaire’s own mind, or which was said because some 
one else had said it before. Voltaire was a stupendous power, not only 
because his expression was incomparably lucid, or even because his sight 
was exquisitely keen and clear, but because he saw many new things, after 
which the spirits of others were unconsciously groping and dumbly 
yearning. Nor was this all. Voltaire was ever in the front and centre of the 
fight. His life was not a mere chapter in a history of literature. He never 
counted truth a treasure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. He made it a 
perpetual war cry, and emblazoned it on a banner that was many a time rent, 
but was never out of the field.” We may fitly conclude with Browning’s 
incisive lines in The Two Poets of Croisie: — 

“Ay, sharpest, shrewdest steel that ever stabbed 

To death Imposture through the armour joints.” 


SELECTIONS FROM VOLTAIRE’S WORKS 


History 


The world is old, but history is of yesterday. — Mélanges Historiques. 

If you would put to profit the present time, one must not spend his life in 
propagating ancient fables. — Ibid. 

A mature man who has serious business does not repeat the tales of his 
nurse. — Ibid. 

Search through all nations and you will not find one whose history does 
not begin with stories worthy of the Four Sons of Aymon and of Robert the 
Devil. — Politique et Legislation. 

Ancient histories are enigmas proposed by antiquity to posterity, which 
understands them not — Dict. Phil. (Art. “Histoire”). 

A real fact is of more value than a hundred antitheses. — Melanges 
Historiques. 

I have a droll idea. It is that only people who have written tragedies can 
throw interest into our dry and barbarous history. There is necessary in a 
history, as in a drama, exposition, knotty plot, and dénouement, with 
agreeable episode. — Corr. gén. 1740. 

They have made but the history of the kings, not that of the nation. It 
seems that during fourteen hundred years there were only kings, ministers, 
and generals among the Gauls. But our morals, our laws, our customs, our 
intelligence — are these then nothing? — Corr., 1740. 

Is fraud sanctified by being antiquated? — Sottisier. 

I have ever esteemed it charlatanry to paint, other than by facts, public 
men with whom we have had no connection. — Corr. gen., 1752. 

If one surveys the history of the world, one finds weaknesses punished, 
but great crimes fortunate, and the world is a vast scene of brigandages 
abandoned to fortune. — Essai sur les Meeurs, c. 191. 

Since the ancient Romans, I have known no nation enriched by victories. 
— Contant d’ Orville, i. 337. 

To buy peace from an enemy is to furnish him with the sinews of war. — 
Ibid, . 

The grand art of surprising, killing, and robbing is a heroism of the 
highest antiquity. — Dial. 24. 

Murderers are punished, unless they kill in grand company to the sound 
of trumpets; that is the rule. — Dict. Phil. (Art. “Droit’). 


We formerly made war in order to eat; but in the long run, all the 
admirable institutions degenerate. — Dial. 24. 

It suffices often that a mad Minister of State shall have bitten another 
Minister for the rabies to be communicated in a few months to five hundred 
thousand men. — Ibid. 

In this world there (are) only offensive wars; defensive ones are only 
resistance to armed robbers. — Ibid. 

Twenty volumes in folio never yet made a revolution. It is the portable 
little shilling books that are to be feared. If the Gospel cost twelve hundred 
sesterces, the Christian religion would never have been established. — 
Correspondence with D1 Alembert, 1765. 


Wars 


C.: What, you do not admit there are just wars? 

A.: I have never known any of the kind; to me it appears contradictory 
and impossible. 

C.: What! when the Pope Alexander VI. and his infamous son Borgia 
pillaged the Roman States, strangled and poisoned the lords of the land, 
while according them indulgences: was it not permissible to arm against 
these monsters? 

A.: Do you not see that it was these monsters who made war? Those who 
defended themselves from aggression but sustained it. There are constantly 
only offensive wars in this world; the defensive is nothing but resistance to 
armed robbers. 

C.: You mock us. Two princes dispute an heritage, their right is litigious, 
their reasons equally plausible; it is necessary then that war should decide, 
and this war is just on both sides. 

A.: It is you who mock. It is physically impossible that both are right, 
and it is absurd and barbarous that the people should perish because one of 
these two princes has reasoned badly. Let them fight together in a closed 
field if they wish, but that an entire people should be sacrificed to their 
interests, there is the horror. — 1’ A.B.C. 


Politics 


They have discovered in their fine politics the art of causing those to die of 
hunger who, by cultivating the earth, give the means of life to others. — 
Sottisier. 

Society has been too long like a game of cards, where the rogues cheat 
the dupes, while sensible people dare not warn the losers that they are 
deceived. — Questions sur les Miracles. 

They have only inculcated belief in absurdities to men in order to subdue 
them. — Ibid. 

The most tolerable of all governments is doubtless the republican, since 
that approaches the nearest towards natural equality. — Idées 
Républicaines. 

A Republican is ever more attached to his country than a subject to his, 
for the same reason that one loves better his own possessions than those of a 
master. — Pensées sur le Gouvernement. 

Give too much power to anybody and be sure they will abuse it. Were 
the monks of La Trappe spread throughout the world, let them confess 
princesses, educate youth, preach and write, and in about ten years they 
would be similar to the Jesuits, and it would be necessary to repress them. 
— Mel. Balance Egale. 

What are politics beyond the art of lying a propos? — Contant 
D’Orville. 

“Reasons of State” is a phrase invented to serve as excuse for tyrants. — 
Commentaire sur le traité des Deélits. 

The best government is that where there are the fewest useless men. — 
Dial. 4. 

Man is born free. The best government is that which most preserves to 
each mortal this gift of nature. — Histoire de Russie. 

To be free, to have only equals, is the true life, the natural life of man; all 
other is an unworthy artifice, a poor comedy, where one plays the role of 
master, the other of slave, this one a parasite, and that other a pander. — 
Dial. 24. 

Why is liberty so rare? Because it is the best possession. — Dict. Phil. 
(“Venise”). 


Those who say that all men are equal, say truth if they mean that men 
have an equal right to liberty, to the property of their own goods, and the 
protection of the laws. They are much deceived if they think that men 
should be equal in their employments, since they are not so by their 
faculties. — Essai sur les Meurs, i. 

Despotism is the punishment of the bad conduct of men. If a community 
is mastered by one man or by several, it is plainly because it has not the 
courage and ability necessary for self-government. — Idées Republic-aines, 
1765. 

I do not give myself up to my fellow-citizens without reserve. I do not 
give them the power to kill or to rob me by plurality of votes. I submit to 
help them, and to be aided, to do justice, and to receive it. No other 
agreement. — Notes on Rousseau’s “Social Contract” 


The Population Question 


The Man of Forty Crowns: I have heard much talk of population. Were we 
to take it into our heads to beget double the number of children we now do; 
were our country doubly peopled, so that we had forty millions of 
inhabitants instead of twenty, what would happen? 

The Geometrician: Each would have, instead of forty, but twenty crowns 
to live upon; or the land would have to produce the double of what it now 
does; or there would be the double of the nation’s industry, or of gain from 
foreign countries; or one half of the nation sent to America; or the one half 
of the nation should eat the other. — The Man of Forty Crowns. 


Nature’s Way 


Nature cares very little for individuals. There are other insects which do not 
live above one day, but of which the species is perpetual. Nature resembles 
those great princes who reckon as nothing the loss of four hundred thousand 
men, so they but accomplish their august designs. — The Man of Forty 
Crowns. 


Prayer 


When the man of forty crowns saw himself the father of a son, he began to 
think himself a man of some weight in the state; he hoped to furnish, at 
least, ten subjects to the king, who should all prove useful. He made the 
best baskets in the world, and his wife was an excellent sempstress. She was 
born in the neighborhood of a rich abbey of a hundred thousand livres a 
year. Her husband asked me, one day, why those gentlemen, who were so 
few in number, had swallowed so many of the forty crown lots? “Are they 
more useful to their country than I am?”— “No, dear neighbor.”— “Do 
they, like me, contribute at least to the population of it?’— “No, not to 
appearance, at least.”— “Do they cultivate the land? Do they defend the 
state when it is attacked?”— “No, they pray to God for us.”— “Well, then, I 
will pray to God for them, and let us go snacks.” — The Man of Forty 
Crowns. 


Doubt and Speculation 


The Man of Forty Crowns: I have sometimes a great mind to laugh at all I 
have been told. 

The Geometrician: And a very good mind it is. I advise you to doubt of 
everything, except that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, and that triangles which have the same bases and height are equal to 
one another; or like propositions, as, for example, that two and two make 
four. 

The Man of Forty Crowns: Yes; I hold it very wise to doubt; but I am 
curious since I have made my fortune and have leisure. I could wish, when 
my will moves my arm or my leg, to discover the spring, for surely there is 
one, by which my will moves them. I wonder sometimes why I can lift or 
lower my eyes, yet cannot move my ears. I think — and I wish I could 
know a little how — I mean, — there, to have my thought palpable to me, 
to touch it, as it were. That would surely be very curious. I want to find out 
whether I think from myself, or whether it is God that gives me my ideas; 
whether my soul came into my body at six weeks, or at one day old; how it 
lodged itself in my brain; whether I think much when in a profound sleep, 
or in a lethargy. I torture my brains to know how one body impels another. 
My sensations are no less a wonder to me; I find something divine in them, 
and especially in pleasure. I have striven sometimes to imagine a new Sense, 
but could never arrive at it. Geometricians know all these things; kindly be 
so good as to teach me. 

The Geometrician: Alas! We are as ignorant as you. Apply to the 
Sorbonne. 


Dr. Pangloss and the Dervish 


In the neighborhood lived a very famous dervish, who was deemed the best 
philosopher in Turkey; him they went to consult. Pangloss was spokesman 
and addressed him thus: — 

“Master, we come to beg you to tell us why so strange an animal as man 
has been formed?” 

“Why do you trouble your head about it?” said the dervish; “is it any 
business of yours?” 

“But, reverend father,” said Candide, “there is a horrible amount of evil 
on the earth.” 

“What signifies it,” says the dervish, “whether there is evil or good? 
When His Highness sends a ship to Egypt does he trouble whether the rats 
aboard are comfortable or not?” 

“What is to be done, then?” says Pangloss. 

“Be silent,” answers the dervish. 

“T flattered myself,” replied Pangloss, “to have reasoned a little with you 
on causes and effects, the best of possible worlds, the origin of evil, the 
nature of the soul, and on pre-established harmony.” 

At these words the dervish shut the door in their faces. — Candide. 


Motives for Conduct 


Countess: Apropos, I have forgotten to ask your opinion upon a matter 
which I read yesterday in a story by these good Mohammedans, which 
much struck me. Hassan, son of Ali, being bathing, one of his slaves threw 
over him by accident some boiling water. His servants wished to impale the 
culprit. Hassan, instead, gave him twenty pieces of gold. “There is,” said he, 
“a degree of glory in Paradise for those who repay services, a greater one 
for those who forgive evil, and a still greater one for those who recompense 
involuntary evil.” What think you of his action and his speech? 

The Count: I recognise there my good Moslems of the first ages. 

Abbé: And I, my good Christians. 

M. Fréret: And I am sorry that the scalded Hassan, son of Ali, should 
have given twenty pieces of gold in order to have glory in Paradise. I do not 
like interested fine actions. I should have wished that Hassan had been 
sufficiently virtuous and humane to have consoled the despair of the slave 
without even dreaming of being placed in the third rank in Paradise. — Le 
Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers. 


Self-Love 


Self-love and all its off-shoots are as necessary to man as the blood which 
flows in his veins. Those who would take away his passions because they 
are dangerous resemble those who would deplete a man of all his blood lest 
he should fall into apoplexy. — Traité de Metaphysique. 


Go From Your Village 


A stupid said: “I must think like my bonze (priest), for all my village agrees 
with him.” Go from your village, poor man, and you will find ten thousand 
others who have each their bonze, and who all think differently. 


Religious Prejudices 


If your nurse has told you that Ceres presides over corn, or that Vishnu or 
Sakyamuni became men several times, or that Odin awaits you in his hall 
towards Jutland, or that Mohammed or some other travelled to Heaven; if, 
moreover, your preceptor deepens in your brain what the nurse, has 
engraved, you will hold it all your life. Should your judgment rise against 
these prejudices, your neighbors, above all your female neighbors, will cry 
out at the impiety and frighten you. Your dervish, fearing the diminution of 
his revenue, may accuse you before the Cadi, and this Cadi impale you if he 
can, since he desires to rule over fools, believing fools obey better than 
others; and this will endure till your neighbors, and the dervish, and the 
Cadi begin to understand that folly is good for nothing and that persecution 
is abominable. — Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


Sacred History 


I abandon to the declaimer Bossuet the politics of the Kings of Judah and 
Samaria, who only understood assassination, beginning with their King 
David (who took to the trade of brigand to make himself king, and 
assassinated Uriah when he was his master); and to wise Solomon, who 
began by assassinating Adonijah, his own brother, at the foot of the altar. I 
am tired of the absurd pedantry which consecrates the history of such a 
people to the instruction of children. — 1’A.B.C. 


Dupe And Rogue 


Are there theologians of good faith? Yes, as there have been men who 
believed themselves sorcerers. — Le Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers. 

Enthusiasm begins, roguery ends. It is with religion as with gambling. 
One begins by being dupe, one ends by being rogue. — Le Diner du Comte 
de Boulainvilliers. 

Every country has its bonzes. But I recognise that there are as many of 
them deceived as deceivers. The majority are those blinded by enthusiasm 
in their youth, and who never recover sight; there are others who have 
preserved one eye, and see all squintingly. These are the stupid charlatans. 
— Entre deux Chinois. 


“Delenda Est Carthago” 


Theology must absolutely be destroyed, just as judicial astrology, magic, 
the divining rod, and the Star Chamber have been destroyed. — 1’A.B.C. 


Jesus and Mohammed 


L’Abbé: How could Christianity have established itself so high if it had 
nothing but fanaticism and fraud at its base? 

Le Comte: And how did Mohammedanism establish itself. Mohammed 
at least could write and fight, and Jesus knew neither writing nor self- 
defence. Mohammed had the courage of Alexander, with the mind of 
Numa; and your Jesus, sweat, blood, and water. Mohammedanism has never 
changed, while you have changed your religion twenty times. There is more 
difference between it, as it is to-day, from what it was in the first ages, than 
there is between your customs and those of King Dagobert. — Le Diner du 
Comte de Boulainvilliers. 


How Faiths Spread 


But how do you think, then, that my religion became established? Like all 
the rest. A man of strong imagination made himself followed by some 
persons of weak imagination. The flock increased; fanaticism commences, 
fraud achieves. A powerful man comes; he sees a crowd, ready bridled and 
with a bit in its teeth; he mounts and leads it. — Dial, et entr. ph., Dialogue 
19. 


Superstition 


The superstitious man is to the knave what the slave is to the tyrant; nay, 
further, the superstitious man is governed by the fanatic, and becomes one. 
— Dict. Phil. (Art. “Superstition”). 


The Bible 


If there are many difficulties we cannot solve, mysteries we cannot 
comprehend, adventures which we cannot credit, prodigies which display 
the credulity of the human mind, and contradictions which it is impossible 
to reconcile, it is in order to exercise our faith and to-humiliate our reason. 
— Dict. Phil. (Art. “Contradictions”). 


Transubstantiation 


Julius II. makes and eats God; but with armor on his back and helmet on his 
head he wades in blood and carnage. Leo X. holds God in his body, his 
mistresses in his arms, and the money extorted by the sale of indulgences in 
his coffers, and those of his sister. — Dict. Phil. (Art. “Eucharist”). 


Dreams and Ghosts 


Have you not found, like me, that they are the origin of the opinion so 
generally diffused throughout antiquity touching spectres and manes? A 
man deeply afflicted at the death of his wife, or his son, sees them in his 
Sleep; they have the same characteristics; he speaks to them, they reply; 
they have certainly appeared to him. Other men have had similar dreams. It 
is impossible, then, to doubt that the dead return; but it is certain at the same 
time that these dead — whether buried or reduced to ashes, or lost at sea — 
could not reappear in their bodies. It is, then, their soul that has been seen. 
This soul must be extended, light, impalpable, since in speaking with it we 
cannot embrace it. Effugit imago per levibus vetitis (Virgil). It is moulded, 
designed upon the body which it habited, since it perfectly resembles it. It is 
given the name of shade or manes, and from all this a confused idea 
remains in the head, which perpetuates itself all the better because nobody 
understands it. — Dict. Phil. (Art. “Somnambulists and Dreams” ). 


Mortifying the Flesh 


Had vanity never any share in the public mortifications which attended the 
eyes of the multitude? “I scourge myself, but ’tis to expiate your faults; I go 
stark naked, but ’tis to reproach the luxury of your garments; I feed on herbs 
and snails to correct your vice of gluttony; I put an iron ring on my body to 
make you blush at your lewdness. Reverence me as a man cherished by the 
gods, who can draw down their favors on you. When accustomed to 
reverence, it will not be hard to obey me; I become your master in the name 
of the gods; and if you transgress my will in the least particular, I will have 
you impaled to appease the wrath of heaven.” If the first fakirs did not use 
these words, they probably had them engraven at the bottom of their hearts. 
— Dict. Phil. (Art. “Austerities”). 


Heaven 


Kon.: What is meant by “the heaven and the earth: mount up to heaven, be 
worthy of heaven”? 

Cu Su.: ’Tis but stupidity, there is no heaven; each planet is surrounded 
by its atmosphere, and rolls in space around its sun. Each sun is the centre 
of several planets which travel continually around it. There is no up nor 
down, ascension nor descent. You perceive that if the inhabitants of the 
moon said that some one ascended to the earth, that one must render himself 
worthy of earth, he would talk nonsense. We do so likewise when we say 
we must be worthy of heaven; it is as if we said we must be worthy of air, 
worthy of the constellation of the Dragon, worthy of space. — Catéchisme 
chinois. 


Magic 


All the fathers of the Church, without exception, believed in the power of 
magic. The Church always condemned magic, but she always believed it; 
she excommunicated sorcerers, not as deluded madmen, but as men who 
really had intercourse with devils. — Dict. Phil. (Art. “Superstition”). 


DETACHED THOUGHTS 


There are vices which it is better to ignore than to punish. 

One should not pronounce a word in public which an honest woman 
cannot repeat. 

I know no great men but those who have rendered great services to 
humanity. 

Honor has ever achieved greater things than interest. 

Occupation and work are the only resources against misfortune. 

My maxim is to fulfil all my duties to-day, because I am not sure of 
living to-morrow. 

Most men die before having lived. 

It is necessary to combat nature and fortune till the last moment, and to 
never despair till one is dead. 

Work without disputing; it is the only way to render life supportable. 

Passions are the winds that swell the sails of the ship. It is true, they 
sometimes sink her, but without them she could not sail at all. The bile 
makes us sick and choleric; but without the bile we could not live. 
Everything in this world is dangerous, and yet everything in it is necessary. 

We should introduce into our existence all imaginable modes, and open 
every door of the minds to all kinds of knowledge, and all sorts of feelings. 
So long as it does not all go in pell-mell, there is room enough for all. 

It is the part of a man like you [Vauvenargues] to have preferences, but 
no exclusions. 

The unwise value every word in an author of repute. 

Opinion governs the world, and philosophers in the long run govern 
opinion. 

We enjoin mankind to conquer their passions. Make the experiment of 
only depriving a man, in the habit of taking it, of his pinch of snuff. 

Do we not nearly all resemble the aged General of ninety years, who, 
seeing some young fellows larking with the girls, said to them angrily: 
“Gentlemen, is that the example which I give you?” 

Passions are diseases. To cure a man of a criminal intention, we should 
give him not counsel, but a dose of physic. 

Women are like windmills, fixed while they revolve. 


I fear lest marriage may not rather be one of the seven deadly sins than 
one of the seven sacraments. 

Divorce is probably of about the same date as marriage. 

I believe, however, that marriage is several weeks the elder. 

War is an epitome of all wickedness. 

The race of preachers inveigh against little vices, and pass over great 
ones in silence. They never sermonise against war. 

What strange rage possesses some people to insist on our all being 
miserable? They are like a quack, who would fain have us believe we are 
ill, in order to sell us his pills. Keep thy drugs, my friend, and leave me my 
health. 

Can one change their character? Yes, if one changes their body. 

Men are fools, but ecclesiastics are their leaders. 

I do not believe even eye-witnesses when they tell me things opposed to 
common sense. 

The fanatics begin with humility and kindness, and have all ended with 
pride and carnage. 

The Pope is an idol, whose hands are tied and whose feet are kissed. 

What an immense book might be composed on all the things once 
believed, of which it is necessary to doubt. 

That which can be explained in many ways does not merit being 
explained in any. 

Theology is in religion what poison is among food. 

Theology has only served to upset brains, and sometimes States. 

That which is an eternal subject of dispute is an eternal inutility. 

To pray is to flatter oneself that one will change entire nature with 
words. 

Names of sects; names of error. Truth has no sect. 

No man is called an Euclidian. 

Henry IV., after his victories, his abjuration, and his coronation, caused a 
cross to be erected in Rome, with the following inscription: In hoc signa 
vincis. The wood of the cross was the carriage of a cannon. 

A revolution has been accomplished in the human mind which nothing 
again can ever arrest. 

It is never by metaphysics that you will succeed in delivering men from 
error; you must prove the truth by facts. 


If fortune brings to pass one of a hundred events predicted by roguery, 
all the others are forgotten, and that one remains as a pledge of the favor of 
God, and as the proof of a prodigy. 

Every one is born with a nose and five fingers, and no one is born with a 
knowledge of God. This may be deplorable or not, but it is certainly the 
human condition. 

If God made us in his own image, we have well returned him the 
compliment. 

Nature preserves the species, and cares but very little for individuals. 

To fast, to pray, a priest’s virtue; to succor, virtue of a citizen. 

When Bellerophon, mounted on Pegasus, wished to ascend to heaven to 
discover the secrets of the gods, a fly stung Pegasus, and he was thrown. 

“Why do you receive so many fools in your order?” was said to a Jesuit. 
“We need saints.” 

Rousseau [J. B.] having shown his antagonist [Voltaire] his Ode to 
Posterity, the latter said: “My friend, here is a letter which will never reach 
its address.” 

If a tulip could speak, and said, “My vegetation and I are two distinct 
beings, evidently joined together,” would you not mock at the tulip? 

Why all these pleasantries on religion? They are never made on morality. 

A fanatic of good faith, always a dangerous kind of man. 

The consolation of life is to say out what one thinks. 


VOLTAIRE: BRIEF BIOGRAPHY by George 
Saintsbury 








VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE (1694-1778), French 
philosopher, historian, dramatist and man of letters, whose real name was 
Francois Marie Arouet simply, was born on the 21st of November 1694 at 
Paris, and was baptized the next day. His father was Francois Arouet, a 
notary; his mother was Marie Marguerite Daumart or D’Aumard. Both 
father and mother were of Poitevin extraction, but the Arouets had been for 
two generations established in Paris, the grandfather being a prosperous 
tradesman. The family appear to have always belonged to the yeoman- 
tradesman class; their special home was the town of Saint-Loup. Voltaire 
was the fifth child of his parents — twin boys (of whom one survived), a 
girl, Marguerite Catherine, and another boy who died young, having 
preceded him. Not very much is known of the mother, who died when 
Voltaire was but seven years old. She pretty certainly was the chief cause of 
his early introduction to good society, the abbé de Chateauneuf (his sponsor 
in more ways than one) having been her friend. The father appears to have 
been somewhat peremptory in temper, but neither inhospitable nor 
tyrannical. Marguerite Arouet, of whom her younger brother was very fond, 
married early, her husband’s name being Mignot; the elder brother, Armand, 
was a strong Jansenist, and there never was any kind of sympathy between 
him and Francois. 

The abbé de Chateauneuf instructed him early in belles-lettres and 
deism, and he showed when a child the unsurpassed faculty for facile verse- 
making which always distinguished him. At the age of ten he was sent to 
the Collége Louis-le-Grand, which was under the management of the 
Jesuits, and remained there till 1711. It was his whim, as part of his general 
liberalism, to depreciate the education he received; but it seems to have 
been a very sound and good education, which formed the basis of his 
extraordinarily wide, though never extraordinarily accurate, collection of 
knowledge subsequently, and (a more important thing) disciplined and 
exercised his literary faculty and judgment. Nor can there be much doubt 
that the great attention bestowed on acting — the Jesuits kept up the 


Renaissance practice of turning schools into theatres for the performance of 
plays both in Latin and in the vernacular — had much to do with Voltaire’s 
lifelong devotion to the stage. It must have been in his very earliest school 
years that the celebrated presentation of him by his godfather to Ninon de 
Lenclos took place, for Ninon died in 1705. She left him two thousand 
francs “to buy books with.” He worked fairly, played fairly, lived 
comfortably, made good and lasting friends. Some curious traits are 
recorded of this life — one being that in the terrible famine year of 
Malplaquet a hundred francs a year were added to the usual boarding 
expenses, and yet the boys had to eat pain bis. 

In August 1711, at the age of seventeen, he came home, and the usual 
battle followed between a son who desired no profession but literature and a 
father who refused to consider literature a profession at all. For a time 
Voltaire submitted, and read law at least nominally. The abbé de 
Chateauneuf died before his godson left school, but he had already 
introduced him to the famous and dissipated coterie of the Temple, of which 
the grand prior VendOme was the head, and the poets Chaulieu and La Fare 
the chief literary stars. It does not appear that Voltaire got into any great 
scrapes; but his father tried to break him off from such society by sending 
him first to Caen and then, in the suite of the marquis de Chateauneuf, the 
abbé’s brother, to the Hague. Here he met a certain Olympe Dunoyer 
(“Pimpette”), a girl apparently of respectable character and not bad 
connexions, but a Protestant, penniless, and daughter of a literary lady 
whose literary reputation was not spotless. The mother discouraged the 
affair, and, though Voltaire tried to avail himself of the mania for 
proselytizing which then distinguished France, his father stopped any idea 
of a match by procuring a lettre de cachet, which, however, he did not use. 
Voltaire, who had been sent home, submitted, and for a time pretended to 
work in a Parisian lawyer’s office; but he again manifested a faculty for 
getting into trouble — this time in the still more dangerous way of writing 
libellous poems — so that his father was glad to send him to stay for nearly 
a year (1714-15) with Louis de Caumartin, marquis de Saint-Ange, in the 
country. Here he was still supposed to study law, but devoted himself in part 
to literary essays, in part to storing up his immense treasure of gossiping 
history. Almost exactly at the time of the death of Louis XIV. he returned to 
Paris, to fall once more into literary and Templar society, and to make the 
tragedy of Gdipe, which he had already written, privately known. He was 


now introduced to a less questionable and even more distinguished coterie 
than Venddme’s, to the famous “court of Sceaux,” the circle of the beautiful 
and ambitious duchesse du Maine. It seems that Voltaire lent himself to the 
duchess’s frantic hatred of the regent Orleans, and helped to compose 
lampoons on that prince. At any rate, in May 1716 he was exiled, first to 
Tulle, then to Sully. Allowed to return, he again fell under suspicion of 
having been concerned in the composition of two violent libels — one in 
Latin and one in French — called from their first words the Puero Regnante 
and the J’ai vu, was inveigled by a spy named Beauregard into a real or 
burlesque confession, and on the 16th of May 1717 was sent to the Bastille. 
He there recast Cdipe, began the Henriade and determined to alter his 
name. Ever after his exit from the Bastille in April 1718 he was known as 
Arouet de Voltaire, or simply Voltaire, though legally he never abandoned 
his patronymic. The origin of the famous name has been much debated, and 
attempts have been made to show that it actually existed in the Daumart 
pedigree or in some territorial designation. Some are said to maintain that it 
was an abbreviation of a childish nickname, “le petit volontaire.” The 
balance of opinion has, however, always inclined to the hypothesis of an 
anagram on the name “Arouet le jeune,” or “Arouet I. j.,” u being changed 
to v and j to i according to the ordinary rules of the game. 

A further “exile” at Chatenay and elsewhere succeeded the 
imprisonment, and though Voltaire was admitted to an audience by the 
regent and treated graciously he was not trusted. (Edipe was acted at the 
Théatre Francais on the 18th of November of the year of release, and was 
very well received, a rivalry between parties not dissimilar to that which not 
long before had helped Addison’s Cato assisting its success. It had a run of 
forty-five nights, and brought the author not a little profit. With these gains 
Voltaire seems to have begun his long series of successful financial 
speculations. But in the spring of next year the production of Lagrange- 
Chancel’s libels, entitled the Philippiques, again brought suspicion on him. 
He was informally exiled, and spent much time with Marshal Villars. again 
increasing his store of “reminiscences.” He returned to Paris in the winter, 
and his second play, Artémire, was produced in February 1720. It was a 
failure, and though it was recast with some success Voltaire never published 
it as a whole, and used parts of it in other work. He again spent much of his 
time with Villars, listening to the marshal’s stories and making harmless 
love to the duchess. In December 1721 his father died, leaving him property 


(rather more than four thousand livres a year), which was soon increased by 
a pension of half the amount from the regent. In return for this, or in hopes 
of more, he offered himself as a spy — or at any rate as a secret diplomatist 
— to Dubois. But meeting his old enemy Beauregard in one of the 
minister’s rooms and making an offensive remark, he was waylaid by 
Beauregard some time after in a less privileged place and soundly beaten. 
His visiting espionage, as unkind critics put it his — secret diplomatic 
mission, as he would have liked to have it put himself — began in the 
summer of 1722, and he set out for it in company with a certain Madame de 
Rupelmonde, to whom he as usual made love, taught deism and served as 
an amusing travelling companion. He stayed at Cambrai for some time, 
where European diplomatists were still in full session, journeyed to 
Brussels, where he met and quarrelled with Jean Baptiste Rousseau, went 
on to the Hague, and then returned. The Henriade had got on considerably 
during the journey, and, according to his lifelong habit, the poet, with the 
help of his friend Thiériot and others, had been “working the oracle” of 
puffery. During the late autumn and winter of 1722-23 he abode chiefly in 
Paris, taking a kind of lodging in the town house of M. de Berniéres, a 
nobleman of Rouen, and endeavouring to procure a “privilege” for his 
poem. In this he was disappointed, but he had the work printed at Rouen 
nevertheless, and spent the summer of 1723 revising it. In November he 
caught smallpox and was very seriously ill, so that the book was not given 
to the world till the spring of 1724 (and then of course, as it had no 
privilege, appeared privately). Almost at the same time, the 4th of March, 
his third tragedy, Mariamne appeared, was well received at first, but 
underwent complete damnation before the curtain fell. The regent had died 
shortly before, not to Voltaire’s advantage; for he had been a generous 
patron. Voltaire had made, however, a useful friend in another grand 
seigneur, as profligate and nearly as intelligent, the duke of Richelieu, and 
with him he passed 1724 and the next year chiefly, recasting Mariamne 
(which was now successful), writing the comedy of L’Indiscret, and 
courting the queen, the ministers, the favourites and everybody who seemed 
worth. The end of 1725 brought a disastrous close to this period of his life. 
He was insulted by the chevalier de Rohan, replied with his usual sharpness 
of tongue, and shortly afterwards, when dining with the duke of Sully, was 
called out and bastinadoed by the chevalier’s hirelings, Rohan himself 
looking on. Nobody would take his part, and at last, nearly three months 


after the outrage, he challenged Rohan, who accepted the challenge, but on 
the morning appointed for the duel Voltaire was arrested and sent for the 
second time to the Bastille. He was kept in confinement a fortnight, and was 
then packed off to England in accordance with his own request. Voltaire 
revenged himself on the duke of Sully for his conduct towards his guest by 
cutting Maximilien de Béthune’s name out of the Henriade. 

No competent judges have ever mistaken the importance of Voltaire’s 
visit to England, and the influence it exercised on his future career. In the 
first place, the ridiculous and discreditable incident of the beating had time 
to blow over; in the second, England was a very favourable place for 
Frenchmen of note to pick up guineas; in the third, and most important of 
all, his contact with a people then far more different in every conceivable 
way from their neighbours than any two peoples of Europe are different 
now, acted as a sovereign tonic and stimulant on his intellect and literary 
faculty. Before the English visit Voltaire had been an elegant trifler, an 
adept in the forms of literature popular in French society, a sort of superior 
Dorat or Boufflers of earlier growth. He returned from that visit one of the 
foremost literary men in Europe, with views, if not profound or accurate, 
yet wide and acute on all les grands sujets, and with a solid stock of money. 
The visit lasted about three years, from 1726 to 1729; and, as if to make the 
visitor’s luck certain, George I. died and George II. succeeded soon after his 
arrival. The new king was not fond of “boetry,” but Queen Caroline was, 
and international jealousy was pleased at the thought of welcoming a 
distinguished exile from French illiberality. The Walpoles, Bubb Dodington, 
Bolingbroke, Congreve, Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, Pope, were among 
his English friends. He made acquaintance with, and at least tried to 
appreciate, Shakespeare. He was much struck by English manners, was 
deeply penetrated by English toleration for personal free thought and 
eccentricity, and gained some thousands of pounds from an authorized 
English edition of the Henriade, dedicated to the queen. But he visited Paris 
now and then without permission, and his mind, like the mind of every 
exiled Frenchman, was always set thereon. He gained full licence to return 
in the spring of 1729. 

He was full of literary projects, and immediately after his return he is 
said to have increased his fortune immensely by a lucky lottery speculation. 
The Henriade was at last licensed in France; Brutus, a play which he had 
printed in England, was accepted for performance, but kept back for a time 


by the author; and he began the celebrated poem of the Pucelle, the 
amusement and the torment of great part of his life. But he had great 
difficulties with two of his chief works which were ready to appear, Charles 
XII. and the Lettres sur les Anglais. With both he took all imaginable pains 
to avoid offending the censorship; for Voltaire had, more than any other 
man who ever lived, the ability and the willingness to stoop to conquer. At 
the end of 1730 Brutus did actually get acted. Then in the spring of the next 
year he went to Rouen to get Charles XII. surreptitiously printed, which he 
accomplished. In 1732 another tragedy, Eriphile, appeared, with the same 
kind of halting success which had distinguished the appearance of its elder 
sisters since Cdipe. But at last, on the 13th of August 1732, he produced 
Zaire, the best (with Mérope) of all his plays, and one of the ten or twelve 
best plays of the whole French classical school. Its motive was borrowed to 
some extent from Othello, but that matters little. In the following winter the 
death of the comtesse de Fontaine-Martel, whose guest he had been, turned 
him out of a comfortable abode. He then took lodgings with an agent of his, 
one Demoulin, in an out-of-the-way part of Paris, and was, for some time at 
least, as much occupied with contracts, speculation and all sorts of means of 
gaming money as with literature. 

In the middle of this period, however, in 1733, two important books, the 
Lettres philosophiques sur les Anglais and the Temple du gout appeared. 
Both were likely to make bad blood, for the latter was, under the mask of 
easy verse, a Satire on contemporary French literature, especially on J. B. 
Rousseau, and the former was, in the guise of a criticism or rather panegyric 
of English ways, an attack on everything established in the church and state 
of France. It was published with certain “remarks” on Pascal, more 
offensive to orthodoxy than itself, and no mercy was shown to it. The book 
was condemned (June 10th, 1734), the copies seized and burnt, a warrant 
issued against the author and his dwelling searched. He himself was safe in 
the independent duchy of Lorraine with Emilie de Breteuil, marquise du 
Chatelet, with whom he began to be intimate in 1733; he had now taken up 
his abode with her at the chateau of Cirey. 

If the English visit may be regarded as having finished Voltaire’s 
education, the Cirey residence may be justly said to be the first stage of his 
literary manhood. He had written important and characteristic work before; 
but he had always been in a kind of literary Wanderjahre. He now obtained 
a settled home for many years, and, taught by his numerous brushes with 


the authorities, he began and successfully carried out that system of keeping 
out of personal harm’s way, and of at once denying any awkward 
responsibility, which made him for nearly half a century at once the chief 
and the most prosperous of European heretics in regard to all established 
ideas. It was not till the summer of 1734 that Cirey, a half-dismantled 
country house on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, was fitted up 
with Voltaire’s money and became the headquarters of himself, of his 
hostess, and now and then of her accommodating husband. Many pictures 
of the life here, some of them not a little malicious, survive. It was not 
entirely a bed of roses, for the “respectable Emily’s” temper was violent, 
and after a time she sought lovers who were not so much des cerébraux as 
Voltaire. But it provided him with a safe and comfortable retreat, and with 
every opportunity for literary work. In March 1735 the ban was formally 
taken off him, and he was at liberty to return to Paris, a liberty of which he 
availed himself sparingly. 

At Cirey he wrote indefatigably and did not neglect business. The 
principal literary results of his early years here were the Discours en vers 
sur l’homme, the play of Alzire and L’Enfant prodigue (1736), and a long 
treatise on the Newtonian system which he and Madame du Chatelet wrote 
together. But, as usual, Voltaire’s extraordinary literary industry was shown 
rather in a vast amount of fugitive writings than in substantive works, 
though for the whole space of his Cirey residence he was engaged in 
writing, adding to, and altering the Pucelle. In the very first days of his 
sojourn he had written a pamphlet with the imposing title of Treatise on 
Metaphysics. Of metaphysics proper Voltaire neither then nor at any other 
time understood anything, and the subject, like every other, merely served 
him as a pretext for laughing at religion with the usual reservation of a 
tolerably affirmative deism. In March 1736 he received his first letter from 
Frederick of Prussia, then crown prince only. He was soon again in trouble, 
this time for the poem of Le Mondain, and he at once crossed the frontier 
and then made for Brussels. He spent about three months in the Low 
Countries, and in March 1737 returned to Cirey, and continued writing, 
making experiments in physics (he had at this time a large laboratory), and 
busying himself with iron-founding, the chief industry of the district. The 
best-known accounts of Cirey life, those of Madame de Grafigny, date from 
the winter of 1738-39; they are somewhat spiteful but very amusing, 
depicting the frequent quarrels between Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, 


his intense suffering under criticism, his constant dread of the surreptitious 
publication of the Pucelle (which nevertheless he could not keep his hands 
from writing or his tongue from reciting to his visitors), and so forth. The 
chief and most galling of his critics at this time was the Abbé Desfontaines, 
and the chief of Desfontaines’s attacks was entitled La Voltairomanie, in 
reply to a libel of Voltaire’s called Le Présenatif. Both combatants had, 
according to the absurd habit of the time, to disown their works, 
Desfontaines’s disavowal being formal and procured by the exertion of all 
Voltaire’s own influence both at home and abroad. For he had as little 
notion of tolerance towards others as of dignity in himself. In April 1739 a 
journey was made to Brussels, to Paris, and then again to Brussels, which 
was the headquarters for a considerable time, owing to some law affairs, of 
the Du Chatelets. Frederick, now king of Prussia, made not a few efforts to 
get Voltaire away from Madame du Chatelet, but unsuccessfully, and the 
king earned the lady’s cordial hatred by persistently refusing or omitting to 
invite her. At last, in September 1740, master and pupil met for the first 
time at Cleves, an interview followed three months later by a longer visit. 
Brussels was again the headquarters in 1741, by which time Voltaire had 
finished the best and the second or third best of his plays, Mérope and 
Mahomet. Mahomet was played first at Lille in that year, it did not appear in 
Paris till August next year, and Mérope not till 1743. This last was, and 
deserved to be, the most successful of its author’s whole theatre. It was in 
this same year that he received the singular diplomatic mission to Frederick 
which nobody seems to have taken seriously, and after his return the 
oscillation between Brussels, Cirey and Paris was resumed. During these 
years much of the Essai sur les meurs and the Siécle de Louis XIV. was 
composed. He also returned, not too well-advisedly, to the business of 
courtiership, which he had given up since the death of the regent. He was 
much employed, owing to Richelieu’s influence, in the fétes of the 
dauphin’s marriage, and was rewarded through the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour on New Year’s Day 1745 by the appointment to the post of 
historiographer-royal, once jointly held by Racine and Boileau. The 
situation itself and its accompanying privileges were what Voltaire chiefly 
aimed at, but there was a salary of two thousand livres attached, and he had 
the year before come in for three times as much by the death of his brother. 
In the same year he wrote a poem on Fontenoy, he received medals from the 
pope and dedicated Mahomet to him, and he wrote court divertissements 


and other things to admiration. But he was not a thoroughly skilful courtier, 
and one of the best known of Voltairiana is the contempt or at least silence 
with which Louis XV. — a sensualist but no fool — received the maladroit 
and almost insolent inquiry Trajan est-il content? addressed in his hearing 
to Richelieu at the close of a piece in which the emperor had appeared with 
a transparent reference to the king. All this assentation had at least one 
effect. He, who had been for years admittedly the first writer in France, had 
been repeatedly passed over in elections to the Academy. He was at last 
elected in the spring of 1746, and received on the 9th of May. Then the tide 
began to turn. His favour at court had naturally exasperated his enemies; it 
had not secured him any real friends, and even a gentlemanship of the 
chamber was no solid benefit, except from the money point of view. He did 
not indeed hold it very long, but was permitted to sell it for a large sum, 
retaining the rank and privileges. He had various proofs of the instability of 
his hold on the king during 1747 and in 1748. He once lay in hiding for two 
months with the duchesse du Maine at Sceaux, where were produced the 
comedietta of La Prude and the tragedy of Rome sauvée, and afterwards for 
a time lived chiefly at Lunéville; here Madame du Chatelet had established 
herself at the court of King Stanislaus, and carried on a liaison with Saint- 
Lambert, an officer in the king’s guard. In September 1749 she died after 
the birth of a child. 

The death of Madame du Chatelet is another turning-point in the history 
of Voltaire. He was fifty-five, but he had nearly thirty years more to live, 
and he had learnt much during what may be called his Cirey cohabitation. 
For some time, however, after Madame du Chatelet’s death he was in a state 
of pitiable unsettlement. At first, after removing his goods from Cirey, he 
hired the greater part of the Chatelet town house, and then the whole. He 
had some idea of settling down in Paris, and might perhaps have done so if 
mischief had not been the very breath of his nostrils. He went on writing 
satiric tales like Zadig. He engaged in a foolish and undignified struggle 
with Crébillon pére (not fils), a rival set up against him by Madame de 
Pompadour, but a dramatist who, in part of one play, Rhadamiste et 
Zénobie, has struck a note of tragedy in the grand Cornelian strain, which 
Voltaire could never hope to echo. Semirame (1748), Oreste (1750) and 
Rome sauvée itself were all products of this rivalry. He used the most 
extraordinary efforts to make himself more popular than he was, but he 
could not help being uncomfortable. 


All this time Frederick of Prussia had been continuing his invitations. 
Voltaire left Paris on the 15th of June 1751, and reached Berlin on the 10th 
of July. This Berlin visit is more or less familiar to English readers from the 
two great essays of Macaulay and Carlyle as well as from the Frederick of 
the latter. But these two masters of English were not perhaps the best 
qualified to relate the story. Both were unjust to Voltaire, and Macaulay was 
unjust to Frederick as well. It is certain that at first the king behaved 
altogether like a king to his guest. He pressed him to remain; he gave him 
(the words are Voltaire’s own) one of his orders, twenty thousand francs a 
year, and four thousand additional for his niece, Madame Denis, in case she 
would come and keep house for her uncle. But Voltaire’s conduct was from 
the first Voltairian. He insisted on the consent of his own king, which was 
given without delay. But Frenchmen, always touchy on such a point, 
regarded Voltaire as something of a deserter; and it was not long before he 
bitterly repented his desertion, though his residence in Prussia lasted nearly 
three years. It was quite impossible that Voltaire and Frederick should get 
on together for long. Voltaire was not humble enough to be a mere butt, as 
many of Frederick’s led poets were; he was not enough of a gentleman to 
hold his own place with dignity and discretion; he was constantly jealous 
both of his equals in age and reputation, such as Maupertuis, and of his 
juniors and inferiors, such as Baculard D’ Arnaud. He was greedy, restless, 
and in a way Bohemian. Frederick, though his love of teasing for teasing’s 
sake has been exaggerated by Macaulay, was a martinet of the first water, 
had a sharp though one-sided idea of justice, and had not the slightest 
intention of allowing Voltaire to insult or to tyrannize over his other guests 
and servants. If he is to be blamed in this particular matter, the blame must 
be chiefly confined to his imprudence in inviting Voltaire at the beginning 
and to the brutality of his conduct at the end. Within Voltaire there was 
always a mischievous and ill-behaved child; and he was never more 
mischievous, more ill-behaved and more childish than in these years. He 
tried to get D’Amaud exiled, and succeeded. He got into a quite 
unnecessary quarrel with Lessing. He had not been in the country six 
months before he engaged in a discreditable piece of financial gambling 
with Hirsch, the Dresden Jew. He was accused of something like downright 
forgery — that is to say, of altering a paper signed by Hirsch after he had 
signed it. The king’s disgust at this affair (which came to an open scandal 
before the tribunals) was so great that he was on the point of ordering 


Voltaire out of Prussia, and Darget the secretary had no small trouble in 
arranging the matter (February 1751). Then it was Voltaire’s turn to be 
disgusted with an occupation he had undertaken himself — the occupation 
of “buckwashing” the king’s French verses. However, he succeeded in 
finishing and printing the Siécle de Louis XIV., while the Dictionnaire 
philosophique is said to have been devised and begun at Potsdam. But 
Voltaire’s restless temper was brewing up for another storm. In the early 
autumn of 1751 La Mettrie, one of the king’s parasites, and a man of much 
more talent than is generally allowed, horrified Voltaire by telling him that 
Frederick had in conversation applied to him (Voltaire) a proverb about 
“sucking the orange and flinging away its skin,” and about the same time 
the dispute with Maupertuis, which had more than anything else to do with 
his exclusion from Prussia, came to a head. Maupertuis got into a dispute 
with one KGénig. The king took his president’s part; Voltaire took K6nig’s. 
But Maupertuis must needs write his Letters, and thereupon (1752) 
appeared one of Voltaire’s most famous, though perhaps not one of his most 
read works, the Diatribe du Docteur Akakia. Even Voltaire did not venture 
to publish this lampoon on a great official of a prince so touchy as the king 
of Prussia without some permission, and if all tales are true he obtained this 
by another piece of something like forgery — getting the king to endorse a 
totally different pamphlet on its last leaf, and affixing that last leaf to 
Akakia. Of this Frederick was not aware; but he did get some wind of the 
Diatribe itself, sent for the author, heard it read to his own great 
amusement, and either actually burned the MS. or believed that it was 
burnt. In a few days printed copies appeared. Frederick did not like 
disobedience, but he still less liked being made a fool of, and he put Voltaire 
under arrest. But again the affair blew over, the king believing that the 
edition Akakia confiscated in Prussia was the only one. Alas! Voltaire had 
sent copies away; others had been printed, abroad; and the thing was 
irrecoverable. It could not be proved that he had ordered the printing, and 
all Frederick could do was to have the pamphlet bumt by the hangman. 
Things were now drawing to a crisis. One day Voltaire sent his orders, &c., 
back; the next Frederick returned them, but Voltaire had quite made up his 
mind to fly. A kind of reconciliation occurred in March, and after some 
days of good-fellowship Voltaire at last obtained the long-sought leave of 
absence and left Potsdam on the 26th of the month (1753). It was nearly 
three months afterwards that the famous, ludicrous and brutal arrest was 


made at Frankfort, on the persons of himself and his niece, who had met 
him meanwhile. There was some faint excuse for Frederick’s wrath. In the 
first place, the poet chose to linger at Leipzig. In the second place, in direct 
disregard of a promise given to Frederick, a supplement to Akakia appeared, 
more offensive than the main text. From Leipzig, after a month’s stay, 
Voltaire moved to Gotha. Once more, on the 25th of May, he moved on to 
Frankfort. Frankfort, nominally a free city, but with a Prussian resident who 
did very much what he pleased, was not like Gotha and Leipzig. An excuse 
was provided in the fact that the poet had a copy of some unpublished 
poems of Frederick’s, and as soon as Voltaire arrived hands were laid on 
him, at first with courtesy enough. The resident, Freytag, was not a very 
wise person (though he probably did not, as Voltaire would have it, spell 
“poésie” “poeshie”); constant references to Frederick were necessary; and 
the affair was prolonged so that Madame Denis had time to join her uncle. 
At last Voltaire tried to steal away. He was followed, arrested, his niece 
seized separately, and sent to join him in custody; and the two, with the 
secretary Collini, were kept close prisoners at an inn called the Goat. This 
situation was at last put an end to by the city authorities, who probably felt 
that they were not playing a very creditable part. Voltaire left Frankfort on 
the 7th of July, travelled safely to Mainz, and thence to Mannheim, 
Strassburg and Colmar. The last-named place he reached (after a leisurely 
journey and many honours at the little courts just mentioned) at the 
beginning of October, and here he proposed to stay the winter, finish his 
Annals of the Empire and look about him. 

Voltaire’s second stage was now over. Even now, however in his sixtieth 
year, it required some more external pressure to induce him to make himself 
independent. He had been, in the first blush of his Frankfort disaster, 
refused, or at least not granted, permission even to enter France proper. At 
Colmar he was not safe, especially when in January 1754 a pirated edition 
of the Essai sur les meurs, written long before, appeared. Permission to 
establish himself in France was now absolutely refused. Nor did an 
extremely offensive performance of Voltaire’s — the solemn partaking of 
the Eucharist at Colmar after due confession — at all mollify his enemies. 
His exclusion from France, however, was chiefly metaphorical, and really 
meant exclusion from Paris and its neighbourhood. In the summer he went 
to Plombieres, and after returning to Colmar for some time journeyed in the 
beginning of winter to Lyons, and thence in the middle of December to 


Geneva. Voltaire had no purpose of remaining in the city, and almost 
immediately bought a country house just outside the gates, to which he gave 
the name of Les Délices. He was here practically at the meeting-point of 
four distinct jurisdictions — Geneva, the canton Vaud, Sardinia and France, 
while other cantons were within easy reach; and he bought other houses 
dotted about these territories, so as never to be without a refuge close at 
hand in case of sudden storms. At Les Délices he set up a considerable 
establishment, which his great wealth made him able easily to afford. He 
kept open house for visitors; he had printers close at hand in Geneva; he 
fitted up a private theatre in which he could enjoy what was perhaps the 
greatest pleasure of his whole life — acting in a play of his own, stage- 
managed by himself. His residence at Geneva brought him into 
correspondence (at first quite amicable) with the most famous of her 
citizens, J. J. Rousseau. His Orphelin de la Chine, performed at Paris in 
1755, was very well received; the notorious La Pucelle appeared in the 
same year. The earthquake at Lisbon, which appalled other people, gave 
Voltaire an excellent opportunity for ridiculing the beliefs of the orthodox, 
first in verse (1756) and later in the (from a literary point of view) 
unsurpassable tale of Candide (1759). All was, however, not yet quite 
smooth with him. Geneva had a law expressly forbidding theatrical 
performances in any circumstances whatever. Voltaire had infringed this 
law already as far as private performances went, and he had thought of 
building a regular theatre, not indeed at Geneva but at Lausanne. In July 
1755 a very polite and, as far as Voltaire was concerned, indirect resolution 
of the Consistory declared that in consequence of these proceedings of the 
Sieur de Voltaire the pastors should notify their flocks to abstain, and that 
the chief syndic should be informed of the Consistory’s perfect confidence 
that the edicts would be carried out. Voltaire obeyed this hint as far as Les 
Délices was concemed, and consoled himself by having the performances 
in his Lausanne house. But he never was the man to take opposition to his 
wishes either quietly or without retaliation. He undoubtedly instigated 
D’Alembert to include a censure of the prohibition in his Encyclopédie 
article on “Geneva,” a proceeding which provoked Rousseau’s celebrated 
Lettre a D’Alembert sur les spectacles. As for himself, he looked about for 
a place where he could combine the social liberty of France with the 
political liberty of Geneva, and he found one. 


At the end of 1758 he bought the considerable property of Ferney, on the 
shore of the lake, about four miles from Geneva, and on French soil. At Les 
Délices (which he sold in 1765) he had become a householder on no small 
scale; at Ferney (which he increased by other purchases and leases) he 
became a complete country gentleman, and was henceforward known to all 
Europe as squire of Ferney. Many of the most celebrated men of Europe 
visited him there, and large parts of his usual biographies are composed of 
extracts from their accounts of Ferney. His new occupations by no means 
quenched his literary activity. He did not make himself a slave to his 
visitors, but reserved much time for work and for his immense 
correspondence, which had for a long time once more included Frederick, 
the two getting on very well when they were not in contact. Above all, he 
now, being comparatively secure in position, engaged much more strongly 
in public controversies, and resorted less to his old labyrinthine tricks of 
disavowal, garbled publication and private libel. The suppression of the 
Encyclopédie, to which he had been a considerable contributor, and whose 
conductors were his intimate friends, drew from him a shower of lampoons 
directed now at “l’infame” (see infra) generally, now at literary victims, 
such as Le Franc de Pompignan (who had written one piece of verse so 
much better than anything serious of Voltaire’s that he could not be 
forgiven), or Palissot (who in his play Les Philosophes had boldly gibbeted 
most of the persons so termed, but had not included Voltaire), now at 
Fréron, an excellent critic and a dangerous writer, who had attacked Voltaire 
from the conservative side, and at whom the patriarch of Ferney, as he now 
began to be called, levelled in return the very inferior farce-lampoon of 
L’Ecossaise, of the first night of which Fréron himself did an admirably 
humorous criticism. 

How he built a church and got into trouble in so doing at Ferney, how he 
put “Deo erexit Voltaire” on it (1760-61) and obtained a relic from the pope 
for his new building, how he entertained a grand-niece of Corneille, and for 
her benefit wrote his well-known “commentary” on that poet, are matters of 
interest, but to be passed over briefly. Here, too, he began that series of 
interferences on behalf of the oppressed and the ill-treated which, whatever 
mixture of motives may have prompted it, is an honour to his memory. 
Volumes and almost libraries have been written on the Calas affair, and we 
can but refer here to the only less famous cases of Sirven (very similar to 
that of Calas, though no judicial murder was actually committed), Espinasse 


(who had been sentenced to the galleys for harbouring a Protestant 
minister), Lally (the son of the unjustly treated but not blameless Irish- 
French commander in India), D’Etalonde (the companion of La Barre), 
Montbailli and others. In 1768 he entered into controversy with the bishop 
of the diocese; he had differences with the superior landlord of part of his 
estate, the president De Brasses; and he engaged in a long and tedious 
return match with the republic of Geneva. But the general events of this 
Ferney life are somewhat of that happy kind which are no events. 

In this way Voltaire, who had been an old man when he established 
himself at Ferney, became a very old one almost without noticing it. The 
death of Louis XV. and the accession of Louis XVI. excited even in his 
aged breast the hope of re-entering Paris, but he did not at once receive any 
encouragement, despite the reforming ministry of Turgot. A much more 
solid gain to his happiness was the adoption, or practical adoption, in 1776 
of Reine Philiberte de Varicourt, a young girl of noble but poor family, 
whom Voltaire rescued from the convent, installed in his house as an 
adopted daughter, and married to the marquis de Villette. Her pet name was 
“Belle et Bonne,” and nobody had more to do with the happiness of the last 
years of the “patriarch” than she had. It is doubtful whether his last and fatal 
visit to Paris was due to his own wish or to the instigation of his niece, 
Madame Denis; but this lady — a woman of disagreeable temper, especially 
to her inferiors — appears to have been rather hardly treated by Voltaire’s 
earlier, and sometimes by his later, biographers. The suggestion which has 
been made that the success of Beaumarchais piqued him has nothing 
impossible in it. At any rate he had, at the end of 1777 and the beginning of 
1778, been carefully finishing a new tragedy — Iréne — for production in 
the capital. He started on the 5th of February, and five days later arrived at 
the city which he had not seen for eight-and-twenty years. 

He was received with immense rejoicings, not indeed directly by the 
court, but by the Academy, by society and by all the more important foreign 
visitors. About a fortnight after his arrival, age and fatigue made him 
seriously ill, and a confessor was sent for. But he recovered, scoffed at 
himself as usual, and prepared more eagerly than ever for the first 
performance of Iréne, on the 16th of March. At the end of the month he was 
able to attend a performance of it, which was a kind of apotheosis. He was 
crowned with laurel in his box, amid the plaudits of the audience, and did 
not seem to be the worse for it. He even began or proceeded with another 


tragedy — Agathocle — and attended several Academic meetings. But such 
proceedings in the case of a man of eighty-four were impossible. To keep 
himself up, he exceeded even his usual excess in coffee, and about the 
middle of May he became very ill. On the 30th of May the priests were 
once more sent for — to wit, his nephew, the abbé Mignot, the abbé 
Gaultier, who had officiated on the former occasion, and the parish priest, 
the cure of St Sulpice. He was, however, in a state of half-insensibility, and 
petulantly motioned them away, dying in the course of the night. The 
legends about his death in a state of terror and despair are certainly false; 
but it must be regarded as singular and unfortunate that he, who had more 
than once gone out of his way to conform ostentatiously and with his 
tongue in his cheek, should have neglected or missed this last opportunity. 
The result was a difficulty as to burial, which was compromised by hurried 
interment at the abbey of Scelliéres in Champagne, anticipating the interdict 
of the bishop of the diocese by an hour or two. On the 10th of July 1791 the 
body was transferred to the Pantheon, but during the Hundred Days it was 
once more, it is said, disentombed, and stowed away in a piece of waste 
ground. His heart, taken from the body when it was embalmed, and given to 
Madame Denis and by her to Madame de Villette, was preserved in a silver 
case, and when it was proposed (in 1864) to restore it to the other remains, 
the sarcophagus at Sainte Genevieve (the Pantheon) was opened and found 
to be empty. 

In person Voltaire was not engaging, even as a young man. His 
extraordinary thinness is commemorated, among other things, by the very 
poor but well-known epigram attributed to Young, and identifying him at 
once with “Satan, Death and Sin.” In old age he was a mere skeleton, with a 
long nose and eyes of preternatural brilliancy peering out of his wig. He 
never seems to have been addicted to any manly sport, and took little 
exercise. He was sober enough (for his day and society) in eating and 
drinking generally; but drank coffee, as his contemporary, counterpart and 
enemy, Johnson, drank tea, in a hardened and inveterate manner. It may be 
presumed with some certainty that his attentions to women were for the 
most part platonic; indeed, both on the good and the bad side of him, he was 
all brain. He appears to have had no great sense of natural beauty, in which 
point he resembled his generation (though one remarkable story is told of 
his being deeply affected by Alpine scenery); and, except in his passion for 
the stage, he does not seem to have cared much for any of the arts. 


Conversation and literature were, again as in Johnson’s case, the sole gods 
of his idolatry. As for his moral character, the wholly intellectual cast of 
mind just referred to makes it difficult to judge that. His beliefs or absence 
of beliefs emancipated him from conventional scruples; and he is not a good 
subject for those who maintain that a nice morality may exist independently 
of religion. He was good-natured when not crossed, generous to dependents 
who made themselves useful to him, and indefatigable in defending the 
cause of those who were oppressed by the systems with which he was at 
war. But he was inordinately vain, and totally unscrupulous in gaining 
money, in attacking an enemy, or in protecting himself when he was 
threatened with danger. His peculiar fashion of attacking the popular beliefs 
of his time has also failed to secure the approval of some who had very little 
sympathy with those beliefs. The only excuse made for the alternate 
cringing and insult, the alternate abuse and lying, which marked his course 
in this matter, has been the very weak plea that a man cannot fight with a 
system — a plea which is sufficiently answered by the retort that a great 
many men have so fought and have won. Voltaire’s works, and especially 
his private letters, constantly contain the word “l’infame” and the 
expression (in full or abbreviated) “ecrasez l|’infame.” This has been 
misunderstood in many ways the mistake going so far as in some cases to 
suppose that Voltaire meant Christ by this opprobrious expression. No 
careful and competent student of his works has ever failed to correct this 
gross misapprehension. “L’infame” is not God; it is not Christ; it is not 
Christianity; it is not even Catholicism. Its briefest equivalent may be given 
as “persecuting and privileged orthodoxy” in general, and, more 
particularly, it is the particular system which Voltaire saw around him, of 
which he had felt the effects in his own exiles and the confiscations of his 
books, and of which he saw the still worse effects in the hideous sufferings 
of Calas and La Barre. 

Vast and various as the work of Voltaire is, its vastness and variety are of 
the essence of its writer’s peculiar quality. The divisions of it have long 
been recognized, and may be treated regularly. 

The first of these divisions in order, not the least in bulk, and, though not 
the first in merit, inferior to none in the amount of congenial labour spent 
on it, is the theatre. Between fifty and sixty different pieces (including a 
few which exist only in fragments or sketches) are included in his writings, 
and they cover his literary life. It is at first sight remarkable that Voltaire, 


whose comic power was undoubtedly far in excess of his tragic, should 
have written many tragedies of no small excellence in their way, but only 
one fair second-class comedy, Nanine. His other efforts in this latter 
direction are either slight and almost insignificant in scope, or, as in the case 
of the somewhat famous Ecossaise, deriving all their interest from being 
personal libels. His tragedies, on the other hand, are works of extraordinary 
merit in their own way. Although Voltaire had neither the perfect 
versification of Racine nor the noble poetry of Corneille, he surpassed the 
latter certainly, and the former in the opinion of some not incompetent 
judges, in playing the difficult and artificial game of the French tragedy. 
Zaire, among those where love is admitted as a principal motive, and 
Meérope, among those where this motive is excluded and kept in 
subordination, yield to no plays of their class in such interest as is possible 
on the model, in stage effect and in uniform literary merit. Voltaire knew 
that the public opinion of his time reserved its highest prizes for a capable 
and successful dramatist, and he was determined to win these prizes. He 
therefore set all his wonderful cleverness to the task, going so far as to 
adopt a little even of that Romantic disobedience to the strict classical 
theory which he condemned, and no doubt sincerely, in Shakespeare. 

As regards his poems proper, of which there are two long ones, the 
Henriade and the Pucelle, besides smaller pieces, of which a bare catalogue 
fills fourteen royal octavo columns, their value is very unequal. The 
Henriade has by universal consent been relegated to the position of a school 
reading book. Constructed and written in almost slavish imitation of Virgil, 
employing for medium a very unsuitable vehicle — the Alexandrine couplet 
(as reformed and rendered monotonous for dramatic purposes) — and 
animated neither by enthusiasm for the subject nor by real understanding 
thereof, it could not but be an unsatisfactory performance. The Pucelle, if 
morally inferior, is from a literary point of view of far more value. It is 
desultory to a degree; it is a base libel on religion and history; it differs from 
its model Ariosto in being, not, as Ariosto is, a mixture of romance and 
burlesque, but a sometimes tedious tissue of burlesque pure and simple; and 
it is exposed to the objection — often and justly urged — that much of its 
fun depends simply on the fact that there were and are many people who 
believe enough in Christianity to make its jokes give pain to them and to 
make their disgust at such jokes piquant to others. Nevertheless, with all the 
Pucclle’s faults, it is amusing. The minor poems are as much above the 


Pucelle as the Pucelle is above the Henriade. It is true that there is nothing, 
or hardly anything, that properly deserves the name of poetry in them — no 
passion, no sense of the beauty of nature, only a narrow “criticism of life,” 
only a conventional and restricted choice of language, a cramped and 
monotonous prosody, and none of that indefinite suggestion which has been 
rightly said to be of the poetic essence. But there is immense wit, a 
wonderful command of such metre and language as the taste of the time 
allowed to the poet, occasionally a singular if somewhat artificial grace, and 
a curious felicity of diction and manner. 

The third division of Voltaire’s works in a rational order consists of his 
prose romances or tales. These productions — incomparably the most 
remarkable and most absolutely good fruit of his genius — were usually 
composed as pamphlets, with a purpose of polemic in religion, politics, or 
what not. Thus Candide attacks religious and philosophical optimism, 
L’Homme aux quarante écus certain social and political ways of the time, 
Zadig and others the received forms of moral and metaphysical orthodoxy, 
while some are mere lampoons on the Bible, the unfailing source of 
Voltaire’s wit. But (as always happens in the case of literary work where the 
form exactly suits the author’s genius) the purpose in all the best of them 
disappears almost entirely. It is in these works more than in any others that 
the peculiar quality of Voltaire — ironic style without exaggeration — 
appears. That he learned it partly from Saint Evremond, still more from 
Anthony Hamilton, partly even from his own enemy Le Sage, is perfectly 
true, but he gave it perfection and completion. If one especial peculiarity 
can be singled out, it is the extreme restraint and simplicity of the verbal 
treatment. Voltaire never dwells too long on this point, stays to laugh at 
what he has said, elucidates or comments on his own jokes, guffaws over 
them or exaggerates their form. The famous “pour encourager les autres” 
(that the shooting of Byng did “encourage the others” very much is not to 
the point) is a typical example, and indeed the whole of Candide shows the 
style at its perfection. 

The fourth division of Voltaire’s work, the historical, is the bulkiest of 
all except his correspondence, and some parts of it are or have been among 
the most read, but it is far from being even among the best. The small 
treatises on Charles XII. and Peter the Great are indeed models of clear 
narrative and ingenious if somewhat superficial grasp and arrangement. The 
so-called Siécle de Louis XIV. and Siécle de Louis XV. (the latter inferior to 


the former but still valuable) contain a great miscellany of interesting matter 
treated by a man of great acuteness and unsurpassed power of writing, who 
had also had access to much important private information. But even in 
these books defects are present, which appear much more strongly in the 
singular olla podrida entitled Essai sur les meurs, in the Annales de 
l’empire and in the minor historical works. These defects are an almost total 
absence of any comprehension of what has since been called the philosophy 
of history, the constant presence of gross prejudice, frequent inaccuracy of 
detail, and, above all, a complete incapacity to look at anything except from 
the narrow standpoint of a half-pessimist and half self-satisfied philosophe 
of the 18th century. 

His work in physics concerns us less than any other here; it is, however, 
not inconsiderable in bulk, and is said by experts to give proof of aptitude. 

To his own age Voltaire was pre-eminently a poet and a philosopher; the 
unkindness of succeeding ages has sometimes questioned whether he had 
any title to either name, and especially to the latter. His largest 
philosophical work, at least so called, is the curious medley entitled 
Dictionnaire philosophique, which is compounded of the articles 
contributed by him to the great Encyclopédie and of several minor pieces. 
No one of Voltaire’s works shows his anti-religious or at least anti- 
ecclesiastical animus more strongly. The various title-words of the several 
articles are often the merest stalking-horses, under cover of which to shoot 
at the Bible or the church, the target being now and then shifted to the 
political institutions of the writer’s country, his personal foes, &c., and the 
whole being largely seasoned with that acute, rather superficial, common- 
sense, but also commonplace, ethical and social criticism which the 18th 
century called philosophy. The book ranks perhaps second only to the 
novels as showing the character, literary and personal, of Voltaire; and 
despite its form it is nearly as readable. The minor philosophical works are 
of no very different character. In the brief Traité de metaphysique the author 
makes his grand effort, but scarcely succeeds in doing more than show that 
he had no real conception of what metaphysic is. 

In general criticism and miscellaneous writing Voltaire is not inferior to 
himself in any of his other functions. Almost all his more substantive 
works, whether in verse or prose, are preceded by prefaces of one sort or 
another, which are models of his own light pungent causerie; and in a vast 
variety of nondescript pamphlets and writings he shows himself a perfect 


journalist. In literary criticism pure and simple his principal work is the 
Commentaire sur Corneille, though he wrote a good deal more of the same 
kind — sometimes (as in his Life and notices of Moliére) independently 
sometimes as part of his Siécles. Nowhere, perhaps, except when he is 
dealing with religion, are Voltaire’s defects felt more than here. He was 
quite unacquainted with the history of his own language and literature, and 
more here than anywhere else he showed the extraordinarily limited and 
conventional spirit which accompanied the revolt of the French 18th 
century against limits and conventions in theological, ethical and political 
matters. 

There remains only the huge division of his correspondence, which is 
constantly being augmented by fresh discoveries, and which, according to 
Georges Bengesco, has never been fully or correctly printed, even in some 
of the parts longest known. In this great mass Voltaire’s personality is of 
course best shown, and perhaps his literary qualities not worst. His 
immense energy and versatility, his adroit and unhesitating flattery when he 
chose to flatter, his ruthless sarcasm when he chose to be sarcastic, his 
rather unscrupulous business faculty, his more than rather unscrupulous 
resolve to double and twist in any fashion so as to escape his enemies, — all 
these things appear throughout the whole mass of letters. 

Most judgments of Voltaire have been unduly coloured by sympathy 
with or dislike of what may be briefly called his polemical side. When 
sympathy and dislike are both discarded or allowed for, he remains one of 
the most astonishing, if not exactly one of the most admirable, figures of 
letters. That he never, as Carlyle complains, gave utterance to one great 
thought is strictly true. That his characteristic is for the most part an almost 
superhuman cleverness rather than positive genius is also true. But that he 
was merely a mocker, which Carlyle and others have also said, is not 
strictly true or fair. In politics proper he seems indeed to have had few or no 
constructive ideas, and to have been entirely ignorant or quite reckless of 
the fact that his attacks were destroying a state of things for which as a 
whole he neither had nor apparently wished to have any substitute. In 
religion he protested stoutly, and no doubt sincerely, that his own attitude 
was not purely negative; but here also he seems to have failed altogether to 
distinguish between pruning and cutting down. Both here and elsewhere his 
great fault was an inveterate superficiality. But this superficiality was 
accompanied by such wonderful acuteness within a certain range, by such 


an absolutely unsurpassed literary aptitude and sense of style in all the 
lighter and some of the graver modes of literature, by such untiring energy 
and versatility in enterprise, that he has no parallel among; ready writers 
anywhere. Not the most elaborate work of Voltaire is of much value for 
matter; but not the very slightest work of Voltaire is devoid of value in 
form. In literary craftsmanship, at once versatile and accomplished, he has 
no superior and scarcely a rival. 

Bibliography. — The bibliography of Voltaire is a very large subject, and 
it has been the special occupation of a Rumanian diplomatist of much 
erudition and judgment, Georges Bengesco, Bibliographie de Voltaire (4 
vols., Paris, 1882-90). The best edition of the works is that by Louis 
Moland in 52 volumes (Paris, Gamier); the handiest and most compact is 
that issued in 13 volumes royal octavo by Furne, and kept in print by the 
house of Didot. Of the earlier editions, though their bulk is an objection, 
several are interesting and valuable. Especially may be noticed the so-called 
edition of Kehl, in which Voltaire himself, and later Beaumarchais, were 
concerned (70 vols., 1785-89); those of Dalibon and Baudouin. each in 97 
volumes (from which “the hundred volumes of Voltaire” have become a not 
infrequent figure of speech); and the excellent edition of Beuchot (1829) in 
72 volumes. Editions of separate or selected works are innumerable, and so 
are books upon Voltaire. There is no really good detailed life of him, with 
complete examination of his work, in any language, though the works 
containing materials for such are numerous (the first of importance being 
that of T. J. Duvernet in 1797), and sometimes (especially in the case of M. 
Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la société francaise, 1867 and others) excellent. 
In English the essays of Carlyle and Viscount Morley (1872) are both in 
their way invaluable, and to a great extent correct one another. The principal 
detailed life in English is that of an American writer, James Parton (1881), 
which gives the facts with very considerable detail and fair accuracy, but 
with little power of criticism. That of Mr S. G. Tallentyre (London, 1903, 2 
vols.) is gossiping and popular. Francis Espinasse’s Voltaire (1882), which 
contains a useful bibliography, J. Churton Collins’s Voltaire in England 
(1886), and J. R. Lounsbury’s Shakespeare and Voltaire (1902) may also be 
specified. 





The Panthéon in Paris — Voltaire’s final resting place 





Voltaire’s tomb in the Panthéon 


